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SENATE— ^o/i(/a|/,  January  23,  1984 


The  23d  day  of  January  being  the 
day  prescribed  by  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  221  for  the  meeting  of  the 
2d  session  of  the  98th  Congress,  the 
Senate  assembled  in  its  Chamber  at 
the  Capitol,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  please  come  to  order.  The 
Chaplain  will  offer  the  prayer. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

When  the  righteous  are  in  authority, 
the  people  rejoice:  but  when  the  wicked 
beareth  rule,  the  people  mourn.— Ptov- 
erbs  29:  2. 

Holy  Father,  we  begin  the  2d  session 
of  the  98th  Congress  under  a  cloud  of 
critical  matters  of  great  magnitude 
and  severe  consequences. 

One  commentator  wrote,  'The  con- 
ventional wisdom  is  that  Congress  has 
little  courage  normally  and  even  less 
in  an  election  year."  Dear  God,  grant 
that  the  Senate  will  prove  that  state- 
ment false.  Surprise  even  the  Senators 
by  leading  them  through  uncommon 
legislative  achievements. 

Grant,  Lord,  that  this  final  session 
of  Senator  Baker's  leadership  may  be 
one  of  the  most  productive  and  con- 
structive in  his  many  years  of  public 
service 

Let  Thy  will  be  done  in  this  place  as 
it  is  in  Heaven.  We  pray  in  the  name 
of  Him  who  holds  all  power  in  Heaven 
and  on  Earth.  Amen. 


To  the  President  of  the  SenaU  of  the  United 

States: 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  eighth  day  of 
November  1983,  Dan  Evans  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of 
Washington  a  Senator  for  the  unexpired 
term  ending  at  noon  on  the  third  day  of 
January  1989.  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  rep- 
resentation from  said  State  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  caused  by  the  death  of 
Henry  M.  Jackson. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and  his 
escort  will  now  present  themselves  at 
the  desk,  the  Chair  will  administer  the 
oath  of  office. 

Mr.  Evans,  escorted  by  Mr.  Gorton, 
advanced  to  the  desk  of  the  President 
pro  tempore;  the  oath  prescribed  by 
law  was  administered  to  Mr.  Evans  by 
the  President  pro  tempore;  and  Mr. 
Evans  subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the  of- 
ficial oath  book. 

(Applause,  Senators  rising.) 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll,  and  the  follow- 
ing Senators  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names: 


Andrews 

Baker 

Byrd 

Cochran 

Dole 

Evans     ' 

Gorton 


[Quorum  No.  1  Leg.] 

Grassley  Randolph 

Hecht  Rudman 

Leahy  Stennls 

Mattingly  Thurmond 

Moynihan  Wilson 
Pell 
Percy 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  A  quorum  is  not  present. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  names  of  the 
absent  Senators. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
sumed the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  fol^- 
lowing  Senators  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names: 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bumpers 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dixon 

Durenberger 

Ford 

Goldwater 

Hatch 

Hatfield 


Heflln 

Hetnz 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Humphrey 

Kassebaum 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Nunn 

Packwood 


Pressler 

Proxmlre 

Quayle 

Riegle 

Sasser 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Tower 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 


SENATOR  EVANS 
CONGRATULATED 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  once 
more  congratulate  our  colleague  from 
Washington,  Senator  Evans,  on  the 
administration  of  the  oath  of  office. 
He  has  become  a  real  expert  at  that. 
This  is  the  second  time  in  less  than  3 
months  that  he  has  performed  that 
ceremony  and  has  done  so  with  grace 
and  dignity.  We  welcome  Senator 
Evans  to  our  body. 


ADMINISTRATION    OF    OATH    TO 

DAN    EVANS,    SENATOR    FROM 

WASHINGTON 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  cre- 
dentials of  Senator  Daniel  J.  Evans, 
of  Washington,  the  reading  of  which, 
if  there  be  no  objection,  shall  be 
waived,  and  the  credentials  will  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  credentials  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  are  as  follows; 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Constitution  requires  at  this  point  the 
establishment  of-a  quorum  of  Senators 
prepared  to  do  business  and  in  prepa- 
ration for  notification  to  the  other 
House  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  BAKER.  T  armounce  that  the 
Senator    from    South    Dakota    (Mr. 
Abdnor),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.   Armstrong),   the   Senator   from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  DAmato), 
the  Senator  from  New    Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici),   the  Senator   from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Garn),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen),  the  Senator 
from    Wisconsin    (Mr.    Kasteh).    the 
Senator   from   Nevada   (Mr.   Laxalt), 
the      Senator      from      Idaho      (Mr. 
McClure),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MuRKbwsKi),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles),  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Alaska  (Mr.   Stevens),   the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  and 
the   Senator   from   Connecticut   (Mr. 
Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.   BYRD.    I   announce   that   the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus). 


This 
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the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bemt- 
SEN),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini).  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Dodd).  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston).  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG).  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor).  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes),  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsonaca) 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  A  quorum  is  present. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  order  of 
business,  I  believe,  is  the  presentation 
of  resolutions  in  respect  to  notification 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
a  quorum  is  present  and  the  Senate  is 
prepared  to  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  amend- 
ments may  be  in  order  to  either  of  the 
two  resolutions  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection.  I  think  it  is  an  appropri- 
ate request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
era,tion  of  the  resolution? 

'there  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  303)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  303 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  presiding 
officer  to  join  such  committee  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
wait  upon-  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  inform  him  that  a  quorum  of 
each  House  is  assembled  and  that  the  Con- 
gress is  ready  to  receive  any  conununicatiQn 
he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  Senate  Resolution  303.  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  as  members 
of  a  committee  to  join  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  inform  him  that  a  quorum 
is  assembled  and  that  the  Congress  is 
ready  to  receive  any  communication 
he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  Senate  resolution.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  304)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  304 
Reiolx>ed,  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quor\mi  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment,  I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  me 
to  perform  the  duties  just  given  us  by 
the  Senate.  Before  I  do  that,  let  me 
say  that  after  that  responsibility  is 
dealt  with,  it  will  be  the  next  order  of 
business  that  the  two  leaders  be  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order.  Fol- 
lowing that,  under  the  order  entered 
at  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  more  than  1  hour  in 
length,  with  speeches  limited  to  not 
more  than  10  minutes  each. 

After  the  time  for  morning  business 
has  expired  or  morning  business  oth- 
erwise has  been  closed,  it  will  be  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1660.  Calendar  Order 
No.  467.  the  so-called  telephone  bill. 
Members  will  recall  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  last  session,  it  was  announced  on 
the  floor  that  that  would  be  the  first 
order  of  legislative  business  when  we 
returned. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  ordinarily 
the  practice  of  the  leadership  to  ask 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  turn  to  this  item  of  business;  how- 
ever, an  objection  to  that  consider- 
ation has  been  offered  by  more  than 
one  Senator.  Rather  than  go  through 
that  step,  to  ask  for  unanimous  con- 
sent, it  will  be  the  intent  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  at  the  appropriate 


time  to  move  to  the  consideration  of 
that  measure. 

At  this  time,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quoriun. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  leader  does  that,  may  I 
make  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GOLD\yATER.  Would  it  be 
proper  for  me  to  raise  an  objection 
now 'to  the  calling  up  of  S.  1660.  or 
must  I  wait  until  it  is  actually  called 
up? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Arizona  that  I  indicat- 
ed that  there  is  more  than  one  Sena- 
tor who  has  already  lodged  with  me  an 
objection.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
is  one  of  them.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
him  to  make  that  objection.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  forgo  the  request  in  view  of  his 
objection  and  make  the  motion.  But  a 
motion  will  be  made  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  it  a  motion  or 
a  request  for  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  an  objection  has  been  noted  to 
me,  I  shall  make  a  motion  instead  of 
making  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  One  more  in- 
quiry because  all  of  us  have  a  little 
business  to  attend  to:  At  what  time, 
approximately,  would  the  leader 
expect  that  to  oe  done? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  antici- 
pate that  it  would  be  close  to  3  o'clock. 
It  will  take  a  few  minutes  to  perform 
the  duties  enjoined  on  the  minority 
leader  and  me  by  the  resolution  just 
adopted.  Then  there  is  an  hour  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. It  may  not  take  an  hour  to  satis- 
fy the  requirement  for  morning  busi- 
ness, so  it  could  be  earlier  than  3  p.m. 
So  I  estimate  it  will  be  between  2:30 
and  3  o'clock  before  that  motion  is 
made  by  the  leadership  on  this  side. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  One  more  re- 
quest. May  I  request  the  majority 
leader  to  inform  me  about  when  he  is 
going  to  offer  it? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
assure  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that 
before  the  motion  is  made  I  shall 
notify  the  Senator  and  give  him  every 
opportunity  to  be  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  baker:  And.  of  course,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  will  be  notified, 
also. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  AP- 
POINTED TO  NOTIFY  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  THE  SPEAKER 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mr.  bAcER.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  corftmittees  designated  by  the 
Senate  to  inform  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion and  prepared  to  receive  any  com- 
munication from  him.  I  wish  to  report 
that  Senator  Byrd  and  I  have  com- 
pleted that  call  of  the  President.  He 
has  been  notified  that  a  quorum  is 
present.  The  President  has  responded 
that  he  anticipates  the  delivery  of  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  within  the 
next  few  days  and  submission  of  a 
budget  message  as  well. 

The  President  expressed  the  desire 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress 
could  work  together  at  their  approach 
to  the  problems  confronting  the  Re- 
public. Senator  Byrd  and  I  expressed 
a  similar  wish  and  indicated  that  we 
would  report  that  sentiment  to  the 

..  Mr.  I>resident.  I  yield  to  the  minori- 
ty leader. 
Mr.   BYRD.   I   thank  the  majority 

leader. 

Mr.  President,  in  conformity  with 
our  duties  to  which  the  Chair  directed 
us  following  the  action  of  the  Senate 
on  the  resolution,  Senator  Baker  and 
I  informed  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
that  the  Senate  had  established  a 
quorum  and  was  ready  to  transact 
business.  He  seemed  to  be  very  pleased 
to  hear  that  but  somewhat  nonplused 
that  the  House  had  not  informed  us 
first  they  were  ready  to  do  it.  But  I 
think  that  is  about  the  long  and  short 
of  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
off  to  a  good  start.  We  have  dis- 
charged our  obligation  so  far  without 
a  single  bobble. 

Let  me  make  a  remark  on  one  other 
procedural  matter. 


the    recognition    of   the    two   leaders 
under  the  standing  order:  does  it  not? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 


The 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
proceed  then  for  only  a  few  moments, 
and  I  am  sure  my  friend,  the  minority 
leader,  and  all  others  will  take  these 
remarks  in  the  very  best  way. 


HOUR  OF  CONVENING  AND 
STANDING  ORDERS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  beginning  of  the  second  session  of 
this  Congress,  of  course,  and  I  remind 
Senators  that  although  it  is  usual  in 
the  case  of  the  convening  of  a  hew 
Congress  to  establish  a  convening 
hour  and  to  establish  certain  standing 
orders  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Senate,  that  is  not  necessary  in  this 
case  since  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body.  The  order  for  the  convening  of 
the  Senate  will  continue  in  place  as 
will  those  stauiding  orders  adopted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  Congress. 

Now.  Mr.   President,   I   believe  the 
order  previously  entered  provides  for 


SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE  98TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  begin  the  2d  session  of  the  98th 
Congress  and  I  welcome  my  col- 
leagues' return  to  Washington  for 
what  I  hope  will  be  a  productive  and 
efficient  legislative  year.  This  is  a 
Presidential  election  year  and  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  is  that  Congress 
always  shuns  controversy  and  long  ses- 
sions in  these  years. 

It  is  true  that  this  quadrennial  exer- 
cise in  national  democracy  will  occa- 
sion some  interruption  and  even  per- 
haps some  truncation  of  this  second 
session.  The  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention in  San  Francisco  in  July  and 
the  Republican  National  Convention 
in  Dallas  in  August  are  the  two  most 
notable  examples  of  the  necessary  di- 
versions from  our  legislative  work. 

We  will  do  our  best  to  let  Senators 
attend  the  convention  of  their  choice, 
and,  Mr.  President,  we  hope  they  will 
bring  back  a  fresh  supply  of  conven- 
tional wisdom. 

Some  Senators  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle  have  already  made 
clear  their  active  desire  that  the 
Democratic  Convention  anoint  them 
as  the  Presidential  standard  bearer  in 
1984.  The  rest  presumably  are  waiting 
to  be  drafted.  Republican  Senators 
will  watch  their  progress  with  interest 
in  the  early  months  of  1984  and  we 
will  welcome  your  spirited  competition 
and  your  gracious  concession  state- 
ments later  in  the  year. 

While  I  have  no  intention  of  biting 
off  more  than  the  Senate  can  chew 
this  year,  I  will  say  to  Senators  that 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  work  that  has 
to  be  done  and  I  will  appreciate  my 
colleagues'  cooperation  in  accomplish- 
ing this  work  in  eui  orderly  and  timely 

way. 

The  legislative  schedule  for  this  year 
will  emerge  In  Its  usual  fashion  in  the 
ongoing  consultation  with  committee 
chairmen  and  from  the  consultations 
that  I  Intend  to  hold  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  Mr.  Byrd,  as 
well  as  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Republican 
leader  of  the  House.  I  expect  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to 
make  a  few  legislative  requests  of  his 


own  in  his  stat^~-ef.  the  Union  message 
which  I  anticipate  to  be  delivered  in  a  , 
joint  session  of  the  two   Houses  on 
Wednesday  evening. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  special  ini- 
tiatives we  may  undertake  this  year, 
there  are  budget  resolutions,  appro- 
priation measures,  and  almost  surely  a 
debt  limit  increase  to  be  passed.  I  trust 
my  colleagues  will  treat  these  legisla- 
tive essentials  with  the  same  care  and 
dispatch  that  they  demonstrated  in 
1983  or  better. 

While  I  have  a  further  statement  to 
make  at  a  later  time  on  the  schedule 
of  business  we  hope  to  adopt  for  the 
new  year,  I  do  advise  my  colleagues 
now  that  they  should  not  automatical- 
ly assume  that  they  will  have  vote-free 
Mondays  or  Fridays  or  that  we  will  re- 
strict all  late  night  dellBerations  to 
Thursdays.  It  may  be  that  a  schedule 
of  that  sort  may  be  adopted  later. 
However,  in  view  of  the  interruptions 
which  will  occur  during  this  legislative 
year.  I  think  it  not  wise  to  set  that 
agenda  at  this  point.  I  will  consult  fur- 
ther with  the  minority  leader  and 
others  on  that  matter  as  well  as  the 
construction  of  the  legislative  sched- 
ule, s 

Mr.  President,  today  after  the  leader 
time  there  will  be  1  hour  of  routine 
morning  business 'as  set  out  in  the 
closing  consent  agreement.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business  it  is  my  In- 
tention as  previously  announced  to  afek 
the  Senate  to  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  telephone  bill,  S.  1660.  I 
believe  that  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure win  take  some  time  based  upon 
the  Information  that  has  been  given  to 
me,  and  I  do  not  expect  that  measure 
to  be  disposed  of  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  have  a  further 
armouncement  to  make  in  respect  to 
the  legislative  schedule  after  the  situa- 
tion clarifies  somewhat  in  respect  to 
the  telephone  bill. 

For  the  purpose  of  long-range  plan- 
ning. I  remind  Senators  that  the 
recess  schedule  for  1984  has  already 
been  published  and  distributed  on  blue 
cards'  to  each  Member.  But  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  I  now  reiterate 
that  schedule  of  nonlegislative  holi- 
days for  1984.  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent   that   it   be   printed   in   the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sched- 
ule was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

NONLEGISLATIVI;  PERIODS  (1984)  U.S.  SEWATE 

Reconvening  2d  session.  98th  Congress.— 
Monday.  January  23.  1984. 

Lincoln's  Birthday.— Close  of  business. 
Friday.  February  10  until  noon.  Monday. 
February  20. 

Easter.— Close  of  business.  Friday.  April 
13  until  noon.  Monday.  April  23. 

Memorial  Day.— Close  of  business.  Friday. 
May  25  until  noon.  Wednesday.  May  30. 

Fourth  of  July  and  r>emocratic  National 
Convention.— Close  ol  business.  Friday. 
June  29  until  noon.  Monday.  July  23. 
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Rppubiican  National  Convention.— Close 
of  business,  Friday.  August  10  until  noon. 
Monday  August  27. 

Labor  Day.— Close  of  business.  Friday. 
August  31  until  noon.  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 5. 

Mr.  BAKEP.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
genuine  personal  pleasure  to  see  my 
colleagues  assembled  here  again.  I 
trust  that  the  interim  between  the 
first  and  second  sessions  of  this  Con- 
gress was  productive  and  pleasurable 
Iter  all.  and  I  look  forward  to  our  asso- 
ciation and  to  significant  accomplish- 
ments for  the  Senate  in  the  coming 
year. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  ANNUAL 
REGISTRATIONS  OF  MASS 
MAILINGS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  approaching  February  1  filing 
date.  I  should  like  to  remind  Senators 
of  the  requirements  concerning  regis- 
tration of  mass  mailings  under  Senate 
rule  40. 

Members  are  required  to  register  an- 
nually such  mass  mailings.  The  1983 
calendar  |par  filing  will  be  due  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1984.  Mass  mailings  are  also 
accepted  on  a  as  mailed"  basis  if 
Members  so  desire. 

For  your  information,  following  are 
excerpts  from  Rule  40: 

•  •  •  3.  (a)  When  a  Senator  disseminates 
information  under  the  frank,  by  a  mass 
mailing  (as  defined  in  section  3210(a)(6)(E) 
of  title  39  United  States  Code),  the  Senator 
shall  register  annually  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  such  mass  mailings.  Such  regis- 
tration shall  be  made  by  filing  with  the  Sec- 
retary ■\  copy  of  the  matter  mailed  and  pro- 
viding, on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Secretary, 
a  description  of  the  group  or  groups  Of  per- 
sons to  whom  the  mass  mailing  was  mailed. 

(bi  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
promptly  make  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying  a  copy  of  the  matter 
mailed,  and  a  description  of  the  group  or 
groups  of  persons  to  whom  ihe  mass  mailing 
was  mailed  *  *  * 

Mass  mailing  registrations  should  be 
filed  with  the  Senate  Office  of  Public 
Records.  119  D  Street  NE..  room  A- 
623.  Washington.  D.C.  20510.  tele- 
phone 224-0322.  Registration  forms 
can  be  obtained  from  that  office. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President.  I  have 
now  utilized  all  or  most  of  my  time 
under  the  standing  order.  I  remind 
Senators  that  after  the  period  provid- 
ed for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  there  will  be  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1660.  calendar  No.  467.  I  will  ask 
the  cloakroom  on  this  side  to  notify 
Republican  Senators  who  have  noted 
an  interest  in  this  matter,  prior  to  the 
making  of  that  motion. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMAN).  Und^  the  previous  order, 
the  Democratic  leader  is  now  recog- 
nized. 


EXPRESSION  OF  COOPERATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  compli- 
ment the  majority  leader  on  the  state- 
ment he  has  made.  I  look  forward  to 
discussing  the  agenda  with  him,  and  I 
look  forward  to  what  I  hope  will  be  a 
useful  and  productive  session. 

He  may  expect  on  this  side  the  same 
cooperation  we  have  attempted  to  give 
in  the  past.  There  are  times  when  we 
do  have  our  differences.  But  I  do  not 
think  there  have  been  many  ot^casions 
w  hen  we  on  this  side  have  deliberately 
attempted  to  just  hold  up  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate,  and  that  is  not  my 
purpose  as  we  view  the  session  ahead 
of  us.  • 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYgD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  say  that  I  do 
not  recall  any  case  in  which  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  or  the  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  the  Senate  have  de- 
liberately tried  to  obstruct  the 
progress  of  the  Senate.  There  were 
many  cases  in  which  there  were  parti- 
san divisions  among  us.  but  I  cannot 
remember  a  single  occasion  involving 
the  leadership  when  there  was  an  at- 
tempt to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
further  the  progress  of  the  Senate  in 
the  present  session. 


TWENTY-FIFTH 
OF        SENATE 


ONE  HUNDRED 
ANI^IVERSARY 
CHAMBER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
125th  anniversary  of  utilization  of  this 
Chamber  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  moved 
down  the  hall  from  the  old  Chamber 
in  1859. 

I  was  sworn  in  as  a  new  Senator  here 
on  the  100th  anniversary,  in  1959;  and 
I  know  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  will  take  great  pleasure  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  the  leader  of  the 
Senate— he  is  not  only  the  leader  of 
his  party  but  also  the  leader  of  the 
Senate,  as  the  majority  leader— on  the 
125th  anniversary  of  the  utilization  of 
this  Chamber  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 


THE  2D  SESSION  OF  THE  98TH 
CONGRESS-THERE  IS  MUCH 
THAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  return  from  over  2 
months  of  recess,  each  Senator  has  his 
own  goals  and  hopes  for  this  new  ses- 
sion. I  would  like  to  outline  briefly 


what  I  believe  to  be  the  pressing  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  this  year.  As  I  talk 
with  my  constituents  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  I  frequently  hear  ex- 
pressions of  anxiety  about  the  future. 
As  my  State  struggles  to  shake  off  the 
ravages  of  the  worst  recession  since 
the  Great  Depression,  there  is  some 
optimism  about  the  present  state  of 
the  economy.  Certainly  compared  with 
1981,  1982.  and  1983.  I  would  say  that 
this  year  promises  to  be  a  better  year 
for  the  people  of  my  State,  although 
there  is  still  a  staggering  15-percent 
unemployment  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  Interest  rates  havf  come 
down,  although  with  mortgat  e  rates 
still  above  13  percent,  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  my  State  can 
afford  to  buy  a  house.  But  things  are 
clearly  better  today  than  they  were  a 
year  ago  at  this  time. 

As  I  talk  with  members  .of  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  of  the  towns  of  West 
Virginia,  with  the  workers  in  the  fac- 
tories and  the  coal  miners  in  the  mines 
of  my  State,  they  are  worried  about 
the  future  of  the  economy,  particular- 
ly after  the  election,  and  about  the 
future  for  world  peace. 

So  I  wish  to  address  the  concerns 
about  the  future  of  the  economy  that 
I  hear  from  my  constituents,  both  In 
reading  my  mail  and  in  my  personal 
visits  to  West  Virginia. 

In  the  last  several  years,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  come  to  understand 
the  tremendous  impact  that  high,  in- 
terest rates  can  have  on  the  ecdnomlc 
health  of  the  Nation.  They  under- 
stand that  high  inteiest  rates  cause 
the  collapse  in  the  housing  industry; 
that  they  decimate  the  durable  goods 
industry,  particularly  the  auto  indus- 
try; and  they  cause  our  export  indus- 
tries to  be  overwhelmed  with  a  flood 
of  imports.  Most  people  recognize  that 
if  interest  rates  go  much  higher,  the 
moderate  recovery  which  we  are  now 
experiencing  will  flounder.  Last  quar- 
ter, the  economy  grew  at  4.5  percent. 
At  this  rate  of  growth,  unemployment 
will  fall  very  slowly.  Higher  interest 
rates  will  mean  that  unemployment 
will  start  to  rise  again., People  also  un- 
derstand that  when  the  Government 
is  racking  up  deficits  which  overwhelm 
the  pool  of  savings,  as  soon  as  private 
borrowing  increases,  interest  rates  will 
increase. 'The  businessmen  in  my  State 
see  budget  deficits  of  approximately 
$200  billion  this  year.  $200  billion  next 
year,  and  headed  for  $300  billion  by 
the  end  of  the  decade.  They  recall 
that  the  budget  was  supposed  to  be 
balanced  in  1983.  and  here  it  is  1984. 
Not  only  is  the  budget  not  balanced, 
but  also  it  is  grossly  and  structurally 
moving  farther  and  farther  away  from 
balance. 

Another  major  deficit  hangs  over 
our  country.  That  is  our  astounding 
trade  deficit,  which  by  all  estimates'is 
likely  to  hit  nearly  $100  billion  this 
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year.  We  are  importing  $100  billion 
more  than  we  are  exporting.  Since 
each  $1  billion  in  lost  exports  equals 
about  25,000  jobs,  our  trade  deficit 
this  year  will  represent  the  loss  of  2'/2 
million  jobs,  many  of  them  in  high- 
paying,  value-added  manufacturing. 

F'or  the  present,  the  economy  is 
moving  up  from  being  flat  on  its  back. 
But  the  questions  remain:  "What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  these  economic 
storm  clouds?"  "What  are  we  going  to 
do  about  the  Federal  budget  deficit, 
and  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  our 
outrageous  trade  deficit?"  If  nothing 
is  done,  then  this  recovery  will  truly 
be  an  election  year  recovery,  for  it  will 
not  be  sustained  through  1985. 

In  the  area  of  the  economy,  then,  we 
face  two  major,  and  interrelated,  chal- 
lenges this  year.  We  need  to  reduce 
the  Federal  budget  deficits  this  year, 
and  we  need  to  shrink  the  trade  imbal- 
ance. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  easy,  painless 
way  to  reduce  $200  billion  deficits.  The 
Congress  simply  cannot  generate  the 
support  necessary  among  the  public 
for    the    unpleasant,    but    necessary, 
steps  which  must  be  taken  to  reduce 
this  deficit.  Only  one  person  in  this 
country  enjoys  the  platform  of  public 
a:tention  and  respect  which  is  neces- 
sary to  mobilize  the  country  to  act  on 
these  deficits,  and  that  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  If  the  Presi- 
dent will  develop  and  propose  to  Con^ 
gress  a  fair  and  comprehensive  pack- 
age of  deficit  reduction  measures.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  would  be  supported  by 
thp  American  people  and  by  Congress. 
But  this  effort  can  go  nowhere  with- 
out   his    leadership.    I    respect    and 
admire  those  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
on  several  occasions  last  year  have  at- 
tempted to  generate  a  deficit  reduc- 
tion program   from  within  Congress. 
But  they  are  engaged  in  a  noble,  but 
futile,  effort.  Unless  the  President  of 
the  United  States  seizes  his  responsi- 
bility to  govern,  even  when  governing 
requires     difficult     and     unpleasant 
measures,    the    storm    clouds    which 
linger  over  our  economy  will  be  un- 
leased. 

In  the  area  of  our  trade  problems. 
Members  of  my  side  of  the  aisle  will 
continue  the  efforts  begun  last  year  to 
enact  a  comprehensive  series  of  pro- 
grams aimed  at  making  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy more  competitive.  Last  year, 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy anrf  his  task  force  which  I  ap- 
pointed our  caucus  unanimously  en- 
dorsed a  program  of  22  specific  recom- 
mendations contained  In  a  publication 
entitled  "Jobs  for  the  Future."  We 
made  recommendations  In  the  area  of 
innovation,  education,  adjustment,  fi- 
nance, and  organlzattonal  changes,  all 
designed  to  help  this  economy  adjust 
to  a  world  of  Increasingly  competitive 
International  economic  relationships. 


This  year,  these  proposals  will  be 
turned  into  legislation  and  introduced 
for  referral  to  and  consideration  by 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  no  illusions  that,  given 
the  current  makeup  of  the  Senate  and 
the  control  of  the  White  House,  that 
many  of  our  proposals  will  become  law 
this  year.  But.  we  offer  our  recommen- 
dations in  the  hope  that  the  debate 
which  must  ensue  over  the  need  for  a 
program  for  competition  /will  be  en- 
riched by  our  very  substaniive  and  nu- 
merous proposals.  \ 

Of  course,  as  all  recent  nblling  data 
show,  there  Is  another  ar^  of  anxiety 
which  is  felt  by  the  American  people. 
They  worry  that  their  future,  and 
their  children's  future,  has  been  made 
less  secure  by  a  pattern  of  diplomatic 
failure.  Relationships  with  the  Soviet 
Union  are  at  nearly  an  all-time  low. 
The  current  administration  runs  the 
risk  of  being  the  first  administration 
since  President  Truman  to  fail  to 
achieve  an  agreement  of  nuclear  arms 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  people  see 
a  continuing  evidence  that  military  so- 
lutions are  sought  before  diplomatic 
efforts  have  been  exhausted. 

The  American  people  want  a  future 
which  is  made  secure  through  a  strong 
defense.  But  they  also  want  to  see  a 
world  which  is  made  secure  through 
diplomacy  and  good  will.  They  are 
anxious  about  the  future  for  world 
peace,  and  for  good  reason. 

Most  of  the  efforts  which  must  be 
taken  to  ease  the  American  people's 
anxiety  about  the  future  need  to  be 
taken  by  the  executive  branch.  They 
are  the  pressing  agenda  for  1984. 

This  Congress,  which  will  probably 
be  in  session  for  only  between  23  and 
28  weeks,  given  the  current  schedule, 
can  best  serve  as  a  forum  for  airing 
the  solutions  to  the  problems  which  I 
have  discussed.  But  the  Congress 
cannot  conduct  foreign  policy.  As  I 
said  earlier,  the  Congress  cannot  for- 
mulate a  major  deficit  reduction  pack- 
age that  has  any  hope  of  becoming 
law.  The  Congress  cannot  achieve  a 
breakthrough  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  arms  negotiations.  The  Congress 
can  force  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  Lebanon.  But  I  believe  the  ma- 
jorities of  both  Houses  still  hope  that 
such  a  congressional  action  will  be 
made  unnecessary  by  a  diplomatic 
breakthrough  in  Lebanon. 

So  I  have  my  legislative  priorities  for 
this  year.  I  want  to  see  the  cuts  made 
in  education  programs  in  the  previous 
years  restored.  I  want  to  see  the  "jobs 
for  the  future"  program  of  economic 
competitiveness  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus  inscribed  into  law  and  dis- 
cussed In  the  appropriate  Senate  com- 
mittees, and  in  some  cases  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  want  to  see  us  begin  to 
work  on  the  significant  problem  of 
health  care  costs.  I  want  to  see  action 
taken  to  reduce  the  deficit,  once  the 
President  has  developed  a  program. 


But.  both  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
problems  facing  this  country  and  the 
1984  election  I  recognize  that  most  of 
the  eyes  of  the  country  for  the  next  9 
months  will  be  on  the  White  House 
and  on  those  who  are  aspiring  to  be  in 
the  w/?lte  House. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
will  come  to  the  Capitol  this  Wednes- 
day evening  to  deliver  his  state  of  the' 
Union  address.  His  speech  will  be  suc- 
cessful to  the  extent  that  it  addresses 
in  a  real  and  concrete  way  the  anxi- 
eties that  the  "American  people  feel 
about  the  future.  His  speech  will  be  a 
success  if  he  presents  a  real.  fair,  and 
achievable  program  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficits.  His  speech  will  be 
a  success  if  he  outlines  a  program 
which  will  erase  the  growing  trade  def- 
icit. 

The  other  anxiety  of  the  American 
people  which  the  President  must  ad- 
dress is  that  created  by  the  failure  of 
his  administration  to  achieve  diplo- 
matic solutions  In  the  world.  There- 
fore, to  be  a  success,  his  speech  must 
contain  a  blueprint,  not  rhetoric,  for 
withdrawing  our  Marines  from  Leba- 
non. It  must  also  contain  an  achieva- 
ble plan  to  bring  about  a  break- 
through in  the  long-frozen  arms  con- 
trol negotiations. 

There  are  frightening  storm  clouds 
on  the  horizon  of  the  future  of  our 
Nation.  The  President,  like  the  people 
of  my  State  of  West  Virginia,  must  be 
able  to  see  them.  We  shall  await  with 
great  interest  his  state  of  the  Union 
address  in  the  hopes  that  he  has  a  pro- 
gram to  do  something  about  those 
problems. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
now  there  is  a  time  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  as  previ- 
ously ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to 
exceed  1  hour  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  10  minutes  each. 


THE  FEDERAL  DEFICIT 
Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  few  issues  in  the  public  debate 
that  enjoy  a  broad  consensus.  One 
that  does,  however,  Is  the  Federal  defi- 
cit—and the  growing  fear  in  this  coun- 
try as  to  its  consequences.  There  are 
some  obvious  dissidents  to  this  consen- 
sus, but  we  are  all  far  too  aware  of 
that. 

However,  if  one  talks  to  economist*, 
domestic  or  internationjd.  chief  execu- 
tive officers,  editors,  or  just  plain  citi- 
zens, the  response  Is  overwhelming. 
Why  do  not  the  powers  that  be  in 
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Washington  deal  with  this  menace  to 
our  future? 

The  answer  is  simple. 

The  political  will  just  is  not  there. 

For  months  a  number  of  us  have 
been  giving  speeches  both  at  home 
and  around  the  country,  to  try  to 
achieve  some  movement  on  this  issue. 
The  progress  has  been  snail-like. 

Yesterday  and  this  morning  I  felt  a 
surge  of  hope  and  admiration  when 
the  majority  leader  spoke  of  his  deter- 
mination to  independently  try,  as  he 
put  it.  to  "make  a  down-payment"  on 
reducing  the  Federal  deficit. 

This  determination  is,  of  course,  typ- 
ical of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

This  morning  I  called  the  majority 
leader  with  a  proposal  which  I  will 
present  to  my  colleagues  at  this  point. 

For  several  months  I  have  been  sug- 
gesting that  an  economic  summit  be 
called  by  the  President  to  deal  with 
the  deficit.  Whatever  the  merits  of 
such  a  notion,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is 
not  going  to  happen. 

Why?  Again,  the  lack  of  political 
wiU. 

So  all  of  this  has  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  political  will  is  the 
problem,  why  not  assign  the  task  to 
those  whose  circumstances  allow  for 
all  kinds  of  political  will. 

S(>ecifically.  I  suggested  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  he  convene  a  genu- 
ine lame-duck  session. 

There  are  four  of  us  in  this  body  not 
nuining  for  reelection— myself.  Sena- 
tor Baker,  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  West  Virginia  and  Texas. 
Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Toweh. 

One  liberal,  two  moderates,  and  one 
conservative.  Two  Democrats  and  two 
Republicaiis.  The  symmetry  is  rather 
clear. 

Why  not  take  it  upon  ourselves  to 
try  and  come  up  with  a  package  of  rec- 
ommendations to  reduce  the  deficit 
that  we  can  present  to  our  96  col- 
leagues. 

i  am  not  at  all  suggesting  that  it  can 
be  done.  I  am  merely  suggesting  that 
we  give  it  an  honest  effort  keeping  in 
mind  the  need  to  consult  those  of  our 
colleagues  such  as  Senator  Dole,  Sen- 
ator Byrd,  Senator  Dohenici.  Senator 
Chiles.  Senator  Long,  and  others  who 
have  a  clear  interest  in  the  process. 

We  are  a  uniquely  positioned  four- 
some. Perhaps  we  can  provide  a  des- 
perately needed  service  to  our  country 
before  we  return  to  private  life. 

I  am  available.  I  hope  the  idea  is  at- 
tractive to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  indicate  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolphs  wishes  to  speak  on  this 
matter  at  some  subsequent  point.  He 
was  here  in  the  Chamber  waiting,  but 
had  a  1:45  p.m.  appointment  in  his 
office. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
Friday,  January  20  New  Yor^  Times 


article  on  the  deficit,  as  well  as  an  arti- 
cle in  today's  Washington  Post  de- 
scribing an  Interview  with  Senator 
Baker  on  "Meet  the  Press." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


New  York  Times.  Jan.  20.  1984] 


THE  PRXSIOENT  S  POINT  OF  VIEW 


Deplored  bt  All,  Resolved  by 
None 


(BylSteven  R.  Welsman) 

WashingtomL— An  unusual  atmosphere 
has  begun  to\penneate  discussions  at  the 
White  House,  i^  Congress  and  elsewhere  In 
Washington  when  the  subject  of  the  Feder- 
al budget  comes  up.  The  atmosphere  is  one 
of  extraordinary  futility. 

Aides  to  President  Reagan  are  scurrying 
from  meeting  to  meeting  to  discuss  the 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  to  be  sub- 
mitted Feb.  1.  Their  talks,  however,  are  said 
to  focus  less  on  what  Is  to  be  proposed  than 
on  what  to  say  about  the  fact  that  very 
little  is  to  be  proposed. 

It  Is  a  strange  predicament  for  a  President 
who  has  spent  much  of  the  last  three  years 
dominating  the  budget  process.  Like  a  har- 
ried man  shopping  for  a  used  car.  Mr. 
Reagan  has  sp>ent  the  last  few  months  kick- 
ing the  tires  of  one  new  approach  after  an- 
other to  the  $200  billion  Federal  deficit, 
only  to  decide  to  keep  the  Jalopy  he  has 
been  driving  for  years. 

First   there   was   talk   that   Mr.   Reagan 
would   propose   a   sweeping   new   round   of 
budget  cuts,  in  keeping  with  his  ideologii 
view  that  spending  restraint  is  the  only  wa^ 
to  get  rid  of  deficits.  By  all  accounts,  howev- 
er, politics  has  intervened. 

Mr.  Reagan  Is  now  expected  to  seek  only 
$7  billion  in  new  cuts.  E>ven  these  are  to  be 
offset  by  spending  increases  for  programs  to 
build  a  new  space  station,  intensify  anti- 
crime  efforts  and  other  election-year  "good- 
ies." 

Mr.  Reagan  has  also  given  some  consider- 
ation to  seeking  tax  increases  next  year,  or 
to  seeking  tax  increases  that  would  be  con- 
tingent on  his  getting  certain  spending  cuts. 

A  posTnitE  OF  realism 

Both  these  ideas  have  been  around,  of 
course.  The  contingency  plan  was  even  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Reagan  last  February.  This 
year.  David  A.  Stockman,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
Martin  S.  Feldstein.  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  were  the  used  car 
salesmen  who  tried  to  sell  Mr.  Reagan  on  it 
again. 

But  Administration  officials  report  that 
taxes  are  out  now.  They  cite  the  opposition 
of  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan  and 
a  group  of  White  House  aides  who  are  nor- 
mally sympathetic  to  tax  Increases  but  who 
have  decided  this  year  that  significant  new 
taxes  will  die  In  Congress. 

"It's  a  posture  of  realism."  said  an  Admin- 
istration official.  "Why  come  up  with  spend- 
ing cuts  or'  tax  increases  that  have  no 
chance  of  getting  enacted  and  cause  need- 
less political  flak  for  the  President?" 

Having  also  ruled  out  cuts  in  the  growth 
of  military  spending,  the  President's  advis- 
ers now  face  the  question  of  what  to  say 
about  the  deficit. 

One  idea  that  rose  to  the  surface  for  a 
while  was  to  deplore  the  deficit  and  then 
propose  a  new  bipartisan  commission  to  rec- 
onunend  a  solution  after  the  election.  The 
commission  idea  is  reportedly  still  alive,  but 
Mr.  Reagan  is  said  to  be  uneasy. 


Describing  his  misgivings,  an  Administra- 
tion official  said  that  If  the  commission 
were  stacked  In  Mr.  Reagan's  favor,  it  would 
be  attacked  by  Democrats  as  a  fraud,  and  if 
it  were  genuinely  bipartisan,  it  would  be  out 
of  control. 

"From  the  President's  point  of  view,  a 
commission  doesn't  make  sense."  said  an- 
other adviser.  "How  can  he  embark  on  a  re- 
election campaign  and  call  for  a  mandate  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion?" 

With  regard  to  the  budget.  White  House 
officials  report  that  the  basic  themes  of  Mr. 
Reagan's  presumed  re-election  drive  will  be 
familiar.  This  Saturday,  for  example,  he 
plans  another  radio  address  in  which  he  as- 
serts that  deficits  derive  from  Government 
overspending,  rather  than  undert&xatlon. 

Campaign  officials  feel  that  as  long  as  the 
President  can  continue  to  characterize  the 
choices  this  way.  he  will  be  able  to  fend  off 
attacks  by  Democrats  on  the  deficit.  If  the 
Democrats  can  tie  Mr.  Reagan  to  an  at- 
tempt to  dismantle  specific  programs,  how- 
ever, they  may  have  the  upper  hand. 

stockman's  conclusions 

Underlying  the  budget  discussions  this 
year  is  a  feeling  of  resignation  among  Mr. 
ReagtLn's  closest  advisers  at  the  White 
House,  recently  expressed  by  Mr.  Stockman. 

In  a  revealing  new  Interview  in  Fortune 

Magazine.  Mr.  Stockman  states  that  "this 

democracy  is  somewhat  ambivalent  about" 

the  budget.  The  public,  he  says,  wants  both 

low  taxes  and  substantial  public  spending." 

The  Administration.  Mr.  Stockman  goes 
on  to  say.  seems  to  have  reached  the  point 
where  it  is  doubtful  that  it  will  achieve  new 
spending  cuts,  even  If  Mr.  Reagan  is  re- 
elected. The  large  and  costly  "social  policy 
conunitments"  to  the  middle  class  that  have 
gone  largely  uncut  up  to  now.  such  as  Medi- 
care, farm  programs  and  veterans'  benefits, 
are  likely  to  remain  "impervious,"  Mr. 
Stockman  concludes. 

'We  have  gone  through  a  great  testing 
process  for  three  years,  and  that  defines  the 
financing  requirements  of  the  Govern- 
ment," Mr.  Stockman  says.  "Now  we  have  to 
figure  out  how  to  pay  our  bills." 

Mr.  Stockman's  philosophical  note 
prompted  a  "no  comment"  today  from 
Larry  Speakes.  the  White  House  spokes- 
man. Other  aides  said  Mr.  Stockman  was 
simply  saying  In  public  what  he  has  been 
saying  in  private,  and  the  budget  director 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  trouble  over  the 
interview. 

Another  sign  of  the  futility  this  year  came 
last  week  after  the  report  of  the  President's 
Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control, 
headed  by  J.  Peter  Grace,  which  came  up 
with  steps  to  wipe  out  the  deficit  by  using 
sound  business  practices. 

CARTER  faced  SAME  DILEMMA 

It  turned  out  that  such  practices  entailed 
cuts  in  welfare  payments.  Social  Security, 
food  stamps  and  other  benefits,  as  well  as  a 
huge  "hit  list"  of  popular  public  works 
projects.  No  sooner  "had  Mr.  Reagan 
thanked  Mr.  Grace  than  aides  began  ac- 
knowledging that  few,  if  any  of  his  recom- 
mendations would  l>e  put  in  the  budget. 

Four  years  ago  President  Carter  faced  the 
same  dilemma  Mr.  Reagan  now  faces:  how 
to  do  something  about  a  deficit  when  virtu- 
ally everything  that  could  be  done  is  consid- 
ered politically  unpalatable. 

Mr.  Carter  offered  an  initial  budget,  then 
was  forced  to  rewrite  it  with  Congress  in 
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order  to  incorporate  more  spending  cuts.  No 
one  expects  this  to  happen  to  Mr.  Reagan's 
budget  this  year  because  the  political  cli- 
mate has  changed. 

In  1980  there  was  a  clamor  to  reduce  defi- 
cits to  get  rid  of  high  Interest  rates  and  in- 
flation. The  clamor  is  gone  today.  Congress- 
men report  that  their  constituents  have 
little  sense  of  urgency  about  deficits.  Hence 
the  Administration's  approach,  and  its  hope 
that  it  will  suffice,  for  the  time  being  at 
lea:>t. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  23.  19841 
Baker  To  Back  Deficit-Cutting  Efforts 
Despite  Reagan  Opposition 
(By  Dale  Russakoff ) 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Howard  H.  Baker 
Jr.  (R-Tenn.)  said  yesterday  that  he  will 
support   congressional   efforts   to   make   a 
•down  payment "  on  reducing  the  federal 
deficit  through  tax  increases  and  spending 
cuU  in  the  fiscal  1985  budget  despite  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  announced  opposition. 

"I  think  we  need  to  make  a  down  payment 
this  year.  We  need  to  show  our  good  faith." 
Baker  said  on  -Meet  the  Press"  (NBC, 
WRC).  endorsing  an  idea  advanced  by 
Senate  Finance  Committee  Chairman 
Robert  J.  Dole  (R-Kan.)  for  a  combination 
of  taxes  and  budget  cuts.  ".  .  .  Congress 
should  take  an  initiative. " 

Baker  declined  to  take  a  position  on  spe- 
cific ways  of  reducing  the  deficit,  saying 
only  that  "I  think  Dole's  on  the  right 
track  "  Dole  has  proposed  varying  combina- 
tions and  amounts  of  tax  and  spending  ini- 
tiatives. 

Reagan  has  refused  to  include  a  major  tax 
Increase  or  substantial  spending  reductions 
m  his  forthcoming  budget.  Without  such 
action,  the  deficit  is  expected  to  reach  about 
$180  billion  in  fiscal  1985  and  remain  high. 
The  president's  critics  and  some  of  his  ad- 
visers say  this  would  force  up  interest  rates 
and  undercut  the  economic  recovery. 

Baker,  who  emphasized  that  he  does  not 
expect  significant  deficit  reductions  in  this 
election  year,  said  he  is  considering  a  pro- 
gr^  to  bring  about  $28  billion  in  savings, 
as'proposed  in  the  budget  reconciliation  bill 
that  failed  to  pass  last  year. 

Baker  also  said  he  will  advocate  creating  a 
bipartisan  commission  on  the  deficit  to 
tackle  the  "underlying  issue "  of  how  to  cut 
spending  for  entitlement  or  basic  benefit 
programs,  such  as  Social  Security  and  wel- 
fare, which  increase  annually  and  make  up 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  budget. 

Reagan  recently  indicated  to  advisers  that 
he  had  rejected  the  idea  of  a  deficit  study 
commission  because  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
perceived  as  an  empty  gesture.  But  a  Senate 
aide  said  Baker  expects  to  reach  agreement 
with  Reagan  on  some  form  of  bipartisan  ini- 
tiative. 

Involving  leaders  of  both  parties  would  be 
the  only  way  to  turn  the  explosive  debate 
over  entitlement  reforms  into  "a  politically 
acceptable  task  for  Congress  to  address, " 
Baker  said.  He  said  he  hoped  that  such  a 
panel  would  propose  reforms  for  Congress 
to  address  in  1985  legislation. 

On  other  issues  confronting  Congress  this 
year.  Baker  said  he  will  oppose  initiatives 
aimed  at  an  early  pullout  of  Marines  from 
Lebanon  and  will  support  passage  of  a 
Latin-American  aid  package  totaling  $8  bil- 
lion, as  proposed  by  a  commission  headed  by 
former  secretary  of  state  Henry  A.  Kissin- 
ger. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A     POLITICIAN'S 
JUDGE       WILEY 


TRIBUTE  TO 
POUTICIAN: 
HICKMAN 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  rise  today  to 
observe  the  passing  of  a  well-known 
and  popular  Alabamian,  Judge  Wiley 
Hickman,  who  died  on  January  3, 
1984.  I  would  have  spoken  earlier  if 
the  Senate  had  not  been  in  recess 
until  today. 

He  belonged  to  a  breed  of  vanishing 
old-time  probate  judges  who  were  un- 
doubtedly the  political  leaders  of  their 
counties.  He  was  elected  to  six  terms, 
encountering  opposition  only  twice. 
The  trust  of  the  county's  residents  was 
definitely  with  Wiley  Hickman.  Al- 
though a  Jefferson  County  native,  he 
had  been  a  resident  of  Etowah  County 
since  1939. 

Past  president  of  Alabama  Judges  of 
Probate  Association,  he  was  elected  to 
the  position  of  Alabama's  National 
Democratic  Committeeman  in  1980  by 
the  State  Democratic  Executive  Com- 
mittee, on  which  he  had  served  for  18 
years.  He  also  helped  write  the  canon 
of  judicial  ethics  presently  in  use. 

Wiley  Hickman  was  a  man  of  unim- 
peachable and  admirable  character, 
the  kind  that  enabled  him  to  maintain 
a  firm  grip  on  county  political  activi- 
ties and  remain  actively  involved  in 
fraternal  and  church  organizations. 
Teaching  a  Sunday  school  class  for  24 
years  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Gadsden  is  but  one  example  of  his 
strong  support  and  dedication  to  his 
church  and  community.  He  also  orga- 
nized the  Etowah  County  Boys  Club 
and  served  as  its  first  president. 

Fellow  citizens  admired  his  talent  of 
conununicating  with  people.  Wiley 
Hickman  was  referred  to  as  a  "politi- 
cian's politician"  who  was  working  all 
the  time.  He  could  be  found  shaking 
every  available  hand  In  the  courthouse 
and  on  the  town's  sidewalks,  for  those 
were  the  people  of  Etowah  County, 
the  ones  who  elected  him. 

When  a  friend  called  to  congratulate 
him  the  day  after  the  1976  election 
where  he  carried  all  the  county's 
boxes  except  one,  Hickman  was  not  in 
his  office.  A  secretary  said  he  was  In 
the  community  he  lost,  campaigning. 

Wiley  Hickman  was  a  popular  after- 
dinner  speaker  known  for  the  enter- 
taining stories  he  told.  In  1968.  he  was 
named  State  Grand  Orator  of  the  Ala- 
bama Blue  Lodge  Masons. 

Alabama  has  Indeed  lost  a  fine  citi- 
zen but  the  honest  principles  he  stood 


for  will  remain.  I  have  lost  a  close 
friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Gadsden  Times  and  one  from 
the  Birmingham  Post  HeraJd  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times,  Jan.  3. 
19841 


Hickman  Dies  at  66 
tBy  Jackie  Harris) 
Etowah    ciunty    Probate    Judge    Wiley 
Hickman,  th/ Judge  who  was  a  giant  in  state 
and  local  pedtics.  Is  dead  at  age  66. 

Dr.  Hajfeld  Wells,  spokesman  for  the  Bap- 
tist Jj^orial  Hospital,  announced  that 
HlcknUA  died  at  9:30  a.m.  today  in  the  in- 
tensivatore  unit,  where  he  had  been  since 
SundaAvpon.  Prior  to  that  time.  Hickman 
had  beeVh*  and  out  of  hospitals  undergoing 
treatment  mr  an  unspecified  blood  disorder. 
His  derftlT  creates  a  huge  gap  in  politics, 
since  th^opular  judge  was  Itnown  to  wield 
a  great  deal  of  influence  not  only  on  the 
local  level,  but  also  on  the  state  and  nation- 
al level. 

For  18  years.  Hickman  was  a  member  of 
the  Stale  Democratic  Executive  Committee, 
and  was  National  Democrat  Committeeman 
from  1981  through  '83. 

He  was  past  president  of  the  Alabama 
Judge  of  Probate  Association  and  was  active 
In  promulgating  the  present  Canons  of  Judi- 
cial Ethics. 

Hickman  first  started  out  as  a  sute  troop- 
er, but  in  1952,  ran  for  probate  Judge,  thus 
launching  a  career  in  public  service  that 
spanned  three  decades. 

Hickman  was  sworn  into  his  6th  term  of 
office  Jan.  5  last  year.  This  marked  his  31st 
year  in  office.  He  held  the  distinction  of 
serving  in  the  office  of  probate  Judge  longer 
than  any  other  person  ever  elected  to  the 
post. 

He  was  the  10th  probate  judge  In  Etowah 
County's  history. 

Prom  1952  until'  1976.  he  was  re-elected 
without  opposition;  however,  in  that  elec- 
tion, he  faced  two  opponents  but  won  in  a 
political  avalanche— defeating  his  nearest 
opponent  by  three  to  one.  He  again  encoun- 
tered opposition  in  1982.  Hickman  not  only 
defeated  his  opponent  by  a  wide  margin  but 
also  received  the  highest  number  of  votes 
cast  In  the  election,  drawing  more  votes 
than  Gov.  George  Wallace  and  Lt.  Gov.  Bill 
Baxley  In  the  county. 

His  popularity  also  was  evidenced  by  the 
frequency  with  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
speak  at  local  civic  luncheons  and  affairs 
held  throughout  the  state.  His  down-home 
humor  and  keen  wit  not  only  helped  make 
him  popular  on  the  talk  circuit,  but  also 
earned  him  the  honor  of  being  named  State 
Grand  Orator,  Alabama  Blue  Lodge  Ma.sons. 
1968. 

The  Judge  was  bftsy  in  the  community, 
fraternal  and  church  affairs,  having  taught 
the  largest  Bible  class  in  the  First  Baptist 
Church  for  the  past  24  years.  The  class  Is 
best  known  as  "The  Hickman  Class. " 

Hickman,  of  whom  it  was  commonly  said 
that  he  was  of  a  family  that  was  poor,  never 
lost  that  rapport  with  the  common  man.  He 
was  the  politician's  politician,  often  seen 
"campaigning, "  shaking  hands  with  anyone 
who  neared  his  office  at  the  courthouse, 
trying  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  people  who 
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elected  him  to  office.  In  the  biographical 
sketch  on  Hickman  provided  by  his  office, 
the  first  Item  listed  him  a    laborer.' 

The  fruits  of  his  labor  can  be  seen  in  the 
many  rhanges  the  office  of  probate  judge 
has  undergone  throughout  his  lengthy  stint 
m  office 

That  office  closed  brielly  this  morning,  in 
homage  to  the  passing  of  a  man  who  left  his 
■^nark  on  Etowah  County 

Survivors  includt-  his  wife.  Doris;  a  broth- 
er, Kelly  Hickman,  who  lives  in  Jefferson 
•  County;  son.  David  Hickman;  daughter. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Hickman  Freeman;  son-in- 
law.  Gar.s  Freeman,  two  grandchildren. 
Gary  Freeman  Jr..  and  Mary  Elutabeth 
Freeman 

Gary  Freemaii.  v,n  t>ehalf  of  the  family, 
said.  "The  kind  expressions  of  sympathy 
and  the  kindness  shown  have  been  over- 
whelming, and  certainly  are  appreciated." 

FRIENDS  MOl'RN  HICKMAN 

Grown  men  wept  unashamedly  this  morn- 
ing ^  news  of  the  death  of  Probate  Judge 
Wiley  Hickman  .spread  across  Etowah 
County  and  the  state. 

Hickman  was  remembered  as  a  master  pol- 
itician who  never  forgot  a  name,  a  big-heart- 
ed man  who  helped  many  people  during  a 
career  in  public  service  that  spanned  more 
than  three  decades.  Everyone  thought  of 
him  as  a  close  friend. 

"He  was  a  dear,  close  personal  friend  of 
mine  and  it  will  be  a  terrific  loss  not  only  to 
me  personally  but  to  the  entire  state  as 
well,"  George  Bailes.  former  head  of  the 
state  Democratic  Party  said  vrm  franklv 
shocked.' 

Although  Hickman's  failing  health  was 
well  known,  his  death  took  many  of  his  po- 
litical and  personal  friends  by  surprise. 

Its  such  a  loss  Nobody  will  ever  take  his 
place."  Gadsden  attorney  Buford  Copeiand 
sa.d.  He  set  such  a  high  standard  for  public 
service  in  this  community  and  I  never  saw 
him  turn  down  anyone  who  was  in  need.' 

State  Sen.  Bill  Dnnkard  said  Hirkman 
always  was  ready  with  advicf  for  young  poli- 
ticians but  was  never  overbearing. 

"He  always  advised  me  with  caution  and 
interest  he  was  a  great  mentor  to  me. 

He  was  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  in  the  po- 
litical sen.se  It'.s  a  great  ioss  to  Alabama,  a 
great  loss  to  Etowah  County  and  a  devastat 
ing  loss  to  me  personally."  Drinkard  said. 

Gadsden  Aviatior  and  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Director  Floyd  Bcddingfield  met  Hick- 
man more  than  30  years  ago  when  the  judge 
was  a  motor  scout  for  »  hat  then  was  known 
as  the  Alabama  Highway  Patrol. 

"He  was  a  pood  friend  of  mine  and 
Etowah  County  us  going  to  miss  him.  1  knew 
he  was  sick,  but  I  didn't  know  he  was  that 
sick.  If  ^e  met  you.  he  would  remember 
your  nam*-  and  everytime  from  then  on 
when  he  saw  you  he  would  remember  your 
name."  Beddingfield  said. 

"We  have,  all  lost  a  very  dear  and  personal 
friend."  state  Rep.  Joe  Ford  said.  He  was 
not  only  the  most  respectable  leader  m 
Etowah  County,  but  highly  respected  in 
slate  politics  as  well  My  condolences  go  out 
to  his  family  and.  certainly,  he  will  be 
missed  as  a  friend." 

Cecil  Robertson,  head  of  the  Etowah 
County  Democratic  Party,  said  he  was  sad 
dened  by  the  news  of  Hickman's  death. 

"He  was  a  very  respected  servant  for  more 
than  30  years  .  .  .  Wiley  was  never  tod  busy 
to  help  anyone.'  Robertson  said. 

Circuit  Clerk  Billy  Yates  said  Hickman 
was  a  fine  man. 


"He  was  a  statesman  on  a  local  level.  It 
didn't  matter  who  you  were,  he  w"ould  help 
you  if  he  could,"  "Jfates  said. 

Etowah  County's  "Politicians' 
Politician"  Dies 

Gadsden.— Etowah  County  Probate  Judge 
Wiley  Hickman,  a  man  whose  name  was  syn- 
onomous  with  Democratic  Party  politics  in 
Alabama,  is  dead  at  the  age  of  66. 

Hickman,  probate  Judge  of  Etowah 
County  since  January  1953.  died  yesterday 
morning  in  the  intensive  care  unit  at  Bap- 
tist Memorial  Hospital  here.  He  was  hospi- 
talized Sunday  and  had  been  battling  an  un- 
specified blood  disorder  for  about  six 
months. 

In  Alabama.  Hickman  was  one  of  the  last 
of  a  breed  of  old-time  probate  judges  who 
knew  most  of  a  county's  secrets  and  main- 
tained a  firm  grip  on  the  county's  political 
activities. 

In  addition  to  his  probate  office.  Hickman 
was  Alabama's  National  Democratic  com- 
mitteeman. He  was  elected  to  that  position 
m  1980  by  the  State  Democratic  Executive 
Committee,  replacing  a  close  friend,  former 
U.S.  Rep.  Albert  Rains,  also  of  Gadsden. 

Hickman  had  been  a  member  of  the  state 
executive  committee  18  years  and  was  past 
president  of  the  Alabama  Judge  of  Probate 
Association. 

A  former  state  trooper,  Hickman  was  first 
elected  probate  judge  in  the  1952  election 
and  was  serving  his  sixth  term  of  office  at 
his  death.  He  was  re-elected  without  opposi- 
tion each  lime  untii  1976  when  he  defeated 
two  opponents,  the  closest  by  a  3  to  1 
margin.  He  had  one  opponent  in  1982  and 
overwhelmingly  defeated  him.  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  election, 
including  names  such  as  Gov.  George  Wal- 
lace and  Lt  Gov  Bill  Baxley. 

A  popular  after-dinher  speaker,  Hickman 
was  namt-d  Stale  Grand  Orator,  Alabama 
Blue  Lodge  Mason  in  1968. 

He  wa^  known  for  the  stories  he  lolc  in 
speeches  at  political  gatherings  and  dinners, 
but  he  wa.s  also  the  rubject  of  political  sto- 
nes One  concerned  the  1976  election,  when 
he  carried  all  the  county's  boxes  except  one 
When  a  friend  called  the  day  after  the  elec- 
tion to  congratulate  him,  Hickman  was  not 
in  his  office.  A  secretary  said  he  was  in  the 
community  he  lost,  campaigning. 

Hickman  was  referred  to  as  a  "politicians" 
politician'"  who  was  campaigning  all  the 
time  He  was  often  seen  shaking  any  avail 
able  hands  in  the  courthouse  and  friends 
knew  that  when  they  accompanied  him  to 
lunch,  he  would  know  and  greet  most  of  the 
other  diners.  . 

Hickman  was  active  in  community,  frater- 
nal and  church  organizations  and  taught  a 
Sunday  School  class  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Gadsden  for  24  years. 

The  funeral  will  be  2  p.m.  tomorrow".  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Gadsden,  buric'  in  Crest- 
wood  Cemetery.  Robert  Hilt,  chairman  of 
the  Etowah  County  Commission  said  the 
courthouse  will  l>e  closed  tomorrow  after- 
"noon  in  honor  of  Hickman.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife.  Mrs.  Dons  Hickman:  son. 
David  Hickman:  daughter.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Freeman:  brother.  Kelly  Hickman. 

[Prom  the  Gadsden  Times.  Jan.  5.  1984] 
Judge  Hickman 

As  a  gifted  and  popular  public  speaker. 
Wiley  Hickman  told  a  lot  of  stories.  A  lot  of 
stories  were  told  about  him  too.  Like  tne 
one  several  years  ago.  just  after  he  had  won 
still  another  election. 


He  had  just  been  re-elected  to  another 
term  as  Probate  Judge  of  Etowah  County, 
scoring  a  landslide  victory.  He  had  carried 
every  box  in  the  county,  except  one.  The 
next  morning,  one  of  his  many  admirers 
dropped  by  to  congratulate  him.  But  he  was 
not  there.  He  was  out  in  the  community 
where  he  had  lost  that  one  box— and  was 
campaigning. 

If  Wiley  Hickman  enjoyed  one  thing,  it 
was  politicking.  Around  here  at  least,  he 
had  no  peer.  Without  a  doubt,  he  was  the 
politician's  politician.  But  he  seemed  to  do 
it  in  a  manner  that  belied  most  other  office- 
holders or  those  aspiring  to  be  one.  It  was 
hard  to  tell  if  he  was  just  being  his  friendly 
self  or  politicking  for  the  next  election. 
Once,  one  of  his  infrequent  political  oppo- 
nents—it was  rare  indeed  when  anyone  ran 
against  him— said  the  judge  could,  if  he 
wished,  tell  you  some  bad  new"s  and  actually 
make  you  enjoy  hearing  it. 

Wiley  Hickman's  name  was  synonymous 
w"ith  politics,  not  just  in  Etowah  County  but 
throughout  Alabama,  and  to  some  degree, 
even  nationally.  He  was  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Alabama  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  18  years  and  was  Alabama's 
National  Democratic  committeeman.  No  one 
was  more  loyal  to  the  Democratic  Party.  No 
one  inside  it  was  more  respected.  Little 
w"onder  than  that  he  was  known  statewide 
as  a  "Yellow"  Dog  Democrat,  meaning  that  he 
would  faithfully  support  the  party's  nomi- 
nee, should  the  party  resort  to  such  a  candi- 
date. 

Though  devoted  to  philosophies  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  he  was  not  hesitant  to 
recommend  a  change  of  route  if  he  thought 
the  party— statewide  or  nationally— was 
straying  off  course.  His  ear  was  to  the 
ground.  He  felt  the  pulse  of  the  people.  He 
had  an  uncanny  sense  of  political  direction, 
and  his  advice  was  sound.  Too  bad  it  could 
not  always  be  followed. 

But  no  individual  reaches  the  pinnacle  if 
he  travels  on  a  one-way  street.  Wiley  Hick- 
man was  far  more  than  just  a  politician. 

Pew  community  or  civic  cau.ses  were  un- 
dertaken without  his  participation.  There 
were  many  such  projects,  but  the  one  most 
remembered  is  the  Etowah  County  Boys" 
Club— which  he  organized  and  was  its  first 
president. 

And  the  First  Baptist  Church.  If  he 
wasn"t  at  the  courthouse,  likely  he  was  at 
First  Baptist.  He  was  a  deacon  tht. t.  and  a 
teacher  of  a  Sunday  School  class  for  24 
years— the  Wiley  J.  Hickman  Sunday  School 
Class. 

The  judge  has  told  his  last  down-home 
humorous  story  He  has  taught  his  last 
Sunday  School  class.  He  has  shaken  his  last 
hand— boy.  did  he  love  to  shake  hands.  He 
has  made  his  last  telephone  call  on  behalf 
of  someone  in  need.  Because  he  did  these 
things— and  a  lot  more  good  deeds— many 
people  are  the  belter  for  it.  All  of  us  will 
miss  him. 


THE    SESQUICENTENNIAL    CELE- 
BRATION OF  WETUMPKA,  ALA. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  recognize  and  congratulate 
the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Wetumpka. 
Ala.,  on  their  upcoming  150th  anniver- 
sary, which  will  occur  on  February  13, 
1984. 

The  County  of  Elmore,  in  the  "heart 
of  the  heart  of  Dixie, "  has  as  its  seat 
of  government  the  city  of  Wetumpka, 
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Beautifully  located  at  the  end  of  the 
Appalachian  foothills  in  central  Ala- 
bama, just  slightly  southeast  of  the 
State's  geographic  center,  Wetumpka 
is  divided  almost  in  half  by  the  Coosa 
River,  a  wide  curving  river  that  derives 
its  name  from  the  Creek  Indians.  The 
Indians  called  the  area  We-wau-tum- 
cau,  or  "Land  of  Rumbling  Water." 

Settlers  began  pouring  into  the  We- 
tumpka area  when  fears  of  Indians 
subsided,  beginning  with  the  defeat  of 
the  Creeks  at  the  Battle  of  Horseshoe 
Bend  in  1814.  It  was  20  years  later,  in 
1834.  that  the  settlement  east  of  the 
Coosa  River  was  incorporated  by  the 
State  of  Alabama.  In  a  separate  act 
later,  in  1834.  the  western  portion  of 
the  town  was  incorporated.  It  was  5 
years  later  when  the  two  halves  were 
officially  combined  into  one  town.  In- 
terestingly, the  town  remained  split 
between  two  counties  until  Elmore 
County  was  created  in  1866.  combining 
parts  of  Coosa  and  Autauga  Counties. 
The  city  of  Wetumpka  is  rich  in  his- 
toric traditions  and  contributions.  A 
granite  monument  stands  at  the  west 
end  of  the  arched  bridge  spanning  the 
Coosa  River,  in  memory  of  the  We- 
tumpka Guards  and  other  Confeder- 
ate soldiers  of  the  area  who  served  in 
the  War  Between  the  States. 

Like  towns  throughout  America,  reli- 
gion has  served  as  a  backbone  of  We- 
tumpka since  its  founding.  The 
strength  necessary  for  survival  in 
early  America  was  fostered  by  reli- 
gious institutions.  Wetumpka,  through 
the  years,  has  been  the  recipient  of 
tremendous  contributions  from 
churches,  established  early  in  the 
town's  development  and  providing 
moral  and  spiritual  leadership  ever 
since.  The  congregation  of  the  towTi's 
Baptist  Church  dates  back  to  May  of 
1821.  The  Presbyterian  Church,  estab- 
lished in  1835,  was  where  William 
Yancey,  one  of  the  major  influences 
leading  to  Alabama's  secession  prior  to 
the  Civil  War,  attended  services. 

In  1839,  Alabama  constructed  a 
State  penitentiary  near  Wetumpka. 
Following  the  construction  of  Kilby 
Prison,  the  original  structure  was  used 
as  a  prison  for  women.  Eventually, 
Julia  Tutwiler  Prison  for  Women  was 
built  in  the  Wetumpka  area  in  1941. 
Facilities  in  that  part  of  Elmore 
County  have  helped  provide  the  favor- 
able correctional  atmosphere  neces- 
sary for  rehabilitation. 

On  February  13,  1984,  just  a  few 
short  weeks  away.  Mr.  President,  a  his- 
torical plaque  will  be  unveiled  com- 
memorating the  city's  150  years  of  ex- 
istence. The  entire  city,  almost  5,000 
citizens  strong,  is  planning  a  year-long 
observance  in  recognition  'of  the 
strength  of  the  people  and  foundation 
of  Wetumpka. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  Wetumpka,  Ala.,  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  congratulate  this 
fine  city  on  this  momentous  occasion. 


an  occasion  where  its  fine  citizens  may 
show  their  civic  pride  and  their  dedica- 
tion to  State  and  country. 


CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  lost  a  great  patriot  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1983,  when  Congressman  Clem- 
ent Zablocki  passed  away.  As  chair- 
man of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  he  was  a  politican  who  put 
foreign  policy  above  politics. 

Chairman  Zablocki  believed  that  a 
strong  America  requires  a  strong  Pres- 
idency, and  he  consistently  worked 
closely  with  all  administrations  to 
help  form  a  consistent,  viable,  and  bi- 
partisan U.S.  foreign  policy.  But  his 
belief  in  a  strong  presidency  did  not 
lead  him  to  denigrate  the  constitution- 
al powers  of  the  Congress  which  he 
always  upheld.  He  was  a  major  archi- 
tect of  the  1973  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion and  earlier  this  year  worked  close- 
ly with  the  House  and  Senate  leader- 
ship to  implement  that  resolution  in 
the  case  of  Lebanon. 

Chairman  Zablocki  helped  form 
U.S.  foreign  policy  with  a  true  sense  of 
balance.  He  avoided  extreme  stands 
and  sought  practical  solutions.  He  be- 
lieved in  a  strong  defense  posture  for 
the  United  States  while  constantly 
championing  arms  control.  He  sup- 
ported moderate  growth  in  our  Na- 
tion's security  assistance  programs, 
but  never  at  the  expense  of  develop- 
ment assistance  to  the  world's  poor. 
He  did  not  shy  away  from  American 
military  involvement  overseas,  but 
always  cautioned  against  needless 
intervention. 

I  often  found  myself  across  the  table 
from  Chairman  Zablocki  during 
House-Senate  conference  committee 
meetings  He  was  a  true  gentleman 
with  the  ability  to  use  his  excellent 
sense  of  humor  to  diffuse  the  tension 
that  sometimes  builds  in  difficult'  ne- 
gotiating situations.  He  was  an  able 
negotiator  who  generally  worked  qui- 
etly behind  the  scenes  to  reach  agree- 
ments. His  word  was  as  good  as  gold. 

Chairman.  Zablocki  had  great  re- 
spect for  the  institution  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  was  an  ex- 
tremely hard-working  chairman.  Just 
this  year,  he  labored  tirelessly  in  the 
House  as  I  worked  in  the  Senate  to 
bring  the  foreign  assistance  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  the  floor.  Against  the  odds, 
he  succeeded  in  adding  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  to  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, thereby  preserving  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  authorizing  committees. 

While  we  on  Capitol  Hill  knew  Clem 
Zablocki  as  an  effective  legislator,  we 
also  admired  him  for  the  quality  of  his 
personal  life.  He  was  devoted  to  his 
church  and  family.  At  his  funeral,  the 
Rev.  Monsignor  Thomas  M.  Duffy 
praised  his  ability  to  apply  the  values 
of  the  church  to  his  leadership  posi- 
tion in  the  Congress,  and  further  to 


work    with    the    church    on    difficult 
issues  such  as  EI  Salvador. 

We  will  all  miss  Clem  Zablocki  s 
skill,  his  wisdom,  and  his  marvelous 
personal  attributes. 


DEATH  OF  Clement  j. 

ZABLOCKI 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
death  on  Saturday,  December  3,  of 
Clement  J.  Zablocki,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  Nation  lost  a  quiet  states- 
man and  Congress  a  valuable  friend 
and  colleague.  In  the  23  years  I  have 
known  him,  Congressman  Zablocki 
never  failed  to  impress  me  as  a  public 
man  who  always  sought  to  do  the 
right  thing.  He  served  his  country,  and 
his  beloved  Wisconsin  constituents 
with  a  vigor  and  dedication  that 
became  the  hallmark  of  his  tenure 
here  in  Congress,  which  spanned  more 
than  three  decades. 

In  foreign  policy.  Congressman  Za- 
blocki actively  engaged  the  principle 
that  partisan  divisions  end  at  the 
waters  edge.  He  sought  to  craft  bipar- 
tisan support  for  eight  Presidents— Re- 
publicans and  Democrjfcts  alike.  And  he 
worked  _^  tirelessly  for  this  principle, 
even  when  it  was  not  the  most  popular 
or  politic  thing  to  do,  such  as  his  sup- 
port for  the  U.S.  effort  in  Vietnam, 
and  more  recently,  his  support  for  an 
18-month  authorization  for  the  ma- 
rines in  Lebanon.  And  when  he 
thought  a  President  wrong,  the  moral 
weight  of  his  support  for  an  issue,  or  a 
piece  of  legislation  could  make  the  dif- 
ference, as  it  did  when  he  craftefl  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  a  decade  ago 
or  his  more  recent  leadership  on 
behalf  of  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution 
and  against  the  production  of  new 
lethal  nerve  gas  weapons. 

Although  he  was  comfortable  with 
foreign  leaders.  Kings,  and  Prime  Min- 
isters, a  confidant  to  Presidents,  and  a 
valued  counselor  to  Secretaries  of 
States,  Clement  Zablocki  was  one  of 
those  rare  breed  of  men  who  always 
seemed  untouched  by  the  arrogance  of 
power.  His  were  unassuming,  quiet 
methods  of  consensus-building.  He  es- 
chewed the  klieg  lights  and  the  con- 
frontational approach  on  most  issues, 
preferring  instead  to  build  support 
behind  the  scenes  for  the  right  policy 
for  the  country.  Although  not  every- 
one agreed  with  him  on  the  right 
thing  to  do"  in  each  instance,  no  one 
doubted  that,  at  heart,  Clement  Za- 
blocki was  a  patriot. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber with  deep  fondness  the  gentle  WTy 
humor,  and  the  fierce  dedication  to  his 
country  that  Clement  Zablocki 
brought  to  his  work  here  in  Congress. 
His  legacy  will  be  the  spirit  of  biparti- 
san cooperation  in  foreign  policy  and 
the  war  powers  law  that  cliarts  the 
gray  constitutional  area  between  the 
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legislative  and  executive  branches  gov- 
erning that  foreign  policy.  It  is  a 
legacy  that  will  endure. 


WHAT  DO  WE  HAVE  TO  FEAR  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  the 
answer  to  the  question.  What  do  we 
have  to  fear  in  Central  America,  is 
nothing.  Absolutely  nothing.  The 
people  of  this  country  have  paid  little 
or  no  attention  to  Central  America, 
and  as  ever  the  people  are  right.  Oh, 
yes,  we  should  help  the  desperately 
poor,  hungry  Central  Americans  with 
Peace  Corps-type  assistance.  But  fear 
them?  You  have  to  be  kidding.  How 
utterly  absurd  is  our  fear  of  the  likes 
of  Nicaragua  or  the  El  Salvador  rebels 
or  any  combination  of  power  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Look  at  the  facts:  The 
only  major  qountry  in  Central  Amer- 
ica is  Mexico.  Now  we  can  learn  a 
great  deal  from  the  wise  course  of  the 
Mexican  Government.  We  could  do  a 
lot  worse  than  emulating  what  Mexico 
is  doing.  Which  is  what?  Well,  to  begin 
with,  Mexico  is  our  friend.  Its  people 
elect  their  government  democratically. 

The  United  States  is  far  and  away 
Mexico's  most  important  trading  part- 
ner and  the  source  of  its  vital  tourist 
trade.  Is  Mexico  Communist?  No  way. 
Mexico  has  shown  no  disposition  to 
elect  a  Communist  government  nor  to 
Sympathize  with  the  likes  of  Fidel 
Castro,  let  alone  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  what  has  Mexico  done  about 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador?  Mexico 
has  quietly  and  persistently  tried  to 
cool  the  revolutionary  forces  in  Cen- 
tral America.  She  has  organized  the 
Cancun  group  and  constitutes  its  most 
important  component.  That  Cancun 
group  has  dedicated  itself  to  discour- 
aging violence  and  proposed  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes.  Has  it 
flexed  its  muscles  or  shown  the  flag  or 
made  a  big  show  of  arms?  No.  Could 


it?  Well,  by  comparison  with  other 
countries  in  Central  America,  Mexico 
certainly  has  the  size  and  military 
power  to  dominate  the  region.  Mexi- 
co's patience  and  peacefulness  repre- 
sents the  kind  of  constructive  conduct 
that  we  should  encourage  and  emu- 
late. 

After  all,  Mexico  has  the  same 
strong  opposition  to  communism  that 
we  have.  If  there  is  any  reason  to  fear 
Communist  challenge  to  its  territory 
and  its  sovereignty,  Mexico  may  have 
some  reason  to  be  concerned.  We  do 
not.  But  somehow  Mexico  seems  to 
have  the  equanimity  and  the  maturity 
to  maintain  its  patience  and  to  stand 
aside  from  whatever  turmoil  its  Cen- 
tral American  .neighbors  may  suffer. 
And  well  it  might.  What  threat  does 
Nicaragua  or  El  Salvador  or  both,  or 
for  that  matter  all  the  other  countries 
of  Central  America  combined,  repre- 
sent to  Mexico?  Obviously  none. 

Consider  Nicaragua.  What  is  its  pop- 
ulation? Its  GNP?  The  size  of  its 
army?  Its  air  force?  Its  navy?  Why 
should  Mexico  concern  itself  with 
these  little  mosquitos  buzzing  around 
its  nose?  A  mild  swat  here  and  there  if 
the  mosquitos  become  aggressive  and 
the  suicidal  urge  to  invade  Mexico 
ends  and  the  mosquitos  are  gone.  The 
only  way  these  mosquitos  could 
become  a  genuine  menace  would  be  for 
Mexico  to  become  involved  in  an  ag- 
gressive military  adventure  of  its  own 
to  purge  Central  America  of  commu- 
nism. If  it  did  that  it  could  have  a  gen- 
uine internal  revolution  on  its  hands. 
And  Mexico  would  become  in  the  eyes 
of  other  Central  American  countries 
the  bully  boy,  the  big  tough,  rich  guy 
everyone  loves  to  hate  and  yearns  to 
see  lose. 

Mexico  knows  that  these  swings  be- 
tween socialism  and  capitalism,  be- 
tween flirtations  with  Marxism  and  re- 
liance on  a  market  system,  between  co- 
zying  up  to  Cuba  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and 


nestling  up  to  the  United  States,  that 
these  flirtations  come,  and,  if  you 
leave  them  alone,  they  go.  Marxism 
contains  its  own  seeds  of  destruction 
in  countries  as  small,  as  weak,  as  poor 
as  the  Central  American  countries. 

The  people  of  these  countries  will 
not  put  up  for  long  with  the  corrupt 
selfishness  of  the  Marxian  bureaucra- 
cy. Just  as  they  will  not  put  up  with 
the  corrupt  selfishness  of  the  exploit- 
ing plutocracy  that  alternates  with  it. 
They  will  not,  that  is,  as  long  as 
Mexico  stays  out.  So  she  stays  out. 
Why  do  we  not  have  that  wisdom? 
True  we  have  the  wealth,  the  capacity 
to  greatly  assist  these  Central  Ameri- 
can nations,  and  at  little  net  cost  to 
ourselves  as  we  help  them  develop 
their  resources  and  a  trade  as  benefi- 
cial to  us  as  to  them.  But  if  we  chal- 
lenge the  sovereignty  of  these  little 
countries,  if  we  use  our  troops  or  a 
show  of  force  of  our  troops,  we  take 
exactly  the  step  that  makes  us  the 
hated  bully  on  the  block. 

And  everyone — even  some  of  our 
own  citizens— who  always  cheer  for 
the  little  guy,  the  underdog,  will  once 
again  wish  for  our  comeuppance.  And, 
of  course,  nowhere  is  the  certainty  of 
this  opposition  more  sure  than  in  the 
little  Central  American  countries 
themselves.  Nicaraguans  see  our  mas- 
sive aircraft  carriers.  They  hear  about 
our  tanks  and  planes  that  we  will 
deploy  into  nearby  Honduras,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  intimidating  their 
country.  And  if  they  did  not  have  a 
reason  for  fighting  and  dying  for  their 
country,  all  of  a  sudden  they  have  one. 
And  who  gave  it  to  them?  We  did. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  entitled  "Economic 
and  Military  Statistics— Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  States"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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RAPHAEL  LEMKIN:  "THE  UNOF- 
FICIAL MAN"  BEHIND  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  marked  the  35th  year  since  the 
United  Nations  endorsed  the  Interna- 
tional Genocide  Convention.  The  New 
York  City  Public  Library  is  observing 
this  anniversary  with  a  display  of  the 
personal  papers  and  writings  of  Raph- 
ael Lemkin,  whose  personal  crusade 
was  instrumental  in  raising  support 
for  the  convention. 

Lemkin's  is  story  of  a  great  individ- 
ual's triumph  over  adversity  against 
all  odds.  This  remarkable  Polish-bom 
Jewish  lawyer  and  scholar  was  uproot- 
ed by  the  1939  Nazi  occupation  of 
Poland,  in  which  his  entire  family, 
except  for  one  brother,  was^  wiped  out. 
Lemkin  escaped  to  Sweden,  and  from 
there  to  the  United  States.  A  prolific 
writer  on  international  law  and  a 
speaker  of  nine  languages,  he  taught 
at  Duke  and  at  Yale  before  leaving 
academia  to  lobby  full  time  for  a 
treaty  to  outlaw  such  acts  as  those 
which  victimized  his  family. 

Lemkin  worked  without  official 
status;  in  fact,  he  entitled  his  own 
autobiography  "The  Unofficial  Man." 
Instead,  he  became  known  for  his  in- 
tellect and  his  unswerving  dedication 
to  his  cause.  Lemkin  coined  the  very 
term,  "genocide,"  and  his  ideas  signifi- 
cantly shaped  the  treaty  which  even- 
tually banned  it. 

The  current  exhibit  of  Lemkin's 
work  was  first  proposed  by  William 
Korey,  human  rights  expert  at  B'nai 
B'rith  International.  According  to  a 
recent  New  York  Times  article,  he 
thought  the  exhibit  would  heighten 
interest  in  U.S.  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention— still  unratified 
after  35  years.  Said  Korey:  "Until  it 
does— ratify  the  treaty— the  United 
States  cannot  effectively  be  seen  as  a 
champion  of  human  rights."  Further- 
more. Korey  pointed  out,  the  moral 
impact  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  world 
opinion  which  it  represents  has  signifi- 
cant influence,  "because  no  one  wants 
to  be  accused  of  genocide." 

These  comments,  Mr.  President,  are 
right  on  the  mark.  After  3Vi  decades. 
is  it  not  time  we  recognized  the  validi- 
ty of  these  arguments?  Is  it  not  time 
for  the  United  States  to  join  the  92 
other  nations  which  have  ratified  the 
International  Genocide  Convention?  I 
believe  it  is,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
lend  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion before  another  year  goes  by. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article 
to  which  I  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sunday, 
December  4.  1983] 

Library  Show  Recalls  Mak  Behind  Treaty 
ON  Genocide 

(By  Kathleen  Teltsch) 

The  typed  manuscript  pages  have  turned 
yellow,  the  cheap  copybooks  are  worn,  and 
the  handwritten  notes  are  difficult  to  deci- 
pher. 

Together  they  represent  the  legacy  of 
Raphael  Lemkin,  a  Polish-bom  Jewish 
lawyer  who  crusaded  for  years  to  obtain 
United  Nations  approval  of  the  Genocide 
Convention,  a  treaty  outlawing  as  an  inter- 
national crime  the  mass  killing  of  national, 
racial  or  religious  groups. 

In  observance  of  the  35th  aiuiiversary  of 
the  convention's  approval,  the  Lemkin 
papers.  Including  an  unfinished  autobiogra- 
phy, will  go  on  display  at  1  p.m.  next  Friday 
at  the  New  York  Public  Library,  on  Fifth 
Avenue  at  42d  Street.  At  the  opening,  offi- 
cials from  the  United  Nations,  diplomats, 
scholars  and  civil  leaders  will  gather  to 
honor  the  author,  who  died  alone  in  poverty 
at  a  Manhattan  hotel  in  1959. 

Since  the  convention  was  approved,  92 
countries  have  accepted  the  treaty.  It  seeks 
to  deter  genocide  by  obligating  ratifying  na- 
tions to  punish  those  who  conunit  the 
crime,  whether  the  guilty  are  government 
rulers  or  citizens. 

VOLUMES  OP  CORRESPONDENCE 

The  memorabilia  includes  eight  chapters 
of  a  history  of  genocide— a  term  he  coined 
from  the  Greek  word  "genos,"  meaning 
race,  and  the  Latin  "cide, "  meaning  killing. 

Before  his  death,  at  the  age  of  58,  he  had 
published  11  books,  mainly  about  Interna- 
tional law,  1  volume  of  art  criticism  and  an- 
other about  rose  cultivation. 

But  the  focus  of  his  later  years  was  the 
genocide  treaty  he  helped  write.  His  papers 
Include  voluminous  correspondence  with 
government  leaders  of  the  40's  and  50's,  reli- 
gious organizations  and  labor  and  women's 
groups. 

He  became  acquainted  with  many  promi- 
nent individuals  during  his  years  at  the 
United  Nations,  where,  without  represent- 
ing a  government  or  an  accredited  organiza- 
tion, he  moved  freely  in  the  meeting  halls, 
buttonholing  delegates  to  plead  his  cause. 

THE  UWOITXCIAL  MAN 

A  friend  of  those  days,  a  Hungarian 
author,  Emery  Kelen.  said,  'The  man  was 
like  a  hermit  crab  who  spotted  an  empty 
office,  moved  In  and  made  it  his  home." 

Lemkin  liked  to  call  himself  •the  unoffi- 
cial man, "  because  It  described  his  status— 
or  lack  of  status.  It  was  the  title  for  his  un- 
published autobiography.  The  library's  ac- 


quisition Includes  some  chapters  about  his 
early  life. 

He  was  bom. in  eastern  Poland  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Universities  of  Lwow  and  Hei- 
delberg, spoke  nine  languages  and  frequent- 
ly represented  Poland  at  International  con- 
ferences. Then  came  the  Nazi  Invasion  of 
Poland  In  1939.  He  and  a  brother,  Ellas, 
alone  survived;  the  49  other  family  members 
were  wiped  out.  Although  wounded,  he  hid 
In  the  forests  until  he  escaped  and  eventual- 
ly reached  Sweden. 

In  the  United  SUtes,  he  taught  law  at 
Duke  and  Yale  Universities,  but  gave  up 
academic  life  to  devote  himself  full-time  to 
lobbying  when  the  United  Nations  set  up 
temporary  quarters  at  Lake  Success.  LI. 

AT  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  SESSION 

He  wrote  in  order  to  collect  a  small  re- 
serve of  money  for  the  stream  of  cables  he 
fired  off  constantly  to  governments.  When 
funds  gave  out,  there  was  a  hospitable  dis- 
tant relative.  Dr.  Robert  Lemkin.  who  took 
him  home. 

Somehow,  Raphael  Lemkin  scraped  to- 
gether funds  to  get  to  the  General  Assembly 
session  in  Paris  in  1948.  By  then.  hU  single- 
minded  dedication  was  well-known,  and  the 
president  of  the  assembly.  Dr.  Herbert  V. 
Evatt,  encountering  Mr.  Lemkin  in  a  hall- 
way, grasped  his  hand  saying  to  bystanders, 
"He  Is  a  great  fighter,  and  we  will  help  him 
win." 

But  when  the  convention  was  finally  ap- 
proved unanimously  and  well-wishers  went 
searching,  Lemkin  had  dropped  from  sight. 
That  night,  a  few  journalists  found  him 
seated  in  the  darkened  Assembly  Hall  In  the 
same  chair  he  had  occupied  earlier.  Lemkin, 
who  always  was  eager  to  talk,  begged  off. 
pleaded,  "Let  me  sit  here  alone." 

The  Lemkin  records  were  assembled  by 
the  library's  archivists  and  officials  of  Bnai 
B'rith,  the  Jewish  service  organization,  with 
the  help  of  a  few  of  his  friends. 

TO  REKINDLE  INTERESl 

It  was  the  director  of  policy  research  for 
B'nal  B'rith  Intematlonal  and  an  authority 
on  human  rights.  WlUiam  Korey,  who 
learned  of  the  papers  and  proposed  the  an- 
niversary observance  to  the  president  of  the 
library,  Vartan  Gregorian. 

Mr.  Korey  acknowledged  his  motivation 
was  to  rekindle  American  Interest  in  ratify- 
ing the  genocide  treaty,  "because  until  it 
does,  the  United  States  cannot  effectively 
be  seen  as  a  champion  of  human  rights. "  He 
blamed  misconceived  fears  or  inertia  for  the 
failure  to  ratify  and  Insisted  the  treaty  con- 
tinued to  exert  a  powerful  moral  force  on 
governments,  "because  no  one  wants  to  be 
accused  of  genocide." 

The  acquisition  of  the  papers,  seemed  fit- 
ting. Mr.  Gregorian  said,  because  Lemkin 
did  much  of  his  research  work  at  the  li- 
brary. 

"I'm  also  personally  Interested  In  the 
genocide  treaty,  as  an  Armenian,"  Mr.  Gre- 
gorian said,  referring  to  a  1915  massacre  of 
Armenians.  "And.  of  course,  no  one  can 
forget  the  Nazi  holocaust." 
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Neither  he  or  Mr.  Korey  ever  met  Lemkin. 
Mr.  Korey  tracked  down  the  papers  with 
the  help  of  a  New  York  lawyer  who  had  be- 
friended Lemkin  and  opened  his  home  to 
him.  Maxwell  Cohen,  and  a  journalist  at  the 
United  Nations.  Alexander  Gabriel,  who 
said  he  had  rescued  the  records  from  a  coal 
bin  where  they  were  dumped  after  Lemkin's 
death. 

Other  documents,  which  were  donated  to 
the  American  Jewish  Archives  at  Hebrew 
Union  College  in  Cincinnati,  were  copied  for 
the  exhibition  by  the  assistant  director  for 
rare  books  and  manuscripts.  William  L. 
Joyce,  who  spent  months  assembling  the  ex- 
hibition. 

The  library  will  make  the  files  available 
for  scholars.  Mr.  Gregorian  said.  "In  this 
age  of  homogenization.  when  everyone  talks 
about  systems.  Lemkin  showed  one  dedicat- 
ed individual  can  make  a  difference." 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATE    JUDGE 
i      ROBERT      W.       HEMPHILL      OF 
CHESTER.  S  C 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  public 
servant,  my  good  friend.  Judge  Robert 
W.  Hemphill,  of  Chester.  S.C.  who 
passed  away  on  Christmas  Day,  1983, 
at  the  age  of  68.  To  his  loving  wife, 
Beverly,  devoted  children  Forrest, 
Harriet,  and  Robert,  and  grandchil- 
dren. Kelly  and  Heather.  I  offer  my 
most  sincere  sympathy. 

Robert  Hemphill  was  an  extraordi- 
nary man  whose  life  was  dedicated  to 
serving  his  God.  country.  State  and 
fellow  man.  His  unceasing  zeal  for  jus- 
tice proved  to  be  the  driving  force 
which  propelled  his  distinguished 
career  in  public  service. 

His  desire  to  do  right  was  nurtured 
by  his  parents,  the  late  John  McLure 
and  Helen  Witherspoon  Hemphill  of 
Chester.  Robert  Hemphill  had  the  for- 
tune of  being  raised  in  a  prominent 
family  with  a  reputation  for  communi- 
ty service,  and  their  influence  motivat 
ed  his  pursuit  in  the  field  of  law. 

After  receiving  his  A.B.  and  LL.B. 
degrees  from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  he  joined  the  law  firm  of 
Hemphill  and  Hemphill  in  1938.  As  an 
attorney.  Robert  Hemphill  quickly 
earned  the  respect  of  his  contemporar- 
ies in  the  legal  profession  as  an  able 
lawyer  who  was  committed  to  his  cli- 
ents and  his  practice. 

This  pleasant  and  likable  individual 
took  American  freedoms  and  liberties 
seriously.  He  interrupted  his  practice 
of  defending  these  freedoms  in  the 
courtroom,  and  volunteered  to  defend 
them  on  the  battlefield.  From  1941 
until  1945,  Robert  served  as  a  borhber 
pilot  in  the  U.S.  Arn.y  Air  Force 
during  World  War  II. 

Returning  to  his  home  in  Chester, 
he  continued  his  law  practice  with  an 
even  greater  appreciation  for  the  laws 
of  our  land.  In  1946.  Robert  Hemphill 
took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  more  profound  impact  on  his 
community  and  State  when  he  was 
elected  to  serve  in  the  South  Carolina 


State  Legislature,  representing  Ches- 
ter County.  Wanting  to  do  even  more 
to  help  the  people  of  this  region,  he 
was  elected  in  1950  as  sixth  circuit  so- 
licitor for  Chester.  Lancaster,  and 
Fairfield  Counties. 

By  1956,  Robert  Hemphill's  reputa- 
tion for  honesty,  integrity,  and  service 
wjis  well  known  throughout  the  Slate. 
His  impeccable  performance  record 
served  as  a  firm  platform  for  his  1956 
candidacy  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  was  elected  in  that 
year  to  represent  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  South  Carolina,  be- 
coming the  first  Chester  County 
native  to  be  elected  to  that  high  office. 

His  8-year  career  as  an  influential 
Congressman  was  replete  with  numer- 
ous accomplishments  which  benefited 
his  constituency,  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  entire  Nation. 

Robert  Hemphill  reached  the 
summit  of  his  legal  career  in  1964 
when  President  Johnson,  upon  my  en- 
dorsement, and  that  of  others,  ap- 
pointed him  to  become  a  U.S.  district 
judge.  For  over  19  years  as  a  Federal 
jurist.  Judge  Hemphill  proved  to  be  a 
competent,  fair,  and  wise  administra- 
tor for  justice.  The  senior  arbitrator 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
many  in  and  out  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. 

Today,  a  portrait  hangs  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  House  in  Columbia, 
S.C.  in  recognition  of  Judge  Hemp- 
hill's superb  public  service.  He  was  the 
recipient  of  numerous  awards  and  dis- 
tinctions such  as  the  American  Le- 
gion's National  Distinguished  Public 
Service  Award. 

As  an  attorney.  Robert  Hemphill  es- 
poused the  laws  of  the  land  he  loved; 
as  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
State  Legislature  and  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  he  was  influential 
and  shaping  those  laws  governing  the 
people;  and  as  a  firm  but  compassion- 
ate and  impartial  jurist,  he  adminis- 
tered and  interpreted  the  law  with 
great  skill. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  a  great  sense  of 
personal  loss  in  the  passing  of  this  re- 
markable individual.  His  death  is  un- 
timely. Judge  Robert  Hemphill  leaves 
behind  a  large  circle  of  friends,  yet. 
the  memory  of  this  man  of  unim- 
peachable character  and  numerous 
abilities  will  long  live  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  those  who  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  him. 

Mr.  President,  in  Order  to  share 
more  about  this  dedicated  and  patriot- 
ic public  servant.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  from 
South  Carolina  newspapers  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


I  Prom  the  Chester  News  and  Reporter.  Dec. 
12.  1983] 

Judge  Robert  W.  Hemphill  Dies  at  His 
Home 

Senior  U.S.  District  Judge  Robert  Wither- 
spoon Hemphill,  68  died  suddenly  late 
Christmas  Day  at  his  home  at  167  York 
Street  of  apparent  heart  failure. 

A  prominent  former  attorney,  state  legis- 
lator, congressman,  and  Jurist.  Judge  Hemp- 
hill was  convalescing  at  his  home  here  after 
having  l)een  hospitalized  for  about  a  month 
this  summer.  He  had  suffered  a  massive 
heart  attack  on  July  25  while  holding  a 
court  hearing  in  New  Bern,  N.C. 

Judge  Hemphill  reportedly  died  at  around 
7:30  p.m.  Sunday  while  watching  television 
at  his  home. 

Funeral  arrangements  will  be  announced 
by  Barron  Funeral  Home. 

Judge  Hemphill  was  appointed  to  a  feder- 
al judgeship  by  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son in  April  1964,  after  he  had  promised  the 
vacant  position  in  South  Carolina  by  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  prior  to  his  assassi- 
nation in  November  1963. 

Judge  Hemphill,  a  Democrat,  had  served 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  for  four 
two-year  terms,  first  taking  office  in  Janu- 
ary 1957.  During  his  congressional  service, 
he  was  seldom  opposed  in  either  the  pri- 
mary or  general  election. 

Judge  Hemphill's  work  as  a  federal  judge, 
which  spanned  more  than  19  years,  and  as  a 
congressman,  came  toward  the  end  of  a  37- 
year  career  of  distinguished  public  service. 
A  portrait  of  him  hangs  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  House  in  Columbia,  having  been  dedi- 
cated some  two  years  ago  in  recognition  of 
his  service. 

He  began  his  career  in  1946  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  S.C.  House  of  Representatives 
from  Chester  County,  and  served  there 
until  he  was  elected,  in  1950.  to  the  first  of 
two  four-year  terms  as  Sixth  Circuit  Solici- 
tor for  Cnester,  Lancaster  and  Fairfield 
counties. 

It  was  in  1956  that  he  became  the  first 
Chester  County  native  to  be  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  from  the  S.C.  Fifth  District, 
which  he  won  by  defeating  Tom  Gettys  of 
Rock  HiU. 

A  member  of  a  prominent  old  Chester 
family,  he  was  born  here,  a  son  of  the  late 
John  M.  Hemphill  and  the  late.  Mrs  Helen 
Witherspoon  Hemphill.  He  was  graduated 
from  Chester  High  School,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived an  A.B.  degree  in  1936  and  the  LL.B. 
degree  in  1938 

Upon  completion  of  his  law  studies. 
Hemphill  returned  to  Chester  to  join  the 
firm  of  Hemphill  and  Hemphill  in  Chester. 
He  interrupted  his  law  practice,  however,  in 
f941  to  volunteer  for  military  duty  with  the 
U.S.  Army  Air  Force,  in  which  he  served  as 
a  pilbt  until  1945.  He  continued  for  many 
years  as  an  officer  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 
It  also  contributed  to  his  long-time  interest 
in  and  support  for  development  of  the  Ches- 
ter Municipal  Airport. 

He  had  been  active  in  a  number  of  organi- 
zations over  the  years,  including  past  service 
as  a  commander  of  the  James  Hemphill 
Post  No.  27,  American  Legion,  and  particu- 
larly as  an  Elder  and  Sunday  School  teacher 
at  Purity  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was 
often  called  on  to  speak  at  church  and  patri- 
otic gatherings  throughout  the  area. 


[Prom  the  Chester  News  and  Reporter.  Dec. 

28.  19831 

Final  Rites  Today  for  Hemphill 

The     funeral     for    U.S.     District    Judge 

Robert    Wilherspon    Hemphill    of   Chester 

was  conducted  at   2  p.m.   today  in  Purity 

Presbyterian     Church     with     his     former 

pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  D.  Elliott  of 

Clinton,  officiating.  Interment  was  made  in 

Hopewell  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 

Church  cemetery. 

Judge  Hemphill.  68.  died  suddenly  of  an 
apparent  heart  attack  at  about  7  p.m.  on 
Chri.stmas  Day  as  he  watcher*  television  at 
his  home  on  York  Street.  He  had  been 
building  his  strength  in  recent  months  by 
walking  daily  in  Chester  and  had  just  re- 
cently returned  to  work  in  his  Rock  Hill 
office  after  several  months  of  recovery  from 
a  massive  heart  attack.  He  suffered  the  cor- 
onary on  July  25  while  holding  court  in  New- 
Bern.  N.C. 

His  death  Sunday  prompted  numerous 
messages  of  condolences  for  his  family  and 
words  of  piiise  from  a  wide  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances,  including  the  governor, 
judges,  lawyers  and  others  in  various  profes- 
sions and  walks  of  life. 

Gov.  Richard  W..Riley  called  Hemphill  an 
outstanding  judge,' congressman  and  South 
Carolinian. 

Judge  Hemphill  had  the  unusual  combi- 
nation of  being  an  excellent  judge,  handling 
complex  legal  matters,  and  also  being  a  very 
compassionate  pecson.  He  was  just  an  un- 
u.sual  guy.  and  that  combination  describes 
him.  He  loved  people,  and  he  loved  the  law, 
and  he  kind  of  meshed  those  two  in  becom- 
ing a  very  fine  judge,  '  Riley  said. 

Slate  Sen.  John  A.  Martin.  D-Winnsboro, 
said.  He  was  very  talented  and  astute  in 
law— a  competent  member  of  the  bench." 

Martin  also  touched  on  Hemphill's  keen 
sense  of  tiumo'-.  noting  thai  he  was  a  prolif- 
ic writer.  Some  of  his  opinions  are  classic 
for  the  humor  and  satire  in  them  He  was  a 
hard  worker,  a  man  of  enormous  energy, 
and  was  serious  minded,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  a  delightful  sense  of  humor. 
He  was  thoughful  and  compassionate. " 

Charles  E.  Simmons  Jr..  chief  U.S.  district 
judge  for  South  Carolina,  called  Hemphill's 
death    a  great  personal  loss." 

Born  in  Chester  on  May  10,  1915.  and  a 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  John  McLure  Hemphill 
and  the  late  Mrs.  Helen  Witherspoon  Hemp- 
hill, he  was  graduated  from  Chester  High 
School  and  the  University  of  South  Caroli- 
na, from  which  he  received  both  the  A.B. 
degree  in  1936  and  the  LL.B.  degree  in  1938. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  S.C.  Bar  in  1938  and 
joined  the  firm  of  Hemphill  and  Hemphill 
in  Chester. 

After  volunteer  service  during  World  War 
II  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  (1941-45). 
Hemphill  served  in  the  S.C.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (1947-48)  from  Chester  County, 
was  Solicitor  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit 
from  1950  until  1957  and  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  from  the  S.C.  Fifth  District  in 
1957.  He  served  four  two-year  terms  (85th 
through  the  88th  Congress)  before  being  ap- 
pointed by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in 
1964  as  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern- 
Western  Division. 

An  active  member.  Elder,  and  former 
Sunday  School  teacher  of  Purity  Presbyteri- 
an Church,  he  was  also  a  member  of  Ches- 
ter Bar.  S.C.  Bar.  and  practiced  before  the 
Virginia  U.S.  Civil  Commission.  ICC  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

He  received  several  honors  and  recogni- 
tions from  the  University  of  South  Carolina 


and  the  American  Legion,  including  the  Na- 
tional Distinguished  Public  Service  Award 
from  the  latter.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion  and  the  40&8. 

He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Mrs.  Isa- 
belle  Anderson  Hemphill,  who  died  in  June 
of  1982.  He  is  survived  by  his  second  wife, 
Mrs.  Beverly  H.  Hemphill. 

In  addition  to  his  widow,  he  is  survived  by 
a  son,  Robert  Witherspoon  Hemphill  Jr.  of 
Charlotte;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Forrest  H. 
Stewart  of  Panama  City.  Fla.,  and  Mrs.  Har- 
riet H.  Crowder  of  Ml.  Pleasant;  and  two 
grandchildren. 

The  family  suggests  that  memorials  be 
made  to  a  charity  of  one's  choice. 

Barron  Funeral  Home  was  in  charge. 


[From  the  Chester  News  and  Reporter.  Dec. 

28,  19831 

Judge  Hemphill 

The  sudden  death  Sunday  of  U.S.  District 
Judge  Robert  W.  Hemphill  at  his  home  was 
a  loss  that  will  be  fell  far  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  his  beloved  native  Chester  County. 
He  was  a  fine,  personable  and  honorable 
man.  whose  career  of  public  service  included 
that  of  military  pilot,  attorney,  slate  legisla- 
tor, circuit  solictor.  U.S.  Congressman,  and 
federal  jurist. 

His  duties  as  a  federal  judge  took  him  to 
courtrooms  across  the  country  and  back, 
but  no  matter  how  busy  he  was.  he  never 
forgot  his  home  county  and  its  people.  He 
was  always  ready  and  willing  to  speak  to 
church  or  patriotic  gatherings  throughout 
the  area,  and  he  gave  freely  of  himself  in 
supporting  people  and  community  projects 
that  needed  a  boost. 

Bob  Hemphill,  without  question,  was 
Chester  County  s  most  distinguished  citizen. 
He  was  of  sturdy  stock,  born  into  an  old  and 
prominent  Chester  County  family,  but  he 
made  that  family  connection  even  more 
prominent  by  his  own  distinguished  career. 
He  was  widely  known  and  respected,  and  his 
frierAls  included  people  at  the  highest  as 
well  as  the  lowest  stations  in  life. 

His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt,  not  only  in  the 
courts  and  legal  circles  where  much  of  his 
life  was  spent,  but  by  everyone  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him. 

[Prom  the  Columbia  State.  Dec.  30,  19831 
Robert  W.  Hemphill 

In  their  remarks  on  the  death  of  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  Robert  W.  Hemphill  Monday, 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  bench,  with- 
out exception,  expressed  a  sense  of  personal 
loss,  reflecting  the  gregarious  nature  of  the 
man. 

He  was  easy  to  like  and  to  talk  to  in 
person,  a  characteristic  which  won  him 
votes  and  helped  elect  him  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  the  6th  Circuit  solicitor's  job,  and  to 
four  terms  in  Congress  from  the  5lh  Dis- 
trict. He  counted  John  F.  Kennedy.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  and  House  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn  among  his  friends.  President  Johnson 
appointed  him  to  a  federal  judgeship. 

There  was  never  any  doubt,  however,  as  to 
who  was  in  charge  in  his  courtroom.  He 
worked  hard  and  insisted  that  attorneys  and 
court  officials  do  so  as  well.  When  he 
became  a  judge,  the  median  time  between 
federal  indictment  and  trial  was  4.6  months; 
he  saw  it  cut  to  1.6  months. 

In  1973.  Judge  Hemphill  was  given  a  na- 
tional award  for  judicial  merit  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  and  was 
hailed  as  a  "creative  judge."  Among  his 
"creative "  works  was  a  $15,000  fine  against 
two  attorneys  whom  he  considered  to  be 


dragging  their  heels  in  a  civil  rights  lawsuit 
against  a  local  company.  He  charged  they 
•unreasonably  multiplied  and  prolonged" 
pre-trial  proceedings.  The  fine  is  on  appeal 
for  a  second  time.  Judge  Hemphill  refused 
to  back  down. 

Away  from  the  federal  courthouse,  he  en- 
joyed golfing,  but  his  favorite  recreation 
was  flying  gliders,  at  his  hometown  (Ches- 
ter) airport,  a  Southeastern  center  for  glid- 
ing. A  bomber  pilot  during  World  War  II.  he 
maintained  his  flying  status  for  more  than 
40  years.  He  once  told  a  reporter  who  found 
him  in  blue  jeans  beside  a  glider  at  the  air- 
port, "There's  a  beauty  up  there  that's  un- 
believable. Its  so  quiet.  I  think  it  really  re- 
inforces your  religion.  You  realize  how  de- 
pendent you  are  on  nature." 

Bob  Hemphill  was  given  to  using  salty  lan- 
guage, and  frequently  said  unflattering 
things  about  higher  courts.  He  once  said  his 
fihesl  hour  was  the  presentation  of  his  por- 
trait and  an  endowment  fund  in  his  honor 
at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  Law 
School  by  the  S.C.  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion. 

After  choking  with  emotion  in  his  re- 
sponse. Judge  Hemphill  cracked  the  tension 
in  his  audience  with  what  may  have  been 
his  owTi  epitaph:  'I'm  not  that  good  a 
judge,"  he  said,  pausing  a  moment,  then 
adding,  "And  I'm  not  that  bad  either." 


DR.  Alhf-HONY  ZUKOWSKY 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  for 
39  years,  Dr.  Anthony  Zukowsky  has 
worked  for  the  freedom  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people.  I  am  very  sorry  to  learn 
that  Dr.  Zukowsky  has  suffered  a 
heart  attack  and  remains  in  critical 
condition.  His  great  efforts  over  thp 
years  cannot  be  adequately  acknowl- 
edged or  replaced,  and  his  knowledge 
of  and  determination  for  the  Ukraini- 
an cause  remain  unparalleled.  It  is 
with  Dr.  Zukowsky's  diligent  efforts  in 
mind  that  I  read  this  letter  from  the 
North  Dakota  branch  of  the  Ukraini- 
an Congress  Committee  of  America. 
Inc. 

Dear  Senator  Andrews.  Yesterday,  the 
Ukrainian  people  in  the  free  world  celebrat- 
ed the  66th  anniversary  of  the  Proclamation 
of  Independence  of  Ukraine.  It  was  on  Janu- 
ary 22.  1918.  that  this  proclamation  was 
made  in  Kiev,  the  capital  of  Ukraine. 

Following  this  declaration,  the  sovereign 
of  Ukraine  struggled  for  3  years  against  the 
Russian  Bolsheviks.  They  succumbed  to  the 
aggressor  who  established  in  Ukraine  a 
Communist  government  known  as  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

Under  the  Communist  rule,  millions  of 
Ukrainians  have  been  annihilated.  In  1983. 
the  Ukrainians  in  the  free  world  called  at- 
tention to  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  man- 
made  famine  which  caused  the  death  of  7 
million  Ukrainians.  Further,  the  churches 
in  Ukraine  have  been  destroyed,  the  clergy 
and  faithful  persecuted.  All  aspecU  of 
Ukrainian  life  are  controlled  and  directed 
by  Moscow. 

Arrests,  trials,  convictions  of  thousands  of 
Ukrainians  charged  with  "anti-Soviet  propa- 
ganda and  agitation"  have  been  made. 
Unfair  trials  and  harsh  sentences  have  been 
given  to  members  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Accord  monitoring  groups.  Extended  prison 
terms  are  now  being  given  to  dissident  writ- 
ers. 
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'  Ukraine  cannot  accept  the  cruel  foreign 
domination,  the  russification  of  her  lan- 
guage, the  dissipation  of  her  culture,  de- 
struction of  the  churches,  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  country. 

Each  year  in  this  great  country  of  the 
United  States,  from  coast  to  coast.  January 
23  is  proclaimed  as  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  faith,  and 
justice  that  America  gives  moral  support  to 
the  Ukrainian  people. 

We  thank  the  President  of  the  United 
States.   Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
Congress  for  their  support  to  the  Ukrainian 
people  in  their  struggle  for  human  rights. 
Sincerely. 

BOKOAN  MaKAHDK, 

UCCA  State  Branch  of  North  Dakota. 


THE  DEATH  OP  JAMES  CflAP- 
MAN  OF  SPARTANBURG.  S.C. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  deeply  saddened  recep^it  ^y  ^^^ 
death  of  a  close  personal ^rTfehd  and 
patriotic  American.  Mr.  James  A. 
Chapman.  Jr..  of  Spartanburg.  S.C. 

Jim  Chapman  was  a  graduate  of  Da- 
vidson College  with  a  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  in  chemistry.  He  joined 
Inman  Mills  in  1946  and  rose  to  the 
positions  of  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  in  1978. 

During  his  business  career,  Mr. 
Chapman  served  as  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  Textile  Manufacturers 
Association  and  the  Southern  Textile 
Association.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  the  president  of  the  American 
Textile  Manufacturers  Institute. 

In  addition  to  his  services  to  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry,  Mr.  Chapman 
was  an  active  community  and  church 
leader.  He  was  a  ruling  elder  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Spartan- 
burg. S.C.  He  had  been  chairmsin  of 
the  South  Carolina  Foundation  for  In- 
dependent Colleges,  and  he  served  on 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Presbyterian 
College. 

Mr.  Chapman  also  had  been  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Citizens  and  Southern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  South  Carolina,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers, and  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
of  Richmond.  Va. 

Mr.  President,  as  is  evident  from  the 
activities  just  enumerated.  James 
Chapman  devoted  enormous  amounts 
of  his  time  and  energy  toward  worthy 
causes.  As  the  leader  of  our  domestic 
textile  industry,  he  fought  tirelessly  to 
preserve  over  2  million  textile/apparel 
jobs  in  the  United  States,  he  will  be 
aorely  missed  by  all  those  who  knew 
him.  worked  with  him,  and  looked  to 
him  as  an  industry  leader,  and  as  a-? 
friend. 

Mr.  President.  James  Chapman  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Martha:  a  son, 
James  A.  Chapman  IV  of  Atlanta;  and 
three  daughters:  namely,  Mrs.  Joseph 
A.  Webster  of  Hilton  Head,  S.C: 
Martha  Marshall  Chapman  of  Nash- 
ville, Term.:  and  Dorothy  Dryer  Chap- 
man of  New  York  City.  To  these  and 


other  family  members  and  friends,  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

America  has  lost  one  of  its  ablest 
business  leaders  and  finest  citizens. 
We  mourn  the  loss  of  Jim  Chapman 
and  we  are  greatful  for  the  legacy  he 
has  given  to  this  community,  State, 
and  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  various  articles  and  edito- 
rials concerning  the  death  of  James  A. 
Chapman,  Jr.,  appear  in  the  Recgri)  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recgri),  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald- 
Journal,  Nov.  10.  1983] 

Jamks  a.  Chapman.  Jr.,  Oeao  At  Age  62 

textile  industry  and  community  lose  a 

FRIEND 

James  A.  Chapman  Jr.,  an  enthusiastic, 
dynamic  leader  of  the  textile  Industry  and 
whose  leadership  guided  the  business 
through  some  of  its  most  difficult  times, 
died  Wednesday.  He  was  62. 

Chapman's  death  followed  several  weeks 
of  illness.  He  was  president  of  the  American 
Textile  Manufacturers  Institute  and  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of  Inman 
Mills. 

A  giant  in  the  textile  industry,  his  name 
gained  respect  not  only  in  industry  but  in 
civic  and  church  circles  as  well.  He  had  t>een 
president  of  the  Southern  Textile  Associa- 
tion and  South  Carolina  Textile  Manufac- 
turers Association,  along  with  his  recent  as- 
cension to  the  presidency  of  ATMI. 

His  community  service  involvements  were 
voluminous.  He  considered  it  a  family  tradi- 
tion—the pride  he  was  reared  on. 

"We  could  list  all  those  and  it  would  look 
nice  in  an  obituary,  but  it's  not  something 
we  can  claim  credit  for. "  Chapman  was 
quoted  recently  in  an  article  in  the  Spartan- 
burg Herald-Joumai. 

"My  mother  and  father  taught  us  that 
people  of  influence  and  business  should 
never  be  too  busy  to  donate  their  time  to 
their  church  and  community. ' 

Chapman,  to  the  day  he  died,  lived  each 
day  by  that  principle,  and  on  the  day  before 
his  death,  the  community  recognized  and 
thanked  him  for  his  community  care. 

He  was  named  Distinguished  Citizen  of 
1983.  an  award  given  by  the  Spartanburg 
Board  of  Realtors. 

S.C.  Gov.  Dick  Riley,  tn  Spartanburg 
Wednesday  to  dedicate  an  inland  state  port 
at  Greer,  lauded  Chapman  as  a  sound,  solid 
part  of  the  textile  industry. 

"Jim  Chapman  was  one  of  those  rare  busi- 
ness leaders  who  had  a  complete  grasp  of 
the  future,"  Riley  said. 

Congressman  Carroll  Compbell,  R-S.C, 
spoke  Wednesday  of  Chapman  as  one  of  few 
men  to  "spesUi  his  mind  when  he  knew  he 
was  right  and  with  his  ability  to  persuade 
people  to  his  side. 

"A  devoted  family  man.  a  community 
leader,  a  national  force  In  the  fight  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  the  American  textile  and 
apparel  industry,  Jim  Chapman's  shoes  will 
be  impossible  to  fill. 

"Those  of  us  who  knew  him  understand 
that  we  are  all  richer  for  the  experience. 
Jim  was  truly  a  great  man,  and  one  who  will 
be  sorely  missed  not  only  by  his  family  and 
many  friends,  but  by  the  nation  and  the 
workers  of  the  entire  Industry  who  looked 
to  him  for  guidance  and  help." 


Chapman  was  honored  Wednesday  by  the 
South  Carolina  General  Assembly  in  memo- 
rial resolutions  drawn  by  memt>ers  of  the 
Spartanburg  County  Delegation  and  with  a 
minute  of  silent  prayer  in  the  House  and 
Senate. 

He  was  remembered  by  some  of  his  closet 
friends  and  business  associates  in  the  Spar- 
tanburg community. 

"I  have  lost  a  dear  friend  and  neighbor, 
and  our  industry  has  lost  one  of  its  most  en- 
thusiastic and  dynamic  leaders."  said  Walter 
S.  Montgomery  Sr.,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Spartan  Mills. 

"Our  community,  state  and  nation  have 
lost  an  outstanding  citizen.  All  of  those  who 
knew  Jim  well  share  the  loss  with  his  family 
and  give  them  our  sincere  blescings,"  Mont- 
gomery said. 

Roger  Milllken.  chairman  of  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Milliken  and  Co., 
described  Chapman  as  a  man  of  "unbound- 
ed enthusiasm." 

"Jim  Chapman  always  gave  of  himself 
with  unbounded  enthusiasm— to  his  family, 
his  business,  his  industry  and  his  communi- 
ty and  state— not  only  with  support,  but  in 
big  leadership  roles."  Milliken  said.  "He  will 
l>e  sorely  missed  by  his  many  friends,  of 
whom  I  was  privileged  to  be  a  close  one." 

Chapman,  a  third  generation  top  execu- 
tive officer  of  Inman  Mills,  had  a  tremen- 
dous influence  on  the  American  textile  in- 
dustry, and  he  had  talked  recently  about  his 
desire  to  regain  an  active  role  in  the  impor- 
tant position  he  held  as  president  of  ATMI. 

'The  passing  of  Jim  Chapman  saddens  me 
deeply.  Just  three  weeks  ago.  I  chatted  with 
him  on  the  phone  and  he  expressed  opti- 
mism regarding  his  return  to  his  active  re- 
sponsibilities as  president  of  this  industry's 
.national  trade  association,  the  American 
Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  and  the 
managing  of  his  company.  Inman  Mills." 
said  Jerry  Beasley.  executive  vice  president 
of  the  South  Carolina  Textile  Manufactur- 
ers Association. 

"He  agreed  also  at  that  time  to  speak  at 
one  of  our  larger  association  meetings  next 
February."  Beasley  said.  He  was  a  giant  In 
ihis  industry  and  a  great  leader  in  our  state 
and  nation. " 

Chapman  left  his  mark  on  the  industry, 
said  W.  Ray  Shockley,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Textile  Manufactur- 
ers Institute. 

.  "He  was  a  valued  friend  as  well  as  a  dedi- 
cated, energetic  and  able  leader  of  the 
American  Textile  industry,"  Shockley  said. 

"He  was  a  great  president  of  ATMI. 
having  initiated  a  number  of  programs  that 
will  serve  our  industry  extremely  well  for  a 
long  time  to  come."  Shockley  said.  "He  was 
a  thoughtful,  sensitive  person  who  devoted 
his  time  and  enormous  talents  to  his  family, 
his  community,  his  church,  to  the  employ- 
ees of  Inman  Mill  and  all  of  the  people  who 
work  in  the  textile  industry." 

Inman  Mills,  growing  into  a  four-plant 
chain  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  has 
earned  one  of  the  industry's  most  respected 
names,  always  with  a  Chapman  at  the  helm. 

Jim.  for  the  past  19  years,  was  the  mod- 
ernizing, yet  homestyle  boss. 

Chapman  was  d  native  of  Inman.  He  was 
educated  in  public  schools  in  Inman  and 
Spartanburg  and  graduated  from  Darling- 
ton School  in  Rome.  Ga.  He  received  a  bach- 
elor of  science  degree  from  Davidson  Col- 
lege in  Davidson,  N.C.,  in  1943. 

Starting  work  with  Inman  Mills  as  a  train- 
ee in  1946,  Chapman  became  the  plant's 
manager  in  1947,  a  job  he  kept  until  1954. 
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At  that  time,  he  was  named  vice  president, 
serving  until  1964. 

Chapman  became  president  and  treasurer 
of  Inman  Mills  in  1964,  serving  until  1978 
when  he  became  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer,  posts  he  held  until 
his  death.  He  also  was  a  director  of  the  com- 
pany. 

In  time,  three  of  the  five  Chapman  broth- 
ers would  wed  their  careers  to  Inman  Mills. 
At  his  death.  Chapman  was  a  director  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond  and 
of  the  Textile  Hall  Corporation  in  Green- 
ville. He  was  moderator  of  the  Enoree  Pres- 
bytery in  1963:  a  trustee  of  Presbyterian 
College  in  Clinton  from  1964  to  1973,  serv- 
ing as  chairman  1970-73:  a  trustee  of  the 
Spartanburg  County  Foundation  from  1964 
to  1970,  chairman  in  1970;  a  trustee  of 
Inman-Riverdale  Foundation  since  1948. 
vice  chairman  1964-79.  chairman  since  1979; 
a  trustee  of  the  J.  E.  Sirrine  Textile  Foun- 
dation since  1964;  a  trustee  of  the  South 
Carolina  Foundation  qf  Independent  Col- 
leges since  1965,  chairman  1973-79. 

Chapman  also  was  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Textile  Association,  serving  as 
president  1955-56:  of  South  Carolina  Textile 
Manufacturers  Association,  president  1972- 
73:  of  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, director  1968-70,  1974-77,  1978-81, 
second  vice  president  1981-82,  first  vice 
president  1982-83.  and  president  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

He  was  director  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  1968-71  and  1974-76. 
He  also  was  president  of  the  South  Carolina 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  from  1964-65. 
Chapman  received  an  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Humanities  in  1975  from  Presby- 
terian College  and  an  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  in  1976  from  Wofford  Col- 
lege. He  also  was  awarded  the  David  Clark 
Award  by  the  Southern  Textile  Association 
in  1968  and  received  the  United  States  Jay- 
cees  Distinguished  Service  Award  in  1973. 

Chapman  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Martha 
Lenoir  Cloud  Chapman;  daughters,  Mrs. 
Mary  Webster  of  Hilton  Head,  Martha  Mar- 
shall Chapman  of  Nashville,  and  Dorothy 
Chapman  of  New  York  City:  son,  James  A. 
Chapman  IV  of  Atlanta:  brothers,  Marshall. 
3ob,  Joe  and  Hugh  Chapman:  two  grand- 
daughters. 

Memorial  Services  will  be  held  Friday  at 
2:30  at  First  Presbyterian  Church  by  Dr. 
James  E.  Fogartie  and  the  Revs.  Dan 
Youngblood  and  Wayne  Cole. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  memorials  may  be  made 
to  Oakwood  Cemetery  Perpetual  Care  Fund, 
in  care  of  the  Spartanburg  County  Founda- 
tion, 545  Montgomery  Building,  Spartan- 
burg, 29301. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  being  handled 
by  J.  F.  Floyd's  Mortuary. 

[Prom  the  State  Newspaper,  Columbia,  S.C, 
Nov.  10,  1983] 

J.  A.  CHAPBtAN,  Jr..  Textile  Leader,  Dies 
(By  Fred  Monk) 

James  A.  Chapman,  Jr..  president  of  the 
American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute 
and  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Inman  Mills,  died  Wednesday  morning  at 
his  home  In  Spartanburg  after  a  brief  Ill- 
ness. He  was  62. 

Chapman  was  one  of  the  strongest  defend- 
ers of  the  American  textile  industry  and 
fought  in  Washington  and  in  international 
circles  to  combat  growing  Imports  to  the 
United  States. 

As  ATMI's  president,  he  helped  start  the 
textile  Industry's  latest  and  sharpest  effort 


to  fight  for  survival  and  growth  with  the 
'Crafted  With  Pride  In  America  '  campaign. 
But   his   activity   concerned   much    more 
than  just  fighting  textile  imports. 

"Jim's  whole  legacy  to  this  state  is  one  of 
Involvement,  that  the  business  community 
just  can't  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  must  work 
for  the  betterment  of  the  state, "  said  Rod 
Hull,  manager  of  Allied  Corp.  in  Columbia 
and  Immediate  past  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Textile  Manufacturers  Association. 
■Jim  was  equally  hard  on  his  peers  In  the 
Industry,"  Hull  added.  "He  believed  In  com- 
mitting his  time.  He  spread  his  time  across 
the  board.  I  think  Jim  always  lived  what  he 
preached." 

"Jim  Chapman  always  gave  of  himself 
with  unbounded  enthusiasm  to  his  family, 
his  business,  his  industry,  his  community 
and  state, "  said  Roger  Milliken,  chairman  of 
Milllken  &  Co.  In  Spartanburg. 

"Not  only  with  support,  but  In  big  leader- 
ship roles,  he  will  be  sorely  missed  in  these 
endeavors  and  by  his  many  friends,  of  whom 
I  was  privileged  to  be  a  close  one,"  he  said. 
"He  was  a  valued  friend  as  well  as  a  dedi- 
cated, energetic  and  able  leader  of  the 
American  textile  Industry.  He  was  a  great 
president  of  ATMI,  having  Initiated  a 
number  of  programs  that  will  serve  our  In- 
dustry extremely  well, "  said  W.  Ray  Shock- 
ley.  ATMI  executive  vice  president. 

"He  was  a  thoughtful,  sensitive  person 
who  devoted  enormous  talents  to  his  family, 
his  community,  his  church,  to  the  employ- 
ees of  Inman  Mills  and  to  all  of  the  people 
who  worked  In  the  textile  industry."  he 
added. 

James  H.  Martin  Jr..  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  TlCaro  Inc.  of  Gastonla. 
N.C..  will  now  become  the  ATMI  president 
after  serving  as  first  vice  president. 

Chapman  was  one  of  five  brothers  well 
known  throughout  the  state. 

Hugh  M.  Chapman  is  chairman  of  The 
Citizens  &  Southern  Corp.  and  Robert  F. 
Chapman  is  a  judge  on  the  U.S.  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals.  His  other  brothers. 
Joseph  and  William  Marshall,  are  senior  ex- 
ecutives at  Inman  Mills. 

A  native  of  Inman,  he  was  educated  in 
public  schools  in  Inman  and  Spartanburg 
and  graduated  from  Darlington  School  in 
Rome,  Ga.  He  received  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  from  Davidson  College  in  Davidson. 
N.C..  In  1943. 

Starting  work  with  Inman  Mills  as  a  train- 
ee in  1946,  Chapmsm  bectune  the  plant's 
manager  in  1947,  a  job  he  kept  until  1954. 
At  that  time,  he  was  named  vice  president, 
serving  until  1964. 

Chapman  became  president  and  treasurer 
of  Inman  Mills  In  1964,  serving  until  1978 
when  he  became  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer. 

He  also  had  served  In  many  other  commu- 
nity and  business  organizations.  At  his 
death,  he  was  a  director  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Richmond  and  of  the  Textile 
Hall  Corporation  In  Greenville. 

Chapman  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Southern  Textile  Association  and  the  South 
Carolina  Textile  Manufacturers  Association. 
He  had  previously  served  as  a  director, 
second  vice  president  and  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  ATMI,  was  a  past  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  and  a 
former  president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  had  been  chairman  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Foundation  of  Independent  Colleges 
and  the  board  of  trustees  of  Presbyterian 
College.  He  had  served  as  a  director  of  The 
Citizens  &  Southern  National  Bank  of 
South  Carolina. 


Chapman  received  an  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  humanities  in  1975  from  Presbyte- 
rian College  and  an  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  In  1976  from  Wofford  Col- 
lege. He  also  was  awarded  the  David  Clark 
Award  by  the  Southern  Textile  Association 
in  1968  and  received  the  United  SUtes  Jay- 
cees  Distinguished  Service  Award  In  1973. 

This  week.  Chapman  received  the  Distin- 
guished Citizen  Award  from  the  Spartan- 
burg County  Board  of  Realtors. 

Surviving  are  his  widow.  Mrs.  Martha 
Lenoir  Cloud  Chapman:  daughters,  Mrs. 
Joseph  A.  (Mary)  Webster  III  of  Hilton 
Head,  Miss  Martha  Marshall  Chapman  II  of 
Nashville,  Term.,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Dryer 
Chapman  of  New  York  City:  a  son,  James 
Alfred  Chapman  IV  of  AtlanU:  brothers. 
Joseph  Wallace  and  W.  Marshall  Chapman 
of  Spartanburg,  Judge  Robert  Foster  Chap- 
man of  Camden  and  Hugh  McMaster  Chap- 
man of  Columbia:  and  granddaughters. 

Memorial  services  will  be  held  at  2:30  p.m. 
Friday  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Spartanburg,  with  burial  at  Oakwood  Ceme- 
tery. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  OakwcKwl 
Cemetery  Perpetual  Care  Pun6.  Spartan- 
burg County  Foundation. 

J.F.  Floyd  Mortuary  is  in  charge. 

[From  the  State  Newspaper,  Columbia,  S.C. 
Nov.  14.  1983] 


James  A.  Chapman 
The  death  of  James  A.  Chapman  Jr.  on 
Nov.  9  robbed  the  state  of  one  of  its  most 
energetic  citizens,  not  only  in  the  field  of 
textiles,  but  in  many  other  aspecU  of  S.C. 
life. 

At  62.  Mr.  Chapman,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Inman  Mills  near  Spar- 
tanburg, was  In  the  middle  of  perhaps  his 
most  important  role  as  a  textile  executive- 
president  of  the  influential  American  Tex- 
tile Manufacturers  Institute.  Like  many 
ATMI  presidents  before  him,  Mr.  Chapman 
again  was  leading  a  charge  in  the  seemingly 
never-ending  battle  against  textile  imports. 

Mr.  Chapman  was  a  vlgorpus  spokesman 
for  the  textile  industry,  one  dedicated  to  its 
preservation  at  a  time  when  others  would 
just  as  soon  parlay  textiles  for  greater  trade 
opportunities  in  other  areas.  His  stand  led 
to  greater  attention  for  the  growing  import 
problem,  and  for  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's need  to  not  merely  set  limits,  but  to 
enforce  them  as  well. 

But  Jim  Chapman  was  much  more  than  a 
textile  leader.  He  had  a  warm,  easygoing 
manner,  but  he  also  had  a  determination  to 
get  Involved  in  education  and  in  business 
and  political  Issues.  As  one  colleague  noted, 
Mr.  Chapman  was  not  one  to  sit  on  the  side- 
lines. He  preached  business  Involvement  and 
expected  his  fellow  businessmen  to  get  in- 
volved. 

As  president  of  ATMI.  past  president  of 
the  S.C.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  past 
chairman  of  the  S.C.  Foundation  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges,  he  set  an  example  that 
businessmen  and  other  would-be  leaders 
throughout  the  state  would  do  well  to  emu- 
late. 

With  Mr.  Chapman's  death,  and  the  death 
of  Springs  Industries  Chairman  H.  W.  "BlU" 
Close  In  August.  South  Carolina  has  lost 
two  of  its  greatest  textile  leaders  in  just  a 
few  months. 

These  were  both  men  of  wealth  who  chose 
not  to  rest  on  that  wealth.  They  not  only 
shared  the  hope  that  South  Carolina  would 
become  a  better  place  for  all  its  citizens  to 
live,  they  tried  to  do  something  about  it. 
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[Editorial:  WSPA-TV  Greenville.  Spartan 
burg.  A.sheville-CBS  Affiliate.  Nov.  14. 
1983] 

James  Alfred  Chapman.  Jr. 

Adding  to  the  man.v  accolades  that  have 
been  bestowed  upon  James  Chapman.  Jr. 
since  his  untimely  death  last  Wednesday  is 
most  difficult.  Certainly,  all  have  been  most 
deserving  in  every  respect  and  Spartanburg, 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  textile 
industry,  which  he  served  with  such  distinc- 
tion, have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss. 

It  was  sad.  indeed,  that  he  could  npt  have 
heard  himself,  the  day  before  he  suc- 
cumbed, the  tributes  paid  him  at  the  real- 
tors' luncheon  honoring  him  as  Spartan- 
burg's 'Man  of  the  'Year." 

Responding  for  the  Chapman  family,  his 
younger  brother.  Hugh,  said  some  things 
WSPA  feels  bear  repeating.  He  referred 
first  to  the  home  in  which  he  and  his  four 
brothers  were  reared.  It  was  a  Christian 
home,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapman  saw  to  it 
that  the  church  side  of  the  lives  of  their 
sons  was  nurtured  and  not  neglected.  And  in 
so  doing,  their  early  lives  were  enjoyed  and 
a  family'  bond  was  created  that  brought  to 
them  both  happiness  and  success. 

Hugh  Chapman  then  pointed  to  the  book. 
"In  Search  of  Excellence. "  written  by 
Thomas  J.  Peters  and  Robert  H.  Waterman. 
Jr..  which  carried  the  theme. that  all  great 
companies  are  people-oriented  and  have  a 
corporate  culture  which  stresses  two  funda- 
mental points:  quality  and  service.  To  this 
he  added.  "Our  father  had  another  word: 
stewardship— which  to  him  meant  giving  of 
your  lime  and  your  talents,  as  well  as  your 
resources.  We.  the  family,  submit  these  vir- 
tures  have  t)een  James'  creeds  in  all  his  en- 
deavors, and  we  join  you  in  honoring  him  as 
the  Man  of  Every  Year.'  " 

WSPA  had  a  particular  reason  for  being 
touched  by  this  response  on  behalf  of  the 
family.  James  Chapman.  Sr..  was  a  member 
of  our  Board  of  Directors  from  1952  until 
his  death  in  1964.  We  saw  him  during  these 
years  exercising  those  traits  of  character 
and  stewardship  which  he  and  his  devoted 
wife  passed  on  to  their  children.  If  there 
were  more  fathers  and  mothers  like  them, 
there  would  \x  more  James  Chapmans  and 
this  wprld  today  would  be  a  much  better 
and  more  enjoyable  place  in  which  to  live. 

Our  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  all 
the  Chapman  family.  Fortunately,  they  can 
take  comfort  and  pride  in  the  heritage 
which  has  been  left  to  them. 

IFYom  Southern  Textile  News.  Nov.  21. 
19831 

James  A.  Chapman.  Jr.,  1921-1983 
"For  of  those  to  whom  much  is  given, 
much  is  required.  And  when  at  some  future 
date  the  high  court  of  history  sits  in  judge- 
ment on  each  of  us.  recording  whether  in 
our  brief  span  of  service  we  fulfilled  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  state,  our  success  or 
failure,  in  whatever  office  we  hold,  will  be 
measured  by  the  answers  to  four  questions: 
First,  were  we  truly  men  of  courage.  .  .  . 
Second,  were  we  truly  men  of  judge- 
ment. .  .  Third,  were  we  truly  men  of  in- 
tegrity. .  .  Finally,  were  we  truly  men  of 
dedication?"— John  F.  Kennedy. 

When  James  A.  Chapman.  Jr.  died  last 
week  a  part  of  textile  history  also  expired. 
The  Chapman  family  has  long  been  a  driv- 
ing force  behind  the  progress  our  great  in- 
dustry has  made,  and  this  tradition  will  con- 
tinue through  his  surviving  family  members 
and  Inman  Mills. 


But,  this  genuine,  jovial,  dynamic,  and  en- 
thusiastic man  will  no  longer  be  at  the 
helm.  His  behind  the  scenes  work  and  lead- 
ership positions  brought  him  to  the  spot- 
light of  our  industry.  And  it  will  be  his  help 
ing  hand  and  sound  advice  that  everyone  in 
textiles  will  so  very  sorely  miss. 

As  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Inman.  S.C. -based  Inman  Mills.  Jim  Chap- 
man has  led  the  family-owned  operation  to 
a  position  of  prominence.  As  president  of 
the  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, he  was  spear-heading  an  ambitious 
program  to  fight  the  battle  against  foreign 
imports.  As  a  leader  in  many  other  civic  and 
business  associations.  Jim  Chapman  was 
always  looked  to  for  his  even-keeled  deci- 
sions. And  as  a  friend,  he  was  called  upon 
for  advice  in  times  of  happiness  and  sad- 
ness. 

When  asked  about  the  business  side  of 
Jim  Chapman.  Bob  Dalton  of  Dalton-Briley 
in  Charlotte.  NC.  had  many  fond  memories 
of  his  25  year  supplier/vendor  relationship. 
"The  industry  suffers  a  great  loss  with  the 
passing  of  Jim  Chapman.  His  many  friends 
could  be  counted  in  the  full  spectrum  of 
textiles,  ranging  from  the  employees  in  the 
mill  to  the  board  room. 

"It  was  always  a  pleasure  to  walk  through 
the  mill  with  Jim.  Occasionally  he  would 
stop  to  take  off  a  toll  lap  or  piece  up  an 
end.  but  he  always  had  a  smile  for  everyone 
who  walked  by.  He  was  a  leader  of  men  and 
loved  by  all  "  j 

James  H.  Martin.  ,Jr..  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Gastonia.  NC-based  Ti- 
Caro.  knew  Jim  Chapman  not  only  as  a 
friend,  but  as  a  compatriot  at  ATMI.  "Jim 
Chapman  was  a  dedicated  man.  dedicated  to 
family,  dedicated  to  country,  and  particular- 
ly to  the  textile  industry. 

"I  personally  don't  remember  a  single 
time  that  Jim  Chapman  refused  to  serve  for 
any  endeavor  that  involved  the  industry. 
That  says  a  great  deal.  I  worked  with  him 
very  closely  for  the  last  three  and  one-half 
years  on  many  different  projects  involving 
the  textile  industry,  and  I  am  going  to  miss 
him." 

Having  worked  with  Jim  Chapman  during 
his  term  as  president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Textile  Manufacturers  Association.  SCTMA 
Executive  Director  Jerry  Beasley  comment- 
ed on  Jim  Chapman  the  dedicated  volun- 
teer. "The  passing  of  Jim  Chapman  saddens 
me  and  the  people  in  the  textile  industry 
very  deeply.  He  was  an  outstanding  leader, 
not  only  in  our  industry  but  in  our  slate  and 
our  nation.  He  had  a  great  concern  for  the 
future  of  this  industry,  as  well  as  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  work  in  it." 

Reflecting  on  his  friend.  Carolina  Mills 
President  Ed  Schrum  said,  "Jim  Chapman 
was  an  untiring  friend  of  textiles— he  was 
one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  happened 
to  the  textile  industry." 

These  comments  speak  about  the  charac- 
ter and  life  of  this  textile  leader.  When  the 
high  court  of  history  takes  a  look  at  the  life 
of  James  A.  Chapman.  Jr.  ihey  will  rule  him 
a  man  of  courage,  a  man  of  judgement,  a 
man  of  integrity,  and  a  man  of  dedication 
His  breed  are  rare  to  find.  They  are  hard  to 
replace.  Jim  Chapman  will  be  missed. 

[Prom  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald  & 

Journal.  Nov.  9.  19831 
President  Or  Inman  Milxs  Honored  As 
Distinguished  Citizen  Of  1983 
(By  Lou  Parris) 
The   Chapman   name   has   been   synony- 
mous with  textiles  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 


Pages  of  history  are  still  being  written. 

James  A.  Chapman,  third  generation 
president  of  Inman  Mills,  was  honored 
Tuesday  as  Distinguished  Citizen  of  1983. 
an  award  given  by  the  Spartanburg  Board 
of  Realtors  Inc. 

Chapman— a  man  of  change,  a  familiar 
face  on  Capitol  Hill,  an  energetic  leader,  a 
giant  in  the  community— was  unable  to 
attend  the  luncheon  in  his  honor,  due  to  ill 
health,  but  his  wife  Martha  and  numerous 
Chapman  family  members  joined  in  the 
celebration. 

"We  join  with  you  in  honoring  him  as  per- 
haps a  man  of  every  year,"  .said  Hugh  Chap- 
man, younger  brother  to  Chapman. 

■His  credentials  are  many  and  impres- 
sive." said  Robert  E.  Coleman,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Riegel  Textile  Corporation. 
"I've  -seen  the  dedication  he  brings  to  his 
job." 

Chapman,  rising  to  the  presidency  of 
Inman  Mills  through  40  years  of  company 
leadership,  is  president  of  the  American 
Textile  Manufacturerslnstitute. 

His  work  in  the  textile  industry,  the  role 
he  has  in  ATMI  and  his  work  in  "Buy  Amer- 
ican" and  "Crafted  with  F»ride  in  U.S.A." 
textile  campaigns  were  cited  by  close  friends 
and  business  associates. 

"He  is  a  man  of  action  and  chsmge."  said 
John  M.  Belk.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Belk  Stores  Services  Inc. 

"He  is  a  giant  in  our  community,  state  and 
nation."  said  Walter  S.  Montgomery,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Spartan  Mills.  "He  has 
been  an  energetic  and  effective  leader— a  fa- 
miliar face  on  Capitol  Hill." 

Chapman  has  held  numerous  offices  in 
the  textile  industry,  and  he  is  the  second  of 
his  family  to  be  elected  president  of  ATMI. 
His  father.  James  A.  Chapman  Jr..  was 
ATMIs  lop  man  in  1960. 

Chapman  said  in  an  interview  earlier  this 
year  that  as  president  of  ATMI  for  1983  he 
hopes  to  lead  the  group  through  some  of  its 
most  difficult  times. 

He  said  his  goal  is  to  solve  the  problem  of 
foreign  imports  overrunning  the  domestic 
market,  and  textile  groups  have  begun  to 
work  on  the  situation  through  "Buy  Ameri- 
can" campaigns. 

"'We're  not  opposed  to  imports."  he  said, 
"but  we've  gotten  to  the  point  where 
enough  is  enough.  Thirty  percent  of  the  ap- 
parel purchased  in  this  nation  comes  from 
offshore. 

"I  think  the  American  people  are  being 
shortsighted  in  this  area." 

Chapman  was  president  of  the  Southern 
Textile  Association  in  1955-56  and  was 
president  of  the  South  Carolina  Textile 
Manufacturers  Association  in  1972-73.  He 
was  president  of  the  S.C.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  1964. 


SENATOR  FRANK  CHURCH 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  news 
during  the  congressional  recess  of  the 
serious  illness  of  our  former  colleague. 
Senator  FYank  Church  of  Idaho,  is  ter- 
ribly saddening  to  all  of  us  who  know, 
love,  and  admire  him. 

My  own  friendship  with  Frank 
Church  began  years  ago  before  either 
of  us  were  elected  to  the  Senate.  Our 
friendship,  and  my  respect  for  him 
grew  during  the  years  of  service  to- 
gether here  in  the  Senate  and  has 
been  sustained  since  he  left  the  Senate 
4  years  ago. 
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On  January  15  of  this  year,  Frank 
Church's  son,  Dr.  F.  Forrester  Church, 
spoke  of  his  father  and  of  his  spiritual 
strength  and  the  richness  of  his  life,  in 
an  eloquent  and  moving  sermon  at  All 
Souls  Unitarian  Church  in  Manhat- 
tan. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
report  of  his  sermon  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Monday,  January  16  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Personal  Homily  on  Love  and  Loss 
(By  Ari  L.  Goldman) 

At  the  All  Souls  Unitarian  Church  on  the 
Upper  East  Side  of  Manhattan,  worshipers 
have  often  heard  the  minister  speak  about 
the  fragile  nature  of  human  life.  But  in  yes- 
terday's sermon,  words  like  life  and  death 
took  on  special  meaning. 

"As  many  of  you  know,  my  father  is  seri- 
ously ill,  "  said  the  minister,  the  Rev.  Dr.  F. 
Forrester  Church,  the  eldest  son  of  former 
Senator  Frank  Church  of  Idaho. 

"In  light  of  this.  I  know  you  will  forgive 
me  for  changing  my  sermon  topic  and  even 
for  saying  some  things  which  you  have 
heard  me  say  before.  This  morning.  I  need 
to  grapple  once  again,  in  new  ways  and  old, 
with  love  and  death." 

In  a  moving.  15-minute  homily.  Dr. 
Church  spoke  of  his  59-year-old  father,  a 
champion  of  liberal  causes,  who  served  24 
years  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  who. 
in  1976,  ran  unsuccessfully  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  President. 
tumor  in  pancreas 

Last  Thursday,  doctors  at  Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Center  found  a 
tumor  in  the  former  Senator's  pancreas. 
The  family  is  awaiting  the  results  of  tests  to 
determine  whether  tta«^rowth.  which  was 
not  removed,  is  cancerous. 

Dr.  Church,  who  is  35  years  old.  spoke  not 
of  his  father's  long  political  career,  but  of  a 
rich  life  spent  in  defiance  of  death.  In  1948, 
doctors  told  the  then  24-year-old  Frank 
Church  that  he  had  terminal  cancer  and 
had  six  months  to  live. 

""My  parents  have  lived  on  borrowed 
time."  Dr.  Church  told  about  300  worshipers 
yesterday.  "Fully  aware  of  life's  fragility, 
they  have  not  been  afraid  to  risk  and  give  of 
themselves  fully.  Life  for  them  is  not  given, 
but  a  gift."      ■= 

"Death  is  the  ultimate  mystery,'  he  con- 
tinued. "But  there  is  a  way  to  counter  this 
fear.  We  can  live  in  such  a  way  that  our 
lives  will  prove  to  be  worth  dying  for." 

Before  the  service.  Dr.  Church  stood  on 
the  steps  of  the  Federal-style  church  build- 
ing at  80th  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue 
and  greeted  his  congregants  with  two- 
handed  hand-shakes,  kisses  on  the  cheek 
and  warm  embraces.  As  they  stood  together 
momentarily  in  the  morning  cold,  the  con- 
gregants asked  their  minister.  "How  is  your 
father?" 

"In  good  spirits."  Dr.  Church  responded. 

"What  is  the  outlook  for  his  recovery?" 
one  asked. 

"Not  good."  the  minister  answered. 

But  the  75-minute  religious  service  had 
none  of  the  gloom  of  the  prognosis.  The 
music  included  a  spirited  "Coronation 
March"  by  William  Walton  and  "Sing  God  a 
Simple  Song"  by  Leonard  Bernstein.  Dr. 
Church  wore  a  rcd-and-black  velvet  gown 
and  apologized  with  good  humor  for  the 
long  list  of  announcements  of  "coming  ac- 
tivities "  at  the  165-year-old  church.  These 


included  hospitality  on  Monday  for  home- 
less women  and  a  soup  kitchen  on  Friday. 

In  his  sermon.  Dr.  Church  said  that  a  "life 
worth  dying  for"  is  one  that  has  the  cour- 
age to  love,  to  risk  and  to  lose. 

RISKS  in  a  relationship 

In  a  relationship  with  a  parent  or  a  loved 
one  there  are  also  risks— especially  "the  risk 
of  the  enormous  pain  of  loss."  he  said. 

"However  much  we  try.  we  cannot  fully 
protect  our  loved  ones  from  fatal  illness  or 
accidental  death.  However  much  we  love 
them,  we  cannot  insulate  them  from  failure 
and  disappointment.  However  much  we 
would  wish  to.  there  are  limes  when  we  are 
powerless  to  heal  or  save." 

""Every  lime  we  give  ourself  in  love,  the 
burden  of  our  vulnerability  grows.  When 
those  we  love  die.  >a  part  of  us  dies  with 
them.  When  those  wfe  love  are  sick,  in  body 
or  in  spirit,  we  too  feel  the  pain." 

In  the  printed  program,  the  topic  of  the 
sermon  was  listed  as  "Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.'s  Legacy."  But  it  was  not  until  the  end  of 
his  sermon  that  Dr.  Church  spoke  8f  the 
civil  rights  leader,  whose  birthday  is  being 
celebrated  this  week.  "Not  unlike  my  father, 
he  did  not  spend  his  life,  he  invested  it  in 
things  that  would  ennoble  and  outlast  him." 
Dr.  Church  said. 

WHAT  IS  "TRULY  OURS" 

"Certainly  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  lived  in 
such  a  way  that  his  life  proved  to  de  worth 
dying  for,"  he  continued.  ""Especially  when 
it  came  to  love,  he  knew  that  the  only 
things  which  are  truly  ours  are  those  things 
we  are  prepared  to  give  away." 

In  the  printed  program,  the  sermon  was  to 
be  followed  by  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public." But  Dr.  Church  once  again  asked 
his  congregation's  indulgence  so  that  a 
change  could  be  made.  He  asked  that  the 
hymn  be  substituted  with  "Rank  by  Rank 
Again  We  Stand."  The  congregation  rose 
and  sang  and  found  special  meaning  in  the 
final  verse: 

Ours  the  years'  memorial  store, 
■  Honored  days  and  names  we  reckon. 
Days  of  comrades  gone  before. 
Lives  that  speak  and  deeds  that  beckon. 
One  in  name,  in  honor  one. 
Guard  we  well  the  crowTi  they  won: 
What  they  dreamed  be  ours  to  do, 
Hope  their  hopes,  and  seal  ihem  true. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Frank 
Church  has  contended  with  serious  ill- 
ness before  and,  as  his  son  put  it,  the 
awareness  of  life's  fragility,  far  from 
discouraging  them,  has  led  his  parents 
to  a  richer  life  for  themselves  and  for 
all  who  know  them. 

I  know  I  am  joined  by  ^11  in  the 
Senate  who  know  Frank  Church  in 
prayers  and  good  wishes  for  him. 


MAJOR  DECISIONS  MUST  BE 
MADE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  few  weeks  there  seems  to 
have  developed  a  sentimenif^  among 
Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
President  and  members  of  the  admin- 
istration, that  nothing  can  or  should 
be  done  in  the  way  of  making  major 
decisions  affecting  the  Nation  until 
after  the  November  elections. 

We  arc  faced  this  year  with, a  deficit 
approaching  $200  billion,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  spend  at  a  high 


level  without  offsetting  these  expendi- 
tures with  additional  revenues.  We  are 
faced  with  a  quagmire  in  Lebanon, 
with  growing  involvement  in  Central 
America  and  with  problems  at  other 
trouble  spots  around  the  world.  Medi- 
care and  other  health  costs  continue 
to  increase  at  rates  far  above  the  level 
of  inflation  that  otherwise  affects  the 
general  economy. 

The  list  of  problems  goes  on  and  on. 

To  say  that  the  Congress  and  the 
President  cannot  come  to  grips  with 
these  issues  and  make  the  hard  deci- 
sion which  must  be  made  is  to  ignore 
our  constitutional  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

We  are  getting  in  deeper  and  deeper. 
The  problems  will  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult next  year  and  it  is  our  sworn  duty 
to  face  up  to  them  now  and  make  the 
hard  choices  which  must  be  made.  At 
least,  we  must  make  a  beginning. 

I  do  not  think  we  face  any  more  seri- 
ous problem  in  the  Nation  today  than 
to  at  least  start  to  get  our  fiscal  affairs 
in  order  and  move  toward  reducing 
Government  spending  and  increasing 
revenues.  It  is  a  must.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  do  my  part. 


MORE  DANGEROUS  THAN  AT 
ANY  TIME  IN  A  GENERATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  few  diplo- 
mats attain  the  status  of  statesman 
and  few  exert  influence  which,  from 
the  vantage  of  history,  is  more  than 
fleeting.  For  America,  therefore.  Am- 
bassador W.  Averell  Harriman  is  a  rare 
national  asset.  He  speaks  as  a  states- 
man who  has  advised  five  Presidents 
and  with  experience  in  the  conduct  of 
United  States-Soviet  relations  which  is 
unsurpassed.  Prominent  among  Am- 
bassador Harriman's  achievements  was 
negotiation,  on  behalf  of  President 
Kennedy,  of  the  1963  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty— the  first  major  step  on 
the  road  to  superpower  arms  control. 

As  a  strong  believer  in  the  concept 
of  a  bipartisan  U.S>  foreign  policy.  Am- 
bassador Harriman  has  tended  to  be  a 
restrained  critic  of  incumbent  adminis- 
trations. This  characteristic  reticence 
makes  all  the  more  significant  his  as- 
sertion in  a  January  1  article  in'  the 
JJew  York  Times  that  Reagan  adminis- 
tration policies  have  led  our  relation- 
ship with  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  point 
"more  dangerous  than  at^ny  time  in 
the  past  generation. "  Ambassador 
Harriman's  criticism  focuses  on  '3 
years  of  nuclear  irresponsibility." 
during  which  American  arms  control 
efforts  have,  at  best,  been  dilatory. 

Ambassador  Harriman  writes  with 
particular  concern  about  the  immi- 
nent prolileration  of  weapons  for  war- 
fare in  space.  In  August,  during  a  visit 
to  Moscow  by  a  Senate  delegation 
which  I  led.  Soviet  President  Andro- 
pov proposed  comprehensive  negotia- 
tions on  such  weapons  and  put  for- 
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ward  a  draft  treaty.  Yet.  actual  United 
States-Soviet  talks  have  yet  to  begin. 
Instead,  we  have  seen  the  two  sides 
lapsing  ever  further  into  a  futile  game 
of  public  postures.  While  I  welcomed 
President  Reagan's  January  16  speech 
expressing  hope  for  Ijetter  superpower 
relations.  I  will  welcome  even  more  ar- 
dently the  resumption  of  a  serious  and 
active  United  States-Soviet  dialog. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ambassador  Harriman's  arti- 
cle be  reprinted  in  the  Record,  as  I  be- 
lieve that  we  all  would  Ijenefit  from  re- 
flecting on  his  articulate  and  sobering 
analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  l)e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

If  th*  Reagan  Patttrn  CoirriKUES.  America 

May  Pace  Ndclear  War 

(By  W.  Averell  Hairiman) 

For  three  years.  I  have  refrained  from  di- 
rectly criticizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  been  reticent  l)ecause  I  \>e- 
lieve  that  America  must  stand  united  l>efore 
the  world,  particularly  in  the  face  of  our 
foremost  adversary,  the  Soviet  Union.  I  also 
believe  a  R-esident  should  be  given  fair  time 
to  pursue  his  goals  and  test  his  policies.  In 
this  sense,  politics  should  stop  at  the  water's 
edge.  But  this  cannot  mean  that  all  criti- 
cism should  be  muted  indefinitely,  no 
matter  how  wrong  a  President  may  be  or 
how  critical  the  world  situation  may 
become. 

President  Reagan  has  had  his  fair  chance, 
and  he  can  no  longer  expect  Americans  to 
support  policies  that  make  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  more  dangerous  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past  generation. 

This  is  the  grim  result  of  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration diplomacy:  If  present  developments 
in  nuclear  arms  and  United  States-Soviet  re- 
lations are  permitted  to  continue,  we  could 
face  not  the  risk  but  the  reality  of  nuclear 
war. 

To  t>e  silent  in  this  situation  is  not  patriot- 
ic but  irresponsible.  In  the  last  month,  nu- 
clear arms  negotiations  have  collapsed. 
Communication  of  all  kinds  l)etween  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
broken  down:  instead,  we  have  propaganda 
barrages  and  the  spectacle  of  the  leaders  of 
the  two  mightiest  nations  on  earth  trading 
insults,  as  if  they  had  no  more  serious  obli- 
gations than  their  own  personal  pride  and 
political  survival. 

Flush  with  ihe  polls  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing victory  oK  6.000  Americans  over  600 
Cubans  on  Orenada.  the  Administration 
now  shows  ev/ry  sign  of  drawing  the  wrong 
lesson  frortrthat  experience  and  risking  de- 
feats of  a  proportion  it  seemingly  caiuiot 
even  imagine. 

Day  by  day  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Ad- 
ministration sinks  further  into  a  quagmire, 
committing  American  lives  and  American 
honor  with  no  clear  policy,  no  certain  plan 
and.  indeed,  no  obvious  concern  for  the  day 
when  American  soldiers  and  Soviet  soldiers 
come  face-to-face,  no  longer  safely  separat- 
ed by  the  buffers  of  distance  and  surrogate 
military  forces. 

Moreover.  Lebanon  is  only  the  most  im- 
mediate trouble  spot.  Around  the  world, 
possible  points  of  conflict  and  escalation 
become  more  volatile  than  ever  as  each  su- 
perpower, in  today's  deteriorating  situation, 
may  be  tempted  to  confront  rather  than  to 
compromise,  to  treat  every  test  as  a  measure 


of  national  will.  The  destruction  of  the 
South  Korean  airliner  by  the  Soviet  Union 
last  summer  provided  chilling  proof  of  the 
increasing  potential  for  miscalculation  and 
misunderstanding.  Events  can  too  readily 
overwhelm  common  sense  and  human  safe- 
guards. 

These  trends  by  themselves  would  l)e 
cause  enough  for  worry,  but  they  take  place 
against  the  backdrop  of  a  nuclear  arms  race 
rapidly  escaping  out  of  control— and  danger- 
ously passing  the  point  of  no  return. 

Within  a  few  years.  Iwth  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  In 
place  intercontinental  missiles  Interpreted 
each  by  the  other  as  Instruments  of  a  mas- 
sive first  strike.  Within  a  span  of  months. 
iMth  nations  will  put  shorter-range  nuclear 
missiles  nearer  each  other's  territory,  mis- 
siles capable  of  striking  critical  command 
and  control  centers  with  flight  times  so 
short  that  caution  may  t>e  the  first  casualty 
of  some  future  crisis. 

As  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  thousands  of 
nuclear-armed  cruise  missiles  will  soon  t>e 
stationed  on  American  submarines,  to  be 
followed  by  thousands  more  carried  on 
Soviet  ships,  or  hidden,  in  uncountable 
numbers,  in  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  cruise  missiles  will  pose  ex- 
tremely difficult  challenges  to  arms  control 
verification  and  they  will  vastly  complicate 
our  ability  ever  to  achieve  the  nuclear  re- 
ductions both  American  and  Soviet  leaders 
say  they  seek. 

Perhaps  the  most  tragic  trend— because  it 
is  so  avoidable— is  that  the  arms  race  is 
about  to  t>e  launched  into  space.  Anti-satel- 
lite weapons  will  constitute  a  continuing 
threat  to  early  warning,  reconnaissance  and 
communications  satellites— all  critical  to  our 
security  and  vital  to  preventing  nuclear  war 
by  accident  or  miscalculation. 

The  Administration's  "Star  Wars  "  defense 
scheme  will  mean  more  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  three  solemn  arms  control  treaties— 
the  Limited  Test  Ban.  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  and  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty— that  have  served  our  security  -so 
well.  It  will  mean  that  t>oth  sides  will  accu- 
mulate thousands  more  offensive  weapons 
to  overcome  whatever  defenses  they  each 
might  devise.'  It  promises  security  that  is 
beyond  our  capability  to  provide  and  thus 
plays  cruelly  on  the  fear  and  the  hope  of 
every  citizen.  It  promises  a  technological 
shield  when  the  solution  Is  in  ourselves— in 
serious  negotiation  and  mutual  restraint. 

It  is  always  easy  for  Americans  to  blame 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  no  American— no 
matter  how  much  he  or  she  desires  a  safer 
world- should  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  does  Indeed  l)ear  a  heavy  re- 
sponMbility  for  where  we  are  today.  But 
blammg  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  l)een 
the  single-minded  indulgence  of  this  Admin- 
istration since  the  first  day  it  took  office,  is 
not  a  strategy  or  a  policy.  It  will  not  re- 
shape the  Russian  nation;  it  will  not  bring 
down  the  Iron  Curtain;  and.  al>ove  all.  it  will 
not  reduce  the  nuclear  threat  that  hangs 
over  every  American. 

Anyone  can  assail  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  failure  of  Soviet-American  relations. 
But  we  must  demand  more  of  our  President, 
who.  after  all.  is  elected  not  to  preside  over 
failure  but  to  find  an  acceptable  solution 
even  In  the  face  of  formidable  problems. 
The  unfortunate  truth,  however.  Is  that  we 
are  now  witness  to  more  than  a  Presidential 
failure  to  act  or  an  Administration's  lack  of 
policy.  President  Reagan  and  his  Adminis- 
tration bear  their  own  heavy  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  situation  we  face  today. 


No  President  In  the  nuclear  age.  strength- 
ened abroad  as  was  Mr.  Reagan  by  the  con- 
sensus at  home  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, secure  politically  on  the  right  and  the 
left  for  the  endeavor  of  arms  control,  has 
had  such  an  opportunity  to  reverse  the  nu- 
clear arms  race.  Yet  this  opportunity  has 
been  squandered.  And  all  Americans  hoped 
that  when  he  took  office  his  past  opposition 
to  arms  control  would  end.  Yet  the  record  of 
three  years  has  betrayed  these  hopes. 

Despite  his  campaign  pledge  to  the  nation 
that  "as  President.  I  will  Immediately  open 
negotiations  on  a  SALT  III  treaty. "  Mr. 
Reagan  waited  more  than  17  months  before 
even  beginning  to  talk  with  the  Soviet 
Union  about  such  an  agreement.  Since  then, 
the  pace  of  negotiation  has  been,  to  put  it 
politely,  tepid;  the  discussions  have  been 
punctuated  by  long  recesses,  and  there  have 
t>een  no  significant  results.  All  that  has 
l>een  done  is  to  rename  SALT,  to  call  it 
Start;  the  talks  have  now  stalled  indefinite- 
ly. 

The  negotiations  on  intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces  in  Europe  have  collapsed 
completely.  In  the  most  promising  initiative 
during  those  talks,  the  so-called  'walk  in 
the  woods"  proposal,  our  negotiator,  a  veter- 
an hardliner  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  was  repudiated  by  the  Administra- 
tion for  trying  too  hard  to  reach  a  workable 
compromise  that  actually  would  have  been 
greatly  to  our  advantage. 

Indeed,  the  t>ehavior  and  the  proposals  of 
the  Administration  in  both  the  strategic 
and  European  nuclear  discussions  have 
raised  serious  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many 
at>out  whether  there  ever  was  any  intention 
to  reach  any  reasonable  agreement.  Negoti- 
ations have  l)een  treated  as  a  forum  for 
propaganda,  an  occasion  for  invective,  a 
mask  to  cover  new  deployments  and  an 
arena  to  gain  advantage— rather  than  as  a 
path  to  human  survival  on  this  planet.  This 
is  a  most  shortsighted  policy,  for  its  out- 
come will  simply  be  more  missiles  in  Soviet 
hands— scarcely  a  sensible  program  for 
America's  security. 

The  SALT  II  treaty,  negotiated  by  three 
Presidents— two  of  them  Republicans— was 
rejected  by  this  Administration,  with  the 
President's  own  counselor  saying.  "We  feel 
there  is  no  legal  or  moral  commitment  to 
abide  by  SALT  I  and  SALT  II."  internation- 
al law  to  the  contrary.  Apart  from  its  effect 
on  the  legotiatlng  climate  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  this  rejection  means  that  almost  300 
Soviet  missiles  and  bombers  that  would 
have  been  destroyed  under  the  terms  of 
SALT  tl  still  are  targeted  on  oiir  cities  and 
towns.  What  should  have  remained  at  worst 
an  irresponsible  election  slogan  was  elevated 
to  the  level  of  a  national  policy,  ushering  in 
a  new  era  of  strategic  instability. 

Other  actions  amplify  my  deep  concern 
atwut  the  course  that  the  Administration 
has  taken. 

Despite  the  mounting  threat  of  nuclear 
terrorism  and  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  more  nations,  the  Administration  has 
rejected  the  imperative  of  nuclear  nonpro- 
liferation.  and  in  fact  has  undercut  impor- 
tant initiatives  of  previous  Republican  and 
Democratic  Presidents.  The  goal  of  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban— a  prerequisite 
to  effective  nonproliferation  and  an  objec- 
tive of  every  other  President  since  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower— has  been  summarily  dis- 
carded. The  President  will  not  even  discuss 
the  control  of  space  weapons  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  issue  of  verification— so  central  to 
arms  control— has  l)een  blurred  by  the  Ad- 


ministration. Serious  problems  with  Soviet 
compliance  have  been  submerged  in  irre- 
sponsible charges,  innuendo  and  leaks.  The 
objective,  instead,  should  be  to  clarify  ques- 
tionable Soviet  behavior  and  insist  on  com- 
pliance—not to  exploit  these  concerns  in 
order  to  further  poison  our  relations,  repu- 
diate existing  agreements,  or,  worse  still, 
terminate  arms  control  altogether. 

Additionally,  even  the  Instruments  with 
which  our  Government  carries  on  the  busi- 
ness of  anns  control  have  been  degraded. 
Long-time  opponents  of  arms  restraint  have 
been  put  in  charge  of  policy  making.  Ameri- 
can delegations  have  arrived  at  the  Geneva 
negotiations  empty-handed,  then  waited 
weeks  to  receive  formal  negotiating  instruc- 
tions. Fifteen  months  after  taking  office, 
the  Administration  could  not  agree  on  an 
opening  position  to  take  in  strategic  arms 
talks.  Three  years  after  taking  office,  the 
Administration  still  does  not  have  a  policy 
on  verification.  This  lack  of  professionalism 
presents  a  stark  contrast  with  the  precision 
and  purpose  of  our  adversaries— and.  Insig- 
nificant though  it  may  appear  to  some,  it 
speaks  volumes  about  attitude  and  commit- 
ment. That  is  what  disturl»s  me  most  of  all. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  undo  these  three 
years  of  nuclear  irresponsibility,  or  to  free 
both  nations  from  excessive  pride,  or  to  con- 
trol new  weapons  while  we  set  about  the 
task  of  controlling  all  weapons.  But  we  are 
obliged  to  try  with  every  ounce  of  strength 
we  can  muster,  lest  our  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans be  the  first  to  imperil  the  legacy  of  life 
it  has  t>een  given. 

I  am  convinced  that  Soviet  leaders  desire 
serious  negotiations.  Such  negotiations  will 
not  l>e  easy;  they  will  involve,  as  they 
always  have,  a  hardheaded  struggle,  to  im- 
prove the  national  security  of  both  coun- 
tries. Nor  need  they  signal  our  approval  of 
other  Soviet  actions,  such  as  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  or  the  repression  in  Poland. 
Their  object,  despite  the  irreconcilable  ideo- 
logies of  our  two  nations,  is  the  common 
goal  that  nuclear  weapons  have  made  a  ne- 
cessity: the  prevention  of  nuclear  war. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  constructive 
agreements  to  reduce  nuclear  arms,  to  make 
their  use  less  likely,  are  possible— even  at 
this  late  date.  The  Limited  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  of  1963,  after  all,  came  after  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  and  years  of  tension  in  Berlin. 
Both  sides,  however,  must  want  an  agree- 
ment. Each  side  must  l>e  willing  to  seize  on 
what  is  positive  in  the  other's  proposal 
rather  than  l)e  paralyzed  by  the  least  favor- 
able elements  presented  by  each.  Both  sides 
must  be  willing  to  work  for  an  agreement 
that  will  serve  our  mutual  advantage.  This 
essential  change  in  attitude  alone  could  be 
the  catalyst  for  progress. 

To  put  it  plainly.  President  Reagan  must 
be  ready  and  willing  to  negotiate;  he  must 
want  progress  even  more  than  he  wants  to 
berate  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  engage  our- 
selves now  in  this  fundamental  choice  alx>ut 
our  future— and  that  is  why  I  write  as  the 
New  Year  begins.  We  must  demand  a  new 
effort  to  prevent  war,  not  to  prepare  for  it. 
A  leadership  for  peace  can  be  the  finest  ex- 
pression of  America's  dream.  We  dare  not 
fail.  We  are  only  human  l)eings,  subject  to 
all  the  mortal  perils  of  life,  all  the  tempU- 
tions  to  power;  but,  at  the  same  time.  In  our 
very  humanity,  we  must  seek  to  pass  on  to 
our  children  and  grandchildren  not  fear,  but 
hope;  not  an  arms  race,  but  arms  control; 
not  the  death  of  the  Earth,  but  a  better  and 
safer  world. 


SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  JEWISH 
COMMUNITY  WORKS  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Council 
of  Springfield,  111.,  has  actively  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry  and 
has  vigorously  supported  the  right  of 
Soviet  Jews  to  practice  their  religion 
and  emigrate  freely.  The  group  held  a 
press  conference  at  the  State  capltol 
pressroom  in  Springfield  on  December 
5.  1983.  At  that  time,  the  dean  and 
provost  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Rich- 
ard H.  Moy,  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  13  Russian  scientists  and 
academicians  to  adjunct  and  clinical 
faculty  positions  in  the  university. 
These  13  individuals  are  "refuse- 
niks"— people  whose  requests  to  emi- 
grate have  been  denied  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities sind  who  are  awaiting  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  commend  both  the  Springfield 
Jewish  Commvmlty  Relations  Council 
and  the  Southern  Illinois  University 
School  of  Medicine  for  their  innova- 
tive and  important  work  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jews.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  by  Dr.  Moy  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
along  with  an  excellent  background  in- 
formation brief  prepared  by  the 
Springfield  Jewish  Community  Rela- 
tions Council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Richard  H   Moy,  M.D.,  Deah 

AND  Provost,  SotrrHEiu*  Illinois  Uhivir- 

siTY  School  of  Medicine 

Thirteen    Russian    scholars    have    been 

named  to  the  faculty  of  Southern  Illinois 

University  of  Carbondale. 

In  neo-Czarist  Russia,  dissent  by  those  in 
academic  positions  from  officially  held 
dogma  may  be  dealt  with  by  loss  of  adminis- 
trative and  faculty  positions.  For  some,  par- 
ticularly when  it  Is  compounded  by  religious 
persecution  and/or  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  to  leave  Russia,  the  final  de- 
gredation  may  even  be  to  strip  away  aca- 
demic and  professional  degrees  that  have 
been  honorably  earned. 

Theodore  LeBlang,  Associate  Professor  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  proposed  to  the  Fac- 
ulty Council  of  the  School  of  Medicine  that 
we  try  to  obtain  the  names  of  some  of  those 
who  have  been  victimized,  and  where  appro- 
priate and  merited  by  scholarship,  appoint 
them  to  clinical  meml)ership  on  the  faculty. 
Both  the  Faculty  Council  of  the  School  of 
Medicine,  and  subsequently,  the  Faculty 
Senate  of  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale  approved  this  proposal,  and  I 
am  very  pleased  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  of 
Southern  Illinois  University  to  announce 
the  appointment  of  13  Russian  scholars  to 
adjunct  and  cllnlc&l  faculty  positions  In  the 
University. 

Unfortunately,  these  appointments  pro- 
vide no  academic  tenure  and,  at  this  point, 
no  teaching  responsibilities  or  salary.  In  ad- 
dition, there  Is  virtually  no  possibility  that 
these  new  faculty  members  can  ever  come  to 
the  U.S.A.  and  participate  In  scholarly  ac- 
tivities. Why  then  should  we  perform  what 
would  seem  to  be  a  hollow  gesture? 


First,  we  are  assured  by  cooperating  orga- 
nizations represented  here  that  these  ap- 
pointments will  very  likely  be  delivered  to 
these  new  faculty  meml)ers  In  Russia.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  this  gesture  of  support 
and  iinderstandlng  will  In  some  measure 
ease  their  pain  and  loss  and  clearly  Indicate 
that  the  community  of  scholars  supports 
their  Just  aspiration  for  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. 

Second.  It  Is  a  message  to  the  Russian 
leadership  that  we  are  quite  aware  that 
they  do  not  send  their  best  scholars  abroad, 
but  rather  those  that  are  "safe."  Through 
this  gesture,  then,  we  celebrate  all  the 
"unsafe"  Russian  scholars  whose  names  we 
do  not  know. 

Third,  it  is  a  message  for  ourselves.  Grati- 
tude for  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  accom- 
plishment and  the  ownership  of  that  accom- 
plishment, thankfulness  for  the  privilege  of 
academic  freedom  and  the  life  of  the  mind. 
And,  finally  it  says  quite  simply,  "God  Bless 
America!" 

SpkiNGFiELD  Jewish  Commttnity  Relations 
Council— Soviet  Jewry  Backgroitnd  In- 
formation 

The  Jewish  community  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  the  third  largest  In  the  world.  Ap- 
proximately two  million  Jews  reside  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  Their  destiny  Is  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  other  Jews  around  the  world  and 
to  human  rights  advocates  and  activists  of 
all  faiths. 

The  Soviet  Jew  is  caught  In  a  double  bind: 
disabilities,  discrimination  and  malicious 
defamation  in  the  press  are  the  penalties 
imposed  on  Jewlshness.  At  the  same  time, 
religious  and  cultural  expression  as  well  as 
contacts  with  Jews  outside  the  Soviet  Union 
are  not  allowed  or  are  severely  restricted. 
The  Soviet  Jew  is  thus  denied  access  to 
those  elements  of  the  Jewish  heritage 
which  might  confer  pride,  meaning  and  a 
sense  of  positive  Identity.  His  only  experi- 
ence of  Jewlshness  is  in  the  negative  con- 
text of  government  propaganda  and  restric- 
tion. 

The  struggle  of  Soviet  Jews  to  maintain 
and  promote  Jewish  culture  and  identity  is 
one  of  the  heroic  causes  of  our  time.  Harsh 
sentences— exile,  imprisonment,  forced 
labor— have  been  Imposed  on  those  who 
have  been  active  in  the  human  rights  move- 
ment or  in  the  teaching  of  Hebrew  language 
and  Jewish  culture.  Those  who  apply  for 
permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel  are  subject- 
ed to  harassment,  dismissed  from  Jobs,  left 
frequently  to  seek  the  most  menial  types  of 
employment  In  order  to  subsist,  and  placed 
In  a  situation  of  limbo  that  can  last  for 
years.  Particularly  poignant  is  the  situation* 
of  the  refusenlks— those  whose  applications 
for  exit  visas  have  been  turned  down. 

The  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry  has  had  Its  tri- 
umphs and  Its  setbacks.  A  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion Jews  were  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half;  they 
have  been  re-settled  In  Israel,  the  U.S.  and 
elsewhere  In  the  Western  world. 

Today,  the  situation  is  far  less  optimistic. 
Where  once  thousands  of  Jews  left  the 
Soviet  Union  each  month— during  the 
height  of  the  emigration  movement  in  the 
1970's— now.  only  a  handful  are  getting  out. 
Depletions  of  Israel.  Jews  and  the  Jewish 
heritage  in  the  Soviet  media  employ  the 
crudest  stereotypes  and  distortions,  reminis- 
cent of  the  Nazi  propaganda  of  the  1930's. 
Harsh  repression  of  teachers,  community 
activists,  and  would-be  emigrants  continues. 
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The  Springfield  Jewish  convjnunity  has 
been  active  in  the  struggle  for  Soviet  Jewry, 
supporting  the  cause  of  religious  and  cultur- 
al rights  for  Jews  within  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  well  as  the  basic  human  right  of  freedom 
to  emigrate.  Packages  of  religious  articles 
have  been  sent  to  Soviet  Jews.  This  past 
September.  1983.  refusenik  families  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  received  Rosh  Hashana  (Jewish 
New  Year)  greetings  from  Jews  in  Spring- 
field: the  greeting  cards  contained  a  Jewish 
religious  calendar  for  1983-84  and  a  Hebrew- 
Russian  alphabet  chart,  suitable  for  learn- 
mg  to  read  Hebrew.  Springfield  Jews  par- 
ticipated in  a  large-scale  petition  campaign, 
obtaining  hundreds  of  signatures  locally  on 
a  letter  to  the  late  Chairman  Brezhnev, 
asking  that  the  restrictions  on  .free  emigra- 
tion be  lifted.  This  coming  June.  1984,  a 
photo  exhibit  at  the  Lincoln  Library  will 
bring  the  life  and  struggle  of  Soviet  Jewry 
to  the  .attention  of  the  lairger  Springfield 
community. 

Local  and  state  leaders  have  recognized 
the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry  as  a  worthy  one 
by  proclaiming  special  days  of  commemora- 
tion. The  Springfield  City  Council  issued 
such  a  proclamation  in  December.  1981; 
Governor  Thompson  made  January  14.  1982 
Emigration  of  Soviet  Jewry  Day  in  the 
state.  And.  the  Illinois  State  Legislature 
acted  in  June.  1982.  by  passing  H.R.  980. 
honoring  the  struggle  of  Soviet  Jews  for  re- 
ligious, cultural  and  human  rights. 

Seven  Soviet -Jewish  families  have  been  re- 
settled in  Springfield  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Springfield  Jewish  Federation  and  by 
virtue  of  noteworthy  volunteer  effort  by 
members  of  the  local  Jewish  community. 


THE  MORTGAGE  SUBSIDY  BOND 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  au- 
thority for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  issue  lax-exempt  mortgage 
subsidy  bonds  expired  December  31, 
1983.  I  have  supported  the  mortgage 
subsidy  bond  program  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1978.  These  bonds  make  it  pos- 
sible for  homebuyers  to  pay  a  mort- 
gage interest  rate  that  is  lower  than 
the  coventional  mortgage  rate,  be- 
cause the  bonds  are  tax-exempt.  Home 
purchase  price  limits  and  income 
limits  for  home  purchasers  under  the 
program  are  intended  to  target  the 
benefits  of  the  program  to  first  time 
homebuyers  who  could  not  otherwise 
afford  a  home  of  their  own. 

A  recent  General  Accounting  Office 
report,  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Mr.  Dole, 
found  that  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
were  relatively  costly  when  compared 
to  the  benefits  they  provide  to  assisted 
homebuyers  and  to  the  costs  of  other 
alternatives  for  providing  the  same  as- 
sistance. The  report  also  found  that 
the  public  purpose  objective  of  subsi- 
dizing low  and  moderate  income 
households  who  need  assistance  is  not 
generally  achieved. 

For  these  reasons.  Senator  Dole. 
along  with  myself  and  six  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  introduced  S.  1598, 
the  First  Time  Homebuyer  Assistance 
Act  of  1983.  Basically,  the  bill  keeps 
the  current  program  intact,  but  pro- 


vides an  additional  option  for  State 
and  local  governments  and  housing  au- 
thorities that  are  now  permitted  to 
issue  mortgage  revenue  bonds.  For  any 
given  year,  a  State  or  locality  could 
elect,  under  this  bill,  not  to  issue  some 
or  all  of  the  mortgage  bonds  author- 
ized for  that  year  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code.  In  lieu  of  bonds,  the  State 
or  locality  would  be  permitted  to  issue 
mortgage  credit  certificates  directly  to 
home  buyers.  A  mortgage  credit  certif- 
icate will  enable  the  home  buyer  to 
buy  down  prevailing 'mortgage  market 
interest  rates  by  claiming  a  tax  credit 
equal  to  a  specified  percentage  of  the 
interest  paid  on  a  home  mortgage. 

A  tax  credit  program  could  be  de- 
signed and  implemented  on  the  State 
and  local  level  to  do  virtually  every- 
thing that  is  currently  feasible  with 
mortgage  subsidy  bonds.  However,  be- 
cause the  tax  credit  mechanism  is 
much  more  efficient  than  tax-exempt 
bonds,  this  bill  can  permit  a  20-percent 
increase  in  the  total  amount  of  subsi- 
dy going  to  home  buyers,  and  still  pro- 
vide Federal  savings  of  20  percent  to 
40  percent  over  the  cost  of  mortgage 
bonds.  In  addition,  although  the  mort- 
gage credit  certificate  option  can  be 
used  to  duplicate  existing  mortgage 
bond  programs,  it  can  also  be  utilized 
with  greater  effectiveness  and  flexibil- 
ity by  those  States  and  localities  that 
may  wish  to  modify  the  program  of 
mortgage  assistance  they  are  currently 
providing. 

I  believe  that  the  changes  in  the 
mortgage  subsidy  bond  program  pro- 
posed by  S.  1598  will  redress  many  of 
the  problems  with  the  current  pro- 
gram described  in  the  GAO  report. 
Furthermore,  as  I  pointed  out.  the  bill 
merely  provides  one  more  option  for 
State  and  local  governments  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  for  first-time 
home  buyers.  It  keeps  that  current 
program  intact  for  those  Government 
bodies  that  choose  to  so  use  it. 

It  is  my  hope  that  S.  1598  will  be  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  this  year.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  it  is  my  view  that 
the  current  mortgage  subsidy  program 
should  be  extended  until  such  time  as 
the  Congress  can  act  on  the  issue  of 
improving  the  program.  I  believe  there 
is  broad,  bipartisan  support  for  such 
an  extension,  as  evidenced  by  the  large 
number  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives cosponsoring  legislation  to 
remove  the  sunset  on  the  current  pro- 
gram. As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  I 
believe  it  is  unwise  to  leave  this  pro- 
gram in  its  current  state  of  expiration. 


LOVE  AND  DEATH 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  recess  it  became  known 
that  our  former  colleague  Senator 
Frank  Church  is  seriously  ill.  One 
week  ago  Sunday.  Senator  Church's 
son,   the   Reverend   Dr.   F.   Forrester 


Church,  preached  a  sermon  at  All 
Souls  Church  in  New  York  City.  He 
preached  a  sermon  that  shows  as 
nothing  else  could  that  he  is  indeed 
his  father's  son.  He  talks  of  pain  and 
death  and  what  they  teach  us  of  love 
and  life.  Dr.  Church,  speaking  on  the 
birthday  of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
notes  that,  like  Dr.  King.  Senator 
Church  knows  that  "when  it  comes  to 
love  the  only  things  which  are  truly 
ours  are  those  things  which  we  are 
prepared  to  give  away." 

The  sermon  is  a  lesson  that  those  of 
us  whose  responsibilities  frequently 
concern  matters  of  life  and  death  and 
sacrifice  would  do  well  to  read  and 
reread.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
sermon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Love  and  Death 

(A  Sermon  Preached  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  P. 
Forrester  Church.  All  Souls  Church.  New- 
York  City.  January  15.  1984) 

Of  all  my  duties,  of  all  the  things  I  am 
called  upon  to  do  as  your  minister,  none  is 
more  important,  and  none  has  proved  of 
greater  value  to  me.  than  the  call  to  be  with 
you  at  times  of  loss.  I  would  almost  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  I  did  not  become  a  minister 
until  I  performed  my  first  funeral.  When 
asked  at  a  recent  gathering  of  colleagues 
what  gives  most  meaning  to  my  work.  I  re- 
plied that,  above  all  else,  it  is  the  constant 
reminder  of  death.  Death  awakens  me  to 
life's  preciousness  and  also  its  fragility. 

How  often  this  happens.  My  desk  and 
mind  may  be  littered  with  a  hundred  petty 
tasks  and  grievances,  things  to  begrudge  life 
about,  trifling  justifications  for  self-pity  or 
recrimination.  Then  death  or  the  threat  of 
dying  comes  calling  at  my  door.  All  of  a 
sudden,  like  a  bracing  wind,  it  clears  my 
being  of  all  pettiness.  It  awakens  me  to  the 
precariousness  of  life  and  the  wonder  of 
love.  It  brings  me  a  renewed  perspective 
upon  life's  real  joy  and  real  pain. 

What  a  blessing  this  is.  not  death  but  life, 
fully  felt,  demanding  all  of  my  human  re- 
sources. This  is  death's  hard  gift  to  my  life. 
It  not  only  justifies  my  work,  but  makes  me 
whole  again. 

In  large  measure,  this  is  what  religion  is 
all  about.  Put  simply.  Religion  is  our  human 
response  to  the  dual  reality  of  being  alive 
and  having  to  die.  All  religious  beliefs  and 
the  actions  stemming  from  them  reflect  an 
attempt,  human  and  therefore  imperfect,  to 
make  sense  of  life  and  death  by  finding 
meaning  in  both. 

Regardless  of  faith  or  creed,  in  this  we  are 
all  companions.  You  know  what  the  word 
companion  means.  It  goes  back  to  the  Latin 
roots,  "con,"  meaning  with,  and  "pan," 
meaning  bread.  A  com  janion  is  one  with 
whom  we  break  bread.  In  a  spiritual,  rather 
than  material  sense,  the  ultimate  bread  we 
mortals  break  together  is  the  bread  of  life 
and  death.  This  bread  is  precious.  It  is  salty 
and  bitter  and  good. 

In  a  way,  death  is  lifeS  leaven.  That  we 
know  we  are  going  to  die  not  only  places  an 
acknowledged  limit  upon  our  lives,  it  also 
gives  a  special  intensity,  a  special  poignancy 
and  moment  to  the  time  we  are  given  to  live 
and  to  love.  The  very  fact  of  death  gives 
meaning  to  our  love,  for  the  more  we  love 
the  mote  we  risk  to  lose.  Love's  power  comes 


in  part  from  the  courage  that  is  required  in 
piving  ourselves  to  that  which  is  not  ours  to 
keep;  our  spouses,  children,  parents,  dear 
and  cherished  friends,  even  life  itself.  And 
love's  power  also  comes  from  the  faith  that 
is  required  to  sustain  that  courage,  the  faith 
that  life,  howsoever  limited  and  mysterious, 
contains  within  its  margins,  often  at  their 
very  edges,  a  meaning  that  is  redemptive,  a 
meaning  that  redeems  from  death  life's 
pain. 

Today,  all  of  this  has  a  very  personal 
meaning  for"nle.  As  many  of  you  know,  my 
father  is  seriously  ill.  Ir  light  of  this,  I  know 
you  will  forgive  me  for  changing  my  sermon 
topic  and  even  for  saying  some  things  which 
you  may  have  heard  me  say  before.  This 
morning.  I  need  to  grapple  once  again,  in 
new  ways  and  old.  with  love  and  death. 

When  I  was  two  months  old.  my  father 
was  diagnosed  as  having  terminal  cancer. 
For  over  a  year  he  had  been  having  severe 
back  pains,  which  he  attributed  to  stress.  He 
was  newly  married.  He  had  jUol  finished  his 
first  year  at  Harvard  Law  School,  where  he 
worked  hard  enough  and  did  well  enough  to 
win  early  appointment  to  the  Law  Review. 
Ever  since  returning  from  China  where  he 
served  as  an  army  intelligence  officer  during 
the  Second  World  War.  he  had  been  in  a 
great  hurry  to  finish  his  schooling  and  es- 
tablish a  career.  Back  pain  seemed  to  come 
with  the  territory. 

You  may  remember  the  winter  of  1948.  It 
was  a  severe  winter,  with  several  great  bliz- 
zards back-toback.  My  mother  is  a  very 
strong-willed  woman.  After  one  winter  in 
Boston,  she  was  not  about  to  suffer  another, 
especially  with  a  baby  on  the  way.  And  so  it 
was  that  my  father  sacrificed  his  newly-won 
position  on  the  Law  Review,  and  my  parenU 
packed  themselves  off  to  the  more  gentle 
and  familiar  climes  of  Palo  Alto.  California, 
where  my  father  enrolled  for  his  second 
year  of  Law  School  at  Stanford. 

I  was  born  in  September.  Throughout  the 
fall  my  fathers  back  pains  grew  worse,  lead- 
ing him  to  consult  a  series  of  specialists  at 
the  Stanford  Medical  Center.  The  diagnosis 
was  cancer.  They  immediately  operated  but 
the  cancer  had  spread,  and  he  was  given  no 
more  than  six  months  to  live. 

Had  my  father  remained  in  the  cast  he 
probably  would  have  died  that  winter.  As  it 
happened,  the  Stanford  Medical  Center  was 
sponsoring  a  radical,  new  experimental  pro- 
gram in  radiation  therapy  for  terminal 
cancer  patients.  Every  morning  he  was  radi- 
ated with  a  megadose  of  cobalt.  He  attended 
all  his  classes,  studied  through  the  after- 
noon, played  with  his  infant  son,  had  dinner 
and  then  got  violently  ill.  fighting  nausea 
until,  exhausted,  he  fell  asleep.  This  contin- 
ued every  day.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  he 
weighed  125  pounds,  but  he  was  alive  and 
the  cancer  was  gone. 

Just  last  spring,  a  friend  gave  me  a  book 
written  by  a  woman  who  has  been  living 
with  cancer  since  the  early  1970s.  Her  name 
is  Natalie  Davis  Spingarn  and  her  book  is 
entitled  Hanging  in  There;  Living  Well  on 
Borrowed  Time. 

In  this  book  the  author  quotes  from  a 
letter  written  to  her  by  my  mother.  "Beth- 
ine  Church  wrote  to  me  recently  that  I  am 
quite  right  in  feeling  that  the  cancer  twi- 
light zone  is  a  world  that  other  people 
haven't  lived  in.  "  Describing  Senator  Prank 
Church's  fight  with  cancer  thirty  years  ago, 
and  their  feeling  that  he  then  had  only  six 
months  to  live,  she  said  that  forever  after 
he  had  been  a  different  person.  It  had  been 
somehow  easier  for  him  to  do  the  things 
that  needed  to  be  done,  and  let  the  things 


that  did  not  matter  go.  We  are  all  different 
people  during,  and  after,  an  experience  with 
life-threatening  illness." 

I  was  reminded  by  this,  and  again  during 
the  past  few  days,  of  how  much  my  parents 
have  taught  me.  Most  of  it  has  been  taught 
by  example  and  not  by  words.  They  never 
sat  me  dowTi  to  inculcate  the  lessons  that 
both  of  them  had  learned  when  my  father 
was  so  very  ill.  They  simply  incorporated 
those  lessons  into  the  way  they  live  their 
lives.  Ever  since  my  father's  illness  and  re- 
covery, my  parents  have  lived  on  borrowed 
time.  Fully  aware  of  life's  fragility,  they 
have  not  been  afraid  to  risk  and  give  of 
themselves  fully.  Life  for  them  is  not  a 
given,  but  a  gift.  II  is  a  gift  with  a  price  at- 
tached. That  price  is  death. 

I  am  sure  that  they  are  still  afraid  of 
death.  Pew  of  us  are  not.  Death  is  the  ulti- 
mate mystery.  But  there  is  a  way  to  counter 
this  fear.  We  can  live  in  such  a  way  that  our 
lives  will  prove  to  be  worth  dying  for.  It  lies 
in  our  courage  to  love.  Our  courage  to  risk. 
Our  courage  to  lose.  Many  people  have  said 
it  in  many  different  ways.  The  opposite  of 
love  is  not  hate.  It  is  fear. 

Think  of  the  many  ways  in  which  this 
principle  manifests  itself.  For  instance,  we 
do  not  hate  the  Russians.  We  fear  them.  We 
speak  of  windows  of  vulnerability.  We  arm 
ourselves  to  the  teeth,  rather  than  risking 
some  accommodation  that  might  lead  to 
mutual  cooperation  and  greater  real  securi- 
ty. It  will  take  great  courage  to  reduce  our 
nuclear  stockpiles,  courage  by  both  parties, 
because  they  fear  us  as  much  as  we  fear 
them.  When  Jesus  said  that  we  should  love 
our  enemies  he  was  challenging  us  to  risk 
our  very  lives  for  the  sake  of  a  higher  truth. 
Such  risk  is  redemptive  simply  because  it. 
changes  our  lives.  Each  of  us  will  one  day 
die.  The  question  is.  between  now  and  then, 
how  shall  we  choose  to  live? 

Let  me  offer  a  second  example.  All  of  tis 
are  aware  that  beneath  the  shadows  of  our 
very  houses  there  live  hungry  and  homeless 
people.  It  is  frightening  even  to  contem- 
plate. When  one  passes  a  shopping  bag 
person  on  the  street,  one  is  tempted  to  avert 
ones  eyes,  to  walk  on  by  and  not  let  it  regis- 
ter. 

At  our  church  we  have  a  soup  kitchen  and 
also  a  hospitality  and  shelter  program  for 
homeless  women.  Everyone  who  has  served 
in  these  programs  has  dared  to  risk  an  en- 
counter'wilh  people  whom  before  they  had 
feared  more  than  pitied.  Such  encounters 
are   redemptive   for   all   concerned.   These 
people  have  begun  to  overcome  their  fear  of 
us.  We  have  begun  to  overcome  our  fear  of 
them.  In  lowering  our  defenses  in  order  to 
meet  these  people  where  they- are,  we  have 
learned  to  live  a  little  more  fiiUy  the  mean- 
ing   of    the   "second    great    commandment; 
"Thou  Shalt  love  they  neighbor  as  thyself." 
Beyond  this,  there  are  so  many  instances 
in  our  daily  lives  when  our  fears  stand  in 
the  way  of  our  potential  to  love.  How  many 
ways   we   find  to   armor  and   protect   our- 
selves. We  sense  the  risk  of  course.  That  is 
the  .main  reason  we  act  in  the  ways  we  do. 
Every  time  we  open  ourselves  up,  every  time 
we  share  ourselves  with  apother,  every  time 
we  commil  ourselves  to  a  cause  or  to  a  task 
that  awaits  our  doing,  we  risk  so  very  much. 
We  risk  disappointment.  We  risk  failure.  We 
risk  being  rebuffed  or  being  embarrassed  or 
being  inadequate.  And  beyond  these  things, 
we  risk  the  enormous  pain  of  loss. 

For  instance,  however  much  we  try,  we 
cannot  fully  protect  our  loved  ones  from 
•fatal  illness  or  accidental  death.  However 
much   we   love   them,   we  cannot   Insulate 


them  from  failure  and  disappointment. 
However  much  we  would  wish  to,  there  are 
times  when  we  are  powerless  to  heal  or  save. 
Every  time  we  give  ourself  in  love,  the 
burder;  of  our  vulnerability  grows.  When 
those  we  love  die  a  part  of  us  dies  with 
them.  When  those  we  love  are  sick,  in  body 
or  in  spirit,  we  too  feel  th«  pain. 

All  of  this  is  worth  it."  Especially  the  pain. 
If  we  try  to  protect  ourselves  from  suffer- 
ing, we  shall  manage  only  to  subdue  the 
very  thing  that  makes  our  lives  worth  living. 
Though  we  can,  by  a  refusal  to  love,  protect 
ourselves  from  the  risk  of  losing  what  or 
whom  we  love,  the  irony  is.  by  refusing  to 
love  we  will  have  nothing  left  that  is  really 
worth  protecting. 

We.  of  course  are  ready  with  a  thousand 
excuses.  There  is  always  a  perfectly  sound 
or  prudent  reason  to  refuse  to  come  out  of 
hiding,  to  budget  our  strength,  to  cover  our 
flanks,  to  pretend  that  if  we  Are  careful 
enough  we  will  not  be  hurt  or  look  foolish 
or  have  to  do  something  that  we  do  not 
want  to  do. 

I  am  not  talking  here  only  about  love  be- 
tween two  people.  I  am  also  talking  about 
the  love  of  ideals  and  the  love  of  institu- 
tions that  embody  those  ideals.  Whenever 
we  ally  ourselves  with  something  greater 
than  ourselves,  we  run  risks,  sometimes 
enormous  risks.  At  the  very  least,  such  alle- 
giances demand  our  time  and  our  money 
and  our  energy.  They  call  on  us  to  come  out 
of  hiding.  They  call  on  us  to  rUk  our  hearts 
by  giving  of  our  love. 

This  morning  we  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
a  modern  prophet  and  martyr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  His  was  a  gospel  of  love, 
love  aaswering  hate,  love  overcoming  fear 
and  even  death.  He  preached  the  kinship  of 
all  people,  and  witnessed  to  his  faith  by 
countering  violence  with  non-violence.  Not 
unlike  my  father,  he  did  not  spend  his  life, 
he  invested  it  in  things  that  would  ennoble 
and  outlast  him.  His  witness  is  a  powerful 
beacon  of  hope  that  still  illumines  the 
public  landscape  in  these  dark  and  difficult 
times.  Certainly,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
lived  in  such  a  way  that  his  life  proved  to  be 
worth  dying  for.  Especially  when  it  came  to  ■ 
love,  he  knew  that  the  only  things  which 
are  truly  ours  are  those  things  we  are  pre- 
pared to  give  away. 

This,  too,  is  the  lesson  that  my  parents 
taught  me.  1  keep  forgetting  it,  of  course.  It 
is  one  of  those  lessons  that  one  has  to  learn 
over  and  over  again.  It  is  one  of  those  les- 
sons that  we  learn  by  doing  and  forget  by 
not  doing.  It  is  the  lesson  of  love.  Love  thy 
enemy.  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Cast 
out  thy  fear  with  love.  And  then— this  1 
know— it  will  be  somehow  easier  for  us  to  do 
the  things  that  need  to  be  done,  and  to  let 
the  things  that  do  not  matter  go. 


WHAT  IS  THE  CONTROVERSY 
BETWEEN  THE  U.S.S.R.  AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES^  ALL 
ABOUT? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
Thomas  Powers  has  written  a  book  en- 
titled "Thinking  About  the  Next 
War."  It  should  be  a  very  brief  book. 
The  next  war  will  resemble  Thomas 
Hobbes' "observation  about  the  course 
of  the  life  of'  most  of  mankind 
througKout  human  history.  Both  the 
war  and  that  life  can  be  described  as 
"nasty,  brutish,  and  short."  The  first 
phase  could  be  over  in  a  week  or  less. 
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and  so  could  the  lives  of  most  Ameri- 
cans and  most  Russians.  There  would 
ensue  a  nuclear  winter— 8  or  10  weeks 
of  almost  total  darkness  and  7  or  8 
months  of  bitter  lO'-below-zero  cold. 
Animals  and  plants  would  die.  Heat" 
and  electricity-providing  utilities 
would  lie  in  ashes.  Life  would  be  brief 
Indeed  for  all  or  almost  all  of  the  sur- 
vivors. 

So  what  is  there  to  think  about  the 
next  war— except,  of  course,  how  to 
avoid  it?  Mr.  Powers,  with  this  in 
mind,  in  an  article  in  the  January  22, 
1984,  New  York  Times,  asks  a  critical 
question.  What  is  the  cold  war  about? 
That  question  leads  to  the  big  ques- 
tion: What  would  a  hot  war,  a  genuine, 
bomb-firing,  city-vaporizing,  nuclear 
war  be  about?  Why  would  we  fight  it? 
Why  Would  the  Russians  fight  it? 
Every  person  on  Earth  who  is  sane 
and  informed  knows  that  both  would 
lose.  Indeed,  all  mankind  would  lose, 
and  most  of  mankind— maybe  all- 
would  die  in  the  process.  And  for 
what?  Do  we  threaten  the  Russians? 
Of  course  not.  Do  we  have  designs  on 
any  of  their  territory?  Absolutely  not. 
Does  any  American  official  really  pur- 
port to  subvert  or  overcome  their  gov- 
ernment? No.  Do  the  Soviets  know 
this?  Certainly.  • 

Now  ask  the  same  questions  about 
the  U.S.S.R.  Do  they  threaten  us?  No. 
Sure,  on  both  sides  there  are  paranoid 
relics  of  the  McCarthy  era.  But  the 
answter  is  "No. "  Do  they  have  designs 
on,  our  territory?  No.  Does  any  Rus- 
sian official  really  propose  to  subvert 
our  Government?  No.  Do  we  know 
this?  Anyone  who  can  make  the  slight- 
est'pretense  of  looking  at  the  facts 
knows  this.  Do  both  sides  recognize 
that  a  nuclear  war  would  be  an  abso- 
lute, total,  unmitigated  disaster  that 
would  surely  destroy  both  countries 
Utterly?  Yes.  Does  this  mean  that  nei- 
ther side  will  deliberately  launch- 
that  is.  initiate— a  nuclear  attack  on 
the  other?  Absolutely! 

If  this  is  true,  then  what  is  all  the 
posturing,  the  invective,  the  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  spent  on  arma- 
ment on  both  sides,  all  about?  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  surprising, 
but  it  makes  sense.  The  colossal  nucle- 
ar arsenals  on  both  sides  have  succeed- 
ed in  putting  nuclear  deterrents  in 
place  that  make  a  planned,  premedi- 
tated nuclear  attack  by  either  an  act 
of  such  conspicuous  suicide  that  it  will 
not  take  place.  Accidents?  Unlikely 
but  possible.  Nuclear  war  starting 
from  a  third  nation— eventually?  Yes. 
In  fact,  for  sure,  unless  we  stop  the 
technological  arms  race. 

But  the  rhetoric  involving  Reagan 
and  Andropov.  Shultz  and  Gromyko  is 
just  that,  rhetoric.  And  how  can  the 
President  resist  using  it?  After  all.  he 
does  have  his  finger  on  the  button.  He 
could,  if  he  were  insane,  start  a  nucle- 
ar war.  So  could  Andropov.  So  when 
they  talk,  the  world  listens,  and  lis- 


tens, and  listens  very  carefully.  And 
when  you  have  this  kind  of  finger-on- 
the-nuclear-button  attention,  you  can 
stir  up  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  interest  by 
denouncing  the  other  side.  Of  course, 
the  stronger  you  make  the  denuncia- 
tion, the  more  nervous  and  the  more 
interested  your  audience. 

Then  there  is  that  other  human  ele- 
ment that  the  man  with  his  finger  on 
the  button  can  tap.  Here's  why:  He  Is 
our  leader.  We  are  Americans.  We  love 
our  country.  We  are  proud  of  our 
country.  We  feel  bigger  and  better  as 
Americans  exactly  because  we  are  con- 
vinced that  our  country  is  No.  1.  the 
world  leader,  in  the  matters  that 
really  cbunt;  and  military  power  has 
always  counted,  and  until  now  counted 
bigger  than  anything  else. 

In  the  military  competition  between 
ourselves  and  the  other  great  super- 
power, we  are  like  football  or  baseball 
fans.  We  may  disagree  with  the  Presi- 
dent, but  when  he  takes  on  the  other 
side,  we  have  that  natural  patriotic 
feeling,  that  sports  hubris  that  asks: 
"Is  there  a  sports  fan  anywhere  who. 
when  the  game  is  through,  will  hoist 
two  fingers  in  the  air  and  short.  We're 
number  two?' "  Well  if  there  is.  it  is 
not  us.  The  President  knows  this.  So, 
although  we  know  that  deterrence  has 
worked  and  that  nuclear  war  is  cer- 
tainly suicidal,  when  the  President 
asks  for  an  utterly  unnecessary  MX  or 
two  new  A/C  carriers  or  a  B-IB,  we  go 
for  it.  And  when  he  denounces  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  whatever  reason,  well,  he 
is  our  boy. 

So  what  is  all  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  all  about?  It  is  about  a 
fear  that  the  other  side  will  initiate  a 
planned,  premeditated,  preemptive 
strike.  Thanks  to  deterrence,  it  will 
not.  We  should  recognize  that  simple 
fact.  We  should  overcome  the  fear.  We 
should  submerge  our  childish  phobia. 
"We've  got  to  be  Number  One."  And 
we  should  get  on  with  a  nuclear  freeze 
that  would  end  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
That  race  Is  dangerous  not  because  we 
might  fall  behind  and  "lose"  a  nuclear 
war.  It  is  dangerous  because  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race  could  lead  to  a  nuclear 
accident  or.  even  more  likely,  a  nucle- 
ar proliferation  that  would  make  a  nu- 
clear war  inevitable. 


Chair  if  there  is  further  morning  busi- 
ness. 

I  will  not  do  that  now.  If  any  Sena- 
tor seeks  recognition  under  morning 
business.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  still  7  or  8  minutes  remaining  for 
the  time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  as  provided  for 
under  the  unanimous-consent  order. 
However,  we  have  sent  out  a  hotline 
from  our  cloakroom  and  have  no 
takers  for  further  time.  I  believe  we 
know  of  no  others  on  the  Democratic 
side. 

I  inquire  of  the  acting  minority 
leader  if  he  has  any  request  for  time 
at  this  moment. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  We  do  not  have. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  those  who  may  be  listening 
in  their  offices  or  about  the  building 
to  public  address  systems,  that  there  is 
still  time  remaining  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business.  How- 
ever, since  there  is  other  business  to 
be  transacted,  as  soon  as  It  is  clear  to 
the  leadership  on  this  side  that  there 
is  no  further  use  for  the  time  to  be  so 
occupied  it  win  be  the  Intention  of  the 
leadership    to    inquire    and    ask    the 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  inquire  if  there  is  further 
morning,  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 
There  appears  not  to  be.  Morning 
business  is  closed. 


UNIVERSAL  TELEPHONE 
SERVICE  PRESERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  previ- 
ously auinounced  today  that  at  this 
point  I  would  ask  the  Senate  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  1660, 
the  telephone  bill.  I  have  also  Indicat- 
ed that  more  than  one  objection  has 
already  been  lodged  with  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  to  proceeding  to  that 
matter  by  unanimous  consent.  There- 
fore, I  will  not  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Instead.  I  now  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calen- 
dar No.  467,  S.  1660. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discovered,  after  15  years  in  the 
Senate,  that  many  of  the  great  issues 
we  talk  about  seem  unduly  complex, 
but  they  can  often  be  reduced  to 
rather  elemental  philosophies.  And 
the  legislation,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact. 


the  issue  we  have  before  us,  can  -be  re- 
duced to  rather  elemen,tal  philoso- 
phies. 

Once  you  decide  on  which  side  of 
the  philosophy  you  come  down,  it  is 
not  hard  to  decide  which  way  you 
want  to  vote  on  this  bill  or  if  we  have 
some  kind  of  procedural  motion  for  re- 
commitment or  tabling,  which  way 
you  want  to  vote  on  that  procedural 
motion,  because  Indeed  the  vote  on 
that  motion,  if  it  is  successful,  may  be 
the  only  vote  that  there  is  on  the  bill, 
and  In  that  case  It  Is  a  vote  on  the  sub- 
stance. 

The  elemental  Issue  In  this  bill  as  we 
have  it  before  the  Senate,  and  let  us 
not  confuse  it  with  the  bill  In  the 
House  of  Representatives— the  bill  In 
the  Hoase  has  all  kinds  of  things 
added  to  it— the  bill  we  are  talking 
about  here  as  it  came  from  the  Com- 
merce Committee  simply  says  we  want 
to  have  a  2-year  moratorium  on  resi- 
dential and  small  business  access 
charges,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
we  want  a  reasonable  time  for  Con- 
gress to  review  what  the  FCC  wants  to 
put  Into  effect.  That  is  the  bulk  of 
what  Is  In  this  bill,  period. 

The  substance  of  the  bill  and  the 
Issue  before  this  Congress  Is  whether 
or  not  you  want  to  shift  communica- 
tions costs  In  this  country  from  big 
business  to  residential  consumers  and 
small  business,  and  it  is  as  simple  as 
that.  I  want  to  say  that  again.  The 
principal  issue  before  this  Senate  on 
this  bill  on  this  issue  on  dealing  with 
the  FCC's  decisions,  orders,  changes  of 
orders,  delays  of  orders,  extensions  of 
orders,  is  simply  this.  Do  you  want  to 
shift  the  cost  of  the  communications 
system  In  this  country  significantly 
from  big  business  to  residential  con- 
sumers and  small  business? 

If  you  do,  if  you  tilt  on  the  side  of 
big  business,  you  want  to  be  opposed 
to  this  bill  and  you  want  to  be  for  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
If  you  tilt  on  the  side  of  the  homeown- 
er, the  apartment  dweller,  the  small 
businessman  or  woman,  then  you  want 
to  be  for  this  bill. 

Before  plunging  any  further  into  a 
discussion  of  S.  1660,  the  bill  before 
us.  It  Is  Important  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  issue  of  access  charges  and 
the  divestiture  of  AT«&T.  I  say  It  is  Im- 
portant to  distinguish  because  I  dis- 
covered in  my  recent  trips  to  Oregon 
that  the  public  frequently  has  the  two 
confused,  and  I  think  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  confusion  is  initially 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion's so-called  access  charges  were 
going  to  go  Into  effect  on  January  1, 
1984,  the  same  day  that  the  divesti- 
ture decree  went  into  effect,  and  there 
was  a  mixup  in  people's  minds  as  to 
what  was  what,  and  what  was  causing 
what. 

Access  charges  are  simply  a  fancy 
name  for  user  charges  that  the  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission  wants 


to  order  Imposed  on  local  telephone 
customers.  I  will  say  that  again:  An 
access  charge  Is  simply  a  fancy  najne 
for  user  charges  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  wants  to 
order  imposed  on  local  telephone  cus- 
tomers. They  do  not  exist  today.  They 
have  never  been  mandated  by  Federal 
law  before.  They  have  never  been 
mandated  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  before.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  wants  to 
mandate  them  now,  and  access 
charges  will  increase  local  telephone 
bills  by  whatever  amount  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  orders 
the  access  charges  to  be. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.  If  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  says  we 
want  the  access  charge  to  be  $2  a 
month,  $4  a  month,  $6  a  month,  every 
homeowner,  every  apartment  dweller, 
every  small  business  in  this  country  Is 
going  to  have  a  $2.  $4.  or  a  $6  a  month 
Increase  In  their  phone  bill. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission wants  to  Impose  these  access 
charges  to  provide  money  for  local  op- 
erating telephone  companies.  And  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
wants  to  provide  this  money  because  if 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  Its  way  the  local  operating 
telephone  companies  are  going  to  lose 
the  subsidy  they  now  receive  from 
long-distance  calls. 

For  years,  the  Federal  Conununica- 
tions  Commission  has  had  a  policy  of 
charging  more  for  long-distance  calls 
than  they  actually  cost  and  allocating 
the  extra  revenues  to  local  telephone 
companies  to  help  hold  down  residen- 
tial rates,  rural  rates,  small  businesses, 
generally  aU  of  the  rates.  This  policy 
has  existed  for  years  and  years  and 
years  and  it  is  the  policy  today. 

However,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  now  wants  to 
change  that  policy.  They  want  to  get 
rid  of  the  long-distance  subsidy  and  in- 
stead have  local  telephone  customers 
make  up  the  revenue  that  the  local  op- 
erating telephone  comptmles  will  lose 
when  the  subsidy  ends. 

I  will  say  it  again.  We  have  today 
about  $10.6  billion  in  excess  charges 
on  long-distance  phone  calls.  That 
$10.6  billion  is  shifted  over  to  local 
phone  companies  and  it  is  used  to  keep 
rates  down  and  It  keeps  the  rates  down 
on  an  average  of  about  27  percent; 
higher  In  some  areas,  lower  In  others, 
but  on  the  average  27  percent.The 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
wants  to  get  rid  of  that  $10.6  billion 
subsidy  and  load  the  $10.6  billion  sub- 
sidy onto  the  backs  of  the  local  rate- 
payer, the  local  homeowner,  the  local 
apartment  dweller,  the  local  small 
business  person.  That  Is  perfectly 
clear  what  they  want  to  do. 
If  that  Is  what  you  want  to  do,  vote 

against  this  bill.  If  It  is  not  what  you 

want  to  do,  you  should  vote  for  this 

bill. 


Now  tl^at  is  the  access  charges.  The 
long-distance  subsidy  and  the  local 
access  charges  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  A'T&T  divestiture  decree.  They 
are  unrelated,  unconnected.  The  con- 
sent decree^ls  the  result  oif  the  settle- 
ment agreeoNto  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justtee  ajid  the  American 
Telephone  and  "rblegraph  Co.  and  ap- 
proved by  Judge  Greene  in  the  Feder- 
al District  Court  nsre.  The  issue  of 
long-dlJtance  subsidl^*and  local  access 
charges  was  not  even  legally  involved 
in  the  case  and  was  npt  even  before 
Judge  Greene  and  he  could  not  have 
had  any  effect  on  it  had  he  wanted  to 
have  any  effect  on  it. 

Whether  or  not  long-distance  subsi- 
dies should  be  terminated  and  local 
access  charges  imposed  are  solely 
issues  for  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Conunisslon  or  for  the  Congress. 
They  were  not  for  Judge  Greene. 
They  were  not  before  Judge  Greene. 
He  could  not  have  ruled  on  them. 

Whether  or  not  we  end  the  long-dis- 
tance subsidy  and  shift  that  cost  to 
the  local  telephone  customer  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  allegations 
that  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph had  or  had  not  violated  the 
antitrust  laws.  They  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  consent  decree.  The  policy 
decision  of  imposing  a  subsidy  on  long- 
distance phone  calls  was  a  policy  of 
long  duration  initiated  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  years 
ago  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  Congress. 
It  was  a  policy  that  could  be  continued 
or  terminated  whether  or  not  there 
had  ever  been  a  suit  brought  against 
AT&T  alleging  violations  of  the  antl- 
tnist  laws.  And  that  policy  of  using 
long  distance  to  subsidize  local  rates 
could  or-|  could  not  be  continued 
whether  or\not  AT&T  was  ever  divest- 
ed from  its  local  companies.  Those  are 
separate  issues. 

Now  with  that  background,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  history  of  telecom- 
munications legislation  before  this 
Congress  In  the  past  3  years. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  do  not  want  to  In- 
terrupt and  I  will  not  if  the  Senator 
objects.  I  do  not  want  to  Interrupt  the 
flow  of  his  statement  but  I  do  have  a 
question  If  that  Is  permissible. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  understand  that, 
In  the  past,  local  calls  for  residential 
consumers  have  been  subsidized  by 
long-distance  users.  Is  $10.6  billion  the 
correct  figure  for  that  subsidy? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  the  figure 
for  last  year. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Now  let  us  assume 
there  is  not  going  to  be  any  further 
cross-subsidization.  Are  the  State 
public  service  commissions  not  going 
to  transfer  that  $10.6  billion  onto  local 
consimiers? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Clearly,  they  are. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  They  are. 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  They  are.  Well, 
you  have  one  of  two  choices.  What  the 
local  phone  companies  want— and  this 
is  principally  the  Bell  affiliates— they 
want  federally  mandated,  so-called 
access  charges.  In  that  case,  the  local 
public  utility  commission  carinot  even 
do  anything  about  it.  That  will  just  be 
added  to  your  bill  and  it  will  be  com- 
pelled by  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  unless 
Congress  stops  it.  Now  if  we  do  not 
compel  It.  the  local  PUC  would  have 
the  power  to  do  it  or  not  to  do  it.  But 
If  we  do  not  stop  the  FCC.  we  are 
going  to  compel  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Then  let  me  ask 
this  question:  Is  the  present  proposed 
access  charge  $2  a  month  for  residen- 
tial consumers? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  would  total 
between  $3  and  $4  billion  a  year,  is 
that  correct? 

I  would  like  that  precise  figure  be- 
cause I  have  heard  different  figures. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  is 
not  far  off.  When  they  have  the  access 
charges  fully  in  effect,  when  they 
have  gotten  rid  of  the  entire  $10.6  bil- 
lion subsidy,  the  average  increase  in 
cost  will  be  about  $8  a  month.  So  the 
Senator  is  not  far  off. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  that  supposed  to 
make  up  the  $10  billion? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  us  assume 
1983  dollars,  no  inflation,  nothing  else. 
%n  average  of  $8  a  month  increase  on 
local  consumers  will  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  the  $10.6  billion. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  All  right.  Now.  my 
question  is  this:  If  we  restrain  or  pro- 
hibit the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  from  imposing  the  $2 
access  charge— which  I  understand 
they  have  done  on  their  own  now.  at 
least  for  1  year— what  is  to  keep  the 
local  public  service  commissions  from 
going  ahead  and  raising  local  residen- 
tial rates  to  make  up  that  difference? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Nothing,  legally. 
But  here  is  the  interesting  aspect. 
Those  States  have  an  intrastate  long- 
distance subsidy,  just  as  the  subsidy 
we  are  talking  about  is  an  interstate 
long-distance  subsidy.  The  State  of 
Washington,  following  the  lead  of  the 
Federal  Comirrunications  Commission 
about  3  or  4  months  ago.  abolished 
their  intrastate  long-distance  subsidy 
and  that  raised  everybody's  rate  about 
$1.60  a  month  for  just  the  State  subsi- 
dy. It  is  presumed  that  the  public  utili- 
ty commissions  will  follow  our  lead  on 
this  and  if  we  keep  &  Federal  subsidy 
on  long  distance  they  will  keep  a  State 
subsidy  flowing  from  long  distance. 
The  Senator's  question  is  very  valid. 

Let  us  assume  no  access  charges  are 
allowed  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  continued  its  policy 
of  lowering  the  subsidy  on  long  dis- 
tance. At  that  stage,  the  local  compa- 
nies would  have  no  option  but  to  go  to 


their  local  public  service  commissions 
and  ask  for  an  increase. 

But  you  can  clearly  understand  why 
they  prefer  federally  mandated 
charges,  they  can  then  blame  you  or 
me  or  President  Reagan  or  the  anti- 
trust department  or  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  can  put 
on  their  bill:  This  $2  charge  or  this  $4 
charge  or  this  $6  charge  is  mandated 
by  Federal  law. "  They  would  much 
rather  have  us  do  it  than  to  have  them 
go  to  the  PUC's  and  have  to  justify  it 
before  their  local  public  utility  com- 
missions. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  What  is  the  new 
telephone  company  for  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  that 
serves  Oregon? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  U.S.  West. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  us  assume  that 
U.S.  West  goes  to  the  Oregon  Public 
Service  Commission  and  says.  "The 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  have  said  that  we 
may  not  levy  these  access  charges 
against  our  residential  consumers.  We 
cannot  impose  an  access  charge  and 
there  is  going  to  be  no  further  cross- 
subsidization.  Both  residential  local 
calls  and  long-distance  calls  must  bear 
their  weight  according  to  their  costs." 

Congress  and  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Conunission  have  said  that  in 
the  future  residential  local  calls  must 
stand  on  their  feet,  and  people  *ho 
use  long-distance  service  must  also  pay 
the  true  cost  of  that  service.  In  the 
past  long-distance  calls  have  subsi- 
dized local  calls  to  the  tune  of  $10.6 
billion. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  So  U.S.  West  will 
argue:  'Long-distance  charges  must  be 
lowered  by  $10.6  billion  nationwide, 
and  Oregon  is  going  to  have  to  take  its 
share  of  that.  We  have  to  lower  long- 
distance call  charges  and  raise  residen- 
tial rates  by  that  amount." 

What  is  the  public  service  commis- 
sion going  to  say  to  that? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  public  serv- 
ice commission  may  or  may  not  grant 
an  increase  in  local  rates  or  they  may 
say  we  are  not  going  to  let  you  irj- 
crease  those  rates  or  we  are  going  to 
subsidize  those  rates  through  intra- 
state long-distance  services. 

My  understanding  Is  It  will  vary 
from  State  to  State. 

It  is  perfectly  understandable  why 
the  local  companies  want  us  to  man- 
date the  access  charges.  They  do  not 
have  to  ask  for  them  then.  The  quid 
pro  quo  from  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Conunission  was  we  want  to 
lower  the  long-distanCe  subsidies  and 
make  up  the  revenue  with  the  access 
charges. 

What  will  be  the  position  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  if 
we  tell  them  there  will  be  no  access 
charges?  Will  they  still  go  ahead  and 
eliminate  the  subsidies?  More  Interest- 


ing, what  will  be  the  position  of  the 
local  telephone  companies  when  they 
know  we  are  going  to  stop  the  access 
charges  and  their  choice  then  is  to 
continue  receiving  a  subsidy  on  inter- 
state long  distance  or  lose  that  and  go 
to  the  public  utilities  commissions?  My 
hunch  is  at  that  stage  they  would 
much  prefer  to  get  their  subsidy  from 
long  distance  because  they  do  not 
have  to  ask  for  that  money  from  their 
public  service  commissions.  But  their 
first  preference  is  to  have  us  mandate 
on  the  homeowner,  the  apartment 
owTier,  those  charges. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  go  a  step 
further  and  ask.  who  is  going  to  get 
the  money?  Let  us  assume  that  the  $2 
access  fee  is  imposed.  I  have  received 
letters  from  every  AT&T  stockholder 
in  the  United  States  urging  me  to  vote 
for  access  fees. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  me  correct 
one  thing.  The  FCC  has  changed  their 
position  four  times  in  13  months. 
There  is  nothing  to  prohibit  them 
from  changing  it  again.  They  could 
start  at  $4  or  $8.  Let  us  for  purposes  of 
argument  talk  about  $2. 

(Mr.  HEINZ  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Just  to  clarify  that 
point,  what  specifically  did  the  FCC 
do?  I  have  read  in  the  press  that  it  has 
deferred  the  imposition  of  access  fees 
for  1  year. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  they  did' 
first  was  in  December  1982  to  say  that 
starting  January  1,  1984,  there  would 
be  a  $2  access  fee,  plus  usage  charges. 
That  was  to  start  in  January  1984.  It 
would  go  up  in  1985,  up  in  1986,  until 
In  1991  the  entire  $10.6  billion,  in 
today's  dollars,  had  been  eliminated. 

Well,  they  got  a  tremendous  amount 
of  flak  for  that.  So  in  July  of  1983 
they  changed  their  suggestion  as  to 
how  the  access  charges  would  go  into 
effect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  low- 
ered it  on  homes  a  bit  and  they  raised 
It  on  small  business. 

Then  in  October  1983  they  said 
these  charges  which  were  going  to  go 
into  effect  in  January  would  not  go 
into  effect  until  April,  even  though 
AT&T  said  that  would  stop  the  dives- 
titure, even  though  Chairman  Fowler 
said.it  is  an  economic  Lebanon.  Then 
last  week,  in  what  Chairman  Fowler 
said  was  a  political  decision  on  their 
part^and  I  laud  Chairman  Fowler  on 
this,  he  has  been  open,  honest,  and 
aboveboard  and  a  delight  to  work 
with,  though  we  differ— last  week  in 
what  he  admitted  was  a  political  deci- 
sion in  the  hopes  of  stopping  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate  they  changed  again 
and  they  said  they  would  now  not 
impose  the  access  charge  until  about 
May  or  June  of  1985  and  they  would 
reach  a  final  decision  on  what  It  would 
be  this  December.  Colncldentally  it 
would  be  after  the  elections  that  they 
would  reach  that  decision.  That  would 
be  that  they  would  cap  it  at  $4  a 


month  until   1990,  and  then  the  full 
charges  could  be  in  effect. 

So  that  is  four  shifts  In  13  months. 
But  their  present  position  is  a  $4  cap 
on  the  access  charge,  and  also  they 
can  have  usage  charges  in  addition  to 
that,  but  they  are  free  to  change  that 
opinion  as  they  have  a  number  of 
times  before. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Does  S.  1660,  the 
bill  the  majority  leader  Is  trying  to 
take  Lfp.  permanently  prohibit  the  Im- 
position of  access  charges,  or  prohibit 
them  for  only  2  years? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  It  is  2  years. 
This  is  all  we  ask,  a  2-year  moratori- 
um, but  give  Congress  6  months  to 
look  into  it  before  It  goes  Into  effect. 
If  Congress  does  nothing,  they  go  Into 
effect.  But  we  now  have  divestiture 
with  all  Its  confusion;  buy  your  phone, 
rent  your  phone,  changes  coming.  The 
committee  thought  this  was  the  wrong 
lime  to  put  access  charges  into  effect. 
We  have  a  2-year  moratorium.  Let  ^s 
let  the  rest  of  the  phone  system  sift 
out  a  bit. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  the  Senator  will- 
ing to  accept  any  kind  of  compromise 
between  1  and  2  years? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  this  would 
reach  compromise.  I  would  regard  this 
as  key,  because  of  it's  shift  four  times 
in  13  months.  I  want  a  bill  that  statu- 
torily codifies  what  the  FCC  says  so 
th?it  they  cannot  change.  What  I 
would  like  Is  a  6-month  period  after 
thelc  final  order,  so  that  they  cannot 
change  it  in  the  6  months  In  order 
that  the  Congress  have  time  to  look  at 
It. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  $2  access  fees  are  imposed,  and 
thai  produces  roQghly  $3  billion.  Let 
us  also  assume  that  $0.5  billion  of  that 
goes  to  U.S.  West.  Does  U.S.  West  get 
to  keep  that  $0.5  billion,  does  It  have 
to  turn  that  over  to  AT&T,  or  Is  that  a 
contractual  arrangement"  between 
them? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  They  get  to  keep 
It  themselves.  That  Is  not  unlike— I 
want  to  emphasize  again— the  system 
we  now  have  for  long-distance  subsi- 
dies, except  In  this  case  the  long-dis- 
tance subsidies  are  collected  mainly  by 
AT&T. 

There  are  over  1,400  phone  compa- 
nies in  this  country  and  the  funds  are 
distributed  to  all  1,400  companies 
under  an  agreed  formula,  called  sepa- 
rate operations,  et  cetera,  every  com- 
pany that  has  500  subscribers.  5,000  or 
5  million. 

Under  the  access  charge,  it  is  not  dis- 
tributed, per  se,  because  the  Congress 
or  the  FCC  will  be  ordering  the  local 
public  utility  commissioner.  In  essence, 
to  put  that  fee  on  the  monthly  tele- 
phone bin.  So  It  Is  not  going  to  have  to 
be  distributed.  It  is  going  to  be  collect- 
ed. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  So  the  reason  U.S. 
West  wants  this  Is  because  It  Is  going 
to  have  to  pay  the  full  charges  levied 


against  It  for  calls  outside  Its  system. 
Is  It  going  to  have  to  pay  that  to 
AT&T? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  would  depend 
upon  wnat  system  they  placed  the 
calls  with  because  there  are  other 
competitors. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  understand,  but  I 
am  assuming  it  Is  going  to  be  AT&T.  I 
wpuld  assume  that  for  a  while  these 
new  companies  would  feel  a  certain 
loyalty  and  do  business  with  AT&T.  I 
think  they  are  now  doing  business 
with  AT&T  and  Intend  to  continue  for 
the  time  being. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  do  not  want  to 
get  Into  too  much  detail  on  this  but  it 
almost  works  the  other  way  around. 
AT&T  pays  the  local  companies  to 
hook  Into  their  gwltchbox.  In  essence. 
That  is  the  subsidy.  It  amounts  to 
about  7  cents  a  minute  on  each  end. 
But  for  all  practical  purposes  you 
theoretically  grasp  It  right.  The 
money  is  all  collected  in  a  big  pot  at 
the  moment  and  It  Is  all  distributed  to 
these  1,400  comf>anles.  I  would  wager 
that,  and  the  Senator  has  been  here 
almost  10  years  now,  you  have  never 
heard  a  complaint  from  a  telephone 
customer  or  AT&T  or  any  Bell  affili- 
ate or  other  company  about  how  the 
money  was  "distributed.  Everyone 
thought  It  was  a  fair  system.  Basically, 
that  is  the  system  we  are  trying  to 
.  keep,  the  present  system. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Arkansas. 
As  usual,  his  questions  are  penetrating 
and  observant. 

I  want  to  go  back.  As  I  said  before, 
we  have  had  our  colloquy  on  what  we 
have  done  on  telecommunications  In 
the  past  3  years.  It  was  barely  2  years 
ago  that  the  Senate  passed  S.  898, 
which  was  a  major  restructuring  of 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph. 
The  bill  was  supported  by  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  and  all  of  its 
then  operating  (JOmpanles. 

The  bill  did  not  require  divestiture. 
It  required  some  restructuring  of 
Western  Electric  and  Bell  Labs,  but  It 
did  not  separate  the  operating  compa- 
nies from  AT&T. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  bill  was 
fully  supported  by  AT&T  and  fully 
supported  by  all  of  Its  operating  com- 
panies. The  bill  passed  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  on  July  27. 
1981,  by  a  vote  of  16  to  1.  It  passed  the 
Senate  October  21,  1981.  by  a  vote  of 
90  to  4.  I  personally  carried  that  bill  In 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  because  I  thought 
AT&T  was  right.  I  would  expect  In  the 
future  that  we  shall  have  other  battles 
on  a  variety  of  Issues  and  on  many  oc- 
casions, I  shall  be  on  AT&T's  side,  and 
In  some  cases,  I  shall  be  In  opposition. 
In  that  case.  I  thought  they  were 
right. 


In  S.  898  was  a  provision  that  said  as 
follows,  in  section  2(d)(2): 

In  establishing  practices  to  ascertain  and 
apportion  exchange  costs  between  exchange 
telecommunications  services  and  exchange 
access  and  ensure  the  universal  availability 
of  basic  telephone  service  at  reasonable 
charges  the  Commission  may  consider  the 
establishment  of  charges  at  rates  which  will 
provide  a  level  of  revenue  to  exchange  carri- 
ers no  less  than  the  level  of  revenue  the  ex- 
change carriers  received  during  the  calendar 
year  1980. 

Translated  Into  English,  that  provi- 
sion continued  the  precise  system  of 
subsidy.  It  was  then  about  $8  bllHon. 
As  I  say,  It  Is  now  about  $10.6  billion. 
But  the  Important  thing  to  remember 
Is  that.  2  years  ago,  we  had  a  bill  re- 
structuring AT&T,  supported  by 
AT&T,  supported  by  the  operating 
companies,  and  In  It  was  the  very  crux 
of  what  Is  now  before  us,  the  subsidies. 
AT&T  fully  supported  It,  pushed  It. 
wanted  that  bill.  And  so  did  all  the 
other  telephone  companies  associated 
with  It.  Thus,  the  Senate,  AT&T,  and 
the  Bell  operating  companies  all 
placed  themselves  squarely  on  the  side 
of  allowing  long-distance  subsidies  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  residential,  rural, 
and  small  business  telephone  service. 

S.  898  passed  the  Senate,  as  I  said, 
90  to  4,  prior  to  the  consent  decree  di- 
vesting the  operating  companies  from 
AT&T. 

After  the  consent  decree  was  Issued, 
the  House  took  no  action  on  S.  898, 
and  the  bill  died.  I  want  to  emphasize 
again  that  the  Senate  bill  passed  2 
years  ago.  by  a  vote  of  90  to  4.  with  en- 
dorsement from  AT&T  allowing  con- 
tinuation of  the  subsidy.  This  Is  the 
subsidy  we  now  seek  to  continue,  the 
subsidy  that  has  existed  for  the  better 
part  of  40  years. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  the 
method  by  which  long-distance  subsi- 
dies are  used  to  reimburse  local  tele- 
phone companies.  There  are  over  1,400 
local  telephone  companies  In  this 
Nation.  For  many,  many  years  there 
has  been  a  procedure  administered  by 
the  telephone  Industry,  with  oversight 
from  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  State  public  utility 
commissions,  called  Separations  and 
Settlements.  Through  this  procedure, 
each  of  the  1,400  local  telephone  com- 
panies In  this  country  received  their 
fair  share  from  the  kitty  or  pot  of 
money  derived  from  all  long-distance 
revenues.  Among  those  companies  re- 
ceiving part  of  that  allocation  were 
the  large  Bell  operating  companies  af- 
filiated with  AT&T,  but  also  receiving 
part  of  those  revenues  were  General 
Telephone  &  Electronics,  Continental 
&  United,  all  large  telephone  compa- 
nies. In  addition,  every  other  tele- 
phone company  In  this  Nation,  wheth- 
er It  served  500  subscribers  or  5.000  or 
500,000.  received  some  portion  of  that 
subsidy. 
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My  hunch  is  that  not  a  single  Sena- 
tor, no  matter  how  long  he  or  she  may 
have  served  in  this  body,  ever  received 
a  complaint  from  any  telephone  cus- 
tomer in  this  country  about  the  exist- 
ing long-distance  subsidy  being  used  to 
help  reduce  residential  and  rural  tele- 
phone rates.  In  fact,  my  guess  would 
be  that  not  a  single  Senator  received 
any  complaint  from  any  of  the  AT&T 
or  any  of  the  large  Bell  companies  af- 
filiated with  AT&T  any  question 
about  the  practice.  It  worked  very  well 
and  had  worked  very  well  for  years 
and  years.  It  is  the  practice  that  this 
bill  seeks  to  continue.  In  essence,  we 
want  no  change  from  a  system  that 
has  served  this  country  very  well. 

S.  1660  provides  for  a  2-year  morato- 
rium on  the  access  fees  and— and  the 
"and"  is  very  important— no  change  by 
the  FCC  without  prior  notice  to  Con- 
gress with  an  adequate  period  for 
review.  We  do  not  require  that  Con- 
gress act  before  any  access  fees  can  go 
into  effect  on  residential  or  small  busi- 
ness customers.  We  do  not  ask  for  a 
veto.  If  we  do  nothing,  they  will  go 
into  effect.  But  we  do  require  notice 
and  a  reasonable  time  to  study  the 
FCC's  recommendations. 

I  want  to  say  again,  we  are  dealing 
with  S.  1660,  which  is  a  2-year  morato- 
rium. This  is  not  the  House  bill.  This 
is  not  a  permanent  ban,  and  I  do  not 
support  and  will  not  support  a  perma- 
nent ban.  I  think  there  is  great  merit 
in  sunset  laws.  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
forced  to  review  things  every  2,  3,  4,  or 
5  years,  including  all  the  tax  loopholes 
that  exist.  All  we  are  dealing  with  here 
is  a  2-year  moratorium. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  consent  decree  divesting  AT&T  of 
its  operating  companies  did  not  con- 
template the  imposition  of  the  access 
charge  on  local  customers  that  the 
FCC  wants  to  impose.  Perhaps  I 
phrased  it  wrong  when  I  said  "did  not 
contemplate."  Judge  Greene  contem- 
plated it.  He  had  been  advised  prior  to 
the  entry  of  the  consent  decree  that 
there  would  be  no  change  In  the  then 
existing  system  of  long  distance  subsi- 
dies used  to  reduce  local  rates. 

Let  me  quote  from  his  April  20,  1983, 
ruling  in  which  Judge  Greene  took 
issue  with  the  FCC's  access  charge  de- 
cision. 

The  Court  has  therefore  noted  with  con- 
siderable surprise  and  dismay  that  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  far  from 
using  the  access  charge  tool  as  a  means  for 
easing  the  burdens  on  the  users  of  local 
telephone  service,  has  opted  instead  In  a 
major  decision  issued  since  the  Courts  ap- 
proval of  the  Consent  Decree,  to  saddle 
local  subscribers  with  the  access  costs  of  in- 
terexchange  carriers.  Curiously,  although 
the  PCC  cites  that  decree  and  ostensibly  re- 
gards its  decision  as  assisting  in  its  imple- 
menUtion.  "the  agency's  action  runs  direct- 
ly counter  to  one  of  the  decree's  principal 
assumptions  and  purposes— that  the  foster- 
ing of  competition  in  the  telecommunca- 
tlona  field  need  not  and  should  not  be  the 
cause  of  Increases  in  local  telephone  rates." 


UniUd  States  v.  Weitem  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 
569  F.Supp.  990  at  998.  1983. 

In  his  ruling  issued  on  July  8.  1983. 
Judge  Greene  commented: 

The  Court  has  previously  taken  note  of 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission.  .  .  .  Briefly,  the 
Court  was  advised  prior  to  the  entry  of  the 
decree  that  whatever  subsidy  from  long  dis- 
tance rates  might  in  the  past  have  been  in- 
herent in  the  local  rate  structure  could  and 
would  be  preserved  by  means  of  access 
charged  levied  on  interexchange  carriers. 

As  an  aside,  what  he  means  by  that 
is  the  long-distance  subsidy  when  he 
refers  to  an  access  charge  on  interex- 
change carrriers. 

However.  In  December  of  last  year,  the 
PCC  decided  to  levy  such  charges  aJso  on  in- 
dividual subscribers.  This  access  charge  de- 
cision undermines  one  of  the  assumptions 
underlying  the  Court's  approval  of  the 
decree— that  there  would  be  no  impairment 
of  the  principle  of  universal  service— that  is 
that  everyone,  regardless  of  income,  would 
have  access  at  least  to  a  minimum  of  tele- 
phone service,  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  this  service  is  a  necessity  rather  than  a 
luxury.  The  FCC's  decision  unnecessarily 
jeopardizes  this  objective. 

As  I  said  earlier.  Judge  Greene  could 
do  nothing  about  the  access  charge. 
That  is  not  in  his  jurisdiction.  He 
could  not  have  done  anything  about  it 
had  he  wanted  to  do  anything  about 
it.  The  consent  decree  was  already  all 
the  way  down  the  road.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  AT&T  had  agreed 
to  the  consent  decree.  Because  he 
could  not  do  anything  about  the 
access  charge,  he  was  stuck.  But  he 
very  clearly  was  misled  by  someone 
that  there  would  be  no  shift  of  the 
longdistance  subsidy.  So.  it  is  under- 
standable why  Judge  Greene  is  miffed. 
The  FCC  has  woobled  and  weaved  its 
way  throughout  consideration  of  this 
issue,  leaving  a  trail  so  twisted  and  tor- 
tuous that  Sherlock  ilolmes  would 
have  difficulty  foUowinPit. 

I  might  add  again  that  I  hold  FCC 
Chairman  Mark  Fowler  in  the  highest 
regard.  He  has  In  no  way  been  devious 
or  underhanded  in  this  matter.  He  has 
been  open,  aboveboard  and  honest.  He 
is  not  Professor  Moriarity.  It  is  simply 
that  on  this  issue  his  philosophy  and 
mine  dlvergt . 

In  Its  original  decision  in  December 
of  1982.  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  ordered  that  a  minimum 
monthly  fee  of  $2  plus  charges  for 
usage  be  Imposed  on  residential  cus- 
tomers starting  January  1984— $2  plus 
usage.  It  was  envisioned  that  the 
charge  would  gradually  rise  until  1991 
when  the  entire  long-distance  subsidy 
would  be  phased  out  and  the  loca 
telephone  customer  would  bearxtfie 
entire  costs.  It  was  estimated  thrft  the 
average  Increase  caused  by  this  deci- 
sion alone,  for  residential  customers 
would  be  In  the  range  of  $5  to  $11  a 
month  depending  upon  where  you 
lived  but  an  average  of  $8.  I  want  to 
emphasize  again  that  what  we  are 
talking  about  If  we  do  not  stop  the 


Federal  Communications  Commission 
from  levying  in  1983  dollars  Is  an  addi- 
tion to  everyone's  phone  bill  in  this 
coimtry  on  the  average  of  S8  a  month. 
This  does  not  count  what  the  State 
public  utility  commissions  may  levy  if 
they  choose  to  eliminate  intrastate 
long  distance  •  ubsldles.  The  State  of 
Washington  just  did  It.  It  amounts  to 
about  $1.60  or  $1.61  a  month  on  top  of 
what  the  FCC  is  doing.  This  does  not 
count  whatever  local  public  utilities  or 
commissions  may  do  when  they  get  re- 
quests for  rate  increases  because  of  In- 
flation or  wage  Increases  or  any  other 
reasons  that  phone  companies  put  for- 
ward. $8  a  month  in  today's  dollars  is 
what  this  Congress  can  stop  if  it 
wants.  And  if  it  choses  not  to.  we  must 
t>ear  the  blame  and  the  responsibility 
for  not  having  stopped  It. 

In  the  same  December  1982  decision, 
the  FCC  ordered  similar  local  business 
charges.  These  charges  would  start  at 
$4  a  month  in  1984  and  end  up  at  an 
average  rate  flat  charge  of  $8  a  month 
by  1991.  The  FCC  received  a  great  deal 
of  criticism  for  their  decision.  There- 
fore, on  July  27,  1983,  they  issued  an 
amended  decision  saying  that  the  resi- 
dential flat  rate  would  be  $2  in  1984 
rising  to  $3  in  1985.  $4  in  1986  but 
then  finally  creeping  up  to  the  range 
of  $5  to  $11  with  an  average  of  $8  by 
1991.  So  all  they  did  was  damp  it  down 
a  bit  at  the  start  and  end  load  it  in  the 
hopes  that  they  could  remove  some  of 
the  political  heat  that  might  come 
right  now  if  the  charges  were  too  big 
right  now. 

Because  this  was  going  to  cause  a 
loss  of  some  money,  the  business 
charge  which  was  going  to  be  $4  a 
month  starting  in  1984.  was  raised  to 
$6  a  month  starting  in  1984.  It  was 
kept  at  $6  through  1986  and  then  it 
crept  up  to  $6  to  $11  depending  upon 
the  area  In  which  you  lived. 

Again,  the  PCC  got  flak,  so  on  Octo- 
ber 19.  1983.  the  FCC  bobbed  and 
weaved  once  more  and  changed  the  ef- 
fective date  on  the  1984  charges  from 
January  1  to  April  3.  Then  on  January 
19.  1984,  just  last  week,  the  FCC  made 
a  fourth  change  which  is  not  yet  final. 
They  are  going  to  meet  again  this 
week  and  they  can  change  again.  They 
may  change  again  and  again  for  all  I 
know.  Now  the  FCC  says  that  the 
access  charges  on  residential  and  busi- 
ness customers  will  not  go  into  effect 
until  June,  1985  and  that  these 
charges  will  be  capped  at  $4  a  month 
until  1990.  And  then  they  will  go  up  to 
e  limit  they  would  otherwise  go  up 
to.  Again  they  are  attempting  to  back- 
load  it  more  and  more. 

Then  in  1990.  the  FCC  can  under  its 
current  order  do  anything  it  wants  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  can  change  its 
current  order  right  now.  It  can  change 
it  tomorrow.  It  can  change  it  next 
month.  If  Congress  does  nothing  to 
stop  them,  they  have  the  total  right. 


the  total  power  to  make  any  change 
they  want.  Just  like  that,  they  can  say 
$8  a  month  starting  in  January,  Feb- 
ruary. March,  April  of  1985,  1986, 
1987.  starting  next  May,  if  they  want. 

The  FCC  has  changed  4  times  in  13 
months.  It  is  not  prohibited  by  law 
from  changing  again,  and  it  Is  there- 
fore very  clear  that  on  this  Issue  the 
FCC  is  quite  slippery.  And  Chairman 
Fowler,  to  his  credit,  admitted  that 
their  change  last  week  was  purely  due 
to  politics.  Quoting  from  Communica- 
tions Daily; 

Chairman  Fowler  said,  'The  Commission 
felt  compelled"— 

Those  were  his  words— 
•felt  compelled  to  delay  access  charges." 
and  that  it  was  "important  Congress  have 
before  it  our  current  thinking  before  it 
acted  on  legislation  scheduled  to  be  consid- 
ered by  considered  by  the  Senate  early  next 
week." 

He  admitted  very  frankly  that  it  is 
the  pressure  from  Congress  that  has 
caused  this  temporary  change.  Let  the 
pressure  slip,  let  public  opinion  die 
down,  they  will  be  right  back  where 
they  started  from.  Without  pressure 
from  Congress,  the  FCC  never  would 
have  changed.  Without  continuing 
pressure  from  Congress,  there  is  every 
likelihood  it  will  change  back  to  its 
original  position.  Therefore,  if  Con- 
gress wants  to  make  sure  that  what  we 
want  to  achieve  is  going  to  be 
achieved,  we  had  best  do  it  by  statute 
rather  than  leaving  it  to  the  vagaries 
of  the  PCC.  They  have  already  proven 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  predict 
what  they  might  do. 

Now,  let  us  examine  why  there  has 
been  such  a  significant  change  on  the 
part  of  AT&T  and  the  Bell  operating 
companies.  What  happened  between 
October  1981  when  we  passed  S.  898. 
and  now  that  has  caused  this  change? 
And  remember  that  in  S.  898,  we  had 
the  subsidies  and  that  AT&T  and  the 
Bell  operating  companies  supported 
that  bill. 

Now,  from  AT&T's  position,  their 
change  is  understandable.  Before  the 
divestiture  decree,  when  AT&T  of- 
fered long  distance  and  was  also  the 
owner  of  the  local  telephone  compa- 
nies that  provided  the  bulk  of  local 
service,  it  made  little  difference  to 
AT&T  that  the  subsidy  was  subtracted 
from  their  long-distance  revenues  and 
added  to  their  local  operating,  reve- 
nues; in  the  last  analysis,  it  w^all  in 
the  same  company  pot. 

But  with  the  consent  decree  and  the 
divestiture  of  the  local  operating  com- 
panies, AT&T  was  no  longer  In  the 
local  phone  business.  As  a  quid  pro 
quo  for  getting  out  of  the  local  phone 
business,  they  were  relieved  of  a  prior 
1956  antitrust  consent  decree  In  which 
they  agreed  not  to  go  Into  any  busi- 
ness other  than  the  regulated  tele- 
phone business.  They  were  relieved  of 
that  limitation.  Now  AT&T  Is  free  to 
go  ahead  with  IBM  and  Control  Data 


and  anybody  else  that  wants  to  in  the 
computer  and  information  transmis- 
sion business.  Much  of  that  business  is 
going  to  be  done  by  long  distance.  It  Is 
In  AT&T's  Interest  to  have  those  long- 
distance rates  as  low  as  possible. 

There  is  nothing  malicious  about 
that.  If  there  Is  anything  that  those  of 
us  In  this  Congress  are  used  to.  it  is 
the  concept  of  business  trying  to  shift 
their  cost  to  somebody  else.  How  many 
times  have  we  heard  Senator  Long 
from  Louisiana  talk  about.  "Don't  tax 
you,  don't  tax  me,  tax,  the  man  behind 
the  tree."  If  I  were  AT&T,  I  would 
want  to  shift  the  cost  someplace  else 
and  especially  someplace  else  that  I  no 
longer  have  any  Interest  In. 

Charlie  Brown  is  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  AT&T.  I  regard  him  as 
one  of  the  most  honorable  people  I 
have  ever  met  in  business.  He  is 
decent,  he  Is  open,  he  is  frank,  he  is 
honest,  and  he  has  stated  very  clearly 
that  because  they  are  no  longer  In  the 
local  phone  business,  they  have  no  in- 
terest In  subsidizing  local  phone  serv- 
ices. Of  course,  that  is  his  position;  it 
ought  to  be  his  position.  Is  that  posi- 
tion in  the  interest  of  this  country? 
That  Is  what  ought  to  be  the  business 
of  this  Senate.  Why,  however,  should 
the  Bell  operating  companies,  now  di- 
vested Into  separate  companies— they 
are  no  longer  cormected  with  AT&T— 
why  should  they  not  want  to  keep  the 
long-distance  subsidies? 

After  aU.  if  they  do  not  get  the  sub- 
sidy, do  they  not  have  to  go  to  the 
State  public  utility  commissions  and 
request  raises  in  their  local  rates? 
Maybe  yes,  maybe  no.  Before  answer- 
ing that,  remember  that  all  regulated 
utilities,  be  they  telephone  company, 
electric  utility,  or  otherwise,  detest  the 
growing  type  of  consumerism  that  Is 
fbund  In  every  hearing  before  every 
State  public  utility  commission.  If  you 
have  not  sat  through  those  meetings, 
take  my  word:  Consumerism  is  a  grow- 
ing force  in  this  country  and  has  mul- 
tiplied in  the  last  5  years. 

If  the  long-distance  subsidy  is  ever 
terminated,  then  the  local  operating 
companies  desperately  fear  that  they 
will  have  to  go  to  their  State  public 
utility  commissions  and  justify  rate  In- 
creases from  local  residences  or  small 
businesses  or  other  sources  In  order  to 
pick  up  their  lost  subsidies. 

It  is  easier  for  the  local  operating 
companies  to  simply  say  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  forced  them  to 
increase  their  local  rates.  Then  they 
do  not  have  to  go  to  the  public  utility 
commission  to  justify  It.  The  public 
utility  commission  caxmot  even  stop  It. 
The  local  operating  companies  can 
blame  it  on  Congress,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  Judge  Greene,  or  whoever 
they  wish,  but  they  are  free  to  say  to 
every  customer:  "Congress  made  me 
do  It.  The  PCC  made  me  do  it.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  made  me  do  it." 


Of  course,  they  want  the  money. 
They  want  us  to  tell  them  that  they 
have  to  collect  the  money,  so  that 
they  can  say  it  is  not  their  fault.  I  do 
not  blame  them  for  that,  either.  If  I 
were  in  that  position,  that  is  exactly 
what  I  would  want.  It  is  a  popular 
sport  to  kick  the  Government  around, 
anyway.  Why  not  kick  around  Con- » 
gress  or  the  PCC  and  say  that  we  are 
the  ones  who  imposed  an  $8  increase 
in  their  phone  bill  that  they  did  not 
want?  There  is  nothing  malicious 
about  it.  They  understand  their  inter- 
ests. If  I  were  in  their  position,  I 
would  be  doing  exactly  the  same 
thing. 

I  ask  again:  Is  that  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States?  That 
is  the  issue  Congress  should  be  consid- 
ering. 

There  is  a  second  interesting  reason 
which  I  did  not  understand  at  first  as 
to  why  the  local  operating  companies 
want  to  get  rid  of  the  long-distance 
subsidy. 

A  representative  of  one  of  the  new 
regional  Bell  operating  companies 
came  to  me  and  said  that  he  spoke  for 
all  of  them,  and  he  asked  for  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  to  this  bill 
on  the  floor  which  would  allow  those 
local  companies  to  go  into  the  long-dis- 
tance business.  The  consent  decree 
prohibits  that.  They  are  not  supposed 
to  go  Into  the  long-distance  business. 
We  would  have  to  undo  the  consent 
decree  to  do  it.  We  never  had  any 
hearings  on  it.  But  they  requested 
that  as  an  amendment. 

If  they  could  get  into  the  long-dis- 
tance business,  they  could  compete 
with  AT&T  and  MCI  and  Sprint  and 
Allnet.  If  they  also  are  going  Into  the 
long-distance  business,  naturally  they 
want  the  subsidies  to  be  as  low  as  pos- 
sible on  long-distance  calls.  It  makes 
perfect  sense,  if  you  understand  what 
their  objectives  are. 

No  wonder  they  want  the  lowest  pos- 
sible charge  on  long  distance.  The 
more  cost  they  can  impose  on  the  poor 
devil  who  is  a  small  businessman  or 
businesswoman  or  who  has  a  tele- 
phone at  home,  the  better  it  is  for  the 
telephone  company.  Those  people  are 
the  ultimate  end  users.  They  cannot 
shift  the  cost  to  anybody  else.  It  is  too 
bad  If  they  carmot  bear  it.  The  more 
you  can  shift  to  residential  customers 
and  th*e  more  you  can  shift  to  small 
business,  those  who  have  no  way  of 
getting  out  from  under  the  cost  or  al- 
locating it  to  someone  else,  the  lower 
will  be  your  long-distance  charge  to 
your  big  business  customers. 

That  brings  us  now  to  another  group 
that  Is  most  interested  In  shifting  cost 
to  residential,  rural,  and  small  busi- 
ness users,  and  that  is  big  business— 
and  I  mean  big  business  with  a  capital 
B. 

One  percent  of  the  companies  in  this 
country   produce   50    percent    of   the 
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long-distance  business  revenues  for 
AT&T.  Clearly,  the  biggest  of  the  big- 
gest businesses  in  America  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  shunt  part  of 
their  costs  onto  their  small  business 
competitors  and  onto  every  homeow-n- 
er  in  this  country.  It  is  in  their  inter- 
est to  cut  costs. 

So.  one.  AT&T  wants  to  cut  its  long- 
distance charges  and  try  to  get  more 
business.  The  local  operating  compa- 
nies want  to  get  into  the  long-distance 
business  and  compete  with  AT&T.  Big 
business,  the  goliaths  of  American 
business,  want  to  reduce  their  costs.  In 
order  for  all  of  them  to  reduce  their 
costs,  who  has  to  pick  up  the  tab?  You 
know.  We  all  know.  The  comer  gro- 
cery store,  the  drycleaners.  the  widow 
living  on  social  security,  for  whom  the 
phone  is  the  principal  connection  with 
her  friends.  All  those  who  can  least 
afford  it  will  pick  up  the  costs  for 
those  who  can  most  afford  it. 

Now  we  come  to  the  issue  of  the  so- 
called  bypass.  Bypass  is  another  of 
those  fancy  words,  and  the  argument 
is  that  if  we  continue  a  long-distance 
subsidy,  it  is  going  to  encourage 
bypass. 

Put  in  its  simplest  term,  bypass 
simply  means  avoiding  the  use  of  long- 
distance companies,  such  as  AT&T  or 
any  other  long-distance  carrier  that 
pays  a  subsidy  to  local  phone  compa- 
nies. If  you  can  avoid  using  AT&T,  if 
you  can  avoid  using  the  local  phone 
companies,  if  they  are  in  the  long-dis- 
tance business  and  have  to  pay  a  subsi- 
dy, if  you  can  avoid  any  company  that 
has  to  charge  in  their  rates  a  subsidy, 
avoid  them,  and  you  can  lower  your 
costs.  You  lower  your  costs,  allegedly, 
by  bypassing  AT&T,  bypassing  the 
local  phone  company,  delivering  your 
message  in  some  other  way. 

AT&T  and  the  local  companies 
argue  that  big  business  especially  will 
cut  its  costs  by  bypass  and  therefore 
avoid  the  subsidy.  S.  1660.  however, 
would  require  that  businesses  contrib- 
ute to  the  maintenance  of  the  Nation's 
telephone  system  by  having  an  appro- 
priate fee  levied  on  bypassers. 

The  argument  is  made— and  here  is 
the  key  argument  on  bypass— that  by- 
passers  cannot  be  discovered.  So  the 
argument  goes  that  if  AT&T  and  the 
Bell  operating  companies  and  the  old 
system  of  subsidy  have  to  bear  the 
subsidies,  and  if  bypassers  can  sneak 
around  it.  AT&T  and  its  affiliated 
companies  will  lose  revenue,  and  you 
will  not  have  any  money  to  subsidize 
local  rates,  anyway,  and  you  will  have 
killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
egg.  and  bypassers  will  have  skimmed 
the  cream  off  the  top. 

However,  there  is  one  fallacy  in  that 
argument.  That  is  that  bypassers 
cannot  be  found.  By  bypass,  maybe 
you  set  up  a  dish  on  the  top  of  your 
building  and  beam  off  the  satellite  in 
the  sky.  Say,  it  is  in  Detroit,  at  Gener- 
al Motors,  and  it  comes  down  to  your 


office  building  in  Los  Angeles,  and  you 
distribute  it  through  your  building,  on 
your  own  wires.  You  do  not  use  the 
AT&T  system  that  goes  through  the 
local  operating  company.  That  is 
bypass.  Another  way  is  to  set  up  your 
own  wire  system.  Another  is  the  so- 
called  microwave  relay  system  where 
you  beam  it  from  towers  on  hilltops. 

There  may  be  some  as-yet-undiscov- 
ered new  technology  which  would  be 
some  other  method  of  bypass.  Any 
method  you  use.  however,  is  broad- 
casting in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word, 
and  no  one  in  this  country  is  allowed 
to  broadcast  without  a  license  from 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. Nobody.  So  that  if  Boeing  or 
General  Motors  wants  to  bypass,  they 
have  to  go  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  apply  for  a  li- 
cense to  do  it. 

And  if  they  do  not  get  It.  they 
cannot  legally  do  it.  This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  you  cannot  do  without  being 
caught.  This  is  not  some  sniveling 
little  pickpocket.  These  are  frequen- 
cies cast  through  the  air  that  are 
easily  detectable.  So  you  are  going  to 
have  to  have  a  licence.  And  every 
single  business  who  chooses  to  bypass 
and  applies  for  a  license  and  gets  it 
will  know  exactly  how  much  they 
bypass.  They  will  know  how  many 
minutes  they  use.  they  will  know  who 
they  call,  they  will  know  when  they 
call,  and  they  will  know  where  they 
called. 

Every  single  company  worth  its  salt 
has  that  kind  of  internal  auditing  pro- 
cedure now.  It  is  no  different  than 
what  AT&T  does  when  you  make  a 
long-distance  phone  call.  Your  phone 
bill  comes.  How  much  you  pay  de- 
pends upon  how  long  you  talked,  what 
time  you  called,  and  where  you  called. 

AT&T  has  no  difficulty  keeping 
track  of  thfe  minutes  and  the  place 
which  you  called.  Do  you  think  it  is 
any  more  difficult  for  General  Motors 
to  install  the  same  kind  of  monitoring 
equipment  on  their  bypass  equipment 
so  that  they  know  how  much  time 
they  use?  Not  only  can  they,  they  will, 
as  any  good  company  would,  whether 
or  not  they  ever  had  to  report  to  the 
FCC,  so  that  they  will  know  what 
their  costs  are. 

If  those  companies  are  honest,  and 
you  have  to  presume  they  are  honest, 
because,  as  an  aside,  I  might  say  our 
Internal  Revenue  Code  depends  upon 
voluntary  compliance.  We  randomly 
audit  companies  and  randomly  audit 
individuals,  but  It  presumes  honesty. 
If  those  companies  are  honest,  and 
they  have  to  apply  for  a  license  to 
broadcast  and  bypass,  then  they  can 
very  accurately  report  to  the  FCC  how 
many  minutes  of  long-distance  com- 
munications they  use  every  day.  every 
week,  every  month,  and  every  year. 
And  upon  that  usage,  the  FCC  can  de- 
termine   an    appropriate    charge    in 


order  to  help  keep  down  the  costs  on 
small  business  and  residential  phones. 

So  we  will  have  no  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting the  money  to  keep  down  local 
service,  and  we  will  catch  the  bypass- 
ers and  if  they  choose  to  bypass.  We 
will  make  sure  they  understand  they 
are  going  to  pay  an  appropriate  fee  to 
do  so  which  will  not  make  them  able 
to  undercut  AT&T.  If  they  choose  to 
do  so.  they,  too.  are  going  to  bear  a 
portion  of  the  cost  to  make  sure  that 
everyone  can  have  a  phone  In  this 
country. 

Another  argument  put  forth  la  that 
phone  use  is.  as  the  economists  say. 
"inelastic"- that  is— no  matter  how 
high  the  monthly  phone  bill,  no  one 
will  quit  using  it.  Do  you  believe  that? 
Do  you  have  any  doubt  that  as  costs 
go  up  for  homeowners,  apartment 
dwellers,  small  business,  some  are 
going  to  drop  off  the  line— simply  give 
up  their  phones.  Of  course,  they  are. 
If  you  assume  they  are  not,  then 
monthly  phone  bills  can  be  Increased 
to  $50,  $60,  $80.  $100  a  month— and 
there  will  be  no  diminution  in  those 
who  use  the  phone. 

In  that  case,  it  is  a  great  source  of 
revenue.  We  can  put  ittlmense  taxes  on 
telephones  and  raise  great  quantities 
of  money,  and  no  one  will  quit  using 
them.  It  is  nonsense.  Of  course,  they 
will  quit  using  them.  The  use  of  a 
phone  is  not  inelaistic.  It  Is  elastic. 

The  California  Public  Utility  Com- 
mission said  that  If  the  original  FCC 
access  charge  decision  had  taken 
effect,  they  expected  between  418.000 
knd  524.000  households  to  drop  off  the 
telephone  network.  The  Michigan 
Public  Utilities  Commission  estimated 
that  if  the  original  FCC  access  charges 
went  into  effect  it  would  produce 
phone  disconnections  equivalent  to 
400,000  lines  over  the  next  3  years, 
over  1  percent  of  current  subscribers. 
Whether  or  not  many  small  blisinesses 
would  cease  using  the  telephone  Is 
problematical.  I  have  seen  no  evidence 
one  way  or  the  other.  But  there  is  one 
undisputable  piece  of  evidence.  Costs 
for  businesse  to  use  the  phone  are 
going  to  be  shifted  from  General 
Motors  to  Gregorio's  Grocery  and 
Jane's  Dry  cleaners. 

Now  why  did  all  of  this  happen  just 
in  the  last  2  years?  There  has  been  no 
sea  change,  no  earthquake— no  stun- 
ning change  of  circumstances  to  have 
caused  this  momentous  shift  in  the  po- 
sition of  AT&T,  the  local  telephone 
^  companies,  and  big  business.  Why  2 
years  ago  did  AT&T  and  the  Bell  com- 
panies support  the  subsidy?  Why  2 
years  ago  was  there  no  push  from  big 
business  to  get  rid  of  it?  Why  the  push 
now?  The  answer  is  simple.  The  time 
Is  ripe,  auid  the  consumers  are  ready  to 
be  plucked.  And  that  was  not  true  2 
years  ago. 

First,  we  have  to  consider  that  we 
have  had  a  rather  significant  change 


In  philosophy  regarding  transporta- 
tion and  communications,  although 
this  philosophy  is  not  unique  to  this 
administration. 

You  can  see  it  creeping  up  over  the 
last  years  in  terms  of  recommenda- 
tions of  budget  directors,  over  the  last 
6  or  7  years.  In  terms  of  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Presidents,  both  F>resident 
Carter  and  President  Reagan. 

The  old  philosophy  used  to  be,  both 
as  to  communications  and  transporta- 
tion, that  we  would  tie  this  country  to- 
gether in  a  network  so  that  all  por- 
tions of  the  country  could  travel  to 
and  communicate  with  all  other  por- 
tions of  the  country.  That  policy  ap- 
plied to  highways,  to  airports,  to  rail- 
roads, to  waterways,  and  to  the  com- 
munications systems.  We  full  well  real- 
ized that  some  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  rural  areas,  would  have 
to  be  subsidized  by  other  portions  of 
the  country.  We  full  well  realized  that 
some  people  In  all  parts  of  the  country 
would  have  to  be  subsidized  by  other 
people  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  We 
said,  however,  that  it  was  so  critical 
that  we  have  a  unified  and  complete 
network  of  transportation  and  commu- 
nications that  we  would  not  just  toler- 
ate the  subsidies,  we  would  encourage 
them  for  reasons  of  public  policy. 

You  are  now  starting  to  see  shifts  In 
that  policy.  More  and  more,  we  are  de- 
veloping the  concept  of  "pay  your  own 
way  or  disappear."  Various  administra- 
tions have  proposed  Coast  Guard  user 
fees.  Including  user  fees  Imposed  on 
boats  that  are  In  distress.  For  exam- 
ple. If  you  go  out  over  the  river  and  hit 
a  bad  bar,  and  your  boat  tips  over 
through  no  fault  of  your  own.  you  are 
going  to  pay  a  user  fee  to  have  the 
Coast  Guard  help  you. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  if 
trains  cannot  pay  their  own  way.  aban- 
don them.  There  are  those  who  want 
to  Impose  port  user  fees  and  waterway 
user  fees  for  every  river  and  every  port 
In  this  country.  If  that  port  cannot  do 
its  own  dredging  and  pay  Its  own  way. 
let  it  disappear.  The  philosophy  Is  no 
longer  let  the  strong  help  the  weak  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  The  philosophy  Is 
becoming,  let  the  weak  die.  So  also  In 
communications.  The  philosophy 
under  which  we  created  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  was  the 
philosophy  that  we  would  tie  this 
country  In  a  phone  network  so  that 
every  person  In  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  every  county  In  this  country  could 
afford  a  telephone.  We  thought  It  was 
good  that  people  In  the  smallest  town 
In  Oregon  could  talk  with  the  people 
In  the  smallest  town  In  New  York.  We 
are  now  to  gradually  abandon  that 
policy.  And  so  long  as  the  philosophy 
seems  to  be  moving  In  that  direction, 
why  should  not  the  strong— the  big 
telephone  companies— big  business- 
move  with  the  tide.  Let  us  drop  the 
poor  who  can  not  afford  It.  Let  us  drop 
the  rural  who  are  distantly  located. 


They  are  a  cost  that  no  longer  needs 
to  be  borne  by  those  who  can  afford  It. 
That  Is  not  a  philosophy  that  I  share, 
but  If  we  are  going  to  move  In  that  di- 
rection, I  hope  the  Senate  fully  com- 
prehends what  it  Is  we  ai'e  doing. 

Then  we  are  seeing  another  Interest- 
ing change  In  philosophy,  and  that  Is 
what  Is  the  fafr  share  of  taxation  that 
should  be  bonie  in  this  country  by  cor- 
porations and  Individuals?  We  are 
moving  further  and  further  away  from 
taxes  on  corporations  and  toward 
more  and  more  taxes  on  Individuals. 

In  1949  corporate  taxes  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  total  taxes  we  collected 
were  24  percent;  In  1960,  It  was  23  per- 
cent; In  1965,  23  percent;  In  1970.  17 
percent;  and  It  Is  estimated  In  1983  It 
will  be  6  percent.  Taxes  on  Individuals 
as  a  percentage  of  the  total  was  42 
percent  In  1949;  45  percent  In  1960;  48 
percent  In  1970;  and  It  Is  estimated 
that  in  1983  they  will  be  59  percent. 

Again,  that  may  be  a  direction  In 
which  this  country  wants  to  move. 

The  country  may  or  may  not  want  to 
move  In  this  direction.  But  If  we  do 
want  to  move  In  this  direction,  let  us 
fully  debate  It.  Let  us  make  sure  the 
people  of  this  country  fully  under- 
stand It,  and  let  us  not  cloud  It  under 
terms  like  "bypass"  and  "access 
charges." 

The  access  charges  suggested  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
as  a  substitute  for  the  subsidies  now 
provided  by  long  distance  are  nothing 
more  than  a  fusion  of  the  two  philoso- 
phies to  which  I  have  eluded— to  wit- 
abandoning  the  philosophies  of  a 
united,  unified  communications  net- 
work in  this  country— that  corpora- 
tions should  bear  a  fair  share  of 
taxes— and  shifting  the  costs  from 
business  to  Individuals. 

The  access  charges,  especially 
among  the  poor,  will  make  It  more  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  have  phones.  But 
apparently,  so  be  It.  The  access 
charges  shift  the  costs  from  big  busi- 
ness to  small  business  and  residential 
customers.  But  apparently,  so  be  it. 

Why  should  not  big  business  and  big 
phone  companies  get  on  board  the 
bandwagon?  It  will  lower  their  costs. 
There  Is  no  higher  priority  In  their 
minds  In  this  coimtry.  In  my  mind, 
there  Is.  It  will  Indeed  lower  their 
costs.  But  It  will  raise  the  costs  of  all 
other  Americans.  And  that  Is  the  Issue 
we  should  debate  and  decide. 

Remember  what  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  fully  Intends 
to  do.  It  has  changed  Its  philosophy 
from  Its  decision  In  December  1982.  It 
has  bobbed  and  weaved.  It  has  back- 
loaded  It.  It  has  changed  the  amount 
of  the  access  charges.  It  has  postponed 
them.  But  ultimately  what  It  wants  to 
do  In  today's  dollars  Is  shift  about  $8  a 
month  cost  of  every  homeowner,  addi- 
tional cost  of  every  homeowner,  every 
apartment  dweller,  every  small  busi- 
ness In  this  country,  and  take  that  cost 


off  of  the  biggest  businesses  In  this 
country. 

However  we  vote  on  the  Issue  before 
us,  whether  It  be  on  a  procedural 
motion  or  on  the  substance  of  the  bill, 
that  vote  will  Indicate  whether  you 
want  the  ultimate  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  policy  of  shifting 
those  costs  or  you  do  not.  There  really 
Is  no  other  Issue  before  us.  As  for  me,  I 
think  the  system  that  we  have  had  for 
the  better  part  of  40  years  In  this 
country  has  worked  rather  well. 

I  understand  when  the  fruit  Is  ripe, 
why  those  who  pay  the  subsidy,  hope 
that  they  can  get  out  from  under  It. 
But  I  do  not  support  their  desire  to 
change  the  historic  poljcy  of  this 
country.  It  may  be  good  for  them.  It 
will  be  bad  for  everyone  else. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

(Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Communications.  I  was  one  of 
the  original  sponsors  of  this  bill  that 
turned  out  to  be  S.  1660.  But  even 
before  It  came  before  the  committee  to 
discuss.  I  had  changed  my  mind.  In 
fact.  I  voted  against  S.  1660  as  report- 
ed by  the  committee. 

Now.  Madam  President,  my  principal 
concern  Is  not  wrapped  up  In  money. 
It  is  wrapped  up  In  whether  or  not  this 
country  Is  going  to  continue  with  the 
finest  communications  system  that 
has  ever  been  developed  In  the  history 
of  the  world. 

I  sonic  Limes  wish  there  were  ways 
that  we  could  get  around  Judge 
Greene's  decision  to  break  up  AT&T. 
Yes;  It  is  a  big  company.  And  I  know 
that  there  are  many  Members  of  this 
body  that  think  that  anything  that 
gets  big  Is  dangerous  and  bad.  In  fact. 
I  think  If  you  looked  at  the  assets  of 
AT&T  they  would  be  the  seventh  or 
eighth  biggest  company  in  the  world. 
But  they  have  provided  us  with  a  com- 
munications system  that  has  never 
been  equalled  and  will  never  tte 
equalled. 

I  can  tell  you.  Madam  President,  as  a 
former  member  of  the  military  who 
depended  very  heavily  upon  communi- 
cations, that  I  like  the  ability  of  being 
anyplace  In  the  world  and  being  able 
to  pick  up  a  telephone,  punch  a 
button,  and  be  able  to  talk  with  any 
other  base  anyplace  In  the  world  In- 
stantaneously. 

If  we  let  AT&T  slowly  die  down,  It  Is 
not  just  going  to  be  the  money  that 
dies.  That  Is  not  Important,  as  I  said. 
We  are  already  beginning  to  see  a  de- 
terioration of  the  services  that  our 
telephone  companies  give  us.  Is  It  be- 
cause of  our  local  companies?  No.  It  Is 
because  they  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
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fall  off.  the  Inability  of  their  close  ties 
with  what  we  called  Ma  Bell  to  main- 
tain their  system  so  that  every  time 
you  want  to  dial  long  distance,  you  get 
long  distance.  You  do  not  get  some  im- 
personal voice  that  tells  you  what  you 
have  not  done. 

Now.  my  principal  concerns  are 
wrapped  up  that  we  do  not  have  an 
adequate  record  or  other  facts  on 
which  to  make  an  informed  decision 
on  the  important  issues  involved  and 
that  the  committee  bill  may  actually 
harm  consumers  across  this  country 
and  universal  service  far  more  than  it 
can  help. 

The  bill  is  anticompetitive.  It  may 
block  sizable  reductions  in  interstate 
long  distance  rates,  disrupt  stock 
issues  of  the  seven  new  regional  tele- 
phone holding  companies  at  their 
moment  of  birth,  risk  the  savings,  and 
pensions  of  750.000  telephone  compa- 
ny workers,  thwart  the  use  of  new 
technology  by  interstate  carriers  and 
local  telephone  companies,  and  replace 
the  universal  service  plan  scheduled 
for  approval  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  that  treats  all 
rural  customers  evenly  with  a  scaled 
down  plan  that  leaves  many  rural  resi- 
dents in  high  cost  communities  with- 
out <any  relief  at  all. 

Now.  a  little  background.  Madam 
President.  The  original  S.  1660  was  in- 
troduced by  the  committee  chairman 
on  July  20  of  1983;  2  days  of  hearings 
were  held  by  the  full  committee  on 
July  28  and  29.  1983.  Three  markup 
sessions  of  the  full  committee  were 
held  in  late  September.  New  versions 
of  the  bill  were  presented  at  each  ses- 
sion. 

Madam  President,  in  all.  the  legisla- 
tion went  through  seven  or  eight  dif- 
ferent drafts.  Members  were  not  pre- 
sented, for  example,  with  the  final 
draft  until  5:30  p.m.  of  the  evening 
before  the  final  markup.  To  say  the 
least,  the  final  bill  was  drafted  hur- 
riedly, without  due  consideration  or 
knowledge  of  what  it  would  really  do, 
who  would  be  affected,  and  how. 

In  short,  the  legislation  has  been 
born  in  a  hasty  rush  to  judgment 
without  adequate  or  sound  delibera- 
tion. I  fear  that  the  committee's 
action  may  be  doing  telephone  cus- 
tomers, carriers,  and  suppliers  a  great 
harm.  It  is  reckless  of  Congress  to  act 
on  a  subject  of  such  enormous  conse- 
quences to  the  entire  public  and  na- 
tional economy  without  having  sub- 
stantial facts  to  work  with. 

And  that  has  been  my  argument  all 
along.  Madam  President.  We  do  not 
know  yet— AT&T  has  only  been 
broken  up  21  days— we  do  not  know 
yet  how  the  local  companies  are  going 
to  absorb  this  break  up.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  costs  are  going  to  do. 
We  do  not  know  if  there  will  be  an 
access  charge  needed. 

After  all,  it  is  not  up  to  this  body  to 
establish  rates.  That  is  the  problem  of 


the  State  corporation  commission  or 
whatever  commission  handles  it. 

I  live  out  in  the  Par  West.  I  have 
made  inquiry  of  my  commission.  They 
do  not  know  yet  what  rate  increases 
might  be  asked. 

I  have  asked  the  company  them- 
selves and  they  do  not  know  yet  what 
their  new  costs  are  going  to  be.  So  on 
that  subject  alone  we  are  operating  in 
a  very  ignorant  and  rather  stupid  way. 
If  we  approached  all  potential  prob- 
lems in  our  country  without  any  more 
knowledge  than  we  have  of  what  po- 
tential harm  may  come  in  the  breakup 
of  AT&T,  we  could  legislate  worse 
than  we  do,  and  I  have  to  tell  you  that 
is  hard  for  anybody  to  believe. 

The  claimed  reason  for  rushing  to  a 
decision  is  that  the  FCC  access  charge 
decision  would  have  gone  into  effect 
last  January  1.  It  is  arbitrarily  assert- 
ed that  there  is  no  way  to  reverse  the 
access  charges  once  they  are  put  in 
place.  Of  course,  that  is  ridiculous.  Of 
course  Congress  can  legislate  the  re- 
moval of  these  fees  after  they  take 
effect,  if  there  is  good  reason  to  do  so. 
Monumental  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  telecommunications  field  because 
of  FCC  decisions,  court  orders,  and 
new  competition.  For  the  committee 
to  act  as  if  further  change  cannot 
occur  in  the  industry  is  repudiated  by 
the  entire  course  of  the  last  decade. 

Madam  President,  the  purpose  of 
the  FCC  decision  which  would  be 
blocked  for  at  least  2  years  by  the 
committee  bill  is  to  begin  to  move  the 
telephone  industry,  which  has  em- 
ployed extensive  cross-subsidy  flows  in 
the  monopoly  days,  toward  a  cost 
based  pricing  system  more  appropriate 
for  the  deregulated,  competitive 
future. 

We  know  that  telecommunications  is 
a  complex  and  fast  changing  field  in 
which  there  are  many  competing  in- 
terests. Some  of  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  apparently  believe  the  bill  is 
simple,  just  postponing  a  $2  residence 
charge  for  more  study.  Unfortunately, 
the  bill  goes  far  beyond  that  and 
leaves  in  place  structures  and  subsidies 
in  the  industry  that  could  be  counter- 
productive. 

In  contrast  to  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed on  this  bill,  we  conducted  over 
200  hours  of  hearings  with  over  100 
witnesses  before  we  considered  and 
passed  S.  66.  the  Cable  Telecommuni- 
cations and  Deregulation  Act  of  1983 
earlier  in  the  last  session. 

It  is  true  that  the  Communications 
Subcommittee  held  hearings  and  acted 
on  telephone  legislation  in  the  96th 
and  97th  Congresses.  But  since  those 
actions  in  1980  and  1981.  we  have  wit- 
nessed great  changes:  The  divestiture 
agreement  which  has  broken  up  the 
Bell  System,  the  FCC's  second  com- 
puter inquiry,  and  other  procompeti- 
tive  decisions,  and,  most  recently,  the 
access  charge,  which,  fortunately,  the 
Commissioner  changed   to   the   point 


that  it  will  not  go  into  effect  until  we 
know  a  little  bit  more  about  it. 

On  February  28,  1983.  the  FCC  re- 
leased the  access  charge  order.  On  re- 
consideration, certain  changes  were 
made  in  a  decision  reached  on  July  27, 
1983.  The  decision  was  designed  to 
move  the  pricing  structure  of  the  tele- 
phone industry  from  the  monopoly 
era,  which  was  dominated  by  AT&T 
and  its  local  operating  companies,  into 
the  new  era  of  competition. 

Madam  President,  I  have  heard  this 
afternoon  of  the  threat  of  cable,  the 
threat  of  satellite,  the  threat  of  micro- 
film, the  threat  of  the  filament. 
Madam  President,  as  long  as  we  live 
we  are  going  to  be  living  through 
those  things. 

For  example,  I  recently  installed  a 
device  that  enables  me  to  see  televi- 
sion from  satellites  and  by  a  little  ma- 
nipulation I  can  listen  to  telephone 
calls.  I  should  not  do  it  and  I  aun  not 
going  to  do  it,  but  it  can  be  done 
today.  So  when  we  are  talking  about 
telephone  companies,  we  may  be  talk- 
ing about  something  that  has  not  even 
come  into  being  yet.  But  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  leader  in  improved  com- 
munications is  not  going  to  be  some 
company,  it  is  going  to  be  old  AT&T 
sitting  up  there  in  New  Jersey  with 
their  unbelievable  laboratory  con- 
stantly working  on  better  ways  to  com- 
municate. 

I  believe.  Madam  President,  that 
when  the  FCC  made  a  tentative  deci- 
sion last  Thursday  to  delay  any  access 
charges  for  residential  and  small  busi- 
ness customers  until  1985,  even  if  the 
charge  does  go  into  effect  next  year  it 
cannot  become  any  higher  then  $4  a 
month  until  1990.  The  Commission 
will  meet  again  this  Wednesday  to 
consider  whether  to  make  its  decision 
final.  Once  it  is  final  this  means  there 
will  be  no  access  charge  for  us  to  legis- 
late against  in  1984. 

Madam  President,  I  recall  standing 
on  this  floor  and  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  that  would  have  ex- 
tended the  period  to  1  year.  It  was 
quite  obvious  we  could  not  get  that,  so 
Senator  Steyi^ts,  of  Alaska,  offered  a 
substitute  of  6  months  and  we  adopted 
it.  Now  all  the  FCC  has  done  is  to 
extend  that  with  the  FCC  ability  to 
change  it  any  time  they  feel  it  is 
wrong. 

Also,  I  think  we  should  await  the  re- 
sults of  a  study  of  telephone  issues 
which  I  asked  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  make  last  November 
and  which  they  have  agreed  to  under- 
take. 

I  have  seen  a  completed  draft  of  this 
study.  It  is  still  being  reviewed  within 
the  CBO.  but  I  am  hopeful  that  final 
paper  will  be  available  to  us  shortly. 
From  what  I  have  seen,  T  suspect  the 
CBO  report  will  indicate  there  is  no 
sound  reason  for  legislatively  over- 
turning the  FCC's  decision. 


Madam  President,  it  is  getting  late 
in  the  evening.  I  have  much,  much, 
much  more  to  say  about  this  subject, 
but  this  is  our  first  day  back  in  session 
and  I  do  not  particularly  want  to  keep 
the  Members  here.  I  think  there  is 
some  kind  of  a  ding-dong  downtown 
for  the  Republicans  tonight.  I  imagine 
the  Democrats  are  beginning  to  cele- 
brate the  need  to  raise  money.  I  am  all 
for  that. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  think 
now  is  the  time  for  this  body  to  discuss 
or  to  get  into  the  matter  of  voting  on 
telephone  legislation  when  the  action 
by  the  committee  at  its  best  was  so 
poor:  when  we  had  amendments  of- 
fered from  both  sides  of  the  fence 
hour  by  hour  by  hour  and  we  finally 
wound  up  with  a  bill  that  I  could  not 
even  recognize  the  language  in  as 
being  related  to  the  original  bill  that  I 
cosponsored. 

I  am  hopeful  at  the  proper  time  that 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
will  understand  and  realize  that  he  is 
tVeading  on  some  very  soft  ground  and 
pull  this  whole  thing  down.  Madam 
President,  I  am  going  to  reserve  the 
rest  of  my  remarks,  and,  as  I  say,  they 
are  rather  extensive,  until  some  other 
time  in  the  discussion. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  my  friend  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question,  if  I  might,  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona.  The  FCC  has  come 
reasonably  close  in  their  tentative  de- 
cision last  week,  and  I  say  tentative  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be 
permanent,  to  what  is  in  the  bill 
before  us.  We  asked  for  a  2-year  mora- 
torium, not  to  go  into  effect  before 
December  31.  1985.  and  a  report  to 
Congress  by  March  1985.  The  FCC 
says  they  will  have  a  moratorium  until 
June  2.  1985.  and  will  try  to  have  a 
report  to  us  by  December  1984.  So  we 
are  off  6  months  there.  We  have  a  so- 
called  high-cost  fund  for  very,  very, 
sparse  areas  and  they  have  one,  al- 
though their  fund  does  not  focus  on 
rural  and  remote  areas.  We  have  a 
provision  for  a  lifeline  fund  and  I  am 
told  they  are  going  to  add  one  this 
Wednesday.  By  and  large  our  bill  and 
their  position  are  not  that  far  apart 
now. 

Time  after  time  after  time.  I  have 
heard  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arizona  say  these  Federal  agencies 
duck,  dodge,  change,  you  csin  never  be 
sure  where  they  are  going  to  come. 
Would  my  colleague  be  willing,  so  long 
as  the  FCC  is  not  far  from  where  we 
are.  to  at  least  let  me  put  where  they 
are  in  this  bill,  to  substitute  the  whole 
thing  if  he  wants,  and  adopt  in  statute 
what  the  FCC  is  adopting  so  they 
cannot  shift  again  once  they  decide 
what  they  are  going  to  do? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  not 
favor  that,  Madam  President.  I  know 


it  sounds  like  a  fairly  reasonable  con- 
clusion, but  whether  or  not  the  FCC 
can  do  this  is  no  question.  They  can. 
Whether  or  not  if  is  beneficial  is  a 
question.  I  do  not  believe  the  prohibi- 
tion or  the  granting  of  the  right  is  any 
advantage  to  the  phone  user. 

I  am  not  sure  that  everything  we  are 
talking  about  in  relation  to  long-dis- 
tance calls  as  they  relate  to  local  calls 
enter  into  this  whole  thing. 

My  concern,  I  say  to  my  chairman,  is 
the  perpetuation  of  the  greatest  com- 
munication system  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  I  think  we  are  arguing  in  a 
very  small,  petty  way  about  access 
charges  and  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing.  I  want  to  give  it  a  try.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  be  patient  and  wait  6 
months,  wait  1  year,  wait  2  years.  If 
then  we  have  to  have  access  charges  of 
$2,  $4,  or  $10.  that  is  another  horse. 
Right  now  there  is  no  indicated  need 
for  legislation. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  In  other  words, 
the  Senator  was  saying  what  the  FCC 
has  now  decided  as  of  last  week  and 
will  apparently  confirm  this  week,  is 
wrong.  He  is  saying  that  the  FCC 
should  not  even  have  done  what  they 
did  last  week  which  is,  in  essence,  a 
moratorium. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion in  my  mind,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  about  whether  we  even  need  it 
or  not.  But  if  the  FCC  has  the  power 
and  the  responsibility— and  I  can  tell 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  as  a  man 
who  has  been  in  communications  for 
over  60  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  more  rights  than  I  like  to 
see  them  have.  They  have  more  power 
through  regulation  than  I  think  they 
need.  The  Senator  and  I.  standing  on 
this  floor,  are  not  going  to  deprive  the 
agencies  of  the  power  to  do  anything 
they  like  to  make  life  hell  for  people 
or  business  in  the  country. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Aside  from  that. 
Madam  President,  we  can  go  hand  in 
hand  and  put  in  this  bill  what  their 
most  recent  order  apparently  will  be 
and  hold  them  to  what  they  say.  That 
is  not  askii;g  too  much. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Oh,  I  think  they 
will  stay  hitched. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  They  changed 
four  times  in  13  months. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Well,  we 
changed  six  times,  right  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  I  think  I  under- 
stand his  position. 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
earlier  and  are  printed  at  this  point  by 
unanimous  consent:) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
the  purpose  of  his  making  a  brief 
opening  statement  and  inserting  the 
remainder  of  his  comments  in  the 
Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  he  is  finished,  I  may  again 
have  the  floor.  • 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  statement 
follow  the  opening  statements  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  appreciate  their  yield- 
ing at  this  time  so  that  I  may  conduct 
a  concurrent  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  18,  I 
joined  Senator  Dole  and  a  total  of  32 
Senators  in  writing  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  asking  that 
modifications  be  made  to  their  access 
charge  plan,  originally  scheduled  to  be 
implemented  on  April  3,  1984.  The 
next  day.  January  19.  the  FCC  an- 
nounced that  it  will  postpone  the  im- 
position of  all  residentitJ  and  single- 
line  business  access  charges  until  at 
least  1985.  In  view  of  this  armounce- 
ment.  I  urge  that  the  Senate  not  take 
up  S.  1660  at  this  time. 

The  major  purpose  of  S.  1660  is  to 
delay  the  FCC's  original  plan  to 
impose  these  access  charges  for  2 
years.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary 
or  prudent  for  the  Senate  to  consider 
this  most  important  and  complex  leg- 
islation for  the  sake  of  adding  6 
months  delay  beyond  June  1985.  The 
FCC  also  aruiounced  last  week  that  it 
would  work  toward  providing  more  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  small  rural  tele- 
phone companies.  I  believe  that  main- 
taining universal  service  is  vitally  im- 
portant for  all  areas  of  the  country, 
including  rural  America. 

Mr.  President.  FCC  Chairman  Fowl- 
er's announcement  last  week  has  dem- 
onstrated his  responsiveness  to  the 
concerns  of  many  members,  and  clear- 
ly diminishes  the  need  for  legislation. 
I  should  also  point  out  that  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  is  currently 
studying  the  extent  of  the  so-called 
"by-pass"  problem  which  could  disrupt 
universal  service.  It  seems  premature 
for  the  Senate  to  vote  on  this  legisla- 
tion before  this  important  study  is 
completed. 

I  am  most  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  this  legislation  on  my  State. 
While  many  have  touted  S.  1660  as  a 
measure  which  would  keep  telephone 
rates  down,  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth  as  far  as  my  State  of  Il- 
linois is  concerned.  The  current 
system  of  subsidies  that  now  exists— 
subsidies  that  provide  money  to  those 
States  with  high  costs,  taking  away 
funds  from  low-cost  States— causes  Il- 
linois telephone  customers  to  lose  $138 
million  each  year  to  subsidize  other 
States.  Now  I  expect  others  will  say 
that  Illinois  would  not  lose  money 
under  this  legislation.  They  will  say 
that  Illinois  will  be  a  net  loser  under 
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the  FCC  plan.  What  they  will  not 
mention  are  "separations  and  settle- 
ments'—the bill  would  continue  over 
*  $100  million  for  'separations  and  set- 
tlements" flowing  out  of  Illinois.  This 
fact  is  always  conveniently  left  out  of 
their  arguments  for  the  bill,  and  "sep- 
arations and  settlements  "  add  up  to 
much  more  in  lost  dollars  than  Illinois 
would  ever  gain  from  S.  1660. 

No  greater  disservice  can  be  done  to 
our  constituents  than  to  have  them 
believe  that  we  are  holding  down 
phone  rates  by  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. To  be  sure,  we  would  defer 
the  access  charges,  and  there  is  reason 
to  delay  these  charges  for  18  months, 
as  the  FCC  has  proposed,  to  allow 
greater  time  to  study  this  issue.  How- 
ever, by  eliminating  the  access  charge 
for  good,  which  is  likely  to  happen 
once  this  bill  goes  to  conference,  we 
are  in  effect  saying  that  the  interstate 
subsidies  which  have  cost  Illinois  and 
many  other  States  so  much  for  so  long 
will  continue  forever.  As  recent  edito- 
rials in  Illinois  newspapers  have  point- 
ed out.  it  makes  no  more  sense  for  Illi- 
nois to  subsidize  telephone  service  in 
Florida^  than  it  makes  sense  for  Flori- 
da to  pay  Illinois  heating  bills. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  those  editorials  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  not 
only  Illinois  that  stands  to  lose  if  S. 
1660  is  passed.  A  relatively  small 
number  of  large  users  generate  a  rela- 
tively large  amount  of  the  revenues 
to  the  local  telephone  companies. 
Some  estimates  indicate  that  as  few  as 
1  percent  of  the  users  generate  as 
much  as  40  percent  of  the  long-dis- 
tance revenues.  If  these  users  are 
forced  to  fall  off  the  line  through 
bypass,  higher  rates  for  all  of  the 
other  users— residential  users— could 
rise  dramatically.  This  is  why  it  is  so 
important  that  pricing  for  telephone 
services  more  accurately  reflect  the 
actual  cost  of  providing  service.  By  ar- 
tificially keeping  long-distance  rates 
high,  we  will  force  more  and  more 
large  telephone  users  to  develop  their 
own  telephone  systems. 

Only  a  few  of  these  large  users  need 
to  bypass  to  create  serious  problems 
for  the  local  companies.  If  they  leave 
the  network,  those  left  behind,  the 
small  business  and  residential  custom- 
ers who  cannot  afford  the  sophisticat- 
ed technology  necessary  to  bypass  will 
be  left  footing  the  bill. 

Maintaining  these  cross-subsidies  in- 
definitely violates  the  spirit  of  our 
philosophy  of  competition.  As  we 
stated  nearly  15  months  ago  when  we 
considered  S.  898  and  passed  it  90  to  4. 
a  competitive  telecommunications  en- 
vironment is  important.  A  competitive 
environment  will  create  a  host  of  new 


technological  improvements  which 
consumers  will  see  as  better  products 
and  better  services.  If  we  fail  to  recog- 
nize this  important  market  influence 
domestically,  we  will  adversely  impact 
our  capacity  to  deal  in  world  markets. 
The  Europeans  and  Japanese  have  al- 
ready begun  actions  to  take  aulvantage 
of  the  changes  currently  underway  in 
the  U.S.  telecommunications  market. 
We  must  not  only  be  able  to  compete 
with  them  here,  but  also  abroad  for 
the  first  time.  And,  our  capacity  to 
compete  in  world  markets  has  direct 
bearing  on  the  creation  of  Jobs  here  at 
home. 

I  look  upon  it  as  a  major  responsibil- 
ity of  myself  to  see  that  we  do  have 
access  to  those  markets,  that  we  can 
compete  in  them,  and  that  we  be  able 
to  compete  fairly  and  effectively;  but 
we  certainly  cannot  put  ourselves  in  a 
position  of  putting  our  own  consumers 
and  producers  in  this  country  creating 
jobs  for  Americans  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  for  foreign  producers. 

Another  potential  cost  of  this  legis- 
lation which  we  must  consider  is  the 
cost  created  by  lost  economics  of  scale. 
This  legislation  could  reduce  demand, 
by  reducing  the  number  of  users.  My 
colleague,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona,  has  often  said  that  we 
do  not  know  how  demand  or  supply 
will  change  as  a  result  of  this  legisla- 
tion. With  only  2  days  of  hearings, 
there  was  no  time  to  hear  from  many 
experts  who  could  have  helped  us  de- 
termine the  impact  of  this  legislation 
on  the  complex  system  of  costs,  pric- 
ing, and  economic  impact. 

I  will  listen  and  read  the  Record 
with  particular  care  to  the  distin- 
guished words  of  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor GoLDWATER  of  Arizona,  who  cer- 
tainly of  all  our  colleagues  knows  a 
tremendous  amount  about  the  tele- 
communications field  and  many  com- 
munications fields. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
I  believe  in  the  concept  of  universal 
service.  I  fully  support  the  FCC's  an- 
nouncement that  they  will  give  consid- 
eration to  the  plight  of  small  rural 
companies.  I  also  support  providing 
for  those  who  are  not  able  to  afford 
access  charges.  The  FCC  plan  will 
allow  State  regulatory  commissions  to 
exempt  those  who  cannot  afford 
access  charges  from  having  to  pay 
them. 

Thus,  we  hold  up  a  false  hope  with 
this  legislation,  Mr.  President.  We  tell 
our  constituents  we  will  hold  down 
costs  when  we  eliminate  the  access 
charge,  but  if  we  rush  into  passing  this 
legislation,  we  will  charge  them  an 
even  higher  rate,  especially  In  States 
such  as  Illinois,  by  continuing  uneco- 
nomic subsidies,  shifting  more  of  the 
burdens  on  residential  customers,  and 
possibly  losing  some  of  the  potential 
international  competitiveness  and  jobs 
we  could  have  gained. 


I  thank  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senator  Packwood  and  Senator  Gold- 
water,  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 
[Prom  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  (111.).  Nov. 
26,  1983] 
Exhibit  1 
Telephone  Dancers 

Thus  far.  we  have  seen  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg  of  the  massive  changes  in  the  basic 
organization  of  everybody's  telephone 
system.  The  worst  is  yet  to  come. 

The  change  was  launched  by  the  U.S.  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  court  settlement  of 
the  government's  concerns  that  the  existing 
system  was  too  big. 

How  you  can  have  a  good  interlocking, 
universal  service  that  does  what  our  phones 
have  come  to  do  without  being  big  nobody 
has  explained,  and  the  philosophers  of  gov- 
ernment seem  determined  to  have  us  try  it 
with  a  loose  collection  of  smaller  units,  both 
locally  and  in  long  distance.  They  want  com- 
petition. 

In  this  case  competition  also  means  frag- 
mentation, and  there  is  legitimate  concern 
whether  this  level  of  service  can  be  effi- 
ciently delivered  with  assorted  untraceable 
divided  responsibilities. 

We  will  be  finding  out  next  year  the  hard 
way. 

The  existing  companies  have  had  a  lot  of 
time  to  try  to  prepare  and  to  organize  to 
meet  the  new  rules  arising  from  the  courts 
and  the  bureaucracy— but  that  preparation 
may  be  all  down  the  drain.  They  may  have 
to  start  over  and  scramble  to  create  a  new 
service  system  for  us  because  Congress  is 
now  playins  its  games  with  a  new  law  that 
further  tinXers  with  our  phone  set-up. 

One  can  hardly  be  ecstatic  about  a  com- 
mittee of  535  congressmen  and  senators  de- 
signing a  service  so  technical  and  so  com- 
plex. They  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
turn  a  new  problem  that  is  difficult  enough 
into  a  real  mess. 

In  any  case.  It  is  hard  to  figure  that  serv- 
ice for  all  of  us  will  be  as  near  flawless  next 
year  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  During  the 
transitional  f)eriod,  at  the  very  least,  a  good 
many  of  us  are  going  to  face  some  very  frus- 
trating problems  and  unwelcome  adjust- 
ments in  an  activity  we  have  long  taken  for 
granted— our  telephone  service. 

When  that  happens,  we  will  awaken  to 
what  has  been  going  on— too  late,  as  usual— 
and  asking  whom  to  blame? 

If  Congress  Intervenes,  as  it  seems  deter- 
mined to  do,  the  obvious  answer  to  the 
blame  question  whenever  we  get  frustrated 
will  be:  "Congress  reorganized  the  whole 
thing,  by  law.  this  year. " 

Then,  the  only  question  will  be.  "Our  con- 
gressman?" 

Our  advice  to  the  media  of  Central  Illinois 
at  this  time  is:  check  and  see  how  your  con- 
gressman votes  on  this  deal.  It  may  come  in 
handy  next  year  when  the  results  come  in. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  August  19. 
%  19831 

Subsidizing  Rural  Phones 
The  breakup  of  the  Bell  telephone  system 
is  producing  some  of  the  most  complicated 
rate  setting  questions  federal  and  state  reg- 
ulators have  ever  faced.  Illinois  Bell  has  just 
filed  for  a  rate  increase  that  would  boost 
phone  bills  by  from  5  percent  to  23  percent, 
depending  upon  where  the  customer  lives. 
AT&T  also  has  filed  for  a  rate  increase  for 
long  distance  calls  within  Illinois. 

Meantime,  the  Federal  Communications 
Conunission  and  Congress  are  considering 


alternative  ways  for  local  operating  compa- 
nies to  be  reimbursed  for  providing  the  ter- 
minal services  for  long  distance  calls. 

One  common  element  in  many  of  these 
rate  questions  is  how  to  treat  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  providing  telephone  services 
in  densely  populated  urban  areas  and  rural 
areas.  Por  example,  the  Illinois  Bell  rate  re- 
quest would  make  distinctions  between 
three  regions— the  center  of  Chicago,  the 
near-in  Chicago  area  and  the  rest  of  the 
state. 

Al  the  federal  level,  the  PCC  has  proposed 
a  flat  fee  to  be  paid  by  customers  directly  to 
their  local  operating  companies  to  reim- 
burse them  for  providing  access  to  compet- 
ing long  distance  services.  But  there  are  pro- 
posals before  Congress  that  would  place  the 
charge  on  the  long  distance  companies,  pool 
the  money,  then  distribute  the  funds  na- 
tionwide in  such  a  way  that  more  rural 
areas  would  receive  a  disproportionately 
high  share. 

Sen.  Alan  IJixon  has  said  that  if  one  of 
the  congressWal  alternatives  to  the  PCC 
proposal  passes,  Illinois  customers  will  pay 
between  $80  Mid  $90  million  into  the  fund 
and  yet  the  ijlinois  operating  company  will 
receive  only^228,000  back  to  defray  cosU 
that  would  otherwise  go  into  customer  bills. 
Illinois  telephone  service  costs  less  to  pro- 
vide than  service  in  less  densely  populated 
states.  One  of  the  advantages  of  choosing  to 
live  in  a  more  urban  environment  ought  to 
be  any  cost  savings  that  are  associated  with 
urban  life.  Those  who  choose  to  live  in  more 
remote  regions  really  ought  not  to  expect 
city  dwellers  to  subsidize  their  choice. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  Illinois  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  sort  out  all  the  complexities  of  the 
breakup  of  the  telephone  system,  but  as  a 
general  principle  both  should  place  great 
emphasis  on  making  sure  that  the  custom- 
ers are  not  required  to  support  someone 
else's  lifestyle.  It  would  cost  more  to  make  a 
phone  call  in  the  Montana  wilds  than  it 
would  in  the  Loop,  but  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Aug.  28.  1983] 

The  Universal  I>hone  Ripoff 
A  group  of  legislators,  led  by  Sen.  Robert 
Packwood  (R..  Ore.),  is  counting  on  the  ma- 
jority of  telephone  users  to  be  suckers. 
They  are  proposing  legislation  designed  to 
tax  interstate  data  transmission  systems  as 
a  way  of  subsidizing  local  telephone  compa- 
nies. And  because  their  legislation  is  an  al- 
ternative to  a  Federal  Communications 
Commission  plan  to  tack  on  an  extra  couple 
dollars  a  month  to  your  local  phone  bill, 
they  expect  you  to  see  them  as  protectors  of 
your  pocketbooks. 

Don  I  let  them  confuse  you.  The  Pack- 
wood  proposal  is  a  way  of  getting  competi- 
tive businesses  to  subsidize  local  phone  com- 
pany monopolies.  It  is  a  way  of  soaking  pop- 
ulous states  like  Illinois  to  subsidize  emptier 
states.  And  it  is  a  way  of  getting  the  indus- 
trial Northeast  and  Midwest  to  subsidize 
phone  service  in  the  Sunbelt. 

The  Packwood  plan  masquerades  under 
the  name  of  the  Universal  Telephone  Serv- 
ice Act.  That  title  itself  ought  to  be  a  tipoff. 
When  a  congressman  gives  his  bill  a  mother- 
hood and  apple  pie  name,  watch  out  for 
your  wallets  and  your  liberties. 

The  proposal  means  to  supplant  an  PCC 
plan  to  add  $2  a  month  (going  up  to  $4  by 
1986)  to  residential  phone  customers'  bills 
and  $6  a  month  for  businesses.  This  money 
would  go  to  the  local  phone  companies  to 
reimburse  them  for  the  service  they  provide 


in  giving  customers  access  to  long  distance 
lines.  Since  local  rates  will  be  going  up 
anyway  as  a  result  of  the  splitup  of  AT&T, 
Sen.  Packwood  and  others  are  telling  cus- 
tomers they  can  get  away  without  paying 
this  extra  fee. 

The  way  it  would  be  done  is  to  levy  a 
charge  against  interstate  communications— 
AT&T,  its  long  distance  telephone  competi- 
tors and  every  other  interstate  data  link,  re- 
gardless how  remote  it  might  be  from  the 
business  of  telephone  communication.  The 
money  would  go  into  a  pool  to  be  distribut- 
ed among  the  local  telephone  operating 
companies  on  the  basis  of  need:  that  is,  the 
least  efficient  companies  would  get  the  big- 
gest subsidies. 

For  Illinois,  that  means  that  its  residents 
would  pay  in  up  to  $90  million  in  their  long 
distance  bills  and  receive  back  an  estimated 
$288,000  in  the  way  of  defrayed  local  service 
costs.  That  is  a  ripoff. 

The  biggest  beneficiaries  will  be  the 
South  and  Southwest.  And  if  there  is  one 
thing  that  is  not  needed  just  now  in  the 
competition  for  jobs  and  Industry  between 
the  Sun  Belt  and  the  industrial  states,  it  is  a 
government  thumb  on  the  Sun  Belt  side  of 
the  scales. 

Moreover,  there  is  something  wrong  with 
taxing  a  highly  competitive  industry,  such 
as  interstate  telecommunications,  in  order 
to  subsidize  a  monopoly  industry,  such  as 
the  local  telephone  companies.  Many  of  the 
enterprises  that  would  bear  the  tax  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  telephone  services. 
Some  were  bom  as  a  way  to  get  from  under 
the  monopoly  power  of  the  Bell  System. 

But  because  the  PCC  plan  involves  a 
clearly  defined  cost  to  customers,  legislators 
like  Sen.  Packwood  think  they  can  muster 
political  support  for  a  hidden  and  much  less 
equitable  charge.  The  thing  to  remember  is 
that  the  customer  will  be  paying  under 
either  proposal.  The  only  difference  is  that 
under  the  FCC  plan  the  customer  will  get 
the  benefit  of  what  he  pays.  Under  the- 
Packwood  plan,  the  federal  government  will 
distribute  the  money  in  such  a  way  that  the 
people  of  Illinois  will  finance  Rocky  Moun- 
tain seclusionists  and  the  Sun  Belt  states 
that  are  taking  away  their  jobs. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  (Red  Streak) 

Sept.  9.  1983] 

Nine  Billion  Dollars  Phone  Bill? 

Hang  onto  your  telephone.  No  one  knows 
quite  what's  going  to  happen  to  its  costs 
after  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
is  separated  from  its  22  local  operating  com- 
panies on  Jan.  1— not  federal  regulators,  not 
even  phone  company  officials.  And  certainly 
not  consumers. 

Local  companies  across  the  country  have 
already  asked  for  about  $13  billion  in  rate 
increases  to  adjust  for  the  financial  shocks 
the  breakup  will  bring:  Local  service  has 
long  been  subsidized  by  long-distance  prof- 
its; now  the  locals  will  need  new  cost-based 
rates  to  keep  providing  reliable,  efficient, 
"universal"  service. 

The  problem:  Who  will  make  up  the 
shortfall,  estimated  between  $7  billion  and 
$9  billion,  and  how? 

The  National  Governors  Conference  fears 
that  big  local  increases  will  force  many 
people  to  give  up  their  phones.  One  witness 
at  hearings  in  Chicago  this  week  told  a  task 
force  that  if  rates  double,  as  some  fear,  only 
71  percent  of  households  across  the  country 
would  be  able  to  keep  phone  service;  92  per- 
cent have  it  now. 

Illinois  Bell  officials  scoff  at  projections 
of  such  vast  rate  increases.  Their  record  of 


relatively  cheap  and  efficient  service  gives 
them  credibility.  Yet.  in  a  strange  way.  that 
good  record  threatens  consumers  here,  if 
Congress  approves  one  horribly  misguided 
fee  plan. 

Legislative  "solutions"  al>ound,  but  one  is 
especially  bad.  Sen.  Bob  Packwood  (R-Ore.). 
who  heads  the  influential  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, has  introduced  a  bill  to  form  a  na- 
tional money  pool,  based  on  numbers  of 
long-distance  calls,  to  be  split  among  local 
companies.  Those  with  the  highest  local 
costs  would  get  the  most  back.  And  that  es- 
sentially means  that  inefficiency  would  be 
subsidized. 

Florida,  for  example,  would  get  $4.19  out 
of  the  pool  for  every  dollar  its  consumers 
paid  in.  Other  returns  in  the  South  and 
West,  where  it's  relatively  expensive  to 
maintain  sen,'ice.  would  be  similarly  high. 
The  biggest  winner  would  be  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands—$8  back  for  every  $1  paid  in. 

But  Northeast  and  Midwest  consumers, 
whose  phone  service  is  far  more  efficient, 
would  be  raped.  New  Yorkers  would  get  9 
cents  back  on  the  dollar.  Illinois  customers 
would  get  one  cent  back  for  every  dollar 
they  pay  in. 

Packwood  wants  to  ram  his  legislation 
through  later  this  month,  but  Sen.  Alaji-J. 
Dixon  (D-IU.)  is  mustering  resistance  in  the 
industrial  states.  More  power  to  him.  Our 
region's  taxes  already  subsidize  the  Sun 
Belt  to  the  tune  of  $30  billion  or  so  a  year, 
with  Illinois  the  biggest  loser  of  all.  We 
simply  can't  be  bled  further. 

Dixon  makes  an  excellent  point:  There 
must  be  no  rush  to  carve  half-baked  reac- 
tions to  the  Bell  breakup  into  law,  especially 
not  before  the  locals  have  a  chance  to  show 
how  they'll  perform.  Wait  till  next  year— if 
then. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  October  2. 
1983] 

Of  Politics  and  Telephones 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  wants 
to  throw  a  snag  into  the  already  devilishly 
complex  business  of  the  breakup  of  the  na- 
tional telephone  monopoly.  The  idea  is  to 
have  Congress  postpone  the  implementation 
of  a  Federal  Communications  Commission 
surcharge  that  would  help  replace  the 
money  AT&T  has  traditionally  channeled 
from  its  long  distance  service  to  local  tele- 
phone services  it  now  will  divest. 

The  proponents  of  the  delay,  such  as  Sen. 
Bob  Packwood  (R..  Ore.)  have  all  sorts  of 
highminded  reasons  for  what  they  want  to 
do.  They  say  they  do  not  want  to  impose  a 
new  fee  on  telephone  users.  They  say  they 
are  worried  about  what  poor  people  will 
have  to  pay  for  service. 

What  they  don't  tell  you  is  that  if  the  sur- 
charge does  not  go  on,  local  operating  com- 
panies will  have  to  get  the  money  through 
rate  increases.  And  if  Sen.  Packwood's  alter- 
native passes,  telephone  users  in  heavily 
populated  states  like  Illinois  will  be  paying  a 
lot  of  money  to  subsidize  phone  ser\'ice  by 
less  efficient  companies  in  the  Sun  Belt. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  customers  will 
pay.  They  will  have  to  pay  one  way  or  an- 
other. The  issue  U  whether  Congress  will  in- 
volve itself  in  a  complicated  scheme  of  redis- 
tributing money  from  telephone  users'  bills. 
And  behind  this  all  is  the  simple  fact  that 
a  lot  of  people  in  Congress  are  not  comfort- 
able bowing  out  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  telecommunications  market.  Moving  to 
a  more  competitive  industry  structure  will 
inevitably  create  some  winners  and  some 
losers  among  customers  as  well  as  among 
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competitors,  and  people  like  Sen.  Packwood 
see  that  as  a  political  opportunity. 


[Prom  the  Southern  Illinoisan.  Nov. 
19831 


14. 


COIfGRKSS  MiSDIALS  ON  PHOm  BREAKUP 

Any  proposal  passed  by  Congrress  to  regu- 
late business  ought  to  be  sub-titled  the  Law 
of  Unintended  Consequences.  Whenever  the 
politicians  get  involved,  you  can  be  sure  that 
the  consumers,  the  intended  beneficiaries, 
will  be  the  big  losers. 

The  latest  example  of  the  Law  of  Unin- 
tended Consequences  is  congressional  at- 
tempts to  re-design  the  nation's  telephone 
system. 

The  federal  government  made  a  big  mis- 
take in  breaking  up  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  which  was 
one  of  the  few  American  institutions  that 
worked  for  the  good  of  all  the  country.  That 
mistake,  however,  is  being  compounded  by 
Congress  misguided  efforts  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  the  results  of  separating  Ma 
Bell  from  her  family  ol  regional  telephone 
companies. 

The  issue  focuses  on  an  "access  fee'  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
wants  to  impose  on  consumers  and  business- 
es to  hook  onto  long  distance  lines.  The  idea 
IS  that  the  access  fee  will  help  local  tele- 
phone companies  regain  some  of  the  reve- 
nue they  lost  when  AT&T  was  dissolved,  no- 
tably from  long  distance.  (Under  the  old 
system,  long  distance  subsidized  local  serv- 
ice. The  new  regional  Bell  companies  wont 
get  long  distance  money.) 

Responding  to  consumer  outrage  over  the 
access  fee.  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  legislation  to  hold  down  local  rates 
after  the  AT&T  break-up  The  argument,  of 
course,  is  that  the  people  are  getting 
gypped. 

Some  of  the  people  are  getting  cheated, 
and  not  just  by  the  phone  company,  but  by 
Congress. 

Congress  really  has  only  two  choices.  To 
re-regulate  AT&T  and  reimpose  the  subsidy 
system  to  keep  local  phone  costs  low.  Or  to 
go  ahead  and  throw  everything  to  the  open 
market. 

Congress  is  doing  neither.  Instead  it  is 
.-nainly  tinkering  with  a  minor  part  of  the 
AT&T  breakup,  the  access  fee.  And  even 
there  Congress  is  sure  to  hurt  many  con- 
sumers. Under  proposed  legislation,  copi- 
petitive  long  distance  companies  would  con- 
tribute to  a  fund  to  be  divided  among  the 
monopoly  regional  phone  companies  on  the 
basis  01  financial  need.  In  practice  that 
would  mean  regional  companies  in  the  fast- 
growing  South  and  SouthweM  would  be  sub- 
sidized by  Illinois  and  otner  low-growth 
slates. 

In  dissolving  AT&T,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Decided  that  the  nations  telephone 
service  would  be  run  on  a  cost  basis— 
charges  would  reflect  the  cost  of  providing 
service.  That  means  local  rates,  which  have 
oeen  sut>sidized.  will  go  up;  long  distance. 
v.h'.ch  has  been  overpriced,  will  go  down, 
*  Tne  upshot  of  de-regulation  and  the  shift- 
ing of  cost  may  be  that  millions  of  people 
won  t  be  able  to  afford  telephone  service. 
The  traditional  goal  of  universal  service 
could  go  the  way  of  the  nickel  call. 

It  is  probably  '.oo  late  to  repair  the 
dt-nage  the  AT&T  break-up  will  have  on 
low-income  individuals.  An  answer  must  be 
found  for  those  people,  many  of  whom  use 
the  phone  as  a  lifeline. 

But  at  this  stage  Congress  shpuld  let  the 
de-regulation  process  take  its  course.  Things 


are  bad  enough  now.  All  congress  can  do  is 
make  them  worse. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
before  starting  my  statement,  let  me 
make  reference  to  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  I  might 
say,  so  that  the  Record  will  appear 
clear,  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois  very  generously  gave  me  a 
copy  of  this  statement  prior  to  reading 
it  so  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  com- 
ment on  it,  even  though  it  will  appear 
after  my  statement  and  others  in  the 
Record. 

I  call  only  one  thing  to  the  attention 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Il- 
linois. He  indicated  in  his  statement  a 
fear  that  Illinois  will  be  a  loser  and 
will  have  to  pay  out  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  other  States  under  this  bill, 
more  money  than  they  will  take  in. 
•That  is  true  by  a  slight  amount.  But 
under  the  Federal  Conununications 
Conunission  plan.  Illinois  will  be  a  net 
loser  by  about  250  percent  more  than 
they  will  be  under  the  bill  before  us. 
So  I  simply  say  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  if  his  concern  is  Illinois  and 
the  cost  to  Illinois,  he  is  going  to 
saddle  every  one  of  his  phone  users 
with  an  infinitely  greater  cost  under 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion plan  than  he  will  under  S.  1660. 

(Conclusion  of  earlier  remarks.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebacm).  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  recognized. 

NO  NEED  TO  EHACT  TELEPHOHE  LEGISLATION  AT 
THIS  TIME 

Mr.  DOLE.  At  the  outset.  Madam 
President,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  like  to  put  this  effort  in  its 
proper  perspective  by  focusing  on  the 
matters  on  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
agree  in  regard  to  the  FCC's  original 
access  charge  order.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  Senatoi  from  Oregon 
Doth  agreed  that  the  access  charge 
order  should  not  go  into  effect  in 
1984— and.  m  fact,  this  Senator  wants 
to  formally  thank  Senator  Packwood 
for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  all 
Senators  the  fact  that  our  constitu- 
ents were  confused  and  less  than  en- 
thusiastic about  access  charges  this 
year.  Similarly,  both  of  us  have  recog- 
nized the  complexity  of  the  issues  in- 
volved and  the  resulting  need  to  have 
a  thorough  examination  of  all  relevant 
factors  before  permanent  decisions  are 
made  about  access  charges  and  related 
Issues. 

Against  a  background  of  uncertainty 
and  in  some  cases  outright  confusion, 
a  number  of  Senators  had  an  extended 
opportunity  over  the  recess  to  search 
for  answers  to  the  (questions  of  how 
the  AT&T  divestiture  would  affect  the 
cost  of  local  telephone  service.  At  the 
time  Congress  recessed  in  November 
1983  and  these  Senators  went  home  to 
evaluate  the  feelings  of  their  constitu- 
ents on  this  and  other  issues,  an  FCC 


order  was  pending  which  would,  begin- 
ning in  April  1984.  provide  a  $2  "access 
charge"  on  each  residential  and  single- 
line  business  phone.  T^is  charge, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Commis- 
sion's order,  would  increase  in  1985 
and  1986.  It  was  the  position  of  the 
FCC  that  these  charges  were  needed 
to  help  fund  local  phone  service  since, 
under  deregulation,  the  traditional 
subsidies  provided  by  AT&T  from 
long-distance  charges  would  be  phased 
out.  The  net  loss  to  the  consumer, 
though,  would,  on  average,  be  zero, 
the  Commission  explained,  since,  with- 
out the  need  to  overcharge  for  local 
service  subsidies.  AT&T  could  reduce 
its  toll  charges  substantially.  This,  it 
was  explained  to  Congress,  was  needed 
so  tnat  AT&T  could  compete  in  an  un- 
regulated market  and  prevent  wide- 
spread bypassing  of  the  traditional 
long-line  system. 

Senators  were  also  aware,  when  they 
went  home  in  November,  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a 
permanent  moratorium  on  any  type  of 
'access  charge".  Further,  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Packwood  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  was  pending  in 
the  Senate  which  called  for  a  2-year 
moratorium  on  the  implementation  of 
any  end  user  charge. 

(Clearly.  Congress  had.  and  continues 
to  have,  more  questions  than  answers 
regarding  the  telecommunication 
issues.  Do  we  ^ed  access  charges?  If 
so.  to  what  extent?  Will  long-distance 
rates  actually  decrease?  What  will  the 
long-term  effect  of  deregulation  be? 

LETTER  TO  FCC 

It  was  with  these  and  other  ques- 
tions in  mind  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  suid  31  colleagues  decided  that 
ail  parties  involved— the  FCC.  Con- 
gress, and  industry— might  be  moving 
loo  fast  on  these  questions  and  the  re- 
lated issues.  Although  a  plethora  of 
statistics,  projections,  and  calculations 
were  being  thrown  about  by  the  vari- 
ous parties  to  make  their  respective 
points,  it  was  increasingly  clear  that 
no  one  knew  exactly  what  effect  a  new 
unregulated  AT&T  would  have  on 
local  phone  service.  No  one  knew  to 
what  extent  "bypass "  efforts  create 
problems,  or  what  effect  they  would 
have  on  the  consumers'  phone  bills. 
Too  many  questions,  not  enough  con- 
crete information  to  provide  answers 
and  too  little  time  to  deal  with  a  pend- 
ing FCC  order  ready  to  take  effect  on 
April  1.  1984,  all  served  to  motivate 
the  32  Senators  to  seek  a  modified  so- 
lution.    - 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  situation, 
these  32  cosignatories  to  the  Dole 
letter  decided  that  Congress  should 
not  deal  with  this  issue,  at  least  for 
the  time  being,  and  let  the  FCC  evalu- 
ate the  overall  circumstances  through 
1984  before  any  final  decision  is  madp 
regarding  whether  or  not  there  shoul(3 
be   access  charges.  To  this  end,   the 


Senators  filed  a  letter  with  the  FCC 
on  January  17.  1984.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  asks  unanimous  consent 
that  this  letter,  and  a  copy  of  a  cover 
letter  from  me  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C..  January  18,  1984. 
Hon.  Mark  S.  Fowler. 

Chairman,  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  behalf  of  myself 
and  31  of  my  colleagues  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  I  am  pleased  to  submit  today  a 
letter  to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission which  respectfully  requests  that  the 
Commission  consider  revising  its  "access 
charge  orders."' 

During  the  past  two  months.  Congress  has 
been  in  recess  and  Senators  have  had  an  ex- 
tended opportunity  to  visit  with  their  con- 
stituents about  matters  of  concern.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, this  Senator  has  found  that  there 
is  much  confusion  about  the  present  and 
future  condition  of  our  telecommunications 
industries.  There  is  in  some  quarters  con- 
cern, albeit  apparently  unfounded,  that  the 
cost  of  basic  telephone  service  will  double  or 
even  triple  in  the  immediate  future.  While 
some  might  suggest  that  this  letter  comes  at 
a  late  hour,  given  that  the  scheduled  effec- 
tive date  of  the  "access  charge  orders"  is 
barely  seventy  days  away  and  that  we  are 
asking  the  Commission  to  modify  its  order 
well  in  advance  of  that  date,  the  importance 
of  this  issue  from  an  overall  national  policy 
perspectfve  motivates  us  to  utilize  this  op- 
portunity to  communicate  to  the  Commis- 
sion the  views  of  our  constituents  regarding 
this  matter. 

We  are  confident  that  the  Commission 
will  properly  balance  our  views  and  the 
views  of  our  constituents  regarding  telecom- 
munications policy  with  those  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  others  that  iiave  corresponded  with 
the  Commission  on  these  matters.  I  would 
stress  that  in  no  way  is  it  intended  that  this 
letter  be  clandestine,  nor  do  we  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  have  the  inten- 
tion of  unduly  influencing  the  Commission. 
I  might  briefly  point  out  that  we  raise  no 
new  facts  that  have  not  betn  raised  count- 
less times  before.  Further,  no  one  has  been 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  on 
this  issue,  and  indeed  we  have  sent  a  copy  of 
our  letter  to  each  and  every  person  that  has 
communicated  with  the  Commission  regard- 
ing its  "access  charge  orders. "  We  are  not 
attempting  to  expedite  the  process  in  order 
to  deprive  anyone  of  the  opportunity  to 
make  his  feelings  known  on  th^issue.  In- 
stead, we  ask  the  Commission  toNsodify  its 
order  so  that  no  access  charges  are  imposed 
during  1984.  Implicit  in  this  suggestion  is 
the  recognition  that  others  with  an  interest 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  communi- 
cate further  with  the  Commission  on  this 
issue. 

Given  the  uncertainty  and  confusion  that 
currently  exists  within  the  telecommunica- 
tions field,  it  seems  to  me  a  particularly  in- 
opportune time  for  Congress  to  consider 
major  telephone  legislation.  It  may  be  that 
members  of  Congress  feel  they  *re  in  a 
inuch  better  position  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  "do  something  "  about  this  uncer- 
tainty if  the  Commission  modifies  its 
"access  charge  orders." 

In  the  final  analysis.  I  am  certain  that  all 
members   of    Congress   and    the    American 


people  desire  a  telecommunications  policy 
that  insures  affordable  universal  telephone 
service  not  only  in  1984.  but  throughout  the 
rest  of  this  decade  and  for  decades  to  come. 
I  look  forward  to  having  further  dialogue 
with  the  Commission  on  these  and  other  im- 
portant telecommunications  issues  in  the 
future. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington-  D.C.,  January  17,  1984. 
Re  CC  Docket  No.  78-72:  Phase  I. 
Hon.  Mark  S.  Powua. 

Chairman,   Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  we  are  committed  to 
doing  everything  within  our  power  to 
ensure  that  affordable  telephone  service  re- 
mains available  to  all  residents  of  this  coun- 
try. We  are  writing  this  letter  because  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  Commission's  orders  In 
the  above-captioned  proceeding  may  threat- 
en the  continued  universal  availability  of  af- 
fordable telephone  service.  However,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Commission  can  preserve  uni- 
versally affordable  service  by  making  four 
important  revisions  to  its  orders  in  this  pro- 
ceeding. We  feel  it  would  be  preferable  for 
the  Commission  to  revise  its  orders  rather 
than  for  Congress  to  enact  legislation  at 
this  time. 

For  the  reasons  described  below,  we  ask 
the  Commission  to  (1)  prohibit  telephone 
companies  from  imposing  flate  rate  end  user 
charges  on  residential  and  single  line  busi- 
ness customers  during  1984;  (2)  let  each 
small  telephone  company  decide  for  Itself 
whether  to  Impose  end  user  charges  on  resi- 
dential and  single  line  business  customers 
after  1984;  (3)  cap  the  flat  rate  end  user 
charge  for  all  of  the  residential  and  single 
line  business  customers  of  larger  telephone 
companies  at  $4.00  until  at  least  1990;  and 
(4)  substantially  reduce  the  amount  of  In- 
crease in  the  interconnection  charge  that 
must  be  paid  by  Other  Common  Carriers  to 
local  telephone  companies  effective  April  3. 
1984. 

^  BACKGROUND 

In  it^rders  in  the  above-captloned  pro- 
ceedlriglL(""access  charge  orders"),  the  Com- 
misSion^hanged  the  way  that  telephone 
companies  recover  a  substantial  portion  of 
their  copper  wire  costs  each  year.  Moreover, 
the  Conunisslon  significantly  increased  the 
Interconnection  charges  that  must  be  paid 
to  telephone  companies  by  Other  Common- 
Carriers  (OCC's).  Both  aspects  are  described 
below. 

A.  REVISIONS  IN  THE  BtANNER  BY  WHICH 
COPPER  WIRE  COSTS  ARE  RECOVERED 

A  telephone  company  Installs  an  Identical 
pair  of  copper  wires  to  connect  the  premises 
of  each  customer  with  the  telephone  compa- 
ny's local  switching  office.  All  telephone 
calls  made  by  a  telephone  customer— both 
local  and  long  distance  calls— traverses 
these  wires.  And  the  wires  of  each  customer 
are  identical,  regardless  of  how  many  calls 
are  made  by  the  customer  and  regardless  of 
whether  the  customer  makes  local  calls  or 
long  distance  calls  or  some  combination  of 
both  local  and  long  distance  calls. 

While  a  telephone  company  installs  iden- 
tical wires  for  each  customer,  different  cus- 
tomers of  the  same  telephone  company  pay 
their     local     company     widely     differing 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


amounte  for  those  wires  under  existing  reg- 
ulations because  a  substantial  portion  of 
each  telelphone  company's  investment  in 
these  wires  is  embedded  In  the  price  of 
Interstate  telephone  calls.  As  a  result,  cus- 
tomers having  interstate  telephone  bills 
which  exceed  the  national  average  subsidi^ 
the  cost  of  the  wires  of  customers  having 
Interstate  telephone  bills  which  are  less 
than  the  national  average. 

The  amount  of  investment  In  these  wires 
that  Is  recovered  from  Interstate  calls  Is  sub- 
stantial. Nearly  $6.5  billion  would  be  recov- 
ered from  Interstate  callers  in  1984  under 
existing  regulations.'  In  order  to  recover 
$6.5  billion,  a  surcharge  of  roughly  10c  is 
added  to  the  price  of  each  minute  of  an 
Interstate  call.' 

In  its  access  charge  orders,  the  Commis- 
sion took  a  major  step  toward  ending  the 
present  cross-subsidization.  The  orders  re- 
quire that  each  telephone  customer  pay  the 
full  cost  of  its  own  copper  wires  through  a 
flat  monthly  fee  that  would  vary  f roni  'com- 
pany to  company  depending  on  its  particu- 
lar Investment  in  such  wires  but  would  aver- 
age about  $5.11  per  month.  In  return,  the 
present  lOt  r>er  minute  surcharge  on  inter- 
state telephone  rates  would  be  largely  elimi- 
nated. 

The  Commission  voted  to  change  the  rules 
governing  the  manner  by  which  telephone 
companies  recover  $6.5  billion  annually  in 
copper  wire  c(5Sts  in  order  to  protect  tele- 
phone customers  who  make  fewer  than  the 
average  number  of  interstate  calls  against 
skyrocketing  local  and  interstate  telephone 
rates  in  the  long  run.  The  Commission 
found  that  the  existing  forced  cross  subsidi- 
zation—requiring heavy  interstate  callers  to 
subsidize  the  cost  of  the  copper  wires  of 
light  intersUte  callers— will  lead  to  dramati- 
cally higher  telephone  rates  for  light  inter- 
state callers  in  the  long  run.  This  results  be- 
cause it  provides  a  perverse  economic  Incen- 
th^e  for  heavy  Interstate  callers  to  avoid  the 
obligation  to  pay  subsidies  by  constructing 
private  Interstate  communications  networks 
that  do  not  utilize  telephone  company  facili- 
ties, including  the  telephone  company's 
copper  wires.  This  phenomenon  is  common- 
ly referred  to  as  "bypass  ".* 

While  the  Commission  concluded  that  the 
changes  in  telephone  pricing  that  it  adopted 
in  its  orders  are  necessary  to  preserve  rea- 
sonably priced  telephone  rates  for  light 
interstate  callers  In  the  long  run,  it  also  rec- 
■  ognlzed  that  the  changes  could  mean  higher 
telephone  rates  for  light  interstate  callers  in 
the  short  run.  For  the  first  time,  these  cus- 
tomers would  have  to  pay  the  bulk  of  the 
cost  of  their  copper  wires.  Because  they 
make  fewer  interstate  calls  than  average, 
these  customers  would  not  receive  a  signifi- 
cant offsetting  benefit  from  lower  interstate 
telephone  rates. 

The  Commission  took  five  steps  to  miti- 
gate the  short  term  negative  impact  to  light 
interstate  callers.  First,  it  ordered  a  lengthy 
transition  whereby  the  10*  per  minute  sur- 
charge on  interstate  telephone  rates  will  be 
phased  out  over  a  six-year  period.  Fiot 
monthly  charges  will  be  phaseo  in  siowiy 
over  the  same  six-year  period.' 

Second,  the  Commission  decided  that,  in 
1985,  it  will  reevaluate  the  impact  of  flat 
charges  on  universally  affordable  telephone 
service.  If  it  concludes  that  the  further  pric- 
ing changes  scheduled  for  the  succeeding 
four  years  pose  a  threat  to  the  continued 
availability  of  universal  telephone  service,  it 
will  prohibit  all  additonal  cost  shifting  from 
Interstate  calls  to  flat  end  user  charges." 
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^hird.  the  Commission  recognized  that 
thk  monthly  flat  charge  would  be  unaccept- 
a^  high  in  areas  where  local  telephone 
companies  must  spend  considerably  more  in 
copper  wire  investment  per  customer  than 
average.  Thus,  the  Commission  held  that 
interstate  calls  will  be  permanently  over- 
priced by  a  little  less  than  It  per  minute, 
and  that  proceeds  from  these  overcharges, 
about  $900  million  per  year,  will  be  distrib- 
ute to  all  local  telephone  companies  serv- 
ing high-cost  areas  in  order  to  help  subsi- 
dize the  cost  of  providing  local  telephone 
ser\'ice  in  those  areas.'  > 

Fourth,  the  Commission  recognized  that 
certain  low-income  telephone  customers 
who  make  few  interstate  calls  might  be 
unable  to  afford  an>  flat  monthly  charge. 
Thus,  the  Commission  stated  that  State 
public  utility  commissions  may  require  tele- 
phone companies  to  provide  reduced  price 
■lifeline"  telephone  service  for  low-income 
customers,  and  it  provided  a  process  to 
exempt  lifeline  customers  from  paying  the 
new  monthly  flat  charges." 

Finally,  the  Commission  initiated  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  changes  in  prices  for 
local  telephone  ser\ice."  In  doing  so.  it  or- 
dered its  staff  to  report  immediately  on  any 
occurrences  threatening  the  continued  uni- 
versal availability  of  affordably  priced  tele- 
phone ser%'ice."' 

B.  REVISIONS  IN  THE  OCC'S  PAYMENTS  TO  LOCAL 
TELEPHONE  COMPANIES 

At  present,  local  telephone  companies  pro- 
vide the  OCC'S  with  inferior  interconnec- 
tion to  telephone  company  facilities  as  com- 
pared with  the  interconnection  they  provide 
to  AT&T.  As  a  result,  the  OCC's  pay  local 
telephone  companies  a  substantially  smaller 
fee  than  AT&T  must  pay. 

Under  current  FCC  procedures,  the 
method  of  calculating  OCC  payments  to 
telephone  companies  for  using  their  copper 
wires  is  different  in  two  major  respects  from 
the  method  of  calculating  AT&T's  pay- 
ments to  the  same  companies  for  using  the 
same  facilities.  First,  the  OCC  s  pay  tele- 
phone companies  45  percent  less  for  each 
minute  that  OCC  customers  use  such  facili- 
ties than  what  AT&T  must  pay  the  same 
companies  for  each  minute  that  AT&T  cus- 
tomers use  these  facilities.  Second.  AT&T 
pays  based  on  the  actual  number  of  minutes 
that  a  telephone  company's  facilities  are 
used  by  AT&T  customers,  while  the  OCC's 
pay  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed  number  of  min- 
utes of  use  whether  a  particular  line  is.  in 
fact,  used  more  or  less  than  this  fixed  usage 
level.  Since  the  customers  of  the  OCC's  are 
alleged  to  make  far  more  calls  per  month 
"than  the  fixed  number  that  has  been  as- 
sumed for  purposes  of  calculating  OCC  pay- 
ments to  local  telephone  companies."  the 
OCC's  have  said  they  receive  an  effective 
discount  of  65  to  75  percent  when  their  pay- 
ments are  calculated  on  the  basis  of-  their 
actual  use  of  local  telephone  compan)&facili- 
ties.'2 

In  its  access  charge  orders,  the  Commis- 
sion made  two  major  changes  governing  the 
meshod  by  which  the  OCC's  must  compen- 
sate local  telephone  companies  for  using 
their  copper  wires  and  similar  facilities  in 
1984.  These  changes  will  reduce  the  OCC's 
effect!,,  discount  to  less  than  35  percent  in 
1984  (from  the  present  65  to  75  percent  ef- 
fective discount). 

First,  the  Commission  calculated  that  the 
OCC's  lost  opportunity  costs  from  inferior 
interconnection  to  telephone  company  fa- 
cilities totals  35  percent  rather  than  45  per- 
cent as  assumed  at  present."  Second,  the 
Commission  held  that  it  is  unfair  for  the 


OCC's  to  compensate  local  telephone  com- 
panies on  the  basis  of  fixed  minutes  of  use 
when  AT&T  is  required  to  pay  on  the  basis 
of  attual  minutes  of  use.  Thus,  the  Commis- 
sion ordered  the  OCC's  to  begin  paying 
based  on  actual  usage.'* 

ARGUMENT 

We  agree  with  the  Commission  that  the 
local  and  interstate  telephone  rates  of  tele- 
phone customers  who  make  very  few  inter- 
state calls  will  skyrocket  in  the  long  term 
unless  existing  cross-subsidization  is  sub- 
stantially reduced.  If  interstate  callers  must 
continue  to  pay  a  surcharge  of  anything  ap- 
proaching the  present  lOt  per  minute, 
heavy  interstate  callers  will  have  a  perverse 
economic  incentive  to  build  private  Inter- 
state communications  systems  in  order  to 
avoid  paying  a  surcharge.  As  heavy  Inter- 
state callers  reduce  their  use  of  the  existing 
telephone  network,  customers  who  make 
very  few  interstate  calls  will  be  forced  to 
pay  higher  local  and  interstate  telephone 
rates. ' ' 

The  prospect  that  heavy  interstate  callers 
will  build  private  interstate  networks  rather 
than  continue  to  pay  massive  surcharges  is 
imminent.  Within  the  past  few  weeks,  sever- 
al articles  have  been  published  on  planning 
that  is  now  underway  tjy  many  heavy  inter- 
state callers  to  construct  private  interstate 
conununications  systems  and  thus  reduce 
their  usage  of  the  existing  telephone  net- 
work. Copies  of  a  few  of  these  articles  are 
attached  as'Exhibit  1. 

Moreover,  we  agree  with  the  Commission 
that  the  manner  by  which  the  OCC's  com- 
pensate local  telephone  companies  for  the 
use  of  their  facilities  should  be  revised  so 
that  all  interstate  carriers— AT&T  and  the 
OCC's— pay  on  the  basis  of  the  actual 
number  of  minutes  that  they  use  telephone 
company  facilities.  It  seems  inherently 
unfair  to  require  that  AT&T  compensate 
telephone  companies  based  on  actual 
number  of  minutes  that  AT&T  customers 
use  telephone  company  and  allow  the  OCC's 
to  compensate  telephone  companies  based 
on  an  assumed  number  of  minutes  of  use. 
This  disparate  treatment  is  particularly 
unfair  since  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
customers  of  the  OCC's  actually  use  tele- 
phone company  facilities  far  more  than  the 
present  fixed  minutes  of  use  the  formula  as- 
sumes. '  • 

Although  the  Commission  orders  have 
much  to  'commend  them,  the  public  percep- 
tion is  that  the  orders,  if  Implemented  in 
their  present  form,  will  threaten  the  avail- 
ability of  universally  affordable  telephone 
service  in  the  short  run.  Bills  now  pending 
in  Congress  to  prohibit  permanently  the  re- 
covery of  the  bulk  of  copper  wire  costs 
through  end  user  charges  "  and  to  prohibit 
the  Commission  from  making  any  changes 
for  18  months  in  the  size  of  the  OCC's  exist- 
ing inter-connection  discount '"  are  a  clear 
indication  of  the  widespread  viev  that  the 
Commission's  access  charge  orders  threaten 
significant  short  term  harm  to  the  very  con- 
sumers the  orders  are  designed  to  protect  in 
the  long  run. 

Unless  the  Commission  reconsiders  its 
orders  to  address  their  perceive^  short-term 
deficiencies,  we  believe  that  Congress  may 
pass  legislation  in  January  or  February  of 
1984  to  prohibit  permanently  the  phased 
transfer  of  the  bulk  of  copper  wire  costs  and 
to  freeze  the  OCC's  existing  interconnection 
discount.  The  House  has  already  passed 
such  legislation,  and  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Howard  Baker  has  stated  that  the 
consideration  of  telephone  legislation  will 
be  one  of  the  first  items  of  legislative  busi- 


ness on  the  Senate  calendar  when  Congress 
resumes  work  on  January  23,  1984. 

Moreover,  any  legislation  that  is  passed  by 
Congress  -  may  contain  a  number  of  other 
provisions  that  would  not  be  in  the  public 
interest.  It  may  establish  a  new  Federal  bu- 
reaucrary  called  a  "Universal  Service 
Board."  '•  It  may  require  the  FCC  t()  estab- 
lish a  new  office  that  administel^  and  en- 
forces bypass  charges.'"  It  may  largely  re- 
verse the  FCC's  policies  governing  deprecia- 
tion." It  could  substantially  reverse  the 
Commission's  1980  decision  to  deregulate 
the  provision  of  all  terminal  equipment." 
And  it  may  require  .the  establishment  of 
new  consumer  groups  in  every  State  and 
give  the  FCC  wide  discretion  to  use  the 
Commission's  Federal  appropriation  to  pay 
the  legal  and  engineering  fees  of  certain 
groups  who  participate  in  FCC  proceed- 
ings.'" 

In  order  to  help  allay  all  fears  that  the 
Commission's  orders  will  destroy  universally 
affordable  telephone  service  in  the  short 
term,  we  urge  the  Commission  to  amend  the 
orders  in  four  respects. 

First,  we  believe  that  telephone  companies 
should  be  prohibited  from  imposing  end 
user  charges  on  residential  and  single  line 
business  customers  during  1984.  This  will 
give  the  Commission  ample  time  to  deter- 
mine more  precisely  than  is  possible  at 
present  whether  end  user  charges  threaten 
universal  telephone  service  in  view  of  other 
changes  currently  underway  in  the  tele- 
phone industry.  While  we  believe  that  much 
of  the  negative  public  perception  about  end 
user  charges  is  unfounded,  no  one  really 
knows  for  sure  because  of  uncertainties 
caused  by  the  divestiture  by  AT&T  of  its 
local  telephone  companies. 

But  it  will  be  several  months  before  it  is 
possible  to  calculate  with  precision  the 
effect  that  divestiture  will  have  on  tele- 
phone rates.  Customers  having  smaller  than 
average  monthly  interstate  bills  may  experi- 
ence a  small  short  term  increase  in  their 
telephone  bills  as  a  result  of  the  FCC's  end 
user  charges  and  may  also  experience  addi- 
tional, as  yet  unknown,  increases  due  to  di- 
vestiture. It  is  conceivable  that  the  com- 
bined impact  could  force  some  customers  to 
discontinue  telephone  service. 

Second,  we  urge  the  Commission  to  let 
.small  telephone  companies  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  to  recover  their  copper  wire 
costs  through  end  user  charges  on  residen- 
tial and  single  line  business  customers  or 
through  a  surcharge  on  all  interstate  calls 
in  the  country.  This  amendment  to  the 
access  charge  orders  is  justified  because  the 
customers  of  many  small  telephone  compa- 
nies may  be  less  able  to  afford  end  user 
charges  than  the  customers  of  larger  tele- 
phone companies.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
this.  First,  small  telephone  companies  typi- 
cally serve  rural  areas,  where  the  average 
per  capita  income  is  below  the  national  av- 
erage. For  example,  the  average  annual  per 
capita  income  of  people  living  in  places  of 
between  2,500  and  10,000  population  is  IS 
percent  lower  than  the  average  annual  per 
capita  income  in  the  nation  as  a  whole: 
$6,356  V.  $7.298.=« 

Moreover,  it  may  be  particularly  difficult 
for  the  average  rural  resident  to  afford  end 
user  charges  since  those  charges  will  tend  to 
be  higher  for  telephone  customers  served  by 
small  rural  companies  than  for  the  average 
telephone  customer.  For  example,  the  aver- 
age telephone  customers  of  Continental 
Telephone  Company— a  relatively  small 
company  which  serves  hundreds  of  small, 
rural   communities— will   pay   an   end   user 
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charge  of  about  $5.83  per  month  in  1990.  '' 
while  the  average  telephone  customer  in  the 
nation  as  a  whole  will  pay  an  end  user 
charge  of  $5.11  per  month  by  1990." 

The  Commission  could  allow  each  small 
telephone  company  to  decide  for  itself 
whether  to  impose  end  user  charges  with 
almost  no  negative  impact  on  its  primary 
objective  of  reducing  significantly  the  per- 
verse incentive  that  exists  at  present  for 
heavy  interstate  callers  to  build  private 
interstate  communications  systems.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  Commission  revised  Ils  orders 
so  that,  telephone  companies  could  decide 
for  themselves  whether  to  impose  end  user 
charges  in  any  state  where  they  provide,  di- 
rectly or  through  affiliates,  fewer  than 
50,000  copper  wire  customer  access  lines,  no 
more  than  5.7  percent  of  the  national  aggre- 
gate total  of  annual  copper  wire  cosU  would 
be  affected  (less  than  $0.37  billion  out  of 
$6.5  billion)."  Thus,  even  if  all  of 'these 
companies  chose  voluntarily  to  continue  re- 
covering these  costs  through  a  national 
averaged  surcharge  on  all  interstate  callers 
rather  than  through  end  user  charges,  the 
surcharge  that  would  be  necessary  to  recov- 
er these  copper  wire  costs  Would  be  only 
slightly  more  than  ''it  per  minute.  A  sur- 
charge of  this  magnitude  on  all  intersUte 
calls  would  not  produce  the  tremendous  per- 
verse economic  incentives  that  are  produced 
by  the  existing  lOe  per  minute  surcharge  re- 
lating lo'copper  wire  costs. 

Third,  we  urge  the  Commission  to  irnpose 
a  cap  of  $4.00  until  at  least  1990  or?  the 
monthly  end  user  charge  for  the  residential 
and  single  line  busipess  customers  of  larger 
telephone  companies.  The  revenue  deficien- 
cy for  an  affected  telephone  company 
whose  copper  wire  costs  per  line  exceed 
$4.00  per  month  could  be  recovered  through 
another  surcharge  on  all  interstate  tele- 
phone calls. 

This  amendment  would  set  to  rest  the  fear 
of  some  that  the  Commission's  access 
charge  orders  will  cause  a  doubling  or  tri- 
pling of  telephone  rates.  A  cap  will  ensure 
that  no  residential  or  single  line  business 
customer  will  be  forced  to  pay,  as  a  result  of 
the  access  charge  orders,  more  than  $4.00 
per  month  in  excess  of  what  those  same  cus- 
tomers pay  today.  Of  course,  tens  of  mil-' 
lions  of  customers  will  actually  pay  much 
less  than  an  additional  $4.00  per  month  be- 
cause ( 1 )  end  uset  charges  in  many  States 
will  be  less  than  $4.00  per  month  even  with- 
out a  cap*'  and  (2)  interstate  telephone 
rates  will  decline  significantly,  perhaps  as 
much  as  35  to  40  percent,  because  of  end 
user  charges.'* 

Moreover,  only  a  small  surcharge  will  be 
necessary  on  interstate  calls  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.  While  we  have  not  been  able  to 
calculate  precisely  the  size  of  the  surcharge 
that  would  be  necessary,  it  appears,  based 
on  our  best  analysis,  that  a  surcharge  of  less 
than  '/3t  per  minute  will  be  sufficient.  Thus, 
the  combined  surcharge— for  the  rural  tele- 
phone company  exemption  and  the  $4.00 
cap— should  be  less  than  1«  per  minute.  This 
is  dramatically  Jower  than  the  present  sur- 
charge of  lOt  per  minute." 

Fourth,  we  urge  the  Commission  to  reduce 
substantially  the  amount  of  increase  In  the 
charge  per  actual  minute  of  use  that  the 
OCC's  must  pay  local  telephone  companies 
effective  April  3,  1984.  We  believe  that  the 
record  already  provides  an  adequate  basis 
for  this  action." 

While  we  would  not  object  to  a  modest  in- 
crease in  the  OCC's  interconnection  fee 
through  a  small  reduction  i.i  the  discount 
that  OCC's  receive  based  o.i  their  actual 


usage  of  telephone  company  facilities,  we 
believe  that  it  is  inappropriate  to  increase 
drastically  the  charge  for  each  actual 
minute  of  use,  as  the  FCC's  orders  require, 
without  some  noticeable  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  Interconnection  provided  to 
the  OCC's.  Moreover,  we  are  afraid  that  the 
sudden  drastic  increase  required  by  the 
Commission's  orders  may  threaten  the  con- 
tinued development  of  competition  in  the 
provision  of  interstate  communications  serv- 
ices. The  OCC's  h*ve  informed  the  Commis- 
sion that  many  of  them  will  be  forced  to  dis- 
continue operations  unless  the  Commission 
amends  its  orders  to  require  a  reduction  in 
the  OCC's  percentage  discount  based  on 
actual  usage  that  is  closer  to  the  discount 
based  on  actual  usage  that  they  receive 
today." 

Senators  Robert  Dole.  Charles  H.  Petcy. 
John  H.  Chafee,  Pete  V.  Domenici.  Al- 
fonse  D'Amato.  Orrin  Hatch.  Jake 
Gam.  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  John  Tower. 
Bill  Bradley,  Dan  Quayle,  Jesse 
Helms,  Alan  J.  Dixon,  Jeremiah 
Denton,  Uoyd  Bentsen,  Steve  Symms. 
Paul  Laxalt.  Chic  Hecht,  David  Boren, 
James  Abdnor,  John  P.  East,  Lowell 
Weicker,  Jr..  Mack  Mattingly,  Paul 
Trible,  James  A.  McClure,  Sam  Nunn 
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new    Sec.    221A(fKl)(A)    to 


"Id.,    i*    (adding 
Commun.  Act.) 

"Sees.  1660.  55;  H.R.  4102.  56. 

"See  S.  1660.  54  (adding  new  Sec.  201'C)(2>(D)  to 
Commun.  Act):  H.R.  4102.  54  (adding  new  Sec. 
221A(d)  to  Commun.  Act). 

"SeeH.R.  4102.  57. 

"See  H.R.  4102.  58 

"See  H.R.  4102.  512. 

"1980  Census  of  Population,  vol.  1.  Characteris- 
tics of  the  Population.  Chap.  C.  Genera)  Social  and 
Economic  Characteristics.  PC  80-1-C  (not  yet  print- 
ed). 

"  Source:  Continental  Telephone  Company. 
Washington  office. 

"Order  in  CC  Dkl.  No.  83-788.  PCC  83-567.  re- 
leased Dec.  21.  J983.  at  21. 

»'  All  but  a  few  of  the  1439  telephone  companies 
in  the  U.S.  would  be  able  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  to  impose  end  user  charges  in  some  or  all 
of  the  states  in  which  they  provide  service  if  the 
Commission  revised  its  orders  as  requested.  Howev- 
er, only  3.9%  of  all  copper  wire  customer  access 
lines  would  be  affected.  See  Exhibit  2.  Only  5.7%  of 
the  national  aggregate  total  copper  wire  costs 
would  be  altMbuted  to  these  lines  even  in  the  un- 
likely event  that  the  average  copper  wire  cost  per 
customer  access  line  for  these  affected  lines  is  150<^ 
of  the  national  average. 

"  See.  e.g..  House  Report  No.  98-479.  supra  n.2.  at 
105. 

"  Testimony  of  FCC  Chairman  M.  Fowler.  Univ. 
Teleph.  Service  Preserv  Act  of  1983:  Joint  Hearings 
on  S.   1660  and  H.R.  3621  before  Sen.  Comm.  on 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transp..  and  House  Conun. 

Don  Nickles,  Pete  Wilson,  William  i.     on  Energy  and  commerce.  98th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  at 
Armstrong.  Barry  Goldwater.  RusselfV67 

l^ne    Tnhn  Warner  '\  "While  we  believe  that  the  Commission  may 

bong.  Jonn  warner.  LbstAntially  ameliorate  the  fear  of  undue  tele- 

FOOTNOTES  phone   sen'ice   rate   Increases   for   residential   and 


'  Third  Report  and  Order.  FCC  82^79.  released 
Feb.  28,  1983  (  ■Initial  Order"),  recon!.  PCC  83-356. 
released  Aug.  22.  1983  ("Recon.  Order"). 

!  See  Univ  Telephone  Service  Preser.  Act  of  1983. 
Report  of  the  U.S.  House  Comm.  On  Energy  and 
Commerce  at  23:  id..  Minority  Views  at  103  (Rept. 
No.  98-479). 
■  '  Id.  Minority  Views  at  103. 

*  Recon.  Order,  supra,  at  '8. 
'  Id.  at  '33. 

•  Id.  at  '36. 

'  In  the  matter  of  amendment  of  part  67  of  the 
Commission's  rules  and  establishment  of  joint  Bd. 
FCC  Dkt.  80-286.  released  Sept.  26.  1983. 
'  Initial  Order  at  1137:  Recon.  Order  at  ''12. 
«  MTS  &  Wats  Market  Structure,  CC  Dkt.  No.  78- 
72.   FCC   83-254   (released   June   8,    1983):   In   the 
Matter  of  Petition  of  the  State  of  Mich..  CC  Dkt. 
No.  83-788,  FCC  83-357.  released  Aug.  1.  1983. 
"id. 

' '  For  example.  GTE  Sprint  has  recently  certified 
to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit  that  its  actual  use  per  line  averages 
12.000  minutes  per  month.  This  Is  nearly  three 
times  as  many  minutes  as  the  fixed  number  used 
today  to  calculate  OCC  compensation  for  the  use  of 
telephone  company  facilities.  See  Brief  of  GTE 
Corp.  and  Sprint  Commun.  Corp.  filed  Oct.  12. 
1983.  in  NARUC  v.  FCC.  Civil  No.  83-1225  at  30 
(D.C.  Clr.). 
.  "See  LetUrfrom  J.  C.  Reynolds.  Seal  J.  Robinson. 
Robert  C.  Hall  Thomas  Gabriszeski,  William  G. 
McGoican,  Theodore  F.  Brophy.  Robert  M.  Flana- 
gan and  George  J.  Vasilakoi.  to  Mark  S.  Foicler,  at 
2  (Oct  4,  1983J. 
"Recon.  Order  at  H 105. 
"Id. 

"We  also  commend  to  the  Commission  a  study  re- 
leased last  month  by  Wharton  Econometric  Fore- 
casting Associates  which  concludes  that  substan- 
tially reducing  the  surcharge  on  IntersUte  calls  will 
greatly  benefit  the  U.S.  economy  In  addition  to 
light  Interstate  callers.  It  will  increase  the  demand 
by  residential  telephone  customers  for  telecom- 
munications services  by  2%  during  the  first  year. 
And  over  a  five  year  period.  It  will  Increase  the  na- 
tlons  Gross  National  Product  by  $46.2  billion,  de- 
crease unemployment  in  the  U.S.  by  more  than 
0  2%.  Increase  U.S.  exports  by  $1.7  billion,  reduce 
the  Federal  debt  by  $21.5  billion,  and  create  400.000 
new  Jobs.  See  Wharton  Econ.  Forecasting  Associ- 
ates. Impact  of  the  FCC  Access  Charge  Plan  on  the 
U.S.  Economy.  Nov.  1983. 
'•Note  11.  jupro. 

"See  H.R.  4102.  54  (addng  new  Sec.  221A(b)  to 
Commun.  Act). 


single  line  business  customers  by  (1)  prohibiting 
the  imposition  of  end  user  charges  on  these  custom- 
ers during  1984.  (2)  letting  small  telephone  compa- 
nies decide  for  themselves  whether  to  institute  end 
user  charges  after  the  moratorium,  and  (3)  capping 
at  $4.00  the  end  user  charge  for  the  residential  and 
single  line  business  customers  of  larger  telephone 
companies,  we  also  strongly  urge  the  Commission 
to  reduce  the  end  user  charges  that  will  be  paid  by 
larger  telephone  customers  who  are  existing  sul)- 
scribers  to  CO-Centrex  service.  Under  the  Commis- 
sion's orders,  and  existing  COCentrex  customer 
must  pay  an  end  user  charge  that  Is  equal  to  the 
residential  customers  end  user  charge  for  each  of 
the  customers  centrex  lines.  Recon.  Order.  Hi;  48- 
49.  The  result  could  be  significantly  higher  tele- 
phone costs  for  some  CO-Centrex  customers  in  the 
short  term.  We  urge  the  Commission  to  mitigate 
this  negative  impact. 

"See  e.g..  "Commenls  on  Petitions  for  Further 
Reconsideration",  filed  Oct.  28.  1983.  by  National 
Telecomm.  and  Inform.  Admin. 

"  See  Letter  from  J.  C.  Reynolds  etaLU>  Mark  S. 
Fowler,  supra. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  in  the 
final  analysis,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
32  signatories  to  the  "Dole  letter" 
shared  the  basic  desire  for  a  telecom- 
munications policy  that  insures  afford- 
able universal  telephone  service.  Not 
only  in  1984,  but  throughout  the  rest 
of  this  decade  and  for  the  decades  to 
come.  It  was  with  this  goal  in  mind 
that  the  letter  was  provided  to  the 
FCC. 

rCC  MODIFICATION 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, at  its  regularly  scheduled 
meeting  on  January  19,  1984,  took  up 
the  question  of  modifying  its  standing 
order  regarding  access  charges.  Con- 
sidering all  information  that  had  been 
presented  to  it  on  this  subject,  includ- 
ing the  "Dole  letter."  The  Commission 
decided  not  to  impose  end  user  access 
charges  for  residential  and  single  line 
business  customers  in  1984.  The  Coni- 
mission  also  concluded  that  a  delay  is 
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necessary  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
devise  ai^  exemption  for  customers 
who  may  not  be  able  to  afford  any  end 
user  charge,  and  to  allow  a  Federal/ 
State  joint  board  more  time  to  evalu- 
ate proposals  to  provide  more  assist- 
ance .to  customers  of  small  telephone 
companies. 

The  Commission  indicated  that  it 
will  issue  a  supplemental  notice  in  the 
near  future  that  will  invite  conunents 
on  the  exemption  question  and  how 
best  to  implement  an  end  user  charge 
plan  for  all  residential  and  single  line 
business  customers.  The  Commission 
stated  that  its  views  at  this  time  are 
that  there  should  be  a  more  gradual 
transition  stretching  to  1990  and  that 
the  charge  to  customers  would  be 
capped  at  $4  during  this  transition. 
This  would  result  in  a  sharing  of  cost 
burdens  by  the  telephone  customers 
and  the  telephone  carriers  according 
to  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
also  stated  that  it  intended  to  take 
comments  regarding  how  best  to  im- 
plement this  proposal  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  rigorously  study  all  possible 
effects  of  the  proposals  concerning  the 
universality  of  telephone  service.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  indicated 
that  they  would  continue  to  investi- 
gate the  effects  on  universal  service  of 
Federal  decisions  in  general. 

BY-PASS  THREAT 

The  Commission  aLso  stated  that  it 
remained  convinced  that  by-pass  of 
the  public  communications  network  by 
large  users  poses  a  significant  and 
present  threat  to  universal,  and  that  it 
intended  to  use  the  additional  time 
provided  by  the  delay  of  the  end  user 
charge  proposal  to  compile  more  de- 
tailed information  upon  the  extent 
and  dangers  of  by-pass.  The  Commis- 
sion directed  its  staff  to  strive  to  com- 
plete the  further  proceedings  ordered 
by  December  1.  1984  so  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  any  new  plan  and  tariff 
arrangements  to  be  put  into  place  by 
1985. 

Regarding  small  telephone  compa- 
nies, the  Commission  stated  that  it  in- 
tends to  meet  their  need  for  more  as- 
sistance than  their  larger  counterparts 
because  they  generally  have  a  smaller 
base  of  business  subscribers  and  less 
flexibility  in  recovering  above-average 
costs  without  adverse  effects  on  resi- 
dential subscribers.  Thus,  the  Commis- 
sion indicated  that  it  would  direct  its 
staff  to  gather  comments  on  methods 
to  provide  even  more  financial  assist- 
ance to  small  telephone  companies. 
Among  those  options  discussed  by  the 
Commission  were  the  following:  First, 
giving  smaller  telephone  companies 
latitude  to  collect  end  user  charges  or 
not:  or  second,  increasing  assistance 
for  local  exchange  carriers  with  less 
than  50.000  loops  in  a  study  area  to 
cover  80  percent  of  loop  costs  between 
110  percent  and  200  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average. 


The  Commission  stated  that  it  rec- 
ognized that  a  delay  of  the  end  user 
charge  would  require  that  the  revenue 
requirements  for  the  conunon  carrier 
line  access  element  be  increased  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  revenues 
that  would  have  been  received  from 
end  users  charges  paid  by  residential 
and  single  line  business  customers.  No 
change  was  made  in  the  charges  for  a 
multiline  business  customer. 

CHANGES  AFrECTINC  OCC'S 

The  Commission  also  decided  to 
revise  the  rules  for  the  computation  of 
access  charges  to  be  paid  by  carriers 
that  provide  alternatives  to  AT&T's 
long  distance  services,  such  as  MCI's 
execunet  service  and  GTE's  sprint 
service.  The  Commission  stated  that  it 
would  prescribe  two  levels  of  charges, 
one  for  equal  access  to  a  switch  com- 
parable to  that  provided  AT&T  and 
one  for  unequal  access  comparable  to 
that  presently  afforded  to  most  of 
AT&T's  competitors.  All  long-distance 
carriers  will  pay  the  same  rate  for 
equal  access.  A  total  differential  of  55 
percent  will  be  established  according 
to  the  Commission  between  the 
charges  for  unequal  and  equal  access 
to  switches. 

The  Commission  also  stated  its  in- 
tention to  prescribe  flat  per  line 
charge  for  unequal  access  to  a  switch 
derived  from  the  differential,  in  lieu  of 
a  usage  based  charge.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  55-percent  differential  would 
produce  a  composite  differential  of 
about  52  percent  during  the  period 
from  April  1984  through  March  1985 
between  the  total  access  cost  of  AT&T 
and  the  total  access  of  carriers  that 
provide  execunet/sprint  type  services. 

The  Commission  made  one  change 
in  its  statement  regarding  the  sur- 
charge on  private  lines.  Although  the 
Commission  reaffirmed  its  intent  to 
apply  a  surcharge  on  private  line  ter- 
minations as  a  transitional  solution  to 
the  "leaky  PBX"  problem,  it  modified 
the  exemption  categories  to  more 
closely  target  private  lines  that  leak. 
Private  line  customers  who  certify 
that  their  private  line  is  not  Intercon- 
nected with  the  local  exchange 
through  a  PBX  or  other  device  capa- 
ble of  switching  traffic  to  or  from  the 
local  exchange  will  be  exempt  from 
the  surcharge. 

The  Commission  also  responded  In 
its  statement  to  requests  for  clarifica- 
tion by  radio  common  carriers  by  de- 
claring that  access  charges  au-e  not  ap- 
plicable to  such  carriers. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the 
Commission  characterized  Its  decision 
on  January  20,  1983,  as  a  tentative  de- 
cision and  said  that  a  final  decision 
would  be  taken  on  January  25,  1984. 
This  delay  would  allow  parties  to  com- 
ment upon  the  "Dole  letter"  received 
by  the  Commission  and  peirr.it  the 
Commission  to  complete  examination 
of  other  issues  presently  before  the 
Commission. 


Madam  President,  I  am  relying  on 
the  experts  of  the  committee  for  all 
the  technical  details.  I  think  If  I  were 
Senator  Packwood,  I  would  declare 
victory.  As  he  has  stated,  pretty  much 
everything  he  has  wanted  has  gone  his 
way.  I  think  we  all  owe  a  gret  deal  to 
Senator  Packwood  for  this  efforts  on 
this  Issue. 

I  share  the  concern  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  as  far  as  the 
statute  Is  concerned.  Perhaps  we  could 
put  it  somehow  in  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  which  would  avoid 
going  to  conference  with  the  House. 
They  have  a  radical  bill  over  there 
which  they  have  passed  and  sent  to 
the  Senate. 

My  primary  concern  after  my  staff 
had  met  In  Kansas  for  a  couple  of 
days— we  received  a  list  of  the  compa- 
nies we  met  with  In  my  State,  plus  a 
letter  from  the  Kansas  Telephone  As- 
sociation, supporting  in  essence  the  re- 
quest of  the  FCC.  There  may  not  be  a 
need  for  legislation  at  this  time. 
Again,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  not 
a  member  of  the  committee;  I  was  not 
there  for  the  2  days  of  hearings.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  list  and 
the  letter  I  have  referred  to  be  printed 
In  the  Recoiu)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate* 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rix:o]u>,  as  follows: 

Twin  Vauxy  Telephone  Inc., 
Miltonvale,  Kans..  December  23,  1983. 
Mr.  Ed  DncKERS. 

Office  of  Senator  Dole,  Hart  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ed:  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  thank  you  and  Mike  for  meeting 
with  us  in  Salina  on  Monday.  We  did  have  a 
good  turnout  considering  the  weather.  I  am 
sure  it  was  much  better  than  it  would  have 
been  the  next  day.  We  got  10  more  inches  of 
snow. 

You  mentioned  that  you  were  going  to 
prepare  a  questionnaire  and  mail  to  the 
companies  that  were  in  attendance.  I  am  en- 
closing a  list  and  address  of  the  36  compa- 
nies that  the  Kansas  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee represents.  This  is  everyone  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Bell.  United.  Continental  and 
Council  Grove  Telephone  Company. 

If  you  need  anything  else,  please  call. 

Thank  you. 

Yours  very  truly. 

John  G.  Poster. 

President 

NORTHEAST 

JBN  Telephone  Company.  Bob  Carson. 
Wetmore.  Kansas  66550.  913-866-2310. 

Rainbow  Tele.  Coop.  Association.  Gilbert 
Crouse.  Everst.  Kansas  66424.  913-548-7511. 

Mo-Kan  Dial  Company,  Clarence  L.  Hess, 
Louisburg.  Kansas  66053.  913-837-2219. 

Craw-Kan  Tele.  Coop.  Association.  Lyn- 
dell  L.  Hurt.  Girard.  Kansas  66743.  316-724- 
8235. 

Peoples  Mutual  Telephone  Co..  Prank  E. 
Mowry.  LaCygne.  Kansas  66040.  913-757- 
2500. 

Blue  Valley  Telephone  Company.  M.  H. 
Kramme.  Home,  Kansas  66438.  913-799- 
3312. 

LaHarpe  Telephone  Company.  Harry  Lee, 
Jr..  LaHarpe,  Kansas  66751.  316-496-2291. 


SOUTH  CENTRAL 


Kanokla  Telephone  Association.  Loren  Pe- 
terson. Anthony.  Kansas  67003.  316-842- 
5148. 

Zenda  Telephone  Company.  Woodrow 
Graber.  Zenda.  Kansas  67159.  316-243-5531. 

South  Central  Telephone  Assn..  Joe 
EUzey.  Medicine  Lodge,  Kansas  67104.  316- 
886-5629. 

Totah  Telephone  Company.  Jesse  R. 
Gailey.  Ochelela.  Oklahoma  74051.  918-535- 
2208. 

Moundridge  Telephone  Company.  Floyd 
H.  Krchbiel.  Moundridge.  Kansas  67107. 
316-345-2831. 

Home  Telephone  Company.  Wayne  Bald- 
win. Galva.  Kansas  67443.  316-654-3381. 

NORTH  CENTRAL 

Twin  Valley  Telephone,  Inc..  John  G. 
Poster.  Miltonvale.  Kansas  67466.  913-427- 
2211. 

Assaria  Telephone  Exchange.  Inc..  Vernon 
Tinkler.  Assaria.  Kansas  67416.  913-667- 
2265. 

Wilson  Telephone  Company.  Paul  Grauer. 
Wilson.  Kansas  67490.  913-658-2111. 

Cunningham  Telephone  Company.  Bob 
Cunningham,  Glen  Elder.  Kansas  67446. 
913-545-3215. 

Wamego  Telephone  Company,  Junior  L. 
Clark.  Wamego,  Kansas  66547.  913-456- 
2237. 

Tri  County  Telephone  Association,  P.  C. 
Schraeder,  Council  Grove.  Kansas  66846. 
316-767-5153. 

Council  Grove  Telephone  Company.  Mrs. 
J.  Donald  Coffin,  Council  Grove.  Kansas 
66846.  316-767-5133. 

WEST  CENTRAL 

Sunflower  Telephone  Company,  Bill  Rep- 
part  Jr..  Dodge  City.  Kansas  67801.  316-227- 
3568. 

Jetmore  Telephone  Company.  Mary  A. 
Ervin.  Dodge  City,  Kansas  67801.  316-227- 
8568. 

United  Telephone  Association.  Emma  Jo 
Kreger.  Dodge  City.  Kansas  67801.  316-227- 
8641. 

Golden  Belt  Telephone  Assn.,  David  J. 
McKay.  Rush  Center.  Kansas  67575.  913- 
372-4236. 

Haviland  Telephone  Company.  Robert 
Ellis.  Haviland.  Kansas  67059.  316-862-5211. 

Bison  Telephone  Company,  Vernon 
Bieber,  Bison.  Kansas  67520,  913-356-2001. 

Gorham  Telephone  Company.  John 
Murphy.  Gorham.  Kansas  67640.  913-637- 
5300. 

SOUTHEAST 

Southern  Kansas  Tele.  Co..  Al  Pederson. 
Clearwater.  Kansas  67026,  316-584-2255. 

Madison  Telephone  Company,  Sherry 
DeWitt.  Madison.  Kansas  66860.  316-437- 
2109. 

Wheat  State  Telephone  Co.,  Jerrold  Hoff- 
man. Udall.  Kansas  67146,  316-782-3341. 

S&A  Telephone  Company,  Arthur  D. 
Biggs.  Allen.  Kansas  66833.  316-528-3224. 

Columbus  Telephone  Company.  Richard 
E.  Cooper.  Columbus,  Kansas  66725.  316- 
429-3132. 

H&B  Communications,  Harold  Koch,  Ho- 
lyrood.  Kansas  67450,  913-252-3598. 

Mutual  Telephone  Company.  Sheldon 
Smith,  Little  River,  Kansas  67457.  316-897- 
6200. 

WEST 

Pioneer  Telephone'  Association,  Joe 
Chilen,  Ulysses.  Kansas  67880.  316-356- 
3211. 

Elkhart  Telephone  Company.  Bob  Boal- 
din,  Elkhart,  Kansas  67950.  316-697-2111. 


S&T  Telephone  Coop.  Assn..  Marjorie 
Hileman.  Brewster.  Kansas  67732.  913-694- 
2256. 

Rural  Telephone  Service  Co..  H.J.  Auster- 
man.  Lenora.  Kansas  67645.  913-567-4281. 

Kansas  Telephone  Association. 
Merchants  National  Bank  Building. 

Topeka,  Kans.,  January  13,  1984. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Dole. 

U.S.  Senator  for  Kansas,  Hart  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  The  Kansas  Telephone  Associa- 
tion, by  action  of  its  board  of  directors,  sup- 
ports your  plan  to  effect  a  compromise  of 
several  of  the  Issues  relating  to  the  telecom- 
munications industry.  The  three  points 
which  you  propose  that  the  FCC  adopt  as 
changes  in  present  policy,  in  our  opinion, 
will  benefit  the  Kansas  ratepayers  and  will 
provide  a  reasonable  time  within  which  to 
assess  some  of  the  effects  of  deregulation 
and  the  divestiture  of  AT&T. 

While  a  substantial  majority  of  our 
member  companies  endorse  these  concepts, 
there  are  a  few  who  feel  that  the  enactment 
of  legislation  would  be  a  better  course  to 
follow  and  they  probably  will  communicate 
their  views  to  you. 

We're  grateful  to  you  for  the  interest  you 
have  shown  in  trying  to  resolve  some  of  our 
persistent  problems  and  were  especially  ap- 
preciative of  the  time  and  efforts  of  Ed 
Duckers  and  Mike  Petit  in  contacting  not 
only  the  telephone  companies  throughout 
the  state  but  many  of  our  customers  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  We  trust  that  this  close 
cooperation  may  continue  and  that  you  will 
call  on  us  whenever  you  believe  we  can  be  of 
assistance  to  you  in  any  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Gilbert  V.  Crouse. 

President 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  am 
not  certain  what  the  bypass  problem 
may  turn  out  to  be.  But  there  appears 
to  be  at  least  some  concern  expressed 
by  a  number  of  people  that  we  visited 
with.  So  there  were  32  of  us  who  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  I  have  asked  that  a 
copy  of  that  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  temporary  order  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Conunission  appear 
in  the  Record.  They  will  make,  as  I 
understand  it,  a  final  order  on 
Wednesday  of  this  wfeek. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    In    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Report  No.  17831,  Action  in  Docket  Case, 
Jan.  19.  1984] 
PCC  Delays  $2  Charge 
(CC  Docket  78-72.  Phase  I) 
The  Commission  decided  to  delay  end  user 
access  charges  for  residential  and  single  line 
business  customers  in  light  of  requests  from 
citizens  and  public  officials  that  such  end 
user  charges  be  delayed  for  further  study. 
The  Commission  also  concluded  that  a  delay 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
devise  an  exemption  for  end  users  who  may 
not  be  able  to  afford  any  end  user  charge, 
and  to  allow  a  Federal /State  Joint  Board 
more  time  to  evaluate  proposals  to  provide 
more  assistance  to  customers  of  small  tele- 
phone companies. 

The  Commission  will  issue  a  Supplemen- 
tal Notice  In  the  near  future  Inviting  com- 


ments on  the  exemption  question  and  how 
best  to  implement  an  end  user  charge  plan 
for  all  residential  and  single  line  business 
customers.  The  Commission  said  that  its 
view  at  this  time  was  there  should  be  a  more 
gradual  transition  stretching  to  1990  and 
that  the  charge  to  customers  would  be 
capped  at  $4.00  during  this  transition.  This 
would  result  in  a  sharing  of  cost  burdens  by 
the  telephone  customers  and  the  telephone 
carriers.  The  Commission  Intends  to  take 
comments  regarding  now  best  to  implement 
this  proposall.  and  at  the  same  time  to  rig- 
orously study  all  possible  effects  of  the  pro- 
posals upon  the  universality  of  telephone 
service.  In  addition,  the  agency  will  contin- 
ue to  investigate  the  effects  on  universal 
service  of  federal  decisions  in  general. 

The  Commission  also  said  that  it  re- 
mained convinced  that  bypass  of  the  public 
telecommunications  network  by  large  users 
poses  a  significant  and  present  threat  to 
universal  service,  and  that  it  intended  to  use 
the  additional  time  provided  by  the  delay  of 
the  end  user  charge  proposal  to  compile 
more  detailed  information  upon  the  extent 
and  dangers  of  bypass.  The  Conunission  di- 
rected its  staff  to  strive  to  complete  the  fur- 
ther proceedings  ordered  by  December  1. 
Sli84  so  that  it  would  be  possible  for  any 
neW^plan  and  tariff  arrangements  to  be  put 
in  place  by  June  1985. 

Regarding  small  telephone  companies,  the 
Commission  said  that  it  intends  to  meet 
their  need  for  more  assistance  than  their 
large  counterparts  because  they  generally 
have  a  smaller  base  of  business  subscribers 
and  less  flexibility  in  recovering  alwve  aver- 
age costs  without  adverse  effecu  on  residen- 
tial subscribers.  Thus,  the  Commission  di- 
rected the  staff  to  prepare  Notices  to  gather 
comments  on  methods  to  provide  even  more 
financial  assistance  to  small  telephone  com- 
panies. Among  the  options  under  consider- 
ation at  this  time  include:  ( 1 )  giving  smaller 
telephone  companies  latitude  ta  collect  end 
user  charges  or  not:  or  (2)  increasing  assist- 
ance for  local  exhange  carriers  with  less 
than  50.000  loops  in  a  study  area  to'cover  80 
percent  of  loop  costs  between  110  percent 
and  200  percent  of  the  national  average. 

The  Commission  recognized  that  delay  of 
the  end  user  charge  would  require  that  the 
revenue  requirement  for  the  Carrier 
Conunon  Line  access  element  be  increased 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  revenues  that 
would  have  been  received  from  end  user 
charges  paid  by  residential  and  single  line 
business  customers.  No  change  was  made  in 
the  charges  for  multi-line  business  custom- 
ers. 

The  Commission  also  decided  to  revise  the 
rules  for  the  computation  of  access  charges 
to  be  paid  by  carriers  that  provide  alterna- 
tives to  AT&Ts  long  distance  services,  such 
as  MCI's  Execunet  service  and  GTE's 
SPRINT  service.  The  agency  was  convinced 
by  arguments  made  by  NTIA.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  several  carriers,  that 
the  existing  plan  could  have  undesirable 
competitive  consequences  and  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  ensure  the  maintenance 
of  competition  through  the  transition 
period  leading  up  to  the  time  when  all  inter- 
state carriers  could  be  provided  interconnec- 
tion to  local  exchanges  comparable  to  that 
enjoyed  by  AT&T.  Therefore,  the  Commis- 
sion prescribed  two  levels  of  charges,  one 
for  "equal"  access  to  a  switch  comparable  to 
that  provided  AT&T  and  one  for  "imequal" 
access  comparable  to  that  presently  afford- 
ed to  most  of  AT&T's  competitors.  All  long 
distance  carriers  will  pay  the  same  rate  for 
equal  access.  A  total  differential  of  55%  was 
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established  between  the  charges  for  unequal 
and  equal  access  to  switches. 

The  Commission  also  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  prescribe  a  flat  per  line  charge  for 
unequal  access  to  a  switch  derived  from  the 
differential,  in  lieu  of  usage  based  charges. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  55"c  differential 
would  produce  a  composite  differential  of 
about  52"^^  in  an  April  1984-March  1985 
period  between  the  total  access  costs  of 
AT&T  and  the  total  access  costs  of  carriers 
that  provide  Execunet/SPRINT  type  serv- 
ices. The  ENFIA  tariffs  that  are  presently 
in  effect  produce  a  total  differential  in 
access  cosU  estimated  at  10%.  The  flat,  per 
OCC  line  monthly  charge  will  be  adjusted 
for  the  1985—86  period  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  The  Commission 
will  institute  a  supplemental  proceeding 
before  1986-87  access  charges  become  effec- 
tive to  reevaluate  the  charges  for  unequal 
access  that  should  be  established  for  the 
1986-87  and  subsequent  periods. 

The  Conunission  made  one  change  to  the 
surcharge  on  private  lines.  Although  the 
Commission  reaffirmed  its  intent  to  apply  a 
surcharge  on  private  line  terminations  as  a 
transitional  solution  to  the  leaky  PBX" 
problem,  it  modified  the  exemption  catego- 
ries to  more  closely  target  private  lines  that 
leak.  Private  line  customers  who  certify  that 
their  private  line  is  not  interconnected  with 
the  local  exchange  through  a  PBX  or  other 
device  capable  of  switching  traffic  to  or 
from  the  local  exchange  will  be  exempt 
frotp  the  surcharge 

The  Conunission  also  responded  to  re- 
quests for  clarification  by  radio  common 
carriers  by  declaring  that  access  charges  are 
not  applicable  to  such  carriers. 

The  Commission  characterized  its  decision 
today  as  tentative,  and  said  that  a  final  deci- 
sion would  be  taken  on  January  25.  1984. 
This  would  allow  parties  to  comment  upon  a 
letter  from  thirty-two  Senators  received 
January  18.  1984  and  permit  the  Commis- 
sion to  complete  examination  of  other 
issues  including  reconsideration  requests 
concerning  access  charges  for  FX  and  Cen- 
trex  users.  It  said  this  would  also  enable  the 
Commission  to  inform  the  Congress  earlier 
of  its  present  thinking  on  certain  of  the 
issues  which  are  now  under  active  consider- 
ation by  the  Congress. 

In  making  its  tentative  decision  on  the  pe- 
titions for  further  reconsideration,  the 
Commission  was  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  the  changes  from  its  earlier  decision 
would  complicate  the  procedural  schedule 
for  Judicial  review  The  Commission  in- 
structed its  General  Counsel  to  inform  the 
reviewing  court  of  its  further  consideration 
and  to  assure  the  Court  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  cooperate  in  any  efforts  to  move 
the  appellate  proceeding  toward  prompt  ju- 
dicial resolution. 

The  action  today  was  taken  without  Com- 
missioner Patrick  participating. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  as  I 
understand  from  my  visits  with  many 
of  those  signatories  to  the  letter  1  re- 
ferred to.  there  is  a  basic  desire  for  a 
telecommunications  policy  that  in- 
sures affordable,  universal  telephone 
service,  not  only  in  1984  but  through- 
out the  rest  o/  this  decade  and  for  dec- 
ades to  come.  It  is  the  very  commit- 
ment that  I  think  the  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  has.  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  changes  or  not  all  of  the 
changes  that  were  made  at  different 
times  by  the  Commission  until  those 


were  recited  today  by  the  Senator 
frgpi^C^egon,  but  I  do  believe  that  at 
least  someone  at  the  FCC  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  they  do  listen  to  Con- 
gress. They  do  know  there  is  some  po- 
litical consideration— not  partisan,  but 
they  are  aware  that  Congress  has 
views.  I  assume  that  they  consider  let- 
ters, petitions,  what  we  say  on  the 
Senate  floor,  what  we  might  say  in  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 

I  also  know  that  the  chairman  of  t^e 
Commerce  Committee  has  a  commit- 
ment on  this  legislation.  Obviously,  no 
one  can  quarrel  with  that.  At  some 
time,  we  would  like  to  have  a  vote. 

I  am  not  certain  what  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  do,  whether  he  will 
file  a  cloture  motion  or  whether  there 
is  some  other  way.  There  could  be  a 
motion  to  table  the  motion  to  proceed, 
which  would  be  a  vote.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  no  way  of  knowing 
how  that  vote  will  turn  out. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  will  yield,  I  think  prob- 
ably everybody  has  had  the  same 
problem.  Assuming  we  could  have 
found  out  how  the  Senators  felt,  we 
would  have  had  to  make  a  lot  of  long- 
distance overseas  calls  over  the  last 
few  weeks,  on  which  there  is  a  very 
high  surcharge.  I  have  no  idea  how 
the  vote  will  go  on  this.  I  will  want  a 
vote  on  the  procedural  motion.  I 
would  like  a  vote  up  or  down.  I  under- 
stand there  may  be  a  vote  on  the 
motion  to  table.  I  have  no  idea— I 
think  the  majority  leader  wants  to 
finish  he,re  tonight  pretty  quick.  We 
shall  probably  have  a  little  discussion 
at  11  tomorrow  and  adjourn.  We  may 
know  better  after  the  parties  have 
their  caucuses. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  obviously  the  ma- 
jority leader  would  want  a  vote  on  the 
motion  to  table  the  motion  to  proceed. 
I  think  that  is  pretty  obvious.  That 
would  be  one  consideration. 

Obviously,  I  understand  the  chair- 
man would  prefer  to  have  just  a  vote 
on  the  motion  to  proceed.  I  have  indi- 
cated to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  and 
others,  that  that  is  a  decision  they  will 
want  to  make  since  they  are  oft  the 
committee.  They  can  understand  it 
l)etter  than  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
for  his  comments  about  my  victory  in 
this  issue.  Indeed,  if  the  FCC  action  is 
regarded  as  a  victory.  I  am  happy  to 
accept  it.  They  have  not  changed  their 
fundamental  opinion.  They  want  to 
shift  the  $10.6  billion  in  charges  over 
to  local  customers.  They  have  ducked, 
and  bobbed,  and  weaved  in  the  hope  of 
finessing  themselves  to  a  position 
where  either  this  issue  loses  its  head 
of  steam  or  perhaps  will  get  to  a  point 
where  we  have  a  long  adjournment 
and  forget  about  it.  I  have  no  illusions 
that  they  ha\/&  changed  their  views.  I 
think  because  of  pressures  my  allies 


and  I  have  been  able  to  bring,  they 
have  backed  off  from  where  they  were 
IVs  years  ago;  but  make  no  mistake, 
what  they  want  to  do  is  shift  the  cost 
from  big  business  to  small  businesses, 
homeowners,  and  rural  customers.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  hope  to  get 
that.  With  the  makeup  of  this  Com- 
mission, the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
stop  them  from  doing  that  is  by  stat- 
ute. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  buisness  to  extend  not 
past  5  p.m.   in  which  Senators  may 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  a  nomi- 
nation which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


DEFERRAL  OF  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNMENT- 
PM  95 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  November  18.  1983.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  December 
14.  1983,  received  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30,  1975,  was  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budg3t,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  the  Committee  on 


the  Judiciary,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  and  the 
Committee  on  Envirorunent  and 
Public  Works: 

To  The  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  I  herewith 
report  five  new  deferrals  of  budget  au- 
thority totaling  $354,427,600  and  five 
supplementary  deferrals  of  budget  au- 
thority totaling  $511,079,613. 

The  deferrals  affect  programs  in 
Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President; 
the  Departments  of  Defense  (Mili- 
tary), Energy,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Justice  and  Treasury;  and 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

The  details  of  the  deferrals  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  December  14,  1983. 


RESCISSION  AND  DEFERRAL  OF 
CERTAIN  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT-PM  96 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  November  18.  1983.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  December 
21,  1983,  received  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30,  1983,  was  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound' 
ment  Control  Act  of  1974.  I  herewith 
report  one  proposed  rescission  of 
budget  authority  totaling  $1,700,000 
and  one  revised  deferral  of  budget  au- 
thority totaling  $21,061,187. 

The  actions  affect  programs  in  the 
Departments  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  Labor. 

The  details  of  the  proposed  rescis- 
sion and  deferral  are  contained  in  the 
attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  December  21,  1983. 


DEFERRAL  OF  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNMENT- 
PM  97 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  November  18.  1983.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  January 
^it,  1984,  received  the  following  mes- 
/sage  from  the  President  of  the  United 
I    States,    together   with   accompanying 
I    papers,  which,  pursuant  to  the  order 
I    of    January    30.    1975,    was    referred 
V  jointly    to    the    Committee    on    the 
budget,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 


Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  I  herewith 
report  seven  new  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  totaling  $1,832,465,000  and 
seven  revised  deferrals  of  budget  au- 
thority totaling  $2,734,156,870. 

The  actions  affect  programs  in 
F\inds  Appropriated  to  the  President, 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Defense  (Military  and  Civil). 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Justice, 
State  and  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency. 

The  details  of  the  deferrals  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  January  12,  1984. 


ARMS  CONTROL  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  98 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
documents;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

If  the  concept  of  arms  control  is  to 
have  meaning  and  credibility  as  a  con- 
tribution to  global  or  regional  stabili- 
ty, it  is  essential  that  all  parties  to 
agreements  comply  with  them.  Be- 
cause I  seek  genuine  arms  control,  I 
am  committed  to  ensuring  that  exist- 
ing agreements  are  observed.  In  1982 
increasing  concerns  about  Soviet  non- 
compliance with  arms  control  agree- 
ments led  me  to  establish  a  senior 
group  within  the  Administration  to  ex- 
amine verification  and  compliance 
issues.  For  its  part  the  Congress,  in 
the  FY  1984  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Act,  asked  me  to  report  to  it 
on  compliance.  I  am  herewith  enclos- 
ing a  Report  to  the  Congress  on  Soviet 
Noncompliance  with  Arms  Control 
Agreements. 

After  a  careful  review  of  many 
months,  and  numerous  diplomatic  ex- 
changes with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Administration  has  determined  that 
with  regard  to  seven  initial  issues  ana- 
lyzed, violations  and  probable  viola- 
tions have  occurred  with  respect  to  a 
number  of  Soviet  legal  obligations  and 
political  commitments  in  the  arms 
control  field. 

The  United  States  Government  has 
determined  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
violating  the  Geneva  Protocol  on 
Chemical  Weapons,  the  Biological 
Weapons  Convention,  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act,  and  two  provisions  of  SALT 
H:  telemetry  encryption  and  a  rule 
concerning  ICBM  modernization.  In 
addition,  we  have  determined  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  almost  certainly  vio- 
lated the  ABM  Treaty,  probably  vio- 


lated the  SALT  II  limit  on  new  types, 
probably  violated  the  SS-16  deploy- 
ment prohibition  of  SALT  II,  and  is 
likely  to  have  violated  the  nuclear 
testing  yield  limit  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Soviet  noncompliance  is  a  serious 
matter.  It  calls  into  question  impor- 
tant security  benefits  from  arms  con- 
trol, and  could  create  new  security 
risks.  It  undermines  the  confidence  es- 
sential to  an  effective  arms  control 
process  in  the  future.  It  increases 
doubts  about  the  reliability  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  a  negotiating  partner,  and 
thus  damages  the  changes  for  estab- 
lishing a  more  constructive  U.S.-Soviet 
relationship. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to 
press  its  compliance  concerns  with  the 
Soviet  Union  through  diplomatic 
channels,  and  insist  upon  explana- 
tions, clarifications,  and  corrective  ac- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  is  continuing  to  caa-y  out  its 
own  obligations  and  commitments 
under  relevant  agreemeptss-^'or  the 
future,  the  United  States  is  seeking  to 
negotiate  new  arms  control  agree- 
ments that  reduce  the  risk  of  war,  en- 
hance the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Allies,  and  contain  effec- 
tive verification  and  compliance  provi- 
sions. 

We  should  recognize,  however,  that 
ensuring  compliance  with  arms  control 
agreements  remains  a  serious  problem. 
Better  verification  and  compliance 
provisions  and  better  treaty  drafting 
will  help,  and  we  are  working  toward 
this  in  ongoing  negotiations.  It  is  fun- 
damentally important,  however,  that 
the  Soviets  take  a  constructive  atti- 
tude toward  compliance. 

The  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  of  our  government  have  long 
had  a  shared  interest  in  supporting 
the  arms  control  process.  Finding  ef- 
fective ways  to  ensure  compliance  is 
central  to  that  process.  I  look  forward 
to  continued  close  cooperation  with 
the  Congress  as  we  seek  to  move  for- 
ward in  negotiating  genuine  and  en- 
during arms  control  agreements. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  January  23,  1984. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:33  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  concurrent  resolution, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  238.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  Joint  Session  of  Congress  to 
receive  a  message  from  the.President  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
resolutions: 
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H.  Res.  387.  A  resolution  informing  the 
Senate  that  a  quorum  of  the  House  is 
present  and  ready  to  proceed  with  business; 
and 

H.  Res.  389.  A  resolution  relating  to  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Cixment  J.  Za- 
BLOCKI.  late  a  representative  from  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
November  18,  1983,  empowering  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  Conunissions, 
Boards,  and  committees  authorized  by 
law  or  by  the  House,  the  Speaker  on 
December  16,  1983.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  2(b)(1)(c)  of 
Public  Law  98-183.  appointed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  the  following  from  private  life: 
Ms.  Mary  Prances  Berry  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  and  Mr.  Robert  A.  E>estro  of 
Arlington.  Va.;  and  on  the  same  day. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  98-162.  the  Speaker  appointed  as 
members  of  the  Commission  on  the  El- 
eanor Roosevelt  Centennial  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mrs.  Kennelly  and  Mr.  Pish. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2002.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Spain  for  defense 
articles  estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $50 
million:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2003.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Italy  for  defense 
articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50 
million:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2004.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  con- 
version of  the  night  shelf  stocking  function 
at  the  Branch  Commissary  Store,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  to  performance  by  contract:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2005.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Ship- 
building and  Logistics),  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  conversion  of  the 
night  shelf  stocking  function  at  the  Branch 
Commissary  Store.  Garden  City.  N.Y..  to 
performance  by  contract:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2006.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Re- 
serve Affairs),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Selective  Reserve  re- 
cruiting and  retention  incentives  for  the 
«  year  ended  June  30.  1983:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2007.  A  communictaion  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Logist.cs  and  Communications),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  con- 
version   of    the    administrative    telephone 


switchboard  operations  function  at  Eglin 
Air  Force  Base.  Fla.,  to  performance  by  con- 
tract: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-2008.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Logistics  and  Communications),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  con- 
version of  the  administrative  telephone 
switchboard  operations  function  at  Patrick 
Air  Force  Base,  Fla..  to  performance  by  con- 
tract: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-2009.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  planned  funding 
level  for  NASA's  fiscal  year  1984  physics 
and  astronomy  program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
EC-2010.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  planned  fiscal 
year  1984  funding  level  for  space  transpor- 
tation capability  development:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-2011.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  final  regulation  which  implements 
the  first-right-of-hire  provision  of  the  Air- 
line Deregulation  Act  of  1978:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-2012.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  12th  annual 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  Colorado 
River  covering  calendar  year  1982.  and  pro- 
jections for  calendar  year  1983:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2013.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
report  of  the  nondisclosure  of  safeguards  In- 
formation by  the  Commission  for  the  quar- 
ter ended  September  30.  1983:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2014.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
trar^smitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Indian  Tribal  Government 
Tax  Status  Act  of  1982  with  respect  to  the 
tax  status  of  Indian  tribal  governments:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2015.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  (Legisla- 
tive and  Intergovernmental  Affairs),  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize a  system  of  approval  and  permitting 
by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary  and  Water  Conunisslon  for 
construction  In  the  limitrophe  sections  of 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Colorado  River, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2016.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  authorizing  the 
President's  Commission  on  Organized  Crime 
to  compel  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  Informa- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2017.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  (Administration), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
two  new  Privacy  Act  systems  of  records:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2018.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  the 
reports  submitted  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  during  October  1983:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2019.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 


tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  aiuiual 
reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Corporation  for  calendar 
years  1980,  1981,  and  1982:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2020.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Board  under  the  Government 
in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  years  1980. 
1981.  and  1982:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2021.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Transportation  (Admin- 
istration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2022.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  National  Safety  Council, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  aiuiual 
audit  report  of  the  National  Safety  Council 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1983:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2023.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Immigration  Judge.  Executive  Office 
for  Immigration  Review,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  suspending  the  deportation 
of  certain  aliens:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2024.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  Claims 
Court,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Court's  decision  in  the  case  of  Rincon  Band 
o/  Mission  Indians  of  California  et  oL  v.  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC-2025.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  con- 
version of  the  family  housing  maintenance 
function  at  the  Navy  Public  Works  Center. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  to  performance  by 
contract:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2026.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  provision  of  emergency  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Chad:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2027.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  aimual 
report  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  calendar  year  1982: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2028.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  1983  third  quarter  report  on 
the  Olympic  commemorative  coin  program: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2029.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs,  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  total  item- 
ized revenues  and  expenses  of  each  train  op- 
erated by  the  Corporation  for  August  1983; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-2030.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs.  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  average  number 
of  passengers  and  ontlme  performance  of 
each  train  operated  by  the  Corporation  for 
the  months  of  August  and  September  1983; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  TransporUtion. 


EC-2031.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs.  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  total  item- 
ized revenues  and  expenses  of  each  train  op- 
erated by  the  Corporation  during  June  and 
July  1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2032.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership of  certain  Regional  Fishery  Man- 
agement Councils;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2033.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Goverrunent  Affairs.  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  aver- 
age number  of  persons  onboard  and  the 
ontime  performance  of  each  train  operated 
by  the  Corporation  for  June  and  July  1983; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-2034.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled Report  of  Review  and  Revision  of 
Royalty  Payments  for  Fiscal  Years  1981  and 
1982  for  Federal  Onshore  and  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Oil  and  Gas  Leases";  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2035.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  study  report  on  the 
Green  and  Yampa  Rivers  in  Colorado  and 
Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-2036.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy 
Act  system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2037.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the  In- 
spector General  of  NASA  for  the  period 
ended  September  30,  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2038.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-85  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  November  15.  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2039.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-82.  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  November  1.  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 2040.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-79.  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  November  1.  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2041.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-80.  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  November  1.  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2042.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-81.  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  November  1.  1983:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2043.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney   General  for  Administra- 


tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of  records;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2044.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Forgery  of  U.S.  Treasury  Checks- 
Federal  Misdemeanor  Law  Needed";  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2045.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  final  regulations  for  assistance  for 
local  educational  agencies  In  areas  affected 
by  Federal  activities  and  arrangements  for 
education  of  children  where  local  education- 
al agencies  cannot  provide  suitable  free  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2046.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  repwrt  enti- 
tled "Review  of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation's  Progress  Towards  Im- 
proving Accounting  and  Internal  Control 
Weaknesses ";  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2047.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  con- 
version from  In-house  to  conunercial  con- 
tract of  various  functions  at  different  InstaJ- 
latlons;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2048.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law, 
the  stockpile  report  to  the  Congress  for  Oc- 
tober 1982  through  March  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2049.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  1980-81  Biennial  Report  of  the 
National  Sea  Grant  College  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2050.  A  communication  from  the  (3en- 
eral  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a 
meeting  related  to  the  International  Energy 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2051.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  International  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States  In  the  60-day  period  prior 
to  November  25.  1983;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2052.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  International  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  In  the  60-day  period  prior 
to  November  21.  1983;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2053.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Information  Re- 
sources Management,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice 
of  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of  records;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2054.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer  of  the  trustees  of 
the  seventh  farm  credit  district  employee 
benefits  program,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  the  retirement 
plan  for  employees  of  the  seventh  farm 
credit  district;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2055.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission. 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of 
filing  of  proposed  changes  In  postal  rates 
and  fees  and  order  designating  officer  of  the 
Commission,  fixing  date  for  prehearing  con- 
ference, and  establishing  procedures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2056.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  summary  of 
the  report  entitled  "Forgery  of  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Checks— Federal  Misdemeanor  Law 
Needed";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2057.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  audited  financial  statement  of  the 
society  as  of  June  30,  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2058.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Department 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
EC-2059.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  statistical 
report  entitled  "Federal  Support  to  Univer- 
sities, Colleges,  and  Selected  Nonprofit  In- 
stitutions, Fiscal  Year  1981";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2060.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman,  labor  member,  and  management 
member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  for  fiscal  year  1982;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-266I.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Agriculture's  Soil  Conservation  Pro- 
grams Miss  Pull  Potential  In  the  Fight 
Against  Soil  Erosion",  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-2062.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (shipbuilding  and  logistics),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  con- 
version of  the  family  housing  maintenance 
function  at  the  Navy  Public  Works  Center. 
San  Diego.  Calif.,  to  performance  by  con- 
tract; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-2063.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  study  report  on  the 
Daniel  Boone  Trail.  Kentucky.  North  Caro- 
lina. Teruiessee.  and  Virginia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2064.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  foreign  scholar- 
ships, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  board  entitled  "Ful- 
brlght  Program  Exchanges.  1982":  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2065.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransporUtion,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  the  period  ended  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2066.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  period  ended  September  30, 
1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2067.  A  communication  from  the  as- 
sistant to  the  President  for  management 
and  administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  personnel  reports  for  the  White 
House  Office,  the  Executive  Residence  at 
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the  White  House,  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
President,  the  Office  of  Policy  Development 
(Domestic  Policy  Staff),  and  the  Office  of 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2068.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
report  on  Department  of  Defense  procure- 
ment from  small  and  other  business  firms 
for  October  1982  through  July  1983:  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

EC-2069.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery's  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  exchange  of  medical  information 
program  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1983:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-2070.  A  conununication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Grenada:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign relations. 

EC- 2071.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  shipbuilding  and  logistics  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  deci- 
sion to  convert  the  family  housing  mainte- 
nance function  at  the  Navy  Public  Works 
Center.  Great  Lakes.  111.,  to  performance 
under  contract:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2072.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  transac- 
tions of  the  Bank  with  Communist  coun- 
tries during  September  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2073.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  U.S.  Railway 
Association  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  second  profitability  determi- 
nation with  respect  to  Conrail:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-2074.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  eighth  semiannual  report  on  efforts 
to  implement  the  alternative  fuels  produc- 
tion act;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2075.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  status  of  in- 
ternal controls;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-2076.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative 
and  Intergovenimental  Affairs  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  determination  by 
the  President  that  Argentina  has  made  sig- 
nificant progress  in  complying  with  princi- 
ples of  human  rights;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2077.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of 
D.C.  Act  5-96;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs.        * 

EC-2078.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of 
DC.  Act  5-93;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2079.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of 
DC.  Act  5-92:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern 
mental  Affairs. 


EC-2080.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of 
D.C.  Act  5-91;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2081.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  U.S.  Postal  Rate  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a 
prehearing  conference  on  Decemt>er  15. 
1983  relative  to  postal  rate  and  fee  changes 
for  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2082.  A  conununication  from  the  chief 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  judge.  Central  District  of 
Illinois,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appointment;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2083.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  judge  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Georgia,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2084.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  judge  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Mississippi  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 
{wintment:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

EC-2085.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  judge  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Ohio  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2086.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Louisiana  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2087.  A  communication  from  the  chief 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Georgia  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of 
appointment:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-2088.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  judge  for  the  Northern 
District  of  California  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2089.  A  conimunication  from  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  judge  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Alabama  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2090.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  judge  for  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2091.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Missouri  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2092.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  judge  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2093.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Washington  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2C94.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  judge  for  the  Central 
District  of  California  transmitting  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2095.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  judge  for  the  Western 
District  of  Oklahoma  transmitting,  pursu- 


ant to  law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2096.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  judge  for  the  Northern 
District  of  California  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2097.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  judge  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Ohio  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  her  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2098.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  judge  for  the  District  of 
Kansas  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appointment;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2099.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  judge  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Alabama  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2100.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  judge  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Georgia  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2101.  A  communication  from  the 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  for  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Districts  of  Arkansas 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  his 
acceptance  of  appointment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2102.  A  communication  from  the 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  for  the 
District  of  Montana  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2103.  A  communication  from  the 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Texas  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2104.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  final  annual  funding  pri- 
orities, required  activities,  and  geographical 
distribution  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  planning 
grants  to  develop  teacher  incentive  struc- 
tures: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2105.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  final  regulations  for  higher  educa- 
tion programs  In  modem  foreign  language 
training  and  area  studies:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2106.  A  conununication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  certain  annual  re- 
ports required  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources, 

EC-2107.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals as  of  January  1,  1984;  jointly,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

EC-2108.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Shipbuilding  and  Logistics  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  deci- 
sion to  convert  the  refuse  collection  and  dis- 
posal services  at  the  Marine  Corps  base. 
Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  to  performance 
under  contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2109.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  tne  Navy  transmitting  a  draft  of 


proposed  legislation  to  repeal  certain  sec- 
tions of  law  Imposing  certain  restrictions  on 
enlisted  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
on  members  of  military  bands:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2110.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  initial  civilian 
manpower  allocations  among  the  military 
departments  and  defense  agencies:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2111.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled. "Increasing  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Developments  Effectiveness 
Through  Improved  Management";  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-2112.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Increasing  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development's  Effectiveness 
Through  Improved  Management "  (vol.  I):  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2113.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve for  the  third  quarter  of  1983:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2114.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  his  intention  to 
designate  11  Caribbean  Basin  countries  and 
entities  as  beneficiaries  of  the  trade-liberal- 
izing measures  provided  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-2115.  A  conununication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  evaluation  of  system  of  inter- 
nal control  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  ArU:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2116.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Implementation  of  an  internal  control 
process;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2117.  A  communication  from  the 
members  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
implementation  of  an  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  system  for  the 
Board;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2118.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  system  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  of  the  Administration: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
EC-2119.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  system  of  Internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  for  the  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2120.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Conunission  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  for  the 
Commission:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2121.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 


to  law,  the  consolidated  financial  report  for 
fiscal  year  1982:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2122.  A  communication  from  the'  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursusmt  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  Commission's  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2123.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Department's  system  of 
Internal  accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2124.  A  communication  from  the 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Wisconsin  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of 
appointment:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-2125.  A  communication  from  the 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  for  the 
District  of  Colorado  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2126.  A  communication  from  the 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  California  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  his  accept- 
ance of  appointment;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-2127.  A  conununication  from  the 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Indiana  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of 
appointment:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-2128.  A  communication  from  the 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Illlnios,  Western  Divi- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice 
of  his  acceptance  of  appointment;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2129.  A  conununication  from  the 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  his  accept- 
ance of  appointment;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

EC-2130.  A  communication  from  the 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of 
appointment:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-2131.  A  communication  from  the 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Texas  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of 
appointment:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-2132.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  entitled  "The  State  of  Civil  RlghU 
1957-1983:  The  Pinal  Report  of  the  U,S, 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2133.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
pilot  United  States  Trustee  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2134.  A  conununication  from  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Education  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  "Annual  Report  of  the  Inter- 
national Research  and  Studies  Program";  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, 

EC-2135.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  viola- 
tion of  law  involving  an  obligation  in  excess 


of  the  amount  apportioned;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

EC-2136.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  "Deep  Sea  Mining 
Report ";  to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2137.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  State 
medicaid  program  compliance  with  the 
Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-2138.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
five  categories  of  Presidential  and  Vice  Pres- 
idential expenses  involving  appropriated 
funds:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2139.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Commission's  system 
of  internal  accounting  and  administrative 
control:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2140.  A  conununication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of  records:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2141.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  and 
Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of  Co-  ^ 
lumbia,  S.C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Re- 
tirement Plan:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2142.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  plan 
for  the  use  of  certain  judgment  funds  of  the 
Forest  County  Potawatomi  Community  of 
Wisconsin:  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2143.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  plan 
for  the  use  and  distribution  of  judgment 
funds  awarded  to  the  Navajo  Tribe:  to  the 
Select  Conunittee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2144.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  plan 
for  the  use  and  distribution  of  judgment 
funds  awarded  to  the  Stlllaguamish  Tribe: 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
EC-2145.  A  communication  from  the 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Texas  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of 
appointment:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-2146.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Joint  Major  System  Acquisition  by  the 
Military  Services;  An  Elusive  Strategy";  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2147.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairs  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  covering  cer- 
tain properties  to  be  transferred  to  the  Re- 
public of  Panama:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2148.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Military  Personnel  and  Force  Management 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  status  of  certain  personnel  under  the 
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Aviation  Career  Incentive  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2149.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Defense  Mapping 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  decision  to  convert  the  automat- 
ic data  processing  operations  from  in- house 
to  commercial  contract  performance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2150.  A  communication  from  the  con- 
tract director.  HUD.  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  an  evaluation  of  the  congregate 
housing  services  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2151.  A  communication  from  the  sub- 
contract director.  HUD.  entitled  Issues  in 
CHSP  planning  and  Implementation";  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2152.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  third  and 
fourth  annual  reports  on  the  congregate 
housing  services  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2153.  A  conununication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  Bank 
transactions  with  Communist  countries 
during  October  1983:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2154.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled Safety  Standards  on  Small  Passenger 
Aircraft- With  Nine  or  Fewer  Seats— Are 
Significantly  Less  Stringent  Than  on  Larger 
Aircraft":  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2155.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  .•\ssistant  Secretary  of  Energy  for 
Conservation  and  Renewable  Energy  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  Bio- 
mass  Energy  and  Alcohol  F>aels;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2156.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  third  annual  report  on  the 
Alaska  national  interest  lands  conservation: 
'.o  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-2I57.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairs  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  progress 
toward  achieving  a  new  transboundary  air 
pollution  agreement:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC- 2 158.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  U.S.  Postal  Rate  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
postal  rate  and  fee  charges.  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2159.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  list- 
ing GAO  reports  issued  in  November  1983; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2160.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  GSA  for  the  6-month  period  ended 
Septemt)er  30.  1983;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2161.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts  transmitting  a  report  relative  to 
entitlemert  of  Federal  judges  to  the  Janu- 
ary 1984  comparability  pay  increase  to  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2162.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 


mament Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  evaluation  and  improve- 
ment of  internal  control  systems  in  the 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2163.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Administration  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2164.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Administration  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2165.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Administration  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Govenunental 
Affairs. 

EC-2166.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  system  of  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  for  OPM;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2167.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
reviewing  the  accounting  systems  of  OPM; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2168.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  De- 
partment's system  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2169.  A  communication  from  '.he 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  system  of  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  control; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


By  Mr.   FORD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HiTDDLZSTON): 

S.   2199.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ljubica 
Warren;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2200.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  tetra  amino  blphenyl  until  4  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

S.  2201.  A  bill  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
the  Zuni  Indian  Tribe  for  religious  pur- 
poses; to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Jepsew); 

S.  2202.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of  pay  of 
Members  of  Congress  by  the  amount  of  the 
increase  taking  effect  on  January  1.  1984. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  2203.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  2392  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  the 
prohibition  on  the  use  of  Department  of  De- 
fense funds  to  relieve  economic  dislocations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HEFUN: 

S.  2204.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
puter Institute  within  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 

S.J.  Res.  210.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  January  1,  1984,  auid 
ending  December  31.  1984.  as  the  "Year  of 
Excellence  in  Education  ':  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  .ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  November  18.  1983.  the 
following  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted  on  December  14.  1983: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  596:  A  bill  to  transfer  responsibility 
for  furnishing  certified  copies  of  Miller  Act 
payment  bonds  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  the  officer  that  awarded  the  contract 
for  which  the  bond  was  given  (Rept.  No.  98- 
344). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  492:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  regarding  executory  contracts,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-345). 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr  BAKER: 
S.    Res.    303.    Resolution    informing    the 
President    of    the    United    States    that    a 
quorum  of  each  House  is  assembled:  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  B'YRD: 
S.    Res.    304.    Resolution    informing    the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the    Senate    is    assembled;    considered    sind 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  MATTINGLY  '  for  himself  and 
Mr.  DENTON); 
S.  Res.  305.  Resolution  establishing  a  Na- 
tional   Commission    on    Federal    Spending 
Reform;  to  the  Committee  on  Govertimen- 
t&l  VVff&irs. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.   Res.   306.   Resolution   to   preserve  the 
food  stamp  program  and  other  food  assist- 
ance programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By     Mr.     BYRD    (for     himself,     Mr. 
Bakeh,  Mr.  Kas'ten,  and  Mr.  Prox- 

MIRE): 

S.  Res.  307.  Resolution  relative  to  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Clement  J.  Za- 
blocki,  of  Wisconsin;  considered,  and  agreed 
to. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 


until  4  years  after  date  of  enactment: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
supension  of  Dtmr 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
temporarily  suspend  the  duty  on  the 
chemical  tetra  amino  biphenyl.  This 
chemical  which  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  "TAB,"  is  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  West  Germany. 
TAB  is  an  essential  raw  material  used 
for  the  production  of  a  high  perform- 
ance fiber  called  "FBI." 

PBI  is  a  unique  heat-and-chemical- 
resistant  fiber  that  can  be  used  as  a 
suitable  replacement  for  asbestos.  PBI 
has  a  wide  range  of  thermal  protective 
applications  such  as  flight  suits  and 
garments  for  firefighters,  boiler 
tenders,  and  refinery  workers. 

Mr.  President,  toward  the  end  of  the 
97th  Congress.  I  introduced  similar 
legislation  applying  duty-free  treat- 
ment to  TAB.  However,  after  I  offered 
that  bill,  a  domestic  chemical  compa- 
ny announced  intentions  to  produce 
TAB  here  in  the  United  States.  For 
that  reason,  a  decision  was  made  not 
to  further  pursue  the  duty  suspension 
legislation  at  that  time. 

Unfortunately,  after  a  year's  investi- 
gation into  the  production  of  'J^^.  the 
American  chemical  compan^/fhat  had 
shown  interest  in  this  matter  has  de- 
cided not  tp  produce  the  chemical. 
Therefore,  tkere  is  still  no  domestic 
producer  of  TAB.  Thus,  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  this  chemical  as 
called  for  in  my  bill,  will  not  cause 
injury  to  any  U.S.  manufacturer  of  the 
product. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  before, 
TAB  is  used  in  the  production  of  the 
fiber  PBI.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
jobs  that  are  directly  related  to  pro- 
duction of  PBI,  as  well  as  additional 
positions  resulting  from  the  research, 
development,  and  marketing  of  this 
product.  These  jobs  hinge  on  the  abili- 
ty of  the  domestic  manufacturer  of 
PBI  to  produce  this  product  efficiently 
and  at  a  competitive  price  for  the 
available  markets.  Temporary  removal 
of  this  import  duty  on  this  principal 
raw  material  will  lower  the  production 
cost  for  PBI  fiber  and  enable  the  do- 
mestic manufacturer  to  establish  a 
competitive  market  for  products  con- 
taining PBI. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  we  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
American  jobs.  This  is  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  help  keep  some  American 
jobs  at  home.  For  that  reason,  I  am 
hopeful  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Congress  can  favorably  consider 
this  bill  in  the  near  future. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2200.  A  bill  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  tetra  amino  biphenyl 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.    2201.   A   bill   to   convey   certain 
lands  to  the  Zuni  Indian  Tribe  for  reli- 
gious purposes;  to  the  Select  Conunit- 
tee  on  Indian  Affairs. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  LAND  TO  ZDNI 
INDIAN  TRIBE 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  at 
the  request  of  the  Zimi  Indian  Tribe 
of  New  Mexico  and  it  authorizes  the 
conveyance  of  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  Arizona  to  the  Zuni  Indians 
for  religiouS'purposes.  These  lands  are 
known  as  Kolhu/wala:wa,  or  Zuni 
Heaven. 

In  order  to  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation  to  the  Zuni 
Tribe,  I  think  a  brief  historical  back- 
ground is  in  order.  The  Zuni  aborigi- 
nal land  claim  extends  into  Arizona,  as 
far  west  as  the  San  Francisco  Peaks, 
between  the  Little  Colorado  River  and 
the   Mogollon   Rim.   As   long   ago   as 
1540,  when  Coronado  and  his  Spanish 
troops    encountered    the    Zunis,    two 
Zuni  religious  societies  set  out,  at  the 
summer  solstice,  on  a  pilgrimage.  They 
left    what    is    now    known    as    New 
Mexico,  traveling  down  the  Zuni  River 
valley,  and  2  days  later,  they  arrived 
at    the    sacred    ground    surrounding 
Kolhu/wala:wa.    At    that    point,    the 
Mudhead  religious  society  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  sacred  Mudhead  Moun- 
tain and  the  members  of  the  Kachina 
society  reached  the  top  of  the  other 
peak,  where  there  is  a  Kachina  shrine. 
The  next  morning,  after  a  night  of 
ceremonies  and  dancing,  both  parties 
descended  and  moved  around  a  small 
lake  in  between  the  two  mountains. 
This  lake  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant religious  area  to  the  Zuni  Indians 
because  they  believe  there  is  a  village 
of  gods  beneath  the  lake's  surface  and 
this  is  where  the  Kachinas.  Mudheads. 
and  their  families  go  when  they  die, 
and   live   in  the  afterlife.   It  is  Zuni 
Heaven  and  central  to  their  religious 
oeliefs. 

After  more  prayers  for  blessings  of 
rain  in  the  coming  year,  the  two 
groups  left  the  area  and  journeyed 
back  to  their  villages,  making  ceremo- 
nial offering  along  the  way.  There 
have  probably  been  at  least  110  such 
pilgrimages  since  the  year  1540  and 
they  occur  ever  4  years.  The  journey, 
which  covers  60  miles  one  way,  is  done 
on  foot,  and  if  rain  does  not  follow  in 
the  year  after  the  pilgrimage,  a  special 
one  to  the  lake  must  take  place.  An- 
other pilgrimage  will  occur  this  year. 

The  Zunis  have  requested  this  legis- 
lation to  protect  their  religious  beliefs 
and  to  insure  their  freedom  of  reli- 
gion. Basically,  the  proposal  would 
allow  the  Indian  tribe  to  purchase  the 
private  lands  from  willing  sellers;  the 
BLM  land  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Zuni  Tribe  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
tribe;  and  the  State  land  would  be  ex- 
changed for  other  public  lands,  and 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  Zimis 
to  be  held  in  trust. 

The  lands  in  question  are  14  miles 
northwest  of  the  city  of  St.  Johns,  in 
Apache  County,  in  northeastern  Arizo- 
na. We  are  talking  about  approximate- 


ly 1,441  acres  of  State  land;  6,200  acres 
of  private  land;  and,  4.047  acres  of 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  land.  Ac- 
cording to  Apache  County  officials, 
the  purchase  of  the  private  lands 
would  amount  to  an  approximate  $161 
property  tax  loss,  and  the  public  lands' 
transfer  would  incur  a  payments-in- 
lieu  loss  to  the  county  of  about  $2,500. 
or  less  than  1  percent  of  the  county's 
total  payments-in-lieu  moneys. 

If  the  legislation  were  implemented, 
the  tribe  would  allow  continued 
present  surface  use  of  the  area,  which 
is  basically  grazing  by  one  of  the  pri- 
vate landowners.  The  Zunis'  purpose 
in  acquiring  this  area  is  to  protect  and 
preserve  Zuni  Heaven,  which  is  the 
heart  of  their  religion  and  their  ori- 
gins on  Earth.* 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Jepskn): 
S.  2202:  A  bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of 
pay  of  Members  of  Congress  by  the 
amount  of  the  increase  taking  effect 
on  January  1,  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Affairs. 

REDUCING  RATES  OF  PAY  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESS 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  I»resident.  I  send 
a  bill  to  the  desk  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  have  just  in- 
troduced would  repeal  the  3.5-percent 
pay  raise  received  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  January  1  of  this  year. 

While  some  may  argue  that  this  pay 
raise  is  justified.  I  would  point  out 
that  it  was  less  than  1  year  ago  that 
Congress  approved  its  last  pay  raise. 

In  addition,  at  a  time  when  people 
are  clamoring  to  castigate  the  size  of 
the  Federal  deficit,  it  would  be  the 
height  of  hypocrisy  for  Congress  to 
accept  this  raise.  Indeed,  we  in  Con- 
gress must  show  leadership  and  reject 
this  pay  raise. 

Lest  my  colleagues  get  the  idea  that 
this  is  just  another  bill  that  will  lan- 
guish in  the  committee,  rest  assured 
that  I  intend  to  offer  this  legislation 
as  an  amendment  to  the  first  appropri- 
ate bill  that  comes  before  the  Senate 
for  debate  and  vote. 

In  addition.  I  have  been  assured  by 
our  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Senator  Baker,  that  this  issue  will  re- 
ceive priority  consideration.  ^ 

Not  only  is  this  pay  raise  unwarrant- 
ed, but  I  strongly  object  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  occurred. 

Once  again,  instead  of  having  the 
courage  to  vote  up  or  dowTi  on  this  pay 
raise.  Congress  took  the  easy  way  out 
and  allowed  the  raise  to  go  through 
without  even  so  much  as  a  whimper  of 
debate. 

Rest  assured,  millions  of  Americans 
are  watching  what  Congress  does  on 
this  issue. 

We  can  stand  here  and  make  all  of 
the  eloquent  speeches  about  how  terri- 
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ble  it  is  that  we  have  $200  billion  defi- 
cits. 

We  can  stand  here  and  say  how  we 
think  the  budget  can  be  balanced. 

We  can  stand  here  and  debate  the 
merits  of  tax  increases  versus  budget 
cuts. 

But  the  t>ottom  line  is  not  how  well 
we  speak.  It  is  not  whether  we  score 
points  in  the  debate. 

Rather,  it  is  in  how  we  vote.  Are  we 
willing  to  exercise  the  restraint  that 
will  be  necessary  to  control  Govern- 
ment spending. 

I  am  prepared.  Mr.  President,  to 
stand  and  be  counted  as  one  Senator 
who  says,  enough  is  enough. 

While  President  Harry  Truman  was 
right  that  the  buck  does  often  stop  at 
the  desk  of  the  President,  this  is  one 
issue  where  Congress  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  assert  its  conscience  and  state 
emphatically,  the  buck  stops  here. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  bill  appear  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2202 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  on 
and  after  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  rate  of  pay  for  an  office  or  position  re- 
ferred to  in  section  601  (a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  31) 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  rate  of  pay  payable 
for  such  office  or  position  on  December  31. 
1983. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  any  rule,  regula 
lion,  or  order  having  the  force  and  effect  of 
law  and  limiting  the  annual  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Congress  by  reference  to  the  annual  rate  of 
pay  of  any  Member  of  the  Congress,  the 
annual  rate  of  pay  of  such  Member  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  annual  rate  of  pay  that 
would  be  payable  to  such  Member  without 
regard  to  subsection  (a).« 
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males,  white  females,  black  females,  year  1983  under  this  program.  Clearly, 
and  representation  by  minorities.  It  is  the  Defense  Department  has  failed  to 
a   very   prosperous   and   an   excellent    meet   its   mandate   for   this   program 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  2203.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  2392 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  prohibition  on  the  use  of 
Department  of  Defense  funds  to  re- 
lieve economic  dislocations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  pn 
Armed  Services. 

REPEAL  or  MAYBANK  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  re- 
peals the  Maybank  amendment  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
target  defense  programs  to  areas  of 
high  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  on  Friday.  I  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  a  small  company  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  a  company  which  is  illus- 
trative of  the  opportunities  for  small 
business  in  governmental  procurement 
being  given  an  opportunity  to  bid. 

Detroit  Gear  employs  some  43  indi- 
viduals and  has  some  $3  million  in 
gross  sales  annually.  60  percent  of 
which  goes  to  the  Navy.  It  is  a  model 
form    of    business,    employing    white 


small  business  operation. 

It  is  my  thought  that  if  a  real  effort 
were  made  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  find  businesses  around  the 
country  in  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, such  as  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
such  as  many  parts  of  my  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  expenditures  could  have  a 
dual  benefit.  That  is.  to  prepare  the 
United  States  in  a  defense  context  and 
also  deal  with  the  very  serious  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  in  labor  sur- 
plus areas. 

The  Maybank  amendment  is  a  clas- 
sic example  of  outmoded  Federal  Gov- 
ernment policy  which  exacerbates  eco- 
nomic dislocations.  When  initially 
passed  in  the  1950*s.  the  Nation  was 
experiencing  an  outburst  of  economic 
activity  and  the  unemployment  rate 
was  in  the  range  of  2  to  3  percent.  Fur- 
ther, the  Nation  only  had  a  total  of  26 
LSA's  spread  among  12  States.  Today, 
there  are  1,435  LSA's  in  45  States  plus 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto 
Rico.  At  that  time,  it  may  have  made 
sense  to  ivohibit  the  Department  of 
Defense  fa)m  initiating  programs  to 
relieve  economic  dislocations,  but  that 
policy  hardly  makes  sense  today  when 
unemployment  is  in  excess  of  10  per- 
cent in  many  States  and  in  excess  of 
15  percent  in  many  localities.  In  my 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  average 
total  unemployment  rate  for  1983  is 
estimated  to  be  11.8  percent  versus  a 
national  average  of  9.7  percent. 

As  the  Nation's  largest  employer, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  a  sub- 
stantial influence  over  the  shape  and 
health  of  regional  economies  through 
the  sheer  size  of  the  deferise  budget. 
Since  passage  of  the  Maybank  amend- 
ment, distribution  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment funds  has  increasingly  favored 
areas  of  high  economic  growth,  while 
penalizing  those  areas  experiencing 
high  rates  of  unemployment.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Northeast-Midwest  regions 
share  of  military  prime  contract  dol- 
lars decreased  from  71.8  percent  in 
1951  to  38.7  percent  in  1981,  according 
to  the  Northeast-Midwest  Institute.  In 
addition,  the  Defense  Department  es- 
timates that  by  1990.  over  50  percent 
of  DODs  prime  contracts  will  go  to 
contractors  located  in  only  three 
States. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  inequities 
created  by  the  Maybank  amendment, 
the  Congress  initiated  a  test  program 
in  fiscal  year  1981  exempting  certain 
contracting  by  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Maybank  amendment.  The  test  origi- 
nally set  aside  $12  billion  in  defense 
contracts  over  the  3-year  period,  fiscal 
years  1981-83,  but  the  Defense  De- 
partment only  awarded  $0.5  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  $2.2  billion  in  fiscal 
year   1982,   and  $2.8  billion  in  fiscal 


even  though  the  price  differential  was 
dropped  from  5  percent  to  2.2  percent 
in  1983.  This  failure  has  exacerbated 
the  serious  economic  dislocations  ex- 
perienced in  many  areas  throughout 
the  country. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  would  repeal  the  Maybank 
amendment.  In  lieu  thereof,.  It  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
carry  our  programs  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1985  to  endeavor  to  relieve 
economic  dislocations,  and  in  particu- 
lar unemployment.  For  nonstrategic 
contracts,  the  Secretary  could  pay  a 
price  differential  of  up  to  2.5  percent 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
awarding  of  the  contracts  would  not 
adversely  affect  the  national  security 
and  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation 
that  bids  would  be  received  from  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  bidders  so  that  the 
award  would  be  made  at  a  reasonable 
cost  to  the  United  States.  The  total 
value  of  contracts  under  this  program 
must  not  be  less  than  $12  billion  in 
any  fiscal  year.  A  report  is  required 
each  year,  beginning  in  1986,  on  the 
implementation  and  results  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation is  necessary  to  correct  the  im- 
balance in  Department  of  Defense  ex- 
penditures which  has  continued 
throughout  the  past  few  years.  I  urge 
speedy  action  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2203 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  2392  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
Is  repealed  effective  October  1.  1984. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
carry  out  in  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1985.  a  program  under  which  the 
Department  of  Defense,  in  order  to  endeav- 
or to  relieve  economic  dislocations  and  pro- 
vide employment  in  labor  surplus  areas  in 
the  United  States,  shall  be  authorized  to 
pay  a  price  differential  on  non-strategic  con- 
tracts awarded  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Under  such  program,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  award  contracts  to  individuals 
or  firms  located  in  Labor  Surplus  Areas  (as 
defined  and  identified  by  the  Department  of 
Labor)  if  the  Secretary  determines— 

( 1 )  that  the  awarding  of  the  contraete  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States; 

(2)  that  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation 
that  bids  will  be  received  from  a  sufficient 
number  of  responsible  bidders  so  that  the 
award  of  the  contracts  will  be  made  at  rea- 
sonable cost  to  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  that  the  price  differential  to  be  paid 
under  the  contracts  will  not  exceed  2.5  per- 
cent. 
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(b)  The  total  value  of  contracts  awarded 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  carrying 
out  this  section  shall  not  be  less  than 
$12,000,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Not  later  than  April  15,  1986,  and  each 
year  thereafter,  the  President  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  implementa- 
tion and  results  to  that  date  of  the  program 
authorized  by  subsection  (a).  Each  report 
shall  include  an  assessment  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  program. 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  2204.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Computer  Institute  within  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

NATIONAL  COMPUTER  INSTITTJTE 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Computer  Institute.  This  Insti- 
tute would  be  created  within  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  The  purpose  of  the  Insti- 
tute is  to  insure  the  preeminence  of 
the  United  States  in  computer  tech- 
nology development,  education,  and 
use  in  order  to  provide  for  the  Na- 
tion's national  security  and  economic 
well-being. 

The  use  of  computer  technology  has 
been  critically  important  to  the  United 
States.  Advanced  computer  systems 
play  a  key  role  in  enhancing  national 
security,  increasing  economic  produc- 
tivity, improving  international  trade, 
and  advancing  science  and  engineer- 
ing. In  its  brief  history,  the  computer 
has  affected  virtually  every  facet  of 
modern  society  and  clearly  the  nation 
that  dominates  the  computer  field  will 
possess  one  of  the  major  keys  to  world 
leadership  in  science  and  technology. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
most  important  single  step  in  main- 
taining the  United  States  leadership  in 
computers  is  technology  cooperation 
and  education.  The  National  Comput- 
er Institute  would  provide  the  United 
States  with  a  centralized  focal  point  to 
encourage  increased  technological  co- 
operation among  large  companies,  be- 
tween large  and  small  companies,  and 
among  industry,  academia,  and  gov- 
ernment. Also,  the  Institute  would 
focus  on  national  educational  needs 
and  programs  to  meet  those  needs. 
Direct  Federal  support  and  coordina- 
tion is  necessary  to  foster  growth  in 
targeted  areas,  insure  trained  person- 
nel, reduce  needless  and  wasteful  du- 
plication, reduce  the  cost  of  capital  for 
this  key  industry,  and  bring  about 
widespread  dissemination  of  computer 
developments. 

At  the  present  time  the  United 
States  has  no  coordinated  national 
effort  to  address  the  educational,  eco- 
nomic, scientific,  and  social  issues  aris- 
ing from  the  rapid  development  of 
computer  technology,  nor  a  forum  to 
articulate  national  policies  in  light  of 
this  development.  Our  lead  in  comput- 
er technology  is  increasingly  threat- 


ened by  competition  from  other  na- 
tions which  are  dedicating  extensive 
resources  to  computer  research  and 
development.  The  Computer  Institute 
would  provide  the  type  of  coordinated 
and  cooperative  national  effort  needed 
to  address  these  and  other  computer- 
related  problems. 

A  major  function  of  the  Institute 
would  be  to  investigate,  study,  and 
make  recommendations  to  improve 
and  strengthen  computer  education  at 
all  educational  levels,  including  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  voca- 
tional and  trade  schools,  and  retrain- 
ing and  adult  educational  programs. 
Particular  attention  would  be  given  by 
the  Institute  to  acquisition  of  comput- 
er hardware  and  software  through  in- 
centives, such  as  grants,  tax  credits 
and  other  tax  incentives;  to  the  im- 
provement of  teacher  training  in  com- 
puter education  by  improving  the 
quality  of  instruction  through  training 
during  sabbatical  leaves,  inservice 
training  seminars  and  the  use  of  spe- 
cially trained  master  teachers  to  train 
other  teachers;  to  the  coordination 
and  encouragement  of  cooperative  ef- 
forts and  programs  among  universi- 
ties, secondary  and  elementary 
schools,  industry,  labor  organizations, 
and  units  of  Govenunent;  and  to  plans 
to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  target- 
ed areas  of  high  technology  and  the 
demands  of  changing  technology. 

A  second  major  function  of  the  Insti- 
tute would  be  to  investigate  and  study 
the  research  and  development  activi- 
ties of  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies regarding  advanced  computer  sys- 
tems. Today  about  one-half  of  all  ad- 
vanced computer  systems  in  the 
United  States  are  located  in  laborato- 
ries under  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  Government  will  be  a 
major  consumer  of  the  next  genera- 
tion systems.  Because  of  this  limited 
marketplace,  it  is  unclear  whether  the 
private  sector  will  have  the  incentives 
to  invest  in  fifth  generation  supercom- 
puters. The  Institute  would  study  and 
make  recommendations  on  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  re- 
search and  development  of  these  ad- 
vanced computer  systems  to  insure 
that  future  Government  computer  re- 
quirements are  met  and  insure  that 
these  systems  are  available  for  the 
United  States  to  remain  the  world 
leader  in  science  and  technology. 

The  Institute  would  develop  plans 
for  a  national  program  on  advanced 
computing  systems  that  considers: 
First,  increased  access  for  the  scientif- 
ic and  engineering  research  communi- 
ty through  adequate  and  regularly  up- 
dated supercomputer  facilities;  second, 
increased  research  in  computational 
mathematics,  software,  and  algorithms 
necessary  for  the  effective  and  effi- 
cient use  of  supercomputing  systems; 
and  third,  training  of  personnel  in  sci- 
entific   and    engineering    computing. 


This  long-term  program  plan  would  be 
developed  with  the  participation  of  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies,  universi- 
ties, and  industry. 

While  absolute  predictions  on  the 
future  impact  of  computers  on  our 
lives  are  not  possible,  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Robert  J.  Douglass  of  the  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory  on  a  day 
in  the  life  of  a  new  generation  comput- 
er user  gives  us  some  idea.  His  article 
is  a  fictional  account  of  how  the  next 
generation  of  computers,  using  tech- 
nologies which  have  already  been  dem- 
onstrated as  research  prototypes, 
might  help  a  user  on  a  typical  day  in 
1993. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  clear  that 
our  society  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  impacted  in  some  way  by  com- 
puter technology.  The  United  States 
must  provide  an  environment  for  elec- 
tronic irmovators  to  exploit  all  oppor- 
tunities for  computer  technology  and 
for  our  citizens  to  fully  benefit  from 
this  technology.  I  believe  that  the  bill 
that  I  am  now  introducing  will  estab- 
lish that  envirorunent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  by 
Robert  J.  Douglass  from  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  the  IEEE  Spectrum  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2204 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •National  Computer 
Institute  Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  advances  in  computer  technology  have 
been  of  critical  importance  in  maintaining 
the  Nations  national  security,  in  increasing 
economic  productivity,  in  improving  inter- 
national trade,  and  in  advancing  science  and 
technology; 

(2)  no  coordinated  national  effort  has 
been  undertaken  to  address  the  scientific, 
economic,  and  social  issues  arising  from  the 
rapid  development  of  computer  technology, 
or  to  articulate  national  policies  in  light  of 
this  development: 

(3)  the  development  of  advanced  comput- 
er technologies  has  created  such  new  prod- 
ucts as  hand  calculators,  digital  watches, 
personal  computers,  business  machines, 
wwd  processors  for  use  in  offices,  home  ap- 
pliances, and  motion  pictures; 

(4)  while  the  computer  capability  of  the 
United  States  surpasses  that  of  all  other  na- 
tions, computer  technology  in  the  United 
States  is  increasingly  threatened  by  compe- 
tition from  foreign  nations  which  are  dedi- 
cating extensive  resources  to  computer  re- 
search and  development; 

(5)  since  one-half  of  all  advanced  comput- 
er systems  in  the  United  Stales  are  located 
in  laboratories  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Federal  Government,  it  is 
likely  that  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
a   major  consumer  of   advanced   computer 
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technology;  however,  this  limited  market- 
place does  not  offer  necessary  incentives  for 
individual  firms  to  invest  in  next-generation 
computer  systems: 

(6)  Federal  involvement  in  the  research 
and  development  of  computer  technology  is 
necessary  to  ensure  adequate  supply  for 
future  Federal  advanced  computer  require- 
ments, but  current  Federal  activities  in  this 
area  are  inadequate: 

(7)  no  comprehensive  national  effort  has 
been  undertaken  to  address  the  require- 
ments and  means  for  ensuring  that  our  pop- 
ulace receives  appropriate  computer  educa- 
tion: and 

(8)  the  Nation  would  benefit  from  a  well- 
planned,  coordinated  and  cooperative  effort 
supported  by  public  and  private  resources, 
and  such  an  effort  is  necessary  if  the  Nation 
is  to  maintain  its  preeminence  in  advanced 
computer  technology  and  its  ability  to  uti- 
lize such  technology  for  other  applications. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Computer  Institute  to— 

(1)  investigate  and  provide  assessments  of 
current  and  projected  future  developments 
in  and  applications  of  computer  science  and 
technology  and  their  impacts,  in  order  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  policy  determinations  in 
computer-related  issues  of  education,  pat- 
ents, trademarks  and  copyrights,  regula- 
tions, and  other  issues: 

(2)  provide  a  forum  for  considering  the  in- 
formation and  research  concerns  of  govern- 
ment, industry  and  commerce,  educational 
interests,  and  the  public  regarding  comput- 
er technology  developments: 

(3)  promote  and  facilitate  the  conduct  of 
scientific  research  and  development 
through  the  use  of  advanced  computer  tech- 
nology;*" 

(4)  comprehensively  investigate,  study  and 
make  recommendations  to  improve  and 
strengthen  computer  education  at  all  educa- 
tional levels,  including  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  vocational  and  trade 
schools,  and  retraining  and  adult  education- 
al programs,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  following— 

,(A)  acquisition  of  computer  hardware  and 
software  through  Incentives,  such  as  grants, 
tax  credits  and  other  tax  incentives; 

(B)  the  improvement  of  teacher  training 
in  computer  education  by  improving  the 
quality  of  instruction  through  many  differ- 
ent approaches,  including  training  during 
sabbatical  leaves,  inservice  training,  semi- 
nars and  the  use  of  specially-trained  master 
teachers  to  train  other  teachers; 

(C)  the  coordination  and  encouragement 
of  cooperative  efforts  and  programs  among 
universities,  secondary  and  elementary 
schools,  industry,  labor  organizations,  and 
units  of  government;  and 

(D)  plans  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of 
targeted  areas  of  high  technology  and  the 
demands  of  changing  technology:  and 

(5)  ensure  the  preeminence  of  the  United 
States  in  next  generation  computer  technol- 
ogy in  order  to  provide  for  the  Nation's  na- 
tional security  and  economic  well-being. 

DEPINITIONS 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term— 

(1)  Advisory  Committee"  means  the 
Computer  Sciences  and  Technology  Adviso- 
ry Committee  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act; 

(2)  "computer  system  technology"  means 
the  component,  architectural,  software,  al- 
gorithm, and  peripheral  equipment  technol- 
ogies necessary  to  produce  significantly  in- 
creased performance  computing  systems: 


(3)  Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
National  Computer  Institute,  as  provided 
for  in  section  7  of  this  Act. 

(4)  "Institute"  means  the  National  Com- 
puter Institute  established  In  section  5  of 
this  Act:  and 

(5)  "Office"  means  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy. 

NATIONAL  COMPDTER  INSTITtTTE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  the 
National  Computer  Institute. 

(b)  The  head  of  the  Institute  shall  be  the 
Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  and  shall 
function  in  accordance  with  section  7  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Institute  shall  have  such  other  of- 
ficers and  employees  as  the  Director  of  the 
Office  and  the  Director  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  and  appropriate. 

(d)  The  Institute  shall  establish  nations^ 
objectives  to  ensure  the  preeminence  of  the 
United  States  in  computer  science  and  tech- 
nology. In  developing  such  objectives,  the 
Institute  shall  develop  a  louts-range  plan  for 
advanced  computer  technology  research,  de- 
velopment and  use  in  education.  As  part  of 
such  plan,  the  Institute  shall  consider  the 
effects  of  Federal  procurement  policies  in 
advancing  computer  science  and  technology. 

(e)  The  Institute  shall  review  the  research 
and  development  activities  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  regarding  advanced 
computer  technology,  and  shall  on  an  ongo- 
ing basis  assess  the  Federal  Government's 
future  requirements  for  next  generation 
computers.  The  Institute  shall  coordinate 
Federal  activities  and  planning  for  such 
future  requirements. 

(f)  In  carrying  out  its  activities  under  this 
Act.  the  Institute  shall  consult  with  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies. 

(g)  The  Institute  shall  investigate,  study 
and  make  recommendations  to  improve  and 
strengthen  computer  education  at  all  educa- 
tional levels,  including  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  vocational  and  trade 
schools,  and  retraining  and  adult  education- 
al programs.  The  Institute  shall  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  improvement  of 
teacher  training  in  computer  education 
through  various  methods.  Including  sabbati- 
cal leaves,  service  training,  seminars,  and 
specially  trained  master  teachers  to  train 
other  teachers. 

(h)  The  Institute  shall  coordinate  and, 
through  incentives,  encourage  cooperative 
efforts  and  programs  among  universities, 
secondary  and  elementary  schools,  industry, 
labor  organizations,  and  units  of  govern- 
ment. In  addition,  the  Institute  shall  devel- 
op plans  to  meet  the  particular  computer 
technology  needs  of  targeted  areas  of  other 
high  technology  and  the  demands  of  chang- 
ing science  and  engineering. 

(1)  The  Institute  shall  evaluate  tax  credits, 
matching  funds,  and  other  incentives  to  en- 
courage the  acquisition  of  appropriate  com- 
puter hardware  for  schools,  to  improve 
teacher  training  In  computer  education,  and 
to  assist  in  the  development  and  acquisition 
of  appropriate  computer  software. 

(j)  The  Institute  shall  conduct  studies  and 
make  recommendations  on  methods  to  pre- 
pare individuals  so  that  they  may  benefit 
from  advances  in  computer  technology. 

(k)  The  Institute  shall  conduct  and  sup- 
port research  Into  the  broad  policy  issues 
concerning  human  use  and  acceptance  of 


computer  technology  in  the  home,  school, 
and  workplace. 

(1)  The  Itistitute  shall  analyze  potential 
impacts  of  regulatory  policies,  patent,  trade- 
mark and  copyright  policies,  and  tax  poli- 
cies on  the  development  of  new  computer 
systems,  the  educational  training  necessary 
for  their  use.  and  the  utilization  of  these 
systems  in  advanced  scientific  research  and 
development  projects. 

(m)  The  Institute  shall  develop  and  assess 
policy  options  to  promote  joint  activites 
among  the  Institute  and  appropriate  gov- 
ernmental, education,  scientific,  industrial, 
commercial,  and  other  private  entities,  in 
order  to  encourage  innovation,  dissemina- 
tion, and  utilization  of  advanced  computer 
technologies. 

(n)  The  Institute  shall  assess  the  needs 
and  means  for  increasing  the  security  of 
computers,  promote  technological  develop- 
ments for  enhancing  computer  security,  and 
provide  a  means  for  dissemination  of  such 
developments. 

GENERAL  ADTHORITV  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

Sec  6.  The  Institute  shall,  as  provided  in 
advance  by  appropriations  Acts,  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Institute 
may.  in  addition  to  such  other  activities  as 
it  considers  appropriate— 

(1)  enter  into  grants,  contracts,  coopera- 
tive agreements,  or  other  arrangements 
with  such  persons,  organizations,  institu- 
tions, or  other  entities  as  are  determined  by 
the  Institute  to  be  most  useful  in  accom- 
plishing the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  receive  funds  from  other  Federal  agen- 
cies for  any  activity  which  the  Institute  is 
authorized  to  conduct: 

(3)  receive  and  use  funds  and  property  do- 
nated by  other  persons,  if  such  funds  and 
property  are  to  be  used  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act: 

(4)  arrange  with  and  reimburse  any  other 
Federal  agency  for  any  activities  which  the 
Institute  is  authorized  to  conduct:  and 

(5)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  volun- 
tary and  uncompensated  personnel,  and  pro- 
vide transportation  and  subsistence  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  individuals  serving  without 
pay. 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Director  shall  receive  basic  pay  at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  II  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5313  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  formulate  the  pro- 
grams and  budgets  of  the  Institute  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Director  of  the  Office 
and  in  consultation  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee established  pursuant  to  section  8  of 
this  Act. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  shall  estab- 
lish a  Computer  Sciences  and  Technology 
Advisory  Committee  to  advise  the  Institute 
concerning  activities  carried  out  under  this 
Act.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  consist 
of  not  more  thMV,ten  members,  who  shall  be 
selected  from  cori^puter  industries  and  the 
academic  commuiiity  on  the  basis  of  their 
education,  training,  experience,  and  exper- 
tise in  science,x«igineering  and  computer 
technologx^-Stich  members  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Director  of  the  Office  for  a  term 
of  3  years.  Any  such  member  shall  be  paid 


at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for 
grade  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  pursu- 
ant to  section  5322  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  (including  travel  time) 
during  which  the  member  is  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  make 
recommendations  to  assist  the  Institute  to 
establish  national  objectives  and  a  long- 
range  plan,  regarding  computer  science  and 
technology,  pursuant  to  section  5(d)  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  on  its  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act.  As  part  of  such 
report,  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  in- 
clude an  evaluation  of  progress  toward 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  Federal  advisory  Committee 
Act  (5  App.  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.). 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

TERMINATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

Sec  10.  The  Institute  shall  terminate  five 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Before  Congress  makes  a  determi- 
nation to  extend  the  Institute's  existence. 
Congress  shall  consider  the  extent  to  which 
the  functions  of  the  Institute  may  be  suc- 
cessfully integrated  into  existing  agencies  or 
entities  of  the  Federal  Government. 

A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  New-Generation 

Computer  User 

(By  Robert  J.  Douglass.  Los  Alamos 

National  Laboratory) 

This  is  a  fictional  account  of  how  the  next 
generation  of  computers  might  help  a  user 
on  a  typical  day  in  1993.  All  technologies 
mentioned  have  already  been  demonstrated 
as  research  prototypes;  only  the  specific  ma- 
chines and  situations  are  fictional  projec- 
tions. In  the  scenario,  the  user,  John  Atara- 
shi,  is  an  actuary  working  for  a  company 
that  develops  retirement  benefit  plans  for 
client  companies  around  the  world. 

John  Atarashi  is  driving  down  the  Bay- 
shore  Freeway  south  of  San  Francisco, 
heading  for  his  office  in  the  southern  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  of  California.  He  sees 
traffic  choked  to  a  halt  about  one-half  mile 
ahead,  just  beyond  the  next  freeway  exit. 
With  a  push  of  a  button  in  his  car,  John 
turns  on  his  new-generation  terminal,  which 
connects  iteelf  to  his  personal  work-station 
computer  at  his  office,  using  cellular  radio 
to  connect  to  the  telephone  system  via  con- 
ventional voice-grade  lines. 

With  a  few  spoken  commands,  which  are 
passed  to  John's  office  work  station,  digi- 
tized, and  recognized  by  a  special  parallel 
voice-recognition  system  trained  to  his 
voice.  John  requests  information  on  alter- 
nate routes  to  his  destination.  To  answer, 
the  office  work  station  connects  itself  via  a 
wideband  digital  network  to  a  computer 
center  of  the  Traffic  Analysis  and  Routing. 
Bay  Area  Basic  Information  Corp.  (Tarba- 
bic).  It  maintains  a  vast  array  of  optical 
disks  that  contain  digitized  maps  of  the 
entire  Bay  Area,  and  the  company  has  a 
parallel  supercomputer  that,  given  an  initial 
location  and  destination,  can  retrieve  the 
relevant  maps  and  perform  searches  to  de- 
termine alternate  routes. 

To  provide  travel-time  estimates,  the  Tar- 
babic  machine  estimates  traffic  volume  on 
different  routes  using  a  network  of  traffic- 


flow  sensors  that  have  been  placed  along 
most  of  the  major  roads  and  highways  in 
the  Bay  Area.  Tarbabic  returns  descriptions 
to  John's  office  work  station  of  the  alter- 
nate routes  and  estimated  times,  along  with 
a  bill  for  the  service. 

John  listens  to  the  alternatives,  which 
have  been  converted  into  spoken  output  by 
the  work  station  and  sent  to  the  new-gen- 
eration terminal  in  John's  car.  He  decides  to 
pull  off  at  the  next  exit  and  pursue  a  differ- 
ent route.  As  he  drives,  he  asks  his  work  sta- 
tion to  read  him  his  electronic  mall  and  any 
telephone  messages  that  have  been  stored 
automatically  and  digitally  on  his  compa- 
ny's central  communications  computer.  He 
notes  one  message  needing  immediate  atten- 
tion and  dictates  a  response.  It  is  digitized 
and  compressed  by  a  special  speech  proces- 
sor at  his  work  station  and  sent  to  the  recip- 
ient, along  with  copies  to  people  he  names. 
One  of  his  messages  Indicated  that  a  trip 
to  Mexico  City  was  in  order  to  present  a 
benefit  plan  to  a  company  there  for  the 
first  time.  (Although  most  meetings  with 
regular  clients  are  teleconferences,  John's 
company  long  ago  discovered  that  no  tech- 
nology could  replace  the  need  for  human 
interaction  when  establishing  rapport  with 
a  new  client.)  John  requests  that  his  work 
station  reserve  for  him  the  flights  and  a 
rental  car  for  the  required  dates;  he  decides 
to  book  his  hotel  later,  when  he  is  not  re- 
stricted to  voice  commands  and  spoken 
output  and  can  examine  the  hotel  visually 
on  the  computer  screen. 

Planning  a  trip  is  a  relatively  complex  ac- 
tivity, and  John's  company  owns  a  knowl- 
edge-based inference  system  and  supporting 
parallel  hardwEwe  that  runs  several  types  of 
expert  systems,  including  one  that  serves  as 
an  expert  trip  planner.  John's  work  station 
passes  the  dates  to  the  expert  trip  planner, 
which  in  turn  connects  to  the  Bay  Area 
Travel  Information  Corp.  (BATI),  which 
provides  flight  and  rental  car  information. 

After  examining  John's  calendar,  his  per- 
sonal profile  of  travel  preferences,  and  the 
flight  alternatives  available,  the  expert  trip 
planner  asks  the  BATI  computer  to  make 
some  specific  reservations,  remembering  to 
request  vegetarian  meals  for  John  on  the 
plane.  Billing  and  ticketing  are  handled 
automatically  by  the  trip  planner,  the  BATI 
computer,  and  the  accounting  system  of 
John's  company. 

Having  taken  care  of  his  immediate  work. 
John  completes  the  drive  to  his  office  whUe 
listening  to  selections  of  music  he  has  re- 
quested. His  new-generation  terminal  plays 
the  requests  after  retrieving  them  from  a 
digitized  storage  disk  In  his  car. 

At  the  office  John  can  attend  to  some 
problems  that  require  more  powerful  Inter- 
action with  new-generation  computers  than 
are  permitted  by  voice  alone.  At  his  work 
station,  he  has  a  high-resolution  color  image 
and  graphics  display,  equipped  with  a 
touch-sensitive  screen.  He  decides  to  use 
this  capability  to  browse  through  a  multi- 
media computer  "book"  describing  Mexico 
City,  a  service  provided  by  a  company  offer- 
ing a  library  of  such  books  for  cities  around 
the  world.  In  response  to  an  earlier  request, 
the  Information  on  Mexico  City  has  been 
sent  yla  satellite  and  is  now  on  an  optical 
disk  at  John's  work  station. 

His  terminal  calls  up  a  sequence  of  images 
of  the  Zona  Rosa  district  of  Mexico  City, 
where  his  meeting  will  be  held.  Although 
the  scene  looks  like  a  video  tape  of  the  city, 
John  can  control  what  Image  sequences  are 
displayed  by  touching  left-  or  rlght-tum 
commands  on  the  screen,  which  gives  him 


the  sensation  of  actually  walking  and  driv- 
ing around  the  Zona  Rosa.  John  sees  an  at- 
tractive hotel  and  "walks  "  inside  to  check  it 
out.  He  likes  the  lobby,  looks  at  a  roOm,  and 
decides  to  stay  there  during  his  business 
visit.  He  requeste  the  expert  trip-planning 
program-  to  make  the  reservations;  it  looks 
at  John's  travel  schedule  to  figure  out  the 
days  for  which  he  will  need  reservations  and 
notes  that  it  must  tell  the  hotel's  computer 
that  his  room  should  be  held  for  late  arriv- 
al. 

Having  taken  care  of  his  travel  plans  and 
obtained  a  feel  for  Mexico  City,  John  now 
turns  to  the  business-related  aspects  of  his 
trip.  He  is  putting  together  a  package  on  re- 
tirement benefits  for  his  client,  the  Mexican 
branch  of  a  multinational  corporation.  He 
needs  some  exj>ert  advice  about  government 
regulations  dealing  with  retirement  benefits 
in  Mexico  and,  to  get  it,  he  requests  a  ses- 
sion with  his  company's  knowledge-based 
computing  system. 

The  same  parallel  hardware  and  logical- 
Inference  software  that  worked  out  his 
travel  plans  now  help  him  with  benefit  reg- 
ulations by  retrieving  information  from  a 
different  knowledge  base.  After  an  Interac- 
tive session  with  the  expert  system,  John  is 
able  to  complete  the  outline  of  his  proposed 
benefits  plan,  file  It  In  the  machine  for  later 
review,  and  forward  copies  to  other  mem- 
bers of  his  team  for  comments. 

His  work  done  for  the  day,  John  relaxes 
before  heading  home  by  using  his  office 
work  station  to  wander  around  the  streets 
of  Tanglers. 


By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
S.J.  Res.  210.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  Janu- 
ary 1,  1984,  and  ending  December  31. 
1984.  as  the  "Year  of  Excellance  in 
Education";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

YEAR  OF  excellence  IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
nation,  we  have  no  more  important 
task  than  to  insure  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  the  world's  longest  lived  democ- 
racy. Our  ability  to  fulfUl  this  obliga- 
tion has  recently  been  called  into 
question  by  recent  studies  of  Ameri- 
ca's educational  system. 

More  than  50  major,  nationwide 
studies  have  reached  virtually  the 
same  conclusion:  that  there  is  an 
urgent  need  to  improve  American  edu- 
cation. The  most  prominent,  the 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education,  was  a  clarion 
call  to  all  of  us  to  act  constructively 
and  decisively. 

For  this  reason,  the  resolution  I  in- 
troduce today  seeks  to  designate  1984 
as  the  "Year  of  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion." We  must  renew  the  successful 
methods  of  the  past  while  seeking  in- 
novative ways  of  attaining  excellence 
in  the  future. 

Quality  education  is  indispensable  to 
maintaining  the  common  bonds  we 
share  as  citizens.  We  must  pass  on  to 
our  children  America's  heritage  of  po- 
litical freedom  and  cultural  achieve- 
ment and  our  schools  are  vital  to  this 
effort. 
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Our  economic  future,  too,  depends 
on  our  schools.  Our  society  will  rely 
ever  more  heavily  on  techinical  and 
scientific  competence.  Our  educational 
system  must  produce  the  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians  to  insure 
that  our  Nation  will  remain  economi- 
cally competitive  in  the  days  ahead. 

Because  education  plays  such  an  es- 
sential role  in  our  society,  the  findings 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education  have  produced  a 
ground  swell  of  support  for  the  efforts 
to  improve  and  reform  our  schools. 

According  to  a  recent  Gallup  Poll,  a 
large  majority  of  Americans  believe 
that  educati0n  should  be  at  the  top  of 
our  Nation's  priorities.  Nine  out  of  ten 
of  the  Nations  business  leaders  say 
that  improvements  in  education  are 
needed,  and  46  percent  indicate  that 
education  should  be  the  focus  of  an 
immediate  national  concern.  Recently, 
in  educational  hearings  that  I  held 
across  the  State  of  Virginia,  citizens 
and  educators  alike  echoed  these  sen- 
timents. 

Collectively  and  individually,  we 
must  strive  for  educational  excellence. 
Educational  excellence  can  be  realized 
only  through  a  sustained  nationwide 
examination  and  discussion  of  paths 
to  educational  improvement.  That 
process  must  involve  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Federal,  State,  and  local, 
along  with  the  private  sector.  We  must 
identify  our  goals  clearly  and  agree 
upon  an  appropriate  division  of  re- 
sponsibility to  achieve  them  Enact- 
ment of  this  resolution,  which  would 
underscore  our  commitment  to  educa- 
tional excellence,  is  the  indispensible 
first  step  to  this  end. 

Any  response  must  be  rooted  at  the 
local  and  State  levels.  Reform  must 
make  use  of  the  talent  and  experience 
of  those  who  know  education  best.  We 
should  look  to  the  school  boards, 
teachers,  and  principals  for  guidance 
and  counsel.  They  understand  the  spe- 
cific requirements  of  their  communi- 
ties and  their  students  and  we  must 
build  on  their  knowledge. 

Our  efforts  to  attain  the  best  must 
begin  at  home.  No  true  reform  can 
take  place  without  the  active  and 
wholehearted  support  of  parents. 
Schools  are  only  one  element  in  the 
education  of  our  children.  The  com- 
mission report  concluded  that  parents 
have  the  responsibility  to  be  a  "living 
example  of  what  we  expect  our  chil- 
dren to  honor  and  emulate."  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  investments  that 
parents  make  in  their  children  and  the 
values  that  they  instill  in  them  are 
major  determinants  of  how  the  chil- 
dren will  fare  in  the  schools— and  in 
life. 

In  addition  to  supporting  our  chil- 
dren's academic  achievement  and  per- 
sonal development  in  the  home,  we 
must  develop  incentives  to  recruit  and 
retain  excellent  teachers  in  our  public 
schools.  The  fact  now  is  that  less  than 


5  percent  of  college  freshmen  now 
want  to  teach— down  from  40  percent 
in  10  years. 

A  notable  step  to  this  end  was  re- 
cently armounced  by  my  alma  mater, 
Hampden-Sydney  College  in  Virginia. 
Hampden-Sydney  has  instituted  a  pri- 
vate program  to  provide  interest-free 
loans  and  scholarship  grants  to  stu- 
dents who  commit  themselves  to  a 
career  in  public  school  teaching.  After 
2  or  3  years  of  teaching,  the  loans 
made  by  the  college  would  be  entirely 
forgiven.  This  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
initiative  that  ought  to  be  emulated 
throughout  the  country. 

Other  efforts  might  include  general 
salary  increases,  merit  pay  proposals 
for  exceptional  teachers,  teacher 
training  and  retraining  programs,  and 
grants  and  loans  to  attract  outstand- 
ing students.  Local  and  State  officials 
must  develop  strategies  for  retaining 
qualified  educators  that  meet  local 
needs. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  joint  resolu- 
tion will  focus  the  attention  of  the 
98th  Congress  and  the  Nation  on  ap- 
propriate and  innovative  methods  to 
strengthen  education  in  America.  As 
individuals,  we  must  nurture  the  love 
of  learp'-^c.  respect  for  authority,  and 
the  will  to  achieve  at  home.  As  a  socie- 
ty, our  goal  must  be  motivated  and  dis- 
ciplined students  and  enthusiastic  and 
dedicated  teachers.  For  only  by  setting 
such  standards  can  we  be  assured  of 
the  leadership  necessary  to  sustain 
American  democracy  in  the  21st  centu- 
ry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  210' 

To  designate  the  period  commencing  Jan- 
uary 1.  1984.  and  ending  December  31,  1984, 
as  the  'Year  of  Excellence  in  Education". 

Whereas*  the  future  of  our  Nation  depends 
on  the  quality  of  education  today: 

Whereas  every  child  is  a  precious  resource 
whose  potential  should  be  realized  to  the 
fullest: 

Whereas  preservation  of  our  priceless 
legacy  of  democracy,  individual  liberty,  and 
rule  of  law  requires  informed  citizens: 

Whereas  an  economy  based  increasingly 
on  technical  competence  will  impose  new 
demands  on  our  schools: 

Whereas  the  National  Commission  on 
Educational  Excellence  and  numerous  other 
nationwide  studies  have  concluded  that 
there  is  an  urgent  need  to  improve  our 
American  education: 

Whereas  a  national  effort  is  necessary  to 
revitalize  our  educational  system: 

Whereas  academic  excellence  requires  pa- 
rental involvement; 

Whereas  a  quality  education  for  our 
teachers  is  essential  to  ensure  the  compe- 
tence of  our  Nation's  future  leaders:  and 

Whereas  local  community  and  volunteer 
efforts  in  support  of  education  require  more 
national  recognition:  Now,  therefore.  l>e  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 


in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  January  1.  1984.  and  ending 
December  31.  1984.  is  designated  as  the 
"Year  of  Excellence  in  Education",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  encouraging  parents, 
teachers,  administrators,  government  offi- 
cials, and  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  year  with  activities  aimed  at  re- 
storing the  American  educational  system  to 
its  place  of  preeminence  among  the  nations 
of  the  world. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 

S.  337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  337,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  per- 
manent the  deduction  for  charitable 
contributions  by  nonitemizer. 

S.  842 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Teimessee 
(Mr.  Sasser)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  842,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax 
incentives  for  the  issuance  of  small 
business  participating  debentures. 

S.   1256 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1256,  a  bill  to  authorize 
special  assistance  for  desegregation  ac- 
tivities. 

S.  1262 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1262,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  improve  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  procedures 
concerning  investigations  and  audits 
of  churches,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   MOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Seantor  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepseni  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1405,  a  bill  to  assure  the  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  all  citizens  and  to  pro- 
vide criminal  penalties  for  violations 
thereof. 

S.  1566 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1566,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  civil 
penalties  for  false  claims  and  state- 
ments made  to  the  United  States,  to 
certain  recipients  of  property,  services, 
or  money  from  the  United  States,  or 
to  parties  to  contracts  with  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1644 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1644.  a  bill  to  improve  Federal 
criminal  sentencing  by  imprisoning 
dangerous  and  violent  offenders  and 


by  diverting  nonviolent  offenders  from 
imprisonment  to  restitution  or  com- 
munity service  programs. 

S.   1737 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1737,  a  bill  to  make  permanent 
section  1619  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
which  provides  SSI  benefits  for  indivi- 
suals  who  perform  substantial  gainful 
activity  despite  a  severe  medical  im- 
pairment. 

S.   1746 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rudman,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato).  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1746,  a  bill 
to  require  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment procure  from  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy  the  goods  and  services 
necessary  for  the  operations  and  man- 
agement of  certain  Government  agen- 
cies and  that  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  identify  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  produce,  man- 
ufacture, or  otherwise  provide  goods 
and  services  which  should  be  provided 
by  the  private  sector  and  prepare  a 
schedule  for  transferring  such  activi- 
ties to  the  private  sector. 

S.   1777 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1777,  a  bill  to  amend 
part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  require  each  State  to  devel- 
op, implement,  and  enforce  a  system 
of  mandatory  and  immediate  deduc- 
tions from  wages  for  the  collection  of 
child-support  payments. 

S.   1925 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1925,  a  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tional coal  science,  technology,  and  en- 
gineering development  program. 

S.  2023 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2023,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  assure  compliance  mobile  with 
source  emission  standards. 

S.  2029 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2029,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
payment  of  social  security  benefits  to 
aliens  illegally  employed  or  residing  in 
the  United  States. 

S.  2050 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2050,  a  bill  to  provide 
local  communities  with  a  right  of  first 


refusal  to  purchase  a  major  league 
baseball  franchise  if  the  owners  offer 
the  franchise  for  sale  to  prospective 
purchasers  who  intend  to  move  such 
franchise  to  another  conrmiunity. 

S.  2080 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2080,  a  bill  to  make  per- 
manent a  tax  provision  to  encourage 
employers  to  provide  legal  services  for 
their  employees. 

S.  2082 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2082,  a  bill  to  identify,  commemorate, 
and  preserve  the  legacy  of  historic 
landscapes  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2083 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Garn),  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Kasten),  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2083,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  exempt  from  Federal  income 
taxes  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  who  die  as  a  result 
of  hostile  action. 

S.  2124 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Tsongas)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2124,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Energy  Policy  'and  Conservation  Act  to 
eliminate  preemption  of  a  States'  au- 
thority to  establish  or  enforce  any 
energy  efficiency  standard  or  similar 
requirement  if  a  Federal  energy  effi- 
ciency standard  has  not  been  estab- 
lished. 

S.  2142 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2142,  a  bill  to  increase  by 
$500,000,000  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  with  respect  to  title 
XX  of  the  Social  ^eWirity  Act,  to  ear- 
mark such  increase  for  the  provision 
of  child  care  services  and  activities, 
and  to  establish  a  national  advisory 
commission  on  child  care. 

S.  2165 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2165,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  increase  research 
activities,  to  foster  university  research 
and  scientific  training,  and  to  encour- 
age the  contribution  of  scientific 
equipment  to  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

S.  2168 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  the 


Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher), 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2168,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  broadcasting 
rights  of  legally  qualified  candidates 
for  public  office  and  to  create  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  for  violations  of  this  act. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Levin),  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
97,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  on  public 
grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
its  environs,  in  honor  and  commemo- 
ration of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  the 
allied  forces  who  served  in  the  Korean 
war. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  118,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  establish  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
One  Hundred  Seventy-Fifth  Anniver- 
sary Commission. 

senate  joint  RESOLUTION  148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  148,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  May  6,  1984,  through  May  13,  1984, 
as  "National  Tuberous  Sclerosis 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  184 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Boren),  the.  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle),  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd),  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  184,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
March  4.  1984,  through  March  10, 
1984.  as  "National  Beta  Club  Week." 

senate  RESOLUTION  188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Nunn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  188.  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  award  Ben- 
jamin  Elijah   Mays   the   Presidential 
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Medal  of  FYeedom  in  honor  of  his  dis- 
tinguished career  as  an  educator,  civil 
rights  leader,  and  theologian. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  305-ES- 
TABUSHING  A  NATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION ON  FEDERAL  SPEND- 
ING REFORM 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Denton)  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 
S.  Res.  305 

Whereas  federal  spending  currently  ex- 
ceeds three-fourths  of  a  trillion  dollars  and, 
according  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  will  surpass  the  trillion  dollar  a  year 
level  l)efore  the  end  of  this  decade;  and 

Whereas  an  ever-growing  share  of  the  fed- 
eral budget  is  uncontrollable;  and 

Whereas  the  increasing  loss  of  control  is 
due  primarily  to  the  tre;nendous  growth  of 
entitlement  programs— so  called  because 
their  recipients  are  legally  "entitled"  to  ben- 
efits; and 

Whereas  the  share  of  federal  budget  take- 
up  by  entitlements  has  grown  from  36.1  per- 
cent in  1967.  to  a  high  of  59.1  percent  in 
1980.  with  entitlements  comprising  over  50 
percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1984  budget:  and 

Whereas  since  1970,  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  product,  federal  receipts  and 
federal  outlays  have  averaged  19.2  percent 
and  21.9  percent  of  GNP  respectively;  and 

Whereas  detailed  examination  of  histori- 
cal trends  point  to  expenditure  growth  as 
the  real  culprit  of  our  ever-diminishing  abil- 
ity to  balance  the  federal  government's 
books;  and 

Whereas  the  obvious  result  of  this  eco- 
nomic imbalance  is  persistent  deficits;  and 

Whereas  deficits  do  matter,  for  ihey 
signal  something  is  fundamentally  wrong 
with  the  trend  in  government  spending;  and 

Whereas  the  continued  increase  in  federal 
spending  results  m  large  budget  deficits; 
and 

Whereas  large  budget  deficits  cause  a  rise 
in  interest  rates  and  inflation  and  can  choke 
off  the  current  economic  recovery;  there- 
fore 

Be  it  resolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

'D  A  National  Commission  on  Federal 
Spending  Reform,  similar  to  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security  Reform,  be 
established  to  study  the  growth  in  federal 
spending  and  report  to  the  Congress  after 
January  1.  1985.  on  those  steps  Congress 
might  consider  for  the  purp>ose  of  reforming 
fedeal  spending  programs  and  curbing  their 
growth  in  an  effort  to  regain  control  of  the 
federal  budget  and  reduce  the  federal  defi- 
cit. 

(2)  Such  commission  should— 

(a)  be  composed  of  distinguished  leaders 
from  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  government,  business,  labor,  and  educa- 
tion: and 

(b>  consult  with  other  private  and  public 
sector  experts  for  recommendations  about 
reforms  that  would  best  address  existing 
problems. 

BIPARTISAN  COMMISSION  ON  rCDERAL  SPENDING 
REFORM 

Mr,  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
bipartisan  National  Commission  on 
Federal  Spending  Reform. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  proper  referral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
the  majority  leader  spoke  earlier 
about  the  agenda  for  this  session,  and 
that  is  what  the  bipartisan  National 
Commission  on  Federal  Spending 
Reform  would  establish,  an  agenda  for 
this  session. 

Federal  spending  is  quickly  ap- 
proaching a  trillion  dollars  a  year.  In 
order  words,  for  quite  awhile  Federal 
spending  has  been  inunune  to  any  in- 
stitutional reform.  Any  examination 
of  historical  trends  points  of  Federal 
expenditure  growth  as  the  real  culprit 
Congress's  inability  to  balance  the 
Federal  Government's  books. 

The  American  public  understands 
the  cause  of  the  large  Federal  budget 
deficit.  The  American  public  also  un- 
derstands how  to  eradicate  the  large 
Federal  budget  deficit. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  found  that  a 
large  majority  of  Americans  are  aware 
that  Goverrunent  is  operating  at  a  loss 
and  70  percent  said  spending  cuts  are 
the  way  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Only  16  percent  favored  raising 
taxes. 

While  some  would  have  us  believe 
that  "all  the  stones  have  been  turned 
over, "  a  recent  quote  from  OMB  Di- 
rector Stockman,  the  American  public 
will  not  be  fooled  by  that  type  of 
Washington  mentality  that  the  Feder- 
al budget  cannot  be  reduced. 

My  answer  to  that  is  stones  might 
have  been  turned  over,  but  the  Ameri- 
can public  knows  that  when  they  were 
turned  over.  Congress  did  not  do  any- 
thing with  them. 

Again,  the  public  knows  that  the 
budget  can  be  reduced  and  so  do  I. 

As  I  stated  above,  my  resolution  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  bipartisan 
National  Commission  on  Federal 
Spending  Reform.  Such  a  commission 
would  be  established  to  study  and 
review  the  growth  in  Federal  spending 
and  report  to  Congress,  after  January 
1,  1985,  on  those  steps  Congress  might 
consider  for  the  purpose  of  making 
fundamental  spending  reforms  in  an 
effort  to  regain  control  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 

Unlike  other  conmilssions  being 
talked  about,  such  as  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Deficits,  this  Com- 
mission would  be  instructed  to  address 
fundamental  spending  reform  rather 
than  to  rely  on  tax  increases  in  ad- 
dressing the  deficit  issue.  History  re- 
peatedly has  illustrated  that,  for  the 
most  part,  tax  increases  finance  added 
Government  spending  and  do  little  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  The  public  will  not 
continue  to  be  fooled  by  token  stabs  at 
fundamental  spending  reform. 

Moreover,  the  creation  of  this  Com- 
mission provides  a  way  to  achieve  bi- 
partisanship on  fundamental  spending 


reforms  that  currently  is  so  difficult  to 
achieve  in  the  Congress. 

Any  serious  or  responsible  efforts  to 
address  fundamental  spending  reform 
must  include  consideration  of  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  entitlement  pro- 
grams, so-called  because  their  recipi- 
ents are  "legally"  entitled  to  benefits. 
Entitled  to  benefits  yes;  entitled  to  un- 
controlled growth,  no.  The  tremen- 
dous growth  In  these  programs  has 
caused  an  evergrowing  share  of  the 
Federal  budget  to  become  uncontrolla- 
ble. The  share  of  the  Federal  budget 
taken  by  entitlements  has  grown  from 
36.1  percent  in  1967  to  a  high  of  59.1 
percent  in  1980.  and  will  comprise  over 
50  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget. 

While  these  subjects  are  sensitive 
issues  for  discussion,  consideration  of 
the  tremendous  growth  rate  of  entitle- 
ment programs  cannot  be  put  off  until 
the  future  without  continued  adverse 
fiscal  consequences.  The  fundamental 
reforms  that  are  necessary  in  Federal 
spending  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a 
piecemeal  fashion,  but,  for  the  sake  of 
fairness  and  equity,  must  be  consid- 
ered in  a  package  so  that  all  recipients 
know  that  each  is  being  treated  in  the 
same  manner  or  method. 

Deficits  do  matter,  for  they  indicate 
that  something  is  fundamentally 
wrong  m  the  trend  of  Government 
spending.  The  only  way  to  reverse  the 
prospect  of  continuing  large  future 
budget  deficits  is  to  make  the  neces- 
sary fundamental  spending  reforms. 
Making  recommendations  to  accom- 
plish the  necessary  reforms  would  be 
the  task  of  this  Commission  estab- 
lished by  my  resolution, 

Mr,  President,  the  American  taxpay- 
er is  not  being  represented  properly 
when  he  is  exposed  unwillingly  to  mas- 
sive overspending  and  mismanagement 
of  his  tax  dollars.  The  focus  of  the 
Congress  should  be  on  reforms  of 
spending  programs  before  any  other 
action  is  contemplated, 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  creation  of  a  bipartisan  Na- 
tional Conunission  on  Federal  Spend- 
ing Reforms  in  an  effort  to  reverse  the 
current  fiscal  crisis. 


SENATE      RESOLUTION      306-RE- 

LATING   TO   THE   FOOD   STAMP 

PROGRAM 

Mr,  ANDREWS  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Kennedy)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry: 

S.  Res.  306 

Whereas  during  the  last  two  years  numer- 
ous studies  and  hearings  on  the  problem  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  America  have 
been  conducted  by  members  of  the  Senate 
as  well  as  private  groups  and  religious  orga- 
nizations; 

Whereas  the  reports  which  have  been 
issued  as   a   result   of  these  studies   have 


unanimously  concluded  that  the  incidence 
of  hunger  has  been  increasing  significantly; 

Whereas  these  reports  make  it  clear  that 
the  evidence  of  hunger  is  undeniable,  that 
the  facts  about  hunger  are  not  anecdotal 
but  overwhelming  and  that  the  demand  for 
food  is  much  greater  than  the  resources 
available  to  private  and  public  agencies  at- 
tempting to  provide  relief  for  the  hungry  of 
this  nation; 

Whereas  nutritional  needs  and  the  cost  of 
providing  an  adequate  diet  to  meet  these 
nutritional  needs  do  not  vary  significantly 
throughout  the  United  States  and  therefore 
a  federal  role  is  appropriate; 

Whereas  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Food  Assistance  Programs  has  issued  a 
report  which  fails  to  acknowledge  that 
hunger  is  a  growing  problem  which  de- 
mands vigorous  federal  actions  and  has  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  make  participa- 
tion in  the  Federal  Pood  Stamp  Programs 
optional  with  the  States; 

Whereas  adoption  of  this  recommendation 
would  inevitably  make  food  assistance  and 
child  nutrition  programs  less  responsive  to 
need,  lead  to  significant  gaps  In  coverage, 
and  create  serious  hardship  for  the  needy: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(1)  the  Food  Stamp  Program  as  well  as 
other  food  assistance  programs  should 
remain  national  programs  and  the  block 
grant  concept  proposed  by  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Food  Assistance  Programs 
should  not  t>e  adopted. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  address  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Issues  facing  our  Nation  and 
this  Congress.  Hunger  has  reemerged 
as  a  crucial  problem  here  in  this  coun- 
try and  I  believe  It  Is  a  problem  that 
must  be  seriously  considered  In  this 
session  of  Congress. 

During  the  past  2  years  Members  of 
Congress,  Government  agencies,  and  a 
number  of  private  organizations  have 
conducted  studies  on  the  hunger  prob- 
lem. This  past  June,  I  held  a  hearing 
In  Denver  to  look  at  surplus  commodi- 
ty programs  and  related  hunger  Issues, 
In  November,  Senator  Kennedy  visited 
four  cities  and  a  number  of  communi- 
ties In  eastern  Kentucky  to  Investigate 
the  hunger  problem.  These  studies, 
and  the  reports  Issued  following  the 
congressional  hearings  show  conclu- 
sively that  hunger  In  America  is  on 
the  rise. 

I  believe  that  hunger  and  poverty 
are  national  concerns  which  require  a 
uniform  Federal  response.  The  adop- 
tion of  block  grants  to  States  for  food 
stamps  and  other  food  assistance  pro- 
grams would  make  these  programs  less 
responsive  and  In  the  long  run  would 
lead  inevitably  to  an  increase  In 
hunger.  The  National  Governors'  As- 
sociation, the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  and  the  U,S,  Conference  of 
Mayors  all  strongly  oppose  the  block 
grant  concept.  I  am  submitting  today  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  food  stamp 
program  and  other  food  assistance 
programs  to  remain  Federal  programs, 
I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
senior    Senator    from    Massachusetts 


has  joined  me  as  an  original  sponsor  of 
this  legislation, 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  bipartisan 
nature  of  the  Federal  food,  nutrition 
and  commodity  distribution  programs. 
When  hunger  was  discovered  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  1960's,  It  became  the  con- 
cern of  Republicans,  Democrats,  and 
Independents  alike.  I  believe  there  Is  a 
strong  feeling  in  the  United  States 
that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  be 
hungry  or  malnourished,  unless  by 
personal  choice,  we  are  a  land  of  sub- 
stantial agricultural  abimdance,  im- 
matched  in  the  history  of  the  world.  I 
am  convinced  that  Congress  must  act 
this  year  to  employ  these  great  re- 
sources and  Improve  existing  Federal 
food  assistance  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  past  Congress  has  rejected 
block  grant  proposals  for  food  assist- 
ance programs,  my  resolution  makes  it 
clear  that  the  Senate  will  not  waste 
precious  time  debating  the  block  grant 
issue,  but  rather  will  move  on  to  con- 
structive solutions  to  the  hunger  prob- 
lem in  America.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  Senator  Kennedy  and  myself  in 
supporting  this  resolution.  The  people 
of  this  Nation,  and  in  particular  it's 
children,  are  our  greatest  resource. 
The  Federal  food  assistance  and  nutri- 
tion programs  represent  a  cost  effec- 
tive Investment  In  our  future.  It  Is  my 
hope  this  resolution  will  help  insure 
that  these  programs  remain  viable  and 
effective. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


PRESERVATION  OF  UNIVERSAL 
TELEPHONE  SERVICE 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENTS  NOS, 
2667  THROUGH  2674 

(Ordered  to  He  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  eight 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1660)  relating  to 
the  preservation  of  universal  tele- 
phone service;  as  follows: 

AMENDia3«T  No.  2667 

On  page  13.  strike  lines  16  through  21,  and 
insert  the  following: 

"Or 

"(B)  serves  75,000  or  fewer  access  lines 
within  a  state:" 

Amendment  No.  2668 

On  page  13,  strike  lines  16  through  21,  and 
insert  the  following; 

"Or 

"(B)  serves  75,000  or  fewer  access  lines 
within  a  state;" 

Amendment  No.  2669 

On  page  17.  line  21,  strike  the  quotation 
marks  and  second  period. 

On  page  17,  insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section immediately  after  line  21; 

"(j)  The  Commission  may  not  impose  on 
any  entity  providing  not-for-profit  biblio- 
graphic   services    or    any    orphanage    any 


charge  for  telecommunications  services 
which  was  not  imposed  on  such  entity  on 
December  31,  1983,  unless  the  Commission 
has  made  a  finding  that  these  entities  have 
adequate  facilities  at  reasonable  charges.". 

Amendment  No.  2670 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  Commission  may  not  impose  on  any 
entity  providing  not-for-profit  bibliographic 
services  or  any  orphEinage  any  charge  for 
telecommunications  services  which  was  not 
imposed  on  such  entity  on  December  31, 
1083.  unless  the  Commission  has  made  a 
finding  that  these  entities  have  adequate  fa- 
cilities at  reasonable  charges.". 

Amendment  No.  2671 

On  Page  14,  line  2.  insert  the  following 
after  "United  SUtes": 

"The  average  cost  per  subscriber  line  for 
any  company  shall  consist  of  its  total  ex- 
penses associated  with,  and  a  return  on  its 
investment  in.  all  non-traffic  sensitive  facili- 
ties, using  a  uniform  nationwide  rate  of 
return." 

Amendment  No.  2672 

On  Page  14,  line  2.  insert  the  following 
after  "United  States": 

"The  average  cost  per  subscriber  line  for 
any  company  shall  consist  of  its  total  ex- 
penses associate)}  with,  and  a  return  on  its 
investment  in.  all  non-traffic  sensitive  facili- 
ties, using  a  uniform  nationwide  rate  of 
return." 

Amendment  No.  2673 

On  page  21,  line  7.  add  the  following  at 
the  end  of  the  section: 

"The  Commission  shall  also  initiate,  not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  day  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  proceedings  to  develop  an 
equitable  plan  for  assuring  that  the  higher 
costs  of  providing  such  services  to  rural  or 
remote  areas  throughout  the  United  States 
at  integrated  rates  will  be  shared  by  all 
users  of  MTS  and  WATS  services  and  sub- 
stitutable  services." 

Amendment  No.  2674 

On  page  21.  line  7.  add  the  following  at 
the  end  of  the  section: 

"The  Commission  shall  also  initiate,  not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  day  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  proceedings  to  develop  an 
equitable  plan  for  assuring  that  the  higher 
costs  of  providing  such  services  to  rural  or 
remote  areas  throughout  the  United  States 
at  integrated  rates  will  be  shared  by  all 
users  of  MTS  and  WATS  services  and  sub- 
stitu table  services." 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

committee  on  small  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  will 
hold  a  full  corrunlttee  meeting  to  con- 
sider an  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing funding  for  the  committee  for  the 
period  of  March  1,  1984  to  February 
28,  1985,  on  January  30,  1984,  starting 
at  4  p.m.  In  room  428A,  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building.  For  futher  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Bob  Dotchln,  staff 
director  of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
5175. 
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Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee's  hearing  on  Federal 
antitrust  enforcement  and  its  impact 
on  small  business  scheduled  for  Janu- 
ary 24.  1984  has  been  rescheduled  for 
Februai^  7.  1984,  starling  at  9:30  a.m. 
in  room  428A.  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Michael  Morris,  com- 
mittee counsel,  at  224-5175. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committees  Subcommittee  on  In- 
novation and  Technology  will  hold  an 
oversight  hearing  on  Public  Law  97- 
219.  the  Small  Business  Innovation 
Research  Act  of  1981.  on  March  1. 
1984.  The  hearing  will  begin  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  428A,  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building.  Senator  Rudman  will 
chair.  For  further  information,  please 
contact  Bob  Dotchin,  staff  director  of 
the  committee  at  224-5175. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee's  National  Advisory 
Council  will  hold  an  all-day  meeting 
on  March  15.  1984,  starting  at  8:30 
a.m.  in  room  428A.  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Bob  Dotchin.  staff 
director  of  the  committee,  at  224-5175. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ANDRE'WS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  has  scheduled  the  continuation 
of  its  oversight  hearing  on  the  impact 
that  certain  coal  land  exchanges  be- 
tween the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  western  land  grant  railroads  will 
have  on  the  value  on  Indian-owned 
coal. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
day, January  24,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
SD-538,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Tom  Champion  or  Max  Richtman  at 
244-2251. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGBICULTDRE.  NITTHITION.  AND 
rORESTKY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  to  receive  testimo- 
ny on  H.R.  3960,  the  North  Carolina 
Wilderness  Act  of  1983. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
designate  certain  public  lands  in  North 
Carolina  as  additions  to  the  national 
wilderness  preservation  system. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, January  25,  1984,  at  10  a.m.,  in 
room  328-A,  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Anyone  wishing  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  the  committee 
staff  at  224-2035. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  February  9,  1984.  at  9:30 
a.m.,  in  room  SD-430  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  to  discuss  S. 


2145.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  facilitate  in- 
dustrial homework,  including  sewing, 
knitting,  and  craftmaking,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Persons  desiring  to 
testify  should  submit  a  written  request 
to  Chairman  Don  Nickles,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510.  Requests  to  testify  must  be  sub- 
mitted no  later  than  January  30.  1984. 
If  you  have  any  questions  concerning 
the  hearing,  please  contact  Chuck 
Carroll  at  202-224-5546. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CHURCHES  AND  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
package  of  social  security  reforms  en- 
acted earlier  this  year,  for  the  first 
time,  requires  employees  of  churches 
and  religious  organizations  to  partici- 
pate in  social  security.  That  provision 
raises  a  serious  constitutional  question 
involving  separation  of  church  and 
state.  This  week  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  conducted  a  hearing  on  an 
amendment  introduced  by  Senator 
Jepsen  of  Iowa  to  delay  implementa- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  social  security 
package  for  2  years  so  that  Congress 
may  further  consider  the  important 
constitutional  questions  raise. 

I  ask  further  that  the  text  of  my  tes- 
timony before  the  committee  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  Thomas  F.  Eacleton 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today  concerning  the  constitu- 
tionality of  Congress  requiring  religious  or- 
ganizations including  churches,  and  their 
employees,  to  participate  in  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  When  Congress  so  voted  last 
March,  it  broke  with  the  Social  Security 
Act's  historic  tradition  since  1935  of  reject- 
ing mandatory  coverage  of  these  organiza- 
tions. 

Mandating  participation  of  religious  orga- 
nizations in  our  tax  system.  I  believe,  vio- 
lates the  constitutional  principle  of  religious 
liberty  required  by  the  First  Amendment 
and  as  embodied  in  more  than  100  years  of 
Supreme  Court  jurisprudence.  Should  Con- 
gress fall  to  amend  the  social  security  pack- 
age. I  fear  that  the  provision  about  which 
we  speak  will  fall  prey  to  constitutional 
attack.  Senator  Jepsen  has  introduced  legis- 
lation, which  I  support,  providing  a  two- 
year  delay  in  implementation  of  the  1983 
Amendments  as  applied  to  religious  institu- 
tions, to  allow  Congress  the  time  it  needs  to 
explore  the  legal  and  policy  ramifications. 

This  afternoon  I  would  like  to  briefly  out- 
line the  constitutional  argument  as  I  see  it. 

the  constitutional  standard 
The  Supreme  Court  interpretation  of  the 
First  Amendment,  beglrming  with  iU  first 
important  religious  liberty  case  in  1878.'  has 


shown  great  sensitivity  to  the  tension  be- 
tween religion  and  government.  In  the  1963 
landmark  case  of  Sherbert  v.  Vemer.  the 
Court  applied  a  'balancing  of  the  interests  " 
test  in  resolving  this  tension.  For  the  first 
time,  the  Court  affirmed  a  duty  to  weigh 
the  damage  to  an  individual's  freedom  of 
conscience  against  the  harm  to  the  govern- 
ments  legislative  scheme.  Writing  for  the 
majority.  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  stated  that 
•tilt  is  basic  that  no  showing  merely  of  a  ra- 
tional relationship  to  some  colorable  state 
interest  would  suffice;  in  this  highly  sensi- 
tive constitutional  area,  'lolnly  the  gravest 
abuses,  endangering  paramount  interests 
give  occasion  for  permissible  limita- 
tions. .  .  .'." 

Sherbert  was  also  significant  because  it 
placed  on  government  the  burden  of  coming 
forward  to  show  how  a  religious  exemption 
would  interfere  with  purposes  of  a  regula- 
tory program,  and  crystallized  the  doctrine 
that  there  is  a  "zone  of  required  accommo- 
dation" (as  Professor  Tribe  has  said)  in 
which  the  state  must  use  religious  classifica- 
tions to  prevent  direct  or  indirect  burdens 
on  religion  unless  there  is  an  overriding 
state  interest  to  the  contrary. 

Obviously,  in  applying  this  "interest  bal- 
ancing" test,  some  religious  exemptions 
have  been  held  to  endanger  the  effective 
implementation  of  government  programs. 
For  this  reason,  religiously  grounded  con- 
duct is  not  always  within  the  protection  of 
the  free  exercise  clause.  Activities,  though 
religious  motivated,  can  be  subject  to  regu- 
lation. (E.g.,  Sunday  closing  laws  in  Braun- 
feld  V.  Brown,  compulsory  vaccinatioris  in 
Jacobson  v.  Massachusetts,  child  labor  laws 
in  Pnnce  v.  Massachusetts,  and  general  tax- 
ation in  U.S.  V.  ATMrican  Friends  Service 
Comm.  ) 

Agreement  that  religiously  based  conduct 
must  often  be  subject  to  the  broad  powers 
of  government  does  not  deny  that  there  are 
certain  activities  protected  by  the  free  exer- 
cise clause  and  thus  beyond  the  control  of 
government,  even  under  regulations  of  gen- 
eral applicability.  (E.g..  mandatory  Hag 
salute  in  West  Va.  State  Bd.  of  Education  v. 
Bamette,  the  draft  in  U.S.  v.  Seeger.  compul- 
sory school  attendance  in  Wisconsin  v. 
Voder,  jury  duty  in  In  re  Jenison,  and  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  in  Sherbert  v. 
Vemer  and  Thomas  v.  Review  Board./ 

Particularly  when  the  church  itself,  and 
not  merely  a  member,  is  affected  by  a  gov- 
errunent  activity,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  most  sensitive  to  First  Amendment 
considerations  and  extremely  loathe  to  bal- 
ance the  competing  interests  in  favor  of  the 
government.  This  is  so.  in  order  to  maintain 
"a  wall  of  separation  between  Church  and 
State. "'  This  is  the  heart  of  the  issue  before 
us  today. 

church-state  separation 
Certainly,  in  all  of  the  Supreme  Court 
cases  pertaining  to  church  taxation  of 
which  I  am  aware,  the  Court  has  rejected 
church  taxation  on  the  theory  that  it  keeps 
the  government  and  the  church  far  apart 
from  each  other,  recognizing  that  neither 
should  involve  itself  with  the  work  of  the 
other. 

WaU  V.  Tax  Commission,  a  premier  1969 
Supreme  Court  case  on  church  real  proper- 
ty tax  exemption,  underscored  this  principle 
when  the  Court  said  "ttlhe  exemption  cre- 
ates only  a  minimal  and  remote  involvement 
between  church  and  state,  far  less  than  tax- 


ation of  churches.  It  restricts  the  fiscal  rela- 
tionship between  them,  tending  to  comple- 
ment and  reinforce  the  desired  separation 
insulating  each  from  the  other." 

There  are  two  other  highly  pertinent 
cases  confirming  the  Supreme  Court's  acute 
appreciation  of  church-state  separation. 

In  NLRB  V.  Catholic  Bishop  of  Chicago, 
decided  in  1978.  the  Supreme  Court  held 
the  NLRB  did  not  have  jurisdiction  over  lay 
faculty  members  of  two  groups  of  Catholic 
high  schools  and  could  not  require  the 
schools  to  bargain  with  unions  representing 
lay  teachers.  While  the  majority  declined  to 
reach  the  First  Amendment  issue,  it  saw  'no 
escape  from  conflicts  flowing  from  the 
Board's  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  teach- 
ers in  church  operated  schools  and  the  con- 
sequent serious  First  Amendment  questions 
that  would  follow." 

The  1980  case  of  SL  Martin  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  v.  South  Dakota  con- 
cerned whether  employees  of  church-affili- 
ated schools  were  exempt  from  unemploy- 
ment compensation  taxes  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  (FUTA). 
The  Supreme  Court  reviewed  the  Acts 
original  legislative  history,  and  despite  "in- 
definite congressional  expressions"  to  the 
contrary  in  more  recent  legislative  history, 
held  that  the  Act  must  be  read  to  exempt 
such  schools  from  coverage.  In  so  holding, 
the  Court  deliberately  avoided  ruling  on 
whether  the  First  Amendment  would  re- 
quire such  schools  to  be  exempt.  Nonethe- 
less, in  upholding  the  exemption  to  avoid 
■raising  doubts"  about  FUTA's  constitution- 
ality, the  Court  implied  FUTA  is  on  strong- 
er constitutional  ground  if  it  does  maintain 
the  church-state  separation. 

To  support  the  argument  of  universal  cov- 
erage, some  of  my  colleagues  might  look  to 
the  1982  Supreme  Court  case  of  U.S.  v.  Lee. 
where  an  individual  of  the  Amish  faith  was 
required  to  participate  in  the  social  security 
program  despite  his  religious  liberty  claim 
for  exemption.  I  hasten  to  point  out  that 
the  case  focused  only  on  government  tax- 
ation of  an  individual  parishioner,  not  of 
the  church  itself.  As  the  above  cases  indi- 
cate, there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
two.  In  the  latter  instance,  there  is  a  far 
more  significant  threat  of  government  en- 
tanglement, and  the  claim  for  religious  ex- 
emption is  much  more  heavily  weighed. 

BALANCING  THE  INTERESTS 

It  has  been  said  that  "Cjludicial  inclina- 
tion to  be  more  explicit  in  assessing  the  gov- 
ernment interest  than  in  evaluating  the 
competing  religious  claim  suggests  that  the 
critical  element  in  a  religious  liberty  case  is 
assessment  of  the  government  interest."  ^ 
Let  us  turn  to  such  an  assessment. 

The  government's  conceivable  interests 
incude  cost,  uniformity,  and  the  possibility 
that  a  religious  exemption  may  cause  harm 
to  others,  strip  classes  of  people  of  a  secure 
retirement,  or  grant  a  benefit  to  religion.  In 
none  of  these  areas  can  government  make  a 
persuasive  case.  Let  me  explain  why. 

1.  Cost. -Although  the  House  Report  on 
the  1983  Amendments  referred  to  the 
"growing  trend"  toward  termination  of  cov- 
erage for  non-profit  organizations  generally, 
and  singled-out  hospitals  in  particular,  it 
made  no  special  mention  of  religious  organi- 
zations. About  80-90  percent  of  the  employ- 
?ps  of  non-profit  organizations  participate. 
Figures  on  religious  institutions  alone  are 
difficult  to  find,  but  I  think  we  can  assume 
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their  participation  is  higher,  for  I  know  that 
a  full  90  percent  of  the  employees  of  Catho- 
lic organizations  have  participated. 

2.  Uniformity.— The  1983  Amendments 
sought  "uniform  coverage. "  Indeed,  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Lee  referred  to  a  1965 
Senate  Report  which  said:  "widespread  indi- 
vidual voluntary  coverage  under  social 
security  .  .  .  would  undermine  the  sound- 
ness of  the  social  security  program. "  This  le- 
gitimate concern  is  not  at  all  undercut  by 
the  exemption  I  advocate:  1  refer  to  an  ex- 
emption claimed  by  organizations,  not  by  in- 
dividuals. Administrative  problems  and  the 
extent  of  withdrawal  would  be  minimized  if 
the  decision  lies  with  the  organization,  as 
opposed  to  the  individual.  Moreover,  since 
we  assume  that  most  of  the  organizations 
about  which  we  are  concerned  will  choose  to 
voluntarily  participate,  the  desired  exemp- 
tion allows  us  to  uphold  a  vital  constitution- 
al principle  with  no  cost  of  disruption. 

3.  Harm.— Plainly,  an  exemption  would 
not  undermine  the  central  purpose  of  the 
Act,  which  is  to  broadly  provide  to  the  na- 
tion's citizens  economic  security  in  retire- 
ment. Citizen  appreciation  of  and  protection 
under  the  social  security  program  Is  not  at 
all  dependent  on  whether  every  single 
person  is  covered. 

4.  Favoritism.— There  would  be  no  special 
bonus  conferred  to  churches  because  where 
employees  do  not  pay  Into  the  system,  they 
do  not  receive  its  benefits. 

5.  An  unprotected  class.— Very  few  of  our 
citizens  will  In  fact  go  unprotected  with  this 
exemption,  because,  as  I  have  said,  the  vast 
majority  of  religious  Institutions  will  opt  In. 
It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  the  small  percent- 
age of  employees  left  without  social  security 
coverage  can  obtain  alternative  coverage 
under  private  insurance  plans. 

Given  the  consistent  social  security  histo- 
ry against  mandated  coverage  for  religious 
Institutions,  and  the  weak  government  justi- 
fications for  a  policy  change,  I  fail  to  see 
anything  mofe  than  a  "negligible"  (certain- 
ly not  "compelling")  government  Interest  In 
its  position,  especially  if  weighed  against  a 
potent  First  Amendment  Interest.  Let  us 
turn  to  that. 

The  church's  Interest  which  is  at  stake 
over  this  optional  exemption  Is  simply  this: 
freedom  from  government  interference.  The 
tax  system  Inevitably  involves  the  govern- 
ment in  the  operations  and  finances  of  the 
enterprises  It  oversees  and  Investigates.  Fi- 
nancial records,  employee  data  and  other 
materials  will  become  fair  game  for  govern- 
ment scrutiny.  Walz  was  decided  precisely 
on  this  basis.  The  Supreme  Court  was  con- 
cerned particularly  with  the  "conflicts  that 
follow  in  the  train  of  those  legal  processes. " 

CONSIDERATIONS  BEYOND  CONSTITUTIONAL 
ONES 

Despite  my  strong  belief  In  the  constitu- 
tional infirmity  of  mandating  participation, 
there  is  no  real  way  to  firmly  predict  the 
constitutionality  of  our  action,  for  In  First 
Amendment  cases  such  as  these,  the  Su- 
preme Court  "Interest  balancing  "  approach 
Is  inevitably  somewhat  ad  hoc.  However, 
considerations  beyond  constitutional  ones— 
those  of  policy  and  practicality— also  dictate 
strong  separation  of  church  and  state.  The 
government's  coffers  would  not  be  measur- 
ably filled  by  mandatory  coverage;  the  "op- 
tional" system  has  served  us  well  with  no 
administrative  or  participation  problems; 
and  there  would  be  no  disruption  of  the 
social  security  system.  I  feel  confident  that 
the  two-year  study  recommended  by  Sena- 
tor Jepsen  will  reach  similar  conclusions. 


Some  of  my  colleagues  may  feel  reluctant 
to  reopen  the  carefully  crafted  1983  Amend- 
ments for  fear  that  it  will  encourage  a  flood- 
gate of  modifications.  While  I  do  not  expect 
that  will  happen,  my  own  view  Is  that  if  the 
reasons  for  such  action  are  compelling,  as 
they  are  here,  we  ought  to  entertain  narrow 
reconsiderations.  Some  of  us  here  today 
have  already  supported  one  such  reopening 
of  the  1983  Amendments,  regarding  a  two- 
year  delay  of  social  security  coverage  of  re- 
tired federal  judges  on  active  duty.  On  Sep- 
tember 29.  we  adopted  the  two-year  delay  to 
evaluate  the  Impact  of  that  measure.  More 
recently.  Senator  Dole,  you  and  Congress- 
man Rostenkowskl  circulated  a  letter  Indi- 
cating that  the  package  should  be  amended 
In  yet  another  area— coverage  of  Congres- 
sional employees.  The  Chairman's  own  will- 
ingness to  re-open  the  package  certainly  re- 
inforces the  point  that  a  massive  piece  of 
legislation,  hastily  adopted  In  the  heat  of 
compromise,  should  not  be  forever  viewed  as 
sacrosanct,  especially  where  serious  prob- 
lems stand  uncorrected. 

CONCLUSION 

While  the  literal  views  of  the  Framers  do 
not  settle  every  question  of  constitutional 
Interpretation— especially  in  an  area  like 
the  First  Amendment  which  evolves  as  soci- 
ety and  its  needs  change— they  do  help  us  to 
ascertain  the  original  purposes  of  the  Reli- 
gion Clauses.  James  Madison,  deemed  most 
responsible  for  the  adoption  of  the  First 
Amendment,  made  much  of  the  "religious 
conscience"  of  America,  stating  that:  "The 
Religion  then  of  every  man  must  be  left  to 
the  Conviction  and  conscience  of  every 
man  ...»  No  State  shall  violate  the  equal 
rights  of  conscience  ...""'  The  Supreme 
Court  case  of  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion' perhaps  best  incorporated  Madison's 
view  of  the  purpose  of  separation  of  .  .urch 
and  state:  "[T)he  First  Amendment  rests  on 
the  premise  that  both  religion  and  govern- 
ment can  best  work  to  achieve  their  lofty 
alms  If  each  Is  left  free  from  the  other 
within  Its  respective  sphere." 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  present  my 
views.  I  urge  this  panel  to  endorse  the 
Jepsen  legislation,  providing  time  for  fur- 
ther study  In  order  to  save  ourselves  from 
later  constitutional  challenge.* 


REPRESENTATIVE  SUSAN  BELL: 

SOUTH  PARIS'  RISING  STAR 
•  Mr.  .COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  recently 
printed  a  profile  of  a  young,  dynamic 
woman  who  is  becoming  an  important 
force  in  Maine  State  government- 
State  Representative  Susan  Bell  of 
South  Paris,  Maine.  At  the  age  of  34, 
Sue  is  serving  her  second  term  in  the 
Maine  House  of  Representatives  and. 
as  the  article  so  aptly  notes,  has 
earned  a  solid  reputation  for  diligence 
and  enthusiasm. 

I  am  v^ry  proud  to  know  and  work 
with  Sue  Bell,  and  would  like  to  have 
the  article  about  her  entered  into  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 
The  article  follows: 


<  T»  0  Writings  of  James  Madison  183-91  ( 1901 ). 
»  One  Annals  of  Cong  434-35  ( 1834). 
•333  U.S.  203.  212  (1948). 
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Represemtative  Sosan  Bell:  South  Paris' 

Rising  Star 

(By  Abby  Simet) 

Augusta. —The  reports  on  Susan  Bell,  as 

they  come  in.  are  remarkably  consistent. 

They  glow. 

Herb  Hartman,  Commissioner  of  Parks 
and  Recreation:  'After  having  observed  her 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  she  im- 
pressed me  as  being  fresh  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  intense,  and  intensely  interest- 
ed." 

Mary  Nadjarian.  Democrat  and  Senate 
Chair  of  the  Appropriations  Committee: 
"She's  a  terrific  legislator— bright,  conscien- 
tious, really  digs  into  her  research.  She's  a 
progressive  Republican,  not  at  all  rigid,  but 
I  don't  think  she's  duly  appreciated  or  re- 
warded by  her  own  party." 

Bill  Diamond.  Democrat  and  Senate  Chair 
of  the  Audit  and  Program  Review  Commit- 
tee: "She  worked  very  hard  (on  that  com- 
mittee.) She  was  the  one  to  be  counted  on  to 
always  be  there  and  always  do-  her  home- 
work, and  she  never  left  any  stones  un- 
turned. She's  both  realistic  and  enthusias- 
tic. And  she's  very  adept  at  strategizing— I 
think  she's  more  astute  and  sophisticated 
politically  than  she  gives  her  self  credit 
for." 

Barbara  Gill.  Republican  and  Assistant 
Minority  Licader  in  the  Senate:  She's  a 
sharp  young  lady  who  has  great  potential. 
She  makes  a  point  of  getting  all  the  infor- 
mation on  a  given  issue,  and  she  makes  good 
Judgments.  I've  seen  a  lot  of  young  people 
come  in  here,  but  they  don't  always  have 
the  backbone  needed  for  politics.  She  has. 
She's  firm  and  committed.  She  knows  the 
game,  and  she  knows  how  to  play  it.  As  far 
as  the  Republican  Party  is  concerned,  she's 
a  shining  light  for  the  future."  ' 

Susan  Bell  is  a  second-term  Republican 
Representative  from  South  Paris.  She  rep- 
resents District  65.  encompassing  Buckfield, 
Hebron.  Paris  and  West  Paris. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  one  State  House  ob- 
server descril>ed  her.  without  malice,  as  a 
cheerleader."  She  comes  on  strong  and 
cheerful  and  very  energetic,  as  though  invis- 
ible sorry  teams  in  need  of  faithful  bolster- 
ing lurk  always  in  her  mind's  eye. 
She  greets  friends  and  colleagues  with 
Hi.  sweetheart,"  when  she  encounters 
them,  midstride.  in  the  halls  of  power.  She 
arrives  for  an  interview,  on  only  several 
hours'  notice,  armed  with  a  spiral  notebook 
in  which  she  has,  indeed,  done  her  home- 
work, carefully  outlining  her  early  years, 
legislative  history,  and  life's  goals. 

She  is  .straight-talking  but  gracious.  She 
listens  carefully  and  thinks  l)efore  she 
speaks  and  is,  it's  clear,  learning  all  the 
time. 

She  has  drive  and  smarts  and  a  clean-cut 
charm  that  stems,  no  doubt,  from  her  clean- 
cut  roots. 

And  she  is,  judging  from  the  evidence,  a 
comer. 

Susan  Bell,  now  34,  grew  up  in  Arostock 
County— first  in  Houlton,  then  Caribou, 
then  Patten.  Her  father,  who  came  from  a 
long  line  of  potato  farmers,  worked  in  the 
woods  until  she  was  eight,  when  the  family 
moved  to  Caribou  and  entered  the  grocery 
business. 

It  was  she  says,  a  family  affair."  She.  her 
two  younger  brothers,  and  her  psu'ents  all 
worked  in  the  store— where  she  "learned  a 
lot  about  people  and  how  to  deal  with  the 
public. " 

She  went  to  Patten  Academy  and  then  the 
University  of  Maine  at  Orono.  graduating  in 
1970  with  a  B.S.  in  biology  and  education. 


Through  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  she  en- 
tered a  Master's  program  which  she  com- 
pleted in  1973. 

At  that  point  she  moved  to  South  Paris 
and  began  teaching  biology,  human  physiol- 
ogy, health,  and  wild  foods  at  Oxford  Hills 
High  School.  In  1977,  she  became  the  co-or- 
dinator  of  a  three-year,  state-funded  Health 
Education  project  aimed  at  Identifying 
health  problems  in  the  community  and  de- 
veloping a  school  health  curriculum— for 
grades  kindergarten  through  12— aimed  at 
eliminating  them. 

In  1979,  16  teenagers  from  the  Oxford 
Hills  area  died  in  highway  accidents.  Local 
police  estimated  that  82  per  cent  of  those 
deaths  were  alcohol-related. 

Those  statistics,  and  her  work  in  health 
education,  led  Ms.  Bell  and  other  area  resi- 
dents to  begin  forming  "awareness  groups  " 
focused  on  the  problem  of  teenage  drunk 
driving.  Out  of  those  efforts  came  Project 
Graduation,  the  first  chemical-free  gradua- 
tion party  in  the  state. 

The  idea  caught  on.  And  so.  apparently, 
did  Susan  Bell. 

In  the  summer  of  1980  she  was  ap- 
proached to  run  for  the  Legislature.  At  first, 
she  says  she  thought  it  was  a  really  crazy 
idea".  But  she  thought  again. 

"I  thought  about  it  for  a  long  time. "  s 
says.  "I  had  a  lot  of  support  in  the  comm' 
nity  and  I  figured  I'd  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity like  that  again.  Above  all.  I'd  seen 
what  happened  in  Oxford  Hills  when  you 
let  people  be  involved  in  making  decisions 
about  how  to  address  problems  that  effect 
them." 

"The  result  was  very  exciting  and  power- 
ful." she  goes  on.  "And  thats  how  I  viewed 
coming  to  the  Legislature.  Government  is  a 
very  complex  process  involving  very  tough 
issues.  If  people  get  involved  in  that  process, 
we  just  get  a  much  better  product."' 

She  entered  the  110th  Legislature  in  1980. 
During  that  first  term,  she  sat  on  the  state 
government  committee,  working  primarily 
on  housing  issues  and  learning,  she  says,  as 
she  went. 

She  was  part  of  a  bipartisan  initiative  to 
develop  a  fund  for  education  about  and 
treatment  for  alcoholism.  The  program  co- 
ordinated the  previously  often  redundant 
efforts  of  four  departments— Education. 
Corrections,  Human  Services,  and  Mental 
Health— to  make  them  more  effective. 

In  1982,  she  ran  for  re-election.  She  was 
unopposed,  perhaps  because  she  was  so  pop- 
ular within  her  community  that  she  was 
widely  viewed  as  unbeatable. 

Coming  in  to  her  second  term,  she  asked 
to  serve  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

■'There's  a  lot  of  action  there."  she  ex- 
plains. •It"s  a  powerful  and  prestigious  com- 
mittee, and  you  see  the  whole  array  of  pro- 
grams come  before  it,  and  I  thought  It  was 
important  to  have  someone  from  a  rural 
area  represented  on  it.  Besides,  none  from 
Oxford  County  had  been  on  it  for  10  years.  " 
During  this  term.  Ms.  Bell  cosponsored  a 
bill  to  fund  clean-up  of  hazardous  waste  oil 
in  Buckfield  that  was  considered  a  serious 
health  problem  there.  She  also  co-sponsored 
a  bill  to  explore  agricultural  uses  for  tan- 
nery waste  that  has,  to  date,  represented 
only  one  more  health  hazard  to  those  com- 
munities where  it  is  piling  up. 

This  summer,  she  also  sat  on  the  Joint 
Standing  Committee  on  Audit  and  Progam 
Review,  where  she  studied  various  conserva- 
tion issues  affecting  public  lands,  fisheries 
and  wildlife,  and  parks  and  recreation.  She 
also  took  part  in  National  Center  on  Health 
Services  research  focusing  on  the  problems 


faced  by  small  rural  hospitals  in  their  at- 
tempU  to  solve  health  problems  in  their 
communities. 

Above  and  beyond  all  this.  Susan  Bell— 
who  lives  alone  in  South  Paris— says  that 
she  "maintains  a  dialogue  with  my  constitu- 
ents."" 

She  is  a  visible  presence  in  the  communi- 
ty. People  call  her  up  with  their  concerns 
and  their  problems;  she  give  them  whatever 
information,  encouragement  or  legislative 
help  she  can. 

That  link  to  her  community  is  a  vital  one 
for  Ms.  Bell.  She  sees  the  purpose  of  state 
government  as  formulating  "efficient  and 
well-defined  programs"  with,  above  all,  ac- 
countability to  the  people  whose  lives  are 
affected  by  them. 

It  Is  the  populist  strain  that  runs  through 
her  politics  that  explains,  in  part,  why  she 
became  and  remains  a  Republican,  despite 
her  fairly  liberal  stand  on  some  issues. 

"I  grew  up  in  a  small  business  and  rural 
area,"  she  notes,  "and  I  thought  I  was  more 
in  line  with  the  Republican  approach  orga- 
nizationally. I  believe  In  local  communities 
taking  charge  of  their  destiny  and  individ- 
uals taking  the  initiative. 

"I  don't  think  government  can  meet  all 
the  needs  of  the  people."  she  goes  on.  "It 
dgesnt  have  the  flexibility  and  it  doesn't 
ave  the  resources.  We  can"t  decide  in  Au- 
gusta how  to  solve  problems  In  South  Paris. 
We  can  help,  but  that's  all.  I  think  if  you 
give  local  residents  the  power  and  tools  to 
address  their  problems  they  can  do  a  better 
job  most  of  the  time." 

She  is  a  loyal  Republican,  though,  only  to 
a  point. 

When  asked  what  she  thinks  of  the  lead- 
ership of  Ronald  Reagan,  she  grimaces 
before  responding  with,  "Do  I  have  to 
answer  that?" 

When  pressed,  she  offers  hope  for  the 
economy,  and  confusion  and  concern  about 
recent  military  actions  In  foreign  countries. 
She  reluctantly  admits  to  some  dismay,  as 
well,  at  her  party's  policies  affecting 
women. 

■'I  think  it's  important  for  women  to  take 
a  vital  active  role  in  the  Republican  Party. " 
she  asserts.  "Women  care  about  forestry, 
taxes,  businesses  and  foreign  affairs  as  well 
as  child  abuse  or  day  care.  They're  all  peo- 
ple"s  issues."' 

Although  there  are  only  36  women  in  the 
total  of  182  legislators  at  the  State  House. 
Ms.  Bell  points  out  that  that  figure  actually 
places  Maine  fourth  nationwide  in  terms  of 
women's  representation. 

She  feels  that  "all  In  all.  the  Maine  legis- 
lature is  open  to  women  participating. " 

"I  think  you  probably  have  to  work 
harder  to  prove  yourself  if  you're  a  women." 
she  says.  "But  I  think  the  women  in  the 
Maine  Legislature  are  generally  a  very  com- 
petent and  hard-working  group,  and  the 
people  we  work  with  recognize  that.  It"s  not 
so  much  a  women's  issue  as  a  performance 
issue— how  can  I  be  the  best  I  am  at  what 
Im  doing?" 

To  be  the  best,  says  Ms.  Bell,  isn't  easy. 
She  cites  the  various  frustrations  she's  en- 
countered trying  to  deal  with  what  she  sees 
as  extremely  complex  issues  on  a  part-time 
basis  with  only  limited  resources  available 
to  her. 

"Maybe  I  set  my  goals  too  high."  she  sug- 
gests. "Maybe  I  take  the  job  to  seriously. 
But  it's  my  belief  that's  how  the  job  should 
be  done. " 

She  has  tried  to  bring  a  rural  perspective 
to  the  state's  problems  because  "I  do  think 
the  rural  voice  has  been  muted."  And  she 


has  tried  to  "involve  more  people  in  this 
process  so  that  -we,  as  an  institution,  can  do 
a  better  job." 

Susan  Bell  hopes  to  be  remembered  for 
"honesty,  integrity,  conscientiousness,  and 
willingness  to  work  for  the  people." 

Judging  by  the  response,  to  date,  from  her 
colleagues  and  constituents,  it  seems  a  rea- 
sonable enough  hope.* 


THE  65TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  FOREIGN  PRESS  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
some  weeks  ago,  the  Foreign  Press  As- 
sociation, the  organization  bringing  to- 
gether the  finest  foreign  correspond- 
ents resident  in  the  United  States, 
celebrated  its  65th  anniverary  with  a 
luncheon  in  New  York  City  at  which 
former  Gov.  W.  Averell  Harriman  of 
New  York  was  saluted. 

Governor  Harriman's  distinguished 
career  of  public  service  at  home  and 
diplomacy  abroad  was  celebrated  in  an 
address  delivered  on  that  occasion  by 
George  W.  Ball,  formerly  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  a  predecessor  of 
mine  as  American  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations. 

I  ask  that  the  complete  text  of  Mr. 
Ball's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

First,  however,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  more 
recent  news  concerning  the  Foreign 
Press  Association.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  organization's  history,  it  has  been 
announced— by  Maurice  Adams,  presi- 
cent  of  the  FPA— that  Distinguished 
Service  Awards  have  'oeen  established 
to  honor  three  individuals  for  "their 
efforts  in  focusing  world  attention  on 
the  role  of  the  foreign  press  corps  in 
the  United  States." 

Named  to  be  the  first  three  recipi- 
ents of  the  Foreign  Press  Association's 
Oistinguished  Service  Awards  were: 

Eleanor  Fitzsimons,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  Grey  &  Davis,  Inc.; 

Edward  J.  Gerrity,  Jr.,  senior  vice 
president,  public  affairs,  ITT  Corp.; 
and 

Ix>uis  Weintraub,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  Grey  &  Davis  Inc..  and,  not  in- 
cidentally, a  longstanding  and  dear 
friend  of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  material  follows: 

Remarks  by  George  W.  Ball 

Just  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  it 
was  my  pleasant  duty  to  swear  in  Averell 
Harriman  as  Undersecretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs.  In  the  course  of  that  cer- 
mony  I  touched  briefly— but  with  awe  and 
admiration— on  some  of  Avereirs  many 
achievemenU  as  a  public  servant.  When  I 
first  casually  knew  him,  he  was  holding  a 
series  of  domestic  posU  in  the  early  New 
Deal  days  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration. 
Then  with  the  advent  of  the  Second  World 
War.  he  found  himself  on  a  much  larger 
stage.  In  March  1941.  President  Roosevelt 
sent  him  to  Great  Britain  to  expedite  lend- 
lease  shipments  and  three  months  after  the 
Nazi  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  he  was  dis- 


patched to  Russia  as  joint  head,  with  Lord 
Beaverbrook,  of  the  Anglo-American  supply 
mission.  Then  In  1943  he  became  Ambassa- 
dor to  Russia,  a  tour  of  duty  that  lasted 
three  years.  During  that  time  he  worked 
closely  with  Roosevelt  In  the  great  wartime 
conferences— the  Atlantic  Conference  with 
Churchill  and  the  Teheran  and  Yalta  Con- 
ferences with  Churchill  and  Stalin. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  made  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain;  then,  after  two 
years,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Once  the  Marshall  Plan  was  pro- 
posed he  played  a  leading  role  in  explaining 
it  to  the  American  people  and  securing  its 
approval  by  the  Congress,  then  helped  ad- 
minister it  in  Europe.  During  the  Korean 
war  he  served  as  President  Truman"s  nation- 
al security  advisor,  after  which  he  became 
Director  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency. 
After  that  came  a  respite  from  foreign  af- 
fairs when  he  was  elected  Governor  of  New 
York. 

II 

At  the  time  the  Kennedy  Administration 
came  to  power  in  1961  Averell  was  almost 
seventy,  yet  even  in  an  administration  of 
young  men  he  played  a  major  role.  During 
his  initial  assignment  as  Ambassador  at 
Large  he  conducted  the  negotiation  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  that  halted  the  fighting  in 
Laos  and  created  a  neutralist  government.  It 
was  an  extremely  arduous  negotiation,  last- 
ing more  than  a  year,  but  it  effectively  pre- 
vented a  great  power  confrontation  in  the 
small  Asian  nation.  It  was  during  the  course 
of  that  negotiaJon  that  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs. 

In  November  1961.  during  Averell's  stay  In 
Geneva,  I  happened  to  be  in  that  city  but  at 
another  conference.  Late  in  the  evening 
Dean  Rusk  telephoned  to  tell  me  that  the 
President  was  appointing  Averell  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Par  Eastern  Affairs. 
Soon  afterwards  I  had  a  call  from  Averell. 
He  had.  he  said,  just  talked  with  Dean  Rusk 
but  the  connection  had  been  a  poor  one  and 
he  was  not  sure  whether  the  Secretary  had 
said  Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Af- 
fairs or  Par  Eastern  Affairs.  "But  of 
course ".  he  said,  "I  accepted"— an  answer 
that  I  thought  revealed  his  true  quality  for 
he  never  refused  a  request  to  serve  his  coun- 
try, in  whatever  capacity  and  he  never 
seemed  to  care  about  titles  or  the  prestige 
of  office. 

He  was  still  holding  that  post  when  I  had 
the  occasion  to  swear  him  in  as  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Political  Affairs.  Obviously  it 
took  me  some  time  to  review  all  the  posi- 
tions of  high  responsibility  he  had  held  in 
the  past  and  his  major  achievements  in 
those  posts.  But  I  still  could. not  resist  the 
puckish  temptation  to  conclude  with  the  ad- 
monitory comment:  "Averell.  if  you  work 
hard  In  your  new  assignment,  read  the  tele- 
grams carefully,  say  nice  things  to  your  col- ' 
leagues  and  get  to  the  office  early  each 
morning,  both  Dean  Rusk  and  I  are  confi- 
dent that  you  have  a  great  future  in  diplo- 
macy and  the  Department  of  State;  Indeed, 
we  regard  you  as  one  of  our  coming  young 
men." 

Well,  that  was  a  most  prescient  comment. 
Within  two  months  Averell  had  flown  to 
Moscow  and  negotiated  the  Partial  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  which  stands  as  the  great 
breakthrough  in  engaging  the  Soviets  in 
arms  control  discussions.  Then,  as  we  deep- 
ened our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  Averell 
was  one  of  the  few  voices  on  the  side  of 
sanity.  Thus  it  was  only  fitting  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  should  send  him  to  Paris  in 


1968  to  serve  as  his  personal  representative 
In  the  Vietnam  peace  negotiations. 

Ill 
Thus  we  salute  Averell  Harriman  today  as 
a  statesman  with  a  brilliant  past,  as  a  coun- 
sellor of  Invaluable  wisdom  in  these  trou- 
bled days,  and  as  a  great  public  servant 
whose  record  will  Illumine  the  annals  of  our 
time.  As  with  other  distinguished  leaders. 
Averell  has  had  two  vocations  in  the  service 
of  our  country.  He  has  been  a  major  actor 
on  the  brightly  lighted  stage  of  Internation- 
al politics,  although  he  has  by  choice  often 
left  the  spotlight  to  others:  and  he  serves 
today  as  an  assiduous  teacher  and  mentor 
imparting  his  siccumulated  wisdom  to  this 
and  future  generations— not  merely  seeking 
to  pass  along  what  he  has  learned  but  also 
to  apply  those  lessons  to  events  as  they 
occur.  No  one  in  our  time  has  combined 
those  two  roles  more  effectively  than  Aver- 
ell Harriman. 

So.  as  we  meet  here  today,  let  us  not 
merely  "praise  famous  men",  as  is  recom- 
mended in  Ecclesiastes;  but  let  us  be  quite 
sure  that  we  pay  heed  to  what  Averell  Har- 
riman continues  to  tell  us  about  the  danger- 
ous choices  that  confront  us  and  the  urgent 
need  for  far  greater  understanding,  judg- 
ment and  skill  than  we  are  now  displaying  if 
we  are  to  maintain  a  peaceful  world  and 
prevent  the  ultimate  nuclear  disaster. 

Much  of  what  you  and  I  read  in  the  histo- 
ry books  of  the  past  sixty  years  is.  for  Aver- 
ell Harriman.  personal  experience.  Today 
we  are  in  desperate  need  of  his  advice  be- 
cause, increasingly  during  recent  years,  we 
have  become  a  nation  unfamiliar  with— and 
almost  disdainful  of— its  own  past.  We 
change  our  governments  before  they  have 
learned  the  trade,  while  we  seem  more  and 
more  to  confer  positions  of  the  highest  re- 
sponsibility on  individuals  who  have  not 
merely  been  unexposed  to  prior  experience, 
but  who  tend  to  oversimplify  history  with- 
out having  read  It. 

I  obviously  do  not  advocate  that  we  seek 
to  imitate  the  Soviets'  obnoxious  system, 
yet  we  should  soberly  recognize  their  lead- 
ers' great  advantage.  Since  the  Communist 
Revolution  66  years  ago.  the  Soviet  Union 
has.  with  only  brief  interludes  for  new  lead- 
er to  consolidate  their  power,  known  only 
five  regimes— those  of  Lenin.  Stalin.  Khru- 
shchev, Brezhnev  and  Andropov.  During  the 
past  twenty-six  years  it  has  had  only  one 
Foreign  Minister— Andrei  Gromyko— while 
for  twenty-one  years  Anatoly  Dobrynin  has 
been  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Washington. 
By  contrast,  during  the  last  twenty-seven 
years  the  United  States  has  had  seven  Ad- 
ministrations and  eight  Secretaries  of  State. 
Prior  to  becoming  President,  neither  Jimmy 
Carter  nor  Ronald  Reagan  had  had  any  ex- 
perience whatever  in  international  politics 
and  the  National  Security  Advisor.  Judge 
Clark,  just  now  leaving  office,  was  frank 
enough  when  first  appointed  to  tell  me  per- 
sonally that  he  knew  nothing  about  foreign 
policy  and  had  been  outside  the  United 
States  only  once  in  his  life.  In  addition.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Weinberger  had  had  no 
prior  experience  in  defense  matters  or  for- 
eign policy,  which  may  be  one  reason  why 
we  have  less  civilian  resistance  to  military 
influence  than  in  the  past. 

We  pay  heavily  for  on-the-job  training  of 
our  highest  officials,  because  it  leads  us  to 
repeat  the  same  mistakes  at  a  time,  when 
the  penalties  for  error  are  at  their  highest. 
Indeed,  were  our  institutional  memory  not 
so  enfeebled,  our  leaders  would  recognize 
that    doctrine    is    no    substitute    for    the 
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wisdom  yielded  by  experience  and  they 
would  not.  when  confronted  with  the  les- 
sons of  the  past,  reject  all  that  fails  to  coin- 
cide with  the  slogans  that  pass  for  conven- 
tional wisdom. 

I  do  not  make  that  statement  as  an  ab- 
stract proposition.  Particularly  within  past 
few  years  we  have  made  many  wrong  deci- 
sions out  of  a  shocking  igmorsmce  of  past  ex- 
perience. We  declared  economic  warfare  on 
our  European  allies  in  a  fruitless  effort  to 
impose  our  will  and  overrule  their  own  na- 
tional decisions  with  regard  to  the  Soviet 
Pipeline.  Yet  many,  in  and  out  of  our  gov- 
ernment, could  have  told  our  leaders  that 
such  arrogant  interference  was  consummate 
folly,  as  our  government  had  learned  from 
trial  and  error  during  the  1960s. 

Had  the  present  Administration  been 
aware  of  our  recent  history  it  would  not 
now  be  attempting  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  since  our  initiatives  to 
overthrow  (or  as  we  evasively  say  "destabi- 
lize") the  governments  of  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can neighbors  have  almost  invariably  left 
the  people  of  those  countries  in  worse  shape 
than  before. 

The  record  is  consistent  and  compelling. 
In  1927  Calvin  Coolidge  sent  our  marines 
for  the  second  time  to  Nicaragua— acting,  he 
said,  to  save  it  from  "Bolshevism"  imported 
from  Mexico,  which  then  played  the  role  of 
Communist  bogeyman  Cuba  now  plays. 
When  we  withdrew  eight  years  later,  we  re- 
warded the  Nicaraguans  with  the  Somoza 
family  dictatorship,  which,  for  the  next  43 
years  tyrannized  the  people  and  stole  every- 
thing in  sight. 

In  1954.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  authorized 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  destabi- 
lize" the  legitimately  elected  Guatemalan 
Government  of  President  Jacotx)  Arbenz. 
This  time  our  country's  bequest  to  the  Gua- 
temalan people  was  a  succession  of  brutal 
right-wing  military  regimes  punctuated  by 
assassinations. 

In  1961.  the  Kennedy  Administration 
launched  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  which,  by  iU  igno- 
minious failure,  strengthened  rather  than 
dislodged  Fidel  Castro's  hold  on  Cuba. 

In  the  early  1970s,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion undertook  to  destabilize'  the  legiti- 
mately elected  Chilean  Government  of 
President  Salvador  AUende.  but  before  it 
could  make  its  clumsy  efforts  effective,  the 
inept  regime  destabilized  itself.  As  a  result. 
Chile  was  rewarded  with  the  repressive 
regime  of  General  Pinochet. 

Today,  the  Reagan  Administration-  has 
once  more  installed  its  agents  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Nicaragua,  arming  and  training  dis- 
affected expatriates  and  former  supporters 
of  Somoza  bent  on  knocking  off  the  Sandi- 
nista  Government.  With  an  obtuse  disregard 
of  the  past,  our  current  government  seems 
blind  to  the  oft-demonstrated  fact  that  our 
democracy  is  ineffective  when  it  acts  out  of 
character.  Sooner  or  later,  self-disgust  gets 
in  the  way.  None  of  our  crude  interventions 
have  brought  our  Latin  American  neighbors 
the  blessings  and  benefits  of  democracy.  In- 
stead that  have  simply  secured  the  iron 
hold  of  squalid  dictatorships.  In  spite  of  our 
boasted  skills  at  nation-building  "  and  our 
pious  talk  of  free  elections  we  have,  by  our 
inept  interference,  repeatedly  shown  that 
democracy  cannot  be  imposed  from  outside. 
Indeed  imposed  democracy  "  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms-what  the  Grammarians  call 
an  oxymoron. 

tv 
These  thoughts  have   been   in   my   mind 
particularly  since  the  tragic  assault  on  our 
marines  last  Sunday,  for  that  was  a  tragedy 


which  should  never  have  occurred.  Familiar- 
ity with  the  past  would  have  told  our  gov- 
ernment that  the  role  of  a  peacekeeper 
trying  to  separate  fanatical  warring  factions 
was  not  appropriate  for  the  United  States. 
Because  we  are  the  most  conspicuous  power, 
our  forces  are  inevitably  the  most  conspicu- 
ous target— the  obvious  focus  for  the  ex- 
pression of  rabid  discontents.  To  commit 
our  troops  to  such  an  environment  would— 
as  I  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee when  that  move  was  first  proposed— 
imprudently  hazard  their  lives.  In  addition, 
it  would  lock  us  into  an  untenable  position 
while,  at  the  same  lime,  leaving  the  initia- 
tive to  lunatic  elements  and  destroying  the 
freedom  of  action  we  critically  need  to  ful- 
fill our  role  as  the  only  power  capable  of 
talking  with  both  sides  and  promoting  a 
peaceful  settlement.  Thus  it  was  unwise  to 
deploy  our  marines  with  an  imprecisely  de- 
fined mission  into  an  even  more  hostile  situ- 
ation than  that  faced  by  the  British  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

God  knows  we  should  have  learned  by 
now  that  it  is  easy  for  our  country,  as  a 
great  power,  to  deploy  troops:  yet  the  very 
fact  that  we  are  a  great  power  imposes  a  po- 
litical price  when  we  need  to  extricate  them 
from  an  untenable  situation.  As  Averell  and 
I  both  know  from  sad  experience,  since  we 
were  together  in  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion, almost  all  of  those  shaping  our  Viet 
nam  policy  had.  by  1968  or  before,  conclud- 
ed that  we  could  never  achieve  our  avowed 
objectives  at  anything  approaching  accepta- 
ble cost.  But  our  leaders  were  so  obsessed 
with  what  they  deemed  to  be  the  political 
costs  of  extrication  that  they  rejected  any 
serious  effort  to  find  the  least  expensive 
formula  for  withdrawal.  With  the  Alamo 
spirit  prevailing,  we  sank  even  more  deeply 
into  the  muck.  Unhappily  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration learned  nothing  from  the  Johnson 
Administrations  chastening  experiences, 
for  it  made  the  same  mistake  all  over  again, 
rejecting  any  thought  of  extrication  and 
continuing  to  fight  for  four  more  years. 
Only  after  we  had  finally  brought  home  all 
but  a  handful  of  our  troops  did  Hanoi  settle 
for  a  cease-fire:  by  then  it  knew  it  could 
take  over  South  Vietnam  within  a  few 
months. 

How  much  better  off  would  we  have  been 
had  we  carefully  withdrawn  when  we  recog- 
nized the  hopelessness  of  our  objectives.  Not 
only  would  America  have  been  spared  the 
searing  anguish  of  four  more  years  of  war 
that  tore  the  country  apart  and  cost  the 
lives  of  another  20,000  Americans  and  sever 
al  hundred  thousand  Vietnamese,  but  we 
would  have  paid  considerably  less  in  pres- 
tige than  we  finally  Incurred  by  letting  a 
false  appraisal  of  the  cost  overshadow  reali- 
ty. 

Prestige,  after  all.  Is  an  elusive  abstraction 
that  consists  of  many  elements:  and  other 
nations  and  peoples  will  have  more  respect 
for  us  when  we  show  prudence  and  good 
sense  than  when  we  appear  obstinate  and 
foolhardy. 

Today,  as  we  face  a  new  but  not  wholly 
disimilar  set  of  facts  we  seem  on  the  verge 
of  committing  the  same  mistake.  It  makes 
no  sense  to  leave  a  handful  of  our  marines 
in  Lebanon  when  they  cannot  possibly 
achieve  any  useful  mission.  They  cannot 
keep  the  peace:  the  most  they  can  do  is  to 
try  to  "hunker  down  ".  as  Lyndon  Johnson 
would  have  said,  "like  a  jackass  in  a  rain- 
storm", and  protect  themselves  as  best  they 
can  while  exposing  themselves  to  more  and 
more  losses— and  in  the  process  exhibiting 
not  America's  strength  but  its  weakness. 


Fortunately,  in  spite  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministrations  impulsive  heroics  about  keep- 
ing our  forces  in  Lebanon,  Congress  has  still 
to  express  itself,  and  I  hope  it  will  remem- 
ber the  lesson  of  Vietnam  which  is  written  ' 
in  bold  type  for  all  to  read.  A  great  power 
should  think  long  and  hard  before  deploy- 
ing its  armed  forces  anywhere  in  the  world. 
But  once  it  makes  the  mistake  of  commit- 
ting them  in  an  untenable  situation  where 
they  cannot  be  useful  it  should  never  be  de- 
terred by  an  exaggerated  concern  for  sym- 
bols such  as  "prestige"  and  "credibility" 
from  cutting  its  losses:  otherwise  it  will  find 
itself  hopelessly  mired  down  and  subjected 
to  the  whims  and  policies  of  other  nations 
and  factions  that  it  cannot  control.  And  let 
us  not  forget  that  Lebanon  is  a  far  more 
dangerous  area  than  Vietnam:  not  only  does 
it  lie  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Soviet 
Union  but  7.000  Soviet  troops  are  stationed 
within  fifty  miles  of  our  marines. 

V 

Prom  what  the  Administration  has  told 
us.  our  government  has  only  a  vague  con- 
cept of  what  the  marines  are  supposed  to  do 
in  Lebanon.  We  must  keep  them  there,  says 
the  President,  to  resist  an  unidentified 
force"  that  is  menacing  the  world— which 
is.  I  suppose,  his  shorthand  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  Such  a  reaction  is  all  too  reminiscent 
of  the  country  doctor  who  had  only  one 
talent-he  could  cure  fits.  So,  whenever  a 
patient  was  brought  tc  him  regardless  of 
the  malady,  the  doctor  would  first  throw 
the  patient  into  a  fit  and  then  bring  him 
out.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  instinct  of 
the  Administration  today  for  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  elements  in  a  local  quarrel, 
the  President  almost  invariably  tries  to 
force  that  quarrels  into  an  East-West  mold; 
thus  simplifying— I  need  hardly  say  over- 
simplifying—the problem.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  not  responsible  for  the  turmoil  in  Leba- 
non today:  that  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years.  It  is  a  result  of  the  accumulated 
hatreds  of  an  almost  frightening  number  of 
different  religious  elements  and  competing 
warlords,  of  demograpic  changes  which 
have  not  been  reflected  in  the  distribution 
of  power,  and  of  ptission  aroused  by  the 
ghastly  killing  that  has  been  in  progress  for 
the  last  decade. 

Of  course  the  Soviets  are  tempted  to  fish 
in  troubled  waters,  but  the  fact  that  they 
have  sent  Syria  new  equipment  with  troops 
to  guard  and  operate  it  does  not  at  all  mean 
that  they  are  trying  to  take  over  Lebanon. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  simply  re- 
sponding to  a  Syrian  request  for  help  by  re- 
placing, with  more  sophisticated  equipment, 
the  second-rate  equipment  that  was 
knocked  out  by  the  Israelis  using  our  most 
advanced  planes  and  l>ombs  in  the  Bekaa 
Valley. 

I  can  think,  in  fact,  of  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous and  irresponsible  than  to  try  to  force 
every  local  conflict  into  an  East-West  mold. 
If  we  are  seeking  a  war  with  Russia,  that  is 
one  way  to  achieve  it. 

The  President  "s  precipitate  announcement 
that  we  will  continue  to  keep  our  forces  in 
Lebanon  disregards  not  only  the  lesson  of 
Vietnam  but  also  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  few  of  us  who  served 
during  that  crisis  on  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, the  EX-COM.  the  small  group  who  ad- 
vised President  Kennedy  during  those  ago 
nizing  days  and  nights  when  the  world  faced 
perhaps  the  most  dangerous  confrontation 
in  history,  met  to  rethink  those  agonizing 
days  and  nights.  Much  to  our  surprise,  we 
reached  the  unanimous  conclusion  that,  had 


we  determined  our  course  of  action  within 
the  first  forty-eight  hours  after  the  missiles 
were  discovered,  we  would  almost  certainly 
have  made  the  wrong  decision,  responding 
to  the  missiles  in  such  a  way  as  to  require  a 
forceful  Soviet  response  and  thus  setting  in 
train  a  series  of  reactions  and  counter-reac- 
tions with  horrendous  consequences.  In- 
stead, we  postponed  any  action  or  decision 
until  we  had  spent  a  solid  week  examining 
the  problem  from  every  angle  with  meticu- 
lous care.  As  a  result  we  were  able  to  shape 
a  coherent  strategy  that  took  account  not 
merely  of  our  response  to  the  missiles  but 
also  the  likely  Soviet  counter-response  and 
what  reaction  we  might  then  have  felt  re- 
quired to  make.  In  other  words  we  sought  to 
look  down  the  road,  to  see  what  might  be 
the  course  of  escalation  and  where  a  chain 
reaction  might  lead  us. 

That  is  a  point  Averell  Harriman  well  un- 
derstands. Particularly  when  we  deal  with 
the  Russians,  we  must  not  yield  to  the  emo- 
tions of  the  moment:  we  must  not  take  ac- 
tions or  announce  policies  without  carefully 
examining  all  of  the  consequences  and  look- 
ing far  beyond  our  initial  response.  Yet  on 
Sunday  Administration  leaders  stated— 
before  they  knew  more  than  a  small  frac- 
tion of  all  the  facts  and  had  consulted  fully 
w'ith  our  allies  or  even  with  the  Congres- 
sional leadership— that  they  will  not  consid- 
er extrication  but  that  we  shall  keep  our 
Marines  in  place.  I  find  that  extremely  im- 
prudent. The  stakes  are  distressingly  high, 
the  country  is  deeply  upset.  How  foolish  we 
shall  lock  if  the  Congress  now  feels  com- 
pelled to  force  the  President's  hand? 

That  is  not  the  only  occasion  when  the 
Administration  has  acted  precipitately.  We 
would  be  far  t)etter  off  had  the  President 
not  yielded  to  the  temptation  for  an  orgy  of 
invective  when  the  Soviets  shot  down  the 
Korean  airliner,  since  our  own  intelligence 
services  have  now  raised  grave  doubts  about 
the  assumption  on  which  he  was  basing 
many  of  his  comments— that  the  Soviets  un- 
doubtedly knew  it  was  a  domestic  plane. 
Had  he  been  prudent,  he  would  have  spoken 
more  moderately  at  the  time,  reserving  final 
judgment  until  all  the  facts  were  in.  In  that 
event  he  would  not  have  provoked  Mr. 
Andropov's  harsh  and  rigid  reply  of  Septem- 
ber 28.  which  has  left  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions at  the  most  dangerous  posture  since 
the  Cold  War. 

It  is  in  our  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union 
that  Averell  Harriman  can  be  the  most 
useful— indeed  a  more  perceptive  adminis- 
tration would  eagerly  seek  his  advice. 

Averell  has  in  the  course  of  his  fabulous 
career  known  all  the  principal  Soviet  lead- 
ers including  Trotsky  with  whom  he  had  a 
long  meeting  as  a  young  man  when  he  was 
an  international  financier.  He  has  dealt 
with,  and  thought  about,  the  Soviet  Union 
for  more  than  sixty  years  and  he  is  still 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  Soviet  actions 
and  policies.  He  conferred  with  Yuri  Andro- 
pov last  June  just  after  that  new  leader  as- 
cended to  power  and  he  has  reported  that 
exchange  in  print  and  to  the  key  Congres- 
sional Committees. 

What  are  some  of  the  lessons  Averell 
would  have  us  heed  today?  Our  conflict 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  not,  as  some  of  our 
current  leaders  seem  to  think,  an  Armaged- 
don struggle  between  our  Western  system  of 
democratic  capitalism  tuid  '"Marxist-Lenin- 
ism". Although  Averell  recognizes  the  inevi- 
table antipathy  between  freedom  and  autoc- 
racy, the  basic  dispute  between  America  and 
the  USSR  is  not  so  much  ideological  as  one 
more  variant  of  a  classical  struggle  between 


competing  power  systems  with  values  and 
objectives  deriving  from  quite  disparate  his- 
tories. 

No  longer  is  the  Soviet  Union  primarily 
driven  by  the  relentless  force  of  an  interna- 
tional Communist  revolution;  in  fact,  a 
great  deal  of  the  gas  has  escaped  from  its 
ideological  balloon,  leaving  little  more  than 
a  huge  bureaucracy  caught  up  in  a  momen- 
tum of  its  own.  Nor  does  ideology  any 
longer  dominate  the  spirit  of  the  Soviet 
people:  they  are  bored  and  sullen  and  inten- 
sively occupied  with  cheating  the  system  for 
their  survival  and  petty  advantage.  So  in 
order  to  hold  together  its  disenchanted 
empire,  the  Kremlin  must  now  rely  for  the 
principal  cohesive  element  on  old-fashioned 
nationalism  reinforced  by  police  and  army. 

VI 

All  this  Averell  Harriman  understands 
very  well  and  expresses  in  what  he  is  cur- 
rently writing.  He  has  personally  observed 
how  the  Soviet  Union  has  evolved  since  Sta- 
lin's day.  He  knows  the  way  the  present 
Soviet  leadership  thinks;  he  understands 
the  play  of  forces  within  that  enormous 
empire. 

As  Averell  Harriman  has  told  us.  peace  de- 
pends on  the  sensible  management  of  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  means 
something  more  than  denouncing  that  huge 
nation  as  an  "evil  empire".  He  knows  the 
damage  that  is  done  when  the  President 
predicts  that  the  Soviet  system  will  be  "left 
on  the  ash-heap  of  history"  and  thus  implic- 
itly casts  doubt  on  its  political  legitimacy. 
He  understands  the  trauma  that  history  has 
imposed  on  the  Russian  soul.  Invaded  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  Russia  has  been 
twice  attacked  by  the  Germans  in  the  twen- 
tieth; indeed,  the  last  invasion  cost  the  lives 
of  20  million  of  its  soldiers  and  perhaps  an 
equal  number  of  civilians.  Thus  Averell  has 
aptly  written:  "I  have  seen  how  the  Second 
World  War  scarred  not  only  a  generation 
but  the  very  soul  of  every  Soviet  citizen- 
even  those  bom  a  decade  after  the  guns  fell 
silent.  They  have  no  desire  to  repeat  that 
experience." 

In  his  final  assessment  Averell  Harriman 
regards  the  current  generation  of  Soviet 
leaders  as  pragmatists  who  do  not  want  a 
nuclear  war  any  more  than  we.  He  perceives 
with  a  clarity  we  should  respect  that  a  great 
deal  can  be  done  on  this  basis  of  common  in- 
terest toward  the  effective  management  of 
relations  between  our  two  great  nations. 
What  is  needed,  as  he  has  constantly  point- 
ed out.  is  not  the  scornful,  taunting  disdain 
our  government  exhibits  today,  but  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  broaden  and  deepen  our  con- 
tacts on  every  front. 

In  recent  speeches  and  statements  Averell 
has  given  us  a  series  of  rules  on  how  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
should  study  them  closely. 

One  of  his  central  principles  is  that  we 
should  not  eternally  concentrate  on  the 
worst  scenario,  to  the  extent  where  we 
become  paralyzed  and  Incapable  of  effective 
diplomacy.  In  that  Instance,  he  again  recalls 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  when  on  that  fate- 
ful Sunday  when  we  received  a  message 
from  Moscow  at  variance  with  an  earlier 
letter  from  Khrushchev,  we  disregarded 
that  message  with  its  unacceptable  line  and 
answered  the  earlier  one  which  substantial- 
ly met  our  requirements. 

A  second  rule  is  that  we  should  direct  our 
dlplomtwiy  initially  at  those  possibilities  of 
agreement  which  seem  easiest  to  achieve 
and  should  not  continually  ask  for  so  many 
advantages  and  concessions  as  to  preclude 


the  slow  progress  the  situation  necessarily 
requires. 

What  is  most  urgently  needed  in  his  words 
are  "'direct,  consistent  and  constant  conver- 
sations with  the  Soviet  leaders  at  all  levels." 
And  that  leads  me  to  ask  how.  for  example, 
the  current  administration  might  react  if 
the  situation  in  Lebanon  should  develop 
into  a  critical  East-West  confrontation?  The 
President  is  talking  vaguely  of  possibly  en- 
larging the  mission  of  the  Marines.  Already 
we  ha'Ve  done  more  than  play  the  neutral 
role  of  peacekeeper.  Our  ships  offshore 
have  fired  on  Druze  positions  in  the  Chouf 
Mountains  and  our  planes  have  bombed 
them.  On  the  record  we  have  not  behaved  as 
a  neutral  country  but  have  taken  sides- 
acting  in  support  of  the  Lebanese  forces  and 
the  Phalange.  Let  us  suppose  that  our 
American  ships  or  planes  should  now  attack 
Syrian  positions  and  kill  a  number  of  the 
Soviet  troops  now  stationed  there.  Or  the 
Israeli  should  recklessly  try  to  destroy  the 
new  Soviet  surface-to-air  missiles  now  being 
installed  in  the  Bekaa  Valley,  leading  the 
Soviets  to  counter  with  a  threatened  action. 

What  we  desperately  need  are  clear  chan- 
nels of  conversation  through  which  the 
views  and  intentions  of  each  side  are  being 
constantly  communicated  so  that  crises  can 
be  defused  before  they  critically  develop. 
We  should,  for  example,  be  doing  more  than 
striking  attitudes  of  outrage;  we  should  be 
talking  with  the  Soviets  about  the  critical 
problems  of  Lebanon,  just  as  we  should  be 
in  continual  conversation  with  our  Western 
allies. 

But  at  the  moment  the  channels  for  quiet 
talks  between  ourselves  and  the  Soviets  are 
in  a  dreadful  state  of  disrepair,  indeed  they 
hardly  exist.  We  have  foresaken  quiet  diplo- 
macy for  military  posturing  in  the  naive 
belief  that  all  problems  have  military  solu- 
tions: we  have  abandoned  quiet  talk  in  favor 
of  shouting  epithets  across  the  back  fence. 

All  this  displays  a  lack  of  knowledge  of. 
and  sensitivity  to.  the  Soviet  Union.  To  be 
sure  there  are  in  our  government  students 
of  the  Soviet  Union  who  have  read  the  liter- 
ature and  scholarly  tracts,  but  no  one  close 
to  the  Administration  today  has  had  any- 
thing like  such  rich  and  sustained  practical 
experience  In  dealing  with  that  powerful 
nation  as  the  men  who  assisted  us  during 
the  great  post-War  crises— brilliant  counsel- 
lors such  as  Llewellyn  Thompson.  Chip 
Bohlen.  George  Kennan.  and  finally  Averell 
Harriman.  Though  Ambassadors  Thompson 
and  Bohlen  are  unhappily  no  longer  with 
us.  we  can  still  greatly  benefit  from  the, 
lucid  voices  of  Kennan  and  Harriman. 

Averell  has  done  more  than  merely  talk 
about  the  need  for  men  steeped  in  Soviet 
history  and  trained  in  diplomacy;  he  has 
pressed  the  United  States  Congress  to  pro- 
vide appropriations  for  the  necessary  educa- 
tional programs.  But  he  is  not  just  another 
seeker  after  public  funds;  he  and  his  family 
have  made  a  magnificent  gift  to  Columbia 
University  to  establish  the  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man Institute  for  Advanced  Study  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Averell  cautions  us  that  in  diplomacy  we 
should  not  be  blinded  by  the  need  for  all-or- 
nothing.  That  point  was  well  illustrated  by 
his  negotiation  of  the  partial  test  ban  treaty 
in  1963.  Given  the  state  of  technology  at 
that  time  we  did  not  insist  on  a  complete 
test  ban.  yet  he  sees,  as  do  many  of  us.  that 
the  simplest  and  most  useful  action  we 
could  take  toward  slowing  the  escalation  of 
nuclear  arms  today  would  be  the  completion 
of  that  earlier  step— the  banning  of  nuclear 
tests  altogether. 
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Finally.  Averell  is  as  concerned  as  are 
other  thoughtful  men  and  women  that  we 
regain  control  over  the  nuclear  arms  race 
l>efore  it  passes  the  point  of  no  return.  He 
not  only  recommends  that  we  now  seek  a 
complete  ban  on  nuclear  testing,  but  he  is 
appalled  by  the  prevailing  fantasy  that  we 
might  try  to  use  lasers  or  particle-beams  or 
some  other  technological  magic  to  build  a 
defense  against  nuclear  weapons.  He  cau- 
tions us  firmly  not  to  overlook  or  discard 
the  anti-ballistic  missile  treaty  which,  to- 
gether with  the  partial  test  ban  treaty,  is 
perhaps  the  most  effective  measure  we  have 
so  far  achieved  toward  stopping  the  mad 
race  toward  nuclear  destruction.  He  knows 
from  contemplation  and  experience  that  not 
only  would  the  development  of  anti-ballistic 
devices  accelerate  the  arms  race  by  destabi- 
lizing what  has  so  far  been  achieved,  but 
that  turning  outer  space  into  a  nuclear 
parking  lot  would  be  sheer  madness. 

Averell,  I  have  referred  to  some  of  your 
views  this  noon  and  I  hope  I  have  represent- 
ed them  accurately.  I  have  taken  that  liber 
ty  because  I  think  it  of  major  importance 
that  the  American  people  hear  your 
thoughts  and  heed  them.  For  you  are  a 
voice  of  sanity,  reason— and  unparalleled  ex- 
perience—at a  time  when  America  is  badly 
drifting.* 


ing  of  this  important  art  work  kicked 
off  the  jubilee  last  January. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  Chinese 
exhibits,  the  museum  has  notable 
American  collections  of  Copley, 
Homer,  Church,  and  Eastmaui  John- 
son. In  recent  years,  the  museum  has 
added  Monet's  "Boulevard  des  Capu- 
cines;"  Mary  Cassatt's  pastel  of  her 
sister  Lydia.  and  Oegas'  'Ballet  Re- 
hearsal." 

I  congratulate  the  Nelson-Atkins 
Museum  of  Art  on  its  anniversary  and 
its  50  years  of  success.  The  museum 
demonstrates  excellence  in  profession- 
alism and  management.  The  Nelson- 
Atkins  Museum  has  brought  great  art 
works  to  Kansas  City  for  all  genera- 
tions to  enjoy,  and  provides  a  wonder- 
ful educational  opportunity  for  all  of 
us.  To  have  come  from  zero  to  one  of 
the  Nation's  10  major  art  museums  in 
a  short  50  years  is  an  outstanding  ac- 
complishment, and  one  that  deserves 
national  recognition.* 


NELSON-ATKINS  MUSEUM  CELE- 
BRATES ITS  50TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY 
•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  10  the  Nelson-Atkins 
Museum  in  Kansas  City  celebrated  its 
Jubilee  anniversary.  The  museum  was 
created  50  years  ago  through  a  $10 
million  trust  fund  established  by  news- 
paper publisher,  William  Rockhill 
Nelson.  Today  the  museum  is  one  of 
the  seven  largest  museums  in  the 
United  States  and  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing facts  about  the  Kansas  City 
museum  is  the  fact  that  it  was  started 
without  any  existing  collections  of  art. 
The  director  emeritus,  Laurence 
Sickman.  noted: 

When  the  Nelson-Atkins  started  to  build 
in  1930,  it  didn't  even  own  jui  etching.  Prac- 
tically all  museums  start  with  a  nucleus  of  a 
collection,  but  there  was  none  in  Kansas 
City  So  the  trustees  had  to  start  buying. 
Here  a  big  museum  was  being  built  and 
there  was  nothing  to  put  in  it. 

The  museum  is  now  recognized 
worldwide  for  its  superb  oriental  col- 
lection. For  this  year^  jubilee  the 
museum  added  two  very  important 
new  collections.  The  purchase  of  the 
T'ang  Dynasty  tomb  figures,  dated 
from  the  eighth  century  A.D.,  repre- 
sents the  best  of  tomb  figures.  The  fig- 
ures are  said  to  be  the  finest  examples 
of  Tang  figures  in  existence.  The  fig- 
ures were  donations  from  the  estate  of 
Hallmark  Card  founder,  Joyce  Hall 
and  his  three  children. 

The  other  new  addition  to  the 
Nelson-Atkins  Museum  was  the  pur- 
chase of  a  12th  century  brushed-ink 
handscroll  named,  "Second  Prose 
Poem  on  the  Red  Cliff."  said  to  be  the 
most  significant  privately  held  Chi- 
nese painting  in  the  world.  The  unveil- 


GRENADA  AND  FUTURE  U.S. 
FOREIGN  POLICY 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  issues  that  continue  to  con- 
front the  United  States— and  to  which 
the  Congress  will  have  to  address  itself 
in  the  weeks  to  come— are  two  vital 
matters  having  arisen  at  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  American  Armed 
Forces  onto  the  island  of  Grenada  in 
October.  ^ 

The  first  of  these  regards  freedom  of 
the  press  and  the  question  of  whether 
the  media  shall  be  permitted  to  report 
on  U.S.  military  actions  in  progress. 
The  distinguished  television  commen- 
tator. John  Chancellor,  addressed  this 
issue  with  insight  and  candor  in  the 
Chet  Huntley  Memorial  Lecture  at 
New  York  University  on  November  10. 
A  second  vital  matter  occasioned  by 
the  Grenada  operation  relates  to  the 
Western  alliance:  Can  NATO  continue 
to  survive  the  strain  of  American  ac- 
tions that  are  not  supported  by  our 
allies?  John  Brademas,  the  distin- 
guished president  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity—whose expertise  in  foreign  affairs 
I  have  respected  since  his  days  as  a 
truly  outstanding  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives— spoke  to 
this  point  in  a  recent  address  to  the 
Atlantic  Institute  for  International  Af- 
fairs. 

I    would    like    to    submit    for    the 
Record  these  two  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  discussion  of  the  Grenada 
operation  and  its  implications  for  the 
future  of   U.S.   foreign   policy.   I   ask 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  statements  follow. 
Chet  HDNTury  Memorial  Lectore,  New 
York  University,  November  10.  1983 
(By  John  Chancellor) 
I  think  if  Chet  Huntley  had  been  here  to- 
night, he  would  have  wanted  to  talk  about 
the  press  and  the  invasion  of  Grenada.  One 
of  the  reasons  we  gather  each  year  to  me- 


morialize Chet  is  that  he  understood  what 
press  freedom  was  all  about,  and  fought  for 
it  whenever  he  could. 

He  would  be  as  upset  as  the  rest  of  us  by 
the  exclusion  of  the  press  from  the  fighting 
on  Grenada.  His  partner  of  many  years, 
David  Brinkley,  testified  against  those  press 
restrictions  in  Washington  this  week,  and  so 
did  I. 

Let  me  say  that  this  talk  is  not  about  the 
substance  of  the  Grenadian  operation.  Rea- 
sonable people  can  argue  about  that.  It  may 
turn  out  to  have  been  In  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Hemisphere.  It 
may  not. 

But  there  is  no  argument  on  one  impor- 
tant point:  The  United  States  Government 
kept  the  press  from  observing,  first-hand, 
an  important  moment  in  the  country's  his- 
tory and  the  American  people  cheered.  Not 
everybody,  to  be  sure,  but  the  overwhelming 
majority  thought  that  keeping  the  press  out 
was  a  good  idea. 

I  thought  that's  what  we  ought  to  exam- 
ine tonight. 

letter  no.  1 
Fresno.  Calif.- "Dear  John,  ordinarily.  I 
would  ignore  what  you  said  about  the  Presi- 
dent curbing  the  press,  but  I  think  you 
should  know  where  I  was  when  I  heard  you. 
I  was  at  my  golf  club  with  a  scotch  and  soda 
in  my  hand,  along  with  about  50  other  guys. 
When  you  said  what  you  did  about  the  ad- 
ministration doing  things  behind  the  back 
of  the  people,  some  guy  yelled,  'well,  you 
dumb  bastard,  what  do  you  think  we  elected 
Reagan  for?  It's  damned  sure  you  were 
never  elected." " 

letter  no.  2 
Prom  a  minister  who  prepared  a  sermon 
defending  the  piess  in  Waynesboro.  Va.— "'I 
was  sure  that  no  one  would  take  offense  if  I 
defended  the  Constitution  and  its  guaran- 
tees of  freedom  of  the  press.  I  was  wrong.  In 
a  gathering  of  our  officers  yesterday 
evening,  I  found  that  there  is  a  strong  feel- 
ing against  the  press.  There  is  an  anger  that 
would  deny  the  press  the  right  to  cover  wars 
because  of  the  coverage  in  Viet  Nam.  They 
were  angry  at  seeing  so  many  wounded. 
They  were  angry  at  seeing  the  My  Lai  mas- 
sacre. In  their  anger,  they  seem  willing  to 
deny  the  press,  and  themselves,  the  basic 
rights  that  are  guaranteed  In  our  Constitu- 
tion." 

Those  two  letters  represent  different 
points  of  view,  but  they  both  accurately  re- 
flect the  mood  of  the  country. 

Who  elected  the  press? 

The  answer,  I  suppose,  is  that  the  people 
who  wrote  the  Constitution  elected  the 
press.  It  is  more  than  just  the  first  amend- 
ment; the  Pramers  of  the  Constitution  were 
explicit  in  their  belief  that  the  way  to  keep 
the  United  States  free  was  to  keep  its  press 
free. 

In  another  way,  nobody  elected  the  press 
and  that's  the  way  it  should  be.  The  press  is 
not  part  of  the  political  process:  journalists 
are  not  politicians;  the  press  represents  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  What  makes  this  a 
free  country  is  that  its  citizens  have  access 
to  those  different  viewpoints. 
letter  no.  3 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.—  I  am  a  moderate, 
sir,  but  I  consider  our  Government  to  be  the 
representatives  of  the  American  people,  be 
they  embodied  in  our  diplomatic  corps  or  in 
the  U.S.  Marines.  If  we  dont  agree  with  the 
administration's  policies,  we  vote  them  out." 

But  on  what  basis  do  we  vote  them  out? 
On   what    information   does   an   electorate 


depend  for  its  judgments  on  any  administra- 
tion? There  was  a  widespread  lielief  in  this 
country  that  the  Johnson  administration 
wasn't  telling  the  whole  truth  about  Viet 
Nam  (although  in  my  view  there  was  an 
effort  to  tell  the  truth  in  Viet  Nam);  Mr. 
Nixon  certainly  didn't  want  certain  things 
made  public  about  the  Watergate  scandals. 
The  Kennedy  administration  just  lied  about 
the  Bay  of  Pigs.  I  dont  believe  the  press 
caused  Lyndon  Johnson  to  decide  not  to  run 
for  reelection;  he  was  stuck  with  a  tragic 
policy  in  Viet  Nam  and  he  knew  It.  I  dont 
think  the  press  was  the  factor  that  caused 
Mr.  Nixon  to  resign;  he  was  about  to  be  im- 
peached, and  he  knew  it.  But  in  both  of 
those  cases  the  press  played  a  role,  for  it 
was  through  the  press  that  the  people  were 
able  to  make  their  own  judgments. 

LETTER  NO.  4 

Austin.  Tex.— "I  fully  believe  the  surprise 
element  In  the  Grenada  Invasion  of  the  mul- 
tinational forces  saved  many  lives— the 
Grenadians,  the  students  and  the  military 
personnel.  Giving  the  press  advance  notice 
of  this  operation  would  have  jeopardized 
these  people." 

letter  no.  5 
Lima.  Ohio.— ".  .  .  completely  free  cover- 
age even  at  this  initial  crucial  point  In  mili- 
tary tactics  is  in  error." 

The  struggle  between  the  press  and  the 
Government  over  the  invasion  of  Grenada 
has  really  nothing  to  do  with  "completely 
free  coverage".  There  Is  a  tradition  In  this 
country  and  in  most  of  our  sister  democra- 
cies that  when  an  Invasion  Is  planned,  the 
press  Is  'given  advance  notice"". 
Heres  how  that  works. 
When  a  country  Is  planning  to  Invade  an- 
other country,  a  military  operation  requir- 
ing thousands  of  troops,  the  civilian  mili- 
tary authorities,  the  Ministry  of  Defense  or 
the  Department  of  Defense,  make  up  a  pool 
of  reporters  and  camera  people,  often  only 
15  or  20. 

Pool  reporters  are  responsible  to  both  col- 
leagues and  employers.  Radio  pool  reporters 
share  their  reportage  and  their  audio  Upes 
with  other  radio  reporters.  A  pool  camera- 
man shares  film  or  videoUpe  with  photo 
agencies  or  other  networks.  Newspaper 
■poolers"  (as  these  reporters  are  called) 
share  their  notes  and  observations  with 
other  newspaper  people. 

A  pool  reporter  is  a  representative  of  the 
press,  who  is  obliged  to  share  information 
with  the  press. 

Pools  are  made  up  when  there  isn't  room 
for  everybody  to  go  along  on  the  story.  It's 
an  old  practice.  The  White  House  Press 
Corps  would  be  impossible  to  handle  if  ev- 
erybody got  to  go  to  everything  on  a  Presi- 
dential, trip,  so  the  press  is  divided  into 
pools.  "Those  members  of  what  we  might  call 
the  invasion  pool  are  told  to  pack  their 
bags,  but  they  are  not  initially  told  where 
they  are  going.  And  when  they  are  trans- 
ported to  the  scene  of  the  fighting,  they  are 
supervised  by  the  military  which  also  con- 
trols all  the  communications. 

Generally,  but  not  always,  they  are  not 
among  the  first  to  land  on  the  beach.  But 
they  are  there  soon  enough  after  to  do  their 
work;  they  see  the  fighting.  And  only  then, 
when  surprise  is  no  longer  a  factor,  are  they 
allowed  to  file  their  dispatches  and  send 
back  their  pictures.  In  wartime,  a  further 
point  of  control  is  added  through  field  cen- 
sorship. Nobody  in  the  press  wanted  the 
American  Government  to  announce  the  in- 
vasion of  Grenada  in  advance.  The  press 
wanted  access  to  the  story  with  the  under- 


standing that  surprise  and  secrecy  would  be 
maintained.  That  not  only  saves  the  lives  of 
military  personnel;  it  also  saves  the  lives  of 
the  press. 

The  press  Is  less  hostile  to  censorship  and 
to  the  safety  of  troops  than  our  critics  be- 
lieve. During  World  War  II,  when  Edward 
R.  Murrow  was  broadcasting  live  from  the 
rooftops  of  London  during  the  Blitz,  he  had 
a  military  censor  standing  at  his  side.  If  the 
censor  thought  that  Murrow  might  be  head- 
ing Into  an  area  of  sensitive  description  of 
what  he  was  reporting,  the  efficiency  of  the 
searchlights  or  the  location  of  anti-aircraft 
guns,  he  would  tap  Murrow  on  the  wrist  and 
Murrow  would  start  talking  about  some- 
thing else. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  Gen. 
George  Marshall,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
had  regular  briefings  for  the  senior  editors 
and  columnists  In  Washington.  He  would 
call  them  In,  sit  them  down,  and  tell  them 
absolutely  everything.  There  was  never  a 
disclosure.  The  only  thing  he  dldnt  tell 
them  was  the  actual  date  of  the  Normandy 
Invasion.  But  General  Elsenhower  shared 
that  vital  piece  of  information  with  the  pool 
reporters  assigned  to  his  headquarters  In 
England. 

Some  will  say.  but  that  was  the  Second 
World  War;  the  press  Is  less  trustworthy 
today.  Yet,  in  1980,  when  the  Iranians  were 
holding  Americans  hostage,  a  number  of  us 
In  the  press  learned  that  In  Tehran,  a  few 
American  diplomats  had  managed  to  get  out 
of  the  Embassy  and  were  In  hiding  In  a 
friendly  Embassy  In  Tehran.  That  story 
wasn't  printed  or  broadcast  until  the  Ameri- 
cans got  out  of  Iran.  There  was  no  disclo- 
sure. 

letter  no.  6 

Elizabethtown,  Pa.— "Surely  when  you 
talked  about  censorship  you  must  have  un- 
derstood that  within  1  or  2  days  the  media 
would  have  access  to  all  the  news  that  was 
necessary."' 

Two  days  after  the  Invasion,  15  press 
people  were  allowed  on  Grenada  under  close 
supervision  for  a  few  hours;  3  days  after,  24 
were  allowed  during  the  day;  4  days  after,  50 
were  brought  in  during  the  day.  That 
sounds  good,  but  the  problem  is  that  the 
significant  events  in  Grenada  took  place 
during  the  first  2  days  when  there  was  no 
press  allowed  on  the  island. 

Had  there  been  television  crews  on  the 
Island  during  those  first  48  Hours,  the 
American  Public  would  have  seen  pictures 
of  the  dead  and  wounded;  But  the  public 
would  also  have  seen  pictures  of  brave 
American  soldiers  In  combat.  My  guess  Is, 
considering  how  popular  the  Invasion  was 
with  the  public,  the  administration  would 
have  strengthened  Its  case  by  letting  the 
press  be  In  at  the  beginning.  Those  pictures 
might  have  been  a  day  or  two  late,  but  they 
would  have  had  a  powerful  effect.  By  keep- 
ing the  press  out,  the  administration  weak- 
ened Its  case,  and  even  the  Republican-con- 
trolled Senate  passed  a  resolution  by  53  to 
18  asking  that  press  restrictions  be  halted. 

LETTER  NO.  7 

Glendale,  Ahiz.  —  "Oops,  John,  you  forgot 
to  mention  that  President  Carter  didn't  In- 
clude journalists  when  he  sent  troops  to  try 
to  free  American  hostages  in  Iran.  Didn't 
President  Ford  leave  journalists  off  the  t)oat 
when  he  sent  marines  to  take  the  Mavaguez 
from  the  Cambodians?" 

Quite  rlfelit.  Both  of  those,  the  rescue  at- 
tempt in  Iran  and  the  battle  for  the  Maya- 
guez  were  pure  and  simple  rescue  oper- 
ations. They  had  to  be  done  in  a  hurry  and 


there  was  no  time  to  assemble  a  press  pool 
or  even  a  single  representative  of  the  press. 
The  point  In  these  cases  Is  that  nobody  In 
the  press  or  In  the  Congress  complained 
that  the  press  was  excluded.  One  was  a 
highly-secret  desert  mission  In  which  every 
seat  was  needed  operationally;  the  other 
was  a  response  to  a  surprise  pirate  raid.  In 
Grenada,  the  United  States  sent  6,000 
troops  ashore  with  plenty  of  time  to  assem- 
ble some  press  pools.  Incidentally,  Tm  sorry 
that  the  press  wasn't  present  In  the  Iranian 
desert  or  at  the  Mayaguez  fight,  because 
there  are  still  arguments  and  disputes  about 
what  really  happened.  An  observer  from  the 
press  might  have  been  able  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

letter  no.  8 

Concord,  Ohio.— Did  the  Israelis  include 
you  on  their  mission  to  Uganda? 

No.  but  that  was  another  In-and-out 
rescue  mission.  I  don't  recall  if  the  Israelis 
sent  pool  reporters  and  camera  people,  but 
If  they  didn't,  their  argument  could  have 
been  that  it  was  such  a  swift  strike  that  the 
press  would  only  have  got  in  the  way.  On 
Grenada,  ii  wasn't  that  way  at  all. 

LETTER  NO.  9 

Toledo,  Ohio.— "President  Truman  did 
not  call  In  the  press  In  advance  of  the  bomb- 
ing of  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki ..." 

There  was  no  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  at  the  bombing  of  Hiroshima,  but 
there  was  a  member  of  the  press  aboard  the 
plane  which  dropped  the  bomb  on  Nagasaki. 
The  American  Government  wanted  an  out- 
side observer  to  be  there,  and  a  distln- 
gt^ished  science  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times,  William  L.  Laurence,  rode  In  the 
plane  and  watched  them  drop  the  atomic 
bomb. 

LETTER  NO.  10 

Troy.  N.Y.— "The  media  did  not  accompa- 
ny the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion."" 

No.  But  some  publications  knew  part  of 
the  story  and  dldn"t  run  It.  The  New  Repub- 
lic had  part  of  the  story  and  didn't  run  it 
when  asked  not  to  by  President  Kennedy. 
The  New  York  Times  had  a  good  part  of  the 
story,  and.  again,  didn't  run  It  at  the  request 
of  the  President.  But  elemenU  of  the  story 
did  get  out.  And  that  infuriated  Kennedy. 
Kennedy  had  good  relations  with  the  press, 
but  the  Bay  of  Pigs  was  not  only  a  military 
disaster;  it  was  an  informational  debacle. 
Among  those  who  were  not  told  in  advance 
were  Kerre  Salinger.  Mr.  Kennedys  Press 
Secretary,  and  Adlai  Stevenson,  his  repre- 
sentative at  the  United  Nations. 

Government  press  officers  in  the  field 
were  even  worse.  American  reporters  in 
Miami,  once  the  Invasion  had  begun,  were 
told  that  an  invading  force  of  5,000  was  in- 
volved. Actually,  only  1,000  had  gone 
ashore,  but  the  American  press  officers 
wanted  the  Cuban  people  to  believe  that  a 
giant  force  had  landed  so  they  would  rebel 
against  the  Castro  government.  Then,  when 
the  invading  force  got  in  trouble,  the  Ameri- 
can briefers  changed  their  story  and  said 
the  force  wasn't  5,000  after  all,  only  a  few 
hundred  who  had  landed  anti-Castro  sup- 
plies. 

Sometimes  you  can't  believe  your  own 
goveiTiment.  » 

And.  as  most  of  us  know,  Kennedy  later 
said  to  the  Times,  "If  you  had  printed  more 
about  "(the  Bay  of  Pigs),  you  would  have 
saved  us  from  a  colossal  mistake.  I  wish  you 
had  run  everything  on  Cuba."" 

Incidentally,  the  New  York  TimeS  had  ad- 
vance word  on  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  as 
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well,  and.  again  at  the  request  of  President 
Kennedy,  held  up  its  story. 

LETTER  MO.  1 1 

Phoenix.  Ariz.—  .  .  .  the  British  Govern- 
ment did  not  make  press  access  availability 
in  a  timely  manner  during  the  Falklands 
war  .  .  .  the  British  Government  knew  full 
well  that  the  press  had  the  power  to  make 
or  break  the  success  of  the  war  through 
public  sentiment  after  exposure  of  the 
horror  of  the  war  through  pictures.  They 
remembered  well  from  the  Vietnam  experi- 
ence of  the  Johnson  administration." 

That  s  true  When  the  Royal  Navy  task 
force  was  being  put  together  to  sail  to  the 
Falklands.  the  Navy  decided  not  to  take  any 
meml>ers  of  the  press  at  all.  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher  insisted  that  the  press  go  along, 
•and  a  pool  of  correspondents  and  camera 
people  was  assembled.  26.  m  all.  (Not  a  large 
number,  for  a  country  going  to  war;  the 
United  States  could  have  assembled  a  small- 
er pool  for  the  invasion  of  Grenada.) 

But  the  British  Government  did  take  Viet 
Nam  into  account,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  impede  and  delay  pictures  going 
back  to  Britian.  Television  pictures  took  2 
weeks  to  reach  London,  an  amazing  delay 
these  days.  An  official  of  the  Ministry  of 
Defense  told  a  friend  of  mine  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  was  not  going  to  have 
home-front  morale  sapped  by  pictures  of 
dead  British  .soldiers  on  the  telly  every 
evening. 

Viet  Nam  haunts  us  all. 

LETTER  NO.   1  3 

Leeds.  Ala. -It  is  doubtful  that  any  gov- 
ernment ever  again  will  allow  media  cover- 
age of  a  war.  while  it  is  going  on.  to  the 
extent  that  such  was  permitted  in  Viet 
Nam.  There  will  always  be  reporters  who 
sympathize  with  the  other  side  or  who.  for 
one  reason  or  another,  oppose  their  own 
governments  involvement  in  the  conflict.  If 
those  people  are  allowed  free  reign  in  the 
war  zone,  especially  with  television  cameras, 
they  can  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
morale  of  our  troops  and  of  the  people  back 
home. 

Did  the  coverage  in  Viet  Nam  have  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  the  morale  of  our  troops 
and  the  people  at  home? 

The  American  Government  issued  about 
2.000  credentials  in  Viet  Nam  to  American 
and  non-American  press.  Only  six  were  re- 
voked because  their  holders  broke  the  rules. 

And  for  years  in  Viet  Nam.  the  pictures 
and  stories,  especially  the  television  pic- 
tures, didn't  seem  to  have  had  much  effect 
on  either  support  for  the  war  at  home  or 
the  morale  of  the  troops  in  the  field.  No  war 
is  ever  popular  with  the  troops,  and  Viet 
Nam  was  an  example  of  that  principle;  yet 
the  public  opinion  polls  here  at  home  didn't 
show  a  falling  off  in  support  until  after  the 
enemy's  Tet  offensive  in  1968. 

Tet  was  the  great  turning  point  of  the 
Viet  Nam  war.  and  pictures  of  that  uprising 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  its  impact.  At  that  time 
in  the  war.  things  were  going  well  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  the  United  States. 
When  the  Tet  offensive  began,  it  came  as  a 
complete  surprise;  main  force  and  guerilla 
enemy  units  fighting  all  across  South  Viet 
Nam.  invading,  briefly,  the  compound  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Saigon,  capturing,  for 
a  bloody  interval,  the  city  of  Hue.  Tel  1968 
was  a  tactical  failure  for  the  enemy.  The 
South  Vietnamese  Communists  lost  so  many 
people  that  they  were  never  again  the  deci- 
sive force  in  South  Viet  Nam.  Their  losses 
insured  that  the  North  Vietnamese  would 
henceforth  run  the  show  in  the  south.  But 


Tet  1968  was  a  strategic  victory  for  Hanoi. 
The  pictures  of  our  invaded  Embassy 
grounds  in  Saigon  had  a  stunning  impact 
here  at  home;  so  did  the  graphic  coverage  of 
the  uprising  in  many  South  Vietnamese 
cities.  The  street  fighting  in  Hue  looked  like 
World  War  II  at  its  worst. 

■yt  made  it  look  at  home  as  though  the 
Urmted  States  was  up  against  a  much  tough- 
er find  more  resilient  enemy  than  anyone, 
incuding  the  American  military,  had  be- 
liewd.  The  American  Government  had  ac- 
curately reported  on  battlefield  success 
l>efore  Tet.  After  Tet.  some  senior  American 
officials,  including  uniformed  officers,  were 
stunned  by  the  ability  of  the  enemy  to  co- 
ordinate, in  total  secrecy,  an  atack  of  the 
size  of  the  Tet  offensive. 

While  the  Americans  were  issuing  press 
releases  atwut  the  great  failure  of  the  Com- 
munists, the  Pentagon  suddenly  sought  an 
increase  in  strength  of  206.000  men  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  After  Tet.  in  General  West- 
moreland's words  to  Washington,  it  was  "a 
new  ball  game". 

Tet  was  in  1968.  Richard  Nixon  was  elect- 
ed in  1969.  The  policy  of  Vietnamization, 
turning  the  war  over  to  the  Vietnamese, 
began  soon  after.  America's  role  In  Viet 
Nam  had  changed. 

I  go  into  this  in  some  detail  to  counter  a 
myth:  The  myth  that  the  news  organiza- 
tions in  Viet  Nam  changed  a  defeat  for  the 
enemy  in  Tet  1968  into  a  victory.  What 
really  happened  is  that  the  stories  and  pic- 
tures of  that  offensive  were  accurate,  that 
the  press  reported  what  the  press  observed. 
The  symbolism  of  the  Tet  offensive  was 
more  important  than  the  body  counts.  In  its 
mindless  way,  the  press  coverage  got  the 
story  right. 

The  press  coverage  of  the  fighting  did  am- 
plify the  psychological  effect  of  the  test  of- 
fensive. But  the  American  people  were 
growing  tired  of  the  long  war,  and  Tet  made 
it  seem  that  the  wai*  would  have  no  end. 
Dean  Rusk,  then  the  hard-line  Secretary  of 
State,  talked  about  Tet  many  years  later 
with  Stanley  Kamow,  author  of  Vietnam: 
A  History  ":  Rusk  said  that  his  relatives  in 
Cherokee  County,  Ga..  told  him  after  the 
offensive.  "Dean,  if  you  can't  tell  us  when 
this  war  is  going  to  end,  well  then  maybe  we 
just  ought  to  chuck  it. " 

So  I  think  it  is  a  myth  to  say  that  the 
press  got  the  Tet  story  wrong  and  unwit- 
tingly damaged  the  war  effort. 

The  press  does  what  it  always  does:  it  re- 
ported what  it  was  able  to  observe.  And  that 
goes  to  what  we  are  discussing  here  tonight. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  thoughtful 
books  on  Viet  Nam  was  written  by  Harry  G. 
Summers.  Jr.,  a  colonel  of  Infantry  who  now 
teaches  at  the  Army  War  College.  It  is 
called  "On  Strategy— a  Critical  Analysis  of 
the  Viet  Nam  War '.  He  writes,  "There  is  a 
tendency  In  the  military  to  blame  our  prob- 
lems with  public  support  on  the  media.  This 
is  too  easy  .  .  . 

"An  answer  .  .  .  the  majority  of  the  on- 
the-scene  reporting  was  factual— that  is.  the 
reporters  honestly  reported  what  they  had 
seen,  firsthand.  Much  of  what  they  saw  was 
horrible,  for  that  Is  the  nature  or  war.  It 
was  this  horror,  not  the  reporting,  that  so 
influenced  the  American  people. " 

And  there  we  have  the  heart  of  It:  the  re- 
porting isn't  the  problem,  the  problem  is 
the  intrinsic  horror  of  war  itself. 

In  earlier  conflicts,  the  horror  of  war  was 
filtered  to  the  public  through  ministries  of 
propaganda,  softened  by  censorship,  de- 
layed by  slow  technology.  That  is  not  true 
in  today's  world  of  instant  communication. 


War  reported  by  quill  pens  was  more  bear- 
able to  the  folks  at  home  than  living-room 
wars  brought  to  us  on  videotape  by  satellite. 
And  we  have  l>een  learning  that  when  ci- 
vilians at  home  watch  the  intrinsic  horrors 
of  war  on  their  television  sets,  they  don't 
like  what  they  see.  Parents,  husbands, 
brothers  and  sisters  get  upset  when  they  see 
the  dead  and  wounded. 

This  is  handled  in  the  totalitarian  coun- 
tries by  eliminating  a  free  press.  But  for  the 
democracies,  which  depend  on  an  informed 
citizenry,  it  is  a  unique  problem.  How 
should  a  government  deal  with  the  public's 
right  to  know  if  that  right  to  know  erodes 
the  support  the  public  gives  the  govern- 
ment? 

Some  of  our  most  respected  democracies 
have  been  turning  to  forms  of  censorship  as 
an  answer:  Great  Britain,  Israel,  the  United 
States.  We  might  not  be  surprised  if  this 
had  been  done  in  the  Philippines  or  in 
South  Korea,  but  its  being  done,  democrat- 
ically-speaking, in  the  best  places. 

And  it  is  being  done,  here  at  home,  at  a 
time  when  some  of  our  fundamental  atti- 
tudes about  war.  the  public  and  the  press 
have  been  changed. 

The  United  States  no  longer  declares  war. 
It  didn't  in  the  Korean  conflict,  in  which 
almost  8.000,000  Americans  served  and 
54.000  died;  It  didn't  declare  war  in  Viet 
Nam.  a  conflict  in  which  almost  9,000,000 
Americans  served  and  58,000  died. 

The  Constitution  says  the  Congress  "shall 
have  power  ...  to  declare  war."  The  fact 
that  over  100.000  Americans  died  in  two  un- 
declared wars  caused  the  Congress  to  pass 
the  war  powers  resolution,  which  restores 
some  war-declaring  power  to  the  legislative 
branch— but  since  the  passage  of  that  reso- 
lution, every  President  has  opposed  it.  De- 
claring war  has  gone  out  of  style. 

"Yet.  a  formal  declaration  of  war  has  some 
advantages,  not  the  least  of  them  being  that 
unless  there  is  clear  justification  for  a  war, 
the  Congress  will  not  declare  it. 

One  of  those  advantages  is  censorship  of 
the  press.  Censorship  is  not  a  pleasant  expe- 
rience for  the  press,  but  when  it  has  been  le- 
gally invoked  by  the  American  Government 
it  has,  in  the  main,  been  fairly  administered 
and  obeyed  by  the  press.  Censorship  in 
World  War  II.  when  it  was  last  in  effect, 
gave  the  public  a  reasonable  picture  of  the 
war. 

Could  the  American  Government  and  the 
American  press  agree  today  on  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  satisfy  the  Government's 
requirements  of  security,  secrecy  and  sur- 
prise, and  the  press's  requirements  for 
access  to  the  story,  within  bounds,  while  it's 
happening? 

That  might  not  be  easy.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  in  places  like  Lebanon, 
where  the  press  comes  from  many  countries, 
some  of  them  hostile  to  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  hard  to  do  in  Central  America. 
But  It  could  be  arranged  in  cases  where 
American  reporters  and  camera  people  are 
covering  American  forces.  Grenada  is  such 
an  example,  and  it  could  have  been  ar- 
ranged there. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  is  set- 
ting up  a  panel  of  the  military.  And  the 
press  to  look  into  all  of  this,  and  we  can 
only  wish  it  well.  The  military,  more  than 
many  civilians  think,  understands  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  press,  and  in  my  view  (the 
curiosities  of  the  Grenada  invasion  notwith- 
standing), the  military  has  behaved  well 
toward  the  press.  We  may  be  an  irritant,  but 
our  responsibilities  are  understood. 
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The  fact  is.  we  all  need  one  another  if  this 
system  of  ours  is  going  to  work.  The  Gov- 
ernment needs  the  support  of  the  public; 
the  military  needs  the  support  of  the  public; 
the  press,  if  it  is  to  serve  its  function  of  in- 
dependently informing  the  public,  needs  the 
cooperation  of  the  Government  and  the 
military. 

Things  get  dangerous  in  a  country  when 
the  Government  takes  unto  itself  the  func- 
tion of  informing  the  public.  It  is  dangerous 
because  every  government  likes  to  put  its 
best  face  forward,  and  because  no  govern- 
ment likes  to  admit  iU  mistakes.  When  your 
friendly  government  press  agent,  military  or 
civilian,  is  your  only  source  of  information, 
you  ought  to  be  worried. 

A  free  press  is,  by  definition,  imperfect, 
contradictory,  and  inefficient.  But  it  is  Infi- 
nitely perferable  to  a  flow  of  information 
which  comes  solely  from  the  government. 

America  may  not  declare  war  anymore, 
but  uniformed  Americans  are  still  being 
killed,  as  we  have  seen  recently  in  both  Leb- 
anon and  Grenada.  In  Lebanon,  there  was 
nothing  the  American  Government  could  do 
to  keep  the  public  from  being  exposed  to 
the  horror  of  war,  as  it  affected  Americans. 
In  Grenada,  it  was  possible  to  keep  the 
deaths  off  television,  which  decreased  their 
impact  from  the  visual  to  the  statistical. 

Government  policy  in  Lebanon  is  unpopu- 
lar; government  policy  in  Grenada  is  popu- 
lar. 
For  governments,  that's  a  lesson. 
For  citizens  of   the  democracies,   it  is  a 
warning  of  what  may  happen  in  the  future. 

Address  of  Dr.  John  Brademas,  President, 
New  York  University 


Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Pym,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, members  and  friends  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Institute  for  International  Affairs.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  honor  that  you  do  me  in 
asking  me  to  speak  before  so  distinguished  a 
gathering,  and  I  especially  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  share  the  podium  with  so 
widely  respected  a  statement  as  Mr.  Francis 
Pym. 

That  you  have  invited  a  former  Foreign 
Secretary  and  a  former  Majority  Whip  to 
address  you  may  be  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  organizers  of  this  meeting  to  suggest 
that  those  of  us  no  longer  in  our  govern- 
ments can  speak  more  candidly— I  do  not 
say  more  wisely!— than  those  who  are. 
We  shall  see. 

Unlike  Mr.  Pym,  I  have  never  served  in 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment but  was  rather  for  twenty-two 
years  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  last  several  as  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Leadership. 

But  for  several  reasons,  I  have  long  had  a 
deep  interest  in  foreign  affairs  and  while  in 
the  House  was  either  a  participant  in  or 
Chairman  of  a  number  of  Congressional  del- 
egations that  made  visits  abroad— to  both 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Japan  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  Latin  America. 

As  a  champion  of  the  American  separation 
of  powers  system,  I  was  from  my  first  years 
in  the  House  concerned  with  the  ongoing 
question  of  the  appropriate  role  of  Congress 
in  the  conduct  of  American  foreign  policy, 
and  during  my  service,  I  took  part  in  a 
number  of  foreign  policy  struggles,  some- 
times supporting  the  Administration,  some- 
times in  opposition. 

For  the  last  two  and  a  half  years,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  leading  the  largest  pri- 
vate university  in  the  United  States,  one 


with  a  special  and  growing  commitment  to 
international  studies  and  research. 

In  my  own  time  at  university,  I  spent 
three  years  at  Oxford  which  not  only  rein- 
forced my  belief  in  the  importance  of  the 
ties  between  the  United  SUtes  and  Great 
Britain  but  also  of  the  principle  that  brings 
us  all  together  here  today— the  indispensa- 
bility  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

So  it  is  with  that  background  that  I 
should  like  to  offer  some  observations  about 
where  we  are  right  now  and  where  we  ought 
to  be  tomorrow  in  the  Atlantic  relationship. 
That  there  are  widening  fissures  in  the  Al- 
liance I  think  none  would  deny. 

Let  me  here  venture  a  sketch  of  American 
views  about  the  relationship.  I  shall  here 
make  no  judgments  on  whether  these  atti- 
tudes are  justified  but  rather  report  them  as 
real,  and,  of  course,  they  are  generaliza- 
tions. Not  all  our  citizens  share  these  opin- 
ions. 

First,  many  Americans  believe  Europeans 
insufficiently  sensitive  to  the  threat  of 
Soviet  military  power. 

The  resistance  of  Western  Europeans  to 
the  imminent  deployment  of  Pershing  and 
cruise  missiles  despite  the  presence  of 
Soviet  SS  20s  targeted  at  them,  is.  of  course, 
the  most  dramatic  example  of  what  puzzles 
Americans. 

Furthermore.  Americans  believe  our  Euro- 
pean allies  are  not  bearing  their  share  of 
spending  for  conventional  arms.  A  recent 
public  opinion  poll  found  that  two-thirds  of 
Americans  thought  that  the  U.S.  was  shoul- 
dering too  much  of  the  burden  of  collective 
security. 

To  turn  from  examples  in  the  defense 
field  to  the  political  arena,  many  Americans 
criticize  what  they  perceive  as  ambiguous,  if 
not  weak,  European  reactions  to  such  devel- 
opments as  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the 
repression  of  Solidarity  in  Poland  and  the 
Korean  airline  tragedy. 

Nor  are  European  attitudes  toward  U.S. 
policies  and  involvements  in  the  Middle 
East,  Central  America  and  now  Grenada  re- 
garded as  supportive  or  helpful. 

Last  Sunday's  New  York  Times  column  by 
William  Safire  bluntly  captures  American 
feelings  of  bitterness  at  the  responses  of 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher,  Chancellor  Kohl 
and  President  Mitterrand  to  the  U.S.  action 
there.  Said  Safire,  "The  lesson  is  that  our 
NATO  partners  are  interested  exclusively  in 
having  the  United  States  defend  Europe 
and  are  resentful  of  any  action  the  U.S. 
takes  elsewhere  to  protect  its  own  security." 
.  .  [A]s  Western  Europeans  turn 
inward."  he  concluded,  "the  U.S.  should 
wish  them  well  and  look  to  its  own  vital  in- 
terests." 

On  matters  of  economic  policy,  many 
Americans  feel  that  Europeans  are  much 
too  eager  to  trade  with  the  Soviet  Bloc,  es- 
pecially in  areas  of  high  technology  and 
critical  defense  items  and  willing  to  do  so, 
moreover,  with  generous  credit  arrange- 
ments. 

These  differences  in  viewpoint  are  exacer- 
bated by  American  unhappiness  at  certain 
European  trading  practices,  such  as  alleged 
dumping  of  steel  on  the  Americsm  market, 
and  the  granting  of  subsidies  that  harm 
U.S.  exporU  to  third  markets. 

At  this  point  let  me  cite  a  recent— and  re- 
vealing—ABC News-Washington  Post  poll. 
Respondents  asked  to  rank  parts  of  the 
world  most  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  SUtes,  placed  Europe  only  third  on 
the  list.  The  Middle  East  was  ranked  first 
by  38  percent  of  those  who  answered;  Cen- 
tral America  by  23  percent;  Europe  by  19 
percent. 


Now  let  me  shift  my  perspective  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  make  some 
observations  about  how— or  so  at  least  it 
seems  to  me— many  Europeans  feel  al)Out 
the  United  States  and  the  Alliance  relation- 
ship. 

Here  several  problems  leap  out.  The  most 
recent  and  obvious,  you  will  not  be  surprised 
to  learn,  is  Grenada.  For  no  matter  how 
popular  the  invasion  may  be  in  this  country, 
it  has  evoked  far  different  reactions  in 
Europe. 

Said  an  editorial  in  the  London  Sunday 
Times  of  October  30,  President  Reagan  "has 
embarked  on  a  high-risk  mission,  too  risky 
even  for  his  most  loyal  of  allies  and  soul- 
mate,  Mrs.  Thatcher. 

"The  enemies  of  America. '  the  Sunday 
Times  continued,  "have  had  a  field  day.  .  . 
New  life  has  been  breathed  Into  the  flagging 
campaign  to  stop  the  deployment  of  Ameri- 
can cruise  and  Pershing  missiles  in  Western 
Europ>e.  .  .  ." 

The  same  issue  of  the  paper  published  a 
poll  showing  that  73  percent  of  British 
voters  now  mistrust  Washington's  guaran- 
tee on  joint  U.S.-Anglo  control  of  the  mis- 
siles while  nearly  40  percent  said  their  con- 
fidence in  American  ability  to  deal  with 
international  problems  had  dropped. 

A  day  later,  an  editorial  in  the  respected 
Financial  Times  warned  that  "the  U.S.  inva- 
sion of  Grenada  has  provoked  new  demands 
for  some  form  of  "dual  key'  system  which 
would  give  the  British  Government  a  physi- 
cal ability  to  block  the  launch  of  U.S.  cruise 
missiles  based  in  Britian.  .  .  ." 

Let  me  turn  to  the  reaction  to  the  inva- 
sion In  West  Germany.  The  New  York 
Times  reported  that  it  was  "a  severe  blow 
for  the  government  of  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  [who]  has  been  waging  the  missile 
battle  on  the  level  of  public  perception  and 
.  .  .  ideas." 

Yet  even  before  Grenada,  other  events 
had  contributed  to  the  decline  of  European 
confidence  in  the  United  States. 

Certainly  there  was  deep  hostility  to 
President  Reagan's  insistence  that  Germa- 
ny. France,  Italy  and  Great  Britain  cancel 
their  big  gas  pipeline  contracts  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  European  anger  was  little  as- 
suaged by  the  resumption  of  U.S.  grain  sales 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Another  contribution  to  tensions  over  the 
last  year  or  so  has  been  the  pattern  of  high 
U.S.  Interest  rates,  caused,  the  Europeans 
contend,  by  the  $200  billion  Reagan  budget 
deficits.  These  rates  Impose  on  our  Atlantic 
allies,  through  stimulating  outflows  of  Eu- 
ropean capital  to  the  U.S..  serious  economic 
and  political  burdens. 

Indeed,  the  same  kinds  of  issues  that  un- 
derlie American  criticisms  of  the  Europeans 
are  reflected,  mirror-like,  in  European  com- 
plaints about  the  United  States. 

At  bottom  the  Europeans  are  far  less  ideo- 
logical in  their  view  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
certainly  than  is  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion. 

Europeans  warn  that  Reagan  sees  Rus- 
sians behind  every  troublespot  in  the 
world— Lebanon,  Nicaragua.  Grenada— as  If 
the  entire  planet  were  in  some  way  wired  to 
the  Politburo  in  the  Kremlin. 

Americans  are  perceived  as  far  less  inter- 
ested in  reaching  arms  control  agreements 
with  the  SovieU  than  are  the  European 
members  of  NATO. 

Now  I  could  go  on  with  examples  from 
both  the  American  and  European  sides  to 
make  my  point  about  the  rising  t«nsions 
within  the  Alliance,  but  I  surely  for  this  au- 
dience need  not  do  so. 
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We  have  had.  of  course,  only  this  week- 
end, with  the  proclamation  of  an  independ- 
ent Turkish  state  in  northern  Cyprus,  yet 
another  blow  to  the  interests  of  NATO. 

This  action  is  manifestly  illegal  under  the 
1960  Treaty  under  which  Cyprus  became  in- 
dependent of  Britain  and  under  which.  Brit- 
ain, Greece  and  Turkey  also  agreed  to  guar- 
antee the  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  new  republic. 

In  recognizing— within  hours— the  so- 
called  state."  Turkey  clearly  violated  its 
treaty  obligation. 

Beyond  this,  the  action  imposes  new 
strains  on  the  already  difficult  relationships 
between  Greece  and  Turkey— two  members 
of  NATO. 

I  shall  not  here  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
say,  at  least  at  any  length,  I  told  you  so." 
But  I  will  observe  that  during  the  Johnson 
Administration.  I.  a  Democrat  and  the  first 
native-bom  Member  of  Congress  of  Greek 
origin,  strongly  opposed  U.S.  military  aid  to 
the  Greek  military  dictatorship.  I  did  so  on 
grounds  that  such  assistance  violated  the 
purpose  of  the  NATO  charter,  namely,  to 
safeguard  free  and  democratic  nations. 

In  like  fashion,  I  believe  the  United  States 
erred  seriously  in  turning  its  back  on  the  ex- 
plicit mandate  of  our  own  laws  when,  after 
the  August  1974  invasion  of  Cyprus  by 
Turkish  forces  armed  with  American-sup- 
plied weapons,  we  failed  to  enforce  the  stat- 
utory requirement  to  halt  further  arms  to 
any  nation  using  them  for  other  than  defen- 
sive purposes. 

By  ignoring  both  the  spirit  and  principles 
of  the  NATO  charter  and  of  our  own  laws, 
American  Presidents  of  both  parties  sowed 
seeds,  the  bitter  fruits  of  which  we  continue 
to  reap  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

In  any  event,  and  to  reiterate,  things  are 
not  going  well  in  the  Alliance,  and  responsi- 
ble people,  especially  responsible  leaders, 
both  in  and  out  of  government,  should  do 
something  about  the  situation. 

In  light  of  these  and  other  signs  of  ero- 
sion, not  to  say  distress  in  the  Alliance,  it 
seems  to  me  imperative  that  we  state,  or  re- 
state, the  fundamental  rationale  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and, 
more  generally,  of  the  network  of  relation- 
ships, political  and  economic  as  well  as  mili- 
Ury,  that  form  the  stuff  of  the  Alliance, 

We  must  rememl)er,  first,  that  NATO 
exists  for  a  positive  reason,  in  the  language 
of  the  preamble  to  the  Treaty:  ".  .  .  to  safe- 
guard the  freedom,  common  heritage  and 
civilization  of  their  peoples,  founded  on  the 
principles  of  democracy,  individual  liberty 
and  the  rule  of  law." 

NATO  is  indispensable,  second,  for  a  de- 
fensive reason— to  meet  the  threat,  pju-ticu- 
larly  the  military  threat,  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 
Third,  all  the  NATO  countries  have  a 
stake  in  each  other's  economic  prosperity 
and  social  stability. 

Now,  it  should  not  be  surprising  that 
members  of  the  NATO  Alliance  quarrel 
with  one  another,  for  we  do  have  our  differ- 
ences. In  the  first  place,  although  all  the 
members  are  theoretically  equal,  some,  by 
any  measure,  are  more  equal  than  others. 

Second,  the  economic  interests  of  member 
states  frequently  collide  with  one  another. 

And  third,  all  the  partners  In  the  Alliance 
are  free  and  open  democracies,  with  govern- 
ments accountable  to  electorates  and  affect- 
ed by  public  opinion. 

Well.  what,  to  repeat,  is  to  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  situation? 

Joseph  Joffee  of  Die  Ziet.  in  a  Foreign  Af- 
fairs essay  written  last  year- even  before 


Grenada— entitled.  "Europe  and  America: 
The  Politics  of  Resentment."  capsulized  the 
challenge  in  these  words: 

Transatlantic  disaffections,  sturdy  peren- 
nials since  the  turn  of  the  decade,  continued 
to  sprout  luxuriantly  throughout  1982. 
They  were  nourished  by  two  as  yet  inchoate 
forces  which,  if  unchecked,  will  logically 
lead  to  the  end  of  Alliance:  the  trends 
toward  neutralism  in  Europe  and  toward  un- 
ilateralism in  America. 

As  I  am  an  American,  the  prescriptions  I 
shall  offer  will  aim  chiefly  at  what  we  in  the 
United  States  can  do  both  to  overcome  uni- 
lateralism at  home  and  neutralism  In 
Europe.  My  strictures  will  not  be  limited  to 
any  particular  audience:  most  will  be  for 
Americans,  some  in  the  government  and 
some  outside  it,  and  a  few  for  Europeans. 

Certainly,  the  executive  branch  of  the 
American  government  needs  to  be  less  stri- 
dent and  bellicose  in  Its  rhetoric. 

Words  and  phrases  that  may  be  palatable, 
indeed  politics  for  domestic  consumption 
may  have  substantive  and  damaging  impact 
in  the  market  of  international  public  opin- 
ion. 

I  recall  here,  by  way  of  example.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  October  1981  remarks  sug- 
gesting that  he  "could  see  where  you  could 
have  the  exchange  of  tactical  (nuclear) 
weapons  against  troojjs  in  the  field  without 
it  bringing  either  one  of  the  major  powers 
to  push  the  IICBMl  button." 

The  Reagan  White  House  communicates  a 
deep  distrust  of  the  processes  of  diplomacy, 
pursuing  It  only  In  an  erratic  and  spasmodic 
fashion.  It  is  as  if  the  Administration  lacked 
confidence  In  its  own  abilities  to  sit  down  at 
the  conference  table  with  the  Soviets. 

It  Is  by  now  a  commonplace  to  say  that 
the  Reagan  team  seems  far  more  willing  to 
rely  on  military  might  as  an  instrument  in 
and  of  itself  rather  than  as  a  tool  of  diplo- 
macy. 

I  suggest,  however,  that  the  United  States 
of  America  cannot  effectively  move  Itself  or 
lead  others  to  move  through  the  many 
minefields  of  foreign  aH^lrs  by  driving  a 
tank  across  them. 

We  must  instead,  to  pursue  my  metaphor, 
pick  our  way  carefully  through  the  mine- 
fields, zigglng  here  and  zagglng  there.  If  we 
want  to  get  both  ourselves  and  our  allies  to 
the  other  side  In  one  piece. 

This  approach  means  a  recovery  both  of 
the  will  for  diplomacy  and  the  intelligence 
for  it,  and  by  "Intelligence "  here.  I  mean 
not  so  much  Information  as  brainpower.  I 
mean  competence.  In  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  it  Is  essential  to  be  strong,  but  that 
is  not  enough.  We  must  also  be  smart. 
Let  me  continue  my  homily. 
I  believe  there  also  needs  to  be  In  the 
American  Administration— and  the  Adminis- 
tration has,  m  fact,  despite  Grenada,  been 
fitfully  in  this  direction— a  greater  aware- 
ness that  the  fundamental  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union— between  the  Alliance  generally  and 
the  Soviets— should  run  on  two  tracks,  not 
one.  That  is  to  say  that  the  Alliance  must, 
on  the  one  hand,  be  powerful  militarily 
while,  on  the  other,  we  must  be  ready  to 
enter  into  serious  negotiations  for  effective 
control  of  arms,  particularly  nuclear  ones. 

Such  a  two-track  posture  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  weakness  or  ambiva- 
lence but  rather,  given  the  way  the  world 
operates,  realistic.  It  Is  a  posture  at  once 
sound  and.  Indeed.  In  terms  of  the  security 
of  the  Alliance,  Indispensable. 

My  second  admonition  is  that  we  In  the 
United  States  need  to  be  much  more  sensi- 


tive to  the  political  ramifications  In  Europe 
of  what  we  do  elsewhere  in  the  world, 

A  dispatch  from  Peter  Osnos  of  The 
Washington  Post  In  London  earlier  this 
month  illustrates  my  |>oint.  Osnos  reported 
that  the  Reagan  Administration's  failure  to 
consult  with  our  European  allies  on  Grena- 
da had  created  a  serious  breach  and,  given 
the  missile  deployment  Issue,  a  dangerous 
one.  "Didn't  anybody  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  the  White  House  look  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  implications  of  surprising 
the  Europeans  with  Grenada?",  Osnos 
quotes  "one  distinguished  diplomat"  as 
saying. 

The  answer,  Osnos  cites  senior  officials 
there  as  asserting,  is  that  no  one  did. 

Certainly  one  lesson  of  Grenada— and  an 
ongoing  one— Is  the  requirement  of  constant 
and  candid  consultation  with  our  closest 
allies. 

But  beyond  this,  there  should,  in  hiy  view, 
be  much  more  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  American  Administration  of  the  effects, 
for  good  or  111.  of  any  action  we  undertake 
in  one  part  of  the  world  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  where  we  have  important  inter- 
ests. The  connection  between  Grenada  and 
missile  deployment  Is  an  obvious  Instance  of 
this  nexus.  "To  note  another  example,  the 
United  States  cannot  assume  that  its  moves 
in  Central  America  will  be  without  Impact 
of  some  kind  In  Europe,  After  all,  Europe- 
ans have  television  stations  and  newspapers, 
too. 

I  make  a  similar  observation  with  regard 
to  the  economic  policies  we  pursue  at  home. 
We  should  have  realized  that  the  conse- 
quences of  a  massive  increase  In  military 
spending  coupled  with  a  huge  cut  In  taxes 
would  be  an  enormous  Federal  deficit  lead- 
ing to  high  interest  rates  that  would  then 
drain  capital  from  Western  Europe.  That 
there  Is  today  high  unemployment  in  both 
Europe  and  the  United  States  only  feeds  the 
fires  of  protectionism  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Let  me  make  yet  a  third  point  of  which 
the  tragedy  of  the  Americaji  marines  and 
their  French  brothers  In  Lebanon  reminds 
us.  It  is  also  essential  iri  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs  to  marry  means  to  mission.  Why 
were  American  marines  sent  to  Lebanon? 
For  what  purpose? 

Henry  Kissinger  and  the  leading  author- 
ity on  defense  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  Sam  Nunn 
of  Georgia,  have  both  posed  this  question, 
so  I  ask  it  In  no  captious  spirit.  My  point  Is 
that  It  Is  dangerous  for  an  American  Presi- 
dent to  commit  American  forces  In  another 
country  without  some  clearer  delineation  of 
purpose  than  we  have  so  far  in  Lebanon. 

Allow  me  here  a  more  general  observation. 
Exactly  forty  years  ago  Walter  Lippman 
published  a  book  that  made  a  great  Impres- 
sion on  me.  U.S.  Foreign  Policy:  Shelld  of 
the  Republic.  I  read  It  In  a  course  at  Har- 
vard taught  by  a  young  political  science  In- 
structor named  McGeorge  Bundy.  Llpp- 
man's  central  thesis  was  what  he  called  "the 
compelling  .  .  .  principle  of  all  genuine  for- 
eign policy— the  principle  that  alone  can 
force  decisions,  can  settle  controversy  and 
can  Induce  agreement  .  .  .  [namely]  that  in 
foreign  relations  ...  a  policy  has  been 
formed  only  when  commitments  and  power 
have  been  brought  into  balance." 

Unless,  Lippman  explained,  a  nation  main- 
tained "Its  objectives  and  its  power  In  equi- 
librium. Its  purposes  within  Its  means,  and 
Its  means  equal  to  its  purposes.  Its  commit- 
ments related  to  its  resources  and  its  re- 
sources adequate  to  Its  commitments,  it  is 


Impossible  to  think  at  all  about  foreign  af- 
fairs." 

So  I  ask,  has  the  present  Administration, 
and  have  past  ones,  carefully  and  with  de- 
liberation undertaken  to  frame  policies  for 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  which 
maintain  that  equlllbrlvmi  of  power  with 
purpose,  that  balance  between  commit- 
ments and  means,  of  which  Lippman  wrote? 
The  answer  Is  that  at  times,  as  with 
NAIO  and  the  Marshall  Plan,  we  have,  and 
that  at  other  times,  as  with  Viet  Nam  and. 
In  my  view.  In  our  current  spectrum  of  diffi- 
culties, we  have  not. 

For  example,  have  we  in  the  United  States 
calculated  with  sufficient  care  the  impact  of 
our  deployments  in  Lebanon  and  Grenada 
and  of  other  actions  the  Administration 
may  be  contemplating  on  our  worldwide  ob- 
ligations, many  by  treaty,  to  defend  Japan, 
South  Korea  and  Western  Europe,  as  well 
as  our  pledge  to  protect  Middle  East  oil 
flows?  I  very  much  doubt  that  we  have. 

Now  I  have  here  attempted  to  make  some 
suggestions  for  strengthening  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  directing  my  conunents  chiefly 
toward  postures  and  policies  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, Ijct  me  now  speak  to  a  role  in  over- 
coming tensions  In  the  Alliance  for  other  in- 
stitutions in  the  American  society,  especial- 
ly our  colleges  and  universities. 

First,  I  believe  that  Americans  must  do  a 
much  better  job  than  we  now  do  of  teaching 
and  learning  about  three  areas:  first,  about 
other  countries  and  cultures  of  the  world: 
second,  about  the  processes  by  which  our 
own  government  makes  decisions  on  defense 
and  security  policy;  and  third,  about  our 
highly  complicated  political  system. 
Let  me  say  a  little  on  each  of  these  points. 
One  cannot  long  reflect  on  the  relations 
between  the  U.S.  and  Europe  without  dis- 
tress at  the  lack  of  knowledge  by  so  many 
Americans  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  recent 
American  poll  revealed  that  55  percent  of 
the  r«'Spondents  did  not  know  whether  It 
was  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union 
that  belonged  to  NATO. 

The  past  decade  has  provided  dramatic  il- 
lustrations of  this  failure  to  understand  an- 
other country  and  Its  culture. 

During  the  hostage  crisis,  the  United 
States,  concluded  a  New  York  Times  analy- 
sis, for  many  months  "negotiated  with  the 
wrong  leaders  in  Iran,  the  secular,  titular 
leaders  rather  than  the  religious  leaders 
who  held  the  real  power. .  . 

I  recall  still  how  Harvard's  famed  author- 
ity on  China,  John  King  Fairbanks,  once 
said  that  at  the  point  when  the  United 
States  began  to  become  deeply  Involved  In 
Viet  Nam,  we  did  not  have  six  senior  schol- 
ars in  this  country  who  knew  the  language 
of  a  country,  engagement  with  which  came 
brought  such  tragedy  to  so  many  people. 

Professor  Fairbanks'  sentiments  were 
echoed  by  two  former  directors  of  the  CIA 
with  whom  I  recently  spoke.  Both  William 
Colby  and  Admiral  Stansfield  Turner  said 
that  our  serious  intelligence  shortcomings 
In  Viet  Nam  and  Iran  were  the  consequence 
of  our  lack  of  expert  knowledge  In  the  U.S. 
about  both  areas,  and  added  that  our  Igno- 
rance of  Latin  America  appeared  "almost 
Iwundless,"' 

The  National  Council  on  Foreign  Lan- 
guage and  International  Studies  last  year 
issued  a  report  that  carefully  documented 
that  need  for  more  foreign  language  and 
area  specialists,  and  warned  that  neglect  of 
such  knowledge  threatened  our  security, 
commercial,  diplomatic  and  cultural  inter- 
ests. 

Another  recent  study  noted  that  the 
Soviet  Union  probably  had  three  times  as 


many  academic  specialists  working  on  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  as  we  did  on  Soviet  for- 
eign policy. 

Fortunately,  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  have  jointed  over  the  last 
three  years  to  block  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's efforts  to  eliminate  funds  for  our  al- 
ready modestly  financed  programs  for  pre- 
paring experts  in  foreign  language  and 
areas. 

And  fortunately,  too,  there  is  bipartisan 
sponsorship  In  Congress  for  such  legislation 
as  a  $50  million  endowment  for  university 
fellowships  for  graduate  training  and  other 
programs  in  Soviet  and  Eastern  European 
studies. 

So  one  general  proposal  I  would  make  is 
that  we  in  the  United  States  act  far  more 
vigorously  than  we  have  so  far  done  to  edu- 
cate the  men  and  women  of  our  country 
about  the  millions  of  people  who  populate 
the  rest  of  this  planet. 

And  here,  I  believe,  is  where  an  organiza- 
tion like  the  Atlantic  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs  can  play  a  most  Important 
role,  through  continuing  and  expanding  its 
efforts  to  encourage  the  exchange  of  Ideas 
among  leaders  in  the  worlds  of  business  and 
politics,  to  stimulate  the  kind  of  dialogue 
that  has  brought  us  all  together  here  today. 
But  international  education  Is  not  the 
only  field  of  knowledge  to  which  we  must 
attend.  There  Is  another:  the  making  of  na- 
tional security  policy. 

I  would  assert  that  the  defense  budget  of 
the  United  States  has  become  so  consequen- 
tial to  the  lives  of  us  all,  to  the  economy  of 
the  country  and  the  nature  of  our  society 
that  we  must  now  lift  the  subject  to  a  far 
higher  level  of  national  debate  and  national 
understanding. 

Consider  that  we  are  now  planning  to 
spend  $1.8  trillion  on  defense  over  the  next 
five  years;  and  that  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
began  last  month,  the  Administration  has 
proposed,  in  a  total  budget  of  $849  billion. 
$280.5  billion  for  defense. 

My  point  here  is  not  whether  that  is  too 
much    money    for    defense    or    too    little. 
Rather  my  questions  are  these: 
How  do  we  know  how  much  to  spend? 
What  is  the  process  by  which  we  come  to 
judgments  on  our  defense  expenditures? 

What  is  the  Impact  of  such  spending  on 
the  nation's  life?  on  our  economy?  on  our 
society?  on  our  supply  of  educated  manpow- 
er? 

How  do  we  go  about  integrating  our  for- 
eign policy  objectives  with  our  military 
strfltidry? 

What,  in  making  such  judgments,  are  the 
appropriate  roles  of  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  Defense  and  Treasury, 
the  National  Security  Advisor  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  CIA? 

And  how  does  Congress,  which  under  the 
Constitution  has  the  responsibility— and  I 
quote— "to  declare  war  ...  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies  ...  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy, "  fit  Into  the  making  of  defense  policy? 
What  I  am  saying  Is  that  the  size  and 
scope  of  our  defense  budget,  the  complex- 
ities of  modem  weapons  as  well  as  of  arms 
control  Issues,  the  risks  and  opportunities 
we  face  In  foreign  affairs— all  these  factors 
call  for  far  greater  attention  than  we  have 
so  far  given  to  developing  ways  in  which 
leaders  In  and  out  of  government  can  think 
Intelligently  and  analytically  about  security 
policy. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  time  has 
come  for  our  universities— which  are,  after 
all,  supposed  to  be  citadels  of  systematic 
and  reasoned  thought— to  fashion  fonims 


and  seminars  and  other  devices  to  bring  to- 
gether a  variety  of  kinds  of  persons,  in  and 
out  of  government,  to  explore  the  whole 
question  of  the  structure  of  decisionmaking 
for  policies  for  the  nation's  security. 
Now  I  have  briefly  mentioned  Congress. 
There  Is  no  time  here  to  argue  the  case 
for  a  role  for  Congress  in  the  shaping  and 
conduct  of  American  foreign  policy.  The 
fact  is  that  our  Constitution  has  already 
mandated  such  a  place  and  that  for  nearly 
20  years.  Presidents  and  Congresses  have 
struggled  over  Its  definition. 
And  the  struggle  continues. 
Let  me  here  simply  observe  to  our  Europe- 
an colleagues  most  of  whose  prime  ministers 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  parliamentary  systems 
In  which,  by  definition,  the  legislature  sup- 
porte  the  executive,  that  that  is  not  the  way 
It  works  In  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

Not  only  do  we  have  a  separation  of 
powers  arrangements,  but  neither  of  our  po- 
litical parties  is  so  disciplined  that  a  Presi- 
dent can  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  be  cer- 
tain even  of  the  support  of  his  own  party's 
adherents  on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  shall  not  here  recite  all  the  reasons  I  be- 
lieve the  advantages  of  our  system 
outwelght— for  our  country;  I  do  not  speak 
of  others— Its  disadvantages. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  we  should  give 
much  more  attention  within  the  Alliance  to 
developing  ways  and  means  of  understand- 
ing each  other's  political  systems.  This  Is  es- 
pecially important  for  leaders  in  govern- 
ment. I  should  like  to  see,  for  example, 
many  more  exchanges  than  we  now  have  be- 
tween parliamentarians  of  Western  Europe 
and  Members  of  our  Congress.  Here,  too, 
perhaps  is  an  area  to  which  the  Atlantic  In- 
stitute may  make  some  contribution. 

And  as  I  survey  the  panorama  of  problems 
afflicting  the  Alliance  and  offer  some  nos- 
tnmss  for  them,  there  Is  one  final  point  I 
should  like  to  make. 

It  Is— or  so  It  seems  to  me— manifestly 
absurd  that  the  young  people  of  today,  es- 
pecially in  Westem  Europe,  should  have  a 
difficult  time  choosing  between  friendship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  friendship  with 
the  United  States  of  America. 

It  Is  absurd  that  young  Europeans— or  old, 
for  that  matter— should  say,  "a  plague  on 
both  the  superpowers." 

For  despite  our  deficiencies  and  shortcom- 
ings In  this  country,  which,  of  course,  we 
freely  broadcast  and  in  which  I  feel  at  times 
we  even  rejoice,  this  is  not  a  land  of  Gulag 
or  Lubyanka. 

As  James  Reston  put  It  simply  this  week, 
"Washington  and  Moscow  are  not  the  same. 
Moscow  has  a  totally  different  philosophy 
of  the  relationship  between  luelf  and  Its 
neighbors,  and  between  the  state  and  the  In- 
dividual." 

Not  only  should  the  case  for  European 
neutralism,  therefore,  be  weak  but  the  case 
for  the  closest  collaboration  between  the  na- 
tions of  Westem  Europe  and  the  United 
States  should  be  overwhelming.  Why  then  is 
it  not? 

I  have  already  suggested  some  of  the  rea- 
sons. 

But  I  believe  there  is  another,  and  it  is 
overriding.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  stem  the 
drift  toward  neutralism  in  Europe,  and.  I 
hasten  to  add,  toward  unilateralism  in  the 
United  States,  until  we  rekindle  our  faith  In 
the  fundamental  values  for  which  the  Alli- 
ance was  created. 

.  .  The  case  for  NATO, "  said  the  New 
Republic  magazine  editorially  this  week,  " — 
the   whole   moral,   political   and   historical 
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basis  for  this  order  among  nations— must  be 
presented  again.  It  is  a  job  for  intellectuals 
and  politicians,  not  for  strategists  and  sol- 
diers .  . 

In  a  powerful  speech  several  months  ago. 
Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  of  this 
state  voiced  a  similar  view  "...  what  con- 
cerns me  most  (said  the  Senator)  is  that  the 
United  States  has  moved,  and  perhaps  deci- 
sively, away  from  an  earlier  conception  of  a 
world  order  which  if  arguable  was  nonethe- 
less coherent,  and  has  not  replaced  it  with 
any  other  conception.  No  normative  concep- 
tion, that  is.  If  we  don't  believe  in  law,  then 
what  do  we  believe  in?  .  . 

For  if  we  do  not  believe  in  law.  (Senator 
Moynihan  concluded)  are  we  resigned  to 
what  Wordsworth  described  in  Rob  Roy's 
Grave'  as  the  good  old  rule:  the  simple  plan: 
that  they  should  take  who  have  the  power: 
and  they  should  keep  who  can." 

I.  therefore,  return  you  yet  another  time 
to  the  words  a  generation  ago  of  the  signa- 
tories to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty:  'They 
are  determined  to  safeguard  the  freedom, 
common  heritage  and  civilization  of  their 
peoples,  founded  on  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy, individual  liberty  and  the  rule  of  law." 

If  we  who  belong  to  and  support  the  At- 
lantic Alliance  can  return  to  that  commit- 
ment, not  only  in  the  rhetoric  of  our  leaders 
but  in  the  actions  of  our  countries,  we  shall 
be  well  on  the  way  toward  restoring  the 
verve  and  vigor  of  a  coalition  that  is  crucial 
to  the  lives  and  liberties  of  us  all.* 


JAMES  RUSSELL  WIGGINS 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  a 
legend  in  journalism  now  living  in 
Maine  who  is  well  known  to  many  of 
my  colleagues  has  recently  celebrated 
his  80th  birthday,  and  I  want  to  share 
some  of  the  articles  about  this  amaz- 
ing man  which  have  appeared  in 
Maine  newspapers  in  recent  days. 

James  Russell  Wiggins  is  truly  a  ren- 
aissance man.  His  career  now  is  as 
publisher  of  the  Ellsworth  American, 
one  of  the  finest  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  He  has  served  as  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  and 
as  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post. 
His  professional  life  has  been  a  blend 
of  journalism  and  public  service. 

But  to  merely  list  Russ  Wiggins'  ac- 
complishments is  to  present  an  incom- 
plete portrait  of  a  marvelous  man. 
Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to 
know  him  cannot  believe  that  this 
most  recent  birthday  celebration  was 
his  80th— he  has  an  energy  and  curios- 
ity which  exhausts  many  of  us  who 
are  half  his  chronological  age.  To  me, 
the  most  impressive  thing  about  Russ 
Wiggins  is  that  he  has  never  stopped 
being  a  searcher.  Many  people  who 
have  accomplished  far  less  in  their 
lives  have  been  content  to  stay  within 
their  own  boundaries.  But  Russ  has  a 
truly  inexhaustible  supply  of  energy 
and  curiosity  which  compels  him  to 
find  out  more,  whether  about  Thomas 
Jefferson's  beliefs  about  a  free  press 
or  the  development  of  an  alewife  fish- 
ery in  Ellsworth.  Maine— and  he  is  an 
expert  on  Ixjth  subjects. 

I  am  proud  to  know  such  a  vibrant 
and  exuberant  individual  as  Russ  Wig- 


gins, and  I  know  my  colleagues  will 
enjoy  reading  these  articles. 

The  articles  follow: 

(From  the  Bangor  Daily  News,  Nov.  21. 

1983] 

Post  Execdtive  Cites  J.  R.  Wiggins 

(By  Jean  Hay) 

Ellsworth— The  crew  of  the  weekly  Ells- 
worth American  toiled  to  put  out  the 
Thanksgiving  issue  of  that  paper  Tuesday 
night,  as  the  paper's  publisher.  James  Rus- 
sell Wiggins,  was  being  feted  by  al>out  150 
members  and  guests  of  the  Ellsworth 
Rotary  Club  at  the  Holiday  Inn. 

Wiggins  turns  80  on  Dec.  4.  and  the  occa- 
sion was  l)eing  olwerved  12  days  early  by  the 
powers  that  be  in  the  Hancock  County  area. 

The  guest  speaker  at  the  occasion  was 
Katharine  Graham,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Washington  Post  and  Newsweek  mag- 
azine. Graham  was  head  of  those  publica- 
tions when  Wiggins  was  executive  editor  of 
the  Post. 

Wiggins  came  to  the  Washington  Post 
from  a  brief  stint  as  assistant  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  New  'Vork  Times  in  1947.  He 
stayed  there  21  years. 

"Russ  was  very  much  the  .right  man  at  the 
right  time  for  the  Post.  Graham  said.  The 
son  of  a  building  contractor  in  Luveme. 
Minn..  Wiggins  went  to  work  for  a  weekly 
paper  in  Minnesota  at  the  age  of  18.  He 
bought  that  paper  a  few  years  later,  then 
moved  on  to  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch  as  an  editorial  writer.  He  became 
Washington  correspondent  and  eventually 
became  executive  editor  of  that  paper.  Wig- 
gins was  fired  m  1946.  Graham  said,  after 
the  publisher  of  the  St.  Paul  paper  was 
taunted  that  Wiggins,  not  the  publisher, 
really  ran  the  paper. 

In  an  act  of  I'll  show  you.'  he  had  gone 
down  and  simply  fired  Russ."  Graham  said. 
■Russ  was  never  bitter,  but  he  was  always 
independent  after  that,  and  always  pre- 
pared for  the  worst.  One  of  Russ'  aphorisms 
after  that  was  An  editor  must  edit  with  his 
hat  on.'  " 

Graham's  husband  Philip  immediately  of- 
fered Wiggins  a  job  at  the  Post.  He  declined 
in  favor  of  a  job  at  the  New  York  Times,  but 
he  was  back  at  the  Post  the  following  year. 
Financial  conditions  were  not  good  at  the 
Post  at  the  time,  Graham  said. 

"We  were  poor,  and  we  were  constantly 
threatened  with  failure  in  this  highly  com- 
petitive atmosphere."  Graham  said.  Wiggins 

"took  the  paper  from  this  standing  start 
with  so  little  financial  backing,  so  little  with 
which  to  attract  people  and  a  new  and  inex- 
perienced publisher  (Philip  Graham),  and 
together  they  took  us  Into  the  big  time." 

Graham  said  Wiggins  "little  by  little 
brought  his  own  goals  and  values  to  the 
paper.  He  began  to  build  the  news  staff  in  a 
serious  way.  He  fought  hard  for  quality.  Ev- 
eryone who  speaks  of  Russ  uses  the  same 
expressions,  'moral  principles,  ethical  stand- 
ards, rigid  integrity.  He  installed  strict  rules 
against  conflict  of  interest. 

Russ  and  the  Post  backed  his  reporters 
and  editors  through  very  rough  periods,  es- 
pecially during  the  Joe  McCarthy  hearings, 
when  we  were  being  picked  on  for  our  so- 
called  liberal  views  "  When  a  reporter 
turned  up  with  an  expose  of  the  flimsy 
methods  used  by  McCarthy,  the  risks  of  the 
controversial  story  were  conveyed  to  Wig- 
gins. Graham  said  Wiggins  told  the  reporter 

to   write  what   he   had.   and   "well   worry 

about  what  happens  to  the  paper." 
Grahan  quoted  a  reporter  who  described 

Wiggins  as  a  genuine  idealist,  with  a  practi- 


cal understanding  of  a  newspaper's  role.  He 
believed  that  a  paper  must  serve  a  valid 
social  service,  never  just  exploit  the  news 
for  selfish  reasons,  that  reporter  observed. 
He  believed  that  journalism  was  a  public 
service,  and  he  wanted  a  detachment  and 
distance  from  politicians. 

Wiggins  caused  quite  a  stir,  Graham  said, 
when  he  quietly  Inserted  the  picture  of  a 
young  black  bride  in  the  social  pages. 

"The  roof  fell  in. "  Graham  said.  "Russ 
had  broken  an  important  If  symbolic  inte- 
gration barrier." 

Graham  said  that  Wiggins'  Insatiable  ap- 
petite for  reading  Is  legend. 

"That's  why  this  man  who  graduated 
from  high  school  only  Is  better  educated 
than  almost  any  Ph.  D.  that  I  know. " 

She  touched  on  the  controversy  that  grew 
up  when  Wiggins  passionately  defended  the 
Vietnam  War  even  when  that  position 
became  more  and  more  unpopular. 

Graham  said  Wiggins  handled  well  the 
difficult  time  starting  in  1957  during  her 
husband's  Illness  when  he  wanted  things 
done  on  the  paper  that  he  would  normally 
not  want  done. 

"If  you  crossed  him  at  these  moments  you 
became  the  object  of  his  anger.  Russ  had  to 
weigh  being  sympathetic  with  Phil  while  de- 
fending the  stability  of  the  paper.  Phil 
threatened  to  fire  Russ  and  once  did,  when 
Al  Friendly,  the  managing  editor,  stepped  in 
and  said  they  would  both  go.  so  they  both 
stayed." 

Philip  Graham  died  in  1963.  and  Katha- 
rine Graham  filled  his  shoes. 

Wiggins  left  the  paper  in  1968  to  become 
President  Johnson's  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  a  few  months  before  his 
scheduled  retirement  from  the  paper.  For 
the  past  15  years  he  has  run  the  Ellsworth 
American,  Graham  said,  "with  a  mixture  of 
penache  and  homespun  virtues." 

In  his  own  brief  address  before  the  august 
body.  Wiggins  relayed  one  anecdote  from 
his  years  on  the  Post,  and  closed  with  these 
remarks: 

"Every  young  man  ought  to  be  fired  with 
enthusiasm  once  in  his  career." 

Graham  accepted  Wiggins'  invitation  to 
speak  at  his  80th  birthday  celebration. 

CFrom  the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram.  Nov. 
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The  Joy  or  Being  Russ  Wiggins 

(By  Bill  Caldwell) 

Here's  a  game  to  play  this  Sunday:  Given 
the  chance  to  swap  places  with  am'one, 
whose  shoes  would  you  climb  into?      V ' 

All  of  us  surely  have  fleeting  moments 
when  we'd  give  our  eyeteeth  to  swap  our  life 
for  someone  else's.  Whom  would  you  pick? 

I  think  there  is  only  one  man  in  Maine  on 
my  list.  He  Is  James  Russell  Wiggins.  Soon 
he  is  going  to  be  80.  And  so  many  people 
want  to  celebrate  the  joyful  fact  that  Russ 
has  t>een  gracing  this  often-graceless  planet 
for  80  years  that  there  were  plans  for  at 
least  three  different  celebrations. 

First,  his  hometown  friends  in  the  Rotary 
Club  at  Ellsworth,  where  Russ  edits  and 
publishes  the  Ellsworth  American,  are 
giving  a  Wiggins  Birthday.  The  speaker  is 
flying  in  from  Washington.  She  is  Katha- 
rine Graham,  chairman  of  the  board  of  The 
Washington  Post  and  Newsweek.  Russ  was 
the  editor  of  the  Post  for  20  years  before  he 
retired  to  the  greener  pastures  of  Maine. 

On  Dec.  4.  the  real  birthday,  there  will  be 
children,  grandchildren  and  great-grandchil- 
dren galore  gathered  at  Carlton  Cove,  the 
saltwater    farm    on    the    Benjamin    River 


where  squire  Wiggins  might  even  kill  a 
fatted  goose  for  the  occasion.  Then  on  Dec. 
8.  a  third  huge  Wiggins  birthday  party,  with 
skits  and  200  friends,  was  planned  for  the 
Kennedy  Center  in  Washington,  his  old 
stomping  ground.  But  Russ  has  canceled  It 
because  of  the  death  of  his  close  friend  and 
longtime  colleague.  Alfred  Friendly,  who 
would  have  shared  the  spotlight  at  the  big 
Wiggins  birthday  party. 
Why  all  these  celebrations? 
The  answer.  I  think,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
so  many  people  would  like  to  be  in  Russ 
Wiggins'  shoes. 

And  the  chief  reason  is  not  because  Wig- 
gins is  a  great  journalist,  heaped  with 
honors,  but  because  he  seems  such  a  com- 
plete and  happy  man. 

He  seems  to  be  the  perpetual  optimist, 
getting  more  joy  out  of  living  than  anybody 
else.  It  doesn't  matter  where  he  is  or  how- 
old  he  is.  or  what  he  is  doing:  Wiggins 
always  is  on  an  even  keel,  always  withan  in- 
fectious, happy  smile,  always  with  a  ready 
anecdote. 

Meet  Russ  and  talk  about  geese  or  sheep, 
about  boats  or  broccoli,  about  nuclear  arms 
control  or  state  lotteries,  about  Ronald 
Reagan  or  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  you'll 
come  away  feeling  better  and  knowing 
more,  even  if  you  disagree  totally  with  his 
ideas. 

Wiggins  is  a  very  alive,  flesh-and-blood 
epitome  of  Americana.  As  editor  of  The 
Washington  Post.  Wiggins  was  close  to 
Presidents  Truman.  Eisenhower.  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  and  all  the  seats  of  power, 
here  and  abroad.  But  these  do  not  seem  to 
have  left  as  indelible  a  mark  upon  him  as 
being  bom  a  farm  boy  in  Luveme,  Mirui. 

In  his  high  school  days,  Wiggins  ran  the 
mile  for  the  track  team.  He  got  his  practice 
running  between  Luveme  and  the  Preston 
farm,  four  miles  each  way.  to  see  his  girl 
Mabel.  He  married  Mabel  Preston  in  1923,  a 
year  after  he  graduated  from  high  school. 
She'll  be  by  his  side  still,  celebrating  his 
80th  and  remembering  that  Russell's  pay 
was  raised  from  $17  to  $20  a  week  on  the 
day  60  years  ago  that  they  were  married. 

He  was  a  newspaperman  even  then.  Russ's 
first  job  was  on  the  weekly  Rock  County 
Star.  Soon  he  bought  it  with  borrowed 
money  and  for  five  years,  until  1930.  he  was 
publisher,  editor,  reporter,  advertising  sales- 
man and  press  repairman.  He  never  went  to 
college  because  he  went  instead  to  newspa- 
pering. 

The  editorials  he  wrote  for  his  Rock 
County  Star  attracted  the  attention  of  Herb 
Lewis,  chief  editorial  writer  for  the  big-time 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch,  and 
when  Lewis  went  off  on  a  honeymoon,  he 
reached  out  and  hired  Wiggins.  Three  years 
later,  the  St.  Paul  paper  sent  Wiggins  to  run 
its  Washington.  D.C.,  office  during  the  first 
term  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

In  1938  he  went  back  to  Minnesota  to 
become  managing  editor  until  1946,  with 
time  out  for  overseas  service  in  Italy  and 
North  Africa  with  the  Air  Force.  After  the 
war,  he  was  briefly  assistant  to  the  publish- 
er of  the  New  York  Times  and  in  1947 
joined  the  Washington  Post  as  managing 
editor.  Over  the  next  20  years.  Wiggins  built 
the  Post  into  one  of  the  greatest  newpapers 
in  the  United  States. 

He  retired  to  become  President  Johnson's 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  in  1968. 
So  there  are  two  reasons  Russell  Wiggins' 
shoes  look  so  good  to  so  many:  a  straight 
line  of  success  in  a  newpaper  career  and  si- 
multaneously straight-line  happiness  in  a 
marriage  which  flourished  from  high  school 


runner   to  ambassador  to   the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Maine  is  another  magnet.  Wiggins  found 
Maine  early  and  loved  it  quickly.  He  first 
bought  a  summer  place,  then  bought  a 
bigger,  older  saltwater  farm. 

He  bought  a  Friendship  sloop,  built  about 
the  same  year  Wiggins  himself  was 
launched  into  the  world,  and  the  two  of 
them  are  still  sailing  together.  And  to  ease 
retirement  from  newpapering  in  Washing- 
ton. Wiggins  in  1966  bought  the  Ellsworth 
American. 

There  is  yet  another  enviable  point  about 
l)eing  in  Wiggins'  shoes;  they  wear  so  well. 
But  the  Ellsworth  American  was  for  him  no 
relaxing  retirement  pasture.  He  has  trans- 
formed it  from  a  run-of-the-mill  country 
weekly  into  a  top-notch,  vigorous,  good- 
looking  and  hard-driving  newspaper.  He  cru- 
sades as  hard  in  Ellsworth  as  he  did  in 
Washington.  He  chases  a  news  story  in  Han- 
cock County  with  all  the  verve  and  dogged- 
ness  he  used  as  editor  of  The  Washington 
Post. 

And  he  fights  the  villains,  as  he  sees 
them,  with  undiminished  courage.  The  same 
firebells  ring  in  Wiggins'  journalistic  head 
when  he  fights  news  blackouu  in  local  town 
meetings  or  in  Augusta  as  when  he  fought 
them  at  the  Pentagon  or  the  White  House. 
He  is  as  deep-digging  and  hard-hitting 
against  the  Teamsters  trying  to  take  over 
the  Ellsworth  fire  or  police  departments  as 
he  was  in  attacking  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

That's  another  reason  people  look  with 
envy  al  Wiggins'  shoes.  They  run  as  fast  at 
80  as  they  did  at  40.  His  moral  lance  is  as 
sharp  today  as  a  generation  ago. 

There  is  an  enviable  quality  about  the 
Wiggins  lance  that  few  others  have.  David 
Halberstam  described  it  well,  when  he  was 
writing  about  Wiggins  and  The  Washington 
Post  in  his  book.  "The  Powers  That  Be": 
"There  was  an  essential  decency  to  the 
paper's  political  outlook:  The  Post  clearly 
wanted  the  city  and  the  nation  and  the 
world  to  be  a  better  place,  and  its  was  pre- 
pared to  use  its  columns  to  expedite  the 
process  if  the  world  seemed  a  little  reluctant 
to  move  in  the  right  direction.  It  was  a 
paper  that  very  clearly  had  a  moral  compass 
and  it  did  have  conscience,  much  of  that 
coming  from  Wiggins,  a  highly  moral,  force- 
ful man." 

Halberstam  goes  on  further  about  editor 
Wiggins:  "There  was  nothing  flexible  about 
Russ  Wiggin's  morality.  He  was  a  man  of 
stem,  almost  rigid  belief  in  right  against 
wrong,  in  good  against  evil.  A  touch  of  the 
prairie  preacher  in  him.  Always.  Wiggins 
told  younger  editors,  edit  with  your  hat  on. 
Which  meant  that  you  had  to  be  willing  to 
walk  out  on  a  job  if  the  wrong  things  were 
required  of  you.  He  was  a  man  of  virtue— 
perhaps,  thought  one  of  his  best  friends,  too 
much  virtue." 

That's  a  trait  few  of  us  have  but  all  of  us 
admire,  and  another  reason  Russ'  shoes  look 
so  good.  But  his  virtue  is  that  rare  kind 
which  smiles  rather  than  frowns.  That 
makes  it  enjoyable  as  well  as  good  for  you. 
Wiggins  is  a  learned  man,  who  reads 
deeply  and  constantly  from  the  whole  herit- 
age of  literature.  Not  because  it  gives  him 
the  pleasure,  insight  and  knowledge  he 
thirsts  after. 

But  the  best  part  of  Russ'  shoes  is  that 
they  are  happy  shoes,  laughing  shoes,  plain 
and  simple  shoes.  He  is  so  much  a  dog  lover 
that  his  Taffy  ruled  the  house  as  long  as 
she  lived:  and  when  she  died,  Russ  buried 
her  on  her  favorite  high  ground  in  the  pas- 


ture and  put  down  a  marble  marker  and 
wrote  the  verses  which  are  on  her  grave.  He 
is  a  fruit  and  vegetable  lover  who  walks  the 
garden  and  talks  to  the  plants  with  admir- 
ing words  of  encouragement.  He  is  a  boat 
lover  who  races  to  his  old  Friendship  for 
solace  and  fun  whenever  the  breeze  blows 
on  Eggemoggin  Reach.  He  is  a  newspaper- 
man who  writes  more  good  sense  and  meets 
more  deadlines  at  80  than  he  did  at  50. 

Who    wouldn't   sometimes    like    to    trade 
places  with  Russ  Wiggins?  Happy  birthday! 
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[Prom  the  Ellsworth  American,  Nov.  24. 
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Old  Boss  (and  Old  Friend)  Leads  Tribute 
TO  Wiggins  for  His  80th 

(By  Pat  Flagg) 
James  Russell  Wiggins  was  visibly  moved 
Tuesday  evening  as  150  Rotarians.  guests, 
visiting  dignitaries  and  Katherine  Graham 
of  the  Washington  Post  honored  him  on  his 
upcoming  80th  birthday. 

As  television  camera  lights  spotlighted  the 
head  table  after  the  Rotary  dinner  in  Ells- 
worth's Holiday  Inn,  all  150  guest  rose  to 
sing  the  traditional  Happy  Birthday  song. 
He  will  tum  80  on  Dec.  4. 

GuesU,  including  U.S.  Rep.  Olympia 
Snowe.  State  Rep.  Ruth  Foster,  and  heads 
of  television  networks,  newspapers  and  cor- 
porations, were  introduced  just  before  the 
afterdinner  speech  by  Katherine  Graham, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

Richard  Dudman  of  WDEA.  who  intro- 
duced Graham,  pointed  out  that  although 
her  father  had  been  the  owner  of  the  Post, 
Graham  had  come  by  her  position  through 
hard  work  on  the  news  side. "  As  the  widow 
of  publisher  Philip  Graham,  she  took  over 
as  president  in  1963  and  guided  the  paper 
through  such  momentous  times  as  the  Wa- 
tergate episode,  the  decision  on  whether  to 
publish  the  Pentagon  Papers  and  through  a 
major  strike  and  period  of  sabotage. 

"She  was  head  of  a  broadcast  and  newspa- 
per empire."  Dudman  said. 

Graham,  who  said  she  "accepted  immedi- 
ately" her  invitation  to  help  her  old  friend 
celebrate  his  birthday,  declared  that  "none 
of  us  believes  that  Russ  Wiggins  is  80  years 
old.  He  has  the  same  energy  and  passion 
that  he  always  has." 

When  he  came  to  the  Post  in  1947.  he  was 
the  right  man  at  the  right  time.  Graham 
said.  Wiggins  arrived  at  the  Washington 
paper  with  a  strong  newspaper  background, 
reporting  for  the  Rock  County  Star  in  his 
home  town  of  Laveme.  Minn.,  at  age  18  and 
rising  to  editor  and  publisher  there:  he 
joined  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 
in  1930  as  editorial  writer  and  became 
Washington  correspondent,  managing  editor 
and  then  editor. 

He  turned  down  an  offer  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  to  become  assistant  to  the  pub- 
lisher at  The  New  York  Times  in  1946,  but  a 
year  later  did  go  to  Washington  as  the 
Post's  managing  editor.  He  became  execu- 
tive editor  in  1955  for  four  years  and  was 
then  editor  and  executive  vice-president 
before  leaving  in  1968  to  become  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  for  a  year. 

Graham  said  her  father  bought  the  Post 
in  1933  and  that  for  years  the  rival  paper 
The  Star  "owned  the  town.  We  were  poor 
and  constantly  threatened  with  failure.  Into 
this  arena  came  Phil  Graham  and  Russ. 
Russ  took  the  paper  from  this  standing 
start  and  took  us  into  the  big  time.  The  Post 
bought  the  Times-Herald  in  1954. " 
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Russ  brought  his  own  genius  to  the  paper, 
she  said,  and  t>ecame  known  for  his  moral 
presence,  ethical  standards,  and  rigid  integ- 
rity. "Everyone  said  this."  she  noted.  He  in- 
sisted that  the  staff  not  accept  free  tickets 
and  other  gifts. 

"Russ  and  the  Post  backed  the  editors  and 
reporters,  especially  during  the  McCarthy 
era.  telling  one  reporter  worried  about  the 
real  possibility  of  suits  resulting  from  his  ar- 
ticles. Murray,  you  write  what  you  have. 
We'll  worry  about  the  paper.'  " 

"He  was  a  genuine  idealist  with  a  practical 
understanding  of  the  newspaper  role.  He  be- 
lieved this  would  be  the  serving  of  a  valid 
social  purpose." 

She  recalled  one  occasion  when  Sen.  Ted 
Kennedy  visited  the  paper  to  bring  some 
pressure  concerning  a  judicial  candidate 
about  whom  John  Kennedy  had  made  some 
promises  to  his  father.  "I  didn't  promise 
your  father  anything."  was  Wiggins  re- 
sponse. Graham  said. 

"He  had  a  devotion  to  ideals  and  the  cour- 
age to  implement  them.  At  a  time  when  our 
bridal  section  was  including  white  brides 
only.  Russ  quietly  inserted  a  picture  of  a 
black  bride.  He  had  broken  an  impossible 
barrier." 

Graham  mentioned  Wiggins's  habit  (still 
present)  of  handing  a  stack  of  books  to  his 
colleagues  and  employees  and  the  next  day 
asking  for  a  report  on  what  he  assumed 
they  had  read. 

"He  is  a  voracious  reader  and  as  a  high 
school  graduate  only,  he  has  a  better  educa 
tion  than  any  PhD  I  know." 

He  was  constantly  concerned  with  free- 
dom of  information,  press  access  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  courts,  and  in  1956  wrote 
his  tx>ok.  Freedom  or  Secrecy.  "He  spoke 
at>out  these  things  constantly  before  it  was 
fashionable." 

He  was  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  she  recalled,  and  was 
a  staunch  defender  of  the  Vietnam  War 
even  when  it  became  unpopular.  "He  was 
dogged  aqd  difficult  to  budge:  his  beliefs 
were  nbt  lightly  arrived  at.  It  was  joy  to 
behold  his  enthusiasm  for  an  idea.  Russ  is 
wise." 

Ten  years  after  the  Times  Herald  and  the 
Post  merged  in  1954.  he  was  managing  300 
people,  she  pointed  out.  The  paper  contin- 
ued to  grow  and  by  1963  it  surged  ahead  of 
its  rival,  the  Star.  I'm  glad  Russ  had  the 
chance  to  be  part  of  the  more  affluent 
years." 

The  audience  stood  and  applauded  long 
and  hard  for  Graham  and  James  Russell 
Wiggins,  her  friend. 

Wiggins,  his  voice  trembling  with  emotion 
at  fi;st.  said  his  years  at  the  Post  "were  the 
most  fulfilling  any  man  in  my  profession 
could  have  had. " 

He  mentioned  one  episode  in  which  the 
paper  undertook  an  extensive  series  of  arti- 
cles about  what  they  called  "Tygoons."  or 
Mafia  types  who  were  moving  into  legiti- 
mate government.  One  was  Costello.  he  said. 

"The  articles  were  straightforward  in 
their  treatment,  just  showing  the  lifestyle 
of  these  men.  They  were  factual  stories. " 
Concern  about  the  reception  of  ihe  articles 
was  for  naught,  because  the  paper  soon 
learned  that  the  men  liked  the  stories.  Cos- 
tello s  mouthpiece. "  in  fact,  showed  up  at 
the  paper  to  give  something,  a  car.  any- 
thing, to  the  writer. 

The  reporter,  Eddie  PoUiard,  was  worried. 
■  If  I  lake  a  gift,  Im  ruined,  and  if  I  don't  I 
may  be  shot." 

Wiggins  said  he  advised  Folliard  to  tell 
Costello's  mouthpiece  he  wanted  "nothing 


so  much  as  a  large  portrait  of  Costello" 
which  the  reporter  eventually  got. 

Referring  to  Graham's  mention  of  his 
early  firing  by  a  Jealous  owner  of  a  paper  in 
which  Wiggins  was  receiving  too  much  rec- 
ognition, he  ended  his  remarks  with  advise 
gained  by  this  experience.  "I  tell  every 
young  man  he  ought  to  be  fired  with  enthu- 
siasm once  in  his  career." 

James  Russell  Wiggins  sat  down  at  the 
head  Uble  beside  his  wife.  Mabel,  and 
shared  with  her  the  pleasure  of  the  long 
ovation  given  him. 

There  were  sad  times,  too,  Graham  said. 
In  1957  her  husband  became  111  and  for  a 
number  of  years  "that  took  a  toll  on  us  all. 
Russ  particularly.  Phil  became  angry  If 
crossed  and  was  difficult,  but  Russ  was  sym- 
pathetic. Phil  even  fired  him  once,  but  Al 
Friendly,  the  managing  editor,  said  If  Russ 
were  to  go.  they  both  would  go. 

"Russ  helped  me.  a  neophyte,  and  encour- 
aged me  to  take  over  when  my  husband 
died.  I.  and  the  paper,  owe  him  great,  great 
respect  and  gratitude. 

"And  then  how  like  him  to  go  to  the 
United  Nations  when  he  was  ready  to  retire. 
And  then  at  the  end  of  Johnson's  term,  to 
come  here  to  the  Ellsworth  American. 

"He  has  penache  and  is  yet  homespun.  He 
hired  an  oxcart  to  show  how  slow  the  mails 
were,  and  he  still  writes  his  verse  in  every 
issue  of  his  paper. 

He  is  still  a  valued  critic  and  supporter  of 
the  Post.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Janet 
Cook  episode  he  attended  a  newspaper 
meeting  and  said  he  was  so  Impressed  and 
proud  of  his  profession.  When  we  asked  him 
why,  he  said,  'I've  just  met  100  editors  who 
said  this  could  never  have  happened  In  our 
shop.' 

"He  is  a  busy  and  hard  worker,  as  well- 
read  and  passionate  as  ever,  a  wise  friend 
and  a  cheerful  companion  and  a  man  of  con- 
science. May  we  all  be  like  this  on  our  80th 
birthday.  Congratulations,  Russ."* 


Church  had  to  be  canceled  for  members  be- 
cause of  the  severe  weather.  However,  the 
Rev.  Norman  Glassbum  Invited  all  the 
people  who  had  assembled  In  his  church 
basement  to  a  service  by  candlelight  which 
they  win  surely  never  forget.  For  two  days 
and  two  nights  the  Methodist  Church  kitch- 
en was  buzzing  with  activity.  The  biggest 
and  best  kettle  of  chill  I  ever  saw  or  ate 
from  was  prepared  with  church  members 
"Joyce,"  "Shirley,"  and  "Almetta"  doing  un- 
interrupted duty.  Some  of  the  people  of  Mo- 
rocco even  took  people  to  their  homes  for 
the  two  night  duration.  When  the  highway 
was  clear  on  Monday  after  Christmas  a  lot 
of  people  departed  from  this  friendly  tiny 
town  which  was  so  big  In  heart.  They  prob- 
ably all  learned  a  lesson  expressed  in  the 
Bible,  "Go  now  and  do  likewise." 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  HcmtY  B.  Payne.* 
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HOOSIER  HOSPITALITY 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Upper  Midwest  was  buffeted  with  ex- 
tremely severe  cold  and  heavy  snows 
this  past  Christmas  season.  Many  trav- 
elers foimd  themselves  stranded  and 
communities  offered  shelter  to  scores 
of  unexpected  visitors.  One  such  com- 
munity, Morocco.  Ind.— a  town  of  1.200 
population— provided  shelter  to  Mrs. 
Henry  B.  Payne  of  Hinsdale.  111.  Mrs. 
Payne  has  written  a  letter  expressing 
her  gratitude  to  the  townspeople  and  I 
ask  that  this  letter  recognizing  "Hoo- 
sier  hospitality"  that  I  have  enjoyed 
for  so  many  years  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  letter  follows; 

Hinsdale,  III.,  January  13.  1983. 
Dear  Senator  Qcayle: 

The  citizens  of  Morocco,  Indiana,  were  ex- 
tremely kind  to  several  hundred  travelers 
who  were  stranded  on  highway  41  headed 
south  over  the  Christmas  weekend,  1983. 
The  two  churches  in  the  tiny  town  of  1,200 
people— United  Methodist  and  United  Chris- 
tian—collected food  and  bedding  from 
townsfolk  who  were  already  plenty  cold 
themselves  in  20  degrees  below  zero  weather 
with  a  wind  chill  factor  of  70  degrees  below. 
These  townsfolk  probably  had  planned  to 
serve  some  of  the  hams,  cakes,  cookies,  etc. 
to  their  own  families.  The  prescheduled 
Christmas    Eve    service    in    the    Methodist 


NOTICE  OF  ACCEPTANCE  AS  U,S. 
BANKRUPTCY  JUDGES 

•  Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
for  the  Record  the  following  letters 
from  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judges  T.  H. 
Kingsmill.  Jr..  and  Rodney  Bernard. 
Jr..  of  Louisiana,  addressed  to  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent George  Bush.  Judge  Kingsmill 
and  Bernard  have  agreed  to  accept  the 
appointment  by  President  Reagan  as 
judges  of  the  U,S.  Bankruptcy  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana 
and  the  Western  District  of  Louisiana, 
respectively. 

Pursuant  to  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  section  8331(22)(A),  notice  is 
hereby  given  to  the  U.S.  Senate  of 
Judges  Kingsmill's  and  Bernard's  ac- 
ceptances. 

The  letters  follow: 

U.S.  BaNKROTTCY  COtJRT, 

EAS"rERN  District  or  Louisiana, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  December  IS,  1983. 
Hon.  Russell  Lonc, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  Enclosed  herewith 
are  copies  of  my  letters  to  the  I*resident  and 
the  Vice  President,  as  President  of  the 
Senate,  advising  that  I  agree  to  accept  an 
appointment  as  a  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Bankruptcy  Court. 

I  request  that  these  letters  be  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  when  the  Senate 
reconvenes  on  January  23,  1984. 
Sincerely  yours, 

T,  H.  Kingsmill.  Jr., 

Bankruptcy  Judge. 

U.S.  Bankritftcy  Court, 
Eastern  District  op  Louisiana, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  December  15,  1983. 
George  H.  W.  Bush, 
The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  In  conformity 
with  Section  8331(22)(A)  of  Title  5,  United 
States  Code,  I  hereby  notify  you  that  I  have 
agreed  to  accept  an  appointment  as  a  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Bankruptcy  Court  es- 
tablished under  Section  201  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Reform  Act  of  1978  (PL  95-598,  Nov. 
6,  1978.  92SUt.  2681). 


A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  encompassing  this  agree- 
ment is  attached  hereto. 
Very  truly  yours, 

T.  H.  Kingsmill,  Jr., 

Bankruptcy  Judge. 

U.S.  Bankruftcy  Court, 
Eastern  District  ok  Louisiana, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  December  IS.  1983. 
Ronald  Reagan, 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  conformity  with 
Title  5.  United  States  Code,  Section 
8331(22)(A),  I  wish  to  advise  that  I  agree  to 
accept  appointment  as  a  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Bankruptcy  Court  established 
under  Section  201  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act  of  1978  (PL  95-598,  Nov.  6.  1978, 
92  Stat.  2681). 

While  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
future  of  the  bankruptcy  courts  is  In  doubt 
because  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  ap- 
prove legislation  to  meet  the  constitutional 
problems  presented  in  Northern  Pipeline 
Construction  Company  v.  Marathon  Pipe- 
line Company,  102  S.  Ct.  2858  (1982),  this 
notice  is  being  given  to  protect  the  retire- 
ment benefits  contained  in  5  U.S.C.  Section 
8339(n). 

Very  truly  yours, 

T.  H.  Kingsmill,  Jr.. 

Bankruptcy  Judge. 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court. 
Western  District  of  Louisiana, 
Opelousaa,  La.,  December  5,  1983. 
Russell  Long. 
U.S.  Senator, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  I  enclose  copies  of 
letters  to  the  President  and  Vice  President. 
I  ask  that  these  letters  be  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  when  the  Senate  recon- 
venes on  January  23.  1984.  Thank  you  for 
your  assistance  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Rodney  Bernard.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge. 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court. 
Western  District  of  Louisiana, 
Opelousas,  La.,  December  5,  1983. 
Re5USCS8331(22)(A). 
George  H.  W.  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  In  conformity 
with  the  captioned  statute  I  hereby  give 
notice  that  I  have  agreed  to  accept  appoint- 
ment as  a  United  States  Bankruptcy  Judge. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  President 
Reagan  evidencing  my  agreement. 
Sincerely, 

Rodney  Bernard,  Jr., 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge. 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court, 
Western  District  of  Louisiana, 
Opelousas,  La.,  December  5,  1983. 
Re  5  uses  833 1  ( 22 )( A). 
Ronald  Reagan, 

77ie  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  conformity  with 
the  captioned  statute,  I  hereby  advise  that  I 
agree  to  accept  appointment  as  a  United 
SUtes  Bankruptcy  Judge.  This  notice  ap- 


pears to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  retire- 
ment benefits  provided  in  5  USCS  8339(n). 
Sincerely. 

Rodney  Bernard,  Jr., 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge. 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court. 
Western  District  of  Louisiana. 
Opelousas.  La..  Decembers,  1983. 
Ronald  Reagan, 

77ie  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  meet  the  constitutional  problems 
precipitated  by  the  Marathon  decision  has 
placed  the  very  existence  of  the  bankruptcy 
courts  in  jeopardy.  The  only  solution  which 
will,  for  once  and  all,  answer  the  jurisdic- 
tional questions  is  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent Article  III  Bankruptcy  Court. 

While  1  realize  that  you  face,  on  a  daily 
basis,  innupierable  crises,  both  on  the  do- 
mestic and  International  levels,  I  urge  you 
to  turn  your  attention  to  this  problem 
which  affects  the  lives  of  so  many  of  our 
citizens. 

Sincerely. 

Rodney  Bernard.  Jr., 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge. 

U.S.  Bankruptcy.  Court. 
Western  Dis"rRicT  of  Louisiana, 
Opelousaj.  La.,  Decembers,  1983. 
George  H.  W.  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  In  view  of  the 
jurisdictional  problems  created  by  the  Mar- 
athon decision  and  beyond  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Senate  act,  prior  to  March  31,  1984, 
to  establish  the  Bankruptcy, Court  as  an  in- 
dependent Article  III  court.  This  is  the  only 
feasible  and  practical  solution.  I  ask  that 
you  exert  all  effort  to  the  passage  of  such 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 

Rodney  Bernard,  Jr., 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge.m 


A  Proposal  To  Save  Hong  Kong 


A  SOLUTION  FOR  HONG  KONG 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion a  thoughtful  and  well  written  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Interna- 
tional Edition  of  Newsweek  by  Parris 
Chang  of  Pennsylvania  State  Universi- 
ty, Professor  Chang's  article  suggests 
a  unique  and,  more  importantly,  viable 
solution  to  the  economic  situation  now 
facing  Hong  Kong  as  a  result  of  fears 
surroimding  China's  plan  to  take  over 
the  region  in  1997,  According  to  the 
article.  China  could  be  convinced  to 
lease  Hong  Kong  back  to  Britain  or  an 
international  consortium  under  a  30- 
year  management  contract  starting  in 
1990.  This  type  of  leaseback  plan 
would  allay  the  fears  of  both  investors 
and  residents  in  the  region,  thereby  in- 
suring continued  economic  growth  and 
prosperity  for  Hong  Kong,  and  for 
that  reason  it  deserves  serious  consid- 
eration. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
Hong   Kong   issue   and   this   article's 
unique  approach,  I  ask  that  it  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 


(By  Parris  Chang) 
(Parris  Chang  is  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence and  chairman  of  Asian  studies  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.) 

As  China  and  Britain  haggle  over  the  fur- 
ture  of  Hong  Kong,  the  economy  of  the 
colony  continues  to  plummet.  Over  the  past 
two  years,  the  Hong  Kong  stock  market  has 
dropped  more  than  600  points,  and  the 
Hong  Kong  dollar  tumbled  more  than  60 
percent  before  the  government  intervened 
to  save  the  local  currency.  Further  devalu- 
ation, and  even  a  run  on  the  currency,  could 
prove  inevitable  if  it  begins  to  l<x)k  as  if 
China  will  win  its  demands  for  direct  con- 
trol of  the  colony  when  the  British  lease  on 
the  New  Territories  runs  out  in  1997. 

In  fact,  any  hint  that  Britain  will  give  In 
to  China  on  Hong  Kong's  autonomy  will 
only  result  in  more  chaos.  More  and  more 
capital-  will  drain  out  of  the  colony.  More 
important.  Hong  Kongs  professional  people 
will  emigrate,  causing  long-term  damage  to 
the  economy.  The  plunging  value  of  the 
local  currency  will  be  followed  by  a  rise  in 
inflation  as  the  price  of  imports  goes  up. 
Unemployment,  still  at  only  3  percent,  will 
also  rise  as  investment,  production  and  busi- 
ness activities  are  curtailed.  At  that  point. 
Hong  Kong  could  encounter  severe  law-and- 
order  problems— and  Peking  might  suddenly 
decide  to  step  in  to  take  control  before  the 
1997  deadline. 

Crisis:  Ironically,  China  iteelf  would  suffer 
from  an  economic  slide  in  Hong  Kong. 
Indeed,  by  insisting  on  direct  control  of  the 
colony,  the  People's  Republic  could  kill  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  Much  of 
the  $8  billion  that  China  earns  from  exports 
to  or  through  Hong  Kong  each  year  would 
evaporate.  The  loss  of  such  income  would 
have  a  disastrous  impact  on  China's  mod- 
ernization programs.  At  the  same  time,  the 
crisis  over  Hong  Kong's  future  would  cer- 
tainly jeopardize  China's  economic  and  po- 
litical relations  with  Western  countries. 

To  avert  catastrophe,  the  British,  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  residents  of  Hong  Kong  must 
compromise.  There  is  a  solution  that  I  be- 
lieve might  be  acceptable  to  all  parties.  But 
first,  some  background: 

Since  June  1983.  British  and  Chinese  dip- 
lomats have  held  six  rounds  of  talks  on 
Hong  Kong's  future,  but  the  negotiations 
seem  hopelessly  deadlocked.  At  issue  are  the 
three  separate  parts  of  Hong  Kong:  (1) 
Hong  Kong  Island  itself.  32  square  miles, 
taken  by  Britain  "in  perpetuity"  from 
China's  Manchu  dynasty  under  the  1842 
Treaty  of  Nanking;  (2)  the  Kowloon  Penin- 
sula, about  four  square  miles  on  the  Chinese 
mainland,  plus  Stonecutter's  Island,  also 
taken  forever  under  the  1860  First  Conven- 
tion of  Peking,  and  (3)  the  365-square-mile 
New  Territories,  adjoining  Kowloon  and 
constituting  89  percent  of  the  area  of  the 
colony,  leased  to  Britain  in  1898  under  the 
Second  Convention  of  Peking  for  99  years. 
The  Chinese  Government  regards  all  three 
treaties  as  illegal  since  they  were  imposed 
on  the  country  by  force. 

China  has  proposed  a  plan  for  a  takeover 
of  Hong  Kong  which  it  believes  would  pre- 
serve the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the 
colony.  The  whole  territory  would  be  incor- 
porated into  China's  administrative  frame- 
work in  1997  with,  supposedly,  a  high 
degree  of  self-rule.  Peking  would  appoint  a 
governor  and  a  few  key  officials  from 
among  the  residents  of  Hong  Kong;  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  legal  system  would  stay 
intact.  Law  and  order  would  be  maintained 
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by  the  Hong  Kong  police,  although  Peking 
could  dispatch  military  forces  to  Hong  Kong 
to  safeguard  its  ■extemal"  security.  Finally. 
Hong  Kong  citizens  would  retain  the  free- 
doms that  they  now  enjoy. 

The  only  problem  with  the  plan  is  that 
the  people  of  Hong  Kong  do  not  trust 
Peking.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  Hong 
Kong's  5.5  million  residents  are  Chinese; 
many  fled  the  mainland  at  great  personal 
risk.  Few  tielieve  that  China  would  really 
leave  Hong  Kong  alone.  Hong  Kong  Chinese 
doubt  that  Peking  could  long  tolerate  the 
city's  free  press  and  independent  court 
system.  And  Hong  Kong  businessmen  and 
outside  investors  think  that  Perking  would 
be  unable  to  resist  raiding  Hong  Kong's  con- 
siderable financial  reser\es.  which  are  great- 
er than  mainland  China's  own  reserves  of 
foreign  currency. 

A  compromise  proposal:  A  leaseback  plan 
might  be  the  way  out  of  the  present  im- 
passe. Such  a  formula  would  offer  some- 
thing to  both  sides.  Britain  would  agree  to 
an  early  return  of  all  of  Hong  Kong  to 
China;  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  could 
occur  as  early  as  1990.  China,  in  turn,  would 
proceed  to  lease  Hong  Kong  back  under  a 
management  contract  to  Britain  or  to  an 
international  consortium  that  would  include 
the  British  and  the  Chinese  people  of  Hong 
Kong.  The  term  of  the  lease  would  be  30 
years  from  1990.  with  an  option  to  renew  for 
another  15  years. 

Small  price:  Peking  might  just  accept  this 
"free  city  "  plan.  An  early  return  of  Hong 
Kong  to  Chinese  sovereignty  would  be  an 
enormous  political  gain  for  the  mainland 
regime.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  a 
small  price  for  Britain  to  pay  to  assure  true 
autonomy  for  Hong  Kong.  And  Hong  Kong 
experts  are  unanimous  in  predicting  that 
the  resident  population  of  the  colony  would 
accept  the  compromise. 

China  has,  in  fact,  already  seriously  con- 
sidered such  a  plaiT.'In  February  1982,  Com- 
munist Party  General  Secretary  Hu  Yao- 
bang  brought  up  the  idea  with  provincial 
party  officials  in  Pujian  and  Guangdong,  re- 
gions in  which  four  special  economic  zones 
have  been  set  up  to  attract  foreign  invest- 
ments. At  the  same  time.  Hu  was  quoted  in 
Zheng  Ming,  a  leftist  publication  in  Hong 
Kong,  saying  that  Lenin  himself  had  per- 
mitted foreign  firms  to  lesise  and  manage 
Soviet  enterprises  in  the  early  1920s.  The 
general  secretary  was  apparently  trying  to 
lay  the  ideojq^ica;  groundwork  for  applying 
such  a  scheme  to  Hong  Kong. 

For  some  reason.  China  has  since  shied 
away  from  the  leaseback  proposal.  But  in- 
terested parties  should  not  simply  drop  the 
matter.  The  governments  of  Britain,  the 
United  States,  Japan  and  Australia— and  ex- 
ecutives of  banks  and  multinational  corpK}- 
rations  that  do  business  in  Hong  Kong  or 
China— should  press  for  the  free  city"  con- 
cept. By  retaining  real  autonomy  for  Hong 
Kong,  the  plan  would  reassure  Hong  Kong 
residents  and  investors.  The  region  would 
continue  to  prosper.  And  China  itself  would 
reap  a  large  portion  of  the  t>enefits.« 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mrs. 
Kassebaum),  The  Chair  on  behalf  of 
the  President  pro  tempore  reappoints 
Senator  Huddleston  and  Senator 
BiDEN  as  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY. 
JANUARY  24.  1984 

RECESS  UNTIL  1  1  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness today.  I  asic  unanimous  consent  it 
stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS  FROM  12  NOON  TO  3  P.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
between  the  hours  of  12  noon  and  2 
p.m.  tomorrow,  those  being  the  hours 
in  which  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  be  attending  caucuses  of 
their  respective  parties  away  from  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  to  extend 
from  that  time,  meaning  the  time 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
the  two  leaders,  until  12  noon  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President, 
there  are  two  matters  that  I  believe 
have  been  cleared  on  both  sides,  and  I 
inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he  is 
prepared  now  to  approve  for  consider- 
ation at  this  time  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  238.  which  is  a  House  con- 
current resolution  providing  for  a 
joint  session  of  the  Congress  on 
Wednesday  to  hear  an  address  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  by  the  President? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  am 
so  prepared. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  minority  leader. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES-ADDRESS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  now  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  238. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  238) 
providing  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
assemble  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Wednesday,  January  25,  1984, 
at  9  o'clock  post  meridian,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  such  communication  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
pleased  to  make  to  them. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H,  Con. 
Res,  238)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 


RESOLUTION  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI.  OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  is  another 
matter.  I  believe,  that  the  minority 
leader  may  wish  to  address  to  the 
Senate,  and  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader. 

On  behalf  of  the  majority  leader  and 
Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Proxmire.  and  my- 
self. I  introduce  a  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  307 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Clement  J.  Za- 
blocki.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representa- 
tive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  congressional  break  that 
ended  today.  Congressman  Clement 
Zablocki.  the  dean  of  our  Wisconsin 
delegation,  died.  Clem  served  Milwau- 
kee, our  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  this 
country  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  35  years.  Of  the  435  Members 
of  the  House.  Clem  ranked  third  in  se- 
niority. For  several  years  he  had  been 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  No  Congressman  could 
have  been  closer  to  his  constituents 
than  Clem  Zablocki.  He  flew  back  to 
Milwaukee  almost  every  weekend.  He 
spent  his  congressional  recesses  in  his 
district,  attending  every  kind  of 
church  or  civic  or  congressional  meet- 
ing, and  faithfully  and  aggressively 
serving  his  constituents. 

Too  few  Members  of  the  House  or 
Senate  recognize  that  our  job  in  the 
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Congress  is  to  represent  our  people, 
full  time,  all  the  time.  Clem  never 
forgot  this  for  a  minute.  No  Member 
of  the  Congress  can  really  do  this 
unless  he  returns  to  the  district  or 
State  continuously  to  see  them,  study 
their  problems,  talk  with  them  and 
above  all  listen  to  them.  And  Clem  was 
a  full  scale,  all  out.  A-No.  1  listener. 
The  people  of  Milwaukee  knew  him, 
loved  him,  and  returned  him  to  office 
with  smashing  approval. 

Clem  had  a  superlative  record  here 
in  Washington,  His  record  was  com- 
passionate and  concerned.  He  was  a 
Democrat  and  a  liberal  and  proud  of  it 
without  being  ideologically  rigid  or 
partisan.  As  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  Clem  truly  met 
with  Kings  and  Presidents  without 
ever  losing  his  humility  or  his  common 
touch.  He  had  great  respect  for  the 
Office  of  the  Presidency  and  showed 
it.  But  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  he  made  up  his  own 
mind  based  on  his  own  personal  con- 
victions. 

More  than  160  Members  of  the 
House  and  other  Washington  friends 
made  the  long  trip  to  Milwaukee 
during  the  recess  to  attend  Clem's  fu- 
neral. It  was  a  heart  warming  tribute 
to  a  unique  man.  We  shall  deeply  miss 

him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  on 
tomorrow,  after  the  Senate  convenes 
at  11  a.m.  and  after  the  time  for  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  has  expired,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  to  extend 
until  not  later  than  noon  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each. 

At  12  noon,  the  Senate  will  stand  in 
recess  until  2  o'clock.  At  2  o'clock,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  business,  which  is  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1660,  Calendar  Order  No.  467. 

It  is  anticipated  that  debate  on  that 
motion  may  proceed  for  a  good  part 
and  perhaps  all  of  the  remaining  time 
tomorrow, 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Madam  President,  may  I  remind 
Members  that  on  Wednesday,  January 
25.  the  House  and  Senate  will  meet  to- 
gether in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  hear  an  address  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  required 
by  the  Constitution.  The  plans  for  a 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday 
are  not  yet  complete.  I  am  attempting 
to  confer  with  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  see  what  his  wishes  may  be. 

However,  there  is  some  possibility 
that  we  will  not  be  in  session  on 
Wednesday  until  perhaps  8:30  p.m., 
when  we  will  convene  to  proceed  as  a 


body  to  the  House  Chamber.  I  will  try 
to  clarify  that  situation  sometime 
earljr\jn  the  day  tomorrow,  in  any 
everu  before  our  two  caucuses  begin  at 
around  12  o'clock. 

Madam  President,  I  have  nothing 
further  to  address  the  Senate.  Could  I 
inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he 
has  anything  further? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  nothing  further. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  see 
no  other  Senator  seeking  recognition. 
I  move,  in  accordance  with  the  previ- 
ous order,  and  pursuant  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 307.  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki,  late,  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  SUte  of  Wiscon- 
sin, the  Senate  stand  In  recess  until  11 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
4:59  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  January  24,  1984,  at 
11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  January  23,  1984: 
Department  of  Defense 
William   H.  Taft,   IV,   of  Virginia,   to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  W.  Paul 
Thayer,  resigned. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ^/o/irfai^,  January  23,  1984 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  being  the  day 
fixed  by  Public  Law  98-179.  98th  Con- 
gress, enacted  pursuant  to  the  20th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  for 
the  meeting  of  the  2d  session  of  the 
98th  Congress,  the  House  will  be  in 
order. 

The  prayer  will  be  offered  by  the 
Chaplain. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  God,  creator  and  sustainer 
of  all  people,  may  Your  blessing  be 
with  us  and  upon  this  assembly.  May 
Your  good  spirit  encourage  us  to  be 
the  people  You  would  have  us  be  and 
to  do  those  things  that  bring  justice  to 
our  society  and  peace  to  our  troubled 
world. 

As  we  convene  this  day,  looking  to 
the  opportunities  before  us,  we  yet  re- 
member with  sorrow  the  death  of 
Glxment  Zablocki.  We  recall  with  ap- 
preciation his  concern  for  the  people 
of  his  State  and  his  dedicated  efforts 
to  bring  understanding  and  respect 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  We 
remember,  too,  the  personal  grace  and 
kindness  that  he  showed  to  his  family 
and  colleagues  and  friends.  May  Your 
abiding  presence,  O  God,  continue  to 
support  us  with  Your  peace  that 
passes  all  human  understanding.  In 
Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  We  want  to  wel- 
come you  all  back,  and  we  want  to  es- 
pecially thank  the  Chaplain  for  in- 
cluding our  former  colleague  in  his 
prayer  this  morning— the  late  Honora- 
ble Clement  Zablocki,  whom  we  all  re- 
spect and  whom  we  miss  so  dearly. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  uti- 
lize the  electronic  system  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The   call    was    taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 
[Roll  No.  1) 


Ackerman 

Annunzio 

Bates 

Addabbo 

Applegate 

Bedell 

Albocu 

Barnard 

Beilenson 

Anderson 

Barnes 

Bennett 

Andrews  (TX) 

Banlett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 
Biaggi 
Bilirakis 
Bllley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Britt 
Brooks 
Brown  I CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Burton  (CA) 
Burton  (IN) 
Byron 
Camptwll 
Carney 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chappie 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 
Conable 
Conte 
Cooper 
Coyne 

Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Daschle 
Daub 
Davis 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dorgan 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dyson 
Early 
Eckart 

Edwards  (ALi 
Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (OK) 
Emerson 
Erdrelch 
Erienbom 
Evans  (lA) 
Evans  (ID 
Pascell 
Fazio 
Fiedler 
Fish 
Flippo 
Ford  (TN) 
Fowler 
Prank 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gekas 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Ooodlinc 
Gradison 
Granun 


Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Highlower 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

Lagomarslno 

LatU 

Leath 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levitas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McNulty 

Mica 

Miller  (OH) 

MlnUh 

Moakley 

MoUnarl 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nea: 

Nelson 

Nichols 

NIelson 

Oakar 

Oberstar 


Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patman 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Spratt 

Stangeland 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Siudds 

Swift 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walgren 

Walker 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Williams  (MT) 


Wortley 

Wylle 

Wright 

Yates 

Wyden 

Zschau 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolf 


D  1220 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  279 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 


COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  386)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  386 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Mem- 
bers be  appointed  by  the  Si>eaker  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  join 
with  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  notify  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  a  quorum  of  each  House  has  assembled 
and  Congress  is  ready  to  receive  any  com- 
mtinication  that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  join  a  committee 
on  the  part  oJLthe  Senate  to  notify  the 
President  of^e  United  States  that  a 
quortim  of  each  House  has  been  as- 
sembled, and  that  Congress  is  ready  to 
receive  any  communication  that  he 
may  be  pleased  to  make,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Mr.  Wright,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  Mr,  Lott. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  387) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  387 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
inform  the  Senate  that  a  quorum  of  the 
Hou^  is  present  and  that  the  House  is 
ready  to  proceed  with  business. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HOUR  OF  DAILY  MEETING 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  388)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  388 

Resolved.  That  until  otherwise  ordered, 
the  hour  of  meeting  of  the  House  shall  be 
12  o'clock  meridian  on  Mondays  and  Tues- 
days: 3  o'clock  post  meridian  on  Wednes- 
days; U  o'clock  ante  meridian  on  all  other 
days  of  the  week  up  to  and  including  May 
14.  1984;  and  that  from  May  15.  1984,  until 
the  end  of  the  second  session,  the  hour  of 
daily  meeting  of  the  House  shall  be  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays 
and  10  o'clock  ante  meridian  on  all  other 
days  of  the  week. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

'  A  message  in  writing  from  the  I»resi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


recreation  experiences  in  America  to  the 
year  2000,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1 102.  An  act  to  provide  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  title  III  of  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
of  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1388.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation   for    disabled    veterans    and    the 
rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation  for   survivors,   to   increase   rates   of 
compensation  for  certain  blinded  veterans, 
to  modify  the  periods  during  which  certain 
temporary    Increases   In   compensation    are 
paid,  to  provide  for  continuation  of  compen- 
sation pending  the  administrative  appeal  of 
certain    reductions    or    discontinuances,    to 
make  certain  Improvements  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration    home    loan    guaranty    pro- 
gram, to  repeal  the  1989  termination  date  of 
the  Vietnam-era  GI  bill,  and  to  make  cer- 
tain Improvements  In  other  veterans'  pro- 
grams; to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  Increases  In  compensation  should  take 
effect  on  December  1  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1985,  and  to  establish  a  pilot  project  to 
expedite  certain  medical  facility  construc- 
tion projects;  and  for  other  purposes. 


the  Nation,  known  and  respected  by 
royalty,  by  the  highest  officials  of 
countries  worldwide.  For  many  years 
had  been  consulted  by  our  I>residents 
and  Secretary's  of  State  on  matters  of 
highest  concern  to  the  Nation.  But  as 
a  beloved  and  loyal  friend  of  many  of 
us  here,  he  was  a  warm  and  abiding 
person,  without  guile  or  pretense.  We 
will  long  grieve  his  loss  and  our  sym- 
pathies go  out  to  his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  and 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fascell)  to  reserve  time  follow- 
ing legislative  business  on  Tuesday. 
January  31,  for  those  Members  who 
care  to  do  so  to  speak  out  about  Clem 
and  his  great  contributions  to  this 
coimtry  and  to  his  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  with  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title: 

S.  684.  An  act  to  authorize  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram of  water  resources  research. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

H.R.  2769.  An  act  to  promote  economic  re- 
vitalization  and  facilitate  expansion  of  eco- 
nomic opportunities  in  the  Caribbean  Basin 
region;  and 

H.J.  Res.  290.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
free  entry  into  the  United  States  of  the  per- 
sonal effecU,  equipment,  and  other  related 
articles  of  foreign  participants,  officials,  and 
other  accredited  members  of  delegations  in- 
volved in  the  games  of  the  XXIII  Olympiad 
to  be  held  In  the  United  States  in  1984. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  566.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  a  reversionary  Interest  In  cer- 
tain tracts  of  land  conveyed  to  the  South 
Carolina  State  Commission  of  Forestry,  and 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  mineral  Interests  of  the 
United  States  in  such  land  to  such  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  663.  An  act  to  make  persons  who 
produce  agricultural  commodities  on  highly 
erodible  land  Ineligible  for  cerUin  agricul- 
tural-related programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1090.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission to  study  and  recommend  appropri- 
ate policies  and  activities  for  government 
agencies  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  and  for  the  private  sector,  to  assure 
the  continued  availability  of  quality  outdoor 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
389)  relating  to  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable Clement  J.  Zablocki,  and  ask 
for  its  iiiunediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  389 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Clement  J.  Zablocki,  a  RepresenUtive 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  House  adjourns 
today,  it  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  offering  this  resolu- 
tion, it  is  my  sad  duty  to  officially 
advise  the  House  of  the  untimely 
death  of  our  esteemed  colleague  the 
Honorable  Clement  J.  Zablocki  of 
Wisconsin.  Having  suffered  a  severe 
stroke  at  work  in  his  office  here  in 
Washington,  he  died  on  December  3. 
Very  few  of  us  ever  will  serve  with 
greater  distinction,  with  more  un- 
swerving dedication  to  the  coimtry 
than  our  departed  friend.  Clem  Za- 
blocki. He  had  just  completed  7  out- 
standing years  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  35  years  as  a  faithful  and  revered 
member  from  Wisconsin.  In  every 
sense  of  the  word,  he  was  a  patriot  of 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS   OF 
COMMITTEE    TO     ATTEND    FU- 
NERAL OF  THE  LATE  HONORA- 
BLE CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  2.  United  States  Code, 
section    124.    and    the    order    of    the 
House  of  November  18.  1983.  empower- 
ing    him     to     appoint     conunissions. 
boards,  and  committees  authorized  by 
law  or  by  the  House,  he  did  on  Decem- 
ber   7.    1983.    appoint    the    following 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  a  committee  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  the  late  Clement  J.  Zablocki 
of  Wisconsin: 
Mr.  Kastenmeier  of  Wisconsin; 
Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts; 
Mr.  Michel  of  Illinois; 
Mr.  Foley  of  Washington; 
Mr.  Obey  of  Wisconsin; 
Mr.  AspiN  of  Wisconsin; 
Mr.  Roth  of  Wisconsin; 
Mr.  Petri  of  Wisconsin; 
Mr.  GtmDERsoN  of  Wisconsin; 
Mr.  Moody  of  Wisconsin; 
Mr,  Price  of  Illinois; 
Mr.  Boland  of  Massachusetts; 
Mr.  Fascell  of  Florida; 
Mr,  Broomfield  of  Michigan; 
Mr.  CoNTE  of  Massachusetts; 
Mr.  BiAGGi  of  New  York; 
Mr.  Yatron  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Rangel  of  New  York; 
Mr.  YotwG  of  of  Florida; 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma; 
Mr.  Moakley  of  Massachusetts; 
Mr.  Mineta  of  California; 
Mr.  SoLARZ  of  New  York; 
Mr.  Garcia  of  New  York; 
Mr.  MicA  of  Florida; 
Mr.  WoLPE  of  Michigan; 
Mr.  Gejdenson  of  Connecticut;  and 
Mr.  Lantos  of  California. 
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APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  November  18, 
1983.  empowering  him  to  appoint  com- 
missions, boards,  and  committees  au- 
thorized by  law  or  by  the  House,  he 
did  on  Decernber  16.  1983,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  2(b)(1)(C)  of 
Public  Law  98-183.  appoint  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  the  following  from  private  life: 
Ms.  Mary  FYances  Berry  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  Mr.  Robert  A.  Destro  of 
Arlington.  Va. 

And.  on  the  same  day,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  PubUc  Law  98-162, 
appoint  as  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Centen- 
nial the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House;  Mrs.  Kennelly  of 
Connecticut  and  Mr.  Pish  of  New 
York. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washinctow.  D.C,  January  23.  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
The    Speaker,     House    of    Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5.  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  sealed  enve- 
lopes received  from  The  White  House  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  At  3:20  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  Deceml)er 
14.  1983  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from 
the  President  wherein  he  transmits  the 
third  special  message  for  Fiscal  Year  1984 
under  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  transmitted  pursuant  to  2  U.S,C. 
68S(ai: 

(2)  At  11:30  a.m.  on  Wednesday.  Decemt)er 
21.  1983  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from 
the  President  wherein  he  transmits  the 
fourth  special  message  for  Fiscal  Year  1984 
under  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  transmitted  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C. 
685<a>:  and 

(3)  At  10:45  a.m.  on  Thursday.  January  12. 
1984  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  the  fifth 
special  message  for  Fiscal  Year  1984  under 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 
transmitted  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  68S(a). 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Benjamin  J.  GtmiRiB, 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


FIVE  NEW  DEFERRALS  AND  FIVE 
SUPPLEMENTARY  DEFER- 

RALS-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  98-155) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying   papers,    referred   to   the 


Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printeci: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday.  January  23, 
1984.) 


ONE  PROPOSED  RESCISSION 
AND  ONE  REVISED  DEFERRAL 
RELATING  TO  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV- 
ICES AND  LABOR-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
98-156) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printe<i. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Monday,  January  23. 
1984.) 


SEVEN  NEW  DEFERRAIS  AND 
SEVEN  REVISED  DEFERRALS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  98-157) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Monday.  January  23. 
1984.) 


REPORT  ON  ARMS  CONTROL- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI 
DENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  98-158) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  that  portion 
of  the  attachment  that  is  unclassified; 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday.  January  23. 
1984.) 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  TO 
NOTIFY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  your 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
join  a  like  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  to  notify  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  a  quorimi  of 
each  House  has  been  assembled  and  is 
ready  to  receive  any  communication 
that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make,  has 
performed  that  duty. 

The  President  did  not  really  seem 
surprised  that  we  were  back  in  town. 


but  he  asked  us  to  report  that  he  will 
be  pleased  to  deliver  his  message  at  9 
p.m..  Wednesday.  January  25.  1984,  to 
a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Did  he  have  any- 
thing else  to  say? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  said  that  he  hoped  that  we 
would  be  a  little  more  forthcoming 
than  the  pesky  Russians  and  that  he 
hoped  that  there  would  be  a  thaw  in 
the  weather  and  that  there  would  be 
joyous  harmonious  relationships  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  White 
House  and  all  other  good  things. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  saw 
no  change  in  his  style. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Absolutely  not.  He 
was  in  rare  form. 

There  may  be  some  addendum  to 
the  report  to  be  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  think  I  had  better  leave 
it  alone,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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JOINT  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS- 
STATE  OF  THE  UNION  ADDRESS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  238)  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows; 

H.  Con.  Res.  238 
Resoli>ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring/.  That  the  two 
House*  of  Congress  assemble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Wednes- 
day, January  25.  1984,  at  9  o'clock  post  me- 
ridiem, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such 
communication  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  pleased  to  make  to 
them. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES  AT  ANY 
TIME  ON  WEDNESDAY.  JANU- 
ARY 25.  1984.  SUBJECT  TO  THE 
CALL  OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednes- 
day, January  25,  1984,  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  re- 
cesses at  any  time  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  TO  DISPENSE  WITH 
CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSI- 
NESS ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of 
this  week  be  dispensed  with. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reser\'- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  in  seeing  some 
of  the  press  that  has  come  out  of  the 
House  with  regard  to  business  that  we 
are  going  to  be  accomplishing  over  the 
next  several  weeks,  a  number  of  us 
have  had  some  concern  that  some  of 
the  bills  that  we  thought  should  be 
major  priorities  for  the  Congress  were 
not  appearing  on  those  lists  of  things 
that  this  House  is  likely  to  do  or  even 
consider. 

Now  the  one  in  which  we  do  have  an 
ability  to  get  at  some  of  those  bills  is 
with  the  Calendar  Wednesday  proce- 
dure and  by  going  through  it  by  unan- 
imous consent  and  dispensing  with 
Calendar  Wednesday,  it  seems  to  us 
that  what  we  are  doing  is  taking  that 
procedure  away  from  us. 

Can  the  gentleman  give  us  any  as- 
surances that  the  minority,  for  exam- 
ple, will  have  some  input  into  schedul- 
ing over  the  next  few  weeks  to  assure 
that  items  like  school  prayer,  balanced 
budget,  and  some  of  those  will  come  to 
the  House  for  consideration? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  under  my  reservation. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  There  really  just  has 
not  been  any  list  put  together  yet.  but 
a  meeting  will  be  held  very  soon 
among  the  committee  chairmen  and 
we  would  certainly  expect  that  they 
would  elicit  the  wishes  of  the  ranking 
minority  members  of  their  respective 
committees.  Therefrom  should  issue  a 
reasonably  comprehensive  list  of  those 
things  that  we  might  hope  to  achieve 
during  this  session. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  Calendar  Wednesday  surely 
would  not  be  a  day  that  he  would  want 
to  pursue  because  we  would  become  so 
involved  with  all  of  these  things  that 
we  might  not  be  through  in  time  to 
hear  the  President.  And  that  would  be 
a  terribly  rude  thing  for  us  to  do. 
Therefore.  I  would  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  permit  us,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  dispense  with  Calendar 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  if  we  were  able  to  take  up  on  Cal- 
endar Wednesday  some  of  the  items 
that  I  mentioned,  that  the  President 
might  very  well  understand  why  the 
House  was  continuing  to  meet  on 
items  of  that  kind  of  magnitude. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  the  majority  leader  might  like  to 
comment.  I  suspect  that  if  we  were  to 


offer  to  the  President  a  chance  for 
this   House   to   pass   a  constitutional 
amendment    to    require    a    balanced 
budget  or  a  line  item  veto,  that  he 
would  be  delighted  to  be  delayed  brief- 
ly in  coming  up  here,  that  he  would 
much  rather  see  this  House  engage  in 
substantive     business     and     actually 
achieve  something  and  that  with  the 
gentleman's    party    taking    its   coura- 
geous stance  against  deficits,  he  would 
probably  be  delighted  to  see  the  gen- 
tleman's party   helping  him  get  the 
kind   of   tools   that   would   allow— he 
might  even  be  willing  to  forgo  for  a 
day  and  come  up  on  Thursday  and 
speak   to   us.   And   if   the   gentleman 
would   like   to  offer.   I   am  sure  our 
Members  would  be  delighted  to  work 
with  the  gentleman,  to  spend  all  day 
Wednesday  on  the  kind  of  constitu- 
tional amendments  that  will  allow  us 
to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  recognize  the  zeal 
and  earnestness  which  impels  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Georgia  to 
make  that  recommendation,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  how  do  we  know  that 
these  are  not  the  very  things  that  the 
President  would  want  to  talk  with  us 
about  Wednesday  night.  And  would  it 
not  be  a  terrible  thing  if  we  had  al- 
ready done  those  things  and  then  he 
would  not  have  any  speech,  that  would 
be  a  terrible  thing  to  do  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

And  I  do  believe  that  we  should  wait 
and  see  what  it  is  he  wants  us  to  do 
before  we  begin  doing  things. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  person- 
ally, I  must  say  to  the  majority  leader. 
I  am  personally  willing  to  take  that 
risk.  Now  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
majority  leader  is  willing  to  take  that 
risk,  but  I  personally  am  willing  to  risk 
that  the  President  might  find  that  his 
message  was  somewhat  taken  away 
from  him  by  what  we  did  in  the  House 
that  day. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 
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Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  since  the  President 
ranks  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  as  one  of  the  two  most  eloquent 
and  loquacious  speakers  in  this  city,  I 
am  confident  that  tl^e  President  could 
wing  it  and  develop  a  congratulatory 
address  to  the  House  should  we  in  fact 
decide  to  spring  to  our  senses  and  pass 
a  line-item  veto  or  a  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  a  balanced 
budget. 

I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  whose  entire  party  is 
now  impassioned  about  deficits,  would 


decide  to  shock  the  world  by  acting 
this  week  instead  of  seeking  a  symbol- 
ic speech  over  real  action. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to 
the   gentleman   from  California  (Mr. 

LUNGREN  > . 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  one  of  the  problems  we  have  is 
that  most  people  are  not  even  aware 
what  Calendar  Wednesday  is. 

As  I  understand.  Calendar  Wednes- 
day procedure  was  placed  into  our 
rules  so  that  the  exclusive  right  to 
schedule  bills  for  consideration  on  the 
floor  would  not  reside  with  the  Speak- 
er. 

Now.  many  of  us  were  reminded  at 
the  end  of  the  last  session  that  the 
Speaker  is  the  one  who  decides  what 
bills  will  come  to  the  floor  and  what 
bills  will  not.  He  proclaimed  that  as 
loudly  as  he  could  when  we  discussed 
something  called  the  ERA.  which  was 
brought  up  under  rather  unique  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  this  is  a 
way  which  allows  chairmen  of  the 
committees  to  bring  up  important  bills 
that  they  think  should  be  considered. 
When  we  go  home  and  are  contin- 
ually asked  by  our  constituents  why 
we  are  not  given  the  opportunity  to  do 
this,  it  is  very  difficult  just  to  tell 
them  that  that  is  the  way  the  proce- 
dure works. 

I,  for  one,  will  object  to  dispensing 
with  Calendar  Wednesday  henceforth. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reser\'ing 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ■WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  reasons  we  wanted  to  get  all  of  the 
corrunittee  chairmen  together  and  find 
out  all  the  different  things  that  every- 
body wants  us  to  do  and  listen  to  our 
distinguished  President  before  we 
started  abolishing  Calendar  Wednes- 
day was  because  we  feared  that  if  we 
came  up  next  Wednesday  and  called 
Calendar  Wednesday,  our  distin- 
guished friend,  Kika  de  la  Garza,  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  would  have  so  much  legis- 
lation that  he  would  just  dominate  the 
entire  day  and  wear  us  so  thin  that  we 
would  be  weary  and  worn  and  tattered 
and  torn  and  unable  to  attend  diligent- 
ly to  listening  to  the  President  that 
evening. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that.  But  I  would  remind  the 
gentleman,  though,  that  we  have  had 
9  weeks  of  time  to  regain  our  strength 
and  be  prepared  for  those  kinds  of 
days.  And  if  the  gentleman  has  not 
been  able  in  those  9  weeks  to  recuper- 
ate enough  to  go  through  a  full  legis- 
lative day  on  Wednesday,  then  I 
cannot  very  well  speak  to  that;  but  I 
would  remind  the  gentleman  that  the 
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American  people  expect  us  to  come 
back  here  and  begin  acting.  Calendar 
Wednesday  is  one  way  by  which  we 
can  begin  with  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  work  our  way  through 
some  of  the  committees  that  have  bills 
that  should  be  brought  to  the  House 
floor,  among  them  the  illegal  alien  bill 
and  the  immigration  bill.  There  are  a 
number  or  things  that  we  might  want 
to  consider. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  this  is  one  means  by  which 
the  House  can  regain  some  control  of 
the  schedule,  and  that  is  our  concern. 

Therefore,  I  object.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE- 
CORRECTING  CURRENT  DIS- 
PROPORTIONAL  SEATING  ON 
THE  COMMITTEES  AND  SUB- 
COMMITTEES OF  THE  U.S. 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  had  in- 
tended to  recognize  Members  for  1- 
minute  speeches  at  this  time,  unless 
the  gentleman  has  a  question  of  privi- 
lege. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  ,1 
raise  a  question  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  and  I  offer  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  390)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  390 

Resolved,  That  effective  30  days  after  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  each  Standing 
and  Select  Committee  of  the  House,  except 
for  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct,  shall  be  constituted  in  a  ratio 
which  IS  proportionate  to  the  membership 
of  the  two  political  parties  in  the  House  as  a 
whole:  and  each  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
also  be  so  constituted:  and  insofar  as  practi- 
cable, the  staffs  of  each  Committee  shall 
also  reflect  these  same  ratios. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  California  has  been  kind  enough 
to  advise  the  Chair  that  he  was  going 
to  offer  this  resolution  as  a  question  of 
privilege  at  the  appropriate  time,  and 
now  is  the  appropriate  time. 

Would  the  gentleman  state  why  he 
feels  the  resolution  constitutes  a  ques- 
tion of  privilege? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  would  be 
happy  to,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  that  the  integrity  of 
the  proceedings  by  which  bills  are  con- 
sidered is  a  matter  of  privilege.  (Hinds 
Precedents  III,  2597-2601.  2614;  and 
IV,  3383,  3388,  3478). 

I  especially  draw  the  Chair's  atten- 
tion to  HI,  2602  and  III,  2603  which 
show  that  error  or  obstruction  of  mi- 
nority views  are  matters  of  privilege. 
In  the  first  instance,  in  the  year  1880, 
it  was  held  that  the  matter  of  correct- 
ing the  reference  of  a  public  bill  pre- 
sented a  question  of  privilege  at  a  time 
when  there  was  not  any  other  means 
of  correction  provided  for  in  the  rules. 
The  point  was  made  on  the  floor  that 


this  matter  was  one  involving  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  and  as  such  was  privileged. 

In  the  next  reference,  a  charge  in- 
vestigated in  1863  as  a  question  of 
privilege  was  "the  charge  that  the  mi- 
nority views  of  a  committee  had  been 
abstracted  from  the  Clerk's  office  by  a 
Member  •  •  •."  Both  of  these  prece- 
dents indicate  that  it  is  a  longstanding 
matter  that  the  minority  is  granted  its 
"day  in  court"  on  questions  such  as 
these  which  are  questions  impacting 
on  the  integrity  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  House.  And  further,  these  ques- 
tions indicate  that  it  is  the  process  by 
which  legislation  is  developed  which 
affects  the  integrity  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House.  I  submit  that  the 
disproportional  ratio  of  committee 
membership  and  staffing  even  more 
profoundly  impacts  on  the  process  by 
which  legislation  is  developed  and  that 
there  is  no  question  that  my  resolu- 
tion involves  a  question  of  privilege. 

Some  might  argue  that  my  resolu- 
tion does  not  fall  within  the  ambit  of 
privilege  t)ecause  they  would  say  it  is  a 
motion  to  amend  the  rules  of  the 
House  or  would  "effect  a  change  in 
the  rules  of  the  House  of  their  inter- 
pretation." (Ruling  by  Speaker 
O'Neill.  Dec.  7,  1977,  pp.  38470-73.) 
However,  upon  close  examination  the 
Chair  will  find  that  my  resolution  is 
indeed  a  question  of  privilege  and  that 
the  December  7,  1977,  ruling  does  not 
apply  here. 

My  resolution  does  not  amend  the 
rules  of  the  House  because  the  prac- 
tice we  are  attempting  to  change  is  not 
a  rule.  It  is  a  custom— a  longstanding 
custom  of  the  majority  party  that  su- 
presses  the  legitimate  representation 
of  the  rights  of  the  minority.  I  have 
been  unable  to  find— and  I  challenge 
any  Member  of  the  House  to  show  me 
where  in  the  House  rules  it  says  the 
ratio  in  the  Rules  Committee,  for  ex- 
ample, shall  be  nine  majority  and  four 
minority.  It  is  certainly  not  in  rules  X 
and  XI  which  set  forth  the  establish- 
ment and  conduct  of  committees. 

The  first  and  only  mention  of  this 
ratio  appears  in  official  records  of  the 
House  when  the  committee  assign- 
ments are  made  by  the  Democratic 
Caucus  or  the  Republican  Conference 
after  the  Speaker  has  notified  the  Re- 
publican leader  of  the  numb«r  of 
party  vacancies  on  each  of  the  several 
committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  resolution  is  not  ef- 
f^ting  a  change  in  the  rules.  I  am 
simply  attempting  to  change  the  arbi- 
trary political  policy  of  the  House— an 
arbitrary  custom  which  indeed  ad- 
versely affects  the  integrity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  knows  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  preside  and 
to  determine  questions  of  privilege. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House 
cited  on  page  329  of  the  House  Rules 
and  Manual,  a  question  of  the  privi- 


leges of  the  House  may  not  be  invoked 
to  effect  a  change  in  the  rules  of  the 
House  or  their  interpretation.  The 
gentleman  from  California  contends 
that  the  resolution  which  he  has  pre- 
sented addresses  not  a  specific  stand- 
ing rule  of  the  House,  but  the  customs 
and  traditions  of  the  House,  and  is 
thus  not  to  be  governed  by  the  prece- 
dents in  the  manual. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  res- 
olution does  constitute  a  change  in  the 
rules  of  the  House,  by  imposing  a  di- 
rection that  the  composition  of  all 
standing  committees  be  changed 
within  30  days.  The  rules  of  the  House 
do  address  the  question  of  the  proce- 
dure by  which  full  committee  member- 
ship and  staff  selections  are  to  be  ac- 
complished. As  indicated  on  page  399 
of  the  manual,  rule  X,  clause  6,  the  re- 
spective party  caucus  and  conference 
perform  an  essential  role  in  presenting 
privileged  resolutions  to  the  House, 
both  at  the  commencement  of  a  Con- 
gress and  subsequently  to  fill  vacan- 
cies. Because  the  issue  of  committee 
ratios  can  be  properly  presented  to  the 
House  in  a  privileged  manner  by  direc- 
tion of  the  party  conference  or  caucus, 
and  because  rule,  XI,  clause  6,  estab- 
lishes a  procedure  for  selection  of  per- 
manent committee  professional  and 
clerical  staff,  the  Chair  rules  that  the 
resolution  constitutes  an  attempt  to 
change  procedures  established  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  and  does  not 
therefore  present  a  question  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 


H  1300 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE    ' 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  make  an  announcement. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their 
consent  and  approval,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  Wednesday  when  the 
Houses  meet  in  joint  session  to  hear 
an  address  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  only  the  doors  immedi- 
ately opposite  the  Speaker  and  those 
on  his  left  and  right  will  be  open. 

No -one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  who  does  not  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Due  to  the  large  attendance  which  is 
anticipated,  the  Chair  feels  that  the 
rule  regarding  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Children  of  Members  will  not  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  Members  is  requested. 

Does  the  majority  leader  have  any 
requests? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  none  at  this  time. 
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ONE-MINUTE  SPEECHES  RE- 
FLECT WILL  AND  CONCERN  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  almost  50  years  ago,  the 
soon-to-be  House  Speaker,  then  major- 
ity leader,  Sam  Raybum,  started  the 
tradition  of  these  1 -minute  speeches. 
For  half  a  century  now  these  speeches 
which  start  the  House  day  have  been 
an  interesting  reflection  of  the  will 
and  concern  of  the  American  people. 

Sometimes  large  in  thought  and  pur- 
pose, at  other  times  mean  and  narrow, 
these  1 -minute  speeches  portray  the 
varied  and  contrary  opinions  and  rec- 
ommendations that  one  finds  in  the 
byways  and  barber  shops  of  our  Na- 
tion's political  landscape. 


BRING  THE  MARINES  HOME 
SAFELY 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members:  If  there  is  one  clear  message 
of  this  recess  from  the  people  back 
home,  it  is  that  they  want  the  marines 
out  of  Lebanon.  They  have  had 
enough  of  Americans  being  attacked 
daily,  enough  of  our  young  men  get- 
ting killed,  and  they  want  action  from 
Congress,  and  they  want  it  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  back  home 
are  right,  and  the  time  to  act  is  now, 
before  loo  many  more  lives  are  lost. 
Our  first  step  should  be  to  replace  our 
troops  with  a  neutral,  noncontrover- 
sial  force  under  the  U.N.  flag.  But  if 
that  does  not  work.  Congress  should 
still  move  to  set  a  short  timetable  for 
bringing  the  marines  back  home. 

Too  many  marines,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  already  come  home  in  flag- 
draped  coffins.  Let  us  bring  the  rest  of 
the  marines  back  home,  bring  them 
back  safely,  and  bring  them  back  soon. 


rapes,  robberies,  and  aggravated  as- 
saults occur  in  once  hallowed  hallways 
and  classrooms  in  schools.  The  victims 
are  teachers,  students,  and  principals 
and,  of  course,  the  society  at  large 
which  sees  millions  of  its  young  stu- 
dents unable  to  learn  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  fear. 

President  Reagan  in  his  speech  cited 
statistics  from  a  1978  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  on  school 
violence.  Yet  Congress  in  1978,  in 
direct  response  to  this  study,  adopted 
legislation  which  I  introduced  author- 
izing $15  million  in  funds  to  15  local 
school  districts  to  aid  them  in  estab- 
lishing school  safety  programs.  My 
amendment,  which  became  law,  speci- 
fied that  funds  could  only  go  to  local 
school  districts  where  crimes  were  re- 
ported. 

Yet  despite  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lem was  considered  serious  enough  to 
warrant  congressional  action  in  1978, 
one  of  the  first  things  this  administra- 
tion did  was  abolish  the  safe  school 
program  under  the  so-called  Education 
Consolidation  Act  of  1981. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  sincere  bipartisan 
commitment  to  attacking  the  school 
crime  problem  we  may  need  to  do 
nothing  more  than  simply  reinstitute 
the  safe  school  program.  I  intend  to 
reintroduce  the  bill  later  this  week 
and  challenge  anyone  else  with  a  solu- 
tion to  come  forward.  This  is  not  an 
issue  which  can  be  talked  away. 
School  crimes  like  all  other  crimes 
must  be  fought  with  effective  re- 
sources and  tough  laws.  And  yes,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  provide  resources 
to  win  the  fight.  If  we  are  willing  to 
spend  billions  in  State,  local,  and  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  we  should  also 
be  able  to  spend  funds  to  insure  a 
return  on  the  investment  by  making 
our  classrooms  a  safe  place  to  learn. 


SCHOOL  SAFETY  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Reagan  in  his  first  national  radio  ad- 
dress for  1984  focused  long-overdue  at- 
tention on  the  issue  of  school  violence. 
As  a  senior  member  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  which 
today  began  hearings  on  the  issue.  1 
commend  the  President  for  focusing 
his  attention  to  the  problem,  but 
admit  to  being  disappointed  over  his 
failure  to  offer  any  real  solution. 

In  too  many  places  in  our  Nation, 
classrooms  have  become  extensions  of 
the  street  in  terms  of  crime.  Murders. 


facing  this  Nation  and  I  am  confident 
that  this  body  is  fully  prepared  to  deal 
directly  with  the  tough  challenging 
issues  facing  us  this  year. 

Given  the  fact  that  this  year  is  a 
I*residential  election  year,  as  well  as 
ours  in  the  House,  I  recognize  that  our 
work  will  be  doubly  difficult.  I  know 
that  the  Nation  will  be  watching  our 
actions  with  renewed  interest  and  the 
business  of  campaigning  will,  in  all 
probability,  bring  this  session  to  an 
early  close. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam  I 
wish  all  here  a  happy  new  year  and 
best  wishes  for  an  effective  and  suc- 
cessful second  session.  I  personally 
look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues on  issues  which  affect  not  only 
the  U.S.  territories,  but  on  matters 
concerning  the  entire  Nation.  Thank 
you. 


GUAM  SALUTES  2D  SESSION  OF 
THE  98TH  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  WON  PAT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  extend  a  warm  Hafa  Adai  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  from  your  fellow 
Americans  on  Guam  where  America's 
day  begins  sis  we  open  the  2d  session 
of  the  98th  Congress. 

We  on  Guam  want  you  to  know  of 
our  appreciation  for  the  wonderful 
support  we  received  from  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress.  As  you  may 
know,  Congress  has  total  jurisdiction 
over  the  affairs  of  U.S.  territories  and 
it  is.  therefore,  appropriate  that  Cap- 
itol Hill  provide  the  continued  politi- 
cal and  financial  support  for  these 
areas  now  and  in  the  future. 

Looking  at  our  record  of  accomplish- 
ments, I  believe  that  all  of  us  can  be 
proud  of  what  was  done  here  Itist  year. 
We  took  firm  stands  on  major  issues 


DISENGAGE  OUR  ARMED 

FORCES      FROM      C0M6AT      IN 
LEBANON 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hous€  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
set  priorities  now,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  I  hope  within  those  prior- 
ities, and  perhaps  the  highest  of  all 
those  priorities,  will  be  a  bipartisan 
effort,  working  together  here  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  House  floor,  to  find 
a  way  to  extract  our  troops  from  Leba- 
non. It  is  going  to  require  a  lot  of 
good,  hard  work. 

I  hope  the  President  will  address 
this  on  Wednesday  evening  when  he 
talks  to  the  state  of  the  Nation.  In  my 
trips  to  my  constituency,  I  found  few 
things,  in  fact  no  things,  with  as  high 
a  priority  as  getting  our  Armed  Forces 
disengaged  from  combat  in  Lebanon. 


ADMINISTRATION  PLANNING 

CHALLENGE    TO    PAY    EQUITY 

FOR  WOMEN 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  would  like  us 
to  believe  that  there  is  not  a  gender 
gap;  that  this  administration  is  fair  to 
women.  But  actions  speak  louder  than 
words. 

Recent  reports  disclose  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  planning  a  legal  chal- 
lenge to  the  decision  by  a  Federal 
judge  in  the  State  of  Washington  or- 
dering millions  of  dollars  in  backpay 
and  raises  for  women  found  to  have 
been  paid  less  than  men  holding  jobs 
of  comparable  work.  The  administra- 
tion's challenge  would  be  a  blow  to 
economic  justice  for  women  who  are  so 
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discriminated    against    in    the    work 
force. 

Today  I  will  be  introducing  legisla- 
tion related  to  pay  equity  for  Federal 
employees.  Later  today  I  will  speak  on 
this  issue  at  length.  I  hope  the  admin- 
istration reconsiders.  Their  policies  al- 
ready have  done  much  to  harm  the 
quality  of  life  of  women  in  this  coun- 
try. 
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make  the  hard  decisions  necessary  to 
put  the  U.S.  economy  back  on  track.  I 
only  hope  that  enough  Members  will 
muster  the  political  courage  to  act  re- 
sponsibly to  trim  the  deficit.  We  can 
demonstrate  that  courage  by  adopting 
H.R.  4170  in  the  opening  weeks  of  this 
2d  session  of  the  98th  Congress. 
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programs       of 
immeasurable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  immediate  action  is 
necessary  in  order  to  restore  the  abili- 
ty of  bonding  authorities  to  issue  tax- 
exempt  mortgage  revenue  bonds  and  I 
urge  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
make  restoration  of  this  authority  a 
high  priority  in  the  first  weeks  of  this 
session. 


SUPPORT  A  BUDGET  THAT  WILL 
REDUCE  OUR  DEFICIT 
(Mr.  DERRICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
June  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
voted  with  me  to  support  a  budget 
that  would  reduce  our  deficit  over  a  3- 
year  period  by  around  $89  billion. 
However,  last  November  17.  this  same 
House  failed  to  adopt  a  rule  that 
would  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
honoring  this  commitment  that  we 
earlier  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  the  Members  of 
this  House  are  willing  to  reverse  that 
decision  and  to  reconsider  H.R.  4170  or 
some  similar  legislation  dealing  with 
the  budget,  it  is  going  to  be  too  late. 
Members  cannot  afford  to  wait  until 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  vehicle 
that  will  not  cause  us  any  pain  or 
duress  either  here  or  at  home.  The 
time  will  not  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  June  a  majority  of 
my  colleagues  here  voted  with  me  in 
support  of  a  budget  which  called  for 
an  $89  billion  reduction  in  the  deficit 
over  the  next  3  years.  But  when  I  went 
to  the  House  floor  on  November  17 
with  "rule"  providing  for  consider- 
ation of  a  specific  plan  to  begin  to 
achieve  these  reductions,  the  rule  was 
defeated  214  to  204  and  the  House  re- 
fused even  to  consider  the  deficit-re- 
ducing bill. 

Unless  we  reverse  ourselves  and  act 
promptly  to  consider  H.R.  4170.  defi- 
cits of  more  than  $200  billion  a  year 
for  the  foreseeable  future  will  keep 
real  interest  rates  sky  high  and  will 
choke  off  any  chance  of  a  strong  and 
longlasting  economic  recovery.  Our 
current  recovery  is  fragile  at  best.  If 
every  Member  of  Congress  insists  on 
waiting  for  a  deficit-reduction  measure 
which  is  painless  to  constituents  and 
special  interests,  we  will  never  adopt 
any  plan,  and  we  will  all  feel  the  very 
severe  economic  pain  that  continued 
$200  billion  deficits  will  cause. 

A  failure  to  act  on  H.R.  4170  will 
also  delay  or  prevent  enactment  of  im- 
portant tax  provisions  included  in  that 
bill,  such  as  the  badly  needed  reau- 
thorization of  the  mortgage  revenue 
bond  provisions  which  expired  at  the 
end  of  1983. 

I  believe  the  American  public  will 
support  those  representatives  who  are 
willing  to  face  unpleasant  facts  and 


REAUTHORIZE  MORTGAGE 

REVENUE  BONDS 

(Mrs.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 

remarks. ) 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
I  was  one  of  407  Members  of  Congress 
who  cosponsored  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate the  "sunset  provision"  contained 
in  the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax 
Act  of  1980.  Since  no  formal  action 
was  taken  by  Congress  before  Decem- 
ber 31.  1983.  the  legal  basis  for  issuing 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  expired.  One 
failure  to  extend  authority  for  these 
bonds  works  a  hardship  in  those 
States  that  have  used  this  method  of 
assisting  first-time  homeowners  in 
purchasing  housing  at  reasonable 
mortgage  interest  rates. 

Last  fall  the  Louisiana  Housing  Fi- 
nance Agency  successfully  completed 
its  sale  of  $100  million  in  bonds  for  its 
1983  single  family  program.  This  was 
the  third  annual  program  completed 
since  the  establishment  of  the  agency 
in  1983. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  were  made 
available  through  55  participating 
lenders  to  first-time  home  buyers  at  a 
30-year  fixed  rate  of  10.65  percent. 
The  funds  became  available  to  the 
public  in  September  when  prevailing 
market  rates  were  13  percent  for 
FHA/VA  and  13^8  percent  for  conven- 
tional financing.  On  an  average  loan 
amount  of  $42,500.  the  10.65-percent 
rate  compared  to  a  13-percent  rate  re- 
sults in  a  reduction  of  over  $80  a 
month  on  a  borrower's  house  note.  Ap- 
proximately 2.200  borrowers  through- 
out the  State  of  Louisiana  will  be  able 
to  benefit  from  the  program.  Without 
this  type  of  financing,  low-  to  moder- 
ate income  families  in  Louisiana  may 
not  be  able  to  afford  the  high  cost  of 
homeownership. 

Retaining  the  capability  of  issuing 
tax-exempt  bonds  for  first-time  bor- 
rowers is  of  great  importance  to  the 
State'"!  economy,  especially  in  light  of 
Louisiana's  recent  budget  cutbacks. 
Self-generated  funds  from  these  pro- 
grams help  to  supply  the  State's  hous- 
ing finance  authority  with  all  adminis- 
tration and  operating  expenses  at  no 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  State.  If 
an  issue  could  be  done  today,  I  under- 
stand the  resulting  rate  to  the  bor- 
rower would  be  10.5  percent.  Consider- 
ing all  facets  of  the  States  present 
economy,   the   benefits   derived   from 


DEFICITS  AND  LEBANON  FORE- 
MOST IN  MINDS  OF  CONSTITU- 
ENTS 

(Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Cormecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  returned 
from  2  solid  months  of  work  in  my  dis- 
trict in  Cormecticut.  I  have  met  with 
thousands  of  constituents  from  all 
walks  of  life.  Their  messages  empha- 
size two  priorities  for  us  in  this  body 
for  the  session  ahead. 

First,  we  must  rein  in  the  runaway 
Federal  deficits  so  that  future  econom- 
ic distress  can  be  prevented.  It  is  time 
that  the  President  joined  in  a  realistic 
effort  to  do  so. 

Second,  we  must  end  the  senseless 
sacrifice  of  American  lives  in  Lebanon 
by  removing  our  marines. 

Election  year  politics  aside,  we 
should  set  to  work  to  respond  to  these 
commonsense  requests  of  my  constitu- 
ents and  millions  of  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans across  the  country. 


TAX  AMNESTY  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Conunonwealth  of  Massachusetts  last 
week  concluded  a  tax  program  which 
resulted  in  the  tax  coffers  being  some 
$40  to  $50  million  richer.  Collecting 
some  $40  to  $50  million  in  taxes  is  not 
unusual.  What  is  unusual  is  that  the 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, with  warm  hearts  and  smil- 
ing faces,  lined  up  in  the  early  morn- 
ing cold  to  make  these  payments. 

One  might  ask,  what  would  create 
such  an  un-American  event  of  people 
beating  down  the  door  to  pay  their 
taxes?  The  answer  is  quite  simple— tax 
amnesty. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts last  week  ended  a  3-month  am- 
nesty program  where  individuals  or 
corporations  who  owed  back  taxes 
could  pay  those  back  taxes,  plus  inter- 
est, and  avoid  penalties  and  criminal 
prosecution. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts has  taken  a  step  to  raise  some 


needed  revenues,  remove  the  fear  of 
prosecution  from  otherwise  law-abid- 
ing citizens  who  had  gotten  them- 
selves into  an  unfortunate,  precarious 
situation,  and  eliminated  the  need  to 
further  crowd  the  courts  with  criminal 
prosecution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tax  amnesty  has 
worked  in  Massachusetts.  Perhaps  it 
could  also  work  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SILVER  AND 
BLACK-THE  LOS  ANGELES 
RAIDERS 

(Ms.  FIEDLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
not  let  this  day  go  by  without  saluting 
the  silver  and  black  of  the  Raiders 
team  from  the  Los  Angeles  Raiders. 

I  had  a  chance  to  take  a  look  at  an- 
other game  that  did  not  end  quite  that 
way  a  few  months  ago  between  the 
Redskins  and  the  Raiders.  On  that  day 
we  lost.  But  this  game  yesterday  was 
played  brilliantly  by  the  Raiders. 

The  Raiders'  owner,  Al  Davis,  and 
the  members  of  the  team  and  of  the 
staff  who  worked  on  the  strategy  did 
an  outstanding  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  have  to  say  on 
behalf  of  those  of  us  from  California 
that  we  are  very  proud  of  the  Raiders. 
I  know  that  next  year  will  be  another 
year,  but  this  day  we  are  celebrating. 


AN  AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION 
307(c)  OF  CZMA:  PRESERVING 
STATE  REVIEW  OF  FEDERAL 
ACTIONS  AFFECTING  THE 
COASTAL  ZONE 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  join  my  colleagues.  Representatives 
D' Amours,  Studds,  Boxer,  and  Levine 
of  California,  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  would  amend  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972 
(CZMA)  to  insure  that  Federal  activi- 
ties which  directly  affect  the  coastal 
zone  are  consistent  with  approved 
State  coastal  management  plans.  Pre- 
cipitated by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
recent  ruling  in  Secretary  of  Interior, 
et  al.,  against  California,  et  al.,  this 
legislation  is  intended  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  the  1972  Congress  in  approv- 
ing CZMA. 

Section  307  of  CZMA  provides  that 
Federal  activities  directly  affecting  a 
State's  coastal  zone  be  consistent  "to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable"  with 
a  State's  approved  coastal  manage- 
-ment  program.  The  recent  interpreta- 
tion of  this  section  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  was  occasioned  by  a  suit 
appealed  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  which  the  Department  was 


enjoined  from  awarding  leases  in  a 
Federal  offshore  oil  and  gas  lease  sale 
after  it  failed  to  make  a  determination 
that  the  proposed  sale  was  consistent 
with  California's  approved  coastal 
management  program.  The  text  of  the 
section  requires  that: 

Each  federal  agency  conducting  or  sup- 
porting activities  directly  affecting  the 
coastal  zone  shall  conduci  or  support  those 
activities  in  a  manner  which  is.  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  consistent  with  ap- 
proved state  management  programs.  (16 
U.S.C.  1456(c)(1).) 

Clearly,  the  plain  language  of  the 
section  leaves  the  impression  that 
Congress  Intended  section  307  to  re- 
quire that  all  Federal  activities  direct- 
ly affecting  the  coastal  zone— includ- 
ing those  which  occur  outside  the 
coastal  zone— be  consistent  with  an  af- 
fected State's  approved  coastal  man- 
agement program.  This  interpretation 
of  section  307(c)(1)  is  supported  by  a 
review  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
1972  act,  and  receives  very  strong  sup- 
port from  legislative  intent  expressed 
in  House  reports  in  subsequent  amend- 
ments, particularly  the  1980 
amendments.  In  addition,  this  inter- 
pretation is  supported  by  a  1981  vote 
by  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee— where  the  origi- 
nal act  and  1976  and  1980  amendments 
originated— to  veto  proposed  Com- 
merce Department  regulations  re- 
stricting section  307(c)(1)  to  exclude 
Federal  OCS  leasing  activities  from 
consistency  review. 

But  the  Court's  ruling  in  Secretary 
of    Interior    against    California    does 
much  more  than  confound  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  congressional  intent;  it 
severely   limits   the   right   of   coastal 
States   to   exercise   limited   influence 
over    those    first    Federal    activities 
which    directly    affect    State    waters. 
CZMA  provides  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  coastal 
management  programs,  with  the  ex- 
press intention  of  reducing  the  impact 
of    Federal    activities    upon    coastal 
zones.  Under  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
decision,  coastal  States  will  be  unable 
to  use  the  act's  provisions  to  formally 
object  to  those  first  stages  of  Federal 
activities    which    occur    outside    the 
coastal  zone  but  which  are  inconsist- 
ent with  the  implementation  of  feder- 
ally  assisted   management   programs. 
In  effect,  the  recent  decision  exempts 
Federal  agencies  from  heeding  State 
concerns  over  the  impact  of  agencies' 
activities  upon  State  coastal  zones  and 
coastal    protection    programs,    while 
leaving  unaffected  the  act's  provisions 
for  funding  those  worthwhile  affected 
coastal  programs.  Without  legislative 
remedy,  coastal  States  will  have  lost 
their   opportunity   to   voice   concerns 
over  the  impact  of  a  wide  range  of  fed- 
erally sponsored  activities  upon  their 
coastline,  as  well  as  their  federally  as- 
sisted coastal  protection  programs. 


In  Secretary  of  Interior  against  Cali- 
fornia the  court  distinguished  between 
those  Federal  activities  which  affect 
the  coastal  zone  but  which  occur  out- 
side the  zone,  and  those  Federal  activi- 
ties which  affect  the  coastal  zone  but 
occur  within  the  geographic  limit  of 
the  zone.  In  contrast,  I  concur  with 
Justice  Stevens'  dissent  that  this  dis- 
tinction Is  not  adequately  supported 
by  a  review  of  the  legislative  history  of 
CZMA.  But  even  If  no  other  argument 
against  the  majority's  Interpretation  Is 
made,  such  a  distinction  bears  little  re- 
lation to  the  demands  of  coastal  man- 
agement and  protection  against  im- 
pacts—such as  the  Impact  of  spilled 
oil— which  do  not  respect  geographical 
limits.  The  threshold  for  exercise  of 
consistency  review  under  CZMA  sec- 
tion 307(c)(1)  had  been— until  reinter- 
pretation  in  Secretary  of  Interior 
against  California— a  function  of  the 
extent  to  which  a  Federal  activity  af- 
fects the  coastal  zone,  not  of  the  ac- 
tivity's geographic  location.  However, 
the  Court's  interpretation  restricts 
this  review  to  activities  conducted 
within  a  limited  geographical  area, 
without  regard  to  those  activities 
having  a  direct  effect  upon  the  coastal 
zone,  but  which  occur  outside  that 
area. 

In  order  to  Insure  States  an  opportu- 
nity to  influence  decisions  which 
would  affect  their  coastal  zones,  and 
In  order  to  Insure  that  the  Intent  of 
Congress  in  enacting  this  section  Is  ob- 
served, I  have  joined  my  colleagues 
from  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts In  introducing  legislation  clarify- 
ing section  307(c)(1).  This  legislation 
would  amend  section  307(c)(1)  of 
CZMA  to  require  that  Federal  activi- 
ties—including those  occurring  land- 
ward or  seaward  of  the  coastal  zone— 
which  directly  affect  the  coastal  zone 
shall  be  subject  to  the  section's  con- 
sistency requirements.  In  addition,  the 
legislation  would— unlike  current  stat- 
ute—provide a  definition  of  activities 
directly  affecting  the  coastal  zone. 

This  legislation  does  not  seek  to 
extend  the  authority  to  require  a  con- 
sistency review  provided  by  the  origi- 
nal act.  Rather,  the  bill  seeks  to  insure 
that  coastal  States  may  continue  to 
exercise  only  that  authority  which— 
but  for  the  Court's  ruling  in  Secretary 
of  Interior  against  California— would 
be  legitimately  claimed  smd  exercised 
by  coastal  States  as  they  have  since 
CZMA's  enactment  in  1972.  Consistent 
with  this  view,  this  amendment  would 
not  affect  those  Federal  actions  which 
occur  outside  the  coastal  zone  and 
which  do  not  directly  affect  the  zone. 
Nor  would  this  legislation  provide  to 
States  an  extension— de  facto  or  other- 
wise—of veto  authority  over  Federal 
activities  affecting  the  coastal  zone. 
Rather,  It  merely  Insures  coastal 
States  the  right  to  object  to  Federal 
activities  affecting  the  coastal  zone. 
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The  Federal  alternative  to  bring  its  ac- 
tivity into  compliance— pending  adju- 
dication of  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  its  activities  directly  affect  the 
coastal  zone— remains.  In  addition,  the 
authors  of  this  bill  do  not  intend  to 
alter  the  essential  threshold  definition 
of  "maximum  extent  practicable"  as  it 
applies  to  section  307(c)(1).  and— con- 
sistent with  this  view— have  structured 
the  bill  so  as  to  codify  the  definition 
of  this  term  as  it  currently  appears  in 
Commerce  Department  regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  coastal  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  long  ago  recog- 
nized the  need  for  establishing  a  work- 
ing partnership  to  insure  the  orderly 
development  and  preservation  of 
coastal  resources  and  economies  in  en- 
actment of  the  CZMA.  The  legislation 
we  introduce  today  would  seek  to  stem 
the  erosion  of  this  partnership 
through  reinterpretation  of  this  im- 
portant statute.  I  commend  this  legis- 
lation to  my  colleagues  for  their  con- 
sideration, and  urge  their  support. 


WHAT  A  DIFFERENCE  A  YEAR 
MAKES 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  a 
difference  a  year  makes. 

I  recall  very  vividly  last  year  that 
there  was  a  veritable  parade  of  self- 
made,  instant  critics  who  bombasted 
the  state  of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States,  and,  what  was  worse,  I  ob- 
served they  laid  the  entire  calamity  as 
they  saw  it  at  the  feet  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  They  decried  the 
high  unemployment,  the  high  interest 
rates,  and  all  those  economic  indica- 
tors that  gave  them  fodder  for  their 
speeches. 

I  must  say.  then,  today  that  with 
this  difference  and  after  that  full  year 
has  expired,  with  the  economic  indica- 
tors just  the  reverse,  with  unemploy- 
ment down,  with  interest  rates  down, 
with  inflation  down,  with  the  gross  na- 
tional product  up.  with  the  average 
weekly  wage  up.  and  with  all  the  othei 
indicators  showing  improvement,  we 
must  balance  the  ledger  now  and  give 
the  credit  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  We  must  allow  his  eco- 
nomic policies  to  work,  and  we  must 
work  together  to  do  what  is  natural  to 
build  on  the  strong  beginning  made 
toward  economic  recovery. 


and  visiting  with  our  constituents,  we 
note  that  the  deficit  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  most  critical  issues  our  con- 
stituents are  concerned  about.  But  it 
does  not  do  us  any  good  to  cry  about 
the  deficit  if  we  in  the  House  do  not 
vote  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress,  on  18  key  amend- 
ments which  were  offered  by  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  had  an  opportunity 
to  vote  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  a  total 
of  $22.1  billion.  Regrettably,  the 
House  voted  to  approve  only  $2.9  bil- 
lion of  that  amount. 

On  each  of  these  18  key  amend- 
ments, the  vast  majority  of  House  Re- 
publicans voted  to  reduce  the  deficit 
while  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
House  Democrats,  despite  the  state- 
ments of  concern  about  the  deficit,  by 
their  constituents  in  the  hinterlands 
about  the  deficits,  voted  time  and  time 
again  during  1983  to  increase  the  defi- 
cit. 

And  now  we  find  that  the  first  bill 
scheduled  in  this  session,  the  so-called 
Weatherization  and  Employment  Act. 
would  have  a  price  tag  over  $23.1  bil- 
lion over  a  period  of  years. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of  blaming 
others  for  all  of  our  budget  woes,  let 
us  look  a  little  closer  to  home.  Let  us 
compare  statements  of  concern  about 
the  deficit  with  the  actual  votes  of 
Members  of  this  House  and  see  who  is 
really  serious  about  the  deficit. 


wit- 


TIME  TO  GET  SERIOUS  ABOUT 
THE  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  begin 
the  2d  session  of  the  98th  Congress, 
having  just  returned  from  our  districts 


HEARING     SCHEDULE.     COMMIT- 
TEE       ON        APPROPRIATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
(Mr.   YATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks      and      include      extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  insert  the  hearing  schedule  for 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Into  the 
Record.  Hearings  on  the  1985  budget 
are  scheduled  to  begin  on  February  8. 
1984  and  will  conclude  on  May  9.  Sec- 
retary Clark  will  appear  on  March  1 
and  Secretary  Hodel  will  appear  on 
March  15. 

Fiscal  Year  Hearing  Schedcix- Committee 
ON  Appropriations.  Subcommittee  on  In- 
terior AND  Related  Agencies 

FEBRUARY   1984 

Thursday.  Feb.  2:  10:00  Mall  Develop- 
ment: Smithsonian  Institution.  National 
Park  Service.  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission.  Commission  of  Pine  Arta;  1:30 
Same  as  above. 

Wednesday.  Feb.  8:  10:00  Energy  Informa- 
tion Administration;  1:30  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corp.:  2:30  Woodrow 
Wilson  Intemat'l  Center  for  Scholars. 

Thursday.  Feb.  9:  10:00  Pine  Arts;  10:30 
National  Gallery  of  Art;  11:30  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission;  1:30  Federal  In- 
spector. 


wlt- 


wlt- 


Tuesday.    Feb.    21:     10:00    Outside 
nesses— Indians;  1:00  Same  as  above. 

Wednesday.   Feb.   22:    10:00   Outside 
nesses— Indians;  1:00  Same  as  above. 

Thursday.    Feb.    23:    10:00    Outeide 
nesses-Energy  (DOE.   BOM.   OSM.   MMS. 
Geological  Survey);  1:00  Same  as  above. 

Tuesday.  Feb.  28:  10:00  Outside  wit- 
nesses—resource management;  (BLM.  FWS, 
NPS  (Hist.  Pres.  LWCF.  UPARR).  Forest 
Svc,  Smithsonian);  1:00  Same  as  above. 

Wednesday.  Feb.  29:  10:00  Outside  wit- 
nesses-resource management;  (BLM.  FWS. 
NPS  (Hist.  Pres.  LWCF,  UPARR).  Forest 
Svc.  Smithsonian);  1:00  Same  as  above. 

MARCH  1984 

Thursday.  Mar.  1:  10:00  Secretary  Clark; 
1:30  Same  as  above. 

Tuesday.  Mar.  6:  10:00  National  Park  Serv- 
ice (except  Hist.  Pres..  UPARR.  and  Rec.  & 
Pres.)  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Wednesday.  Mar.  7:  10:00  National  Park 
Service  (execept  Hist.  Pres..  UPARR.  and 
Rec.  &  Pres.)  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Thursday.  Mar.  8:  10:00  SPRO.  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserve.  Emergency  Preparedness; 
1:30  FDR  Memorial  Commission;  1:45 
Indian  Education;  2:30  Holocaust. 

Tuesday.  Mar.  13:  10:00  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs;  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Wednesday.  Mar.  14;  10:00  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs;  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Thursday.  Mar.  15:  10:00  Secretary  Hodel; 
1:30  Same  as  above. 

Tuesday.  Mar.  20:  10:00  Bureau  of  Mines; 
1:00  Same  as  above. 

Wednesday.  Mar.  21:  10:00  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service;  1:30  Same  as  alx>ve. 

Thursday.  Mar.  22:  10:00  Economic  Regu- 
latory Administration  Office  of  Hearings 
and  Appeals;  1:30  Navajo  Hopl;  2:30  Adviso- 
ry Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

Monday.  Mar.  26:  1:00  Smithsonian. 

Tuesday.  Mar.  27:  10:00  Smithsonian;  1:30 
Same  as  above. 

Wednesday,  Mar.  28:  10:00  Outside  Wit- 
nesses—National Endowment  for  the  Arts; 
1:00  Same  as  above. 

Thursday.  Mar.  29:  10:00  Outside  Wit- 
nesses—Institute of  Museum  Service  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Humanities:  1:00 
Same  sis  above. 

Friday.  Mar.  30:  10:00  to  12:00  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corp. 

APRIL  1984 

Monday.  Apr.  2:  1:00  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary; 2:30  Inspector  General. 

Tuesday.  Apr.  3:  10:00  Forest  Service;  1:30 
Same  as  above. 

Wednesday.  Apr.  4:  10:00  Forest  Service; 
1:30  Same  as  above. 

Thursday.  Apr.  5:  10:00  Energy  Conserva- 
tion; 1:30  Same  as  above. 

Friday.  Apr.  6:  10:00  to  12:00  Office  of  the 
Solicitor. 

Monday.  Apr.  9:  1:00  Institute  of  Museum 
Services. 

Tuesday.  Apr.  10:  10:00  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts;  1:30  Same  as  alwve. 

Wednesday.  Apr.  11:  10:00  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining;  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Thursday.  Apr.  12:  10:00  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities;  1:30  Same  as 
atwve. 

Tuesday.  Apr.  24:  1:00  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

Wednesday.  Apr.  25:  10:00  Bureau  of  Land 
Management;  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Thursday.  Apr.  26:  10:00  Fossil  RdcD;  1:30 
Same  as  above. 

Monday.  Apr.  30:  10:00  Territories;  1:30 
Same  as  above. 


MAY  1984 


Tuesday.  May  1:  10:00  Territories;  1:30 
Same  as  above. 

Wednesday,  May  2:  10:00  Geological 
Survey;  1:30  Same  as  above. 

Thursday.  May  3:  10:00  Outside  wit- 
nesses-Members of  Congress;  1:00  Same  as 
above. 

Friday.  May  4:  10:00  National  Park  Serv- 
ice: Rec.  &  Pres..  UPARR.  Historic  Preser- 
vation. 

Tuesday.  May  8:  10:00  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice; 1:30  Same  as  above. 

Wednesday,  May  9:  10:00  Minerals  Man- 
agement Service;  1:30  Same  as  above. 


SCHOOL  PRAYER 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  years  now,  nearly  20  years,  the 
American  people  have  been  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  this  House  refuses 
to  take  up  legislation  aimed  at  putting 
voluntary  school  prayer  back  into  our 
public  schools.  I  think  that  it  is  time 
that  this  House  acts  and  acts  now  on 
that  issue. 

REQUEST  POR  CONSIDERATION  OP  VOLUNTARY 
SCHOOL  PRAYER  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  WALKER.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  open  rule  permitting  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  100,  the  vol- 
untary school  prayer  constitutional 
amendment,  be  called  up  for  immedi- 
ate consideration  within  the  next  10 
legislative  days. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ray).  The  Chair  cannot  and  will  not 
entertain  that  request. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
made  a  unanimous-consent  request. 
That  is  a  perfectly  proper  request  by 
any  Member  of  this  body,  and  it  Is 
either  objected  to  or  is  not  objected  to. 
I  do  not  understand  the  procedure 
that  the  Chair  is  using  by  not  enter- 
taining the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  gentleman  that 
the  Chair  can  object  by  declining  rec- 
ognition. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Do  I  understand 
properly  that  the  Chair  is  objecting  to 
the  unanimous  consent  request? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  want  to  interpret  it  in 
that  manner? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  declined  recognition. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, may  I  know  what  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  Is? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  repeat  the  unan- 
imous-consent request. 

The  unanimous-consent  request  is 
that  an  open  rule  permitting  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  100, 
the  voluntary  school  prayer  constitu- 
tional amendment,  be  called  up  for  im- 
mediate consideration  within  the  next 
10  legislative  days. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  object, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Is  the  Chair  object- 
ing in  his  capacity  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 


The 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro   tempore, 
gentleman  will  indicate  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Could  the  Speaker 
indicate  for  the  record  who  objected? 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Coleman). 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


LINE-ITEM  VETO 

(Mr.  PACKARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress has  utterly  failed  this  past  year 
to  seriously  address  the  deficit  ques- 
tion in  Government  spending. 

We  have  heard  more  rhetoric  on  this 
subject  than  perhaps  any  other  sub- 
ject this  past  year,  and  yet  we  have 
had  no  sincere  effort  to  do  anything 
about  It. 

My  constituents  are  appalled  at  this. 
Therefore,  I,  too.  would  like  to  make 
unanimous-consent  request. 


The 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  A  parliamenta- 
ry inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  the  record  reflect  the  name  of 
the  person  and  the  State  from  which 
that  person  came  concerning  that  last 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
record  will  so  indicate. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 


SUPPORT  H.R.  4092,  SAVE  $7.3 
BILLION  IN  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE  ON  PROCUREMENT 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot 
close  our  eyes  to  the  ever-cllmblng 
deficits. 

The  continuation  of  waseful.  Ineffi- 
cient spending  habits,  is  Intolerable. 
Rather  than  mortgaging  our  Nation's 
future  for  the  sake  of  short-term  polit- 
ical gains,  this  Congress  must  enter 
the  new  session  with  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  act. 

The  President's  private  sector  survey 
on  cost  control  has  made  more  than 
2,500  recommendations  on  how  to 
make  government  operate  in  a  more 
business-like  manner  and  save  some 
$424  billion. 

There  are  pros  and  cons  to  this  pro- 
posal; but  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commis- 
sion confirms  my  contention  In  H.R. 
4092,  which  Is  designated  to  save  some 
$7.3  billion  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense In  increasing  our  competition  li^j 
procurement. 

I  Invite  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation  as  a  way  to  bring  down 
our  deficits. 


REQUEST  FOR  OPEN  RULE  PER- 
MITTING CONSIDERATION  OF 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  404. 
LINE-ITEM  VETO  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  open  rule 
permitting  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  404,  the  line-Item 
veto  constitutional  amendment,  be 
called  up  for  Immediate  consideration 
within  the  next  10  legislative  days. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  sever- 
al of  us  are  speaking  to  make  a  point 
which  we  Intend  to  make  as  often  as 
necessary.  While  many  Members  of 
the  Democratic  Party  will  speak  pious- 
ly about  their  concerns  with  high  defi- 
cits, they  have  no  intention  in  this 
body— under  any  circumstance— In  per- 
mitting certain  solutions  to  occur.  In 
fact,  they  Intend  to  use  the  rules  of 
this  body  In  order  to  block  and  stop 
the  American  people  from  having 
their  win  enacted. 

For  example,  there  is  overwhelming 
support  for  a  balanced  budget  consti- 
tutional amendment.  We  do  not  ask  to 
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ram  it  through.  We  do  not  ask  that  it 
l)e  snuck  through.  We  do  not  ask  for  a 
closed  rule.  We  simply  ask,  and  be- 
lieve, that  it  is  something  which 
should  be  considered. 
But  will  it? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


REQUEST  FOR  OPEN  RULE  PER- 
MITTING CONSIDERATION  OF 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  243. 
THE  BALANCED  BUDGET  CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  open  rule 
permitting  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  243.  the  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment.  \x 
called  up  for  immediate  consideration 
within  the  next  10  legislative  days. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
the  Chair  indicate  who  objected? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard  from  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroedeh). 


RIGHT  TO  LIFE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. January  22.  was  the  sad  anniver- 
sary of  a  decision  made  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  called  Roe  versus  Wade. 
That  decision  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  without  any  precedent  whatso- 
ever, established  a  new  constitutional 
interpretation  with  respect  to  the 
practice  of  abortion  in  this  country. 

The  facts  are  very  clear  that  since 
that  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  number  of  abortions  performed  in 
this  country  has  risen  drastically. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obviously  a  contro- 
versial issue  that  I  am  talking  alx)ut. 
It  is  something  that  many  people  in 
the  United  States  are  concerned 
at>out.  Literally  thousands  are  outside 
today  marching  on  this  very  question 
and  yet  this  House  does  not  act. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  COMMITTEE  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations: 

Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Woihxngton.  DC.  January  11.  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
The    Speaker.     House    of    Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear    Mr.    Speaker:   This   letter   notifies 
you.  pursuant  to  Rule  L(50)  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House,  that  Edward  A.  Siemering.  an 
employee  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
has  been  served  with  a  subpoena  to  appear 
at  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  to  testify  in 
the  case  Speciil  Counsel  v.  Charles  O.  Star- 
rett,  Jr..  James  R.  Brown.  Paul  Evans  and 
Arlin  R.  Tueller.  a  matter  before  the  U.S. 
Merit    Systems    Protection    Board.    I    have 
been  informed  that  the  subpoena  seeks  to 
elicit  testimony  in  connection  with  a  review 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  is  con- 
ducting at  the  request  of  this  Committee.  I 
will,    therefore,    in   consultation    with    the 
General  Counsel  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
make    the    determinations    which    are    re- 
quired by  Rule  L(50). 
With  every  good  wish.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Brooks. 

CTiotrmon. 


Permanent  Select  Committee 

ON  Intelligence. 
Washington.  D.C..  September  28.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
261.  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence has  examined  the  transcript  of 
the  secret  session  of  the  House  of  July  19. 
1983. 

The  Committee  has  identified  material  in 
the  statements  of  Members  of  the  House 
which  could  cause  damage  to  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  or  which  would 
endanger  intelligence  sources  or  methods. 
Were  this  material  to  be  deleted  so  as  to  re- 
lease the  remaining  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  secret  session,  the  Committee  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  redacted  proceed- 
ings would  not  accurately  reflect  either  the 
nature  or  the  balance  of  the  debate  which 
occurred.  The  Conunittee  also  has  conclud- 
ed that  paraphrasing  deleted  material  could 
mislead  readers  of  a  revised  transcript  and 
fail  to  convey  the  give  and  take  of  the 
debate  in  the  secret  session. 

The  Committee  also  olwerves  that  the 
House  subsequently  spent  fourteen  hours- 
two  hours  of  general  debate  and  twelve 
hours  on  amendments— considering  H.R. 
2760.  the  subject  of  the  secret  session.  The 
Committee  believes  that  the  substance  of 
the  issues  discussed  in  secret  session  was 
brought  out  in  those  fourteen  hours  with- 
out disclosure  of  classified  information.  The 
Committee  believes,  therefore,  that  the 
public  was  adequately  informed  about  H.R. 
2760  during  the  public  sitting  of  the  House. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  the  reconunenda- 
tion  of  the  Committee  that  the  transcript  of 
the  secret  session  not  be  released  publicly. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  P.  Boland. 

Chairmaru 
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REQUEST  FOR   OPEN   RULE  PER- 
MITTING   CONSIDERATION    OF 
HOUSE  JOINT   RESOLUTION   84. 
THE  RIGHT-TO-LIFE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous    consent     that     an    open 
rule— an  open  rule,  not  the  type  of 
rule  we  had  on  ERA— permitting  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution 
84.     the     right-to-life     cons' itutional 
amendment  be  called  up  fo:  immedi- 
ate consideration  within  the  next  10 
legislative  days. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  HON. 
TOM  CORCORAN 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  Hon.  Tom  Corcoran: 
House  op  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC.  January  10.  1981. 
Attention;     L.     Kirk     ODonnell,     General 
Counsel  to  the  Speaker,  H-202,  the  Cap- 
itol 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  inform  you, 
pursuant  to  Rule  U50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  that  my  district  office  received  a 
deposition  subpoena  issued  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois.  I  will,  in  consultation  with 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  proceed  to  make  the  determinations 
required  by  the  Rule. 
Sincerely. 

Tom  Corcoran. 
Representatir^e  in  Congress. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  PERMANENT  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence: 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs: 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Octobers,  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives,  U.S. 
Capitol,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker;  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
(H.  Res.  261),  which  provided  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  2760  both  in  secret  and  open 
session,  I  have  reviewed  the  transcript  of 
the  secret  session.  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment  with   the   recommendation   made   by 
Chairman  Boland  in  his  letter  to  you  dated 
September  28,  1983,  in  which  he  stated  that 
the  transcript  should  not  be  released  public- 
ly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  necessary  se- 
curity deletions  would  produce  an  inaccu- 
rate record  of  the  debate. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Clement  J.  Zablocki. 

Chairman. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  interesting  and  quite  para- 
doxical that  the  previous  objector  to  a 
request  for  unanimous  consent,  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mrs.  SCHROEDER)  was  objecting 
to  a  unanimous  consent  request  on 
three  occasions  asking  for  the  House 
to  consider  under  an  open  rule,  not  a 
closed  rule,  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  on  a  line  item  budget  for 
the  President,  a  balanced  budget  for 
the  Federal  Government,  and  a  right 
to  life  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

The  reason  I  am  making  these  com- 
ments is  that  my  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado (Mrs.  SCHROEDER)  was  one  who 
brought  to  the  House  floor  for  our 
consideration  under  a  closed  rule  last 
fall,  a  closed  rule,  no  amendments,  a 
proposed  ERA  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

I  find  that  a  little  paradoxical  and  a 
little  puzzling. 

I  hope  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  will  reflect  and  hopefully 
this  House  can  take  up  these  measures 
in  response  to  overwhelming  senti- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  for  their  consideration  so  that 
we  can  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  how  we 
stand  on  those  issues. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  today,  follow- 
ing legislative  business  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered  into,  the  fol- 
lowing Members  may  be  permitted  to 
address  the  House,  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  include  therein  ex- 
traneous material: 

Mr.  McGrath,  for  5  minutes; 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER,  for  60  minutes; 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  5  minutes; 

Mr.  HoRTON.  for  5  minutes; 

Mr.  Lungren,  for  60  minutes  on  Jan- 
uary 25,  1984; 

Mr.  Coats,  for  15  minutes; 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes; 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes; 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes;  and 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  OPEN  RULES 
(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


REQUEST  FOR  GRANTING  OF 
SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  leg- 
islative business  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered  into,  the  following 
Members  may  be  permitted  to  address 
the  House,  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  therein  extraneous 
material: 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 24. 


Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
January  24. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 24. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 24. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 25. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
January  25. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 25. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 25. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 26. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,  on 
January  26. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 26. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 25. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 27. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
January  27. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 27. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 27. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 30. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,  on 
January  30. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 30. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 30. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 31. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
January  31. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 31. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 31. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
February  1. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 1. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  2. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 2. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 3. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,  on 
February  2. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 2. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 3. 

Mr.  Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,  on 
February  3. 


Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 3. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 3. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6. 

Mr.   Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,   on 
February  6. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 6. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,  on 
February  7. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 7. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8. 

Mr.   Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,   on 
February  8. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 8. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9. 

Mr.   Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  9. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 9. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21. 

Mr.   Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,   on 
February  21. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 21. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
February  22. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 22. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23. 

Mr.   Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,   on 
February  23. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 23. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,  on 
February  24. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 24. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
February  27. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 27. 
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•  Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27. 

Mr.  Walxer,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Mr.   Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  28. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 28. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 29. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
February  29. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 29. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 29. 

Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on 
March  1. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,  on 
March  1. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
1. 

Mr.    Weber,    for    60    minutes,    on 
March  1. 

Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on 
March  2. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
March  2. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
2. 

Mr.    Weber,    for    60    minutes,    on 
March  2. 

Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on 
March  5. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
March  5. 

Mr.     Weber,     for    60    minutes,     on 
March  5. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
5. 

Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on 
March  6. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
March  6. 

Mr.    Weber,    for    60    minutes,    on 
March  6. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
6. 

Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on 
March  7. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
March  7. 

Mr.    Weber,    for    60    minutes,    on 
March  7. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
7. 

Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on 
March  8. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,  on 
March  8. 

Mr.    Weber,    for    60    minutes,    on 
March  8. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
8. 

Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on 
March  9. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  70  minutes,   on 
March  9. 

Mr.    Weber,    for    60    minutes,    on 
March  9. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
9. 


Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  12. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  12. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  12. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  13. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  13. 

Mr.  Websr.  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  13. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
13. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  14. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  14. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  14. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
14. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  15. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  15. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  15. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
15. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  16. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  16. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  16. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
16. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  19. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  19. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  19. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
19. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  20. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  20. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  20. 


Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  23. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
23. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  26. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  26. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  26. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
26. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  27. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  27. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  27. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
27. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  28. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  28. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  28. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
28. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  29. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  29. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  29. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
29. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  30. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  30. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  30. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
30. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  2. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  2. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
2. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  April  2. 

Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on 


Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  March  April  3. 

20.  Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 

Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on  April  3. 

March  21.  Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 

Mr.  Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,  on  3. 

March  21.  Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  April  3. 

Mr.    Weber,    for    80    minutes,    on  Mr.    Walker,    for   60    minutes,    on 

March  21.  April  4. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  March  Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 


April  4. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
4. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  April  4. 

Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on 


21. 

Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on 
March  22. 

Mr.   Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  22. 

Mr.    Weber,    for    60    minutes,    on    April  5. 
March  22.  Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  March    April  5. 
22.  Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 

Mr.    Walker,    for   60    minutes,    on    5. 
March  23.  Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  April  5. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on       Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on 
March  23.  April  6. 
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Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,  on  Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 

April  6.  27. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  April  Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on 

6.  April  30. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  April  6.  Mr.   Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 

Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on  April  30. 

April  9.  Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on  30. 

April  9.  Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  April  30. 


9. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  April  9. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  10. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  10. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
10. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
10. 


Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
1. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  80  minutes,  on 
May  1. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
1. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  1. 


Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
14. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  14. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
14. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
14. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
15. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  15. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
15. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
15. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 


Mav  2 
Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on       ^_ 


Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May     ^5 

2-  -        »      ,     .  Mr.   Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on    -^t^y  16. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 


April  11. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  11. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
11. 


2. 


Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  May     jg 


Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 


3. 


Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  2.     j^g 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May       ^^  walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 


11. 


Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  April    -^^y  3 


Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 


17. 


Mr.   Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 


'  Mn.v  17 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  May       f/_  ,, 
Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  3.     ^'^, 


Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 


Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
17. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
18. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  18. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 


Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on  3 
April  12. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,  on  ^jr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 

April  12.  4. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  April  m,.    Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 

12.  May  4. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  April  ^r,  weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 

12.  4. 
Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on  Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  4. 

April  13.  Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  ^®;.     ,,          ,«,„.*             », 

Mr.   Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on  7.  Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 

April  13.  Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,  on  18-,     ^^            ,      ^„     .     »            ,, 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  April  May  7.  **'"•  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 

13.  Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  21.  ,      „„      .     . 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  April  7.  Mr.   Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,   on 

13.  Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  7.  May  21.            ,      „„      .     , 

Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on  Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  Mr.  Weber,  for  60  mmutes,  on  May 

April  24.  8.  21.                     ,      «„            »              ., 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,  on  Mr.   Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,   on  Mr.  Mack,  for  60  mmutes,  on  May 

April  24.  May  8.  21.                        ,      ^„      .      . 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  April  Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  Mr.  Walker,  for  60  mmutes,  on  May 

24.  8.  22. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  April  Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  8.  Mr.   Gingrich,  for  60  mmutes.  on 

24.  Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  May  22. 

Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on  9.  Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 

April  25.  Mr.   Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,   on  22. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on  May  9.  Mr.  Mack,  for  60  mmutes,  on  May 

April  25.  Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  22. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  April  9.  Mr.  Walker,  for  60  nunutes,  on  May 
25. 


Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  9.     23. 


Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
25. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  26. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  26. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
26. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
26. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  27. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  27. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
27. 


Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
10. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  10. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
10. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
10. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
11. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  11. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
11. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
11. 


Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  23. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
23. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
23. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
24. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  24. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
24. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
24. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
30. 
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Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  30. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  oh  May 
30. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
30. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
31. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  31. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
31. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
31. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
1. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  1. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
1. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  1. 
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Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  13. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
13. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
13. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
14. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  14. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
14. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
14. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
15. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  15. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
15. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 


Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  15. 

4.  Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60   minutes,   on  18. 

June  4.  Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  June  18. 

4.  Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  4.  18. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 

5.  18. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on  Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 

June  5.  19. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  Mr.   Gingrich,   for   60   minutes,   on 

5.  June  19. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  5.  Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  19. 

6.  Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on  19. 

June  6.  Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  20. 

6.  Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  6.  June  20. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 

7.  20. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on  Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 

June  7.  20. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 

7.  21. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  7.  Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60   minutes,   on 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  June  21. 

8.  Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on  21. 

June  8.  Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  21. 

8.  Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  8.  22. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  Mr.   Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 


11. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  11. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
11. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
11. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
12. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  12. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
12. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
12. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
13. 


June  22. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
22. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
22. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
25. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  25. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
25. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
25. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
26. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  26. 


Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
26. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
26. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
27. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60   minutes,   on 
June  27. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
27. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
27. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
28. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
June  28. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
28. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
28. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
29. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
June  29. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
29. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
29. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
23. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
July  23. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
23. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
23. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
24. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
July  24. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
24. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
24. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
25. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
July  25. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
25. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
25. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
26. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60   minutes,   on 
July  26. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
26. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
26. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
27. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
July  27. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
27. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
27. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
30. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
July  30. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
30. 


Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
30. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
31. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,  on 
July  31. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
31. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
31. 

Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on 
August  1. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
August  1. 

Mr.    Weber,    for    60    minutes,    on 
August  1. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  August 
1. 

Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on 
August  2. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60   minutes,   on 
August  2. 

Mr.    Weber,    for    60    minutes,    on 
August  2. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  August 
2. 

Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on 
August  3. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
August  3. 

Mr.    Weber,    for    60    minutes,    on 
August  3. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  August 
3. 

Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on 
August  6. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,  on 
August  6. 

Mr.    Weber,    for    60    minutes,    on 
August  6. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  August 
6. 

Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on 
August  7. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60   minutes,   on 
August  7. 

Mr.    Weber,    for    60    minutes,    on 
August  7. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  August 
7. 

Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on 
August  8. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
August  8. 

Mr.    Weber,    for    60    minutes,    on 
August  8. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  August 
8. 

Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on 
August  9. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60   minutes,   on 
August  9. 

Mr.    Weber,    for    60    minutes,    on 
August  9. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  August 
9. 

Mr.    Walker,    for    60    minutes,    on 
August  10. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
August  10. 

Mr.    Weber,    for    60    minutes,    on 
August  10. 
Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  August 

10. 


Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 5. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
September  5, 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 5. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 5. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 6. 

Mr.   Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,   on 
September  6. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 6. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 6. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 7. 

Mr.   Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
September  7. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 7. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 7. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 10. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
September  10. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 10. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 10. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 11. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60   minutes,   on 
September  11. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 11. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 11. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 12. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
September  12. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 12. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 12. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 13. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,  on 
September  13. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 13. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 13. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 14. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
September  14. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 14. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 14. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 17. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,  on 
September  17. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 17. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 17. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 18. 


Mr.   Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,   on 
September  18. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 18. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 18. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 19. 

Mr.   Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
September  19. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 19. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 19. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 20. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,  on 
September  20. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 20. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 20. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 21. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,  on 
September  21. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 21. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 21. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 24. 

Mr.   Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,   on 
September  24. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 24. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 24. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 25. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for  60  minutes,   on 
September  25. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 25. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes.  On  Sep- 
tember 25. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 26. 

Mr.   Gingrich,   for   60  minutes,   on 
September  26. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 26. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 26. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 27. 

Mr.   Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
September  27. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 27. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 27. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 28. 

Mr.   Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,   on 
September  28. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 28. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 28. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 1. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 1. 
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Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 1. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 1. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 2. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 2. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 2. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 2. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 3. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 3. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 3. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 3. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tol>er  4. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 4. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 4. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 4. 

And  any  additional  we  will  malie 
later,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ray).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Walker)? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  this  is  an 
unprecedented  request  on  the  part  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  one  which  would  preempt  for  as 
far  as  one  can  tell  6  months  into  the 
future  the  first  several  3  or  4  hours  of 
the  period  following  all  other  legisla- 
tive business  to  be  in  a  sense  monopo- 
lized by  several  Meml)ers  of  the  minor- 
ity. 

It  is  a  matter  which,  if  agreed  to, 
should  be  at  least  agreed  to  it  seems  to 
me  by  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
going  to  object. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  before  he  objects? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  No;  I  will  not. 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  simply— I  think  the 
gentleman  needs  to  know  the  ramifica- 
tion of  what  he  is  about  to  do. 
Ms.  OAKAR.  Regular  order. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  think  there 
is  no  way   that  this  request  can  be 
agreed  to  in  the  orderly  pursuit  of  the 
business  of  the  House. 

Obviously  on  a  week-to-week  basis 
requests  of  this  sort  are  entertained 
for  some  days  into  the  future.  But  this 
effort  to  preempt  all  other  Members 

of  the  House  from  the  first  several 

hours   following   all   other   legislative 

business  to  make  use  of  special  orders 

of  whatever  duration  1  think  is  a  very 

serious  matter  and  one  that  cannot  be 

agreed  to  on  the  basis  of  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want  to  explain 
that  it  is  perfectly  in  order,  it  is  In  the 
rules,  it  has  been  carefully  researched. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Mr. 
Alexander,  began  this  procedure  last 
year  by  indicating  blocks  of  time  way 
in  advance.  So,  it  was  the  gentleman's 
leadership  that  made  that  decision 
last  year.  We  simply  extended  beyond 
where  Mr.  Alexander  had  taken  it. 
But  we  were  preeempted  on  some  oc- 
casions by  his  special  orders. 

So,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  if 
he  does  object,  we  are  going  to  feel 
constrained  to  object  to  any  special 
order  requests  by  anybody  because  It 
is  obvious  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
perfectly  within  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  we  think  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  reserve  that  time  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  session. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  comments 
and  I  agree  with  it  that  his  request  is 
within  the  rules  of  the  House  even  as 
it  is,  with  respect  to  the  rules  of  the 
House,  for  me  to  object  to  the  consent 
of  that  request. 

The  point  is  that  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion I  think  to  be  made  with  respect  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Alexander)  and  I  do  not 
think  what  he  attempted  to  do  ap- 
proaches this  in  terms  of  monopolizing 
time  of  the  House  on  the  part— on 
behalf  of  one  side  of  the  House,  a  mi- 
nority, for  certain  Members  for  such  a 
long  time  in  the  future. 

Now,  if  others  can  agree  to  it,  if  the 
leadership  of  the  minority  and  the 
leadership  of  the  majority  can  reach 
some  agreement  on  this  question,  the 
request  or  some  variation  of  it  can  be 
renewed  In  the  future. 

On  that  basis,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

PARLIAltniTAHY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the 
request  objected  to? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Yes; 
the  request  was  objected  to. 

Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  Inquiry. 

There  were  some  I  read  prior  to 
reading  the  list  of  names  of  people; 
those  were  agreed  to,  though.  Is  that 
not  correct?  The  earlier  list  that  I  read 
was  agreed  to?  That  Included  Mr. 
McGrath  and  Mr.  Lungrek. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  was 
agreed  to,  yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  was  agreed  to? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  what  has  not  been 
agreed  to  now  Is  our  very  legitimate 


request  that  we  be  given  debate  time 
of  our  own  that  is  not  controlled  by 
the  majority  at  the  end  of  each  legisla- 
tive day? 

That  is  what  has  been  objected  to? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
We  will  have  to  act  accordingly. 


D  1400 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com-, 
municatlon  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C, 

December  7.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neiix.  Jr.. 
Sveaker,   Hotue  of  Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker;  On  November  9,  1983, 
I  notified  you  pursuant  to  House  Rule  U50) 
that  I  have  received  a  subpoena  by  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
That  subpoena  calls  for  the  production  of 
certain  documents  maintained  by  my  office. 
I  have  determined,  in  consultation  with 
my  General  Counsel,  that  compliance  with 
this  subpoena  is  consistent  with  the  privi- 
leges and  precedents  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Sincerely, 

Benjamin  J.  GimfRiE. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washington.  D.G., 
December  12,  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Speaker,   House  of  Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House  Rule 
L<50).  that  I  have  received  a  subpoena  duces 
tec»im  issued  by  the  Circuit  Court  for  Anne 
Arundel  County  regarding  one  of  my  em- 
ployees in  the  Office  of  Finance,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Long.  I  will,  in  consulUtion  with  my 
General  Counsel,  make  the  determinations 
required  by  the  House  Rule. 
Sincerely. 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


REQUEST  FOR  GRANTING  OF 
SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  today,  fol- 
lowing legislative  business  and  any 
special  orders  heretofore  entered  Into, 
the  following  Members  may  be  permit- 
ted to  address  the  House,  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material: 

Ms.  Oakar,  for  15  minutes: 

Mr.  Aknunzio,  for  5  minutes; 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes; 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes; 
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Mrs.  Boxer,  for  10  minutes; 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  for  15  min- 
utes; 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER,  for  60  minutes,  on 
January  30,  1984; 

Mr.  Kastf:nmeier,  for  60  minutes,  on 
January  31,  1984;  and 

Mr.  Pascell,  for  60  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1984. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ging- 

RICH  ) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  make  the  point  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party,  because 
they  do  not  seem  to  fully  understand 
what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish, 
that,  contrary  to  the  earlier  statement 
of  the  distinguished  gentlemsin  from 
Wisconsin,  your  party  controls  this 
floor  every  day  all  day  during  the  ses- 
sion. You  control  the  time.  As  your 
Speaker  has  told  us,  you  control  the 
calendar.  You  have  virtual  dictator- 
ship. 

One  of  the  few  rules  we  have  that 
gives  us  a  chance  to  say  our  piece  Is  to 
talk  during  special  orders,  one  of  the 
few  times  we  have  control  of  the  floor. 
And,  in  fact,  last  fall,  your  deputy 
whip  systematically  took  time  in  order 
to  be  able  to  take  the  time  when  he 
wanted  it.  So  that  from  our  stand- 
point, as  the  minority,  having  watched 
through  the  latter  part  of  last  year 
when  a  number  of  people.  Including 
some  who  are  in  this  Chamber  right 
this  moment,  attempted  to  ram  things 
through  this  House  on  your  schedule, 
according  to  your  rules,  the  way  you 
wanted  to  do  it,  we  are  simply  trying 
to  follow  the  s{une  rules. 

We  offered  a  legitimate  request.  It 
was,  as  the  gentleman  pointed  out, 
perfectly  legitimate  for  him  to  object. 
However,  by  so  doing,  he  sets  the  tone. 
And  I  sincerely  hope  that  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  will 
object  to  this  particular  request. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  simply  say  that  that  Is  precisely 
the  point  that  the  gentleman  has 
made. 

The  only  time  that  the  minority  has 
to  control  any  debate  time  at  all,  the 
only  time  when  debate  time  is  in  our 
hands,  is  under  special  orders  or  when 
we  get  1 -minute  requests. 

This  was  simply  an  attempt  to 
assure  that  at  the  end  of  each  legisla- 
tive day  the  minority  would  in  fact 
have  an  opportunity  to  debate  sub- 
jects based  upon  the  fact  that  we  con- 
trol the  time  rather  than  the  majority 
controlling  the  time. 

I  think  it  is  positively  appalling;  I 
think  it  shows  the  kind  of  dictatorship 
that  this  House  has  become  when  the 
minority  is  denied  their  rights  under 


the  rules  of  the  House  to  participate 
and  to  go  forward  with  the  debate. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just  like  to  re- 
inforce the  point  the  gentleman  has 
made.  This  is  not  simply  a  delaying 
tactic  or  anything  like  that. 

Earlier  In  the  day  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers made  legitimate  unanimous-con- 
sent requests  to  bring  to  this  floor 
items  of  substance  and  interest  to  the 
majority  of  the  American  people— a 
balanced  budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment, voluntary  school  prayer  consti- 
tutional amendment,  a  line-Item  veto 
constitutional  amendment,  and  a 
human  life  amendment— important 
issues  which  will  never  be  brought  to 
the  floor  of  this  House  for  debate, 
given  the  present  disposition  of  the 
leadership  of  the  majority  party. 

Thus,  our  only  possibility  to  discuss 
at  length  these  and  a  number  of  other 
substantive  issues  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  support  is  in  the  section  of 
the  day  called  special  orders,  when  we 
as  the  minority  have  the  opportunity 
to  bring  our  agenda  to  the  floor— not 
for  action,  but  at  least  for  debate. 

For  that  reason  I  strongly  support 
what  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia is  doing. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lungren). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  Is  rather  Ironic  that  we  had  a 
spokesman  for  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  tell  us  that  this  would  prohibit 
the  Democrats  from  speaking  until 
after  the  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  have  spoken. 

If  anyone  has  noted  the  1  minute 
session,  they  will  note  that  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  always  allows  all  of 
the  Democrats  who  are  seated  to 
speak  at  the  same  time  as  the  Republi- 
cans, and  In  many  cases  allows  those 
Democrats,  who  come  down  long  after 
we  have  been  waiting  for  perhaps  as 
much  as  an  hour,  to  speak  before  we 
are  allowed  to  speak. 

Now,  maybe  they  think  that  is  Insig- 
nificant. Perhaps  It  is.  But  it  is  also 
just  as  insignificant  that  this  will 
allow  a  number  of  Republicans,  the 
minority  party,  to  speak  before  the 
majority  party,  which  controls  this 
place,  has  their  opportunity  to  speak 
as  well. 

We  were  denied  on  four  specific  oc- 
casions today  the  opportimity  to  bring 
to  the  floor  specific  constitutional 
amendments  that  are  very  controver- 
sial in  many  respects  but  certainly 
cannot  be  discounted  as  being  Insignif- 
icant. We  went  that  route  because  we 
have  been  denied  on  a  regular  basis  in 


this  House  the  opportunity  to  bring 
those  things  before  the  people's 
House,  the  Representatives  of  the 
people. 

Second,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Dannemeyer)  pointed  out 
today  how  unfair  the  committee  ratio 
is.  It  is  unfair  in  terms  of  those  people 
who  are  allowed  to  vote  and  in  terms 
of  those  staff  people  that  we  have,  and 
so  we  are  denied  the  opportunity  to 
have  equal  access  to  debate  in  commit- 
tees, just  as  we  are  on  the  floor. 

Now  there  is  an  attempt  to  deny  us 
an  opportunity  to  have  time  that  we 
control  for  some  sustained  period  of 
time.  It  seems  to  be  OK  when  the 
leadership  of  the  Democratic  side  de- 
cides to  do  that.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  has  taken  time 
for  more  than  1  day  on  other  occa- 
sions. There  have  been  other  Members 
who  have  made  multiple  requests  on 
other  times.  But  because  somehow 
this  will  give  the  minority  a  legitimate 
opportunity  to  debate  legitimate  Issues 
In  a  very,  very  political  year  that 
might  upset  the  effort  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressional  Committee  to 
have  what  they  want  in  what  is  quoted 
In  today's  Washington  Post  a  dull  po- 
litical year,  that  somehow  the  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  Members  who 
represent  constituencies  who  happen 
to  be  in  the  minority  party  will  not  be 
allowed  that  opportunity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  made  a 
legitimate  request.  If  in  fact  the  other 
side  Is  going  to  insist  on  objecting  to 
such  legitimate  requests,  we  have  no 
recourse  but  to  use  the  only  protection 
any  minority  has  in  any  legislative 
body,  and  that  Is  to  use  the  rules.  And 
we  will  do  so. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Colora- 
do. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  there  are  several  things  we  des- 
perately need  to  point  out  here.  First 
of  all,  the  allegations  that  the  deputy 
whip  preempted  all  the  days,  the 
deputy  whip  dici  not  preempt  every 
single  legislative  day,  which  is  the  at- 
tempt that  Is  being  made  on  that  side, 
that  every  single  day  scheduled  for 
legislation  you  are  attempting  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  for  a  moment,  nobody 
contended  that  he  preempted  every 
legislative  day.  We  contended,  though, 
that  he  set  the  pattern  of  taking  time 
in  advance  so  that  he  could  preempt 
some  time  and  schedule  media  events 
for  the  country  and  so  that  he  could  in 
fact  preempt  our  ability  to  speak  to 
issues  late  in  the  day. 
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Having  set  that  precedent,  now  we 
are  in  a  situation  where  we  are  simply 
asking  for  the  same  things,  albeit  for  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  in 
the  rules  that  prevents  that.  And  so  by 
shutting  it  down  and  by  objecting,  as 
your  side  has  done,  you  did  the  object- 
ing, you  are  in  fact  shutting  off 
debate.  You  are  shutting  down  democ- 
racy in  this  House  of  Representatives. 
The  party  of  fairness  is  certainly 
trampling  all  over  the  minority  that  it 
faces  every  day  on  this  floor. 

Jesse  Jackson  has  a  point  when  he 
says  that  you  people  do  not  play  by 
the  rules.  It  is  obvious  that  you  cannot 
play  by  the  rules. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WAUCER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Colora- 
do. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Again.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  pointing  out  that  he 
is  asking  for  something  quite  extraor- 
dinary, and  that  is  to  preempt  every 
single  legislative  day,  and  the  deputy 
whip  did  not  do  that.  What  you  are 
trying  to  say  is  in  this  year  you  do  not 
want  him  to  do  it. 

Let  me  go  further  and  say 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time  again,  all  this  gentleman 
did  was  to  ask  for  4  hours  of  time. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Every  day. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  is  a  perfectly  le- 
gitimate request. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  the  right  on  every 
single  day. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
my  reservation  I  control  the  time,  and 
I  will  yield  back  to  the  gentlewoman. 
But  I  want  to  make  certain  that  what 
she  is  saying  is  in  fact  accurate. 

We  did  not  preempt  anybody  from 
taking  special  order  time  after  that  4 
hours.  Anybody  who  wants  to  get  a 
special  order  after  that  4  hours  would 
be  free  to  do  so.  So  the  time  has  not 
been  preempted  in  any  way.  We  have 
simply  decided  to  use  4  hours  of  time 
for  purpose  of  the  minority  debate. 
You  have  preempted  people  from 
having  special  orders  with  this  objec- 
tion. t>ecause  what  it  will  lead  to  is  an 
objection  to  all  special  orders,  and 
that  is  a  shame,  that  is  a  tragedy  that 
this  House  need  not  go  through. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  is  perfectly  aware  of 
the  rules  of  the  House  that,  while  the 
Speaker  recognizes  the  Democrats 
first  for  1 -minute,  he  has  always  recog- 
nized the  minority  side  first  for  special 
orders.  And  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
recognize  people  under  the  special 
order  rule,  it  was  who  got  their  time 
first.  And  so  the  Republican  side  of 


the  aisle  has  always  had  that  option 
there.  What  you  are  doing  by  filling 
up  every  single  one  is  saying  you  get 
the  first  4  hours  every  legislative  day 
of  the  year. 

I  also  think  that  the  gentleman  has 
made  some  very  strong  statements 
about  never  getting  to  control  debate 
on  the  House  floor.  As  I  recall,  on 
most  bills  that  we  take  up.  the  ranking 
Member  on  the  other  side  controls 
part  of  the  bills  under  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentlewoman  has  a  confused  version 
of  the  rules.  The  gentlewoman  will  re- 
member that  the  only  way  that  the 
ranking  minority  Members  get  that 
time  is  after  a  2  to  1  plus  1  Rules  Com- 
mittee either  gives  it  to  them  or  it  is 
generously  given  to  them  by  the  ma- 
jority side.  Therefore,  we  do  not  really 
control  the  time,  as  a  matter  of  the 
rules.  This  is  the  place  where  we  con- 
trol the  time  because  we  legitimately 
have  it  coming  to  us. 

You  have  now  taken  that  away  from 
us,  and  I  think  we  have  to  respond  to- 
tally. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  rise  because  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  used  the 
words  "extraordinary  use  of  the 
rules."  and  I  just  want  to  reinforce  the 
point  the  gentleman  made  that  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  extraordinary  use 
of  the  rules,  proper  though  it  may  be, 
is  the  use  of  the  rules  by  the  majority 
not  to  prevent  discussion  but  to  pre- 
vent even  consideration  of  certain 
item  of  legislation.  I  really  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  Members  of 
the  majority  can  object  to  a  procedure 
whereby  we  seek.  In  your  terms,  an  ex- 
traordinary use  of  the  rules  simply  to 
debate  certain  issues  when  the  majori- 
ty is  using  those  same  rules  to  prevent 
even  bringing  these  items  to  the  floor 
for  any  hope  of  consideration. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  would  agree  with  me  that 
that  extraordinary  use  of  the  rules- 
should  also  be  abrogated  and  that 
those  items  that  we  raised  under 
unanimous-consent  request  earlier  in 
the  day  should  indeed  be  brought  to 
the  floor  for  full  debate. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  to 
answer  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  reason  I  feel  this  is  an  extraordi- 
nary use  of  the  rules  is  not  just  to  pro- 
tect Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
but  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  as  well. 

As  I  recall  the  orders,  it  is  the  same 
small  group  of  Members  day  after  day 


after  day  preempting  the  entire  4 
hours  after  every  legislativ£  day. 

I  think  that  is  very  unfair  to  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  are 
not  aware  that  this  was  going  to  l>e 
happening,  who  were  not  here  and 
who  were  not  able  to  make  those  re- 
quests. 

So  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  party 
issue.  I  think  it  is  the  fairness  of  this 
House  and  how  the  rules  have  operat- 
ed. This  has  never  been  done  on  the 
first  day  of  any  session,  where  you 
black  out  4  hours  for  the  rest  of  the 
whole  session. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  F^irther  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tlewoman's position,  but  I  again  want 
to  raise  the  important  point.  The 
reason  we  are  following  this  procedure 
is  to  give  us  the  opportunity  to  debate 
a  number  of  significant  issues  which 
are  of  substance  and  which  have  the 
broad  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  and  which  are  being 
prevented  from  consideration  on  the 
floor  by  the  Speaker  and  the  majority. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  regular 
order. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  ask  the  gentlewoman 
if  she  believes  that  we  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  address  those  issues. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  regular 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Regu- 
lar order  stands. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  our  reservation  to  object  is 
in  fact  the  regular  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Regu- 
lar order  is  requested. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  agreed 
to  the  following  resolutions: 
S.  Res.  303 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  to  join  such  committee  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  inform  him  that  a  quorum  of 
each  House  is  assembled  and  that  the  Con- 
gress is  ready  to  receive  any  communication 
he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

S.  Res.  304 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  for  just  the  special 
orders  for  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  today,  following  legislative 
business,  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered  into,  the  following 
Members  may  be  permitted  to  address 
the  House,  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  therein  extraneous 
material: 

Ms.  Oakar,  for  15  minutes: 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes; 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes; 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes; 

Mrs.  Boxer,  for  10  minutes;  and 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  for  15  min- 
utes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado? 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQCIRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  what  we  have  is  a  re- 
quest for  special  orders  for  today  only? 
It  includes  no  day  beyond  today? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  GRANTING  OF 
SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing legislative  business  on  the  fol- 
lowing days,  these  special  orders  be  al- 
lowed so  that  Members  may  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  include 
therein  extraneous  material: 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  to  honor  the  prior 
Congressman,  Mr.  Rogers 

Mr.  WALKER.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  make  a  point?  These  are  re- 
quests for  the  honoring  of  Members 
who  were  deceased  over  the  period 
that  we  have  been  adjourned. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Regular  order.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  unanimous-consent  request  is 
simply  for  time,  and  it  is  not  supposed 
to  include  the  title  of  what  it  is  that  is 
being  done. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia that  I  realize  this  is  extraordinary, 
but  he  has  been  so  upset  that  I  just 


wanted    him    to    know    why    we    are 
asking  for  them. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  wish  the  regular 
order  to  be  pursued,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  re- 
state her  request? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Yes,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. There  is  precedent  for  restating 
why  we  want  special  days  assigned, 
and  several  Members,  prior  Members 
of  this  body,  were  deceased  during  this 
period  while  we  have  been  adjourned. 

Many  Members  would  like  to  partici- 
pate in  the  special  orders,  and  Mem- 
bers have  requested  certain  days  in  ad- 
vance so  that  we  could  know  that  and 
send  out  a  "Dear  Colleague"  in  order 
to  do  that.  It  has  been  a  tradition  of 
the  House,  and  I  think  it  is  terribly 
important. 

The  three  orders  dealing  with  that 
are  these: 

Myself,  representing  the  memory  of 
Byron  Rogers,  which  we  hope  to  do  on 
January  30  for  60  minutes;  and 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  and  Mr.  Fascell 
on  January  31,  both  wanting  60  min- 
utes to  the  memory  of  our  deceased 
prior  chairman,  Mr.  Zablocki. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  to  re- 
quest of  the  Chair  whether  or  not 
these  special  orders  will  be  absolutely 
limited  to  those  subject  matters.  I  ask 
whether  the  Chair  will  rule  at  this 
point  that  those  special  orders  being 
entered  into  will  be  absolutely  limited 
to  those  subject  matters  that  were 
suggested  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  occupant  of 
the  chair  at  the  time  would  have  to 
rule  on  such  matters. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
just  gone  through  &n  exercise  here  in 
which  our  special  order  time  was  ob- 
jected to.  We  are  now  being  told  that 
what  they  are  doing  is  requesting  spe- 
cial order  time  to  do  specific  things. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
was  permitted  by  the  Chair  to  read 
into  the  Record  the  things  that  they 
wished  to  do  in  this  special  order  time. 
I  simply  wanted  to  be  assured  that 
that  special  order  time  is  used  for 
those  subject  matters,  at  which  point  I 
would  allow  the  request  to  go  through, 
or,  if  not,  if  we  cannot  get  that  kind  of 
assurance,  then  I  have  to  assume  that 
that  special  order  time  could  be  used 
for  other  subjects  as  well,  and  that 
would  be  a  problem,  given  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  allowed  to  discuss  gen- 
eral subject  matters  under  the  objec- 
tion that  was  heard  from  the  other 
side. 

I  am  simply  seeking  to  get  some  as- 
surance that  the  time  being  requested 
will  in  fact  be  used  for  exactly  the  pur- 


pose for  which  the  gentlewoman  sug- 
gested it  was  to  be  used. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  might  take 
the  word  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  who  is  making  the  request. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
that,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  to  get 
that  clarification  that  the  time  being 
requested  will  be  used  for  those  pur- 
poses and  no  others. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
certainly  want  to  give  my  assurance  to 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania.  Ob- 
viously. I  can  only  speak  for  myself, 
but  when  I  am  controlling  time  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Byron  Rogers,  I 
am  not  going  to  be  yielding  to  other 
Members  to  talk  about  other  subjects. 
That  is  why  I  would  like  to  take  the 
time. 

I  assume  also  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Fascell)  have  exactly  the  same  pur- 
pose. I  do  not  see  why  they  would  do 
otherwise.  This  is  not  a  ploy.  We  are 
trying  to  come  forward  in  total  candor 
and  explain  to  the  gentleman  why  we 
are  doing  this. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  explanation  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  and 
thank  her  for  her  magnanimous  stand 
on  that.  We  understand  that  she  is  at- 
tempting to  be  gracious,  and  so  on. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
wants  to  be  cooperative,  but  he  did  not 
get  very  much  cooperation  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  when  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  was  trying  to  get  time 
for  some  very  legitimate  kinds  of  pur- 
poses, too. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  The  gentlewom- 
an from  Colorado,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  are  asking  for  3  hours  al- 
together covering  2  days  to  honor 
these  Members.  We  are  not  asking  for 
4  hours  every  single  legislative  day 
until  the  end  of  the  session,  and  I 
think  that  is  quite  a  qualitative  leap. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  talk 
about  here. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  my  prob- 
lem is,  of  course,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  was  the  gentleman 
who  arose  and  objected  to  my  request 
and  cited  the  fact  that  he  was  within 
the  rules  to  do  that. 

I  really  have  somewhat  of  a  prob- 
lem. I  am  going  to  allow  this  request 
to  go  through  for  those  purposes  only, 
and  I  think  that  we  must  try  to  accom- 
modate as  best  we  can  some  of  these 
kinds  of  requests. 
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But  it  really  bothers  me  that  we  now 
are  prevailed  upon  to  be  good  guys 
after  the  majority  steamroller  just  ran 
over  us. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  was  making  an  issue  about 
the  possibility  of  an  extraneous  sub- 
ject matter  to  that  for  which  the 
unanimous-consent  request  for  special 
orders  was  being  sought. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  does  not  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  any  possibility  of  a  resurrec- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  of  these  past 
deceased  Members,  does  he?  They  die 
only  one  time,  so  they  could  not  dis- 
cuss that  subject  more  than  once. 

D  1420 

The  gentleman  can  trust  our  Demo- 
crats that  far,  can  he  not? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. We  have  had  a  number  of  curi- 
ous resurrections  of  legislation  on  the 
floor  over  the  last  couple  years,  but 
none  have  come  back  from  the  dead,  I 
must  admit,  and  the  gentleman  makes 
a  very  astute  point. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  With  all  due  respect.  I 
think  the  discussion  has  gone  off  on 
the  wrong  track.  What  we  are  discuss- 
ing here  is  the  question  of  priorities. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  regular 
order. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Ms.  OAKAR.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  will  state  it. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  that 
objection,  does  that  mean  that  Mem- 
bers who  wanted  to  eulogize  our  own 
deceased  will  not  be  able  to  under  a 
special  order? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  regu- 
lar order. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  would  like  an  answer 
to  my  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  There 
may  be  other  procedures  available. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  see. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  will  state  it. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Will  the  name 
of  the  gentleman  who  objected  and 
the  State  be  designated  in  the  Record? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Yes;  it 
will  be  so  stated. 


WE  MUST  DETERMINE  WHICH 
OCS  ACTIVITIES  AFFECT  THE 
COASTAL  ZONE 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  Stusds, 
Mr.  Panetta,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr. 
McKernam  today  in  introducing  legis- 
lation which  will  amend  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  to  clarify 
which  Federal  Agency  activities  direct- 
ly affect  the  coastal  zone. 

On  January  11,  1984,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  overturned  the  decision 
of  the  Federal  District  Court  and  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Federal  Court  in  their 
ruling  on  the  case  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior against  California.  The  case  was 
brought  as  a  result  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment's plan,  lease  sale  No.  53,  to 
sell  oil  and  gas  leases  on  environmen- 
tally sensitive  offshore  tracts  off  the 
central  California  coast. 

The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
requires  that  each  Federal  agency  con- 
ducting or  supporting  activities  direct- 
ly affecting  the  coastal  zone  shall  con- 
duct or  supiTort  those  activities  in  a 
manner  which  is,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  consistent  with  ap- 
proved State  coastal  management 
plans.  The  Court  found  that  the 
CZMA  does  not  specify  which  activi- 
ties directly  affect  the  coastal  zone. 
The  Court  determined  that  while  ex- 
ploration, development,  and  produc- 
tion activities  do  affect  the  coastal 
zone,  the  CZMA  does  not  specify  that 
leasing  does.  Therefore,  the  Interior 
Department  does  not  have  to  consider 
the  State  coastal  plans  in  deciding 
whether  to  offer  oil  and  gas  leases  In 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  The 
Court's  ruling  severely  limits  the  abili- 
ty of  States  and  localities  to  have  a 
say  In  what  happens  to  their  coast- 
lines. The  Court's  decision  has  wide 
reaching  repercussions  because  it 
makes  it  much  easier  for  the  Interior 
Department  to  impede  State  and  local 
involvement  in  the  oil  and  gas  leasing 
process  in  all  areas  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  and  in  particular,  Santa 
Monica  Bay. 

The  close  5  to  4  margin  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  demonstrates 
that  there  is  disagreement  among  the 
Justices  over  what  kind  of  OCS  activi- 
ties directly  affect  the  coastal  zone  and 
require  a  consistency  determination  in 
accordance  with  the  CZMA.  In  both 
the  majority  and  dissenting  opinions, 
the  Justices  refer  to  the  legislative  his- 
tory in  an  effort  to  determine  if  Con- 
gress intended  the  CZMA  to  cover 
leasing.  Yet,  the  Justices  reach  differ- 
ing conclusions.  Therefore,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  Congress  amend  the  CZMA 
to  specifically  spell  out  which  aciivi- 
ties  do  affect  the  coastal  zone,  and 


therefore,  should  be  consistent  with 
State  coastal  zone  management  plans. 

When  a  lease  is  sold,  the  next  logical 
step  for  the  lessee  is  to  seek  approval 
for  exploration  and  development. 
Leases  cost  millions  of  dollars.  Once  a 
lease  is  sold,  there  is  strong  incentive 
for  the  lessee  to  try  to  develop  the 
area.  A  much  more  reasonable  ap- 
proach would  avoid  costly  expendi- 
tures, and  lengthy  and  expensive  law- 
suits, by  determining  at  as  early  a 
stage  as  possible;  that  is,  before  the 
lease  is  sold,  where  oil  drilling  should 
or  should  not  take  place.  It  would  also 
be  to  the  Industry's  aidvantage  to  know 
at  the  time  of  the  lease  sale  that  it  will 
be  able  to  explore  and  develop  the 
area.  It  would  save  the  industry 
money  because  oil  companies  would  no 
longer  buy  leases  in  areas  in  which 
they  later  leam  they  could  not  drill. 
This  approach  is  commonsense  and 
cost-effective. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  also 
creates  a  question  as  to  what  activities 
other  than  oil  and  gas  activities  direct- 
ly affect  the  coast  zone. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
defines  activities  which  affect  the 
coastal  zone  as  those  in  which  the  con- 
duct or  support  of  the  activity  either: 
first,  produces  identifiable  physical,  bi- 
ological, social  or  economic  conse- 
quences in  the  coastal  zone;  or  second, 
initiates  a  chain  of  events  likely  to 
result  in  any  such  consequences. 

We  must  put  into  practice  the  pur- 
pose of  the  CZMA  and  assure  that 
States  and  localities  are  involved  in 
the  decisions  on  activities  that  affect 
their  coastlines. 

California  has  always  taken  the  lead 
in  promoting  policies  which  protect 
our  precious  natural  resources.  It  is 
time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
act  in  a  manner  which  respects  and  is 
consistent  with  State's  rights. 


EXPLANATION  OF  OBJECTION 

(Mr.  WEBER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
minutes  ago  I  objected  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  and  I  rise  only 
to  put  in  perspective  the  debate  that  I 
think  just  occurred  in  the  House. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon, the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
has  objected  to  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests that  would  enable  us  to  bring  to 
the  floor  items  of  substance  and  inter- 
est to  the  majority  of  the  American 
people;  the  balanced  budget,  the  con- 
stitutional amendment,  the  line-item 
veto  constitutional  amendment;  the 
school  prayer  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  the  human  rights  amend- 
ment. 

In  view  of  that,  it  strikes  me  as 
somewhat  odd  that  it  must  be  deemed 


a  priority  of  the  House,  no  discussion 
on  those  issues  notwithstanding,  but 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  eulogize 
some  of  our  former  Members.  I  respect 
the  desires  of  Members  to  eulogize 
people  who  have  served  in  this  body 
with  distinction.  I  am  certain  that  that 
will  happen;  but  it  strikes  me  as  an 
odd  attack  on  what  should  be  the  pri- 
orities of  this  House  in  terms  of  ad- 
dressing the  real  concerns  of  the 
American  people  that  those  requests 
should  go  through  and  legitimate  re- 
quests to  deal  with  major  items  of  sub- 
stance and  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution should  be  objected  to.  For  that 
reason.  I  objected  to  the  unanimous 
consent  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado. 


never  be  recovered.  But  future  loss  can 
be  prevented.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  targeting  the  month  of 
June— a  time  of  graduation  parties  and 
proms— to  heighten  awareness  of  the 
perils  of  drunk  driving.  Jofn  me  in  des- 
ignating June  1984  as  "Student  Aware- 
ness of  Drunk  Driving  Month."  Thank 
you. 


AS 
OF 


DESIGNATING      JUNE       1984 
"STUDENT        AWARENESS 
DRUNK  DRIVING  MONTH" 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman      from      New      York      (Mr. 
McGrath)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  am  introducing  a  resolution  to  desig- 
nate June  1984  as  "Student  Awareness 
of  Drunk  Driving  Month."  This  resolu- 
tion is  an  expression  of  congressional 
support   for   the   efforts   of  students 
against    drunk   driving,   and   students 
against  driving  drunk. 

Although   legislative  efforts  to  ad- 
dress drunk  driving  have  traditionally 
been  reserved  for  the  States  the  tragic 
increase  in  our  Nation's  death  toll  as  a 
result  of  drunk  driving  has  led  both 
the   Congress   and   the   President   to 
take  actions  to  combat  this  fatal  prob- 
lem. While  we  have  been  conducting 
studies,    and    creating    incentives    for 
States  to  reduce  drunk  driving-related 
crashes,    student    groups    have    been 
forming  across  the  country,  to  fight 
this  battle  in  the  field  of  their  peers. 
These  young  people  known  by  many 
as  SADD   are   working   at  the   grass 
roots  level  to  prevent  the  loss  of  lives 
by  their  fellow  students.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  join  hands  with  SADD  and  fight 
this  battle  together.   Statistics   show 
that   alcohol-related   crashes  are  the 
leading    cause    of    death    for    yoimg 
Americans  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
24.  Fourteen  teenagers  die  each  day  in 
alcohol-related     car    accidents.     Like 
many  of  my  colleagues  my  heart  has 
aches,  when  young  people  have  sense- 
lessly been  killed  at  the  hands  of  a 
drunk  driver.  One  incident  in  particu- 
lar  that   comes  to   mind   is   when   a 
group  of  10  high  school  students,  in 
my  area,  piled  into  a  van  driving  home 
from    a    party.    When    the    van    was 
stopped  at  a  set  of  railroad  tracks,  the 
impaired  driver  decided  he  could  make 
it  across  before  the  train  came.   Of 
these  10  aspiring  young  people  only  1 
lived. 

The    statistics    and    the    heartache 
speak   for   themselves.   The   loss   can 


A  VOLUNTARY  OPENING  DAY 
PRAYER  IN  OUR  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLROOMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  have  had  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion on  a  variety  of  issues,  specifi- 
cally whether  or  not  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  take  up  for  a  vote 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  proposals 
that  are  supported  extensively  by 
people  all  over  this  country.  Demo- 
crats, Republicans,  and  independents, 
specifically  a  proposal  that  we  have  a 
voluntary  opening  day  prayer  in  our 
public  schoolrooms,  that  is,  if  local  dis- 
tricts choose  to  do  so. 

A  proposal  that  is  supported,  I 
think,  by  70  percent  of  th^  American 
people,  that  is,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  a  requirement  in  the 
Constitution  that  we  have  a  balanced 
budget.  Some  of  us  here  want  to  bring 
up  the  subject  for  discussion  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  sooner  rather  than 
later,  this  afternoon,  if  the  Democrats 
will  let  us  do  it.  so  we  can  have  a  vote 
on  that  issue,  so  that  the  people  all 
over  this  country  can  determine  what 
their  representative  in  this  body  is 
doing  with  respect  to  that  issue. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  another 
controversial  issue,  the  right  to  life. 
We  would  like  to  bring  this  issue  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  so  that  Mem- 
bers will  have  a  voting  record  on 
where  they  stand  on  that  issue. 

Then  the  fourth  item  is  dealing  with 
giving  to  a  President  the  ability  to 
have  a  line-item  veto  over  expenditure 
bills  passed  by  the  Congress,  those 
four  items.  We  tried  to  bring  them  up 
today  and  we  were  prevented  from 
doing  so  because  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority who  runs  this  place  interposed 
an  objection  to  our  bringing  them  up. 
We  had  an  additional  matter  that 
this  Member  from  California  sought 
to  use  through  the  vehicle  of  a  privi- 
leged resolution,  that  is,  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  the  Republican 
minority  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  been  discriminated 
against  every  year  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  year  that  this  Member  has 
been  privileged  to  serve  here  from  a 
district  in  southern  California. 

In  the  96th  Congress,  we  Republi- 
cans in  the  minority  in  the  House  were 


shorted  15  slots  on  major  committees 
and  58  slots  on  subcommittees. 

In  the  97th  Congress,  running  from 
1981  through  1982.  we  were  shorted  30 
slots  on  committees  and  37  slots  on 
subcommittees. 

In  this  Congress,  starting  last  year, 
we  were  shorted  22  slots  on  major 
committees. 

The  resolution  that  I  Introduced, 
which  was  ruled  not  a  privileged  reso- 
lution, which  means  that  it  cannot  be 
brought  up  today  or  at  any  time  until 
the  Democratic  majority  decide  they 
want  to  bring  it  up  for  discussion,  had 
as  Its  function  to  have  a  vote  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  wanted  to  continue  this 
unfair  division  of  slots  on  committees 
in  the  House. 
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I  mention  this  not  because  we  are  so 
much  concerned  about  those  slots  per 
se.  We  Republicans  in  the  minority 
are  concerned  about  those  slots  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
denied  our  allocate  number  of  shares 
on  committees  and  subcommittees, 
tmd  as  a  result  we  cannot  give  life  on 
those  committees  to  the  sense  or  direc- 
tion that  we  Republicans  seek  to  bring 
to  those  issues. 

Specifically,  every  vote  counts.  The 
Supreme  Court  in  the  famous  case  of 
Baker  against  Carr,  one  man,  one  vote, 
made  that  very  clear.  When  we  are 
shorted  one  vote  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  as  we  are  In  the  98th  Con- 
gress, we  have  one  vote  less  that  can 
vote  on  that  committee  to  put  out  of 
that  committee  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  that  were  dis- 
cussed earlier  on  this  floor;  namely 
voluntary  school  prayer,  right  to  life, 
balanced  budget,  and  line  item  veto. 

That  is  the  reason  we  want  those 
slots  on  those  committees,  because  we 
want  to  have  a  better  chance  of  having 
those  committees  produce  what  legis- 
lation this  country,  by  overwhelming 
majority  in  most  of  those  cases,  dem- 
onstrate very  clearly  they  want. 

In  this,  the  98th  Congress.  I  would 
like  to  just  read  through  some  of  the 
committees  where  we  In  the  minority 
have  been  shorted. 

As  a  result  of  the  November  1982 
election,  the  people  of  this  country 
sent  to  the  Congress  269  Democrats, 
61.84  percent  of  our  total,  and  166  Re- 
publicans. 38.16  percent  of  the  total. 

Following  that  division  when  we  or- 
ganized this  House  a  year  ago  and  con- 
stituted the  committees,  we  on  the  mi- 
nority side  were  shorted  22  votes  on 
the  21  committees  that  comprise  the 
organization  of  the  House.  The  follow- 
ing will  be  the  ones  that  we  were 
shorted:  Agriculture,  1;  Appropria- 
tions, 1;  Armed  Services,  1;  Banking.  1; 
Budget,  1;  District  of  Columbia.  1; 
Education  and  Labor,  1;  Energy  and 
Commerce,  1;  Foreign  Affairs,  1;  Gov- 
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eminent  Operations.  1;  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  3;  Judiciau-y.  1;  Mer- 
chant Marine.  1:  Rules.  1:  Science  and 
Technology.  1;  Small  Business,  2;  Vet- 
erans Affairs.  1;  Ways  and  Means,  2;  a 
total  of  22. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  just  wanted  to  raise  a 
point  with  reference  to  what  your  dis- 
cussion means  as  far  as  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

As  you  probably  well  know.  I  have 
only  been  here  a  year  and  I  spent  most 
of  that  time  last  year  quite  involved  in 
the  activities  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. What  has  really  turned  out  is  that 
all  of  that  time  I  spent  other  than 
gaining  a  tremendous  amount  of  edu- 
cation I  had  no  opportunity  to  impact 
what  that  budget  resolution  said. 

In  essence,  the  views  and  the  ideas 
of  the  people  that  live  in  southwest 
Florida  are  being  thwarted. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  raise  is 
that  one  of  the  things  that  we  as 
freshmen  have  been  told  ever  since  we 
got  up  here  is  that  the  very  most  im- 
portant time  we  spend  is  the  time  we 
spend  in  our  committees.  But  I  would 
suggest  from  the  point  the  gentleman 
is  raising  that  that  is  not  the  case  at 
all.  because  we  do  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  l>e  listened  to. 

I  think  that  there  is  definitely  a 
need  to  support  what  the  gentleman  is 
bringing  up  here  today. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding,  because  one  of  the 
points  I  think  we  were  trying  to  make 
with  a  numk)er  of  the  things  we  did 
today,  and  a  number  of  the  things 
that  will  occur  in  the  weeks  ahead  is 
that  this  Congress  operates  by  gag 
rule.  If  you  are  a  member  of  the  mi- 
nority and  you  have  something  legiti- 
mate to  say,  the  chances  of  your  being 
able  to  say  it,  the  chances  of  your 
being  able  to  have  an  effect  on  policy 
are  pretty  minimal. 

When  it  comes  to  the  minority  seek- 
ing to  gain  an  upper  hand  of  any  kind, 
the  majority  immediately  leaps  in  and 
uses  the  power  of  its  majority  to  crush 
any  minority  participation  in  the  legis- 
lative process.  That  is  no  clearer  than 
the  issue  the  gentleman  brings  up 
with  regard  to  committee  ratios. 

It  is  in  fact  the  majority  party 
around  here  that  establishes  those 
ratios  and  in  establishing  those  ratios 
determines  the  flow  of  legislation. 

The  gentleman  made  mention  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  where  at 
the  present  time  we  have  less  than  35 
percent  of  the  membership  of  that 
committee,   even   though   proportion- 


ately we  should  have  about  45  percent. 
That  is  a  particularly  important  com- 
mittee because  virtually  every  piece  of 
legislation  that  comes  to  this  floor  out 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
comes  out  with  a  closed  rule. 

We  never  have  a  chance  to  really 
affect  those  particular  bills  on  the 
House  floor  because  they  come  out 
here  under  a  closed  rule.  We  vote 
them  either  up  or  down,  which  means 
that  the  real  decisions  are  made  in  the 
committee  itself. 

That  means  that  in  the  committee 
we  are  down  by  such  a  proportion  that 
the  minority  has  no  chance  to  impose 
any  of  its  thinking  on  the  bills  that 
come  out  of  that  committee.  We  are 
thereby  gagged.  We  are  shutoff  from 
having  our  constituents  participate 
freely  and  fairly  in  the  process  and,  in 
fact,. the  stench  of  unfairness  affects 
this  body  throughout  most  of  its  delib- 
erations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  as  we  have  proceeded 
with  the  debate  here  today  I  was  re- 
minded of  an  old  poem,  and  to  para- 
phrase, that  is:  Listen  my  children  and 
you  shall  hear  the  party  of  fairness 
making  it  clear  that  only— I  am  having 
trouble  with  my  language  now. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Never,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  can  it  be  said  you  would  have 
trouble  with  your  lanaguage. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  party  of  fairness 
making  it  clear  that  fair  is  fair  only 
when  the  ox  being  gored  is  Republi- 
can. 

It  seems  to  me  that  fairness  is  only 
an  issue  when  they  are  pouncing  on 
the  minority,  declaring  us  to  be  unfair 
about  something  or  the  other.  When  it 
comes  to  their  own  rules  and  the 
things  they  control,  they  are  perfectly 
willing  not  only  to  be  unfair  but  to  be 
totally  dictatorial  in  the  practices  they 
proceed  with. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Long 
Beach  desire  recognition? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  do  and  would  ask 
the  gentleman  to  yield. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Long  Beach. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Sometimes  this 
whole  question  is  not  very  well  under- 
stood, but  there  is  something  on  the 
cultural  landscape  that  most  Ameri- 
cans, whether  they  are  Members  of 
Congress  or  not,  understand.  That  ac- 
tually took  place  yesterday.  It  is  called 
the  Super  Bowl.  In  it  the  gentleman 
will  remember,  if  he  had  a  chance  to 
watch  that  game,  there  were  two  occa- 
sions in  which  the  Redskins  put  them- 
selves into  some  jeopardy,  more  than 
usual  for  the  game. 

One  was  they  were  lining  up  for  an 
extra  point.  The  quarterback  counted 
the  men  on  the  field  and  found  that 
there  were  only  10  men  on  the  field 


and  had  to  rush  and  get  I  other 
person  on,  who  got  in  late,  and  some- 
one came  in  and  blocked  the  extra 
point.  The  other  time  was  on  defense 
they  found  they  only  had  10  men  on 
the  field  and  they  called  an  immediate 
time  out. 

The  question  obviously  is  why.  It  is 
because  you  cannot  play  the  game  as 
well  when  you  have  10  men  on  the 
field  when  the  other  team  has  11.  And 
what  happens  in  this  House  is  that  the 
minority  is  put  at  a  disadvantage  by 
obviously  being  the  minority  when 
they  have  less  to  begin  with  than  the 
majority  does,  but  we  are  put  at  an 
undue  disadvantage  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  denied  the  number  of 
men  and  women  on  the  field  that  we 
should  have  by  virtue  of  the  election 
of  the  people  in  this  Nation. 

That  most  specifically  takes  place  on 
some  of  the  most  important  commit- 
tees in  this  House  where  we  are  down 
as  much  as  2  to  1  plus  1.  I  think  that  is 
something  that  we  ought  to  mention 
to  the  membership  and  the  member- 
ship ought  to  make  clear  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  that  oftentimes  the  reason 
why  issues  that  they  want  us  to  deal 
with  are  not  dealt  with  is  because  they 
are  being  buried  in  committee  by  a 
vote  that  is  not  reflective  of  the  vote 
of  the  American  people  on  a  continual 
basis,  and  it  is  not  by  accident  that  it 
is  buried  in  committee  by  a  vote  that 
is  not  representative  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  a  calculated  decision  made 
by  the  majority  party  to  deny  many 
millions  of  Americans  their  opportuni- 
ty to  have  their  full  representation  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  in  commit- 
tee. 

That  is  why  this  goes  far  beyond 
just  this  place  as  an  institution.  It  goes 
to  the  American  people  as  to  whether 
they  are  going  to  be  fairly  represented 
and  their  views  heard. 

We  ought  not  to  be  afraid  to  debate 
issues  on  the  floor.  Unfortunately,  the 
actions  of  the  majority  today  and  cer- 
tainly in  terms  of  the  past  year,  by 
shorting  us  our  true  representation  on 
the  conunittee.  reflects  a  fear  of  open 
and  honest  and  full  debate  of  the  peo- 
ple's business  in  the  House. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  his  comments. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  the  Mem- 
bers just  what  it  really  means  to  major 
policy  decisions  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  one  side,  in  this  in- 
stance Republicans,  to  be  shorted  on  a 
subcommittee.  This  Member  from 
California  serves  on  the  Fossil  and 
Synthetic  Fuels  Subcommittee  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
The  division  in  the  98th  Congress  on 
that  subcommittee  is  13  Democrats 
and  6  Republicans.  That  means  that 
we  Republicans  have  been  shorted  two 
slots  on  that  subcommittee. 
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The  proper  division  should  be  13  and 
8,  not  13  and  6.  People  say  what  is  the 
big  deal?  That  subcommittee  took  up 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  one 
of  the  major  pieces  of  legislation  last 
year  dealing  with  energy  independ- 
ence for  America;  that  is,  what  do  we 
do  on  natural  gas  policy  questions? 

Many  of  us  believe  in  this  House 
that  the  law  which  we  enacted  in  1978, 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  is  totally 
inadequate  for  resolving  this  major 
issue  of  our  day  and  we  wanted  to 
move  more  toward  deregulation  of  the 
energy,  specifically  natural  gas,  that 
natural  resource  in  this  country.  On 
this  issue  it  so  happens  that  two  great 
parties  divided  predictably.  Our  Demo- 
cratic colleagues,  most  of  them  fall  on 
the  side  of  further  regulation  of  the 
price  controls  which  presently  exist. 
The  Republicans  in  the  House  as  a 
group  fall  more  on  the  side  of  deregu- 
lation on  the  theory  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  shall  determine 
the  availability  and  cost  of  this  vital 
energy  resource  in  America. 

It  was  not  accidental  when  the  lead- 
ership of  this  House  shorted  Republi- 
cans two  slots  on  that  vital  subcom- 
mittee. Why?  Because  they  did  not 
want  those  two  Republicans  to  be  on 
that  subcommittee  so  they  could  add 
to  the  impetus  of  the  work  product  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  probability  of 
what  would  come  out  of  thaf^ubcom- 
mittee  would  move  in  the  direction  of 
deregulating  the  price  of  natural  gas 
in  this  country.  Why?  Because  the  ma- 
jority party,  the  Democratic  Party  be- 
lieves it  serves  the  interests  of  Ameri- 
cans to  have  further  regulation  of  this 
needed  energy  resource  for  America. 

That  is  a  question  on  which  people 
can  differ.  And  I  respect  that. 

We  have  the  two  views  and  they  are 
entitled  to  be  heard  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  so  that  we  can  debate 
them  and  then  after  we  have  debated 
them  we  can  vote  on  them.  But  it  is 
absolutely  totally  unfair  for  the  lead- 
ership of  this  House,  the  Democratic 
majority,  at  the  beginning  of  the  proc- 
ess to  short  one  philosophical  side,  on 
this  side  the  Republicans  favoring  de- 
regulation, two  slots  on  that  subcom- 
mittee because  we  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  moving  the  system  to  the 
point  of  deregulation. 

Well,  the  full  committee,  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  is  now  con- 
sidering the  bill  that  our  subcommit- 
tee put  out.  And  the  Republican  mi- 
nority has  been  shorted  one  slot  on 
that  full  committee. 

I  hope  before  too  many  more 
months  of  this  year  go  by  that  that 
full  committee  will  put  out  a  piece  of 
legislation  moving  the  Nation  in  the 
direction  of  deregulation. 

Would  my  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire  desire  recognition?  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

The  gentleman  raises  a  point  which 
interests  me. 

If  I  can  review  his  figures,  I  wonder 
if  he  can  go  over  them  again.  I  am  not 
sure  I  clearly  understand  them.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  this  House 
and  the  people  of  the  country  under- 
stand them  as  they  read  this  debate. 
Are  you  telling  us  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee which  controls  the  flow  of  leg- 
islation to  this  House  floor  and  there- 
fore controls  those  issues  which  this 
House,  the  body  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  shall  take  up,  is  controlled  in 
a  disproportionate  way  to  the  votes 
cast  in  the  last  election? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  I  am  suggesting  to  the  gen- 
tleman. Let  me  give  you  the  figures  so 
we  have  them  before  us.  The  people  In 
November  1982  said  they  wanted  61 
percent.  61.84  to  be  Democrats.  269, 
and  166  Republicans  or  38.16  percent 
of  the  total  membership  of  the  House. 
When  it  came  to  organizing  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  Democrats,  who 
had  the  majority  and  set  the  whole 
agenda  for  this  body,  said  to  the  Re- 
publicans, "We  will  give  you  four  slots. 
We  will  take  nine,  we  will  give  you 
four,"  that  means  they  gave  us  30.77 
percent  of  the  slots,  compared  to  38.16 
percent  of  the  full  House.  They  have 
shorted  us  one  full  slot. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Well  I  suppose  one  ex- 
planation is  that  the  Democrats 
assume  the  Republicans  serving  on 
that  committee  are  at  least  twice  as 
good  as  Democrats  on  that  committee 
because  otherwise  they  would  have 
given  us  our  full  allotment.  But  inde- 
pendent of  that  possible  explanation, 
it  is  apparent  that  that  committee 
which  is  the  key  committee  for  legisla- 
tive flow  in  the  process  of  legislation 
of  this  body,  which  is  the  governing 
body  of  230  million  people,  is  not  rep- 
resenting a  one-man,  one-vote  propos- 
al is  it? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  It  certainly  is 
not  and  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that 
because  it  brings  up  an  interesting 
point.  Fourteen  of  us  in  the  House, 
Republicans,  in  1981  filed  a  suit  in  the 
Federal  district  court  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  contending  in  the  court 
system  that  "Hey,  what  Democrats  are 
doing  is  unfair." 

And  our  premise  was  of  one-man, 
one-vote,  that  we  should  be  entitled  to 
a  correction  of  the  disparity  that  we 
were  caused  as  a  result  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  GREGG.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  fuither.  is  the  leadership 
of  this  House,  the  liberal  leadership  of 
this  House  that  has  denied  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, is  that  the  same  leadership  that 
stands  so  strongly  behind  civil  rights 
as  we  do  on  our  side?  But.  the  civil 
rights,  maybe  we  should  refer  this 
question  to  the  Civil  Rights  Conunis- 


sion  for  an  assessment  of  whether  or 
not  we  have  been  denied  our  rights  as 
an  elected  people. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  That  is  a  preg- 
nant thought.  I  can  share  with  my  col- 
league that  perhaps  we  will  fare  better 
in  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
than  we  fared  in  the  district  court. 
They  threw  us  out.  The  reason  is  very 
simple.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  de- 
nying certiorari  on  this  matter  several 
months  ago  did  not  want  to  stick  its 
nose  in  the  legislative  tent  or  thicket 
of  this  body.  I  can  understand  that.  I 
think  we  presented  a  fair  argument  of 
denial  of  equal  protection.  They  said 
to  us  in  effect:  "You  go  sell  your  prob- 
lems in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
we  in  the  Court  system  are  not  going 
to  tell  you  how  to  organize  the 
House." 

Mr.  GREGG.  It  would  seem  to  me, 
were  I  a  citizen  of  this  country  who 
came  from  a  district  which  has  elected 
a  Member  who  is  a  Republican 
Member,  or  even  a  Democrat  Member, 
if  I  believe  in  fairness  and  desired  a 
government  which  ascribed  to  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule,  that  I  would  be 
more  than  concerned,  I  would  feel 
there  was  fundamental  harm  done  to 
the  system  when  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  rule  is  abrogated  unilaterally  and 
for  purely  partisan  reasons  in  order  to 
control  the  flow  of  legislation  to  the 
floor  by  the  liberal  leadership  of  this 
House. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  about  an- 
other committee,  because  the  commit- 
tee which  seems  to  have  the  most 
import  on  most  Americans  is  that 
which  charges  American  taxes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  correct. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Let  us  face  it.  When 
we  formed  our  country,  in  Boston  they 
had  a  tea  party  because  taxes  were  ef- 
fected. Primarily  the  catalyst  for  gen- 
•  crating  a  revolution  and  an  independ- 
ent country  was  taxes.  So.  let  us  talk 
about  taxes. 

Do  we  have  a  one-man,  one-vote  rule 
in  the  tax  area  in  this  House? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Well,  the  divi- 
sion which  the  Democrats  established 
in  January  of  last  year  for  that  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  was  23  to  12. 
Now  that  gives  Republicans  34.29  per- 
cent of  the  membership  of  that  com- 
mittee where  a  proper  percentage  in 
the  House  would  entitle  us  to  have  14, 
2  more,  that  would  give  us  37.83  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  GREGG.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  probably  significantly  less 
taxes  and  a  better  governed  tax  law. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  It  so  happens  I 
have  a  list  here  of  votes  taken  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1981, 
where  if  we  Republicans  had  had  the 
proper  share  of  votes  to  which  our 
membership  in  the  whole  House  enti- 
tles  us.   in   at   least   seven   instances 
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there  would  have  been  a  reversal  of 
the  decision  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  GREGG.  That  statistic  alone  is 
alarming  because  clearly  the  American 
people  had  seven  pieces  of  legislation 
come  out  of  that  committee  which 
would  not  have  come  out  of  that  com- 
mittee, had  they  been  properly  repre- 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  point  and  that  is  the  point 
that  we  presented  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  our  suit  and  they  politely 
told  us:  "Go  back  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  make  your  case." 

Quite  frankly  that  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons this  Member  from  California  is 
standing  in  the  well  today.  We  tried 
the  court  system  because  I  think  that 
is  a  proper  procedure  in  an  orderly 
manner  within  due  process  of  law  to 
pursue. 
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We  have  been  had  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  leadership 
under  Tip  O'Neill  and  we  have  tried 
to  get  a  redress  in  the  U.S.  court 
system.  Well,  we  could  not  get  it. 

So.  what  other  alternative  do  we 
have?  Well,  one  is  that  we  do  nothing, 
we  just  wander  around  here  like  zom- 
bies and  accept  our  fate.  I  do  not 
choose  to  pursue  that  course,  that  is 
why  I  am  standing  here  today  seeking 
to  bring  to  the  Members'  attention 
this  terrible  deprivation  of  our  rights 
representing  the  American  people  that 
we  are  sustaining  in  this  House. 

Mr.  GREGG.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  just  want  to  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
point  forward  again  with  definitive- 
ness. 

We  are.  as  a  party,  being  discrimi- 
nated against,  but  more  importantly 
than  that,  the  American  people  are 
not  getting  a  fair  shake  here.  And  the 
party  which  leads  this  House  which  so 
often  comes  to  the  well  and  promotes 
fairness,  which  appropriately  it  does, 
has  really  abrogated  its  role  of  leader- 
ship in  this  area  and  has  clearly  decid- 
ed that  it  is  going  to  stomp  on  the 
rights  of  many  Americans  who  voted 
for  Representatives  in  this  House  and 
those  Representatives  cannot  accom- 
plish their  jobs  because  of  the  discrim- 
inatory action  of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Mack). 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman also  because  it  does  bring  to 
mind  two  things  that  occurred  during 
the  last  several  months  of  last  year. 

One  was  that  when  I  was  home  in 
southwest  Florida  having  town  meet- 
ings and  we  were  discussing  the  immi- 
gration reform  bill  and  the  people  in 
southwest     Florida    were    wondering 


why  that  particular  piece  of  legislation 
was  not  coming  to  the  floor.  And  the 
explanation  that  I  gave  them  was  that 
the  Speaker  has  decided,  for  whatever 
reason  he  may  have  chosen,  that  he 
did  not  want  that  legislation  to  come 
to  the  floor. 

And  the  first  reaction,  the  tendency 
is  to  say.  as  the  gentleman  indicated  a 
minute  ago.  that  well,  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do  about  it.  that  we  are  out- 
numbered so  much  that  we  cannot 
really  make  a  change  there. 

But  what  the  gentleman  is  doing 
today  and  the  things  that  the  gentle- 
man has  been  trying  to  do.  I  think, 
need  to  be  complimented  and  I  hope 
that  more  will  give  the  gentleman  sup- 
port in  what  the  gentleman  is  trying 
to  accomplish  because  we  have  got  to 
see  that  the  will  of  the  American 
people  has  tm  opportunity  to  be  voiced 
here  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  mentioned  that.  And  there 
is  another  point  that  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  When  our  colleagues  on 
the  Republican  side,  in  their  early 
days  in  the  House,  the  gentleman 
knows  the  system,  seniority.  You  get  a 
little  more  influence  in  shaping  the 
policy  of  the  country. 

If  we  on  the  Republican  side  do  not 
obtain  our  requisite  number  of  slots  at 
the  beginning  of  the  career  of  our 
Members  in  the  House,  they  cannot 
move  up  that  ladder.  Their  slots  are 
really  being  taken  by  the  Democrats 
over  here  who  are  then  rising  in  the 
scale  of  seniority  to  the  point  where, 
as  we  all  know,  the  more  senior  you 
are  around  here,  the  more  attention 
they  pay  to  you.  And  I  am  a  junior 
Member,  nobody  pays  any  attention  to 
me.  But  the  senior  Members,  they 
listen  to  them.  Because  when  they  say 
something,  well,  if  a  senior  Member 
says  it  that  must  be  gospel.  And  we  all 
know  that. 

The  point  is  we  cannot  get  at  the 
start  of  the  ladder  to  the  point  where 
we  get  to  be  senior  Members  so  people 
will  pay  any  attention  to  us. 

Mr.  MACK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  Just  let  me  just  make 
one  further  point. 

I  also  had  the  opportunity  during 
this  past  year  to  be  on  a  couple  of 
these  shows  where  people  call  in  and 
express  their  feelings  and  ask  you 
what  you  think.  And  one  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  called  in  said,  "I  don't  un- 
derstand. I  like  what  you  Republicans 
are  saying,  but  I  don't  understand  why 
you  are  so  nice,  why  you  are  so  polite. 
Why  do  you  stand  out  there  and  get 
run  over  day  after  day  after  day?" 

And  what  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the 
gentleman  Is  saying  that  the  time  has 
come  where  we  are  not  going  to  get 
run  over  day  after  day  after  day.  that 
we  are  going  to  stand  up  and  fight  for 
what  our  rights  are. 

Again.  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
and  I  am  going  to  help  the  gentleman 


as  much  as  I  can  to  see  that  the  gen- 
tleman accomplishes  what  he  set  out 
to  do. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  I  have  to  correct  one 
slight  problem  with  the  gentleman's 
statement.  I  want  to  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  many  Members  of  this 
House  listen  very  carefully  to  what 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  to  say. 
Some  of  us  virtually  hang  on  the  every 
word  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
looking  for  moral  guidance  and  direc- 
tion. 

In  all  seriousness,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's point  is  well  taken  and  I  want 
to.  I  guess,  build  on  a  point  made  a 
minute  ago  by  our  colleague  from 
Florida. 

As  I  was  home  I  held  a  number  of 
town  meetings  around  my  district  in 
frozen  Minnesota  in  January  and  I 
guess  I  am  continually  dismayed  by 
the  level  of  frustration  that  I  hear 
from  my  constituents  about  different 
Issues  that  are  not  being  addressed  by 
the  Congress.  And  that  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  point  that  the  gentleman  Is 
making  is  that  the  rules  of  the  House 
are  being  used  and  abused  to  prevent 
the  people's  agenda  from  being  acted 
on.  And  time  and  again  I  have  talked 
to  people  about  the  immigration  prob- 
lem and  they  say.  "Why  don't  you  do 
something  about  It?"  And  I  say.  "Well, 
we  can't  get  a  vote." 

And  I  talk  to  them  about  bankrupt- 
cy reform  which  affects  a  lot  of  small 
business  people  in  my  district  and 
farmers  who  have  had  trouble  with  el- 
evator bankruptcies  and  they  say, 
"Why  don't  you  do  something  about 
it?"  And  I  say.  "Well,  bankruptcy 
reform  has  been  tied  up  In  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  for  all  these  years  and 
we  just  can't  do  anything  about  It." 

Just  today,  in  my  case  and  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman's,  a  number  of  people 
from  my  district  came  to  my  office  for 
the  annual  "March  for  Life."  And  they 
are  concerned  about  the  human  life 
amendment  and  they  asked,  "Well, 
why  can't  we  get  even  a  vote  on  a 
human  life  amendment?"  And  I  said, 
"Well,  we  can't  get  It  out  of  the  com- 
mittee and  onto  the  floor  for  a  vote. " 
A  number  of  people  talked  to  me 
about  the  ERA.  And  I  expressed  some 
concerns  I  had.  And  I  said,  well,  we 
should  be  able  to  vote  on  certain 
amendments  to  the  ERA.  And  they 
said,  "Well,  we  don't  necessarily  agree 
with  you  on  those  amendments,  but 
how  come  we  can't  get  that  onto  the 
floor  in  a  form  in  which  people  can 
debate  it  and  vote  on  those  amend- 


ments so  that  we  can  see  really  where 
you  do  stand?" 

And  I  said.  'Well,  again,  these  are 
all  matters  that  are  beyond  my  ability 
to  Influence  given  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  the  ability  and  the  willing- 
ness of  the  majority  to  use  those  rules 
in  a  particular  manner." 

I  guess  the  point  I  make  is  that  the 
result  of  all  this  Is  not  really  Insignifi- 
cant in  any  way.  The  result  of  this.  I 
think,  is  that  the  regard  that  the 
people  hold  for  the  institution  of  the 
Congress,  as  measured  by  virtually 
every  public  opinion  survey.  Is  at  one 
of  the  lowest  points  in  all  history.  And 
I  say  with  good  reason. 

And  what  the  gentleman  is  doing 
today  I  think  is  an  importaoit  part  of 
an  effort  to  say  that  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  the  people  that  is  greater 
than  our  obligation  to  the  traditions 
even  of  this  House  and  that  obligation 
goes  toward  restoring  the  confidence 
of  the  people  and  the  ability  of  this  in- 
stitution to  deal  not  with  the  politi- 
cians' agenda,  but  with  the  people's 
agenda.  ,     ,     j 

And  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  lead- 
ing us  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  making  that  contribu- 
tion. 

The    Constitution    of    the    United 
States  places  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress  the  power  tc    determine  the 
Rules  of  its  Proceedings."  (U.S.  Consti- 
tution, art.  I.  sec.  5.  cl.  2.)  Pursuant  to 
this  power,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  provided  by  rule  that  the  22 
standing    committees    in    the    House 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Representa- 
tives at  the  commencement  of  each 
Congress  from  nominations  submitted 
by  the  respective  party  caucuses. 
'     From  the  end  of  World  War  I  until 
1970.  the  rule  of  thumb  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  been  that  com- 
mittee ratios  would  be  proportional  to 
party  membership  in  the  entire  House. 
Supreme     Court     decisions     decided 
during  that  period  In  the  area  of  voter 
equality;  that  Is,  Baker  against  Carr, 
Reynolds  against  Sims,  seemed  to  rein- 
force this  proportionality  standard  for 
House   committee   and   subcommittee 
appointments. 

Beginning  in  1971,  however,  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  House, 
through  its  caucus,  voted  to  create  an 
extra  working  margin  of  2-to-l  on 
many  of  the  major  committees  amd 
subcommittees.  At  first.  Republicans 
had  only  one-third  of  the  seats  in  the 
94th  and  95th  Congresses,  and  thus, 
the  new  House  committee  ratios  close- 
ly corresponded  to  Republican  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  as  a  whole. 

Yet.  beginning  in  the  96th  Congress 
when  GOP  representation  in  the 
House  rose  to  36.3  percent,  the  effects 
of  the  2-to-l  "extra  working  margin" 
became  more  evident.  Republicans 
found  themselves  with  15  less  seats  on 
standing  committees  than  they  would 


have  obtained  had  committee  seats 
been  allocated  proportionally  accord- 
ing to  full  House  party  membership. 
The  Democratic  caucus  of  the  96th 
Congress  extended  the  "extra  working 
margin"  concept  to  subcommittee  as 
well,  and  hence  the  Republicans  re- 
ceived 58  less  subcommittee  seats  than 
a  proportional  system  of  representa- 
tion would  have  dictated.  On  February 
13.  1980.  all  160  Republican  Members 
sent  a  letter  of  protest  to  Speaker  of 
the  House  Tip  O'  Neill.  to  which,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  would  come  as  any 
surprise  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
to  this  day  we  have  not  had  any  re- 
sponse. I  am  still  waiting. 

As  a  result  of  the  1980  congressional 
elections  for  the  97th  Congress.  Re- 
publican Members  garnered  44.14  per- 
cent of  the  seats  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Democrats  held 
55.86  percent  of  the  House  seats.  After 
such  a  significant  gain  by  the  Republi- 
cans, many  were  willing  to  believe  that 
the  House  might  return  to  the  com- 
mittee allocation  system  of  the  1921- 
71  era.  Yet,  after  the  dust  cleared.  Re- 
publicans found  themselves  30  less  full 
committee  seats  and  37  less  subcom- 
mittee seats  than  proportional  alloca- 
tion according  to  party  membership 
would  have  indicated.  Although  the 
Democrats  represented  55.86  percent 
of  House  membership,  they  granted 
themselves  65.71  percent  of  the  seats 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  68.75  percent  of  the  seats  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  60 
percent  of  the  seats  on  the  Budget 
Committee. 

The  importance  of  such  inequitable 
allocation  of  seats  is  underscored  by 
the  fact  that  in  1981-82  there  were  43 
committee  votes  decided  by  a  voting 
margin  equal  to,  or  smaller  than,  the 
number  of  seats  Republicans  claimed 
they  were  deprived  of  on  these  com- 
mittees. Republicans  voted  en  bloc  in 
26  Instances,  and  these  votes  most 
likely  would  have  been  reversed  had 
Republicans  been  allocated  seats  in  a 
fair  manner. 

The  Republicans  were  thus  left  with 
five  options:  First,  to  accept  their  fate, 
thus  compounding  the  problem, 
second,  to  protest  again,  which  had  al- 
ready been  done  in  1980  to  no  avail, 
third,  to  obstruct  House  proceedings 
and  try  to  bring  increased  attention  to 
the  problem  as  well  as  to  gain  leverage 
in  committees  and  subcommittees: 
fourth,  to  take  their  case  to  the  people 
through  the  election  arena;  and  fifth, 
to  take  their  case  to  court. 

On  July  23,  1981,  14  Republican 
Representatives  brought  legal  action 
against  the  elected  Democratic  leader- 
ship in  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  knowing  that  this 
was  a  long-shot  alternative.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  district  court  dis- 
missed the  case  citing  its  reluctance  to 
stick  its  head  into  legislative  affairs. 
The  circuit  court  of  appeals,  although 


holding  that  the  court  system  did  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  rules  of  the 
House,  dismissed  the  case  citing  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  injury  in- 
volved. Lawyers  Interested  in  seeing  an 
example  of  an  extreme  case  of  waf- 
fling by  a  court  need  merely  look  at 
the  opinions  of  the  circuit  court  which 
is  bereft  of  any  principled  rationale  or 
succinct  legal  analysis.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  recently  denied  certiora- 
ri. 

In  effect  what  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  decision  said  was:  "Republi- 
cans, If  the  Democrats  take  away  your 
center  fielder  on  defense  and  your  des- 
ignated hitter  on  offense,  you  have 
really  only  lost  2  of  your  18  players  for 
playing  the  game  of  baseball. 

"'If  the  Democrats  ever  get  to  the 
point  where  they  take  your  whole 
team  off  the  field,  come  back  and  see 
us. 

"We  think  you  can  play  the  game 
with  eight  players  on  offense  and 
eight  players  on  defense." 

And  the  point  that  I  seek  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  today  Is.  we  can 
play  it,  but  we  cannot  properly  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
country  who  voted  for  our  philosophi- 
cal point  of  view  with  that  disadvan- 
tage. 


D  1500 
What  the  Democrats  have  been 
saying  to  us  is  that  we  still  should  be 
able  to  field  a  competitive  team  de- 
spite the  fact  that  we  are  missing  our 
designated  hitter  on  offense  and  cen- 
terfielder  on  defense.  The  Democrats 
are  not  the  only  ones  to  utilize  this 
philosophy.  In  Iron  Curtain  countries 
such  as  Albania.  Bulgaria,  Poland,  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  committee  memberships 
are  not  proportional  to  membership  of 
the  entire  legislative  bodies.  In  every 
Western  world  country,  and  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  but  not  the  U.S.  House, 
committee  memberships  accurately  re- 
flect the  overall  political  divisions. 

What  we  are  really  doing  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  putting  us 
In  the  same  league  with  the  legislative 
bodies  of  Albania.  Bulgaria,  Poland, 
and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  has 
just  told  me  something,  I  have  learned 
something  here  that  I  never  knew 
before. 

In  other  words,  all  the  rest  of  the 
Western  democracies  In  their  legisla- 
tive bodies  have  committee  ratios 
which  are  in  proportion  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  body  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  The  number  is 
about  54  democratically  elected  bodies 
in  the  Western  World. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  only  In  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  they  are  gov- 
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erned  essentially  by  dictatorships  and 
have  only  mock  legislatures  do  they 
have  a  system  which  comes  close  to 
being  the  kind  of  system  that  we  have 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Precisely  cor- 
rect. Such  countries  as  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, Poland,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  divide 
committees  in  their  legislative  bodies 
similar  to  the  way  we  do  it  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  an  incredible  in- 
dictrrxent  of  the  way  in  which  we  oper- 
ate around  here.  This,  even  more  so 
than  the  U.S.  Senate,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  body  of  the  people.  Wc  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  body  thM  is  directly 
concerned  with  the  peofle's  interests, 
we  are  supposed  to  be  tl  e  body  which 
is  closest  to  the  people.  .Vnd  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying  is  that  we  operate 
around  here  in  a  way  that  character- 
izes governments  that  distinctly  do  not 
have  any  close  cohesion  with  the 
people.  I  think  that  is  a  devastating  in- 
dictment. 

And  once  again.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  his  motion  earlier  that 
was  an  attempt  to  correct  this.  And  I 
cannot  understand  why  it  is  that  the 
Speaker  and  the  majority  Members  of 
Congress  cannot  see  that  fair  should 
be  fair,  and  that,  at  the  very  least, 
even  though  we  are  a  minority,  we 
ought  to  have  that  minority  perspec- 
tive reflected  fairly  in  the  committee 
structure. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  organization  of  the 
98th  Congress  like  the  97th,  has 
resulted  in  an  enormous  Republican 
deprivation  of  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee seats.  In  this  Congress,  Repub- 
licans have  been  shorted  24  committee 
and  37  subcommittee  slots  in  this  ses- 
sion. 

In  turn,  if  we  are  to  do  anything  to 
remedy  this  problem,  rather  than  just 
lying  in  the  grave,  the  only  alterna- 
tives we  have  left  are  obstruction  of 
House  proceedings,  and  taking  the 
case  to  the  people. 

The  end  that  we  seek  to  achieve  I 
think  should  be  explained  in  such  a 
rway  that  it  is  not  the  slots  that  we  are 
after.  It  is  the  work  product  of  what 
those  additional  slots  will  give  to  our 
philosophic  point  of  view  that  serves 
the  public  interest. 

For  example,  continuing  appropria- 
tion measures  should  be  clean,  not 
Christmas  trees  loaded  up  with  every- 
thing that  comes  down  the  pike. 

Consideration  by  the  House  of  a  con- 
current budget  resolution  which  will 
reflect  spending  reductions  advocated 
by  the  Grace  Commission,  about  $80 
billion  in  a  year. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  balance  the  budget  should  be 
on  the  floor  for  a  vote. 


The  constitutional  amendment  on 
school  prayer  should  be  on  the  floor 
for  a  vote. 

The  constitutional  amendment  on 
abortion  should  be  on  the  floor  for  a 
vote. 

Proposed  reforms  on  bankruptcy, 
criminal  law,  immigration  and  enter- 
prise zones  should  come  to  the  floor 
for  a  vote. 

Proxy  voting  on  conunittees  should 
be  eliminated.  This,  my  colleagues  and 
friends,  is  a  process  whereby  a  com- 
mittee chairman  or  subcommittee 
chairman  can  sit  there  as  a  part  of  a 
committee  process  of  serious  delibera- 
tions, with  anywhere  from  one  to 
seven  or  eight  proxies  in  his  or  her 
pocket,  and  when  the  issue  comes  to  a 
vote,  those  Members'  votes  are  voted 
even  though  they  may  have  never 
heard  one  whit  of  the  testimony 
coming  from  the  witnesses  relating  to 
that  particular  issue. 

Verbatim  transcripts  and  records  of 
congressional  proceedings  is  some- 
thing that  we  have  insisted  on  and  we 
would  like  to  achieve,  but  we  do  not 
have  the  votes  in  this  body  to  do  it. 

Committee  and  subcommittee  ratios 
should  be  consistent  with  the  division 
in  the  full  House  as  it  was  determined 
in  November  1982. 

This  Member  from  California  was 
precluded  from  getting  a  rollcall  vote 
on  this  proposal  earlier  today  to  say 
that  committees  should  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  division  of  the  whole 
House  of  the  two  great  parties.  But  I 
ser\e  notice  on  my  colleagues  that 
during  the  course  of  the  next  few 
days,  in  the  next  weeks,  in  the  next 
months,  this  issue  will  come  up  again 
and  again  and  again.  And  sooner  or 
later  we  will  have  an  opportunity  for 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  vole  as  to 
whether  or  not  on  a  rollcall  vote  they 
choose  to  sustain  the  inequitable  rep- 
resentation that  presently  exists  in 
this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


AMEND- 
CHURCH 


SOCIAL         SECURITY 
MENTS.    AFFECTING 
EMPLOYEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
will  delay  for  2  years  the  mandatory 
taxation  of  religious  organizations  and 
their  employees  under  social  security. 
Along  with  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Hansen),  the  leading  cosponsor  of 
this  measure,  I  believe  that  a  delay  is 
essential  in  order  to  fully  investigate 
and  explore  the  ramifications  of  this 
provision  which  the  Congress  enacted 
as  part  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1983. 


The  problem  this  provision  has  cre- 
ated relates  directly  to  the  constitu- 
tional question  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  Mandatory  coverage 
of  church  employees  and  religious  or- 
ganizations under  social  security  is 
being  construed  as  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  tax  churches.  Whether 
this  is  intentional  or  not.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  a  single  inference 
anywhere  that  Congress  has  made  a 
decision  to  reverse  over  200  years  of 
precedent  to  begin  taxing  churches. 
Clearly  the  Congress  intended  to  raise 
revenue,  reduce  expenditures  and 
make  the  social  security  system  sol- 
vent when  it  acted  last  year. 

In  addition,  it  was  believed  that  the 
inclusion  of  nonprofit  organizations  in 
the  social  security  system  would  move 
the  country  closer  to  universal  cover- 
age, which  it  does.  But  these  objec- 
tives must  not  be  accomplished  at  the 
expense  of  a  violation  of  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion,  one  of  our  fundamen- 
tal freedoms. 

Under  current  law.  work  performed 
for  a  nonprofit  religious,  charitable, 
educational,  or  other  tax-exempt  orga- 
nization is  covered  under  social  securi- 
ty if  the  organization  files  a  certificate 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
waiving  its  exemption  from  taxation. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  80  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  roughly  5.3  million  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  organizations  are 
covered  under  social  security;  over  80 
percent  of  employees  in  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations are  involved  in  health  or 
education-related  activities.  The  point 
is  this:  As  long  as  religious  organiza- 
tions and  church  employees  voluntari- 
ly agree  to  be  covered  by  social  securi- 
ty that  is  one  thing;  but  if  coverage  be- 
comes mandatory,  there  is  a  serious 
breach  of  tradition  and  doctrine  in- 
volved. That  is  the  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  the  money  that  has  been 
contributed  to  a  church  or  a  church- 
related  organization  is  for  any  purpose 
other  than  a  religious  purpose.  I 
happen  to  think  that  it  is  for  a  reli- 
gious purpose.  Therefore,  if  you  man- 
date the  dedication  of  those  funds  to 
some  govenmental  purpose,  you  vio- 
late the  traditions  of  the  United 
States. 

This  bill  is  virtually  identical  to  the 
one  introduced  by  Senator  Roger 
Jepsen  of  Iowa  on  November  15,  1983, 
S.  2099. 

The  delay  for  2  years  contained  in 
my  bill  will  give  the  Congress  the  op- 
tions to  solve  this  serious  problem. 
The  only  addition  in  my  bill  is  that  be- 
cause mandatory  coverage  began  as  of 
January  1,  1984.  it  would  stipulate 
that  any  withholding  of  social  security 
taxes  would  have  to  be  refunded 
during  the  period  between  the  first  of 
this  year  and  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  2-year  moratorium.  I  believe  that 
this  bill,  which  will  result  in  a  very 
small   revenue  loss,   is  a  reasonable, 


sound,  and  prudent  decision  that  Con- 
gress should  make.  This  decision 
would  not  jeopardize  the  social  securi- 
ty reform  package,  but  rather,  would 
strengthen  the  faith  of  all  Americans 
who  believe  that  when  an  oversight 
has  been  made,  legislators  will  work  to 
correct  it. 

I  think  that  the  record  will  show 
that  mandatory  coverage  of  church 
employees  and  religious  organizations 
is  wrong  and  unfortunate.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  hope  that  you  and  our  colleagues 
will  support  my  efforts  to  delay  and 
rethink  this  provision— our  religious 
traditions  demand  it.« 


1984  appropriation— no  additional 
funding  will  be  required  for  the  enact- 
ment of  my  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  this  matter  before 
the  House.  I  will  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  bring  about  the  positive  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  my  effort  to  acquire 
and  restore  this  historic  landmark.* 


ECONOMIC  JUSTICE  FOR 
WOMEN 


LEGISLATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  INTERIOR  TO  AC- 
QUIRE McCLINTOCK  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire 
the  McClintock  House,  a  property  of 
inestimable  historic  value  and  a  part 
of  the  Women's  Rights  National  His- 
toric Park  in  Seneca  Falls  and  Water- 
loo. N.Y. 

Last  year,  we  passed  a  $500,000  ap- 
propriation for  the  acquisition  of 
property  previously  designated  as  part 
of  the  Women's  Rights  National  His- 
toric Park.  The  most  famous  of  these, 
the  "Old  Wesleyan  Chapel,"  was  the 
site  of  the  first  national  women's 
rights  convention  in  1848.  It  was  at 
this  convention  that  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  and  Susan  B.  Anthony  first 
introduced  and  publicized  the  "decla- 
ration of  sentiments",  a  document, 
modeled  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, now  recognized  as  one  of 
the  50  most  important  documents  in 
our  history. 

The  McClintock  House  shares  with 
the  Wesleyan  Chapel  this  unparalleled 
role  in  the  birth  of  the  women's  rights 
movement.  Here,  Mary  Ann  McClin- 
tock, Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Lucretia 
Mott,  Martha  Wright,  and  Susan  B. 
Anthony  gathered  to  organize  the  con- 
vention and  draft  the  declaration  of 
sentiments. 

This  bill  offers  a  purely  technical 
amendment  to  the  authorization  lan- 
guage which  created  the  park  in  1980. 
The  McClintock  House  is  already  a 
designated  part  of  the  Women's 
Rights  National  Historic  Park;  howev- 
er, because  the  property  was  owned 
and  used  by  the  Waterloo  Baptist 
Church,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
was  not  authorized  to  acquire  the 
property.  The  Baptist  Church  recently 
placed  the  property  up  for  sale  and 
moved.  The  question  of  church-state 
conflict,  important  at  the  time,  is  no 
longer  relevant.  Of  perhaps  equal  Im- 
portance, the  funding  for  this  acquisi- 
tion will  be  drawn  from  the  fiscal  year 


CBO  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  TOTAL 
COST  OF  H.R.  2615,  WEATHER- 
IZATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Coats)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  House  is  scheduled  to  consider 
H.R.  2615,  the  Weatherization  and 
Employment  Act. 

This  bill  was  reported  to  the  House 
on  May  12,  1983,  and  was  granted  a  1 
hour,  open  rule  on  July  19,  1983. 

Today,  in  response  to  a  request  from 
Congressman  James  T.  Broyhill,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
issued  an  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of 
this  bill. 

While  I  am  extremely  concerned 
about  rising  energy  bills  in  the  Mid- 
west and  the  hardships  which  consum- 
ers are  facing,  I  am  greatly  troubled 
by  the  figures  in  this  CBO  estimate 
which  indicate  that  the  weatheriza- 
tion programs  under  H.R.  2615  would 
cost  a  total  of  $28.5  billion  for  fiscal 
years  1984  through  1994. 

I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office's  estimate  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  for  my  col- 
leagues' information. 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  23,  1984. 
Hon.  James  T.  Broyhiix, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Broyhill:  On  May  10, 
1983.    the    Congressional    Budget    Office 
(CBO)  transmitted  a  cost  estimate  for  H.R. 
2615.  the  Weatherization  and  Employment 
Act  of   1983.  as  ordered  reported  by  the 
House    Committee    on    Energy    and    Com- 
merce, May  4.  1983.  Under  the  assumptions 
used  in  that  estimate,  the  CBO  estimates 
that  weatherlzlng  all  eligible  homes  by  1994 
would  cost  a  total  of  $28.5  billion  over  the 
fiscal  years  1984  through   1994.  ThU  esti- 
mate   assumes    that    13    million    dwellings 
would  be  weatherlzed,  and  that  the  average 
cost  of  weatherlzlng  each   unit  would  be 
$1,300   (In    1983    prices).    If   those    factors 
change,  the  estimated  costs  would  change 
correspondingly. 
I  hope  this  information  is  helpful. 
Sincerely. 

Rudolph  G.  Penneh.« 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  hopeful- 
ly, I  will  not  use  all  of  the  time  allot- 
ted to  me. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  lever  a 
little  bit  on  something  I  said  earlier 
this  morning.  I  was  shocked  to  read  in 
the  New  York  Times  and  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  other  stores  across 
the  country  of  the  administration's 
desire  to  prepare  a  legal  challenge  to  a 
Federal  judge's  decision  to  order  the 
State  of  Washington  to  repay  back 
raises  to  women  that  were  found  to 
have  been  paid  less  than  men  holding 
positions  of  equal  worth. 

Among  the  topics  that  I  believe  is 
most  important  to  women  in  the  eight- 
ies and  in  the  nineties  and  certainly  in 
the  21st  century  will  be  economic  jus- 
tice. 

That  is  the  issue  that,  in  my  judge- 
ment, liberates  women  truly:  economic 
justice. 

And  I  think  that  is  an  issue  that  all 
women  can  rally  around  irrespective  of 
their  views  on  other  issues. 

It  is  a  known  fact  in  the  Labor  De- 
partment's statistics,  the  Census  De- 
partment's statistics,  that  women 
make  about  62  cents  for  every  dollar 
earned  by  men.  And  this  is  not  a  con- 
frontational subject  at  all. 

D  1510 

No  one  wants  me  to  make  any  less 
than  they  are  making,  but  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  it  is  a  catch-22  situ- 
ation for  women  because  if  one  is  not 
paid  adequately  and  if  one  is  paid  un- 
fairly when  one  is  younger  and  in 
one's  working  years,  one  by  and  large 
gets  the  lowest  insurance  and  pension 
when  one  is  an  older  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is  not  in 
order.  I  would  appreciate  my  col- 
leagues who  have  been  going  on  and 
on  for  a  while  to  perhaps  listen  to  this. 
They  might  find  it  educational. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ray).  The  House  will  be  in  order. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
proceed  until  the  House  is  in  order.  If 
Mr.  Walker  wants  to  proceed  to  talk 
on  the  floor,  then  fine,  but  not  on  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  gentleman  take  his  seat? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  As  I  was  saying,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  thank  the  Speaker  for 
calling  order,  the  poorest  person  in 
this  country  is  a  woman  over  65  years 
old.  She  lives  on  a  check,  a  social  secu- 
rity check,  based  very  often  on  her 
wages,  as  we  know,  on  an  average 
check  of  $330  a  month.  That  is  obvi- 
ously below  the  poverty  rate,  and  I 
think  the  quality  of  life  for  our  older 
women  in  this  country  is  one  of  the 
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things    that    we    ought    to    be    most 
ashamed  of  as  Americans. 

We  might  say,  "Well,  women  used  to 
earn,  in  the  last  census  report,  59 
cents  out  of  every  dollar."  The  fact  is. 
we  have  reverted  back  to  52  cents  for 
every  dollar  that  a  man  makes,  which 
was  the  amount  that  women  made  in 
the  1950s.  So  we  have  not  progressed 
in  terms  of  equal  pay  for  equal  and 
comparable  work  since  the  1950's. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about  is 
the  value  of  the  kind  of  work  that 
women  do.  We  know  that  most  women 
who  are  in  the  work  force  are  in  serv- 
ice-oriented jobs,  and  there  are  many, 
many  jobs  that  are  opening  up  in  that 
area.  The  problem  is  that  the  value  of 
those  jobs  is  not  commensurate  with 
the  proper  wages  that  people  who  do 
those  jobs  should  receive.  We  have 
classic  examples  of  secretaries  and 
clerks  and  nurses  and  teachers,  most 
of  whom  happen  to  be  women,  who 
are  grossly  underpaid  for  the  amount 
of  work  that  they  do. 

So  we  know  that  as  part  of  the 
catch-22  situation  that  when  they 
become  older,  to  be  old  and  to  be 
female  in  this  country  is  to  be  poor. 
Now  we  have  terms  like  the  feminiza- 
tion of  poverty,  but  that  does  not  just 
refer  to  younger  women;  it  refers  to 
older  women  as  well,  because  when 
they  are  paid  poorly  when  they  are 
younger,  they  are  bound  to  be  poor 
when  they  are  older. 

So  I  am  extremely  dismayed  that 
with  all  of  the  issues  that  the  Justice 
Department  ought  to  become  involved 
in  that  they  are  going  to  use  taxpay- 
ers' money  to  assault  a  monumental 
decision  that  relates  to  raises  and  equi- 
table payment  of  women  who  were  in 
the  work  force  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  finally  a  judge  had  the 
courage  to  rule  in  their  favor,  that 
they  ought  to  be  paid  no  less  than 
men  holding  similar  positions  of  equal 
work.  This  is  the  kind  of  challenge 
that  the  administration's  Department 
of  Justice  would  like  to  go  after. 

They  wonder.  I  know,  why  the 
gender  gap  issue  is  such  an  important 
issue  and  will  be  an  important  issue  in 
the  next  election.  I  think  it  is  going  to 
be,  along  with  the  issue  of  peace,  the 
most  important  issue  to  women— eco- 
nomic justice.  For  this  reason,  I  think 
we  ought  to  start  at  home.  I  think  we 
ought  to  start  with  our  civil  service 
area  that  we  have  jurisdiction  over.  I 
chair  a  subcommittee  and,  in  fact,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dan- 
NEMEYER),  the  prcvious  speaker,  is  my 
minority  leader  on  that  subcommittee, 
relating  to  Federal  employees'  com- 
pensation and  benefits.  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  today  which  hopefully 
will  be  a  benchmark  for  the  rest  of  the 
areas  and  the  rest  of  the  country  in 
terms  of  the  job  markets  and  how 
those  markets  treat  women  in  terms  of 
fairness  and  equity  in  wages  and  in 
other  benefits. 


So  I  am  introducing  this  legislation 
which  would  correct  the  pay  and 
equity  problem  of  Federal  employees 
by  mandating  that  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  identify  and 
eliminate  discriminatory  wage-setting 
practices.  These  guidelines  shall  in- 
clude recommendations  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  job  evaluation  techniques.  In 
addition.  OPM  should  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  to  Federal  agencies  to 
insure  that  the  guidelines  are  carried 
out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  15  State  and 
local  governments  are  examining  their 
own  pay  structures  in  an  effort  to 
eliminate  blatant  pay  discrimination. 
The  recent  State  of  Washington  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  exemplifies  the 
genuine  effort  that  is  being  launched 
to  bring  women  workers'  pay  up  to 
pace  with  men's  pay. 

I  truly  believe  that  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  legislative  body  and  of 
our  Federal  Government  to  solve  the 
problem  of  pay  and  equity,  and  to  do 
it  in  an  aggressive,  positive  manner.  A 
country  which  was  founded  on  the 
principle  of  equality  cannot  let  this 
pervasive  wage  gap  problem  persist 
any  longer.  I  think  we  in  Congress 
have  to  set  the  example  by  the 
manner  in  which  we  ourselves  treat 
our  staffs,  along  with  the  manner  by 
which  we  legislate  on  issues  related  to 
Federal  employees.  We  do  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  Federal  Civil 
Service,  and  we  ought  to  say  it  with 
fairness  and  equity,  and  we  ought  to 
make  sure  that  men  and  women  are 
paid  justly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  another  issue,  I  also 
am  introducing  a  piece  of  legislation 
today  that  relates  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Specifically,  a 
mother  of  5  grown  children  responded 
to  a  questionnaire  that  I  sent  out  on 
child  care  by  writing  that  if  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  a  child  care  fa- 
cility 17  years  ago,  her  life  would  have 
been  much  easier.  She  stated  emphati- 
cally that  a  House  child  care  center  is 
long  overdue. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  a  reso- 
lution. I  am  proud  to  say  that  the 
Senate  has  already  acted  on  a  similar 
piece  of  legislation,  we  are  a  little  bit 
behind  them,  to  establish  a  congres- 
sional child  care  center. 

Seventeen  years  ago  the  number  of 
working  mothers  was  less  than  half  of 
what  it  is  today.  Currently,  more  than 
45  percent  of  all  youngsters  below  the 
age  of  6  have  working  mothers. 
Women  do  not  work  because  they  Just 
want  to  get  out  of  the  house;  women 
work  because  they  have  to  work.  They 
work  because  they  are  either  the  heed 
of  the  household  or  they  have  to  sup- 
plement their  husbands'  income  or 
they  happen  to  be  single. 

The  House  of  Representatives  re- 
flects the  nationwide  trend  of  statis- 
tics related  to  where  women  are.  Over 
400  people,  both  Members  and  staff, 


responded  positively  to  a  question- 
naire I  sent  out  in  December,  and  one 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  vari- 
ety of  responses,  and  that  is  that  the 
need  for  quality  child  day  care  in  the 
House  is  very  much  present.  This,  to 
me,  is  an  extension  of  my  prolife  phi- 
losophy because  I  think  we  have  to 
take  care  of  the  children  once  they  are 
bom  into  this  world. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  to  say.  and  I 
guess  it  is  important  that  I  say  it  now 
because  we  have  heard  so  much  squab- 
bling in  the  last  few  minutes  about 
who  is  just  to  whom,  that  I  have  al- 
ready, just  on  the  first  day  that  I  am 
introducing  this  resolution,  gotten  83 
cosponsors  who  are  from  both  parties. 
We  have  a  proportionate  share  of  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  who 
really  believe  that  we  need  this  child 
care  center.  I  think  that  is  the  kind  of 
effort  that  we  ought  to  be  putting  for- 
ward; that  we  ought  to  be  trying  to 
work  together  on  issues  that  relate  to 
the  quality  of  life,  on  issues  that  relate 
to  the  quality  of  life  of  women,  chil- 
dren, and  men.  and  the  quality  of  life 
of  our  aged  in  this  country. 

I  think  that  as  a  country  we  are 
going  to  be  judged  morally  and  histori- 
cally by  how  we  treat  our  own  people. 
We  have  bought  enough  tanks  and 
bombs  and  nuclear  weapons  to  blow 
up  the  world  a  100  times  over.  Is  it  not 
time  that  we  invest  our  capital  in  our 
own  people  for  change?  I  think  this  is 
what  my  two  pieces  of  legislation  are 
all  about. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle that  relates  to  the  challenge  of 
the  administration  on  the  equal  pay 
ruling  that  was  such  as  progressive 
ruling  by  the  judge  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  22,  1984] 

Administration  May  Challenge  Equal  Pay 
Role— Top  OmciALS  Press  Case  Over 
Women's  Suit 

(By  Robert  Pear) 

Washington,  January  21.— The  Reagan 
Administration  is  preparing  a  legal  chal- 
lenge to  a  decision  by  a  Federal  judge  who 
ordered  millions  of  dollars  in  back  pay  and 
raises  for  women  found  to  have  been  paid 
less  than  men  holding  Jobs  of  comparable 
worth. 

Officials  at  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  White  House  said  they  knew  a  challenge 
to  the  Judge's  order  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington would  be  unpopular  with  women's 
organizations,  which  hailed  the  ruling  last 
month  as  a  new  weapon  in  the  fight  against 
sex  discrimination. 

But  the  officials  said  p>olitlcal  consider- 
ations would  not  deter  them  from  challeng- 
ing what  they  saw  as  a  dangerous  legal 
precedent. 

WORTH  OP  WORK  IS  ISSUE 

In  his  decision.  Federal  District  Judge 
Jack  E.  Tanner  found  "overwhelming"  evi- 
dence that  the  State  of  Washington  had  il- 
legally maintained  "a  compensation  system 
which  discriminates  on  the  basis  of  sex." 


Going  beyond  the  notion  of  "equal  pay  for 
equal  work,"  which  Is  explicitly  required  by 
a  1963  statute.  Judge  Tanner  ordered  the 
state  government  to  pay  women  at  a  rate  re- 
flecting the  "full  evaluated  worth"  of  their 
jobs. 

The  state,  he  said,  had  already  conducted 
its  own  Job  evaluation  studies,  measuring 
the  levels  of  skill,  effort  and  responsibility 
required  for  various  Jobs. 

He  found  that  there  was  "a  20  percent  dis- 
parity in  salary  between  predominantly 
male  and  predominantly  female  jobs" 
having  the  same  intrinsic  value,  or  "compa- 
rable worth. "  The  Judge  stressed  that  he 
was  not  making  a  "subjective  assessment. " 
but  was  relying  on  the  state's  own  evalua- 
tions. 


"EVIDENCE  OP  DISCRIMINATION" 

William  Bradford  Reynolds,  Assistant  At- 
troney  General  for  civil  rights,  said  he  was 
still  reviewing  the  case  but  had  concluded 
that  the  Justice  Department  should  support 
the  State  of  Washington  in  an  appeal  chal- 
lenging Judge  Tanner's  order.  "I  have  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  that  his  decision  is  wrong, " 
Mr.  Reynolds  said. 

Lisa  M.  Newell,  a  lawyer  for  the  state  em- 
ployees, said:  "The  law  does  not  require  em- 
ployers to  pay  comparable  worth,  nor  does 
it  require  any  other  particular  system  of 
compensation.  But  it  does  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation. If  female  jobs  are  being  paid  less 
than  male  jobs  of  similar  value,  that  is  evi- 
dence of  discrimination." 

The  Justice  Department  could  file  a  brief 
as  a  friend  of  the  court  in  the  Washington 
State  case  or  it  could  file  a  petition  to  inter- 
vene, which  would  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  larger  role  in  the  litigation.  In  either 
case,  Mr.  Reynolds's  recommendation  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  Solicitor  Gener- 
al. Rex  E.  Lee.  Aides  to  Mr.  Lee  who  have 
read  Judge  Tanner's  opinion  expressed  the 
same  objections  as  Mr.  Reynolds. 

Justice  Department  officials  do  not  usual- 
ly seek  White  House  approval  for  the  briefs 
they  file  in  court,  but  they  could  consult 
with  the  White  House  on  a  case,  such  as 
this  one.  having  political  significance. 

Mr.  Reynolds  and  other  Justice  Depart- 
ment lawyers  listed  three  specific  objections 
to  Judge  Tanners  ruling.  First,  they  said, 
the  disparity  in  wages  for  jobs  held  primari- 
ly by  men  and  those  held  primarily  by 
women  could  have  existed  without  discrimi- 
nation. "If  the  women  with  low-paying  jobs 
had  an  equal  opportunity  to  work  at  the 
jobs  with  higher  salaries  but  never  took  ad- 
vantage of  that  opportunity,  if  they  never 
sought  the  higher-paying  jobs,  where's  the 
discrimination?"  Mr.  Reynolds  asked. 

Second,  the  lawyers  said,  it  is  difficult  to 
assess  the  value  of  jobs  and  to  determine 
which  ones  are  comparable.  "How  do  you 
compare  the  poet  and  the  plumber?"  asked 
one  Justice  Department  attorney.  Third, 
they  said,  it  would  be  difficult  to  equalize 
salaries  for  jobs  deemed  to  be  equivalent  in 
value.  "Do  we  bump  everybody  up  or  do  we 
lower  everybody  down?"  Mr.  Reynolds 
asked.  ,    .    . 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  ruling  included 
many  secretaries,  nurses,  librarians  and 
food  service  workers.  The  precise  amount  of 
the  award  has  yet  to  be  determined,  but 
state  officials  estimated  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  $642  million  in  back  pay  and 
$195  million  in  raises  to  comply  with  the 

ruling.  _^,  „   , 

The  fight  over  "comparable  worth  is 
turning  into  a  major  political  issue  in  the 
Presidential  campaign.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
campaigning  in  Iowa,  endorsed  the  principle 


on  Thursday  as  he  criticized  I*resident  Rea- 
gan"s  record  with  respect  to  women.  Mr. 
Mondale,  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination,  said  the  Adminis- 
tratlon"s  record  was  marked  by  "sheer 
meanness,"'  and  he  said  there  had  been  "a 
failure  to  enforce  the  law  on  equal  pay  for 
comparable  effort."' 

"Two  other  Democratic  candidates.  Sena- 
tors John  Glenn  of  Ohio  and  Gary  Hart  of 
Colorado,  endorsed  the  goal  of  equal  pay  for 
comparable  work  at  a  Congressional  hearing 
m  1982. 

The  new  staff  director  of  the  United 
SUtes  Commission  on  Civil  Righte,  Linda 
Chavez,  said  that  comparable  worth  "may 
emerge  as  the  most  Important  civil  rights 
Issue  In  the  1980's."  In  a  memorandum  to 
commission  members  she  said,  "The  princi- 
ple that  underlies  comparable  worth  is  a 
fundamentally  radical  one  that  would  alter 
our  existing  marketplace  economy. "  At 
present,  she  said,  wages  are  typically  set 
through  collective  bargaining  and  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 


THREAT  TO  BLACKS  SEEN 

Many  public  opinion  polls  have  found  that 
Mr.  Reagan  has  less  support  among  women 
than  among  men.  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  assist- 
ant attorney  general,  said  that  "the  political 
overtones  of  comparable  worth  are  tied  in 
with  the  gender  gap  "  reflected  in  such  polls. 
Michael  J.  Horowitz,  counsel  to  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  has  played  a  key  role  behind  the 
scenes  in  shaping  Administration  policy  on 
civil  rights.  He  criticized  the  comparable 
worth  doctrine,  saying  it  would  help  middle- 
class  white  women  at  the  expense  of  blacks. 
Mr.  HorowiU  said:  "There  is  nothing  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  done  that  holds 
as  much  long-term  threat  to  the  black  com- 
munity as  comparable  worth.  The  mainte- 
nance man  will  be  paid  less  so  the  librarian 
can  be  paid  more.  ' 

In  1981,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
women  paid  less  than  men  were  entitled  to 
sue  their  employers,  even  if  jobs  performed 
by  the  two  sexes  were  not  identical.  The 
ruling  was  a  narrow  one  that  left  unresolved 
the  question  of  whether  employers  had  to 
provide  equal  pay  for  jobs  of  similar  diffi- 
culty or  value. 


GUARD  AND  RESERVE  PARTICI- 
PATION IN  GRENADA,  BEIRUT 
OPERATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery) Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  strong  supporter  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves  here  In  Congress. 
I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
following  factsheet  concerning  the 
participation  and  contributions  by  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  personnel  In 
Lebanon  and  in  the  Grenada  rescue 
operation. 

As  you  can  see.  these  men  and 
women  played  an  integral  part  in  both 
missions  and  they  continue  to  be  a 
strong  and  vital  part  of  the  national 
defense  forces  of  this  country. 
The  report  follows: 


National  Guard  and  Reserve  Participation 
IN  THE  Grenada  Rescue  Operation  and 
THE  Beirut  Incident 

A  summary  of  participation  as  of  Decem- 
ber 6,  1983: 

ARMY 

Army  National  Guard:  None. 

Army  Reserve:  Thirty  members  of  the 
Army  Reserve  volunteered  for  active  duty  in 
Grenada  and  have  been  participating  since 
November  9,  1983.  All  but  one  of  them  are 
members  of  the  345th  and  358th  Civil  Af- 
fairs Units  In  the  PhUadelphia  and  Norrls- 
town.  Pa.,  area.  The  lone  exception  is  a 
member  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  as- 
signed to  the  Army  Reserve  Personnel 
Center,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  reservlsU  have 
been  engaged  In  damage  assessment  and  the 
restoration  of  public  facilities  and  services, 
and  refugee  resettlements. 

NAVY 

Naval  Reserve;  Five  Naval  Reserve  crews 
supported  the  operations  flying  C-9  trans- 
port aircraft.  Crews  from  VR-56,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  VR-58,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  were  In- 
volved. A  Naval  Reserve  C-9  aircraft  also 
took  part  in  the  initial  evacuation  of  wound- 
ed American  Marines  from  Beirut. 

MARINES  CORPS 

Marine  Corps  Reserve:  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve participation  in  the  Grenada  oper- 
ations has  been  limited  to  public  affairs  ac- 
tivities and  augmentation  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Command  Center.  Nearly  20  reserve 
officers  have  assisted  in  these  efforts  which 
also  involved  responding  to  public  inquiries 
on  the  Lebanon  crisis. 

AIR  PORCE 

Air  National  Guard:  Elements  of  the 
189th  Air  Refueling  Group,  Arkaiaas  Air 
National  Guard,  flew  refueling  sorties  in 
support  of  U.S.  Air  Force  aircraft  proceed- 
ing to  the  Granada  area. 

Air  Force  Reserve:  Air  Force  Reserve 
units  and  personnel  in  tactical  and  strategic 
airlift  units,  weapons  system  security 
flights,  aerial  ports,  aeromed  evacuation 
flights,  intelligence,  and  public  affairs  have 
participated  directly  m  the  Grenada  oper- 
ation. 

Military  Airlift  Command  missions  flown 
in  direct  support  of  Grenada  included  20 
strategic  airlift  missions  consisting  of  229 
hours  and  four  tactical  airlift  missions  of  35 
flight  hours.  Air  Force  Reserve  uniU  flew 
the  first  load  of  students  out  of  Grenada  to 
Charleston,  S.C.  Similar  missions  were 
flown  in  direct  support  of  Beirut  Involving 
six  strategic  airlift  missions  for  63  hours. 

Strategic  Air  Command  tanker  missions 
flown  In  support  of  Grenada  included  11 
sorties  for  65  hours.  The  78th  and  79th  Air 
Refueling  Squadrons  of  the  452d  Air  Refu- 
eling Wing,  which  is  headquartered  at 
March  Air  Force  Base,  Riverside.  Calif.,  re- 
fueled fighters,  airllfters  and  reconnais- 
sance aircraft.  Although  they  were  not 
given  the  sites  of  operations  or  the  expected 
duration,  every  member  of  the  units  who 
could  be  contacted  volunteered  for  Immedi- 
ate duty.» 


THE  DAY  AFTER 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  tne  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  (Mrs. 
Boxer)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war  looms  so 
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clearly  over  our  heads.  I  believe  it  is 
crucial  for  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
with  me  our  dire  situation  with  the 
hope  that  such  recognition  may  cause 
us  to  alter  in  a  positive  way  the  course 
of  events  to  come.  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  San  FYancisco  Chronicle 
of  November  21.  1983,  by  Herb  Caen 
which  eloquently  speaks  to  our  plight. 
The  Day  Afteb 

Were  ail  still  here.  I  see.  Hello  and  con- 
gratulations. Last  night,  on  the  nations  TV 
screen-s-  the  communal  electronic  fireplace 
around  which  we  all  gather— the  heartland 
of  Kansas  was  vaporized  in  a  nuclear  attack, 
but  today  life  goes  on.  It  was  only  a  'show." 
which  is  what  TV  is  all  about.  Shows  and 
ratings.  Obviously.  I  am  writing  this  before 
■The  Day  After"  was  shown— that  word 
again— so  I  am  in  no  position  to  comment  on 
It.  Prom  advance  reports,  however,  nothing 
quite  like  it  has  ever  been  shown  on  the 
small  screen.  Long  before  the  broadcast,  it 
t>egain  stirring  up  the  beasts  and  the  doves, 
and  that  s  a  good  thing  right  there  Herman 
Kahn  may  have  been  able  to  -think  al)out 
the  unthinkable.  •  but  the  rest  of  us  tend  to 
sweep  the  most  crucial  question  of  our 
time— nuclear  warfare— under  the  carpet 
and  go  about  the  daily  business  of  living, 
dying  only  gradually  in  the  process. 

One  must  congratulate  the  ABC  network, 
usually  scoffed  at  as  schlocky.  for  taking  on 
a  project  of  such  importance  and  magni- 
tude. From  the  previews,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  show"  is  devastating  in  its  impact. 
Young  children  were  advised  not  to  see  it. 
and   older   ones   only    in    the   company    of 

adulu"  and  with  parental  guidance." 
Since  "adults"  have  brought  us  to  the  point 
where  we  can  blow  up  the  world,  that 
seemed  rather  fatuous,  but  no  matter.  If 
"The  Day  After"  is  as  powerful  as  the  critics 
have  painted  it.  a  major  service  has  t)een 
performed.  If  the  message  is  taken  with  ap- 
propriate seriousness— yes.  this  wonderful 
and  awful  planet  can  be  destroyed  in  a  very 
few  minutes— the  chances  for  peace  may 
have  been  enhanced. 

"The  Day  After'  seems  to  have  set  the 
stage  for  a  debate  that  has  been  simmering 
just  below  the  surface  for  a  long  time.  Some 
commentators  have  wondered  how  "The 
Day  After"  could  be  termed  "controversial" 
when  everybody  is  against  nuclear  war.  but 
it  is  more  complicated  than  that.  It  is  not 
even  provable  that  everybody  IS  against  nu- 
clear war  You've  heard  the  hawks  in  Wash- 
ington talk  about  controlled"  warfare.  We 
build  "tactical"  nuclear  weapons  that,  theo- 
retically, are  for  use  only  on  the  battlefield 
"in  limited  situations":  war  and  football  ter- 
minology mix  nicely.  It  is  only  our  strate- 
gic" weapons  that  are  meant  to  fly  the 
oceans  and  "take  out"  cities  and  countries. 
If  a  movie  like  The  Day  After"  takes  us 
away  from  all  this  euphemistic  nonsense 
and  shows  what  actually  happens— people 
being  vaporized,  radiation  wiping  out  the 
survivors,  no  escape— perhaps  the  dialogue 
can  t>e  simplified,  at  least.  No  glory  comes 
whistling  out  of  a  silo. 

And  so  we  go  al>out  our  daily  business, 
trying  to  ignore  the  fact  that  we  are  all 
living  under  a  nuclear  cloud,  our  lives  held 
hostage  to  a  button  that  may  never  be 
pressed.  We  go  to  the  Big  Game,  we  feast 
our  eyes  on  the  glories  of  the  Vatican  at  the 
de  Young  Museum,  we  watch  Sunday  foot- 
ball, we  talk  about  the  latest  restaurants, 
the  lousy  traffic,  the  crummy  politicians, 
but  all  the  while  we  know  that  only  one 


thing  matters:  peace.  Of  course  "everybody" 
is  for  peace,  but  peace  is  controversial,  too. 
Those  who  are  most  outraged  by  "The  Day 
After  ■  are  the  nuclear  deterrent  hawks,  who 
believe  that  only  by  staying  "ahead  of  the 
Russians"  can  peace  be  maintained.  They 
have  history  on  their  side:  the  world  has  not 
blown  up  yet.  so  "nuclear  deterrence"  must 
l)e  working,  right?  Yes.  If  you  can  accept  a 
world  bristling  with  weapons,  waiting  for 
the  fateful  accident,  the  misunderstood 
message,  the  WTong  move,  the  madman  in 
the  Kremlin  or  While  House. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  what  the  nuclear 
age  is  doing  to  us.  The  frustration  Is  im- 
mense. How  many  times  have  you  heard  a 
person  say  in  agonized  tones.  "If  we  could 
just  sit  dowTi  with  the  Russians—.  Why,  if  I 
could  sit  down  with  the  Russians.  I  t>et  I 
could  work  this  thing  out  in  no  time.  They 
don't  want  war,  we  don't  want  war.  what's 
the  problem?"  The  problem  is  the  power 
game,  the  clash  of  ideologies,  the  stubborn- 
ness of  all  sides,  the  endless  playing  of 
games  by  txjys  posing  as  men.  and  we  are 
the  helpless  pawns.  Well,  not  so  helpless, 
perhaps.  The  nuclear  freeze  groups  are  get- 
ting their  message  through  to  some  of  the 
world's  leaders.  There  is  a  "peace  lobby."  a 
poor  second  to  the  arms  lobby,  granted.  The 
big  money  is  where  it  always  is.  making  a 
profit  right  up  to  the  end.  Albert  Einstein's 
warning  that  the  atomic  age  has  changed 
"everything  but  our  way  of  thinking"  was 
never  more  applicable  than  to  those  who  be- 
lieve that  what  lies  ahead  is  "just  another 
war." 

It  is  distressing  to  read  about  the  effect  of 
the  nuclear  arms  buildup  on  young  chil- 
dren. If  we  are  to  believe  the  interviews  and 
the  heart-breaking  letters,  many  of  them 
are  close  to  hopelessness  and  total  break- 
down. This  erosion  of  what  has  always  been 
our  last  best  hope— our  kids,  our  wonderful 
kids— should  be  enough,  in  itself,  to  make 
peace  everybody's  first  priority.  That  it 
isn't,  so  tar  as  this  administration  is  con- 
cerned. IS  appallingly  clear.  The  buildup 
continues,  the  missiles  proliferate  and  man 
becomes  the  last  of  the  endangered  species 
The  arms  talks  in  Geneva  falter  tmd  the 
cold  war  turns  wintry. 

The  great  holidays  lie  ahead— feasting  and 
rejoicing  as  the  wild  bells  ring  out.  Never 
has  there  been  so  much  to  pray  for.« 


merits.  Allowing  1  hour  of  debate- 
that  means  total  time  of  debate,  be- 
cause there  would  have  been  no  hear- 
ings, no  testimony,  no  witnesses,  no 
chance  to  invoke  the  basic  American 
ideals  of  a  fair  hearing  for  everyone, 
regardless  of  their  views— would  not 
permit  this  process  to  take  place.  The 
legislative  process  would  be  turned 
into  a  railroad,  and  the  House  would 
end  up  spending  far  less  of  its  time  on 
a  change  in  the  U.S.  Constitution  than 
it  would  on  a  routine  bill. 

I  also  object  to  the  use  of  clearly  im- 
proper procedural  tactics  to  force  al- 
leged votes  on  an  issue.  We  will  soon 
be  subject  to,  no  doubt,  a  flurry  of 
press  releases  denouncing  a  "vote 
against  school  prayer,"  when  in  fact 
Mr.  Walker  and  others  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  at  all 
with  the  supposed  issue  at  hand.  The 
issue  at  stake  is  the  preservation  of 
the  integrity  of  the  process  by  which 
we  amend  our  basic  principles.  Surely 
the  supporters  of  school  prayer  de- 
serve better  than  this,  because  efforts 
to  erode  the  constitutional  process,  no 
matter  how  worthy  the  issue  on  whose 
behalf  the  erosion  would  take  place, 
serve  no  legitimate  end.» 


SCHOOL  PRAYER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Coleman)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  opposition  to 
the  motion  offered  by  Mr.  Walker  of 
Permsylvania  to  bring  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  school  prayer  directly 
to  the  floor  of  the  House,  bypassing 
the  committee  process  and  limiting 
debate  on  this  important  issue  to  a 
mere  1  hour. 

This  motion  would  create  a  terrible 
precedent  for  considering  any  change 
to  the  basic  principles  of  the  Republic. 
Every  constitutional  amendment  we 
have  ever  had  has  been  preceded  by 
extensive  hearings  where  opponents 
and  supporters  can  have  sufficient 
time  to  present  their  case  and  allow 
Members  of  Congress  to  weigh  the 
facts    of    the    issue    based    on    their 


THE  FAIRNESS  ISSUE  AND  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thought  it  would  be  useful  to  try  to 
put  in  perspective  a  little  bit  some  of 
the  things  that  took  place  on  the 
House  floor  earlier,  and  I  would  like  to 
lead  off,  in  putting  that  in  perspective 
by.  first  of  all,  thanking  you.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  your  indulgence  during 
that  period  of  time  when  words  got  a 
little  heated  and  things  got  a  little 
sticky  at  times.  We  appreciate  the 
work  that  the  Chair  did  during  that 
period  of  time,  and  we  thank  you  for 
putting  up  with  what  was  sometimes  a 
tough  situation. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  understand  that  we  opened  up 
this  legislative  session  by  trying  to 
point  out  that  there  is  a  problem  in 
this  House  of  Representatives.  The 
problem  is  that  the  majority  party, 
the  liberals  in  this  body  who  talk  so 
much  about  fairness  but  who  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  use  rules  and  laws  to 
trample  the  minority,  do  not  play  by 
the  rules.  When  the  rules  are  used  in  a 
way  which  they  do  not  agree  with, 
they  simply  ignore  the  rules  and  go 
on.  That  is  not  only  unfair,  it  is  down- 
right dictatorial.  That  was  a  part  of  a 
number  of  things  that  were  done  on 
this  House  floor  today. 

First  of  all,  it  was  raised  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  we  should  dispense 


with  Calendar  Wednesday.  That  re- 
quest was  objected  to. 

Why  was  it  objected  to?  Because 
Calendar  Wednesday  is  a  means  by 
which  we  can  get  around  the  schedul- 
ing that  takes  place  by  the  majority 
leadership.  In  the  last  several  weeks  of 
the  previous  session,  what  we  found 
was  that  the  majority  leadership  was 
perfectly  willing  to  use  the  schedule  of 
the  House  for  its  own  purposes.  So, 
one  of  the  things  that  we  have  had  to 
decide  is  that  we  will  not  permit  that 
to  go  on  without  some  sort  of  counter- 
force,  and  that  counterforce  can  be 
the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  that 
would  at  least  allow  legislation  to 
come  to  the  floor  through  some  other 
means  than  the  schedule  put  forth  by 
the  majority  leadership.  That  may  not 
produce  everything  that  we  want,  but 
it  will  assure  that  a  broader  base  of 
legislation  will  come  before  this  House 
and  that  the  individual  Members  of 
this  House  will  have  more  say  in  what 
it  is  that  is  considered. 

That  is  the  kind  of  democracy  that 
this  House  of  Representatives  is  sup- 
posed to  be.  It  is  the  kind  of  democra- 
cy that  we  ought  to  be  pursuing,  not 
abandoning  through  unanimous  con- 
sent requests  every  week. 

Later  on  a  number  of  us  asked  iman- 
imous  consent  to  bring  to  the  floor 
some  pieces  of  legislation  that  have 
languished  in  House  committees  for 
literally  years.  I  personally  asked  that 
we  bring  to  the  floor  the  school  prayer 
amendment. 

Why  did  I  do  that?  That  is  an 
amendment  that  has  been  around  for 
almost  20  years.  The  American  people 
have  for  that  whole  period,  over  20 
years,  supported  that  amendment  by 
overwhelming  numbers.  The  polling 
data  shows  80  percent  of  the  people  on 
an  average  support  the  idea  of  allow- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  allow  voluntary  prayer  in  the 
public  schools.  Yet,  in  that  20-year 
period,  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
the  vote  on  this  House  floor  for  some- 
thing that  the  American  people  are 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of. 

Why?  Because  in  the  unfair  commit- 
tee structure  that  we  discussed,  at 
some  length  earlier  on,  they  do  not 
permit  that  kind  of  legislation  to  come 
to  the  floor. 

What  happened?  Well,  the  request 
that  we  made  was  a  far  fairer  request 
than  that  which  brought  the  Equal 
Rights  amendment  to  the  floor  just 
the  other  day.  The  request  that  I 
made  was  for  an  open  rule  that  would 
allow  for  corisideration  of  that  amend- 
ment, an  open  rule,  meaning  that  we 
would  have  been  allowed  to  debated 
amendments  and  we  would  have  been 
allowed  full  debate  of  the  issue.  The 
other  day,  when  the  majority  leader- 
ship scheduled  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  the  floor,  they  did  it 
under  a  gag  rule  that  allowed  no 
amendments  and  30  minutes  of  debate. 


So  what  we  were  proposing  was  a  far 
fairer  procedure  than  that  which  the 
majority  party  has  used  within  the 
last  few  weeks  to  bring  a  constituional 
amendment  to  the  floor. 

What  happened?  Well,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Coleman) 
turned  down  our  ability  to  consider 
that  issue.  He  singly  decided  that  this 
House  should  not  consider  prayer. 

We  have  some  other  requests  that 
we  said  the  House  ought  to  cor^ider. 
First,  a  balanced-budget  amendment. 
That  also  was  turned  down. 

We  say  now  that  we  ought  to  consid- 
er line-item  vetoes,  since  the  Grace 
Commission  recently  recommended 
that  as  a  way  to  get  a  handle  on  $200 
billion-a-year  deficits.  That  was  turned 
down. 

We  said  that  on  this  day,  when  there 
are  thousands  of  Americans  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  standing  up  for  the 
rights  of  the  unborn,  that  amendment 
ought  to  come  out  here  to  at  least  be 
voted  on.  That,  too,  wais  turned  down. 
All  of  those  amendment  were  to  be 
brought  out  here  under  a  procedure 
much  fairer  than  the  procedure  that 
was  used  for  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment just  a  few  weeks  ago.  But  they 
were  turned  down. 

It  is  unfair.  It  is  dictatorial.  So  what 
we  then  said  was  that  we  needed  to 
have  some  time,  some  time  over  the 
next  several  weeks  to  discuss  some  of 
these  matters,  to  have  some  time  of 
our  own,  since  we  do  not  get  the  time 
from  the  Democrats;  since  they  will 
not  allow  those  issues  to  come  out 
here  on  this  floor  to  be  discussed,  then 
we  ought  to  have  some  time  of  our 
own  to  discuss  those  issues  and  to  let 
the  American  people  know  exactly 
what  is  going  on  in  this  body. 

So  I  requested  time,  time  for  each  of 
the  days  that  we  are  to  be  in  session  in 
this  legislative  year.  I  requested  4 
hours  of  time  to  have  some  debate 
controlled  by  the  minority. 

And  what  happened  on  that?  Well, 
once  again,  the  dictatorship  of  the  ma- 
jority came  down  hard.  Once  again 
they  said  flatly,  No.  They  said: 

Even  though  you  are  within  the  rules, 
even  though  the  rules  clearly  allow  you  to 
take  that  lime,  we  are  not  going  to  permit 
it.  There  is  no  way  we  are  going  to  allow  you 
to  schedule  that  kind  of  debate  and  allow 
the  minority  to  make  its  case  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

This  is  the  "Party  of  Fairness"  now. 
We  are  talking  about  the  party  that 
says  they  stand  up  for  minority  rights, 
the  party  that  says  that  they  believe 
in  open  discussion  and  open  debate. 
That  is  what  they  say,  but  their  ac- 
tions do  not  prove  it. 

And  I  would  say  to  the  Members 
that  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  who  was 
making  some  comments  about  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, has  a  point,  because  they  have 
been  practicing  exactly  those  kinds  of 
tactics  right  here  on  the  House  floor 


for  years.  Jesse  Jackson  has  found  the 
convention  unfair,  and  I  am  sure  it  is. 
I  am  sure  the  rules  there  have  been 
stacked  for  the  good  old  boys  just  like 
the  rules  around  here  are  stacked  for 
the  good  old  boys,  to  make  sure  that 
the  candidate  selected  is  not  really  a 
free  choice,  but  is  mandated  by  the 
procedures. 

It  is  appalling.  What  happened  when 
he  took  his  case  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee the  other  day?  Well,  they  ran 
him  out.  They  said  there  is  no  way 
they  are  going  to  consider  changing 
their  rules.  So  much  for  that  minority 
participation  in  the  Democratic  con- 
vention. So  much  for  minority  partici- 
pation here  on  the  House  floor. 

I  think  the  American  people  need  to 
understand  and  they  need  to  become 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  their 
House  has  become  a  virtual  dictator- 
ship in  which  "You  had  better  go 
along  or  you  don't  get  along,"  in  which 
you  had  better  sit  back  and  accept 
your  fate  or  they  will  use  their  rules  to 
roll  over  you  like  a  steamroller. 

That  is  a  sad  commentary.  It  Is  not 
unprecedented,  however.  This  House 
has  had  dictatorships  of  the  majority 
in  the  past.  There  have  been  other 
times  when  the  rules  have  become  a 
cover  for  outright  dictatorship  and  the 
House  has  seen  fit  to  move  toward  re- 
forming itself  and  changing  that 
status  quo. 

It  appears  to  me  as  though  it  is  time 
for  a  change  now,  and  I  for  one  and,  I 
think,  a  number  of  my  colleagues  are 
committed  to  trying  to  bring  about 
some  of  those  changes  over  the  next 
several  weeks. 


D  1530 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
American  people  once  again  have  a 
body  in  Congress  where  they  truly 
have  a  say,  where  there  is  fairness, 
where  equal  voices  are  heard  so  that 
the  Nation's  business  can  be  articulat- 
ed in  a  way  which  reflects  the  people's 
will.  That  is  not  the  case  here. 

This  has  become  a  body  of  the  elite. 
That  elitism  is  trampling  democracy 
and  must  be  stopped. 


AMERICA  THREATENED 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  a  number  of  things  which  have 
happened  today  which  I  think  are  a 
little  different  than  possibly  some 
Members  had  expected.  I  think  we 
should  continue  to  place  these  in  a 
framework  so  that  people  can  under- 
stand what  it  is  we  are  attempting  to 
do  and  why  we  are  attempting  to  do  it. 
During  the  break  between  the  end  of 
the  first  session  and  the  beginning  of 
this  session  of  the  98th  Congress.  I 
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went  home  and  I  read  the  newspapers 
and  listened  to  television.  I  was  struck 
that  there  are  two  great  strategies 
which  will  dominate  Washington, 
dominate  American  politics  and  domi- 
nate the  House  of  Representatives  in 
this  2d  session  of  the  98th  Congress. 

First,  there  is  the  strong  effort  by 
establishment  politicians  in  both  par- 
ties to  avoid  tackling  any  specific 
tough  issue  which  might  threaten 
their  reelection. 

Second,  there  is  a  deliberate  and  de- 
termined effort  by  the  liberal  leader- 
ship in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  use  the  rules  of  the  House  to  stran- 
gle the  will  of  the  American  people. 

These  two  strategies  tie  in  together 
and  compound  our  problems  in  two 
ways.  First,  as  I  said,  avoiding  any  real 
risk  taking  issue:  and  second,  using  the 
rules  and  structure  of  the  House  to 
block  any  efforts  to  change  Washing- 
ton or  the  Federal  Government.  If 
these  two  strategies  succeed,  then  the 
American  people  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  their  voice  and  their  vote 
have  no  meaning  and  no  impact. 

Let  me  deal  with  each  strategy  by 
itself.  First,  the  establishment  politi- 
cians are  afraid  of  the  American 
people.  They  are  afraid  to  talk  openly 
about  the  budget  deficits,  about  waste 
in  defense,  about  the  problems  of 
automatic  entitlement  increases  and 
about  the  continuing  difficulties  in  ag- 
riculture and  decaying  industries.  Yet 
the  American  people  are  not  stupid. 
The  American  people  know  that  any 
recovery  based  on  11  percent  interest 
rates  is  a  very  shaky  recovery  in  the 
long  run. 

The  American  people  know  that 
heavy  debts  in  Latin  America  and 
Eastern  Europe  are  risks  for  all  our 
prosperity  for  the  entire  next  genera- 
tion. 

The  American  people  know  that  the 
growing  trade  war  with  our  allies  in 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  is  not  good 
for  us,  not  good  for  the  survival  of 
freedom  and  not  good  for  the  prosperi- 
ty of  anyone. 

The  American  people  know  that  in- 
stability in  the  Middle  East  and  in 
Central  America  means  instability  In 
every  neighborhood. 

The  American  people  know  that 
there  is  a  continuing  spread  of  cocaine 
use  and  that  in  fact  drug  dealers  are 
often  the  wealthiest  people  in  their 
towns. 

Just  this  morning,  flying  up  from 
Atlanta,  I  read  a  story  about  a  former 
Georgian  who  escaped  from  prison  3 
years  ago.  He  was  picked  up  yesterday 
in  Colombia,  having  master-minded 
what  would  have  been,  had  it  succeed- 
ed, a  $2  billion— not  million— a  $2  bil- 
lion cocaine  shipment. 

There  is  the  continuing  assault  on 
freedom  of  religion  by  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union.  Ironically,  to  tie 
together  drugs  and  religion  for  a 
moment,  on  the  very  same  day  that  I 


was  visited  by  ministers  who  were 
deeply  concerned  about  Christian  par- 
ents being  arrested  in  Nebraska  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  a  Christian  school,  there  was  a 
story  on  the  radio  about  the  movie  ac- 
tress Jodie  Foster  being  picked  up  for 
cocaine  by  U.S.  drug  inspectors.  While 
the  parents  were  kept  in  jail,  she  was 
released  because  she  did  not  have 
enough  cocaine  to  Justify  t>eing  pros- 
ecuted. 

The  message  to  any  young  American 
was  simple.  It  is  very  dangerous  to 
want  Christian  education.  It  is  not 
nearly  as  dangerous  to  use  cocaine. 

There  is  story  after  story  about 
waste  in  defense  spending. 

With  all  these  stories,  people  know 
we  face  an  era  of  change.  Our  values 
are  in  fact  being  challenged.  Our 
world  is,  in  fact,  not  prosperous  and 
not  stable.  And  much  of  what  the 
news  media  commonly  reports  to  us 
are  the  signs  of  hope  on  the  part  of 
politicians.  But  these  politicians  are 
much  like  young  children  walking 
down  a  hallway  in  the  dark,  hoping  to 
tiptoe  past  any  monsters  that  might 
be  asleep.  These  politicians  are  hoping 
to  get  to  the  election  without  a  major 
Latin  American  country  going  bank- 
rupt, hoping  to  get  to  the  election 
without  a  European  trade  war  break- 
ing out  in  full  force,  hoping  to  get  to 
the  election  without  a  gigantic  scandal 
in  defense  procurement,  hoping  to  get 
to  the  election  without  a  real  crisis  in 
interest  rates  and  a  real  collapse  of 
the  economy. 

It  strikes  me  that  those  politicians' 
hopes  are  not  good  enough  for  our 
children,  for  future  generations,  or  for 
ourselves.  They  teach  us  to  deny  reali- 
ty, to  hide  from  problems  and  to  say  in 
effect,  "Elect  me  and  don't  ask  me  to 
tell  you  the  truth  and  then  somehow, 
magically,  after  the  election  I  will  get 
together  in  a  dark  room  with  a  group 
of  other  men  and  women  and  we  will 
decide  solutions  without  ever  having 
told  you." 

That  it  seems  to  me  is  to  deny  the 
very  purpose  of  elections.  Elections 
should  not  be  times  of  fear  In  which 
the  politicians  mumble  vaguely  and 
hope  for  reelection  without  Informing 
the  people  back  home.  Elections,  In 
fact,  should  be  precisely  the  opposite. 
Elections  are  a  time  for  new  ideas,  for 
discussion  of  new  problems,  for  analy- 
sis of  new  solutions.  Elections  are  a 
time  when  people  ought  to  say 
straight  up,  "Yes,  we  have  too  big  a 
deficit,"  and  the  answer  would  be.  In 
my  case,  to  control  spending.  My  liber- 
al Democratic  friends  would  answer 
that  we  need  to  raise  taxes. 

But  it's  Important  that  we  should 
both  tell  you  our  answers. 

If,  in  fact,  you  want  a  lot  more 
spending  and  you  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it,  either  with  high  Inflation  or 
with  high  interest  rates  or  high  taxes, 
you  should  vote  for  Walter  Mondale. 


It  Is  perfectly  reasonable  if  you  want  a 
tax  increase  to  vote  for  a  candidate 
whose  philosophy  and  position  offers 
you  that.  But  at  the  same  time,  those 
of  us  who  claim,  and  have  claimed  as  a 
party  for  40  years  that  deficits  matter, 
have  an  obligation  to  tell  you  what  we 
would  do.  It  is  not  good  enough  to 
offer  mush  and  vague  hopes.  In  fact, 
we  have  to  offer  solutions  and  then  be 
willing  to  stand  up  and  debate  them. 

Furthermore,  the  problems  we  face 
as  a  Nation  are  not  unique  to  the 
United  States.  They  are  happening  to 
the  entire  Western  World.  It  Is  very 
Important  for  the  survival  of  freedom 
on  this  planet  that  we  have  the  cour- 
age, through  our  leaders,  to  talk  with 
our  people.  It  Is  important  that  every- 
one in  the  Western  World— the  Ger- 
mans, the  Belgians,  the  French  and  in- 
cluding the  Japanese— can  look  and 
can  see  how  we  wrestle  with  problems. 
Because  quite  frankly,  if  we  have  not 
got  the  guts  to  solve  our  problems, 
they  sure  are  not.  either.  They  are 
looking  to  us  for  leadership. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  undergoing  a 
great  revolution  In  how  we  communi- 
cate. In  how  we  produce  goods  and 
services  and  in  how  we  live  together  in 
a  family,  a  neighborhood  and  a  socie- 
ty. That  revolution  is  something 
which  is  occurring  from  Tokyo  to 
Berlin.  It  is  such  a  fundamental  revo- 
lution that  It  becomes  what  Alvln 
Toffler  calls  a  Third  Wave.  It  relates 
directly  to  how  we  communicate. 

It  is  totally  appropriate  that  this 
talk  I  am  giving  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  can  be  seen  across  the  Nation. 
Newspapers,  which  will  report  it  will 
use  computers  to  do  so.  because  in  fact 
each  of  the  three  great  revolutions  of 
human  experience  have  involved  a  rev- 
olution in  communications.  With  the 
rise  of  agriculture,  man  Invented  writ- 
ing—at  first  In  the  form  of  stick  sym- 
bols, then  In  the  form  of  cuneiform 
figures,  and  only  finally  In  the  form  of 
an  alphabet.  That  writing  allowed  us 
to  keep  records.  It  allowed  us  to  teach 
generations.  When  somebody  had  a 
particularly  useful  insight,  they  were 
able  to  write  It  down  so  that  other 
generations  could  read  it.  That  is  why 
today  we  have  a  Bible,  because  we  can 
read  the  lessons  of  4.000  years  ago. 
Writing  was  the  base  of  the  high  civili- 
zation of  the  agricultural  era. 

Then  3.000  years  later,  the  industrial 
revolution  was  based  on  the  discovery 
of  printing— particularly  with  Gutten- 
berg's  invention  of  movable  type  in 
1432  and  the  Idea  that  we  could  now 
print  so  that  everybody  could  have 
access  to  a  book.  Books  had  been  very 
expensive  before  then.  They  had 
taken  1  year  of  a  Monk's  time  to  write. 
But  with  printing,  they  became  rela- 
tively cheap,  not  very  cheap,  but  rela- 
tively cheap  for  everybody  to  have 
access  to  knowledge. 


Finally,  in  the  last  40  years  we  have 
had  the  third  great  revolution  in 
human  experience  in  mass  communi- 
cation, such  as  television,  radio,  com- 
puters, and  the  telephone.  We  are  now 
becoming  a  communications  rich 
world  in  which  you  can  watch,  as  all  of 
us  did  yesterday,  a  Super  Bowl  live 
and  in  color  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try, transmitted  by  satellite  and  re- 
ceived in  our  homes. 

This  Third  Wave  of  change  Is  the  In- 
vention of  an  information  society  to 
replace  the  Second  Wave  industrial  so- 
ciety and  the  First  Wave  agricultural 
society.  That  Third  Wave,  described  In 
Alvin  Toffler's  book  of  that  name  and 
in  John  Nesbitt's  Megatrends,  has 
built  into  it  an  enormous  level  of 
change  for  all  of  us. 

We  are  living  only  through  the  early 
stages  of  this  wave,  and  we  face  real 
decisions. 

The  key  is  not  just  "where  are  we 
going."  The  key  is  "how  do  we  manage 
the  transition?" 

Most  people  are  not  rich.  They  are 
not  geniuses.  They  are  not  even  simply 
courageous.  They  just  want  to  live  a 
nice,  decent  life.  They  want  to  know 
what  they  must  give  society  In  order 
to  get  a  reasonable  return? 

They  would  like  to  know:  what 
should  they  study  in  order  to  get  a 
decent  job:  where  should  they  work  in 
order  to  earn  a  decent  living;  and  how 
should  they  live  in  order  to  allow  their 
own  children  to  grow  up  in  a  safe 
neighborhood. 
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They  do  not  want  to  be  told  where 
we  will  be  in  100  years  or  In  50  years 
or  in  30  years.  They  want  to  know 
what  they  should  do  this  week  In 
order  to  live  a  little  better  next  week. 

Let  me  say  that  both  parties— the 
Republicans  and  the  Democrats— have 
failed  miserably  at  managing  the  tran- 
sition from  a  second  wave  industrial 
society  to  a  Third  Wave  information 
society.  The  senior  politicians  of  both 
parties  have  been  hiding.  They  are  un- 
willing to  confront  the  American 
public  with  the  level  of  change  that  Is 
Inevitable,  and  unable  to  begin  the  dia- 
logue. 

Yet,  the  changes  are  obvious.  In 
every  industrial  society  in  the  world- 
Japan,  Germany.  France,  Britain,  and 
the  United  States,  to  name  a  few— ag- 
riculture faces  a  crisis. 

In  every  single  Industrial  society  in 
the  world  the  liberal  welfare  state— 
whether  it  is  a  social  democratic  liber- 
al welfare  state  in  Germany,  a  Tory 
liberal  welfare  state  In  Britain,  or  the 
current  liberal  welfare  state  In  Amer- 
ica—has a  crisis  in  transfer  payments. 
This  has  happened  because  over  the 
last  30  years  politicians  have  learned 
how  to  give  away  more  money  than 
they  have  had  the  courage  to  take 
from  workers.  Yet  over  that  time,  the 
tax  burden  on  workers  has  risen  so 


dramatically  that  young  Americans 
are  going  to  have  a  very  hard  time 
paying  for  the  national  debt,  paying 
for  their  grandparents,  paying  for 
those  who  do  not  and  will  not  work, 
and  paying  for  all  of  the  different  gov- 
ernment bureaucracies.  They  have 
hardly  any  hope  of  saving  enough 
money  to  buy  a  house  or  to  send  their 
own  children  to  college. 

So  we  hve  a  crisis  In  every  country  In 
the  Western  World  of  transfer  pay- 
ments. There  is  such  a  degree  of  crisis 
that,  even  In  Denmark,  one  of  the 
most  heavily  socialized  countries  In 
the  Western  World,  there  is  now  rebel- 
lion by  right  of  center  parties  who  are 
beginning  to  win  elections  by  offering 
to  cutback  on  the  liberal  welfare  state. 
Third,  every  Western  society  has  a 
centralized  bureaucracy  that  Is  too 
large.  There  are  too  many  decisions 
made  in  Paris,  too  many  decisions 
made  in  London,  too  many  decisions 
made  In  Tokyo,  and  certainly,  far  too 
many  decisions  made  in  Washington. 

Ironically,  the  crisis  of  centralist  bu- 
reaucracy is  so  great  that  Mitterand, 
the  socialist  President  of  France,  has 
proposed  a  radical  decentralization  of 
the  French  Government.  Imagine  a 
government  so  bureaucratic  and  so 
centralized  that  its  first  socialist  Presi- 
dent is  now  proposing  to  dismantle 
large  chunks  of  that  bureaucracy. 

Furthermore,  and  fourth.  In  every 
Western  society,  there  is  considerable 
resistance  to  the  transition  to  high 
technology.  In  every  one  of  our  coun- 
tries, people  are  afraid  to  change. 
People  worry  about  their  jobs.  People 
worry  about  new  skills.  They  are  em- 
barrassed about  what  they  do  not 
know. 

There  is  a  television  commercial  on 
that  shows  a  10-  or  11 -year-old  girl, 
talking  with  her  friend  about  the  new 
computer  she  talked  her  father  Into 
buying.  He  is  working  in  the  back- 
ground in  his  den.  She  closes  the  com- 
mercial by  saying  how  proud  she  Is  at 
11  that  her  father  Is  learning  how  to 
use  the  computer  she  talked  him  Into 
buying. 

I  think  all  of  us  share  that  feeling. 
All  of  us  are  worried  about  these  new 
Instruments  and  new  technologies  as 
to  what  they  mean  and  how  they  are 
going  to  change  our  lives. 

I  was  comforted  by  my  85-year-old 
Aunt  Loma.  She  was  bom  5  years 
before  the  airplane,  before  the  mass 
produced  automobile,  a  generation 
before  radio,  and  a  generation  and  a 
half  before  television.  She  had  already 
retired  when  man  reached  the  moon, 
and  she  was  a  young  woman  when  we 
discovered  p>enlclllln.  Aunt  Loma  reas- 
sured me  that  It  was  all  right;  that  In 
fact  as  William  Faulkner  said,  man- 
kind will  endure  and  prevail. 

But  we  need  leadership  to  tell  us 
that  we  will  endure  and  prevail.  We 
need  leadership  that  reaches  out  and 
helps  people  In  the  Mahoning  Valley 


and  In  Cedartown,  Ga.,  to  be  able  to 
make  the  transition.  We  need  leader- 
ship that  says,  yes  to  training  people; 
yes,  yes  to  solving  the  problem;  and 
yes,  to  Inventing  new  jobs. 

Finally,  fifth.  In  every  Western  soci- 
ety, there  is  a  problem  of  defense  and 
survival.  This  problem  occurs  at  three 
levels.  It  occurs  first  because  we  have 
not  yet  in  the  liberal  societies  of  the 
West  been  able  to  talk  honestly  about 
the  evils  that  are  available  In  the 
world  and  threaten  all  of  us.  We  must 
deal  with  this  evil  whether  It  is  a  ter- 
rorist with  a  bomb,  the  Soviet  Union 
that  can  have  slave  labor  camps,  or 
the  International  danger  of  nuclear 
war. 

Second,  we  In  the  West,  In  order  to 
survive  in  the  face  of  both  organized, 
systematic  society  terrorism  by  coun- 
tries such  as  Iran,  Syria,  and  Libya, 
and  In  the  face  of  the  threat  of  Soviet 
totalitarianism,  must  develop  the  ca- 
pacity to  defend  ourselves  for  50  or 
100  years.  This  must  be  on  a  scale  that 
we  have  never  seen  before.  Yet,  we  are 
not  very  good  at  that. 

Democracies  do  not  bear  burdens 
over  a  long  time  well.  Democracies  do 
not  manage  large  bureaucracies  well. 

So.  we  have  a  whole  zone  of  learning 
which  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  survive. 
Finally,  we  face  a  great  problem  in 
every  Western  establishment— waste 
In  defense.  A  great  deal  of  the  taxpay- 
ers'- money  is  simply  going  down  the 
drain. 

It  Is  no  more  excusable  to  waste 
money  in  the  name  of  defense  than  to 
waste  money  in  the  name  of  helping 
people  have  food.  It  is  also  not  excusa- 
ble to  waste  money  In  the  name  of 
helping  the  elderly  or  In  the  name  of 
education. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  our  political 
debate  or  nondebate  has  been  that  all 
too  often  liberals  point  their  finger  at 
waste  In  defense  and  conservatives 
point  their  finger  at  waste  in  domestic 
spending.  Neither  side  accomplishes 
anything.  We  should  have  a  unified, 
bipartisan,  nonideological  effort  that 
we  can  at  least  agree  on:  If  we  are 
going  to  spend  the  money  then  the 
money  ought  to  achieve  something. 

Let  me  repeat  these  areas  of  change 
briefly:  agriculture;  transfer  pay- 
ments; centralized  bureaucracy;  resist- 
ance to  the  new  jobs  of  high  technolo- 
gy; and  defending  our  freedom.  Faced 
with  all  of  these  changes  and  this  need 
for  new  thoughts  and  new  approaches, 
what  Is  the  reaction  of  the  establish- 
ment politicians,  the  establishment  in- 
tellectuals, and  the  establishment  spe- 
cial interest? 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  establish- 
ment wants  to  hide  until  1985.  The  es- 
tablishment Is  afraid  of  the  American 
voters.  The  establishment  does  not 
want  to  tell  the  voters  the  truth.  It 
does  not  want  to  ask  the  voters  to  un- 
derstand reality.  It  does  not  want  to 
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produce  real  proposals  that  require 
adults  to  look  honestly  at  what  is 
needed  if  their  country  is  to  survive 
and  prosper. 

The  fact  is,  and  I  say  this  entering 
my  sixth  year  as  a  Representative  in 
Washington,  the  establishment  in 
Washington  generally  underestimates 
the  American  people.  This  establish- 
ment genuinely  thinks  the  American 
people  are  slightly  stupid.  The  estab- 
lishment in  Washington  is  afraid  that 
if  the  American  people  understood 
what  was  going  on.  the  American 
people  would  demand  changes  differ- 
ent than  those  desired  by  the  estab- 
lishment. 

The  attitude  is  not  so  much  "let 
them  eat  cake"  as  "let  them  be  bored" 
or  "let  them  be  indifferent"  or  "let 
them  stay  at  home."  That  is  not  good 
enough. 

If  we  go  through  all  of  1984  without 
a  great  debate  on  the  budget,  and  with 
posturing  on  both  sides  with  liberal 
Democrats  pointing  out  Reagan  defi- 
cits and  conservative  Republicans 
pointing  at  liberal  spending,  we  will 
have  truly  done  a  disservice  for  this 
country. 

The  year  before  the  election  is  the 
time  to  layout  the  proposals  and  have 
the  debate  that  legitimatizes  the  ac- 
tions after  the  election. 

Commentators  on  election  night 
1984  should  be  able  to  predict  fairly 
accurately  what  happens  in  1985. 
They  should  be  able  to  say  well  the 
liberal  Democrats  won,  so  we  can 
expect  bigger  welfare  state,  cuts  in  de- 
fense, and  more  taxes.  Or  they  should 
be  able  to  say  well,  the  Republicans 
won,  so  we  are  going  to  get  tighter 
fiscal  policy,  less  spending,  a  stronger 
effort  to  stop  inflation,  and  a  hard  line 
against  any  tax  increases. 

But  what  the  establishment  wants, 
of  course,  is  a  muddled  election  with 
muddied  results.  This  will  allow  them 
to  get  in  the  backroom  with  one  more 
bipartisan  commission  of  establish- 
ment figures,  only  to  make  up  one 
more  muddled  set  of  proposals  which 
will  inevitably  mean  less  defense, 
higher  taxes  for  the  American  people, 
and  higher  inflation. 

I  think  we  can  do  better.  Those  of  us 
who  begin  today  to  work  on  these 
issues  in  public  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  intend  to  do  all  we  can  to 
insure  that  the  debate  on  the  great 
issues  that  face  America  occur  before 
the  election,  and  not  after. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  second  point. 
This  House  has  been  emphatically  and 
systematically  used  by  the  liberal  lead- 
ership to  do  everything  possible  to  rig 
the  game.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
came  to  the  floor  during  the  debate  on 
the  equal  rights  amendment,  and  he 
was  quite  candid.  He  said  it  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Speaker  to  decide  the 
schedule.  He  said,  I  decided  the 
schedule,  I  did  it." 

He  was  right. 


However,  when  one  party  in  this 
House,  the  Democratic  party,  seizes 
virtually  all  power,  rams  through  a 
constitutional  amendment  under 
rigged  rules,  brings  it  up  on  a  snap 
basis  without  telling  the  other  side, 
and  sets  it  up  so  that  there  will  be 
only  20  minutes  of  debate  on  each 
side,  structures  the  rules  so  there 
could  be  no  vote  on  any  amendment  at 
all,  sets  the  terms  completely,  it  is  as  if 
we  are  playing  in  a  football  game  in 
which  the  other  team  gets  more  men 
on  the  field,  more  players  per  first 
down  and  more  points  for  a  touch- 
down. And  if  that  does  not  work,  they 
will  change  the  rules  in  the  middle  of 
the  game. 
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What  we  are  saying  and  what  we 
seek  to  serve  notice  of  today  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  is  that  we  will  not 
allow  1984  to  be  a  year  of  passivity  in 
which  the  Americam  people  are  once 
again  thwarted,  blocked,  and  strangled 
by  the  liberal  leadership  of  this  House. 
American  people  by  overwhelming 
margins  have  asked  for  a  vote  on 
prayer  in  school.  They  shall  have  that 
vote  this  year.  The  American  people 
by  overwhelming  margins  favor  the 
constitutional  amendment  to  require  a 
balanced  budget.  They  shall  have  a 
vote  on  that  issue  this  year.  In  42 
States,  Governors  are  able  to  control 
the  budget  and  to  fight  for  a  balanced 
budget  because  they  have  a  line  item 
veto.  An  example  of  this  is  some  of  the 
disgraceful  pork  barrel  which  is  put  in 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
this  House  which  sends  dollars  to  one 
or  two  or  three  machine  politicians" 
districts  in  order  that  they  may  be  re- 
elected at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  country.  In  42  States,  the  Gover- 
nor could  veto  that  kind  of  appropria- 
tion. 

The  American  people  deserve  a  vote 
on  that  line-item  veto. 

The  fact  is  on  issue  after  issue,  on 
stopping  cocaine  dealers,  on  protecting 
the  American  citizens  against  violent 
crime,  on  creating  the  kind  of  reform 
in  the  bureaucracy  that  allows  us  to 
change  things  Americans  want  reform. 
I  will  cite  one  example. 

Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger  in  his  report  on  "The 
State  of  the  Judiciary"  made  two 
points.  He  said  first  we  do  not  have 
enough  Judges.  He  said  second,  the 
United  States  is  the  most  litigious  soci- 
ety in  the  world  and  we  have  too  many 
lawyers  who  go  to  court  with  too  many 
cases. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  that  is  a 
logical  inconsistency.  If  he  is  right  in 
his  second  point  and  I  think  he  is.  the 
liberal  welfare  state  legal  system  is  a 
disgrace.  We  have  too  many  lawyers. 
There  are  more  lawyers  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  than  in  the  entire  country  of 
Japan,  There  are  20  times  as  many 
people  in  Japan  as  in  Georgia,  but  we 


have  more  lawyers  in  Georgia.  In  fact, 
in  recent  years  we  have  graduated 
more  lawyers  and  fewer  engineers, 
while  the  Japanese  ignore  our  legal 
system  and  just  keep  on  graduating 
engineers.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  video- 
tape machines  working  on  this  special 
order  are  all  Japanese? 

So,  how  are  we  going  to  solve  it?  We 
are  not  going  to  solve  it  by  taking 
more  money  from  the  taxpayers  to 
hire  more  judges,  to  hire  more  clerks, 
to  build  more  buildings  to  have  more 
courtrooms,  and  to  have  more  court 
cases.  That  will  simply  lead  to  even 
more  lawyers. 

I  would  say  we  need  to  take  the  Con- 
servative Opportunity  Society  half  of 
Chief  Justice  Burger's  opinion  that 
there  are  too  many  lawyers  filing  too 
many  cases,  and  change  the  system  to 
make  justice  quicker,  cheaper,  and 
easier.  We  need  to  change  legal  proce- 
dures in  this  country  so  it  is  possible 
in  the  mid-20th  century  for  citizens  to 
expect  justice  without  impoverish- 
ment. We  need  a  Congress  this  year 
that  does  not  regard  the  process  of 
doing  the  peoples'  business  as  a  game. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what 
I  mean  by  a  game.  It  was  fitting  that 
the  majority  leader  of  the  liberal  fac- 
tion in  this  House  would  get  up  today 
and  suggest  that  we  suspend  Calendar  > 
Wednesday  and  that  we  simply  accept 
unanimously  that  we  are  not  going  to 
do  our  business.  After  all,  we  had  been 
back  in  session  for  almost  an  hour  at 
that  point.  People  were  getting  tired. 

The  majority  leader  is  a  brilliant 
speaker  and  a  witty  man.  He  showed 
us  a  great  kernel  of  truth  when  he 
suggested  that  if  we  were  to  work  on 
Wednesday,  we  would  be  too  tired  by  9 
o'clock  Wednesday  night  to  listen  to 
the  President. 

Imagine  a  pattern  which  allows  us  to 
be  out  of  session  for  2  months  and 
which  brings  us  back  in  after  2  months 
and  says,  "Oh,  but  if  we  were  to  actu- 
ally come  in  at  noon  and  work  for  4,  5 
or  6  hours,  we  would  not  have  the 
right  enthusiastic  support  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States." 

Well,  you  know  and  I  know,  that 
that  is  nonsense.  It  is  an  excuse.  It  is 
one  more  flimsy  way  of  avoiding  the 
real  possibilities  of  doing  our  work. 

As  a  speech,  the  State  of  the  Union 
is  important.  But  as  a  reality,  it  is 
more  important.  The  state  of  this 
Union,  if  we  do  not  get  down  to  busi- 
ness, pass  some  real  bills  and  meet  the 
needs  of  the  American  people,  is  not 
going  to  be  very  good. 

A  number  of  us  have  decided  to  dedi- 
cate ourselves  this  year  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  American  people  deserve 
to  have  votes  before  the  election.  All 
of  our  good  friends  who  are  liberal 
Democrats  and  who  have  been  talking 
about  deficits  and  how  bad  they  are, 
should  have  many  opportunities  this 
year  to  stop  deficits.  "They  can  start  to- 
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morrow  when  a  $23  billion  deficit  lib- 
eral welfare  state  measure  will  be 
coming  up. 

This  is  the  year  to  have  a  Congress 
that  puts  up  or  shuts  up.  We  intend  to 
create  every  possible  opportunity  for 
this  Congress  to  face  those  important 
decisions  early  and  often  so  that  when 
the  American  people  go  to  vote  in  No- 
vember, they  will  know  for  certain 
who  was  on  their  side  and  who  was  on 
the  side  of  the  liberal  welfare  state 
and  the  Washington  establishment. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


UPDATE  ON  LEBANON  AND 
GROSS  INJUSTICE  BY  THE  JUS- 
TICE DEPARTMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  last  day  we  were  in  session  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  session  of  the 
98th  Congress,  I  had  occasion  to  rise 
and  address  the  House  on  two  matters, 
one  a  continuing  matter  on  which  I 
had  spoken  at  great  length  during  the 
year  and  which  had  motivated  the  in- 
troduction of  a  resolution  as  long  ago 
as  6V2  months,  concerning  Lebanon 
and  the  War  Powers  Limitation  Act 
and  the  President's  responsibility  to 
account  to  the  Congress,  and  I  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  when  we  went 
through  the  motions  of  debating  that 
point.  I  believe  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, that  in  effect  and  in  reality,  the 
House  never  did  address  itself  to  the 
War  Powers  Limitation  Act  but, 
rather,  it  became  a  question  of  wheth- 
er one  was  loyal  to  the  President  or 
disloyal  to  the  President,  and  a  very 
compromising  agreement  was  entered 
into  by  the  leadership  and  the  majori- 
ty of  the  House  on  the  rather  contra- 
dictory resolution  of  allowing  18 
months.  World  War  I  lasted  18 
months.  But  since  then  in  the  inter- 
vening months  after  recess,  and  in  the 
month  of  December,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  President  had  made  a  very, 
very  serious  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  commitment.  Though  outwardly 
he  was  still  defining  it  as  a  peace  mis- 
sion for  the  Marines,  in  reality,  once 
he  ordered  retaliation,  he,  in  effect, 
violated  his  own  commitment,  sent  to 
the  House  at  the  time  of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  so-called  compromise  reso- 
lution of  October. 

Some  of  us  got  very  concerned.  That 
concern  continues.  I  am  just  as  much 
if  not  more  concerned  as  I  address  the 
House  this  afternoon,  as  I  have  been 
all  along,  even  the  4  days  before  the 
massacre  of  the  Marines  on  October 
24.  But  now  the  President  has  modi- 
fied not  one  scintilla  this  misbegotten 
notion  that  the  Marines  are  there  on  a 
peacekeeping  mission,  just  as  exposed, 
just  as  vulnerable,  just  as  much  under 
the  shadow  of  death  now,   as  I  am 


speaking,  as  they  have  been  since  I 
first  raised  the  question  13  Vi  months 
ago  in  which,  on  this  House  floor,  I  di- 
rected questions  to  the  President. 

And  then  I  came  back  3  months 
later  to  take  the  time  of  the  House 
when  I  had  received  no  reply  and  after 
identifying  through  channels  and  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
late,  Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki  and  re- 
ceived a  nonresponse  from  him,  in 
which  he  indicated  that  I  was  correct, 
that  my  analysis  was  the  most  perspi- 
cacious that  they  had  seen  but  that 
nothing  could  be  done  until  something 
happened. 

D  1600 

Those  were  the  exact  words  given 
me. 

At  that  point,  I  addressed  myself  to 
the  House  and  have  since  indulged  in 
the  privileges  of  the  House  on  these 
Special  Orders  and  I  thought  that  I 
would  bring  up  to  date  the  House  and 
include  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
letter  that  I  sent,  special  delivery,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  in  mid-De- 
cember, suggesting  and  requesting 
that  he  get  together  with  the  congres- 
sional leadership  and  summon  us  back 
into  session. 

We  have  heard  complaints  about  the 
faict  that  the  scheduling  has  been  so 
skimpy  and  that  work  is  in  order. 
Well,  some  of  us  were  asking  that  the 
Speaker  and  the  leadership  join  in 
calling  the  Congress  into  session  in 
order  to  review  the  change  and  nature 
of  the  commitment  as  reflected  in  the 
President's  order  to  shoot  back  or  re- 
taliate. 

Meanwhile,  as  I  say.  the  pace  contin- 
ues the  same.  The  Marines  are  just  as 
exposed  and  there  is  one  additional 
factor  which  I  addressed  6  months  ago 
which  now  is  more  dangerous  than 
ever,  and  that  Is  the  susceptibility  of 
some  of  our  sailors  being  killed,  almost 
massacred,  those  sailors  aboard  the 
ships  tending  to  the  battleships.  They 
are  very  vulnerable.  There  are  guns, 
antiship  missile  guns,  up  in  the  hills. 
The  same  people  shooting  down  on  us 
with  every  other  gun  are  the  ones  who 
are  manning  these  antiship  missile 
guns  that  have  a  range  of  up  to  50 
miles.  They  may  not  sink  the  battle- 
ship New  Jersey,  but  they  can  every 
one  of  the  other  ships  attending  to  the 
needs  of  the  New  Jersey. 

And  it  just  seems  to  me  that  under 
those  circumstances  we  ought  to  be 
concerned  every  time  we  go  to  the 
safety  of  our  homes  each  night,  sit 
down  to  a  good  meal,  comfortable  safe 
surroundings,  we  ought  to  remember 
that  we  have  got  Americans  that  at 
this  very  moment  are  under  the 
shadow  of  death.  Now  not  only  the 
Marines  in  Beirut,  but  offshore,  our 
sailors  serving  faithfully,  loyally,  pa- 
triotically, wanting  to  be  good  sailors 
and  soldiers,   but  cast  in  a  role  for 


which  they  have  not  been  prepared. 
They  have  not  been  trained  as  politi- 
cians or  diplomats.  They  are  warriors. 
And  to  continue  this  folly  of  saying 
that  they  are  embarked  on  a  diplomat- 
ic course  is  absolutely  unbelievable.  I 
cannot  understand.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  is  something  that  one  makes  a 
partisan  issue  out  of.  It  is  one  that  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  would  have 
been  made  an  issue  by  myself  at  least, 
whether  the  President  was  of  one 
party  or  the  other  party. 

The  record  will  show  that  I  raised 
significant  questions  under  the  tenure 
of  every  one  of  the  six  Presidents  that 
I  have  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
serving  with  in  the  service  and  the 
cause  of  the  people  of  this  great  coun- 
try. 

Now  the  other  subject  matter  that  I 
broached  that  last  day,  November  18, 
was  an  unbelievable  incident  where,  in 
my  own  district,  the  local  Federal  dis- 
trict attorney  had  caused  to  be  farmed 
out  four  jailed  prisoners— Mexican  ille- 
gals or  undocumented  workers— to  the 
border  patrol  agent,  who  then  took 
them  90  miles  from  San  Antonio,  and 
leased  them  out  to  a  rancher,  meat 
packer,  near  the  city  of  Uvalde,  which 
is  about  90  miles  west  of  San  Antonio. 
I  recited  the  facts  to  the  House, 
briefly  stated,  when  1  month  later, 
these  four  individuals  complained  that 
they  were  being  exploited  and  mal- 
treated, they  were  immediately  put 
back  in  jail.  And  what  is  grie\ously 
wrong  and  which  makes  us  vulnerable  • 
before  the  bar  of  justice  of  the  world. 
America  susceptible  to  a  world  body 
such  as  the  United  Nations  actually 
convicting  the  United  States  of  anti- 
humanitarianism.  of  gross  violation  of 
basic  human  rights.  And  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  been  very  con- 
cerned. I  have,  as  I  announced  then, 
directed  together  with  six  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  letter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Up  to  now,  all  we  have  received  is  an 
acknowledgement  of  that  letter,  but 
no  action.  In  the  meanwhile,  after 
that  talk  here  on  that  November  18 
date,  one  of  the  local  Federal  judges 
released  these  men  3  days— that  is  the 
following  Monday.  I  spoke  here  at  the 
terminal  point  of  that  session  which 
was  on  a  Friday,  November  18.  And 
the  judge  released  them  the  first  thing 
Monday  morning.  Obviously  cause  and 
effect. 

However,  I  have  been  in  correspond- 
ence with  one  of  the  local  district 
judges,  who  voluntarily  wrote  to  me 
because  he  expressed  his  concern. 
That  judge  now  is  a  presiding  judge 
and  has  told  me  he  is  looking  into  the 
suggestions  I  have  made  as  to  the 
reform  of  the  system. 

But  the  district  attorney  persists  in 
holding  in  jail,  month  after  month, 
witnesses  for  the  presumed  purpose  of 
using  them  in  court  cases  yet  to  be  set 
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and  this  is  obviously  a  gross  violation 
of  the  basic  rights  guaranteed  to  ev- 
erybody who  happens  to  be  within  the 
boundaries  of  America. 

So  it  is  still  a  problem  as  I  speak 
here  today.  There  are  over  100  such 
prisoners  in  the  Bexar  County  jail 
alone.  There  is  no  telling  how  many 
there  are  in  other  entities  from  Texas 
to  California. 

So  I  have  been  compelled  today  to 
address  myself  to  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary.  Hon.  Bob  Kastenmeief, 
requesting  that  he  send  the  subcom- 
mittee down  there  and  look  into  this 
malodorous  situation. 

So  to  sum  up.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  basic 
issues  here  remain  unconfronted.  The 
administration,  through  the  adminis- 
trative branch  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  one  case,  the  President  in  the 
other,  are  unresponsive.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve, as  I  said  on  November  18,  that 
we  have  reached  that  point  in  our  de- 
velopment where  America  becomes 
like  so  many  of  these  old  decadent  so- 
cieties that  we  associate  with  Asiatic 
nations,  we  with  our  perverse  superior- 
ity and  say  that  human  life  is  cheap 
there  in  those  countries,  human 
beings  are  expendable. 

I  say  that  we  are  doing  the  same 
thing  today.  I  cannot  understand  a 
President  or  the  Members  of  a  Con- 
gress that  refuse  to  do  something 
about  the  untenable  position  of  the 
Marines  and  the  sailors,  on  land  and 
off  coast,  in  Lebanon.  I  cannot  under- 
stand that.  Have  we  come  to  a  point 
where  they  are  considered  expendable 
as  the  240  or  so  Marines  who  were 
massacred  on  October  24? 

The  President  obviously  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  is  confused  at  best. 
And  as  I  have  said  before  here  on  the 
floor,  for  if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncer- 
tain sound,  how  then,  who  shall  pre- 
pare himself  to  battle? 

The  American  people.  Mr.  President, 
are  very  puzzled,  very  confused,  very 
concerned.  You  may  not  think  so.  And 
no  matter  how  much  you  try.  Mr. 
President,  and  now  my  colleagues,  the 
blood  of  those  Marines  cannot  be 
washed  away  from  the  hands  of  the 
President.  The  blood  of  the  Marines 
that  have  been  killed  since  October  24 
and  are  under  the  shadow  of  death 
now  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress  as 
well.  And  nothing  will  ever  wash  it 
away. 

And  I  say  that  we  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned. Have  we  reached  the  point 
where  l)ecause  they  are  volunteers,  we 
considt.  them  expendable,  that  in  this 
game  they  are  pawns  in  a  hopeless  sit- 
uation in  Lebanon?  It  is  hopeless  po- 
litically, it  is  hopeless  militarily.  The 
President  has  the  Marines  in  a  trap. 
There  is  only  one  thing  you  can  do 
when  you  are  in  a  trap  vnA  that  is  to 
get  out  of  it. 

And  at  this  point  my  concern,  even 
though  if  it  can  be  called  mounting  in 
quantum,  is  still  one  that  seems  to  be 


possible  of  even  greater  concern— as  I 
see  a  heedless  President,  and  a  heed- 
less Congress  above  all,  unmindful. 

To  me,  one  American  life  is  precious 
and  sacrosanct  and  not  expendable, 
not  for  games  that  only  foolish  men, 
only  demogogic  men,  play. 

D  1610 

We  must  remember  that  the  tri- 
umph for  demagogs  is  fleeting.  The 
ruins  are  eternal.  We  do  not  even  read 
about  the  2,000  plus  82d  Airborne  that 
are  about  450  miles  up  north  in  the 
Sinia.  north  of  Beirut.  They  are  vul- 
nerable too.  Nobody  hears  anything 
because,  at  this  point,  all  is  quiet  on 
the  Sinai  front  between  Israel  and 
Egypt.  But  overnight  that  can  explode 
too. 

What  do  we  do  then?  What  do  we  do 
now?  If  the  trumpet  gives  an  uncer- 
tain sound,  who  then  shall  prepare 
himself  to  battle? 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SiLJANDER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  January  23  and  24,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Michel),  for  January  23 
and  24.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  PoRSYTHE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  January  23  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Michel),  for  January  23 
and  24.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Winn  (at  the  "-equest  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  January  23  and  24.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel),  for  January  23  and  24, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Prenzel  (at  tne  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  January  23  and  24,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Lantos  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright ^  for  today,  January  23  and 
24.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Seiberling  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wright),  on  January  23,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


Mr.  Broomfielo. 

Mr.  McKernan  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Weber. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Schroeder)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  in  10  Instances. 

Mrs.  Lloyd,  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  In  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Barnes,  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Plorio,  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Coelho. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  LrviNE  of  California. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

Mr.  Fascell.  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Kaptur. 

Mr.  D'A-JOURS. 

Mr.  Fauntroy.  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo.  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsPiN. 

Ms.  Oakar.  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Obey,  in  five  instances. 


year  2000.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walker)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Johnson. 

Mr.  CooRTER  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  YotJNG  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  PiSH. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  RtJDD. 

Ms.  Snowe. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  566.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  a  reversionary  interest  in  cer- 
tain tracts  of  land  conveyed  to  the  South 
Carolina  State  Commission  of  Forestry,  and 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  mineral  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  such  land  to  such  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

S.  663.  An  act  to  make  persons  who 
produce  agricultural  commodities  on  highly 
erodible  land  ineligible  for  certain  agricul- 
tural-related programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  1090.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission to  study  and  recommend  appropri- 
ate policies  and  activities  for  government 
agencies  at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
levels  and  for  the  private  sector,  to  assure 
the  continued  availability  of  quality  outdoor 
recreation  experiences  in  America  to  the 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 389,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 389,  the  House  stands  adjourned 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, January  24,  1984,  In  memory  of 
the   late    Honorable   Clement  J.    Za- 

BLOCKI. 

Thereupon  (at  4  o'clock  and  13  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 389,  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  January  24,  1984,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2180.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Pesticides  and  Toxic  Substances. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  final  Agency  rule  specifying  the  good 
laboratory  practice  standards  for  the  regis- 
iration  of  pesticide  products,  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  June  25.  1947,  ch.  125.  section  29 
(92  Stat.  838):  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

2181.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  national  interest  has  been  served 
by  payments  under  loan  guarantees  or 
credit  assurance  agreements,  with  respect  to 
ioans  made  or  credits  extended  to  Poland,  in 
the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  default 
against  Poland,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  97- 
257.  section  306:  Public  Law  98-151,  section 
101(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2182.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  executive  branch's  allocation  of  funds 
made  available  by  Public  Law  98-151  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984  international  military  edu- 
cation and  training,  military  assistance,  for- 
eign military  sales  financing,  and  peace- 
keeping operations  programs,  pursuant  to 
PAA.  section  653(a)  (86  Stat.  28);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2183.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
country  allocations  of  economic  assistance 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  pursuant  to  FAA.  sec- 
tion 653(a)  (86  SUt.  28):  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

2184.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest for  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  1107  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-141);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

2185.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest for  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  1107  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-142);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


2186.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a  cu- 
mulative report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals 
of  budget  authority,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-344,  section  1014(e)  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-143); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

2187.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a  cu- 
mulative report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals 
of  budget  authority,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-344,  section  1014(e)  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-144): 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

2188.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  eighth  semiannual 
report  of  the  Department's  activities  to  im- 
plement the  alternative  fuels  production 
program,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-126, 
title  II  (93  Stat.  971);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

2189.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  first  quarterly  report  on  the  community 
development  block  grant  (CDBG)  jobs  pro- 
gram. October  1983,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
5306  (Public  Law  98-8,  title  I);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

2190.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  three  deferrals 
contained  in  the  President's  second  special 
message  for  fiscal  year  1984  (November  17. 
1983).  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-344.  sec- 
tion 1014  (b)  and  (c);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

2191.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  all  expenditures  during  the  period  April 
1.  1983  through  September  30.  1983.  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  88-454.  section  105(b);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2192.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  correction 
to  the  report  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
653(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended  regarding  security  assistance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2193.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  a  technical  violation  of  the  Anti- 
deficiency  Act.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
1517(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

2194.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installation.  Logis- 
tics and  Financial  Management);  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  decision  to  study  the  con- 
version to  contractor  performance  the  mes- 
senger services  at  Port  Eustis,  Va.,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  96-342,  section  502(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2195.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  (Logistics  and  Commimica- 
tions).  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Air  Force's  decision  to 
convert  to  contractor  performance  the  work 
processing  function  at  Sheppard  Air  Force 
Base.  Tex.,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-342, 
section  502(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2196.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
conversion  to  contractor  performance  of  the 
Motor  vehicle  operation  and  maintenance 
function  at  the  Naval  Air  Station.  Patuxent 
River.  Md..  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-342. 
section  502(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2197.  A  letter  from  the  Assistance  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting  a  supplemen- 
tal report  of  contract  award  dates  for  the 


period  January  1.  1984  and  February  29. 
1984  of  weapons  systems  for  which  authori- 
zation has  been  requested,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  139(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2198.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
a  report  of  contract  award  dates  for  the 
period  January  1.  1984  to  February  29,  1984 
of  weapons  systems  for  which  authorization 
has  been  requested,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
139(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2199.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Manpower.  Reserve  Af- 
fairs, and  Logistics),  transmitting  the 
annual  report  and  audit  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  Society  for  the  year 
ended  June  30.  1983.  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
January  5. 1905.  chapter  23.  section  6;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2200.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Staff.  De- 
fense Mapping  Agency,  transmitting  notice 
of  the  agency's  plans  to  study  the  potential 
conversion  of  its  automatic  data  processing 
operations  from  in-house  to  private  contrac- 
tor performance,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
96-342,  section  502'a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2201.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  (Military  Personnel  and  Force 
Management),  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  the  submarine  duty  incentive 
pay  aimual  report  for  fiscal  year  1983.  pur- 
suant to  37  U.S.C.  301c(e)  (94  Stat.  3360);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2202.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Military  Personnal 
and  Force  Management),  transmitting 
notice  of  a  delay  in  submitting  the  aviation 
career  incentive  pay  report  for  fiscal  year 
1983  until  May  1,  1984,  when  it  will  be  for- 
warded in  conjunction  with  the  upcoming 
OSD  study  on  the  administration  of  the 
aviation  career  incentive  pay  program,  pur- 
suant to  37  U.S.C.  301a(e);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2203.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  plans  to  study  the  conversion  of  various 
functions  at  different  installations  from  in- 
house  operation  to  contractor  performance 
notice  of  the  proposed  study  to  convert  vari- 
ous fimctions  at  different  installations  from 
in-house  operations  to  contractor  jjerform- 
ance.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-342.  section 
502(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2204.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics),  transiaitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  decision  to  convert  to  contrac- 
tor performance  the  Family  Housing  Main- 
tenance fimction  at  the  Navy  Public  Works 
Center,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-342.  section  502(b):  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2205.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  Navy's  decision  to  convert  to  contractor 
performance  the  Family  Housing  Mainte- 
nance function  at  the  Navy  Public  Works 
Center.  San  Diego,  Calif.,  pursant  to  Public 
Law  96-342,  section  502(b):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

2206.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  Navy's  decision  to  convert  to  contractor 
performance  the  Motor  Vehicle  Operations 
function  at  the  Naval  Air  Rework  Facility, 
Pensacola,  Florida,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
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96-342.  section  502(b):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Ser\ices. 

2207.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  Navy's  decision  to  convert  to  contractor 
performance  the  Food  Services  function  at 
the  Naval  Hospital.  Philadelphi.  Pa.,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  96-342.  section  502(b):  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2208.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  decision  to  convert  to  contractor  per- 
formance the  Custodial  Services  at  the 
Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base.  Barstow. 
Calif.,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-342.  sec 
tion  502(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2209  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logis'ics).  transmitting  notice  of 
the  decision  to  convert  to  contractor  per- 
formance the  Refuse  Collection  and  Dispos 
al  Services  at  the  Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp 
Pendleton.  Calif.,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
96-342.  section  502(b):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2210.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics),  transmitting  a  notice  of 
the  decision  to  convert  to  contractor  per- 
formance the  storage  and  warehousing 
function  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil 
Field.  Fla.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-342. 
section  502(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2211.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics),  transmitting  a  notice  of 
the  Navy's  decision  to  convert  to  contractor 
performance  the  family  housing  mainte- 
nance function  at  the  Navy  Public  'Works 
Center.  Great  Lakes.  111.,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  96-342.  section  502(b):  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Armed  Services. 

2212.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  listings 
of  Department  of  Defense  contracts  negoti- 
ated under  section  2304(a)  11  and  2304(a)  16 
of  title  10:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2213.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  ini- 
tial civilian  manpower  allocation  among  the 
military  departments  and  defense  agencies, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-94.  section 
601(a):  to  the  Committee'  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2214.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act.  October  1982-March  1983.  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  June  7.  1939.  chapter  190.  section 
IKa)  (93  Stat.  324:  95  Stat  382):  E.O.  12155. 
section  1-105:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2215.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  the  semiannu- 
al report  on  the  operation  of  the  system 
covering  the  period  April  1.  1983  through 
September  30.  1983.  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
June  24.  1984.  chapter  625.  section  10<g)  (65 
Stat.  87  81  Stat.  105):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Service. 

2216.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  repeal  sections  which  impose  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  enlisted  meml)ers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  on  members  of  military 
bands:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2217.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  schedule  for  the  devel- 


opment of  a  small  mobile  missile,  incorpo- 
rating the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Strategic  Forces 
(Scowcroft  Commission):  tr  the  Committe 
on  Armed  Services. 

2218.  A  letter  Irum  the  Chairman,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  loan,  guarantee  and  insur- 
ance transactions  supported  by  Eximbank 
during  September  1983  to  Communist  coun- 
tries as  a  result  of  Presidential  determina- 
tions, pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  31.  1945, 
chapter  341.  section  2(b)(2)  (88  SUt.  2334): 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

2219.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  loan,  guarantee  and  insur- 
ance transactions  during  C)ctol>er  1983.  to 
the  Conununist  countries,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  July  31.  1945.  chapter  341.  section 
2(b)(2)  (88  Stat.  2334):  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2220.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting  the  third  and  fourth  annual 
reports  on  the  congregate  housing  services 
program  for  the  years  1981  and  1982.  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  95-557.  section  408(b):  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

2221.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of  a 
proposed  transaction  of  $100,000,000  or 
more  involving  Venezuela,  pursuant  to  July 
31.  1945,  chapter  341,  section  2(b)<3)  (88 
Stat.  2335:  91  Stat.  1210:  92  Stat.  3724):  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

2222.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,   transmitting   a   report   entitled, 

"Review  of  the  District's  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Program."  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93- 
198.  section  455(d):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2223.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  5-79.  "Public  Assistance 
Act  of  1982  Amendments  Act  of  1983. "  and 
report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198.  sec- 
tion 602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2224.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  5-80.  "Washington  Conven- 
tion Center  Management  Act  of  1979 
Amendment  Act  of  1983."  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  93-198.  section  602(c):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2225.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  5-81.  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Library  Accessory  Sales  Act  of  1983." 
and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198. 
section  602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2226.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  5-82.  "General  Rule  of  Sev- 
erability Adoption  Act  of  1983."  and  report, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198.  section 
602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

2227.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  5-85.  District  of  Columbia 
Cooperative  Housing  Association  Propor- 
tionate Voting  Temporary  Act  of  1983,"  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  93-198.  section  602(c): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

2228.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  District 
of  Columbia  Council,  transmitting  D.C.  Act 


5-86.  "District  of  Columbia  Boat  Titling  Act 
of  1983,'  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198, 
section  602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2229.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
DC.  Act  5-91.  "Residential  Gardens  and 
Open  Space  Real  Property  Tax  Classifica- 
tion Amendment  Act  of  1983,"  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  93-198.  section  602(c):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2230.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-96.  "Regulations  Governing  the 
Businesses  of  Buying.  Selling  and  Financing 
of  Motor  Vehicles  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Amendment  Temporary  Act  of  1983". 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198.  section 
602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

2231.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Colimibia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-90.  "Dedication  of  Land  in 
Square  3810  Act  of  1983".  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  93-198.  section  602(c):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2232.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-92.  "Closing  and  Dedication  of 
Portions  of  Public  Streets  Abutting  Squares 
414.  391.  and  S-439  Act  of  1983".  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  93-198.  section  602(c):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2233.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
DC.  Act  5-93,  "Interest  Rate  Ceiling 
Amendment  Act  of  1983",  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  93-198,  section  602(c):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2234.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  transmitting  proposed 
final  regulations  for  assistance  for  local  edu- 
cational agencies  m  areas  affected  by  Feder- 
al activities  and  arrangements  for  e<Jucation 
of  children  where  local  educational  agencies 
cannot  provide  suitable  free  education,  pur- 
suant to  GEPA.  section  431(d)(1)  (88  Stat. 
567:  90  SUt.  2231:  95  Stat.  453):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

2235.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  transmitting  a  final  reg- 
ulation entitled.  "Pinal  Annual  Funding  Pri- 
orities. Required  Activities,  and  Georgraphi- 
cal  Distribution  for  the  Secretary's  Discre- 
tionary Program— Planning  Grants  to  De- 
velop Teacher  Incentive  Structures",  pursu- 
ant to  GEPA,  section  431(d)(1)  (88  Stat.  567: 
90  Stat.  2231:  95  Stat.  453);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

2236.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  Final  Regulations: 
1984-85  Pell  Grant  Program  Family  Sched- 
ule—Family Size  Offset  Tables  Contribution 
Schedule— Family  Size  Offset  Tables,  pursu- 
ant to  GEPA.  section  431(d)(1)  (88  Stat.  567: 
90  Stat.  2231:  95  Stat.  453):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Eklucation  and  Latior. 

2237.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  Centers  for  Educational  Media  and  Ma- 
terials for  the  Handicapped,  covering  Octo- 
l>er  1,  1981  to  September  30.  1982.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  91-230.  section  653(c)  (89 
Stat.  795):  Public  Law  96-88.  section  207:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2238.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu 
cation,  transmitting  final  regulations  of  the 
Higher  Education  P»rograms  in  Modem  For- 
eign Laneruage  Training  and  Area  Studies 
(Fulbright-Hays  Training  Grants),  pursuant 
to  GEPA,  section  431(d)(1)  (88  Stat.  567:  90 
Stat.  2231:  95  Stat.  453):  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
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2239.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  Indian 
education  for  fiscal  year  1982.  pursuant  to 
25  U.S.C.  2016  (Public  Law  95-561,  section 
1136):  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

2240.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  transmitting  the  1983 
annual  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  June  25,  1983,  chapter  676,  section 
4(d)(1)  (69  Stat.  711:  88  Stat.  72,  73);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2241.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Trustees,  Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship 
Foundation,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Foundation  for  1982- 
83,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-642,  section 
13(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

2242.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  international  research  and  studies  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

2243.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  quarterly  report 
on  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  covering 
the  third  quarter  of  1983,  pursuant  to 
EPCA.  section  165(b)  (95  Stat.  620);  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2244.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting the  nth  report  of  the  National 
Heart.  Lung  and  Blood  Advisory  Council  on 
the  progress  of  its  program  toward  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  objectives  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  pursuant  to  PHSA, 
section  418(bM2)  (90  Stat.  404);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2245.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  State  compliance  with 
the  medicaid  utilization  control  programs, 
including  the  Department's  review  of  States 
quarterly  showings  (QS)  for  the  quarter 
ending  September  30.  1983  and  progress  re- 
ports on  validation  surveys  for  the  quarters 
ending  June  30.  1983  and  September  30, 
1983.  pursuant  to  SSA,  section  1903(g)(6) 
(91  Stat.  1205);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

2246.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  including  annual  reports  on  the  fol- 
lowing: financial  disclosure  for  health  main- 
tenance organizations;  health  maintenance 
organizations:  disease  control  programs  and 
immunization:  health  service  research, 
health  statistics  and  health  care  technolo- 
gy; 5  year  plan  for  family  planning  services 
and  population  research:  status  of  health 
information  and  health  promotion:  and  con- 
tinuation pay  for  dentists,  pursuant  to 
PHSA,  sections  511  and  383(b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2247.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  1983  edition  of  a  report  entitled. 
"Health.  United  States"  and  "Prevention 
Profile."  compiled  by  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics,  pursuant  to  PHSA, 
section  308(a)(2)(B)  (88  Stat.  368:  90  Stat. 
378);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

2248.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
railroad  passenger  safety,  including  consid- 
eration of  equipment,  track,  operating  prac- 
tices, and  emergency  procedures  during  the 
5-year  period  1978-82,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  91-458,  section  202(h)<l)(B)  (96  Stat. 


257);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

2249.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  a  report 
on  passengers  carried  and  on  time  perform- 
ance for  the  months  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber 1983,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-518, 
section  308(a)(2);  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2250.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  an  item- 
ized report  of  revenues  and  expenses  for  the 
month  of  August  1983.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  91-518,  section  308(a)(1)  (93  Stat.  542; 
95  Stat.  693);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

2251.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs,  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  an  item- 
ized report  of  revenues  and  expenses  for  the 
months  of  June  and  July  1983,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  91-518.  section  308(a)(1)  (93 
Stat.  542;  95  fetat.  693);  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2252.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Governmental  Affairs,  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation,  transmitting  a 
report  on  passengers  carried  and  on-time 
performance  for  the  months  of  June  and 
July  1983,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-518. 
section  308(a)<2);  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2253.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  transmit- 
ting notice  that  the  Commission  has  again 
extended  the  time  period  for  an  additional 
120  days  to  April  16,  1984,  in  Formal  Docket 
No.  39002,  "Utility  Fuels.  Inc.  v.  Burtington 
Northern  Railroad  Company,  Fort  Worth  & 
Denver  Railway  Company,  and  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company," 
pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  10327(k)(2);  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2254.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  state  of 
knowledge  of  the  Earths  atmosphere  and 
on  the  progress  of  the  Upper  Atmospheric 
Research  Program,  the  fourth  in  a  series  of 
biennial  reports,  pursuant  to  CAA,  section 
154(b)  (91  Stat.  728);  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2255.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  United  States  Railway  Association, 
transmitting  the  Association's  second  profit- 
ability determination  with  respect  to  the 
Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  (Conrail), 
pursuant  to  section  403(a)  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

2256.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  notice 
of  a  meeting  related  to  the  International 
Energy  Program  to  be  held  on  December  7 
and  8.  1983.  in  New  York,  N.Y.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2257.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  "The  Effects  of  Copayment  on 
Beneficiaries  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
Health  Plan  and  on  Their  Medical  Provid- 
ers", prepared  by  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2258.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  Department  of  State,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  Presidential  determina- 
tion, together  with  a  Memorandum  of  Justi- 
fication, that  the  President  intends  to  exer- 
cise his  authority  to  authorize  assistance  to 


Yugoslavia  under  the  International  Military 
Education  and  Training  (IMET)  program 
during  fiscal  year  1984.  pursuant  to  FAA, 
section  614(a)(1)  (94  Stat.  3140);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2259.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  transmitting 
Presidential  Determination  No.  84-3  dated 
December  10.  1983.  concerning  Argentina, 
and  the  accompanying  justification,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  97-113,  section  725(b):  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2260.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs.  Department  of  State,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  Secretary's  determination  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  furnish  as- 
sistance to  Peru,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  its  Government  is  more  than  6  months 
In  default  in  payment  on  a  loan  made  under 
the  FAA,  pursuant  to  FAA,  section  620(q) 
(80  Stat.  805);  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2261.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  notice  of  intent  to  issue  a 
commercial  export  license  for  the  sale  of 
certain  defense  articles  to  Belgium  (trans- 
mittal No.  MC-5-84).  pursuant  to  AECA. 
section  36(c)  (90  Stat.  743:  94  Stat.  3136;  95 
Stat.  1520);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2262.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  ad- 
vising that  the  President  has  determined 
that  it  is  important  to  U.S.  security  inter- 
ests to  use  FAA  funds  under  the  special  au- 
thority of  section  614  of  the  act  to  assist  the 
Peacekeeping  Force  for  Grenada,  pursuant 
to  FAA,  section  614(a)(1)  (94  Stat.  3140);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2263.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  Presidential 
determination  84-01  and  justification  there- 
for for  exercising  the  special  authority  au- 
thorizing fund  assistance  for  the  Peacekeep- 
ing Force  for  Grenada,  pursuant  to  FAA, 
section  614(a)(1)  (94  Stat.  3140);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2264.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  a  notice  of  a 
proposed  license  for  the  export  and  produc- 
tion of  major  defense  equipment  In  Taiwan, 
pursusmt  to  AECA,  section  36(d)  (90  SUt. 
743);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2265.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  the  operation  of  the 
special  defense  acquisition  fund  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  pursuant  to  AECA,  section  53(a) 
(95  Stat.  1524);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2266.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
rep)ort  on  the  defense  articles,  services  and 
training  provided  to  Chad  under  the  au- 
thorities of  Presidential  determinations  83-8 
and  83-9,  dated  July  19.  1983  and  August  5, 
1983.  pursuant  to  FAA,  section  506(b)(2)  (93 
Stat.  702);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2267.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  defense  articles,  services  and 
training  provided  to  Chad  under  the  au- 
thorities o'  Presidential  determination  83-8 
and  98-9  dated  July  19.  1983  and  August  5. 
1983.  pursuant  to  FAA.  section  506(b)(2)  (93 
SUt.  702);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 
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2268.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  situation  in  Lebanon,  includ- 
ing present  and  future  participation  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  the  Multinational 
Force,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-119.  sec- 
tion 4  <H.  Doc.  No.  98-146);  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2269.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  the  exten- 
sion and  expansion  through  January  20. 
'985.  of  export  controls  maintained  for  for- 
eign policy  purposes,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  96-72.  section  6(e)  (E.O.  12214).  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2270.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
quarterly  report  on  commercial  and  govern- 
mental military  exports,  together  with  a  list 
of  all  defense  requirement  surveys  author- 
ized for  foreign  countries  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1983.  July  1  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  pursuant  to  AECA,  section 
36<a)  (90  Stat.  740:  94  SUt.  3134)  and  sec- 
tion 26(b)  (92  Stat.  740)  (E.O.  11958):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2271.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  commercial  and  governmental 
military  exports,  together  with  a  list  of  all 
defense  requirement  surveys  authorized  for 
foreign  countries  during  the  quarter  ended 
September  30.  1983,  pursuant  to  AECA.  sec- 
tion 36(a)  (90  Stat.  740:  94  Stat.  3134)  and 
section  26(b)  (92  Stat.  740)  (E.O.  11958):  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2272.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b<a)  (92  SUt.  993):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2273.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State.  trar\smitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b<a)  (92  Stat.  993):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2274.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a)  (92  Stat.  993):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2275.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b<a)  (92  Stat.  993):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2276.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
US.C.  112b<a)  (92  Stat.  993):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2277.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
use.  112b<a)  (92  Stat.  993):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2278.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  SUtes,  pursuant  to  1 


U.S.C.  112b(a)  (92  Stat.  993):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2279.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a)  (92  Stat.  993):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2280.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State,  transmitting  the 
text  of  an  agreement  to  which  the  American 
Institute  in  Taiwan  is  a  party,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-8,  section  12(a):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2281.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on 
progress  toward  achieving  a  new  translMun- 
dary  air  pollution  agreement  with  Canada, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-164,  section 
1008(b)(4):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2282.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notification 
of  the  proposed  third-country  transfer  of 
major  defense  equipment  manufactured 
pursuant  to  a  licensing  arrangement  ap- 
proved under  section  38  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  to  the  Republic  of  Uganda, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2753(d)<3)  (AECA  Sec. 
3(d)(3),  94  SUt.  3131:  95  Stat.  1519):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2283.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
Ury  of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notification 
of  the  proposed  third-country  transfer  of 
major  defense  equipment  manufactured 
pursuant  to  a  licensing  arrangement  ap- 
proved under  section  38  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  to  the  Government  of  Venezu- 
ela, pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2753(d)(3)  (AECA 
Sec.  3(d)(3),  94  SUt.  3131:  95  SUt.  1519):  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2284.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  and  justification  that 
the  furnishing  of  defense  articles  and  de- 
fense services  to  the  Government  of  Equato- 
rial Guinea  will  strengthen  the  security  of 
the  United  SUtes,  pursuant  to  AECA  sec- 
tion 3(a)(1):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2285.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Foreign  Scholarships,  transmitting  the 
Board's  annual  report  entitled,  "Fulbrlght 
Program  Exchanges.  1982"  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  87-256.  section  107:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2286.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy, 
transmitting  a  review  of  activities  of  the 
International  Communication  Agency  for 
1983.  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
of  1977,  section  8(b):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2287.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central  Amer- 
ica, transmitting  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion concerning  long-term  policy  toward  the 
region:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2288.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
further  report  on  the  situation  in  Grenada 
(H.  Doc.  No.  98-145):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2289.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  Inspector  General 
for  the  period  April  1,  1983,  through  Sep- 


tember 30,  1983,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95- 
452,  section  5(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2290.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  seventh  semiannual 
report  of  the  Inspector  General,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  95-452,  section  5(b):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2291.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  report  of  real  proper- 
ty disposed  of  to  educational  institutions 
during  fiscal  year  1983,  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  June  30,  1949,  ch.  288.  section  203(o)  (90 
Stat.  2454):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2292.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General  covering  April  1 
to  September  30.  1983,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-91,  section  208(c):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2293.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services; 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General 
for  the  period  April  1.  1983,  to  September 
30,  1983.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-505,  sec- 
tion 204(a)  (96  Stat.  1824);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2294.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  semiannual  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  Inspector  General  for  the  period  April 
1,  1983.  to  September  30.  1983,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-452.  section  5(b):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2295.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  transmitting  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  activities  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General  for  the  period  April  1,  1983, 
through  September  30,  1983,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-452.  section  5(b):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2296.  A  letter  from  the-  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  Inspector  General  covering  the 
period  April  1  through  September  30,  1983. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452,  section  5(b): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2297.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtlon,  transmitting  the  semiannu- 
al report  of  the  activities  of  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General  for  the  period  ended 
September  30,  1983,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-452.  section  5(b);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2298.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtlon.  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  valuation  of  the  Coast  Guard  retire- 
ment system  as  of  September  30.  1982,  pur- 
suant to  31  U.S.C  9503(a)(1)(B);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2299.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  combined  state- 
ment of  receipts,  expenditures,  and  baltiices 
of  the  U.S.  Government  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  331(c);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2300.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting a  list  of  all  reports  issued  during  the 
month  of  November  1983,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  91-510,  section  719(h):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2301.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  examination  of  the 
Senate  Beauty  Shop  financial  sUtements 
for  the  fiscal  years  ended  February  28,  1982 
and  1983.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-510. 
section  451;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


2302.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  an  evaluation  of  the  system  of 
internal  accounting  and  adminstrative  con- 
trol of  the  Agency  in  effect  during  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1983,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
errmient  Operations. 

2303.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  evaluation  of  the  system  of  in- 
ternal accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol in  effect  during  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 30.  1983.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2304.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  evaluation  of  the 
system  of  internal  accounting  and  adminis- 
trative control  in  effect  during  the  year 
ended  December  31.  1983.  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2305.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
evaluation  of  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  in 
effect  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 
1983.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to 
the  Committee  on  Govenunent  Operations. 

2306.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
evaluation  of  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  in 
effect  during  fiscal  year  1983,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2307.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  evaluation  of  the 
system  of  Internal  accounting  and  adminis- 
trative control  in  effect  during  fiscal  year 
1983,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2308.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  semiannual  report  of 
the  activities  of  the  Inspector  General  for 
the  period  ending  September  30.  1983.  pur- 
suant to  I»ublic  Law  95-452.  section  5(b);  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 

2309.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Inspector  General  for  the  period  April  1. 
1983  through  September  30,  1983.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  95-452.  section  5(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Govenunent  Operations. 

2310.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
United  SUtes  Envlrorunental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  for  the 
period  April  1.  1983.  through  September  30. 
1983.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  section 
5(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2311.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General 
for  the  period  April  1.  1983.  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95- 
452.  section  5(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
enunent Operations. 

2312.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  administration  of  his 
functions  under  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982.  pursuant  to  the  act  of  June 
30,  1949.  chapter  288.  section  212  (64  SUt. 
580);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 


2313.  A  l->tter  from  the  Administrator. 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new 
records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2314.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  system  of  Internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  In  effect  during 
the  year  ended  December  31.  1983.  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2315.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  evaluation  of  the  system  of  in- 
ternal accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol In  effect  during  the  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2316.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  system  of  Internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  in  effect  during 
the  year  ended  September  30.  1983.  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Govenunent  Operations. 

2317.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  evaluation  of  the  system  of  In- 
ternal accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol in  effect  during  the  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Conunittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2318.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration.  transmitting 
notice  of  a  proposed  new  records  system, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2319.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Management  and  Administra- 
tion. The  White  House,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  evaluation  of  the  system  of  In- 
ternal accoimtlng  and  administrative  con- 
trol in  effect  during  the  year  1983  by  indi- 
vidual agencies  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Conunittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2320.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  evaluation  of  the 
system  of  internal  accounting  and  adminis- 
trative control  in  effect  during  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1983.  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
enunent Operations. 

2321.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration.  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  notice  of  two  new  pro- 
posed Federal  records  systems,  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2322.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2323.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration.  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  notice  of  four  new  pro- 
posed records  systems  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2324.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration.  Department  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5 


U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Conunittee  on  Gov- 
enunent Operations. 

2325.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2326.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Seventh  Farm  Credit  Dis- 
trict, transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the 
retirement  plan  for  employees  of  the  Sev- 
enth Farm  Credit  District.  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
for  the  year  ending  December  31.  1982.  pur- 
suant to  31  U.S.C.  9503(a)(lKB):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2327.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, transmitting  notice  of  a  pro- 
posed alteration  of  a  records  system,  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2328.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  evaluation  of  the 
system  of  internal  accounting  and  adminis- 
trative control  in  effect  during  fiscal  year 
1983.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Govenunent  Operations. 

2329.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  evaluation  of  the  system  of  In- 
ternal accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1983.  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2330.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Capital  Planning  Commission,  transmit- 
ting an  evaluation  of  the  system  of  internal 
accounting  and  administration  control  of 
the  Commission  In  effect  during  the  year 
ended  1983,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C, 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2331.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting the  Board's  annual  report  on  its  activi- 
ties under  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine 
Act  for  calendar  year  1982,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552b(b):  to  the  Conunittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2332.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Synthetic  Fue\s  Corporation,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Corporation's 
Inspector  General  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
96-294,  section  122(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2333.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  (jovemors.  U.S.  Postal  Service,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Board's  activities  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for 
the  calendar  year  1983,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
652b(J);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2334.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  Commission's  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system  for  the  year 
1982  and  to  date  in  1983,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3512(cX3);  to  the  Conunittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2335.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  Board's  accounting  system  general- 
ly conforms  to  the  principles,  standards,  and 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  but  that  due  to  its  upcoming 
sunset  It  was  agreed  that  it  would  not  be 
practical  for  the  agency  to  submit  its  ac- 
counting systems  documentation  for  approv- 
al, pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Govenunent  Operations. 
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2336.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Conunission.  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  evaluation  of  the 
system  of  internal  accounting  and  adminis- 
trative control  in  effect  during  the  year 
ended  Decemt)er  31.  1983.  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2337.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Copy- 
right Royalty  Tribunal,  transmitting  the 
Tribunal's  annual  report  on  its  activities 
under  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
for  calendar  year  1983.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
Sec.  552(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2338.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  evaluation  of 
the  system  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  in  effect  during  the 
year  ended  December  31.  1983,  pursuant  to 
31  use.  3512(b)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2339.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  evaluation  of  the  system  of 
internal  accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol in  effect  during  the  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2340.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Commissions  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system  for  the  year 
ended  September  30.  1983.  pursuant  to  31 
use.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2341.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Credit  Union  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  evaluation  of  the 
system  of  internal  accounting  and  adminis- 
trative control  in  effect  during  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1983,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2342.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al EndowTnent  for  the  Humanities,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  evaluation  of  the 
system  of  internal  accounting  and  adminis- 
trative control  in  effect  during  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1983.  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2343.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  evaluation  of  the  system  of  in- 
ternal accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol in  effect  during  the  year  ended  Decem- 
l>er  31.  1983,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2344.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  evaluation  of  the  system  of  in- 
ternal accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol in  effect  during  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1983,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2345.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  evaluation  of  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  in 
effect  during  the  year  ended  Deceml)er  31, 
1983,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2346.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  evaluation  of  the  system  of  in- 
ternal accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol in  effect  during  the  year  ended  Septem- 
ber    30,     1983.     pursuant     to     31     U.S.C. 


3512(c)(3):   to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2347.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United 
States  International  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  evaluation  of 
the  system  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  in  effect  during  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1983,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2348.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Federal  surplus 
personal  property  donated  to  States  and 
local  organizations  for  public  purposes 
during  fiscal  year  1983,  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  June  30.  1949,  chapter  288,  section  203(o) 
(90  Stat.  2454):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2349.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, Veterans  Administration,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  a  proposed  new  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2350.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  notice  of 
a  proposed  new  records  system  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2351.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  evaluation  of  the 
system  of  internal  accounting  and  adminis- 
trative control  in  effect  during  fiscal  year 
1983,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to 
the  Committee  on  Govenunent  Operations. 

2352.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Peace 
Corps,  transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2353.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Peace 
Corps,  transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2354.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  evaluation  of  the 
system  of  internal  accounting  and  adminis- 
trative control  in  effect  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  September  30,  1983.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2355.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  evaluation  of  the  system  of  internal 
accounting  and  administrative  control  in 
effect  during  the  year  ending  December  31. 
1983,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2356.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Information  Resources  Management.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notice  of  a  proposed  new  records  system, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2357.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  evaluation  of  the  system  of  in- 
ternal accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol in  effect  during  the  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3):  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2358.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Persoruiel  Management,  transmitting  notice 
of  a  proposed  new  records  system,  pursuant 
to  5  use.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2359.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Peace 
Corps,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  system  of  internal  accounting 


and  administrative  control  in  effct  during 
the  year  ended  December  31.  1983,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2360.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  evaluation  of 
the  system  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  in  effect  during  the 
year  ended  December  31.  1983,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2361.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  evaluation  of 
the  system  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  in  effect  during  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1983,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2362.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary. National  Security  Council,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  Council's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
the  calendar  year  1983.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2363.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochair- 
man.  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  evaluation  of 
the  system  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  in  effect  during  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1983,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2364.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Inspector, 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  System, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  evaluation  of 
the  system  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  in  effect  during  the 
year  ended  October  31.  1983,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2365.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  semiannual  report  of  the  activities 
of  his  Office  for  the  6-month  period  ending 
Septeml)er  30.  1983.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-452.  section  5(b):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2366.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new- 
records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Govemment 
Operations. 

2367.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
Veterans'  Administration.  transmitting 
notice  of  a  proposed  new  records  system, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2368.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  evaluation  of  the 
system  of  internal  accounting  and  adminis- 
trative control  in  effect  during  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1983,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2369.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  eval- 
uation of  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  in  effect  during 
the  year  ended  September  30.  1983.  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Government  Operations. 

2370.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  on  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  in  effect  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1983, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
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2371.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  on  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  in  effect  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1983, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2372.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  402  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2373.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  on  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  in  effect  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1983, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2374.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  for  the  period  April  1.  1983  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95- 
452.  section  5(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2375.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  in  effect  during 
the  year  ended  December  31.  1983.  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2376.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  In  effect  during 
fiscal  year  1983.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2377.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  evaluation  of  the  system  of  in- 
ternal accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1983,  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2378.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  In  effect  during 
the  year  ended  September  30,  1983,  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2379.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  evaluation  of  the  system  of  infernal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  in 
effect  during  the  year  ended  October  31, 
1983,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2380.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Com- 
mission on  Fine  Arts,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  evaluation  of  the  system  of  internal 
accounting  and  administrative  control  in 
effect  during  1983,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3):  to  the  Conrimittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2381.  A  letter  from  the  Staff  Director, 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  evaluation  of  the 
system  of  internal  accounting  and  adminis- 
trative control  in  effect  during  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1983,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2382.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president, 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  Columbia.  Columbia. 
S.C,  transmitting  the  aruiual  report  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Retirement  Plan.  Columbia 
District.  Columbia.  S.C.  for  the  year  ending 
August  31.  1983.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9503(a)(1)(B):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


2383.  A  letter  from  the  Sergesint-at-Arms. 
transmitting  a  report  of  funds  drawn,  the 
application  and  disbursement  of  the  sums 
and  balances,  and  the  balance  remaining, 
pursuant  to  October  1,  1890,  chapter  1256, 
section  7;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

2384.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  a  list  of  re- 
ports which  it  is  the  duty  of  any  officer  or 
department  to  make  to  Congress,  pursuant 
to  rule  III,  clause  2.  Rules  of  the  House  (H. 
Doc.  No.  98-152):  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2385.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  enti- 
tled. "Modification  of  Pactola  Dam."  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  95-578,  section  5:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2386.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Minerals  Management  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  pro- 
posed refunds  of  excess  royalty  payments  to 
be  made  to  sundry  companies,  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  August  7,  1953,  chapter  345.  sec- 
tion 10(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2387.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  plan  for  the  use  of  certain 
judgment  funds  of  the  Forest  County  Pota- 
watoml  Community  of  Wisconsin,  awarded 
In  docket  Nos.  15-K,  29-J,  and  217  and 
Docket  Nos.  15-M,  29-K,  and  146,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  93-134,  sections  2(a)  and  4:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

2388.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  judgment  awarded  to 
the  Stillaguamish  Tribe  of  Indians  in  d(x:ket 
No.  207  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion, pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-134,  sec- 
tions 2(a)  and  4:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

2389.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  judgment  funds 
awarded  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  in  docket  No. 
353  before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  93-134,  sections  2(a)  and 
4;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

2390.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  notice  on  leasing 
systems  for  the  eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  oil 
and  gas  lease  offering  scheduled  to  be  held 
on  January  5.  1984,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
August  7.  1953  chapter  345.  section  8(a)(8) 
(92  Stat.  640):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2391.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  designating 
the  Daniel  Boone  Trail  as  a  component  of 
the  National  Trails  System,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  90-543,  section  5(b)  (82  Stat.  919: 
90  Stat.  2481:  92  Stat.  3513;  97  Stat.  44):  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

2392.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Adviso- 
ry Council  on  Historic  Preservation:  trans- 
mitting a  special  report  on  the  proposal  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  the  Interstate 
210  connector  along  Water  Street  In  Mobile, 
Ala.,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-665,  section 
202(b)  (94  Stat.  2999);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2393.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory     Commission:     transmitting    a 


report  entitled  "The  Price-Anderson  Act— 
The  Third  Decade, "  pursuant  to  AEA,  sec- 
tion 10(p)  (89  Stat.  1115):  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2394.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Deputy 
Clerk.  U.S.  Claims  Court,  transmitting  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  court's  judgment  order  of 
November  21,  1983,  entering  judgment  for 
the  plaintiffs  In  the  case,  Rincon  Band  of 
Mission  Indians  of  California,  et  oL  V.  77ie 
United  States,  No.  80-A,  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  2509;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2395.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  Claims 
Court,  transmitting  a  certified  copy  of  the 
court's  judgment  order  of  December  1.  1983. 
entering  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  in 
Rincon  Band  of  Mission  Indians  of  Califor- 
nia V.  77ie  United  States,  No.  80-A.  pursuant 
to  28  U.S.C.  2509:  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2396.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.  on  September  21  and  22, 
1983.  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  331  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2397.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Department  of  Justice,  traiismit- 
tlng  a  report  on  the  administration  of  bank- 
ruptcy cases  under  the  pilot  U.S.  trustee 
program,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-598, 
section  408(a)  and  (b):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

2398.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
Department  of  Justice:  transmitting  the  De- 
partment's report  on  the  administration  of 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  covering  calendar  year 

1982,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  8,  1938, 
chapter  327,  section  11  (56  Stat.  258):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2399.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  U.S.  trustee  system  for  the 
period  October   1.   1979.  to  December  31. 

1983.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-598.  section 
408  (a)  and  (b):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

2400.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  the 
aruiual  report  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  522; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2401.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General. 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  transmitting  its 
financial  audit  as  of  June  30,  1983,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  88-504,  section  3  (36  U.S.C 
1103):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2402.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  Public  Law 
87-693  (49  U.S.C.  2561,  et  seq.)  to  provide 
for  the  recovery  by  the  United  States  of  the 
costs  of  hospital  and  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment furnished  by  the  United  States  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2403.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting 
an  interim  report  of  the  Commission  enti- 
tled, "Federal  Civil  Rights  Commitments: 
An  Assessment  of  Enforcement  Resources 
and  Performance,"  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
85-315,  section  104(c)  (92  Stat.  1067);  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2404.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting 
the  final  report  of  activities  entitled,  "The 
State  of  Civil  RlghU  1957-1983:  The  Final 
Report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
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Rights."  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-315.  sec- 
tion 104(c)  (92  SUt.  1067):  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

2405.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Copy- 
right Royalty  Tribunal,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  pursuant  to  17  U.S.C.  808: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2406.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  Conference  ac- 
tivities under  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice 
Act  for  the  period  October  1.  1982  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  575;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2407.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  Claims. 
Court,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  judg- 
ments rendered  by  the  court  during  the 
court  year  ended  September  30.  1983.  sUt- 
ing  the  amounts  thereof  and  the  parties  in 
whose  favor  they  were  rendered,  together 
with  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  nature  of  the 
claims,  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  791(c):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2408.  A  letter  from  the  National  Quarter- 
master and  Adjustant.  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
transmitting  its  annual  audit  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  September  30.  1983,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  88-504,  section  3  (36 
U.S.C.  1103);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

2409.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  1980-81  biennial 
report  of  the  national  sea  grant  college  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-454.  sec- 
tion 21  Ka)  (92  Stat.  999):  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2410.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  Commission's  annual  report  for 
the  year  ended  September  30.  1983.  pursu- 
ant to  the  Act  of  February  18.  1929.  chapter 
257.  sec.  3:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2411  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  on  the  relative  cost  of  shipbuilding  in 
the  various  coastal  districts,  pursuant  to 
June  29,  1936.  chapter  858.  213(c)  (76  Stat. 
1201:  90  Stat.  380:  95  Stat.  159):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2412.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report,  including  unaudited  financial  state- 
ments, which  cover  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal  during  the  period  Octoljcr  1, 
1982,  through  September  30.  1983.  pursuant 
to  Pub.  L.  96-70.  sec.  1312:  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2413.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act  of  1971.  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
the  selling  or  offering  for  sale  of  a  boat  or 
associated  equipment  which  contains  a 
safety  defect,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

2414.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Administration,  trans- 
mitting personnel  reports  for  the  White 
House  Office,  the  Executive  Residence,  the 
Office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Office  of 
Policy  Development,  and  the  Office  of  Ad- 
ministration, pursuant  to  3  U.S.C.  113;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

2415  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting a  review  of  fiscal  year  1982  Presidential 
and  Vice-prealdential  certified  expenditures, 
pursuant  to  3  U.S.C.  105(d)  and  106<b)  (92 
SUt.  2445);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


2416.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  with  respect  to 
the  specially  qualified  scientific  and  profes- 
sional persons  in  the  eight  such  authorized 
positions  in  the  Library,  for  the  calendar 
year  1983,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  3104(b);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

2417.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel, 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation's investigation  of  violations  of  law 
and  regulations,  gross  waste  of  funds,  abuse 
of  authority,  and  mismanagement  at  the 
Alaska  Railroad,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
1206(b)(5)(A)  (92  SUt.  1125):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2418.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Coimsel, 
U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  audit  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  allegations  of  violation 
of  law  and  regulation  and  gross  waste  of 
funds  in  the  administration  of  the  smnbula- 
tory  care  program  and  treatment  of  outpa- 
tients for  non-service-connected,  chronic 
conditions  at  the  Audie  Murphy  Veterans 
Hospital  and  its  satellite  clinics,  and  at  nine 
medical  centers  throughout  the  country, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  1206(b)(5)(A)  (92  SUt. 
1125);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

2449.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion.  transmitting  a  report  enti- 
tled. "Climate  and  Apportionment  and 
Interstace  4R  Apportionment",  pursuant  to 
Pub.  L.  97-424.  sec.  137(b)(3):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2420.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  lease  prospectus.  Atlan- 
ta. Ga..  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-249.  sec- 
tion 7(a)  (86  Stat.  217);  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 

2421.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  transmitting  feasibility 
report  and  survey  of  the  Indian  River 
County,  Fla..  pursuant  to  Public  Law  89- 
298.  section  304  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-154):  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
Ution and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2422.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  on  the  Withlacoo- 
chee  River  Region.  Fla.,  together  with  other 
pertinent  reports;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2423.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (ClvU  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
E>epartment  of  the  Army,  together  with 
other  accompanying  papers  and  illustra- 
tions, on  Redbank  and  Fancher  Creeks, 
Calif.  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-147);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2424.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (CMl  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  together  with 
other  pertinent  reports,  on  Puerco  River 
and  Tributaries.  Gallup,  N.  Mex.  (H.  Doc. 
No.  98-148);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtion  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

3425.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  the  Army,  together  with 
other  pertinent  reports,  on  Oates  Creek,  Ga. 
(H.  Doc.  No.  98-149);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


2426.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  a  planned 
funding  level  for  the  physics  and  astronomy 
program  in  excess  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated, pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-52,  section 
104;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

2427.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  expenditures 
exceeding  authorizations  for  the  space 
transporUtion  capability  development,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  98-52,  section  104;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

2428.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  the  Foun- 
dations  annual  report  of  Federal  support 
funds  to  nonprofit  institutions  for  research, 
fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  May 
10,  1950,  chapter  171,  section  3(a)(7)  (82 
SUt.  360);  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

2429.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
the  report  on  procurement  from  small  busi- 
ness firms  for  the  period  October  1982 
through  July  1983,  pursuant  to  SBA,  section 
10(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

2430.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
report  on  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
pursuant  to  SBA,  section  10(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

2431.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  an 
addendum  to  the  report  previously  submit- 
ted by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Former 
Prisoners  of  War.  pursuant  to  38  U.S.C. 
221(c)  (95  Stat.  935);  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

2432.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  deceptive  advertising  by 
institutions  offering  courses  approved  for 
veterans,  pursuant  to  38  U..S.C.  1796(d):  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

2433.  A  communication  from  the  director. 
National  Legislative  Commission,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  transmitting  the  proceedings  of 
the  65th  annual  National  Convention,  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  September  19.  1919. 
chapter  59,  section  9  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-153);  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

2434.  A  communication  from  the  national 
adjutant.  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
transmitting  the  proceedings  of  its  national 
convention,  held  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif..  July 
31-August  4,  1983,  pursuant  to  Pub.  L.  88- 
504.  section  3  (36  U.S.C.  1103)  (H.  Doc.  No. 
98-150);  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2435.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  designate  11  Caribbean  Basin 
countries  and  entities  as  beneficiaries  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  duty-free  treat- 
ment, pursuant  to  Pub.  L.  98-67,  section 
212(a)(1)(A);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

2436.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  report  on  amount  of 
funds  expended  during  the  first,  second  and 
third  quarters  of  fiscal  year  1983  for  trade 
adjustment  assistance  training  as  well  as 
the  demand  for  such  funds  during  the 
fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1983,  pursuant 
to  Pub.  L.  93-618.  section  236(a)(2)  (95  Stat. 
885);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

2437.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
International  Trade  Conunission.  transmit- 
ting its  36th  quarterly  report  on  trade  be- 
tween  the   United  Sutes  and   nonmarket 


economy  countries  for  the  period  July 
through  September.  1983.  pursuant  to  Pub. 
L.  93-618.  section  410;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

2438.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Indian  Tribal  Governmental  Tax  Status  Act 
of  1982  with  respect  to  the  tax  status  of 
Indian  tribal  governments;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

2439.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Energy  for  Conservation  and 
Renewable  Energy,  transmitting  the  quar- 
terly report  on  biomass  energy  development 
for  the  period  July  1  to  September  30,  1983, 
pursuant  to  Pub.  L.  96-294.  section  218(a); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture, 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Science  and 
Technology. 

2440.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
for  International  Affairs  and  Commodity 
Programs,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  the  second  quarterly  commodi- 
ty and  country  allocation  table  showing  cur- 
rent programing  plans  for  food  assistance 
for  fiscal  year  1984,  pursuant  to  July  10, 
1954,  chapter  469,  section  408(b)  (91  Stat. 
552;  94  Stat.  2246;  E.  O.  11963);  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2441.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  Board's  appeal  to  OMB 
regarding  the  proposed  budget  allowance 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-633.  section  304(b)(7):  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations;  Energy  and 
Commerce:  and  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

2442.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Directors.  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting  notification  of  the  Corpo- 
ration's intent  to  negotiate  a  contract  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  Gulf  Province  Lig- 
nite Gasification  project,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  96-294,  section  131(b)(4):  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2443.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  abnormal  occurrences  at  licensed 
nuclear  facilities,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-438.  section  208;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2444.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  a  waiver  of  pro- 
hibition on  the  use  of  fiscal  year  1982  for- 
eign assistance  funds  for  Mozambique,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  97-121,  section  512: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Appropriations. 

2445.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Legislative  and  Intergovem- 
menUl  Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  cover- 
ing certain  properties  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  96-70,  section  1504(b);  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2446.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  that  implementation  of  the 
fiscal  year  1984  military  assistance  program 
approved  by  the  Department  of  SUte  will 
require  revision  in  the  planned  country 
levels  previously  justified,  pursuant  to  FAA, 
section  634A  (92  Stat.  959:  95  Stat.  1544); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Appropriations. 

2447.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 


of  reports  issued  by  the  GAG  during  the 
month  of  December  1983,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  91-510.  section  719(h),  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations. 

2448.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  review  of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation's  progress  toward  Improv- 
ing accounting  and  internal  control  weak- 
nesses (GAO/AFMD-84-2;  Nov.  2,  1983); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  Education  and  Labor,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

2449.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  on  agriculture's  soil  conservation  pro- 
grams in  the  fight  against  soil  erosion 
(GAO/RCED-84-48;  Nov.  28,  1983);  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Agriculture. 

2450.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a 
report  on  safety  standards  on  small  paissen- 
ger  aircraft  with  nine  or  fewer  seats  (GAO/ 
RCED-84-2;  January  4.  1984);  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2451.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  joint  major  system  acquisition 
by  the  military  services  (GAO/NSIAD-84- 
22;  December  23.  1983);  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations  and 
Armed  Services. 

2452.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  increasing  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development's  effec- 
tiveness through  improved  management, 
volumes  I  and  II  (GAO/RCED-84-9;  Janu- 
ary 10,  1984);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

2453.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  Commission's  appeal  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  of  the  initial  pass- 
back  provided  on  its  fiscal  1985  budget  re- 
quest, pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-225,  sec- 
tion 307(d)(1)  (93  Stat.  1354,  1356);  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  House  Administration 
and  Appropriations. 

2454.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  the 
Commission's  fiscal  1985  funding  request, 
together  with  a  letter  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  92-225,  section  307(d)(1) 
(93  SUt.  1354.  1356);  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  House  Administration  and  Appro- 
priations. 

2455.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  third  annual 
progress  report  on  the  study  of  Federal 
lands  on  Alaska's  North  Slope,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-487,  section  1001;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2456.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting information  concerning  salaries  pay- 
able to  judges  and  justices  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  a  request  for  remedial  action; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2457.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Legislative  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of  cerUln 
properties  to  be  transferred  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-70, 
section  1504(b);  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  fisheries  and  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2458.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and  At- 


mosphere, transmitting  a  report  entitled, 
"Mairine  Minerals:  An  Alternative  Mineral 
Supply",  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-63,  sec- 
tion 4;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2459.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  TransporUtion  the  office  of  Associ- 
ate Deputy  Secretary  of  TransporUtion; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
and  TransEKjrUtion  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


REPORTED  BIIX£ 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  No- 
vember 18.  1983,  the  following  report  uhu 
filed  on  December  9,  1983} 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  3050.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936  to  ensure  the 
continued  financial  integrity  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  and  Telephone  R^olving 
Fund,  and  for  other  purpose;  with  amend- 
ments; referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  a  period 
ending  not  later  than  February  24,  1984, 
solely  for  consideration  of  section  5  of  the 
bill,  pursuant  to  clauses  1(d)  and  l(v)  of  rule 
X.  respectively  (Rept.  No.  98-588.  Pt.  I).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILI£  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATEMAN: 
H.R.  4581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Metois. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  4582.  A  biU  to  allow  U.S.  military  as- 
sistance to  be  furnished  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  of  countries,  such  as  Costa 
Rica,  which  rely  on  their  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  provide  for  the  national  defense 
and  security:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  4583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOUCHER: 
H.R.  4584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  ter- 
mination date  for  the  tax-exempt  treatment 
of  mortgage  subsidy  bonds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
H.R.  4585.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Office  of  Environmental  Qual- 
ity and  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity for  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and  1987;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 
H.R.  4586.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  individuals 
a  refundable  credit  against  income  tax  for 
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maintaining  a  household  for  certain  individ- 
uals who  are  related  to  the  taxpayer  and 
have  attained  the  age  of  65:  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORCORAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho): 
H.R.  4587.  A  bill  to  delay  for  2  years  the 
mandatory  coverage  of  employees  of  reli- 
gious organizations  under  social  security:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DAMOURS; 
H.R.  4588.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be    ssued:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAMOURS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Panftta.   Mr.   Studds.   Mr.    McKer- 
NAN.  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  and 
Mrs.  Boxer): 
H.R.  4589.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Coastal 
Zone   Management   Act   of    1972   regarding 
Federal   activities  that   are  subject   to  the 
Federal  consistency  provisions  of  the  act. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DERRICK 
H.R   4590.  A  bill  to  establish  by  statute  a 
Committee  for  the  Implementation  of  Tex- 
tile Agreements,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  DWYER  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  4591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  t>onds  to  be  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ERDREICH: 
H.R.  4592.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GARCIA: 
H.R.  4593.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OUCKMAN: 
H.R.  4594.  A  bill  to  revoke  the  recent  3.5- 
percent    pay    adjustment    with    respect    to 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  GORE: 
H.R.  4595  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  HORTON: 
H.R.  4596.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1601(d) 
of  Public  Law  96-607  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  title  in  fee 
simple  to  McClintock  House  at  16  East  Wil- 
liams Street.  Waterloo,  N.Y.  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MRAZEK: 
H.R.  4597.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  fi- 
nancial  assistance   to   the   government   of 
Nassau  County,  N.Y.  for  necessary  security- 
related  expenses  associated  with  hosting  the 
1984  International  Games  for  the  Disabled; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURTHA: 
H.R.   4598.   A   bill   to  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Building  in  Jeannette.  Pa.,  as 
the    John  Dent  Post  Office  Building";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.R.  4599.  A  bill  to  promote  pay  equity 
and  eliminate  certain  wage-setting  practices 
within  the  Federal  civil  service  system 
which  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex.  race, 
or  ethnicity  and  result  in  discriminatory 
wage  differentials;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  OUN: 
H  R.   4600.   A  bill   to  limit   the  salary  of 
Memt>ers  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  pay  such  Members  were  receiving  on 
December  31,    1983;   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.  460).  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1^54  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PAUL; 
H.R.  4602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  facilitate  Industrial 
homework.  Including  sewing,  knitting,  and 
craftmaking,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4603.  A  bill  to  revoke  the  recent  3.5- 
percent  pay  adjustment  with  respect  to 
Members  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee,  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser\ice. 

H.R.  4604.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  recently  en- 
acted requirement  of  mandatory  social  secu- 
rity coverage  for  employees  of  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  4605.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    SHELBY    (for    himself,    Mr 
Dickinson,    Mr.    Edwards    of    Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Flippo.  and 
Mr.  Nichols): 
H.R.  4606.  A  bill  to  designate  the  lock  and 
dam  on  the  Tombigbee  River  in  Pickens- 
ville,  Ala.,  and  the  visitor  center  to  be  con- 
structed for  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  wa- 
terway in  Pickensville.  Ala.,   as  the  'Tom 
Bevill  Lock  and  Dam"  and  the  "Tom  Bevill 
Visitor  Center."  respectively;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr  SHELBY  (by  request): 
H.R.  4607.  A  bill  to  amend  section  903(b) 
(1)  and  (2)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  burial  allowance  for  veterans 
from  $150  to  $250;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIKORSKI: 
H.R.  4608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  4609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  t>onds  to  be  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  smd  Means. 
By  Mr.  STANGELAND: 
H.R.   4610.   A   bill   to  provide  emergency 
loans  to  farmers,  ranchers,  or  persons  en- 
gaged in  aquaculture  where  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  that  the  operations 
of  such  persons  have  been  substantially  af- 
fected by  a  natural  disaster  for  3  or  more 
consecutive  years,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4611.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period 
within  which  milk  producers  may  be  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  milk  diversion  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  STUDDS: 
H.R.  4612.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  shall  be  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  4613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  Issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  4614.  A  bill  to  repeal  backup  with- 
holding of  tax  from  interest  and  dividends; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Mavroules): 
H.J.   Res.   441.  Joint   resolution   entitled: 
the    "Nuclear  Test  Ban  Challenge  ";  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    KOSTMAYER   (for   himself, 
Mr.  BoRSKi,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  PocLi- 
ETTA.  and  Mr.  Gray): 
H.J.  Res.  442.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  t>eginning  March  4,  1984.  as  "Na- 
tional Weights  and  Measures  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  McGRATH: 
H.J.  Res.  443.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  June  1984  as  "Student  Aware- 
ness of  Drunk  Driving  Month";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PAUL: 
H.J.  Res.  444.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon  Resolu- 
tion to  require  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  from  Lebanon;  to  the 
Cortunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Ms.    SNOWE    (for    herself.    Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  McKer- 
NAN,  and  Ms.  Oakar): 
H.  Con.  Res.  239.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  commission  to  study  pay  equity; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 
H.  Res.  390.  Resolution  to  correct  the  cur- 
rent disproportional  seating  on  the  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LUNGREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Patterson,    Mr.    Weber,    Mr.    Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Lagomarsinq,  Mr.  Walker, 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
Hyde.    Mr.    Traxler.    Mr.    Aooabbo, 
Mr.    Wirth.   Mr.   Vandergrift.    Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Bliley,  and 
Mr.  Dreier  of  California): 
H.  Res.  391.  Resolution  to  demand  that 
the  Soviet  Union  release  one  Jewish  prison- 
er of  conscience  for  every  person  who  per- 
ished al)oard  Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Pease.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Kastenmeieh,  Mr. 
Marriott,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Maz- 
ZOLI,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Rnsso,  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Gon- 
zales. Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mrs. 
Bocgs.  Mr.  SiKORSKi.  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.  McKernan,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Ms. 
FiiRRARO.  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  McKinney, 
Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  Mr.  HoYER.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Pepper,  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
McHycH,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Corrada, 
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Mr.  Crockett,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Paunt- 
ROY,  Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa,  Mr.   Wirth,   Mr.  Swift.  Mr. 
Udall.  and  Mr.  Carper): 
H.  Res.  392.  Resolution  establishing  a  con- 
gressional child  care  center;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration, 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

305.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  Slate  of  Wisconsin,  relative 
to  milk;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

306.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  natural 
gas;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

307.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
relative  to  the  selection  by  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  of  a  site  in  Penn- 
sylvania as  its  central  processing  computer 
center:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

308.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Illinois,  relative  to  impor- 
tation of  foreign  automobiles:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

309.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  social  se- 
curity; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
■   Mr.  LIVINGSTON  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
4615)    for    the    relief    of    Bong    Ngai.    also 
known  as  Henry  Ngai;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  54:  Mr.  Shelby. 

H.R.  74:  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  367:  Mr.  Marlenee. 

H.R.  656:  Mr.  Penny  and  Mr.  Price. 

H.R.  701:  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R.  1028:  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  1092:  Mr.  Florio. 

H.R.  1176:  Mr  Hance. 

H.R.  1219:  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  1249:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 

H.R.  1269:  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Gilman,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mrs, 
Johnson,  and  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  1361:  Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  1405:  Mr.  Latta. 

H.R.  1905:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr. 
Craig. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
PuRSELL,  Mr.  Staggers,  and  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan. 

H.R.  1937:  Mr.  Gibbons. 

H.R.  1942:  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  2033:  Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  2053:  Mr.  Bates;  Mr.  Britt,  Mr. 
MiNisH,  Mr.  Savage,  and  Mr.  Wheat, 

H.R.  2099:  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  2193:  Mr  Evans  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  2363:  Mr.  Owens. 


H.R.  2364:  Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  2468:  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Bartlett, 
and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  2566:  Mr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Rowland. 

H.R.  2584:  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  McCain. 

H.R.  2631:  Mrs.  Roukema. 

H.R.  2715:  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  and  Mrs.  Vdcanovich, 

H.R.  2748:  Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  2772:  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  2852:  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  ANNtiNzio,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall, 
Jr..  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  2977:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Si- 
korski,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  McCol- 
LUM,  and  Mr.  Nichols. 

H.R.  3266:  Mr.  Oilman,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Reid,  and  Mr.  Weber. 

H.R.  3282:  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
McKinney.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Carr,  and  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  3284:  Mr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii. 

H.R.  3306:  Mr  Owens. 

H.R.  3371:  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

H.R.  3406:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Cheney.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Coats, 
Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Lundine,  and  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  3605:  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  3651:  Mr.  Zschau. 

H.R.  3734:  Mr.  Gekas  and  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.R.  3769:  Mr.  Ortiz. 

H.R.  3879:  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 

H.R.  3870:  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.R.  3891:  Mr.  Shelby. 

H.R.  3939:  Mr.  Oxley  and  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  4034:  Mr.  Annunzio. 

H.R.  4049:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.R.  4050:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.R.  4051:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.R.  4090:  Mr.  Weiss  and  Mr.  Walcren. 

H.R.  4150:  Mr.  DeWine  and  Mr.  Green. 

H.R.  4162:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 
Oxley. 

H.R.  4182:  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  McCloskey,  and  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  4193:  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr,  Heftel 
of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  McGrath,  and 
Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  4206:  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Clinger,  and  Mr. 
Edgar. 

H.R.  4207:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  4214:  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Wheat,  and  Mr.  Gephardt. 

H.R.  4244:  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 

H.R.  4287:  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Murtha, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Rowland. 

H.R.  4317:  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  4324:  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Russo,  and  Mr. 
Weiss. 

H.R.  4367:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Eckart.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Gray,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  ,Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Torres,  and 
Mr.  Vento. 


H.R.  4390:  Mr.  Patman. 
H.R.  4402:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr, 
Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Moody. 
Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  TAti-ON,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  4404:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Nowak,  and  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  4439:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  4475:  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Vento,  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  John- 
son, Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
PRiTcniARD,  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr.  Swift. 

H.R.  4548:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Bateman. 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Gramm. 
Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Loeffler,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Pashayan, 
Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Reid,  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Vander- 
griff,  Mr.  WHiTEHtJRST,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Wolf.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Boner 
of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Ortiz. 

H.R.  4549:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  4561:  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Pease.  Mr.  I»enny.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Ms.  Kaptur. 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  10:  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.J.  Res.  74:  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr. 
Wolpe.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  An- 
nunzio, and  Mr.  Russo. 

H.J.  Res.  84:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

H.J.  Res.  95:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Levine  of 
California.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Bateman,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bethune. 
Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Wolpe.  and 
Mr.  Livingston. 

H.J.  Res.  243:  Mr.  Hillis  and  Mr.  Skel- 
ton. 

H.J.  Res.  432:  Mr.  McCurdy  and  Mr. 
Simon. 

H.J.  Res.  121:  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.J.  Res.  153:  Mr.  Ritter  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.J.  Res.  154:  Mr.  Owens. 

H.J.  Res.  160:  Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.J.  Res.  326:  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Shelby, 
Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 
Alexander.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Derrick, 
Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Htrrro,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Torri- 
celli,  Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  Bethune,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Durbin, 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Boucher. 
Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Hoyer. 
Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Fuqva.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr. 
Patbian.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Erd- 
reich, Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Wise. 
Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
Oxley.  and  Mr.  Corcoran. 

H.J.  Res.  360:  Ms.  Mikulski.  Ms.  Ferraro. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo, and  Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.J.  Res.  389:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Porter,  and  Mr.  Fish. 
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H.J,  Res.  391:  Mr.  Kindnsss.  Mr.  DeWihe. 
lir.  Pish.  Mr.  McCoixcm.  and  Mr.  Lungrkn. 

H.J.  Res.  404:  Mr  Oxley.  Mr.  Paol.  Mr. 
MAMtioTT.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Mack,  and  Mr. 
McGrath  and  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

H.J.  Res.  416:  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Ackermam.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Murtha.  Mr.  Pocuetta.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr. 
WoRTXEY,  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Pish.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  LaPalce. 
,  and  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.  Con.  Res.  138:  Mr.  Giuman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  181:  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  191:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Paumtroy.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Wolfe.  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.  Con.  Res.  217:  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Richard- 
son.   Mr.  Fazio.    Mr.  Roe.  and  Ms.  Mikttl- 

SKI. 

H.  Con.  Res.  218:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Richard- 
son. Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Rob.  and  Ms.  Mikul- 
ski. 

H.  Con.  Res.  223:    Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Hughes.    Mr.  Mitchell.    Mr.  Berman. 
Mr.  Corcoran.    Mr.  Frost,    Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan.   Mr.  Whitehdrst.    Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  and    Ms.  Mikul- 
ski. 

H.  Con.  Res.  225:  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Walgren. 
Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Ratchpord,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 
Prank,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  McKernan, 
Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Reid.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr.  HucKABY,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Regula,  Mr. 
Porsythe.  Mr.  D' Amours.  Mr.  McDade.  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 
Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Seiberling. 
Mr.  Guckman,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Wise.  Ms. 
Kaptdr.  Mr.  SisisKY.  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Peighan,  Mr. 
Herman,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Mrazex. 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Ottinger,  and  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michi- 
gan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  227:  Mr.  Russo. 

H.  Res.  56:  Mrs.  Johnson. 

H.  Res.  215:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.  Res.  278:  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.  Res.  327:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Jetpords.  and  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.  Res.  334:  Mr.  Luwdine. 

H.  Res.  377:  Mr.  Seiberling  and  Mr. 
DdTNY  Smith. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

280.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Federated  States  of  Micro- 
nesia. Kolonia.  Ponape,  Eastern  Caroline  Is- 
lands, relative  to  the  appropriation  of  funds 
authorized  for  the  College  of  Micronesia:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

281.  Also,  petition  of  the  County  Clerk  of 
Maui,  Wailuku.  Hawaii,  relative  to  housing 
and  community  development;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

282.  Also,  petition  of  the  Charter  Town- 
ship of  Port  Gratiot.  Port  Huron.  Mich.,  rel- 
ative to  the  Cable  Telecommunications  Act 
of  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

283.  Also,  petition  of  the  Charter  Town- 
ship of  Canton.  Canton.  Mich.,  relative  to 
the  Cable  Telecommunications  Act  of  1983: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

284.  Also,  petition  of  the  Boston  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. Boston.  Mass..  relative  to  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  reauthorization  legis- 
lation: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

285.  Also,  petition  of  the  Township  Coun- 
cil. Brick.  N.J.,  relative  to  Federal  cable  leg- 
islation, S.  66;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

286.  Also,  petition  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Republic  of  Cyprus,  relative  to 
the  declaration  of  a  'Turkish  Republic  of 
Northern  Cyprus";  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

287.  Also,  petition  of  the  Evrytanian  Asso- 
ciation of  America  ("Velouchl"),  Charlotte, 
N.C..  relative  to  a  free  and  independent 
Cyprtis  under  its  legal  government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

288.  Also,  petition  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
Democratic  Club,  SanU  Rosa,  Calif.,  rela- 
tive to  the  occupation  of  Grenada  and  the 
deployment  of  American  troops  in  Lebanon; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

289.  Also,  petition  of  the  Queens  Jewish 
Community  Council.  Inc..  Forest  Hills.  N.Y.. 
relative  to  the  Israeli  request  to  treat  Amer- 
ican marines  wounded  In  Beirut  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

290.  Also,  petition  of  the  Ambassador, 
Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
Washington.  D.C..  relative  to  the  text  of  the 
resolution  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet 
on  the  international  situation  and  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Soviet  state:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


291.  Also,  petition  of  the  Associated  Stu- 
dents University  of  Washington  Board  of 
Control.  Seattle.  Wash.,  relative  to  nuclear 
arms;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

292.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council, 
Toa  Baja.  Puerto  Rico,  relative  to  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  in  Grenada;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

293.  Also,  petition  of  the  Office  of  Hawai- 
ian Affairs.  State  of  Hawaii.  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  relative  to  the  implementation  of 
recommendations  adopted  by  the  Joint  Fed- 
eral-State Task  Force  on  Hawaiian  Home 
Lands  in  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

294.  Also,  petition  of  the  Danish  Brother- 
hood In  America.  Omaha.  Nebr..  relative  to 
immigration;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

295.  Also,  petition  of  Isaac  Petway  et  al., 
relative  to  prisons;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

296.  Also,  petition  of  National  Association 
of  Women  Judges,  Detroit.  Mich.,  relative  to 
the  State  Justice  Institute  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

297.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.C..  relative  to  bulk  cargo. 
H.R.  1242  and  S.  1000;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

298.  Also,  petition  of  the  North  Eastern 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Inc..  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  relative  to  the  birthday  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  as  a  national  holi- 
day: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

299.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council, 
New  York,  N.Y..  relative  to  the  birthday  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  as  a  national  holi- 
day; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

300.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council, 
Cranston.  R.I..  relative  to  the  recital  of  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

301.  Also,  petition  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists  &  Aerospace  Work- 
ers. East  Greenwich.  R.I..  relative  to  Gov- 
ernment subsidy;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

302.  Also,  petition  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  State,  relative  to  the  social  security 
system:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

303.  Also,  petition  of  the  Fifth  Chief  Ex- 
ecutives' Conference.  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia.  Ponape.  Eastern  Caroline  Is- 
lands, relative  to  the  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Compact  of  Free  Association; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
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THE  BOGGS  LEGACY 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  His- 
tory certainly  must  include  members 
of  the  Boggs  family.  Not  only  was 
Hale  Boggs  a  greater  speaker  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  but  his 
partner  in  marriage,  Lindy  Boggs  is 
one  of  the  excellent  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Their 
outstanding  daughter  Barbara  Sig- 
mund  has  recently  became  mayor  of 
Princeton.  The  following  is  an  article 
which  appeared  in  United  Airlines 
magazine  concerning  this  family's  leg- 
acy. 

A  Southern  Legacy  of  Substance  and  Style 
(By  Kate  Stout) 

Just  days  after  Hale  Boggs,  United  States 
congressman  from  Louisiana  and  House  ma- 
jority leader,  disappeared  over  Alaska  on  a 
rainy  October  day  in  1972,  his  oldest  child, 
Barbara  Boggs  Sigmund,  then  33,  won  her 
first  race  for  public  office.  She  was  elected 
to  the  Princeton  Borough  Council.  Six 
months  later,  after  the  search  for  Boggs 
had  been  abandoned,  his  widow  and,  as  she 
likes  to  think  of  it.  his  political  partner, 
Corrine  C.  "Lindy"  Boggs,  succeeded  him  in 
the  House,  winning  a  special  election  in 
Louisiana's  Second  District  with  80  percent 
of  the  vote. 

For  both  women  the  victories  were  bitter- 
sweet, tainted  as  they  were  by  the  loss  of 
their  husband  and  father.  No  trace  of  the 
plane  or  any  of  its  occupants— Boggs,  a  28- 
year  veteran  of  the  House,  was  campaigning 
for  Congressman  Nick  Begich  of  Alaska- 
was  ever  found.  But  what  did  survive  was  a 
mandate.  To  those  he  left  behind,  Boggs 
left  his  fierce  commitment  to  "this  great  ex- 
periment In  human  progress  under  freedom 
that  is  America. " 

Over  the  next  11  years,  those  words, 
spoken  in  an  extemporaneous  speech  on  the 
House  floor  at  the  time  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  have  served  both  wife  and 
daughter  as  watchwords.  As  such,  that  man- 
date has  carried  Lindy  to  the  forefront  of 
American  politics  as  a  six-term  congress- 
woman  and  as  a  leading  contender  for  the 
vice  presidential  spot  on  the  1984  Democrat- 
ic ticket.  And  it  has  carried  Barbara,  in  spite 
of  the  loss  of  her  left  eye  to  cancer  and  the 
loss  of  her  first  national  primary  two  years 
ago.  to  the  mayoralty  of  Princeton,  an  elec- 
tion she  won  last  November. 

In  fact.  Lindy  Boggs.  the  first  woman  to 
hold  a  congressional  seat  In  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  entered  the  political  arena  purely 
to  keep  that  experiment,  as  her  husband 
had  perceived  it,  alive.  "I  wished  to  finish 
Hale's  work.  That  was  my  main  objective. " 
she  says. 

Lindy  Boggs  went  on  to  five  more  terms  In 
office  on  her  own  merit,  winning  each  elec- 
tion by  a  comfortable  margin.  She  was  the 


first  woman  to  serve  as  chair  of  a  major  po- 
litical party's  national  convention,  in  1976. 
And  her  effectiveness  In  the  House  has  gone 
a  long  way  toward  dispelling  the  myth  that 
congressional  widows  serve  without  distinc- 
tion. 

A  woman  short  In  stature  but  long  on 
style.  Boggs  is  a  model  of  Southern  grace 
and  refined  elegance.  She  has  perfectly 
coif  fed  coppery  blonde  hair,  clear  blue  eyes 
that  still  tear  at  the  mention  of  her  hus- 
band, a  wide  Infectious  grin,  and  a  throaty 
laugh  that  stands  In  counterpoint  to  her 
soft-spoken  manner.  She  Is  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  members  of  the 
House.  In  fact,  the  worst  that  anyone  has 
gone  on  record  saying  of  her.  and  even  that 
was  anonymous,  was.  "You  could  get  diabe- 
tes from  standing  close  to  Lindy.  she's  that 
sweet." 

And  this  is  not  some  campaigning  ploy  or 
public  facade.  As  her  daughter  Barbara  sees 
it,  "Dogs  don't  bark  and  babies  don't  cry 
around  her.  She  not  only  sees  the  good  in 
every  person,  she  can  extract  it  from  every 
person." 

Bom  Corlnne  Claiborne  at  Brunswick 
Plantation,  Louisiana,  on  March  13,  1916, 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  sugar  planter, 
she  grew  up  in  the  arms  of  privilege  and  pa- 
nache. She  graduated  from  Sophie  New- 
comb  College  in  New  Orleans  in  1935.  Two 
and  a  half  years  later  she  married  Boggs,  a 
committed,  articulate,  and  handsome  young 
liberal  who  went  on  to  win  his  first  race  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1941  by  up- 
staging Huey  Long's  political  machine. 

By  the  time  she  moved  with  him  to  Wash- 
ington, at  the  age  of  25,  she  was  the  mother 
of  two  young  children,  Barbara  and  Thomas 
Hale,  Jr.  A  third  child.  Corlnne  ( "Cokie"). 
was  not  far  behind.  From  the  outset,  howev- 
er, Lindy  put  her  duties  as  mother  and  polit- 
ical wife  on  equal  footing.  Although  she 
raised  three  children  and  even  taught  Eng- 
lish and  history  for  a  while  at  St.  .lames 
Parish  In  New  Orleans,  she  was  just  as  In- 
volved In  her  husband's  career.  She  cam- 
paigned with  and  for  h<m.  served  as  his  cam- 
paign coordinator  on  some  occasions, 
stumped  across  the  country  making  speech- 
es, and  entertained  prodigiously  for  him. 
Beyond  the  Boggs  campaign  efforts,  she  was 
involved  In  every  presidential  campaign 
from  1956  on,  organized  the  Inaugural  balls 
for  both  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and,  In  Bar- 
bara's words,  "ran  just  about  every  civic  or 
political  organization  In  Washington  by  the 
time  Daddy  disappeared." 

In  fact,  both  Lindy  and  Barbara  are  con- 
vinced that  the  role  of  political  wife,  con- 
trary to  myth,  can  be  excellent  training  for 
actual  policymaking  on  a  local  or  national 
level.  As  Lindy  tells  it,  she  served  a  kind  of 
political  apprenticeship  with  her  husband. 

"Hale  was  always  anxious  to  make  certain 
I  was  fully  aware  of  the  projects  on  which 
he  was  working, '  she  recalls.  "I  was  Includ- 
ed In  the  discussions  and  research  and  In 
bringing  people  of  Influence  together  to 
make  certain  that  Important  projects  In 
both  our  national  and  International  lives 
were  accomplished." 

So.  when  she  took  over  the  seat  in  the 
House,  she  was  hardly  wet  behind  the  ears. 


"I  knew  my  colleagues  (In  the  House)  as  a 
professional,"  she  says,  a  position  to  make 
any  freshman  congressman  envious. 

A  Roman  Catholic  and  an  old-line  Demo- 
crat, Lindy  Boggs  represents  an  area  of  New 
Orleans  that  Is  45  percent  black  and  in- 
cludes the  historic  French  Quarter  where 
she  maintains  a  residence,  the  posh  Garden 
District,  and  the  slums  known  as  the  Irish 
Channel.  Regionally,  she  has  worked  to  pro- 
tect the  port  of  New  Orleans  and  to  pro- 
mote economic  growth.  Nationally,  she 
serves  on  the  House  Appropritions  Commit- 
tee and  so  keeps  tabs  on  agency  and  depart- 
mental budgets  throughout  the  govern- 
ment. She  also  serves  on  two  subconmiit- 
tees.  Energy  and  Water  Development  and 
HUD-Independent  Agencies,  which  includes 
NASA,  the  EPA,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, and  the  Veterans  Administration. 
Further,  she  has  sponsored,  by  her  own  ac- 
count, "legislation  on  everything  dealing 
with  economic  equity  for  women,"  including 
getting  her  friend.  House  majority  leader, 
Thomas  "Tip  "  O'Neill,  to  make  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  the  number  one  priority 
in  the  House  this  year. 

So,  among  the  things  that  she  counts  as 
her  qualifications  for  the  vice-presidency  of 
the  country  Include:  her  experience,  both  as 
congresswoman  and  as  a  congressman's 
wife;  an  overview  of  Wsishington's  govern- 
mental activities  that  spans  40  years:  the 
constituency  she  has  developed  through  her 
committee  work,  as  well  as  a  wide  circle  of 
acquaintances  In  Congress  and  in  the 
Senate;  and  the  fact  that  she's  a  Southern- 
er. 

"Of  the  twenty-five  most  populous  states, 
five  of  the  Southern  states  have  the  highest 
acceleration  of  women's  political  activities," 
she  says,  pointing  out  that  Texas  smd  Flori- 
da have  large  electoral  college  votes,  and, 
"these  states  and  that  situation  could  make 
the  difference  In  the  presidential  election.  I 
feel  that  Is  a  great  plus  for  me." 

Although  Barbara  Boggs  Sigmund  says 
that  there  was  no  parental  indoctrination 
on  the  value  of  a  life  in  public  service— only 
on  the  value  of  the  Democratic  Party— 
every  member  of  the  Boggs  family  is  In- 
volved In  some  way  in  politics.  Tommy 
Boggs  is  a  leading  Washington  attorney  and 
lobbyist,  now  serving  as  senior  advisor  to 
the  John  Gleim  campaign  for  president. 
Cokle  Boggs  Roberts  covers  Capitol  Hill  for 
National  Public  Radio. 

Life  around  the  Boggs'  dining-room  table 
when  the  children  were  growing  up  was  one 
steeped  In  lively  political  discussions,  not  In 
an  attempt  to  drill  the  kids  In  current  af- 
fairs, a  la  the  Kennedys,  but  In  a  natural  ex- 
tension of  the  lives  of  their  parents.  And 
around  that  table,  they  learned  their  special 
responsibility,  as  the  Biblical  imperative  has 
It,  "to  whom  much  Is  given,  much  is  expect- 
ed." Plus,  they  were  constantly  exposed  to 
history  In  the  making. 

As  Barbara  puts  it,  "People  like  Lyndon 
Johnson,  Sam  Raybum,  John  Kennedy,  and 
Hubert  Humphrey  were  household  objects 
as  well  as  household  names." 

In  fact,  the  process  of  immersion  in  poli- 
tics was  a  total  one  for  Barbara.  Not  only 
was  she  weaned  on  politics  and  grew  up  on 
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politics,  she  also  studied  politics  (at  Man- 
hattanville  College  in  New  York),  courted 
politics  <she  was  once  engaged  to  former 
U.S.  Congressman  Allard  Lowenstein).  mar- 
ried politics  (Paul  Sigmund  is  a  political  sci- 
entist at  Princeton  University),  and  eventu- 
ally embarked  on  a  political  career  of  her 
own. 

Inevitably,  the  first  thing  one  notices 
at>out  Barbara  is  the  eye  patch— she  has  one 
for  every  occasion,  but  her  everyday  one  is 
pink  with  a  lavender  ribbon.  Where  her 
mother  is  short.  Barbara  is  tall  and  willowy. 
Her  blonde  hair  continually  fails  her— she 
tries  to  make  it  curl  as  it  should  by  rolling  it 
over  and  over  again  in  her  fist.  Thus,  her 
own  brand  of  elegance  is  of  a  more  casual 
variety.  Her  voice  is  deep  and  purposeful, 
and  the  Southern  accent  is  gone  except 
when  she  speaks  of  someone  with  affec- 
tion—then, the  •  dah-lin'  "  is  unmistakable 
New  Orleans.  In  both  looks  and  tempera- 
ment, she  is  said  to  favor  her  father. 

"She  has  that  incisive  mind  that  can  cut 
through  reams  of  material  to  hone  in  on  the 
central  aspects  of  tmy  problem.  She  has  his 
ability  to  project  them  very  forcefully  in 
debate."  Lindy  says,  adding.  "Barbara  has 
the  capacity  of  attracting  the  confidence  of 
other  people,  too,  as  Hale  did." 

And  yet,  like  her  mother,  Barbara  did  not 
envision  herself  in  politics  so  much,  but  as 
an  adjunct  to  it.  The  lesson  for  girls  growing 
up  in  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s,  she 
says,  was  the  three-pronged  obligations  of 
being  a  good  wife-mother-volunteer  in  the 
community. 

As  she  grew  up,  her  ambitions  fell  into 
line.  "At  twelve  I  wanted  to  be  a  congress- 
woman,  and  at  twenty-two  I  wanted  to  be  a 
congressman's  wife,"  she  says. 

Married  20  years.  Barbara  is  the  mother 
of  three  teenaged  sons.  She  did  not  enter 
politics  until  her  youngest  was  two  and  a 
half.  In  the  meantime,  she  followed  her 
mother's  pattern:  she  was  a  good  wife  to  her 
husband,  supporting  his  university  work 
and  accompanying  him  on  two  lengthy  sab- 
baticals to  Chile  and  Mexico;  she  did  volun- 
teer work  for  her  church  and  other  commu- 
nity organizations;  and  she  even  taught 
school,  classes  in  religion  and  government  at 
Princeton's  Stuart  Day  School. 

It  was  on  the  trip  to  Mexico  in  1971  that 
she  realized  she  wanted  something  more. 
That  trip  allowed  her  to  live  out  "the  fanta- 
sy of  the  plantation  wife  to  the  fullest." 
They  had  a  house  and  servants  and  luxury 
in  Cuemavaca,  but  she  discovered  that  it 
simply  wasn't  enough.  With  her  children 
out  of  the  nursery  and  the  women's  move- 
ment digging  her  in  the  ril)s,  Barbara  re- 
turned to  Princeton  determined  to  get  in- 
volved in  local  politics.  She  joined  a  local 
chapter  of  a  women's  organization  and 
began  lobbying  through  them  for  women 
candidates  for  the  upcoming  borough  coun- 
cil election.  She  did  such  a  good  job  of  sell- 
ing the  Democrats  on  the  idea  that  they 
chose  her  as  their  candidate. 

She  served  on  the  council  for  three  years 
before  being  elected  to  the  Mercer  County 
Board  of  Freeholders  ithe  county  commis- 
sioners), for  whom  she  served  as  president 
in  1979.  In  addition  to  being  a  delegate  to 
the  last  two  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tions, she  was  elected  president,  in  1981.  of 
the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Counties. 

In  fact,  until  1982.  the  year  she  lost  her 
eye.  she  had  never  lost  an  election  in  her 
life.  That  year  started  out  in  the  race  for 
New  Jersey's  Seventh  District  House  of 
Representatives  seat,  a  whirlwind  of  activity 
as  she  embarked  on  her  first  national  cam- 
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paign.  In  March,  however,  she  noticed  red 
lines  in  her  eye  and  a  thickening  of  the  rim 
of  her  left  iris.  The  diagnosis  was  a  shock;  It 
was  a  malignant  tumor  so  far  advanced  she 
would  have  to  lose  the  eye. 

Recalling  that  time  now,  she  treats  it  with 
the  sense  of  humor  that  has  been  one  of  her 
staunchest  allies  throughout  the  ordeal.  "At 
that  point  I  had  been  married  eighteen 
years,  and  no  man  had  looked  deep  into  my 
eyes  for  at  least  seventeen.  And  the  first  one 
who  did  said.  'Theres  something  terribly 
wrong.'  " 

The  hardest  thing,  she  remembers,  was 
telling  her  mother.  As  a  young  mother. 
Lindy  suffered  from  something  that  was 
called  a  false  glaucoma  in  her  own  left  eye. 
She  endured  tremendous  pressure,  often 
fainted  and  lived  under  the  threat  of  losing 
the  eye  for  a  long  time. 

"The  first  thing  I  said  was,  Lindy  recalls, 
that's  so  unfair,  it  cant  happen."  But  Bar- 
bara's right.  Fairness  doesn't  have  anything 
to  do  with  it." 

Not  a  month  after  the  operation,  lesulers 
in  New  Jersey's  Democratic  Party  convinced 
her  to  jump  ship— from  the  House  race  to 
the  race  for  Senator  Harrison  William's 
newly  vacated  seat.  So  late  was  she  in  enter- 
ing the  Senate  race  that  she  filed  on  the 
last  legal  day  to  do  so— just  40  days  before 
the  primary. 

Although  she  says  she  expected  to  win. 
she  admits  now  she  might  not  make  the 
same  decision  to  run  today.  "I  was  still  in  a 
state  of  shock  from  this  eye  operation,  I 
must  have  been.  I  was  therefore  more  ame- 
nable to  suggestions  from  other  people  than 
I  usually  am.  It  just  seemed  like  a  good  idea 
at  the  time. 

In  fact,  she  placed  fourth  in  the  primary, 
a  showing  many  consider  admirable  given 
the  lack  of  time  and  her  limited  experience. 
Not  surprisingly,  Lindy  was  among  the  most 
disappointed.  Had  Barbara  won,  they  would 
have  been  the  first  mother-daughter  team 
on  the  Hill. 

But  now,  with  four  years  as  mayor  of 
Princeton  ahead  of  her,  Barbara  plans  to 
tackle  the  problems  of  urban  growth  and 
what  she  calls  "galloping  gentrification"  in 
order  to  protect  Princeton's  indigenous  mi- 
nority and  elderly  population.  She  is  more 
than  content  to  leave  Washington  to  the 
rest  of  her  family. 

Although  these  two  women  obviously 
have  much  in  common,  there  can  be  seen  in 
the  subtleties  of  their  differences  the  very 
evolution  of  women  in  politics.  The  organi- 
zations they  belong  to  speak  as  much  to 
that  point  as  anything.  Lindy  is  a  Colonial 
Dame.  Barbara  l>elongs  to  the  NAACP.  Her 
mother  belongs  to  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  Barbara  to  the  National  Women's 
Political  Caucus. 

And,  in  the  end,  Barbara  is  more  liberal. 
'A-niie  they  agree  on  advancing  equality 
among  women,  not  funding  the  MX  missile, 
ending  covert  aid  to  Central  America,  and 
adopting  a  nuclear  freeze,  Lindy,  for  exam- 
ple, is  openly  antiabortion,  a  position  that 
may  jeopardize  her  chances  at  the  second 
spot  on  a  Democratic  ticket.  Barbara,  on  the 
other  hand,  sees  the  issue  differently.  "I 
agree  with  her  personally,"  she  says.  "But  I 
would  vote  for  what  is  commonly  called 
freedom  of  choice." 

In  carrying  on  Hale  Boggs's  "great  experi- 
ment," his  wife  and  daughter  have  them- 
selves l)ecome  symbols  of  that  experiment's 
vitality  in  the  seventies  and  eighties.  As 
blacks  were  in  the  sixties,  so  women  have 
been  in  recent  years- the  crucial  new  factor 
in   America's   quest   for     human   progress 
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under  freedom.""  To  that  end,  he  has 
spawned  a  congresswoman,  who  may  be  the 
nation's  next  vice-president,  and  a  mayor, 
with  a  long  and  bright  future  ahead  of 
her.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ARTHUR 
RAYMOND  BROOKS 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  COURTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  Jersey  Air  Force  Association  has 
chosen  to  honor  Mr.  Arthur  Raymond 
Brooks  as  their  1984  Man  of  the  Year. 
A  longtime  resident  of  Summit,  N.J., 
Mr.  Brooks  is  a  WWI  veteran  who  es- 
tablished a  distingoiished  record  of 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Flying 
Corps  of  Fighter  Aces. 

As  a  graduate  of  MIT  with  a  degree 
in  engineering,  Mr.  Brooks  enlisted  as 
an  aviation  cadet  in  1917.  On  April  4, 
1918  he  boarded  the  S.S.  New  York 
bound  for  France  to  begin  training  at 
the  Third  Aviation  Instruction  Center. 
On  May  26.  Ray  completed  his  first  of 
several  successful  flights  over  enemy 
lines,  being  promoted  to  commanding 
officer  on  August  10. 

First  in  Spad  VII  planes,  then  later 
in  Spad  XIII's,  Brooks  shot  down  six 
enemy  craft  earning  him  the  distinc- 
tion of  Ace,  and  awarding  him  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross,  In  one  mis- 
sion, Mr.  Brooks  found  himself  being 
attacked  by  a  German  fighter  and 
managed  to  successfully  maneuver  his 
crippled  plane  back  from  enemy  lines. 

Ray  Brooks  is  an  exceptional  human 
being  whose  energy,  integrity,  and  pa- 
triotism have  certainly  benefited  our 
Nation.  He  is  a  true  American  hero, 
and  together  with  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  thank  this  fine  citizen 
for  his  contribution  to  our  country.* 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  HOUSING 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  December  28, 
1983.  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
The  High  Cost  of  Housing 

Americans  today  are  the  best-housed 
people  in  the  world,  but  even  they  face  sev- 
eral housing  problems.  The  supply  of  rental 
housing  is  tight.  Many  rental  units  need  re- 
habilitation. Building  costs  continue  to  rise. 
Discrimination  in  housing  .still  exists.  There 
are  shortages  of  low-income  housing  in 
some  areas.  The  most  critical  problem  is  the 
high  cost  of  housing.  This  cost  is  straining 
family  budgets  to  the  breaking  point. 

Earlier  housing  problems  were  different. 
Prior  to  World  War  II.  President  Roosevelt 
declared  that  one  third  of  our  population 


was  ill-housed.  Forty  months  of  war  divert- 
ed resources  away  from  housing,  so  that  by 
1946  some  40  percent  of  all  housing  was  di- 
lapidated or  lacked  indoor  plumbing.  Major 
federal  housing  programs  were  launched  at 
that  time,  and  they  produced  impressive  re- 
sults. By  1980,  the  proportion  of  substand- 
ard housing  was  reduced  to  about  10  percent 
of  the  supply. 

The  problem  now,  however,  is  the  high 
cost  of  housing.  Low-income  families  must 
spend  an  unconscionable  portion  of  their 
income  for  an  adequate  place  to  live.  A 
recent  study  showed  that  among  low-income 
families,  housing  cost  was  cited  as  a  problem 
twice  as  often  as  housing  adequacy.  Also, 
young  middle-income  families  cannot  find  a 
first  home  they  can  afford  to  buy.  The 
middle-income  homebuyer  faces  higher 
mortgage  interest  rates  than  he  did  a 
decade  ago.  and  higher  home  prices.  In 
1984.  the  average  price  of  an  existing  home 
will  be  $74,300.  A  family  will  need  an  income 
of  $32,000  to  qualify  for  it.  but  the  median 
family  income  in  1984  will  be  $27,400. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  assistance  to 
low-income  families  is  not  the  primary  fed- 
eral involvement  in  housing.  For  each  $1.00 
spent  for  low-income  families  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment in  1982.  the  Treasury  lost  $4.50  due  to 
tax  preferences  for  middle-  and  high-income 
homeowners.  Indeed,  the  President  opposes 
increased  funding  of  low-income  housing 
programs,  and  in  fact  has  cut  total  appro- 
priations. The  needs  of  low-income  families 
are  being  addressed  by  means  of  more  subsi- 
dized rent  in  existing  housing,  not  by  means 
of  new  housing  projects. 

The  primary  Federal  involvement  in  hous- 
ing instead  consists  of  a  variety  of  policies 
and  programs  shaping  the  housing  finance 
system.  Some  of  these  policies  and  programs 
are  regulatory,  others  require  market  inter- 
vention, and  still  others  rely  on  the  tax 
code.  They  have  undergone  change  in  the 
recent  past,  and  much  more  change  is  in 
store  on  account  of  various  factors,  includ- 
ing the  desire  of  policymakers  to  bring  down 
the  high  cost  of  a  home  for  the  middle- 
income  family. 

Two  changes  to  date  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned. Last  session.  Congress  deregulated 
savings  and  loan  associations,  lessening 
their  role  in  home  mortgage  finance  while 
increasing  other  sources  of  mortgage 
money,  such  as  investors  in  mortgage  pools. 
Also,  the  housing  bill  passed  this  session  de- 
regulated mortgage  rates  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  (FHA)  and  allowed 
the  FTIA  to  insure  both  adjustable-rate  and 
shared-equity  mortgages.  As  to  changes 
which  may  occur  in  the  near  future  three 
are  definite  possibilities. 

First,  Congress  should  review  tax  prefer- 
ences for  homeowners.  The  largest  is  tax-de- 
ductible home  mortgage  interest,  and  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  about  its  efficiency 
and  fairness  since  it  encourages  the  wealthy 
person  to  acquire  several  homes  for  tax  pur- 
poses while  the  moderate-Income  person  is 
priced  out  of  the  housing  market  entirely. 
Because  it  is  unlikely  that  any  new  prefer- 
ence for  middle-income  homebuyers  can  be 
enacted  in  isolation.  Congress  may  decide  to 
reorder  existing  preferences.  For  example,  it 
may  reduce  the  tax-deductibility  of  mort- 
gage interest  on  all  but  a  family's  primary 
home  and  create  a  tax-exempt  "Individual 
Housing  Account"  to  help  the  middle- 
income  family  save  for  a  down  payment. 

Second.  Congress  should  replace  mortgage 
revenue  bonds  with  direct  tax  credits.  The 
federal  government  lets  states  suid  localities 
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sell  mortgage  revenue  bonds  that  provide 
tax-exempt  returns.  The  proceeds  are  used 
to  subsidize  mortgages  for  middle-income 
homebuyers.  The  program  is  popular,  but 
recent  studies  show  that  half  the  benefit 
may  be  going  to  the  bond  holders,  under- 
writers, and  Investors.  The  program  expires 
shortly,  and  can  be  replaced  with  a  direct 
tax  credit  for  homebuyers.  The  tax  credit 
would  eliminate  expensive  middlemen  as  it 
helped  people  of  average  means  get  more  af- 
fordable mortgages. 

Third.  Congress  should  expand  and  im- 
prove the  secondary  mortgage  market.  In 
my  opinion,  this  alternative  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant that  Congress  can  choose  to  help 
housing,  next  to  cutting  the  deficits  that 
keep  interest  rates  high.  What  the  alterna- 
tive involves  is  a  realignment  of  the  sources 
of  mortgage  money.  Today,  about  60%  of  all 
new  mortgages  are  not  kept  by  the  issuing 
institutions,  but  are  pooled  with  other  mort- 
gages, normally  by  government-chartered 
corporations  like  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.  Then  the  mortgages 
are  packaged  into  securities  and  are  sold 
like  bonds,  often  to  large  institutional  inves- 
tors buying  them  for  the  steady  income  that 
they  produce.  This  secondary  mortgage 
market  has  emerged  as  the  major  source  of 
money  for  real  estate,  and  soon  may  provide 
two-thirds  of  all  mortgage  money.  However, 
several  steps  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
the  market  works  well.  One  proposal  is  to 
encourage  more  private  firms  to  get  into  the 
business  of  packaging  mortgage-backed  se- 
curities. Another  is  to  set  up  new  Invest- 
ment instruments,  called  "Trusts  for  Invest- 
ment in  Mortgages, "  which,  like  mutual 
funds,  give  companies  that  put  together 
these  packages  more  power  to  manage  the 
pools  of  mortgages.  A  final  proposal  Is  to 
eliminate  rules  that  now  discourage  pension 
plans  from  investing  in  mortgages.  Pension 
plans  want  long-term  returns,  so  the  mort- 
gage may  be  a  very  sound  investment.  These 
proposals  may  lead  to  a  steadier  flow  of 
mortgage  lending,  wider  availability  of  pop- 
ular fixed-rate  mortgages,  and  even  lower 
interest  rates. 

The  housing  finance  system  is  going 
through  a  transition  period.  Now  is  a  good 
time  for  us  to  do  what  we  can  to  help  aver- 
age families  realize  the  American  dream  of 
home  ownership.* 


MIRIAM     MATTHEWS:     CALIFOR- 
NIA'S FIRST  BLACK  LIBRARIAN 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
Miss  Miriam  Matthews  for  her  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  research  of 
black  history  in  America. 

Miss  Matthews  Is  California's  first 
black  librarian  with  professional  train- 
ing, holding  degrees  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley  and  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Her  distin- 
guished career  as  librarian  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Public  Library  from  1927 
to  1960  included  four  posts  as  branch 
librarian  and  one  as  regional  librarian 
supervising  12  branch  libraries. 

As  an  active  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  and  the  Cali- 
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fomia  Library  Association,  Miriam 
Matthews  gave  speeches  at  a  number 
of  conventions,  served  a  4-year  term  as 
councilor  of  the  national  body  and  as 
chairperson  of  the  California  Intellec- 
tual Freedom  Committee.  During  her 
administration  the  California  commit- 
tee was  given  credit  for  playing  a  lead- 
ing role  on  the  national  scene  since  it 
was  responsible  for  the  revision  of  the 
American  Library  Association's  library 
bill  of  rights  in  1948;  for  defending 
certain  textbooks  used  in  schools 
across  the  Nation  against  unwarranted 
censorship;  and  for  initiating  opposi- 
tion to  proposed  legislation  designed 
to  suppress  the  freedom  to  read. 

In  1929.  Miss  Matthews  was  the  first 
person  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  the 
celebration  of  Negro  History  Week. 
Since  the  early  forties  she  has  been  re- 
searching the  history  of  blacks  in  Cali- 
fornia and  building  a  personal  collec- 
tion of  photographs,  books,  docu- 
ments, and  art  on  the  subject. 

In  the  late  sixties  the  National 
Broadcast  Co.  used  her  service  for  an 
hour-long  TV  documentary  on  black 
Los  Angeles.  The  first  important  exhi- 
bition featuring  Miriam  Matthews' 
local  history  photographs  was  held  at 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of 
Natural  History  for  3  months  in  the 
winter  of  1969-70.  In  the  1970's  several 
television  stations  presented  Miss  Mat- 
thews in  illustrated  talks  on  pioneer 
black  Angelenos. 

Always  active  in  conununity  affairs. 
Miss  Matthews  has  ser\'ed  on  commit- 
tees and  boards  of  more  than  50  orga- 
nizations concerned  with  libraries,  ar- 
chives, education,  civil  rights,  youth 
problems,  race  relations,  health,  histo- 
ry, and  art. 

Among  her  current  commitments 
are  membership  on  the  Metropolitan 
Cooperative  Library  System  Advisory 
Board,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Historical  Society, 
the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educa- 
tion Fund  Executive  Committee  and 
the  Community  Health  Association 
Executive  Board. 

In  1979.  Miss  Matthews  played  a 
major  role  in  securing  a  permanent  ar- 
chival program  for  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles. Later,  she  headed  a  Los  Angeles 
Archives  Committee  which  produced 
short  and  long-range  plans  for  the  re- 
organization of  county  records. 

Miriaun  Matthews  was  1  of  the  44 
members  of  the  Los  Angeles  200  Com- 
mittee appointed  in  1978  by  Mayor 
Tom  Bradley  and  the  city  council  to 
help  plan  for  the  city's  year-long  Bi- 
centennial celebration  in  1980-81.  It 
was  Miss  Matthews'  proposal  that  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  the  first 
large  accurate  monument  honoring 
the  44  founders  which  lists  each 
member  of  the  11  families  by  name, 
race.  sex.  and  age  from  the  official 
Spanish  Census  of  1781. 
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Of  special  interest  are  these  works 
of  Miriam  Matthews:  "The  Negro  on 
California  from  1781-1910:  An  Anno- 
tated Bibliography:"  "Library  Activi- 
ties in  the  Field  of  Race  Relations;" 
"William  Grant  Still.  Composer;"  and 
"Race  Relations  on  the  Pacific  Coast: 
A  Select  Bibliography." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Miriam  Matthews  has 
contributed  tirelessly  to  her  profes- 
sion, to  her  community  and  the  State. 
Her  special  talents  have  greatly  en- 
hanced the  interpretation  and  docu- 
mentation of  the  role  of  Afro-Ameri- 
cans in  our  collective  past.* 


KISSINGER  COMMISSION 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS.  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
19.  1983.  when  the  so-called  Kissinger 
Commission  was  launched  in  a  sea  of 
red-ink  dollars.  $654,000  to  be  exact.  I 
made  the  following  1 -minute  state- 
ment on  the  floor: 

Prebicting  Results  or  Bipartisan"  Com- 
mission To  Sttjdy  Problxms  in  Latin 
America 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  in  the 
press  that  the  administration  is  appointing 
a  "bipartisan"  commission  to  study  the 
problems  in  Latin  America,  and  whether  we 
should  persist  in  our  military  efforts  there. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  the  commission 
plans  to  spend  on  itself  of  public  money  but 
I  think  we  can  save  every  penny  of  it  be- 
cause I  will  give  you  now  exactly  what  the 
recommendation  will  be.  More  U.S.  men. 
more  U.S.  money  and  more  U.S.  prestige 
spent  in  Latin  America.  I  understand  they 
are  picking  the  Honorable  Henry  Kissinger 
to  head  the  commission  and  I  must  say.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  did  not  realize  the  Rockefellers 
had  quite  that  many  investments  in  South 
America. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  lime. 

On  January  14,  1984,  when  the  Kis- 
singer report  had  been  typed  up.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  quoted  by  AP  as 
saying: 

It  is  a  magnificent  report  and  it  substanti- 
ates the  positions  we  have  been  taking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  see  what  I  mean?* 


REFLECTIONS  ON  A  REMARKA- 
BLE CAREER  BY  A  MARYLAND 
JOURNALIST 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  today 
a  bit  of  news  about  a  newspaper  col- 
umnist in  my  district  of  Montgomery 
County.  Md..  who.  in  1983.  marked  his 
50th  anniversary  in  the  journalism 
profession.  Byron  Sedgwick  t>egan  his 
remarkable  career  in  1933,  working  at 
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the  Maryland  News.  Since  that  time, 
he  has  worked  with  other  local  papers 
including  the  Montgomery  County 
Sentinel,  the  Gaithersburg  Gazette, 
and  the  Suburban  Record.  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick—using  the  pen  name  Wick 
Byron— continued  his  columns  even 
when  his  career  interests  led  him  into 
both  public  service  and  private  busi- 
ness. On  the  occasion  of  his  50th  anni- 
versary of  service  by  an  enduring  and 
extremely  popular  journalist.  I  would 
like  to  submit  Mr.  Sedgwick's  reflec- 
tions on  his  time  as  a  local  news 
chronicler. 

The  article  follows: 
Personal  Thooohts  on  Two  Anniversaries 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  written  a 
column  about  me.  I  am  doing  it  only  be- 
cause of  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
newspapers  in  which  this  weekly  column  ap- 
pears. 

A  Mr.  Burkhart.  of  Gaithersburg.  said:  "It 
is  a  shame  that  a  newspaper  has  to  depend 
upon  the  periodic  revealing  by  letter  writers 
of  Wick  Byron's  true  identity  instead  of  pro- 
tecting its  columnists  so  that  the  readers 
may  judge  for  themselves  if  there  Is  a  po- 
tential conflict  of  interest." 

You  see.  Mr.  Burkhart  disagreed  with  a 
recent  column  that  urged  the  construction 
of  the  Intercounty  Connector  He  evidently 
thinks  that  l>ecause  I  was  for  a  few  years, 
the  director  of  the  department  of  Informa- 
tion for  the  Maryland  State  Highway  Ad- 
ministration and,  therefore,  must  have  a 
conflict  of  interest.  Nonsense. 

Since  I  am  no  longer  with  that  state 
agency,  and  even  when  employed  there.  I 
have  and  had  no  real  interest  personally, 
where  highways  are  constructed.  However.  I 
do  have  sense  enough  to  know  the  impor- 
tance of  planning  for  the  future.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Intercounty 
Connector  is  vital  for  the  people  of  this 
county  and  even  for  the  people  of  counties 
east  of  here.  This  is  especially  true  for  those 
who  now  work  in  our  great  scientific  corri- 
dor, 1-270.  There  is  absolutely  no  reasonable 
tolerant  way  to  get  from  west-to-east  or 
east-to-west  in  the  upper  part  of  our  county. 
The  County  Executive's  ideas  of  up-grad- 
ing existing  roads  are  good  for  the  immedi- 
ate future.  However,  longrange  planning 
dictates  that  a  non-access  highway  be 
planned  and  constructed  in  the  not-so-far 
future.  And  we  have  clear  proof  of  this 
theory.  This  county,  and  several  others, 
would  be  in  terrible  shape,  traffic-wise,  if 
our  inter-state  and  beltway  systems  had  not 
been  planned  and  constructed  years  ago. 

There  is  one  more  reason  for  a  personal 
column.  And  that  relates  to  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  this  Wick  Byron  column.  Since 
there  is  only  one  more  week  left  In  this  an- 
niversary year  of  1983.  I  hope  you  wont 
look  too  unkindly  on  this  bit  of  nostalgia. 

Lets  go  back  to  1933.  I  was  in  the  old  Cen- 
tral High  School  in  Washington,  even 
though  I  grew  up  in  Silver  Spring.  My  folks 
believed  that  Central  was  superior  to  Mary- 
land schools.  I  think  it  was  at  that  time. 

Being  a  friend  of  the  Lee  family,  and  one 
who  liked  to  write,  it  was  perfectly  natural 
for  me  to  contact  Major  B.  Brooke  Lee  and 
his  editor  of  the  Maryland  News.  Charlie 
Miner,  to  ask  local  people  and  events.  They 
agreed  to  pay  me  a  dollar  a  week.  My 
father,  a  writer,  said  it  was  important  to  be 
paid  for  writing,  even  a  minimum  amount. 

I  wont  forget  the  day  I  submitted  my  first 
column.  Miner  okayed  it  but  said  the  name 
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Byron  Sedgwick  wasn't  right  for  a  local 
column.  So  he  took  the  last  half  of  my  last 
name.  Sedgwick,  and  put  It  before  the 
Byron.  Thus,  the  pen  name  Wick  Byron. 
And  over  these  past  50  years  there  has 
never  been  the  slightest  attempt  to  hide  my 
family  identity.  Actually,  through  all  of 
these  years.  I  doubt  if  anyone  really  cared. 
Furthermore,  I  have  always  been  proud  of 
the  Sedgwick  heritage.  Many  in  the  family 
had  been  writers  and  owners  of  newspapers 
In  Ohio. 

If  there  is  one  regret  concerning  these 
past  50  years  as  a  columnist,  onetime  editor 
of  the  Suburban  Record,  the  Montgomery 
County  Sentinel  and  halfowner  and  editor 
of  the  old  Maryland  News,  it  is  the  fact  that 
I  refused,  as  did  George  Will  10  years  ago. 
to  divest  myself  of  all  other  interests,  and 
concentrate  on  newspaper  writing.  Instead, 
I  delved  into  work,  over  the  years,  at  the 
United  States  Capitol,  active  duty  in  the 
Army  (not  by  choice),  retail  businesses- 
ownership  and  management— county  gov- 
ernment in  the  capacity  of  the  first  full- 
time  chairman  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Planning  Board  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Maryland-National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission  in  the  1960s  and  as  a  di- 
rector of  public  affairs  for  the  Maryland 
State  Highway  Administration.  And  during 
most  of  these  other  activities  I  kept  writing 
this  column,  regardless  of  whether  some 
thought  there  could  be  conflict. 

I  agree  with  George  Will,  one  of  my  favor- 
ite columnists,  when  he  says  that  even  the 
abuse  that  comes  a  columnist's  way  is  more 
entertaining  than  wounding.  Furthermore, 
it  has  always  k>een  my  view  that  a  column 
should  serve  to  stimulate  thoughts,  pro  or 
con.  on  the  part  of  readers.  Never  have  I  as- 
sumed there  could  be  100  percent  agree- 
ment. Neither  have  I  expected  to  win  any 
popularity  contest,  since  so  many  thoughts 
expressed  here  are  very  opinionated,  hope- 
fully, completely  independent  and  certainly 
not  motivated  by  any  personal  conflict  of  in- 
terest. 

There  is  another  golden  anniversary  that 
could  have  been  celebrated  during  this  year 
of  1983.  It's  local  in  nature,  and  while  not 
earth-shaking.  I  do  believe  it  should  have 
been  recognized  a  bit  more  by  a  local  organi- 
zation, the  Montgomery  County  Press  Asso- 
ciation, that  has  had,  I  believe,  an  impact  on 
life  in  this  county  The  press  association  was 
organized  in  1933.  There  were  about  six  of 
us  who  went  to  the  old  Indian  Spring  Club 
at  Pour  Comers,  had  lunch,  and  agreed  to 
form  a  press  club.  Attending  this  first  meet- 
ing were  Phil  Austensen.  of  the  Washington 
Post.  Jack  Allen,  of  the  Washington  Star. 
Ted  Klncald.  of  the  Washington  News. 
Charles  Miner,  of  The  Maryland  News  and. 
I  believe.  John  Coffman  of  the  Takoma 
Journal.  I  was  included,  although,  in  those 
days,  column  writing  was  thought  to  be 
more  fluff  than  real  newspaper  reporting. 

It  has  been  a  good  and  interesting  SO 
yeais  here  in  Montgomery  County.  Mary- 
land.* 


January  23,  1984 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  RESOLU- 
TION TO  DESIGNATE  THE 
MONTH  OF  APRIL  1984  AS  NA- 
TIONAL CHILD  ABUSE  PREVEN- 
TION MONTH 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  all  my  col- 
leagues join  Mr.  Hiler  and  myself  in 
cosponsoring  this  resolution.* 


CONGRESS  1983  RECORD 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IN  the  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23.  1984 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
together  with  my  colleague  from  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  HiLER,  I  am  once  again  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  to  declare  the 
month  of  April  as  'National  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month."  It  would 
certainly  have  been  encouraging  if  our 
child  abuse  statistics  had  dropped  so 
dramatically  since  last  year  that  such 
a  resolution  were  not  necessary.  Un- 
fortunately, that  is  not  the  case.  The 
statistics  are  staggering.  Additionally, 
many  Americans  are  not  aware  of  the 
widespread  incidence  of  family  vio- 
lence—the severe  abuse  of  our  chil- 
dren—physical, sexual,  and  emotional. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  national  ill- 
ness—one that  cannot  be  ignored  and 
must  be  treated. 

Congressional  efforts  have  been 
made  to  deal  with  the  problem— begin- 
ning with  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Act  of  1974— but  there  is  still  a  prob- 
lem which  needs  to  be  brought  to  the 
forefront.  We  are  all  victims  of  this  ill- 
ness—none of  us  is  inunune.  This  is  an 
illness  which  afflicts  all  income 
levels— it  does  not  discriminate  be- 
tween rich  and  poor,  it  does  not  recog- 
nize racial  boundaries— nor  is  it  an  ill- 
ness which  is  linked  to  one  sex  or  the 
other.  The  pressures  of  the  economic 
decline  in  our  Nation  have  touched  all 
our  lives.  These  pressures  many  times 
manifest  themselves  against  those 
whom  we  love  the  most— against  those 
which  are  the  most  vulnerable  in  our 
family  units— our  children. 

I  could  go  on.  But  I  think  it  is  obvi- 
ous and  essential  that  we  designate  at 
least  1  month  out  of  the  year  as  "Na- 
tional Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month."  Hopefully,  we  will  be  bring- 
ing attention  to  the  need  for  increased 
support  for  already  established  pro- 
grants  in  the  field  of  prevention  and 
also  we  will  be  able  to  better  educate 
the  public  of  the  availability  of  such 
services.  Additionally,  this  resolution 
will  make  the  public  aware  of  the  serv- 
ices available  in  the  area  of  child 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment  and 
will  commend  and  call  attention  to  the 
many  excellent  organizations  already 
working  the  field.  Organizations  such 
as  the  National  Exchange  Club  Foun- 
dation for  the  Prevention  of  Child 
Abuse  and  Parents  Anonymous— both 
of  which  have  chapters  in  my  State  of 
Ohio.  These  organizations  as  well  as 
many  others  have  provided  excellent 
outreach,  guidance,  and  education  to 
my  district  and  my  State— for  this  all 
Ohioans  are  grateful. 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  November  30. 
1983.  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Congress  1983  Record 
Congress  wound  up  the  year  with  a  major 
victory  and  major  defeat.  The  year's  most 
consequential  legislation  was  the  reform  of 
the  social  security  system.  The  year's  big- 
gest setback  was  the  failure  to  deal  with  the 
soaring  budget  deficits.  Social  security 
reform  was  welcome,  but  because  the 
budget  deficits  were  not  addressed,  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  could  hardly  be  called  a 
great  success.  Despite  pronouncements  of 
Republican  and  Democratic  congressional 
leaders  to  the  contrary,  Congress  In  fact 
chalked  up  a  rather  feeble  record.  As  the 
final  gavel  fell,  I  left  the  House  chamber 
with  the  feeling  that  we  will  simply  have  to 
try  harder  next  year. 

The  sluggish  economy  was  on  Congress 
mind  in  the  early  days  of  the  session.  Amid 
partisan  wrangling  and  heated  charges  that 
the  President's  economic  program  had  been 
unfair  to  average  Americans,  the  House 
passed  measures  to  help  homeowners  with 
mortgages,  to  cap  the  third  year  of  the  tax 
cut,  and  to  assist  jobless  workers  who  had 
lost  health  care  insurance  benefits.  These 
measures  were  buried  in  the  Senate,  but 
both  houses  of  Congress  did  agree  on  a  $4.6- 
billlon  emergency  jobs  program.  Further 
cuts  in  social  programs  were  blocked,  but 
legislators  failed  to  restore  more  than  token 
amounts  to  the  social  programs  that  had 
been  cut  heavily  In  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Reagan  Administration. 

The  budget  always  gives  Congress  some  of 
its  worst  troubles,  so  the  surprise  of  the 
year  certainly  has  to  be  the  smooth  action 
on  appropriations.  Ten  of  the  thirteen  ap- 
propriation bills  needed  annually  to  finance 
the  federal  government  were  passed,  more 
or  less  on  time,  the  most  to  clear  Congress 
In  recent  years.  Despite  impassioned  rheto- 
ric on  both  sides,  these  bills  -were  enacted 
with  the  full  agreement  of  Congress  and  the 
President.  Unfortunately,  however,  there 
was  no  such  agreement  on  the  budget  defi- 
ciU.  I  continue  to  think  that  the  only  way 
to  solve  the  problem,  given  present  political 
realities,  is  a  bipartisan  program  of  modest 
tax  increases  and  sharp  military  and  domes- 
tic spending  cuts.  I  do  not  l)elieve  that  we 
can  draw  up  this  program  and  put  it  In 
place  without  strong  presidential  leadership 
paving  the  way  to  compromise. 

On  International  issues.  President  Reagan 
got  most  of  what  he  wanted.  He  enjoyed 
solid  congressional  support  for  the  Invasion 
of  Grenada  and  for  continued  peace-keeping 
In  Lebanon.  The  President  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived trade  benefiU  for  the  Caribbean,  an 
increase  In  the  American  contribution  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  the 
approval  of  Radio  Marti,  a  radio  station  to 
broadcast  to  Cuba  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Voice  of  America.  Congress's  efforts  to  In- 
fluence foreign  policy  were  Inconclusive  but 
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noticeable.  Attempts  to  force  political  solu- 
tions In  El  Salvador  and  to  curb  the  secret 
war  In  Nicaragua  nudged  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration toward  negotiated  settlement 
and  left  Mr.  Reagan  doubting  his  ability  to 
fund  military  Intervention.  Congress's  out- 
standing achievement  in  foreign  affairs  was 
Its  passage  of  legislation  declaring  that  the 
War  Powers  Act  applied  to  Lebanon.  Mr. 
Reagan  became  the  first  President  in  the 
ten-year  history  of  the  act  to  acknowledge 
its  applicability. 

The  President  did  fairly  well  on  national 
security.  He  obtained  financing  for  the  MK 
missile  and  other  key  weapon  systems.  Con- 
gress approved  an  increase  In  military 
spending  short  of  the  President's  request  of 
$262  billion,  but  even  so  the  $250  billion 
that  Congress  provided  for  defense  Is  the 
largest  single  appropriation  In  history.  It 
means  the  Pentagon  will  spend  more  this 
year  than  the  entire  federal  government 
spent  only  ten  years  ago.  Congress  showed 
some  hesitancy  on  defense  spending  by  re- 
jecting funds  for  the  production  of  nerve 
gas  and  by  Insisting  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  seek  warranties  on  future  weapon 
systems.  Also,  Congress  mandated  more 
competition  in  procurement  and  demanded 
that  the  Pentagon  both  accotint  for  cost 
overruns  and  establish  an  Independent 
office  to  oversee  weapon  tests  conducted  by 
the  armed  services. 

There  was  significant  legislative  activity 
in  other  areas  as  well.  Congress  created  a 
new  federal  holiday  In  honor  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  it  extended  the  life  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  Congress  took 
action  to  limit  agricultural  production.  It  fa- 
clliUted  the  distribution  of  government- 
owned  commodities  as  payment-in-klnd  to 
farmers  who  curtailed  production  of  surplus 
crops,  and  it  approved  legislation  to  pay 
dairy  farmers  who  cut  their  output  of  milk. 
Congress  repealed  legislation  that  would 
have  withheld  taxes  on  dividends  and  Inter- 
est. The  congressional  record  on  the  social 
issues  was  slight.  The  Senate  defeated  a 
constitutional  amendment  banning  abor- 
tion, but  existing  limits  on  federal  funding 
of  abortion  were  pushed  one  step  further  as 
Congress  voted  to  deny  payment  for  abor- 
tion under  federal  employees'  health  care 
Insurance  plans.  The  school  prayer  Issue 
was  shelved  for  the  time  being.  Congress 
lost  some  of  its  power  when  the  Supreme 
Court  struck  down  the  legislative  veto,  a 
procedure  under  which  one  or  both  houses 
of  Congress  could  nullify  federal  regula- 
tions. 

As  usual,  there  Is  a  long  list  of  bills  that 
did  not  become  law.  A  comprehensive  revi- 
sion of  the  Immigration  laws  passed  the 
Senate  but  stalled  in  the  House.  The  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  failed  In  the  House,  and 
tuition  tax  crediU  failed  in  the  Senate.  A 
bill  to  prohibit  new  fees  for  users  of  tele- 
phones passed  the  House  but  not  the 
Senate.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  denied 
funding  for  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reac- 
tor. Several  important  bills— criminal  code 
reform,  clean  air  and  clear  water  revisions, 
and  natural  gas  deregulation,  to  name  a 
few— never  got  close  to  enactment. 

All  In  all.  the  shortest  congressional  ses- 
sion In  a  non-election  year  since  1965  was 
marked  neither  by  bold  ventures  nor  by  par- 
tisan stalemate.  Although  one  had  been  an- 
ticipated earlier  In  the  year,  no  congression- 
al-presidential confrontation  occurred. 
There  was  an  uneasy  balance  of  power 
which  yielded  limited  results.  The  session's 
tone  was  cranky,  and  the  members'  frustra- 
tion ran  high.  Pragmatic  compromises,  how- 
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ever,   brought  about  the  highest  achieve- 
ments.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ments.  and  wish  him  only  the  best  in 
the  future.* 


January  23,  1984 


January  23,  1984 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  BROWN 


CUBAN  APOLOGISTS  SHORT  ON 
REALITY 


)MI 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  23.  1984 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased,  honored,  and  saddened  to  pay 
tribute  today  to  a  friend  and  associate, 
George  Brown.  Pleased  because  he  is  a 
good  friend;  honored  because  I  ami 
able  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  employee  of 
Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas:  and  sad- 
dened because  this  tribute  is  in  honor 
of  his  retirement,  to  take  place  at  the 
end  of  this  month. 

George  has  had  an  active  and  fulfill- 
ing career.  With  his  wife  Pearl,  they 
raised  three  children:  Kathy,  George, 
and  Doug.  He  attended  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity from  1940  to  1946.  where  he  re- 
ceived his  B.S.  in  accounting.  Before 
graduating  from  Lehigh.  George  was 
part  of  the  ROTC  force  during  World 
War  II,  and  in  1943  became  active 
duty.  He  was  assigned  to  the  combat 
engineers,  and.  during  his  tour,  saw 
duty  in  England,  Belgium,  France, 
Holland,  and  Germany.  In  fact, 
George  was  a  part  of  the  invasion 
force  in  Germany. 

As  a  citizen,  George  Brown  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  model  for 
others.  He  was  active  in  scouting:  he's 
an  elder  at  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Rumson,  and  is  a  former  president  of 
the  Church  Corporation.  He  is  also 
past  president  and  currently  active  in 
the  alumni  association  of  Lehigh. 

George  joined  PSE&G  in  1946  as  a 
commercial  cadet.  He  later  moved  to 
the  control  department  where  he  mas- 
tered various  positions,  and  ended  his 
tenure  there  as  assistant  controller. 
During  that  time,  George  not  only  cre- 
ated the  masterful  responsibility  ac- 
counting system,  but  successfully  man- 
aged over  600  employees.  He  has  been 
with  the  governmental  affairs  division 
for  almost  7  years. 

Having  known  George  since  I  came 
to  Congress,  I  can  honestly  say  that  I 
have  never  met  anyone  more  dedicated 
than  he.  His  easy  demeanor,  his 
knowledge  of  the  issues,  and  his  abili- 
ty to  deal  with  people  have  always 
made  him  a  welcome  visitor  in  my 
office.  It  was  those  times  when  he 
would  stop  by.  not  on  business,  but 
just  to  say  hi,  that  made  the  deepest 
impressions  on  me.  My  staff  has  had 
only  the  kindest  things  to  say  about 
George. 

George  now  plans  to  continue  work- 
ing for  PSE&G  as  an  investment  advi- 
sor. While  I  will  greatly  miss  his  pres- 
ence on  Capitol  Hill,  I  congratulate 
him  in  my  most  heartfelt  manner  on 
his    outstanding    career    accomplish- 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCEU 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  23.  1984 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
often  said  that  great  social  progress 
has  been  made  in  Cuba  despite  the  un- 
deniable repressiveness  of  the  Castro 
regime.  Such  assertions  are  based  on 
partial  information  and  half-truths 
which  distort  the  true  picture  of  life  In 
Cuba.  The  image  which  results— how- 
ever unintentional— is  one  of  a  regime 
which,  despite  any  political  oppression 
of  its  people,  is  responsive  to  their 
needs  for  health  care,  education,  and 
the  like. 

A  well-known  victim  of  Cuban  re- 
pression, the  poet  Armando  Valla- 
dares,  who  spent  22  years  in  Cuban 
prisons,  has  written  in  the  Miami 
Herald  a  convincing  description  of 
conditions  in  Cuba  which  were  omit- 
ted from  the  latest  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  report 
on  Cuba.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
the  facts  in  a  country  such  as  Cuba, 
where  the  Government  tightly  con- 
trols information  for  its  own  purposes, 
needs  to  be  recognized.  Nonetheless, 
the  Valladares  article  casts  doubt  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  Commissions 
report. 

Documented  progress  in  social  fields, 
however  commendable,  can  never  in 
any   case   constitute   justification   for 
the  severe  repression  perpetrated  by 
the  Cuban  Communist  regime.  I  call 
our  colleagues'  attention  to  Mr.  Valla- 
dares' article  which  details  the  lamen- 
table   conditions    under    which    the 
Cuban  people  continue  to  suffer. 
The  article  follows: 
Cuban  Apologists  Short  ok  Reauty 
(By  Armando  Valladares) 
Sadly  and  lamentably,  the  seventh  report 
about  Cuba  Issued  by  the  InterAmerican 
Commission    on    Human    Rights    coincides 
with  the  new  strategy  that  apologlste  for 
the  Castro  government  have  been  utilizing 
in  Europfe  during  the  past  months. 

Publications  such  as  L'Souvel  Observa- 
teur.  Paris  Match,  and  others  In  Spain. 
Sweden,  and  Germany,  start  their  pieces 
saying  that  there  Is  dictatorship  in  Cuba, 
that  there  Is  no  freedom  of  the  press,  that 
there  Is  food  rationing,  as  well  as  food  lines 
and  indoctrination,  and  that  human  rights 
are  violated,  but  that  medical  care  and  edu- 
cation have  tak^i  a  huge  leap  forward. 

Later  come  the  conclusions  of  these  false 
critics  of  the  Cuban  dictatorship,  who  asit 
why  peasants  or  plumbers  would  need  free- 
dom of  the  press  if  they  will  never  write  In  a 
newspaper.  They  can  send  their  children  to 
the  university,  the  apologists  point  out,  and 
when  they  get  sick,  they  have  access  to  hos- 
pitals, all  for  free. 

With  these  alleged  •accomplishments"  of 
the  revolution,  which  are  no  oUCh  thing. 


they  attempt  to  soften  or  Justify  the  impu- 
nity with  which  Castroism,  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  has  tortured  and  destroyed  all 
liberties.  « 

The  statements  of  the  honorable  Organi- 
zation of  American  SUtes  (OAS)  commis- 
sion to  the  effect  that  In  Cuba  there  is  reli- 
gious freedom  and  progress  in  education 
and  public  health  are  not  acceptable.  We  do 
not  say  this  because  we  are  enemies  of  the 
Cuba  regime,  but  l>ecause  the  statements 
are  totally  false. 

The  sources  that  provided  the  informa- 
tion for  the  OAS  report  are  nothing  less 
than  the  official  publications  of  the  Cuban 
government.  It  was  necessary  to  make  con- 
cessions so  that  lil>erals  and  Castro  sympa- 
thizers in  the  commission  would  give  their 
approval  to  the  statements  on  violations  of 
human  rights  in  exchange  for  the  false- 
hoods on  religion,  public  health,  and  educa- 
tion. 

According  to  Article  54  of  the  Cuban  con- 
stitution. "It  Is  Illegal  and  punishable  to 
place  faith  or  religious  beliefs  In  opposition 
to  the  revolution."  This  should  be  enough 
to  establish  that  there  Is  no  religious  free- 
dom of  any  sort.  But  the  report  Indicates 
that  there  Is  "limited  freedom  of  religion 
and  cult"  in  the  island. 

These  concepts  are  at>solute.  A  woman  Is 
pregnant  or  not.  There  Is  freedom,  or  there 
Isn't. 

The  1983  report  Issued  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national denounces  religious  persecution  In 
Cuba  and  the  Incarceration  of  Cubans  who 
were  condemned  to  eight  years  in  prison 
solely  for  their  religious  beliefs.  Last 
August.  Jesus  Prieto.  Saul  Rey.  and  Efren 
Noriegas,  all  three  Jehovah's  Witnesses, 
were  executed  by  a  firing  squad  because 
they  owned  a  mimeograph  where  they 
printed  religious  materials. 

The  Seventh  Day  AdventisU  and  the  Gid- 
eons, along  with  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses, 
are  considered  and  persecuted  as  'counter- 
revolutionary sects "  and  go  to  jail  if  they 
are  caught  proselytizing.  Their  meeting 
halls  are  shut  down.  I  met  dozens  In  prison 
who  were  tortured  and  beaten  In  an  effort 
to  force  them  to  denounce  their  beliefs. 

Catholics  also  face  repression.  All  reli- 
gious celebrations  are  prohibited.  Including 
Easter,  Christmas,  procession,  etc.  Churches 
have  been  shut  down  throughout  the 
Island,  among  them  San  Francisco.  Vlllan- 
ueva.  Paula,  etc.  Believers  cannot  attend  the 
universities  and  they  suffer  all  kinds  of  dis- 
crimination. 

In  1980.  during  the  Mariel  boatlift.  hun- 
dreds of  Cuban  families  were  forced  out  of 
the  country  only  because  they  were  reli- 
gious. Why  didn't  the  commission  contact 
these  exceptional  witnesses? 

There  is  the  tendency  to  believe  that  if  in 
1959  Castro  hadn't. arrived  in  power.  Cuba 
would  have  been  stagnant,  paralyzed,  and 
unable  to  advance. 

The  Latin  American  Statistical  Abstract 
says  that  in  1959  Cuba  had  the  lowest 
infant-mortality  rate  of  all  Latin  America, 
closely  following  the  United  States.  Coun- 
tries such  as  Spain.  West  Germany,  and  Ja- 
maica, which  were  behind  Cuba  then,  are 
today  ahead  of  the  island.  So  Cuba  has  lost 
ground. 

Cuba,  with  six  million  inhabitants,  had 
twice  the  number  of  doctors  of  all  the  other 
Caribbean  countries  combined,  with  a  com- 
bined total  of  19  million  residents.  And  even 
countries  such  as  Finland,  the  United  King- 
dom, Holland,  and  France  had  proportion- 
ately fewer  doctors  and  dentists.  The 
sources   for   this   Information   are   a  study 


published  by  the  United  Nations  In  1972, 
the  Pan  American  Health  Union,  and  the 
World  Bank,  more  reliable  than  Castro's 
statements.  Cuba  also  had  the  highest  life 
expectancy  of  all  Latin  America. 

The  OAS  report  says  that  Cuba  has  erad- 
icated malaria  and  polio.  A  copy  of  the  1980 
report  issued  by  Cuba's  Ministry  of  Public 
Health  has  reached  may  hands  and  belies 
the  OAS  report,  because  Cuban  authorities 
admit  on  Page  25  that  hundreds  of  malaria 
cases  were  diagnosed.  On  Page  8.  they  con- 
tradict the  OAS  again,  admitting  that  there 
is  polio  in  Cuba  and  that  cases  of  blennorr- 
hagla  have  quadrupled.  On  Page  19.  It  Indi- 
cates that  syphillis  is  constantly  on  the  rise 
and  that  the  suicide  index  is  not  21  per 
100,000  deaths,  as  the  OAS  indicates,  but 
27.5. 

Health  care  Is  not  free.  Cubans  have  to 
pay  for  all  medicines  to  the  last  penny  and 
must  work  three  or  four  days  to  buy  100  vi- 
tamin pills  that  are  worth  11  pesos. 

A  well-balanced  diet  requires  more  than 
calories,  proteins,  and  other  ingredients.  A 
human  being  can  ingest  thousands  of  calo- 
ries and  die  of  malnutrition.  In  1959. 
Cubans  received  more  than  the  minimum 
required  by  the  World  Health  Organization 
in  calories  and  proteins.  Why  didn't  the 
OAS  report,  in  speaking  of  food  rationing, 
point  out  that  in  1959.  meat  consumption 
per  capita  was  at  70  pounds  and  that  now- 
according  to  official  figures,  It  has  gone 
down  to  12  pounds? 

Why  didn't  It  point  out  even  once  that 
Cuban  students  must  work  more  than  40 
hours  a  week  in  agricultural  projects  and 
that,  with  this  labor,  they  are  paying  more 
than  double  the  cost  of  their  studies? 

There  is  no  religious  freedom  or  achieve- 
ments in  education  or  in  public  health,  nor 
are  these  last  two  free. 

The  OAS  report  will  be  used  by  apologists 
of  the  Castro  regime  to  strengthen  their 
campaign  in  favor  of  the  "advances "  of  the 
revolution.  It  was  not  worth  it,  in  order  to 
gain  approval  for  the  human-rights  aspects, 
which  are  Impossible  to  hide,  to  offer  them 
the  support  that  this  report  provides.* 


CLEVELAND  IS  A  GREAT  CITY 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  Greater  Cleveland 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
and  delighted  to  read  the  following  ar- 
ticle in  United  Airline's  magazine 
while  en  route  from  Cleveland  to 
Washington.  Our  city  is  on  the  move, 
and  we  natives  are  proud  of  it. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  this  ex- 
cellent article: 

[From  the  United  Airline's  Magazine, 
January  1984] 
Cleveland— Relishing  Its  Dynamic  Histo- 
ry While  Striving  for  a  Fresh  Kind  of 
Cosmopolitan  Success,  This  Crossroads 
City  Offers  the  Best  of  Both  Worlds 

(By  Vondell  Petry) 
Brawny,  struggling,  contentious  Cleve- 
land, dying  and  rebirthing.  alternatively  full 
of  hope  and  despair— few  are  the  metropo- 
lises of  America  that  have  fascinated  us 
more.  Write  Neal  R.  Peirce  and  Jerry  Hag- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Strom  about  Cleveland  in  the  Book  of  Amer- 
ica: inside  SO  States  Today. 

Perched  on  the  seventeenth  floor  of  Erie- 
view  Plaza,  which  overlooks  Lake  Erie.  Sara 
Short  Austin  seems  quite  the  opposite  of 
anything  brawny  or  contentious.  With  a 
background  in  national  urban  affairs, 
Austin  came  to  Cleveland  from  Washington 
and,  at  the  behest  of  Cleveland's  most  pow- 
erful corporations  and  interest  groups,  orga- 
nized the  Cleveland  Round  Table.  Made  up 
of  corporate  executive  officers,  social,  edu- 
cational, and  religious  representatives,  the 
round  table  holds  council  regularly  in  an 
effort  to  Improve  the  quality  of  Cleveland 
life. 

Described  recently  in  a  national  publica- 
tion as  "the  lady"  at  Cleveland's  helm, 
Austin  is  indeed  a  modem  Boadicea;  howev- 
er, unlike  that  legendary  British  deliverer, 
Austin  moves  quietly,  surely,  with  a  definite 
feminine  flair.  "I  believe  you  can  accom- 
plish more  with  consensus  and  cooperation 
than  with  a  lot  of  antagonism.  Diversity  of 
population  and  interest  groups  as  we  have 
in  Cleveland  Is  an  asset  from  where  I  sit- 
not  a  liability,"  Austin  says,  as  she  moves 
away  from  the  office  window  at  Erievlew 
Plaza  where  the  round  table  is  housed  at 
Eaton  Corporation's  World  Headquarters. 

Outside,  a  number  of  new  office  buildings 
have  just  been  completed  or  are  in  the  final 
stages  of  completion,  including  the  Medical 
Mutual  Building.  Eaton  Center.  Bond  Court 
Building,  and  National  City  Bank  Building. 
"Those  are  important,  in  fact,  essential  de- 
velopmenU  if  Cleveland  is  going  to  remain 
out  front  in  the  eighties,"  Austin  continues. 
"But  buildings  dont  make  a  city— people  do. 
That's  why  I  live  dowTitown,  shop  down- 
town, conduct  business  downtown,  and  play 
downtown. 

"See  the  guy  in  there. "  Austin  says  later 
on  a  tour  of  downtown,  pointing  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  Hughie's  Florist.  'He's  been  on 
this  comer  as  long  as  my  apartment  build- 
ing—longer even.  It's  nice  having  your  own 
neighborhood." 

With  Austin  as  a  guide,  Cleveland  takes 
on  a  charm  that  might  be  lost  to  the  visitor 
in  a  hurry.  She  sees  the  city's  tough  exteri- 
or, the  Iron-and-steel  factories,  foundries, 
automotive  assembly  plants,  but  she  also 
sees  a  kind  of  redeeming  beauty  in  It  all. 

"When  I  want  to  show  guests  Cleveland,  I 
mean  the  real  Cleveland.  I  start  by  taking 
them  to  Sammy's  or  D'Poo's  or  The  Old 
River  Cafe  and  Wine  Company  in  the 
Flats."  The  FlaU  is  the  city's  colorful  and 
boisterous  industrial  valley,  which  still 
serves  as  a  base  for  Cleveland's  iron  and 
steel  industries,  but  now  also  sports  bou- 
tiques, cafes,  galleries,  and  businesses. 

"I  consider  that  area  exciting  because  it's 
authentic.  But  for  the  same  reason.  I  take 
them  also  to  the  renovated  theaters  at  Play- 
house Square  and  to  the  shops  at  Public 
Square's  Tower  City  Center." 

Certainly  the  authenticity  Austin  refers 
to  Is  there.  The  Cuyahoga  River  that  winds 
ite  way  through  the  Flats  carries  a  multi- 
tude of  iron-ore  barges,  tiny  tugs,  and  mer- 
chant vessels.  (Cleveland  is  accessible  by 
water  via  Lake  Erie  and  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway.)  Merchant  sailors  from  foreign 
freight  liners,  Irish  cops  from  the  near  West 
Side,  business  people  from  Chicago  and  New 
York,  and  assorted  artists  and  young  entre- 
preneurs can  all  be  found  in  riverside 
haunts,  and  especially  at  Pagan's  Beach  Bar 
toward  the  end  of  Old  River  Road  where 
land  meets  water. 

Only  two  minutes  from  Cleveland's  hub  at 
Public  Square,  the  Flats  section,  like  the 
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city  that  spawned  it.  is  growing— but  not  at 
any  one  developer's  pace.  And  modem  de- 
velopment is  not  done  at  the  expense  of  de- 
stroying what  was  precious  in  the  past  of 
the  city. 

Take  the  ambitious  Tower  City  Center  at 
Public  Square,  for  example.  Begun  by  O.  P. 
and  M.  J.  Van  Sweringen.  two  entrepreneur- 
ial geniuses  of  the  1920s,  its  old  union  train 
terminal  is  undergoing  a  renewal  that  will 
eventually  add  a  500-room  world-class  Vista 
International  hotel,  a  full  department  store, 
additional  office  space,  residential  areas, 
and  specialty  shops.  A  stroll  through  the  re- 
furbished center  is  a  walk  through  time. 

Further  up  Euclid  Avenue,  which  begins 
at  Public  Square  and  ends  out  in  suburban 
hinterlands,  theater  at  Playhouse  Square 
has  never  been  better.  These  entertainment 
palaces,  built  at  a  time  when  America  flexed 
its  muscles  and  swting  into  the  twentieth 
century  rich,  confident,  and  swaggering,  are 
as  wonderfully  preposterous  as  Cleveland's 
cultural  hub,  further  down  Euclid  Avenue, 
is  sedate. 

Severance  Hall,  enthroned  in  majestic 
splendor  in  the  University  Circle  area,  has 
for  nearly  the  last  half-century  been  the 
home  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  renowned 
for  world-class  conductors,  premier  perform- 
ances, and  a  kind  of  magic  that  seems  to 
spin  over  onto  any  who  have  ever  heard  It. 
Current  concertgoers  will  see  the  first  year's 
debut  of  conductor  Christoph  van  Doh- 
nanyl,  who  replaces  Lorin  Maazel,  recently 
asked  to  head  up  the  Vienna  State  Opera. 

Dohnanyi  is  not  an  American,  but  because 
of  that  he  should  find  himself  very  much  at 
home  in  Cleveland,  which  has  welcomed  im- 
migrants since  the  middle  of  the  last  centu- 
ry. 

It's  that  kind  of  foreign  spice  that  makes 
Cleveland's  West  Side  Market  a  lively  gath- 
ering place.  On  any  Saturday  morning  one 
can  find  suburban  folk  from  Shaker  Heights 
sniffing  and  sampling  cheeses,  squeezing 
peaches,  and  haggling  over  the  price  of  eggs 
right  along  with  Arab  students,  local  house- 
wives, and  restaurant  owTitrs,  who  shop  for 
fresh  produce  daily. 

Cleveland's  surburban  residents  have  the 
best  of  both  worlds.  Shaker  Square,  which 
borders  Cleveland  and  Shaker  Heights,  is 
testament  to  that.  Completed  also  by  the 
Van  Sweringen  brothers  in  1929,  Shaker 
Square,  so  called  for  the  religious  sect  that 
settled  in  the  area  years  before,  is  reputed 
to  be  the  last  example  of  consistent  street 
architecture  in  America.  Designed  In  the 
Georgian  Revival  style,  the  square  Is  based 
on  the  mld-elghteenth-century  neoclassical 
town-planning  model. 

Besides  a  number  of  good  restaurants,  a 
coffeehouse,  and  wonderful  shops,  there  is 
the  convenience  of  the  Shaker  Rapid, 
which,  if  taken  during  the  day.  will  allow  a 
view  of  the  legendary  avenues  off  Shaker 
Boulevard  on  which  stand  some  of  the  most 
spectacular  homes  anywhere  in  the  nation. 

But  the  best  part  about  being  in  Shaker 
Heights  is  its  convenience  to  downtown 
Cleveland.  Hop  on  the  Shaker  Rapid  and  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  from  Shaker  Square 
find  yourself  back  in  the  center  of  the  city 
at  Tower  City's  union  terminal.* 
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AMERICAS  CHILDREN  IN 
POVERTY 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cently released  study  conducted  by  the 
children's  defense  fund,  entitled 
'American  Children  in  Poverty"  out- 
lines some  dismal  statistics  on  the  con- 
ditions of  America's  children.  The 
study  states  that  since  1979,  3.1  mil- 
lion children  or  3.000  a  day  have  fallen 
into  poverty.  The  numbers  are  awe- 
some. I  for  one  believe  that  if  there  is 
even  one  child  in  this  country  who  is 
hungry— that  is  one  too  many. 

The  3.1  million  overall  child  poverty 
figure  represents  an  increase  of  31  per- 
cent—the sharpest  increase  in  child 
poverty  since  such  statistics  have  been 
collected.  This  increase  in  children 
living  in  poverty  is  primarily  due  in 
great  part  to  the  cuts  in  Federal 
human  services  programs  pushed  by 
the  Reagan  administration. 

Unfortunately,  many  Members  of 
this  body  were  led  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  better  to  support  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  package  marketed  by 
the  Reagan  administration,  than  to 
stand  up  for  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged of  this  country.  The  notion  that 
an  overall  economic  recovery  would 
rise  the  tide  that  floats  all  boats  has 
caused  much  pain  and  suffering  for 
those  poor  working  families  who  were 
not  armed  with  boats  but  floated  on 
leaky  rafts. 

The  study  estimates  that  even  under 
the  best  economic  conditions  no  more 
than  one-third  of  the  3.1  million  chil- 
dren will  be  rescued  from  poverty  in 
the  absence  of  targeted  and  urgent 
governmental  and  private  sector  ef- 
forts. 

As  we  contemplate  acting  on  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  fiscal  year 
1985  budget,  I  trust  that  our  actions 
will  be  tempered  by  the  existing  reali- 
ty. America's  children  are  severely  suf- 
fering. Poverty  offers  little  hope  for 
the  precious  young  of  our  country. 
Though  often  said,  but  not  fully  un- 
derstood—America's future  is  depend- 
ent on  our  investment  In  America's 
children.  Consequently,  I  want  to 
share  the  overview  and  major  findings 
of  the  study  In  hopes  that  it  will  per- 
suade Members  of  his  body  to  act  in 
Americas  best  interest— her  children. 
OvEKVirw  AND  Major  Findings 

Although  all  Americans  have  been  weath- 
ering a  recession,  America's  children  have 
suffered  most.  Across  the  board  federal  cuts 
in  survival  programs  for  children  in  a  time 
of  family  unemployment  and  need  have 
worsened  the  plight  of  needy  children.  This 
is  apparent  in  the  creeping  upwards  of 
Infant  mortality  in  a  number  of  states:  In 
the  decreasing  access  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren to  prenatal,  delivery,  and  preventive 
health  care;  in  the  growliig  reports  of  child 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

abuse  and  neglect:  in  unmet  child  care 
needs:  and  in  shrinking  supplemental  educa- 
tion services. 

I.  DECRKASE  IN  PRENATAL  CARE 

Over  the  past  three  years,  there  has  been 
a  disturbing  nationwide  decrease  in  the  per- 
centage of  women  receiving  prenatal  care 
during  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy 
and  rise  in  the  percentage  of  women  receiv- 
ing late  or  no  prenatal  care. 

II.  INCREASING  INPANT  MORTALITY 

Between  1981  and  1982,  death  rates  for  all 
infants  increased  in  11  states:  for  white  in- 
fants in  9  states,  and  for  nonwhite  infants 
in  13  states.  National  nonwhite  Infant  mor- 
tality rates  remain  unacceptably  high  as 
does  the  mortality  "gap"  between  nonwhite 
and  white  infants. 

III.  LAG  IN  MEETING  SURGEON  GENERAL'S  GOALS 

At  the  current  rate  of  progress,  a  majority 
of  reporting  states  will  not  meet  the  Sur- 
geon General's  modest  1990  goals  for  reduc- 
tion in  infant  mortality.  Those  that  do.  will 
do  so  in  the  costliest  rather  than  the  most 
cost-effective  way:  by  saving  premature 
babies  through  expensive  neonatal  intensive 
care  rather  than  by  producing  healthier 
babies  through  adequate  prenatal  care. 

IV.  GROWING  EXCLUSION  PROM  HEALTH  CARE 

Federal  budget  cuts  and  changes  in  Title 
V  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Programs. 
Community  and  Migrant  Health  programs, 
and  Medicaid  have  contributed  significantly 
to  increasing  numbers  of  poor  women  and 
children  without  money  or  insurance  being 
turned  away  from  prenatal,  delivery  and 
other  needed  care. 

V.  CHILDREN'S  SHRINKING  MEDICAID  SHARE 

As  a  result  of  massive  federal  APDC  and 
Medicaid  cuts  and  severe  institutional  infla- 
tion, the  children's  share  of  Medicaid  has 
shrunk  significantly  in  a  period  when  the 
number  of  poor  children  has  increased  dra- 
matically. 

VI.  REDUCED  APDC  POR  POOR  FAMILIES 

Thousands  of  truly  needy  children  have 
suffered  loss  or  decrease  of  AFDC  benefits 
despite  increasing  child  poverty. 

VII.  STRESS  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT  FUELS  CHILD 
ABUSE 

Epidemic  unemployment  and  severe  cut- 
backs in  AFDC.  Medicaid,  nutrition  pro- 
grams, social  service,  housing  assistance, 
and  child  welfare  have  increased  family  ten- 
sions and  caused  parents  to  strike  out  at 
their  own  children  or  consider  foster  care.  A 
growing  sense  of  desperation,  helplessness, 
and  hopelessness  pervades  the  poor. 

VIII.  WORKING  PARENTS  PACE  CHILD  CARE 
DILEMMAS 

Although  child  care  is  an  essential  service 
for  low-income  parents  seeking  to  work,  fed- 
eral support  of  already  limited  Title  XX 
care  has  been  slashed. 

IX.  EDUCATIONAL  HELP  POR  DISADVANTAGED 
CHILDREN  SLASHED 

Reagan  Administration  budget  cuts  In 
education  have  unfairly  hurt  poor  and  non- 
white  children.* 
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POOD  SAFETY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  December  21, 
1983,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Food  Safety 
To  my  surprise,  the  issue  of  food  safety 
comes  up  frequently  in  public  meetings  even 
though  the  media  pay  relatively  scant  at- 
tention to  it.  This  is  understandable,  I  sup- 
pose, because  food  safety  is  something  that 
touches  our  lives  daily. 

My  first  comment  is  nothing  more  than  a 
simple  observation:  the  American  people 
today  enjoy  the  world's  best  and  safest  food 
supply.  We  all  have  a  strong  Interest  in  en- 
suring that  these  high  standards  are  main- 
tained. The  productivity  of  our  farmers  and 
the  effectiveness  of  our  food  processing  and 
distribution  system  are  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  wide  variety  of  high-quality 
foods  available  in  our  supermarkets.  Con- 
gress and  federal  regulatory  agencies,  such 
as  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA),  have  also  played  a  key  role  through 
legislation  to  help  create  an  ample,  nutri- 
tious food  supply  with  the  greatest  benefit 
and  lowest  risk  to  consumers. 

Simple  though  the  issue  may  seem  ("Is 
the  food  safe,  or  isn't  it?"),  food  safety  is 
one  of  the  most  complex  on  the  national 
agenda.  At  one  time  or  another.  Americans 
have  worried  about  food-borne  diseases  such 
as  botulism,  the  toxic  substances  sometimes 
present  in  natural  foods,  the  chemical  con- 
taminants in  meat  and  fish,  and  the  resi- 
dues of  pesticides  in  fruits  and  vegetables.  It 
is  my  impression,  however,  that  Hoosiers 
su-e  most  concerned  about  the  effects  of  arti- 
ficial additives  introduced  Into  foods  to  pre- 
serve or  color  them.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
this  concern  is  so  intense.  In  some  cases, 
laboratory  experiments  have  shown  a  link 
between  ingestion  of  additives  and  the  inci- 
dence of  cancer  in  test  animals. 

Since  1958.  the  FDA  has  been  required  by 
Section  409  of  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  the  so-called  "Delaney  Clause, "  to  ban 
the  use  of  any  additive  "if  it  is  found  to 
induce  cancer  when  ingested  by  man  or 
animal. "  Over  the  years,  the  Delaney  Clause 
has  been  Interpreted  to  mean  that  an  addi- 
tive can  be  used  only  if  there  is  a  reasonable 
certainty  that  it  will  not  be  harmful.  While 
most  of  us  support  the  idea  of  strict  en- 
forcement of  laws  designed  to  keep  carcino- 
gens out  of  our  food  supply,  enforcement  of 
the  Delaney  Clause  in  recent  years  has 
become  controversial.  In  1977.  the  FDA  de- 
termined that  saccharin  caused  bladder 
cancer  in  laboratory  test  animals  and  direct- 
ed its  removal  from  the  market,  but  public 
demand  for  continued  availability  of  saccha- 
rin led  Congress  to  exempt  it  from  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Delaney  Clause. 

In  another  case,  the  FDA  made  certain 
laboratory  studies  and  concluded  that  ni- 
trite, a  chemical  preservative  used  in  proc- 
essed meats  such  as  frankfurters  and  bacon, 
caused  cancer  in  test  animals.  Under  the  De- 
laney Clause,  the  FDA  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  ban  the  use  of  nitrite,  thus  calling 
into  question  the  continued  availability  of  a 
critical  component  of  the  nation's  meat 
supply.  Ultimately,  the  results  of  other 
studies  did  not  support  a  finding  that  nitrite 


caused  cancer  in  test  animals,  and  the  F13A 
did  not  remove  nitrite-bearing  processed 
meats  from  the  market. 

Although  there  have  been  no  other  recent 
major  cases  involving  additives  thought  to 
be  carcinogens,  advocates  of  reform  In  food 
safety  continue  to  call  for  modifications  of 
the  Delaney  Clause.  They  argue  that  the 
law  as  currently  written  is  too  restrictive 
and  inflexible,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
scientific  advances  of  the  last  25  years  In 
the  detection  and  testing  of  additives.  Their 
point  is  that  a  "zero-risk"  standard  is  out- 
dated and  unenforceable.  They  have  pro- 
posed that  we  drop  this  rigid  standard  in 
favor  of  provisions  that  would  allow  the  use 
of  additives  found  to  Induce  cancer  In  test 
animals  if  the  probability  of  inducing  the 
disease  in  humans  were  estimated  to  be 
below  a  level  of  "acceptable  risk." 

Since  many,  if  not  all.  foods  apparently 
contain  carcinogens,  they  believe  that  a 
change  in  the  law  is  necessary  to  adapt  cur- 
rent practice  to  new  knowledge.  Also,  they 
argue  for  an  assessment  by  the  FDA  of  the 
benefits  as  well  as  the  risks  of  an  additive 
before  It  is  banned  as  a  carcinogen.  After 
all,  the  American  people  continue  to  see  an 
overriding  benefit  In  the  availability  of  sac- 
charin even  though  it  is  known  to  cause 
cancer  in  test  animals.  Finally,  they  want  a 
phase-out  period  in  which  carcinogenic  addi- 
tives can  remain  on  the  market  while  proc- 
essors develop  substitutes,  and  a  system  of 
"peer  review"  by  scientists  outside  the  FDA 
before  the  agency  moves  to  enforce  the  De- 
laney Clause. 

Supporters  of  the  Delaney  Clause,  who 
are  dead  set  against  additives  which  carry 
any  known  risk,  point  to  Its  success  In  keep- 
ing carcinogens  out  of  the  American  diet 
and  to  the  small  number  of  instances  in 
which  the  legislation  has  actually  been  In- 
voked by  the  FDA.  They  cite  the  imcertain- 
ty  Inherent  In  judgments  of  risk  and  the  ob- 
vious difficulty  of  setting  a  level  of  "accept- 
able risk  "  In  the  case  of  a  carcinogen.  They 
argue  that  any  decision  that  the  benefits  of 
an  additive  found  to  be  carcinogenic  out- 
weigh Its  risks  should  not  be  made  by  the 
FDA,  but  by  Congress  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  as  in  the  exemption  of  saccharin. 
They  also  disagree  with  the  Ideas  of  a 
phase-out  period  and  a  system  of  "peer 
review,"  since  these  procedures  could  Inhibit 
quick  action  by  the  FDA  to  remove  from  the 
market  additives  found  to  be  carcinogenic. 
Certain  consumer  groups  favor  a  stronger 
law  requiring  more  thorough  testing  of  ad- 
ditives by  the  food  processing  Industry,  In- 
cluding periodic  review  of  additives  already 
on  the  market. 

Congress  is  taking  a  fresh  look  at  food 
safety,  and  the  Issue  will  be  on  the  agenda 
of  Congress  In  1984.  The  main  question  Is 
whether  additives  with  small  or  negligible 
risks  are  safe  enough  to  be  included  In  the 
nation's  food  supply.  We  should  amend  ex- 
isting legislation  to  enable  the  FDA  to  do  a 
better  job  monitoring  the  nation's  food 
supply,  in  keeping  with  the  available  scien- 
tific information.  We  must  not  permit  an 
erosion  in  the  safety  of  the  nation's  food 
supply.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  try  to 
ensure  that  the  food  processing  Industry  Is 
not  subjected  to  unjustifiably  rigid,  scientif- 
ically unsound,  or  administratively  unen- 
forceable regulation.  Only  by  balancing 
these  imperatives  can  we  guarantee  that  a 
safe,  abundant  American  food  supply  will 
remain  the  envy  of  the  world.* 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO      ROTC  TRAINING  ON  COMEBACK 
J.  THOMAS  RICO  

HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OP  NEW  jersey 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 


OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  for 
the  purpose  of  recognizing  one  of  Lo- 
mita's,  finest  citizens,  J.  Thomas  Rico. 
Tom  is  the  outgoing  president  of  the 
Lomita  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
will  be  feted  at  an  installation  dinner 
the  evening  of  January  28. 

I  have  known  Tom  for  many  years. 
He  was  bom  and  raised  in  the  harbor 
area  and  retired  as  the  city  of  Lomita's 
postmaster.  He  attended  Banning 
High  School  and  studied  at  Los  Ange- 
les Harbor  College,  Long  Beach  City 
College,  and  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Los  Angeles.  During  the  Second 
World  Wtir,  he  served  our  country  in 
the  U.S.  Navy.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Tom's  life  thus  far  has  been  character- 
ized by  dedicated  service  to  others. 

During  any  discussion  about  Tom, 
you'll  frequently  hear  his  reticence 
mentioned.  Tom's  not  a  prattler.  He  is 
a  quiet  person  with  a  keen  awareness 
of  what  it  takes  to  set  a  goal  and  then 
accomplish  it.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
known  or  worked  with  him  can  attest 
to  that.  He  is  without  doubt  the  type 
of  individual  to  whom  others  turn  for 
effective  leadership. 

As  president  of  the  chamber  during 
1983,  Tom  succeeded  in  increasing  its 
activities  and  visibility  within  the  city. 
One  notable  feather  in  his  cap  came 
when  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  of- 
ficially sanctioned  the  Jim  Thorpe  5 
and  10  kilometer  runs  sponsored  by 
the  Lomita  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Largely  because  of  Tom's  leadership 
and  participation,  that  event  was  a 
great  success.  The  net  proceeds  have 
been  donated  to  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  for  the  benefit  of  our 
Olympic  contestants,  and  will  no 
doubt  help  the  U.S,  athletes  in  suc- 
cessfully representing  our  country 
during  this  year's  winter  and  summer 
games. 

Thanks  to  Tom,  1983  was  a  bountiful 
year.  Although  stepping  down  as  presi- 
dent, he  will  continue  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  chamber.  I  understand 
he  also  plans  to  devote  a  lot  of  time  to 
the  Lomita  Rotary  Club  and  the  St. 
Margaret  Mary  Church. 

My  wife.  Lee.  suid  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  Tom  and  wish  him  and 
his  wife.  Mary,  and  their  two  daugh- 
ters. Claire  and  Patricia,  an  enriching, 
happy,  and  prosperous  future.* 
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•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently came  across  an  article  in  the 
Home  News  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J.. 
by  Bob  Steward  entitled  'ROTC 
Making  a  Strong  Comeback  on  New 
Jersey  College  Campuses." 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  this  resur- 
gence of  interest  in  training  for  leader- 
ship in  our  Armed  Forces  through  the 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  pro- 
gram. I  am  proud  of  the  young  men 
and  women  who  are  enrolled  in 
ROTC.  These  young  men  and  women 
were  attracted  to  ROTC  because,  as 
the  President  is  fond  of  saying,  "it  is 
once  again  an  honor  to  wear  the  uni- 
form." 

With  such  devoted  and  capable 
Americans  entering  our  armed  serv- 
ices, I  am  confident  that  the  All- Vol- 
unteer Force  is  working  and  in  good 
health. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Stewart's  article  which 
follows: 

[From  the  Home  News.  Monday.  November 
14.  1983] 

ROTC  Making  Strong  Comeback  on  N,J. 
College  Campuses 

(By  Rob  Stewart) 

New  Brunswick.— Enrollment  In  ROTC 
programs  Is  at  the  highest  level  on  New  Jer- 
sey's university  and  college  campuses  In 
nearly  10  years. 

Officers  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  said  the  renewed  interest  in  ROTC 
reflects  a  change  in  student  attitudes 
toward  the  military  from  the  early  1970s 
when  the  Vietnam  War  brought  protest  tmd 
demonstrations  to  campuses. 

'There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
military  presence  on  campus  today  is  now 
seen  in  a  far  more  respectful,  positive  vein 
than  was  the  situation  during  the  tensions 
of  the  Vietnam  era,"  said  William  A.  Stuart, 
dean  of  faculty  of  the  School  of  Profession- 
al Studies  at  Rutgers  University. 

Rutgers  serves  as  the  host  Institution  for 
Air  Force  and  Army  ROTC  undergraduate 
training  at  several  New  Jersey  colleges. 

The  nation's  economy,  now  recovering 
from  a  two-year  recession,  also  is  a  factor  in 
directing  students  toward  careers  in  the 
armed  forces,  said  Col.  Robert  P.  Pazen, 
who  directs  U.S.  Army  studies  at  Rutgers,  as 
well  as  at  Kesm  and  Monmouth  colleges  and 
at  Middlesex,  Somerset  and  Brookdale  com- 
munity colleges.  Students  at  these  schools 
also  are  enrolled  in  the  Rutgers  Army  pro- 
gram. 

"One  of  the  military's  appealing  factors  is 
certainly  the  security  of  a  job,  especially  in 
times  of  high  unemployment  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  work  place, "  Fazen  said. 

He  said  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Army 
win  earn  an  annual  salary  of  $26,000  to 
start.  After  three  years  and  a  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  earnings  increase  to 
(38,000. 
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Pazen  and  Stuart  said  these  more  favor- 
able attitudes  toward  a  military  career  have 
prompted  the  increase  in  ROTC  enrollment. 

This  year  223  students  are  enrolled  in 
Army  ROTC  at  Rutgers,  a  sharp  contrast 
from  the  low  of  68  cadets  in  1974  Rutgers 
Air  Force  ROTC  program  has  180  students, 
up  from  115  in  1976. 

Air  Force  cadets  came  from  Rutgers  cam- 
puses in  New  Brunswick  and  Camden  and 
from  Princeton  University.  Trenton  State. 
Rider  and  Union  colleges,  Wagner  College 
on  Staten  Island,  and  from  Mercer.  Middle 
sex.  Somerset  and  Brookdale  community 
colleges. 

The  Air  Force  program  is  directed  by  Col. 
John  Cornelius,  professor  of  aerospace  stud- 
ies and  detachment  commander  for  the 
ROTC  unit.  Cornelius  draws  his  thoughts 
on  the  military  s  current  image  from  29 
years  of  Air  Force  experience,  including 
tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam  and  Thailand. 

Vietnam  was  a  turbulent  time  on  Ameri- 
ca's college  campuses. "  he  said.  'But  time 
has  seemed  to  soften  that  animosity  and 
anger  toward  the  military  establishment. " 

According  to  Stuart,  organized  student 
protest  against  U.S.  military  involvement  in 
Letianon  and  Central  and  South  America 
has  not  materialized.  Fazen  said  beyond 
seeing  the  armed  forces  as  a  guaranteed  job. 
today's  college  students  appear  to  be  more 
conservative  and  pragmatic  in  outlook  than 
in  the  past. 

Cornelius  said  he  sees  a  return  to  the  idea 
that  the  armed  forces  hold  a  fundamental- 
ly vital  place'  in  society.  "These  kids  are 
still  choosing  to  make  the  Air  Force  a 
career,  and  the  animosity  that  permeated 
the  Vietnam  period  and  its  aftermath  has. 
in  my  opinion,  ended." 

Stuart  said  he  believes  that  Americans  do 
not  want  to  see  the  U.S.  role  as  peacekeeper 
and  advisers  escalate  to  the  proportions 
that  could  lead  to  another  Vietnam.  But. 
he  said,  unlike  the  times  of  the  demonstra- 
tions of  the  early  1970s,  any  activity  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  by  U.S.  forces 
should  not  denigrate  our  responsibility  to 
develop  men  and  women  toward  preparation 
as  leaders  in  the  armed  forces  through 
America  s  colleges  and  universities." 

Right  now.  I  think  that  students  are  very 
pro-American."  said  Richard  Galloway.  19. 
of  Montvale.  a  sophomore  studying  engi- 
neering who  is  enrolled  in  Air  Force  ROTC. 
"People  talk  about  being  a  Marine  of  join- 
ing other  branches  after  they  graduate  be- 
cause they  see  what's  happening— like  in  Af- 
ghanistan, the  Israelis  fighting  the  PLO. 
and  the  Korean  jet  incident." 

Richie  Allen.  21.  Union  City,  will  be  grad- 
uated from  Rutgers  in  June.  A  communica- 
tions major.  Allen  will  first  accept  his  com- 
mission as  a  Marine  lieutenant.  "My  father 
was  in  Vietnam,  and  so  were  his  brothers. ' 
Allen  said.  "I  saw  a  lot  of  people  coming 
back  who  were  missing  arms  and  legs. 
That's  really  something  to  see  at  10  years  of 
age. "  He  paused.  "I  would  never  really  like 
to  be  in  any  kind  of  war  like  that,  but  if  I 
have  to  fight  for  my  country.  I  will  definite- 
ly do  It. " 

Galloway  said  he  has  heard  of  small  fac- 
tions of  Rutgers  students  voicing  concern 
over  getting  American  troops  out  of  Central 
America  and  the  Middle  East  but  has  not 
seen  any  organized  protest  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. "Students  see  what's  going  on  in  the 
world."  he  said.  They  feel  that  we  should 
be  there,  and  they  see  exactly  what  the  So- 
viets are  doing." 

•rm  quite  impressed  with  the  way  both 
the  Air  Force  and  Army  ROTC  programs 
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here  have  fit  into  established  procedures 
and  guidelines  of  the  faculty  of  the  universi- 
ty of  a  whole."  said  Stuart.  He  said  the  com- 
manders of  both  programs  are  respected  by 
senior  university  administrators  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  school's  faculty  as  professors 
from  other  study  programs. 

Both  the  Air  Force  and  Army  ROTC  cover 
instruction  in  leadership  and  management 
skills.  "The  Army's  program."  said  Fazen, 
"is  almost  exclusively  designed  to  develop 
leadership  skills,  and  would  be  called  man- 
agement in  the  private  sector.  We're  talking 
about  leadership  traits  and  techniques  for 
understanding  and  operating  within  the 
structure  of  the  military  and  its  assets  of 
l)oth  personnel  and  equipment." 

The  Air  Force  program  also  includes  a 
management  course  and  is  cross-indexed 
with  a  similar  course  in  the  school's  man- 
agement studies  department. 

Senior  Air  Force  cadets  take  a  course 
called  "National  Security  Forces  in  Amer- 
ica." in  which  they  examine  the  military's 
role  in  national  policy,  economics  and  diplo- 
macy. 

"We  see  a  spectrum  of  majors  in  our  stu- 
dents, all  of  which  have  need  in  the  mili- 
tary." said  Fazen.  "Political  science,  physi- 
cal sciences,  engineering,  economics,  even 
pharmacy  are  represented. "• 


ESTABLISHING  A  COMMISSION 
ON  PAY  EQUITY 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  23.  1984 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  20  years  ago  Congress  passed  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  and  declared  it  illegal 
to  discriminate  against  women  by 
paying  them  a  lower  wage  than  men 
for  doing  equal  work.  A  year  later, 
title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  ex- 
tended new  protections  to  women  and 
minorities  in  the  work  force. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  landmark  legislation 
amd  two  decades  of  increased  labor 
force  participation,  the  economic 
status  of  women  has  improved  little. 
In  fact,  the  earning  power  of  women 
relative  to  that  of  men  has  actually 
decreased  over  the  past  50  years. 
Women  today  have  greater  financial 
responsibility  as  cosupporters  of  their 
families  and  as  single  heads  of  house- 
holds, yet  they  remain  segregated  into 
lower  paying,  dead-end  jobs. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  problem.  The 
guarantee  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
falls  short  because,  by  and  large, 
women  do  not  work  in  the  same  jobs 
as  men.  The  Department  of  Labor  rec- 
ognizes 427  job  classifications  in  their 
"Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles'; 
80  percent  of  all  working  women  in 
this  country  are  concentrated  into  just 
25  of  these  classifications. 

Although  it  is  no  longer  legal  to  ad- 
vertise 'help  wanted— Male"  or  "help 
wanted— Female."  the  old  patterns  of 
job  segregation  and  wage  inequities 
remain.  Tragically,  a  woman  who  has 
completed  4  years  of  college  stands  to 
earn  less  than  a  man  who  has  only 
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completed  eighth  grade.  And  the 
chances  are  great  that  she  is  employed 
in  either  the  clerical  or  service  sector. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
summarized  the  problem  in  starkly  re- 
alistic terms  in  their  1981  report  to  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission: 'The  more  an  occupation  is 
dominated  by  women,  the  less  it  pays." 
In  fact,  according  to  the  report,  it  pays 
about  $42  dollars  a  year  less  for  each 
percentage  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  doing  the  job. 

The  fundamental  question  addressed 
by  the  issue  of  pay  equity  is  this:  Do 
women  earn  less  than  men  because 
they  select  low-paying  jobs  or  are  they 
paid  less  because  the  jobs  they  hold 
are  occupied  primarily  by  women? 

Pay  equity  has  been  recognized  as 
the  civil  rights  issue  of  the  eighties. 
Both  the  courts  and  many  States  are 
moving  rapidly  to  address  the  under- 
valuing of  jobs  performed  mainly  by 
women.  Fifteen  States  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  conducting  job  evaluation  stud- 
ies to  identify  the  extent  of  wage  de- 
pression in  female-dominated  jobs. 
Prom  Maine  to  Washington  nurses  are 
questioning  the  fairness  of  being  paid 
less  than  park  maintenance  men,  li- 
brarians the  fairness  of  being  paid  less 
than  liquor  store  clerks,  secretaries 
the  fairness  of  being  paid  less  than 
parking  garage  attendants. 

It  is  now  time  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  get  its  own  House 
in  order.  Today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Pay  Equity  that  will  ascertain  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  in  a  Federal 
agency  under  legislative  control,  and 
make  recommendations  for  eliminat- 
ing pay  inequities  that  exist  in  our 
own  backyard. 

Similar  legislation  was  introduced 
into  the  Senate  last  November  by  Sen- 
ator Dan  Evans,  a  leader  in  the  field  of 
pay  equity  as  Governor  of  Washing- 
ton. I  would  like  to  briefly  outline  the 
important  features  of  my  re.solution: 

One,  the  bipartisan  Commission  will 
be  comprised  of  equal  representatives  * 
from  labor,  management,  and  Con- 
gress, and  will  meet  no  later  than  30 
days  from  enactment  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Two.  the  Commission  will  select  a 
private  contractor  to  conduct  a  pilot 
study  of  a  Federal  agency  within  the 
legislative  branch  to  determine  if 
people  are  being  paid  according  to  the 
work  they  are  doing— not  according  to 
their  sex  or  race. 

Three,  within  1  year  the  Commission 
will  report  its  findings  along  with  rec- 
ommendations for  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  insure  full  compliance  with  ex- 
isting law. 

American  women  will  not  secure 
true  economic  equity  until  they  are 
guaranteed  a  fair  wage  for  the  work 
they  do.  Freedom  from  discrimination 
in  employment  is  the  law  of  the  land. 
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and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this  Con- 
gress to  insure  its  employees  receive 
the  compensation  that  is  rightfully 
theirs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  239 

Concurrent  resolution  to  establish  a 
commission  to  study  pay  equity 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
ithe  Senate  concurring/.  That  this  resolu- 
tion may  be  cited  as  the  "Commission  on 
Pay  Equity". 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec  2.  It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  that 
men  and  women  who  are  employed  in  the 
legislative  branch  shall  not  be  segregated 
into  low-paying  jobs  as  a  result  of  sex.  race, 
color,  or  national  origin,  nor  shall  they  re- 
ceive less  pay  for  jobs  which,  although  not 
identical  in  nature,  are  comparable  in  skill, 
effort,  responsibility,  and  working  condi- 
tions. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  policy  set  forth  in  section  2.  there  is  es- 
tablished a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  Pay  Equity  (hereafter  in 
this  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion "). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of 
twelve  members  to  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  Six  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader,  no  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be 
from  the  same  political  party.  Two  shall 
represent  labor,  two  shall  represent  man- 
agement and  two  shall  be  members  of  the 
Senate,  with  one  member  representing  the 
majority  party  and  one  memt)er  the  minori- 
ty party. 

(2)  Six  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  majority  leader  and  the  minori- 
ty leader,  no  more  than  three  of  whom  shall 
be  from  the  same  political  party.  Two  shall 
represent  labor,  two  shall  represent  man- 
agement and  two  shall  be  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  one  member 
representing  the  majority  party  and  one  the 
minority  party. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  individuals  who  possess  the  demonstrat- 
ed capacities  to  discharge  the  duties  im- 
posed on  the  Commission,  who  have  exper- 
tise in  the  study  of  pay  equity,  and  who  are 
committed  to  the  elimination  of  pay  inequi- 
ties. 

(d)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  jointly  may  remove  a  member  of 
the  Commission  only  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  in  office. 

(e)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made,  subject  to  the  same 
limitation  with  respect  to  party  affiliation. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

(g)  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  but  the  Commission  may 
establish  a  lesser  number  as  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  hearings,  taking  tes- 
timony, and  receiving  evidence. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  meet  within 
four  weeks  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
resolution. 
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FUNCTIONS 

Sec  4.  In  carrying  out  the  policy  set  forth 
in  section  2,  the  Commission  shall: 

(1)  Retain  the  services  of  a  private  con- 
tractor with  demonstrated  expertise  in  the 
study  of  pay  equity  to  institute  a  study  of 
the  compensation  paid  to  job  classes  in  a 
Federal  agency  in  the  legislative  branch. 
The  Commission  shall  choose  an  agency  for 
this  study  in  which  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  employees  are  subject  to  section  717  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
2000e-16)  and  which  has  the  broadest  range 
of  job  classifications  of  all  eligible  agencies. 
The  study  shall  determine  whether  the 
compensation  system  in  that  agency  is  in 
compliance  with  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  the  policy  objectives  out- 
lined in  section  2.  If  noncompliance  is 
found,  the  Commission  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  on  methods  to 
ensure  compliance  in  that  agency. 

(2)  Pursuant  to  the  findings  of  the  study 
in  paragraph  (1).  establish  a  comprehensive 
plan  and  make  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress on  methods  to  ensure  full  compliance 
with  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  implementation  of  the  policy  objectives 
in  section  2.  Such  recommendations  shall  in- 
clude, if  necessary,  proposals  for— 

(A)  providing  relief  for  victims  of  discrimi- 
nation: 

(B)  restructuring  of  job  classifications; 
and 

(C)  restructuring  of  job  evaluation  meth- 
odologies. 

Any  recommendation  to  Congress  for  an 
agency  to  reduce  wage  differentials  shall 
contain  the  provision  that  such  reduction 
shall  not  be  accomplished  by  reducing  the 
wage  of  any  employee. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  such  regulations  as 
may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
chairman  may— 

(1)  appoint,  terminate,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation (without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  relating 
to  the  number,  classification,  and  General 
Schedule  rates)  of  such  persormel  as  the 
chairman  deems  advisable  to  assist  in  the 
performance  of  his  or  her  duties,  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  a  rate  equal  to  the  maximum 
rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  such  title;  and 

(2)  procure,  as  authorized  by  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  temporary 
and  Intermittent  services  (including  the 
services  of  a  private  contractor  described  in 
section  4)  to  the  same  extent  as  is  author- 
ized by  law  for  agencies  In  the  executive 
branch  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  maximum  annutil  rate  of 
basic  pay  In  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule. 

(b)  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission,  or  employment  of  an  In- 
dividual by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  in  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  Individual  within  the  provisions  of  any 
Federal  law  relating  to  conflicts  of  Interest 
or  otherwise  Imposing  restrictions,  require- 
ments, or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  em- 
ployment of  persons,  the  performance  of 
oci  vices,  or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  com- 
pensation in  connection  with  claims,  pro- 
ceedings, or  matters  involving  the  United 
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States.  Service  as  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, or  as  an  employee  of  the  Commission, 
shall  not  be  considered  service  in  an  ap- 
pointive or  elective  position  in  the  Govern- 
ment for  purposes  of  section  8344  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  or  comparable  provi- 
sions of  Federal  law. 

(c)  The  Conunission  may  adopt  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  its 
pr(x;edures  and  to  govern  the  manner  of  its 
operations,  organization,  and  personnel 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Each  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  is  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  serve  on  the 
Commission  without  additional  compensa- 
tion. Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
is  not  in  the  service  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  a  rate  equal  to  the  maximum 
daily  rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  each  day  such  member  is 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Commission,  members  of 
the  Conunission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, in  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  in  the  Government 
service  are  allowed  expenses  under  section 
5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  7.  (a)(1)  The  Commission  or  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  any  member  thereof,  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolution, 
hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  have 
such  printing  and  binding  done,  enter  into 
such  contracts  and  other  arrangements 
(with  or  without  consideration  or  bond,  to 
such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acts,  and  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Sut- 
utes  (41  U.S.C.  5)).  make  such  expenditures, 
and  take  such  other  actions  as  the  Commis- 
sion or  such  member  may  deem  advisable. 
Any  member  of  the  Commission  may  admin- 
ister oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  the  Commission  or  before 
such  subcommittee  or  member. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Com- 
mission established  under  this  resolution. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
secure  directly  from  any  officer,  depart- 
ment, agency,  establishment,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Government  such  information 
as  the  Commission  may  require  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution,  and  each  such  offi- 
cer, department,  agency,  establishment,  or 
instrumentality  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  furnish,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 
such  information  directly  to  the  Commis- 
sion, upon  request  made  by  the  chairman  or 
vice  chairman. 

(c)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
make  any  of  the  facilities  and  services  of 
such  agency  available  to  the  Commission  or 
to  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such 
agency  to  the  Commission,  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis,  to  assist  the  Commission  in  carry- 
ing out  its  duties  under  this  resolution, 
unless  the  head  of  such  agency  determines 
that  urgent,  overriding  reasons  will  not 
permit  the  agency  to  make  such  facilities, 
services,  or  personnel  available  to  the  Com- 
mission and  so  notifies  the  chairman  in 
writing. 
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(d)  The  Comirission  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  require  the  Commission  to 
submit  any  report,  recommendation,  or 
-Other  matter  to  any  such  officer  or  agency 

for  approval,  comment,  or  review  before 
submitting  such  report,  recommendation,  or 
other  matter  to  the  Congress. 

REPORTS  AND  TERMINATION  OP  THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  <a)  The  Commission  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  such  Interim  re- 
ports as  the  Commission  deems  to  be  appro- 
priate and  a  final  report  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  Thirty  days  after  the  submission  to 
the  Congress  of  its  final  report  the  Commis- 
sion shall  cease  to  exist. 

EXPENSES  OP  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  9.  Expenses  of  the  Commission  under 
this  resolution  shall  t>e  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion.* 


ESTABUSHING  A  COMMISSION 
ON  PAY  EQUITY 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  DICKS 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23.  1984 

•  Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  economic  inequities  in  Ameri- 
can society  today  is  the  role  of  women 
in  our  work  force.  Despite  higher 
levels  of  education  and  job  training 
women  have  received  in  the  postwar 
years,  there  is  still  a  wage  gap  between 
jobs  traditionally  held  by  women  and 
those  held  primarily  by  men.  Accord- 
ing to  a  1982  report  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  Education  Fund, 
women  now  comprise  52  percent  of  our 
labor  force,  yet  they  receive  only  59 
cents  for  every  dollar  earned  by  a 
man.  A  secretary  with  18  years  of  work 
experience  makes  less  than  a  parking 
lot  attendant,  amd  a  licensed  practical 
nurse  is  paid  substantially  less  than  a 
delivery  truck  driver. 

This  type  of  situation  must  be  cor- 
rected and  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
begin  the  process  here.  The  bill  which 
I  am  cosponsoring  today  establishes  a 
legislative  Commission  on  Pay  Equity. 
The  Commission  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  determining  whether  or  not 
the  compensation  system  for  laborors 
in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  discriminates  on  the 
basis  of  race.  sex.  or  national  origin. 
The  Commission  will  begin  this  proc- 
ess by  hiring  an  independent  contrac- 
tor to  conduct  a  study  of  existing  wage 
scales  in  the  legislative  branch.  Based 
on  the  findings,  the  contractor  will  de- 
velop benchmarks  to  identify  where 
there  are  jobs  in  the  system  of  compa- 
rable value  but  significant  wage  differ- 
ence. Upon  completion  of  the  study, 
the  Commission  will  make  recommen- 
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dations  to  the  Congress  on  how  to 
insure  that  the  compensation  system 
of  the  Federal  Government  complies 
with  existing  pay  equity  laws. 

I  realize  that  we  cannot  solve  the 
problem  of  pay  inequity  overnight,  but 
we  must  take  the  first  step.  That  is 
why  I  am  urging  my  fellow  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  supporting  this 
legislation.* 


January  23,  198Jt 


January  23,  1984 


REAGAN  ARMS  CONTROL 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
stakes  are  becoming  very  high  in  the 
international  arena— the  U.S.— 
U.S.S.R.  relationship  is  at  its  lowest 
point  in  years,  and  arms  control  nego- 
tiations between  the  two  superpowers 
are  at  a  standstill.  The  administra- 
tion's arms  control  approach  has.  so 
far.  been  ineffective  in  gaining  mean- 
ingful ground  on  limiting  or  reducing 
the  number  and  types  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  results  have,  in  fact, 
been  the  opposite. 

Two  excellent  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject have  recently  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  respectively:  'If  the  Reagan  Pat- 
tern Continues.  America  May  Face 
Nuclear  War"  by  Gov.  Averell  Harri- 
man.  and  "And  Serious  Consequences" 
by  Gerard  C.  Smith  both  of  which  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  today.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  and  reread  them. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  1.  1984] 

Ip  THE  Reagan  Pattern  Continues.  America 

May  Pace  Nuclear  War 

(By  W.  Averell  Harriman) 

For  three  years.  I  have  refrained  from  di- 
rectly criticizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  been  reticent  because  I  be- 
lieve that  America  must  stand  united  before 
the  world,  particularly  in  the  face  of  our 
foremost  adversary,  the  Soviet  Union.  I  also 
believe  a  President  should  be  given  fair  time 
to  pursue  his  goals  and  test  his  policies.  In 
this  sense,  politics  should  stop  at  the  water's 
edge.  But  this  cannot  mean  that  all  criti- 
cism should  be  muted  Indefinitely,  no 
matter  how  wrong  a  President  may  be  or 
how  critical  the  world  situation  may 
become.  ' 

President  Reagan  has  had  his  fair  chance, 
and  he  can  no  longer  expect  Americans  to 
support  policies  that  make  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  more  dangerous  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past  generation. 

This  is  the  grim  result  of  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration diplomacy:  If  present  developments 
in  nuclear  arms  and  United  States-Soviet  re- 
lations are  permitted  to  continue,  we  could 
face  not  the  risk  but  the  reality  of  nuclear 
war. 

To  be  silent  in  this  situation  is  not  patriot- 
ic but  Irresponsible.  In  the  last  month,  nu- 
clear arms  negotiations  have  collapsed. 
Communication  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  has  all  but  broken 
down:  instead,  we  have  propaganda  barrages 


and  the  spectacle  of  the  leaders  of  the  two 
mightiest  nations  on  earth  trading  Insults, 
as  If  they  had  no  more  serious  obligations 
than  their  own  personal  pride  and  political 
survival. 

Flush  with  the  polls  and  the  over-whelm- 
ing victory  of  6,000  Americans  over  600 
Cubans  on  Grenada,  the  Administration 
now  shows  every  sign  of  drawing  the  wrong 
lesson  from  that  experience  and  risking  de- 
feats of  a  proportion  It  seemingly  cannot 
even  imagine. 

Day  by  day  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Ad- 
ministration sinks  further  into  a  quagmire, 
committing  American  lives  and  American 
honor  with  no  clear  policy,  no  certain  plan 
and.  Indeed,  no  obvious  concern  for  the  day 
when  American  soldiers  and  Soviet  soldiers 
come  face-to-face,  no  longer  safely  separat- 
ed by  the  buffers  of  distance  and  surrogate 
military  forces. 

Moreover.  Lebanon  is  only  the  most  Im- 
mediate trouble  spot.  Around  the  world, 
possible  points  of  conflict  and  escalation 
become  more  volatile  than  ever  as  each  su- 
perpower. In  today's  deteriorating  situation, 
may  be  tempted  to  confront  rather  than  to 
compromise,  to  treat  every  test  as  a  measure 
of  national  will.  The  destruction  of  the 
South  Korean  airliner  by  the  Soviet  Union 
last  summer  provided  chilling  proof  of  the 
Increasing  potential  for  miscalculation  and 
misunderstanding.  Events  can  too  readily 
overwhelm  common  sense  and  human  safe- 
guards. 

These  trends  by  themselves  would  be 
cause  enough  for  worry,  but  they  lake  place 
against  the  backdrop  of  a  nuclear  arms  race 
rapidly  escaping  out  of  control— and  danger- 
ously passing  the  point  of  no  return. 

Within  a  few  years,  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  in 
place  Intercontinental  missiles  Interpreted 
each  by  the  other  as  instruments  of  a  mas- 
sive first  strike.  Within  a  span  of  months, 
both  nations  will  put  shorter-range  nuclear 
missiles  nearer  each  other's  territory,  mis- 
siles capable  of  striking  critical  command 
and  control  centers  with  flight  times  so 
short  that  caution  may  be  the  first  casualty 
of  some  future  crisis. 

As  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  thousands  of 
nuclear-armed  cruise  missiles  will  soon  be 
stationed  on  American  submarines,  to  be 
followed  by  thousands  more  carried  on 
Soviet  ships,  or  hidden,  in  uncountable 
numbers,  in  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  cruise  missiles  will  pose  ex- 
tremely difficult  challenges  to  arms  control 
verification  and  they  will  vastly  complicate 
our  ability  ever  to  achieve  the  nuclear  re- 
ductions both  American  and  Soviet  leaders 
say  they  seek. 

Perhaps  the  most  tragic  trend— because  It 
is  so  avoidable— is  that  the  arms  race  is 
about  to  be  launched  into  space.  Anti-satel- 
lite weapons  will  constitute  a  continuing 
threat  to  early  warning,  reconnaissance  and 
conununications  satellites— all  critical  to  our 
security  and  vital  to  preventing  nuclear  war 
by  accident  or  miscalculation. 

The  Administration's  "Star  Wars"  defense 
scheme  will  mean  more  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  three  solemn  arms  control  treaties- 
the  Limited  Test  Ban,  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  and  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty— that  have  served  our  security  so 
well.  It  will  mean  that  both  sides  will  accu- 
mulate thousands  more  offensive  weapons 
to  overcome  whatever  defenses  they  each 
might  devise.  It  promises  security  that  is 
beyond  our  capability  to  provide  and  thus 
plays  cruelly  on  the  fear  and  the  hope  of 
every  citizen.   It  promises  a  technological 


shield  when  the  solution  is  in  ourselves— in 
serious  negotiation  and  mutual  restraint. 

It  is  always  easy  for  Americans  to  blame 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  no  American— no 
matter  how  much  he  or  she  desires  a  safer 
world— should  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  does  indeed  hea,T  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  where  we  are  today.  But 
blaming  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  been 
the  single-minded  indulgence  of  this  Admin- 
istration since  the  first  day  it  took  office,  is 
not  a  strategy  or  a  policy.  It  will  not  re- 
shape the  Russian  nation:  it  will  not  bring 
down  the  Iron  Curtain:  and,  above  all.  it  will 
not  reduce  the  nuclear  threat  that  hangs 
over  every  American. 

Anyone  can  assail  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  failure  of  Soviet-American  relations. 
But  we  must  demand  more  of  our  President, 
who,  after  all,  is  elected  not  to  preside  over 
failure  but  to  find  an  acceptable  solution 
even  in  the  face  of  formidable  problems. 
The  unfortunate  truth,  however,  is  that  we 
are  now  witness  to  more  than  a  Presidential 
failure  to  act  or  an  Administration's  lack  of 
policy.  President  Reagan  and  his  Adminis- 
tration bear  their  own  heavy  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  situation  we  face  today. 

No  President  in  i-he  nuclear  age,  strength- 
ened abroad  as  was  Mr.  Reagan  by  the  con- 
sensus at  home  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, secure  politically  on  the  right  and  the 
left  for  the  endeavor  of  arms  control,  has 
had  such  an  opportunity  to  reverse  the  nu- 
clear arms  race.  Yet  this  opportunity  has 
been  squandered.  And  all  Americans  hoped 
that  when  he  took  office  his  past  opposition 
to  arms  control  would  end.  Yet  the  record  of 
three  years  has  betrayed  these  hopes. 

Despite  his  campaign  pledge  to  the  nation 
that  "as  President,  I  will  immediately  open 
negotiations  on  a  SALT  III  treaty."  Mr. 
Reagan  waited  more  than  17  months  before 
even  beginning  to  talk  with  the  Soviet 
Union  about  such  an  agreement.  Since  then, 
the  pace  of  negotiation  has  been,  to  put  it 
politely,  tepid:  the  discussions  have  been 
punctuated  by  long  recesses,  and  there  have 
been  no  significant  results.  All  that  has 
beer,  done  is  to  rename  SALT,  to  call  it 
Start:  the  talks  have  now  stalled  indefinite- 
ly. 

The  negotiations  on  intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces  in  Europe  have  collapsed 
completely.  In  the  most  promising  initiative 
during  those  talks,  the  so-called  "walk  in 
the  woods"  proposal,  our  negotiator,  a  veter- 
an hardliner  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  was  repudiated  by  the  Administra- 
tion for  trying  too  hard  to  reach  a  workable 
compromise  that  actually  would  have  been 
greatly  to  our  advantage. 

Indeed,  the  behavior  and  the  proposals  of 
the  Administration  in  both  the  strategic 
and  {European  nuclear  discussions  have 
raised  serious  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many 
al>out  whether  there  ever  was  any  intention 
to  reach  any  reasonable  agreement.  Negoti- 
ations have  been  treated  as  a  forum  for 
propaganda,  an  occasion  for  invective,  a 
mask  to  cover  new  deployments  and  an 
arena  to  gain  advsintage— rather  than  as  a 
path  to  human  survival  on  this  planet.  This 
is  a  most  shortsighted  policy,  for  its  out- 
come will  simply  be  more  missiles  In  Soviet 
hands— scarcely  a  sensible  program  for 
America's  security. 

The  SALT  II  treaty,  negotiated  by  three 
Presidents— two  of  them  Republicans— was 
rejected  by  this  Administration,  with  the 
President's  own  counselor  saying,  "We  feel 
there  is  no  legal  or  moral  commitment  to 
abide  by  SALT  I  and  SALT  II, "  internation- 
al law  to  the  contrary.  Apart  from  its  effect 
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on  the  negotiating  climate  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  this  rejection  means  that  almost  300 
Soviet  missiles  and  bombers  that  would 
have  been  destroyed  under  the  terms  of 
SALT  II  still  are  targeted  on  our  cities  and 
towns.  What  should  have  remained  at  worst 
an  irresponsible  election  slogan  was  elevated 
to  the  level  of  national  policy,  ushering  in  a 
new  era  of  strategic  instability. 

Other  actions  amplify  my  deep  concern 
about  the  course  that  the  Administration 
has  taken. 

Despite  the  mounting  threat  of  nuclear 
terrorism  and  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  more  nations,  the  Administration  has 
rejected  the  Imperative  of  nuclear  nonpro- 
Uferation,  and  In  fact  has  undercut  impor- 
tant initiatives  of  previous  Republican  and 
Democratic  Presidents.  The  goal  of  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban— a  prerequisite 
to  effective  nonprollferation  and  an  objec- 
tive of  every  other  I»resident  since  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower— has  been  summarily  dis- 
carded. The  President  will  not  even  discuss 
the  control  of  space  weapons  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  issue  of  verification— so  central  to 
arms  control— has  been  blurred  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. Serious  problems  with  Soviet 
compliance  have  been  submerged  in  irre- 
sponsible charges,  innuendo  and  leaks.  The 
objective,  instead,  should  be  to  clarify  ques- 
tionable Soviet  behavior  and  insist  on  com- 
pliance—not to  exploit  these  concerns  in 
order  to  further  poison  our  relations,  repu- 
diate existing  agreements,  or  worse  still,  ter- 
minate arms  control  altogether. 

Additionally,  even  the  instruments  with 
which  our  Government  carries  on  the  busi- 
ness of  arms  control  have  been  degraded. 
Long-time  opponents  of  arms  restraint  have 
been  put  in  charge  of  policy  making.  Ameri- 
can delegations  have  arrived  at  the  Geneva 
negotiations  empty-handed,  then  waited 
weeks  to  receive  formal  negotiating  instruc- 
tions. Fifteen  months  after  taking  office, 
the  Administration  could  not  agree  on  an 
opening  position  to  take  in  strategic  arms 
talks.  Three  years  after  taking  office,  the 
Administration  still  does  not  have  a  policy 
on  verification.  This  lack  of  professionalism 
presents  a  stark  contrast  with  the  precision 
and  purpose  of  our  adversaries— and,  insig- 
nificant though  it  may  appear  to  some,  it 
speaks  volumes  about  attitude  and  commit- 
ment. That  is  what  disturbs  me  most  of  all. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  undo  these  three 
years  of  nuclear  irresponsibility,  or  to  free 
both  nations  from  excessive  pride,  or  to  con- 
trol new  weapons  while  we  set  about  the 
task  of  controlling  all  weapons.  But  we  are 
obliged  to  try  with  every  ounce  of  strength 
we  can  muster,  lest  our  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans be  the  first  to  imperil  the  legacy  of  life 
it  has  been  given. 

I  am  convinced  that  Soviet  leaders  desire 
serious  negotiations.  Such  negotiations  will 
not  be  easy:  they  will  Involve,  as  they 
always  have,  a  hardheaded  struggle  to  In- 
prove  the  national  security  of  both  coun- 
tries. Nor  need  they  signal  our  approval  of 
other  Soviet  actions,  such  as  the  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan  or  the  repression  In  Poland. 
Their  object,  despite  the  irreconcilable  Ideo- 
logies of  our  two  nations,  is  the  common 
goal  that  nuclear  weapons  have  made  a  ne- 
cessity: the  prevention  of  nuclear  war. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  constructive 
agreements  to  reduce  nuclear  arms,  to  make 
their  use  less  likely  are  possible— even  at 
this  late  date.  The  Limited  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  of  1963,  after  all,  came  after  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  and  years  of  tension  In  Berlin. 
Both  sides,  however,  must  want  an  agree- 
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ment.  Each  side  must  be  willing  to  seize  on 
what  is  positive  in  the  other's  proposal 
rather  than  be  paralyzed  by  the  least  favor- 
able elements  presented  by  each.  Both  sides 
must  be  willing  to  work  for  an  agreement 
that  will  serve  our  mutual  advantage.  This 
essential  change  in  attitude  alone  could  be 
the  catalyst  for  progress. 

To  put  it  plainly.  President  Reagan  must 
be  ready  and  wUling  to  negotiate:  he  must 
want  progress  even  more  than  he  wants  to 
berate  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  engage  our- 
selves now  in  this  fundamental  choice  about 
our  future— and  that  Is  why  I  write  as  the 
New  Year  begins.  We  must  demand  a  new 
effort  to  prevent  war.  not  to  prepare  for  it. 
A  leadership  for  peace  can  be  the  finest  ex- 
pression of  America's  dream.  We  dare  not 
fall.  We  are  only  human  beings,  subject  to 
all  the  mortal  perils  of  Itfe,  all  the  tempta- 
tions to  power;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  our 
very  humanity,  we  must  seek  to  pass  on  to 
our  children  and  grandchildren  not  fear, 
but  hope:  not  ah  arms  race,  but  arms  con- 
trol: not  the  death  of  the  earth,  but  a  better 
and  safer  world. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  20,  1984] 

And  Serious  Consequences 

(By  Gerard  C.  Smith) 

The  arms  control  process  is  eroding.  A 
regime  that  began  so  promisingly  two  dec- 
ades ago  with  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
aind  continued  through  the  SALT  accords  is 
unraveling.  The  security  gained  by  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  through  past 
arms  control  agreements  and  the  prospects 
for  further  restraints  on  nuclear  weapons 
are  being  threatened.  As  a  result,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  face 
a  doublebarreled  arms  race  where  all  of  us 
will  lose. 

No  agreement  curbing  nuclear  weapons 
has  been  ratified  since  1972.  All  current  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union  have 
ceased.  Talks  on  strategic  and  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  weapons  are  stalemated.  Ne- 
gotiations for  a  comprehensive  ban  on  nu- 
clear tests  and  limits  on  antlsatellite  weap- 
ons have  been  suspended  for  four  years. 

The  administration  is  now  taking  two 
steps  that  put  extreme  pressure  on  arms 
control.  A  litany  of  alleged  Soviet  violations 
of  present  agreements  has  been  made 
public.  Programs  Intended  to  lead  to  deploy- 
ment of  antiballistic  missile  (ABM)  systems 
are  getting  under  way. 

Taken  together,  these  Initiatives  may  be 
seen  by  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  challenge  to  with- 
draw from  the  ABM  Treaty— widely  recog- 
nized as  the  cornerstone  of  efforts  to  en- 
hance nuclear  stability.  A  Soviet  withdraw- 
al—combined with  the  poisonous  state  of 
East-West  relations  and  the  rekindled  com- 
petition In  offensive  nuclear  forces— would 
be  a  devastating  blow  to  the  arms  control 
process  without  any  compensating  benefit 
to  U.S.  security.  It  would  take  at  least  half  a 
generation  to  rebuild  this  fragile  structure 
of  constraint.  The  end  result  would  be  a 
world  even  more  dangerous  than  exists 
today. 

Some  officials  do  not  seem  to  understand 
that  the  limitations  on  defensive  systems 
serve  our  Interest  by  removing  the  require- 
ment for  either  party  to  develop  new  offen- 
sive systems  to  counter  ABM  capabilities.  In 
the  long  run,  arms  races  are  a  product  of  a 
competition  between  offensive  and  defen- 
sive weapons. 

Restraints  on  defense  systems  were  possi- 
ble a  dozen  years  ago  when  it  became  appar- 
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ent  that  no  defensive  technology  could  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  strides  in  offensive  nu- 
clear weapons,  such  as  multiple  warheads 
and  gains  in  missile  accuracy.  Nothing  has 
occurred  in  the  technical  realm  since  to  sug- 
gest that  this  relative  imbalance  has 
changed  or  will  change  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Scrapping  the  ABM  Treaty  will 
invite  an  arms  race  of  unprecedented  dimen- 
sions. 

Accusations  of  Soviet  actions  inconsistent 
With  the  spirit  and  letter  of  arms  control  ar- 
rangements are  to  be  taken  seriously.  If 
these  claims  are  valid,  the  Soviets  will  have 
contributed  substantially  to  pressures 
against  the  ABM  regime.  They  seem  to  be 
slow  learners  when  it  comes  to  keeping  the 
spirit  of  agreements. 

But  arms  control  arrangements  are  care- 
fully constructed  to  ensure  that  violations 
of  their  terms  can  be  identified  before  they 
pose  a  real  danger  to  our  national  security. 
None  of  the  allegations  against  the  U.S.S.R. 
suggests  a  serious  threat  to  American  or 
allied  security,  and  no  official  is  arguing 
publicly  that  our  safety  would  be  improved 
in  the  absence  of  present  arms  control 
agreements.  Only  last  year  President 
Reagan  stressed  our  interest  in  retaining 
the  ABM  Treaty,  and  the  administration 
has  concluded  that  America's  interest  is  en- 
hanced by  living  up  to  the  SALT  provisions. 

To  claim  that  possible  technical  breaches 
(e.g..  the  location  and  capability  of  a  new- 
radar  and  an  ambiguous  missile  develop- 
ment program)  constitute  grounds  for 
treaty  termination  would  be,  to  say  the 
least,  premature.  Neither  the  radar  nor  the 
new  missile  will  be  operational  for  several 
years.  There  is  more  than  enough  time  to 
resolve  these  matters  satisfactorily  given 
genuine  commitment  by  both  sides. 

Our  failure  to  ratify  the  last  three  nuclear 
arms  agreements  and  our  termination  of  ne- 
gotiations on  underground  testing  and  anti- 
satellite  weaponry  contributed  to  the  de- 
cline in  prospects  for  arms  control.  We  have 
sent  signals  to  the  Soviet  Union  suggesting 
a  lack  of  solid  interests.  The  U  S.S.R.  may 
use  U.S.  claims  of  violations  and  new  Ameri- 
can ABM  programs  to  make  a  dead  letter  of 
arms  control. 

To  deprive  ourselves  of  the  protection  af- 
forded by  the  existing  arms  limitations 
regime  would  be  irresponsible.  The  long- 
term  costs  and  risks  to  our  security  and  our 
economy  are  immeasurable 

Instead,  we  should  push  for  offensive 
arms  restraints  and  pursue  a  policy  of  pre- 
serving the  ABM  Treaty  as  the  sine  qua  non 
of  current  accomplishments  and  future 
achievements.  This  means  pressing  the  Sovi- 
ets to  comply  with  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
other  agreements  but  not  affording  them 
excuses  or  incentives  to  abrogate.  Other- 
wise, we  will  only  invite  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
engage  in  more  vigorous  offensive  and  de- 
fensive nuclear  weapons  programs.* 


THE  NEED  FOR  IMMIGRATION 
REFORM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  23.  1984 
•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report    for    Wednesday.    January    18, 
1984.  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
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The  Neib  for  Immigration  Reform 

Over  the  years,  immigration  has  given  us 
real  benefits:  industries  built  with  immi- 
grant labor,  new  art.  books,  and  music,  and 
key  accomplishments  in  science  and  educa- 
tion. Most  are  unaware,  for  example,  that 
nearly  one  third  of  our  Nobel  Prize  winners 
were  bom  abroad.  Recently,  however,  the 
influx  of  foreigners  has  risen  sharply,  so 
much  so  that  we  are  losing  control  of  our 
borders.  About  600.000  legal  immigrants  and 
refugees  have  entered  our  country  annually, 
but  as  many  as  1.000.000  illegals  have  been 
apprehended  each  year.  So  marked  is  the 
trend  that  2  percent  to  3  percent  our  popu- 
lation is  now  illegal.  Unless  something  is 
done  soon,  the  situation  will  get  worse. 

In  the  past,  we  prided  ourselves  on  our 
ability  to  absorb  the  immigrants  who  trav- 
elled to  America,  sometimes  in  waves,  look- 
ing for  a  better  life.  While  80  percent  of 
these  immigrants  came  from  Europe  and 
Canada  between  1930  and  1960.  80  percent 
have  come  from  Asia  and  Latin  America  in 
the  last  few  years.  There  is  pressure  on 
others  to  follow  as  economic  conditions 
worsen  and  populations  burgeon  in  these 
poor  regions,  but  the  traditional  haven. 
America,  no  longer  can  accept  uncontrolled 
numbers  of  new  arrivals.  We  have  taken  in 
more  immigrants  and  refugees  than  other 
nations,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so  due  to 
our  reluctance  to  ignore  the  needy.  By  the 
same  token,  we  should  continue  to  look  for 
a  workable  immigration  policy  so  that  deci- 
sions about  who  comes  here  are  made  by 
public  officials,  not  border  smugglers. 

A  Congressman  hears  many  comments 
about  the  increasing  numbers  of  foreigners 
who  choose  to  make  America  their  home: 
they  take  jobs  away  from  Americans  and 
drive  wages  down:  they  strain  our  social 
service  systems;  they  are  often  misfits  and 
troublemakers;  they  undermine  our  social 
structure  by  promoting  ethnic  separation. 
These  comments  are  understandable,  but 
the  evidence  to  support  them  is  ambiguous 
While  some  claim  that  illegals  take  away 
jobs  and  depress  wages,  others  claim  that 
they  do  work  Americans  find  too  unattrac- 
tive. Several  studies  have  concluded  that  il- 
legals may  pay  more  in  taxes  than  they 
withdraw  in  social  services.  Although  some 
Cuban  prisoners  who  came  in  1980  were  un- 
desirables, such  is  not  the  case  ovc-all 
Many  newcomers  stress  the  American 
values  of  family,  community,  and  hard 
work. 

I  believe  that  two  major  reasons  for  immi- 
gration reform  remain.  First,  the  United 
States  today  had  230  million  inhabitants 
and  a  stable  birth  rate:  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  4.5  billion  inhabitants  and  a  birth  rate 
that  will  add  another  1.5  billion  by  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  figures  show  that  we 
have  neither  the  space  nor  the  resources  to 
accommodate  all  those  who  wish  to  live 
here.  Second,  one  of  the  basic  duties  of  a 
sovereign  nation  is  the  duty  to  control  its 
borders  by  determining  who  may  cross  and 
who  may  not.  With  so  many  illegals  flood- 
ing across  our  borders  each  year,  we  have 
lost  part  of  our  sovereignty.  We  do  not  like 
to  say  "no"  to  worthy  people  who  want  to 
live  among  us.  but  our  first  obligation  is  to 
our  own  unemployed,  disadvantaged,  and 
poor. 

The  Senate  recently  passed,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  examining,  a 
major  immigration  reform  bill  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Commission 
on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy.  The 
bill  has  various  provisions,  but  at  its  heart 
are  two.  One  would  penalize  employers  who 
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knowingly  hired  illegals.  The  other  would 
grant  amnesty  to  most  illegals  who  had 
been  here  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  employer  sanction  is  the  main  en- 
forcement provision  in  the  bill.  If  the  sanc- 
tion became  law.  employers  would  have  to 
check  an  applicants  eligibility  to  work, 
using  existing  identification  systems  for 
three  years  while  the  President  studied  the 
need  for  more  secure  systems.  An  employer 
would  face  penalties  if  he  knew  he  was 
hiring  illegals.  Opponents  of  the  provision 
say  that  the  sanction  would  be  ineffective 
and  unfair:  the  penalties  would  be  too  light; 
only  a  few  worksites  could  be  inspected; 
similar  state  sanctions  have  not  worked;  em- 
ployers might  be  hesitant  to  hire  members 
of  certain  ethnic  groups.  Proponents  point 
out  that  since  the  prospect  of  employment 
is  what  tempts  immigrants  to  come,  the 
most  effective  way  to  reduce  the  flow  of  ille- 
gals is  to  remove  the  incentive  for  entry  by 
making  it  unlawful  for  employers  to  hire 
them. 

The  other  main  part  of  the  bill,  the  am- 
nesty grant,  would  regularize  the  status  of 
most  illegals  who  entered  the  United  States 
before  a  certain  date,  such  as  1980.  Among 
those  ineligible  for  amnesty  would  be  con- 
victed felons,  drug  offenders,  and  those  ad- 
vocating the  overthrow  of  the  government. 
Newly  legalized  aliens  would  be  ineligible 
for  federal  public  assistance  for  at  least 
three  years.  It  is  estimated  that  2.3  million 
illegals  would  receive  amnesty  on  these 
terms.  Opponents  of  the  provision  maintain 
that  it  would  reward  those  who  broke  immi- 
gration laws  and  would  burden  our  public 
assistance  programs,  particularly  if  it  car- 
ried a  recent  eligibility  date.  Proponents  say 
that  there  is  simply  no  alternative,  and  that 
the  provision  would  avoid  the  obvious  costs 
smd  difficulties  associated  with  mass  depor- 
tations. 

Surely  it  is  in  our  long-term  interest  to 
gain  control  of  our  borders  and  to  limit  the 
rate  at  which  foreigners  enter  our  country. 
Thus.  I  support  the  bill's  employer  sanction 
and  amnesty  grant.  Nevertheless,  my  expec- 
tations of  it  are  realistic.  The  bill  would 
help  us  address  our  immigration  problem  in 
several  direct  ways,  but  it  is  no  panacea  and 
would  have  to  be  backed  up  by  other  ef- 
forts. First,  we  must  help  spur  labor-inten- 
sive economic  development  in  regions  that 
migrants  flee,  to  increase  their  opportuni- 
ties for  work  where  they  now  live.  Second, 
we  must  increase  the  size  and  improve  the 
technical  capabilities  of  the  Border  Patrol. 
There  now  are  fewer  guards  on  our  2.000 
miles  of  border  than  there  are  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Finally,  we  must  recognize  that  immi- 
gration is  a  global  issue,  not  just  an  Ameri- 
can one,  and  that  we  need  to  work  with 
other  nations,  both  those  which  "export" 
people  and  those  which  "import"  them,  on 
basic  reforms.  The  immigration  problem 
cannot  he  solved  overnight,  but  we  must  act 
on  it  right  away  before  it  gets  completely 
out  of  hand.* 


SENATOR  KENNEDYS  TRIBUTE 
TO  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.    LEVINE    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  our  distinguished  colleague 
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in  the  other  body,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  recently  deliv- 
ered one  of  the  most  moving  state- 
ments and  tributes  that  I  have  ever 
read. 

During  a  period  of  numerous  beauti- 
ful tributes  to  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. Senator  Kennedys  statement 
stands  out  as  uniquely  personal  and 
meaningful. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and 
include  the  full  text  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 
Tribute  to  President  John  F.  Kennedy  by 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Holy  Trin- 
ity Church.  November  22.  1983 
President  Reagan:  First.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  gracious  presence  here.  Both 
you  and  Mrs.  Reagan  have  been  very  kind  to 
our  family  on  this  and  ether  occasions. 

Archbishop  Hickey  and  friends:  From  this 
church,  on  a  cold  winter  morning  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  John  Kennedy 
went  forth  to  his  Inauguration  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  Now  we.  his  family 
and  his  friends,  return  here  on  the  twenti- 
eth anniversary  of  his  death  to  remember 
him  not  in  sadness,  but  in  joy— and  to  share 
that  joy  with  a  nation  and  a  world  that 
shared  our  love  for  him. 

He  came  to  the  presidency  by  the  narrow- 
est of  margins.  But  when  he  was  taken  from 
us.  our  planet  was  more  united  in  grief  than 
it  ever  was  in  the  grandest  design;  Moscow 
wept  with  Boston  and  with  Dallas. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  the  feeling  for 
him  has  not  dimmed,  but  deepened.  And 
today,  far  from  this  church,  in  lands  where 
hardly  anyone  speaks  his  language,  they 
still  hear  his  call.  His  presence  continues  to 
be  so  powerful  because  ideals  can  be  shown 
far  more  vividly  in  one  life  than  in  all  the 
lofty  theories. 

He  has  been  made  a  legend,  but  we  re- 
member him  as  a  man.  We  treasure  him 
most  as  son  and  brother,  husband,  father, 
uncle,  friend.  He  took  issues  seriously,  but 
never  himself  too  seriously.  Indeed  his 
family  would  not  let  him.  After  his  election, 
when  we  were  all  at  dinner  one  night,  dad 
looked  at  him.  then  turned  to  mother,  and 
said  with  a  smile:  "He  may  be  President,  but 
he  still  comes  home  and  swipes  my  socks.  " 

And  the  qualities  that  made  us  love  him 
were  the  same  when  human  qualities  that 
attracted  so  many  millions  who  never  met 
him  at  all.  He  knew  historians  would  write 
of  him,  but  his  truest  history  is  written  in 
the  hearts  of  people  everywhere.  They  for- 
gave him  his  shortcomings  because  he  gave 
us  a  sense  of  what  human  beings,  despite 
their  imperfections,  can  aspire  to  do.  He 
challenged  us  to  do  better— but  he  also  un- 
derstood that  none  of  us,  including  himself, 
would  ever  do  as  well  as  we  should.  In  his 
leadership,  there  was  the  same  fine  mix  of 
elements  as  in  his  life. 

Walking  on  the  beach  at  home,  he  said  to 
me  when  I  was  very  young:  "On  a  clear  day. 
you  can  see  all  the  way  to  Ireland. "  In  later 
years,  the  sweep  of  his  vision  reached  from 
the  soaring  distances  of  outer  space  to  the 
narrowest  and  darkest  corners  of  existence. 
And  someday,  when  human  beings  look 
back  from  the  stars  toward  a  glistening  blue 
earth  suspended  in  the  sky,  they  will  know 
that  it  was  John  Kennedy  who  first  set 
them  on  their  way. 

And  he  had  courage,  which  permitted  him 
to  bear  often  sharp  pain  almost  every  day— 
and  which  made  him  respond  to  the  pain  of 
others. 
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He  rejected  the  cold  affliction  of  indiffer- 
ence—and the  comfortable  erosion  of  con- 
cern. He  never  summoned  us  to  selfishness, 
but  asked  what  we  could  do  for  our  country 
and  each  other. 

He  could  be  cautious  when  he  should.  Yet 
in  the  great  cause  of  civil  rights,  his  courage 
overcame  him  and  he  led  us  closer  to  the 
day  when  we  shall  overcome. 

Compassion  was  at  the  center  of  his  soul, 
but  he  never  wore  it  on  his  sleeve.  I  remem- 
ber from  my  childhood  how  in  the  most  nat- 
ural way.  he  cherished  and  cared  for  our  re- 
tarded sister  Rosemary  and  took  her  sailing 
with  the  rest  of  us.  And  the  genuine  con- 
cern he  showed  inside  our  family  he  also 
felt  for  what  he  called  "the  family  of  man. " 
He  re-awakened  Americans  to  the  reality 
that  the  strength  of  our  nation  lies  not  only 
In  the  firepower  of  our  arms,  but  in  the 
powerful  appeal  of  our  most  decent  values. 
He  stood  firm  in  Berlin  and  the  Cuban  Mis- 
sile Crisis— and  he  also  advanced  the  cause 
of  human  rights.  He  put  America  on  the 
side  of  history  and  of  hope.  And  campesinos 
on  the  remotest  plantations,  families  in  the 
huts  and  villages  of  half  the  globe,  who  had 
known  only  despair  for  generations,  saw 
America  as  their  friend  and  John  Kennedy 
as  their  brother.  He  replaced  an  age-old  alli- 
ance with  repression  with  a  new  Alliance  for 
I>rogress.  In  forty-six  countries,  he  is  re- 
membered for  sending  in  the  Peace  Corps. 
The  world  looked  to  him  because  the  causes 
he  had  at  heart  illuminated  what  is  best 
about  America. 

Most  of  all.  he  had  that  independence  of 
mind  which  our  parents  by  their  strength 
instilled  in  all  of  us.  He  resisted  assump- 
tions, especially  his  own;  he  was  ready  to 
rethink  ideas,  including  his  own. 

In  1960,  he  campaigned  on  the  missile  gap; 
in  office,  he  came  to  recognize  the  terrible 
gap  between  our  weapons  and  our  will  to 
control  them— the  stark  choice  we  face  be- 
tween existence  and  extinction.  In  his  last 
months,  he  brought  us  the  Test  Ban  Treaty 
and  the  beginning  of  an  end  to  the  Cold 
War.  And  so  we  knew  the  first  springtime  of 
a  long  nuclear  winter. 

There  were  missteps  and  mistakes;  but  for 
him,  saving  lives  and  the  national  interest 
was  more  important  than  saving  face.  He 
took  responsibility  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs— and 
how  much  I  wish  he  had  been  there  to  re- 
consider our  role  in  Vietnam.  It  is  never  an 
easy  thing  for  the  powerful  to  admit  a  mis- 
take; but  he  showed  us  that  It  is  perhaps 
the  essence  of  greatness  in  Presidents  that 
they  can. 

Some  say  he  grew  In  office.  I  believe  he 
achieved  a  rare  and  noble  height.  And  at 
the  summit  of  his  "City  on  the  Hill"  was 
America  the  tolerant.  He  had  adversaries, 
but  never  enemies— and  his  likely  opponent 
in  1964.  Barry  Goldwater,  was  also  his  good 
friend.  His  power  was  tempered  with  poetry, 
his  activism  with  the  deeper  truth  of  art.  He 
was  tough  on  the  pompous  and  the  irration- 
al, no  matter  what  their  place  or  rank;  he 
was  gentle  with  children,  his  own  and 
others.  During  the  most  serious  discussions 
in  the  Oval  Office,  he  was  never  too  busy  to 
take  a  call  from  Caroline— or  to  pause  for  a 
moment  and  play  hide  and  seek  with  John. 
His  flashing  wit  indellby  marks  our  love 
for  him  with  laughter.  After  my  Senate  vic- 
tory In  1962.  he  spoke  at  a  rally  with  me  in 
Boston  and  said:  "My  brother  is  tired  of  get- 
ting ahead  on  the  basis  of  a  famous  family 
name.  So  he's  changing  his  name— from 
Teddy  Kennedy  to  Teddy  Roosevelt."  And 
after  he  persuaded  Robert  Kennedy  to 
become  Attorney-General,  he  said  he  had  a 
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simple   request:    "Just   one   thing.   Bobby- 
please  comb  your  hair." 

What  a  wondrous  combination  they  were. 
The  two  of  them  were  one  in  purpose  and 
vitality,  in  their  capacity  to  dream  dreams 
smd  to  renew  our  vision.  Robert  Kennedy 
had  a  valiant  part  then  and  he  has  it  on  this 
day.  To  the  end.  he  lived  out  the  meaning  of 
our  brother's  unfinished  life. 

Among  their  greatest  legacies  are  the 
people  they  l)oth  brought  into  public  en- 
deavor. The  happy  few.  the  band  of  broth- 
ers on  the  New  Frontier,  fighting  for  glori- 
ous things,  have  become  a  multitude  who 
are  still  In  the  arena,  at  the  center  of  the 
struggle.  All  of  us  in  this  church  may  not 
gather  all  together  again.  But  for  those  who 
share  the  commitments,  the  compassion, 
and  the  high  hopes  of  John  Kennedy,  there 
will  never  be  a  last  assembly. 

How  then  shall  we  sum  up  this  man  who 
had  every  gift  but  length  of  years? 

He  was  an  heir  to  wealth  who  felt  the  an- 
guish of  the  poor. 

He  was  an  orator  of  eloquence  who  spoke 
for  the  voiceless. 

He  was  the  son  of  Harvard  who  reaohed 
out  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Appalach- 
ia. 

He  was  a  man  of  special  grace  who  had  a 
special  care  for  the  handicapped. 

He  was  a  hero  of  war  who  fought  hardest 
for  peace. 

He  said  and  proved  in  word  and  deed  that 
one  man  can  make  a  difference— which  is 
why  his  thousand  days  will  be  remembered 
for  a  thousand  years  and  more. 

As  Jackie  wrote  after  that  brave  and 
bitter  weekend.  "His  high  noon,  kept  all  the 
freshness  of  the  morning— and  he  died  then, 
never  knowing  disillusionment."  And  as  he 
himself  wrote  after  our  brother  Joe  was 
gone.  "Through  it  all,  he  had  a  deep  and 
abiding  faith— he  was  never  far  from  God— 
and  death  to  him  was  less  a  setting  forth 
than  a  returning." 

John  Kennedy  had  a  faith  strong  enough 
for  any  fate.  He  made  America  young  again 
and  the  world  seem  new  again.  So  it  is  that 
on  this  anniversary,  the  span  of  time  since 
November  22nd.  1963.  does  not  seem  like  a 
matter  of  decades,  but  of  days.  Over  his 
memory  and  his  meaning,  death  has  no  do- 
minion! What  he  did  and  believed  In  will 
endure— and  in  the  end,  it  will  prevail. 

Inevitably,  we  caiuiot  forget  the  pain  of 
his  loss.  On  bright  summer  afternoons  at 
Cape  Cod,  or  in  this  waning  season  of  the 
year,  how  often  we  still  think  of  him  in  all 
his  vigor  and  say  to  ourselves:  We  miss  you 
Jack— and  always  will. 

But  in  the  darkness  we  see  the  stars,  and 
how  clearly  we  see  him  now.  We  have 
known  other  great  men  and  women  In  our 
time,  in  other  countries  and  our  owti.  Yet 
there  was  a  spark  In  him  so  special  that 
even  his  brief  years  and  his  early  passing 
could  not  put  it  out.  He  made  us  proud  to  be 
Americans,  and  the  glow  of  his  life  will 
always  light  the  world. 

For  him  on  this  day  twenty  years  ago.  the 
journey  came  to  an  end.  But  for  us  here  and 
others  everywhere,  there  are  "promises  to 
keep"  and  "miles  to  go  before  we  sleep. " 

Now  his  appeal  summons  us  anew— not 
merely  to  remember  him,  but  to  rededicate 
ourselves.  The  unfinished  quality  of  his  life 
symbolizes  the  unfinished  agenda  of  Amer- 
ica. And  as  the  torch  Is  passed  to  each  suc- 
ceeding generation.  I  believe  that  those  who 
seek  peace  and  justice,  those  who  join  the 
forward  march  of  the  human  pilgrimage  on 
Earth,  will  say  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy: 
He  has  never  left  us— and  he  never  will.* 
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IN  RECOGNITION  OF  SISTER 
ALICE  MARIE  QUINN  FOR  HER 
DEVOTION  TO  SERVING  THOSE 
IN  NEED 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

her  devotion  to  serving  those  in  need. 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  she  is  most  definitely  at  home  in 
the  City  of  the  Angels.» 


January  23,  1984 


January  23,  1984 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 
•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Catholic  Commission  on  Aging  of  the 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Los  Angeles  will  be  honor- 
ing Sister  Alice  Marie  Quinn  on  the 
occasion  of  its  "First  Annual  Recogni- 
tion Award  Luncheon"  on  January  25. 
1984. 

Sister  Alice  Marie  Quinn  began  her 
life  of  service  in  1954  when  she  joined 
the  Daughters  of  Charity  in  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  She  finished  her  postulancy  in 
1955  and  went  to  Hotel  Dieu  Hospital 
in  New  Orleans.  La.,  to  complete  her 
nurse's  training.  Upon  the  suggestion 
of  her  superior  and  because  of  the 
need  for  dietitians,  in  1956  she  began  a 
3-year  college  program  in  dietetics. 
Upon  completion  of  her  course  work 
and  a  1-year  internship,  she  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  food  service  at  the 
hospital.  It  is  here,  she  says,  that  she 
discovered  "God  had  given  me  a  talent 
to  work  with  others  for  the  good  of 
many." 

During  the  next  13  years,  the  need 
for   her   loving   dedication   and   hard 
work  took  her  to  such  cities  as  San 
Francisco,  Palo  Alto,  and  finally  Los 
Angeles.   While  visiting  recently  dis- 
charged   patients    from    St.    Vincent 
Medical  Center  in  need  of  special  diets 
and    assistance.    Sister    Alice    Marie 
found  there  was  a  great  need  to  feed 
these  people,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  senior  citizens  living  alone  and 
could  no  longer  shop  or  cook  for  them- 
selves. She  spent  many  months  inves- 
tigating the  social  service  programs  in 
the  area  to  see  what  could  be  done  to 
feed  the  many  homebound  elderly  and 
the  hundreds  of  seniors  who  were  in 
desperate  need  of  good  nutrition  to 
remain  well  or  to  recover  from  illness. 
Upon  completing  her  investigation, 
she  was  convinced   that  much  more 
needed  to  be  done.  In  1977.  she  served 
her  first  meal  in  the  parish  hall  of  the 
Precious  Blood  Catholic  Church  in  Los 
Angeles.  After  only  1  month  her  pro- 
gram was  expanded  from  2  to  5  days 
per   week;    6    months   later,   she   also 
began  a  Meals  on  Wheels  program.  In 
less  than  1  year,  she  was  able  to  feed 
over  175  needy  senior  citizens  a  day. 

Today  her  program  reaches  almost 
700  elderly  each  day.  And.  although 
Sister  Alice  Marie  humbly  attributes 
her  success  to  gracious,  kind,  and  loyal 
volunteers,  it  is  obvious  that  her 
strength,  commitment,  and  loving  de- 
votion is  the  force  that  has  Inspired 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  recogni- 
tion of  Sister  Alice  Marie  Quinn  for 


A  CENTENARY  AJINIVERSARY 
TRIBUTE  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
CIVIL  SERVICE 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  23,  1984 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday  evening,  the  Public  Employ- 
ees Roundtable  sponsored  a  benefit 
p>erformance  at  Constitution  Hall  here 
in  Washington  to  celebrate  the  cente- 
nary anniversary  of  the  American  civil 
service.  Along  with  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  more  than  80  of  our  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  and  Senate.  I  was 
pleased  to  serve  on  the  honorary  bene- 
fit conunittee  for  this  important  event. 
As  part  of  the  evening's  program, 
one  of  our  distinguished  public  serv- 
ants. Jill  Ruckelshaus.  narrated  an 
original  poem  by  Dana  Seldenberg  en- 
titled 'A  Centenary  Anniversary  Trib- 
ute to  the  American  Civil  Service." 
The  musical  accompaniment  was  per- 
formed by  the  Woodwind  Quintet  with 
music  by  Jon  Newsom.  This  Is  an  ex- 
cellent work  and  a  fitting  and  well-de- 
served salute  to  our  16  million  Federal. 
State,  and  local  public  employees.  I 
commend  It  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
that  It  be  printed  In  the  Congression- 
al Record  in  further  tribute  to  these 
worthy  public  servants. 
The  text  follows: 
A  Ckntdiary  Awnivirsary  Tribute  to  the 

American  Civil  Service 
Who  are  we?  Sixteen  million  Americans! 
We    descended    from    the    continents    of 
Europe,   Asia  and   Africa  as  well   as 
from   the   people   who   were   already 
here. 
Our  grandparents  speak  English,  Spanish, 

Polish,  Yiddish.  Czech  and  Chinese. 
Our  children  all  share  a  common  language. 
We  are  black  and  white,  young  and  old.  men 

and  women,  a  mirror  of  all  America. 
Who  are  we?  Sixteen  million  Americans! 
We  live  In  teeming  cities.  Industrious  towns 

and  quiet  villages. 
The  lush  green  hills  and  forests  of  Oregon 

and  the  pastel  crags  of  Arizona. 
The  endless  fields  of  Kansas. 
The  rolling  hllU  of  Georgia. 
The  granite  wilds  of  Maine. 
Prom  the  stirring  ports  of  Charleston  and 
New  Orleans,  San  Francisco  and  Balti- 
more/ 
And  In  cities  around  the  world. 
Who  are  we?  Sixteen  million  Americans! 
Trained  In  our  schools,  our  universities,  our 

factories  and  our  farms. 
Sixteen   million  Americans  who  work   for 
ourselves,    for   our   families,    for   our 
communities  and  for  our  nation. 
We   pursue   our   work   without    regard   to 
where  we  were  bom,  who  our  parents 
are  or  the  color  of  our  skin. 
We  pursue  our  work  based  on  what  we  know 
rather  than  who  we  know. 


We  build  our  careers  on  our  own  efforts  and 

devotion  to  duty. 
Knowing  the  full  responsibility. 
Of  affecting  the  lives  of  all  Americans. 
We  are  clerks  and  secretaries,  lawyers  and 

librarians,  forest  rangers. 
And  scientists,  scholars  and  cooks,  nurses 
and    soldiers,    marine    biologists    and 
aerospace  engineers. 
Weathermen  and  physicians. 
Some  of  us  are  adventurous;  others  erudite. 
Some  of  us  are  pioneering;  others  scholarly. 
We   work   to  see   that  our  elderly   receive 

their  pensions  on  time. 
And  that  our  sick  and  needy  are  provided 

for. 
We  seek  to  maintain  equity  and  fairness  in 

employment. 
Keep  our  monetary  system  strong. 
We  see  to  It  that  communication  lines  by 

letter  and  by  satellite  remain  open. 
We  work  to  preserve  our  wilderness  and 

wildlife. 
Build  our  industries  and  our  economy. 
And   defend   our  cherished   freedoms   and 

rights. 
We  push  back  the  frontiers  of  science,  fly  to 

the  moon. 
Provide  a  strong  defense  to  uphold  our  na- 
tional security. 
Create  a  Peace  Corps  to  promote  interna- 
tional understanding. 
Although  departmentalized  we  may  seem, 
we  all  work  together  for  the  benefit  of 
all  America. 
Who  are  we?  Sixteen  million  Americans! 
We  embrace  our  national  heritage  and  the 

diversity  from  which  It  grows. 
We  cherish  our  democracy  through  which 
we  strive  to  speak  freely  with  no  fear 
of  reproach. 
Through  which  we  encourage  community 

spirit  and  personal  Initiative. 
And  provide  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 

world  to  follow. 
Who  are  we?  Sixteen  million  Americans- 
working  for  of  us. 
Proud  of  our  past   100  years  and  with  a 

vision  for  the  future. 
Although  we  have  traveled  a  great  distance. 

there  Is  still  much  work  to  do. 
For  as  long  as  one  person  is  paid  less  than  is 

due,  we  will  have  work  to  do. 
For  long  as  one  American  faces  discrimina- 
tion, we  win  have  work  to  do. 
For  as  long  as  one  person  does  not  know 

peace,  we  will  have  work  to  do. 
For  as  long  as  one  American  fears  for  his 

safety,  we  will  have  work  to  do. 
For  as  long  as  anyone  Is  hungry,  we  will 

have  work  to  do. 
Who  are  we?  Sixteen  million  Americans! 
We  have  the  challenge  of  our  vision. 
We  strive  to  meet  this  challenge  for  us.  for 
our  children  and  for  all  Americans.* 


THE  18TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  CUBAN 
EXILES'  DECLARATION  OF 
FREEDOM 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  18 
years  ago.  a  group  of  dedicated  Cuban 
exiles,  gathered  in  Key  West.  Fla..  to 
reaffirm    their    commitment    to    the 


principles  of  democracy,  liberty,  and 
human  rights.  Today,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Freedom,  these  concerned  Cuban 
patriots  remain  equally  committed  to 
a  Cuba  free  from  the  oppression  of 
Communist  totalitarianism.  Their 
dedication  to  the  ideals  of  freedom 
and  independence  remains  strong. 

Rather  than  remain  In  Cuba  imder 
the  Soviet-backed  Castro  regime,  these 
people  chose  to  leave  their  homeland 
to  seek  freedom  and  opportunity  in 
the  United  States.  Many  have  become 
prominent  and  respected  members  of 
our  communities. 

The  continued  dedication  to  demo- 
cratic goverrunent  demonstrated  by 
the  Cuban  people  is  a  testament  to 
their  enduring  courage  and  determina- 
tion to  fight  for  democracy,  human 
rights,  and  individual  liberty.  I  ask 
that  our  colleagues  deliberate  upon 
the  tragic  circumstances  which  made 
these  people  political  exiles  and  on 
their  continued  devotion  to  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy  as  expressed  in  this 
Declaration  of  Freedom. 

The  text  of  the  declaration  follows: 
Declaration  or  Freedom 


In  the  City  of  Key  West,  Monroe  County, 
State  of  Florida,  United  States  of  America, 
we.  the  Cuban  exiles  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  name  of  God  Almighty,  and  speakin? 
both  for  ourselves  and  the  oppressed  people 
in  Cuba,  the  Martyr  Island,  do  say: 

That  on  January  1,  1959,  the  slavery  yoke 
that  came  from  Europe  and  was  extin- 
guished in  Cuba  at  the  end  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, was  resumed. 

That  those  responsible  for  this  high  trea- 
son to  our  Fatherland  and  to  our  People  are 
just  a  score  of  traitors  who,  usurpating  the 
Government  of  the  Country,  have  been 
acting  as  mercenary  agents  for  the  Sino/ 
Soviet  imperialism,  and  have  surrendered  to 
that  imperialism  our  Freedom  and  our  Dig- 
nity, also  betraying  the  American  Hemi- 
sphere. 

That  as  a  consequence  of  this  high  trea- 
son, those  who  are  usurpating  the  Power  in 
Cuba  (as  they  were  never  elected  by  the 
People),  are  imposing  a  regime  of  blood- 
shed, terror  and  hate  without  any  respect  or 
consideration  to  the  dignity  of  the  human 
being  or  the  most  elementary  human  rights. 
That  in  their  hunger  for  power,  these  trai- 
tors, following  the  pattern  of  totalitarian  re- 
gimes, are  trying,  within  Cuba,  to  separate 
the  Family,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of 
actual  society,  and  at  the  same  time,  are  poi- 
soning the  minds  of  the  Cuban  children  and 
youth,  in  their  hopes  of  extending  the 
length  of  time  for  this  abominable  system. 

That  the  rule  of  the  Law  has  been  wiped 
out  in  Cuba,  and  It  has  been  replaced  by  the 
evil  will  of  this  score  of  traitors,  who  are 
acting  under  orders  from  their  master,  the 
Sino/Sovlet  imperialists. 
In  view  of  the  aforegoing,  we  declare: 
First:  That  the  actual  Cuban  regime  is 
guilty  of  high  treason  to  our  Fatherland 
and  to  the  Ideas  of  the  Freedom  Revolution 
which  was  started  on  October  10th,  1868. 

Second:  That  this  score  of  traitors  who 
have  committed  treason  against  our  Father- 
land, in  case  they  survive  the  downfall  of 
their  regime,  will  have  to  respond,  even  with 
their  lives  before  the  Ordinary  Courts  of 
Justice  of  Cuba. 
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Third:  That  as  the  Noble  Cuban  People 
will  not  ever  surrender,  because  that  Nation 
was  not  bom  to  be  slaves,  we,  the  Cuban 
People,  hereby  make  the  present  declara- 
tion of  freedom. 

We  hereby  swear  before  God  Almighty  to 
fight  constantly,  until  death  comes  to  us  to 
free  Cuba  from  Communism. 

The  fundamentals  of  this  Revolution  for 
Freedom  are. 

First:  God  Almighty,  above  all  things.  In 
Whom  we  believe  as  the  essence  of  Life. 

Second:  The  Fatherland,  with  aU  of  its 
laws,  traditions,  customs  and  history  as  a 
spiritual  value,  only  surpassed  by  the  con- 
cept of  God. 

Third:  The  Family,  as  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Human  Society. 

Fourth:  Human  Rlghte,  for  each  and 
every  citizen,  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

Fifth:  The  Law,  as  the  foundation  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  Human  Society. 

Sixth:  Democratic  Government,  with  its 
three  independent  branches:  Legislative,  Ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial. 

Seventh:  Representative  Democracy, 
through  the  exercise  of  Universal  Suffrage, 
Periodically,  Free  and  Secretive,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  Popular  Sovereignty. 

Eighth:  Freedom  of  Worship,  Freedom  of 
Teaching,  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  Free 
Enterprise. 

Ninth:  Private  Property  and  Ownership, 
as  the  basic  expression  of  Liberty. 

Tenth:  The  improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions for  both  rural  and  city  working 
masses,  with  the  just  and  necessary  meas- 
ures, keeping  In  mind  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  both  Labor  and  Capital. 

Eleventh:  The  derogation  and  eradication 
of  anything  which  is  opposed  to  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  fundamentals  aforemen- 
tioned and  specifically,  the  abolition  of 
Communism  and  any  other  form  of  totali- 
tarian manifestation. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  Key  West,  Florida, 
on  the  23d  day  of  January,  1966.* 


THE  WAR  POWERS  ACT: 
QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 
•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday.  December  14, 
1983.  into  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  War  Powers  Act:  Questions  and 
Answers 

Ten  years  ago.  Congress  enacted  the  War 
Powers  Act,  a  measure  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  consult  with  and  report  to  Congress 
on  any  decision  to  Introduce  troops  into  hos- 
tilities abroad.  Fundamental  to  the  act  is 
the  requirement  that  there  be  congressional 
approval  within  60  days  when  the  President 
sends  armed  forces  oversees  into  combat  or 
into  areas  where  combat  is  likely.  The  anni- 
versary of  the  act  and  events  In  Lebanon 
and  Grenada  make  this  an  appropriate  occa- 
sion to  consider  some  questions  about  It. 

What  does  the  War  Powers  Act  do? 

The  act  guarantees  that  Congress  and  the 
President  will  exercise  collective  judgment 
when  American  armed  forces  are  committed 
to  combat  abroad.  Its  guiding  principle  is 
that  a  democracy  should  go  to  war  only 
with  the  people's  consent,  as  expressed  by 
their  elected  representatives.  The  act  does 
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not  take  authority  away  from  the  President, 
nor  does  it  limit  his  role  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  restrict  his  general  ability  to  act,  or 
upset  the  balance  between  the  two  political 
branches  of  government.  The  act  does  reaf- 
firm the  war-making  role  given  to  Congress 
by  the  Constitution.  It  Involves  Congress  in 
war-making  decisions  by  creating  a  frame- 
work for  the  orderly  exercise  of  presidential 
prerogatives. 

Does  the  War  Powers  Act  alter  Congress' 
or  the  President's  constitutional  duties? 

No.  War-making  powers  are  clearly  divid- 
ed under  the  Constitution.  Congress  has  the 
power  to  declare  war  and  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armed  forces.  The  President  is  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  the  man  who  leads 
the  armed  forces  and  uses  them  to  defend 
the  United  States.  The  Constitution  lets 
Congress  define  the  President's  authority  to 
commit  the  armed  forces  to  combat.  His  au- 
thority to  protect  the  nation  In  an  emergen- 
cy may  be  an  exception,  but  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  generally  empowers  him  to 
make  war  on  his  own.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Constitution  is  an  invitation  to  Congress 
and  the  President  to  struggle  for  the  privi- 
lege of  directing  American  foreign  policy. 
The  act  embodies  that  struggle. 

E>oes  the  War  Powers  Act  improve  the  de- 
cision-making processes  of  government? 

Yes.  What  the  act  means  In  a  government 
of  separate  powers  Is  not  the  crux  of  the 
issue  for  Congress  and  the  President.  They 
will  not  answer  that  question  in  any  case,  so 
they  ought  to  be  concerned  about  the  prac- 
tical functioning  of  government  during 
times  of  crisis.  The  act  aids  that  functioning 
by  providing  a  mechanism  for  timely  consul- 
tation and  co-determination  of  policy.  When 
peace  hangs  In  the  balance  In  complicated 
circumstances  and  an  American  military  re- 
sponse is  possible,  there  will  be  little  public 
support  for  the  decision  to  act  if  there  is 
little  congressional  Involvement  In  the  deci- 
sion-making process.  The  decision  should 
not  be  one  man's. 

What  effect  does  the  War  Powers  Act 
have? 

The  act  focuses  attention  on  the  necessity 
of  collective  judgment  In  connection  with 
the  most  Important  Issue  that  government 
faces:  whether  to  go  to  war.  It  obliges  the 
President  to  take  account  of  the  public  as 
he  considers  mlliUry  action.  Experience 
suggests  that  the  act  has  led  to  reassess- 
ment  of  military  operations.  Also,  it  repre- 
sents a  deterrent  within  the  councils  of  the 
executive  branch,  a  barrier  which  inhibits 
drafters  of  adventurous  options.  This  deter- 
rence should  not  be  understood  solely  in 
terms  of  action  curtailed,  but  also  In  terms 
of  consensus  reached:  collective  decisions 
have  the  weight  of  government  behind 
them.  The  complexity  of  the  modem  world, 
the  growth  of  America's  duties,  and  the  am- 
biguous nature  of  many  crises  demand  that 
Congress  and  the  President  pool  their  judg- 
ment now  more  than  ever.  After  all,  Leba- 
non is  not  Pearl  Harbor. 

How  does  the  War  Powers  Act  affect  Con- 
gress? 

The  act  is  good  for  Congress.  It  forces 
Congress  to  be  more  responsible  when  Con- 
gress's natural  inclination  Is  to  duck.  It 
makes  Congress  do  what  the  Constitution 
asks  Congress  to  do. 

Does  the  War  Powers  Act  require  consul- 
tation between  Congress  and  the  President? 
Yes.  The  act  requires  executive  consulta- 
tion with  Congress  in  every  possible  case 
before  the  military  option  is  chosen.  Over 
the  past  decade,  however.  Presidents  have 
not  complied  fully  with  this  requirement. 
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Whether  it  was  President  Carter  at  the  time 
of  the  rescue  mission  in  Iran  or  President 
Reagan  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Gre- 
nada, consultation  was  too  little,  too  late. 
Telling  a  few  legislators  what  the  President 
is  about  to  do  does  not  constitute  consulta 
tion.  Yet  the  act  is  not  the  clearest  legisla 
tion  on  the  books.  What  is  consultation? 
When  is  it  required'  Who  represents  Con- 
gress? These  questions  remain  unanswered 
for  the  time  l>eing.  but  if  the  will  to  consult 
is  present  in  the  executive  branch,  workable 
answers  to  them  will  be  found  For  example, 
few  members  of  Congress  would  complain  if 
the  leadership  of  both  parties  in  both 
Houses  were  briefed  in  detail  some  time 
before  the  date  of  an  anticipated  military 
action. 

How  might  the  War  Powers  Act  be  Im- 
proved'' 

Many  legislators  are  open  to  suggestions 
as  to  how  the  act  should  be  tightened  up  to 
secure  Congress's  war-making  authority. 
Several  have  come  up  so  far.  Prior  congres- 
sional authorization  for  the  commitment  of 
troops  might  be  required,  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  have  time  in  which  to  act  on 
his  own.  There  might  be  an  amendment 
spelling  out  the  national  emergencies  in 
which  the  President  could  act  without  prior 
congressional  approval.  Consultation  might 
be  strengthened.  The  use  of  funds  might  be 
barred  wherever  the  use  of  troops  was  pro- 
hibited. The  term  war"  might  be  defined  so 
that  peaceful  deployments  and  hostile  acts 
short  of  war  could  be  treated  separately. 

What  is  the  prospect  for  the  War  Powers 
Act? 

More  than  most  legislation,  the  act  de 
pends  on  good  faith  and  mutual  respect.  If 
these  characterize  the  relationship  between 
Congress  and  the  President,  the  act  will 
work.  If  they  do  not.  the  act  will  not  work. 
The  act  sets  up  a  deliberative  process  which 
can  lead  to  decisive  action,  so  there  is  ten- 
sion in  the  act.  If  the  process  is  to  yield 
good  resulu.  better  attitudes  among  people 
in  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  are 
more  important  than  amendments.* 


PRESIDENT.  IMAGINE  WHAT 
THE  RUSSIANS  THINK 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  January  23,  1984 
•  Mr.    McKINNEY.    Mr.   Speaker.   As 
Congress  reconvenes.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues should  take  notice  of  a  letter 
written  to  the  President  by  John  Win- 
throp  and  printed  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  December  26.  1983.  John's 
letter  is  an  example  of  many  peoples 
deep  concern  for  the  need  to  improve 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  of  the  importance  of  increasing 
our  understanding  of  the  Russians  and 
their  culture.  I  concur  with  his  conclu- 
sion  that   there    have   been    far   too 
much    "tough  talk"  and  far  too  little 
flexibility  by  both  the  United  States 
and    Soviet    leadership.    Our    nations 
need  to  understand  each  other  better 
through    cooperation    and    open    ex- 
change of  ideas.  I  conunend  the  fol- 
lowing cogent  letter,  to  my  colleagues" 
attention. 
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Presidemt.  Imagine  What  the  Russians 
Think 

(By  John  Winthrop) 

To:  President  Reagan. 
From:  A  concerned  citizen. 
We  are  living  In  a  world  of  high  risk.  As  a 
loyal  Republican,  an  involved  environmen- 
talist and  a  father  of  three  boys.  I  am 
making  a  serious  effort  to  focus  on  the 
future  of  life  in  America  and  on  this  planet. 
At  the  beginning  of  your  Administration, 
inflation  threatened  the  stability  of  our  so- 
ciety with  far  greater  intensity  than  it  does 
today.  That  basic  fact  of  life  made  many  of 
us  work  for  you  and  for  the  Republican 
Party.  You  acted  swiftly  and  fourageously 
to  bring  this  menace  under  far  better  con- 
trol. Today,  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  tran- 
scends all  other  problems. 

Sadly,  very  few  Americans  have  been  to 
the  Soviet  Union  or  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  communicate  with  Russians  on  a 
person-to-person  basis.  Among  those  of  us 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  travel 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  vast  majority  have 
returned  with  the  conviction  that  Russians 
and  Americans  need  to  get  to  know  each 
other  far  better,  to  communicate  more 
rather  than  less,  to  compare  the  differences 
between  our  systems  of  government  and 
perhaps  even  to  make  the  important  effort 
to  see  how  the  world  looks  from  the  others 
point  of  view. 

As  you  know  so  well,  truth  and  disclosure 
weigh  heavily  on  the  side  of  freedom  and 
democracy.  Less  clear  is  what  we  should  be 
doing  in  response  to  the  threats  caused  by 
the  Soviet  Government. 

Twenty  years  ago.  the  placement  of  mis- 
siles in  Cuba  created  a  situation  in  which  we 
felt  that  weapons  of  mass  destruction  were 
too  close  to  our  shores.  The  lead  time  for  a 
retaliatory  response  would  have  been  too 
short  for  us  to  tolerate.  Today,  most  of  us 
agree  that  President  John  F.  Kennedy  acted 
creatively  and  responsibly  to  remove  that 
threat. 

Given  that  experience,  one  would  think 
that  we  could  make  a  better  effort  to  under- 
stand what  must  be  going  through  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  as 
we  move  our  missiles  closer  to  their  border. 
We  don't  need  to  travel  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  relate  to  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try on  this  basic  level.  The  idea  that  we  are 
increasing  our  security  by  this  response  to 
the  Soviet  buildup  is  difficult  to  grasp  for 
some  of  us.  Everything  depends  on  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Soviet  Union  to  return  to  the 
negotiating  table.  Meanwhile,  we  are  short- 
ening the  fuse  while,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
creasing the  possibility  of  miscalculation. 

There  seems  to  be  remarkably  little  effort 
to  put  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  ponder  the  fact  that 
they  feel  surrounded  and  live  with  a  siege 
mentality,  to  re-examine  our  own  assump- 
tions. ,    , 

In  my  opinion,  there  has  been  too  little  in- 
dication of  flexblllty  and  too  much  reliance 
on  tough  talk. 

As  you  are  aware,  great  changes  in  our  so- 
ciety have  come  about  through  the  volun- 
tary Initiatives  of  the  citizenry.  Advances  in 
the  area  of  civil  rights  and  even  In  bringing 
the  Vietnam  conflict  to  a  close  began  when 
growing  numbers  of  Americans  developed 
strong  ideas  on  subjects  of  great  controver- 
sy. You  have  applauded  and  encouraged  Ini- 
tiative from  the  grassroots.  It  is  my  hope 
that  you  will  listen  carefully  to  those  of  us 
who  have  supported  you  in  the  past  and 
want  to  continue  to  support  you  now. 
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At  the  present  time,  we  are  faced  with  a 
problem  of  balancing  the  risks  of  de-escala- 
tion against  those  of  increasing  world  ten- 
sion. Forgetting  for  a  moment  the  fact  that 
less  money  on  defense  would  contribute 
toward  balancing  the  budget  and  allowing 
bolder  initiatives  in  addressing  human 
needs,  there  might  be  a  measured  and  bene- 
fical  response  if  we  began  to  change  our 
course. 

Obviously,  there  are  risks  in  making  con- 
cessions. Mr.  President,  but  today  Russians 
and  Americaivs  live  in  the  bull's-eye  of  mis- 
siles. 

I  submit  that  this  reality  Is  destroying  the 
quality  of  life  in  both  societies. 

A  bold  effort  to  reach  out  and  develop 
greater  cooperation  in  space  travel,  more 
trade,  increased  travel  exchange  on  a 
people-to-people  basis  would  be  both  timely 
and  appropriate. 

Some  of  us  who  support  you  will  be  vocal 
because  we  care  very  much  about  the  kind 
of  world  we  leave  after  our  generation  has 
departed  the  scense. 

The  risks  and  the  tradeoffs  demand  our 
attention  and  require  clarity  of  thought  on 
the  part  of  our  leaders. 

I  urge  you  and  your  advisers  to  re-exam- 
ine your  assumptions,  and  pray  that  you 
win  have  the  courage  to  consider  modifying 
your  course.* 


JUSTIN  EMERSON.  MAYOR  OF 
BELLEVILLE.  MICH. 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  adjustment,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  attend  a  retirement 
dinner  in  honor  of  Justin  Emerson, 
the  mayor  of  Belleville,  Mich.,  for  the 
past  8  years.  Justin's  work  In  the 
Belleville  community  has  been  out- 
standing and  it  has  been  a  real  privi- 
lege to  work  with  him  over  the  years. 
Justin  has  made  his  portion  of  the 
15th  District  a  better  place  to  live,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  am  happy  to  give  him 
this  recognition. 

Justin  Emerson  was  bom  in  Inkster, 
Mich.,  July  27,  1911,  the  son  of  Samuel 
and  Belle  (Bird)  Emerson.  When  he 
was  8  years  old  the  family  moved  to 
Romulus.  Mich.,  where  they  engaged 
in  farming.  He  attended  a  one-room 
school  through  the  eighth  grade,  and 
then  went  to  Wayne  High  School, 
from  which  he  graduated.  Throughout 
his  high  school  years  he  was  especially 
interested  in  athletics,  and  showed 
leadership  even  then,  being  elected 
president  of  his  senior  class. 

He  was  inducted  into  the  U.S.  Army 
on  March  31.  1941.  but  was  released  in 
September  of  that  year  because  he 
was  over-age.  In  that  same  month  he 
married  Marguerite  Znorski.  was  re- 
employed by  the  Detroit  Ediscon  Co., 
and  they  lived  happily  In  Wayne, 
Mich.,  for  slightly  over  a  year  when  he 
was  recalled.  He  served  with  the  94th 
division  and  saw  action  in  the  Europe- 
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an  Theater  for  13  months.  He  was  re- 
leased in  November  1945. 

Mr.  Emerson  was  again  employed  by 
the  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  and  lived  in 
Wayne.  The  Emersons  are  proud  par- 
ents of  Lt.  Samuel  Emerson,  now  serv- 
ing with  the  Third  Armored  Division 
in  Frankfurt,  Germany;  Mrs.  Patricia 
Groeschner  of  Norwalk,  Conn.;  Wil- 
liam Emerson,  of  Belleville,  Mich.;  and 
Richard  Emerson,  of  Lansing,  Mich. 
They  now  have  a  total  of  eight  grand- 
children. 

During  all  these  years  Mr.  Emerson 
was  civic  minded.  He  served  in  various 
capacities  as  a  volunteer  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  in  1956  re- 
ceived the  Silver  Beaver  Award. 

In  December  1951,  the  family  moved 
to  Belleville,  Mich.,  where  Mr.  Emer- 
son was  the  local  manager  of  the  De- 
troit Edison  Co.  During  these  years  he 
continued  his  volunteer  work  with  the 
Boy  Scouts,  Little  League,  Rotary 
Club,  Belleville  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  to  become  the 
Belleville- VanBuren  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, serving  as  president  of  these 
groups  at  various  times. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  First  United 
Methodist  Church  of  Belleville  and 
has  served  on  most  of  their  boards  and 
councils  from  time  to  time,  as  well  as 
being  lay  leader  for  3  years.  He  also 
served  on  the  Local  Selective  Service 
Board  from  1954  to  1974. 

Mr.  Emerson  served  on  the  Belleville 
City  Council  from  1962-64.  On  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975  he  was  appointed  to  the 
city  council  by  Mayor  Ellis  Amerman 
to  fill  a  vacancy.  In  November  1975  he 
successfully  ran  for  mayor  of  Belle- 
ville and  has  served  the  community 
well  for  two  4-year  terms,  retiring  De- 
cember 1,  1983.» 


A  HARVEST  OF  HUNGER 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  recent  congressional  recess  we 
heard  Presidential  Counselor  Edward 
Meese  say  that  he  has  never  seen  "any 
authoritative  figures  that  there  are 
hungry  children"  in  America  and  that 
the  reason  some  people  go  to  soup 
kitchens  is  "because  the  food  Is  free— 
and  that's  easier  than  paying  for  it."' 
On  the  heels  of  that  incredulous  state- 
ment came  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Food  Assistance's  report  which  pro- 
vided a  whitewashed  report  on  the 
problem  of  hunger,  offering  the  sim- 
plistic concept  of  block  grants  as  the 
solution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  hunger  in 
America  may  not  be  as  pervasive  as 
those  experienced  in  many  underde- 
veloped nations,  we  are  still  faced  with 
a  real  and  serious  problem  of  malnu- 
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trition.  There  is  also  great  concern 
that  many  children  are  suffering  from 
what  is  termed  "silent  malnutrition"— 
a  condition  which  is  less  visible  to  the 
casual  observer. 

I  would  like  to  submit  an  article  by 
Press  Associates  which  provides  some 
insightful  commentary  about  this  ad- 
ministration's dubious  record  on  as- 
sisting hungry  persons. 

The  article  follows: 

Reagan's  Fantasy  Script  Glosses  Over 

Soup  Lines 

(By  Press  Associates,  Inc.) 

When  kids  come  out  of  a  Saturday  mati- 
nee into  the  daylight,  they  blink  their  eyes 
In  the  harsh  light.  They  know  they  are  out 
of  the  world  of  make-believe  and  back  in  re- 
ality. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  in  the  view 
of  a  veteran  labor  lobbyist,  is  like  sitting 
through  a  four-year  movie. 

The  scenario  was  simple  enough  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  when  he  started  out.  He  prom- 
ised tax  cuts,  increased  military  spending 
and  a  balanced  budget.  Candidate  George 
Bush,  now  vice-president,  called  it  "voodoo 
economics." 

Apparently,  what  was  supposed  to  happen 
was  that  the  tax  cuts  would  provide  invest- 
ment capital  for  a  boom.  As  the  private 
sector  created  millions  of  jobs,  social  pro- 
grams could  be  eliminated  and  people  would 
become  "independent." 

The  model  seemed  to  be  the  1920s  of 
Calvin  Coolidge.  Reagan's  hero.  Private  en- 
terprise would  have  free  rein,  the  heavy 
hand  of  government  regulation  would  be 
lifted,  labor  would  be  cheap  and,  hopefully, 
unions  would  be  weak. 

The  tax  cuts  materialized  with  a  venge- 
ance. As  Reagan  budget  chief  David  Stock- 
man recalls  the  corporate  lobby  successes  of 
1981.  "the  hogs  were  really  feeding. "  That 
tax  cut  of  some  $750  billion  for  business  and 
the  rich  deprived  the  government  of  reve- 
nue and  remains  a  key  factor  behind  today's 
record  deficit. 

THE  SCENARIO 

Following  the  script.  Reagan  pushed 
through  massive  cutbacks  in  social  pro- 
grams. There  would  soon  be  plenty  of  jobs 
and  labor  available. 

But  that  was  Hollywood.  Instead  of  a 
boom.  American  got  the  Reagan  Recession, 
the  longest  and  deepest  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. 

Most  Americans  do  recognize  the  hardship 
which  has  been  Inflicted  on  the  poor  and 
working  people  by  the  Administration.  A 
recent  Washington  Post-ABC  News  poll 
asked  whether  the  Reagan  cutbacks  created 
"serious  hardship  for  many  people"  or  for 
"just  a  few  people. "  A  total  of  54  percent 
answered  serious  hardship  for  many  and  40 
percent  said  hardship  for  a  few. 

When  Presidential  counselor  Edwin  Meese 
III  said  "people  go  to  soup  kitchens  because 
the  food  is  free  and  that's  easier  than 
paying  for  It."  he  created  a  storm  of  protest. 
Church  and  social  workers,  directors  of 
rescue  missions  and  soup  kitchens  and  nu- 
tritionists were  outraged. 

CATERING  TO  MEESE 

Reagan  came  to  Meese's  defense  and 
claimed  "more  money  is  being  spent,  more 
people  are  getting  food  stamps"  than  ever 
before. 

That  happens  to  be  another  Administra- 
tion half-truth,  because  it  created  millions 
more  jobless  and  hungry  in  the  first  place. 
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Nancy  Amidei.  director  of  the  Pood  Re- 
search &  Action  Center,  noted  that  "there 
are  soup  kitchens  and  food  pantries  in 
towns  and  cities  of  every  size  because  of  the 
recession  and  the  policies  of  a  President 
who  obviously  doesn't  care  whether  the  un- 
employed and  their  families  have  any  way 
to  put  food  on  their  tables." 

FRAC  researchers  said  that  while  the  pov- 
erty population  has  increased,  the  Reagan 
cuts  made  less  food  aid  available.  It  said  1 
million  people  lost  eligibility  for  food 
stamps.  3.2  million  children  lost  school 
lunches,  and  475,000  children— most  disad- 
vantaged—lost  school  breakfasts. 

While  Reagan  was  defending  himself  as 
concerned  over  hunger.  It  was  revealed  that 
new  rules  were  being  considered  inside  his 
Administration  to  slash  several  hundred 
million  dollars  from  the  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  program,  which  aids  the  needy 
aged,  blind  and  disabled.  Then  It  was  dis- 
closed that  Reagan  told  some  reporters  he 
would  press  for  a  subminimum  wage. 

When  does  this  movie  end,  anyway?# 


GREAT  DECISIONS  "84 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  n-oRiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  important  publication  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Foreign  Policy  As- 
sociation entitled  "Great  Decisions 
'84.'"  The  book  provides  impartial 
background  and  analysis  of  eight  o' 
the  most  important  foreign  policy 
issues  facing  the  Nation,  including  the 
Soviet  Union,  Central  America, 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  U.S.  se- 
curity and  world  peace.  South  Africa, 
the  international  debt  crisis,  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Jordan,  China  and  the 
United  States,  and  International  drug 
traffic. 

The  last  seven  Secretaries  of  State— 
from  Dean  Rusk  to  George  Shultz— 
have  each  praised^  this  publication  for 
its  major  contribution  to  stimulating 
public  discussion  and  to  providing  an 
objective  understanding  of  these  vital 
issues.  As  Secretary  Shultz  noted, 
"nothing  Is  more  essential  to  a  vibrant, 
healthy  democracy  than  the  free  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  a  well-informed, 
involved  citizenry."" 

Former  Secretary  Alexander  Haig 
lauded  its  "nonpartisan  approach 
which  stresses  personal  understand- 
ing,"' and  former  Secretary  Cyrus 
Vance  noted  that  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association's  annual  Opinion  Ballots- 
part  of  the  "Great  Decisions"  publica- 
tions—"shed  useful  light  on  how  inter- 
ested Americans  view  the  key  interna- 
tional issues"  and  he  welcomed  them 
as  a  public  official. 

The  current  edition  is  the  associa- 
tion's 30th  anniversary  issue  and  I 
congratulate  both  the  organization 
and  its  chairman,  the  Honorable  Leon- 
ard H.  Marks,  for  its  continued  and 
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valuable  contribution  to  understand- 
ing in  the  quest  for  peace.* 


MORTGAGE  REVENUE  BONDS 


HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 

OF  MEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
last  day  of  December,  the  authority  to 
issue  mortgage  revenue  bonds  expired. 
The  House,  having  failed  to  pass  H.R. 
4170.  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1983 
which  had  extended  the  sunset  provi- 
sion of  the  bond  program  until  Decem- 
ber 1988,  must  quickly  act  to  continue 
this  most  important  of  housing  devel- 
opment tools. 

To  date,  revenue  bonds  have  provid- 
ed financing  for  1  million  homebuyers. 
Just  last  year,  the  1983  bond  proceeds 
provided  financing  for  roughly  220,000 
families.  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
7.500  new  homeowners  benefited  from 
the  program  and  the  Bronx,  which  I 
represent,  was  just  beginning  to  bene- 
fit from  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  fundamental 
problems  confronting  moderate 
income  families  is  the  inability  to 
obtain  home  mortgage  financing.  The 
mortgage  revenue  bond  program  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  ways  to  address  this 
problem.  It  is  truly  unfortunate  that 
we  were  unable  to  renew  this  author- 
ity last  session  when  we  considered 
H.R.  4170. 

Housing  has  long  been  a  major  stim- 
ulant of  economic  activity  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  nourish  its  recovery 
from  the  depths  of  the  recent  reces- 
sion. Indeed,  the  mortgage  bonds  can 
have  a  countercyclical  impact  on  the 
housing  economy  by  sustaining  home 
sales  during  times  of  rising  conven- 
tional mortgage  interest  rates.  With  a 
significant  reduction  in  FHA  activity, 
this  countercyclical  role  becomes  all 
the  more  important. 

The  bonds  have  provided  the  means 
for  many  to  achieve  the  American 
dream.  I  have  therefore  submitted  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  authority  for  5 
years  and  to  restate  my  support  for 
the  work  done  on  H.R.  1176  and  H.R. 
4170.9 
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has  given  34  years  of  his  life  to  public 
service;  27  years  as  Sussex  County 
sheriff  following  7  years  as  undersher- 
if  f  to  Jim  Skok. 

His  many  fine  accomplishments  and 
tireless  work  are  motivation  for  us  all. 
Bucky  holds  the  record  for  the  longest 
term  as  sheriff  in  Sussex  County. 
While  holding  that  post,  he  also 
served  as  warden  for  the  county  jail. 
This  distinguished  career  has  afforded 
Bucky  the  friendship  of  colleagues 
and  the  respect  of  rivails. 

He  is  an  exceptional  human  being 
whose  energy,  integrity  and  devotion 
to  the  public  good  have  certainly  bene- 
fited the  people  of  Sussex  County  and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  well. 

Together  with  my  colleagues. 
Bucky's  family,  friends,  and  associates. 
I  would  like  to  wish  this  fine  man  all 
the  best  in  his  future  endeavors.  He  is 
certainly  loved  by  many  and  appreciat- 
ed for  his  years  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity. Thank  you.* 


January  23,  1984 

puzzi  will  accept  these  new  tasks  with 
the  same  willingness  and  dedication 
that  she  has  demonstrated  in  the 
years  past.  My  wife,  Lee.  joins  me  in 
wishing  Jeanie  and  her  wonderful 
family,  all  the  best  in  the  years  to 
come.* 


January  23,  1984 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GERALD 
"BUCKY"  WILUS 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

or  NrW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  5.  the  friends,  family,  and 
colleagues  of  Gerald  "Bucky"  Willis 
will  join  together  to  celebrate  and 
commemorate  the  retirement  of  this 
fine  citizen  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Willis 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
JEANIE  MAE  GIACOPUZZI 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  28,  1984,  the  Lomita  Chamber 
of  Commerce  will  hold  its  annual  in- 
stallation and  awards  dinner  at  the 
Ports  O  Call  Restaurant.  Among 
those  to  be  honored  is  Mrs.  Jeanie 
Mae  Giacopuzzi,  who  is  outgoing  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber's  women's  divi- 
sion. 

A  graduate  of  San  Pedro  High 
School  and  Harbor  College,  Jeanie 
lives  in  Harbor  City  with  her  husband 
John,  and  three  children:  Jody,  Jill, 
and  Joy.  As  president  of  the  women's 
division,  she  has  been  actively  involved 
in  the  operation  of  many  special 
events  initiated  by  Lomita  Chamber, 
such  as  the  Miss  Lomita  Pageant. 

Jeanie  was  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce women's  division  'Club  Woman 
of  the  Year"  in  1982;  three  time 
Kiwanis  'First  Lady";  president  of  the 
Fleming  Junior  High  School  PTA  for  2 
years;  a  member  of  the  Narbonne 
High  School  Parent  Teachers  Student 
Association  (PTSA);  belongs  to  the 
Lomita  Historical  Society,  the  Lomita 
Sister  City  Association,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Friends  of  Lomita  Li- 
brary. Her  many  community  activities 
include  managing  a  softball  team  in 
the  Bobby  Socks  League,  and  being  in- 
volved with  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America 
Pixies.  Brownies,  and  Girl  Scouts. 

Although  relinquishing  one  position 
of  great  responsibility.  I  am  sure  new 
and  equally  great  demands  on  her 
time  for  the  betterment  of  our  com- 
munity will  soon  be  made;  and  I  am 
equally  sure  that  Jeanie  Mae  Giaco- 


HONORING  JAMES  RUSSELL 
WIGGINS  ON  HIS  80TH  BIRTH- 
DAY 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAINE 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  congressional  recess,  I 
joined  with  many  residents  of  my  con- 
gressional district  in  saluting  one  of 
Maine's  foremost  journalists,  James 
Russell  Wiggins,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
80th  birthday. 

Russ  retired  from  a  very  distin- 
guished career  at  the  Washington  Post 
more  than  15  years  ago  and  moved  to 
Maine,  where  he  began  a  new  career  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Ellsworth 
American,  which  has  been  cited  by  the 
Maine  Press  Association  for  its  general 
excellence  as  a  weekly  newspaper  six 
times  in  the  last  decade. 

During  these  years,  he  has  main- 
tained a  firm  and  unblinking  steward- 
ship of  the  paper,  staunchly  defending 
the  right  to  cover  events  and  having 
access  to  public  information.  All  of  us 
respect  Russ  and  the  editorial  views' 
expressed  in  his  newspaper. 

On  November  22,  1983.  Russ'  friends 
gathered  in  Ellsworth  to  show  their 
respect  and  appreciation.  Katharine 
Graham,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Washington  Post,  spoke  regarding  her 
affection  for  Russ  and  his  role  in 
bringing  the  Post  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  journalism. 

I  would  like  to  share  her  comments: 

None  of  us  believes  Russ  Wiggins  is  80  be- 
cause he  has  given  us  no  reason  to  believe  it. 

His  energy,  his  incredibly  wide  range  of 
Interests,  his  passionate  journalism,  all  bum 
as  brightly  as  ever. 

But.  the  calendar  insists  it  Is  so.  I.  for  one, 
am  grateful  to  the  calendar  because  Dick 
and  Helen  Dudman  had  the  great  generosi- 
ty to  Invite  me  to  come  here  and  join  in  this 
celebration  of  Russ. 

I  accepted  immediately.  It  gave  me  a 
chance,  not  only  to  talk  about  Russ.  but 
also  to  go  back  into  the  files  and  read  about 
Russ.  to  talk  with  some  of  his  colleagues 
and  then  to  sit  back  and  ruminate  on  just 
what  it  Is  Russ  brought  to  The  Post  and  to 
journalism. 

He  spent  21  years,  from  1947  to  1968,  on 
The  Washington  Post.  I'd  like  to  concen- 
trate on  this  period,  without  In  any  way  ne- 
glecting the  years  that  led  to  them,  not  the 
15  creative,  useful,  wonderful  years  that 
have  followed  up  here. 

Russ  was  very  much  the  right  man  at  the 
right  time  for  The  Post.  He  came  to  us  by 
way  of  Minnesota,  the  son  of  a  building  con- 
tractor. Russ  grew  up  in  Luveme,  was  grad- 


uated from  high  school  there  and  went 
straight  to  work  on  the  weekly  Rocky 
County  Star,  when  he  was  18.  Soon  thereaf- 
ter, Russ  married  Mable,  the  daughter  of  a 
local  farmer. 

Eventually,  Russ  bought  The  Star  and 
stayed  with  it  until  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  as 
an  editorial  writer. 

He  became  Washington  Correspondent 
and  eventually  rose  to  executive  editor  after 
a  stint  in  intelligence  during  the  war,  where 
he  met  and  taught  Al  Friendly,  later  our 
managing  editor  and  my  husband  Phil 
Graham. 

After  the  war.  Phil  went  to  the  Post  as  as- 
sociate publisher,  on  January  1,  1946.  At 
that  time.  Russ  had  been  the  victim  of  a 
horrendous  act  In  St.  Paul.  The  family  pub- 
lisher who  ran  the  paper  had  been  teased  at 
his  club:  some  of  his  friends  Uunted  him 
with  "you  don't  run  the  paper— Russ  runs 

the  paper  

In  an  act  of  "I'll  show  you,"  he  had  gone 
down  and  simply  fired  Russ. 

Russ  was  never  bitter— but  he  was  inde- 
pendent after  that  and  always  prepared  for 
the  worst.  One  of  Russ's  aphorisms  was  'an 
editor  must  edit  with  his  hat  on." 

Pour  months  after  my  husband  came  to 
The  Post  he  and  my  father,  Eugene  Meyer, 
offered  Russ  an  editorial  position  on  the 
paper  I  remember  going  to  St.  Paul  and 
meeting  him  with  Phil. 

Instead.  Russ  chose  to  go  to  a  better  posi- 
tion at  The  New  York  Times.  In  a  letter  to 
Phil  informing  him  and  my  father  of  his  de- 
cision—in a  letter  in  which  he  interestingly 
misspelled  Phil's  name  and  referred  to  my 
father  as  Mr.  Meyers— he  nonetheless  says 
my.steriously.  you  and  I,  it  is  my  hope,  will 
have,  in  the  years  ahead,  a  close  and  cordial 
and  constructive  relationship,  even  if  it  is 
not  precisely  the  one  we  had  under  discus- 
sion. I  feel  somehow  that  this  hope  is  one 
that  will  mature. " 

A  year  later,  sure  enough,  the  hope  ma- 
tured, and  Russ  came  to  The  Post  after  all— 
and.  as  managing  editor. 
This  was  its  situation: 
My  father  had  owned  the  paper  for  14 
years.  It  had  lost  money  except  for  a  short 
period  during  the  war.  During  that  time, 
newspapers  were  rationed  on  newsprint,  so 
the  ad-rich  Washington  Star  could  only 
print  so  much  advertising.  The  remainder 
fell  to  the  beggars  at  the  feast.  So  The  Post 
had  been  momentarily  in  the  black  for  the 
first  time.  After  the  war.  it  went  back  into 
the  red. 

The  organization  under  my  father  was 
still  kind  of  makeshift.  If  you  looked  like  a 
loser  paper  and  were  new  at  what  you  were 
doing,  as  was  my  father,  you  were  bound 
not  to  attract  big-league  talent.  The  ones 
who  did  come,  like  Mark  Etheridge,  later, 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal  had 
moved  on,  exhausted  by  the  eroding  and 
somewhat  chaotic  atmosphere. 

Progress  had  been  made.  But  The  Star, 
the  gray  old  lady  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
basically  still  owned  the  town  and  the 
market.  Cissy  Patterson's  sensational 
Times-Herald  was  bigger  in  circulation.  The 
scrappy,  bright,  smart  little  Ubloid  Scrlpps- 
Howard  News  had  its  well  defined  niche. 

We  were  poor  and  we  were  constantly 
threatened  with  failure  in  this  highly  com- 
petitive atmosphere. 

Into  this  arena  walked  Phil  Graham,  31, 
and  inexp>erienced,  but  brilliant  and  charis- 
matic—and with  him  walked  Russ,  his  desig- 
nated editorial  partner. 

Russ  took  the  paper  from  this  standing 
start,  with  so  little  financial  backing,  so 
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little  with  which  to  attract  people  and  a  new 
and  inexperienced  publisher— and  they  took 
us  into  the  big  time. 

John  Sweeterman  arrived  In  1950  as  busi- 
ness manager  and  brought  professionalism 
and  order,  a  strategy  and  smart  operations 
but  a  very  tight  budget. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  things  that  most  stands 
out  is  the  penury  that  was  necessary  in 
those  ea.rly  days.  Russ  almost  literally  had 
to  go  to  John  for  a  $5  raise  for  a  secretary 
or  an  order  for  a  new  book  for  the  library. 
And  there  was  a  whole  series  of  memos 
back  and  forth  between  Phil  and  Russ  about 
budgets.  One  was  about  the  need  to  elimi- 
nate merit  raises  because  we  couldn't  afford 
them  that  year.  Another  addresses  presiden- 
tiHl  convention  coverage  and  begins,  "We 
are  up  against  the  fact  that  Chicago  cover- 
age is  much  more  expensive  than  Philadel- 
phia coverage.  We  are  up  against  a  further 
fact  that  we  are  having  a  hell  of  a  wrestle  to 
keep  costs  in  any  sort  of  decent  posture." 

Phil's  suggestion  was  to  cut  the  number  of 
news  tu:id  editorial  staff  members  attending 
the  convention.  And  for  the  women's  pages, 
he  had  a  particularly  innovative  solution. 
"Since  Kay  is  going  out  with  me,"  Phil 
wrote  to  Russ,  "I  wonder  if  she  could  not— 
by  picking  up  items  from  other  Post  people 
there— give  Marie  Sauer  enough  stuff  over 
the  telephone  to  be  adequate  in  this  re- 
spect." 

Even  after  The  Post  bought  the  rival 
Times-Herald  in  1954,  yet  another  memo 
suggested  putting  one  of  the  women's  de- 
partment reporters  in  the  lobby,  because  of 
a  space  shortage.  Phil  responded,  "If  some- 
one must  go,  put  a  youngster  out  there." 

But  little  by  little,  Russ  brought  his  own 
goals  and  values  to  the  paper. 

He  began  to  build  the  news  staff  in  a  seri- 
ous way.  He  fought  hard  for  quality.  Every- 
one who  speaks  of  Russ  uses  the  same  ex- 
pressions: moral  principles,  ethical  stand- 
ards and  rigid  integrity. 

He  installed  strict  rules  against  conflict  of 
interest.  Post  reporters  were  forbidden  to 
take  trips,  tickets,  presents  or  do  freelance 
work  of  a  conflicting  nature.  We  paid  our 
own  way  on  trips  to  baseball  games  or  fash- 
ion forays— at  a  time  when  this  was  unusu- 
al. Another  strict  rule  applied  to  coffee  and 
food  In  the  city  room,  a  rule  observed  more 
in  the  breech  than  in  the  obeyance  and  one 
that  made  Russ  the  butt  of  city  room  black 
humor.  I  wish,  however,  he  could  come  back 
and  clean  up  the  city  room  today. 

Russ  (and  The  Post)  backed  his  reporters 
and  editors  through  very  rough  periods,  es- 
pecially during  the  Joe  McCarthy  hearings 
when  we  were  being  picked  on  for  our  so- 
called  liberal  views. 

At  the  height  of  the  McCarthy  era,  a 
senior  reporter.  Murrey  Marder,  returned 
from  Fort  Monmouth  with  his  Investigative 
story  that  was  to  blow  the  whistle  on  Joe 
McCarthy's  claims  that  he  had  unearthed  a 
new  spy  network. 

We  were  going  to  report  that,  despite  all 
McCarthy's  claims,  nothing  Marder  had  un- 
earthed at  Fort  Monmouth  showed  any  evi- 
dence of  a  spy  ring.  The  charges  against  33 
Army  Signal  Corps  employees  were  based  on 
the  flimsiest  gullt-by-associatlon  accusa- 
tions. 

Nevertheless,  Murrey  warned  Russ  that 
he  should  be  aware  there  were  25,000  Signal 
Corps  employees  at  Monmouth— any  one  of 
whom  might  turn  out  to  be  a  Rosenberg. 
And  the  story  would  certainly  raise  a  new 
storm  of  protest  against  The  Post. 

When  all  this,  including  the  risks,  was  re- 
layed to  Russ,  he  said,   'Murrey,  you  write 
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what  you  have;  we'll  worry  about  what  hap- 
pens to  the  paper." 

Another  of  our  fine  reporters,  Carroll  Kil- 
patrick,  summed  it  up  this  way:  "Russ  is  a 
genuine  idealist  with  a  practical  understand- 
ing of  a  newspaper's  role.  He  also  had  a 
deep  understanding  of  how  a  newspaper 
should  serve  a  community  and  its  readers. 
He  believed  that  it  must  serve  a  valid  social 
purpose,  never  just  exploit  the  news  for  self- 
ish reasons.  He  believed  that  journalism  was 
a  public  service.  He  wanted  detachment  and 
distance  from  politicians." 

Once  Senator  Ted  Kennedy  came  to  see 
Russ  after  an  editorial  criticized  the  sena- 
tor's recommendation  of  an  unqualified  can- 
didate to  be  a  federal  judge.  Kennedy  ex- 
plained that  his  brother,  JFK,  had  promised 
his  father  that  he  would  make  the  man  a 
Judge.  Wiggins  replied,  "I  didn't  promise 
your  father  anything." 

Carroll  also  talked  about  Russ's  sense  of 
history  and  appreciation  for  literature  and 
his  commitment  to  the  Constitution.  This 
helped  make  The  Post  a  serious  Institution. 
Devotion  to  certain  ideals  and  the  courage 
to  implement  them,  takes  many  forms.  One 
I  remember  was  this: 

In  those  days,  all  papers  ran  pictures  of 
brides.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the 
only  girls  getting  married  in  the  establish- 
ment press  were  white  brides.  In  addition  to 
this  fact,  Washington  was,  in  many  respects, 
a  Southern  community. 

One  day,  Russ  quietly  inserted  the  picture 
of  a  young,  black  bride.  It's  hard  to  realize 
now,  but  the  roof  fell  in.  Russ  had  broken 
down  an  important,  if  symbolic,  integration 
barrier. 

There  is  no  one  at  the  paper  who  hasn't 
been  handed  huge  volumes  with  the  order 
to  read  them  immediately.  And  the  next  day 
we  were  asked  if  we  had  read  and  appreciat- 
ed the  contents. 

That  is  the  speed  at  which  Russ  reads  and 
that  is  why  this  man  who  graduated  from 
high  school  is  better  educated  than  almost 
any  Ph.D.  I  know. 

He  used  to  utter  precepts  on  various  sub- 
jects which  were  once  collected  by  Ben 
Bradlee,  then  managing  editor.  In  a  little 
red  book  entitled.  Thoughts  of  Chairman 
Wiggins." 

One  precept  is  framed  and  hangs  in  Ben's 
office  today. 

It  reads:  '"The  customer  is  entitled  to  one 
clear  shot  at  the  naked  facts." 

This  says  a  lot  about  Russ's  philosophy, 
his  respect  for  the  reader  and  what  the 
reader  wanted.  He  warned  reporters  against 
a  Jehovah  complex  and  an  assumption  of 
omnipotence. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  always  a  fighter 
for  freedom  of  information,  for  press  access 
to  government  records  and  the  courts.  He 
warned  of  the  dangers  of  pressure  for  priva- 
cy laws.  He  wrote  a  book  on  all  this  In  1956. 
Freedom  or  Secrecy."  He  spoke  about 
these  Issues  constantly  and  lucidly  before 
they  were  so  fashionable.  In  this  and  in 
many  other  ways,  he  was  an  Industry  leader, 
as  his  1959  service  as  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  clearly 
attests. 

As  time  went  on,  Russs  passioned  defense 
of  the  Vietnam  war  set  him  more  and  more 
alone.  But  Russ,  as  usual,  was  unbothered 
by  this.  He  defended  his  beliefs  vociferously 
and  continuously  as  one  by  one,  his  col- 
leagues became  persuaded  that  the  cause 
was  hopeless. 

His  colleagues  on  the  editorial  page  unani- 
mously concur  on  one  thing.  Russ  would  put 
behind  him  all  personal  feelings.  He  never 
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harbored  ill  feelings— much  less  grudges.  An 
issue  was  an  intellectual  exercise,  but  never 
a  personal  one. 

His  successor  as  editorial  page  editor.  Phil 
Geyelin.  put  it  this  way:  •It  goes  against 
(Russ's)  grain  in  a  most  fundamental  way  to 
be  capricious,  arbitrary  or  dictatorial.  He 
too  much  relishes  the  reasoned  argument, 
rooted  in  principle,  to  be  any  of  those 
things.  I  mean,  really  relishes  to  the  point 
of  reverence,  which  is  to  say.  respect  for  a 
view  entirely  contrary  to  his  own." 

•'He  was  dogged."  Geyelin  wrote,  "and  dif- 
ficult to  budge  because  his  beliefs  were  not 
lightly  arrived  at.  We  all  linow  how  much 
he  read,  and  studied,  and  valued  history— 
and  of  his  concern  for  how  little  some  of  the 
rest  of  us  did.  His  enthusiasm  for  a  new- 
idea,  or  old  ideas  freshly  expressed,  was  a 
joy  to  behold." 

Russ  also  was.  and  still  is.  wise.  At  one 
particular  moment.  Joe  Rauh  came  to  the 
paper  with  a  story  atiout  one  Paul  Hughes, 
who  claimed  to  be  a  defector  from  the 
McCarthy  staff,  with  information  that  pur- 
ported to  show  McCarthy  had  paid  for  evi- 
dence from  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Pentagon. 

Russ  warned  Al.  Phil  and  Murrey  to 
beware  of  the  source— to  whom  they  had  ad- 
vanced some  small  amount  of  expense 
money. 

When  he  turned  out  to  be  a  phony,  they 
got  together  and  personally  gave  Russ  a 
gold  clock  inscribed  "pro  prudentia." 

The  merger  of  The  Post  and  the  rival 
Times  Herald  in  1954  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era.  The  staff  went  overnight  from  160 
to  200.  and  before  Russ  retired  10  years 
later,  he  was  managing  300  people. 

In  1955  Russ  l>ecame  executive  editor,  the 
only  one  The  Post  has  with  responsibility 
for  both  news  and  editorials. 

By  1957.  the  future  success  of  the  merger 
was  beginning  to  show.  We  had  kept  all  of 
the  Times-Herald  comics  and  features.  We 
sometimes  had  two  of  the  same  kind  of 
column  or  critic— all  in  an  effort  to  keep  the 
unduplicated  readers  of  both  papers  and 
continue  to  grow.  And  that  is  what  we  did. 
Ad  linage  was  beginning  to  pull  equal  to 
The  Star  and  by  1963  we  were  moving 
ahead. 

I  am  so  glad  that  Russ  had  an  opportunity 
to  have  some  more  affluent  years,  and  years 
of  growing  influence  and  weight— times 
when  we  and  he  could  invest  in  the  editorial 
produt-t.  when  we  could  put  l>ehind  us  the 
city  room  joke  that  editors  would  send  Post 
reporters  anywhere  to  cover  a  story,  as  long 
as  it  was  the  first  taxi  zone. 

There  were  sad  times,  too.  of  course. 

From  1957  on.  my  husband's  illness  took 
its  toll  on  him  and  on  all  of  those  living  or 
working  close  to  him— and  on  no  one  more 
than  on  Russ. 

There  were  moments  when  Phil  would 
want  to  take  a  particular  editorial  stand— or 
have  the  paper  do  or  write  things  that  he 
would  not  normally  have  done. 

If  you  crossed  him  at  these  moments,  you 
became  the  object  of  his  anger. 

Russ  had  to  weigh  being  sympathetic  with 
Phil  while  defending  the  stability  of  the 
paper. 

Phil  threatened  to  fire  Russ  much  of  this 
time  and  once  did— when  Al  Friendly,  the 
managing  editor,  heroically  stepped  in  and 
said  they  would  both  go— and  so  both 
stayed. 

After  Phils  death.  Russ  and  Als  welcom- 
ing of  me  was  wonderful.  To  help  a  total  ne- 
ophyte learn  a  highly  complex,  though  ab- 
sorbing  business,   while   keeping   the  ship 
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steady  and  moving  ahead  was  a  herculean 
assignment. 

The  battle  between  news  and  the  publish- 
er. John  Sweeterman.  was  still  intense.  In 
fact,  the  internecine  warfare  was  so  con- 
stant that  I  suggested  to  Al  and  Russ  that 
we  adapt  a  more  orderly  budget  process- 
that  they  put  down  all  their  desires  for  the 
paper  and  that  we  meet  and  hammer  each 
request  out  with  John  at  one  time  for  the 
year. 

They  came  in  with  10  as  I  remember.  One 
was  Russ's  desire  to  have  a  "Walter  Lipp- 
man  for  the  District"- this  eventually 
turned  into  Bill  Raspberry's  column.  John 
concurred  enthusiastically  in  all  our 
projects. 

It  was  a  quantum  leap  forward  and  it  cost 
us  an  extra  million  a  year. 

Needless  to  say.  I  feel  I  owe  Russ  and  the 
paper  owes  him  great  respect  and  gratitude. 

How  like  Russ  to  next  go  from  journalism 
to  the  United  Nations  as  American  Ambas- 
sador in  1968.  a  few  months  before  his 
chosen  retirement  year,  an  act  that  must 
have  caused  him  some  soul  searching— Russ. 
who  felt  so  strongly  about  separation  of  the 
press  and  government.  But  it  suited  him  at 
the  time  and  was  right  at  the  time. 

And  later,  of  course,  at  the  end  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  term  he  came  here  to  run 
the  Ellsworth  American. 

In  this  capacity,  he  has  conducted  himself 
in  much  the  way  he  did  all  his  other  jobs— 
with  a  mixture  of  panache  and  homespun 
virtues.  On  the  one  hand,  he  hires  the 
oxcart  to  show  how  slow  the  U.S.  mails 
are— and  on  the  other  he  wTites  his  friend 
Jerry  Wiesner  to  tell  him  about  the  pros 
and  cons  of  nuclear  power  safety— and  the 
ever  present  verse  adorns  the  paper  and 
Christmas  cards  alike. 

He  remains,  too.  a  valued  supporter  and 
critic  of  the  Post.  At  the  ASNE  convention 
at  which  the  Post  and  Ben  Bradlee  were 
bleeding  from  the  Janet  Cooke  wounds. 
Russ  toured  the  opening  reception  and 
came  back  to  Ben  and  me  and  said,  "I  have 
never  l>een  so  impressed  with  our  profes- 
sion."  "Why?  "  we  asked.  'Well."  said  Russ. 
"I  have  just  met  a  hundred  editors  who  all 
said,  this  could  never  have  happened  in  our 
shop. "  Shortly  thereafter,  of  course,  related 
events  happened  in  several. 

Russ  still  thinks  about  press  issues  and 
speaks  about  them  with  thoughtful  clarity. 
Above  all  he  is  as  busy  and  hard  working— 
as  well  read  and  as  passionate  as  always.  He 
continues  to  be  a  wise  friend,  a  thoughtful 
observer,  a  cheerful  companion  and  the 
voice  of  conscience. 

May  we  all  be  able  to  celebrate  like  this  on 
our  80th  birthday.* 
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and  well  and  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  some  of  the  highlights 
of  his  career  with  you. 

Dr.  Eilenfeldt  provided  great  leader- 
ship and  during  his  tenure  the  hospi- 
tal grew  from  a  36-bed  maternity  clinic 
to  the  present  362-bed  general  teach- 
ing institution.  In  addition,  the  hospi- 
tal corporation  acquired  two  skilled 
nursing  care  facilities  providing  over 
300  beds  for  geriatric  patients. 

Raymond  Eilenfeldt  dedicated  over 
40  years  of  his  life  to  treating  patients 
in  what  has  been  described  as  a  gra- 
cious manner,  combining  a  compas- 
sionate spirit  with  outstanding  medi- 
cal skills.  His  colleagues  and  the  hospi- 
tal staff  have  the  utmost  respect  for 
this  man  of  quiet  demeanor  who  has 
provided  an  outstanding  example  of 
leadership  and  commitment  to  the 
goals  of  Garden  City  Osteopathic  Hos- 
pital. 

I  am  proud  to  call  this  outstanding 
man  to  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
know  that  you  join  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  wishing  Dr.  Eilenfeldt  well.* 


GARDEN  CITY  LOSES  SERVICES 
OF  DR.  EILENFELDT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, shortly  after  adjournment,  I  dis- 
covered that  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Eilen- 
feldt, one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Garden  City  Hospital  located  in  the 
15th  Congressional  District,  wsis  re- 
signing as  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Eilenfeldt 
served  the  Garden  City  Hospital  long 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  foreign  affairs 
newsletter  for  December  1983  into  the 
Congressional  Record; 

America's  Duty  In  Lebanon 
(By  Lee  H.  Hamilton) 

In  the  wake  of  the  ghastly  terrorist  attack 
on  the  U.S.  marines  in  Beirut,  many  people 
are  confused  about  American  involvement 
in  Lebanon,  the  Marines'  mission  in  that 
strife-torn  nation  and  the  need  for  them  to 
stay  there. 

American  involvement  in  Lebanon  should 
be  put  into  perspective.  We  should  resist  the 
temptation  to  overstate  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  Our  purposes  in  Lebanon  are  worthy 
and  are  essential  to  the  peace  process  in  the 
Middle  East,  but  accomplishing  them  is  not 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  they  should  not  be  defined  primarily  in 
East-West  terms. 

America's  basic  objectives  in  Lebanon  are 
clear.  The  first  is  the  preservation  of  sover- 
eign, independent  Lebanon,  one  dedicated  to 
national  reconciliation  and  able  to  exert 
control  throughout  its  national  territory. 
Equally  important  is  the  security  of  Israel's 
northern  border,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of 
northern  Israel  can  live  without  fear  of 
rocket  attacks.  These  objectives  would  be 
served  by  a  third,  the  withdrawal  of  all  for- 
eign forces  from  Lebanon.  Our  basic  objec- 
tives are  unchanged.  They  are  constants  of 
our  foreign  policy  in  the  region.  Neither  the 
terrorist  attack  nor  other  fighting  in  Leba- 
non since  the  partial  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
forces  should  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  them. 

The  mission  of  the  1.600  marines  now 
ashore  in  Lebanon  should  also  be  put  into 
perspective.  The  marines  were  dispatched  to 
Lebanon  one  year  ago  to  participate  in  a 
multinational  force  requested  by  the  Leba- 
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nese  government.  The  force  was  intended  to 
strengthen  the  governments'  authority,  fur- 
ther that  governments'  effort  to  protect  its 
people  and  prevent  the  senseless  violence 
which  took  the  lives  of  so  many  Palestinian 
refugees  in  Beirut's  camps. 

The  marines  are  not  in  Lebanon  to  tip  the 
balance  of  power.  They  are  there  as  one  ele- 
ment among  several  to  help  achieve  stabili- 
ty. Their  mission  remains  one  of  keeping 
the  peace,  not  fighting  a  war.  The  marines' 
task  is  not  to  take  sides  in  a  civil  conflict, 
but  rather  to  give  the  Lebanese  the  support 
they  need  as  they  try  to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences and  unify  their  people  by  diplomatic 
means.  Accordingly,  the  marines  have  been 
given  limited  rules  of  engagement.  They  will 
take  up  their  arms  and  defend  themselves 
only  if  military  action  from  some  quarter 
interferes  with  their  mission. 

The  marines  are  symbols  of  our  commit- 
ment to  the  Lebanese  people  and  to  a  sover- 
eign, independent  Lebanon,  so  their  immedi- 
ate withdrawal  would  make  hollow  our  in- 
sistence that  diplomacy  be  given  a  chance. 
What  we  have  worked  for  in  Lebanon  for 
the  past  several  months  would  be  jeopard- 
ized, if  not  lost.  The  Soviet  Union  would 
have  more  leeway  in  its  effort  to  dominate 
Lebanon,  and  the  entire  Middle  East  would 
become  a  more  inviting  target  of  Soviet  op- 
portunity. Syria  would  never  honor  its 
pledge  to  pull  its  troops  out.  nor  would  it 
end  its  support  of  rebel  factions  or  its  col- 
laboration with  Iran.  Israel's  northern 
border,  always  of  concern,  would  be  more 
vulnerable  still.  Moderate  Arab  states  would 
be  alienated  from  us.  and  our  general  influ- 
ence in  the  Middle  East  would  sink  as  that 
of  the  radicals  rose. 

How  long  must  the  marines  stay?  If  we 
keep  them  in  place  until  Lebanon  is  stable 
and  Syria  no  longer  threatens,  our  commit- 
ment is  too  open-ended.  If  we  fix  the  dura- 
lion  of  their  stay  in  days  or  weeks,  our  com- 
mitment is  too  feeble.  Perhaps  it  is  best  for 
us  to  say  that  the  marines  must  stay  until 
the  Lebanese  government  is  on  the  path  to 
national  reconciliation  and  has  developed  a 
security  structure  acceptable  to  most  iicba- 
nese  people. 

The  United  States  needs  a  diversified 
strategy  in  Lebanon  to  secure  the  withdraw- 
al of  the  marines  prior  to  the  end  of  the  18- 
month  period  for  which  the  President 
sought  and  obtained  authorization.  The 
United  States  must  press  on  with  that  with- 
drawal in  mind,  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
its  interests  in  the  region.  Therefore,  an 
agreement  on  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops  from  Lebanon  should  be  one  of  our 
aims.  Reinvigoration  of  the  broader  Middle 
East  peace  process,  a  process  which  cannot 
await  conclusion  of  the  other  Lebanese 
agenda  but  could  faciliUte  conclusion  of  it, 
should  be  another. 

The  process  of  national  reconciliation 
must  get  under  way  in  a  conference  of  all 
Lebanese  factions.  Out  of  the  conference 
must  come  the  critical  compromises  Leba- 
non needs  if  it  is  to  survive.  Such  compro- 
mises have  to  lead  to  a  broadly  based  gov- 
ernment of  national  unity,  backstopped  by 
international  economic  assistance.  American 
diplomats  could  ease  this  process  along,  but 
only  Lebanese  leaders  could  carry  it 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

An  acceptable  security  structure  could  be 
built  up  around  a  better  trained  and 
equipped  Lebanese  army,  appropriately  de- 
politicized  and  properly  organized  to  reflect 
the  religious  mosaic  of  the  nation.  Military 
aid  from  a  number  of  nations  could  be  made 
available  to  the  Lebanese  army  in  a  form 
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ageed  to  by  all  factions.  Soldiers  of  other 
countries  could  be  rotated  through  the  mul- 
tinational force,  keeping  it  in  place  as  long 
as  it  was  needed  but  allowing  the  marines  to 
depart  more  quickly  than  would  have  been 
possible  otherwise. 

National  reconciliation  and  an  acceptable 
security  structure  for  Lebanon  are  valuable 
prizes  in  a  game  worth  winning.  If  Lebanese 
leaders  do  not  see  it  that  way  and  fail  to 
play  their  best  hand,  the  marines  will  be 
useful  no  longer  and  should  be  withdrawn. 

Strong  pressure  for  accommodation  must 
be  put  on  all  factions  In  licbanon.  They 
must  understand  that  their  choice  is  unity 
or  anarchy,  and  that  the  hour  is  late.  It  Is 
their  nation,  not  ours,  whose  future  is  on 
the  line. 

In  the  days  ahead,  we  should  strengthen 
the  defenses  of  those  marines  who  may 
remain  on  station  in  Beirut.  We  should  not 
accept  the  idea  that  nothing  can  be  done  to 
protect  the  marines  from  kamikaze  tactics. 
In  addition,  we  should  make  a  quick  but  ex- 
haustive investigation  of  the  terrorist 
attack,  which  may  have  been  launched  by  a 
small  group  of  uncontrollable  fanatics  seek- 
ing to  create  anarchy  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. They  should  be  dealt  with  summarily 
before  their  twisted  vision  for  Lebanon  over- 
whelms the  sensible  vision  of  the  majority 
of  Lebanese  people. 

Formidable  obstacles  confront  the  United 
States  in  Lebanon,  but  the  road  to  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  has  always  been  strewn 
with  obstacles.  Stops,  false  starts  and  de- 
tours are  part  of  the  course,  so  we  must  per- 
severe with  eyes  squarely  focused  on  our  ob- 
jectives. 

The  United  States  is  a  great  power.  It 
must  shoulder  the  responsibility  that  ac- 
companies power.  We  cannot  walk  away 
from  Lebanon  and  expect  the  world  to  be 
the  same  again.* 
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As  I  mentioned.  Father  Kraus 
became  pastor  at  St.  Alfred's  Church 
in  Taylor  in  1968.  His  commitment  to 
excellence  in  his  profession  and  the 
success  which  his  abilities  have 
brought  him.  have  not  gone  unnoticed. 
We,  in  the  I5th  District,  are  proud 
that  he  has  also  served  as  chaplain  of 
the  Taylor  All  Saints  Council  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  is  currently 
chaplain  of  the  Denia  Caravan  of  the 
Order  of  the  Alhambras. 

As  Father  Kraus  moves  on  to  new- 
challenges,  I  want  him  to  know  how 
grateful  his  fellow  citizens  are  for  ev- 
erything he  has  done  for  us.« 


HONORING  FATHER  KRAUS 


DESPITE  OBSTACLES,  WON  PAT 
IS  MAKING  A  MARK  IN  CON- 
GRESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, permit  me  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  honor  an  individual  who  has  been  a 
part  of  our  community  since  June 
1968.  I  speak  of  Father  Carlton  J. 
Kraus,  pastor  of  St.  Alfred's  Church  in 
Taylor,  Mich.  On  January  10,  he  as- 
sumed the  status  of  "Senior  Priest"  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Father  Kraus  was  bom 
on  September  2.  1913.  in  Detroit. 

After  attending  grade  school  at  St. 
Elizabeth  in  Detroit,  he  enrolled  at 
Sacred  Heart  Seminary  and  then  stud- 
ied theology  at  St.  Mary's  in  Norwood, 
Ohio. 

Following  his  ordination  on  May  18, 
1940,  he  celebrated  his  first  Mass  the 
following  day  at  Nativity  Church  in 
Detroit.  He  then  served  as  associate 
pastor  at  St.  Bridget,  St.  Martin,  and 
St.  Agnes  Churches  in  Detroit  and  at 
St.  Mary  in  St.  Clair,  Mich.  His  first 
pastorship  was  at  St.  Joseph  in  Adrian 
followed  by  service  at  St.  Gregory  in 
Detroit. 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 
•  Mr.     FAUNTROY.     Mr.     Speaker, 
under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  22, 

1983] 

Despite  Obstacles,  Won  Pat  Is  Making  a 

Mark  in  Congress 

<By  Eduardo  Lachica) 

Washington.— As  a  power  broker,  Antonio 
Won  Pat  starts  with  a  strike  against  him. 

He  calls  himself  a  congressman,  but  as  the 
delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  U.S.  Territory  of  Guam,  he  lacks  a 
right  other  members  have— a  vote  on  the 
House  floor. 

Although  he  has  other  congressional 
privileges,  including  a  vote  on  House  busi- 
ness at  the  committee  level,  he  is  hardly  an 
imposing  figure  at  deal-making  sessions. 
Barely  five  feet  tall,  he  once  slipped  from 
sight  behind  his  rostrum  while  presiding  at 
a  congressional  hearing.  When  he  reap- 
peared, he  quipped  to  an  astounded  witness: 
"You  can't  see  me,  much  less  understand 
what  I'm  saying." 

With  self-depreciating  reference,  Mr.  Won 
Pat  took  notice  of  another  problem:  He 
speaks  in  a  mumble  heavily  accented  by 
Chamorro.  the  Spanish-Polynesian  patois  of 
Guam.  Listeners  often  ask  for  a  translation. 
SPHERES  or  infutence 

Despite  these  disadvantages.  Mr.  Won  Pat 
has  managed  to  carve  out  his  own  sphere  of 
Influence  in  two  areas  vital  to  Guam:  de- 
fense spending  and  federal  policy  toward 
U.S.  territories.  As  a  result  the  minute  Mi- 
cronesian  delivers  big  bucks  for  Guam  and 
his  11.000  constituents  on  the  Western  Pa- 
cific island  nearly  9,000  miles  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Over  the  last  four  years.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, has  successfully  fought  Navy  efforts 
to  close  a  ship-repair  facility  in  Guam's 
Apra  harbor.  Earlier  this  year,  he  obtained 
a  Pentagon  commitment  to  spend  $250  mil- 
lion over  the  next  five  years  to  improve 
Guam's  miliUry  facilities— an  Air  Force 
base,  a  Navy  communications  center  and  the 
ship-repair  depot.  This  will  come  on  top  of 
the  $700  million  the  Pentagon  already 
spends  every  year  to  operate  the  facilities 
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and  to  support  the  11,500  military-service 
members  sUtioned  on  the  212-square-mile 
tropical  island. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  a  Democrat,  also  serves  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Insular  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee.  This  gives  him  con- 
siderable influence  over  territorial  pro- 
grams, which  are  administered  by  the  Inte- 
rior Department.  This  year,  for  instance, 
the  Reagan  administration  wanted  to  spend 
$4  million  on  capital  improvements  in 
Guam.  Mr.  Won  Pat  got  the  committee  to 
increase  the  amount  to  SI  1.4  million  to  help 
pay  for  water  and  sewage  projects  needed  to 
support  new  hotels  for  Japanese  tourists. 

Some  Guam  business  leaders  think  the 
island  needs  more  than  federal  largess. 
They  would  like  to  turn  Guam  into  a  major 
financial  and  trading  center  like  Hong  Kong 
by  exploiting  the  American  islands  duty- 
free status  and  proximity  to  major  Asian 
markets.  With  Mr.  Won  Pats  support,  the 
business  group  has  been  lobbying  in  Wash- 
ington for  tax.  labor-law  and  other  changes 
that  wouli  make  Guam  more  attractive  to 
investors.  But  so  far  Washington  has  frus- 
trated Guam's  efforts  to  l)ecome  a  tax 
haven. 

In  promoting  Guam's  welfare  in  the  cap- 
ital. Mr.  Won  Pat  is  actually  following  a 
path  charted  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1784. 
Jefferson  believed  that  territorial  delegates 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  lobby  in 
Congress  for  concessions  for  their  distant 
lands,  even  if  they  couldn't  vote  in  Con- 
gress. So  Jefferson  drafted  the  Ordinance  of 
1784.  which  authorized  territorial  aspirants 
to  statehood  to  keep  a  member  in  Con- 
gress, with  the  right  of  debating,  but  not  of 
voting. "  The  first  Congress  adopted  a  simi- 
lar law. 

There  are  currently  five  such  nonvoting 
members  of  Congress,  representing  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Guam, 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  While 
they  all  lack  the  authority  to  vote  on  legis- 
lation before  the  full  House,  the  delegates 
can  vote  in  committees,  where,  in  fact,  many 
legislative  deals  are  made. 

Delegates  haven't  always  been  allowed  to 
serve  on  and  vote  in  committees.  That  right 
was  restored  after  a  long  hiatus  in  1973.  the 
year  Mr.  Won  Pat.  now  72  years  old.  first 
came  to  Congress.  He  is  the  first  territorial 
delegate  to  head  a  subconunittee  in  the 
House.  Walter  Paunlroy.  the  delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  now  heads  two 
subcommittees,  including  a  House  Banking 
Committee  panel  on  domestic  monetary 
policy  that  gives  him  some  influence  over 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

During  his  six  terms  in  Congress.  Mr.  Won 
Pat  has  learned  how  to  play  his  committee 
assignment  to  maximum  advantage.  On  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  for  example,  he 
serves  on  the  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee,  which  makes  him  an  impor- 
tant lobbying  target  for  military  services 
trying  to  get  permission  to  proceed  with 
new  weapons.  This  gives  him  chips  to  trade 
in  return  for  spending  on  Guam.  As  a 
member  of  the  Military  Installations  and 
Facilities  Sulx:ommittee.  he  can  trade  com- 
mittee votes  with  other  members  trying  to 
protect  military  jobs  in  their  districts.  This 
is  important  to  Mr.  Won  Pat  because  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  Guamian  labor  force 
works  either  for  the  U.S.  or  for  the  territori- 
al government. 

But  Mr.  Won  Pat's  committee  clout  hasn't 
yet  enabled  him  to  change  a  number  of  gov- 
ernment policies  that  hurt  Guam.  Some  fed- 
eral policies  toward  Guam  seem  confused. 
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contradictory  or  just  plain  nonsensical.  For 
instance,  fedeial  bureaucrats  can't  decide 
whether  Guam  is  part  of  the  U.S. 

REGITLATORY  IMBALANCK 

Perhaps  because  the  Island  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  international  date  line  and  17 
flying  hours  from  Washington,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  treats  Guam 
as  a  foreign  country.  This  means  that  tele- 
phone and  other  communications  rates  be- 
tween Guam  and  the  mainland  are  higher 
than  they  would  be  if  Guam  were  treated  as 
part  of  the  U.S. 

But  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
treats  Guam,  which  is  3.700  miles  west  of 
Hawaii,  as  part  of  the  U.S.  This  means  that 
Guam  is  subject  to  the  Jones  Act.  which  re- 
quires the  use  of  more-expensive  American- 
built  ships  for  shipping  between  American 
ports.  Mr.  Won  Pat  argues,  unsuccessfully 
so  far.  that  Guam  should  be  exempt  from 
the  Jones  Act  because  Its  isolated  location 
calls  for  cheaper  vessels  and  lower  shipping 
rates  than  the  current  law  provides. 

Unfortunately,  from  Mr.  Won  Pat's  point 
of  view,  other  agencies  also  apply  domestic 
laws  to  Guam.  For  years  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  has  been  frus- 
trating Mr.  Won  Pat's  efforts  to  exempt 
Japanese  tourists  going  to  Guam  from  U.S. 
visa  requirements.  Immigration  authorities 
fear  that  a  breach  in  the  visa  requirements 
might  make  it  possible  for  tourists  to  fly 
from  Guam  to  the  U.S.  to  join  the  millions 
of  undocumented  aliens  already  looking  for 
American  jobs.  Mr.  Won  Pat  debunks  this 
stance,  which  has  been  slowing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Guamian  tourist  business. 

EPA  BATTLX 

But  Mr.  Won  Pat  may  be  on  the  brink  of 
rescuing  Guam  from  another  bureaucratic 
bogyman— the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  The  agency  is  trying  to  force  Guam 
Power  Co.  to  adopt  the  same  emission  con- 
trols it  Imposes  on  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  But 
the  small  utility  Is  resisting,  saying  the  ex- 
penditure of  $20  million  to  meet  the  clean- 
tur  standard  would  be  totally  without  merit. 

"It's  ridiculous."  a  Guamian  businessman 
fumes.  "The  trade  wind  blows  over  Guam 
all  the  time,  and  It  takes  any  emissions  out 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  nearest  neighbor 
we  could  possibly  pollute  is  the  Philippines. 
1.500  miles  away." 

Mr.  Won  Pat  has  slipped  a  Guam  exemp- 
tion from  the  EPA  rule  into  an  onuilbus  ter- 
ritorial bill  that  the  House  is  considering. 

But  a  victory  against  the  EPA  Isn't  likely 
to  bring  Mr.  Won  Pat  and  his  constituents 
any  closer  to  another  goal— the  right  to  vote 
in  U.S.  Presidential  elections.  He  Introduces 
such  a  proposal  every  year,  and  every  year  it 
sinks  out  of  sight  In  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  Statehood  for  the  small  Island 
appears  even  less  likely.  "I  can't  think  of 
anyone  In  Congress  who's  willing  to  grant 
an  Island  9,000  miles  from  Washington  one 
seat  In  the  House  and  two  in  the  Senate. "  a 
Won  Pat  aide  says. 

Guam,  an  Important  U.S.  naval  Installa- 
tion since  1898,  was  ruled  by  the  Navy  until 
the  1950  Organic  Act  conferred  full  citizen- 
ship on  island-bom  residents.  In  1970  Guam 
elected  lU  first  governor  and  In  1973.  Mr. 
Won  Pat  became  the  Island's  first  delegate 
to  Congress. 

A  former  Navy  administrator  brought  Mr. 
Won  Pat's  father  to  Guam  from  Hong  Kong 
as  a  cook.  "And  here  I  am  tinkering  with 
parts  of  the  U.S.  Navy  budget,"  Mr.  Won 
Pat  says  with  a  grin.* 
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FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
ARTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  23,  1984 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  December  7, 
1983,  Into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Federal  Support  for  the  Arts 

On  the  20th  anniversary  of  his  tragic  as- 
sassination, many  people  have  talked  about 
the  legacy  of  John  Kennedy.  A  part  of  the 
legacy  must  be  his  active  role  in  the  arts,  for 
he  was  the  President  who  said.  '"I  look  for- 
ward to  an  America  which  will  reward 
achievement  In  the  arts  as  we  reward 
achievement  in  business  or  statecraft."  He 
raised  the  arts  in  the  public  mind,  brought 
them  to  a  wider  audience,  and  contributed 
to  the  "cultural  explosion  "  of  the  1960's  and 
1970's.  As  I  think  about  his  legacy.  I  recall 
Robert  Frost's  reading  at  the  Inauguration, 
the  brilliant  recitals  in  the  East  Room  of 
the  White  House,  the  famous  concert  by 
Pablo  Casals  in  November  of  1961.  and  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  in  Washington.  Most  important,  how- 
ever, are  the  federal  programs  In  support  of 
the  arts  enacted  shortly  after  his  death. 

Federal  promotion  of  cultural  activity  and 
the  arts  is  nothing  new.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress was  esUblished  In  1800.  In  1817.  Con- 
gress commissioned  works  of  art  to  decorate 
the  Capitol.  The  Smithsonian  Institution 
was  chartered  in  1846.  In  1935.  Congress  au- 
thorized unemployment  relief  in  the  fields 
of  art.  music,  writing,  theater,  and  historical 
research.  The  National  Gallery  of  Art  was 
set  up  In  1937.  President  Kennedy's  interest 
in  the  arts  eventually  led  to  the  creation  of 
two  "national  endowments,"  one  for  the 
arts  and  one  for  the  humanities,  in  1965.  Al- 
though they  were  controversial  at  first, 
these  programs  enjoy  widespread  support 
today.  For  example,  a  1980  poll  showed  that 
59  percent  of  the  people  would  pay  $15 
more  in  taxes  to  support  the  arts,  and  51 
percent  would  pay  $25  more.  The  same  poll 
•showed  that  more  people  would  attend 
plays,  exhibits,  and  concerts  if  these  events 
took  place  in  their  conununltles. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
uses  Its  funds  to  support  the  arts  through 
outright  grants  to  individuals,  organiza- 
tions, and  state  agencies,  and  through 
grants  that  require  the  recipients  to  raise 
matching  donations.  More  than  90  percent 
of  the  endowment's  funds  must  be  matched 
one-to-one.  but  some  must  be  matched 
three-to-one.  Architecture,  dance,  educa- 
tion, folk  art,  literature,  music,  painting, 
photography,  sculpture,  and  theater  are 
some  of  the  fields  In  which  recipients  work. 
The  heart  of  the  endowment's  work,  review 
of  applications  for  grants,  is  done  by  peer 
review  panels,  which  are  composed  of  500 
artists  and  arts  administrators  in  twelve  dis- 
ciplines, by  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts,  which  Is  composed  of  26  presidential 
appointees,  and  by  the  endowment's  chair- 
man, who  is  also  a  presidential  appointee. 

Appropriations  for  the  endowment  have 
risen  from  $2.5  million  in  1966  to  $162  mil- 
lion In  1984.  The  latter  figure  is  well  above 
President  Reagan's  1984  request  of  $125  mil- 
lion and  significantly  higher  than  this 
years   appropriation   of  $144   million,   but 
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only  slightly  above  the  $159  million  appro- 
priated in  1982.  It  represents  less  than  two 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  federal  budget 
and  accounts  for  less  than  5  percent  of  all 
spending  on  the  arts. 

In  line  with  his  view  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's domestic  effort  should  be  mini- 
mized, Ronald  Reagan  came  to  Washington 
questioning  whether  there  was  a  federal 
role  in  the  arts.  He  argued  for  cuts  In  the 
endowment's  budget  and  called  for  new  di- 
rections in  its  management,  but  he  did 
decide  that  the  endowment  should  continue. 
President  Reagan  acknowledged  that  the 
question  is  not  whether  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  support  the  arts,  but  how  it 
should  do  so. 

The  endowment  is  not  a  perfect  federal 
agency,  by  any  means.  Those  who  back  it 
have  several  problems  to  address.  One  is  the 
fear  that  federal  funding  means  federal  con- 
trol even  though  peer  review  Is  required  and 
the  endowment  does  not  provide  more  than 
half  of  the  cost  of  any  artistic  project.  An- 
other is  the  criticism  that  a  congressional 
investigation  has  made  of  the  review  panels, 
some  of  which  were  cited  for  bias.  Inconsist- 
ency, and  unreliability.  A  third  Is  the  charge 
that  the  endowment  has  been  politicized  by 
people  who  want  to  advance  their  own  social 
policies  at  the  expense  of  Independent  artis- 
tic achievement.  Another  is  the  complaint 
that  the  endowment  no  longer  stresses  "se- 
rious" art  judged  on  excellence  but  instead 
promotes  ""popular"  art  judged  on  public 
appeal.  Finally,  there  Is  always  a  problem 
with  unusual  grants— $500  for  a  one-word 
■poem"  or  $6,000  for  a  "sculptor"  who 
dumped  streamers  out  of  an  airplane. 

Some  criticism  of  the  endowment  is  well 
founded,  but  much  of  it  is  misguided.  The 
endowment  is  neither  a  "financial  patron  of 
first  resort."  a  mechanism  to  "pump 
money"  Into  the  arts,  nor  a  device  to  "prop 
up  "  artistic  activities  that  otherwise  would 
collapse.  Rather,  It  Is  a  catalyst  which  stim- 
ulates voluntary  contributions.  Because  no 
other  donor  makes  such  a  systematic  effort 
to  define  and  Identify  artistic  excellence  or 
to  survey  and  respond  to  the  needs  of  artis- 
tic disciplines,  a  grant  from  the  endowment 
carries  enormous  prestige  and  may  help  a 
recipient  obtain  funding  from  other  sources. 
According  to  the  endowment  Itself,  its 
grants  generate  three  to  four  outside  dollars 
for  every  federal  dollar.  Because  the  endow- 
ment is  also  the  largest  single  source  of  sup- 
port for  the  arts  in  the  United  States,  Its 
catalytic  power  makes  it  a  national  trend- 
setter. 

It  is  clear  that  sources  other  than  the  fed- 
eral government  have  supported  the  arts  In 
ever  stronger  fashion  since  the  endowment 
was  created.  Arts  funding  among  states,  less 
than  $3  million  In  1965,  reached  $126  mU- 
lion  in  1983.  There  were  1,800  local  arts 
agencies  in  the  country  this  year,  up  from 
150  in  1965.  Businesses  gave  the  arts  $21 
million  in  1965,  but  Increased  their  dona- 
tions to  $506  million  In  1981,  according  to 
the  most  recent  estimate  of  the  Easiness 
Committee  for  the  Arts.  Since  1965,  opera 
companies  have  doubled  in  number,  orches- 
tras have  tripled,  dance  and  theater  compa- 
nies report  ten-fold  increases,  the  artist 
work  force  has  doubled,  and  audiences  have 
tripled.  Overall,  private  giving  for  the  arts 
has  neared  $4.9  billion  per  year. 

To  those  who  see  a  connection  between 
the  creation  of  the  endowment  and  all  these 
upward  trends,  federal  support  of  the  arts, 
modest  as  it  is,  has  a  critical  Importance.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HOWARD  JENKINS. 
JR. 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  MISSOURI 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  Howard  Jenkins.  Jr., 
who  has  recently  retired  after  serving 
20  years  on  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  Howard  Jenkins'  career 
epitomizes  distinguished  service  to  the 
public  as  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
he  received  appointments  to  the  Board 
from  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
Presidents.  Realizing  that  I  cannot  do 
justice  to  such  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  by  singling  out  only 
certain  accomplishments,  I  would  still 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  acquaint  my 
colleagues  with  some  of  the  highlights 
of  Howard  Jenkins'  career. 

Bom  and  raised  in  Denver,  Colo.,  in 
1941  Howard  Jenkins  became  the  first 
black  ever  admitted  to  the  Colorado 
bar.  In  1963,  having  both  persevered 
and  distinguished  himself  in  public 
service  in  spite  of  the  racism  which 
had  limited  his  employment  opportu- 
nities, Howard  Jenkins  became  the 
first  black  to  be  appointed  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  By  ex- 
ample, on  the  strength  of  his  charac- 
ter and  ability.  Howard  Jenkins 
opened  doors  theretofore  barred  to 
blacks. 

Once  appointed  to  the  Board, 
Howard  Jenkins  dedicated  himself  to 
remaining  employers  and  unions,  at  a 
time  when  more  than  a  few  had  for- 
gotten, of  their  obligations  to  respect 
the  rights  of  all  workers,  regardless  of 
race  or  sex.  His  dedication  to  and  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  this  most  basic  prin- 
ciple bore  almost  immediate  results 
when  in  1964.  in  a  decision  authored 
by  Howard  Jenkins,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  stated: 

Specifically,  we  hold  that  the  Board 
cannot  validly  render  aid  under  section  9  of 
the  (NLRA)  to  a  lal>or  organization  which 
discriminates  racially  when  acting  as  a  stat- 
utory bargaining  representative. 

For  his  role  in  establishing  the  prin- 
ciple that  race  and  sex  discrimination 
are  unfair  labor  practices  prohibited 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
Howard  Jenkins  deserves  ranking  with 
A.  PhUip  Randolph  and  Walter  Reu- 
ther  for  insuring  the  advantages  of 
collective  bargaining  are  available  to 
all  workers. 

Finally.  In  Interpreting  and  enforc- 
ing among  the  most  difficult  and  im- 
potent statutes  ever  passed  by  any 
Congress.  Howard  Jenkins  never 
forgot  the  importance  of  the  rights 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was 
Intended  to  protect.  As  he  himself 
stated: 

The  mission  of  the  Board,  to  assure  that 
neither  employers  nor  unions  interfere  with 
the  rights  employees  to  act  In  concert  or 
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through  their  representatives  to  protect 
their  own  Interests.  Is  the  foundation  of  in- 
dustrial stability  in  this  Nation. 

For  20  years  Howard  Jenkins  was  In- 
strumental in  Insuring  that  the  Board, 
to  the  best  of  its  ability,  fulfilled  that 
mission.* 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  UNIFORM 
NA-nONAL  DRINKING  AGE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  H.R.  3870,  my  bill  to  establish  a 
uniform  national  drinking  age  of  21, 
will  soon  be  reported  and  considered 
by  the  House. 

As  the  bill  is  debated,  I  expect  its  op- 
ponents in  the  liquor  industry  will 
argue,  as  they  did  in  our  hearings, 
that  this  subject  Is  not  a  proper  one 
for  congressional  action  and  is  more 
appropriately  left  to  the  States. 

Today  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
a  column  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
that  shows  how  misguided  this  ap- 
proach Is. 

Drinking  Age  Laws:  Made  To  Kill 
(By  BUI  Stokes) 

Sometimes  you  just  have  to  get  mad.  You 
just  have  to  say  to  hell  with  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  and  whatever  else  is  cited. 
You  simply  have  to  ask,  "What  in  God's 
name  are  we  trying  to  do  to  our  young 
people  with  our  absurd  state-by-state  drink- 
ing laws?" 

The  answer  Is  obvious— we  are  trying  to 
kill  them.  And  we  are  succeeding.  They  are 
dying  in  highway  carnage  everyday  as  they 
speed  from  one  state  to  another  to  drink  al- 
cohol. 

Of  course,  the  whole  txjoze  scene  is  so 
fraught  with  absurdity  that  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  we  divide  the  country  up  Into 
drinking  zones  In  such  a  manner  as  to  kill  as 
many  youthful  drivers  as  possible. 

From  the  time  they  are  able  to  sit  up.  our 
children  are  conditioned  to  accept  the 
premise  that  it  Is  OK  and  funny  to  drink 
booze  and  beer,  to  the  point  where  you  are 
so  drunk  that  you  can't  sit  up  no  niatter 
what  your  age.  Our  culture  Is  soaked  In  ""en- 
tertainment" alcohol  at  every  level.  From 
glitter  to  gutter,  drinking  is  the  "in"  thing. 

We  follow  the  lead  of  the  alcohol  beverage 
industry  like  lobotomized  sheep.  There  is  so 
much  money  Involved  that  we  get  bought 
off  without  even  realizing  that  we  were  for 
sale. 

As  a  society,  we  have  been  tarred  and 
feathered  by  booze  for  so  long  that  we  ap- 
parently like  the  feeling.  Occasionally,  we 
pluck  at  a  feather  and  make  some  mild  pro- 
test about  Its  presence,  but.  by  and  large,  we 
seem  Incapable  of  dealing  with  the  situation 
in  any  rational  manner. 

There  can  be  no  other  explanation  for  the 
way  the  nation  is  sliced  up  Into  state-size 
drinking  age  areas:  21  In  Illinois.  18  In  Wis- 
consin, 19  in  Iowa.  20  in  Nebraska. 

Can  you  believe  that?  Those  four  states 
share  common  borders  and  we  practically 
urge  young  people  to  cross  them  In  order  to 
drink.  Why  don't  we  just  get  a  little  war 
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going  somewhere  and  send  them  there  to 
get  killed?  That  way  the  government  would 
pay  for  their  burial. 

But  wars  have  a  tendency  to  tocus  atten- 
tion and  generate  emotion,  and  after  a  time 
they  are  either  won  or  ended,  and  the  kill- 
ing of  young  people  stops. 

Not  so  with  drinking  and  driving  deaths. 
They  just  go  on  and  on.  and  unless  you  are 
directly  affected,  as  are  the  Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Drivers  (MADD)  members 
who  have  lost  loved  ones,  you  don't  think 
much  about  it. 

Oh.  there  is  another  group  that  thinks 
atwut  it.  This  is  the  group  made  up  of 
people  with  commercial  interest  in  the  sale 
of  booae  and  beer.  Recently,  when  the 
MADD  members  urged  Congress  to  pass  a 
law  creating  a  nationwide  legal  drinking  age 
of  21.  the  representatives  of  the  alcoholic 
beverage  industry  appeared  and  voiced  their 
objection. 

This  would  be  offensive  if  it  weren't  so  un- 
believable. How  can  these  people  have  the 
audacity  to  appear  before  Congress  and  the 
MADD  mothers  and  talk  about  the  21st 
Amendment  and  how  certain  surveys  show- 
ing a  drop  in  death  rate  with  higher  drink- 
ing age  are  not  necessarily  valid? 

It  would  be  just  as  logical  and  in  equally 
bad  taste  for  the  funeral  directors  to  appear 
in  opposition  to  the  uniform  dnnking  age. 
Certainly,  their  business  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  its  passage. 

The  Wisconsin  legislature  has  recently 
discussed  raising  the  drinking  ige  to  19.  Big 
deal.  That  will  have  about  as  much  effect  on 
the  youthful  weekend  demolition  derby 
along  the  Illinois  Wisconsin  line  as  painting 
a  double  yellow  line  down  the  middle  of  the 
highway. 

Nobody  can  t>e  so  dumb  as  to  think  that  a 
uniform  drinking  age  of  21  is  going  to  stop 
young  people  from  drinking  t)efore  they 
reach  that  age.  Since  we  show  and  tell  them 
all  through  their  childhood  about  the  won- 
ders of  booze,  we  cant  expect  them  to  wait 
until  they  are  21  to  see  for  themselves  how 
"right "  we  are. 

Nor  will  a  uniform  drinking  age  stop 
young  drivers  from  killing  themselves  and 
others  on  the  highways. 

But  can't  we  at  least  remove  the  absurdity 
of  practically  forcing  the  young  to  combine 
drinking  with  highway  travel? 

A  uniform  drinking  age  will  solve  only 
that.  It  will  eliminate  the  nightly  migra- 
tions to  and  from  legal"  drinking  states. 
That  isn't  much  in  the  big  Catch-22  alcohol 
picture,  but  it  is  something. 

And  I'm  not  sure  that  the  uniform  age 
should  be  21.  Maybe  it  should  be  35.  Or  20. 
I  don't  think  it  should  be  18  That's  too 
young  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  the  liquor 
cabinets  and  the  taverns  and  announce, 
"OK.  kids,  here  it  is.  All  this  alcohol  glory  is 
yours.  Belly  up  and  down  the  hatch." 

If  18-year-olds  are  going  to  get  booze— and 
they  are— then,  in  keeping  with  the  crazi- 
ness  of  the  game,  they  ought  to  have  to  do 
it  without  society's  blessing. 

One  of  every  two  Americans  can  expect  to 
be  involved  in  an  alcohol-related  traffic  acci- 
dent during  his  lifetime.  I  have  been  in 
mine,  and  I  was  the  one  with  the  alcohol  in 
my  brain.  I  finally  decided,  years  later,  that 
as  far  as  drinking  goes,  I  am  too  dumb  to 
participate.  This  gives  me  no  special  qualifi- 
cations to  speak  on  the  subject  of  state 
drinking  laws. 

But  I  don't  think  any  are  needed.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  look  at  a  map  of  the  United 
States  showing  the  states'  drinking  ages.  It 
is  a  jigsaw  puzzle  with  its  pieces  etched  in 
the  blood  of  our  young.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  FALMOUTH  EAGLE 
SCOUTS 


January  23,  1984 


January  23,  1984 


HON.  JOHN  R.  McKERNAN,  JR. 

or  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 
•  Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
honoring  Christopher  Smith  and 
James  Patterson,  of  Falmouth,  Maine, 
who  will  receive  the  Eagle  Scout 
Award  on  January  20. 

Christopher,  the  son  of  Richard  and 
M.  Robin  Smith,  is  a  sophomore  at 
Falmouth  High  School.  He  has  been 
active  in  school  politics  and  seeks  a 
career  in  either  business  management 
or  politics.  For  his  Eagle  Scout 
project.  Christopher  organized  a  group 
of  scouts  to  paint  a  building  for  the 
Falmouth  Little  League. 

James,  the  son  of  James  and  Chris- 
tine Patterson,  is  also  a  sophomore  at 
Falmouth  High  School.  He  is  planning 
to  join  the  Marines  after  high  school. 
James,  who  has  always  had  an  interest 
in  the  outdoors,  restored  parts  of  the 
Falmouth  nature  reserve  for  his  Eagle 
Scout  project.  The  task  included  gen- 
eral cleaning  and  remarking  of  the 
nature  trails  in  the  reserve. 

I  commend  the  parents,  friends,  and 
scout  leaders  of  these  two  young  men 
for  encouraging  them  in  their  pursuit 
of  excellence.  I  wish  the  new  Eagle 
Scouts  continued  success  in  the 
future.* 


CUTTING  THE  DEFICIT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  23.  1984 

m  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday.  January  4, 
1984,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Cutting  the  DtriciT 

The  federal  budget  outlook  is  alarming. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO) 
Just  estimated  that  if  the  federal  govern- 
ment maintained  its  current  spending  and 
taxing  policies,  the  annual  deficit  would  rise 
from  $194  billion  this  year  to  $280  billion  in 
1989.  adding  $1.3  trillion  to  the  national 
debt  in  six  years.  By  1990,  the  Interest  on 
the  national  debt  would  reach  $185  billion  a 
year,  a  sum  greater  than  the  whole  budget 
in  1969.  Even  on  optimistic  assumptions 
about  economic  growth,  the  deficit  would  be 
too  large  to  "outgrow  "  and  would  remain  in 
the  range  of  5%  to  6%  of  the  gross  national 
product  (ONP)  through  the  end  of  this 
decade.  A  1%  increase  in  real  ONP  would 
cut  the  deficit  a  mere  $12  billion. 

The  budget  is  out  of  control.  The  issue  is 
not  whether  to  cut  the  deficit,  but  when 
and  how. 

Some  people  say  that  we  should  reduce  it 
next  year.  Their  argument  is  that  the  econ- 
omy is  recovering  from  the  worst  recession 
of  the  postwar  period,  and  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  raise  taxes  or  reduce  spending 


until  the  economy  has  expanded  further. 
Besides,  major  spending  cuts  or  new  taxes 
must  be  put  in  place  gradually,  with  ad- 
vance notice  to  give  the  economy  time  to 
adjust. 

Other  people  say  that  the  economy  is  ex- 
panding so  rapidly  that  interest  rates  may 
rise  abruptly  and  bring  the  expansion  to  a 
halt.  They  argue  that  to  postpone  action  on 
the  deficit  until  1985  is  to  gamble  with  the 
economy.  They  point  out  that  while  the  def- 
icit took  at>out  one  eighth  of  all  savings 
from  1950  to  1980.  it  now  takes  50%  and 
soon  will  take  two  thirds. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  begin  cutting 
the  deficit  now.  The  advantages  of  a  smaller 
deficit  outweigh  the  disadvantages  of  spend- 
ing cuts  or  tax  increases.  Reducing  the  defi- 
cit is  painful,  but  the  deficit  itself,  if  left  un- 
attended, will  cause  pain  in  the  form  of  re- 
newed inflation,  high  interest  rates,  slug- 
gish investment,  slow  growth,  depressed  ex- 
ports, diminished  income,  and  lost  jobs.  Im- 
mediate 8M;tion  would  build  confidence  and 
would  permit  us  to  live  with  a  large  but 
shrinking  deficit  in  1984  and  1985.  If  we  did 
nothing,  however,  confidence  would  not  be 
there  and  the  economy  would  worsen  as  the 
deficit  grew. 

The  more  difficult  question  is  now  to  cut 
the  deficit.  The  military  takes  28%  of  the 
budget.  Social  security,  medicare,  and  other 
entitlemenU  take  52%.  Net  interest  takes 
11%.  These  items,  then,  take  more  than  90% 
together.  All  other  spending  consitutes  only 
10%.  We  cannot  ignore  the  10%.  but  it  has 
been  cut  already:  employment  programs 
have  been  trimmed  50%.  education  pro- 
grams 30%.  and  low-income  assistance  pro- 
grams 12%.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  further 
meaningful  cuts  in  total  spending  if  entitle- 
ments and  the  military  are  left  intact,  yet 
cutting  these  portions  of  the  budget  will  be 
painful.  President  Reagan  has  made  clear 
his  determination  to  increase  military 
spending,  social  security  spending  has  been 
curl)ed  already  by  last  years  bipartisan 
agreement,  and  medicare  costs  have  been 
rising  rapidly.  Not  much  can  be  done  with 
regard  to  net  interest.  It  is  simply  the  prod- 
uct of  other  economic  decisions. 

The  choices  on  the  revenue  side  are  just 
as  perplexing.  We  could  raise  tax  rates, 
broaden  the  base  of  existing  taxes,  or  intro- 
duce new  taxes.  The  first  choice  would  mag- 
nify existing  inequities  and  inefficiencies  in 
the  tax  code,  and  the  President  is  dead  set 
against  it  in  any  case.  The  second  choice 
would  be  particularly  disruptive  for  organi- 
zations that  have  made  extensive  plans 
based  on  present  tax  law.  The  third  choice 
probably  would  mean  a  sales  tax  of  some 
kind,  so  it  would  raise  a  lot  of  money  but 
also  would  affect  price  levels  adversely. 
Lurking  in  the  background  is  the  possibility, 
no  longer  quite  so  remote,  of  a  radical,  top- 
to-bottom  overhaul  of  the  tax  code. 

What  must  be  done?  I  subscribe  to  the 
view  that  a  large  deficit  continuing  into  the 
future  is  bad  for  the  economy.  It  represents 
the  most  serious  economic  threat  that  we 
face  today.  Thus.  I  think  that  a  joint  presi- 
dential-congressional initiative  is  needed  to 
attack  the  deficit.  There  must  be  a  commit- 
ment to  deficit  reduction  at  the  highest 
levels  of  government.  A  balanced  plan  of 
economically  sensible,  politically  feasible 
spending  cuts  and  tax  increases  is  the  best 
approach  to  take,  and  it  must  be  implement- 
ed in  a  way  that  does  not  constrain  econom- 
ic activity.  This  probably  means  that  taxes 
should  not  be  raised,  nor  spending  cut,  by 
substantial  amounts  in  1984.  All  measures 
should  be  enacted  a  year  or  so  before  they 


are  scheduled  to  take  effect  so  that  the 
economy  has  time  to  adjust.  It  will  take 
strong  leadership  from  the  President  and 
Congress  to  make  such  a  plan  work,  but  I 
think  that  people  are  willing  to  take  bitter 
economic  medicine  if  they  see  that  it  will 
help  cure  the  deficit. 

As  the  debate  on  the  deficit  intensifies 
and  sharpens,  a  number  of  points  should  be 
kept  in  mind.  One  of  the  most  important  is 
that  domestic  spending  should  not  be  sin- 
gled out  to  bear  the  brunt  of  blame  for  the 
deficit.  The  President"s  owti  economist  has 
shown  that  under  current  spending  and 
taxing  policies  from  1980  to  1988,  domestic 
spending  will  fall  as  a  percentage  of  the 
ONP  while  the  deficit  increases  because  tax 
receipts  will  go  down  while  military  spend- 
ing goes  up.  Congress  already  has  cut  do- 
mestic programs  to  the  point  that  all  non- 
defense  spending,  less  social  security,  medi- 
care, and  net  interest,  has  been  falling  and 
will  continue  to  fall  relative  to  the  size  of 
the  economy.  According  to  the  CBO.  it  will 
drop  from  8.8%  of  the  ONP  today  to  6.4%  in 
1989.  Defense  spending,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  rise  from  6.5%  of  the  GNP  today  to 
7.4%  in  1989. 

The  United  States  has  accumulated  more 
debt  in  the  past  few  years  than  it  did  during 
its  first  two  centuries  as  a  nation.  Still,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  deficit  will  abort  the  re- 
covery in  1984.  Rather,  it  is  the  deficit 
mounting  through  the  end  of  the  decade 
that  has  me  worried.  We  have  lost  our  grip 
on  the  budget  helm  and  have  let  the  ship  of 
our  economy  stray  into  uncharted  waters. 
Never  have  we  lived  beyond  our  means  on  so 
extravagant  a  scale.  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
the  anticipation  of  the  future  deficit  is  un- 
dermining the  foundations  of  our  economy 
even  as  the  current  deficit  quickens  the 
pace  of  the  recovery .• 


VOTING  RECORD  OF  MORRIS  K. 
UDALL,  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS  , 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  from  time  to  time 
to  list  my  votes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives here  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
people  of  Arizona  have  a  right  to  know 
where  I  stand  on  the  issues  decided  by 
the  House,  and  I  have  found  that 
printing  my  record  here  is  the  best 
way  to  provide  that  information. 

This  is  not  an  all-inclusive  list.  I 
have  omitted  noncontroversial  votes 
such  as  quorum  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  and  motions  to  approve  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily 
somewhat  short,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  constituents  will  have  ad- 
ditional questions  about  the  issues  de- 
scribed here.  So  I  invite  them  to  write 
me  for  specifics,  or  to  visit  my  district 
office  at  300  North  Main  in  Tucson  or 
1419  North  Third  Street,  suite  103,  in 
Phoenix. 

The  list  is  arranged  as  follows: 
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Key 

1.  Official  rollcall  number; 

2.  Number  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

3.  Title  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

4.  A  description  of  issue  being  voted  on; 

5.  The  date  of  the  action: 

6.  My  vote.  In  the  form  Y=yes,  N=no,  and 
NV  =  not  voting. 

7.  The  vote  of  the  entire  Arizona  delega- 
tion, in  the  form  (Yes-No-Not  voting); 

8.  An  indication  whether  the  motion  or 
amendment  was  passed  or  rejected;  and 

9.  The  total  vote. 

1.  Election  of  Speaker.  For  election  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  98th  Congress,  the  nominees  were 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  D-Mass.,  the  Speak- 
er since  1977.  and  Robert  H.  Michel.  R-Ill., 
minority  leader  since  1981.  O'Neill  was 
elected  260-155;  Y(2-3-0),  Jan.  3,  1983, 

2.  H.  Res.  5.  House  Rules.  Motion  to  order 
the  previous  question  (thus  ending  debate 
and  the  possibility  of  amendment)  on  the 
resolution  to  adopt  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  98th  Congress  as 
proposed  by  the  Democratic  Caucus.  Motion 
agreed  to  249-156:  Y(2-3-0).  Jan.  3. 

3.  H.  Res.  5.  House  Rules.  Motion  to 
commit  the  resolution  to  adopt  the  rules  of 
the  House  as  proposed  by  the  Democratic 
Caucus  to  a  select  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  rule  to  limit  legislative 
limitation  amendments  on  appropriations 
bills.  Motion  rejected  156-250:  N( 3-2-0),  Jan. 
3. 

4.  H.  Res.  16.  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth  and  Families.  Adoption  of  the 
resolution  to  establish  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and  Fami- 
lies, which  could  hold  hearings  but  would 
not  have  legislative  jurisdiction.  Adopted 
312-69:  Y(2-l-2).  Feb.  2. 

5.  H.  Res.  49.  Select  Committee  on  Narcot- 
ics Abuse  and  Control.  Adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution to  re-establish  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control. 
Adopted  290-77:  Y(3-l-l).  Feb.  8. 

6.  H.R.  816.  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion Pilot  Program  Extension.  Motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to 
extend  for  two  years  pilot  programs  in 
which  the  Small  Business  Administration 
determines  which  procurement  needs  of 
other  federal  agencies  could  be  met  by  so- 
cially and  economically  disadvantaged  small 
firms.  Motion  agreed  to  318-5:  Y(4-0-l), 
Feb.  15. 

7.  H.R.  1043.  Federal  Contracting  Oppor- 
tunities. Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  to  help  small  businesses  com- 
pete for  federal  contracts  by  creating  mini- 
mum time  periods  for  contract  solicitation 
notices  and  for  contract  bids.  Motion  agreed 
to  294-32:  Y<3-1-1).  Feb.  15. 

8.  H.R.  999.  American  Conservation  Corps. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  establish  an  American  Conservation 
Corps  to  provide  conservation  jobs  for  un- 
employed youth  on  public  and  Indian  lands. 
Motion  agreed  to  301-87:  Y(2-3-0).  Mar.  1. 

9.  H.R.  1310.  Emergency  Mathematics  and 
Science  Education  Act.  Adoption  of  the  rule 
(H.  Res.  109)  providing  for  House  floor  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  to  authorize  $325  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1984  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  in  fiscal  1985  to  Improve  mathe- 
matics and  science  education  in  U.S. 
schools,  and  $100  million  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1984-1988  to  promote  a  national 
policy  for  training  engineering,  technical 
and  scientific  personnel.  Adopted  393-0: 
Y(  5-0-0),  Mar.  2. 

10.  H.R.  1310.  Emergency  Mathematics 
and  Science  Education  Act.  Amendment  to 
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replace  the  postsecondary  assistance  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  with  a  "presidential  science 
and  mathematics  improvement  program" 
providing  $50  million  in  block  grants  to  the 
states  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 
for  math  and  science  programs.  Rejected 
92-323:  N(3-2-0).  Mar.  2.  -■ 

11.  H.R.  1310.  Emergency  Mathematttx 
and  Science  Education  Act.  Amendment  to 
replace  the  National  Teaching  Scholarship 
Program,  which  would  provide  two-year 
scholarships  to  train  teachers  in  math,  sci- 
ence or  a  critical  foreign  language,  with  a 
one-year  scholarship  program  to  retain  ex- 
isting teachers  in  other  fields  to  be  math 
and  science  teachers.  Rejected  138-276:  N(3- 
2-0).  Mar.  2. 

12.  H.R.  1310.  Emergency  Mathematics 
and  Science  Education  Act.  Passage  of  the 
bill  to  authorize  $325  million  in  fiscal  1984 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  fiscal 
1985  to  improve  mathematics  and  science 
education  In  U.S.  schools  and  $100  million 
In  each  of  fiscal  years  1984-1988  to  promote 
a  national  policy  for  training  engineering, 
technical  and  scientific  personnel.  Passed 
348-54:  NV(2-2-l),  Mar.  2. 

14.  H.R.  1718.  Emergency  Supplemental 
Appropriations.  Fiscal  1983.  Motion  to  order 
the  previous  question  on  the  rule  (H.  Res. 
113)  providing  for  House  floor  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  appropriate  $4.9  billion  for 
emergency  jobs  and  recession  relief  and  $5 
billion  for  the  unemployment  insurance 
system  in  fiscal  1983.  Motion  agreed  to  299- 
117:NV(2-2-l),  Mar.  3. 

15.  H.R.  1718.  Emergency  Supplemental 
Appropriations,  Fiscal  1983.  Adoption  of  the 
rule  (H.  Res.  113)  providing  for  House  floor 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  appropriate  $4.9 
billion  for  emergency  jobs  smd  recession 
relief  and  $5  billion  for  the  unemployment 
insurance  system  in  fiscal  1983.  Adopted 
300-103:  Y(2-2-l),  Mar.  3. 

16.  H.R.  1718.  Emergency  Supplemental 
Appropriations,  Fiscal  1983/Jobs.  Amend- 
ment to  require  that  75  percent  of  the  dis- 
cretionary funding  under  the  bill  be  spent 
in  areas  of  high  unemployment.  Adopted 
335-83:  Y(2-3-0),  Mar.  3. 

17.  H.R.  1718.  Emergency  Supplemental 
Appropriations,  Fiscal  1983/Jobs.  Motion  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  with  instructions  to  substitute  a 
GOP  alternative  that  would  shift  some 
funds  from  public  works  to  social  programs. 
Motion  rejected  158-256:  N(2-3-0),  Mar.  3. 

18.  H.R.  1718.  Emergency  Supplemental 
Appropriations,  Fiscal  1983/Jobs.  Passage  of 
the  bill  to  appropriate  $4,898,150,000  for 
emergency  jobs  and  recession  relief  and 
$5,033,000,000  for  advance  to  the  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund  in  fiscal  1983.  Passed  324- 
95:  Y{3-2-0),  Mar.  3. 

19.  H.R.  1296.  Payment-in-Kind  Tax  Act. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  permit  farmers  to  defer  income  tax 
payments  on  commodities  received  from  the 
1983  Payment-in-Kind  (PIK)  program,  and 
to  permit  land  idled  under  the  1983  program 
to  continue  to  qualify  as  active  farm  land 
for  estate  tax  purposes.  Motion  agreed  to 
401-1:  Y(5-0-0).  Mar.  8. 

20.  H.R.  1900.  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments. Amendment  to  gradually  raise  the 
normal  Social  Security  retirement  age  from 
65  to  67  after  the  year  2000.  and  to  delete 
provisions  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee bill  that  would  reduce  initial  l>enefit 
levels  beginning  in  the  year  2000  and  raise 
payroll  taxes  beginning  in  the  year  2015. 
Adopted  228-202:  Y(  5-0-0).  Mar.  9. 

21.  H.R.  1900.  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments. Amendment  to  substitute  a  .53  per- 
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centage  point  increase  in  the  payroll  tax 
rate  paid  by  both  employers  and  employees, 
effective  in  the  year  2010.  for  the  long-term 
benefit  cuts  and  payroll  tax  increases  in  the 
committee  bill.  Rejected  132-296:  N(  1-4-0). 
Mar.  9. 

22.  H.R.  1900.  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments. Amendment  to  gradually  raise  the 
normal  Social  Security  retirement  age  from 
65  to  67  after  the  year  2000.  and  to  delete 
provisions  that  would  reduce  initial  benefit 
levels  beginning  in  the  year  2000  and  raise 
payroll  taxes  beginning  in  the  year  2015. 
Adopted  230-200:  Y(5-0-0)  Mar.  9. 

23.  H.R.  1900.  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments. Passage  of  the  bill  to  revise  the 
Social  Security  retirement  program  to 
assure  the  solvency  of  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds:  to  change  the  way  hospitals  are 
reimbursed  for  treating  Medicare  patients: 
to  extend  the  federal  emergency  unemploy- 
ment l)enefits  program:  and  to  revise  bene- 
fits under  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  program  for  the  aged,  blind  and  dis- 
abled poor.  Passed  282-148:  Y( 3-2-0).  Mar.  9. 

24.  H.J.  Res.  13.  Nuclear  FYeeze.  Adoption 
of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  138)  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  and  reduc- 
tion in  nuclear  weapons.  Adopted  372-35: 
Y(3-2-0).  Mar.  16. 

25.  H.J.  Res.  13.  Nuclear  Freeze.  Amend- 
ment to  require  that  a  negotiated  nuclear 
weapons  freeze  make  provision  for  verifica- 
tion by  on-site  inspection,  as  necessary. 
Adopted.  426-0:  Y(5-0-0).  Mar.  16. 

26.  H.J  Res.  13.  Nuclear  Freeze.  Amend- 
ment to  give  nuclear  weapons  reductions  an 
equal  priority  with  a  weapons  freeze  as  an 
objective  of  arms  control  negotiations.  Re- 
jected 209-215:  N(3-l-l).  Mar.  16. 

27.  H.J.  Res.  13.  Nuclear  Freeze.  Motion  to 
limit  debate  on  the  Stratton  amendment. 
Motion  agreed  to  232-173:  Y(2-2-l).  Mar.  16. 

28.  H.J.  Res.  13.  Nuclear  Freeze.  Amend- 
ment to  the  Stratton.  D-NY.  amendment, 
stating  that,  consistent  with  the  overriding 
goal  of  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze,  nothing  in 
the  bill  would  prevent  maintenance  of  U.S. 
nuclear  forces.  Adopted  226-195:  Y(2-2-l). 
Mar.  16. 

29.  H.J.  Res.  13.  Nuclear  Freeze.  Motion  to 
strike  the  enacting  clause  (thus  killing  the 
bill).  Rejected  172-249:  N( 2-2-1).  Mar.  16. 

30.  H.J.  Res.  13.  Nuclear  Freeze.  Motion  to 
limit  debate.  Rejected  199-209:  Y(2-2-l). 
Mar.  16. 

31.  H.R.  1149.  Oregon  Wilderness.  Adop- 
tion of  the  nile  (H.  Res.  141)  providing  for 
house  floor  consideration  of  the  bill  to  des- 
ignate 1.13  million  acres  of  national  forest 
land  in  Oregon  as  federal  wilderness.  Adopt- 
ed 234-84:  Y(2-2-l),  Mar.  21. 

32.  H.R.  1149.  Oregon  Wilderness.  Substi- 
tute to  designate  no  wilderness  areas,  to 
exempt  from  judicial  review  the  Second 
Roadless  Area  Review  and  Evaluation 
(RARE  II)  environmental  Impact  statement 
only  for  the  state  of  Oregon,  and  to  release 
all  non-Wildemess  lands  in  Oregon  for 
other  uses.  Rejected  58-292:  N(3-l-l),  Mar. 
21. 

33.  H.R.  1149.  Oregon  Wilderness.  Substi- 
tute to  exclude  from  wilderness  designation 
any  lands  in  the  2nd  and  5th  congressional 
districts  of  Oregon.  Rejected  91-249:  N(2-l- 
2),  Mar.  21. 

34.  H.R.  1149.  Oregon  Wilderness.  Amend- 
ment to  allow  the  secretary  of  agriculture  to 
waive  any  provision  of  the  bill  shown  to 
cause  greater  unemployment.  Rejected  96- 
240:  N(3-2-0),  Mar.  21. 

35.  H.R.  1149.  Oregon  Wilderness.  Passage 
of  the  bill  to  designate  1.13  million  acres  of 
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national  forest  land  in  Oregon  as  federal 
wilderness.  Passed  252-93:  Y(2-3-0),  Mar.  21. 

37.  H.  Res.  127.  House  Committee  Fund- 
ing. Adoption  of  the  resolution  to  authc  rize 
$43.2  million  for  House  committees'  'inves- 
tigative" budgets  in  1983.  Adopted  262-141: 
Y(  2-3-0),  Mar.  22. 

38.  H.  Con.  Res.  91.  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion, Fiscal  1984.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H. 
Res.  144>  providing  for  House  floor  consider- 
ation of  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion to  set  budget  targets  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Sept.  30.  1984,  as  follows:  budget  au- 
thority, $936.6  billion:  outlays,  >863.6  bU- 
lion:  revenues,  $689.1  billion:  deficit,  $174.5 
billion.  The  resolution  also  set  preliminary 
goals  for  fiscal  1985-86,  revised  budget  levels 
for  fiscal  1983  and  Included  reconciliation 
instructions  requiring  House  committees  to 
recommend  legislative  savings  to  meet  the 
budget  targets.  Adopted  230-187:  Y(2-3-0), 
Mar.  22. 

39.  H.R.  1718.  Emergency  Supplemental 
Appropriations.  Fiscal  1983/Jobs.  Adoption 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide $15,589,034,000  in  fiscal  1983  supple- 
mental appropriatioru,  including  $4.6  billion 
for  emergency  jobs  and  recession  relief. 
Adopted  329-86:  Y(2-2-0),  Mar.  22. 

40.  H.R.  1718.  Emergency  Supplemental 
Appropriations,  Fiscal  1983/Jobs.  Motion 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment  governing 
the  distribution  of  jobs  funds  among  states, 
with  a  further  amendment  requiring  that  75 
percent  of  the  discretionary  funding  under 
the  bill  t>e  spent  in  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. Motion  rejected  132-277:  Y(4-l-0), 
Mar.  22. 

42.  H.  Con.  Res.  91.  First  Concurrent 
Budget  Resolution  Fiscal  1984.  Adoption  of 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution  to  set 
spending  and  revenue  targets  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1984,  as  follows: 
budget  authority,  $936.55  billion:  outlays, 
$863.55  billion:  revenues,  $689.1  billion:  defi- 
cit, $174.45  billion.  The  resolution  also  set 
preliminary  goals  for  fiscal  1983  and  includ- 
ed reconciliation  instructions  requiring 
House  commit  legislative  savings  to  meet 
the  budget  targeU.  Adopted  229-196  Y(2-3- 
0),  Mar.  23.* 


JAMES  MARSHALL  WRITES  ON 
UNESCO 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 
•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleag\ies  an 
article  printed  In  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer on  January  19.  1984,  authored 
by  a  distinguished  constituent.  James 
Marshall  of  New  Hope,  Pa. 

Jim  Marshall  is  an  attorney,  and  was 
first  admitted  to  the  hax  62  years  ago. 
During  his  long  career  he  has  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  public  service,  and 
he  served  from  1946-51  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO,  He  also  served  as  an  adviser 
to  U.S,  delegations  to  UNESCO  con- 
ferences in  Paris  in  1946,  Mexico  City 
In  1947,  and  Florence  in  1950. 

As  one  who  was  present  at  the 
founding  of  UNESCO.  Mr.  Marshall 
knows  the  value  of  having  an  active 
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international  organization  promoting 
the  sciences  and  arts  and  improving 
educational  standards  in  the  develop- 
ing world. 

Jim  Marshall  hopes,  as  I  do.  that 
UNESCO  can  fulfill  its  promise  and  its 
goals,  and  while  I  do  not  necessarily 
agree  with  Jim  Marshall  entirely 
about  UNESCO,  as  an  authority  on 
this  international  organization,  I  ask 
his  remarks  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

UNESCO:  Democracy  in  Action 
(By  James  Marshall) 

In  the  discussion  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  from  UNESCO,  one  impor- 
tant element  has  been  omitted,  that  is:  the 
blow  to  democracy. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  functions  of 
UNESCO  in  bringing  together  the  people  of 
the  world  in  the  fields  of  science,  art,  muse- 
ums and  education  and  the  activities  of 
UNESCO  in  improving  education  in  coun- 
tries where  illiteracy  is  the  rule  are  of  great 
benefit  to  the  United  States  and  can  only  be 
effectively  accomplished  through  an  inter- 
national agency.  It  is  true,  too,  that  the  bu- 
reaucracy of  UNESCO  is  loo  large  and 
wasteful.  But  then  we  make  the  same  criti- 
cism, do  we  not,  of  the  bureaucracies  of  our 
cities,  states  and  nation. 

I  doubt  that  the  budget  of  UNESCO  is  too 
great.  It  is  not  in  all  respects  properly  and 
effectively  used.  If  it  is  too  much  for  the 
United  States,  perhaps  we  could  reduce  our 
share  by  negotiation.  In  1950,  at  the 
UNESCO  Conference  in  Florence.  I  negoti- 
ated the  reduction  of  the  United  States' 
share  from  33  percent  to  30  percent  and 
since  then  our  contribution  has  been  re- 
duced to  25  percent.  But  a  great  nation  like 
ours  should  not  run  away  because  we  feel 
we  are  asked  to  pay  more  than  our  proper 
share  today. 

However,  what  troubles  me  most  is  that  a 
democracy,  one  of  the  great  democracies  of 
the  world,  the  model  for  many  other  states, 
should  resign,  be  a  quitter,  because  some 
majority  votes  do  not  satisfy  us.  What  is  de- 
mocracy all  about  if  it  is  not  that  the  minor- 
ity does  not  merely  abide  by  a  majority  vote 
but  has  the  inherent  right  and,  perhaps, 
duty  to  try  and  change  the  majority  in  its 
favor?  By  withdrawing  from  UNESCO  we 
are  rejecting  these  very  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  democracy. 

Properly,  we  have  rejected  the  attempts 
of  UNESCO  to  limit  freedom  of  the  press 
but  even  the  proposed  resolution  in  this  re- 
spect that  we  oppose,  while  it  might  injure 
our  free  coverage  of  world  news  in  some 
countries,  would  not  blanket  it. 

The  argument  about  politics  in  UNESCO 
becomes  laughable.  A  good  case  could  be 
made  as  to  our  own  political  uses  of 
UNESCO.* 
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ARMS  CONTROL:  WHERE  DO  WE 
GO  PROM  HERE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  January  11, 
1984,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 


Arms  Control:  Where  Do  We  Go  From 
Here? 

For  the  first  time  in  almost  15  years,  the 
arms  control  dialogue  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  broken  off. 
Soviet-American  talks  on  long-range  nuclear 
weapons,  begun  in  1969,  have  been  recessed 
indefinitely.  The  Soviet  Union  walked  out 
of  the  negotiations  on  intermediate-range 
missiles  after  the  United  States  began  de- 
ploying a  new  set  of  such  missiles  in  Europe. 
All  bargaining  toward  a  comprehensive  nu- 
clear test  ban.  toward  limits  on  anti-satellite 
weapons,  and  toward  conventional  force  cut- 
backs in  Europe  has  been  suspended. 
Coming  at  a  time  of  superpower  tension, 
these  events  suggest  that  the  arms  control 
dialogue  may  be  reaching  a  dead  end. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  arms  con- 
trol is  but  one  aspect  of  our  complex  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union.  Progress  on 
it  will  be  minimal  if  overall  relations  do  not 
improve.  Also,  we  should  not  sisk  more  of 
arms  control  than  it  can  give.  Talks  cannot 
dispel  the  threat  of  nuclear  war,  but  they 
may  help  create  an  environment  in  which 
there  will  be  no  incentive  to  use  nuclear 
weapons.  Then,  too,  we  should  acknowldge 
that  modernization  of  our  armed  forces 
must  accompany  arms  control.  Deterrence 
begins  to  lose  its  meaning  as  weapon  sys- 
tems age  and  become  less  reliable.  Further- 
more, we  should  admit  that  time  is  of  the 
essence.  Existing  arms  control  agreements 
are  breaking  down  already,  no  nuclear  arms 
control  accord  has  gone  into  force  since 
1972.  and  new  nuclear  weapons  are  harder 
than  ever  to  detect,  so  verification  of  com- 
pliance with  agreements  will  be  less  certain 
than  before. 

These  sobeT  facts  should  not  cause  us  to 
despair.  I  do  not  share  the  often-expressed 
view  that  arms  control  is  not  in  our  national 
interest.  Successful  arms  control  agree- 
ments are  rare,  but  modest  ones  may  be 
useful.  Accords  have  kept  certain  technol- 
ogies, such  as  anti-ballistic  missiles,  out  of 
the  arms  race.  They  have  allowed  us  to  de- 
velop a  system  to  slow  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  other  countries.  They  have 
opened  avenues  of  communication  and  coop- 
eration between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  extent  of  communication 
and  cooperation  over  the  last  40  years  has 
been  disappointing,  but  it  should  not  be  dis- 
counted entirely. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that 
progress  on  arms  control  can  continue,  and 
even  accelerate,  and  that  small  but  positive 
steps  toward  better  security  can  be  taken. 
Progress  is  more  likely  if  we  see  arms  con- 
trol as  it  should  be  seen— as  a  part  of  our 
national  security  policy,  a  process  as  impor- 
tant as  the  formulation  of  the  defense 
budget.  Defense  and  arms  control  are  not  al- 
ternate strategies  to  keep  the  nation  secure. 
They  are  complementary  features  of  the 
quest  for  national  security,  and  they  sup- 
port one  another. 

Obviously,  we  must  resist  Soviet  pressure 
for  arms  control  agreements  that  neither 
trim  nuclear  arsenals,  promote  strategic  sta- 
bility, nor  provide  for  verification  of  compli- 
ance. However,  if  there  is  to  be  progress, 
Washington  cannot  wait  for  Moscow  to 
make  the  first  move.  Our  proposals  must  be 
fair  and  balanced,  we  must  be  ready  for  the 
give-and-take  of  real  bargaining,  and  we 
must  seek  ways  of  breaking  deadlocks.  With 
these  ideas  in  mind,  we  should  take  the  fol- 
lowing steps  now: 
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1.  Restart  high-level  dialogue:  It  has  been 
more  than  a  year  since  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Gromyko  met  for  a  thorough  review 
of  Soviet-American  relations.  High-level 
contacts  do  not  guarantee  agreement,  but 
without  them  progress  is  unlikely. 

2.  Merge  talks  on  long-  and  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  weapons:  A  merger  of  the  two 
negotiations  would  give  Moscow  a  face- 
saving  way  to  return  to  the  table.  Also,  it 
might  lead  to  tradeoffs  In  the  negotiations. 
While  it  would  not  solve  all  problems, 
merger  would  eliminate  some  artificial  dis- 
tinctions now  being  drawn  among  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  two  sides.  The  Soviets,  for 
their  own  reasons,  probably  will  move  in 
this  direction,  and  we  should  be  prepared 
with  our  own  proposal  for  a  comprehensive 
agreement  on  all  long-  and  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  weapons. 

3.  Energize  the  talks  with  three  steps:  (a) 
We  should  appoint  a  new.  highly  qualified 
negotiator.  He  should  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  President  and  Congress,  (b)  We 
should  seek  to  achieve  results  step  by  step. 
Experience  with  the  Soviets  suggests  that 
they  do  not  accept  radical  shifts  in  negotia- 
tions, but  instead  favor  using  each  limita- 
tion as  the  basis  for  another  limitation  at 
the  next  level,  (c)  Regular  and  frequent  con- 
tacts between  American  and  Soviet  officials 
at  lower  levels  are  essential  and  should  not 
be  viewed  as  a  concession.  Each  side  needs 
to  hear  what  the  other  side  has  to  say. 

4.  Develop  a  new  framework  for  compro- 
mise: New  efforts  will  be  needed  to  close  the 
gap  between  the  proposals  of  the  two  sides. 
Neither  proposal  has  addressed  directly  the 
fundamental  concerns  of  the  other  side. 
The  American  proposal  emphasizes  cut- 
backs in  the  number  of  warheads  on  land- 
based  ballistic  missiles  (where  Moscow  has 
concentrated  most  of  its  nuclear  arsenal), 
but  allows  Washington  to  deploy  the  MX 
missile  and  the  Trident  II  missile.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  vague  about  restrictions  on 
bombers  and  cruise  missiles,  areas  of  con- 
cern to  the  Soviets.  The  Soviet  proposal  fol- 
lows SALT  II  closely  in  that  it  calls  for  cut- 
backs In  the  number  of  launchers  (missiles 
and  bombers).  The  Reagan  Administration, 
however,  did  not  support  SALT  II  and  has 
criticized  it  sharply  in  the  past.  One  possible 
way  out  of  the  impasse  might  be  a  compro- 
mise in  which  the  United  States  would 
accept  reductions  in  launchers  if  the  Soviet 
Union  agreed  to  reductions  in  land-based 
ballistic  missile  warheads.  Thus,  the  com- 
promise would  consist  of  two  parallel  reduc- 
tion schedules  based  on  the  American  and 
Soviet  proposals  already  up  for  discussion  In 
Geneva. 

5.  Take  other  steps  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war:  Even  if  reductions  like  these 
are  achieved,  both  sides  will  continue  to 
hold  massive  nuclear  arsenals.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  therefore  must 
press  forward  with  measures  to  improve 
crisis  communication,  to  avoid  miscalcula- 
tions, and  to  stop  the  proliferation  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  to  other  nations  or  to  terror- 
ists.* 
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REMARKS  BY  UDC  PRESIDENT 
ROBERT  L.  GREEN  AT  THE  IN- 
STALLATION OF  BOARD  OP 
COUNCILORS 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 

Remarks  by  Robert  L.  Green,  President, 

University  op  the  District  op  Columbia 

There  is  a  well-known  expression  about 
business,  dating  back  to  the  1920s,  that  as- 
serts. "The  business  of  business  is  business." 

That  statement  has  a  cold-hearted  ring  to 
it  that  may  have  been  true  of  American 
business  at  one  time.  But  today  there  is 
more  to  business  than  simply  going  into  the 
marketplace  with  a  product  or  a  service. 

As  many  American  corporations  and  busi- 
ness men  and  women  continue  to  demon- 
strate, the  business  of  business  is  also  social 
responsibility  and  good  citizenship.  For 
many  businesses,  the  business  of  business 
includes  investing  their  resources  in  ways 
that  strengthen  our  social,  economic  and  po- 
litical systems. 

American  business  has  a  long  and  impres- 
sive record  of  support  for  the  arts,  the 
schools,  community  development,  and  social 
and  scientific  research  at  our  c611eges  and 
universities. 

Business  has  loaned  executives  to  local 
and  national  government  agencies  for  short- 
term  projects  and  to  universities  for  visiting 
professorships. 

Corporate  foundations  and  private  citi- 
zens have  made  gifts  to  universities  for  en- 
dowed chairs,  for  buildings  and  equipment, 
for  scholarships  and  for  programs  to  broad- 
en and  enrich  educational  opportunities  for 
students. 

The  generosity  of  business  to  public 
higher  education— expressed  in  both  dollars 
and  executive  time— is  crucial  to  institutions 
such  as  UDC.  It  provides  a  margin  of  excel- 
lence. It  spells  the  difference  between  the 
merely  adequate  and  the  truly  great  col- 
leges and  universities  of  our  nation. 

More  and  more,  higher  education  and  the 
business  community  have  come  to  under- 
stand the  value  of  jointly  addressing  the 
problems  and  goals  in  which  we  have  a 
common  interest.  Along  with  financial  sup- 
port is  the  real  need  for  coop>eration  ...  co- 
operation that  is  exemplified  by  a  meaning- 
ful, long-term  involvement  l)etween  repre- 
sentatives of  the  university  and  the  business 
community  .  .  .  and  that,  I  believe,  is  why 
we  are  gathered  here  this  evening. 

The  need  for  cooperation  between  busi- 
ness and  academia  has  never  lieen  greater 
and  our  areas  of  mutual  interest  and  con- 
cern have  been  more  clearly  evident. 

The  contemporary  world  of  work  and  the 
nature  of  careers  are  undergoing  extensive 
change.  And  the  change  pi-ogress  presents 
us,  as  educators  and  business  people,  with 
an  agenda  of  challenges. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  we  face  to- 
gether arises  from  the  growth  of  technology 
and  the  shift  to  a  knowledge-intensive  econ- 
omy that  requires  a  highly  skilled  and  pro- 
fessional workforce.  The  new  technologies 
that  are  altering  the  profile  of  American 
business  are  also  affecting  the  university 
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curriculum,  research,  and  what  takes  place 
in  the  classroom. 

These  challenges  are  not  unwelcomed. 
They  present  well-defined  opportunities  to 
work  cooperatively  toward  outcomes  that 
can  be  mutually  l)eneficial. 

Ac  9  nnhitr  universitv.  we  have  a  major  re- 
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to  negotiate  all  textile  trade  agree- 
ments. Bilateral  agreements  have  been 
negotiated  with  major  foreign  import- 
ers of  textile  and  apparel  products 
under  the  1981  Multifiber  Agreement 
in  an  effort  to  control  trade  in  most 
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minimum  quota  level  by  20  percent  or 
more; 

Mandate  that  the  USTR  provide  an 
antisurge  agreement  to  limit  the 
import  of  any  annual  quota  to  no 
more  than  one-third  during  any  calen- 
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„r^       riar  nimrtpr: 


another  fateful  date  passed  virtually  unno- 
ticed. It  was  the  day  when,  but  for  the  poor 
marksmanship  of  an  Italian  immigrant 
named  Guiseppe  Zangara,  the  name 
■M'ami"  would  have  joined  "Dallas"  and 
"Ford's  Theater"  in  the  history  of  infamy. 

Fifty  years  ago.  on  Feb.  15.  1933,  the  un- 
cmnloved     hrirklaver.    Zaneara.     boueht    a 
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reaching  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  well  as  the  problems  our  ne- 
gotiators, are  having  in  determining 
fact  and  fiction  in  the  Soviet  ap- 
proach. It  does  appear,  according  to 
Ambassador  Nitze,  that  we  were  very 
close  to  reaching  an  agreement  last 
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based.  During  the  following  year,  substan- 
tive progress  in  the  negotiations  was  stale- 
mated. 

During  the  early  sununer  of  1983,  Mr. 
Kvitslnsky  told  me  that  he  considered  the 
round  beginning  in  September  to  be  the  one 
in  which  the  "end  game"  would  be  played 
out.  He  told  me  that   durinE  the  summer 
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curriculum,  research,  and  what  takes  place 
in  the  classroom 

These  challenges  are  not  unwelcomed. 
They  present  well-defined  opportunities  to 
work  cooperatively  toward  outcomes  that 
can  be  mutually  beneficial. 

As  a  public  university,  we  have  a  major  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  training  and  retrain- 
ing for  District  residents  that  will  enable 
them  to  meet  the  qualifications  and  skills 
needed  by  business. 

Business  can  reciprocate  by  helping  us  to 
develop  internships  and  other  means  of 
linking  job  participation  to  our  students' 
academic  pursuits. 

In  turn,  the  university  can  seek  out  and  be 
responsive  to  your  ideas  for  curriculimi 
modification  and  teaching  techniques,  based 
on  your  practical  experience. 

As  the  business  community  identifies 
problem  areas  within  the  local  economy,  the 
university  can  reciprocate  with  useful  ap- 
plied research  and  with  technical  assistance 
to  business,  particularly  the  smaller  busi- 
nesses and  the  newer  entrepreneurs. 

The  university,  with  iU  pool  of  faculty 
talent  and  research  capability,  can  be  a  part 
of  the  team  that  seeks  to  attract  greater 
capital  investment  and  new  business  and  in- 
dustry to  the  Washington  area. 

The  cooperative  cycle  can  go  on  and  on. 
contributing  to  the  social  and  economic 
health  of  the  Washington  area. 

Tonight,  as  I  welcome  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Councillors  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Business  and  Public  Management.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this 
occasion  to  the  university  and  the  city. 

The  Board  of  Councillors  represents  the 
high  quality  and  the  commitment  to  coop 
eration  of  Washington  business  and  its  busi- 
ness leadership.  It  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  UDC  College  of  Business  and  Public 
Management  Furthermore,  it  represents  an 
important  move  toward  a  personal  goal  I 
have  as  president  to  build  a  series  of  perma- 
nent and  productive  bridges  between  UDC 
and  the  various  community  constituencies 

w6  scrv'c 

Thank  you  for  your  willingness  to  contrib- 
ute your  time,  your  knowledge  and  your  ex- 
perience to  the  university.  You  are  making 
an  investment  that  I  am  convinced  will  be 
repaid  handsomely.* 


TO  ESTABUSH  A  COMMITTEE 
FXDR  THE  IMPLEMENTATION 
OF  TEXTILE  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENTS 

HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

or  SOtTTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OT  Ri3>RESENTATIVXS 

Monday.  January  23,  1984 


•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Committee  for 
the  Implementation  of  Trade  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1984.  a  bill  to  promote  full 
and  effective  enforcement  of  textile 
trade  agreements  and  limitations  on 
the  level  of  textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports entering  this  country  each  year. 
The  Committee  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  Trade  Agreement  was  created 
by  Executive  Order  11651  under  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  March  3.  1972.  There 
were  revisions  to  the  order  in  1980  to 
give  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
voting  powers  and  specific  authority 
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to  negotiate  all  textile  trade  agree- 
ments. Bilateral  agreements  have  been 
negotiated  with  major  foreign  import- 
ers of  textile  and  apparel  products 
under  the  1981  Multifiber  Agreement 
in  an  effort  to  control  trade  in  most 
textile  goods  manufactured  from  man- 
made  fibers,  wool,  cotton  and  the 
blends  thereof.  To  date,  more  than  26 
bilateral  agreements  have  been  forged 
with  low-cost  foreign  suppliers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  domestic 
growth  rate  of  these  products  has 
been  claimed  to  be  about  I  Mi  percent 
and  the  level  of  imports  negotiated 
with  the  three  major  suppliers- 
Taiwan.  Korea,  and  Hong  Kong-will 
grow  at  an  average  rate  of  less  than  1 
percent,  the  growth  rate  for  the 
fourth  major  foreign  supplier,  China, 
is  expected  to  reach  a  10.1 -percent  in- 
crease above  the  1983  levels.  In  1981 
China  exceeded  Japan  as  the  fourth 
major  importer  of  textile  goods. 

In    spite    of    these    bilateral    agree- 
ments, between  1972  and  1982  the  U.S. 
textile  and  apparel  output  declined  by 
over    10    percent    while    imports    in- 
creased   nearly    23    percent.    Employ- 
ment in  the  Industry  has  declined  by 
over  20  percent  and  the  level  of  cur- 
rent imports  is  equivalent  to  approxi- 
mately 800,000  textile  jobs.  Textile  un- 
employment is  expected  to  increase  by 
400,000  if  the  current  trend  continues. 
Additionally,  imports  of  textile  and 
apparel  reached  the  highest  11-month 
level  in  history  from  January-Novem- 
ber 1983  with  a  24-percent  surge  over 
the  1982  level.  October  1983  was  the 
second  highest  month  in  history  since 
the      Government      began      keeping 
records  22  years  ago. 

On  December  1983  the  President  an- 
nounced   a    new    plan    to    determine 
•market   disruption."   Since   this   an- 
nouncement the  Department  of  Com- 
merce  and   other   executive   agencies 
have  not  produced  any  information  on 
the  impact  this  new  policy  will  have 
on  the  textile  import  problem  or  what 
countries  and  categories  will  be  affect- 
ed. Early  last  fall  I  began  preparing 
legislation    which    would    put    some 
teeth  into  the  textile  import  program 
by  statutorily   authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee   for    the    Implementation    of 
Trade  Agreements. 
The  provisioris  of  my  bill  will: 
Give  Congress  the  power  to  regulate 
the  Committee   for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  Trade  Agreements  (CITA)  in 
order  to  place  stronger  limits  on  im- 
ports  which    are    life-threatening   to 
American  textile  and  apparel; 

Give  CITA  authority  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  appropriate  officials  or 
agencies  of  the  United  States  to  carry 
out  textile  trade  agreements; 

Authorize  the  conunittee  to  recom- 
mend that  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive (USTR)  negotiate  with  an  import- 
ing country  if  the  total  quantity  of  im- 
ports in  any  calendar  year  exceeds  the 
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minimum  quota  level  by  20  percent  or 

more; 

Mandate  that  the  USTR  provide  an 
antisurge  agreement  to  limit  the 
import  of  any  annual  quota  to  no 
more  than  one-third  during  any  calen- 
dar quarter; 

Provide  that  if  at  the  close  of  the 
90th  day  after  the  USTR  has  made  a 
call  for  consultation  with  a  foreign 
nation  and  ain  agreement  is  not 
reached,  the  President  may  set  the 
import  quota  levels; 

Require  that  any  quota  established 
must  provide  terms  which  minimize 
the  disruption  to  the  U.S.  market  and 
protect  American  jobs; 

Prevent  countries  from  carrying  over 
unused  quotas  to  other  years;  thereby 
averting  a  huge  supply  of  products 
from  flowing  into  the  U.S.  market  in  a 
short  period  of  time  which  would  dis- 
rupt the  American  textile  and  apparel 
trade; 

Authorize  the  committee  to  recom- 
mend actions  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs  to  implement  all  agreements 
and  arrangement. 

My  legislation,  unlike  the  Presi- 
dent's plan,  provides  for  a  "trigger" 
mechanism.  This  trigger  automatically 
requires  the  Committee  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  Trade  Agreements  to  re- 
quest that  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive call  for  consulations  when  imports 
reach  a  certain  level.  This  trigger  is  in- 
cluded because  1  am  not  completely 
convinced  that  the  administration's 
new  definition  of  'market  disruption" 
would  be  implemented  and  executed 
sufficiently  to  meaningfully  restrict 
textile  imports. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation  which 
would  go  far  in  assisting  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  obtaining  its  traditional 
place  in  the  world  textile  market.* 


GUN  CONTROL 

HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

or  rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  23.  1984 
•  Mr.     LEHMAN     of     Florida.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues    a    very    perceptive    article 
that  was  printed  in  the  Miami  Herald 
about  gun  control.  It  is  indeed  unfor- 
tunate that  Congress  has  still  not  en- 
acted handgun  control  legislation. 
Assassin's  Weapon 
Voices   from   the   past   can   take   on   the 
tragic  poignance  of  the  Trojan  princess  Cas- 
sandra, who  was  blessed  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy   but  cursed   with   the   burden   of 
never  being  believed.   This   year  marks  a 
doubly  appropriate  time  for  such  a  reflec- 
tion because  it  is  a  doubly  important  anni- 
versary date  in  the  annals  of  America's  fail- 
ure to  control  the  proliferation  of  firearms. 
Last  Tuesday  marked  the  widely  observed 
20th   anniversary   of   the   assassination   of 
President  John  F.   Kennedy.   In  February 


another  fateful  date  passed  virtually  unno- 
ticed. It  was  the  day  when,  but  for  the  poor 
marksmanship  of  an  Italian  immigrant 
named  Guiseppe  Zangara.  the  name 
'Miami  "  would  have  joined  "Dallsis"  and 
"Ford's  Theater"  in  the  history  of  infamy. 

Fifty  years  ago.  on  Feb.  15.  1933.  the  un- 
employed bricklayer.  Zangara.  bought  a 
pistol  from  a  Miami  Avenue  pawnshop. 
Later  the  same  day  he  joined  the  excited 
crowd  in  Bayfront  Park,  concealing  both 
the  pistol  and  his  plan  to  kill  FYanklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  to  be  inaugu- 
rated President  on  March  4.  Missing  his 
target.  Zangara  killed  Chicago  Mayor  Anton 
Cermak. 

At  the  defendant's  sentencing,  four  days 
after  Mayor  Cermak's  death.  Dade  Circuit 
Judge  Uly  O.  Thompson  offered  remarks 
from  the  bench  that  bear  repeating: 

"It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Con- 
gress of  these  United  States  should  immedi- 
ately pass  legislation,  or  an  act.  for  the  con- 
fiscation of  all  firearms  that  may  be  carried 
and  concealed  about  the  person  of  anyone. 
It  is  a  ridiculous  state  of  society,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  an  assassin  may  be  permitted  to 
arm  himself  and  go  at  liberty  throughout 
the  land,  killing  whom  he  will. 

•Three  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  been  assassinated.  .  .  .  Out  of  every  10. 
one  has  been  killed,  so  far,  by  an  assas- 
sin. .  .  .  And  yet  the  people  of  the  country 
steadfastly  permit  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  possession  of  such  deadly  and  useless 
weapons.  I  say  useless'  for  this  reason:  A 
pistol  in  the  hands  of  an  assassin  is  sure 
death  and  murder,  while  a  pistol  in  the 
hands  of  good  people,  and  the  good  people 
of  this  country,  is  about  the  most  useless 
weapon  of  defense  with  which  you  can  arm 
yourselves. 

•The  alarming  part  of  it  is.  in  this  particu- 
lar, that  no  man  living  could  foresee  what 
might  have  happened  had  Mr.  Zangara  been 
successful  in  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt." 

Little  has  changed  since  February  1933. 
An  unbalanced  man.  suffering  chronic  "pain 
in  the  belly."  driven  by  poverty  to  hatred  of 
the  wealthy  and  powerful,  still  can  buy  a 
cheap  handgun  and  train  it  on  a  President. 
John  Hinckley,  driven  by  other  destructive 
emotions,  did. 

No  law  could  guarantee  the  safety  of 
public  figures.  But  it  is  significant  that  Zan- 
gara first  tried  to  buy  a  sawed-off  shotgun, 
a  weapon  with  which  he  would  have  been 
more  likely  to  hit  FDR.  The  purchase  of 
that  weapon,  however,  required  a  permit. 
Zangara  thus  switched  to  his  second  choice, 
a  .32-caliber  pistol. 

"A  ridiculous  state  of  society."  Judge 
Thompson  called  it  50  years  ago.  It  still  is.» 


A  PERSPECTIVE  ON  THE  INF 
TALKS 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  last 
Thursday's  New  York  Times,  the  chief 
negotiator  for  the  United  States  at  the 
intermediate-range  nuclear  force  talks 
in  Geneva,  Ambassador  Paul  H.,Nitze, 
provided  a  very  detailed  background  to 
the  current  stalemate  in  the  INF 
talks.  My  colleagues  should  note  the 
great    difficulty    we    are    having    in 
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reaching  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  well  as  the  problems  our  ne- 
gotiators, are  having  in  determining 
fact    and    fiction    in    the    Soviet    ap- 
proach. It  does  appear,  according  to 
Ambassador  Nitze,  that  we  were  very 
close  to  reaching  an  agreement  last 
fall. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  19,  1984] 
The  U.S.  Negotiator's  View  or  Geneva 
Talks 
(By  Paul  H.  Nitze) 
(On  Jan.  12,  the  Op-Ed  page  carried  an  ar- 
ticle by  Yuli  Kvitsinsky.  the  Soviet  Union's 
chief  negotiator  in  the  Intermediate-range 
nuclear  missile  talks  in  Geneva,  that  was  an 
abridged  version  of  his  first  detailed  person- 
al   account   of   the   negotiations.    Paul    H. 
Nitze,  the  United  States  negotiator,  offers 
the  following  account.) 

Washington.— In  order  to  assess  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Soviet  Union's  refusal  to 
resume  negotiations  on  intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces,  it  is  worth  examining  the 
evolution  of  those  talks  and  the  develop- 
ment, over  time,  of  the  United  States'  and 
Soviet  Union's  negotiating  positions.  Such 
an  examination  makes  clear  the  lengths  to 
which  America  is  prepared  to  go  in  seeking 
an  equitable,  meaningful  solution.  Equally 
clear  is  Moscow's  pursuit  of  a  one-sided  out- 
come that  would  preserve  its  military  advan- 
tage and  monopoly  in  this  category  of  weap- 
ons. 

President  Reagan  and  General  Secretary 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  publicly  outlined  their 
respective  initial  positions  shortly  before 
the  I.N.F.  negotiations  began.  During  the 
initial  round,  the  American  delegation  took 
the  initiative  and  presented  a  draft  treaty 
text  that  spelled  out  in  detail  how  it 
thought  the  various  Issues  could  and  should 
be  dealt  with.  In  the  second  round,  the 
Soviet  side  clarified  its  position  and  submit- 
ted a  draft  treaty  text  spelling  out  its  ap- 
proach. By  that  time,  both  sides  pretty 
thoroughly  understood  each  other's  posi- 
tions and  the  issues  dividing  them. 

Ambassador  Yuli  Kvitsinsky  had  proved 
himself  during  these  first  two  rounds  to  be 
sharp  and  intelligent,  an  accomplished  dip- 
lomat able  to  rise  above  the  deadening  hand 
of  the  Soviet  bureaucratic  process.  When  he 
wishes,  he  can  be  charming.  His  focus  is  en- 
tirely political.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  any 
statement  is  only  of  secondary  interest  to 
him.  After  a  period  of  time.  I  came  to  think 
I  could  generally,  though  not  always,  sort 
the  true  from  the  false  In  what  he  said. 

In  July  1982.  Mr.  Kvitsinsky  and  I  agreed 
to  attempt  to  develop  a  complete  package  of 
reciprocal  concessions  that,  if  accepted  by 
both  Governments,  would  resolve  all  the 
principal  outstanding  issues.  This  would  be 
done  without  commitment  by  either  <jov- 
emment.  If  both  sides  could  agree  to  the 
package,  then  they  could  be  sure  that  their 
concessions  were  couterbalanced  by  conces- 
sions of  the  other  side.  The  result  was  the 
"walk  in  the  woods"  formula  that  essential- 
ly would  have  restricted  each  side  to  no 
more  than  75  missile  launchers  and  preclud- 
ed deployment  of  American  Pershing  2's  in 
the  European  area,  and  would  have  frozen 
Soviet  launchers  at  90  in  Soviet  Asia. 

I  heard  nothing  from  the  Soviet  side 
during  the  summer  break.  Then,  in  Septem- 
ber 1982,  in  a  private  meeting,  Mr.  Kvit- 
sinsky handed  my  a  copy  of  his  instructions 
flatly  rejecting  all  the  principles  on  which 
the   'walk  in  the  woods"  formula  had  been 
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based.  During  the  following  year,  substan- 
tive progress  in  the  negotiations  was  stale- 
mated. 

During  the  early  summer  of  1983,  Mr. 
Kvitsinsky  told  me  that  he  considered  the 
round  begiiuiing  in  September  to  be  the  one 
in  which  the  '•end  game"  would  be  played 
out.  He  told  me  that  during  the  summer 
recess  he  would  be  working  on  his  instruc- 
tions for  that  "end  game."^ 

The  •end  game"  began  Sept.  22  with 
President  Reagan's  offering  substantial  con- 
cessions on  limiting  aircraft:  on  including,  in 
effect,  a  subceiling  on  American  I.N.F.  mis- 
siles in  Europe  within  a  global  ceiling  on 
such  missiles;  and  on  allocating  reductions 
between  Pershing  2's  and  cruise  missiles. 

The  Oct.  27  edition  of  Pravda  carried  an 
interview  with  Yuri  V.  Andropov  offering  to 
reduce  Soviet  SS-20  deployments  in  Europe 
to  140.  to  halt  further  SS-20  deployments  in 
the  Far  East  upon  the  entry  into  force  of  an 
agreement  limiting  intermediate  riinge  mis- 
siles in  Europe,  and  to  change  Moscow's  pro- 
posal on  limiting  aircraft  to  something  not 
too  far  from  Mr.  Reagan's  aircraft  proposal. 

Mr.  Kvitsinsky  told  me  about  the  Andro- 
pov interview  at  a  dinner  party  Oct.  26. 
Later  that  evening,  he  surprised  me  by 
saying,  '"Why  don't  you  propose  equal  re- 
ductions?" I  reminded  him  that  a  year  earli- 
er, he  had  told  me  this  idea  was  unaccept- 
able to  Moscow.  He  then  said  his  present 
idea  was  different,  that  it  would  bring 
Soviet  SS-20  launchers  in  Europe  dowTi  to 
120.  and.  more  importantly,  provide  a  way 
around  the  issue  of  compensation  for  Brit- 
ish and  French  systems.  Some  days  later.  I 
asked  him  a  number  of  questions  to  clarify 
exactly  what  he  had  in  mind. 

On  Nov.  12.  Mr.  Kvitsinsky  called  and 
asked  to  meet  me  the  next  morning.  At  that 
meeting,  he  said  that  he  was  instructed  to 
teU  me  that  if  Washington  proposed  equal 
reductions  in  Europe  by  572  on  both  sides, 
Moscow  would  accept  the  proposal.  Mr. 
Kvitsinsky,  curiously,  has  since  character- 
ized that  proposal  as  one  that  I  had  initiat- 
ed. Of  course,  this  formulation  perpetuated 
the  Soviet  insistence  on  retaining  a  monopo- 
ly of  I.N.F.  missiles  against  zero  for  the 
NATO  alliance,  a  position  we  have  always 
rejected.  So.  I  told  him  I  could  not  imagine 
that  Washington  would  transform  this 
Soviet  proposal  into  an  American  proposal 
but  that  I  would  immediately  tell  Washing- 
ton what  he  had  said.  I  did.  Washington  in- 
formed our  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion allies.  On  Nov.  17.  the  Soviet  Embassy 
in  Bonn  delivered  a  note  to  the  West 
German  Government  saying  that  I— not  the 
Russians— had  proposed  reductions  to  about 
120  missiles  on  the  Soviet  side  and  zero  on 
the  American  side  and  that  Washington  was 
likely  to  reject  my  proposal.  Later,  similar 
notes  were  delivered  to  other  NATO  govern- 
ments. 

The  episode  had  a  peculiar  Byzantine 
character  that  is  alien  to  serious  diplomacy. 
There  appear  to  have  been  two  purposes  to 
these  machinations.  The  first  was  to  permit 
Moscow  to  deny,  if  necessary,  that  it  had 
abandoned  what  has  been  a  cornerstone  of 
its  propaganda  campaign  in  Europe— insist- 
ence on  including  British  and  FYench  nucle- 
ar forces  in  any  I.N.F.  agreement.  The 
second  was  to  sow  doubts  in  NATO  ranks 
about  American  conduct  of  the  negotiations, 
especially  concerning  consultation  with  our 
allies. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  round,  there  were 

four  critical   issues.  The   first  and  central 

issue  was  that  of  the  balance  of  I.N.F.  mis- 
sile   deployments    in    Europe    between    the 
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sides.  The  second  was  the  question  of  com- 
pensation for  British  and  French  subma- 
rine-launched ballistic  missile  systems— the 
Soviet  rationale  for  a  wholly  one-sided  out- 
come on  the  first  issue.  The  third  was  the 
question  of  Soviet  I.N.F.  deployments  in 
Soviet  Asia.  The  fourth  was  Soviet  insist- 
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two  lower  court  rulings  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Court  narrowly,  5  to  4  ruled 
against  the  State  of  California,  argu- 
ing that  the  Federal  actions  in  ques- 
tion were  to  take  place  beyond  the 
State's  3-mile  territory.  In  essence  the 
Court  said  that  no  matter  how  cata- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  legislative  history 
makes  it  abimdantly  clear  that  the 
court  has  seriously  misread  the  intent 
of  Congress.  However,  it  does  little 
good  to  belabor  the  issue  at  this  point. 
Rather,  it  is  more  constructive  to 
focus  on  the  ramifications  of  the  deci- 
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BAR  GROUPS  OPPOSE  FTC 
LAWYER  EXEMPTION 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  jersey 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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injury  to  consumers  and  to  our  national 
economy." 

We  oppose  the  amendment  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  As  lawyers,  we  oppose  this  effort 
to  confer  a  special  status  upon  attorneys. 
Attorneys,  who  have  a  central  role  in  writ- 
ing and  interpreting  the  law,  should  never 
place  themselves  above  the  law.  Moreover, 
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forcers  of  the  states,  as  reflected  in  their 
July  14.  1983  Resolution  opposing  the 
••Texas  Bar"  amendment.  With  the  growth 
of  lawyer  advertising,  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  the  FTC  be  permitted  to  retain 
jurisdiction  over  attorneys.' 

In  addition  to  the  Golifarb  case,  there  are 
other  examples  where  state  bar  associations 
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sid«s.  The  second  was  the  question  of  com- 
pensation for  British  and  French  subma- 
rine-launched ballistic  missile  systems— the 
Soviet  rationale  for  a  wholly  one-sided  out- 
come on  the  first  issue.  The  third  was  the 
question  of  Soviet  I.N. P.  deployments  in 
Soviet  Asia.  The  fourth  was  Soviet  insist- 
ence on  radical  limits  in  Europe  on  Ameri- 
can aircraft  capable  of  carrying  nuclear  and 
nonnuclear  wea[>ons.  limits  that  would  have 
emasculated  our  contribution  to  the  conven- 
tional defense  of  NATO  Europe. 

During  the  final  days,  it  looked  as  if  twth 
sides  had  moved  close  enough  together  to 
see  light  at  the  end  of  the  tuiuiel  on  the 
fourth  and  the  third  issues.  On  the  tiasis  of 
Mr.  Kvitsinsliy's  change  of  rationale  to  the 
equal  reductions  formula,  it  looked  as  if  the 
second  issue  could  be  surmounted  or  avoid- 
ed. That  left  only  the  first  issue.  I  hoped 
that  with  a  little  more  time,  we  might  find  a 
way  through  that  issue  as  well. 

On  Nov.  15.  Britain  announced  the  arrival, 
as  plaiuied.  of  cruise  missiles  at  Oreenham 
Common.  On  Nov,  22,  the  Bundestag  voted 
to  reaffirm  support  for  deployments  in  West 
Germany.  On  Nov.  23.  Mr.  Kvitsinsky  termi- 
nated the  round  without  agreeing  to  a  date 
for  resumption.* 


STATES  RIGHTS  TO  CONSISTEN- 
CY REVIEW  UNDER  COASTAL 
ZONE  MANAGEMENT  ACT 


HON.  NORMAN  L  D'AMOURS 

or  NTW  HAMPSHIRZ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEltTATIVES 

Monday.  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation, 
along  with  Congressmen  Studds,  Pa- 
NTTTA,  and  others,  to  correct  a  serious 
wrong  that  was  rendered  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  its  January  11,  1984. 
decision  in  Watt  against  California. 
The  decision  dealt  a  serious  blow  to 
our  efforts  to  provide  an  incentive  to 
States  to  develop  tmd  implement  fed- 
erally approved  programs  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources of  their  coastal  zones.  This  de- 
cision has  dramatic  and  far-reaching 
implications.  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Congress  act  decisively  to  re- 
verse this  decision  and  restore  the 
Federal/State  partnership  that  has 
led  to  cooperative  management  of  our 
coastal  resources. 

Watt  against  California  centered  on 
section  307(c)(1)  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  (CZMA),  an  integral 
part  of  the  so-called  consistency  provi- 
sions. The  section  states  that: 

Each  Federal  agency  conducting  or  sup- 
porting activities  directly  affecting  the 
coastal  zone  shall  conduct  or  support  those 
activities  in  a  manner  which  is,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  consistent  with  ap- 
proved State  management  programs. 

In  particular,  the  SUte  of  California 
claimed  that  a  Department  of  Interior 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  oil  and 
gas  lease  sale  sets  in  motion  a  chain  of 
events  that  culminates  in  oil  and  gas 
development  and  therefore  directly  af- 
fects the  coastal  zone  within  the 
meaning  of  section  307(c)(1).  Despite 
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two  lower  court  rulings  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Court  narrowly,  5  to  4  ruled 
against  the  State  of  California,  argu- 
ing that  the  Federal  actions  in  ques- 
tion were  to  take  place  beyond  the 
State's  3-mile  territory.  In  essence  the 
Court  said  that  no  matter  how  cata- 
strophic a  Federal  action  was  to  a 
State's  coastal  zone,  the  State  had  no 
rights  under  307(c)(1)  if  that  action 
took  place  beyond  the  State's  3-mlle 
territory. 

In  so  ruling,  the  Court  has  seriously 
misread  the  intent  of  Congress  and 
has  severely  limited  efforts  to  foster 
Federal/State  cooperation.  The  Con- 
gress, in  creating  the  Federal/State 
partnership  in  the  CZMA,  determined 
that  the  most  effective  management 
of  coastal  resources  would  be  achieved 
if  States  were  given  the  major  role  In 
developing  and  administering  manage- 
ment plans  which  conformed  to  cer- 
tain Federal  guidelines.  The  consisten- 
cy provisions  were  included  to  assure 
the  States  that  their  management  pro- 
grams would  not  be  disregarded  by 
Federal  agencies  whose  activities 
would  affect  States'  coastal  zones.  The 
consistency  provisions  were  also  in- 
tended to  encourage  cooperation  and 
coordination  between  the  States  and 
Federal  agencies  in  the  interests  of  ef- 
ficient management  of  coastal  re- 
sources. 

The  legislation  we  Introduce  today 
will  correct  the  Court's  error.  The  leg- 
islation will  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
an  activity  which  sets  in  motion  a 
change  of  events  which  will  likely 
affect  the  coastal  zone  should  rightly 
be  conducted  in  full  consistency  with 
State  management  plans  regardless  of 
whether  that  activity  takes  place 
within  or  outside  of  that  coastal  zone. 
In  this  way,  the  legislation  will  restore 
the  Federal  Government's  commit- 
ment to  the  States  first  established 
when  Congress  enacted  the  CZMA  in 
1972. 

I  expect  that  most  of  us  will  be  con- 
tacted by  our  State  governments  be- 
cause this  is  an  important  States 
rights  issue.  Coastal  States  are  clearly 
affected  by  Federal  activities  outside 
their  territories  and  they  will  not  sit 
back  now  that  they  have  lost  one  of 
the  few  tools  that  can  help  shape  deci- 
sions affecting  their  SUtes.  And  clear- 
ly, the  Implications  of  the  decision  go 
far  beyond  OCS  oil  and  gas  leasing.  Al- 
ready, Chemical  Waste  Management, 
Inc.  has  filed  a  memorandum  with 
NOAA  claiming  that  Its  permit  appli- 
cation to  Incinerate  hazardous  wastes 
at  sea  is  not  subject  to  State  consisten- 
cy determinations  because  such  Incin- 
eration would  take  place  more  than  3 
miles  from  shore.  The  decision  will 
also  affect  the  ability  of  States  to  re- 
spond to  other  activities  such  as  ocean 
dumping  of  radioactive  wastes,  fishery 
management  plans,  regulations  of 
coastal  pollution,  and  siting  of  energy 
facilities. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  legislative  history 
makes  it  abimdantly  clear  that  the 
court  has  seriously  misread  the  intent 
of  Congress.  However,  it  does  little 
good  to  belabor  the  issue  at  this  point. 
Rather,  It  is  more  constructive  to 
focus  on  the  ramifications  of  the  deci- 
sion and  formulate  wise  public  policy. 
Indeed.  Justice  O'Connor,  notwith- 
standing the  effect  of  her  opinion,  ad- 
monished the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior as  well  as  private  bidders  on  OCS 
leases  that  they  would  'be  well  ad- 
vised to  Insure  In  advance  that  antici- 
pated OCS  operations  can  be  conduct- 
ed harmoniously  with  State  coastal 
management  programs."  It  is  in  this 
light  that  I  call  upon  officials  within 
both  the  Departments  of  the  Interior 
and  Commerce  to  work  with  the  Con- 
gress and  the  States  in  reestablishing 
a  working  Federal/State  partnership 
that  will  enable  us  to  wisely  use  and 
manage  our  coastal  resources.* 


PROCLAMATION  FOR  JAYCEE 
WEEK 


HON.  ALAN  B.  MOaOHAN 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 
•  Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  January  15-21.  1984.  was  des- 
ignated as  "U.S.  Jaycee  Week."  As  my 
colleagues  are  aware,  the  Jaycees  and 
Jaycee  Women  have  provided  invalu- 
able assistance  to  communities  across 
the  country.  The  humanity  and  lead- 
ership demonstrated  by  these  organi- 
zations serve  as  outstanding  examples 
of  community  involvement  and  con- 
cern. 

The  Ohio  Valley  Jaycee  Women,  lo- 
cated In  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  have  pro- 
vided me  with  a  proclamation  for 
"Jaycee  Week,"  which  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  for  the  Record.  I  commend  the 
proclamation  and  the  work  of  the  Jay- 
cees and  Jaycee  Women  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Proclamation 
Whereas,  the  United  Jaycees  and  Jaycee 
Women  provide  leadership  training  and  per- 
sonal development  to  young  men  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35;  and 
Whereas,  Jaycees  and  Jaycee  Women  be- 
lieve that  'Service  to  Humanity  is  The  Best 
Work  Of  Ufe, "  and 

Whereas,  Jaycees  and  Jaycee  Women 
strive  to  make  their  communities  better 
places  in  which  to  live:  and 

Whereas.  Jaycees  and  Jaycee  Women  feel 
that  "enough  is  enough"  and  that  govern- 
mental awareness  is  essential:  and 

Whereas,  Jaycee  Women  recognize  that 
Jaycees  have  contributed  substantially  to 
the  progress  of  America;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Jaycee 
Women  commend  the  United  States  Jaycees 
for  their  many  accomplishments  across 
America  and  salute  the  Jaycees  during 
United  States  Jaycee  Week.  January  15-21, 
1984.* 
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way  thai  would  'constitute  an  undue  inter- 
ference in  the  functions  ...  of  any  court 
with  final  authority  within  the  state  to  ef- 
fectively regulate  professional  acts  or  prac- 
tices within  that  state." 

As  lawyers  in  virtually  every  state  are  reg- 
ulated by  a  "court  with  final  authority  .  .  . 
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Bar  Association  (  "FBA  ")  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion at  its  meeting  on  November  19.  1983. 
opposing  the  enactment  of  pending  legisla 
tion  that  would  prohibit  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  ("FTC)  from  exercising  its 
consumer  protection  authority  over  attor- 
neys. A  copy  of  the  Resolution  is  attached 


January  23,  1984 


Whereas,  no  compelling  need  or  justifica- 
tion has  been  demonstrated  by  proponents 
of  the  aforementioned  proposed  amend- 
ments that  such  action  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest; and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  amendments  are 
widely  perceived  as  an  unfair  attempt  by 


January  23,  1984 


BAR  GROUPS  OPPOSE  FTC 
LAWYER  EXEMPTION 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NFW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
previously  expressed  my  appreciation 
for  the  fact  that  important  elements 
of  the  legal  profession  oppose  the 
effort  by  some  of  their  colleagues  to 
obtain  a  special  exemption  for  lawyers 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  (See  Congressional  Record  pages 
E4305,  E4359,  E518I.) 

I  would  like  to  conunend  three  more 
important  bar  groups  for  joining  the 
ranks  of  the  exemption's  opponents.  I 
insert  in  the  Record  here  statements 
from  the  Antitrust,  Trade  Regulation 
and  Consumer  Affairs  Division  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bar,  the  Bar  As- 
sociation of  San  Francisco,  and  the 
Federal  Bar  Association. 

The  statements  follow: 

District  of  Columbia  Bar, 
Washington.  D.C..  November  30,  1983. 
Hon.  John  David  Dingell, 
Chairman,  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  We  are  writ- 
ing to  furnish  you  with  the  views  of  the 
Antitrust,  Trade  Regulation  and  Consumer 
Affairs  Division  (Division  II)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Bar  '  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  ("FTC"  or  "the  Commis- 
sion") over  "unfair  and  deceptive  practices" 
by  lawyers. 

The  amendment  that  has  been  proposed 
would  t>e  added  to  S.  1714  (authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  FTC  for  fiscal  year 
1984).'  and  would  exempt  from  the  FTC's 
consumer  protection  authority  professional 
acts  and  practices,  including  those  which 
would  otherwise  be  "unfair  and  deceptive" 
in  violation  of  section  5  of  the  FTC  Act,  if  a 
profession  is  "effectively  regulated  by  the 
state  court  of  last  resort  in  civil  actions  .  .  . 
or  by  such  court  and  by  state  law."  Al- 
though drafted  to  apply  on  its  face  to  all 
professions,  the  amendment  would  in  fact 
grant  this  special  exemption  to  lawyers  only 
since,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  only  lawyers 
are  regulated  by  the  state  courts  of  last 
resort. 

The  Division  of  Antitrust,  Ttade  Regula- 
tion and  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bar  opposes  this  amendment  to 
exempt  lawyers  from  the  FTC's  consumer 
protection  jurisdiction.  This  position  was 
reached  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  ap- 
proximately 75  members  of  the  Division 
who  attended  a  debate  between  James  C. 
Miller  III,  Chairman  of  the  FTC,  opposing 
the  amendment,  and  former  Congressman 
Robert  Eckhardt,  representing  proponents 
of  the  amendment.  Our  Division  agrees  with 
Chairman  Miller  that,  if  enacted,  "this  spe- 
cial exemption  would  result  in  substantia] 


'  The  views  expressed  herein  represent  only  those 
of  Division  II  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  and 
not  the  D.C.  Bar  or  it*  Board  of  Governors. 

•The  amendment  has  been  circulated  by  the 
Texas  Bar  Association  with  the  proposal  that  It  be 
added  on  the  Senate  floor. 
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injury  to  consumers  and  to  our  national 
economy." 

We  oppose  the  amendment  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  As  lawyers,  we  oppose  this  effort 
to  confer  a  special  status  upon  attorneys. 
Attorneys,  who  have  a  central  role  in  writ- 
ing and  interpreting  the  law.  should  never 
place  themselves  above  the  law.  Moreover, 
we  have  seen  no  compelling  justification  for 
the  exemption. 

A  similar  issue  was  decided  in  Goldfarb  v. 
Virginia  StaU  Bar.  421  U.S.  773  (1975). 
Goldfarb,  representing  a  class  of  consumers 
who  had  paid  legal  fees  in  connection  with 
purchasing  houses  in  Virginia,  sued  the  Vir- 
ginia State  and  Fairfax  County  bars  for  set- 
ting a  minimum  fee  schedule  which  re- 
quired attorneys  to  charge  the  purchaser  a 
fee  of  1%  of  the  sales  price  of  a  house  for 
the  legal  work  required  in  connection  with 
the  purchase.  The  Bar  argued  that  as  a 
"learned  profession"  it  should  be  exempt 
from  the  Sherman  Act.  Chief  Justice 
Burger,  writing  for  a  unanimous  Supreme 
Court,  rejected  that  claim: 

The  [Fairfax,  Virginia]  County  Bttf 
argues  that  Congress  never  intended  to  in- 
clude the  learned  professions  within  the 
terms  "trade  or  commerce"  in  S  1  of  the 
Sherman  Act  and  therefore  the  sale  of  pro- 
fessional services  is  exempt  from  the  Act. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Whatever  else  it  may  be,  the  examination 
of  a  land  title  tby  a  lawyer]  is  a  service:  the 
exchange  of  such  a  service  for  money  is 
"commerce"  in  the  most  common  usage  of 
that  word.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  the 
practice  of  law  as  a  profession  to  acknowl- 
edge that  it  has  this  business  aspect  ...  In 
the  modem  world  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  activities  of  lawyers  play  an  important 
part  in  commercial  intercourse,  and  that 
anticompetitive  activities  by  lawyers  exert  a 
restraint  on  commerce.  421  U.S.  at  786-88. 

As  a  result  of  the  Goldfarb  case,  it  now 
costs  approximately  V4  to  "^  of  1%  of  the 
sales  price  to  purchase  the  legal  services  re- 
quired in  connection  with  a  house  purchase 
in  Virginia,  although  the  charge  is  no  longer 
calculated  on  a  percentage  basis. 

The  inclusion  of  the  requirement  that 
lawyers  tx  "effectively  regulated"  by  the 
highest  court  gives  consumers  no  protec- 
tion. The  state  bar  in  Virginia  would  have 
qualified  under  this  standard,  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  nevertheless  held  the  federal 
antitrust  laws  had  been  violated.  Many 
other  states  also  had  compulsory  minimum 
fee  schedules,  similar  to  those  in  Virginia, 
but  those  states  were  also  in  violation  of 
federal  law.  In  fact.  In  Texas,  which  would 
presumably  qualify  under  this  standard,  any 
rules  which  the  Supreme  Court  wishes  to 
promulgate  may  be  vetoed  by  the  state  bar. 

While  we  recognize  that  the  Goldfarb  case 
Involved  antitrust  issues,  whereas  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  appear  to  apply  to 
the  FTC's  consumer  protection  jurisdiction, 
we  believe  the  policy  considerations  apply 
equally  In  both  areas. 

Proponents  of  the  amendment  have  not 
identified  a  single  instance  In  which  the 
FTC  has  overreached  its  authority  in  this 
area;  thus,  there  has  been  no  showing  of 
any  need  for  the  amendment.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  believe  that  past  experience  con- 
vincingly demonstrates  that  neither  the 
state  bar  associations  nor  the  state  courts 
can  adequately  protect  consumers  from 
unfair  and  deceptive  practices  by  attorneys 
since  this  is  not  their  principal  responsibil- 
ity or  area  of  expertise.  This  view  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Association  of  Attor- 
neys General,  comprised  of  the  chief  law  en- 
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forcers  of  the  states,  as  reflected  in  their 
July  14.  1983  Resolution  opposing  the 
"Texas  Bar"  amendment.  With  the  growth 
of  lawyer  advertising,  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  the  FTC  be  permitted  to  retain 
jurisdiction  over  attorneys.' 

In  addition  to  the  Goldfarb  case,  there  are 
other  examples  where  state  bar  associations 
have  placed  illegal  restrictions  on  attorneys. 
For  example,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
twice  struck  down  as  unconstitutional  state- 
imposed  restrictions  on  advertising  by  law- 
yers. Bates  V.  State  Bar  of  Arizona.  433  U.S. 
350  (1977):  In  the  Matter  of  R.M.J..  455  U.S. 
191  (1982).  R.M.J.  Involved  a  rule  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Missouri  which  prohibited 
attorneys  from  listing  the  court  in  which 
they  are  admitted  to  practice  and  other 
similar  information.  While  this  restriction 
on  advertising  may  have  lienefited  some  at- 
torneys, it,  like  the  minimum  fee  schedule, 
deprived  consumers  of  information  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  make  intelligent  deci- 
sions about  purchasing  legal  services. 

We  also  believe  that  the  amendment  is 
wholly  unworkable.  Nowhere  does  the 
amendment  define  how  a  bar  would  qualify 
as  "effectively  regulated"  or  how  this  issue 
is  to  t>e  resolved.  Proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment may  contemplate  that  all  states  with  a 
"unified  bar"  (where  meml)ership  is  compul- 
sory) would  qualify,  but,  if  this  is  to  be  the 
standard,  many  attorneys  who  are  barely 
regulated  by  their  state  courts  would  be 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  FTC 
over  unfair  and  deceptive  practices.  In  any 
event,  a  decision  by  the  FTC  to  exercise  ju- 
risdiction over  a  state  bar  might  be  delayed 
for  several  years  by  a  judicial  challenge  to 
the  Commission's  finding  that  the  bar  is  not 
"effectively  regulated." 

F^ally,  we  believe  that  it  is  generally  un- 
desirable to  include  jurisdictional  changes 
in  the  FTC's  authorization  act.  Particularly 
where  there  is  no  special  showing  of  urgen- 
cy, passage  of  the  amendment  would  set  a 
bad  precedent  that  would  encourage  similEU' 
attempts  to  obtain  narrow  exemptions  in 
other  areas. 

In  summary,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Divi- 
sion on  Antitrust.  Trade  Regulation  and 
Consumer  Affairs  of  the  D.C.  Bar  that  the 
proposed  amendment  is  anticompetitive,  un- 
necessary and  may  tend  to  serve  the  self-in- 
terest of  lawyers  to  the  detriment  of  con- 
sumers. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  M.  Susman. 
Chairman. 

Jetfrey  Blumenfeu). 

Ellen  Bro adman. 

Barry  J.  Cutler. 

Anita  Johnson. 

William  B.  Schultz. 

Bar  Association  of  San  F'rancisco, 
San  Francisco.  Calif..  January  4.  1984. 
Hon.  James  J.  Florio, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Florio:  The  Board 
of  Directors  of  The  Bar  Association  of  San 
Francisco,  which  is  comprised  of  over  5.500 
attorneys,  urges  you  to  oppose  S.  1714 
which  would  limit  the  FTC's  jurisdiction 
over  the  legal  profession  in  the  area  of 
unfair  or  deceptive  trade  practices  in  any 


'  We  note  In  passing  that  in  a  brief  amicus  curiae 
which  it  filed  in  the  Goldfarb  case,  the  Slate  Bar  of 
Texas  argued  that  the  antitrust  laws  did  not  apply 
to  the  State  Bar  because  it  is  a  statutory  arm  of  the 
state  Supreme  Court. 
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very  little  cqujd  have  been  accom- 
plished without  the  dedicated  input  of 
concerned  individuals.  A  perfect  exam- 
ple of  that  is  Mrs.  Dorothy  Dressier 
without  whose  personal  contributions 
and   advice   the   Laurel   Arts   Center 


xn,,!^       nn,,n. 
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with  the  Soviet  Union  more  dangerous  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past  generation. 

This  is  the  grim  result  of  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration diplomacy:  If  present  developments 
in  nuclear  arms  and  United  States-Soviet  re- 
lations are  permitted  to  continue,  we  could 
face  not  the  risk  but  the  reality  of  nuclear 
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The  Administration's  "Star  Wars"  defense 
scheme  will  mean  more  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  three  solemn  arms  control  treaties— 
the  Limited  Test  Ban,  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  and  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty— that  have  served  our  security  so 
well.  It  will  mean  that  both  sides  will  accu- 
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way  that  would  constitute  an  undue  inter- 
ference in  the  functions  ...  of  any  court 
with  final  authority  within  the  state  to  ef 
fectively  regulate  professional  acts  or  prac- 
tices within  that  state." 

As  lawyers  in  virtually  every  state  are  reg- 
ulated by  a  "court  with  final  authority  .  .  . 
to  effectively  regulate  professional  acts  or 
practices."  this  amendment  would  in  effect 
exempt  lawyers  from  FTC  jurisdiction  over 
unfair  and  deceptive  prsurtices;  for.  broadly 
speaking,  that  is  the  subject  of  traditional 
canons  of  professional  ethics,  which  are  en- 
forced by  the  state  courts.  We  oppose  such 
exemption  for  several  reasons,  including  the 
following: 

First,  we  believe  it  unseemly  and  inappro- 
priate for  the  legal  profession  to  seek,  let 
alone  be  granted,  what  amounts  to  an  ex- 
emption from  consumer  protection  laws 
which  broadly  apply  to  other  conunercial  or 
economic  activities.  We  are  generally  op- 
posed to  exempting  the  legal  profession  and 
lawyers  from  regulatory  legislation  designed 
to  protect  consumers  and  the  community. 
Just  this  year,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  heard  an  argument  in  the  Hishon 
case  in  which  a  law  partnership  sought  an 
exemption  from  the  antidiscrimination  pro- 
visions of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Righu  Act 
of  1964.  The  Bar  Association  of  San  Francis- 
co filed  an  amicus  curiae  brief  opposing  that 
exemption,  and  we  oppose  an  exemption 
from  the  FTC's  jurisdiction,  believing  as  we 
do  that  lawyers  should  be  the  last  to  seek 
immunity  from  the  requirements  of  law. 

Second,  the  increasing  sophistication  of 
large  corporate  clients  in  respect  to  using 
legal  services  is  not  necessarily  matched  by 
the  individual  tmd  small  business  client  who 
require  the  services  of  attorneys.  In  the  past 
decade,  lawyer  advertising  and  the  advent  of 
individual  consumer-oriented  law  firms 
make  it  impossible  to  ignore  the  modem- 
day  reality  that  the  provision  of  legal  ser\- 
ices  has  its  commercial  aspects,  which  may 
well  require  the  kind  of  regulatory  effort  to 
which  other  commercial  activity  has  been 
subjected.  We  are  not  saying  that  we  invite 
or  would  support  all  of  the  specific  kinds  of 
regulation  that  the  FTC  has  attempted  to 
apply  in  other  spheres;  each  proposed  rule 
and  enforcement  action  must  be  evaluated 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Nevertheless,  we 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  maintain  that 
there  is  no  need  to  regulate  the  legal  profes- 
sion in  order  to  protect  consumers  from 
unfair  and  deceptive  practices. 

Finally,  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  regulation  of 
the  legal  profession  in  the  50  states  is  not 
always  what  it  should  t>e.  Although  Califor- 
nia has  traditionally  been  a  leader  in  vigor 
ous  ethics  enforcement,  many  states  have 
lagged  behind:  and  even  in  California,  there 
is  much  room  for  improvement.  We  believe 
the  PTC  can  play  a  constructive  role  in  reg- 
ulation and  enforcement  and  presume  that 
in  doing  so.  it  will  work  cooperatively  with 
courts  and  local  bar  associations  that  are 
charged  with  ethics  enforcement  on  a  state 
and  local  level. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Judith  G.  McKelvey. 

President 

Federal  Bar  Association. 
Washington.  DC.  December  20.  1983. 
Hon.  James  J.  Florio. 

Chairman.    House   Subcommittee   on    Com- 
merce.    Transportation    and     Tounsm, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Florio:  I  am  writing  to 
inform  you  and  members  of  your  Commit- 
tee that  the  National  Council  of  the  Federal 
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Bar  Association  CFBA ')  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion at  its  meeting  on  Noveml)er  19.  1983. 
opposing  the  enactment  of  pending  legisla- 
tion that  would  prohibit  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (FTC")  from  exercising  its 
consumer  protection  authority  over  attor- 
neys. A  copy  of  the  Resolution  is  attached 
for  your  information. 

Our  Resolution  differs  from  action  taken 
earlier  this  year  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation at  the  initiation  of  the  State  Bar  of 
Texas  that  called  for  an  exemption  for  law- 
yers from  Section  5  of  the  FTC  Act.  which 
governs  "unfair"  or  "deceptive"  acts  or  prac- 
tices. The  National  Council  of  the  FBA 
found  that  proponents  for  exempting  law- 
yers from  the  FTC's  jurisdiction  had  not 
demonstrated  that  the  agency  had  exceeded 
its  authority  in  the  past  with  respect  to  law- 
yers' conduct  or  that  the  exemption  of  law- 
yers from  the  consumer  protection  laws 
would  ser\e  the  public  interest.  The  FBA 
was  also  concerned  that  the  ABA  action  was 
widely  perceived  as  an  unfair  attempt  by 
the  legal  profession  to  secure  special  privi- 
leges. 

The  FBA.  establishd  in  1920.  has  15.000 
members  throughout  the  country  and  over- 
seas. It  members  are  attorneys  in  the  pri- 
vate bar.  federal  departments  and  agencies 
and  the  federal  bench.  The  National  Coun- 
cil is  comprised  of  national  elected  officers, 
past  presidents,  chapter  delegates  from 
across  the  country,  section  chairpersons  and 
appointed  members. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  or  the 
FBA's  Executive  Director,  J.  Thomas  Rou- 
land  (telephone:  638-0252)  if  we  can  provide 
you  or  other  members  of  your  Committee 
with  any  further  information  in  this  regard. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Evan  U  Hitltman. 

President 

Enclosure. 

RESOnrriON  Opposing  Enactment  ok  Exemp- 
tion or  Professionals  From  FTC  Juris- 
diction 

Whereas,  proposed  amendments  to  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  fiscal  1984  would  pro- 
hibit the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from 
exercising  its  jurisdiction,  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
over  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  and  practices 
engaged  in  by  professionals,  if  the  use  of 
such  authority  would  Invalidate  state  law- 
concerning  the  licensing  of  professionals  or 
the  specialized  tasks  or  duties  that  may  be 
performed  by  professionals:  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  amendments 
would  exempt  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  and 
practices  of  professionals,  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
if  such  acts  and  practices  are  "effectively 
regulated"  by  the  state  court  of  last  resort 
in  civil  actions  or  by  state  law:  and 

Whereas,  proponents  of  the  proposed 
amendments  argue  that  this  amendment  is 
necessary  because  of  unspecified  past  sic- 
tions  of  the  Commission  reflecting  an 
unduly  broad  exercise  of  its  authority:  and 
Whereas,  the  authority  appropriations 
presently  incorporate  language  defining  the 
scope  of  unfair  acts  or  practices,  under  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
In  response  to  concern  about  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  and 
Whereas,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
on  October  14.  1983  issued  an  Enforcement 
Policy  Statement  delineating  how  the  Com- 
mission will  invoke  its  authority  over  decep- 
tive acts  or  practices  under  Section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act:  and 
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Whereas,  no  compelling  need  or  justifica- 
tion has  been  demonstrated  by  proponents 
of  the  aforementioned  proposed  amend- 
ments that  such  action  Is  In  the  public  In- 
terest: and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  amendments  are 
widely  perceived  as  an  unfair  attempt  by 
the  legal  profession  to  secure  special  privi- 
leges unavailable  to  others: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  Resolved  That: 

1.  The  Federal  Bar  Association  opposes 
the  enactment  of  the  proposed  amendmenta 
or  similar  legislation  that  would  except  pro- 
fessionals from  the  jurisdiction  of  Section  5 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act;  how- 
ever 

2.  The  Federal  Bar  Association  urges  the 
United  States  Congress  and  Its  relevant 
Committees,  the  Administration  and  other 
appropriate  entitles  to  continue  to  closely 
monitor  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  ensure  that  It  acts  within  Its 
statutory  authority. 

3.  The  Federal  Bar  Association  authorizes 
that  these  views  be  transmitted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  Administration  and 
other  Individuals  that  have  an  Interest  in 
this  important  matter. 

Adopted  by  the  National  Council  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association.  November  19. 
1983.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  DOROTHY 
DRESSLER 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 27  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Laurel  Arts.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Dressier 
will  be  presented  with  the  Governor's 
Hazlett  Memorial  Award  for  excel- 
lence in  the  arts  in  the  field  of  Service 
to  the  Arts  in  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

I  certainly  add  my  congratulations 
to  this  very  deserved  award.  With  a 
distinguished  record  of  service  to  the 
arts,  it  particularly  should  be  noted 
that  Mrs.  Dressier  donated  the  house 
and  grounds  for  Laurel  Arts'  Philip 
Dressier  Center  for  the  Arts  in  Somer- 
set. Pa.,  which  is  Pennsylvania's  only 
professionally  staffed  rural  arts 
center. 

One  of  the  achievements  Congress 
has  made  in  working  with  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Arts  is  to  make 
the  Federal  Government  more  con- 
scious of  the  very  special  needs  of 
rural  arts  projects,  and  the  very  strong 
impact  which  arts  can  have  in  the 
rural  areas.  For  too  long,  the  Nation 
thought  of  a  strong  arts  program  as 
something  contained  only  in  the  major 
urban  areas,  but  through  the  hard 
work  of  many  people  in  our  area,  we 
have  been  one  of  the  communities  to 
prove  that  arts  can  be  distinguished  in 
rural  areas  and  make  a  definite  com- 
munity contribution. 

While  I  am  proud  of  helping  to  move 
the  Government  in  the  direction  of 
rural  arts,  the  very  clear  fact  is  that 
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path  to  human  survival  on  this  planet.  This 
is  a  most  shortsighted  policy,  for  Its  out- 
come will  simply  be  more  missiles  In  Soviet 
hands— scarcely  a  sensible  program  for 
America's  security. 

The  SALT  II  treaty,  negotiated  by  three 
Presidents— two  of  them  Republicans— was 
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Afghanistan  or  the  repression  in  Poland. 
Their  object,  despite  the  irreconcilable  ideo- 
logies of  our  two  nations.  Is  the  common 
goal  that  nuclear  weapons  have  made  a  ne- 
cessity: the  prevention  of  nuclear  war. 

I    am    also    convinced    that    constructive 
agreements  to  reduce  nuclear  arms,  to  make 
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Commerce  and  Energy  with  European 
coal  buyers  in  Genoa.  Italy.  The  fol- 
lowing are  quotations  from  a  joint 
Commerce-State  report  on  that  meet- 
ing: 
The  European  coal   buyers  were  unani- 

mniK  In  fh«>ir  h<>lipf  that  IT  S   coal  oroducers 
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very  little  could  have  been  accom- 
plished without  the  dedicated  input  of 
concerned  individuals.  A  perfect  exam- 
ple of  that  is  Mrs.  Dorothy  Dressier 
without  whose  personal  contributions 
and  advice  the  Laurel  Arts  Center 
could  never  have  reached  its  present 
level  of  excellence. 

Sometimes  we  can  overlook  that  arts 
in  rural  areas  make  a  strong  contribu- 
tion to  the  area's  economy,  to  enrich- 
ing the  lives  of  its  citizens,  and  to  rais- 
ing the  community's  spirit.  Laurel 
Arts  has  nobly  achieved  these  goals, 
and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Dressier  is  so  great- 
ly responsible  for  attaining  those 
goals. 

Hers  is  a  life  devoted  to  enriching 
America's  culture  and  her  communi- 
ty's well-being.  Against  that  measure 
she  achieved  her  goals  of  excellence, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  com- 
memorate here  contributions  to  her 
community  and  to  her  Nation  through 
these  remarks.* 


HARRIMAN  SPEAKS  OUT  ON  AD- 
MINISTRATION'S NUCLEAR 
POLICY 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mrs.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  growing  fear  among  the  American 
people  that  our  country  is  teetering  on 
the  brink  of  a  possibly  disastrous  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
administration  continues  on  an  unpar- 
alleled peacetime  defense  buildup, 
arms  control  talks  have  collapsed  and 
United  States/Soviet  relations  are  con- 
tinuing to  deteriorate.  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  the  following  New  York 
Times  article  by  Averell  Harriman,  the 
distinguished  former  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union  who  has  been  chief 
negotiator  of  the  1963  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty.  His  sound  advice  deserves 
to  be  heeded.  To  continue  on  our 
present  course  could  well  jeopardize 
the  future  of  our  planet. 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  1,  1984] 

If  the  Reagan  Pattern  Continues,  America 
May  Face  Nuclear  War 

(By  W.  Averell  Harriman) 
For  three  years.  I  have  refrained  from  di- 
rectly criticizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  been  reticlent  because  I  be- 
lieve that  America  must  stand  united  t>efore 
the  world,  particularly  in  the  face  of  our 
foremost  adversary,  the  Soviet  Union.  I  also 
believe  a  F*resident  should  be  given  fair  time 
to  pursue  his  goals  and  test  his  policies.  In 
this  sense,  politics  should  stop  at  the  water's 
edge.  But  this  cannot  mean  that  all  criti- 
cism should  be  muted  indefinitely,  no 
matter  how  wrong  a  President  may  be  or 
how  critical  the  world  situation  may 
become. 

F^resident  Reagan  has  had  his  fair  chance, 
and  he  can  no  longer  expect  Americans  to 
support  policies  that  make  our  relationship 
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with  the  Soviet  Union  more  dangerous  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past  generation. 

This  is  the  grim  result  of  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration diplomacy:  If  present  developments 
In  nuclear  arms  and  United  States-Soviet  re- 
lations are  permitted  to  continue,  we  could 
face  not  the  risk  but  the  reality  of  nuclear 
war. 

To  t>e  silent  in  this  situation  Is  not  patriot- 
ic but  irresponsible.  In  the  last  month,  nu- 
clear arms  negotiations  have  collapsed. 
Communication  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  has  all  but  broken 
down:  instead,  we  have  propaganda  barrages 
and  the  spectacle  of  the  leaders  of  the  two 
mightiest  nations  on  earth  trading  Insults, 
as  If  they  had  no  more  serious  obligations 
than  their  own  personal  pride  and  political 
survival. 

Flush  with  the  polls  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing victory  of  6,000  Americans  over  600 
Cubans  on  Grenada,  the  Administration 
now  shows  every  sign  of  drawing  the  wrong 
lesson  from  that  experience  and  risking  de- 
feats of  a  proportion  it  seemingly  cannot 
even  Imagine. 

Day  by  day  In  the  Middle  East,  the  Ad- 
ministration sinks  further  into  a  quagmire, 
committing  American  lives  and  American 
honor  with  no  clear  policy,  no  certain  plan 
and.  Indeed,  no  obvious  concern  for  the  day 
when  American  soldiers  and  Soviet  soldiers 
come  face-to-face,  no  longer  safely  separat- 
ed by  the  buffers  of  distance  and  surrogate 
military  forces. 

Moreover,  Lebanon  is  only  the  most  imme- 
diate trouble  spot.  Around  the  world,  possi- 
ble points  of  conflict  and  escalation  become 
more  volatile  than  ever  as  each  superpower. 
In  today's  deteriorating  situation,  may  be 
tempted  to  confront  rather  than  to  compro- 
mise, to  treat  every  test  as  a  measure  of  na- 
tional will.  The  destruction  of  the  South 
Korean  airliner  by  the  Soviet  Union  last 
summer  provided  chilling  proof  of  the  in- 
creasing potential  for  miscalculation  and 
misunderstanding.  Events  can  too  readily 
overwhelm  common  sense  and  human  safe- 
guards. 

These  trends  by  themselves  would  be 
cause  enough  for  worry,  but  they  take  place 
against  the  backdrop  of  a  nuclear  arms  race 
rapidly  escaping  out  of  control— and  danger- 
ously passing  the  point  of  no  return. 

Within  a  few  years,  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  in 
place  Intercontinental  missiles  Interpreted 
each  by  the  other  as  instruments  of  a  mas- 
sive first  strike.  Within  a  span  of  months, 
both  nations  will  put  shorter-range  nuclear 
missiles  nearer  each  other's  territory,  mis- 
siles capable  of  striking  critical  command 
and  control  centers  with  flight  times  so 
short  that  caution  may  be  the  first  casualty 
of  some  future  crisis. 

As  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  thousands  of 
nuclear-armed  cruise  missiles  will  soon  be 
stationed  on  American  submarines,  to  be 
followed  by  thousands  more  carried  on 
Soviet  ships,  or  hidden,  in  uncountable 
numbers,  in  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  cruise  missiles  will  pose  ex- 
tremely difficult  challenges  to  arms  control 
verifications  and  they  will  vastly  complicate 
our  ability  ever  to  achieve  the  nuclear  re- 
ductions both  American  and  Soviet  leaders 
say  they  seek. 

Perhapw  the  most  tragic  trend— because  it 
is  so  avoidable— is  that  the  arms  race  is 
about  to  be  launched  Into  space.  Antl-satel- 
llte  weapons  will  constitute  a  continuing 
threat  to  early  warning,  reconnaissance  and 
communications  satellites— all  critical  to  our 
security  and  vital  to  preventing  nuclear  war 
by  accident  or  miscalculation. 
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The  Administration's  "Star  Wars"  defense 
scheme  will  mean  more  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  three  solemn  arms  control  treaties— 
the  Limited  Test  Ban,  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  and  the  Antl-Ballistlc  Missile 
Treaty— that  have  served  our  security  so 
well.  It  will  mean  that  both  sides  will  accu- 
mulate thousands  more  offensive  weapons 
to  overcome  whatever  defenses  they  each 
might  devise.  It  promises  security  that  is 
beyond  our  capability  to  provide  and  thus 
plays  cruelly  on  the  fear  and  the  hope  of 
every  citizen.  It  promises  a  technological 
shield  when  the  solution  is  in  ourselves— in 
serious  negotiation  and  mutual  restraint. 

It  is  always  easy  for  Americans  to  blame 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  no  American— no 
matter  how  much  he  or  she  desires  a  safer 
world— should  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  does  indeed  bear  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  where  we  are  today.  But 
blaming  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  been 
the  single-minded  indulgence  of  this  Admin- 
istration since  the  first  day  it  took  office,  is 
not  a  strategy  or  a  policy.  It  will  not  re- 
shape the  Russian  nation;  it  will  not  bring 
down  the  Iron  Curtain;  and,  above  all.  it  will 
not  reduce  the  nuclear  threat  that  hangs 
over  every  American. 

Anyone  can  assail  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  failure  of  Soviet-American  relations. 
But  we  must  demand  more  of  our  President, 
who,  after  all.  Is  elected  not  to  preside  over 
failure  but  to  find  an  acceptable  solution 
,even  in  the  face  of  formidable  problems. 
The  unfortunate  truth,  however,  is  that  we 
are  now  witness  to  more  than  a  Presidential 
failure  to  act  or  an  Administration's  lack  of 
policy.  F»resident  Reagan  and  his  Adminis- 
tration bear  their  own  heavy  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  situation  we  face  today. 

No  President  in  the  nuclear  age.  strength- 
ened abroad  as  was  Mr.  Reagan  by  the  con- 
sensus at  home  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, secure  politically  on  the  right  and  the 
left  for  the  endeavor  of  arms  control,  has 
had  such  an  opportunity  to  reverse  the  nu- 
clear arms  race.  Yet  this  opportunity  has 
been  squandered.  And  all  Americans  hoped 
that  when  he  took  office  his  past  opposition 
to  arms  control  would  end.  Yet  the  record  of 
three  years  has  betrayed  these  hopes. 

Despite  his  campaign  pledge  to  the  nation 
that  "as  FYesident.  I  will  immediately  open 
negotiations  on  a  SALT  III  treaty."  Mr. 
Reagan  waited  more  than  17  months  before 
even  beginning  to  talk  with  the  Soviet 
Union  about  such  an  agreement.  Since  then, 
the  pace  of  negotiation  has  been,  to  put  It 
politely,  tepid;  the  discussions  have  been 
punctuated  by  long  recesses,  and  there  have 
been  no  significant  results.  All  that  has 
been  done  Is  to  rename  SALT,  to  call  it 
Start:  the  talks  have  now  stalled  indefinite- 
ly. 

The  negotiations  on  Intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces  in  Europe  have  collapsed 
completely.  In  the  most  promising  initiative 
during  those  talks,  the  so-called  "walk  in 
the  woods"  proposal,  our  negotiator,  a  veter- 
an hardliner  in  dealing  with  the  Administra- 
tion for  trying  too  hard  to  reach  a  workable 
compromise  that  actually  would  have  been 
greatly  to  our  advantage. 

Indeed,  the  behavior  and  the  proposals  of 
the  Administration  in  both  the  strategic 
and  European  nuclear  discussions  have 
raised  serious  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many 
about  whether  there  ever  was  any  intention 
to  reach  any  reasonable  agreement.  Negoti- 
ations have  been  treated  as  a  forum  for 
propaganda,  an  occasion  for  invective,  a 
mask  to  cover  new  deployments  and  an 
arena  to  gain  advantage— rather  than  as  a 
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I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  share  the  article  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  hope  that  this  deduc- 
tion may  be  considered  when  tax  legis- 
lation is  taken  up  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  this  year. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 
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taxes  for  Virginia's  city  and  county  govern- 
ments. 

"People  look  at  their  bills,  they  blame  the 
utility  company  even  though  the  tax  part  is 
clearly  marked,"  one  utility  company  offi- 
cial said.  "They  look  at  the  bottom  line." 

In  all.  local  utility  taxes,  including  those 
on  electricity,  telephone  and  natural  gas,  ac- 
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large  businesses  and  should  pay  the  same 
rates.* 


THIRD  ANNUAL  GABRIEL 
VITALE  MARATHON 


HON    lOQFPH  P    Ann  A  RAH 
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path  to  human  survival  on  this  planet.  This 
is  a  most  shortsighted  policy,  for  its  out- 
come will  simply  be  more  missiles  in  Soviet 
hands— scarcely  a  sensible  program  for 
America's  security. 

The  SALT  II  treaty,  negotiated  by  three 
Presidents— two  of  them  Republicans— was 
rejected  by  this  Administration,  with  the 
President's  own  counselor  saying  "We  feel 
there  is  no  legal  or  moral  commitment  to 
abide  by  SALT  I  and  SALT  II. "  internation- 
al law  to  the  contrary.  Apart  from  its  effect 
on  the  negotiating  climate  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  this  rejection  means  that  almost  300 
Soviet  missiles  and  bomt>ers  that  would 
have  been  destroyed  under  the  terms  of 
SALT  II  still  are  targeted  on  our  cities  and 
towns.  What  should  have  remained  at  worst 
an  irresponsible  election  slogan  was  elevated 
to  the  level  of  a  national  policy,  ushering  In 
a  new  era  of  strategic  instability. 

Other  actions  amplify  my  deep  concern 
about  the  course  that  the  Administration 
has  taken. 

Despite  the  mounting  threat  of  nuclear 
terrorism  and  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  more  nations,  the  Administration  has 
rejected  the  imperative  of  nuclear  nonpro- 
liferation.  and  in  fact  has  undercut  impor- 
tant initiatives  of  previous  Republican  and 
Democratic  Presidents.  The  goal  of  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban— a  prerequisite 
to  effective  nonproliferation  and  an  objec- 
tive of  every  other  President  since  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower— has  been  summarily  dis- 
carded. The  President  will  not  even  discuss 
the  control  of  space  weapons  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  issue  of  verification— so  central  to 
arms  control— has  been  blurred  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. Serious  problems  with  Soviet 
compliance  have  been  submerged  in  irre- 
sponsible charges,  innuendo  and  leaks.  The 
objective,  instead,  should  be  to  clarify  ques- 
tionable Soviet  behavior  and  insist  on  com- 
pliance—not to  exploit  these  concerns  in 
order  to  further  poison  our  relations,  repu- 
diate existing  agreements,  or.  worse  still, 
terminate  arms  control  altogether. 

Additionally,  even  the  instruments  with 
which  our  Government  carries  on  the  busi- 
ness of  arms  control  have  been  degraded. 
Long-time  opponents  of  arms  restraint  have 
been  put  in  charge  of  policy  making.  Ameri 
can  delegations  have  arrived  at  the  Geneva 
negotiations  empty-handed,  then  waited 
weeks  to  receive  formal  negotiating  instruc- 
tions. Fifteen  months  after  taking  office, 
the  Administration  could  not  agree  on  an 
opening  position  to  take  in  strategic  arms 
talks.  Three  years  after  taking  office,  the 
Administration  still  does  not  have  a  policy 
on  verification.  This  lack  of  professionalism 
presents  a  stark  contrast  with  the  precision 
and  purpose  of  our  adversaries— and.  insig- 
nificant though  it  may  appear  to  some,  it 
speaks  volumes  about  attitudes  and  commit- 
ment. That  is  what  disturbs  me  most  of  all. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  undo  these  three 
years  of  nuclear  irresponsibility,  or  to  free 
both  nations  from  excessive  pride,  or  to  con- 
trol new  weapons  while  we  set  about  the 
task  of  controlling  all  weapons.  But  we  are 
obliged  to  try  with  every  ounce  of  strength 
we  can  muster,  lest  our  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans be  the  first  to  imperil  the  legacy  of  life 
it  has  been  given. 

I  am  convinced  that  Soviet  leaders  desire 
serious  negotiations.  Such  negotiations  will 
not  be  easy;  they  will  involve,  as  they 
always  have,  a  hardheaded  struggle  to  im- 
prove the  national  security  of  both  coun- 
tries. Nor  need  they  signal  our  approval  of 
other  Soviet  actions,  such  as  the  invasion  of 
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Afghanistan  or  the  repression  in  Poland. 
Their  object,  despite  the  irreconcilable  ideo- 
logies of  our  two  nations,  is  the  common 
goal  that  nuclear  weapons  have  made  a  ne- 
cessity: the  prevention  of  nuclear  war. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  constructive 
agreements  to  reduce  nuclear  arms,  to  make 
their  use  less  likely  are  possible— even  at 
this  late  date.  The  Limited  Nucletu-  Test 
Ban  of  1963.  after  all.  came  after  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  and  years  of  tension  in  Berlin. 
Both  sides,  however,  must  want  an  agree- 
ment. Each  side  must  be  willing  to  seize  on 
what  is  positive  In  the  other's  proposal 
rather  than  be  paralyzed  by  the  least  favor- 
able elements  presented  by  each.  Both  sides 
must  be  willing  to  work  for  an  agreement 
that  will  serve  our  mutual  advantage.  This 
essential  change  in  attitude  alone  could  be 
the  catalyst  for  progress. 

To  put  it  plainly,  Presdent  Reagan  must 
be  ready  and  willing  to  negotiate:  he  must 
want  progress  even  more  than  he  wants  to 
berate  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  engage  our- 
selves now  in  this  fundamental  choice  atx>ut 
our  future— and  that  is  why  I  write  as  the 
New  Year  begins.  We  must  demand  a  new 
effort  to  prevent  war,  not  to  prepare  for  it. 
A  leadership  for  peace  can  be  the  first  ex- 
pression of  America's  dream.  We  dare  not 
fail.  We  are  only  human  beings,  subjects  to 
all  the  mortal  perils  of  life,  all  the  tempta- 
tions to  power,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  our 
very  humanity,  we  must  seek  to  pass  on  to 
our  children  and  grandchildren  not  fear, 
but  hope:  not  an  arms  race,  but  arms  con- 
trol: not  the  death  of  the  earth,  but  a  better 
and  safer  world.* 


GRIM  PICTURE  PAINTED  FOR 
U.S,  COAL  EXPORTS  AS  TRADE 
DEFICITS  SOAR 
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•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  late 
November.  Business  Week  carried  an 
article  with  this  headline:  'U.S.  Rail 
Rates  for  Coal  Raise  Tempers 
Abroad." 

During  December,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  ran  a  story  with  this  headline: 
"Japan's  Steelmakers  Force  Down 
Price  of  Imported  Coal.  Curb  Deliv- 
eries Again." 

In  January,  the  Journal  printed  an- 
other article  under  this  headline: 
"U.S.  Coal  Producers  Gird  for  a  Beat- 
ing as  Talks  With  Europe's  Coal 
Buyers  Approach." 

Indeed,  in  1983.  U.S.  exports  of  coal 
fell  by  30  percent  over  the  levels  estab- 
lished in  1982.  As  the  Japanese  and 
Europeans  engage  in  contract  negotia- 
tions for  their  1984  coal  requirements, 
they  have  treated  the  United  States  as 
a  second-rate  coal  supplier.  The 
reason,  as  indicated  by  the  articles 
mentioned  above,  is  the  refusal  of  U.S. 
railroads  to  lower  their  transportation 
costs  on  export  coal. 

This  situation  was  discussed  during  a 
December  1983  meeting  organized  by 
the  Southern  States  Energy  Board 
and  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
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Commerce  and  Energy  with  European 
coal  buyers  in  Genoa.  Italy.  The  fol- 
lowing are  quotations  from  a  joint 
Commerce-State  report  on  that  meet- 
ing: 

The  European  coal  buyers  were  unani- 
mous in  their  belief  that  U.S.  coal  producers 
are  not  able  to  lower  their  prices.  Therefore, 
unless  there  is  a  reduction  in  U.S.  rail  rates. 
U.S.  coal  imports  into  Europe  will  drop  dra- 
matically in  1984. 

Specifically,  the  nordic  utilities  group  rep- 
resenting Scandinavian  steam  coal  buyers, 
said  they  are  prepared  to  eliminate  U.S. 
purchases  unless  rail  rates  are  reduced.  Elk- 
raft,  a  Danish  utility,  recently  cancelled  a 
650,000  ton  contract. 

ENEL  expressed  similar  strong  views  indi- 
cating U.S.  coal  imports  in  1984  will  depend 
upon  the  railroads  eliminating  the  3  dollars 
per  ton  rail  rate  difference  l)etween  domes- 
tic and  export  shipments.  If  this  rate  dis- 
crimination Is  not  eliminated,  ENEL  plans 
to  cut  U.S.  coal  purchnses  from  2.8  million 
tons  in  1983  to  1.2  million  tons. 

ATIC,  the  major  French  Importer  of  coal, 
stated  that  no  purchases  of  U.S.  coal  will  be 
made  which  involve  shipments  on  Eastern 
railroads. 

This  dialogue  and  subsequent  private 
meetings  with  key  Italian  government  and 
state  officials  leave  no  doubt  that  unless 
railroads  give  rate  reductions  in  1984  U.S. 
coal  exports  to  Europe  could  be  reduced  by 
as  much  as  10  million  tons:  a  40  percent 
drop  from  1983  exports. 

Buyers  from  Denmark,  Italy,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  gave  detailed  accounts  of 
their  unsuccessful  efforts  to  discuss  and  ne- 
gotiate rail  rate  reductions  with  the  rail- 
roads. In  each  case,  the  U.S.  subsequently 
lost  sales  because  the  railroads  refused  to 
make  any  concessions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  U.S.  trade  deficit 
continues  to  grow  and  coalfield  unem- 
ployment runs  rampant,  it  certainly 
seems  worthwhile  for  the  Congress  to 
take  remedial  action  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  decision  to 
exempt  from  regulation  export  coal 
traffic  carried  by  the  railroads  and 
other  decisions  the  Conunission  has 
made  based  on  its  faulty  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980. 
Let  us  hope  1984  is  the  year  such 
action  will  be  taken.« 
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•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  January  6.  1983,  I  introduced  H.R. 
711,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
State  and  local  utility  taxes.  This  pro- 
posal has  the  support  of  many  State 
and  local  authorities,  and  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  Sunday,  January  22,  1984,  un- 
derscores the  need  for  legislation  of 
this  kind. 
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I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  share  the  article  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  hope  that  this  deduc- 
tion may  be  considered  when  tax  legis- 
lation is  taken  up  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  this  year. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Rising  Va.  Utility  Rates  Reap  Windfalls 
FOR  Local  Governments 

(By  Tom  Sherwood) 

Richmond.— Fast-rising  utility  rates  in 
Virginia  are  helping  to  pump  millions  of 
new  tax  dollars  into  the  coffers  of  local  gov- 
ernments through  little-noticed  utility  taxes 
that  sometimes  are  as  high  as  25  percent  of 
electric  and  telephone  bills. 

■As  utility  rates  have  gone  up  since  the 
1970s,  it's  a  windfall  for  them."  said  Michael 
Smith,  an  Alexandria  consultant  who  is 
studying  the  effect  of  utility  taxes  on  small 
businesses. 

"What  started  out  as  a  minor  tax  has 
become  larger  and  larger,"  said  Gary  Pack- 
ingham.  Smith's  partner. 

The  rapid  increase  in  utility  taxes  has  oc- 
curred despite  a  1972  state  law  that  put  a 
cap  on  the  amount  most  local  governments 
could  collect.  A  provision  of  that  law  ex- 
empted many  jurisdictions  that  already 
were  imposing  higher  amounts. 

In  the  case  of  telephones,  the  taxes  are 
certain  to  go  even  higher  because  of  the 
recent  33  percent  increase  granted  the 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  for 
residential  customers  in  Northern  Virginia. 

In  Alexandria,  which  collected  more  than 
$3.3  million  in  telephone  taxes  last  year, 
both  businesses  and  residential  customers 
pay  25  percent  of  their  bill  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  the  basic  telephone  service  they 
receive. 

Before  the  recent  C&P  rate  increase,  local 
telephone  taxes  in  Fairfax  County  alone 
were  expected  to  amount  to  $14.7  million, 
an  increase  of  $2.5  million  in  the  last  two 
years.  Unlike  Alexandria,  Fairfax's  tele- 
phone taxes  are  capped  at  22  percent  of  the 
first  $50  of  basic  residential  charges. 

Arlington  alone  in  Northern  Virginia  does 
not  impose  a  utility  tax. 

Consultant  Packingham  noted  that, 
unlike  state  sales  and  property  taxes,  utility 
taxes  are  not  deductible  from  federal  and 
state  income  taxes. 

At  the  same  time,  the  local  governments 
are  complaining  about  increases  in  their 
own  telephone  costs.  They  have  banded  to- 
gether and  are  refusing  to  pay  newly  ap- 
proved, higher  telephone  rates  in  an  at- 
tempt to  force  the  utility  to  negotiate  lower 
governmental  rates. 

Utility  taxes  are  a  little-noticed,  but  grow- 
ing, source  of  revenue  largely  obscured  by 
public  debates  over  utility  company  actions 
in  an  era  of  rising  electricity  rates  and  rapid 
changes  in  the  telephone  industry. 

■'The  consumers  don't  pay  the  taxes  di- 
rectly" to  the  governments  that  will  spend 
them,  said  Albert  W.  Spengler,  a  researcher 
for  the  Institute  of  Government  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  In  most  areas,  the  tax  is 
included  in  utility  bills  and  passed  on 
monthly  to  local  governments. 

"It's  not  like  a  bill  from  city  hall.  I  think 
if  people  had  to  pay  it  directly  to  their  local 
government,  you'd  see  more  of  an  uprise," 
Spengler  said.  "It's  one  of  the  few  taxes 
that  cost  [local  governments]  nothing.  They 
don't  administer  it,  they  just  collect  it." 

Since  1979,  Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co. 
and  C&P.  as  defacto  tax  agents,  have  col- 
lected more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  in 
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taxes  for  Virginia's  city  and  county  govern- 
ments. 

"People  look  at  their  bills,  they  blame  the 
utility  company  even  though  the  tax  part  is 
clearly  marked,"  one  utility  company  offi- 
cial said.  "They  look  at  the  bottom  line."" 

In  all,  local  utility  taxes,  including  those 
on  electricity,  telephone  and  natural  gas,  ac- 
count for  $32.6  million,  or  about  5  percent, 
of  Fairfax's  $600  million  general  operating 
budget. 

"It  is  substantial.  Utility  taxes  are  a  major 
source  of  revenue.""  said  Patrick  McDonald, 
deputy  Fairfax  County  administrator  for  fi- 
nancial management. 

McDonald  emphasized  that  revenues  from 
utility  taxes  also  have  risen  because  of  in- 
creased growth  in  the  county. 

REVENUE  FROM  UTILITY  TAXES  FOR  SELECTED  AREAS, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1983 
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large  businesses  and  should  pay  the  same 
rates.* 
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He  also  said  that  the  divestiture  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
would  have  other,  still  unspecified  adverse 
effects  on  the  amount  local  governments 
could  collect. 

Still,  in  the  last  year  alone.  17  more  Vir- 
ginia localities  adopted  a  local  utilities  tax. 

Packingham  said  he  hopes  his  company's 
private  study  will  lead  to  a  statewide  assess- 
ment of  utility  tax  policies. 

State  Del.  Marian  Van  Landingham  (D- 
Alexandria).  a  member  of  a  telecommunica- 
tions subcommittee,  said  her  group  is  con- 
tinuing to  study  the  impact  of  the  tele- 
phone divestiture  and  may  include  the 
effect  on  taxes. 

Meanwhile  the  Virginia  Municipal  League 
and  the  Association  of  Counties  are  continu- 
ing their  push  to  avoid  higher  telephone 
bills  for  local  governments.  Richmond 
lawyer  Eric  Page,  a  former  assistant  state 
attorney  general,  and  a  Florida-based  con- 
sultant have  been  hired  to  negotiate  with 
C&P  to  limit  the  rate  increases. 

Page  said  on  Friday  that  nearly  all  of  the 
group's  jurisdictions  have  passed  resolutions 
to  put  their  increased  telephone  bills  in  an 
escrow  account  until  the  issue  is  settled. 

"Local  governments  are  good  customers. 
They  pay  their  bills  on  time",  said  Page, 
who  said  local  governments  also  should  be 
credited  for  providing  the  telephone  compa- 
ny a  "flow  of  benefits." 

Page  said  C&P  is  allowed  almost  unre- 
stricted rights-of-way  for  telephone  lines 
and  is  even  allowed  to  block  public  streets 
while  providing  maintenance  or  service  to 
profit-making  businesses.  In  addition,  he 
said,  lower  rates  would  mean  less  pressure 
on  governments  to  raise  taxes. 

Local  governments  are  not  bound  by  law 
to  pay  commercial  telephone  rates,  but  gen- 
erally have  done  so. 

In  the  early  1970s,  the  municipal  groups 
were  successful  in  forcing  Vepco  to  treat  the 
governments  as  a  separate  class  of  ratepay- 
ers, a  move  that  has  curbed,  but  not 
stopped,  major  increases  in  power  costs. 

"The  total  utility  bill  for  local  govern- 
ments on  a  national  basis  is  the  third  high- 
est expenditure,"  said  R.  Michael  Amyx,  di- 
rector of  the  municipal  league. 

Telephone  company  officials  contend 
local   governments   are  no   different   from 
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•  Mr.  ADDABBO,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  De- 
cember 1980.  Officer  Gabriel  Vitale  of 
the  109th  precinct  in  Queens.  N.Y.. 
was  shot  as  he  and  his  partner,  acting 
after  a  burglary  report  had  been 
issued,  sought  to  question  two  men 
who  were  behaving  suspiciously. 
Vitale,  a  15-year  veteran  of  the  New 
York  Police  Department,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  merit  citation  just  2  months 
before  the  shooting,  died  9  days  later. 

Like  others  before  and  after  him. 
who  have  been  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty.  Vitale  is  not  forgotten.  For  the 
third  year  since  his  death,  the  Gabriel 
Vitale  Memorial  Cross  Country  Mara- 
thon was  held  in  Queens  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  slain  officer.  At  this  time.  I 
would  like  to  pay  my  own  tribute  to 
him,  to  others  who  have  died  defend- 
ing our  citizens,  and  to  all  those  who 
participated  in  the  marathon,  by  shar- 
ing with  my  colleagues  the  following 
report  of  the  event. 

[From  the  Leader-Observer.  Oct.  6, 1983] 

Police  Academy  Cops  3d  Annual  Gabriel 
Vitale    Memorial    Championship    Spon- 
sored BY  Hamburg  Savings  Bank 
Three   thousand   enthusiastic   spectators 
cheered  as  500  participants  ran  in  the  Third 
Annual    Gabriel    Vitale    Memorial    Cross 
Country  Marathon  held  this  past  Sunday 
October  2.   1983,  at   McNeil  Park.  College 
Point,  Queens. 

This  event  was  a  tribute  to  Police  Officer 
Gabriel  Vitale.  who  was  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty  in  December  of  1980.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  109th  Precinct  in  Flushing.  Roy 
Schoenhaar.  President  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Hamburg  Savings  Bank  said: 
"We  considered  it  a  privilege  to  be  part  of 
this  special  salute  to  Police  Officer  Gabriel 
Vitele." 

The  slain  police  officer's  mother.  Mrs. 
Christine  Vitale,  his  sons,  Gabriel  Jr.  E.r.d 
Mark,  sister,  Mary  Ann  Meyer  and  brother, 
Jim,  donated  the  Gabriel  Vitale  Memorial 
Cup  and  presented  this  coveted  award  to 
the  following  members  of  the  police  officers 
team,  who  won  first  place  representing  the 
Police  Academy: 

Jack  McManus,  Paul  Kennedy.  Michael 
PadlUa.  Willie  Freeman  and  Charles  Mattes. 
Individual  trophies  were  also  awarded. 
Medals  were  given  to  the  42nd  Police  Pre- 
cinct for  2nd  place  and  the  I07th  Precinct 
for  the  3rd  place  finish. 

In  the  overall  Police  Officers  individual 
competition.  Chris  Gregory  of  N  S  U-7  fin- 
ished first.  John  Silk  (17th  Precinct)  second, 
and  Jack  McManus  (Police  Academy)  third. 
The  following  police  officers  won  trophies 
In  the  female  competition: 

First,  Florlta  E.  Smith  of  the  42nd  Pre- 
cinct, Elsa  Gonzales,  42nd  Precinct,  Second, 
and  Diane  Giuliano  of  the  114th  Precinct 
captured  Third  place. 
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One  hundred  awards  including  trophies 
and  medals  were  presented  to  the  winners 
who  competed,  in  the  Police  Officers  and 
Non-Police  Officers  categories.  The  Meet 
Directors  were:  John  O'SuUivan.  Roy  Rob- 
erts and  Leo  Nicholas.  Michael  Jay  Velgot, 
Vice  President-Public  Relations  and  Market- 
ing Officer  and  Radio  Commercial  Voice  of 
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major  research  and  development  effort 
could  upset  the  strategic  balance  and  bury 
all  hopes  for  arms  control. 

Space  has  been  considered  a  sanctuary 
from  weapons  ever  since  1955,  when  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  announced  his  "open 
skies"  doctrine.  Subsequently,  international 
treaties  prohibited  the  deployment  of  nucle- 
ar armc   in   crtarf^  nrtrl   nrntprt   <ultpllit.PS   ll.sed 
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weapon  and  its  booster  rocket  will  be 
launched  from  an  P-15  fighter.  When  it  is 
perfected,  the  ASAT  will  be  able  to  attack 
low-orbit  Soviet  satellites  at  any  time  and 
the  high-orbit  Soviet  early-warning  satel- 
lites when  they  are  within  range  over  the 
South  Pole.  It  is  expected  that  the  U.S. 
weapon  will  be  superior  to  its  Soviet  coun- 
ternart  and  easier  to  conceal. 
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might  lose  its  ability  to  guide  its  ICBMs  to 
their  targets,  it  would  probably  feel  im- 
pelled to  attack  the  other  side's  missiles 
before  that  navigational  capability  was  lost. 
Some  independent  analysts  say  an  effective, 
bilateral  ASAT  ban  is  clearly  in  America's 
interest  because  U.S.  forces  depend  so  heavi- 
ly on  satellites.  Soviet  conventional  and  nu- 
clpar  fnrrp.n  arp  ha-Spfl  larcplv  on  one  conti- 
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matur  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  President  will  incorpo- 
rate some  of  them  in  his  1985  defense 
budget  proposal  in  January.  All  this  despite 
the  fact  that  the  testing  and  deployment  of 
such  weaponry  is  clearly  prohibited  by  the 
1972  Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty. 
BMD    development    will    accelerate    the 
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One  hundred  awards  including:  trophies 
and  medals  were  presented  to  the  winners 
who  competed,  in  the  Police  Officers  and 
Non-Police  Officers  categories.  The  Meet 
Directors  were:  John  0"Sullivan.  Roy  Rob- 
erts and  Leo  Nicholas.  Michael  Jay  Velgot. 
Vice  President-Public  Relations  and  Market- 
ing Officer  and  Radio  Commercial  Voice  of 
the  900  Million  Dollar  Hamburg  Savings 
Ban^.  with  thirteen  offices  in  Queens. 
Brooklyn  and  Nassau,  served  as  Sports  Com- 
mentator, and  Master  of  Ceremonies.  Mi- 
chael Jay  Velgot  is  a  former  sports  commen- 
tator, disc  jockey,  news  and  special  events 
director  of  a  Regional  Network  Affiliate  of 
the  Mutual  Boadcasting  System.  He  was 
also  a  Correspondent  for  the  Associated 
Press. 

This  program  was  in  cooperation  with  The 
College  Point  Road  Runners  Track  Club. 
The  Running  109th  Precinct,  and  the  New- 
York  Road  Runners  Club  • 
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•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  critical  analysis  written 
by  John  Tirman.  senior  editor  at  the 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  of 
President  Reagan's  expensive,  techni- 
cally questionable,  and  dangerous  plan 
to  develop  a  space  based  weapons 
system.  Mr.  Tirman,  writing  in  the  De- 
cember 24,  1983,  the  Nation,  warns 
that  the  Presidents  efforts  to  milita- 
rize space  will  bankrupt  both  our  Na- 
tional Treasury  and  the  world's  hopes 
for  peace. 

The  President,  instead  of  advocating 
a  new  defense  strategy  with  heavy  re- 
liance on  space  weapons,  including 
antisatellite  weapons  and  exotic  laser 
and  particle  beam  devices,  would  be 
better  advised  to  spend  his  time  pursu- 
ing the  goal  of  banning  all  weapons  in 
space. 
The  article  follows: 
Star  Wars— From  Scenario  to  Pact 
(By  John  Tirman) 
Outer  space  is  again  in  the  limelight.  The 
movie  'The  Right  Stuff."  which  celebrates 
the  NASA  heroes  of  the  1960s,  is  merely  the 
most  visible  evidence:  in  October,  upon  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  NASA,  cover 
stories  in  Omni.  Science  '83  and  High  Tech- 
nology heralded  the  new  era  of  space  facto- 
ries and  lal)s.  Entrepreneurs  speak  of 
mining  on  the  moon,  producing  microchips 
and  blending  drugs  in  weightless  orbital 
aeries.  T'ne  more  intrepid  among  them  are 
launching  their  own  space  vehicles. 

The  frontiers  of  science  and  technology 
are  always  quickly  populated  by  Pentagon 
pioneers,  and  space  is  no  exception.  The 
Reagan  Administration  has  embarked  on  a 
space  weapons  program  that  could  drive  the 
arms  race  into  an  extraterrestrial  arena  and 
revolutionize  US  defense  policy.  Antisatel- 
lite weapons  (ASATs)  about  to  be  tested  and 
ultimately  deployed  could  lead  to  a  ballistic 
missile  defense  (BMD)  system  in  space. 
Such  a  system  is  years  from  deployment, 
but  the  concept  is  so  provocation  that  a 
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major  research  and  development  effort 
could  upset  the  strategic  balance  and  bury 
all  hopes  for  arms  control. 

Space  has  been  considered  a  sanctuary 
from  weapons  ever  since  1955.  when  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  announced  his  "open 
skies"  doctrine.  Subsequently,  international 
treaties  prohibited  the  deployment  of  nucle- 
ar arms  in  space  and  protect  satellites  used 
for  treaty  verification.  Nevertheless,  the 
militarization  of  space  has  proceeded  apace. 
The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
each  have  about  100  orbiting  satellites  that 
serve  military  purposes.  The  United  States 
nas  satellites  for  communications,  naviga- 
tion, meteorology,  early  warning  of  attacks, 
intelligence,  ocean  reconnaissance  and  the 
like;  the  Russians  are  similary  equipped. 
The  Pentagon  groups  these  capabilities 
under  the  rubric  command,  control,  commu- 
nications and  intelligence— C  I  for  short. 
They  are  essential  to  arms  control.  Without 
the  intelligence  provided  by  eyes  and  ears  in 
the  sky.  verification  of  treaties  would  be  im- 
possible. 

Obviously,  satellites  are  stabilizing  ele- 
ments in  the  rivalry  between  the  superpow- 
ers. Equally  obvious,  the  deployment  of 
ASATs  would  be  destabilizing.  Attacks  on 
spy  or  early-warning  satellites  would  be  re- 
garded not  only  as  an  act  of  war  but  as  the 
first  step  in  a  major— probably  nuclear— as- 
sault. According  to  defense  expert  and  long- 
time Pentagon  consultant  Richard  Oarwin, 
"War  in  space  is  not  an  alternative  to  war 
on  earth  but  a  prelude  to  war  on  earth."  If 
President  Reagan  has  his  way.  however,  the 
stability  "open  skies"  afforded  will  be  jeop- 
ardized by  a  new  generation  of  ASATs  and. 
in  the  next  decade,  by  high-tech  defenses 
against  Soviet  ballistic  missiles.  What  is  be- 
coming clear  is  that  the  two  systems  are  in- 
timately related. 

Antisatellite  weaponry  is  not  new.  In  the 
1950s  the  United  States  tested  a  nuclear- 
tipped  ASAT  intended  for  use  against  orbit- 
ing nuclear  weapons,  but  neither  it  nor  its 
projected  target  was  deployed.  The  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  each  tested  and  deployed 
a  ground-based  ASAT  in  the  1960s,  one  of 
which  was  designed  as  a  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense system.  Each  has  since  been  "retired." 
In  1968  the  Soviet  Union  began  developing 
an  ASAT,  using  a  modified  SS-9  ICBM  as  a 
booster.  It  is  capable  of  hitting  only  satel 
lites  in  low  orbits,  up  to  1.000  miles  above 
the  earth.  By  just  about  everyone's  reckon- 
ing, the  Soviet  ASAT  is  primitive,  has  a  low- 
rate  of  success  in  tests  and  poses  no  signifi- 
cant threat  to  U.S.  satellites.  Indeed,  one 
observer  dismissed  it  as  a  "blunderbuss." 

Since  satellites  are  smaller  than  an  auto- 
mobile and  not  heavy  enough  to  withstand 
much  abuse,  they  could  be  destroyed  by 
something  as  simple  as  shrapnel.  The  tech- 
nical challenge  in  developing  effective 
ASATs  lies  in  boosting  and  targeting.  The 
task  of  simply  hitting  a  satellite  orbiting 
22.000  miles  above  the  earth  is  daunting 
enough,  but  an  enemy  can  make  it  even 
more  difficult  by  taking  countermeasures 
such  as  jamming  the  ASAT  guidance 
system. 

These  problems  have  apparently  stymied 
the  Russians.  In  1979  Gen.  David  Jones 
then  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
obser%ed  that  the  Russians  "have  not  had  a 
test  program  that  would  cause  us  to  believe 
that  it  (ASAT)  is  a  very  credible  threat 
and  there  is  little  evidence  that  their  capa 
bility  has  improved  much  since  then. 

The  Air  Force  began  developing  a  sophis 
ticated  ASAT  in  the  mid-1970s,  and  is  ex 
pected  to  test  the  launcher  soon.  The  new 
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weapon  and  its  booster  rocket  will  be 
launched  from  an  P-15  fighter.  When  it  is 
perfected,  the  ASAT  will  be  able  to  attack 
low-orbit  Soviet  satellites  at  any  lime  and 
the  high-orbit  Soviet  early-warning  satel- 
lites when  they  are  within  range  over  the 
South  Pole.  It  is  expected  that  the  U.S. 
weapon  will  be  superior  to  its  Soviet  coun- 
terpart and  easier  to  conceal. 

The  decision  to  go  forward  with  the  ASAT 
project  was  made  during  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration, and  as  with  the  Euromissiles.  a 
two-track  strategy  was  adopted:  build  the 
weapon  while  negotiating  a  ban  on  it  with 
the  Russians.  But  the  United  States  broke 
off  the  talks  in  1980,  shortly  after  the  Rus- 
sians invaded  Afghanistan,  and  the  political 
pressures  of  the  Presidential  election  pre- 
vented their  resumption.  The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration has  refused  to  return  to  the 
bargaining  table,  although  the  Soviet  Union 
has  repeatedly  proposed  ASAT  bans  in  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Administrations  position  was  out- 
lined concisely  in  a  letter  dated  August  17 
from  Adm.  Jonathan  T.  Howe,  director  of 
the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Politico- 
Military  Affairs,  to  Hans  Bethe.  Nobel 
Prlzewinning  physicist  and  ASAT  opponent. 
"The  U.S.  ASAT  capability. "  wrote  Howe. 
"is  twofold:  first,  to  deter  threats  to  our  own 
space  systems,  and  second,  within  such 
limits  as  are  imposed  by  international  law. 
to  deny  any  adversary  the  use  of  space- 
based  systems  that  provide  support  for  hos- 
tile military  forces.  We  consider  this  a  pru- 
dent response  to  the  existing  Soviet  ASAT 
weapon,  and  to  Soviet  deployment  in  recent 
years  of  a  number  of  military  satellites 
which,  while  not  weapons  themselves,  are 
designed  to  support  directly  the  USSR's  ter- 
restrial forces  in  the  event  of  a  conflict." 

The  Administration  also  contends  that 
ASAT  negotiations  cannot  go  forward  until 
"verification  problems"  are  solved.  "Diffi- 
cult space  arms  control  verification  prob- 
lems must  be  resolved  before  serious  negoti- 
ations are  undertaken."  Kenneth  Adelman. 
director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  last  May.  -It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  covert 
suppy  of  (Soviet]  ASAT  systems  for  use  in  a 
crisis,"  he  added.  Indeed,  the  alleged  diffi- 
culty in  verifying  Soviet  compliance  is  the 
principal  stated  reason  for  White  House  re- 
sistance to  ASAT  negotiations. 

As  a  phalanx  of  scientists  and  military  an- 
alysts have  pointed  out.  however,  the  Ad- 
ministration's rationales  are  weak  and,  one 
suspects,  disingenuous.  The  United  States 
would  not  need  to  'deter  "  Soviet  ASATs  if 
they  were  negotiated  away.  In  the  unlikely 
event  that  the  Soviet  blunderbusses 
knocked  crucial  American  satellites  out  of 
the  sky  during  a  war.  replacement  satellites 
could  be  Ijoosted  quickly  into  orbit  and  non- 
satellite  means  of  communication,  commsmd 
and  intelligence  could  be  made  available. 
Various  ■survivability"  tactics  could  be  em- 
ployed as  countermeasures  to  Soviet  ASATs: 
for  example,  the  "migration  "  of  satellites  to 
higher  orbits,  outside  the  range  of  Soviet 
ASATs.  Merely  increasing  the  number  of 
U.S.  satellites  would  diminish  the  Soviet 
threat  as  well. 

The  second  rationale— that  the  United 
States  must  be  able  to  attack  Soviet  satel- 
lites that  would  provide  strategic  informa- 
tion to  ground  forces  in  a  conventional  war, 
say.  a  Soviet  invasion  of  Western  Europe— is 
equally  fatuous.  U.S.  attacks  on  C^I  satel- 
lites would  almost  certainly  escalate  a  con- 
ventional conflict.  If  one  side  felt  that  it 


might  lose  its  ability  to  guide  its  ICBMs  to 
their  targets,  it  would  probably  feel  im- 
pelled to  attack  the  other  side's  missiles 
before  that  navigational  capability  was  lost. 
Some  independent  analysts  say  an  effective, 
bilateral  ASAT  ban  is  clearly  in  America's 
interest  because  U.S.  forces  depend  so  heavi- 
ly on  satellites.  Soviet  conventional  and  nu- 
clear forces  are  based  largely  on  one  conti- 
nent and  are  thus  accessible  by  ground- 
based  communications.  U.S.  forces,  by  con- 
trast, are  scattered.  Indeed,  the  chief  weak- 
ness of  the  submarine  leg  of  the  U.S.  nucle- 
ar triad  is  the  unreliability  of  communica- 
tions between  Washington  and  sub  com- 
manders. 

As  for  the  third  sticking  point,  the  'verifi- 
cation problem."  most  experts  outside  the 
Administration  hold  that  an  ASAT  ban  can 
be  verified.  The  main  difficulty  in  that 
killer  satellites  are  small  and  easily  con- 
cealed. But  as  John  Pike,  an  arms  analyst 
with  the  Federation  of  American  Scientists, 
points  out.  "This  is  like  worrying  about 
whether  someone  has  a  bullet  in  his  pocket 
when  it  is  plain  that  he  is  not  earring  a  gun. 
Without  the  gun.  the  bullets  are  of  little 
concern.  The  Soviet  ASAT  is  launched  atop 
a  rocket  that  is  about  the  size  of  three  buses 
parked  end  to  end.  A  ban  on  the  deployment 
of  such  a  massive  weapon  could  be  readily 
verified."  And  Richard  Garwin  observes 
that  a  treaty  is  preferable  to  unlimited 
space  weaponry:  "It  is  much  easier  to  detect 
3  violation  of  .such  a  treaty  than  to  deter- 
mine which  of  an  enormous  array  of  permit- 
led  activities  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty  are  a 
threat  to  U.S.  security." 

The  most  serious  verification  problem,  ac- 
cording to  Pike.  Garwin  and  others  is  posed 
by  the  American  ASAT.  which  fits  neatly 
under  the  belly  of  an  F-15.  -Once  this  new- 
weapon  is  tested  to  operational  readiness. " 
Pike  says,  -the  Soviets  would  have  little 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  verify  a  ban  on 
its  deployment.  Clearly,  the  time  to  achieve 
limits  on  such  weapons  is  now.  while  it  is 
still  possible." 

If  the  time  is  right  and  American  interest 
would  be  served  by  an  ASAT  treaty,  why 
doesn't  the  Administration  negotiate  one? 
Observers  suspect  that  the  White  House  is 
delaying  so  it  can  develop  the  new  genera- 
tion of  space  weapons  the  President  called 
for  in  his  so-called  Star  Wars  speech  of 
March  23.  A  ballistic  missile  defense  system 
would  require  the  development  of  X-ray 
[:uns.  particle  beam  and  laser  weapons  and 
other  exotica  capable  of  stopping  Soviet 
ICBMs  at  liftoff.  Many  experts  agree  that 
for  a  BMD  system  to  work,  it  would  have  to 
destroy  Soviet  ICBMs  in  the  -boost  phase, " 
which  lasts  for  only  a  few  minutes  after 
firing.  The  problems  of  alerting,  targeting 
and  tracking  BMD  weapons  are  immense— 
so  immense  that  most  independent  scien- 
tists dismiss  Reagan's  Star  Wars  scenario  as 
a  fantasy. 

Nonetheless,  the  Administration  is  pro- 
ceeding with  its  plans  to  build  a  BMD 
system.  The  Defensive  Technologies  Study 
Team,  directed  by  former  NASA  chief 
James  Fletcher,  recommended  that  $18  bil- 
lion to  $27  billion  be  spent  between  1985 
and  1989  to  solve  the  technical  problems  of 
developing  space  weapons.  Of  course  the  ul- 
timate cost  will  be.  appropriately,  astronom- 
ical. The  Pentagon  is  applying  the  findings 
of  the  Future  Security  Strategy  Study, 
which  researched  the  strategic  use  of 
BMDs.  and  those  of  the  Fletcher  group  in  a 
far-reaching  program  to  demonstrate  BMD 
feasibility  by  the  early  1990s.  The  two 
groups'  recommendations  have  the  impri- 
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matur  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  President  will  incorpo- 
rate some  of  them  in  his  1985  defense 
budget  proposal  in  January.  All  this  despite 
the  fact  that  the  testing  and  deployment  of 
such  weaponry  is  clearly  prohibited  by  the 
1972  Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty. 

BMD  development  will  accelerate  the 
arms  race— in  both  its  offensive  and  defen- 
sive phases.  In  order  to  defeat  even  a  par- 
tially effective  U.S.  defensive  shield,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  develop  every  conceiva- 
ble offensive  weapon  in  addition  to  seeking 
its  own  defensive  technologies.  Once  the 
U.S.  hardware  was  ready  for  deployment, 
the  Russians  would  have  a  strong  incentive 
to  launch  a  pre-emptive  strike.  The  pursuit 
of  these  technologies,  then,  signals  a  radical 
departure  from  the  traditional  U.S.  policy 
of  deterrence.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's feverish  race  to  acquire  a 
•warfighting"  capability  through  first-strike 
weapons-like  the  MX  and  Trident  II. 

The  role  antisatellite  weapons  would  play 
in  the  Star  Wars  scenario  is  easy  to  imagine. 
Some  of  the  technology  planned  for  ASATs 
is  quite  similar  to  that  envisioned  for  a 
BMD  system.  For  example,  a  White  House 
report  leaked  to  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology  indicates  that  certain  laser 
technologies  will  be  tested  as  if  they  were 
antisatellite  weapons.  Thus,  although  BMD 
development  is  a  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  it  could  proceed  '-legally"  if  it  were 
disguised  as  ASAT  research.  The  Adminis- 
tration's reason  for  not  wanting  to  negotiate 
a  ban  on  space  weapons  with  the  Russians  is 
clear:  it  intends  to  use  ASAT  R&D  as  a 
front  for  its  ballistic  missile  defense  effort. 
That  may  also  explain  why  the  Russians  are 
so  anxious  to  reach  an  ASAT  accord. 

Already  the  advocates  of  Star  Wars  weap- 
ons in  Congress  have  seized  the  high 
ground.  Representative  Ken  Kramer  intro- 
duced a  People  Protection  Act.  saying,  '-Mu- 
tually Assured  Destruction  is  a  morally 
bankrupt  philosophy  that  places  govern- 
ment in  the  untenable  position  of  refusing 
to  defend  its  citizenry. "  Ironically,  some  of 
the  same  people  who  spurred  the  buildup  of 
offensive  weapons  are  now  decrying  that 
race  in  order  to  promote  a  defensive  arms 
program. 

As  insane  as  the  space  weapons  idea 
seems,  there  is  a  method  to  the  Administra- 
tion's madness.  Listen  to  Edward  Teller,  a 
Reagan  adviser  and  one  of  the  sires  of  the 
Star  Wars  initiative:  -There  are  *  *  *  nu- 
merous advocates  of  arms  reduction  to  be 
accomplished  by  negotiations  and  treaties 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  pursued  this 
path  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  results  have  been  a  shift  of  military 
power  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  steadily  in- 
creasing danger  to  world  peace."  Pursuing 
BMDs  and  ASATs  with  such  unbridled  zeal 
is  a  deft  subversion  of  arms  control.  The 
right  wing  has  always  derided  detente,  and 
the  rush  to  develop  and  deploy  space  weap- 
onry will  insure  an  armed-to-the-teeth  con- 
frontation. J 

NASA's  silver  anniversary  may  be  remem- 
bered not  as  the  beginning  of  a  brave  new- 
world  of  space  commerce  and  achievement 
but  as  the  end  of  a  quarter-century  of  rela- 
tively peaceful  exploration  of  the  outer 
limits.  If  President  Reagan  has  his  way.  the 
United  States  will  embark  on  a  most  peril- 
ous phase  of  space  exploitation,  one  which 
will  bankrupt  both  our  national  treasury 
and  the  world's  hopes  for  peace.* 
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HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Florida  is  very  fortunate  to 
have  a  very  fine  group  known  as  the 
Silver  Haired  Legislature.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  article 
which  outlines  the  concerns  that  this 
group  feels  are  most  important  to  our 
elderly. 
The  article  follows: 

(From  the  North  Miami  Beach  Sun 
Reporter,  Nov.  20,  19831 

Elderly's  Concerns  Get  Top  Vo-te  for 
Silver  Haired  Legislators 

(By  Sarene  Marks  Collins) 
When  local  Silver  Haired  Legislators  re- 
turned   from    Tallahassee    last    Thursday, 
they  left  behind  a  list  of  recommendations 
on  elderly  concerns  for  state  lawmakers. 

Local  delegates  represented  the  concerns 
of  senior  citizens  during  the  three-day  ses- 
sion of  the  Silver  Haired  Legislature.  "It's 
for  the  education  and  advocacy  for  senior 
citizens  and  all  other  citizens,"  said  Silver 
Haired  Rep.  Maurice  Ward,  who  took  Rep. 
Ron  Silver's  (D-North  Miami  Beach)  seat 
during  the  special  session. 

Ward  is  vice  chairmtoi  of  the  district  that 
includes  Dale  and  Monroe  County. 

Legislators,  who  must  be  at  least  60,  were 
elected  in  1981.  The  state  stopped  funding 
the  session  last  year. 

This  year,  the  senior  citizen  coalition  in- 
corporated as  the  Florida  Silver  Haired  Leg- 
islature Inc.,  and  will  now  solicit  private  do- 
nations. 

"I'm  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  we  are  no 
longer  under  the  umbrella  of  the  state  legis- 
lature," said  Lydia  Gale,  a  silver  haired  sen- 
ator who  shared  Sen.  Gwen  Margolis'  CD- 
North  Miami)  seat.  The  incorported  organi- 
zation will  be  based  in  Orlando. 

Gale's  husband,  Fred,  is  also  a  senator. 
Another  North  Miami  Beach  couple,  Emma 
and  Max  Siemens  of  Sky  Lake,  also  served 
as  representatives. 

Seniors  rejected  the  Proposition  One  tax 
amendment  in  a  straw  ballot  last  Tuesday. 

Ward  sponsored  a  recommendation  for  a 
"mutual  verifiable  nuclear  freeze"  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviets.  "It's  an  important 
issue  for  everyone  because  people  are  afraid. 
We  both  have  the  weapons  to  be  wiped  out." 
said  Ward,  a  supporter  of  Sen.  Alan  Cran- 
ston for  president. 

His  nuclear  freeze  recommendation  passed 
unanimously. 

Siemens,  who  said  she  is  in  her  70s,  intro- 
duced a  recommendation  to  require  the 
identification  of  dentures  with  the  wearer"s 
social  security  numbers. 

The  recommendations  will  be  presented  to 
state  lawmakers  when  they  return  to  ses- 
sion next  spring.  "They're  young  and  inex- 
perienced as  far  as  the  well-being  of  the  el- 
derly." said  Gale.  64.  of  the  reason  lawmak- 
ers should  listen  to  senior  citizens. 

The  legislators  also  recommended: 

Appointing  retired  educators  to  study  the 
effectiveness  of  public  school  administra- 
tors. 

Requiring  a  72-hour  cooling-off  period  on 
the  sale  of  handguns. 
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strengthening  the  powers  of  the  state 
cost  contaiiunent  board  to  oversee  hospital 
bills. 

Forming  a  department  of  elderly  affairs  to 
coordinate  services  for  the  elderly. 

Limiting  utility  companies  to  rate  change 
requests  every  two  years. 

ProtectinB    mobile    home    residents    from 
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It  will  also  have  important  subsidiary  bene- 
fits for  radloastronomy  in  general.  It  is  a 
scientific  activity  that  seems  likely  to  gamer 
substantial  public  support.  In  addition,  be- 
cause of  the  growing  problem  of  radiofre- 
qi  jncy  interference  by  civilian  and  military 
transmitters,  the  search  program  will 
l)ecome  more  difficult  the  longer  we  wait. 
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ObservHory.  Florence.  luly;  Michael  D.  Papagian- 
nis.  Boston  University:  Unus  Pauling.  Linus  Pau- 
ling Institute  for  Science  and  Medicine;  Rudolf 
Pesek.  Czechoslovak  Academy  of  Sciences.  Prague; 
W.  H.  Pickering.  California  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy; Cyril  Ponnamperuma,  University  of  Maryland; 
Edward  M.  Purcell.  Harvard  University;  David  M. 
Raup.  University  of  Chicago;  Grote  Reber.  Tasma 
nia;  Martin  J.  Rees.  Institute  of  Astronomy.  Cam- 
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Charlie's  achievements  are  obvious, 
but  I  believe  that  the  qualities  which 
made  up  his  character  are  even  more 
outstanding.  He  was  someone  every- 
one was  proud  to  know  and  be  associ- 
ated with.  He  will  be  missed  by  all, 

I  know  all  my  colleagues  join  in  ex- 
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Charles  like  quartet  singing,  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, baseball  and  swimming  and  riding 
through  the  South  to  visit  his  home  place  in 
Prattville  to  farm,  relax  and  tan.  It  was 
there  that  he  really  enjoyed  his  family— 
particularly  his  loving  mother,  his  brother 
Mack,  sister  Earlene  and  then  on  to  Bir- 
mingham to  visit  his  other  sister.  Frances, 
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Morgan  State  University  Foundation, 
board  member  of  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  Employment 
Practices  Commission  of  Washington 
Board  of  Trade,  Montesorri  Schools  of 
Maryland,  and  Minority  Business 
Council  of  Baltimore. 
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strengthening  the  powers  of  the  state 
cost  containment  board  to  oversee  hospital 
bills. 

Forming  a  department  of  elderly  affairs  to 
coordinate  services  for  the  elderly. 

Limiting  utility  companies  to  rate  change 
requests  every  two  years. 

Protecting  mobile  home  residents  from 
unwarranted  eviction. 

Arranging  a  state  transportation  system 
to  get  the  elderly  and  handicapped  to  meal 
sites  and  doctor's  appointments. 

Encouraging  hospitals  to  offer  preventive 
health  care  programs  in  the  conununity. 

Asserting  the  right  of  a  person  to  refuse 
medical  care. 

Supporting  the  state  lottery. 

Requiring  drivers  over  75  to  be  reexam- 
ined for  physical  capability  every  three 
years. 

It  helps.  Seniors  like  the  idea  they  have  a 
voice."  said  the  71-year-old  Ward. 

About  17.3  percent  of  state  residents  are 
older  than  65.  according  to  the  1980 
census.9 


EXTRATERRESTRIAL  INTELLI- 
GENCE: AN  INTERNATIONAL 
PETITION 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  23.  1984 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
international  petition  on  extraterres- 
trial intelligence.  This  petition  was 
written  by  Dr.  Carl  Sagan  of  the 
Center  for  Radiophysics  and  Space  at 
Cornell  University,  and  signed  by  73 
leading  scientists  from  14  nations,  in- 
cluding 7  Nobel  laureates  and  a 
number  of  very  senior  Soviet  scien- 
tists. 

Though  there  is  a  wide  range  oi 
opinions  concerning  extraterrestrial 
intelligence,  the  following  list  of  dis- 
tinguished scientists  are  in  unanimous 
agreement  that  an  investment  In  plan- 
etary exploration— by  all  nations- 
could  provide  momentous  insight  into 
our  view  of  the  universe  and  ourselves. 

I  support  this  very  worthwhile  re- 
search and  submit  the  following  full 
text  of  Dr.  Sagans  international  peti- 
tion on  extraterrestrial  intelligence: 

EXTRATEHHESTRIAL  INTHJ-ICENCE  AN 
IlCTBRNATIONAL  PeTITION 

(By  Carl  Sagans 

The  human  species  is  now  able  to  commu- 
nicate with  other  civilizations  in  space,  if 
such  exist.  Using  current  radioastronomical 
technology,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  receive 
signals  from  civilizations  no  more  advanced 
than  we  are  over  a  distance  of  at  least  many 
thousands  of  light  years.  The  cost  of  a  sys- 
tematic international  research  effort,  using 
existing  radio  telescope,  is  as  low  as  a  few 
million  dollars  per  year  for  one  or  two  dec- 
ades. The  program  would  be  more  than  a 
million  times  more  thorough  than  all  previ- 
ous searches,  by  all  nations,  put  together. 
The  resuiu— whether  positive  or  negative- 
would  have  profound  implications  for  our 
view  of  our  universe  and  ourselves. 

We  believe  such  a  coordinated  search  pro- 
gram is  well  justified  on  its  scientific  merits. 
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It  will  also  have  important  subsidiary  bene- 
fits for  radioastronomy  in  general.  It  is  a 
scientific  activity  that  seems  likely  to  gamer 
substantial  public  support.  In  addition,  be- 
cause of  the  growing  problem  of  radiofre- 
qi  ?ncy  interference  by  civilian  and  military 
transmitters,  the  search  program  will 
become  more  difficult  the  longer  we  wait. 
This  is  the  time  to  begin. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  apparent 
absence  of  a  major  reworking  of  the  Galaxy 
by  very  advanced  beings,  or  the  apparent 
absence  of  extraterrestrial  colonists  in  the 
solar  system,  demonstrates  that  '.here  are 
no  extraterrestrial  intelligent  beings  any- 
where. At  the  very  least,  this  argument  de- 
pends on  a  major  extrapolation  from  the 
circumstances  on  Earth,  here  and  now.  The 
radio  search,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes 
nothing  about  other  civilizations  that  has 
not  transpired  in  ours. 

The  undersigned  '  are  scientists  from  a  va- 
riety of  disciplines  and  nations  who  have 
considered  the  problem  of  extraterrestrial 
intelligence— some  of  us  for  more  than  20 
years.  We  represent  a  wide  variety  of  opin- 
ion on  the  abundance  of  extraterrestrials, 
on  the  ease  of  establishing  contact,  and  on 
the  validity  of  arguments  of  the  sort  sum- 
marized in  the  first  sentence  of  the  previous 
paragraph.  But  we  are  unanimous  in  our 
conviction  that  the  only  significant  test  of 
the  existence  of  extraterrestrial  intelligence 
is  an  experimental  one.  No  a  prior  argu- 
ments on  this  subject  can  be  compelling  or 
should  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  an  obser- 
vational program.  We  urge  the  organization 
of  a  coordinated,  worldwide,  and  systematic 
search  for  extraterrestrial  intelligence. 

'  Carl   Sacan.    Cornell    IJnIversity:    Omvid    Balti- 
more. Mmssachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  RIcii- 
ard    Berendzen.    American    University;    John    811- 
ilngham.    NASA    Ames    Research    Center:    Melvin 
Calvin.  University  of  California.  Berkeley;  A.  G.  W. 
Cameron.    Harvard    University:    M.    S.    Chadha. 
Bhabha  Atomic  Research  Centre,  Bombay.  India:  S 
Chandrasekhar,     University    of    Chicago;     Francis 
Crick,  Salk  Trutitute;  Robert  S.  Dixon.  Ohio  State 
University;  T.  M.  Donahue.  University  of  Michigan: 
Prank  D.   Drake.  Cornell   University:   Lee  A.  Du- 
Bridge.  California  Institute  of  Technology;  Free- 
man   J.    Dyson.    Institute    for    Advanced    .Study; 
Manfred  Elgen,  Max  Planck  Institute,  Gottlngen. 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Thomas  EUner.  Cor- 
nell University:  James  Elliott,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology:  George  B.  Field.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity: VitaJy  L.  Glnzburg.  Lebedev  Physical  Insti- 
tute,  Moscow:   Thomas  Gold,  Cornell   University; 
Leo   Goldt>erg.    KItt    Peak    National   Ot>servatory, 
Peter  Goldrelch.  California  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy; J.  Richard  Gott  III,  Princeton  University:  Ste- 
phen Jay  Gould.  Harvard  University;  Tor  Hagfom. 
National  Astronomy  and  Ionosphere  Center:  Ste- 
phen  W     Hawking,    Cambridge    University,   Cam- 
bridge. United  Kingdom.  David  S.   Heeschen.  Na- 
tional Radio  Astronomy  Observatory:  Jean  Held- 
mann.  University  of  Paris:  Gerhard  Herzt)erg.  Na- 
tional Research  Council  of  Canada;  Theodore  Hes- 
burgh.  University  of  Notre  Dame;  Paul  Horowitz. 
Harvard  University:  Fred  Hoyle,  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity. Cambridge,   United  Kingdom,  Eric  M.  Jones. 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory:  Jun  Jugaku.  Uni- 
versity of  Tokyo;  N.  S.   Kardashev.   Institute  for 
Cosmic    Research.    Soviet    Academy    of    Sciences. 
Moscow:  Kenneth  I   Kellerman.  National  Radio  As- 
tronomy Observatory:  Michael  J.  Klein.  Jet  Propul- 
sion Laboratory;  Richard  B   Lee,  Unlvers.ty  of  To- 
ronto: Per-Olof  Undblad,  Stockholm  Observatory; 
Paul    D.    MacLean,    ,\atlonal    Institute   of    Mental 
Health:    Matthew    Meselson,    Harvard    University: 
Marvin  L.  Mlnsky.  MassachusetU  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology:  Masakl   Morlmoto,   Nobeyama  Radio   Ob- 
servatory. Tokyo;  Philip  Morrison,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology:  Bruce  Murray,  California 
Institute  of  Technology:  William  I.  Newman,  Uni- 
versity   of    California.    Los    Angeles;    Bernard    M. 
Oliver,   Hewlett-Packard  Corporation:  J.   H.  Oort, 
Leiden  University.  Leiden.  The  Netherlands:  Ernst 
J.  Opik.  Armagh  Observatory,  Northern  Ireland; 
Leslie  Orgel.  Salk  Irutitute;  Franco  Pacini.  Arcetri 
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Observatory.  Florence.  luly;  Michael  D.  Papagian- 
nis.  Boston  University:  Linus  Pauling,  Linus  Pau- 
ling Institute  for  Science  and  Medicine:  Rudolf 
Pesek.  Czechoslovak  Academy  of  Sciences,  Prague; 
W.  H.  Pickering,  California  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy: Cyril  Ponnamperuma,  University  of  Maryland; 
Edward  M,  Purcell.  Harvard  University;  David  M. 
Raup.  University  of  Chicago:  Grote  Reber.  Tasma 
nia:  Martin  J.  Rees.  Institute  of  Astronomy.  Cam- 
bridge University.  Cambridge.  United  Kingdom, 
Dale  A.  Russell,  National  Museums  of  Canada. 
Ottawa.  Canada:  Roald  Z.  Sagdeev.  Institute  of 
Cosmic  Research.  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Moscow;  I.  S,  Shklovskii,  Institute  for  Cosmic  Re- 
search. Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences.  Moscow;  Jill  C, 
Tarter,  University  of  California.  Berkeley:  Lewis 
Thomas.  Memorial  Sloan-Keltering  Cancer  Center; 
Kip  S.  Thome.  California  Institute  of  Technology: 
Sebastian  von  Hoemer,  National  Radio  Astronomy 
Observatory:  Edward  O.  Wilson,  Harvard  Universi- 
ty; Benjamin  Zuckerman.  University  of  Maryland.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
CHARLES  LEE  HOUSER 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23.  1984 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charlie 
Lee  Houser.  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement's Congressional  Affairs  Offi- 
cer since  1975,  died  on  December  31, 
1983,  after  sustaining  injuries  in  a  hel- 
icopter accident  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
in  early  December.  Those  of  us  who 
knew  Charlie,  worked  with  him,  and 
called  him  friend  will  miss  him  very 
much,  I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  remarkable  man, 

Charlie  began  his  Government 
career  with  4  years  of  service  in  the 
Marine  Corps— which  perhaps  ac- 
counted for  some  of  his  discipline  and 
precision.  After  graduating  with 
honors  from  Alabama  State,  he  joined 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
1962  as  a  GS-1  messenger. 

His  talents  and  leadership  ability 
were  soon  recognized— and  during  his 
first  year  with  BLM  he  received  three 
promotions— an  almost  unheard  of 
phenomenon  which  required  special 
approval  from  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Charlie  eventually  was 
given  full  responsibility  for  all  mail 
and  messenger  service  in  the  Bureau 
headquarters  office. 

Prom  this  position,  he  moved  into 
the  procurement  area  where  he  again 
continued  to  rise  through  the  ranks 
and  to  take  on  additional  responsibil- 
ity, eventually  becoming  Chief  of  the 
Branch  of  Office  Services.  FVom  that 
position  he  was  selected  to  become  a 
Cooperative  Relations  Specialist  and 
then  a  Congressional  Liaison  Special- 
ist. 

He  continued  to  be  given  more  re- 
sponsibility until  in  1975.  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  BLM"s  Congressional  Af- 
fairs Officer  with  key  responsibilities 
in  the  Office  of  the  Director.  This  also 
meant  he  was  Chief  of  the  Office  of 
Congressional  Affairs.  It  was  this  very 
important  position  which  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  untimely  death. 
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Charlie's  achievements  are  obvious, 
but  I  believe  that  the  qualities  which 
made  up  his  character  are  even  more 
outstanding.  He  was  someone  every- 
one was  proud  to  know  and  be  associ- 
ated with.  He  will  be  missed  by  all, 

I  know  all  my  colleagues  join  in  ex- 
pressing sympathy  to  Charlie  Houser's 
wife,  Lionella,  and  the  rest  of  his 
family.  They  can  be  proud  of  the  life 
he  lived,  of  the  service  he  provided  his 
country,  and  the  example  he  left  to 
those  who  knew  him. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  "Family  Tribute"  of 
Charles  Lee  Louser  which  was  includ- 
ed in  a  program  at  services  at  St.  Mar- 
tin's Catholic  Church.  I  submit  it  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Family  Tribote  or  Charles  Lee  Hohser 
1933-1983 

Charlie  Lee  Houser,  the  fifth  of  six  chil- 
dren, was  born  September  22,  1933  to  Alice 
Moss  Houser  and  the  late  Robert  Lee 
Houser  in  Prattville,  Alabama.  After  sus- 
taining injuries  in  a  helicopter  accident  in 
Arizona  on  December  8,  1983,  he  departed 
this  life  at  the  Washington  Hospital  Center 
on  December  31,  1983. 

He  was  an  active  and  supportive  member 
of  the  St.  Martins  Catholic  Church  and  en- 
joyed working  with  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society,  a  society  that  dedicated  themselves 
in  helping  the  needy  of  Washington,  D.C. 

He  attended  public  schools  in  Alabama 
and  graduated  with  honors  from  Alabama 
State  College  in  1961.  He  enhanced  his 
career  by  enrolling  in  courses  at  George 
Washington  University  and  the  Graduate 
School  of  Agriculture.  He  was  also  affiliated 
with  and  held  office  in  the  Alabama  State 
Alumni  Association  which  he  enjoyed  and 
worked  with  dedication  and  enthusiasm. 

Charlie  enlisted  in  the  US  Marine  Corps 
from  1953-57,  serving  in  Okinawa.  Thailand. 
Formosa,  the  Philippines  and  Japan.  He 
still  held  the  Corps  dear  to  his  heart  and  be- 
lieved that  when  you  "looked  on  heaven 
scenes  the  streets  would  be  guarded  by  the 
United  States  Marines." 

Charlie  came  to  Washington,  D.C.  in  1962 
to  fulfill  his  ambition  and  use  his  talents. 
Although  a  newcomer  to  this  area,  he 
learned  the  "ropes "  quickly.  He  first  lived 
with  a  Baptist  cousin  who  introduced  him  to 
the  girl  who  subsequently  became  his  wife. 
Lionella  (nee  Stuckey)  and  Charlie  were 
joined  in  Holy  Matrimony  at  St.  Martins 
Catholic  Church  in  1964.  From  this  union  a 
loving  daughter,  Karen  Lirmea  was  bom 
January  15,  1969. 

Charlie's  personal  attributes  benefitted 
him  not  only  in  his  business  and  profession- 
al areas,  but  his  warm,  good  natured  atti- 
tude, coupled  with  his  reputation  of  confi- 
dante, dedication  and  cooperative  assistance 
extended  to  his  home  life  as  well.  As  a  hus- 
band, Charles'  success  as  a  loving,  dependa- 
ble, strong  person  are  traits  to  which  his 
wife  can  attest.  She  likes  to  believe  his  easy- 
going nature  is  an  answer  to  her  prayer  for 
a  mate  that  could  "get  along  with"  her  per- 
sonality. Fond  memories  of  her  life  with 
him  will  help  her  sustain  his  loss. 

Charles,  without  a  doubt,  was  his  daugh- 
ter Karen's  "favorite  Dad."  He  was  her 
chauffeur,  basketball  rooter,  TV  game 
viewer,  church  accompanist,  her  bank,  sea- 
food provider,  lecturer,  bikeriding  and  swim- 
ming partner,  phone  screener  and  all  the 
things  that  go  along  with  a  good  dad. 
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Charles  like  quartet  singing,  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, baseball  and  swimming  and  riding 
through  the  South  to  visit  his  home  place  in 
Prattville  to  farm,  relax  and  tan.  It  was 
there  that  he  really  enjoyed  his  family— 
particularly  his  loving  mother,  his  brother 
Mack,  sister  Earlene  and  then  on  to  Bir- 
mingham to  visit  his  other  sister,  Frances, 
and  brothers.  Will  and  Buddy. 

Charles  was  i^n  ambitious  young  man  who 
knew  that  if  he  got  an  opportunity  he  could 
prove  himself.  He  started  his  career  as  a 
mail  clerk  with  the  General  Service  Admin- 
istration and  gave  his  all  to  this  job.  He 
later  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior where  he  was  employed  for  over  20 
years.  He  held  position  as  Procurement  As- 
sistant. Cooperative  Relations  Specialist, 
Chief  of  Branch  of  Office  Services  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  Congressional  Li- 
aison Officer,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Department  of  the  Interior.  He  enjoyed  his 
work  and  took  great  pride  in  doing  the  best 
job  he  could.  His  assistance  in  the  Depart- 
ment as  congressional  informational  pro- 
grams and  inquiries,  and  briefing  prepara- 
tions was  earned  him  numerous  Letters  of 
Commendations.  Outstanding  Awards  and 
most  of  all,  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  and 
members  of  Congress. 

We  all  loved  Charlie  and  will  miss  him 
greatly,  but  God's  perfect  will  have  been 
carried  out.  "The  blessing  of  the  Lord  it 
maketh  rich,  and  he  addeth  no  sorrow  with 
it." 

He  leaves  to  cherish  his  memory  a  loving 
and  devoted  wife,  Mrs.  Lionella  Stuckey 
Houser;  one  daughter,  Karen  Linnea;  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Alice  Houser  of  Prattville,  Ala- 
bama; two  sisters,  Mrs.  Prances  Busby  and 
Mrs.  Earlene  Brown;  three  brothers;  Mr. 
Mack  Morris  Houser,  Mr.  William  Houser, 
and  Mr.  Louis  Houser,  all  of  Alabama;  a  de- 
voted cousin,  Mrs.  Lena  Fletcher  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C;  father  in  law  Mr.  Luther 
Stuckey  of  Indian  Head,  Maryland;  four  sis- 
ters-in-lav/;  five  brothers-in-law;  a  host  of 
relatives  and  m  ■  ny.  many  friends.* 
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Morgan  State  University  Foundation, 
board  member  of  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews.  Employment 
Practices  Commission  of  Washington 
Board  of  Trade.  Montesorri  Schools  of 
Maryland,  and  Minority  Business 
Council  of  Baltimore. 

Lionel  is  past  president  of  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund.  State  of 
Maryland;  director  and  vice  chairman. 
National  Alliance  of  Business.  D.C. 
Metro  1976-77;  vice  president.  Wash- 
ington Urban  League  1978;  past  presi- 
dent Toastmasters  International.  Chi- 
cago: division  director.  United  Way  of 
Baltimore. 

He  is  presently  a  board  member  and 
member  of  executive  committee.  Kes- 
wick Home  for  Incurables.  Columbia, 
Md.,  board  member  of  Voluntary 
Council  for  Equal  Opportunit* .  and 
president  of  NEW  START— a  nonprof- 
it voluntary  organization  dedicated  to 
the  education  and  rehabilitation  of 
prison  iiunates. 

Lionel  lives  in  Columbia,  Md..  with 
his  wife  Betty  and  two  daughters, 
Kathy  aind  Marlene. 

I  am  inserting  this  article  so  that  it 
may  be  available  to  young  men  and 
women  across  this  coimtry  and  serve 
as  guidance  and  inspiration  as  they 
seek  to  achievi  their  life's  goals.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  LIONEL  FULTZ 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr,  Speaker.  Mr,  Lionel 
Fultz  just  recently  announced  his  re- 
tirement form  IBM  Corp,  after  34 
years.  Mr.  Fultz  was  one  of  the  first 
black  salesmen  hired  by  IBM.  He 
started  his  career  in  Chicago,  111.,  in 
1950,  His  achievements  in  IBM  were 
numerous.  He  qualified  for  IBM's 
highest  market  achievements  which 
were:  5  Golden  Circles,  14  One  Hun- 
dred Percent  Clubs,  and  was  named 
Branch  Manager  of  the  Year  in  1968- 
69. 

Lionel  F\iltz  is  a  very  unique  individ- 
ual because  he  was  always  involved  in 
helping  young  blacks  get  into  the  cor- 
porate world.  He  received  the  compa- 
ny's Outstanding  Contribution  Award 
for  his  efforts  in  assisting  the  compa- 
ny's efforts  in  recruiting  black  employ- 
ees. 

Lionel  has  received  numerous  cita- 
tions for  his  community  endeavors.  He 
is   a   former    board    member    of    the 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  A. 
WALTHALL 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  story  writ- 
ten by  Debra  J,  HoUey  in  the  publica- 
tion Alabama  School  Boards,  The  arti- 
cle recognizes  and  honors  Mr,  Thomas 
A,  Walthall  of  Newbem.  Ala.,  who  has 
served  the  Hale  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  nearly  47  years. 

Walthall's  story  is  fascinating  and 
very  special.  Following  is  the  article  as 
it  appeared  in  the  magazine: 
A  Southern  Geitixeman  Leaves  His  Legacy 
TO  Hale  County  Schools 

Bowers  of  crepe  myrtle  shelter  the  quiet 
streets,  and  rows  of  country  churches  stand 
tall  against  the  pines.  Newbem.  Alabama,  is 
a  picturebook  example  of  graceful  southern 
charm. 

Just  past  the  railroad  tracks  is  the  Walt- 
hall home,  whtre  the  lady  of  the  house 
greets  visitors  with  fresh  brownies  and  a 
""sample-size"  jar  of  her  special  pepper 
relish.  By  anyone's  standards,  the  couple 
that  resides  here  is  quite  extraordinary. 

Those  who  should  know  claim  that 
Thomas  A.  Walthall  himself  is  a  delightful 
example  of  a  true  southern  gentleman.  He 
is  well  noted  for  his  kindness  and  concern 
for  others,  in  particular  his  concern  for  chil- 
dren of  all  ages. 

It's  a  fact  that  good  things  dont  just 
happen  in  public  schools;  they  are  made  to 
happen  by  f>eople  who  care.  Walthall  cares 
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.so  deeply  about  his  local  schools  that  he  has 
served  the  Hale  County  Board  of  Education 
for  nearly  47  years. 

The  77  year  old  native  of  Hale  County  was 
appointed  to  the  school  board  on  April  1. 
1937.  to  fill  a  vacancy  created  by  his  fathers 
resignation  Walthall  was  elected  board 
chairman  in  1950  .ind  ha.s  been  re-elected  to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BOARD  RESPONSIBILITIES 

School  boardmanship  itself  has  undergone 
significant  changes  since  1937.  Walthall 
said.  It's  gotten  so  complicated.  There  are 
so  many  new  responsibilities  and  worries, 
but  we  cant  delegate  them  to  anyone  else. 
We  just  have  to  buckle  down  and  do  all  that 
we  need  to  do.'" 
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first  superintendent  was  Edward  Colebeck, 
■an  English  fellow  who  somehow  wound  up 
in  Greensboro"  Next  in  line  was  Dr.  W.  J. 
Terry,  who  later  became  state  superintend- 
ent of  education. 

A  1929  graduate  of  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  (Auburn  University),  Walthall  re- 
turned to  Newbem  to  help  his  family  oper- 
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the  statistics  of  pain  and  divisiveness. 

During  just  the  past  12  months,  27  million 
Americans  have  suffered  joblessness. 

Middle-income  folks,  including  small  busi- 
nesses, found  them.selves  caught  in  a  vicious 
recession,  and  bankruptcies  have  increased 
hv     a     record     400.000     iii.st    .since     Ronald 
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so  deeply  about  his  local  schools  that  he  has 
served  the  Hale  County  Board  of  Education 
for  nearly  47  years. 

The  7"  year-old  native  of  Hale  County  was 
appointed  to  the  school  board  on  April  1. 
1937.  to  fill  a  vacancy  created  by  his  father  s 
resignation  Walthall  was  elected  l)oard 
chairman  in  1950  and  has  been  reelected  to 
that  position  for  32  consecutive  years  He 
will  not  seek  another  term  when  his  service 
ends  in  November.  1984. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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QUIET  LEADER.SHIP 

Walthall's  quiet  leadership  has  earned  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  many,  including 
two  Hale  County  superintendents.  Danny 
Butler,  the  current  superintendent,  said 
that  during  his  lifetime  he  has  never  met 
anyone  with  more  faith  in  people  and  their 
abilities  than  his  t>oard  president. 

There  s  no  running  roughshod  over 
anyone  when  Mr  Walthall  is  around.  He 
wants  everyone  to  have  input  into  decisions, 
which  certainly  is  a  key  to  being  a  good 
board  president." 

Butler,  who  was  appointed  superintendent 
in  1982.  has  appreciated  Walthall's  knowl 
edge  of  a  school  board's  role  and  Its  rela 
tionship  to  (he  superintendent.    He  practi 
cally    lives    by    the    AASB    Boardmanship 
Manual    He  s   learned   a   lot   about   school 
board  business  in  the  past  47  years,  but  he  s 
always  ready  to  learn  more.  He  11  ask  ques 
tions  until  he  fully  understands  a  situation. 
I  thank  God  everyday  that  he  has  re- 
mained on  the  board,  especially  when  I  hear 
about  the  strained  relations  that  many  su 
perintendtnts  have  with  their  board  mem 
bers.  I  wish  everyone  of  them  had  a  board 
president  like  Mr  Walthall.' 

.\  GREAT  TEAM 

Much  of  Walthall's  tenure  coincided  with 
the  32-year  superintendency  of  Robert  E 
Ramey.  who  retired  in  1982.  They  were,  as 
Butler  says,  'a  great  team.  " 

Ramey  agreed  that  the  two  men  had  a 
unique  relationship.  We  always  have  had 
the  utmost  respect  for  each  other.  Mr. 
Walthall  knew  what  the  role  of  the  board 
was.  and  never  overstepped  those  tjounds. 
He  wanted  me  to  tie  the  administrator  " 

The  Famey-Walthall  team  successfully 
faced  several  difficult  challenges  during 
their  tenure,  including  school  consolidation 
and  racial  desegregation.  When  the  courts 
mandated  desegreation.  many  school  dis 
Iricts  around  us  were  left  high  and  dry  by 
their  students.  The  private  schools  were 
booming.  We  knew  we  didn't  want  that  to 
happen  to  Hale  County,  and  it  didn't. 
Ramey  said. 

Ramey  and  the  board  let  each  local  com 
munilv  decide  how  it  wanted  to  implement 
the  court's  mandate.  What  would  work  in 
one  area  apparently  wouldn't  work  in  an 
other. 

In  the  end.  we  had  three  or  four  differ- 
ent planr  in  operation  Whenever  I  had  to 
take  these  proposals  to  the  federal  judge.  I 
knew  that  Mr.  Walthall  would  back  me  100 
percent.  If  changes  had  to  be  made,  he 
would  support  my  decisions."  Ramey  said. 

The  board's  individualized  plan  helped  to 
maintain  a  healthly  racial  balance  in  the 
.schools.  Even  today,  the  enrollment  at  the 
local  private  school  is  relatively  low. 

In  earlier  years.  Walthall  and  Ramey  led 
the  consolidation  of  many  of  the  smaller 
.schools  -scattered  throughout  the  county. 
The  60  schools  in  operation  in  1950  have 
been  reduced  to  10  schools  on  eight  sites  in 
1983.  Durii^g  the  same  time  period,  the  dis- 
trict s  budget  has  increased  from  approxi 
mately  $200,000  to  more  than  $8  million. 


BOARD  RESPONSIBILITIES 

School  boardmanship  itself  has  undergone 
significant  changes  since  1937.  Walthall 
said.  It's  gotten  so  complicated.  There  are 
so  many  new  responsibilities  and  worries, 
but  we  can't  delegate  them  to  anyone  else. 
We  just  have  to  buckle  down  and  do  all  that 
we  need  to  do." 

Being  involved  In  state  politics  is  one  new 
responsibility.  "The  creation  of  the  Ala- 
bama Association  of  School  Boards  was  the 
best  thing  that  happened  to  us.  The  staff 
keeps  us  informed  on  what's  going  on  in 
Montgomery  and  what  we  need  to  do  local- 
Iv  KID-PAC  is  another  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection; it  should  help  us  have  a  stronger 
political  voice. "  Walthall  said. 

Board  responsibility  is  further  burdened 
by  the  increasing  demands  that  the  public 
places  on  school  boards.  "People  expect 
more  of  us.  and  we  try  hard  to  meet  these 
expectations,  particularly  when  it  comes  to 
communications.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
more  your  public  knows  about  the  decL<ions 
you  make  and  why  you  make  them,  the  les.s 
trouble  you  11  have  Informed  people  are 
your  best  supporters,"  he  said. 

While  a  few  of  the  changes  in  education 
have  been  drastic  Walthall  said  most 
changes  were  so  gradual  that  they  scarcely 
were  noticed. 

For  instance.  I  can't  tell  you  exactly 
when  It  happened,  but  at  some  point  we 
started  getting  most  of  our  teachers  from 
the  larger  cities.  Some  of  them  commute  ev- 
eryday from  Tuscaloosa  When  1  first  went 
on  the  board,  just  about  all  of  our  teachers 
either  had  been  born  in  Hale  County  or 
they  settled  here  after  college." 

EDUCATIONAL  aUALirV 

Walthall  is  proud  of  the  county's  teaching 
staff  but  increasingly  is  concerned  about 
the  ability  of  the  local  board  to  remove  less 
competent  teachers  from  the  classroom 
"Some  folks  say  that  all  you  have  to  do  is 
document  your  case  against  an  employee, 
but  that's  so  much  nonsense.  There's  just 
too  much  red  tape."" 

W^hile  the  board  veteran  welcomes  the  re- 
newed public  interct  in  quality  education, 
lie  questions  the  value  of  at  least  one  of  the 
l:ey  recommendations  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education.  Meri* 
[.ay  is  an  interesting  idea,  but  I  just  don't 
see  how  anyone  could  objectively  judge 
which  teachers  deserve  more  pay  than  an- 
other. I  know  I  wouldn't  want  that  job. " 

Walthall  does  support  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  mathematics  units  required  for 
graduation.  "Today  s  high  school  graduates 
must  have  certain  skills  or  theyU  be  left 
behind.  In  the  past,  we  were  forced  to  give 
top  financial  priority  to  improving  school 
facilities,  now  iu  time  to  give  renewed  em- 
phasis to  curriculum."" 

Like  many  rural  school  districts.  Hale 
County  has  faced  its  share  of  financial  diffi 
culties.  In  the  loSOs.  Ramey  initiated  an 
effort  to  add  a  one-cent  sales  tax  for  capital 
outlay  projects 

■Ramey  was  a  real  master  at  getting  sup- 
port at  a  time  when  support  was  nonexist- 
ent in  most  of  the  state.  We  took  pictures  of 
all  our  schools  and  took  them  around  to 
business  groups  and  town  meetings.  It  was 
obvious  that  we  desperately  needed  that 
money."  Walthall  said.  "In  some  parts  of 
the  county,  people  had  no  sympathy  for  us, 
but  other  communities  were  very  support 
ive.  In  the  end.  we  got  the  tax.' 

rOUR  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Besides  Butler  and  Ramey.  Walthall  has 
served  with  two  other  superintendents.  The 


first  superintendent  was  Edward  Colebeck. 
■an  English  fellow  who  somehow  wound  up 
In  Greensboro."  Next  in  line  was  Dr.  W.  J. 
Terry,  who  later  became  state  superintend- 
ent of  education. 

A  1929  graduate  of  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  (Auburn  University),  Walthall  re- 
turned to  Newbem  to  help  his  family  oper- 
ate a  cotton  gin  and  warehouse.  When 
cotton  ceased  its  reign  as  king  of  the  crops, 
the  Walthalls  turned  to  the  dairy  industry 
and  other  farming  interests.  He  retired  from 
these  responsibilities  in  1972. 

If  Walthall  has  harbored  any  vested  inter- 
est in  having  a  good  school  system,  it  would 
be  his  concern  for  his  family.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Laurice  Butler  of  Green- 
ville, wanted  only  the  best  for  their  four 
children.  They  are:  Mrs.  Carolyn  Smith  of 
Demopolis:  Mrs.  Francis  Roberts  of  We- 
tumpka:  Thomas  A.  Walthall  IV.  of  Mont- 
gomery, and  William  B.  Walthall  of  Aspen. 
Co.  The  family  now  includes  seven  grand- 
children and  one  great-grandchild. 

I  cannot  ."^ay  that  I've  been  able  to  do  all 
that  I  wanted  to  do  for  the  schools,  but  I 
think  I've  done  all  that  was  possible.  We 
kept  the  schools  intact  during  bad  limes. 
We  survived  .  .  .  some  school  systems 
weren't  so  fortunate."  said  Walthall. 

Before  his  term  expires.  Walthall  wants 
the  board  to  take  a  complete  tour  of  all 
schools.  The  superintendent  reports  that 
his  board  president  already  has  a  jump  on 
this  assignment.  He  cares  enough  about 
the  schools  that  he  has  spent  Sunday  after- 
noons visiting  the  campuses  To  me.  that  is 
dedication  in  the  highest  degree.'  Butler 
said. 
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TIPS  FFOM  A  VETERAN 

Walthalls  years  of  service  have  given  him 
a  rare  understanding  of  the  role  of  a  school 
board.  He  offers  three  "bits  of  advice"  for 
new  board  presidents: 

1.  "Dont  try  to  dominate  the  board.  Be  a 
member  first  and  foremost.  Get  input  from 
everyone  before  decisions  are  made." 

2.  "Remember  that  board  members  are 
not  educators  .  .  .  that  is  the  superintend- 
ent's job.  The  superintendent  should  run 
the  school  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  We  just 
provide  the  basic  guidance.  Far  too  many 
school  board  get  involved  in  internal  poll 
tics  with  their  superintendents;  this  is  most 
unfortunate."" 

3.  In  dealing  with  the  public,  don't 
commit  yourself  to  one  side  or  another. 
Present  their  complaints  to  the  right 
person.'" 

Walthall  is  a  modest  person,  eager  to 
share  the  credits  with  those  who  have 
worked  with  him  throughout  the  years.  Yei. 
he  alone  has  forged  a  legacy  of  superior 
boardmanship  that  will  have  a  lasting 
impact  on  Haie  County  schools. 

Ramey  said.  "He  has  shown  us  what  a 
good  school  board  member  should  be.  Mr. 
Walthall  is  an  ideal,  a  role  model  for  others 
to  follow.  This  assures  me  that  our  schools 
will  be  in  good  hands  for  a  long,  long  time." 

Thomas  A.  'Walthan  is  truly  an  out- 
standing indi%idual.  His  devotion  and 
service  to  the  people  of  Hale  County 
and  the  State  of  Alabama  are  worthy 
of  the  highest  praises. 

I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  share  this 
exceptional  story  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
certainly  wish  Mr.  Walthall  well  in  his 
future  endeavors.* 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  23,  1984 

•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  rise  today  to  honor  Mr.  Stan- 
ley J.  Krawiec.  as  he  is  named  the  Vet- 
eran of  the  Year  by  the  New  Britain 
Veterans  Council. 

Stanley  has  never  hesitated  to  serve 
his  community  or  his  country.  As  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Army,  he  was  sta- 
tioned in  England.  Prance,  and  Ger- 
many during  the  Second  World  War 
and  after  his  discharge  in  1945  became 
a  leader  in  many  veterans'  as  well  as 
civic  and  political  organizations. 

He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Sgt. 
Joseph  Sakowicz  Post  Polish  Legion  of 
American  Veterans,  and  has  served 
four  terms  as  a  commander  and  held  a 
variety  of  other  offices  in  the 
Sakowicz  Post  over  the  years.  Under 
his  chairmanship,  the  Veterans  Club 
organized  many  fundraising  activities 
that  benefited  the  many  veterans  of 
New  Britain.  In  addition,  for  the  past 
15  years  Stanley  has  organized  the 
citywide  veterans'  Memorial  Day  cere- 
monies as  well  as  the  Pulaski  Day 
commemoration.  His  service  to  the 
veterans'  community  culminated  with 
two  terms  as  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Commission  and  many  years  of 
service  as  a  delegate  to  the  Veterans' 
Council. 

His  deep  commitment  to  veterans' 
affairs  did  not  cause  him  to  neglect 
other  facets  of  New  Britain's  commu- 
nity life.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Town  Committee  for  four 
terms,  and  is  presently  serving  his 
third  term  as  president  of  the  Pulaski 
Democratic  Club  of  New  Britain.  He 
was  recently  elected  to  his  third  term 
as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Tax 
Review  for  the  city  of  New  Britian. 

We  should  all  be  inspired  by  Stan- 
ley's fine  example  of  dedicated  service 
to  his  community.  He  not  only  serves 
the  community  of  today,  through  his 
hard  work  in  a  variety  of  organiza- 
tions, but  also  serves  the  community 
of  tomorrow  by  setting  an  example  for 
future  generations  to  emulate.  Active 
participation  in  our  community  and  in 
our  government,  on  the  grassroots 
level,  is  what  will  assure  the  future  of 
our  democracy.  People  like  Stanley 
Krawiec  are,  in  a  sense,  keepers  of  the 
flame,  maintaining  and  passing  down 
the  traditions  that  had  made  our 
Nation  unique  throughout  the  world. 
On  behalf  of  the  people  of  our  com- 
munity. I  want  to  thank  Stanley  for 
his  exceptional  service  to  the  veterans' 
community,  the  city  of  New  Britian. 
and  to  his  country.* 
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•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  my  respected  colleague  from 
western  Montana,  Hon.  Pat  Williams, 
delivered  a  nationwide  radio  address 
on  the  administration  and  the  effect 
its  policies  have  had  on  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Congressman 
Williams  thoughtfully  and  eloquently 
expressed  just  how  devastating  this 
administration's  policies  have  been  not 
only  to  the  poor  and  disadvantaged 
but  to  average  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans as  well. 

For  those  unable  to  hear  Saturday's 
address,  I  hope  you  will  take  the  time 
to  read  his  comments  which  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Text  of  Representive  Pat  Williams" 
Democratic  Radio  Response 

Hello,  my  name  is  Pat  Williams.  I  repre- 
sent Western  Montana  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

My  fellow  Americans,  during  these  past 
few-  years  we  haven"t  heard  much  that  is 
good  from  our  national  leaders  about  our 
government.  Their  negative  message  may 
have  been  good  political  rhetoric,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  should  worry  you. 

Our  American  government  is  not  an  alien 
force;  rather,  it  is  the  democratic  mecha- 
nism by  which  we  achieve  the  unified  will  of 
a  free  people.  For  more  than  two  centuries, 
now.  government  has  enabled  Americans  to 
do  together  what  alone  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  accomplish.  Through  the 
unity  of  government  we  developed  a  confi- 
dent political  will  and  wisdom,  and  our 
strength  became  the  envy  of  the  world. 

Ronald  Reagan  has  made  a  career  of  deni- 
grating government  and  is  the  only  Presi- 
dent, Republican  or  Democrat,  in  more  than 
half  a  century  to  spend  his  term  in  office  at- 
tempting to  dismantle  that  mechanism  of 
our  unity.  The  results  of  that  so-called 
Reagan  revolution  are  now  apparent:  fore- 
closures, bankruptcies,  recession  and  job- 
lessness for  millions  of  middle-income  Amer- 
icans; hunger  and  despair  for  the  poor;  and. 
federal  welfare  for  the  rich  and  the  large 
corporations. 

Next  Wednesday  evening  the  President 
will  deliver  the  State  of  the  Union  address. 
Traditionally,  that  message  has  defined  the 
state  of  the  nation's  economy.  Of  course, 
this  nation  is  much  more  than  just  its 
budget.  I  suggest  to  you  today  that  the  state 
of  our  union  depends  upon  the  state  of  our 
unity— that  is— the  condition  of  our  coming 
together  in  representative  government  to 
preserve  our  national  neighborliness  and 
assure  our  strength. 

Ronald  Reagan,  in  his  inaugural  address 
three  years  ago,  said,  and  I  quote.  "Govem- 
ment  is  the  problem."  If  you  recall,  he  did 
not  refer  to  inefficient  government,  or  unac- 
countable government,  or  government 
grown  too  large.  He  purposely  said  govern- 
ment was  the  problem.  That  may  have  been 
good  script  at  the  time,  but  we  now  know  it 
was  bad  policy.  This  President  set  about  to 
change  the  way  our  people  conduct  their 
public  business.  Now.  in  the  final  year  of  his 
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term,  the  results  are  in,  and  they  represent 
the  statistics  of  pain  and  divisiveness. 

During  just  the  past  12  months,  27  million 
Americans  have  suffered  joblessness. 

Middle-income  folks,  including  small  busi- 
nesses, found  themselves  caught  in  a  vicious 
recession,  and  bankruptcies  have  increased 
by  a  record  400.000  just  since  Ronald 
Reagan  took  office. 

The  average  middle-income  farm  family 
saw  their  disposable  income  fall  by  40  per- 
cent during  the  Reagan  revolution. 

Under  the  President.  3  million  fewer  chil- 
dren now  receive  school  lunch. 

During  the  past  three  years,  a  20-year 
trend  has  been  reversed  and  Americans  by 
the  millions  are  now  slipping  into  poverty— 
6  million  more  than  when  this  Administra- 
tion look  office. 

To  compound  these  amd  other  tragedies  of 
unfairness,  the  Reagan  tax  cut  has  meant  a 
cascade  of  money  for  the  wealthy  and  the 
rich  corporations.  Thirty  years  ago,  corpo- 
rate income  taxes  provided  25  percent  of 
federal  revenues.  Now,  under  the  Reagan 
tax  cut  for  the  rich,  corporations  provide 
only  7  percent  of  federal  revenues. 

All  of  that  was  as  unfair  as  it  was  unneces- 
sary. It  is  the  direct  result  of  the  wrong- 
headed,  suspicious  view  of  our  government 
caused  by  a  lack  of<  full  understanding  of 
government's  true  potential  to  be  the  unify- 
ing force  through  which  all  Americans  can 
reach  for  this  nation's  great  promise— a 
promise  which  can  be  reached  together,  not 
by  going  it  alone. 

Do  you  remember  the  now  defunct 
Reagan  plan  called  New  Federalism?  Trans- 
lated, that  meant  that  your  state,  already 
bleeding  from  the  recession,  should  go  it 
alone.  The  50  states  correctly  rejected  that 
plan  as  harmful  to  our  national  unity. 

And  do  you  remember  the  Reagan  plan  of 
two  years  ago  for  savaging  Social  Security 
benefits?  It  meant  the  elderly  should  pre- 
pare to  go  it  alone.  The  Congress,  both 
House  and  Senate,  correctly  rejected  that 
scheme  as  harmful  to  our  national  unity. 

We  should  all  remember  the  President's 
angry  remark  of  two  years  ago  about  the 
unemployed.  Ronald  Reagan  was  disturbed 
in  March  of  1982  about  news  coverage  of 
citizens  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  work 
by  the  recession.  He  said.  ■Is  it  news  that 
some  fellow  out  in  South  Succotash  some- 
place has  just  been  laid  off?"  Translated, 
that  meant  that  the  unemployed  would 
soon  have  to  go  it  alone. 

It  is  more  than  coincidental  that  20  years 
and  some  ago  a  vigorous  new  President  sug- 
gested that  the  test  of  the  state  of  our 
union  should  be  what  we  could  do  for  our 
country.  This  current  President  has 
changed  that  measurement  to  one  not  of 
unity,  but  of  personal  gain,  by  asking  if  indi- 
vidually we  are  better  off  than  we  were  two, 
or  three,  or  four  years  ago. 

Yes.  the  well-being  of  individuals  is  criti- 
cal, but  we  Americans  have  long  ago  learned 
that  it  is  through  unity  that  we  individually 
have  made  our  greatest  gains.* 
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consider  where  we  are  and  where  we  are 
going;  to  ponder  what  we  want  to  be  as  a 
nation  among  the  peoples  of  the  Earth. 

What  standards  of  value  and  leadership 
should  we  set  for  ourselves  as  a  nation? 

How  do  we  share  our  massive  material 
wealth? 
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Russia,  but  the  spirit  and  determina- 
tion for  national  independence  lives  to 
this  day. 

In  Arizona,  the  unending  aspiration 
for  Ukrainian  independence  is  most  ac- 
tively pursued  by  an  estimated  3,000 
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nix,  Ariz.,  yesterday,  provide  the  world 
with  an  ongoing  reminder  of  the  hor- 
rors which  are  facts  of  our  history, 
and  which  persist  today. 

The  existence  of  forced-labor  camps 
in  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
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Those  of  the  rest  of  us  who  have  or 
are  struggling  to  raise  children,  quick- 
ly learn  to  appreciate  the  special  quali- 
ties of  someone  who  so  successfully 
raised  and  been  the  example  for  eight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  in  Allegheny 
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The  extremist  Government  that  we  top- 
pled in  Grenada  happened  to  be  pro-Marx- 
ist, and  the  regime  it  succeeded— that  of 
Prime  Minister  Maurice  Bishop— also  hap- 
pened to  be  Communist.  But  ideology  is  not 
the  issue  here.  The  destructive  power  of 
modem  weapons  permits  depotisms  of  both 
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A  MESSAGE  OF  HOPE  AND 
INSPIRATION 


HON.  GILUS  W.  LONG 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  23.  1984 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Christmas  Eve.  our  colleague 
from  Georgia  (Wyche  Fowler),  deliv- 
ered an  inspiring  and  graceful  radio 
address  in  response  to  President  Rea- 
gan's weekly  program. 

I  would  like  to  share  his  message  of 
hope  with  my  colleagues,  and  in  par- 
ticular, to  draw  their  attention  to  the 
four  resolutions  with  which  Mr. 
Fowler  closes  his  remarks.  They  are 
extremely  appropriate  to  this  New- 
Year  and  to  this  start  of  a  new  session 
of  Congress. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Fowlers  mes- 
sage follows: 

A  Message  of  Hope  and  Inspiration 
Mr.  President,  my  fellow  citizens,  on  this 
Christmas  Eve  we  speak  not  as  partisans  but 
as  Americans,  proud  that  our  national  herit- 
age was  built  on  the  firm  foundation  of  our 
religious  faith. 

Christmas  is  the  season  for  remembering 
the  joys  of  the  past,  and  for  savoring  the 
blessings  of  the  present.  But  most  of  all. 
Christmas  is  the  season  of  hope. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  the  danger  and  de- 
struction of  1983.  there  can  yet  be  seen,  for 
those  with  eyes  to  see.  green  shoots  of  hope 
springing  from  many  corners  of  a  weary 
world:  the  spirit  of  Solidarity  in  Eastern 
Europe,  consolidation  of  democracy  in 
Spain  and  Nigeria,  the  return  of  democratic 
institutions  in  Argentina,  and  perhaps  soon, 
in  Brazil.  The  prospect  of  continuing  recon- 
ciliation and  cooperation  among  the  reli- 
gious faiths  of  our  world.  Freer  passage  of 
people  and  ideas  across  international  bor- 
ders. 

1984— unlike  the  year  prophesied  by 
George  Orvi'ell— is  a  year  in  which  hope  can 
abound,  despite  our  concerns  and  casualties 
in  the  Caribbean.  Central  America,  south- 
ern Africa,  and  the  Middle  East. 

But  hope  is  a  fragile  thing— as  fragile  as  a 
new  born  babe— and  if  it  is  to  grow  into 
strength  and  power  it  must  be  rooted  firmly 
in  the  soil  of  truth:  and  it  must  be  nurtured 
from  a  spirit  of  righteousness.  For  as  the 
Biblical  prophets  remind  us.  a  nation's  true 
strength  lies  in  righteousness.  It  is  right- 
eousness, proclaims  the  Psalmist,  that 
exalts  the  nation. 

Righteousness— not   power— must   be   the 

glory  of  a  nation,  and  if  America  is  to  be 

glorious,  it  must  be  found  in  righteousness. 

Glory  cannot  come  to  a  nation  that  cares 

more  for  its  haves  than  its  have  nots. 

Glory  cannot  come  to  a  nation  beating  its 
plowshares  into  swords— increasing  its  arma- 
ments far  beyond  its  security  needs. 

Glory  cannot  come  to  a  nation  which  re- 
stricts the  press  or  limits  a  citizen's  right  to 
know  the  truth. 

Glory  cannot  come  to  a  nation  afraid  to 
show  mercy  to  the  weak  or  hungry. 

Our  country  was  founded  on  this  Biblical 
principle- that  true  strength  is  found  in 
righteousness,  and  indeed  Americas  future 
rests  upon  it. 

Thus  Christmas  is  a  season  for  reflection, 
giving  to  us.  as  a  nation  of  bountiful  wealth 
and  incredible  resources  an  opportunity  to 
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consider  where  we  are  and  where  we  are 
going:  to  ponder  what  we  want  to  be  as  a 
nation  among  the  peoples  of  the  Earth. 

What  standards  of  value  and  leadership 
should  we  set  for  ourselves  as  a  nation? 

How  do  we  share  our  massive  material 
wealth? 

How  do  we  export  our  love  of  peace  and 
justice? 

How  do  we  minimize  the  danger  of  nuclear 
destruction? 

The  answer  to  these  questions— which  are 
all-important  to  the  peace  of  America  and 
the  world— is  rooted  in  the  Scripture: 
•Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation." 

Christmas  is  the  season  for  recalling  the 
blessings  which  a  bountiful  Providence  has 
heaped  upon  us— blessing  upon  blessing— in 
a  world  in  which,  every  day.  millions  of  fam- 
ilies move  closer  to  starvation. 

Should  we  not  recall  that  in  the  measure 
which  God  has  blessed  us.  in  the  same 
measure  does  God  require  of  us  a  steward- 
ship of  our  wealth— for  the  hungry,  the  sick, 
the  wretched  of  the  Earth? 

Therefore  most  of  all  Christmas  is  a 
season  for  resolve. 

Resolve  that  we  shall  not  abandon  the 
hope  born  into  the  world  at  Bethlehem, 
2,000  years  ago. 

Resolve  that  we  shall  not  trample  that 
hope  in  a  rush  to  wealth  and  power  and 
arms. 

Resolve  that,  in  our  national  life  and  in 
our  national  stewardship,  we  shall  not 
forget  the  weakness  of  the  little  child  whose 
birth  we  celebrate,  and  the  power  and 
strength  and  righteousness  of  the  man  He 
became. 

Resolve  that  we  shall  remember  these 
words,  which  He  gave  to  us  and  to  men  and 
women  of  every  generation: 

■Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit:  for  theirs 
is  the  Kingdom  of  heaven. 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  for  they 
shall  be  comforted. 

Blessed  are  the  meek;  for  they  shall  inher- 
it the  Earth. 

Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness:  for  they  shall  be 
filled. 

Blessed  are  the  merciful:  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart;  for  they 
shall  see  God. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.''« 


THE  66TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
PROCLAMATION  OF  UKRAINI- 
AN INDEPENDENCE  FROM  RUS- 
SIAN SUBJUGATION 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
marked  the  66th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  Ukraine's  independ- 
ence, which  took  place  on  January  22. 
1918.  in  which  the  fiercely  independ- 
ent Ukrainian  people  declared  their 
eternal  desire  for  freedom  and  state- 
hood. 

Their  freedom  from  outside  oppres- 
sion was  short  lived,  unable  to  defend 
against  the  brutal  and  superior  physi- 
cal forces  of  an  imperialist  Communist 
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Russia,  but  the  spirit  and  determina- 
tion for  national  independence  lives  to 
this  day. 

In  Arizona,  the  unending  aspiration 
for  Ukrainian  independence  is  most  ac- 
tively pursued  by  an  estimated  3.000 
American  citizens  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent. Nationwide,  the  Ukrainian- 
American  community  is  over  2  million 
strong:  Citizens  of  hardworking  repu- 
tation which  have  become  distin- 
guished in  a  diversity  of  callings,  in- 
cluding the  professionals  and  business. 
The  Ukrainian  people's  perseverence 
toward  the  goal  of  freedom  for  its 
Communist-enslaved  native  land  is 
witnessed  throughout  our  Nation.  The 
fact  that  the  48th  State  in  the 
Union— Arizona— has  had  an  active 
branch  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America,  Inc.,  for  22 
years  is  itself  a  tribute  to  their  success 
and  intent  on  pursuing  this  goal. 

The  observance  of  the  66th  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  is  a  spe- 
cial event  for  all  Ukrainians,  but  it 
should  also  be  a  reminder  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  other  freedom-loving  peoples 
of  the  world,  that  communism  is  an 
unacceptable  tyranny  that  threatens 
to  engulf  any  nation  with  ideals  based 
upon  sovereignty,  national  pride,  and 
peace. 

A  swift  reminder  of  this  ongoing 
challenge  is  to  look  at  how  the  Soviet 
empire  has  expanded  its  subjugation 
over  the  globe  since  1918.  From  the 
now-Communist  bloc  of  Eastern 
Europe,  to  the  bloody  takeover  in  Af- 
ghanistan, to  the  outgrowth  of  leftist 
violence  and  exported  revolution  from 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  to  the  well  orga- 
nized and  direct  funnel  ing  of  arms  and 
terrorism  in  the  Mideast  and  through- 
out Africa  by  Soviet-sponsored  clients 
in  Libya,  Mozambique,  and  Angola,  to 
the  wave  of  refugees  fleeing  to  the  last 
islands  of  freedom  in  Southeast  /xsia, 
the  spread  of  communism  has  the 
guard  of  freedom  on  the  defensive. 

But  the  plight  and  the  persecution 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  perhaps  best 
typifies  the  onslaught  of  Communist 
Russia's  expanding  empire.  In  the 
period  between  1920  and  1939,  the 
Ukrainian  struggle  for  liberty  from 
the  alien  Soviet  forces  brought  out  a 
series  of  ill-fated  attempts  toward 
statehood  and  a  memory  of  persecu- 
tion and  oppression  that  was  largely 
ignored  or  unbeknownst  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  A  systematic  genocide  of 
millions  of  Ukrainians  through  man- 
made  famines,  executions,  and  arrests, 
as  well  as  the  decimation  of  the  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  national  identifi- 
cation traits  of  the  Ukraine,  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  Soviet  regime  that  no 
person  of  Ukrainian  descent  will  ever 
forget. 

The  worldwide  observances,  such  as 
the  one  held  at  the  Ukrainian-Ameri- 
can Youth  Association  hall  in  Phoe- 
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nix,  Ariz.,  yesterday,  provide  the  world 
with  an  ongoing  reminder  of  the  hor- 
rors which  are  facts  of  our  history, 
and  which  persist  today. 

The  existence  of  forced-labor  camps 
in  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
tinued persecution  of  all  classes  and 
origins  of  Soviet-dominated  regions, 
and  the  plight  of  political  prisoners, 
like  Oksana  Meshko,  who  is  being  held 
in  internal  exile  by  Soviet  authorities 
for  anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda, must  never  be  left  out  of  our 
thoughts.  Observances,  such  as  those 
around  the  world  yesterday,  keep  us 
aware  of  the  aspirations  Ukrainians 
share,  and  the  dangers  the  free  world 
faces  in  the  ever-imperialistic  designs 
of  Soviet  Russia.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Those  of  the  rest  of  us  who  have  or 
are  struggling  to  raise  children,  quick- 
ly learn  to  appreciate  the  special  quali- 
ties of  someone  who  so  successfully 
raised  and  been  the  example  for  eight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  in  Allegheny 
County  are  grateful  for  Ken  Dixon's 
good  humor,  commonsense  and  com- 
mitment to  his  community  and  his 
Nation.  I  know  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  saluting  Ken  Dixon  today  and  wish- 
ing him  a  retirement  filled  with  health 
and  happiness.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KEN  DIXON 

HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23.  1984 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
each  of  our  districts,  we  come  to  know 
outstanding  citizens  who  really  are  the 
ones  who  make  our  society  work.  I 
would  like  to  footnote  the  historical 
record  of  the  Congress  with  a  tribute 
to  one  such  individual,  F.  Kenneth 
Dixon,  who  is  retiring  as  the  director 
of  election  in  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

Ken  Dixon  has  served  with  county 
government  in  a  number  of  capacities 
for  37  years.  In  1970.  he  became  the 
assistant  director  of  the  department  of 
elections,  becoming  director  of  elec- 
tions in  1976. 

Ken  Dixon's  term  as  director  of  elec- 
tions has  been  marked  by  professional- 
ism and  accessibility.  As  director,  he 
has  administered  elections  in  Alleghe- 
ny County  with  a  sense  of  fairness 
that  originates  in  his  own  character. 
Through  commonsense  interpretation 
of  elections  laws,  he  has  fostered  an 
environment  which  allows  voters  and 
candidates  alike  the  widest  possible 
participation  in  our  electoral  process. 
He  has  been  a  calm  presence  in  inher- 
ently chaotic  circumstances  and  the 
public  has  been  the  better  off  for  his 
service. 

Before  becoming  director  of  elec- 
tions. Ken  served  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Mount  Lebanon  Democratic  Com- 
mittee—a partisan  role  if  there  ever 
was  one.  He  was  hard  working  and 
dedicated  to  his  community  and  his 
party.  The  fact  that  a  public  oervant 
so  involved  in  one  party  can  go  on  to 
effectively  and  fairly  administrate 
elections  among  all  parties  is  testimo- 
ny to  the  strength  and  vitality  of  our 
system. 

Much  of  the  strength  Ken  brought 
to  his  work  was  based  in  his  family. 
With  his  wife  Mary,  Ken  has  seen 
eight  children,  four  daughters,  and 
four  sons,  graduate  from  college  and 
succeed  in  their  own  professions. 


A  "COLLECTIVE  STRENGTH" 
PROPOSAL  BY  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
live  in  a  historical  juncture  where  the 
flash  points  of  violence  and  repression 
from  dictatorships  on  the  left  and 
right  make  the  world  a  difficult,  if  not 
dangerous,  place  to  live.  Peoples  subju- 
gated by  fanatics  from  all  extremes 
look  across  their  borders  and  find  com- 
fort in  the  discovery  that  other  na- 
tions are  able  to  peacefully  resolve 
their  internal  ideological  and  political 
differences.  Democratic  peoples  must 
come  together  and  find  an  instrument 
that  will  enable  free  countries  to.  to- 
gether and  collectively,  depose  tyran- 
ny and  repression. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  place  in 
ihe  Record  an  article  by  one  of  this 
Nation's  great  public  servants,  former 
Senator  Jacob  Javits.  In  a  New  York 
Timet  article  of  December  20  of  last 
year.  Senator  Javits  contends  that  the 
solr.tion  taken  by  the  Organization  of 
Eiscern  Caribbean  States  will  prove  to 
be  a  significant  approach  free  nations 
have  in  the  future  to  help  neighboring 
peoples   rid   themselves   of   a   regime 
that   governs  by   force.   Our  interna- 
tional system  is  based  on  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  nation-state,  but  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  Senator's  words 
that    'the  democratic  peoples  of  the 
world  are  now  ready  to  yield  some- 
thing of  their  nationalism  in  order  to 
avoid  tyrannical  government".  May  I 
commend  this  thoughtful  and  excel- 
lent article  to  my  esteemed  colleagues. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  30,  1983) 
On  Regional  Security 
(By  Jacob  K.  Javits) 
The  lessons  of  Grenada  are  coming  clearer 
now  that  the  dust  of  our  intervention  has 
settled.  The  question  posed  in  Grenada  was 
hardly  unique:  How  can  a  people  rid  them- 
selves of  a  regime  that  is  installed  by  force 
and  seeks  to  govern  through   force?  The 
answer  in  Grenada  was  a  regional  approach 
to  security— a  step  away  from  the  concept  of 
nationalism    and    government    by    nations 
that  has  prevailed  since  the  breakup  of  the 
Roman  Empire.   It  was  a  crucial,  leading 
step  on  a  path  that  I  believe  will  become  in- 
creasingly important  in  the  21st  century. 
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The  extremist  Government  that  we  top- 
pled in  Grenada  happened  to  be  pro-Marx- 
ist, and  the  regime  it  succeeded— that  of 
Prime  Minister  Maurice  Bishop— also  hap- 
pened to  be  Communist.  But  ideology  is  not 
the  issue  here.  The  destructive  power  of 
modem  weapons  permits  depotisms  of  both 
the  left  and  the  right  to  impose  themselves 
on  unwilling  peoples.  Readily  available  sup- 
port from  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  make 
it  particularly  easy  for  leftist  tyrants  to 
pursue  this  course.  But  in  other  regions, 
rightist  despots  pose  much  the  same  sort  of 
threat.  We  see  the  same  question  posed  viv- 
idly in  rightist  Chile  and  leftist  Nicaragua. 
We  see  it  in  Libya's  designs  on  Chad  and  in 
Ethiopia's  threat  to  Somalia  and  the  Sudan. 
How  did  the  regional  approach  work  in 
Grenada?  Our  action  was  taken  at  the  re- 
quest of  members  of  two  organizations  that 
include  Grenada:  four  of  the  seven  members 
of  the  Organization  of  Eastern  Caribbean 
States— Antigua.  Dominica.  St.  Lucia  and 
St.  Vincent— and  two  member  of  the  Carib-  ^^ 
bean  Community  and  Common  Market- 
Barbados  and  Jamaica.  The  intervention 
met  with  the  approval  of  legitimate  and 
democratic  governments  in  all  these  tiny 
states. 

Grenada  should  provide  an  example  for 
other  regional  and  democratic  approaches 
to  security.  The  world  now  contains  a  great 
number  of  regional  agreements  for  defense 
and  mutual  security  as  well  as  trade  and 
other  interchanges  that  can  easily  be  ex- 
panded to  include  security  arrangements. 
The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  is 
the  leading  example,  of  course.  Others  in- 
clude the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations,  composed  of  Indonesia.  Malaysia, 
the  Philippines,  Singapore  and  Thailand, 
and  the  Andean  Pact  in  Latin  America,  be- 
tween Colombia.  Ecuador,  Peru,  Venezuela 
and  Bolivia.  Another  is  the  Contadora 
group— Colombia.  Mexico.  Panama  and  Ven- 
ezuela—which is  seeking  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos  in  Central  America.  In  the  same 
region,  people  have  begun  to  talk  about 
reactivating  the  Central  American  Common 
Market,  composed  of  Costa  Rica.  El  Salva- 
dor. Guatemala.  Honduras  and  Nicaragua. 

Regional  approaches  to  security  would 
ideally  be  based  on  treaties  signed  by  demo- 
cratic governments  and  guaranteeing  their 
mutual  security.  Such  treaties  would  be  in- 
voked whenever  one  nation  among  the  sig- 
natories was  taken  over  by  a  dictatorial 
regime  that  denied  its  own  people  a  voice  in 
their  government  and  threatened  the  securi- 
ty interests  of  the  other  countries  in  the 
area.  Regions  would  be  defined  not  only  by 
geography  but  also  by  economic,  social,  edu- 
cational and  political  conditions  that  create 
a  basis  of  common  interest. 

Let  us,  for  example,  consider  Chile.  The 
Chilean  people  have  found  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  shake  off  their  military  Govern- 
ment, but  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
the  other  nations  in  the  region  could  make 
it  possible  to  depose  the  regime.  In  this,  it  is 
very  significant  that  Chile's  next-door 
neighbor  Argentina  has  now  chosen  the 
democratic  route. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  l)etween  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  satellite  'captive  nations"  is 
also  a  regional  arrangement  by  treaty.  But  a 
distinction  must  be  made  between  Commu- 
nist governments,  which  are  themselves 
creatures  of  force  and  intimidation,  and 
democratic  governments  formed  of  the  free 
will  of  their  peoples. 

The  situation  in  Grenada  and  the  eastern 
Caribbean  region  is  a  very  small  example  of 
what  I  have  in  mind.  But  in  this  small  ex- 
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ample  we  may  be  seeing  the  dawn  of  a  nt-w 
world  movement  that  can  give  people  every- 
where much  better  assurances  about  peace 
and  freedom. 

This  was  the  role  that  many  of  us  once 
hoped  the  United  Nations  would  play.  But  it 
is  clearly,  too  early  for  effective  world  gov- 
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major  religious  groups  on  proportion 
to  their  share  of  the  population  ac- 
cording to  the  1932  census.  These  in- 
clude Maronite.  Greek  Orthodox. 
Greek  Catholic,  and  other  Christian: 
Sunni  and  Shiite  Muslims;  the  Druze 
sect;  and  others.  In  1932,  a  majority  of 
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•  •  •  bombing  •  *  •  stayed  within  FBI, 
CIA,  and  Department  of  State  circles." 
The  House  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee found  that  Embassy  security  was 
tightened  after  the  attack,  but  compa- 
rable measures  were  not  taken  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  troops  at  the  airport. 
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about  the  safety  of  the  marines.  He  re- 
sponded: "We  are  looking  at  every- 
thing that  can  be  done  to  try  and 
make  their  po.sition  safer." 

October  23,  1983— Between  6  and  7 
a.m..  a  truck  loaded  with  the  equiva- 
lent   of    12.000    pounds    of    TNT    ex- 
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Some  Lebanese  factions  now  view 
the  marines  as  enemies  instead  of 
peacekeepers,  as  allies  of  the  right- 
wing  Christians  rather  than  neutral 
observers.  The  nature  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Lebanon  may  have  made  this 
shift  inevitable.  We  support  President 
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ample  we  may  be  seeing  the  dawn  of  a  new 
world  movement  that  can  give  people  every 
where  much  better  assurances  about  peace 
and  freedom. 

This  was  the  role  that  many  of  us  once 
hoped  the  United  Nations  would  play.  But  it 
IS  clearly  too  early  for  effective  world  gov- 
ernment or  an  international  order  that  can 
maintain  peace  and  provide  self-determina- 
tion by  peoples. 

In  contrast,  regionalism  is  a  suitable  and 
realistic  next  step.  Much  of  the  groundwork 
has  already  been  laid.  The  concept  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  has  often  been  used  to 
block  such  collective  action.  But  I  t)elievc 
the  democratic  peoples  of  the  world  are  no* 
ready  to  yield  something  of  their  national- 
ism in  order  to  avoid  tyrannical  government 
and  the  Armageddon  of  atomic  »ar.« 
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Monday.  January  23.  1984 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  one  of  Merced.  Calif.s 
most  distinguished  citizens  on  his 
100th  birthday.  On  February  6.  1984. 
Bill  Bedesen  will  celebrate  a  century 
of  civic,  community,  and  family  in- 
volvement in  central  California. 

Mr.  Bedesen  was  born  in  Merced  in 
1884.  where  he  has  lived  his  entire  life. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  graduat- 
ing class  from  Merced  High  School 
and  attended  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley. 

Mr.  Bedesen  has  spent  his  entire  life 
trying  to  make  the  world  a  better 
place  for  the  rest  of  us  to  live.  During 
his  career  as  Merced  County  engineer, 
he  was  responsible  for  developing 
many  lakes  and  parks,  and  has  left  his 
mark  on  countless  buildings  an'j  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  Bedesen  is  still  active  in  many 
(•ivic  organizations— the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Elks  Lodge.  Rotary  Club, 
Merced  Parks  and  Recreation  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Historical  Society  Advi- 
sory Committee.  He  also  owned  Mer- 
ced's first  tennis  court;  helped  select 
the  site  and  build  Merced's  Golf  Club 
and  helped  draw,  plan,  and  supervise 
construction  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Not  only  has  he  dedicated  his  life  to 
community  involvement,  but  Mr.  Be- 
desen is  known  throughout  the  area  as 
a  thoughtful  and  helpful  person.  It  is 
my  pleasure  to  stand  before  you  today 
and  pay  tribute  to  this  fine  American 
on  his  100th  birthday.* 


HON.  MIKE  LOWRY 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  should  remove  the  U.S. 
troops  in  the  multinational  force  in 
Lebanon  immediately.  This  action 
should  be  one  of  our  most  urgent  pri- 
orities now  that  Congress  has  recon- 
vened. It  is  absolutely  wrong  to  leave 
these  brave  Americans  caught  in  a 
crossfire  in  a  centuries-old  religious, 
ethnic,  economic  dispute. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
the  situation  has  deteriorated  gravely 
since  the  marines  were  first  sent  to 
Beirut,  and  the  adminstration  failed  to 
deal  with  this  deterioration.  Let  us 
review  the  facts  pointed  out  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  a 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  Com- 
mission. Both  investigated  the  tragic 
attack  at  the  Beirut  International  Air- 
port; both  issued  reports  critical  of  the 
security  precautions  taken  in  Beirut 
and  the  basic  underlying  assumptions 
for  U.S.  participation  in  the  multina- 
tional force  (MNF).  They  called  for  re- 
newed stress  on  diplomatic,  rather 
than  military,  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
crisis  in  Lebanon.  As  the  subcommit- 
tee stressed: 

The  solution  to  Lebanon's  problem  will 
only  be  found  at  the  bargining  table.  We 
must  not  in  any  way  encouage  the  percep- 
tion that  a  solution  can  be  found  on  the  bat- 
llefield  with  the  participation  of  U.S.  armed 
forces. 

These  reports  confirm  that  U.S. 
forces,  sent  in  as  neutral  peacekeepers, 
have  been  drawn  into  the  power  strug- 
gle among  the  warring  Lebanese  fac- 
tions. The  DOD  Commission  com- 
mented that  the  Lebanese  President 
and  the  commander  of  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces: 

Are  caught  in  the  same  tangled  web  of  dis- 
trust, misunderstanding,  malevolence,  con- 
spiracy, and  betrayal  that  has  brought  Leb- 
anon to  political  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

Regrettably,  this  is  now  true  of  U.S. 
forces  as  well. 

The  Investigations  Subcommittee 
found  that  individual  marines  "per- 
formed their  duties  with  skill,  courage, 
and  extraordinary  fortitude.  "  The 
DOD  Commission  concurred  with  this 
view,  stating  that  personnel  'per- 
formed superbly,  incurring  great  per- 
sonal risk  to  accomplish  their  assigned 
tasks.  "  We  can  all  be  proud  of  these 
fine  Americans.  I  think  that  it  is  time 
for  us  to  recognize  that  they  have 
been  a-sked  to  do  an  impossible  job.  as 
a  brief  chronology  of  events  in  Leba- 
non illustrates. 

Lebanon  became  independent  in 
1943.  under  a  national  pact  which  di- 
vided  Government   posts   among   the 
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major  religious  groups  on  proportion 
to  their  share  of  the  population  ac- 
cording to  the  1932  census.  These  in- 
clude Maronite,  Greek  Orthodox, 
Greek  Catholic,  and  other  Christian: 
Suruii  and  Shiite  Muslims;  the  Druze 
sect;  and  others.  In  1932,  a  majority  of 
Lebanese  were  Christians.  The  Chris- 
tians still  retain  their  majority  of  Gov- 
ernment posts,  although  they  are  now 
outnumbered  by  Muslims. 

The  changing  population  balance, 
economic  inequities,  and  an  influx  of 
Palestinians  led  to  the  1975  civil  war. 
which  destroyed  Lebanon's  economy 
and  its  delicate  political  balance.  Of 
equal  importance,  armed  political  fac- 
tions loyal  to  different  families  have 
long  fought  each  other.  For  example, 
current  President  Amin  Gemayel  and 
his  family  are  Maronites.  but  so  is 
their  bitter  enemy,  former  President 
Suleiman  Franjieh. 

April  1976— Syrian  forces  entered 
Lebanon,  with  the  endorsement  of  the 
United  States,  to  protect  right-wing 
Christians  from  left-wing  Moslem  and 
PLO  forces.  Syria,  the  PLO,  and  other 
groups  retained  control  of  parts  of 
Lebanon. 

June  1982— Israeli  forces  invaded 
Lebanon  to  drive  Palestinian  guerillas 
out  of  south  Lebanon,  and  soon 
reached  Beirut. 

August  25,  1982—800  U.S.  marines 
landed  in  Beirut  as  part  of  a  multina- 
tional force  to  guarantee  the  safety  of 
Palestinian  civilians  during  the  evacu- 
ation of  PLO  guerillas.  This  force 
withdrew  on  September  10. 

September  29,  1982— After  the  assas- 
sination of  President-elect  Bashir  Ge- 
mayel and  the  massacre  of  Palestin- 
ians by  right-wing  Christians,  the  mul- 
tinational force  returned  to  Beirut  to 
bolster  the  Goverrunent  of  the  new 
President,  Bashir's  brother,  Amin. 
President  Reagan  told  Congress: 

All  armed  elements  In  the  area  have  given 
assurance  that  they  will  refrain  from  hostil- 
ities and  will  not  interfere  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  multinational  force. 

He  Stated  that  the  MNFs  purpose 
was: 

To  provide  an  interposition  force  at 
agreed  locations  and  thereby  provide  the 
multinational  presence  requested  by  the 
Lebanese  Government  to  assist  it  and  the 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces  (LAF).  '  •  *  Al- 
though isolated  acts  of  violence  can  never 
be  ruled  out.  all  appropriate  precautions 
have  been  taken  to  ensure  the  safety  of  U.S. 
military  personnel  during  their  temporary 
deployment  in  Lebanon. 

According  to  the  Investigations  Sub- 
committee, the  marines  who  took  up 
positions  at  the  airport  were  welcomed 
by  the  predominantly  Shiite  Moslem 
residents  of  the  area  and  "were  accept- 
ed as  local  heroes'  in  that  area  and  re- 
mained so  until  July  1983." 

April  18.  1983— The  U.S.  Embassy 
was  attacked  by  a  car  bomb  and  63 
people  were  killed.  The  DOD  Commis- 
sion noted  that  "the  FBI  report  on  the 
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*  •  •  bombing  •  *  •  stayed  within  FBI. 
CIA,  and  Department  of  State  circles." 
The  House  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee found  that  Embassy  security  was 
tightened  after  the  attack,  but  compa- 
rable measures  were  not  taken  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  troops  at  the  airport. 

May  17,  1983— Israel  and  the  Leba- 
nese Government  armounced  an  agree- 
ment for  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
forces  from  Lebanon,  provided  that  a 
similar  agreement  was  reached  with 
Syria.  No  such  agreement  has  been 
reached. 

July  23,  1983— Druze,  Sunni  Moslem, 
and  Maronite  opponents  of  the  Ge- 
mayel family's  Phalange  Party  formed 
the  National  Salvation  Front.  Its  chief 
goal  is  to  replace  the  1943  national 
pact  with  a  power-sharing  arrange- 
ment based  on  a  more  realistic  assess- 
ment of  the  current  population  bal- 
ance. 

August  29,  1983— Two  marines  were 
killed  and  14  wounded  by  artillery  fire 
on  the  airport.  The  DOD  Commission 
noted: 

By  mid-to-late  August  1983.  Druze.  Shia. 
and  Syrian  leaders  had  begun  making  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  the  Mulinational 
Forces,  especially  the  U.S  element,  was  one 
of  "the  enemy.  " 

September  3-4.  1983— Israeli  forces 
pulled  back  from  south  Beirut  and  the 
Shuf  Mountains  to  a  new  line  at  the 
Awali  River.  Druze-Muslim  forces  and 
LAF-Phalange  forces  began  to  fight 
for  control  of  the  evacuated  area. 

September  6.  1983— Two  marines 
were  killed  and  two  wounded  by  artil- 
lery fire  on  the  airport. 

September  12.  1983— The  White 
House  announced  that  the  marines 
could  call  in  airstrikes  for  their  de- 
fense. 

September  18.  1983— U.S.  ships 
shelled  artillery  positions  which  had 
fired  on  the  Lebanese  Defense  Minis- 
try. Administration  officials  said  that 
the  retaliation  was  to  protect  U.S.  per- 
sonnel at  the  Defense  Ministry  and 
was  not  a  direct  involvement  in  the 
Lebanese  conflict. 

September  19.  1983-The  adminis- 
tration said  that  U.S.  ships  would  fire 
in  support  of  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces  at  Suq-al-Gharb,  a  village  on 
the  heights  above  south  Beirut,  be- 
cause Druze  and  Moslem  attacks  on 
the  LAF  endangered  the  Multination- 
al Force.  The  DOD  Commission  noted: 
After  the  USMNF  engaged  in  direct  fire 
support  of  the  LAF.  a  significant  proportion 
of  the  Lebanese  populace  no  longer  consid- 
ered the  USMNF  a  neutral  force. 

September  28.  1983— The  House 
passed  House  Journal  Resolution  364, 
which  allows  U.S.  troops  to  remain  in 
Lebanon  until  mid-1985.  This  legisla- 
tion was  signed  into  law  on  October 
12. 

October  14  and  16,  1983— Two  ma- 
rines were  killed  in  sniping  incidents. 

October  19,  1983— In  a  press  confer- 
ence.   President    Reagan    was    asked 
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about  the  safety  of  the  marines.  He  re- 
sponded: "We  are  looking  at  every- 
thing that  can  be  done  to  try  and 
make  their  po.sition  safer." 

October  23,  1983— Between  6  and  7 
a.m.,  a  truck  loaded  with  the  equiva- 
lent of  12,000  pounds  of  TNT  ex- 
ploded, destroyed  the  marine  barracks 
at  the  airport  and  killing  240  U.S.  sol- 
diers. The  headquarters  building  of 
the  French  paratroopers  was  attacked 
at  the  same  time,  with  a  loss  of  71 
lives. 

Initial  reports  implied  that  the  truck 
managed  to  break  through  significant 
obstacles.  In  an  address  to  the  Nation, 
the  President  inaccurately  stated  that: 
The  truck  crashed  through  a  series  of  bar- 
riers, including  a  chain-link  fence  and 
barbed  wire  entanglements.  The  guards 
opened  fire,  but  it  was  toe  late. 

Marine  Corps  spokesmen,  including 
Marine  Corps  Commandant  Gen.  P.  X. 
Kelley,  also  provided  information  that 
turned  out  to  be  incorrect.  The  Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee  found  that: 

The  initial  testimony  pro.'ided  the  full 
[Armed  Services]  committee  was  often  inac- 
curate, misleading,  and  erroneous.  Thus,  the 
first  explanation  provided  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  presented  a  false  pic- 
ture as  to  what  actually  took  place. 

Both  the  House  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee and  the  DOD  Commission 
strongly  criticized  the  lack  of  adequate 
protective  measures  and  the  lack  of  a 
clear  mission  for  the  U.S.  force.  The 
subcommittee  concluded: 

There  were  inadequate  security  measures 
taken  to  protect  the  Marine  Unit  from  the 
full  spectrum  of  threats.  The  truck  bomb 
that  transited  and  exploded  in  the  Battalion 
Landing  Team  <BLT)  headquarters  building, 
with  the  los-s  of  240  lives,  rolled  through  a 
concertina  wire  fence  that  was  primarily  a 
personnel  barrier:  it  went  between  guard 
posts  where  the  guards  had  their  guns  un- 
loaded and  had  no  opportunity  to  fire 
before  the  truck  got  past  them;  it  went 
through  a  gate  that  was  generally  left  open 
and  was  almost  assuredly  left  open  that 
morning;  iron  pipes  in  front  of  the  building 
were  not  large  enough  to  stop  the  vehicles 
and  had  an  opening  the  vehicle  could  drive 
through.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  de- 
fenses protecting  the  BLT  would  have  been 
adequate  to  repel  a  car  bomb  attack. 

The  Investigations  Subcommittee 
and  the  DOD  Commission  concluded 
that  the  nature  of  the  situation  in 
Lebanon  has  changed  significantly 
since  the  marines  took  up  positions  at 
the  Beirut  International  Airport  in 
September  1982,  and  that  our  response 
to  these  changes  was  inadequate.  The 
Commission  criticized  the  emphasis  on 
military  options  and  the  expansion  of 
the  U.S.  military  role,  and  recom- 
mended a  more  vigorous  and  demand- 
ing approach  to  pursuing  diplomatic 
alternatives.  The  subcommittee  added; 
Failure  of  the  administration  to  adequate- 
ly reexamine  its  policy  and  relate  it  to 
present  conditions  will  only  mean  that  such 
reexamination  will  have  to  be  done  by  Con- 
gress. 
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Some  Lebanese  factions  now  view 
the  marines  as  enemies  instead  of 
peacekeepers,  as  allies  of  the  right- 
wing  Christians  rather  than  neutral 
observers.  The  nature  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Lebanon  may  have  made  this 
shift  inevitable.  We  support  President 
Gemayel.  who  is  associated  with  the 
conservative  Phalange  Party  founded 
by  his  father.  Moreover.  Lebanese  op- 
position groups  question  the  very  basis 
for  the  Gemayel  government's  exist- 
ence, the  national  pact,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  no  longer  represents  a 
fair  division  of  power  now  that  Chris- 
tians are  not  a  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion. Some  factions  have  been  fighting 
the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  and  con- 
sider it  to  be  an  ally  of  the  Phalange 
Party's  militia;  our  assistance  to  the 
LAF  has  therefore  added  to  the  im- 
pression that  the  United  States  has 
taken  sides  in  the  Lebanese  power 
struggle. 

The  United  States  has  no  role  in  this 
dispute  among  Lebanese.  As  the  situa- 
tion has  changed,  and  the  United 
States  has  become  more  and  more 
identified  with  parties  in  this  internal 
dispute,  any  previous  justification  for 
our  participation  in  the  multinational 
force  has  vanished.  It  is  true  that 
Syrian  forces  are  still  in  Lebanon.  But, 
as  the  Investigations  Subcommittee 
put  it: 

Is  there  really  strong  belief  among  policy- 
makers that  the  Syrians  will  be  out  of  Leba- 
non in  18  months?  Does  such  a  hope  justify 
almost  certain  further  Marine  casualties? 

Again,  let  me  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  and  work  for  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Leba- 
non.* 


ERIC  RICHARD  KOUTCH 
BECOMES  AN  EAGLE  SCOUT 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  23,  1984 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  award 
a  congressional  commendation  to  Eric 
Richard  Koutch,  who  will  become  an 
Eagle  Scout  on  February  5,  1984. 

Eric  is  a  constituent  of  mine  from 
the  Middle  River  area  and  a  student  at 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  School. 
Eric's  Eagle  project  was  particularly 
impressive  as  he  organized  and  super- 
vised the  painting  of  the  Luther 
League  Building  of  St.  Matthews  Lu- 
theran Church,  also  located  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

Besides  his  involvement  with  the 
Boy  Scouts,  Eric  has  also  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Bengies-Chase 
Recreation  Council  baseball  team  for 
many  years.  Eric  has  lived  in  my  dis- 
trict for  the  last  12  years  with  his  par- 
ents, Richard  and  June  Koutch.  and 
his  sister  Wendy.  I  was  able  to  assist 
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Eric  on  an  earlier  Scout  project  In 
1982.  when  Eric  wrote  me  a  letter  and 
used  my  response  as  part  of  his  "Citi- 
zenship in  the  Nation"  merit  badge. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  join  Eric's 
family  and  friends  in  congratulating 
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students  of  the  Napa  Valley  Unified 
School  District  and  as  a  person  who 
willingly  assists  in  any  way  possible 
whenever  asked  for  assistance. 

A  statement  in  the  National  Trade 
Magazine,  "The  Diesel  Equipment  Su- 
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ERA  may  also  make  it  less  likely  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  overturn  its  past  rulings 
legalizing  abortion  on  demand. 

How  can  these  pro-abortion  effects  be  pre- 
vented? 

The  only  dependable  way  to  prevent  the 
ERA  from  beine  used  as  a  nro-abortion  tool 


January  23,  1984 


Let's  review  a  few  points  of  constitutional 
law.  The  Constitution  guarantees  "due  proc- 
ess of  law"  (the  Due  Process  Clause).  In  its 
1973  Roe  V.  Wade  decision,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  proclaimed  that  "due  process 
of  law"  includes  a  "right  to  privacy."  which 
contains  the  "■right"  of  a  woman  to  have  an 
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solute  than  the  prohibition  against  racial 
discrimination. 

It  simply  begs  the  question  for  anyone  to 
suggest  that  because  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  declared  the  Hyde  Amendment  to 
be  a  form  of  unconstitutional  ""sex  discrimi- 
nation" in  the  past,  the  Court  will  not  so  de- 
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filed  a  petition  in  the  Commonwealth  Court 
which  argues  that  because  pregnancy  is 
"unique  to  women."  the  Pennsylvania  law 
restricting  abortion  funding  ""discriminates 
against  women  recipients  because  of  their 
sex  "  and  therefore  is  "a  gender-based  classi- 
fication In   violation  of  the  Pennsylvania 

F.niiBl  Ripht-i!  Ampndmpnt.." 
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Eric  on  an  earlier  Scout  project  In 
1982.  when  Eric  wrote  me  a  letter  and 
used  my  response  as  part  of  his  "Citi- 
zenship in  the  Nation"  merit  badge. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  join  Eric's 
family  and  friends  in  congratulating 
him  on  his  investiture  as  an  Eagle 
Scout  and  wish  him  continued  success 
in  what  promises  to  be  a  very  bright 
future.* 


COMMENDATION  FOR  DONALD 
P.  EVANS 


HON.  GENE  CHAPPIE 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOi;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  19S4 

•  Mr.  CHAPPIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
commendation  of  Donald  F.  Evans  is 
made  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
service  in  the  area  of  schoolbus  safety 
to  the  schoolchildren  of  the  Napa 
Valley  Unified  School  District.  Napa. 
Calif,  and  to  the  schoolchildren  of 
California  and  the  entire  Nation. 

Don  has  served  as  administrator  of 
general  services  in  the  Napa  Valley 
Unified  School  District  since  1979  and 
as  supervisor  of  transportation  since 
1971.  While  serving  in  these  positions. 
Don  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  school  transportation  adminis- 
trators in  the  Nation.  He  has  served 
on  numerous  statewide  school  trans- 
portation committees  including  the 
California  Schoolbus  Safety  Commit- 
tee and  as  chairman  of  the  annual 
California  schoolbus  road-e-o.  The  bus 
road-e-o  is  an  effective  event  used  to 
improve  the  schoolbus  safety  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  1966.  while  driving  a  school- 
bus  during  his  college  days.  Don  was 
the  California  schoolbus  road-e-o 
champion  busdriver.  He  achieved  the 
highest  score  ever  attained  in  the  road- 
e-o  at  that  time. 

Don's  record  on  a  national  basis  is 
recognized  by  the  fact  that  two  school- 
bus  safety  training  films,  which  are 
used  nationwide,  have  been  filmed  in 
Napa  utilizing  his  department  person- 
nel and  equipment  and  that  a  study 
made  in  1978  of  selected  outstanding 
school  transportation  departments 
throughout  the  Nation  included  the 
Napa  Transportation  Department. 
This  study  was  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Don  has  been  a  leader  in  California 
in  developing  efficient  cooperative 
transportation  services  between  school 
districts.  At  this  time,  the  Napa  Valley 
Unified  School  District  provides  trans- 
portation services  for  all  of  the  school 
districts  in  Napa  County  and  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools. 

Don  is  recognized  by  the  entire  com- 
munity as  a  person  who  does  an  out- 
standing job  of  providing  safe  and  effi- 
cient  school    transportation    for   the 
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students  of  the  Napa  Valley  Unified 
School  District  and  as  a  person  who 
willingly  assists  in  any  way  possible 
whenever  asked  for  assistance. 

A  statement  in  the  National  Trade 
Magazine.  "The  Diesel  Equipment  Su- 
perintendent," eloquently  summarizes 
the  type  of  administrator  Don  Evans 
is. 

In  case  anybody  is  wondering  why  a  truck 
equipment  magazine  devotes  (as  we  have 
done  in  this  issue)  five  pages  to  a  school  bus 
operation,  it's  because  the  Napa  Valley 
story  provides  a  classic  example  of  a  guaran- 
teed success  formula  for  the  management  of 
any  type  of  highway  vehicles.  If  you  start 
out  with  equipment  that's  been  engineered 
precisely  to  the  job.  make  sure  that  it  is 
scrupulously  maintained.  and  follow 
through  with  an  effective  driver  training 
and  supervision  program,  there's  no  way 
you  can  go  wrong.  It's  easier  said  than  done, 
of  course,  and  our  hats  are  off  to  everyone 
involved  with  the  Napa  Valley  bus  fleet. 
They're  doing  a  truly  remarkable  job.* 
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ERA  ABORTION  CONNECTION: 
THE  UNK 


HON.  VIN  WEBER 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ERA/abortion  connection  is  not  a  new 
issue  to  any  Member  of  this  House. 
What  is  new  is  the  following  factsheet 
from  the  legislative  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Right  to  Life. 

I  would  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  factsheet  follows: 
The  era/ Abortion  Link  and  How  It  Cam 
Be  Broken 
(By  Douglas  Johnson) 

What  is  the  Equal  Rights  Am  ndment? 

The  Equal  Righu  Amendment  (ERA)  is  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. Like  any  constitutional  amendment,  it 
requires  approval  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
each  house  of  Congress  8Jid  then  ratifica- 
tion by  38  state  legislatures. 

Congress  originally  approved  ERA  in  1972. 
but  by  1982  it  had  legally  expired  without 
winning  approval  by  the  required  number  of 
states.  Congress  is  now  considering  passing 
again  the  same  wording:  "Equality  of  rights 
under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex.  The  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  of  enforce,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  already  ruled 
that  sex-based  legislative  distinctions  are  in- 
valid unless  they  are  substantially  related  to 
important  governmental  objectives.  Many 
forms  of  sex  discrimination  (such  as  un- 
equal pay  for  equal  work)  have  been  prohib- 
ited by  Congress.  But  ERA  adv(x:ates  say 
that  ERA  is  needed  in  order  to  make  legal 
sex  discrimination  completely  constitution- 
ally impermissible. 

What  does  ERA  have  to  do  with  abortion? 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  ERA.  as  cur- 
rently worded,  would  invalidate  federal  and 
state  laws  restricting  funding  of  elective 
abortion.  In  addition,  ERA  cou!d  jeopardize 
other  abortion-related  laws. 


ERA  may  also  make  it  less  likely  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  overturn  its  past  rulings 
legalizing  abortion  on  demand. 

How  can  these  pro-abortion  effects  be  pre- 
vented? 

The  only  dependable  way  to  prevent  the 
ERA  from  being  used  as  a  pro-abortion  tool 
is  to  add  the  "abortion-neutralization 
amendment"  (also  known  as  the  Sensen- 
brenner  Amendment)  to  ERA.  The  amend- 
ment reads  simply:  "Nothing  in  this  Article 
[the  ERA]  shall  be  construed  to  grant  or 
secure  any  right  relating  to  abortion  or  the 
funding  thereof." 

In  supporting  the  abortion-neutralization 
amendment  to  ERA.  prolife  groups  are  not 
attempting  to  "mix  two  separate  issues,"  as 
some  claim.  As  demonstrated  below,  ERA 
and  abortion  are  already  legally  linked.  The 
alx>rtion-neutralization  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  separate  ERA  and  atK>rtion. 

If  the  abortion-neutralization  amendment 
is  adopted,  NRLC  will  thereafter  be  neutral 
on  ERA,  [For  a  more  extended  discussion  of 
NRLC's  position  on  ERA,  see  "NRLC  and 
ERA:  the  "Single-Issue'  Approach,"  Dec.  15 
NRL  News.] 

How  have  major  feminist  organizations  re- 
sponded to  this  proposal  to  separate  ERA 
and  abortion? 

Major  feminist  groups  have  vehemently 
rejected  the  abortlon-neutra)izatlon  amend- 
ment. In  fact,  they  have  indicated  that  they 
will  make  sure  that  ERA  dies  in  Congress 
rather  than  accept  ERA  with  the  abortion- 
neutralization  amendment  attached. 

For  example,  Judy  Goldsmith,  president 
of  the  National  Organization  for  Women 
(N.O.W.),  said,  "We  will  support  nothing 
but  a  clean  [unamended]  ERA.  No  true  sup- 
porter of  equity  will  support  any  other 
amendment""  [Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Dec.  3, 
1983].  A  resolution  adopted  in  Octol>er,  1983 
at  the  national  N.O.W.  conference  and  sent 
to  every  member  of  Congress  said,  "N.O.W. 
serves  notice  on  Congress  that  we  will 
accept  no  amendments  to  the  ERA  and  that 
any  sponsor  willing  to  accept  amendments 
should  remove  her  or  his  name  from  the  list 
of  sponsors." 

N.O.W.  is  trying  to  sell  ERA  to  the  public 
as  a  simple  economic  equity  measure— but 
NOW.  will  kill  ERA  if  a  simple  "abortion- 
neutralization  amendment"  is  attached. 
Doesn't  this  suggest  that  abortion  funding 
is  more  important  to  N.O.W.  than  economic 
equity? 

What  organizations  are  supporting  the 
abortion-neutralization  amendment  (Sen- 
senbrenner  Amendment)  to  ERA? 

Besides  NRLC,  the  abortion-neutraliza- 
tion amendment  is  supported  by  the  Chris- 
tian Action  Council,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Evangelicals,  the  United  States 
Catholic  Conference,  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  a  Human  Life  Amendment,  Eagle 
Forum,  the  American  Life  Lobby,  and  other 
groups. 

But  I  received  a  letter  from  my  congress- 
man. In  which  he  said  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  always  dealt  with  abortion  in 
terms  of  the  "right  to  privacy,"  and  never  as 
a  matter  of  "sex  discrimination."  He  said 
that  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1980  that 
the  Hyde  Amendment  does  not  violate  the 
"right  to  privacy, "  and  he  said  ERA  will  not 
change  this.  I'm  confused! 

Perhaps  the  congressman  Is  confused,  as 
well.  He  may  not  yet  understand  the  real 
legal  grounds  for  prolife  fears  regarding 
ERA.  On  the  other  hand,  he  (or  an  aide) 
may  be  deliberately  employing  a  "red  her- 
ring" argument. 


Let's  review  a  few  points  of  constitutional 
law.  The  Constitution  guarantees  "'due  proc- 
ess of  law"  (the  Due  Process  Clause).  In  its 
1973  Roe  v.  Wade  decision,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  proclaimed  that  "due  process 
of  law"  includes  a  "right  to  privacy,"  which 
contains  the  "right"  of  a  woman  to  have  an 
abortion  free  from  governmental  interfer- 
ence. However,  in  its  1980  decision  in  McRae 
V.  Harris,  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  this 
"right"  was  not  so  broad  as  to  require  that 
the  government  pay  for  an  Indigent 
woman's  abortion. 

ERA  would  have  no  direct  effect  on  this 
part  of  the  McRae  decision.  In  other  words, 
"the  right  to  privacy. "  does  not  require  the 
government  to  pay  for  abortions— with  or 
without  ERA. 

So  much  for  the  Due  Process  Clause.  But 
the  Supreme  Court  also  dealt  with  a  second 
pro-al)ortion  argument  in  McRae  (and  this 
is  where  the  problems  arise  with  respect  to 
ERA).  Pro-abortion  groups  urged  the  Court 
to  rule  that  the  Hyde  Amendment  violated 
a  different  constituional  provision  guaran- 
teeing "equal  protection  of  the  laws"  (the 
Equal  Protection  Clause),  because  the  Hyde 
Amendment  denied  funding  for  a  specific 
"medical  procedure"  (abortion)  sought  by  a 
particular  class  of  people  (poor  women), 
while  allowing  funding  of  other  medical 
services  sought  by  other  classes  of  people. 

If  the  Court  had  accepted  this  argument, 
then  the  Hyde  Amendment  (and  all  similar 
state  laws)  would  have  been  invalidated— 
even  though  the  Court  had  already  decided 
that  the  "right  to  privacy"  did  not  Include  a 
right  to  a  government-funded  abortion. 
That's  l>ecause  a  law  is  unconstitutional  if  it 
violates  even  one  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Sound  confusing?  Here's  an  illustration: 
People  have  a  constitutional  right  to  go  to 
the  movies  without  governmental  Interfer- 
ence, but  the  government  is  not  obligated  to 
pay  for  the  tickets.  If.  however,  the  govern- 
ment decides  to  establish  a  ticket-buying 
program,  then  under  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  the  program  must  be  administered  In 
a  way  that  does  not  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race,  religion,  or  national  origin.  It 
would  violate  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
to  pay  for  tlckeU  for  whites  but  not  for 
blacks,  for  example. 

In  McRae.  a  closely  divided  (5-4)  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  Hyde  Amendment  did 
not  violate  the  Equal  Protection  Clause- 
but  only  because  the  Hyde  Amendment  did 
not  discriminate  against  any  of  the  "suspect 
classes"  currently  recognized  under  the 
Constitution.  The  "suspect  classifications " 
currently  recognized  are  race,  religion,  and 
national  origin.  Laws  based  on  these  classifi- 
cations are  automatically  subjected  to  what 
is  known  as  "strict  Judicial  scrutiny"— and 
laws  subjected  to  strict  judicial  scrutiny  are 
virtually  always  invalidated. 

Women  are  not  currently  regarded  as  a 
■■susp>ect  class."  Thus,  in  McRae  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  invoke  the  legally 
lethal  "strict  scrutiny."  But  ERA  would 
make  women  a  "suspect  class."  ERAs  lead- 
ing congressional  proponents  and  pro-ERA 
legal  scholars  agree  that  this  Is  the  primary 
legal  purpose  of  ERA. 

Therefore,  under  ERA,  laws  which  make 
distinctions  between  men  and  women  would 
be  subjected  to  "strict  judicial  scrutiny"  and 
would  be  almost  Impossible  to  sustain  in  the 
courts— as  is  now  the  case  with  racially  dis- 
criminatory laws.  In  fact,  some  prominent 
pro-ERA  legal  scholars  believe  that  under 
ERA  the  constitutional  prohibition  against 
"sex  discrimination"  would  be  even  more  ab- 
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solute  than  the  prohibition  against  racial 
discrimination. 

It  simply  begs  the  question  for  anyone  to 
suggest  that  because  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  declared  the  Hyde  Amendment  to 
be  a  form  of  unconstitutional  "sex  discrimi- 
nation" In  the  past,  the  Court  will  not  so  de- 
clare under  ERA.  Past  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions were  based  on  the  existing  Constitu- 
tion—without ERA. 

What  legal  authorities  agree  with  this 
analysis? 

The  abortion-ERA  connection  is  recog- 
nized by  many  of  the  nation's  leading  ex- 
p>erts  on  abortion-related  constitutional  law. 
What  follows  is  a  partial  list  of  the  legal  ex- 
perts who  are  on  record  as  believing  that 
EIRA,  as  currently  worded,  would  likely  in- 
validate state  and  federal  restrictions  on 
abortion  funding: 

Prof.  Victor  Rosenblum,  Northwestern 
University  Law  School;  Prof.  John  Noonan, 
Jr.,  University  of  California-Berkeley  Law 
School;  Prof.  William  F.  Harvey.  Indiana 
University  Law  School  (dean.  1973-79);  Prof. 
Henry  Karlson.  Indiana  University  Law 
School;  Prof.  Grover  Rees  III,  University  of 
Texas  Law  School;  Prof.  Joseph  Wlther- 
spoon.  University  of  Texas  Law  School; 

Prof.  Basile  Uddo,  Loyola  University  Law 
School  (New  Orleans);  Prof.  Lynn  Wardle, 
Brigham  "young  University  Law  School; 
Prof.  Charles  Rice.  Notre  Dame  Law  School; 
Prof.  Jules  Gerard,  Washington  University 
Law  School  (St.  Louis);  Prof.  Robert  Destro. 
Catholic  University  of  America  Law  School; 
Prof.  William  Stanmeyer.  Delaware  Law 
School:  Prof.  John  Baker.  Louisiana  State 
University  Law  School;  Prof.  Hadley  Arkes. 
Amherst  College;  Prof.  William  Valenta,  VU- 
lanova  University  Law  School;  Prof.  Joseph 
Dellapenna;  VlUanova  University  Law 
School; 

Prof.  Gerald  Dunne,  St.  Louis  University 
Law  School;  Prof.  Richard  Stith,  Valpariaso 
University  Law  School;  Prof.  David  Gran- 
field,  Catholic  University  of  America  Law 
School;  Prof.  John  Dunsford,  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity Law  School;  Prof.  John  Potts,  Val- 
paraiso University  Law  School;  Prof.  Ray- 
mond Marcln,  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica Law  School;  Prof.  David  Porte,  Cleve- 
land State  University; 

William  B.  Ball,  Esq.,  Ball  &  Skelly,  Har- 
rlsburg,  Penn.;  Paige  Comstock  Cun- 
ningham, Esq.,  executive  director,  Ameri- 
cans United  for  Ufe  Legal  Defense  Fund, 
and  James  Bopp,  Jr.,  Esq.,  general  counsel, 
NRLC. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  nation's  most  dis- 
tinguished constitutional  scholars.  Prof. 
Paul  Freund  of  Harvard  Law  School,  said  in 
February,  1983,  that  a  proposed  Minnesota 
ERA  "could  have  an  effect  on  abortion 
funding  by  the  state  as  reinforcing  an  equal 
protection  argument"  against  funding  re- 
strictions. 

We  must  also  look  to  the  experience  of  a 
number  of  states  which  have  added  ERAs  to 
their  state  constitutions.  Already,  lawyers 
associated  with  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  (ACLU)  have  urged  courts  in  four 
states  (Hawaii,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  Pennsylvania)  to  rule  that  the  ERAs 
which  are  In  effect  In  those  sUtes  require 
public  fimding  of  elective  abortion. 

Typical  of  these  cases  Is  Fischer  v.  Com- 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  which  goes  to 
trial  In  February.  In  that  case.  Prof.  Seth  F. 
Krelmer  and  Prof.  Virginia  Kerr  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Law  School.  Kath- 
ryn  Kolbert  of  the  Women's  Law  Project, 
and  Thomas  Harvey  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Foundation  of  Pennsylvania,  have 
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filed  a  petition  In  the  Commonwealth  Court 
which  argues  that  because  pregnancy  is 
"unique  to  women. "  the  Pennsylvania  law 
restricting  abortion  funding  "discriminates 
against  women  recipients  because  of  their 
sex"  and  therefore  Is  "a  gender-based  classi- 
fication in  violation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Equal  Rights  Amendment. " 

Have  state  courts  accepted  the  ERA-abor- 
tlon  argument? 

So  far,  no  state  court  has  used  a  state 
ERA  to  mandate  abortion  funding— but  nei- 
ther has  any  court  yet  rejected  the  argu- 
ment. 

In  1978,  Hawaii  Right  to  Life  went  to 
court  to  try  to  stop  state  funding  of  abor- 
tion. Two  abortionists,  aided  by  ACLU  attor- 
neys, defended  the  state  funding  policy,  ar- 
guing that  "withdrawing  funding  for  abor- 
tions while  continuing  to  reimburse  other 
medical  procedures  sought  by  both  sexes  or 
only  by  men  would  be  tantamount  to  a 
denial  of  equal  rights  on  account  of  sex, " 
and  thus  a  violation  of  tne  Hawaii  ERA. 
However,  the  court  upheld  the  state  policy 
on  statutory  grounds,  and  thus  did  not 
reach  the  ERA  Issue. 

In  the  1980  case  of  Moe  v.  King,  the  Mas- 
sachusetU  affiliate  of  ACLU  urged  that 
state's  supreme  court  to  rule  that  the  state 
law  restricting  abortion  funding  violated 
several  provisions  of  the  state  constitution. 
Including  the  ERA.  The  court  struck  down 
the  antl-fundlng  law  on  the  basis  of  the 
""due  process"  section  of  the  state  constitu- 
tion, and  explicitly  stated  that  it  had  not 
reached  the  ERA  Issue. 

ACLU-backed  challenges  to  antlfundlng 
laws  in  Pennsylvania  (described  above)  and 
Connecticut  are  still  In  progress.  The  ERA- 
abortlon  Issue  Is  very  much  alive  In  those 
cases.  During  an  early  stage  o^  the  Con- 
necticut proceeding,  the  judge  Issued  an 
order  in  which  he  commented  that  the 
ACLU's  ERA-abortlon  argument  had  "sub- 
stantial merit"  and  that  It  was  "tempting 
and  very  persuasive."  The  judge  temporari- 
ly suspended  the  sUte  anti-funding  policy 
on  other  grounds,  thus  postponing  his  final 
judgment  on  the  ERA  question  until  a  later 
stage  in  the  proceedings  (which  has  not  yet 
been  reached). 

Well.  If  some  state  court  does  reject  the 
ERA-abortlon  argument,  will  that  mean 
that  prolife  fears  about  the  federal  ERA  are 
unfounded? 

Not  at  all.  No  Interpretation  of  a  state 
ERA  by  a  state  court  will  control  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  federal  ERA  by  the  federal 
courts-.  As  discussed  above,  the  Supreme 
Court's  1980  McRae  ruling  strongly  suggeste 
that  the  federal  ERA  would  Invalidate  all 
restrictions  on  abortion  funding— state  or 
federal— regardless  of  what  happens  with 
the  state  ERAs. 

But  how  can  it  be  "discriminatory."  even 
under  ERA.  for  the  government  to  refuse  to 
pay  for  abortions?  After  all.  It's  not  the  gov- 
ernment's "fault"  that  only  women  can  get 
pregnant! 

Some  ERA  supporters  have  argued  that 
ERA  simply  would  not  apply  to  laws  which 
are  based  on  a  "unique  physical  characteris- 
tic" of  one  sex— of  which  the  Hyde  Amend- 
ment would  be  an  example.  But  this  view 
does  not  square  with  the  writings  and  public 
statements  of  some  of  ERAs  principal  pro- 
ponents In  Congress  and  in  the  academic 
community.  For  example,  one  of  the  fore- 
most academic  supporters  of  ERA.  Prof. 
Ann  Preedman  of  Rutgers  Law  School,  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee  on  Nov.  3.  1983, 
as  follows: 
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"'The  ERA  also  requires  strict  scrutiny  of 
classifications  based  on  physical  characteris- 
tics unique  to  one  sex  to  assure  that  such 
classifications  do  not  undermine  the  equali- 
ty of  the  sexes.  To  treat  people  differently 
on  account  of  characteristics  unique  to  one 
sex  is  to  treat  them  differently  on  account 
of  their  sex." 
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the  legislature  and  ratified  by  the  elector- 
ate. A  few  years  later,  immediately  after  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Hyde  Amendment,  the  Civil 
Liberities  Union  of  Massachusetts  (CLUM). 
an  ACLU  affiliate,  went  to  court  to  argue 
that  the  Massachusetts  law  barring  funding 
of  elective  abortions  violated  the  state  ERA. 
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Gas  but  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey. 
He  effectively  represents  his  company 
and  his  community  in  Washington. 

Whether  we  agree  on  an  issue  or 
not.  George  has  always  been  available 
to  provide  me.  as  well  as  all  the  offices 
of  the  New  Jersey  delegation  with  de- 
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nearby  cities,  with  Alvarado  an  impor- 
tant shipping  port  for  the  area's 
produce. 

Growth  continued  over  the  years, 
and  in  1950  its  citizens  began  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  incorporation. 
Alvarado  and  its  neighboring  commu- 
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When  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger  appeared  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  the 
day  of  the  invasion,  he  provided  only 
one  piece  of  evidence  to  back  up  this 
assertion.  He  said  the  Grenadian  Gov- 
ernment had  imposed  a  24-hour-a-day 
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'The  ERA  also  requires  strict  scrutiny  of 
classifications  based  on  physical  characteris- 
tics unique  to  one  sex  to  assure  that  such 
classifications  do  not  undermine  the  equali- 
ty of  the  sexes.  To  treat  people  differently 
on  account  of  characteristics  unique  to  one 
sex  is  to  treat  them  differently  on  account 
of  their  sex.  ' 

When  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
took  final  action  on  ERA  on  Nov.  9,  1983. 
Rep.  Don  Edwards  (D-Cal.)— the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  ERA— confirmed  on  the  record  that 
ERA  would  require  the  application  of 
•'strict  scrutiny"  even  to  pregnancy-related 
laws.  And  as  already  explained,  laws  sub- 
jected to  'strict  scrutiny"  by  the  courts  are 
virtually  always  invalidated. 

In  view  of  all  this  evidence,  how  can 
groups  such  as  the  National  Organization 
for  Women  (N.O.W.)  claim  that  abortion 
funding  restrictions  will  not  be  regarded  as 
a  form  of  unconstitutional  sex  discrimina- 
tion under  ERA^ 

In  claiming  thit  ERA  will  not  affect  the 
Hyde  Amendment,  groups  such  as  N.O.W. 
are  implicitly  contradicting  arguments 
which  they  made  against  the  Hyde  Amend- 
ment before  the  Supreme  Court  in  years 
past. 

For  example,  in  1980  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women.  N.O.W..  and 
other  pro-al)ortion  groups  filed  a  brief  with 
the  Supreme  Court  which  contended  that 
the  Hyde  Amendment  should  be  declared 
unconstitutional  because  it  adversely  affect- 
ed a  "starkly  defined— 100  percent  female 
and  100  percent  poor— class  of  individuals." 
In  the  same  case,  the  National  Women's  Po- 
litical Caucus  said  that  the  Hyde  Amend- 
ment "severely  impacts  on  poor  women,  de- 
priving them  of  equal  protection  under  the 
law." 

In  other  words,  these  groups  argued  that 
the  Hyde  Amendment  unconstitutionally 
discriminated  against  women  even  without 
ERA.- Yet  now  they  claim  that  ERA— which 
for  the  first  lime  would  make  laws  "dis- 
criminating" against  women  strictly  imper- 
missible—would have  no  effect  on  abortion 
funding  restrictions. 

Lincoln  C.  Oliphant,  a  Washington  attor- 
ney who  has  written  extensively  on  the 
ERA-abortion  connection,  recently  wrote: 
■These  pro-ERA  groups  have  made  one  ar- 
gument to  the  Supreme  Court  and  are  now 
making  a  contradictory  argument  to  Con- 
gress—and they're  telling  Congress  that  its 
silly  for  the  prolife  groups  to  make  the  ar- 
gument that  they  themselves  made  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  These  groups  are  not  being 
honest  with  Congress,  with  the  press,  or 
with  the  American  people." 

Clearly,  groups  such  as  N.C.W.  are  tempo- 
rarily denying  the  ERA  abortion  connection 
for  political  reasons.  Pro-abortion  groups 
have  played  this  duplicitous  game  before. 
An  instructive  example  occurred  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  the  legislature  was  consider- 
ing a  state  ERA  in  1975.  Some  lawmakers 
were  concerned  about  the  ERA'S  possible 
Impact  on  abortion  law,  but  they  were  ad- 
vised by  one  of  the  nation's  leading  consti- 
tutional authorities  that  "adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  have  no  effect  whatever 
on  the  power  of  the  state  to  regulate  abor- 
tion or  to  protect  fetuses  consistent  with 
Federal  Constitution  generally."  The 
expert.  Prof.  Laurence  Tril)e  of  Harvard 
Law  School,  has  worked  closely  at  times 
with  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
(ACLU). 

Partly  on  the  basis  of  Prof.  Tribes  assur- 
ance, the  Massachusetts  ERA  was  passed  by 
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the  legislature  and  ratified  by  the  elector- 
ate. A  few  years  later,  immediately  after  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Hyde  Amendment,  the  Civil 
Liberities  Union  of  Massachusetts  (CLUM), 
an  ACLU  affiliate,  went  to  court  to  argue 
that  the  Massachusetts  law  barring  funding 
of  elective  abortions  violated  the  state  ERA. 

The  executive  director  of  CLUM  ex- 
plained the  move  in  a  revealing  column 
which  appeared  in  the  August.  1980  issue  of 
the  CLUM  newsletter,  as  follows: 

"The  state  Equal  Rights  Amendment  pro- 
vides a  legal  argument  that  was  unavailable 
to  us  or  anyone  at  the  federal  level.  The  na- 
tional Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  in  deep 
trouble  .  .  .  Because  a  strong  coalition  is 
being  forged  between  the  anti-ERA  coali- 
tion and  the  anti-abortion  people,  it  was  our 
hope  to  be  able  to  save  Medicaid  payments 
for  medically  necessary  at>ortlons  through 
the  federal  court  route  without  having  to 
use  the  state  Equal  Rights  Amendment  and 
possibly  fuel  the  national  anti-ERA  move- 
ment. But  the  loss  in  McRae  was  the  last 
straw.  We  now  have  no  recourse  but  to  turn 
to  the  State  Constitution  for  the  legal  tools 
to  save  Medicaid  funding  for  abortions." 

Aside  from  invalidating  restrictions  on 
abortion  funding,  what  other  pro-abortion 
effects  might  ERA  have? 

ERA  would  jeopardize  any  law  which  dis- 
tinguishes between  abortion  and  "sex  neu- 
tral" or  male-only  medical  procedures.  One 
important  example  would  be  the  "con- 
science" laws  which  have  been  enacted  by 
Congress  and  44  states.  These  laws  protect 
doctors  and  nurses  from  being  penalized  for 
refusing  to  cooperate  in  abortions.  Current- 
ly, these  laws  are  regarded  as  constitutional. 
But  under  ERA.  such  laws  "would  be  treat- 
ed like  laws  giving  state  officials  the  right  to 
deny  services  to  blacks  but  not  to  whites." 
in  the  opinion  of  Congressman  Henry  Hyde. 

Furthermore.  ERA  could  reinforce  the 
"right  to  abortion""  itself.  That  ""right"  is 
currently  based  only  on  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  it  has  no  real  founda- 
tion in  the  Constitution.  Three  sitting  Su- 
preme Court  justices  think  that  the  Court's 
"right  to  abortion"  doctrine  should  be  over- 
turned. 

ERA  could  buttress  the  "right  to  abor- 
tion." however,  by  actually  placing  within 
the  Constitution  an  alternative  and  less 
flimsy  basis  for  a  "right  to  abortion"  (i.e.. 
the  sex  discrimination  approach).  This 
might  make  a  Supreme  Court  reversal  of 
Roe  v.  Wade  less  likely. 

In  his  book  "A  Lawyer  Looks  at  the  ERA" 
(1980),  Prof.  Rex  Lee— now  Solicitor  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States— wrote  that  "any 
chances  for  correction  [of  the  Supreme 
Court's  abortion  decisions]  would  surely  be 
destroyed  by  passage  of  the  ERA,  which 
would  also  seal  the  fate  of  the  few  remain- 
ing peripheral  abortion  questions,  such  as 
spousal  and  parental  notification  of  the 
abortion  decision  and  post-viability  abortion 
regulation." 

Is  there  some  way  that  ERA  and  abortion 
can  be  separated,  without  actually  amend- 
ing the  text  of  ERA? 

The  only  dependable  way  to  prevent  ERA 
from  being  used  as  a  pro-abortion  tool  is  to 
attach  the  abortion-neutralization  amend- 
ment to  ERA. 

Some  congressman  have  suggested  that 
the  courts  would  honor  a  "legislative  histo- 
ry" which  indicated  that  Congress  did  not 
intend  ERA  to  have  pro-abortion  effects. 
Such  a  "legislative  history"  would  consist  of 
statements  by  the  House  and  Senate  judici- 
ary committees  and  by  leading  ERA  spon- 
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sors  that  ERA  was  not  intended  to  affect 
abortion  law. 

But  in  fact,  ERA  cannot  be  rendered 
"abortion  neutral'"  just  through  legislative 
history.  First,  the  federal  courts  have  been 
known  to  ignore  very  explicit  legislative  his- 
tory in  order  to  achieve  a  desired  policy 
result— and  many  federal  judges  strongly 
favor  abortion  funding.  Second,  courts  need 
not  even  consult  legislative  history  unless 
they  decide  that  a  legislative  enactment  is 
ambiguous  on  its  face— but  ERA  is  a  sweep- 
ing unequivocal,  absolute  constitutional 
decree  which  recognizes  no  exceptions. 

Third,  it  is  already  clear  that  some  of 
ERA'S  major  congressional  sponsors  do  not 
desire  a  clearly  "abortion-neutrar"  ERA. 
When  chief  Senate  ERA  sponsor  Paul  Tson- 
gas  (D-Mass.)  testified  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee's  Constitution  Sul)com- 
mittee  on  May  26.  1983.  Sen.  Orrin  Hatch 
asked  Tsongas  what  effect  ERA  would  have 
on  the  Hyde  Amendment.  Tsongas  respond- 
ed that  "that  issue  would  be  resolved  in  the 
courts." 

On  Nov.  1.  1983.  Hatch  asked  the  same 
question  of  chief  Republican  ERA  sponsor 
(and  pro-abortion  leader)  Sen.  Bob  Pack- 
wood  (R-Or.).  Packwood  said  he  doubted 
ERA  would  compel  abortion  funding,  but 
that  he  could  "'guarantee  that  some  suit  will 
be  brought  [against  the  Hyde  Amendment] 
on  that  basis."  and  that  "I'm  not  sure  how  a 
court  would  come  out  on  it."  Packwood  said 
he  would  fight  the  abortion-neutralization 
amendment  to  ERA. 

Clearly,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon 
those  who  deny  that  ERA  would  have  a  pro- 
abortion  impact.  That  is  a  burden  which 
they  cannot  l)egin  to  meet.  Therefore,  the 
prolife  movement  must  prevent  ERA  from 
becoming  part  of  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
until  and  unless  ERA  is  amended  to  be 
"abortion  neutral."* 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  BROWN 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELLI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23.  1984 

•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  George 
Brown  and  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
long  and  distinguished  career  with 
Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas.  George 
is  scheduled  to  retire  at  the  end  of  this 
month  after  38  years  with  PSE&G.  In 
the  past  few  years  George  has  been  a 
familiar  face  on  Capitol  Hill  serving  as 
manager  of  governmental  affairs. 
After  graduating  from  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity in  his  native  Bethlehem,  Pa.. 
George  went  to  work  for  Public  Serv- 
ice in  1946.  He  rose  steadily  within  the 
corporate  structure  of  PSE&G  from 
comptroller's  division  until  in  July  of 
1977  he  was  made  the  company's  man- 
ager of  governmental  affairs. 

Through  the  years,  the  entire  New 
Jersey  delegation  has  been  greatly  as- 
sisted by  George's  hard  work  and  easy 
manner  on  a  myriad  of  energy  and  en- 
vironmental issues.  His  knowledge  and 
diligence  concerning  legislative  and 
regulatory  matters  have  been  an  asset 
not  only  to  Public  Service  Electric  and 
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Gas  but  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey. 
He  effectively  represents  his  company 
and  his  community  in  Washington. 

Whether  we  agree  on  an  issue  or 
not.  George  has  always  been  available 
to  provide  me.  as  well  as  all  the  offices 
of  the  New  Jersey  delegation  with  de- 
tailed and  cogent  information  on  any 
issue.  His  good  humor  combined  with 
his  knowledge  has  made  his  relation- 
ship with  us  invaluable. 

In  leaving  Washington,  George  will 
return  to  his  home  in  Rumson.  N.J.  to 
be  with  his  wife  of  35  years,  Mary,  and 
begin  investment  consulting.  I  know  I 
speak  for  all  who  know  and  respect 
George  in  extending  our  thanks  for  all 
he  has  done  for  us  and  wishing  him  all 
the  best  in  the  years  ahead.* 


UNION  CITY  CELEBRATES 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday,  January  26, 
1984,  the  city  of  Union  City  will  cele- 
brate its  25th  year  of  incorporation. 
For  many  of  those  years,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  represent  Union  City 
here  in  Congress. 

Although  the  city  has  been  incorpo- 
rated only  since  1959,  its  heritage  ex- 
tends back  to  California's  early  histo- 
ry. What  is  now  known  as  Union  City 
was  originally  part  of  the  Mission  San 
Jose  de  Guadaloupe.  By  the  early 
1850s,  Union  City  was  becoming  a 
popular  settlement  for  farmers  and 
traders  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 
Union  City  has  always  been  blessed 
by  forward-looking  leadership.  An 
eatly  settler  was  Henry  C.  Smith, 
whose  establishment  of  a  general  store 
in  the  Union  City  area  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  prosperous  village. 
Henry  Smith  later  moved  on  to  serve 
in  the  California  State  Assembly, 
where  he  authored  legislation  which 
created  Alameda  County,  and  which 
designated  Union  City  as  the  county 
seat,  an  unfortunately  short-lived 
honor  which  it  held  for  3  years. 

At  the  time  the  community  became 
the  county  seat,  it  was  rechristened 
Alvarado  after  Don  Juan  B.  Alvarado, 
the  Mexican  Governor  of  California. 
The  Union  City  designation,  which 
honored  the  Union  City,  N.J..  origins 
of  one  of  the  steamers  which  delivered 
the  area's  produce  to  San  Francisco 
markets,  was  not  restored  until  the 
city's  1959  incorporation. 

In  1869,  Alvarado  became  the  site  of 
the  first  successful  beet  sugar  mill  in 
the  United  States.  Its  success  as  an  in- 
dustrial center  paralleled  its  emer- 
gence as  an  agricultural  center  for 
other  east  bay  cities.  The  whole  area 
became  noted  as  a   "breadbasket"  for 
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nearby  cities,  with  Alvarado  an  impor- 
tant shipping  port  for  the  area's 
produce. 

Growth  continued  over  the  years, 
and  in  1950  its  citizens  began  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  incorporation. 
Alvarado  and  its  neighboring  commu- 
nity of  Decoto  combined  to  form 
Union  City.  It  elected  as  its  first 
mayor  an  outstanding  community 
leader,  and  like  early  settler  Henry 
Smith,  a  forward-looking  businessman, 
Tom  Kitayama. 

Since  incorporation,  the  city  of 
Union  City  has  continued  to  look  to 
the  future— to  grow  and  to  prosper. 
The  city  boasts  three  major  thriving 
industrial  areas,  with  room  for  expan- 
sion. Pleasant  residential  areas  and 
prosperous  commercial  development 
combine  to  form  a  vigorous,  progres- 
sive city  in  which  all  can  take  pride. 

Henry  Smith  and  the  other  early 
settlers  of  Union  City  could  not  have 
imagined  what  the  future  held  in  store 
for  Union  City.  But  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  pleased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  little  bit  of  the 
history  of  Union  City.  I  wish  the 
people  of  Union  City  the  happiest  of 
anniversaries  of  this  auspicous  occa- 
sion.* 


A  LOOK  AT  THE  GRENADA 
INVASION 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 
•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  enough 
time  has  passed  since  the  Grenada  in- 
vasion that  we  should  be  able  to  take  a 
dispassionate  look  at  what  happened 
and  why.  Was  the  resort  to  force  war- 
ranted? Was  it  overreaction? 

The  administration  has  given  us 
four  reasons  for  choosing  military 
action.  Let  me  go  through  those  points 
and  the  evidence  supporting  or  oppos- 
ing each  one. 

THREAT  TO  AMERICANS 

The  administration  says  the  first 
reason  for  sending  in  U.S.  troops  was 
to  rescue  Americans  on  the  island- 
primarily  students  at  the  medical 
school— whose  safety  was  threatened. 
It  is  the  inherent  right  of  a  govern- 
ment to  act  to  protect  its  citizens— in 
fact,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Govern- 
ment to  do  so.  The  issue  is  whether 
the  students  really  were  in  danger. 
And,  since  hindsight  and  the  addition- 
al evidence  that  the  passage  of  time 
makes  available  can  sometimes  give  a 
different  perspective,  it  is  also  only 
fair  to  ask  a  second  question;  given  the 
evidence  available  just  before  the  inva- 
sion was  launched,  was  it  realistic  to 
believe  the  students  were  in  danger? 
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When  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger  appeared  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  the 
day  of  the  invasion,  he  provided  only 
one  piece  of  evidence  to  back  up  this 
assertion.  He  said  the  Grenadian  Gov- 
errunent  had  imposed  a  24-hour-a-day 
curfew  and  threatened  to  shoot  the 
students  if  they  left  their  buildings. 
This  was  a  slight  distortion  of  the 
facts  since  the  curfew  was  imposed  on 
everyone  on  the  island,  not  just  the 
American  students.  But  it  was  a  24- 
hour-a-day  curfew  and  the  regime  had 
announced  that  violators  would  be 
shot. 

However,  the  curfew  was  lifted  the 
day  before  the  invasion  and  the  Gov- 
ernment began  announcing  the  im- 
pending end  of  the  curfew  four  days 
before  the  invasion.  The  invasion  was 
Tuesday  morning,  October  25.  The 
curfew  ended  Monday.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment's owTi  radio  monitoring  serv- 
ice recorded  an  announcement  on  the 
end  of  the  curfew  that  was  broadcast 
by  Grenada  radio  on  Friday.  So,  the 
administration  knew  the  curfew  was 
ending  long  before  the  invasion  was 
launched. 

The  administration  later  added  a 
second  piece  of  evidence.  It  said  the 
students  were  unable  to  leave  the 
island  because  no  flights  were  being  al- 
lowed. As  a  matter  of  fact,  four  air- 
planes—all charter  planes— left  Grena- 
da the  day  before  the  invasion.  One  of 
those  planes  was  sent  in  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government  and  evacuated  the 
29  Canadians  who  wished  to  leave.  A 
former  U.S.  Government  official  who 
left  on  another  of  the  planes  said  ev- 
erything was  normal  at  the  airport, 
with  the  customs  and  immigration  bu- 
reaucracy doing  their  usual  job  of 
checking  people  through  and  stamp- 
ing passports. 

It  is  true  that  no  commercial  flights 
left  the  island,  however.  Normally 
there  would  have  been  flights  of  Lee- 
ward Islands  Air  Transport  [LI AT] 
into  and  out  of  Grenada.  There  were 
none  because  the  Organization  of 
Eastern  Caribbean  States  [OECS]— 
the  body  that  asked  President  Reagan 
to  intervene— voted  to  halt  LIAT 
flights  to  Grenada  at  about  the  same 
time  that  it  voted  to  ask  the  United 
States  to  intervene.  Since  the  adminis- 
tration was  in  almost  hourly  contact 
with  the  OECS.  it  seems  unlikely  the 
administration  would  not  have  known 
that  it  was  not  Grenada  but  its  neigh- 
bors that  halted  LIAT  flights. 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  students  did 
feel  threatened  and  welcomed  the  in- 
vasion, as  evidenced  by  the  many  press 
interviews  with  the  returning  stu- 
dents. In  a  democracy,  the  government 
must  take  the  views  of  the  affected 
public  into  consideration,  but  that 
does  not  mean  a  policy  decision  should 
be  based  on  erroneous  public  percep- 
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tions.  The  fact  that  many  students  felt 
threatened  does  not  mean  they  were 
threatened.  In  fact,  one  reason  many 
students  felt  threatened  was,  they 
said,  because  the  Grenadan  Govern- 
ment had  halted  flights  to  the  island. 

Th«»    ri«>r<:nn    mnst    in    thp    know    at    the 
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and  directives  of  the  Defence  and  Se- 
curity Committee  shall  be  unani- 
mous." The  reference  to  "mercenary 
aggression"  is  a  result  of  an  abortive 
effort  earlier  by  a  group  of  men  in  the 
United  States  to  invade  auid  take  over 
one  of  the  islands. 
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New  Jewel  Movement,  the  ruling 
Marxist  party.  The  minutes  show  that 
Ewart  Layne  led  off  the  discussion  by 
listing  several  problems  confronting 
the  party.  One  was.  "Militarily,  to  or- 
ganize the  defense  of  the  revolution  in 
the  face  of  a  Qualitatively  stepped  up 
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tributing  copies  of  speeches;  sponsor- 
ing symposia;  exchanging  visits.  None 
even  hints  at  anything  to  do  with  sub- 
version. 

Quite  simply,  the  administration  has 
failed  to  produce  any  evidence  to  sup- 
port its  assertion  that  Grenada  was  to 
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for  airports  catering  to  large  commer- 
cial airliners.  The  runway  on  Trinidad, 
for  example,  is  10.500  feet  in  length, 
while  the  Barbados  runway  extends  to 
11.000  feet.  What  is  more,  one  of  the 
captured  documents,  a  20-page  sum- 
mary of  the  proceedings  of  the  July 
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thority  to  summon  American  troops  to 
Britain? 

OTHER  CONCERNS 

There  are  other  issues  and  concerns 
that  arise  from  the  invasion,  some  on 
the  negative  and  some  on  the  positive 
side. 
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tions.  The  fact  that  many  students  felt 
threatened  does  not  mean  they  were 
threatened.  In  fact,  one  reason  many 
students  felt  threatened  was.  they 
said,  because  the  Grenadan  Govern- 
ment had  halted  flights  to  the  island. 
The  person  most  in  the  know  at  the 
medical  school  was  the  vice  chancellor. 
Geoffrey  Bourne,  who  had  been  deal- 
ing with  the  island's  military  ruler  in 
the  preceding  days  to  arrange  the 
evacuation  of  the  students.  Bourne 
told  newsmen.  "The  invasion  was  not 
necessary." 

One  final  observation  is  relevant: 
While  missions  to  rescue  AmericEUis 
from  tight  situations  abroad  are  ap- 
propriate, such  rescue  missions  do  not 
by  definition  include  the  task  of  over- 
throwing the  local  government  and 
imprisoning  its  rulers. 

INVITED  BY  NEIGHBORS 

The  second  rationale  is  the  curious 
one  that  we  were  invited  into  Grenada 
by  her  neighbors.  Since  when  can 
countries  A.  B.  and  C  invite  us  to 
invade  country  D?  In  fact,  it  sets  a 
very  interesting  precedent.  If  I  were  a 
leader  in  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity,  I  would  be  suggesting  right  now 
that  the  50  nations  of  black  Africa 
invite  the  United  States  to  invade 
South  Africa  and  right  the  wrongs 
committed  there,  which  certainly 
make  the  horrors  committed  in  Grena- 
da pale  by  comparison. 

In  fairness  to  the  administration,  it 
later  refined  this  argument.  It  said  the 
Organization  of  Eastern  Caribbean 
States  (OECS)  saw  a  threat  to  security 
m  the  coup  on  Grenada  a  week  before 
the  invasion  and  "decided  to  taike  nec- 
essary measures  in  response  to  this 
threat  in  accordance  with  article  8  of 
the  OECS  Treaty, "  according  to  testi- 
mony from  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
Kenneth  Dam  a  few  days  after  the  in- 
vasion. In  other  words,  unlike  the 
OAU  analogy  I  raised,  the  administra- 
tion says  that  the  OECS  Treaty— of 
which  Grenada  is  a  signatory— provid- 
ed the  legal  framework  under  which 
Grenada's  neighbors  could  launch  an 
invasion  with  U.S.  participation. 

There  are  a  few  flaws  in  this  argu- 
ment, however,  as  a  reading  of  the 
treaty  will  show.  F^rst,  the  treaty 
states  that  its  provisions  are  for  the 
purpose  of  responding  to  external  ag- 
gression. Second,  the  treaty  requires 
unanimous  action  to  put  its  provisions 
in  effect;  only  five  of  the  seven  mem- 
bers approved  the  request  for  Ameri- 
can military  assistance. 

Article  8,  to  which  Dam  referred,  es- 
teblishes  the  OECS'  Defense  and  Se- 
curity Committee.  Section  3  of  that  ar- 
ticle defines  the  functions  of  the  com- 
mittee as  "matters  relating  to  external 
defence  and  on  arrangements  for  col- 
lective security  against  external  ag- 
gression, including  mercenary  aggres- 
sion, with  or  without  the  support  of 
internal  or  national  elements."  Section 
5  of  the  article  says.    "The  decisions 
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and  directives  of  the  Defence  and  Se- 
curity Committee  shall  be  unani- 
mous."  The  reference  to  "mercenary 
aggression"  is  a  result  of  an  abortive 
effort  earlier  by  a  group  of  men  in  the 
United  States  to  invade  and  take  over 
one  of  the  islands. 

The  invasion— with  or  without  the 
invitation  of  others— also  violates  the 
United  Nations  charter  and  the  char- 
ter of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  our  pledge  dating  back  to 
Montevideo  in  1933  when  we  agreed: 
"No  state  has  the  right  to  intervene  in 
the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  an- 
other." 

It  is  reasonable  to  note  that  there  is 
considerable  question  about  the  alle- 
gation that  the  Caribbean  island  na- 
tions came  running  to  us  for  help.  The 
Prime  Minister  of  Barbados,  J.  M.  G. 
Adams,  has  been  quoted  publicly  as 
saying  that  the  suggestion  of  an  inva- 
sion of  Grenada  first  came  from  "a 
U.S.  official,"  whom  he  did  not  name. 

THE  SOVIET -CUBAN  THREAT 

When  Defense  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er appeared  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  the  day  of  the  in- 
vasion, he  cited  only  the  two  ration- 
ales discussed  above.  Later,  the  admin- 
istration added  a  third  explanation 
and  has  spent  considerable  time  devel- 
oping that  theme— that  there  was  a 
Soviet-Cuban  threat  from  Grenada  to 
the  area  as  a  whole. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Dam  told 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
"Grenada  could  be  used  as  a  staging 
area  for  subversion  of  nearby  coun- 
tries, for  interdiction  of  shipping 
lanes,  and  for  transit  of  troops  and 
supplies  from  Cuba  to  Africa,  and 
from  Eastern  Europe  and  Libya  to 
Central  America. " 

He  pointed  to  the  large  caches  of 
arms  found  on  the  island.  They  were 
supplied  by  North  Korea  and  the 
Soviet  Union  under  secret  agreements, 
the  texts  of  which  were  captured  after 
the  invasion.  He  also  pointed  to  a 
secret  agreement  with  Cuba  for  the  as- 
signment of  40  Cuban  military  advis- 
ers to  Grenada. 

The  arms  supplies  were  the  key  evi- 
dence in  the  argument  that  Grenada 
was  being  prepared  "as  a  staging  area 
for  subversion  of  nearby  countries, "  as 
Dam  testified.  The  administration 
made  a  direct  link  between  arms 
caches  and  alleged  subversion  plots.  It 
is  possible  that  there  was  such  a  link, 
but  such  a  link  is  by  no  means  the 
only  logical  conclusion  one  could 
reach.  In  fact,  it  is  not  even  the  most 
logical  conclusion. 

The  administration  has  released  a 
number  of  documents  captured  on  the 
island.  None  shows  that  the  Grena- 
dian  Government  was  plotting  subver- 
sion elsewhere  in  the  Caribbean.  Iron- 
ically, the  documents  undermine  the 
administration's  own  thesis.  One  docu- 
ment is  the  minutes  of  a  September 
meeting  of  the  leaders  of  Grenada's 
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New  Jewel  Movement,  the  ruling 
Marxist  party.  The  minutes  show  that 
Ewart  Layne  led  off  the  discussion  by 
ILsting  several  problems  confronting 
the  party.  One  was,  "Militarily,  to  or- 
ganize the  defense  of  the  revolution  in 
the  face  of  a  qualitatively  stepped  up 
aggression  from  imperialism  who  for 
years  has  attempted  to  carry  out  its 
policy  of  becoming  more  and  more 
into  a  gun  boat  policy.  The  small  Car- 
ibbean islands  are  being  drawn  into  an 
alliance  against  Grenada  and  all  the 
left  organizations  in  the  region." 

So,  contrary  to  the  administration's 
assertions.  Grenada  was  concerned 
about  defending  itself,  rather  than 
going  on  the  offensive.  Look  at  these 
other  items: 

The  arms  accord  with  North  Korea 
shows  that,  in  addition  to  weaponry, 
Pyongyang  was  supplying  Grenada 
with  50  sirens.  Those  are  hardly  items 
useful  for  subversion:  they  are  useful 
for  alerting  an  island  population  to 
mobilize  to  repel  an  invasion. 

Other  supplies  from  the  North  Ko- 
reans and  Russians  included  a  crane,  a 
bulldozer,  five  ambulances  and  20 
towed  field  kitchens— all  items  useless 
if  one  is  planning  to  send  guerrillas 
abroad,  but  necessary  if  one  is  plan- 
ning a  conventional  defense. 

A  notebook  found  on  the  island  by  a 
journalist— not  one  of  the  documents 
released  by  the  administration— shows 
what  one  member  of  the  Peoples  Rev- 
olutionary Army  was  learning  in  his 
classes.  Aside  from  the  usual  military 
fields— communications,  logistics,  and 
the  like— there  was  one  section  and 
only  one  section  on  large  unit  oper- 
ations—and that  was  on  American  am- 
phibious and  airborne  assault  tactics, 
hardly  an  item  one  would  study  if  one 
were  planning  subversion,  but  exactly 
what  a  Grenadan  military  force  would 
need  to  know  if  it  were  preparing  to 
meet  an  American  invasion. 

An  undated  secret  document  re- 
leased by  the  administration  lays  out 
Grenada's  1983-85  military  plans. 
They  call  for  expansion  of  the  Grena- 
dan military  to  four  regular  battalions 
and  14  reserve  battalions.  The  empha- 
sis on  reserve  forces  is  just  what  a  gov- 
ernment planning  a  defense  against  an 
invasion  would  do:  it  makes  no  sense 
for  subversion.  The  document  details 
the  requests  to  Moscow  for  a  variety 
of  equipment  to  "arm.  feed,  clothe, 
equip  and  provide  the  necessary  stor- 
age and  study  base  for  the  consolida- 
tion and  further  development  of  the 
Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Gre- 
nada over  a  period  of  3  years."  Again, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  secret  docu- 
ment about  supplying  guerrilla  forces 
in  other  countries. 

One  document  is  a  draft  workplan  of 
the  International  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  New  Jewel  Movement  for 
1983.  That  document  sets  11  objec- 
tives. Most  are  rather  mundane:  dis- 
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tributing  copies  of  speeches;  sponsor- 
ing symposia;  exchanging  visits.  None 
even  hints  at  anything  to  do  with  sub- 
version. 

Quite  simply,  the  administration  has 
failed  to  produce  any  evidence  to  sup- 
port its  assertion  that  Grenada  was  to 
be  "used  as  a  staging  area  for  subver- 
sion of  nearby  countries."  On  the  con- 
trary, the  evidence  it  has  released 
shows  Grenada  was  fixated  on  defend- 
ing itself  from  an  American  invasion— 
a  fear  that  later  developments  proved 
to  be  reasonable. 

It  must  be  noted  that  these  docu- 
ments were  not  available  to  the  admin- 
istration before  the  invasion.  This  can 
be  interpreted  two  ways.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  absence  of  these  documents 
means  the  U.S.  Government  lacked 
this  evidence  of  the  defensive  nature 
of  Grenada's  defense  buildup.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  absence  of  the  docu- 
ments on  Soviet  and  North  Korean 
military  aid  meant  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment did  not  know  there  was  a  mili- 
tary buildup  on  this  scale.  Much  of 
the  weaponry,  for  example,  was  yet  to 
be  delivered. 

As  quoted  earlier,  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State  Dam  also  argued  that  Grena- 
da "could  be  used  •  •  •  for  interdiction 
of  shipping  lanes,  and  for  transit  of 
troops  and  supplies  from  Cuba  to 
Africa,  and  from  Eastern  Europe  and 
Libya  to  Central  America." 

This  refers  to  the  construction  of  an 
airport  with  a  runway  9.800  feet  in 
length.  The  airport  was  scheduled  to 
be  finished  this  coming  March.  The 
administration  has  often  pointed  to 
this  runway  as  a  threat.  President 
Reagan  produced  an  aerial  photo- 
graph of  the  runway  during  a  televised 
speech  in  March  as  he  assembled  evi- 
dence of  Communist  influence  around 
the  Caribbean.  The  runway  is  of  such 
a  length  that  it  can  be  used  by  long- 
range  Soviet  aircraft.  It  is  thus  quite 
true  that  it  could  be  used  "for  inter- 
diction of  shipping  lanes."  Of  course, 
that  is  true  of  many  airfields  in  Cuba 
as  well.  It  is  also  true,  as  Dam  said, 
that  Grenada's  airfield  could  be  used 
for  moving  "troops  and  supplies  from 
Cuba  to  Africa,  and  from  Eastern 
Europe  and  Libya  to  Central  Amer- 
ica." Of  course,  troops  and  supplies  are 
being  moved  along  those  routes  al- 
ready, even  without  Grenada's  airport. 
Furthermore,  there  is  nothing  illegal 
about  moving  troops  and  supplies 
around  the  world.  We  do  it  everyday. 
If  we  have  a  right  to  take  out  the  op- 
position's way  stations  in  third  coun- 
tries, that  would  mean  the  opposition 
has  the  right  to  take  out  our  way  sta- 
tions in  third  countries— and  we  have 
a  lot  more  such  outposts  at  stake. 

The  only  real  evidence  the  adminis- 
tration has  ever  supplied  about  the 
threat  posed  by  the  Grenada  airport  is 
its  9,800-foot  length.  Such  length  is 
indeed  required  by  Soviet  long-range 
aviation,  but  it's  also  quite  common 
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for  airports  catering  to  large  commer- 
cial airliners.  The  runway  on  Trinidad, 
for  example,  is  10.500  feet  in  length, 
while  the  Barbados  runway  extends  to 
11,000  feet.  What  is  more,  one  of  the 
captured  documents,  a  20-page  sum- 
mary of  the  proceedings  of  the  July 
13-19.  1983,  First  Plenary  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  New  Jewel 
Movement,  lists  the  airport  as  a  "key 
investment  project."  It  is  part  of  the 
goal  to  further  develop  the  tourist  in- 
dustry. The  document  also  outlines 
plans  to  build  seven  new  hotels  in  the 
coming  2  years. 

Just  as  none  of  the  documents  re- 
veals any  plans  for  subversion,  they 
also  do  not  link  the  airport  to  Soviet 
or  Cuban  goals.  On  the  contrary,  the 
airport  is  specifically  linked  to  eco- 
nomic goals— the  desire  to  make  Gre- 
nada a  major  tourist  haven. 

The  administration  pointed  to 
Cuban  workers  who  were  building  the 
airport  as  a  hint  that  the  runway  was 
designed  for  other  than  commercial 
purposes.  But  the  main  contractor  for 
the  airport  was  a  British  firm.  Plessy 
Airports,  which  said  it  was  building 
the  airport  to  standard  commercial 
specifications.  The  firm  has  said  it 
lacked  the  hardened  aircraft  shelters 
and  parallel  taxiways  that  mark  mili- 
tary airfields. 

As  if  to  put  the  kibosh  on  the  issue 
of  the  airport  primarily  having  mili- 
tary utility,  Paul  Scoon.  the  governor 
general  whom  we  recognize  as  the  con- 
stitutional authority  on  Grenada,  has 
said  he  hopes  the  United  States  will 
complete  construction  of  the  airport 
so  Grenada  can  develop  its  tourist  in- 
dustry. 

APPEAL  FROM  GOVERNOR  GENERAL 

On  December  16,  1983,  the  adminis- 
tration released  a  43-page  pamphlet 
defending  the  intervention  in  Grena- 
da. Entitled,  "Grenada:  A  I>reliminary 
Report,"  the  pamphlet  dropped  the 
Soviet-Cuban  connection  as  one  of  the 
"considerations"  for  invading— al- 
though it  then  devoted  16  pages  to 
Grenada's  Soviet  bloc  links.  The  pam- 
phlet substituted  a  new,  third  ration- 
ale; it  devoted  a  solitary  paragraph  to 
"a  confidential  appeal"  from  Scoon  to 
neighboring  islands  "to  restore  order 
on  the  islaind." 

The  pamphlet  commented,  "An  invi- 
tation by  lawful  government  authority 
is  a  valid  legal  basis  for  foreign  states 
to  provide  the  requested  assistance." 
This  does,  indeed,  add  a  dimension  of 
some  substance  to  the  administration's 
argument.  The  administration's  posi- 
tion is  clouded,  however,  by  two  facts. 
First,  although  the  pamphlet  repro- 
duces all  or  part  of  nine  documents,  it 
fails  to  reproduce  or  even  quote  direct- 
ly from  this  rather  significant  docu- 
ment. Second,  the  governor-general,  in 
the  Commonwealth  system,  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Queen.  Does  anyone 
consider  that  the  Queen  has  legal  au- 
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thority  to  summon  American  troops  to 
Britain? 

OTHER  CONCERNS 

There  are  other  issues  and  concerns 
that  arise  from  the  invasion,  some  on 
the  negative  and  some  on  the  positive 
side. 

Among  the  negatives: 

The  administration  failed  to  consult 
with  any  of  our  allies  before  the  inva- 
sion—not even  with  the  British,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Grenada  is  part  of 
the  British  Commonwealth.  The  inva- 
sion has  infuriated  many  of  our  allies. 
At  the  U.N.,  8  of  the  15  NATO  mem- 
bers voted  against  us.  Britain's  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher,  no 
shrinking  violet  when  it  came  to  using 
force  to  repel  the  Argentine  invasion 
of  the  Falklands,  has  repeatedly  de- 
nounced the  invasion  of  Grenada  as 
unwarranted. 

We  lost  the  moral  high  ground  in 
dealing  with  the  Soviets— the  high 
ground  this  administration  thinks  dis- 
tinguishes us  from  the  evil  emi;^re. 
The  invasion  of  Grenada  undermines  a 
good  deal  of  our  case  against  the  Sovi- 
ets in  Afghanistan.  Ironically,  two  of 
the  arguments  the  administration 
used  to  justify  invading  Grenada  are 
similar  to  those  used  by  Moscow  to 
justify  attacking  Afghanistan.  The  So- 
viets say  they  were  invited  into  Af- 
ghanistan and  that  they  had  to  go  in 
because  the  place  was  being  used  as  a 
base  for  subversion. 

On  the  positive  side,  numerous  press 
interviews  with  individual  Grenadians 
indicate  that  they  were  most  unhappy 
at  the  turn  their  Government  took 
with  the  murder  of  Prime  Minister 
Maurice  Bishop  October  19  and  were 
pleased  at  the  invasion,  which  they 
viewed  as  a  rescue  mission.  This  takes 
some  of  the  sting  out  of  the  invasion. 
It  cannot,  however,  justify  the  inva- 
sion since  it  is  a  justification  un- 
earthed post  factum;  the  administra- 
tion did  not  know  beforehand  that 
American  troops  would  be  so  well  re- 
ceived and  made  no  effort  to  justify 
the  invasion  when  announcing  it  on 
the  basis  of  public  acceptance  in  Gre- 
nada. 

Now  that  we  have  public  acceptance, 
let  us  not  squander  it.  Reports  of  U.S. 
troops  effectively  ruling  the  island  do 
not  bode  well  for  our  holding  that 
public  support  in  Grenada. 

CONCLUSION 

The  administration's  rationales  for 
launching  the  invasion  do  not  stand 
up  under  investigation  of  the  evidence. 

The  administration  has  failed  to 
produce  any  substantive  evidence  that 
the  medical  students  on  the  island 
were  really  in  danger.  The  shoot-to- 
kill  curfew,  which  the  administration 
relies  on  as  its  principal  evidence,  was 
lifted  a  day  before  the  invasion.-  The 
highest  ranking  medical  school  official 
on  the  island  says  his  dealings  with 
the  government  indicated  no  problem 
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for  the  students.  The  claim  that  com- 
mercial planes  could  not  reach  the 
island  is  at  best  disingenuous  since 
that  was  the  result  of  an  outside  deci- 
sion, not  a  Grenadian  decision.  The 
fear  of  danger  to  the  students  could  be 
no  more  than  a  gut  reaction  from  po- 
litical figures  unnerved  by  the 
thought  of  another  Iran  hostage  crisis, 
but  we  do  not  pay  decisionmakers  to 
launch  invasions  based  on  gut  reac- 
tions that  go  contrary  to  all  the  avail- 
able evidence. 

The  administration's  support  for  the 
argument  that  the  other  island  na- 
tions invited  us  in  under  the  OECS 
treaty  is  contrary  to  the  very  wording 
of  the  treaty.  The  very  fact  that  the 
administration  would  cite  the  treaty  in 
its  defense  indicates  either  that  it  has 
produced  incompetent  legal  research 
or  that  it  hoped  no  one  would  actually 
read  the  treaty  text. 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  Soviet- 
Cuban  threat,  an  administration  that 
sees  "evil  empires"  in  its  dreams  could 
well  have  believed  there  was  a  real 
threat  of  subversion  in  our  backyard. 
The  evidence  that  destroys  that  argu- 
ment was  not  available  until  after  the 
invasion.  The  evidence  before  the  in- 
vasion was.  however,  slim  at  best,  rely- 
ing largely  on  the  Marxist  rhetoric  in 
which  the  Grenadan  regime  indulged 
itself  to  the  apparent  boredom  of  the 
islands  populace.  Since  subversion  is 
not  something  planned  in  public,  con- 
clusions necessarily  must  be  made 
from  perusing  tips  of  icebergs.  Still, 
the  administration  has  yet  to  show- 
even  the  tip  of  an  iceberg:  it  has 
shown  no  evidence  at  all  that  Grenada 
was  trying  to  subvert  others.  All  the 
administration  had  was  fears.  We 
cannot  base  a  foreign  policy— let  alone 
a  decision  to  dispatch  military  force- 
on  simple  fears. 

The  alleged  concerns  over  Soviet 
bases  in  the  Caribbean  were  also 
simple-minded.  Far  better  facilities  are 
already  available  to  the  Warsaw  Pact 
in  Cuba.  The  Soviets  have  the  right  to 
conclude  any  agreements  they  wish  in 
peacetime  with  Grenada.  And.  in  the 
event  of  war.  the  9.800-foot  runway  on 
the  tip  of  Grenada  could  be  taken  out 
in  an  instant— if  anyone  seriously  be- 
lieves that  the  Soviets  would  be  run- 
ning transports  through  our  backyard 
in  a  war. 

In  sum.  the  invasion  of  Grenada  re- 
veals two  things  and  two  things  only. 
It  reveals  the  worst  side  of  the  Reagan 
administration— the  fact  that  it  is 
quite  willing  to  resort  to  force  in  cir- 
cumstances where  (a)  the  evidence 
that  a  threat  exists  is  minimal  and  (b) 
the  prospect  of  resistance  is  minus- 
cule. 

Regrettably,  that  is  also  the  defini- 
tion of  a  bully.* 
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MORTGAGE  REVENUE  BONDS: 
CRUCIAL  FOR  THE  WELL- 
BEING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 


HON.  RICK  BOUCHER 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  31.  1983.  the  authority  for 
States  and  localities  to  issue  tax- 
exempt  bonds  to  create  capital  to  fi- 
nance the  construction  of  single 
family  housing  expired.  Today.  I  am 
pleased  to  t>e  introducing  legislation 
which  would  permanently  reauthorize 
the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act 
of  1980  and  would  preserve  the  mort- 
gage revenue  bond  program. 

Since  1972,  revenue  bonds  have  pro- 
vided financing  for  about  700.000 
home  buyers  nationwide.  In  my  home 
State  of  Virginia,  as  a  result  of  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  the  Virginia  Hous- 
ing Development  Authority,  private 
lending  institutions,  and  the  housing 
industry,  financing  of  single  family 
homes  hais  attracted  over  $1  billion  of 
mortgage  capital  to  the  Common- 
wealth. This  method  of  mortgage  fi- 
nancing has  also  generated  State  and 
local  tax  revenues  for  the  Common- 
wealth and  its  localities,  and  it  has  cre- 
ated more  than  6,500  construction 
jobs. 

Mortgage  revenue  bonds  have  had  a 
substantial  positive  effect  on  the  hous- 
ing industry,  and  the  program  has  af- 
forded more  Americans  the  opportuni- 
ty to  purchase  their  own  homes.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  we  act  imme- 
diately to  reauthorize  permanently 
the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  the  mortgage  reve- 
nue bond  program.* 


REPEAL       COMPLIANCE       PROVI- 
SION OF  PUBLIC  LAW  98-67 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23.  1984 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
repeal  the  interest  and  dividend  tax 
compliance  provisions  of  Public  Law 
98-67. 

On  August  5.  1983.  Congress  re- 
pealed the  10-percent  withholding  pro- 
visions on  interest  and  dividends.  How- 
ever, in  their  place.  Congress  accepted 
backup  withholding  and  reporting  re- 
quirements nearly  as  onerous  to 
payors  and  payees  as  those  repealed. 
These  backup  provisions  were  the 
price  Congress  had  to  pay  to  see  the 
10-percent  withholding  repealed. 
Through  this  bill.  I  now  seek  to  com- 
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plete  the  repeal  process  and  return  us 
to  prewithholding  reporting  require- 
ments. Specifically,  sections  104,  105, 
106.  107.  108,  and  109  of  the  Interest 
and  Dividend  Tax  Compliance  Act  of 
1983  are  repealed  by  this  bill. 

Foremost  in  my  rationale  for  spon- 
soring this  legislation  is  the  belief  that 
the  people  of  this  country  are  opposed 
to  greater  Government  intervention  in 
their  lives.  The  reporting  and  compli- 
ance provisions  of  Public  Law  98-67 
allow  the  Government  to  intrude  into 
the  private  financial  relationships  be- 
tween individuals  and  businesses.  This 
intrusion  into  the  private  financial  af- 
fairs of  tax-abiding  citizens  is  hardly 
justified  by  the  increased  ability  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  track 
down  tax  delinquent  citizens.  Granted, 
only  the  guilty  suffer  legal  penalties 
of  these  provisions  but  the  public's  op- 
position to  these  measures  is  motivat- 
ed by  its  value  of  privau:y.  not  the  con- 
cern for  being  found  guilty  of  tax  eva- 
sion. Most  taxpayers  honestly  report 
their  income  and  have  no  fear  of  being 
accused  otherwise.  Congress  must  rec- 
ognize and  act  to  preserve  the  privacy 
that  this  country  regards  with  such 
conviction. 

In  addition  to  the  privacy  argument 
made  above,  my  rationale  for  repeal- 
ing the  backup  withholding  provisions 
includes  the  belief  that  financial  insti- 
tutions and  businesses  should  not  be 
forced  to  be  tax  collectors.  The  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  been  given 
the  authority  to  collect  taxes  levied  by 
Congress  and  it,  not  the  financial  in- 
stitutions and  businesses,  should  bear 
the  burden  of  this  responsibility.  Tax 
collection  should  be  between  the  IRS 
and  the  taxpayer.  Forcing  the  task  of 
tax  collection  onto  third  parties  com- 
plicates their  operations  and  requires 
them  to  absorb  added  expenses.  It 
should  be  noted  that  section  103  of 
the  act.  which  appropriates  additional 
revenues  for  purposes  of  collecting 
tax,  remains  unchanged  by  this  bill.  If 
Congress  wants  better  tax  compliance, 
it  should  use  the  IRS  as  its  vehicle  and 
properly  equip  it  to  do  the  job. 

In  closing.  I  cannot  stress  strongly 
enough  the  need  for  Congress  to 
evaluate  our  Nation's  regard  for  priva- 
cy and  the  role  of  the  IRS  as  our  Na- 
tion's tax  collector.  In  light  of  this 
evaluation,  I  urge  that  Congress  con- 
sider and  support  this  bill.* 


NICK  ZOROTOVICH.  1984  SAN 
PEDRO  CITIZEN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23.  1984 

m  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  26  the  San  Pedro  Lions  Club 
and  the  San  Pedro  Sea  Lions  Club  will 
hold  its  17th  annual  community  recog- 
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nition  program.  Nick  Zorotovich  has 
been  selected  as  the  1984  'Citizen  of 
the  Year"  for  outstanding  service  to 
the  San  Pedro  Community. 

A  native  of  Vis,  Yugoslavia,  Nick  has 
been  an  active  resident  of  San  Pedro 
for  over  five  decades.  Nick's  involve- 
ment in  civic  affairs  and  as  an  educa- 
tor can  only  be  described  as  remarka- 
ble. 

An  honors  graduate  from  San  Pedro 
High  School  in  1923,  Nick  earned  his 
bachelors  degree  from  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles  4  years 
later.  The  following  year  he  obtained 
his  teaching  credentials  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Wanting  to  get  back  to  San  Pedro, 
Nick  began  his  teaching  career  in  1928 
at  Dana  Junior  High  School.  Two 
years  later  he  joined  the  faculty  at  his 
alma  mater,  San  Pedro  High  School, 
where  he  taught  history  and  coached 
the  tennis  team. 

Upon  receiving  a  masters  degree 
from  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia in  1949,  Nick  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  social  science  division 
at  the  newly-opened  Harbor  College  in 
Wilmington.  He  was  to  hold  this  posi- 
tion until  his  retirement  in  1970.  His 
many  contributions  to  the  college  over 
this  21  year  span  were  recognized  in 
1976  when  he  was  awarded  the 
"Friend  of  the  College"  medal  by 
school  officials  during  commencement 
exercises. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  the  aca- 
demic arena,  Nick  somehow  foimd  the 
time  to  become  involved  with  numer- 
ous civic  organizations,  all  of  which 
help  make  San  Pedro  such  an  ideal 
place  to  live  and  work.  These  include: 
San  Pedro  High  School  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation; San  Pedro  Writers'  Guild 
(founding  member.  1934):  Yugoslav 
American  Club  (president.  1965  and 
1966):  Boys'  Club  of  San  Pedro  (joined 
the  board  in  1944  and  served  3  years  as 
president):  San  Pedro  Coordinating 
Council:  Rotary  Club  (member  since 
1953  and  president  1967-68);  San 
Pedro  Elks  Lodge  No.  966  (member 
since  1945  and  headed  scholarship 
committee  for  many  years):  Toastmas- 
ters.  Friends  of  the  Library,  Red 
Cross,  San  Pedro  Bay  Historical  Socie- 
ty, Beacon  Street  Community  Devel- 
opment Advisory  Committee  (original 
member  and  chairman  2  years);  and 
the  Harbor  Area  Bicentennial  Com- 
mittee (chairman). 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  Nick 
Zorotovich  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  betterment  of  not  only  San  Pedro, 
but  the  entire  harbor  area.  His  spirit 
of  voluntarism  is  an  inspiration  to  us 
all. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating Nick  Zorotovich  for  being  recog- 
nized as  San  Pedro's  "Citizen  of  the 
Year,"  and  wish  he  and  his  wife, 
Betty,  and  their  two  children,  Virginia 
and  Nicholas,  all  the  best  in  the  years 
ahead,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
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he  will  continue  to  be  a  most  outstand- 
ing member  of  our  community.* 
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SPACE  SCIENCE  RESOLUTIONS 
(H.  CON.  RES.  217  AND  H.  CON. 
RES.  218) 


CLEMENT  ZABLOCKI-AN 
APPRECIATION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
venes its  2d  session  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress. We  do  so  however,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  great  sadness  because  one  of 
our  first  orders  of  business  will  be  to 
adjourn  out  of  respect  of  the  memory 
of  our  dear  and  departed  colleague 
Clement  J.  Zablocki. 

For  more  than  35  years,  Clem  Za- 
blocki represented  the  good  people  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Few  have  served  longer 
or  more  effectively  than  Clem  Za- 
blocki. As  we  all  so  sadly  know  on  De- 
cember 3,  Clem  succumbed  to  the  ef- 
fects of  a  massive  heart  attack  which 
he  suffered  while  working  in  his  Ray- 
bum  Building  office  on  November  30. 

A  special  order  has  been  requested 
to  honor  Clem  Zablocki  for  January 
31,  and  I  plan  to  participate  at  that 
time  and  elaborate  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Clem  Zablocki.  However  on 
this  first  day  of  the  second  session  I 
feel  compelled  to  express  my  personal 
sense  of  loss  over  Clem's  sudden  and 
untimely  death.  I  would  also  relate  to 
my  colleagues  that  as  one  who  attend- 
ed Clem's  funeral  in  Milwaukee  I  was 
so  moved  by  the  sight  of  so  many 
people  especially  young  schoolchildren 
who  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  this 
great  man.  Considering  the  esteem 
with  which  Clem  was  held  by  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House  this  outpouring 
of  emotion  and  affection  by  the  people 
he  represented  seemed  both  consistent 
and  appropriate. 

I  have  served  in  this  institution  for 
15  years— all  of  which  were  spent  serv- 
ing with  Clem  Zablocki.  He  was  a  man 
who  I  respected  immensely  and  who's 
company  I  enjoyed.  His  word  was  reli- 
able and  was  his  trademark.  He  was  a 
man  of  tremendous  accommodation  to 
his  fellow  colleagues  especially  during 
his  years  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

In  my  statement  for  the  special 
order  I  will  detail  some  personal  recol- 
lections of  Clem  Zablocki.  I  am  sure 
there  are  hundreds  of  others  from  my 
colleagues  who  served  with  Clem.  The 
House  is  poorer  today— as  is  the 
Nation  with  the  passing  of  Clem  Za- 
blocki. However  his  legacy  of  service 
and  commitment  shall  endure  and 
should  serve  as  a  constant  inspiration 
to  us  in  our  daily  work.* 


HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1984 

*  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 15,  I  introduced  two  resolu- 
tions that  are  designed  to  provide  for 
continued  American  leadership  in  the 
prestigious  and  technology-expanding 
fields  of  astronomy,  astrophysics,  and 
solar  system  exploration. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  217 
endorses  the  recommendations  of 
NASA's  Solar  System  Exploration 
Committee  (SSEC)  and  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  216  endorses  the  pro- 
posals of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence's Astronomy  Survey  Committee. 

Below  is  more  detailed  listing  of  the 
programs  provided  for  in  my  two  reso- 
lutions. 

Solar  System  Exploration  Committee. 
Core  Program  Missions  (H.  Con.  Res.  217) 

The  Core  program  contains  missions  to 
the  inner  planets,  small  bodies,  and  outer 
planets  as  part  of  a  balanced  approach  to 
planetary  exploration.  Based  on  our  current 
assessment  of  technological  readiness, 
launch  opportunities,  rapidity  of  data 
return,  balance  of  disciplines,  and  various 
other  programmatic  factors,  an  initial  se- 
quence of  missions  and  candidate  subse- 
quent Core  missions  have  been  identified. 

The  initial  Core  missions  are: 

Uundi     Data  return 


1  Vcflus  Il«l3r  Mipiin 

2  Mars  Geosc«nce/(3iinatolan  OrtNter 

3  CoiKt  Renknais/AstetoMTnytif 

4  Titan  Prtte/Radar  Maimer  


1988 
1990 
1990-92 
1988-92 


1988-89 
1990-92 
1994-2000 
1995-97 


The  first  mission— the  Venus  Radar 
Mapper  (VRM)— is  required  to  complete  the 
global  characterization  of  the  surfaces  of 
the  two  most  Earth-like  planets:  Mars  and 
Venus.  Considerations  of  scientific  impor- 
tance and  readiness  dictate  the  highest  pri- 
ority for  VRM,  in  which  restrained  scope 
and  maximum  use  of  spare  hardware  has  re- 
sulted in  reduced  mission  costs,  relative  to 
the  initially  proposed  Venus  Orbiting  Imag- 
ing Radar  (VOIR)  mission. 

The  Mars  Geoscience/Climatology  Orbit- 
er  is  the  first  of  a  new  class  of  Planetary 
Observers  which  constitutes  a  program  of 
low  cost,  modestly-scaled,  inner  solar  system 
missions  using  already  developed,  high  capa- 
bility Earth-orbital  spacecraft.  This  orbital 
mission  has  high  scientific  priority  for  re- 
solving many  first-order  questions  related  to 
the  evolution  of  Mars,  Earth  and  Venus. 
T\vo  fundamental  objectives  are  combined 
in  this  mission:  the  determination  of  the 
global  surface  composition  of  Mars:  and  the 
determination  of  the  role  of  water  in  the 
Martian  climate. 

The  third  initial  Core  mission.  Comet 
Rendezvous  and  Asteroid  Flyby,  requires 
the  development  of  the  Mariner  Mark  11 
spacecraft.  The  comets  and  asteroids  are  un- 
explored classes  of  physically  and  chemical- 
ly primitive  objects,  and  their  study  prom- 
ises to  provide  insights  into  the  formation 
and  earliest  history  of  the  solar  system.  A 
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rendezvous  mission  to  a  comet  permits  the 
detailed  analysis  of  a  cometary  nucleus  that 
is  required  for  an  understanding  of  its  origin 
and  evolution:  as  such,  the  mission  will 
produce  a  significant  scientific  return  that 
cannot  be  achieved  by  the  fast  flybys  such 
as  those  planned  by  other  nations  to  study 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Small  Ixxiies— Comet  Atomized  Sample 
Return;  Multiple  Mainbelt  Asteroid  Orbit- 
er/Plyby;  and  Earth-Approaching  Asteroid 
Rendezvous. 

Outer  planets— Saturn  Orbiter:  Saturn 
Plyby /Probe;  and  Uranus  Flyby/Probe. 

The  Mars  Aeronomy  Orbiter  will  investi- 
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dezvous  mission.  Ideally,  the  material  will 
be  returned  to  terrestrial  laboratories  from 
the  same  comet  observed  by  the  rendezvous 
spacecraft. 

The  Multiple  Mainbelt  Asteroid  Orbiter/ 
Plyby  mission  will  Initiate  the  exploration 
of   the   asteroids   by   providing   a  detailed 
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rendezvous  mission  to  a  comet  permits  the 
detailed  analysis  of  a  cometary  nucleus  that 
is  required  for  an  understanding  of  its  origin 
and  evolution:  as  such,  the  mission  will 
produce  a  significant  scientific  return  that 
cannot  be  achieved  by  the  fast  flybys  such 
as  those  planned  by  other  nations  to  study 
Comet  Halley 

The  Titan  Probe/Radar  Mapper  mission 
uses  a  modified  Galileo  probe  together  with 
a  flyby  or  orbiter  spacecraft  equipped  with 
a  simple  radar.  The  largest  satellite  of 
Saturn.  Titan  is  unique  in  having  a  thick  at- 
mosphere made  up  mostly  of  nitrogen, 
smaller  but  significant  amounts  of  methane, 
and  possibly  argon.  It  is  the  only  other  at- 
mosphere in  the  solar  system  that  may  be 
similar  to  Earth's  before  life  arose.  Atmos- 
pheric aerosols.  l)elieved  to  be  organic  com- 
pounds. ot)scure  Titans  surface.  The  Core 
mission  would  determine  the  fundamental 
chemical  composition  of  Titan's  atmosphere 
and  the  nature  of  its  unseen  surface.  The 
mission  objectives  could  be  achieved  simul- 
taneously with  those  of  a  Saturn  Orbiter 
mission  by  the  combination  of  a  Galileo  or- 
biter spacecraft  in  conjunction  with  a  Titan 
probe  supplied  by  an  international  partner. 
Such  a  mission  could  be  launched  before 
the  end  of  the  decade. 

The  candidate  subsequent  missions,  in  ar- 
bitrary order,  are: 

Inner  planets— Mars  Aeronomy  Orbiter; 
Venus  Atmospheric  Probe;  Mars  Surface 
Prot>e;  and  Lunar  Geoscience  Orbiter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Small  bodies— Comet  Atomized  Sample 
Return;  Multiple  Mainbelt  Asteroid  Orbit- 
er/Plyby;  and  Earth -Approaching  Asteroid 
Rendezvous. 

Outer  planets— Saturn  Orbiter:  Saturn 
Flyby /Probe;  and  Uranus  Flyby/Probe. 

The  Mars  Aeronomy  Orbiter  will  investi- 
gate the  interaction  of  the  planet's  upper 
atmosphere  and  ionosphere  with  radiation 
and  particles  of  the  solar  wind. 

The  Venus  Atmospheric  Probe  will  pro- 
vide definitive  information  on  the  abun- 
dance of  major  and  minor  trace  components 
of  the  Venus  atmosphere  toward  an  under- 
standing of  conditions  in  the  inner  solar 
system  at  the  time  the  planets  accreted. 

The  Lunar  Geoscience  Orbiter  will  pro- 
vide a  global  map  of  surface  elemental  and 
mineralogical  composition,  and  other  prop- 
erties, and  decide  the  question  of  the  pres- 
ence of  condensed  water  and  other  volatiles 
in  polar  cold  traps. 

The  Mars  Surface  Probe  mission  will  es- 
tablish seismic,  meteorological  and  geosci- 
ence stations  on  the  Martian  surface.  These 
will  determine  the  level  of  Martian  seismici- 
ty,  provide  surface  weather  data  toward  an 
understanding  of  its  climatic  pattern,  and 
will  also  provide  detailed  geochemical  analy- 
ses. 

The  Comet  Atomized  Sample  Return  mis- 
sion will  provide  a  detailed  elemental  and 
isotopic  composition  analysis  of  gases  and 
dust  from  the  coma  of  a  comet,  data  comple- 
mentary to  that  acquired  by  a  Comet  Ren- 
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dezvous  mission.  Ideally,  the  material  will 
be  returned  to  terrestrial  laboratories  from 
the  same  comet  observed  by  the  rendezvous 
spacecraft. 

The  Multiple  Mainbelt  Asteroid  Orbiter/ 
Flyby  mission  will  initiate  the  exploration 
of  the  asteroids  by  providing  a  detailed 
characterization  of  at  least  one  such  body 
while  at  the  same  time  sampling  the  diversi- 
ty of  chemical  and  physical  typ>es. 

The  Earth-approaching  Asteroid  Rendez- 
vous mission  will  characterize  in  detail  a  se- 
lected member  of  this  class  of  bodies. 

The  Saturn  Orbiter  will  address  goals  re- 
lated to  the  characterization  of  the  Satumi- 
an  satellites,  ring  systems  and  magnetos- 
phere.  It  will  provide  the  first  time  resolu- 
tion of  ring  structures,  close  approaches  to 
poorly  seen  satellites,  and  additional  radar 
coverage  of  Titan's  surface. 

The  Saturn  and  the  Uranus  Flyby  Probe 
missions  will  provide  an  in  situ  determina- 
tion of  the  composition  and  structure  of  the 
Satumian  and  Ur&nian  atmospheres  and 
clouds  for  comparison  with  the  Jovian  case 
as  determined  by  the  Galileo  probe. 

A  Neptune  Flyby/Probe  mission  and  a 
Pluto  Flyby  reconnaissance  mission  are 
both  considered  high  priority  missions,  but 
to  reach  the  distant  planets  in  acceptably 
short  times  (less  than  10  years),  requires  Ju- 
piter swlngbys.  With  present  launch  vehicle 
capability  the  first  realistically  available  op- 
portunities for  such  missions  occur  early  in 
the  next  century. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JANUARY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  issues  re- 
lating to  the  maintenance  and  devel- 
opment of  inland  waterways  and  har- 
bors. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.   Nuclear   Proliferation   and   Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  energy  se- 
curity   management    by    the   Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  on  abortion 
rights. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
impact  that  certain  coal  land  ex- 
changes between  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  Western  land  grant 
railroads  will  have  on  the  value  of 
Indian  owned  coal. 

SD-538 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
William   H.  Taft,   of  Virginia,   to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

SD-628 


11:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-419 
1:30  p.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1691,  to  restruc- 
ture  the   child  support   enforcement 
program  and  other  proposals  dealing 
with  child  support,  including  S.  1708. 

SD-215 

JANUARY  25 

9:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  violence 
in  public  schools. 

SD-226 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  issues 
relating  to  the  maintenance  and  devel- 
opment of  inland  waterways  and  har- 
bors. 

SD-406 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  3960,  to  desig- 
nate specified  lands  in  North  Carolina 
as    wilderness    and    wilderness    study 
areas  as  additions  to  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System. 

SR-328A 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  476,  to  revise  the 
old  age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

SD-215 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  activities 
of  organized  crime  in  the  Midwest. 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  meet  in  closed  session  to  receive  a 
briefing     on     worldwide     intelligence 
from  officials  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:15  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed  briefing  on  arms  control  compli- 
ance. 

S-1 16,  Capitol 

JANUARY  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Mary  Ann  Grlgsby,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

SD-538 


9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Nutrition  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Domestic  Marketing,  Con- 
sumer Relations,  and  Nutrition,   and 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor's  Subcommittee  on  Elementary, 
Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education 
to  review  proposals  adopted  by  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Food  Assist- 
ance. 

1300  Longworth  Building 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Avian  in- 
fluenza outbreak  in  the  United  States. 

SD-124 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  status  of 
the  START  negotiations. 

SR-222 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ac- 
tivities of  organized  crime  in  the  Mid- 
west. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-226 

Joint  Economic 

To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  of  its 

forthcoming  annual  report,  focusing 

on  the  economic  outlook  for  1984  and 

Federal  economic  policy. 

SD-562 
1:30  p.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1691,  to  restruc- 
ture  the  child  support  enforcement 
program  and  other  proposals  dealing 
with  chUd  support,  includUig  S.  1708. 

SD-215 

JANUARY  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1718.  to  extend 
until  January  3,  1995,  the  authority 
for  the  operation  of  the  generalized 
system  of  preferences. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Closed  oversight  hearings  on  the  world 
petroleum  outlook  for  1984. 

S-407,  Capitol 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Envirorunental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  uses 
and  effects  of  the  pesticide  ethylene 
dibromide  (EDB). 

SD-406 
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10:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Donna  F.  Tuttle.  of  California,  to  be 
Under    Secretary    of    Commerce    for 
Travel  and  Tourism. 

SR-253 

JANUARY  30 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1917.  to  repeal 
the  equal  time  rules  and  the  fairness 
doctrine  provisions  imposed  on  the 
electronic  media  by  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934. 

SR-253 

Special  on  Aging 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee   budget    for    1984.    and    other 
pending  committee  business. 

SR-385 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To   resume   oversight   hearings   on   the 
world  petroleum  outlook  for  1984. 

SD-366 

1:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  implementation 

of    the    Peer    Review    Organizations 

(PRO'S)  required  by  the  Tax  Equity 

and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  (P.L.  97- 

248). 

SD-215 

4:00  p.m. 
Small  Business 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee budget  for  1984.  and  other  or- 
ganizational matters. 

SR-428A 
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FEBRUARY  1 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1917.  to  repeal 
the  equal  time  rules  and  the  fairness 
doctrine  provisions  imposed  on  the 
electronic  media  by  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934. 

SR-253 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  (P.L.  97-424). 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Sulxjommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ac- 
tivities of  organized  crime  in  the  Mid- 
west, focusing  on  organized  crime  in- 
fluence in  the  toxic  waste  industry. 

SD-342 

Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  civil  case 
backlogs  in  Federal  district  courts. 

SD-226 

FEBRUARY  2 

9:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To   resume   hearings  on  S.  768.   to  au- 
thorize funds  through  fiscal  year  1987 
for.  and  extend  certain  programs  of. 
the  Clean  Air  Act  (P.L.  95-95). 

SD-406 

10:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  of  its 
forthcoming   annual    report,    focusing 
on  the  economic  outlook  for  1984  and 
Federal  economic  policy. 

SD-562 


January  23,  1984 

FEBRUARY  7 


January  23,  1984 


9:30  a.m. 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal 
enforcement  and  its  impact 
business. 


JANUARYS! 

9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  meet  in  closed  session  to  receive  a 
briefing     on     United    States-U.S.S.R. 
military  capabilities. 

SR-222 

Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1992.  to  improve 
the  income  tax  treatment  of  life  insur- 
ance companies  and  their  products,  fo- 
cusing on  the  policyholder  provisions. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hole  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  (PL.  89-73).  focusing  on  title  III, 
long  term  care  provisions. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subconunittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  activi- 
ties of  organized  crime  in  the  Midwest. 

SD-342 

Joint  Economic 

To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  of  its 

forthcoming   annual   report,   focusing 

on  the  economic  outlook  for  1984  and 

Federal  economic  policy. 

SD-S62 


FEBRUARY  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1804,  to  pro- 
vide for  tax  treatment  of  foreign  sales 
corporations  and  exports  of  goods  and 
services. 

SD-215 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  January. 

SR-325 

FEBRUARY  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergoverrunental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ini- 
tiatives   by    municipalities    in   solving 
metropolitan  problems  on  an  areawide 
basis. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1675,  to  provide 
tax  incentives  for  the  contribution  of 
real  property  to  conservation  organiza- 
tions. 

SD-215 

2:30  p.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  free  trade  with  Israel. 

SD-215 


antitrust 
on  small 

SR-428A 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 
disabled  American  veterans. 

SD-106 

10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  military  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  programs. 

SD-628 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  liold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed  budget  request   for  fiscal   year 
1985  for  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  768.  to  author- 
ize funds  through  fiscal  year  1987  for. 
and  extend  certain  programs  of,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (P.L.  95-95). 

SD-406 

FEBRUARY  8 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1917,  to  repeal 
the  equal  time  rules  and  the  fairness 
doctrine  provisions  imposed  on  the 
electronic  media  by  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934. 

SR-253 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold  hearings 
dent's   proposed 
fiscal  year  1985. 

SD-192 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2111.  to  reform 
certain  provisions  of  the  Jobs  Corps 
Act  by  extending  the  use  of  private 
sector  expertise  to  the  operation  of  ci- 
vilian conservation  centers,  requiring 
contractors  to  assume  specific  and  rea- 
sonable responsibilities  for  achieve- 
ment and  behavior  of  students  as  well 
as  for  the  maintenance  of  centers,  and 
to  codify  certain  program  improve- 
ments. 

SD-430 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating exi)enses  for  1984. 

SR-301 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  proposals 
of     the     President's    Private    Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control  (Grace  Com- 
mission). 

SD-215 

Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  to  repeal  the  legis- 
lative veto. 

SD-226 


to  review  the  Presi- 
budget    requests   for 


11:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  FYesident's  pro- 
po.sed  budget   request  for  fiscal   year 
1985  for  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-366 
2:00  p.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To   hold   hearings  on  proposed   budget 
for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

SR-418 

FEBRUARY  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2145,  to  permit 
industrial    homework    by    individuals, 
including  craftswork  and  the  perform- 
ance  of   services   in   such    individuals 
residences,  if  their  employers  comply 
with    the   minimum   wage   and   maxi- 
mum   hours    provisions    of    the    Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

SD-430 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1984. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2174,  authorizing 
funds   to   provide   for   more   effective 
motor  carrier  safety  regulations  and 
enforcement. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration, the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  768.  to  author- 
ize funds  through  fiscal  year  1987  for, 
and  extend  certain  programs  of,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (P.L.  95-95). 

SD-406 

FEBRUARY  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy   and  Mineral   Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2186.  to  provide 
for    the    establishment    of    a    State 
Mining    and    Mineral    Resources    Re- 
search Institute  program. 

SD-366 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1984. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  768,  to  au- 
thorize funds  through  fiscal  year  1987 
for,  .and  extend  certain  programs  of, 
the  Clean  Air  Act  (P.L.  95-95). 

SD-406 

FEBRUARY  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  69.  expressing  the  sense  of 
the   Congress   that   the   Secretary   of 
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Transportation  should  make  available 
for  civilian  use  certain  satellite-direct- 
ed navigational  aids  developed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  guid- 
ance of  aircraft. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
process  of  recovering  oi'  by  mining. 

SD-366 

Rules  and  Administration 

Business    meeting,    to    consider   Senate 

committee       resolutions       requesting 

funds  for  operating  expenses  for  1984. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1747,  to  establish 
peacetime    veterans'    career   members 
contributory     educational     assistance 
programs,  the  substance  of  S.  1873,  to 
direct  the  President  to  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention needs  and  experiences  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  review  the  veter- 
an's    education     assistant      program 
CVEAP). 

SR-418 

FEBRUARY  22 
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9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold  hearings 
dent's   proposed 
fiscal  year  1985. 


to  review  the  Presi- 
budget   requests   for 

SD-192 


10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  40,  to  provide 
grandparents  with  adequate  rights  to 
petition  State  courts  for  privileges  to 
visit  their  grandchildren  following  the 
dissolution  of  the  parent's  marriage. 

SD-226 

FEBRUARY  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, Army  cemeterial  expenses.  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  the  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

SD-124 

FEBRUARY  27 

1:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2053,  to  provide 
for  the  placement  of  severely  disabled 
individuals   in   community   or   family 
living  facilities. 

SD-215 

FEBRUARY  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  (P.L.  89-73),  focusing  on  title  IV, 
research  demonstration  and  education 
training  provisions. 

SD-628 


FEBRUARY  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Veter- 
ans'     Administration      readjustment 
counseling  program  and  the  VA  loan 
guaranty  program. 

SR-418 

MARCH  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Small  Business 

Innovation  and  Technology  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   the   Small   Business 
Innovation  Research  Act  (P.L.  97-219). 

SR-428A 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 

MARCH  6 

11:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars. 

SD-106 

MARCH? 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  projjosed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1985  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

SR-418 

MARCH  8 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Suocommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  Selective  Senice  System,  and 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

SD-124 

MARCH  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
(P.L.  89-73),  focusing  on  title  V,  com- 
munity   services    employment    provi- 
sions. 

SD-430 

MARCH  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
(P.L.  89-73). 

SD-628 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1985   for   the 
Council    on    Environmental    Quality. 
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and    the 
Agency. 


Environmental 


MARCH  22 


10:00  a.m. 
AoDroDriaiions 
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Protection  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart, 

and  Veterans  of  WWI. 
SD-124  SR-325 

MARCH  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
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Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

SD-124 


APRIL  26 


10:00  a.m. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  January  23,  1984) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration    of    the    recess,    and    was 


son,  was  quoted  at  length  by  one  news- 
caster on  one  of  the  major  networks. 


port  him,  and  I  feel  that  his  nomina- 
tion will  be  confirmed. 
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and    the    Environmental    Protection 
•  Agency. 

SD-124 

MARCH  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriaiions 

HUD- Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1985   for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

SD-124 

MARCH  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years    1985.    1986.   and    1987    for   pro- 
grams of  the  Older  American  Act  (P.L. 
89-73). 

SD-430 

MARCH  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years    1985.    1986,   and    1987   for   pro- 
grams   of    the   Older    Americans    Act 
<P.L.  89-73). 

SD-430 

MARCH  28 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of 
AMVETS.  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion. Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
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Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart, 
and  Veterans  of  WWI. 

SR-325 


MARCH  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  SulKommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years    1985.    1986.   and    1987   for   pro- 
grams   of    the    Older    Americans    Act 
(P.L.  89-73). 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 

APRILS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  SulXJOmmit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion, National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Office  of  Revenue 
Sharing  (New  York  City  Loan  Pro- 
gram), Department  of  the  Treasury. 

SD-124 

APRIL  12 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year    1985   for  the 
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Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

SD-124 

APRIL  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 

MAY  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-124 

MAYS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sut>commit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

i  SD-124 
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^Legislative  day  of  Monday,  January  23,  1984) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
calle<i  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
prayer  this  morning  will  be  offered  by 
the  Venerable  Frederick  Colclough 
Byrd,  archdeacon  of  the  Episcopal  Di- 
ocese of  upper  South  Carolina.  At  one 
time,  he  served  as  a  messenger  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  He  is  sponsored  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 


PRAYER 

The  Venerable  Frederick  Colclough 
Byrd,  archdeacon  of  the  Episcopal  Di- 
ocese of  upper  South  Carolina,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Father,  You  have  given  us  this  good 
land  for  our  heritage.  May  we  always 
prove  ourselves  a  people  mindful  of 
Your  favor  and  may  we  show  our 
thankfulness  through  good  steward- 
ship. 

Bless  and  guide  our  Senators  here 
assembled.  Give  them  courage, 
wisdom,  and  foresight  to  meet  the 
needs  and  well  being  of  all  our  people. 

By  faithful  administration  and  wise 
laws,  may  the  rights  of  all  be  protect- 
ed and  may  our  Nation  be  enabled  to 
fulfill  Your  purposes. 

Give  grace,  O  Lord,  to  these  Your 
servants  and  keep  our  Nation  under 
Your  care.  Lord,  hear  our  prayer. 
Amen. 


son,  was  quoted  at  length  by  one  news- 
caster on  one  of  the  major  networks. 

I  aun  reminded  that  from  time  to 
time,  as  I  stand  in  this  place  and  hear 
the  excellent  prayers  of  our  Chaplain, 
I  think  there  are  some  things  I  would 
rather  the  Lord  found  out  for  himself, 
instead  of  the  Chaplain  telling  Him, 
such  as  the  possibility  that  we  are  not 
going  to  have  a  busy  session  in  a  Presi- 
dential election  year.  But  the  Chap- 
lain did  tell  the  Lord  yesterday  in  his 
prayer,  and  last  evening  the  network 
told  the  whole  world,  so  I  guess  I  am 
stuck  with  that.  [Laughter.] 

In  any  event,  I  conunend  our  distin- 
guished permanent  Chaplain  for 
always  having  a  worthwhile  and  con- 
temporary prayer.  Sometimes  I  have 
to  give  some  thought  to  the  proper  in- 
terpretation of  it,  but  I  am  sure  that 
we  are  all  better  served  by  his  excel- 
lent effort. 

Once  again,  I  thank  our  visiting 
chaplain  for  his  presentation  of  the 
Senate  prayer  this  morning,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  President 
pro  tempore,  the  occupant  of  the 
chair,  for  making  that  possible  today. 


port  him,  and  I  feel  that  his  nomina- 
tion will  be  confirmed. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


COMMENDATION  OF  THE  VISIT- 
ING CHAPLAIN  AND  CHAPLAIN 
HALVERSON 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend our  distinguished  guest  chaplain 
today  on  his  return  to  the  Senate.  If  I 
correctly  understood  the  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  chair,  our  guest  chap- 
lain was  once  a  messenger  in  the 
Senate.  I  assume  that  means  in  the  re- 
ception room  outside,  at  the  desk. 
That  is  good  training  for  whatever 
future  endeavor  a  man  or  a  woman 
may  undertake,  and  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  our  alumni  have  prospered 
so  well. 

I  may  also  say  that  it  is  not  usual 
that  a  Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
mentioned  prominently  on  the  net- 
work news,  but  last  evening  our  per- 
manent  Chaplain,   Reverend 'Hal ver- 


NOMINATION  OF  EDWIN  MEESE 
TO  BE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  now  confirmed  that  Wil- 
liam French  Smith,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  will  retire 
from  the  President's  Cabinet  and  that 
the  President  intends  to  nominate  Mr. 
Edwin  Meese  to  be  his  successor. 

First,  I  congratulate  Bill  Smith  for  a 
job  well  done.  I  think  he  has  served  in 
the  tradition  of  our  great  Attorneys 
General.  He  is  the  President's  lawyer, 
but  he  is  the  Nation's  lawyer,  and  I 
think  he  has  served  faithfully  and 
well.  I  congratulate  him  for  his  tenure 
in  that  high  position. 

When  Bill  Smith  called  me  on  the 
telephone  on  Sunday  to  tell  me  this 
news,  it  was  at  the  exact  and  precise 
moment  of  the  kickoff  for  the  Super 
Bowl  game;  and  in  retrospect  I  would 
rather  continue  my  conversation  with 
the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Meese  will  be  submitted  to  us 
shortly  by  the  President.  I  know  Ed 
Meese  well.  I  have  worked  closely  with 
him.  I  congratulate  the  President  for 
his  choice  and  Mr.  Meese  for  being  se- 
lected for  the  job  he  is  about  to  under- 
take. I  hope  we  can  get  on  with  the 
confirmation  process  promptly.  I  sup- 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess  at  12 
noon  to  accommodate  caucuses  by 
both  parties  off  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  That  is  the  customary  routine 
of  late  on  Tuesdays. 

The  Senate  will  resume  its  session  at 
2  p.m.  today,  at  which  time  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1600,  Calendar  No.  467,  the  so-called 
telephone  bill,  will  be  the  pending 
business. 

Mr.  President,  I  anticipate  a  normal 
day  today.  I  expect  that  we  will  be  in 
session  until  5  or  6  o'clock.  Based  on 
the  private  conversations  I  have  had 
with  the  warring  parties,  I  am  not  en- 
couraged to  think  that  they  will  finish 
that  measure  before  we  conclude  this 
calendar  day. 

In  any  event,  as  I  have  indicated  to 
the  proponents  and  opponents  of  this 
motion— that  is,  principally  Senators 
Packwood  and  Goldwater  and  Sena- 
tor Dole,  who  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  debate  as  well— it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
to  stay  on  this  matter  until  it  is  con- 
cluded, or  at  least  for  a  reasonable 
time,  and  that  certainly  means  for  the 
remainder  of  this  week,  if  necessary. 

There  are  two  other  matters  that  al- 
ready have  been  mentioned,  but  let  me 
restate  them  now,  for  the  benefit  of 
Members. 

As  soon  as  we  finish,  one  way  or  the 
other,  the  telephone  matter,  it  will  be 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  on  this 
side  to  ask  the  Senate  to  proceed  to 
either  the  crime  package  or  a  Nickles 
bill  dealing  with  the  3.5  percent  pay 
increase,  which  was  prevented  from 
passing  in  the  final  moments  of  the 
last  session.  I  have  a  commitment  that 
is  outstanding  with  Senator  Nickles. 

I  will  try  to  facilitate  that.  I  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
with  the  minority  leader  on  that  sub- 
ject, but  I  will  do  so,  perhaps  even  so 
that  both  of  our  caucuses  can  consider 
it  when  that  happens.  But  I  feel  com- 
mitted to  take  that  up  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

There  are  other  Senators  who  have 
similar  resolutions.  Senator  Jepsen,  I 
know,  and  there  may  be  others,  maybe 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

In  addition  to  the  telephone  bill,  it 
would  be  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
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turn  at  an  appropriate  time  and 
early— maybe  this  week  or  next— to 
the  consideration  of  a  measure  dealing 
with  the  3.5  percent  automatic  pay  in- 
crease, as  well  as  the  crime  package 
and  associated  bills  that  usually  are 
thouKht  of  in  that  connection.  That 


leagues  to  legislation  that  was  intro- 
duced just  before  we  adjourned  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Agri- 
culture Credit.  Senator  Walter  Hud- 
DLESTON  of  Kentucky  joined  me  in  in- 
troducing   this    legislation.    We    are 


this  matter.  I  have  had  the  occasion  in 
my  State  to  go  out  among  the  farmers. 
I  made  tours  of  the  State  and  met 
with  groups  of  farmers.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  I  met  with  a  large  group  in 
Florence,  S.C.  I  have  never  seen  the 
situation  of  the  farmers  as  it  is  today. 
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farmers  and  diminished  yields  over  the 
past  few  years 

So  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  crisis  and  it  is  an  emergency.  I 
am  happy  to  know  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  among  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  problem  and 


threat  of  what  a  nuclear  war  would  do 
has  been  the  force  that  has  kept  the 
peace.  The  Soviet  Union  knows  that 
with  all  their  massive  nuclear  arms,  an 
attack  on  the  United  States  would  de- 
stroy our  country  but  would  also 
finish  Russia.  Half  their  people  would 


be?  In  peacetime,  in  most  of  the  free 
countries  of  the  world,  this  would  be  a 
piece  of  cake.  Oh,  sure;  to  this 
moment,  no  country  has  done  this. 
But  as  the  nuclear  technology  contin- 
ues, as  it  succeeds  in  miniaturizing  nu- 
clear devices  and  making  them  more 
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turn  at  an  appropriate  time  and 
early— maybe  this  week  or  next— to 
the  consideration  of  a  measure  dealing 
with  the  3.5  percent  automatic  pay  in- 
crease, as  well  as  the  crime  package 
and  associated  bills  that  usually  are 
thought  of  in  that  connection.  That 
will  carry  us  for  the  next  2  weeks,  I 
imagine. 

As  I  indicated  yesterday.  I  will 
confer  with  the  minority  leader  on  a 
more  detailed  and  exhaustive  schedule 
sometime  later  this  week  and  have  a 
further  announcement  to  make  at  an 
appropriate  time. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining, I  am  prepared  to  yield  it  to 
the  control  of  the  minority  leader. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattincly).  The  minority  leader  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  see  any  Sena- 
tor on  my  side  of  the  aisle  seeking 
time,  so  I  yield  back  my  remaining 
time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  order  for  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  12  noon,  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
ask  any  Senator  if  they  have  a  need 
for  more  time.  If  they  need  more  than 
5  minutes,  I  will  be  happy  to  meet 
their  request. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  it 
may  take  me  more  than  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Senator  how  much  time 
he  would  require? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  for  10  minutes,  and  I 
might  yield  part  of  it  back. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  5-minute 
time  limitation  be  changed  to  10  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bumpers  relat- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  printed  later  in  todays  Record 
under  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions. ) 


PRESIDENTIAL  TASK  FORCE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  CREDIT 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to   invite   the   attention   of   my   col- 


leagues to  legislation  that  was  intro- 
duced just  before  we  adjourned  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Agri- 
culture Credit.  Senator  Walter  Hud- 
DLESTON  of  Kentucky  joined  me  in  in- 
troducing this  legislation.  We  are 
sending  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  to 
fellow  Senators  describing  this  effort 
and  inviting  cosponsors  on  the  legisla- 
tion. 

I  think  we  face  a  very  serious  crisis 
in  this  area  of  concern,  Mr.  President, 
and  it  needs  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  Government.  The  House  of 
Representatives  last  year  passed  legis- 
lation modernizing  loan  limits  and  pro- 
cedures under  the  Farmers  House  Ad- 
ministration lending  program  that 
permits  farmers  who  cannot  obtain 
credit  elsewhere  to  finance  their  crop 
plantings.  The  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  last  year  reported  out  leg- 
islation along  the  same  lines,  although 
there  were  substantial  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bills. 

I  was  one  of  the  principal  authors  of 
the  Senate  bill  and  I  continue  to  feel 
very  strongly  that  we  need  legislation 
on  this  area.  But  the  administration 
seems  to  be  strongly  opposed  to  any 
new  legislation  that  could  be  perceived 
as  providing  legal  authority  for  a  mor- 
atorium foreclosures  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

I  continue  to  think  that  the  best 
way  to  handle  that  problem  is  on  an 
individual  case-by-case  basis  showing 
sensitivity  to  those  farmers  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have 
become  burdened  with  an  enormous 
amount  of  debt  that  is  simply  going  to 
require  time  for  them  to  work  their 
way  into  a  position  of  solvency.  But 
because  we  keep  hearing  that  PCA's 
and  the  Federal  Land  Bank  are  now 
advising  some  farmers  that  credit  will 
not  be  available  this  year,  I  worry 
about  whether  or  not  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  program,  under 
its  current  procedures  and  guidelines, 
will  be  the  vehicle  that  can  help  solve 
the  farm  credit  problem.  And  I  am  not 
sure  it  can  under  current  law. 

So  I  think  it  is  imperative  that  the 
President  appoint  a  task  force  on  agri- 
culture credit— he  need  not  wait  until 
the  Congress  acts— so  that  all  possibili- 
ties and  alternatives  for  helping  solve 
this  real  problem  can  be  examined. 

I  hope  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
notice  the  letter  that  they  will  be  re- 
ceiving from  me  and  Senator  Huddle- 
STON  on  this  subject.  I  invite  cospon- 
sors so  that  we  can  see  early  action  by 
the  Government  on  this  very  critical 
problem. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
just  want  to  commend  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  for  his  position  on 


this  matter.  I  have  had  the  occasion  in 
my  State  to  go  out  among  the  farmers. 
I  made  tours  of  the  State  and  met 
with  groups  of  farmers.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  I  met  with  a  large  group  in 
Florence.  S.C.  I  have  never  seen  the 
situation  of  the  farmers  as  it  is  today. 
Many  are  bankrupt,  many  are  losing 
their  farms,  and  others  are  ^oing  to 
lose  their  farms  Some  steps  must  be 
taken  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  the 
independent  farmer  in  this  Nation. 

Now  if  the  independent  farmer 
cannot  exist— and  he  cannot  exist 
when  prices  are  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction—then corporation  farming 
will  come  into  being.  Corporation 
farming  simply  means  higher  prices 
for  the  consumer.  Corporation  farm- 
ing simply  means  that  corporations 
will  farm  for  a  profit.  That  is  the 
reason  any  corporation  goes  into  busi- 
ness, to  make  a  profit.  The  independ- 
ent farmer  farms  for  a  living.  All  he 
wants  is  to  make  a  living  and  support 
his  family  and  himself. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  re- 
alize the  importance  of  this  situation. 
I  hope  the  executive  branch  will  take 
every  means  possible  to  help  these 
farmers.  I  think  that,  wherever  possi- 
ble, if  there  is  any  chance  of  them  sur- 
viving by  carrying  over  their  debts  for 
several  years,  it  ought  to  be  done.  In 
the  end  the  consumer  would  be  the 
beneficiary. 

The  consumer  is  going  to  lose  and 
going  to  lose  heavily.  The  consumer  is 
going  to  pay  much  more  for  food  if 
the  independent  farmer  loses  out  and 
corporation  farmers  take  over. 

I  just  wanted  to  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  join  with  him  on  the  legisla- 
tion and  take  any  other  step  I  can  to 
help  the  farmers  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sin- 
cerely thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  for  those 
comments.  His  assistance  in  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  will  certainly  be 
very  valuable.  I  think  it  illustrates, 
too,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  this  is 
not  just  an  isolated  problem.  This  is  a 
problem  that  exists  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Soon  after  the  impact  of  the 
drought  last  year  was  assessable,  I 
convened  hearings  in  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  to  examine  the 
consequences  that  had  been  suffered 
by  farmers  all  over  America.  We  had 
hearings  here  in  Washington,  and  we 
reconvened  hearings  down  in  the  Mid- 
south,  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  look  into 
the  problem  more  thoroughly  at  the 
local  level.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but 
what  farmers  are  suffering  greatly, 
not  only  because  of  high  production 
costs  which  continue  to  exist,  lower 
than  ordinary  commodity  prices  be- 
cause of  surpluses  that  have  accumu- 
lated in  the  past,  but  severe  weather 
conditions     which     have     hampered 


farmers  and  diminished  yields  over  the 
past  few  years. 

So  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  crisis  and  it  is  an  emergency.  I 
am  happy  to  know  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  among  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  problem  and 
willing  to  get  in  here  and  work  to  help 
solve  it.  I  think  we  are  going  to  suc- 
ceed, but  we  really  need  to  get  togeth- 
er now  and  act.  I  welcome  the  support 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  might  say  fur- 
ther to  the  able  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi that  for  3  years  now  we  have  suf- 
fered disasters  in  our  State  and  in  a 
great  many  other  States.  The  farmers 
just  cannot  make  a  go  of  it.  They 
cannot  meet  the  expenses  and  they 
cannot  pay  their  debts  when  such  dis- 
asters exist.  That  is  the  reason  I  think 
every  consideration  must  be  given  to 
them  in  carrying  over  their  debts  until 
they  can  recuperate  and  make  a  come- 
back. And  I  think  they  will  do  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think,  too,  that 
we  have  got  to  consider  some  long- 
range  farm  policy  whereby  farmers 
can  exist  on  the  farm.  Clemson  Uni- 
versity agriculture  economists  have 
gotten  up  figures  showing  that  nearly 
all  crops  are  selling  below  the  cost  of 
production.  Well,  a  farmer  cannot 
keep  on  producing  crops  and  sell  them 
below  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  nat- 
ural that  something  is  going  to 
happen,  and  something  is  happening, 
and  we  are  very  anxious  that  steps  be 
taken  to  prevent  this  and  to  remedy 
the  situation  as  it  exists  today. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  sincerely.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


WHY  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  WILL 
NOT  PREVENT  NUCLEAR  WAR 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  op- 
ponents of  the  nuclear  freeze  argue 
that  the  advent  of  thermonuclear 
weapons  may  be  a  blessing  for  human- 
ity instead  of  our  doom.  How  can  they 
argue  that?  Well,  they  say,  look  at  the 
record:  The  possession  of  massive  arse- 
nals of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  coin- 
cided with  the  absence  of  a  third 
world  war.  As  freeze  opponents  see  it, 
the  world  had  been  plagued  with  a 
pulsation  of  a  world  war  almost  every 
generation.  Even  without  nuclear 
weapons,  the  death  and  destruction  of 
war  had  become  increasingly  more  ru- 
inous with  tens  of  millions  killed  in 
World  War  II,  not  even  counting  the 
nuclear  bla.sts  at  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki that  ended  that  war.  Now,  for 
almost  40  years,  we  have  been  spared 
the  ravages  and  heartbreak  of  all  our 
major  wars. 

Why?  Why  no  more  world  wars?  The 
freeze  opponents'  answer:  Nuclear 
arms  that  would  make  another  world 
war  very  possibly  the  last  for  civiliza- 
tion.   So    they    argue    that   the   very 


threat  of  what  a  nuclear  war  would  do 
has  been  the  force  that  has  kept  the 
peace.  The  Soviet  Union  knows  that 
with  all  their  massive  nuclear  arms,  an 
attack  on  the  United  States  would  de- 
stroy our  country  but  would  also 
finish  Russia.  Half  their  people  would 
die  outright  and  most  of  the  rest 
would  perish. 

So  what  conclusion  should  we  draw 
from  this  fact  that  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  war  have  so  far  co- 
incided with  40  years  of  uneasy 
peace— but  peace— between  the  super- 
powers? Does  it  mean  that  we  have  at 
least  made  weapons  so  terrible  that  no 
country  will  use  them  and  that  we 
have  entered  a  Nirvana  when  wars  be- 
tween superpowers  will  no  longer  take 
place?  In  part,  but  only  in  part,  this  is 
possible.  Premeditated,  calculated 
wars  between  superpowers  will  be  less 
likely,  much  less  likely  to  occur.  But 
with  our  reliance  on  computers  to 
alert  us  as  to  when  we  must  use  our 
deterrent,  with  hair  trigger,  use-it-or- 
lose-it  missiles  armed  with  multiwar- 
heads.  the  prospect  of  war  by  mistake 
has  increased. 

Furthermore,  the  most  likely  danger 
in  this  new  nuclear  world  comes  not 
from  the  super  nuclear  powers,  but 
from  the  increasing  spread  of  nuclear 
arsenals  to  more  and  more  countries. 
The  fear  of  retaliation  will  probably 
keep  the  Soviets  from  ordering  an 
attack.  But  suppose  Iran  or  Libya  ac- 
quires a  nuclear  arsenal,  as  they  would 
dearly  like  to,  in  the  next  few  years? 

Would  they  feel  the  same  constraint 
the  Soviets  and  the  United  States  feel 
against  using  this  awesome  decisive 
power  against  an  enemy  thai  lacked 
this  power?  After  all,  not  even  our  own 
United  States  resisted  using  its  nucle- 
ar weapons  against  the  Japanese  in 
World  War  II.  All  of  our  historical  ex- 
perience tells  us  that  the  leaders  of  a 
country  at  war  will  not  hesitate  to  use 
any  weapons  which  will  enable  it  to 
win  and  which  will  not  provoke  an  ef- 
fective retaliation.  So  even  a  lesser  de- 
veloped country  facing  an  enemy  that 
hsis  a  sharply  smaller  nuclear  capabil- 
ity and  a  concentrated  territory  to 
defend,  could  be  expected  to  use  its 
nuclear  capability,  if  it  judged  that  its 
use  would  win  and  it  would  escape  re- 
taliation. 

Now,  how  about  a  country  that  pos- 
sessed nuclear  arms  and  wished  to  de- 
stroy the  prime  cities  in  an  enemy 
country  and  wanted  to  do  so  without 
admitting  responsibility?  Could  it  get 
away  with  such  an  action?  Easy.  In 
fact,  as  easy  as  the  bomber  who  blast- 
ed the  Capitol  3  months  ago,  just  out- 
side this  door. 

Consider  what  the  nuclear-armed  at- 
tacking country  could  do.  It  would 
have  to  get  lethal  nuclear  devices  into 
the  neighboring  country,  move  them 
within  a  half  mile  or  so  of  the  target 
area  and  detonate  them.  That  is  it. 
And  how  serious  a  problem  would  this 


be?  In  peacetime,  in  most  of  the  free 
countries  of  the  world,  this  would  be  a 
piece  of  cake.  Oh,  sure;  to  this 
moment,  no  country  has  done  this. 
But  as  the  nuclear  technology  contin- 
ues, as  it  succeeds  in  miniaturizing  nu- 
clear devices  and  making  them  more 
readily  portable  and  more  easily  con- 
cealed, as  the  cost  diminishes,  as  the 
precision  increases,  more  and  more 
countries  will  acquire  nuclear  arms. 
And  certainly  the  combination  of, 
first,  the  ability  to  destroy  a  massive 
enemy  facility  utterly;  and,  second,  to 
do  so  with  impimity  will  insure  the  use 
of  this  power.  And  one  of  the  times  a 
country  uses  this  power  we  can  predict 
a  reaction.  The  attacking  country 
would  have  miscalculated  its  impunity. 
And  what  kind  of  reaction  would  re- 
spond effectively  to  a  nuclear  attack? 
Obviously,  a  nuclear  attack  in  kind. 
And  then  the  nuclear  war  starts.  And 
once  a  nuclear  war  starts,  could  it  be 
stopped  without  superpower  involve- 
ment. And  all  the  risks  that  entails? 

Mr.  President,  all  this  may  seem  fan- 
ciful because  we  have  not  experienced 
life  and  death  in  a  nuclear-proliferated 
world.  The  outbreak  of  nuclear  hostil- 
ities could  occur  in  a  variety  of  ways 
that  we  do  not  dream  of.  Of  only  one 
thing  we  can  be  sure:  As  the  posses- 
sion of  nuclear  weapons  becomes  more 
and  more  widespread,  as  more  and 
more  countries  acquire  this  capacity  to 
obliterate  an  enemy  absolutely,  the 
likelihood  of  nuclear  war  becomes 
greater  and  greater  until  the  point 
comes  when  it  is  a  certainty.  That 
might  take  place  next  month  or  next 
year  or  10  or  20  years  from  now.  To 
stop  it  will  take  all  our  resolution  and 
determination.  It  will  take  willingness 
to  negotiate  and  aim  all  our  military 
and  technological  policies  at  develop- 
ing the  means  of  verifying  and  enforc- 
ing nuclear  arms  control  agreements. 
It  will  take  patience  and  persistence. 
And,  I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  lots 
of  luck. 


WHAT  IS  THE  HEART  OF  OUR 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  PROB- 
LEM IN  1984? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
many  people  may  argue  that  our  trade 
problems  stem  from  this  country's 
feeble  performance  in  productivity  in 
recent  years  or  from  excessive  wage  in- 
creases or  from  less  competent  man- 
agement or  from  excessive  Govern- 
ment regulation  or  from  continued 
high  Federal  taxes  or  from  a  combina- 
tion of  all  these  factors.  Well,  sure 
each  of  these  elements  plays  a  part.  So 
do  other  more  distinctly  trade-related 
elements  such  as  more  aggressive 
export  subsidies  through  more  favor- 
able credit  terms  in  other  countries 
and  tariffs  and  quota  and  other  re- 
strictions on  U.S.  goods  abroad.  But 
none  of  them  really  explain  the  tre- 
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mendous  and  sudden  deterioration  in 
America's  trade  balance  in  the  past  3 
or  4  years  and  the  prospect  of  contin- 
ued immense  trade  deficits  for  years  to 
come. 

The    cause    is    a    particular    loose 
cannon  that  is  both  simpler  and  more 


wishing  to  buy  an  American  product 
has  to  pay  21  percent  more  in  1982 
than  he  did  in  1980,  and  an  American 
wishing  to  buy  a  Japanese  product 
paid  21  percent  less.  So  what  hap- 
pened? That  is  right.  Our  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  went  from  $10  billion  in 
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bravery  and  dedication,  as  revealed  in 
the  diary  and  the  poetry  she  left 
t>ehind.  She  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  one  person's  struggle  against  the 
tragic  barbarism  of  genocide. 

Hannah  Senesh  was  born  in  Hunga- 
ry in  1921.  When  she  was  only  13  years 
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warning  Jews  of  the  oncoming  Nazi 
atrocities,  and  easing  their  escape. 

On  June  9,  1944,  Hannah  successful- 
ly crossed  the  Hungarian  border.  She 
helped  many  Hungarians,  but  later  in 
the  summer  was  captured  by  the  Ger- 
mans.  She   never   thought   that   she 
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will  be  glad  to  change 
Senate  to  change  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  an  additional  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  to 
extend  not  past  2:30  p.m.,  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
.5  minutes  each. 


ing  the  interests  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  educational  institutions, 
to  achieve  this  objective  by  producing 
information  about  long-term  care 
needs  of  older  persons  and  a  cadre  of 
professionals  who  can  meet  those 
needs  in  a  variety  of  effective  service 
settine.s.* 
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mendous  and  sudden  deterioration  in 
America's  trade  balance  in  the  past  3 
or  4  years  and  the  prospect  of  contin- 
ued immense  trade  deficits  for  years  to 
come. 

The  cause  is  a  particular  loose 
cannon  that  is  both  simpler  and  more 
comprehensive  in  its  truly  devastating 
effect  on  our  trade  balance.  That  loose 
cannon  is  our  mammoth  Federal  defi- 
cit and  the  assurance  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  have  mammoth  Federal  defi- 
cits for  many  years  to  come.  You  may 
argue— "Oh.  come  on  Proxmire— you 
blame  the  deficits  for  pushing  the 
Federal  Government  into  hogging  the 
credit  markets— borrowing  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  all  the  private  credit  and 
shoving  housing  and  autos  and  busi- 
ness investment  aside,  and,  sure,  that 
may  Icnock  our  domestic  economy  for 
a  loop.  But  can  you  really  blame  those 
deficits  for  the  astonishing  deteriora- 
tion of  our  trade  position?  Are  you  not 
like  the  fellow  whose  only  tool  in  the 
world  is  a  hammer,  so  he  looks  on  the 
entire  world  as  a  nail?  The  deficit  is 
our  hammer.  Now  you  want  to  pound 
everything." 

Is  that  true?  No.  I  do  not  think  so. 
Here  is  why:  First,  those  mammoth 
deficits  do.  indeed,  push  up  interest 
rates.  I  would  agree  that  this  is  not  in- 
evitable. If  we  had  a  savings  rate  like 
the  Japanese  we  could  tolerate  a  huge 
deficit  like  the  Japanese.  If  we  had  a 
savings  rate  of  the  kind  we  had  in 
World  War  II,  when  our  deficits  were 
far  larger  in  relation  to  our  economy, 
we  could  handle  the  deficits.  But  the 
grim  fact  of  life  today  is  that  our  defi- 
cits—and the  need  for  the  Federal 
Government  therefore  to  borrow— are 
about  6'^  percent  of  our  GNP  and  our 
savings  rate  is  less  than  5  percent  of 
our  GNP.  That  means  the  Federal 
Government  has  to  borrow  the  lions 
share  of  private  savings  as  well  as 
absorb  huge  amounts  of  foreign  cap- 
iUl. 

Now,  what  happens  when  we  borrow 
that  foreign  capital?  Simple.  Foreign- 
ers take  advantage  of  the  high  yield  of 
our  Treasury  securities  and  their  risk- 
lessness  by  selling  their  marks  and  yen 
and  francs  and  lira  and  buying  dollars 
and  our  securities.  When  they  sell 
their  currencies,  the  value  of  the  yen 
and  franc,  and  so  forth,  goes  down. 
When  they  buy  dollars,  the  value  of 
the  dollar  goes  up.  When  they  buy  it 
by  the  tens  of  billions,  the  value  goes 
way  up. 

For  the  Japanese,  the  dollar  rose  21 
percent  between  1980  and  1982.  Japan 
took  off  its  restrictions  on  its  capital 
flows.  Yes.  it  has  large  deficits  too. 
But  it  enjoys  a  smashing  savings  rate 
three  times  higher  in  relation  to  its 
GNP  than  ours.  So  it  poured  funds 
into  this  country. 

And  what  does  that  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar  in  relation  to  the 
yen  mean?  It  means  that  a  Japanese 
consumer  or   businessman   or   tourist 


wishing  to  buy  an  American  product 
has  to  pay  21  percent  more  in  1982 
than  he  did  in  1980,  and  an  American 
wishing  to  buy  a  Japanese  product 
paid  21  percent  less.  So  what  hap- 
pened? That  is  right.  Our  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  went  from  $10  billion  in 
1980  to  $17  billion  in  1982,  and  our 
Secretary  of  Commerce  tells  us  it  will 
go  to  more  than  $20  billion  this  year. 
Mr.  President,  does  that  surprise  you? 

How  about  Western  Europe?  Thanks 
to  our  high  interest  rates  and  the  flow 
of  European  capital  to  this  country  be- 
tween 1980  and  1983  the  dollar  gained 
30  percent  in  relation  to  their  curren- 
cies. Any  doubt  about  what  happened? 
Our  exports  to  Europe  tell  from  $67 
billion  to  $60  billion.  Our  imports  from 
Western  Europe  climbed  from  $48  bil- 
lion to  $54  billion.  Since  Europeans 
have  to  pay  so  much  more  for  our 
goods  and  we  pay  so  much  less  that 
should  not  surprise  anyone.  In  fact,  I 
am  astonished  that  our  trade  balance 
is  not  already  worse.  It  sure  will  be  in 
the  near  future. 

And  that  is  not  all.  A  whopping  30 
percent  of  our  foreign  trade  from  the 
midseventies  until  1980  was  with  the 
lesser  developed  countries.  We  are  still 
importing  substantially  from  them. 
But  we  have  suffered  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  our  exports  to  these  countries. 
Why?  First,  the  LDC's  suffered  a  very 
deep  depression  as  the  world  wide  re- 
cession hit  them  especially  hard  and 
cut  their  exports  sharply.  Second, 
high  interest  rates  in  the  United 
States  increased  their  debt  ser\'ice 
charges  to  80  percent  of  their  foreign 
exchange  leaving  them  nothing  with 
which  to  buy  from  abroad.  Third,  they 
suffered  a  serious  flight  of  capital  as 
their  funds  fled  their  country  to  take 
advantage  of  high  American  interest 
rates  in  risk  free  Treasury  securities. 
So  they  simply  lack  the  wherewithal 
to  buy  from  this  country. 

The  other  economic  weaknesses  we 
suffer  constitute  a  problem  for  our 
world  trade,  but  the  fundamental 
reason  for  the  sudden  and  sharp  col- 
lapse of  our  trade  balance  lies  in  our 
huge  deficits.  And  the  cure?  That  can 
only  come  from  our  finding  the  cour- 
age to  cut  Federal  spending,  increase 
revenues,  and  end  these  high  deficits. 


HANNAH  SENESH-HEROINE  AND 
FREEDOM  FIGHTER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
"All  the  darkness  cannot  extinguish  a 
single  candle,  yet  one  candle  can  illu- 
minate all  the  darkness."  These  are 
the  words  of  Hannah  Senesh.  Israel's 
national  heroine,  who  gave  up  the 
safety  of  her  homeland  and  eventually 
her  life  to  save  her  people  from  Hit- 
ler's "final  solution." 

Few  individuals  are  as  revered  as  she 
is  in  Israel.  She  is  the  object  of  plays 
and  books,  the  namesake  of  streets 
and  settlements.  Her  story  is  one  of 


bravery  and  dedication,  as  revealed  in 
the  diary  and  the  poetry  she  left 
behind.  She  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  one  person's  struggle  against  the 
tragic  barbarism  of  genocide. 

Hannah  Senesh  was  born  in  Hunga- 
ry in  1921.  When  she  was  only  13  years 
old,  she  began  writing  a  diary  which 
she  would  continue  until  close  to  her 
death  23  years  later.  Marta  Cohn,  the 
English  translator  of  Hannah's  diary, 
points  out  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
aspects  of  the  diary— its  portrayal  of  a 
relatively  normal  Jewish  community 
in  Hungary  amidst  the  Nazi  terror 
that  began  to  surround  it. 

Since  Hannah's  family  was  assimilat- 
ed and  stable,  and  since  Hannah  her- 
self was  bright  and  athletic,  popular 
and  patriotic,  one  is  surprised  to  read 
that  at  age  18.  Hannah  left  home  and 
emigrated  to  Palestine.  But  Hannah 
felt  that  she  had  a  mission:  to  help 
her  fellow  Jews  settle  the  promised 
land.  She  wrote,  "One  needs  to  feel 
that  one's  life  has  meaning,  that  one  is 
needed  in  the  world."  And  Hannah 
felt  that  her  life  had  more  meaning  in 
Palestine. 

The  early  forties,  however,  brought 
changes  to  the  political  map  of 
Europe.  Hungary  joined  the  Axis 
Powers,  while  Hitler  began  to  imple- 
ment his  "final  solution."  The  news 
spread  quickly  to  Palestine,  where 
Hannah  soon  learned  of  the  horror 
and  insanity  that  was  gripping  Europe. 
The  Jews  who  had  settled  in  Palestine 
had  already  begun  fighting  alongside 
the  British,  the  Free  French,  and  the 
partisan  underground.  Now  they  were 
determined  to  go  to  Europe  to  save 
their  brothers  from  utter  decimation. 

A  group  of  Jewish  fighters  in  Pales- 
tine formulated  a  plan  to  parachute 
into  Eastern  Europe  to  save  as  many 
Jews  as  possible.  The  British  military 
agreed  to  cooperate  as  long  as  the 
group  agreed  to  first  liberate  Allied 
pilots  shot  down  by  the  Nazis  and  or- 
ganize a  resistance  force  in  Nazi-occu- 
pied areas.  The  plan  was  agreed  to  and 
32  Jews  from  Palestine  volunteered  for 
the  mission.  Not  surprisingly,  Hannah 
Senesh,  though  only  22  at  the  time, 
was  one  of  the  volunteers.  She  had  all 
the  requirements— she  was  athletic, 
smart,  courageous,  multilingual,  and 
energetic. 

The  mission  would  be  dangerous, 
and  each  member  of  the  force  would 
be  his  own  commanding  officer. 
Haimah  was  ready  to  help  her  home- 
land. She  wrote:  "I  have  the  sudden 
idea  of  going  to  Hungary— Regardless 
of  how  clearly  I  see  the  absurdity  of 
this  idea,  it  still  seems  possible  and 
necessary  to  me." 

On  March  13.  1944.  the  parachutists 
began  their  mission  as  they  were 
dropped  over  occupied  Yugoslavia.  For 
3  months  the  freedom  force  traced 
through  Nazi  territory,  looking  for 
captured  allies,  organizing  resistance. 


warning  Jews  of  the  oncoming  Nazi 
atrocities,  and  easing  their  escape. 

On  June  9.  1944,  Hannah  successful- 
ly crossed  the  Hungarian  border.  She 
helped  many  Hungarians,  but  later  in 
the  summer  was  captured  by  the  Ger- 
mans. She  never  thought  that  she 
would  die  in  Europe,  for  the  end  of  the 
war  was  approaching.  But  the  Nazis 
conducted  a  show  trial  for  Hannah's 
case,  convicted  her,  and  finally  execut- 
ed her  in  late  1944. 

Though  she  was  buried  by  unknown 
hands  in  the  martyrs  section  of  the 
Jewish  cemetary  in  Budapest,  her 
body  was  later  brought  to  Israel  and 
buried  with  seven  other  members  of 
her  force  in  the  military  cemetary 
overlooking  Jerusalem.  She  was  given 
the  highest  military  honors,  parallel- 
ing those  given  Israeli  soldiers.  No 
doubt,  she  was  deserving  of  the  acco- 
lades. As  a  fellow  parachutist  wrote, 
"she  was  fearless,  dauntless,  stub- 
born—a girl  who  dreamed  of  being  a 
heroine— and  who  was  one. " 

Mr.  President,  Hannah  Senesh  epito- 
mized one  persons  struggle  against 
the  tragedy  and  horror  of  genocide.  As 
freedom-loving  individuals  who  follow 
her  in  history,  the  least  we  can  do  is 
outlaw  such  a  terrible  crime.  I  there- 
fore urge  prompt  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


will  be  glad  to  change  it  or  ask  the 
Senate  to  change  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  an  additional  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  to 
extend  not  past  2:30  p.m.,  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
other  Member  seeking  recognition  to 
speak  in  morning  business.  Since  there 
is  an  order  for  the  Senate  to  recess  at 
12  noon  in  any  event,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  2  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:48  a.m..  recessed  until  2 
p.m.,  whereupon,  the  Senate  recon- 
vened when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Lugar). 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  advise  the  Senate  that  I  have  been 
advised  that  it  is  going  to  be  20  or  30 
minutes  before  we  can  have  the  princi- 
pal players  here  and  available  to  con- 
tinue the  debate  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  with  the  minority  leader  be- 
cause he,  as  I,  had  been  in  caucus;  but 
I  feel  sure  that  he  would  be  agreeable 
to  this  arrangement,  and  if  he  is  not,  I 


LONG-TERM  CARE 
GERONTOLOGY  CENTERS 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
report  to  the  Senate  today  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. This  committee  is  responsible 
for  effecting  this  year's  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  And  I 
plan  to  keep  my  fellow  Senators  ap- 
prised of  key  issues  involved  in  this 
important  piece  of  legislation,  as  it 
moves  toward  its  target  date.  May  1. 
1984.  The  hearings  held  last  year  cou- 
pled with  those  planned  for  the  first  3 
months  of  this  year  should  allow  this 
body  to  be  prepared  for  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Older  Americans  Act  prior 
to  that  date,  which  coincides  with  the 
beginning  of  Older  Americans  Month 
on  May  1. 

After  conferring  with  key  Members 
and  their  staffs  in  the  House.  I  and 
the  committee  staff  feel  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  meet  such  a  schedule.  Nei- 
ther body  contemplates  major  changes 
in  the  act  at  this  time,  and  those  orga- 
nizations most  closely  connected  with 
implementing  the  act  feel  that  only 
updating  and  minor  organizational 
changes  are  needed. 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  a  pro- 
gram under  the  act  that  is  becoming 
ever  more  important  in  delivering  data 
and  training  for  the  desired  continu- 
um of  care  for  the  Nation's  seniors: 
Long-Term  Care  Gerontology  Centers. 
A  major  concern  of  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  is  the  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  service  systems  that 
will  sustain  older  persons  at  their  opti- 
mum functional  level  in  the  most  ap- 
propriate setting.  The  capacity  to  pro- 
vide such  services  depends  on  the  de- 
velopment of  adequate  and  fitting 
staff  resources,  models  of  practice,  and 
a  sound  knowledge  base. 

Such  a  knowledge  base  was  author- 
ized in  1979  under  the  title  IV  grants 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  when  the 
Administration  on  Aging  established 
the  Multidisciplinary  Gerontology 
Centers.  These  centers,  now  10  in 
number,  and  operating  in  all  the  serv- 
ice regions  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  are  man- 
dated by  the  terms  of  their  grants  to 
assist  area  agencies  on  aging,  States, 
communities,  provider  agencies,  and 
practitioners  in  improving  health  and 
social  services  for  older  persons.  They 
represent  a  collaborative  effort,  join- 


ing the  interests  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  educational  institutions, 
to  achieve  this  objective  by  producing 
information  about  long-term  care 
needs  of  older  persons  and  a  cadre  of 
professionals  who  can  meet  those 
needs  in  a  variety  of  effective  service 
settings.' 

Their  emphasis  is  on  bringing  to- 
gether all  the  relevant  university  disci- 
plines, especially  medicine,  nursing, 
and  social  work,  to  share  their  exper- 
tise for  the  benefit  of  gerontological 
research  and  special  training.  Other 
disciplines  that  will  contribute  to  the 
centers'  programs  include  allied 
health,  pharmacy,  nutrition,  dentistry, 
law,  public  and  health  administration, 
the  ministry,  clinical  psychology,  eco- 
nomics. 

Area  agency  on  aging  directors  in- 
creasingly report  that  the  centers  are 
indeed  fulfilling  the  role  envisioned 
for  them.  They  cite  improved  training 
services  and  the  availability  of  abun- 
dant and  useful  research  data,  as  the 
various  centers  have  received  their  5- 
year  grants  and  expanded  their  pro- 
grams. 

Typical  of  the  work  being  done  by 
the  centers  in  the  field  of  gerontology 
is  a  recent  paper  published  in  the  pres- 
tigious New  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine. It  describes  a  study  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  forecast- 
ing functional  health  for  the  elderly. 
The  authors.  Dr.  Sidney  Katz,  of 
Brown  University  Long-Term  Care 
Center  and  Dr.  John  C.  Beck  of  the 
UCLA  center,  et  al.,  thereby  provide 
important  actuarial  information  for 
identifying  high-risk  elderly  popula- 
tions for  which  preventive  health  care 
and  medical  care  can  compress  mor- 
bidity during  the  last  years  of  life. 

The  five  major  objectives  of  these 
centers  in  carrying  out  the  mission  as- 
signed them  by  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  title  IV,  are: 

Educating  new  practitioners  and  providing 
ongoing  training  and  practical  learning  ex- 
periences for  those  already  involved  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  chronically  ill  and 
functionally  impaired  older  persons. 

Stimulating  academic  and  medical  re- 
search which  will  generate  a  long-term  care 
knowledge  base:  creating  a  mechanism  to 
put  this  acquired  knowledge  into  action. 

Developing  innovative,  cost-efficient  and 
replicable  models  which  facilitate  the  inde- 
pendence of  older  persons  and  emphasize  a 
continuum  of  community-based,  alternative 
care  services  including  optimal  utilization  of 
informal  support  systems  to  provide  care. 

Serving  as  a  regional  resource  providing 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  area  agen- 
cies on  aging,  other  components  of  State 
and  local  government,  professional  organi- 
zations and  service  providers  that  plan,  co- 
ordinate, and  deliver  services  to  older  per- 
sons. 

Disseminating  to  the  public  new  knowl- 
edge about  chronic  illness,  functional  im- 
pairment, available  services,  and  techniques 
of  self-care,  prevention,  and  health  mainte- 
nance. Also,  distributing  research  findings, 
educational  materials,  and  other  technical 
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information  to  policymakers,  program  man- 
agers, educators,  and  other  professionals. 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  each  of  my 
fellow  Senators  to  discover  more  about 
the  work  being  done  at  these  centers— 
particularly  that  center  serving  the 
region  in  which  his  State  is  located.  To 


national  interests.  The  fact  that  535 
Members  of  Congress  can  hardly  dic- 
tate intricate  details  of  foreign  policy 
in  the  midst  of  hostilities  certainly 
adds  to  the  weight  of  the  President's 
assertions.  Yet.  the  Constitution 
speaks  very  clearly  in  article  1.  section 


that  act:  and  indicated  his  determina- 
tion not  to  be  necessarily  bound  by  the 
18-month  authorization. 

Executive  branch  arrogance  and  con- 
gressional diffidence  aside,  the  cold  re- 
ality is  that  our  Marines  are  posted  for 
18  months  to  an  uncertain  peacekeep- 
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the  concurrent  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Concurrent  Resolution 

Whereas,  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
thp  mpmhprs  of  the  General  Assembly  that 


to  the  Constitution.  The  2-year  period 
provided  in  this  bill  should  allow 
ample  time  for  Congress  to  consider, 
and  hopefully  resolve,  these  questions. 
At  this  time.  I  also  want  to  point  out 
my  concern  for  the  intended  benefici- 
aries of  the  social  security  amend- 
ments. No  doubt  one  of  the  motiva- 
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information  to  policymakers,  program  man- 
agers, educators,  and  other  professionals. 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  each  of  my 
fellow  Senators  to  discover  more  about 
the  work  being  done  at  these  centers— 
particularly  that  center  serving  the 
region  in  which  his  State  is  located.  To 
that  end.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
the  long-term  care  gerontology  cen- 
ters, their  locations,  and  the  names  of 
the  directors  of  each.  The  network  of 
State  and  area  agencies  on  aging 
should  be  interacting  with  these  cen- 
ters at  the  State  and  local  level,  an 
interaction  that  promises  to  pay  divi- 
dends to  all  of  our  constituents,  most 
especially  those  60  years  of  age  or 
older. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Long-Term  Care  Gerontology  Centers 

Director,  center,  and  institution: 

Sidney  Katz.  M.D..  Southeastern  New 
England  Long-Term  Care  Gerontology 
Center.  Brown  University.  Providence. 
Rhode  Island  02912. 

Barry  J.  Gurland.  M.D..  Center  for  Geri- 
atrics and  Gerontology /Long-Term  Care. 
Columbia  University  New  York.  New  York 
1002L 

Evan  Sorber.  Ed.  D..  Mid-Atlantic  Long- 
Term  Care  Gerontology  Center.  Temple 
University.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 
19122. 

Eric  Pfeiffer.  M.D.,  Suncoast  Gerontology 
Center  for  Health  and  Long-Term  Care. 
University  of  South  Florida.  Tampa.  Florida 
33612. 

Frederick  Tavill.  M.D..  Long-Term  Care 
Gerontology  Center,  the  Medical  College  of 
Wisconsin.  Milwaukee  County  General  Hos- 
pital. Milwaukee.  Wisconsin  53226. 

Laura  B.  Wilson.  Ph.  D..  Long-Term  Care 
Gerontology  Center,  the  University  of 
Texas.  Health  Science  Center  at  Dallas. 
Dallas.  Texas  75235. 

Russell  C.  Mills.  Ph.  D..  Long-Term  Care 
Gerontology  Center.  University  of  Kansas. 
Kansas  City.  Kansas  66103. 

Cecil  O.  Samuelson.  M.D..  Intermountain 
West  Long-Term  Care  Gerontology  Center. 
University  of  Utah.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
84112. 

John  Beck.  M.D..  UCLA/USC  Long-Term 
Care  Gerontology  Center.  University  of 
California.  Los  Angeles.  California  90024. 

Theodore  H.  Koff.  Ed.  D..  Long-Term 
Care  Gerontology  Center,  the  University  of 
Arizona.  Tuscon.  Arizona  85719. 

Maureen  Henderson.  M.D..  Pacific  North- 
west Long-Term  Care  Center.  University  of 
Washington.  Seattle.  Washington  89195. 


FUTILITY  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  20  years.  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  repeatedly  have  gone 
to  the  brink  of  constitutional  crisis 
over  the  war  powers  question. 

Stated  briefly,  the  confrontation  re- 
volves around  their  respective  consti- 
tutional prerogatives  in  these  life-and- 
death  decisions.  The  President  claims 
authority  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  as  Chief  Execu- 
tive, to  commit  troops  to  defend  the 


national  interests.  The  fact  that  535 
Members  of  Congress  can  hardly  dic- 
tate intricate  details  of  foreign  policy 
in  the  midst  of  hostilities  certainly 
adds  to  the  weight  of  the  President's 
assertions.  Yet,  the  Constitution 
speaks  very  clearly  in  article  1,  section 
8.  in  reserving  to  Congress  the  power 
to  declare  war  and  raise  and  support 
armies. 

The  tension  between  the  constitu- 
tional grant  of  authority  to  Congress 
and  the  operative  reality  that  the 
President  has  primacy  in  matters  of 
war  seldom  has  abated.  One  of  the 
most  recent  examples  of  this  phe- 
nomenon was  triggered  by  events  in 
Lebanon,  with  possible  disastrous  re- 
sults for  U.S.  policy  in  the  Mideast,  as 
well  as  on  the  delicate  balance  of 
power  between  the  White  House  and 
Congress. 

After  the  tragic  deaths  of  two  ma- 
rines in  Beirut  on  August  29.  1983. 
Congress  had  every  opportunity  to  ex- 
ercise authority  in  questions  of  wheth- 
er, to  what  extent,  and  how  long  the 
Marines  would  remain  deployed  on 
that  foreign  soil.  Regrettably,  Mr, 
President,  Senate  Democrats  were  con- 
tinually thwarted  in  efforts  to  place 
our  imprimatur  on  U.S.  policy  in  Leba- 
non. 

For  instance,  I  was  the  principal  co- 
sponsor  of  an  amendment  to  reduce 
the  Marines'  authorization  from  18 
months,  as  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration, to  6  months,  I  also  cospon- 
sored  an  amendment  that  would  have 
required  the  President  to  submit  a 
report  which  would  have  insured  his 
compliance  with  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
These  and  other  amendments  were 
put  to  the  Senate  during  consideration 
of  the  multinational  force  in  Lebanon 
resplutipn. 

Instead  of  challenging  the  President 
on  a  policy  that  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress personally  were  uneasy  about,  a 
majority  of  both  Houses  approved  the 
18-month  timeframe.  In  so  doing.  Con- 
gress gave  away  its  authority  to  be  in- 
volved in  any  decisions  affecting  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  for  18  months.  Congress 
said,  "Go  ahead,  Mr.  President,  do 
whatever  you  want.  Wake  us  up  in  a 
year  and  a  half,  after  the  election,  and 
don't  bother  us  until  then.  " 

Aside  from  Congress  abdication  of 
its  constitutional  duties,  another  cause 
for  concern  is  the  obvious  unwilling- 
ness of  the  White  House  to  obey  the 
law.  Upon  signing  the  Lebanon  resolu- 
tion into  law.  the  President,  among 
other  things,  refused  to  concede— and 
continues  to  deny— the  existence  of 
hostilities  for  purposes  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  even  though  more 
than  250  Americans  already  have 
given  their  lives  there;  called  into 
question  the  constitutionality  of  the 
automatic    termination    provision    of 


that  act:  and  indicated  his  determina- 
tion not  to  be  necessarily  bound  by  the 
18-month  authorization. 

Executive  branch  arrogance  and  con- 
gressional diffidence  aside,  the  cold  re- 
ality is  that  our  Marines  are  posted  for 
18  months  to  an  uncertain  peacekeep- 
ing mission  in  a  country  where  inter- 
necine battles  have  raged  for  centur- 
ies. Moreover,  the  Marines  are  actively 
identified  as  partisan,  and  accordingly, 
targets,  in  the  conflict.  Thus,  the  Ma- 
rines have  been  deployed  in  a  manner 
for  which  they  are  ill-suited,  on  a  mis- 
sion which  has  been  poorly  defined 
and  stands  little  chance  of  success,  and 
for  a  period  of  time  which  is  totally 
unacceptable  in  light  of  these  circum- 
stances. 

For  these  reasons,  I  introduced, 
along  with  Senators  Eagleton.  Kenne- 
dy, and  Pell,  a  joint  resolution  to 
reduce  the  18-month  authorization  to 
3  months.  The  measure  provides  that 
additional  3  month  extensions  can  be 
authorized  if  events  warrant. 

During  that  first  90-day  period,  I 
personally  feel  that  our  Government 
should  continue  to  press  President  Ge- 
mayel  for  free  elections,  or  some  other 
means  of  effective  powersharing.  Only 
in  that  manner  is  it  possible  to  guaran- 
tee proportionate  representation  and 
unification  of  all  the  warring  factions 
in  Lebanon.  The  current  ratio  of 
Christians  to  Moslems  in  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  abolished  and  a  more 
equitable,  representative  government 
should  replace  it. 

I  firmly  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
our  proposal  would  help  meet  several 
important  national  objectives,  includ- 
ing: 

A  return  home  of  the  marines  as 
soon  as  prudently  possible; 

A  reinvigoration  of  Congress'  consti- 
tutional role  in  war  powers  decisions; 

A  necessary  reminder  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  that  it  cannot  evade  the 
confines  of  the  law  with  impunity;  and 

A  mechanism  to  guarantee  that  the 
concerns  of  the  American  people  re- 
ceive a  full  and  fair  hearing  before 
Congress. 

This  approach,  it  must  be  added, 
does  not  preclude  the  implementation 
of  effective  security  arrangements  for 
the  Government  of  Lebanon.  In  fact,  a 
number  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  pro- 
posed the  substitution  of  a  United  Na- 
tions or  other  neutral  international 
force,  so  we  can  get  our  Marines  out  of 
the  Beirut  shooting  gallery. 

Mr.  President,  an  admission  that 
current  policy  jeopardizes  the  lives  of 
Marines  and  upsets  the  balance  of 
power  between  Congress  and  the  exec- 
utive branch  would  not  only  advance 
our  goals;  it  could  also  be  the  first  nec- 
essary step  to  a  real  peace  in  Lebanon. 
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THE  NEW  PRODUCTION  REAC- 
TOR AT  SAVANNAH  RIVER 
PLANT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  submitting  for  the  Congressional 
Record  a  copy  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion recently  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  South  Carolina.  This  res- 
olution expresses  the  very  strong 
desire  of  the  members  of  the  general 
assembly  and  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  that  the  Department  of 
Energy  construct  the  new  production 
reactor  at  the  Savannah  River  plant. 

Mr.  President,  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  views  expressed  by  the 
general  assembly  in  its  resolution. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
the  new  production  reactor  should  be 
located  at  the  Savannah  River  plant, 
and  I  have  briefly  summarized  them 
as  follows: 

Facilities  are  in  place  at  the  Savannah 
River  Plant  to  make  the  nuclear  fuel  for  a 
new  reactor  and  to  recover  plutonium  and 
tritium  from  the  fuel  after  it  is  removed 
from  the  reactor.  The  cost  to  duplicate 
these  facilities  elsewhere  would  be  at  least 
$1  billion. 

The  defense  waste  processing  facility  is 
being  built  at  the  Savannah  River  Plant  to 
solidify  nuclear  waste  so  that  it  may  be  re- 
moved and  stored  in  an  underground  reposi- 
tory. The  cost  to  duplicate  this  facility  at 
another  site  would  be  at  least  $500  million. 

The  Savannah  River  Plant's  entire  oper- 
ations are  run  by  Dupont.  Dupont's  large 
technical  staff  has  over  30  years  experience 
in  nuclear  materials  production.  Dupont's 
capabilities  do  not  exist  at  any  other  site. 

Some  have  argued  that  locating  the  new 
production  reactor  elsewhere  would  en- 
hance national  security  by  providing  for  a 
nuclear  materials  production  capability  at 
more  than  one  location.  This  argument 
lacks  force,  however,  because  duplicate  fa- 
cilities for  each  of  the  many  other  key  steps 
in  the  process  of  producing  nuclear  weapons 
do  not  exist,  nor  can  the  Country  afford 
such  duplication  in  the  future. 

I  might  also  add  that  the  blue- 
ribbon  panel  established  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  recommending  a  site  for  the 
new  production  reactor  concluded  that 
the  reactor  should  be  built  at  Savan- 
nah River. 

I  have  been  very  impressed,  as  was 
Secretary  Hodel  at  a  December  15 
meeting  with  a  number  of  South  Caro- 
lina officials,  by  the  unanimity  of 
opinion  in  our  State  in  favor  of  select- 
ing the  Savamnah  River  plant  as  the 
site  of  this  new  reactor.  State  officials 
at  all  levels  of  government— Federal, 
State,  and  local— have  expressed 
strong  support  for  the  new  production 
reactor  being  located  in  our  State;  and 
I  hope  that  Secretary  Hodel  will  take 
this  factor  into  consideration  in  deter- 
mining a  proper  site  for  the  new  reac- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  fom  South  Caro- 
lina. Senator  Hollings.  that  a  copy  of 


the  concurrent  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Concurrent  Resolution 

Whereas,  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  that 
the  Department  of  Energy  is  in  the  process 
of  making  a  decision  concerning  the  loca- 
tion of  a  new  production  reactor  which  will 
produce  tritium  and  plutonium  for  the  na- 
tion's nuclear  weapons  program;  and 

Whereas,  based  on  the  recommendations 
of  a  blue-ribbon  commission.  Energy  Secre- 
tary Donald  Hodel  is  considering  three  sites, 
the  National  Engineering  Laboratory  in 
Idaho,  the  Savannah  River  Plant  in  South 
Carolina,  and  the  Richland  Plant  in  Han- 
ford,  Washington;  and 

Whereas,  the  Savannah  River  Plant  is 
ideally  suited  for  this  reactor  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  choice  of 
the  blue-ribbon  commission;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
would  welcome  the  construction  of  this  new 
production  reactor  at  the  Savannah  River 
Plant  in  conformity  with  applicable  State 
and  federal  laws  and  by  this  resolution 
would  like  to  encourage  Secretary  Hodel 
and  the  Department  of  Energy  to  look  fa- 
vorably on  South  Carolina  as  a  location  for 
this  production  reactor. 
Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, on  behalf  of  the  State  of  South  Caroli- 
na, hereby  express  their  desire  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  construct  a  new  produc- 
tion reactor  at  the  Savannah  River  Plant. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  Donald  Hodel, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Energy. 


to  the  Constitution.  The  2-year  period 
provided  in  this  bill  should  allow 
ample  time  for  Congress  to  consider, 
and  hopefully  resolve,  these  questions. 

At  this  time,  I  also  want  to  point  out 
my  concern  for  the  intended  benefici- 
aries of  the  social  security  amend- 
ments. No  doubt  one  of  the  motiva- 
tions for  the  mandatory  inclusion  of 
church  employees  under  social  securi- 
ty was  to  assure  those  persons  of  some 
source  of  dependable  income  during 
retirement.  I  hope  that,  during  this  2- 
year  period,  these  concerns  will  also  be 
carefully  considered. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  meas- 
ure to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  as 
one  deserving  of  their  support  and 
timely  approval. 


COSPONSORSHIP  OF  S.  2099. 
PROVIDING  FOR  A  2- YEAR 
DELAY  IN  MANDATORY  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  COVERAGE  OF  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  RELIGIOUS  OR- 
GANIZATIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  brief- 
ly comment  on  legislation  introduced 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  Sena- 
tor Jepsen.  in  which  I  have  joined  as  a 
cosponsor.  The  legislation  would  delay 
for  2  years  the  mandatory  coverage  of 
employees  of  religious  organizations 
imder  social  security. 

As  a  part  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1983,  employees  of 
churches  were  required  to  participate 
in  the  social  security  system  effective 
with  the  1984  calendar  year.  Since  pas- 
sage of  that  legislation,  pastors  and 
employees  of  churches  across  the 
country  have  expressed  their  concern, 
distress,  and  opposition  to  this  manda- 
tory coverage.  Most  frequently,  this 
opposition  has  been  grounded  on  their 
view  of  the  required  separation  of 
church  and  state  as  set  forth  in  the 
first  amendment  to  our  Constitution. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  the 
questions  raised  in  this  regard  be  thor- 
oughly studied  before  imposition  of 
this  tax,  which  many  feel  is  contrary 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
the  hour  of  2:30  p.m.  has  arrived.  Will 
the  Chair  present  us  now  with  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


UNIVERSAL  TELEPHONE 
SERVICE  PRESERVATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1660. 

ALLOCATION  OF  FIXED  COSTS  TO  INTERSTATE 
SERVICE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  friend  from  Oregon,  stated 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  FCC  access 
charge  decision,  local  companies  will 
have  to  go  before  State  commissions 
and  file  for  rate  increases  to  make  up 
the  entire  amount  of  the  present  $10.6 
billion  subsidy  of  fixed  costs  which 
they  now  recover  from  revenues  from 
interstate  toll  calls. 

Just  to  keep  the  record  straight,  Mr. 
President,  this  simply  is  not  correct. 
To  determine  the  truth,  all  we  have  to 
do  is  break  down  the  $10.6  billion 
figure  into  its  component  parts  and 
see  how  those  different  segments  will 
be  handled  after  the  FCC  transition 
period  ends  in  1990. 

Here  are  the  facts.  A  large  portion  of 
the  costs  of  each  local  telephone  com- 
pany is  fixed  in  the  sense  that  they  do 
not  vary  with  the  amount  or  type  of 
calls  handled.  These  fixed  costs  consti- 
tute approximately  half  of  each  tele- 
phone company  costs.  They  are  the 
costs  of  providing  wires  and  equipment 
which  link  each  subscriber  with  the 
local  telephone  office  and  thereby  pro- 
vide the  customer  with  access  to  the 
telephone  network.  One  way  to  de- 
scribe these  costs  is  to  call  them  the 
costs  of  providing  'subscriber  plant." 
Or.  they  may  be  known  as  nontraffic 
sensitive  costs. 
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In  1982.  the  latest  year  for  which  I 
could  obtain  industrywide  data,  total 
fixed  costs  were  $39  billion.  The 
amount  of  these  costs  which  were  allo- 
cated to  interstate  toll  service,  that  is. 
the  subsidy  that  everyone  is  talking 
about    wa.s  antaroximatelv  $10.2  billion. 


costs.  The  FCC  is  shifting  $800  million 
of  what  was  earlier  called  nontraffic- 
sensitive  costs  into  the  traffic-sensitive 
category.  Interstate  carriers  will  pay 
this  sum  to  local  companies.  The  com- 
panies will  not  have  to  get  any  of  it 
from  the  basic  rate  paid  by  their  resi- 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  I  came  in  just 
in  the  nick  of  time.  Will  someone 
please  tell  me  what  is  going  on? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  responsibility 
to  a  number  of  Senators.  I  would  be 
delighted  to  have  a  vote,  but  I  had 
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time  to  step  back  and  take  a  look  at 
the  overall  picture. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  the  con- 
sent decree  to  break  up  AT&T  was 
wrong.  We  are  proceeding  now  on  a  di- 
vision of  this  large  company  into  a 
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that  the  divestiture  now  will  be  a  stim-  scribers.  and  all  we  have  done  with  di- 
ulus  to  another  generation  of  technol-  vestiture  in  essence  is  separate  AT&T 
ogy,  and  I  concede  that.  But  I  must  ex-  and  its  the  local  telephone  companies 
press  the  worry  that  we  are  headed  for 
a  multicorporation  regional  structure 
that   will   not   work   because   of   the 
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into  eight  companies. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  my  friend, 
he  is  correct  in  one  way.  but  he  is  not 
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In  1982.  the  latest  year  for  which  I 
could  obtain  industrywide  data,  total 
fixed  costs  were  $39  billion.  The 
amount  of  these  costs  which  were  allo- 
cated to  interstate  toll  service,  that  is, 
the  subsidy  that  everyone  is  talking 
about,  was  approximately  $10.2  billion. 
In  1983.  it  may  have  been  $10.6  billion. 

The  largest  component  of  these 
fixed  costs  was  the  local  loop  to  each 
telephone  sub.scriber.  These  costs  to- 
taled $24  billion  in  1982.  of  which  $6 
billion  were  allocated  to  interstate 
service. 

In  addition,  however,  other  fixed 
costs  were  shifted  from  local  basic 
rates  to  the  subsidy  from  interstate 
service.  Approximately  $2  billion  was 
represented  by  customer  premises 
equipment,  the  telephones  used  by 
each  customer.  As  every  one  of  us 
knows,  the  FCC  is  deregulating  this 
equipment.  New  equipment  is  being 
purchased  by  customers  or,  I  might 
add,  leased.  The  cost  of  any  equipment 
owned  by  a  customer  no  longer  ap- 
pears in  the  rate  base  of  telephone 
companies.  Some  equipment  provided 
by  telephone  companies  prior  to  de- 
regulation remains  embedded  in  the 
industry's  rate  base,  but  the  cost  of 
this  equipment  is  being  phased  out. 

Customers  will  no  longer  be  charged 
to  lease  a  phone  once  they  own  that 
phone.  I  might  add.  this  is  not  true 
across  the  board  that  I  am  aware  of. 
In  southern  California,  you  can  pur- 
chase your  phone  or  continue  to  lease 
it.  And.  when  anyone  can  go  out  and 
buy  a  phone  for  as  little  as  $10.  as  you 
can  do  today,  almost  everyone  will 
soon  own  his  or  her  own  phone.  This 
$2  billion  figure  for  telephone  equip- 
ment was  included  in  the  $10.6  billion 
total  that  the  chairman  mentioned, 
but  it  should  no  longer  be  included  be- 
cause it  will  not  show  up  in  the  tele- 
phone company's  rate  base  after  the 
transition  period. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  im- 
portant element  of  fixed  cost  which  is 
included  in  the  overall  figure  men- 
tioned by  the  chairman,  but  which 
should  be  deducted.  This  is  the 
present  charge  put  on  interstate  serv- 
ice of  about  $2  billion  for  the  cost  of 
the  wiring  inside  residential  and  com- 
mercial structures.  Again,  the  FCC  has 
decided  to  deregulate  these  costs.  The 
telephone  industry  is  in  the  process  of 
making  this  transition  and  gradually 
eliminatmg  the  expenses  of  inside 
wiring  from  their  rate  base.  Homeown- 
ers will  own  the  wiring  inside  their 
own  houses  and  will  no  longer  be 
billed  for  that  wiring  by  telephone 
companies  at  the  end  of  the  transition 
period. 

At  this  point  I  should  mention  that 
the  FCC  plan  will  also  make  interstate 
carriers  pay  $800  million  more  to  the 
local  companies  on  top  of  the  present 
payment  of  $11  billion  AT&T  and  the 
other  interstate  carriers  already  pay 
local    companies    for    traffic-sensitive 


costs.  The  FCC  is  shifting  $800  million 
of  what  was  earlier  called  nontraffic- 
sensitive  costs  into  the  traffic-sensitive 
category.  Interstate  carriers  will  pay 
this  sum  to  local  companies.  The  com- 
panies will  not  have  to  get  any  of  it 
from  the  basic  rate  paid  by  their  resi- 
dential customers. 

In  addition,  the  FCC  has  said  that 
interstate  carriers  will  have  to  pay 
into  a  universal  service  fund  to  help 
support  telephone  operations  in  high- 
cost  rural  areas.  This  will  amount  to 
anywhere  from  $900  million  to  $1  bil- 
lion. 

The  end  result  is  that  local  tele- 
phone companies  will  not  have  to  re- 
store the  entire  past  subsidy  by  apply- 
ing for  local  rate  increases.  They  need 
ony  recover  what  the  FCC  is  propos- 
ing to  allow  them  to  receive  from  a  $2 
to  $4  per  month  access  charge  collect- 
ed from  residential  and  small  business 
customers  and  a  $6  access  charge 
added  to  the  rate  of  business  custom- 
ers. This  falls  far  short  of  the  $10.6 
billion  figure  being  bandied  about  in 
the  Senate. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  Senators  realize  that  the 
FCC  will  offset  these  access  charges 
with  major  reductions  in  long-distance 
rates.  In  fact,  the  rates  will  fall  by  as 
much  as  40  percent  by  1990. 

And.  I  would  point  out,  the  majority 
of  interstate  long-distance  calls  are 
made  from  homes,  not  from  business- 
es. 

Let  me  repeat  that:  The  majority  of 
long  distance  calls  is  made  from 
homes,  not  from  businesses.  In  fact, 
about  97  percent  of  all  residential  cus- 
tomers make  long-distance  phone 
calls.  If  these  rates  come  down  by  15 
percent  as  soon  as  the  access  charge 
goes  into  effect,  as  seems  likely, 
almost  all  home  phone  users  will  bene- 
fit. Even  if  some  customers  do  not  now 
make  any  long-distance  calls,  many 
will  be  able  and  encouraged  to  do  so 
once  the  rates  fall  sharply.  Those 
people  who  do  now  make  long-distance 
calls  will  likely  increase  the  number  of 
calls  they  make  after  prices  drop. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  my  chairman  is 
on  the  floor.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  him  relating  to  how  long 
before  we  will  go  to  a  vote  would  be 
his  guess. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  rtady  to 
vote  now.  Mr.  President.  I  would  just 
as  soon  vote  on  it  now. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  very, 
very  good  news  to  me.  I  am  ready  to 
vote. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  the  vote  Ls  on 
the  motion  to  proceed.  I  am  ready. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  suggest  that 
the  clerk  call  the  roll.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  fine  with 
me. 

Mr.  BAKER.  What  are  we  doing. 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  I  came  in  just 
in  the  nick  of  time.  Will  someone 
please  tell  me  what  is  going  on? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  responsibility 
to  a  number  of  Senators.  I  would  be 
delighted  to  have  a  vote,  but  I  had 
better  check  with  them  first.  There- 
fore, I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  moment  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  been  at  this  thing  for  a  whole 
day  now.  I  think  the  Senate  should  be 
aware  that  something  is  going  on  over 
here,  or  not  much,  one  of  the  two. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Or  maybe  both. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible now  to  have  a  vote  and  let  them 
scamper  over  here? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  the  Senator  talking 
atraut  a  vote  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  right, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  is  all  right  with 
me. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  possible  objection  to  that;  it  is  my 
motion  to  proceed.  But  I  have  to  check 
with  a  number  of  Senators  who  have 
signified  an  interest  in  the  thing.  I 
shall  not  take  over  10  minutes.  Mem- 
bers who  are  listening  to  me  in  their 
offices  or  elsewhere  should  know  that, 
as  of  this  moment,  as  I  understand  it, 
both  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  Packwood),  and  the  principal  op- 
ponent of  this  measure  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, have  indicated  their  willingness  to 
proceed.  I  am  going  to  check  our 
cloakroom  to  see  if  there  is  any  prob- 
lem with  that.  If  there  is  no  problem 
with  that,  we  are  about  to  have  a  vote 
on  this  issue,  unless  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  some  other  views. 
Senators  should  be  on  notice  that  we 
are  reaching  a  crucial  point  in  this 
debate.  So  I  may  have  a  chance  to 
check  with  the  cloakroom,  I  shall  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  or  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hoping  the  issue  will  come  to  a  vote 
now  so  we  may  proceed  on  this  bill.  On 
the  other  hand,  representing,  as  I  do, 
the  largest  rural  State  in  the  United 
States.  I  think  a  State  that  is  rather 
significant  in  its  total  picture  of  what 
is  universal  service,  I  want  to  make  a 
few  comments  before  we  go  to  a  vote. 

The  FCC,  having  determined  that  it 
will  put  off  the  access  charge  for  18 
months,  has  given  us  all  an  opportuni- 
ty to  review  this  matter  once  again.  1 
have  been  working  closely  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  terms  of 
trying  to  find  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem under  these  new  circumstances. 
Having  now  been  given  an  18-month 
breather,  it  is  my  feeling  that  it  is 
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time  to  step  back  and  take  a  look  at 
the  overall  picture. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  the  con- 
sent decree  to  break  up  AT&T  was 
wrong.  We  are  proceeding  now  on  a  di- 
vision of  this  large  company  into  a 
series  of  smaller  entities,  and  the 
result  will  be  not  unlike  the  railroads 
in  the  heyday  of  American  railroads 
unless  a  way  is  found  to  deal  with 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  principal 
problem— the  human  factor  of  the  re- 
lationship between  these  entities  that 
survive  after  divestiture. 

My  State  is  one-fifth  the  size  of  the 
United  States  and  has  a  very  small 
population.  We  have  come  through  a 
period  of  time  that  we  have  called  the 
rate  integration  period.  Members  will 
recall  it  used  to  be,  when  you  saw  the 
television  ads  or  heard  on  radio  or 
read  in  the  newspaper  or  magazines 
about  long-distance  calls,  there  always 
used  to  be  a  little  starred  footnote 
that  said.  'Except  in  Alaska  or 
Hawaii.  " 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  also  a  member  of 
the  committee,  and  I  have  gone 
through  a  7-year  rate  integration 
period  and  we  are  almost  at  a  final 
destination.  We  have  almost  become 
members  of  the  Union  in  terms  of  tele- 
communcations.  We  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  in  terms  of  the  writ- 
ten word,  the  postal  system,  for  many 
years.  I  would  like  to  be  assured  that 
rate  integration  will  be  completed  and 
maintained  and  that  universal  service 
will  continue  to  extend  to  the  offshore 
noncontiguous  States. 

I  would  also  like  to  be  assured  that, 
as  that  is  achieved,  the  concept  of  the 
separation  of  the  revenue  that  is  re- 
ceived in  the  interstate  rate  pool  now 
by  AT&T  as  a  single  entity  will  some- 
how or  other  survive  divestiture  and 
that  rural  States  can,  in  fact,  look  for- 
ward to  being  able  to  maintain  the  fa- 
cilities that  are  required  for  interstate 
telephone  and  telecommunications  ac- 
tivity even  though  those  facilities, 
many  times,  exceed  the  revenue  base 
of  the  facilities  themselves  when  ap- 
plied to  a  small  population  base. 

There  are  many  things  that  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  explore  in  depth,  and 
I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  with  the  subcommittee 
in  the  first  instance  and  the  full  com- 
mittee in  the  second  instance— as  far 
as  this  subject  is  concerned— would 
now  agree  that  we  have  18  months  to 
pursue  those  issues,  pursue  them  in 
depth,  and  try  to  provide  some  guid- 
ance to  the  FCC  in  this  divestiture 
period. 

It  is  going  to  take  place.  As  I  said,  I 
am  one  of  those  who  does  not  like  to 
see  it  take  place.  I  think  AT&T  as  a 
regulated  monopoly  has  brought  us 
the  best  communications  system  in 
the  world.  We  have  the  best  technolo- 
gy in  the  world.  There  is  a  possibility 


that  the  divestiture  now  will  be  a  stim- 
ulus to  another  generation  of  technol- 
ogy, and  I  concede  that.  But  I  must  ex- 
press the  worry  that  we  are  headed  for 
a  multicorporation  regional  structure 
that  will  not  work  because  of  the 
human  element,  as  I  said  before. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Will  my  colleague 
yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.    PACKWOOD.    How    does    he 
know  that  we  have  18  months? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  believe  the  FCC 
when  it  says  we  effectively  have  18 
months.  Before  when  the  Conunis- 
sions  announced  their  intention  to  put 
the  access  charge  into  effect  when  we 
were  out  of  session— as  I  recall,  last 
August— they  agreed  to  put  that  off 
until  November;  in  November,  they 
agreed  to  put  it  off  until  April.  Now  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  FCC 
agreed  to  put  the  single  line  business 
and  residential  access  charges  off  for 
18  months.  I  believe  they  will  do  that. 
Let  me  say  to  my  good  friend  that, 
as  one  who  is  a  realist  about  getting 
the  Congress  to  act.  I  think  that  if  the 
FCC  failed  to  keep  its  word  it  would 
give  us  a  major  lever  to  move  the  Con- 
gress in  a  meaningful  way  to  deal  with 
the  access  charge  question. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  They  have 
changed  their  positions  now  four 
times  in  13  months.  What  leads  the 
Senator  to  believe  that  when  the 
magic  time  has  arrived,  they  will  not 
change  again? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  believe  that  the 
committee  the  Senator  chairs  and  the 
subcommittee  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  chairs  are  in  a  posi- 
tion now  to  hold  oversight  hearings  on 
divestiture,  to  look  at  the  issues  that 
are  involved  without  having  the  possi- 
bility of  a  sudden  implementation  of 
the  access  charges  hang  over  their 
heads. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  I  might  say 
this  to  my  good  friend  from  Alaska, 
which  has  probably  even  a  worse  prob- 
lem than  Hawaii  because  of  the 
remote  communities  and  its  size,  all 
States  to  a  certain  degree  have  the 
same  problems  as  Alaska  although  not 
to  the  ssune  degree. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  right. 
If  the  FCC  can  solve  the  Alaska  prob- 
lem that  is  created  by  divestiture,  it 
will  solve  the  problems  that  affect  mu- 
nicipal and  rural  areas  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  divestiture  is  un- 
related to  these  two  charges.  They  are 
two  separate  issues,  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  could 
decide  to  subsidize  rural  areas,  subsi- 
dize Alaska,  subsidize  Hawaii,  or  not 
do  so.  That  is  unrelated  to  divestiture. 
We  have  1,400  phone  companies  in 
this  country.  Some  of  them  are  large, 
like  Continental,  United,  General 
Telephone.  Some  of  them  are  very, 
very  small,  500  subscribers,  5,000  sub- 


scribers, and  all  we  have  done  with  di- 
vestiture in  essence  is  separate  AT&T 
and  its  the  local  telephone  companies 
into  eight  companies. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  my  friend, 
he  is  correct  in  one  way,  but  he  is  not 
seeing  the  problem  from  our  perspec- 
tive in  another  way. 

The  Senator  is  correct  that  divesti- 
ture in  and  of  itself  does  not  affect  the 
situation  as  far  as  my  State  and  rural 
States  are  concerned  with  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  having  a  separation  of 
revenues  which  in  effect  brings  about 
a  subsidy  for  the  rural  areas  to  main- 
tain the  equipment  to  receive  long-dis- 
tf&ncP  c&lls. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  divestiture  does  not  change  the 
present  system. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  will,  though.  We 
believe  it  will  change  it  because  of  the 
application  of  the  revenue  base  turn- 
ing from  a  rate  pool  into  an  access 
charge  pool. 

It  will  be  a  much  different  thing  for 
people  living  in  huge  metropolitan 
areas  to  pay  $2  a  month  access  charge 
and  to  also  pay  money  that  goes  into 
the  rural  States  than  it  is  to  have  a 
portion  of  the  total  interstate  rate 
pool  paid  to  the  rural  States. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  and 
I  are  on  exactly  the  same  wave  length. 
What  the  FCC  wants  to  do  is  get  rid  of 
the  whole  interstate  long-distance  sub- 
sidy, wipe  it  out,  and  put  the  entire 
burden  on  local  customers. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  my  friend 
that  now  that  there  is  a  breather  of  18 
months,  it  is  my  feeling  we  should  go 
back  and  remember  who  created  the 
rate  pool  in  the  first  place.  It  was  not 
the  FCC.  It  was  in  fact  created  by 
AT&T.  It  was  created  by  AT&T  be- 
cause it  wanted  to  make  the  telephone 
system  similar  to  the  Postal  Service 
system.  They  wanted  to  move  toward  a 
postage  stamp  rate,  if  you  will,  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  succeeded  in 
48  States.  It  was  not  until  Senator 
iNotTYE  and  I  insisted  that  they  pro- 
ceed further  and  integrate  the  two 
noncontiguous  States  that  they  really 
saw  the  real  meaning  of  universal  serv- 
ice in  telecommunications.  It  is  not 
something.  I  say  to  my  friend,  that  is 
academic.  In  my  State  today  one-room 
schoolhouses  are  connected  by  satel- 
lite telecommunications  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska  where  those  students 
can  have  the  advantage  of  multiple  in- 
struction, different  instructors  in  dif- 
ferent types  of  courses. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  others 
may  look  at  it  in  terms  of  the  individ- 
ual homeowner  making  that  long-dis- 
tance call.  We  look  at  it  in  terms  of 
the  overall  application  of  the  technol- 
ogy of  the  21st  century  to  an  area  that 
is  still  very  rural  and  wants  to  be  part 
of  the  21st  century. 
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I  believe  we  need  more  time  to  look 
at  this,  and  I  think  the  people  who 
want  to  solve  this  issue  more  than  we 
do  are  in  fact  those  who  operate  in  the 
private  sector,  because  a  telephone  in 
Miami  with  long-distance  access  cost- 
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Had  he  not  been  able  to  report  that 
bill  out  of  committee,  had  he  not 
brought  the  bill  to  the  floor,  we  would 
not  have  had  this  change  now  which 
gives  the  18-month  period  for  the  evo- 
lution of  a  survivable  and  durable  rela- 
.; w,:.„   .,f»r...   Hiioctitiirp     T   think   we 


able  in  the  contiguous  48  States  must 
be  available  to  us  also,  and  it  is  to  your 
advantage  to  do  it. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  We  are  certain 

ly — 
Mr.  STEVENS.  We  are  not  commg 
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Since  that  time,  in  checking  with 
Senator  Dole  and  others,  I  have  also 
found,  as  the  minority  leader  has,  that 
we  have  a  blanket  fog  outside  that  has 
not  been  equaled  for  a  long  time;  and 
indeed,  Natipnal  Airport  is  closed 
down,  as  are  New  York,  Philadelphia, 


morrow,    at   x   o'clock,    I    will    know 
where  to  be.  Can  we  get  that  assur- 

£LnC6? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  cannot  give  that  as- 
surance. But  I  share  the  desire  of  the 
Senator,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from   Oregon   does,   to  see  when  we 
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service  than  the  current  order  goes.  I 
l)elieve  that  if  the  heavy  population 
centers  of  the  country  take  a  look  at 
that  order,  they,  too.  will  understand 
why  It  Is  necessary  to  have  a  universal 
service  concept  for  teleconununlca- 
tlons,  particularly  as  we  go  Into  the 
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I  believe  we  need  more  time  to  look 
at  this,  and  I  think  the  people  who 
want  to  solve  this  issue  more  than  we 
do  are  in  fact  those  who  operate  in  the 
private  sector,  because  a  telephone  in 
Miami  with  long-distance  access  cost- 
ing $2  a  month  is  not  of  any  use  to  a 
mother  of  a  serviceman  who  is  in  Una- 
lakleet  until  there  is  a  way  to  get  to 
Unalakleet 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  agree. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  a  universal  serv- 
ice concept  that  we  want  to  see  enun- 
ciated by  the  FCC.  If  it  is  not.  we  want 
Congress  to  insist  that  the  Federal  law- 
require  universal  service  with  postage 
stamp  rates. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  is  the 
harm-because  I  have  these  misgivings 
about  the  FCC  hopping  and  jumping 
four  times  in  13  months— in  simply 
writing  into  this  bill  and  passing  into 
law  the  order  the  FCC  is  apparently 
going  to  decide  on  tomorrow? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  my  friend 
that  the  difficulty  is  I  do  not  think  we 
can  legislate  now  in  a  manner  that  will 
be  meaningful  and  effective  and  also 
have  the  elasticity  that  an  administra- 
tive order  can  have. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  We  are  talkmg 
about  legislating  what  the  FCC  decid- 
ed on  last  week:  that  the  FCC.  will 
make  recommendations  in  December 
of  1984  and  the  decision  will  not  go 
into  effect  until  June  of  1985.  so  Con- 
gress will  have  a  chance  to  review  the 
FCC's  decision. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Right. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Now,  in  order  to 
make  sure  they  do  that,  what  is  wrong 
with  simply  passing  a  statute  that  says 
that  is  what  they  shall  do?  We  are  not 
going  to  try  to  legislate  the  substance 
of  it.  just  legislate  their  order  and 
guarantee  that  Congress  has  6  months 
review. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  1  say  to  my  friend 
that  having  watched  this  with  the  rate 
board    that    the    FCC    created-and 
there  was  an  Alaska  member  on  that 
board  who  kept  at  least  this  Senator 
informed   as   to   what   the   FCC   was 
looking    at    and    what    options    were 
available— looking  now  ahead  at  this 
18-month  period.   I  believe  the  FCC 
itself  by  virtue  of  the  hearings  that  it 
will  hold  and  the  hearings  that  the 
Senators  committee   and   the   House 
committee  will  hold,  will  modify  its  de- 
cision in  a  way  that  were  we  to  put  the 
decision    into    legislation,    we    would 
then  have  the  burden  of  changing  the 
legislative     framework     rather     than 
having   the   administrative   procedure 
bring  about  the  natural  evolution  of  a 
meaningful  FCC  order. 

I  think  the  FCC  has  shown  now  on 
three  occasions  that  it  realizes  that 
those  of  us  who  are  elected  represent- 
atives of  our  people  are  also  trying  to 
find  a  workable  system  to  survive  after 
divestiture.  I  want  to  see  that  evolu- 
tion take  place.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  for  having  done  what  he  has. 


Had  he  not  been  able  to  report  that 
bill  out  of  committee,  had  he  not 
brought  the  bill  to  the  floor,  we  would 
not  have  had  this  change  now  which 
gives  the  18-month  period  for  the  evo- 
lution of  a  survivable  and  durable  rela- 
tionship after  divestiture.  I  think  we 
ought  to  let  that  period  start  to  run 
now. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  happens  if 
we  adjourn  in  late  August  and  then  in 
mid-September  the  FCC  changes  its 
order  and  says  we  have  decided  to  put 
the  access  charges  into  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  suggest  that  we  can 
obtain  a  written  commitment  from  the 
Chairman  as  to  what  will  happen.  The 
FCC  has  kept  its  word.  It  has  kept 
faith  with  the  Congress.  I  think  we 
ought  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  that 
faith.  Again.  I  tell  my  friend  that  my 
experience,  and  I  am  sure  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Senator,  is  that  the  fastest 
way  to  get  action  out  of  Congress  is  to 
have  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment totally  break  its  commitment  to 
Congress.  If  it  says  that  we  have  18 
months.  I  think  we  have  18  months, 
because  if  we  do  not  have  18  months— 
we  do  not  need  to  finish  that  sentence, 
do  we? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  us  put  it  the 
other  way  around  in  terms  of  chang- 
ing commitments.  What  the  FCC  did 
say  initially  was  this  is  going  into 
effect  January  1.  1984.  There  is  not 
going  to  be  any  change.  We  are  not 
going  to  be  politicized  on  this.  This  is 
our  decision.  If  we  change-I  will 
quote  the  Chairman— "It  is  an  eco- 
nomic Lebanon."  They  said  to  Con- 
gress, "we  are  not  going  to  change  it." 
and  they  changed  it. 

Now.  they  changed  it  once.  They  can 
change  again.  But  I  am  not  sure  there 
is  any  point  in  pursuing  this.  All  I  sug- 
gest is  that  both  my  good  friend  from 
Alaska  and  I  should  not  pursue  too 
strenuously  that  we  be  equally  treated 
in  the  union. 

As  my  good  friend  is  aware,  all  of 
the  States  in  the  West,  comparatively 
speaking,  receive  more  money  from 
the  Federal  Government  than  we  pay 
into  it.  I  am  not  sure  we  want  to  get 
into  that  fullscale  argument. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  back  up  on 
that.  The  Pony  Express  cost  the  East 
more  than  it  did  the  West. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  not  com- 
plaining. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  what  built  the 
capital  structure  of  the  East?  It  was 
the  development  of  the  West. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  not  com- 
plaining about  the  present  system  at 
all.  I  want  to  keep  that  system. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  come  from  a  State 
that  is  currently  supplying  one-eighth 
of  the  oil.  will  supply  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  gas,  and  in  time  will  supply 
over  half  of  the  timber  of  the  United 
States.  If  that  is  to  be  developed,  the 
communications  system  that  is  avail- 


able in  the  contiguous  48  States  must 
be  available  to  us  also,  and  it  is  to  your 
advantage  to  do  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  We  are  certain- 
ly  

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  are  not  coming 

here  as  a  beggar. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  We  are  certainly 
on  the  same  wavelength.  That  is  why  I 
do  not  want  to  have  water  fees  placed 
on  inland  waters  and  other  things  to 
destroy  the  present  system. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Who  has  the  floor? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
noor? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  my 
good  friend. 

Mr.   BYRD.   Mr.   President.   I   have 
asked    the    Senator    from    Alaska    to 
yield  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  my 
in   turn   asking   the   majority   leader 
that  there  be  no  vote  today  on  this 
matter  or  on  any  procedural  matter 
pertaining  thereto  for  the   following 
reasons:  I  have  on  my  side  some  Sena- 
tors who  want  to  speak  on  this  issue.  I 
do    not    know    which    side    they    are 
taking,  whether  they  are  opponents  or 
proponents  of  the  measure.  But  I  un- 
derstand  that   National   Airport    has 
been  closed   because   of   fog.   One   of 
these    Senators    has    had    his    plane 
turned  back.  Another  one  cannot  get 
here  because  of  that.  I  have  four  Sena- 
tors who  have  indicated  their  desire 
that  no  vote  occur  today,  for  reasons 
beyond  their  control,  as  I  say. 

I  hope  that  if  it  is  within  the  power 
of  the  majority  leader— I  should  not 
quite  say  that;  it  is  within  his  power, 
but  if  he  could  be  persuaded  not  to  let 
a  vote  occur  today,  it  would  certainly 
accommodate  these  Senators  on  the 
minority  side  who  wish  to  be  here  and 
who  because  of  weather  conditions 
cannot  be  here  and  who  have  tried  to 
get  here  in  the  one  instance  and  have 
had  the  plane  turned  back.  We  would 
very  much  appreciate  that,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  could  see  it  his  way  to  ac- 
commodate us. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
ferred   privately    with    the    minority 
leader  a  moment  ago,  after  it  appeared 
that  we  were  about  to  have  a  vote  on 
the  motion  to  proceed,  which  is  per- 
fectly fine  with  me.  It  was  my  motion. 
But  I  had  notations  that  I  was  aware 
of  on  our  calendar  that  a  number  of 
Senators  wished  to  be  present  on  the 
floor  and  heard  before  a  vote  occurred 
on  or  in  relation  to  that  motion. 


Since  that  time,  in  checking  with 
Senator  Dole  and  others,  I  have  also 
found,  as  the  minority  leader  has,  that 
we  have  a  blanket  fog  outside  that  has 
not  been  equaled  for  a  long  time;  and 
indeed.  National  Airport  is  closed 
down,  as  are  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Chicago. 

We  have  a  number  of  Senators  who 
are  away  from  the  city  and  who  had 
planned  to  be  here  today.  I  am  advised 
by  our  cloakroom  officials  that  we 
have  two  Senators  who  have  called  in, 
specifically  saying  they  are  stranded 
and  hoping  this  matter  would  not  be 
determined  today,  because  they  wish 
to  speak. 

There  is  no  way  I  can  guarantee  that 
there  will  be  no  v^te.  For  example,  if  a 
tabling  motion  is  made,  it  is  not  debat- 
able, of  course,  and  there  would  be  a 
vote  on  that.  But  I  hope  that  would 
not  occur.  I  hope  we  can  continue  with 
an  orderly  debate  on  this  motion  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day  and  that  we 
could  give  Members  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard. 

What  I  would  propose  to  do  in  order 
to  facilitate  that,  is  to  suggest  that  we 
conclude  activities  of  the  Senate  today 
about  5  o'clock,  perhaps  4:30. 

There  is  another  problem,  however, 
and  I  should  like  to  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Senators  who  are  interested. 
Tomorrow  is  the  state  of  the  Union 
message.  I  have  not  yet  reached  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  find  out  what  their  plans  may 
be.  but  the  preliminary  recommenda- 
tion by  our  security  people  is  that  we 
convene  as  late  as  possible  in  order  to 
give  the  security  people  adequate  time 
to  prepare  the  Capitol  and  specifically 
the  House  Chamber  for  the  state  of 
the  Union  address  tomorrow  night. 
That  is  an  important  thing  to  do.  con- 
sidering that  there  will  be  so  much  of 
the  Government  present  in  one  place 
and  at  one  time. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  in  par- 
ticular, that  if  we  finish  tonight  at 
4:30  or  5  o'clock,  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  we  will  not  come  in  tomor- 
row until  3  p.m.  or  later,  in  order  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  securi- 
ty people  to  do  what  they  must  do  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  desire  to  table  this  motion.  I 
am  not  going  to  make  any  motion  to 
table  it.  To  the  extent  that  Senators 
want  to  talk.  I  am  prepared  to  talk, 
and  I  suggest  that  we  stay  today  as 
long  as  the  leaders  think  we  should. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wonder  if  the 
majority  leader  could  give  us  an  ap- 
proximate time  when  we  might  vote.  I 
have  an  office  stacked  up  with  work, 
and  I  am  not  getting  anything  done  by 
sitting  here  on  the  floor.  If  we  can 
know  that  it  might  be  the  day  after  to- 


morrow,   at   X   o'clock,    I    will    know 
where  to  be.  Can  we  get  that  assur- 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  cannot  give  that  as- 
surance. But  I  share  the  desire  of  the 
Senator,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  does,  to  see  when  we 
could  get  a  vote.  I  hope  that,  later 
today,  those  who  oppose  this  meas- 
ure—that is,  the  motion  to  proceed— 
might  confer,  maybe  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  and  others,  and  we  could 
arrive  at  a  time  when  there  might  be  a 
vote.  Maybe  we  cannot  arrive  at  a 
time. 

What  I  am  working  toward  is  this: 
Based  on  the  weather  circumstances 
as  they  now  obtain,  based  on  the  rep- 
resentations made  by  the  minority 
leader,  and  based  on  the  representa- 
tions I  have  received  on  our  own  ab- 
sentees because  of  the  weather,  I  urge 
Senators  not  to  precipitate  a  vote 
today;  and  the  only  thing  that  would 
do  that  would  be  a  tabling  motion. 

I  am  prepared  to  say  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Senate  will  conclude  its 
debate  on  this  motion  about  4:30  and 
that  we  will  go  out  about  5  o'clock. 

The  time  for  convening  tomorrow 
will  depend  on  the  hour  that  our  secu- 
rity people  may  recommend,  but  it  will 
be  late  in  the  day.  My  guess  is  that  it 
will  be  Thursday  before  we  get  a 
chance  to  deal  with  this  issue. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

I  understand  the  weather,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  we  might  move  to  Arizona. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  is  more  air  in 
the  water  here  than  there  is  on  the 
ground  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  do  not  need 
it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  consider- 
ation of  the  request  that  came  from 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  so  graciously 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  suggested 
moving  the  Capitol,  and  I  could 
pursue  that  at  length,  but  I  have  de- 
cided not  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  close  my  com- 
ments here  today,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
am  one  who  would  like  to  see  us  take 
the  time  available  now  and  pursue 
even  further  the  work  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee  has  done  so  far.  I 
hope  we  will  vote,  and  I  will  support 
proceeding  with  this  matter. 

It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  before 
the  final  vote  on  the  measure  is  taken, 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  substitute  or 
concept  could  be,  and  I  hope  would  be, 
referred  to  the  Commerce  Committee 
for  hearings,  before  it  really  comes  to- 
a  final  vote  on  the  floor. 

We  want  the  FCC  to  go  further  in 
protecting   the   concept   of   universal 


service  than  the  current  order  goes.  I 
believe  that  if  the  heavy  population 
centers  of  the  country  take  a  look  at 
that  order,  they.  too.  will  understand 
why  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  universal 
service  concept  for  telecommunica- 
tions, particularly  as  we  go  into  the 
21st  century. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator consider  introducing  that  resolu- 
tion, when  he  does  introduce  it,  for  im- 
mediate consideration,  or  would  he 
want  to  have  hearings  on  it? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  intend  to  introduce  it  as  as  a 
separate  resolution. 

I  hope  that  other  Members  who  are 
interested  in  pursuing  this  concept 
will  work  with  me  and  my  staff  and 
perhaps  evolve  a  resolution  that  will 
express  more  of  a  consensus  of  the 
Senate  than  my  first  attempt  would.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  matter 
would  go  to  the  Commerce  Committee; 
that  we  would  agree  that  in  view  of 
the  action  that  has  taken  place  since 
we  adjourned  last  fall,  it  would  be  in 
order  for  us  to  reexamine  this  whole 
issue  and  hold  some  hearings  and 
pursue  it. 

However.  I  should  like  us  at  least  to 
have  something  on  the  floor  that  ex- 
pressed the  tentative  consensus  of  the 
Senate  with  regard  to  what  the  FCC 
ought  to  address.  I  would  not  want  to 
substitute  this  and  pass  it  now. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  some- 
thing we  do  not  want  to  happen. 

I  promise  the  Senator  that  if  he  sub- 
mits this  resolution,  my  Subcommittee 
on  Communications  will  hold  immedi- 
ate hearings  on  it,  possibly  within  the 
next  week,  and  see  what  we  can  come 
to  in  the  way  of  a  resolution. 

We  want  to  prevent  anything  that 
might  pass  on  this  floor  that  could  be 
construed  as  legislation  considered  by 
the  Senate,  thereby  having  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  House,  which  has 
already  passed  a  bill  which  is  as  un- 
workable as  anything  we  have  ever 
sc6n. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  that  it 
be  appropriately  referred. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  is  printed 
later  in  the  Record  under  resolutions 
submitted.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  this  matter  comes 
to  the  point  where  it  appears  that  the 
bill  would  come  to  a  vote,  it  would  be 
my  purpose  to  try  to  work  out  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  substitute. 

I  would  prefer  to  do  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  has  stated  and  hold 
hearings  to  make  certain  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  whole  country  are 
served  by  the  process  we  are  going 
through  now. 

Although  I  do  try  to  articulate  the 
point  of  view  of  the  rural  States,  be- 
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cause  of  my  State,  I  want  the  Senate 
to  know  that  we  are  cognizant  that 
telecommunications  works  both  ways. 
At  the  same  time  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  we  have  access  to  the  total 
communications  system  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  We  are  not  just 
talking  about  long-distance  calls  but 


of  telecommunications  policy  against  a 
set  of  policy  goals.  They  are  goals  I 
seek  most  sincerely.  They  are  goals,  I 
hope,  many  of  my  colleagues  share. 

How  do  we,  first  and  foremost,  pre- 
serve universal  service?  How  do  we 
insure  that  virtually  everyone  in  our 
Nation  can  tie  into  the  most  important 


the  past  year.  Back  in  the  spring  of 
last  year,  I  was  one  to  sound  the  warn- 
ing. At  the  time,  we  were  faced  with 
the  filing  of  requests  for  monumental 
rate  increases  on  the  local  level,  in- 
creases, I  might  add,  that  would  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  not  by  Congress, 
not  by  the  FCC.  but  by  State  utility 
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would  rise  to  equal  levels  by  1990.  The 
problem  was  that  they  would  still  com- 
mence in  1984,  when  local  rate  hikes 
seemed  destined  to  be  most  harsh.  The 
Commission  gave  States  as  well  as 
telephone  companies  an  option  to  seek 
waivers  of  access  charges  for  people 
who  could  not  afford  them. 
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The  Commission  would  solicit  com-    layed  things  until  April.  If  the  case  for 
ments  from  all  quarters.  the  tariffs  has  still  not  been  made,  the 

And  the  Commission  would  conclude    Commission  should  delay  them  even 
its    proceeding    in    December.    That 
would  provide  Congress  still  6  months 
to  exercise  its  oversight  function. 

The  Commission  proposed  the  cre- 
ation of  a  mandatory  system  of  ra^e 


further. 

It  is  our  appropriate  role,  I  think,  to 
maintain  strict  oversight.  It  is  our  job 
to  set  our  clear  principles  and  guide- 
lines. 
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cause  of  my  State.  I  want  the  Senate 
to  know  that  we  are  co^mizant  that 
telecommunications  works  both  ways. 
At  the  same  time  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  we  have  access  to  the  total 
communications  system  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  We  are  not  just 
talking  about  long-distance  calls  but 
about  using  telecommunications  to 
modernize  the  whole  educational 
system. 

I  could  talk  at  length  at)out  the 
health  system  of  my  State  which  uses 
telecommunications  to  instruct  health 
aides  in  remote  villages  and  to  take 
care  of  emergencies.  All  those  things 
are  involved  in  the  outcome  of  this  di- 
vestiture, and  they  are  related  in  the 
long  run  to  the  revenue  base  that  I 
mentioned  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  They  are  not  directly  affected 
by  the  current  position  of  divestiture. 
In  the  long  run.  they  will  be.  unless 
the  concept  of  universal  service  at  af- 
fordable rates  is  pursued  by  the  FCC 
in  the  aftermath  of  divestiture.  That 
is  my  goal. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  consider- 
ation, and  I  also  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
less  than  1  month  ago.  this  Nation  em- 
barked down  a  new  road  in  telecom- 
munication policy.  The  decision  was 
made,  by  the  administration  and  the 
courts,  to  break  up  AT&T.  And  this 
month,  that  decision  became  effective. 

Today,  the  Senate  is  faced  with  the 
question.  Is  now  the  time  to  legislate? 
Given  what  has  happened  and  is  hap- 
pening in  the  courts,  at  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  at  the 
State  public  utility  boards,  and  in  the 
marketplace— we  must  ask.  Is  now  the 
time  for  the  Senate  to  express  itself 
through  statute? 

Or.  Mr.  President,  is  it  more  appro- 
priate, given  recent  developments  and 
given  the  state  of  our  own  knowledge, 
for  the  Senate  to  exercise  its  oversight 
role,  and  express  itself  through  a  reso- 
lution in  support  of  certain  principles. 

Mr.  President,  a  short  time  ago.  I 
would  have  answered  the  question  I 
pose  today  differently.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  best  serve  the  public  by 
staying  our  hand  if  the  FCC  confirms 
its  order  on  Wednesday.  We  have  seen 
the  FCC  make  substantial  corrections 
in  its  decision  in  response  to  congres- 
sional concerns  .  .  .  concerns  I  joined 
in  expressing  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, including,  notably,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. In  light  of  these  corrections,  if 
confirmed.  I  say.  now,  the  time  is  to 
step  back. 

In  my  view.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  should  test  the  implementation 


of  telecommunications  policy  against  a 
set  of  policy  goals.  They  are  goals  I 
seek  most  sincerely.  They  are  goals.  I 
hope,  many  of  my  colleagues  share. 

How  do  we.  first  and  foremost,  pre- 
serve universal  service?  How  do  we 
insure  that  virtually  everyone  in  our 
Nation  can  tie  into  the  most  important 
information  network  of  the  informa- 
tion age— the  telephone  system? 

This  Nation  has  achieved  virtually 
universal  service,  through  its  method 
of  telephone  regulation  and  through 
direct  subsidy  of  rural  telephone  sys- 
tems. That  is  an  achievement  we  must 
not  lose.  Indeed,  we  should  build  on  it. 
To  provide  not  just  basic  voice  service 
to  millions  of  Americans,  but  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  variety  and  versa- 
tility of  new  services  they  themselves 
cannot  imagine,  but  services  which 
will  become  as  essential  to  the  man 
and  woman  of  the  future  as  the  basic 
voice  service  is  today. 

How  do  we  insure  that  the  many 
hard-working  men  and  women  who 
have  been  shifted  around  in  this  giant 
shell  game  of  a  divestiture  retain  the 
employee  benefits  they  have  spent 
years  to  accrue? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  dedicated  men  and  women  who.  by 
and  large,  have  been  skeptical  of  what 
is  happening,  but  who  have,  as  best 
they  can,  made  a  wrenching  transi- 
tion. In  the  very  least,  these  people  de- 
serve the  assurance  that  the  pension 
benefits  that  they  have  acquired  will 
remain  with  them,  as  additional  ad- 
justments are  made,  as  surely  they 
will  take  place. 

Mr.  President,  how  do  we  insure  that 
as  we  bind  our  Nation  in  a  newly  regu- 
lated telecommunications  network,  we 
treat  all  regions  of  our  Nation  fairly? 
That  means,  how  do  we  insure  that 
the  rural  areas  of  our  country  are 
served,  without  unfairly  burdening 
areas  with  efficient  systems?  How  do 
we  insure  that  those  who  receive  help 
are  those  who  need  it?  How  do  we 
insure  that  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
western States,  most  of  which,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  provide  telephone 
service  more  efficiently  thsm  others, 
actually  enjoy  the  benefits  of  their 
comparative  advantage.  Certainly  they 
pay  for  their  disadvantages  in  the  cost 
of  heating,  light,  and  power. 

How  do  we  insure  that  regulation 
works  where  regulation  must  work, 
where  markets  are  not  yet  competi- 
tive, where  the  dominant  or  bottle- 
neck carrier  threatens  to  stifle  compe- 
tition rather  than  promote  it? 

How  do  we  insure  that  competition 
and  deregulation  work  successfully  in 
giving  birth  to  new  technologies,  to 
new  innovations  that  we  hope  ulti- 
mately, will  lead  to  lower  costs,  to 
higher  productivity,  for  the  benefit  of 
residential  and  business  consumers 
alike? 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  some 
discussion  of  the  FCC's  decisions  over 


the  past  year.  Back  in  the  spring  of 
last  year,  I  was  one  to  sound  the  warn- 
ing. At  the  time,  we  were  faced  with 
the  filing  of  requests  for  monumental 
rate  increases  on  the  local  level,  in- 
creases, I  might  add,  that  would  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  not  by  Congress, 
not  by  the  FCC,  but  by  State  utility 
boards  over  which  we  had  no  control. 

At  the  time,  we  were  faced  with  an 
FCC  that  in  February  1983  had  pro- 
posed imposing  access  charges  of  $2  to 
$4  a  month  on  every  residential  cus- 
tomer, starting  this  very  month  of 
January. 

At  the  time,  we  were  faced  with  an 
FCC  that,  in  conjunction  with  a  joint 
board,  had  proposed  systemwide  subsi- 
dies for  local  telephone  companies 
with  high  costs,  regardless  of  the 
depth  of  need  of  individual  subscrib- 
ers. Meanwhile,  it  gave  little  consider- 
ation to  the  prospect  that  poor,  unem- 
ployed, or  elderly  telephone  custom- 
ers, served  by  relatively  low-cost  sys- 
tems, might  still  have  trouble  paying 
rising  phone  bills. 

At  the  time,  I  said,  the  FCC  was 
moving  too  fast.  The  FCC  was  moving 
without  adequate  information.  Not 
only  was  the  FCC  moving  ahead  with- 
out all  the  answers,  they  had  not  even 
asked  all  the  right  questions. 

I  proposed  a  relatively  simple  bill.  I 
proposed  in  S.  1677  a  1-year  moratori- 
um in  the  imposition  of  access 
charges.  I  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
targeted  assistance  program  for  the 
poor,  elderly,  and  unemployed  who 
could  not  afford  telephone  service,  to 
insure  that  they  retained  basic  lifeline 
service  in  the  wake  of  unavoidable  rate 
increases. 

Why  a  moratorium?  To  enable  the 
Commission  and  Congress  to  ask  the 
questions  that  had  to  be  asked  and  to 
get  the  answers  that  were  needed. 

We  need  time  to  see  what  the  scope 
of  rate  increases  will  be  on  the  local 
level  and  what  the  added  burden  of 
access  charges  would  be. 

We  need  time  to  investigate  the 
threat  of  bypass.  How  likely  are 
people  going  to  build  private  networks, 
bypassing  the  public  network,  if  we  do 
not  offer  them  service  priced  close  to 
cost? 

We  need  time  to  ease  the  pain  of  ad- 
justment. For  better  or  worse,  our 
Nation  is  headed  down  the  road  that 
began  with  divestiture  and  will  be 
marked  by  competition.  But  no  one 
said  how  fast  we  had  to  travel.  No  one 
said  we  had  to  travel  at  break-neck 
speed,  with  too  little  regard  for  those 
who  might  be  left  behind. 

Mr.  President,  in  July,  the  FCC 
issued  a  reconsideration  of  its  earlier 
decision.  Certain  favorable  changes 
were  made,  but  not  enough.  The  Com- 
mission proposed  that  access  charges 
on  residential  customers  start  out  at 
$2  a  month  and  at  $6  a  month  for 
business    customers.    Gradually    they 


would  rise  to  equal  levels  by  1990.  The 
problem  was  that  they  would  still  com- 
mence in  1984,  when  local  rate  hikes 
seemed  destined  to  be  most  harsh.  The 
Commission  gave  States  as  well  as 
telephone  companies  an  option  to  seek 
waivers  of  access  charges  for  people 
who  could  not  afford  them. 

But,  one  reading  of  the  Commis- 
sion's order  made  clear  that  this  was  a 
sop.  As  the  Commission  said,  "It  is,  of 
course,  conceivable  that  a  small  minor- 
ity of  subscribers  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  a  charge  that  does  not  reflect 
average  costs."  Conceivable?  Conceiva- 
ble? I  would  say  it  is  a  virtual  certain- 
ty. For  those  people,  lifeline  should 
not  be  an  option.  It  should  be  a  man- 
date. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee took  up  S.  1660,  which  was 
sponsored  at  the  time  by  the  conmiit- 
tee  chairman.  Senator  Packwood,  and 
many  others.  That  bill,  in  its  original 
form,  was  far  reaching  in  its  impact, 
more  far  reaching  than  most  of  us 
were  prepared  to  support. 

The  committee  opted  for  a  more 
modest  approach.  Initially,  it  adopted, 
by  a  vote  of  9  to  6,  a  substitute  I  of- 
fered that  would  have  delayed  the 
FCC's  decision  for  1  year. 

The  committee  later  reconsidered  its 
decision  and  opted  for  a  2-year  mora- 
torium. It  adopted  provisions  intended 
to  insure  that  Congress  was  in  the  po- 
sition to  exercise  effective  oversight  of 
the  Commission.  It  required  submis- 
sion of  FCC  proposals  well  in  advance 
of  proposed  implementation;  9  months 
in  advance.  It  made  changes  in  the 
Commission's  proposed  methods  of  in- 
suring universal  service.  It  focused  sys- 
temwide subsidies  to  those  telephone 
companies  whose  costs  were  due  to  the 
company's  small  size  and  its  rural 
character.  It  created  a  Federal  lifeline 
program  that  would  provide  an  added 
measure  of  assistance  to  those  who 
could  not  afford  to  retain  basic  tele- 
phone service,  regardless  of  where 
they  lived. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  this  bill  we  have 
before  us  today.  Essentially,  it  is  this 
bill  that  has  been  adopted  in  large 
measure  by  the  Commission  in  its  ten- 
tative decision  of  last  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  to  see 
the  Commission  respond  to  the  clear 
sentiment  of  the  committee,  as  ex- 
pressed in  our  legislation. 

The  Commission  agreed  to  postpone 
access  charges  until  June  1985.  That  is 
some  18  months  later  than  its  original 
schedule. 

The  Commission  pledged  that  in  no 
event  would  such  charges  exceed  $4 
per  month  before  1990.  That  is  a  far 
cry  from  $4  a  month  in  1984.  Savings 
to  consumers  in  those  years  could 
amount  to  well  over  $200. 

The  Commission  would  conduct  an 
appropriate  study  of  the  threat  of 
bypass. 


The  Commission  would  solicit  com- 
ments from  all  quarters. 

And  the  Commission  would  conclude 
its  proceeding  in  December.  That 
would  provide  Congress  still  6  months 
to  exercise  its  oversight  function. 

The  Conunission  proposed  the  cre- 
ation of  a  mandatory  system  of  ra«^e 
relief  for  the  poor. 

The  Commission  proposed  enhanced 
relief  for  the  smallest,  rural  telephone 
companies,  where  relief  is  most 
needed. 

Yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
noted  that  without  the  pressure  from 
Congress,  and  I  quote  him  here, 
"Without  the  pressure  from  Congress 
the  FCC  would  never  have  changed." 

Mr.    PACKWOOD.    Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
interrupt  the  Senator  to  interject  that 
it   was   a  paraphrasing   of  what   the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  said  when  he  said 
"Yes,  the  decision  is  political."  They 
needed  to  make  this  decision  last  week 
in  order  to  forestall  the  action  we  take 
now.  He  conceded  that  it  was  pressure 
from  Congress  that  caused  the  change. 
Mr.    LAUTENBERG.    I    thank    the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not.  however,  see 
that  as  a  reason  to  belittle  or  reject 
what  the  Commission  has  done. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  FCC  admit- 
ted to  the  Washington  Post,  "We  are 
sensitive,"  he  said,  "to  what  the  Con- 
gress is  thinking." 
Well,  it  is  about  time. 
I  thought  our  goal  all  along  was  to 
change  the  Commission's  course,  and 
change  it  we  have. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  expressed  fear  that  the 
Commission  may  again  revise  its  deci- 
sion. Mr.  I»resident.  I  hope  that  the 
FCC  has  gotten  our  message,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  have.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  put  ourselves  in  a  legislative 
straitjacket  out  of  mistrust  for  the 
FCC. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  independ- 
ent regulatory  agencies  because  Con- 
gress is  not  equipped  to  undertake  de- 
tailed ratemaking  proceedings  on  a 
day-to-day  basis.  The  FCC  is  better 
suited  to  respond  to  problems  as  they 
&ris6. 

Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of 
special  access  tariffs.  Certainly  Con- 
gress did  not  know  Isist  summer  that 
rate  increases  requested  would  be  so 
high,  threatening  the  viability  of  a  va- 
riety of  networks  utilizing  private 
lines,  from  the  networks  of  RCA  and 
Western  Union,  to  the  network  that 
serves  a  national  system  of  interli- 
brary  loans. 

At  least  so  far,  the  Commission  has 
responded  appropriately,  I  think,  by 
suspending  those  tariffs,  pending  fur- 
ther review.  I  have  no  cause  to  criti- 
cize the  Commission  because  they  de- 


layed things  until  April.  If  the  case  for 
the  tariffs  has  still  not  been  made,  the 
Commission  should  delay  them  even 
further. 

It  is  our  appropriate  role,  I  think,  to 
maintain  strict  oversight.  It  is  our  job 
to  set  our  clear  principles  and  guide- 
lines. 

Mr.  President,  the  FCC  will  finalize 
its  order  tomorrow.  Many  of  our  col- 
leagues would  like  to  wait  for  the  FCC 
to  act  tomorrow  before  considering 
the  bill.  I  support  that  position.  If  the 
FCC  confirms  its  order,  as  it  is  expect- 
ed to  do.  I  will  urge  us  to  put  the  legis- 
lation aside. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  hoped  at  this 
point  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  be  present  on  the  floor  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  me  about 
the  prospects  for  separate  legislation 
regarding  the  issue  of  pension  porta- 
bility rights  for  employees  affected  by 
divestiture.  I  spoke  to  him  earlier  in 
the  day  on  this,  and  I  understand  him 
to  be  as  committed  as  I  to  resolving 
this  issue  early  in  this  session.  At  the 
moment,  unfortunately,  he  is  chairing 
hearings  at  the  Finance  Committee. 
However,  I  do  want  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  Senator  Dole  and  I  are 
seeking  assurances  on  this  score,  and  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  com- 
mitted to  addressing  the  pension  issue 
early  this  session,  on  a  vehicle  that 
will  find  itself  moving  from  the  Cap- 
itol down  Permsylvania  Avenue  to  the 
White  House. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  em- 
ployees of  companies  affected  by  the 
AT&T  divestiture  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  protecting  their  hard- 
earned  pension  rights.  The  consent 
decree  implementing  the  divestiture 
contained  unsatisfactory  provisions  on 
that  score.  Because  the  issue  was  ad- 
dressed in  the  consent  decree.  Federal 
legislation  is  necessary  to  modify  it. 
No  Federal  money  is  involved.  And  I 
have  been  personally  assured  that  offi- 
cials at  AT&T  and  many  of  the  Bell 
operating  companies  understand  the 
need  for  such  legislation  and  would 
not  oppose  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
seek  the  Senator  from  Kansas  out 
later  to  see  what  progress  he  has  made 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

•  In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  have  been 
able  to  work  on  this  issue  in  the  com- 
mittee chaired  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  Each  and  every  member  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  exhibited 
extreme  diligence  and  perseverence 
during  our  consideration  of  S.  1660. 

Although  we  may  be  on  separate 
sides  of  the  issue  today,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  deserves  consider- 
able credit  for  moving  the  FCC  toward 
a  more  reasoned  position  on  these 
issues.  Senator  Goldwater.  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  contributed  his 
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considerable  expertise  at  every  step  of 
the  way.  Senators  Ford.  Inouye,  Long. 
Gorton.  Exon.  and  every  member  of 
the  committee  deserves  credit  for  the 
favorable  outcome  at  the  FCC.  For 
me.  it  has  been  a  valuable  experience 
at  seeing  the  Senate  effectively  exer- 
cise its  oversight  responsibility. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  with  Senator  Dole  and  me 
on  the  resolution  that  I  hoped  would 
be  introduced  today,  but  perhaps  will 
be  when  we  reconvene  on  Thursday 
and  vote  at  that  point  on  what  I  be- 
lieve will  be  a  tabling  motion  that  will 
be  offered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey.  I  might  say  that 
without  his  help  I  think  we  would 
have  had  no  bill  out  of  committee. 
What  effect  having  the  bill  out  of 
committee  has  on  the  FCC  is  problem- 
atical, but  I  have  to  assume  it  may 
have  some  effect. 

There  is  only  one  area  that  he  and  I 
diverge.  Having  been  here  almost  15 
years  I  always  feel  more  comfortable, 
when  I  want  to  achieve  something,  if 
it  is  written  in  law  rather  than  left  to 
administrative  discretion.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that.  Administrators 
change,  Commissioners  change,  on  oc- 
casion Presidents  change,  and  you 
may  not  get  the  same  decision  and  you 
may  not  get  the  same  action  out  of 
other  Commissioners  or  another  Com- 
mission that  you  are  getting  now.  But 
that  is  the  only  place  the  Senator  and 
I  differ. 

I.  too.  had  hoped  we  would  work  out 
the  problem  of  portability.  We  could 
have  with  this  bill.  We  will  get  it. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  communication 
workers  that  they  have  been  very  fair, 
very  open  on  this,  and  they  have  la- 
bored hard  on  this  bill.  They  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  credit.  I  will  say  this:  I  do 
not  think  this  issue  is  going  to  go 
away.  Barring  an  unforeseen  circum- 
stance, the  position  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  will  not 
change.  I  think  the  President  is  going 
to  be  reelected.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  the  same  Commissioners,  absent 
perhaps  one  or  two.  and  no  change  in 
their  philosophy.  And  when  the  FCC 
decision  comes  next  year,  the  basis  of 
their  decision  is  going  to  be  roughly 
the  same  as  the  basis  of  their  decision 
this  year. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  just  want  to 
note  that  my  silence  does  not  mean  I 
am  agreeing  with  his  view. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  was  hoping  I 
might  trap  the  Senator  with  the 
common-law  assumption  that  silence  is 
acquiescence.  I  can  see.  even  though 


my   distinguished   colleague   is   not  a 
lawyer,  he  is  trained  in  our  tactics. 

All  I  want  to  say  is  that  the  PCC's 
philosophy  very  simply  is  to  transfer 
roughly  $10.6  billion  of  costs  that  are 
now  levied  on  long  distance  to  local 
consumers.  I  do  not  expect  that  phi- 
losophy to  change.  It  might,  but  I  do 
not  expect  it  will  change.  And,  on  the 
average,  in  today's  dollars,  that  is 
going  to  mean  about  an  $8  increase  for 
everybody's  residential  phone  in  this 
country  and  an  additional  increase  on 
small  business.  And  so  a  year  from 
now  we  will  be  back  debating  that  phi- 
losophy. The  issue  will  be  past  the 
1984  elections,  but  the  issue  will  not  go 
away. 

Again  I  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Jersey,  who  has  been 
so  helpful  and  so  fair  and,  frankly,  so 
honest  with  me  on  this  issue.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  might  add  one 
thing  more,  if  I  might.  I  want  every- 
one to  understand  at>out  this  cost- 
based  policy.  At  the  moment,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  esti- 
mates that  about  9  percent  of  the  cost 
of  local  plant— telephone  poles  and 
wires— is  cost  needed  for  the  trarismis- 
sion  of  long-distance  phone  calls. 

As  a  rule  of  thumb,  the  percentage  is 
multiplied  by  3  and  the  subsidy  we 
have  is  about  27  percent.  Under  the 
FCC's  decision,  they  intend  to  also 
take  that  9  percent  of  cost,  cost  that 
long  distance  causes,  and  shift  that 
onto  the  backs  of  customers,  including 
homeowners  and  apartment  dwellers 
and  small  business. 

So  let  us  not  talk  about  cost  based. 
While  they  are  at  it,  the  FCC  is  not 
just  trying  to  make  the  consumer  pay 
his  or  her  own  way— even  if  they  are 
going  to  have  a  tough  time  affording 
it— the  FCC  is  also  going  to  make  the 
consumer  pick  up  part  of  the  cost  of 
long  distance  for  the  biggest  business- 
es in  this  country. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that 
working  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  been  a  learning 
experience  for  me.  a  very  helpful  one. 
I  will  be  on  guard  for  any  indication 
that  the  FCC  is  changing  its  course 
contrary  to  our  intent.  I  will  be  among 
the  first  to  bring  up  legislation.  I  am 
sure  I  will  have  his  support,  and  he 
will  have  mine,  if  the  FCC  changes  its 
course  midstream. 

I  am,  at  this  point,  still  naive 
enough.  I  guess,  to  believe  that  what  is 
being  said  is  what  is  being  meant.  I 
think  it  is  our  responsibility  to  make 
certain  of  that.  I  do  not  intend  to  re- 
linquish any  of  my  rights  as  a  Senator 
to  ask  for  a  review  or  for  legislation  if 
that  is  later  needed.  We  are  not  open- 
ing the  door  to  permit  the  FCC  to  do 
anything  they  want  without  retaining 
our  responsibility  and  our  right  of  su- 


pervision. So  we  will  be  ever  alert  and 
I  will  look  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  ring  the  bell— not  the  tele- 
phone bell— whenever  it  is  necessary.  I 
think  that  we  have  set  out  on  a  proper 
course  to  provide  balance  in  the  shar- 
ing of  the  pain  that  ensues  from  a 
breakup  that  still  mystifies  so  many  in 
our  society,  professional,  and  layman 
alike.  The  question  of  why  it  did  have 
to  be  fixed  the  way  it  has  continues  to 
be  asked.  Frankly,  I  do  not  have  the 
answer. 

But  I  do  know,  that  it  is  going  to 
cost  more  for  everybody  to  make 
phone  calls.  What  we  would  like  to  try 
to  achieve  is  a  balance  between  the 
needs  of  the  residential  subscriber  and 
the  business  community.  We  should 
work  to  enable  the  business  communi- 
ty to  make  the  most  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive use  of  one  of  this  Nation's 
greatest  resources— its  telecommunica- 
tions network.  And.  we  should  work  to 
insure  that  residential  subscribers  as 
well  can  continue  to  afford  access,  and 
can  enjoy  the  improvements  that  we 
hope  the  future  will  bring. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  from  Il- 
linois has  just  exercised  his  right  of 
friendship  and  reminded  me  that  we 
shall  be  running  out  of  time  shortly.  I 
conclude  by  saying  that  I  hope  we  can 
achieve  a  balance  under  which  the 
burdens  of  adjustment  are  borne  fairly 
by  all  the  major  elements  of  our  com- 
munity of  business  and  residential  cus- 
tomers. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

SORRY.  WRONG  NUMBER 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  univer- 
sal telephone  service  is  a  concept  and 
a  fact  of  life  in  America  that  we  all 
support.  We  have  universal  telephone 
service  in  this  great  country  of  ours, 
and  none  of  us  wants  to  jeopardize 
that  service. 

Events  have  moved  swiftly  of  late  in 
the  telephone  field.  The  public  is  con- 
fused. Congress  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  have  been, 
for  some  time,  trying  to  sort  things 
out.  We  have  all  discovered  it  is  not  an 
easy  task. 

I  appreciate  all  of  the  hard  work  and 
thought  our  colleagues  and  associates 
in  this  endeavor  have  put  forth  in  this 
effort  to  find  a  reasonable  resolution 
to  the  concerns  many  of  us  have  to 
the  proposals  being  considered.  For 
this  reason,  I  wish  today  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  some  of  my  serious  res- 
ervations about  our  moving  forward 
with  S.  1660.  My  concerns  are  long- 
standing, Mr.  President.  Indeed.  I  first 
aired  them  in  a  letter  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee  on  July  28,  1983.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  2«.  1983. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood, 

Chairman,    Committee   on   Commerce,   Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation.    U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   I   understand  that 
hearings     are    scheduled    Thursday     and 
Friday  on  impending  local  telephone  rate 
increases   and   specifically   on   Senate   Bill 
1660.  the  Universal  Telephone  Services  Act 
of  1983. 

I  will  not  be  able  to  attend  these  two  ses- 
sions, but  I  would  appreciate  your  having 
my  letter  placed  in  the  hearing  record. 

Sharing  the  commitment  of  many  of  our 
colleagues  to  universal  telephone  service.  I 
support  efforts  to  find  an  efficient,  realistic, 
fair  method  of  insuring  that  all  Americans 
will  be  able  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  worlds  best  telephone  system. 
Recent  changes  in  the  telephone  industry, 
however,  raise  complicated  issues  which 
must  be  fully  understood  before  we  act. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  that  insufficient 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  -Universal 
Telephone  Service  Act  of  1983'  (S.  1660) 
and  similar  legislation  in  both  the  Senate 
and  House.  Two  days  of  joint  hearings  on 
the  universal  service  issue  appear  to  me  to 
be  inadequate  for  this  complicated  subject. 
Two  days  of  hearings  will  not  provide  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  the  information  they 
need  concerning  the  economic  ramifications 
that  the  various  bills  will  have  on  various 
sections  of  the  country. 

At  first  glance,  the  proposed  legislation 
appears  to  penalize  Illinois  and  other  Mid- 
west states.  I  need  to  know  where  the  uni- 
versal service  funds  are  coming  from  and 
where  they  are  going.  Will  the  funds  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  needy  in  cities  such  as  Chi- 
cago or  Peoria.  Illinois?  What  are  the  views 
of  expert  economists  on  the  impact  on  con- 
sumers of  this  legislation  and  of  the  chang- 
ing telecommunications  marketplace?  Will 
other  communication  technologies,  such  as 
cable  TV.  provide  monies  to  the  universal 

funds? 

A  careful  and  thoughtful  approach  is 
needed  to  assure  availability  of  communica- 
tions services  to  all  who  want  it.  but  we 
must  also  be  sure  that  the  approach  is  eco- 
nomically fair  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
We  must  be  sure  that  we  provide  an  ap- 
proach that  encourages  economic  efficiency 
and  fairness  to  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the 
nation.  For  these  reasons.  I  urge  that  no 
legislation  be  hastily  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  facts  just  do  not  justify  Con- 
gressional action  without  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  consequences.  I  have  included  a 
breakdown  on  the  effect  of  S.  1660  on  the 
Northeast/Midwest  region  of  our  country. 

Partial  review  indicates  that  the  North- 
east/Midwest will  only  receive  8  percent  of 
the  Universal  Service  Fund  versus  approxi- 
mately 61  percent  for  the  south  and  south- 
west part  of  our  country.  Partial  figures  I 
have  received  from  my  own  state  of  Illinois 
indicate  that  approximately  $80-$90  million 
per  year  increasing  by  2-3  percent  per  year 
from  Illinois  will  be  placed  in  this  fund  and 
my  state  will  only  receive-based  on  the  for- 
mula in  S.  1660-$288.000.  and  almost  98  per- 
cent of  Illinois  will  not  even  qualify  for  any 
portion  of  that  paltry  $288,000. 

The  issues  are  complex  and  I  urge  my 
friends  on  the  Commerce  Committee  not  to 


act  quickly  in  sending  this  legislation  to  the 
Senate  floor. 
Sincerely. 

Alan  J.  Dixon. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  breakup  of  AT&T 
has  been  one  of  the  biggest  news  sto- 
ries around.  It  is  without  doubt  one  of 
the  major  events  of  our  time.  The 
complexity  of  the  issue  alone  has  led 
to  great  uncertainty  and  confusion. 
Some  have  alleged  that  there  will  be 
some  among  us  who  will  be  cut  off 
from  the  world,  unable  to  afford  basic 
phone  service.  None  of  us  wants  that. 
Some  spokesmen  assert  that  "this  bill 
will  solve  everything."  Not  all  of  us 
agree  to  that. 

Whether    or    not    the    breakup    of 
AT&T  was  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  is  no  longer  a  question  for 
debate.  I  realize  it  is  too  late  to  try  to 
put   Humpty   Dumpty   back   together 
again.  We  must  recognize  that  the  na- 
tional  and   international   economy   is 
changing    rapidly,    and    the    telecom- 
munications industry  will  play  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  in  promoting 
that    change.    Most    of   us   are    hard 
pressed  to  predict  with  any  certainty 
exactly  what  our  economy  will  look 
like  at  the  close  of  this  century.  This 
uncertainty  ought  to  make  us  all  the 
more  cautious  about  moving  forward 
with  this  legislation.  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  respond  to  a  problem  we  have 
not  even  begun  to  define.  We  need  to 
let  the  dust  settle. 

I  know  some  of  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  Chamber  today  will  list  the 
lengthy  hours  of  hearings  held  on  this 
issue.  I  remind  them  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  very  different  from  S.  898  and 
other  bills  introduced  in  previous  ses- 
sions of  Congress  and  that,  in  the  98th 
Congress,  there  was  a  sum  total  of  2 
days  of  joint  hearings  on  this  bill.  To 
this  Senator,  that  does  not  constitute 
an  exhaustive  review. 

The  issues  involved  in  this  legisla- 
tion are  very  important  to  telephone 
consumers  and  to  the  economic  future 
of  my  State  of  Illinois  and  the  Nation. 
I  have  tried  to  sort  out  these  issues 
and  to  clarify  the  key  concerns  that 
we  should  focus  on  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  found  that: 

No  one,  certainly  not  this  Senator, 

opposes  telephone  service  for  the  poor. 

No  one,  certainly  not  this  Senator, 

opposes  supporting  telephone  service 

in  rural  areas. 

No  one.  certainly  not  this  Senator, 
opposes  universal  telephone  service, 
whether  in  urban  or  rural  America. 

My  State  of  Illinois  is  an  amalgam  of 
all  these  concerns  in  urban  and  rural 
regions.  _^  ^ 

In  terms  of  our  situation  in  my  State 
vis-a-vis  the  Nation,  this  proposed  leg- 
islation promises  much  but  delivers 
little.  It  promises  support  to  urban 
areas  but  causes  urban  areas  to  pay 
more  for  both  local  and  long  distance 
services. 


Consumers  will  be  paying  more  if  we 
enact  this  legislation.  We  cannot  legis- 
late an  artificial  economy  for  an  entire 
industry  and  expect  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  higher  costs. 

Let  me  repeat,  we  cannot  legislate  an 
artificial  economy  for  an  entire  indus- 
try and  expect  to  protect  consumers 
from  higher  costs. 

Given  the  potential  magnitude  of 
this  bill  for  reshaping  the  future  of 
our  economy,  one  must  pause  to  re- 
member that  it  would  be  provident  to 
have  input  from  consumers,  from 
members  of  the  business  community, 
from  economists,  and  other  experts. 
Unfortunately,  not  all  were  asked  to 
testify.  That  alone  underscores  how 
little  we  know  about  the  so-called 
problem  we  are  addressing. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  would  have 
us  believe  that  if  we  support  this  bill, 
we  can  promise  folks  back  home  we 
have  voted  to  prevent  phone  bills  from 
increasing.  That  just  is  not  so.  Wheth- 
er or  not  we  pass  this  legislation,  or 
any  other  bill  like  it.  local  telephone 
bills  will  have  to  rise.  This  happens  for 
myriad  reasons,  only  a  small  portion 
of  which  is  related  to  the  end-user 
access  charges  that  this  bill  seeks  to 
eliminate.    End-user    access    charges 
only  cover  25  percent  of  the  costs  of 
hooking  up  a  phone  to  the  system.  So 
we  can  at  maximum,  and  with  severe 
consequences,  only  address  25  percent 
of  any  cost  increases.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  risk  undercutting  the  whole 
local   telephone  system.   We  seen   to 
forget  that  this  is  a  zero  sum  game, 
that  if  one  party  does  not  pay  into  the 
system  to  support  it.  then  it  has  to  be 
made   up   elsewhere.   Aside   from   its 
impact  upon  consumers,  this  bill  seeks 
to  shift  significant  costs  to  businesses, 
a  shift  that  comes  at  too  high  a  cost. 
If   business   users— whether   small   or 
large— drop  out  of  the  system,  we  have 
jeopardized  the  very  existence  of  the 
universal    telephone    system    we    are 
seeking  to  preserve. 

I  believe  the  recently  revised  FCC 
decision  has  eliminated  the  necessity 
of  our  moving  forward  with  legislation 
at  this  time.  I  was  one  of  the  cospon- 
sors  of  the  letter  circulated  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  be- 
cause I  felt  it  resolved  most  of  the  seri- 
ous sticking  points  with  the  FCC  deci- 
sion. It  has  slowed  the  pace  substan- 
tially, such  that  there  will  be  more 
time  to  adjust  to  changes. 

According  to  the  FCC  decision  of 
January  19.  it  will  be  June  1985. 
before  end-user  access  charges  for  resi- 
dential and  single  line  small  business 
customers  are  in  place,  and  even  then, 
they  will  be  at  a  substantially  lower 
level  than  originally  anticipated.  They 
will  be  more  on  the  order  of  50  cents 
to  $1  per  year,  with  a  cap  of  $4 
through  the  decade. 

The  Commission  also  recognizes  the 
special  problems  of  small  telephone 
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companies  operating  in  the  high-cost 
rural  areas  of  this  country,  and  will 
further  consider  whether  to  allow 
them  the  option  of  imposing  these 
charges  or  increasing  the  level  of  as- 
sistance over  and  above  the  close  to  $1 
billion  in  subsidies  directed  to  them 
through  the  high-cost  fund. 

Lastly,  the  Commission  modified  its 
earlier  decision  with  respect  to  the 
charges  levied  on  other  common  carri- 
ers for  equal  and  unequal  access  to  the 
system. 

The  Congress  now  has  ample  time  to 
review  this  situation.  Action  at  this 
time  would  he  precipitous  by  blindly 
responding  to  problems  that  are  not 
clearly  defined.  I  continue  to  have  se- 
rious concerns,  for  example,  about  the 
potential  for  bypass  systems  to  under- 
cut local  service.  Wisely,  the  Commis- 
sion has  decided  to  investigate  further 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  bypass 
problem. 

My  State  of  Illinois  is  blessed  with 
many  of  the  assets  needed  in  a  chang- 
ing economic  environment.  Today  we 
are  moving  into  the  information  age 
where  a  low-cost  telephone  network  is 
a  vital  ingredient  if  our  economy  is  to 
grow  and  prosper.  As  Lee  Selwyn  put 
it  in  his  letter  to  me  on  the  economic 
implications  of  S.  1660: 

Indeed,  telecommunications  l>ears  the 
same  relationship  to  an  information-based 
econom.v  as  transportation  does  to  a  prod- 
uct-based economy.  Artificial  mterference 
with  the  smooth  movement  of  goods  and 
sen-ices  has  far-reaching  effects  on  the 
basic  health  of  our  economic  system,  and 
the  same  is  true  for  the  transportation  of 
information  through  our  telecommunica- 
tions networks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Selwyn  s  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Economics  and  Technology.  Inc. 

Boston.  Mass..  January  10.  1984. 
Hon.  Senator  AukN  J.  Dixon. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dixon:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  January  4.  1984.  in  which 
you  requested  that  I  provide  you  with  my 
views  on  several  specific  issues  arising  in  the 
current  debate  over  the  FCCs  "Access 
Charge"  decision  and  the  pending  legisla- 
tion which  seeks  to  overturn  and'or  delay 
that  decision.  H.R.  4102  and  S.  1660.  I  share 
your  concerns  at>out  the  potential  adverse 
impact  such  legislation  will  have  upon  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  U.S.  telecommuni- 
cations industry  and  upon  the  means  by 
which  telecommunications  services  are  pur- 
chased and  used  by  business,  institutional, 
residential  and  government  consumers.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  provide 
my  thoughts  on  this  important  national 
issue. 

As  a  general  summary  of  my  views  on  the 
access  charge  issue.  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of 
an  article  I  was  invited  to  write  and  which 
appeared  in  the  November  22,  1983  Boston 
Globe.  In  addition.  I  can  offer  the  following 
specific  comments  on  the  issues  you  have 
asked  that  I  address. 


Economic  rationale  for  end-user  access 
charges 

The  national  public  telecommunications 
network  can  be  thought  of  as  consisting  of 
two  principal  elements:  ( 1 )  Access  lines  dedi- 
cated to  the  exclusive  use  of  individual  cus- 
tomers, and  (2)  Network  switching  and 
transmission  facilities  provided  as  a 
common  pool  of  resources  and  available  to 
all  customers  on  an  "as  needed"  basis. 

"Access  lines'  are  individual  pairs  of 
wires,  usually  included  in  large,  multi-wire 
cables,  which  connect  the  individual  cus- 
tomer's home  or  business  with  the  local 
telephone  company  central  office.  While  in- 
dividual customers  may  sut>scril>e  for  one  or 
more  such  access  lines,  the  facility  is  com- 
mitted to  the  exclusive  use  of  that  customer 
to  place  and  receive  telephone  calls,  and  re- 
mains exclusive  use  of  that  customer  to 
place  and  receive  telephone  calls,  and  re- 
mains in  an  'available  to  serve"  condition 
for  that  customer  when  not  actually  in  use 
during  a  telephone  call.  Consequently,  the 
investment-related  and  ongoing  operating 
costs  associated  with  this  access  line  do  not 
vary  with  the  level  of  use.  but  are  fixed  over 
a  given  period  of  time.  In  the  language  of 
the  PCC's  Access  Charge  order,  the  costs  of 
these  access  lines  are  termed  "non-traffic- 
sensitive"  (NTS)  because  they  do  not  vary 
with  the  level  of  traffic  which  each  access 
line  actually  carries. 

The  "public  switched  network"  in  its 
broadest  sense  consists  of  the  totality  of 
local  and  long  distance  switching  and  trans- 
mission facilities  which  are  used  to  connect 
the  individual  customer  access  lines.  These 
facilities  form  a  common  pool  of  resources 
which  are  available  to  all  customers,  but  are 
provided  only  as  needed  to  response  to  a  re- 
quest, conveyed  by  the  customer  by  dialing 
a  telephone  number,  that  a  particular  call 
t>e  completed..  Consequently,  the  quantity 
of  such  switching  and  transmission  facilities 
varies  with  the  volume  of  usage;  more  facili- 
ties are  required  as  the  total  volume  of 
usage  increases.  These  costs  are  termed 
"traffic-sensitive"  <TS)  because  they  vary 
with  the  volume  of  traffic  which  the  public 
network  is  called  upon  to  carry. 

Since  the  cost  of  access  varies  with  the 
numl)er  of  access  lines,  and  the  cost  of  the 
public  switched  network  varies  with  the 
amount  of  usage  carried  by  the  network's 
switching  and  transmission  resources,  an 
economically  efficient  pricing  arrangement 
would  recover  the  non-traffic-sensitive  costs 
of  access  through  a  fixed  monthly  charge 
per  access  line,  and  the  traffic-sensitive 
costs  of  the  public  network  through  per-call 
charges.  While  the  existing  pricing  scheme 
does  include  fixed  monthly  access  line 
charges  as  well  as  per-call  charges— particu- 
larly for  long  distance  calls— these  rates 
bear  little  direct  relationship  to  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  access  and  usage.  In  fact, 
usage— and  particularly  long  distance 
usage— has  been  priced  considerably  m 
excess  of  cost,  with  the  excess  revenues 
being  used  to  provide  a  subsidy  to  permit 
below-cost  pricing  of  individual  access  lines. 

Mechanically,  this  is  accomplished,  in 
part,  through  the  so-called  'Jurisdictional 
separations"  process  in  which  a  portion  of 
the  access  line  costs  are  "assigned"  to  the 
interstate  jurisdiction,  to  be  recovered 
through  interstate  long  distance  usage 
charges.  Approximately  75%  of  the  costs  of 
access  are  assigned  to  the  state  jurisdictions, 
and  are  recovered  through  a  structure  of 
local  service  access  charges  (the  basic 
monthly  local  ser\-ice  rate)  and  local  and 
intrastate  long  distance  usage  charges.  His- 


torically, the  roughly  25%  of  the  costs  of 
access  which  have  been  assigned  to  the 
interstate  jurisdiction  have  been  recovered 
entirely  throgh  usage  charges  included  in 
the  prices  of  Interstate  long  distance  calls. 
At  the  present  time.  Interstate  long  distance 
prices  Include  approximately  15  cents  per 
minute  for  the  recovery  of  non-trafflc-sensi- 
tlve  access  line  costs.  Despite  various  seman- 
tic devices  which  have  been  constructed  to 
characterize  this  in  different  terms,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  the  clear  effect  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  a  subsidy  which  flows  from  usage  to 
access.  The  current  magnitude  of  this  subsi- 
dy is  approximately  $8-billion  in  the  inter- 
state jurisdiction;  at  the  intrastate  level, 
similar  pricing  devices  result  in  additional 
subsidies  of  this  same  magnitude  flowing 
from  usage  to  access. 

In  its  Access  Charge  decision  (Docket  78- 
72),  the  PCC  has  determined  that  the  juris- 
dictionally-assigned  access  costs  which  fall 
under  its  Interstate  authority  should  be  re- 
covered through  fixed  end-user  charges, 
rather  than  through  per-call  usage  charges. 
Thus,  over  a  six-year  transition  period,  the 
interstate  portion  of  the  overall  costs  of 
access  would  be  shifted  from  per-call  usage 
charges  to  per-access  line  fixed  monthly 
rates.  In  theory,  the  increase  in  monthly 
charges  should  be  exactly  offset  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  interstate  long  distance  rates;  the 
extent  to  which  this  may  not  occur  in  prac- 
tice is  the  result  of  conditions  not  directly 
related  to  the  access  charge  issue.  Thus,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  the  average  cus- 
tomer should  experience  no  change  in  his 
total  telephone  bill  as  a  result  of  the  PCC's 
action,  since  the  increase  in  the  monthly 
end-user  charge  should  be  exactly  offset  by 
a  reduction  in  long  distance  usage  charges. 
Customers  whose  usage  is  less  thsm  average 
will  experience  small  increases  in  their  over- 
all bills,  while  those  with  greater-than-aver- 
age  usage  levels  will  realize  reductions. 
While  the  increases  to  be  expjerienced  by 
low  users  may  sound  large  when  expressed 
in  percentage  terms  (because  the  base  for 
this  calculation  is  so  low),  the  dollar  amount 
is  small  t>oth  in  at>solute  terms  and  in  rela- 
tion to  most  other  price  changes  which  con- 
sumers have  experienced  in  the  economy  in 
recent  years. 

End-user  charges  and  the  "bypass"  issue 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  existing 
pricing  arrangement— and  the  arrangement 
which  would  be  perpetuated  under  H.R. 
4102— is  that  usage  is  overpriced  relative  to 
its  cost.  Consequently,  relatively  large  users 
have  sought  alternative  methods  of  provid- 
ing for  their  teleconununications  needs  so  as 
to  avoid  the  access  sut>sidy.  While  some  of 
these  arrangements  may  be  beneficial  to 
customers  only  in  the  pecuniary  sense— i.e.. 
because  they  are  not  subject  to  the  access 
line  sulwidy— others  are  the  result  of  genu- 
ine technological  advances  which  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  presence  of  competition 
in  the  telecommunications  industry.  Stimu- 
lation of  "uneconomic  bypass"  by  above-cost 
pricing  of  long  distance  telephone  service  is 
not  in  the  public  interest,  but  promotion  of 
innovative  technological  advances  which 
push  the  state  of  the  telecommunications 
art  clearly  is.  Unfortunately,  from  a  custom- 
er's perspective,  there  is  no  obvious  means 
by  which  an  economically  inefficient  solu- 
tion may  be  distinguished  from  one  which 
possesses  genuine  economic  substance;  faced 
with  above-cost  prices  for  carrier-provided 
long  distance  services,  customers  will  elect 
"bypass"      alternatives     whenever     these 
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appear  to  be  less  costly   from  their  own 
standpoint. 

The  PCC's  Access  Charge  decision  and 
H.R.  4102  provide  alternative  methods  for 
dealing  with  the  "bypass"  issue;  the  PCC's 
approach  is  clearly  superior.  Under  the 
PCC's  formula,  usage  charges  would  be 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  cost  because 
the  access  line  subsidy  would,  ultimately,  be 
eliminated.  Under  this  scenario,  bypass 
would  occur  only  in  those  instances  where  It 
represents  a  genuine  economic  improvement 
over  existing  services  and  resources;  custom- 
ers, acting  in  their  own  interest,  would  be 
confronted  with  pricing  signals  for  the  vari- 
ous carrier  and  bypass  alternatives  which 
would  result  in  efficient  decisions  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  national  interest. 

The  "solution"  proposed  in  H.R.  4102 
would  retain  the  existing  su;cess  line  subsidy 
but  would  protect  that  subsidy  by  largely 
eliminating  the  possibility  of  any  bypass- 
including  those  arrangements  which  im- 
prove the  efficiency  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  nation's  telecommunications  resources. 
In  so  doing,  the  legislation  would  have  a 
chilling  effect  upon  the  level  of  risk-taking 
and  pace  of  technological  innovation  which 
has  characterized  the  U.S.  telecommunica- 
tions industry  over  the  past  decade. 

Bypass  and  "unii'ersal"  service 
Much  of  the  debate  over  the  ""access 
charge"  issue  has,  unfortunately,  been 
clouded  by  considerable  emotional  rhetoric 
about  the  affordability  "  of  basic  telephone 
service.  Prom  an  economic  standpoint,  the 
issue  can  be  framed  quite  simply:  Will  the 
small  increases  in  the  level  of  basic  monthly 
telephone  rates  resulting  from  the  transfer 
of  access  line  costs  to  the  end  user  so  ad- 
versely impact  the  universality  of  telephone 
service  that  the  nation  snouid  forego  the  ef- 
ficiencies and  opportunities  which  cost- 
Dased  pricing  of  access  and  usage  will  pro- 
".ide?  Secondarily,  if  and  to  the  extent  that 
universal  service  is  threatened  by  the  gener- 
al shift  in  access  costs  to  the  end  user,  are 
there  alternative  means  for  protecting  uni- 
versal service  short  of  the  absolute  perpet- 
uation of  the  existing  access  line  subsidy? 
The  answer  to  the  iirst  question  is  "no." 
and  the  answer  to  the  second  is  "yes. " 

Despite  the  rhetoric,  ail  hard  evidence  on 
the  subject  continues  to  indicate  that  the 
demand  for  basic  residential  telephone  serv- 
ice is  highly  inelastic,  and  that  the  small 
dollar  increases  in  the  monthly  charges  re- 
sulting from  the  FCCs  access  charge  deci- 
sion will  not  materially  reduce  the  level  of 
penetration  of  basic  access  in  the  residential 
market.  Universal  service  for  those  small 
segments  of  the  residential  population 
which  exhibit  a  higher  propensity  to  discon- 
tinue their  telephone  service— in  the  high- 
cost  rural  areas  and  among  the  urban 
poor— can  be  accomplished  through  a 
system  of  targeted  subsidies— contemplated 
by  the  PCC— at  far  lower  overall  cost  to  the 
nation  than  retention  of  the  existing  gener- 
al subsidy  as  envisioned  in  H.R.  4102.  More- 
over, it  has  never  been  demonstrated  that 
low-  and  fixed-income  consumers  are  also 
low  users  of  telephone  services;  perpetua- 
tion of  usage-to-access  subsidies  may  actual- 
ly l>e  less  effective  in  assuring  adequate  tele- 
phone service  for  such  individuals  than  a 
targeted  subsidy  plan.  Like  all  other  sectors 
of  the  economy,  there  are  no  "free  lunches  " 
when  it  comes  to  telephone  service:  If  con- 
sumers do  not  pay  for  their  residential 
access  lines  directly  through  end-user 
charges,  they  will  pay  for  them  in  other 
ways,  through  above-cost  prices  for  local 
and  long-distance  calls  (at  both  the  inter- 
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state  and  the  Intrastate  levels)  and  through 
the  prices  of  other  goods  and  services  whose 
suppliers  must  recover  their  inflated  tele- 
communications expenditures.  Moreover, 
consumers  will  inevitably  pay  more  for  their 
basic  telephone  access  by  this  means  than 
through  a  system  of  direct  cost-based  rates. 
Legislative  efforts  to  artificially  shift  the 
direct  payments  for  telephone  services  from 
one  sector  of  the  economy  to  another  will 
not  succeed  in  protecting  consumers  from 
higher  telephone  costs;  to  the  extent  that 
these  efforts  reduce  the  overall  efficiency 
with  which  telephone  services  are  fur- 
nished, the  cost  burden  imposed  upon  con- 
sumers, while  perhaps  camouflaged  in  the 
prices  of  other  goods  and  services,  can  only 
Increase. 

Telecommunications  and  the  "cost  of  doing 
business" 
This  last  point  deserves  additional  discus- 
sion. As  our  nation  moves  away  from  a  prod- 
uct-based economy  toward  an  "information- 
based  economy,"  the  role  and  importance  of 
telecommunications  increases.  Indeed,  tele- 
communications bears  the  same  relationship 
to  an  information-based  economy  as  trans- 
portation does  to  a  product-based  economy. 
Artificial  interference  with  the  smooth 
movement  of  goods  and  services  can  have 
far-reaching  effects  on  the  basic  health  of 
our  economic  system,  and  the  same  is  true 
for  the  "transportation"  of  information 
through  our  telecommunications  networks. 
Imposition  of  the  burden  of  the  access  line 
subsidy  upon  U.S.  business  and  industry  in- 
creases the  cost  of  doing  business,  the  prices 
of  goods  and  services  generally,  and  reduces 
the  competitiveness  of  this  country  in  the 
international  marketplace.  Destimulation  of 
innovation  in  both  the  provision  and  use  of 
telecommunications  services  will  inflict  per- 
manent and  irreparable  damage  to  our  na- 
tion's ability  to  maintain  a  strong  competi- 
tive edge  in  the  information-based  economy 
of  the  future. 

I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  any  of  these 
thoughts  with  you  at  greater  length.  Please 
feel  free  to  contact  me  if  I  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely. 

Lee  L.  Selwyn. 

President 
Enclosure. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  Nov.  22,  1983] 

Telephone  Access  Charges:  Pro  and  Con 

new  fees  not  the  reason  for  rising 

telephone  bills 

(Lee  L  Selwyn) 

We  have  long  been  taught  that  increased 

competition  is  supposed  to  result  in  lower 

prices.  So  now  that  the  telephone  Industry 

Is  "competitive."  why  are  prices  going  up? 

That  question  Is  getting  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention, and  those  who  think  they  have  fig- 
ured out  the  answer  are  pushing  for  Con- 
gress to  reverse  what  they  believe  Is  the 
source  of  the  problem— the  "access  charge" 
decision  by  the  Pederal  Communications 
Commission  (PCC).  Unfortunately,  the 
problem  is  more  complex— and  the  solution 
more  elusive— than  reversal  of  this  particu- 
lar PCC  action. 

There  are  two  basic  elements  of  telephone 
service— access  to  the  telephone  network, 
and  usage  of  the  telephone  system  for  local 
and  long  distance  calls.  After  divestiture, 
local  telephone  companies,  such  as  New 
England  Telephone,  will  provide  access  juid 
local  usage  services,  and  long  distance  carri- 
ers, such  as  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph, MCI.  Sprint  and  ITT.  will  provide 
long  distance  usage  services. 


Traditionally,  the  price  charged  for  access 
has  been  set  t)elow  its  cost,  with  the  ""loss" 
t>eing  made  up  through  excessive  local  and 
long  distance  usage  charges.  Access  to  the 
telephone  system  is  provided  to  each  cus- 
tomer by  means  of  an  ""access  line."  which  is 
dedicated  to  his  exclusive  use;  the  cost  to 
the  telephone  company  of  providing  the 
access  line  is  not  affected  by  how  much  the 
customer  uses  his  telephone. 

Under  the  present  system,  less  than  half 
of  the  monthly  cost  of  access  is  paid  directly 
by  the  customer  through  fixed  monthly 
charges:  to  make  up  part  of  the  difference. 
Interstate  long  distance  charges  include  an 
extra  15  cents  for  each  minute,  specifically 
earmarked  to  subsidize  access. 

The  immense  magnitude  of  this  subsidy— 
$8  billion  in  1983— means  that  efficient  and 
beneficial  use  of  the  telephone  system  is 
being  discouraged.  And  it  means  that  some 
customers  are  pursuing  less  efficient  meth- 
ods of  satisfying  their  teleconununications 
needs  by  constructing  systems  that  are  not 
required,  under  existing  regulations,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  access  subsidy.  Indeed,  most 
of  the  difference  between  AT&T's  long  dis- 
tance rates  and  those  of  its  competitors  can 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  these  carriers 
are  not  required  to  make  the  same  level  of 
subsidy  payments  as  AT&T  toward  the  cost 
of  basic  access. 

The  PCC  has  decided  that  the  fixed  cosU 
of  access  should,  after  a  transition  period, 
be  paid  directly  by  the  customer  through 
fixed  monthly  charges.  In  theory,  the  effect 
of  this  decision  should  be  higher  fixed 
charges  offset  by  blower  per-call  local  and 
long  distance  rales.  While  the  minimum 
monthly  bills  will  increase,  the  result  of  this 
shift  of  access  cost  will  vary  considerably 
from  one  customer  to  the  next,  depending 
upon  each  ones  level  of  use,  and  many  cus- 
tomers' total  telephone  bills  should  actually 
decrease. 

The  PCC  has  taken  a' bold  step  toward 
creating  a  more  efficient  national  telecom- 
.munications  system  by  gradually  ending 
part  of  the  existing  cross-subsidy— a  policy 
that  will  benefit  a  broad  spectrum  of  tele- 
phone users.  While  the  reactions  of  various 
individuals  is  largely— and  not  surprisingly- 
motivated  by  the  immediate  economic 
impact  of  the  PCC's  decision  upon  their 
fixed,  local  telephone  costs  alone,  the  merits 
of  the  PCC's  move  ought  to  be  judged  on 
the  basis  of  more  fundamental  national  eco- 
nomic policy  goals.  Consumer  attention 
should  be  focused  not  on  "access  charges. " 
but  on  the  overall  telephone  bill  and  why 
the  toUl  bill  may  increase  in  coming  years. 
Some  groups  have  lobbied  heavily  for  leg- 
islation that  would  overturn  the  PCC's 
access  charge  decision.  The  focus  of  their 
attack  has  been  misdirected.  First,  it  is  not 
obvious  that  consumers  would  benefit  from 
retention  of  the  present  system.  The  mini- 
mum monthly  charge  for  access  Is  lower  be- 
cause of  the  subsidy,  but  total  monthly  bills 
for  many  customers— including  those  with 
low  or  fixed  Incomes— are  higher  than  they 
would  be  under  a  more  efficient  pricing 
scheme. 

When  one  recognizes  the  access  charge  de- 
cision as  primarily  causing  a  shift  in  charges 
from  one  service  to  another,  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  the  real  cause  of  higher  overall 
telephone  rates  stems  from  other  conditions 
having  nothing  to  do  with  access  charges. 
These  include  higher  operating  costs, 
higher  profit  objectives  and  efforts  by  Bell 
System  compalnes  to  enter  new  competitive 
markets  by  engaging  In  new  product /service 
development,  shortening  the  lives  of  their 
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equipment  and  accelerating  the  pace  at 
which  this  equipment  is  replaced— efforts 
the  PCC  has  supported  but  whose  public 
beneift  is  far  less  obvious 

Telephone  rates  are  increasing  not  l>e- 
cause  of  access  charges,  but  because  AT&T 
and  the  local  Bell  operating  companies  are 
seeking  massive  rate  increases  or  are  failing 
to  reduce  their  local  and  long  distance  usage 
charges  to  recognize  the  increased  recovery 
of  costs  the  access  charges  provide.  Efforts 
to  reverse  the  FCC's  access  charge  decision 
through  legislation  will  fail  to  achieve  the 
objective  of  preventing  higher  telephone 
costs  because  they  do  not  address  the 
sources  of  the  telephone  industry's  demands 
for  increased  revenues. 

In  a  very  real  sense.  Congress'  concern 
about  access  charges  is  like  the  bank  guard 
who  is  so  worried  that  somebody  might  steal 
the  ballpoint  pens  that  he  doesn't  bother  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  vault. 

(Lee  L.  Selvyn  n  president  of  Economics 
and  Technology  Inc..  a  Boston  consulting 
firm  specializing  in  telecommunications  ec- 
onomics, regulation  and  policy.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  to  pre- 
tend that  nothing  has  changed  in  tele- 
communications after  the  divestiture, 
to  pretend  that  nothing  has  changed 
in  the  communications/computer 
technologies  of  the  past  10  to  15  years, 
to  pretend  that  »e  can  go  on  using  the 
regulatory  approach  of  the  past  50 
years  is  a  big  mistake. 

I  refuse  to  countenance  unfair  rates 
for  the  citizens  of  Illinois  for  either 
local-  or  long-distance  services.  I 
cannot  allow  the  past  to  dictate  the 
future  for  Illinois. 

It  would  be  easy  to  capitulate  here, 
while  claiming  to  have  saved  Illinois 
citizens  a  rate  increase.  I  know  better. 
We  in  this  body  know  better.  I  simply 
will  not  participate  in  that  kind  of  de- 
ception. Our  citizens  deserve  better.  I 
want  to  see  Illinois  and  the  Nation 
prepare  in  a  better  and  more  reasona- 
ble way  for  the  future. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  said  it  bluntly.  Mr.  President: 
•'This  is  horrible  legislation  and  the 
Congress  should  do  nothing  at  this 
time. 

I  note  in  his  opening  statement  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  said  that  my  home  State  of  Il- 
linois would  gain  250  percent  under 
his  proposal  as  compared  to  the  FCC 
proposal.  That  is  true  for  the  high 
cost  fund  only.  The  Senator  shows  us 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  pic- 
ture. Illinois  may  have  a  nominal  gain 
of  $102,000  under  the  Packwood  pro- 
posal for  high  cost  areas,  but  we  are 
big  losers  under  the  rest  of  the  bill— to 
the  tune  of  $45  million  in  1984  alone. 
We  have  a  saying  in  Illinois  to  cover 
that  kind  of  unequal  trade.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Where  I  come  from,  that  is 
called  "buying  a  pig  in  a  poke. " 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  this  Nation  have  the  most 
dependable,  affordable,  and  accessible 
telephone  system  in  the  world.  We  are 
the  envy  of  the  world.  In  my  view,  it  is 
a  tragedy  to  have  the  system  undone 
under  the  guise  of  deregulation.  I  op- 


posed  the  move  to  deregulate  the  tele- 
phone industry  because  I  had  grave 
doubts  about  its  effect  on  residential 
and  small  business  customers  in  rural 
and  nonmetropolitan  areas.  My  doubts 
were  confirmed  when  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  unveiled 
its  original  proposal  for  so-called 
access  fees.  The  Commission  was  quick 
to  assure  us  this  would  be  a  modest  in- 
crease. 

But  let  us  understand  that  this 
modest  increase  was  designed  to  pick 
up  $10.7  billion.  That  is  the  amount  of 
money  anticipated  in  1984  from  long- 
distance calls  to  help  pay  for  local 
service.  Clearly,  the  long-distance  tele- 
phone business  is  highly  profitable. 
And  for  years,  those  excess  profits 
have  l)een  used  to  keep  our  local  tele- 
phone service  at  affordable  rates— af- 
fordable for  everyone,  regardless 
where  they  might  live.  Now  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  local  customer  shoulder 
the  burden— that  the  local  customer 
pay  more  so  AT&T  can  cut  long-dis- 
tance rates.  And  who  does  that  benefit 
the  most?  The  big  long-distance  users, 
such  as  corporations,  banks,  credit 
companies— anyone  using  long  dis- 
tance a  great  deal. 

1  understand  the  situation  for  a  cor- 
poration to  do  so  or  banks  or  credit 
companies.  I  understand  their  position 
and  their  desire  to  have  cheaper  long- 
distance rates.  But  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  that  desire  for  cheaper 
long-distance  rates  could  transcend 
the  needs  of  people  whose  only  need 
for  a  telephone  is  for  safety,  for  con- 
venience in  their  business,  for  carrying 
out  their  business,  or  for  communica- 
tion with  members  of  their  family. 

How  anyone  could  be  so  selfish  as  to 
say.  'Well,  regardless  of  how  it  affects 
all  these  other  people,  we  want  to 
move  forward  with  cheaper  long-dis- 
tance rates." 

Mr.  President.  I  fear  the  policy  of 
implementing  so-called  access  fees  is 
the  nose  of  the  camel  in  the  tent.  I 
fear  it  is  the  first  step  of  a  plan  to 
gradually  transfer  the  actual  cost  of 
local  telephone  service  to  the  individ- 
ual residential  or  small-business  cus- 
tomer, further  relieving  AT&T  or 
other  long-distance  common  carriers 
and  increasing  their  profitability  even 
more.  If  this  were  to  happen,  some 
rural  telephone  customers  in  this 
country  could  be  paying  five  to  six 
times  more  for  local  serivce.  These 
folks  cannot  affort  it.  It  would  mean 
many  would  be  without  telephone 
service.  And  for  rural  customers,  that 
becomes  a  life-threatening  situation. 

In  addition  it  unravels  the  effective, 
efficient  telephone  service  to  every 
house  and  small  business  that  has 
made  our  telephone  service  superior  to 
all  other  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  it  was  a  mistake  to 
break  up  AT&T  in  the  first  place.  But 
that  is  done  and  we  have  to  live  with 
it.    Now.    we    must    resist    efforts    to 


simply  let  the  marketplace  decide 
what  the  outcome  will  be.  That  is  why 
I  support  S.  1660.  It  will  give  us  2 
years  to  more  adequately  formulate  a 
method  of  assuring  equity  and  afford- 
ability  in  our  telehpone  system. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  I  might  respond  to  just  one 
or  two  points  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

One.  he  referred  to  this  bill,  S.  1660, 
as  attempting  to  shift  costs  on  to  busi- 
ness. Actually,  this  bill  is  a  moratori- 
um. This  bill  is,  in  essence,  what  the 
FCC  has  adopted.  I  think  they  have 
pretty  much  fash'oned  their  suggested 
order  which  we  may  see  tomorrow 
after  this  bill. 

Second,  to  the  extent  that  I  person- 
ally have  any  ultimate  philosophy, 
what  I  want  to  do  is  not  shift  the  cost 
to  business  but  keep  business  from 
shifting  the  cost  that  it  now  has  off  of 
its  owTi  back  and  onto  consumers. 

I  took  a  look  at  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Selwyn  that  my 
good  friend  from  Illinois  quoted,  and  I 
might  quote  that  again: 

Indeed,  telecommunication  bears  the  same 
relation  to  an  information-based  economy 
as  transportation  does  to  a  product-based 
economy. 

In  responding  to  that,  I  might  say 
that  we  see  nothing  wrong  in  using 
the  highway  trust  fund,  which  is  based 
upon  user  fees,  just  as  the  telephone 
subsidies  are  based  upon  user  fees,  to 
support  a  great  portion  of  the  high- 
way system  in  this  country  that  would 
not  pay  for  itself  on  a  user  basis,  could 
not  pay  for  itself  on  a  user  basis. 

If  the  analogy  holds  that  we  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  order  a  surcharge  on 
those  who  can  afford  to  support  a 
road  system  for  those  areas  that 
cannot  afford  to  pay,  I  think  exactly 
the  same  holds  true  for  the  telecom- 
munication industry.  Indeed,  I  find 
the  letter  from  Mr.  Selwyn  in  that 
sense  very  apt,  but  I  think  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  cites  in  saying  that  trans- 
portation in  a  product-based  economy 
does  not  have  any  artificial  interfer- 
ences simply  belies  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact  of  the  subsidies  that  we  have 
for  every  rural  road  in  this  country. 
My  hunch  is  that  even  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  which  is  a  major  industrial 
State  in  this  country,  you  have  areas 
of  that  State  that,  if  they  had  to  pay 
for  their  own  roads  on  a  cost  basis, 
would  have  no  roads. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Will  my  distinguished 
colleague  yield  to  a  question  at  this 
time? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  happy  to. 
Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
think  he  knows  my  profound  respect 
for  him,  and  I  know  that  he  has  con- 
tributed a  substantial  amount  of  time 
to  this  subject. 

One  of  the  things  that  concerns  me, 
may  I  say  to  my  colleague,  is  that  we 
felt   that   not   many   economists   had 
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been  heard  from  in  connection  with 
the  hearings  that  the  Senator  had. 
Has  the  Senator  taken  that  into  ac- 
count? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  think  we  have 
taken  it  into  account.  Those  who  want 
to  go  ahead  with  the  access  charges 
and  shift  it  think  we  have  not  taken  it 
into  account.  But  again  it  is  my  experi- 
ence that  an  argument  always  used  by 
those  who  do  not  like  what  Congress  is 
going  to  do  is  that  we  have  not  had 
enough  hearings,  we  have  not  taken 
certain  people  into  account,  some 
people  did  not  get  to  testify.  I  think 
we  have  taken  it  into  account. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Is  my  colleague  aware 
of  my  dear  colleague  letter  that  I  sent 
out  yesterday? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  not  seen 
it. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  that  I  sent 
out  a  letter  dated  January  23  to  each 
of  my  colleagues  in  which  I  said: 

I  have  expressed  my  concerns  about  S. 
1660  on  several  occasions.  Essentially.  I 
have  been  concerned  about  the  economic 
implications  of  the  proposed  telecommuni- 
cation legislation  on  my  State  of  Illinois  and 
the  Nation.  How  will  this  legislation  affect 
our  economy,  our  jobs,  and  our  opportuni- 
ties for  future  growth? 

Recently  I  sent  a  letter  to  several  leading 
economists  from  my  State  and  around  the 
country  asking  a  number  of  questions.  The 
issues  that  were  raised  included  an  econom- 
ic rationale  for  access  charges,  bypass  impli- 
cations, impact  on  consumer  rates,  etc.  I  am 
receiving  their  replies,  and  I  thought  you 
would  find  the  attached  excerpts  from  them 
useful  in  your  deliberations  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  say  to  my  friend  form  Oregon  that 
Dr.  Kenneth  J.  Arrow,  the  Nobel  Prize 
winner  in  economics,  wrote  me  a 
letter,  and  in  summarizing  his  reply 
here  is  what  he  stated: 

Congress  should  not  prevent  develop- 
ments that  will  promote  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity in  providing  communications  serv- 
ices. If  the  United  States  is  to  compete  ef- 
fectively in  the  information  age  of  the 
future,  artificial  impediments  such  as  cross- 
subsidies  in  the  pricing  of  telephone  services 
should  be  eliminated.  S.  1660  and  related 
legislation  would  reduce  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  future  interna- 
tional competition  in  the  information  serv- 
ices industry. 

I  only  wanted  to  suggest  to  my  col- 
league that  my  responses  from  econo- 
mists all  over  the  United  States  whom 
I  have  written  to  and  who  are  the 
most  reputable  people  in  their  field  in- 
dicate to  me  that  the  very  heavy 
burden  of  those  expenses  suggests 
that  this  legislation  ought  not  to  be 
the  way  that  we  attend  to  this  prob- 
lem right  now. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  pursue  this  at 
ereattr  length  later.  I  appreciate  the 
^l2ic\.  that  the  hour  is  late  and  our  time 
is  about  consumed  for  the  day.  But  I 
wonder  why  in  the  moment  when  we 
have  just  begun  to  experience  divesti- 
ture we  are  in  such  a  rush  to  solve  all 
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the   problems   when   we   do   not 
know  what  so  many  of  them  are. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  might  say  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  simply  a  morato- 
rium and  a  guaranteed  period  of 
notice.  There  is  no  substantive  deci- 
sion in  this  bill.  We  are  asking  to  put 
into  statute  roughly  the  same  thing 
that  the  FCC  at  the  moment,  al- 
though they  have  changed  frequently, 
says  it  will  do.  I  want  to  freeze  their 
position  and  I  do  not  want  them  to  be 
able  to  blind  side  us  by  changing  their 
order  a  fifth  or  sixth  time. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  suppose  we  can 
pursue  this  at  a  later  date.  Tomorrow 
I  expect  the  order  will  be  brought 
down  and  we  well  be  voting  on  the 
question.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league. He  has  been  very  kind,  very 
thoughtful,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  visit 
him  again  later  about  this  issue. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  would  call  just 
one  thing  to  my  colleague's  attention. 
Under  the  arguments  of  where  money 
flows  in  and  out,  under  the  bill  S. 
1660,  Illinois  is  a  net  loser  to  about  the 
extent  of  $17.4  million.  Under  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  de- 
cisions, it  is  a  net  loser  of  about  $42 
million  as  opposed  to  $17.4  million. 
But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Sena- 
tor's State,  that  is  a  choice  which  he 
will  have  to  make. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague— and  I  do  not  want 
to  pursue  it  at  too  great  a  length— our 
information  from  staff  who  have  care- 
fully analyzed  it  is  that  $45  million 
will  be  lost  to  my  State  under  S.  1660, 
from  what  Illinois  business  and  resi- 
dential customers  will  pay  in  higher 
long-distance  rates  and  in  subsidizing 
high-cost  arejis  out  of  our  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did 
the  Senator  yield  the  floor? 
Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  would  be  happy 
to  continue  this  tomorrow.  I  am  quot- 
ing from  Federal  Communications 
Conunission  figures.  There  is  no  point 
in  going  on  with  this  today.  The  ma- 
jority leader  wants  to  close. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr,  President,  the 
title  of  S.  1660  is  "The  Universal  Tele- 
phone Service  Preservation  Act"— a 
valiant  phrase  and  a  commendable 
goal  for  the  Congress.  But  lest  we  fool 
ourselves,  this  bill  is  not  the  last  word 
or  final  deed  on  the  issue.  It  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  continual  process  of  "fine 
tuning"  an  industry  undergoing  dra- 
matic change.  Not  only  is  technical  ad- 


vance reshaping  it.  but  the  entire 
market  structure  is  being  transformed. 
And  regretably,  I  believe  Federal 
action  thus  far  falls  short  of  providing 
the  protection  that  rural  Americans 
deserve  and  are  entitled  to. 

During  the  last  several  years,  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  strug- 
gling with  what  to  do  with,  the  tele- 
communications industry.  The  Juctice 
Department  has  had  its  hands  full  in 
attempting  to  settle  antitrust  suits 
against  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph (AT&T)  and  others  in  the  tele- 
communications sector.  These  actions 
are  very  technical  and  highly  complex. 
The  amount  of  money  is  no  trivial 
matter,  either:  Billions  of  dollars  were 
at  stake,  and  legal  fees  are  estimated 
to  have  run  in  the  tens  of  millions.  To 
resolved  legal  considerations,  the  1982 
'Modification  of  Final  Judgment,"  or 
the  Justice  Department  decision  to 
dismantle  AT&T,  was  implemented, 
which  opens  wider  the  door  of  compe- 
tition in  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  (FCC)  has 
been  revising  its  regulatory  practices 
to  allow  competition  into  the  telecom- 
munications market.  As  a  result,  both 
local  and  long  distance  companies  and 
their  customers  do  business  differently 
today  than  they  did  10  years  ago. 

While  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel 
about  the  rightness  of  wrongness  of 
what  the  Federal  Government  has  de- 
cided, what  was  done  was  done,  and  we 
caiuiot  and  probably  should  not  turn 
back  the  hands  of  the  clock.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  good  reasons  for  its  ac- 
tions. New  technologies  and  rapid 
growth  for  new  types  of  telecommuni- 
cations services  required  big  changes 
in  the  way  the  industry  was  structured 
and  regulated.  I  commend  the  Federal 
officials  for  their  bold  steps  in  trying 
to  serve  the  public,  but  today  I  will 
stop  short  of  endorsing  their  actions. 

I  withhold  my  full  support  so  that  I 
can  share  a  warning  to  my  colleagues: 
Despite  all  the  merits  of  these  actions, 
competition  and  deregulation  are  not 
a  panacea  for  the  problems  in  the  tele- 
phone industry.  The  benefits  of  com- 
petition will  not  be  uniform,  and  it  is 
up  to  my  colleagues  and  me  to  see  that 
adversely  affected  telephone  users  are 
protected  from  the  downside  of 
making  this  industry  more  competi- 
tive. 

Public  policy  goals  should  take  prec- 
edence over  the  alteration  of  a  market 
structure  to  make  it  more  efficient  or 
to  open  it  up  to  competition.  The  ben- 
efits to  society  of  pursuing  universal 
telephone  service  certainly  are  more 
important  than  allowing  makeshift 
competition  to  bring  about  changes  in 
a  deliberately  regulated  and  flawed 
pricing  system.  But  now  that  we  are 
stuck  with  the  change.  I  intend  to  see 
that  some  of  the  broken  pieces  are 
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gathered  and  reglued.  And  I  am  going 
to  devote  my  energy  to  seeing  that 
rural  Americans  are  treated  fairly  and 
adequately  during  this  interval  of  un- 
certainty in  the  telephone  industry. 
Just  7  months  ago,  I  was  standing 


duced  competition.  Once  you  introduce  com- 
petition you've  got  to  find  other  ways  of 
helping  rural  people  •  •  *  or  poor  people 
who  would  drop  off  the  system. 

I  do  not  want  my  fellow  South  Da- 
kotans  to  suffer  from  the  ill  effects  of 
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would  be  easier  if  additional,  comprehensive 
cost  analyses  were  performed. 

Different  types  of  telephone  service  use 
commonly  shared  facilities.  For  example, 
local,  long  distance.  WATS  and  toll-free 
calls  all  make  use  of  local  exchanges.  If 
prices  are  to  reflect  the  costs  of  providing 


ECONOMIC  PRINCIPU:.  PUBLIC  POLICY  AND  THE 
TELEPHONE  INDUSTRY 

Because  of  technical  change  in  the  tele- 
communications industry,  traditional  regu- 
latory practices  are  not  sustainable  if  con- 
sumers are  to  be  served  and  public  goals  are 
to  be  preserved.  Whether  the  long  distance 


would  vary  widely,  from  about  $20  per 
month  in  some  densely  populated  urban  set- 
tings to  $100  and  more  in  sparsely  populat- 
ed rural  areas.  This  cost  variance  is  another 
threat  to  imiversal  service. 

Nearly  all  types  of  telephone  service  use 
commonly  shared  facilities.  This  makes  cost 
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gathered  and  reglued.  And  I  am  going 
to  devote  my  energy  to  seeing  that 
rural  Americans  are  treated  fairly  and 
adequately  during  this  interval  of  un- 
certainty in  the  telephone  industry. 

Just  7  months  ago.  I  was  standing 
where  I  am  today,  fighting  to  protect 
rural  Americans  from  further  deterio- 
ration of  their  well-being  and  standard 
of  living.  This  body  was  deliberating 
cable  television  legislation  which 
would  have  given  certain  telecom- 
munications corporations  a  regulatory 
advantage.  I  was  accused  in  essence  of 
being  a  puppet  for  AT&T  when  I  was 
taking  a  stand  for  all  telephone  com- 
panies which  serve  rural  areas. 

Opponents  of  AT&T  and  Bell  seem 
to  think  that  enacting  legislation 
which  restricts  them  or  limits  them,  or 
treats  them  unfairly,  or  allows  other 
firms  a  regulatory  or  competitive  ad- 
vantage, somehow  is  good  for  the  in- 
dustry. But  what  is  the  rationale  for 
or  motive  behind  for  such  action? 
What  do  we  gain  by  'hurting'  them? 
My  concern  is  this;  How  will  legislative 
proposals  designed  to  put  a  leash  on 
AT&T  or  Bell  affect  their  customers— 
my  constituents— in  South  Dakota? 

I  have  had  to  make  some  difficult 
decisions  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks 
regarding  this  legislation.  What  alter- 
natives are  hesi  for  my  constituents 
tomorrow  or  10  years  from  tomorrow? 
What  can  I  do.  knowing  that  almost 
all  sound  choices  will  lead  to  some 
modification  in  rates?  The  Bell  System 
serves  over  75  percent  of  all  residents 
in  South  Dakota,  but  independents 
provide  service  to  over  75  percent  of 
the  land  area  of  my  State.  Both  pro- 
viders are  equally  important  to  me. 
just  as  the  customers  they  serve  are 
equally  important.  I  hope  our  actions 
here  serve  everyone  well. 

DEREGULATION  IS  NOT  TOTALLY  BENEFICIAL 

My  colleagues  know  that  I  am  not 
the  current  deregulation  fad's  biggest 
fan.  It  seems  that  rural  Americans  are 
the  first  to  feel  the  adverse  effects. 
First  it  was  airline  deregulation,  and 
service  to  my  State  shriveled  and  rates 
skyrocketed.  Next  it  was  trucking  de- 
regulation. Initially,  service  was  great 
because  everyone  got  into  the  busi- 
ness. Then  everyone  who  entered  the 
trucking  business  went  on  the  ropes. 
Most  recently,  the  busing  industry  was 
deregulated  and  look  what  happened 
to  smalltown  service. 

Here  is  what  Dr.  Alfred  Kahn  said  at 
my  October  1983  joint  economic  hear- 
ing on  telephone  issues: 

•  •  •  there  was  never  the  same  clear  case 
for  deregulation  of  communications  that,  in 
my  opinion,  there  was  for  airlines  and 
trucking.  •  *  *  I  said  many  times  we  may 
find  20  or  30  years  from  now  we  wished  that 
we  were  back  at  the  monopoly  stage.  But  if 
we  go  the  way  of  competition,  all  I'm  saying 
is  that  we  have  to  be  consistent.  We  cant 
try  to  push  water  uphill. 

And  l)eing  consistent  means  that  if  we  had 
wanted  to  continue  the  present  system  of 
subsidization,   we   should   not    have   intro- 


duced competition.  Once  you  introduce  com- 
petition you've  got  to  find  other  ways  of 
helping  rural  people  •  *  *  or  poor  people 
who  would  drop  off  the  system. 

I  do  not  want  my  fellow  South  Da- 
kotans  to  suffer  from  the  ill  effects  of 
telephone  deregulation.  Let  us— Con- 
gress and  the  FCC— work  together  to 
strengthen  the  national  telephone  net- 
work by  renewing  our  commitment  to 
universal  service. 

DOCS  COMPETITION  MEAN  EVERY  MAN  FOR 
HIMSELF? 

We  hear  the  phrase  "the  cost  causer 
should  be  the  cost  payer"  used  a  lot  in 
discussion  of  the  competitive  market 
structure.  That  phrase  concerns  me 
greatly  because  it  makes  me  recall  the 
phrase  "every  man  for  himself."  Is 
that  what  competition  is  in  its  ex- 
treme form?  If  so,  I  may  not  be  as  big 
a  supporter  of  competition  in  the  free 
market  as  I  thought. 

America  was  founded  on  and  made 
strong  and  great  by  lending  a  helping 
hand,  building  partnerships,  working 
together,  striving  toward  mutually 
beneficial  goals.  Mankind  has  discov- 
ered, in  economic  terms,  that  "the 
whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
parts."  By  uniting,  we  can  accomplish 
more  than  if  we  work  separately. 

Our  society  has  a  tradition  of  provid- 
ing commonly  shared  services,  or 
public  goods  as  economists  call  them, 
and  citizens  pay  for  them  more  or  less 
equally  according  to  the  benefits.  We 
all  share  equally  by  having  fire  protec- 
tion and  we  all  pay  for  it.  I  have  never 
had  to  use  it.  thank  goodness,  but  I 
still  have  benefited  greatly  by  knowing 
it  is  there  if  I  need  it. 

A  COMPETITIVE  MARKET  NEEDS  MONITORING 

Government  officials  for  years  have 
geared  their  monitoring  and  auditing 
of  the  telephone  industry  toward  de- 
tecting abuse  of  monopoly  power, 
price-gouging,  cost-padding,  and  the 
like.  But  in  years  to  come,  this  indus- 
try will  be  a  horse  of  a  different  color. 
I  hope  our  regulators  and  watchdogs 
are  ready  to  shift  their  magnifying 
glasses  in  other  directions  as  well. 
Competition  has  an  ugly  side  too,  you 
know.  Faulty  advertising,  deceptive 
trade  practices,  undependable  prod- 
ucts, and  poor  quality  service,  price 
wars,  and  price  volatility  and  unfair 
pricing,  employment  instability,  inves- 
tor uncertainty,  and  added  risk,  and 
other  problems  plague  industries 
which  have  been  competitive  for 
years.  So  competition  in  the  telephone 
industry  has  to  be  monitored  careful- 
ly, too.  and  I  hope  Federal  regulators 
recognize  this  fact. 

If  that  truly  is  the  intention  of  Fed- 
eral regulators  in  their  attempt  to 
foster  competition  in  the  telecom- 
munications market,  then  I,  too,  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  the  FCC  action. 
For  the  sake  of  maintaining  universal 
telephone  service,  there  is  a  limit  to 
how  much  end  users  should  pay.  That 
is  why  I  became  a  cosponsor  of  the  leg- 


islation    being     considered     by     the 
Senate. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  bold  and  de- 
fying political  sensitivities,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  almost  all  customers  are 
not  that  concerned  about  a  $2  access 
charge  or  even  a  phased-in  $6  charge. 
But  what  they  do  fear  is  that  price  in- 
creases will  not  stop  there.  State  regu- 
lators and  other  public  officials  and 
even  many  in  the  telephone  industry 
are  concerned  that  implementing  an 
access  charge  is  just  the  start  of  im- 
posing a  much  greater  burden  of  fixed 
costs  on  the  end-user. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President,  for  allow- 
ing me  to  express  my  views  on  the 
change  taking  place  in  the  telephone 
industry.  I  cannot  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  our  attention  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  sum- 
mary of  the  findings  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee's  analysis  of  the 
telecommunications  industry.  During 
the  past  4  months,  some  55  witnesses 
shared  their  views  with  the  conunittee. 
These  witnesses  represented  the  full 
range  of  consumers  and  providers  of 
telephone  service.  We  also  heard  the 
views  of  both  Federal  and  State  regu- 
lators and  so-called  industry  experts. 

In  addition,  the  committee  staff  has 
prepared  two  studies  which  explain  in 
as  simple  terms  as  possible  the  eco- 
nomic side  of  this  complicated  issue. 
The  latest  staff  study  contains  much 
information  which  makes  me  question 
the  appropriateness  of  considering  leg- 
islation at  this  time.  I  am  not  saying 
that  I  am  for  or  against  an  access 
charge,  I  am  just  saying  that  now  is 
not  the  time  to  take  action.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  study  suggests 
that  either  with  or  without  an  access 
charge  the  current  pricing  system  of 
telephone  service,  both  local  and  long 
distance,  is  flawed.  The  problem  is 
made  more  complicated  by  the  nature 
of  the  costs  in  this  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
following  excerpts  from  the  staff 
study  entitled,  "Public  Policy  Consid- 
erations of  Pricing  Telephone  Service 
in  the  New  Telecommunications 
Market  Structure." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Pricing  Problem 

Because  of  the  nature  of  costs  in  this  in- 
dustry, a  new  pricing  structure  probably 
would  result  in  higher  local  service  charges 
and  lower  long  distance  charges.  Yet.  the 
universal  telephone  service  goal  was  accom- 
plished in  part  by  keeping  basic  local  service 
affordable.  However,  this  service  is  priced 
below  the  actual  cost  of  providing  it.  and 
that  difference  must  be  made  up  by  chars 
ing  more  for  other  services  (long  distance) 
than  would  otherwise  occur.  While  it  gener- 
ally is  agreed  that  local  service  is  under- 
priced  and  long  distance  is  overpriced,  the 
dispute  now  centers  around  the  degree  to 
which   that   is   true.   Settling   the   dispute 


would  be  easier  if  additional,  comprehensive 
cost  analyses  were  performed. 

Different  types  of  telephone  service  use 
commonly  shared  facilities.  For  example, 
local,  long  distance.  WATS  and  toll-free 
calls  all  make  use  of  local  exchanges.  If 
prices  are  to  reflect  the  costs  of  providing 
these  different  services,  then  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  shared  facilities  should  be 
allocated  among  those  services.  This  cost  al- 
location practice  is  inherently  arbitrary,  and 
the  validity  of  existing  cost  and  cost  alloca- 
tion studies  is  challenged  by  many  govern- 
ment, industry  and  regulatory  officials. 

The  costs  of  providing  telephone  service 
are  largely  fixed.  In  other  words,  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  cost  of  building  and 
maintaining  the  phone  network  does  not 
have  to  do  with  actually  using  it.  After  a 
local  switching  exchange  is  hooked  up  and 
the  wiring  has  been  strung  to  each  phone, 
the  additional  cost  of  making  and  receiving 
calls  is  small  by  comparison.  The  current 
pricing  systems  allowed  by  state  regulators 
generally  do  not  reflect  this  because  the 
"correct"  pricing  solution  would  call  for 
high  monthly  service  charges.  "Nontraffic 
sensitive  costs"  amount  to  $26  per  month 
per  phone  line  on  average,  and  that  level  is 
considered  to  be  prohibitively  high  and 
thereby  a  threat  to  universal  service.  (Some 
local  exchanges  have  very  high  fixed  costs; 
for  example,  Wyoming  as  a  state  averages 
$45  per  month  per  line.) 

Long  distance  rates  vary  by  distance  and 
duration,  while  local  calls  generally  do  not. 
Since  local  calls  are  unlimited  under  a  basic 
monthly  fee.  customers  tend  to  use  the 
phone  more  than  they  would  if  local 
charges  were  usage-sensitive.  However,  as 
stated  earlier,  a  large  portion  of  costs  are 
not  traffic  sensitive,  and  thus  usage-based 
pricing  is  not  entirely  valid.  Nonetheless,  if 
policymakers  want  to  continue  the  universal 
service  objective  by  keeping  basic  monthly 
service  affordable,  a  pricing  system  for  local 
service  employing  some  usage  charges  could 
be  a  way  to  generate  revenue  to  support  the 
phone  network. 

While  toll  rates  vary  by  distance,  techni- 
cal advances  are  making  costs  much  less  dis- 
tance-sensitive. With  the  advent  of  micro- 
wave, satellite,  fiber-optic  cable  and  other 
developmenu.  it  costs  but  slightly  more  to 
call  3.000  miles  than  to  call  300  miles.  Be- 
cause state  regulators  control  rates  on  intra- 
state calls  and  use  these  rates  to  help  sup- 
port local  exchange  costs,  short-haul  long 
distance  charges  sometimes  exceed  long 
interstate  calls. 

The  interstate  long  distance  pricing  struc- 
ture presently  is  uniform  throughout  the 
continental  United  States.  A  customer 
making  a  1.500  mile  call  from  Cody.  Wyo- 
ming pays  the  same  rate  as  the  customer 
from  Boston  calling  an  equal  distance.  How- 
ever, the  costs  related  to  long  distance  call- 
ing are  not  uniform  nationwide.  High- 
volume  routes  tend  to  have  lower  costs  per 
call  then  slightly  lower-volume  routes.  In 
other  terms,  routes  connecting  metropolitan 
areas  generally  have  lower  unit  costs  than 
rural  areas  or  small  towns.  If  prices  were  to 
reflect  the  costs  of  service,  toll  rates  would 
not  be  uniform  as  they  are  presently,  and 
rural  and  residential  areas  already  charac- 
terized as  having  high  local  exchange  costs 
would  be  further  burdened  by  higher  long 
distance  charges.  Rate  de-averaging  almost 
certainly  would  result  in  higher  rates  along 
low-usage  routes  (especially  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas)  and  in  lower  rates  along  higher- 
usage  routes. 


ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLE.  PUBLIC  POLICY  AND  THE 
TELEPHONE  INDUSTRY 

Because  of  technical  change  in  the  tele- 
communications industry,  traditional  regu- 
latory practices  are  not  sustainable  if  con- 
sumers are  to  be  served  and  public  goals  are 
to  be  preserved.  Whether  the  long  distance 
service  industry  can  operate  originally,  or 
even  satisfactorily,  in  a  competitive  environ- 
ment is  not  known,  but  the  FCC  appears 
confident  that  it  can.  However,  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  industry  do  not  match  per- 
fectly with  the  requisite  conditions  of  a 
competitive  market  structure.  Those  imper- 
fections will  prevent  some  of  the  acclaimed 
benefits  of  competition  from  materializing 
fully  and  may  indeed  jeopardize  the  univer- 
sal service  concept.  The  following  counter- 
points demonstrate  the  problems  associated 
with  subjecting  the  industry  to  competition 
and  subjecting  customers  to  greater  expo- 
sure to  true  costs. 

Recent  entrants  to  the  long  distance 
market— other  common  carriers  (OCC's) 
such  as  MCI.  Sprint  and  SBS.  regional 
WATS  resellers,  etc.)  have  only  slight  eco- 
nomic advantage  which  allows  them  to  offer 
lower  rates.  Rather,  it  is  largely  a  regula- 
tory advantage.  The  PCC  and  state  regula- 
tors allow  these  new  entrants  to  charge  a 
rate  different  from  AT&T,  the  dominant 
carrier.  AT&T's  long  distance  customers  are 
required  to  contribute  more  financial  sup- 
port to  all  local  exchanges.  In  essence  the 
presence  of  OCC's  offers  customers  in  se- 
lected locations  an  opportunity  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  markets  allowing  deaveraged 
rates.  If  AT&T  were  allowed  to  compete 
fully  and  equally  in  those  markets,  the  com- 
petition may  not  survive.  Thus,  the  market 
may  not  be  able  to  support  many  competi- 
tors. 

A  fundamental  question  regarding  fair- 
ness can  be  posed  about  offering  certain  cus- 
tomers a  price  advantage.  This  ijossibly  dis- 
criminatory practice  allows  some  preferred 
customers  to  escape  certain  regulatory  rates 
designed  to  help  finance  the  national  phone 
network  regardless  of  whether  they  pay 
their  own  full  cost  of  having  telephone  serv- 
ice. 

Current  prices  for  telephone  services  do 
not  reflect  the  costs  associated  with  them. 
It  is  estimated  that  90  percent  of  all  residen- 
tial subscribers— urban  and  rural  alike— do 
not  pay  the  full  cost  of  local  service.  If  cus- 
tomers were  to  pay  the  full  cost,  the  price 
for  having  a  dial  tone,  that  is  access— before 
a  single  call  is  made  or  received— would  be 
$26  per  month  per  line  on  average.  Both 
public  and  Industry  officials  are  concerned 
that  if  all  these  fixed  coste  were  Imposed  on 
customers  equally,  then  a  sizable  portion  of 
them  may  elect  to  discontinue  service, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  universal  service 
objective. 

A  large  proportion  of  total  costs  are  fixed 
costs  which  may  distort  the  principle  of 
aligning  prices  with  marginal  costs.  Margin- 
al costs,  to  be  applicable  to  this  Industry, 
would  refer  to  long-run  marginal  costs.  Be- 
sides variable  costs  associated  with  usage, 
long-run  marginal  costs  would  include 
return  on  investment,  depreciation  and  al- 
lowances for  upgrading  and  expanding  serv- 
ices. If  this  cost  approach  were  taken,  a 
price  based  on  usage  could  be  built  into  an 
overall  pricing  structure. 

Pricing  according  to  marginal  costs  also 
requires  that  each  cost  causer  be  his  own 
cost  payer  if  a  perfectly  competitive  envi- 
ronment Is  to  be  maintained.  If  each  cus- 
tomer were  to  pay  specifically  the  true  cost 
of  having  service,  telephone  service  charges 


would  vary  widely,  from  about  $20  per 
month  in  some  densely  populated  urban  set- 
tings to  $100  and  more  in  sparsely  populat- 
ed rural  areas.  This  cost  variance  is  another 
threat  to  universal  service. 

Nearly  all  types  of  telephone  service  use 
commonly  shared  facilities.  This  makes  cost 
allocation  difficult  and  arbitrary.  Long  dis- 
tance calls  must  have  access  to  local  ex- 
changes to  complete  the  connection,  and 
customers  on  local  exchanges  from  long  dis- 
tance Interconnection  to  contact  persons  on 
other  local  exchanges.  This  mutually  bene- 
ficial and  interdependent  relationship 
makes  both  services  more  valuable  but  pre- 
sents a  challenging  pricing  problem. 

Appropriate  pricing  policies  are  otwcured 
further  due  to  peak-demand  calling  time  pe- 
riods and  the  purpose  for  calling,  be  it  busi- 
ness- or  pleasure-related.  The  business  com- 
munity Is  arguably  the  prime  beneficiary  of 
the  national  phone  network,  and  higher 
rates  for  basic  service  reflect  the  regiilators' 
affirmation  of  this  perceived  greater  value. 
However,  small  business  appears  to  carry  a 
greater  burden  of  supporting  the  national 
network  than  most  users.  In  order  to  qualify 
for  lower  WATS  rates,  a  large  revenue  com- 
mitment must  be  met.  and  most  businesses 
do  not  make  the  volume  of  calling  necessary 
to  make  WATS  attractive.  Small  businesses 
make  their  calls  principally  during  the  busi- 
ness day  when  direct-dial  rates  are  the  high- 
est. Most  small  businesses  will  t)e  facing  dra- 
matically higher  basic  local  service  charges 
because  Congressional  action  to  prohibit  or 
limit  access  charges  does  not  include  most 
businesses.  However,  many  businesses  will 
benefit  by  subscribing  to  WATS  reselling 
firms  and  OCCs  If  these  alternatives  are  of- 
fered in  the  area  in  which  they  reside. 

Last,  be<»use  usage  of  local  phone  service 
varies  tremendously,  a  usage-based  fee 
would  generate  revenue  from  those  who 
derive  great  value  from  using  the  service. 
An  allowance  could  be  made  such  that  a  cer- 
tain minimum  number  of  calls  (30  or  60  per 
month  for  example)  could  be  made  before 
measured  rates  were  charged. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
as  committed  to  protecting  our  rural 
citizens,  the  elderly,  the  poor,  and  dis- 
advantaged as  anyone  here  today.  But 
the  Congress  has  not  yet  devised— at 
least  to  my  satisfaction,  in  S.  1660  or 
H.R.  4102,  a  way  to  protect  those  who 
are  not  going  to  benefit  from  competi- 
tion and  deregulation.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  S.  1660  would  create  a 
chintzy  Universal  Service  Fund.  How 
far  is  $100  or  $200  million  going  to  go 
in  a  $65  billion  industry?  That  fund  is 
grossly  inadequate  to  serve  the  con- 
stituents in  my  home  State  of  South 
Dakota.  I  would  say  that  the  PCC  is 
not  much  better.  Their  high  cost 
factor  formula  clearly  is  a  drop  iii  the 
bucket  by  comparison  of  the  need  in 
rural,  high  cost  areas.  Let  us  start 
talking  real  money  and  stop  fooling 
ourselves  that  nickles  and  dimes  will 
make  the  problem  go  away. 

If  the  points,  comments  and  consid- 
erations I  have  made  here  today  are 
not  addressed  to  my  satisfaction  in 
future  actions  of  the  FCC  or  the  con- 
gressional authorizing  committees,  I 
shall  do  everything  I  can  to  sustain 
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and  improve  rural  telecommunications 
systems. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously 
consider  what  we  are  doing  to  the  tele- 
phone industry  and  its  customers.  I 
uree  mv  colleaiaies  to   ioin  together 


pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  evaluation 
of  the  accounting  systems  of  the  Depart- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2172.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Treadwell.  West- 
ern    r*ictri/'t     n1    U/fic>itni7tnn      t  rftrmmif  t  inff 


pointment;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2187.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Mahoney,  North- 
em  District  of  New  York,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 
nninfmpnt-  to  the  Cnmmitlpp  on  the  Judici- 
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District  of  Illinois,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2203.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Dietz.  Western 
District  of  Kentucky,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 


the  36th  quarterly  report  on  trade  between 
the  Unitecl  States  and  the  nonmarket  econo- 
my countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
EC-2216.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  situation  on  El  Salva- 
dor; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


TTyr^    r\n,n 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr. 
Packwood.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Lau- 
TENBERG,  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Rol- 
lings. Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ): 
S.  2207.  A  bill  to  amend  part  D  of  title  IV 
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and  improve  rural  telecommunications 
systems. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously 
consider  what  we  are  doing  to  the  tele- 
phone industry  and  its  customers.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  together 
and  forge  a  sound  public  policy  which 
gives  all  citizens  a  chance  to  partici- 
pate in  the  telecommunications  revo- 
lution taking  place  all  around  U5..  The 
responsibility  is  ours  to  insure  and  pre- 
serve universal  telephone  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  participants  in  the  debate 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  that  there  is 
no  requirement  for  additional  time 
today.  Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  now  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  to  extend  not  past  4:45  p.m. 
in  which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2170.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  management 
practices  and  internal  controls  in  the  Com- 
merce Department;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2I71.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce  transmitting. 


pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  evaluation 
of  the  accounting  systems  of  the  Depart- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2172.  A  conununication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Treadwell,  West- 
ern District  of  Washington,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of 
appointment;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-2173.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Steiner.  Western 
District  of  Washington,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2174.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Marketos,  North- 
em  District  of  New  York,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2175.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Commisa.  District 
of  New  Jersey,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2176.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Graves,  Eastern 
District  of  Michigan,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2177.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Volinn,  Western 
District  of  Washington,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2178.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Nehrig,  Northern 
District  of  Indiana,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2179.  A  communication  from  Chief 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  White,  Northern 
District  of  Ohio,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2180.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Tribunal;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2181.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Stark,  District  of 
New  Jersey,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appointment;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2182.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Vandivier,  South- 
em  District  of  Indiana,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2183.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Lavien,  District  of 
Massachusetts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2184.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Ashland,  Central 
District  of  California,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment; to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2185.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Jones.  District  of 
Nevada,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appointment;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2186.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Kingsmill.  Eastern 
District  of  Louisiana,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 


pointment: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2187.  A  conununication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Mahoney,  North- 
em  District  of  New  York,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2188.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Galgay,  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2189.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Steele.  Middle  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2190.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Williams,  District 
of  Alaska,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appointment;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

EC-2I91.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Sufana,  Southern 
District  of  Indiana,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2192.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  De  Vito.  District 
of  New  Jersey,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2193.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Brown,  California, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  his 
acceptance  of  appointment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2194.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Twardowski,  East- 
em  District  of  Pennsylvania,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of 
appointment;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-2195.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Lessen,  Central 
District  of  Illinois,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2196.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Abram,  Southem 
District  of  New  York,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notice  of  her  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2197.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Bostetter,  Eastern 
District  of  Virginia,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2198.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Wilson,  Western 
District  of  Virginia,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2199.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Couit  Judge  Ihlenfeldt,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  his  ac- 
ceptance of  appointment;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2200.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Johnson,  District 
of  Maine,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appointment;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2201.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  McDonald.  East- 
ern District  of  Missouri,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2202.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Merrick,  Northern 


District  of  Illinois,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2203.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Dietz,  Western 
District  of  Kentucky,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment; to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2204.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Shapiro,  Eastern 
District  of  Wisconsin,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC- 2205.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Weaver,  Southern 
District  of  Florida,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2206.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  second  annual  report  on  the 
Ekiual  Access  to  Justice  Act  covering  fiscal 
year  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2207.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  final  regulations  for  the  1984-85 
Pell  grant  program  family  size  offset  tables; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2208.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  new  I*rivacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2209.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  fiscal  year  1983 
annual  report  on  deceptive  advertising;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-2210.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  con- 
version of  the  custodial  services  function  at 
the  Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base,  Barstow. 
Calif.,  to  performance  by  contract;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2211.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  con- 
version of  the  food  services  function  at  the 
Naval  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  to  per- 
formance by  contract;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2212.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  second  half  of  fiscal  year  1983  listings  of 
Department  of  Defense  contracts  negotiated 
under  section  2304(a)ll  and  2304(a)16  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2213.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  results  of  a  De- 
partment t)f  Transportation  study  on  rail- 
road passenger  safety;  to  the.  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2214.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  nationwide  campaign  to 
focus  attention  on  the  importance  of  toy 
safety;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-2215.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 


the  36th  quarterly  report  on  trade  between 
the  Unitecl  States  and  the  nonmarket  econo- 
my countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2216.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  situation  on  El  Salva- 
dor; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2217.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Attorney  General  on  administration 
of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  for 
calendar  year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2218.  A  conununication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  report  on  the 
Federal  surplus  real  property  public  benefit 
discount  program  for  fiscal  year  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2219.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  for  the  period  April  1  to  September 
30,  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2220.  A  communication  from  the  Fed- 
eral inspector,  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  in 
effect  during  the  year  ended  October  31. 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  recommendation 
and  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  275:  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2173  (Rept.  No.  98-346). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  recommenda- 
tion and  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  212:  A  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  voluntary  silent 
prayer  or  meditation  (Rept.  No.  98-347). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  73:  A  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  voluntary  school 
prayer  (Rept.  No.  98-348). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RuDMAN,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  HuDDLESTON,  and  Mr.  Melcher): 
S.  2205.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2511  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  2206.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of  pay  of 
Members  of  Congress  by  the  amount  of  the 
increase  taking  effect  on  January  1,  1984;  to 
require  a  recorded  vote  on  each  legislative 
measure  providing  for  an  increase  in  such 
rates  of  pay,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


By  Mr.   BRADLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Durenberger.    Mr.    Grassley.    Mr. 
Packwood.  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Lad- 
TENBERG,    Mr.     Melcher.     Mr.     HOL- 
LiNGS,  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Bosch- 
witz): 
S.  2207.  A  bill  to  amend  part  D  of  title  IV 
of    the    Social     Security    Act     to    assure, 
through  mandatory  income  withholding,  in- 
centive payments  to  States,  and  other  Im- 
provements  in   the  child  support   enforce- 
ment   program,    that    all    children    in    the 
United  States  who  are  in  need  of  assistance 
in  securing  financial  support  from  their  par- 
ents will  receive  such  assistance  regarclless 
of  their  circumstances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2208.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Spalding 
and  Sons,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  2209.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  system  of  ap- 
proval and  permitting  by  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission  for  construction  in  the 
limitrophe  sections  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Colorado  River,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON; 
S.  2210.  A  bill  to  revise  and  clarify  the  eli- 
gibility of  certain  disabled  veterans  for  auto- 
mobile adaptive  equipment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Nickles)  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Mr.  Boren.  and  Mr.  Burdick): 
S.  2211.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of  pay  of 
Members  of  Congress  by  the  amount  of  the 
increase  taking  effect  on  January  1,  1984, 
and  for  other  purposes,  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

By  Mr.  BURDICR 
S.J.  Res.  211.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  November  18.  1984.  through  No- 
vember   24,     1984,    as     "National    Family 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatch,  and  Mr.  Grassley): 
S.J.  Res.  212.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  voluntary  silent 
prayer  or  meditation:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  STE'VENS: 
S.  Res.  308.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  should  take  fur- 
ther steps  to  safeguard  universal  telephone 
ser\'ice  in  the  wake  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Co.  divestiture;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  Con.  Res.  87.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  dismantling  of  nontariff  trade 
barriers  of  the  Japanese  to  the  import  of 
beef;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself.  Mr. 
NuNN.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
MoYNiK*N.  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
DeConc^ni,  Mr.  Denton,  and  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ): 
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January  24,  1984 


S.  Con.  Res.  88.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  request  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  to  consider  as 
soon  as  possible  the  question  of  the  involve- 
ment by  the  Government  of  Cuba  in  drug 
dealing,  smuggling,  and  trafficking  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  to  the  Committee  on 


record  a  conversation  when  you  are 
called  by  someone  else,  but  he  called  a 
former  President.  Jimmy  Carter,  and 
said,  "Mr.  President,  what  do  you 
think  about  arms  control?"  and  pro- 
ceeded to  record  the  conversation. 
I  daresay  there  is  not  a  person  in 


In  the  future,  then,  it  will  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  criminal  laws,  it  will  be  a 
felony  subject  to  a  $10,000  fine  and  5 
years  in  prison,  if  you  record  without 
telling  the  person  on  the  other  end 
that  you  are  recording. 

Now.    maybe    someone    is    thinking 


January  24,  1984 
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we  will  immediately  have  over  50  co- 
sponsors  to  this  bill,  and  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  will  expedite  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  immediately. 

Even  though  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  little  is  going  to  happen  during 
this  session— maybe  it  is  not— but  this 


Mr.  President,  there  is  another  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  applicable  here,  and  I 
am  absolutely  amazed  when  I  think 
about  how  farsighted  our  Founding 
Fathers  were  when  they  included  the 
provision  that  says  there  shall  be  no 
laws  nn<«pd  ex  nost  facto.  If  we  could 


cannot  in  good  faith  ask  our  coristitu- 
ents  to  help  reduce  Federal  spending 
when  we  give  ourselves  this  special 
treatment.  Instead,  elected  representa- 
tives should  set  an  example  of  re- 
straint. 

The  second  component  of  my  bill  re- 
niiirps  that  a  recorded  vote  be  taken 
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S.  Con.  Res.  88.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  request  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  to  consider  as 
soon  as  possible  the  question  of  the  involve- 
ment by  the  Government  of  Cuba  in  drug 
dealing,  smuggling,  and  trafficking  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By    Mr.    CHILES    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Nhhn.    Mr.    Thurmond.    Mrs.    Haw- 
kins.  Mr.   Symms,   Mr.   Boren.   Mr. 
MoYNiHAN.       Mr.       Simpson.       Mr. 
DeConcini.    Mr.    Denton,    and    Mr. 
Bosch  wiTZ): 
S.    Con.    Res.    89.    Concurrent    resolution 
urging  the  President  to  direct  the  Perma- 
nent Representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the   United    Nations   to   bring   before   the 
United  Nations  the  question  of  the  involve- 
ment by  the  Government  of  Cuba  in  drug 
dealing,  smuggling,  and  trafficking;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself, 

Mr.    RuDMAN.    Mr.    Randolph. 

Mr.    RiEGLE.    Mr.    Huddleston. 

and  Mr.  Melcher  ): 
S.  2205.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2511 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
TAPING  or  conversations 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  am  introducing  a  bill  direct- 
ly as  a  result  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  Director  Mr.  Wicks  recording 
telephone    conversations    *ith    every- 
body who  called  him.  without  telling 
the  parlies  that  he  was  talking  to  that 
they  were  being  recorded. 

My  guess  is  that  most  people  m  this 
country  probably  assumed  that  such 
conduct  was  at  a  minimum  a  .misde- 
meanor. But  It  is  not  only  not  a  misde- 
meanor. ;t  is  not  anything  except  a 
violation  of  Federal  regulations. 

According  to  some  of  the  press  clip- 
pings, mcidentally.  Mr.  Wick  was 
warned  by  various  persons  that  he  was 
in  violation  of  Federal  regulations  by 
recording  telephone  conversations. 
And  yet  he  persisted.  As  another  Sena- 
tor. I  believe  yesterday,  said  so  ably  on 
this  floor,  if  Mr.  Wick  did  not  know  it 
was  wrong  or  at  least  if  he  did  not 
think  it  was  unethical,  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  reason  for  him  to  lie  when 
he  was  first  asked.  "Have  you  been  re- 
cording conversations."  and  he  said, 
"No." 

Later  oh  he  was  asked  again  and  he 
said  yes,  he  did.  in  fact,  record  two  or 
three  conversations.  And  then  on  the 
third  inquiry  he  said.  "Yes.  I  have 
been  recording  everything." 

One  of  the  really  interesting  things 
about  Mr.  Wicks  conduct— and  I  do 
not  intend  to  dwell  on  him  at  length 
but  I  must  say  that  he  has  done  the 
Nation  a  favor  by  pointing  up  a  vast 
chasm  in  our  criminal  laws— one  of  the 
things  he  did  I  really  thought  was  in- 
teresting and  astounding  was  to  call 
somebody  and  record  the  conversation 
he  had  initiated.  It  is  bad  enough  to 


record  a  conversation  when  you  are 
called  by  someone  else,  but  he  called  a 
former  President.  Jimmy  Carter,  and 
said.  "Mr.  President,  what  do  you 
think  about  arms  control?"  and  pro- 
ceeded to  record  the  conversation. 

I  daresay  there  is  not  a  person  in 
this  body,  there  is  not  a  person  in  Gov- 
ernment, who  would  like  to  have  his  or 
her  daily  telephone  conversations 
broadcast  across  the  country. 

There  are  81  tapes  that  Mr.  Wick  re- 
corded now  reposed  with  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  With 
all  due  respect  to  that  committee  or 
any  other  committee  that  deals  with 
the  situation,  anyone  who  thinks  that 
some  of  the  more  scintillating  parts  of 
those  conversations  are  not  going  to 
be  put  into  the  national  press  is 
buying  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

I  am  sure  that  Jim  Baker  at  the 
White  House,  President  Carter,  Ed 
Meese.  and  whoever  else  was  recorded, 
all  those  people  are  very  apprehensive 
about  those  phone  calls.  I  think  the 
one  with  James  Baker  from  the  White 
House  has  already  been  largely  re- 
vealed. 

But.  Mr.  President,  to  get  down  to 
the  substance  of  my  bill  and  to  de- 
scribe the  status  of  existing  law  on 
this  kind  of  a  situation,  here  it  is: 
There  is  presently  a  criminal  statute, 
18  U.S.C.  2511.  that  makes  it  a  crime 
ro  record  'elephone  conversations 
without  telling  the  other  party  or  par- 
ies CO  the  conservation,  but  there  is 
an  exception,  and  the  exception  is  big 
enough  to  drive  10  wagons  and  teams 
through.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
■.hat  the  exception  says  do  not  record 
unless  you  happen  to  have  the  urge. 

Here  is  the  law.  Section  2511  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  says  that 
anyone  who: 

Willfully  intercepts,  endeavors  to  inter- 
cept, or  procures  any  other  person  to  inter- 
cept or  endeavor  to  intercept  any  wire  or 
oral  communication,  et  cetera,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

But  listen  to  this  exception  at  sub- 
section (2)<d): 

It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  this  chap- 
ter for  a  person  not  acting  under  color  of 
law  to  intercept  a  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tion where  such  person  is  a  party  to  the 
communication  or  where  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  communication  has  given  prior  con- 
sent to  such  interception,  unless  such  com- 
munication is  intercepted  for  the  purpose  of 
committing  any  criminal  or  tortious  act  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  committing  any  other  injurious  act. 

That  is  the  sorry  sad  state  of  laws  on 
communication  intercepts. 

What  my  bill  does,  very  simply,  is  to 
modify  that  exception  by  striking  out 
"where  such  person  is  a  party  to  the 
conununication  or  where  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  conununication  has 
given  prior  consent"  and  inserting  in- 
stead "where  all  parties  to  the  commu- 
nication have  given  prior  consent." 


In  the  future,  then,  it  will  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  criminal  laws,  it  will  be  a 
felony  subject  to  a  $10,000  fine  and  5 
years  in  prison,  if  you  record  without 
telling  the  person  on  the  other  end 
that  you  are  recording. 

Now.  maybe  someone  is  thinking 
that  law  enforcement  agencies  use  un- 
dercover agents;  they  put  body  record- 
ers on  persons  who  then  go  out  and 
visit  someone  else  and  get  them  to 
admit  that  they  have  committed  a 
crime,  or  that  they  are  about  to.  or 
that  they  are  part  of  a  conspiracy. 
This  bill  does  not  in  any  way  limit  law 
enforcement  officers  from  using  body 
recorders,  or  even  recording  telephone 
conversations  without  telling  the 
other  party,  if  they  are  doing  it  under 
color  of  law  as  a  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer. 

My  bill  will  only  control  people  like 
Mr.  Wick  or  anyone  else  who  is  not 
acting  in  a  law  enforcement  capacity.  I 
do  not  believe  very  many  people  in 
this  Nation  engage  in  this  kind  of  pri- 
vacy invading  activity.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  will  say  this.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  terribly  exercised  about  this 
revelation  concerning  Mr.  Wick.  I  do 
not  believe  we  enjoy  a  single  freedom 
more  precious  than  the  right  to  be 
secure  in  our  homes  and  the  right 
against  our  privacy  being  invaded. 
How  can  you  invade  someone  s  privacy 
more  than  by  surreptitiously  recording 
X  telephone  conversation  in  which  you 
may  try  to  lead  the  person  into 
making  certain  statements?  It  may 
tnen  oe  used  tor  political  purposes.  It 
may  be  used  for  a  whole  host  of  pur- 
poses, out  all  of  them  constitute  an  in- 
vasion of  privacy. 

When  I  call  the  radio  station  in  my 
home  State,  they  say.  "Senator,  just  a 
minute.  Let  me  get  a  tape  rolling. '  I 
luiow  I  am  being  recorded.  And  I  must 
say  there  are  100  Senators  who  are 
very  circumspect  about  what  they  say 
when  they  call  a  radio  station  and 
know  they  are  being  recorded. 

I  have  heard  that  the  writing  press 
on  occasion  tape-records  a  conversa- 
tion without  telling  the  person  that 
they  are  recording  it.  Frankly.  I  have 
some  doubts  about  that.  On  occasion  I 
have  had  a  member  of  the  writing 
press  say  to  me.  "Senator,  do  you  mind 
if  I  record  thir-.'"  And  I  say,  "Absolute- 
ly not;  be  my  guest," 

That  is  just  like  a  reporter  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  coming  into  my 
office  yesterd}<y  afternoon  and  saying, 
"Senator,  do  you  mind  if  I  use  this  re- 
corder?" "Not  at  all." 

But  if  he  came  into  my  office  and 
was  not  a  law  enforcement  officer,  and 
I  found  out  later  that  he  had  a  record- 
er taped  to  his  body  and  was  recording 
everything  I  said.  I  would  be  terribly 
agitated  just  as  he  would  if  the  situa- 
tion were  reversed. 

Mr.  President.  I  consider  this  a  very 
serious  matter.  I  sincerely  hope  that 


we  will  immediately  have  over  50  co- 
sponsors  to  this  bill,  and  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  will  expedite  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  immediately. 

Even  though  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  little  is  going  to  happen  during 
this  session— maybe  it  is  not— but  this 
should  be  one  of  the  things  that  hap- 
pens, that  this  bill  passes. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  read  one 
final  thing,  because  I  think  this  says  it 
better  than  I  could  say  it. 

Clin  Robison.  president  of  Middelburg 
College— 

Incidentally,  that  is  an  outstanding 
educational  institution. 

—has  resigned  from  the  United  States  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy  to 
protest  the  surreptitious  taping  of  tele- 
phone conversations  by  Charles  L.  Wick,  di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency. 

The  seven-member  advisory  body  is 
charged  with  overseeing  the  operations  of 
the  U.S.I.A.  It  was  founded  in  1978  with  Mr. 
Robison.  a  Democrat,  as  its  first  chairman. 
In  letters  to  President  Reagan  and  to  Mr. 
Wick,  dated  Monday.  Mr.  Robison  acknowl- 
edged that  his  term  on  the  commission  was 
almost  over  but  said  he  wanted  to  speak  out 
as  a  citizen  regarding  Mr.  Wicks  taping  of 
telephone  conversations. 
And  here  is  what  he  said: 
What  is  at  issue  is  the  unethical  taping  of 
conversations  without  the  knowledge  of 
some  or  many  individuals,  and,  secondly, 
the  public  perception  that  when  confronted 
with  this  fact,  you  failed  to  admit  the 
extent  or  complete  nature  of  this  activity. 

And  here  is  part  of  a  column  by 
Richard  Cohen. 

Hark  ye  who  think  ye  live  in  modern 
times,  come  see  the  political  equivalent  of 
medieval  medicine  in  which  the  cure  is 
worse  than  the  disease.  I  am  referring  to 
•hat  tempest  in  a  tape  deck,  the  Wick 
Affair,  in  which  the  director  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  secretly  taped  his  own 
phone  calls.  He  is  accused  of  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy. As  a  result,  his  and  lots  of  other  peo- 
ple's privacy  has  been  invaded. 

At  the  moment,  for  instance.  81  tran- 
scripu  of  Charles  Z.  Wicks  tapes  are  sitting 
in  the  offices  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  In  addition,  both  commit- 
tees have  stenographic  notes  of  83  other 
conversations.  The  transcripts  and  notes  are 
being  read  by  seven  staff  aides,  two  in  the 
Senate  and  five  in  the  House,  and  will  be 
made  available  to  members  of  both  commit- 
tees—a total  of  52  lawmakers. 

Should  you  believe  that  the  contents  of 
these  tapes  (especially  the  more  interesting 
ones)  will  not  surface  in  the  press,  I  have  a 
bridge  in  Brooklyn  to  sell  you.  Even  before 
Congress  got  into  the  act,  partial  transcripts 
were  printed  in  the  press.  And  now  the 
House  committee,  indicating  that  the  only 
thing  more  sacred  than  privacy  is  publicity, 
has  urged  Wick  to  publish  it  all— after,  of 
course,  getting  the  permission  of  those  he 
taped. 

Some  may  think  Wick  has  It  coming  to 
him.  His  actions  were  certainly  sneaky, 
probably  unethical,  maybe  even  illegal.  But 
the  man  has  (reluctantly)  acknowledged  his 
foul  deed.  The  tapes  are  a  redundancy. 
They  prove  only  what  Wick  already  has  ad- 
mitted: he  violated  the  privacy  of  many 
people.  Now  others  will  do  it  wholesale. 


Mr.  President,  there  is  another  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  applicable  here,  and  I 
am  absolutely  amazed  when  I  think 
about  how  farsighted  our  Founding 
Fathers  were  when  they  included  the 
provision  that  says  there  shall  be  no 
laws  passed  ex  post  facto.  If  we  could 
pass  laws  to  make  conduct  a  crime 
that  has  already  occurred,  everyone 
would  want  to  pass  a  law  to  send  Mr. 
Wick  to  the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  Wick  is  no  longer  relevant.  We 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  high- 
lighting a  terrible  void  in  the  criminal 
laws  of  this  country,  and  I  am  seeking 
to  rectify  it.  I  urge  the  prompt  passage 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  I*resident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2205 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section 2(d)  of  §2511  of  Title  18  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  deleting  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "where  such  person  is  a  party 
to  the  communication  or  where  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  communication  has  given 
prior  consent",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
'where  all  parties  to  the  communication 
have  given  prior  consent". 


By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  2206.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of 
pay  of  Members  of  Congress  by  the 
amount  of  the  increase  taking  effect 
on  January  1.  1984;  to  require  a  re- 
corded vote  on  each  legislative  meas- 
ure providing  for  an  increase  in  such 
rates  of  pay.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

ROLLBACK  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  INCREASE 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  rollback 
the  most  recent  congressional  pay  in- 
crease. At  a  time  when  $200  billion 
deficits  threaten  our  economy,  it  is 
just  plain  wrong  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  give  themselves  another  pay 
increase.  Fiscal  restraint  should  begin 
here  at  home. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  does  two  things.  First,  it  elimi- 
nates the  most  recent  pay  increase, 
which  went  into  effect  on  January  1. 
Second,  it  requires  that  a  recorded 
vote  be  taken  on  any  future  measure 
leading  to  a  pay  increase  for  Members 
of  Congress. 

On  January  1.  Members  of  Congress 
received  a  raise  of  $2,400.  This  in- 
crease was  on  top  of  a  $9,137.50  pay  in- 
crease that  the  Senate  gave  itself  July 
1.  These  two  raises  mean  increased  sal- 
aries for  Members  of  the  Senate  of 
over  $11,500  in  the  past  6  months 
alone. 

Many  Americans  live  on  an  income 
that  is  far  less  than  that.  As  the  elect- 
ed representatives  of  the  people,  we 


cannot  in  good  faith  ask  our  constitu- 
ents to  help  reduce  Federal  spending 
when  we  give  ourselves  this  special 
treatment.  Instead,  elected  representa- 
tives should  set  an  example  of  re- 
straint. 

The  second  component  of  my  bill  re- 
quires that  a  recorded  vote  be  taken 
on  any  future  congressional  pay  in- 
crease. We  should  also  have  the  cour- 
age to  go  on  record  when  we  do  raise 
our  own  salaries.  This  would  eliminate 
any  automatic  or  back  door  raises  Con- 
gress has  created  for  itself. 

I  hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  this  effort  to  review  the 
policies  governing  congressional  pay 
increases  and  to  eliminate  the  second 
raise  we  gave  ourselves  on  January  1. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2206 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress Pay  Reform  Act  of  1984". 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  <l)  of  section 
601(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  31  i  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  paragraph  designa- 
tion; and 

.B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (A),  (B).  and 
(C)  as  clauses  d).  (2).  and  (3).  respectively. 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  601(a)  of  such 
Act  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  rate  of  pay  for  an  office  or  posi- 
tion referred  to  in  section  601(a)  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C. 
31)  shall  be  the  rate  of  pay  payable  for  such 
office  or  position  on  December  31.  1983. 
Such  rate  of  pay  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  this  Act  iS  enacted  as  prescribed  by 
'aw. 

cc)  For  the  purposes  of  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  having  the  force  and  effect  of 
law  and  limiting  the  annual  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Congress  by  reference  to  the  annual  rate  of 
pay  of  any  Member  of  the  Congress,  the 
annual  rate  of  pay  of  such  Member  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  annual  rate  of  pay  that 
would  be  payable  to  such  Member  without 
regard  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

Sec  3.  Section  225(i)  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  359)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(i)  A  recommendation  of  the  President 
with  respect  to  an  office  or  positions  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  (C).  or 
(D)  of  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect  only  if  enacted  into  law.". 

Sec  4.  (a)  Each  House  of  the  Congress 
shall  conduct  a  separate  vote  on  each  provi- 
sion which  is  included  in  a  bill  or  joint  reso- 
lution and,  If  enacted,  would  increase  the 
rate  of  pay  of  any  Member  of  the  Congress 
for  service  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress. 
Each  such  vote  shall  be  recorded  so  as  to  re- 
flect the  vote  of  each  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress voting  thereon. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  is  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress- 
CD  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 

Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  the  provi- 
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sions  of  such  subsection  shall  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House,  respec- 
tively, and  such  rules  shall  supersede  other 
rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  incon- 
sistent therewith:  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 


confront  the  problem  of  child  support 
enforcement  and  to  begin  solving  it. 

The  bill  mandates  that  States  must 
enact  laws  requiring  the  use  of  speci- 
fied procedures  in  the  operation  of 
their  child  support  enforcement  and 
natemitv      establishment      programs. 


through    required    SUte    laws 

and  procedures. 
Sec.  4.  90-percent  matching  for  automated 

management   systems  used   In 

income  withholding  and  other 

required  procedures. 
Sec.  5.  Continuation    of    support    enforce- 

mpnt      fnr     APDC     recioients 
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lishing.  embodying,  or  requiring  the  use  of 
the  following  procedures,  consistent  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  which  the 
State  administers  under  this  part: 

"(1)  Procedures  described  in  subsection  (b) 
for     the     withholding     from     income     of 


to  contest  the  accuracy  of  such  information 
(and  after  full  compliance  with  all  procedur- 
al due  process  requirements  of  the  State), 
and  (C)  a  fee  for  furnishing  such  informa- 
tion, in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  actual 
cost  thereof,  may  be  imposed  on  the  re- 
questing organization  by  the  State. 


and  permit  the  tracking  and  monitoring  of 
such  payments,  except  that  the  State  may 
establish  or  permit  the  establishment  of  al- 
ternative procedures  for  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  such  amounts  (under  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  public  agency)  other- 
wise than  through  such  public  agency  so 
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sions  of  such  subsection  shall  be  considered 
85  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House,  respec- 
tively, and  such  rules  shall  supersede  other 
rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  incon- 
sistent therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (SO  far  as  relating  to  that  House)  at 
any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  thai  House. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  DuRENBEHGER.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Moy- 

NIHAN.      Mr.      LAtTTENBERG,      Mr. 

Melcher.    Mr.    Hollincs,    Mr. 

Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Boschwitz): 
S.  2207.  A  bill  to  amend  part  D  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
assure,  through  mandatory  income 
withholding,  incentive  payments  to 
States,  and  other  improvements  in  the 
child  support  enforcement  program, 
that  all  children  in  the  United  States 
who  are  in  need  of  assistance  in  secur- 
ing financial  support  from  their  par- 
ents will  receive  such  assistance  re- 
gardless of  their  circumstances,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
19S4 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  address 
the  growing  problem  of  parents  who 
fail  to  make  court-ordered  child  sup- 
port payments. 

When  parents  bring  children  into 
the  world,  they  have  a  responsibility 
to  care  for  that  child.  Too  often,  non- 
custodial parents  do  not  fulfill  that  re- 
sponsibility. It  has  become  a  national 
disgrace. 

This  legislation,  which  is  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  Durenberger. 
Grassley.  Packwood,  Moynihan,  Lau- 

TENBERG.       MELCHER,       HOLLINGS,       HAT- 

riELD,  and  Boschwitz,  is  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  assure  the  payment  of  child 
support  through  mandatory  income 
withholding,  incentive  payments  to 
States,  and  other  improvements  in  the 
child  support  enforcement  program. 

We  cannot  act  soon  enough.  In  the 
past  years,  the  number  of  children 
living  in  single  parent  families  has  in- 
creased dramatically.  In  1980  there 
were  more  than  8  million  families  with 
minor  children  headed  by  one  parent. 
Both  parents  should  be  responsible  for 
giving  their  children  food,  shelter, 
health  care,  and  an  education. 

Too  often,  one  parent  is  not  doing 
his  or  her  share  to  provide  support.  In 
1978.  about  7  million  women  were  rais- 
ing children  under  the  age  of  21  in  a 
household  where  the  children's  fa- 
thers were  not  present.  Fully  40  per- 
cent of  those  mothers  received  no 
child  support  awards.  Of  the  60  per- 
cent who  were  entitled  to  child  sup- 
port, 28  percent  never  got  the  money, 
and  23  percent  consistently  received 
less  than  the  amount  awarded  by  the 
court.  This  legislation  is  designed  to 


confront  the  problem  of  child  support 
enforcement  and  to  begin  solving  it. 

The  bill  mandates  that  States  must 
enact  laws  requiring  the  use  of  speci- 
fied procedures  in  the  operation  of 
their  child  support  enforcement  and 
paternity  establishment  programs. 
The  major  required  procedures  are  as 
follows: 

First,  mandatory  wage  withholding 
if  child  support  payments  are  delin- 
quent in  an  amount  equal  to  1  month's 
support. 

Second,  new  administrative  proce- 
dures assure  that  States  will  make  all 
reasonable  efforts  to  improve  the  en- 
forcement of  child  support  obligations. 

Third,  the  withholding  of  State  tax 
refunds  payable  to  a  parent  of  an 
AFDC  child,  if  the  parent  is  delin- 
quent in  support  payments. 

Fourth,  requiring  individuals  who 
have  demonstrated  a  pattern  of  delin- 
quent payments  to  post  a  bond,  or  give 
some  other  guarantee  to  secure  pay- 
ment of  past-due  support. 

In  addition,  the  bill  replaces  the 
present  incentive  formula  which  re- 
wards States  for  collections  made  on 
behalf  of  AFDC  families  with  a  new 
formula  which  rewards  States  for  col- 
lections made  on  behalf  of  both  AFDC 
and  non-AFDC  families.  The  Federal 
incentive  payment  increases  as  the 
State's  ratio  of  collections  to  adminis- 
trative costs  improves.  Finally,  the  bill 
authorizes  $15  million  a  year  for  dem- 
onstration grants  to  States  to  test 
methods  of  improving  interstate  col- 
lections. 

In  New  Jersey  some  steps  have  been 
taken  to  improve  the  collections  of 
child  support.  The  State  runs  a  solid, 
cost-efficient  program.  And  we  have 
an  outstanding  child  support  enforce- 
ment program  in  Essex  County  begun 
by  County  Executive  Peter  Shapiro 
more  than  2  years  ago.  We  need  simi- 
lar initiatives  extended  to  every 
county  and  every  State  in  this  Nation. 

The  bill  that  Senator  Durenberger 
and  I  are  introducing  today  is  identical 
to  legislation  championed  by  Repre- 
sentative Marge  Roukema  in  the 
House.  That  legislation  passed  unani- 
mously and  I  look  forward  to  the  same 
action  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2207 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  title;  table  of  contents 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Child  Support  Enforcement  Amendments 

of  1984". 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contenU. 

Sec.  2.  Purpose  of  the  program. 

Sec.  3.  Improved  child  support  enforcement 


Sec. 


Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 


through  required  State  laws 
and  procedures. 

Sec.  4.  90-percent  matching  for  automated 
management  systems  used  in 
income  withholding  and  other 
required  procedures. 

Sec.  5.  Continuation  of  support  enforce- 
ment for  AFDC  recipients 
whose  l)enefits  are  being  termi- 
nated. 

Sec.  6.  Financial  incentives  for  balanced 
and  efficient  State  programs. 

Sec.  7.  Special  project  grants  to  promote 
improvements  in  interstate  en- 
forcement. 

Sec.  8.  Periodic  review  of  effectiveness  of 
State  programs;  modification 
of  penalty. 

Sec.  9.  Extension  of  section  1115  demon- 
stration authority  to  child  sup- 
port enforcement  program. 

Sec.  10.  Child  support  enforcement  for  cer- 
tain children  in  foster  care. 

Sec.  U.  Enforcement  with  respect  to  both 
child  and  spousal  support. 

Sec.  12.  Modifications  in  content  of  Secre- 
tary's annual  report. 

13.  Requirement  that  availability  of 
child  support  enforcement 
services  be  publicized. 

14.  State  commissions  on  child  sup- 
port. 

15.  Wisconsin  Child  Support  Initiative. 

16.  Inclusion  of  medical  support  in 
child  support  orders. 

17.  Increased  availability  of  Federal 
parent  locator  service  to  State 

agencies. 
Sec.  18.  Extension  of  eligibility  under  title 

XIX   when   support   collection 

results  in  termination  of  AFDC 

eligibility. 
Sec.  19.  General  effective  date. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Sec  2.  Section  451  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  obtain- 
ing child  and  spousal  support,"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "obtaining  child  and 
spousal  support,  and  assuring  that  assist- 
ance in  obtaining  support  will  be  available 
under  this  part  to  all  children  (whether  or 
not  eligible  for  aid  under  part  A)  for  whom 
such  assistance  is  requested,". 

IMPROVED  CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT 
THROUGH  REQUIRED  STATE  LAWS  AND  PROCE- 
DURES 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  454  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (18); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  <  19)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (19)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(20)  provide  that  (subject  to  section 
466(d))  the  State  (A)  will  have  in  effect  all 
of  the  laws  required  by  section  466.  and  (B) 
will  Implement  the  procedures  (designed  to 
improve  child  support  enforcement  effec- 
tiveness) which  are  embodied  or  prescribed 
in  such  laws.". 

(b)  Part  D  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"REQUIREMENT  OF  STATUTORILY  PRESCRIBED 
PROCEDURES  TO  IMPROVE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF 
CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT 

"Sec  466.  (a)  In  order  to  be  in  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  454(20)(A)  at 
any  time,  each  State  must  have  enacted 
(and  have  in  effect  at  that  time)  laws  estab- 
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lishing.  embodying,  or  requiring  the  use  of 
the  following  procedures,  consistent  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  which  the 
State  administers  under  this  part: 

"( 1 )  Procedures  described  in  subsection  (b) 
for  the  withholding  from  income  of 
amounts  payable  as  support. 

"(2)  Procedures  assuring  (in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary)  that  the 
State  will  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  ex- 
pedite and  otherwise  improve  the  establish- 
ment of.  compliance  with,  and  enforcement 
of,  child  support  obligations  and  any  related 
obligations  arising  under  or  in  connection 
with  the  support  orders  involved. 

"(3)  Procedures  under  which,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  child  support  enforce- 
ment agency,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a 
support  order  of  that  or  any  other  jurisdic- 
tion— 

"(A)  any  refund  of  State  income  tax 
which  would  otherwise  be  payable  to  an  in- 
dividual will  be  reduced,  after  notice  to  that 
individual  of  the  proposed  reduction  and 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  to  contest  it 
(and  after  full  compliance  with  all  procedur- 
al due  process  requirements  of  the  State), 
by  the  amount  of  any  past-due  support  (as 
defined  in  section  464(c))  owed  by  such  indi- 
vidual, in  every  case  where  the  support  obli- 
gation involved  has  been  assigned  to  the 
State  pursuant  to  section  402(a)(26).  and  in 
any  other  case  at  the  option  of  the  State; 
and 

"(B)  the  amount  by  which  such  refund  is 
reduced  will  be  retained  by  the  State  for  dis- 
tribution in  accordance  with  section 
457(b)(3),  and  notice  of  the  individual's 
home  address  will  be  furnished  to  the  State 
agency  administering  the  plan  approved 
under  this  part. 

The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regulations 
specifying  the  minimum  amount  of  a 
refund,  and  the  minimum  amount  of  past- 
due  support,  to  which  the  procedures  re- 
quired by  this  paragraph  may  apply. 

"(4)  Procedures  under  which  liens  are  im- 
posed against  real  and  personal  property  for 
amounts  of  past-due  support  (as  so  defined) 
owed  by  an  absent  parent  who  resides  or 
owns  property  in  the  State.  _ 

"(5)  Procedures  which  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  individual's  paternity  for  any 
child  at  any  time  prior  to  such  child's 
eighteenth  birthday. 

"(6)  Procedures  which  require  in  appropri- 
ate cases  that  an  individual  give  security, 
post  a  bond,  or  give  some  other  guarantee  to 
secure  payment  of  past-due  support  (as  so 
defined)  if  such  individual  is  an  absent 
parent  who  has  a  demonstrated  pattern  of 
overdue  support  payments,  after  notice  to 
such  individual  of  the  proposed  requirement 
and  the  procedures  to  be  followed  to  contest 
it  (and  after  full  compliance  with  all  proce- 
dural due  process  requirements  of  the 
State). 

"(7)  Procedures  by  which  information  re- 
garding the  amount  of  past-due  support  (as 
so  defined)  owed  by  an  absent  parent  resid- 
ing in  the  State  will  be  made  available  to 
any  consumer  credit  bureau  organization  (as 
defined  in  section  416  of  Public  Law  96-374) 
upon  the  request  of  such  organization: 
except  that  (A)  if  the  amount  of  the  past- 
due  support  involved  in  any  case  is  less  than 
$1,000,  information  regarding  such  amount 
shall  be  made  available  only  at  the  option  of 
the  State,  (B)  any  information  with  respect 
to  an  absent  parent  shall  be  made  available 
under  such  procedures  only  after  such 
parent  has  been  notified  of  the  proposed 
action  and  given  a  reasonable  opportunity 


to  contest  the  accuracy  of  such  information 
(and  after  full  compliance  with  all  procedur- 
al due  process  requirements  of  the  State), 
and  (C)  a  fee  for  furnishing  such  informa- 
tion, in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  actual 
cost  thereof,  may  be  imposed  on  the  re- 
questing organization  by  the  State. 

"(8)  Procedures  under  which  child  support 
payments  under  this  part  will  be  made 
through  the  State  agency  or  other  entity 
which  administers  the  State's  income  with- 
holding system  (described  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  subsection  (b))  in  any  case  where  either 
the  absent  parent  or  the  custodial  parent  re- 
quests it,  even  though  no  arrearages  in  child 
support  payments  are  involved  and  no 
income  withholding  procedures  have  been 
instituted;  but  in  any  such  case  an  annual 
fee  for  handling  and  processing  such  pay- 
ments. In  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
actual  costs  incurred  by  the  State  In  connec- 
tion therewith  or  $25.  whichever  is  less, 
shall  be  imposed  on  the  requesting  parent 
by  the  State.". 

"(b)  Under  the  procedures  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)(1)  (relating  to  the  withhold- 
ing from  income  of  amounts  payable  as  sup- 
port)— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  each  absent  parent 
against  whom  a  support  order  is  or  has  been 
issued  or  modified  in  the  State,  so  much  of 
his  or  her  wages  must  be  withheld,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  succeeding  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  as  is  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  order  and  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  fee  to  the  employer  which  may 
be  required  under  paragraph  (6)(A)  (except 
that  the  amounts  withheld  shall  not  exceed 
the  amounts  permitted  under  section  303(b) 
of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1673(b)),  and  the  amounts  to  be  with- 
held to  satisfy  arrearages  may  be  appropri- 
ately limited  by  the  State  law); 

"(2)  such  withholding  must  be  initiated 
without  the  necessity  of  any  application 
therefor  in  the  case  of  a  child  (whether  or 
not  eligible  for  aid  under  part  A)  with  re- 
spect to  whom  services  are  already  being 
provided  under  this  part,  and  will  be  initiat- 
ed upon  the  filing  of  an  application  for  serv- 
ices under  this  part  with  the  State  agency  in 
J.he  case  of  any  other  child  in  whose  behalf 
a  support  order  has  been  issued  or  modified 
in  the  State;  and  in  either  case  such  with- 
holding must  occur  without  the  need  for 
any  amendment  to  the  support  order  in- 
volved or  for  any  further  action  by  the 
court  or  other  entity  which  issued  it; 

"(3)  such  withholding  must  be  carried  out 
in  full  compliance  with  all  procedural  due 
process  requirements  of  the  State  and  must 
begin  as  soon  as  is  administratively  feasible, 
in  any  event  by  the  earliest  of  (A)  the  date 
on  which  such  procedures  become  effective, 
the  date  on  which  such  order  becomes  effec- 
tive, the  date  on  which  the  payments  which 
the  absent  parent  has  failed  to  make  under 
such  order  are  at  least  equal  to  the  support 
payable  for  one  month,  or  (if  the  absent 
parent  contests  the  withholding)  the  date 
specified  in  the  notice  given  such  parent 
under  paragraph  (5)(B).  whichever  of  the 
four  is  latest.  (B)  the  date  as  of  which  the 
absent  parent  requests  that  such  withhold- 
ing begin,  or  (C)  such  earlier  date  as  the 
State  may  select; 

"(4)  such  withholding  must  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  public  agency  designated  by  the 
State,  and  the  amounts  withheld  must  be 
expeditiously  distributed  by  the  State  or 
such  agency  in  accordance  with  section  457 
under  procedures  (specified  by  the  State) 
which  provide  for  the  keeping  of  adequate 
records  to  document  payments  of  support 


and  permit  the  tracking  and  monitoring  of 
such  payments,  except  that  the  State  may 
establish  or  permit  the  establishment  of  al- 
ternative procedures  for  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  such  amounts  (under  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  public  agency)  other- 
wise than  through  such  public  agency  so 
long  as  the  entity  making  such  collection 
and  distribution  is  publicly  accountable  for 
its  actions  taken  in  carrying  out  such  proce- 
dures, and  so  long  as  such  procedures  will 
assure  prompt  distribution,  provide  for  the 
keeping  of  adequate  records  to  document 
payments  of  support,  and  permit  the  track- 
ing and  monitoring  of  such  payments: 

"(5)  the  State  (A)  must  provide  advance 
notice  to  each  individual  to  whom  para- 
graph (1)  applies  regarding  the  proposed 
withholding  and  the  procedures  the  individ- 
ual should  follow  if  he  or  she  desires  to  con- 
test such  withholding  on  the  grounds  that 
withholding  (including  the  amount  to  be 
withheld)  is  not  proper  in  the  case  involved 
because  of  mistakes  of  fact,  and  (B)  if  the 
individual  contests  such  withholding  on  the 
grounds  specified  in  clause  (A),  shall  deter- 
mine whether  such  withholding  will  actual- 
ly occur,  and  (if  so)  shall  notify  the  individ- 
ual of  the  date  on  which  such  withholding 
is  to  begin,  within  no  more  than  30  days 
after  the  provision  of  such  advance  notice: 

"(6)(A)(i)  the  employer  of  any  individual 
to  whom  paragraph  (1)  applies,  upon  being 
given  notice  as  described  in  clause  (ii).  must 
be  required  to  withhold  from  such  individ- 
ual's wages  the  amount  specified  by  such 
notice  (which  shall  include  a  fee.  estab- 
lished by  the  State  in  accordance  with  crite- 
ria prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  be  paid 
to  the  employer  unless  waived  by  him  or 
her)  and  pay  such  amount  (after  deducting 
and  retaining  any  portion  thereof  which 
represents  the  fee  so  established)  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency  (or  other  entity  au- 
thorized to  collect  the  amounts  withheld 
under  the  alternative  procedures  descril)ed 
in  paragraph  (4))  for  distribution  in  accord- 
ance with  section  457;  and 

"(ii)  the  notice  given  to  the  employer 
must  be  a  separate  and  distinct  document, 
containing  no  matter  other  than  the 
amounts  to  be  withheld  from  the  employ- 
ee's wages,  the  date  on  which  the  withhold- 
ing is  to  begin,  the  amount  to  be  retained  by 
the  employer  as  a  fee  for  effectuating  the 
withholding,  and  such  other  information  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  employer  to 
comply  with  the  withholding  order; 

"(B)  methods  must  l>e  established  by  the 
State  to  simplify  the  withholding  process 
for  employers-  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble, including  permitting  any  employer  to 
combine  all  withheld  amounts  into  a  single 
payment  to  the  appropriate  State  agency 
(with  the  portion  thereof  which  is  attributa- 
ble to  each  individual  employee  being  sepa- 
rately designated); 

"(C)  the  employer  must  be  held  liable  to 
the  State  for  any  amount  which  such  em- 
ployer fails  to  withhold  from  wages  due  an 
employee  when  such  amount  is  required 
under  this  subsection  to  be  so  withheld  (up 
to  the  amount  of  the  arrearage)  following 
receipt  by  such  employer  of  proper  notice 
under  subparagraph  (A);  and 

"(D)  provision  must  be  made  for  the  impo- 
sition of  a  fine  against  any  employer  who 
discharges  from  employment,  refuses  to 
employ,  or  takes  disciplinary  action  against 
any  individual  subject  to  wage  withholding 
because  of  the  existence  of  such  withhold- 
ing and  the  obligations  or  additional  obliga- 
tions which  it  imposes  upon  the  employer: 
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"(7)  provision  must  l)e  made  under  State 
law  for  the  priority  of  support  collection 
under  this  subsection  over  any  other  legal 
process  under  State  law  against  the  same 
wages; 

"(8)  the  State  may  take  such  actions  as 


90-PERCENT  MATCHING  FOR  AUTOMATED  MAN- 
AGEMENT SYSTEMS  USED  IN  INCOME  WITH- 
HOLDING AND  OTHER  REQUIRED  PROCEDURES 

SEC.  4.  (a)  Section  454(16)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(D) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 


"(2)  4  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  sup- 
port collected  during  the  fiscal  year  in  all 
other  cases  filed  with  the  State  agency 
under  this  part  (with  such  total  amount  for 
any  fiscal  year  being  hereafter  referred  to 
in  this  section  as  the  States  non-AFDC  col- 
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filed  with  the  State  agency  of  such  State 
during  any  period,  such  subdivision  or  sub- 
divisions shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  ap- 
propriate share  (as  determined  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  of  any 
incentive  payments  made  to  the  State  under 

this  .section  with  re.snert  fn  that  neriorf    and 


ed  for  the  operation  of  the  State's  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  454. 

"(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $15,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  t>egin- 
nlng  with  the  fiscal  year  1985.  to  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  in  making  grants  under  this 
siib.section.". 


"(2)  must  not  result  In  Increased  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  program 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children.". 

CHILD  SOT'PORT  ENPORCEMENT  FOR  CERTAIN 
CHILDREN  IN  FOSTER  CARZ 

Sec.  10.  (a)(1)  Section  457  of  the  Social  Se- 
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"(7)  provision  must  be  made  under  State 
law  for  the  priority  of  support  collection 
under  this  subsection  over  any  other  legal 
process  under  State  law  against  the  same 
wages; 

(8)  the  State  may  take  such  actions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  extend  its  system  of 
wage  withholding  under  this  subsection  so 
that  such  system  will  include  withholding 
from  forms  of  income  other  than  wages,  or 
will  include  the  imposition  of  bonding  or 
other  requirements  in  cases  involving  indi- 
viduals whose  income  is  from  sources  other 
than  wages,  in  order  to  assure  that  child 
support  owed  by  individuals  in  the  State 
will  be  collected  without  regard  to  the  types 
of  such  individuals'  income  or  the  nature  of 
their  income-producing  activities; 

••(9)  the  State  must  make  such  arrange- 
ments and  enter  into  such  agreements  with 
other  States  as  may  be  necessary— 

"(A)  to  extend  its  withholding  system 
under  this  subsection  so  that  such  system 
will  include  withholding  from  income  de- 
rived within  such  State  in  cases  where  the 
applicable  support  orders  were  issued  in 
other  States,  and 

■•(B)  to  encourage  the  extension  of  the 
withholding  systems  of  other  States  under 
this  subsection  so  that  such  systems  will  in- 
clude withholding  from  income  derived  in 
those  States  in  cases  where  the  applicable 
support  orders  were  issued  in  such  State. 
In  order  to  assure  insofar  as  is  possible  that 
child  support  owed  by  individuals  in  such 
State  or  any  other  State  will  be  collected 
without  regard  to  the  residence  of  the  child 
for  whom  the  support  is  payable  or  of  such 
child's  custodial  parent;  and 

"(10)  provision  must  be  made  for  termi- 
nating withholding. 

In  order  to  assure  that  income  withholding 
as  a  means  of  collecting  child  support  is 
available  without  the  necessity  of  filing  ap- 
plication for  services  under  this  part,  the 
laws  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  must  re- 
quire in  the  case  of  any  State  that  all  child 
support  orders  which  are  issued  or  modified 
in  such  State  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  shall  include  provision  for 
withholding  from  income  whenever  arrear- 
ages occur. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
wages'  means  any  and  all  cash  remunera- 
tion for  employment,  determined  without 
regard  to  any  exclusions  from  or  limitations 
on  such  term  (or  the  term  employment) 
which  may  be  applicable  under  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  under  other  Federal. 
State,  or  local  laws. 

••(d)  If  a  State  demonstrates  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary,  through  the  pres- 
entation to  the  Secretary  of  such  data  per- 
taining to  caseloads,  processing  times,  ad- 
ministrative costs,  and  average  support  col- 
lections, and  such  other  actual  data  or  esti- 
mates as  the  Secretary  may  specify,  that 
the  enactment  of  any  law  or  the  use  of  any 
procedure  or  procedures  required  by  or  pur- 
suant to  this  section  will  not  increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  efficiency  of  the  State  child 
support  enforcement  program,  the  Secre- 
tary may  exempt  the  State  for  a  specified 
period  of  time,  subject  to  the  Secretary's 
continuing  review  and  to  termination  of  the 
exemption  should  circumstances  change, 
from  the  requirement  to  enact  the  law  or 
use  the  procedure  or  procedures  involved.", 
(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  Octot)er  1,  1985. 


90-PERCENT  MATCHING  rOR  AUTOMATED  MAN- 
AGEMENT SYSTEMS  USED  IN  INCOME  WITH- 
HOLDING AND  OTHER  REQUIRES  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  454(16)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(D)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(D)  to  facilitate  the  development 
and  improvement  of  the  income  withhold- 
ing and  other  procedures  required  under 
section  466(a)  through  the  monitoring  of 
child  support  payments,  the  maintenance  of 
accurate  records  regarding  the  payment  of 
child  support,  and  the  provision  of  prompt 
notification  to  appropriate  officials  with  re- 
spect to  any  arrearages  in  child  support 
payments  which  may  occur,  and  (E)". 

(b)  Section  455(a>(3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  after  'automatic  data 
processing  and  information  retrieval 
system  "  the  following:  (including  the  hard- 
ware components  thereof)":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  or  meets 
such  requirements  without  regard  to  clause 
(D)  thereof". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  quarters  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

CONTINUATION  OF  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT  FOR 
AFDC  RECIPIENTS  WHOSE  BENEFITS  ARE  BEING 
TERMINATED 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  457(c)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'may"  in  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  net  amount  of"  in 
paragraph  (2).  and  by  striking  out  "to  the 
family  "  and  all  that  follows  in  such  para- 
graph and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  the 
family  (without  requiring  any  formal  reap- 
plication  and  without  the  imposition  of  any 
application  fee)  on  the  same  basis  as  in  the 
case  of  other  individuals  who  are  not  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  part  A  of  this  title.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  October  1. 
1985. 

FINANCIAL  INCENTIVES  FOR  BALANCED  AND 
EFFICIENT  STATE  PROGRAMS 

Sec  6.  (a)  Section  458  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""INCENTIVE  PAYMENTS  TO  STA"rES 

"'Sec  458.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  and 
reward  State  child  support  programs  which 
perform  in  a  cost-effective  and  efficient 
manner  to  secure  support  for  all  children 
who  have  sought  assistance  in  securing  sup- 
port, whether  such  children  reside  within 
the  State  or  elsewhere  and  whether  they 
are  eligible  or  ineligible  for  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  part  A  of  this  title  (and  re- 
gardless of  the  economic  circumstances  of 
their  parents),  the  Secretary  (subject  to  sec- 
tion 6(b)  of  the  Child  Support  Enforcement 
Amendments  of  1984)  shall  pay  to  each 
State  for  each  fiscal  year,  on  a  quarterly 
basis  (as  described  in  subsection  (d))  begin- 
ning with  the  quarter  commencing  October 
1,  1985.  an  incentive  payment  equal  to— 

••(1)  4  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  sup- 
port collected  during  the  fiscal  year  in  cases 
(filed  with  the  State  agency  under  this  part) 
in  which  the  support  obligation  Involved  is 
assigned  to  the  State  pursuant  to  section 
402(a)(26)  (with  such  total  amount  for  any 
fiscal  year  being  hereafter  referred  to  in 
this  section  as  the  State's  AFDC  collec- 
tions' for  that  year),  plus 


"(2)  4  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  sup- 
port collected  during  the  fiscal  year  in  all 
other  cases  filed  with  the  State  agency 
under  this  part  (with  such  total  amount  for 
any  fiscal  year  being  hereafter  referred  to 
in  this  section  as  the  State's  "non-AFDC  col- 
lections' for  that  year); 
except  that  (A)  if  subsection  (b)  applies 
with  respect  to  a  States  AFDC  collections 
or  non-AFDC  collections  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  percent  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
(with  respect  to  such  collections)  shall  be  In- 
creased to  the  higher  percent  determined 
under  such  subsection  (with  respect  to  such 
collections)  in  determining  the  SUtes  in- 
centive payment  under  this  subsection  for 
that  year,  and  (B)  the  dollar  amount  of  the 
portion  of  the  State's  Incentive  payment  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  is  determined  on  the 
basis  of  Its  non-AFDC  collections  under 
paragraph  (2)  (with  or  without  the  applica- 
tion of  subsection  (b))  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  125  percent  of  the  dollar  amount  of 
the  portion  of  such  payment  which  Is  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  Ite  AFDC  collections 
under  paragraph  (1)  (with  or  without  the 
application  of  such  subsection). 

"(b>  If  the  total  amount  of  a  State's 
AFDC  collections  or  non-AFDC  collections 
for  any  fiscal  year  bears  a  ratio  to  the  total 
amount  expended  by  the  State  In  that  year 
for  the  operation  of  Its  plan  approved  under 
section  454  (with  the  total  amount  so  ex- 
pended in  any  fiscal  year  being  hereafter  re- 
ferred to  In  this  section  as  the  State's  'com- 
bined AFDC/non-AFDC  administrative 
costs'  for  that  year)  which  Is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  one,  the  percent  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  (with 
respect  to  such  collections)  shall  be  in- 
creased to— 
"(1)5  percent,  plus 
(2)  one-half  of  1  percent  for  each  full 
one-tenth  by  which  such  ratio  exceeds  one; 
except  that  the  percent  so  specified  shall  in 
no  event  be  Increased  (for  either  AFDC  col- 
lections or  non-AFDC  collections)  to  more 
than  10  percent.  For  purposes  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  laboratory  costs  incurred  in 
determining  paternity  In  any  fiscal  year 
may  at  the  option  of  the  State  be  excluded 
from  the  SUtes  combined  AFDC/non- 
AFDC  administrative  costs  for  that  year. 

"(c)  In  computing  Incentive  payments 
under  this  section,  support  which  Is  collect- 
ed by  one  State  on  behalf  of  children  resid- 
ing in  another  State  shall  be  treated  as 
having  been  collected  In  full  by  each  such 
State. 

••(d)  The  amounte  of  the  Incentive  pay- 
ments to  be  made  to  the  various  States 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  estimated  by  the  Secretary  at  or  before 
the  beginning  of  such  year  on  the  basis  of 
the  best  Information  available;  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  such  payments  for  such 
year,  on  a  quarterly  basis  (with  each  quar- 
terly payment  being  made  no  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  quarter  Involved),  In  the 
amounts  so  estimated,  reduced  or  Increased 
to  the  extent  of  any  overpayments  or  under- 
paymenU  which  the  Secretary  determines 
were  made  under  this  section  to  the  States 
Involved  for  prior  periods  and  with  respect 
to  which  adjustment  has  not  already  been 
made  under  this  subsection.  Upon  the 
making  of  any  estimate  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  preceding  sentence,  any  appro- 
priations available  for  payments  under  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  obligated. 

"(e)  If  one  or  more  political  subdivisions 
of  a  State  participate  in  the  costs  of  en- 
forcement and  collection  of  support  In  cases 
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filed  with  the  State  agency  of  such  State 
during  any  period,  such  subdivision  or  sub- 
divisions shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  ap- 
propriate share  (as  determined  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  of  any 
incentive  payments  made  to  the  State  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  that  period,  and 
the  State's  right  to  receive  such  incentive 
payments  shall  be  conditional  upon  its  exe- 
cution of  an  agreement  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  to  pay  such  share  to  such  subdivi- 
sion or  subdivisions.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  October  1. 
1985;  but  if  the  total  amount  of  the  incen- 
tive payments  to  which  any  State  is  entitled 
under  section  458  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  for  the  fiscal 
year  1986  is  less  than  80  percent  of  the 
amount  that  would  have  l)€en  payable  to 
such  State  for  that  fiscal  year  under  section 
458  of  such  Act  if  such  section  as  in  effect 
prior  to  such  amendment  had  remained  In 
effect  and  Its  provisions  had  been  applied  to 
collections  made  by  such  State  In  that  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  make  such  additional  pay- 
ments to  the  State  under  section  458  of  such 
Act  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a)),  for 
quarters  in  the  fiscal  year  1986,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  total  amount  of 
such  Incentive  payments  for  that  fiscal  year 
Is  no  less  than  80  percent  of  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  so  payable  under  sec- 
tion 458  of  such  Act  as  In  effect  prior  to 
such  amendment. 

SPECIAL  PROJECT  GRANTS  TO  PROMOTE 
IMPROVEMENTS  IN  INTERSTATE  ENFORCEMENT 

Sec  7.  Section  455  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

'•(e)(1)  In  order  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  development  and  use  of  more  effective 
methods  of  enforcing  support  obligations 
under  this  part  in  cases  where  either  the 
children  on  whose  behalf  the  support  Is 
sought  or  their  at>sent  parents  do  not  reside 
In  the  State  where  such  cases  are  filed,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants,  in 
such  amounts  and  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate, to  States  which  propose  to  under- 
take new  or  Innovative  methods  of  support 
collection  In  such  cases  and  which  will  use 
the  proceeds  of  such  grants  to  carry  out  spe- 
cial projects  designed  to  demonstrate  and 
test  such  methods. 

"(2)  A  grant  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  only  upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary 
that  the  project  involved  is  likely  to  be  of 
significant  assistance  in  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  this  sul)sectlon;  and  with  respect 
to  such  project  the  Secretary  may  waive  any 
of  the  requirements  of  this  part  which 
would  otherwise  be  applicable,  to  such 
extent  and  for  such  period  as  the  Secretary 
determines  is  necessary  or  desirable  In  order 
to  enable  the  State  to  carry  out  the  project. 

"(3)  At  the  time  of  ite  application  for  a 
grant  under  this  subsection  the  State  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  statement  describ- 
ing in  reasonable  detail  the  project  for 
which  the  proceeds  of  the  grant  are  to  be 
used,  and  the  State  shall  from  time  to  time 
thereafter  submit  to  the  Secretary  such  re- 
porte  with  respect  to  the  project  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  specify. 

"(4)  Amounte  expended  by  a  State  in  car- 
rying out  a  special  project  assisted  under 
this  section  shall  be  considered,  for  pur- 
poses of  section  458(b)  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  the  Child  Support  Enforcement 
Amendmente  of  1984).  to  have  been  expend- 


ed for  the  operation  of  the  States  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  454. 

"(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $15,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  1985.  to  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  in  making  grante  under  this 
subsection.". 

PERIODIC  REVIEW  OF  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  STATE 
programs;  MODIFICATION  OF  PENALTY 

Sec  8.  (a)(1)  Section  452(a)(4)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  conduct  a  review  of  such  State's  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  such  plan,  no  less  fre- 
quently than  once  every  three  years,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  such  program 
substantially  complies  with  the  requlre- 
mente  of  this  part  and  to  evaluate  ite  effec- 
tiveness in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part;". 

(2)  Section  402(a)(27)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "operate  a  child 
support  program  in  conformity  with  such 
plan"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "operate 
a  child  support  program  in  substantial  com- 
pliance with  such  plan". 

(b)  Section  403(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

'•(h)  In  any  case  where  a  State's  program 
operated  under  part  D  Is  found  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  a  result  of  a  review  conducted 
under  section  452(a)(4)  not  to  meet  the  re- 
quiremente  of  such  part,  and  where  correc- 
tive action  within  such  period  or  periods  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe 
has  not  been  adequate  to  place  the  program 
(after  such  period  or  periods)  In  substantial 
compliance  with  all  such  requiremente.  the 
amount  otherwise  payable  to  such  State 
under  this  part  for  any  quarter  beginning 
after  March  31,  1984,  and  after  the  close  of 
the  applicable  period  for  corrective  action, 
shall  be  reduced  by— 

"(1)  not  more  than  2  percent,  or 
"(2)  not  more  than  3  percent.  If  the  find- 
ing Is  the  second  consecutive  such  finding 
made  as  a  result  of  such  a  review,  or 

"(3)  not  more  than  5  percent,  if  the  find- 
ing is  the  third  or  a  subsequent  consecutive 
such  finding  made  as  a  result  of  such  a 
review; 

and  such  reduction  shall  continue  until  the 
first  subsequent  quarter  throughout  which 
the  program  is  found  to  meet  all  such  re- 
quiremente.". 

(c)  The  amendmente  made  by  this  section 
shall  l)ecome  effective  on  April  1, 1984. 

EXTENSION  OF  SECTION  1116  DEMONSTRATION 
AUTHORITY  TO  CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT 
PROGRAM 

Sec  9.  (a)  Section  1115(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •part  A"  In  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'part  A  or  D"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "402."  In  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "402,  454,";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "403."  In  paragraph  (2) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "403,  455,". 

(b)  Section  1115  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  experimental,  pilot, 
or  demonstration  project  undertaken  under 
subsection  (a)  to  assist  In  promoting  the  ob- 
jectives of  part  D  of  title  IV,  the  project— 

"(1)  must  be  designed  to  Improve  the  fi- 
nancial well-being  of  children,  and  may  not 
permit  modifications  in  the  child  support 
program  which  would  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
advantaging children  In  need  of  support: 
and 


"(2)  must  not  result  In  Increased  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  program 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children.". 

CHILD  StTPPORT  ENFORCEMENT  FOR  CERTAIN 
CHILDREN  IN  FOSTER  CARE 

Sec  10.  (a)(1)  Section  457  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  amounte  collectecl  by  a 
State  as  child  support  for  months  In  any 
period  on  behalf  of  a  child  for  whom  a 
public  agency  is  making  foster  care  mainte- 
nance paymente  under  part  E— 

"(I)  shall  be  retained  by  the  State  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  reimburse  it  for  the 
foster  care  maintenance  paymente  made 
with  respect  to  the  child  during  such  period 
(with  appropriate  reimbursement  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  extent  of  ite 
participation  in  the  financing); 

"(2)  shall  be  paid  to  the  public  agency  re- 
sponsible for  supervising  the  placement  of 
the  child  to  the  extent  that  the  amounte 
collected  exceed  the  foster  care  mainte- 
nance paymente  made  with  respect  to  the 
child  during  such  fteriod  but  not  the 
amounte  required  by  a  court  or  administra- 
tive order  to  be  paid  on  behalf  of  the  child 
during  such  period;  and  the  responsible 
agency  may  use  the  paymente  In  the 
manner  it  determines  will  serve  the  best  In- 
tereste  of  the  child.  Including  setting  such 
paymente  aside  for  the  child's  future  needs 
or  making  all  or  a  part  thereof  available  to 
the  person  responsible  for  meeting  the 
child's  day-to-day  needs;  and 

"(3)  shall  be  retained  by  the  State,  If  any 
portion  of  the  amounte  collected  remains 
after  making  the  paymente  required  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  to  the  extent  that 
such  portion  is  necessary  to  reimburse  the 
State  (with  appropriate  reimbursement  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  extent  of  ite 
participation  in  the  financing)  for  any  past 
foster  care  maintenance  paymente  (or  pay- 
mente of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children)  which  were  made  with  respect  to 
the  child  (and  with  respect  to  which  past 
collections  have  not  previously  been  re- 
tained); 

and  any  balance  shall  be  paid  to  the  State 
agency  responsible  for  supervising  the  child 
care  placement,  for  use  by  such  agency  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2).". 

(2)  Section  457(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(subject  to  subsection  (d))" 
after  "shall"  In  the  matter  preceding  para- 
graph (1). 

(b)  Part  D  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended— 

(1)  In  section  454(4)(B),  by  inserting  "in- 
cluding an  assignment  with  respect  to  a 
child  on  whose  behalf  a  SUte  agency  Is 
making  foster  care  maintenance  paymente 
under  part  E,"  Immediately  after  "such  as- 
signment Is  effective,",  and  by  Inserting  "or 
E  "  Immediately  after  "part  A";  and 

(2)  In  section  456(a),  by  Inserting  "or  se- 
cured on  behalf  of  a  child  receiving  foster 
care  maintenance  paymente"  immediately 
after  "section  402(a)(26)". 

(c)  Section  47Ua)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (15); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (16)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•;  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(17)  provides  that,  where  appropriate,  all 
steps  will  be  taken,  including  cooperative  ef- 
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forts  with  the  State  agencies  administering 
the  plans  approved  under  parts  A  and  D.  to 
secure  an  assignment  to  the  State  of  any 
rights  to  support  on  behalf  of  each  child  re- 
ceiving foster  care  maintenance  payments 
under  this  part.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  April  1.  1984.  and 
shall  apply  to  collections  made  on  or  after 
that  date. 

EMPORCEMENT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  BOTH  CHILD 
AND  SPOUSAL  SUPPORT 

Sec  11.  (a)  Section  454(4)(B)  of  the  Social 
Security   Act   is  amended  by   striking  out 

and.  at  the  option  of  the  State."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ".  and". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  October  1. 
1985. 

MODIFICATIONS  IN  CONTENT  Of  SECRETARY'S 
ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  452(a)(10)(C)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  (i)"  immediately  after 
••<C)  ■;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

<ii)  the  payment  status  of  all  child  sup- 
port cases  in  each  Stale  for  which  an  obliga- 
tion has  t>een  established  at  the  time  the 
report  is  submitted  (with  a  separate  descrip- 
tion of  those  cases  which  are  interstate  in 
nature),  as  described  in  subsection  if).". 

(b)  Section  452  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■(f)(1)  The  information  with  respect  to 
child  support  cases  in  each  State  which  is 
required  by  subparagraph  (C)(i)  of  sulxsec- 
tion  (a)(10)  to  be  contained  in  any  report 
submitted  under  such  subsection  shall  spe- 
cifically include  the  following,  separately 
stated  for  each  of  the  12  categories  of  cases 
specified  in  paragraph  (2): 

•(AXi)  The  total  number  of  such  child 
support  cases  (filed  with  the  State  agency  of 
such  State  under  this  part)  in  which  the  full 
amount  of  the  support  obligation  has  been 
paid  for  all  months  in  the  particular  fiscal 
year  to  which  the  report  relates,  with  the 
amounts  of  the  support  obligations  involved 
in  those  cases: 

"(ii)  the  total  number  of  such  cases  in 
which  at  least  90  percent  but  less  than  the 
full  amount  of  the  support  obligation  has 
been  so  paid,  with  the  amounts  of  the  sup- 
port obligations  established  and  support  col- 
lections made  in  those  cases: 

"(iii)  the  total  number  of  such  cases  in 
which  at  least  66*^  percent  but  less  than  90 
percent  of  the  support  obligation  has  been 
so  paid,  with  the  amounts  of  the  support  ob- 
ligations established  and  support  collections 
made  in  those  cases: 

"(iv)  the  total  number  of  such  cases  in 
which  at  least  33 '-j  percent  but  less  than 
66*j  percent  of  the  support  obligation  has 
been  so  paid,  with  the  amounts  of  the  sup- 
port obligations  established  and  support  col- 
lections made  in  those  cases: 

■(v)  the  total  numl)er  of  such  cases  in 
which  some  but  less  than  33  Mi  percent  of 
the  support  obligation  has  been  so  paid, 
with  the  amounts  of  the  support  obligations 
established  and  support  collections  made  in 
those  cases:  and 

■•(vi)  the  total  numl)er  of  such  cases  in 
which  no  part  of  the  support  obligation  has 
been  paid,  with  the  amounts  of  the  obliga- 
tions involved  in  those  cases:  and 

(Bl  the  number  of  such  child  support 
cases  (filed  with  the  State  agency  of  such 
State  under  this  part),  in  each  of  the  six 


subclasses  described  in  clauses  (i)  through 
(vi)  of  subparagraph  (A)  within  each  of  such 
categories,  which  were  filed  in  such  State  on 
behalf  of  children  residing  in  another  State 
or  against  parents  residing  in  another  State 
in  the  particular  fiscal  year  to  which  the 
report  relates,  specifying  (for  each  such  sub- 
class)— 

"(i)  the  total  number  of  such  cases  which 
were  initiated  in  the  State  of  filing,  with  the 
amounts  of  the  support  obligations  estab- 
lished and  support  collections  made  in  those 
cases. 

"(ii)  the  number  of  such  cases  which  were 
initiated  in  another  State  (identifying  each 
such  State  by  name)  and  in  which  the  State 
of  filing  was  requested  to  take  action  to  es- 
tablish paternity,  obtain  support  obliga- 
tions, or  collect  support. 

"(iii)  the  number  of  the  cases  described  in 
clause  (ii)  in  which  action  was  taken  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request,  and 

"(iv)  the  actions  (descritjed  in  clause  (ii)) 
which  were  so  taken. 

Such  information  shall  also  include  any 
other  matter  which  the  Secretary  may  deem 
necessary  for  an  effective  assessment  of  the 
current  status  of  interstate  child  support 
collections. 

"(2)  The  categories  of  child  support  cases 
(filed  with  the  State  agency  of  a  State 
under  this  part)  with  respect  to  which  infor- 
mation is  to  be  provided  in  the  report,  under 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  ( I ). 
shall  include— 

"(A)  four  categories  of  cases  in  which  the 
support  rights  involved  are  assigned  to  the 
State  under  section  402(a)(26)  and  in  which 
the  child  is  currently  receiving  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children,  as  follows: 

"(i)  all  such  cases  in  which  a  support  obli- 
gation has  been  established. 

"(ii)  all  such  cases  in  which  a  new  or  in- 
creased support  obligation  was  so  estab- 
lished during  the  particular  fiscal  year  to 
which  the  report  relates. 

"(iii)  those  cases  described  in  clause  (i)  in 
which  support  was  collected  under  this  part 
during  such  fiscal  year,  and 

"(iv)  those  cases  described  in  clause  (ii)  in 
which  support  was  collected  under  this  part 
during  such  fiscal  year: 

•(B)  four  categories  of  cases  in  which  the 
support  rights  involved  are  assigned  to  the 
State  under  section  402(a)(26)  but  in  which 
the  child  is  not  currently  receiving  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children,  as  follows: 
"(1)  all  such  cases  in  which  a  support  obli- 
gation has  been  established. 

"(ii)  all  such  cases  in  which  a  new  or  in- 
creased support  obligation  was  so  estab- 
lished during  the  particular  fiscal  year  to 
which  the  report  relates. 

"(iii)  those  cases  described  in  clause  <i)  in 
which  support  was  collected  under  this  part 
during  such  fiscal  year,  and 

"(iv)  those  cases  described  in  clause  (il)  in 
which  support  was  collected  under  this  part 
during  such  fiscal  year:  and 

"(C)  four  categories  of  cases  to  which  nei- 
ther subparagraph  (A)  nor  subparagraph 
(B)  applies,  as  follows: 

"(i)  all  such  cases  in  which  a  support  obli- 
gation has  been  established. 

"(ii)  all  such  cases  in  which  a  new  or  in- 
creased support  obligation  was  so  estab- 
lished during  the  particular  fiscal  year  to 
which  the  report  relates. 

"(iii)  those  cases  de.scribed  in  clause  (i)  in 
which  support  was  collected  under  this  part 
during  such  fiscal  year,  and 

"(iv)  those  cases  descril)ed  in  clause  (ii)  in 
which  support  was  collected  under  this  part 
during  such  fiscal  year.". 


(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  reports  (under 
section  452(a)(10)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  for  fiscal  years  beginning  on  or  after 
October  1.  1986. 

REQUIREMENT  THAT  AVAILABILITY  OF  CHILD 
SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT  SERVICES  BE  PUBLICIZED 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  454  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (as  amended  by  section  3(a)  of  this 
Act)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (19): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (20)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (20)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(21)  provide  that  the  SUte  will  regularly 
and  frequently  publicize,  through  public 
service  announcements  and  other  means, 
the  availability  of  child  support  enforce- 
ment services  under  the  plan  and  otherwise, 
including  information  as  to  any  application 
fees  which  may  be  imposed  for  such  services 
and  a  telephone  number  or  postal  address  at 
which  further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  October  1. 
1985. 

STATE  COMMISSIONS  ON  CHILD  SUPPORT 

Sec.  14.  (a)  As  a  condition  of  the  State's 
eligibility  for  Federal  payments  under  part 
A  or  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  quarters  beginning  more  than  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  prior  to  October  1.  1985.  the 
Governor  of  each  State,  within  30  days  after 
such  date,  shall  (subject  to  suljsection  (f)) 
appoint  a  State  Commission  on  Child  Sup- 
port. 

(b)  Each  State  Commission  appointed 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  composed  of 
members  appropriately  representing  all  as- 
pects of  the  child  support  system,  including 
custodial  and  non-custodial  parents,  the 
agency  or  organizational  unit  administering 
the  State's  plan  under  part  D  of  such  title 
IV.  the  State  judiciary,  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, child  welfare  and  social  services  agen- 
cies, and  others. 

(c>  It  shall  be  the  function  of  each  Slate 
Commission  to  examine,  investigate,  and 
study  the  operation  of  the  States  child  sup- 
port system  for  the  primary  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  extent  to  which  such  system 
has  been  successful  in  securing  support  and 
parental  involvement  both  for  children  who 
are  eligible  for  aid  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  such  Act 
and  for  children  who  are  not  eligible  for 
such  aid.  giving  particular  attention  to  such 
specific  problems  (among  others)  as  visita- 
tion, the  establishment  of  appropriate  ob- 
jective standards  for  support,  the  enforce- 
ment of  interstate  obligations,  the  availabil- 
ity, cost,  and  effectiveness  of  services  both 
to  children  who  are  eligible  for  such  aid  and 
to  children  who  are  not.  and  the  need  for 
additional  State  or  Federal  legislation  to 
obtain  support  for  all  children. 

(d)  Elach  State  Commission  shall  submit 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  make 
available  to  the  public,  no  later  than  Octo- 
ber 1.  1985.  a  full  and  complete  report  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations  resulting 
from  the  examination,  investigation,  and 
study  under  this  section.  The  Governor 
shall  transmit  such  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  along  with 
his  comments  thereon. 


(e)  None  of  the  costs  incurred  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  a  State  Com- 
mission under  this  section,  or  incurred  by 
such  a  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions under  subsections  (c)  and  (d).  shall  be 
considered  as  expenditures  qualifying  for 
Federal  payments  under  part  A  or  D  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  be  other- 
wise payable  or  reimbursable  by  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof:  except  that 
costs  incurred  by  such  a  Commission  or  its 
members  for  transportation  within  the 
State,  and  such  other  costs  incurred  by  the 
Commission  or  its  members  as  may  be  spe- 
cifically allowed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  in  regulations,  shall  be 
considered  for  purposes  of  section  455(a)(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  be  expendi- 
tures for  the  operation  of  the  State's  plan 
approved  under  section  454  of  such  Act. 

(f)  If  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  determines,  at  the  request  of  any 
State  on  the  basis  of  information  submitted 
by  the  State  and  such  other  information  as 
may  be  available  to  the  Secretary,  that  such 
State- 

( 1 )  has  placed  in  effect  and  is  implement- 
ing objective  standards  for  the  determina- 
tion and  enforcement  of  child  support  obli- 
gations. 

(2)  has  established  within  the  five  years 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  a  commis- 
sion or  council  with  suttstantially  the  same 
functions  as  the  State  Commissions  provid- 
ed for  under  this  section,  or 

(3)  is  making  satisfactory  progress  toward 
fully  effective  child  support  enforcement 
and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

then  such  State  shall  not  be  required  to  es- 
tablish a  State  Commission  under  this  sec- 
tion and  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply. 

WISCONSIN  CHILD  SUPPORT  INITIATIVE 

Sec  15.  (a)  If  the  State  of  Wisconsin  re- 
quests the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  waive  any  requirement  or  re- 
quirements of  part  A  or  D  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  would  otherwise 
be  applicable,  so  as  to  permit  modifications 
in  such  State's  programs  under  parts  A  and 
D  of  such  title  IV  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling such  State  to  make  an  adequate  test 
of  iU  Child  Support  Initiative,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  approve  such  request  upon  a  de- 
termination that— 

(1)  the  purposes  of  the  requested  waivers 
are— 

(A)  to  provide  the  State  with  flexibility  in 
the  methods  and  procedures  to  be  used  to 
assist  single-parent  households  in  obtaining 
adequate  child  support  (including  the  provi- 
sion of  such  assistance  where  no  application 
has  been  made  for  services  under  part  D  of 
such  title  IV), 

(B)  to  permit  the  State  to  limit  the  testing 
of  such  Initiative  to  specified  areas  of  the 
State,  or  to  test  alternatives  in  different 
sub-State  areas,  notwithstanding  sections 
402(a)(  1 )  and  454(  1 )  of  such  Act, 

(C)  to  permit  the  State  to  establish  pay- 
ment methods  or  procedures  designed  to  re- 
inforce parental  responsibility  for  the  child, 
and 

(D)  to  permit  the  Slate  to  use  Federal 
payments  made  to  it  under  section  403  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  ensure  that  there 
is  an  adequate  level  of  support  in  cases 
where  the  contribution  of  the  absent 
parent,  by  itself,  is  inadequate  (including 
cases  where  the  family  i-s  ineligible  for  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children,  with- 
out requiring  such  family  to  reduce  its 
income  or  aseeU  to  the  prevailing  level  of 
eligibility  for  such  aid);  and 


(2)  the  modifications  in  and  alternative 
procedures  under  parts  A  and  D  of  such 
title  IV  which  would  be  allowed  pursuant  to 
the  requested  waivers  will  improve  the  fi- 
nancial well-being  of  children  in  the  Stale, 
and  will  not  have  the  effect  of  disadvantag- 
ing children  in  need  of  support, 
and  upon  the  approval  of  such  request  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  shall  be  entitled  (with 
respect  to  such  Initiative)  to  receive  Federal 
payments  under  parts  A  and  D  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  as  though  such  Ini- 
tiative, and  the  standards,  requirements, 
and  procedures  thereunder,  were  in  com- 
plete conformity  with  parts  A  and  D  of  such 
title  IV  without  the  need  for  any  waivers 
under  this  section;  except  that  the  modifica- 
tions and  alternative  procedures  which 
would  be  allowed  pursuant  to  the  requested 
waivers  shall  not  result  in  total  costs  to  the 
Federal  Government  In  connection  with  the 
State's  program  under  part  A  of  such  title 
IV  during  the  period  of  the  Initiative  which 
are  higher  than  the  costs  which  would  be 
incurred  by  the  Federal  Government  during 
such  period  in  connection  with  the  State's 
program  under  part  A  of  such  title  IV  as 
that  program  was  in  effect  immediately 
prior  to  the  approval  of  the  request. 

(b)  Amounts  expended  by  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  in  carrying  out  its  Child  Support 
Initiative  with  waivers  approved  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  considered,  for  purposes 
of  section  458(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(as  amended  by  section  6(a)  of  this  Act),  to 
have  been  expended  for  the  operation  of 
the  State's  plan  approved  under  section  402. 

INCLUSION  OF  MEDICAL  SUPPORT  IN  CHILD 
SUPPORT  ORDERS 

Sec  16.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  issue  regulations  to 
require  that  State  agencies  administering 
the  child  support  enforcement  program 
under  part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  petition  for  the  inclusion  of  medical 
support  as  part  of  any  child  support  order 
whenever  health  care  coverage  is  available 
to  the  absent  parent  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
Such  regulations  shall  also  provide  for  im- 
proved information  exchange  between  such 
State  agencies  and  the  State  agencies  ad- 
ministering the  State  medicaid  programs 
under  title  XIX  of  such  Act  with  respect  to 
the  availability  of  health  insurance  cover- 
age. 

INCREASED  AVAILABILITY  OF  FEDERAL  PARENT 
LOCATOR  SERVICE  TO  STATE  AGENCIES 

Sec  17.  Section  453(f)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  '■.  after 
determining  that  the  absent  parent  cannot 
be  located  through  the  procedures  under 
the  control  of  such  State  agencies.". 

EXTENSION  OF  ELIGIBILITY  UNDER  TITLE  XIX 
WHEN  SUPPORT  COLLECTION  RESULTS  IN  TER- 
MINATION OF  AFDC  ELIGIBILITY 

Sec  18.  Section  406  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sut>section: 

"(h)  Each  dependent  child,  and  each  rela- 
tive with  whom  such  a  child  is  living  (in- 
cluding the  spouse  of  such  relative  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)),  who  becomes  in- 
eligible for  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  as  a  result  (wholly  or  partly)  of  the 
collection  or  increased  collection  of  child  or 
spousal  support  under  part  D,  and  who  has 
received  such  aid  in  at  least  three  of  the  six 
months  immediately  preceding  the  month 
in  which  such  ineligibility  begins,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  recipient  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  for  purposes  of 
title  XIX  for  an  additional  four  calendar 


months  beginning  with  the  month  in  which 
such  ineligibility  begins.". 

GENERAL  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  19.  Except  where  otherwise  specifical- 
ly provided,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
the  amendments  made  thereby  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator 
Bradley  today  in  an  effort  to  remedy 
a  situation  that  has  become  a  national 
tragedy— the  failure  of  American  par- 
ents to  support  their  children.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  legislation  he  and  I  are 
introducing  will  greatly  enhance  child 
support  collection  mechanisms  for  all 
families  and  wiU  make  all  States  re- 
sponsive to  the  need  for  improved  and 
effective  child  support  enforcement. 

This  must  be  a  national  effort— one 
that  cuts  across  political  affiliations, 
political  ideologies,  gender,  age  brack- 
ets, and  income  levels.  For  more  than 
20  years  since  I  first  practiced  law  in  a 
small  town  in  Minnesota,  I  have  been 
deeply  troubled  by  this  reality.  In 
1981,  when  I  first  introduced  the  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act  child  support  en- 
forcement was  included  as  one  of  its 
major  provisions.  Title  V  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act  of  1983,  many  provi- 
sions of  which  are  similar  to  this  bill, 
also  addresses  the  problem  of  child 
support  enforcement. 

I  was  therefore  delighted  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  demonstrat- 
ed its  overwhelming  commitment  to 
legislative  action  by  unanimously  en- 
acting the  legislation  we  are  introduc- 
ing today.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  follow  the  House's  imited 
effort  and  join  Senator  Bradley  and 
me  in  bipartisan  support  of  this  bill. 

I  will  not  reiterate  the  shocking  sta- 
tistics about  the  failure  of  American 
parents  to  pay  child  support.  Let  me 
say  instead  that  this  situation  has 
become  a  problem  of  such  magnitude 
that  everyone  knows  someone  who  is 
not  receiving  child  support. 

This  is  a  national  disgrace  in  a  socie- 
ty that  has  always  placed  the  family 
at  the  apex  of  our  social  structure. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  can  no 
longer  just  talk  about  the  problem, 
but  we  must  take  action.  This  bill 
begins  that  process  by  expanding  and 
strengthening  the  child  support  en- 
forcement program,  IV-D,  that  was 
initiated  by  our  colleague.  Senator 
Russell  Long,  in  1975. 

The  bill  proposes  to  accomplish  that 
objective  in  the  following  ways: 

PURPOSE 

A  purpose  section  would  be  added  to  the 
Child  Support  Enforcement  Program  legis- 
lation which  states  that  assistance  in  ob- 
taining support  be  made  available  to  all 
AFDC  and  non-AFDC  children  for  whom 
such  assistance  from  the  IV-D  program  is 
requested. 

INCOME  WITHHOLDING 

States  would  be  required  to  implement 
procedures  for  mandatory  wage  withholding 
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whenever  child  support  arrearages  reach  an 
amount  equal  to  one  month  of  support  pay- 
ments. A  State  may  begin  withholding  at  an 
earlier  point  and  must  begin  withholding 
earlier  if  a  request  is  made  by  an  absent 
parent. 

KXPEStTED  PROCXDtTRES 

states  must  make  reasonable  efforts  to 
expedite  and  otherwise  improve  the  estab- 
lishment of.  compliance  with,  and  enforce- 
ment of  obligations  resulting  from  a  court 
or  administrative  order. 

STATE  INCOME  TAX  OFPSETS 

States  that  have  State  income  taxes  must 
provide  for  the  withholding  of  any  State  tax 
refund  payable  to  a  non-custodial  parent 
who  owes  past  due  child  support  payments. 
These  tax  refund  withholding  procedures 
must  be  applicable  to  AFDC  cases  and.  at 
the  option  of  a  State,  may  be  applicable  to 
non-AFDC  cases.  They  must  be  used  for 
both  interstate  and  intrastate  cases.  Compli- 
ance with  due  process  requisites  is  included. 

PATEKMITY  STATUTE  OF  UMITATIOIfS 

State  paternity  laws  must  permit  the  es- 
tablishment for  both  AFDC  and  non-AFDC 
until  a  child's  18th  birthday. 

IMPOSITION  or  A  SECURITY  OR  BOND 

States  must  provide  for  the  imposition  of 
a  security,  bond,  or  other  guarantee  to 
secure  payment  in  the  case  of  absent  par- 
ents who  have  a  pattern  of  past-due  sup- 
port. 

INFORMATION  PROVIDED  TO  CREDIT  AGENCIES 

States  must  maite  available  to  consumer 
credit  agencies,  at  the  request  of  such  agen- 
cies, information  regarding  child  support  ar- 
rearages in  excess  of  SI. 000.  Information  re- 
garding arrearages  of  lesser  amounts  may 
be  provided. 

TRACKING  AND  MONITORING  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS 

When  a  State  has  instituted  the  income 
withholding  requirements  and  procedures, 
and  established  the  public  agency  or  alter- 
native publicly  accountable  procedures  that 
will  administer  income  withholding,  the 
State  must  provide  that,  at  the  request  of 
the  absent  or  custodial  parent,  child  support 
payments  must  be  made  through  the  agency 
that  administers  income  withholding,  even 
though  there  are  no  arrearages  and  income 
withholding  procedures  have  not  been  ap- 
plied. A  fee  will  be  charged,  not  to  exceed 
$25.         ^ 

CONTINUE  CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT  SERV- 
ICES FOR  FAMILIES  THAT  LOSE  AFDC  ELIGIBIL- 
ITY 

The  states  must  provide  that  AFDC  re- 
cipients who  lose  eligibility  for  AFDC  due  to 
the  receipt  of  child  support  payments  or 
other  reasons  will  automatically  be  trans- 
ferred from  AFDC  to  non-AFDC  status 
under  the  IV-D  program. 

CHILD  SUPPORT  MONITORING  AND  INCOME 
WITHHOLDING  PROCEDURES 

The  provision  in  current  law  under  which 
90  percent  Federal  matching  funds  are 
available  for  the  development  of  automated 
management  systems  (clearinghouses)  will 
be  amended  to  make  it  clear,  that,  if  a  State 
meets  the  requirements  in  current  law, 
these  matching  funds  can  be  used  by  State 
for  the  development  and  improvement  of 
procedures  necessary  to  implement  and  ef- 
fectively carry  out  the  income  withholding 
and  other  provisions  in  the  bill. 

FINANCING  PROVISIONS 

The  current  12  percent  incentive  pay- 
ment, based  solely  on  AFDC  collections  for 
both  AFDC  and  non-AFDC  families  will  be 


instituted.  The  new  incentive  mechanism 
will  be  effective  October  1.  1985,  however, 
for  fiscal  year  1986  only.  States  will  receive 
the  higher  of  the  amount  due  them  under 
the  new  incentive  formula  or  80  percent  of 
what  they  would  have  received  under  cur- 
rent law. 

INTERSTATE  COLLECTION  FUNDS 

Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1985.  $15  mil- 
lion will  be  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  to  fund  special  projects  developed  by 
states  with  the  objective  of  utilizing  innova- 
tive techniques  and  procedures  for  improv- 
ing interstate  collections. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MATCH 

The  Federal  IV-D  matching  rate  will 
remain  at  70  percent. 

AtTDIT  AND  PENALTIES 

Graduated  of  2,  3,  and  5  percent  of  AFDC 
matching  with  correction  periods  provided 
to  improve  performance,  will  replace  cur- 
rent penalty  provisions. 

STATE  COMMISSIONS  ON  CHILD  SUPPORT 

The  Governor  of  each  State  will  be  re- 
quired to  appoint  a  State  Commission  on 
Child  Support.  The  Commission  must  in- 
clude representation  from  all  aspects  of  the 
child  support  system,  including  custodial 
and  noncustodial  parents,  the  IV-D  agency, 
the  judiciary,  the  governor,  the  legislature, 
child  welfare  and  social  service  agencies, 
and  others.  The  Commission  shall  examine 
the  functioning  of  the  child  support  system 
as  well  as  visitation,  objective  standards  for 
support,  interstate  enforcement,  and  the 
need  for  additional  legislation. 

This  legislation  has  received  wide- 
spread support  and  is,  in  my  opinion, 
an  important  step  toward  alleviating 
the  economic  hardship  that  plagues 
millions  of  American  families.  Because 
the  vast  majority  of  single-parent  fam- 
ilies in  the  United  States  are  headed 
by  women,  this  bill  will  also  assist  in 
curbing  the  freightening  trend  toward 
the  feminization  of  poverty. 

As  I  have  said  before.  I  am  encour- 
aged by  the  attention  being  devoted  to 
the  child  support  enforcement  issue, 
but  continue  to  believe  the  most  effec- 
tive way  for  Congress  to  address  eco- 
nomic inequity  faced  by  women  is  to 
pass  the  entire  Economic  Equity  Act 
with  all  of  its  other  reinforcing  provi- 
sions. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  take  action 
on  the  other  provisions  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act  during  the  second 
session  of  this  Congress.  The  Senate 
should  distinguish  itself,  this  year,  as 
the  leader  in  removing  economic  dis- 
crimination. We  must  act  to  improve 
child  support  enforcement  by  passing 
a  bill  that  is  strong  and  meaningful. 
We  must  also  take  action  to  increase 
the  availability  of  the  dependent  care 
tax  credit.  We  should  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
remove  all  Insurance  discrimination 
that  currently  exists.  We  should 
extend  the  reform  in  public  pensions 
to  the  civil  service  retirement  system. 
Finally,  we  must  set  an  example  by  re- 
moving impediments  established  in 
our  regulatory  and  tax  codes.  1964  was 
a  historic  year  for  the  civil  rights 
movement.    Twenty    years    later    we 


have  an  opportunity  to  make  1984  a 
historic  year  for  promoting  economic 
equity  for  women  in  America. 

Passage  of  strong  child  support  en- 
forcement will  be  a  promising  sign.  I 
welcome  my  colleagues'  support  of 
this  important  measure, 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  support  of  S.  2007.  the 
Child  Support  Enforcement  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  This  is  the  identical  bill 
that  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  unanimous  vote  in  Novem- 
ber of  last  year.  The  strength  of  the 
vote  indicates  the  broad  base  of  sup- 
port this  legislation  enjoys. 

By  this  time,  we  are  all  very  familiar 
with  the  statistics  pointing  to  the  need 
for  child  support  enforcement  legisla- 
tion. It  is  apparent  much  can  be  done 
to  improve  the  collection  of  court  or- 
dered child  support  payments.  Uni- 
formity of  proven  enforcement  proce- 
dures will  make  the  current  IV-D  pro- 
gram more  cost  effective  and  better 
able  to  provide  assistance  to  children 
in  securing  their  support  payments. 

The  House  bill  represents  a  compila- 
tion of  the  numerous  child  support  en- 
forcement bills  introduced  this  Con- 
gress. Much  work  and  negotiation 
went  into  the  development  of  the 
House  version,  and  as  a  result,  it  is  a 
truly  bipartisan  bill  worthy  of  our  sup- 
port. 

Many  of  the  specific  provisions  the 
House  adopted  closely  parallel  those 
ncluded  in  a  bill  I  introduced  last 
year— S.  1708.  The  thrust  of  both  of 
these  bills  is  to  attempt  to  guarantee 
payments  to  this  Nations  children. 
Too  often,  the  well-being  of  the  chil- 
dren IS  overshadowed  by  disputes  be- 
tween the  parents.  The  child  cannot 
help  but  suffer  if  he  or  she  is  caught 
in  a  tug-of-war  over  visitation,  support 
payments,  and  a  whole  host  of  other 
domestic  issues.  Both  custodial  and 
noncustodial  parents  have  the  re- 
sponsbility  to  live  up  to  their  share  of 
emotional  and  financial  support  of 
their  child. 

While  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the 
House  in  securing  passage  of  their  bill, 
we  in  the  Senate  have  been  working 
long  and  hard  to  develop  our  own 
child  support  legislation.  The  Senate 
Conxmittee  on  Finance  has  prioritized 
the  passage  of  CSE  legislation  and  will 
be  holding  2  days  of  hearings  this 
week  to  focus  on  the  House-passed  bill 
and  the  wide  range  of  enforcement  op- 
tions available.  I  am  confident  the 
committee  and  the  entire  Senate  will 
l>e  able  to  support  a  strong  child  sup- 
port enforcement  bill. 

One  specific  provision  the  House  did 
not  include  in  their  package  which  is 
in  S,  1708  is  the  collection  of  past-due 
child  support  from  Federal  tax  re- 
funds on  behalf  of  non-AFDC  families. 
Last  year  my  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
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held  hearings  on  the  success  of  the 
offset  program  for  AFDC  families,  I 
will  be  interested  to  hear  additional 
comments  on  the  merits  of  that  en- 
forcement technique  during  the  full 
committee  hearings. 

A  number  of  other  issues  need  a 
thorough  airing  by  the  Congress  in 
order  to  develop  the  best  possible 
package.  The  hearings  will  serve  as  a 
valuable  tool  for  evaluating  the  House 
bill,  and  bringing  into  focus  the  com- 
ments and  concerns  of  interested  par- 
t  les  who  have  had  time  to  consider  the 
ramifications  of  the  House  version.  Al- 
though. I  am  pleased  to  support  the 
other  body's  legislation.  I  too  will  be 
casting  a  discerning  eye  on  each  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  their  package. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this 
bill  closely,  and  lend  their  support  to 
expeditious  passage  of  comparable 
Senate  legislation. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  his  continued  efforts  to  improve 
the  IV-D  program.  Senator  Duren- 
BERGER  has  been  out  in  front  on  this 
issue,  and  I  am  sure  he  shares  my  sat- 
isfaction with  the  progress  that  is 
being  made  in  improving  this  impor- 
tant program. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  Senators 
DuRENBERCER  and  Bradley  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Child  Support  Enforce- 
ment Amendments  of  1983,  which 
unanimously  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shortly  before  Congress 
adjourned  in  November.  I  urge  all  of 
my  Senate  colleagues  similarly  to  join 
in  support  of  this  legislation  for  inmie- 
diate  correction  of  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious problems  for  children  in  our 
Nation:  nonpayment  of  child  support. 

In  1975.  the  Nation  enacted  the 
present  child  support  enforcement 
program  under  title  IV-D  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Basically,  this  program 
provides  certain  mandates  and  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  purposes  of  en- 
forcing child  support,  locating  absent 
parents,  and  establishing  paternity. 
Indeed,  the  program  has  been  success- 
ful, but  the  problem  has  outgrown  the 
program.  Too  many  children  are  being 
cheated  out  of  their  support,  because 
too  many  absent  parents  can  get  away 
with  not  paying. 

The  numbers  tell  the  story.  Of  the 
nearly  8  million  women  living  alone 
with  minor  children,  only  about  one- 
third  receive  child  support  payments, 
A  shocking  28  percent  of  those  women 
with  court  orders  for  payment  receive 
no  child  support  whatsoever.  The 
latest  Census  Bureau  figures  show 
that  the  children  in  these  single- 
parent  households  are  being  cheated 
out  of  $4  billion  a  year  in  support. 
Whatever  the  reason  for  nonsupport. 
these  children  are  suffering. 

Admirably,  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration are  responding  to  this  prob- 
lem.   Early    last    year,    I    introduced. 


along  with  Senators  DtJRENBERCER, 
Hatfield,  and  Hart,  the  Economic 
Equity  Act.  S.  888.  Title  V  of  this  bill 
includes  strong  child  support  reform 
measures.  We  have  come  a  long  way 
since  March.  Since  then,  numerous 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  including  an  ex- 
cellent proposal  created  by  the  admin- 
istration. The  bill  that  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  seeks  to  combine  the  best 
of  all  these  proposals. 

We  are  by  no  means  finished.  The 
Senate  must  work  hard  to  pass  the 
strongest,  most  workable  child  support 
reform  bill.  The  bill  that  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  lets  us  start  with  our 
best  foot  forward,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Child  Support 
Enforcement  Amendments  of  1983. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2208.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Spald- 
ing &  Sons,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

RELIEF  OF  SPALDING  &  SONS,  INC, 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  begin  the  process  of  rectify- 
ing a  dispute  between  a  private  timber 
company  in  my  State  and  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

In  1977,  a  family-owned  timber  com- 
pany located  in  Grants  Pass,  Oreg., 
Spalding  &  Sons.  Inc.,  purchased  the 
Jamison-Harris  timber  sale  from  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Subse- 
quently, a  significant  portion  of  the 
sale  was  damaged  by  fire  in  1978.  Due 
to  an  apparent  mistaken  belief  be- 
tween the  BLM  and  Spalding  &  Sons 
regarding  legal  rights  involved,  the 
parties  agreed  to  execute  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  sale,  which  resulted  in  the 
BLM  repurchasing  the  damaged  por- 
tion of  the  timber  sale  at  the  original 
bid  price— a  price  far  below  fair 
market  value.  This  difference  in  price, 
a  total  of  $250,000,  is  what  the  compa- 
ny wishes  to  recover  from  the  BLM. 

For  many  reasons,  the  claim  has 
been  denied  by  the  BLM.  and  the  best 
means  of  settling  this  dispute  is  by  in- 
troduction of  this  legislation,  which 
will  be  referred  to  the  Claims  Court  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
this  matter  deserves  a  full  hearing, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  both  the  court 
and  the  Judiciary  Committee  will 
move  quickly  to  render  a  decision.* 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  2209.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  system 
of  approval  and  permitting  by  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  the  International 
Botmdary  and  Water  Commission  for 
construction  in  the  limitrophe  sections 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Colorado 
River,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

AMENDING  AMERICAN-MEXICAN  BOUNDARY 
TREATY  ACT  OF  J 972 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 


erence a  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  92- 
549,  the  American-Mexican  Boundary 
Treaty  Act  of  1972, 

This  legislation  has  been  requested 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  I  am 
introducing  the  proposed  legislation  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations, 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  statement  of 
purpose  and  need  and  the  letter  from 
the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  dated  November  15, 
1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2209 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
American-Mexican  Boundary  Treaty  Act  of 
1972  is  amended  by  redesignating  sections 
103  through  108  as  sections  104  through 
109,  respectively,  and  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  103: 

"Sec  103.  (a)  In  order  to  preserve  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Colorado  River  as  the  inter- 
national boundary,  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  pertinent  international  agree- 
ments in  force  with  Mexico,  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  as  hereinafter  de- 
fined, as  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  to 
construct  or  commence  to  construct  any 
new  works,  or  modification  of  existing 
works,  on  the  United  States  side  of  either 
the  main  channel  or  adjacent  lands  subject 
to  overflow  of  the  limitrophe  sections  of 
either  the  Rio  Grande  or  the  Colorado 
River,  without  having  submitted  to  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 
United  States  and  Mexico,  an  application  in 
due  form  indicating,  inter  alia,  the  location 
and  plans  for  such  proposed  works,  and 
having  received  from  the  United  States 
Commissioner  a  permit  authorizing  their 
construction  or  modification. 

•'(b)  The  United  States  Commissioner 
shall  issue  such  a  permit  unless  the  joint 
Commission  makes  a  judgment  that  the  pro- 
posed works  could  cause  deflection  or  ob- 
struction of  the  normal  flow  or  flood  flows 
of  the  Rio  Grande  or  the  Colorado  River 
that  could  result  in  a  change  in  the  location 
of  the  international  boundary.  In  issuing  a 
permit,  the  United  States  Commissioner 
may  impose  such  terms  or  conditions  as  are 
deemed  necessary  to  ensure  compliance 
with  pertinent  provisions  of  international 
agreements  in  force  with  Mexico. 

"(c)  The  United  States  Commission  shall 
promulgate  and  publish  procedures  for  han- 
dling applications  for  permits.  Such  proce- 
dures shall  be  consistent  with  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  joint  Commission  and  the 
United  States  Section  under  agreements  in 
force  with  Mexico.  In  promulgating  the  pro- 
cedures the  United  States  Commissioner 
will  coordinate  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  those  federal  agencies  responsible  for 
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noodplain  management  under  an  Executive 
order  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort 
and  authority. 

■(d)(1)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  any 
available  information,  the  United  States 
Commissioner  finds  that  any  person  con- 

«*F^,/*te      nAtL-      n.'rkrlrc      nr      modifies      eXiStinK 


371;   TIAS   7313)   than   is   now   authorized 
under  P.L.  92-549. 

The  purpose  of  Article  IV(B)(1>  of  the 
1970  Treaty  is  to  prevent  deflections  or  ob- 
structions of  flows  from  causing  a  change  in 
the  location  of  the  international  t)oundary 
and  thus  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  disputes 


simple  cases,  while  at  the  same  time  ensur- 
ing that  United  States  Treaty  obligations 
are  carefully  respected  in  appropriate  coop- 
eration with  the  Mexican  Section  of  the 
Commission.  The  flexibility  provided  by  the 
proposed  permit  process  is  consistent  with 
the  discretion  Implied  by  the  Treaty  provl- 
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compliance  applicable  to  "persons"  as  de- 
fined by  subsection  (e).  The  United  States 
Commissioner  would  refer  requests  for  ap- 
proval to  the  joint  Commission,  on  the  same 
basis  as  described  in  respect  of  subsection 
(b),  above. 

U.S  Department  of  State. 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Nick- 
LES)  (for  himself,  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Jepsen,  Mrs.  Kassebadh, 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Boren,  and  Mr.  BtJRoicK): 
S.  2211.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of 
pay  of  Members  of  Congress  by  the 


Soon  we  will  receive  the  Federal 
budget  submission  from  the  President 
which  will  detail  nearly  $1  trillion  in 
Federal  spending  with  a  deficit  of  ap- 
proximately $150  billion  to  $200  bil- 
lion. I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
consider  a  congressional  pay  raise  in 
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noodplain  management  under  an  Executive 
order  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort 
and  authority. 

•■(d)(1)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  any 
available  information,  the  United  States 
Commissioner  finds  that  any  person  con- 
structs new  worlis  or  modifies  existing 
works  without  having  received  a  permit,  or 
is  in  violation  of  any  of  the  terms,  condi- 
tions or  limitations  set  forth  in  a  permit 
issued  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
under  this  section,  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner may  issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  cease  such  construction  or  modifi- 
cation, or  to  comply  with  such  terms,  condi 
tions  or  limitations,  and  upon  failure  to 
comply  with  such  order  the  United  States 
Commissioner  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  ac 
cordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

■■(2)  The  United  States  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  commence  a  civil  action  for 
appropriate  relief,  including  a  permanent  or 
temporary  injunction,  for  any  violation  for 
which  the  United  States  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  issue  a  compliance  order 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States. 

•■(3)  Any  person  who  constructs  new  works 
or  modifies  existing  works  without  having 
received  a  permit,  or  violates  any  term,  con- 
dition or  limitation  in  a  permit  issued  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  any  person  who  violates  any  order 
issued  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
under  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $2,500  nor  more  than  $25,000  per  day 
of  violation,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  by  both;  and 

(B)  may  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  per  day  of  such  violation. 

If  the  conviction  under  subparagraph  (A)  is 
for  a  violation  committed  after  a  first  con- 
viction of  such  person  under  this  paragraph, 
punishment  may  be  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $50,000  per  day  of  violation,  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
by  l)oth. 

••(e)  The  term  person,  as  used  in  this  sec- 
tion, means  an  individual,  corporation  (in- 
cluding any  responsible  corporate  officer), 
partnership,  association,  state,  municipality, 
commission  or  other  governmental  organiza- 
tion of  a  state,  or  any  interstate  body." 

•■(f)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment proposing  to  undertake  a  project 
that  will  result  in  any  construction  in  the 
areas  descril)ed  in  subsection  (a)  shall,  at 
the  earliest  feasible  time,  coordinate  with 
the  United  States  Commissioner  to  secure 
approval  of  the  proposed  project.  Such  ap- 
proval may  be  made  subject  to  such  terms 
or  conditions  as  are  deemed  necessary  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
pertinent  international  agreements  in  force 
with  Mexico.". 


STATmnrr  or  Purpose  and  Need 
This  is  a  legislative  proposal  to  amend 
Public  Law  92-549.  the  American-Mexican 
Boundary  Treaty  Act  of  1972.  This  amend- 
ment would  authorize  a  permitting  system 
as  the  primary  means  of  prohibiting  the 
construction  of  works  which  may  cause  the 
deflection  or  obstruction  of  the  normal  or 
flood  flows  of  the  boundary  sections  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Colorado  River.  By  au- 
thorizing a  regulatory  or  permitting  system, 
this  amendment  would  provide  a  more  prac- 
tical and  less  expensive  means  of  imple- 
menting the  terms  of  Article  IV(B)(1)  of  the 
Mexican  Boundary  Treaty  of  1970  (23  UST 


371:   TIAS   7313)   than    is   now   authorized 
under  P.L.  92-549. 

The  purpose  of  Article  IV(B)(1)  of  the 
1970  Treaty  is  to  prevent  deflections  or  ob- 
structions of  flows  from  causing  a  change  in 
the  location  of  the  international  boundary 
and  thus  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  disputes 
which  have  arisen  tjetween  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  The  predecessor  1884 
Convention  (TS  226,  24  Stat.  1011)  con- 
tained a  similar  prohibition. 

According  to  a  preliminary  estimate  made 
by  the  U.S.  Section  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission  (IBWC), 
the  permitting  system  proposed  in  this 
amendment  could  result  in  a  saving  of  as 
much  as  $20  million,  compared  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  eminent  domain,  as  is  presently  au- 
thorized under  P.L.  92-549.  Its  purpose  is 
consistent  with  federal  nood  control  efforts, 
the  IBWC  would  exercise  this  authority 
based  on  a  technical  analysis  of  the  antici- 
pated impacts  on  levels  and  flow  velocities, 
including  nood  flows,  of  proposed  works,  in 
light  of  the  considerable  data  and  experi- 
ence accumulated  by  the  IBWC  with  respect 
to  the  hydraulic  and  other  characteristics  of 
these  two  rivers. 

The  International  Joint  Commission. 
United  States  and  Canada,  has  long  regulat- 
ed construction  affecting  boundary  waters 
along  our  northern  border  by  an  analogous 
approval  system  pursuant  to  the  1909 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  (see  22  CFR  401.12 
et  $eq. ). 

Public  Law  92-549,  5  101(2)(C).  22  U.S.C. 
§  277d-34(2)(C),  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Slate,  acting  through  the  United  Stales 
Commissioner,  to  acquire  by  donation,  pur- 
chase or  condemnation,  all  lands  or  inter- 
ests in  lands  required  to  give  effect  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  under 
Article  IV(B)(1).  The  proposed  regulatory 
process  would  be  applied  only  when  this 
would  result  neither  in  a  taking,  nor  a  cur- 
tailment of  present  uses,  and  would  be  a 
substantially  less  expensive  alternative  to 
the  exercise  of  eminent  domain.  The  option 
of  exercising  eminent  domain  is  reserved 
where  in  the  Commissioners  judgment  it  is 
desirable  and  appropriate,  or  where  a  specif- 
ic denial  of  a  permit  is  deemed  a  taking. 

Subsection  (a)  makes  it  unlawful  to  con- 
struct new  works  or  modify  existing  works 
on  the  United  States  side  of  either  the  main 
channel  or  on  adjacent  lands  subject  to 
overflow  of  the  limitrophe  sections  of  either 
the  Rio  Grande  or  Colorado  River,  unless 
an  application  showing  the  location  and 
plans  of  any  proposed  works  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  States  Commissioner 
and  the  United  States  Commissioner  has 
issued  a  corresponding  permit.  The  role  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  acting 
alone  is  ministerial;  the  discretion  whether 
or  not  to  approve  a  work,  and  if  so,  on  what 
conditions,  lies  with  the  joint  Commission, 
which  is  an  international  organization 
under  Article  II  of  the  1944  Treaty  Relating 
to  the  Utilization  of  Waters  of  the  Colorado 
and  Tijuana  Rivers  and  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
(9  Bevans  1166.  59  Stat.  1219). 

Suljsection  (b)  contemplates  that  the 
United  States  Commissioner,  in  order  to 
ensure  compliance  by  the  United  States 
with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  will  refer  an 
application  to  the  joint  Commission  for  de- 
cision, and  will  incorporate  in  the  permit 
any  conditions  deemed  necessary  and  appro- 
priate in  cases  where  the  work  is  permitted. 
Every  effort  will  l)e  made  to  provide  appli- 
cants with  speedy  processing  of  requests  for 
authorization,  in  particular  by  means  of  ex- 
pedited   Commission    procedures    in    very 


simple  cases,  while  at  the  same  lime  ensur- 
ing that  United  Stales  Treaty  obligations 
are  carefully  respected  in  appropriate  coop- 
eration with  the  Mexican  Section  of  the 
Commission.  The  flexibility  provided  by  the 
proposed  permit  process  is  consistent  with 
the  discretion  implied  by  the  Treaty  provi- 
sion in  framing  procedures  to  achieve  iu  ob- 
jectives. The  criterion  incorporated  in  the 
first  sentence  of  the  subsection  specifically 
reflects  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  two  countries  under  Article 
IV(B)(l)of  the  1970  treaty. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  United 
Slates  Commissioner  to  promulgate  and 
publish  in  22  CFR  permit  application  proce- 
dures, and  to  ensure  thai  these  procedures 
are  consistent  with  other  legal  responsibil- 
ities of  the  joint  Commission  and  the 
United  Stales  Section.  Since  the  joint  Com- 
mission is  an  international  organization 
which  performs  foreign  affairs  functions,  its 
procedures  need  not  be  consistent  with  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  5  U.S.C.  Sec. 
551  et  seq.  See  5  U.S.C.  Sec.  553(a)(1);  Sec. 
554(a)(4).  This  subsection  also  requires  the 
United  States  Commissioner  to  coordinate 
application  procedures  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  other  specified  federal  agen- 
cies to  avoid  needless  duplication. 

Subsection  (d)  deals  with  enforcement 
procedures  and  possible  penalties  for  viola- 
lion  of  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

Paragraph  (d)(1)  authorizes  the  United 
States  Commissioner  to  issue  an  order  to 
compel  cessation  of  construction  (including 
modifications,  of  existing  works)  without  a 
permit,  or  require  compliance  with  the  con- 
ditions contained  in  a  permit,  and  to  bring  a 
civil  action  under  paragraph  (d)(2)  upon 
failure  to  comply  with  his  order.  The  Com- 
missioner may  issue  an  order  at  the  com- 
mencement of  construction  or  at  any  time 
thereafter. 

Paragraph  (d)(2)  authorizes  the  United 
States  Commissioner  to  commence  a  civil 
action  for  appropriate  relief  whenever  he 
would  be  entitled  to  issue  a  compliance 
order  under  paragraph  (d)(1). 

Paragraph  (d)(3)  details  penalties  for  vio- 
lations of  this  section. 

Subparagraph  (d)(3)(A)  conUins  criminal 
penalties  which  may  be  imposed  for  failure 
to  obtain  a  permit  or  violation  of  conditions 
contained  in  a  permit,  or  failure  or  comply 
with  an  order  issued  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  under  paragraph  (d)(1).  in- 
cluding penalties  for  multiple  violations  of 
this  section. 

Subparagraph  (d)(3)(B)  contains  civil  pen- 
alties which  may  be  imposed  for  failure  to 
obtain  a  permit,  violation  of  the  conditions 
contained  in  a  permit,  or  failure  to  comply 
with  an  order  issued  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  under  paragraph  (d)(1). 

Subsection  (e)  defines  the  term  •person" 
as  used  in  this  section. 

Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  are  generally  con- 
sistent with  provisions  of  existing,  analo- 
gous United  States  legislation. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  an  informal  proc- 
ess to  be  utilized  by  federal  agencies  to  seek 
approval  of  federal  projects.  The  proposed 
permit  system  provided  for  in  subsections 
(a)-(d)  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  projects 
of  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
While  still  subject  to  the  need  to  coordinate 
with  the  United  States  Commissioner,  and 
secure  the  approval  of  the  joint  Commis- 
sion, in  order  to  ensure  full  United  States 
compliance  with  Treaty  obligations,  federal 
agencies  under  this  subsection  would  utilize 
a  more  informal  process,  and  would  not  be 
subject  to  enforcement  measures  for  non- 


compliance applicable  to  •persons"  as  de- 
fined by  subsection  (e).  The  United  States 
Commissioner  would  refer  requests  for  ap- 
proval to  the  joint  Commission,  on  the  same 
basis  as  described  in  respect  of  subsection 
(b).  above. 

U.S  Department  of  State. 
Washingto  i.  D.C.,  November  IS,  1983. 
Hon.  George  Bi  sh. 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Prksident:  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  and  appropriate  reference  is  a 
legislative  proposal  to  amend  Public  Law  92- 
549.  the  American-Mexican  Boundary 
Treaty  Act  of  1972.  This  amendment  would 
authorize  a  permitting  system  as  the  pri- 
mary means  of  prohibiting  the  construction 
of  works  which  may  cause  the  deflection  or 
obstruction  of  the  normal  or  flood  flows  of 
the  boundary  sections  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Colorado  River.  By  authorizing  a 
regulatory  or  permitting  system,  this 
amendment  would  provide  a  more  practical 
and  less  expensive  means  of  implementing 
the  terms  of  Article  IV(B)(1)  of  the  Mexican 
Boundary  Treaty  of  1970  (23  UST  371;  TIAS 
7313)  than  is  now  authorized  under  P.L.  92- 
549. 

The  purpose  of  Article  IV(B)(1)  of  the 
1970  Treaty  is  to  prevent  deflections  or  ob- 
structions of  flows  from  causing  a  change  in 
the  location  of  the  international  boundary 
and  thus  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  disputes 
which  have  arisen  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  The  predecessor  1884 
Convention  (TS  226.  24  Stat.  1011)  con- 
tained a  similar  prohibition. 

According  to  a  preliminary  estimate  made 
by  the  U.S.  Section  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission  (IBWC). 
the  permitting  system  proposed  in  this 
amendment  could  result  in  a  saving  of  as 
much  as  $20  million,  compared  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  eminent  domain,  as  is  presently  au- 
thorized under  P.L.  92-549.  Its  purpose  is 
consistent  with  federal  flood  control  efforts. 
The  IBWC  would  exercise  this  authority 
based  on  a  technical  analysis  of  the  antici- 
pated impacts  on  levels  and  flow  velocities, 
including  flood  flows,  of  proposed  works,  in 
light  of  the  considerable  data  and  experi- 
ence accumulated  by  the  IBWC  with  respect 
to  the  hydraulic  and  other  characteristics  of 
these  two  rivers. 

The  International  Joint  Commission. 
United  States  and  Canada,  has  long  regulat- 
ed construction  affecting  boundary  waters 
along  our  northern  border  by  an  analogous 
approval  system  pursuant  to  the  1909 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  (see  22  CFR  401.12 
ft  seq.). 

In  sum,  the  proposed  amendment  not  only 
could  result  in  considerable  savings  to  the 
U.S.  Government,  but  would  better  assure 
our  capability  of  fulfilling  our  treaty  re- 
sponsibilities to  Mexico,  thus  contributing 
to  improved  relations  with  that  country. 

Enclosed  are  the  draft  amendatory  legisla- 
tion and  a  statement  giving  the  background 
and  analyzing  provisions  of  the  proposed 
amendments. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  this  legislative 
proposal  to  the  Congress. 

With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Alvin  Paul  Drischler. 
Acting  Assistant   Secretary.    Legislative 
and  Intergovernmental  A/fairs. 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Nick- 
LES)  (for  himself,  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.   Jepsen,   Mrs.   Kassebaum. 
Mr.    Kasten,   Mr.    DeConcini. 
Mr.  Boren,  and  Mr.  Bdrdick): 
S.  2211.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of 
pay  of  Members  of  Congress  by  the 
amount  of  the  increase  taking  effect 
on  January  1.  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; placed  on  the  calendar. 

REPEAL  OF  3.S-FERCENT  PAY  RAISE  FOR  MEMBERS 
OF  CONGRESS 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  con- 
gressional pay  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  issues  that  I  have  en- 
countered since  my  Senate  term  began 
in  1981.  Even  today  it  still  remains  to 
be  highly  volatile  and  I  suspect  so  for 
many  years  to  come. 

My  Senate  and  House  colleagues  are 
aware  that  as  of  January  1  they  re- 
ceived a  salary  increase  of  3.5  percent. 
This  occurred  from  recommendations 
made  by  the  President  in  August  1983 
for  a  pay  increase  for  most  Federal 
workers,  including  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Unfortunately,  Members  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
latest  recommendation.  Previous  rec- 
ommendations were  nixed  or  modified 
by  Congress  for  pay  increases  for 
Members  and  certain  other  Federal 
employees  or  effectively  denied 
through  the  use  of  pay  caps. 

Last  November,  there  remained  a 
strong  possibility  that  we  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  (jues- 
tion  of  a  pay  increase.  Included  in  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1983 
were  provisions  dealing  with  Federal 
pay,  including  Members  of  Congress. 
With  the  lead  of  Senator  Garn,  an 
amendment  was  to  be  proposed  to  that 
act  to  deny  the  increase.  However,  due 
to  the  tight  legislative  schedule,  the 
bill  never  reached  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  At  that  time,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1984  prohibiting  any  increase  in 
congressional  pay.  Any  amendment  to 
that  bill,  however,  would  have  jeop- 
ardized or  eliminated  its  chances  of 
passing  the  Congress  since  most  of  the 
House  Members  had  anticipated  recess 
and  left  town,  plus,  changes  meant 
that  a  conference  on  the  bill  would  be 
necessary,  further  adding  to  the 
scheduling  difficulties.  In  light  of 
these  factors,  I  decided  to  defer  my 
action  on  the  amendment  until  this 
year.  I  also  received  assurances  from 
Senator  Baker  that  I  would  be  afford- 
ed an  opportunity  to  have  the  measure 
considered. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing 
along  with  Senators  Baker,  Jepsen, 
Garn,  Kassebaum,  Kasten,  Boren, 
Burdick,  and  DeConcini,  a  bill  to 
revoke  the  automatic  3.5-percent  pay 
increase  given  to  Members  of  Congress 
which  took  effect  on  January  1.  The 
revocation  would  be  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  and  would  apply  to 
subsequent  pay  periods. 


Soon  we  will  receive  the  Federal 
budget  submission  from  the  President 
which  will  detail  nearly  $1  trillion  in 
Federal  spending  with  a  deficit  of  ap- 
proximately $150  billion  to  $200  bil- 
lion. I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
consider  a  congressional  pay  raise  in 
light  of  such  awesome  figures.  We 
have  in  the  past  and  will  In  the  future 
ask  for  sacrifices  from  virtually  every 
sector  of  our  society.  Congress  should 
set  an  example  and  refuse  to  give  itself 
a  pay  increase  until  it  shows  further 
fiscal  responsibility  in  cutting  run- 
away Government  spending. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
Senator  Baker  in  allowing  for  an  op- 
portunity to  debate  this  issue.  His 
commitment  to  do  so  was  not  an  easy 
decision  due  to  the  controversial 
nature  of  a  pay  increase.  I  know,  how- 
ever, it  is  his  desire  to  see  the  Senate 
work  its  will.  For  these  reasons  I  wish 
to  commend  the  majority  leader  for 
his  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  to  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2211 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  on 
and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  rate  of  pay  for  an  office  or  position  re- 
ferred to  in  section  601(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  31) 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  rate  of  pay  payable 
for  such  office  or  position  on  December  31. 
1983. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  having  the  force  and  effect  of 
law  and  limiting  the  annual  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Congress  by  reference  to  the  annual  rate  of 
pay  of  any  Member  of  the  Congress,  the 
annual  rate  of  pay  of  such  Member  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  annual  rate  of  pay  that 
would  be  payable  to  such  Member  without 
regard  to  subsection  (a).« 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  joining  with  Senator  Nickles  and 
others  in  offering  legislation  to  repeal 
the  3.5-percent  pay  raise  for  Members 
of  Congress  that  took  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  My  reason  is  simple.  This  Con- 
gress now  faces  the  very  real  prospect 
of  $200  billion  deficits  each  year  to  the 
end  of  this  decade.  If  we  are  to  have 
any  hope  of  constructively  addressing 
that  serious  problem,  then  we— the 
Members  of  this  body— must  demon- 
strate some  restraint  as  an  example 
for  the  Nation. 

It  will  do  no  good  at  all  for  us  to  rail 
against  the  deficit  while  we  quietly 
accept  yet  another  raise  in  our  own 
pay.  The  message  that  this  transmits 
to  all  of  those  groups  who  will  have  to 
sacrifice  in  any  effective  solution  for 
deficits  is  exactly  the  wrong  message. 
It  is  another  refrain  of  the  old  song 
about  letting  someone  else  bear  the 
burden.  How  can  we  ask  others  to  sac- 
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rifice  when  we  ourselves  refuse  to  do 
so? 

Last  year  a  substantial  pay  raise  was 
approved  for  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Very,  very  reluctantly,  I  voted  for  that 
measure  because  I  believed  it  was  the 
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week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  128 

At   the   request   of   Mr.   Roth,   the 


S.  1158 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Bingaman)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1159.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  to 
pvtpnH  thp  nrovi.sion.s  relating  to  the 
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S.  2014 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2014,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 

■Pr-oirontinn    Apt   nf   1 074   t.r»  nroviflp   for 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  182,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning Februar^y  12,  1984,  as  a  time  to 
recognize  those  volunteers  who  give  of 
their  time  to  become  Big  Brothers  and 
Big  Sisters  to  single  parent  youth. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  122 


S.  CoN.  Res.  87 

Whereas,  the  United  States  and  Japan  are 
signatories  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  •GATT'); 

Whereas,  in  keeping  with  the  provisions 
of  GATT  and  the  general  principles  of  free 
trade,  the  United  States  has  given  Japan 

KvnoH    *an/*<»cc    tn    mnnv    TTnited    States    mar- 
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rifice  when  we  ourselves  refuse  to  do 
so? 

Last  year  a  substantial  pay  raise  was 
approved  for  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Very,  very  reluctantly,  I  voted  for  that 
measure  because  I  believed  it  was  the 
only  way  to  resolve  the  mess  we  had 
made  of  congressional  salaries.  But  I 
can  see  utterly  no  justification  for  an- 
other cost-of-living  raise  on  top  of  that 
increase.  The  people  of  this  country 
want  us  to  deal  with  the  deficit,  not 
raise  our  own  salaries.  It  is  time  for  us 
to  do  that,  beginning  with  the  repeal 
of  this  3.5-percent  raise  for  Senators 
and  House  Members. 


week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities.* 


By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.J.  Res.  211.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  weeli  of  November  18,  1984, 
through  November  24,  1984,  as  "Na- 
tional Family  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  FAMILY  WETK 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  again  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
November  18  through  24,  1984,  as  "Na- 
tional Family  Week." 

The  purpose  of  National  Family 
Week  is  very  simple.  It  is  a  specific 
time  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  family  in  American  life  and  the 
fundamental  role  it  has  played  in 
forming  the  values  upon  which  our 
Nation  is  based.  National  Family  Week 
is  simply  a  way  to  encourage  people  to 
pause  for  a  moment  and  reflect  on  the 
way  families  have  affected  their  lives 
and  the  course  of  this  Nation. 

The  designation  of  National  Family 
Week  has  the  support  of  many  broad- 
based  organizations  including  the 
American  Legion,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
In  the  past,  National  Family  Week 
has  been  designated  as  the  week  in  No- 
vember which  includes  Thanksgiving. 
I  am  following  that  tradition  again  be- 
cause of  the  appropriate  and  custom- 
ary family  gatherings  that  take  place 
on  Thanksgiving. 

Congress  has  approved  National 
Family  Week  resolutions  for  the  last  8 
years,  as  well  as  in  1972.  I  urge  both 
Houses  to  again  recognize  the  value  of 
National  Family  Week  and  approve 
the  resolution  I  am  introducing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  211 
Resolvtd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  desigmating  the  week  of  No- 
vember 18.  1984.  through  November  24. 
1984.  as  National  Family  Week."  and  invit- 
ing the  Governors  of  the  several  States,  the 
chief  officials  of  local  governments,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
s.  lat 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  128,  a  bill  entitled  "The  Equal 
Opportunity  Retirement  Act  of  1983." 

S.  349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
249,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Employee  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Extension  Act". 

S.  422 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  422,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
provide  a  criminal  penalty  for  robbery 
of  a  controlled  substance. 

S.  717 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  717,  a  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  Survivor  Benefits 
Amendments  of  1980  to  provide  the 
same  annuity  benefits  to  the  surviving 
spouses  of  certain  former  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  died 
before  September  21,  1972,  but  after 
their  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty  as  are  provided  under  such  sec- 
tion to  the  surviving  spouses  of  certain 
former  members  who  died  before  such 
date  while  serving  on  active  duty. 

S.  719 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Bingaman)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  719.  a  bill  to  amend 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  73  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
social  security  offset  against  annuities 
provided  for  under  such  subchapter  to 
the  extent  that  the  social  security  ben- 
efits of  the  annuitant  are  based  on  the 
annuitant's  own  employment. 

S.   1149 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1149,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  ben- 
efits under  the  survivor  benefit  plan  to 
the  spouses  and  dependent  children  of 
members  of  the  Reserve  components 
of  the  uniformed  services  who  die 
after  completing  service  requirements 
for  participation  in  that  plan  but 
before  being  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  elect  participation  in  the  plan,  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  aimuities 
under  the  plan  to  dependent  children 
of  members  of  the  imiformed  services 
who  die  on  active  duty  after  becoming 
entitled  to  or  qualified  for  retired  or 
retainer  pay,  and  for  other  purposes. 


S.  1159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Bingaman)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1159.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  to 
extend  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
export  of  domestically  produced  crude 
oil. 

S.  1273 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1273.  a  bill  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  conduct,  in  ac- 
cordance with  law  and  the  intent  of 
the  Congress,  the  pilot  project  study 
of  alternative  means  of  providing  as- 
sistance under  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram previously  authorized  by  law, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1657 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE).  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  LuGAR),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen).  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews). 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias).  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt).  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1657,  a  bill  to  desig- 
nate the  week  in  November  which  in- 
cludes Thauiksgiving  Day  as  "National 
Family  Week." 

S.  1668 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1668.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter 
37  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  contracts  retaining  private 
counsel  to  furnish  collection  services 
in  the  case  of  indebtedness  owed  the 
United  States. 

S.  1733 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1733.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  make  a  crime 
the  use.  for  fraudulent  or  other  illegal 
purposes,  of  any  computer  owned  or 
operated  by  the  United  States,  certain 
financial  institutions,  and  entities  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce. 

S.   1857 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1857,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain 
impediments  to  the  effective  philan- 
thropy of  private  foundations. 


S.  2014 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2014,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974  to  provide  for 
assistance  in  locating  missing  children. 

S.  2017 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Cochran),  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2017.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respect  to  deductions  for 
the  payment  of  certain  expenses  by 
ministers  and  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  receive  subsist- 
ence and  housing  allowances. 

S.  2099 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2099,  a 
bill  to  delay  for  2  years  the  mandatory 
coverage  of  employees  of  religious  or- 
ganizations under  social  security. 

S.  2128 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Long,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2128.  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  rollover  of  the  gain  on  stock  of 
an  employer  sold  to  certain  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2202 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NiCKLES)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2202.  a  bill  to  reduce  the  rates 
of  pay  of  Members  of  Congress  by  the 
amount  of  the  increase  taking  effect 
on  January  1.  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 97.  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  on  public 
grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
its  environs,  in  honor  and  commemo- 
ration of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  the 
allied  forces  who  served  in  the  Korean 
war. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  182 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga).  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher).  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell). 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Wilson)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  182.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning Februar^y  12.  1984.  as  a  time  to 
recognize  those  volunteers  who  give  of 
their  time  to  become  Big  Brothers  and 
Big  Sisters  to  single  parent  youth. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  122 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 122.  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
should  reduce  imports  of  apparel  so 
that  imported  apparel  comprises  no 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  American 
apparel  market. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  292 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  292.  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  appreciation  of  the 
Senate  to  certain  organizations  for 
their  efforts  in  carrying  out  an  emer- 
gency food  distribution  and  shelter 
program  provided  for  in  Public  Law 
98-8. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser). 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker).  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini).  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg).  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin). 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  292,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2669 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Trible)  was  added  as  cosponsor 
of  amendment  No.  2669  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  1660,  a  bill  relating  to 
the  preservation  of  universal  tele- 
phone service. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2670 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Trible)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  amendment  No.  2670  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  1660.  a  bill  relating  to 
the  preservation  of  universal  tele- 
phone service. 


S.  Con.  Res.  87 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 87-RELATING  TO  TRADE 
BARRIERS  OF  THE  JAPANESE 
TO  THE  IMPORT  OF  BEEF 
Mr.  BAUCUS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 


Whereas,  the  United  Etates  and  Japan  are 
signatories  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  'GATT"); 

Whereas,  in  keeping  with  the  provisions 
of  GATT  and  the  general  principles  of  free 
trade,  the  United  States  has  given  Japan 
broad  access  to  many  United  States  mar- 
kets: 

Whereas,  Japan  has  benefited  from  this 
broad  access  by  becoming  a  major  United 
States  supplier  and  now  has  an  $18  billion 
annual  trade  surplus  with  the  United 
States: 

Whereas.  Japan  uses  a  system  of  quotas 
and  other  nontarif  f  barriers  to  limit  imports 
of  beef: 

Whereas,  the  Japanese  system  forces  Jap- 
anese consumers  to  pay  unreasonably  high 
prices  for  beef  and  denies  American  cattle- 
men an  opportunity  to  compete  fairly  in  the 
Japanese  market: 

Whereas,  the  Japanese  system  violates 
the  principles  established  in  GATT: 

Whereas,  in  1978  the  United  States  and 
Japan  negotiated  a  bilateral  agreement  by 
which  Japan  would  gradually  increase  its 
beef  quota: 

Whereas,  the  bilateral  agreement  expires 
on  March  31.  1984,  at  which  time  Japan  will 
no  longer  be  under  any  agreement  to  in- 
crease the  quota  and  the  United  SUtes  will 
no  longer  be  under  any  agreement  to  forego 
trade  law  remedies  against  Japan: 

Whereas,  negotiations  are  underway  to  es- 
tablish a  new  bilateral  agreement:  and 

Whereas,  Japan's  barriers  to  beef  imports 
undermine  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
reduce  the  income  of  United  States  cattle- 
men, and  obstruct  the  development  of 
better  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That,  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in  negotiations 
with  Japan,  United  States  negotiators 
should  insist  that  Japan  dismantle  all  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  imports  of  beef. 

Sec.  2.  It  further  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  if  negotiations  do  not  result  in 
satisfactory  progress  toward  the  disman- 
tling of  all  Japanese  nontariff  barriers  to 
imports  of  beef  by  the  time  the  current  bi- 
lateral agreement  expires,  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  should  seek  appropri- 
ate relief  under  United  States  and  interna- 
tional trade  law. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  Japan  should  dismantle  its  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  beef  imports. 

BACKGROUND 

Japan  maintains  strict  barriers 
against  U.S.  beef  imports.  One  of  the 
major  barriers  is  a  quota  system  that 
currently  limits  imports  of  high  qual- 
ity beef— most  of  which  is  produced  in 
the  United  States— to  30,800  tons  a 
year.  The  United  States-Japan  bilater- 
al agreement  regarding  this  quota 
system  expires  March  31.  1984.  Negoti- 
ations on  a  new  bilateral  agreement 
are  underway.  In  these  negotiations, 
U.S.  negotiators  hope  to  persuade 
Japan  to  substantially  liberalize  its 
quota  system. 

To  remind  Japan  how  important  this 
issue  is  to  the  United  States.  I  earlier 
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introduced  a  resolution.  Senate  Reso- 
lution 225.  which  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  our  negotiators 
should  insist  that  Japan  dismantle  its 
barriers  to  beef  imports  and  that,  if 
the  current  negotiations  do  not  result 
in  satisfactory  progress  toward  that 
goal,  we  should  seek  appropriate  relief 
under  United  States  and  international 
trade  law.  Twenty-five  Senators  have 
cosponsored  Senate  Resolution  225, 
and  its  text  was  approved  by  a  vote  of 
92  to  6.  as  an  amendment  to  the  debt 
limit  bill,  just  before  the  President  vis- 
ited Japan  last  November. 

Unfortunately,  even  after  the  Presi- 
dent's visit,  the  beef  issue  remains  un- 
resolved. The  United  States-Japan  ne- 
gotiations have  been  unsuccessful; 
indeed.  Japan's  negotiators  seem  more 
and  more  intransigent,  protesting  that 
the  recent  Japanese  elections,  which 
reduced  the  ruling  Liberal  Democratic 
Party's  majority,  also  reduced  the  Jap- 
anese Government's  ability  to  make 
reasonable  trade  concessions. 

Given  this  intransigence,  we  must 
again  remind  Japan  how  important  an 
issue  this  is.  substantively  and  sym- 
bolically. 

THE  ISSUE 

The  Japanese  argue  that  imported 
beef  now  accounts  for  30  percent  of 
their  market.  They  argue  that  they  al- 
ready buy  more  than  60  percent  of  all 
the  beef  the  United  States  ships 
abroad.  They  argue  that  their  appe- 
tites are  small,  and  the  Japanese  con- 
sumer does  not  find  our  beef  suited  to 
their  taste  anyway.  So  what  is  our 
beef,  they  ask  us. 

Repeatedly.  I  remind  them  that  our 
beef  exports  to  Japan  only  allow  Japa- 
nese consumers  about  one  good  Ameri- 
can steak  a  year.  And.  I  remind  them 
that  when  Japan  opened  its  doors  wide 
to  beef  imports— -in  the  mid-1950's— 
Japanese  consumers  found  imported 
beef  acceptable  enough  to  begin 
buying  it  in  significant  volumes.  So 
significant,  in  fact,  that  the  Japanese 
Government  closed  the  doors  to  major 
imports  of  beef  in  1958.  and  have 
never  opened  them  more  than  a  little 
since  then. 

The  Japanese  also  argue  that  we 
should  not  tie  the  issue  of  beef  sales  to 
the  trade  deficit.  After  all.  they  say, 
our  trade  deficit  with  Japan  was  more 
then  $18  billion  in  1983.  Projections 
indicate  that  the  Japanese  market  for 
our  beef  is  not  likely  to  exceed  an  ad- 
ditional half  a  billion  dollars. 

Is  half  a  billion  dollars  worth  fight- 
ing for?  In  Montana,  we  think  it  is. 

Furthermore,  do  we  really  know  how- 
big  the  appetite  in  Japan  is  for  our 
beef?  I  challenge  the  Japanese  to  let 
us  sell  our  beef  in  ample  quantities  at 
reasonable  prices  to  their  consumers. 
We  will  cut  it  any  way  they  like  it.  But 
give  us  the  chance. 


GETTING  TOUGH  WITH  THE  JAPANESE 

Three  months  ago.  our  negotiators 
came  home  empty-handed  from  an- 
other round  of  talks  on  the  beef  issue. 

Like  many  other  people,  I  did  not 
want  to  disrupt  the  Japanese  election 
campaign  that  then  was  underway. 
But,  when  the  election  was  over,  I  de- 
cided that  it  was  time,  once  again,  to 
focus  on  the  beef  issue. 

So,  right  after  the  election,  I  an- 
nounced that  I  would  link  my  vote  on 
the  automobile  domestic  content  legis- 
lation to  successful  resolution  of  the 
United  States-Japanese  beef  negotia- 
tions. I  also  sent  an  open  letter  to  the 
Japanese  people  to  three  of  Japan's 
leading  newspapers.  This  letter  was 
printed,  and  I  am  told  that  it  sparked 
debate  and  elevated  the  issue  in 
Japan. 

In  addition,  the  letter  prompted 
some  interesting  replies  from  Ameri- 
cans living  in  Japan. 

One  American  businessman,  who  has 
lived  in  Japan  the  past  11  years,  was 
very  blunt.  He  said  that  the  Japanese 
only  understand  one  thing  when  they 
negotiate  trade  issues;  Power.  They 
will  not  take  us  seriously,  he  said, 
until  we  take  concrete  measures  to 
force  reciprocity. 

Let  me  quote  at  length  from  another 
letter: 

The  situation  reminds  me  of  two  little 
txiys  who  want  to  see  a  baseball  game  that 
is  hidden  from  view  by  a  tall  fence.  At  last 
they  seem  to  agree  that  they  will  each  see 
half  of  the  game  standing  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  other.  However,  it  seems  the  first 
boy.  once  on  top.  has  elected  to  stay  there 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.  He  sees  no 
reason  to  compromise,  he  is  on  top.  And  he 
strongly  believes  that  the  other  boy.  who  is 
generous  by  nature,  will  not  simply  pull  out 
from  under  him.  But  that  little  boy.  just 
like  the  Japanese,  is  taking  an  unfair  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  and  the  shoulders 
upon  which  his  advantage  rests. 

CONCLUSION 

Are  we  indeed  the  little  boy  at  the 
bottom? 

We  are  not.  and  we  must  correct  the 
Japanese  misconception  that  we  can 
t)e  put  off  indefinitely.  We  must 
remind  the  Japanese  of  an  old  Japa- 
nese proverb:  "The  string  of  a  man's 
sack  of  patience  is  tied  with  a  slip 
knot  " 

Last  week.  United  States  and  Japa- 
nese negotiators  sat  dowTi  again  to  dis- 
cuss the  beef  issue.  FYom  press  reports 
I  have  seen,  the  Japanese  still  seem 
unwilling  to  make  significant  conces- 
sions. So.  66  days  before  the  current 
agreement  expires,  the  issue  remains 
unresolved. 

To  reemphasize  congressional  con- 
cern about  the  Japanese  l)eef  import 
negotiations.  Representative  Hank 
Brown  and  1  are  introducing  concur- 
rent resolutions,  virtually  identical  to 
Senate  Resolution  225,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  "U.S.  nego- 
tiators should  insist  that  Japan  dis- 
mantle  all   nontariff  barriers   to   im- 


ports of  beef"  and  that,  if  satisfactory 
progress  does  not  occur,  "the  United 
States  should  seek  appropriate  relief 
under  United  States  and  International 
trade  law." 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  cosponsor  and  support 
this  resolution.  I  also  hope  that  the 
Japanese  beef  quota  issue  will  be  re- 
solved satisfactorily  soon,  so  that  we 
can  concentrate  on  other  measures 
necessary  to  improve  United  States- 
Japanese  trade  relations. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 88  AND  SENATE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  89  RELAT- 
ING TO  CUBAN  INVOLVEMENT 
IN  DRUG  TRAFFIC 

Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself.  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Moynihan. 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Denton,  and  Mr.  Boschwitz)  submit- 
ted the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tions, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Con.  Res.  88 

Whereas  the  subject  of  flow,  use,  and  con- 
trol of  narcotic  and  psychotropic  substances 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  tlie 
people  of  North  and  South  America: 

Whereas  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  trafficking  continues  to  worsen  in  most 
parts  of  the  Americas; 

Whereas  the  concerns  of  the  governments 
of  many  nations  of  this  hemisphere  have 
become  manifest  in  several  bilateral  and 
multilateral  narcotics  control  projects; 

Whereas  the  promotion  of  drug  abuse  and 
participation  in  drug  trafficking  is  univer- 
sally considered  egregious  criminal  behavior 
wherever  it  occurs,  whether  it  occurs  local- 
ly, nationally,  or  internationally; 

Whereas  a  Federal  grand  jury  of  the 
United  States  has  indicted  four  Cuban  offi- 
cials on  charges  of  conspiring  to  smuggle 
drugs  into  the  United  States; 

Whereas  testimony  at  several  congression- 
al hearings  alleges  concerted  efforts  by  the 
Government  of  Cuba  to  facilitate  the  flow 
of  illicit  drugs  into  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  in  this  hemisphere; 

Whereas  Cuban  agents  have  testified  to 
the  intentional  involvement  by  the  highest 
ranking  officials  of  the  Government  of 
Cuba  in  illicit  drug  dealing: 

Whereas  witnesses  have  testified  about 
the  cultivation  of  poppy  fields  in  Cuba  for 
the  production  of  opium  and  about  labora- 
tories in  Cuba  authorized  to  process  brown 
heroin,  which  is  transported  to  Mexico  and 
then  to  the  United  States; 

Whereas  under  some  estimates  Cuba  is  re- 
ceiving up  to  $1.5  billion  a  year  as  a  result  of 
the  dealing  in  and  smuggling  of  drugs  and 
the  facilitating  of  drug  trafficking:  and 

Whereas  such  heinous  criminality  on  the 
part  of  Cuba  is  injurious  to  the  collective  in- 
terests of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas:  Now. 
therefore,  he  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concumngJ,  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congre^  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  request  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  consider  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  question  of  the  involvement  by  the 
Government  of  Cuba,  whether  directly  or 
by    aiding    and   abetting,    in   drug   dealing. 


smuggling,  and  trafficking  and  the  need  for 
thorough  international  inspections  and  fact- 
finding hearings  regarding  this  problem. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

S.  Con.  Res.  89 

Whereas  the  subject  of  the  flow.  use.  and 
control  of  narcotic  and  psychotropic  sub- 
stances is  a  matter  of  great  international 
importance: 

Whereas  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  trafficking  continues  to  worsen 
throughout  most  parts  of  the  world: 

Whereas  the  concerns  of  the  governments 
of  many  nations  have  become  manifest  in 
several  bilateral  and  multilateral  narcotics 
control  projects; 

Whereas  United  Nations  agencies  monitor 
and  apply  controls  on  the  flow  and  use  of 
drugs  and  coordinate  multilateral  efforts  to 
control  production,  trafficking,  and  abuse  of 
drugs; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Fund  for 
Drug  Abuse  Control  funds  narcotics 
projects  throughout  the  world  and  has  been 
a  vehicle  since  1971  for  multilateral  imple- 
mentation of  narcotics  control  and  reduc- 
tion progrjims; 

Whereas  the  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol Board  is  charged  with  monitoring  com- 
pliance with  the  Single  Convention  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs  and  the  Convention  on  Psycho- 
tropic Substances,  and  Cuba  is  a  party  to 
both  Conventions: 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Narcotics  Drugs  is  responsible  for  formu- 
lating policies,  coordinating  activities,  super- 
vising the  implementation  of  international 
conventions,  and  making  recommendations 
to  governments  for  international  drug  con- 
trol; 

Whereas  the  promotion  of  drug  abuse  and 
participation  in  drug  trafficking  is  univer- 
sally considered  egregious  criminal  behavior 
wherever  it  occurs,  whether  it  occurs  local- 
ly, nationally,  or  internationally; 

Whereas  a  Federal  grand  jury  of  the 
United  States  has  indicted  four  Cuban  offi- 
cials on  charges  of  conspiring  to  smuggle 
drugs  into  the  United  States; 

Whereas  testimony  at  several  congression- 
al hearings  alleges  concerted  efforts  by  the 
Government  of  Cuba  to  facilitate  the  flow 
of  illicit  drugs  into  the  United  States  and 
other  countries; 

Whereas  Cuban  agents  have  testified  to 
the  intentional  involvement  by  the  highest 
ranking  officials  of  the  Government  of 
Cuba  in  illicit  drug  dealing; 

Whereas  witnesses  have  testified  about 
the  cultivation  of  poppy  fields  in  Cuba  for 
the  production  of  opium  and  about  labora- 
tories in  Cuba  authorized  to  process  brown 
heroin,  which  is  transported  to  Mexico  and 
then  to  the  United  States; 

Whereas  under  some  estimates  Cuba  is  re- 
ceiving up  to  $1.5  billion  a  year  as  a  result  of 
the  dealing  in  and  smuggling  of  drugs  and 
facilitating  drug  trafficking  by  others;  and 

Whereas  such  heinous  criminality  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  is  injurious 
to  the  world  community  and  is  counter  to 
the  general  principle  of  international  law 
that  no  country  has  the  right  to  use  or 
permit  the  use  of  its  territory  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  injure  another  country  or  per- 
sons therein:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President,  acting 
through  the  Permanent  Representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations, 


should  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  place  the  question  of  the  involvement  by 
the  Government  of  Cuba,  whether  directly 
or  by  aiding  and  abetting,  in  drug  dealing, 
smuggling,  and  trafficking  on  the  agenda  of 
the  United  Nations  and  to  request  of  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  the  United  Nations  in- 
vestigations, inspections,  and  reports  regard- 
ing this  problem. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President. 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  if  inva- 
sions are  de  facto  declarations  of  war, 
then  Cuba  is  at  war  with  us.  Once 
before.  Cuba  unleashed  an  unprece- 
dented invasion  by  unarmed  "boat-sol- 
diers," the  Marielito  convicts.  Now,  it 
is  invasion  by  chemicals,  chemical  war- 
fare by  drug  pushing  and  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

Two  years  ago,  I  expressed  my  con- 
cern to  the  Senate  about  the  many  al- 
legations surfacing  with  regard  to  con- 
siderable and  pervasive  involvement  of 
Cuba  in  drug  dealing  and  drug  smug- 
gling. At  that  time,  I  asked  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigation 
for  a  further  inquiry  into  these  allega- 
tions. The  subcommittee  immediately 
responded  and  launched  an  all-out 
effort.  However,  it  honored  a  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  request  to 
hold  off  hearings  since  the  DEA  was 
in  the  middle  of  intensive  investiga- 
tions. These  culminated  in  grand  jury 
incMctments  of  four  Cuban  officials. 
The  subcommittee  agreed  not  to  do 
anything  which  would  be  detrimental 
to  DEA's  project.  Since  the  indict- 
ments, however,  there  have  been  sev- 
eral congressional  hearings  by  other 
subcommittees  which  have  substanti- 
ated the  active  participation  of  the 
Cuban  Government  in  organized  drug 
smuggling  activities.  I  believe  the  evi- 
dence now  in  hand  discloses  shocking 
acts  and  continuing  criminal  behavior 
on  the  part  of  a  government,  and  I 
strongly  believe  that  this  matter  must 
be  brought  before  the  international 
community.  It  is  important  that  Con- 
gress urge  the  President  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  world  the  repre- 
hensible criminality  of  Cuban  involve- 
ment in  drug  trafficking. 

Aside  from  the  Federal  grand  jury 
indictment  of  four  Cuban  officials  on 
charges  of  conspiring  to  smuggle  drugs 
into  the  United  States,  there  has  been 
testimony  at  hearings  alleging  concert- 
ed efforts  by  the  Government  of  Cuba 
to  facilitate  the  flow  of  illicit  drugs 
into  the  United  States  and  into  other 
countries.  Cuban  agents  have  testified 
to  the  intentional  involvement  by  the 
highest  ranking  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  in  illicit  drug  dealing 
and  other  witnesses  have  testified 
about  alleged  Government-sponsored 
cultivation  of  poppy  fields  in  Cuba  for 
the  production  of  opium  and  about 
laboratories  in  Cuba  authorized  to 
process  brown  heroin  which  finds  its 
way  to  the  United  States  via  Mexico. 


The  State  Department  confirmed 
some  time  ago  that  Cuba  is  giving 
sanctuary  to  .drug  smuggling  ships  for 
refueling  and  maintenance.  Cuba  is  al- 
lowing mother  ships,  laden  with  illegal 
drugs  from  Latin  America,  to  operate 
within  Cuban  waters  while  unloading 
onto  smaller  vessels  for  drug  runs  into 
Florida.  In  return,  the  drug  dealers 
are  transporting  arms  and  money  to 
aid  guerrilla  operations  within  the 
hemisphere.  In  the  thrust  of  one  oper- 
ation. Castro  is  able  to  strike  viciously 
at  U.S.  society  by  aiding  the  drug  traf- 
fickers to  spread  their  poison  and.  in 
turn,  use  the  smugglers  to  help  arm 
£ind  fund  terrorism.  I  do  not  doubt, 
either,  that  Cuba  is  pocketing  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  profits  from  protec- 
tion fees  assessed  the  traffickers. 

Whether  Cuba  is  directly  pushing 
drugs  or  merely  allowing,  aiding,  or 
protecting  drug  smugglers  within  its 
territory,  Cuba  has  violated  an  estab- 
lished principle  of  international  law. 
This  basic  principle  is  that  no  country 
has  the  right  to  use  or  permit  the  use 
of  its  territory  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
injure  another  country  or  persons 
therein.  More  to  the  point  and  less  es- 
oteric in  argtiment,  is  Cuba's  violation 
of  two  conventions  to  which  it  has 
agreed.  Cuba  is  a  party  to  the  Single 
Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs  smd  the 
Convention  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances, both  of  which  Cuba  flouts  by 
its  drug  activities. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  sub- 
mitting concurrent  resolutions  calling 
for  the  President  to  bring  before  the 
United  Nations  and  Organization  of 
American  States  the  issue  of  Cuban  in- 
volvement in  drug  trafficking. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  a  united  show 
of  outrage.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  these  reso- 
lutions and  in  turning  the  world  spot- 
light on  Cuba's  heinous  criminality.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  308— RE- 
LATING TO  THE  CONTINU- 
ATION OF  UNIVERSAL  TELE- 
PHONE SERVICE 

Mr.  STE'\rENS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation: 

S.  Res.  308 

Whereas,  on  January  1.  1984.  the  court-or- 
dered divestiture  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  went  Into 
effect: 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  access  charge  decision,  which 
was  rendered  in  response  to  the  divestiture 
order,  has  raised  doubts  about  the  continu- 
ation of  universal  telephone  service  at  rea- 
sonable rates;  and 

Whereas,  the  principle  of  universal  service 
has  guided  our  telecommunications  policy 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  and  should  continue  to  be  a 
paramount  national  goal:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 
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Resolved.   That    it    is   the   sense   of   the  Federal    Building.    700    West    Capitol. 

Senate  that   the   Federal  Communications  Little   Rock.   Ark.   72201.   phone  (501) 

Commission  should-                ,      .„..  378-6286.    Those    wishing    to    testify 

(1)  supplement  lU  January  19.  1984,  revi-  ..  ^,,,  .   „;,„   ,,„  _.   i-t__  »wan   Wri.x^v 

sion  of  the  access  charge  decision  to  provide  should  Sign  i^p  no  later  than  rriuay. 

additional  support   for  high-cost  rural  ex  February  10.  1984. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
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more  advanced  divisions,  nearly  75 
percent  of  the  students  receive  finan- 
cial aid.  As  the  official  school  of  the 
New  York  City  Ballet,  the  company 
Newsweek  calls  "the  greatest  perform- 
ing arts  institution  in  this  country— 
and  nerhaos  the  world,"   the  school 


In  addition,  the  success  represents  co- 
operation between  private  sector  help 
agencies  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  similar  objectives. 
At  the  present  time,  this  type  of  coop- 
eration is  essential  if  we  hope  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  homeless  and  less 


to  increase  the  mileage  deduction  for 
expenses  incurred  while  conducting 
charitable  work  from  the  current  level 
of  9  cents  a  mile  to  20  Wi  cents  a  mile. 
There  are  92  million  volunteers  in 
this  coimtry,  Americans  from  every 
social,  economic,  cultural  and  religious 
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Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  should— 

(1)  supplement  lU  January  19.  1984.  revi- 
sion of  the  access  charge  decision  to  provide 
additional  support  for  high-cost  rural  ex- 
changes and  to  use  a  uniform,  nationwide 


Federal  Building.  700  West  Capitol. 
Little  Rock.  Ark.  72201.  phone  (501) 
378-6286.  Those  wishing  to  testify 
should  sign  up  no  later  than  Friday, 
February  10.  1984. 
Because  of  the  number  of  witnesses 


rate  of  return  m  determining  eligibility  for    expected  to  testify,  oral  testimony  will 

be  limited  to  3  minutes  per  witness. 
Written  statements  may  be  longer. 
Witnesses  may  be  placed  in  panels. 
Witnesses  are  requested  to  bring  15 
copies  of  their  testimony  with  them  to 
the  hearing.  Do  not  submit  testimony 
in  advance  of  the  hearing. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Senator  Bumpers'  Little  Rock 
office  or  Mr.  Tony  Bevinetto  of  the 
subcommittee  staff  at  (202)  224-5161. 


such  support: 

(2)  continue  its  policy  of  rate  averaging 
for  interstate  toll  services  to  include  the 
non-contiguous  states:  and 

(3)  move  to  establish  a  separate  mecha- 
nism of  national  support  to  ensure  afford 
able  telephone  service  for  poverty-level  con- 
sumers. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
hold  a  business  meeting  on  the  inter- 
nal budget  of  the  Budget  Committee 
at  10  a.m.  on  January  26.  1984,  in 
room  608  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Carolyn  McCallum  of  the  Budget 
Committee  staff  at  224-0849. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NUTRITION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Nutrition  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
has  scheduled  a  joint  hearing  with  rel- 
evant subcommittees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  review  the  propos- 
als of  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Food  Assistance. 

The  House  subcommittees  partici- 
pating in  the  joint  hearing  are  the 
Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Market- 
ing. Consumer  Relations,  and  Nutri- 
tion of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee and  the  Subcommittee  on  Elemen- 
tary, Secondary  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m. 
with  an  afternoon  session  beginning  at 
1:30  p.m.  on  Thursday,  January  26, 
1984,  in  room  1300  Longworth  House 
Office  Building. 

For  further  information,  please  call 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
staff  at  224-2035. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  on 
Wednesday,  February  15.  1984,  in 
Little  Rock.  Ark.  The  subcommittee 
will  receive  testimony  on  S.  2125.  Ar- 
kansas Wilderness  Act  of  1983. 

The  February  15  hearing  will  be 
held  at  the  Fine  Arts  Recital  Hall. 
Fine  Arts  Building.  University  of  Ar- 
kansas, Little  Rock  campus.  33d  and 
South  University.  Little  Rock.  Ark., 
from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Those  wishing  to 
testify  in  Little  Rock  should  contact 
the  office  of  Senator  Bumpers,  2527 


COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  public  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  continue  the 
review  of  the  world  petroleum  outlook. 
The  first  day  of  hearings  will  be  held 
in  closed  session  on  Friday.  January  27 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  S-407  of  the  Cap- 
itol. The  second  day  of  hearings  will 
be  open  to  the  public  on  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 30  at  10  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings,  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Howard  Useem  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  at  224-5205. 

I  would  also  like  to  announce  the 
scheduling  of  public  hearings  to  con- 
sider the  President's  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  The  hearings  will 
be  held  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  as  follows: 
Tuesday.  February  7  at  10  a.m.  (De- 
partment of  the  Interior);  Wednesday. 
February  8  at  11  a.m.  (Department  of 
Energy);  and  Thursday.  February  9  at 
10  a.m.  (U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion. Forest  Service  and  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission). 

Testimony  will  be  received  from  ad- 
ministration witnesses.  Statements 
will  be  accepted  for  the  record.  Those 
wishing  to  submit  written  statements 
for  the  hearing  record  should  submit 
10  copies  of  their  statement  to  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Richard  Grundy, 
budget  officer.  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  room  SD-360, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Grundy  at  224-2564. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  January  24.  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  William 
Taft  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SITBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY.  NUCLEAR 
PROLIFERATION.  AND  GOVERNMENT  PROCESSES 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  SulKommittee  on 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation  and 
Government  Processes,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  January  24,  to 
hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SCHOOL  OF  AMERICAN  BALLET 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  the  legendary  School  of  Ameri- 
can Ballet,  founded  by  George  Balan- 
chine  and  Lincoln  Kirstein,  will  cele- 
brate its  50th  anniversary.  Since  its  in- 
ception, the  school— considered  the 
"West  Point"  of  ballet  for  its  excel- 
lence and  discipline— has  produced 
some  of  our  greatest  dancers,  includ- 
ing Suzanne  Farrell,  Gelsey  Kirkland, 
Merrill  Ashley,  Patricia  McBride. 
Edward  Villella,  Robert  Joffrey,  and 
Jacques  d'Amboise.  Mikhail  Baryshni- 
kov  and  Rudolph  Nureyev  train  there 
regularly.  Peter  Martins  has  been  the 
faculty  chairman  since  Balanchine's 
death  last  spring. 

On  October  17,  1933,  24-year-old  Lin- 
coln Kirstein,  along  with  fellow  Har- 
vard graduate  Edward  M.  M.  Warburg, 
brought  George  Balanchine  to  this 
country.  They  planned  to  establish  a 
ballet  school  and  eventually  a  compa- 
ny: To  develop  a  uniquely  American 
ballet  style  rooted  in  the  classical  tra- 
dition. In  the  50  years  since,  thou- 
sands of  students  have  been  educated 
at  the  school  and  America's  top  15 
ballet  companies  are  headed  by  its 
graduates. 

Every  year,  between  25  and  30  stu- 
dents are  invited  to  join  companies  in 
the  United  States  and  around  the 
world.  An  average  of  10  a  year  become 
members  of  the  New  York  City  Ballet. 

Nearly  300  boys  and  girls,  ages  8  to 
20,  train  there  daily  in  a  totally  profes- 
sional environment.  Scholarships  are 
awarded  as  talent  and  need  require. 
Approximately  30  percent  of  all  stu- 
dents receive  some  assistance.  In  the 


more  advanced  divisions,  nearly  75 
percent  of  the  students  receive  finan- 
cial aid.  As  the  official  school  of  the 
New  York  City  Ballet,  the  company 
Newsweek  calls  "the  greatest  perform- 
ing arts  institution  in  this  country— 
and  perhaps  the  world."  the  school 
can  be  thought  of  as  our  own  "nation- 
al service"  school,  similar  to  the  Impe- 
rial Maryinsky  School  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, which  Balanchine  himself  at- 
tended. 

According  to  Balanchine  himself, 
quoted  in  1979.  "I  knew  it  should  be  a 
school  and  a  ballet  company.  I  always 
wanted  to  start,  with  really  clean, 
beautifully  taught  ballet  people  who 
could  dance  the  way  I  want."  Balan- 
chine was  devoted  to  this  school  and 
to  teaching  there.  He  believed  whole- 
heartedly in  the  link  between  teaching 
and  creation.  In  fact,  the  first  piece  he 
choreographed  in  this  country  was 
created  as  a  lesson  to  his  advanced 
class  during  the  school's  first  year. 
"Serenade."  which  is  still  performed, 
is  considered  a  mastery  of  his  art. 

Balanchine  lives  on  at  the  School  of 
American  Ballet,  in  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  the  hundreds  of  young 
people  who  study  there.  Seventy-six- 
year-old  Lincoln  Kirstein.  the  school's 
president  and  cofounder,  and  now 
Peter  Martins,  its  faculty  chairman, 
continue  to  carry  out  Balanchine's 
mission.  The  School  of  American 
Ballet  remains  his  truest  legacy.* 


In  addition,  the  success  represents  co- 
operation between  private  sector  help 
agencies  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  similar  objectives. 
At  the  present  time,  this  type  of  coop- 
eration is  essential  if  we  hope  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  homeless  and  less 
fortunate  in  the  United  States,  the 
numbers  of  which  have  reached  epi- 
demic proportions  in  1983. 

I  believe  that  the  responsibility  for 
these  people  must  be  a  burden  carried 
by  the  Government,  as  well  as  by  the 
private  sector.  Thus.  I  supported  the 
Food  Distribution  Act  and  now  co- 
sponsor  this  resolution.  I  urge  passage 
of  this  resolution  to  commend  the 
aforementioned  agencies  and  I  hope 
that  a  precedent  for  this  type  of  coop- 
eration has  been  established.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  292-EMER- 
GENCY  FOOD  AND  SHELTER 
PROGRAM 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  appreciation  of  the 
Senate  to  six  nonprofit  voluntary 
agencies  that  participated  in  the  emer- 
gency food  and  shelter  program  pro- 
vided for  in  the  jobs  bill.  I  would  also 
like  to  commend  Senator  David  Pryor 
for  his  efforts  which  have  played  a 
large  role  in  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Domestic  Com- 
modity Distribution  and  Food  Assist- 
ance Act.  S.  17.  with  Senator  Pryor 
and  many  others,  I  carinot  overempha- 
size the  importance  and  necessity  of 
this  program.  However,  without  the 
cooperation  of  these  six  nonprofit 
agencies:  the  United  Way.  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  the  National  Federation  of 
Catholic  Churches,  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations,  and  the  American 
Red  Cross,  the  distribution  of  emer- 
gency food  and  shelter  would  not  have 
been  possible. 

The  program,  which  provided  over 
33  million  meals  and  2.2  million  nights 
of  lodging  for  hungry  and  homeless 
people  represents  a  successful  coopera- 
4:ive  effort  of  private  independent 
agencies  to  solve  a  problem  relevant  to 
all  help  agencies  in  the  United  States. 


S.  2083-U.S.  MARINES  KILLED  IN 
I£BANON 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  2083.  legislation 
that,  in  a  small  way.  would  ease  the 
pain  felt  by  families  of  the  U.S.  ma- 
rines killed  in  Beirut.  It  is  impossible 
to  completely  heal  the  wounds  caused 
by  the  Beirut  terrorist  bombing.  How- 
ever, this  legislation,  if  enacted,  would 
provide  some  relief  to  the  relatives  of 
the  brave  Americans  killed  In  Leba- 
non. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  current- 
ly states  that  income  earned  by  a  serv- 
iceman killed  during  action  in  a  de- 
clared combat  zone  is  exempt  from 
taxation.  For  this  to  occur,  the  Presi- 
dent must  declare  an  area  of  hostile 
activity  a  combat  zone  and,  thus,  trig- 
ger the  War  Powers  Act.  In  some  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  a  reluctance  by 
the  Commander  in  Chief  to  declare  an 
area  of  hostile  action  a  combat  zone  if 
a  prolonged  military  engagement  is 
not  envisioned.  Despite  this,  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  may  be  exposed 
to  danger. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  should  dictate  when  an 
individual  is,  or  is  not,  in  a  combat  sit- 
uation. Terrorists  in  the  Middle  East 
do  not  make  this  distinction.  This  leg- 
islation would  exempt  from  taxation 
any  income  earned  by  servicemen 
killed  in  hostile  action,  regardless  of 
whether  a  combat  zone  had  been  de- 
clared by  the  President.  The  legisla- 
tion would  be  retroactive  to  December 
31,  1979. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Finance  Committee  has  considered  in- 
corporating S.  2083  in  its  deficit  reduc- 
tion package.  It  is  my  hope  that  all 
Senators  will  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
S.  2083.* 


to  increase  the  mileage  deduction  for 
expenses    incurred    while    conducting 
charitable  work  from  the  current  level 
of  9  cents  a  mile  to  20  Vi  cents  a  mile. 
There  are  92  million  volunteers  in 
this  country,   Americans   from   every 
social,  economic,  cultural  and  religious 
group  in  the  Nation.  These  individuals 
drive  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  a 
year  performing  vital  community  serv- 
ices. In  this  age  of  declining  Federal 
funding,  the  needy  of  our  society  have 
increasingly  relied  on  these  volunteers 
to  provide  essential  services.  Yet,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  actually  pre- 
vents proper  reimbursement  for  volun- 
teer traveling  costs.  While  business- 
men and  Government  employees  who 
use  private  cars  in  their  work  are  cur- 
rently able  to  deduct  20  V2  cents  a  mile, 
volunteers  can  only  deduct  9  cents  a 
mile,  or  about  a  third  the  actual  cost. 
In  the  past,  I  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  continued  effective- 
ness of  nonprofit  organizations.   For 
instance,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  S.  337,  a 
bill  to  eliminate  the  sunset  date  of  De- 
cember   31.    1986,    on    deduction    for 
charitable  contributions  by  nonitem- 
izers.  I  believe  that  this  legislation  is 
necessary    to   encourage    the   private 
funding  of  charitable  organizations. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  de- 
duction volunteers  take  for  miles 
driven  is  not  compensation.  Rather,  it 
is  to  help  offset  the  expense  of  operat- 
ing an  automobile  which  is  being  used 
to  conduct  volunteer  activities.  Con- 
gress should  take  this  step  to  assist  in- 
dividuals who  are  carrying  on  in  the 
very  best  of  American  traditions— vol- 
untarism. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  add  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1759.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  support  speedy  enactment  of 
this  important  piece  of  legislation.* 


S.      1759-INCREASING      MILEAGE 
DEDUCTION    WHILE    CONDUCT- 
ING CHARITABLE  WORK 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  1759,  legislation 


ACCEPTANCE    OF    APPOINTMENT 
AS  JUDGE   OF  U.S.   BANKRUPT- 
CY COURT 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  correspondence  of  Judge  Edward 
B.  Toles.  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  to 
President    Ronald    Reagan    and    the 
President  of  the  Senate,  George  Bush, 
in    compliance    with    title    5,    United 
States   Code,   section   8331(22)(a),   be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety. 
The  correspondence  follows: 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court, 
Northern  District  or  Illinois, 
Chicago,  lU.,  December  12.  1983. 
Hon.  Ronald  W.  Reagan, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Permit  me  to  re- 
spectfully advise,  pursuant  to  Title  5, 
United  States  Code.  Section  8331(22)A,  that 
I.  Edward  B.  Toles.  a  duly  appointed  United 
States  Bankruptcy  Court  Judge,  Northern 
District  of  Illinois,  presently  serving  my  of- 
ficial term  until  March  31,  1984,  agree  to 
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accept  appointment  as  a  Judge  of  a  United 
States  Bankruptcy  Court  established  under 
Section  201  of  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act 
of  1978.  (Public  Law  95-598.  Nov.  6.  1978.  92 
Stat.  2681)  which  amends  the  retirement 
provisions  of  Title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  pertaining  to  Bankruptcy  Judges. 
This   notice   to  accent   aoDointmenl   as  a 


of  independence  can  serve  only  to  fur- 
ther frustrate  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  hostilities  on 
Cyprus. 

Of  particular  concern  is  the  whole- 
hearted support  expressed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  for  the    "Turkish 


make  permanent  the  charitable  contri- 
bution for  nonitemizers.  Another  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  S.  1759, 
would  increase  the  deduction  for  mile- 
age incurred  by  an  individual  doing 
volunteer  work. 
I    am    oroud    to    have    cosoonsored 
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lines  regarding  the  prosecution  of 
Government  fraud  limits  prosecution 
to  instances  where  the  Government 
has  suffered  a  substantial  and  identifi- 
able loss.  S.  1566  would  provide  Gov- 
ernment agencies  with  a  mechanism  to 
impose   civil   penalties   against   those 

u;Hr»    l^nmi^inirlv    mol^p    fQl*:p    rlflilTlR    fnr 


course,  bureaucrats  have  a  stake  in 
having  the  public  sector  provide  goods 
and  services  instead  of  private  indus- 
try. In  the  end,  cost/benefit  analysis  is 
skewed  toward  the  public  sector  and 
the  Federal  Government's  role  in  the 
economy  expands. 

What    ha<;    been    the    result    of    this 


a  stop  at  about  the  age  of  5  when  the 
brain  reaches  its  developed  weight. 

Because  of  poverty  and  the  some- 
times mistaken  belief  of  what  consti- 
tutes good  nutrition,  poor  mothers 
cannot  provide  their  children,  either 
in   the   womb  or  during   the  critical 
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accept  appointment  as  a  Judge  of  a  United 
States  Bankruptcy  Court  established  under 
Section  201  of  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act 
of  1978.  (Public  Law  95-598.  Nov.  6.  1978.  92 
Stat.  2681)  which  amends  the  retirement 
provisions  of  Title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  pertaining  to  Bankruptcy  Judges. 

This  notice  to  accept  appointment  as  a 
Bankruptcy  Judge  under  Section  201  is 
being  filed  with  you.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate,  and  the  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  to 
protect  and  qualify  for  the  enhanced  retire- 
ment t>enefjt  provisions  contained  in  5 
U.S.C.  Section  8339(n)  1982. 

I  am  aware  that  the  future  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  is  in  doubt  l)ecause  of  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  approve  legislation  ad- 
dressing the  constitutional  problems  pre- 
sented by  Northern  Pipeline  Construction 
Co.  V.  Marathon  Pijyeline  Co..  458  U.S.  50 
(1982).  but  I  t)elieve  that  in  order  to  pre- 
serve my  retirement  lienefits  provided  in  5 
U.S.C.  8339(n)  1982.  this  notice  and  advice 
should  be  filed  signifying  my  agreement  to 
accept  an  appointment  as  a  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Bankruptcy  Court. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  B.  Toles. 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge. 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court. 
Northern  District  of  Illinois. 
Cfticago.  ni..  December  12.  1983. 
Hon.  George  W.  Bush, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  Slates,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  The  Capital.   Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear     Mr.     Vice    President:    Notice     is 
hereby     given     in     conformity     with     Sec. 
8331(22)(A)  that  I  have  agreed  to  accept  an 
appointment  as  a  Judge  of  a  United  States 
Bankruptcy   Court    established   under  Sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of 
1978  (PL  95-598.  Nov.  6.  1978.  92  Stat.  2681). 
A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  encompassing  this  agree- 
ment is  attached  hereto. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Edward  B.  Toles. 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge.m 


CONDEMNATION  OF  THE  ILLE- 
GAL ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A 
■TURKISH  REPUBLIC"  ON 
CYPRUS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
this  afternoon  to  express  my  sense  of 
shock  and  outrage  over  the  announced 
establishment  of  a  "Turkish  Republic" 
on  Cyprus.  This  action,  undertaken  by 
Rauf  Denktash,  leader  of  the  Turkish 
Cypriote,  clearly  has  been  designed  to 
drive  a  "vedge  between  the  people  of 
Cyprus  and  to  undermine  the  legiti- 
mate government  of  President  Spyros 
Kyprianou. 

During  July  1974,  an  estimated 
40,000  Turkish  troops  invaded  Cyprus. 
More  than  200,000  Greek  Cypriots 
were  displaced  as  a  result  of  that  ille- 
gal invasion.  Today,  nearly  a  decade 
later,  a  Turkish  force  of  more  than 
20,000  remains  on  the  island. 

The  continued  presence  of  these 
troops  on  Cyprus  is  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Cypriot 
Government.  It  must  be  condemned. 
In  addition,  the  unilateral  declaration 


of  independence  can  serve  only  to  fur- 
ther frustrate  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  hostilities  on 
Cyprus. 

Of  particular  concern  is  the  whole- 
hearted support  expressed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  for  the  "Turkish 
Republic  of  Northern  Cyprus."  The 
United  States  has  been  joined  by 
Greece  and  a  number  of  other  impor- 
tant allies  in  decrying  the  action  taken 
by  the  Turkish  Cypriots.  I  joined  as  a 
cosponsor  of  a  Senate  resolution 
which  called  for  the  removal  of  all 
Turkish  troops  from  Cyprus,  as  well  as 
the  reunification  of  that  nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  that 
important  resolution  served  to  clearly 
demonstrate  our  continued  support 
and  commitment  to  Cyprus.  Having  re- 
cently visited  Cyprus,  I  can  attest  to 
the  many  hardships  borne  by  the 
Greek  Cypriot  population.  It  is  more 
important  than  ever  that  we  remain 
unwavering  in  our  support  for 
Cyprus.* 


S.  1857-DONATIONS  TO  PRIVATE 
FOUNDATIONS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President  I  rise 
today  to  lend  my  name  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1857.  This  legislation  would  take 
an  important  step  toward  bringing 
parity  to  the  tax  incentives  available 
to  individuals  who  donate  to  private 
foundations,  rather  than  charities. 

At  this  time,  there  exists  in  the  U.S. 
Tax  Code  a  tremendous  incentive  for 
individuals  to  give  to  charities,  rather 
than  private  foundations.  Yet.  private 
foundations  provide  a  vital  function  in 
our  society.  The  panoply  of  their  phil- 
anthropic activities  is  testament  to 
their  importance. 

Since  1969,  private  foundations  have 
been  restricted  by  a  multitude  of  Fed- 
eral restrictions.  These  restrictions 
were  instituted  in  response  to  abuses 
perpetrated  by  foundations  not  en- 
gaged in  exempt  activities.  The  most 
serious  restrictions  dealt  with  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  adjusted  gross 
income  that  an  individual  can  contrib- 
ute to  most  private  nonoperating  foun- 
dations. In  addition,  the  deduction  by 
individuals  of  capital-gain  property  to 
nonoperating  foundations  was  severely 
reduced.  I  believe  that  the  restrictions 
have  served  their  purpose,  but  that  it 
is  now  time  for  reform.  S.  1857  will 
change  these  restrictions  to  encourage 
donations  to  private  foundations. 

This  reform  is  doubly  important  as 
Federal  funding  for  worthy  nonprofit 
activities  has  been  reduced  recently. 
Foundations  spend  an  estimated  $3 
billion  annually  on  philanthropic 
work.  Private  sector  volunteer  and 
charitable  activities  must  be  expanded. 
There  is  a  wide  range  of  legislation  in- 
troduced in  the  98th  Congress,  which  I 
have  cosponsored,  that  would  encour- 
age contributions  of  time  and  money. 
One  such  bill  is  S.  337,  which  would 


make  permanent  the  charitable  contri- 
bution for  nonitemizers.  Another  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  S.  1759, 
would  increase  the  deduction  for  mile- 
age incurred  by  an  individual  doing 
volunteer  work. 

I  am  proud  to  have  cosponsored 
these  bills  and.  now,  to  add  my  name 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1857.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
this  legislation.* 


S.  1566-CURTAILMENT  OF 
FRAUD  IN  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1566,  legislation  which  would  create 
a  mechanism  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  could  more  effectively 
pursue  fraud  in  Government  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  past  few  years,  conunendable 
efforts  have  been  undertaken  to  cur- 
tail fraud  in  Federal  operations.  In 
1982,  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial 
Integrity  Act,  which  requires  renewed 
focus  on  the  need  to  strengthen  Gov- 
ernment internal  controls,  was  passed. 
The  work  of  statutory  Inspector  Gen- 
eral and  the  President's  Council  on  In- 
tegrity and  Efficiency  are  other  nota- 
ble examples. 

In  spite  of  efforts  such  as  these, 
fraud  persists  According  to  a  General 
Accounting  Office  report  released  in 
1981  entitled  'Fraud  in  Government 
Programs— How  Extensive  Is  it?— How 
Can  It  Be  Controlled,"  during  the 
period  October  1976,  to  September 
1979.  the  Government  lost  between 
$150  and  $220  million  as  a  result  of 
fraud  directly  related  to  Government 
programs.  Of  this,  planned  recoveries 
through  court-ordered  repayments 
and  agency  administrative  actions  to- 
taled only  $43  million.  Of  the  approxi- 
mately 77.000  cases  of  fraud  estimated 
to  have  occurred  during  this  period, 
only  12,900  cases  were  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  criminal 
prosecution.  Only  39  percent  of  those 
cases  were  subsequently  prosecuted  by 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

According  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  report,  there  are  several 
reasons  why  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice declines  to  prosecute  in  these 
cases.  A  number  of  them  lack  prosecu- 
tive merit  and/or  jury  appeal.  Others 
involve  too  small  a  monetary  loss  to 
the  Government.  In  still  others  there 
is  insufficient  evidence  for  criminal 
prosecution.  And  lastly,  it  is  believed 
that  administrative  action  would  be 
more  appropriate  in  many  cases. 

S.  1566  would  establish  an  expedi- 
tious and  inexpensive  method  of  re- 
solving these  cases.  For  example,  the 
Government  is  at  present  without  an 
adequate  remedy  for  many  cases  of 
fraud  which  do  not  result  in  signifi- 
cant monetary  loss.  This  results  be- 
cause  Department   of   Justice   guide- 


lines regarding  the  prosecution  of 
Government  fraud  limits  prosecution 
to  instances  where  the  Government 
has  suffered  a  substantial  and  identifi- 
able loss.  S.  1566  would  provide  Gov- 
ernment agencies  with  a  mechanism  to 
impose  civil  penalties  against  those 
who  knowingly  make  false  claims  for 
money,  property,  or  services  provided 
by  the  Federal  Goverrunent.  "This  leg- 
islation would  also  strengthen  the 
Government's  ability  to  recovery 
money  lost  due  to  fraud  in  these  cases 
by  opening  up  another  avenue  of  pun- 
ishment, in  addition  to  the  judicial 
system,  for  those  who  previously  es- 
caped prosecution. 

At  present,  many  who  are  guilty  of 
fraud  go  unpunished.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this.  Litigation  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  may  be  economically  un- 
feasible because  both  the  actual  dollar 
loss  to  the  Government  and  the  poten- 
tial recovery  in  a  civil  suit  may  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  Government's  cost  of 
litigation.  In  addition,  the  dockets  of 
the  Federal  courts  would  become  un- 
necessarily burdened  by  the  large 
volume  of  small  fraud  cases. 

The  resultant  cases  which  are  over- 
looked for  these  reasons  and  others 
point  to  the  need  for  an  administrative 
penalty  mechanism.  S.  1566  would 
enable  Government  agencies  to  appro- 
priately address  those  instances  which 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  currently 
unable  to  prosecute,  but  which  have  a 
clear  impact  on  the  integrity  of  Gov- 
ernment programs.  The  civil  penalty 
mechanism  which  S.  1566  would  create 
would  be  especially  useful,  for  exam- 
ple, in  pursuing  smaller  fraud  matters 
when  civil  and  criminal  litigation  is 
impracticable. 

S.  1566  would  significantly  enhance 
the  Government's  ability  to  deal  with 
the  ever-increasing  problem  of  fraudu- 
lent abuse  of  Federal  programs.  The 
bill  represents  an  important  step  in 
the  direction  by  which  Congress  can 
develop  a  mechanism  which  will 
enable  the  Government  to  adequately 
address  all  kinds  of  fraud.» 


course,  bureaucrats  have  a  stake  in 
having  the  public  sector  provide  goods 
and  services  instead  of  private  indus- 
try. In  the  end,  cost/benefit  analysis  is 
skewed  toward  the  public  sector  and 
the  Federal  Government's  role  in  the 
economy  expands. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this 
trend?  In  1967,  60  percent  of  the  goods 
and  services  required  by  the  Federal 
Government  were  provided  by  the  pri- 
vate sector.  In  1981,  that  figure  had 
fallen  to  40  percent.  Clearly,  the  econ- 
omy is  becommg  increasingly  public  in 
nature  and,  thus,  more  inefficient. 

This  trend  has  had  a  pejorative 
effect  on  the  small  business  communi- 
ty. It  is  already  difficult  enough  for 
small  firms  to  enter  the  procurement 
process.  This  is  further  exacerbated  by 
the  Government's  growth  as  a  produc- 
er of  goods  and  services.  As  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, this  trend  is  of  great  concern  to 
me. 

S.  1746  would  begin  to  take  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  business  of  competing 
with  business.  For  this  reason.  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1746  and  hope  that  all  Senators 
join  me  in  support  of  this  most  worthy 
legislation.* 


S.     1746-FREEDOM     FROM     GOV- 
ERNMENT COMPETITON  ACT 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1746,  the 
Freedom  From  Government  Competi- 
tion Act:  Introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleaRue  from  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  Senator  Warren 
RUDMAN.  This  legislation  would  make 
it  a  matter  of  national  policy  that  the 
Federal  Government  purchase  goods 
and  services  from  the  private  sector. 
In  this  way,  the  marketplace  would 
better  allocate  resources  and  establish 
prices. 

Currently,  the  Federal  Government 
employs  cost/benefit  analysis  when 
determining  if  it  should  produce  goods 
or  services  in-house,  rather  than  pur- 
chase them  from  the  private  sector.  Of 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  WIC 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  filled  with  pride  because  I 
have  the  honor  and  privilege  of  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues the  occurrence  of  a  memorable 
occasion.  This  past  January  15.  1984. 
marked  the  10th  armiversary  of  the 
implementation  of  the  special  supple- 
mental food  program  for  women,  in- 
fants, and  children,  more  popularly 
known  as  WIC.  This  anniversary  is  es- 
pecially dear  to  me  because  it  repre- 
sents an  unyielding  national  commit- 
ment to  provide  adequate  nutrition  to 
a  less  fortunate  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation: low-income  pregnant  women, 
nursing  mothers,  and  children  up  to 
the  age  of  5. 

I  know  the  ravages  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  firsthand.  In  the  late  six- 
ties, I  toured  the  rural  South  and  wit- 
nessed people  actually  starving  to 
death  in  this  most  prosperous  of  na- 
tions. The  diets  of  millions  were  so  in- 
adequate that  many  had  been  denied 
the  chance  of  breaking  the  cycle  of 
poverty  in  which  they  were  bom. 

Children  from  impoverished  families 
were  said  to  be  slow  or  lethargic,  and 
frequently  they  were.  In  some  States, 
one  in  five  of  these  young  people  had 
suffered  brain  damage  as  a  result  of 
malnutrition. 

This  result  is  easily  explained.  The 
adult  brain  weighs  about  3  pounds  and 
consists  of  some  13  billion  cells;  10  bil- 
lion of  these  cells  are  developed  within 
the  first  5  months  of  gestation  in  a 
mother's  womb.  Rapid  growth  of  the 
brain  decreases  after  birth,  slowing  to 


a  stop  at  about  the  age  of  5  when  the 
brain  reaches  its  developed  weight. 

Because  of  poverty  and  the  some- 
times mistaken  belief  of  what  consti- 
tutes good  nutrition,  poor  mothers 
cannot  provide  their  children,  either 
in  the  womb  or  during  the  critical 
early  years,  adequate  levels  of  protein 
and  other  nutrients.  The  result:  per- 
manent impairment,  even  retarda- 
tion—for no  other  reason  than  the  ab- 
sence of  an  adequate  diet.  Because  of 
malnourishment.  such  youngsters  fre- 
quently have  only  one-third  the 
number  of  brain  cells  belonging  to  a 
properly  nourished  child. 

I  documented  the  findings  of  my 
tour  in  a  book.  "The  Case  Against 
Hunger,"  published  in  1970.  I  knew 
that  once  the  Nation  saw  the  picture 
of  hunger  and  understood  the  injus- 
tice of  it,  America  would  resolve  itself 
to  wiping  hunger  out. 

A  child  who  has  suffered  malnour- 
ishment is  not  likely  to  succeed  in 
school,  to  care  for  himself,  to  be  read- 
ily employed,  or  to  contribute  to  the 
Nation's  economy.  Those  who  insist 
that  insuring  an  adequate  diet  for  our 
Nation's  poor  would  be  prohibitively 
expensive  ignore  a  simple  truth:  It  is 
cheaper  to  feed  the  child  than  to  jail 
the  man. 

Mr.  President,  several  detailed  stud- 
ies document  this  fact.  The  Harvard 
School  of  I*ublic  Health  conducted  a 
study  and  found  that  children  of  poor 
women  not  enrolled  in  WIC  were  far 
more  likely  to  be  low  birth  weight 
babies.  Low  birth  weight  is  closely  as- 
sociated with  infant  mortality  and 
such  disabilities  as  blindness,  deafness, 
and  mental  retardation.  Because  these 
complications  were  rarely  suffered  by 
WIC  children,  the  Harvard  study  esti- 
mated that  for  every  dollar  the  Feder- 
al Government  spent  on  pregnant 
women  through  WIC.  $3  was  saved  in 
Government-subsidized  medical  costs. 
The  children's  defense  fund  has  pub- 
lished its  study  entitled  "American 
Children  in  Poverty."  Two  of  its  find- 
ings include: 

First,  a  complete  WIC  package  for  a 
pregnant  woman  costs  $30  a  month, 
and  decreases  the  incidence  of  low 
birth  weight  babies.  A  lifetime  of  insti- 
tutionalization for  a  child  bom  handi- 
capped costs  between  $500,000  and  $1 
million.  Second,  it  costs  $35  a  month 
to  provide  a  complete  WIC  nutritional 
package  to  an  infant.  It  costs  about 
$1,400  a  week  to  hospitalize  an  infant 
for  treatment  of  malnutrition.  The 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Health  has  found  that  WIC's  role  in 
reducing  infant  mortality  is  substan- 
tial—the neonatal  mortality  rate  for 
WIC  births  was  only  one-third  as  great 
as  for  comparable  non-WIC  births  in 
its  most  recent  study.  Clearly,  when  it 
comes  to  nutrition,  "an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 
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Mr.  President,  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor of  the  1972  amendment  to  create 
WIC  and  as  an  active  participant  in  its 
legislative  development,  I  know  the 
value  of  this  program.  My  support  of 
the  WIC  program  has  never  waivered. 


With  vision,  creativity,  and  diligence,  thou- 
sands of  dedicated  men  and  women  have 
worked  at  the  conununity  level  to  provide 
needed  food  assistance  to  our  country's 
most  nutritionally  vulnerable  group— low- 
income  pregnant  and  postpartum  women, 
infants,  and  young  children. 


Finally,  advancements  in  health  screen- 
ing, research,  and  evaluation  have  greatly 
contributed  to  the  body  of  knowledge  per- 
taining to  the  nutrition  and  health  status  of 
low-income  mothers  and  children.  This 
knowledge  is  t>eing  used  today  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  WIC  program— tmd 
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Nutrition  education  was  not  by  itself 
enough  to  change  the  dieU  of  the  parishion- 
ers. No  one  had  the  money  to  purchase  the 
foods  they  really  needed,  and  this  was 
taking  its  toll  on  their  health.  InfanU  and 
children,  in  particular,  were  very  anemic. 
After  thinking  it  over,  Lee  decided  to  fight 


space  in  their  afternoon  schedules  for  walk- 
In  appointments. 

When  transportation  is  a  problem,  home 
visits  are  sometimes  the  best  way  to  meet 
with  clients.  In  rural  Louisiana,  for  in- 
stance, there  ia  no  mass  transportation  to 
help  clients  get  to  clii.lcs.  So.  nutritionists 


dedication  and  Ingenuity  of  the  program's 
administrators. 

Administrators  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  looking  for  ways  to  improve  service  to 
clients,  while  halting  any  abuses  that  may 
be  discovered.  Many  states  and  communities 
have  found  ways  to  use  computers  to  pro- 
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Mr.  President,  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  the  1972  amendment  to  create 
WIC  and  as  an  active  participant  in  its 
legislative  development,  I  know  the 
value  of  this  program.  My  support  of 
the  WIC  program  has  never  waivered. 
In  fact,  I  have  led  the  fight  to  pre- 
serve and  adequately  fund  the  pro- 
gram. During  this  10th  anniversary  of 
WIC,  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  re- 
discover the  women's,  infants',  and 
children's  feeding  program,  and 
become  familiar  with  its  operation  and 
effectiveness.  There  are  only  20  of  us 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  actively  participate  in 
the  legislative  development  of  this  re- 
markable program  from  its  inception. 
Because  hunger  and  malnutrition 
have  dramatically  rebounded  in  this 
Nation,  preservation  of  the  WIC  pro- 
gram becomes  more  important  than 
ever. 

We  in  the  Senate  must  fight  the 
Reagan  administration's  constant  at- 
tempts to  cut  WIC's  funding.  We  have 
successfully  fought  over  $800  million 
in  proposed  cuts  by  the  administration 
in  the  last  3  fiscal  years.  With  hunger 
on  the  rise  and  fact  that  WIC  only 
services  an  estimated  one-half  of  those 
eligible,  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
have  this  program  slowly  dismantled. 
WIC  is  an  investment  in  our  children, 
an  investment  in  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  the  outstanding 
accomplishments  of  all  the  past  and 
present  WIC  administrators  and  nutri- 
tion professionals  during  the  January 
celebration  of  WIC's  10th  anniversary. 
I  also  want  to  welcome  the  National 
Association  of  WIC  directors  to  the 
Washington  area.  The  association  will 
hold  its  first  annual  conference  in  Al- 
exandria, Va..  from  February  7-10, 
1984.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this 
and  future  such  annual  meetings  will 
help  keep  the  WIC  program  the  model 
of  service  and  efficiency  that  it  now  is. 

In  order  to  more  thoroughly  docu- 
ment the  accomplishments  and  me- 
chanics of  the  WIC  program,  I  ask 
that  the  January  1984  issue  of  the 
USDA  publication  "Pood  and  Nutri- 
tion "  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

WIC  Celebrates  Its  Tewth  Anniversary 

This  month  marks  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  Special  Supplemental  Food  Program 
for  Women.  Infants,  and  Children,  popular- 
ly known  as  WIC. 

To  celebrate  this  milestone  in  the  history 
of  one  of  USDA's  best  regarded  programs, 
the  Department  is  joining  state  health  de- 
partments across  the  nation  in  saluting 
more  than  100  WIC  administrators  and  nu- 
tritionists for  their  exceptional  contribu- 
tions to  serving  people.  These  local  opera- 
tors, selected  by  their  state  agencies,  are  re- 
ceiving special  certificates  to  honor  their 
achievements. 

The  Department  recognizes  the  outstand- 
ing achievements  of  all  local  program  opera- 
tors, without  whose  help  WIC  would  never 
have  touched  so  many  lives  so  effectively. 


With  vision,  creativity,  and  diligence,  thou- 
sands of  dedicated  men  and  women  have 
worked  at  the  community  level  to  provide 
needed  food  assistance  to  our  country's 
most  nutritionally  vulnerable  group— low- 
income  pregnant  and  postpartum  women, 
infants,  and  young  children. 

Working  under  the  general  guidance  of 
state  and  federal  administrators,  it  has  been 
the  local  WIC  administrators  and  nutrition 
professionals  who  have  had  the  greatest 
impact  on  the  evolution  of  WIC— developing 
it  from  the  idea  phase  first  conceived  by 
Congress,  to  a  food  assistance  program  re- 
markable both  in  its  degree  of  personalized 
nutrition  aid  as  well  as  in  Its  ability  to 
produce  measurable  improvements  in  the 
nutritional  status  of  its  clients. 

UNIQUE  features 

WIC  is  unique  among  all  the  federally  ad- 
ministered food  assistance  programs.  It's 
the  only  food  program  that  provides  individ- 
ually tailored  food  packages  along  with  nu- 
trition education  to  a  specific  audience  in  a 
health  care  setting. 

Congress  had  a  very  special  target  group 
in  mind  when  it  first  funded  WIC  as  a  2- 
year  pilot  project  in  September  1972  under 
Public  Law  92-433.  A  growing  awareness  of 
the  link  t>etween  malnutrition  and  physical 
and  mental  development  fostered  concern 
on  the  lawmakers'  part  that  the  nation's 
low-income  women  and  children  might  not 
be  receiving  the  nutrition  assistance  they 
needed  during  critical  phases  of  develop- 
ment. 

In  spite  of  the  food  programs  already 
available  in  the  60's  and  early  70's.  research 
suggested  that  many  women,  infants,  and 
young  children  were  lacking  in  vital  nutri- 
ents. Accordingly.  Congress  targeted  the 
pilot  program  to  provide  special  supplemen- 
tal foods  to  low-income  pregnant  and  lactat- 
ing  women  and  children  to  age  4  whom  com- 
petent health  professionals  found  to  be  at 
nutritional  risk.  This  established  at  the 
outset  that  WIC  food  assistance  would  be 
closely  tied  to  medical  evaluation  and 
health  care  services. 

The  WIC  foods  themselves  were  to  be  pre- 
scribed on  an  individual  basis  to  meet  recipi- 
ents' specific  health  needs.  They  would  be 
carefully  selected  to  provide  the  vitamins, 
minerals,  and  other  nutrients  that  had  been 
found  lacking  in  the  diets  of  mothers  and 
babies. 

Furthermore,  Congress  hoped  to  see  the 
WIC  program  go  beyond  simply  distributing 
supplemental  foods  on  a  one-to-one  basis. 
The  lawmakers  envisioned  nutrition  educa- 
tion as  a  key  service  provided  to  program 
participants— a  service  which  could  enable 
recipients  to  establish  better  food  habits  to 
last  a  lifetime. 

From  the  start.  WIC  was  to  have  an  eval- 
uation component.  Results  were  to  be  meas- 
ured, with  participants'  health  status  evalu- 
ated longitudinally. 

Today's  WIC  program  has  built  upon  and 
refined  all  of  these  features.  The  target 
group  has  been  expanded  to  include  chil- 
dren up  to  age  5.  with  benefits  especially  di- 
rected toward  pregnant  women  and  infants, 
who  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  the  ef- 
fects of  inadequate  nutrition. 

Available  WIC  foods  have  increased  In 
number  and  variety,  and  the  WIC  food 
packages  have  been  increased  from  two  to 
six. 

Administrative  funds  are  now  earmarked 
for  nutrition  education  purposes,  enabling 
state  and  local  program  managers  to  devote 
greater  staff  and  resources  to  this  effort. 


Finally,  advancements  in  health  screen- 
ing, research,  and  evaluation  have  greatly 
contributed  to  the  body  of  knowledge  per- 
taining to  the  nutrition  and  health  status  of 
low-income  mothers  and  children.  This 
knowledge  is  being  used  today  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  WIC  program— and 
WIC  participants  are  the  chief  beneficiaries. 

health  spiN-orrs 

WIC  has  produced  some  unexpected  bene- 
fits that  have  delighted  nutrition  and 
health  professionals. 

The  availability  of  free  supplemental 
foods  has  drawn  many  low-income  women 
into  the  health  services  system  and  helped 
make  regular  health  care  part  of  their  lives. 
Participating  mothers  are  now  much  more 
conscious  of  the  value  of  preventive  care 
and  the  need  to  protect  their  children's 
health  before  they  become  ill. 

Pregnant  women  are  now  seeking  prenatal 
care  significantly  earlier  than  10  years  ago. 
Many  local  WIC  administrators  say  they  see 
expectant  mothers  as  early  as  the  second  or 
third  month  now,  as  opposed  to  the  eighth 
or  ninth  month  10  years  ago. 

Breastfeeding,  generally  unpopular  among 
low-income  women  during  the  past  decade 
or  so,  is  experiencing  a  revival  in  popularity 
thanks  in  part  to  efforts  by  WIC  nutrition- 
ists. 

And.  infants  and  children  on  WIC  are  not 
only  experiencing  better  health,  but  they're 
also  learning  better  food  habits  from  child- 
hood. 

WIC  administrators  recall  a  decade  of 

PROGRESS 

New  Year's  1974  is  a  day  WIC  manager 
Dorothy  Kolodner  remembers  vividly.  Hos- 
pitalized for  surgery  that  morning,  she  re- 
calls hearing  the  excited  voices  of  two  close 
friends  as  she  came  out  of  the  recovery 
room.  They  had  great  news  for  her  that  just 
couldn't  wait— Kolodner's  proposal  to  test 
the  pilot  WIC  program  in  Allegheny 
County,  Pennsylvania,  had  been  approved. 

The  previous  July,  Kolodner  had  spotted 
a  Federal  Register  notice  inviting  communi- 
ties to  take  part  in  the  pilot  WIC  project. 
She  was  working  as  a  nutritionist  at  the 
time  at  a  maternity  hospital,  and  was  aware 
that  many  expectant  and  new  mothers  were 
having  difficulty  affording  an  adequate  diet. 

Kolodner  knew  the  WIC  supplemental 
foods  would  be  a  godsend,  if  the  county 
health  department  could  just  win  approval 
for  a  pilot  in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  It  did,  and 
the  rest  is  history.  Since  the  Allegheny 
project  began  with  a  caseload  of  11.000  par- 
ticipants and  two  basic  food  packages,  more 
than  70.000  women,  infants,  and  children 
have  been  helped  by  WIC's  supplemental 
foods  and  special  nutrition  services. 

Many  of  today's  WIC  managers  have  been 
with  the  program  since  it  began  in  1974. 
They  recount  experiences  similar  to  Doro- 
thy Kolodner's,  and  of  fighting  hard  to  win 
approval  as  pilot  project  areas. 

In  St.  Helen's  Parish,  Louisiana,  WIC  ad- 
ministrator Elizabeth  Lee  recalls  that  the 
state  had  made  its  selection  of  nine  project 
areas  to  take  part  in  the  pilot.  St.  Helen's 
Parish  was  not  among  them.  But  Lee  felt 
there  was  a  great  need  for  the  supplemental 
food  program,  especially  for  infants  bom  in 
the  parish. 

St.  Helen's  is  a  rural  area,  with  just  a 
single  town  (population:  600).  and  many 
families  didn't  have  refrigerators.  As  a  con- 
sequence, it  wasn't  uncommon.  Lee  says,  for 
families  to  feed  newborn  babies  a  diet  of  dry 
cocoa  mixed  with  water. 


Nutrition  education  was  not  by  itself 
enough  to  change  the  diets  of  the  parishion- 
ers. No  one  had  the  money  to  purchase  the 
foods  they  really  needed,  and  this  was 
taking  its  toll  on  their  health.  InfanU  and 
children,  in  particular,  were  very  anemic. 
After  thinking  it  over,  Lee  decided  to  fight 
for  a  program  for  St.  Helen's  Parish.  She 
appealed  to  the  state  health  department 
and  convinced  them  to  add  one  more  project 
area  to  the  nine  they  had  previously  select- 
ed. 

Today,  Lee  says,  you  can  really  see  a  dif- 
ference in  the  nutritional  status  of  the  par- 
ish's babies.  Not  only  are  they  much  less 
anemic,  but  when  WIC  children  enter  first 
and  second  grade,  teachers  are  noticing  a 
big  difference  in  their  learning  ability. 

Allegheny  County  and  St.  Helen's  Parish 
were  just  two  of  the  more  than  250  project 
areas  approved  to  start  WIC  programs  in 
1973  and  1974.  These  approved  areas  were  in 
45  states,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

Today's  WIC  program,  funded  at  more 
than  $1  billion  annually,  reaches  nearly  3 
million  participants  at  more  than  7.000 
clinic  sites.  Fifty  states  participate  in  WIC. 
as  do  31  tribal  bands  and  organizations, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Each  community 
has  further  adapted  the  program  to  serve 
its  own  local  needs,  so  the  program  has 
grown  not  only  in  size,  but  in  experience  as 
well. 

WIC  meets  the  needs  of  (iANY  DIFFERENT 
COMMUNITIES 

In  10  years,  the  WIC  program  has  evolved 
to  serve  its  clientele  with  creativity  and  sen- 
sitivity. Urban  programs  differ  from  rural 
programs,  and  the  food  habits,  preferences, 
and  needs  of  participants  vary  from  commu- 
nity to  community. 

In  Gary.  Indiana,  low-income  mothers 
start  their  babies  on  solids  much  sooner 
than  health  experts  advise.  "Moms  have  the 
perception  that  a  big  baby  is  a  healthy 
baby,  so  they  start  them  on  solids  as  soon  as 
2  to  4  weeks  after  birth. "  says  WIC  coordi- 
nator Edwanna  Webb. 

The  WIC  staff  explain  why  too  much 
weight  gain  is  unhealthy  and  encourage 
mothers  to  delay  the  introduction  of  cereals 
until  their  babies  are  4  to  6  months  old. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  however,  WIC  nutrition- 
ists have  to  "pull  out  all  the  stops"  to  per- 
suade clients  to  eat  the  food  package  cereals 
at  all.  There  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  using 
cereals  as  part  of  other  dishes,  and  the  WIC 
staff  use  food  demonstrations  and  recipes  to 
show  mothers  how  cereals  can  become  tasty 
additions  to  their  children's  meals. 

In  some  communities,  grocers  have  gotten 
involved  in  helping  WIC  participants  buy 
and  prepare  healthful  meals.  In  PitUburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  the  Giant  Eagle 
chain  agreed  to  work  with  the  county 
health  department  as  part  of  a  USDA-spon- 
sored  demonstration  project. 

In  an  18-month  storewide  campaign  called 
"Keeping  the  Cost  of  Eating  Down, "  nyers, 
demonstration  booths,  and  call-in  hotlines 
were  used  to  help  area  WIC  participante  im- 
prove their  nutritional  status. 

In  meeting  the  needs  of  migrants,  a 
number  of  WIC  offices  use  special  schedul- 
ing arrangements  to  accommodate  the  mi- 
grant workers'  need  for  flexible  clinic  hours. 
Because  migrant  workers  are  often  called  to 
work  on  short  notice,  they  frequently  miss 
regularly  scheduled  visits  to  WIC  clinics.  To 
help  migrants  come  In  for  visits  at  unsched- 
uled times,  WIC  clinics  in  Miami  leave  open 


space  in  their  afternoon  schedules  for  walk- 
in  appointments. 

When  transportation  is  a  problem,  home 
visits  are  sometimes  the  best  way  to  meet 
with  clients.  In  rural  Louisiana,  for  in- 
stance, there  ia  no  mass  transportation  to 
help  clients  get  to  clli.lcs.  So,  nutritionists 
In  some  parishes  make  selective  home  visits. 

Many  WIC  managers,  such  as  those  In 
Missouri  and  Kentucky,  find  they  can  serve 
participanU  better  by  "co-locating"  with 
public  health  facilities  and  using  an  inte- 
grated service  approach  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  clientele.  By  placing  WIC  certifica- 
tion and  issuance  activities  under  the  same 
roof  with  the  medical  smd  health  screening 
services  offered  by  local  health  depart- 
ments, administrators  in  both  programs  find 
they  can  broaden  and  streamline  the  scope 
of  their  services. 

In  Missouri,  for  instance,  local  health  of- 
fices can  count  on  frequent,  regular  visits 
from  WIC  clients  who  must  come  in  month- 
ly to  pick  up  their  WIC  vouchers.  Partici- 
pants who  would  not  ordinarily  make  an 
effort  to  bring  in  their  babies  for  regular 
immunizations  find  it  easy  to  combine  a 
doctor  visit  with  a  stop  off  to  pick  up  their 
vouchers. 

Wherever  WIC  clinics  are  located,  admin- 
istrators and  nutritionists  make  the  pro- 
gram work  so  that  it  uniquely  fits  with  local 
needs. 


NUTRITION  education  IS  A  CRUCIAL  PART  OF 
THE  LOCAL  AGENCY'S  JOB 

In  many  respects,  the  heart  of  the  WIC 
program  Is  its  nutrition  education  compo- 
nent. In  the  early  years,  local  administra- 
tors managed  the  best  they  could  to  per- 
form this  Important  job.  Staffing  was  limit- 
ed, and  administrative  money  was  scarce. 

But  in  1975,  P.L.  94-105  amended  earlier 
legislation  to  permit  program  managers  to 
use  administrative  monies  for  nutrition  edu- 
cation purposes.  In  1978,  the  law  was 
changed  again— this  time  requiring  at  least 
one-sixth  of  each  state's  administrative  ex- 
penses lie  spent  for  nutrition  education. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  program  adminis- 
trators have  been  able  to  devote  increasing- 
ly more  staff  time  and  resources  to  provid- 
ing their  clients  with  nutrition  counseling. 
WIC  managers  feel  that  the  nutrition  infor- 
mation and  preventive  health  care  provided 
to  clients  Is  crucial  in  helping  them  achieve 
lasting  long-term  benefits. 

In  today's  WIC  program,  local  agencies 
provide  nutrition  education  to  mothers,  ex- 
pectant mothers,  the  caretakers  of  partici- 
pating children,  and  to  the  children  them- 
selves whenever  possible.  WIC  nutritionists 
strive  to  teach  the  relationship  between 
good  nutrition  and  good  health,  help  par- 
ticipants develop  better  food. 

For  instance,  in  Dade  County,  Florida,  as 
many  as  12,000  participants  are  served  each 
month  In  14  clinics.  In  this  large  urban 
project  area,  three  full-time  specialists  are 
employed  to  attend  exclusively  to  financial 
matters  and  internal  auditing,  giving  the 
local  WIC  administrator.  Denlse  West,  ex- 
cellent control  over  the  program's  oper- 
ation. 

In  sparsely  populated,  rural  areas  like 
much  of  Alaska,  administrative  dollars  are 
extremely  tight,  and  WIC  managers  like 
Joan  Pelto  make  heavy  use  of  volunteer 
help  and  the  mall  to  bruig  WIC  to  1,500 
rural  participants  spread  out  over  one-half 
million  acres  of  land. 

The  state's  high  cost-of-living  and  travel 
costs  would  make  many  administrative  fimc- 
tlons  very  difficult  to  carry  out  without  the 


dedication  and  ingenuity  of  the  program's 
administrators. 

Administrators  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  looking  for  ways  to  Improve  service  to 
clients,  while  halting  any  abuses  that  may 
be  discovered.  Many  states  and  communities 
have  found  ways  to  use  computers  to  pro- 
tect their  clients'  food  benefits  as  well  as 
their  health. 

For  example,  computers  are  currently 
being  used  In  many  areas  of  the  country  to 
Identify  grocers  who  are  overcharging  WIC 
customers  for  food  package  items,  accepting 
WIC  vouchers  in  exchange  for  Ineligible 
Items,  or  Illegally  engaging  In  discounting 
WIC  vouchers.  WIC  managers  have  found 
computerized  vendor  monitoring  very  effec- 
tive in  keeping  program  monies  from  get- 
ting into  the  wrong  hands,  since  dishonest 
vendors  can  now  be  promptly  dropped  from 
the  program. 

In  California,  state  WIC  director  Jack 
Metz  and  his  staff  have  set  up  a  "vendor 
SF)eciflc"  program,  which  requires  a  WIC 
participant  to  select  a  specific  vendor  from  a 
list  of  grocers  under  contract  with  the  state. 
The  vendor's  name  and  WIC  authorization 
number  are  imprinted  on  the  participant's 
WIC  vouchers,  and  the  participant  buys 
WIC  foods  only  at  that  store. 

Because  the  grocer's  authorization 
number  Is  printed  on  each  voucher,  a  com- 
puter can  trace  a  particular  voucher  to  the 
store  where  it  was  used,  and  it  can  show 
how  much  a  grocer  charged  for  each  WIC 
food.  The  system  makes  It  easy  to  identify 
and  take  action  against  grocers  who  are 
overcharging  WIC  customers. 

Computers  are  also  being  used  to  enhance 
WIC's  service  to  clients  through  nutrition 
surveillance.  In  Bradford,  Rhode  Island,  as- 
sessment data  for  each  WIG  client— includ- 
ing height,  weight,  and  blood  analysis— is 
computerized  and  sent  to  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control  (CDC)  in  Atlanta. 

CDC  Is  then  able  to  alert  the  clinic  of 
high-risk  clients  who  need  special  followup, 
and  also  high-risk  groups.  "Nutrition  sur- 
veillance is  great  for  intervention  purposes," 
says  Gemma  Gibbs,  Rhode  Island's  public 
health  nutritionist.  "It  helps  us  put  our 
energy  where  the  problems  are." 


UPCOMING  DIRECTIONS 

As  WIC  enters  Its  second  decade,  program 
administrators  will  need  to  continue  pru- 
dent management  of  their  resources.  Work- 
ing with  state  and  local  program  managers 
to  help  them  get  the  best  mileage  out  of 
their  administrative  funds.  USDA's  Pood 
and  Nutrition  Service  will  be  doing  adminis- 
trative cost  analyses  to  identify  "best  prac- 
tices"—techniques  that  can  be  shared 
among  the  state  and  local  operators. 

Federal  administrators  will  also  be  draw- 
ing upon  the  states'  experiences  with  vendor 
monitoring  to  see  if  vendor  abuses  are  a  sig- 
nificant problem  needing  more  attention. 

More  research  and  evaluation  projects  will 
be  underway  in  1984.  and.  as  this  research  is 
completed,  it  may  suggest  new  policy  direc- 
tions. Some  of  the  questions  being  asked 
are:  What  are  the  actual  demographic  char- 
acteristics of  the  current  WIC  population? 
Is  WIC  serving  those  at  the  greatest  nutri- 
tional risk  in  the  target  population?  Are 
there  better  screening  techniques  that  can 
be  used  to  Identify  high-risk  partlclpanU, 
And,  what  is  the  Impact  of  nutrition  educa- 
tion in  WIC. 

Much  remains  to  be  learned  about  WIC, 
and  while  some  of  the  answers  will  come 
from  formal  evaluations,  many  more  will 
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come  from  the  people  in  local  agencies  who 
make  WIC  work. 

"After  10  years,  we're  still  discovering 
ways  to  integrate  new  ideas  into  what  we're 
trying  to  do.  "  says  Dorothy  Kolodner. 
"Mothers  sense  the  sincerity  and  feel  were 
doing  something  positive  .  .  .  because. 
really,  we're  building  on  a  very  old  idea.  One 
that  says.  I  care  about  you  enough  to  share 
my  food.  '—Article  by  Carol  M.  Stansfield. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  WIC 

WHAT  IS  WIC- 

WIC  is  a  supplemental  food  program  oper 
ated  by  state  and  local  health  agencies  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  <USDA).  The  program  provides 
specially  tailored  packages  of  food  along 
with  nutrition  education  to  participating 
women,  infants,  and  children. 

WIC  participants  are  eligible  low-income 
persons  who  are  determined  by  competent 
professionals  (nutritionists,  nurses,  physi- 
cians, and  other  health  officials)  to  be  at 

nutritional  risk'   because  of  inadequate  nu- 
trition, health  care,  or  both. 

Through  WIC.  USDA  provides  federal 
funds  to  participating  state  health  depart 
ments  or  comparable  state  agencies,  which 
in  turn  distribute  funds  to  participating 
local  agencies.  The  funds  pay  for  supple- 
mental foods  for  participants  as  well  as 
specified  administrative  costs,  including 
casts  of  nutrition  education. 

Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups,  or  their  au- 
thorized representatives  may  act  as  state 
agencies  if  they  are  recognized  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  U.S.  Depart 
ment  of  the  Interior,  or  the  appropriate 
area  office  of  ihe  Indian  Health  Service  o.' 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

WHO  IS  ELIGIBLE  EOF  WIC 

Pregnant,  postpartum,  and  breastfeeding 
women,  and  infants  and  children  up  to  their 
fifth  birthday  are  eligible  if  they:  (1)  meet 
the  income  standards.  (2>  are  individually 
determined  to  be  at  nutritional  risk  and  in 
need  of  the  supplemental  foods  the  program 
offers;  and  (3)  live  in  an  approved  project 
area  (if  the  state  has  a  residency  require 
mentt  or  belong  to  special  population 
groups  such  as  migrant  farmworkers.  Nativ-- 
Americans  (Indians),  or. refugees.  Length  of 
residency  is  not  an  eligibility  requirement 

"Nutritional  risk"  is  a  term  used  to  indi- 
cate abnormal  weight  gain  during  pregnan- 
cy, a  history  of  highrisk  pregnancies,  low 
birth  weight,  inadequate  growth.  ol)esity. 
anemia,  or  an  inadequate  dietary  pattern 
When  a  local  agency  has  limited  funds  to 
serve  additional  participants,  applicants  are 
classified  according  to  a  priority  system 
based  on  nutritiona!  need,  and  placed  on  the 
program  if  space  becomes  available. 

WHAT  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOODS  DO  PARTICIPANTS 
RECEIVE 

Infants  through  3  months  of  age  receive 
iron-fortified  formula.  Older  infants  (4 
through  12  months)  receive  formula,  iron- 
fortified  infant  cereal,  and  fruit  juices  high 
in  vitamin  C.  An  infant  may  receive  formula 
that  IS  not  ironfortified  or  special  thera- 
peutic formula  when  it  is  prescribed  by  a 
physician  for  a  specified  medical  condition. 

Participating  women  and  children  receive 
fortified  milk  and  or  cheese:  eggs;  hot  or 
cold  cereals  high  in  iron;  fruit  and  vegetable 
juices  high  in  vitamin  C;  and  either  peanut 
butter,  dry  beans,  or  peas.  WIC  provides 
breastfeeding  women  with  a  food  package  to 
meet  their  extra  nutritional  needs. 


Women  and  children  with  special  dietary 
needs  may  receive  a  package  containing 
cereal,  juice,  and  special  therapeutic  formu- 
las. For  a  participant  to  receive  this  pack- 
age, a  physician  must  determine  that  the 
participant  has  a  medical  condition  that 
precludes  or  restricts  the  use  of  convention- 
al foods  and  requires  a  therapeutic  formula. 

HOW  DO  PARTICIPANTS  OBTAIN  SUPPLEMENTAL 
FOODS- 

In  most  States.  WIC  participants  receive 
food  vouchers  to  purchase  the  supplemental 
foods  at  local  grocery  stores.  These  vouch- 
ers are  "food-specific."  meaning  they  can  \>f 
used  only  for  the  foods  prescribed  by  the 
health  or  nutrition  professional  at  the  local 
WIC  agency.  In  other  areas,  the  foods  are 
delivered  to  participant.s'  homes,  or  partici- 
pants pick  up  the  foods  from  warehouses. 

Each  state  agency  can  design  a  food  deliv- 
ery system  to  meet  its  needs.  Some  state 
agencies  use  a  combination  of  delivery  sys 
tems. 

WHAT  KIND  OP  NUTRITION  EDUCATION  DO 
PARTICIPANTS  RECEIVE' 

Nutrition  education  is  available  to  ali 
adult  WIC  participants,  to  parents  or  care- 
takers of  participating  infants  and  children, 
and  whenever  possible,  to  participating  chil 
dren.  This  nutrition  education  is  designed  to 
have  a  practical  relationship  to  participants' 
nutritional  needs,  household  situations,  and 
cultural  preferences. 

The  goals  of  WIC  nutrition  education  are 
to  teach  the  relationship  between  proper 
nutrition  and  good  health,  to  help  the  indi- 
vidual at  nutritional  risk  develop  better 
food  habits,  and  to  prevent  nutrition-related 
problems  by  showing  participants  how  to 
best  use  their  supplemental  and  other 
foods.  WIC  agencies  encourage  breastfeed 
ing  and  counsel  pregnant  women  on  its  nu- 
tritional advantages. 

Federal  regulations  require  local  agencies 
to  provide  each  WIC  participant  with  two 
nutrition  education  "contacts"  per  certifica- 
tion period,  which  is  usually  6  months. 

HOW  ARE  LOCAL  .AGENCIES  SELECTED  FOR 
FUNDING- 

Every  state  agency  must  rank  areas  under 
its  jurisdiction  (such  as  counties,  health  dis- 
tricts, or  special  populations)  in  order  of 
greatest  need  based  on  economic  and  health 
statistics.  States  must  target  funds  in  this 
order  of  rank.  The  state  agency  selects  a 
local  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
based  on  the  type  of  service  and  capabilities 
of  the  agency  and  the  needs  of  the  local 
area.  Consideration  is  given  to  each  agency 
according  to  a  priority  system. 

The  priorities  are  as  follows:  (Da  health 
agency  that  can  provide  l>oth  health  and  ad- 
ministrative services:  ;2)  a  health  or  welfare 
agency  that  must  contract  with  another 
agency  for  health  or  administrative  services. 
(3)  a  health  agency  that  must  contract  with 
a  private  physician  in  order  to  provide 
health  serv  ices  to  a  specific  category  of  par- 
ticipant (such  as  women,  infants,  or  chil- 
dren); i4)  a  welfare  agency  that  must  con- 
tract with  a  private  physician  in  order  to 
provide  health  services:  and  (5)  a  health  or 
welfare  agency  that  will  provide  health 
services  through  referral. 

For  the  WIC  program,  the  term  "health 
services"  means  ongoing,  routine  pediatric 
and  obstetric  care  (such  as  infant  and  child 
care  and  prenatal  and  postpartum  examina- 
tions) or  referral  for  treatment. 

CAN  ELIGIBILITY  DECISIONS  MADE  BY  THE  WIC 
PROGRAM  BE  APPEALED' 

Every  state  agency  is  required  to  have  a 
fair  hearing  procedure  under  which  adult 


applicants,  and  parents  or  guardians  of 
infant  and  child  applicants,  can  appeal  a 
denial  of  eligibility  or  a  termination  made 
by  the  local  agency. 

To  Pi  NEVILLE,  Kentucky 
Ten  years  ago.  on  January  15,  1974, 
Debbie  Holland  became  the  first  participant 
in  the  nation's  new  WIC  program.  Like 
many  residents  of  PineviUe.  Kentucky,  Mrs. 
Holland  was  facing  hard  times  when  she  ap- 
plied for  WIC.  Her  husband  had  been  laid 
off  from  the  mines  where  he  worked,  and 
they  were  having  trouble  affording  the  food 
she  needed  during  pregnancy. 

"WIC  is  a  good  program,"  she  says  today, 
"because  you  and  your  children  get  the  food 
you  need  when  times  are  rough.  My  son 
Marlin  was  on  the  program  for  about  3 
months  until  my  husband  went  back  to 
work." 

Today,  things  are  better  for  the  Hollands. 
While  they  still  use  food  stamps  occasional- 
ly when  Mr  Holland  is  laid  off,  Debbie  ha.s 
worked  as  a  grocery  cashier  and  recently 
completed  an  employmeni  training  program 
that  will  enable  her  to  work  in  retail  sales  at 
a  nearby  shopping  center.  Their  two  sons. 
Marlin.  11.  and  Shannon.  9.  are  both 
healthy  and  strong. 

OPriCIALS  SEE  MUCH  PROGRESS 

Dr.  Emmanuel  Rader,  health  consultant 
for  the  Bell  County  Health  Department, 
says  he"s  seen  a  lot  of  progress  over  the  past 
10  years— a  lot  of  kids,  like  Marlin  Holland, 
who  have  gotten  a  chance  for  a  healthy 
Stan  in  life. 

"With  the  beginning  of  WIC,"  he  says, 
"we  started  to  solve  the  problem  of  improp- 
er nourishment.  There  have  been  many 
times  when  health  problems,  such  as  severe 
cases  of  failure-to-thrive  in  infants  due  to 
an  intestinal  mill?  allergy  or  formula  intoler- 
ance, have  been  detected  because  of  partici- 
pation in  WIC.  Most  people  could  not  have 
afforded  the  special  formula  needed  if  it 
had  not  been  for  WIC.  " 

Dr.  Rader.  who  worked  with  the  first  WIC 
program  operated  by  the  Maternity  and 
Infant  Care  Project  (M  &  I)  in  Bell  County, 
feels  that  adequate  nutrition  for  infants  is  a 
critical  part  of  the  WIC  program.  "Proper 
nutrition  is  one  of  the  most  important  roles 
of  health  care,  and  providing  specific  foods, 
such  as  the  ones  in  the  WIC  program,  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  target  help  to  those 
who  need  it." 

Nutritionist  Mary  Ruth  Thacker.  who  has 
been  with  the  PineviUe  WIC  program  since 
1975,  has  also  seen  many  changes.  Because 
of  some  of  the  mountain  traditions  that 
have  been  passed  down,  she  says  it  has 
been— and  still  is— a  challenge  to  educate 
clients 

"Some  infants  are  fed  gravy  and  eggs  at  3 
months  since  that  is  what  granny  did.  '  she 
says.  Effective  nutrition  education  decreases 
parents'  dependence  on  these  traditions. 

WIC  IS  PART  or  TOTAL  CARE 

The  PineviUe  clinic  is  part  of  the  Cumber- 
land "Valley  District  Health  Department, 
where  WIC  is  an  important  part  of  an  inte- 
grated health  care  approach.  Herman  John- 
son, administrator  of  Cumberland  Valley  ex- 
plans,  "We  want  to  provide  every  service  we 
can  once  we  get  the  children  into  the  health 
departments.  Without  WIC,  the  services  of 
our  other  programs  would  not  be  fully  uti- 
lized." 

Janie  Gambrel  learned  first-hand  about 
the  benefits  of  integrated  health  services. 
Janie  was  one  of  the  earliest  WIC  partici- 
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pants,  and  every  one  of  her  four  children 
has  been  on  WIC.  Jennifer,  9.  and  Marcus, 
6.  were  both  on  WIC  for  a  year.  Russell,  3, 
and  Brian,  3  months,  are  still  on  WIC. 

The  WIC  program  has  been  especially 
helpful  to  Russell  because  pyloristenosis,  a 
serious  constriction  below  the  stomach  re- 
quiring surgery,  was  diagnosed  in  an  M  &  I 
clinic.  "If  Russell  had  not  been  on  WIC.  I 
would  not  have  known  about  his  problem 
since  I  did  not  come  in  very  often  for  other 
services,'"  says  Mrs.  Gambrel. 

As  an  infant,  Russell  also  needed  a  special 
formula  that  might  have  been  too  expensive 
for  the  Gambrels  to  buy.  "Without  the  help 
of  the  WIC  program,  our  children  probably 
would  have  gone  hungry,"  Mrs.  Gambrel 
says. 

Martha  Blair,  who  was  the  director  of 
nursing  for  the  M  &  I  program,  is  now  direc- 
tor of  health  services  for  the  Mountain 
Trails  Health  Services,  a  health  mainte- 
nance organization  in  Harlan,  Kentucky. 
She  is  well  educated  and  successful,  but 
grew  up  in  extreme  poverty  and  remembers 
when  she  actually  went  without  food  for 
several  days. 

She  no  longer  sees  the  hunger  she  experi- 
enced as  a  child  and  feels  that  the  quality  of 
life  has  improved  significantly  over  the  past 
10  years  due  to  people  who  care  and  pro- 
grams like  WIC. 

State  nutrition  director  Peggy  Kidd,  who 
also  serves  as  WIC  coordinator,  is  proud  of 
the  health  professionals  who  work  with 
WIC  throughout  the  state.  The  program  is 
available  in  all  counties  and  is  serving  close 
to  60.000  women,  infants,  and  children  each 
month. 

"WIC  continues  to  be  a  vital  part  of  an  in- 
tegrated health  care  system  in  Kentucky," 
Kidd  says.    It  is  there  when  it  is  needed." 

For  more  information,  contact:  Peggy 
Kidd.  State  Nutrition  Director,  Department 
of  Health  Services,  State  Cabinet  for 
Human  Resources.  275  E.  Main  Street. 
Frankfort.  Kentucky  40621  Telephone:  502- 
564-3827. -Article  by  Kent  Taylor. 

CHANGING  Habits  Through  Nutrition 
Education 

Over  the  years,  WIC  managers  and  nutri- 
tionists have  found  a  variety  of  ways  to  give 
their  clients  helpful,  practical  nutrition 
advice,  as  well  as  instruction  on  using  WIC 
foods. 

Here's  how  a  number  of  local  WIC  agen- 
cies are  tailoring  nutrition  education  to  the 
particular  needs  of  their  clients  and  making 
the  activities  meaningful,  interesting,  and 
fun. 


MOTIVATING  PARTICIPANTS 

Joyce  Garrick.  in  Chicago,  employes  what 
she  calls  a  "quality  assurance  "  technique  in 
both  her  individual  and  class  counseling. 
Using  this  technique  Garrick  sets  education 
goals  for  her  clients. 

"The  participant  must  understand  both 
the  why'  and  how'  of  her  medical  condition 
and  nutritional  needs  before  we  can  ever 
hope  for  dieUry  change,"  Garrick  says. 

If  a  woman  Is  anemic,  for  example,  Gar- 
rick explains  what  anemia  is  and  how  vita- 
min C  and  iron  help  eliminate  it.  This  helps 
the  participant  understand  why  she  needs 
to  eat  more  foods  containing  these  nutri- 
ents. 

■I  show  the  client  that,  in  fact,  the  reason 
she  might  feel  so  tired  and  irritable  is  di- 
rectly related  to  her  specific  dieUry  habits, ' 
Garrick  says.  To  make  sure  the  education 
goals  with  the  participant  have  been  met, 
she  verbally  tests  the  clients  comprehen- 


sion and  asks  her  to  make  a  verbal  commit- 
ment to  improve  her  dietary  habits. 

Garrick  uses  visual  aids  whenever  she  can. 
"I  like  using  the  Dairy  Councils  comparison 
cards  that  contain  pictures  of  50  to  60  dif- 
ferent foods, "  she  says.  These  cards  illus- 
trate some  of  the  nutrients  the  foods  con- 
tain and  their  percentage  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science's  reconunended  dietary 
allowances  (RDAs). 

"Sometimes  I  show  medical  pictures  of 
people  and  animals  who  are  suffering  from 
nutritional  deficiencies.  I  want  my  clients  to 
understand  and  see  for  themselves  the  rela- 
tionship between  diet  and  disease." 

Ruth  Ryan  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  also 
personalizes  instruction.  "Whatever  we  do 
to  educate  WIC  participants, "  she  says,  "we 
try  to  get  them  involved  as  much  as  possi- 
ble." 

One  way  she  has  been  successful  in  doing 
this  is  by  having  the  participants  play 
games  during  nutrition  education  classes.  In 
one  of  the  games,  she  uses  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil's comparison  food  cards.  She  covers  up 
the  name  of  the  food  but  shows  the  nutri- 
ent it  contains.  Then  she  asks.  "Which  food 
group  is  it?  What  food  is  it?" 

In  another  game,  Ryan  fills  mystery  bags 
with  Dairy  Council  food  models,  which  are 
cardboard  pictures  of  foods.  The  foods  in 
each  bag  comprise  a  meal  that  has  some- 
thing wrong  with  it.  Participants  each  re- 
ceive a  bag  and  paper  plate  to  put  the  food 
on.  They  then  discuss  how  they  can  improve 
each  meal  by  balancing  it  according  to  the 
four  food  groups  and  improving  iU  texture 
and  appearance.  This  is  a  lesson  in  meal 
planning. 

Circling  10  foods  out  of  a  list  of  15  or  16  is 
a  shopping  list  game  participants  play.  They 
are  told  they  only  have  enough  money  to 
buy  10  of  the  foods  on  the  list.  After  they 
circle  the  foods  they  would  buy.  they  dis- 
cuss the  nutrients  the  foods  contain  and  the 
food  groups  the  foods  belong  to. 

The  24-hour  recall  game  makes  the  moth- 
ers focus  on  what  they  have  been  doing  In 
their  own  homes.  In  this  game,  the  mothers 
write  down  what  their  children  have  eaten 
over  the  last  24-hour  period.  They  then 
have  to  evaluate  these  foods  in  terms  of  the 
four  food  groups  and  missing  nutrienU. 

Motivating  participants  with  fun  and  fit- 
ness is  what  Kathy  Hoy  of  Richmond 
Heights,  Missouri,  did  with  the  "WlCnic" 
she  held  last  summer.  About  125  WIC  par- 
ticipants in  this  St.  Louis  county  area  came 
out  to  a  local  park  to  enjoy  an  afternoon  of 
nutrition  games  and  physical  activity. 

One  of  the  games  was  "Nutrition  Bingo," 
In  which  participants  received  cards  with 
five  food  categories  on  them.  These  catego- 
ries were:  high  fiber,  low  sodium,  low  sugar, 
high  nutriente  per  calorie,  and  low  fat. 

On  the  cards  were  pictures  of  foods  associ- 
ated with  these  categories.  As  the  partici- 
pants played  the  game,  their  knowledge  of 
the  foods  pictured  and  the  benefits  of  these 
foods  were  reinforced.  While  the  moms 
played  bingo,  the  children  could  watch  car- 
toons on  nutrition. 

There  were  also  games  for  the  young  ones 
to  play.  The  2-  to  4-year-olds  played  "Pin 
the  Tall  on  the  Cow, "  which  was  both  edu- 
cational and  fun.  "ThU  game  gave  us  the 
opportunity  to  teach  the  kids  about  milk," 
says  Hoy,  "where  it  comes  from  and  its  Im- 
portance.'  , 

A  scale  where  participants  could  weigh 
themselves  was  also  at  the  park  that  after- 
noon. Lists  of  ideal  weighU  for  different 
heights  were  posted  near  the  scale. 


TEACHING  CHILDREN 

In  Maine.  Polly  the  Kangaroo  (also  knowTi 
as  Polly's  Pocket)  has  been  teaching  nutri- 
tion education  to  preschoolers  since  October 
1982.  This  colorful  exciting  character  will 
continue  performing  for  children  in  the  Wa- 
terville  and  Skowhegan  WIC  offices  and  in 
day  care  and  Head  Start  classrooms  until 
April  1984. 

At  least  once  a  week  an  employee  with 
basic  nutrition  knowledge  and  an  under- 
standing of  young  children,  dresses  in  a  kan- 
garoo's costume.  Aided  by  foods  she  carries 
in  her  "pocket."  Polly  teaches  young  audi- 
ences about  vitamins  and  minerals,  proteins, 
the  importance  of  eating  breakfast,  and  why 
some  foods  are  good  for  your  teeth  and 
others  are  not. 

The  activities  are  coordinated  with  the 
monthly  nutrition  themes  at  the  clinics  so 
that  mothers  receive  the  same  nutrition 
messages  as  their  kids  and  the  messages  re- 
inforce each  other. 

Stickers,  posters,  plastic  cups,  and  place- 
mats  children  can  color  are  educational  ma- 
terials used  in  the  project.  The  kangaroo 
character  appears  on  these,  depicting  a  nu- 
trition concept.  The  performing  kangaroo 
uses  these  materials  to  reinforce  the  nutri- 
tion message  in  its  activity  of  the  day. 

Information  sheets  highlighting  the  nutri- 
tion concept  and  the  nutrition  activity  of 
the  day. 

Information  sheets  highlighting  the  nutri- 
tion concept  and  the  nutrition  activity  are 
available  for  parents.  They  also  contain  sug- 
gestions for  foUow-up  activities  at  home. 

Describing  why  she  began  the  kangaroo 
project,  Mary  Owen,  the  WIC  coordinator, 
says,  "Recognizing  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
develop  healthy  eating  habits  than  to 
change  poor  ones,  we  want  to  help  children, 
in  an  exciting  way,  explore  various  foods 
and  learn  how  these  foods  will  help  them 
grow  and  l)e  healthy." 

Part  of  this  project  also  includes  produc- 
ing a  "WIC  and  You  "  video  series  that  uses 
the  kangaroo  and  WIC  foods.  This  series 
will  focus  on  the  WIC  foods  and  their  Im- 
portance in  the  child's  diet.  An  evaluation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  project  will  be 
conducted  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 


USING  NEWSLETTERS 

As  an  ongoing  means  of  educating  partici- 
pants about  good  nutrition,  many  WIC  man- 
agers throughout  the  country  use  newslet- 
ters to  keep  participants  informed. 

In  Missouri.  Kathy  Hoy  sends  a  newslet- 
ter to  her  nine  St  Louis  County  sites  each 
month.  Each  newsletter  features  a  different 
topic  that  Is  related  to  food  and  nutrition. 
Her  newsletter  for  July,  for  example,  was  on 
nutritious  snacks  and  for  August  It  was  on 
food  purchasing.  Participants  receive  the 
newsletter  when  they  come  In  to  get  their 
monthly  vouchers. 

Karen  Klein  in  Waterbury.  Connecticut, 
uses  a  newsletter  every  2  months  as  a  sec- 
ondary contact  with  her  participants.  With 
the  newsletter  and  a  questionnaire,  a  nutri- 
tion aide  reviews  the  nutrition  information 
with  the  participant  to  make  sure  she  un- 
derstands It.  In  this  way.  the  newsletter  is 
used  as  a  teaching  tool. 

Rebecca  Maxwell  in  Parmville.  Virginia, 
has  a  section  in  her  monthly  newsletters  set 
aside  for  WIC  participants  to  share  informa- 
tion with  each  other.  Some  ideas  they  have 
been  sharing  include  recipes  for  using  WIC 
foods  In  nutritious  snacks  for  children. 

At  the  beginning  of  September.  Maxwell 
got  two  participants  from  each  of  her  seven 
counties  to  test  submitted  recipes  in  their 
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homes.  They  tried  them  to  see  how  easy 
they  are  to  follow  and  how  well  their  chil- 
dren like  them. 

The  easiest,  most  popular  recipes  will  be 
included  in  a  12-  to  15-page  mimeographed 
cookbook  that  should  be  available  to  all  par- 
ticipants by  March. 

MANAGING  LARGE  CASELOADS 

Group  classes  and  effective  management 
of  staff  are  keys  to  Cheryl  Kenady's  success 
in  teaching  nutrition  education  to  a  large 
caseload  of  8.000  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Five  li- 
censed practical  nurses  allow  the  eight  nu- 
tritionists (one  of  these  is  half-time)  to  con- 
centrate on  nutrition  education.  The  nurses 
do  the  medical  screenings  and  help  in  en- 
couraging breastfeeding,  which  allows  the 
nutritionists  to  counsel  twice  as  many  par- 
ticipants. 

Due  to  a  lack  of  space  and  staff,  for  the 
past  2  years  Kenady  has  used  a  combination 
of  classes  and  individual  counseling.  All  par- 
ticipants receive  individual  counseling  at  ini- 
tial certification,  and  more  than  half— 64 
percent— have  individual  appointments  at 
mid-certification  as  well. 

Classes  are  held  once  a  month  for  both 
children  and  mothers.  They  are  on  such 
topics  as  anemia,  the  overweight  and  under- 
weight child,  and  dental  care.  Topics  for  the 
prenatal  woman  include  breastfeeding,  for- 
mula preparation,  feeding  your  baby,  and 
basic  nutrition.  Postnatal  classes  include 
budgeting,  breastfeeding  and  feeding  in  gen- 
eral, and  recipes  and  cooking  ideas.  There 
are  also  classes  for  older  children.  One  of 
the  subjects  included  is  snacking,  which  is 
taught  with  the  help  of  a  film.  'The  Snack- 
ing Mouse." 

Recipes  on  the  back  of  dairy  calendars  are 
another  way  Kenady  informs  participants 
about  nutrition.  In  Dayton,  milk,  eggs, 
cheese,  cereal,  peanut  butter,  juice,  and 
baby  formula  are  delivered  to  participants' 
homes  by  authorized  dairy  companies. 

Participants  receive  dairy  calendars  every 
3  months  when  they  come  in  for  their  ap- 
pointments. On  these  calendars  are  recipes 
that  either  the  participants  or  nutritionists 
have  offered. 

Kenady  feels  her  efforts  have  paid  off. 
"Kids  who  were  anemic  or  overweight,"  she 
says,  "are  no  longer  this  way.  The  beauty  of 
WIC  is  that  these  foods  become  a  habit  for 
the  kids.  The  kids  ask  for  them  and  the  par- 
ents aren't  inclined  to  deny  them." 

In  Knoxville.  Tennessee,  some  carefully 
plaiuied  teamwork  helps  WIC  nutritionists 
at  the  main  clinic  handle  a  caseload  of 
about  4,700.  The  four  nutritionists  who 
work  at  the  main  clinic  divide  up  the  case- 
load and  work  on  a  buddy  system  so  they 
can  help  each  other  out. 

"Each  nutritionist  under  this  system  has  a 
buddy  who  will  help  her  if  she  needs  it  or 
will  handle  the  caseload  if  she  is  not  there," 
says  nutritionist  Susan  Brokaw.  "As  a 
result,  two  buddies  share  the  caseload  and 
are  a  real  support  for  each  other." 

Being  located  close  to  the  University  of 
Tennessee  has  also  been  a  big  help  in  han- 
dling a  large  caseload.  Brokaw  benefits  from 
the  help  of  students  in  the  Department  of 
Food  and  Nutrition  at  the  university  who 
initiate  projects  and  do  field  work  at  the 
WIC  clinic.  Brokaw  provides  the  field  work 
and  directs  their  projects. 

In  addition,  the  clinic  has  benefitted  from 
the  help  of  paraprofessionals.  who  have  also 
been  university  students.  They  have  assisted 
in  plotting  growth  -neasurements  for  par- 
ticipants' records.  They  also  have  helped 
the  nutritionists  develop  and  teach  classes. 


allowing  the  nutritionists  time  to  work  indi- 
vidually with  participants. 

EDUCATING  TEZNAGERS 

"Being  housed  in  a  hospital  where  our 
teenagers  can  get  the  support  of  other 
social  service  agencies  has  helped  teenagers 
on  the  WIC  program  enormously,"  says 
WIC  director  Kit  Plourde  of  Bristol.  Con- 
necticut. 

"The  other  social  services  agencies  in  the 
hospital  and  in  the  community  back  up  our 
nutrition  information,  and  we  back  up  their 
prenatal  information.  We  share  with  and  re- 
inforce each  othe.°.  As  a  result,  the  girls  can 
take  care  of  themselves  and  their  babies 
better." 

High-risk  prenatal  cases,  a  category  that 
some  teenagers  fall  into,  receive  the  best  co- 
ordinated help  the  social  service  agencies 
can  offer.  Representatives  from  these  agen- 
cies get  together  once  a  month  to  discuss  a 
patient's  total  care. 

Representatives  include  a  medical  social 
worker,  a  nurse  practitioner  at  the  prenatal 
clinic,  a  WIC  nutritionist,  a  PACE  (Preven- 
tion of  Child  Abuse— A  Community  Effort) 
coordinator,  the  head  nurse  on  the  pediat- 
rics and  obstetrics/gynecology  floor,  and  a 
representative  of  the  Girls'  Young  F*arent 
Program. 

This  coordination  among  the  social  serv- 
ices extends  to  nutrition  education  as  well. 
"As  a  nutritionist,  I  not  only  educate  these 
girls  through  the  WIC  program  but  also 
through  the  Young  Parent  Program,"  says 
Jean  KostiUc,  a  nutritionist  at  the  Bristol 
clinic. 

The  Young  Parent  Program  is  a  support 
group  for  pregnant  teenage  girls  and  teen- 
age mothers.  As  a  regular  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, social  service  professionals  come  and 
counsel  the  girls  on  such  topics  as  how  to 
stay  in  or  get  back  to  school,  prenatal  care, 
and  caring  for  a  new  baby. 

Sometimes  using  films,  Kostak  discusses 
nutrition  needs  during  pregnancy.  She  talks 
about  how  food  affects  the  health  of  a 
growing  fetus  and  how  smoking,  drugs,  and 
alcohol  can  hinder  a  fetus'  development. 

To  give  each  girl  as  much  individual  atten- 
tion as  possible.  Kostak  asks  the  girls  to 
write  a  diet  journal  2  weeks  before  a  class 
starts.  In  the  journal  they  write  down  every- 
thing they  eat  during  a  week  or  as  many 
days  as  possible.  A  week  before  the  class 
begins,  they  hand  in  the  journal.  Then 
Kostak  does  a  complex  nutritional  assesse- 
ment  of  each  girl's  dietary  intake  where  she 
evaluates  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  girl's  diet  and  makes  recommendations 
for  improvement. 

"An  example  of  what  I  might  tell  them." 
Kostak  says  "is  this:  Some  ways  to  increase 
your  calcium  would  be  to  drink  more  milk  or 
eat  more  dairy  products  during  the  week.'  " 

The  teenagers  also  leam  about  benefits  of 
breastfeeding  in  these  classes.  Says  Kostak. 
"The  girls  are  very  receptive.  They  are  not 
inhibited  about  asking  questions  and  shar- 
ing information." 

"As  a  result,"  says  Kit  Plourde.  "we've 
had  a  big  increase  in  breastfeeding  teen- 
agers. Pour  years  ago.  before  our  coordinat- 
ed education  program  started  for  teens,  the 
majority  of  them  were  not  breastfeeding. 
Now  the  majority  are  breastfeeding  from  2 
to  6  weeks.  And  if  the  girls  want  to  breast- 
feed when  they  go  back  to  school,  the 
schools  are  supportive.  I  know  of  at  least 
one  teenager  who  went  back  to  school  and 
was  able  to  breastfeed  in  a  room  provided  by 
the  school  nurse." 


SHARING  RESOtntCES 


A  common  bond  that  all  WIC  directors 
and  nutritionists  share  is  that  they  don't 
work  in  a  vacuum.  They  are  part  of  the 
community  they  serve.  As  a  result,  they  par- 
ticipate in  a  give-and-take:  giving  of  their 
services  and  taking  the  services  of  others  to 
t)enefit  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Some  of  the  service  agencies  WIC  person- 
nel regularly  use  are;  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service,  Dairy  Councils,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  March  of  Dimes,  the  La  Leche 
League,  lung  associations,  state  departments 
of  health  and  nutrition,  community  action 
programs,  food  banks,  and  public  health  de- 
partments. 

Many  WIC  offices  receive  materials  from 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service.  In  addi- 
tion, in  some  communities  the  Extension 
Service  refers  possible  participants  to  the 
WIC  office,  and  the  WIC  office  refers  par- 
ticipants who  might  need  additional  infor- 
mation and  attention  to  a  home  economist 
working  in  Extension's  Expanded  Pood  and 
Nutrition  Education  Program  (EFNEP).  In 
some  communities.  Extension  Service  per- 
sonnel do  food  demonstrations  at  the  WIC 
offices  as  well. 

Prom  the  other  service  agencies  the  WIC 
offices  receive  printed  materials  and  au- 
diovisual on  such  topics  as  prenatal  nutri- 
tion and  health,  breastfeeding,  and  smoking 
and  pregnacy.  When  appropriate,  WIC  per- 
sonnel refer  their  participants  to  these 
agencies  for  information  and  help.  They 
also  gain  new  participants  from  referrals 
these  agencies  make  to  them.— Article  by 
Bonnie  W.  Polk. 

A  Look  at  Three  Urban  WIC  Programs 

Barbara  Fritz.  Hilda  Whittington,  and 
Jean  Davis  direct  large  urban  WIC  pro- 
grams in  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  All  three 
have  been  with  WIC  since  its  beginning,  and 
their  enthusiasm  and  support  for  the  pro- 
gram have  continued  unabated.  They  have  a 
lot  to  say  about  the  changes  they've  seen 
over  the  years,  the  challenges  they've  faced, 
and  the  successes  they've  had. 

Before  the  WIC  program  began  in  Janu- 
ary 1974,  Jean  Davis  had  spent  5  years 
working  with  "Operation  Nutrition"  in  the 
suburbs  of  Chicago.  This  program  involved 
the  distribution  of  USDA  surplus  commod- 
ities to  needy  pregnant  women. 

"But  after  traveling  from  suburb  to  sur- 
burb,  sometimes  200  miles  a  day,  I  wanted  a 
change  and  a  chance  to  work  in  more  of  a 
community  setting,"  says  Davis.  A  regis- 
tered dietitian  with  a  master's  degree  in 
public  health.  Davis  found  that  setting 
when  she  took  the  position  of  WIC  director 
in  1974  at  the  Mile  Square  Health  Center 
(MSHC).  a  nonprofit  community  health 
center  on  Chicago's  west  side. 

While  Davis  was  contemplating  her  career 
shift  in  1973.  Barbara  Fritz  was  coordinat- 
ing school  and  community  relations  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio.  Fritz  had  become  involved  in 
public  housing  and  education  issues  during 
the  1960's  and  learned  about  WIC  through  a 
friend. 

"I  had  never  heard  of  tmy  program  that 
made  such  sense."  Fritz  recalls.  "It  hit  me 
like  the  proverbial  ton  of  bricks."  She  ap- 
plied for  and  obtained  a  staff  position  in  the 
Hamilton  County  WIC  program  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Board  of  Health  (CDM).  and  a  year 
later  was  appointed  WIC  director. 

Hilda  Whittington  came  to  the  Chicago 
Department  of  Health  (CDH)  as  a  public 
health  nutritionist  in  the  fall  of  1973  and 
was  asked  to  develop  the  WIC  program  and 


counsel  clients  who  received  various  health 
care  services.  She  had  just  competed  her 
master's  degree  in  public  health,  having  al- 
ready become  a  registered  dietitian. 

"The  city's  WIC  program  began  in  a  store- 
front clinic  on  the  lower  west  side,"  she  re- 
members. "When  we  started,  I  was  certify- 
ing and  counseling  clients,  and  we  were 
given  a  temporary  CETA  worker  who 
helped  give  out  the  food  vouchers." 

PROGRAMS  HAVE  GROWN  AND  CHANGED 

For  Barbara  Fritz,  spreading  the  word 
about  WIC  has  been  her  biggest  challenge 
and  ultimate  success.  "In  an  urban  area  like 
Cincinnati,  the  most  important  thing  I  can 
do  is  to  develop  communications  networks 
to  let  every  possible  person  know  about 
WIC,"  she  says. 

"For  10  years.  I  have  been  building  net- 
works with  community  groups,  churches, 
and  over  300  human  resource  agencies  and 
organizations  in  Hamilton  County."  Ten 
years  of  hard  work,  full  of  meetings,  out- 
reach efforts  and  appearances  before  the 
media;  have  paid  off. 

■Although  Cincinnati  Is  only  the  third 
largest  city  in  Ohio."  she  says,  "it  has  the 
largest  WIC  program  in  the  state,  serving 
about  15,000  clients. " 

The  Chicago  Department  of  Health's  WIC 
program  is  also  large.  At  the  end  of  its  first 
year  of  operation,  the  storefront  clinic  was 
serving  about  3.000  women  and  children. 
Today.  CDH  has  10  WIC  sites  serving  ap- 
proximately 27.000. 

Getting  information  out  to  the  public  was 
not  a  problem  In  Chicago,  according  to 
Whittington,  who  is  now  acting  director  of 
CHD's  nutrition  division.  "Clients  found  out 
about  WIC,  either  through  word  of  mouth 
or  through  referral  to  our  clinic  from  other 
clinics  in  the  department,"  she  says. 

"We  were  initially  overwhelmed  with  re- 
ferrals and  had  not  anticipated  that  the 
program  would  catch  on  as  fast  as  it  did. 
What  kept  us  busy  in  those  first  years  was 
building  up  our  recordkeeping,  reporting 
statistics,  and.  of  course,  obtaining  enough 
staff."  she  adds.  "We  had  to  pull  nutrition 
staff  from  other  city  clinics  to  help  out. " 

At  the  Mile  Square  Health  Center,  Jean 
Davis  saw  about  1,000  WIC  clients  in  1974. 

To  me.  Mile  Square  was  like  a  piece  of  cake 
compared  to  reaching  clients  in  the  far- 
flung  suburbs, "  she  says. 

At  that  time,  the  Mile  Square  Health 
Center  served  what  its  name  Implies,  a 
square-mile  area,  extremely  impoverished, 
on  Chicago's  west  side.  "It  was  easy  to  con- 
tact patients  because  of  the  housing  situa- 
tion, with  mostly  apartments  and  housing 
projects  close  together."  says  Davis. 

Until  1982,  both  Mile  Square  and  the  Chi- 
cago Department  of  Health  operated  WIC 
prograims  within  designated  geographical 
areas  of  Chicago.  "We  had  many  complaints 
about  the  geographical  boundaries,  which 
were  difficult  to  explain, "  says  Whittington. 

Many  potential  clients  felt  discriminated 
against." 

She  remembers  cases  in  which  one  neigh- 
bor living  across  the  street  from  another 
was  unable  to  participate  in  WIC  while  the 
other  was.  "just  because  she  was  outside  the 
boundary  limit  and  the  other  was  inside." 

During  1981.  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  local  WIC  agencies 
worked  on  an  expansion  plan.  As  a  result, 
there  are  now  13  WIC  sites  serving  all  of 
Chicago.  In  addition  to  Mile  Square  and  the 
10  CDH  clinics,  there  are  two  smaller  WIC 
sites  at  Roseland  Hospital  and  the  Altgeld 
Clinic. 


TWO  DELIVERY  SYSTEMS  USED 

Once  certified  as  eligible  for  WIC.  partici- 
pants are  authorized  to  receive  a  food  pack- 
age worth  an  average  of  from  $25  to  $35  a 
month.  But  how  they  actually  obtain  their 
supplemental  foods  varies  from  community 
to  community. 

In  Cincinnati,  a  dairy  truck  delivers  WIC 
foods  to  program  participants.  The  delivery 
man  is  given  a  list  of  WIC  participants  and 
the  food  packages  that  have  been  specifical- 
ly tailored  for  them  by  a  WIC  nutritionist. 
For  example,  a  woman  and  her  Infant  may 
receive  a  carton  with  milk,  eggs,  cheese, 
orange  juice,  infant  formula,  and  cereal.  In 
order  to  prevent  spoilage,  any  fresh  foods  in 
the  WIC  package,  such  as  milk  or  eggs,  are 
delivered  once  a  week. 

"For  Cincinnati,  the  dairy  delivery  system 
has  worked  very  well,"  says  Barbara  Fritz. 
"There  are  no  big  superstores  in  the  Inner 
city  where  many  participants  live,  and 
prices  tend  to  be  sky  high  at  smaller  comer 
grocery  stores." 

In  Ohio,  each  county  decides  whether  it 
wants  to  use  the  dairy  delivery  or  the  food 
voucher  system.  In  1974,  the  Clnclrmatl 
Board  of  Health,  which  operates  the  WIC 
program  In  all  of  Hamilton  County,  decided 
to  use  the  dairy  delivery  system. 

The  Ohio  Department  of  Public  Health 
then  solicited  bids  from  dairies  and  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder.  For  items 
such  as  Infant  formula  and  dry  cereal,  the 
dairy  sut>contracts  with  suppliers  of  these 
products. 

"When  a  family  reports  that  it  didn't  re- 
ceive its  monthly  food  package,  we  can 
check  with  the  driver, "  explains  Fritz.  She 
works  on  keeping  a  good  relationship  with 
the  dairy  company,  and  out  of  about  14.000 
deliveries  a  month  has  found  only  a  few 
mistakes.  "Besides  being  convenient  for  par- 
ticipants, the  dairy  system  assures,  by  law 
and  by  contract,  that  only  the  proper  foods 
are  delivered  to  participants."  says  Fritz. 

At  the  Chicago  Department  of  Health 
WIC  sites  as  well  as  the  Mile  Square  Health 
Center,  participants  receive  vouchers  listing 
the  supplemental  foods  they  may  purchase 
at  local  grocery  stores.  They  pick  up  their 
vouchers  during  the  first  week  of  each 
month,  on  a  day  designated  according  to  the 
first  letter  of  their  last  names. 

"More  than  400  local  stores  are  under  con- 
tract with  us  to  provide  WIC  foods,"  ex- 
plains Hilda  Whittington.  These  Include 
chain  stores,  independent  grocers,  and  even 
drugstores  that  sell  infant  formula.  One 
person  on  Whittington's  staff  devotes  full 
time  to  monitoring  the  retailers  to  make 
sure  they  are  providing  the  foods  specified 
In  their  contracts. 

At  Mile  Square,  Jean  Davis  has  arranged 
for  51  stores  in  her  now  expanded  service 
area  to  accept  WIC  food  vouchers  from  par- 
ticipants. "I  train  the  vendors  myself  about 
what  foods  they  can  allow, "  she  says,  'and 
once  in  a  while  I  have  to  counsel  grocers 
who  I've  found  may  be  breaking  the  rules. " 

NUTRITION  EDUCATION  MAKES  A  DIFTERENCE 

"One  of  the  happiest  moments  for  me  was 
when  one  of  my  grocers  made  a  special  trip 
to  my  office  to  see  who  Is  in  charge  of  this 
WIC  program,"  recalls  Davis.  "He  said  that 
prior  to  WIC,  many  of  his  customers  would 
just  come  in  and  shop.  "Now,  his  WIC  cus- 
tomers read  labels  on  cans  and  packages.  He 
told  me  he  had  seen  the  change  in  the  clien- 
tele and  wanted  to  know  "why  all  of  a 
sudden  people  were  talking  about  brands 
and  quantities  and  quality  in  the  foods  they 
were  getting,'  That  made  me  feel  so  good! " 


What  had  happened  was  that  participants 
at  Mile  Square,  like  those  everywhere  else, 
were  receiving  nutrition  education  on  a  reg- 
ular basis.  In  Chicago,  as  in  Cincinnati,  WIC 
clients  are  counseled  Individually  during 
their  Initial  visit,  then  take  part  in  a  variety 
of  group  activities.  Davis.  Whittington.  and 
Fritz  view  nutrition  education  as  a  vital  part 
of  WIC  and  give  It  high  priority  In  their 
programs. 

Another  shared  Interest  is  dental  health, 
and  all  three  directors  Include  Information 
on  diet  and  dental  health  In  their  educa- 
tional activities. 

"Before  I  would  see  the  patients  referred 
to  me  by  a  physician,"  says  Davis,  "I  wanted 
them  to  see  the  Mile  Square  dentist  because 
so  many  of  them  had  bad  teeth." 

She  recalls  many  mornings  when  mothers 
would  bring  in  children  who  complained  of 
pains  and  stomach  aches  but  who  were 
really  suffering  from  toothaches. 

Her  push  for  dental  care  paid  off  when 
the  Mile  Square  management  hired  a  chil- 
dren's dentist  In  1980.  "We  now  have  a  pedo- 
dontlst  here  because  of  the  WIC  program,"' 
she  states  proudly.  In  addition,  all  children 
on  WIC  see  a  pediatrician.  ""The  head  of  p)e- 
diatrics  here  is  very  happy  because  all  of 
the  kids  now  get  Immunization  shots." 

PLANNING  rOR  THE  FUTURE 

With  all  their  administrative  responsibil- 
ities, the  three  WIC  directors  admit  they 
miss  working  with  clients.  "I  become  dis- 
mayed sometimes  because  I  feel  removed 
from  the  patients, "  says  Fritz,  who  manages 
a  staff  of  40.  "But  I  do  talk  to  a  mother  or 
two  occasionally  and  go  on  visits  to  different 
clinics."' 

Davis  concurs.  ""In  this  field,  you  have  to 
like  dealing  with  people  and  hearing  about 
their  problems.  I  miss  that  one-on-one  con- 
tact." 

Hilda  Whittington  also  misses  providing 
direct  service  to  clients.  But,  she  says,  "I 
became  interested  in  administration  because 
I  wanted  to  influence  the  delivery  of  health 
care  services  to  clients." 

In  the  future,  Whittington,  whose  staff  In- 
cludes 84  persons,  sees  more  emphasis  on 
teamwork.  In  clinics  providing  WIC  services, 
there  will  be  more  coordination  with  social 
workers  nurses,  and  hypertension  screening 
specialists. 

Also,  the  clinic  staff  will  be  working  to 
make  WIC  clients  more  aware  of  the  avail- 
ability, at  larger  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters, of  such  speciality  services  as  podiatry. 
Internal  medicine,  and  X-rays.  We  will  be 
serving  more  clients  and  expect.  In  1984.  to 
reach  our  assigned  caseload  of  35.000."  says 
Whittington. 

A  local  agency's  caseload,  or  the  number 
of  persons  that  may  be  served,  is  dependent 
on  available  funds  and  is  assigned  by  the 
state  agency.  At  Mile  Square,  the  number  of 
WIC  clients  has  grown  from  1,000  persons  In 
1974  to  an  assigned  caseload  of  12,000  in 
1984. 

"I  have  always  been  able  to  convince  the 
state  agency  In  Springfield  that  I  will  be 
able  to  fulfill  our  caseload  as  assigned. "  says 
Davis.  "We  will  work  on  Saturdays  If  we 
have  to  in  order  to  reach  our  caseload.  As 
long  as  I  can  add  additional  caseload,  that 
means  more  people  can  be  served." 

Davis  has  kept  In  touch  with  a  number  of 
her  former  clients  and  is  proud  of  their 
progress.  Over  the  past  10  years,  15  former 
WIC  participants  have  worked  at  various 
times  in  the  program. 

"I  also  remember  meeting  several  years 
ago  a  couple  who  had  come  to  the  clinic  to 
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enroll  their  new  baby  in  the  WIC  program, " 
says  Davis.  Recently  she  saw  them  again 
and  learned  that  they  had  both  received  col- 
lege degrees. 

A  firm  believer  in  continuing  education, 
Davis  emphasized  staff  development  and  en- 
courages   her   employees    to    further   their 


and  Medicaid— as  well  as  the  school  nursing 
service. 

As  Colorado  WIC  director  Bill  EkJen  says, 
"Rural  public  health  services  like  having 
WIC  because  it  is  often  the  big  draw— the 
carrot  that  brings  people  in.  Then  they  can 
receive  immunizations  or  other  services  they 


The  result  is  that  Rogers"  staff  uses  an  ab- 
breviated application  procedure  for  mi- 
grants." No  appointment  is  necessary."  says 
Rogers.  "We  take  them  in  immediately. 
We've  learned  to  be  flexible." 

However,  for  their  expedited  service  mi- 
grants also  pay  a  price.  Unless  they  come 
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of  them.  To  overcome  the  language  barrier, 
the  state  agency  has  worked  hard  to  make 
its  WIC  education  materials  accessible  to 
migrants.  All  Colorado  WIC  publications  are 
now  available  in  Spanish. 

Yet,  for  most  migrants  the  majority  of  nu- 
trition     education      occurs      orally— either 


unemployed.  Those  who  do  work  are  mainly 
farmworkers,  staff  at  the  VA  hospital,  or  as- 
serablyline  workers  at  Neoplan,  a  German 
bus  manufacturing  plant  in  Lamar. 

As  in  Prowers  County,  WIC  reaches  a 
high  percentage  of  the  eligible  population— 
""about   90  percent,"  says  Nielsen— because 


Patty  Odell,  mother  of  two  l)oys,  admits 
she  was  skeptical  at  first.  I  thought  people 
would  just  continue  to  eat  the  way  they 
always  had.  But  I  think  the  program  does 
change  the  way  you  eat.  It  offers  you  new 
foods,  and  you  learn  to  eat  and  enjoy 
them."" 
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enroll  their  new  baby  in  the  WIC  program. " 
says  Davis.  Recently  she  sa*  them  again 
and  learned  that  they  had  both  received  col- 
lege degrees. 

A  firm  believer  in  continuing  education, 
Davis  emphasized  staff  development  and  en- 
courages her  employees  to  further  their 
educations.  'If  they  have  finished  high 
school.  I  tell  them  to  go  further,  to  get  more 
schooling  and  training  that  will  help  them 
grow."  she  says. 

"I  have  three  women  who  are  currently 
working  for  me  as  clerks  who  were  once 
WIC  participants.  All  three  are  taking  col- 
lege business  courses!" 

At  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Health.  Bar- 
bara Fritz  continues  building  and  maintain- 
ing networks  to  let  the  public  know  about 
the  WIC  program.  In  1984,  her  caseload  will 
be  about  16.000  persons.  She  is  pleased  that, 
after  a  decade.  Cincinnati  has  a  huge  refer- 
ral system,  involving  community  groups, 
churches,  private  hospitals  and  11  health 
centers. 

Fritz  will  also  be  focusing  her  efforts  on 
reaching  pregnant  women  early,  in  their 
first  or  second  trimester.  'Usually,  we  see 
them  in  their  last  trimester,  but  if  we  can 
get  to  more  of  them  in  time,  we  can  make  a 
difference  in  their  having  healthier  babies." 

At  times.  Fritz  feels  frustrated  with  the 
bureaucracy  inherent  in  running  any  large 
social  service  program.  "But  when  Tve  had 
it  up  to  here  with  the  bureaucracy."  she 
says,  "what  renews  me  is  how  well  the  WIC 
program  works  and  what  a  solid  practical, 
humane,  and  cost-effective  program  it  is." 

For  more  information,  contact;  Barbara 
Fritz.  Director.  Hamilton  County  WIC  Pro- 
gram. Cincinnati  Board  of  Health.  4860 
Reading  Road,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45237.  tele- 
phone: (515)  242-4133. 

Jean  Davis.  Director,  Nutritional  Services 
and  WIC  Mile  Square  Health  Center,  2045 
W.  Washington.  Chicago.  Illinois  60612. 
Telephone;  (312)  942-3700 

Hilda  Whittington.  Acting  Director.  Chi 
cago  Department  of  Public  Health  Nutrition 
Division.  WIC  Program.  Richard  J.  Daley 
Center.  Room  CL-88.  Chicago.  Illinois 
60602.  Telephone:  (312)  744-3867.-Article 
by  Victor  Omelczenko 

WIC  IN  Rural  Colorado 

The  Colorado  WIC  program  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  oljserve  a  variety  of 
delivery  systems  designed  to  meet  the 
unique  demands  of  rural  communities. 

WIC  currently  serves  45  of  Colorado'.s  63 
counties,  most  of  them  rural,  and  each  one 
poses  a  specific  set  oi  environmental  and  de- 
mographic challenges.  Consequently,  each 
requires  an  innovative  and  adaptive  re- 
sponse at  t>oth  state  and  local  administra- 
tive levels. 

To  illustrate  the  wide  range  of  circum- 
stances in  which  the  WIC  program  has 
flourished  in  Colorado's  rural  plains  and 
mountain  communities,  this  article  focuses 
on  three  local  agencies:  Prowers  County 
(With  its  clinics  in  Lamar  and  Granada). 
Bent  County  (with  its  clinics  in  Las  Animas 
and  McClave).  and  Gunnison  County  (with 
its  clinics  in  the  town  of  Gunnison). 

The  clinics  in  these  three  counties,  like 
most  rural  health  programs,  are  operated  by 
county  nursing  services.  In  one  small  office 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  public  health 
nurse  who,  with  a  staff  of  paraprofessionals. 
is  responsible  for  a  number  of  different 
services:  WIC.  family  planning,  immuniza- 
tion, maternal  and  child  health;  prenatal 
and  well-child  care;  nursing  for  the  elderly: 


and  Medicaid— as  well  as  the  school  nursing 
service. 

As  Colorado  WIC  director  Bill  Ekjen  says, 
"Rural  public  health  services  like  having 
WIC  because  it  is  often  the  big  draw— the 
carrot  that  brings  people  in.  Then  they  can 
receive  immunizations  or  other  services  they 
might  need." 

Under  Eden's  direction,  the  Colorado  De- 
partment of  Health  has  developed  an  excel- 
lent training  and  certification  system  for 
rural  and  nonrural  WIC  paraprofessionals. 
The  system  includes  a  detailed  series  of  self- 
teaching  modules,  an  efficient  communica- 
tion network  providing  access  to  Denver- 
based  nutrition  consultants,  and  instruc- 
tions on  how  to  inform  potential  partici- 
pants of  WIC  services. 

In  addition.  Eden  has  collaborated  with 
Margie  Hargleroad,  nutrition  consultant  to 
the  state's  migrant  health  program,  to  es- 
tablish an  effective  WIC  delivery  system  for 
migrant  farmworkers.  The  system,  devel- 
oped specifically  for  Colorado,  is  now  being 
applied  in  other  states  with  large  migrant 
populations. 

A  major  strength  of  the  delivery  system  is 
its  successful  Integration  with  other,  exist- 
ing health  services  for  migrants.  Nutrition- 
ists, partially  funded  by  WIC.  now  join 
nurses  and  dental  hygienists  to  form  12 
inter-deciplinary  teams  which  travel  to  mi- 
grant centers  throughout  Colorado. 

PROWERS  COUNTY 

One  of  the  centers  of  migrant  activity  is 
the  small  town  of  Granada.  The  WIC  pro- 
gram in  Granada  is  actually  a  satellite  of 
the  program  in  Lamar,  one  of  the  larger 
towns  (pop.  8.500)  in  the  fertile  Arkansas 
River  Valley  of  southeastern  Colorado. 
Based  in  Lamar,  the  Prowers  County  nurs- 
ing service  provides  WIC  benefits  to  about 
460  women,  infants,  and  children  through- 
out the  county. 

The  staff  consists  of  WIC  coordinator 
Norma  Rogers,  who  is  a  registered  nurse; 
Mary  Jane  Torres,  full-time  WIC  clerk:  Ve- 
ronica Losa.  part  time  WIC  clerk;  and  Mary 
Guiney.  migrant  health  services  nutrition- 
ist, who  spends  about  60  percent  of  her  time 
on  WIC. 

"Well  over  half  of  Prowers  County  WIC 
participants  are  Hispanic,  and  20  percent— 
atKiut  100  of  our  clients— are  migrants."  says 
Rogers.  The  greatest  numbers  of  migrants 
participate  during  the  harvest  season,  but 
participation  drops  back  in  the  fall. 

Many  migrants  come  to  the  farms  around 
Granada  from  their  home  base  in  Texas  to 
harvest  the  large  onion  and  potato  crops. 
One  of  the  main  residences  for  migrants  is  a 
housing  project  on  the  outskirts  of  Granada 
called  Nueva  Vista,  and  it  is  there  in  a  unit 
reserved  for  migrant  health  services,  that 
the  satellite  WIC  clinic  takes  place  every 
Tuesday. 

The  migrant  community  is  very  close-knit, 
and  information  spreads  quickly  by  word  of 
mouth.  So  it  is  for  WIC  Roges  says  that 
WIC  is  extremely  popular  among  migrants, 
and  she  feels  confident  that  her  staff 
reaches  virtually  all  of  the  eligible  migrant 
women  and  children  in  Prowers  County, 

Those  who  don't  live  at  Nueva  Vista 
manage  to  find  transportation  to  the  clinic. 
Every  Tuesday  cars  and  trucks  filled  with 
mothers  and  children  arrive  in  slow,  steady 
succession. 

Reaching  migrants  is  first  priority 
"Migrants  are  our  top  priority,  "  says 
Rogers.  "We  never  know  if  we  will  see  them 
again  after  their  first  visit,  so  our  main  goal 
is  to  get  the  pregnant  and  breastfeeding 
women  on  the  program  immediately." 


The  result  is  that  Rogers'  staff  uses  an  ab- 
breviated application  procedure  for  mi- 
grjmts."  No  appointment  is  necessary,"  says 
Rogers.  "We  take  them  in  immediately. 
We've  learned  to  be  flexible." 

However,  for  their  expedited  service  mi- 
grants also  pay  a  price.  Unless  they  come 
back  for  follow-up  visits,  they  often  go  with- 
out the  testing,  monitoring,  and  counseling 
provided  under  more  conventional  circum- 
stances. "It's  not  the  kind  of  quality  care  we 
like  to  give,"  says  Rogers,  "but  getting  them 
the  food  is  our  main  goal." 

For  instance.  Denise  Cruz,  a  young 
mother  of  four  from  near  Lubbock,  Texas, 
came  in  just  long  enough  to  register  her  two 
older  children,  having  registered  her  two 
younger  ones  the  week  before. 

After  she  had  gone,  Rogers  examined  one 
of  the  certification  forms.  Only  the  birth- 
day and  birth  weight  (5  pounds,  6  ounces) 
were  filled  in.  The  blanks  for  height, 
weight,  and  hematocrit  were  filled  with  the 
number  "99"— the  code  for  "unknown," 
Rogers  says.  "That's  the  story  of  the  mi- 
grant." 

To  compensate  somewhate  for  the  mi- 
grants' transient  and  undocumented  life- 
style. Rogers  says  clinics  now  provide  them 
with  "verification  of  certification  "  (VOC) 
cards,  which  they  can  carry  from  one  loca- 
tion to  the  next.  The  VOC  card,  which  is 
used  by  all  WIC  agencies  serving  migrants, 
helps  to  establish  some  history  and  continu- 
ity for  the  migrant  WIC  participant  when 
she  arrives  at  a  new  clinic.  It  also  helps  WIC 
personnel  avoid  needless  and  wasteful  dupli- 
cation of  service. 

To  compensate  for  incomplete  office 
visits,  nutritionist  Mary  Guiney  visits 
almost  all  pregnant  smd  postpartum  mi- 
grant women  in  their  homes.  She  also  has 
contact  with  migrants  at  the  local  migrant 
school,  day  care  facilities,  and  weekly  night 
clinic,  but  it  is  in  the  home  that  the  most  ef- 
fective counseling  takes  place. 

Guiney  discusses  with  the  mother  the  nu- 
tritional needs  of  her  child,  learns  of  any 
health  problems  in  the  family,  and  gives 
brief  lessons  in  general  nutrition  and  con- 
sumer education.  "For  instance.  I  explain 
the  merits  of  iron  fortification  in  formula. 
And  I  compare  the  cost  of  a  glass  of  milk  to 
a  glass  of  soft  drink  to  show  that  milk  is 
cheaper  and  more  nutritious.  I  do  the  same 
with  an  apple  and  a  candy  bar." 

Guiney  adds  that  migrant  families, 
though  poor,  maintain  traditional  cultural 
values  and,  therefore,  are  very  polite  and  re- 
ceptive of  her  educational  efforts.  ""The 
ones  who  have  settled  out  (left  the  migrant 
stream)  are  less  receptive.  They've  become 
Americanized."' 

Ironically,  it  is  this  Americanizing  process 
that  is  responsible  in  part  for  some  of  the 
common  migrant  health  problems.  "Mi- 
grants characteristically  show  symptoms  of 
a  basic  nutritional  inadequacy  brought 
about  by  a  deterioration  of  their  traditional 
diet  and  a  growing  tendency  to  select  'junk 
foods,' "  says  Guiney. 

Guiney  has  observed  that  migrants'  diets 
are  frequently  deficient  in  calcium  and  vita- 
mins A  and  C.  and  they  are  too  high  in 
sugar  and  starch.  Half  of  all  the  migrant 
children  seen  at  the  Granada  clinic  are 
enemic.  Forty  percent  are  overweight.  Dia- 
betes and  hypertension  ae  common  among 
adults. 

Language  presents  special  problems 
Efforts  by  the  nutritionist  and  WIC  staff 
to  correct  these  problems  are  hampered  by 
some  formidable  obstacles.  Language  is  one 


of  them.  To  overcome  the  language  barrier, 
the  state  agency  has  worked  hard  to  make 
its  WIC  education  materials  accessible  to 
migrants.  All  Colorado  WIC  publications  are 
now  available  in  Spanish. 

Yet,  for  most  migrants  the  majority  of  nu- 
trition education  occurs  orally— either 
through  counseling  during  office  visits  or 
during  Guiney's  trips  to  their  homes.  Practi- 
cally all  conversation  at  the  Granada  clinic 
is  in  Spanish,  with  Mary  Jane  Torres,  the 
most  fluent  of  the  WIC  staff,  doing  most  of 
the  talking. 

For  migrants  who  speak  little  or  no  Eng- 
lish, even  an  activity  as  routine  as  shopping 
in  a  grocery  store  can  be  an  intimidating  ex- 
perience. Unable  to  ask  questions,  read 
labels,  or  seek  help,  they  have  difficulty  se- 
lecting nutritious  and  economical  foods. 
Though  WIC  clienU  are  aided  by  their  item- 
ized food  vouchers,  they  occasionally  run 
into  problems,  too. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  small,  rural  gro- 
cery stores  to  run  out  of  certain  items  if 
demand  surges  unexpectedly.  The  Granada 
IGA  market  has  run  out  of  some  WlCeligi- 
ble  foods,  such  as  juice,  formula,  even  milk, 
when  migrants  arrive  en  masse.  In  those  in- 
stances the  store  issues  a  rain  check  for  the 
item,  which  generally  means  a  delay  of  2  or 
3  days. 

Still  other  factors  aggravate  the  problems 
brought  on  by  marginal  nutrition.  Teenage 
pregnancy  is  a  relatively  common  circum- 
stance among  migrants.  One  girl  who  came 
in  to  the  clinic  inquired  for  her  sister,  who 
was  14  with  a  lOmonthold  baby.  Guiney 
also  recalls  having  seen  one  4-day-old  child 
in  Granada  with  a  birth  certificate  from 
Lubbock.  Texas.  "That  child  traveled  a  long 
way  in  iU  first  4  days  of  life,"  she  says 

Few  migrant  mothers  breastfeed  their 
children.  Rogers  puts  the  number  at  less 
than  40  percent.  The  reasons  are  not  clear, 
but  Rogers  conjectures  that,  because  many 
mothers  work  long  days  in  the  fields,  breast- 
feeding just  isn't  convenient.  They  also  may 
feel  that  breastfeeding  is  a  backward,  stig- 
matizing practice. 

Rogers.  Guiney,  and  the  rest  of  the  WIC 
staff  attempt  to  dispel  erroneous  ideas  and 
explain  how  to  express  and  store  milk,  but 
so  far  they  have  met  with  little  success. 

All  the  more  reason,  says  Rogers,  why 
WIC  is  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  migrant 
community.  The  food  package  with  its  iron- 
fortified  formula,  the  referral  system  giving 
migrants  access  to  the  entire  network  of  mi- 
grant health  services,  the  nutrition  educa- 
tion provided  by  Mary  Guiney  and  her 
counterparts  on  other  interdisciplinary 
teams  across  the  state— all  are  essential 
components  in  WICs  effort  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  among  migrants  in  Colorado. 

BENT  COUNTY 

Traveling  west  from  Granada  and  Lamar 
along  Route  50.  one  leaves  behind  the  area 
of  migrant  concentration,  but  the  character 
of  the  landscape  remains  unchanged:  vast, 
cultivated  plains  of  the  Arkansas  River 
Valley  punctuated  at  intervals  by  small 
towns. 

One  of  those  towns.  Las  Animas  (pop. 
under  3.000).  is  headquarters  for  another 
rural  WIC  program.  This  one  is  operated  by 
the  Bent  County  Nursing  Service  and 
staffed  by  Priscilla  Nielsen,  registered  nurse 
and  WIC  coordinator:  Donna  Lucero.  full- 
time  WIC  clerk:  and  Bonnie  Miller,  part- 
time  WIC  clerk. 

The  Bent  County  WIC  caseload  is  current- 
ly 275  to  300  and  giowing  slowly.  It  com- 
prises almost  equal  numbers  of  Anglo  and 
Hispanic  participants,  a  third  of  whom  are 


unemployed.  Those  who  do  work  are  mainly 
farmworkers,  staff  at  the  VA  hospital,  or  as- 
semblyline  workers  at  Neoplan.  a  German 
bus  manufacturing  plant  in  Lamar. 

As  in  Prowers  County.  WIC  reaches  a 
high  percentage  of  the  eligible  population— 
""about  90  percent,"  says  Nielsen— because 
the  program  is  well  known  and  the  popula- 
tion is  fairly  stabl2.  "Sometimes  we  miss 
farming  families  who  can  go  a  couple  of 
years  without  showing  any  income  and  yet 
might  not  think  of  themselves  as  qualifying 
for  WIC  ■ 

She  adds,  "We  like  to  stress  that  WIC  is  a 
nutrition  and  education  program  rather 
than  welfare.  WIC  is  well  integrated  into 
the  structure  of  the  county  nursing  service, 
and  so  it  is  a  nonthreatening  way  to  make 
contact  with  the  other  health  programs." 

Service  geared  to  clients'  needs 
Nielsen  sees  advantages  to  having  a  small 
program.  "In  a  small  office  like  this  we  can 
be  more  flexible  and  more  intimately  in- 
volved with  our  clients,"  she  says,  "Our 
counseling  is  one-on-one,  and  we  adapt  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual,  treating  not 
only  nutritional  problems  but  an  entire 
spectrum  of  health  disorders." 

Mothers  are  willing  to  meet  with  WIC 
paraprofessionals  because  quite  often  they 
know  each  other  on  a  social  basis.  Nielsen 
says.  "Bonnie  greets  everyone  like  a  long- 
lost  daughter.  These  are  people  she  knows. 
We  have  pregnant  women  who  come  in  for 
WIC  who  haven't  seen  a  doctor  because 
they  have  no  money.  We  help  them  get  on 
Medicaid  and  work  out  payment  plans  with 
physicians  if  possible." 

The  popularity  and  high  visibility  of  WIC 
also  help  the  Bent  County  Nursing  Service 
reach  prospective  clients  in  outlying  areas. 
"There  are  some  families  in  the  McClave 
area  we've  been  trying  to  immunize  for 
years.  When  WIC  moved  in,  we  had  a  more 
frequent  and  prominent  presence.  We  were 
able  to  remind  these  people  of  their  need 
for  immunizations." 

Once  a  month.  Donna  Lucero  and  Bonnie 
Miller  load  up  Lucero's  compact  station 
wagon  with  client  charts,  vouchers,  scales, 
and  other  programn  paraphernalia  and  drive 
25  miles  east  of  McClave  to  conduct  a  satel- 
lite WIC  clinic. 

A  room  reserved  at  the  elementary  school 
ser\es  as  the  monthly  WIC  clinic,  and  it  is 
here  that  Lucero  and  Miller  set  up  their 
equipment  and  begin  what  will  be  a  full  day 
of  issuing  vouchers,  recertifying  clients,  and 
providing  nutritional  counseling.  The  school 
is  otherwise  vacant,  but  clienU  arrive,  one 
after  another,  at  their  appointed  times.  In 
all.  the  McClave  satellite  operation  serves 
about  40  women,  infants,  and  children. 

One  of  the  mothers,  Connie  Enciso.  comes 
in  with  her  four  children  and  a  translator 
(Connie  speaks  only  Spanish).  Her  husbtmd 
is  a  farm  laborer,  and  all  of  her  children  are 
on  WIC. 

For  the  children,  Lucero  brings  out  some 
toys  and  some  small  paper  cups  filled  with 
vitamin-fortified  cereal  and  unsweetened 
fruit  juice.  It  is  an  effective  way  to  intro- 
duce WIC  participants  to  new  and  nutri- 
tious snack  foods. 

Asked  if  she  likes  WIC.  Enciso  answers, 
through  her  translator,  "Yes,  I  like  WIC  be- 
cause it  helps  me  get  milk  and  cheese  for 
my  children  that  I  wouldn't  be  able  to 
afford."  Other  participants  respond  with 
similar  enthusiasm.  Becky  Atkinson,  mother 
of  a  3-week-old  boy,  says,  "I've  learned  a  lot 
about  what  is  important  nutritionally  for 
the  development  of  the  baby." 


Patty  Odell.  mother  of  two  boys,  admits 
she  was  skeptical  at  first.  "I  thought  people 
would  just  continue  to  eat  the  way  they 
always  had.  But  I  think  the  program  does 
change  the  way  you  eat.  It  offers  you  new 
foods,  and  you  learn  to  eat  and  enjoy 
them.'" 

Despite  encouragement  from  the  WIC 
staff,  the  number  of  Bent  County  WIC  par- 
ticipEmts  who  nurse  their  babies  remains 
under  50  percent,  as  in  Prowers  County. 
Nevertheless.  Lucero  says  that  more  moth- 
ers are  at  least  considering  it. 

Progress  in  other  areas,  such  as  lowering 
the  incidence  of  anemia,  will  undoubtedly 
come  as  WIC  reaches  into  the  remote  cor- 
ners of  the  county  and  slowly  alters  eating 
habite.  as  it  did  for  Patty  Odell  and  Becky 
Atkinson. 

GUNNISON  COUNTY 

If  one  continues  to  follow  Route  50  west 
from  Las  Animas,  it  eventually  winds  its 
way  up  into  the  Rocky  Mountains  where 
the  small  towns,  though  still  deriving  their 
livelihood  from  the  land,  assume  a  charac- 
ter quite  different  from  those  of  the  Arkan- 
sas River  Valley.  Those  differences  are  re- 
flected in  the  WIC  clientele  and  the  way  the 
program  is  delivered. 

One  such  mountain  community  is  the 
town  of  Gunnison,  similar  in  size  to  Lamar 
and  nestled  in  a  high  valley  between  moun- 
tain ranges  at  an  elevation  of  almost  8.000 
feet  above  sea  level.  Gunnison  is  in  a  histor- 
ic mining  area,  and  the  mines  are  still  a 
major  source  of  income  for  the  town.  How- 
ever, Gunnison  is  also  the  home  of  Western 
State  College  and  a  thriving  recreational 
and  tourist  trade  supported  by  the  Crested 
Butte  Ski  Area  nearby. 

The  convergence  of  these  diverse  forms  of 
employment  in  one  small  town  makes  Gun- 
nison's population  atypical  in  some  respects: 
the  average  education  level  is  higher  than 
normal  and  the  average  age  lower.  Never- 
theless, the  job  market  is  relatively  slow  and 
low  paying,  especially  now  whgn  the  mines 
are  operating  far  below  capacity.  As  a 
result,  it  is  a  common  practice  in  Gunnison 
for  residents  to  work  two  or  three  jobs  in 
various  local  cottage  industries  to  make 
ends  met. 

That  is  true  even  for  WIC  coordinator 
Donna  Nielsen  and  her  staff  of  one,  Melissa 
O'Connor.  They  run  their  program  1  day  a 
week  in  a  converted  house  just  off  the  main 
street  of  town,  and  they  share  facilities  with 
other  health  programs  of  the  Gunnison 
County  Nursing  Service.  WIC  in  Gunnison 
may  be  a  part-time  job,  but  it  is  one,  as  Niel- 
sen explains,  they  take  very  seriously. 

More  mothers  seeking  help 
In  spite  of  its  small  size  (current  caseload 
is  89),  the  Gunnison  WIC  program  has  more 
than  doubled  over  the  past  9  months,  due 
largely  to  the  lull  in  mining.  "The  recession 
is  reaching  us  in  kind  of  a  delayed  reaction," 
observes  Nielsen.  In  April  1983.  Nielsen  in- 
creased WIC  service  days  from  one  Tuesday 
a  month  to  three. 

She  interprets  the  recent  growth  in  her 
program  as  an  ever-stronger  mandate  for 
the  services  she  provides,  but  it  is  taxing  the 
limits  of  the  Gunnison  office's  capabilities. 
'"As  the  caseload  increases,  the  quality  of 
care  suffers. '"  says  Nielsen. 

"We  just  don't  have  as  much  time  to 
devote  to  each  person.  We  used  to  see  every 
client  at  every  clinic  (once  a  month)  for 
counseling.  Now  we  counsel  them  every 
other  month,  though  they  still  come  in  once 
every  month  to  get  their  vouchers." 
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Nielsen's  frustrations  over  limits  of  time 
and  money  disappear  when  she  talk:  about 
her  clients.  "We  have  an  extraordinary 
group  here,  to  l>e  sure.  They  certainly  are 
not  well  off  economically— meeting  the 
income  guidelines  is  almost  never  a  prob- 
lem—but they  are  well  educated. 

"Very  few  have  not  graduated  from  high 
school.  They  are  extremely  health  con- 
scious, inquisitive,  and  interested  in  the  nu- 
trition education  we  have  to  offer.  Most  are 
first-time  moms,  and  they're  motivated  to 
provide  high  quality  care  for  their  chil- 
dren." 

To  illustrate  the  exceptional  character  of 
Gunnison's  WIC  clientele.  Nielsen  cites  a 
surprising  statistic:  "Close  to  95  percent  of 
our  mothers  nurse  their  babies." 

This  is  a  much  higher  percentage  than  in 
the  two  AiS^aruas  Hiver  Valley  conununities 
and  especially  surprising  l)ecause  most  of 
the  clients  in  Gunnison  must  work  more 
than  one  job  to  make  ends  meet. 

PartinpanU  see  potittve  changes 

The  mothers  who  come  in  for  their  ap- 
pointments say  WIC  has  made  a  difference 
in  what  they  eat  and  how  they  feel.  Teresa 
Kooiman.  mother  of  a  14-month  old  girl, 
says.  'I  love  WIC.  The  nurses  here  are  more 
helpful  and  ask  more  questions  than  the 
doctors  do.  And  I  think  I'm  a  lot  healthier 
than  I  would  have  l>een  without  the  pro- 
gram." 

Barb  Sabin.  a  single  mother  of  a  3-month- 
old  son.  says.  WIC  is  great.  The  staff  are 
very  supportive,  and  their  program  is  educa- 
tional. I  don't  like  just  cooking  for  myself, 
but  their  literature  shows  many  recipes  that 
are  quick,  easy,  and  nutritious.  WIC  has  al- 
tered my  eating  habits." 

Nielsen  concentrates  on  printed  nutrition 
education  materials  for  her  clients.  "Our  ad- 
ministrative budget  goes  for  two  things  pri- 
marily: wages  and  publications."  she  says.  "I 
spend  about  2  to  3  hours  a  month  assessing 
publications.  They  are  an  important  tool  for 
us." 

Nielsen  displays  some  of  the  brochures 
she  likes.  One  is  from  the  American  Dental 
Association  warning  mothers  that  their 
babies  can  develop  dental  caries  (  "nursing 
mouth  ")  if  allowed  to  keep  t>ottles  of  milk, 
juice,  or  other  fluids  in  their  mouths  for 
long  stretches  at  a  time. 

Another  publication.  Recipes  That  Please, 
was  published  specifically  for  WIC  partici- 
pants by  Kellogg. 

"We  get  quite  a  few  publications  from 
large  companies  like  Kellogg. "  says  Nielsen. 
"I  may  hear  of  one  that  sounds  good,  emd 
I'll  write  to  the  company  to  send  us  a  copy." 

Nielsen  saves  her  pride  and  joy  for  last:  an 
original,  locally  produced  silk-screened 
poster  about  the  Gunnison  WIC  program. 
The  poster  has  a  picture  of  a  mother  with 
two  small  children,  a  brief  description  of  the 
program,  a  list  of  some  WIC  foods,  and  the 
clinic's  address  and  phone  number. 

"We  put  it  up  in  laundromats,  banks,  day 
care  centers,  and  a  few  other  places  where  it 
might  reach  prospective  clients.  The  ones  in 
the  laundromats  have  been  a  great  success. " 
Like  her  counterparts  in  Bent  and 
Prowers  Counties.  Nielsen  tries  to  get  the 
most  out  of  every  dollar  available  to  her. 

•'It  is  true  that  there  are  problems  in  de- 
livering WIC  to  rural  communities."  says 
state  WIC  director  Bill  Eden,  "principally 
higher  costs,  shortages  of  health  care  pro- 
viders, fluctuating  populations,  isolation, 
and  long  traveling  distances. 

"But  if  we  are  to  provide  equitable  high- 
quality  service,  we  must  continue  to  support 

these  rural  clinics.  They  are  an  important 


vehicle  for  preventive  health  care  as  well  as 
WIC  services. " 

For  more  information,  write:  Bill  Eden. 
WIC  Program  Administrator.  Colorado  De- 
partment of  Health.  4210  East  Eleventh 
Avenue.  Denver.  Colorado  80220.  Tele- 
phone: 303-320-6137  Ext.  233.-Article  by 
David  Lancaster. 

SCTTIMO  Up  a  MnLTI-CODHTY  WIC  Phocram 
It  wasn't  until  May  1983  that  Coles 
County  in  rural  southeastern  Illinois  saw 
the  beginning  of  the  WIC  program.  By 
August  1983.  WIC  was  serving  728  partici- 
pants, not  only  from  Coles  County  but  also 
from  four  surrounding  counties— Clark, 
Cumberland.  Douglas,  and  Edgar. 

How  the  Coles  County  Health  Depart- 
ment was  able  to  provide  WIC  services  in 
five  counties  is  another  example  of  the 
effort  and  coordination  needed  to  make 
WIC  services  available  in  sparsely  populated 
rural  areas. 

PART  OP  A  STA"IX  EXPANSION  PLAN 

In  January  1982.  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Public  Health  contacted  Pred  Edgar, 
commissioner  of  the  Coles  County  health 
department  and  now  also  commissioner  of 
its  mental  health  department.  The  state 
agency  had  embarked  on  a  ambitious  plan 
to  make  WIC  available  in  all  of  Illinois'  102 
counties.  However.  limited  administrative 
funds  for  WIC  and  the  lack  of  public  health 
departments  in  some  rural  Illinois  counties 
made  this  goal  difficult  to  achieve. 

'The  state  turned  to  us  and  tisked  if  we 
would  be  interested  in  providing  the  WIC 
program  to  Coles  County  and  also  to  resi- 
dents in  adjacent  counties."  recalls  Edgar. 

Under  the  plan.  Coles  County  was  to  serve 
as  the  administrative  hub  for  the  other 
counties,  which  did  not  have  formal  public 
health  structures.  Coles  County  had  had  a 
public  health  department  since  1977. 

"I  saw  a  lot  of  need  out  there  and  definite- 
ly wanted  to  bring  the  benefits  of  WIC  to 
this  area. "  Edgar  says. 

After  persuading  his  county  health  board 
to  accept  the  program.  Edgar  put  together  a 
plan  and  a  budget  and  approached  officials 
from  the  surrounding  counties.  Nearby 
Douglas  County,  which  had  a  county  health 
staff  of  two  persons,  agreed  to  have  one  reg- 
istered nurse  work  part  time  on  certifying 
WIC  clients  and  to  let  Coles  County  handle 
the  administrative  paperwork. 

Cathie  Reynolds,  director  of  nursing  for 
Coles  County  with  responsibility  for  prena- 
tal classes  and  immunization  clinics,  began 
the  search  for  a  WIC  coordinator.  Reynolds 
found  Nancy  Bamett.  a  nurse  with  a  degree 
in  tMth  health  education  and  special  educa- 
tion. 

"I  was  hired  in  April  1982  and  began 
seeing  my  first  clients  In  May. "  Bamett  re- 
calls. "After  several  months.  I  was  doing 
physical  assessments  and  nutrition  counsel- 
ing sessions  for  more  than  450  participants." 

STAPF  WORKS  TO  MEET  THE  NEED 

Word  of  WIC  had  spread  quickly  through 
the  five-county  area.  "We  had  flyers  put 
into  monthly  mailings  of  public  aid  checks 
and  food  stamps. "  says  Reynolds.  "Newspa- 
pers and  radio  spread  the  word.  too.  Our 
biggest  problem  was  serving  all  the  people 
coming  in." 

Through  careful  scheduling,  Bamett  and 
Reynolds  managed  to  serve  the  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  persons  coming  In  for  WIC. 
But  for  Bamett.  frustration  grew  as  she  re- 
alized that  rural  traiuportation  problems 
were  affecting  the  delivery  of  WIC  services. 


"WIC  participants  already  have  low  in- 
comes, and  I  knew  that  those  outside  of 
Coles  County  sometimes  had  to  travel  100 
miles  roundtrip  to  come  In  to  be  certified." 
she  says.  "Then,  they  would  have  to  drive  in 
again  every  month  to  pick  up  their  food 
vouchers." 

To  letter  meet  the  needs  of  residents 
throughout  the  area,  the  Coles  County  staff 
developed  a  plan  for  satellite  WIC  clinics. 
Once  again.  Pred  Edgar  sought  the  coopera- 
tion of  officials  and  organizations  in  sur- 
rounding counties,  and  this  time,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Health 
as  well. 

By  the  spring  of  1983.  Bamett  and  Reyn- 
olds were  overseeing  the  opening  of  satellite 
WIC  clinics  in  Clark.  Cumberland,  and 
Edgar  Counties.  The  satellite  clinics  have 
been  operating  now  for  almost  a  year. 

In  Clark  and  Edgar  Counties,  registered 
nurses  with  the  visiting  nurses  association 
certify  clients  for  WIC  twice  a  week.  In 
Cuml>erland  County,  which  now  has  a  one- 
person  health  staff,  the  licensed  practical 
nurse  sees  WIC  clients  one  full  day  a  week. 
In  Douglas  County,  where  the  health  de- 
partment has  grown  from  one  to  three  per- 
sons, a  licensed  practical  nurse  sees  clients  a 
half -day  each  week. 

"Now  all  WIC  clients  can  pick  up  their 
food  vouchers  in  their  own  counties  and 
don't  have  to  travel  the  long  distances  to 
our  office."  says  Bamett. 

NtrnilTIONIST  WORKS  PULL-TIME 

Since  June  1983.  Coles  County  has  had  a 
full-time  WIC  nutritionist,  Brenda  Franklin, 
who  had  previously  worked  with  a  multi- 
county  WIC  program  in  southeastern  Iowa. 
Franklin  provides  new  WIC  participants  in 
Coles  County  with  their  first  nutrition 
counseling  sessions  and  also  arranges  for 
later  group  sessions. 

She  also  visits  the  four  surrounding  coun- 
ties during  the  week  food  vouchers  are  dis- 
tributed in  order  to  provide  WIC  partici- 
pants with  their  second  nutrition  education 
contact.  The  first  nutrition  education  ses- 
sion for  participants  in  the  surrounding 
counties  is  done  by  the  part-time  staff  who 
do  the  initial  certification. 

"I'm  planning  activities  several  months  in 
advance  so  that  the  outlying  counties  can 
sign  up  participants  for  my  group  sessions." 
says  Franklin.  She  has  scheduled  a  new 
class  on  the  importance  of  nutrition  during 
a  teen's  pregnancy  and  is  beginning  a  news- 
letter which  will  include  recipes  using  WIC 
foods. 

Franklin  also  draws  upon  volunteers,  both 
students  and  faculty,  from  nearby  Eastern 
Illinois  University.  "I've  had  six  volunteers 
so  far  who've  done  food  demonstrations, 
decorated  clinics,  and  made  posters  on  good 
nutrition, "  she  says.  She  will  also  be  having 
a  volunteer  from  the  university's  depart- 
ment of  dietetics  demonstrate  how  to  make 
baby  food. 

BENEPITS  EXTEND  BEYOND  POOD 

The  Coles  County  staff  agree  that  food  is 
what  first  brings  participants  into  WIC. 
But.  they  say.  the  benefits  extend  far 
beyond  food.  For  one  thing,  WIC  has 
brought  a  more  formal  and  effective  system 
of  nutrition  education  to  residents  in  the 
area  who  previously  had  little  access  to  nu- 
trition information. 

Also,  says  Nancy  Bamett,  "The  program 
has  brought  in  an  Influx  of  persons  who 
didn't  know  about  the  other  services  our 
health  department  offers,  such  as  prenatal 
classes  and  immunization  clinics.  We  are 
constantly    referring    our   WIC   clients    to 


these  services,  and  the  satellite  clinics  in  the 
other  counties  also  do  referrals." 

During  1983,  the  WIC  program  will  be 
serving  about  900  participants  a  month  in 
the  five-county  area.  From  his  post  as 
county  health  commissioner.  Fred  Eklgar 
says.  '"We're  helping  infants  get  off  to  a 
good  healthy  start  in  life,  which  I  think  will 
prevent  a  lot  of  problems  later  on  down  the 
road." 

For  more  information,  contact:  Nancy 
Bamett.  WIC  Coordinator.  Coles  County 
Health  Department.  P.O.  Box  604.  Charles- 
ton, Illinois  61920;  Telephone:  (217)  348- 
0530 —Article  by  Victor  Omelczenko. 

Navajo  Managers  Reinforce  Tradition 

Two-year-old  Brandon  Johnson  is  a 
Navajo.  Each  month,  he,  his  younger  sister 
Briana.  his  mother  and  grandfather  make 
the  90-minute  drive  from  Two  Gray  Hills  to 
the  WIC  clinic  in  Fort  Defiance,  one  of  81 
WIC  clinics  operated  by  the  Navajo  Tribe. 

Brandon  joined  WIC  in  the  summer  of 
1982  when  he  was  just  a  year  old.  At  his  ini- 
tial certification  his  weight  was  so  low  it 
didn't  appear  on  the  growth  grid,  and  he 
was  short  for  his  age.  Brandon's  mother, 
Sylvia,  began  collecting  the  full  WIC  pack- 
age for  him.  and  within  6  months  his  weight 
and  height  had  improved  dramatically. 

After  a  year  of  participation.  Brandon  was 
continued  on  WIC  because  of  borderline 
anemia  and  his  history  of  health  problems. 
Brandon's  mom  has  been  learning  how 
foods  rich  in  iron  and  vitamin  C  will  help 
him  recover  quickly  and.  the  WIC  staff  say. 
he  will  probably  need  to  be  on  the  program 
for  only  a  few  more  months. 

Three  years  ago.  the  Navajos  took  over 
the  administration  of  their  WIC  program 
from  the  state  of  Arizona.  Today,  they  serve 
Brandon,  his  sister,  and  close  to  15,000 
other  Navajo  mothers  and  their  young  chil- 
dren. 

"Operating  our  own  WIC  program  is  part 
of  our  desire  for  overall  self-determination, " 
says  Kathy  Arviso,  who  is  in  charge  of  food 
and  nutrition  services  for  the  tribe.  "The 
program  is  more  efficient  this  way.  We  are 
closer  to  our  people  than  a  state  agency  can 
be,  and  better  able  to  gear  the  program  di- 
rectly to  the  needs  of  the  Navajos. " 

NAVAJOS  HAVE  DIRECT  CON"rROL 

The  switch  to  a  tribally  operated  program 
has  given  the  Navajos  direct  control  of 
funding  and  management.  WIC  coordinator 
Linda  Christensen  feels  the  tribe's  experi- 
ence with  the  state  of  Arizona  prepared 
them  well  for  the  job. 

"The  people  at  the  Arizona  Department 
of  Health  were  very  thorough,  conscientious 
program  managers,  and  we  benefitted  tre- 
mendously from  their  administration,"  she 
says.  "They  did  an  excellent  job  getting  the 
program  established,  and  we  have  carried 
over  many  of  their  methods." 

The  Navajo  Nation,  the  largest  Indian 
tribe  in  the  country,  lives  on  a  primarily 
rural  reservation  al>out  the  size  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Its  population  of  200,000  is  spread 
over  parts  of  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Arizo- 
na. The  WIC  caseload  includes  members  of 
the  Hopi  Indian  reservation  surrounded  by 
the  Navajo  lands,  and  several  hundred 
Navajo  families  who  live  in  areas  adjacent 
to  the  reservation. 

"Most  Navajos  live  in  scattered  clusters  of 
a  few  families  at  most, "  says  Christensen, 
"so  we  literally  have  to  take  the  program  to 
them. "  The  tribe  operates  17  major  clinics 
with  regular  hours  and  64  field  clinics, 
which  serve  clients  once  or  twice  a  month. 


"There  Is  no  typical  clinic."  Christensen 
explains.  "Many  are  in  trailers,  some  are  co- 
located  with  local  health  clinics,  one  is  in  a 
Head  Start  center,  and  another  is  In  an  old 
hospital  building." 

Severe  winters  and  lack  of  transportation 
presented  problems  for  clients  and  clinic 
staff  alike.  Only  a  fourth  of  the  roads  on 
the  large  reservation  are  paved.  "During 
bad  weather  many  roads  are  impassable  and 
families  are  stranded,  unable  to  reach  fresh 
food  or  water  or  to  obtain  medical  help," 
says  Christensen. 

"The  bad  roads  make  pick-up  trucks  and 
four-wheel  drive  vehicles  necessary.  The 
high  cost  of  these  vehicles,  the  poor  gas 
mileage  they  get,  and  the  gas  prices  on  the 
reservation  really  limit  the  travel  possible." 

STAPF  EMPHASIZES  NtTTRITION  EDUCATION 

Arviso  and  Christensen  place  their  great- 
est emphasis  on  nutrition  education.  "We're 
not  just  giving  away  vouchers,"  Arviso  says. 
"We  teach  these  people  something  about 
food  before  they  get  it."  Much  of  the  staff 
training  focuses  on  nutrition  education,  and 
Christensen  is  developing  compentency 
standards  for  the  clinic  staff  which  will  help 
her  standardize  nutrition  instruction  among 
the  clinics. 

One  major  thrust  of  nutrition  education  is 
breastfeeding.  "We're  pushing  breastfeeding 
for  a  couple  of  reasons,"  says  acting  head 
nutritionist  Ann  Heist.  "It  will  solve  some  of 
our  major  health  problems— diarrhea,  for 
example— and  it  is  within  the  grasp  of  most 
WIC  mothers,  once  we  dispel  the  misinfor- 
mation." 

Digestive  and  respiratory  infections  are 
the  third  most  frequent  cause  of  hospital 
visits  on  the  reservation.  In  1980,  the 
Navajo  Infant  mortality  rate  due  to  infec- 
tions and  parasites  was  six  times  the  nation- 
al average.  Half  of  those  deaths  were  due  to 
diarrhea  alone. 

Until  recently,  sanitation  problems  made 
it  difficult  for  mothers  to  protect  their 
babies'  health.  Some  mothers  were  unknow- 
ingly mixing  formula  with  bad  water. 
Others,  without  refrigeration,  were  giving 
their  babies  bottles  that  had  spoiled  be- 
tween feedings. 

"It's  hard  to  expect  a  mother  to  get  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  light  a  fire  to  steri- 
lize a  bottle,  boil  water  for  the  formula,  and 
then  discard  whatever  is  not  consumed  just 
so  she  can  repeat  the  process  a  couple  of 
hours  later,"  says  Heist. 

Before  1960,  virtually  all  Navajo  Infants 
were  breastfed.  Studies  after  1960.  however, 
showed  a  drastic  drop  in  breastfeeding.  This 
change,  says  Linda  Christensen,  is  just  one 
example  of  how  contemporary  practices,  su- 
perimposed on  traditional  lifestyles,  have 
had  an  adverse  affect  on  the  Navajos' 
health  and  dietary  habits. 

In  the  mld-1970's,  when  the  WIC  program 
opened  on  the  reservation,  nutritionists 
began  efforts  to  educate  Navajo  mothers 
about  the  benefits  and  methods  of  breast- 
feeding. By  1981,  a  Ford  Foundation  study 
was  reporting  renewed  interest  in  breast- 
feeding among  the  Navajos  and  attributing 
these  increases  in  part  to  the  efforts  of  the 
WIC  program. 

OTHER  TRADITIONS  ALSO  REINFORCED 

The  WIC  staff  reinforce  traditional  eating 
habits  In  other  ways,  too.  For  generations, 
Christensen  explains,  the  Navajos  enjoyed 
good  health  as  gatherers  and  hunters  and 
were  free  from  many  of  the  health  problems 
of  city  dwellers. 

Sheep  and  cattle  herding  provided  plenty 
of  fresh  meat,  and  the  native  diet  included  a 


variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  During  the 
last  20  years,  however,  native  foods  have 
been  replaced  with  modem  convenience  and 
snack  foods,  and  the  nutritional  quality  of 
the  Navajos'  diet  has  deteriorated. 

Nutrition  education  In  the  WIC  program 
Includes  Instruction  on  how  to  create  a  bal- 
anced diet  of  traditional  foods.  ""We  have 
analyzed  80  of  the  traditional  foods  for 
their  nutritional  value,"  Christensen  says, 
"things  like  blue  com  mush,  fry  bread  and 
yucca  fruit,  and  have  organized  them  into  a 
unique  set  of  the  four  food  groups. " 

The  cultural  and  religious  beliefs  of  the 
staff  and  clients  have  also  prompted  some 
unique  approaches  to  health  education. 
'The  human  body  is  sacred  to  the  Navajos 
so  many  clients  are  uncomfortable  using 
pictures  or  models."  Christensen  says.  "'In- 
stead, we  use  diagrams  of  sheep  to  teach 
WIC  mothers  about  their  iKxiies  and  the 
organs  within  them." 

Medicine  men  are  still  very  much  a  re- 
spected part  of  the  health  care  of  many 
Navajos.  "The  medicine  man's  role  today  is 
primarily  a  spiritual  one, "  says  Ann  Heist. 
"Some  health  facilities  maintain  room  for 
them  to  counsel  patients  and  their  fami- 
lies." 

The  health  of  the  Navajos  has  improved 
significantly  during  the  past  few  years.  One 
sign  of  this  Is  the  drop  In  infant  mortality. 
According  to  Dr.  Jerry  Nasenbenny.  chief  of 
pediatrics  at  the  Indian  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital, there  has  been  a  50-percent  drop  in 
the  number  of  infant  deaths  caused  by  diar- 
rhea. 

WIC  administrators  can  take  part  of  the 
credit  for  this  improvement,  but  they  are 
quick  to  point  out  that  many  programs  have 
made  a  difference  In  the  conditions  on  the 
reservation 

As  Christensen  says.  "WIC  is  one  of  a  net- 
work of  food  and  health  assistance  pro- 
grams which  have  only  recently  become 
available.  Together,  they  have  had  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  health  of  the  tribe  as  a 
whole." 

And,  Dr.  Nasenbenny  adds,  "SaniUtion 
has  Improved  dramatically,  there  is  better 
access  to  health  care  and  about  half  the 
population  has  good  water  at  last." 

CHANGES  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE 

Bob  Kragh,  federal  WIC  program  director 
for  the  westem  states,  feels  the  Navajos  are 
extremely  capable  administrators.  "There's 
no  question  the  Navajos  can  run  their  own 
program,"  he  says.  "They're  doing  it,  and 
very  well.  The  tribe  has  a  larger  caseload 
than  ever  before,  and  they  are  using  the  ad- 
ditional administrative  monies  they  receive 
to  improve  outreach  and  nutrition  educa- 
tion." 

Last  year,  Navajo  WIC  administrators  re- 
duced the  cost  of  the  average  food  package 
by  more  thar.  a  dollar,  in  spite  of  inflation, 
by  eliminating  vendors  who  were  charging 
excessive  prices.  The  change  resulted  in  sav- 
ings of  $14,000  per  month  compared  to  the 
previous  year. 

Kathy  Arviso  Is  pleased  about  the  success 
of  the  program  under  tribal  direction.  "The 
Navajo  people  accept  the  program  very 
well, "  she  says.  "They  recognize  it  as  an  op- 
portunity to  Improve  the  health  of  their 
families." 

The  program  has  proved  a  benefit  to  the 
entire  community.  According  to  Arviso.  ven- 
dors are  stocking  more  foods— and  l)etter 
foods— because  WIC  mothers  are  asking  for 
them. 

Joann  Smith  is  one  Navajo  mother  who 
has  seen  WIC  improve  her  family's  health. 
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E^ach  month  Joann  and  her  husband  Danny 
drive  the  15  miles  to  Gallup.  New  Mexico,  to 
take  their  6-month  old  daughter  Tiffany  to 
the  WIC  clinic, 

Joann  s  sister  had  told  her  about  the  pro- 
gram that  would  give  her  "good  nutrition 
help"  during  pregnancy.  Joann  was  encour- 


follow-up  easier  and  basically  improves  the 
quality  of  care  each  person  receives." 

Fusion  agrees  with  that  concept,  but 
points  out  that  special  efforts  must  be  made 
to  make  sure  participants  are  also  being 
seen  regularly  by  other  health  care  provid- 
ers. 


Bounds  has  also  made  significant  progress 
toward  improving  the  eating  habits  of  par- 
ticipants through  nutrition  education.  In 
recent  years,  the  acceptance  of  breastfeed- 
ing among  young  Hispanic  women  has  been 
extremely  low.  Since  Bounds'  caseload  is 
predominantly  Hispanic,  she  emphasizes  the 
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ance  staff  modified  the  food  stamp  inter- 
view and  added  an  extra  section  on  WIC. 

Alice  Lenihan.  nutrition  programs  admin- 
istrator for  the  North  Carolina  Division  of 
Health  Services,  says  the  visits  were  tremen- 
dously helpful.  "We  needed  to  learn  how  to 
look  a  vendor  straight  in  the  eye  and  handle 
those  situations  that  are  uncomfortable." 


seriously  violating  WIC  rules  may  lose  their 
authorization  to  accept  food  stamps  as  well 
as  WIC  vouchers. 

According  to  Alice  Lenihan.  local  agencies 
have  responded  enthusiastically  to  the  joint 
monitoring,  requesting  that  it  be  expanded 
to  other  parts  of  the  state.  The  state  staff  Is 
also  eager  to  continue  the  cooperative  ar- 


"We're  modifying  requirements  to  help  us 
identify  high-risk  stores  that  may  require 
compliance  investigations,"  says  tenihan. 
"Local  agencies  will  not  be  involved  in  the 
investigations  since  they  are  the  educators 
and  trainers  for  the  vendors." 

The  state  staff  is  also  expanding  its  new 
automatic  data  processing  component  that 
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Each  month  Joann  and  her  husband  Danny 
drive  the  15  miles  to  Gallup.  New  Mexico,  to 
take  their  6-month-old  daughter  Tiffany  to 
the  WIC  clinic. 

Joaiui's  sister  had  told  her  about  the  pro- 
gram that  would  give  her  "good  nutrition 
help"  during  pregnancy.  Joann  was  encour- 
aged to  join  because  of  her  young  age  and 
l>ecause  she  was  underweight  during  preg- 
nancy. 

She  says  the  best  part  of  the  program  is 
the  "lessons  about  what  to  eat"  and  "check- 
ing the  baby-keeping  track  of  Tiffany's 
health." 

Joann  and  Tiffany  have  no  idea  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  program  or  how  it's  run.  They 
come  to  Gallup.  Just  as  Brandon  Johnson 
and  his  mother  go  to  Fort  Defiance,  because 
there  are  Navajo  people  there  who  are  help- 
ing them  live  healthier,  happier  lives. 

For  more  information,  write:  Katherine 
Arviso.  Division  of  Health  Improvement 
Ser%ices.  The  Navajo  Nation.  PC  Box  1390. 
Window  Rock.  Arizona  86515.— Article  by 
Tino  Serrano. 

MoBitJ  WIC  Teams  Go  Where  the  Need  Is 
To  most  people  the  initials  W-I-C  stand 
for  the  Special  Supplemental  Pood  Program 
for  Women.  Infants,  and  Children,  but  to 
some  WIC  managers  m  Texas.  New  Mexico, 
and  Arkansas.  WIC  also  means  travel. 

Although  the  areas  these  managers  work 
are  vastly  different,  the  reasons  they  travel 
are  basically  the  same.  Either  the  existing 
health  care  system  is  incapable  of  handling 
the  expanded  caseloads  that  seem  to  follow 
WIC  or  the  population  is  so  scattered  it  is  fi- 
nancially impossible  to  have  full-time  WIC 
staff  in  each  locality. 

THAVEL  HI  TEAMS  AND  INDIVIDUALLY 

Poorly  staffed  county  health  clinics  al- 
ready bursting  at  the  seams  with  patients 
made  it  clear  from  the  beginning  that  some 
alternative  would  have  to  l)e  found  to  bring 
WIC  to  the  people  around  Victoria  County. 
Texas.  "Cramped  quarters  with  wall-to-wall 
humanity  "  is  the  way  Victoria  City-County 
WIC  project  director  Art  Fuston  describes 
it. 

His  alternative  method  is  two  mobile  WIC 
teams  consisting  of  registered  nurses,  li- 
censed vocational  nurses,  commmunity  serv- 
ice aides,  and  clerks.  The  teams,  totaling  12 
people  including  Fuston.  are  based  in  Victo- 
ria and  travel  seven  surrounding  counties 
carrying  WIC  services  to  about  4.000  partici- 
pants. 

Population  density  dictates  the  travel 
method  for  Gwen  Bounds  and  Millie  Mon- 
dale.  Bounds,  a  public  health  nutritionist, 
serves  about  400  WIC  participants  who  live 
in  and  around  Silver  City,  New  Mexico.  One 
day  each  week,  she  takes  WIC  to  close  to 
100  additional  clients  in  Lordsburg.  The  two 
cities  are  separated  by  50  miles  of  wide  open 
space  with  hardly  any  population. 

Mondale  works  the  heart  of  Arkansas' 
Ozark  Mountains.  Her  caseload  of  roughly 
1.000  IS  fairly  evenly  distributed  throughout 
the  six  county  area  she  covers.  That  trans- 
lates into  extremely  small  caseloads  when 
viewed  on  a  county-by-county  basis.  Mon- 
dale travels  to  each  county  at  least  twice  a 
month  and  more  often  if  the  caseload  de- 
mands it. 

CLIENTS  SERVED  IN  VARIOUS  WAYS 

Bounds  provides  all  facets  of  WIC  from 
medical  screening  to  issuing  vouchers  and 
giving  nutrition  education.  There  are  cer- 
tain advantages  to  having  all  services  pro- 
vided by  the  same  person,  she  says.  I  get  to 
know  each  participant  l)etter.  which  makes 


follow-up  easier  and  basically  improves  the 
quality  of  care  each  person  receives." 

Fuston  agrees  with  that  concept,  but 
points  out  that  sfjecial  efforts  must  be  made 
to  make  sure  participants  are  also  being 
seen  regularly  by  other  health  care  provid- 
ers. 

Local  health  clinics  do  not  have  room  to 
house  Fuston's  WIC  teams.  "We  set  up  shop 
wherever  we  can  find  a  place  to  hang  our 
hats."  he  says.  "Our  offices  are  located  in 
church  buildings,  schools,  a  public  library, 
and  in  one  country  we're  located  at  city 
hall. 

"Our  separation  from  local  health  clinics 
IS  purely  physical,"  he  says,  "since  philo- 
sophically, we're  on  the  same  wave  length." 

Fuston's  staff  require  written  proof  of 
pregnancy  from  the  health  clinic  or  a  pri- 
vate physician  for  all  prenatal  participants. 
"That  assures  us  that  the  participant  has  at 
least  made  the  initial  contact  for  medical 
care  during  pregnancy,"  he  says.  His  staff 
maintain  close  contact  with  local  health 
care  providers,  making  and  accepting  refer- 
rals as  the  need  arises. 

LOCAL  NETWORKS  ARE  HELPFUL 

Fuston  also  uses  his  close  ties  with  the 
local  health  clinics  to  build  and  maintain 
his  WIC  caseload.  "When  we  get  approval 
from  the  state  health  department  to  expand 
into  a  new  county,  our  first  contacts  are 
made  with  the  city  and  county  government 
officials  and  with  county  health  depart- 
ments. 

"Getting  them  involved  makes  WIC  their 
project,  loo.  and  lessens  the  anxiety  or  re- 
luctance we  might  otherwise  encounter,"  he 
says. 

Mondale  cultivates  a  strong  relationship 
with  county  health  providers,  too,  but  does 
so  under  a  different  set  of  circumstances. 
She  works  along  side  the  clinic  staff  on 
"WIC  day"  and  relies  on  them  for  medical 
screening  of  participants. 

Local  clinic  staff  members  play  a  critical 
role  as  far  as  referrals  go.  but  when  It  comes 
to  reaching  out  into  the  community  for  po- 
tentially eligiole  participants,  Mondale 
relies  on  word  of  mouth.  Most  of  the  com- 
munities in  her  northern  Arkansas  area  are 
extremely  small. 

There  is  a  tremendous  network  among 
the  people  here."  Mondale  says.  'I  make  it  a 
point  to  stress  in  my  nutrition  education  les- 
sons that  we  want  to  get  women  and  chil- 
dren on  the  program  if  they  need  it.  Within 
a  few  weeks.  I'll  begin  to  see  new  partici- 
pants who  heard  about  WIC  through 
friends  or  relatives.  " 

BASIC  NUTRITION  CONCEPTS  STRESSED 

Mondale  feels  she  is  reaching  the  majority 
of  the  people.  "It's  very  difficult  for  me  to 
figure  out  who  we're  not  reaching."  she 
says.  If  I  knew  who  they  were.  I'd  certainly 
make  the  attempt  to  bring  them  in. " 

State  health  department  statistics  show 
that  Mondale's  feeling "  on  the  subject  is 
right  on  target.  She  is  reaching  over  95  per- 
cent of  the  areas  potentially  eligible  popu- 
lation. Her  caseload  remains  fairly  stable, 
she  says,  except  for  some  fluctuation  during 
the  spring  and  summer  when  people's  gar- 
dens are  producing  and  their  cows  are  giving 
lots  of  milk. 

■  Many  of  the  women  in  this  area  shop  for 
food  and  cook  just  as  their  mothers  did. 
WIC  gives  them  a  new  and  usually  better  al- 
ternative to  the  traditional  diet, "  Mondale 
says.  Most  of  the  people  are  receptive  to 
new  ideas  and  appreciate  learning  more 
about  nutrition,  but  occasionally  they  revert 
back  to  the  old  way  of  doing  things. " 


Bounds  has  also  made  significant  progress 
toward  improving  the  eating  habits  of  par- 
ticipants through  nutrition  education.  In 
recent  years,  the  acceptance  of  breastfeed- 
ing among  young  Hispanic  women  has  been 
extremely  low.  Since  Bounds'  caseload  is 
predominantly  Hispanic,  she  emphasizes  the 
advantages  of  breastfeeding  for  both  moth- 
ers and  infants  in  her  classes.  She's  seen  a 
significant  increase  in  the  number  of  moth- 
ers willing  to  try  breastfeeding. 

The  majority  of  nutrition-related  prob- 
lems Bounds  sees  result  from  lack  of 
income.  The  area's  major  industry  is  copper 
mining.  When  the  mines  were  forced  to 
close  recently,  unemployment  retu-hed  as 
high  as  40  percent. 

"When  there  isn't  even  enough  money  for 
the  bare  necessities,  the  children,  of  course, 
get  less  to  eat  and  medical  care  becomes  out 
of  the  question  except  for  emergencies." 
Bounds  says.  The  economy  is  better  now. 
but  the  improvement  has  presented  Bounds 
with  a  new  and  unexpected  challenge. 

Many  of  the  infants  and  children  are  now 
living  with  their  grandparents  while  their 
parents  look  for  work  in  other  areas  of  the 
state,  and  Bounds  finds  herself  in  the  proc- 
ess of  repeating  basic  nutrition  concepts  for 
the  new  caretakers.  No  doubt  she  views  the 
minor  inconvenience  as  just  a  part  of  the 
job. 

One  quality  all  three  WIC  managers  share 
is  a  firm  belief  in  the  program.  "I'm  proud 
to  be  associated  with  WIC."  says  Art 
Fuston.  "All  of  us— my  staff  and  myself  in- 
cluded—benefit from  the  nutrition  educa- 
tion and  the  awareness  of  how  nutrition  af- 
fects our  health. 

"A  strong  commitment  to  the  program," 
he  adds,  "helps  you  over  the  hurdles— the 
constant  travel,  the  crying  babies,  the  hot 
crowded  clinics.  A  commitment  to  the  WIC 
concept  is  about  the  strongest  motivation 
anyone  could  have.  " 

For  more  information  contact:  Art  Fuston. 
Project  Administrator.  2205  Lone  Tree 
Road.  Victoria.  Texas  77901. 

Millie  Mondale.  WIC  Coordinator.  Area  2 
Regional  Health  Office.  Second  Floor.  Old 
Federal  Bldg..  Comer  of  Vine  and  Rush 
Streets.  Harrison.  Arkansas  72601. 

Gwen  Bounds.  Public  Health  Nutritionist. 
P.O.  Box  2575.  Silver  Spring.  New  Mexico 
88062.— Article  by  Kay  Blakley. 

Teamwork  Helps  Prevent  Vendor  Abuse 

Part  of  getting  WIC  food  help  to  partici- 
pating mothers  and  children  is  making  sure 
grocers  are  complying  with  program  rules. 
If  grocers  overcharge  WIC  customers,  dis- 
count WIC  coupons,  or  sell  Ineligible  itenw, 
they  deprive  participants  of  the  food  they 
need  and  waste  valuable  program  dollars. 

Most  grocers  authorized  to  accept  WIC 
coupons  are  eager  to  comply  with  the  rules, 
but  what  about  those  who  do  not? 

State  and  local  WIC  managers  in  North 
Carolina  are  getting  some  expert  help  in 
learning  how  to  deal  with  problem  grocers. 
In  a  pilot  project  to  prevent  vendor  abuse  in 
WIC,  they've  teamed  up  with  the  people 
who  monitor  grocers  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Program- the  field  staff  of  USDA's  Food 
and  Nutrition  Ser\'ice. 

FNS  specialists  PROVIDE  EXPERIENCE 

In  one  part  of  the  project,  completed  last 
summer,  state  and  local  WIC  managers  ac- 
companied Raleigh  FNS  Officer-in-Charge 
Gerald  Holt  and  her  staff  on  visits  to  140 
stores  scheduled  for  food  stamp  monitoring 
reviews.  During  the  visits,  the  FNS  compli- 
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ance  staff  modified  the  food  stamp  inter- 
view and  added  an  extra  section  on  WIC. 

Alice  Lenihan,  nutrition  programs  admin- 
istrator for  the  North  Carolina  Division  of 
Health  Services,  says  the  visits  were  tremen- 
dously helpful.  "We  needed  to  learn  how  to 
look  a  vendor  straight  in  the  eye  and  handle 
those  situations  that  are  uncomfortable." 

The  FNS  field  staff  have  been  authorizing 
and  monitoring  grocers  for  compliance  with 
federal  food  stamp  rules  for  more  than  20 
years,  often  confronting  grocers  who  may  be 
abusing  the  program.  Lenihan  feels  the  food 
stamp  compliance  staff  provide  a  good  role 
model  for  nutritionists,  who  normally  per- 
form the  vendor  monitoring  in  the  local 
agencies. 

"Obviously  nutritionists  are  trained  in  nu- 
trition and  patient  education."  she  says.  "To 
approach  a  vendor  concerning  compliance  is 
somewhat  out  of  the  realm  of  our  training 
and  experience." 

Franklin  County  WIC  director  Diane 
Price  already  had  a  successful  vendor  moni- 
toring program  underway  before  the  joint 
project  began.  She  had  monitored  vendors 
routinely  and  had  required  them  to  attend 
training  sessions.  In  order  to  learn  more 
about  monitoring,  she  visited  stores  with 
the  FNS  staff 

"Learning  how  to  word  your  conversation 
with  the  store  manager  is  important,"  she 
says,  "because  you  don't  want  to  put  him  on 
the  defensive,  but  you  do  want  him  to  know 
you  mean  business. 

"I  had  always  told  my  grocers  that  USDA 
representatives  could  come  into  the  store  at 
any  time,"  she  adds.  When  I  did  walk  into 
a  store  with  the  FNS  specialist,  it  backed  up 
what  I  had  said  and  made  my  position  more 
credible." 

Debra  Goode.  nutrition  director  of  the 
Cumberland  County  Health  Department, 
also  found  the  visits  helpful.  "They  gave  me 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  way  FNS  special- 
ists approach  the  vendor  and  the  way  an 
interview  is  conducted."  she  says. 

HELP  EACH  other  SPOT  PROBLEMS 

FNS  food  program  specialists  Teresa 
Trogdon  Anderson,  Elijah  Haddock,  and 
Paula  Kermon.  who  did  the  grocer  visits, 
found  a  high  degree  of  professionalism  in 
the  local  health  officials  who  handle  vendor 
monitoring. 

While  the  FNS  specialists  were  able  to 
share  their  expertise  with  the  WIC  staff, 
they  also  gained  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
WIC  program.  Elijah  Haddock  became  so 
impressed  with  the  program  that  he  now 
carries  a  card  listing  the  WIC  cereals  and 
buys  only  those  cereals  for  his  family. 

"When  we  started  the  project,  our  knowl- 
edge of  WIC  was  book  knowledge."  says 
Teresa  Anderson.  "With  the  WIC  staff,  we 
went  to  stores  and  learned  about  the  WIC 
foods,  the  forms  used  in  the  program,  and 
how  the  program  operates  at  the  retail 
level. 

"I  also  observed  the  certification  of  a  WIC 
client  to  understand  better  the  program  dif- 
ferences between  food  stamps  and  WIC. " 
she  adds.  "We  now  have  a  very  beneficial 
mutual  relationship  with  the  state  and  local 
WIC  staff.  We  try  to  share  as  much  infor- 
mation as  we  can  about  problem  food  stamp 
stores,  and  the  WIC  staff  reciprocate  by 
telling  us  about  retail  problems  occurring 
with  WIC  " 

The  FNS  specialists  can  now  quickly  spot- 
check  WIC  food  supplies  during  food  stamp 
store  visits.  If  the  WIC  foods  are  low.  they 
informally  notify  the  WIC  staff.  This  often 
leads  to  a  follow-up  visit  to  the  vendor  by 
the  WIC  staff.  Stores  that  are  found  to  be 


seriously  violating  WIC  rules  may  lose  their 
authorization  to  accept  food  stamps  as  well 
as  WIC  vouchers. 

According  to  Alice  Lenihan.  local  agencies 
have  responded  enthusiastically  to  the  joint 
monitoring,  requesting  that  it  be  expanded 
to  other  parts  of  the  state.  The  state  staff  is 
also  eager  to  continue  the  cooperative  ar- 
rangement, which  has  helped  them  in  their 
education  efforts. 

EFFORTS  GEARED  TO  PREVENTION 

An  additional  part  of  the  pilot  project  in- 
volved a  compliance  investigation  of  ap- 
proximately 20  WIC  vendors  by  FNS  com- 
pliance specialists.  The  stores  were  chosen 
based  on  computer  reports  that  showed 
high  risk  factors  such  as  higher-than-ex- 
pected  redemptions  of  WIC  coupons. 

Six  of  the  20  investigated  stores  were 
found  to  be  overcharging  for  WIC  foods, 
and  disqualification  procedures  were  begun 
on  those  vendors.  Other  problems  that  were 
uncovered  included  sales  of  some  Ineligible 
foods  and  failure  by  retailers  to  follow 
proper  identification  procedures. 

Frequently,  stores  were  allowing  WIC  par- 
ticipants to  buy  ineligible  foods  that  were 
similar  to  eligible  foods,  such  as  fruit  drinks 
instead  of  fruit  juices.  These  vendors  were 
sent  warning  letters. 

Like  food  stamp  compliance  efforts,  North 
Carolina's  monitoring  system  for  WIC  is 
closely  tied  to  vendor  education.  Monitoring 
is  not  always  punitive,  but  a  way  to  teach 
and  correct  problems. 

"People  in  public  health  are  interested  in 
prevention,"  says  Lenihan.  "We  would 
rather  prevent  problems  than  prosecute  the 
vendor  if  we  can,  so  our  materials  and  ef- 
forts are  aimed  at  prevention  of  problems." 

If  grocery  clerks  and  managers  do  not  un- 
derstand why  the  WIC  program  allows  only 
specific  foods,  time  is  taken  during  visits  to 
explain  to  grocers  why  substitutions  cannot 
be  made. 

The  state's  colorful  poster  picturing  eligi- 
ble and  ineligible  WIC  foods  has  been  a  very 
successful  tool  for  vendor  compliance.  The 
grocers  are  pleased  with  it  since  it  is  an 
ideal  way  to  show  participants  what  foods 
are  allowed.  Other  tools  developed  include  a 
cashier's  booklet  that  allows  clerks  to  tro.u- 
bleshoot  problems  on  WIC  transactions. 

SOME  ADVICE  FOR  OTHER  STATES 

For  other  states  developing  compliance 
programs,  Lenihan  recommends  allowing 
enough  time  to  develop  and  print  vendor 
materials  properly.  Also,  she  says,  it's  im- 
portant to  use  the  expertise  of  the  state 
legal  staff  in  developing  contracts  and  pro- 
cedures and  preparing  for  vendor  hearings. 

"If  you  take  an  adverse  action  against  a 
vendor,"  she  says,  "you  are  talking  about  a 
good  deal  of  money  involved  in  that  ven- 
dor's business  and  his  reputation  in  the 
community, 

"The  WIC  program  has  a  good  reputation 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  tarnish  it  by  allow- 
ing abuses,"  she  continues.  "On  the  other 
hand,  you  can't  have  a  disqualification 
action  thrown  out  of  a  hearing  because  you 
didn't  handle  it  in  a  professional  manner." 
She  emphasizes  the  importance  of  learning 
about  vendor  hearings  and  the  legal  aspects 
of  the  vendor's  due  process  rights. 

As  a  result  of  the  project,  the  state  staff 
has  redesigned  the  vendor  monitoring 
system  used  by  local  agencies.  Monitoring 
visits  to  vendors  will  be  made  once  a  year  in- 
stead of  every  6  months  since  the  revised 
monitoring  format  will  be  a  more  objective 
and  in-depth  examination  of  vendor  prac- 
tices. 


""We're  modifying  requirements  to  help  us 
identify  high-risk  stores  that  may  require 
compliance  investigations."  says  tenihan. 
"Local  agencies  will  not  be  involved  in  the 
investigations  since  they  are  the  educators 
and  trainers  for  the  vendors." 

The  state  staff  is  also  expanding  its  new 
automatic  data  processing  component  that 
statistically  analyzes  grocers'  redemptions 
of  WIC  vouchers  and  tracks  individual  store 
volumes.  This  kind  of  computer  monitoring 
has  been  getting  excellent  results  in  states 
such  as  California  and  Texas,  which  have 
been  leaders  in  computer  monitoring  of 
WIC  vendors. 

I*ublicity  is  another  important  part  of  an 
effective  compliance  program.  The  North 
Carolina  WIC  staff  furnished  an  article  de- 
scribing the  WIC  program  and  its  vendor  re- 
quirements to  the  state  food  dealers  trade 
publication.  Vendor  disqualifications  from 
WIC,  like  food  stamp  disqualifications,  can 
also  be  publicized  to  encourage  volunteer 
compliance  from  grocers. 

Alice  Lenihan  believes  that  any  state 
agency  that  wants  to  improve  its  vendor 
monitoring  system  should  utilize  the  experi- 
ence of  the  FNS  field  staff.  Their  experi- 
ence in  working  with  grocers,  combined  with 
their  enthusiasm  for  helping  the  WIC  pro- 
gram, has  been  the  key  to  building  a  suc- 
cessful vendor  monitoring  system  in  North 
Carolina. 

For  more  information  on  North  Carolina's 
vendor  monitoring  system  wTile:  Barbara  A. 
Hughes,  Division  of  Health  Resources,  State 
Department  of  Human  Resources,  306  N. 
Wilmington  Street,  P.O.  Box  2091,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina  27602.  Telephone:  919-733- 
2351.— Article  by  Kent  Taylor. 

Highlights  of  WIC  History 

January  15,  1974  was  the  day  the  first 
WIC  si?e  officially  opened.  But  WIC  history 
began  in  September  1972.  when  the  original 
WIC  legislation.  Public  Law  92-433,  author- 
ized the  program  to  operate  on  a  pilot  basis 
for  2  years.  Some  key  dates  in  WIC  history 
are: 

July  1973.— USDA'  issues  regulations  re- 
questing applications  from  agencies  inter- 
ested in  operating  the  program. 

November  1973.— Public  Law  93-150  au- 
thorizes WIC  through  fiscal  year  1975.  The 
law  also  allows  Indian  tribes,  bands,  or 
groups  recognized  by  the  Department  of  In- 
terior or  the  Indian  Health  Service  to  act  as 
their  own  state  agencies. 

January  1974.— The  first  WIC  program 
opens  in  Pineville,  Kentucky. 

October  1975.— Public  Law  94-105  contin- 
ues WIC  through  fiscal  year  1978.  The  law 
sets  a  new  age  limit  for  children,  allowing 
them  to  participate  up  to  their  fifth  birth- 
day. It  also  increases  state  administrative 
funds  to  20  percent  of  the  federal  funds  pro- 
vided by  USDA. 

For  the  first  time,  nutrition  education  and 
start-up  expenses  become  allowable  admin- 
istrative costs.  The  law  also  establishes  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Maternal, 
Infant,  and  Fetal  Nutrition. 

November  1978.— Public  Law  95-627  ex- 
tends WIC  through  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
law  establishes  income  guidelines,  requires 
each  state  agency  to  spend  no  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  its  administrative  funds  for  nutri- 
tion education  activities,  and  includes  state 
plan  requirements. 

April  1979.— Special  grants  are  awarded  to 
state  agencies  to  serve  migrants. 

December  1979.— USDA  sponsors  a  nation- 
al forum  on  program  management,  bringing 
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together  WIC  directors  from  all  state  agen- 
cies to  discuss  state-level  administrative 
issues.  The  meeting,  held  in  Albuquerque, 
also  includes  state  directors  of  the  Conunod- 
ity  Supplemental  Pood  Program  <CSPP). 
another  federal  food  program  serving  moth- 
ers and  children. 

April  1980.— Special  grants  are  awarded  to 
state  agencies  to  serve  an  influx  of  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees. 

August  1980.— Wyoming  is  the  last  state  to 
enter  the  program. 

December  1980— Public  Law  96-499  ex- 
tends WIC  through  fiscal  year  1984. 

January  1981— A  second  national  meeting 
provides  a  forum  for  WIC  and  CSFP  state 
agency  directors  to  share  information  on 
food  delivery  systems. 

June  1981— Washington.  D.C..  begins 
serving  participants. 

May  1983— Guam  begins  serving  partici- 
pants. 

February  1984— A  national  meeting  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Association  of  State 
WIC  Directors  provides  a  forum  for  state 
agency  directors  to  discuss  program  issues. 

Eighty-five  stale  agencies  currently  oper- 
ate the  program.  They  include:  agencies  in 
all  50  states;  31  Indian  agencies:  and  agen- 
cies in  Washington.  DC.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam.  Working  with 
these  state  agencies  are  approximately  1.500 
local  agencies  and  7.100  clinics.* 
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RETIREMENT  OF  CHARLIE  W. 
JONES 
•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  marks  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Charlie  W.  Jones,  president  of  the 
Manmade  Fiber  Producers"  Associa- 
tion here  in  Washington.  During  his 
10-year  leadership  of  this  important 
trade  association.  Charlie  became  one 
of  Washington's  most  respected  and 
admired  executives. 

Americas  manmade  fibers  industry 
is  the  world's  most  advanced  and  pro- 
ductive. It  provides  our  textile  mills 
with  75  percent  of  their  raw  material. 
Nationwide,  manmade  fibers  provides 
jobs  for  about  90.000  workers.  It  is  an 
important  constituent  element  of 
America's  fiber/textile/apparel  com- 
plex—our largest  manufacturing 
sector,  employing  over  2'/<i  million 
Americans. 

Much  more  often  than  not,  our  tex- 
tile, apparel  and  fiber  representatives 
work  together  to  promote  American 
business  and  to  further  the  cause  of  a 
fair  trade  policy.  Written  off  only  a 
few  years  ago  by  many  of  the  pundits 
and  so-called  experts,  this  industry  is 
modernized  and  more  than  able  to 
hold  its  own  at  home  and  even  develop 
new  markets  overseas.  Our  producers 
can  compete  with  the  producers  of  any 
country.  The  problem  is  they  cannot 
compete  with  the  governments  of 
those  countries.  Only  if  our  Govern- 
ment gets  behind  a  strong  trade 
policy,  demanding  from  others  the 
same  kind  of  equity  and  access  we 
have  granted  them  over  the  years,  can 
America's  economy  sustain. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  coalition  has 
worked  together  so  unitedly  and  effec- 
tively is  Charlie  Jones.  His  leadership. 


his  sense  of  teamwork,  his  uncommon- 
ly good  judgment,  and  his  legislative 
experience  on  Capitol  Hill  combined 
to  make  him  an  unusually  effective  in- 
dustry representative. 

A  native  of  Mississippi  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Mississippi  State,  Charlie  served 
from  1954  to  1960  as  legislative  assist- 
ant and  then  administrative  assistant 
to  our  good  friend  John  Stennis.  He 
made  many  friends  here  and  contrib- 
uted greatly  not  just  to  Senator  Sten- 
nis' office,  but  to  the  credit  of  the 
entire  Senate.  In  the  1960's.  he  estab- 
lished the  Washington  Office  of  the 
American  Carpet  Institute  and  served 
as  its  vice  president.  Charlie  has  had 
other  business  experience  with  the  Na- 
tional Cotton  Council  and  the  Signal 
Companies. 

When  we  mention  Charlie  Jones  in 
Washington,  everyone  knows  that 
means  integrity,  knowing  how  to  get 
things  done,  and  a  friend  who  really 
cares.  We  wish  him  well  in  his  retire- 
ment. And  we  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
lean  on  his  good  judgment  and  counsel 
for  many  years  to  come.  To  Charlie, 
his  lovely  wife,  Patty,  and  his  children, 
we  wish  all  good  things  in  the  years 
ahead.* 


demnificatlon  should  be  made  to  those 
people  who  have  flocks  with  a  so- 
called  mild  form  of  avian  flu.  I  hope 
this  issue  can  be  resolved  as  quickly  as 
possible,  Mr.  President,  because 
whether  a  bird  has  a  "mild"  form  or  a 
"hot"  form  of  the  virus,  it  is  still  dan- 
gerous and  poses  great  risks  to  other 
flocks. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  while  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken  were 
needed,  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  do 
not  sit  by  and  allow  the  disease  to 
spread  further.  Now  is  the  time  to 
eradicate  the  disease  and  insure  that  it 
spreads  no  further.  I  look  forward  to 
the  results  of  the  hearing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  will  work  with  members  of 
that  subcommittee,  as  well  as  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  in  an  effort  to  eradicate 
the  disease.* 


THE    NEED   TO    GET   THE    AVIAN 
INFLUENZA  OUTBREAK  UNDER 
CONTROL 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
return  for  the  2d  session  of  the  98th 
Congress,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  a  serious  matter  involv- 
ing the  poultry  industry,  an  industry 
of  vital  importance  to  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas. The  issue  of  great  concern  to 
me    and    the    representatives    of    the 
poultry    industry    in    this   country   is 
avian   influenza,   a  deadly  virus  that 
has  infected  many  flocks  in  Peruisylva- 
nia  and  in  recent  weeks  spread  to  a 
few    locations    in    northern    Virginia. 
Avian  influenza  can  infect  an  entire 
flock  in  no  time,  and  within  a  few- 
short  days,  can  literally  wipe  it  out. 
There  have  been  efforts  by  State  au- 
thorities in  Pennsylvtmia,   Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  as  well  as  efforts  by  per- 
sonnel of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, to  control  the  spread  of  this 
disease  and  depopulate  the  flocks  in 
an  effort  to  eradicate  it.  Although  a 
lot  of  work  has  gone  into  this  effort, 
we  have  to  redouble  our  efforts  to 
insure  that  avian  flu  is  stopped  in  its 
trsLcks. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  a  hearing  will  be  held  this 
week  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  this 
issue.  I  hope  USDA  officials  will  de- 
scribe the  situation  in  some  detail  and 
tell  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
what,  if  any,  legislation  is  needed  to 
aid  them  in  the  effort  to  control  and 
eradicate  the  avian  flu. 

There  is  some  discussion  underway. 
Mr.  President,  as  to  whether  or  not  in- 


THE  SBIR  PROGRAM:  TOWARD  A 

MORE  COMPETITIVE  AMERICA 
•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
no  secret  that  America's  position  as 
the  world  leader  in  science,  engineer- 
ing, and  technology  is  being  threat- 
ened by  other  nations  which  have 
taken  an  aggressive  role  to  implement 
government  policies  to  foster  innova- 
tion. The  prospect  of  losing  that 
stronghold  is  sobering,  indeed.  Innova- 
tion is  essential  to  improving  produc- 
tivity in  every  sector  of  the  economy, 
to  developing  new  industries,  and  to 
strengthening  the  U.S.  balance  of 
trade— to  say  nothing  of  its  impor- 
tance to  our  national  security. 

So  what  will  we  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment do  to  secure  our  status  as  the 
undisputed  champion  of  the  worldwide 
technological  market? 

Questions  like  this  have  fueled  the 
call  for  a  national  industrial  policy. 
But  I,  for  one,  am  still  enough  of  a  be- 
liever in  our  free  enterprise  system  to 
think  that  the  last  thing  we  need  is 
some  big.  new  agency  in  Washington 
deciding  who  are  the  wiiuiers  and  who 
are  the  losers  in  American  industry. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  I  believe  Gov- 
ernment should  be  an  uninvolved  or 
uninterested  bystander  in  the  plotting 
of  our  Nation's  economic  course.  The 
challenge,  rather,  is  to  determine  how 
and  in  what  areas  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  best  help  American  business 
and  industry  become  more  competitive 
without  encumbering  them  with  fur- 
ther needless  and  intrusive  regula- 
tions. Government  can  be  an  effective 
partner  and  catalyst  to  business  as  we 
endeavor  to  restore  this  Nation's  in- 
dustrial might. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  call  at- 
tention to  one  Federal  Government 
program  which  is  helping  us  meet  this 
challenge— the  Small  Business  Irmova- 
tion  Research  program  (SBIR). 

The  SBIR  program  was  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1982.  It  is  intended  to  en- 


courage increased  participation  by 
small  for-profit  science  and  high-tech- 
nology firms  in  Government  research, 
while  providing  incentives  for  the  con- 
version of  research  results  into  tech- 
nological iimovation  and  commercial 
applications. 

The  origin  of  this  program  goes  back 
to  1977,  when  the  National  Science 
Foundation  began  a  conscious  effort 
to  provide  a  greater  and  more  equita- 
ble share  of  its  research  and  develop- 
ment dollars  to  smaller  business  enter- 
prises, while  encouraging  other  Feder- 
al Government  agencies  to  do  the 
same.  In  1978,  joint  hearings  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Small  Business  com- 
mittees revealed  just  how  far  behind 
small  businesses  were  in  supplying  re- 
search to  the  Federal  Government.  Al- 
though small  firms  accounted  for 
about  half  of  all  industrial  innova- 
tions, they  received  only  3V2  percent  of 
the  research  and  development  con- 
tracts and  grants  awarded  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  their  report,  the 
committees  recommended  that  each 
major  Federal  Government  agency 
follow  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion's example  and  set  increased  goals 
for  small  business  participation  in  the 
research  these  agencies  needed  to  ac- 
complish their  mission.  This  proposal 
was  backed  up  in  1980  by  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business. 

In  1982.  Congress  passed  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Development  Act. 
The  law  requires  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  with  annual  research 
budgets  of  more  than  $100  million  to 
establish  a  program  to  use  small  busi- 
ness for  a  portion  of  their  research 
effort.  Funds  are  taken  from  the  agen- 
cy's R&D  budget,  and  the  small  busi- 
ness share  of  the  agency's  R&D  dol- 
lars increases  from  0.1  percent  in  1983 
to  1.25  percent  by  1987.  Due  to  the 
enormous  size  of  Federal  R&D  budg- 
ets, this  seemingly  miniscule  increase 
actually  translates  into  a  total  of 
about  $1.4  billion  in  funds  to  be  avail- 
able for  SBIR  awards  over  the  5-year 
period. 

On  February  23,  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  Is  scheduled  to 
hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  the 
SBIR  program.  I  am  confident  that 
the  committee  will  find  the  first  year 
of  this  program  has  been  a  successful 
one.  They  will  also  see  that  it  is 
worthy  of  expansion  as  we  look  for 
avenues  to  a  more  competitive  Amer- 
ica. 

Prom  a  national  viewpoint,  the  $130 
million  that  will  be  awarded  in  SBIR 
grants  during  fiscal  year  1984  is  a  tiny 
fraction  (0.3  percent)  of  the  Nation's 
$45.8  billion  R&D  budget.  However, 
this  relatively  small  amount  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  filling  the  innovation 
gap  that  now  exists  between  large  and 
small  businesses,  thus  strengthening 
one  of  this  Nation's  lesser-used  options 
in  the  technological  development. 
That  is  bound  to  payoff  in  the  future. 


No  one  questions  the  commitments 
of  many  large  U.S.  corporations  to  re- 
search and  development.  But  the  fact 
is  there  are  institutional  biases  in  the 
system  which  often  act  to  stifle  inno- 
vation when  we  need  it  the  most.  Man- 
agement authorities  tell  us  that  most 
R&D  performed  by  large  businesses  is 
often  very  specific  to  the  products 
they  are  already  producing.  In  addi- 
tion, managers  of  these  firms  are  often 
forced  by  the  pressure  of  quarterly 
earnings  reports  to  pay  far  too  much 
attention  to  short-term  payoffs,  thus 
encouraging  short-term  speculation  at 
the  expense  of  productive  investment 
over  the  long  haul. 

Similarly,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  outstanding  universities  and 
other  educational  and  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  Nation  which 
have  contributed  so  much  over  the 
years  to  Americam  technological  know- 
how.  But  theirs  is  mostly  basic  re- 
search, and  not  focused  on  the  likeli- 
hood of  commercial  application.  Fur- 
thermore, universities  often  lack  the 
vigor  and  competitive  intensity  which 
the  free  market  can  spur  in  an  individ- 
ual or  corporation. 

The  small  entrepreneur,  however, 
with  one  brilliant  idea  and  the  vitality 
and  courage  to  risk  that  notion  on  the 
marketplace,  can  often  blaze  the  trail 
in  the  development  of  new  and  usable 
products.  Many  times  these  new  prod- 
ucts can  form  the  basis  for  entire  new 
industries.  Outstanding  examples  of 
the  recent  past  include  electronic 
copywriting,  the  instant  camera,  the 
helicopter,  and  the  personal  computer. 

Thus,  innovation  by  small  businesses 
is  important  to  our  Nation  because  it 
is  often  at  the  leading  edge  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. Yet  this  resource  has  been 
vastly  underutilized  in  the  Federal 
Government's  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  because  of  a  system  which 
favors  larger  companies  or  universi- 
ties. Therefore,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  truly  taking  a  positive  ap- 
proach when  it  intervenes  to  insure 
that  small  businesses  continue  to  play 
a  significant  role  in  our  Nation's  over- 
all technological  progress.  By  ear- 
marking a  slightly  greater  percentage 
of  the  Government's  R&D  contracts 
to  smaller  firms  through  the  SBIR 
program,  we  are  giving  our  Nation  600 
to  700  additional  opportunities  a  year 
to  forge  the  breakthroughs  we  need  to 
restore  our  base  of  jobs,  exports,  and 
opportunities. 

The  SBIR  program  will  also  facili- 
tate the  type  of  business-government 
partnerships  on  the  State  and  local 
level  which  can  often  achieve  targeted 
economic  growth.  A  look  at  the 
number  of  SBIR  grants  to  companies 
in  the  10-State  southeastern  region  in- 
dicates that  innovation  can  be  encour- 
aged where  businesses,  local  govern- 
ments, and  academic  world  make  a  co- 
operative venture.  Three  leaders 
among    Southeastern    States    in    the 


number  of  successful  applications  to 
the  SBIR  program  are  Virginia,  Ala- 
bama, and  North  Carolina— each  of 
which  has  encouraged  this  kind  of 
partnership.  Programs  such  as  North 
Carolina's  Research  Triangle  Park  and 
the  high  technology  centers  in  Virgin- 
ia and  Alabama  serve  as  examples  to 
other  States  in  the  region  that  govern- 
ment can  play  a  significant  role  in 
forging  the  type  of  cooperation  that 
encourages  free  market  innovation 
and  growth.  Let  the  SBIR  program 
serve  as  yet  another  incentive  for 
States  to  embark  on  this  course. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  final  point, 
Mr.  President.  This  week,  on  January 
25  and  26,  an  orientation  conference 
on  the  SBIR  program  is  being  held  in 
Orlando.  Fla.  Since  my  region,  the 
Southeast,  is  lagging  somewhat  behind 
other  regions  in  developing  high-tech- 
nology capabilities,  I  feel  it  is  impor- 
tant to  salute  the  program's  effort  to 
bring  a  better  future  to  our  region  and 
our  Nation. 

Representatives  of  11  major  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  will  attend 
this  meeting  to  explain  their  research 
needs.  Major  private  contractors  will 
also  be  there  to  outline  subcontracting 
opportunities  for  small  R&D  business- 
es. There  will  be  further  instruction 
on  how  to  compete  for  private  venture 
capital,  how  to  satisfy  government  ac- 
counting requirements,  business  plan- 
ning, and  effective  financial  manage- 
ment. 

This  session  will  be  most  useful  for 
representatives  of  small  R&D  firms, 
business  organizations,  universities, 
and  financial  institutions  in  our 
region.  They  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  learn  how  to  utilize  the  SBIR  pro- 
gram and  move  forward  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  high  quality  research. 

Therefore,  I  salute  the  prime  spon- 
sors of  the  conference— the  National 
Science  Foundation,  particularly  Con- 
ference Chairman  Dr.  Donald  Senich, 
Division  Director,  Industrial  Science 
and  Technical  Innovation  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  Roland 
Tibbetts,  SBIR  Program  Manager— 
and  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. My  thanks  also  go  to  representa- 
tives of  the  11  participating  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  who  will  be 
present,  and  the  private  businessmen 
who  have  volunteered  time  and  exper- 
tise to  make  these  opportunities  more 
widely  available. 

I  might  also  note  that  the  SBIR  pro- 
gram is  one  of  many  successful  small 
business-oriented  programs  that  grew 
out  of  the  1980  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business.  Based  on  the 
successes  of  that  conference,  especial- 
ly the  SBIR  program.  I  would  like  to 
recommend  that  another  White  House 
Conference  be  convened  sometime  in 
the  near  future.  A  second  Conference 
will  help  us  further  understand  the 
plight  of  American  small  businesses 
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and  how  we  in  government  can  secure 
a  better  future  for  them  and.  in  turn, 
for  our  entire  Nation. 

For  now.  it  is  my  hope  that  small 
businesses  throughout  the  Nation  will 
take  advantage  of  the  marvelous  op- 


State  highways  in  the  construction  of 
Lake  Norfork  as  a  major  flood-control 
project,  and  since  then  the  people  of 
that  area  have  wjuited  and  needed 
these  bridges. 
Mr.  President,  the  dedication  on  No- 


never  formally  acted  on  an  extension 
of  the  program,  we  did  discuss  it  in  the 
committee,  and  I  think  we  will  act  on 
the  extension  early  this  year.  Prompt 
action  will  insure  that  this  effective 
program    is   continued.    More    impor- 
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porting  countries  stepped  in  to  take 
our  place.  As  always,  the  real  loser  was 
the  American  farmer.  For  this  reason. 
Mr.  President,  we  must  insure  that 
other  embargoes  are  not  imposed,  and 
through  steps  like  the  contract  sancti- 


ports  of  coarse  grains  rose,  but  ultimately 
declined  by  7  percent  (4.0  million  tons),  and 
exports  of  soybeans  and  soybean  products 
were  up  14  percent  (4.8  million  tons  in  soy- 
bean equivalent).  Although  U.S.  exports  to 
the  Soviet  Union  dropped  after  the  1980  em- 
bargo, they  increased  to  many  other  mar- 


market  increased  from  6  to  10  percent  after 
the  embargo. 

After  the  1980  embargo.  U.S.  exports  of 
soybeans  and  soybean  products  dropped  ir- 
regularly from  40  million  to  39  million  tons, 
or  by  nearly  4  percent;  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
world  market  declined  from  58  to  50  per- 
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and  how  we  in  government  can  secure 
a  better  future  for  them  and.  in  turn, 
for  our  entire  Nation. 

For  now.  it  is  my  hope  that  small 
businesses  throughout  the  Nation  will 
take  advantage  of  the  marvelous  op- 
portunities afforded  by  the  SBIR  pro- 
gram. It  is  to  their  benefit,  and  it  is  to 
the  benefit  of  our  country  that  they 
be  given  a  greater  role  in  Federal  re- 
search and  development.  The  program 
is  an  important  component  of  our 
effort  to  secure  America's  technical 
superiority  among  nations.* 


EXTEND  MORTGAGE  REVENUE 
BONDS 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  first  session  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress. I  cosponsored  S.  137,  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  December  31.  1983.  sunset 
date  on  single-family  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds.  That  date  has  come  and 
gone  and  we  have  not  approved  legisla- 
tion to  keep  the  MRB  program  alive. 
That  is  regrettable  and  needs  to  be 
rectified  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Last  October.  Mr.  President,  the 
lines  of  first  time  home  buyers  in  New 
Jersey  formed  in  the  early  morning 
hours  and  by  9:30  a.m..  or  thereabouts, 
the  program's  resources  were  exhaust- 
ed. Tens  of  thousands  of  first  time 
home  buyers  have  been  assisted  by  the 
authority  provided  housing  finance 
agencies  to  issue  lax-exempt  mortgage 
revenue  twnds  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  pleased  to  see 
the  judgment  of  the  respective  House 
and  Senate  committees  last  year  that 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  should  be 
continued.  The  Finance  Committee's 
willingness  to  look  at  alternatives  to 
assisting  first  time  home  buyers  was  a 
positive  contribution  to  the  problem  of 
affordability  for  first  time  buyers. 
Action  is  needed  by  the  Congress  now 
to  continue  this  program. 

The  ability  to  purchase  a  home  is  a 
basic  part  of  our  social  fabric.  Over 
the  last  several  years  we  have  seen 
major  cutbacks  in  Federal  assistance 
to  housing.  Mortgage  revenue  bonds 
have  filled  a  major  gap  in  affordabil- 
ity. This  program  then  means  homes 
for  our  people,  jobs  for  our  workers, 
and  tax  revenue  borne  of  that  con- 
struction activity.  It  has  been  a  good 
program  and  deserves  to  be  contin- 
ued.* 


State  highways  in  the  construction  of 
Lake  Norfork  as  a  major  flood-control 
project,  and  since  then  the  people  of 
that  area  have  wjuited  and  needed 
these  bridges. 

Mr.  President,  the  dedication  on  No- 
vember 20  was  the  culmination  of 
years  of  hard  work  and  frustration  on 
the  part  of  many  people  who  worked 
to  get  this  situation  rectified.  I  might 
mention  the  efforts  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation.  Certainly  former 
Senators  McClellan  and  Fulbright,  my 
colleague  Senator  Bumpers,  and  John 
Paul  Hammerschmidt,  the  Congress- 
man who  now  represents  that  district, 
all  labored  long  and  hard  to  get  the 
authorization  and  appropriations  for 
this  project.  Their  efforts  deserve  spe- 
cial praise. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  men- 
tion the  efforts  of  a  tireless  supporter 
of  this  project,  without  whom  I  am 
sure  we  would  have  had  no  dedication 
at  all.  Arkansas  Senator  Vada  Sheid  is 
practically  synonymous  with  the  Lake 
Norfork  Bridge  project.  I  worked  with 
her  when  I  was  Governor  of  Arkansas 
and  later  as  Senator,  and  I  can  say 
that  her  devotion  to  this  effort  has 
been  second  to  none. 

All  of  the  citizens  of  Baxter  County, 
Ark.,  owe  Senator  Vada  Sheid  a  long- 
standing debt  of  gratitude.  I  was 
happy  to  express  my  thanks  to  her  on 
November  20.  and  I  wish  to  pay  fur- 
ther tribute  now  that  the  Congress 
has  reassembled  in  the  new  year.* 


NORFORK  BRIDGE  DEDICATION 

*  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  November  20,  of  last  year,  I 
traveled  to  Mountain  Home,  Ark.,  to 
participate  in  the  dedication  of  the 
newly  completed  Veterans  Memorial 
Bridges  over  beautiful  Lake  Norfork. 

These  two  bridges  were  constructed 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  replace  the  ferries  that  have  been 
in  existence  for  the  past  40  years.  In 
the  early  1940's  the  corps  flooded  two 


never  formally  acted  on  an  extension 
of  the  program,  we  did  discuss  it  in  the 
committee,  and  I  think  we  will  act  on 
the  extension  early  this  year.  Prompt 
action  will  insure  that  this  effective 
program  is  continued.  More  impor- 
tantly, it  will  provide  State  and  local 
housing  agencies  with  the  certainty 
they  need  to  carry  out  the  program 
for  several  more  years. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  I  met  with 
the  Arkansas  Housing  Development 
Agency  in  Little  Rock,  and  at  the 
meeting  we  discussed  this  program 
and  how  beneficial  it  had  been  to  the 
State  of  Arkansas.  I  have  seen  this 
program  provide  housing  to  many  first 
time  home  buyers  in  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, both  as  Governor  and  now  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  As  we  all  know, 
in  addition  to  providing  housing  op- 
portunities, this  program  creates  jobs, 
and  generates  a  considerable  amount 
of  State,  Federal,  and  local  tax  reve- 
nue. In  short,  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  an  extremely  effective  program, 
and  the  States  have  run  it  in  an  effi- 
cient maruier.  It  has  enabled  many 
young  people  to  buy  their  first  home, 
and  I  think  most  Members  of  Congress 
would  agree  that  it  should  be  contin- 
ued. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  continuation  of  this  program,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  the  Senate  can  act  on 
the  extension  in  the  very  near 
future.* 


MORTGAGE  BONDS 

*  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  a  few  minutes  today  and  speak 
on  the  subject  of  mortgage  revenue 
bonds,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  effort  to  extend  this  very  im- 
portant program.  As  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  is  aware,  proceeds  from 
these  bond  issues  have  helped  many, 
many  people  across  the  country  pur- 
chase their  first  home.  Without  this 
help,  most  of  these  people  could  not 
have  afforded  to  buy  a  home. 

On  December  31,  1983,  the  authority 
to  issue  tax-exempt  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  expired.  Last  year,  many  Sena- 
tors supported  the  efforts  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  (Mr.  Roth),  in 
trying  to  repeal  the  sunset  date.  His 
legislation,  S.  137.  was  never  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate,  and  it  seems 
likely,  at  this  time,  that  we  will  see  a 
4-  or  5-year  extension  of  the  program. 
This  extension  will  probably  be  cou- 
pled with  a  new  program,  a  mortgage 
credit  certificate,  a  new  concept  that 
will  allow  housing  authorities  to  ex- 
change a  portion  of  their  mortgage 
bond  authority  for  tax  credits.  These 
tax  credits  would  then  be  used  by 
home  buyers  for  a  percentage  of  mort- 
gage interest  paid. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Finance 
Committee,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 


AGRICULTURAL  EMBARGOES 

*  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  represents 
a  State  with  significant  agricultural 
production,  or  who  follows  agricultur- 
al and  trade  matters  closely,  knows 
how  devastating  embargoes  are  for  our 
Nation's  farmers.  There  were  embar- 
goes in  1973,  1974,  1975.  and  most  re- 
cently in  1980.  These  actions  severely 
hurt  the  farm  economy  in  this  coun- 
try, and  depressed  prices.  Additionally, 
these  actions  called  into  question  our 
ability  to  be  a  "reliable  supplier." 
something  which  we  are  struggling  to 
recover  from. 

In  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  these  embargoes  might 
not  have  been  that  detrimental  to  the 
agricultural  economy.  Those  of  us  who 
follow  agricultural  developments  know 
this  simply  was  not  the  case.  There  is 
now  some  evidence  of  the  detrimental 
effect.  In  December  of  last  year,  the 
International  .  Trade  Commission 
issued  a  report  entitled  "U.S.  Embar- 
goes on  Agricultural  Exports:  Implica- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Agricultural  Indus- 
try and  U.S.  Exports. "  Rather  than  go 
down  the  list  of  the  consequences  of 
the  embargo,  I  thought  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  printed  the  executive 
summary  of  the  report,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  following  my  remarks. 
This  report  shows  that  we  lost  valua- 
ble markets,  and  that  other  grain-ex- 


porting countries  stepped  in  to  take 
our  place.  As  always,  the  real  loser  was 
the  American  farmer.  For  this  reason, 
Mr.  President,  we  must  insure  that 
other  embargoes  are  not  imposed,  and 
through  steps  like  the  contract  sancti- 
ty provision,  we  must  make  it  clear  to 
grain-importing  countries  that  we  are 
once  again  a  reliable  supplier. 

The  report  follows: 

Executive  Summary 

Exports  of  agricultural  products  have 
become  increasingly  important  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  trade  in  recent  years.  Even 
though  various  restrictions  were  in  effect  on 
U.S.  exports  of  agricultural  products  during 
the  last  decade,  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade 
for  agricultural  products  was  positive  every 
year  during  the  period  and  increased  irregu- 
larly from  $7.2  billion  in  1973  to  $26.5  bil- 
lion in  1981;  in  1982,  it  amounted  to  $23.7 
billion. 

The  value  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  in- 
creased from  $8  billion  in  the  early  1970's  to 
a  record  high  of  $44  billion  in  1981.  In  1982. 
such  exports  amounted  to  $37  billion,  repre- 
senting a  decline  of  about  16  percent  from 
the  level  of  1981.  Factors  influencing  the  in- 
crease over  the  last  decade  included  popula- 
tion growth  in  the  developing  countries, 
substantial  worldwide  increases  in  real  per 
capital  income  which  enabled  consumers  to 
eat  more  of  their  domestically  produced 
livestock  and  poultry  products,  the  capacity 
of  the  U.S.  transportation  system  to  deliver 
large  quantities  of  agricultural  products  to 
foreign  markets,  and  increased  farm  produc- 
tivity. Another  factor  influencing  exports 
was  the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  in  relation 
to  the  value  of  the  currencies  of  certain 
other  major  agricultural  product  exporters 
and  importers,  although  over  the  decade, 
these  relationships  varied  by  country  and  by 
year.  The  United  States,  with  its  abundant 
farmland,  has  remained  the  leading  world 
exporter  of  agricultural  products,  because  it 
had  the  capacity  to  increase  output  with 
less  rise  in  unit  costs  than  has  existed  in 
many  other  countries. 

In  1982.  about  22  percent  of  the  cash  re- 
ceipts of  the  U.S.  agricultural  sector  were 
derived  from  exports,  compared  with  about 
12  percent  in  the  early  1970's  and  about  26 
percent  in  1981.  During  the  past  decade, 
grains  and  soybeans,  the  primary  agricultur- 
al commodities  affected  by  restrictions  on 
agricultural  exports,  consistently  have  been 
equivalent  to  slightly  more  than  one-half  of 
the  total  value  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

A  summary  of  the  Commission  study  on 
the  U.S.  restrictions  or  embargoes '  that 
were  in  effect  during  the  past  decade  of  rap- 
idly increasing  exports  in  the  U.S.  agricul- 
tural sector  is  highlighted  below. ^ 

1.  Following  the  1980  embargo,  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  world  market  for  grains,  soy- 
beans and  soybean  products  declined  despite 
irregular  overall  increases  in  U.S.  exports  of 
these  items  over  the  period. 

From  1978/79  to  1982/33.  the  U.S.  share 
of  the  world  market  for  wheat  and  soybeans 
(and  soybean  products)  each  declined  by  4 
percentage  points,  and  the  share  for  coarse 
grains '  declined  by  3  percentage  points. 
However,  during  the  period,  the  United 
States  remained  price  competitive  in  the 
world  grain  and  soybean  market,  resulting 
in  an  overall  increase  in  exports.  From 
1978/79  to  1982/83.  U.S.  exports  of  wheat 
were  up  24  percent  (7.7  million  tons*),  ex- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  report. 


ports  of  coarse  grains  rose,  but  ultimately 
declined  by  7  percent  (4.0  million  tons),  and 
exports  of  soybeans  and  soybean  products 
were  up  14  percent  (4.8  million  tons  in  soy- 
bean equivalent).  Although  U.S.  exports  to 
the  Soviet  Union  dropped  after  the  1980  em- 
bargo, they  increased  to  many  other  mar- 
kets. inclu(iing  those  where  demand  had  not 
been  satisfied,  because  traditional  suppliers 
had  shipped  their  supplies  to  the  Soviet 
market.  A  comparison  of  U.S.  exports  in  the 
crop  year  inunediately  preceding  the  embar- 
go with  those  during  and  after  the  embargo 
reveals  increases  in  U.S.  exports  of  wheat 
and  wheat  products  primarily  to  China. 
Brazil,  and  'V'ugoslavia;  coarse  grains  went 
mostly  to  Mexico  and  Japan;  and  soybeans 
and  soybean  products  went  to  the  Nether- 
lands. Eastern  Europe,  and  Spain. 

2.  After  the  1980  embargo,  major  coun- 
tries that  compete  with  the  United  States  in 
the  world  grain  and  soybean  markets  ex- 
panded their  production  and  exports  of 
these  commodities  so  as  to  capture  a  grow- 
ing share  of  the  world  trade.  Accordingly, 
consuming  countries  diversified  their 
sources  of  supply. 

Over  1979/80  to  1982/83  (during  and  after 
the  1980  embargo),  production  of  wheat  in 
Canada  increased  from  17  million  to  28  mil- 
lion tons,  or  by  60  percent,  and  production 
in  Argentina  increased  from  8  million  to  14 
million  tons,  or  by  nearly  80  percent.  Like- 
wise, coarse  grain  production  in  the  Europe- 
an Community  (EC)  increased  from  69  mil- 
lion to  71  million  tons,  or  by  about  3  per- 
cent; in  Canada,  such  production  increased 
from  19  million  to  27  million  tons,  or  by  43 
percent;  and  in  Argentina,  production  in- 
creased irregularly  from  11  million  to  17 
million  tons,  or  by  about  57  percent.  These 
increases  in  production  were  generally  ac- 
companied by  acreage  planted  increases.  Al- 
though production  of  grains  by  the  major 
U.S.  competitors  increased  after  the  embar- 
go, as  did  production  in  the  United  States, 
that  in  the  United  States  has  remained 
nearly  double  the  output  of  the  competitors 
combined. 

Following  the  1980  embargo,  production 
of  soybean  meal  in  Brazil  increased  irregu- 
larly from  8  million  to  10  million  tons,  or  by 
25  percent,  and  production  in  Argentina  in- 
creased from  0.6  million  to  1.6  million  tons, 
or  by  nearly  twofold;  production  of  soybean 
oil  in  Brazil  increased  from  2.0  million  to  2.5 
millions  tons,  or  by  25  percent:  aind  in  Ar- 
gentina, it  tripled  from  0.1  million  to  0.3 
million  tons.  Some  of  these  soybean  prod- 
ucts processed  in  Brazil  and  Argentina  were 
produced  from  imported  soybeans.  U.S.  pro- 
duction of  soybeans  averaged  56  million 
tons  annually  after  the  1980  embargo,  or 
about  3  times  larger  than  the  combined  pro- 
duction of  the  major  U.S.  competitors  in  the 
world  markets.  U.S.  production  of  soybean 
meal  averaged  about  19  percent  greater 
than  that  of  its  major  competitors,  while 
production  of  soybean  oil  averaged  17  per- 
cent greater. 

After  the  1980  embargo,  exports  of  wheat 
and  coarse  grains  from  Canada  rose  from  20 
million  to  27  million  tons,  or  by  over  37  per- 
cent: the  Canadian  share  of  the  world 
market  rose  from  11  to  15  percent.  Exports 
of  wheat  and  coarse  grains  from  the  EC  rose 
from  15  million  to  21  million  tons  following 
the  1980  embargo,  or  by  over  36  percent;  the 
EC's  share  of  the  world  market  increased 
from  8  to  1 1  percent.  In  addition,  exports  of 
wheat  and  coarse  grains  from  Argentina  in- 
creased from  11  million  to  18  million  tons 
following  the  embargo,  or  by  about  61  per- 
cent.  The   Argentine   share   of   the   world 


market  increased  from  6  to  10  percent  after 
the  embargo. 

After  the  1980  embargo.  U.S.  exports  of 
soybeans  and  soybean  products  dropped  ir- 
regularly from  40  million  to  39  million  tons, 
or  by  nearly  4  percent;  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
world  market  declined  from  58  to  50  per- 
cent. Such  exports  from  Argentina  rose 
from  about  3  million  to  4  million  tons,  or  by 
about  15  percent,  but  that  country's  share 
of  the  world  market  remained  at  5  percent. 
Exports  mostly  of  soybean  products  from 
the  EC  Increased  from  about  10  million  to 
11  million  tons  after  the  1980  embargo,  or 
by  about  15  percent,  and  the  EC's  share  of 
the  world  market  rose  by  1  percentage  point 
to  15  percent.  Exports  mostly  of  soybean 
products  from  Brazil  rose  immediately  after 
the  embargo  from  11  million  to  19  million 
tons  and  then  dropped  to  16  million  tons, 
representing  an  overall  increase  of  about  47 
percent.  Brazil's  share  of  the  world  market 
rose  overall  from  16  percent  to  21  percent. 

After  the  embargo,  the  major  consuming 
areas  (the  U.S.S.R..  the  EC.  Japan.  Eastern 
Europe,  and  China)  increased  their  imports 
from  major  U.S.  competitor  countries  which 
had  increased  their  production  and  exports. 

3.  The  United  States  is  viewed  as  an  unre- 
liable world  supplier  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, particularly  after  the  1980  embar- 
go. 

During  the  investigation,  officials  of 
major  U.S.  grain  and  soybean  exporting 
companies— which  8w;counted  for  nearly  60 
percent  of  the  exports— as  well  as  trade  as- 
sociations and  general  farm  organizations 
reported  that  the  U.S.  reputation  as  a  reli- 
able supplier  of  agricultural  commodities  to 
the  world  market,  especially  in  the  grain 
and  oilseed  sector,  suffered  particularly  as  a 
result  of  the  embargo  imposed  on  these 
commodities  by  the  U.S.  Government  in 
1980.  This,  they  agreed,  encouraged  other 
competitor  countries  to  increase  agricultur- 
al production  and  exports  and  to  intensify 
their  efforts  to  stimulate  future  exports  so 
as  to  satisfy  agricultural  commodity  pur- 
chasers, particularly  those  to  which  the  U.S. 
Government  had  restricted  exports.  Al- 
though short-term  effects  of  the  embargo 
often  were  noted,  such  as  creating  chaos  in 
the  market  system.  l5ng-term  effects  such 
as  increased  production  and  exports  by  for- 
eign competitors  were  more  frequently 
cited.'  ' 

4.  Subsequent  to  the  1980  embargo,  legis- 
lation has  been  enacted  to  provide  for  pro- 
ducer compensation  in  the  case  of  selected 
embargoes  and  to  provide  for  export  con- 
tract sanctity. 

An  embargo  protection  clause,  added  to 
the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981,  re- 
quires the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
make  payments  to  producers  or  increase  the 
price-support  loan  rate  if  the  President  re- 
stricts agricultural  exports  to  any  country 
or  area  for  reasons  of  national  security  or 
foreign  policy  without  a  similar  restriction 
on  all  U.S.  exports.  An  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  effective  January 
11.  1983,  prohibits  the  President  from  cur- 
tailing the  export  of  agricultural  products 
for  which  an  export  sales  contract  has  been 
entered  into  before  the  announcement  of  an 
embargo  and  which  requires  delivery  within 
270  days  after  the  date  of  imposition  of  an 
embargo. 

5.  The  U.S.  Government  incurred  costs  to 
cushion  the  adverse  effects  of  the  1980  em- 
bargo. 

The  minimum  cost  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  its  attempt  to  ameliorate  the  ef- 
fects of  the  1980  embargo  was  the  $475  mil- 
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lion  loss  incurred  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (CCC)  as  a  result  of  its  pur- 
chase and  resale  of  commodity  contracts. 
Approximately  76  percent  of  the  grains  and 
soybeans  purchased  by  the  Government  was 
sold  l)ack  to  the  original  exporters.  In  addi- 
tion, the  UCDA  made  direct  purchases  of  ( 1 ) 


U.S.S.R.  concluded  a  new  5-year  grain  agree- 
ment. 

Since  1980.  the  Soviet  Union  has  entered 
into  a  number  of  bilateral  trade  agreemenU 
or  arrangements  with  supplying  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  which  cover  a 
niunber   of    commodities    including    wheat. 


ports  trended  upward,  reaching  89.2  million 
tons  in  1978/79  and  accounting  for  55  per- 
cent of  world  trade  in  grains.  U.S.  exports  of 
grain  to  the  U.S.S.R..  the  major  market  af- 
fected by  the  moratorla.  fell  from  15.4  mil- 
lion tons  In  1973  to  4.1  million  tons  in  1974: 
they  then  increased  irregularly  from  7.1  mll- 
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ing  after  43  years  of  service  to  both 
the  city  and  the  State  organization  of 
the  Baptist  Ministerial  Alliance. 

On  July  16,  1940.  Reverend  Johnson 
started  his  church  on  15th  and  Mar- 
tindale  Avenue  with  about  26  mem- 
bers. This  storefront  operation,  under 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  it  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side,  assuming  there  is  no 
objection  from  the  other  side,  and  I 
certainly  do  not  expect  that,  to  go  out. 


One  of  the  enormoiisly  gratifying 
things  to  me  in  my  span  as  majority 
leader  is  to  have  as  a  counterpart  a  mi- 
nority leader  who  has  such  a  fine 
grasp  of  the  Senate  Rules.  Rather 
than  being  a  detriment  to  me,  that  is 
always  an  advantage,  or  most  always 
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lion  loss  incurred  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (CCC)  as  a  result  of  its  pur- 
chase and  resale  of  commodity  contracts. 
Approximately  76  percent  of  the  grains  and 
soybeans  purchased  by  the  Government  was 
sold  back  to  the  original  exporters.  In  addi- 
tion, the  UCDA  made  direct  purchases  of  (1 ) 
com  and  wheat  from  farmers  and  elevator 
operators  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $978 
million  and  (2)  frozen  whole  broilers  from 
U.S.  producers  at  a  cost  of  $5.5  million. 
While  these  expenditures  are  expected  to  be 
at  least  partially  recovered  through  Govern- 
ment sale  or  disposition,  net  Government 
costs  for  these  purchases  are  not  Imown,  but 
are  in  addition  to  the  CCC  loss  in  exporters' 
contracts.  Other  costs  were  incurred  by  the 
Government  such  as  the  costs  of  increased 
price-support  loan  rates  and  modification  in 
farmer-owned  reserve  programs,  but  no  esti- 
mates are  available  on  the  costs  of  these  ac- 
tions. 

6.  The  1980  embargo  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports was  a  major  factor  influencing  the  de- 
cline in  the  U.S.  share  of  the  Soviet  wheat 
and  coarse  grain  market  after  1980.' 

The  direct  effect  of  the  1980  U.S.  agricul- 
tural product  eml>argo  on  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  was  to  stop  the  sale  of  about 
13  million  tons  of  com.  4  million  tons  of 
wheat,  and  1.4  million  tons  of  soyt>eans  and 
soyt>ean  products  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agreed  the  Soviets  could  purchase 
during  1979/80.  and  lesser  amounts  of  cer- 
tain other  agricultural  products  (such  as 
broilers)  to  the  Soviet  market.  During  1977/ 
78  to  1982/83.  Soviet  imporU  of  wheat  and 
coarse  grain  increased  irregularly  from  18.4 
million  tons  to  32.0  million  tons  or  by  74 
percent.  However,  the  U.S.  share  of  such  im- 
ports declined  sharply  from  74  percent  of 
the  total  in  1978/79  (the  crop  year  preced- 
ing the  embargo)  to  19  percent  in  1982/83. 
even  though  US  stocks  of  the  products 
which  were  available  for  export  averaged 
about  one-half  of  annual  production  for 
wheat  and  20  to  40  percent  of  that  for 
coarse  grains.  Meanwhile,  the  share  of  the 
Soviet  market  gained  by  major  competitors 
of  the  United  States  increased  sigjificantly 
from  25  percent  in  1978/79  to  73  percent  in 
1982/83.  During  1977/78  to  1982/83.  U.S. 
combined  exports  of  wheat  and  coarse 
grains  to  the  U.S.S.R.  fluctuated  downward 
from  11.2  million  to  6.2  million  tons;  Can- 
ada's Increased  steadily  from  2.1  millon  to 
8.9  million  tons;  Argentina's  increased  from 
1.4  millon  to  9.6  million  tons,  and  the  EC's 
exports  rose  from  0.2  million  to  3.8  million 
tons. 

7.  The  1980  embargo  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts was  a  major  factor  affecting  the  lack  of 
U.S.  sales  of  soybeans  and  soybean  products 
to  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  embargo 

Although  Soviet  imports  of  soyl)eans  and 
soybean  products  increased  about  twofold 
from  1978/79  (the  year  preceding  the  em- 
bargo) to  1982/83.  the  U.S.  share  of  this 
market  decline  irregularly  from  64  to  4  per- 
cent during  the  period,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  U.S.  stocks  of  soyt>eans  ranged 
from  13  to  20  percent  of  production.  As  the 
share  of  the  Soviet  market  supplied  by  the 
United  States  declined,  the  share  of  soy- 
beans supplied  by  Brazil  and  Argentina  and 
the  share  of  soyl>ean  meal  supplied  by 
Brazil  and  the  EC  increased  dramatically. 

8.  During  and  after  the  1980  embargo,  the 
Soviet  Union  entered  into  a  number  of  long- 
term  bilateral  trade  supply  agreements  for 
wheat,  coarse  grains,  and  soybeans  and  soy- 
betLt\  products  with  countries  which  are 
major  U.S.  competitors  in  the  world  market, 
and  in  July  1983.  the  United  States  and  the 


U.S.S.R.  concluded  a  new  5-year  grain  agree- 
ment. 

Since  1980.  the  Soviet  Union  has  entered 
into  a  number  of  bilateral  trade  agreemenU 
or  arrangements  with  supplying  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  which  cover  a 
number  of  commodities  including  wheat, 
coarse  grains,  and  soyt>eans  and  soyt>ean 
products.  The  more  important  agreements 
are  with  Canada,  Argentina,  and  Brazil,  all 
of  which  are  major  U.S.  competitors  in  the 
world  market.  The  Canadian  agreement 
calls  for  the  U.S.S.R.  to  purchase  a  mini- 
mum of  25  million  tons  of  grain  over  a  5- 
year  period,  and  for  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  provide  Can.  SI  billion  in  guaran- 
teed commercial  credit  to  finance  the  sale.  A 
5-year  agreement  with  Argentina  signed  in 
1980  provides  for  minimum  annual  Soviet 
purchases  of  4  million  tons  of  coarse  grains 
and  500.000  tons  of  soybeans  during  1981- 
85;  a  Soviet-Brazilian  agreement  calls  for 
Brazil  to  annually  provide  500.000  tons  of 
soybeans  and  400.000  tons  of  soybean  meal 
during  1982-86.  and  500,000  tons  of  com 
during  1983-86.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment announced  on  July  28.  1983.  that 
the  United  Stales  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  agreed  to  a  new  5year  grain  agree- 
ment which  calls  for  minimum  annual  pur- 
chases of  9  million  tons  of  grains  and/or 
soybeans  or  soyt>ean  products,  quantities  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  greater  than  the  old 
agreement.  However,  the  Soviet  negotiators 
insisted  on  dropping  a  clause,  included  in 
the  first  agreement,  which  allowed  the 
United  States  to  stop  sales  in  times  of  short 
supply. 

9.  77»*  1973  soybean  embargo'  gained  the 
United  States  a  reputation  as  being  an  unre- 
liable supplier  of  soybeans  and  soybean 
products.  After  the  embargo,  the  U.S.  share 
of  the  world  soybean  and  soybean  product 
market  declined,  although  exports  of  such 
products  (after  an  initial  decline)  continued 
to  increase  since  that  actiorL 

U.S.  exports  of  soybeans  and  soyl>ean 
products  dropped  23  percent  (from  1973/74 
to  1974/75)  to  19.0  million  tons  after  the 
1973  embargo,  but  they  then  increased  24 
percent  in  1975/76  to  23.5  million  tons.  Ex- 
ports then  continued  to  climb  to  record 
levels  of  more  than  38  million  tons  in  1981/ 
82  and  1982/83.  However,  over  the  9-year 
period,  the  U.S.  share  of  the  world  soybean 
market  declined  from  80  percent  in  1973/74 
to  61  percent  in  1982/83  as  other  producers, 
principally  in  South  America,  expanded 
their  exports.  Despite  the  decline  in  the 
U.S.  share  of  the  world  soybean  market, 
U.S.  exports  of  soybeans  to  its  single  most 
important  market,  Japan,  increased  after  a 
brief  pause  subsequent  to  the  1973  action; 
furthermore,  the  U.S.  share  of  the  Japanese 
import  market  also  rose,  from  86  percent  in 
1973  to  97  percent  in  1982. 

10.  U.S.  exports  of  wheat  and  coarse  grains 
continued  to  increase  after  the  1974  and 
197S  grain  sales  moratoria  both  in  quantita- 
tive terms  and  as  a  share  of  the  world  export 
market  through  1979/80.  These  moratoria 
were  followed  by  the  first  long-term  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  grain  agreement 

During  the  1974  and  1975  grain  sales  mor- 
atoria, U.S.  exports  of  wheat  and  coarse 
grains  dropped  from  71.7  million  tons  in 
1973/74  to  63.9  million  tons  in  1974/75,  and 
then  rebounded  to  81.7  million  tons  In  1975/ 
76.  The  U.S.  share  of  world  trade  followed  a 
similar  trend,  declining  from  54  percent  in 
1973/74  to  50  percent  in  1974/75,  and  then 
rising  to  57  percent  in  1975/76,  when  the 
first  long-term  grain  agreement  was  signed. 
Thereafter,  until  the  1980  embargo,  U.S.  ex- 


ports trended  upward,  reaching  89.2  million 
tons  in  1978/79  and  accounting  for  55  per- 
cent of  world  trade  In  grains.  U.S.  exports  of 
grain  to  the  U.S.S.R..  the  major  market  af- 
fected by  the  moratoria.  fell  from  15.4  mil- 
lion tons  in  1973  to  4.1  million  tons  in  1974; 
they  then  Increased  irregularly  from  7.1  mil- 
lion tons  in  1975  to  18.4  million  tons  in  1979. 
The  U.S.  share  of  the  Soviet  grain  Import 
market  in  1979  was  69  percent,  compared 
with  45  percent  in  1975  and  63  percent  In 
1973.  indicating  that  the  United  SUtes  actu- 
ally increased  its  market  share  during  the  6- 
year  period  before  the  1980  embargo. 

rOOTWOTKS 

'  The  term  ■■emb«r«o. "  as  used  in  this  report, 
covers  export  sales  restrictive  actions  which, 
though  often  referred  to  as  emtMrgoes,  allowed  cer- 
tain export  sales. 

"  Government  activities  as  of  September  1983 
which  are  related  to  this  study  Include  Congres- 
sional review  and  possible  renewal  of  the  1979 
Export  Administration  Act  (this  Act  expired  Sept. 
30.  1983)  and  the  announcement  on  July  28,  1983. 
by  the  Secretary  of  A»rtculture  and  the  United 
SUtes  Trade  Representative  that  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviet  Union  had  reached  agreement  on  a 
new  5  year  grain  and  soybean  agreement  which 
began  Oct.  1.  1983.  The  1975  agreement  expired 
Sept  30.  1983 

•Coarse  grains  are  defined  as  com.  oats,  barley, 
sorghum,  rye.  millet,  and  mixed  grains. 

*  Throughout  this  report,  the  term  "tons"  refers 
to  metric  tons  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

'  Commissioner  Stem  notes,  even  though  the 
1980  embargo  created  short-term  chaos  In  the 
market  system,  according  to  an  econometric  analy- 
sis by  the  ITC  staff  conuined  In  the  Office  of  In- 
dustries memorandum  ID-83-in  of  October  3. 
1983.  the  1980  embargo  had  no  statistically  signifi- 
cant effect  on  prices  received  by  U.S.  fanners  for 
wheat,  com.  and  soyt>eans  or  on  total  U.S.  wheat, 
com.  or  soytwan  exports.  This  econometric  model, 
using  monthly  data,  attempted  to  explain  move- 
ments In  wheat,  com.  and  soybean  prices.  Although 
monthly  daU  tend  to  t>e  more  volatile  than  annual 
dau.  this  model  was  able  to  explain  a  major  por- 
tion  of  the  movement  in  prices.  A  possible  explana- 
tion for  the  econometric  results  is  that  the  U.S. 
Governments  various  efforts  to  lessen  or  nullify 
the  suspension's  short  term  effects  and  the  diver- 
sion of  U.S.  exports  to  other  markets  were  success- 
ful in  offsetting  the  short-term  Impact  on  D.8.  farm 
prices  and  export  volumes. 

■  Chairman  Eckes  and  Commissioners  Haggart 
and  Lodwick  believe  that  the  econometric  analysis 
prepared  by  the  ITC  staff  contained  In  memoran- 
dum ID-83-in  had  no  t>earing  on  the  findings  of 
this  report.  The  only  result  of  the  14  multiple  re- 
gressions completed  was  that  In  none  of  the  14  was 
the  embargo  a  sutistlcally  significant  explanatory 
variable.  A  statistical  test  of  the  model  used  showed 
that  It  failed  on  average  to  explain  46  percent  of 
the  price  and  volume  variation.  With  such  a  high 
level  of  uncerulnty.  it  is  Inappropriate  to  conclude 
that  the  1980  embargo  had  no  significant  effect  on 
prices  or  export  volumes. 

'  The  1980  embargo  did  allow  sales  of  up  to  8  mil- 
lion tons  of  wheat  and  com  to  the  U.S.S.R.  provid- 
ed under  the  1975  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Grain  Supply 
Agreement. 

■The  1973  trade  action  was  an  embargo  on  ex- 
ports of  U.S.  soybeans,  cottonseed,  and  their  prod- 
ucts. It  was  short  term  and  motivated  by  a  supply 
shortage.  The  action  lasted  from  June  27  to  July  2. 
1973.  From  July  to  October  1973.  an  export  license 
system  was  in  effect.  After  October  1.  1973.  all  con- 
trols were  lifted.* 


A  GREAT  RELIGIOUS  LEADER 
RETIRES 

•  Mr  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  honor  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  today  a  great  religions 
leader  from  the  State  of  Indiana.  Rev. 
E.  T.  Johnson,  pastor  and  founder  of 
Mount  Moriah  Missionary  Baptist 
Church  in  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  is  retir- 
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Marine  Mammal  Commission 
William    Evans,    of    California,    to    t>e    a 
member  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion for  the  term  expiring  May  13.  1985.  vice 
James  C.  Nofziger.  term  expired. 

Depaktmemt  or  Housing  and  Urban 


tor  of  the  Charting  and  Geodetic  Services. 
National  Ocean  Service,  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  in  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  upper  half),  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion. 


piring  April  27,  1989,  vice  Bertram  R.  Cot- 
tine,  term  expired,  to  which  position  he  was 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

International  Monetary  Fund 
Mary  Kate  Bush,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
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ing  after  43  years  of  service  to  both 
the  city  and  the  State  organization  of 
the  Baptist  Ministerial  Alliance. 

On  July  16,  1940,  Reverend  Johnson 
started  his  church  on  I5th  and  Mar- 
tindale  Avenue  with  about  26  mem- 
bers. This  storefront  operation,  under 
his  leadership,  grew  to  over  600  mem- 
bers and  6'/2  acres  of  spiritual,  educa- 
tional, and  medical  facilities. 

Rev.  E.  T.  Johnson  and  his  leader- 
ship will  be  missed  by  all  the  individ- 
uals he  touched.* 


SENATE  SCHEDULE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  minority  leader  arrives  on  the 
floor  or  sends  word  there  is  no  need 
for  him  to  be  here,  it  is  my  intention 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  go  out  imtil  to- 
morrow. I  will  not  now  put  that  re- 
quest, but  will  wait  for  the  moment. 

But,  for  the  benefit  of  Members  who 
may  be  listening  in  their  offices,  I  an- 
ticipate that  tomorrow  will  be  a  short 
day  because  of  the  requirement  of  se- 
curity people  to  prepare  the  Capitol 
for  the  joint  session  of  Congress  to- 
morrow evening  when  the  President 
will  deliver  the  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. 

I  expect  we  will  probably  be  in  from 
about  12  to  about  3  p.m.  or  there- 
abouts. I  talked  to  the  Speaker  who  in- 
dicated that  they  are  coming  in  for  a 
part  of  the  day  tomorrow,  perhaps 
coming  in  later  than  we  are,  but  also 
going  out  fairly  early. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  expect  that  we 
will  be  on  this  motion  tomorrow.  I 
doubt  that  we  will  finish  it.  We  will 
probably  be  on  something  in  relation 
to  the  motion  to  proceed  on  Thursday, 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
have  conferred  with  the  minority 
leader  about  the  situation  tomorrow.  I 
think  the  better  part  of  discretion  may 
be  to  go  ahead  and  come  in  at  12 
o'clock  with  the  expectation  that  we 
will  go  out  fairly  early  in  preparation 
for  the  state  of  the  Union  message  to- 
morrow evening.  That  is  a  little  indefi- 
nite because  we  are  still  trying  to  co- 
ordinate with  the  security  people. 

In  any  event.  I  have  advised  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  request  I  now 
make. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today,  it  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  12  noon  tomorrow. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  it  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side,  assuming  there  is  no 
objection  from  the  other  side,  and  I 
certainly  do  not  expect  that,  to  go  out, 
as  I  said  earlier,  at  some  early  hour  in 
the  afternoon  in  recess,  but  to  recon- 
vene at  8:30  tomorrow  evening  so  that 
the  Senate  may  proceed  as  a  body  to 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  hear  the  President's  state  of 
the  Union  message  in  a  joint  session. 
Before  the  recess  time  tomorrow,  I 
will  ask  the  Senate  to  enter  another 
order  to  that  effect. 


ORDER  TO  PLACE  S.  2211  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  other  matter  which  I  have  also 
discussed  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  a  representa- 
tion to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles)  at  the  end  of 
the  last  session  that  I  would  facilitate 
the  introduction  and  consideration  of 
a  bill  to  abdicate  the  automatic  3.5- 
percent  pay  increase  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  would  like  to 
do,  if  the  minority  leader  can  see  his 
way  clear  to  agree  to  it,  or  not  to 
object  to  it,  is  to  provide  that  this 
matter  go  to  the  calendar  at  this  time 
by  unanimous  consent.  I  do  not  make 
that  request  at  this  moment,  but  may 
I  say  it  would  be  my  intention  to  try  to 
reach  that  bill,  if  this  request  is  grant- 
ed, sometime  right  after  or  shortly 
after  the  disposition  of  the  telephone 
matter. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  of 
the  minority  leader  if  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  withhold  objection  to  my 
imanimous-consent  request  that  this 
bill,  which  I  will  introduce  shortly, 
may  go  directly  to  the  calendar? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  things  I  can  do.  I  can  object  to  the 
introduction  of  the  bill.  No.  1.  and  the 
distingiiished  majority  leader  would 
have  to  put  it  off  until  another  day; 
No.  2.  I  can  keep  it  from  going  on  the 
calendar  for  only  a  short  time  because 
the  majority  leader  would  have  in  his 
arsenal  rule  XTV  by  way  of  which  he 
could  force  the  bill  onto  the  calendar. 
I  think  I  should  simply  say  those 
things  for  the  Record  so  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  majority  leader,  one  way  or  the 
other,  will  get  the  bill  on  the  calendar. 

So  to  object  would  be  futile  and  I 
would  not  enjoy  objecting  just  for  the 
love  of  it  because  I  do  not  want  to, 
without  good  reason,  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  majority  leader.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 


One  of  the  enormously  gratifying 
things  to  me  in  my  span  as  majority 
leader  is  to  have  as  a  counterpart  a  mi- 
nority leader  who  has  such  a  fine 
grasp  of  the  Senate  Rules.  Rather 
than  being  a  detriment  to  me,  that  is 
always  an  advantage,  or  most  always 
an  advantage,  because  it  means  that 
we  can  speak  frankly  and  recognize 
what  our  respective  options  are.  I 
think  that  finally  militates  in  favor  of 
progress  in  the  Senate.  I  thank  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  in  order  for  me 
now  to  introduce  a  bill  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Nickles),  and  others,  and 
that  the  bill  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
all  I  have  today.  The  minority  leader 
indicates  he  has  nothing  further. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agi  ed  to,  and  the 
Senate,  at  4:39  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  January  25,  1984.  at  12 
noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  January  24,  1984: 

AnticAN  Development  Foundation 

A.  C.  Arterbery,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Af- 
rican Development  Foundation  for  a  term 
of  6  years  (new  position). 
Export- Import  Bank  or  the  United  States 

John  A.  Bohn,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
First  Vice  President  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  for  a  term  expir- 
ing January  20.  1985,  vice  Charles  Edwin 
Lord,  resigned. 
Harry  S.  TRtJMAN  Scholarship  Foundation 

Terry  Edward  Branstad,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation 
for  a  term  expiring  December  10,  1987,  vice 
Christopher  S.  Bond,  resigned. 

National  Council  on  the  Handicapped 

H.  Latham  Breunig,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17,  1986  (reappointment). 

U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Public 
Diplomacy 
PriscUla  L.  Buckley,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Public  Diplomacy  for  a  term  expiring 
July  1,  1986,  vice  Leonard  Silverstein,  term 
expired. 

International  Monetary  Fund 
Richard  D.  Erb,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S.  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  for  a  term  of  2  years  (reappoint- 
ment). 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon.  °*^'« 

The    Chaplain.    Rev.    James    David    ^^^ 

Pnrrt        n  T)         nffprprt      thp      fnllntt'incr      r-vin»oii 


Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 


Quillen 
Rangel 
Ratchford 


Brown  (CO) 

ClBV 


NAYS-28 

Harkln 
Jacol>s 


Schroeder 
Schulze 
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Marine  Mammal  Commission 
William    Evans,    of   California,    to    be    a 
member  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion for  the  term  expiring  May  13.  1985.  vice 
James  C.  Nofziger.  term  expired. 

Dcpartmcmt  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development 

Richard    H.    Francis,    of   Virginia,    to    be 

president  of  the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy 

Conservation       Bank.      vice      Joseph      S. 

Brace  well. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
Mary  A.  Grigsby.  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing June  30.  198fi,  vice  James  Jay  Jackson, 
resigned. 

Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Fxjundation 
Robert  Michael  Isaac,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation 
for  a  term  expiring  December  10.  1987.  vice 
Richard  A.  King,  term  expired. 

Department  of  Commerce 
John  G.  Keane,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Director 
of  the  Census,  vice  Bruce  Chapman. 
Department  of  Labor 
Francis  X.  Lilly,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Solici- 
tor for  the  Department  of  Labor,  vice  T. 
Timothy  Ryan.  Jr..  resigned. 

National  Councii.  on  the  Handicapped 
Michael    Marge,   of   New    York,   to   l)e   a 
member  of   the  National   Council   on   the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17.  1986  (reappointment). 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Richard  Thomas  Montoya,  of  Texas,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  vice 
Pedro  A.  Sanjuan.  resigned. 

National  Council  on  the  Handicapped 
Sandra  Swift  Parrino.  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  meml)er  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17,  1986  (reappointment). 

U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Public 
Diplomacy 

Richard  M.  Scaife.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Public  Diplomacy  for  a  term  expiring 
July  1.  1985.  vice  Mae  Sue  Talley.  term  ex- 
pired. 

Federal  Council  on  the  Aging 

Albert  Lee  Smith.  Jr..  of  Alabama,  to  be  a 

member    of    the    Federal    Council    on    the 

Aging   for   a   term   expiring   December    19, 

1985.  vice  Jacob  dayman,  term  expired. 

Securities  Investor  Protection 

Corporation 

James  G.  Steams,  of  Nevada,  to  be  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Securities  Investor  Protection 
Corporation  for  a  term  expiring  December 
31,  1985  (reappointment). 

National  Council  on  the  Handicapped 

Alvis  Kent  WaJdrep,  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17.  1986  (reappointment). 

ACTION  Agency 

Daniel  F.  Bonner,  of  Maryland,  to  be  As- 
sociate  Director   of   the   ACTION   Agency, 
vice  Lawrence  F.  Davenport,  resigned. 
NOAA  and  Mississippi  River  Commission 

Capt.  John  D.  Bossier.  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  as  Direc- 


tor of  the  Charting  and  Geodetic  Services. 
National   Ocean  Service.   National   Oceanic 
and    Atmospheric    Administration,    in    the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  upper  half),  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
Richard  A.  Derham.  of  Washington,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  vice  John  R. 
Bolton,  resigned. 

Department  of  Transportation 

Charles  G.  Hardin,  of  Maryland,  to  l>e  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation,  vice 
Judith  T.  Connor,  resigned. 

Department  of  Defense 

Pringle  P.  Hillier.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice  Joel  E. 
Bonner.  Jr..  resigned. 

Department  of  Commerce 

Sidney  Lewis  Jones,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Economic 
Affairs,  vice  Robert  G.  Dederick,  resigned. 
Department  of  State 

David  C.  Jordan,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Peru. 

Robert  F.  Kane,  of  California,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Ireland. 
Department  of  Transportation 

Jim  J.  Marquez.  of  Kansas,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, vice  James  H.  Burley  IV. 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science 

Bessie  Boehm  Moore,  of  Arkans^,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science  for  a  term 
expiring  July  19.  1988  (reappointment). 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Public 
Diplomacy 

Herbert  Schmerlz.  of  New  York  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Public  Diplomacy  for  a  term  expiring 
April  6.  1985.  vice  Olin  C.  Robinson,  term 
expired. 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 

William  Lee  Hanley.  Jr..  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for 
a  term  expiring  March  1.  1984.  vice  Gillian 
Martin  Sorensen.  term  expired,  to  which  po- 
sition he  was  appointed  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate  from  August  4,  1983,  until  Sep- 
tember 12,  1983. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

Maurice  Lee  Barksdale,  of  Texas,  to  l)e  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  vice  Philip  Abrams.  to  which 
position  he  was  appointed  during  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate. 

Postal  Rate  Commission 

Simeon  Miller  Bright,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission for  the  term  expiring  November  22. 
1988,  to  which  position  he  was  appointed 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate  (reap- 
pointment). 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission 

Elliot  Ross  Buckley,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  for  the  term  ex- 


piring April  27,  1989.  vice  Bertram  R.  Cot- 
tine,  term  expired,  to  which  position  he  was 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

International  Monetary  Fund 
Mary  Kate  Bush,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  2  years, 
vice  Charles  H.  Dallara,  resigned,  to  which 
position  she  was  appointed  during  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate. 

Department  of  Education 

Louis  Roman  Disabato,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Museum  Services 
Board  for  a  term  expiring  December  6,  1987, 
vice  Lloyd  Hezekiah,  term  expired,  to  which 
position  he  was  appointed  during  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate. 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board 

Vernon  L.  Grose,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  the  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 31.  1987,  vice  Francis  H.  McAdams,  term 
expired,  to  which  position  he  was  appointed 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

Stephanie  Lee-Miller,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  vice  Pamela 
Needham  Bailey,  to  which  position  she  was 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Leslie  Lenkowsky,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  vice  Gilbert  A.  Robinson,  resigned, 
to  which  position  he  was  appointed  during 
the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Dennis  R.  Patrick,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  7  years  from  July  1,  1978,  vice  Anne 
P.  Jones,  resigned,  to  which  position  he  was 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

U.S.  Postal  Service 

Ruth  O.  Peters,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Gover- 
nor of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  December  8, 
1987,  vice  Paula  D.  Hughes,  resigned,  to 
which  position  she  was  appointed  during 
the  last  recess  of"  the  Senate. 

Inter-American  Foundation 

Harold  K.  Phillips,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Inter-American  Foundation  for  a  term  ex- 
piring September  20.  1988,  vice  Alberto  Ibar- 
guen,  term  expired,  to  which  position  he 
was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

Department  of  Commerce 

Donna  F.  Tuttle,  of  California,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Travel 
and  Tourism,  vice  Peter  McCoy,  resigned,  to 
which  position  she  was  appointed  during 
the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Ann  Dore  McLaughlin,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, vice  J.  J.  Simmons  III. 

Department  of  Commerce 

J.  Bonnie  Newman,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice 
Carlos  C.  Campbell,  resigned. 
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resentatives  and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representa- 
Uve. 


created  to  sustain  existing  highway 
safety  needs,  inflation  has  taken  its 
toll  and  has  diminished  the  already 
limited  capacity  of  State  funds. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  in- 
tended to  aid  the  States  in  their  ef- 

ftf-kv^e    in    tnrrk   nrotre*    1«Srct      it    arill    nmt/iHck 


ATTORNEY  DEBT  COLLECTORS 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  EXEMPT 
FROM  FAIR  DEBT  COLLECTION 
PRACTICES  ACT 

(Mr.    ANNUNZIO    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Cause  us,  O  gracious  God,  to  walk 
the  road  of  decency  and  kindness  and 
compassion  through  our  journey  in 
life.  Deliver  us,  we  pray,  from  any  pet- 
tyness  or  jealousy  that  eats  at  the 
human  spirit,  and  free  us  instead  to  be 
messengers  of  good  tidings  and  doers 
of  good  works.  Encourage  us  to  heal 
any  wounds  that  divide  us,  for  You 
have  created  us  as  one  people  and 
given  to  us  opportunities  to  be  recon- 
cilers of  peace  to  our  troubled  world. 
In  Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1.  rule  I.  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  322,  nays 
28,  answered  "present"  4,  not  voting 
79.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  2] 

YEAS-322 

Aclcerman 

Bihrakis 

Carney 

Addabbo 

Boehlert 

Carper 

Akaiia 

Boggs 

Carr 

Albosta 

Boland 

Chandler 

Anderson 

Boner 

Cheney 

Andrews  iTX) 

Bonior 

Clinger 

Annunzio 

Bonker 

Coats 

Anthony 

Borski 

Coelho 

Archer 

Bosco 

Coleman  (TX) 

Aspin 

Boucher 

Conable 

Barnard 

Boxer 

Conte 

Barnes 

Breaux 

Conyers 

Bartlett 

Britt 

Cooper 

Bateman 

Brooks 

Courier 

Bates 

Broomfield 

Craig 

Beilenson 

Brow-n  (CA) 

Crane.  Daniel 

Bennett 

Broyhill 

D'Amours 

Bereuter 

Bryant 

Daniel 

Bethune 

Burton  (CA) 

Darden 

Bevill 

Burton  UN) 

Daschle 

Biaggi 

Campbell 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  <AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Erdreich 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

PUh 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

FYank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hcrtel 

Hlghtower 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hulto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 


Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Mineta 

Minish 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Prilchard 


Quillen 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Deruiy 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whilehurst 

Whitley 

Whitlaker 

Whitten 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (FD 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Brown  (CO) 

Clay 

Coughlin 

Dannemeyer 

Dickinson 

Durbin 

Emerson 

Evai\s  (lA) 

Gejdenson 

Coodling 


NAYS-28 

Harkin 

Jacobs 

Lewis  (FL) 

Mack 

Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell 

Murphy 

Penny 

Roemer 

Sabo 


Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sikorski 

Traxlcr 

Walker 

Weber 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 4 

Herman  Clarke 

Chappie  Coyne 


NOT  VOTING-79 


Alexander 

Andrews  (NO 

Applegate 

AuCoin 

Badhara 

Bedell 

Bliley 

Byron 

Chappell 

Coleman  (MO) 

Collins 

Corcoran 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dymally 

English 

Erlenl)om 

Florio 

Foley 

Porsythe 

Frenzel 

Gephardt 

Gore 

Hall  (OH) 


Hance 

Harlnett 

Heftel 

Hillis 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Johnson 

Kemp 

Kramer 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lent 

Lipinski 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Matsui 

McCain 

McCurdy 

McKinney 

Miller  (CA) 

Moakley 

Nichols 

Ottinger 

Pursell 


Rahall 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rostenkowski 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Seil>erllng 

SiUander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Smith  (lA) 

Solarz 

Solomon 

St  Germain 

Stenholm 

Synar 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Weaver 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wright 


D  1210 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana  changed  her 
vote  from  "nay"  to  'yea." 

Mr.  MAVROULES  changed  his  vote 
from  "present"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  238.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  joint  session  of  Congress  to 
receive  a  message  from  the  President  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  agreed  to  the  following 
resolution: 

S.  Rts.  307 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  aruiouncement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Clement  J.  Za- 
blocki.  late  a  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 


D  This  symix)l  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet  "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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is  not  merely  a  service  provided  cli- 
ents. In  some  instances,  the  creditors' 
contracts  with  the  law  firm  expressly 
prohibit  the  firm  from  taking  legal 
action  or  filing  suit  to  collect  debts. 
This  activity  is,  purely  and  simply, 
debt  collection. 


We  consider  ourselves  fortunate  to 
have  known  her  and  to  have  had  her 
as  our  friend. 

We  will  always  treasure  our  relation- 
ship with  her  and  we  will  remember 
her  with  special  affection  in  the  years 
to  come. 


In  my  judgment  circumstances  have 
considerably  changed  since  that  legis- 
lation was  before  the  Congress  and  my 
conclusion  is,  and  I  shared  this  with 
my  constituents  before  Christmas, 
that  we  should  withdraw  our  marines 
from  Lebanon,  put  them  on  the  shios. 
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resentatives  and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representa- 
tive. 


CHILD  SAFETY  SEAT 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  one  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  legis- 
lation on  behalf  of  myself  and  Con- 
gressmen HowARi),  Barnes.  Coelho. 
GooDLiNC.  GoRi:,  and  Hertel  of  Michi- 
gan to  address  the  problem  of  child 
passenger  safety. 

It  is  a  sad  irony  that  80  percent  of 
all  children  in  the  United  States  are 
immunized  against  communicable  dis- 
eases, while  only  half  of  that  figure 
are  protected  against  their  most 
potent  and  likely  killer— the  automo- 
bile. More  children  are  killed  in  motor 
vehicle  accidents  than  by  any  other 
cause.  Further,  auto  crashes  are  the 
No.  1  traiunatic  cause  of  epilepsy, 
mental  retardation,  and  spinal  cord 
injury  in  children. 

The  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  estimates  that 
1,000  children  are  killed  a  year  juid 
50,000  more  are  injured  as  a  result  of 
automobile  accidents.  The  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  found 
that,  in  the  years  1978  through  1982, 
nearly  3.400  child  passengers  under  5 
years  old  were  killed  in  traffic  acci- 
dents and  more  than  250.000  were  in- 
jured. Such  statistics  are  the  more 
tragic  because  most  of  these  deaths 
and  injuries  could  have  been  prevent- 
ed by  the  proper  use  of  child  safety 
seats. 

States  are  now  responding  to  this 
problem  with  child  restraint  legisla- 
tion. Since  Tennessee's  law  in  1977  and 
Rhode  Island's  in  1980,  the  niunber  of 
States  with  laws  has  grown  steadily 
over  the  past  3  years,  and  today  42 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  enacted  such  laws.  As  a  result, 
the  current  40-percent  rate  of  usage 
represents  a  rise  in  usage  from  1979, 
when  it  was  at  15  percent.  However,  70 
percent  of  that  number  are  misusing 
the  seats,  and  parents  are  often  unin- 
formed as  to  the  potential  conse- 
quences of  their  misuse  or  nonuse. 

Thus,  although  the  laws  have  had  a 
substantial  effect,  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient in  themselves.  Without  programs 
to  inform  and  educate  the  public  and 
law  enforcement  officials,  over  half  of 
the  number  of  children  in  automobiles 
each  year  will  remain  unrestrained— 
and  unprotected.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  role  to  play  in  correcting 
this  situation.  States  have  overbur- 
dened highway  safety  budgets  that  do 
not  permit  them  to  divert  many  funds 
for  these  programs.  Besides  the  drain 


created  to  sustain  existing  highway 
safety  needs,  inflation  has  taken  its 
toll  auid  has  diminished  the  already 
limited  capacity  of  State  funds. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  in- 
tended to  aid  the  States  in  their  ef- 
forts in  two  ways:  First,  it  will  provide 
seed  money  over  a  3-year  period  to 
assist  States  in  developing  comprehen- 
sive programs  which  will  be  expected 
to  include,  in  addition  to  public  educa- 
tion and  information  and  training  for 
law  enforcement  personnel,  child 
safety  seat  loan  or  rental  programs 
and  programs  to  collect  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  annually  data  which  are 
necessary  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  State  programs.  The  bill  will  also 
increase  the  authorizations  for  high- 
way safety  funds  to  provide  assistance 
in  other  badly  needed  highway  safety 
areas. 


REPUBUCAN  PUBUCITY  POWER 
PLAY 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  review  the  actions  that 
took  place  yesterday  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  to  put  them  into  proper 
perspective  for  those  who  might  care. 

Yesterday,  several  Republican  Mem- 
bers attempted  to  gamer  a  lot  of 
cheap  publicity.  They  tried  to  circum- 
vent the  procedural  rules  of  this 
House  in  forcing  their  legislative 
agenda  on  the  rest  of  us.  They  wanted 
to  do  away  with  the  process  by  which 
witnesses  are  heard,  opinions  evaluat- 
ed, and  constructive  debate  allowed. 

That  was  done  so  that  they  could  do 
some  political  grandstanding  for  the 
press.  These  Members  wanted  to  pass 
serious  constitutional  amendments 
without  so  much  as  allowing  an 
amount  of  time  for  debate  that  is  nor- 
mally accorded  measures  of  far  less 
importance. 

Yesterday  we  heard  a  lot  of  whim- 
pering and  handwringlng  over  how 
imfair  the  rules  of  this  House  are.  To 
those  who  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  let  me  say  to  you,  you  cannot 
have  it  both  ways;  you  cannot  spend 
hours  railing  against  dictatorial  con- 
trol and  then  in  the  next  breath  re- 
quest totalitarian  authority  to  vote  on 
issues  that  have  not  been  considered 
at  the  subcommittee  or  corrunittee 
levels  of  Congress. 

Yesterday's  actions  will  only  appeal 
to  those  who  prefer  hypocrisy  to  the 
intellectual  integrity  that  is  inherent 
to  a  full  and  open  debate  on  the 
merits.  It  was  indeed  a  shallow  at- 
tempt to  hide  from  the  real  problems 
facing  this  Congress;  the  rtmaway  Re- 
publican deficits. 


ATTORNEY  DEBT  COLLECTORS 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  EXEMPT 
FROM  FAIR  DEBT  COLLECTION 
PRACTICES  ACT 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  would 
amend  the  Fair  Debt  Collection  Prac- 
tices Act  to  remove  the  exemption 
contained  in  the  act  for  attorneys  col- 
lecting the  debts  of  others.  When  Con- 
gress enacted  the  act  in  1977,  it  did  so 
to  prohibit  the  abusive  practices  of 
third  party  debt  collectors.  During  the 
hearings  I  held  as  chairman  of  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee,  I 
heard  many  stories  of  how  disreputa- 
ble debt  collectors  harassed  and 
abused  consumers  while  trying  to  col- 
lect debts.  The  act  was  intended  to  put 
a  stop  to  these  practices,  and  it  has 
been  an  unqualified  success.  At  the 
same  time,  it  htis  not  restricted  the 
ability  of  reputable  debt  collectors  to 
fairly  and  efficiently  collect  overdue 
and  delinquent  accounts. 

Congress  exempted  attorneys  from 
coverage  under  the  act  in  the  belief 
that  debt  collection  by  attorneys  was 
only  incidental  to  their  usual  practice 
of  law  and  that  any  violations  of  ethi- 
cal conduct  would  be  handled  through 
the  disciplinary  procedures  of  State 
and  local  bar  associations.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  exemption  from  the  act 
has  resulted  in  a  number  of  attorneys 
and  law  firms  entering  the  collection 
business  and  using  the  exemption  as  a 
shield  from  the  requirements  that 
they  not  harass  or  abuse  consumers  in 
the  course  of  collecting  debts. 

These  law  firms  are  in  fact  nothing 
more  than  collection  agencies.  Often 
the  majority  of  employees  are  not  at- 
torneys. One  law  firm  has  received  for 
collection  over  2.5  million  accounts 
worth  over  $1.2  billion  in  the  past  10 
years.  It  has  over  400.000  active  collec- 
tion files.  Of  its  750  employees,  only 
85.  or  11  percent,  are  attorneys.  An- 
other law  firm  boasts  of  its  low  ratio 
of  attorneys  to  employees  in  a  letter  it 
sends  to  prospective  clients;  "We  oper- 
ate under  the  name  of  a  law  firm,  as 
we  are  attorneys,  even  though  the  ma- 
jority of  our  employees  are  engaged  in 
collection  activity." 

The  consumer  is  unlikely  to  be  con- 
tacted by  an  attorney  in  the  debt  col- 
lection law  firm.  Contact  is  made  by 
the  other  employees  of  the  firm  who 
mislead  the  consumer  by  saying  they 
are  from  the  "law  firm  of  A.  B  and  C." 
These  firms  and  their  employees  are 
debt  collectors  who  use  the  name  Eind 
letterhead  of  a  law  firm  to  mislead 
consumers  into  believing  that  the  ac- 
count is  now  in  the  hands  of  attor- 
neys. 

Collection  activity  on  this  scale  is 
not  incidental  to  the  practice  of  law.  It 
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MIA's  in  the  Par  East,  yet  there  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  truth  to  what 
was  serialized  in  the  movie.  We  do 
have  approximately  2.500  missing  in 
action,  unaccounted  for  and  2,500  fam- 
ilies whose  sons  are  unaccounted  for 


southern  California  there  is  a  feeling 
of  true  progress.  They  are  pleased  that 
unemployment  is  dropping  and  that 
inflation  as  was  reconfirmed  this 
morning  is  at  its  lowest  level  in  years. 
They  are  content  with  the  present  and 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.   WALKER.   Mr.  Speaker,  could 
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is  not  merely  a  service  provided  cli- 
ents. In  some  instances,  the  creditors' 
contracts  with  the  law  firm  expressly 
prohibit  the  firm  from  taking  legal 
action  or  filing  suit  to  collect  debts. 
This  activity  is,  purely  and  simply, 
debt  collection. 

Attorneys  are  fond  of  saying.  "If  it 
walks  like  a  duck  and  quacks  like  a 
duck  and  you  call  it  a  cow.  it's  still  a 
duck."  Well,  if  it  contacts  consumers 
like  a  debt  collector  and  services  ac- 
counts like  a  debt  collector  and  you 
call  it  a  law  firm,  it  is  still  a  debt  col- 
lector. This  bill  will  insure  that  con- 
sumers receive  all  the  protections  of 
the  Fair  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act 
when  they  are  contacted  by  third 
party  debt  collectors,  regardless  of 
what  they  are  called. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRANCINE  SUSAN 
FREEDMAN 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
regret  to  inform  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  loss 
of  one  of  my  congressional  staff  mem- 
bers. Prancine  Susan  Freedman  was  a 
professional  congressional  legislative 
aide  since  1974  and  a  member  of  my 
Washington  staff  since  last  year.  She 
was  32  years  old  when  she  died  on  Jan- 
uary 18,  1984,  following  a  brief  illness. 

Prancine  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
her  many  friends  and  her  loving  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Freedman 
of  Chevy  Chase,  and  her  brother, 
Steven  of  Arlington. 

Prancine  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Washington.  She  graduated  from  Be- 
thesda-Chevy  Chase  High  School  and 
the  University  of  Maryland,  where  she 
majored  in  political  science.  Prancine 
was  a  dedicated  congressional  employ- 
ee. Through  her  various  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  my  congressional 
office  she  put  the  theory  into  action 
that  one  person  can  indeed  make  a  dif- 
ference. Every  day  she  put  forth  her 
best  efforts  to  see  that  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  New  Mexico's  Third 
Congressional  District  were  being  met 
by  a  compassionate  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Prancine  was  also  a  past  president  of 
the  Habirah  chapter  of  B'nai  B'rith 
and  was  active  in  the  Capitol  Hill 
group  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal. 
Her  strong  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Israel  carried  over  into  her  work.  She 
was  particularly  active  in  helping 
Soviet  Jews  emigrate  and  she  served  as 
a  highly  valuable  resource  person 
dealing  with  the  current  state  of  af- 
fairs in  the  Middle  East.  She  worked 
long  hours  aiding  constituents  in  cut- 
ting through  bureaucratic  redtape  and 
kept  a  close  watch  over  our  operations 
in  New  Mexico  to  insure  that  Govern- 
ment was  responsive  to  the  taxpayers. 


We  consider  ourselves  fortunate  to 
have  known  her  and  to  have  had  her 
as  our  friend. 

We  will  always  treasure  our  relation- 
ship with  her  and  we  will  remember 
her  with  special  affection  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Our  sorrow  is  tempered  only  by  our 
fond  memories  of  her  bright  spirit  and 
her  dedication  to  helping  others.  She 
leaves  a  legacy  that  all  of  us  should 
hope  to  emulate. 

To  her  parents  and  to  her  family,  we 
extend  our  heartfelt  and  our  deepest 
sympathies.     _^ 


TWENTY-FOUR  HOUR  VOTING- 
ITS  TIME  HAS  COME 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Our  Na- 
tion's current  election  process  is  fail- 
ing us  miserably.  The  1980  U.S.  voter 
turnout  rate  of  52.6  percent  was  the 
lowest  for  a  Presidential  election  since 
1948.  Further,  voter  participation  in 
our  country  is  more  than  30  percent- 
age points  lower  than  the  average  for 
other  Western  democracies.  These  are 
alarming  facts,  particularly  as  we  ap- 
proach the  November  elections. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  im- 
prove this  bleak  situation  by  providing 
for  "same  time"  24-hour  voting.  The 
polling  places  across  the  country 
would  open  on  a  Sunday  at  3  p.m., 
eastern  standard  time,  and  would  close 
24  hours  later.  These  changes  would 
apply  for  a  6-year  experimental  period 
beginning  with  the  1984  Presidential 
election. 

Under  our  current  system,  80  per- 
cent of  the  normal  13-hour  voting 
period  falls  during  the  time  our  Na- 
tion's work  force  is  either  at  their  jobs 
or  commuting  to  and  from  their  jobs. 
A  24-hour  voting  period,  starting  on  a 
nonwork  day,  would  solve  that  incon- 
venience problem.  Futher,  simultane- 
ous opening  and  closing,  of  the  polls 
would  eliminate  early  election  projec- 
tions by  the  media. 

Simply  put,  the  removal  of  voting 
barriers  should  be  viewed  as  a  non- 
partisian  issue  worthy  of  bipartisan 
support. 


D  1230 

MARINES  SHOULD  BE  WITH- 
DRAWN FROM  LEBANON  AND 
THEIR  INDEFENSIBLE  POSI- 
TION 

(Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  September  I  voted  for  aiid 
spoke  for  the  authorization  for  the 
President  to  keep  the  marines  in  Leba- 
non up  to  18  months. 


In  my  judgment  circumstances  have 
considerably  changed  since  that  legis- 
lation was  before  the  Congress  and  my 
conclusion  is,  and  I  shared  this  with 
my  constituents  before  Christmas, 
that  we  should  withdraw  our  marines 
from  Lebanon,  put  them  on  the  ships, 
preferably  replace  them  and  the  other 
high  visibility  targets  such  as  the 
French  with  an  international  peace- 
keeping force  such  as  under  the  flag  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Marines  cannot  fulfill  the  purpose 
and  the  role  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally sent  to  Lebanon  because  they 
have  become  the  targets.  They  cannot 
be  the  peacekeepers  they  want  to  be. 
Furthermore,  the  marines  are  frus- 
trated because  the  marines  are  taught 
to  be  an  assault  force,  to  take  the  high 
ground,  and  they  are  kept  on  the  low 
ground  in  an  indefensible  position.  We 
should  withdraw  our  marines. 

Lastly,  I  appreciate  my  colleague 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  for  his 
statement  before  this  House  last  Sep- 
tember. I  now  agree  with  him. 


URGE  SENATE  TO  REJECT  NOMI- 
NATION OF  ED  MEESE  AS  AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  items  before  the 
Senate  is  the  replacement  of  the  At- 
torney General.  The  Senate  will  soon 
have  to  decide.  "Is  Ed  Meese  qualified 
to  hold  the  highest  law  enforcement 
position  in  this  country?" 

I  say  that  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  "No."  Mr.  Meese  was  behind 
the  administration's  recent  attempt  to 
gut  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  Mr. 
Meese  has  engineered  three  proposals 
to  put  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
out  of  business,  ending  legal  aid  to  the 
poor. 

Mr.  Meese's  contempt  for  critical 
civil  rights  initiatives— like  affirmative 
action— is  well  known.  And  yet  Ronald 
Reagan  wants  to  put  Mr.  Meese  in 
charge  of  enforcing  the  Nation's  civil 
rights  laws. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  Ed  Meese's  nomi- 
nation for  Attorney  General.  If,  4 
weeks  ago,  Ed  Meese  could  not  find 
hunger  in  America,  can  we  now  trust 
him  to  find  justice  in  our  country? 


UNCOMMON  VALOR 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  weekend  I  had  the  occasion  to 
view  a  movie  called  "Uncommon 
Valor."  While  it  is  just  a  movie  and 
just    a   fictionalized    account    of    our 
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anything.  And  so  I  very  astutely 
thought  to  myself,  well,  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  that.  And  I  thought  for 
sure  I  would  be  in  the  majority. 

Well,  as  it  turned  out,  I  voted 
against  it.  I  think  there  were  34  other 
individuals  who  voted  against  it  and 


Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
quest that  the  Record  show  who  the 
objector  is. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Record  will  show  that.  The  gentleman 
need  not  request  it. 


late  Members  of  Congress  who  passed 
away  during  the  recess. 

Now  I  think  we  have  reached  a  kind 
of  low  when  that  takes  place.  And  I 
for  one  hope  it  does  not  happen  again. 
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MIA's  in  the  Far  East,  yet  there  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  truth  to  what 
was  serialized  in  the  movie.  We  do 
have  approximately  2,500  missing  in 
action,  unaccounted  for  and  2,500  fam- 
ilies whose  sons  are  unaccounted  for 
and  whose  family  lives  have  been  dis- 
rupted beyond  anyone's  wildest  imagi- 
nation. 

It  is  a  very  chilling  experience  to  see 
this  movie  and  then  think  about  those 
sons  of  America  over  there  still  possi- 
bly living  and  unaccounted  for. 

And  I  would  on  this  moment  call  for 
both  North  Vietnam  and  Laos  to  let 
the  sons  of  America  go  back  where 
they  belong,  to  this  country.  And  I 
would  hope  that  they  are  listening  be- 
cause this  is  the  resolve  of  America. 
We  will  not  forget. 

Thank  you. 


LEBANON-WHAT    POLICY    IS    IN 

THE    BEST    INTEREST    OP    U.S. 

SECURITY? 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  reluctantly  sup- 
ported our  continued  presence  in  Leb- 
anon, being  swayed  by  one  particular 
argument— the  claim  that  if  we  were 
to  pull  out  of  Lebanon  now  it  would 
mean  we  have  capitulated  to  the  ter- 
rorist attacks  that  have  already  killed 
nearly  300  Americans;  thus  permitting 
the  terrorists  to  achieve  their  goal. 

This  reasoning  is  shortsighted  and 
fails  to  consider  the  broader  issue  of 
policy. 

The  basic  question  that  must  be 
asked  is:  What  policy  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  U.S.  security?  If  the  answer 
is,  and  I  believe  most  everyone  agrees, 
that  our  interests  are  best  served  by 
not  having  our  Marines  in  Lebanon, 
rather  than  by  our  staying  in  Lebanon 
because  of  the  terrorist  attacks.  By  re- 
maining, the  terrorists  and  possibly 
even  the  Soviets  are  achieving  exactly 
what  they  want:  Conditions  which 
they  can  exploit  and  use  to  continue 
humiliating  the  United  States. 

The  good  intentions  of  those  who 
want  us  to  stay  in  Lebanon  cannot  pre- 
vent the  dangers  that  arise  to  our  na- 
tional security  by  our  presence  there. 

Let  us  not  allow  the  terrorists  to  in- 
timidate us  into  pursuing  a  policy 
which  fails  to  serve  our  national  secu- 
rity interests. 


southern  California  there  is  a  feeling 
of  true  progress.  They  are  pleased  that 
unemployment  is  dropping  and  that 
inflation  as  was  reconfirmed  this 
morning  is  at  its  lowest  level  in  years. 
They  are  content  with  the  present  and 
cautiously  optimistic  about  the  future. 

There  are  some  concerns.  The 
budget  process  is  about  to  begin  again 
and  there  is  renewed  concern  over  the 
size  and  scope  of  the  Federal  deficit. 
This  matter  must  be  addressed  in  a  re- 
sponsible way.  They  look  to  our  Cali- 
fornia Gov.  George  Dukmejian  as  an 
example  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  follow.  He  inherited  a  situation 
similar  to  the  one  we  face  right  now. 
Through  level-headed  planning  and 
perseverance  he  was  able  to  produce  a 
balanced  budget  without  raising  taxes, 
choking  off  the  economic  recovery  or 
gutting  California's  extensive  social 
services.  My  constituents  look  to  Con- 
gress to  assist  the  President  in  achiev- 
ing the  same  goal. 

They  are  willing  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  world  power  in 
places  like  Lebanon  or  Central  Amer- 
ica. But  they  want  signs  of  progress 
and  well  defined  goals  or  they  want 
our  men  brought  home.  They  are  will- 
ing to  support  a  strong  national  de- 
fense—provided that  it  is  cost  effective 
and  they  support  American  efforts  to 
achieve  an  arms  control  agreement 
with  the  Soviets. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  give 
high  marks  to  the  President  for  what 
he  has  accomplished  in  the  last  3 
years  and  low  marks  to  Congress  for 
not  addressing  the  issues  of  real  con- 
cern to  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. We  have  a  lot  to  do  in  the  next 
few  months.  Let  us  get  at  it. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FROM  HOME 
(Mr.   DREIER   of   California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  2  months  is  an  ample  amount 
of  time  to  get  a  proper  reading  from 
constituents.    I    have   found   that   in 


SCHOOL  PRAYER 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  my  district  my  constituents  feel 
that  the  school  prayer  constitutional 
amendment  should  be  enacted. 

REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  VOLUNTARY 
SCHOOL  PRAYER  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  open  rule  permitting  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  100, 
the  voluntary  school  prayer  constitu- 
tional amendment,  be  called  up  for  im- 
mediate consideration  within  the  next 
10  legislative  days. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pease).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nevada? 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
the  Speaker  indicate  who  it  was  that 
made  the  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Luken). 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


n  1240 

CONGRESS  STOPPED  FROM  CON- 
SIDERING VOLUNTARY 
SCHOOL  PRAYER  ISSUE 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
minutes  ago  we  heard  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  who  yesterday  singly 
stopped  this  House  from  taking  up  the 
voluntary  school  prayer  issue.  He 
came  to  this  floor  a  few  minutes  ago 
very  upset  about  the  procedure  that 
was  used.  It  is,  of  course,  a  procedure 
strictly  within  the  rules,  but  he  singly 
yesterday  stopped  this  House  from 
considering  school  prayer  under  an 
open  rule.  Not  under  the  kind  of  con- 
stitutional amendment  process  that  we 
had  earlier  in  this  Congress  where  we 
had  it  brought  out  under  suspension, 
but  under  an  open  rule  where  it  could 
be  fully  debated.  He  stood  up  yester- 
day and  singly  said  that  he  did  not 
want  school  prayer  brought  to  this 
floor. 

Now  we  just  had  a  motion  a  moment 
ago  of  the  same  kind.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  objected. 

These  Members  singly  are  stopping 
these  bills  from  coming  to  the  House 
floor.  And  I  think  the  American 
people  should  know  that  and  it  is  no 
wonder  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
would  be  upset.  I  am  sure  his  constitu- 
ents are  going  to  be  upset  about  the 
action  that  he  took. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  BALANCED  BUDGET  CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  MACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
when  I  came  to  the  House  floor  for 
the  first  time,  I  recall  the  first  vote 
that  I  had  to  make  and  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  should  add  a  new 
committee  to  the  Congress. 

Now,  I  came  here  with  the  thought 
that  we  probably  already  had  too 
many  committees,  but  being  new  I  de- 
cided I  would  go  around  and  a-sk  other 
Members  what  they  thought. 

And  sure  enough  the  reply  that  I  got 
was  that  we  do  not  need  it,  it  costs  too 
much,  it  is  not  going  to  he  able  to  do 
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anything.  And  so  I  very  astutely 
thought  to  myself,  well,  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  that.  And  I  thought  for 
sure  I  would  be  in  the  majority. 

Well,  as  it  turned  out,  I  voted 
against  it.  I  think  there  were  34  other 
individuals  who  voted  against  it  and 
some  roughly  400  voted  for  the  new 
committee. 

The  reason  I  raise  that  point  is  be- 
cause it  indicated  to  me  right  then  and 
there  that  there  really  was  not  any  po- 
litical courage  in  this  body  to  reduce 
spending  and  balance  budgets. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  open  rule  per- 
mitting consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  147,  the  balanced  budget 
constitutional  amendment,  be  called 
up  for  immediate  consideration  within 
the  next  10  legislative  days. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  no  objection  to  Members 
asking  who  has  objected.  However,  the 
Record  does  always  show  who  has  ob- 
jected. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
his  statement. 

In  other  words,  each  time  an  objec- 
tion is  heard,  that  Member  by  name 
will  be  reflected  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  LINE-ITEM-VETO  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  43  States,  includ- 
ing my  State  of  Florida,  now  give  their 
Governor  the  line-item  veto  and  since 
every  President  since  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
including  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
in  1938,  has  sought  this  tool  to  better 
insure  fiscal  sanity,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  open  rule  permitting 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 404,  the  line-item-veto  constitu- 
tional amendment,  be  called  up  within 
the  next  10  legislative  days. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
quest that  the  Record  show  who  the 
objector  is. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Record  will  show  that.  The  gentleman 
need  not  request  it. 


DIALOG  TO  BE  HELD  AFTER 
STATE  OF  THE  UNION  ADDRESS 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  surprised  yesterday  to  see  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  singlehandedly 
kill  our  effort  to  bring  up  the  prayer 
in  school  amendment.  And  I  was  fur- 
ther surprised  today  to  hear  that  what 
I  thought  was  a  remarkably  intemper- 
ate speech  for  the  second  day  of  the 
session  from  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

And  I  simply  want  to  say  that  a 
number  of  us  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
hope  to  have  a  dialog  tomorrow  night 
after  the  state  of  the  Union  to  talk 
about  the  kind  of  issues  and  concerns 
the  American  people  have  and  to 
debate  openly  what  we  as  a  Congress 
should  do  to  uphold  our  part  of  the 
constitutional  responsibility. 

And  I  would  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  would  feel  very  free  to 
come  tomorrow  evening  and  to  share 
with  us  his  opinions  and  also  to  be 
willing  to  stand  at  the  same  time 
under  fair  grounds  and  discuss  how 
this  Congress  should  deal  with  issues 
such  as  prayer  in  school  and  balanced 
budgets  and  line-item-veto. 


CONGRESS  HAS  REACHED  A 
LOW 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
intend  to  speak  on  a  1-minute  today, 
but  I  feel  an  obligation  since  I  was 
here  late  yesterday  evening  watching 
the  attempt  to  thwart  the  procedures 
of  the  House,  which,  by  the  way,  was  a 
tremendous  cost  to  taxpayers. 

And  I  find  it  very  ironic  that  consti- 
tutional amendments  regarding  bal- 
ancing the  budget  would  be  brought 
up  by  the  other  side  when  the  admin- 
istration has  given  us  the  largest  defi- 
cit in  the  history  of  our  country.  I 
think  the  American  people  will  not  be 
fooled  by  that  tactic.  They  are  very 
aware  of  what  the  deficit  is,  the  high 
interest  rates,  and  all  the  other  prob- 
lems that  go  along  with  it.  They  are 
also  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration's policies  caused  the  deficit. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  really 
saddened  me  the  most  was  that  there 
was  an  objection  last  evening  so  that 
we  would  not  be  able  to  eulogize  our 


late  Members  of  Congress  who  passed 
away  during  the  recess. 

Now  I  think  we  have  reached  a  kind 
of  low  when  that  takes  place.  And  I 
for  one  hope  it  does  not  happen  again. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  TO  BE  TAKEN 
FOLLOWING  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  ADDRESS 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row night,  following  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  address,  I  have 
taken  time  on  a  special  order  so  that 
we  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
engage  in  a  debate  over  what  ought  to 
be  the  agenda  for  this  Congress  in  the 
context  of  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  address. 

Members  will  recall  that  in  the  last  2 
years  one  of  the  whips  from  the 
Democratic  side  took  time  to  engage  in 
a  debate.  We  would  like  to  act  off  that 
precedent  and  expand  that  debate  so 
it  will  not  be  just  aimed  at  what  the 
President  said.  Instead,  we  hope  it  will 
be  aimed  at  what  the  agenda  for 
America  will  be  as  represented  in  the 
agenda  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, so  that  we  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  whether  we  will  deal 
with  the  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget,  whether  we  will 
deal  with  the  question  of  giving  the 
President  item-line  veto,  whether  we 
will  discuss  many  issues,  crime  legisla- 
tion, drug  legislation,  things  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  involved  in,  concerned . 
about,  and  by  every  poll,  have  suggest- 
ed they  want  this  House  to  deal  with. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  would  join  us.  I  would  hope 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  CoELHO),  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Committee  for  the  Demo- 
crats, who  seems  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  influence  as  to  what  reaches  the 
floor,  will  be  here,  and  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  have  a  representative  of 
the  Democratic  freshmen,  who  came 
here  to  change  America,  to  engage  in 
this  debate  tomorrow. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM 
MICHAEL  E.  LYNCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  Michael  E.  Lynch, 
counsel.  Subcommittee  on  Contracts 
and  Printing  of  Committee  on  House 
Administration: 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  29,  1983. 
Hon.  THOBtAS  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House,  H-204,   U.S.  Capitol 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you, 
pursuant  to  Rule  L(50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  William 
Sudow,  formerly  counsel  to  the  Subcommit- 
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tee  on  Printing  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administntion.  and  I.  as  Custodian  of 
Records  for  the  Subcommittee,  have  been 
served  with  subpoenas  issued  by  the  United 
SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. These  subpoenas  call  for  us  to 
appear  at  depositions  to  give  testimony  and 
produce  documentary  materials. 

In  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Sudow  and  I  will  confer  with  the 
General  Counsel  to  the  Clerk  to  make  the 
determinations  required  by  Rule  U50).  We 
will  notify  you  promptly  of  those  determi- 
nations. 

Sincerely. 

Michael  E.  Lynch. 
Counsel.    Subcommittee    on    Contracts 
and  Printing.  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE- 
RESOLUTION  DIRECTING  COM- 
MITTEE ON  RULES  TO  UNDER- 
TAKE INVESTIGATION  CON- 
CERNING THE  CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 

a  question  of  privilege  under  rule  IX 

of  the  House  rules. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 

the  gentleman  have  a  resolution? 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  a  resolution  at 

the  desk.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 

Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  393 
Resolved.  That  the  House  Committee  on 

Rules  shall: 

(1)  undertake  an  investigation  concerning 
the  matter  of  accuracy  of  the  Congressional 
Record: 

(2)  determine  whether  procedures  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  requiring  absolute 
verbatim  transcripts  of  all  House  proceed- 
ings should  t>e  implemented:  and 

(3)  report  back  to  the  House  within  45  leg- 
islative days  with  recommendations  on  how 
to  protect  and  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  well  as  how  to 
safeguard  the  individual  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  individual  Meml)ers  of  the  House  in 
that  document. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read  the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  393 

Whereas,  several  instances  have  occurred 
in  which  official  House  documents  and 
records.  including  the  Congressional 
Record,  have  either  been  intentionally  or 
mistakenly  altered: 

Whereas,  such  instances  have  produced  a 
Congressional  Record  which  has  differed 
materially  from  its  original  intent  and  ver- 
batim transcripts  of  the  actual  statements 
made  on  the  floor: 

Whereas,  the  protection  and  accuracy  of 
official  House  records  and  documents  is  one 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Members  of 
Congress: 

Whereas,  such  falsifications  and  misstate- 
menU  distort  the  legislative  history  and 
intent  of  legislation  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Whereas,  such  occurrences  reflect  ad- 
versely on  Individual  Members  of  Congress 
and  on  their  capacity  to  accurately  carry 
out  their  responsibilities  and  duties  In  accu- 


rately reflecting  the  views  of  their  constitu- 
ents, as  well  as  the  integrity  and  sanctity  of 
the  legislative  process  and  general  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Representatives:  and 

Whereas,  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  know  exactly  what  is  said  and  what 
occurs  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: Now.  therefore,  be  it. 

D  1250 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman's  resolution  raises  a  ques- 
tion of  privilege  of  the  House  under 
rule  IX. 

rRIVILEGED  MOTION  OFTEKEO  BY  MR.  FKOST 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  Uble  the  res- 
olution offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Frost). 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
subject  to  debate? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  is 
not  subject  to  debate. 

Mr.  WAIiKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
motion  in  writing? 

Mr.  FROST.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
motion  in  writing  at  the  desk? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
motion  in  writing  at  the  desk?  It  ap- 
parently is  on  its  way  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  answer  is:  No,  it 
is  not. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Prost  moves  to  table  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Walker). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
motion  is  nondebatable. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Frost). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  213,  nays 
144,  not  voting  76,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  3] 
YEAS-213 


Aclierman 

Addabbo 

Akftka 

Albmu 
Anderson 
Andrews  (TX) 
Annunzio 
Anthony 


Applegate 

Aspin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Berman 

BcvUl 


Blaggi 

Boltnd 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 


Boxer 

Hefner 

PanetU 

Breaux 

Hertel 

Patman 

Britt 

HIghtower 

Patterson 

Brooks 

Howard 

Pease 

Brown  (CA) 

Hoyer 

Penny 

Bryant 

Hubbard 

Pepper 

Carper 

Jacobs 

Perkins 

Carr 

Jenkliu 

Pickle 

Clarke 

Jones  (NO 

Price 

Clay 

Jones  (OK) 

Rahall 

Coleman  (TX) 

Jones  (TN) 

Rangel 

Conyers 

Kaptur 

Ratchford 

Cooper 

Kasteiuneier 

Ray 

Coyne 

Kazen 

Reid 

Crockett 

Kennelly 

Richardson 

Daniel 

Klldee 

Rodino 

Darden 

Kogovsek 

Roe 

Daschle 

Kostmayer 

Roemer 

Dellums 

LaFalce 

Rose 

Derrick 

Leath 

Rowland 

Dicks 

Lehman  (CA) 

Roybal 

Dingell 

Lehman  (FL) 

Russo 

Donnelly 

Leland 

Sabo 

Donan 

Levin 

Scheuer 

Dowdy 

Levlne 

Schumer 

Downey 

Levltas 

Sharuion 

Durbln 

Uoyd 

Sharp 

Dwyer 

Long(MD) 

Shelby 

Dyson 

Lowry(WA) 

SisUky 

Early 

Luken 

Skelton 

Gdnr 

Lundlne 

Slattery 

Edwards  (CA) 

MacKay 

Smith  (PL) 

Erdreich 

Markey 

Spratt 

Evans (IL) 

Martinez 

Stark 

PasceU 

Matsui 

Stokes 

Fazio 

Mavroules 

Stralton 

Feighan 

Mazzoli 

Studds 

Ferraro 

McCloskey 

Swift 

Flippo 

McHugh 

Tallon 

Plorio 

McNulty 

Tauzln 

FoglietU 

Mica 

Thomas  (GA) 

Ford  (MI) 

MikuUkI 

Torres 

Ford  (TN) 

Miller  (CA) 

Torricelll 

Fowler 

Mineta 

Towns 

Frank 

MInish 

Traxler 

Frost 

Mitchell 

Udall 

Fuqua 

MoUohan 

Valentine 

Garcia 

Montgomery 

Vandergrlff 

Gaydos 

Moody 

Vento 

Oejdenson 

Morrison  (CT) 

Volkmer 

Gephardt 

Mrazek 

Walgren 

Gllckman 

Murphy 

Walk  Ins 

Gonzalez 

Murtha 

Waxman 

Guarini 

Natcher 

Weiss 

Hall  (IN) 

Neal 

Wheat 

Hall.  Ralph 

Nowak 

Whitley 

Hall.  Sam 

Oakar 

Williams  (MT) 

Hamilton 

Oberstar 

WIrth 

Harkin 

Obey 

Wolpe 

Harrison 

Olln 

Wyden 

Hatcher 

Ortiz 

Yates 

Hawkins 

Ottlnger 

Yatron 

Hayes 

Owens 
NAYS-144 

Young  (MO) 

Archer 

Dickinson 

Hyde 

Bartlett 

Dreler 

Ireland 

Bateman 

Duncan 

Jeffords 

Bennett 

Edwards  (AL) 

Kasich 

Bereuter 

Edwards  (OK) 

Kemp 

Bethune 

Emerson 

Kindness 

Billrakls 

Evans  (lA) 

Lagomarsino 

Boehlert 

Fiedler 

LatU 

Broomfield 

Fields 

Lewis  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Fish 

Lewis  (FL) 

Broyhlll 

Franklin 

Livingston 

Burton  (IN) 

Gekas 

Loefner 

Campbell 

Gibbons 

Lujan 

Carney 

Oilman 

Lungren 

Chandler 

Gingrich 

Mack 

Chappie 

Goodllng 

Madigan 

Cheney 

Gradison 

Marlenee 

dinger 

Gramm 

Martin  (IL) 

Coats 

Green 

Martin  (NO 

Conable 

Gregg 

Martin  (NY) 

Conie 

Gunderson 

McCandless 

Coughlin 

Hammerschmidt  McCollum 

Courier 

Hansen  (ID) 

McDade 

Craig 

Hansen  (UT) 

McEwen 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hller 

McGrath 

D' Amours 

Holt 

McKeman 

Dannemeyer 

Hopkins 

Michel 

Daub 

Horlon 

Miller  (OH) 

Davis 

Hunter 

Moli^arl 

DeWlne 

Hutto 

Moore 
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Moorhead 

Roth 

Snyder 

Morrison  <WA) 

Roukema 

Spence 

Myers 

Rudd 

Stangeland 

Nelson 

Sawyer 

Stump 

Nielson 

Schaefer 

Sundqulst 

O'Brien 

Schneider 

Tauke 

Oxiey 

Schroeder 

Taylor 

Packard 

Schulze 

Vucanovlch 

Parris 

Sensenbrenner 

Walker 

Paul 

Shaw 

Weber 

Petri 

Shumway 

Whitehurst 

Porter 

Shuster 

Whittaker 

Pritchard 

Simon 

Wolf 

Quillen 

Smith  (NE) 

Wortley 

Regula 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wylie 

Rinaldo 

Smith.  Denny 

Young  (AK) 

Robinson 

Smith.  Robert 

Young (FL) 

Rogers 

Snowe 

Zschau 

NOT  VOTING- 

-76 

Alexander 

Hall  (OH) 

Ritter 

Andrews  (NO 

Hance 

Roberts 

AuCoin 

Hartnett 

Rostenkowski 

Badham 

Heftel 

Savage 

Bedell 

Hillls 

Seiberllng 

Bliley 

Huckaby 

SIkorski 

Boggs 

Hughes 

Siljander 

Burton  (CA) 

Johnson 

Skeen 

Byron 

Kolter 

Smith  (lA) 

Chappell 

Kramer 

Solarz 

Coelho 

Lantos 

Solomon 

Coleman  (MO) 

Leach 

St  Germain 

Collins 

Lent 

Staggers 

Corcoran 

Lipinski 

Stenholm 

Crane.  Philip 

Long (LA) 

Synar 

de  la  Garza 

Lott 

Thomas  (CA) 

Dixon 

Lowery  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Dymally 

Marriott 

Weaver 

Eckart 

McCain 

Whitten 

English 

McCurdy 

Williams  (OH) 

Erlenl>om 

McKinney 

Wilson 

Foley 

Moakley 

Wlnn 

Porsythe 

Nichols 

Wise 

Prenzel 

Pashayan 

Wright 

Gore 

Pursell 

Gray 

Ridge 

D  1300 

Mr.  OILMAN  and  Mr.  HORTON 
changed  their  votes  from  'yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  RAY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1310 

WEATHERIZATION  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Conunittee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  275  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  275 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2615)  to  amend  the  Energy  Conservation  in 
Existing  Buildings  Act  of  1976  to  provide  for 
the  weatherization  of  the  remaining  eligible 
low-income  dwelling  units  throughout  the 
United  States,  to  create  additional  employ- 
ment in  weatherization-related  industries, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 


the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
meml)er  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
now  printed  In  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Frost)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Taylor),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  275 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2615,  the  Weather- 
ization and  Employment  Act  of  1983. 

The  rule  provides  1  hour  of  general 
debate  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  auid  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  makes  in 
order  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  adopted  by  the  committee 
which  is  now  printed  in  the  bill  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  rule  also  waives  points  of  order 
against  the  substitute  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause 
5(a)  of  rule  XXI  which  prohibits  ap- 
propriations in  a  legislative  bill. 

In  addition,  the  rule  provides  that 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  in  the  House  on  any  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute and  provides  for  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  coldest  winters  in 
history.  The  program  authorized  by 
H.R.  2615  would  provide  some  measure 
of  relief  to  low-income  households 
during  these  cold  months  by  providing 
assistance  in  the  weatherization  of 
their  homes  that  could  save  15  to  30 
percent  annually  in  energy  use  per 
household.  The  bill  provides  $500  mil- 
lion in  authorizations  for  the  low- 
income  weatherization  program  in 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  until  fiscal 
year  1994.  In  addition,  the  bill  requires 


the  Department  of  Energy  to  devise  a 
10-year  implementation  for  the  13  mil- 
lion eligible  low-income  households 
that  remain  to  be  weatherized  since 
the  start  of  the  program  in  1977. 
Without  such  a  stepped  up  weather- 
ization program,  it  is  estimated  that  it 
would  take  50  years  to  weatherize 
those  households,  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  requiring  DOE  to  address 
this  most  important  task  and  for  com- 
mitting the  Congress  to  continuing 
the  program  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  may  be 
some  controversy  as  to  the  size  of  the 
authorization  amounts  contained  in 
H.R.  2615, 1  should  note  that  this  is  an 
open  rule  and  will  be  subject  to  any 
germane  amendment.  I  commend  the 
bill  to  my  colleagues  and  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  rule. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  275 
is  an  open  rule  under  which  the  House 
will  consider  legislation  to  vastly  in- 
crease and  extend  the  authorization 
for  the  Energy  Department's  low- 
income  weatherization  program. 

The  bill  made  in  order  by  this  rule, 
H.R.  2615,  authorizes  $500  million  in 
fiscal  1984,  and  $500  million  in  fiscal 
1985,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  1986  through  1994. 

As  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  this  bill  is 
highly  controversial  because  it  is  a  10- 
year  authorization,  it  seeks  to  author- 
ize $1  billion  over  a  2-year  period,  and 
it  makes  substantial  changes  in  the  ex- 
isting law  without  benefit  of  legisla- 
tive hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  275,  the  substitute 
reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  now  printed  in 
the  bill  will  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  rule  includes  a  waiver  of  clause 
5(a)  of  rule  XXI,  waiving  points  of 
order  that  might  otherwise  lie  against 
consideration  of  the  conunittee  substi- 
tute, because  some  language  contained 
in  the  substitute  constitutes  an  appro- 
priation in  a  legislative  bill. 

The  rule  contains  the  usual  and  cus- 
tomary language  regarding  division  of 
the  time  for  general  debate,  regarding 
separate  votes  in  the  House  on  any 
amendments  that  may  have  been 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  regarding  the  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  over  6 
months  ago,  and  nothing  has  hap- 
pened that  makes  this  bill  any  better 
today  than  it  was  last  July.  During  our 
hearing,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill) 
urged  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
not  grant  a  rule  for  this  bill  because 
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its  1984  authorization  level  is  $200  mil- 
lion over  the  amount  contained  in  the 
first  budget  resolution  and  a  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  above  the  President's  1984 
request,  and  because  his  committee 
gave  the  the  bill  such  hasty  consider- 
ation that  it  failed  to  conduct  any  leg- 
islative hearings  that  might  have  an- 
swered a  host  of  questions  about 
whether  this  bill  duplicates  existing 
efforts  to  aid  the  low  income  in  need 
of  weatherization  for  their  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  not  oppose  this 
Rule,  but  the  Members  should  be 
aware  that  the  legislation  is  of  dubious 
nature  and  will  probably  not  live  to 
see  enactment  into  law.  In  this  regard, 
one  could  easily  argue  that  we  should 
simply  defeat  the  rule  and  save  our- 
selves the  time  this  bill  will  take  up. 

Since  this  is  the  first  rule  to  come  to 
the  floor  in  the  new  year,  however, 
and  since  it  is  an  open  rule,  I  shall  not 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

D  1320 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ottinger). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
for  granting  this  open  rule  on  what  is 
a  very  important  piece  of  legislation. 
This  bill  saves  money  for  the  Govern- 
ment because  it  allows  a  permanent 
weatherization  of  homes  for  low- 
income  people  for  whom  otherwise  we 
might  have  to  pay  eternally  for  low- 
income  energy  assistance. 

It  saves  substantial  amounts  of 
energy. 

It  provides  jobs  in  one  of  the  most 
economical  ways  that  the  Government 
has  devised. 

No  other  Federal  program  can  boast 
comparable  advantages  to  the  Nation 
in  all  of  these  aspects.  I  strongly  urge 
adoption  of  the  rule  and  adoption  of 
the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  did 
have  full  legislative  hearings  on  this 
bill  on  March  15.  1983. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  275  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  2615. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole    House    of    the    State    of    the 


Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  2615)  to  amend  the  Energy  Con- 
servation in  Existing  Buildings  Act  of 
1976  to  provide  for  the  weatherization 
of  the  remaining  eligible  low-income 
dwelling  units  throughout  the  United 
States,  to  create  additional  employ- 
ment in  weatherization-related  indus- 
tries, and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
Dixon  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Moorhead) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  bring  to  the  floor 
today,  with  great  pleasure,  the  Weath- 
erization and  Employment  Act  of  1983 
(H.R.  2615),  which  has  been  cospon- 
sored  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  more 
than  40  of  my  colleagues. 

The  bill  is  aimed  at  attacking  in  a 
long-term  way  one  of  the  most  punish- 
ing costs  with  which  low-income 
people  in  this  country  are  burdened: 
The  cost  of  heating  and  cooling  their 
homes.  As  this  winter's  record  cold 
weather  has  showTi  us,  the  poor  and 
elderly  are  particularly  susceptible  to 
the  life-threatening  situation  caused 
by  cold  weather,  higher  prices,  and 
fuel  shortages.  Almost  500  people  died 
during  the  record  December  cold 
weather,  many  of  them  elderly,  and 
similar  weather  is  predicted  for  this 
month.  Because  of  the  low  stocks  of 
heating  oil  going  into  this  winter,  resi- 
dents throughout  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  are  facing  significant  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  that  fuel.  These 
increases  come  on  top  of  more  than 
sixfold  increases  in  heating  costs  since 
the  Arab  oil  embargo. 

Since  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  natural 
gas  prices  have  increased  more  than 
fivefold. 

Shortages  and  price  increases  have  a 
disproportionately  disastrous  effect  on 
low-income  people.  We  know  that  low- 
income  households  spent  almost  six 
times  as  great  a  proportion  of  their 
income  for  energy  as  middle  and  upper 
income-  households  in  the  1980-81 
heating  and  cooling  seasons.  Overall, 
the  average  poor  household  in  this 
country  devotes  more  than  one-quar- 
ter of  its  income  to  home  energy 
needs. 

Because  low-income  families  have 
little  disposable  income,  they  usually 
cannot  afford  to  make  the  improve- 
ments in  their  homes  that  are  needed 
to  reduce  energy  needs  beyond  the 
economies  they  have  already  achieved 
by  reducing  their  comfort. 


H.R.  2615  is  intended  to  provide  nec- 
essary energy  conservation  improve- 
ments in  the  homes  of  these  low- 
income  people  that  can  permit  them 
to  save  up  to  30  percent  of  their  fuel 
bills  annually  over  the  life  of  the 
equipment,  which  is  usually  as  long  as 
20  years. 

Of  the  14  million  low-income  house- 
holds in  the  country,  the  DOE  weath- 
erization program  has  already  weath- 
erized  about  1  million  homes.  The  re- 
sults of  this  program  have  been  very 
impressive,  both  in  terms  of  energy 
savings  for  the  Nation  and  income  sav- 
ings for  low-income  people. 

The  DOE  weatherization  program 
has  provided  energy  savings  of  15  to  30 
percent  per  household  through  insula- 
tion and  other  energy-conservation 
measures. 

According  to  a  1981  study  by  the 
Consumer  Energy  Council,  weatheriza- 
tion results  in  average  savings  to  low- 
income  people  of  27  percent  in  their 
fuel  bills. 

The  low-income  weatherization  pro- 
gram delivers  energy  at  a  cost  per 
barrel  of  oil  equivalent  which  makes  it 
a  cheaper  way  to  expand  the  Nation's 
energy  resources  than  any  other  form 
of  energy  production.  According  to  the 
Consumer  Energy  Council,  the  low- 
income  weatherization  program  has 
produced  saved  energy  at  less  than 
half  the  cost  the  resident  would  pay 
for  oil,  electricity,  or  natural  gas. 

Apart  from  the  energy  savings,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has 
pointed  out,  this  is  one  of  the  most  ec- 
onomical and  effective  jobs  programs 
that  the  Government  has  devised. 

A  manpower  study  by  Oak  Ridge  As- 
sociated Universities  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  presented  before  my 
subcommittee,  shows  that  the  weath- 
erization program  produces  about 
5,200  jobs  onsile  and  in  related  manu- 
facturing for  each  100  million  Federal 
dollars  expended.  This  conservative  es- 
timate means  that  for  each  Federal 
dollar  expended,  this  program  is  pro- 
ducing at  least  one  and  a  half  times 
the  number  of  jobs  that  President 
Reagan  predicted  for  the  recently  en- 
acted highway  jobs  bill.  Based  on  this 
estimate,  the  $500  million  authoriza- 
tion proposed  for  fiscal  year  1985 
could  produce  26,000  jobs  directly. 

In  addition,  weatherization  provides 
a  unique  economic  stimulus  that  pro- 
duces additional  jobs.  As  weatheriza- 
tion reduces  the  amount  that  low- 
income  households  must  spend  on 
energy,  it  frees  up  additional  dispos- 
able income  to  be  spent  on  other 
goods. 

According  to  testimony  received 
before  my  subcommittee  from  Dr. 
Leonard  Rodberg  of  Queens  College  in 
New  York,  a  full-scale  weatherization 
program,  as  envisioned  in  H.R.  2615, 
would,  through  the  respending  of  ac- 
cumulated energy  savings  by  consum- 
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ers,  result  in  an  additional  five  jobs  for 
every  direct  job  created  over  the  20- 
year  life  of  the  conservation  invest- 
ment. 

This  legislation  would  authorize 
$500  million  annually  for  the  weather- 
ization program  in  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985.  The  bill  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  to  develop  a  plan  to 
weatherize  the  remaining  eligible  low- 
income  homes,  estimated  at  13  million, 
over  a  10-year  period,  for  fiscal  year 
1985  through  fiscal  year  1994. 

Congress  has  already  committed  the 
Nation  to  helping  low-income  persons 
pay  their  ever-rising  fuel  bills  through 
the  low-energy-assistance  program. 
The  bill  for  that  program  is  approach- 
ing $2  billion  this  year.  It  would  seem 
only  logical  for  the  Nation  to  make 
permanent  reductions  in  these  house- 
holds' energy  use  through  energy  con- 
servation, rather  than  continuing  to 
pay  only  for  energy  that  is  often 
wasted  up  the  chimney. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
small  amount  that  is  permitted  to  be 
diverted  from  the  low-income  energy 
assistance  program  for  weatherization 
would  be  nowhere  near  adequate  to  do 
this  job,  though  that  is  what  the  mi- 
nority has  contended. 

D  1330 

There  would  be  no  delivery  mecha- 
nism and  the  amounts  involved  are 
just  totally,  grossly  inadequate  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  weatherization  need. 

In  addition,  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
will  reap  the  benefit  of  decreased  de- 
pendence on  foreign  fuel  supplies 
through  this  program.  If  all  13  million 
eligible  homes  in  the  Nation  are 
weatherized,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
savings  in  fuel  costs  would  be  approxi- 
mately 65  million  barrels  of  oil  annual- 
ly, and  this  translates  into  a  dollar 
savings  of  about  $3.3  billion  annually 
based  on  the  delivered  cost  of  energy 
to  residents. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  there  is  no 
way  of  knowing  the  exact  cost  of  this 
program  because  no  one  has  done  a 
thorough  study  of  how  many  houses 
exactly  need  the  weatherization  help 
and  how  many  are  already  covered 
under  other  public  housing  and  utility 
programs  or  are  in  such  a  state  of  dis- 
repair that  it  would  be  impractical  to 
weatherize  them. 

That  is  why  we  have  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  in  this  bill  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  identifying  how  many 
homes  are  in  need  of  Federal  help  for 
weatherization,  what  rate  of  weather- 
ization is  possible,  and  what  the  costs 
will  be. 

We  then  direct  the  Secretary  to 
identify  in  the  budget  request  how 
much  Federal  funding  would  be  neces- 
sary annually  to  carry  out  this  plan. 

Congress,  of  course,  will  have  to 
decide  on  how  much  to  appropriate  for 
this  program  on  an  annual  basis. 


Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  2615  has  been 
endorsed  by  a  wide  variety  of  organiza- 
tions including  the  United  Methodist 
Church— Board  of  Church  and  Socie- 
ty, the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  the  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Scientists,  and  virtually  all  of  the 
national  environmental  organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  saves  lives,  it 
saves  money,  and  it  saves  energy.  It 
provides  jobs.  No  other  Federal  pro- 
gram can  boast  comparable  advan- 
tages to  the  Nation  and  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
2615,  the  Weatherization  and  Employ- 
ment Act,  would  expand  the  existing 
low-income  weatherization  program 
operated  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  would  authorize  funding 
over  the  next  10  years  to  weatherize 
the  remaining  low-income  homes  in 
this  country  that  have  yet  not  re- 
ceived weatherization  assistance.  In 
addition,  this  bill  would  provide  new 
jobs,  and  job  training  would  be  offered 
to  prepare  weatherization  workers  to 
work  in  the  energy  conservation  indus- 
try. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  low-income  per- 
sons in  this  country  have  been  forced 
to  spend  increasing  proportions  of 
their  income  on  energy— sometimes  as 
high  as  40  percent.  In  addition,  rising 
energy  costs  have  substantially  re- 
duced the  real  purchasing  power  of 
low-income  individuals,  particularly 
the  elderly  and  handicapped,  and  as  a 
result,  these  persons  have  been  unable 
to  make  the  necessary  energy  conser- 
vation investments  in  their  homes. 

Congress  has,  over  the  years,  recog- 
nized the  need  to  assist  low-income  in- 
dividuals in  this  area.  During  the 
1960's  and  1970's,  we  in  the  Congress 
authorized,  under  the  poverty  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  community 
services  administration,  projects  that 
would  help  low-income  persons 
throughout  the  country  to  weatherize 
their  homes.  During  the  late  1970's, 
the  authority  and  funding  for  this 
program  was  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  (DOE).  A  signifi- 
cant number  of  community  action  pov- 
erty agencies  continued,  however,  to 
be  actively  involved  in  operating 
weatherization  projects. 

During  the  1960's  and  1970's,  over  1 
million  individuals  received  assistance 
under  the  weatherization  programs. 
We  are  here  again  today,  however,  be- 
cause we  know  that  our  job  has  not 
been  completed.  Thousands  of  low- 
income  households  still  live  in  dwell- 
ings which  have  little  or  no  insulation 
and  are  in  need  of  improvements  to  in- 
efficient heating  systems.  H.R.  2615 
would  authorize  sufficient  funding 
over  the  next  decade  to  weatherize 
these  remaining  homes. 


In  addition,  this  bill  will  provide  a 
unique  economic  stimulus  that  creates 
additional  jobs  in  this  country.  A 
recent  Department  of  Energy  study 
showed  that  the  current  weatheriza- 
tion program  produces  about  5,200 
jobs  on-site  and  in  related  manufactur- 
ing for  each  $100  million  expended  in 
federal  dollars.  According  to  another 
estimate,  a  full-scale  weatherization 
program,  as  outlined  in  H.R.  2615, 
would  create  approximately  66,000 
jobs  annually.  H.R.  2615  would  also 
provide  training  in  a  very  labor-inten- 
sive industry.  The  bill  would  require 
States  to  include  a  training  program 
with  their  State  weatherization  plan 
and  would  provide  significant  funding 
for  this  purpose. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  make  changes 
aimed  at  increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  the  existing  program.  H.R.  2615 
would  require  State  agencies  to  coordi- 
nate the  weatherization  program  with 
the  low-income  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram through  exchanging  lists  of  re- 
cipients, and  would  give  low-income 
energy  assistance  recipients  second 
priority  for  weatherization  assistance 
after  the  existing  priority  for  elderly 
and  handicapped  persons. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  vote  for 
H.R.  2615.  We  must  all  recognize  the 
fact  that  without  an  expanded  Federal 
weatherization  assistance  program, 
there  will  be  an  ever  increasing  need 
on  the  part  of  the  elderly  and  low- 
income  persons  for  energy  assistance 
to  help  pay  high  energy  bills.  The 
weatherization  program  has  and  will 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive methods  of  reducing  the  consump- 
tion of  residential  energy  while  easing 
the  burden  placed  on  low-income  per- 
sons if  we  are  all  committed  to  this 
goal. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  and  I  thank  him  also  for  his 
help  and  his  excellent  "Dear  Col- 
league" to  the  other  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
the  strongest  possible  support  of  the 
Weatherization  and  Employment  Act 
of  1983  and  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  bill's  sponsor  and  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger). 

It  is  ironic  that  this  bill  should  come 
to  the  floor  only  days  after  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  indicated  his 
intention  to  retire  from  this  body. 
There  has  been  no  Member  of  this 
Congress  that  has  been  more  knowl- 
edgeable about  energy  questions  and 
has  made  a  more  substantive  impact  to 
the  national  debate  over  energy  policy 
than  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  shall  regard  his  absence  from  the 
Congress  as  a  very  personal  loss.  I 
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know  his  voice  will  be  deeply  missed 
by  this  body  and  by  the  Nation. 

This  legislation  will  reduce  the 
impact  of  high  energy  prices  on  our 
poorest  citizens  while  simultaneously 
reducing  the  flow  of  Federal  funds  for 
low-income   energy   assistance.   Home 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support, 
and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5Vi  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the 
House,  I  rise  to  urge  a    "no"  vote  on 


furnaces  and  burners,  may  benefit  a 
few  households  greatly.  But  could 
result  in  fewer  residences  receiving 
any  assistance.  The  cap  is  set  too  high 
to  insure  as  many  households  as  possi- 
ble getting  rudimentary  assistance. 
Further,  dramatically  expanding  the 
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I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Ottinger  and 
my  other  distinguished  colleagues  who 
support  this  measure  for  their  resolve 
in  the  area  of  energy  conservation.  In 
the  face  of  efforts  to  deemphasize  con- 
servation as  an  energy  saving  strategy. 
I  am  proud  to  stand  here  today  and 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  Weatherization  and  Employ- 
ment Act.  H.R.  2615.  which  is  before 
the  House  today. 

This  legislation,  if  enacted,  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  develop  a 
10-year  plan  to  weatherize  the  remain- 


my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  H.R. 
2615. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine.  (Ms. 
Snowe). 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
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know  his  voice  will  be  deeply  missed 
by  this  body  and  by  the  Nation. 

This  legislation  will  reduce  the 
impact  of  high  energy  prices  on  our 
poorest  citizens  while  simultaneously 
reducing  the  flow  of  Federal  funds  for 
low-income  energy  assistance.  Home 
heating  and  cooling  costs  have  a  dis- 
proportionate impact  upon  low-income 
people  in  our  country.  Low-income 
households  spend  up  to  25  percent  of 
their  income  on  home  energy  costs. 
This  is  because  the  homes  they  live  in 
are  not  adequately  weatherized. 

To  address  this  problem,  we  have 
provided  a  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance program  which  now  spends  $2 
billion  a  year  to  help  one-third  of  the 
Nations  low-income  individuals  pay 
about  one-third  of  their  energy  bills. 

We  also  fund  a  low-income  weather- 
ization  program. 

The  existing  weatherization  pro- 
gram has  proven  to  be,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  noted,  a 
high-yield  investment  for  the  Nation 
because  it  permanently  reduces  the 
energy  needs  of  low-income  Ameri- 
cans. 

Installation  of  conser\'ation  meas- 
ures has  already  helped  1  million  low- 
income  households  reduce  their 
energy  consumption  by  up  to  30  per- 
cent. This  not  only  helps  insulate 
these  homes  against  escaping  energy, 
but  helps  insulate  the  taxpayer  from 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  in 
energy  assistance  for  wasted  energy. 
Unfortunately,  under  the  existing  pro- 
gram, it  will  take  50  years  to  insulate 
all  of  the  eligible  dwellings.  The  legis- 
lation before  us  seeks  to  weatherize 
the  remaining  13  million  low-income 
residences  in  the  next  10  years. 

In  my  State  of  Michigan,  the  last  2 
months  of  recordbreaking  cold  weath- 
er will  strain  energy  assistance  agen- 
cies beyond  their  capability.  If  Michi- 
gan's low-income  residences  had  been 
previously  weatherized.  it  would  have 
provided  better  protection,  both  from 
the  weather  and  from  the  inadequa- 
cies of  our  energy  assistance  program. 

In  addition  to  helping  low-income 
Americans  and  reducing  future  Feder- 
al expenditures,  this  legislation  makes 
sense  in  terms  of  national  energy 
policy.  Investments  in  this  program 
will  displace  a  barrel  of  imported  oil  at 
a  cost  of  only  $10  per  barrel.  I  l)elieve 
that  it  is  important  to  understand  that 
the  program  before  us  right  now  is 
probably  the  most  cost-effective 
energy  program  in  the  entire  Federal 
budget. 

In  supporting  the  Weatherization 
and  Employment  Act  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  compassion.  We 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  fiscal 
responsibility.  And  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  a  program  that  will 
contribute  to  our  Nation's  energy  secu- 
rity. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  measure. 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support, 
and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  5  Mi  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the 
House.  I  rise  to  urge  a  'no"  vote  on 
this  bill.  H.R.  2615  would  irresponsibly 
expand  and  accelerate  existing  weath- 
erization programs  for  low-income 
dwellings.  If  enacted,  this  bill  would 
not  only  appropriate  $1  billion  for 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.  but  would 
also  authorize  whatever  funds  are  nec- 
essary for  complete  weatherization  of 
the  remaining  13  million  eligible 
households  within  the  next  11  years. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  this  bill  would  increase 
Federal  Government  spending  by 
$28.5  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  never  escape 
our  collective  responsibility  for  con- 
trolling the  Federal  deficit.  The  deficit 
already  requires  maissive  Federal  bor- 
rowing and  threatens  to  raise  interest 
rates  and  derail  our  Nation's  economic 
recovery.  The  deficit  must  be  reduced, 
not  through  the  imposition  of  addi- 
tional taxes,  but  throufch  responsible 
management  of  Federal  spending. 
This  bill  would  add  over  $28  billion  to 
an  already  excessive  Federal  debt. 

Exercising  fiscal  restraint  by  voting 
against  this  legislation  is  not  a  vote 
against  weatherization  of  low-income 
dwellings.  This  bill  duplicates  existing 
weatherization  programs.  $468  million 
has  already  been  appropriated  for  low- 
income  weatherization  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  Congress  has  appropriated  $190 
million  for  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's low-income  weatherization  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1984.  In  addition, 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  low-income  energy  assistance 
block  grant  permits  the  States  to  use 
up  to  15  percent  of  the  funds  available 
under  the  block  grant  for  low-income 
weatherization.  The  HHS  block  grant 
is  totally  independent  of  this  bill  and 
makes  available  $278  million  to  the 
States  for  low-income  weatherization 
in  fiscal  year  1984.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  since  the  inception  of  the 
HHS  block  grant  program.  States  have 
never  used  the  full  amount  of  avail- 
able low-income  weatherization  funds 
for  weatherization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  also 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  current 
State  weatherization  programs.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  has  criti- 
cized the  existing  DOE  low-income 
weatherization  program  for  inad- 
equate financial  and  program  manage- 
ment. This  bill  would  make  the  pro- 
gram worse,  not  better. 

H.R.  2615  would  raise  the  maximum 
expenditure  per  household  and  elimi- 
nate all  ceilings  on  labor,  materials, 
and  repair  costs.  Raising  the  maxi- 
mum expenditure  per  household  to 
$2,000  and  expanding  the  list  of  eligi- 
ble equipment  to  include  replacement 


furnaces  and  burners,  may  benefit  a 
few  households  greatly.  But  could 
result  in  fewer  residences  receiving 
any  assistance.  The  cap  is  set  too  high 
to  insure  as  many  households  as  possi- 
ble getting  rudimentary  assistance. 

Further,  dramatically  expanding  the 
weatherization  program,  eliminating 
the  maximum  expenditure  per  house- 
hold to  a  level  100-percent  above  the 
average  expenditure  per  household  re- 
ported by  DOE  in  fiscal  year  1982.  and 
increasing  restrictions  on  labor,  mate- 
rials, and  repair  costs,  is  an  open  invi- 
tation to  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 

Insufficient  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  substance  of  this  legisla- 
tion. We  have  held  hearings  on  weath- 
erization. but  this  bill  has  never  been 
the  subject  of  legislative  hearings. 
Members  of  Congress  have  not  re- 
viewed such  fundamental  matters  as 
whether  the  ceilings  on  labor,  materi- 
als, and  repair  costs  should  be  elimi- 
nated. Also,  several  critical  issues  must 
be  addressed  before  expanding  exist- 
ing weatherization  programs  to  the 
extent  mandated  by  this  bill.  It  is  irre- 
sponsible to  make  budgetary  decisions 
concerning  weatherization  without 
first  considering  whether  and  to  what 
extent  moneys  recovered  from  the  oil 
overcharge  cases  will  be  available  and 
should  be  used  for  weatherization. 
Members  of  Congress  should  review 
the  State  allocations  formula  to  insure 
adequate  funding  to  States  with  a 
high  percentage  of  low-income  homes 
using  high-cost  natural  gas.  The  rela- 
tionship l)etween  the  DOE  weatheriza- 
tion program  and  the  HHS  energy  as- 
sistance block  grant  and  new  employ- 
ment training  legislation  must  be 
weighed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  ill- 
advised  in  light  of  our  current  econom- 
ic recovery  and  already  excessive  na- 
tional debt.  We  should  be  wrestling 
with  how  to  control  spending,  not  en- 
acting legislation  which  will  increase 
Goverrunent  spending  by  over  $28  bil- 
lion. Proponents  of  this  bill  would 
have  us  believe  that  this  bill  would 
create  new  jobs.  At  an  expenditure  of 
almost  $60,000  per  job.  this  is  not  sur- 
prising. Unfortunately,  these  jobs 
would  be  dependent  upon  continued 
Government  spending  and  would  come 
at  the  cost  of  sustained  economic 
growth.  This  bill  can  only  result  in  in- 
flationary budget  deficits,  high  inter- 
est rates,  and  a  hamstrung  economy. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Members  of  the  House.  I  urge  you 
to  vote  "no"  on  this  bill. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2615.  the 
Weatherization  and  Employment  Act 
of  1983. 


I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Ottinger  and 
my  other  distinguished  colleagues  who 
support  this  measure  for  their  resolve 
in  the  area  of  energy  conservation.  In 
the  face  of  efforts  to  deemphasize  con- 
servation as  an  energy  saving  strategy, 
I  am  proud  to  stand  here  today  and 
speak  in  support  of  a  Federal  program 
to  save  energy  that  works. 

Coming  from  the  Northeast  which 
as  a  region  is  a  net  importer  of  energy 
and  experiences  longer  and  colder  win- 
ters than  most  parts  of  the  country.  I 
can  attest  to  the  value  of  weatherizing 
homes  as  an  energy  and  cost  savings 
measure,  particularly  to  our  lower 
income  homeowners.  The  existing  De- 
partment of  Energy  low-income 
weatherization  program  has  achieved 
a  high  degree  of  success  in  my  home 
State  of  Vermont.  The  latest  Vermont 
statistics  show  a  27-percent  savings  in 
home  heating  costs  to  participants  in 
the  program.  Given  the  income  level 
of  the  program  participants  this  re- 
lates into  rather  significant  savings, 
not  to  mention  the  extra  bonus  of 
winter  comfort.  I  am  also  happy  to 
report  that  the  Vermont  program  has 
logged  a  greater  than  90  percent  satis- 
faction rate  among  recipients— not  a 
bad  batting  average  for  a  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

But.  a  program  such  as  this  carmot 
rest  on  its  laurels.  In  Vermont,  alone. 
70  percent  of  the  eligible  homes  still 
need  to  be  weatherized.  At  the  present 
funding  levels,  it  would  take  an  addi- 
tional 20  years  to  complete  this  task. 
The  projections  for  completing  all  the 
eligible  homes  in  the  country  at  cur- 
rent levels  of  funding  are  as  high  as  50 
years.  I  see  these  time  schedules  as  un- 
acceptable, especially  when  you  con- 
sider the  energy  and  cost  savings  to  a 
genuinely  needy  segment  of  our  socie- 
ty. 

This  distinguished  body  has  in  the 
past  demonstrated  its  commitment  to 
energy  conservation  and  assisting 
those  most  affected  by  rising  energy 
costs  by  continuing  to  fund  this  pro- 
gram in  spite  of  attempts  to  eliminate 
it.  I  call  on  you  today  to  renew  this 
commitment  and  to  accelerate  the 
benefits  of  this  program  by  adopting 
in  total  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

In  the  quest  to  reduce  our  Nation's 
dependence  on  imported  energy  and  to 
use  wisely  and  efficiently  our  own 
energy  resources,  the  weatherization 
program  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. From  the  national  benefit  of 
saving  energy  to  the  individual  bene- 
fits of  reduced  heating  bills  and  em- 
ployment opportunities,  this  is  a  pro- 
gram that  works  and  works  well.  We 
should  be  proud  of  our  success  and 
give  this  initiative  our  full  blessings 
and  support. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mrs.  Schneider). 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  Weatherization  and  Employ- 
ment Act,  H.R.  2615,  which  is  before 
the  House  today. 

This  legislation,  if  enacted,  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  develop  a 
10-year  plan  to  weatherize  the  remain- 
ing low-income  homes  in  this  country. 
Only  1  million  of  these  low-income 
households  have  already  been  weath- 
erized. There  are  13  million  low- 
income  homes  which  need  this  service. 
This  is  not  a  giveaway  program.  In 
contrast,  it  is  a  highly  cost-effective 
program  benefiting  our  citizens  and 
our  country.  Evidence  indicates  that 
low-income  households  spend  up  to  six 
times  as  great  a  proportion  of  their 
income  for  their  energy  needs  as 
middle  and  upper  income  households. 
If  this  program  can  help  produce  sig- 
nificant savings  in  the  fuel  bills  for 
low-income  families  we  can  help 
reduce  our  Nation's  welfare  burden.  At 
the  least,  these  cost-effective  strate- 
gies will  enable  low-income  families  to 
have  extra  funds  to  allocate  to  other 
critical  needs  and  will  help  reduce  un- 
necessary deaths  due  to  hypothermia 
and  heat  stress.  This  program  is  criti- 
cal to  assist  low-income  citizens  and 
citizens  on  fixed  incomes  since  they 
cannot  afford  the  costly  up  front  ex- 
penditures required  for  weatherization 
and  cannot  obtain  the  necessary 
credit.  Thus,  the  problem  will  perpet- 
uate itself  unless  Congress  acts  to  help 
eliminate  this  deplorable  situation. 

Each  year  weatherization  saves  15  to 
30  percent  in  energy  use  per  house- 
hold. We  could  save  the  equivalent  of 
65  million  barrels  of  oil  annually  if 
this  legislation  is  enacted  and  all  13 
million  low-income  homes  are  weath- 
erized. Enacting  this  program  would 
mean  a  savings  of  about  $3.3  billion  in 
fuel  assistance  that  would  otherwise 
be  unnecessary. 

This  program  also  makes  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  overcoming  the 
unemployment  problem  in  this  coun- 
try. The  weatherization  program  alone 
would  create  an  estimated  25,000  jobs 
annually— this  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  additional  jobs  tliat  would 
be  created  indirectly.  This  is  68  per- 
cent more  jobs  than  estimated  to  be 
produced  by  the  recently  enacted 
highway  jobs  bill. 

In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  alone, 
we  are  currently  weatherizing  1,500 
low-income  homes  annually.  Under 
this  program  we  would  be  able  to 
weatherize  twice  as  many  homes  each 
year.  This  program  would  help  make  a 
significant  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  life  for  many  Rhode  Islanders. 

In  summary  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  this  bill  can  save  the  country 
energy  at  half  the  cost  of  buying  new 
energy  supplies  and  create  jobs  at  a 
cost  significantly  lower  than  any  other 
program.  This  bill  represents  a  wise 
fiscal  investment  with  significant 
short-  and  long-term  paybacks.  I  urge 


my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  H.R. 
2615. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine,  (Ms. 
Snowe). 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2615,  the  Weatherization  and 
Employment  Act.  Debating  this  bill  in 
January  when  most  of  the  country  is 
experiencing  record  low  temperatures 
reminds  us  all  of  the  discomfort  ex- 
treme cold  presents,  both  physically 
and  financially.  This  lends  a  sense  of 
immediacy  that  may  have  been  lack- 
ing had  we  taken  up  H.R.  2615  last 
May  when  it  was  reported  from  com- 
mittee. 

The  legislation  before  us  expresses 
the  strongest  Federal  commitment  to 
date  for  weatherizing  this  country's 
homes  and  apartments.  Since  its  in- 
ception in  1977,  the  program  has 
weatherized  approximately  1  million 
homes  out  of  an  estimated  income  eli- 
gible 14  million  units.  By  directing  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  draw  up  a 
plan  for  weatherizing  the  remaining 
13  million  units  and  authorizing  the 
funding  to  do  so,  we  are  accelerating  a 
procedure  that  would  take  an  addi- 
tional 50  years  at  the  present  rate  of 
funding. 

In  so  doing,  we  are  making  a  perma- 
nent improvement  in  energy  conserva- 
tion. Weatherization  is  estimated  to 
cut  annual  home  energy  bills  by  15  to 
30  percent,  and  unlike  fuel  assistance, 
which  I  also  support,  a  one-time  ex- 
penditure for  weatherization  pays 
back  year  after  year.  Weatherization  is 
one  of  the  few  Government  programs 
that  actually  reduce  the  need  for 
spending  other  Goverrunent  funds. 
Since  the  Federal  Government  is  al- 
ready paying  for  a  sizable  amount  of 
wasted  fuel  through  low  income 
energy  assistance,  I  believe  it  is  in  our 
best  long-term  financial  interest  to 
complete  the  weatherization  program 
in  this  century. 

Although  energy  conservation  does 
not  command  the  attention  it  did  a 
few  years  ago,  this  legislation  will 
reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil, 
an  important  factor  in  Maine  and  New 
England  in  general.  Equally  signifi- 
cant is  the  creation  of  an  estimated 
50,000  new  jobs  annually  through  the 
manufacture  and  installation  of 
weatherization  materials.  H.R.  2615 
also  allows  State  agencies  the  flexible 
necessary  to  encourage  new  energy 
conservation  techniques. 

While  I  have  the  floor,  I  would  also 
like  to  comment  on  the  significance  of 
weatherization  to  the  State  of  Maine, 
one  of  the  coldest  States  in  the  coun- 
try. Maine's  program  stated  in  1974. 
and  predated  the  Federal  program  by 
3  years.  Through  its  outreach  efforts 
and  in  conjunction  with  its  low-income 
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energy  assistance  program.  Maine  has 
been  able  to  weatherize  over  25.000 
homes  over  the  past  6  years  at  an  av- 
erage cost  of  about  $925  per  unit.  Still, 
demand  exceeds  available  funding,  and 
State  officials  estimate  a  waiting  list 
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homes  over  the  last  5  years.  That  is 
good,  but  with  13  million  other  low- 
income  homes  still  without  weather- 
ization. we  have  got  to  intensify  our 
efforts.  The  families  living  in  these 
homes  carmot  wait  half  a  century  for 


income  for  allocation  to  other  critical 
needs  such  as  food  and  rent. 

This  bill  would  also  have  an  impact 
in  encouraging  employment  in  weath- 
erization and  related  industries.  The 
weatherization    program    alone    pro- 
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intervention.  As  I  stand  here  today, 
my  district  office  is  receiving  dozens  of 
calls  as  a  result  of  escalating  utility 
bills  that  have  recently  been  mailed 
out  by  our  local  gas  and  electric  com- 
panies. 

Contrary  to  charges  of  budget  bust- 
ing,  this  legislation   would   result   in 


States  that  have  demonstrated  excel- 
lent performance.  Second,  it  would 
permit  the  replacement  of  inefficient 
heating  systems,  which,  in  combina- 
tion with  insulation,  have  been  shown 
to  yield  energy  savings  of  40  percent. 
Third,  it  would  require  State  agencies 
to  coordinate  the  weatherization  pro- 


And  very  frankly,  by  any  definition  I 
know,  it  is  also  the  conservative  thing 
to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  supi>ort  of 
H.R.  2616.  the  Weatherization  and 
Employment  Act  of  1983.  Passage  of 
this  bill  today  will  reaffirm  the  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
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energy  assistance  program.  Maine  has 
been  able  to  weatherize  over  25.000 
homes  over  the  past  6  years  at  an  av- 
erage cost  of  about  $925  per  unit.  Still, 
demand  exceeds  available  funding,  and 
State  officials  estimate  a  waiting  list 
of  26.000  households  who  are  actively 
seeking  funding  for  weatherization. 
This  amount  does  not  include  others 
who  may  be  eligible  but  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  have  not  applied  to 
the  program. 

I  will  not  deny  that  this  legislation  is 
expensive.  Yet  I  feel  it  would  be  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish  to  overlook  the 
most  cost  effective  means  of  saving 
energy  year  after  year.  Therefore.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
weatherization  program  by  voting  for 
H.R.  2615. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  (Mr.  Pish). 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  (Mr.  Boehlert). 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  bill  which,  in  addition  to  a 
weatherization  bill,  is  an  important 
jobs  bill  at  a  time  when  America  needs 
more  jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  H.R.  2615. 
the  Weatherization  and  Employment 
Act  of  1983.  We  need  this  legislation  to 
speed  our  progress  toward  an  essential 
humanitarian  goal— the  protection  of 
low-income  families  from  the  cold— 
and  to  put  more  Americans  back  to 
work. 

This  winter,  already  one  of  the  cold- 
est on  record,  should  draw  our  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  insuring  that 
everyone  has  adequate  heat.  Frigid 
temperatures  have  compounded  the 
problems  of  the  Northeast,  which  has 
been  chronically  beset  by  high  energy 
costs,  older,  less  energy-efficient  hous- 
ing, and  growing  numbers  of  low- 
income  families. 

Helping  low-income  families  pay 
their  monthly  heating  bills  is  one  way 
of  solving  the  problem.  But  the  cost  of 
this  program  is  adding  up— with 
month  after  month  of  more  and 
higher  energy  costs.  We  need  a  perma- 
nent reduction  in  annual  heating 
costs.  And  the  ability  to  make  a  per- 
manent reduction— one  of  up  to  30 
percent— is  now  before  us.  Clearly,  this 
is  an  investment  in  the  quality  and  af- 
fordability  of  housing. 

And  by  keeping  us  from  paying  for 
wasted  heat,  it  will  also  save  us  an  esti- 
mated $3.3  billion  annually  in  fuel 
costs,  thereby  reducing  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil. 

Through  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's current  program,  we  have  been 
able  to  insulate  1  million  low-income 
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homes  over  the  last  5  years.  That  is 
good,  but  with  13  million  other  low- 
income  homes  still  without  weather- 
ization. we  have  got  to  intensify  our 
efforts.  The  families  living  in  these 
homes  cannot  wait  half  a  century  for 
this  vital  economic  and  physical  relief. 
H.R.  2615  would  shorten  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  this  pro- 
gram from  at  least  50  to  just  10  years. 
And  since  an  accelerated  effort  re- 
quires more  workers.  H.R.  2615  will 
provide  jobs— 5.200  of  them  for  every 
$100  million  in  Federal  dollars.  That  is 
68  percent  more  jobs  for  the  dollar 
than  the  recently  enacted  highway 
jobs  bill. 

We  have  already  demonstrated  our 
commitment  to  the  weatherization 
project  over  the  last  3  years.  By  sup- 
porting this  bill,  we  can  show  we  are 
serious  about  completing  it  quickly 
and  economically. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
2615. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not 
even  take  the  full  time  my  colleague 
from  California  so  generously  allotted. 
I  am  pleased  to  support  the  Weather- 
ization and  Employment  Act  before 
the  House  today.  This  bill  would 
expand  the  existing  Department  of 
Energy  low-income  weatherization 
program  and  accelerate  the  process  of 
weatherizing  low-income  households. 

Since  1977  this  program  has  weath- 
erized  1  million  homes,  but  there  are 
13  million  low-income  homes  still  to  be 
weatherized.  At  the  present  rate  of 
funding  it  will  take  at  least  a  half  cen- 
tury to  weatherize  them  all.  Each 
year,  the  Federal  Government  funds 
nearly  $2  billion  for  the  low-income 
home  energy  assistance  program 
(LIHEAP).  This  annual  drain  on  the 
Treasury  would  be  reduced  to  the 
extent  weatherization,  a  one-time  in- 
vestment, saves  an  estimated  15  to  30 
percent  annually  in  energy  use  per 
household.  Looked  at  another  way.  by 
installing  insulation  and  other  energy- 
saving  improvements  in  all  13  million 
households  still  unweatherized,  the 
savings  in  fuel  costs  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  $3.3  billion  annually. 

This  program  should  be  of  particular 
interest  to  my  colleagues  from  the 
Northeastern  and  Midwestern  States 
who  collectively  have  the  highest 
household  energy  costs  in  the  country. 
Each  of  these  18  States  are  net  energy 
importers— that  is.  they  consume 
much  more  fuel  in  the  form  of  natural 
gas.  petroleum,  and  coal  than  they 
produce.  In  addition,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  our  States  are  home  to  grow- 
ing numbers  of  low-income  families, 
contain  the  bulk  of  the  Nation's  older 
energy-inefficient  housing,  and  bear 
the  brunt  of  harsh  winter  weather. 

This  is  not  a  Federal  handout.  It  is  a 
highly  cost  effective  program  that  pro- 
duces significant  savings  in  fuel  bills 
for  low-income  families,  thereby  free- 
ing up  a  larger  proportion  of  their 


income  for  allocation  to  other  critical 
needs  such  as  food  and  rent. 

This  bill  would  also  have  an  impact 
in  encouraging  employment  in  weath- 
erization and  related  industries.  The 
weatherization  program  alone  pro- 
duces 5,200  jobs  per  100  million  Feder- 
al dollars  spent.  Based  on  a  survey  of 
actual  manpower  use  in  the  DOE  pro- 
gram, weatherization  produces  about 
68  percent  more  jobs  per  Federal 
dollar  expended  than  the  recently  en- 
acted highway  program,  financed  by 
the  5-cent  gasoline  tax. 

Weatherization  has  strong  support 
from  a  wide  range  number  of  groups 
representing  senior  citizens,  local  gov- 
ernments, consumers,  and  environ- 
mentalists. I  cannot  emphasize  enough 
the  far-reaching,  positive  effects  of 
this  program.  It  represents  a  wise 
fiscal  investment,  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  it  their  support. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  McNulty). 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  I  urge  its  passage. 

The  bill  simultaneously  generates 
jol)s,  makes  a  humane  response  to  the 
needs  of  the  unblessed,  and  adds  a  tool 
to  the  arsenal  we  have  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  critical  question  of  the 
consumption  of  oil  in  our  society. 

This  Chamber,  and  I  am  not  exempt 
from  the  charge,  tends  to  deal  some- 
what too  much,  I  think,  with  cosmic 
issues  when  in  fact  we  should  be  deal- 
ing with  what  Senator  Magnuson  used 
to  call  kitchen  work. 

I  view  this  bill  today  as  that  type  of 
enterprise;  the  homely,  dirty-knuckle 
kinds  of  things  that  a  society  with  any 
sense  of  oneness  will  address  and  ad- 
dress affirmatively. 

While  you  may  be  concerned  why 
southern,  eastern  Arizona  would  have 
an  Interest  in  the  bill  it  is  quite  simply 
the  case  that  all  America  and  especial- 
ly the  poorest  of  our  citizens  are 
simply  plagued  by  all  the  utility  costs 
that  affect  their  lives. 
I  thank  the  Chairman. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Ms.  Kaptur). 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2615,  the  Weatherization  and 
Employment  Act  of  1983.  Weatheriza- 
tion is  one  of  the  few  social  programs 
that  can  provide  significant  long-term 
assistance  to  needy  families  with  a 
one-time  Federal  expenditure.  With 
rapidly  rising  home-heating  costs, 
many  familes  are  being  forced  each 
winter  to  choose  between  heating  and 
eating.  Their  desperate  situation  is 
one  which  cries  out  for  Government 


intervention.  As  I  stand  here  today, 
my  district  office  is  receiving  dozens  of 
calls  as  a  result  of  escalating  utility 
bills  that  have  recently  been  mailed 
out  by  our  local  gas  and  electric  com- 
panies. 

Contrary  to  charges  of  budget  bust- 
ing, this  legislation  would  result  in 
permanent  savings  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  improving  energy  conser- 
vations in  low-income  households,  and 
thereby  substantially  reducing  the 
need  to  subsidize  their  annual  fuel 
bills.  The  question  should  not  be,  can 
we  afford  this  bill,  but  rather,  can  we 
afford  not  to  have  it.  Weatherization 
will  make  people  more  independent, 
not  more  dependent. 

Energy  conservation  is  not  only  a 
key  component  for  holding  down 
prices  for  low-income  Americans,  but 
also  a  key  component  of  the  Nation's 
energy  future. 

The  energy  savings  which  would  be 
created  by  H.R.  2615  are  astronomical. 
Weatherizing  the  homes  of  needy 
Americans  would  save  an  estimated  15 
to  30  percent  annually  in  fuel  costs  if 
the  remaining  eligible  homes  were 
weatherized.  Furthermore,  conserva- 
tion reduces  the  loss  of  money  from 
our  economy  to  foreign  oil  suppliers 
and  the  accompanying  loss  of  revenues 
to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  need  for 
this  program  from  my  own  district's 
experience.  The  weatherization  pro- 
gram in  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  receiving 
about  200  applications  a  week  from  eli- 
gible families,  and  already  has  a  stand- 
ing backlog  of  over  2,000  homes.  By 
the  end  of  March,  the  weatherization 
office  estimates  what  under  current 
funding  levels,  they  will  have  weather- 
ized only  200  to  300  homes.  Obviously, 
funding  must  be  greatly  increased  for 
Toledo  to  make  a  dent  in  its  backlog 
and  to  provide  a  modicum  of  energy 
security  for  the  needy.  I  know  the 
Toledo  experience  is  not  unique. 

In  addition  to  providing  important 
energy  security,  this  bill  would  create 
on  the  order  of  66,000  jobs  annually. 
According  to  a  survey  of  actual  man- 
power use  in  the  Department  of 
Energy  program,  weatherization  pro- 
duces about  68  percent  more  jobs  per 
Federal  dollar  expended  than  the  re- 
cently enacted  highway  program  fi- 
nanced by  the  5-cent  gasoline  tax. 
Moreover,  to  insure  that  workers  are 
properly  prepared  to  enter  the  private 
sector  after  working  in  this  program, 
H.R.  2615  requires  each  State  weather- 
ization program  to  include  a  training 
component  and  to  provide  funding  for 
that  purpose. 

This  legislation  would  also  make  sev- 
eral changes  aimed  at  increasing  the 
effectiveness  and  improving  the  man- 
agement of  the  existing  program. 
First,  it  would  create  a  performance 
fund  composed  of  10  percent  of  total 
appropriations  that  would  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  reward  those 


States  that  have  demonstrated  excel- 
lent performance.  Second,  it  would 
permit  the  replacement  of  inefficient 
heating  systems,  which.  In  combina- 
tion with  insulation,  have  been  shown 
to  yield  energy  savings  of  40  percent. 
Third,  it  would  require  State  agencies 
to  coordinate  the  weatherization  pro- 
gram with  the  low-Income  energy  as- 
sistance program.  These  and  other 
modifications  will  vastly  improve  the 
program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  to  help  needy  Americans  to 
use  energy  more  efficiently  and  to 
reduce  the  devastating  Increases  in 
energy  prices.  H.R.  2615  will  Insure  a 
brighter  energy  future  for  our  Nation. 
It  Is  a  cost-effective,  much  needed  pro- 
gram that  deserves  a  "yes"  vote. 

D  1350 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Swift). 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
struck  by  the  transitory  nature  of 
Issues  that  come  before  this  Congress. 
It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  the 
big,  sexy  issue  was  the  environment. 
That  kind  of  disappeared  or  moved 
Into  the  background.  Energy  was  the 
Issue.  And  energy  has  now  slipped 
somewhat  Into  the  background.  I  do 
not  know.  I  suppose  the  sexiest  one 
around  is  foreign  trade  today. 

When  the  gas  lines  disappeared  and 
when  OPEC  fell  In  on  itself,  there  was 
the  assumption  that  the  energy  crisis 
was  over,  that  that  crisis  had  been 
solved  and  we  could  simply  move  on  to 
other  things.  And  that  is  simply  not 
true. 

At  best,  the  energy  crisis  is  hibernat- 
ing. It  will  be  back  and  with  it  will  be 
higher  and  higher  energy  consimip- 
tlon  and  higher  and  higher  energy 
costs. 

Congress  too  often  falls  for  the 
temptation  of  dealing  only  with  the 
Issues  when  they  are  sexy.  And  when 
they  cease  to  be  quite  so  publicly  at- 
tractive the  attention  of  the  Congress 
follows  the  new  trendy  issue  and 
leaves  behind  the  unfinished  business 
on  other  Important  Issues. 

There  Is  a  tendency  to  do  that  with 
energy  Issues  In  this  country  and  In 
this  Congress  today.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  energy  problem  has  not 
gone  away  and  that  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation  Is  one  that  will  deal 
with  an  aspect  of  that  energy  problem 
In  a  very  effective  way.  Action  on  this 
bill  to  continue  a  prudent  and  rational 
program  to  reduce  energy  use,  while 
also  reducing  Its  costs  for  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped  and  others  who 
can  least  afford  it,  is  a  very  sensible 
and  timely  thing  to  do.  It  Is  important 
that  Congress  do  the  thing  that  is  Its 
responsibility  to  do  after  the  issue  has 
ceased  to  be  on  the  top  one  on  the 
front  page  of  the  newspaper  every 
day. 


And  very  frankly,  by  any  definition  I 
know.  It  Is  also  the  conservative  thing 
to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  2616,  the  Weatherization  and 
Employment  Act  of  1983.  Passage  of 
this  bin  today  will  reaffirm  the  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
Insure  that  the  goal  of  weatherizing 
all  eligible  low-income  households  Is 
met  during  the  next  decade. 

Since  1977,  the  low-Income  weather- 
ization program  has  weatherized  1  mil- 
lion homes,  with  priority  given  to 
senior  citizens  and  the  handicapped. 
This  Is  an  admirable  start,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  there  are  still  about  13 
million  low-Income  households  at  or 
below  125  percent  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  poverty 
guidelines  which  have  yet  to  receive 
any  weatherization  assistance. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people  in 
unweatherized  homes  live  In  dwellings 
which  have  little  or  no  insulation.  As  a 
result,  they  are  forced  to  spend  an  In- 
creasingly large  proportion  of  their 
income  on  residential  energy.  For  ex- 
ample, a  recent  study  by  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  found  that 
a  quarter  of  the  Nation's  elderly 
households  devote  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  their  income  to  heating  costs. 

H.R.  2615  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  develop  a  10-year  plan  to 
bring  about  the  weatherization  of  the 
remaining  eligible  homes.  The  bill  also 
authorizes  $500  million  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985.  and  in  addition  author- 
izes such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  program  through  fiscal  year  1994. 
Passage  of  H.R.  2615  will  have  Imme- 
diate and  significant  benefits.  Weath- 
erizing the  homes  of  low-income  fami- 
lies can  mean  savings  as  large  as  $225 
per  house  for  20  years.  Moreover,  na- 
tionwide it  has  been  estimated  that  we 
could  save  65  million  barrels  of  oil 
equivalent  annually  if  all  13  million  re- 
maining eligible  homes  are  weather- 
ized, savings  equal  to  $3.3  billion  annu- 
ally. 

Passage  of  H.R.  2615  will  also  pro- 
vide Important  employment  opportu- 
nities. Home  weatherization  Is  highly 
labor  Intensive,  producing  5,200  jobs 
per  $100  million  Federal  dollars  spent. 
To  insure  that  workers  will  be  able  to 
enter  the  private  sector  after  working 
on  this  program,  H.R.  2615  requires 
each  State  weatherization  program  to 
Include  a  training  component  and  pro- 
vides funding  to  carry  out  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  2615  Is  a  much- 
needed  and  long  overdue  measure,  and 
I  strongly  support  Its  passage. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2615.  the  Weatheriza- 
tion  and   Employment   Act   of    1983. 
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Conservation  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant energy  alternatives  available  to 
the  United  States— it  can  substitute 
for  other  sources  of  energy,  reducing 
our  Nation's  use  of  foreign  oil.  For 
this  reason  alone,  increases  in  energy 
conservation  should  be  supported  by 
Federal  Government  policies.  In  addi- 
tion, weatherization  programs  can 
reduce  ongoing  costs  per  dwelling  of 
other  Government  subsidy  programs 
such  as  the  Low-Income  Energy  Assist- 
ance Act. 

Increased  funding  for  weatheriza- 
tion is  important  for  Delaware  County 
and  Philadelphia,  in  my  district,  and 
for  the  entire  Northeast/Midwest 
region.  Recently,  a  draft  report  on 
"The  Home  Heating  Needs  of  Low- 
Income  Households  in  Philadelphia" 
was  issued  by  the  Energy /Poverty 
Study  Group,  a  broad-based  ad  hoc 
task  force  convened  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Christian  Council,  the  Archdiocese 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Board  of 
Rabbis  of  Greater  Philadelphia.  It  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  work  which  docu- 
ments the  causes  and  dimensions  of 
the  situation  in  Philadelphia.  The 
findings  of  the  report  substantiate  the 
need  for  Federal  weatherization  assist- 
ance: 

Since  1970.  the  proportion  of  households 
under  the  Federal  poverty  line  has  in- 
creased from  17  percent  to  20  percent;  that 
is.  from  102.000  to  125.000.  While  more  fam- 
ilies dropped  below  the  poverty  line,  fuel 
prices  rose  rapidly.  Natural  gas  costs  rose  99 
percent  in  the  last  3  years  and  oil  is  13  per- 
cent more  expensive  than  natural  gas  for 
the  amount  of  heat  delivered.  Low-income 
families  spend  six  times  as  much  of  their 
income  for  energy  than  do  other  income 
groups.  To  put  this  in  concrete  terms,  the 
average  annual  income  for  Philadelphia's 
poverty-level  households  is  estimated  at 
$4,000  to  $5,000.  In  1983.  the  average  annual 
heating  bill  for  homes  heated  with  oil  and 
gas  was  $900  to  $1,000.  One  quarter  of  pov- 
erty-level households  are  headed  by  elderly 
people,  and  another  third  are  female- 
headed  families  with  dependent  children.  A 
majority  are  dependent  on  transfer  pay- 
ments, such  as  welfare  and  social  security, 
which  have  lagged  far  l>ehind  inflation. 
Many  households  have  been  affected  by 
recent  cuts  in  social  programs  and  by  job 
layoffs.  Unfortunately,  demographic  and 
employment  trends  point  to  a  p:  r^longed 
poverty  problem  of  this  magnitude  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  heads  of  these  low-income 
households  are  often  in  the  position  of 
choosing  whether  their  families  have 
heat  or  food.  They  certainly  cannot 
afford  the  expense  of  weatherizing 
.their  homes  to  reduce  heating  costs. 
H.R.  2615  allows  States  to  extend 
weatherization  benefits  to  all  families 
eligible  for  participation  in  the  low- 
income  energy  assistance  program  and 
also  provides  for  modernization  of 
heating  systems.  To  control  waste,  this 
legislation  directs  DOE  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive system  of  monitoring  State  and 
local  expenditure  of  funds. 


H.R.  2615  Is  the  most  cost-effective 
way  to  provide  energy  assistance  to 
the  poor.  Weatherizaiion  is  a  one-time 
cost  to  the  Government  with  a  mul- 
tiyear  payoff.  Assuming  that  fuel  costs 
remain  stable,  weatherization  saves 
$225  per  house  per  year,  for  20  years. 
Philadelphia  Gas  Works  estimates  its 
Winter-Wise  weatherization  package 
can  achieve  consumption  savings  of  25 
percent  to  33  percent  and  the  Energy/ 
Poverty  Study  Group  reports  that  oil- 
burner  retrofit  programs  yield  savings 
of  about  25  percent  at  a  cost  of  $500  to 
$600.  These  are  significant  savings 
which  will  contribute  to  our  efforts  to 
achieve  energy  independence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  will  create 
approximately  66.000  new  jobs  direct- 
ly, and  thousands  more  will  open  up  in 
related  industries.  All  in  all  this  bill 
addresses  America's  poverty,  energy, 
and  job  needs.  H.R.  2615  will  help  our 
most  needy  citizens,  reduce  our  use  of 
foreign  oil.  and  stimulate  the  economy 
by  creating  jobs.  I  urge  you  to  vote  for 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill). 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  H.R.  2615. 
This  legislation  would  mandate  the 
authorization  of  "all  sums  necessary" 
to  weatherize  every  eligible  household 
in  the  Nation  over  the  next  11  years. 
As  many  as  13  million  households 
could  be  eligible  for  up  to  $2,000  in 
weatherization  assistance  per  home. 

Yesterday.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Rudolph  Penner.  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  request  for  a  cost  esti- 
mate on  the  entire  11 -year  weatheriza- 
tion program  fully  authorized  under 
this  bill. 

According  to  this  CBO  estimate,  the 
cost  of  this  program  would  be  a  stag- 
gering $28.5  billion.  After  all  of  the 
recent  talk  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
about  the  dangers  of  budget  deficits,  I 
find  it  incredible  that  the  first  bill  we 
are  asked  to  consider  this  session 
could,  if  enacted,  add  almost  $30  bil- 
lion in  budgetary  red  ink. 

The  sponsors  of  H.R.  2615  claim  that 
this  bill  could  create  50,000  jobs  a 
year.  But  since  H.R.  2615  was  first  in- 
troduced, the  economic  picture  in  this 
country  has  changed.  The  private 
sector  has  started  its  own  jobs  pro- 
graun.  Three  million  new  jobs  have 
been  created  in  1  year.  Private  non- 
farm  industry  added  over  230.000 
workers  to  their  payrolls  in  December 
alone.  This  is  close  to  five  times  as 
many  jobs  created  in  1  month  of  the 
recovery  as  this  bill  could  create  in  an 
entire  year. 

Furthermore,  we  are  not  told  by  the 
sponsors  of  this  costly  legislation  what 
effect  the  addition  of  $28.5  billion  in 
red  ink  will  have  on  the  recovery.  We 
are  not  told  how  many  real  and  per- 
manent   private   sector   jobs   will    be 


crowded  out  by  excessive  Federal 
spending  for  H.R.  2615's  temporary 
jobs.  Certainly,  home  weatherization 
can  be  a  good  investment,  but  not  at 
the  cost  of  derailing  the  recovery. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  we 
have  a  budget  deficit  because  working 
Americans  are  not  paying  enough  in 
taxes.  I  disagree.  The  deficit  exists  in 
large  part  because  Congress  has  been 
unable  to  hold  the  line  on  spending. 
This  bill  is  a  good  example  of  out-of- 
control  spending  proposals  which  the 
Nation  just  cannot  afford. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  a  vote 
against  this  bill  is  not  a  vote  against 
the  low-income  home  weatherization 
program.  Congress  has  already  made 
available  $468  million  to  the  States  for 
this  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1984.  This 
is  twice  the  amount  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  in  any  year  of  a  previous 
administration.  Since  Federal  involve- 
ment in  weatherization  began  in  1975. 
a  total  of  about  $2.3  billion  has  been 
made  available  to  the  States  for  low- 
income  weatherization  assistance.  H.R. 
2615  would  authorize  more  money  in  a 
single  year  for  weatherization  than 
has  been  spent  for  this  purpose  in  the 
past  10  years  of  the  weatherization 
program. 

This  bill  presents  a  clear  choice— not 
between  weatherization  or  no  weather- 
ization—but  between  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity or  fiscal  recklessness.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  this  $28.5  billion 
threat  to  the  recovery. 

Even  if  the  U.S.  Treasury  were  flush 
with  cash,  I  would  have  grave  con- 
cerns about  this  legislation.  This  bill 
increases  the  cap  on  per  home  weath- 
erization to  $2,000  per  home— a  25  per- 
cent increase  over  old  law.  This  could 
guarantee  that  fewer  homes  receive 
even  rudimentary  weatherization, 
while  a  few  homes  get  the  gold  plate 
treatment. 

Furthermore,  this  legislation  would 
change  the  law  to  allow  replacement 
of  costly  burners,  furnaces,  and  boil- 
ers, and  would  remove  the  ceilings  on 
labor  and  materials  cost.  Also,  the  bill 
eliminates  the  existing  requirement 
that  priority  be  given  to  volunteers  for 
the  performance  of  weatherization 
labor.  These  changes  are  guaranteed 
to  increase  the  cost  of  weatherizing 
each  home,  and  are  an  open  invitation 
to  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 

I  question  the  wisdom  of  throwing 
$28.5  billion  at  a  program  which  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  al- 
ready criticized  as  "hampered  by  inad- 
equate financial  management  and  pro- 
gram management  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels.'  (GAO  EMD- 
80-59.)  Furthermore,  pursuant  to  re- 
quests from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the 
GAO  is  currently  investigating  both 
the  low-income  energy  and  weather- 
ization programs.  This  report  should 
be  ready  in  late  February,  and  before 
we  launch  this  country  on  a  multibil- 


lion-dollar  program  such  as  prescribed 
in  H.R.  2615,  I  feel  we  should  have  the 
benefit  of  that  report. 

In  summary,  if  my  colleagues  wish 
to  spend  $468  million  on  home  weath- 
erization in  fiscal  year  1984,  they  may 
vote  'no"  on  this  bill  and  still  accom- 
plish this  goal.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
my  colleagues  wish  to  threaten  the  re- 
covery and  bloat  the  deficit,  they  will 
vote  for  an  11 -year  authorization  for 
the  full  $28.5  billion  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  strongly  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  H.R. 
2615. 

D  1400 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gramm). 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  likely  to  be  the 
Congress  that  talks  the  most  about 
the  deficit  and  does  the  least  about  it 
of  any  Congress  in  American  history. 

We  have  an  interesting  opportunity 
today  on  the  first  vote  of  this  Con- 
gress to  put  our  vote  where  our  mouth 
is  on  the  budget  issue. 

Whether  you  are  quoting  the  DSG 
or  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
data  that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  just  present- 
ed to  us,  we  are  talking  about  commit- 
ting to  a  10-year  program  that  costs 
between  $20  and  $30  billion. 

Now,  nobody  is  here  saying  that  you 
cannot  do  some  good  if  you  are  going 
to  spend  $20  or  $30  billion.  You  are 
going  to  help  somebody,  even  if  by  ac- 
cident. And  this  bill  does  propose  help- 
ing a  lot  of  people.  We  remove  the 
limit  that  currently  limits  expendi- 
tures to  people  who  are  125  percent  of 
poverty  or  below,  and  let  anybody  who 
qualifies  for  low  income  energy  assist- 
ance receive  benefits.  We  go  beyond 
calking  and  insulation.  We  let  the 
money  be  spent  to  put  in  new  boilers, 
new  burner  tips.  All  of  those  are  good 
things.  We  hear  it  talked  about  as  a 
great  investment. 

But  I  ask  you:  Is  any  investment  a 
good  investment  when  you  do  not 
have  the  money? 

We  hear  talk  about  jobs.  66,000  jobs. 
That  is  wonderful.  How  are  we  going 
to  pay  for  them?  Where  are  we  going 
to  get  this  money?  Well,  I  will  tell  you, 
we  are  going  to  go  out  and  borrow  it; 
and  by  borrowing  it,  we  are  going  to 
take  it  away  from  people  who  want  to 
build  new  homes,  new  farms,  new  fac- 
tories, generate  permanent,  productive 
taxpaying  jobs.  We  are  not  going  to 
create  jobs  here.  What  we  are  going  to 
do  is  take  money  away  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  that  would  create  perma- 
nent jobs,  and  we  are  going  to  use  that 
money  to  create  dead-end,  make-work 
Government  jobs. 

And  there  are  all  kinds  of  goodies 
here:  10  percent  to  provide  incentive,  2 
percent  to  do  research,  to  look  into 


various  kinds  of  calking  that  might  be 
put  on  people's  homes.  And  all  of  that 
is  wonderful.  But  the  bottom  line  is 
that  we  have  got  a  $200  billion  deficit. 
If  you  really  want  to  do  something 
about  the  deficit,  vote  "no"  on  this  bill 
and  save  $20  billion. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Nielson). 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill 
not  because  I  am  opposed  to  low- 
income  weatherization,  not  because  I 
am  opposed  to  energy  savings,  but 
simply  because  of  budgetary  consider- 
ations. 

This  bill  is  $300  million  more  than 
the  budget  resolution  we  passed  last 
year.  It  commits  itself  to  an  additional 
10-year  program,  after  we  have  al- 
ready had  a  10-year  program,  and  it 
commits  about  $28  billion  over  the 
next  10  years. 

The  formula  is  wrong.  We  changed 
that  formula  in  an  earlier  similar  bill. 
It  penalizes  the  States  which  depend 
heavily  on  natural  gas.  That  is  an- 
other thing  that  is  wrong  with  this 
bill. 

Another  thing  that  is  wrong  with  it 
is  that  we  have  already  sufficient 
money  in  the  other  two  bills.  We  have 
used  only  about  60  percent  of  the 
money  that  has  been  available  in  the 
last  2  years.  Until  we  use  that,  there  is 
no  point  in  adding  additional  money 
for  this  purpose. 

There  are  some  other  things  wrong 
with  the  program.  It  goes  to  absentee 
landlords,  in  many  cases.  It  depends 
on  the  income  of  the  tenant  who  is 
there,  rather  than  that  of  the  owner. 
In  many  areas,  the  owners  who  could 
afford  to  weatherize  do  not  do  so.  Also 
if  a  landlord  with  seven  apartments 
has  four  tenants  in  his  building  whose 
income  is  less  than  125  percent  of  pov- 
erty, all  seven  are  weatherized  at  no 
cost  to  the  owners.  Finally,  income 
refers  only  to  salary  and  does  not  in- 
clude dividends  or  interest,  so  that 
many  who  could  afford  to  weatherize 
their  homes  can  have  the  Federal 
Government  pick  up  the  tab  because 
of  the  definition  of  income. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  (Mr.  Harrison). 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2615,  the 
Weatherization  and  Employment  Act. 
For  the  second  time  in  the  past  6 
weeks,  this  Nation  has  been  hit  with 
an  unseasonably  frigid  blast  of  arctic 
air  that  has  sent  thermometers  plung- 
ing and  fuel  bills  soaring.  In  fact,  on 
Thursday  of  last  week,  subfreezing 
temperatures  were  recorded  in  at  least 
one  location  In  all  of  the  48  continu- 
ous States.  For  families  on  a  tight 
budget,  this  can  be  a  major  problem. 
For  families  on  a  fixed  income,  as 
many  senior  citizens  are,  this  can  be  a 
major    disaster.    For    all    too    many 


people,  this  raises  the  ugly  question  of 
whether  to  heat  or  to  eat. 

This  Nation  has  come  to  grips  with 
the  realization  that  much  of  our  hous- 
ing, built  In  an  era  of  cheap  energy.  Is 
Inadequately  Insulated  against  cold 
weather  In  this  age  of  high  cost 
energy.  At  issue  here  is  how  do  we  best 
prepare  this  housing  against  the 
weather  and  the  rising  cost  of  energy? 
One  solution  Is  the  passage  of  H.R. 
2615.  It  Is  apparent  that  for  every 
dollar  we  Invest  In  weatherization  and 
not  on  energy  costs,  we  can  reap  divi- 
dends In  energy  lndei>endence  and  eco- 
nomic growth. 

According  to  a  1981  study  by  the 
Consumer  Energy  Coimcil.  complete 
weatherization  results  in  an  average 
savings  of  27  percent  In  the  fuel  bills 
of  low-Income  families.  Energy  conser- 
vation and  weatherization  Is  a  very 
labor  Intensive  Industry.  From  the 
people  who  manufacture  the  materi- 
als, to  those  who  distribute  them,  to 
the  people  who  Install  them,  everyone 
benefits  by  this  program.  This  Is  a  bill 
that  has  the  added  benefit  of  produc- 
ing jobs.  It  has  been  predicted  that 
this  bin  will  produce  some  66,000  jobs 
annually,  and  an  additional  88,000  jobs 
will  be  created  through  Increased  con- 
sumer spending  because  of  lower 
energy  expenditures. 

Since  the  Inception  of  this  program 
In  1976,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
weatherized  over  144,000  and  over 
418.000  people  have  benefited  from 
weatherization.  Pennsylvania  expects 
to  complete  an  additional  40,000  units 
by  the  end  of  1984. 

In  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  since  1976, 
nearly  10,000  units  have  been  complet- 
ed and  all  those  who  benefited  from 
this  program  were  within  125  percent 
of  the  Federal  poverty  guidelines. 
Nearly  200  people  trained  under  this 
program  to  perform  the  weatheriza- 
tion process  have  gone  on  to  jobs  In 
this  Industry. 

According  to  a  study  done  by  the 
Commission  on  Economic  Opportujil- 
ty,  If  all  the  houses  In  the  11th  Con- 
gressional District  were  heated  by  oil. 
purchased  at  $1.10  per  gallon,  and 
these  houses  were  weatherized  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  program,  the 
annual  savings  to  the  district  would 
exceed  $2,500,000. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  minority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  "  (Mr. 
Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
Ironic  It  Is  that  after  all  the  rhetoric 
that  we  have  been  hearing  on  the 
overwhelming  need  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit,  the  first  bill  brought 
before  us  this  year  Is  one  that  would 
add  over  $28  billion  to  the  deficit  for 
the  next  decade.  It  would  quadruple 
spending,  as  I  understand,  for  this 
weatherization  program. 
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You  have  already  heard  discussed  on 
the  floor  today  the  so-called  justifica- 
tion for  this  program.  Weatherization 
is  a  buzz  word.  When  you  hear  it,  you 
think  of  something  meritorious. 

In  my  district  In  Illinois,  we  have 
been   socked   with    utility    bills   that 
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I  would  really  plead  with  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  say  "no" 
for  a  change.  Remember  the  deficit 
every  time  you  put  that  voting  card  in 
the  slot  during  this  session.  Then  if 
you  perform  as  though  you  are  talk- 
ing, you  have  good  reason  at  the  end 
<if  this  .<;p5i.<;inn  to  .sav.  "I  did  somethine 


it  will  create  thousands  of  new  job  op- 
portunities. While  the  current  weath- 
erization program  produces  roughly 
5,200  jobs,  the  revitalized  program 
under  this  bill  will  create  close  to 
66,000  jobs  each  year.  In  addition, 
H.R.  2615  will  require  each  State  to 
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leant  new  spending  proposal  and  as 
significant  as  any  we  will  will  face  up 
to  this  year. 

The  bill  proposes  to  weatherize  up  to 
13  million  homes  whose  residents 
make  under  125  percent  of  the  local 
Dovertv  level.  It  oractlcallv  amounts  to 


derly  people  In  my  Connecticut  dis- 
trict and  around  the  country. 

If  adopted  and  funded,  this  legisla- 
tion will  provide  a  measure  of  finan- 
cial relief  to  millions  of  elderly,  dis- 
abled and  low-income  Americans, 
while  saving  taxpayers  money  In  the 


erlze  multlfamily  rental  dwelling  units 
which  will  result  in  benefits  for  both 
owners  and  residents  of  such  units.  It 
maintains  a  first  priority  for  elderly 
and  disabled  citizens  and  establishes  a 
second  priority  for  recipients  of  low 
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You  have  already  heard  discussed  on 
the  floor  today  the  so-called  justifica- 
tion for  this  program.  Weatherization 
is  a  buzz  word.  When  you  hear  it,  you 
think  of  something  meritorious. 

In  my  district  in  Illinois,  we  have 
been  socked  with  utility  bills  that 
would  send  a  chill  through  your  bones. 
Last  month.  I  paid  a  gas  bill  of  $366  in 
Peoria  and  I  am  not  there  all  of  the 
time  soaking  up  the  heat. 

Imagine  what  kind  of  burden  that 
imposes  on  people  back  in  Illinois  who 
are  less  fortunate  than  I. 

I  know  the  need  for  protecting 
people  against  the  cold. 

What  the  people  of  Illinois  need, 
though,  is  not  more  weatherization, 
but  action  by  the  Congress  on  natural 
gas  pricing  reform.  Is  there  a  natural 
gas  bill  before  this  body?  No.  That  leg- 
islation is  stuck  in  committee.  That 
approach  is  a  little  tougher.  That 
would  take  some  work.  Rewriting  that 
abomination  called  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  ought  to  be  our  No. 
1  priority. 

Instead  of  dealing  with  natural  gas, 
we  are  spending  more  money  on 
weatherization,  $28  billion  more.  That 
is  the  easy  way.  It  has  always  been 
easier  for  the  Congress  to  throw 
money  at  every  problem,  to  satisfy  po- 
litical appetites  with  spending  sprees 
rather  than  solutions  that  work. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  spending  sub- 
stantial sums  on  weatherization  now, 
as  the  gentlemen  preceding  me  have 
so  well  pointed  out.  We  are  spending 
all  that  the  taxpayers  can  afford.  A 
total  of  $468  million  has  already  been 
made  available  for  the  weatherization 
program  this  year.  Progress  is  being 
made.  Reasonable  progress  that 
should  be  sustained  at  its  present  rate. 
That  is  not  what  this  legislation 
does.  This  bill  blows  the  budget  to 
smithereens.  It  is  not  good  legislation. 
It  is  greedy,  gluttonous  legislation 
that  insulates  politicians  from  the  cold 
political  winds  that  will  be  blowing 
this  fall. 

It  is  the  first  bill  l)efore  us  in  this 
session  of  Congress  and  it  is  a  political 
bill. 

It  is  what  the  press  aind  many  of  us 
predicted  all  along— the  beginning  of  a 
session  in  which  the  people's  business 
and  the  people's  needs  are  shunted 
aside  to  make  room  for  the  1984 
Democratic  political  agenda. 

This  bill  in  my  judgment  is  a  first 
class  boondoggle. 

If  you  think  the  deficit  is  a  serious 
problem,  if  you  want  to  do  something 
about  the  deficit,  stop  spending.  It  is 
as  simple  as  that.  You  do  not  need  a 
national  commission  to  tell  you  how  to 
do  it.  You  do  not  need  the  President 
either.  You  do  not  even  need  a  budget 
adopted  to  stop  spending. 

You  just  have  to  say  no  once  in  a 
while,  and  you  can  start  today  and  not 
let  up  until  we  are  out  of  here. 


I  would  reailly  plead  with  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  say  "no" 
for  a  change.  Remember  the  deficit 
every  time  you  put  that  voting  card  In 
the  slot  during  this  session.  Then  if 
you  perform  as  though  you  are  talk- 
ing, you  have  good  reason  at  the  end 
of  this  session  to  say,  "I  did  something 
about  reducing  that  deficit."  But  if 
Members  come  down  here  in  1 -minutes 
and  talk  about  it  time  after  time  and 
go  right  back  5  minutes  later  and  drop 
the  voting  card  in  the  "yes"  slot,  you 
have  not  done  one  doggone  thing  but 
exacerbate  that  deficit.  We  are  going 
to  bring  you  a  count  of  those  votes 
each  day  that  it  happens  during  the 
course  of  this  session. 

Q  1410 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Richardson). 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  2615,  the  Weatherization 
and  Employment  Act.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Energy  and 
Conunerce  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Conservation  and  Power,  Mr.  Ottin- 
GER,  for  his  outstanding  work  and  lead- 
ership on  this  important  legislation. 

H.R.  2615  authorizes  the  low-income 
weatherization  program  through  1994. 
establishes  a  goal  of  weatherizing  all 
eligible  homes  by  1994,  and  makes  a 
number  of  cost  saving  improvements 
in  the  program.  The  bill  also  calls  on 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  submit  a 
plan  for  the  implementation  of  the 
ambitious  10  year  weatherization  pro- 
gram and  requires  that  the  President 
identify  necessary  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram in  his  budget  submissions.  For 
the  last  3  years,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed to  terminate  the  low-income 
weatherization  program. 

For  an  administration  that  claims  to 
be  concerned  with  slowing  Govern- 
ment spending,  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
mayed by  their  opposition  to  the 
weatherization  program.  While  H.R. 
2615  authorizes  $500  million  in  fiscal 
year  1984  amd  1985  and  such  sums  nec- 
essary through  fiscal  year  1994,  the 
long-term  savings  this  program  will 
bring  are  evident.  Poor  households  fre- 
quently have  the  highest  energy  bills 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  weath- 
erize  their  homes.  Improving  energy 
conservation  in  low-income  families 
will  substfintially  reduce  the  need  to 
subsidize  their  fuel  bills.  Weatherizing 
the  homes  of  poor  Americans  saves  an 
average  of  $225  per  house  each  year 
for  20  years.  The  President's  opposi- 
tion to  the  weatherization  program  is 
just  another  example  of  this  adminis- 
tration being  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  will  this  leg- 
islation provide  funding  to  weatherize 
low-income  homes  across  the  country. 


it  will  create  thousands  of  new  job  op- 
portunities. While  the  current  weath- 
erization program  produces  roughly 
5,200  jobs,  the  revitalized  program 
under  this  bill  will  create  close  to 
66,000  jobs  each  year.  In  addition, 
H.R.  2615  will  require  each  State  to 
submit  a  plan  for  training  weatheriza- 
tion workers  to  insure  efficient  and  ef- 
fective use  of  Federal  money. 

In  my  homestate  of  New  Mexico,  un- 
employment has  fallen  slightly,  but 
the  number  of  jobless  remain  far  too 
high.  Hundreds  of  low-income  house- 
holds are  being  hit  with  high  energy 
bills  each  month  due  to  the  unusually 
cold  winter.  While  these  New  Mexi- 
cans accept  the  Government  checks 
out  of  necessity,  they  would  like  noth- 
ing more  than  to  be  able  to  pay  their 
own  bills.  The  weatherization  and  em- 
ployment act  will  put  New  Mexicans 
back  to  work  and  reduce  the  energy 
bills  of  those  less  fortunate,  thereby 
saving  the  Federal  Government 
money. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  members  to 
vote  for  this  sound  and  pragmatic  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Bliley). 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Weaterization  and  Employment 
Act.  Amid  all  of  the  caterwauling 
about  a  balanced  budget,  awash  in 
crocodile  tears  in  a  campaign  year 
against  the  Reagan  deficit,  the  majori- 
ty party  in  this  House  urges  us  to 
embark  upon  a  program  which,  to 
achieve  marginal  energy  savings,  will 
probably  cost  the  Federal  Government 
over  $23  billion  in  the  next  10  years. 

Last  year  at  this  time  we  stampeded 
through  a  jobs  bill,  through  we  were 
unable  to  get  the  money  spent  before 
unemployment  began  to  plummet. 
That  bill  contained  $100  million  in 
emergency  weatherization  funds. 
Much  of  that  has  not  even  been  spent, 
but  we  are  asked  in  this  bill  to  make 
that  $100  million  and  some  additional 
funds  recovered  from  oil  overcharges  a 
part  of  the  inviolable  base  which  we 
can  never  cut. 

We  should  not  be  shocked  at  the  du- 
plicity in  claiming  that  this  half  a  bil- 
lion dollar  program  is  not  an  increase. 
We  should  not  be  shocked  that  it  is 
$200  million  over  the  majority's  own 
first  budget  resolution:  That  kind  of 
thing  is  all  too  common.  We  should, 
however,  be  shocked,  or  at  least  given 
reason  to  pause  at  the  overall  cost  of 
this  program.  The  CBO  estimates  that 
the  bill  will  triple  in  cost  to  $1.6  billion 
by  1987  and  will  double  again  the  next 
year  to  $3.2  billion.  The  administra- 
tion estimates  that  the  10  year  pro- 
gram called  for  in  this  bill  will  cost 
$23.1  billion.  My  colleagues,  this  is  no 
minor  assistance  package.  It  is  a  signif- 
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icant  new  spending  proposal  and  as 
significant  as  any  we  will  will  face  up 
to  this  year. 

The  bill  proposes  to  weatherize  up  to 
13  million  homes  whose  residents 
make  under  125  percent  of  the  local 
poverty  level.  It  practically  amounts  to 
an  entitlement,  leading  me  to  conclude 
that  some  of  my  colleagues  have  dis- 
covered in  the  Constitution  a  right  to 
insulation. 

This  program  is  not  based,  by  the 
way  on  any  likely  energy  savings:  The 
States  are  to  report  on  that  after  the 
fact.  We  may  consume  more  energy 
and  money  insulating  those  13  million 
residences  than  we  eventually  save  in 
heating  bills.  And  we  may  end  up  on 
the  hook  for  far  more  than  13  million 
homes,  since  this  bill  would  allow 
States  to  raise  the  income  level  to  that 
established  for  other  Federal  poverty 
programs,  which  is  in  many  instances 
75  percent  or  more  of  the  median 
income. 

Another  shocking  aspect  of  this  bill 
is  the  fact  that,  under  its  provisions, 
we  may  end  up  weatherizing  fewer 
homes:  How  could  this  happen?  First, 
we  are  asked  to  substantially  raise  the 
per-home  spending  limit:  we  will  gold 
plate  some  homes  while  ignoring 
others.  The  bill  then  sets  aside  10  per- 
cent for  one  function,  2  percent  for  an- 
other and  places  several  new  adminis- 
trative requirements  on  the  States. 
That  is  nearly  15  percent  down  the 
drain,  or,  up  the  smokestack,  if  you 
prefer.  The  last,  and  most  totally  inex- 
plicable change  in  the  program  is  the 
elimination  of  volunteer  labor.  Why  is 
the  majority  suddenly  against  volun- 
teers? I  do  not  know,  and  I  certainly 
do  not  understand  it. 

So  here  we  have  it:  an  inefficient, 
costly,  and  possibly  urmecessary  pro- 
gram unrelated  to  the  proper  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government.  Like 
the  dinosaur,  the  brain  of  this  pro- 
gram is  far  smaller  than  its  belly.  I  can 
only  pray  that  this  and  the  other  Fed- 
eral monsters  will  succumb  to  bloat 
before  they  have  eaten  away  our  es 
sence.  Wake  up,  my  colleagues,  do  you 
really  want  to  spend  $23  billion  for 
pink  fuzzy  strips? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  that  both  sides  have  approxi- 
mately 7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Morrison). 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  H.R.  2615,  the 
Weatherization  and  Employment  Act. 
This  bill  expands  and  improves  a  very 
important  Federal  program.  By  look- 
ing back  over  7  years  of  experience 
with  the  low  income  weatherization 
program,  the  committee  has  deter- 
mined the  needed  adjustments  to 
make  a  good  program  better.  This  pro- 
gram is  especially  important  to  the  el- 


derly people  in  my  Connecticut  dis- 
trict and  around  the  country. 

If  adopted  and  funded,  this  legisla- 
tion will  provide  a  measure  of  finan- 
cial relief  to  millions  of  elderly,  dis- 
abled and  low-income  Americans, 
while  saving  taxpayers  money  in  the 
long  run.  It  will  create  thousands  of 
jobs  and  train  people  to  perform  those 
jobs.  It  will  improve  our  balance  of 
payments,  and  it  will  allow  us  to  con- 
serve tremendous  amounts  of  irre- 
placeable energy  resources.  In  the 
midst  of  this  bitter  winter  it  is  fitting 
that  Congress  consider  the  plight  of 
those  who  are  cold  because  of  limited 
budgets  and  homes  that  are  not 
weathertight.  H.R.  2615  deserves  the 
support  of  every  Member  of  this 
House. 

Some  have  and  will  attack  this  pro- 
gram on  budgetary  grounds.  The  truth 
is  that  this  program  makes  good 
budget  sense.  It  is  a  relatively  small  in- 
vestment now  which  will  save  both 
consumers  and  the  Government  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  money  in  the  long 
run. 

While  making  these  sensible  invest- 
ments, jobs  will  be  created  as  well. 
What  Americans  want  most  for  them- 
selves and  each  other  is  a  good  job. 
H.R.  2615  will  create  an  exceptional 
number  of  jobs  per  Federal  dollar 
spent.  It  will  create,  for  example,  68 
percent  more  jobs  than  produced  for 
the  same  expenditure  in  the  recently 
enacted  highway  jobs  will.  And  be- 
cause this  bill  provides  for  the  training 
of  weatherization  workers  and  supervi- 
sors, it  will  insure  quality  of  services 
delivered  and  will  prepare  workers  for 
necessary  job  skills  in  the  private  em- 
ployment market.  If  fully  funded, 
H.R.  2615  would  create  approximately 
66,000  jobs  a  year  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  weatherization  activities  and  an- 
other 88,000  jobs  indirectly.  For  Con- 
necticut this  would  be  a  gain  of  743 
jobs  per  year  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
program,  plus  an  additional  1,050  jobs 
resulting  from  the  $21  million  savings 
on  energy  costs. 

The  conservation  of  resources  result- 
ing from  this  program  will  be  impres- 
sive. If  all  13  million  eligible  homes 
were  weatherized,  the  program  would 
save  the  equivalent  of  65  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  year  at  an  annual  savings 
of  $3.3  billion.  This  would  constitute  a 
reduction  in  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  and  an  easing  of  the  rate  at 
which  we  are  using  precious,  non- 
renewable energy  resources. 

H.R.  2615  improves  in  many  ways 
the  current  low-income  weatherization 
program.  It  expands  the  list  of  eligible 
equipment  to  include  replacement 
heating  systems,  retrofits  and  other 
items  with  high  energy  savings  poten- 
tial; it  increases  permissible  expendi- 
tures per  house  to  $2,000— up  from  the 
$1,600  limit  set  years  ago.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  new  program  to  encourage 
the  development  of  methods  to  weath- 


erize multifamily  rental  dwelling  units 
which  will  result  in  benefits  for  both 
owners  and  residents  of  such  units.  It 
maintains  a  first  priority  for  elderly 
and  disabled  citizens  and  establishes  a 
second  priority  for  recipients  of  low 
income  energy  assistance. 

In  sum.  for  the  sake  of  the  people 
who  are  cold  today  and  for  long  term 
benefit  to  the  Nation,  I  urge  Members 
of  the  House  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Weatherization  and  Employment  Act, 
H.R.  2615. 

H.R.  2615  will  save  us  all  money,  but 
the  effects  will  be  greatest  for  the  13 
million  households  which  will  receive 
weatherization  services.  And  it  is  unde- 
niable that  the  people  eligible  for 
these  services  need  help  in  keeping 
warm.  Low-income  households  already 
use  considerably  less  energy  than 
middle-  and  upper-income  households. 
People  in  these  families  achieve  sav- 
ings by  reducing  their  heat  below  the 
comfort  level  and  by  closing  off  more 
than  10  percent  of  their  living  space. 
Still,  low-income  families  pay  more 
than  40  percent  of  their  incomes  each 
winter  for  heat,  which  is  six  times  as 
great  a  proportion  of  income  than 
middle-  and  upper-income  families. 
Many  families  must  choose  between 
buying  food  and  keeping  warm,  and 
hypothermia,  as  a  result  of  inadequate 
heat,  is  a  leading  caiase  of  death 
among  the  elderly  each  winter. 

It  is  well  established  that  weather- 
ization saves  on  heating  costs.  The  low 
income  weatherization  program  has. 
to  date,  produced  annual  energy  sav- 
ings of  15  to  30  percent  per  household, 
or  an  average  of  $225  savings  per 
household.  This  bill  would  permit  the 
weatherization  of  about  7,300  resi- 
dences in  Connecticut  in  1984,  leaving 
more  than  iWz  million  in  the  pockets 
of  those  who  need  this  money  to  spend 
for  other  purposes. 

Further,  all  Americans  will  share  In 
the  long-term  savings  created  by  this 
program.  Few  Federal  programs  pro- 
vide such  significant  long-term  bene- 
fits from  just  1  year's  spending. 
Energy  conservation  in  low-income 
homes  will  substantially  reduce  the 
need  to  subsidize  the  fuel  bills  of  these 
homes,  and  so  will  result  in  permanent 
savings  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Federal  Government  currently 
provides  nearly  $2  billion  to  help  low- 
income  families  meet  their  energy 
costs.  This  program  misses  two-thirds 
of  the  eligible  families,  provides  less 
than  $200  per  year  to  the  families  it 
reaches,  and  constitutes  an  annual 
drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury.  The 
weatherization  program  is  a  one-time 
investment  which  will  pay  a  substan- 
tial return  for  at  least  20  years.  And 
with  everything  considered,  the  Treas- 
ury will  regain  the  outlay  for  each 
dollar  spent  in  just  4.2  years. 
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Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.). 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 


that    weatherization    dollars    will    be 
spent  wisely. 

Congress  has  been  criticized,  and 
rightly  so,  for  throwing  money  at 
problems.  The  end  result,  in  too  many 
cases,  is  that  the  problems  continue 
anH  n  ir>t  of  monev  has  been  spent  but 


that  between  15  and  30  percent  of  a 
household's  energy  usage  may  be 
saved.  In  some  States  this  would 
amount  to  as  much  as  $400  per  house- 
hold per  year,  and  the  national  aver- 
age is  about  $220. 
The    low-income    energy    assistance 
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But  I  do  want  to  address  the  ques- 
tion of  this  program  versus  red  ink.  I 
think  we  all  have  to  be  honest  about 
it.  Both  the  supporters  of  this  pro- 
gram and,  I  think,  the  critics  have  to 
be  honest  in  their  position,  too,  that  it 
is  unlikely  at  this  particular  stage  that 


been  trying  to  get  to  to  get  power  back 
to  the  States,  and  it  carries  us  right 
back  to  a  10-year  authorization  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  be  directly  in- 
volved. 

In  sum.  on  the  second  day  of  thLs 
session,  after  several  months  of  hear- 


maining.  The  Chair  will  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  wishes  to  accommodate 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  will,  of  course, 
acconunodate  the  gentlemsui  from 
California,  as  the  gentleman  has 
always  done  with  me. 
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Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.). 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  one  of  us  who 
has  returned  here  after  about  2 
months  in  our  respective  districts  has 
heard  one  thing  more  than  anything 
else,  and  that  is  the  deficit  that  we 
have,  the  $200  billion  that  has 
strapped  this  continent. 

Yet  today  we  come  here,  the  first 
order  of  business  of  the  second  session, 
and  we  are  asked  to  pass  a  bill,  lauda- 
ble as  it  may  be  as  far  as  weatheriza- 
tion  is  concerned,  that  will  add  an  ad- 
ditional $24  billion  over  a  period  of  10 
years  to  this  national  debt.  Can  we 
afford  to  do  this? 

□  1420 
Can  we  afford  to  do  something  that 
has  already  passed  in  the  1981  Recon- 
ciliation Act?  This  will  be  $325  million 
above  or  nearly  300  percent  higher 
than  the  $175  million  recommended  in 
the  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  It  is 
$355  million  above  or  200  percent 
more  than  the  funds  appropriated  in 
the  fiscal  year  1983  continuing  resolu- 
tion just  a  few  months  ago.  It  is  over 
$300  million  above  or  150  percent 
more  than  the  highest  annual  appro- 
priation level  of  approximately  $200 
million  in  the  previous  administration. 
Now  we  are  called  upon  to  do  this 
with  a  bill  that  was  introduced  on 
April  19.  1983.  Eight  days  later  it  was 
marked  up  in  subcommittee,  and  it 
was  reported  in  the  full  committee  on 
May  4.  There  were  no  hearings,  no 
hearings  of  any  kind  on  this  bill. 

Can  we  stand  before  our  people  in 
the  districts  we  represent  and  tell 
them  that  we  voted  a  measure  that  is 
going  to  cost  them  $28  billion  over  a 
period  of  10  years  without  any  hear- 
ings having  occurred  with  reference  to 
this  bill?  I  cannot  do  that,  regardless 
of  the  goodness  of  what  this  Congress 
is  attempting  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  disapprov- 
al of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wortley). 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Low-Income  Weatherization  and  Em- 
ployment Act  deserves  our  support. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  weather- 
ization and  conservation  efforts  save 
energy  and  keep  fuel  bills  down.  The 
popularity  of  the  energy  tax  credit 
attest  that  this  aspect  of  public  policy 
accomplish  what  its  framers  intended. 
-But.  if  your  income  is  too  low.  energy 
tax  credits  do  little  good. 

The  bill  we  debate  today,  carefully 
crafted  by  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  addresses  an  important 
but  unfulfilled  need.  It  expands  upon 
existing  energy  conservation  programs 
for  low-income  Americans  and  insures 
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that    weatherization    dollars    will 
spent  wisely. 

Congress  has  been  criticized,  and 
rightly  so.  for  throwing  money  at 
problems.  The  end  result,  in  too  many 
cases,  is  that  the  problems  continue 
and  a  lot  of  money  has  been  spent  but 
no  one  knows  where.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  deliver  what  it  promises  at  a 
cost  that  is  reasonable. 

Strict  oversight  provisions  guarantee 
that  the  money  will  be  used  where  it  is 
needed.  Weatherization  works,  wheth- 
er it  is  to  Insulate  a  home  in  the  frost 
belt  from  the  cold  winds  or  down 
South  to  protect  against  the  blazing 
summer  sun.  The  costs  for  home  heat- 
ing oil.  natural  gas  and  electricity  are 
on  an  upward  spiral.  If  we  can  de- 
crease the  amount  of  fuel  necessary  to 
stay  warm  or  keep  cool,  we  will  have 
accomplished  a  great  deal. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has 
weatherized  almost  1  million  homes  so 
far.  Unfortunately,  there  are  13  mil- 
lion more  to  go.  The  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  estimates  that  it  will 
take  50  years  to  upgrade  and  improve 
the  remaining  13  million  if  we  keep 
the  program  at  the  present  level. 

Poor  people  do  not  have  the  dispos- 
able income  to  make  improvements  to 
their  property.  They  are  hard  pressed 
enough  just  to  pay  their  monthly  utili- 
ty bills.  Now  we  have  a  chance  to  mod- 
ernize the  homes  that  need  energy  im- 
provements the  most. 

As  the  commercial  says,  "you  can 
pay  me  now.  or  you  can  pay  me  later." 
The  choice  is  clear.  We  can  take  pru- 
dent steps  to  weatherize  in  a  sensible 
fashion  or  pay  twice  or  three  times 
what  we  should  in  fuel  subsidies  that 
could  have  been  avoided  if  we  had 
voted  to  make  permanent  improve- 
ments to  low-income  homes  now. 
I  urge  adoption  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  colleague  on  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Sharp). 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me.  and  I  first  want  to  applaud  his 
long-standing  and  effective  efforU  on 
behalf  of  an  energy  policy  in  this 
country  that  would  support  conser\'a- 
tion  and  recognize  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  in  greatest  need  in  this  coun- 
try. The  gentleman  has  diligently  and 
effectively  worked  on  behalf  of  many 
particular  programs,  and  especially 
this  one.  and  he  deserves  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  legisla- 
tion that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  worked  so  hard  to  bring  to 
our  consideration.  Due  to  rapidly 
rising  energy  prices  during  the  last 
decade,  our  Nation's  poor  are  falling 
farther  behind  in  their  ability  to  meet 
their  energy  bills. 

Information  that  has  been  collected 
by  the  Department  of  Energy  on 
homes   weatherized   to   date   indicate 


that  between  15  and  30  percent  of  a 
household's  energy  usage  may  be 
saved.  In  some  States  this  would 
amount  to  as  much  as  $400  per  house- 
hold per  year,  and  the  national  aver- 
age is  about  $220. 

The  low-income  energy  assistance 
program  only  provides,  on  average, 
about  $180  per  household. 

If  the  weatherization  program  in 
H.R.  2615  is  fully  funded,  all  of  the  13 
million  eligible  low-income  households 
could  be  weatherized  in  10  years. 

What  does  this  mean?  For  an  ex- 
penditure on  weatherization  of  $500 
million  a  year  for  10  years,  or  a  total 
of  $5  billion,  we  would  be  able,  by 
1994,  to  provide  low-income  house- 
holds with  a  permanent  annual  sav- 
ings of  $3.3  billion  in  1983  dollars.  This 
would  translate  into  nearly  50  percent 
more  than  we  now  provide  annually  in 
low-income  energy  assistance. 

Through  energy  assistance  we  pay 
for  fuel,  which  in  an  uninsulated 
home  may  result  in  one-third  waste. 
By  weatherizing  this  same  home  we 
provide  a  direct  savings  that  could  be 
used  to  pay  the  energy  bills  the  Gov- 
ernment is  now  paying. 

In  addition,  we  provide  jobs.  Some  of 
the  coldest  regions  of  the  country, 
areas  that  need  the  assistance  that 
this  program  will  provide,  are  also  the 
same  regions  that  have  experienced 
the  highest  levels  of  unemployment. 
The  State  of  Indiana  is  one  of  those 
States.  1  have  been  told  that  for  every 
$100  million  of  assistance  we  provide, 
under  the  legislation  that  we  will  vote 
on  today,  we  also  will  create  5,200 
direct  jobs. 

In  addition,  we  will  provide  upwards 
of  three  times  that  many  jobs  through 
the  ripple  effect,  according  to  most 
economic  analyses. 

Finally,  if  we  are  able  to  fully  insu- 
late the  13  million  eligible  homes,  we 
will  save  the  equivalent  of  65  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  year.  This  would 
mean  we  could  decrease  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  by  $2  billion  in 
1984  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  repeat  the 
statistical  data  we  have  already  been 
provided  on  the  impact  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  I  will  just  quickly  summa- 
rize. 

Obviously  the  weatherization  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  rare  programs  in 
our  country  which  meets  a  whole 
range  of  goals  in  a  very  positive 
marmer.  the  first  being,  of  course,  that 
it  will  compassionately  help  those  who 
are  hardest  hit  by  the  rising  cost  of 
energy,  and  it  helps  not  just  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  but  in  a  permanent  way. 

Second,  of  course,  it  helps  our 
Nation  in  terms  of  conserving  critical 
fuels  and  reducing  the  outflow  of 
American  dollars  to  buy  imported  oil. 

Third,  of  course,  it  has  the  added 
benefit,  at  a  time  of  enormous  unem- 
ployment, of  creating  jobs. 


But  I  do  want  to  address  the  ques- 
tion of  this  program  versus  red  ink.  I 
think  we  all  have  to  be  honest  about 
it.  Both  the  supporters  of  this  pro- 
gram and.  I  think,  the  critics  have  to 
be  honest  in  their  position,  too,  that  it 
is  unlikely  at  this  particular  stage  that 
this  Congress  and  this  administration 
will  appropriate  all  the  funds  to  do 
this  that  we  would  like  to  establish  in 
this  program,  given  the  enormous  red 
ink. 

I  am  still  hopeful  that  we  will  have 
the  guts  around  this  Chamber  and 
this  Congress  and  this  administration 
to  get  control  over  the  wasteful  pro- 
curement practices  in  the  Department 
of  Defense,  to  get  control  over  some  of 
the  middle-class  entitlements  pro- 
grams, and  to  get  control  of  the  Tax 
Code  in  a  way  that  will  make  it  fair 
and  recoup  some  of  the  moneys  lost 
that  ought  to  be  coming  into  the 
Treasury  so  that  this  program  can  be 
a  priority  within  the  spending  of  this 
Government,  because  it  will  do  posi- 
tive things  for  this  country.  It  ought 
to  be  a  high  priority,  but  the  fact  is  we 
are  authorizing  for  the  next  10  years 
here,  and  whatever  our  financial  diffi- 
culties are— and  they  are  extreme  at 
the  moment— we  hopefully  are  going 
to  do  enough  about  them  that  we  can 
meet  this  kind  of  a  goal.  I  think  we 
ought  to  at  least  extablish  that  priori- 
ty and  that  possibility  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  act  favorably  upon  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  MOORHEAD)  has  3%  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich). 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  comment,  having  listened 
to  some  of  the  debate  on  both  sides 
and  with  both  sides  split,  that  there 
are  two  interesting  characteristics,  I 
think,  about  this  bill. 

The  first  is  that  the  further  North 
you  are,  the  more  likely  this  Is  to  be  a 
matter  of  national  interest,  for  obvi- 
ous and  reasonable  grounds.  The 
second  is  that  this  bill  summarizes,  I 
think,  everything  which  is  wrong  with 
the  U.S.  Congress,  and  it  does  so  on 
the  second  day  of  the  session. 

It  has  the  right  emotional  title,  it  is 
coming  up  at  the  right  time  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  guaranteed  to  appeal  at 
a  simple-minded,  headline-writing 
level.  Certainly  it  expresses  compas- 
sion and  concern  for  the  poor,  and  yet, 
as  one  gentleman  commented  to  me, 
this  bill  is  a  turkey.  It  is  badly  written, 
it  dramatically  increases  the  amount 
of  money  that  can  be  spent  per  indi- 
vidual house,  it  is  in  a  program  that 
has  been  cited  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  for  fraud  and  abuse, 
and  it  is  in  a  program  which  is  badly 
managed.  It  takes  us  away  from  the 
block  grant  programs  which  we  have 


been  trying  to  get  to  to  get  power  back 
to  the  States,  and  it  carries  us  right 
back  to  a  10-year  authorization  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  be  directly  in- 
volved. 

In  sum,  on  the  second  day  of  thLs 
session,  after  several  months  of  hear- 
ings, when  our  colleagues  on  the 
Democratic  side  talk  about  the  deficit, 
we  are  going  to  adopt  a  $28  billion  pro- 
gram over  the  next  11  years  which  we 
do  not  have  the  money  for,  which  we 
do  not  know  how  to  administer  very 
effectively,  on  which  in  fact  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  deliver  the  goods, 
and  which  will  simply  create  one  more 
bureaucracy  with  one  more  area  of 
waste. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certain  that  this 
bill  will  pass.  It  fits  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  this  Congress.  It  is  wasteful, 
demagogic,  and  shortsighted,  and  it  iS 
a  sad  commentary,  as  we  enter  the 
Presidential  year,  that  we  would  even 
consider  such  a  poorly  drafted  and 
poorly  thought-out  document. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  written  to  our  committee  from 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  read- 
ing as  follows: 

Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  23.  1984. 
Hon.  James  T.  Broyhill. 
Commtttee  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  House 
of     Representatives,      Raybum     House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressb«an  Broyhill:  On  May  10. 
1983,     the     Congressional     Budget    Office 
(CBO)  transmitted  a  cost  estimate  for  H.R. 
2615.  the  Weatherization  and  Employment 
Act   of   1983.   as  ordered   reported   by   the 
House    Committee    on    Energy    and    Com- 
merce. May  4.  1983.  Under  the  assumptions 
used  in  that  estimate,  the  CBO  estimates 
that  weatherizing  all  eligible  homes  by  1994 
would  cost  a  total  of  $28.5  billion  over  the 
fiscal  years  1984  through  1994.  This  esti- 
mate   assumes    that    13    million    dwellings 
would  be  weatherized.  and  that  the  average 
cost  of  weatherizing  each   unit  would  be 
$1,300   (in    1983    prices).    If   those    factors 
change,  the  estimated  costs  would  change 
correspondingly. 
1  hope  this  Information  is  helpful. 
Sincerely. 

Rudolph  G.  Penner. 

I  think  it  is  evident  from  this  letter 
that  the  cost  of  this  program  is  not 
small.  As  many  Members  have  stated, 
it  is  not  small  even  if  divided  over  a  10- 
year  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  "no"  vote 
on  the  bill. 

D  1430 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The 
from  California  (Mr. 
30  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  ask  to  reserve  that  time.  I  had 
one  Member  that  asked  for  time  and 
he  has  not  come  into  the  Chamber.  I 
wanted  to  hold  that  time  for  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  has 
the  right  to  close.  He  has  3  minutes  re- 


gentleman 
MOORHEAD)  has 


maining.  The  Chair  will  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  wishes  to  accommodate 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  will,  of  course, 
accommodate  the  gentlemsm  from 
California,  as  the  gentleman  has 
always  done  with  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Luken). 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  The  Gover- 
nor of  Ohio  says  if  enacted,  this  will 
provide  greater  growth  in  job  creation 
than  the  highway  bill  last  year  and 
when  we  are  talking  about  a  savings  of 
$3.3  billion  on  65  billion  barrels  of  oil. 
it  is  worth  passing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2615,  the  Weatherization  and 
Employment  Act.  This  bill  will  provide 
valuable  assistance  to  millions  of 
Aipericans  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
I  have  been  informed  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Ohio,  that  this  bill  would,  if  en- 
acted, provide  a  greater  growth  in  job 
creation  than  the  highway  bill  that  we 
passed  last  year.  Nationally,  we  can 
look  forward  to  the  creation  of  66,000 
jobs  at  a  time  when  we  have  all  agreed 
that  job  creation  is  in  great  demand. 

Perhaps  of  even  greater  need  is  the 
burden  we  all  share  in  protecting  the 
poor,  the  aged,  and  the  young  from 
the  cruel  forces  of  winter.  Weatheriza- 
tion would  mean  a  savings  in  oil  and 
gas  burned  and  will  provide  for  greater 
efficiency  in  the  fuels  that  are  burned. 
We  have  seen  in  data  presented  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conserva- 
tion and  Power,  that  the  poor  spend 
by  comparison,  greater  amounts  of 
their  household  budgets  on  energy,  on 
warmth,  rather  than  on  food  or  health 
care.  I  realize  that  few  of  us  can  know 
how  difficult  those  decisions  are,  do 
we  stay  a  little  colder,  do  we  risk  colds 
and  flu  for  our  children  so  that  we  can 
purchase  additional  food  or  provide 
for  immunization  or  doctor's  visits. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks,  much  of 
the  Midwest  and  the  East  have  been 
experiencing  unusually  cold  weather. 
We  all  know  it  is  cold,  we  probably 
have  done  little  thinking  about  how 
much  this  weather  is  for  the  poor. 

On  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, we  have  witnessed  several  leg- 
islative proposals,  supported  by  this 
administration,  that  will  only  mean 
higher  heating  and  utility  costs  for  all 
citizens,  especially  the  poor  and  elder- 
ly. Somehow,  we  will  rescue  the  poor 
by  deregulating  natural  gas  and  there- 
by raising  their  heating  costs.  Some- 
how, we  provide  greater  assistance  to 
the  elderly  by  trying  to  eliminate 
weatherization  programs  and  con- 
stantly reducing  the  low-income 
energy  assistance  program.  These  pro- 
grams make  no  sense  as  supported  by 
the  administration.  What  does  make 
sense  is  a  modest  program  of  the  type 
developed  in  my  committee. 
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The  time  has  come  to  provide  pro- 
tection from  the  cruel  weather  for  our 
poor  and  elderly,  to  become  more 
energy  efficient  and  to  create  jobs  at  a 
time  when  we  all  agree  that  unem- 
ployment is  far  too  high. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 


Statistics  collected  from  January  to 
October  1983  are  highly  instructive. 
For  this  period.  Memphis  and  Shelby 
County  received  $1.2  million,  with 
roughly  a  third  of  these  funds  going 
toward  building  materials.  The  total 
impact  on  the  Memphis  community  is 


cannot  spend  a  few  million  dollars  to 
try  to  keep  the  elderly  people  of 
America  from  freezing  to  death  in  this 
great,  rich  America? 

Now,  I  believe,  therefore,  that  we 
will  make  a  wise  choice  between  the 
options,  yes.  even  if  it  be  a  deficit.  Just 
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themselves  trying  to  provide  every  ad- 
vantage to  the  big  oil  companies  or  the 
big  utility  lobbies.  This  is  a  promise, 
which  must  be  honored. 

Let  me  describe  for  my  colleagues 
the  situation  in  my  own  State  of  Mas- 


this  bill  reauthorizes  and  reforms  the 
low-income  weatherization  program  at 
the  Department  of  Energy,  and  sets 
the  goal  of  reaching  all  eligible  low- 
income  households  during  the  next 
decade. 


etary  impacts  of  this  initiative.  But  we 
must  also  ask  how  we  can  best  attack 
these  three  agendas  in  the  most  cost- 
effective  and  coordinated  manner.  And 
the  legislation  before  us  today  offers  a 
coherent  and  timely  opportunity  for 
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The  time  has  come  to  provide  pro- 
tection from  the  cruel  weather  for  our 
poor  and  elderly,  to  become  more 
energy  efficient  and  to  create  jobs  at  a 
time  when  we  all  agree  that  unem- 
ployment is  far  too  high. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
close  debate  on  our  side,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  oftentimes,  the  Con- 
gress is  accused  of  not  being  realistic 
regarding  its  attempts  to  address  the 
human  needs  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country.  H.R.  2615.  the  Weatheriza- 
tion  and  Employment  Act  of  1983, 
offers  a  realistic  approach  toward  solv- 
ing a  major  problem  in  the  area  of 
energy  costs. 

The  proposed  low-income  weather- 
ization  program  will  reduce  the  50 
years  necessary  to  weatherize  the  13 
million  remaining  eligible  households 
to  a  10-year  task.  That  is  realism. 

This  program  will  achieve  perma- 
nent energy  reductions  of  30  percent 
annually  and  reach  the  households 
currently  served  by  the  low-income 
energy  assistance  program  (LIEAP)  at 
significantly  lower  appropriations. 
That  is  realism. 

The  proposed  low-income  weather- 
ization  program  will  generate  at  least 
5,200  jobs  per  $100  million  Federal  dol- 
lars spent,  with  a  provision  to  train 
new  weatherization  workers  and  su- 
pervisors. That  is  realism. 

The  proposed  low-income  weather- 
ization program  will  reach  those  elder- 
ly, handicapped,  and  impoverished 
persons  destined  to  become  the  home- 
less in  the  most  cost-effective  way  and 
to  spare  them  the  anguish  of  choosing 
between  eating  and  heating  every 
winter.  That  is  realism. 

In  my  home  district  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  the  low-income  weatherization 
program  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
how  the  New  Federalism  can  work. 
From  the  receipt  of  the  Federal  funds, 
the  program  utilized  private  contrac- 
tors to  execute  the  improvements  de- 
termined necessary  by  detailed  energy 
audits. 

Twenty-eight  contracting  companies, 
employing  188  persons,  are  currently 
participating  in  the  program.  Empha- 
sis has  been  placed  on  involving  minor- 
ity and  small  business  contractors  and 
more  recently,  upon  training  neighbor- 
hood-based organizations. 

Unfortunately,  the  58,000  eligible 
households  cannot  be  served  by  the 
existing  labor  force  and  funding  levels 
for  another  42  years. 

Such  a  delay  is  not  a  fair  to  the 
needs  of  the  potential  program  recipi- 
ents, and  it  is  not  fair  to  the  taxpayer. 


Statistics  collected  from  January  to 
October  1983  are  highly  instructive. 
For  this  period,  Memphis  and  Shelby 
County  received  $1.2  million,  with 
roughly  a  third  of  these  funds  going 
toward  building  materials.  The  total 
impact  on  the  Memphis  community  is 
calculated  at  $4.6  million  once  stand- 
ard economic  multipliers  are  consid- 
ered. 

In  terms  of  energy  cost  savings 
alone,  the  return  on  this  investment  is 
58.4  percent.  The  average  program  re- 
cipient's utility  bill  of  $156  was  re- 
duced 24  percent,  with  an  average 
repair  cost  of  only  $770.  In  total,  this 
represents  a  savings  of  $659,000  which 
otherwise  would  have  resulted  in  addi- 
tional energy  assistance  payments. 
Such  success  stories  have  been  repeat- 
ed throughout  the  country. 

In  summary,  let  me  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  2615.  not  because  it  is  a 
liberal  program  or  a  Democratic  pro- 
gram, but  because  it  is  a  realistic  pro- 
gram—one that  will  repair  our  badly 
torn  social  safety  net  and  save  the  tax- 
payer money. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  50,000  people  a 
year  die  in  our  country  from  hypo- 
thermia, which  means  they  froze  to 
death.  A  great  many  of  those  50.000 
people  are  senior  citizens. 

I  rise  to  support  this  bill  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same,  because 
this  measure  will  save  the  lives  of 
some  of  those  elderly  Americans  who 
deserve  to  live  out  the  last  part  of 
their  lives  in  health  and  happiness  if 
providence  permits,  and  not  to  freeze 
to  death  because  we  do  not  give  them 
shelter  to  protect  them  from  the  cold. 

We  have  l)een  told,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  face  a  matter  of  options  in 
dealing  with  this  legislation.  Yes.  we 
do.  There  are  two  options,  as  I  see  it. 
One  is  whether  we  are  to  spend  more 
money  providing  heating  for  houses 
that  are  not  properly  insulated  or  do 
we  save  more  money  from  heating  ex- 
pense by  properly  weatherizing  those 
houses  so  they  will  be  warmer  t>ecause 
they  are  built  better?  That  is  one  of 
the  options  that  we  face.  I  favor  the 
economic  alternative  of  the  two,  the 
alternative  of  making  the  house  closer 
and  more  warm  for  those  people  and 
therefore  costing  less  in  the  provision 
of  energy  for  heating. 

There  is  another  option,  too.  We 
have  been  reminded  of  the  budgets.  I 
remind  you  of  those  human  beings. 

Have  you  ever  been  cold,  really  cold, 
cold  to  the  marrow,  as  we  say?  Well, 
maybe  you  can  sense,  if  you  have,  how 
some  of  those  people  feel  before  they 
lose  In  numbness  the  capacity  to  feel, 
the  freeze  that  takes  their  lives  away 
from  them. 

Do  we  say  that  we  can  spend  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  exorbi- 
tant costs  for  wrenches  and  tools  in 
the    Defense    Departnient,    but    we 


cannot  spend  a  few  million  dollars  to 
try  to  keep  the  elderly  people  of 
America  from  freezing  to  death  in  this 
great,  rich  America? 

Now,  I  believe,  therefore,  that  we 
will  make  a  wise  choice  between  the 
options,  yes.  even  if  it  be  a  deficit.  Just 
where  is  the  deficit,  in  human  lives, 
fewer  people  living,  or  a  few  more  dol- 
lars that  we  owe  to  the  national  debt? 
However  we  disbelieve  in  tind  want  to 
correct  the  great  national  debt  that  we 
have  and  the  great  budget  deficits 
that  we  today  have.  I  tell  you  the 
books  that  ought  to  be  balanced  are 
the  books  that  affect  human  lives  in 
America,  and  therefore  I  say  let  us  ex- 
ercise the  option  of  saving  people  from 
freezing  to  death  and  support  this  bill. 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2615,  the 
Weatherization  and  Employment  Act. 
This  bill  amends  the  1976  Energy  Con- 
servation in  Existing  Building  Act  ex- 
panding and  extending  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  low-income  weather- 
ization program  to  achieve  the  weath- 
erization of  all  remaining  eligible  low- 
income  dwellings  in  the  next  11  years. 
In  short,  this  bill  will  reduce  the  fuel 
costs  of  the  poor,  reduce  need  for  Fed- 
eral spending  for  low-income  energy 
assistance,  and  create  jobs. 

From  some  of  our  colleagues  we  will 
hear  today  that  this  bill  is  a  budget- 
buster.  Nonsense.  This  bill  is  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  promise.  The  bill  is  prod- 
uct of  a  fair  exchange  between  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  This  bill  is  answer  to  our  deci- 
sions which  resulted  in  massive  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  energy.  Without 
this  bill,  we  will  have  reneged  on  our 
pledge  to  hold  the  low-income  family 
harmless  from  the  ravages  of  the  de- 
control of  oil  and  gas  prices. 

Beginning  with  the  crude  oil  equali- 
zation tax  to  the  windfall  profits  tax 
to  the  current  proposals  to  amend  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act,  we,  the  Con- 
gress, have  held  out  to  those  less  for- 
tunate families  and  individuals  assur- 
ance that  increases  in  the  costs  of 
energy  would  not  be  allowed  to  impov- 
erish them  further.  Indeed,  what  has 
evolved  is  a  form  of  social  contract. 
The  Congress  will  allow  the  price  of 
energy  to  rise  to  support  and  reen- 
force  incentives  for  conserving  energy 
use,  but  in  exchange  for  this  leverage 
on  the  consumption  of  energy  we  will 
agree  to  support  the  poor,  to  stimulate 
mass  transit,  to  devise  more  efficient 
means  of  using  our  energy  supplies 
and  weatherize  the  homes  of  the  poor. 
The  record  on  fulfilling  this  bargain 
has  been  mixed  at  best.  But  there  can 
be  no  revision  of  its  terms.  We  must 
take  resolute  steps  to  satisfy  the  ex- 
pectations which  our  rhetoric  has 
prompted. 

We  must  pass  this  bill.  We  must  not 
be  swayed  by  the  appeal  of  the  bom- 
again  spendthrifts,  who  fall  all  over 
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themselves  trying  to  provide  every  ad- 
vantage to  the  big  oil  companies  or  the 
big  utility  lobbies.  This  is  a  promise, 
which  must  be  honored. 

Let  me  describe  for  my  colleagues 
the  situation  in  my  own  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Seventy  percent  of  the 
low-income  households  in  our  State 
heat  with  oil.  Too  great  of  a  percent- 
age of  that  heating  oil  comes  from  oil 
imports  and  are  subject  to  the  chronic 
frailties  of  the  world  oil  market.  In 
1983.  3,900  households  in  Massachu- 
setts were  weatherized  under  the  ex- 
isting DOE  program  at  an  approxi- 
mate annual  energy  savings  of  23  per- 
cent per  household.  For  that  3,900 
households  alone,  the  annual  fuel 
costs  savings  would  be  $1,075  million. 
There  are  295.000  remaining  eligible 
low-income  dwellings  in  our  State.  At 
current  funding  levels,  it  would  take 
75  years  to  complete  their  weatheriza- 
tion. Seventy  years  is  too  long  to  wait 
for  Congress  to  satisfy  its  side  of  the 
social  contract.  Eleven  years  will  still 
be  a  long  wait  for  many,  but  we  can 
accept  it. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ad- 
dress the  connection  between  energy 
and  national  security.  To  those  who 
are  suddenly  so  concerned  about  the 
terrible  threat  to  fiscal  integrity  which 
this  bill  represents,  this  aspect  of  H.R. 
2615  requires  special  emphasis.  The 
United  States  established  an  oil  re- 
serve for  the  Navy  more  than  a  gen- 
eration ago  and  since  1974  we  have  in- 
cluded a  strategic  petroleum  reserve  as 
the  first  line  of  defense  against  oil 
import  cutoffs.  Indeed,  the  accident  of 
fate  which  placed  most  of  the  world's 
oil  reserves  in  a  handful  of  countries 
has  constrained  our  foreign  policy  and 
remains  a  constant  reminder  of  our 
economic  vulnerability.  The  most  effi- 
cient, the  cleanest,  and  the  cheapest 
way  to  reduce  our  dependence  upon 
imported  petroleum,  to  increase  our 
national  security  with  regard  to  oil 
supply  cutoffs,  and  to  replace  econom- 
ic weakness  with  stability  is  to  con- 
serve. The  best  way  to  conserve  at 
home  is  to  weatherize. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of  H.R. 
2615  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  priority 
and  urgency  and  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  its  en- 
actment and  implementation.* 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  pleased  that  H.R.  2615  has 
come  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives so  early  in  the  second  session. 
This  legislation  provides  a  great  deal 
of  assistance  to  the  residents  of  the 
15th  Congressional  District.  There  is  a 
real  sense  of  urgency  to  this  matter 
because  the  bill  addresses  the  root 
causes  of  several  crucial  economic  and 
social  problems. 

The  members  of  the  Energy  Conser- 
vation Coalition  have  expressed  the 
need  for  this  legislation  in  clear  and 
concise  language  in  a  letter  to  Speaker 
O'Neill.   As  they  have  pointed  out, 


this  bill  reauthorizes  tmd  reforms  the 
low-income  weatherization  program  at 
the  Department  of  Energy,  and  sets 
the  goal  of  reaching  all  eligible  low- 
income  households  during  the  next 
decade. 

Passage  is  urgent  because  weatheriz- 
ing the  homes  of  poor  Americans  saves 
an  average  of  $225  per  house  per  year 
for  20  years.  The  bill  would  also  make 
several  program  changes  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  employment  potential  and 
overall  effectiveness  of  the  program. 
Other  changes  would  permit  the  pro- 
gram to  replace  inefficient  heating 
systems,  would  Increase  the  total 
amount  expended  per  house  to  allow 
for  such  improvements,  would  require 
improved  coordination  with  the  low- 
income  energy  assistance  program  and 
improved  quality  control. 

The  National  Community  Action 
Foundation  summed  up  the  need  for 
this  legislation  in  this  way. 

It  is  hard  to  comprehend  the  hardship 
and  fear  which  extremes  of  weather  bring 
on  the  poor.  The  chance  of  having  a 
weatherproof  environment  and  a  minimum 
amount  of  energy  offer  possible  lifesavlng 
help  to  those  already  short  of  food,  medical 
care,  clothing,  and  other  vital  commodities. 

Let  us  pass  H.R.  2615  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  support  a  program  which  not  only 
provides  important  assistance  to 
people  in  urgent  need,  but  which  pays 
back  in  numerous  ways  the  dollars  ap- 
propriated for  it.« 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  2615.  offered 
by  my  colleague  from  New  York.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  lead- 
ership on  this  issue  and  draw  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  a  few  major 
points  which  speak  to  the  vital  need 
for  passage  of  this  initiative. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Conunit- 
tee,  I  am  concerned  that  the  $500  mil- 
lion authorization  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  low-income  weatherization  pro- 
gram exceeds  the  budget  resolution 
target  for  the  current  fiscal  year  by 
some  $200  million.  Yet,  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  this  body 
has  already  considered  and  approved 
appropriations  for  this  effort  in  fiscal 
year  1984  and  I  have  serious  doubts 
that  anyone  here  would  anticipate  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  this 
fiscal  year  sufficient  to  bring  total 
funding  of  the  low-income  weatheriza- 
tion program  up  to  the  level  called  for 
in  this  reauthorization.  Indeed,  imder 
the  best  budget  scenario  projected  by 
the  CBO.  total  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984  are  projected  to  be  $251  million, 
well  below  that  $500  million  authoriza- 
tion level. 

What  is  at  stake  today  is  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  the  proper  Federal  role 
in  addressing  three  crucial  national 
priorities— energy  independence,  job 
creation  and  assistance  for  our  finan- 
cially beleaguered  fellow  citizens.  Yes, 
we  must  be  concerned  with  the  budg- 


etary impacts  of  this  initiative.  But  we 
must  also  ask  how  we  can  best  attack 
these  three  agendas  in  the  most  cost- 
effective  and  coordinated  manner.  And 
the  legislation  before  us  today  offers  a 
coherent  and  timely  opportunity  for 
us  to  move  forward  on  these  chal- 
lenges. 

Current  press  accounts  are  replete 
with  stories  of  the  world  oil  glut  and 
indications  that  our  energy  future  is 
secure  for  years  to  come.  While  those 
accounts  are  accurate  in  regard  to  the 
current  world  energy  market  condi- 
tions, they  carry  with  them  a  very  real 
danger— the  creation  of  a  false  sense 
of  complacency  with  regard  to  this  Na- 
tion's energy  future.  Just  as  this 
Nation  was  shown  in  the  1970's  to  be 
dangerously  vulnerable  to  supply  cut- 
offs from  our  foreign  oil  sources,  today 
we  remain  just  as  dependent  on  the 
whims  of  perhaps  the  most  volatile 
region  of  the  world.  That  dependence 
was  recognized  as  a  crisis  just  6  short 
years  ago,  and  our  recognition  of  the 
need  for  a  coordinated  and  compre- 
hensive national  energy  strategy  to 
mitigate  that  crisis  is  just  as  appropri- 
ate today  as  it  was  in  the  seventies. 
Nowhere  is  that  need  more  graphically 
felt  than  among  our  Nation's  elderly, 
handicapped,  and  impoverished  citi- 
zens who  are  grappling  with  extraordi- 
nary energy  bills  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  coldest  and  most  severe  winters  on 
record. 

One  of  the  keys  to  the  national 
strategy  which  emerged  in  the  seven- 
ties was  the  realization  that  energy 
conservation  offered  us  the  most  cost- 
effective  and  rapid  means  for  decreas- 
ing energy  consumption  nationwide. 
We  took  that  recognition  and  we  craft- 
ed a  series  of  Federal  initiatives  to 
move  that  agenda  along.  We  created  a 
series  of  conservation  tax  credits  and  a 
package  of  incentives  to  spur  retrofit- 
ting and  installation  of  alternative 
energy  generation  technologies  among 
our  middle  and  upper  income  citizens. 
And  we  made  the  important  step  of 
recognizing  that  our  Nation's  poor, 
among  them  many  of  our  senior  and 
handicapped  citizens,  also  merited  our 
aid  in  meeting  the  threat  of  rapidly  es- 
calating energy  bills.  We  created  direct 
Federal  programs  to  assist  our  low 
income  households  in  weatherizing 
their  homes,  in  meeting  their  energy 
bills,  and  to  make  them  partners  in 
our  national  effort  to  achieve  energy 
self-sufficiency. 

We  have  attained  some  success  in 
this  effort.  Yet.  estimates  indicate 
that  some  13  million  low  income 
households  remain  to  be  weatherized 
under  the  existing  DOE  program  eligi- 
bility guidelines.  By  enacting  H.R. 
2615.  we  can  achieve  in  10  years  what 
would  take  50  years  under  present 
outlay  patterns,  in  the  process  saving 
some  65  million  barrels  of  oil  equiva- 
lent annually  by  the  year  1994. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  2615  offers  far 
more  economic  gains  than  a  simple 
continuation  of  our  present  pattern  of 
assisting  low-income  Americans  with 
their  energy  needs.  We  are  offered  a 
clear  choice  here.  We  can  continue  to 
spend  some  $2  billion  per  year  in 
direct  subsidies  under  the  low-income 
energy  assistance  program  and  main- 
tain a  decelerated  course  of  weather- 
ization.  Or,  alternatively,  we  can  enact 
H.R.  2615  and  take  more  direct  action. 
We  can  act  to  weatherize  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  low  income  housing  stock, 
begin  the  process  of  phasing  out  direct 
energy  bill  subsidies,  create  vitally 
necessary  jobs  and  new  small  business- 
es, and  take  another  step  toward 
energy  self-sufficiency.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  support  of  this 
latter  choice.* 

•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2615,  the  Weatheriza- 
tion  and  Employment  Act. 

Weatherization  serves  to  make 
homes  secure  against  the  elements.  In 
the  process,  energy  is  conserved  and 
energy  costs  are  reduced.  Low  income 
people  are  frequently  unable  to  get  to- 
gether the  capital  to  properly  weath- 
erize their  homes.  The  low-income 
weatherization  program,  established  in 
1976,  represents  a  creative  response  to 
this  problem. 

The  process  of  weatherization  also 
provides  jobs.  We  have  all  heard  how 
the  economy  is  picking  up.  but  it  has 
left  many  by  the  wayside.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  help  to  provide  work  for  our 
most  discouraged  people  who  have 
become  the  long-term  unemployed. 

The  conser\'ation  aspect  of  weather- 
ization also  deserves  our  consideration. 
For  the  moment,  we  seem  to  be  in  a 
pretty  secure  position.  This  has  made 
it  easy  for  many  to  forget  the  oil 
shortages  of  the  recent  past.  It  has 
made  it  easy  to  forget  just  how  easy  it 
would  be  for  oil  producing  nations  to 
once  again  put  us  in  a  bind  by  tighten- 
ing supply  and  raising  the  price.  As  a 
nation,  we  should  not  be  placed  in 
that  position  by  those  who  would 
squander  the  world's  resources.  It  is 
amazing  that  those  who  would  con- 
demn the  spending  of  money  to  con- 
serve energy  have  little  compunction 
about  spending  the  finite  resources 
that  exist  in  this  world. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  receive  the  support  of  the  House. 
It  presents  us  with  the  opportunity  to 
protect  our  people  from  harsh  winters, 
save  heating  costs,  provide  employ- 
ment and  conserve  the  limited  energy 
resources  of  this  earth.* 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
2615,  the  Weatherization  and  Employ- 
ment Act,  is  of  immense  importance  to 
older  Americans. 

A  few  years  ago  Congress  developed 
the  low-income  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram, or  LIEAP,  to  help  households 
with  high  energy  costs  pay  their  bills. 
Because    of   the    unique   and   serious 


health  problems  that  can  plague  older 
Americans  who  are  forced  to  go  with- 
out an  adequate  supply  of  heat,  priori- 
ty was  given  to  households  with  at 
least  one  elderly  member.  At  virtually 
the  same  time,  a  low-income  energy 
weatherization  program  was  estab- 
lished to  assure  that  low-income  per- 
sons would  be  able  to  install  energy- 
saving  improvements  to  keep  future 
fuel  bills  to  a  minimum. 

Despite  strong  congressional  support 
for  the  weatherization  program,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  been  less 
than  enthusiastic  in  its  support.  Im- 
plementation of  the  current  program 
has  been  stalled  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  the  President  has  repeat- 
edly proposed  its  elimination. 

H.R.  2615,  the  Weatherization  and 
Employment  Act  of  1983  would  im- 
prove and  extend  DOE's  low-income 
weatherization  program  through  1985 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  develop  a  10- 
year  plan  for  weatherizing  the  homes 
of  13  million  low-income  Americans. 
An  annual  funding  level  of  $500  mil- 
lion would  be  authorized.  In  previous 
years  less  than  $200  million  was  pro- 
vided annually.  As  with  LIEAP,  the  el- 
derly and  handicapped  would  be  given 
funding  priority. 

The  particular  benefit  of  this  im- 
proved program  to  a  larger  segment  of 
older  Americans  would  be  threefold. 
First,  making  a  home  more  energy  ef- 
ficient would  provide  greater  comfort 
and.  in  many  instances,  reduce  the  risk 
of  hypothermia.  Second,  weatheriza- 
tion improvements  are  permanent. 
Energy  savings  would  be  achieved  by 
consumers  each  year  from  this  one- 
time investment.  Third,  reducing  fuel 
consumption  would  reduce  fuel  bills 
thus  lessening  the  demand  for  LIEAP 
assistance. 

The  Center  for  Envirorunental  Phys- 
iology in  Washington,  D.C.  reports 
that  hypothermia  may  be  the  primary 
cause  of  up  to  25,000  elderly  people 
each  year.  I  am  fearful  that  this  year's 
recordbreaking  cold  temperatures 
throughout  the  Nation  will  tragically 
push  this  number  up.  The  reality  is 
that  Congress  may  not  be  able  to  pro- 
vide a  level  of  funding  sufficient  to 
meet  this  expanded  need.  H.R.  2615 
can  assist  in  assuring  that  this  situa- 
tion does  not  occur  again.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  support 
of  this  measure.* 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  two  major  goals  of  this  legis- 
lation are  weatherizing  homes  for  the 
poor  and  providing  employment. 
These  goals  have  no  more  importance 
for  any  area  of  the  country  than 
Ohio's  Mahoning  Valley,  where  unem- 
ployment now  is  at  14  percent,  where 
our  young  persons  are  leaving  because 
there  are  no  jobs.  Thus,  our  popula- 
tion base  increasingly  is  becoming  one 
of  homeowners  who  are  unemployed 
and  who  are  seniors  on  fixed  incomes. 


Their  plight  is  one  of  choosing  be- 
tween food  and  fuel. 

Weatherization  programs  in  the  past 
by  community  service  agencies  in 
Ohio's  Mahoning  Valley  have  helped 
its  residents— my  constituents— main- 
tain their  homes  through  reducing 
their  energy  bills. 

As  to  stimulating  the  economy  and 
producing  additional  jobs  in  the 
energy  conservation  industry,  I  cannot 
help  but  support  legislation  that  will 
provide  employment  for  those  out  of 
work  and  at  the  same  time  help  low- 
income  persons  and  seniors  maintain 
their  homes.* 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2615,  a  bill  to 
expand  and  extend  the  existing  De- 
partment of  Energy  low-income 
weatherization  program.  This  legisla- 
tion would  also  make  several  changes 
in  the  present  program  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice, training,  and  encouraging  the  use 
of  new  cost-cutting  conservation  tech- 
nology. 

My  colleague.  Congressman  Ottin- 
GER,  is  to  be  commended  for  shaping 
this  legislation  which  will  improve  the 
existing  Department  of  Energy  low- 
income  weatherization  program  so  as 
to  conserve  more  energy  resources,  lift 
the  burden  of  high  energy  costs  on  the 
poor,  and  create  more  jobs. 

H.R.  2615  has  two  purposes.  First,  it 
would  expand  the  existing  low-income 
weatherization  program  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  would  authorize 
sufficient  funding  over  the  next 
decade  to  weatherize  the  remaining 
low-income  homes  in  the  Nation  that 
have  yet  to  receive  this  assistance. 
Second,  the  bill  would  provide  signifi- 
cant new  employment  opportunities. 
In  addition  to  the  jobs  created  by  the 
expended  program,  job  training  would 
be  offered  to  prepare  weatherization 
workers  to  enter  the  developing 
energy  conservation  industry  and  asso- 
ciated construction  and  maintenance 
fields. 

More  specifically,  this  bill: 

Authorizes  $500  million  annually  in 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  the  low- 
income  weatherization  program  at  the 
Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  (com- 
pared to  $190  million  appropriation  in 
fiscal  year  1984); 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
develop  a  10-year  plan  to  weatherize 
the  remaining  eligible  low-income 
households  (estimated  at  13  million);  1 
million  homes  have  been  weatherized; 

Requires  States  to  develop  programs 
for  training  weatherization  workers 
and  supervisors.  Makes  funding  avail- 
able for  training  from  the  existing 
training  and  technical  assistance  fund; 

Expands  the  list  of  eligible  equip- 
ment to  include  replacement  and 
repair  of  heating  systems  and  other 
items  with  high-energy  saving  poten- 
tial; 


Increases  the  permissible  expendi- 
ture per  house  to  $2,000; 

Eliminates  the  $150  repair  ceiling 
and  materials  and  labor  ceilings; 

Creates  a  performance  fund,  com- 
posed of  10  percent  of  annual  appro- 
priations for  distribution  to  States 
with  exceptional  performance;  and 

Creates  a  second  priority  for  assist- 
ance, for  recipients  of  low-income 
energy  assistance.  Retains  first  priori- 
ty for  the  elderly  and  handicapped. 

In  a  year  when  energy  costs  are 
taking  an  ever  larger  proportion  of  a 
families  income,  the  poor  are  especial- 
ly hard  hit.  According  to  a  1981  study 
by  the  Consumer  Energy  Council, 
weatherization  results  in  average  sav- 
ings to  low-income  people  of  27  per- 
cent in  their  fuel  bills.  This  figure  is 
significant  because  low-income  house- 
holds spend  a  larger  proportion  of 
their  income  on  energy  than  other 
groups. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  is  an  urgent  matter.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Energy 
Office  projected  that  in  this  fiscal 
year  421  units  would  be  weatherized 
under  the  existing  program.  However, 
this  is  a  small  proportion  of  the  over- 
all number  of  low-income  poorly  insu- 
lated homes  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. For  example,  under  the  low- 
income  heating  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram (LIHEAP)  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  already  accepted  7,000  appli- 
cants, which  is  double  the  amount 
taken  last  year.  If  the  homes  of  these 
applicants  could  be  weatherized.  it 
would  substantially  reduce  fuel  bills 
and  dependence  on  energy  assistance. 
It  would  be  both  socially  and  economi- 
cally responsible  for  our  Nation  to 
make  permanent  reductions  in  these 
households  energy  costs  through 
energy  conservation. 

This  legislation,  by  increasing  the 
authorization  to  $500  million  in  1984 
and  1985  for  the  low-income  weather- 
ization program,  up  from  the  $190  mil- 
lion appropriation  presently  available, 
would  assist  in  meeting  the  outstand- 
ing need  for  energy  conservation  and 
weatherization  both  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  in  our  Nation. 

Additionally,  at  a  time  when  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  uneven  and  leaving 
many  behind,  the  expansion  of  this 
program  would  create  a  significant 
number  of  new  jobs.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  this  program  produces  5.200 
jobs— both  onsite  and  in  associated 
manufacturing  and  service  industries— 
per  100  million  Federal  dollars  spent. 
This  is  a  very  efficient  use  of  re- 
sources, serving  a  useful  social  and 
economic  purpose,  while  generating 
significant  employment  opportunities. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  and  approve  this  worthy 
legislation.* 

•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2615,  the  Weather- 
ization and  Employment  Act  of  1983. 


The  extremely  low  temperatures  that 
gripped  much  of  the  Nation  over  the 
past  several  days  reinforces  the  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation.  In  short,  the 
bill  makes  a  farsighted  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
mote efficient  usage  of  energy 
through  conservation.  Second,  the  bill 
would  help  many  of  this  Nation's  more 
needy  citizens  save  money  on  their 
fuel  bills,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, this  bill  translates  into  jobs. 

According  to  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  the  weatherization 
program  has  saved  an  estimated  15  to 
30  percent  in  energy  use  per  house- 
hold annually.  Statistics  from  just  one 
county  in  my  district  in  Pennsylvania 
alone  supports  the  committee's  data. 
Average  fuel  savings  in  fuel  consump- 
tion for  weatherized  homes  in  Arm- 
strong County,  Pa.,  was  22  percent  in 
1982.  The  weatherization  superviser 
estimates  that  some  1.136  homes  have 
participated  in  the  program  since  its 
inception,  and  consumers  saved 
$163,584  in  1982  alone. 

This  savings  is  significant  when  we 
consider  that  homes  in  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest  tend  to  be  less  energy  ef- 
ficient, inhabited  by  low-income  fami- 
lies, and  located  in  a  colder  climate. 
Perhaps  most  telling  is  the  fact  that 
household  energy  costs  in  Pennsylva- 
nia have  tripled  since  1970.  According 
to  a  study  recently  released  by  the 
Northeast  Midwest  Coalition,  average 
household  heating  rates  in  Pennsylva- 
nia have  increased  to  $1,039  in  1980  as 
compared  to  $331  in  1970.  Clearly,  con- 
servation could  play  a  key  role  in  this 
Nation's  energy  future. 

Perhaps  most  important  is  that  this 
bill  means  jobs.  The  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  estimates  that  5,200 
jobs  are  created  per  100  million  of 
Federal  dollars  spent.  This  fact  alone 
indicates  that  68  percent  more  jobs 
would  be  produced  for  the  same  ex- 
penditure in  the  last  highway  bill.  It 
might  also  mean  that  the  long-term 
unemployed  could  utilize  their  skills 
by  weatherizing  homes  instead  of  col- 
lecting unemployment  or  welfare  ben- 
efits. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
favorably  on  this  farsighted  efficiency 
promoting  legislation.  After  all,  it  is 
not  often  that  Congress  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  proactive.* 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  express  my  wholehearted  support 
for  H.R.  2615.  the  Weatherization  and 
Employment  Act.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  long  overdue  meas- 
ure and  I  commend  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottin- 
GER)  for  his  fine  efforts  in  bringing  it 
to  the  floor. 

Congress  recognized  the  need  for  as- 
sisting low-income  people  to  weather- 
ize their  homes  by  including  a  low- 
income  energy  assistance  program 
(LIEAP)  in  the  Energy  Conservation 
and   Production   Act   of    1976.   Since 


1977.  the  program  has  made  possible 
the  weatherization  of  1  million  homes, 
with  priority  given  to  handicapped 
and  elderly  persons.  Yet  there  still 
remain  13  million  income-eligible 
households  that  might  need  weather- 
ization. The  Department  of  Energy 
has  not  yet  estimated  how  many  of 
these  will  actually  require  weatheriza- 
tion, but  it  is  expected  that  the 
number  will  be  substantial. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  past  3  years 
the  administration  has  tried  to  end 
this  vital  program  by  requesting  no 
funds  in  the  budget.  Congress  has  re- 
stored funding,  though  at  lower  levels 
than  the  problem  merits.  In  fiscal  year 

1984  there  is  an  appropriation  of  only 
$190  million. 

H.R.  2615  will  reaffirm  congressional 
support  for  continuance  of  LIEIAP  on 
a  long-term  basis  and  will  institute 
changes  in  the  existing  program  aimed 
at  improving  the  quality  of  service  and 
training  and  which  will  permit  the  use 
of  new,  cost-effective  conservation 
technology. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  H.R. 
2615  is  a  requirement  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  develop  a  10-year  plan 
to  weatherize  the  remaining  eligible 
low-income  households  requiring  this 
work.   This  would   span   fiscal   years 

1985  through  1994.  Under  the  bill, 
$500  million  will  be  authorized  annual- 
ly for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  and 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  re- 
maining years  of  the  program.  With- 
out this  acceleration  of  the  program,  if 
the  current  level  of  funding  were 
maintained,  it  would  take  at  least  half 
a  century  to  reach  all  eligible  low- 
income  dwellings. 

The  other  major  objective  of  the  bill 
is  to  encourage  employment  in  weath- 
erization and  related  industries.  It  is 
significant  to  note  a  study  commis- 
sioned by  the  Department  of  Energy 
which  shows  that  the  program  pro- 
duces 5,200  full-time  jobs  per  100  mil- 
lion Federal  dollars  spent.  The  report 
estimated  there  are  3,600  onsite  crew- 
workers  and  supervisors  and  1,600  po- 
sitions in  a  wide  range  of  industries 
that  provide  equipment,  materials,  and 
services  needed  to  conduct  the  weath- 
erization activities. 

Moreover,  the  bill  makes  changes  to 
improve  the  employment  potential 
and  overall  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram. To  insure  that  workers  are  prop- 
erly prepared  to  enter  the  private 
sector  after  working  in  LIEAP,  the  bill 
requires  State  weatherization  pro- 
grams to  include  a  training  component 
and  provides  funding  for  that  purpose. 

Apart  from  the  human  resources  as- 
sistance aspects  of  the  legislation,  the 
bill  will  achieve  a  considerable  saving 
in  energy.  It  is  expected  that  the  pro- 
gram will  save  65  million  barrels  of  oil 
equivalent  annually  with  the  weather- 
ization of  the  13  million  remaining  eli- 
gible   low-income    households.    This 
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would  amount  to  saving  $3.3  billion 
annually  in  fuel  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  approval  of 
this  bill.  The  cumulative  effect  of  this 
10-year  program  to  aid  the  most  vul- 
nerable of  our  citizens  will  truly  make 


tain  these  programs.  I  agree  with  my 
colleagues  who  sponsored  H.R.  2615 
that  it  is  time  we  dispel  the  uncertain- 
ty of  the  Federal  commitment  to 
weatherization.  and  I  am  pleased  to 
support  the  Weatherization  and  Em- 


many  in  the  political  world  when  he 
announced  that  he  would  not  seek  re- 
election to  the  House  in  November.  As 
is  Dick's  style  and  nature,  he  did  it  his 
way— making  the  decision  while  being 
on  top— but  deciding  what  many  of  us 
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ority  for  weatherization  assistance 
after  the  existing  priority  for  elderly 
and  handicapped  persons. 

When  one  looks  carefully  at  this 
program  it  is  obvious  that  it  has  more 
than  one  beneficial  dimension  to  it— it 
is  not  only  an  energy  conservation  pro- 


another  13  million  remain  eligible  but 
untouched.  The  need  is  as  great  for 
them  but  the  resources  have  simply 
not  been  made  available. 

It  is  in  our  best  interest  to  promote  a 
program  of  this  type  for  it  is  in  our 
best  interest  to  conserve  energy— and 
thus  Inwpr  niir  denendence  on  susceo- 


Federal  Government  should  institute 
programs  designed  to  reduce  our  reli- 
ance on  imported  oil  through  conser- 
vation. The  weatherization  effort  was 
one  of  those  programs. 

To  date,  1  million  homes  have  been 
weatherized.  This  has  resulted  in  an 
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would  amount  to  saving  $3.3  billion 
annually  in  fuel  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  approval  of 
this  bill.  The  cumulative  effect  of  this 
10-year  program  to  aid  the  most  vul- 
nerable of  our  citizens  will  truly  make 
a  difference  in  dealing  with  poverty, 
energy  insecurity,  and  unemploy- 
ment.tt 

•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
light  of  this  past  week's  record  low 
temperatures  in  hundreds  of  commu- 
nities across  the  country,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  2615.  the 
Weatherization  and  Employment  Act 
of  1983. 

It  is  often  said  that  everybody  talks 
about  the  weather  but  nol>ody  does 
anything  about  it.  Although  we 
cannot  affect  the  weather,  we  can  act 
in  a  constructive  manner  to  alleviate 
the  effect  on  senior  citizens  and  low- 
income  families  of  the  extreme  cold 
that  has  visited  virtually  every  region 
of  the  country. 

For  some,  cold  weather  is  merely  an 
inconvenience  involving  an  adjustment 
of  the  thermostat  and  a  few  more  dol- 
lars for  monthly  heating  bills.  But  for 
others,  particularly  senior  citizens,  the 
unemployed  and  low-income  families, 
bitter  winter  months  can  mean  severe 
hardship— a  choice  between  food  and 
heat  and  the  threat  of  illness  or  hypo- 
thermia. 

H.R.  2615  addresses  three  important 
objectives.  First,  it  will  help  needy 
families  to  lower  their  heating  bills 
and  improve  their  health.  Second,  it 
will  employ  thousands  of  unemployed 
Americans  in  needed  weatherization 
jobs.  Third,  it  will  help  our  Nation 
move  toward  the  goal  of  energy  inde- 
pendence by  restoring  energy  conser- 
vation as  a  national  objective. 

The  Department  of  Energy's  low- 
income  weatherization  program  was 
created  to  assist  those  families  who 
suffer  the  most  in  these  cold  winter 
months,  the  families  who  live  on  low 
incomes  and  yet  pay  some  35  percent 
or  even  more  of  that  income  simply 
for  fuel.  With  this  program,  targeted 
toward  elderly  and  handicapped  citi- 
zens, we  have  been  able  to  make 
modest  but  important  improvements 
to  our  housing  stock  while  directly  em- 
ploying thousands  of  workers  in  a  na- 
tionwide weatherization  effort.  The 
program's  statistics  show  that  it  is  an 
efficient  and  worthwhile  investment 
of  funds,  capable  of  saving  on  the 
order  of  65  million  barrels  of  oil  each 
year. 

With  this  need  and  with  this  record, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
administration  has  for  3  years  at- 
tempted to  dismantle  the  program. 
Each  year  the  Congress  has  responded 
to  the  President's  request  for  zero 
funding  with  a  refusal  to  halt  a  suc- 
cessful and  cost-effective  program.  But 
the  confusion  which  often  accompa- 
nies such  budget  battles  has  hampered 
the  State's  efforts  to  plan  and  main- 


tain these  programs.  I  agree  with  my 
colleagues  who  sponsored  H.R.  2615 
that  it  is  time  we  dispel  the  uncertain- 
ty of  the  Federal  commitment  to 
weatherization,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
support  the  Weatherization  and  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1983. 

In  my  State  of  Virginia,  Federal 
weatherization  funds  have  made  possi- 
ble the  insulation  and  winterizing  of 
nearly  30,000  homes  since  1976.  Nearly 
200,000  eligible  homes  remain  un- 
touched by  the  program,  however.  For 
those  200,000  families  and  for  the 
66,000  workers  who  will  be  employed 
under  the  program  annually  through 
H.R.  2615,  I  am  pleased  to  support  this 
much  needed  acceleration  of  the  Fed- 
eral weatherization  program.* 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oppose  H.R.  2615,  the  Weatherization 
and  Employment  Act  of  1983,  because 
it  is  clearly  a  budget  buster.  I  did  not 
support  this  bill  in  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  and  I  continue 
to  oppose  its  passage  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  the  minority  views  which  I 
joined  in  signing. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  would  exceed 
$23  billion  over  a  10-year  period  of 
time,  according  to  the  administration. 
This  cost  far  exceeds  the  amount  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration,  and 
so  it  opposes  H.R.  2615.  Furthermore, 
this  legislation  duplicates  already  ex- 
isting weatherization  programs  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Additionally,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  criti- 
cized the  existing  DOE  low-income 
weatherization  program  as  "hampered 
by  •  *  •  inadequate  financial  manage- 
ment and  program  management  at  the 
Federal.  State  and  local  levels."  Final- 
ly, this  legislation  is  based  on  an  out- 
dated allocation  formula  which  works 
against  the  interest  of  States  like  Illi- 
nois which  are  heavily  dependent  on 
natural  gas  for  heating. 

In  addition  to  these  substantive  rea- 
sons to  oppose  H.R.  2615.  I  strongly 
object  to  the  procedure  by  which  this 
legislation  was  considered.  The  bill 
was  introduced  on  April  19.  1983. 
marked  up  in  subcommittee  on  April 
27.  and  ordered  reported  by  the  full 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  on 
May  4.  The  bill  was  never  the  subject 
of  legislative  hearings. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  oppose  enactment  of  H.R. 
2615.* 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
Representative  from  the  very  cold 
State  of  New  York.  I  rise  to  lend  my 
full  support  to  H.R.  2615— the  Weath- 
erization and  Employment  Act  of  1984. 
However,  before  I  discuss  the  merits  of 
this  important  bill,  1  wish  to  use  this 
occasion  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the 
esteemed  floor  manager  and  chief  ar- 
chitect of  this  bill,  my  friend  and  col- 
league Dick  Ottinger. 

During  the  just  completed  congres- 
sional recess,  Dick  Ottinger  stunned 


many  in  the  political  world  when  he 
announced  that  he  would  not  seek  re- 
election to  the  House  in  November.  As 
is  Dick's  style  and  nature,  he  did  it  his 
way— making  the  decision  while  being 
on  top— but  deciding  what  many  of  us 
sometimes  dream  of  as  well— a  more 
tranquil  life.  The  people  of  Westchest- 
er County  in  New  York  have  been  pro- 
vided with  exemplary  service  with 
Dick  Ottinger  for  some  16  years.  This 
institution  will  be  a  lesser  place  when 
Dick  departs  for  he  has  made  many 
and  varied  contributions  to  the  legisla- 
tive process  in  his  career.  He  emerged 
as  one  of  this  House's  foremost  ex- 
perts in  the  complex  area  of  energy, 
especially  energy  conservation,  and 
this  bill  serves  as  the  centerpeice  of 
his  commitment.  He  has  also  been  an 
outspoken  proponent  of  world  peace 
and  disarmanent.  Dick  and  I  have  had 
the  distinct  pleasure  of  working  to- 
gether on  behalf  of  one  of  his  bills, 
H.R.  3465,  to  outlaw  discrimination  in 
Northern  Ireland  by  American  firms 
doing  business  in  that  troubled  nation. 
Just  this  past  summer  Dick  traveled 
to  Northern  Ireland  and  conducted  a 
series  of  meetings  aimed  at  promoting 
his  legislation.  While  he  did  not 
always  encounter  friendly  audiences, 
Dick  impressed  everyone  with  his  per- 
severance and  commitment  to  his  bill. 
That  probably  is  one  of  Dick's  finest 
trademarks— a  man  of  high  integrity 
and  principle.  Dick  and  I  represent 
neighboring  districts  and  as  a  result  I 
have  regular  occasions  to  see  people 
from  his  district.  I  know  firsthand  the 
high  regard  and  respect  he  enjoys 
from  the  people  he  represents.  He  is  a 
highly  visible  presence  in  the  West- 
chester County  community  and  has 
helped  the  county  in  their  efforts  to 
grow  and  expand. 

It  is  appropriate  that  Dick  be  the 
manager  of  this  legislation  for  it  em- 
bodies the  kinds  of  issues  that  mean  so 
much  to  him.  H.R.  2615  would  author- 
ize the  low-income  weatherization  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  years  1984  through 
1994— and  corresponding  to  that— also 
establishes  a  most  laudable  goal  of 
weatherizing  all  eligible  homes  by 
1994. 

The  program  which  this  legislation 
wants  to  pump  new  life  into  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  cost  effective 
of  all  Federal  programs.  Under  it 
grants  are  awarded  to  the  States  for 
the  purpose  of  installing  insulation 
and  other  energy  saving  equipment  in 
low-income  homes.  This  bill  would  ac- 
celerate the  timetable  under  which 
the  Department  of  Energy  would  be 
able  to  identify  and  provide  assistance 
to  low-income  homes.  In  addition  the 
bill  would  also  allow  for  the  weather- 
ization of  multifamily  rental  housing; 
increases  the  permissable  expenditure 
per  house  to  $2,000  for  labor  and  ma- 
terials and  gives  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance program  recipients  second  pri- 


ority for  weatherization  assistance 
after  the  existing  priority  for  elderly 
and  handicapped  persons. 

When  one  looks  carefully  at  this 
program  it  is  obvious  that  it  has  more 
than  one  beneficial  dimension  to  it— it 
is  not  only  an  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram—it is  also  a  jobs  program.  People 
put  this  equipment  into  the  homes 
and  that  can  translate  into  thousands 
of  new  jobs— further  aiding  our  efforts 
to  reduce  unemployment.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  this  legislation  will  create 
some  66,000  new  jobs  directly  and  will 
stimulate  renewed  economic  activity  in 
a  number  of  related  industries  all  hard 
hit  from  the  recession. 

H.R.  2615  is  an  especially  appropri- 
ate bill  for  us  to  consider  as  we  suffer 
from  one  of  the  most  severe  winters  in 
recent  memory.  Record  low  tempera- 
tures and  brutal  cold  snaps  have  af- 
fected almost  two-thirds  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  Temperatures  as 
low  as  40°  below  zero  were  reported  in 
various  parts  of  my  home  State  of 
New  York  this  past  weekend.  A  low- 
income  individual  living  in  a  home 
lacking  insulation  is  inviting  danger  to 
their  health  and  to  their  families' 
health.  Yet  many  of  them  are  helpless 
to  do  anything  because  their  resources 
are  consumed  tending  to  even  more 
critical  needs  such  as  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  of  course  heat. 

It  is  the  very  least  we  can  do  as  a 
caring  society  to  seek  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  weatherizing  all  eligible  low- 
income  homes  by  1994.  It  is  the  very 
least  we  can  do  to  offer  protection  for 
the  poor  of  this  Nation  from  the  bitter 
and  brutal  cold  which  can  and  does 
grip  this  Nation  during  the  winter 
months— and  to  protect  them  from  the 
searing  heat  which  strikes  in  the 
summer. 

I  support  this  bill  for  the  good  it  will 
do  in  my  home  city  of  New  York  and 
State  of  New  York.  According  to  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  Governor 
Cuomo's  office— passage  of  H.R.  2615 
would  help  to  direct  resources  to  the 
estimated  1.1  million  households  in 
New  York  that  are  potentially  eligible 
for  weatherization  assistance  but  have 
yet  to  benefit  from  the  program.  New 
York  ranks  3d  in  the  Nation  in  terms 
of  electricity  costs,  9th  in  natural  gas 
costs  and  10th  highest  in  oil  costs. 
This  produces  an  average  monthly 
utility  bill  in  New  York  State  that  can 
be  20  to  30  percent  higher  than  the 
national  average.  These  costs  are  exac- 
erbated in  those  homes  where  precious 
and  expensive  heat  manages  to  escape. 
Let  us  remember  that  the  people  we 
are  helping  with  this  legislation  are 
people  with  incomes  at  or  below  125 
percent  of  the  poverty  level.  These  are 
people  who  are  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween essentials— people  for  whom 
heat  can  be  a  luxury  they  cannot 
afford.  The  low-income  weatherization 
program  has  already  reached  into  the 
homes  of  over  1  million  families— yet 


another  13  million  remain  eligible  but 
untouched.  The  need  is  as  great  for 
them  but  the  resources  have  simply 
not  been  made  available. 

It  is  in  our  best  interest  to  promote  a 
program  of  this  type  for  it  is  in  our 
best  interest  to  conserve  energy— and 
thus  lower  our  dependence  on  suscep- 
tible foreign  energy  sources.  Energy 
conservation  in  a  number  of  areas  has 
led  to  a  corresponding  drop  in  energy 
prices  in  some  areas  and  one  can  only 
assume  that  continued  conservation 
will  improve  the  situation. 

The  weatherization  program  is  the 
single  largest  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram in  the  State  of  New  York  and  its 
potential  is  vast.  The  money  we 
expend  on  this  program  we  actually 
make  a  sound  investment  for  installa- 
tion of  energy  saving  devices  reduces 
energy  use  by  as  much  as  30  percent. 
I  urge  support  of  H.R.  2615  for  the 
millions  of  people  in  this  Nation  who 
live  in  fear  of  the  cold,  in  homes  which 
provide  barely  any  protection  from  its 
effects.  I  urge  support  of  H.R.  2615  for 
the  poor  families  in  our  society  who 
end  up  paying  proportionately  six 
times  as  much  of  their  income  for 
energy  as  other  more  fortunate  fami- 
lies do. 

While  this  legislation  does  provide 
for  a  substantial  sum  of  money— it  is 
accompanied  by  a  timetable  to  achieve 
full  weatherization  40  years  before  the 
current  plans  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  would  do  so— and  the  amount 
of  money  that  would  be  needed  would 
far  exceed  the  totals  in  this  bill.  Final- 
ly, it  must  be  shown  that  while  we 
may  be  spending  money  today,  we  are 
saving  money  tomorrow  and  in  the 
future  for  if  homes  are  energy  con- 
served we  simply  spend  less  overall 
money. 

H.R.  2615  is  an  important  bill  of- 
fered at  an  especially  important  time. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pick  up  the 
local  newspaper  from  their  districts, 
and  read  some  of  the  low  tempera- 
tures that  occurred  in  some  of  their 
districts  last  night  or  over  this  week- 
end. Then  consider  the  poor  and 
needy  in  their  areas  living  in  homes 
which  offer  little  protection.  A  cold 
home  can  disrupt  the  warmest  of  fami- 
lies and  we  should  commit  ourselves  to 
rectifying  this  situation  in  a  meaning- 
ful way.  H.R.  2615  is  the  answer. 

My  final  observation  is  that  out  of 
respect  for  the  hard  work  which  our 
colleague  Dick  Ottinger  has  done  this 
bill  deserves  to  be  passed.* 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2615,  the  Weatheriza- 
tion and  Employment  Act  of  1983. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  improve  one 
of  several  programs  Congress  has  en- 
acted to  make  this  country  energy  in- 
dependent. Many  of  us  here  today  re- 
member the  suffering  this  country  ex- 
perienced during  the  oil  shocks  of  the 
1970's.  Because  of  that  experience,  we. 
in  our  collective  wisdom,  decided  the 


Federal  Government  should  institute 
programs  designed  to  reduce  our  reli- 
ance on  imported  oil  through  conser- 
vation. The  weatherization  effort  was 
one  of  those  programs. 

To  date.  1  million  homes  have  been 
weatherized.  This  has  resulted  in  an 
estimated  15  to  30  percent  savings  an- 
nually in  energy  use  per  household.  If 
all  13  million  eligible  homes  are 
weatherized.  we  could  save  an  estimat- 
ed 65  million  barrels  of  oil  equivalent 
annually.  In  dollar  terms,  this  would 
result  in  $3.3  billion  in  savings  eswih 
year. 

I  hope  that  from  these  remarks,  my 
colleagues  from  the  Sun  Belt  States, 
which  may  not  have  as  great  a  need  • 
for  this  program,  realize  that  their 
constituents  also  indirectly  benefit 
from  this  program.  Every  drop  of  im- 
ported oil  that  never  enters  this  coun- 
try reduces  our  reliance  on  the  tinder- 
box  situation  that  exists  in  the  Mid- 
east. 

I  would  also  like  to  touch  on  another 
benefit  of  this  weatherization  pro- 
gram. Earlier  in  this  Congress,  we 
passed  two  bills  aimed  at  easing  the 
unemployment  problem  facing  this 
country.  This  weatherization  program 
produces  5,200  jobs  per  $100  million 
spent.  This  is  68  percent— Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  emphasize  that  figure— 68 
percent  more  jobs  that  produced  for 
the  same  expenditure  in  the  recently 
enacted  highway  jobs  bill. 

Besides  these  larger  economic  bene- 
fits, this  cost  effective  energy  program 
effects  thousands  of  individual  house- 
holds   across    the    country.    My    own 
State  of  Massachusetts,  for  example, 
was    allocated    almost    $6    million    in 
fiscal    year    1984    to   weatherize   low- 
income   households   across  the   Com- 
monwealth. In  my  district,  the  Berk- 
shire Community  Action  Council.  Inc., 
administers  a  weatherization  program 
that  has  had  a  tremendous  effect  on 
the  individuals  lucky  enough  to  par- 
ticipate. Let  me  take  this  opportunity 
to  read  a  few  short  passages  from  let- 
ters sent  to  Dan  McParland,  energy 
programs    director   at    the   Berkshire 
Community  Action  Council. 
One  participant  wrote: 
Since  I  am  a  single  parent  with  two  of  my 
three  children  in  college,  things  like  Insula- 
tion work  have  not  been  done.  I  truly  appre- 
ciate what  was  done  by  your  crews.  They  did 
a  great  job!  The  work  that  was  done  should 
make  a  noticeable  difference  next  fall  and 
winter. 

Another  recipient  outlined  the  spe- 
cific benefits  of  the  weatherization 
program: 

Just  to  let  you  know  work  has  been  com- 
pleted on  our  "new  home"  .  .  .  three  storm 
windows,  one  door  and  caulking  ...  it  all 
looks  great.  Can't  thank  you  enough,  and 
tell  you  how  much  our  family  appreciates 
your  assistance  in  making  our  home  more 
energy  efficient,  snug  and  warm. 
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Still  another  couple  stressed  the 
health  effects  and  benefits  resulting 
from  the  improvements  in  their  home: 

My  mother's  trailer  was  recently  winter- 
ized through  your  program.  My  mother  had 
been  suffering  from  the  cold  in  her  home 
and  did  not  have  the  money  to  do  anything 
about  it.  Because  of  your  program,  she  has 
l)een  much  warmer  and  suffered  much  less 
from  her  arthritis.  Thank  you  on  the  behalf 
of  my  mother  and  ourselves. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
these  statistics,  facts  and  figures  rep- 
resent more  than  numbers  on  a  sheet 
of  paper.  The  1  million  households  al- 
ready weatherized  are  occupied  by  in- 
dividuals like  the  one's  quoted  above. 
The  impact  of  this  program  is  impor- 
tant to  many  people  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
join  in  supporting  the  energy  saving 
and  job  producing  program.  The 
weatherization  program  has  a  proven 
record  of  efficiency,  effectiveness  and 
need.* 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  most  all  of  us  agree  that  we 
must  put  this  country  on  the  road  to 
energy  independence.  The  cleanest 
and  most  cost-effective  way  is  through 
conservation.  By  weatherizing  homes, 
we  decrease  our  dependence  on  non- 
renewable fossil  fuels. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
2615.  the  Weatherization  and  Employ- 
ment Act.  This  bill  would  allow  all  eli- 
gible homes  to  be  weatherized  by  the 
year  1994.  It  is  estimated  that  13  mil- 
lion homes  of  low-income  families 
would  be  weatherized. 

Low-income  households  pay  dispro- 
portionately high  amounts  on  their 
energy  bills.  Because  they  caimot 
afford  to  make  improvements  on  the 
energy  systems  in  their  homes,  low- 
income  people  are  forced  to  either  go 
cold  or  pay  excessive  bills. 

Over  the  long  run.  the  bill  will  save 
the  Federal  Government  money.  By 
increasing  energy  efficiency,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  able  to  de- 
crease subsidies  for  low-income  energy 
bills. 

The  bill  also  creates  jobs.  Approxi- 
mately 66,000  new  jobs  will  be  created 
directly  by  the  legislation  and  many 
more  jobs  in  related  industries  created 
as  well.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides 
job  training.  The  people  gaining  em- 
ployment through  this  legislation  will 
acquire  job  skills  which  will  help  them 
acquire  future  jobs.  With  more  people 
employed,  fewer  unemployment  and 
public  assistance  payments  will  have 
to  be  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  sensible  legislation. • 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2615  and  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same.  The 
Weatherization  and  Employment  Act 
is  an  example  of  Federal  dollars  well 
spent.  It  is  the  very  least  we  can  do  to 


help  insure  that  low-income  citizens 
have  decent  living  conditions.  In  the 
cold  winter  months,  hypothermia  is  a 
leading  cause  of  death  among  elderly 
Americans.  Under  H.R.  2615,  the  ele- 
derly  and  disabled  will  be  given  special 
help. 

Poor  people  spend  as  much  as  40 
percent  of  their  income  on  energy 
costs.  Many  of  which  are  actually 
picked  up  by  the  Federal  Government 
each  year  through  social  welfare  pro- 
grams. Weatherization  measures  are 
cost-effective  and  pay  for  themselves 
within  5  years  after  the  equipment  is 
installed.  It  is  commonsense  to  stop 
energy  from  being  wasted  through  the 
cracks  and  crevices  in  old  and  poorly 
designed  houses.  This  program  is  a 
one-shot  expenditure,  not  an  aiuiual 
drain  on  our  Treasury. 

Opponents  of  H.R.  2615  claim  that 
the  bill  is  a  "budget-buster,"  that  it 
will  add  to  our  Federal  deficit.  My  re- 
sponse is  this:  We  are  not  busting  the 
budget  when  we  provide  less-fortunate 
Americans  with  homes  worth  living  in. 
If  people  are  forced  to  choose  between 
eating  or  heating,  then  our  priorities 
must  be  reexamined. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  Federal  def- 
icit as  much  as  any  other  Member 
here,  yet  cutting  out  programs  for  the 
poor  is  not  the  way  to  proceed.  Why 
do  we  not  scratch  nuclear  weapons  re- 
search at  the  Department  of  Energy? 
A  vast  amount  of  DOE  funding  goes  to 
that  type  of  energy  program.  Surely 
there  are  other  Department  activities 
that  can  be  scaled  down,  rather  than 
axing  energy  programs  that  benefit 
the  Nation's  poor.  It  is  time  we  really 
did  something  in  the  name  of  energy 
conservation,  instead  of  merely  paying 
lipservice  to  this  goal. 

The  Weatherization  and  Employ- 
ment Act  does  what  it  says— it  creates 
jobs.  Workers  are  trained  in  retrofit- 
ting skills  and  thus  are  qualified  for 
employment  in  the  private  sector  of 
their  communities.  Over  50,000  jobs 
will  be  provided  over  the  next  few 
years,  jobs  we  need  in  this  time  of 
high  unemployment. 

At  the  rate  we  are  currently  funding 
the  low-income  weatherization  pro- 
gram, it  will  take  50  years  to  upgrade 
the  13  million  homes  still  in  need  of 
basic  weather  safeguards.  We  carmot 
string  the  program  out  like  this. 

It  is  our  obligation  to  get  the  job 
done  as  soon  as  possible.  Ten  years,  as 
provided  in  the  bill,  is  a  more  reasona- 
ble, more  humane  time  period  to  see 
that  our  citizens  no  longer  suffer  in 
frigid  winter  temperatures. 

Many  of  us  have  weatherized  our 
homes  here  or  back  in  our  districts.  I 
urge  you  to  support  H.R.  2615.  It  is 
the  minimum  we  can  do  to  allow 
others  to  share  in  the  energy  savings 
and  comfort  we  have  benefited  from 
this  winter. 

Thank  you.* 


•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  2615,  the 
Weatherization  and  Employment  Act. 
As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  must  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation  to  the  lives  of 
the  elderly. 

Each  year,  approximately  25,000 
older  Americans  die  of  hypo-  and  hy- 
perthermia. Statistics  show  that  ap- 
proximately 7  million  of  the  housing 
units  occupied  by  the  elderly  were 
built  before  1940,  are  more  than  40 
years  old,  and  likely  to  be  in  need  of 
repair  and  weatherization.  Due  to  low 
and  fixed  incomes,  senior  citizens  are 
often  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  cost 
of  maintaining  their  homes;  thus, 
many  homes  fall  into  disrepair,  and 
the  elderly  are  left  with  substandard 
and  inadequate  shelter  which  is 
unable  to  protect  them  from  cases  of 
extreme  weather. 

We  must  help  cut  the  unnecessary, 
and  high,  energy  costs  which  are  in- 
curred by  individuals  who  live  in  such 
housing.  Low-income  households  are 
spending  35  percent  or  more  of  their 
income  on  energy,  as  compared  with 
20  percent  for  middle-income  house- 
holds. For  example,  upon  retirement, 
older  individuals  are  typically  faced 
with  a  cut  in  personal  income  of  one- 
third  to  one-half.  The  average  individ- 
ual social  security  recipient  receives 
$427  per  month.  In  many  instances, 
this  is  their  sole  source  of  income  with 
which  to  find  food  and  shelter.  These 
individuals  often  cannot  afford  to  pay 
their  gas  and  electricity  bills  and  must 
live  with  the  constant  threat  of  having 
their  utilities  shut  off. 

Far  too  many  of  our  Nation's  elderly 
succumb  each  year  to  hypo-  and  hy- 
perthermia. This  needless  loss  of  life 
can  and  must  be  avoided.  Again,  I  urge 
your  strong  support  for  passage  of  this 
most  important  piece  of  legislation.* 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  a  longtime  supporter  of  the 
low-income  weatherization  program. 
This  program  makes  a  permanent  con- 
tribution to  low-income  Americans 
burdened  by  steadily  increasing 
energy  costs.  Unlike  a  one-time  assist- 
ance payment,  weatherization  gives  as- 
sistance for  years  after  the  Federal 
outlay  is  made.  The  Weatherization 
and  Employment  Act  of  1983  expands 
significantly  the  scope  of  the  Federal 
weatherization  program.  While  I  have 
reservations  about  the  cost  of  this  leg- 
islation, my  support  for  weatheriza- 
tion serves  largely  to  outweigh  these 
concerns. 

Our  deficit  problems  are  very  real. 
We  cannot  hide  from  this  reality  or 
the  urgent  need  to  do  something 
about  deficits.  However,  our  continued 
effort  to  weatherize  the  homes  of  low- 
income  families  is  also  important.  My 
colleagues  should  remember  that 
weatherization  will  help  improve  our 
trade  balance  and  reduce  demand  for 


low-income  energy  assistance  funds. 
While  I  might  be  happier  with  a 
weatherization  bill  that  more  modest- 
ly expands  the  program.  I  cannot 
oppose  such  a  worthwhile  endeavor.# 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2615.  the 
Weatherization  and  Employment  Act. 

On  few  occasions  will  we  in  Congress 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing that  is  both  equitable  and  effi- 
cient. Through  extension  and  expan- 
sion of  the  low-income  weatherization 
program,  we  cannot  only  improve  the 
lot  of  the  underprivileged,  but  we  can 
alleviate  some  of  our  Nation's  fiscal 
woes  as  well. 

Since  1977.  this  program  has  insulat- 
ed 1  million  homes  inhabited  by  the 
handicapped,  elderly,  and  indigent. 
Their  fuel  bills  have  dropped  as  much 
as  30  percent.  If  all  14  million  eligible 
homes  had  been  reached,  we  would 
have  cut  our  imports  of  foreign  oil  by 
65  million  barrels  and  saved  $3.3  bil- 
lion. Money  not  sent  abroad  to  pay  for 
foreign  oil  can  be  spent  here  in  this 
country,  giving  an  additional  boost  to 
our  economy. 

But  the  benefits  do  not  cease  there. 
Weatherization  puts  people  back  to 
work:  The  conservation  industry  is 
labor-intensive,  particularly  when 
compared  to  other  forms  of  energy 
production.  According  to  a  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  study,  weatherization 
generates  69  percent  more  jobs  per 
Federal  dollar  expended  than  the  re- 
cently enacted  highway  bill.  If  passed 
as  proposed,  the  number  of  new  jobs 
directly  attributable  to  H.R.  2615 
could  reach  66.000.  Of  course,  the 
most  compelling  reasons  for  this  legis- 
lation are  humanitarian.  The  United 
States  is  the  richest  nation  in  the 
world,  and  yet  last  year  thousands  of 
our  citizens  died  of  hypothermia  and 
other  diseases  related  to  frigid  tem- 
peratures. It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
some  of  my  Republican  colleagues 
that  not  all  of  these  victims  were 
trapped  in  avalanches  at  posh  ski  re- 
sorts; many  of  them  perished  in  the 
heart  of  our  bustling  cities,  unable  to 
afford  sufficient  heat. 

The  energy  crisis  prompted  middle- 
and  upper-income  families  to  install 
storm  windows,  weather  stripping,  and 
other  conservation  devices  in  their 
homes.  But,  the  poor  were  not  able  to 
respond  in  a  similar  fashion.  For 
them,  high  energy  prices  meant  fur- 
ther erosion  of  their  disposable 
income.  They  put  less  food  on  their 
tables,  fewer  clothes  on  their  backs, 
and  suffered  in  colder  conditions  in 
their  homes  in  order  to  offset  their 
soaring  fuel  bills.  Lower-income  resi- 
dences are  presently  spending  a  pro- 
portion of  their  income  on  home 
energy  three  or  four  times  higher 
than  the  average  American  household. 
Given  the  financial  strain  the  poor  are 
already  under,  we  cannot  expect  them 


to    invest    in    conservation    improve- 
ments. 

The  Federal  Government  ought  to 
be  the  weatherizer  of  last  resort.  At 
the  current  level  of  funding,  though, 
the  Department  of  Energy  would  need 
over  a  half -century  to  assist  all  eligible 
low-income  dwellings.  Reagan's  opposi- 
tion to  the  program  has  compounded 
the  problem  of  scarce  resources.  He 
has  delayed  funds,  appointed  lacklus- 
ter managers,  and  fomented  insecurity 
among  local  program  directors. 

H.R.  2615  allocates  money  through 
1989  to  avoid  sabotage  from  the 
Reaganites  and  lend  stability  and  con- 
stancy to  this  essential  task.  Approxi- 
mately $25  million  would  come  to  New 
York  State,  sparing  almost  20,000 
more  families  in  the  Empire  State 
each  year  the  agony  of  going  through 
yet  another  winter  uncertain  of 
whether  their  homes  will  remain 
heated.  The  cumulative  effect  of  a  5- 
year  effort  will  be  to  lessen  unemploy- 
ment, promote  self-sufficiency  among 
the  poor,  and  maybe  even  put  a  dent 
in  poverty  itself.  For  these  reasons,  I 
heartily  endorse  H.R.  2615.  the 
Weatherization  and  Employment 
Act.« 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  now 
printed  in  the  reported  bill  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Weatherization 
and  Employment  Act  of  1983". 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OTTINGER 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ottinger: 
Page  2.  In  line  4.  strike  out  "1983  "  and  sub- 
stitute "1984". 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  purely  technical  amendment.  I 
have  three  of  them. 

This  amendment  would  change  the 
title  of  the  bill  from  the  Weatheriza- 
tion and  Employment  Act  of  1983  to 
the  Weatherization  and  Employment 
Act  of  1984,  because  a  year  has  passed 
since  its  original  introduction. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 


(1)  rising  energy  prices  have  significantly 
reduced  the  real  purchasing  power  of  low- 
income  individuals,  particularly  elderly  and 
handicapped,  in  the  United  States  to  levels 
at  which  they  are  unable  to  acquire  the  ne- 
cessities of  life; 

(2)  low-income  individuals  and  families  are 
being  forced  to  spend  increasing  proportions 
of  their  incomes  on  residential  energy,  often 
as  high  as  40  per  centum; 

(3)  low-income  Americans  generally  use 
less  energy  per  capita  than  other  Americans 
and  have  reduced  their  energy  usage  as 
much  as  possible;  further  savings  can  be 
achieved  only  through  Improvements  to 
their  dwellings; 

(4)  households  with  the  lowest  incomes 
lack  the  financial  resources  necessary  to 
make  energy  conservation  Investments: 

(5)  housing  occupied  by  low-income  indi- 
viduals is  generally  energy-Inefficient,  Is 
usually  older,  and  frequently  in  need  of 
repair; 

(6)  the  present  weatherization  assistance 
program  is  very  effective  In  reducing  the 
consumption  or  residential  energy  and 
easing  the  burden  placed  on  these  low- 
income  households,  but  would  be  more  ef- 
fective and  produce  greater  results  if  it  were 
funded  at  a  greater  level; 

(7)  there  are  estimated  by  the  Census 
Bureau  to  be  approximately  thirteen  mil- 
lion low-income  households  whose  incomes 
are  at  or  below  125  per  centum  of  the  pover- 
ty income  guidelines  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
who  have  yet  to  receive  Federal  weatheriza- 
tion assistance; 

(8)  the  large  majority  of  the  thirteen  mil- 
lion low-income  households  live  in  dwellings 
which  have  little  or  no  insulation  and  are  in 
need  of  improvements  to  Inefficient  heating 
systems; 

(9)  without  an  expanded  Federal  weather- 
ization assistance  program,  there  will  be  an 
ever-increasing  need  on  the  part  of  the  el- 
derly and  low-income  households  for  energy 
assistance  to  help  pay  high  residential 
energy  bills; 

(10)  an  expanded  weatherization  program 
can  create  over  fifty  thousand  jobs  annually 
and  also  create  energy  savings  (the  expendi- 
ture of  which  will  produce  up  to  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  additional  work 
years  over  the  useful  life  of  the  energy  con- 
servation investment)  and  can  provide  train- 
ing enabling  new  workers  to  enter  the 
energy  conservation  industry; 

(U)  an  expanded  weatherization  program 
could  save  as  much  as  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  million  barrels  of  oil  (or  the 
equivalent),  a  savings  of  $6,100,000,000  over 
the  useful  life  of  the  energy  conservation  in- 
vestment which  low-income  households 
would  otherwise  be  obligated  to  pay  on  fuel 
bills; 

(12)  the  money  saved  through  energy  con- 
servation will  be  available  for  expenditure 
in  other  sectors  of  the  national  economy, 
thereby  creating  additional  employment  in 
those  sectors. 

Mr.  OTTINGER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  section  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  2? 
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If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read  section  3. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
expand  the  low-income  weatherization  as- 
sistance program  to  provide  for  weatheriza- 
tion assistance  to  low-income  households 
which  assistance  will,  over  an  eleven-year 
period,  be  sufficient  to  weatherize  the  re- 
maining low-income  dwelling  units  in  need 
of  weatherization  and  which  will  create  ad- 
ditional employment  in  weatherization-re- 
lated  industries. 

Mr.  OTTINGER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  section  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  remainder  of  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  H.R.  2615  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

AtTTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS: 
PERFORMANCE  FUND 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  422  of  the  Energy  Con- 
servation in  Existing  Buildings  Act  of  1976 
(title  IV  of  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Production  Act)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

■'Sec.  422.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
weatherization  program  under  this  part— 

•■(1)  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984  (reduced  by  any  amount 
appropriated  for  such  purposes  for  such 
fiscal  year  under  section  1005(1  )(C)  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981):  and 

■•(2)  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1985. 

•■(b)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Weatherization  and 
Employment  Act  of  1983,  and  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  hearing,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  develop  and  publish  a  plan  for 
the  implementation  of  the  weatherization 
program  under  this  part  during  the  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1994.  The  plan  shall  in- 
clude— 

■■(1)  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  number  of 
dwelling  units  in  each  Slate  which  are  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  this  part; 

■■(2)  an  estimate  of  the  rate  at  which  such 
units  will  be  weatherized  under  the  plan  (to- 
gether with  the  estimated  cost  per  dwelling 
and  the  estimated  energy  savings): 

(3)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  rental 
dwelling  uniu  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  part,  together  with  a  review  of  (and  rec- 
ommendations regarding)  any  program 
changes  which  would  be  necessary  to  fully 
implement  the  program  under  this  part 
with  respect  to  rental  dwelling  units: 

■■(4)  a  review  of  (and  recommendations  re- 
garding)  the   implementation   of   the   pro- 


gram in  hot  climate  regions  of  the  country 
with  respect  to  the  life-saving  and  energy- 
saving  measures  to  be  carried  out  in  such 
area:  and 

(5)  a  method  for  measuring  energy  sav- 
ings achieved  by  individual  weatherization 
measures  and  combinations  of  measures. 
The  estimate  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  weatherization  of  generally 
equal  numbers  of  dwelling  units  for  each 
year  of  the  10-fiscal-year  period  1985 
through  1994. 

(c)  The  President  shall  identify,  in  his 
annual  budget  submitted  to  the  Congress 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1986  through  1994,  the  funding 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  weatherization 
program  under  this  part  in  that  fiscal  year 
and  the  amount  necessary  to  complete  such 
program  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994 
in  accordance  with  the  implementation  plan 
published  under  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1994  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  weatherization  pro- 
gram under  this  part. 

•■(e)  Every  2  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Weatherization  and  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1983.  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  setting 
forth- 

(1)  the  number  of  dwelling  units  weath- 
erized under  the  program  under  this  part: 

■■(2)  the  average  energy  savings  per  dwell- 
ing unit  which  is  attributable  to  such 
weatherization  program: 

(3)  Information  on  the  types  of  weather- 
ization measures  which  have  yielded  espe- 
cially high  energy  savings:  and 

••(4)  recommendations  for  any  legislative 
changes  which  are  necessary  for  the  pro- 
gram to  achieve  the  goals  of  this  part.". 

(b)(1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  414(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "The 
Secretary"  and  substituting  'Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c).  the  Secretary". 

(2)  Section  414  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

•■(c)  Not  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  under  section  422  for 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  a  performance  fund  which  shall  be 
available  only  to  provide  financial  assistance 
under  this  part  to  those  States  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  have  demonstrated 
the  best  performance  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year  in  providing  weatherization  as- 
sistance under  this  part.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  such  determination  on  the  basis 
of  such  information  as  may  be  available  to 
the  Secretary,  with  respect  to  the  percent- 
age of  eligible  dwelling  units  within  the 
State  which  have  been  weatherized  and  the 
quality  of  the  weatherization  assistance  pro- 
vided. In  assessing  the  quality  of  the  weath- 
erization assistance  provided,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  energy  savings  data  supplied 
by  the  States  and  validated  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

UNEMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS 

Sec.  5.  Section  414(b)(3)  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  In  Existing  Buildings  Act  of 
1976  (title  IV  of  the  Energy  Conservation 
and  Production  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(A)  for  securing  "  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  "and  (B)". 

MAXIMUM  expenses 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  415(c)  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  in  Existing  Buildings  Act  of 
1976  (title  IV  of  the  Energy  Conservation 


and  Production  Act)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'  (c)  Not  more  than  $2,000  of  any  financial 
assistance  provided  under  this  part  may  be 
expended  with  respect  to  labor  and  materi- 
als for  a  single  dwelling  unit,  including  (but 
not  limited  to)— 

"(1)  the  appropriate  portion  of  the  cost  of 
tools  and  equipment  used  to  install  such 
materials  for  such  unit; 

(2)  the  cost  of  transporting  lalK>r,  tools, 
and  materials  to  such  unit: 

"(3)  the  cost  of  having  onslte  supervisory 
personnel: 

■■(4)  the  cost  of  making  incidental  repairs 
to  such  unit  if  such  repairs  are  necessary  to 
make  the  installation  of  weatherization  ma- 
terials effective;  and 

■•(5)  such  other  costs  for  labor,  storage, 
and  materials,  and  for  conducting  required 
Inspections,  as  may  be  necessary.". 

(b)  Section  415(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  first  sentence  thereof. 

DEADLINES  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  7.  Section  418  of  the  Energy  Conser- 
vation In  Existing  Buildings  Act  of  1976 
(title  IV  of  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Production  Act)  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  program 
year  for  providing  assistance  under  this  part 
tiegins  on  January  1.  the  Secretary  shall  so- 
licit the  submission  of  State  applications  for 
assistance  under  this  part  (including  assist- 
ance under  section  414(c))  for  each  fiscal 
year  not  later  than  October  1  of  that  fiscal 
year  and  shall  commence  the  disbursement 
of  funds  under  this  part  before  January  1  of 
that  fiscal  year  and  shall  complete  such  dis- 
bursement before  July  1  of  that  fiscal  year. 
If  legislation  providing  appropriations  for 
assistance  under  this  part  Is  not  enacted 
before  October  1.  the  Secretary's  solicita- 
tion of  State  applications  shall  be  based  on 
estimates  derived  from  appropriations  legis- 
lation pending  as  of  October  1.". 

miscellaneous  provisions 
Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  Section  414  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  In  Existing  Buildings  Act  of 
1976  (title  IV  of  the  Energy  Conservation 
and  Production  Act)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  Nothing  in  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 413(a),  in  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  in  any  other  provision  of  this  part 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  eligibility  of 
low-income  persons  for  assistance  under  this 
part  to  elderly  or  handicapped  low-income 
persons.". 

(2)  Section  414(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  "handicapped  low- 
Income  persons"  the  following  "and  low- 
Income  individuals  receiving  assistance 
under  the  low-income  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram". 

(b)  Section  413(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(5)  The  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  section  shall  provide  that  any  assist- 
ance made  available  to  SUtes  under  this 
part  may  be  used  for  providing  information, 
education,  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
residents  of  low-Income  dwellings  in  which 
weatherization  materials  have  been  In- 
stalled pursuant  to  this  part.  Such  Informa- 
tion, education,  and  technical  assistance 
shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  insuring  the 
proper  maintenance  and  repair  of  such  ma- 
terials and  shall  Include  general  Information 
about  energy  conservation  methods.". 

(c)  Section  416  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  after  "416"  and  by  adding 
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the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(b)(1)  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram (Including  the  award  of  competitive 
grants)  to  encourage  the  development  of 
new  methods  to  weatherize  multifamily 
rental  dwelling  units  which  will  result  in 
benefits  for  both  the  owner  and  occupier  of 
such  units. 

""(2)  The  program  under  this  subsection 
shall  Include  the  funding  of  pilot  projects 
based  on  the  methods  developed  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

""(3)  The  Secretary  may  utilize  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  this  part 
'  to  carry  out  the  program  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  and  to  disseminate, 
through  worltshops  and  other  appropriate 
means.  Information  with  respect  to  success- 
ful programs  for  the  weatherization  of  ex- 
isting multifamily  rental  dwelling  units. 

""(c)  The  Secretary  may  utilize  in  any 
fiscal  year  not  to  exceed  2  percent  of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  this  part  to  make  grants  to  local 
weatherization  agencies  to  carry  out  field 
testing  of  promising  energy  saving  methods 
and  materials.". 

(d)(1)  Section  412(9)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ""and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (P),  by  redesignating  subpara- 
graph (G)  as  (H)  and  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

"(G)  furnace  efficiency  modifications,  in- 
cluding- 

■"(I)  replacement  burners,  furnaces,  boil- 
ers, or  any  combination  thereof  which,  as 
determinated  by  the  Secretary,  substantial- 
ly increases  the  efficiency  of  the  heating 
system; 

""(II)  devices  for  minimizing  energy  loss 
through  heating  system,  chimney,  or  vent- 
ing devices:  and 

""(ill)  electrical  or  mechanical  furnace  igni- 
tion systems  which  replace  standing  gas 
pilot  lights,". 

(2)  Section  412(9)(H)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  section) 
is  amended  by  inserting  ""(i)"  after  ""technol- 
ogies'" and  by  Inserting  the  following  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  ""or  (ID  as  any 
State  determines,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  have  a  high  energy  saving  poten- 
tial and  will  otherwise  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part.  The  Secretary's  approval 
of  such  a  State  determination  may  be  made 
in  connection  with  the  Secretary's  approval 
of  the  State's  application  under  section  414 
or  at  any  other  time.". 

(3)  Section  412(7)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof:  "In  the  case 
of  any  State  which  so  elects  in  Its  applica- 
tion for  assistance  under  this  part,  such 
term  shall  also  mean  that  income  which  is 
at  or  below  any  income  level  established  as 
a  poverty  level  under  any  other  Federal  pro- 
gram which  is  being  carried  out  in  that 
State.". 

(e)(1)  Section  414(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and  "  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3),  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  substituting  "":  and", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(5)  submitted  an  appropriate  plan  for  the 
training  (without  Impairing  the  efficiency 
of  weatherization  delivery  systems)  of 
weatherization  workers,  crew  supervisers, 
field  staff,  and  program  directors: 

"(6)  established  policies,  guidelines,  and 
procedures  designed  to  provide  or  arrange 
for  inspections  by  persons  trained  to  con- 
duct such  inspections  by  persons  trained  to 


conduct  such  inspections  of  eligible  dwelling 
units  at  least  once  after  installation  of 
weatherization  materials  to  determine 
whether  the  weatherization  materials  in- 
stalled with  financial  assistance  provided 
under  this  part: 

•"(A)  were  among  those  determined  to  be 
cost  effective  and  appropriate  in  the  prein- 
stallation  audit:  and 

""(B)  have  been  installed  in  an  effective 
manner  to  provide  the  likely  achievement  of 
the  intended  weatherization  benefits;  and 

""(7)  established  policies  for  providing  co- 
ordination between  the  program  under  this 
part  and  the  Low-Income  Energy  Assistance 
Program,  including  provision  for  the  ex- 
change of  lists  of  recipients  of  assistance  by 
the  State  agencies  involved.". 

(2)  Section  416(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
""FXinds  made  available  under  this  section 
may  be  used  for  purposes  of  funding  the 
training  referred  to  in  section  414(b)(5).". 

(3)  Section  416  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

""(c)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Comptroller  General,  shall  establish  an 
effective  system  of  monitoring  State  and 
local  expenditures  of  funds  under  this  part 
and  shall  promulgate  regulations  governing 
uniform  reporting  by  local  agencies  of  indi- 
rect costs,  direct  costs  including  labor  and 
materials,  administrative  costs  including 
outreach  and  certification,  training  costs 
and  such  other  data  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  necessary.". 

(f )  Section  413(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof: 

""(5)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  the  standards  under 
paragraph  (2)(A)  shall  provide  that  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  applied  to  each  dwelling  unit 
to  determine  the  optimum  set  of  cost-effec- 
tive measures,  within  the  cost  guidelines  set 
for  the  program,  to  be  installed  in  such 
dwelling  unit  shall  include  any  appropriate 
State  procedures  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
State's  application  for  assistance  under  this 
part  and  which  are  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  time  of  approval  of  such  applica- 
tion.". 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  OTTINGER 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ottinoer: 
Page  5,  strike  out  lines  12  through  18  and 
substitute  "$500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1985."'. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  another  technical  amendment.  It 
strikes  out  the  $500  million  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1984.  Since  fiscal 
year  1984  moneys  have  already  been 
appropriated,  it  would  seem  logical 
that  we  do  not  need  to  authorize  for 
them  at  this  point. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  OTTINGER 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  my  last  technical  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ottinger: 
Page  10,  strike  out  line  6  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  13  and  substitute: 

'"(c)  The  Secretary  shall— 

""(1)  solicit  the  submission  of  State  appli- 
cations for  assistance  under  this  part  (in- 
cluding assistance  under  section  414(c))  for 
each  fiscal  year  not  later  than  90  days 
before  the  commencement  of  the  program 
year, 

'"(2)  commence  the  disbursement  of  funds 
under  this  part  by  the  start  of  the  program 
year,  and 

"'(3)  complete  such  disbursement  within 
180  days  after  the  start  of  such  program 
year.". 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  technical  amendment.  It  is  an 
amendment  to  the  provision  in  the  bill 
which  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  solicit  State  applications 
and  disburse  fimds  to  the  States  in  a 
timely  fashion.  Under  the  bill  as 
adopted  by  the  committee,  if  the  pro- 
gram year  starts  on  January  1.  as  it 
has  in  past  years,  the  Secretary  would 
solicit  applications  by  the  previous  Oc- 
tober and  start  disbursing  funds  by 
the  1st  of  January  and  finish  disburse- 
ment by  the  1st  of  July.  Since  we 
drafted  the  bill,  the  Department  has 
changed  the  start  of  the  program  year 
to  April.  This  amendment  is  intended 
to  update  this  bill.  It  would  remove 
the  mention  of  specific  dates  and 
specify  instead  that  solicitation  of  ap- 
plications must  take  place  90  days 
before  the  start  of  the  program  year, 
that  DOE  must  commence  disburse- 
ment of  funds  by  the  start  of  the  pro- 
gram year  and  complete  such  disburse- 
ment within  180  days  after  the  start  of 
the  program  year.  The  schedule  is  the 
same  as  that  now  in  the  current  bill, 
but  without  mention  of  specific  dates 
because  those  dates  are  now  inappro- 
priate, as  I  indicated,  because  of  action 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
change  the  program  year. 

This  is  an  important  provision,  since 
for  at  least  2  years  in  a  row  the  admin- 
istration has  failed  to  disburse  weath- 
erization funds  to  the  States  until  3  or 
more  months  after  the  start  of  the 
program  year,  causing  major  disrup- 
tion and  layoffs  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 
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Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  have  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment but  my  concern  is  with  the 
amendment  as  part  of  the  entire  bill.  I 
just  listened  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  who  I  admire  and  know  has 
been  a  leader  in  this  House  for  many 
years,  many,  many  years,  in  fact.  He 
made  the  point  that  we  should  be  con- 
cerned about  people. 

I  would  have  to  ask  him  and  other 
members  of  the  majority  party  who 
bring  a  bill  like  this  to  the  floor:  You 
have  been  controling  this  House  for 
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the  last  almost  30  years  now  and  you 
have  been  taking  proposals  like  this 
and  bringing  them  to  this  floor  on 
almost  a  regular  basis,  day  in  and  day 
out.    Yet    you    have    not    been    able 


Republican,      the     gentleman      from 
Peruisylvania.  Mr.  Heinz. 

As  you  have  heard  here  today,  this  is 
not  a  partisan  matter  at  all.  You  had 
heard   almost   as   many   people   from 


and  additional  program,  to  the  weath- 
erization proposal. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  have  a  program  or  wheth- 
er or  not  we  are  going  to  add  dramati- 
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Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  perhaps  confused.  The  dis- 
agreement that  occurred  between  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  and  myself 
concerned     formulas     for     the     low- 


is  not  going  to  result  in  any  more 
homes  being  weatherized;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.   OTTINGER.  That  is  unfortu- 
nately the  case.  But  the  CETA  pro- 


stallation  under  the  program  will  go 
only  to  $1,300. 

Mr.  COATS.  If  the  average— if  CBO 
estimates  that  the  efficiency  average 
is  $1,300,  why  are  we  putting  a  cap  of 
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the  last  almost  30  years  now  and  you 
have  been  taking  proposals  like  this 
and  bringing  them  to  this  floor  on 
almost  a  regular  basis,  day  in  and  day 
out.  Yet  you  have  not  been  able 
through  this  great  Federal  largesse  to 
do  anything  other  than  create  an  out- 
rageous deficit  which  has  basically 
crushed  the  ability  of  the  middle 
American  and  certainly  the  low- 
income  American  to  survive  in  a  time 
of  high  inflation  and  high  interest 
rates  such  as  we  had  at  the  end  of  the 
last  Presidential  leadership  of  that 
party. 

I  look  at  this  bill  and  I  come  from 
New  England.  I  know  what  cold  is.  It 
was  32°  below  zero  on  Saturday  at  my 
house,  auid  my  wife  cannot  get  out  of 
the  house  today  because  our  driveway 
is  completely  frozen.  My  neighbors 
know  what  cold  is  and  the  people  of 
New  England  know  what  cold  is. 

But  we  also  know  that  creating  an 
entirely  new  commitment  when  you  do 
not  have  the  funds  to  pay  for  that 
commitment,  creating  a  program  that 
is  going  to  cost  $28  billion  over  10 
years  in  what  is  basically  a  quasi-enti- 
tlement  is  a  proposal  that  is  going  to 
do  nothing  to  improve  the  lifestyle  or 
the  capacity  of  the  person  in  New 
Hampshire  or  the  Northeast  to  earn  a 
living.  It  is  going  to  do  just  the  oppo- 
site: it  is  going  to  add  aggressively  to 
our  deficit  and,  as  a  result,  curtail  this 
strong  economic  recovery  that  we 
have. 

I  have  to  ask  you  when  you  went 
home  for  the  last  2  months,  what  mes- 
sage did  you  hear?  Prom  what  I  have 
heard  from  many  Members  on  the  lib- 
eral side  of  this  House  it  was  that  we 
have  to  do  something  about  deficits. 

Deficits,  deficits,  deficits,  that  is 
what  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned about,  and  yet  you  bring  out 
this  bill  which  is  partisan  and  political 
and  intended  for  one  sole  purpose,  be- 
cause you  know  it  is  not  going  to  pass 
the  other  body.  It  is  intended  for  one 
purpose.  It  is  to  put  on  record  people 
from  my  region  of  the  country  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  will  support 
something  that  is  in  name  a  nice  idea 
but  which  is  in  substance  superficial 
and  inappropriate  to  the  purpose  and 
the  task  it  is  directed. 

I  think  it  is  wrong.  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  judge  this  House 
by  the  actions  today  as  to  what  the 
agenda  of  this  House  is  going  to  be,  be- 
cause it  is  pretty  obvious  that  the 
agenda  of  this  House  is  not  going  to  be 
to  address  problems  substantively.  It  is 
going  to  be  to  address  problems  politi- 
cally and  that  is  all  this  bill  repre- 
sents. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  fully  expect  that 
this  bill  will  be  passed  in  the  other 
body.  Its  principal  sponsor  there  is  a 


Republican,      the     gentleman     from 
Peruisylvania,  Mr.  Heinz. 

As  you  have  heard  here  today,  this  is 
not  a  partisan  matter  at  all.  You  had 
heard  almost  as  mamy  people  from 
your  side  of  the  aisle  support  this  leg- 
islation as  from  our  side  of  the  aisle. 

To  try  and  turn  this  into  a  partisan 
thing  I  think  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take. I  think  that  this  has  been  one  of 
the  most  constructive  programs  for 
meeting  a  very  real  need. 

People  are  freezing  to  death.  You 
heard  from  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da saying  there  are  50,000  people  in 
this  country  who  died  of  hypothermia 
last  year,  50,000  people  froze  to  death 
in  this,  the  richest  country  in  the 
world.  To  say  we  have  to  balance  the 
budget  on  the  backs  of  having  people 
freeze  to  death  just  seems  to  me  to  be 
unconscionable. 

You  take  1  percent  of  the  defense 
budget  for  this  year,  which  is  $238  bil- 
lion, and  you  would  more  than  pay  for 
this  program.  So  to  say  we  cannot 
afford  it  I  think  is  just  nonsensical. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  statistic  that  50.000 
people  died  of  hypothermia  does  not 
in  any  way  prove  that  their  deaths 
were  in  any  way  a  result  of  lack  of  in- 
sulation in  their  homes. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  back  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  complete 
his  statement. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  the 
Democrats  did  not  invent  deficits.  We 
have  never  seen  deficits  so  large  as 
have  appeared  under  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. And  I  do  not  hang  that 
entirely  on  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. 

The  tremendous  recession  we  have, 
contributed  significantly. 

But  this  is  clearly  not  a  partisan 
measure.  It  Is  a  measure  designed  to 
attack  in  a  most  constructive  way  the 
real  problem  of  people  being  unable  to 
afford  to  meet  their  heating  bills.  And 
instead  of  paying  those  heating  bills, 
as  we  do  under  the  low  income  energy 
assistance,  we  put  the  principal  accent 
upon  fixing  up  the  homes  of  people 
who  cannot  afford  to  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Gregg 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  As  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  knows,  we  presently 
have— this  is  not  an  issue  of  whether 
or  not  we  have  weatherization.  This  is 
an  issue  of  whether  or  not  we  add  a 
tremendous   additional   authorization. 


and  additional  program,  to  the  weath- 
erization proposal. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  have  a  program  or  wheth- 
er or  not  we  are  going  to  add  dramati- 
cally to  the  program.  We  already  have 
in  place  a  program  which  works  very 
effectively,  and  that  program,  the 
funding  level  of  which  has  been  main- 
tained at  a  fairly  high  level.  I  have 
voted  for  in  the  past  and  will  continue 
to  vote  for  it. 

But  to  add  $28  billion  in  new  author- 
ization over  10  years,  at  a  time  when 
everyone  in  this  House  acknowledges 
that  the  biggest  issue  this  country 
faces  going  into  the  late  1980's  is  going 
to  be  whether  or  not  we  can  bring 
down  the  deficit,  to  come  here  after 
we  have  been  away  for  2  months  hear- 
ing nothing  from  our  constituents 
except  primarily  the  issue  of  how  are 
you  going  to  get  this  deficit  under  con- 
trol, and  to  add  a  brandnew  quasi-enti- 
tlement  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  attempt 
to  simply  address  a  political  issue 
rather  than  address  a  substantive 
issue,  which  is  the  deficit. 

If  we  are  not  willing  to  make  some 
tough  decisions  in  this  House  on  both 
the  defense  side  and  social  side,  and  I 
would  join  with  my  colleague  on  the 
defense  issue.  In  fact.  I  voted  against 
the  last  defense  budget  because  I  felt 
it  was  too  high  and  I  felt  there  was  too 
much  waste  in  it.  But  the  fact  is  we 
cannot  lay  it  all  at  the  feet  of  defense. 
Social  spending  has  gone  up  Vh 
times  faster  over  the  last  2  years  than 
defense  spending  has  gone  up,  and  if 
we  add  this  bill  to  that  price  tag  it  will 
even  go  up  faster. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  some  questions  on 
this  particular  legislation  that  is 
before  us.  The  chairman  knows  that 
there  were  two  bills  before  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee,  one  that 
came  out  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp), 
and  one  that  came  out  of  the  chair- 
man's subcommittee. 

Which  piece  of  legislation  are  we 
dealing  with  here  today? 

There  was  at  some  point  an  agree- 
ment that  the  two  would  be  merged, 
or  you  and  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Sharp),  would  meet  and  try 
to  reconcile  the  differences  between 
those  bills. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  bill  that  emerged  from  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  COATS.  That  bill  is  the  product 
of  the  Energy  and  Power  Conservation 
Subcommittee  or  the  Fossil  Fuel  Sub- 
committee? 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  perhaps  confused.  The  dis- 
agreement that  occurred  between  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  and  myself 
concerned  formulas  for  the  low- 
income  energy  assistance  program, 
which  is  quite  different  from  this.  We 
failed  to  reach  a  resolution  on  that. 

The  version  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp),  was  in  fact 
adopted  as  a  part  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  provision.  That  was  not  the 
case. 

This  particular  program  comes  out 
of  my  subcommittee. 

Mr.  COATS.  So  the  amount  author- 
ized here  in  this  bill  is  added  to  the 
legislation  that  emerged  from  our  Sub- 
committee on  Energy,  Power,  and  Con- 
servation? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  No.  This  is  the  au- 
thorization that  emerged  from  the  full 
committee  after  consideration  by  my 
subcommittee.  It  provides  a  level  of 
spending  of  $500  million,  which  is 
about  the  equivalent  of  what  was 
spent  in  1980  on  this  program.  At  that 
time  there  was  the  equivalent  of  $400 
million  spent  in  1980,  but  that  in- 
cludes using  CETA  labor  funds. 

It  has  been  estimated  for  us  that  be- 
cause of  the  higher  labor  costs  that 
this  is  about  the  same  level  as  then  ex- 
isted. 
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Mr.  COATS.  So  the  gentleman  is 
saying  that  the  $500  million  author- 
ized for  1984  is  the  same  as  the  $400 
million  spent  in  1983  but  because  we 
are  no  longer  using  CETA  labor  we 
had  to  add  $100  million  extra  to  com- 
pensate for  that  difference. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  That  is  the  esti- 
mate that  has  been  given  to  us. 

Mr.  COATS.  If  I  could  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  further  question 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  is  in  relation- 
ship, however,  to  1980,  rather  then 
1983  as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
indicated. 

Mr.  COATS.  So  the  $400  million  and 
$500  million  is  based  on  the  difference 
between  1980  and  1984. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COATS.  It  is  based  on  the  fact 
we  do  not  have  cheap  CETA  labor,  so- 
called,  available  to  do  the  weatheriza- 
tion that  caused  the  increase  in  the 
cost.  Why  is  there  $100  million  more? 
You  said  it  was  roughly  equivalent.  I 
am  trying  to  figure  out  where  the  $100 
million  came  from  and  where  it  is 
going  to  go  to. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  There  are  a  couple 
of  factors.  One  is  that  it  was  not  in  the 
Department  of  Energy  budget  at  that 
lime.  The  CETA  labor  was  not  includ- 
ed as  a  cost  in  the  program  because  it 
was  paid  for  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Mr  COATS.  So.  if  it  is  costing  us 
$100  million  extra  that  is  money  going 
to  pay  labor  costs  for  people  insulating 
homes  and  weatherizing  the  homes,  it 


is  not  going  to  result  in  any  more 
homes  being  weatherized;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  That  is  unfortu- 
nately the  case.  But  the  CETA  pro- 
gram in  the  wisdom  of  this  body  and 
the  other  body  was  canceled.  We  no 
longer  have  that  as  a  resource  that  is 
able  to  perform  this  program.  It 
means  that  if  you  want  to  keep  people 
from  freezing  to  death  in  the  most 
constructive  way  you  have  to  pay  out 
of  this  program,  rather  than  out  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  labor 
costs. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  notice  that  the  legis- 
lation has  a  provision  for  a  $2,000  per 
unit  cap  expenditure.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  we  discussed  this  vigorous- 
ly in  subcommittee.  And  the  question 
that  I  raised  then  was  why  the  high 
cap  since  the  average  per-household 
expenditure  last  year  was  around 
$900?  Why  are  we  raising  that  cap  up 
to  $2,000?  What  more  are  we  going  to 
do  to  the  homes  that  we  did  not  do 
before? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  this  was  the  result  of  a  compro- 
mise that  we  reached  in  the  committee 
with  the  gentleman  and  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  beg  to  differ  with  the 
gentleman.  I  did  not  compromise  on 
that  figure.  I  never  suggested  $2,000  as 
an  acceptable  limit. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  My  bill  had  a  cap 
of  $2,500;  I  believe  the  gentleman's 
was  $1,800  and  we  compromised  on  a 
figure  of  $2,000.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er the  gentleman  supported  the  com- 
promise. I  know  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moorhead)  did.  And 
the  reason  for  that  is  that  in  examin- 
ing the  actual  results  of  these  pro- 
grams it  was  found  that  there  were  in 
some  areas  measures  that  could  be 
taken  that  would  be  much  more  cost 
effective  but  would  bring  the  total  cost 
of  installation  in  a  particular  house- 
hold higher.  For  example,  it  was  found 
one  of  the  more  effective  things  we 
could  do  in  many  homes  is  to  repair  or 
replace  boilers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Coats 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
mintues. ) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

And  this  might,  in  individual  cases, 
bring  the  costs  up  as  high  as  $2,000  to 
be  able  to  do  the  most  effective,  most 
cost-effective  installation  and  weather- 
ization of  homes.  If  I  may  just  finish 
on  that  point. 

The  CBO  estimates  that  with  the 
$2,000  cap,  that  the  average  cost  of  in- 


stallation under  the  program  will  go 
only  to  $1,300. 

Mr.  COATS.  If  the  average— if  CBO 
estimates  that  the  efficiency  average 
is  $1,300,  why  are  we  putting  a  cap  of 
$2,000.  particularly  when  the  figures 
that  we  have  indicate  that  there  is  not 
a  State  in  the  Union  that  even  ap- 
proached $2,000  In  Its  expenditure  for 
weatherization? 

Is  the  gentleman  saying  that  States, 
like  my  own  State  of  Indiana  which 
has  a  per-home  average  of  $689.  is  not 
maximizing  efficiency  In  Its  weather- 
ization? We  are  very  proud  of  our  pro- 
gram. It  has  worked  very  well.  And  we 
are  a  cold  State. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  First  of  all.  under 
the  program  as  revised  in  this  bill 
there  are  more  expensive  measures 
that  are  authorized  like  replacing 
burners  when  they  can  be  shown  to  be 
particularly  cost  effective.  We  are 
talking  about  averages  and  means  that 
In  some  homes  It  may  go  up  as  high  as 
$2,000  under  this  bill.  In  some  homes 
It  may  be  only  several  hundred  dollars. 
If  the  more  expensive  measures  are 
not  found  to  be  cost  effective. 

Mr.  COATS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  back,  my  concern  Is  that  by  rais- 
ing the  cap  to  $2,000  It  will  be  an  In- 
centive for  firms  that  are  contracting 
to  do  weatherization  to  maximize  the 
expenditure  per  home.  It  Is  certainly  a 
lot  easier,  more  profitable  to  plug  In 
$2,000  per  home  whether  It  needs  it  or 
not.  What  we  might  end  up  doing  is 
weatherizing  fewer  homes  at  a  higher 
cost.  We  might  goldplate  a  fewer 
number  of  homes  and  ignore  basic 
weatherization  that  is  needed  on  a 
broad  basis  of  homes  and  I  am  con- 
cerned that  that  whole  process  is  run- 
ning this  total  up  to  $28  billion. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

First  of  all.  the  $28  billion  that  the 
CBO  estimated  is  a  fictitious  figure.  It 
Is  a  maximum.  It  assumes  that  all  13 
million  homes  would  be  weatherized. 

Mr.  COATS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
there  are  not  that  many  homes  that 
need  to  be  weatherized? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Well.  I  do  not 
know.  We  are  asking  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  In  this  bill  to  make  a  study  and 
report  to  us.  because  some  homes  In 
fact  have  been  weatherized  by  the  util- 
ity programs  like  the  RCS  program 
which  my  friend  from  California  likes 
so  much. 

Mr.  COATS.  So  the  CBO  report  Is  of 
no  value  to  us? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  CBO  just  gave 
what  they  were  asked  for.  "What  Is 
the  maximum  cost  of  this  program?" 
Yes;  If  you  have  to  weatherize  all  13 
million  homes  at  the  current  average 
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cost  per-home  level,  that  is  what  you 
could  reach. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Coats 
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H.R.  2615,  the  Weatherization  and 
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in  the  present  low-income  weatheriza- 
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manufactured  homes.  One  study  con- 
ducted by  the  State  University  College 
in  Plattsburgh,  N.Y.  in  1979  found 
that  a  $764  retrofit  resulted  In  a  48- 
percent  reduction  in  fuel  consumption. 
The  payback  period  for  the  invest- 
ment was  2  vears.  Granted  a  $764  ret- 


slstance.  The  manufactured-home  resi- 
dents simply  need  to  know  what  to  do, 
how  to  do  it,  what  it  will  cost,  and 
what  the  payback  will  be.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  Information  is  not  well 
know.  And  is  not  available  In  ready 

nnhlirntinn  form 


Mr.  WALKER.  In  other  words.  It  is 
not  specified  in  there,  that  is  manufac- 
tured housing.  There  are  some  camp- 
ing trailers  which,  of  course,  are  hous- 
ing and  used  as  such.  The  gentleman 
is  saying  in  terms  of  legislative  Intent 
that    thf>rp    i.<!    no    infpntinn    tn    have 
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cost  per-home  level,  that  is  what  you 
could  reach. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Coats 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

MOORHEAD). 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing  should  be 
pointed  out.  that  was  not  the  maxi- 
mum cost. 

In  the  letter  the  CBO  put  out  they 
said  that  the  cost  could  go  up.  if  infla- 
tion increased  costs  based  on  1983 
costs.  So.  we  should  not  put  it  in  the 
Record  that  that  is  the  maximum. 
That  is  a  maximum  based  on  1983 
costs  which  could  well  go  up  15.  20 
percent. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  drag  this  out  unnecessarily.  I 
cannot  help  but  reiterate  the  points 
that  have  been  make  earlier,  that  we 
are  placed  here  on  the  floor  today  and 
given  the  option  of  either  weatheriz- 
ing  homes  for  the  poor  or  voting 
against  it.  Obviously  those  who  vote 
against  it  will  be  looked  at  as  being  in- 
sensitive to  the  poor,  not  caring  about 
weatherization.  when  that  is  not  the 

case. 

I  support  weatherization.  I  think  It 
is  a  cost-effective  way  of  saving 
energy.  I  have  supported  that  in  the 
past.  But,  to  come  before  us  today 
with  a  $200  billion  deficit  and  author- 
ize a  program  that  nms  to  1994  at  a 
maximum  expenditure  of  $28  billion  is 
unconscionable  and  this  House  should 
not  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ottincer  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Coats  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  asked  a  specific  ques- 
tion. That  is  would  raising  the  ceiling 
to  $2,000  means  that  every  State  will 
spend  up  to  that  $2.000— would  we 
have  gold-plated  programs?  The 
answer  is  that  under  current  ceilings, 
as  the  gentleman  has  indicated,  the 
average  expenditure  is  only  $900,  well 
below  the  ceiling. 

So,  I  do  not  think  we  are  likely  to 
see   that   happen.   Also   we   have   re- 
quired a  stiff  audit  under  the  program. 
Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  this 
measure. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2615.  the  Weatherization  and 
Employment  Act  of  1983.  This  legisla- 
tion extends  and  makes  improvements 
in  the  present  low-income  weatheriza- 
tion program  so  that  weatherization  of 
the  remaining  13  million  eligible 
homes  can  be  completed  and  Congress 
commitment  to  this  vital  energy  con- 
servation program  can  be  fully  real- 
ized. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  low- 
income  weatherization  program,  the 
needs  of  low-income  families  and  un- 
employed and  unskilled  workers  have 
been  answered.  This  two-pronged  ap- 
proach has  been  integral  to  the  suc- 
cessful weatherization  of  approximate- 
ly 1  million  low-income  homes  and 
training  of  workers  for  entry  into  the 
energy  conservation  industry  and  re- 
lated corvstruction  and  maintenance 
fields.  A  recent  manpower  study  com- 
missioned by  the  Department  of 
Energy  shows  that  the  weatherization 
program  produces  about  5.200  jobs 
onsite  and  in  related  manufacturing 
for  each  $100  million  federally  ex- 
pended while  providing  an  invaluable 
service  to  persons  who  would  not  oth- 
erwise be  able  to  meet  their  fuel  needs. 
That  these  workers  are  highly  market- 
able after  completion  of  their  work  in 
the  weatherization  program  given  the 
labor-intensive  nature  of  the  conserva- 
tion industry  speaks  once  again  for 
the  merits  of  this  program. 

Homes  that  have  been  weatherized 
through  this  program  show  energy 
savings  of  15  to  30  percent,  resulting 
in  an  average  savings  of  27  percent  in 
the  fuel  bills  of  these  low-income  fami- 
lies. By  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  develop  a  10-year  plan  to 
weatherize  the  remaining  households, 
this  program  could  save  an  estimated 
65  million  barrels  of  oil,  or  $3.3  billion, 
annually.  Changes  in  the  existing  pro- 
gram are  aimed  at  achieving  an  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  service 
and  training,  and  would  allow  for  the 
use  of  new,  cost-effective  conservation 
technology. 

As  before,  priority  for  assistance  is 
granted  to  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped so  that  these  persons  are  as- 
sured the  protection  they  so  desper- 
ately need.  For  the  above-mentioned 
reasons,  I  am  pleased  to  support  H.R. 
2615,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend 
this  measure  their  endorsement.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  PATTEBSON 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  tunendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patterson: 
Page  U.  line  21.  delete  the  word  •subsec- 
tion" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"subsections". 


Page  12,  in  lines  11  and  16  strike  out  the 
closing  quotation  marks  and  period. 

Page  12.  insert  the  following  after  line  16: 

"(d)<l)  The  Secretary  shall  establUh  a 
manufactured  housing  weatherization  infor- 
mation program  to  encourage  the  weather- 
ization of  manufactured  homes,  both  for 
owners  and  renters. 

"(2)  The  program  under  this  subsection 
shall  include  the  funding  of  energy  retrofit 
demonstrations,  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation through  publications,  and  self-help 
training  workshopw  on  effective  methods  for 
weatherizing  and  conserving  energy  in  man- 
ufactured homes. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  utilize  funds  au- 
thorized to  t)e  appropriated  under  this  part 
to  carry  out  the  program  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  through  a  national  con- 
tractor working  In  cooperation  with  states, 
local  governments,  non-profit  organizations, 
and  businesses.". 

Page  15.  in  line  9,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  sub- 
stitute "(d)" 


Mr.  PATTERSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1500 
Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  offer  am  amendment  to  the  bill. 
H.R.  2615.  My  amendment  is  quite 
simple.  It  merely  authorizes  the  cre- 
ation of  a  manufactured  housing 
weatherization  information  program 
to  encourage  the  weatherization  of 
manufactured  homes— or  mobile 
homes— by  both  owners  and  renters. 

There  are  about  4  million  manufac- 
tured homes  in  this  country  as  of  the 
1980  HUD  mobile  home  survey.  Of 
these,  nearly  three-quarters  are  owner 
occupied  and  one-quarter  are  rented. 
According  to  the  survey,  the  median 
income  for  manufactured  home 
owners  is  $12,000  and  that  of  renters  is 
$8,500.  As  of  1980,  one-half  of  the 
homes  had  no  storm  windows,  two- 
thirds  had  no  storm  door  protection, 
and  one-quarter  had  no  attic  insula- 
tion. 

Well  over  90  percent  of  the  manufac- 
tured homes  in  the  United  States  were 
constructed  prior  to  the  imposition  of 
the  energy  performance  standards  in 
the  HUD  code.  The  HUD  code  is  the 
set  of  construction  standards  to  which 
all  new  manufactured  homes  must  be 
built  as  required  by  the  National 
Mobile  Home  Construction  and  Safety 
Standards  Act  of  1974. 

Prior  to  1976,  the  standards  for  man- 
ufactured-home  construction,  in 
common  with  standards  for  most 
building  construction,  did  not  empha- 
size measures  for  energy  conservation. 
Consequently,  the  energy  consump- 
tion of  these  manufactured  homes  is 
often  expensive. 

Weatherization  can  significantly  im- 
prove the  energy  efficiency  of  such 


manufactured  homes.  One  study  con- 
ducted by  the  State  University  College 
in  Plattsburgh.  N.Y.  in  1979  found 
that  a  $764  retrofit  resulted  in  a  48- 
percent  reduction  in  fuel  consumption. 
The  payback  period  for  the  invest- 
ment was  2  years.  Granted  a  $764  ret- 
rofit in  1979  will  cost  much  more  in 
today's  economy,  the  point  is  that  sig- 
nificant reductions  in  energy  use  can 
be  realized  by  weatherization  improve- 
ments such  as  those  envisioned  by  this 
bill. 

Manufactured  homes  are  construct- 
ed differently  than  site-built  homes. 
They  have  many  different  insulation 
problems  and  thus,  different  weather- 
ization solutions  than  site-built  homes. 
Residents  of  manufactured  homes 
need  weatherization  information  spe- 
cific to  their  manufactured  homes. 

For  example,  most  manufactured 
homes  sit  on  block  foundations  which 
can  shift  when  subject  to  vibrations 
due  to  winds,  frost,  earthquakes,  or 
other  causes.  If  a  foundation  is  not 
secure,  cracks  can  result  around  doors 
and  windows  causing  air  leaks  which 
lead  to  rapid  heat  or  cooling  loss.  The 
proper  way  to  secure  a  manufactured 
home  to  reduce  energy  waste  from 
such  air  leaks  is  specific,  necessary  in- 
formation for  manufactured-home 
residents. 

Manufactured  homes  that  are  not 
permanently  affixed  to  the  land  need 
skirting  to  reduce  air  flow  under  the 
house,  but  the  homeovmer  needs  to  be 
careful  about  which  type  of  skirting  to 
choose.  The  material  in  the  skirting 
must  be  suited  to  climate  conditions  in 
the  area  to  avoid  rot.  warp,  or  other 
reactions. 

Many  manufactufed  homes,  particu- 
larly those  constructed  prior  to  1976, 
have  metal  doors  that  can  frost  over 
due  to  lack  of  insulation.  These  doors 
can  be  rebuilt  for  a  low  cost  or  re- 
placed with  a  foam-insulated  door.  In 
older  manufactured  homes,  there  are 
many  air  leaks  around  pipes  and  wires 
entering  the  home.  Such  leaks  can  be 
treated  with  insulation  stuffing  and 
caulking  to  tighten  up  the  points  of 
entrance. 

Walls  of  manufactured  homes  can  be 
removed  easily,  as  opposed  to  conven- 
tional housing  walls.  For  those  built 
with  2x2  or  2x3  wall  studs,  the  stud 
construction  can  be  built  out  to  accom- 
modate additional  insulation  and  then 
the  wall  can  be  remounted. 

The  metal  roofs  can  be  removed, 
built-up,  insulated  heavily,  and  re- 
placed. Floors  in  manufactured  homes 
can  be  insulated  from  below  quite 
easily.  And  the  home  itself  can  be 
moved  to  obtain  the  best  solar  posi- 
tioning. 

Most  of  these  tasks  can  be  done  for 
low  cost  with  resulting  high  savings  in 
energy  costs.  Ordinarily  competent  do 
it  yourselfers  equipped  only  with 
common  tools  can  perform  most  retro- 
fitting tasks  with  no  professional  as- 


sistance. The  manufactured-home  resi- 
dents simply  need  to  know  what  to  do, 
how  to  do  it.  what  it  will  cost,  and 
what  the  payback  will  be.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  information  is  not  well 
know.  And  is  not  available  in  ready 
publication  form. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
assure  that  this  information  is  avail- 
able. 

It  is  my  intent  in  offering  this 
amendment  to  create  a  program  that 
will  foster  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation that  can  be  used  by  low-  and 
moderate-income  owners  and  renters 
to  retrofit  their  manufactured  homes 
in  order  to  save  on  energy  costs.  It  is 
my  intent  that  the  Department  of 
Energy  (DOE)  will  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram through  contract  with  a  service 
provider  with  solid  experience  in 
weatherization  demonstration  and 
self-help  training  programs  and  the 
production  of  and  dissemination  of 
weatherization  publications,  such  as 
the  National  Center  for  Appropriate 
Technology.  Furthermore,  it  is  my 
intent  that  funds  expended  for  this 
program  be  used  to  conduct  energy- 
retrofit  demonstrations,  produce  and 
distribute  information  on  manufac- 
tured-home weatherization  tech- 
niques, and  hold  self-help  training 
workshops  around  the  country. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
gentleman's  amendment  and  think  it 
is  a  good  one. 

We  understand  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  mobile-home  residents  are  low 
income  and  elderly.  Because  of  the 
weatherization  of  these  homes  pre- 
sents quide  different  problems  from 
onsite-constructed  housing,  we  would 
support  an  information  program, 
which,  as  I  understand,  is  what  this  is, 
for  these  people  and  I  think  it  would 
be  very  constructive  and  I  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  supporting  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  that 
the  gentleman  in  his  amendment  does 
not  define  manufactured  housing  and 
I  am  trying  to  get  some  idea  as  to 
what  the  base  of  this  is. 

Would  this  include  camping  trailers? 
Would  the  definition  of  manufactured 
housing  include  camping  trailers? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Camping  trail- 
ers? No,  it  would  not. 


Mr.  WALKER.  In  other  words,  it  is 
not  specified  in  there,  that  is  manufac- 
tured housing.  There  are  some  camp- 
ing trailers  which,  of  course,  are  hous- 
ing and  used  as  such.  The  gentleman 
is  saying  in  terms  of  legislative  intent 
that  there  is  no  intention  to  have 
camping  trailers  included? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  It  would  not  be 
my  intent  to  include  camping  trailers 
in  this. 

There  is  a  definition  which  we  would 
expect  would  be  used  and  that  is  the 
HUD  definition  of  manufactured 
housing. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. If  the  gentleman  would  yield  fur- 
ther, do  I  understand  the  gentleman  is 
not  adding  any  additional  money  to 
the  bill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  does  that  mean 
then  that  any  money  for  this  program 
will  have  to  come  out  of  the  weather- 
ization of  homes  and  all  of  the  talk 
that  we  have  had  here  a  few  minutes 
ago  about  the  need  to  keep  people 
from  freezing  to  death  will,  in  fact,  be 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  money 
will  now  be  spent  on  this  information 
program  rather  than  on  actual  weath- 
erization? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Well.  I  would  not 
wish  to  have  anyone  freezing  in  their 
homes.  This  would  come  out  of  the 
funding  for  this  bill;  there  is  no  addi- 
tional funding.  And  if  the  amendment 
is  not  included  within  the  bill,  then 
you  turn  your  back  on  4  million  Amer- 
icans who  live  in  mobile  homes  or 
manufactured  housing. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's point  and  I  am  Inclined  to  sup- 
port his  amendment,  but  I  do  think 
that  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that 
we  get  divergent  viewpoints  here. 
When  some  of  us  raise  issues  about 
the  cost  of  the  program,  we  are  told 
we  are  preventing  people  from  having 
their  homes  weatherized.  In  this  In- 
stance, we  are  having  money  diverted 
from  that  purpose  to  another  purpose 
and  we  seem  not  to  hear  those  argu- 
ments. 

I  just  want  to  make  certain  that  we 
are  clear  that  in  fact  this  Is  money 
that  would  be  diverted  away  from  the 
weatherization  program  as  such  into 
the  Information  program  that  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  adequately  defend- 
ed. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Well,  the  gentle- 
man asks  the  half-full  or  half-empty 
question.  The  half -full  Is  what  I  would 
prefer  to  say— that  whatever  the 
money,  this  would  Include  those 
within  the  half-full  portion  of  having 
the  opportunity  of  having  Information 
as  to  how  to  weatherize  their  homes.  If 
they  happen  to  live  in  manufactured 
housing.  This  does  not  presently  exist. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Pat- 
terson) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Patter- 
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would  like  to  delete  it,  I  would  certain- 
ly accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  No;  I  am  not 
asking  the  gentleman  to  do  that.  That 
may  even  make  it  better  than  it  is.  But 
I  do  think  we  should  have  had  hear- 


we  are  depriving  the  economy  of  a 
better  chance  to  help  those  same 
income  people  whom  we  are  trying  to 
help  with  weatherization,  because  as 
we  rob  the  borrowing  capacity  and  the 
credit  availability  of  our  fellow  citizens 
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Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  will  take  back  my 
time  and  reply  to  the  gentleman.  He 
might  have  drawn  an  amendment  to 
achieve  what  he  desires,  and  that  is  to 
say  that  any  increases  over  current  ex- 
penditures  authorized   would   not   be 


icit  is  important,  but  it  Is  not  Impor- 
tant on  this  bill. 

All  this  does  is  say,  pay  as  you  go. 
All  this  does  is  say  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  can  certify 
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Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  he  Is  the 
one  making  it  into  a  partisan  issue. 
This  gentleman  did  not  even  mention 
anything   about   party   politics.   I   re- 
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man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Pat- 
terson )  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Patter- 
son was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. ) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

What  kind  of  an  arrangement  did 
the  gentleman  have  in  mind  under  the 
third  paragraph  when  the  gentleman 
speaks  of  a  national  contractor  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
governments  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  DOE  has  a  national  con- 
tractor that  they  work  with  on  these 
matters  and  that  we  just  refer  to  that 
language. 

Mr.    MOORHEAD.    Is   this   by   con- 
tract or  bid? 
Mr.  PATTERSON.  Bid. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  To  an  engineer- 
ing firm,  or  some  kind  of  an  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  No.  it  would  not 
be  engineering.  The  engineering,  the 
technology,  and  the  standards  are 
available  in  there  today.  What  it 
would  be  is  a  firm  through  competitive 
bid  would  l)e  able  to  see  that  the 
weatherization  of  manufactured 
homes  be  translated  from  its  technical 
language,  which  is  very  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, and  presented,  at  the  con- 
sumer level,  to  homeowners  and  rent- 
ers who  occupy  mobile  homes. 

For  example,  if  one  would  choose  to 
go  and  say.  "I  wish  to  weatherize  my 
home,"'  you  could  get  information  on 
site-built  homes  today  rather  readily, 
but  you  could  not  get  information  on 
manufactured  homes.  And  this  would 
seek  out  the  application  of  the  techni- 
cal standards  which  are  required,  put 
them  in  writing,  layman's  language,  if 
you  will,  in  brochures  and  make  that 
Information  available  to  people  in 
their  mobile  home  parks  and  in  their 
mobile  home  residences  so  that  they 
could  take  advantage  of  the  program. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  this  is  a  good  amendment  or 
a  bad  one,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very  com- 
plicated one  to  tie  onto  this  bill  when 
we  talk  about  national  manufacturers 
and  when  we  are  diverting  money 
from  the  legislation  that  is  already 
very  costly.  We  have  heard  the  needs 
described.  We  are  diverting  money  to 
this  program  and  setting  up  additional 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  would  be  happy 
to  delete  the  language  that  bothers 
the  gentleman.  It  is  only  three  para- 
graphs. I  would  indicate  that  it  is  a 
very  simple  bill.  If  the  "through  a  na- 
tional contractor"  language  bothers 
the    gentleman    and    the    gentleman 


would  like  to  delete  it,  I  would  certain- 
ly accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  No;  I  am  not 
asking  the  gentleman  to  do  that.  That 
may  even  make  it  better  than  it  is.  But 
I  do  think  we  should  have  had  hear- 
ings on  something  that  goes  this  far  in 
this  direction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Patterson). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  GEKAS 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment   offered   by   Mr.   Gekas:   On 
Page  16.  after  line  2.  add  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  act.  no  funds  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  this  act  for  any  fiscal 
year  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  consultation  with  the  SecreUry  of 
Energy,  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  ex- 
penditures incurred  under  such  an  appro- 
priation will  not  result  in  an  increase  in  the 
national  debt  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now 
offer  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
another  golden  opportunity  to  adopt 
as  part  of  its  fiscal  responsibilities  the 
pay-as-you-go  budget  policy. 

Everyone  in  this  House  recognizes 
that  the  immediate  expenditures  for 
this  program,  the  one  that  is  now  in 
place,  the  one  that  is  now  working,  is 
about  $468  million.  That,  is  a  great 
chunk  out  of  the  natural  resources  of 
this  country  dedicated  to  a  worthwhile 
program.  And  the  98th  Congress  has 
spoken  on  the  merits  of  that  program 
and  has  said.  'Let's  spend  $468  mil- 
lion." And  it  is  now  part  of  the  budget- 
ary history  of  this  98th  Congress. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  another 
well-known  facet  of  this,  that  every 
dime  we  spend  beyond  $468  million 
represents  an  addition  to  tSe  national 
debt.  It  adds  to  the  deficit. 

It  worsens  the  chance  for  the  econo- 
my of  this  country,  now  so  aptly  on 
the  upswing,  to  reach  its  highest  po- 
tential. 
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And  so  we  are  saying  to  you  today, 
let  us  continue  to  adopt  the  weather- 
ization program,  the  energy  assistance 
program;  but  if  we  are  going  to  spend 
one  cent  more  then  the  $468  million 
that  is  now  available  to  us,  let  us  pro- 
vide the  wherewithal  now.  before  an 
additional  dime  is  spent  beyond  the 
$468  million. 

Every  family  in  the  United  States 
demands  of  its  own  household  a  pay- 
as-you-go  budget.  Every  family.  I 
submit  to  you,  in  the  United  States  de- 
mands from  its  Congress  the  same 
kind  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

We  are  not  abandoning  the  people 
who  need  weatherization  and  energy 
assistance.  We  are  recommitted  to 
that  by  the  work  of  the  98th  Congress. 
By  providing   this  additional  money. 


we  are  depriving  the  economy  of  a 
better  chance  to  help  those  same 
Income  people  whom  we  are  trying  to 
help  with  weatherization.  because  as 
we  rob  the  borrowing  capacity  and  the 
credit  availability  of  our  fellow  citizens 
through  the  exacerbation  of  the  defi- 
cits and  the  worsening  of  the  national 
debt,  we  are  hurting  the  very  same 
people  that  are  crying  out,  need  this 
additional  money. 

Help  the  people  that  we  Intend  to 
help  by  sustaining  the  present  pro- 
gram, and  then  say  to  yourselves.  "I 
will  not  as  a  Meml)er  of  Congress  add 
another  penny  to  the  national  debt." 
Let  us  pay  as  you  go  by  adopting  this 
amendment.  Then  we  can  all  leave 
this  Congress  saying  that  we  are  for 
this  program  but,  by  golly,  we  are 
going  to  show  the  muscle  with  which 
we  are  going  to  make  sure  that  It  is 
pay-as-you-go. 

This  is  what  Americans  of  all  stripe 
in  very  comer  of  the  country  want  us 
to  do.  It  Is  time  to  start  pay-as-you-go. 
and  this  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

I  ask  for  a  unanimous  and  voice-vote 
acceptance  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
gretfully I  have  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment,  per- 
haps not  Intended  by  Its  author,  would 
be  to  strike  out  all  funds  for  weather- 
ization. because  the  entire  program  for 
weatherization  Is  authorized  in  this 
act. 

So  when  the  gentleman  says  that, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  act.  no  funds  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  this  act  for  any 
fiscal  year  In  which  there  Is  a  deficit, 
and  which,  as  he  puts  It.  would  not 
result  In  an  Increase  In  the  national 
debt  of  the  United  States,  since  we 
cannot  anticipate  any  such  circum- 
stance. It  means  that  this  Is  the  equiv- 
alent of  saying  that  no  funds  should 
be  spent  for  weatherization  at  all. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  as- 
cribe to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy.  I 
hope,  more  commonsense  than  the 
98th  Congress  will  be  employing  in 
adopting  this  measure  without  my 
amendment. 

There  Is  no  question  that  this  Is  not 
a  clear  balance  sheet  that  we  have.  In 
the  form  of  my  amendment;  but  It  Is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction  when  we  say 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  that  "You 
know  that  we  have  applied  $468  mil- 
lion and  that  the  Congress  has  adopt- 
ed $468  million.  Anything  over  and 
above  that  figure  you  must  certify  to 
us  will  not  add  to  the  national  debt." 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  will  take  back  my 
time  and  reply  to  the  gentleman.  He 
might  have  drawn  an  amendment  to 
achieve  what  he  desires,  and  that  is  to 
say  that  any  increases  over  current  ex- 
penditures authorized  would  not  be 
permitted,  provided  that  they  added  to 
the  national  debt.  But  that  Is  not  what 
he  said.  Therefore.  If  this  amendment 
were  adopted,  the  entire  weatheriza- 
tion program  would  go  down. 

Furthermore,  let  me  point  out  that 
there  is  no  expenditure,  no  authoriza- 
tion to  which  such  a  certification 
could  be  made. 

If  the  gentleman  were  to  offer  an 
amendment  such  as  I  suggested,  we 
would,  of  course,  oppose  It.  because 
any  program  for  which  money  Is  ex- 
pended, It  could  be  argued,  contributes 
to  the  national  debt.  It  has  to  be  offset 
by  either  cuts  In  other  expenditures  or 
by  revenue  If  It  Is  not  going  to  have 
that  effect.  If  the  Individual  act  of  au- 
thorizing or  appropriating  funds  by 
and  of  itself  of  necessity  would  not 
add  to  the  national  debt.  So  the  gen- 
tleman Is  saying,  in  effect,  he  does  not 
want  the  bill.  And  I  can  understand 
that,  and  he  is  free  to  vote  against  it. 
But  this  amendment  is  particularly  In- 
sidious. The  gentleman  certainly 
would  not  be  arguing  that  In  respect 
to  the  defense  bill. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  certainly  would.  The 
gentleman  and  I  can  work  together  on 
several  facets  of  that  defense  budget 
in  the  same  vein. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  for  just  a 
moment,  the  gentleman  has  done  me  a 
tremendous  service  and  this  98th  Con- 
gress a  tremendous  service  in  agreeing 
with  me  that  the  legislative  intent  of 
this  amendment  is  that  any  money 
spent  over  the  current  sums  allocated 
for  this  program;  namely.  $468  million, 
constitutes  a  worsening  of  the  nation- 
al debt  situation.  That  is  the  legisla- 
tive intent  of  my  amendment.  The 
gentleman  has  confirmed  that  by 
saying  that  it  should  have  stated  it  in 
a  different  way  but  recognizes  that 
that  is  what  it  is  all  about. 

I  ask,  then,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  adopt  unanimously  the  legis- 
lative intent  embodied  in  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Unfortunately,  we 
cannot  adopt  legislative  intent.  We 
have  to  follow  the  words  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  provided. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  heard 
the  typical  big  spender  argument  for 
not  doing  anything  that  might  try  to 
contain  spending  by  the  Congress. 
Every  time  we  come  out  here  with  a 
new  program  and  every  time  the  Issue 
is  raised  that  somehow  this  adds  to 
spending,  we  are  told  that  yes,  the  def- 


icit Is  Important,  but  It  Is  not  Impor- 
tant on  this  bill. 

All  this  does  is  say,  pay  as  you  go. 
All  this  does  Is  say  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  can  certify 
that,  in  fact,  there  is  a  deficit  add  on 
connected  with  this  program  and 
thereby  make  certain  that  funding 
which  does  add  to  the  debt  does  not 
get  spent. 

Now,  after  hearing  all  of  the  com- 
plaints—and we  have  heard  them  In 
the  debate  here  today— about  the  so- 
called  Reagan  deficits.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  very  least  that  we  would  want 
to  do  Is  to  adopt  an  amendment  of  this 
type  which  says  that  we  want  to  keep 
our  spending  under  relative  control, 
that  we  want  to  do  something  to 
assure  that  this  Congress  does  meet  its 
responsibilities  In  the  spending  area. 
That  is  all  this  amendment  says.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  $28  billion  worth  of 
spending  over  the  next  10  years,  or  the 
possibility,  all  this  says  is,  let  us  do  it 
with  some  recognition  that  we  have 
got  a  major  debt  problem  out  there, 
that  we  have  got  a  major  deficit  prob- 
lem out  there,  and  treat  it  accordingly. 

To  vote  against  this  amendment  is  to 
say  that  this  program  Is  sacrosanct, 
that  it  should  be  allowed  to  be  a  defi- 
cit add  on  for  the  next  10  years,  Katie 
bar  the  door,  full  speed  ahead.  If  you 
adopt  this  amendment,  you  are  saying 
at  least  we  ought  to  have  some  fiscal 
responsibility  in  this  body  and  ought 
not  be  adding  to  our  debt  with  new 
spending  which  goes  much  too  far. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all,  I  would  like  to  reempha- 
slze,  so  that  the  people  watching  or  lis- 
tening can  be  aware,  that  the  way  this 
amendment  Is  worded,  the  entire 
weatherization  program  would  be 
eliminated. 

Second.  I  regret  the  gentleman 
making  a  partisan  Issue  out  of  this,  be- 
cause the  bill  clearly,  from  its  sponsor- 
ship and  from  those  who  have  spoken 
here  on  the  floor,  enjoys  bipartisan 
support. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Republican  Congressional  Committee 
has,  in  fact,  been  on  both  sides  of  this 
Issue.  While  you  criticize  the  high 
spending  that  might  be  required  on 
weatherization,  I  would  like  to  read 
you  a  news  release  called  News  from 
the  National  Republican  Congression- 
al Committee,  Guy  Vander  Jagt.  chair- 
man. The  headline  Is:  "Stan  Lundine 
Votes  Against  School  and  Hospital 
Weatherization  Assistance  Funds." 

The  National  Republican  Congressional 
Committee  today  sharply  criticized  Stanley 
Lundine  for  voting  against  legislation  which 
would  provide  an  additional  $135  million  for 
school  and  hospital  weatherization  assist- 
ance. 


Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  he  Is  the 
one  making  It  Into  a  partisan  issue. 
This  gentleman  did  not  even  mention 
anything  about  party  politics.  I  re- 
ferred to  big  spenders.  If  the  gentle- 
man thinks  that  that  classifies  one  po- 
litical party,  that  Is  the  gentleman's 
problem.  But  this  gentleman  did  not 
make  any  reference  whatsoever  to 
party  politics. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  said 
that  we  were  describing  deficits  as 
Reagan  deficits,  which  Is  why  I  re- 
ferred to  it  in  the  way  that  I  did. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Once  again,  Mr. 
Reagan  is  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  gentleman  was  character- 
izing them  as  his  deficits.  I  would  cer- 
tainly want  to  characterize  any  defi- 
cits as  being  congressional  deficits  be- 
cause Mr.  Reagan  cannot  spend  1  dime 
that  this  Congress  does  not  appropri- 
ate. Anybody  who  reads  the  Constitu- 
tion understands  that.  So  that  Is  really 
not  the  question  here.  This  gentleman 
made  no  partisan  references,  and  I  am 
disappointed  that  the  gentleman 
would  see  fit  to  attempt  to  Inject  party 
politics  into  what  is  a  very  essential 
issue.  And  certainly  one  of  the  great 
essential  Issues  facing  us  Is  not  only  a 
question  of  weatherization.  be  it  some- 
thing the  Republican  Congressional 
Committee  raised  or  anybody  else,  but 
is  also  the  Issue  of  deficits.  And  any- 
body who  has  been  home  talking  to 
their  constituents  over  the  last  9 
weeks  knows  that  that  is  the  chief 
issue  that  their  constituents  are  con- 
cerned about  and  knows  that  they 
want  something  done. 

All  this  amendment  says— and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
made  clear  what  his  legislative  intent 
is- we  are  going  to  respond  to  that 
need  by  assuring  the  American  people 
that  on  this  bill  at  this  time  we  are 
going  to  not  add  to  debt.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  is  a  totally  logical  posi- 
tion to  take.  It  Is  certainly  a  position 
which  is  in  the  policy  interests  of  the 
American  people  and  one  that  the  vast 
portion  of  them  would  endorse. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman. 

n  1520 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment 
were  adopted,  it  is  quite  clear  there 
would  be  no  expenditures  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  defense  or  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

The  CHARIMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 
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Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
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Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pay-as-you-go 
concept  has  been  determined  by  this 
Member  of  Congress  to  apply  to  any 


it  will  be  almost  to  the  $800  million 
level  for  1984.  with  the  prospects  of 
expenditures  In  the  years  that  follow 
to  be  several  times  that  amount. 

We  already  know  that  we  have  a 
health  program,  the  cost  of  which  is 
Koing  up  rapidly,  almost  multiplying 
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about  the  deficit.  I  think  it  would  be 
much  more  properly  focused  in  the 
budget  process  where  we  would  treat 
each  program  with  a  similar  method 
providing  that  revenues  be  brought 
forward  to  pay  for  the  Increases  In 
program.  I  think  it  is  going  to  take 
some  effort  In  that  context  which  will 
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Staff  of  59  to  39  people.  Not  only  is  not 
the  need  being  met,  but  the  laid  off  In- 
dividuals were  part  of  a  training  pro- 
gram carried  out  with  the  help  of  local 
labor  unions. 

Weatherization  assistance  is  a  long- 
term  investment  providing  significant 
assistance  to  low-income  households. 
Rpcaiise    of    their    economic    status. 


etary  process  which  any  reasonable 
man  or  any  reasonable  woman  has  to 
conclude  has  failed,  because  what  we 
have  learned  to  do  very  quickly  is  to 
logroll  the  budget  just  as  we  logroll  ev- 
erything else,  because  now  what  we  do 
is.  the  minute  we  try  to  talk  about  ag- 
gregates and  what  we  should  do  as  a 
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Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of  this 
amendment,  regardless  of  its  author's 
intent,  is  to  say  that  no  money  at  all 
can  be  spent  for  weatherization  au- 
thorized by  this  Act. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  the  gentleman, 
of  course,  is  characterizing  the  actions 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Department  of  Energy  as  being 
that  they  would  cancel  the  entire  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  indi- 
cation that  that  would  be  the  case. 
That  is  something  that  would  be  de- 
cided under  this  amendment.  It  is  a 
perfectly  appropriate  amendment. 

I  think  the  gentleman  mischaracter- 
izes  what  would  be  the  final  result  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  be  given  1  additional  minute 
so  I  can  enter  into  this  colloquy? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Walker)  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  in  part  the 
amendment  has  some  merit,  but  I  am 
going  to  just  ask  this  question.  In  view 
of  the  last  3  years,  and  defense  spend- 
ing having  gone  up  about  $122  billion, 
and  much  of  that  necessary  for  the  se- 
curity of  our  country,  is  the  gentleman 
saying  he  is  prepared  to  do  this  when 
we  come  before  this  House  with  a  De- 
fense authorization  bill  and  appropria 
tion  bill;  that  we  are  going  to  ask  the 
same  kind  of  thing  and  the  same  kind 
of  authorization  certification? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  yield  to  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gekas).  It  seems  to 
me  that  he  might  want  to  speak  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  just  want  to 
get  that  on  the  record  because  we  cer- 
tainly are  going  to  have  much  to  talk 
about  in  the  months  to  come. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
simply  say,  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman,  certainly  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  would  be  privi- 
leged to  come  to  the  floor  with  such 
an  amendment.  The  same  argamients 
could  be  made  certainly  with  regard  to 
defense. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pay-as-you-go 
concept  has  been  determined  by  this 
Member  of  Congress  to  apply  to  any 
new  spending  beyond  current  authori- 
zations. Insofar  as  that  criterion  will 
apply  to  military  spending  or  the 
White  House  itself,  or  for  the  expense 
accounts  of  Members  of  Congress  or 
whatever.  I  would  want  to  apply  it  to 
an  item-by-item  basis  as  it  occurs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  beyond  that.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  if  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  so  afraid  of  the  language  and 
what  its  outcome  would  be.  I  am  will- 
ing to  ask  unanimous  consent  now  to 
adopt  his  version  of  what  it  should  be 
by  way  of  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment on  the  spot,  here  and  now. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
to  join  me  in  crafting  the  language 
with  his  five  or  six  counsel  members 
over  there  so  that  we  can  do  it  to  satis- 
fy his  fears,  where  I  think  no  fear 
exists. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated  when  I 
said  that  the  gentleman's  language 
was  faulty,  even  if  it  applied  only  to 
additional  amounts  spent,  we  would 
have  to  support  it  because  we  are  in 
favor  of  spending  these  additional 
amounts  in  order  to  weatherize  peo- 
ple's homes. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  being  candid.  The  gentleman  is  op- 
posed to  keeping  a  freeze  on  the 
present  level  of  spending  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  think  the  issue  is 
clear  cut.  What  the  gentleman  should 
do  is  vote  to  increase  the  national 
debt.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  No;  not  ncessarily. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  point  out 
the  tremendous  problems  that  we  are 
having  with  this  bill  and  with  many 
others  in  escalating  the  Federal 
budget  and  Federal  expenditures. 

In  1980.  we  spent  about  $199  million 
on  weatherization.  It  was  $196  million 
in  1981.  but  by  1983  it  had  leaped  to 
$438  million,  and  if  this  bill  is  passed. 


it  will  be  almost  to  the  $800  million 
level  for  1984.  with  the  prospects  of 
expenditures  in  the  years  that  follow 
to  be  several  times  that  amount. 

We  already  know  that  we  have  a 
health  program,  the  cost  of  which  is 
going  up  rapidly,  almost  multiplying 
at  least  from  decade  to  decade  if  not 
from  year  to  year.  We  have  a  food 
stamp  program  that  is  going  up  at  the 
same  rate.  Every  area  of  Government 
seems  to  have  greater  need,  and  as  we 
spend  more  and  more  money,  our 
economy  gets  into  trouble,  such  as  the 
last  recession  that  we  just  went 
through  that  caused  so  much  hardship 
for  so  many  of  the  very  seniors  that 
we  claim  that  we  are  trying  to  help. 

We  are  told  by  economists  that  it  is 
very  important  that  we  keep  our  defi- 
cits under  control;  unless  we  do  some- 
thing about  it,  we  have  serious  prob- 
lems ahead,  and  that  saving  money 
and  expenditures  is  the  very  best  way 
that  we  can  do  it.  This  program  moves 
exactly  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
where  we  are  told  we  are  going  to  have 
to  go,  if  we  want  our  senior  citizens  to 
be  free  from  inflation  and  to  be  able  to 
live  happy  lives  in  their  older  days,  if 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  keep  a 
strong  economy  so  people  can  find 
jobs. 

I  do  not  know  this  amendment  is  the 
best  way  that  we  can  reach  that  goal, 
but  it  certainly  reaches  out  in  that  di- 
rection, and  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Gekas  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment.  This  body 
had  the  opportunity  in  the  first  half 
of  the  98th  Congress  to  vote  for  pay- 
as-you-go  budgets  and  rejected  those 
particular  opportunities.  This  is  an  iso- 
lated case  of  trying  to,  I  think,  co-opt 
the  phraseology  with  regard  to  and 
with  the  support  that  is  building  up  to 
that  particular  concept. 

This  is  at  best  only  a  piecemeal 
effort,  half-hearted,  with  regard  to  ad- 
dressing this  very  serious  problem  of 
the  deficit.  There  are  Members  in  this 
body  who  favor  a  pay-as-you-go 
budget,  which  I  do  not  think,  inciden- 
tally, this  particular  language  accom- 
plishes, I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
focus  on  the  budget  process  in  terms 
of  attaining  that  particular  goal. 

Rather  than  a  pay-as-you-go  budget, 
this  amendment  seems  to  be  a  policy 
or  a  provision  that  would  be  written  in 
the  law  that  would  hand  over  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  body  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury  and  Energy  to 
make  unilateral  decisions  with  regard 
to  this  very  important  program,  the 
Weatherization  and  Employment  Act. 

I  would  hope  that  this  body  would 
not  accept  that  particular  method  of 
expressing  their  dismay  and  concern 


about  the  deficit.  I  think  it  would  be 
much  more  properly  focused  in  the 
budget  process  where  we  would  treat 
each  program  with  a  similar  method 
providing  that  revenues  be  brought 
forward  to  pay  for  the  increases  in 
program.  I  think  it  is  going  to  take 
some  effort  in  that  context  which  will 
address  the  deficit  concern,  but  this  is 
simply,  although  I  think  the  inten- 
tions of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania are  good,  an  amendment  the 
consequences  of  which  would  be  devas- 
tating. It  really  tortures  the  logic 
behind  the  pay-as-you-go  budget  and 
undermines  the  policy  in  this  weather- 
ization legislation  a  most  important 
program  for  many  of  our  constituents, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  only  hopes 
they  have  to  meet  the  increasing 
energy  costs  that  we  are  experiencing 
this  legislation  is  an  important  compo- 
nent in  assisting  low-income  individ- 
uals to  cope  with  the  winter  heating 
season.  In  expanding  the  authoriza- 
tion to  $500  million  in  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985,  this  bill  recognizes  the  great 
need  that  still  exists  in  supplying 
weatherization  assistance. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  joined  in  co- 
sponsoring  H.R.  2615.  Representative 
OTTINGER  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  have  done  fine 
work  in  improving  the  quality  of  the 
program  and  its  ability  to  meet  identi- 
fied needs.  They  have  crafted  legisla- 
tion which  sets  the  goal  of  reaching  all 
eligible  low-income  households  during 
the  next  decade.  By  setting  more  real- 
istic expenditure  levels  per  household, 
they  will  be  allowing  local  service 
agencies  to  more  comprehensively 
meet  low-income  needs.  Additionally, 
this  legislation  provides  a  job-training 
component  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  viable  weatherization  service 
industry. 

Coming  from  Minnesota,  which  has 
one  of  the  highest  per  capita  expendi- 
tures for  energy  use  in  the  Nation,  I 
have  learned  firsthand  the  vital  work 
the  low-income  weatherization  pro- 
gram does.  Ramsey  County,  Minn., 
which  I  represent  and  which  includes 
the  city  of  St.  Paul,  has  had  an  excel- 
lent ongoing  weatherization  program 
administered  by  Ramsey  Action  Pro- 
gram, Inc.  In  1983,  alone  the  county 
program  weatherized  1,551  dwellings, 
assisting  4.661  people  at  an  average 
cost  per  unit  of  $1,350.  Of  those  assist- 
ed, 38  percent  were  minority,  42  per- 
cent elderly,  and  5.9  percent  handi- 
capped individuals.  These  statistics  are 
representative  of  the  work  that  has 
been  undertaken  in  the  past  several 
years.  Still,  the  need  for  weatheriza- 
tion persists.  Right  now,  the  county 
program  has  a  backlog  of  1,300  homes 
documented  and  waiting  to  be  weath- 
erized. Yet,  the  county  program  has 
funds  available  to  weatherize  only  200 
of  these  homes.  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  assistance  has  run  out  and  the 
program  has  been  forced  to  cut  its 


staff  of  59  to  39  people.  Not  only  is  not 
the  need  being  met,  but  the  laid  off  in- 
dividuals were  part  of  a  training  pro- 
gram carried  out  with  the  help  of  local 
labor  unions. 

Weatherization  assistance  is  a  long- 
term  investment  providing  significant 
assistance  to  low-income  households. 
Because  of  their  economic  status, 
dwellings  maintained  by  low-income 
individuals  represent  a  lot  of  our  least 
energy  efficient  housing  stock. 

I  hope  the  House  can  move  expedi- 
tiously in  meeting  the  identified  need 
that  exists  by  passing  H.R.  2615. 

D  1530 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  we  have  an 
aggressive  program,  because  we  have 
an  effective  program,  I  think  that  this 
legislation  which  is  represented  and 
presented  in  a  bipartisan  manner  and 
spearheaded  by  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ot- 
tinger),  should  be  adopted.  I  hope 
that  this  body  will  reject  this  amend- 
ment and  strongly  vote  to  pass  this 
measure,  H.R.  3615,  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say,  first  of  all, 
that  I  think  this  debate  on  the  second 
day  of  the  session  is  probably  a  useful 
starting  point  for  this  whole  year,  and 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  raised  a  very  legitimate  point. 
This  is,  I  think,  from  the  standpoint  of 
his  constituents,  a  very  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

Let  me  suggest  that  one  of  the  prob- 
lems we  face  in  this  Congress  is  that 
no  one,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
in  the  history  of  the  Congress  has  ever 
come  to  the  floor  for  an  unimportant 
piece  of  legislation.  There  is  not  a 
single  program  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  is  irrelevant  to  the  people 
for  whom  it  is  relevant. 

There  is  not  a  single  piece  of  spend- 
ing, whether  it  is  voting  a  ship  for  the 
Navy,  or  whether  it  is  building  a  lock 
for  a  barge  on  the  Mississippi,  or 
whether  it  is  weatherizing  in  the 
North,  or  whether  it  is  helping  with 
crop  problems  in  the  South,  that  is 
not  relevant.  Everything  that  happens 
in  this  Congress  has  its  constituency, 
and  in  fact  the  whole  system  is  de- 
signed brilliantly,  I  think,  as  Madison 
points  out  in  the  Federalist  No.  10,  to 
insure  that  all  of  us  will  come  here 
and  speak  for  our  constituencies. 

That  gets  us  down  to  the  very  cen- 
tral crisis  in  American  budgeting 
today,  which  is  that  the  Congress,  I 
think  with  considerable  sincerity,  in 
1974_some  of  the  wisest  men  we  have 
elected  to  this  Congress,  to  this  body 
and  the  other  body— got  together  and 
tried  to  design  a  straitjacket  which 
would  allow  us  to  step  out  of  our  par- 
ticular roles  as  spokesmen  for  unique 
interests.  They  tried  to  design  a  budg- 


etary process  which  any  reasonable 
man  or  any  reasonable  woman  has  to 
conclude  has  failed,  because  what  we 
have  learned  to  do  very  quickly  is  to 
logroll  the  budget  just  as  we  logroll  ev- 
erything else,  because  now  what  we  do 
is,  the  minute  we  try  to  talk  about  ag- 
gregates and  what  we  should  do  as  a 
Nation,  with  the  help  of  our  friends  in 
special  interests  and  our  friends  in  the 
press,  we  rapidly  break  that  down  into 
a  series  of  specific  items  so  that  there 
Is  no  ability  to  control  the  whole. 

Then  we  come  in  reverse  fields  and 
we  come  to  the  specific  items.  We  dis- 
cover very  quickly  that  we  cannot  con- 
trol it  in  specifics.  If  we  try  to  control 
defense,  two-thirds  of  those  who  are 
conservative  leap  up  in  defense  either 
of  their  industries  or  of  their  particu- 
lar ideological  belief  or  of  their  legiti- 
mate concern  for  the  Nation.  If  we  try 
to  control  it  In  discretionaries— and 
there  certainly  has  to  be  a  discretion- 
ary—then we  find  that  it  Is  not  discre- 
tionary, that  in  fact  we  have  no  discre- 
tion at  all  as  a  body.  If  we  try  to  deal 
with  the  entitlements  by  definition, 
since  they  are  entitled,  how  can  we 
stop  people  from  getting  what  they 
are  entitled  to? 

So  we  discover,  since  the  Constititu- 
tion  requires  us  to  pay  interest  on  the 
debt,  that  there  Is  in  fact  nothing  we 
can  do.  We  are  each  paid  a  large  and 
increasing  salary  for  the  privilege  of 
being  impotent,  and  so  we  gather  to- 
gether to  confess  our  inability. 

Let  me  suggest,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  who  has  been,  I 
think,  an  able  Member  of  this  body, 
was  asking  earlier— and  it  was  a  good 
question— that  those  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  should  be  asked,  have  we  really 
got  the  courage  to  take  on  defense? 
Have  we  really  got  the  courage  to  look 
at  problems  of  procurement?  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  raised 
very  cogent  questions  in  the  last  3 
years  on  precisely  questions  of  defense 
procurement. 

But  we  should  also  say  to  those  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle:  "Is  every  single 
piece  of  domestic  spending  that  you 
bring  to  the  floor  going  to  be  sacred?" 
Are  we,  in  fact  and  in  effect,  adopt- 
ing Hinduism  as  a  religion  in  this 
country  so  that  there  are  only  sacred 
cows  in  existence?  Is  there  not  a  single 
bill  that  is  worthy  of  looking  at  a 
second  time? 

I  say  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subconunittee  that 
there  is  not  a  subcommittee  in  this 
body  which  does  not  do  a  brilliant  and 
mesmingful  work,  as  will  be  attested  to 
by  both  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member.  There  is  not  a  conmiittee  in 
this  body  which  does  not  do  signifi- 
cant and  meaningful  work,  and  there 
is  certainly  not  a  staff  in  this  body 
that  does  not  scrutinize  every  line 
with  elegance  and  with  integrity. 
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Now,  having  said  that,  we  then  have 
one  of  three  choices.  Either  we  as  a 
nation  are  happy  with  the  way  things 
are  going,  in  which  case  we  ought  to 
continue  business  as  usual  and  the  ex- 
ercise a  number  of  us  are  trying  to 
start  up  over  here  ought  to  just  disap- 
pear because,  after  all,  we  face  pros- 
perity and  only  11 -percent  interest 
rates  and  only  $180  billion  in  deficits, 
and  nothing  serious  is  wrong  with  the 
American  Nation;  or— and  I  say  this  in 
all  seriousness— in  fact  we  are  walking 
on  very  fragile  ice  and  the  entire 
weight  of  the  Western  World  is  on 
that  ice  with  us,  and  we  should  have 
the  courage  on  the  left  to  look  at  do- 
mestic programs,  including  discretion- 
ary items,  and  we  should  have  the 
courage  on  the  right  to  look  at  de- 
fense, and  there  should  be  no  sacred 
cows  for  this  year. 

And  if  we  have  to  put  our  jobs  on 
the  line,  so  be  it.  Most  of  us  could  earn 
more  money  doing  something  else. 
Most  of  us  might  not  get  as  many  oc- 
casions to  speak,  but  then,  if  you  are  a 
college  professor,  as  I  was,  you  could 
even  find  that  opportunity. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  in 
closing  that  we  are  deliberately  start- 
ing this  exercise  in  the  first  2  days  of 
the  session  to  say  to  the  leadership  on 
both  sides,  to  the  ranking  members 
and  the  chairman  on  both  sides,  let  us 
systematically,  with  every  bill  that 
comes  through  this  body,  really  ask 
ourselves  the  question,  is  this,  too,  so 
sacred  that  it  cannot  be  amended?  And 
I  think  this  bill  would  be  a  good  place 
to  start. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ging- 
rich) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Vento,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gingrich  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  be  so  kind  as  to  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  remarks  auid  his 
thoughtful  reflections  on  the  proposal 
as  we  begin  the  session,  but  I  think 
that  if  one  looks  at  the  language  we 
have  before  us,  really  we  find  that 
that  language  aggregates  these  re- 
sponsibilities and  gives  them  solely  to 
the  administration.  I,  for  one— and  I 
would  hope  that  includes  the  gentle- 
man—am not  willing  to  give  that  up. 

I  think  that  the  budget  process  has 
not  been  as  unsuccessful  as  the  gentle- 
man points  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  that  when  the  Senate  and  the 
House  did  come  to  agreement,  we  did 
not  fulfill  that  particular  agreement 
with  regard  to  the  budget  resolution, 
and  I  suggest  that  there  is  room  for 
improvement  with  regard  to  working 
with  the  administration,  with  the 
other  end  of  Permsylvania  Avenue. 


But  I  think  it  is  inappropriate,  in  my 
judgment,  to  pick  up  one  or  two  pro- 
grams, and  I  think  that  is  what  is 
going  on  with  regard  to  this  particular 
type  of  amendment.  It  is  not  universal, 
and  it  has  to  fit  within  the  context  of 
the  budget  process. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ging- 
rich) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  take  this  time  to  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Vento). 

Let  me  say  again  in  all  seriousness— 
and  I  do  so  really  to  set  the  tone,  if  we 
can,  for  this  year,  because  I  think  we 
ought  to  try  to  tackle  these  things  se- 
riously—that I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gekas),  who 
is  in  the  minority,  would  be  more  than 
delighted  to  withhold  his  amendment, 
which  may  well  offer  ground  for  im- 
provement, if  either  the  gentleman 
from  the  majority  or  the  gentlewoman 
from  the  majority  would  like  to  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  of  better  qual- 
ity, or  if  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee would  like  to  pull  the  bill  for 
simply  1  day  and  revise  it.  We  have 
two  or  three  other  amendments  we 
would  like  to  offer,  and  we  would  be 
perfectly  happy  to  find  the  right  lan- 
guage. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman.  I  do  not 
object  to  your  defeating  us  because  in 
the  end  you  do  not  want  the  bill  to  be 
amended  in  certain  ways,  but  if  you 
try  to  hide  behind  the  smokescreen  of 
technical  writing  or  the  idea  of  fash- 
ioning it  better,  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  all  of  us  on  our  side  will 
again  and  again  this  year  offer  to  pull 
any  specific  amendment  or  to  have 
you  write  an  improved  substitute,  be- 
cause our  interest  is  in  crafting  better 
ways  of  governing  this  country,  not  in 
playing  tit-for-tat  games.  As  I  said,  I 
am  certain— and  the  gentleman  is  nod- 
ding yes— that  we  would  be  delighted 
to  either  pull  the  whole  bill  for  1  day 
or  to  accept  a  Democratic  substitute. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ging- 
rich) has  once  again  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Gekas). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gekas)  there 
were— ayes  11,  noes  6. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 


The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

n  1550 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  has  not  ap- 
peared. 

The  Chair  announces  that  a  regular 
quorum  call  will  now  commence. 

Members  who  have  not  already  re- 
sponded under  the  noticed  quorum 
call  will  have  a  minimum  of  15  min- 
utes to  record  their  presence. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
2,  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  aruiounces 
that  he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5 
minutes  the  period  of  time  within 
which  a  vote  by  electronic  device,  if  or- 
dered, will  be  taken  on  the  pending 
question  following  the  quorum  call. 
Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 


[Roll  No.  4] 

Ackerman 

Conable 

Prank 

Addabbo 

Conte 

Franklin 

Akaka 

Conyers 

Frost 

Albosta 

Cooper 

Fuqua 

Anderson 

Coughlin 

Garcia 

Andrews  (TX) 

Courier 

Gaydos 

Annunzio 

Coyne 

Gejdenson 

Anthony 

Craig 

Gekas 

Aspin 

Crane.  Daniel 

Gephardt 

Barnard 

Crockett 

Gibbons 

Barnes 

Daniel 

Oilman 

Bartlett 

Dannemeyer 

Gingrich 

Bateman 

Darden 

Glickman 

Bates 

Daschle 

Gonzalez 

Beilenson 

Daub 

Goodling 

Bennett 

Davis 

Gradison 

Bereuter 

Dellums 

Gramm 

Bethune 

Derrick 

Gray 

Bevill 

DeWine 

Green 

Biaggi 

Dickinson 

Gregg 

Bilirakis 

Dicks 

Guarini 

Bliley 

Dixon 

Gunderson 

Boehlert 

Donnelly 

Hall  (IN) 

Boggs 

Dorgan 

Hall.  Ralph 

Boland 

Dowdy 

Hall.  Sam 

Boner 

Downey 

Hamilton 

Bonior 

Dreler 

Hammerschmidt 

Bonker 

Duncan 

Hansen  (UT) 

Borski 

Durbin 

Harkin 

Bosco 

Dwyer 

Harrison 

Boucher 

Dyson 

Hatcher 

Boxer 

Early 

Hawkins 

Brltt 

Rdgar 

Hayes 

Brooks 

Edwards  (AL) 

Hefner 

Broomfield 

Edwards  (CA) 

Her;  el 

Brown  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hightower 

Brown  (CO) 

Emerson 

HUer 

Broyhill 

Erdreich 

Holt 

Bryant 

Erlenbom 

Hopkins 

Burton  (CA) 

Evans (lA) 

Horton 

Burton  (IN) 

Evans  (ID 

Howard 

Byron 

Pascell 

Hoyer 

Campbel! 

Fazio 

Hubbard 

Carney 

Feighan 

Hunter 

Carper 

Ferraro 

Hutto 

Can- 

Fiedler 

Hyde 

Chandler 

Fields 

Ireland 

Chappie 

Pish 

Jacot>s 

Cheney 

Plippo 

Jeffords 

Clarke 

Florio 

Jenkins 

dinger 

Foglietta 

Jones  (NO 

Coats 

Ford  (MI) 

Jones  (OK) 

Coelho 

Ford(TN) 

Kaptur 

Coleman  (TX) 

Fowler 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Morrison  (CT) 

Shaw 

Kazen 

Morrison  (WA) 

Shelby 

Kemp 

Mrazek 

Shumway 

Kennelly 

Murphy 

Shuster 

Kildee 

Murtha 

Sikorski 

Kindness 

Myers 

Simon 

Kogovsek 

Natcher 

Slsisky 

Kolter 

Neal 

Skeen 

Kostmayer 

Nelson 

Skelton 

LaFalce 

Nielson 

Slattery 

Lagomarsino 

Nowak 

Smith  (FL) 

Latta 

O'Brien 

Smith  (NE) 

Leath 

Oakar 

Smith  (NJ) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Oberstar 

Smith.  Denny 

Lehman  (FL) 

Obey 

Smith.  Robert 

Leland 

Olin 

Snowe 

Lent 

Ortiz 

Snyder 

Levin 

OtUnger 

Spence 

Levine 

Owens 

Spratt 

Levitas 

Oxley 

Staggers 

Lewis  (CA) 

Packard 

Stangeland 

Lewis  (FL) 

Panetta 

Stokes 

Livingston 

Parris 

Stratton 

Lloyd 

Pashayan 

Studds 

Loeffler 

Patman 

Stump 

Long (LA) 

Patterson 

Sundquist 

Long  (MD) 

Paul 

Swift 

Lott 

Pease 

Tallon 

Lowry(WA) 

Penny 

Tauke 

Lujan 

Pepper 

Tauzin 

Luken 

Perkins 

Taylor 

Lundine 

Petri 

Thomas  (OA) 

Lungren 

Pickle 

Torres 

Mack 

Porter 

Torricelli 

MacKay 

Price 

Towns 

Madigan 

Pritchard 

Traxler 

Markey 

Quillen 

Valentine 

Marlenee 

Rahall 

Vandergriff 

Martin  (ID 

Rangel 

Venlo 

Martin  (NO 

Ratchford 

Volkmer 

Martin  (NY) 

Ray 

Vucanovich 

Martinez 

Regula 

Walgren 

Matsui 

Reid 

Walker 

Mavroules 

Richardson 

Watkins 

Mazzoli 

Ridge 

Waxman 

McCandless 

Rinaldo 

Weaver 

McCloskey 

Robinson 

Weber 

McCollum 

Rodino 

Weiss 

McDade 

Roe 

Wheat 

McEwen 

Roemer 

Whilehurst 

McGrath 

Rogers 

Whitley 

McHugh 

Rose 

WhitUker 

McKeman 

Roth 

Williams  (MT) 

McNulty 

Roukema 

Wirth 

Mica 

Rowland 

Wise 

Michel 

Roybal 

Wolf 

Mikulski 

Rudd 

Wolpe 

Miller  (CA) 

Russo 

Wortley 

Miller  (OH) 

Sabo 

Wright 

Mineta 

Sawyer 

Wyden 

Minish 

Schaefer 

Wylie 

Mitchell 

Schneider 

Yates 

Molinari 

Schroeder 

Yatron 

Mollohan 

Schulze 

Young  (AK) 

Montgomery 

Schumer 

Young (PL) 

Moody 

Sensenbrenner 

Young  (MO) 

Moore 

Shannon 

Zschau 

Moorhead 

Sharp 

D  1610 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
sixty-five  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and 
the  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demauid  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gekas)  for  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
remind  the  Members  that  this  is  a  5- 
minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  168,  noes 
205,  not  voting  60,  as  follows: 


Albosta 

Andrews  (TX) 

Archer 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boner 

Britt 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Campt>ell 

Carper 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Coats 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conable 

Cooper 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flippo 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Gunderson 


Ackerman 

AddabtK) 

Akaka 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Aspin 

Barnes 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Biaggl 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Carney 

Carr 

Chappie 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinger 


[Roll  No.  5] 

AYES- 168 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hightower 

HUer 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolter 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leath 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Myers 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

NOES— 205 

Coelho 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

Davis 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Pish 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 


Olin 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Regula 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stangeland 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Wolf 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FD 

Zschau 


Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lehman  (CA) 


Lehman  (FD 

Oberstar 

Simon 

Leland 

Obey 

Skelton 

Levin 

Ortiz 

Smith  (FL) 

Levine 

Ottinger 

Smith  (NJ) 

Long (LA) 

Owens 

Snowe 

Long  (MD) 

Panetta 

Staggers 

Lowry  (WA) 

Patterson 

Stark 

Luken 

Pease 

Stokes 

Lundine 

Penny 

Studds 

Markey 

Pepper 

Swift 

Martin  (NY) 

Perkins 

Tallon 

Martinez 

Pickle 

Torres 

Matsui 

Price 

Torricelli 

Mavroules 

Rahall 

Towns 

Mazzoli 

Rangel 

Traxler 

McCloskey 

Ratchford 

Udall 

McDade 

Ray 

Vento 

McHugh 

Reid 

Volkmer 

McKeman 

Richardson 

Walgren 

McNulty 

Ridge 

Watkins 

Mica 

Rinaldo 

Waxman 

Mikulski 

Rixlino 

Weaver 

Miller  (CA) 

Roe 

Weiss 

Mineta 

Rose 

Wheat 

Minish 

Roukema 

Williams  (MT) 

Mitchell 

Roybal 

Wirth 

Molinari 

Russo 

Wise 

Mollohan 

Sabo 

Wolpe 

Moody 

Schneider 

Wortley 

Morrison  (CT) 

Schroeder 

Wright 

Mrazek 

Schumer 

Wyden 

Murtha 

Shannon 

Yates 

Natcher 

Sharp 

Young  (MO) 

Nowak 

Shelby 

Oakar 

Sikorski 

NOT  VOTING- 

-60 

Alexander 

HalKOH) 

Pursell 

Andrews  (NO 

Hance 

Ritt«r 

Applegate 

Hansen  (ID) 

Roberts 

AuCoin 

Hartnett 

Rostenkowski 

Badham 

Heftel 

Savage 

Bedell 

Hillis 

Scheuer 

Breaux 

Huckaby 

Seiberling 

Chappell 

Hughes 

Siljander 

Coleman  (MO) 

Johnson 

Smith  (lA) 

Collins 

Kramer 

Solarz 

Corcoran 

Lantos 

Solomon 

Crane.  Philip 

Leach 

St  Germain 

de  la  Garza 

Lipinski 

Stenholm 

DingeU 

Lowery  (CA) 

Synar 

Dymally 

Marriott 

Thomas  (CA) 

English 

McCain 

Vander  Jagt 

Foley 

McCurdy 

Whitten 

Porsythe 

McKinney 

Williams  (OH) 

Prenzel 

Moakley 

Wilson 

Gore 

Nichols 

Winn 

D  1620 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  for,  with  Mr.  Solarz 
against. 

Mr.  Badham  for.  with  Mrs.  Collins 
against. 

Mr.  Corcoran  for,  with  Mr.  Savage 
against.  ^ 

Mr.  McCain  for,  with  Mr.  Lantos  against. 

Mr.  Marriott  for,  with  Mr.  Moakley 
against. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Dymally  against. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  CAMPBELL,  Mr.  O'BRIEN,  and 
Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  bill  and  all  amendments  there- 
to end  at  5  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  know  of 
at  least  three  amendments  on  this 
side.  If  one  of  those  gets  subjected  to  a 
rollcall  vote,  that  would  wipe  out  the 
possibility  of  two  amendments  t>eing 
considered.  In  each  case  it  seems  to  me 
that  that  would  be  somewhat  unfair. 


there  may  be  one  or  more  in  this 
Chamber  who  are  not  aware  that  we 
are  creating  with  this  authorization 
measure  a  new  entitlement  program  of 
just  awesome  dimensions. 

On  page  7,  lines  8  through  11,  the 
following  language  appears.  Now, 
listen  to  this: 


Commission,  and  we  are  going  to  say 
in  this  bill,  by  this  amendment,  that 
none  of  this  money  will  be  spent 
unless  we  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Grace  Commission  as  they 
may  pertain  to  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable amendment  and  I  ask  for  your 
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sure  the  gentleman  intended  that  it  be 
that  no  funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  this  act,  but  it  does 
not  say  that.  It  says  that  no  funds  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  at  all 

for  any  fiscal  year.  

Mr.    DANNEMEYER.    I    think    we 


we  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  There  are  copies  at 
the  desk,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of 
order  is  reserved  on  the  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 


•kM.4      n.A 


fVtot      t\\a 


gram,  not  to  spend  the  money.  The 
President  asked  for  no  money  for  the 
whole  weatherization  program,  so  pre- 
sumably, if  we  gave  him  this  unprece- 
dented authority,  the  President  would 
spend  no  money  for  weatherization  at 
all,  and  he  would  leave  hundreds  of 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  know  of 
at  least  three  amendments  on  this 
side.  If  one  of  those  gets  subjected  to  a 
rollcall  vote,  that  would  wipe  out  the 
possibility  of  two  amendments  t>eing 
considered.  In  each  case  it  seems  to  me 
that  that  would  be  somewhat  unfair. 
They  are  not  amendments  that  were 
printed  in  the  Record,  but  they  are 
amendments  that  we  do  have  pre- 
pared. 

Would  the  gentleman  be  prepared  to 
extend  that  time  a  little  bit?  That  cer- 
tainly is  not  sufficient  time  to  get 
three  amendments  considered. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  then  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  this  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  end  at  5:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DANNmEYEK 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dannemeyer: 
On  page  16.  after  line  2.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  no  funds  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  until  the 
recommendations  made  the  President's  Pri- 
vate Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  (the 
Grace  Commission)  which  affect  or  are  re- 
lated to  the  programs  under  this  Act  have 
been  implemented. 

D  1630 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dannemeyer)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  think  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  can  hear. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  those  Mem- 
bers having  conversations  in  the  aisles 
just  remove  them  to  the  cloakrooms, 
please? 

parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
lack  of  order  from  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle  cutting  into  the  time  that 
we  have  available  to  debate  these 
amendments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
observe  that  up  until  the  last  30  sec- 
onds there  has  been  disarray  in  the 
entire  House. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  case  there  may  be  somebody  in  the 
Chamber  who  has  not  read  this  bill  in 
its  entirety.  I  am  going  to  read  just  a 
very  small  portion  of  it  found  on  page 
7  so  that  our  attention  can  be  drawn 
to  truly  what  we  are  about.  I  suspect 


there  may  be  one  or  more  in  this 
Chaml)er  who  are  not  aware  that  we 
are  creating  with  this  authorization 
measure  a  new  entitlement  program  of 
just  awesome  dimensions. 

On  page  7.  lines  8  through  11,  the 
following  language  appears.  Now. 
listen  to  this: 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986  through  1994 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  weatherization  program  under  this  part. 

We  are  giving  a  blank  check  for  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover 
weatherization  programs  under  this 
part.  Well,  how  much  is  that? 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  cal- 
culated that  there  are  13  million 
homes  in  America  that  are  eligible  for 
this  coverage.  That  extrapolates  to  ap- 
propriations necessary  to  implement 
this  bill  of  $28.5  billion  from  1984  to 
1994. 

Does  anybody  want  to  go  out  of  this 
Chaml)er  and  face  the  electorate  with 
the  knowledge  that  he.  by  voting  for 
this  bill,  is  authorizing  new  spending 
of  $28.5  billion  from  1984  to  1994? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  order  in  this  Chamber.  I  do  not 
think  the  Members  want  to  hear  this. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  are  leaving  be- 
cause this  news  distresses  them. 

So  what  this  amendment  really  does 
is  improve  this  bill  in  a  very  important 
way  by  saying  that  we  cannot  really 
spend  the  money  under  the  bill  unless 
we  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Presidential  Grace  Commission 
that  may  relate  to  this  particular  pro- 
gram. 

I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with 
that.  It  does  not  say  we  cannot  spend 
the  money;  *t  just  says,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  that  we  are  not  going  to 
spend  the  money  under  this  program 
unless  we  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Grace  Commission  as  it 
may  pertain  to  this  particular  pro- 
gram. The  Grace  Commission  complet- 
ed its  report  to  the  President  last 
month.  This  will  give  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  chance  early  this 
year  to  state  as  a  matter  of  principle 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  want  to  en- 
force and  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Grace  Commission. 

I  suspect  there  may  be  a  few  people 
in  this  Chamber  who  are  serious  about 
their  claim  that  we  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  deficit.  The  Grace 
Commission  recommendations  suggest 
that  if  we  implement  them  all  in  the 
next  fiscal  year,  the  fiscal  year  start- 
ing October  1,  1985.  we  can  save 
roughly  $75  billion. 

There  are  some  tough  choices  in 
there;  I  do  not  deny  that.  But  I  do  not 
know  how  we  are  going  to  avoid  cut- 
ting the  deficit  unless  we  are  willing  to 
make  some  hard  choices.  This  amend- 
ment just  says  as  a  policy  measure 
that  we  in  the  House  are  serious  at>out 
the  deficit,  we  intend  to  look  seriously 
at   the   work   product   of   the   Grace 


Commission,  and  we  are  going  to  say 
in  this  bill,  by  this  amendment,  that 
none  of  this  money  will  be  spent 
unless  we  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Grace  Commission  as  they 
may  pertain  to  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable amendment  and  I  ask  for  your 
support. 

POINT  or  ORDER 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  insist  on  my  point  of  order. 

The  amendment  prohibits  all  au- 
thorizations apparently  to  the  entire 
government  for  any  fiscal  year  until 
the  recommendations  made  in  the 
President's  private  sector  survey  on 
cost  control  which  affect  or  relate  to 
programs  under  this  act  have  been  im- 
plemented. I  do  not  know  that  there 
are  any  such  recommendations,  but 
clearly  this  goes  well  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  current  act  and  is  not  germane. 

The  bill  before  us  merely  amends 
portions  of  the  E^nergy  Conservation 
and  Existing  Buildings  Act  of  1976 
dealing  with  the  low-income  weather- 
ization program.  Since  this  amend- 
ment would  apparently  affect  all  au- 
thorizations for  all  programs,  under 
rule  XVI,  clause  7,  it  is  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danne- 
meyer) wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  always  impressed  with  the  argu- 
ments of  my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  OTTINGER)  but  I  will  have  to  con- 
fess I  had  a  hard  time  hearing  him. 
There  was  so  much  turmoil  going  on 
in  this  Chamber  that  I  could  not  hear 
what  the  gentleman  said. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  the  Chair  will 
recognize  me,  I  will  repeat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  says  notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  this  act.  no 
funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  any  fiscal  year— it  does  not 
say  from  where  or  for  what  program; 
this  could  be  defense  programs;  it 
could  be  farm  programs;  it  could  be 
health  programs— until  recommenda- 
tions are  made  by  the  President's  pri- 
vate sector  survey  program  are  imple- 
mented. Because  it  can  affect  any  pro- 
gram at  all  within  the  spectrum  of  the 
Goverrunent  programs,  it  goes  well 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  legislation 
and  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Well,  if  the 
gentleman's  point  is— and  I  am  not 
sure  I  understand  this— if  the  gentle- 
man's point  is  that  this  amendment 
suggests  an  uncertainty  as  to  what 
fiscal  year  we  are  talking  about,  is  that 
the  gentleman's  point? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  No;  what  programs 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about.  I  think 
it  is  a  problem  with  the  drafting.  I  am 
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sure  the  gentleman  intended  that  it  be 
that  no  funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  this  act.  but  it  does 
not  say  that.  It  says  that  no  funds  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  at  all 
for  any  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  think  we 
have  to  take  the  amendment  by  its 
four  comers  to  understand  it. 

D  1640 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Dannemeyer)  has  been  recog- 
nized on  the  point  of  order  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  He  was 
not  recognized  for  debate  on  the 
merits. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  Chair  for  that  recognition. 

There  is  no  uncertainty  by  this  pro- 
posed amendment.  It  only  relates  to 
any  appropriation  for  the  act  we  are 
debating,  the  amendment  to  which  it 
relates.  There  cannot  be  any  uncer- 
tainty about  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  reason.  I  do 
not  think  the  point  of  order  is  well 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Dixon).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

As  indicated  by  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
OTTINGER ),  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dannemeyer)  is  not  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  authorizations  contained 
in  this  act  but  could  possibly  be  con- 
strued to  limit  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations for  any  fiscal  year  vmder 
any  act  of  Congress.  Therefore,  the 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  GRAMM 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gramm:  on 
page  16.  after  line  2.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec  .  The  President  is  authorized  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  by  Executive  order,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  any  authorization  of  ap- 
propriation or  appropriations  made  by  this 
Act  whenever,  after  investigation,  he  shall 
find  and  declare  that  such  action  will  aid  in 
balancing  the  Budget  or  reducing  the  public 
debt,  and  that  the  public  interest  will  be 
served  thereby:  Provided,  That  whenever 
the  President  issues  an  Executive  order 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  such 
Executive  order  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  while  in  session  and  shall  not 
become  effective  until  after  the  expiration 
of  60  calendar  days  after  such  transmission, 
unless  the  Congress  shall  by  law  provide  for 
an  earlier  effective  date  of  such  Executive 
order:  Provided  further.  That  any  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  or  parts  thereof 
eliminated  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  impounded  and  returned  to  the 
Treasury,  and  that  the  same  action  shall  be 
taken  with  respect  to  any  amounts  by  which 
any  appropriations  or  parts  thereof  may  be 
reduced  under  the  authority  of  this  section. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  like  to  observe  that 


we  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  There  are  copies  at 
the  desk,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of 
order  is  reserved  on  the  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
OTTINGER)  and  we  will  see  that  the 
gentleman  gets  a  copy. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gramm)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
simply  is  the  legislative  language  re- 
quested by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in 
the  state  of  the  Union  message  in 
1938.  It  was  offered  as  an  amendment 
to  an  appropriation  bill  by  Represent- 
ative Woodrum,  and  it  was  adopted  by 
the  House  by  voice  vote.  It  subse- 
quently was  dropped  in  conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  too  late  to  do 
anything  to  help  Franklin  Roosevelt 
on  the  deficit.  It  is  not,  however,  too 
late  to  try  to  help  Ronald  Reagan  do 
something  about  the  deficit. 

We  currently  have  line  item  vetoes 
in  force  in  44  States,  and  it  works  well 
there.  We  have  an  opportunity  with 
this  amendment  to  include  the  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  line  item  veto  in  a  bill 
adopted  by  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger) 
insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  barely  had  time  to  read  the 
amendment,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  de- 
feated on  its  merits.  I  will  not  insist  on 
my  point  of  order,  and  I  would  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  change  the  whole 
constitutional  framework  under  which 
our  Government  is  operated  and  do 
something  which  I  think  is  very  un- 
sound. It  gives  the  President  absolute- 
ly unlimited  discrimination  to  spend 
moneys  that  the  Congress  authorizes 
and  appropriates,  depending  on 
whether  he  feels  that  such  action 
would  aid  in  balancing  the  budget  or 
reducing  the  public  debt. 

That  means  that  if  it  were  applied  to 
all  the  actions  of  Government,  we 
would  have  Government  by  presiden- 
tial fiat  rather  than  by  the  actions  of 
Congress.  We  would  turn  over  to  the 
President  the  entire  discretion  over 
what  moneys  shall  be  spent  and  what 
moneys  shall  not  be  spent  for  all  the 
programs  of  the  Government. 

Undoubtedly,  since  the  President 
asked  for  no  money  for  the  weather- 
ization program  at  all,  that  is  what  he 
would  do  under  this.  He  could  choose 
under  this  amendment,  since  it  does 
apply  to  this  act  and  since  this  act  au- 
thorizes the  whole  weatherization  pro- 


gram, not  to  spend  the  money.  The 
President  asked  for  no  money  for  the 
whole  weatherization  program,  so  pre- 
sumably, if  we  gave  him  this  unprece- 
dented authority,  the  President  would 
spend  no  money  for  weatherization  at 
all,  and  he  would  leave  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  out  in  the  cold.  I 
guess  we  would  still  be  paying,  under 
the  low  income  energy  program,  the 
bills  of  some  people,  but  we  would  not 
be  fixing  up  anybody's  house. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  un- 
sound as  a  way  to  abrogate  the  respon- 
sibilities of  Congress,  and  I  think  it 
would  certainly  gut  the  entire  weath- 
erization bill.  For  those  reasons,  I 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
yielding. 

I.  of  course,  oppose  the  amendment, 
but  I  want  to  speak  to  another  issue.  I 
do  not  want  this  House  to  become 
paranoid  about  the  deficit,  which  I 
abhor  and  which  I  want  to  see  ended. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  us  struggling  is  those  efforts  to 
end  the  deficit  by  destroying  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  this  body 
which  are  constitutionally  guaranteed. 
We  had  one  amendment  before  this 
which  suggested  that  the  Congress 
should  be  governed  by  a  commission. 
Now  we  have  an  amendment  which 
says  the  Congress  shall  be  governed 
solely  and  exclusively  by  the  executive 
branch. 

I  wonder  if  the  maker  of  the  amend- 
ment has  forgotten  that  we  have  a  de- 
ferral and  rescission  process.  That  is 
still  in  place.  That  has  not  been  elimi- 
nated. The  President  can  use  that  to 
do  whatever  he  wants  to  do  to  try  to 
prevent  spending.  But  if  we  come  up 
with  this  other  kind  of  approach  that 
cuts  away  at  the  authority  vested  in 
this  body,  I  think  we  would  do  irrep- 
arable damage  to  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Let  us  not  be  governed  by  a  commis- 
sion. Let  us  not  be  governed  by  execu- 
tive fiat.  Let  us  be  governed  by  the  au- 
thority that  is  vested  in  this  body  by 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
that  Franklin  Roosevelt  offered  such 
an  amendment,  but  let  me  point  out 
that  that  amendment  was  not  offered 
to  balance  the  budget  on  the  backs  of 
the  poor. 
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I  would  like  to  express  the  thought 
that  we  have  got  to  try  to  balance  out 
the  programs  of  this  country  and  not 
something  which  would  put  more  of  a 
problem  and  more  of  a  burden  on  the 
poor.  I  say  that  many  of  our  people 
across  this  country  have  already  had 


ment  clearly  outlines  the  override  pro- 
cedure. All  this  is  is  simply  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  line-item-veto  proposal 
that  was  adopted  by  this  House  on 
January  11,  1938,  by  a  voice  vote. 

My  point  is  this.  It  is  too  late  to  help 
Roosevelt  with  his  problem.  It  is  not 


solely  and  exclusively  confined  to  pro- 
grams that  are  beneficial  to  people. 

Now,  for  example,  to  raise  an  argu- 
ment that  44  States  have  some  kind  of 
arrangement  like  this,  in  my  opinion, 
is  really  almost  fallacious.  When  did 
44   States   set   the   example   for   the 
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low-income  homes  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  steps  toward  massive  energy  effi- 
ciency. On  a  further  note,  however, 
the  weatherization  program,  as  provid- 
ed in  H.R.  2615.  will  create  some  5.200 
jobs  per  100  million  Federal  dollars  ex- 
pended. Such  combinations  are  critical 


This  proposal  is  not  antipoor.  In 
fact,  this  proposal  would  help  save  the 
weatherization  program.  It  would 
assure  that  where  that  program 
became  irresponsible,  the  President 
would  have  line-item  authority,  but  it 
will    also   assure   that   the   President 


I  do  not  see  any  benefit  in  citing 
that  example  of  history  when  you  are 
dealing  with  a  new,  different,  totally 
complex  Nation  which  requires  the 
present  system  of  government. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time,  I 
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I  would  like  to  express  the  thought 
that  we  have  got  to  try  to  balance  out 
the  programs  of  this  country  and  not 
something  which  would  put  more  of  a 
problem  and  more  of  a  burden  on  the 
poor.  I  say  that  many  of  our  people 
across  this  country  have  already  had 
to  absorb  7  percent  more  in  health- 
care costs,  they  have  had  an  11-per- 
cent cut  in  nutrition  programs,  and 
many  times  many  of  the  more  wealthy 
have  had  a  tax  cut.  My  mother-in-law, 
along  with  many  other  parents  and 
grandparents  across  this  country,  have 
had  a  delay  in  the  payment  of  social 
security,  but  yet  the  President  has 
borrowed  the  money  to  give  the  larg- 
est tax  cut  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
stand  and  say  that  I  strongly  oppose 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gramml 
He  certainly  is  to  be  commended  for 
this  amendment. 

No  one  can  say  that  the  Congress  is 
giving  away  its  authority  by  this 
amendment  because  we  always  have 
the  power  to  override  any  vetoes  that 
are  made  by  the  President. 

n  1650 

We  also  have  to  approve  any  ex- 
penditures before  they  are  made  by 
the  President.  We  are  not  giving  away 
our  authority,  but  we  are  telling  the 
President  where  there  is  a  waste, 
where  you  feel  that  the  money  is  not 
necessary,  you  can  strike  it  from  the 
bill  and  then  sign  the  bill  into  law.  In 
this  way,  we  will  eliminate  many 
vetoes  of  major  pieces  of  legislation 
that  we  perhaps  do  not  want  vetoed 
ourselves  and  give  the  President  the 
right  to  sign  a  bill  into  law  that  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly  just  for  a 
point  of  clarification? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  will  yield  brief- 
ly. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Is  this  not  avail- 
able to  the  President  under  the  exist- 
ing law  of  deferral  and  recission?  He 
can  take  any  one  line  item  he  wants 
and  say  that  I  am  not  going  to  spend 
it.  What  is  so  difficult  about  this? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  It  is  not  available 
for  this  reason.  Bills  come  to  the 
President  that  he  has  to  veto  because 
they  go  beyond  the  level  that  he  is 
willing  to  sign  into  law. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  for  those  who 
could  hear  over  the  tumultuous  crowd 
that  we  have  here  that  the  amend- 


ment clearly  outlines  the  override  pro- 
cedure. All  this  is  is  simply  FYanklin 
Roosevelt's  line-item-veto  proposal 
that  was  adopted  by  this  House  on 
January  11,  1938,  by  a  voice  vote. 

My  point  is  this.  It  is  too  late  to  help 
Roosevelt  with  his  problem.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  help  Ronald  Reagan  with 
it. 

What  this  would  do  is  provide  line- 
item  vetoes,  something  that  exists  in 
44  of  our  States,  where  Governors  can 
engage  in  a  line-item  veto  and  then 
the  Congress  can,  if  it  wishes,  override 
that  veto. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  further  questions,  but  I  will  try 
to  get  some  time  on  my  own. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  just  made  an 
excellent  point.  In  44  of  our  States, 
the  Governors  have  this  kind  of 
power.  It  is  not  seen  in  those  States  as 
being  an  abrogation  of  legislative  au- 
thority. It  is  seen  as  i  prudent  way  of 
managing  budgets  that  tend  to  get  out 
of  control. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  all  those 
States,  they  also  have  balanced-budget 
proposals.  Those  States  are  able  then 
to  maintain  a  balanced  budget  within 
the  framework  of  the  legislature  and 
the  executive,  working  together.  That 
is  all  that  this  particular  amendment 
foresees,  that  in  this  one  narrow  cate- 
gory and  hopefully  in  other  bills  in 
the  future  we  will  give  the  President 
that  line-item  authority,  give  him  the 
same  authority  that  a  number  of  Gov- 
ernors have  used  to  get  their  fiscal 
house  in  order. 

In  the  State  of  California,  the  Gov- 
ernor there  was  able  to  use  that  au- 
thority very  effectively  to  get  a  fiscal 
house  in  order  that  was  very  badly  out 
of  control.  This  President  should  have 
that  kind  of  authority  sis  well. 

I  would  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
not  refuse  to  grant  some  very  limited 
ability  of  the  President  to  go  through 
with  a  red  pencil  and  knock  out  items 
that  he  believes  are  adding  to  the  na- 
tional debt  in  an  irresponsible  way. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  simply  amazing 
to  me  that  in  their  zeal  to  hurt  those 
who  need  help,  some  Members  of  this 
House  are  coming  up  with  the  most 
tortured  and  illogical  arguments  that  I 
have  ever  heard. 

I  am  just  trying  to  say  that  I  am 
amazed  by  the  illogical  and  tortured 
arguments  that  are  being  raised  by 
some  Members  on  that  side  in  their 
effort  to  balance  a  budget,  reduce  the 
deficit,  but  those  efforts  are  almost 


solely  and  exclusively  confined  to  pro- 
grams that  are  beneficial  to  people. 

Now,  for  example,  to  raise  an  argu- 
ment that  44  States  have  some  kind  of 
arrangement  like  this,  in  my  opinion, 
is  really  almost  fallacious.  When  did 
44  States  set  the  example  for  the 
House  of  Representatives?  This  is  a 
unique  and  distinct  body,  with  the  ul- 
timate responsibility  for  national 
spending.  National  Government. 

In  addition  to  that.  I  am  amazed  by 
some  Members  on  the  other  side  and 
others  in  the  Republican  Party  who 
seemingly  now  are  doing  nothing  but 
quoting  from  former  Democratic 
Presidents.  I  heard  the  present  Presi- 
dent quote  the  great  statements  that 
were  made  by  John  Kennedy  and  now 
I  heard  this  gentleman  saying  he  was 
not  around  to  help  Roosevelt. 

You  know,  this  old  business  of  trying 
to  mix  in  past  heroes  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Party  with  an  unreasoned  attack  on 
those  who  are  disadvantaged  in  this 
Nation  is  not  going  to  sell.  It  is  simply 
not  going  to  sell.  Quote  all  you  want 
from  past  Democratic  Presidents,  all 
that  you  do.  whether  you  are  a  newly 
arrived  Republican,  or  an  old  line  Re- 
publican, or  a  changed  over  Republi- 
can, it  is  not  going  to  sell. 

Finally,  let  me  make  one  more  point. 
If  we  do  this,  if  we  were  to  accept  this 
amendment,  then  you  will  say  that 
there  is  no  need  for  an  authorizing 
committee,  because  a  President  can 
come  back  through  and  line  item  out 
everything  that  an  authorizing  com- 
mittee would  have  done.  We  the  au- 
thorizing committees  will  be  there 
simply  going  through  an  exercise  in 
futility.  There  is  no  need  for  this. 

If  the  gentlemen  who  support  this 
amendment  and  the  maker  of  the 
amendment  believe  that  suddenly  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  going  to 
become  so  magnanimous  in  funding 
everything  that  passes  in  this  House 
as  an  authorization  bill,  if  you  believe 
that,  then  you  might  have  some  argu- 
ment for  your  amendment,  but  you 
know  that  is  not  going  to  happen.  You 
know  that  every  authorization  that  we 
have  acted  on  has  been  cut  by  an  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

In  your  zeal  to  hurt  those  who  are 
poor  in  this  Nation,  do  not  destroy 
this  institution. 

I  vigorously  oppose  the  amendment. 
I  hope  it  will  be  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2615,  the  Weatheriza- 
tion  and  Employment  Act  of  1983. 
This  measure  deserves  our  full  support 
since  its  enactment  will  impact  both 
the  critical  need  for  increased  energy 
efficiency  and  the  necessity  for  in- 
creasing employment  opportunities. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  move  aggres- 
sively to  tie  such  cost-effective 
projects  as  weatherization  to  the  cre- 
ation of  jobs.  The  weatherization  of 


low-income  homes  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  steps  toward  massive  energy  effi- 
ciency. On  a  further  note,  however, 
the  weatherization  program,  as  provid- 
ed in  H.R.  2615.  will  create  some  5.200 
jobs  per  100  million  Federal  dollars  ex- 
pended. Such  combinations  are  critical 
to  the  needed  stimulation  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  various  components  of  the 
measure  before  us.  First  priority  is 
given  to  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
as  currently  stipulated.  Second  priori- 
ty is  given  to  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance recipients.  At  the  same  time,  the 
bill  encourages  efficient  program  oper- 
ation and  implementation  by  requiring 
that  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
the  Comptroller  General  establish  an 
effective  system  of  monitoring  State 
and  local  expenditure  of  funds. 

It  is  imperative  to  note  also  that  the 
bill  addresses  the  continuation.of  long- 
term  employment  opportunities  by  re- 
quiring that  each  State  submit  a  plan 
for  training  weatherization  workers 
and  supervisors;  the  measure  provides 
funds  for  this  initiative.  This  particu- 
lar component  is  especially  essential 
for  the  acquisition  of  needed  skills 
which  can  be  transferred  to  private 
sector  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  an  emphatic 
supporter  of  this  much  needed  legisla- 
tion, and  urge  my  colleagues  to  assure 
its  passage  by  casting  a  vote  in  its 
favor. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  of  course,  as  always,  is  quite 
eloquent  and  he  makes  I  am  sure  the 
points  that  will  be  made  time  and  time 
again  from  his  side  of  the  aisle  with 
regard  to  any  kind  of  proposal  that  is 
aimed  at  trying  to  control  the  deficit 
and  this  is  simply  one  more  item 
where  we  attempted  to  come  up  with 
something  in  this  bill  to  control  deficit 
items;  but  I  think  that  we  should  be 
somewhat  mindful  of  the  rather  tor- 
tured history  that  the  gentleman  has 
referred  to. 

The  fact  is  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  used  to  have  line-item 
veto  authority.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  early  days  of  this 
Republic  signed  each  appropriation  as 
a  line  item.  It  was  a  fairly  small  coun- 
try. Our  forefathers  contemplated 
that  the  President  would  have  that 
kind  of  authority  with  the  veto  over- 
ride authority  that  was  in  the  Consti- 
tution. As  we  have  grown  bigger,  the 
appropriation  bills  have  grown  bigger 
and  thereby  the  President  has  been 
sent  wholesale  appropriations,  rather 
than  line-item  proposals;  so  now  we 
need  to  come  back  and  have  the  Presi- 
dent get  the  authority  that  in  the 
Constitution  was  contemplated  for 
him  and  that  is  what  this  proposal 
would  do. 


This  proposal  is  not  antipoor.  In 
fact,  this  proposal  would  help  save  the 
weatherization  program.  It  would 
assure  that  where  that  program 
became  irresponsible,  the  President 
would  have  line-item  authority,  but  it 
will  also  assure  that  the  President 
could  maintain  the  good  elements  of 
the  program  through  his  determina- 
tions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  way  we 
ought  to  be  proceeding  here.  We 
ought  to  be  proceeding  on  a  goal  of  re- 
sponsible spending.  That  is  what  a 
line-item  veto  gets  you. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  strange  when  you  want  to  do 
nothing  to  reduce  the  deficit,  but  to 
maintain  It  and  increase  it.  because 
those  deficits  sooner  or  later  put  pres- 
sure to  increase  Interest  rates  and  will 
cause  Inflation  and  will  ultimately 
harm  the  poor;  so  whether  there  Is  or 
Is  not  a  zeal  to  hurt  the  poor  by  the 
person  who  offered  this  amendment, 
which  I  think  Is  an  absurd  If  not  in- 
sulting remark,  It  seems  to  me  wheth- 
er you  are  radical  or  superliberal  or 
new  left  or  old  left,  that  Idea  of  bust- 
ing the  budget  and  forcing  Interest 
rates  up  will  not  sell. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment, because  It  Is  very  obvious  that 
we  have  already  saddled  each  Ameri- 
can family  In  this  country  with  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  dollars  of 
debt  at  the  national  level.  I  submit 
that  that  kind  of  debt  saddle  on  each 
family  Is  of  far  greater  significance  to 
low-Income  families  than  it  is  to  upper 
income  families;  so  that  every  dime  we 
add  to  the  deficit  does  In  fact  Impact 
more  adversely  on  low-income  people 
than  It  does  on  upper  income  people. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  many  liberal  Demo- 
crats coming  to  this  floor  suggesting 
that  more  debt  Is,  in  fact,  a  better  Idea 
for  the  Nation's  future. 

D  1700 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  always  appreciate 
my  friend's  presentation. 

I  just  want  to  warn  about  a  return  to 
the  past.  The  gentleman  said  the 
President  at  the  time  of  the  founding 
of  this  Nation  had  line-item  veto.  Is 
the  gentleman  suggesting  that  there  is 
something  good  about  going  back  to 
the  past?  Because  if  he  does.  If  he 
does,  then  he  knows  we  had  some 
Presidents  who  owned  slaves;  we  had 
some  Presidents  who  were  very,  very 
weak  Presidents. 


I  do  not  see  any  benefit  in  citing 
that  example  of  history  when  you  are 
dealing  with  a  new,  different,  totally 
complex  Nation  which  requires  the 
present  system  of  government. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time,  I 
was  not  suggesting  that  we  go  to  the 
past.  I  was  suggesting  that  we  go  to 
the  future  with  a  constitutional 
system  preserved  the  way  In  which  It 
was  drafted. 

The  problem  is  that  the  constitu- 
tional system  has  been  very  badly 
changed  over  a  period  of  years. 

I  submit  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
fundamental  law  of  this  land  Is  Impor- 
tant. It  Is  Important  for  assuring  the 
equality  of  individuals.  It  was  an  im- 
portant part  of  getting  rid  of  the  slav- 
ery the  gentleman  mentioned,  and  I 
think  that  maintaining  that  funda- 
mental law  is  what  we  should  be  all 
about. 

This  amendment  comes  closer  to 
maintaining  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  land  than  proceeding  along  the 
lines  that  we  should  continue  to  have 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to- 
tally outside  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess on  an  Item-by-ltem  basis.  That  Is 
the  way  the  constitutional  system  was 
formed.  I  think  that  Is  the  way  the 
constitutional  system  should  be  main- 
tained. And  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Having  now  had  a  chance  to  hear 
more  about  what  the  proponents  say 
about  this  amendment,  and  to  read  it, 
because  we  had  no  advsuice  notice  of 
this  amendment  whatsoever,  I  would 
raise  some,  I  think,  very  serious  consti- 
tutional objections  to  It. 

I  am  not  aware  of  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  said  about  the 
early  days  of  our  Republic,  but  I  think 
If  you  brought  this  before  a  court  it 
would  be  very  likely  that  it  would  be 
found  to  be  an  unconstitutional  dele- 
gation of  our  legislative  authority. 

The  other  thing  that  bothers  me  Is 
that  this  clearly  Is  designed  to  estab- 
lish a  precedent  that  would  permit  the 
President  to  have  untrammeled  discre- 
tion with  respect  to  spending  or  not 
spending  any  of  the  moneys  which 
Congress  authorizes  and  appropriates, 
and  that  would  mean  just  a  wholesale 
abdication  of  our  responsibility  as  leg- 
islators to  the  executive  authority. 

The  third  thing  I  want  to  say.  and  I 
emphasize  again,  is  that  the  President. 
In  fact,  asks  for  no  money  for  this  pro- 
gram, and  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  said  that  this  would  give 
us  an  opportunity,  we  would  actually 
see  an  Improvement  In  the  weatheriza- 
tion program  If  this  amendment  were 
passed. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  again  that 
the  President  asked  for  zero  funds  for 
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this  program  in  his  budget  this  year 
and  last,  so  this  would  not  result  in 
any  improvement  of  the  weatheriza- 
tion program.  It  would  undoubtedly 
result  In  the  elimination  of  the  pro- 
gram if  you  gave  him  this  untram- 


Mr.  GRAMM.  Let  me  first  make  the 
point  that  this  bill  provides  jurisdic- 
tion through  1994,  and  unless  we 
change  the  Constitution,  Ronald 
Reagan  will  not  be  President.  So  this 
is  not  President-specific. 


system— reduces  business  tax  by  more 
than  a  half  trillion  dollars  over  the 
1980's;  oil  and  gas  Interests— $60  bil- 
lion In  accelerated  cost  recovery  over 
the  1980's,  plus  $20  billion  to  $30  bil- 
lion reduction  in  the  oil  windfall  prof- 
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Now.  there  are  those,  and  they  have 
written  books  about  It.  who  argue  that 
Congress  is  now  Irrelevant.  If  you 
agree  with  those  who  maintain  that 
Congress  has  outlived  Its  purpose,  that 
it  is  Inefficient,  that  It  no  longer  can 
do  the  business  of  Government,  then 


balance  of  power  In  our  great  constitu- 
tionally established  government. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  relate  to  the 


from  the  President,  whoever  he  may 
be.  the  ability  to  exercise  the  veto. 

Stand  up  and  be  responsible.  The 
President  has  almost  an  incldentlal  re- 
sponsibility for  setting  the  spending 
levels  of  this  country.  We  here  In  Con- 
gress do  It.  We  are  the  problem.  Here 
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this  program  in  his  budget  this  year 
and  last,  so  this  would  not  result  in 
any  improvement  of  the  weatheriza- 
tion  program.  It  would  undoubtedly 
result  in  the  elimination  of  the  pro- 
gram if  you  gave  him  this  untram- 
meled,  and  I  think  constitutionally 
questionable,  authority. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  ask  a  question.  Has 
any  Member  of  this  Chamber  heard 
the  claim  made  in  the  beginning  of 
this  year.  1984.  that  the  deficit  that 
exists  is  the  responsibility  of  Ronald 
Reagan? 

I  think  we  are  going  to  hear  that 
time  and  time  again.  He  is  in  the 
White  House.  It  is  claimed  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  deficit. 

If  that  claim  is  made— I  am  not 
pointing  fingers  at  who  is  making  it— 
but  if  that  claim  is  made  do  you  not 
think  it  is  reasonable  that  if  you  be- 
lieve that  that  we  give  to  the  person  in 
the  White  House,  in  this  instance 
Ronald  Reagan,  the  ability  to  have 
the  responsibility  of  striking  out  those 
spending  items  that  are  in  excess  of 
what  he  thinks  should  be  spent?  If  he 
has  to  bear  the  burden,  in  your  view, 
of  having  the  deficit,  do  you  not  think 
he  should  have  the  ability  to  decrease 
it? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Absolutely  not,  be- 
cause Ronald  Reagan's  declared  inten- 
tion, and  what  he  has  actually  done,  is 
tried  to  play  Robin  Hood  in  reverse. 
What  he  has  done  is  to  cut  severely 
the  programs  for  the  poor,  tax  the 
poor,  and  then  give  huge  tax  breaks  to 
the  rich  people  and  give  huge  new  sub- 
sidies to  the  rich  and  swell  the  defense 
budget  beyond  any  imagination  of  this 
country  in  its  prior  history,  and  to 
turn  this  society  into  a  militaristic  so- 
ciety where  all  of  the  foreign  policy 
questions  of  this  country  are  to  be 
solved  through  military  might. 

So  we  have  a  trillion  dollars  in  pros- 
pect for  the  military  budget  in  the 
next  few  years,  over  the  next  5  years. 
Then  we  have  corporations  paying  vir- 
tually no  taxes  at  all.  Now  you  are 
saying  that  we  should  pay  for  these 
swelled  defense  budgets  and  for  corpo- 
rate welfare  by  taking  it  out  on  the 
poorest  people,  the  people  who  you 
would  have  freeze  to  death  rather 
than  have  goverrmient  funds  devoted 
to  them. 

I  think  that  is  just  the  worst  possi- 
ble thing  that  could  happen  and  I  cer- 
tainly by  no  means  would  want  to  give 
President  Ronald  Reagan  dictatorial 
powers  over  the  funds  of  this  Nation. 
Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Of  course  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 


Mr.  GRAMM.  Let  me  first  make  the 
point  that  this  bill  provides  jurisdic- 
tion through  1994,  and  unless  we 
change  the  Constitution,  Ronald 
Reagan  will  not  be  President.  So  this 
is  not  President-specific. 

Second,  it  clearly  provides  that  the 
President  has  got  to  submit  the  line 
item  veto  while  Congress  is  in  session. 
Congress  has  the  power  to  override 
the  veto,  so  it  is  not  true  that  it  simply 
gives  the  President  the  power  to  dic- 
tate spending.  It  simply  calls  on  the 
constitutional  process. 

Finally,  I  do  not  know  what  all  of 
this  poor/rich  business  has  to  do  with 
a  proposal  that  is  going  to  provide  tre- 
mendous windfall  benefits  to  slum 
apartment  owners,  to  pe6ple  who  own 
housing,  many  of  the  richest  people  in 
the  country.  So  I  do  not  think  here  we 
are  talking  about  poor  versus  rich.  We 
are  talking  about  the  working  people 
who  are  suffering  from  a  deficit  that 
threatens  to  collapse  a  recovery  that 
put  4  million  people  to  work  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy  last  year. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  gentle- 
man those  were  not  rich  people  that 
were  out  of  work.  Those  were  people 
who  would  like  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  have  a  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ot- 
TiNGER)  has  expired. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object,  but  I  would  simply  point 
out  the  gentleman  is  now  on  his 
second  allocation  of  time  in  this 
debate  and,  also,  that  he  himself  is  the 
one  who  asked  for  a  limitation  on 
debate  earlier. 

There  may  be  other  people  that 
want  to  speak.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
we  should  go. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  would  not  want 
to  preclude  anybody  else  who  would 
want  to  speak. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  not  going  to 
object,  but  I  certainly  hope  that  we 
can  keep  it  short. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  some  of  the  effects  of  the 
tax  bill  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  supported  in  terms  of  enormous 
help  to  the  wealthiest  interests  of  this 
country:     accelerated     cost     recovery 


system— reduces  business  tax  by  more 
than  a  half  trillion  dollars  over  the 
1980's:  oil  and  gas  interests— $60  bil- 
lion in  accelerated  cost  recovery  over 
the  1980's,  plus  $20  billion  to  $30  bil- 
lion reduction  in  the  oil  windfall  prof- 
its tax.  Mining  companies— $10  billion 
through  1990.  Chemical  companies— 
$15  billion  reduction  in  tax  over  the 
past  10  years.  Electric  and  gas  utili- 
ties—$30  billion  by  1990. 

That  is  President  Ronald  Reagan's 
priorities,  to  give  away  the  Treasury  to 
the  rich  and  to  make  the  poor  freeze 
to  death.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
kind  of  discretion  that  we  want  to  give 
the  President  to  be  able  to  carry  out 
on  his  own  authority. 

But  he  was  able  to  persuade  Con- 
gress to  pass  Gramm-Latta,  one  has  to 
give  him  that. 

The  Congress  did  in  fact  pass  it,  as 
unwise  as  I  think  that  was. 

They  went  back  and  they  passed  the 
1981  tax  bill  and  in  1982  we  came  back 
and  there  was  some  correction  of  that. 
But  I  think  that  those  are  preroga- 
tives that  Congress  ought  to  guard 
very  zealously  and  that  we  ought  to 
make  those  priority  decisions. 

In  my  opinion  the  Constitution  re- 
quires we  make  those  decisions.  We 
should  not  be  handing  them  over  to 
the  President.  And,  therefore,  I 
strongly  urge  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

D  1710 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
the  first  robin  of  spring.  I  think  the 
whole  flock  will  arrive  tomorrow  night 
when  during  the  state  of  the  Union 
address  the  President  may  well  pro- 
pose a  constitutional  amendment  to 
provide  the  Executive  with  line  item 
veto. 

It  is  not  only  conservatives,  it  is  also 
liberals  and  moderates  who  frequently 
find  themselves  in  positions  in  which 
they  find  the  current  structure  of 
Government  frustrating  and  rush  too 
quickly,  I  think,  to  a  proposal  that 
could  change  the  basic  structure  of 
Government  to  eliminate  those  imme- 
diate and  usually  transitory  frustra- 
tions. 

It  is  usually,  whether  it  is  proposed 
by  a  liberal  or  a  conservative  or  a  mod- 
erate, the  wrong  thing  to  do.  What 
this  particular  amendment  is,  as  the 
first  robin  of  spring,  is  nothing  less 
than  a  radical  change  in  the  balance 
of  power  within  the  United  States.  Be- 
cause giving  a  President,  be  he  liberal 
or  conservative  or  moderate,  the  au- 
thority to  strike  an  individual  line 
item  out  of  any  legislation  passed  by 
Congress  is  to  shift  an  enormous 
amount  of  legislative  authority  to  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States. 


Now.  there  are  those,  and  they  have 
written  books  about  it,  who  argue  that 
Congress  is  now  irrelevant.  If  you 
agree  with  those  who  maintain  that 
Congress  has  outlived  its  purpose,  that 
it  is  inefficient,  that  it  no  longer  can 
do  the  business  of  Government,  then 
perhaps  you  want  to  follow  that  line 
of  reasoning.  Perhaps  you  want  that 
kind  of  constitutional  amendment. 
But  one  should  understand  that  is 
what  you  are  doing. 

You  are  not  solving  temporary  prob- 
lems; you  are  fundamentally  changing 
the  nature  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment into  one  in  which  the  Executive 
becomes  enormously  powerful  and 
which  Congress  has  very  little  author- 
ity at  all;  it  would  have  to  have  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  override  the  President 
on  a  line  item  veto  to  even  make  basic 
policy. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  concede 
that  the  right  to  veto,  which  includes 
a  whole  bill,  and  which  could  be  a 
litany  of  appropriations  and  programs, 
is  far  more  sweeping,  and  yet  it  is  a 
part  of  our  Constitution,  than  a  line 
item  veto  which  is  only  a  partial,  frac- 
tional veto? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  No;  I  would  not  at  all 
agree  to  that.  I  think  that  being  able 
to  reach  into  legislation  and  take  out 
specific  individual  items  gives  much 
more  precise  control  over  legislative 
policy  than  would  eliminating  a  whole 
legislative  thrust,  which  incidentally  is 
probably  more  easily  overriden  than 
would  a  line  item  veto. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Would  the  gentleman 
prefer  a  scalpel  to  a  meat  axe? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  In  the  sense  of  giving 
the  President  of  the  United  States  a 
scalpel  with  which  to  carve  up  the 
peoples'  Congress  the  answer  is  defi- 
nitely "No." 

Mr.  HYDE.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  So,  in  summary,  all  in 
the  world  I  am  saying  here  is  that  this 
proposal  has  an  implication  that  is 
Very,  very  dire  to  the  whole  constitu- 
tional structure  of  this  Government. 
And  I  can  appreciate  from  the  per- 
spective of  that  side  of  the  aisle  the 
frustration  that  they  are  dealing  with 
in  a  current  government  in  which  they 
control  the  White  House  but  not  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  under- 
stand that. 

But  I  also  believe  that  I  would  be 
standing  here  giving  precisely  this 
same  speech  if  this  were  a  Republican 
controlled  House  and  it  was  a  Demo- 
crat who  was  down  at  the  White 
House  who  was  suffering  the  same 
frustrations. 

We  must  think  very  carefully  about 
moving  down  this  primrose  path  and 
making  such  a  radical  change  in  the 


balance  of  power  in  our  great  constitu- 
tionally established  government. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  relate  to  the 
Members  am  incident  that  took  place 
in  my  home  State  of  California  when 
Governor  Deukmejian  utilized  a  line 
item  veto  in  a  budget  that  was  adopted 
by  a  legislature  dominated  by  the,  in 
this  instance,  the  Democratic  majority 
in  both  Houses. 

We  have  a  requirement  in  California 
that  the  budget  be  balanced.  That  is 
in  the  Constitution.  The  Governor  of 
our  State,  Governor  Deukmejian.  ex- 
ercised that  responsibility  and  cut 
about  a  billion  dollars  out  of  the 
budget.  There  was  much  screaming 
and  gnashing  of  teeth,  but  the  point 
is.  as  a  result  of  the  utilization  of  the 
line  item  veto,  California's  citizens 
today  are  paying  the  same  burden  of 
taxes  which  they  paid  in  November 
1982  when  they  elected  that  Governor. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  secret  at 
all  that  if  the  opposing  candidate  for 
Governor,  Tom  Bradley,  the  mayor  of 
Los  Angeles,  had  been  elected  gover- 
nor in  that  election  that  we  in  Califor- 
nia would  be  paying  an  increased  cent 
on  our  sales  tax  because  the  same  mo- 
tivation to  cut  spending  would  not 
have  been  present  on  the  part  of 
Mayor  Bradley.  We  would  have  had 
higher  taxes. 

Let  us  be  honest  about  it,  this  move- 
ment of  giving  the  President,  irrespec- 
tive of  his  or  her  philosophy,  a  line 
item  veto,  is  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
flection of  the  breakdown  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  pass  appropriation 
bills  singly  and  give  the  President  the 
opportunity  to  veto  those  appropria- 
tions bills.  We  have  resorted  to  a  proc- 
ess called  a  continuing  resolution  and 
it  is  not  by  accident.  The  continuing 
resolution  funding  the  whole  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  a  fiscal 
year  has  come  into  existence,  with 
Ronald  Reagan  in  the  White  House, 
for  one  very  simple  reason:  Tip 
O'Neill,  who  heads  this  institution  is 
not  about  to  let  some  upstart  Presi- 
dent who  has  a  4-year  term  on  politi- 
cal life,  dictate  the  spending  levels  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  So,  he  refuses 
to  give  that  President  the  ability  to 
veto  a  bill. 

How  in  the  world  do  we  expect  a 
President  to  veto  a  whole  continuing 
resolution?  Why  he  would  come  under 
the  righteous  indignation  of  the  whole 
Nation  claiming,  "Do  you  mean,  Mr. 
President,  you  are  stopping  social  se- 
curity and  all  those  other  payments 
goint  out?"  We  make  a  mockery  of  the 
process  of  claiming  the  President  has 
a  veto.  That  is  why  we  need  this  line- 
item  veto,  because  we  have  gone  to  the 
subterfuge  of  ignoring  or  taking  away 


from  the  President,  whoever  he  may 
be,  the  ability  to  exercise  the  veto. 

Stand  up  and  be  responsible.  The 
President  has  almost  an  incidential  re- 
sponsibility for  setting  the  spending 
levels  of  this  country.  We  here  In  Con- 
gress do  it.  We  are  the  problem.  Here 
is  the  obstacle.  Let  us  recognize  it  and 
vote  this  modest  amendment.  If  we  in 
Congress  refuse  to  cut  spending  at 
least  we  can  give  this  ability  to  the 
President,  who  is  perceived  by  the 
media  as  being  responsible  for  setting 
the  spending  level  of  the  country. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  passage  of  this 
amendment  would  confer  a  dangerous 
grant  of  authority  to  the  President,  re- 
gardless of  party.  It  would  result  in  a 
massive  shift  of  power  to  the  F*resi- 
dent  and  away  from  the  legislative 
branch.  It  would  create  in  the  United 
States  a  replica  of  the  parliamentary 
system  of  Western  Europe  where  we 
have  seen  deadlock  after  deadlock  and 
fall  of  government  after  government 
and  a  paralysis  of  authority. 

It  is  unnecessaary  to  enact  this  kind 
of  authority  or  to  give  any  President 
the  kind  of  power  proposed  by  the 
pending  amendment,  because  we  al- 
ready do  have  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise in  the  budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  which  provided 
for  a  process  to  resolve  the  conflict  be- 
tween a  President  who  wishes  to  with- 
hold spending  in  an  amount  or  for  a 
program  for  which  the  Congress  has 
appropriated  funds,  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Congress,  on  the  other,  which 
has  decided,  in  its  exercise  of  the  will 
of  the  people,  that  such  funds  should 
be  spent  in  that  amount  and  for  such 
programs.  And  that  is  the  deferral  and 
rescission  process  provided  for  under 
the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974.  It  has  worked,  it  has 
served  as  a  reasonable  compromise  be- 
tween the  duties  and  rights  of  the 
Presidency  and  the  duties  and  rights 
of  the  legislative  branch. 

D  1720 

It  was  worked  out  after  great  delib- 
eration, considerable  thought,  and  in  a 
Congress  dominated  by  the  Democrat- 
ic Party  and  a  Presidency  headed  by  a 
Republican,  Richard  Nixon. 

I  suggest  that  we  stick  with  the  ex- 
isting system  which  gives  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  withhold  specific  ap- 
propriations for  specific  programs,  on 
which  he  disagrees  with  the  Congress 
and  to  do  so  through  a  reasonable  pro- 
cedure which  gives  the  Congress  a 
vote,  a  check  on  the  power  of  the 
President  to  reduce  those  expendi- 
tures or  eliminate  funding  for  certain 
programs  with  which  he  disagrees. 

That  authority  already  exists.  It  has 
been  used  extensively.  The  rescission 
and  deferral  process  we  now  have  is  a 
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responsible  one,  and  it  should  be  ad- 
hered to. 

I  fear  that  this  amendment,  while 
perhaps  well  intentioned,  may  have 
the  effect,  perhaps  not  the  intentional 
effect,  but  certainly  the  effect  of  scut- 
tling this  legislation.  Now  the  Weath- 


Those  who  object  to  the  bill's  au- 
thorization level  are  disregarding  the 
clear  employment  impact  and  energy 
savings  this  bill  would  generate.  The 
weatherization  program  saves  an  esti- 
mated 15  to  20  percent  armually  in 
energy  use  per  household.  The  pro- 
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this  procedure 
ning  again? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  regu- 
lar order.  The  time  has  expired  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  request  permis- 
.sion.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  hear  this 
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responsible  one,  and  it  should  be  ad- 
hered to. 

I  fear  that  this  amendment,  while 
perhaps  well  intentioned,  may  have 
the  effect,  perhaps  not  the  intentional 
effect,  but  certainly  the  effect  of  scut- 
tling this  legislation.  Now  the  Weath- 
erization  and  Employment  Act  of  1983, 
in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  that  we 
can  act  upon  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. It  will  assure  substantial  fund- 
ing and  long-term  funding  to  help  low- 
income  people  with  their  energy  costs. 
It  is  essential  not  only  for  low-income 
people,  but  it  is  essential  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  imported  oil  and  on 
our  resources  of  consumable  fossil 
fuel. 

I  have  supported  this  program  since 
its  outset.  You  only  have  to  take  a 
look  at  the  temperatures  in  northeast- 
ern Minnesota,  subzero  temperatures, 
wind  chill  factors  of  70  degrees  below 
zero,  assaulting  homes  that  were  not 
built  to  withstand  such  wintry  blasts, 
to  understand  why.  Furthermore,  in 
these  times  of  rising  energy  costs, 
people  throughout  this  country,  and 
particularly  in  my  northeastern  Min- 
nesota district,  have  moderated  their 
consumption  of  energy,  to  constant 
levels  or  have  reduced  it  altogether, 
but  the  costs  have  more  than  doubled. 

So  while  people  are  consuming  less 
and  doing  everything  they  can  to  con- 
serve, their  cost  of  that  little  energy 
that  they  are  consuming  has  gone  sky 
high.  People  cannot  afford  the  up- 
front costs  of  weatherizing  their  home 
and  they  truly  cannot  afford  the  day- 
to-day  costs  of  heating  it. 

This  legislation  makes  good  sense.  It 
establishes  a  long-term  program,  as- 
sures stability  of  funding.  It  also  as- 
sures that  jobs  will  be  created  in  pro- 
viding the  weatherization  and  protec- 
tion against  the  wintry  blasts  of  our 
northern  Minnesota  climate. 

H.R.  2615,  the  Weatherization  and 
Employment  Act  of  1983,  authorizes 
the  low-income  weatherization  pro- 
gram at  $500  million  annually  in  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985,  a  $310  million  in- 
crease over  the  $190  million  appropria- 
tion already  voted  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  develop  a  10-year  plan  to 
weatherize  the  homes  of  an  estimated 
13  million  eligible  low-income  families 
who  can  neither  afford  to  pay  their  es- 
calating energy  bills  nor  pay  the  up- 
front costs  of  protecting  their  homes 
against  winter. 

At  the  current  funding  level,  weath- 
erization of  these  homes  would  not  be 
completed  for  50  years. 

This  authorization  increase  is  not  an 
outrageous  request:  in  1980.  the  pro- 
gram spent  the  equivalent  of  $500  mil- 
lion in  1984  dollars.  This  bill  reestab- 
lishes the  Federal  commitment  to 
weatherization  and  conservation  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  national  energy 
policy. 


Those  who  object  to  the  bill's  au- 
thorization level  are  disregarding  the 
clear  employment  impact  and  energy 
savings  this  bill  would  generate.  The 
weatherization  program  saves  an  esti- 
mated 15  to  20  percent  armually  in 
energy  use  per  household.  The  pro- 
gram could  save  an  estimated  65  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  equivalent— a  sav- 
ings of  $3.3  billion  annually— if  all  13 
million  homes  were  weatherized. 

In  addition,  the  current  weatheriza- 
tion program  produces  about  5,200 
jobs  on-site  for  every  $100  million  of 
Federal  dollars  spent.  H.R.  2615  could 
generate  66,000  jobs  annually.  Both 
the  energy  savings  and  jobs  impact 
justify  an  authorization  of  $500  mil- 
lion. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  program  to  the  people  I 
represent.  In  Minnesota,  the  average 
household  paid  $867  for  energy  and 
the  Northeastern-Midwestern  region 
as  a  whole  averages  the  highest  energy 
expenditures  in  the  Nation.  Minnesota 
would  receive  $25  million  under  H.R. 
2615.  In  fiscal  year  1984,  Minnesota  re- 
ceived $9.2  million  in  weatherization 
funds.  This  region  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly populated  by  low-income  families 
and  contains  much  of  the  Nation's 
older  housing.  This  legislation  would 
provide  needed  Federal  dollars  to  help 
our  region  lessen  its  dependence  on 
energy  imported  from  other  nations 
and  from  other  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

The  case  for  this  legislation  becomes 
even  more  compelling  as  most  of  the 
Nation  faces  one  of  the  worst  winters 
in  this  century.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  H.R.  2615  as  part  of  a 
sound  national  energy  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gramm). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gramm) 
there  were— ayes  38,  noes  41. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairmian.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  131,  noes 
245,  not  voting  57,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  61 


AYES- 131 

Archer 

Courter 

Gramm 

Bartlett 

Craig 

Gregg 

Bateman 

Crane.  Daniel 

Gunderson 

Bennett 

Daniel 

Hall.  Ralph 

Bereuter 

Dannemeyer 

Hall.  Sam 

Bethune 

Darden 

Hammerschmidt 

Bilirakis 

Daub 

Hansen  ( ITT) 

Bliley 

DeWine 

Hiler 

Broomfleld 

Dickinson 

Holt 

Brown  (CO) 

Dreler 

Hopkins 

Broyhill 

Duncan 

Hunter 

Burton  (IN) 

Emerson 

Hyde 

Campbell 

Erlenbom 

Ireland 

Chandler 

Fiedler 

Kaslch 

Chappie 

Fields 

Kemp 

Cheney 

Franklin 

Kindness 

Clinger 

Gekas 

Lagomarsino 

Coats 

Cincrich 

LatU 

Conable 

Goodllng 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

O'Brien 

Skeen 

Lewis  (FL) 

Oxley 

Smith  (NE) 

Livingston 

Packard 

Smith  (NJ) 

LoefHer 

Parris 

Smith.  Denny 

Lott 

Pashayan 

Solomon 

Lujan 

Patman 

Spence 

Lungren 

Patterson 

Stangeland 

Mack 

Paul 

Stump 

Madigan 

Petri 

Sundqulst 

Marlenee 

Porter 

Tauzin 

Martin  (ID 

Pritchard 

Taylor 

Martin  (NO 

Quillen 

Vandergriff 

Martin  (NY) 

Regula 

Volkmer 

McCandless 

Ridge 

Vucanovich 

McColIum 

Roemer 

Walker 

McEwen 

Rogers 

Weber 

McGrath 

Roth 

Whitehurst 

Michel 

Rudd 

Whittaker 

Miller  (OH) 

Sawyer 

Wolf 

Molinari 

Schaefer 

Wortley 

Montgomery 

Schulze  ■ 

Wylie 

Moore 

Sensenbrenner 

Young  (AK) 

Moorhead 

Shaw 

Young (FL) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Shumway 

Zschau 

Nielson 

Shuster 
NOES-245 

Ackerman 

Evans  (ID 

Lowry  (WA) 

Addabbo 

Fascell 

Luken 

Akaka 

Fazio 

Lundine 

Albosta 

Feighan 

MacKay 

Anderson 

Ferraro 

Markey 

Andrews  (TX) 

Fish 

Martinez 

Annunzio 

FItppo 

Matsui 

Anthony 

Plorio 

Mavroules 

Applegate 

Foglietta 

Mazzoli 

Aspin 

Ford  (MI) 

McCloskey 

Barnard 

Pord(TN) 

McDade 

Barnes 

Fowler 

McHugh 

Bates 

Frank 

McKeman 

Beilenson 

Frost 

McNulty 

BevtII 

Fuqua 

Mica 

Biaggi 

Garcia 

Mikulski 

Boehlert 

Oaydos 

Miller  (CA) 

Boggs 

Gejdenson 

Mineta 

Boland 

Gephardt 

Minish 

Boner 

Gibbons 

Mitchell 

Bonior 

Oilman 

Mollohan 

Bonker 

Glickman 

Moody 

Borski 

Gonzalez 

Morrison  (CT) 

Bosco 

Gradison 

Mrazek 

Boucher 

Gray 

Murphy 

Boxer 

Green 

Murtha 

Britt 

Guarini 

Myers 

Brooks 

Hall  (IN) 

Natcher 

Brown  (CA) 

Hall  (OH) 

Neal 

Bry.-uit 

Hamilton 

Nelson 

Burton  (CA) 

Harkin 

Nowak 

Byron 

Harrison 

Oakar 

Carney 

Hatcher 

Oberstar 

Carper 

Hawkins 

Obey 

Can- 

Hayes 

Olin 

Clarke 

Hefner 

Ortiz 

Clay 

HerUl 

Owens 

Coelho 

Hlghtower 

I»anetta 

Coleman  (TX) 

Horton 

Pease 

Conte 

Howard 

Penny 

Conyers 

Hoyer 

Pepper 

Cooper 

Hubbard 

Perkins 

Coughlin 

Hutto 

Pickle 

Coyne 

Jacobs 

Price 

Crockett 

Jeffords 

Rahall 

D' Amours 

Jenkins 

Rangel 

Daschle 

Jones  (NO 

Ratchford 

Davis 

Jones  (OK) 

Ray 

Dellums 

Jones  (TN) 

Reid 

Derrick 

Kaptur 

Richardson 

Dicks 

Kastenmeier 

Rinaldo 

Dlngell 

Kazen 

Robinson 

Dixon 

Kennelly 

Rodlno 

Donnelly 

Kildee 

Roe 

Dorgan 

Kogovsek 

Rose 

Dowdy 

Kolter 

Roukema 

Downey 

Kostmayer 

Rowland 

Durbin 

LaFalce 

Roybal 

Dwyer 

Leath 

Russo 

Dyson 

Lehman  (CA) 

Sabo 

Early 

Lehman  (FD 

Scheuer 

Eckart 

Leland 

Schneider 

Edgar 

Levin 

Schroeder 

Edwards  (AL) 

Levine 

Schumer 

Edwards  (CA) 

Levitas 

Shannon 

Edwards  (OK) 

Uoyd 

Sharp 

Erdreich 

Long (LA) 

Shelby 

Evans (lA) 

Long(MD) 

Sikorski 
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Sisisky 

Tallon 

Weiss 

Skelton 

Tauke 

Wheat 

Slattery 

Thomas  (GA) 

Whitley 

Smith  (FL) 

Torres 

Whitten 

Smith.  Robert 

Torricelli 

Williams  (MT) 

Snowe 

Towns 

Wirth 

Snvder 

Traxler 

Wise 

Spratt 

Udall 

Wolpe 

Staggers 

Valentine 

Wright 

Stark 

Vento 

Wyden 

Stokes 

Walgren 

Yates 

Stratton 

Watkins 

Yatron 

Studds 

Waxman 

Young  (MO) 

Swift 

Weaver 

1 

^fOT  VOTING- 

-57 

Alexander 

Hance 

Ottinger 

Andrews  (NO 

Hansen  (ID) 

Pursell 

AuCoin 

Hartnett 

Ritter 

Badham 

Heftel 

Roberts 

Bedell 

Hillis 

Rostenkowski 

Herman 

Huckaby 

Savage 

Breaux 

Hughes 

Seiberling 

Chappell 

Johnson 

Siljander 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kramer 

Simon 

Collins 

Lantos 

Smith  (lA) 

Corcoran 

Leach 

Solarz 

Crane.  Philip 

Lipinski 

St  Germain 

de  la  Garza 

Lowery  (CA) 

Stenholm 

Dymally 

Marriott 

Synar 

English 

McCain 

Thomas  (CA) 

Foley 

McCurdy 

Vander  Jagt 

Forsythe 

McKinney 

Williams  (OH) 

Frenzel 

Moakley 

Wilson 

Gore 

NichoU 

Winn 

D  1740 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Prenzel  for.  with  Mr.  Hance  against. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Solarz  against. 

Mr.  Marriott  for,  with  Mr.  Ottinger 
against. 

Mr.  McCain  for.  with  Mr.  Moakley 
against. 

Mr.  Corcoran  for,  with  Mr.  McKinney 
against. 

Mr.  Badham  for,  with  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio  against. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  for,  with  Mr.  Savage 
against. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mrs.  Col- 
lins against. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARPER 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Carper:  Page 
16,  after  line  2,  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  any  preceding 
provision  of  this  Act.  (a)  $200,000,000  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  weatherization  program 
under  title  IV  of  the  Energy  Conservation 
and  Production  Act  for  fiscal  year  1985,  and 

(b)  No  funds  shall  be  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  such  program  for  any  fiscal 
year  after  fiscal  year  1989. 

parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
possible  for  us  to  go  through  this  rou- 
tine again?  I  have  no  idea  what  was 
being  discussed.  I  could  not  hear  a 
thing  the  Clerk  was  reading.  Is  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  get  a  clarification  on 
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this  procedure  from  the  very  begin- 
ning again? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  regu- 
lar order.  The  time  has  expired  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  request  permis- 
sion. Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  hear  this 
over  again.  I  do  not  think  a  single 
Member  in  the  House  heard  what  was 
offered  and  we  are  going  to  be  voting 
in  the  blind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  Clerk  will  read  the  amend- 
ment again. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
note  that  under  a  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  entered  into,  on 
this  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
the  time  was  to  expire  at  5:30.  Never- 
theless, those  Members  who  desire  to 
offer  amendments  have  that  right 
without  debate. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Carper). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  armounced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

recorded  vote 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  233,  noes 
142,  not  voting  58,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  7] 
AYES— 233 
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Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BeviU 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boner 

Borski 

Bosco 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Coats 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conable 

Cooper 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Daniel 

Darmemeyer 


Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (lA) 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fllppo 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodllng 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 


Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolter 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

LewU  (FD 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

LuJan 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mazzoli 


McCollum 

Porter 

Snyder 

McEwen 

Pritchard 

Solomon 

McGrath 

Quillen 

Spence 

McNulty 

Ray 

Spratt 

Mica 

Regula 

Stangeland 

Michel 

Ridge 

Stump 

Miller  (CA) 

Robinson 

Sundquist 

Miller  (OH) 

Roemer 

Tallon 

Molinari 

Rogers 

Tauke 

Montgomery 

Rose 

Tauzin 

Moore 

Roth 

Taylor 

Moorhead 

Roukema 

Thomas  (GA) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Rowland 

Valentine 

Murphy 

Rudd 

Vandergriff 

Murtha 

Russo 

Volkmer 

Myers 

Sabo 

Vucanovich 

Neal 

Sawyer 

Walker 

Nelson 

Schaefer 

Watkins 

Nielson 

Schulze 

Weber 

O'Brien 

Sensenbrenner 

Whitehurst 

Olin 

Shaw 

Whitley 

Oxley 

Shelby 

Whittaker 

Packard 

Shumway 

Wolf 

Panetla 

Shuster 

Wortley 

Parris 

Sisisky 

Wright 

Pashayan 

Skeen 

Wylie 

Patman 

Skelton 

Yatron 

Paul 

Slattery 

Young  (AK) 

Pease 

Smith  (FL) 

Young (FL) 

Penny 

Smith  (NE) 

Young  (MO) 

Petri 

Smith.  Denny 

Zschau 

Pickle 

Smith.  Robert 
NOES-142 

Ackerman 

Green 

Owens 

Addabbo 

Hall  (IN) 

Patterson 

Akaka 

Hamilton 

Pepper 

Albosta 

Harkin 

Perkins 

Barnes 

Harrison 

Price 

Biaggi 

Hawkins 

Rahall 

Boehlert 

Hayes 

Rangel 

Boggs 

Hertel 

Ratchford 

Boland 

Horton 

Reid 

Bonior 

Howard 

Richardson 

Bonker 

Hoyer 

Rinaldo 

Boucher 

Hunter 

Rodlno 

Boxer 

Jacobs 

Roe 

Brown  (CA) 

Jeffords 

Roybal 

Burton  (CA) 

Kastenmeier 

.    Scheuer 

Clay 

Kennelly 

Schneider 

Clinger 

Kildee 

Schroeder 

Coelho 

Kogovsek 

Schumer 

Conte 

Kostmayer 

Shannon 

Conyers 

Leland 

Sharp 

Coughlin 

Levine 

Sikorski 

Coyne 

Long  (LA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Crockett 

Long  (MD) 

Snowe 

D'Amours 

Lo»Ty(WA) 

Staggers 

Davis 

Luken 

Stark 

Dellums 

Markey 

Stokes 

Dingell 

Martinez 

Stratton 

Dixon 

Matsui 

Studds 

Donnelly 

Mavroules 

Swift 

Downey 

McCandless 

Torres 

Early 

McCloskey 

Torricelli 

Edgar 

McDade 

Towns 

Edwards  (CA) 

McHugh 

Traxler 

Evans  (ID 

McKeman 

Udall 

Fazio 

MikuUki 

Vento 

Ferraro 

MineU 

Walgren 

PUh 

Minish 

Waxman 

Florio 

Mitchell 

Weiss 

Foglietta 

Mollohan 

Wheat 

Ford  (MI) 

Morrison  (CT) 

Whitten 

Ford  (TN) 

Mrazek 

Williams  (MT) 

Fowler 

Natcher 

Wlrth 

Frank 

Nowak 

Wise 

Garcia 

Oakar 

Wolpe 

Gejdenson 

Oberstar 

Wyden 

Oilman 

Obey 

Yates 

Gonzalez 

Ortiz 

Gray 

Ottinger 

NOT  VOTING 

-58 

Alexander 

Crane.  Philip 

HefUl 

Andrews  (NO 

de  la  Garza 

Hillis 

AuCoin 

Dymally 

Huckaby 

Badham 

English 

Hughes 

Bedell 

Foley 

Johnson 

Berman 

Forsythe 

Kramer 

Breaux 

Frenzel 

Lantos 

Chappell 

Gore 

Leach 

Coleman  (MO)     Hance 

Lipinski 

Collins 

Hansen  (ID) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Corcoran 

Hartnett 

Marriott 
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McCain 

McCurdy 

McKinney 

Moakley 

Moody 

Nichols 

Purxll 

RIttrr 

Roberts 
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Rostenkowskt 

Savmse 

Seiberling 

Siljander 

Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

Sol&n 

St  Germain 

Stenholm 

D  1800 


Syn»r 

Thomss  (CA) 
Vander  Jact 
Weaver 
Williams  (OH) 
Wilson 
Winn 


Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  STRATON  and 
Mr.  MATSUI  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.    MICA    and    Mr.    PASHAYAN 
changed    their    votes    fron.    "no"    to 
"aye." 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Committee  for  1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  amendment  just  passed  there  was 
no  debate.  I  would  just  like  to  pose  a 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware <Mr.  Carper),  if  he  is  on  the 
floor,  for  a  clarification  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

If  we  look  at  the  amendment.  It 
amends  title  IV  instead  of  section  4. 
then  it  looks  to  me  as  if  there  was  an 
add  on  of  $200  million. 

Now.  most  of  us  voted  yes  on  this 
amendment  because  we  were  thinking 
it  reduced  by  $200  million  the  appro- 
priation. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Carper)  would  just 
clarify  that  for  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  does 
not  see  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Carper). 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wonder  if  the  majority  leadership  or 
anyone  managing  this  bill  could 
answer  the  question  for  us? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Is  the   gentleman   from   New   York 

asking  for  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

New  York? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  trying  to  avoid  a  separate  vote 
when  we  go  back  in  the  House.  I  just 
wondered  who  the  objection  came 
from.  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  It  came 
from  me. 


Mr.  SOLOMON.  All  right,  then  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Brown  )  can  be  responsible. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  stjit6  it. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
event  that  the  Committee  should 
report  back  to  the  House  this  legisla- 
tion, can  there  be  a  separate  vote  on 
this  amendment  in  the  whole  House? 
Is  it  in  order  to  have  a  separate  vote 
on  the  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes;  the  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  case  of  a  separate  vote,  there  could 
be  no  change  in  the  amendment  in  the 
full  House  from  the  way  it  is  now;  Is 
that  correct? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  strike 
the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sulwti- 
tute.  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  sul>stitute.  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  2615)  to  amend  the 
Energy  Conservation  in  Existing 
Buildings  Act  of  1976  to  provide  for 
the  weatherization  of  the  remaining 
eligible  low-income  dwelling  units 
throughout  the  United  States,  to 
create  additional  employment  in 
weatherization-related  industries,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  275.  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted    by    the    Committee    of    the 

Whole? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  so- 
called    Carper   amendment    that   was 


just  passed,  unless  the  Speaker  would 
like  to  explain  the  amendment  to  us. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  respond  that  the  question 
is  not  debatable  at  this  point. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
other  amendment? 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
trying  to  be  reasonable.  I  do  not  want 
to  demand  a  vote,  but  I  will  unless 
maybe  the  Speaker  or  somone  would 
tell  us  what  this  amendment  did. 

D  1810 

If  he  will  do  that,  I  would  not 
demand  a  separate  vote. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  he  might  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order  for  3  minutes  or  for  4  minutes, 
or  such  time  as  he  might  seek,  in  order 
to  propound  a  question  to  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  cannot  control  whether 
the  gentleman's  request  would  be 
granted,  but  under  the  rules  that  is 
the  only  recourse  available  to  the  gen- 
tleman of  which  the  Chair  is  aware, 
the  previous  question  having  been  or- 
dered under  the  rule. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  and  to  proceed  out  of  order  for 
just  2  minutes,  not  3  or  4? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
seek  further  recognition? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  demand  a  separate  vote  on  that 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any  other 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment  on  which  a  sep- 
arate vote  is  demanded: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  page  16.  after  line  2;  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  any  preceding 
provision  of  this  Act. 

(a)  $200,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
weatherization  program  under  title  IV  of 
the  Energy  Conservation  and  Production 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 

(b)  No  funds  shall  be  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  such  program  for  any  fiscal 
year  after  fiscal  year  1989. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
prepared  to  withdraw  my  demand  for 
a  separate  vote  on  the  Carper  amend- 
ment. The  gentleman  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Carper)  has  told  me  he  would 
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like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  to  simply 
answer  the  question,  which  means 
there  are  no  delaying  tactics  which 
were  not  intended  in  the  first  place, 
which  should  satisfy  the  gentleman  in 
the  well.  Therefore  I  will  withdraw  my 
demand  for  a  separate  vote  on  that 
amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Carper 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  CARPER  AMENDMENT  TO 
H.R.  261S 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
the  amendment  leaves  in  place  an  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1984  of  $190 
million.  The  amendment  provides  for 
an  authorization  in  1985  of  $200  mil- 
lion. 

The  amendment  leaves  in  place,  as 
did  the  original  bill,  funding  as  needed 
for  1986  through  1989.  However,  it 
takes  a  10-year  reauthorization  and 
compresses  it,  if  you  will,  to  5  years. 
That  is  the  intent  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  CARPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  There  is  one  inac- 
curacy in  that  description.  That  is,  an 
amendment  was  adopted  to  knock  out 
1984,  so  that  effect  of  this  amendment 
is  to  leave  $200  million  for  1985  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
subsequent  4  years. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 

CLARIFICATION  OF  CARPER  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R. 
2615 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  ask,  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware if  I  could  have  his  attention.  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  if  it  is  his  inter- 
pretation that  the  10-year  program 
that  is  mandated  and  required  by  this 
bill  will  be  required  to  be  carried  out 
in  5  years  instead  of  10  years.  Is  that 
his  intent? 

Mr.  CARPER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware. 

Mr.  CARPER.  The  bill  would  have 
to  be  reauthorized  under  this  amend- 
ment again  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
toward  the  future. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  But  there  are  cer- 
tain requirements  here  which  require 
the  President  to  make  certain  audits, 
and  then  other  requirements  that  re- 
quire him  to  carry  out  this  program 
over  that  period  of  time.  Is  the  gentle- 
man saying  that  it  would  be  carried 
out  over  a  5-year  period  of  time  or  a 
longer  period  of  time? 

Mr.  CARPER.  I  am  simply  saying, 
with  the  amendment,  sir;  we  would  not 
be  reauthorizing  by  approving  this 
amendment.  We  did  not  reauthorize 
the  program  for  10  years  but,  rather, 
for  5. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Conmiittee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    SOLOMON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  222,  noes 
157,  not  voting  54,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  8] 
AYES-222 


Ackerman 

Evans  (ID 

MacKay 

Addabbo 

Fascell 

Markey 

Akaka 

Fazio 

Marlenee 

Albosta 

Feighan 

Martin  (NY) 

Anderson 

Perraro 

Martinez 

Annunzio 

Fish 

Matsui 

Anthony 

Florio 

MavToules 

Applegate 

FoglietU 

Mazzoli 

Aspin 

Ford  (MI) 

McCloskey 

Barnes 

Ford  (TN) 

McDade 

Bates 

Fowler 

McGrath 

Beilenson 

Frank 

McHugh 

Bennett 

Frost 

McKeman 

Biaggi 

Garcia 

McNulty 

Boehlert 

Gaydos 

Mica 

Boggs 

Gejdenson 

MikuUki 

Boland 

Gephardt 

Miller  (CA) 

Boner 

Gilman 

Mineta 

Bonior 

Glickman 

MinUh 

Bonker 

Gonzalez 

Mitchell 

Borski 

Gray 

MoUohan 

Boucher 

Green 

Moody 

Boxer 

Guarlni 

Morrison  (CT) 

Britt 

Hall  (IN) 

Mrazek 

Brooks 

Hall  (OH) 

Murphy 

Brown  <CA) 

Hamilton 

Murtha 

Burton  (CA) 

Harkin 

Natcher 

Byron 

Harrison 

Nowak 

Carney 

Hawkins 

Oakar 

Carper 

Hayes 

Oberstar 

Can- 

Hertel 

Obey 

Clarke 

Horton 

Ortiz 

Clay 

Howard 

Ottinger 

Cllnger 

Hoyer 

Owens 

Coelho 

Jacobs 

Panetta 

Conte 

Jeffords 

Patterson 

Conyers 

Jones  (OK) 

Pease 

Coughlin 

Jones  (TN) 

Penny 

Coyne 

Kaptur 

Pepper 

Crockett 

Kastenmeier 

Perkins 

D'Amours 

Kazen 

Price 

I>aschle 

Kennelly 

Rahall 

Davis 

Kildee 

Rangel 

Dellums 

Kogovsek 

Ratchford 

Dicks 

Kolter 

Reid 

DlngeU 

Kostmayer 

Richardson 

Dixon 

LaPalce 

Ridge 

Donnelly 

Lehman  (CA) 

Rlnaldo 

Dorgan 

Lehman  (FL) 

Rodino 

Dowdy 

Leland 

Roe 

Downey 

Lent 

Rogers 

Durbln 

Levin 

Rose 

Dwyer 

Levlne 

Roybal 

Dymally 

Lewis  (CA) 

Russo 

Early 

Long (LA) 

Sabo 

Eckart 

Long  (MD) 

Sawyer 

Edgar 

Lowry  (WA) 

Schneider 

Edwards  (CA) 

Luken 

Schroeder 

Evans  (lA) 

Lundine 

Schumer 

Shannon 

Swift 

Weaver 

Sharp 

Synar 

Weiss 

Sikorski 

Tallon 

Wheat 

Simon 

Tauke 

Whitten 

Skelton 

Tauzin 

Williams  (MT) 

Slattery 

Torres 

Wirth 

Smith  (FL) 

Torricelli 

Wise 

Smith  (NJ) 

Towns 

Wolpe 

Snowe 

Traxler 

Wortley 

Spratt 

Udall 

Wi«ght 

Staggers 

Vento 

Wydeh 

Slangeland 

Volkmer 

Yates 

Stark 

Walgren 

Yatron 

Stokes 

Watkins 

Young  (AK) 

Stratton 

Waxman 
NOES-157 

Young  (MO) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Gunderson 

Oltn 

Archer 

Hall.  Ralph 

Oxley 

Barnard 

Hall.  Sam 

Packard 

Bartlett 

Hammerschmidi 

i  Parris 

Bateman 

Hansen  CUT) 

Pashayan 

Bereuter 

Hartnett 

Patman 

Bethune 

Hatcher 

Paul 

Bevill 

Hefner 

Petri 

Bilirakis 

Hightower 

Pickle 

Bliley 

Hiler 

Porter 

Bosco 

Holt 

Pritchard 

Broomfield 

Hopkins 

Quillen 

Brown  (CO) 

Hubbard 

Ray 

Broyhill 

Hughes 

Regula 

Burton  (IN) 

Hunter 

Robinson 

Campbell 

Hutto 

Roemer 

Chandler 

Hyde 

Roth 

Chappie 

Ireland 

Roukema 

Cheney 

Jenkins 

Rowland 

Coats 

Jones  (NO 

Rudd 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kasich 

Schaefer 

Conable 

Kemp 

Schulze 

Cooper 

Kindness 

Sensenbrenner 

Courter 

Lagomarsino 

Shaw 

Craig 

Latta 

Shelby 

Crane.  Daniel 

Leath 

Shumway 

Daniel 

Levitas 

Shuster 

Dannemeyer 

Lewis  (FL) 

Sisisky 

Darden 

Livingston 

Skeen 

Daub 

Uoyd 

Smith  (NE) 

Derrick 

Loeffler 

Smith.  Denny 

DeWine 

Lott 

Smith.  Robert 

Dickinson 

Lujan 

Snyder 

Dreier 

Lungren 

Solomon 

Duncan 

Mack 

Spence 

Dyson 

Madigan 

Stump 

Edwards  (AL) 

Martin  (ID 

Sundquist 

Edwards  (OK) 

Martin  (NO 

Taylor 

Emerson 

McCandless 

Thomas  (GA) 

Erdreich 

McCollum 

Valentine 

Erlenbom 

McEwen 

Vandergriff 

Fiedler 

Michel 

Vucanovich 

Fields 

Miller  (OH) 

Walker 

Flippo 

Mollnari 

Weber 

Franklin 

Montgomery 

Whltehurst 

Fugua 

Moore 

Whitley 

Gekas 

Moorhead 

Whittaker 

Gibbons 

Morrison  (WA) 

Wolf 

Gingrich 

Myers 

Wylie 

Goodling 

Neal 

Young (PL) 

Gradison 

Nelson 

Zschau 

Gramm 

Nielson 

Gregg 

O'Brien 

NOT  VOTING 

-54 

Alexander 

Gore 

Pursell 

Andrews  (NO 

Hance 

Ritler 

AuCoin 

Hansen  (ID) 

Roberts 

Badham 

Heftel 

Rostenkowski 

Bedell 

Hlllis 

Savage 

Berman 

Huckaby 

Scheuer 

Breaux 

Johnson 

Seiberling 

Bryant 

Kramer 

Siljander 

Chappell 

Lantos 

Smith  (lA) 

Coleman  (MOl 

1     Leach 

Solarz 

Collins 

Lipinski 

St  Germain 

Corcoran 

Lowery  (CA) 

Stenholm 

Crane.  Philip 

Marriott 

Studds 

de  la  Garza 

McCain 

Thomas  (CA) 

English 

McCurdy 

Vander  Jagt 

Foley 

McKinney 

Williams  (OH) 

Porsythe 

Moakley 

~    Wilson 

Prenzel 

Nichols 

Winn 

D  1830 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
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On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Moakley  for.  with  Mr  Hance  against. 

Mr.  Solarz  for.  with  Mr.  Badham  against. 

Mrs.  Collins  for.  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane 
against. 

Mr.  Savage  for,  with  Mr.  Corcoran 
against. 

Mr    I.sntnc  fnr    a-ith  Mr    Marriott  aeainjit 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore.  The 


And  it  explained  his  grievance  about 
the  committee  ratios  that  were  adopt- 
ed when  the  rules  of  the  House  were 
adopted  last  year.  Obviously  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  objects  to 
that,  but  that  is  not  the  question  to- 
morrow. 
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effect  many  years  ago  when  some 
thought  that  the  power  of  the  Speak- 
er was  too  great,  in  that  he  could 
decide  what  should  be  brought  to  the 
floor  and  not  brought  to  the  floor,  ir- 
respective of  the  attitudes  of  anybody 
else.  It  was  a  power  given  to  the  chair- 


talking  about  minority  interest  in 
terms  of  those  who  are  here  to  repre- 
sent their  constituents  but  who  do  not 
happen  to  have  the  same  philosophi- 
cal bent  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
or  those  who  reign  in  this  place  and 
deny  us  the  simple  opportunity  of  pre- 


«■»  4   V....S. 


there  are  other  bills  that  other  Mem- 
bers would  like  to  have  discussed. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  think  I  can  give  the  gentleman 
some  reasonable  assurance  that  a  bill 
on  the  bankruptcy  question  and  a  bill 
on  the  immigration  question  will  be 
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On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Moakley  for.  with  Mr.  Hance  against. 

Mr.  Solarz  for.  with  Mr.  Badham  against. 

Mrs.  Collins  for.  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane 
against. 

Mr.  Savage  for.  with  Mr.  Corcoran 
against. 

Mr  Lantos  for.  with  Mr.  Marriott  against. 

Mr.  Berman  for.  with  Mr.  McCain  against. 

Mr.  McKinney  fcr.  with  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California  against. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio  for.  with  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho  against. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia  changed 
his  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING   CLERK   TO   MAKE 
CLERICAL  CONFORMING 

AMENDMENTS     TO     H.R.      2615. 
WEATHERIZATION       AND       EM- 
PLOYMENT ACT  OF  1983 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    Clerk 
may    make    any    clerical    conforming 
amendments  to  the  bill  as  a  result  of 
the  amendments  adopted  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The   SPEAKER    pro   tempore   (Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST     TO     DISPENSE     WITH 
CALENDAR    WEDNESDAY    BUSI- 
NESS ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 
Mr.  WRIGHT.   Mr.  Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  on  January  25,   1984,  under 
clause    7,    rule    XXIV,    be    dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WRIGHT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  business  in  order  on  January  25, 
1984,  under  clause  7,  rule  XXIV,  the 
Calendar  Wednesday  rule,  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  on  that  day. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

PARLIAMElfTARY  INQDIRY 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
there  also  5  minutes  given  to  someone 
in  opposition? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  that  the  opposition  is 
also  entitled  to  5  minutes  and  will  be 
recognized  following  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
hope  that  Members  on  both  sides  will 
vote  to  dispense  with  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  business  tomorrow. 

For  the  benefit  of  Members  who 
have  not  been  in  the  House  long 
enough  to  understand  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  procedure,  let  me  just  ex- 
plain what  it  is  we  are  dispensing  with. 
If  we  were  to  fail  to  dispense  with 
the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  and 
were  to  observe  Calendar  Wednesday 
on  tomorrow,  the  day  on  which  the 
President  has  requested  that  we  wel- 
come him  for  a  state  of  the  Union 
message,  what  happens  is  that  the 
Clerk  begins  to  call  the  roll  of  the 
House  committees  alphabetically. 
First  would  be  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. And  such  bills  as  may  be  on 
the  Union  or  House  Calendar,  and 
there  are  some,  from  that  committee 
would  be  up  for  consideration.  Only 
general  rules  of  procedure.  Two  hours 
limitation  on  general  debate.  No  waiv- 
ers. No  Budget  Act  waivers.  It  would 
be  a  waste  of  some  hours  on  tomorrow. 
It  would  not  achieve  any  objective. 
The  Agriculture  Committee  might 
have  a  bill,  but  not  to  demean  the  bills 
in  any  circumstance  which  have  been 
reported  by  that  committee,  there  are 
none  that  require  our  immediate  at- 
tention. 

Now,  the  House  goes  in  session  at  3 
o'clock  tomorrow  and  we  are  told  by 
the  security  people  that  we  need  to 
recess  at  5  o'clock  in  order  that  the 
House  may  be  swept  for  security  for 
the  protection  of  the  President  and 
the  dignitaries  who  will  be  here  tomor- 
row evening.  And  that  means  that 
there  would  be  2  hours  of  meaningless 
debate  or  discussion  on  some  bill  that 
has  not  even  been  scheduled  and 
which  the  committee  really  is  not 
asking  to  be  heard. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  obvious  what  is 
being  attempted  and  I  honor  the 
rights  of  the  gentleman  of  the  minori- 
ty to  use  whatever  devices  are  avail- 
able to  them  under  the  rules,  but  this 
is  an  attempt  to  obstruct. 

It  was  explained  in  a  letter  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dan- 
nemeyer)  of  November  21,  1983.  to  all 
of  his  Repubican  colleagues.  Dear  Re- 
publican colleague. 


And  it  explained  his  grievance  about 
the  committee  ratios  that  were  adopt- 
ed when  the  rules  of  the  House  were 
adopted  last  year.  Obviously  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  objects  to 
that,  but  that  is  not  the  question  to- 
morrow. 

The  gentleman's  letter  goes  on  to 
say,  "The  Republicans  are  left  with 
five  options:  First,  to  accept  their  fate; 
second,  to  protest  again;  third,  to  ob- 
struct House  proceedings;  fourth,  to 
take  their  case  to  the  people  through 
the  election  arena;  or  fifth,  to  take 
their  case  to  court."  Now  there  have 
been  court  cases  on  the  matter. 

Now  the  letter  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  14  Members  of  the  Republican 
side  brought  legal  action  against  the 
legal  elected  Democratic  leadership. 

D  1840 

The  district  court  dismissed  the  case. 
The  circuit  court  of  appeals  dismissed 
the  case,  citing  that  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient injury  involved.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  denied  certiorari. 

So  the  letter  concludes:  "Given 
these  facts,  we  would  like  to  request 
that  you  join  us  in  an  effort  to  ob- 
struct House  proceedings." 

I  do  not  believe  that  speaks  for  most 
of  the  Members  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  know  it  does  not 
speak  for  most  of  the  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Now,  obviously,  if  we  were  to  do 
away  with  Calendar  Wednesday  to- 
morrow in  order  to  have  an  orderly 
proceeding  and  welcome  the  President 
in  a  manner  that  he  is  entitled  to  be 
welcomed,  then  we  are  going  to  have  a 
two-thirds  vote.  That  is  what  the  rules 
require.  So  I  appeal  to  the  responsible 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
vote  to  dispense  with  Calendar 
Wednesday  tomorrow. 

If  there  were  any  urgency,  any  emer- 
gency, any  real  reason  for  our  taking 
up  these  bills  out  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  it  would  be  satisfactory 
with  me.  If  that  is  what  the  Members 
want  to  do.  it  is  fine.  It  will  just  be  a 
waste  of  time.  We  will  not  get  any- 
thing accomplished. 

So  I  do  request,  in  the  interest  of  or- 
derly procedure,  which  serves  both  the 
minority  and  the  majority,  that  the 
responsible  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  shall  vote  aye  in  order  to  dis- 
pense with  Calendar  Wednesday  to- 
morrow and  have  orderly  procedures. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lun- 
GREN)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
hope  I  will  have  as  much  leeway  in  my 
5  minutes  as  the  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  has  been  accorded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  an  attempt 
to  obstruct  in  any  way.  If  the  Mem- 
bers would  take  a  look  at  the  rules, 
they  would  find  that  there  is  a  reason 
for  Calendar  Wednesday.  It  came  into 
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effect  many  years  ago  when  some 
thought  that  the  power  of  the  Speak- 
er was  too  great,  in  that  he  could 
decide  what  should  be  brought  to  the 
floor  and  not  brought  to  the  floor,  ir- 
respective of  the  attitudes  of  anybody 
else.  It  was  a  power  given  to  the  chair- 
men of  the  particular  committees  so 
that  they  could  bring  those  things  to 
the  floor  that  had  not  been  brought  to 
the  floor,  even  though  the  committees 
had  done  their  work  and  passed  the 
legislation  out. 

As  a  normal  course  of  conduct,  we 
have  developed  a  repetition  here 
wherein  every  week  we  decide  to  dis- 
pense with  Calendar  Wednesday.  The 
Calendar  Wednesday  system  is  not  the 
parade  of  horrors  suggested  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas.  Let 
me  tell  you.  What  happens  is.  the 
chairman  of  the  first  committee— and 
they  go  alphabetically— is  given  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  a  bill  up.  If  he  does 
not  want  to  bring  a  bill  up.  he  can 
pass.  It  goes  then  to  the  next  commit- 
tee. After  one  bill  has  been  dealt  with, 
the  Chair  would  then  entertain  a 
motion  to  dispense  with  further  read- 
ing of  the  calendar,  and  that  is  all  that 
it  takes  on  a  simple  majority  vote. 

The  problem  some  of  us  have  in  this 
House  is  that  the  American  people  ask 
us— and  I  am  sure  they  asked  Mem- 
bers on  the  Democratic  side  as  well  as 
the  Republican  side  in  the  9  weeks  we 
were  out:  "Why  are  you  not  doing 
something  about  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget? 
Why  are  you  not  doing  something 
about  regulatory  reform?"  That 
passed  out  of  our  committee  a  long 
time  ago.  "Why  are  you  not  doing 
something  about  immigration?"  which 
passed  out  of  our  committee  last  May. 
"Why  are  you  not  doing  something  on 
many,  many  different  issues  that  have 
passed  committees  in  the  past?" 

And  all  we  can  say  is.  "They  have 
not  been  scheduled." 

If  in  fact  you  think  we  ought  to 
schedule  some  of  these  things,  we 
ought  to  go  by  the  procedure  where 
we  go  through  this  on  every  Wednes- 
day. 

Now.  if  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
saying  that  he  merely  objects  because 
this  might  interfere  with  the  Presi- 
dent's appearance  before  us.  it  has 
been  my  observation  in  my  5  years 
here  that  the  President  only  has  one 
state  of  the  Union  address  a  year,  and 
if  the  gentleman  would  like  to  say  that 
we  will  not  have  Calendar  Wednesday 
for  that  reason  this  week  but  we  will 
have  Calendar  Wednesday  henceforth, 
I  would  be  happy  to  accommodate  the 
gentleman  and  agree  to  that.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  tenor  of  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks. 

What  we  have  been  doing  on  a  regu- 
lar basis  is  purely  and  simply  rejecting 
a  protection  for  the  minority  interest. 
And  I  am  not  just  talking  about  the 
Republican   minority   interest.    I   am 


talking  about  minority  interest  in 
terms  of  those  who  are  here  to  repre- 
sent their  constituents  but  who  do  not 
happen  to  have  the  same  philosophi- 
cal bent  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
or  those  who  reign  in  this  place  and 
deny  us  the  simple  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting some  of  these  things  to  the 
American  people. 

Now.  it  is  not  a  delaying  tactic.  How 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  can  suggest 
it  is  obstructionism,  when  it  is  an 
avenue  by  which  a  bill  can  be  brought 
to  the  floor.  I  do  not  know.  The  gen- 
tleman is  saying.  "Let  us  deny  every 
single  chairman  the  opportunity  to 
bring  important  bills  to  the  floor," 
tinless  the  gentleman  suggests  that 
what  we  have  been  doing  for  the  last 
13  months  is  absolutely  unimportant, 
that  is.  the  work  we  have  done  in  our 
committees. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
the  gentleman  have  some  bill  that  has 
been  passed  out  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  that  he  wants  us  to  hear 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  No,  I  have  no  inter- 
est in  terms  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. As  the  gentleman  well  knows, 
we  cannot  get  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee or  any  other  committee  until 
first  we  have  an  opportunity  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Conunit- 
tee.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  when 
the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee exercises  his  responsibility  to 
call  up  a  bill  or  to  pass,  he  losses  that 
opportunity  until  we  have  gone 
through  all  of  the  committees  of  the 
House  alphabetically.  So  if  you  want 
any  bill  from  any  other  committee  to 
be  considered,  you  have  to  go  through 
the  process  in  which  the  chairmen  of 
the  committees  have  their  opportuni- 
ty. 

Does  that  answer  the  gentleman's 
question? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Then  I  dare  say  that 
we  would  not  get  through  Agriculture 
tomorrow.  But  if  we  did,  does  the  gen- 
tleman have  any  bill  from  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  he  wants  to 
see  called  up? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  No.  I  do  not.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  would  be  willing  to 
wait  for  13  weeks  to  get  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  so  that  we  might  have 
the  regulatory  reform  bill.  I  know  that 
was  only  passed  out  3  years  ago.  And 
then  in  this  last  one.  We  have  the 
bankruptcy  bill  that  was  passed  out  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  That  is  not 
really  that  important.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  hais  only  said  that  the 
bankruptcy  system  we  have  now  is  un- 
constitutional, has  given  us  two  dead- 
lines. I  would  like  to  see  the  immigra- 
tion bill  which  we  passed  out  last  May. 
There  are  many,  many  bills.  I  am  sure 


there  are  other  bills  that  other  Mem- 
t>ers  would  like  to  have  discussed. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  think  I  can  give  the  gentleman 
some  reasonable  assurance  that  a  bill 
on  the  bankruptcy  question  and  a  bill 
on  the  immigration  question  will  be 
brought  in  regular  order  before  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expired. 

The  Chair  will  note  for  the  record 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
had  exactly  within  1  second  the  same 
5  minutes  time  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    LUNGREN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  222.  noes 
140.  not  voting  71.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  9] 
AYES— 222 


Ackermui 

Downey 

Jenkins 

Addabbo 

Durbtn 

Jones  (NO 

Aliaka 

Dwyer 

Jones  (OK) 

AlbosU 

Dymally 

Jones  (TN) 

Anderson 

Dyson 

Kastemneier 

Andrews  (TX) 

Early 

Kazen 

Annunzlo 

Eckart 

Kennelly 

Anthony 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kildee 

Applegate 

Erdreich 

Kogovsek 

Aspln 

Evans (XL) 

Roller 

Barnard 

Pascell 

Kostmayer 

Barnes 

Fazio 

LaFalce 

Bates 

Feighan 

Leath 

Beilenson 

Perraro 

Lehman  (CA) 

Bennett 

Flippo 

Lehman  (PL) 

Bevill 

Florio 

Leland 

Biaggi 

FoglietU 

Levin 

Boggs 

Ford(TN) 

Levine 

Boland 

Powler 

Levitas 

Boner 

Prank 

Uoyd 

Borski 

Fuqua 

Long  (LA) 

Bosco 

Garcia 

Lowry  (WA) 

Boucher 

Gaydos 

Luken 

Boxer 

Gejdenson 

MacKay 

Brltt 

Gephardt 

Markey 

Brooks 

Gibbons 

Martinez 

Brown  (CA) 

Glickman 

MaUul 

Byron 

Gonzalez 

Mavroules 

Carper 

Gray 

Mazzoli 

Can- 

Guarlni 

McCloskey 

Clay 

Hall  (IN) 

McHugh 

Coelho 

Hall  (OH) 

McNulty 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Mica 

Conyers 

Hall.  Sam 

Mikulski 

Cooper 

Hamilton 

Miller  (CA) 

Coyne 

Harkln 

Mlneta 

Crockett 

Harrison 

Minish 

D'Amours 

Hatcher 

Mitchell 

Darden 

Hayes 

MoUohan 

Daschle 

Hefner 

Montgomery 

Dellums 

Hertel 

Moody 

Derrick 

Hightower 

Morrison  (CT) 

Dicks 

Howard 

Mrazek 

Dingell 

Hoyer 

Murphy 

Dixon 

Hughes 

Martha 

Donnelly 

Hutto 

Natcher 

Dorgan 

Ireland 

Neal 

Dowdy 

Jacobs 

Nelson 
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Nowak 

Oakar 

ObersUr 

Obry 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottjnger 

Owens 

Panetla 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Pritchard 

Rah  all 

Range! 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rodino 

Roe 


Archer 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  iIN) 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 

Conable 

Conte 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  <AL  I 

Edwards  (OKi 

Emerson 

Erlenbom 

Evans (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

Franklin 

Gekas 

Gil^nan 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Cradison 

Oramm 


Roemer 

Rose 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  <FL) 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stokes 

Straiten 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

NOES— 140 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  <ID> 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnetl 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL I 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ILi 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKeman 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nielson 

O'Brien 


Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 


Oxley 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Porter 

QulUen 

Regula 

RInaldo 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stump 

Sundquisi 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zschau 
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Alexander 

Andrews  ( NC  i 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bedell 

Berman 

Bonior 

Honker 

Breaux 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Coleman  (MO) 

Collins 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Crane.  Philip 


de  la  Garza 

Edgar 

English 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Forsythe 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gore 

Hance 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Hillis 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Johnson 

Kaptur 

Kramer 


Lantos 

Leach 

LIpinski 

Long  (MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lundlne 

Marriott 

McCain 

McCurdy 

McKlnney 

Moakley 

Nichols 

Packard 

Paul 

Pursell 

Ridge 

Ritter 


Roberts 

Rostenkowski 

Savage 

Schulze 

Seiberling 

Smith  (lA) 


Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Studds 

Udall 


Vander  Jagt 
Walgren 
Williams  (OH) 
Wilson 
Winn 


D  1900 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1797 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
1797. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gephardt).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1220 


CALLING  UPON  THE  MEDIA  TO 
VOLUNTARILY  REFRAIN  FROM 
PROJECTING  PRESIDENTIAL 

ELECTION    RESULTS    ON    ELEC- 
TION DAY 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  36  Members  of  Con- 
gress join  in  introducing  a  House  reso- 
lution calling  upon  the  television  and 
radio  industry  and  other  members  of 
the  news  media  voluntarily  to  refrain 
from  projecting  Presidential  election 
results  on  election  day  until  all  the 
polls  throughout  the  United  States 
have  closed.  This  may  be  of  particular 
interest  to  the  West,  but  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  concern  to  all  who  believe 
that  citizens  of  this  Nation  should  not 
be  discouraged  from  participating  in 
our  Nation's  electoral  process. 

In  1852,  when  Califomians  first 
went  to  the  polls  to  vote  for  a  U.S. 
President,  it  took  over  4  weeks  for  the 
results  to  be  reported.  In  1980,  western 
voters  were  told  4  V4  hours  before  their 
polls  closed  that  the  election  was  al- 
ready over.  At  3:30  p.m.  P.s.t.  when 
the  first  network  projection  was  made, 
many  westerners  had  not  yet  had  a 
chance  to  exercise  their  constitutional 
right  to  cast  a  vote;  4  weeks  late  or  4  Vj 
hours  early  are  both  extremes. 
Progress  has  taken  care  of  the  4-week 
problem  but  appears  to  have  made 
possible  the  4'^-hour  extreme. 

According  to  a  CBS-New  York  Times 
poll  conducted  in  1980,  at  least  3  per- 
cent of  western  voters  did  not  go  to 
the  polls  after  hearing  the  election- 
day  projections.  That  is  approximately 
400.000  Califomians.  over  9,000  per 
congressional  district,  not  voting  be- 


cause of  the  capricious  actions  by  the 
broadcasters. 

The  networks  have  suggested  in  con- 
gressional hearings  that  the  participa- 
tory decline  due  to  projections  was  in- 
significant. I  strongly  disagree.  Vari- 
ous other  factors  may  have  contribut- 
ed to  making  1980  the  Presidential 
election  with  the  lowest  voter  turnout 
since  1948.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  election-day  projections  were  a 
significant  causal  reason. 

In  addition,  when  the  networks  in- 
fluence turnout  for  a  Presidential 
race,  they  influence  the  outcome  of 
closely  contested  local  races.  In  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  many  races  were 
decided  by  as  few  as  25  to  800  votes.  It 
is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  one 
could  contend  that  a  3-percent  decline 
in  voter  participation  could  be  insig- 
nificant in  these  races.  As  Los  Angeles 
Mayor  Tom  Bradley,  writing  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution,  remarked: 

There  are  many  state  and  local  elections 
whose  outcome  can  be  dramatically  changed 
by  the  dampening  effect  of  a  projection  of  a 
national  victory  or  defeat  for  a  particular 
candidate.  Such  effects  can  create  very 
mesiningful  distortions  in  voting  patterns 
for  state  and  local  elections. 

Rather  than  being  insignificant,  it 
can  be  suggested  that  the  networks 
are  coming  dangerously  close  to  deter- 
mining the  outcome  of  such  elections 
by  reducing  voter  participation  and 
discouraging  individual  voting.  They 
are  creating  a  news  event  rather  than 
reporting  on  one. 

The  networks  have  also  claimed  that 
they  are  merely  satisfying  a  societal 
demand  or  need  of  voters  who  are 
keenly  interested  in  hearing  network 
projections.  This  may  be  the  case  for 
the  curious  on  the  east  coast.  But  the 
facts  reveal  a  different  story  in  the 
west;  74  percent  of  Califomians  polled 
in  1980  favored  a  prohibition  on  elec- 
tion projections  until  the  polls  closed 
in  all  States.  In  1981,  78  percent  of 
voters  polled  felt  it  was  not  proper  to 
report  a  projected  outcome  before  the 
polls  closed  in  the  west  and  64  percent 
favored  prohibiting  the  networks  from 
making  early  national  projections.  In 
1982,  71  percent  of  the  voters  polled 
still  believed  that  broadcasters  should 
not  project  a  Presidential  winner  until 
all  the  polls  closed.  These  consistently 
high  percentages  demonstrate  rather 
clearly  the  electorate's  disagreement 
with  the  networks'  rationalization  for 
election-day  projections.  The  networks 
are  engaged  in  their  Nielsen  game, 
competing  to  be  the  first  to  declare 
the  winner.  Their  assertion  that  pro- 
jections provide  a  public  service 
should  be  seen  as  transparent  and  self- 
interested. 

We  ought  to  be  spending  our  energy 
on  increasing  voter  participation.  This 
is  of  vital  national  concern.  Actions 
which  directly  contradict  this  interest, 
depriving  any  voter  of  the  right  to  cast 
an  unencumbered  vote,  must  be  seri- 
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eral  Treasury  all  the  money  coming  to 
me.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation,  in  re- 
turning the  extra  money  from  their 
own  paychecks,  and  in  adopting  the 
pay-as-you-go  budget  resolution. 


percent  of  GNP.  That  means  that 
about  70  percent  of  the  savings  avail- 
able to  finance  all  those  new  houses, 
cars  or  business  expansion  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Government  borrowing 
to  fund  the  deficits.  It  is  hard  to  sus- 


For  example,  let  us  suppose  we  cut  the 
spending  growth  in  1985  by  $30  bil- 
lion—$8  billion  in  defense.  $15  billion 
in  entitlements,  and  $7  billion  in 
other— and  that  we  increase  taxes  by 
$20  billion.  That  would  reduce  Federal 
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ously  challenged.  The  networks'  pro- 
jections effectively  tell  the  Western 
voter,  "your  vote  does  not  count,  the 
election  has  already  been  decided."  A 
message  like  that  undermines  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  the  electoral 
system  and  devalues  the  belief  that 
every  individual's  vote  has  value.  The 
electoral  process  is  the  cornerstone  of 
our  democracy  but  without  voter  con- 
fidence it  will  surely  crumble. 

Father  Robert  Drinan,  a  staunch 
supporter  of  constitutional  rights  and 
free  speech,  states: 

The  networks  must  ultimately  realize  that 
they  have  a  responsibility  to  the  voters  of 
this  country  to  assist  them  in  formulating 
an  educated  and  informed  vote.  It  is  not  the 
networks'  role  to  decide  early  in  the  day 
who  has  won  the  election.  The  news  media 
should  not  be  determining  elections  but 
rather  reporting  on  them. 

As  a  nation  we  need  free  and  open 
debate.  As  individual  voters  we  need  as 
much  information  as  possible  to  cast 
our  ballots.  The  networks  play  a  key 
role  in  this  process.  However,  they  are 
redefining  their  role  and,  in  so  doing, 
ignoring  the  legitimate  concerns  and 
protected  rights  of  the  American 
voters. 

Our  resolution  offers  a  simple  solu- 
tion to  the  election-day  projection 
problem.  It  is  a  forthright  declaration 
telling  the  networks  that  we  are  con- 
cerned, that  we  care  about  the  elector- 
al system  and  that  we  want  to  protect 
the  rights  of  citizens  to  cast  ballots  in 
a  free  and  unimpaired  manner.  Some 
members  of  the  news  media  have  ac- 
cused me  of  defending  voting  rights 
while  eroding  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  press.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  and  as  an  American  citizen 
committed  to  upholding  the  tenets  of 
the  first  amendment.  I  would  never 
propose  or  suggest  anything  that 
would  interfere  or  violate  anyone's 
first  amendment  rights.  What  we  are 
offering  today  does  not  threaten  the 
rights  of  the  press  but  puts  forth  pro- 
tection for  voting  rights.  The  resolu- 
tion being  offered  today  does  not  put  a 
ban  on  the  media,  it  simply  urges 
them  to  act  responsibly  by  voluntarily 
refraining  from  asking  projections 
which  cause  the  erosion  of  voters'  con- 
stitutional rights.  It  will  not  cost  the 
States  1  cent.  It  will  not  create  ballot 
security  problems.  It  will  hot  prevent 
exit  polling  nor  election  reporting.  It 
is  a  simple  statement  to  the  broadcast 
media  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives wants  a  stop  to  this  serious  inter- 
ference with  people's  voting  rights.  It 
calls  on  the  networks  to  respect  the 
constituti<mal  rights  of  citizens  to 
freely  engage  in  our  Nation's  electoral 
process. 

As  of  today  the  following  individuals 
and  organizations  have  endorsed  this 
resolution: 

California  Secretary  of  State.  March 
Pong  Eu. 


Washington  Secretary  of  State, 
Ralph  Munro. 

California  Lieutenant  Governor  Leo 
McCarthy. 

Los  Angeles  Mayor  Tom  Bradley. 

California  State  Senator  John  Gara- 
mendi. 

California  State  Senator  Bill  Lock- 
yer. 

California  State  Senator  Herschel 
Rosenthal. 

California  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
Willie  L.  Brown,  Jr. 

Father  Robert  Drinan. 

Peter  Kelly,  Chair,  California  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

California  Democratic  Party. 

Democratic  National  Committee.  Ex- 
ecutive Conunittee. 

National  Organization  of  Women. 

National  League  of  Women  Voters. 

National  Education  Association. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  3.5  PERCENT 
COST-OF-LIVING  INCREASE 

(Mr.  OLIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  4600,  which  re- 
peals the  3.5  percent  cost-of-living  in- 
crease Members  of  Congress  began  re- 
ceiving on  January  1. 

With  the  Nation  facing  a  Federal 
budget  deficit  of  $200  billion,  with 
workers  in  many  businesses  and  indus- 
tries still  laid  off,  working  part  time, 
or  accepting  reduced  salaries  and 
wages,  and  with  retired  people  being 
asked  to  accept  delayed  COLA's.  Con- 
gress should  be  showing  restraint  in 
spending  rather  than  allowing  itself  to 
be  paid  more  money. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  this 
bill.  I  will  also  be  returning  the  extra 
money  in  my  own  paycheck  to  the 
Federal  Treasury.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  and  return  their 
own  increases. 

While  my  pay  raise  repeal  bill  will 
not  make  a  big  dent  in  the  Federal 
deficit,  I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to 
include  ourselves  in  expense  reduction 
measures.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  by  cosponsoring  this  legislation 
and  I  urge  its  favorable  consideration 
when  it  reaches  the  floor. 

This  salary  increase  of  3.5  percent, 
or  $2,443,  became  effective  when  all 
Government  employees  received  a  3.5- 
percent  increase.  Because  of  a  law 
passed  in  a  previous  Congress,  congres- 
sional pay  Increases  no  longer  require 
a  special  act  of  Congress.  The  effect  of 
my  bill  will  be  to  repeal  the  increase 
and  require  that  no  additional  increase 
can  be  made  without  a  specific  act  of 
Congress. 

As  recently  as  December  1982,  the 
lameduck  session  of  the  97th  Congress 
voted  itself  an  increase  of  15  percent 
or   $9,138.    Another   increase    of   any 


magnitude  is  not  justified  and  should 
be  stopped. 

Repealing  this  increase  will  save  the 
Government  $1,074,920.  Now  thjs  is 
not  a  large  amoimt  of  money  by  Wash- 
ington standards.  But  its  a  lot  of 
money  by  the  standards  of  working 
people  in  the  Sixth  District  of  Virgina. 

Rather  than  showing  leadership  in 
saving  money,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  not  only  been  voting 
itself  salary  increases,  but  has  also 
been  voting  excessive  increases  in  ex- 
pense auid  staff  allowances. 

Next  year  it  will  cost  $1.2  billion  to 
oi>erate  the  House.  This  budget  was 
passed  as  part  of  the  legislative  branch 
appropriations.  I  voted  against  it  t>e- 
cause  it  is  excessive.  Amendments  to 
reduce  it,  which  I  voted  for,  were  de- 
feated. Here  are  some  examples: 

The  appropriation  called  for  an  8- 
percent  increase  for  committee  staffs. 
This  is  certainly  uncalled  for  in  a  year 
when  inflation  is  rimning  under  5  per- 
cent. 

Let  us  take  the  allowance  individual 
Members  are  given  to  run  their  con- 
gressional offices.  When  I  came  to 
Congress  my  allowance  was  $89,000 
per  year  and  I  plaiuied  to  operate  10 
percent  under  it.  During  the  year  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
which  I  voted  against,  increased  my  al- 
lowance by  $15,000  which  I  said  I  did 
not  need,  and  have  not  spent.  The 
1984  appropriations  bill  adds  another 
$17,000  to  my  allotment  for  a  total  in- 
crease in  1  year  of  36  percent. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  in 
1983  received  15  percent  more  than 
the  year  before.  For  1984  another  10 
percent  was  passed.  There  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  a  25-percent  increase  in  a  2- 
year  period. 

Finally,  I  voted  for  an  amendment 
that  would  have  eliminated  elevator 
operators  from  the  automatic  eleva- 
tors in  the  House  office  buildings.  The 
elevators  work  faster  without  them, 
and  they  are  costing  taxpayers  just 
under  $170,000  per  year. 

We  badly  need  to  establish  fiscal  in- 
tegrity in  the  Federal  Government. 
The  budget  needs  to  be  brought  into 
balance.  A  most  important  part  of  this 
process  must  be  containment  of  ex- 
penses. I  favor  the  pay-as-you-go  ap- 
proach. This  approach  would  not 
allow  increases  of  the  type  I  have 
talked  about  today  without  spelling 
out  where  the  money  was  going  to 
come  from  to  pay  for  them.  Or  better 
still,  if  they  were  brought  out  in  the 
open,  few  of  them  would  survive. 

We  are  going  to  ask  the  President  to 
join  with  us  in  the  balanced  budget 
effort.  I  hope  the  House  will  start 
doing  its  job  by  showing  leadership  in 
restraint,  by  passing  my  bill  and  by 
adopting  pay-as-you-go. 

Regardless  of  what  happens  to  my 
bill,  I  am  not  accepting  the  pay  in- 
crease. I  will  be  returning  to  the  Ped- 
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$50  billion  or  more— reduction  in  the 
1985  deficit.  The  meeting  should  con- 
tinue as  long  as  it  takes  to  reach  such 
a  program  that  all  parties  will  support 
and  get  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  meet  the  politi- 
cal  rhallpnep  of  inrrpa-sine  U.S.  nros- 


This  amendment  will  again  be  of- 
fered if  the  ERA  is  considered  under 
an  open  or  modified  open  rule. 

The  ERA-abortion  connection  was 
first  raised  by  advocates  of  abortion 
who  attempted  to  use  the  ERA'S  in 
State  constitutions  of  Hawaii.  Massa- 


legal  scholars  who  favor  the  ERA.  it 
was  argued  that  pregnancy  was  no  dif- 
ferent than  any  other  temporary  dis- 
ability. The  issue  in  the  Gilbert  case 
was  whether  a  disability  insurance 
coverage  program  offered  by  General 
Electric,  which  did  not  include  preg- 
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eral  Treasury  all  the  money  coming  to 
me.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsorlng  this  legislation,  in  re- 
turning the  extra  money  from  their 
own  paychecks,  and  in  adopting  the 
pay-as-you-go  budget  resolution. 


THE  1984  BANNER  YEAR-1985-86 
DOUBTFUL 

(Mr.  ZSCHAU  asked  for  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though 1984  should  be  a  banner  year 
for  the  U.S.  economy,  fasten  your 
seatbelts  for  another  rocky  economic 
slide  in  1985-86  unless  we  in  Congress 
and  those  in  the  White  House  muster 
up  some  political  courage  this  year  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficits  projected 
at  $200  billion  annually  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see. 

I  have  mixed  feelings  about  the 
economy's  current  good  performance 
and  prospects:  It  is  wonderful  except 
that  it  lulls  us  into  a  euphoric  state. 
The  annual  GNF  growth  rate  recently 
has  been  6  percent.  Housing  starts  are 
up  about  70  percent  over  last  year  and 
domestic  auto  sales  are  expanding 
again,  too.  The  index  of  leading  eco- 
nomic indicators  climbed  consistently 
each  month  last  year  until  December, 
unemployment  fell  to  8.2  percent- 
faster  and  farther  than  most  predict- 
ed—and inflation  was  held  in  check- 
below  5  percent.  So.  what  is  the 
worry? 

The  worry— really  the  danger— is  the 
stream  of  $200  billion  Federal  deficits. 
They  are  unprecedented,  not  just  in 
their  magnitude,  but  because  they  are 
expected  to  increase— or  at  least  not 
decrease— during  a  period  of  improv- 
ing economic  conditions.  As  such,  they 
cannot  be  explained  away  as  the 
"normal  effect  of  an  econmic  slow- 
down. "  Rather  they  result  from  a  total 
absence  of  fiscal  responsiblity— Con- 
gress and  the  White  House  wanting  to 
spend  far  more  than  we  are  willing  to 
tax  our  constituents.  It  is  that,  pure 
and  simple. 

When  the  Treasury  borrows  the 
money  from  the  private  sector  to  fund 
the  enormous  deficits,  it  adds  to  the 
national  debt  and  to  the  annual  Feder- 
al interest  expenses— currently  an  in- 
credible 11  percent  of  our  total  Feder- 
al budget.  Also,  such  Government  bor- 
rowing consumes  a  major  part  of  our 
already  scarce  savings  pool  which  is 
needed  to  satisfy  private  credit  de- 
mands. 

A  look  at  the  numbers  will  illustrate 
just  how  significant  the  impact  of 
Government  borrowing  is  on  the  funds 
available  for  the  private  sector.  Cur- 
rently, the  total  net  savings  pool  in 
the  United  States  is  running  about  7 
percent  of  GNP  while  the  Federal 
deficits  are  predicted  to  be  about  5 


percent  of  GNP.  That  means  that 
about  70  percent  of  the  savings  avail- 
able to  finance  all  those  new  houses, 
cars  or  business  expansion  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Government  borrowing 
to  fund  the  deficits.  It  is  hard  to  sus- 
tain a  recovery  when  there  is  so  little 
capital  left  over  to  finance  the  expan- 
sion of  the  producers  and  the  pur- 
chases of  the  consumers. 

But  that  is  not  all.  There  is  more 
gloom  in  the  deficit  picture.  The  high 
interest  rates  in  the  United  States, 
caused  by  the  upward  pressure  of  ex- 
cessive Government  borrowing,  make 
foreign  investment  in  the  United 
States  attractive.  However,  that  makes 
the  dollar  more  valuable  versus  for- 
eign currencies.  In  turn  the  stronger 
dollar  makes  U.S.  products  relatively 
more  expensive  abroad  and  makes  for- 
eign made  products  relatively  cheaper 
here.  As  a  result,  our  products  are  less 
competitive  in  foreign  markets,  which 
costs  us  sales  abroad  and  many  jobs 
here  at  home. 

In  short,  if  we  do  not  make  substan- 
tial reductions  in  the  Federal  deficits, 
interest  rates  will  be  driven  up,  the 
hard  fought  and  costly  gains  against 
inflation  will  be  lost  and  the  fragile  in- 
terest sensitive  economic  recovery  that 
we  are  currently  enjoying  will  be 
nipped  in  the  bud. 

Curiously,  most  people  in  and  out  of 
Washington— except  those  avant- 
garde  economists  whose  theories  defy 
reality— agree  with  this  analysis.  The 
debate  is  not  over  whether  or  not 
these  enormous  deficits  will  destroy 
the  recovery.  The  debate  has  been 
over  whether  its  destruction  will  begin 
to  take  place  before  or  after  the  No- 
vember 1984  elections.  Since  it  is  un- 
likely that  we  will  see  signs  of  the  next 
recession  in  1984,  the  'politically  wise  " 
course  is  to  speak  out  harshly  against 
deficits  in  1984  but  wait  until  1985— or 
later— before  facing  up  to  the  problem. 

I  believe  that  approach  is  dumb  and 
irresponsible.  Waiting  will  make  the 
problem  worse  and  will  increase  the 
pain  of  solving  it.  It  is  harder  to  take 
the  always  difficult  actions  of  reduc- 
ing spending  and  increasing  taxes 
when  you  are  in  a  faltering  economy. 
The  time  to  act  is  now,  when  we  have 
the  momentum  of  the  recovery  to  help 
us. 

The  key  to  making  substantial  de- 
creases in  the  deficits  is  the  willing- 
ness to  seek  spending  cuts  throughout 
the  entire  budget— defense  and  entitle- 
ments which  compose  three-fourths  of 
our  expenditures  cannot  be  off 
limits— and  the  willingness  to  make 
appropriate  tax  increases,  too.  We 
cannot  solve  the  problem  by  trying  to 
squeeze  more  blood  out  of  the  discre- 
tionary domestic  spending  turnip 
alone— although  there  is  certainly 
some  left. 

Happily,  with  the  momentum  of  the 
recovery,  we  can  get  leverage  out  of 
the  deficit  reduction  actions  we  take. 


For  example,  let  us  suppose  we  cut  the 
spending  growth  in  1985  by  $30  bil- 
lion—$8  billion  in  defense.  $15  billion 
in  entitlements,  and  $7  billion  in 
other— and  that  we  increase  taxes  by 
$20  billion.  That  would  reduce  Federal 
borrowing  by  $50  billion  or  1.2  percent 
of  GNP.  The  extra  $50  billion  avail- 
able for  private  borrowing  plus  the  re- 
duced expectations  for  inflation  could 
result  in  interest  rates  falling  1  to  2 
percent,  which  alone  might  save  $10 
billion  in  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
It  might  also  have  a  favorable  effect 
on  employment.  A  one-half  percent 
greater  reduction  in  unemployment 
throughout  the  year  would  reduce  the 
deficit  by  about  another  $15  billion. 
The  total  impact  of  immediate  con- 
gressional action  could  be  a  $75  billion 
deficit  reduction  which  would  send  a 
strong  signal  to  the  financial  markets 
and  companies  that  prospects  for 
lower  interest  rates  and  economic 
growth  are  bright. 

If  deficits  can  be  reduced  and  this  is 
the  time  to  act,  what  is  stopping  us?  It 
is  fear— the  fear  that  the  proposals  we 
make  to  cut  spending  or  raise  taxes 
will  be  used  against  us  in  our  election 
campaigns.  Concern  for  our  own  politi- 
cal skins  prevents  us  from  acting  re- 
sponsibly. Clearly,  taking  the  proper 
fiscal  actions  is  a  political  problem 
rather  than  a  budget  or  tax  policy  di- 
lemma. 

Accordingly,  the  solution  must  be  a 
political  solution.  I  am  convinced  one 
exists.  I  am  optimistic  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  now 
understand  that  we  cannot  continue 
on  this  present  course  without  damag- 
ing the  economy  for  everyone.  I  am 
sure  they  have  also  begun  to  recognize 
that  getting  our  fiscal  house  in  order 
means  that  their  own  oxen  will  have 
to  be  gored— or  at  least  severly 
scratched— not  just  someone  else's.  I 
believe  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  indi- 
vidually to  help  create  a  strong  eco- 
nomic future  so  long  as  everyone  else 
is  seen  sacrificing  as  well  in  some  fair 
manner.  The  challenge  is  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize these  feelings  and  to  act  on 
them. 

The  political  solution  requires  depo- 
liticizing  the  deficit  reduction  issue. 
We  have  got  to  get  everyone's  finger- 
prints on  the  spending  cuts  and  tax  in- 
crease weapons  so  there  cannot  be  any 
partisan  finger  pointing. 

One  way  to  do  this  would  be  for  the 
President  to  call  a  major  economic 
summit  meeting  attended  by  the  lead- 
ership from  both  parties  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  his  Cabinet  and  advisers, 
and  Chairman  Paul  Volcker  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  It  should  be 
held  in  a  secluded  spot  like  Camp 
David  away  from  the  press  where  ev- 
eryone can  openly  discuss  their  ideas 
without  attribution.  The  purpose  of 
this  meeting  would  be  to  arrive  at  a 
consensus  plan  to  make  a  significant— 


$50  billion  or  more— reduction  in  the 
1985  deficit.  The  meeting  should  con- 
tinue as  long  as  it  takes  to  reach  such 
a  program  that  all  parties  will  support 
and  get  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  meet  the  politi- 
cal challenge  of  increasing  U.S.  pros- 
perity by  taking  politics  out  of  it  and 
doing  what  is  right  for  a  change. 


THE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN 
ABORTION  AND  THE  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensen- 
BRENNER)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  tonight. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. - 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  did  not 
enter  into  the  debate  on  the  ERA  as 
an  opponent.  As  a  member  of  the  Wis- 
consin Assembly  in  1972,  I  voted  to 
ratify  ERA  I.  I  also  cosponsored  a 
State  ERA  which  passed  the  legisla- 
ture but  was  subsequently  defeated  in 
a  referendum  vote. 

Back  in  July,  when  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights  began  hearings  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  1,  the  pro- 
posed equal  rights  amendment,  I 
noted  that  the  failure  of  ERA  I  was  a 
direct  result  of  the  amendment's  pro- 
ponents' inability  to  answer  critical 
questions  on  many  emotional  and 
social  issues  that  it  created.  Perhaps 
the  most  controversial  of  these  social 
issues  is  the  effect  the  ERA  would 
have  on  abortion  and  abortion-related 
issues.  This  first,  in  a  series  of  nine 
special  orders  over  the  next  3  months, 
will  deal  with  the  oft-quoted  phrase 
"the  ERA-abortion"  connection  and 
the  merits  of  an  abortion-neutral 
amendment. 

As  currently  phrased,  it  is  unclear 
whether  the  proposed  equal  rights 
amendment  will  have  any  effect  on 
abortion  rights  or  laws— most  impor- 
tantly, the  Hyde  amendment  or  simi- 
lar State  laws  or  regulations  that  pro- 
hibit public  money  from  being  used 
for  abortion  funding. 

When  House  Joint  Resolution  1  was 
before  the  full  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  was  defeated  which  would  make 
the  ERA  abortion-neutral.  The  text  of 
this  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Nothing  in  this  Article  shall  be  construed 
to  grant,  secure  or  deny  any  right  relating 
to  abortion  or  the  funding  thereof. 


This  amendment  will  again  be  of- 
fered if  the  ERA  is  considered  under 
an  open  or  modified  open  rule. 

The  ERA-abortion  connection  was 
first  raised  by  advocates  of  abortion 
who  attempted  to  use  the  ERA'S  in 
State  constitutions  of  Hawaii,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Pennsylvania  to  over- 
turn State  laws  that  prohibited  State 
public  moneys  from  being  used  for 
abortions.  While  the  courts  decided 
these  cases  on  other  grounds,  the  issue 
was  never  decided  whether  a  State 
ERA  would  or  would  not  overturn 
these  statutes.  After  these  suits  were 
filed,  in  many  States  where  the  Feder- 
al ERA  had  not  been  ratified,  the 
abortion  connection  became  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  failure.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  similar  argu- 
ments would  not  be  made  before  Fed- 
eral courts  should  the  ERA  become 
part  of  the  Constitution. 

The  principal  argument  that  has 
been  advanced  against  an  abortion- 
neutral  amendment  is  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  treated  abortion  as  a 
privacy  right  and  not  an  equal  protec- 
tion issue.  This  is  merely  an  attempt 
to  cloud  the  issue.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  upheld 
the  right  to  abortion  under  the  priva- 
cy penumbra  it  is  also  true  that  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Harris  v. 
McRae,  448  U.S.  297  (1980).  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment. In  the  McRae  case,  the  Court 
concluded  that  the  Hyde  amendment 
did  not  violate  equal  protection  princi- 
ples. The  Court  concluded  the  Hyde 
amendment  did  not  violate  equal  pro- 
tection principles  because  it  did  not 
disadvantage  a  suspect  class  where 
strict  judicial  scrutiny  would  apply. 
The  Supreme  Court  went  on  to  hold 
that  there  was  a  rational  basis  for  the 
Hyde  amendment:  "It  follows  that  the 
Hyde  amendment,  by  encouraging 
childbirth  except  in  the  most  urgent 
circumstances,  is  rationally  related  to 
the  legitimate  government  objective  of 
protection  of  human  life."  McRae, 
supra,  at  325.  This  case  was  decided  by 
a  razor-thin  margin  of  5-4. 

In  William  v.  Zabraz,  448  U.S.  297, 
which  was  decided  on  the  same  day, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  State 
statute  similar  to  the  Federal  Hyde 
amendment  did  not  violate  the  consti- 
tutional restrictions  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 
What  is  important  in  these  cases  is 
that  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  sex 
was  not  a  suspect  class  that  would  be 
subject  to  strict  judicial  scrutiny. 

It  has  been  argued  and  testified  to 
by  proponents  of  the  ERA  that  the 
ERA  will  have  no  impact  on  abortion 
or  abortion  funding  because  pregnan- 
cy is  a  unique  physical  characteristic 
shared  only  by  one  sex  and  would  not 
be  an  issue  for  sex  discrimination. 
However,  in  an  amicus  brief  filed  in 

the  General  Electric  v.   Gilbert  case. 

429  U.S.   125   (1976).  by  the  leading 


legal  scholars  who  favor  the  ERA,  it 
was  argued  that  pregnancy  was  no  dif- 
ferent than  any  other  temporary  dis- 
ability. The  issue  in  the  Gilbert  case 
was  whether  a  disability  insurance 
coverage  program  offered  by  General 
Electric,  which  did  not  include  preg- 
nancy coverage,  was  discrimination 
and  thus  in  violation  of  title  VII  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  which  prohibits 
sex  discrimination  in  employment. 

That  the  arguments  in  the  amicus 
brief  relating  to  title  VII  on  pregnancy 
discrimination  are  applicable  to  the 
ERA  is  clearly  established  by  the 
amici  when  they  stated: 

In  this  brief,  amicus  draws  upon  Its  exper- 
tise in  the  theory  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment and  in  the  policies  at  issue  here  to 
present  to  the  Court  an  argument  that  the 
legislative  history  of  the  ERA  supports, 
rather  than  negates  the  conclusion  that 
Title  VII  prohibits  the  exclusion  of  preg- 
nancy-related disabilities  from  the  General 
Electric  disability  income  protection  plan. 

The  amicus  brief  filed  by  the  ACLU 
and  the  Women's  Law  project  was 
signed  by  Prof.  Thomas  Emerson  of 
Yale  Law  School  and  Prof.  Anne 
Freedman  of  Rutgers  University 
School  of  Law,  both  of  whom  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights  in  favor  of  the 
ERA.  It  was  stated  that: 
...  in  line  with  the  central  tenet  of  the 
ERA— that  legal  support  for  sex  discrimina- 
tion is  to  be  eradicated  root  and  branch- 
Congress  clearly  intended  the  amendment 
to  end  all  categorical  discrimination  by  law. 
including  the  improper  use  of  pregnancy- 
based  classification. 

.  .  .  The  condition  of  pregnancy,  for  exam- 
ple, possesses  a  number  of  properties,  some 
of  them  shared  by  other  conditions  (need 
for  medical  care,  period  of  disability),  and 
some,  wholly  unique  (the  birth  of  a  child  is 
the  usual  result).  The  uterus,  too.  shares 
some  characteristics  with  other  organs  (sub- 
ject to  disease  and  malfunction),  and  has 
some  features  wholly  unique  to  it.  .  .  . 

Amici  argued  that  if  General  Elec- 
tric were  a  State  employer  subject  to 
the  ERA  its  treatment  of  disability  re- 
lated to  pregnancy  and  childbirth 
would  not  survive  scrutiny  appropriate 
under  the  (Equal  Rights  Amendment). 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights, 
the  American  Bar  Association  was 
very  critical  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  Gilbert  case: 

The  Supreme  Court  reasoned  .  .  .  that  dif- 
ferent treatment  of  pregnancy  from  other 
disabilities  is  not  discrimination  based  on 
sex  but  simply  discrimination  based  on  preg- 
nancy. Accordingly,  a  legislature  can  distin- 
guish between  pregnant  and  non-pregnant 
people  and  perpetrate  no  legal  wrong 
against  women.  This  denial  of  the  obvious 
fact  that  to  treat  people  differently  on  ac- 
count of  characteristics  unique  to  one  sex  is 
to  treat  them  differently  on  the  basis  of 
their  sex  places  beyond  reach  of  the  equal 
protection  clause  some  of  the  most  invidious 
and  detrimental  sex  role  stereotyping. 

It  takes  little  imagination  to  see  that 
legislative      restricitons      on      public 
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moneys  being  used  for  abortions  are 
clearly  within  the  reach  of  what  Pro- 
fessors Emerson  and  FYeedman,  and 
the  ABA  would  like  to  see  prohibited. 
If  the  Supreme  Court  were  to  con- 
strue a  prohibition  on  Federal  funding 


Otherwise  the  Federal  courts  will  have  a 
blank  check  to  interpret  the  ERA  in  the 
abortion  context  as  they  choose— a  result 
that  as  an  advocate  of  the  right  to  life  for 
all  human  beings  I  must  oppose. 

The  ElRA-abortion  connection  con- 

ft^m  ajac  prhnfH  hv  Prnf    .Iiilps  frPrarrl 


mittee  "•  •  •  while  we  recognize  that  a 
few  substantial  issues  have  been 
raised— such  as  the  effect,  if  any,  of 
the  ERA  on  the  right  to  an  abortion 
•  *  •  we  believe  Congress  may,  and 
should,  provide  authoritative  guidance 
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women  under  the  law.  No  class  of  citizens 
should  be  excluded  from  constitutional 
guarantees  of  equal  protection.  As  a  pro-life 
advocate.  I  believe  these  fundamental  rights 
extend  to  the  class  of  the  unborn,  both 
female  and  male.  It  is  therefore  with  dismay 
that  I  must  conclude  that  the  proposed 
ERA.  intended  to  fill  the  gaps  in  eliminating 


the  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto  con- 
stitute a  gender-based  classification  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  Article  1,  I  28  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Constitution."  ' 

It  is  true  that  none  of  these  cases  have 
held  that  the  state  equal  rights  provisions 
make  abortion  immune  from  state  regula- 


ently  suspect,  might  thus  be  employed  to  re- 
verse prior  Supreme  Court  decisions  war- 
ranting government  restrictions  on  abortion 
funding. 

It  is  also  true  thai  the  Supreme  Court  has 
already  held  that  almost  all  state  restric- 
tions on  abortion  practices  are  unconstitu- 
tional under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
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moneys  being  used  for  abortions  are 
clearly  within  the  reach  of  what  Pro- 
fessors Emerson  and  Freedman,  and 
the  ABA  would  like  to  see  prohibited. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  were  to  con- 
strue a  prohibition  on  Federal  funding 
as  a  sex-based  classification,  the  Hyde 
amendment  or  a  similar  State  prohibi- 
tion on  abortion  would  be  subject  to  a 
strong  constitutional  challenge  under 
the  ERA.  Professor  Freedman  testi- 
fied that  pregnancy-based  classifica- 
tions are  sex-based  classifications. 
(She  cited  Justice  Brennan's  dissent  in 
Geduldig  against  Aiello.) 

In  a  colloquy  which  occurred  at  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  markup 
and  in  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, it  was  stated  that  the  standard 
of  review  for  pregnancy-based  classifi- 
cations under  the  ERA  would  be  strict 
judicial  scrutiny.  Thus,  if  the  Supreme 
Court  applied  the  same  analysis  that 
it  applied  in  McRae  but  with  the 
added  factor  of  'strict  judicial  scruti- 
ny" required  by  the  ERA.  then  the 
Hyde  amendment  would  most  certain- 
ly be  invalid.  Even  if  one  assumes  that 
Federal  or  State  funding  of  abortion 
issues  were  privacy  questions,  an  ex- 
plicit amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion such  as  that  embodied  in  the  ERA 
would  certainly  overrule  any  implied 
right  to  privacy  which  the  Supreme 
Court  extracted  from  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 

The  fact  of  the  Hyde  amendment 
being  invalidated  if  the  ERA  is  ratified 
was  reinforced  in  a  recent  comprehen- 
sive legal  analysis  done  by  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  dated  October  20,  1983.  and 
entitled  A  Legal  Analysis  of  the  Po- 
tential Impact  of  the  Proposed  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  (ERA)  on  the 
Right  to  Abortion  or  to  the  Funding 
of  an  Abortion."  In  this  analysis,  the 
following  conclusion  was  reached: 

(Ilf  strict  scrutiny,  the  most  active  form 
of  judicial  review,  is  the  standard  applied 
[under  the  ERA],  then  the  answer  to  the 
question  whether  pregnancy  classifications 
are  sex-based  classifications  would  seem  to 
be  in  the  affirmative.  It  would  then  follow 
that  the  ERA  would  reach  abortion  and 
abortion  funding  restrictions. 

Witnesses  who  testified  before  the 
subcommittee  expressed  their  concern 
over  the  ERA  and  its  effect  on  the 
Hyde  amendment  and  other  abortion- 
related  issues.  For  example,  Paige 
Cunningham,  executive  director  of  the 
Americans  United  for  Life.  Legal  De- 
fense Fund,  in  testimony  before  the 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee, stated: 

The  language  of  the  ERA  does  not,  on  its 
face,  implicate  abortion.  However,  in  view  of 
positions  taken  by  abortion  advocates  under 
State  equal  rights  provisions,  the  views  of 
leading  ERA  proponents,  and  the  decisions 
of  the  judiciary  in  al>ortion-related  matters, 
this  potential  connection  is  obvious.  Only 
new  language,  a  specific  disclaimer,  or  rigid- 
ly drafted  legislative  history  assure  that  this 
result  will  not  occur. 


Otherwise  the  Federal  courts  will  have  a 
blank  check  to  interpret  the  ERA  in  the 
abortion  context  as  they  choose— a  result 
that  as  an  advocate  of  the  right  to  life  for 
all  human  t>eings  I  must  oppose. 

The  ERA-abortion  connection  con- 
cern was  echoed  by  Prof.  Jules  Gerard, 
professor  of  law,  Washington  Universi- 
ty. St.  Louis,  when  he  stated  that  "the 
argument  that  ERA  would  invalidate 
current  laws  denying  public  funding 
for  abortions  is  perfectly  straight-for- 
ward." 

Prof.  Henry  Karlson.  also  a  witness 
before  the  sutx;ommittee.  testified 
about  his  concern  over  Harris  against 
McRae  being  overturned.  Using  the 
Bob  Jones  rationale,  he  also  testified 
about  the  impact  of  a  hospital  spon- 
sored by  a  religious  institution  that 
has  tax-exempt  status  that  does  not 
perform  abortions.  This  could  be  con- 
strued as  contrary  to  public  policy, 
that  is.  sex  discrimination,  and  found 
to  violate  the  ERA.  He  notes  the  fail- 
ure to  amend  the  ERA  to  make  it  clear 
it  is  abortion-neutral  should  be  consid- 
ered an  open-ended  invitation  to  the 
Federal  judiciary  to  use  the  ERA  to  in- 
validate all  State  and  Federal  laws 
dealing  with  the  subject. 

It  makes  little  difference  as  to 
whether  a  standard  of  review  for  the 
ERA  would  be  an  absolute  one  and 
would  prohibit  all  sex  discrimination 
with  no  exceptions  or  whether  sex  dis- 
crimination would  be  treated  as  race 
discrimination— a  suspect  class— where 
a  compelling  State  interest  would  be 
needed.  Former  Congressman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Civil 
and  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommit- 
tee, Charles  E.  Wiggins,  testified  that 
the  Harris  against  McRae  decision,  up- 
holding the  Hyde  amendment,  would 
be  endangered  as  it  was  a  close  5-to-4 
decision.  Paige  Cunningham  of  Ameri- 
cans United  for  Life,  echoed  the  same 
concern. 

The  hearing  record  showed  the  split 
between  constitutional  experts  on  the 
issue.  In  markup,  the  subcommittee 
chairman  provided  inconsistent  and 
incomplete  answers  on  how  the  ERA 
would  affect  abortion.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  committee  report  to 
make  any  sense  out  of  what  was  said 
at  the  full  committee  markup  with  re- 
spect to  whether  there  is  an  ERA- 
abortion  connection.  We  do  know  that 
the  subcommittee  chairman  said  the 
Hyde  amendment  would  be  strict  judi- 
cial scrutiny.  The  Sensenbrenner 
amendment  will  be  offered  during 
House  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1  to  make  crystal  clear 
that  the  intent  of  the  ERA  is  not  to 
expand  abortion  rights— that  the  ERA 
is  abortion-neutral— with  respect  to 
the  Hyde  amendment,  with  respect  to 
religious  hospitals  or  other  institu- 
tions that  do  not  allow  abortions,  to 
name  but  a  few. 

As  Lane  Kirkland,  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  testified  t>efore  the  subcom- 


mittee "•  •  •  while  we  recognize  that  a 
few  substantial  issues  have  been 
raised— such  as  the  effect,  if  any,  of 
the  ERA  on  the  right  to  an  abortion 
*  *  *  we  believe  Congress  may,  and 
should,  provide  authoritative  guidance 
to  the  courts  *  •  *."  Adoption  of  the 
Sensenbrenner  amendment  would  pro- 
vide this  guidance. 

The  adoption  of  an  amendment  to 
make  the  ERA  abortion-neutral  would 
help  in  ratification  of  the  ERA  by  the 
States.  It  could  take  away  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  large  constituency  who  may 
or  may  not  have  any  opposition  to  the 
equal  rights  amendment  as  a  substan- 
tive issue.  As  State  representative 
Alan  Quist  of  Minnesota  testified:  "It 
(abortion)  probably  is  the  key  issue 
(regarding  passage  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  in  Minnesota)". 

The  adoption  of  an  amendment  is 
the  only  way  to  insure  that  the  ERA 
will  he  abortion-neutral.  The  courts 
can  ignore  report  language,  they  can 
ignore  statements  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  but  they  cannot 
ignore  explicit  instructions  on  the 
intent  of  the  ERA  that  appears  in  the 
body  of  the  amendment  itself. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  testimony  of  Paige  Comstock  Cun- 
ningham, executive  director  of  Ameri- 
cans United  for  Life,  Legal  Defense 
Fund: 

Statement  of  Paige  Comstock  Cun- 
ningham. Esq.,  Before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights.  Committee  on 
THE  Judiciary,  Wednesday,  October  26, 
1983 

introduction 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, my  name  is  Paige  Comstock 
Cunningham.  1  am  presenting  this  state- 
ment in  my  capacity  as  Executive  Director 
and  General  Counsel  of  Americans  United 
for  Life  and  the  AUL  Legal  Defense  Fund. 
The  AUL  Legal  Defense  Fund  is  the  only 
public  interest  law  firm  in  the  nation  that 
devotes  iu  full-time  efforts  to  litigation  in- 
volving the  right-to-life  issues  of  abortion, 
infanticide,  and  euthanasia. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  views  I 
express  on  the  propriety  of  an  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  (ERA)  are  my  own.  Americans 
United  for  Life  is  neutral  with  respect  to 
the  ERA.  apart  from  its  implications  for 
abortion.  AUL  is  not  a  political  organiza- 
tion, and  is  not  involved  in  lobbying.  I  am 
here  today  only  to  testify  to  the  legal  effect 
of  the  Ekgual  Rights  Amendment  on  abor- 
tion. 

For  purposes  of  identification,  I  am  a 
graduate  of  Northwestern  University  School 
of  Law.  and  an  attorney.  My  articles  on 
abortion  have  appeared  in  several  periodi- 
cals, including  Update,  a  journal  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  I  am  co-author 
of  a  monograph  on  the  abortion  decisions 
rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  this 
summer.  My  comment  on  a  religious  free- 
dom issue  appeared  in  the  Northwestern 
University  Law  Review. 

As  an  individual,  attorney  and  woman.  I 
endorse  the  principle  of  equal  treatment  of 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


women  under  the  law.  No  class  of  citizens 
should  be  excluded  from  constitutional 
guarantees  of  equal  protection.  As  a  pro-life 
advocate,  I  believe  these  fundamental  rights 
extend  to  the  class  of  the  unborn,  both 
female  and  male.  It  is  therefore  with  dismay 
that  I  must  conclude  that  the  proposed 
ERA.  intended  to  fill  the  gaps  in  eliminating 
discrimination  against  women,  may  also  be 
used  to  buttress  and  amplify  the  right  to 
abortion." 

statement 
In  my  legal  opinion,  the  plain  language  of 
this  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
does  not  require  any  connection  with  abor- 
tion rights  or  funding.  However,  it  is  in- 
structive to  examine  the  intentions  of  ERA 
advocates  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  clear 
legislative  history,  could  affect  how  the 
amendment  is  interpreted.  These  intentions 
have  been  made  clear  in  legal  arguments 
made  under  equal  rights  provisions  in  state 
constitutions. 

In  1980,  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Mas- 
sachusetts (CLUM)  filed  a  complaint  in  Moe 
V.  King  arguing  that  state  refusal  to  fund 
abortions  violated  the  Massachusetts  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.'  Although  the  Massa- 
chusetts court  did  not  address  the  ERA  ar- 
gument, it  upheld  tax  funds  for  abortions 
under  due  process  guarantees. 

The  CLUM  is  a  state  affiliate  of  one  of 
the  most  prominent  groups  to  support  ERA 
ratification.  The  executive  director  ex- 
plained the  decision  to  pursue  abortion 
funding  under  the  state  ERA: 

■'Because  a  strong  coalition  is  being  forged 
between  the  anti-^RA  coalition  and  the 
anti-abortion  people,  it  was  our  hope  to  be 
able  to  save  Medicaid  payments  for  medical- 
ly necessary  abortions  through  the  federal 
court  route  without  having  to  use  the  state 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  and  possibly  fuel 
the  national  anti-ERA  movement.  But  the 
loss  in  McRae  was  the  last  straw.  We  now 
have  no  recourse  but  to  turn  to  the  State 
Constitution  for  the  legal  tools  to  save  Med- 
icaid funding  for  abortions.  "  = 

It  is  thus  clear  that  an  equal  rights 
amendment  could  be  a  potential  vehicle  for 
attempts  to  require  tax  funding  of  abortion. 
Moe  v.  King  is  not  unique.  In  1978,  several 
physicians  attempted  to  intervene  in  a  case 
where  Hawaii  Right  to  Life  sued  the  State 
of  Hawaii  to  stop  funding  abortions.  On 
behalf  of  the  physicians,  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  argued  that: 

■Applicants'  first  claim  to  reimbursement 
as  a  matter  of  right  rests  on  the  Hawaii  con- 
stitution's guarantees  of  due  process  and 
equal  protection  and  Article  I.  Sec.  21  which 
provides  that  "equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
state  on  account  of  sex  "  Abortion  is  medi- 
cal procedure  performed  only  for  women; 
withdrawing  funding  for  aboritons  while 
continuing  to  reimburse  other  medical  pro- 
cedures sought  by  both  sexes  or  only  by 
men  would  be  tantamount  to  a  denial  of 
equal  rights  on  account  of  sex." ' 

The  Motion  to  Intervene  was  denied,  and 
the  court  did  not  address  the  equal  rights 
argument,  but  abortions  still  are  tax-funded 
in  Hawaii. 

And  in  Fisher  et  al.  v.  Commonwealth, 
Dep't  of  Public  Welfare,*  a  case  that  is  still 
being  litigated,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Foundation  of  Pennsylvania  argued  that: 

■pregnancy  is  unique  to  women.  62  P.S.  § 
453  and  18  Pa.  C.S.A.  13215(c)  which  ex- 
pressly deny  benefits  for  health  problems 
arising  out  of  pregnancy,  discriminates 
against  women  recipients  because  of  their 
sex.  62  P.S.  §  453.  8  Pa.  C.S.A.  §  3215(c)  and 


the  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto  con- 
stitute a  gender-based  classification  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  Article  1.  I  28  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Constitution."  ' 

It  is  true  that  none  of  these  cases  have 
held  that  the  state  equal  rights  provisions 
make  abortion  immune  from  state  regula- 
tory control  or  require  abortion  to  be 
funded  by  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
court  has  ever  denied  that  such  equal  rights 
provisions  do  have  an  impact  on  abortion 
policies.  Quite  simply,  we  have  no  direct  ju- 
dicial guidance  on  this  matter. 

But  we  do  have  the  comments  of  ERA 
proponents  regarding  their  intentions.  Lead- 
ing ERA  interpreters  Thomas  Emerson  of 
Yale  Law  School,  former  Columbia  Law- 
School  Professor  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg 
(now  a  federal  judge),  and  others  argued  in 
an  amicus  brief  in  G.  £.  v.  Gt/6er(  that  preg- 
nancy classifications  under  the  ERA  would 
be  subject  to  strict  scrutiny,  and  'would  not 
survive  the  ERA.  .  .  ."  " 

Abortion  and  childbirth,  according  to  Jus- 
tice Brennan  in  a  dissent  joined  by  Justices 
Marshall  and  Blackmun,  "are  simply  two  al- 
ternative medical  methods  of  dealing  with 
pregnancy. " '  Thus,  an  abortion  regulation, 
under  this  line  of  reasoning,  would  be  a 
pregnancy-related  classification,  and  thus 
unconstitutional  under  the  ERA. 

It  is  therefore  quite  obvious  from  these 
cases  and  comments,  that  abortion  advo- 
cates would  attempt  to  employ  a  federal 
ERA  as  a  basis  to  argue  anew  that  abortion 
must  be  funded  by  both  the  States  and  the 
federal  government.  It  is  also  clear  how 
their  argument  would  proceed:  Since  restric- 
tions on  abortion  practices  or  abortion  fund- 
ing affect  women,  but  not  men,  they  consti- 
tute a  form  of  invidious  discrimination 
against  women  and  are.  therefore,  unconsti- 
tutional. 

An  analogy  suggested  by  Professor  Grover 
Reese  of  the  University  of  Texas  School  of 
Law  is  instructive.  Suppose  that  a  State  for- 
bade treatment  for  sickle  cell  anemia  or  re- 
fused to  fund  such  treatment  although  it 
funded  every  other  form  of  medically  neces- 
sary care.  Let  us  further  suppose  that  only 
black  people  could  acquire  sickle  cell 
anemia.  It  might  easily  be  argued  then  that 
such  legislation  constitutes  a  form  of  dis- 
crimination based  on  race  since  it  affects 
only  blacks.  Since  classifications  in  the  law- 
based  on  race  are  inherently  suspect.'  they 
are  subject  to  strict  judicial  scrutiny.  Hence, 
such  legislation  could  be  upheld  against 
constitutional  attack  only  in  the  exceeding- 
ly unlikely  event  that  there  exists  some 
compelling  state  interest  that  would  justify 
the  discrimination  inherent  in  such  legisla- 
tion and  that  the  legislation  would  be  nar- 
rowly drawn  only  to  satisfy  that  interest.* 

In  similar  fashion,  it  would  be  argued  that 
restrictive  abortion  legislation  affects  only 
women— now  a  '"suspect  class"  for  equal  pro- 
tection purposes  under  the  new  ERA. 
Hence,  it  would  certainly  be  claimed  that 
only  some  compelling  interest  could  justify 
this  form  of  discrimination.  Since,  in  accord 
with  Supreme  Court  decisions,  there  exists 
no  compelling  interest  that  justifies  signifi- 
cant regulation  of  abortion,  at  leEist  until 
the  point  of  viability,'"  abortion  laws  and 
funding  restrictions  must  fail. 

It  is  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  state  and  federal  governments 
may  choose  to  restrict  abortion  funding." 
But  these  decisions  were  based  on  the 
premise  that  such  restrictions  did  not  in- 
volve a  "suspect  class."  The  ERA.  by 
making  classifications  based  on  sex  inher- 


ently suspect,  might  thus  be  employed  to  re- 
verse prior  Supreme  Court  decisions  war- 
ranting government  restrictions  on  abortion 
funding. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
already  held  that  almost  all  state  restric- 
tions on  abortion  practices  are  unconstitu- 
tional under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  The  ERA  is  hardly 
needed  to  establish  the  existence  of  the 
"right  to  abortion"  that  already  undercuts 
almost  every  direct  state  restriction  on  abor- 
tion practice.  Nevertheless,  the  ERA  could 
certainly  create  another  constitutional  hook 
on  which  the  Court  could  hang  ""abortion 
rights. "  Abortion  proponents  could  add 
"violation  of  the  ERA""  to  their  claims  that 
abortion  restrictions  violate  constitutional 
guarantees.  Even  the  minimal  power  that 
the  State  presently  maintains  to  regulate 
abortion  could  be  lost.  Moreover,  should  the 
Supreme  Court  some  day  consider  reversing 
its  decisions  recognizing  a  right  to  abortion 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the 
ERA  could  represent  an  alternative  basis  for 
maintaining  the  continued  existence  of  such 
a  right. 

This  analysis  is  not  intended  to  imply  that 
the  ERA  of  necessity  would  reverse  court 
decisions  acknowledging  the  right  of  govern- 
ments to  refuse  to  fund  or  facilitate  alwr- 
tion  practice,  to  abrogate  further  the  power 
of  government  to  restrict  abortion  practices, 
or  to  provide  some  alternative  basis  for  rec- 
ognition of  a  right  to  abortion.  By  the 
better  reasoning,  the  ERA  would  do  none  of 
these  things.  Restrictions  on  abortion  or 
abortion  funding  are  universal  and  facially 
neutral— they  apply  to  both  men  and 
women.  They  would  affect  men,  if  men 
could  bear  children.  That  they  do  not  affect 
men  is  not  a  circumstance  that  arises  as  a 
result  of  stale  action,  but  due  to  biological 
fact.  It  cannot  be  logically  argued  that  any 
discriminatory  effect  that  arises  as  the 
result  of  restrictive  abortion  laws  is  caused 
by  the  State  in  enacting  such  laws,  and  the 
ERA  represents  only  a  restriction  on  the 
power  of  the  State  to  discriminate  between 
the  sexes.  Therefore,  the  ERA  would  have 
no  effect  whatever  on  the  authority  of  the 
Slate  to  restrict  abortion  practices  or  fund- 
ing if  normal  logic  and  usual  principles  of 
constitutional  adjudication  prevailed. 

But,  of  course,  it  is  too  often  the  case  that 
the  judiciary  twists  logic  and  refuse  to  apply 
proper  principles  of  constitutional  analysis 
in  order  to  achieve  a  preferred  result. 
Indeed,  the  law  of  abortion  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  this  process.  The  development  of 
the  "abortion  right "  can  only  be  understood 
in  the  context  of  the  current  judicial  bias 
that  abortion  should  not  be  controlled  by 
the  State.  The  present  law  of  abortion 
cannot  be  rationalized  simply  by  reference 
to  the  text  or  history  of  the  Constitution. 
And,  unfortunately,  the  ERA  provides  an 
additional  weapon  in  the  crusade  for  per- 
missive abortion. 

In  the  present  climate,  it  is  highly  likely 
that  the  courts  would  develop  a  sex-based 
discrimination  test  that  measured  the  dis- 
parate impact  of  an  abortion  law,  rather 
than  a  test  that  simply  measured  the  extent 
to  which  a  law  created  or  embodied  discrimi- 
nation by  its  terms.  At  the  very  least,  it  is 
certain  that  the  ERA  would  deepen  the 
courtroom  hostility  against  abortion  legisla- 
tion in  view  of  the  obvious  fact  that  such 
laws  affect  only  one  sex.  In  the  volatile 
world  of  abortion  litigation,  such  a  mere 
change  in  climate  is  enough  to  destroy  en- 
tirely the  power  of  the  State  to  regulate 
abortion  and,  indeed,  enough  to  generate  a 
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new  body  of  law  and  compels  the  State  to 
positively  encourage  the  practice  by  funding 
and  facilitating  it. 

If  you  wish  to  avoid  the  result  of  the  ERA 
directly  implicating  abortion  funding  and 
atx>rtion  rights,  then,  in  my  legal  opinion, 
there  are  several  options. 


each  of  the  same  elements  that  are  in  the 
Committee  Report.  A  preferable  alternative 
would  be  a  Resolution  enacted  the  same 
time  as  the  ERA.  reciting  the  elements  of 
the  Committee  Report. 

In  my  legal  opinion,  failure  to  recite  any 
element  in  either  Committee  Report,  failure 


would  plain  language  in  the  ERA  disclaim- 
ing any  effect  on  abortion  law  be  adequate. 

CONCLUSION 

The  language  of  the  ERA  does  not.  on  its 
face,  implicate  abortion.  However,  in  view  of 
positions  taken  by  abortion  advocates  under 
state  equal  rights  provisions,  the  views  of 
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abortions.  Why?  Because  after  the 
ERA  was  on  the  books,  such  statutes 
could  be  interpreted  as  being  discrimi- 
natory since  their  applicability  is  to 
women  only. 
Proponents  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 

tinn   1     tVio  InniT.stnnrtinp  vprsion  of  the 


there  should  not  be  any  real  objec- 
tions to  its  inclusion. 

D  1920 

Mr.    SMITH    of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to 


tee,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Edwards)  because  we  "did  not 
have  the  time"  for  the  2  additional 
days  delay  to  get  the  minority  or  dis- 
senting views  put  together. 

Now   what  was   a  rush-rush   job   3 
months     aeo     apparently     has     been 
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new  body  of  law  and  compels  the  Slate  to 
positively  encourage  the  practice  by  funding 
and  facilitating  it. 

If  you  wish  to  avoid  the  result  of  the  ERA 
directly  implicating  abortion  funding  and 
abortion  rights,  then,  in  my  legal  opinion, 
there  are  several  options. 

First,  new  language  might  be  offered  as  a 
sut>stitute  for  the  present  language,  which 
expresses  abstract  idealism  but  is  also  ex- 
ceedingly vague  and  open  to  various  inter- 
pretive abuses. 

Second,  a  specific  disclaimer  which  denies 
that  the  ERA  implicates  abortion  might  be 
added  to  the  present  language. 

Third,  in  my  legal  opinion,  clear.  at>solute. 
and  unequivocal  legislative  history  to  the 
effect  that  the  ERA  may  not  t)e  construed 
to  affect  the  power  of  government  to  re- 
strict abortion  practices,  to  refuse  to  fund 
or  facilitate  alwrtion  practices,  or  to  im- 
pliedly recognize  a  right  to  abortion  should 
suffice.  This  third  method  of  removing  any 
implication  that  ERA  affects  abortion  law 
by  legislative  history  is  offered  with  consid- 
erable hesitation. 

As  an  individual.  I  am  well  aware  that  at 
least  some  proponents  of  the  ERA  regard 
permissive  abortion  as  the  cornerstone  of 
sexual  equality,  rather  than  demanding 
that  society  accomodate  female  reproduc- 
tive capacity.  There  is  no  doubt  this  branch 
of  the  feminist  movement  would  prefer  that 
there  \x  no  legislative  history  regarding  the 
ERA'S  effect  on  abortion,  or  that  its  legisla- 
tive history  be  vague  and  ambiguous,  so 
that  once  in  the  hands  of  the  friendly  judi- 
ciary the  ERA  could  be  used  as  a  sword  to 
deprive  the  government  of  any  remaining 
authority  to  restrict  abortion  or  abortion 
funding  and  as  a  shield  to  defend  the  right 
to  abortion  against  erosion  or  collapse. 

It  is  also  the  case  that  the  Judiciary  may 
disregard  legislative  history  that  is  only 
slightly  unclear  in  order  to  reach  some  pre- 
ferred result.  Only  an  utterly  unambiguous 
record  that  cannot  be  avoided  by  the  Judici- 
ary—a record  that  would  require  intellectu- 
al dishonesty  to  ignore— could  suffice. 

At  the  very  minimum,  such  a  legislative 
history  would  contain  the  following  ele- 
ments. 

First,  the  Committee  Reports  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  must  state  unequivocally: 
(1)  that  the  ERA  is  not  intended  and  may 
not  be  construed  to  establish,  affirm,  or 
expand  any  right  to  abortion:  (2)  that  the 
ERA  is  not  intended  and  may  not  be  con- 
strued to  affect  or  alter  in  any  way  any 
power  of  the  local,  state,  or  federal  govern- 
ment to  restrict  or  prohibit  any  abortion:  (3) 
that  the  ERA  is  not  intended  and  may  not 
l)e  construed  to  compel  any  private  individ- 
ual, any  individual  acting  under  color  of 
law.  or  any  local,  state,  or  federal  govern- 
ment to  participate  in.  fund,  or  otherwise 
facilitate  in  the  performance  of  any  abor- 
tion: and  (4)  that  the  reason  that  the  ERA 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  or  alter  the 
power  of  government  to  restrict  abortion  or 
abortion  funding  and  does  not  compel  any 
private  individual  or  state  actor  to  facilitate 
performace  of  any  abortion  is  because  the 
ERA  is  solely  intended  to  forbid  only  dis- 
crimination by  the  State  as  between  the 
sexes  and.  further,  that  any  discriminatory 
impact  that  might  result  from  any  abortion 
restriction  arises  on  account  of  the  sole  ca- 
pacity of  the  female  to  bear  children  and 
not  as  the  result  of  stale  action. 

In  addition,  the  House  and  Senate  spon- 
sors should  specifically  inform  the  member- 
ships of  each  body  on  the  record  and  imme- 
diately preceding  their  vote  on  the  ERA  of 


each  of  the  same  elements  that  are  in  the 
Committee  Report.  A  preferable  alternative 
would  be  a  Resolution  enacted  the  same 
time  as  the  ERA.  reciting  the  elements  of 
the  Committee  Report. 

In  my  legal  opinion,  failure  to  recite  any 
element  in  either  Committee  Report,  failure 
of  the  sponsors  in  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  to  recite  plainly  all  the  elements  on 
the  floor  in  the  manner  descrit)ed.  or  failure 
of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  to  enact  a 
contemporaneous  Resolution  with  these  ele- 
ments included,  would  render  the  legislative 
history  of  the  ERA  suspect,  and  would  im- 
plicate abortion  rights. 

To  state  generally  for  the  record  that 
there  is  no  relationship  between  the  ERA 
and  abortion  without  the  emphases  and  spe- 
cifics that  I  have  described  would  not  be 
adequate.  Casual  recitation  of  the  fact  that 
no  court  has  so  far  held  an  equal  rights  pro- 
vision to  implicate  aljortion  will  not  prevent 
future  courts  from  holding  that  it  does.  The 
charges  and  counter-charges  made  in  the 
public  debate  on  ERA  and  the  ambivalent 
testimony  before  this  Subcommittee 
demand  that  the  legislative  history  made  by 
the  Congress  be  in  the  nature  of  a  directive 
to  the  courts  which  will  subsequently  con- 
strue the  ERA  that  they  are  forbidden  to 
find  that  it  implicates  at>ortion  because  to 
do  so  would  be  contrary  to  the  expressed 
intent  of  its  framers.  sponsors,  and  those 
who  voted  to  enact  it. 

There  are  those  who  would  protest  that 
nothing  short  of  a  specific  disclaimer  includ- 
ed within  the  plain  language  of  the  ERA 
suffices  to  assure  that  the  judiciary  will  not 
subsequently  employ  this  Amendment  as  a 
vehicle  to  expand  or  to  secure  permissive 
abortion.  In  my  legal  opinion,  a  careful 
study  of  the  canons  of  judicial  construction 
makes  it  clear,  however,  that  only  a  patent- 
ly corrupt  judiciary  with  no  sense  of  honor 
or  propriety  would  or  could  choose  to  disre- 
gard the  unambiguous  legislative  history  I 
have  described.  The  plain  language  of  the 
ERA  does  not  speak  to  abortion.  Thus,  the 
judiciary  would  be  compelled  to  construe 
the  ERA  in  light  of  its  legislative  history." 
Committee  Reports  are  regarded  as  particu- 
larly illuminating  guides  to  legislative 
intent."  Likewise,  the  clear  statements  of 
sponsors  and  contemporaneous  Resolutions 
of  enacting  bodies  are  given  great  weight." 
Similarly,  there  are  those  who  might 
claim  that  the  history  of  the  ERA  is  too 
muddled  and  uncertain  on  this  issue  to  be 
cured  by  remedial  legislative  history  of  the 
kind  I  have  described.  But  the  public  debate 
on  possible  implication  of  abortion  by  the 
ERA  by  its  advocates  and  opponents  in  the 
al)sence  of  a  clear  legislative  history  is  one 
thing.  The  expressed  intent  of  the  ERA  by 
the  Congress— the  body  that  would  make 
legislative  history— is  quite  another.  In  my 
legal  opinion,  the  rigorous,  unambiguous 
legislative  history  I  have  described  will  ef- 
fectively put  the  matter  to  rest. 

In  the  absence  of  any  contrary  or  ambiva- 
lent expressions  in  the  official  record,  the 
combined  legislative  history  I  have  de- 
scribed would,  in  my  view,  warrant  the  good 
faith  conclusion  of  any  objective  observer 
that  the  ERA  could  not  be  construed  to 
affect  abortion  law.  A  judiciary  that  is  so 
disreputable  that  it  would  disregard  or  dis- 
tort such  a  history  could  far  more  easily  dis- 
tort some  other  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  accomplish  the  same  result.  From 
this  point  of  view,  if  a  firm  legislative  histo- 
ry is  inadequate  to  prevent  the  judiciary 
from  employing  the  ERA  to  expand  or  to 
secure    permissive    abortion,    then   neither 


would  plain  language  in  the  ERA  disclaim- 
ing any  effect  on  abortion  law  be  adequate. 

CONCLUSION 

The  language  of  the  ERA  does  not.  on  its 
face,  implicate  abortion.  However,  in  view  of 
positions  taken  by  abortion  advocates  under 
state  equal  rights  provisions,  the  views  of 
leading  ERA  proponents,  and  the  decisions 
of  the  judiciary  in  alwrtion-related  matters, 
this  potential  connection  is  obvious.  Only 
new  language,  a  specific  abortion  disclaimer, 
or  a  rigidly  drafted  legislative  history  assure 
that  this  result  will  not  occur. 

Otherwise,  the  federal  courts  would  have 
a  blank  check  to  interpret  the  ERA  in  the 
abortion  context  as  they  choose— a  result 
that  as  an  advocate  of  the  right  to  life  for 
all  human  beings  I  must  oppose. 
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Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  for  yielding  to  me, 
and  I  want  to  commend  him  for  taking 
this  special  order  to  discuss  this  very 
important  ramification  of  ERA.  I  am 
in  support  of  the  position  that  the 
gentleman  is  asserting  here  in  this  spe- 
cial order.  The  leadership  he  has  ex- 
hibited on  this  issue  does  him  great 
credit  and  this  institution  a  great  serv- 
ice. For  there  is  no  more  important  an 
issue  than  life  itself. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  When  we 
are  talking  about  the  proposed  equal 
rights  amendment  we  are  talking 
about  more  than  just  privacy.  We  are 
talking  about  equal  protection  under 
the  law  for  any  group  that  is  consid- 
ered to  be  a  suspect  class  in  terms  of 
discrimination.  And  since  the  ERA 
would  have  the  effect  of  making 
women  just  such  a  suspect  class,  the 
overall  impact  of  its  adoption  is  likely 
to  be  the  invalidation  of  statutes  pro- 
hibiting Federal  or  State  funding  of 


abortions.  Why?  Because  after  the 
ERA  was  on  the  books,  such  statutes 
could  be  interpreted  as  being  discrimi- 
natory since  their  applicability  is  to 
women  only. 

Proponents  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1,  the  long-standing  version  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment,  have  argued 
that  it  will  not  require  abortion  fund- 
ing and  that  no  court  has  said  that  it 
will.  Such  arguments  are  a  bit  mislead- 
ing. First  of  all,  the  proposed  ERA  is 
more  than  a  privacy  amendment;  in 
fact— and  this  is  one  of  the  great  iro- 
nies of  this  whole  situation— it  may  in- 
trude on  personal  privacy  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  it  protects  it.  But 
the  question  of  unisex  facilities  is  an- 
other matter  that  should  be  addressed 
at  another  time.  What  is  important 
here  is  that,  regardless  of  the  effect 
that  ERA  might  or  might  not  have  on 
privacy,  the  equal  protection  ramifica- 
tions of  the  ERA  will  come  into  play 
anyway.  It  is  simply  not  an  either/or 
matter. 

Second,  it  should  be  noted  that,  just 
as  no  court  has  ruled  that  a  State 
ERA  requires  abortion  funding  nei- 
ther has  any  court  specifically  ruled 
that  it  does  not.  Moreover,  the  sum 
total  of  recent  State  court  decisions  on 
the  ERA-abortion  connection  suggests 
that,  were  a  Federal  ERA  to  be  adopt- 
ed, the  courts  would  be  more  likely  to 
invalidate  current  limitations  on  Gov- 
ernment funding  of  abortion.  At  the 
very  least,  the  Supreme  Court  would 
be  less  likely  to  reverse  its  1973  abor- 
tion rulings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  so  many 
of  us  have  with  both  the  1973  Su- 
preme Court  rulings  on  abortion  and 
the  prochoice  position  in  general  is 
that  abortion  is  not  just  a  woman's 
issue,  and  women  are  not  the  only 
people  affected  by  it.  Like  it  or  not. 
there  is  another  life  involved— that  of 
the  fetus  which  cannot  speak  for 
itself— and  giving  its  mother  the  right 
to  terminate  it  constitutes  an  intoler- 
able infringement  on  the  rights  of 
that  fetus.  In  fact.  I  would  go  so  far  as 
to  venture  that  abortion  is  the  great- 
est civil  rights  violation  of  all— the 
right  to  life  itself. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  consistent  with 
a  long  series  of  civil  rights  acts  and  do 
justice  to  the  ideal  of  a  discrimination 
free  society,  then  what  we  should  be 
doing  is  taking  up  an  airtight  human 
life  amendment  rather  than  a  flawed 
equal  rights  amendment.  At  the  very 
least,  we  should  consider  adding  abor- 
tion neutral  language  to  this  proposed 
equal  rights  amendment  if  or  when  it 
comes  to  the  House  floor  for  debate. 
While  not  resolving  all  of  the  prob- 
lems proposed  by  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1.  that  would  go  a  way  toward 
eliminating  a  lot  of  the  concerns  many 
of  us  have  about  this  measure.  And.  if 
House  Joint  Resolution  1  really  will 
not  knock  out  abortion  funding  limita- 
tions, as  some  proponents  claim,  then 


there  should  not  be  any  real  objec- 
tions to  its  inclusion. 


D  1920 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  very  incisive  remarks  about  the 
ERA-abortion  connection  and  for 
scheduling  this  special  order  today  so 
those  of  us  who  share  his  concern  can 
address  this  issue  in  some  detail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  15,  1983, 
the  equal  rights  amendment  was 
brought  to  the  floor  under  an  unusual 
and  unfair  procedure  that  prohibited 
consideration  on  any  and  all  amend- 
ments. A  mere  40  minutes  was  allotted 
for  debate.  An  attempt  to  schedule  a 
special  order  to  discuss  the  ERA  on 
the  evening  of  November  14,  the  night 
before  the  vote,  was  denied  by  the 
House  leadership. 

On  the  day  of  the  vote  a  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial  entitled,  "ERA,  But 
Not  This  Way,"  said:  "Ramming  it 
through  the  House  using  this  extraor- 
dinary procedure  is  wrong  on  a 
number  of  counts.  First,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  serious  business. 
Debate  should  be  encouraged,  not  sti- 
fled. Amendments  •  *  *  should  be  con- 
sidered and  voted  upon.  A  single  sen- 
tence that  alters  our  Nation's  basic 
charter  and  affects  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  is  worth  more  than 
a  40-minute  discussion  *  *  *  many  who 
support  ERA  are  said  to  resent  the  gag 
rule  and  to  be  unable  in  conscience,  to 
vote  to  impose  these  conditions." 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  ERA— the  docu- 
ment that  will  serve  as  a  vital  source 
of  legislative  history— was  not  made 
available  to  Members  of  the  House 
before  the  vote  on  this  constitutional 
amendment.  Today,  more  than  2 
months  after  the  vote  on  the  ERA. 
this  report  is  still  not  available  and  we 
have  received  no  commitment  as  to 
when  the  report  might  be  forthcom- 
ing. One  can  only  wonder  as  to  the 
reasons  for  the  secrecy,  and  obvioiis 
procrastination,  in  not  providing  this 
information  to  the  membership  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  back  at  this  point, 
just  to  complete  the  record,  the  com- 
mittee report  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  still  has  not  been  filed,  even 
though  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary took  action  reporting  the  ERA  to 
the  full  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  first  week  of  November. 

During  full  committee  consideration 
I  asked  for  2  additional  days  to  file  dis- 
senting or  minority  views  to  amplify 
some  of  the  concerns  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed on  the  floor  this  evening,  and 
that  unanimous  consent  was  objected 
to  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 


tee, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Edwards)  because  we  "did  not 
have  the  time"  for  the  2  additional 
days  delay  to  get  the  minority  or  dis- 
senting views  put  together. 

Now  what  was  a  rush-rush  job  3 
months  ago  apparently  has  been 
shoved  under  the  carpet.  The  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  resolution  report 
is  an  important  document.  There  was 
no  reason  for  a  3-month  delay,  par- 
ticularly when  a  2-day  delay  was  too 
long. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  allowing 
me  to  bring  up  this  point,  and  I  yield 
to  him  further. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  for 
that  amplification,  being  right  there 
on  the  scene,  and  I  do  appreciate  that. 
Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  mis- 
leading arguments  made  by  those  who 
claim  that  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween the  ERA  and  abortion  is  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  abor- 
tion cases  on  privacy  grounds  in  the 
past  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  That  argument  is 
deliberately  misleading,  and  at  best, 
only  half  true. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Supreme 
Court  discovered  a  right  to  privacy  in 
its  1973  Roe  against  Wade  and  Doe 
against  Bolton  decisions,  which  it  used 
to  mandate  the  legalization  of  abor- 
tion on  demand  for  all  9  months  of 
pregnancy,  the  principal  concern 
about  the  ERA,  as  currently  worded,  is 
that  it  would  provide  what  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union  of  Massachusetts  calls 
the  legal  tools  to  mandate  Govern- 
ment funding  of  abortions.  This  result, 
which  ACLU  affiliates  are  trying  to 
achieve,  would  be  based  on  the  "equal 
protection  clause'— not  "privacy"— 
grounds. 

In  1980,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Hyde 
amendment— a  provision  in  Federal 
law  that  bans  Government  funding  of 
nonlifesaving  abortions— in  a  5  to  4  de- 
cision—Harris against  McRae.  After 
rejecting  the  privacy  argument  by 
saying  "the  Hyde  amendment  violates 
no  constitutionally  protected  substan- 
tive rights,"  the  Court  then  went  on  to 
say  that  the  Hyde  amendment  does 
not  violate  the  Constitution's  equal 
protection  clause  because  "it  is  not 
predicated  on  a  constitutionally  sus- 
pect classification." 

If  the  ERA,  had  been  ratified  at  the 
time  of  the  Harris  against  McRae  deci- 
sion, sex— just  like  race,  religion,  and 
national  origin— would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  suspect  classification  and,  on 
page  23  of  its  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  tells  us  that  this  would 
have  changed  the  legal  equation  com- 
pletely. The  Court  said: 

This  presumption  of  Constitutional  validi- 
ty, however,  disappears  if  a  statutory  classi- 
fication is  predicated  on  criteria  that  are.  in 
a  constitutional  sense,   "suspect.'  the  princi- 
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pal    example   of   which    is   a   classification 
based  on  race. 

Mr.  Speaker.  pro-ERA  and  anti-ERA 
legal  scholars,  as  well  as  ERAs  pri- 
mary congressional  sponsors,  agree 
that  ERA  will  make  sex-based  classifi- 
cations   susoect— just     as     race-based 
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other  proabortion  groups.  In  their 
brief,  it  was  argued  that: 

The  funding  measure  (Hyde  amendment) 
impacts  upon  a  class  of  individuals  that  is 
starkly  defined:  it  is  100  percent  female  and 
100  percent  poor. 

NOW  urged  the  Court  to  apply  a 


troduced  in  the  98th  Congress,  that 
would  be  sent  out  to  the  States  for 
ratification  if  it  is  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  House  and  Senate  this 
year. 

I   would   suggest   to   my   colleagues 
that  the  intention  of  Congress  and  no- 
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abortion-neutral     amendment     would 
dramatically  alter  the  legal  equation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  popular  and 
misleading  argument  that  is  advanced 
to  reassure  us  that  there  is  no  ERA/ 
abortion  connection  is  to  say  that  no 


on  irrelevant  arguments  rather  than 
examining  the  motives  of  those  who 
seek  to  use  the  ERA  to  achieve  a  proa- 
bortion objective.  The  executive  direc 
tor  of  CLUM  commented  as  follows: 
The  State  equal  rights  amendment  pro- 


pregnancy  classification  discrimination  be 
based  upon  sex? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Well,  it  is  a  classification 
based  on  unique  physical  characteristics, 
but  not  on  gender  or  sex. 

Mr.  Fish.  Not  on  gender  or  sex? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Well,  each  person,  man  or 
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pal    example   of   which    is   a   classification 
based  on  race. 

Mr.  Speaker.  pro-ERA  and  anti-ERA 
legal  scholars,  as  well  as  ERAs  pri- 
mary congressional  sponsors,  agree 
that  ERA  will  make  sex-based  classifi- 
cations suspect— just  as  race-based 
classifications  now  are.  Thus.  ERA  as 
currently  worded  would  require  that 
Federal  and  State  abortion  funding  re- 
strictions be  subjected  to  strict  judicial 
scrutiny. 

The  inescapable  conclusion,  then,  as 
the  Court  said  in  Harris  against 
McRae,  "the  presumption  of  constitu- 
tional validity  (of  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment )  disappears. 

In  a  brief  submitted  by  the  NOW 
legal  defense  and  education  fund 
during  the  Harris  against  McRae  case, 
the  following  assertion  was  made:  "To 
survive  constitutional  review,  strict 
scrutiny  of  the  Hyde  amendments 
classification  requires  that  it  further  a 
compelling  State  interest."  They  then 
went  into  a  detailed  explanation  of 
why.  in  their  opinion,  the  Hyde 
amendment  "faiKs)  to  satisfy  such  a 
standard  *  *  *  the  Government  cannot 
justify  the  funding  prohibition  on 
fiscal  grounds  *  '  •  nor  does  the  chal- 
lenged funding  restriction  protect  ma- 
ternal health."  they  argued.  "The  only 
other  interest  these  restrictions  argu- 
ably promote  is  the  protection  of  po- 
tential life."  However,  they  went  on. 
"although  Roe  against  Wade,  and  its 
progeny  establish  that  the  State's  in- 
terest in  protecting  the  fetus  becomes 
•compelling'  after  viability  thus  inter- 
est is  at  no  time  great  enough  to  out- 
weigh' the  woman's  interest  in  her 
health." 

In  one  of  the  Supreme  Court's  origi- 
nal 1973  decisions  (Doe  against 
Bolton),  a  very  broad  definition  of 
health  was  enunciated.  The  Court 
said: 

Medical  judgment  may  be  exercised  in  the 
light  of  all  factors— physical,  emotional, 
psychological,  familial,  and  the  woman's 
age— relevant  to  the  well-being  of  the  pa- 
tient, all  these  factors  may  relate  to  health. 
This  sweeping  definition  of 
"health."  coupled  with  the  arguments 
advanced  in  the  NOW  brief,  vividly 
demonstrate  how  difficult  it  would  be 
for  the  Hyde  amendment  and  other 
abortion  funding  restrictions  to  sur- 
vive strict  judicial  scrutiny.  "  Consider 
for  a  moment  this  sweeping  statement 
put  forward  by  NOW: 

The  Court  has  made  clear  that  concern 
for  the  woman's  health  is  paramount 
throughout  the  pregnancy  and  that  it  is  im- 
permissible for  the  State  to  interfere  with 
this  health  interest  even  to  promote  fetal 
life. 
The  NOW  brief  went  on  to  say: 
Women  seeking  medically  necessary  abor- 
tions, by  definition,  are  in  health— or  life- 
endangering  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  that  in 
June  1980  the  Hyde  amendment  sur- 
vived   this    challenge    by    NOW    and 
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other    proabortion    groups.    In    their 
brief,  it  was  argued  that: 

The  funding  measure  (Hyde  amendment) 
impacts  upon  a  class  of  individuals  that  is 
starkly  defined:  it  is  100  percent  female  and 
100  percent  poor. 

NOW  urged  the  Court  to  apply  a 
"strict  scrutiny"  standard  of  review  to 
the  Hyde  amendment  because  they 
felt  it  unfairly  impacted  upon  indigent 
women.  However,  the  Court  declined 
to  trigger  such  a  rigid  test,  choosing 
instead  the  "rational  basis"  test. 

The  Hyde  amendment  survived  the 
challenge  by  NOW  because  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  agree  that  indi- 
gent women  belonged  to  a  "suspect 
class.  "  The  ERA  will  put  all  women  in 
a  "suspect  class. " 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  who  say 
that  the  ERA  has  nothing  to  do  with 
abortion  because  "abortion  is  a  situa- 
tion that  arises  from  the  unique  physi- 
cal characteristic  of  pregnancy."  This 
precise  argument  is  made,  in  a  4-year- 
old  article  that  has  recently  been  cir- 
culated to  congressional  offices.  In  the 
April  12,  1980  edition  of  America  mag- 
azine. Elizabeth  Alexander,  a  lawyer 
and  legal  adviser  to  "Catholics  Act  for 
ERA, "  and  Maureen  Fiedler,  a  nun 
and  national  coordinator  of  that  orga- 
nization, wrote  that  abortion  and  ERA 
are  "separate  and  distinct." 

Unfortunately,  there  are  several 
problems  with  the  Alexander-Fiedler 
conclusion.  Their  selective  interpreta- 
tion of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
ERA  passed  by  Congress  in  1972  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  gave  the  following  view 
of  the  "legislative  history  of  the 
Amendment": 

Because  ("Equality  ")  is  a  symbolic  word, 
and  not  a  technical  term,  its  enshrinement 
in  the  equal  rights  amendment  is  consistent 
with  our  Nations  view  of  the  Constitution 
as  a  living,  dynamic  document. 

Mr.  Speaker,  living,  dynamic  docu- 
ments do  not  mean  tomorrow  what 
they  meant  in  their  committee  re- 
ports. In  fact,  legislative  histories  are 
frequently  irrelevant  to  "living,  dy- 
namic documents. " 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  cases  where  the 
Federal  courts  have  ignored  very  ex- 
plicit legislative  history  in  order  to 
achieve  a  desired  policy  result— and 
many  Federal  judges  strongly  favor 
abortion  funding.  More  importantly, 
we  should  recognize  that  the  courts 
need  not  even  consult  legislative  histo- 
ry unless  they  decide  that  a  legislative 
enactment  is  ambiguous  on  its  face- 
but  ERA  is  a  sweeping,  unequivocal, 
absolute  constitutional  amendment 
which  recognizes  no  exceptions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  courts  were  to 
examine  the  legislative  history  of  the 
ERA,  it  would  stand  to  reason  that 
they  would  look  to  the  intent  of  this 
Congress  rather  than  the  Congress 
that  was  sitting  in  1972.  After  all.  it 
would  be  House  Joint  Resolution  1,  in- 


troduced in  the  98th  Congress,  that 
would  be  sent  out  to  the  States  for 
ratification  if  it  is  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  House  and  Senate  this 
year. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  intention  of  Congress  and  no- 
amendment  ERA  supporters  is  unclear 
or  is  it. 

One  of  the  foremost  supporters  of 
ERA,  Prof.  Ann  Freedman  of  Rutgers 
Law  School,  testified  before  the  House 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee on  November  3,  1983,  and 
candidly  admitted: 

The  ERA  also  requires  strict  scrutiny  of 
classifications  based  on  physical  characteris- 
tics unique  to  one  sex  to  assure  that  such 
classifications  do  not  undermine  the  equali- 
ty of  the  sexes.  To  treat  people  differently 
on  account  of  characteristics  unique  to  one 
sex  is  to  treat  them  differently  on  account 
of  their  sex. 

When  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee took  final  action  on  ERA  on  No- 
vember 9.  1983,  Representative  Don 
Edwards  of  California— the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  has  juris- 
diction over  ERA— confirmed  on  the 
record  that  ERA  would  require  the  ap- 
plication of  strict  scrutiny  even  to 
pregnancy-related  laws.  And  as  we  are 
well  aware,  laws  subjected  to  strict 
scrutiny  by  the  courts  are  virtually 
always  invalidated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  Alexander  and  Fiedler  in 
their  April  1980  article  are  hopelessly 
flawed  in  light  of  such  recent  state- 
ments as  those  made  by  Professor 
Freedman  and  Chairman  Edwards.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  this  widely 
circulated  article  was  also  published 
before  the  Supreme  Court  narrowly 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Hyde  amendment  in  June  1980  (Harris 
against  McRae).  As  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  the  Court  strongly  sug- 
gested that  it  would  have  ruled  differ- 
ently on  the  equal  protection  chal- 
lenge to  the  Hyde  amendment  if  sex 
had  been  a  suspect  class. 

Toward  the  end  of  their  article.  Al- 
exander and  Fiedler  attempt  to  reas- 
sure their  readers  that  "no  form  of 
"equal  protection'  or  sex  discrimina- 
tion' reasoning— the  type  associated 
with  the  equal  rights  amendment— has 
ever  been  accepted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  the  basis  for  decision  in  an 
abortion  case." 

This  transparent  argument  is  simply 
not  persuasive.  To  say  that  because 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  declared 
the  Hyde  amendment  to  be  a  form  of 
unconstitutional  sex  discrimination  in 
the  past,  and  will  not  be  in  the  future, 
even  if  the  ERA  is  added,  is  totally  un- 
convincing. One  need  not  be  a  consti- 
tutional scholar  to  realize  that  past 
Supreme  Court  decisions  were  based 
on  the  existing  language  in  the  Consti- 
tution—absent the  ERA.  Obviously, 
ratification   of   an   ERA   without   an 
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abortion-neutral     amendment     would 
dramatically  alter  the  legal  equation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  popular  and 
misleading  argument  that  is  advanced 
to  reassure  us  that  there  is  no  ERA/ 
abortion  connection  is  to  say  that  no 
State  courts  have  used  State  ERA's  to 
mandate    abortion    funding.    In    fact, 
some  people  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
certain  State  courts  have  rejected  ar- 
guments by  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union    (ACLU)    affiliates    that   State 
ERA'S    require    funding    of    elective 
abortions.   This   is   untrue.   No  State 
court  has  rejected  the  ACLU's  ERA/ 
abortion  argument.   In  the  first  two 
States  in  which  ACLU  employed  the 
argument,  Hawaii  and  Massachusetts, 
the  courts  ruled  in  favor  of  abortion 
funding     on     grounds     unrelated     to 
ERA— but  in  each  case  the  Court  ex- 
plicitly stated  in  writing  that  it  had 
not  reached  the  ERA  issue.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  a  law  is  un- 
constitutional if  it  violates  even  one 
provision  of  the  Constitution.  There- 
fore, there  is  nothing  unusual  about 
the  Court  saying,  as  it  did  in  Hawaii, 
"it  is  not  necessary  for  this  Court  to 
reach  the  constitutional  issues  raised." 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  two  football  teams 
were  playing  sudden  death  overtime  in 
the  Super  Bowl  and  one  team,  team  A 
scored  a  touchdown,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  them  to  kick  the  extra 
point.  Team  A  wins,  period.  Likewise, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  a  Court  to  rule 
on  more  than  one  argument  which  was 
the  case  in  Hawaii  and  Massachusetts. 
Mr.   Speaker,   there   are   two  other 
States,  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania, 
in  which  ERA/abortion  lawsuits  filed 
by     ACLU     affiliates     are     still     in 
progress.  The  Connecticut  court  com- 
mented in  a  preliminary  order  that 
the  ERA/abortion  argument  had  'sub- 
stantial merit"  and  was  "tempting  and 
very  persuasive."  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
court    suggested    that    the    plaintiffs 
raised   the  ERA/abortion  connection 
after  they  had  originally  declined  to 
do  so.  The  ACLU  and  company  re- 
sponded   by    arguing    that    because 
"pregnancy  is  unique  to  women,"  the 
Pennsylvania  law  restricting  abortion 
funding  "discriminates  against  women 
recipients  because  of  their  sex"  and 
therefore  is  "a  gender-based  classifica- 
tion in  violation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
equal  rights  amendment." 

There  are  many  ERA  advocates  who 
find  it  difficult  to  deny  the  ERA/abor- 
tion connection  when  they  are  con- 
fronted with  the  arguments  the  ACLU 
has  advanced  in  Hawaii.  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania. 
A  revealing  column  which  appeared  in 
the  August  1980  issue  of  the  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  of  Massachusetts  (CLUM) 
newsletter— 2  months  after  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Hyde  amendment- 
may  help  to  explain  why  certain 
people  have  tried  to  encourage  Con- 
gress, the  press  and  the  public  to  focus 


on  irrelevant  arguments  rather  than 
examining  the  motives  of  those  who 
seek  to  use  the  ERA  to  achieve  a  proa- 
bortion objective.  The  executive  direc^ 
tor  of  CLUM  commented  as  follows: 

The  State  equal  rights  amendment  pro- 
vides a  legal  argument  that  was  unavailable 
to  us  or  anyone  at  the  Federal  level.  The  na- 
tional equal  rights  amendment  is  in  deep 
trouble  .  .  .  Because  a  strong  coalition  is 
being  forged  between  the  anti-ERA  coali- 
tion and  the  antiabortion  people,  it  was  our 
hope  to  be  able  to  save  medicaid  payments 
for  medically  necessary  abortions  through 
the  Federal  court  route  without  having  to 
use  the  State  equal  rights  amendment  and 
possibly  fuel  the  national  anti-ERA  move- 
ment. But  the  loss  in  McRae  was  the  last 
straw.  We  now  have  no  recourse  but  to  turn 
to  the  State  constitution  [the  State  ERA] 
for  the  legal  tools  to  save  medicaid  funding 
for  abortions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  national  equal 
rights  amendment  is  ratified  without 
an  "abortion  neutral"  amendment,  the 
ACLU  and  other  proabortion  organiza- 
tions would  only  have  to  persuade  one 
additional  justice  on  the  Supreme 
Court  that  the  ERA  provides  the 
"legal  tools"  to  render  the  Hyde 
amendment  unconstitutional. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  will  re- 
quire the  Hyde  amendment  to  pass  the 
strict  judicial  scrutiny  test.  At  the 
present  time,  with  the  doctrine  of  Roe 
against  Wade  and  its  progeny,  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment will  be  able  to  pass  that  judicial 
test. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  oppose 
the  use  of  taxpayers'  funds  to  pay  for 
elective  abortions  because  we  cannot 
condone  nor  facilitate  such  violence 
imposed  upon  children  simply  cannot 
allow  the  ERA  to  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that 
the  "abortion  neutral"  amendment  to 
ERA  be  adopted.  Any  attempt  to 
shortcircuit  this  procedure  by  rail- 
roading an  unamended  ERA  through 
this  House  under  "Suspension  of  the 
Rules"  or  any  other  kind  of  "closed 
rule"  must  be  vigorously  opposed. 

D  1930 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Smith)  for  making  a  very 
eloquent  statement  which  succinctly 
states  what  the  legal  issues  relating  to 
the  ERA-abortion  connection  are. 

I  think  that  those  who  have  support- 
ed the  ERA  are  really  attempting  to 
cloud  the  issue  and  I  would  like  to 
read  into  the  Record  at  this  point— to 
show  how  clouded  that  issue  has  delib- 
erately been  made— a  colloquy  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Fish)  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards)  at  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee  markup  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  1,  and  I  quote: 

Mr.  Edwards.  Will  the  gentleman  repeat 
the  question? 

Mr.  Fish.  Under  the  language  of  the  pro- 
posed   amendment    before    us,    would    the 


pregnancy  classification  discrimination   be 
based  upon  sex? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Well,  it  is  a  classification 
based  on  unique  physical  characteristics, 
but  not  on  gender  or  sex. 
Mr.  Fish.  Not  on  gender  or  sex? 
Mr.  Edwards.  Well,  each  person,  man  or 
woman,  will  be  judged  on  unique  physical 
characteristics. 

Mr.  Fish.  Is  the  gentleman  saying  then 
that  the  rational  basis  test  as  applied  today 
will  continue  to  be  applied  after  passage  of 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  Edwards.  No;  we  l)elieve  it  would  be  a 
strict  scrutiny  test. 

Mr.  Fish.  It  would  not  be  the  rational 
basis,  it  would  be  the  strict  scrutiny  test.  So 
then  I  guess  the  Committee  report  will  state 
that  on  the  standard  of  judicial  review  that 
should  be  used  by  the  courts  in  evaluating 
such  a  classification,  that  the  strict  scrutiny 
test  would  apply? 
Mr.  Edwards.  I  believe  so.  yes. 
Mr.  Fish.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  pregnan- 
cy classifications  are  to  be  considered  and 
are  subject  to  strict  scrutiny  of  the  courts, 
would  not  the  proposed  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  reach  abortion?  In  fact, 
wouldn't  the  Hyde  Amendment  become  un- 
constitutional? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  yielding.  As  other 
Members  of  the  Committee  and  Sul)commit- 
tee  would  know.  I  requested  the  research 
Committee  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  do 
a  legal  analysis  of  this  question.  The  impar- 
tiality of  CRS  I  don't  think  is  open  to  ques- 
tion by  members  of  the  Committee.  The  ex- 
ecutive summary  of  the  CRS  report  says 
that  under  strict  scrutiny  the  pregnancy 
classification  would  probably  be  regarded  to 
be  a  sex  classification  under  the  ERA.  The 
executive  summary  goes  on  by  saying,  and  I 
quote.  "Under  strict  scrutiny  the  Hyde 
Amendment  would  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional."  Our  former  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Wiggins,  and  other  witnesses  before 
the  Subcommittee  testified  to  that  effect, 
and  Professor  Emerson,  who  was  one  of  the 
Majoritys  witnesses,  said  that  while  he 
would  advocate  that  that  is  the  case,  he 
didnt  think  that  the  Court  would  overturn 
it.  There  is  a  division.  I  don't  think  that  we 
should  leave  this  to  be  an  unanswered  ques- 
tion when  this  Committee  sends  the  ERA  to 
the  floor.  That's  way  my  amendment  will  be 
offered  when  we  get  to  that  point. 

Now  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I 
quoted  extensively  from  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  General  Elec- 
tric case,  wherein  pregnancy  benefits 
were  alleged  to  be  based  on  a  sex  clas- 
sification. General  Electric  won  that 
case  because  the  standard  of  review  at 
that  time  was  the  rational  basis  test. 
And  it  was  determined  by  the  Court 
that  there  was  a  rational  basis  for  the 
General  Electric  Co.  to  exclude  preg- 
nancy benefits  from  their  income 
maintenance  program. 

However,  using  the  words  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Edwards) 
in  the  full  committee  markup,  the  ra- 
tional basis  test  would  go  and  be  re- 
placed by  a  strict  scrutiny  test  should 
the  equal  rights  amendment  become 
part  of  the  Constitution.  The  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  indicates  that 
if  strict  scrutiny  is  the  standard  of  ap- 
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plication,  then  the  Hyde  amendment 
would  go. 

So.  too.  a  preponderance  of  wit- 
nesses that  indicate  their  concern  for 
this  particular  issue  and  the  standard 
of  review.  I  think  the  case  is  clear,  the 
case  is  adequate,  and  that  is  that  there 


If  they  are  willing  to  compromise, 
then  the  chances  of  something  dealing 
with  sex  discrimination  becoming  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  are  great.  If 
they  are  not  willing  to  compromise  or 
consider  any  amendments,  then  we  are 
KoinE  throuKh  a  oolitical  polemic  in 


In  some  instances,  no  one  could  pur- 
chase at  the  regular  price  because 
credit  card  customers  would  pay  a  sur- 
charge, and  cash  customers  would  get 
a  discount.  The  regular  price  would 
become  a  fiction. 

Surcharge  advocates  claim  that  cash 
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railroads,  in  the  barge  industry  and  at 
the  ocean  ports— and  contributes  to  a 
more  favorable  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  posture.  To  foreign  coal  users, 
U.S.  coal  represents  an  island  of 
energy  security  amidst  a  raging  sea  of 
volatile      and      often      unpredictable 


private  sector  during  the  consideration 
of  issues  relating  to  coal  exports. 

For  instance,  recently  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  exempted 
from  regulation  export  coal  moving  by 
railroad  to  ocean  ports.  This  decision 
was  opposed  by  the  Departments  of 


coal  exports.  Among  the  Commission's 
mandates  are  the  identification  of  dip- 
lomatic channels  to  increase  coal  ex- 
ports; impediments  to  coal  exports; 
foreign  markets  for  U.S.  coal  with  em- 
phasis on  those  in  developing  nations; 
availability  of  and  methods  of  financ- 
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plication,  then  the  Hyde  amendment 
would  go. 

So.  too.  a  preponderance  of  wit- 
nesses that  indicate  their  concern  for 
this  particular  issue  and  the  standard 
of  review.  I  think  the  case  is  clear,  the 
case  is  adequate,  and  that  is  that  there 
is  a  connection  between  the  equal 
rights  amendment  and  abortion.  And 
should  the  equal  rights  amendment  be 
passed  and  ratified,  it  will  be  used  by 
abortion  advocates  in  the  Federal 
courts  to  overturn  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment, to  overturn  the  strong  vote  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
in  many  State  legislatures  around  the 
land  and  once  again  force  tax  dollars 
to  be  used  to  pay  for  elective  abor- 
tions. 

D  1940 

When  the  ERA  comes  up  later  on 
this  year.  I  hope  that  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  this  House  will  remember 
that  and  permit  the  ERA  to  come  up 
under  an  open  rule  or  a  modified 
closed  rule  which  permits  the  offering 
of  my  abortion  neutral  amendment. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  one  accepts 
the  argument  that  the  ERA  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  abortion  and  rejects  the 
argument  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Smith)  and  I  have 
made  tonight,  then  no  harm  will  be 
done  merely  by  stating  that  the  ERA 
has  nothing  to  do  with  abortion. 

If  the  ERA  does  have  something  to 
do  with  abortion  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  and  I  are  correct, 
then  there  also  is  a  compelling  reason 
to  make  the  ERA  abortion  neutral. 

Finally.  I  would  emphasize  the  point 
that  one  of  the  reasons  the  ERA  failed 
in  the  State  legislatures  after  10  years 
of  debate  and  an  unprecedented  exten- 
sion of  the  time  for  ratification  grant- 
ed by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  was  because  of  concern  over  the 
abortion  connection  and  the  militant 
opposition  of  antiabortion  groups  in 
the  15  States  that  failed  to  ratify  the 
ERA. 

From  a  political  standpoint,  if  we 
would  like  to  see  something  to  address 
the  economic  discrimination,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  exist  in  our  society, 
placed  in  the  Constitution,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remove  the  excess  baggage  of 
the  emotional  social  issues  that  caused 
the  defeat  of  ERA  I. 

If  Congress  sends  to  the  States  an 
equal  rights  amendment  worded  iden- 
tically to  the  one  that  failed,  the  same 
result  will  happen  in  the  State  legisla- 
tures as  happened  between  1972  and 
1982.  And  that  is  the  failure  of  ratifi- 
cation. 

I  think  that  the  issue  is  very  clear. 
And  that  is  whether  the  proponents  of 
ERA  want  to  have  something  placed 
in  the  Constitution  and  they  are  will- 
ing to  compromise  on  the  abortion 
issues  in  several  of  the  other  noneco- 
nomic  social  issues  that  have  been  le- 
gitimately raised,  or  not. 


If  they  are  willing  to  compromise, 
then  the  chances  of  something  dealing 
with  sex  discrimination  becoming  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  are  great.  If 
they  are  not  willing  to  compromise  or 
consider  any  amendments,  then  we  are 
going  through  a  political  polemic  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
in  the  country,  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
posed as  such. 


EXTEND  THE  BAN  ON  CREDIT 
CARD  SURCHARGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1976  surcharges  on  consumers  who 
purchase  goods  with  credit  cards  have 
been  prohibited.  This  ban  expires  on 
February  27,  1984.  Three  months  ago 
the  House  overwhelmingly  passed  leg- 
islation which  extends  the  ban  on 
credit  card  surcharges  until  July  31, 
1984.  Soon  we  will  begin  considering 
whether  to  extend  this  ban  perma- 
nently. We  must  not  fail  in  our  re- 
sponsibility to  America's  consumers  by 
allowing  the  ban  on  credit  card  sur- 
charges to  expire. 

As  our  credit  card  system  stands 
now.  merchants  are  permitted  to  offer 
discounts  to  customers  who  choose  to 
pay  cash  for  their  purchases.  A  dis- 
count is  a  reduction  from  the  regular 
price  of  an  item  and  is  used  to  encour- 
age consumers  to  purchase  goods  for 
cash,  rather  than  by  credit.  A  discount 
does  not  increase  the  regular  price  of 
the  item  being  sold.  By  comparison,  a 
surcharge  is  an  extra  charge  added  to 
the  price  of  an  item  which  raises  the 
cost  of  that  item  for  credit  card  cus- 
tomers. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  difference 
in  how  the  two  programs  operate. 
Under  a  cash  discount  program,  a 
shirt  is  advertised  for  $20.  When  the 
customer  selects  the  shirt  and  offers 
cash  in  payment,  the  merchant  gives  a 
discount,  and  the  customer  has  to  pay 
only  $19.  Under  a  surcharge  program, 
when  the  customer  presents  a  credit 
card  to  the  merchant,  he  might  have 
to  pay  $21.  The  problem  with  a  sur- 
charge is  that  a  merchant  advertises 
the  shirt  at  the  given  price  of  $20  and. 
having  lured  the  buyer  into  the  store, 
charged  an  additional  fee  when  the 
consumer  present  a  credit  card. 

In  addition,  the  confusion  caused  by 
surcharges  would  be  enormous.  Very 
simply,  merchants  cannot  offer  regu- 
lar prices,  surcharges,  and  discounts. 
If  they  did,  the  result  would  be  cata- 
strophic. A  customer  would  see  an  ad- 
vertised price  and  not  know  whether 
that  is  the  cash,  credit,  or  regular 
price.  The  advertised  price  might  be 
the  cash  price,  and  the  consumer 
could  not  tell  whether  the  credit  card 
price  would  be  higher. 


In  some  instances,  no  one  could  pur- 
chase at  the  regular  price  because 
credit  card  customers  would  pay  a  sur- 
charge, and  cash  customers  would  get 
a  discount.  The  regular  price  would 
become  a  fiction. 

Surcharge  advocates  claim  that  cash 
customers  wind  up  paying  for  the  con- 
venience of  credit  card  customers  and 
that  merchants  pass  the  costs  of  credit 
cards  to  all  customers.  While  this  ar- 
gument may  sound  attractive,  there  is 
no  concrete  evidence  to  justify  such  a 
belief.  A  study  released  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  last  year.  Credit  Cards 
in  the  U.S.  Economy,  could  find  no  re- 
liable data  to  support  the  claim  that 
merchants  raise  prices  on  all  goods 
and  to  all  customers  in  order  to  attract 
credit  customers. 

Legislation  to  extend  the  surcharge 
prohibition  is  desperately  needed  to 
prevent  merchants  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  unwritting  customers.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  noncredit  card  customers 
bearing  the  burden  of  costs  incurred 
by  those  who  rely  on  cards.  It  is  a 
question  of  whether  Congress  will 
allow  retail  stores  and  others  to 
charge  a  price  above  and  beyond  the 
actual  price  of  a  good  under  the  guise 
of  fairness.  In  the  event  we  fail  to  act, 
the  surcharge  exemption  will  expire, 
and  the  consumer  will  be  the  big  loser. 
Instead  of  offering  cash  discounts, 
merchants  may  offer  surcharges,  and 
the  effect  will  be  higher  prices.  In- 
stead of  lowering  the  price  of  goods  to 
cash-paying  customers,  the  price  of 
goods  will  be  raised  for  all.  We  must 
prevent  this. 

The  system  of  discounts  for  cash  has 
been  effective.  With  surcharges  the 
cash  customer  would  save  nothing,  but 
the  credit  card  customer  would  wind 
up  paying  more.  I  see  no  reason  to 
change  the  law  in  this  matter. 

Congress  has  approved  the  use  of 
cash  discounts  and  the  ban  on  sur- 
charges three  times  previously,  and 
those  laws  operate  efficiently.  It  would 
be  a  dire  mistake  to  disrupt  the  system 
which  is  already  established  by  failing 
to  extend  the  surcharge.* 


COAL  EXPORT  ENHANCEMENT 
ACT  OF  1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Rahall)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
this  Nation's  strongest  foreign  policy 
tools  is  the  exportation  of  U.S.  coal.  In 
1982.  the  United  States  exported  coal 
to  80  countries,  with  the  leading  mar- 
kets being  Japan,  Canada,  Italy,  and 
France.  Yet,  U.S.  coal  was  even  used  in 
such  places  as  the  United  Arab  Emir- 
ates, Albania  and  Trinidad  and 
Tobago. 

Coal    exports    create    jobs    in    this 
country— in   the  coal   mines,   on   the 


railroads,  in  the  barge  industry  and  at 
the  ocean  ports— and  contributes  to  a 
more  favorable  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  posture.  To  foreign  coal  users, 
U.S.  coal  represents  an  island  of 
energy  security  amidst  a  raging  sea  of 
volatile  and  often  unpredictable 
supply  of  oil  imports. 

Yet,  at  this  time,  the  U.S.  share  of 
the  world  coal  market  is  declining.  In 
1983.  only  75  million  tons  of  coal  was 
exported,  almost  30  percent  below  the 
1982  level. 

In  the  highly  competitive  world  of 
coal  exports,  price  is  a  major  factor 
and  it  is  true  that  U.S.  coal  is  often 
more  expensive  than  that  of  its  com- 
petitors. Because  of  the  high  degree  of 
price  competition,  the  United  States 
must  move  toward  lowering  the  deliv- 
ered price  of  its  coal.  By  most  analy- 
ses, the  cost  of  railroad  transportation 
for  export  coal  is  the  area  on  which  to 
focus.  According  to  European  coal 
buyers,  they  will  reduce  purchases  of 
U.S.  coal  by  40  percent  during  1984 
unless  the  railroads  eliminate  the  pre- 
mium charged  on  export  coal  move- 
ments. Indeed,  one  major  European 
importer  of  coal  has  stated  that  it  will 
not  purchase  any  U.S.  coal  which  in- 
volves shipment  on  eastern  railroads. 

However,  sheer  price  considerations 
do  not  always  dictate  final  purchase 
orders.  For  example,  during  the  open- 
ing round  of  Japan's  fiscal  year  1984 
coal  contract  negotiations  it  accepted 
coal  from  other  nations  that  was  more 
expensive  than  U.S.  coal  while  at  the 
same  time  slashing  the  amount  of  U.S. 
coal  it  will  purchase. 

These  situations  highlight  the  press- 
ing need  to  assure  foreign  coal  buyers 
that  the  U.S.  Federal  Government  is 
committed  to  maintaining  and  increas- 
ing the  U.S.  market  share  of  interna- 
tional coal  demand.  This  commitment 
is  especially  important  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  many  foreign  coal  buyers  are 
government  or  quasi-governmental  en- 
tities and  expect  government  support 
for  the  coal  trade.  For  example,  some 
coal  exporting  nations  provide  this 
support  through  subsidies  or  the  con- 
struction of  deep-draft  port  facilities. 

The  U.S.  Federal  Government  is  not 
viewed  as  having  made  a  commitment 
to  expanding  coal  exports,  or  for  that 
matter,  has  not  even  placed  great  im- 
portance on  the  value  of  the  coal  trade 
as  a  method  to  reduce  the  trade  defi- 
cit, stimulate  domestic  employment 
and  to  supply  foreign  allies  with  a 
measure  of  energy  security.  The  result 
has  been  the  erosion  of  traditional 
U.S.  markets— especially  in  Japan— by 
other  coal  exporting  nations  such  as 
Canada.  Australia  and  South  Africa. 
U.S.  markets  are  also  being  eroded  by 
emerging  coal  exporting  nations  such 
as  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  who  are 
beneficiaries  of  Japanese  investment. 

Clearly,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  co- 
operation among  various  Federal  agen- 
cies and  little  coordination  with  the 


private  sector  during  the  consideration 
of  issues  relating  to  coal  exports. 

For  instance,  recently  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  exempted 
from  regulation  export  coal  moving  by 
railroad  to  ocean  ports.  This  decision 
was  opposed  by  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Commerce  and  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative.  These  entities 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  the 
ones  entrusted  with  foreign  trade  mat- 
ters, yet  the  ICC  totally  ignored  their 
comments. 

Another  example  Involves  congres- 
sional efforts  to  authorize  deeper  port 
channels  in  order  to  accommodate 
larger  coal  vessels.  The  administration 
has  demanded  full  cost  recovery  for 
this  dredging  work,  a  proposal  which 
would  further  increase  the  price  of 
U.S.  export  coal.  The  bill  being  consid- 
ered in  the  House,  on  the  other  hand, 
contains  a  far  more  reasonable  and 
balanced  approach  to  this  situation. 

Even  the  administration's  diplomatic 
efforts,  or  lack  thereof,  on  export  coal 
has  been  plagued  by  feuding  parties. 
The  Department  of  Commerce's  Inter- 
national Trade  Administration  has  not 
been  given  enough  authority  to  negoti- 
ate with  Japan  on  the  coal  trade.  This 
authority  has  inappropriately  been 
delegated  to  the  National  Security 
Council  and  the  Department  of  State, 
which  have  little  to  no  expertise  in 
this  subject.  While  these  entities 
should  be  included  and  advised  of  coal 
trade  negotiations,  the  lead  should  be 
given  to  the  ITA. 

In  order  to  achieve  any  long-term 
success  in  maintaining  and  increasing 
the  U.S.  share  of  the  world  coal 
market,  a  great  deal  of  cooperation 
and  coordination  will  be  necessary  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
the  private  sector. 

In  an  effort  to  facilitate  such  an  en- 
vironment, today  I  along  with  our  col- 
leagues Lee  Hamilton.  Carl  Perkins, 
Tom  Bevill,  Melvin  Price,  Gus 
Yatron.  I»eter  Kostmayer,  Austin 
Murphy,  Douglas  Applegate.  Clar- 
ence Miller,  Ray  Kogovsek,  Rick 
Boucher,  Bob  Wise,  Richard  Durbin, 
Frank  McCloskey,  and  Alan  Mollo- 
han  are  introducing  the  "Coal  Export 
Enhancement  Act  of  1984." 

This  legislation  would  create  a  30- 
member  Federal  Coal  Export  Commis- 
sion under  the  auspices  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  One-third  of  the 
Commission  members  would  represent 
the  International  Trade  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Energy.  De- 
partment of  State,  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  and  the  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative.  The  other 
20  members  of  the  Commission  would 
represent  export  coal  producers  and 
traders,  coal  labor,  transporters  of 
export  coal,  and  banking  and  financial 
institutions. 

The  goal  of  the  Commission  would 
be  to  increase  the  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination of  all  parties  involved  in 


coal  exports.  Among  the  Commission's 
mandates  are  the  identification  of  dip- 
lomatic channels  to  increase  coal  ex- 
ports; impediments  to  coal  exports; 
foreign  markets  for  U.S.  coal  with  em- 
phasis on  those  in  developing  nations; 
availability  of  and  methods  of  financ- 
ing coal  exports;  and.  the  examination 
of  the  potential  for  small-  and 
medium-sized  coal  producers  to  enter 
the  export  trade  through  export  trad- 
ing companies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  besides  the  economics 
of  the  coal  trade,  there  are  many  polit- 
ical and  diplomatic  implications  in- 
volved. While  the  coal  trade  may  not 
be  as  healthy  as  it  was  during  the  last 
few  years,  the  United  States  has  taken 
a  disproportionate  cut  compared  to 
other  coal  exporting  nations  in  the 
coal  markets  of  the  world.  I  believe 
the  "Coal  Export  Enhancement  Act  of 
1984"  will  stem  this  trend  and  enhance 
the  U.S.  position  in  the  international 
coal  market. 

I  include  the  bill.  Coal  Export  En- 
hancement Act  of  1984  following  these 
remarks: 

H.R. 4635 

A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Coal  Export 

Commission  with  the  goal  of  expanding 

the  U.S.  share  of  the  international  coal 

market,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Coal  Export  En- 
hancement Act  of  1984". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  establish,  within  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  a  Federal  Coal 
Export  Commission  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Commission").  The 
Commission  shall  be  composed  of  thirty 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  of 
which  ten  members  shall  represent  the  Fed- 
eral government  from  the  International 
Trade  Administration.  Department  of 
Energy.  Department  of  State.  National  Se- 
curity Council,  Office  of  the  United  State 
Trade  Representative  and  a  Federal  institu- 
tion involved  in  exp>ort  financing  and  of 
which  five  members  shall  represent  each  of 
the  following: 

"(1)  Export  coal  procedures,  including 
traders  and  brokers. 

"(2)  Coal  labor. 

"(3)  Transporters  of  export  coal,  including 
representatives  of  rail  and  barge  carriers 
and  port  authorities. 

"(4)  Institutions  having  a  substantial  in- 
terest in  United  SUtes  export  coal  financ- 
ing.". 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  pay.  While  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  Commission, 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as 
persons  employed  intermittently  in  Govern- 
ment service  are  allowed  expenses  under 
section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

(c)  All  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
are  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mission and  to  furnish  information,  appro- 
priate personnel  and  such  assistance  as  may 
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be  agreed  upon  by  the  Commission  and  the 
Federal  department  or  agency  involved. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  convene  not  less 
than  four  times  a  year  for  consultation  on 
activities  leading  to  Increased  cooperation 
among   entities   involved   in   United  States 


would  only  say  that  the  method  I  pro- 
pose—tax incentives— is  much  cheaper 
and  much  less  bureaucratic  than  the 
method  described  by  Mr.  Nicholson. 
Portions  of  Mr.  Nicholson's  speech 


THREE  GREAT  FOREIGN  POLICY 
CRISES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
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matched  by  NATO  or  by  the  United 
States. 

Was  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
taking  the  floor  at  that  point  in  time 
to  protest  against  the  Soviets  unilater- 
ally putting  these  types  of  missiles  on 


of  Germany,  if  you  please.  We  are  the 
ones  that  have  rearmed  Germany.  We 
are  the  ones  that  have  placed  the  most 
dangerous  type  of  weapon,  from  the 
Soviet  perspective,  in  middle  Europe. 


repeat  this  misperception  and  distor- 
tion of  historical  sequence  of  events. 

I  am  not  going  to  stand  here  and 
accept  your  argument  predicated  on 
an  absolute  distortion  of  historical 
events.  The  gentleman  does  not  seem 
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be  agreed  upon  by  the  Commission  and  the 
Federal  department  or  agency  involved. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  convene  not  less 
than  four  times  a  year  for  consultation  on 
activities  leading  to  increased  cooperation 
among  entities  involved  in  United  States 
coal  exports,  with  the  goal  of  expanding  the 
United  States  share  of  the  international 
coal  market.  Activities  of  the  Commission 
shall  include,  but  are  not  limited  to.  the 
identification  of: 

(1)  Diplomatic  channels  to  facilitate  the 
exportation  of  United  States  coal  and  meth- 
ods to  increase  the  coordination  of  diplo- 
matic efforts  relating  to  such  exports. 

(2)  Domestic  and  international  impedi- 
ments to  coal  exports. 

(3)  Foreign  markets  for  United  States 
export  coal,  with  emphasis  on  increasing 
United  States  coal  sales  to  developing  na- 
tions and  expanding  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency  in  such  an  effort. 

(4)  Availability  of.  and  methods  of.  financ- 
ing United  States  coal  exports,  including 
the  feasibility  of  increasing  Federal  export 
financial  and  economic  assistance. 

(5)  Methods  to  promote,  market  and  co- 
ordinate United  States  coal  exports  on  the 
international  market. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  examine  the  po- 
tential for  small-and  medium-sized  coal 
companies  to  enter  the  export  coal  trade 
through  export  trading  companies  with  re- 
spect to  the  marketing,  transportation  and 
financial  services  such  trading  companies 
may  provide  pursuant  to  Public  Law  97-290. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  within  two 
years  after  its  first  meeting,  a  report  which 
shall  detail  its  findings  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tions (d)  and  (e).  and  based  upon  such  find- 
ings, make  recommendations  which  would 
lead  to  the  expansion  of  the  United  States 
share  of  the  international  metallurgical  and 
steam  coal  market.  The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  upon  submission  of  such 
report.* 


THE  MOST  COMPUTER-LITER- 
ATE COUNTRY  IN  THE 
WORLD-THE  UNITED  KING- 
DOM? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
Mr.  Robin  B.  Nicholson.  Chief  Scien- 
tific Adviser.  Cabinet  Office,  the 
United  Kingdom,  delivered  a  speech 
here  in  the  United  States  on  "Science 
and  Technology  Policy  in  the  United 
Kingdom." 

His  talk  started  with  a  list  of  accom- 
plishments concerning  the  education 
of  children  and  adults  in  the  use  of 
computers,  which  justified  him  in 
saying  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  not 
.  "the  most  computer-literate  country 
in  the  world." 

That  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  I 
think  we  should  know  what  other  in- 
dustrialized nations  of  the  world  are 
doing  to  hasten  the  computer  educa- 
tion of  their  people.  As  author  of  bills 
to  encourage  computer  companies  to 
donate  computers— and  I  would  hope, 
training  and  software— to  schools.  I  be- 
lieve the  English  example  is  useful.  I 


would  only  say  that  the  method  I  pro- 
pose—tax incentives— is  much  cheaper 
and  much  less  bureaucratic  than  the 
method  described  by  Mr.  Nicholson. 

Portions  of  Mr.  Nicholson's  speech 
follow: 

SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING  FOR  THE  YOUNG 

3.  But  my  first  topic,  education  in  science 
and  engineering  is,  of  course,  universal  in  its 
application.  An  awareness  of  science  and 
technology  starts  at  school  and  we  have  re- 
cently taken  new  measures  to  ensure  that 
our  school  children  become  familiar  with 
that  most  universal  of  modern  technologies, 
the  computer. 

4.  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry 
(DTI)  has  introduced  a  scheme  to  help  pri- 
mary (5-10  years)  and  secondary  (11-18) 
schools  buy  their  own  microcomputers. 
Three  suitable  designs  were  chosen,  the  Sin- 
clair ZX  Spectrum  (for  the  primary  school 
programme  only),  the  BBC  Acorn  Model  B 
and  the  Research  Machines  Link  480Z.  for 
which  Government  paid  50  percent  of  the 
cost.  Within  2  years  of  the  start  of  the 
scheme  for  secondary  schools,  every  second- 
ary school  in  the  country  had  at  least  one 
microcomputer— the  average  is  now  4  per 
school  and  still  rising  rapidly.  Government 
is  now  also  helping  schools  extend  their 
t>asic  installations  by  assisting  schools  to 
buy  printers,  computer-controlled  measur- 
ing devices  and  other  peripherals. 

5.  Of  course  teachers  also  have  to  l)e 
trained  in  basic  computing  skills.  All  new- 
teachers  will  be  so  trained  and  have  some 
awareness  of  computer  applications.  And 
35.000  existing  teachers  have  already  been 
re-trained  in  a  programme  due  to  continue 
until  1986.  Much  educational  software  has 
been  written  and  this  should  tMcome  a  sig- 
nificant export  market  in  the  future. 

6.  At  the  same  time  the  BBC  started  a 
major  initiative  to  stimulate  general  inter- 
est in  computing,  to  help  promote  local  and 
national  educational  courses  in  computing 
and  to  provide  an  integrated  range  of  learn- 
ing materials.  An  amazing  one  in  five  of  the 
adult  population  watched  the  first  series  of 
TV  programmes,  the  second  series  has  been 
more  popular  still. 

7.  Sales  of  the  BBC  Acorn  Model  B  micro- 
computer, chosen  for  its  flexibility  and  "en- 
hanceability. "  are  close  to  250.000  while 
sales  of  books  and  software  run  into  many 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Current  develop- 
ments include  links  to  the  rest  of  the  BBC 
range  of  educational  programmes  and  use  of 
the  teletext  service  (where  the  one  mil- 
lionth sale  was  recently  made)  to  provide  a 
range  of  telesoftware.  The  BBC  pro- 
grammes are  in  great  demand  round  the 
world  and  have  been  broadcast  in  many 
countries,  including  the  PBS  in  the  USA. 

8.  With  this  background,  it  will  not  come 
as  a  surprise  that  the  UK  can  now  claim  to 
be  the  most  computer-literate  country  in 
the  world.  One  in  six  of  our  homes  has  a 
microcomputer,  the  largest  penetration  in 
the  world,  no  less  than  six  times  greater 
than  that  in  France,  for  example.  A  British 
company,  Sinclair,  has  the  highest  sales  of 
microcomputers  in  the  world. 

9.  Thus  our  new  generations,  and  increas- 
ingly our  older  generations  as  well,  will  be 
using  this  technology  with  skill  and  confi- 
dence both  at  work  and  in  all  aspects  of 
their  lives.  They  will  welcome  computers  as 
natural  tools  for  work  in  the  office,  in  the 
design  studio  and  on  the  factory  floor.* 


THREE  GREAT  FOREIGN  POLICY 
CRISES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  three  great  foreign  policy  crises 
that  we  must  give  our  most  urgent  at- 
tention to  and  each  one  of  those  in- 
volve the  issue  of  whether  there  will 
be  war  or  peace. 

These  imminent  crises  are  in  Central 
America,  Lebanon,  the  Middle  East 
generally.  The  ever  accelerating,  con- 
stantly more  dangerous  arms  race  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Even  as  we  focus  on 
these  urgent  questions,  others  are 
building  up  and  threatening  to  become 
emergencies  in  their  own  right. 

For  example,  what  role  will  the  bur- 
geoning power  of  China  play  in  the 
world  in  the  years  ahead?  We  have  en- 
tered into  secret  agreements— not  yet 
publicly  divulged  by  this  administra- 
tion—with China  based  on  military 
aid.  the  nature,  the  extent  of  it  has 
still  not  been  publicly  discussed.  Do  we 
help  China  become  a  more  powerful 
military  force  or  do  we  discourage 
tnat? 

There  is  a  question  of  vast  instabil- 
ity in  critical  areas  of  Africa,  not  to 
mention  the  debt  bomb  that  hangs 
over  much  of  the  developing  world 
generally.  And  Latin  America  particu- 
larly. 

But  today  I  would  like  to  turn  my  at- 
tention to  the  three  immediate  great 
crises  that  threaten  the  peace,  even 
threaten  the  continued  existence  of 
humanity. 

When  it  comes  to  dealing  with  diffi- 
cult foreign  problems,  the  President 
appears  constantly  to  opt  for  only  one 
course  and  that  is  arms  or  unilateral 
intervention. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion at  this  point? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  a  rather  short  recollection  of  his- 
tory. The  gentleman  may  recall  that 
in  1978  and  1979,  before  the  Soviets 
had  developed  their  SS-20's,  then- 
President  Carter  made  an  urgent  plea 
to  Soviet  leader  Brezhnev  asking  him 
not  to  deploy  SS-20's  in  the  European 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  was 
told— not  in  so  many  words— to  "kiss 
off." 

The  Soviets  then  put  a  large  number 
of  SS-20  missile  launching  sites  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Each  SS-20  has  three  MIRV  nuclear 
warheads.  And  as  a  result,  there  was  a 
unilateral  buildup  in  the  Warsaw  Pact 
area  by  the  Soviet  Union  that  was  not 


matched  by  NATO  or  by  the  United 
States. 

Was  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
taking  the  floor  at  that  point  in  time 
to  protest  against  the  Soviets  unilater- 
ally putting  these  types  of  missiles  on 
their  own  territory,  thus  increasing 
the  nuclear  stakes  and  increasing  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  that  could 
be  targeted  on  non-Communist  areas 
or  was  he  not? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  gentleman 
must  first  allow  me  to  say  that  that  is 
easy  to  answer  because  I  have  been 
speaking  out  on  the  subject  matter  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Was  the 
gentleman  criticizing  the  Soviet  Union 
then  or  is  the  gentleman  merely  criti- 
cizing the  policy  of  the  incumbent 
President  of  the  United  States  that 
has  been  supported  by  this  House  of 
Representative  which  has  got  a  major- 
ity of  the  gentleman's  party? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  sticking  to 
the  record  of  this  administration 
under  the  leadership  of  President 
Reagan. 

What  I  would  like  to  say  by  way  of 
reply— if  the  gentleman  will  allow 
me— to  the  comments  he  made,  and 
the  observations,  and  the  accusation 
that  I  am  deficient  in  my  knowledge  of 
history  is  by  replying  that  I  am  afraid 
the  gentleman  shows  what  lamentably 
is  misperception  and  therefore  the 
dangerous  ignorance  and  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  these  rela- 
tions between  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
United  States. 

What  the  gentleman  relates  to  is  one 
side  of  history.  He  does  not  want  to 
admit  our  contribution  to  the  arms 
race  and  the  reason  why  the  Russian 
leaders  felt  compelled  to  place  the  SS- 
20's.  The  gentleman  must  recognize 
that  we  first,  in  combination  with 
NATO  forces,  first  announced  under 
the  Carter  administration  what  has 
now  become  a  reality  for  the  first  time 
at  the  end  of  last  year  which  is  our  de- 
ployment of  the  Pershing  II  missile. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  So  the  gen- 
tleman is  stating  that  the  decision  to 
deploy  the  Pershing  II  and  the  cruise 
missiles  in  Western  Europe  was  not 
made  by  President  Ronald  Reagan,  it 
was  made  by  President  Jimmy  Carter. 
And  President  Ronald  Reagan  was 
merely  executing  a  decision  made  by 
his  predecessor. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  No;  the  gentleman 
is  trying  to  put  words  in  my  mouth 
and  he  knows  better. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  our  deci- 
sion, or  NATO  decision,  to  build  up 
our  presence  in  a  way  that  threatened, 
and  has  traditionally  threatened,  and 
is  the  basic  reason  for  the  beginning  of 
the  cold  war,  Russia's  sense  of  securi- 
ty. After  all,  the  gentleman  wants  to 
overlook  that  Soviet  Russia  was  invad- 
ed by  Gerrtany.  Soviet  Russia  lost  20 
million  of  its  citizens  to  that  invasion. 
And  to  this  day  lives  in  perpetual  fear 


of  Germany,  if  you  please.  We  are  the 
ones  that  have  rearmed  Germany.  We 
are  the  ones  that  have  placed  the  most 
dangerous  type  of  weapon,  from  the 
Soviet  perspective,  in  middle  Europe. 

D  1950 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Yes,  but 
the  Soviets  put  their  weapons  there 
first,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes,  but  wait  a 
while.  They  announced  what  you  just 
seemed  to  be  uttering  as  a  revelation, 
that  the  Russians  unilaterally  de- 
ployed SS-20"s.  Well,  of  coure.  it  is 
unilateral  because  it  is  Russia,  nobody 
else,  no  other  satellite  nation.  But  the 
reason  they  did  is  because  we  an- 
nounced our  intention  to  deploy  a  su- 
perior type  of  aggressive  weapon  first. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  see  no 
difference  between  the  aggressiveness 
of  SS-20  missiles  on  the  Soviet  side  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  aggressive- 
ness of  Pershing  II  and  cruise  missiles 
on  the  free  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Well,  or  course. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  The  fact  Is, 
President  Carter  asked  the  Soviets  not 
to  put  in  place  the  SS-20.  The  Soviets 
refused  President  Carter's  request. 
Then  a  number  of  the  Western  Euro- 
pean governments,  led  by  the  Socialist 
Chancellor  of  West  Germany  at  the 
time.  Helmut  Schmidt,  and  the  Social- 
ist Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  at 
the  time,  James  Callaghan,  figured 
that  in  order  to  maintain  a  strategic 
balance  against  the  SS-20,  they  would 
come  to  the  United  States  and  ask  the 
United  States  to  deploy  the  Pershing 
II  and  the  cruise  missiles  on  their  ter- 
ritory. And  that  was  approved  by  the 
previous  governments. 

Now,  I  think  what  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  the  people  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle  are  trying  to  do  is  exactly 
what  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in 
West  Germany  and  the  Labor  Party  in 
Great  Britain  are  trying  to  do,  and 
that  is  run  away  from  a  decision  to 
deploy  those  missiles  in  Western 
Europe  that  were  made  by  your  ad- 
ministration and  to  blame  it  on  the 
fellow  who  is  in  the  White  House. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  may 
very  well  laugh  at  that. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Well,  of  course,  I 
am  laughing. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  But  that  is 
the  way  the  thing  unfolded. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Do  you  know  why 
I  am  laughing? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Ronald 
Reagan  was  out  in  California  at  that 
point  in  time. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  not  laughing 
because  I  am  trying  to  ridicule  the 
gentleman.  I  am  laughing  because  I 
cannot  cry.  It  is  so  sad  to  hear  you 


repeat  this  misperception  and  distor- 
tion of  historical  sequence  of  events. 

I  am  not  going  to  stand  here  and 
accept  your  argument  predicated  on 
an  absolute  distortion  of  historical 
events.  The  gentleman  does  not  seem 
to  realize  that  if  England  and  West 
Germany  appear  to  have  accepted, 
that  is,  the  temporary  administrations 
in  power,  even  such  things  as  the 
cruise  missile— forget  about  the  Per- 
shing II— it  is  only  because  for  the 
first  time  we  have  allowed,  for  in- 
stance, the  German  finger  to  be  on  the 
trigger.  This  was  the  issue  since  1947. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield  again? 
Those  missiles  that  are  in  West  Ger- 
many are  under  control  of  the  United 
States.  So  the  German  finger  is  not  on 
the  trigger. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Maggie  Thatcher, 
the  Tory,  if  you  please— since  you  are 
making  such  pejorative  references  to 
labels— the  Tory  would  not  accept 
England's  having  our  cruise  missiles 
there  unless  they,  too,  had  the  finger 
on  the  trigger  and  had  coequal  deci- 
sionmaking power  on  the  actual  use  of 
that  missile. 

Now,  the  gentleman  wants  to  keep 
on  deluding  himself,  like  the  leaders  of 
our  country,  not  only  this  President, 
but  prior  Presidents,  and  you  insist  on 
distorting  what  I  even  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  outline.  You  stopped  me  at 
a  time  when  I  started  my  first  sen- 
tence, saying  that  this  President  has 
seemed  to  have  only  one  course  of  de- 
cisionmaking policy,  whether  it  is  the 
Middle  East,  whether  it  is  somewhere 
else,  whether  it  is  Latin  America,  but 
it  is  unilateral  intervention  and  the 
rattling  of  the  saber,  arms. 

Is  the  gentleman  going  to  tell  me 
that  Jimmy  Carter  is  to  blame  for  the 
massacre  of  the  marines  in  Lebanon? 

Is  the  gentleman  going  to  tell  me 
that  Jimmy  Carter  or  the  liberal 
Democrats  or  anybody  of  that  stripe 
are  responsible  for  the  most  massive 
military  presence  of  the  United  States 
in  the  New  World  in  the  history  of  the 
New  World? 

Now,  come  on.  Let  us  lay  off  of  that 
crap— I  mean  that  silliness. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  demand  that  the  gentleman's 
words  be  taken  down. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  withdraw  that 
word  and  say,  in  substitute  of  that 
word  "crap."  that  silliness,  that  ab- 
surdity. And  if  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me,  I  will  proceed,  because  I 
think  in  good  faith  I  yielded. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  withdraw  my  demand,  then. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yielded  in  good 
faith,  and  I  have  a  limit  to  having  an 
interruption  of  this  kind  in  order  to 
become  argumentative  in  a  sense  that 
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is  obviously  partisan  and  is  obviously 
biased  and  predicating  what  I  thought 
was  going  to  be  yielding  for  a  question, 
predicating  a  question  on  an  assump- 
tion that  is  historically  just  not  stand- 
ing up  to  the  truth.  And  I  was  accused 
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But  the  administration  does  not 
apt>ear  to  have  any  resolve  to  stop  the 
death  squads  in  El  Salvador,  nor  does 
it  seem  to  have  any  concern  about  the 
effects  of  militarizing  Honduras. 

Neither  does  it   listen  to  warnings 

nK,-.ii«   fViD  liUiaU'  mtzt    ttnr^   iinlilfpiv  Slir- 


the  mayor  had  announced  publicly 
what  he  was  going  to  do  anyway 
before  they  even  met  the  first  time.  So 
what  I  said  was  that  I  felt  that  this 
Commission,  like  most  Presidential 
commissions— I  mean,  all  President's 
tin  fVio  camp  thintr    Tf  the  President 
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to  distort  his  good  faith.  I  just  felt  and 
feel  a  little  upset  that  the  gentleman 
would  have  prefaced  his  remarks  in 
the  first  instance  by  saying  that  I  ig- 
nored history  when  I  feel  that  we  are 
the  ones.  Our  leadership  here  consist- 


generals.  It  was  not  by  a  Communist. 
It  was  not  by  foreigners  in  Germany. 
It  was  by  West  German  youth. 

We  ought  to  face  that.  A  German 
country  is  a  country  of  virile,  highly 
cultured  people.  So  they  did  horrible 


me  no  pleasure  to  be  critical.  I  do  not 
have  that  ambition.  I  do  not  wish  my 
worst  enemy  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency. But  I  say  that  when  a  man  or 
woman  gets  elected  President  and  I 
happen  to  be  an  official  here,  my  com- 
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is  obviously  partisan  and  is  obviously 
biased  and  predicating  what  I  thought 
was  going  to  be  yielding  for  a  question, 
predicating  a  question  on  an  assump- 
tion that  is  historically  just  not  stand- 
ing up  to  the  truth.  And  I  was  accused 
at  the  outset  of  not  being  aware  of  his- 
tory. 

So  I  say  that  it  is  that  in  Central 
America  we  have  an  armed  camp,  and 
the  armed  camp  is  not  overwhelmingly 
and  preponderantly  occupied  by  Rus- 
sian and  Cuban  military.  It  is  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  and  at  a  time  when  coun- 
tries there  cannot  even  feed  them- 
selves. In  the  poorest  country  in  all 
Central  America.  Honduras,  we  are 
not  training  there;  we  are  occupying. 
We  have  10,000  of  our  soldiers  there. 
The  poorest  country  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. We  are  not  there  at  the  invitation 
of  the  duly  elected  representatives  or 
the  assembly.  On  the  contrary.  Even 
the  conservative  newspaper  editorial- 
izes and  says  in  Spanish,  'Hemos  per- 
dido  todo.  incluyendo  el  honor."  which 
means.  "We  have  lost  everything,  in- 
cluding honor." 

And  why  can  we  occupy  that  way? 
Because  we  control  the  puppet  presi- 
dent, we  control  the  military  that  con- 
trol the  puppet  president.  And  I  am 
saying  to  you  that,  in  my  opinion,  that 
is  causing  great  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  myself  and  many  others. 

And  so  it  is  that  we  have  increased 
military  spending  generally  by  almost 
50  percent  in  the  space  of  3  short 
years. 

Sure.  President  Reagan  has  pro- 
claimed how  defenseless  Jimmy  Carter 
had  left  the  country,  but  I  recall  at 
the  time  that  both  sides  of  this  aisle 
were  acceding  to  Jimmy  Carter's  mili- 
tary requests,  which  at  that  time  were 
considered  to  be  an  upgrading  of  our 
military  capacity. 

And  so  it  is  that  in  Lebanon  we  have 
a  military  force  that  is  too  weak  to 
make  a  difference,  too  powerful  a 
target  for  the  enemies  to  ignore,  and 
too  much  a  political  symbol  for  the 
President  to  be  willing  to  withdraw. 

For  all  the  new  armaments  and  all 
the  spending,  no  one  can  say  that 
anyone  feels  safer.  Far  from  it.  Nor  for 
all  of  the  bellicose  talk.  And  we  say 
that  the  frontiers  of  freedom  have 
been  extended,  yet  the  central  thrust 
of  our  policy  remains  to  buy  and  build 
more  arms  and  to  cut  back  on  our 
commitment  to  helping  other  humans 
meet  their  most  urgent  elemental 
needs  for  survival. 

In  Central  America  the  much-her- 
alded bipartisan  commission  has  made 
its  report,  and  it  finds  what  everyone 
expected:  The  United  States  must  do 
more  if  it  aims  to  alter  the  course  of 
events. 

But  the  report  also  contains  an  im- 
portant caveat,  that  the  United  States 
must  also  pay  some  genuine  attention 
to  human  rights,  human  yearnings, 
elemental  needs. 


But  the  administration  does  not 
apt>ear  to  have  any  resolve  to  stop  the 
death  squads  in  El  Salvador,  nor  does 
it  seem  to  have  any  concern  about  the 
effects  of  militarizing  Honduras. 

Neither  does  it  listen  to  warnings 
about  the  likely  cost  and  unlikely  suc- 
cess of  a  continued  clandestine  war 
against  Nicaragua,  where  we  have  an 
Ambassador,  which  means  that  to  the 
world  we  are  saying  Nicaragua  is  a 
country  at  peace  and  on  friendly  rela- 
tions with  us.  But,  in  reality,  every 
week  our  CIA  sends  in  agents  with  ex- 
plosives marked  for  U.S.  Army  use 
only,  trying  to  blow  up  their  buildings, 
their  docks,  their  refineries,  and  assas- 
sinate their  leaders. 

Why?  Because  the  President  is  com- 
mitted to  war  against  the  Sandinista 
regime.  But  hypocritically.  And  we  are 
not  fooling  the  world.  World  opinion, 
even  to  the  immediate  north,  in 
Canada,  is  strongly  against  us  and 
these  policies.  But  the  main  thing  is 
that  they  are  so  antagonistic  to  what 
American  people  are  all  about. 

Having  refused  to  examine  the  real 
causes  of  unrest  in  Central  America, 
the  administration  is  opting  for  the 
age-old  solution  of  sending  in  arms. 

And  let  me  say,  by  way  of  parenthe- 
ses, that  the  first  time,  after  20  years 
of  service  in  this  Congress,  that  I 
spoke  out  on  Latin  America  was  on 
April  1,  1980,  and  the  President  was 
not  Ronald  Reagan,  it  was  Mr.  Jimmy 
Carter,  and  I  was  very  critical.  That 
was  April  1,  1980.  because,  in  all 
truth— and  historically  it  will  be  veri- 
fied—Mr. Carter's  policy  was  no  differ- 
ent from  what  this  administration  has 
ended  up  in  following,  except  that  this 
administration  has  raised  the  quan- 
tum exponentially. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Certainly.  In  good 
faith  I  yield. 
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Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard  the  gentleman 
be  criticial  of  a  good  portion  of  the 
Kissinger  Commission  report. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  have  not  finished 
that. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  am 
critical  of  a  good  portion  of  the  Kissin- 
ger Commission  report,  too.  because  I 
do  not  think  we  can  buy  peace  in  Latin 
America  and  I  do  not  think  we  can 
afford  the  price  tag  that  has  been  put 
on  the  Kissinger  Commission's  foreign 
aid  package. 

Now  I  do  note  that  the  gentleman's 
mayor,  who  is  a  member  of  that  Com- 
mission, signed  on  at  least  the  sub- 
stance of  that  report.  Is  the  gentleman 
taking  issue  with  him  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  In  November,  after 
we  recessed.  I  was  back  home  and  I 
went  further  and  anticipated,  because 


the  mayor  had  announced  publicly 
what  he  was  going  to  do  anyway 
before  they  even  met  the  first  time.  So 
what  I  said  was  that  I  felt  that  this 
Commission,  like  most  Presidential 
commissions— I  mean,  all  President's 
do  the  same  thing.  If  the  President 
had  wanted  advice,  he  would  not  have 
simultaneously  announced  the  great- 
est massive  deployment  of  military  in 
that  region. 

The  same  day  that  he  announced 
that,  he  announced  the  formation  of 
this  Commission.  What  I  said  was  in 
answer  to  a  reporter's  question:  That 
if  I  had  been  asked  and  had  accepted 
in  the  ignorance  that  the  President 
had  taken  that  action.  I  would  have 
resigned  the  next  day  by  telling  the 
President  that  I  do  not  see  how  he 
could  have  acted  in  good  faith  if  the 
President  had  taken  an  irreversible  de- 
cision, no  matter  what  advice  would  be 
given  him,  if  we  continued  on  that 
Commission. 

So  the  press  then  asked  me  what  I 
was  calling  him.  I  said.  "Well,  here  in 
San  Antonio,  you  do  not  seem  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  also  on  that  Com- 
mission"— and  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  listen  to  this— 'also  on  that  Com- 
mission is  Mr.  Jim  Wright,  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  and  so  is  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
has  jurisdiction,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  so  is 
the  former  Democratic  National 
Chairman,  Mr.  Strauss,  and  so  is  our 
Texas  U.S.  Senator,  Mr.  Bentsen." 

I  said  that  to  me  they  were  all  pat- 
sies, witting  or  unwitting,  of  the  Presi- 
dent's politics.  So  in  answer  to  your 
question,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  our  illustrious  mayor  has  been  on 
that  Commission.  I  am  also  aware  of 
the  fact  of  these  other  things  that  I 
think  the  gentleman  ought  to  know 
because  he  obviously  was  asking  me 
that  to  try  to— I  hope  not— think  I 
would  be  on  a  spot. 

Let  me  tell  the  gentleman  that  if  I 
have  reason  to.  and  as  I  did  in  my  dis- 
trict, not  here  on  the  House  floor, 
about  November  20,  and  it  involves  a 
President  or  my  own  family  or  a  Gov- 
ernor or  a  local  official.  I  will  speak 
out  because  I  think  that  is  what  we 
are  supposed  to  do.  and  the  people 
have  given  me  that  freedom.  So  I  feel 
that  is  the  way  they  can  judge.  If  I  am 
in  the  wrong,  they  can  do  something 
about  it  if  I  do  not  change.  And  if  I  am 
right,  then  I  guess  that  is  what  they 
feel  legitimizes  my  being  in  this  office. 
So  I  guess  I  would  be  sensitive,  too.  I 
know  I  was  when  I  had  a  good  friend 
like  John  Kennedy  as  President.  I  felt 
criticism  of  him.  you  know,  but  I  also 
had  occasion  to  criticize  him  the  first 
year  I  was  here.  I  had  reason  to  vote 
other  than  the  way  the  liaison 
thought  I  should  have  voted,  on 
GATT,  for  instance. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  that  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  I  am  not  trying 


to  distort  his  good  faith.  I  just  felt  and 
feel  a  little  upset  that  the  gentleman 
would  have  prefaced  his  remarks  in 
the  first  instance  by  saying  that  I  ig- 
nored history  when  I  feel  that  we  are 
the  ones.  Our  leadership  here  consist- 
ently has  failed  to  realize  the  history 
of  middle  Europe.  It  hurts  me  to  see 
that.  When  we  see  the  misperceptions 
that  I  see,  we  have  ended  up  in  giving 
the  Communists  credit  for  what 
should  not  be  their  credit  and  which 
they  bask  in. 

We  have  made  Fidel  Castro.  We 
have.  Two  and  a  half  or  3  months  ago 
the  Argentina  Generals  were  in 
Havana  toasting  Fidel  Castro.  That 
wEis  impossible  to  dream  just  a  year 
and  a  half  or  2  years  ago. 

But  what  I  am  saying  is:  Does  that 
mean  that  Castro  was  so  good  a  diplo- 
mat and  a  leader  that  he  could  turn 
around  these  sworn  enemies,  these 
military  Argentines?  No.  We  did  it  be- 
cause the  first  troops  we  got  into  Hon- 
duras, with  the  intention  of  destabiliz- 
ing—that is  the  word  they  used— the 
Sandinistas  were  the  military.  General 
Haig  persuaded  the  Argentine  military 
to  help  us,  and  then  when  the  Falk- 
lands  broke  out,  the  Argentines  ex- 
pected, I  guess  for  that  reason,  that 
we  would  be  on  their  side  and  we  were 
not,  so  that  is  when  they  changed. 

So  the  whole  course  has  changed, 
but  the  perceptions  of  our  leaders 
have  not.  I  think  it  is  a  sad  mistake.  In 
Europe  I  see  that  the  big,  big  issue  is 
the  reunification  of  Germany.  That  is 
really  the  issue.  We  do  not  hear  it  dis- 
cussed. $256  billion  is  the  estimated 
new  budget  for  defense.  We  call  it  de- 
fense. I  think  it  is  a  war  budget.  All 
right,  half  of  that.  And  when  I  asked 
that  question  on  the  floor,  it  could  not 
be  answered.  It  has  not  been  answered 
yet.  I  asked  how  much  of  this  is  for 
the  defense  of  Europe?  Nobody  could 
tell  me,  even  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  But  I  figured  out  that  it 
was  at  least  half.  They  said  that  is  cor- 
rect. The  ranking  minority  leader  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  the 
military,  and  the  chairman,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO.  But  they  said  all  of  these  ele- 
ments are  so  disparate  in  the  budget 
that  they  do  not  know.  I  figured  half 
or  better.  That  means  at  least  $125  bil- 
lion predicated  on  our  concept  of  a 
Europe  of  1947.  It  is  not.  The  genera- 
tions coming,  for  instance,  on  the 
threshold  of  power  in  Germany,  do 
you  think  they  look  upon  our  troops 
as  defense  or  occupation?  We  have 
changed  the  designation  from  occupa- 
tion to  defense,  but  these  young  gen- 
erations that  do  not  know  anything 
about  World  War  II  do  not  look  at  it 
that  way. 

Should  we  confront  the  reality,  as 
disturbing  as  it  may  be  to  us,  or  should 
we  continue  in  our  cocoon  of  misper- 
ception  dangerously?  We  have  had 
bombs  thrown  at  our  bases.  We  have 
had  blood  thrown  in  the  faces  of  our 


generals.  It  was  not  by  a  Communist. 
It  was  not  by  foreigners  in  Germany. 
It  was  by  West  German  youth. 

We  ought  to  face  that.  A  German 
country  is  a  country  of  virile,  highly 
cultured  people.  So  they  did  horrible 
things  and  we  went  through  a  horrible 
war.  but  how  long  can  we  continue  to 
have  a  dismembered  nation.  The  un- 
willingness or  inability  of  these  former 
allies  to  get  together  on  that  decision 
is  the  basic  cause  for  what  now  is 
threatening  the  whole  world's  peace 
and  stability. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  is  still  the 
issue,  and  it  is  still  very  present  in  the 
German  mind,  and  rightfully  so,  be- 
cause we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the 
war  is  over  with,  that  we  have  a  histor- 
ical reference  point  of  a  united  Ger- 
many, and  they  are  not,  so  they  are 
naturally  playing  one  on  the  other, 
but  with  the  main,  paramount  dream 
of  reunification.  Reunification  filters 
through  the  whole  process  in  Germa- 
ny if  anybody  goes  there  and  tries  to 
find  out. 

The  same  thing  with  the  Poles.  We 
can  talk  all  we  want  to  about  the 
recent  disturbances  in  Poland  and  all. 
but  even  now  I  will  guarantee  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  Poles  are  far  more 
scared  of  the  Germans  than  they  are 
of  the  Russians.  They  may  not  like 
the  Russians;  they  do  not  like  anybody 
who  is  occupying  or  has  such  an  im- 
posed influence.  They  did  not  like  it 
when  the  Swiss  occupied  Poland. 
Poland  has  been  occupied  from  the 
Swiss  to  the  Russians,  but  the  fact  is 
that  the  history  of  that  region  is  ig- 
nored here,  and  the  fact  is  that  right 
now  the  elemental,  main  preponderant 
public  opinion  in  Poland  would  reflect 
fear  even  to  this  day  of  Germany,  par- 
ticularly with  their  finger  on  the 
bomb. 

This  is  what  we  have  done.  We  had 
to  agree  for  the  first  time  that  they 
would  have  coequal  decisionmaking 
powers. 
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Now,  all  I  am  saying  is  that  in  this 
other  area  the  administration  seems 
from  the  outset  to  have  opted,  as  in 
the  case  of  El  Salvador,  like  the  previ- 
ous administration,  for  unilateral 
action.  I  was  sisking  and  pleading  in 
April  1980  with  the  President— and  I 
could  not  find  any  more  access  then 
than  I  could  now— to  please  act,  that 
our  leverage  was  eroding,  and  that  we 
still  have  leverage  with  a  collective 
body  known  as  OAS.  And  I  felt  that  90 
days  after  April,  and  history  will.  I 
think,  show  that  I  was  correct. 

Now,  that  was  not  Ronald  Reagan, 
and  1  was  just  as  critical,  except  that 
the  peopln  who  were  sensitive  to  that 
then  did  not  think  it  was  worthy  of 
any  attention,  so  I  was  not  rebutted. 

What  I  want  to  say  is  that  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentlemen's  feelings  and  his 
loyalty  toward  the  President.  It  gives 


me  no  pleasure  to  be  critical.  I  do  not 
have  that  ambition.  I  do  not  wish  my 
worst  enemy  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency. But  I  say  that  when  a  man  or 
woman  gets  elected  President  and  I 
happen  to  be  an  official  here,  my  com- 
mitment is  to  try  to  be  as  helpful  as  I 
can  but  never,  never  to  yield  on  the 
basic  constitutional  equality,  separate- 
ness,  and  independence  of  being  one 
four  hundred  thirty-fifth  of  that  inde- 
pendence. 

So  I  will  be  critical,  and  I  have.  The 
record  will  show  that  I  was  critical 
with  Lyndon  Johnson.  But  I  under- 
stand. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  I  am  not 
trying  to  make  a  partisan  issue  here.  I 
am  just  stating  my  assessment  of  the 
policy  under  this  administration  as  it 
is.  Now,  if  the  facts  show  me  wrong,  I 
stand  to  be  rebutted  and  corrected  on 
the  historical  facts.  It  is  as  if  we  had 
lost  the  power,  as  the  poet  Burns  once 
wrote,  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us. 

I  doubt  that  any  one  of  us,  if  we 
were  personally  aware  of  the  arbitrary 
nature  of  too  many  governments  in 
Central  America  and  if  we  had  been 
exposed  to  the  economic  injustice  and 
exploitation  of  too  many  countries 
there,  would  do  anything  other  than 
rebel.  Indeed,  if  we  even  were  true  to 
our  own  ideals,  we  would  proclaim  the 
message  of  freedom,  not  hide  behind 
the  guns  of  repression.  We  would 
oppose  oligarchs  and  pirates.  We 
would  seek  to  dismantle  ineffective, 
exploitive  systems  of  land  and  capital 
ownership.  We  would  encourage 
human  and  economic  freedom.  But 
our  policy  denies  our  own  best  ideals, 
our  own  revolutionary  principles,  all  in 
the  name  of  restoring  an  illusory  sta- 
bility. 

We  seem  unable  to  learn  that  stabili- 
ty is  a  thing  by  governments  that  best 
serves  our  own  people.  Stability  is  a 
product  of  justice  and  human  hope. 

We  will  never,  never  bomb  commu- 
nism out  of  existence.  The  only  way  is 
social  justice.  It  is  because  of  injustice 
and  the  lack  of  human  hope  that 
there  is  rebellion  in  El  Salvador.  It 
was  because  of  generations  of  corrup- 
tion and  repression  that  there  was  rev- 
olution in  Nicaragua.  That  revolution 
did  not  and  may  never,  never  go  our 
way.  But  why?  Because  we  played  the 
easy  game  of  opting  for  1  more  year  of 
stability  with  Somoza,  year  after  year, 
until  his  regime  collapsed  of  its  own 
rottenness. 

Is  that  the  lesson  we  are  going  to 
fail  to  learn  elewhere?  How  long  can 
we  play  cozy  games  with  right  wing 
killers  in  El  Savador.  and  still  hope 
that' the  people  of  that  country  will 
look  to  us  for  their  hope  of  freedom 
and  progress?  How  many  times  will  we 
find  ourselves  standing  against  the 
same  human  yearnings  that  we  our- 
selves feel,   that  our  country  stands 
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for.  the  principles  upon  which  we 
insist  for  ourselves?  For  generations 
we  have  by  turns  ignored  Central 
America,  winked  at  the  ruthless  ex- 
ploitation of  its  tiny  land,  and  ignored 
the  crushing  burdens  of  poverty  and 
ODore.viion    there.    We   can    no   loneer 


•notwithstanding    the    fact    that   the    my  colleagues.  I  make  my  letter  to  the 


conditions   upon   which   the   security 
of— the   Marines— were   based   contin- 


SpesJier  a  part  of  the  Record: 

December  13.  1983. 


ued  to  deteriorated  •  •  •"  and  further    Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 


that  the  whole  sorry  business  prob- 
ably took  place  without  any  real  un- 
derstanding of  the  erowing  danger  to 


The   Speaker   of  the    House.    The    Capitol 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear    Mr.    Speaker:    Though    I    did    not 
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gained  from  hanging  onto  the  bunkers 
of  the  Beirut  airport. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of 
arms  control.  No  rational  human  being 
could  say  that  the  number  and  power 
of  nuclear  arms  in  the  world  has  made 
the  world  any  safer.  Nor  could  any  fair 

nnnlvst    snv   that    nnvthinff  wnj!   painpH 


listening  in  or  recording  of  telephone 
conversations  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Specifically,  it  prohibits  such 
practices  by  Federal  officials  without 
the  consent  of  all  parties.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions provided  are  for  the  purposes 
of,  first,  law  enforcement;  second, 
rniint.printpllie'pncp:        third.        nubile 


CBO  estimates  of  budget  authority,  outlays, 
and  revenues  based  on  all  completed  action 
on  spending  and  revenue  measures  as  of  the 
convening  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  98th 
Congress. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

James  R.  Jones, 
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for.  the  principles  upon  which  we 
insist  for  ourselves?  For  generations 
we  have  by  turns  ignored  Central 
America,  winked  at  the  ruthless  ex- 
ploitation of  its  tiny  land,  and  ignored 
the  crushing  burdens  of  poverty  and 
oppression  there.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  do  that.  And  yet  our  policy 
today  is  simply  more  of  the  same  old 
recipe:  arms  and  oppression  today  for 
a  few  months  of  stability  down  the 
road,  and  never  mind  that  the  day  will 
come  when  rebellion  will  no  longer  be 
unthinkable.  If  Nicaragua  is  to  be  an 
object  lesson,  it  ought  to  be  not  the 
lesson  of  how  the  evil  empire  expands, 
but  how  the  seeds  of  destruction  were 
sown  by  ourselves,  in  the  form  of 
Somoza  and  his  family.  What  we 
should  have  learned  is  that  the  United 
States,  if  it  wants  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua  or 
any  place  else,  must  learn  to  stand 
with  those  people,  not  against  them. 
We  have  to  stand  with  the  human 
yearning  for  freedom  and  a  decent 
chance  in  life,  and  not  blindly  de- 
nounce those  yearnings  as  Marxist  in- 
spired. 

Surely,  we  should  have  the  faith  to 
support  the  most  potent  revolutionary 
idea  of  all  time— the  American  idea  of 
a  responsible  government,  of  a  govern- 
ment that  is  accountable  to  its  people, 
of  a  government  that  provides  real  jus- 
tice, and  of  a  system  that  aims  at  the 
liberation  of  human  potential.  If  our 
ideal  is  an  economy  that  offers  compe- 
tition, why  should  we  not  understand 
poeople  who  complain  against  the 
yo^ie  of  a  country  whose  land  is  mo- 
nopolized by  a  few?  If  we  believe  that 
education  is  the  right  of  every  citizen, 
why  should  we  not  understand  and  ap- 
plaud when  people  insist  on  a  govern- 
ment that  provides  a  chance  at  school? 
If  we  believe  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
free  press,  why  do  we  not  oppose  cen- 
sorship? If  we  but  accept  the  power  of 
our  own  ideas,  we  would  not  be  so 
afraid  of  the  rebellions  made  by 
people  whose  whole  motivation  is  a 
desire  for  access  to  those  same  princi- 
ples, that  same  opportunity  for  free- 
dom and  progress. 

But  sadly,  the  policy  in  Central 
America  is  simply  for  more  arms  and 
less  justice.  It  is  a  policy  that  can  very 
well  lead  to  a  real  war.  a  war  in  which 
our  children  would  be  sent  for  need- 
less sacrifice— in  fact,  a  war  that  is 
against  our  own  ideals.  Did  not  we 
learn  that  much  in  Vietnam? 

In  Lebanon,  we  have  the  sad  specta- 
cle of  a  military  commitment  that  con- 
tinues, despite  the  clear  and  ominous 
warning  of  the  administration's  own 
commission  on  the  Beirut  bombing 
that:  "The  National  Security  Council 
undertake  a  reevaluation  of  alterna- 
tive means  of  achieving  U.S.  objectives 
in  Lebanon."  Indeed,  the  Commission 
clearly  confirms  that  the  commitment 
of  the  Marines  to  Lebanon  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  their  role  there  took  place 


"notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  security 
of— the  Marines— were  based  contin- 
ued to  deteriorated  •  *  •"  and  further 
that  the  whole  sorry  business  prob- 
ably took  place  without  any  real  un- 
derstanding of  the  growing  danger  to 
our  forces. 

And  yet  even  though  the  mission  in 
Lebanon  is  clearly  a  failure,  even 
though  the  threat  of  attack  is  con- 
stant and  growing,  and  even  though 
241  men  were  killed  in  that  one  fateful 
bombing— and  others  in  other  inci- 
dents both  before  and  since— there  is 
not  even  a  gesture  toward  reconsider- 
ing the  whole  venture.  The  forces 
stay,  exposed  and  without  a  hope  of 
influencing  any  event.  Their  only  mis- 
sion, tragically,  is  simply  to  stay  alive. 
There  is  no  conceivable  way  that 
troops  could  be  any  more  uselessly  em- 
ployed than  in  such  a  mission— a  mis- 
sion to  stay  alive:  a  mission  that  denies 
them  any  real  military  role,  in  a  cli- 
mate where  the  only  politics  is  the  an- 
cient politics  of  religious  and  fratrici- 
dal conflict.  It  is  a  place,  in  the  words 
of  the  administrations  commission  on 
the  Beirut  disaster,  where  "There  is 
no  sense  of  national  identity  that 
unites  all  Lebanese  or  even  a  majority 
of  its  citizenry."  It  is,  again  in  the 
words  of  that  report,  a  place  "beset 
with  virtually  every  unresolved  prob- 
lem of  the  Middle  East."  It  is  a  place 
where  anarchy  rules,  and  where  there 
has  been  no  genuine  progress  toward 
any  of  the  objectives  that  our  Govern- 
ment seeks.  Yet  the  marines  stay, 
unable  to  move,  unable  to  do  anything 
except  struggle  to  stay  alive,  kept 
there  by  a  government  that  is  unwill- 
ing to  recognize  the  enormity  of  its 
mistake. 

There  is  no  realistic  thing  to  do  in 
Lebanon  other  than  to  get  out.  It  has 
been  clear  since  the  bombing  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Beirut  on  April  18. 
1983,  that  Americans  had  become  tar- 
gets for  attack,  no  longer  seen  as 
peacekeepers.  But  the  policy  did  not 
change  then,  nor  after  the  first  ma- 
rines were  killed,  nor  has  it  changed 
since  the  bombing  of  the  Marine  head- 
quarters building  and  all  the  loss  of 
life  in  that  disaster.  If  the  conditions 
precedent  to  a  given  policy  are  no 
longer  valid,  then  the  policy  may  not 
be  valid.  And  clearly,  the  conditions  in 
Lebanon  are  different  today.  They  are 
so  different  that  the  Marines  have 
only  one  occupation,  and  that  is  self- 
protection.  Such  is  not  the  condition 
of  success.  Such  is  not  the  sign  that 
the  policy  is  working  or  that  it  is  any 
longer  valid.  I  have  called  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Marines  from  Lebanon 
since  last  spring,  have  done  so  repeat- 
edly before  and  after  the  loss,  the 
needless  loss  of  so  many  lives.  And 
during  the  period  between  sessions  of 
this  Congress.  I  asked  the  Speaker  to 
reconvene  the  House  to  reconsider  the 
question  of  Lebanon,  as  did  many  of 


my  colleagues.  I  make  my  letter  to  the 
Speaker  a  part  of  the  Record: 

December  13.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
The   Speaker   of  the    House.    The   Capitol, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Though  I  did  not 
agree  and  did  not  vote  for.  the  fact  never- 
theless is  that  the  Congress  did  approve  last 
September  Senate  Joint  Resolution  159 
with  regard  to  the  critical  issue  of  Lebanon. 

I  felt— and  continue  to  so  feel— that  the 
debate,  instead  of  addressing  itself  to  the 
War  Powers  Limitation  Act.  degenerated 
into  a  loyalty  test  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief  and  ended  up  a  sort  of  Second  Bay  of 
Tonkin  Resolution,  festooned  and  adorned 
with  vague  promises  and  commitments  by 
the  Commander  in  Chief— and  repudiated 
on  the  day  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  now  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  must 
agree,  the  situation  in  Lebanon  has  changed 
radically,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  United 
States  commitment.  More  than  240  Marines 
have  died  unnecessarily,  with  no  clear  indi- 
cation from  their  Commander  in  Chief  as  to 
Just  what  the  nature  of  their  mission  was. 

The  President  still  refuses  to  tell  Congress 
or  the  American  people  in  clear  and  coher- 
ent way  what  that  mission  is.  The  Marines 
are  still  in  the  shadow  of  death  or  serious 
bodily  harm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  no  longer  can 
escape  the  responsibility— with  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief— for  the  lives  of  these 
brave  Americans. 

Their  blood.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  on  Con- 
gress' hands,  as  that  spilled  already  stains 
the  Commander  in  Chief's. 

At  the  present  time,  the  specter  of  a  deep- 
ening and  irrevocable  commitment  moves 
closer  to  reality. 

Must  we  wait  until  more  Americans  die. 
some  of  our  ships  are  sunk,  our  airplanes 
shot  down?  By  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  congres- 
sional action  will  be  moot. 

Our  Commander  in  Chief  struts  with  a 
nuclear  chip  on  his  shoulder  daring  the 
bully  boys  of  the  world  to  knock  it  off. 

It's  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  restrain  him  to 
the  Constitution. 

I  urge  the  summoning  and  reconvening  of 
the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  Speaker  and  the  House  leader- 
ship as  a  whole  have  since  then  ex- 
pressed impatience  with  the  situation 
in  Lebanon.  But  that  has  not  produced 
any  changes.  We  are  left  with  only  one 
alternative,  and  that  is  to  recognize 
what  we  failed  to  recognize  last  year: 
that  the  mission  in  Lebanon  is  a  fail- 
ure and  creates  a  needless  risk  to  lives, 
and  it  is  time  to  get  out.  Congress  can 
do  more  than  wring  its  hands  on  this 
matter;  it  can  do  more  than  express 
impatience:  it  can  recognize  the  facts 
and  cancel  the  resolution  that  empow- 
ers the  President  to  keep  the  troops  in 
Lebanon.  We  should  do  that  forth- 
with. Surely,  if  anyone  has  any  ques- 
tion about  it,  the  administration's  own 
evaluations  show  that  it  is  long  since 
past  time  to  try  another  policy,  to  get 
the  troops  out,  and  to  quit  pretending 
that   there  is  anything  useful  to  be 


gained  from  hanging  onto  the  bunkers 
of  the  Beirut  airport. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of 
arms  control.  No  rational  human  being 
could  say  that  the  number  and  power 
of  nuclear  arms  in  the  world  has  made 
the  world  any  safer.  Nor  could  any  fair 
analyst  say  that  anything  was  gained 
by  the  torpedoing  of  the  SALT  II 
agreement  and  subsequent  refusal  to 
negotiate  for  18  months.  All  that  this 
brought  was  another  round  of  an  in- 
credibly costly  and  incalculably  dan- 
gerous arms  race.  And  it  has  brought  a 
Russian  unwillingness  to  negotiate.  I 
do  not  think  any  one  of  us,  being  re- 
sponsible and  knowledgeable,  would 
advocate  simple,  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. Yet  who  among  us  could  say 
that  present  policies  have  made 
anyone  feel  more  secure?  Who  among 
us  could  say  that  we  have  seen  success 
in  arms  control?  Who  among  us  could 
say  that  we  have  bought  progress  or 
even  the  promise  of  it?  Who  among  us 
would  deny  that  there  is  nothing  more 
urgent  than  to  seek  a  way  out  of  the 
morass?  It  is  time  for  a  good-faith  call 
to  negotiation.  It  is  time  for  a  national 
consensus  on  arms  control— for  this  is 
a  question  above  any  partisan  politics. 
The  business  of  actual  solution  to  our 
dilemma,  of  course,  depends  on  the 
arithmetic  of  Armageddon— but  it  also 
depends  on  an  ability  to  establish 
some  common  ground  for  negotiation. 
If  common  survival  is  not  a  sufficient 
ground.  I  do  not  know  what  is.  And  I 
urge  the  leadership  of  the  House  to 
insist  on  good-faith  negotiations— not 
as  a  party  issue,  not  as  a  political  ploy, 
nor  as  a  campaign  strategy— but  as  a 
matter  in  the  human  interest,  and  in 
the  interest  of  survival  itself. 

We  have  in  these  past  3  years  ap- 
proached all  crises  with  the  attitude 
that  if  we  have  enough  sticks,  or  build 
bigger  sticks,  or  sell  enough  sticks,  all 
the  problems  will  go  away.  It  has  not 
happened.  Arms  are  not  in  and  of 
themselves  a  solution  to  anything.  It  is 
time  to  move  away  from  an  endless 
commitment  to  force  or  the  threat  of 
it;  such  a  policy  has  not  helped,  and  in 
fact  has  made  conditions  worse.  It  is 
time  to  rethink  and  time  to  put  our 
energies  to  more  productive  use,  for 
our  country's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
peace  itself.  The  question  is  war  or 
peace:  the  answer  is  in  good  part  de- 
pendent on  our  own  actions. 


listening  in  or  recording  of  telephone 
conversations  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Specifically,  it  prohibits  such 
practices  by  Federal  officials  without 
the  consent  of  all  parties.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions provided  are  for  the  purposes 
of,  first,  law  enforcement;  second, 
counterintelligence;  third,  public 
safety;  fourth,  service  monitoring;  or, 
fifth,  assisting  handicapped  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  policies  and  procedures  estab- 
lished by  this  legislation  are  similar  to 
the  requirements  of  existing  Federal 
regulations  which  have  been  issued  by 
the  General  Services  Administration 
(GSA).  Unlike  the  GSA  regulations, 
this  bill  contains  enforcement  provi- 
sions to  insure  that  Federal  officials 
do  not  resort  to  the  abusive  practice  of 
secretly  recording  private  conversa- 
tions. 

First,  it  establishes  that  any  record- 
ing of  telephone  conversations  would 
fall  under  the  provisions  of  the  Priva- 
cy Act  of  1974— Public  Law  93-579.  As 
such,  any  improper  disclosure  of  these 
recordings  would  be  subject  to  crimi- 
nal penalties.  Second,  it  makes  each 
recorded  conversation  a  Federal  record 
and  any  Federal  official  who  unlawful- 
ly alters  or  destroys  these  records 
would  be  subject  to  dismissal  as  well  as 
criminal  penalties. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  legislation 
is  needed.  Most  Federal  employees 
conduct  Government  business  in  a 
professional  and  ethical  manner.  How- 
ever, there  are  always  a  few  who  will 
ignore  any  rule  that  does  not  carry 
with  it  a  strict  penalty.  This  bill 
should  get  their  attention.* 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILL  TO  RE- 
STRICT THE  LISTENING  IN  OR 
RECORDING      OF     TELEPHONE 
CONVERSATIONS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.   Brooks)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Federal  Telecom- 
munications Privacy  Act  of  1984.  This 
bill  will  severely  limit  the  practice  of 


CBO  estimates  of  budget  authority,  outlays, 
and  revenues  based  on  all  completed  action 
on  spending  and  revenue  measures  as  of  the 
convening  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  98th 
Congress. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jakes  R.  Jones, 

Chairman. 

Report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House 
or  Representatives  From  the  Committee 
ON  THE  Budget  on  the  Status  of  the 
Fiscal  Year  1984  Congressional  Budget 
Adopted  in  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 91 


REFLEaiNG  COWPLETED  ACTION  AS  Of  JAN.  23, 1984 

[In  iTuUinis  ol  dolUrs) 


FISCAL  YEAR  1984  SPENDING 
AND  REVENUE  LEVELS 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
section  311(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  I  am  submitting  to 
the  RECORD  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  ad- 
vising him  of  the  current  level  of 
spending  and  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Washington.  D.C,  January  23,  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker.     U.S.    House    of   Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker;  On  January  30,  1976. 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  outlined  the 
procedure  which  it  had  adopted  in  connec- 
tion with  its  responsibilities  under  Section 
311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  estimates  of  the  current  level  of 
revenues  and  spending. 

Pursuant  to  Committee  Rule  10.  I  am 
herewith  transmitting  the  status  report 
under  H.  Con.  Res.  91,  the  First  Concurrent 
Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year 
1984.  This  report  reflects  the  adjusted  reso- 
lution of  October  25,  1983.  and  the  current 
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BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  that  exceeds 
$3,079  million  for  fiscal  year  1984.  if  adopt- 
ed and  enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  91  to  be  exceeded. 

outlays 
Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  that  exceeds  $162 
million  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984.  if 
adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  outlays  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  91  to  be  exceeded. 

REVENUES 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  for  fiscal  year  1984,  if  adopted  and 
enacted,  would  cause  revenues  to  be  less 
than  the  appropriate  level  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  91. 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Washington.  D.C.  January  23,  1984. 
Hon.  James  R.  Jones. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
303(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act.  this  letter  and 
supporting  detail  provide  an  up-to-date  tab- 
ulation of  the  current  levels  of  new  budget 
authority,  estimated  outlays  and  estimated 
revenues  in  comparison  with  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  those  items  contained  in  the 
most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  1984  budget  (H.  Con.  Res.  91). 
This  report  for  fiscal  year  1984  is  tabulated 
as  of  the  convening  of  the  Second  Session  of 
the  98th  Congress  and  is  based  on  our  esti- 
mates of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and  rev- 
enues using  the  assumptions  and  estimates 
consistent  with  H.  Con.  Res.  91. 

This  report  summarizes  the  1984  current 
levels  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and  rev- 
enues as  the  98lh  Congress  begins  its  second 
session. 
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Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  Janu- 
ary 25. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  Janu- 
ary 25. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes.  January 
25. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  January 


Ms.  Kaptur. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Harrison  in  four  instances. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.  Harkin. 
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mental  health  services  block  grant,  pursu- 
ant to  PHSA,  section  1916(b)(6)  (95  Stat. 
549):  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

2468.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  a  semiannu- 
al report  on  activities  under  international 
narcotics  control   program  for  the  period 


Caribbean  Basin  countries  and  entities  as 
beneficiaries  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
duty-free  treatment,  pusuant  to  Public  Law 
98-67.  section  212(a)(1)(A)  (H.  Doc.  No.  98- 
159):  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2480.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting  activities  of 


H.R.  4619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 

H.R.  4620.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  recording 
of  conversation  made  on  the  Federal  tele- 
communications system,  and  for  other  pur- 
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Sincerely. 


Rudolph  G.  Pewweh. 

/)i  rector. 
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Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes.  Janu- 
ary 25. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes.  Janu- 
ary 25. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes.  January 
25. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes.  January 
25. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MiNETA)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rahall.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Ot«l 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re 
quest  of  Mr.  Sundquist)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SuNDQUisT)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  CouRTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HiLER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Campbell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Kasich. 

Mr.  RiNALOO. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  McKernan. 

Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MiNETA)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  SiKORSKI. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Valentine. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 

Mr.  KOLTER. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  Prank  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  D'Amours. 

Mr.  Markey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eckart. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Wheat. 

Mr.  Boucher. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Patterson. 


Ms.  Kaptur. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Harrison  in  four  instances. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.  Hahkin. 

Mr.  Savage. 

Mr.  Dingell. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.    GONZALEZ.    Mr.    Speaker. 


I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  14  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday.  January  25.  1984. 
at  3  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2460.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  review  of  the  Presi- 
dent's fourth  special  message  for  fiscal  year 
1984  (December  21.  1983)  which  proposed 
one  rescission  and  one  revision  of  a  previ- 
ously reported  deferral,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  93-344.  section  1014  <b)  and  (c):  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2461.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting his  review  of  the  proposed  rescissions 
and  deferrals  contained  in  the  message  from 
the  President  dated  December  14.  1983.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  93-344.  section  1014  (b) 
and  (c)  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-161);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2462.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-99.  'Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Hearing  Examiner  Temporary  Act  of 
1983. "  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198.  sec- 
tion 602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2463.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
DC.  5-100.  "Closing  of  2  Public  Alleys  in 
Square  192  Act  of  1983."  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  93-198.  section  602(c);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2464.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-101,  "District-WMATA  Land 
Conveyance  Act  of  1983. "  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  93-198.  section  602(0;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2465.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-98.  "Education  Commission  of 
the  States  Participation  Act  of  1983."  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  93-198.  section  602(c):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2466.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  5-97.  "Mayoral  Agent  for 
Service  of  Process  Fee  Increase  Act  of 
1983."  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-198.  section  602(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

2467.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  and 


mental  health  services  block  grant,  pursu- 
ant to  PHSA.  section  1916(b)(6)  (95  Stat. 
549);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

2468.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  a  semiannu- 
al report  on  activities  under  international 
narcotics  control  program  for  the  period 
April  1.  1983  through  September  30.  1983. 
pursuant  to  PAA,  section  481(b)(2)  (87  Stat. 
719);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2469.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  progress  toward  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  Cyprus  problem,  pursuant  to 
FAA.  section  620C(c)  (92  Stat.  739)  (H.  Doc. 
No.  98-160);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2470.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs.  Department  of  State,  transmitting  a 
report  advisii  g  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  determined  that  Iran  should  be  added 
to  the  list  of  countries  which  have  reijeated- 
ly  supported  acts  of  international  terrorism, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-72.  section  6(i) 
(94  Stat.  3138);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2471.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  reduction  of  Federal  paper- 
work for  the  period  1980  through  1983,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  96-511.  section  3505  and 
section  3514;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2472.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  a  report  of  a  new  system  of 
records,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2473.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmit- 
ting an  evaluation  of  the  system  of  internal 
accounting  and  administrative  control  in 
effect  during  1983.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2474.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Chrys- 
ler Corporation  Loan  Guarantee  Board, 
transmitting  the  boards  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  1983. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2475.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Council. 
U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting an  evaluation  of  the  system  of  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  control  in 
effect  during  the  year  ended  September  30. 
1983.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2476.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
professional  and  scientific  positions  estab- 
lished under  5  U.S.C.  3104  and  5  U.S.C. 
5371.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  3104(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2477.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gener- 
al, transmitting  a  comprehensive  statement 
on  its  current  and  planned  operations,  poli- 
cies, financial  expenditures  and  obligations, 
pursuant  to  39  U.S.C.  2401(g);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2478.  A  letter  from  the  Administator  of 
NASA,  transmitting  waivers  of  minimum 
funding  and  staffing  requirements  for  tech- 
nology transfer  from  Federal  laboratories, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-480.  section 
11(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

2479.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
notice  of  his  intention  to  designate  nine 


Caribbean  Basin  countries  and  entities  as 
beneficiaries  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
duty-free  treatment,  pusuant  to  Public  Law 
98-67,  section  212(a)(1)(A)  (H.  Doc.  No.  98- 
159);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2480.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting  activities  of 
the  Office  of  Alcohol  Fuels  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-294,  section 
218(c)(1);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2481.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  title  V  (enforcement)  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  for 

1982.  pursuant  to  I^iblic  Law  93-406.  section 
513(b);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 

2482.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  an  annual  report  for 
the  deployment  of  Federal  interim  storage, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  97-425.  section 
135(f):  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

2483.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion; transmitting  a  report  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Deep  Seabed  Hard  Mineral 
Resources  Act  covering  fiscal  years  1982  and 

1983.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-283.  section 
309;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 

of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 

Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 

proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular    Affairs.    Supplemental    report    on 

H.R.  2465  (Rept.  No.  98-99.  Pt  III).  Ordered 

to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
CoELHO,    Mr.    Hertel   of   Michigan, 
and  Mr.  Goodling): 
H.R.  4616.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982  to  re- 
quire States  to  use  at  least  8  percent  of 
their  highway  safety  apportionments  for  de- 
veloping and  implementing  comprehensive 
programs  concerning  the  use  of  child  re- 
straint systems  in  motor  vehicles,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  4617.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Debt 
Collection  Practices  Act  to  provide  that  any 
attorney  who  collects  debts  on  behalf  of  a 
client  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  4618.  A  bill  to  provide  for  24-hour 
voting  in  the  next  four  Federal  general  elec- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 


H.R.  4619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  4620.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  recording 
of  conversation  made  on  the  Federal  tele- 
communications system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 
Mr.    SuNDQUisT,    Mr.    Spence.    Mr. 
Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  and  Mr.  Hartnett): 
H.R.  4621.  A  bill  to  delay  for  2  years  the 
mandatory  coverage  of  employees  of  reli- 
gious organizations  under  social  security;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Frank): 

H.R.  4622.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 

for  fees  for  sewer  services;  to  the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
H.R.  4623.  A  bill  to  require  the  prompt 
withdrawal  from  Lebanon  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  participating  in  the  multina- 
tional peacekeeping  force;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi: 
H.R.  4624.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  to  the 
victims  of  the  1979  Pearl  River  flood;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and 
Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
H.R.  4625.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5010  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the 
time    for   submission    of   the    Comptroller 
General's  report  required  by  that  section;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EDGAR  (by  request): 
H.R.  4626.  A  bill  to  amend  section  612  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  out- 
patient dental  services  and  treatment  to  any 
veteran  who  has  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity rate  at  50  percent  or  more;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  4627.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
H.R.  4628.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Educational  Software  Corporation   to  pro- 
mote the  development  and  distribution  of 
high  quality,  interactive,  and  educationally 
useful   computer  software,   and   for   other 
purposes:   jointly,    to   the   Committees   on 
Education  and  Labor  and  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON: 
H.R.  4629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  Act  of  1973  with  respect  to 
the  budget  treatment  of  activities  financed 
by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank;  jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
H.R.  4630.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 
H.R.  4631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Mine   Safety   and   Health   Act   of    1977   to 
extend  the  coverage  of  that   act   to  sand, 
gravel,  and  stone  mines:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
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By  Mr.  PAUL: 
H.R.  4632.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  interest 
and  dividends  from  gross  income  earned  by 
individuals:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prov'de  certain  tax 
incentives  for  small  businesses:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Education  and  Lalx>r. 

H.R.  4634.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  expand  the  deduc- 
tion for  adoption  expenses:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RAHAIA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Applegate. 
Mr.  Miller  pf  Ohio.  Mr.  Kocovsek. 
Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Durbin. 
Mr.    McCloskey.    and    Mr.    Mollo- 

HAN>: 

H.R.  4635.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Coal  Export  Commission  with  the  goal  of 
expanding  the  U.S.  share  of  the  internation- 
al coal  market,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RINAIX)0: 
H.R.  4636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  extend  certain  treat- 
ment afforded  employees  in  the  communica- 
tions industry  who  transfer  between  various 
telephone  companies  affected  by  the  Janu- 
ary 1.  1984.  reorganization;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SISISKY: 
H.R.  4637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  t>e  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SWIFT; 
H.R.  4638.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in   the   Mount   Baker-Snoqualmie   National 
Forest.  Wash.,  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System;  jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TRAXLER: 
H.R.  4639.  A  bill  to  authorize  reduced 
postal  rates  during  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985  for  parcels  of  food,  medicine,  or  cloth- 
ing sent  to  Poland;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  4640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain 
emergency  transportation  of  individuals 
from  the  excise  tax  on  transportation  by 
air.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HILER  (for  himself.  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  HuTTO.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Swirr.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett. Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Boland. 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Younc  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  O  Brien.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Barnes, 
■  Mr.  WoRTLEY.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr. 
Sunia.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
McDade.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Biaggi. 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
Daniel.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Roe.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Mazzoli.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr. 
DeWine.  and  Mr.  Kindness): 


H.J.  Res.  445.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  ntonth  of  April  1984,  as  National  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Downey    of    New    York,    and    Mr. 
McDade): 
H.J.  Res  446.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
the  week  beginning  April  22,  1984,  "Nation- 
al Daiice  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WOLF: 
H.J.  Res.  447.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  January  1.  1984.  and 
ending  December  31.  1984.  as  the  "Year  of 
Excellence  in  Education";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE; 
H.  Con.  Res.   240.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the    President    should    initiate    discussions 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  president  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, and  all  of  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  to  effectuate  the  replacement  of 
the  multinational  force  in  Lebanon  with  a 
U.N.  peacekeeping  force:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOPKINS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  241.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  November  4. 
1984.  as  "National  Medical  Assistants  Week" 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Schneider,  and  Mr.  Geffords): 
H.  Con.  Res.  242.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  direct  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  to  introduce  a 
resolution  in  the  U.N.  Security  Council  to 
establish  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  to  re- 
place the  multinational  peacekeeping  force 
now  deployed   in   Beirut,   Lebanon;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.    Res.    393.    Resolution    directing    the 
House  Committee  on  Rules  to  undertake  an 
investigation  concerning  the  accuracy  and 
protection  of  the  Congressional  Record;  laid 
on  the  table 

By  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE: 
H.  Res.  394.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
eatablish  the  Committee  on  Internal  Securi- 
ty, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mrs.  Burton 
of  California,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Del- 
lums, Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  California,  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Marriott,      Mr.       Martinez,      Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard,   Mr.    Reid,    Mr.    Roybal,    Mr. 
Robert   F.   Smith,   Mr.   Stark,   Mr. 
Torres,    Mr.    Udall,   Mr.    Waxman, 
Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr. 
Dixon): 
H.  Res.  395.  Resolution  calling  upon  the 
television    and    radio    industry    and    other 
meml)ers  of  the  news  media  voluntarily  to 
refrain  from  projecting  Presidential  election 
results  or  making  predictions  in  Presidential 
elections  on  election  day  until  all  the  polls 
throughout  the  United  States  have  closed; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
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Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

310.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  relative  to 
S.  1366,  which  would  promote  judicial  au- 
tonomy in  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

311.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives,  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  relative 
to  the  citizenship  petition  of  Audun  Endes- 
tad;  tq  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII: 
Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi  introduced  a 
bill  (H.R.  4641)  for  the  relief  of  Daweera- 
tana  Rugsacum;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  421:  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  618:  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Young  of  Mis- 
souri. 

H.R.  881:  Mr.  Bates.  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  and 
Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.R.  1028:  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
NER.  Mr.  BoEHLERT,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  1176:  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Ackerman.  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  1285:  Mr.  Vandercriff.  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Mineta,  and  Mr.  Ortiz. 

H.R.  1419:  Mrs.  Johnson. 

H.R.  1531:  Mr.  Hayes. 

H.R.  1571:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.  1657:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1773:  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Lantos.  Ms.  Mikulski.  and  Mr. 
Annunzio. 

H.R.  1815:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Conte.  and  Mr.  Boland. 

H.R.  1841:  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.R.  1881:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Dreier  of 
California.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Kogov- 
SEK,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  MoLLOHAN^Mr.  Quil- 
LEN,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  THOMAslof  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  1959:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  DAmours.  Mr.  Lujan.  and  Mr. 
Kindness. 

H.R.  2097:  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Schaefer.  and 
Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  2105:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Badham.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Kostmayer,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Vandergriff, 
and  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.R.  2204:  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Dorgan,  Mr. 
Swift,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mrs. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr. 
Skelton. 

H.R.  2382:  Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  2403:  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Owens. 


H.R.  2489:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Gore.  Mr.  Savage,  and  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.R.  2624:  Mr.  Hays  and  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  2837:  Mr.  Barnard  and  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.R.  2847:  Mr.  Waxman  and  Mr.  Aspin. 

H.R.  2880:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California  and 
Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  2927:  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Kasich,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Traxler,  and  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.R.  3016:  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Harkin,  Ms. 
Mikulski,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr. 
Wolpe,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Swift,  and  Mr. 
Kindness. 

H.R.  3050:  Mr.  Darden  and  Mr.  Shelby. 

H.R.  3072:  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  3101:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  3150:  Mr.  Breaux. 

H.R.  3405:  Mr.  Ortiz. 

H.R.  3411:  Mr.  Roybal  and  Ms,  Oakar. 

H.R.  3457:  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.R.  3480:  Ms.  Fiedler. 

H.R.  3498:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  and  Mr. 
Hoyer. 

H.R.  3702:  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  3755:  Mr.  Rose. 

H.R.  3803;  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Britt,  Mr. 
Kildee.  Mr.  Hichtower.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York.  Mr.  DAmours.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Sundcsuist. 
Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.R.  3852:  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Good- 
ling. 

H.R.  3876:  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Glickman. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Quillen. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.  Seiberling,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Spratt. 
Mr.  Hefner,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ack- 
erman, Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Ottinger,  and  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  3937:  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  3990:  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Ms. 
Snowe,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Montana,  and  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.R.  4054:  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana.  Mr.  Vandergriff. 
Ms.  Kaptur.  and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton. 

H.R.  4055:  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana,  Mr.  Vandergriff, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton. 

H.R.  4078:  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Mineta,  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  4093:  Mr.  Wise,  Mrs.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Peighan,  Mr.  Scheuer  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Coyne, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley, and  Mr.  Berman. 

H.R.  4110:  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
Wolpe,  Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  4114:  Mr.  Matsui  and  Mr.  Vander 

H.R.  4164:  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey. 

H.R.  4212:  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Denny 
Smith,    Mr.    McCurdy,    Mr.    Rangel.    Mr. 


Quillen,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Cor- 
coran, Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Bryant.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Sil- 
jANDER,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Dorgan,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Coates,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Ratch- 
FORD,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Strat- 
TON,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr.  Be- 
REUTER.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Vandergriff.  and  Mr. 
Kostmayer. 

H.R.  4261:  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana,  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Boucher, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  4262:  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Cooper,  and 

Mr.  Gore. 

H.R.  4263:  Mr.  Sundquist  and  Mr.  Cooper. 

H.R.   4272:   Mr.   Fazio.   Mrs.   Boxer.   Mr. 

Mitchell,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana, 

Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mr.  Gibbons. 

H.R.   4273:   Mr.   Fazio,   Mrs.   Boxer,   Mr. 

Mitchell,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana, 

Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mr.  Gibbons. 

H.R.  4299:  Mr.  Ortiz. 

H.R.  4345:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Crockett,  and 
Mrs.  Boxer. 
H.R.  4368:  Mr.  Dorgan. 
H.R.  4375:  Mr.  Rangel. 
H.R.  4397:  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Recula.  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 
H.R.  4402:  Mr.  Slattery. 
H.R.  4405:  Mr.  Mrazek. 
H.R.  4440:  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
Conyers.   Mr.    Coyne,   Mr.    Dellums,    Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Horton,   Mr.   Kastenmeier,   Mr.   McHugh, 
Mr.   Penny,  Mr.   Rahali,   Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Mr.   Stark,   Mr.   Stokes,   Mr.   Vento,   Mr. 
Walgren,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.R.  4447:  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Torres.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Peighan.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Herman,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR,  Mr.  Conyers,  and  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  4558:  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Gonzalez.  Mr.  Kocovsek.  and  Mr.  Wilson. 
H.J.  Res.  73:  Mr.  Coyne  and  Mr.  Hutto. 
H.J.  Res.  121:  Mr.  Russo. 
H.J.  Res.  174:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Levitas,  and  Mr.  Clay. 

H.J.  Res.  272:  Mr.  Rose.  Mrs.  Schneider, 
Mr.  CouRTER,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Franklin. 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Lujan,  and 
Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  277:  Mr.  Matsui  and  Mr.  Gonza- 
lez. 

H.J.  Res.  309:  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  English, 
Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Shaw.  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Stratton,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Wal- 
gren. Mr.  Wyden.  and  Mrs.  Holt. 

H.J.  Res.  322:  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer. Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Lent,  and 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

H.J.  Res.  344:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Neal,  Ms.  Snowe,  and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.J.  Res.  373:  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Badham, 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Daniel,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 


Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Hoyer. 
Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier, Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  McCuLLUM,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Denny  Smith, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Swift, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
ToRRicELLi,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Wyden.  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri. 

H.J.  Res.  388:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  For- 
sythe, Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Traxler, 
Mr.  Applecate,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
McKernan,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Berman,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Ms.  Snowe, 
Mr.  OxLEY,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Bilirakis.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr. 
Feighan,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  English, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Craig, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Simon,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Li- 
piNSKi,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr. 
Swift,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Broyhill, 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Clincer,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Gekas,  and  Mr. 
Boehlert. 
H.J.  Res.  389:  Mr.  Hyde. 
H.J.  Res.  395:  Mr.  Conyers.  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Patterson, 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Kildee,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 
H.J.  Res.  404:  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Kasich.  and 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

H.J.  Res.  407:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Early,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr. 
MacKay,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Durbin, 
Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caroli- 
na, Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  McEwzn,  Mr.  Stump, 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Skelton.  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Roemer,  and 
Mrs.  Holt. 

H.J.  Res.  423:  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mrs.  Kennel- 
ly, Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Annun- 
zio, Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
Vander  Jact.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
PURSELL,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mrs.  Roukema, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Hatcher  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 
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Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett. Mr.  WoRTLEY.  Mr.  Aodabbo.  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Minish. 
Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Patman.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Levitas.  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr. 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Jeffords. 

H.  Con.  Res.  9:  Mr.  Chappell  and  Mr. 
Frost. 

H.  Con.  Res.  66:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H.  Con.  Res.  224:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Boehlert.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr. 


Lent.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Solarz.  and  Mr. 

TORRICELLI. 

H.  Con.  Res.  236:  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  Ritter. 

H.  Res.  280:  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.  Res.  281:  Mr.  Gray. 

H.  Res.  295:  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mrs. 
Johnson,  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 


H.  Res.  348:  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mr.   Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.   Horton,  and  Mr. 

McCOLLUM. 
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DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  1797:  Mr.  Sund«uist. 


AMERICANISM 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

of  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  the  following  three 
essays,  written  by  students  who  reside 
in  my  13th  District  of  Ohio,  with  you 
and  the  rest  of  our  colleagues.  The 
three  students  who  wrote  the  essays 
about  what  Americanism  means  to 
them  were  awarded  prizes  by  the 
Americanism  Foundation.  Elizabeth 
Stone,  Matt  Hughes,  and  Carol  Kuss 
deserve  our  praise  and  thanks  for  ex- 
pressing thoughts  about  our  country 
so  eloquently  and  so  well. 

What  Americanism  Means  to  Me 
(By  Miss  Elizabeth  Stone) 

Freedom  was  obtained  and  preserved  by 
the  great  dilemmas  our  forefathers  had  to 
endure.  Their  great  sufferings  are  now  our 
pleasures.  We  too  must  be  willing  to  go  to 
battle  or  stand  up  to  any  crisis  that  threat- 
ens our  existence.  Our  patriotic  duty  is  to 
secure  the  spectacular  opportunities  this 
unique  land  presents.  Therefore.  American- 
ism to  me  is  to  appreciate  what  so  few 
people  have— 'Freedom." 

This  golden,  yet  simple,  word  has  en- 
hanced the  lives  of  so  many  desolate  people. 
It  has  brought  new  beginnings  to  people 
who  have  not  known  of  its  powers.  They 
have  never  felt  its  glorious  strength  until 
reaching  this  nation. 

We  Americans  should  be  proud  of  our  her- 
itage and  know  that  in  some  small  way  we. 
too.  have  steered  the  destination  of  this 
country.  By  sparing  time  to  vote,  searching 
for  knowledge,  finding  truth,  and  caring  for 
the  humanity  of  life,  we  have  guided  the  ex- 
pansion of  growth  in  this  country.  By  the 
values  within  us,  we  should  use  them  con- 
structively in  helping  to  build  a  better  to- 
morrow. 

The  United  States  is  a  place  where  ambi- 
tions and  dreams  can  be  accomplished.  It 
allows  its  people  to  reach  their  greatest  po- 
tential. May  life  always  be  this  way,  for 
without  it  our  generation  and  future  gen- 
erations are  lost.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  saying,  "there  is  no  place  like  home;" 
well,  that  statement  must  have  been  written 
especially  for  this  country.  Very  few  places 
have  as  much  to  offer,  and  this  fact  should 
make  us  grateful  for  our  nationality. 

We  have  a  lot  to  be  proud  of.  This  country 
has  great  achievements  gained  by  its  citi- 
zens. We  have  advanced  from  a  weak  organi- 
zation of  colonies  into  a  United  States.  This 
country  is  one,  regardless  of  different  races 
and  religions.  We  all  have  but  one  goal- 
peace  for  all.  We  are  strong  against  all  who 
wish  to  abolish  the  things  we  stand  for.  We 
stand  for  liberty  and  justice  for  everyone. 

Therefore,  Americanism  is  also  the  people 
being  active  members  in  the  guidance  and 
defense  of  this  country.  We  have  strong  res- 


olutions in  the  Preamble  and  Constitution 
to  see  to  equality  and  safety  of  its  citizens. 

As  citizens,  we  must  criticize  and  evaluate 
our  government  in  hope  to  improve  its  stat- 
ure. For  nothing  is  truly  and  completely 
perfect,  therefore,  we  are  all  open  for 
change.  We  must  encourage  advancements 
and  growth  of  our  community.  Growth  de- 
livers solutions  that  help  better  mankind. 

As  the  years  pass,  may  we  learn  from  our 
failures  and  benefit  from  our  accomplish- 
ments. May  our  flag  always  be  caressed  by 
the  soft  winds  that  journey  our  way.  May 
we  secure  the  blessings  from  God  above  and 
hope  that  we  may  prosper  in  His  eyes,  for 
He  is  truly  the  leader  of  this  nation  and  this 
world. 

Let  us  cherish  the  fruitful  opportunities 
America  has  to  offer  and  remember  it  was 
by  our  sweat  and  blood  that  it  was  obtained. 

What  Americanism  Means  to  Me 
(By  Matt  Hughes) 

What  does  Americanism  mean  to  me?  As  I 
sit  here  writing  this  essay,  I  think  about 
how  I,  like  many  other  Americans,  take  my 
country  for  granted.  Many  of  us  don't  real- 
ize how  lucky  we  are  to  live  in  the  United 
States. 

Perhaps  one  reason  we  fail  to  appreciate 
our  country  is  that  we  only  know  life  like  it 
is  in  the  United  States.  Not  one  of  us  has 
had  to  suffer  religious  or  political  persecu- 
tion, had  to  be  concerned  with  the  threat  of 
famine,  or  frightened  that  a  dictatorship 
will  take  power  in  our  country,  yet  these  are 
just  a  few  examples  of  the  pains  and  suffer- 
ings that  other  people  in  different  countries 
have  gone  through. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greater  things 
about  living  in  the  United  States  is  the  free- 
dom and  rights  that  each  one  of  us  has.  The 
Constitution  gives  every  citizen  freedom  of 
speech,  religion,  press,  assembly,  and  peti- 
tion in  the  First  Amendment.  The  right  to 
bear  arms,  to  vote  without  discrimination 
against  sex  or  race,  and  various  rights  of  the 
accused  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
rights  that  the  Constitution  guarantees  us. 

When  I  think  of  how  millions  of  people 
have  given  up  their  lives  to  preserve  these 
rights  for  the  people  of  this  country,  I  real- 
ize how  lucky  I  am  to  be  an  American.  I  feel 
honored  to  live  in  a  country  where  people 
have  had  so  much  respect  and  belief  in  their 
country  that  they'd  die  for  it. 

If  I  had  to  answer  the  question  "What 
does  Americanism  mean  to  me"  in  a  word, 
I'd  say  it  means  ideas.  The  United  States  is 
a  country  full  of  ideas.  The  ideas  of  our 
forefathers,  the  leaders  throughout  the 
years,  the  great  inventors,  and  those  of  the 
citizens  themselves  have  made  our  country 
strong  and  proud;  furthermore,  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  freedom  that  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  us.  These  ideas  give  each  Ameri- 
can a  reason  to  hope  and  strive  for  their 
goals,  and  because  of  these  ideas  and  how 
they've  been  executed,  I  can  honestly  say 
that  I  am  proud  to  be  an  American. 

What  Americanism  Means  to  Me 
(By  Carol  Kuss) 
Americanism  means  so  such  to  so  many 
people  that   it's  hard  to  pinpoint  exactly 


what  it  means.  For  myself,  I  believe  that 
Americanism  is  pride.  This  pride  includes 
more  than  pride  in  living  in  America,  but 
pride  in  what  supports  our  nation. 

This  pride  started  with  the  Pilgrims.  They 
had  enough  pride  in  their  religion  to  start  a 
new  nation  hundreds  of  miles  from  their 
homeland.  This  pride  laid  the  foundation 
and  has  supported  the  structure  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  nation  through  more  than  two 
hundred  years  and  many  battles  and  wars. 
Battles,  as  small  as  between  a  homesteader 
and  the  large  rancher,  were  fought  because 
of  pride  in  what  that  man  had  built  and 
tamed  with  his  own  hands.  Wars,  as  large  as 
World  War  II,  were  fought  to  keep  the 
homeland  and  the  world  "safe  for  posteri- 
ty." 

There  is  pride  in  past  accomplishments 
which  were  the  result  of  years  of  hard  work 
and  patient  skill.  Space  travel,  electricity, 
airplanes,  and  cars  are  just  a  few.  There  is 
still  room  for  expansion  and  advancement 
and  with  a  little  "Yankee  ingenuity  and 
know-how"  (and  pride),  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica will  keep  this  nation  something  to  be 
proud  of.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  F.  MOORE 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday  evening,  January  28,  Council 
302  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  will 
hold  its  annual  dinner  dance.  This 
event  will  be  noteworthy  Ifecause  it  is 
the  86th  annual  anniversary  to  be  so 
celebrated  by  Council  302.  It  will  also 
be  the  occasion  on  which  a  heartfelt 
tribute  will  be  paid  to  a  very  unique 
human  being. 

John  F.  Moore,  who  will  be  honored 
that  evening  as  'Man  of  the  Year," 
was  born  and  raised  in  Plymouth  and 
attended  its  schools.  After  finishing 
high  school,  he  moved  with  his  par- 
ents to  Wilkes-Barre.  For  a  short  time, 
he  worked  in  a  local  bank  and,  in  1933, 
joined  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  as  an  assistant  nation- 
al bank  examiner.  He  was  commis- 
sioned a  national  bank  examiner  in 
1940  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  District.  He  remained  in 
Wilkes-Barre  until  he  retired  31  years 
later. 

As  he  began  his  career  in  public  serv- 
ice, so,  too,  he  began  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  with  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.  He  joined  Wilkes-Barre 
Council  No.  302  in  January  1929  and 
so,  this  year  of  1983,  he  completes  55 
years  of  knighthood.  He  is,  in  addition, 
a  member  of  the  Bishop  William  J. 
Hafey  Assembly  of  the  fourth  degree. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Over  the  years,  John  Moore  has 
been  a  trustee  of  Council  302;  a 
member  and  past  president  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre-Wyoming  Valley  Sierra 
Club:  and  an  active  member  both  of 
the  Holy  Name  Society  of  St.  Aloysius 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

C.  O.  PEARSON 


HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 


January  24,  1984 

market  billions  of  pounds  of  oranges 
and  lemons  every  year. 

In  other  industries,  this  would  be 
called  restraint  to  trade,  and  the  per- 
petrators would  fund  themselves  on 
their  way  to  court.  In  agriculture, 
however,  the  practice  is  called  market- 
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pecially  in  the  area  of  marketplace  regula- 
tion. Sadly,  the  Reagan  record  of  non- 
reform  on  agricultural  marketing  orders 
demonstrates  the  continuing  ironic  truth  of 
the  words  of  H.R.  Haldeman  who  said 
"(Wlatch  what  we  do,  not  what  we  say. " 
Federal   marketing   orders   now   regulate 

*V^n      V.or.#41ina     r\1     d7      frilitQ       VPf7Pt.fth1e)%.      and 
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ents  to  abide  by  LAC's  restrictive  allocations 
through  injunctions,  civil  forfeitures,  and 
criminal  penalties.  So,  the  inefficiency  and 
waste,  and  the  deliberate  destruction  of 
edible  food  continue  unabated  while 
wealthy  "farmers"  (many  of  whom  are  in 
reality  investors  and  don't  farm  at  all)  re- 
ceive an  unwarranted  subsidy— welfare— at 
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interference  to  block  those  who  seek 
change.  AMS  has  consistently  ignored  its  re- 
sponsibility to  conduct  the  analyses  mandat- 
ed by  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  and 
Executive  Order  12291,  and  flagrantly  vio- 
lates the  procedural  safeguards  afforded  by 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  Also. 
AMS  underplays  the  serious  over-produc- 
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Over  the  years,  John  Moore  has 
been  a  trustee  of  Council  302;  a 
member  and  past  president  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre-Wyoming  Valley  Sierra 
Club;  and  an  active  member  both  of 
the  Holy  Name  Society  of  St.  Aloysius 
Parish  and  of  the  St.  Alphonsus  Re- 
treat League. 

His  interest  in  the  game  of  golf  has 
made  him  both  an  avid  player  and  a 
devoted  promoter  of  the  game.  He 
served  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Anthracite  Golf  Association  for  17 
years  and.  for  the  past  several  years, 
as  its  president.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  board  of  the  General  Municipal 
Authority  of  the  City  of  Wilkes-Barre 
in  1970  and  has  been  chairman  of  that 
board,  as  well,  for  the  past  several 
years.  The  authority  operates  the 
noted  Wilkes-Barre  Golf  and  Ski  Club 
at  Trailwood. 

John  is  also  a  very  longtime  member 
of  the  friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  of 
Greater  Wilkes-Barre,  has  served  for 
years  as  its  historian  and  is  the  only 
honorary  president  of  the  society.  In 
the  bicentennial  year  of  1976,  he  was 
honored  by  being  named  as  its  "Man 
of  the  Year." 

He  serves,  as  well,  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Luzerne  County  Tourist 
Agency  and  as  its  treasurer.  He  is 
budget  chairman  of  the  Annual  Lu- 
zerne County  Folk  Festival  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  founding  members. 
He  is  an  associate  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

And.  perhaps  on  a  lighter  but  equal- 
ly important  note,  he  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  Hoyle  Club,  which  is 
made  up  in  the  main  of  Council  302 
members  interested  in  the  study  of  the 
great  game  of  cinch. 

John  is  married  to  the  former  Anne 
Remsey  of  north  Wilkes-Barre.  They 
reside,  now.  in  south  Wilkes-Barre  and 
are  members  of  St.  Aloysius  Parish. 

Very  often  on  this  floor,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  talk  of  things  that  are  wrong 
and  of  great  evils  that  need  to  be  cor- 
rected. It  is.  for  me.  both  a  pleasure 
and  an  honor  to  be  able,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  speak  of  something  that  is 
very  right  and  that  deserve  both  our 
tribute  and  our  praise.  That  is  the 
long  and  distinguished  career  of  John 
F.  Moore,  a  man  devoted  to  God  and 
dedicated  to  his  fellow  man.  What  he 
is  and  what  he  believes  show  clearly  in 
the  works  of  his  life.  It  is,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  honor  to  join  his  Brother 
Knights  of  Council  302  in  paying  this 
well-deserved  tribute  to  him  and  in 
sharing  this  significant  occasion  with 
my  friends  and  colleagues  here  in  the 
House.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

C.  O.  PEARSON 


HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  wish  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments of  a  man  who  has  helped  to 
shape  both  the  present  and  the  future 
of  North  Carolina. 

Conrad  O.  Pearson  has  spent  his 
professional  life  fighting  institutional 
unfairness  and  championing  the  cause 
of  civil  rights.  Educated  at  Howard 
University,  Wilberforce  University, 
and  the  Durham  Public  Schools.  Mr. 
Pearson  has  served  his  fellow  citizens 
as  a  former  assistant  attorney  general 
for  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
has  taught  law  at  North  Carolina  Cen- 
tral Law  School.  I  am  proud  to  call 
him  my  friend. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
recognizing  C.  O.  Pearson  for  his  out- 
standing contribution  to  freedom, 
equality,  friendship,  goodwill,  and  jus- 
tice for  and  among  men  and  women  of 
all  races.* 


CONSERVATIVE  LEGAL  GROUP 
RIPS  ADMINISTRATION  DU- 
PLICITY 

HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  long  touted  its  commitment  to  de- 
regulating private  enterprise  and 
ending  Government  intrusion  in  the 
private  sector. 

Now,  a  recent  report  from  the  arch- 
conservative  Capital  Legal  Founda- 
tion, exposes  the  hypocrisy  of  the  ad- 
ministration's rhetoric. 

The  administration,  it  turns  out.  is 
not  really  opposed  to  Government's  in- 
terference in  business— so  long  as  it  is 
for  the  benefit  and  profit  of  private  in- 
dustry. The  administration  is  willing 
to  bend  its  ideological  commitment  to 
free  enterprise  to  the  tune  of  billions 
of  dollars  a  year— even  when  the  bill 
for  those  billions  is  paid  by  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  for  whom  the  President  fre- 
quently expresses  his  compassion. 

I  find  myself  in  the  unusual  and  in- 
frequent position  of  totally  agreeing 
with  Dan  Burt,  president  of  CLF,  in 
denouncing  the  administration's 
wholesale  retreat  from  the  effort  to 
reform  Federal  marketing  orders.  Mar- 
keting orders  are  those  bureaucratic 
shams  by  which  a  small  portion  of  the 
citrus  industry— in  consort  with  the  in- 
dustry-dominated Department  of  Agri- 
culture—orders competitor  growers  to 
destroy  or  divert  from  the  consumer 
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market  billions  of  pounds  of  oranges 
and  lemons  every  year. 

In  other  industries,  this  would  be 
called  restraint  to  trade,  and  the  per- 
petrators would  fund  themselves  on 
their  way  to  court.  In  agriculture, 
however,  the  practice  is  called  market- 
ing orders  and  has  the  full  blessing  of 
the  Government. 

The  cost  to  farmers  is  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  The  cost 
to  consumers— in  less  produce  being 
available  and  higher  prices  in  the  su- 
permarket—is even  more. 

The  administration  is  well  aware  of 
the  cost  of  marketing  orders  and  the 
unfair  control  it  gives  a  portion  of  the 
industry  over  competitors.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  Government  interfer- 
ence in  the  marketplace  that  conserv- 
atives like  President  Reagan  and  Sec- 
retary Block  are  supposed  to  be 
ending. 

But  their  sorry  record  on  marketing 
order  illustrates  their  duplicity.  A  long 
list  of  administration  experts  has  stud- 
ied marketing  orders  and  found  them 
not  only  contrary  to  conservative  ide- 
ology, but  wasteful  and  costly.  Those 
critics  have  included  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Regulatory 
Reform,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, the  Justice  Department, 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

And  what  has  been  the  administra- 
tion's response  to  its  own  investiga- 
tions? They  have  abandoned  all  plans 
to  reform  marketing  orders  in  order  to 
help  small  farmers  and  consumers. 

These  recent  events,  together  with 
the  budget  policies  of  David  Stockman 
and  the  Christmas-time  pronounce- 
ments of  Edwin  Meese.  clarify  the 
real— as  opposed  to  stated— goals  of 
Reagan  administration  policies:  Gov- 
ernment interference  in  the  private 
market  is  inappropriate  when  it  comes 
to  providing  food  to  schoolchildren,  el- 
derly citizens  in  their  homes,  and  poor 
Americans  on  soup  lines. 

But  Government  involvement  is  fine 
when  it  subsidizes  wealthy  growers, 
encourages  farmers  to  waste  food  and 
raise  costs  to  consumers. 

I  encourage  you  to  review  a  recent 
article  about  the  Capital  Legal  Foun- 
dations' critique  of  the  administration, 
and  this  Congress,  for  their  continuing 
support  of  this  unjustified,  wasteful 
and  costly  boondoggle. 

The  article  follows: 

Speaking  Out;  Dan  Burt— on  USDA 
Marketing  Orders 

iDan  M.  Burt  is  President  of  the  Capital 
Legal  Foundation,  a  Washington-based 
public  policy  laic  firm  concerned  with  a 
free-market  approach  to  federal  regulation./ 

With  President  Reagan's  re-election  an- 
nouncement around  the  corner,  evaluations 
of  this  Administration's  performance 
against  its  promises  is  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly popular  Washington  sport.  Reagan 
promised  an  unprecedented  effort  to  get  the 
government  off  the  backs  of  the  people,  es- 
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pecially  in  the  area  of  marketplace  regula- 
tion. Sadly,  the  Reagan  record  of  non- 
reform  on  agricultural  marketing  orders 
demonstrates  the  continuing  ironic  truth  of 
the  words  of  H.R.  Haldeman  who  said 
(Wlatch  what  we  do.  not  what  we  say." 
Federal  marketing  orders  now  regulate 
the  handling  of  47  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
nuts,  worth  about  $5  billion  annually,  plus 
most  of  the  diary  production  in  this  coun- 
try. They  were  invented  by  Congress  during 
the  Depression  as  an  emergency  and  tempo- 
rary solution  to  help  restore  farm-sector 
purchasing  power.  They  regrettably  evolved 
into  a  Byzantine  regulatory  regime,  fixing 
high  food  prices  for  the  American  con- 
sumer, while  preventing  efficient,  small,  and 
aggressive  growers  from  expanding.  In 
short,  the  marketing  order  system  works  to 
protect  the  worst  growers  from  the  best,  on 
the  bent  backs  of  the  poor. 

These  regulations  provide  standards  for 
size,  grade,  and  packaging,  and  grant  limited 
antitrust  immunity  for  joint  research,  devel- 
opment, and  promotional  ventures.  Eleven 
of  these  orders  authorize  strict  controls  on 
the  quantity  of  each  commodity  that  can  be 
produced  or  marketed.  Three  types  of  regu- 
latory tools  are  used;  acreage  allotments 
(e.g.  hops),  reserve  pools  and  set-aside  (e.g., 
raisins),  and  weekly  limits  (prorates)  on  the 
rate  of  flow  to  market  (e.g..  California 
citrus).  These  supply  controls  are  the  crux 
of  the  regulatory  reform  problem.  The  case 
of  California-Arizona  lemons  illustrate  the 
absurdity  of  continued  regulation  and  the 
abject,  hypocritical  failure  of  this  Adminis- 
tration to  live  up  to  its  promises. 

The  California-Arizona  lemon  industry 
operates  like  a  mini-OPEC,  largely  hidden 
from  public  scrutiny.  The  cartel  is  run  by 
the  Lemon  Administrative  Committee 
(LAC),  an  ag'-ncy  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  LAC  is  dominated  by  the  larg- 
est cooperaii.e  in  the  industy.  Sunkist.  LAC 
has  limited  domestic  fresh  sales  for  the 
1983-84  season  to  only  14  million  cartons 
out  of  an  estimated  total  crop  of  nearly  60 
million  cartons.  Growers  must  dispose  of 
the  remaining  three-fourths  of  their  crop— 
at  huge  losses— by  selling  abroad,  for  by- 
products, or  by  simply  leaving  the  lemons  to 
rot  on  the  trees.  As  a  result  of  the  strict 
limits  imposed  on  growers  by  the  cartel, 
more  lemons  will  be  destroyed  than  will  be 
sold  fresh.  Ironically,  foreign  growers  (e.g.. 
South  Africa,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Chile)  and 
those  located  in  Texas  and  Florida  can  sell 
as  many  lemons  as  they  please. 

LAC'S  failure  to  provide  economic  justifi- 
cation for  these  strict  limits  is  not  surpris- 
ing because  there  is  no  rational  reason  to 
substitute  centralized  industry  control  for 
individual  decision-making.  In  reality,  LAC's 
objective  is  to  insulate  inefficient  large  pro- 
ducers from  competition  from  more  aggres- 
sive independents. 

The  supply  controls  harm  growers,  espe- 
cially smaller  ones,  by  depressing  their  per 
acre  revenues  over  the  long  run  and  by  per- 
petuating chronic  over-production.  They 
harm  consumers,  especially  the  poor,  by 
forcing  them  to  pay  more  for  artificially 
scarce  fruit,  without  appreciably  enhancing 
price  stability.  Finally,  they  harm  society  as 
a  whole  by  protecting  misallocated  re- 
sources against  the  coercive  forces  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  cartel  is  preoccupied  with 
protecting  its  turf  and  is  devoted  to  anti- 
competition  rather  than  to  aggressive  and 
creative  marketing. 

This  cartel  would  eventually  break  down, 
like  OPEC,  but  for  one  critical  difference. 
The   federal   government   forces  independ- 
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ents  to  abide  by  LAC's  restrictive  allocations 
through  injunctions,  civil  forfeitures,  and 
criminal  penalties.  So,  the  inefficiency  and 
waste,  and  the  deliberate  destruction  of 
edible  food  continue  unabated  while 
wealthy  "farmers "  (many  of  whom  are  in 
reality  investors  and  don't  farm  at  all)  re- 
ceive an  unwarranted  subsidy— welfare— at 
the  expense  of  more  efficient  aggressive 
growers  and  the  poor  consumer. 

Obviously,  these  supply  controls  are  pat- 
ently inconsistent  with  Reagan's  espoused 
policies  of  less  regulations,  freer  markets 
and   more   competition.   Reagan   questions 
why  people  are  hungry  in  this  country  and 
nutritionists  continue  to  find  that  one  of 
the  most  serious  health  problems  facing  the 
poor  is  lack  of  vitamin  C.  yet  this  Adminis- 
tration not  only  condones  but  in  fact  en- 
courages the  destruction  of  at  least  15  mil- 
lion cartons  of  healthful  lemons.  The  cu- 
rious question   is  why  there   has  l>een  so 
much  talk  about  change  and  so  little  action. 
Marketing  orders  were  listed  on  the  1981 
regulatory  reform  task  force  "hit  list"  as 
early  candidates  for  deregulation.  USDA  du- 
tifully conducted   a  thorough   review  and 
concluded,  not  surprisingly  that  supply  con- 
trols cause  more  harm  than  good.  Secretary 
Block  issued  "guidelines"  early  in  1982  call- 
ing for  decontrol.  Nothing  happened.  Fol- 
lowing a  heated  Cabinet  meeting  in  late 
April  this  year.  Block  reaffirmed  his  com- 
mitment to  deregulation.  OMB.  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment have  all  stongly  urged  deregula- 
tion. 

The  answer  lies  in  the  sad  reality  that  the 
Administration  is  guided  by  political  might 
rather  than  economic  right.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  promises  for  reform.  Secretary 
Block  approved  annual  marketing  policies 
for  lemons  (September)  and  navel  oranges 
(October)  that  are  even  worse  than  business 
as  usual,  because  the  supply  controls  are  es- 
pecially restrictive.  We  can  only  speculate, 
however,  on  how  many  votes  will  be  earned 
by  the  resulting  rotten  fruit. 

Government  intervention  in  the  market- 
place creates  political  as  well  as  economic 
inertia  that  frustrates  the  task  of  deregula- 
tion. Marketing  orders  implicity  subsidize 
wasteful  and  inefficient  production.  A  share 
of  this  subsidy  is  devoted  to  preserving  this 
welfare  system  in  the  form  of  campaign  con- 
tributions and  well-financed  lobbyists.  This 
well-oiled  machine  has  just  accomplished 
what  some  would  have  thought  impossible. 
A  rider  to  OMB's  appropriation  prevents 
further  review  of  marketing  orders.  Iron- 
ically, it  was  the  Democrat-controlled  House 
that  voted  over  three  to  one  to  tie  David 
Stockman's  hands  in  this  area  even  though 
OMB's  deregulatory  efforts  would  have  pro- 
duced real,  immediate,  and  substantial  con- 
sumer benefits. 

Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  agreed 
to  decide  whether  consumers  have  standing 
to  challenge  marketing  order  decisions  in 
Community  Nutrition  Institute  v.  Block, 
can  we  expect  the  agriculture  lobby  to  add 
marketing  orders  to  the  growing  list  of 
issues  over  which  judicial  review  should  be 
precluded?  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
was  muzzled  back  in  1979.  Will  the  Justice 
Department  be  next? 

USDA's  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
(AMS)  is  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  ad- 
ministration of  the  marketing  order  pro- 
gram. This  "captured  bureaucracy."  a 
second  by-product  of  this  welfare  system, 
further  complicates  the  task  of  deregula- 
tion. AMS  blithely  "rubber  stamps "  every 
action  of  the  cartels  in  addition  to  runnmg 
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interference  to  block  those  who  seek 
change.  AMS  has  consistently  ignored  iU  re- 
sponsibility to  conduct  the  analyses  mandat- 
ed by  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  and 
Executive  Order  12291,  and  flagrantly  vio- 
lates the  procedural  safeguards  afforded  by 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  Also. 
AMS  underplays  the  serious  over-produc- 
tion/under-marketing dilemma  faced  by 
lemon  growers  by  concealing,  in  its  pub- 
lished parity  price  data,  the  fact  that  grow- 
ers actually  lose  money  since  they  are  only 
allowed  to  sell  one  lemon  for  every  four 
they  produce. 

Secretary  Brock  is  caught  In  the  middle. 
On  the  one  hand  he  has  a  mountain  of  eco- 
nomic evidence  which  demonstrates  that 
supply  controls  are  illegal  and  unsound,  an 
official  policy  that  they  are  unwise,  and  a 
personal  belief  In  the  efficacy  of  free  enter- 
prise. On  the  other  hand,  he  is  confronted 
with  enormous  political  pressure,  an  immov- 
able bureaucracy,  and  the  problem  of  ex- 
plaining to  an  increasingly  skeptical  Con- 
gress why  nearly  half  of  all  farm  income  is 
in  the  form  of  $56  billion  worth  of  federal 
subsidies.  The  inevitable  result  is  that  Brock 
has  been  rendered  Impotent. 

A  third  by-product  is  rhetoric.  One  exam- 
ple is  that  supply  controls  protect  the  small 
family  farm.  In  reality  they  encourage  and 
protect  large  and  often  less  efficient  inves- 
tors who  are  concerned  more  with  tax  ad- 
vantages and  land  appreciation  than  with 
on-the-ground  farming.  Indeed,  the  "family 
farmer,"  devoted  to  producing  a  high  qual- 
ity crop  at  least  cost,  is  prevented  from 
earning  a  fair  return  and  from  increasing 
his  relative  market  share. 

Another  argument  often  heard,  especially 
on  CapiUl  Hill.  U  that  voluntary  grower 
self-regulation  is  preferable  to  taxpayer-fi- 
nanced price  supports.  Supply  controls  are 
neither  "voluntary  "  nor  "self  imposed."  Mi- 
nority growers  and  independents  have  no 
rights  whatsoever,  and  are  forced  by  all  the 
coercive  power  of  the  federal  government  to 
abide  by  the  dictates  of  the  cartel.  A  grower 
can't  sell  a  single  fresh  lemon  in  the  U.S.  or 
Canada  without  permission  from  LAC.  no 
matter  how  many  customers'  orders  he  may 
have.  The  right  of  farmers  to  voluntary  as- 
sociate with  cooperatives  has  been  manipu- 
lated into  the  power  to  compel  unwilling  in- 
dependents to  join  the  system  and  succumb 
to  the  common  marketing  strategy  dictated 
by  LAC.  Finally,  although  not  a  federal 
budget  expense,  taxpaying  consumers  ulti- 
mately foot  the  bill  for  this  welfare 
system.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOREN  KOSLOSKE 


HON.  GERRY  SIKORSKl 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 
•  Mr.  SIKORSKl.  Loren  Kosloske 
will  always  be  my  image  of  the 
common  man:  the  kind  of  individual 
that  helped  make  America  the  land  we 
love.  He  was  hardworking,  family  cen- 
tered, and  faithful  to  God's  teaching. 

America's  leadership  and  influence 
throughout  the  world  was  not  created 
by  our  abundance  of  natural  re- 
sources, but  by  our  moral  energy. 
Loren  embodied  this  moral  energy;  he 
confronted  the  challenges  of  life  with 
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greatness  of  spirit,  patience,  forgive- 
ness, hard  work,  and  love. 

Today,  our  Nation  faces  many  prob- 
lems, but  because  of  knowing  Loren.  I 
sense  our  problems  as  a  country  can  l>e 
overcome.     Our     oroblems     are     only 
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ponent  to  this  debate— school  disci- 
pline does  not  have  to  be  a  problem  in 
all  schools  and  that  a  number  of  alter- 
native approaches  exist  to  constructive 
and  effective  deal  with  disruptive  and 
unruly  students.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
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If  schools  don't  provide  these  incentives 
and  don't  meet  the  many  needs  of  students, 
then  school  inevitably  becomes  a  boring,  un- 
eventful place  to  be.  Lack  of  discipline,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  result  of  too  many  student 
rights  and  student  power  within  the 
srhool.s.   a.s   Midwood   High   School   demon- 
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IDEA  WHICH  SMOKED  FOR 
YEARS  BECAME  BARBECUE 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
IK  THF  HniT<;V   nV  RFPRir<;FNTATTVF<; 
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ures  out  his  sales  and  mails  the  state  the 
sales  tax  money. 

He  even  uses  the  drippings  from  the  bar- 
becue. "A  man  from  Trussville  brings  me 
barrels,  and  I  fill  'em  up  with  tallow,  and  he 
comes  and  gets  'em." 

Mrs.  Jones  works  at  Judson  CoUeee.  and 
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Prom  the  inception  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  until  last  year,  employ- 
ees of  all  nonprofit  organizations— in- 
cluding churches  and  religious  organi- 
zations—were exempt  from  social  secu- 
rity taxation— unless  they  voluntarily 
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greatness  of  spirit,  patience,  forgive- 
ness, hard  work,  and  love. 

Today,  our  Nation  faces  many  prob- 
lems, but  l)ecause  of  knowing  Loren.  I 
sense  our  problems  as  a  country  can  be 
overcome.  Our  problems  are  only 
human,  and  the  solutions  will  be 
human  too.  America  has  been  blessed 
with  people  like  Loren  Kosloske— good 
people,  good  friends,  good  neighbors. 

In  different  words  perhaps.  I  think 
that  Loren  prayed  the  prayer  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi;  "Help  me  to  learn 
that  in  giving,  I  may  receive;  In  forget- 
ting self.  I  find  life  eternal." 

Loren  has  found  eternal  life.  With 
Gods  grace,  if  we  also  live  simple,  self- 
less lives,  we— and  our  Nation— will 
also  be  blessed.* 


SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE  AND 
VIOLENCE  REMAINS  A  PROBLEM 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
problem  of  school  discipline.  Every 
Gallup  poll  which  has  l>een  taken  over 
the  past  15  years  points  to  school  dis- 
cipline as  the  No.  1  education  issue  of 
concern  to  Americans.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  continued  to  see  disturb- 
ing reports  of  incidents  of  disorder  in 
our  schools— disorder  which  ranges 
from  minor  disciplinary  problems 
which  disrupt  learning  in  the  class- 
room and  impair  teacher  ability  to  do 
their  jol>s— to  random  and  wanton  vio- 
lence—against teachers,  students,  and 
administrators. 

President  Reagan  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  bringing  this  issue  to  the  fore- 
front of  his  education  agenda.  As  the 
sole  author  of  legislation  enacted  in 
1978  to  assist  local  school  districts  in 
coping  with  the  problems  of  violence 
and  vandalism,  I  share  his  interest  in 
addressing  this  issue  head-on.  Howev- 
er. I  believe  that  we  depart  in  terms  of 
our  approaches  in  the  sense  that  to 
date,  the  Department  of  Education 
has  not  put  forth  its  proposals  to  pro- 
vide leadership  on  this  issue.  I  submit 
that  the  1978  Safe  Schools  Act  re- 
mains one  approach  that  must  be  re- 
examined during  our  hearings  on 
school  discipline  which  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  this  week.  As  a 
member  of  that  committee,  I  plan  to 
closely  monitor  the  testimony  we  re- 
ceive with  an  eyes  toward  advancing 
this  issue  on  our  legislative  agenda. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  testimony  today 
which  we  received  from  Josiane  Gre- 
goire.  a  student  from  Midwood  High 
School  in  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  Josiane's 
comments  provide  an  important  com- 
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ponent  to  this  debate— school  disci- 
pline does  not  have  to  be  a  problem  in 
all  schools  and  that  a  number  of  alter- 
native approaches  exist  to  constructive 
and  effective  deal  with  disruptive  and 
unruly  students.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  examine  her  timely  comments  on 
this  matter  of  great  concert  to  all: 

Testimony  by  Josiane  Grcgoire.  Senior. 
Midwood  High  School 

My  name  is  Josiane  Gregoire  and  I  am  a 
senior  at  Midwood  High  School  in  Brooklyn. 
New  York,  I  am  also  a  youth  advocate  at 
Advocates  for  Children  of  New  York,  where 
I  write  for  our  newsletter,  produce  and  host 
our  monthly  radio  show,  work  on  projects 
with  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
and  hold  workshops  for  high  school  stu- 
dents on  their  rights  and  responsibilities, 
among  other  things. 

President  Reagan  says  that  chaos  and  dis- 
cipline are  the  biggest  problems  in  our 
schools.  Well,  this  is  not  the  case  at  Mid- 
wood  High  School,  total  population  of  2.300. 
for  several  reasons.  One  reason  is  the  rich, 
varied  curriculum  and  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities, which  draw  92  percent  of  the  stu- 
dent body  to  school  every  day.  with  only  a  3 
percent  dropout  rate.  Secondly,  the  stu- 
dents believe  in.  and  are  a  big  part  of.  the 
rule-making  process.  We  have  a  voice!  Elect- 
ed students  sit  down  with  the  principal  and 
try  to  work  out  the  problems  of  the  school. 

Discipline  works  in  my  school  because  we 
have  dedicated  teachers  and  varied,  interest- 
ing classes.  Through  our  student  govern- 
ment and  consultative  council  voices,  we 
feel  that  we  are  a  part  of  the  whole  process 
and  are  not  just  being  dictated  to.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  rules  of  our  school  and  in  the 
way  they  are  fairly  and  consistently  applied, 
and  in  our  right  to  tell  our  side  of  the  story 
if  things  should  go  wrong. 

It's  one  thing  to  Testore  good  old  fash- 
ioned discipline  '  in  the  classrooms:  howev- 
er, lessening  student  rights  and  power 
within  the  school  will  not  accomplish  this. 

As  a  high  school  student  and  a  youth  ad- 
vocate who  trains  young  people  on  their 
rights  and  responsibilities.  I  find  that,  while 
most  high  school  students  know  their  re- 
sponsibilities, most  do  not  know  their  most 
basic  and  fundamental  rights  as  students. 
So  it  is  not  as  if  young  people  are  saying. 
"Gee.  now  that  we  have  all  these  wonderful 
rights,  let's  see  what  we  can  get  away  with." 

Children  who  face  possible  school  suspen- 
sion because  of  drugs,  weapons,  theft  or  as- 
sault, or  children  who  have  to  deal  with  fail- 
ure, economic  problems  and  therefore  are 
considering  dropping  out.  have  serious,  seri- 
ous problems.  They  are  not  doing  it  just  to 

test  their  rights"  or  to  defy  authority. 
They  need  to  know,  more  than  anything, 
that  people  care  about  them,  that  people 
will  take  the  time  to  analyze  their  situation 
and  try  to  help  them.  Not  reject  them. 

Midwood  High  School  demonstrates  that 
by  allowing  students  to  be  a  part  of  things, 
by  treating  them  fairly,  by  giving  them  in- 
centives to  come  to  school;  students  become 
self-disciplined  and  get  the  message  that 
school  authorities  care  about  them,  respect 
them  and  are  not  the  enemy. 

Therefore,  to  the  extent  that  discipline  is 
a  problem  in  our  schools,  then  it  is  a  direct 
result  of  a  lack  of  money  to  provide  varied, 
stimulating  courses,  quality  teachers,  extra- 
curricular activities  and  enough  guidance 
counselors.  Even  Midwood  has  its  share  of 
problems.  There  is  one  guidance  counselor 
per  400  students  and  our  classes  are  over- 
crowded. 
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If  schools  don't  provide  these  incentives 
and  don't  meet  the  many  needs  of  students, 
then  school  inevitably  becomes  a  boring,  un- 
eventful place  to  l>e.  Lack  of  discipline,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  result  of  too  many  student 
rights  and  student  power  within  the 
schools,  as  Midwood  High  School  demon- 
strates.* 


IDEA  WHICH  SMOKED  FOR 
YEARS  BECAME  BARBECUE 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  ROBERT  S. 
KONDRATICK 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  January  29,  the  parishioners 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  Orthodox 
Church,  Nanticoke,  will  gather  at 
breakfast  to  say  farewell  to  their 
pastor,  the  Very  Reverend  Robert  S. 
Kondratick.  For  14  years,  he  has  been 
the  rector  of  St.  Johns  and  a  major 
participant  in  diocesan  and  national 
church  affairs. 

Father  Kondratick  is  leaving  St. 
John's  because  he  has  been  called  to 
serve  as  secretary  to  the  Primate,  His 
Beatitude,  Metropolitan  Theodosius. 
at  Syosset,  Long  Island,  N.Y.  His  pa- 
rishioners and  his  bishop,  His  Grace 
Bishop  Herman  of  Philadelphia  and 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  understand  the 
importance  of  his  new  calling  and  wish 
him  well.  They  grieve,  also,  that  his 
services  and  his  gentle  presence  will  be 
lost  to  those  he  leaves  behind. 

Father  Kondratick  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  1969  and  was  assigned  imme- 
diately to  St.  John's.  Recently  he  has 
served,  also,  as  administrator  of  St. 
Andrew's  Orthodox  Church  in  Dallas. 
Over  the  years,  he  has  served  on  the 
Diocesan  Council  and  been  secretary 
lo  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Saint  Tik- 
hon's  Theological  Seminary  at  South 
Canaan,  where  he  has  also  taught. 

Father  received  his  B.A.  degree  in 
history  from  King's  College  and  his 
M.S.  in  education  from  Marywood  Col- 
lege. 

He  has  been  active  in  an  array  of 
civic  activities,  including  the  Rotary 
Club,  the  Nanticoke  Clergy  Associa- 
tion, and  Red  Cross,  the  March  of 
Dimes  and  the  Hanover  Area  Commu- 
nity League.  He  has  found  time,  as 
well,  to  serve  as  chaplain  to  the  Nanti- 
coke police  and  fire  companies. 

Father  is  married  to  the  former  Eliz- 
abeth Hockin  of  Jermyn.  They  have 
three  children,  Robert.  13;  James.  12; 
and  Lisa,  9. 

All  of  us  who  have  known  Father 
Kondratick  are  sorry  to  see  him  leave 
our  community.  We  know,  however,  of 
his  devotion  to  his  church  and  of  the 
opportunity  for  service  which  his  new 
calling  provides.  We  wish  him  well  as 
he  begins  a  new  chapter  in  a  long  and 
devoted  career  of  service  to  God  and 
man.* 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  delightful 
story  that  appeared  in  the  Birming- 
ham News,  written  by  Clarke  Stall- 
worth,  news  associate  editor. 

It  is  a  wonderful  account  about 
Breck  Jones  of  Marion,  Ala.,  and  his 
talent  for  cooking  barbecue.  Following 
is  the  enjoyable  story  as  it  appeared  in 
the  paper: 

When  he  and  his  brother  were  batching  it. 
growing  cotton  on  the  banks  of  the  Cahaba 
River,  they  cooked  barbecue  and  gumbo  for 
friends. 

We  used  to  make  200  gallons  of  gumbo  in 
them  old  black  pots.  "  says  Breck  Jones  of 
Marion.  "Sometimes  people  would  come  by 
with  10-gallon  jugs.  We  never  made  it  to 
sell.  We  just  cooked  it  for  our  family  and 
friends." 

Later,  when  he  was  selling  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  drilling  equipment  for  a  Bir- 
mingham firm,  he  entertained  clients  by 
cooking  barbecue  and  gumbo  for  them. 

"I  had  a  trailer  with  my  cooking  stuff  in 
it. "  he  says.  "I  pulled  it  all  the  way  to  Ken- 
tucky one  time  to  cook  for  some  clients  up 
there. " 

He  worked  the  Southeast  for  20  years  sell- 
ing mining  equipment,  mostly  giant  drills 
for  strip  mining.  And  all  the  while  he  sold 
drills,  he  was  talking  about  going  back  to 
Marion  and  opening  a  barbecue  place. 

He  retired  in  1981.  at  60,  and  took  it  easy 
for  awhile. 

I  bought  me  a  boat,  and  I  fished  for  a 
year  and  a  half."  he  said.  "Then  I  got  fished 
out.  I  got  tired  of  it." 

He  thought  about  opening  a  barbecue 
place,  and  talked  to  a  man  about  some  prop- 
erty near  Marion  Institute.  Finally,  one 
morning  in  the  drug  store,  he  offered  to  buy 
the  property,  and  the  man  accepted. 

Jones  designed  a  building— a  sort  of  large 
log  cabin— and  a  custom-made  furnace.  He 
bought  some  shiny  stainless  steel  pots  to 
make  the  gumbo,  and  he  opened  his  barbe- 
cue place  in  April. 

His  barbecue  pit  is  modeled  after  one  he 
saw  on  the  Arkansas  River,  below  Tulsa. 
Okla.  A  black  man  was  cooking  barbecue  in 
the  chimney  of  an  old  syrup  mill,  he  said, 
and  he  showed  Jones  how  to  do  it. 

■'You  don't  cook  it  over  the  fire."  he  said. 
"You  cook  it  in  the  chimney.  This  way,  you 
never  have  to  watch  it.  And  the  smoke 
makes  it  taste  good.  I  can  leave  it  out  there 
all  night  long,  and  it  won't  overcook.  I  use 
hickory,  and  I  got  plenty  of  that  out  yonder 
in  the  swamp,  and  a  boy  just  raring  to  cut 
it." 

He  makes  gumbo— some  people  compare  it 
to  Brunswick  stew— by  the  30-gallon  recipe. 
And  he  makes  apple  pies  and  sweet  potato 
pies. 

He  said  he  meant  to  keep  his  barbecue 
place  simple.  '"I  said  to  myself:  I'm  gonna 
cook  gumbo  and  hogs.  I'm  not  going  to  have 
ribs.  I'm  not  going  to  have  chicken.  Just 
barbecue  and  gumbo." 

He  has  priced  his  items  in  round  numbers, 
so  he  won't  have  to  collect  sales  tax  from 
customers.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  he  fig- 
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ures  out  his  sales  and  mails  the  state  the 
sales  tax  money. 

He  even  uses  the  drippings  from  the  bar- 
becue. "A  man  from  Trussville  brings  me 
barrels,  and  I  fill  'em  up  with  tallow,  and  he 
comes  and  gets  'em." 

Mrs.  Jones  works  at  Judson  College,  and 
they  have  two  daughters.  One  graduated 
from  Judson.  and  the  youngest— who  helps 
her  father  at  the  restaurant  sometimes— is 
attending  Judson  now. 

To  hear  him  talk.  Jones  was  a  sort  of  a 
rounder  when  he  was  young. 

"My  father  was  a  country  doctor. "  he 
says,  "and  I  used  to  hold  the  lantern  while 
he  delivered  babies,  or  sewed  somebody  who 
had  been  cut.  I  frolicked  a  lot  when  I  was  at 
Marion  Institute— I  went  to  MI  in  the  day- 
time and  Judson  at  night." 

When  World  War  II  came.  Jones  tried  to 
qualify  as  an  Army  pilot,  but  his  eyes  were 
bad.  He  enlisted  anyway,  and  went  to  a  gun- 
nery school  in  Casper.  Wyo.  Although  he 
was  teaching  gunnery,  he  couldn't  qualify 
as  a  gunner  because  of  his  eyesight. 

So  he  paid  a  friend  named  ""Slim"  $10  to 
go  down  and  take  a  physical  for  him.  and  he 
was  headed  overseas  "so  fast  I  left  my  laun- 
dry." 

Flying  as  a  top  turret  gunner  on  a  B-24. 
Jones  made  33  missions  over  Germany  and 
Western  Europe.  But  he  still  couldn't  see 
very  well.  "I  couldn't  tell  a  P-51  from  an 
ME  109, "  he  says. 

After  the  war.  he  went  to  work  as  a  sales- 
man for  Davis  Robbins  of  Oneonta.  who 
had  invented  a  giant  9-inch  drill.  Robbins 
sold  his  company  to  Joy  Manufacturing  Co. 
of  Birmingham  in  1972.  and  Jones  kept  sell- 
ing equipment  for  Joy  until  his  retirement 
in  1981. 

He  said  people  have  talked  to  him  about 
franchising  his  barbecue  ideas,  about  creat- 
ing a  chain  of  log  cabin  barbecue  restau- 
rants. 

He  shakes  his  head. 
Tm  not  interested  in  that,"  he  says,  "I've 
known  a  lot  of  rich  people  who  were  unhap- 
py. I  believe  what  Billy  Graham  says: 
There's  no  U-Haul  trailer  on  that  meat 
wagon  when  it  comes  to  get  you." 

Mr.  Jones  hais  satisfied  many  hungry 
appetites  with  his  delicious  cooking.  I 
wish  he  had  a  place  in  Washington 
everytime  I  get  a  craving  for  southern 
barbecue. 

Breck  is  an  outstanding  individual 
and  fine  fellow.  I  am  honored  to  be 
able  to  share  this  delightful  story  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House,  and  wish 
Breck  the  very  best  in  all  of  his  en- 
deavors.* 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 
•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  first  time  in  this  Nation's  history, 
churches  and  other  religious  organiza- 
tions will  be  taxed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment mandatorily.  I  believe  this 
poses  a  significant  constitutional  ques- 
tion that  must  be  adequately  ad- 
dressed by  this  body. 
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Prom  the  inception  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  until  last  year,  employ- 
ees of  all  nonprofit  organizations— in- 
cluding churches  and  religious  organi- 
zations—were exempt  from  social  secu- 
rity taxation— unless  they  voluntarily 
opted  into  the  system.  The  key  word  is 
voluntary.  Statistics  reveal  that  the 
majority  of  churches  and  religious  or- 
ganizations have  opted  into  the  social 
security  system.  However,  many 
churches  believe  that  paying  any 
taxes  to  the  government  is  a  breach  of 
separation  of  church  and  state.  Paying 
social  security  taxes  will  set  a  prece- 
dent for  other  taxes  or  government 
intervention  in  the  religious  or  educa- 
tional policies  of  churches  and  reli- 
gious organizations. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1983  reverses  this  historic  position  by 
removing  the  exemption  for  employ- 
ees of  tax-exempt  religious  organiza- 
tions. I  have  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  provide  a  2-year  delay  for  the 
mandatory  coverage  of  church  and  re- 
ligious organization  employees.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Jepsen  for  his  leader- 
ship and  work  on  this  issue  and  the 
legislation  he  introduced  in  the  other 
body. 

Although  most  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  would  agree  that  universal 
coverage  is  a  noble  goal,  we  cannot 
overlook  an  important  constitutional 
question  in  attempting  to  attain  that 
goal.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
has  been  working  on  a  proposal  to  rec- 
tify the  constitutional  problem  posed 
by  this  section  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Amendments.  While  I  believe  the 
2-year  delay  for  mandatory  coverage  is 
needed  in  order  to  give  Congress  a 
chance  to  act  on  this  issue,  I  certainly 
believe  that  a  final  solution  at  an  ear- 
lier date  would  be  preferable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  would 
not  affect  other  501(c)(3)  organiza- 
tions, since  the  question  of  separation 
of  church  and  state  is  not  applicable, 
and  the  question  of  including  nonprof- 
it organizations  was  adequately  ad- 
dressed by  Congress.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  consider  the  rami- 
fications of  this  issue  and  join  me  by 
cosponsoring  this  needed  legislation.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAXATION  OF 
CHURCHES 


TRIBUTE  TO  TONY  RUBIN 

HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24.  1984 
•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  unique  thing  and  a  time  for  rejoicing 
in  a  community  when  one  of  its  citi- 
zens retires  at  age  of  80  years  young 
after  18  years  of  service  in  municipal 
office.  It  is  very  much  in  this  spirit 
that  on  Friday,  February  3,  the  resi- 
dents of  Hughestown  Borough  will 
join  in  a  testimonial  honoring  former 
Councilman  Tony  Rubin.  He  has  given 
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of  his  time,  his  effort  and  his  dedica- 
tion for  nearly  a  generation— and  he 
began  all  this  at  an  age  when  most  of 
us  look  to  decrease  our  workload  and 
not  take  on  additional  responsibilities. 
He  did  take  on  those  responsibilities. 
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24-percent  increase  the  last  two  years  in 
hospital  admissions  for  children  with  mal- 
nutrition. In  Boston,  New  York  and  many 
other  big  cities,  says  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  reduced  food-stamp  allotments  are 
forcing  growing  numbers  of  families  to  head 
for  the  food  lines.  Most  do  so  not  because 
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accorded  other  religious  and  national 
minority  groups,  is  a  goal  that  we 
share  with  the  Federation.  It  is  imper- 
ative that  all  Americans  join  in  con- 
demning religious  persecution  and  in 
recognizing  that  by  remaining  silent. 
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giving  and  as  he  served  those  who 
became  his  friends,  his  success  was  life 
itself. 

A  turn  came  in  George's  life  when 
his  best  friend  needed  someone  nearby 
who  understood  the  value  of  loyalty 
and  trust.  So.   for  much  of  the  last 
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learned  to  like  himself  and  to  share    GLOUCESTER     TOWNSHIP     SEN- 


himself  with  others. 

Verily,  verily  it  is  like  the  wind.  Life 
comes  and  goes  and  there  is  nothing 
unless  you  have  made  something  of 
life.  George  knew  the  Lord,  and  he 
knpu;  the  unliip  nf  familv  and  friend."?. 


lORS  COME  THROUGH  FOR 
FRANKLIN  SQUARE  FIRE  VIC- 
TIMS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 
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of  his  time,  his  effort  and  his  dedica- 
tion for  nearly  a  generation— and  he 
began  all  this  at  an  age  when  most  of 
us  look  to  decrease  our  workload  and 
not  take  on  additional  responsibilities. 
He  did  take  on  those  responsibilities, 
however,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  carried 
them  for  18  years.  And  so  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  join  with  his  family, 
neighbors,  and  friends  in  recognizing 
his  accomplishments  and  expressing 
the  gratitude  of  the  entire  community 
for  years  of  unselfish  service  and  work 
very  well  done  in  the  public  interest. • 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  GERRY  SIKORSKI 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  SIKORSKI.  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib- 
une that  takes  aim  at  the  report  by 
the  highly  politicized  Task  Force  on 
Food  Assistance.  Despite  the  callous 
remarks  by  Ed  Meese.  and  the  lack  of 
professionalism  in  the  task  force 
report,  there  is  hunger  in  America, 
slashing  the  Federal  food-aid  pro- 
grams has  hurt  millions,  and  malnutri- 
tion is  rising  dramatically. 

The  real  message  of  the  task  force 
report  is  that  this  administration  is 
playing  politics.  Unless  we  in  Congress 
take  a  stand,  millions  of  hungry  Amer- 
icans will  lose. 

A  Disturbing  Report  on  Hunger 
When  President  Reagan  set  up  a  commis 
sion  on  hunger  last  summer,  he  said  he 
wanted  to  know  how  many  Americans  are 
hungry  and  why.  But  the  final  report  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Food  Assistance,  sent  to  the 
President  this  week,  offers  few  answers.  The 
report  acknowledges  that  hunger  exists  but 
says  it  is  hard  to  measure.  Not  only  did  the 
panel  fail  to  assess  hunger's  causes  and 
scope,  it  proposed  changes  that  would  make 
the  problem  worse. 

The  task  force  determined  that  'rampant 
hunger "  is  not  a  problem  in  America.  In  the 
sense  that  the  United  States  does  not  re- 
semble drought-plagued  African  countries, 
that  conclusion  is  correct.  In  the  sense  that 
it  overlooks  the  many  citizens  who  stand  in 
soup  lines,  the  conclusion  is  wrong.  Other 
findings  defy  reality  and  common  sense: 
that  cuts  in  food  aid  have  not  contributed  to 
hunger,  that  research  has  not  uncovered 
malnutrition  among  the  poor,  and  that 
heavy  use  of  soup  kitchens  and  food  banks 
"does  not  imply  the  failure  of  federal  food 
assistance  policies.  " 

But  budget  cuts  have  hurt,  as  the  adminis- 
tration's own  figures  show.  Since  1981.  fed- 
eral food-aid  programs  have  been  slashed  by 
$3  billion,  forcing  nearly  a  million  people 
from  the  food-stamp  program  and  3  million 
children  from  the  school  lunch  program. 
Food  aid  for  millions  of  others  has  l)een 
sharply  reduced.  Not  all  of  them  are  hungry 
as  a  result.  But  surely  many  are. 

Malnutrition  is  taking  a  rising  toll.  In 
Minneapolis,  doctors  report  a  "shocking"  in- 
crease in  anemia  among  poor  women  and 
children.  In  Chicago,  pediatricians  report  a 
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24-percent  increase  the  last  two  years  in 
hospital  admissions  for  children  with  mal- 
nutrition. In  Boston.  New  York  and  many 
other  big  cities,  says  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  reduced  food-stamp  allotments  are 
forcing  growing  numbers  of  families  to  head 
for  the  food  lines.  Most  do  so  not  because 
they  are  cheats,  but  t)ecause  they  have  run 
out  of  money  and  food. 

The  task  force,  made  up  mostly  of  admin- 
istration allies  with  little  expertise  in  food 
programs,  discounted  such  evidence  in 
making  its  recommendations.  The  most  dra- 
matic would  permit  states  to  drop  out  of 
federal  nutrition  programs  and  set  up  their 
own  with  federal  block  grants.  As  any  gover- 
nor can  attest,  federal  nutrition  programs 
work  precisely  because  of  federal  uniformi- 
ty: All  needy  people  qualify  for  benefits,  re- 
gardless of  where  they  live.  Without  such 
standards,  food-aid  programs  could  be  cut 
by  states  suffering  financial  problems. 

The  commission's  approach  is  likely  to  get 
a  cold  reception  in  Congress.  But  the  panel's 
findings  and  recommendations,  warmly  ac- 
cepted by  the  President,  are  nevertheless 
disturbing.  They  suggest  that  the  White 
House  prefers  to  ignore  the  problems  of 
hunger,  not  deal  with  them.* 
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accorded  other  religious  and  national 
minority  groups,  is  a  goal  that  we 
share  with  the  Federation.  It  is  imper- 
ative that  all  Americans  join  in  con- 
demning religious  persecution  and  in 
recognizing  that  by  remaining  silent, 
we  too  become  culpable.* 
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EMIGRATION  DECLINES  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr,  Speaker, 
during  the  week  of  December  2-9, 
1983,  the  Women's  Plea  for  Soviet 
Jewry  commemorated  the  plight  of 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  The  harass- 
ment and  persecution  of  Soviet  Jews 
has  not  been  ignored  by  Members  of 
Congress,  During  the  past  year  we 
have  sought  to  bring  wider  attention 
to  such  notable  cases  as  Dr.  Yuri  Tar- 
nopolsky  and  Dr.  losif  Begun,  who 
have  sought  permission  from  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  We  have  written  to  General 
Secretary  Andropov  and  requested 
that  Soviet  Jews  be  given  the  mini- 
mum human  rights  provided  for  in  the 
Helsinki  Accords.  We  have  protested 
the  Soviet  Anti-Zionist  Committee's 
slanderous  and  preposterous  allega- 
tions that  Jews  promoted  Nazism 
during  the  Second  World  War.  and 
categorically  rejected  their  assertion 
that  Jewish  family  reunion  has  essen- 
tially l>een  completed. 

During  recent  years  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  hardening  of  the  official 
Soviet  attitude  toward  Jews,  a  trend 
that  must  be  reversed.  The  number  of 
Soviet  Jews  allowed  to  emigrate  has 
dropped  dramatically  in  the  past  5 
years,  and  the  treatment  of  refuseniks 
has  grown  harsher. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  recognize  the  efforts  of  the  Jewish 
Federation  of  Rhode  Island  on  behalf 
of  Soviet  Jewry.  The  right  of  Jews  to 
maintain  their  Jewish  identity,  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  or  other  countries  of 
their  choice,  to  live  within  the  rights 


A  EULOGY  IN  MEMORY  OF 
GEORGE  ROWLAND 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  my  fortune  in 
recent  months  to  spend  a  good  deal  of 
time  with  George  Rowland  and  with 
those  he  loves  the  most.  Standing  like 
a  beacon  before  me  is  a  scene  just  2 
months  ago.  His  best  friend  and  busi- 
ness associate,  Lou  Dragna  said  to 
me— "when  the  Lord  takes  this  man, 
he  will  be  taking  the  best  of  his  chil- 
dren." What  more  can  one  say— "the 
best  of  his  children,"  I  looked  as  he 
spoke  and  could  see  the  moist  in  his 
eyes,  the  emotional  evidence  of  love  of 
one  man  for  another. 

George  Rowland— one  who  gave  of 
his  friendship  and  love  to  all  who  had 
the  sense  to  receive  it. 

King  Solomon  was  the  wisest  of  all 
the  kings.  As  the  Bible  relates,  he 
studied  and  lived  and  learned— seeking 
the  truth  of  life.  He  said: 

I  have  tasted  the  best  of  fruit.  I  have  sam- 
pled the  finest  of  wines.  I  have  had  many 
wives  and  concubines.  But  verily,  verily  it  is 
like  the  wind. 

I  have  enjoyed  great  wealth;  I  have  trav- 
eled far  and  wide  in  search  of  happiness  and 
the  truth  of  life. 

Verily,  verily,  it  is  like  the  wind. 

And  in  Solomon  it  is  made  so  clear. 
It  is  to  know  your  God  and  to  give- 
give  love  to  your  fellow  man. 

As  long  as  we  live— as  long  as  we 
may  look— we  will  never  know  another 
man  who  gave  so  freely  of  himself  as 
did  George  Rowland. 

Many  of  us  first  got  to  know  George 
&s  a  result  of  the  life  insurance  profes- 
sion. When  I  arrived  at  the  Penn 
Mutual,  George  was  leading  the  coun- 
try in  terms  of  volume  of  insurance 
produced  and  in  terms  of  the  quality 
of  those  who  made  up  his  clientele. 
For  the  newcomers,  he  was  a  model— 
an  inspiration— a  voice  that  caused 
you  to  want  to  do  a  little  better  and  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  we  have  to  serve 
our  friends. 

It  was  George  who  first  taught  me— 
"If  you  don't  have  your  word,  you  do 
not  have  anything  in  life."  It  was 
George  who  demonstrated  by  living 
that  "as  one  sows,  so  shall  ye  reap," 
He  built  one  of  the  most  successful  in- 
dividual businesses  in  the  country  in 
the  toughest  business  in  the  world.  He 
was    successful    because    he    enjoyed 


giving  and  as  he  served  those  who 
became  his  friends,  his  success  was  life 
itself, 

A  turn  came  in  George's  life  when 
his  best  friend  needed  someone  nearby 
who  understood  the  value  of  loyalty 
and  trust.  So,  for  much  of  the  last 
decade,  George  has  really  been  in  the 
garment  business.  To  be  certain  that 
his  insurance  clients  would  be  well 
served  in  the  meantime,  he  looked 
around  and  tapped  the  best.  King 
Archer— George's  partner  and  friend. 
King  was  concerned  that  George  be 
secure  and  drew  up  an  appropriate 
contract.  And.  George  responded  in 
classic  Rowland  fashion. 

He  looked  at  this  complicated  legal 
document,  threw  it  aside  and  said,  "If 
we  needed  this  piece  of  paper  to  secure 
our  trust,  we  wouldn't  be  working  to- 
gether in  the  first  place  "by  golly."  " 
The  paper  is  still  on  the  shelf. 

Classic  George  Rowland— "If  you 
don't  have  your  word,  you  have  noth- 
ing—and your  friends  are  everything." 

Beyond  his  friends,  his  three  ladies 
are  Beverly— of  course  Beverly,  and 
then  Jeri  and  Ginger.  Just  a  couple  of 
stories  for  old  times  sake.  It  was  about 
20  years  ago— 1963  I  think— we  were  at 
one  of  the  first  meetings  of  the  Penn 
Mutual's  new  $2  million  club— we 
came  back  from  a  hay  ride  and  Bever- 
ly was  decked  out  in  a  country  dress 
and  I  will  never  forget  the  little  bows 
in  her  hair.  Together  they  just  spar- 
kled and  you  could  feel  the  warmth  of 
real  love  and  devotion  in  the  air. 

George  was  a  symbol  of  what  love 
and  devotion  and  family  are  all  about. 

One  of  the  frustrating  parts  of  our 
friendship  was  that  you  could  almost 
never  tell  a  story  that  he  had  not 
heard  or  told  before.  From  time  to 
time,  George  was  known  to  tell  a 
ribald  story  among  good  people.  He 
loved  a  good  story  and  he  loved  to 
make  people  laugh.  Blessed  are  those 
who  know  how  to  make  people  laugh. 

For  a  moment,  I  would  like  to  get  se- 
rious. George  Rowland  was  a  devoted 
husband  and  father— a  businessman— 
a  friend  of  friends.  Perhaps  an  inspira- 
tion in  terms  of  what  each  of  us  might 
do  with  our  own  lives.  How  many  of 
you  have  spent  much  of  your  life  un- 
happy with  what  you  have  or  have  not 
accomplished?  How  many  of  you  have 
set  goals— accomplished  them  and 
said,  oh  that  is  not  so  great,  and  gone 
on  to  the  next  goal  or  material  objec- 
tive—never taking  the  time  to  either 
appreciate  or  enjoy  what  you  have 
done? 

George  Rowland,  one  day  in  his  life, 
looked  in  the  mirror  and  stepped  back. 
He  said,  "I'm  never  going  to  be  per- 
fect, so  I'd  better  appreciate  the 
strengths  and  the  things  I  have,"  He 
had  family  and  he  had  friends.  He  un- 
derstood the  value  of  loyalty  and  of 
giving.  George  was  a  whole  human 
being    who    had,    as    we    all    should. 
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learned  to  like  himself  and  to  share 
himself  with  others. 

Verily,  verily  it  is  like  the  wind.  Life 
comes  and  goes  and  there  is  nothing 
unless  you  have  made  something  of 
life.  George  knew  the  Lord,  and  he 
knew  the  value  of  family  and  friends. 
Each  of  us  should  feel  better  about 
our  own  destiny,  for  we  know  that 
beyond  the  veil  of  this  life  is  our 
friend,  George  Rowland. 

The  Lord  has  taken  this  man  and  he 
has  with  him  one  of  the  best  of  his 
children.  What  more  can  you  say— the 
best  of  his  children.* 
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GLOUCESTER  TOWNSHIP  SEN- 
IORS COME  THROUGH  FOR 
FRANKLIN  SQUARE  FIRE  VIC- 
TIMS 


TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY  MANARSKI 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday  evening,  February  5,  Henry  R. 
Manarski  will  be  feted  by  his  many 
friends.  The  occasion  will  celebrate  his 
completion  of  22  years  as  a  member  of 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Area  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  its  predecessor,  the  Plains 
TowTiship  School  Board. 

During  his  service  on  the  Plains 
board,  Henry  was  treasurer  for  7 
years.  When  the  Greater  Wilkes-Barre 
area  board  was  formed  by  jointure  of 
several  communities,  Henry  was  elect- 
ed as  an  original  member  of  the  larger 
board.  In  1977-78  and,  again,  in  1981- 
82,  he  served  as  president  of  that 
board. 

During  his  tenure,  Henry  served  as 
chairman  of  the  administration-in- 
struction committee  and  was  a  very 
active  member  of  the  athletic  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Manarski  leaves  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Area  Board  of  Education  with 
every  reason  to  feel  that  his  has  been 
a  job  well  done.  During  his  tenure,  the 
board  underwent  many  difficult  situa- 
tions and  embarked  upon  an  ambitious 
construction  program.  In  all  ways,  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Area  Board  of  Education 
is  better  and  stronger  today  because  of 
Henry  Manarski's  dedicated  participa- 
tion. 

It  is  my  pleasure,  therefore,  to 
salute  my  friend  Henry  on  his  nearly 
one-quarter  century  of  service  to 
American  education  and  to  pay  trib- 
ute, as  well,  to  his  wife,  Leona,  and  his 
three  children:  Karen.  Debra  and 
Mark,  whose  steadfast  support  has 
made  possible  his  many  community 
contributions.* 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
senior  citizens  of  Gloucester  Township 
for  their  impressive  display  of  human- 
ity and  compassion  at  the  outbreak  of 
a  fire  at  the  Franklin  Square  Senior 
Citizen  Complex  just  before  the  holi- 
days. This  fire,  which  gutted  several 
apartments  in  the  complex  and  forced 
elderly  residents  to  flee  for  their 
safety,  displaced  10  elderly  residents. 

The  concern  shown  by  other  elderly 
residents  of  the  complex  is  indeed 
heartwarming.  I  laud  the  efforts  of 
those  senior  citizens,  as  well  as  those 
of  Anna  Mae  Redrow,  the  coordinator 
of  the  Hider  Lane  Senior  Citizen 
Center,  who  were  ready  to  help  their 
neighbors  in  a  time  of  need.  These 
fine  and  upstanding  citizens  helped 
place  those  residents  displaced  by  the 
fire  in  a  nearby  motel  and  gave  of 
themselves  to  insure  that  the  dis- 
placed seniors  were  made  comfortable 
in  their  new  surroundings.  In  addition 
to  coordinating  fundraising  drives, 
they  helped  gather  furniture  and  ap- 
pliances for  the  unfortunate  who  lost 
all  their  possessions  in  the  fire. 

At  a  time  when  budget  cuts  are  im- 
pinging on  the  already  meager  income 
afforded  to  our  Nation's  senior  citi- 
zens, a  tragedy  such  as  the  Franklin 
Square  fire  could  have  had  devastat- 
ing effects  on  the  elderly  residents.  In- 
stead, because  of  the  selflessness  ex- 
hibited by  the  unharmed  residents  of 
FYanklin  Square,  and  because  of  the 
love  and  concern  that  guided  the  ef- 
forts of  friends  and  neighbors,  the  el- 
derly residents,  whose  lives  were  dis- 
rupted by  the  fire,  found  solace  in  the 
goodwill  of  their  neighbors. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  jofn  me  in 
praising  the  senior  citizens  of  Franklin 
Square  for  their  courage  and  compas- 
sion. Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  following  editorial,  from  the 
Observer,  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 
[Prom  the  Observer.  Gloucester  Twp..  N.J.] 

An  Editorial:  Glo.  Twp.  Seniors  Set 
Example  for  All 

Senior  citizens  in  Gloucester  Township 
are  proving  that  they  have  no  room  for 
apathy  in  their  lives.  Their  concern  and 
caring  was  there  when  victims  of  a  recent 
apartment  building  fire  needed  it  most. 

The  senior  citizens  offered  more  than 
mere  sympathy  when  fire  forced  10  persons 
to  flee  the  Franklin  Square  Senior  Citizen 
Complex  a  few  weeks  ago.  Six  persons  have 
since  returned  to  their  apartments.  Howev- 
er, four  are  still  residing  at  the  Holiday  Inn 
while  their  apartments  are  being  repaired. 
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Pour  apartments  were  damaged  in  the 
blaze.  Two  were  gutted  by  the  fire  and  two 
others  received  smoke  and  water  damage. 

Even  before  the  firefighting  equipment 
had  left  the  scene  of  the  blaze,  these  caring 
senior  citizens  were  busy  aiding  those  who 
were  forced  out  by  the  flames 
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Joan  is  that  special  kind  of  teacher 
whose  enthusiasm  and  support  leaves 
a  deep  impression  on  anyone  who  h8.s 
the  benefit  of  her  instruction. 

Joan  Crew  is  leaving  the  Mendham 
area,  and  its  school  system,  after  a 
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The  mortgage  revenue  bond  program 
has  facilitated  neighborhood  develop- 
ment and  has  provided  financing  for 
the  special  housing  needs  of  the  elder- 
ly and  the  disabled.  Clearly,  as  the 
economy  struggles  out  of  the  depths 
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were  chosen  for  demonstrated  qualities,  in- 
cluding a  real  and  tested  understanding  of 
the  world.  In  any  case,  the  worst  a  leader 
could  do  was  destroy  a  tribe.  There  were 
many  tribes.  The  human  species  was  not 
then  in  jeopardy,  no  matter  what  the  lead- 
ers did. 
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ernments  have  wired  our  lives  to  a  fuse 
about  30  minutes  long.  Our  survival  now  de- 
pends on  the  good  judgment,  the  sobriety, 
the  sanity,  the  mutual  sensitivity  of  the 
leaders  of  several  nations  and  the  absolute 
reliability  of  machines,  all  projected  into 
the  indefinite  future.  That  is  surely  Uking  a 

vf^rv  ffrnvp  risk_ 
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all  nuclear  powers  by  the  year  2001.  I  am 
talking  about  reclaiming  our  future.  In  the 
process  there  are  additional  things  to  do. 
We  can  temper  childish  invective.  We  can 
resist  the  temptation  to  demonize  the  adver- 
sary. We  can  reduce  the  likelihood  of  strate- 
gic confrontations  arising  from  accident  or 

r*,ie-r.o1/«iilQtir,nc     ^JJl>    pan    <;t.fihi1i7.e    old    and 
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Pour  apartments  were  damaged  in  the 
blaze.  Ti*o  were  gutted  by  the  fire  and  two 
others  received  smoke  and  water  damage. 

Even  before  the  firefighting  equipment 
had  left  the  scene  of  the  blaze,  these  caring 
senior  citizens  were  busy  aiding  those  who 
were  forced  out  by  the  flames 

They  and  Franklin  Square  employees 
aided  the  fire  victims  in  getting  set  up  at 
the  motel  while  officials  were  still  probing 
the  cause  of  the  blaze  at  the  apartment 
complex. 

FYanklin  Square  seniors  and  Anna  Mae 
Redrew,  coordinator  of  the  Hider  Lane 
Senior  Center  in  Gloucester  Township  also 
got  busy,  directing  fund  raising  efforts  and 
launching  drives  for  furniture  and  other 
items  to  be  used  in  restoring  the  fire-dam- 
aged apartments  and  returning  the  fire  vic- 
tims to  their  homes. 

In  a  day  when  self  concern  is  paramount 
and  selfishness  seems  to  have  become  ever 
so  evident  in  the  American  way  of  life,  the 
senior  citizens  of  Gloucester  Township  are 
providing  proof  that  the  •you-can-make-it" 
attitude  upon  which  this  nation  was  found- 
ed is  not  dead. 

These  loving  and  concerned  seniors  are 
setting  an  example  which  others  would  do 
well  to  follow.  They  are  proving  that  they 
care  about  their  community  and  its  resi- 
dents. 

Most  important,  they  have  not  hesitated 
to  put  action  behind  their  concern.  They 
are  leading  the  way  and  setting  an  example 
for  those  who  have  claimed  that  brother- 
hood is  a  thing  of  the  past.* 
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Joan  is  that  special  kind  of  teacher 
whose  enthusiasm  and  support  leaves 
a  deep  impression  on  anyone  who  hss 
the  benefit  of  her  instruction. 

Joan  Crew  is  leaving  the  Mendham 
area,  and  its  school  system,  after  a 
long  and  highly  successful  career.  She 
will  be  deeply  missed  by  her  colleagues 
and  by  her  students.  I  know  I  can 
speak  for  all  of  them  in  applauding 
Joan  for  her  exceptional  contributioris 
to  Mountain  View  School.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOAN  CREW 

HON.  JIM  COURIER 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation  is  focusing  at- 
tention on  our  system  of  public 
schools  and  on  the  quality  of  our  chil- 
dren's education,  it  is  fitting  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  who  represents  the  vi- 
tality and  commitment  of  the  teaching 
profession— Joan  Crew  of  Mountain 
View  School  in  Mendham.  N.J. 

Joan  was  educated  in  New  Jersey, 
and  went  on  to  receive  a  master's 
degree  in  Spanish  while  studying  in 
Mexico.  She  devoted  almost  40  years 
to  the  teaching  profession  as  a  Span- 
ish and  French  teacher  for  children  in 
grades  five  through  eight.  Joan  and 
her  scientist  husband  Dr.  Malcolm 
Crew  raised  three  sons  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  a  range  of 
scholarly  pursuits.  She  epitomized  the 
successful  combination  of  wife, 
mother,  and  career  professional  long 
before  it  was  fashionable  to  do  so. 

As  the  solitary  foreign  language 
teacher  at  Mountain  View  School. 
Joan  has  fashioned  a  program  that 
has  enabled  hundreds  of  student  to 
achieve  advanced  placement  in  high 
school  and  to  gain  a  proficiency  in  lan- 
guages which  is  truly  noteworthy.  She 
has  met  with  a  tremendous  number  of 
students  each  day.  yet  has  always 
managed  to  provide  each  student  with 
personal  and  individualized  attention. 
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The  mortgage  revenue  bond  program 
has  facilitated  neighborhood  develop- 
ment and  has  provided  financing  for 
the  special  housing  needs  of  the  elder- 
ly and  the  disabled.  Clearly,  as  the 
economy  struggles  out  of  the  depths 
of  the  recent  recession,  the  value  of 
the  mortgage  revenue  bond  program 
to  the  housing  industry  cannot  be 
overstated. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
passing  legislation  to  renew  the  mort- 
gage revenue  bond  program.* 
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MORTGAGE  REVENUE  BOND 
PROGRAM  RENEWAL 


HON.  WILUAM  HILL  BONER 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday.  I  introduced  H.R. 
4583.  a  bill  to  renew  the  mortgage  rev- 
enue bond  program  which  expired  on 
December  31.  1983. 

The  mortgage  revenue  bond  pro- 
gram has  been  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Federal  housing  initiatives  that 
Congress  has  enacted  in  recent  years. 
Since  1980.  when  Congress  passed  leg- 
islation to  target  tax-exempt  financing 
for  housing,  the  program  has  provided 
a  much  needed  source  of  affordable  fi- 
nancing for  many  thousands  of  first- 
time  homebuyers. 

During  the  recent  period  of  relative- 
ly high  interest  rates,  the  mortgage 
revenue  bond  program  provided  fi- 
nancing to  families  who  were  other- 
wise hopelessly  priced  out  of  the 
homeownership  market.  In  1982.  for 
example,  more  than  one-third  of  all 
first-time  homebuyers  in  this  country 
received  financing  through  the  use  of 
mortgage  revenue  bonds.  In  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  more  than  3.800  families 
received  first-time  home  financing 
under  this  program  in  1983. 

The  program  has  also  provided  a 
much  needed  flow  of  mortgage  capital 
to  an  otherwise  dormant  housing  in- 
dustry. Now.  with  relatively  lower  in- 
terest rates,  even  more  families  of 
moderate-  and  low-income  could 
become  homeowners  if  the  program 
were  still  in  place.  Additionally,  other 
types  of  housing  could  be  increased  if 
the  program  had  been  extended  by  the 
Congress  last  year.  In  particular,  more 
units  of  housing  for  disabled  veterans, 
the  handicapped,  and  older  Americans 
could  have  been  constructed  as  mort- 
gage revenue  bonds  are  an  important 
source  of  their  financing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mortgage  revenue 
bond  program  has  proved  to  be  a  valu- 
able program.  Not  only  has  it  enabled 
many  thousands  of  families  to  become 
first-time  homeowners,  it  has  also 
stimulated  the  home  construction  in- 
dustry and  provided  thousands  of  jobs 
and  new  sources  of  revenue  to  support 
local  and  State  government  services. 


CARL  SAGAN'S  NEW  YEAR'S 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  New  Year's  Eve,  a  moving 
and  provoking  speech  on  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  was  delivered  at  the  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  John  the  Devine  in  New 
York  City.  The  speaker  was  the  distin- 
guished scientist.  Prof.  Carl  Sagan  of 
Cornell  University. 

Professor  Sagan  makes  many  impor- 
tant points  in  the  course  of  this  ad- 
dress. But  the  most  telling  is  this: 
That  after  35  years  of  developing  the 
most  terrible  and  destructive  weapons 
in  history,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union— and  indeed,  all  the  na- 
tions and  people  of  the  world— are  sub- 
stantially less  secure  than  we  were  at 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  Is  it 
logical,  and  could  it  possibly  enhance 
our  security,  to  continue  the  escala- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  production,  or 
rather,  is  it  not  the  rational  course  to 
take  immediate,  mutual,  and  verifiable 
steps  to  stop  this  race  toward  annihila- 
tion? 

Professor  Sagan  also  notes  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  living  under  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war,  especially  on 
our  children.  This  topic  was  explored 
in  hearings  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Children,  Youth  and  Families, 
which  I  chair,  in  the  last  session  of 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share 
Dr.  Sagan's  remarks  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  remarks  follow: 

1984  AND  2001:  A  New  Year's  Resolution 
(By  Carl  Sagan) 

There  was  once  a  time  when  humans  were 
newly  evolved,  when  all  life  on  the  planet 
was  in  a  nearly  perfect  ecological  harmony, 
and  when  the  uranium  was  still  in  the  rocks. 
(Doubtless  there  was  music  then  because  all 
human  cultures  make  music,  but  it  is  unlike- 
ly that  the  music  then  was  as  lovely  as  the 
music  we  have  heard  and  are  about  to  hear 
tonight.)  If  anyone  thought  about  such 
things  then,  the  future  must  have  seemed 
bright.  There  were  conflicts  perhaps,  al- 
though they  are  surprisingly  rare  among 
hunter-gatherer  societies.  Simple  weapons 
were    stockpiled,    perhaps.    Leaders   surely 


were  chosen  for  demonstrated  qualities,  in- 
cluding a  real  and  tested  understanding  of 
the  world.  In  any  case,  the  worst  a  leader 
could  do  was  destroy  a  tribe.  There  were 
many  tribes.  The  human  species  was  not 
then  in  jeopardy,  no  matter  what  the  lead- 
ers did. 

Today  it  is  different.  The  uranium  is  no 
longer  entirely  in  the  rocks.  Some  of  it  is  in 
nuclear  warheads.  There  are  almost  18.000 
strategic  warheads  in  the  arsenals  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  each  of 
them  far  more  devastating  than  the  weap- 
ons that  destroyed  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 
The  strategic  inventories  contain  enough 
destructive  power  to  devastate  a  million  Hir- 
oshimas.  But  there  are  only  about  2,500 
large  cities  on  the  planet.  We  now  know- 
that  the  detonation  of  even  a  small  fraction 
of  those  nuclear  stockpiles  is  sufficient  to 
imperil  the  human  species  by  triggering  a 
Nuclear  Winter.  The  clouds  of  smoke  and 
dust  that  would  be  raised  would  block  out 
the  sun.  and.  according  to  recent  scientific 
studies,  turn  all  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
into  a  dark,  sub-freezing  radioactive  waste- 
land. Nor  would  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
be  spared.  By  tearing  the  delicate  ecological 
fabric  that  sustains  life  on  Earth,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  a  nuclear  war.  even  a  rather  small 
one.  would  carry  the  human  species  to  ex- 
tinction. 

Because  we  now  realize  that  the  steady  ac- 
cumulation of  nuclear  weapons  has  placed 
our  species  in  real  jeopardy,  it  is  clear  that 
there  must  be  changes  in  what  passes  for 
conventional  wisdom.  The  Soviet  Union  has, 
without  doubt,  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  But,  for  the 
moment,    consider    the    United    States.    In 
1945.  the  U.S.  had  the  most  powerful  mili- 
tary force  on  the  planet.  It  was  bordered. 
East   and   West,   by   immense   oceans,   and. 
North    and   South,    by    weak   and    friendly 
neighbors.   The   U.S.   had  little  to   fear  in 
1945.  But  in  an  effort  to  enhance  our  securi- 
ty, to  save  lives,  we  invented  things.  The 
U.S.  produced  the  first  atomic  bomb  in  1945. 
The  U.S.  was  first  to  use  these  bombs  on  ci- 
vilian populations,  again  in  1945.  The  first 
intercontinental   strategic   bomber  was  in- 
vented by  the  U.S.  in  1948.  The  first  hydro- 
gen bomb  was  devised  by  the  U.S.  in  1954. 
The  Soviet  Union  was  first  to  develop  the 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  in  1957,  fol- 
lowed by  the  first  U.S.  ICBM  one  year  later. 
The  first  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
sile was  invented  by  the  U.S.  in  1960.  The 
first    multiple    independently-targeted    re- 
entry vehicle  (MIRY)  was  invented  by  the 
U.S.  in  1970.  The  first  long-range  cruise  mis- 
sile was  invented  by  the  U.S.  in  1982.  Each 
of  these  American  strategic  innovations  was 
evenly  matched  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
total  cost  to  the  planet  of  these  nuclear 
strategic  systems  has  been  well  in  excess  of 
a  trillion  contemporary  dollars. 

For  what?  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  our  nation,  every  American  could  be 
killed  following  the  outbreak  of  a  major 
war.  The  U.S.  is  now  far  less  secure  than  it 
was  in  1945.  and  so  is  the  Soviet  Union. 
Every  step  in  this  mad  nuclear  arms  race 
had  its  momentary  justification.  The 
mutual  recriminations  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
S.U.  are  endless.  But  step  back  and  examine 
the  broad  picture.  Embrace  a  planetary  per- 
spective. Then  you  will  find  that  we  .  .  .  the 
human  species,  but  in  particular  the  U.S. 
and  S.U.  have  done  something  supremely 
foolish.  The  nation  states  have  failed  in  the 
most  fundamental  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment: To  guarantee  the  well-being,  the 
safety,  the  future  of  their  citizens.  Our  gov- 
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emments  have  wired  our  lives  to  a  fuse 
about  30  minutes  long.  Our  survival  now  de- 
pends on  the  good  judgment,  the  sobriety, 
the  sanity,  the  mutual  sensitivity  of  the 
leaders  of  several  nations  and  the  absolute 
reliability  of  machines,  all  projected  into 
the  indefinite  future.  That  is  surely  taking  a 
very  grave  risk. 

Because  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  engen- 
ders a  sense  of  hopelessness,  a  turning  away 
from  the  future,  it  is  already  claiming  its 
casualties.  When  our  young  people  find 
themselves  reluctant  to  work  hard  to  pre- 
pare for  the  future,  we  are  endangering  the 
future,  even  if  there  never  is  a  nuclear  war. 
The  threat  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  has  al- 
ready done  significant  damage  to  our  chil- 
dren and  out  grandchildren  and  to  the 
human  future. 

There  are  two  books,  each  bearing  as  title 
a  year.  Both  are  famous  in  our  time.  They 
present  two  very  different  visions  of  the 
future.  In  about  3  hours.  1984  will  be  upon 
us.     George     Orwell's     novel     "1984"     has 
become  a  symbol  of  state  suppression  of  in- 
dividual   growth,    of    freedom    and    joy.    a 
codeword  for  a  government  decoupled  from 
the  will  and  well-being  of  its  people.  By  con- 
trast.   Arthur    Clarke's    novel     -2001  "    has 
come  to  be  a  symbol  of  hope  for  an  explora- 
tory-future, a  future  in  which  humans  take 
a  giant  stride  towards  maturity.  One  pic- 
tures a  world  in  which  we  are  robbed  of  a 
hopeful  future,  the  other  in  which  we  are 
on  our  way  to  attaining  it.  Prom  Orwell's 
time   to  our  own.   the  strategic  stockpiles 
have  been  rising.  In  the  early  1950s,  only  a 
few    years    after    ■1984"    was    written,    the 
global  nuclear  arsenal  (almost  all  of  which 
was  then  in  the  United  States)  reached  a 
kind  of  threshold  beyond  which  the  Nuclear 
Winter  could  be  triggered.  But  no  one  in 
either  nation  had  performed  the  appropri- 
ate calculations,  and  the  global  confronta- 
tion between  the  two  superpowers  contin- 
ued in  utter  ignorance  of  the  world  climatic 
catastrophe  that  their  actions  might   un- 
leash. 

Conventional  wisdom  and  schoolyard  ex- 
perience teach  that  stronger  is  safer,  that 
more  weapons  means  more  security.  When, 
in  the  early  '60s,  it  became  clear  that  the 
U.S.  and  the  S.U.  could  each  utterly  annihi- 
late the  other,  the  idea  of  saturation  or 
"overkill"   arose,   the   notion   that    it   was 
pointless  to  be  able  to  destroy  your  adver- 
sary   more    than    once,    the    feeling    that 
enough  is  enough,  the  suspicion  that  more 
nuclear  weapons  did  not  buy  more  security. 
But  this  perception  was  not  converted  into 
national  policy.  The  implications  of  Nuclear 
Winter  represent  a  still  further  departure 
from  the  conventional  wisdom.  It  now  ap- 
pears that,  beyond  a  certain  point,  more  nu- 
clear weapons  buy  dramatically  less  securi- 
ty, that  above  a  threshold,  which  is  very 
roughly   around    1,000  strategic   warheads, 
the  world  is  in  significantly  greater  danger. 
If  the  world's  strategic  arsenals  were  to  be 
reduced   from   their   present   inventory   of 
18,000  weapons  to  something  below   1,000 
weapons,  below  the  threshold  for  Nuclear 
Winter,  the  posture  of  stategic  deterrence 
could  still  be  maintained.  But  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  destroying  the  human 
species.  No  concatenation  of  computer  mal- 
function,   unauthorized    acU,    communica- 
tions failure,  miscalculation  or  madness  In 
high    office    could    unleash    the    Nuclear 
Winter. 

If  we  begin  today,  on  the  threshold  of 
1984.  we  can  get  below  this  doomsday 
threshold  safely,  vertiflably,  mutually,  mul- 
tilaterally,  while  preserving  the  security  of 
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all  nuclear  powers  by  the  year  2001.  I  am 
talking  about  reclaiming  our  future.  In  the 
process  there  are  additional  things  to  do. 
We  can  temper  childish  invective.  We  can 
resist  the  temptation  to  demonize  the  adver- 
sary. We  can  reduce  the  likelihood  of  strate- 
gic confrontations  arising  from  accident  or 
miscalculations.  We  can  stabilize  old  and 
new  weapons  systems— for  example  by  de- 
MIRVing  missiles.  We  can  abandon  nuclear 
war  fighting  strategies,  and  the  foolish  illu- 
sion that  it  is  possible  to  fight  or  contain, 
much  less  to  win  a  nuclear  war.  We  can  con- 
sider, because  the  nuclear  arsenals  are  so 
grotesquely  bloated,  safe  unilateral  steps, 
such  as  the  retiring  of  certain  old  weapons 
systems  with  very  high  yield  warheads.  We 
can  Improve  communication  at  all  levels,  es- 
pecially between  general  staffs  aind  between 
heads  of  governments.  And  we  can  make 
public  declarations  of  relevant  policy 
changes.  I  wonder.  Does  not  the  nation  that 
invented  nuclear  weapons,  does  not  the 
nation  that  first  used  nuclear  weapons  on  ci- 
vilian populations  have  some  special  respon- 
sibility to  reverse  the  nuclear  arms  race? 

So  this  is  my  New  Year's  Resolution,  a 
resolution  on  the  eve  of  1984.  I  Invite  you  to 
share  it  with  me.  We  will  devote  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  1984  to  educating  ourselves  and 
our  public  officials  on  the  apocalyptic  Impli- 
cations of  nuclear  war.  We  will  make  certain 
that  every  candidate  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,   for   the   Senate   and   for   the 
Presidency  has  made  a  clear  public  state- 
ment, a  clear  position  on  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  And  then  we  will  work  to  elect  those 
who  are  committed— not  to  some  vague  and 
fence-straddling  generalities,  but  to  specific 
and  consistent  proposals  for  major  and  veri- 
fiable reductions  mutual  in  the  world  inven- 
tories of  strategic  weapons.  This  does  not  In- 
volve  "trusting"    the   Soviet    Union    about 
anything  except  their  commitment  to  their 
own  survival.  Let  us  convert  1984  from  a 
codeword  for  a  government-managed  night- 
mare, to  a  year  In  which  we  start  freeing 
ourselves  from  the  trap  that  we  have  care- 
lessly   and    foolishly    set    for    ourselves.    I 
would  like  2001  to  dawn  on  a  world  that  will 
truly   Initiate   a  new   millenium,   liberated 
from  the  danger  of  nuclear  annihilation  of 
the  human  species. 

Let  us  act  this  year,  so  that  In  2001  we  can 
look  our  children  and  our  grandchildren  In 
the  eye  and  say  "Here,  we  made  the  world  a 
better  place  for  you.  We  continued  the  tra- 
dition of  the  40.000  generations  of  humans 
who  came  before  us.  Do  the  same  for  your 
children". 

Carl  Sagan  is  Director  of  the  Laboratory 
for  Planetary  Studies  and  David  Duncan 
Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Space  Sciences 
at  Cornell  University. 

Recent  scientific  studies  on  the  Nuclear 
Winter  by  Dr.  Sagan  and  his  colleagues 
have  been  published  In  the  Dec.  23.  1983 
Issue  of  the  journal  Science.  Volume  222. 
pages  1283-1300,  1983:  a  popular  summary 
of  appeared  in  the  Oct.  30,  1983  issue  of 
Parade.  Implications  for  national  and  global 
policy  are  discussed  by  Dr.  Sagan  In  the 
Winter  1983/84  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs.* 
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CONSERVATION  AWARD  NOMI- 
NATION TO  CONTINUE  PHIL 
BURTON  S  WORK 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
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economic  upsurge  and  the  dangers  of 
the  enormity  of  our  national  debt  to 
sustained  economic  growth. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  these 
cogent  remarks  by  my  friend  who  so 
admirably    represents    a    neighborinK 


January  24,  1984 


cession  high  of  24.9  percent  to  a  10.4  per- 
cent rate  in  November. 

The  good  economic  news  and  the  progno- 
sis for  the  recovery  is  also  reflected  on  Wall 
Street,  where  the  Dow  Jones  average  con- 
tinues to  reach  new  highs. 

Our  policy  goal  should  be  to  sustain  a 

Viiirh    Ipt/pl    nf    t^f^rtnnmir    antivitxj      All    inHir>a. 
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action  and  support  from  congressional  lead- 
ers and  President  Reagan  for  deficit-reduc- 
tion measures.  Senator  Dole.  Congressman 
Rostenkowski.  and  former  CBO  Director 
Dr.  Alice  Rivlin  are  all  right  in  stating  that 
without  the  two  major  players  on  the  ball 
field,  the  President  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  in  a  Presidential  election  year,  there 
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Yet,  I  do  nof  think  we  should  gamble.  It 
would  be  a  great  shame  to  exp>erience  a 
return  to  high  Inflation  and  higher  interest 
rates,  knowing  that  it  could  have  been 
avoided.* 
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HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 

HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 
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CONSERVATION  AWARD  NOMI- 
NATION TO  CONTINUE  PHIL 
BURTON  S  WORK 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  De- 
cember 1981.  I  received  some  informa- 
tion on  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Wildlife 
Conservation  Award,  administered  by 
the  World  Wildlife  Pund-U.S.  The 
award  is  given  each  year  to  an  individ- 
ual or  organization  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  wildlife  and  habitat 
conservation  of  international  signifi- 
cance. 

It  immediately  struck  me  that  our 
late  colleague.  Phillip  Burton  would  be 
a  fine  candidate  for  the  prize  of 
$50,000.  In  late  December.  I  asked 
Members  of  the  House  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  nomination.  Several 
Members  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  the 
Sierra  Club.  Defenders  of  Wildlife, 
Wilderness  Society.  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  and  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration joined  in  supporting  the 
effort. 

In  the  nomination  materials.  I  have 
suggested  that  the  prize  money  be  di- 
rected to  the  Energy  and  Environmen- 
tal Study  Insitutute  should  Phil  be 
awarded  the  prize  posthumously.  The 
institute,  the  new.  nonprofit  public 
policy  research  and  analysis  organiza- 
tion formed  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Energy  and  Environmental  Study  Con- 
ference, iias  submitted  a  prospectus 
for  a  parks  and  wildlife  program  in 
Phil's  memory. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  more  deserving 
of  such  an  award  for  substantial  con- 
servation accomplishment  worthy  of 
public  attention.  Phil  was  a  giant  in 
the  area  of  environmental  and  parks 
legislation  and  his  work  should  con- 
tinue. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  for 
submitting  letters  of  support  for  this 
nomination.  The  response  was  impres- 
sive. I  hope  we  will  all  be  able  to  join 
in  Phils  victory,  when  the  award  is 
presented  in  June.* 


THE  ECONOMY  AND  DEFICITS 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative Hamilton  Fish.  Jr..  of  the 
21st  Congressional  District  of  New- 
York,  recently  delivered  a  speech 
before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Arlington 
and  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y. 

This   speech    was    a   comprehensive 
and  coherent  survey   of  our  current 
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economic  upsurge  and  the  dangers  of 
the  enormity  of  our  national  debt  to 
sustained  economic  growth. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  these 
cogent  remarks  by  my  friend  who  so 
admirably  represents  a  neighboring 
congressional  district. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Economy  and  Deficits 

There  is  both  good  news  and  potential  bad 
news  on  the  economic  front.  The  good  news 
is  the  continued  strength  of  the  economic 
recovery  at  a  low  rate  of  inflation:  the  po- 
tential bad  news  is  the  effect  of  continued 
200  plus  billion  dollar  deficits  on  a  sustained 
high  level  of  economic  activity. 

The  recovery  continues  at  a  stronger  rate 
than  expected.  Last  April,  the  consensus 
forecast  of  44  business  and  bank  economists 
was  that  GNP  would  grow  at  4.8  percent  in 
the  second  quarter.  It  grew  at  a  rate  of  9.7 
percent  in  the  second  quarter  and  a  7.7-per- 
cent annual  pace  in  the  third  quarter.  This 
same  group  predicted  that  unemployment 
would  be  10.2  percent  in  the  third  quarter. 
It  is  now  8.2  percent.  The  recovery  has  cre- 
ated 4  million  new  jobs  since  December  of 
1982.  The  post-recession  growth  in  the  GNP 
was  6.5  percent  9  months  into  the  recovery. 
This  is  the  highest  annual  rate  since  the  re- 
covery of  1961. 

Most  important,  a  strong  recovery  is  oc- 
curring without  high  inflation.  The  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  rose  only  3.2  percent 
from  Noveml)er  1982  to  November  1983. 
Since  Octol)er  1982.  producer  prices  have 
risen  just  1.7  percent.  The  recoveries  of  1975 
and  1980.  on  the  other  hand,  were  both 
highly  inflationary. 

Factories  are  operating  at  the  highest  ca- 
pacity levels  in  nearly  two  years— 79.4  per- 
cent—nearly at  the  1954-1979  average  of  83 
percent.  More  than  75  percent  of  idle  U.S. 
plant  capacity  was  brought  back  on  line  in 
between  March  and  December.  1983.  New 
orders  to  factories  were  up  2.2  percent  in 
November,  and  the  index  of  industrial  pro- 
duction in  November  1983  was  15.9  percent 
above  November  1982.  Inventories  are  being 
rebuilt  in  order  to  meet  strong  consumer 
demand. 

Business  spending  on  plant  and  equip- 
ment is  posting  one  of  the  strongest  gains  of 
post-World  War  II  recoveries— the  gain  of 
5.5  percent  from  March  to  December  1983 
was  only  exceeded  by  the  6-percent  gain  of 
the  1980  recovery. 

Corporate  profits  are  also  rising— a  record 
$144.1  billion  after  taxes  in  the  third  quar- 
ter—an increase  of  $16.9  billion  after  taxes 
over  the  second  quarter.  This  is  the  most 
robust  rebound  in  corporate  profits  of  any 
post-World  War  II  recovery,  due  in  part  to 
the  1981  and  1982  tax  bills.  High  corporate 
profits  means  solid  cash  flow,  as  well  as  less 
demand  for  credit  and  pressure  on  interest 
rates  which  have  been  associated  in  the  past 
with  recoveries. 

Leading  the  way  to  recovery  are  two  in- 
dustries which  suffered  greatly  during  the 
recession— housing  and  automobile.  Housing 
starts  in  October  have  more  than  doubled 
compared  to  October  1981.  and  building  per- 
mits have  more  than  doubled  compared  to 
recession  lows  in  October  of  1981:  new  home 
sales  have  almost  doubled.  Auto  sales  for 
1983  were  6.78  million,  up  33  percent  from 
year  ago  sales  of  5.3  million.  This  was  the 
first  upturn  in  five  years.  Auto  plant  capac- 
ity utilization  has  doubled  since  the  reces- 
sion lows.  Auto  unemployment  has  dropped 
14.5  percent  during  the  recovery,  from  a  re- 
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cession  high  of  24.9  percent  to  a  10.4  per- 
cent rate  in  November. 

The  good  economic  news  and  the  progno- 
sis for  the  recovery  is  also  reflected  on  Wall 
Street,  where  the  Dow  Jones  average  con- 
tinues to  reach  new  highs. 

Our  policy  goal  should  be  to  sustain  a 
high  level  of  economic  activity.  All  indica- 
tions are  that  the  economy  will  remain 
robust  through  1984.  By  1985.  most  econo- 
mists a^ree,  the  high  Federal  debt  will  begin 
to  affecl  the  strength  of  economic  growth, 
threatening  the  recovery  with  high  interest 
rates  and  squeezing  out  private  capital  with 
Government  borrowing.  It  is  the  warning  of 
the  confluence  of  these  two  events  I  wish  to 
deal  with  today— Treasury  debt  financing 
smd  business  credit  needs. 

CEO  estimates  a  $185  billion  deficit  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  rising  to  $250  billion  fiscal 
year  1988  and  $280  billion  in  Fiscal  year 
1989  if  no  deficit  reducing  measures  are 
taken  (assuming  defense  spending  will  rise 
5%  after  inflation).  Even  on  optimistic  eco- 
nomic assumptions,  deficits  are  projected  to 
remain  in  the  range  of  4  to  5  percent  of 
GNP  through  fiscal  year  1988.  This  would 
be  two  to  three  times  greater  than  the  aver- 
age level  from  1954-1981.  The  national  debt 
over  the  next  five  or  six  years  could  double 
to  two  trillion  dollars.  Not  until  1981— 
almost  two  hundred  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic— did  the  national 
debt  first  reach  one  trillion  dollars.  To 
double  this  incredible  figure  over  the  next 
five  years  is  simply  unacceptable. 

Interest  on  this  debt— $85  billion  in  1982— 
the  CBO  estimates  will  rise  to  $141  billion 
by  1986— more  than  enough  to  eat  up  our 
modest  tax  increase  suggested  so  far  for 
that  year.  If  left  unchecked,  the  interest  bill 
could  grow  faster  than  Congress  could  cut 
spending  or  raise  taxes.  Such  high  debt  and 
deficits  would  reduce  long-term  capital  accu- 
mulation and  growth,  and  produce  high  real 
interest  rates. 

The  warning  we  are  getting  is  that  by 
1985.  competition  for  savings  between 
Treasury  and  private  borrowers  will  inten- 
sify. This  is  forseen  as  business  investment 
receives  and  huge  budget  deficits  persist.  As 
recovery  builds,  business  demand  for  credit 
should  increase.  A  collision  course  between 
business  credit  needs  and  treasury  borrow- 
ing in  capital  markets  to  finance  an  increas- 
ing debt  and  interest  can  only  increase  in- 
terest rates,  threatening  a  sustained  recov- 
ery. 

This  view  is  held  by  leading  economists, 
including  the  bipartisan  budget  appeal  com- 
posed of  four  former  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  and  a  former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce: the  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Dr.  Martin 
Feldslein;  Dr.  Alice  Rivlin,  former  Director 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office:  Ru- 
dolph Penner,  the  current  CBO  Director: 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Paul  Volcker: 
and  former  President  Gerald  Ford.  Virtually 
every  article  I  have  read  on  this  subject 
calls  for  action  this  year  to  reduce  next 
year's  deficit  and  the  out  years. 

The  strength  of  the  dollar  has  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States,  offsetting  much  of  the 
impact  of  the  deficits  and  helping  to  keep 
interest  rates  steady.  But  our  output,  prof- 
its, and  jobs  in  export  and  import  industries 
have  suffered.  The  overvalued  dollar  only 
makes  our  exports  less  attractive  and  im- 
ports cheaper. 

There  is  no  magical  solution.  Deficits  can 
be  reduced  only  by  cutting  spending  and  in- 
creasing revenues.  We  need  strong,  unified 


action  and  support  from  congressional  lead- 
ers and  President  Reagan  for  deficit-reduc- 
tion measures.  Senator  Dole.  Congressman 
Rostenkowski,  and  former  CBO  Director 
Dr.  Alice  Rivlin  are  all  right  in  stating  that 
without  the  two  major  players  on  the  ball 
field,  the  President  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  in  a  Presidential  election  year,  there 
is  no  game  to  be  played.  As  matters  stand— 
the  President  will  not  raise  taxes:  the 
Speaker  won't  reduce  spending  without  rais- 
ing taxes. 

The  Senate  has  considered  several  deficit- 
reduction  proposals.  In  fact,  last  fall  the 
debt  ceiling  legislation  was  delayed  for  more 
than  two  weeks  in  an  attempt  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  a  combined  tax  increase  and 
spending  reduction— and  none  have  been 
supported  by  the  White  House  or  the 
Speaker. 

But  despite  all  the  rhetoric  about  deficit 
reductions,  the  Senate,  on  November  16,  re- 
jected. 65-33,  a  proposal  by  budget  commit- 
tee leaders  to  cut  deficits  by  $87.6  billion 
over  three  years  with  a  $57.3  billion  tax  in- 
crease and  a  $30.3  billion  spending  cut.  The 
amendment  would  have  tripled  a  proposed 
$28  billion  deficit  reduction  plan  by  cutting 
projections  for  defense  and  domestic  spend- 
ing by  2.5  percent  per  year  and  raising  cer- 
tain taxes.  Among  the  proposed  taxes  were 
a  2.5  corporate  income  surtax  and  a  surtax 
of  up  to  5  percent  on  moderate  to  upper 
income  individuals. 

At  the  same  time  the  Budget  Committee's 
proposal  was  being  rejected,  the  Finance 
Committee  began  work  on  its  plan  to  reduce 
deficits  by  $150  billion  over  four  years. 
Among  its  key  provisions  are  a  2  percent  tax 
on  the  sale  of  all  major  forms  of  energy, 
plus  an  income  surtax  of  2  percent  on  taxes 
exceeding  $6,300,  and  a  5  percent  surtax  on 
taxes  exceeding  $22,000.  The  proposal  also 
calls  for  a  modest  reduction  in  indexing  and 
an  increase  of  $11.6  billion  over  four  years 
in  corporate  income  taxes.  But  Senator 
Dole,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
did  not  even  attempt  to  bring  his  bill  to  the 
floor,  conceding  that  without  agreement  by 
the  President  and  the  Speaker,  even  modest 
attempts  to  reduce  the  deficit  were  dead  for 
that  year. 

To  demonstrate  how  hard  it  is  to  even 
pass  a  modest  tax  package,  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  not  try  to  take  up  the 
lax  reform  act  of  1983  until  November  17— 
the  second  to  last  day  of  the  session.  This 
bill  would  have  provided  for  an  increase  of 
only  about  $8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984.  But 
the  rule  on  the  bill  was  defeated  by  less 
than  ten  votes  due  to  a  provision  that  would 
have  severely  restricted  the  use  of  industrial 
development  bonds— the  wrong  target  for 
change  when  resources  for  State  and  local 
governments  are  being  sharply  reduced.  I 
supported  the  defeat  of  this  rule,  although  I 
did  endorse  other  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Others  cast  their  vote  against  the  rule  be- 
cause they  thought  not  enough  amend- 
ments could  be  offered,  or  too  many  amend- 
ments would  be  offered,  or  they  were  com- 
pletely opposed  to  any  tax  increase  at  all. 
Of  course,  without  a  consensus,  any  excuse 
is  valid. 

Perhaps  the  warning  so  widely  heralded  is 
wrong.  Despite  the  broad  consensus,  the 
threat  to  sustained  economic  recovery  may 
be  overstated.  Key  factors  are:  State  sur- 
pluses are  showing  up— reducing  credit 
demand  by  State  governments.  Less  unem- 
ployment means  less  need  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  Every  percentage  drop  trans- 
lates into  $30  to  $40  billion  in  revenue  gains 
and  reduced  outflow. 
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Yet.  I  do  not- think  we  should  gamble.  It 
would  be  a  great  shame  to  experience  a 
return  to  high  inflation  and  higher  interest 
rates,  knowing  that  it  could  have  been 
avoided.* 


LEES  SUMMIT  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 
•  Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
finest  youth  music  groups  throughout 
the  world  participate  in  the  annual 
International  Youth  and  Music  Festi- 
val in  Vienna.  Austria,  each  summer. 
It  is  one  of  the  highest  honors  for 
young  musicians  to  take  part  in  this 
prestigious  festival  of  champions  in 
the  'City  of  Music." 

This  year,  the  Lee's  Summit  High 
School  Orchestra,  of  Lee's  Summit, 
Mo.,  will  represent  North  America  at 
the  festival.  This  honor  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  this  fine  orchestra,  which 
has  long  been  recognized  as  an  excel- 
lent musical  ensemble.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Director  Russell  Berlin, 
the  Lee's  Summit  High  School  Orches- 
tra has  gained  a  reputation  of  excel- 
lence that  crosses  national  boundaries. 
The  46  members  of  the  orchestra  can 
be  proud  of  their  role  in  the  orches- 
tra's outstanding  achievements. 

The  members  of  the  orchestra  and 
patrons  have  organized  19  fund-raising 
projects  to  raise  the  funds  to  finance 
the  trip  to  Vienna  in  July,  During  the 
festival,  the  orchestra  will  perform  a 
concert  before  a  panel  of  five  interna- 
tionally known  judges.  The  best  en- 
sembles will  then  perform  at  a  special 
concert  in  the  Koncerthaus.  the  home 
of  the  Vienna  Symphony.  This  concert 
is  normally  televised  each  year  by  the 
Austrian  Television  Network. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  International 
Youth  and  Music  Festival  is  much 
more  than  a  competition  between  mu- 
sical groups  from  around  the  world. 
The  festival  provides  an  opportunity 
to  promote  understanding  through  the 
international  language  of  music.  It 
also  provides  a  unique  educational  ex- 
perience for  the  students  of  the  or- 
chestra. The  Lee's  Summit  students 
will  travel  by  motorcoach  through 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Germany 
after  performing  at  the  festival. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  com- 
mend the  Lee's  Summit  High  School 
Orchestra  on  being  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  renowned  festival.  I  would 
ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  with  me  in 
wishing  the  orchestra  much  success  at 
the  festival.* 
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HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 

HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 
•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 8.  1983,  in  an  interview.  White 
House  Counselor  Edwin  Meese  echoed 
President  Reagan's  oft-expressed  sus- 
picion that  many  allegedly  poor 
people  are  getting  something  for  noth- 
ing with  food  handouts.  Meese  said 
that  he  had  'considerable  information 
that  people  go  to  soup  kitchens  be- 
cause food  is  free"  and  "that's  easier 
than  paying  for  it."  He  also  said  that 
he  had  never  seen  an  authoritative 
study  on  hunger.  The  evidence  on  this 
issue  exists  and  is  readily  available. 
The  President  and  Mr.  Meese  evident- 
ly have  not  consulted  it. 

The  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy 
Priorities  has  put  together  a  summary 
of  the  evidence  entitled.  "Yes.  Mr. 
Meese,  There  Is  Hunger  in  America. " 
which  documents  the  existence  of  the 
very  hunger  that  the  President  was 
perplexed  to  hear  of  in  press  accounts. 
As  joint  congressional  hearings  com- 
mence to  review  the  proposals  adopted 
by  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Food 
Assistance,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  consider  this  evidence.  Ex- 
cerpts from  the  study  follow: 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Meese's  claims,  there  is  a 
substantial  body  of  evidence  that  large 
numbers  of  Americans  are  having  difficulty 
getting  enough  to  eat.  There  are  a  series  of 
recent  studies  on  this  issue: 

SURVEY  BY  CENTER  ON  BUDGET  AND  POLICY 
PRIORITIES 

To  collect  solid,  statistically  reliable  data 
on  increased  needs  for  emergency  food  aid, 
the  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  P>riorities 
conducted  a  national  survey  last  spring.  The 
Center  went  to  16  metropolitan  areas,  geo- 
graphically spread  across  the  country,  that 
are  served  by  food  banks.  In  each  of  the  16 
areas,  a  random  sample  of  soup  kitchens 
and  food  pantries  served  by  the  local  food 
bank  was  selected  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished statistical  procedures,  and  a  standard- 
ized, pre-tested  survey  form  was  adminis- 
tered. Data  was  coded  and  then  tabulated 
by  computer.  In  all,  181  emergency  food 
programs  were  suneyed,  with  the  following 
results: 

More  than  half  of  the  181  emergency  food 
programs  in  the  survey  reported  that  the 
number  of  persons  seeking  food  assistance 
increased  by  50  percent  or  more  from  Feb- 
ruary 1982  to  February  1983. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  programs  experi- 
enced an  increase  in  demand  of  over  100 
percent  during  this  period. 

Nearly  a  fourth  of  the  agencies  had  to 
turn  people  away  during  the  year.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  agencies  limited  the  numlier  of 
times  the  same  person  could  get  food  (usual- 
ly food  pantries,  which  generally  limited  the 
provision  of  a  3-day  supply  of  food  to  once  a 
month). 

The  survey  found  that  a  significant  por- 
tion of  those  served  sought  aid  because 
their  food  stamps  did  not  provide  enough 
food    to    last    through    the    month.    (Food 
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stamps  now  averge  47  cents  per  person  per 
meal).  Over  80  percent  of  the  agencies  pro- 
viding emergency  aid  reported  that  the 
number  of  people  seeking  help  because  their 
food  stamps  had  run  out  had  grown  signifi- 
cantly over  the  year. 
Over  90  percent  of  the  agencies  sur\'eyed 
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these  persons  reported  that  their  food 
stamps  ran  out  before  the  end  of  the 
month. 

This  survey  also  found  that  over  half  of 
those  coming  to  emergency  food  agencies 
who  had  not  applied  for  food  stamps  did  not 
know  they  might  be  eligible. 
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found  was  inadequate  nutrition.  Nearly  half 
(47%)  of  the  children  with  abnormally  low 
growth  hhd  inadequate  diets. 


NEW  YORK  STUDY 


It)  New  York,  doctors  and  medical  stu- 
dents have  conducted  a  survey  of  the  nutri- 
tional status  of  persons  seeking  food  aid. 
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nourishing,  are  not  very  appetizing.  The 
idea  that  significant  numbers  of  persons 
with  adequate  resources  would  travel  to  a 
poor  part  of  town  and  wait  in  line  with  per- 
sons off  the  streets  to  get  a  rather  unappe- 
tizing meal  is  not  very  credible.* 
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gives  dignity  to  the  dying.  The  power  of  her 
beliefs  is  a  dedication  to  the  service  of  hu- 
manity. So, 

Find  your  hero. 

Follow  your  dream. 

Use  your  power.* 


TT-V/-VOT  A  XT 
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Pennsylvania,  on  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  United  Fund  of  Pennsylvania 
and  on  the  advisory  board  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army.  He  has  worked  with  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  OPM  Cur- 
riculum Committee,  as  a  lecturer  and 
discussion  leader  at  Oak  Ridge.  Kings 
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stamps  now  averge  47  cents  per  person  per 
meal).  Over  80  percent  of  the  agencies  pro- 
viding emergency  aid  reported  that  the 
number  of  people  seeking  help  because  their 
food  stamps  had  run  out  had  grown  signifi- 
cantly over  the  year. 

Over  90  percent  of  the  agencies  surveyed 
reported  that  a  significant  portion  of  the 
persons  they  served  were  unemployed. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
issued  a  major  report  in  June  1983  entitled 
"Public  and  Private  Efforts  to  Feed  Ameri- 
cas Poor."  The  GAO  reported  that  there 
have  been  significant  increases  in  the  num- 
bers of  persons  seeking  food  aid  and  that 
"an  unmet  need  remains." 

The  GAO  visited  28  emergency  food  cen- 
ters and  found  that  "in  almost  all  cases,  the 
emergency  food  centers  were  serving  more 
today  than  in  ihe  past.  Many  [centers]  re- 
ported that  food  assistance  needs  were 
greater  than  ever.  .  . 

The  GAO  also  found  that  persons  seeking 
assistance  included  both  those  left  out  of 
government  food  assistance  programs  and 
those  who  do  participate  in  these  programs 
but  "find  that  the  benefits  they  receive  do 
not  go  far  enough.  Food  stamp  recipients, 
for  example,  receive  on  the  average  approxi- 
mately 47  cents  per  meal.  .  . 

STUDY  COMMISSIONED  BY  USDA 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  itself 
commissioned  a  study  that  found  increased 
food  needs.  The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  contracted  with  Social  and  Scientif- 
ic Systems.  Inc.  of  Washington,  D.C.  for  an 
examination  of  emergency  food  centers 
across  the  country.  Social  and  Scientific 
Systems  conducted  case  studies  of  emergen- 
cy feeding  operations  in  nine  locations  cov- 
ering all  regions  of  the  United  States.  In  a 
report  submitted  to  USDA  in  May  1983. 
Social  and  Scientific  Systems  presented  the 
findings: 

"Most  of  the  programs  had  seen  a  dramat- 
ic increase  in  the  number  of  food  boxes  dis- 
tributed between  1981  and  1982.  The 
report  found  that  percentage  increases 
ranged  from  fifteen  to  more  than  several 
hundred  with  the  norm  l)eing  in  the  range 
of  60  to  75  percent." 

"The  emergency  food  distribution  sites 
surveyed  indicated  that  the  number  of  re- 
cipients is  increasing  at  a  frenetic  pace  and 
that  the  emergency  food  available  for  distri- 
bution is  quickly  depleted." 

Most  persons  coming  to  emergency  food 
agencies  for  help  are  unemployed  and  re- 
ceive food  stamps. 

Emergency  food  agencies  almost  univer- 
sally report  substantial  increases  in  requests 
for  help  toward  the  end  of  the  month, 
"often  tripling  the  number  of  clients  served 
the  previous  two  weeks."  This  occurs  be- 
cause "by  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  month, 
many  are  out  of  funds  for  food  because  food 
stamp  tienefits  are  insufficient,  delayed,  or 
had  been  reduced,  and  available  cash  has 
been  allocated  to  meet  other  necessities. 
Money  that  customarily  would  have  been 
spent  on  food  had  invariably  been  used  for 
higher  utility  costs,  medical  bills,  and  other 
pressing  expenses." 

FOOD  RESEARCH  AND  ACTION  CENTER  SURVEY 

The  Food  Research  and  Action  Center 
conducted  a  survey  this  summer  in  which 
data  was  collected  on  over  1,000  persons 
coming  to  emergency  food  pantries  (as  op- 
posed to  soup  kitchens)  at  27  different  loca- 
tions across  the  country.  62%  of  the  recip- 
ients received  food  stamps:  all  but  4%  of 
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these  persons  reported  that  their  food 
stamps  ran  out  before  the  end  of  the 
month. 

This  survey  also  found  that  over  half  of 
those  coming  to  emergency  food  agencies 
who  had  not  applied  for  food  stamps  did  not 
know  they  might  be  eligible. 

U.S.  CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  issued  a 
report  "Hunger  in  American  Cities"  in  June 
1983.  The  report  documents  hunger  condi- 
tions in  eight  cities  across  the  country.  The 
report  found  that  "all  of  the  cities  studied 
have  experienced  recent  and  significant  in- 
creases in  the  demand  for  emergency  food 
assistance  and  that  all  have  undertaken  sub- 
stantial local  efforts  to  respond  to  these  in- 
creases. Only  three  of  the  cities,  however, 
are  able  to  meet  the  increased  demand,  two 
of  them  just  barely." 

In  releasing  the  report,  the  Conference  of 
Mayors  termed  hunger  the  single  greatest 
problem  facing  American  cities  today. 
Mayors  providing  data  for  the  report  includ- 
ed t>oth  Republican  and  Democratic  offi- 
cials. 

MASSACHUSETTS  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH 

In  November,  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  issued  a  major  study 
on  malnutrition  among  poor  children  in 
Massachusetts.  The  study  was  highly  scien- 
tific. Height,  weight,  and  blood  test  data 
were  collected  for  children  aged  six  months 
to  six  years  receiving  health  care  at  health 
facilities  in  20  areas  in  the  state  with  sub- 
stantial low  income  populations.  The  results 
showed  that: 

Between  10,000  and  17.500  poor  children 
in  Massachusetts  are  stunted,  due  largely  to 
chronic  malnutrition.  The  report  states  that 
these  children  "may  be  suffering  from  inad- 
equate food  intake  over  a  prolonged  period 
of  time." 

Nearly  one  in  every  five  children  surveyed 
was  either  stunted,  wasted  (abnormally  un- 
derweight), or  anemic.  The  survey  reported 
that  "18.1%  of  the  children  sampled  had 
one  or  more  of  these  three  indicators  of  un- 
dernutrition." 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  children  eligible 
for  food  stamps  (32%)  were  not  receiving 
benefits,  and  18%  of  the  children  eligible  for 
AFDC  were  not  getting  benefits.  In  addi- 
tion, most  children  eligible  for  the  Special 
Supplemental  Pood  Program  for  Women, 
Infants  and  Children  (WIC)  were  left  out 
for  this  program  because  of  federal  funding 
limitations. 

CHICAGO  STUDY 

Initial  findings  from  nutritional  surveys 
conducted  at  Cook  County  Hospital  were 
presented  in  October  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Domestic  Marketing,  Consumer  Rela- 
tions, and  Nutrition  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  The  findings  were  present- 
ed by  Dr.  Agnes  Lattimer.  president  of  the 
Illinois  Chapter  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Pediatrics. 

The  findings  showed: 

From  summer  1981  to  summer  1983.  the 
hospital  experienced  a  24%  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  admitted  for  failure  to 
thrive,  diarrhea,  and  dehydration.  These 
conditions  often  result  from  inadequate  nu- 
trition. 

In  June  1983.  children  coming  to  the  hos- 
pital's emergency  room  were  screened  to  de- 
termine if  they  had  abnormally  low  growth. 
30%  of  all  children  coming  to  the  emergen- 
cy room  were  found  to  have  abnormal 
growth.  These  children  were  then  studied 
more  intensively.  The  single  major  factor 
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found  was  inadequate  nutrition.  Nearly  half 
(47%)  of  the  children  with  abnormally  low 
growth  hhd  inadequate  diets. 

NEW  YORK  STUDY 

Ii)  New  York,  doctors  and  medical  stu- 
dents have  conducted  a  survey  of  the  nutri- 
tional status  of  persons  seeking  food  aid. 
These  results  were  also  presented  in  Octo- 
ber to  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Domes- 
tic Marketing,  Consumer  Relations,  and  Nu- 
trition. The  findings  were  presented  by  Dr. 
Victor  Sidel.  professor  at  Albert  Einstein 
School  of  Medicine  in  New  York  City. 

The  Survey— of  persons  seeking  aid  at 
soup  kitchens  and  emergency  feeding  pro- 
grams, senior  citizen  centers,  public  assist- 
ance offices  and  health  clinics— found  that 
the  average  food  energy  intake  of  those 
interviewed  (except  at  the  senior  citizen 
centers,  which  serve  elderly  persons  from  all 
income  categories)  was  just  1.200  calories  a 
day-below  the  bottom  end  of  the  range  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences as  necessary  for  good  health. 

The  survey  also  found  that  persons  inter- 
viewed who  were  seeking  emergency  food  as- 
sistance spent  an  average  of  70  percent  of 
their  incomes  on  food.  Dr.  Sidel  reported 
that  "among  the  people  interviewed,  lack  of 
income,  not  nutrition  misinformation,  seems 
to  be  the  major  reason  for  poor  diets." 

BOSTON  AREA  DATA 

The  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  has 
collected  data  on  use  of  soup  kitchens  and 
food  pantries  in  the  Boston  metropolitan 
area.  The  data,  presented  to  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Marketing.  Con- 
sumer Relations,  and  Nutrition  in  October, 
shows  that  soup  kitchens  and  food  pantries 
in  the  Boston  area  were  serving  almost 
twice  as  many  persons  in  May  1983  as  a  year 
earlier.  The  data  was  presented  by  Dr.  Larry 
Brown,  director  of  the  Community  Health 
Improvement  Program  at  Harvard. 

Brown  also  reported  that  more  children 
have  appeared  at  soup  kitchens  in  the  past 
six  months,  and  that  agencies  keeping  data 
by  age  often  find  that  children  comprise 
about  15  percent  of  those  t>eing  fed. 

In  addition  to  these  studies,  it  is  nec- 
essary further  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
Meese's  statement  that  "people  going 
to  soup  kitchens  do  not  need  it"  is  un- 
founded. 

A  study  conducted  by  doctors  and  medical 
students  in  New  York  City— which  surveyed 
persons  seeking  aid  at  soup  kitchens  and 
other  food  aid  agencies— found  that  the  av- 
erage food  energy  intake  of  those  seeking 
help  was  below  the  bottom  end  of  the  range 
recommended  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  as  necessary  for  good  health.  The 
survey  also  found  that  these  persons  had 
such  low  incomes  that  they  were  spending 
an  average  of  70  percent  of  their  incomes  on 
food.  These  are  hardly  persons  with  sizable 
incomes  who  are  eating  adequately  and  are 
just  out  to  rip  off  a  free  meal. 

The  churches.  Salvation  Army,  private 
charities  and  other  organizations  who  oper- 
ate soup  kitchens  universally  dispute 
Meese's  contention.  These  are  the  individ- 
uals who  are  "on  the  front  lines,"  feeding 
hungry  persons  every  day.  These  charities 
and  church  organizations  are  not  political 
organizations;  they  have  no  "ax  to  grind." 

Many  soup  kitchens  are  located  in  poor 
parts  of  town.  Frequently,  persons  seeking 
food  have  to  wait  in  line  for  an  hour  or 
more  to  be  served.  Normally  the  meals  are 
prepared  on  a  very  low  budget  and.  while 


nourishing,  are  not  very  appetizing.  The 
idea  that  significant  numbers  of  persons 
with  adequate  resources  would  travel  to  a 
poor  part  of  town  and  wail  in  line  with  per- 
sons off  the  streets  to  get  a  rather  unappe- 
tizing meal  is  not  very  credible.* 
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gives  dignity  to  the  dying.  The  power  of  her 
beliefs  is  a  dedication  to  the  service  of  hu- 
manity. So. 

Find  your  hero. 

Follow  your  dream. 

Use  your  power.» 


WE  HAVE  POWER 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD.  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


S.  W.  MELIDOSIAN.  DIRECTOR, 
VA  REGIONAL  OFFICE  AND  IN- 
SURANCE CENTER,  PHILADEL- 
PHIA 


Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 
•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
insert  a  copy  of  a  speech  given  by  my 
constituent  Colette  Roof  of 
McCracken  County,  Ky.,  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. Colette  Roof  delivered  her  re- 
marks as  the  salutatorian  at  the  1983 
commencement  of  St.  Mary  High 
School  in  Paducah.  Her  excellent 
speech  follows: 

Speech  of  Colette  Roof 
Most  Reverend  Bishop  McRaith.  Father 
Calhoun  and  Pastors,  faculty,  friends,  and 
my  fellow  graduates. 
Power— 

We  have  the  power  of  living  ideas. 
We  have  the  power  of  growth. 
We  have  the  power  of  God. 
Just  as  a  tiny  seed  has  the  power  to  break 
concrete,  so  too.  our  ideas  have  the  power  to 
make  a  difference  in  the  world. 
We  have  the  power  of  our  faith. 
We  have  the  power  of  our  hope. 
"We  have  the  power  of  our  God. 
From  Genesis  we  learn  of  our-forefathers, 
Abraham.   Isaac  and  Jacob.  We  read  that 
Abraham  was  called  to  journey,  and  it  was 
out  of  love  that  Abraham  gave  up  his  only 
son    Isaac,    but    through    God.    Isaac    was 
pulled  from  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  It  was  also 
out  of  love  that  God  sent  the  ram  to  replace 
Isaac  on  the  altar.  Jacob  wrestled  with  his 
dreams,  and  had  the  courage  to  continue 
when  faced  with  uncertainty. 

Our  teachers  too  have  called  us  to  jour- 
ney, and  although  we  doubted  the  necessity 
of  homework,  notes  and  exams,  we  followed 
their  advice.  We  studied,  listened,  and  we 
learned.  It  is  with  the  same  power  of  love 
expressed  by  Abraham  for  Isaac  that  par- 
ents must  let  their  children  go  and  live  their 
own  lives.  That  love  will  give  them  inde- 
pendence, but  will  continue  with  a  new  ma- 
turity. Dreaming  dreams  like  Jacob  we  have 
envisioned  stairways.  We've  set  and  reset 
goals  and  have  fallen  only  to  get  up  again. 
We've  spent  four  years  of  our  lives  together. 
We've  learned  as  a  class,  worshipped  as  a 
community,  and  have  grown  as  individuals. 
We  have  experienced  the  power  of  friend- 
ship and  the  ideas  that  are  longlasting. 
Friends,  faculty,  and  parents  have  helped 
ree.stablish  our  goals,  and  rebuild  our 
dreams. 

The  late  Mohandas  Gandhi  believed  that 
life  was  a  test  in  search  of  the  truth,  toler- 
ance and  concern  for  your  fellow  man  must 
be  practiced.  Gandhi  stated:  "In  aligning 
oneself  with  the  truth,  one  is  driven  by  a 
force  "  Gandhi  pursued  his  actions  for  the 
fundamental  dignity  of  humanity.  He  used 
the  power  of  a  simple  and  non-violent  ap- 
proach against  the  injustice  of  society. 

Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta  devotes  her  life 
to  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Her  life  reminds 
us  of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  She  cares  for 
the  sick,  gives  hope  to  the  hopeless,  and 
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•  Mr.    EDGAR.    Mr.    Speaker,    as    a 
member  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  chairman  of  its 
Subcommittee      on      Hospitals      and 
Health  Care,  I  would  like  to  make  note 
of  the  retirement  this  month  of  Mr.  S. 
W.    Melidosian.    Mel,    a    resident    of 
Philadelphia   for  over   60   years,   has 
dedicated  43  years  to  Federal  service, 
mostly  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  He 
currently  serves  in  the  capacity  of  Di- 
rector of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Regional  Office  and  Insurance  Center 
(VAROIC)  in  Philadelphia.  The  VA  re- 
gional   office    directs    compensation, 
pension,  education,  and  loan  guaran- 
tee benefits  to  over  1  million  veterans. 
As  Director,  he  played  a  leading  role 
in  developing  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration the  highly  successful  nation- 
al computer  system  (TARGET).  The 
TARGET   system   has   revolutionized 
veteran    claim    processing,    speeding 
claim  service  for  veterans  and  saving 
the  Federal  Government  millions  of 
dollars  in  processing  expense. 

Over  the  years,  Mel  has  earned  the 
respect  of  those  who  had  the  privilege 
to  serve  under  him  as  well  as  the  mil- 
lions of  deserving  veterans  who  bene- 
fited from  the  programs  he  so  ably  ad- 
ministered. After  graduating  from 
Temple  University's  School  of  Busi- 
ness and  Public  Administration,  he 
went  on  to  give  5  years  of  service  to 
our  Nation  as  Army  ordnance  manage- 
ment officer  during  World  War  II.  He 
returned  tpmporarily  to  military  duty 
with  the  U.S.  Army  Logistics  Com- 
mand during  the  Korean  conflict. 
Since  1945,  he  has  taken  an  active  role 
in  various  activities  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  He  is  one  of  the  origi- 
nal members  of  its  Leadership  Pro- 
gram Committee  and  has  held  mem- 
bership in  the  Chief  Benefits  Direc- 
tor's Advisory  Committee  and  the 
VACO  Special  Study  Group  for  the 
Administrator. 

Mel's  interests  and  activities  in 
public  service  also  extend  far  beyond 
the  arena  of  veterans'  affairs.  He  has 
served  on  the  board  of  advisers  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
the  crusade  chairman  for  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  (Philadelphia 
chapter),  on  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  Heart  Association  of  Southeastern 
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Pennsylvania,  on  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  United  Fund  of  Pennsylvania 
and  on  the  advisory  board  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army.  He  has  worked  with  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  OPM  Cur- 
riculum Committee,  as  a  lecturer  and 
discussion  leader  at  Oak  Ridge,  Kings 
Point,  and  Denver  Executive  Seminar 
Centers  and  recently  as  a  delegate  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging. 

As  an  advocate  for  the  VA,  Mel  has 
been  most  active  in  helping  direct  and 
improve  a  wide  variety  of  veteran  pro- 
grams, benefits,  and  services.  I  believe 
it  safe  to  say  that  his  input  and  his 
mark  can  be  seen  on  every  major  piece 
of  legislation  in  the  area  of  veterans 
compensation,  pension,  and  insurance 
programs  to  come  before  Congress  in 
recent  years.  His  active  work  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  in  which  he 
has  freely  shared  his  profound  exper- 
tise and  knowledge  of  veteran  benefits 
and  services  before  both   the  House 
and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tees, has  been  most  welcome  and  ap- 
preciated. The  American  Legion,  De- 
partment   of   Pennsylvania,    and    the 
Veterans    of    Foreign    Wars,    Depart- 
ment   of    Pennsylvania,    have    each 
awarded  him  "Distinguished  Service" 
medals  in  appreciation  of  this  dedica- 
tion to  veterans  of  all  wars.  He  has  re- 
ceived  both  the  Meritorious  Service 
Award  and  Exceptional  Service  Award 
from  the  VA.  During  the  Carter  ad 
ministration,  he  received  the  Presiden- 
tial Senior  Executive  Service  rank  of 
distinguished  executive. 

Besides  spearheading  the  new  com- 
puter plans  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, Mel  has  performed  numerous 
other  functions  in  his  post.  As  Direc- 
tor of  VAROIC,  Mel  helped  shape  the 
entire  VA  insurance  program  which 
provides  over  $100  billion  in  insurance 
coverage  to  over  8  million  veterans  and 
military  personnel.  In  that  capacity  he 
has  administered  services  to  veterans 
through  group  policies  from  commer- 
cial insurers  and  has  Implemented  the 
veterans  mortgage  life  insurance  pro- 
gram which  provides  protection  to  se- 
riously disabled  veterans  who  have  re- 
ceived VA  grants  for  specially  adapted 
housing. 

Mel  will  be  sorely  missed  by  those  of 
us  who  serve  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  those  of  us  who  got  to 
know  him  so  well  in  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  and  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania. We  wish  him  and  his  wife 
Vicky  a  very  productive  and  well- 
earned  retirement.  However,  it  is  our 
sincere  hope  that  his  skill,  knowledge, 
and  friendship  will  not  be  lost  to  us, 
the  entire  veterans  community  or  the 
U.S.  Government  in  the  coming 
years.* 
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important— to  die  for  freedom  or  to  survive 
without  it? 

When  God  created  the  human  t>eing.  he 
gave  to  it  a  free  will  to  decide  to  follow  his 
Ten  Commandments  or  not.  He  gave  us 
freedom  without  which  we  could  not  live 
peacefully. 

Our  late  cardinal.  Mindszenty.  taught  me 
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The  French  Catholic  bishops  see  the  fine 
line  without  aiding  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda. In  declaring  that  "nuclear  deter- 
rence is  still  legitimate. "  they  see  the  issue 
framed  within  the  Soviet  plan  for  world 
domination. 

For  them  the  moral  issue  in  1983  is  not 
limited  to  preventing  nuclear  war.  it  also 
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Mobile  Services  and  Fixed  Services.  The 
FCC  has  proposed  elimination  of  this  re- 
quirement in  General  Docket  83-322.  It  is 
an  extension  of  its  earlier  elimination  of 
commercial  radio  operator  license  require- 
ments in  the  broadcast  services  in  Docket 
20817. 
Thp      Pnmmissinn      reasoned      in     Docket 
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their   out-of-pocket   expenses,   and   certify 
them  to  the  FCC. 

Background 
The  issue  of  reimbursement  of  the  volun- 
teers' costs  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission's  imple- 
mentation of  Public  Law  97-259.  This  law. 
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ity    necessary    to   meet    both    present    and 
future  situations. 

NEW  TECHNOLOGIES  AND  SERVICES 

Section  12  of  H.R.  2755  adds  a  new  section 
7  to  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  estab- 
lishing the  policy  of  the  United  States,  and 
therefore  of  the  FCC.  to  encourage  the  pro- 
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EDITORIAL  BY  MR.  JOSEPH 
SZALAY  ON  THE  NUCLEAR 
THREAT 


HON.  JOHN  HILER 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  convenes  for  the  second  session, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  enter  into  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Joseph  Szalay.  a  resi- 
dent of  the  Third  District  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Szalay  editorially  warns  us  to  be 
skeptical  of  the  propaganda  war  being 
waged  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to 
convince  the  United  States  to  unilater- 
ally disarm  to  avoid  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. Mr.  Szalay  knows  personally  the 
horrors  of  life  under  a  Communist 
government  so  he  is  well  qualified  to 
caution  us  about  the  tactics  of  totali- 
tarianism. He  was  a  Hungarian  free- 
dom fighter  who  fled  to  the  United 
States  and  the  liberty  it  promises.  He 
has  continued  to  fight,  however,  in  an 
effort  to  let  all  of  us  know  of  the  dan- 
gers present  in  dealing  with  Commu- 
nist nations.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  read  Mr.  Sza- 
lay s  editorial  as  we  again  prepare  to 
take  up  the  issues  of  arms  control  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong  deterrent 
posture. 
tProm  the  South  Bend  Tribune.  I>ec.  19, 

19831 
Nuclear  War  Threat  Advances  Goal  of 
Communist  Enslavement 
(By  Joseph  Szalay) 
I  feel  I  am  morally  obligated  to  present 
views  on  the  other  side  of  the  nuclear  holo- 
caust—which Is  understandably  in  the  cur- 
rent stream  of  thought. 

The  psychological  war  began  when  Karl 
Marx  wrote  the  "Communist  Manifesto." 
This  German  political  philosopher  de- 
scribed how  means  of  production  divide  soci- 
ety: he  predicted  revolutionary  elimination 
of  class  conflict  through  Communist  dicta- 
torship of  the  working  class. 

Stalin  began  to  use  this  philosophy  to 
conquer  the  world.  He  tortured  to  death 
more  than  30  million  of  his  own  people. 
Since  then  more  than  90  million  people  all 
over  the  world  have  l)een  victims  of  the 
aftermath  of  a  Communist  holocaust.  In 
1920,  the  only  Communist  country  was 
Russia.  In  1940.  it  spread  to  Mongolia.  Esto- 
nia. Latvia.  Lithuania  and  Bessarabia.  In 
1949.  East  Germany.  Czechoslovakia.  Hun- 
gary. Yugoslavia.  Albania.  Poland.  Ruma- 
nia, Bulgaria.  China.  North  Korea  and 
North  Vietnam  had  joined  the  countries 
under  Communist  rule.  Today,  13  other 
countries  have  been  engulfed  by  the  Com- 
munist takeover,  and  more  than  a  billion 
people  in  countries  around  the  glot>e  live 
under  communist-style  governments. 

I  lived  12  years  under  this  rule.  I  learned 
the  real  Communist  philosophy  through 
tortue.  physical  and  mental,  in  the  concen- 
tration camps. 

Communism  does  not  tolerate  human 
value  and  does  not  respect  individuality. 
Under  communism  people  have  no  reason  to 
live  because  of  a  total  lack  of  freedom.  One 
question  must  be  answered.  Which  is  more 
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important— to  die  for  freedom  or  to  survive 
without  it? 

When  God  created  the  human  being,  he 
gave  to  it  a  free  will  to  decide  to  follow  his 
Ten  Commandments  or  not.  He  gave  us 
freedom  without  which  we  could  not  live 
peacefully. 

Our  late  cardinal.  Mindszenty.  taught  me 
the  same  thing.  He  said.  A  lie  will  always 
t>e  a  lie  even  if  millions  and  millions  of 
people  say  it  isn't.  However,  the  truth  is  the 
truth  even  if  one  person  says  it  is." 

All  over  the  world  there  are  many  demon- 
strations to  protest  against  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

There  is  a  very  fine  line  between  your  sur- 
vival and  aiding  your  enemy  either  directly 
or  indirectly— one  who  wants  to  take  away 
your  freedom,  your  individuality,  your  spirit 
and  most  importantly,  your  will  to  live. 

There  should  be  a  TV  program  that  shows 
the  day  after  complete  Communist  takeov- 
er, when  the  person  would  be  living  without 
truth,  justice  and  freedom,  and  a  total  disre- 
gard for  human  life. 

Every  action  brings  about  a  reaction. 
When  the  Russians  deployed  the  SS-20s 
aimed  at  Western  Europe,  there  was  no  pro- 
test. It  seems  to  me  that  the  protestors  are 
not  afraid  of  the  Russian  missiles.  Now 
NATO  wants  to  deploy  counteractive  weap- 
ons. 

Now  suddenly,  we  are  talking  about  nucle- 
ar holocaust  and  the  hysteria  and  horror  of 
nuclear  devastation.  I  wish  to  discuss  the 
horror  of  inhumane  communism  that  takes 
years  to  effect  and  is  slow  death  through 
the  spirit.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  popu- 
lar to  talk  about  communism. 

Did  the  Communists  have  the  right  to  use 
gas  to  kill  people  in  Afghanistan?  The  same 
people  who  protest  nuclear  war  did  not  pro- 
test against  this.  Who  began  the  nuclear 
freeze  and  the  hysteria?  What  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  this?  Why  didn't  the  freeze 
begin  before  the  Russians  deployed  their 
missiles  aimed  at  Western  Europe? 

Why  is  only  the  free  world  allowed  to  pro- 
test? Why  aren't  there  protests  allowed  in 
Russia  or  any  other  Communist  country? 
Why  do  we  blame  ourselves  for  the  arms 
race?  The  Communist  propaganda  is  start- 
ing to  work  even  in  our  own  country. 

Some  of  our  own  people  are  saying  it  is 
morally  wrong  to  defend  ourselves.  Who  are 
they  to  say  this  when  they  haven't  lived 
through  communism?  Are  they  saying  that 
life  is  more  important  than  freedom? 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  and  Cardinal  Wi- 
cinski  had  bitterly  tasted  what  it  was  like  to 
be  tortured  and  put  to  death.  Our  own  pope 
knew  about  communism.  I  can  never  forget 
when  Monsignor  Feher.  who  was  the  spirit- 
ual director  of  our  youth  group  in  Hungary, 
died  beside  me  through  torture. 

I  would  like  to  challenge  anyone  on  how 
to  deal  with  Russia,  our  present  Satan,  and 
their  ways  of  making  peace.  As  all  God-fear- 
ing people  can  recall,  Satan  first  appeared 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  later  tempted 
Jesus  to  jump  from  the  temple.  Jesus  an- 
swered, "You  must  not  put  the  Lord  your 
God  to  the  test." 

The  same  Satan  is  working  through 
Russia— the  one  that  wants  to  destroy  the 
beliefs  of  Christians  and  anyone  who  be- 
lieves in  God. 

How  can  we  stop  this  Communist  philoso- 
phy from  l>eing  carried  through  to  its  goal? 
In  63  years  it  has  gone  from  one  country  to 
over  a  billion  people  under  its  rule.  At  this 
rate  I  believe  they  won't  need  another  60 

years  and  not  even  nuclear  war  will  be  nec- 
essary for  them  to  carry  out  their  goal  of 

one  world  government. 
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The  French  Catholic  bishops  see  the  fine 
line  without  aiding  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda. In  declaring  that  "nuclear  deter- 
rence is  still  legitimate. "  they  see  the  issue 
framed  within  the  Soviet  plan  for  world 
domination. 

For  them  the  moral  issue  in  1983  is  not 
limited  to  preventing  nuclear  war,  it  also 
means  preventing  an  enslavement  threaten- 
ing French  liberty,  dignity  and  identity. 

"For  Marxist-Leninist  ideology  everything 
including  the  aspiration  of  people  for  peace, 
should  be  utilized  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world, "  said  the  bishops  in  a  5.000-word 
statement  on  nuclear  morality  called  "Win- 
ning Peace." 

The  Russians  know,  without  aid  of  a  "Day 
After"  movie,  what  nuclear  war  would  be 
tike.  Their  goal,  plain  and  simple,  is  to  con- 
quer the  world.  They  are  using  this  "psy- 
chological war"  of  scare  tactics  to  take  over 
each  country  one  at  a  time.  If  a  nuclear  war 
were  to  happen,  no  one's  goals,  including 
theirs,  could  materialize. 

The  Communists  are  smart,  because  they 
know  their  propaganda  will  work.  Why 
would  they  even  want  to  start  a  nuclear  war 
that  they  couldn't  win.* 


January  24,  1984 


AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  2755 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
myself  and  my  colleagues  Tim  Wirth 
and  Jim  Broyhill,  I  would  like  to 
make  an  explanatory  statement  con- 
cerning amendments  added  to  H.R. 
2755,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  Authorization  Act  of  1983 
(Public  Law  98-214),  during  floor  con- 
sideration on  November  18,  1983: 

INDUSTRY  CERTIFICATION  OF  TECHNICIANS  IN 
THE  PRIVATE  LAND  MOBILE  SERVICES  AND 
FIXED  SERVICES 

Section  10  of  H.R.  2755  amends  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  allow  the  Com- 
mission to  endorse  industry  certification  of 
individuals  to  perform  transmitter  installa- 
tion, operation,  maintenance,  and  repair 
duties  in  the  private  land  mobile  services 
and  fixed  services,  if  such  certification  pro- 
grams are  conducted  by  groups  that  are  rep- 
resentative of  users  of  those  services,  and 
are  not  composed  of  Federal  Government 
employees. 

Background 

Generally,  users  in  the  Private  Land 
Mobile  Services  utilize  communications  as 
an  adjunct  to  their  primary  activities.  Such 
primary  activities  would  include  business, 
industrial,  land  transportation  and  public 
safety  functions,  among  the  many  possibili- 
ties. 

In  addition,  unlike  other  communication 
services,  the  Private  Land  Mobile  Services 
make  intensive  use  of  a  limited  amount  of 
spectrum,  often  sharing  allocations  not  only 
with  other  private  land  mobile  users,  but 
other  services.  Such  intensive  sharing  of 
spectrum  allocations  makes  technical  com- 
pliance with  accepted  standards  of  engineer- 
ing a  necessity. 

At  present,  only  a  holder  of  a  General  Ra- 
diotelephone Operator  License  may  take  re- 
sponsibility for  installation,  service  or  main- 
tenance of  transmitters  in  the  Private  Land 


Mobile  Services  and  Fixed  Services.  The 
FCC  has  proposed  elimination  of  this  re- 
quirement in  General  Docket  83-322.  It  is 
an  extension  of  its  earlier  elimination  of 
commercial  radio  operator  license  require- 
ments in  the  broadcast  services  in  Docket 
20817. 

The  Commission  reasoned  in  Docket 
20817  that  in  the  instance  of  those  engaged 
in  broadcast  services,  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices are  the  primary  economic  focus  of  their 
activities,  therefore,  there  is  a  commercial 
incentive  for  qualified  personnel  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  transmitters  in 
order  to  assure  the  success  of  the  broadcast 
enterprise.  In  contrast,  in  the  private  serv- 
ices, typical  private  radio  service  users  have 
neither  the  technical  background  or  the 
economic  incentive  to  maintain  their  trans- 
mitters themselves  and  must  rely  on  third 
parties. 

Elimination  of  the  Commission's  require- 
ment of  a  General  Radio-telephone  Opera- 
tor License  to  perform  installation,  oper- 
ation, maintenance  and  repair  duties  could 
result  in  the  possibility  of  unqualified  indi- 
viduals being  made  responsible  for  main- 
taining key  functions  of  licensed  facilities. 
Installation,  servicing,  and  maintenance  of 
private  radio  transmitters  by  unqualified 
technicians  would  result  in  diminished  tech- 
nical performance  and  increase  the  possibili- 
ty of  interference  with  other  spectrum 
users.  Therefore,  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
to  retain  a  uniform  public  indicia  of  the 
qualifications  of  those  individuals  charged 
with  service,  maintenance  and  installation 
of  private  radio  transmitters. 

In  recognition  of  the  possibility  that  the 
Commission  may  find  it  in  the  public  inter- 
est, convenience,  and  necessity  to  reduce  the 
administrative  costs  and  burdens  of  continu- 
ing to  require  Commission-licensed  techni- 
cians in  the  Private  Land  Mobile  and  Fixed 
Services,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
permit  industry  groups  or  committees  to  im- 
plement a  comparable  substitute.  An  indus- 
try-administered certification  program,  op- 
erating under  Commission  supervision,  and 
subject  to  Commission  authority,  would  pro- 
vide such  a  comparable  substitute.  The 
process  of  industry  certification  is  recog- 
nized in  a  variety  of  other  fields  as  reducing 
the  regulatory  burden  upon  the  govern- 
ment, and  benefiting  members  of  the  indus- 
try through  a  self-regulation  process.  In  this 
respect,  utilization  by  the  FCC  of  frequency 
advisory  committees  in  the  Private  Land 
Mobile  Services  to  assist  in  the  frequency 
selection  process  is  an  already  recognized 
and  successful  role  which  industry  has 
played  in  promoting  the  efficient  operation 
of  these  Private  Radio  Services. 

We  note  that  this  provision  may  result  in 
cost  savings  for  the  Commission.  The  provi- 
sion permits  the  FCC  to  rely  upon  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  aid  in  the  technician  certifica- 
tion process,  which  would  free  the  FCC  to 
direct  its  resources  elsewhere,  and  reduce 
the  regulatory  impact  upon  the  private 
radio  users  while  maintaining  qualification 
standards  upon  which  such  users  may  rely. 

AMATEUR  RADIO  LICENSE  EXAMINATIONS 

Section  11  of  H.R.  2755  amends  section  4 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
enable  amateur  radio  groups,  when  they 
prepare,  process,  or  administer  examina- 
tions for  amateur  station  operator  licenses, 
to  recover  out-of-pocket  costs  from  examin- 
ees. The  total  allowable  cost  per  examinee 
may  not  exceed  $4.00,  adjusted  annually  for 
changes  in  the  consumer  price  index.  Ama- 
teur radio  groups  must  maintain  records  of 
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their   out-of-pocket   expenses,   and   certify 
them  to  the  FCC. 

Background 
The  issue  of  reimbursement  of  the  volun- 
teers' costs  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission's  imple- 
mentation of  Public  Law  97-259.  This  law, 
among  other  things,  permits  the  Commis- 
sion to  use  the  uncompensated  services  of 
volunteers  to  prepare  and  administer  ama- 
teur radio  examinations.  It  permits  transfer 
of  the  amateur  radio  examination  process, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  amateurs  them- 
selves. This  results  in  three  specific  benefits. 
First,  there  is  a  significant  savings  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  both  costs  and  man- 
power. Second,  it  solves  the  problem  of  in- 
creasing unavailability  of  amateur  examina- 
tions in  many  areas  of  the  country  due  to 
Commission  budgetary  constraints.  And 
third,  it  allows  for  increasing  the  examina- 
tion question  data  base  at  the  least  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  thereby  de- 
creases the  opportunity  for  applicants  to 
pass  the  examination  merely  by  memorizing 
the  questions  and  answers  instead  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge  of  the  subject. 

This  provision  is  addressed  solely  to  the 
process  of  administering  examinations  for 
the  higher  class  amateur  licenses.  The  Com- 
mission has  implemented  the  authority  to 
accept  voluntary  uncompensated  services 
from  amateurs  in  such  a  way  that  volun- 
teers may  incur  significant  expense.  Unlike 
the  regulatory  scheme  which  the  FCC  ap- 
plied to  the  novice  examination  procedure 
(vol.  48,  Federal  Register,  pp.  45652-45661) 
to  govern  examinations  for  the  higher  class 
licenses  requires  two  levels  of  volunteers. 
The  first  level,  so-called  volunteer  examina- 
tion coordinators  (VEC's)  would  deal  direct- 
ly with  the  Commission  and  be  responsible 
for  coordinating  the  examinations  within 
their  assigned  area.  The  continental  United 
States  is  divided  into  10  large  areas,  and 
each  VEC  is  required  to  oversee  the  exams 
within  his  entire  area. 

Under  the  Commission  rules,  the  exami- 
nation questions  would  be  selected  in  ad- 
vance by  the  FCC  from  publicly  available 
lists.  The  VEC  would  have  to  print  the 
exam  and  distribute  them  to  the  local  vol- 
unteers. The  examination  would  consist 
solely  of  questions  periodically  selected  by 
the  FCC  and  communicated  to  the  coordina- 
tor. After  the  examination  is  administered, 
the  results  would  be  forwarded  to  the  coor- 
dinator for  checking,  then  the  papers  sent 
to  the  FCC  for  issuance  of  the  appropriate 
license. 

The  volunteers  on  the  local  level  would  be 
responsible  for  actually  administering  the 
examinations  and  sending  the  completed 
papers  to  the  coordinator. 

The  organizing  of  volunteers  to  give 
examinations  may  entail  significant  costs  to 
the  volunteer  organizations  and  individuals. 
This  provision  allows  the  amateur  volun- 
teers to  recover  their  out-of-pocket  costs. 
The  upper  limit  to  such  recoverable  costs  is 
$4  per  examinee— adjustable  for  inflation. 
The  volunteers  could  not  be  authorized  to 
recover  more  than  their  actual  expenses, 
and  would  be  required  to  certify  to  the 
Commission  that  all  costs  for  which  reim- 
bursement was  obtained  were  necessarily 
and  prudently  incurred. 

This  provision  leaves  implementation  of 
this  provision  to  the  Commission.  For  exam- 
ple, whether  the  volunteer  coordinators,  the 
volunteer  administrators  or  both  will  be  al- 
lowed to  recover  costs  is  left  to  administra- 
tive discretion  in  order  to  insure  the  flexibil- 
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ity    necessary   to   meet    both    present   and 
future  situations. 

NEW  TECHNOLOGIES  AND  SERVICES 

Section  12  of  H.R.  2755  adds  a  new  section 
7  to  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  estab- 
lishing the  policy  of  the  United  States,  and 
therefore  of  the  FCC,  to  encourage  the  pro- 
vision of  new  technologies  and  services.  The 
policy  added  by  this  section  is  intended  to 
supplement  the  purposes  of  section  1  of  the 
1934  Act. 

This  section  further  provides  that  those, 
other  than  the  FCC,  who  oppose  a  new 
technology  or  service  must  demonstrate 
that  such  proposal  is  inconsistent  with  the 
public  interest.  Finally,  the  section  requires 
new  service  proposals  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  FCC  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  a  pe- 
tition or  application,  or,  if  a  proceeding  is 
initiated  by  the  FCC,  within  one  year  of 
that  initiation  date.  In  the  event  that  a  peti- 
tion or  application  proposing  a  new  service 
was  filed  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  provision,  the  Commission  shall  make  a 
final  determination  of  any  such  petition  or 
application  within  12  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section. 

Background 
If  not  blocked  by  the  FCC,  the  forces  of 
competition  and  technological  growth  would 
bring  many  new  services  to  consumers.  How- 
ever, in  the  past,  the  FCC  has  often  ham- 
pered the  development  of  new  services.  For 
example,  the  FCC  Imposed  stringent  regula- 
tions on  cable,  pay  cable,  and  subscription 
television  which  delayed  the  introduction  of 
these  services  for  many  years.  The  Commis- 
sion delayed  the  important  cellular  radio 
service  for  about  a  dozen  years,  and  the 
Commission  has  yet  to  make  a  decision  on 
VHF  Drop-Ins,  a  proceeding  in  existence  for 
about  five  years.  These  delays  in  authoriz- 
ing new  services  have  also  extended  to  such 
other  services  as  low  power  television,  and 
FM  drop-ins.  In  general,  delays  in  authoriz- 
ing new  services  are  not  isolated  events: 
they  have  been  more  the  rule  at  the  FCC. 

A  major  reason  for  delays  in  authorizing 
new  services  is  the  fact  that  competitors  to 
the  companies  proposing  to  offer  to  the  new 
service,  not  wanting  to  see  increased  compe- 
tition, file  in  opposition  to  new  services.  In 
the  past,  the  broadcast  industry,  for  in- 
stance, has  often  argued  that  a  new  licensee 
or  service  would  have  an  adverse  economic 
effect  on  an  existing  broadcast  licensee  or  li- 
censees, and  alleged  that  this  would  result 
in  a  decrease  in  service  (i.e.,  public  interest 
programming)  to  the  public. 

The  claim  of  economic  harm  was  specifi- 
cally made  by  the  broadcast  industry  in  the 
Direct  Broadcast  Satellite  (DBS)  and  FM 
drop-in  proceedings,  and  has  been  made  in  a 
number  of  cases  involving  individual  li- 
censes where  an  incumbent  station  has 
sought  to  block  a  new  station  from  being  au- 
thorized. It  is  the  intent  of  the  new  section 
7  to  preclude  the  Commission  from  consid- 
ering the  claim  of  adverse  economic  effect 
on  an  existing  licensee  when  such  claim  is 
raised  as  it  has  l)een  to  date. 

New  section  7  places  the  burden  on  those 
who  oppose  new  service  proposals.  These 
parties  must  demonstrate  that  new  service 
proposals  are  inconsistent  with  the  public 
interest.  This  procedure  is  intended  to  shift 
the  balance  of  the  process  in  favor  of  new 
services  and  technologies,  but  allow  the 
FCC,  on  an  expedited  time  frame,  to  review 
the  application  for  consistency  with  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  and  take  ap- 
propriate action. 
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New  section  7  is  intended  to  encourage  the 
availability  of  new  technologies  and  services 
to  the  public.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  to 
enable  a  particular  person  or  persons  to 
obtain  a  license  to  provide  a  new  technology 
or  service  if  that  person  or  persons  are  oth- 
erwise precluded  from  doing  so  (or  may  only 
do  so  under  certain  conditions)  by  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  or  by  PCC  rule  or 
policy.  For  instance,  this  section  would  not 
enable  a  television  licensee  to  provide  cable 
service  in  the  community  in  which  he  or  she 
broadcasts,  because  the  Commission  has 
banned  that  kind  of  cross-ownership. 

Nor  is  it  the  purpose  or  intent  of  this  sec- 
tion to  undermine  the  competitive  safe- 
guards and  prohibitions  in  such  common 
carrier  decisions  as  the  Second  Computer 
Inquiry,  or  in  the  rules  governing  the  intro- 
duction of  competition  in  the  transmission 
and  customer  premise  equipment  markets. 
Such  decisions  are  designed  to  encourjige 
the  provision  of  new  services  and  technol- 
ogies to  the  consumer  in  a  competitive  envi- 
ronment. This  section  should  not  be  used  to 
justify  deregulatory  decisions  that  could 
reduce  competition  in  the  common  carrier 
or  other  areas. 

INTEXNATIOHAL  RADIO  COMMUNICATION 
CONFERENCES 

Section  13  of  H.R.  2755  provides  that  U.S. 
delegations  to  conferences  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Telecommuni- 
cations Union  shall  have  at  least  three  vice- 
chairpersons.  Such  vice-chairpersons  shall 
be  officers  or  employees  of  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
unless  declined  by  the  agency. 

Background 

Conferences  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  International  Telecommunications 
Union  are  critical  to  our  nation's  future 
communications  needs.  It  has  long  been  tra- 
ditional for  the  Executive  agencies  most 
concerned  with  the  preparation  for  these 
meetings  to  be  represented  with  vice-chair- 
persons on  the  delegations.  This  long  tradi- 
tion was  broken  this  past  summer  at  the 
Direct  Broadcast  Region  II  Conference, 
when  only  one  vice-chairperson  was  named. 
We  believe  that  multiple  vice-chairpersons 
strengthen  our  delegations.  Much  of  the 
work  of  convincing  other  nations  to  support 
our  positions  at  these  meetings  is  done  out- 
side of  the  meeting  itself,  in  one-on-one  dis- 
cussions with  delegates  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

This  work,  representing  the  United  States 
positions  in  these  discussions,  and  at  other 
unofficial  events  can  l>e  critical  to  our  suc- 
cess. The  added  stature  accorded  to  vice- 
chairpersons  at  the  ITU  meetings  is  thus 
important  to  the  success  of  the  n^ission.  and 
this  provision  ensures  a  return  to  the  policy 
that  worked  well  in  the  past. 

We  intend  that  this  provision  become  ef- 
fective immediately  and  apply  to  the  next 
ITU  conference,  which  is  the  High  Frequen- 
cy World  Administrative  Radio  Conference 
in  January.  We  also  recommend  that  the 
American  broadcasters  most  affected  by  the 
decisions  of  the  High  Frequency  WARC  also 
be  represented  among  the  vice-chairpersons. 
The  operations  of  Radio  Free  Europe.  Radio 
Liberty,  and  the  Voice  of  America  are  criti- 
cal to  presenting  our  way  of  life  across  to 
the  people  of  the  world.* 
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LEBANON  IS  DIVIDED  AND 
SHOULD  BE  LEFT  THAT  WAY 


January  21  1984 


January  24,  1984 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Marine  presence  in  Leba- 
non has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most 
divisive  issues  facing  this  Nation 
today.  I  urgently  ask  each  of  my  hon- 
ered  colleagues  to  consider  carefully 
the  arguments  raised  in  the  article  re- 
printed below  by  our  esteemed  col- 
league from  California.  Henry  A. 
Waxman. 

Mr.  Waxman.  a  veteran  of  this 
Chamber  and  a  legislator  nationally 
recognized  as  one  of  Israel's  most  de- 
voted and  effective  friends,  outlines  an 
alternative  to  the  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  alternatives  so 
far  proposed. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Waxman's  article, 
"Lebanon  is  divided  and  should  be  left 
that  way,"  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  of  January  12,  1984.  follows: 

Lebanon  Is  Divided  and  Should  Be  Left 

That  Way 

(By  Henry  A.  Waxman) 

The  latest  rumors  of  a  truce  in  Lebanon 
are  likely  to  produce  the  now-familiar  cycle 
of  hope,  doubt,  confusion  and  disappoint- 
ment. It  is  time  for  Israel  and  the  United 
States  to  distance  themselves  from  Leba- 
non's domestic  quarrel  and  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  fundamental  assumptions  on  which 
current  policies  are  based-and  then  to  act  on 
the  conclusion  that  is  already  apparent: 
U.S.  and  Israeli  forces  must  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  ethnic  and  religious  factions  of  Leb- 
anon must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  live 
apart  and  in  peace. 

One  of  the  most  basic  assumptions  l>ehind 
policy  regarding  Lebanon  is  that  it  is  a  sov- 
ereign state.  It  is  not.  One  classic  definition 
of  a  nation  remains  that  offered  by  the 
great  German  political  theorist.  Max 
Weber:  "A  State  .  .  .  successfully  claims  the 
monopoly  of  the  legitimate  use  of  physical 
force  within  a  given  territory."  By  that  defi- 
nition. Lebanon  does  not  exist. 

The  government  of  President  Amin  Ge- 
mayel  controls  little  more  than  the  territory 
around  the  presidential  palace.  It  does  not 
even  have  control  over  predominantly 
Christian  East  Beirut.  That  area  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Falangist  militia,  an  arm  of 
the  Falangist  Party  founded  by  Gemayel's 
father.  The  militia  is  prepared  to  fight 
fellow  Christian  Lebanese  soldiers  rather 
than  yield  to  the  "central  government." 

A  united  Lebanon  ruled  by  a  strong  Chris- 
tian government  was  the  dream  of  Israeli 
soldiers  and  diplomats  15  months  ago.  It 
was  stillborn,  and  current  efforts  to  revive  it 
appear  doomed. 

In  Israel,  many  war-weary  people  insist 
that  their  military  presence  in  Lebanon  was 
mainly  a  result  of  American  pressure.  Some 
top  U.S.  policy-makers  argue  the  reverse: 
They  insist  that  the  presence  of  Marines  in 
Beirut  is  a  sacrifice  made  by  America  for 
the  sake  of  Israel.  Both  arguments  are 
wrong.  And  l)oth  countries  are  hurt  by  their 
current  situation  in  Lebanon. 

Many  Israelis  are  urging  a  prompt  pull- 
out  of  most  of  their  forces.  Even  the  army 


has  proposed  a  massive  reduction  of  its 
troop  strength  in  Lebanon  and  a  substantial 
puUback  from  the  present  Awwali  River  de- 
marcation line.  This  was  promply  rejected 
by  the  government,  but  popular  pressure  for 
implementation  of  the  army's  radical  pro- 
posal is  sure  to  mount  as  Israeli  forces  are 
increasingly  targeted  by  Shia  terrorist  at- 
tacks. 

Certainly.  Israel's  security  concerns  about 
its  northern  borders  deserve  paramount 
consideration.  However,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Israeli  army  leave  southern  Lebanon 
before  the  Shias  simply  replace  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Orgtunization  as  the  source 
of  terrorism  that  denies  peace  to  the  Gali- 
lee. 

Ironically,  the  Shias  originally  welcomed 
Israeli  troops  as  liberators  who  freed  them 
from  the  repressive  occupation  of  the  PLO. 
Yet  over  the  past  year  the  Israelis  have 
been  transformed  from  liberators  to  occupi- 
ers, with  a  predictable  result. 

The  United  States  has  tried,  and  is  con- 
tinuing, diplomatic  efforts  toward  a  resolu- 
tion of  Lebanon's  dilemma.  But  our  military 
efforts  have  been  unsuccessful  and  should 
be  concluded.  In  fact,  the  presence  of  U.S. 
Marines  may  have  actually  raised  the  level 
of  violence. 

The  failure  of  the  multinational  force  has 
been  acknowledged  in  the  decision  of  our 
French  and  Italian  allies  to  reduce  their 
troop  strength.  The  mission  of  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rines has  been  condemned  as  dangerous  and 
pointless  by  the  House  armed  services  sub- 
committee on  intelligence  and  the  Long 
Commission  investigation  in  the  bombing  of 
the  Marine  barracks  in  Beirut.  Three 
former  Central  Intelligence  Agency  chiefs 
and  all  five  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  oppose  the  mission. 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  the  Ma- 
rines be  redeployed  rather  than  withdrawn. 
This  would  simply  perpetuate  flawed  policy 
without  changing  the  situation.  None  of  the 
current  redeployment  proposals— under- 
ground bunkers,  ships  offshore  and  disper- 
sal along  the  coastal  highway— would  end 
the  impotence  or  vulnerability  of  our  forces. 

And  if  the  United  States  and  Israel  do 
withdraw  their  forces— what  will  become  of 
Lebanon? 

Most  likely  the  current  de  facto  partition 
will  continue— as  will  the  strife.  The  United 
States  should  seek  to  formalize  the  current 
reality  by  a  partition  of  Lebanon. 

For  the  southern  sector.  Israel  would 
maintain  such  control  as  is  related  to  its  se- 
curity needs.  Syria  would  continue  to  domi- 
nate the  Bekaa  Valley  and  adjacent  north- 
ern territory.  The  general  Beirut  area 
would,  one  hopes,  continue  under  control  of 
Maronite  Christians,  with  some  power 
shared  with  the  Druze  and  Shia  popula- 
tions. 

Such  a  plan  has  been  proposed  by  former 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown, 
not  as  a  solution,  but  as  possibly  "the  t>est 
achievable  outcome." 

The  American  and  Israeli  pursuit  of  the 
dream  of  a  united  Lebanon  is  futile.  As  Lee 
Hamilton  (D-Ind.).  senior  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  has 
noted,  it  won't  be  achieved  t>ecause  ""we  are 
not  willing  to  commit  the  military  assets."" 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  Israel  is  ob- 
ligated to  squander  human  and  military  re- 
sources in  order  to  mold  a  nation  out  of  war- 
ring tribes.  Both  are  obligated  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  a  superpower  clash  in  the 
Middle  East  or  another  Arab-Israeli  war. 


The  United  States"  and  Israel's  prompt 
withdrawal  from  Lebanon  will  advance  both 
these  goals.* 


OMB  A- 122  STILL 
UNACCEPTABLE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
vised rules  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget— what  I  have  previ- 
ously termed  "Son  of  A-122"  remain 
fundamentally  flawed  in  their  design. 
Specifically,  these  rules  seek  to  elimi- 
nate the  right  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  comment  upon  legislative  and 
other  proposals  before  Congress.  What 
OMB  has  failed  to  accomplish 
through  the  budget  process,  it  now 
seeks  to  accomplish  through  the  regu- 
latory process. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  rules  upon  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  serving  the 
elderly.  As  an  original  member  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
believe  that  a  number  of  the  organiza- 
tions targeted  by  these  rules  have  pro- 
vided a  great  benefit  to  myself  and  our 
committee  over  the  years  on  behalf  of 
the  needs  of  the  elderly.  To  eliminate 
this  opportunity  now  is  ill  advised  and 
should  be  stopped  at  all  costs. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
copy  of  the  comment  which  I  filed 
along  with  Representative  Edward 
RoYBAL,  chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  in  opposition  to 
these  rules.  Knowing  that  many  of  our 
colleagues  join  with  us  in  opposing 
this  regulatory  revision,  I  urge  their 
attention  to  this  letter. 

Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  18,  1984. 
Mr.  David  A.  Stockman, 
Director.   Office  Management  and  Budget 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Stockman:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Proposed  Rules  of  November 
3.    1983   regarding    "Lobbying   and   Related 
Activities"".     Office    of    Management     and 
Budget.  Circular  A-122,  Cost  Principles  for 
Non-Profit  Organizations.  As  Chairman  and 
Subcommittee  Chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  we  would  like  to  register 
our  strong  opposition  to  the  Proposed  Rules 
and  urge  their  withdrawal  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  These  rules  attempt  to  prohibit  the 
right  of  Congress  to  be  informed  on  the 
impact  of  pending  legislation  by  non-profit 
organizations  and  federal  program  grantees. 
The  Proposed  Rules  have  the  impact  of 
interfering  with  the  free  flow  and  exchange* 
of  ideas  protected  by  the  First  Amendment 
under  the  guise  of  unprotected  "lobbying 
and  related  activities".  Presently,  the  feder- 
al trant  recipients  (non-profit  organizations 
and  State  and  local  grantees)  provide  the 
Congress.  State,  and  local  bodies  invaluable 
information  regarding  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  social  programs  and  programs  that 
are  a  part  of  pending  legislation.  These  ad- 
vocacy activities  have  been  incidental  to  the 
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recipient"s     responsibilities     in     providing 
needed  services  to  the  poor  and  the  elderly. 

2.  It  is  obvious  that  OMB  is  intending  to 
broaden  the  definition  of  lobbying  to  pro- 
hibit advocacy  activities  that  have  been  per- 
mitted under  existing  laws.  As  such,  the 
Proposed  Rules  may  be  void  for  its  over- 
breadth because  it  directly  circumscribes  ad- 
vocacy activity  that  is  protected  by  the 
Older  Americans  Act  (the  Act)  of  1965,  as 
amended.  Sections  305(a)(1)(D)  and 
306(a)(6)(D)  of  the  Act  require  federal 
grantees  and  subgrantees  to  serve  as  effec- 
tive and  visible  advocates.  The  Act  specifi- 
cally provides  that  subgrantees  will  serve  as 
advocates  and  focal  points  for  the  elderly 
within  the  community  by  monitoring,  evalu- 
ating, and  commenting  upon  all  policies, 
programs,  hearings,  levies,  and  community 
actions  which  will  affect  the  elderly.  For 
the  last  17  years,  the  type  of  advocacy  ac- 
tivities which  OMB  now  attempts  to  catego- 
rize as  unallowable  have  been  allowed  as 
lawful  activities.  The  aging  network  in  car- 
rying out  the  mandates  of  the  Act  has 
always  been  involved  in  advocacy  and  relat- 
ed activities  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  as  part  of  their  statutory  responsibil- 
ity. OMB  cannot  now.  by  regulation,  make 
activity  permissible  by  the  Act  illegal  per  se. 
Regulations,  though  they  possess  the  force 
of  law.  do  not  supersede  legislation. 

3.  OMB"s  efforts  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
unlawful  lobbying  to  include  protected  ad- 
vocacy is  arbitrary  and  not  well  founded  in 
fact.  Despite  allegations  of  illegal  activities. 
OMB  has  never  presented  compelling  evi- 
dence of  abuses  by  recipients.  As  Congress- 
man Brooks  of  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  said.  "OMB  had  devel- 
oped a  solution  in  search  of  a  problem"". 

4.  As  applied  to  the  Act,  the  effect  of  the 
rules  would  bring  about  a  result  contrary  to 
its  intent,  as  stated  in  the  Federal  Register 
notice.  The  notice  states.  "".  .  .  The  intent  is 
not  to  discourage  or  in  any  way  penalize  or- 
ganizations for  lobbying  efforts  conducted 
with  their  own  funds  .  .  (emphasis 
added).  If  must  be  remembered  that  many 
of  these  organizations  are  required  by  feder- 
al law  to  contribute  a  "match"'  of  their  own 
money  or  in  kind  services  to  qualify  for  fed- 
eral funds.  The  Proposed  Rules  would  pe- 
nalize or  discourage  activities  that  are  sup- 
ported by  these  non-tax  payer  dollars.  At 
the  very  least,  the  rules  will  have  a  chilling 
effect  on  legitimate  educational  and  legisla- 
tive liaison  activities. 

5.  The  Internal  Revenue  Laws  already 
impose  restrictions  on  lobbying  activities  by 
non-profit  organizations.  Creating  more  reg- 
ulations, such  as  these  rules,  runs  contrary 
to  the  Administrations  stated  objective  of 
deregulating  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
Thus,  it  would  seem  inconsistent  that  OMB 
would  l>e  advocating  for  more  regulations 
when  no  factual  basis  exist  to  support  such 
a  decision. 

It  is  a  common  fact  that  the  Administra- 
tion received  many  letters  from  ultra  con- 
servative organizations  alleging  that  non- 
profit groups  were  lobbying  against  the  Ad- 
ministration's programs,  specifically  the 
cutback  in  social  program  services.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  OMB,  as  an  extension  of  the  Exec- 
utive branch,  is  itself  using  tax  payer  dollars 
for  political  results  by  proposing  these 
rules.  These  proposed  rules  carry  out  the 
Administration's  objective  to  "gut"  social 
programs  for  the  poor  and  elderly,  and  to 
harness  all  opposition  to  these  programs. 

In  summary,  the  revised  rules  of  Novem- 
ber 3.  1983  are  essentially  no  different  than 
those  proposed  in  January  of  1983,  which 
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we  vigorously  opposed.  We  urge  you  to  halt 
your  efforts  to  selectively  stifle  public  com- 
ment in  this  fashion  and  withdraw  the  pro- 
posed rules  of  November  3.  1983. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  R.  Roybal. 

Chairman, 
Select  Committee  on  Aging. 
Mario  Biacgi. 

Chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Services.m 


TRIBUTE  TO  LIEUTENANT 
ROBERT  O.  GOODMAN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
Members  of  Congress  honored  Lt. 
Robert  O.  Goodman,  Jr.,  the  Navy 
navigator  captured  by  Syrians  on  De- 
cember 4  and  freed  earlier  this  month. 
We  also  honored  the  memory  of  Lt. 
Mark  Lange,  the  Navy  pilot  who  lost 
his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  Syrians. 
The  text  of  my  remarks  at  the  con- 
gressional ceremony  follows: 

remarks  of  HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

Thank  you  for  coming.  Welcome.  Lieuten- 
ant Goodman!  We"ve  very  glad  you"re  home. 
And  thousands  and  thousands  of  Americans 
are  happy  that  you  are  home  too. 

Were  here  today  to  honor  Lt.  Goodman's 
bravery:  His  bravery  while  flying  a  Navy 
mission  over  Lebanon,  his  bravery  when  he 
was  shot  down  by  Syrian  forces  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  and  his  bravery  while  held  a  captive 
of  the  Syrian  Government  in  a  Damascus 
prison. 

Before  Christmas,  13  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  issued  an  appeal  for  the 
American  people  to  send  letters  of  encour- 
agement and  support  to  Lt.  Goodman,  care 
of  the  U.S.  Congress.  In  December,  thou- 
sands of  Americans  took  the  time  to  sit 
down  and  write  a  holiday  greeting  to  Lt. 
Goodman. 

They  took  the  time  to  tell  Lt.  Goodman 
that  he  was  not  forgotten  over  the  busy 
Christmas  holidays. 

On  December  22,  with  the  help  of  the 
Goodman  family,  more  than  60.000  cards 
and  letters  were  sent  to  Lt.  Goodman  in 
Syria  by  way  of  the  State  Department. 

But.  even  after  Christmas,  the  letters  and 
the  cards  continued  to  pour  in  to  Congress 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

And  today,  a  much  brighter  day  for  the 
Goodman  family,  we  are  able  to  deliver 
more  than  30,000  additional  letters  to  Lt. 
Goodman— a  true  demonstration  of  Ameri- 
can spirit  and  caring. 

Let  this  be  a  small  show  of  our  apprecia- 
tion to  Lt.  Goodman  and  his  wife.  Terry 
Lynn,  who  is  here  today,  for  the  sacrifices 
of  our  courageous  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  families. 

And.  let  us  pause  a  moment  to  rememlier 
Lieutenant  Mark  Lange,  the  brave  Navy  avi- 
ator who  lost  his  life  December  4th  over 
Lebanon. 

And  now  the  13  sponsors  of  the  mail 
appeal  are  happy  to  turn  the  remainder  of 
the  Christmas  cards  over  to  Lt.  Goodman. 
Some  of  the  sponsors  are  here  today.  The 
sponsors     were:     Myself,     Representatives 
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Norman  D  Amours.  Barney  Frank.  Judd 
Gregg.  John  McKernan.  James  Scheuer. 
Olympia  Snowe.  and  William  Whitehurst. 
Prom  the  Senate,  they  included  Senators 
William  Cohen.  Alfonse  DAmato.  John 
Heinz.  Daniel  Moynihan.  and  Arlen  Specter. 
And  Lt.  Goodman.  I  know  you  have  already 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet  many  of  the 
other  Members  and  Senators  who  have 
joined  us  today. 
Welcome  home.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  RICHARD  M. 

YELLIN 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  24,  1984 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  talk  about  interfaith  coopera- 
tion: far  fewer  ever  do  anything  about 
it.  Rabbi  Richard  M.  Yellin  of  Congre- 
gation Mishkan  Tefila  of  Newton. 
Mass.,  is  one  of  those  who  does  some- 
thing about  interfaith  education  and 
cooperation  in  a  very  important  way. 
He  has.  for  several  years,  sponsored  a 
visit  to  the  synagogue  of  which  he  is 
the  rabbi  by  students  of  Cohasset 
High  School.  The  value  of  these  visits 
to  the  students  is  clearly  evident  in 
the  thoughtful  letters  which  the  stu- 
dents sent  to  Rabbi  Yellin  after  their 
visit.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  Boston 
Globe.  Rabbi  Yellin  thoughtfully 
shared  with  people  in  Massachusetts  a 
sampling  of  the  responses  which  re- 
sulted from  the  most  recent  visit.  I 
share  Rabbi  Yellin's  view  that  these 
responses  are  important  and  that  a 
wider  audience  would  benefit  from 
reading  them.  I  believe  that  the  ef- 
forts of  Rabbi  Yellin  and  those  in  the 
Cohasset  school  system  who  work  with 
him  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise  because  they  seek  to  carry  out 
in  a  very  concrete  way  good  intentions 
that  are  all  too  often  left  as  simply  ab- 
stract expressions. 

And  I  would  like  to  share  with  the 
membership  the  interesting  compila- 
tion of  responses  which  Rabbi  Yellin 
put  together. 

IProm  the  Boston  Globe) 
Visiting  the  Synagogue,  as  Seen  by  Young 
People  of  Other  Faiths 
(By  Richard  M.  Yellin) 
For  the  past  several  years.  Cohasset  High 
School  studenu  have  visited  our  synagogue 
and  museum  and  listened  to  a  lecture  on 
Jewish  values.  ot)servances  and  history.  At 
the  end  of  every  visit,  the  students  are  ad- 
vised by  their  teachers  to  write  thank-you 
letters  to  the  rabbi.  What   follows  are  ex- 
cerpts from  several  of  the  letters  received 
over  the  years. 

■'Even  though  we  come  from  different 
walks  of  life  and  different  faith  traditions, 
seeing  religion  from  your  perspective  helped 
me  to  understand  my  own  religion  better. 
The  intensity  with  which  you  believe  in 
your  religion  was  inspiring." 

It  was  quite  alarming  when  you  were 
about  to  reach  for  a  Torah  from  the  ark  and 
realized  that  the  Torahs  on  display  were  ac- 
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tually  dummies.  I  didn't  realize  that  this 
type  of  vandalism  took  place.  It  made  me 
sad  to  think  that  such  angry  people  are  run 
ning  around  destroying  sacred  objects.  How 
could  anyone  be  filled  with  that  much 
anger?" 

I  now  realize  how  rich  in  symlwllsm  your 
religion  is.  The  best  example  was  the  tallit 
with  the  613  symbolic  tassels,  each  repre- 
senting the  613  commandments.  That  seems 
like  such  a  large  numt)er  compared  to  the  10 
I  go  by.  Again.  I  thank  you  for  your  gift  of 
knowledge.'  It  probably  is  the  best  gift'  that 
I  will  have  ever  received  all  year." 

It  amazed  me  that  so  many  Jews  stay 
close  to  so  many  of  the  laws.  I  know  if  I 
were  Jewish.  I  would  have  a  hard  time  ot)ey- 
ing  all  of  those  laws.  Even  though  I'm  not 
Jewish.  I  learned  facts  about  my  own  reli- 
gion that  I  never  knew  al)out.  I  guess  you 
have  to  know  the  basis  of  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion in  order  to  understand  other  religions." 
"I  really  enjoyed  your  lecture  about  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews  and  their  cultural 
differences.  When  we  first  arrived  at  the 
synagogue.  I  was  really  surprised  because  it 
was  not  what  I  expected  in  the  least.  I  had 
expected  a  triangular  shaped  roof,  and  to  be 
sort  of  old  and  dingy.  The  interior  was  beau- 
tiful. Also,  to  be  truthful.  I  expected  you  to 
look  sort  of  short,  heavy,  and  dressed  in 
black,  but  then  again,  what  I  had  expected 
was  completely  wrong." 

"It  was  amazing  for  me  to  learn  that  the 
people  of  your  religion  accept  the  ideas  of 
other  people,  the  way  that  the  Jewish 
people  believe  that  others  are  allowed  their 
own  religious  beliefs  instead  of  rejecting  all 
those  who  are  not  of  your  religious  persua- 
sion." 

I.  myself,  am  a  Protestant  and  have  not 
had  much  teaching  of  my  religion.  I  espe- 
cially liked  the  reading  of  the  passages  from 
the  Torah  and  the  chanting  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  I  hope  I  get  a  chance  to  return  " 
I  think  the  tallit  and  phylacteries  are  a 
very  good  way  to  pray.  It  helps  a  person  to 
appreciate  and  think  &bo\it  what  they're 
praying  for.  It's  symbolic,  just  like  my  reli- 
gion's rosary  l)eads. " 

•  The  Torah  I  found  to  be  very  much  like 
our  Bible,  but  more  sacred  and  lietter  and 
more  meticulously  constructed." 

•I  find  that  the  way  the  Jews  keep  the 
Torah  in  exactly  the  same  wording,  century 
after  century,  is  an  extremely  intelligent 
idea.  The  way  in  which  the  yarmulke  cov- 
ered the  male's  head,  in  comparison  to  the 
Christian  ways  of  uncovering  the  head,  was 
quite  fascinating." 

"People  often  say  that  we're  losing  our 
cultures  and  traditions,  but  the  Torah, 
made  with  such  authenticity  and  accuracy, 
clearly  counteracts  this  idea. " 

Until  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  didn't  even  un- 
derstand that  the  Jewish  people  are  all 
waiting  for  the  Messiah.  I  figured  that  ev- 
eryone believed  in  Jesus.  After  much 
thought.  I  now  feel  that  the  religion  of  the 
Jewish  people  makes  sense." 

"Anyone  who  would  insult  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion would  have  to  l>e  ignorant,  for  it's  defi- 
nitely a  religion  based  on  love,  faith  and  the 
celebration  of  life." 

•The  presence  of  decoy  Torahs  in  the  syn- 
agogue was  a  shock  to  me.  because  I  really 
hadn't  thought  about  the  effects  of  anti- 
Semitism.  To  sum  it  all  up.  I  was  not  sure 
that  I  would  enjoy  visiting  a  synagogue,  but 
was  glad  that  I  did." 

•'Dear  rabbi,  I  appreciated  all  the  time  you 
gave  us.  I  call  you  rabbi'  because  you  did 
teach  me.  I  not  only  learned  about  the 
Jewish  faith,  but  also  about  my  own  Chris- 
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tian  faith.  I  was  amazed,  yet  pleased  with 
your  frankness.  It  showed  your  faith  in  Ju- 
daism. Personally.  I  thought  the  only  differ- 
ence between  Judaism  and  Christianity  was 
the  belief  in  Jesus.  I  see  now  that  there  is  as 
lot  more.  I  now  have  much  more  respect  for 
Jews  and  all  other  religions.  One  thing  I 
found  intriguing  was  the  Torah  breastplate 
that,  as  a  symbol,  is  still  being  used  today 
on  a  college  seal.  It's  quite  something  that  a 
sign  can  t>e  preserved  and  handed  down  to 
posterity  for  so  many  generations.  One 
would  lend  to  lielieve  that  somewhere  there 
would  be  some  kind  of  a  break  in  the  line 
and  it  would  be  lost  forever.  Judaism  truly 
is  a  religion  of  tradition  ."• 


COSTLY  PREPARATIONS  FOR 
WAR 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  24.  1984 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
special  issue  of  the  Defense  Monitor 
from  the  Center  for  Defense  Informa- 
tion raises  a  crucial  point  in  the  con- 
tinuing debate  over  the  production 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Mr.  Harold  Willens,  retired  president 
of  the  Wilshop  and  Factory  Equip- 
ment Corps,  and  senior  adviser  to  CDI, 
has  written  a  compelling  statement 
about  the  cost  of  our  nuclear  deter- 
rent capability— the  price  of  preparing 
for  nuclear  war. 

Faced  with  $200  billion  deficits  due 
to  an  unprecedented  peacetime  mili- 
tary budget,  we  must  act  now  to  curb 
the  excesses  of  this  misguided  policy. 
Our  economy  cannot  support  these 
enormous  dead-end  investments.  As 
Mr.  Willens  points  out.  the  billions  of 
dollars  poured  into  weapons  systems 
never  return  any  of  that  investment  to 
the  economy.  As  a  result,  the  economy 
suffers,  citizens  lose  jobs,  and  the 
Nation  prepares  itself  for  extinction. 
We  are  not  powerless  to  change  this 
course. 

We  are  at  the  beginning  of  another 
legislative  year,  a  year  in  which  we  can 
and  must  stop  the  insane  escalation  of 
our  nuclear  forces  and  war-fighting 
rhetoric.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  facts  presented  by  Mr.  Wil- 
lens and  weigh  the  benefits  of  his  sug- 
gestions against  the  sure  losses  to  our 
current  policies. 

(From  the  Defense  Monitor.  Vol.  XII.  No,  8] 
The  Nuclear  Arms  Race:  Bad  for  Business 
(Copyright  1983,  Center  for  Defense 
Information) 
"the  trimtab  factor" 
(By  Harold  Willens) 
Despite  the  obvious  and  growing  danger 
posed  by  the  nuclear  arms  race,  the  man- 
agement of  our  national  enterprise  contin- 
ues to  pursue  a  policy  of  preventing  nuclear 
war  by  preparing  for  it.  Aside  from  the  obvi- 
ous peril  of  a  global  holocaust,  our  increas- 
ing  dependence  on   nuclear  weapons  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  our  security  has  other 
serious  consequences  for  our  nation.  It  af- 
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halt  in  deployment,  challenging  the  Soviets 
to  do  the  same. 

Stop  producing  nuclear  weapons.  With 
the  first  three  steps  successfully  taken,  we 
would  then  tackle  the  more  difficult  issue  of 
banning  the  production  of  fissionable  mate- 
rial and  the  actual  production  of  nuclear 
warhpad.s.    The    manufacturinK    process    is 
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statement,  with  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  Congress  today. 
The  statement  follows: 
In  Honor  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
It   is  with  great   respect  and  admiration 
that  I  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  and  teach- 
ings of  one  of  America's  most  outstanding 
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[From  the  Hartford  Courant.  Jan.  10.  1984] 

Don't  Blame  Teachers  If  the  Paperboy 
Hasn't  Heard  of  Mussolini 

(By  Wayne  Loveland)  ' 
Prominent  among  the  barrage  of  criticism 
being  leveled  at  our  public  schools  lately  is 
the  charge,  or  implication,  that  the  root  of 
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fects  our  economy,  our  influence  in  the 
world  and  our  morale  as  a  nation. 

Business  leaders  are  uniquely  qualified  to 
evaluate  the  impact  of  our  national  security 
policy.  In  examining  any  policy,  people  who 
make  business  decisions  are  trained  to  lay 
aside  dogma,  tradition  and  rationalizations 
in  order  to  ask  the  basic,  bottom-line  ques- 
tion: Does  it  work? 

A  prime  example  of  this  is  the  Ford  Motor 
Company's  experience  with  the  Edsel.  The 
experts  who  conceived  and  designed  this 
classic  flop  were  human  beings  who  guessed 
wrong.  If  the  company's  decisions  and 
budget  had  been  controlled  by  Edsel  ideolo- 
gues—passionate believers  in  their  brain- 
child—Ford might  have  continued  to  pour 
good  money  after  bad,  transforming  a  mis- 
calculation into  the  death  of  a  major  corpo- 
ration. Instead,  Ford's  management  recog- 
nized and  admitted  a  mistake.  They  ab- 
sorbed a  huge  financial  loss  in  the  short 
term,  but  they  went  on  to  lead  their  compa- 
ny into  an  even  brighter  future. 

That  kind  of  tough  decision,  much  magni- 
fied, confronts  us  today.  We  are  sharehold- 
ers in  the  American  enterprise  and  our 
Edsel  is  a  national  security  policy  too  heavi- 
ly reliant  on  nuclear  weapons.  If  continued, 
this  policy  will  almost  certainly  carry  us  to  a 
"final  bankruptcy  "  from  which  there  is  no 
recovery.  To  avoid  this  catastrophe,  we 
must  stop  doing  what  does  not  work. 

THE  decline  of  AMERICA 

True  national  security  requires  a  strong 
economy,  yet  today  the  once-firm  founda- 
tions of  America's  economic  strength  and 
superiority  are  crumbling.  Our  stagnating 
economy  is  characterized  by  unprecedented 
federal  deficits,  high  unemployment  and  de- 
clining industrial  productivity  and  innova- 
tion. 

Not  surprisingly,  because  American  eco- 
nomic strength  has  been  on  the  decline,  it 
appears  that  our  prestige  in  the  world  is 
also  diminishing.  Since  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
the  U.S.  has  suffered  a  series  of  setbacks  in 
its  influence  in  the  world  community. 

Alternatingly  militant  and  vacillating  for- 
eign policies  have  confused  friends  and  po- 
tential adversaries  alike.  Our  multibillion- 
dollar  arsenal  remains  unusable— unless  we 
are  willing  to  commit  national  suicide.  The 
spirit  of  confidence  and  optimism  once  so 
characteristic  of  our  nation  has  given  way 
to  doubt  and  confusion. 

Attempts  to  explain  this  American  decline 
rarely  take  into  account  the  effects  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  Preoccupation  with  the 
military  aspect  of  our  national  security  has 
prevented  us  from  considering  other,  equal- 
ly fundamental  aspects  of  security— econom- 
ic strength,  global  influence  and  national 
morale. 

Simon  Ramo.  Director  of  TRW.  Inc.,  a 
major  military  contractor,  estimates  that 
more  than  $1,000,000,000,000  ($1  Trillion) 
has  gone  into  preparing  for  nuclear  war  to 
date.  Over  the  next  six  years  an  estimated 
$450  Billion  will  be  spent  on  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  generally  accepted  view  is  that 
this  massive  military  spending  has  been  a 
boon  to  the  American  economy.  However, 
leading  economists,  including  Charles 
Schultz  and  Murray  Weidenbaum.  both 
former  directors  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  are  challenging  this  assumption. 

These  economists  now  argue  that  military 
spending  (which  has  averaged  30%  of  the 
entire  federal  budget  over  the  past  three 
decades)  has  contributed  significantly  to 
American  economic  decline.  The  enduring 
myth  that  military  spending  is  good  for 
business  has  blinded  us  to  this  reality.  The 
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fact  that  World  War  II  followed  the  Great 
Depression  convinced  many  that  military 
spending  creates  jobs  and  boosts  productivi- 
ty. However,  the  astronomical  sums  spent 
during  World  War  II  would  have  produced 
the  same  result  had  they  been  invested  in 
anything. 

DEAD-END  DOLLARS 

At  the  root  of  the  myth  that  what's  good 
for  the  Pentagon  is  good  for  the  economy  is 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  mili- 
tary products  as  opposed  to  other  products. 
Dollars  spent  on  tanks,  bombers  and  subma- 
rines are  dead-end  dollars.  They  consume 
enormous  amounts  of  valuable  resources 
but  return  nothing  to  the  economic  system. 
Military  spending  may  in  the  short  term 
stimulate  employment  and  purchasing 
power,  but  in  the  long  run  it  drains  the 
economy. 

While  military  expenditures  do  not 
produce  goods  and  services,  they  do  create 
the  classic  inflationary  situation  in  which 
too  much  money  chases  after  to  few  goods. 
Many  assume  it  was  the  OPEC  oil-price  in- 
creases that  initiated  the  1970s  inflationary 
spiral.  In  fact,  heavy  military  expenditures, 
including  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  War.  first 
fueled  the  inflationary  fires  in  the  1960s.  By 
1969.  four  years  before  the  oil  embargo,  the 
rate  of  inflation  had  already  tripled. 

Once  this  nation  was  the  world's  leader  in 
the  innovation  of  products  and  processes. 
Over  the  past  two  decades,  however,  the 
U.S.  has  fallen  far  behind  other  countries  in 
the  rate  of  technological  progress.  This  is 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  the 
military  sector  claims  30%  to  50%  of  all  the 
scientists  and  engineers  in  America.  U.S.  in- 
dustry has  thus  lost  its  former  capacity  to 
innovate  and  to  absorb  increasing  costs  by 
enhancing  efficiency. 

The  shortage  of  civilian  scientists  and  en- 
gineers has  also  contributed  to  blunting  the 
competitive  edge  of  U.S.  industries  in  the 
world  market.  Foreign  competitors,  particu- 
larly Japan  and  West  Germany  have  made 
deep  inroads  into  the  automobile,  steel  and 
commercial  electronics  markets.  The  expla- 
nation is  not  hard  to  find.  While  two-thirds 
of  our  federal  Research  and  Development 
funds  go  to  the  military.  West  Germany 
spends  only  15%  to  20%  and  the  Japanese 
less  than  5%. 

TRUE  SECURITY 

Too  often,  debates  over  new  weapons  sys- 
tems have  more  to  do  with  the  jobs  involved 
than  with  the  actual  need  for  the  weapons 
themselves.  A  growing  number  of  econo- 
mists maintain,  however,  that  military 
spending  actually  generates  unemployment 
by  diverting  resources  from  the  civilian 
economy. 

Studies  conducted  by  Employment  Re- 
search Associates  and  corroborated  by  U.S. 
Labor  Department  statistics  show  that  in- 
creases in  the  military  budget  have  actually 
reduced  employment  opportunities.  On  the 
average,  a  Billion  dollars  spent  for  military 
purposes  generates  far  fewer  jobs  (18.000) 
than  the  same  amount  spent  in  the  civilian 
sector  (27.000).  In  every  area  nonmilitary 
expenditures  create  more  jobs  than  does 
military  spending. 

The  long-term  diversion  of  capital  and 
labor  to  weapons  production  has  sapped  our 
civilian  industrial  strength.  A  recent  study 
by  the  Council  on  Economic  Priorities  com- 
pares 13  major  industrialized  countries  and 
shows  that  those  which  spend  a  smaller 
share  of  their  economic  output  for  military 
purposes  generally  have  much  stronger 
economies. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  massive  military 
spending  is  the  only  cause  of  America's  eco- 
nomic problems,  nor  to  suggest  that  the 
nation  should  neglect  its  legitimate  security 
needs.  But  there  is  ample  reason  to  question 
whether  the  hundreds  of  Billions  of  dollars 
destined  to  create  still  more  nuclear  weap- 
ons add  up  to  a  sensible  investment  in  genu- 
ine national  security. 

psychic  RADIATION 

Even  if  we  never  use  any  of  the  weapons 
in  our  enormously  redundant  nuclear  arse- 
nal, we  will  still  inflict  great  damage  on  our- 
selves. As  our  economy  stumbles  and  as  our 
cities,  neighborhoods  and  schools  deterio- 
rate, the  quality  of  American  life  declines. 
The  emotional  and  psychological  damage  of 
the  arms  race  can  be  just  as  devastating  to 
the  national  spirit  as  war  itself. 

Living  in  the  shadow  of  nuclear  war.  we 
seem  to  have  lost  the  energetic  and  deter- 
mined optimislm  once  so  characteristic  of 
the  American  people.  Without  a  bomb  being 
dropped,  we  are  already  suffering  a  sort  of 
Ijsychic  radiation  sickness— a  frame  of  mind 
that  affects  every  aspect  of  our  lives. 

A  poll  taken  in  California  in  1982  showed 
that  85%  of  the  respondents  believed  there 
would  be  a  nuclear  war  in  their  lifetime. 
Fear  of  the  future,  indeed  of  having  no 
future,  permeates  the  lives  and  attitudes  of 
our  children. 

The  nuclear  weapons  race  is  robbing  our 
nation  of  its  most  precious  resource,  its 
spirit.  Without  a  sense  that  there  is  a 
future,  we  find  ourselves  slowly  losing  our 
will  to  survive.  Rather  than  protecting  us.  a 
national  security  policy  based  on  nuclear 
weapons  represents  the  greatest  threat  to 
our  survival.  A  businesslike  assessment  of 
our  present  policy  indicates  that  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  national  enterprise  to 
find  alternatives  to  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

THE  WAY  OUT 

We  should  begin  immediately  a  step-by- 
step  program  of  American  initiatives  aimed 
at  slowing,  stopping  and  reversing  the 
Soviet-American  nuclear  arms  race. 

Stop  testing  nuclear  weapons.  The  U.S. 
would  announce  that  we  will  suspend  any 
further  testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  chal- 
lenging the  Soviet  Union  to  reciprocate 
while  we  conclude  negotiation  of  a  formal 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT).  If 
the  Soviets  continued  testing  or  refused  to 
conclude  the  treaty  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  the  U.S.  would  no  longer  be 
bound  by  its  proposal.  If  the  President  were 
unwilling  to  initiate  such  a  moratorium,  the 
Congress  could  take  the  initiative  by  amend- 
ing the  relevant  appropriations  bill  or 
taking  other  legislative  action. 

Stop  testing  nuclear  delivery  systems.  We 
would  next  propose  a  moratorium  on  the 
flight-testing  of  nuclear  weapons  delivery 
systems.  Like  the  ban  on  testing,  this  step 
would  be  relatively  easy  to  verify,  since  mis- 
sile and  aircraft  flights  are  highly  visible. 
Such  a  moratorium,  again  contingent  upon 
Soviet  compliance,  would  inhibit  the  deploy- 
ment of  highly  destabilizing  delivery  sys- 
tems. As  with  each  step  of  this  proposal,  a 
successful  moratorium  would  be  codified 
into  formal  agreements,  building  confidence 
on  both  sides. 

Stop  deploying  new  nuclear  weapoTis  sys- 
tems. The  United  States  would  then  extend 
the  moratorium  to  the  deployment  of  any 
new  nuclear  weapons  systems.  As  with  test- 
ing, verification  of  this  step  is  not  difficult, 
since  even  now  we  are  able  to  count  every 
Soviet  missile  launcher,  bomber  and  subma- 
rine. Again,  we  would  announce  our  own 
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families  today,  both  parents  work.  They  are 
often  too  tired  at  the  end  of  a  hectic  work 
day  to  indulge  in  anything  beyond  small 
talk. 

And  the  children  themselves  have  mini- 
mal spare  time  and  energies.  The  majority 
of  our  secondary  school  students  hold  part- 
time     Dosition.s     aftpr     .school      Twpntv-fivp 
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would  apply  for  the  1984,  1986,  1988, 
and  1990  Federal  general  elections. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
induce  greater  participation  by  Ameri- 
can voters.  Under  our  current  election 
system  80  percent  of  the  normal  13- 
hour   voting   period   falls  during   the 
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bourg,     Norway,     Portugal,     Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  Venezuela. 

Last  year,  I  was  honored  to  partici- 
pate in  the  symposium  on  American 
voter  participation,  sponsored  jointly 
by  Harvard  University  and  ABC,  Inc., 
in  an  effort  to  develoo  strateeies  to 
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halt  in  deployment,  challenging  the  Soviets 
to  do  the  same. 

Stop  producing  nuclear  weapons.  With 
the  first  three  steps  successfully  taken,  we 
would  then  tackle  the  more  difficult  issue  of 
banning  the  production  of  fissionable  mate- 
rial and  the  actual  production  of  nuclear 
warheads.  The  manufacturing  process  is 
easier  to  conceal,  but  with  the  first  three 
steps  accomplished  there  would  be  little  mo- 
tivation to  continue  making  the  weapons. 
Further,  the  Soviets  have  already  formally 
accepted  the  principle  of  on-site  inspection 
for  arms  control  verification  as  part  of  a 
CTBT.  The  first  three  steps  would  establish 
still  more  mutual  confidence  and  trust 
needed  to  implement  improved  verification 
procedures  by  both  sides. 

Reduce  nuclear  arsenals.  Once  the  two  su- 
perpowers agree  to  halt  future  weapons  de- 
velopment and  ensure  that  neither  side 
could  get  ahead  in  weaponry,  the  ground 
would  be  laid  for  true  reductions  in  their 
swollen  nuclear  arsenals.  This  final  step 
would  begin  with  an  appraisal  of  existing  ar- 
senals and  the  proposal  of  positive  measures 
to  carry  out  a  stable,  orderly  and  balanced 
program  of  reductions.  Each  side  would 
keep  an  adequate  deterent  capability  while 
lowering  the  level  of  its  nuclear  arsenal. 

STOP  MAKING  EDSELS 

It  is  time  for  business  leaders  to  lead  the 
American  people  in  asking  whether  the 
social  and  economic  aspects  of  national  se- 
curity must  not  be  weighed  against  the  illu- 
sion of  safety  produced  by  an  absurdly  ex- 
cessive quantity  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  is 
time  to  decide  whether  or  not  national  secu- 
rity can  exist  without  economic  security. 

The  solution  is  simple:  Stop  making  the 
Edsel.  Some  will  still  claim  that  there  is  no 
solution  other  than  the  course  we  have  fol- 
lowed. A  senior  officer  of  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany during  the  Edsel  crisis  told  me  there 
were  those  who  argued  that  too  much  had 
been  invested  in  the  Edsel  to  stop  produc 
tion.  Had  they  prevailed,  the  result  would 
have  been  bankruptcy.  There  are  always 
people  who  say  the  risks  of  change  are  too 
great,  but  what  greater  risk  could  we  face 
than  the  annihilation  of  thousands  of  years 
of  human  endeavor? 

FIND  A  WAY 

Business  people  who  succeed  know  that 
when  the  survival  of  their  enterprise  is 
threatened,  they  must  change  course.  As  in- 
fluential shareholders  in  our  national  enter- 
prise, business  leaders  must  mandate  our 
management— our  employees  in  govern- 
ment—to  slop  and  reverse  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  We  must  tell  them:  Find  a  way.  Come 
up  with  a  plan.  It  can  be  done.  It  must  be 
done.  Do  it.* 
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statement,  with  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  Congress  today. 

The  statement  follows: 
In  Honor  or  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

It  is  with  great  respect  and  admiration 
that  I  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  and  teach- 
ings of  one  of  America's  most  outstanding 
moral  crusaders  and  civil  rights  leaders  on 
this  annual  memorial  celebration. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  legacy  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  is  that,  while  he 
gave  so  much  to  humanity  during  this  life- 
time, there  remains  so  much  more  to  be 
gained— if  we  will  but  listen  to  him  once 
more.  The  theme:  Rethinking  a  dream,  not 
forgottten"  is  a  most  fitting  one,  because  al- 
ready there  is  a  generation  whose  knowl- 
edge of  Dr.  King  is  a  blurring  recollection  of 
someone  in  American  history  who  spoke  out 
against  racial  segregation.  This  dream  must 
not  be  forgotten,  because,  as  my  friend 
Andrew  Young  once  put  it.  Dr.  Kings  mes- 
sage 'endures,  spanning  the  seas  and  calling 
out  to  each  new  generation." 

By  furthering  the  civil  rights  of  American 
blacks.  Dr.  King  contributed  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  for  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
race  or  creed.  By  strengthening  the  cause  of 
justice,  he  inspired  millions  throughout  the 
world  in  mankind's  common  aspirators.  His 
message  of  redemption  and  reconciliation  is 
no  less  meaningful  today  than  during  his 
lifetime.  His  life's  work  and  unyielding  ad- 
herence to  achieving  social  change  through 
nonviolence  serves  as  a  great  example 
during  these  turbulent  and  troubled  times. 

The  enactment  of  Federal  legislation  last 
year,  has  finally  made  commemoration  of 
Dr.  King's  birthday  a  permanent  reality. 
This,  indeed,  marks  a  milestone  in  our  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  bring  about  a  truly  plural- 
istic society  based  on  mutual  respect  for  one 
another.  Bestowing  this  honor  on  Dr.  King, 
not  only  transcends  his  status  as  a  black 
civil  rights  leader,  it  serves  as  recognition 
that  he  spoke  as  an  American  al>out  the 
spiritual  liberation  of  all  people.  He  spoke 
of  brotherhood,  of  an  end  to  poverty,  of  jus- 
tice, of  peace  to  you.  yes.  but  also  to  me  and 
to  all  mankind.* 
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IN  HONOR  OF  DR.  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING,  JR. 


HON.  HAMILTON  HSH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

m  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
stituents of  the  Black  Ministerial  Fel- 
lowship of  Newburgh.  N.Y.,  held  their 
Annual  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Me- 
morial Service  on  Monday.  January  16, 
1984.  The  theme:  "Rethinking  a 
Dream,  Not  Forgotten." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share 
the  contents  of  my  January  16,  1984, 


AN  INSIDERS  VIEW  OF  OUR 
NATIONS  CLASSROOMS 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  ^4,  1984 

•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  particularly  thoughtful 
and  perceptive  article  which  appeared 
in  the  January  10.  1984,  edition  of  the 
Hartford  Courant.  This  opinion  piece 
was  authored  by  a  history  teacher  of 
24  years.  Wayne  Loveland,  of  Hall 
High  School  in  West  Hartford.  Conn. 
Mr.  Loveland  addresses  something  I 
believe  all  of  us  will  have  cause  and 
need  to  address  in  this  coming  ses- 
sion—how to  right  what  has  gone 
wrong  in  our  public  educational 
system.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Loveland.  and 
other  dedicated  teachers  like  him.  will 
continue  to  provide  us  with  an  insid- 
er's view  of  our  Nation's  classrooms. 
The  article  follows: 


(Prom  the  Hartford  Courant.  Jan.  10.  1984] 

Don't  Blame  Teachers  If  the  Paperboy 
Hasn't  Heard  of  Mussolini 

(By  Wayne  Loveland)  ' 
Prominent  among  the  barrage  of  criticism 
being  leveled  at  our  public  schools  lately  is 
the  charge,  or  implication,  that  the  root  of 
the  problem  is  inadequate  teaching. 

Having  served  in  classrooms  in  several 
communities  for  more  than  three  decades.  I 
consider  this  an  incorrect  assumption. 
There  are  indeed  some  mediocre  teachers  in 
our  schools,  but  they  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  The  academic  creden- 
tials and  personal  qualities  of  the  teachers 
with  whom  I  associate  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  other  professionals  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  economy. 

The  principal  factors  that  have  contribut- 
ed to  scholastic  decline  can  be  traced  to 
changes  that  have  occurred  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  school  buildings.  Teachers  have 
not  caused  these  changes,  and  should  not  be 
regarded  as  architects  of  academic  mediocri- 
ty. Rather,  our  educators  are  the  principal 
victims  of  this  decline. 

There  is  today  considerably  less  structure 
and  order  throughout  our  society  than 
there  was  two  decades  ago. 

More  young  people  attend  our  nation's 
schools,  for  longer  periods  of  time,  than  in 
any  advanced  country  in  the  world.  In  1980 
close  to  95  percent  of  our  teenagers  were  in 
school,  compared  to  60  percent  in  England 
and  40  percent  in  West  Germany.  Some  of 
these  young  people  are  congenitally  un- 
equipped to  learn  in  any  traditional  sense. 
Yet  another  percentage  of  pupils  is  largely 
uninterested  in  academics  for  a  variety  of 
reasons. 

Our  schools  are  not  only  educational  insti- 
tutions but  "holding  stations"  for  society. 
The  present-day  educator  must  often  serve 
as  social  worker,  warden  and  teacher.  Sub- 
stantial tensions  result  from  these  multiple 
responsibilities. 

Several  specific  factors  have  contributed 
to  the  decline  in  academic  performance.  The 
sometimes  negative  impact  of  television  is 
clear  to  everyone.  The  passive  sedentary 
patterns  acquired  in  childhood  become  in- 
grained over  the  years.  Television  has  also 
accustomed  studenU  to  fast-paced,  rapidly 
shifting  presentations  and  programs.  These 
are  in  stark  contrast  to  the  seemingly  prosa- 
ic and  pedestrian  presentations  of  the  class- 
room teacher.  Even  a  Robert  Redford  or 
Dolly  Parton  would  have  difficulty  main- 
taining student  interest  while  discussing 
math  sets  or  Woodrow  Wilson's  foreign 
policy  five  times  a  day  five  times  a  week. 

I  suggest  that  some  laymen  who  are 
among  the  most  critical  of  teacher  perform- 
ance should  try  secondary  teaching  for  a 
period  of  two  or  three  months  in  order  to 
properly  evaluate  their  personal  magnetism. 
The  serious  erosion  of  our  religious  and 
family  structures  has  also  adversely  affect- 
ed student  performance.  In  1979  nearly  40 
percent  of  our  nation's  children  belonged  to 
single  parent  families.  Other  marriages 
which  are  officially  intact  are  de  facto  oper- 
ational failures.  The  child  who  comes  to 
school  from  a  broken  or  unhappy  home  is 
not  particularly  enthusiastic  about  review- 
ing the  historical  subtleties  of  the  postwar 
world.  The  cold  war  in  his  own  home  domi- 
nates his  thinking— both  within  and  without 
the  classroom. 

Furthermore,  most  young  adults  of  the 
1980s  learn  little  of  an  informational  nature 
from  their  parents,  let  alone  from  their 
grandparents  and  other  relatives.  In  most 
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families  today,  both  parents  work.  They  are 
often  loo  tired  at  the  end  of  a  hectic  work 
day  to  indulge  in  anything  beyond  small 
talk. 

And  the  children  themselves  have  mini- 
mal spare  time  and  energies.  The  majority 
of  our  secondary  school  students  hold  part- 
time  positions  after  school.  Twenty-five 
hour  w^orkweeks  are  not  uncommon.  Be- 
cause of  work  responsibilities,  participation 
in  interscholastic  sports,  musical  activities 
and  homework  requirements,  students  have 
very  little  lime  left  for  discussion  of  impor- 
tant issues  with  their  informed  and  experi- 
enced parents. 

Consequently,  most  pupil  learning  must 
take  place  in  the  classroom— 45  minutes  a 
day.  Because  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher 
to  begin  at  'point  zero."  it  is  especially  diffi- 
cult to  draw  parallels  and  establish  ties  be- 
tween past  and  present  events.  Ask  the  pa- 
perboy who  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was:  try  the 
name  Benito  Mussolini  on  the  young  cash- 
ier at  the  supermarket. 

A  rash  of  proposals  has  been  offered  to 
improve  our  schools,  none  of  which  is  likely 
to  have  a  market  effect.  Lengthening  the 
school  year  would  have  little  impact.  More 
is  not  necessarily  better.  Increasing  the  size 
of  local  and  state  supervisory  bureaucracies 
would  also  be  costly  exercises  in  folly. 

The  present-day  teacher  is  certainly  often 
inadequate,  but  that  is  true  of  everyone  else 
confronting  the  complexities  of  contempo- 
rary life.  The  difference  is  thai  the  teacher 
is  in  a  unique  position  to  help  and  to  heal . 
large  numbers  of  young  people. 

It  is  in  the  classroom  that  many  young- 
sters are  introduced  for  the  first  time  to 
those  amenities  and  civilities  which  are  crit- 
ical to  the  health  of  the  larger  society.  At  a 
time  when  there  are  few  heroes,  the  teach- 
er's function  as  a  role  model  may  be  more 
important  than  his  ability  to  teach  diagram- 
ing or  the  use  of  the  past  perfect  tense,  al- 
though there  is  no  inherent  incompatibility 
in  seeking  both  goals  simultaneously. 

I  suspect  that  improved  compensation 
may  play  an  important  role  in  attracting 
quality  candidates,  but  retaining  capable 
personnel  will  still  be  difficult  because  of 
the  lax  disciplinary  procedures  that  have 
developed  in  our  school  systems  over  the 
past  two  decades. 

In  the  meantime,  those  of  us  who  teach 
school  will  continue  to  try  to  set  a  good  ex- 
ample, flawed  though  we  are  and  will  do  our 
best  to  generate  enthusiasm  for  learning. 

We  who  share  our  working  lives  with  the 
young  will  more  successfully  meet  the  many 
challenges  we  face  if  society  understands 
that  we  are  faithfully  addressing  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  present  day  rather  than  caus- 
ing them.* 


GIVE  AMERICANS  24  HOURS  TO 
VOTE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for 
"same  time'"  24-hour  voting  during  a 
6-year  experimental  period.  Under  this 
legislation  all  polling  places  across  the 
country  would  open  at  3  p.m.  (EST)  on 
a  Sunday  and  would  close  24  hours 
later   on   a   Monday.   These   changes 
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would  apply  for  the  1984.  1986.  1988, 
and  1990  Federal  general  elections. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
induce  greater  participation  by  Ameri- 
can voters.  Under  our  current  election 
system  80  percent  of  the  normal  13- 
hour  voting  period  falls  during  the 
time  our  Nation's  work  force  is  either 
at  their  jobs  or  commuting  to  and 
from  their  jobs.  A  24-hour  voting 
period,  beginning  on  a  nonwork  day. 
would  solve  that  inconvenience  prob- 
lem. 

Further,  simultaneous  opening  and 
closing  of  the  polls  would  eliminate 
early  election  projections,  providing 
the  media  continues  to  voluntarily  re- 
frain from  using  exit  polls  to  make 
such  projections.  This  is  significant, 
since  at  least  one  study  has  blamed 
early  projections  for  a  6-  to  11-percent 
decline  in  voter  turnout  during  the 
1980  election. 

By  extending  election  hours,  my  pro- 
posal would  also  allow  peak  voting  pe- 
riods to  become  more  manageable,  re- 
sulting in  shorter  lines  at  polling 
places  and  a  less  taxing  demand  on 
poll  workers.      ,    . 

It  should  be  noted  that  long  voting 
lines  and  other  factors  related  to  con- 
venience do  appear  to  have  a  substan- 
tial impact  on  voter  turnout.  For  ex- 
ample, a  U.S.  Census  survey  conducted 
after  the  1972  Presidential  election 
found  that  over  48  percent  of  all  regis- 
tered nonvoters  did  not  vote  due  to 
factors  related  to  convenience.  The 
reasons  these  people  gave  for  not 
voting  included  "no  transportation 
was  available— couldn't  take  time  off 
from  work— or  when  he  went  to  the 
polling  place  he  was  discouraged  from 
voting  by  long  lines." 

Finally,  the  3  p.m.  (EST)  opening 
and  closing  time  would  not  interfere 
with  Sunday  church  services  on  either 
the  east  or  west  coast,  and  my  propos- 
al offers  the  option  of  Monday  voting 
for  persons  who  object  to  the  idea  of 
voting  on  Sunday. 

The  need  for  these  changes  is  clear. 
Voter  turnout  in  the  United  States  has 
declined  in  every  Presidential  election 
since  1960.  when  the  voter  turnout 
rate  was  62.8  percent.  The  1980  voter 
turnout— 52.6  percent— was  the  lowest 
for  a  Presidential  election  in  32  years. 
In  non-Presidential  election  years,  the 
figures  are  far  worse,  with  only  38.6 
percent  of  the  voting  age  population 
participating  in  the  1982  elections. 
These  are  alarming  facts,  particularly 
as  we  approach  the  1984  elections. 

Yet,  in  other  Western  democracies 
voter  participation  averages  more  than 
30  percentage  points  higher  than  our 
own.  Significantly,  the  82.8  percent 
median  voter  turnout  rate  for  the  28 
Western  democracies  includes  17  coun- 
tries that  vote  on  Sunday,  or  both 
Sunday  and  Monday.  These  countries 
include  Austria,  Belgium,  Columbia, 
Finland,  France,  West  Germany, 
Greece,  Iceland,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxem- 
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bourg,  Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  Venezuela. 

Last  year.  I  was  honored  to  partici- 
pate in  the  symposium  on  American 
voter  participation,  sponsored  jointly 
by  Harvard  University  and  ABC.  Inc., 
in  an  effort  to  develop  strategies  to 
stimulate  U.S.  voter  turnout.  Two  of 
the  ideas  that  received  the  sympo- 
sium's support  were  24-hour  voting 
and  Sunday  voting.  Specifically,  the 
symposium  formally  stated  that  "24- 
hour  voting  and  Sunday  voting  could 
increase  turnout  to  some  degree  by 
making  voting  more  convenient." 

Having  studied  this  issue  extensive- 
ly. I  share  the  symposium's  view  that 
24-hour  voting  combined  with  Sunday 
voting,  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  Simply  put,  the  removal  of 
voting  barriers  should  be  considered  a 
nonpartisan  issue  worthy  of  bipartisan 
support.  I  strongly  urge  that  this  legis- 
lation receive  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  McAVOY 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years, 
the  people  of  Fall  River  have  enjoyed 
either  listening  to  or  reading  of  Mr. 
John  McAvoy's  recollections  of  his 
many  years  work  in  the  theater  and 
his  amusing  memories  of  growing  up 
in  Fall  River. 

With  the  holidays  that  have  just 
passed.  Mr.  McAvoy  once  again  shared 
a  precious  memory  with  us  all  by  re- 
calling Christmas  in  Fall  River  in  1927 
and  1928.  He  titled  the  article  "The 
Best  Gift  of  All.  A  Fond  Christmas 
Memory." 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  by 
sharing  this  memory,  Mr.  McAvoy  has 
given  the  people  of  the  Fall  River 
area,  a  very  fine  Christmas  present. 

The  Best  Gift  of  All.  a  Fond  Christmas 
Memory 

"When  Christmas  fires  are  burning.  Old 
memories  come  and  go.  Like  light  and  shad- 
ows playing.  Within  the  firelight  glow. 

And  in  the  glowing  embers.  A  magic  scene 
appears  .  .  .  Dear  faces  smile  and  beckon. 
From  out  of  other  years." 

Martha  Eleanor  Barth. 

The  years  drift  away  as  Christmas  comes 
again.  I  recall  with  great  nostalgia  the 
Christmas  of  1927  and  1928  when  I  was 
seven  and  eight.  We  lived  in  the  last  house 
on  Pine  Street  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  rail- 
way tracks,  where  Harbor  Terrace  is  now  lo- 
cated. It  was  a  two  tenement  house,  but  we 
lived  all  over  it.  (We  were  a  large  family  .  .  . 
three  girls,  three  boys).  My  father  owned  a 
junkyard  and  it  was  located  in  our  front 
yard— second  hand  lumber  piled  high,  scrap 
metal,  doors  and  window  sashes  in  heaps. 
That  was  the  view  from  the  bedroom  win- 
dows. From  the  kitchen  and  front  room 
(parlor),  you  looked  down  the  hill  on  the 
railroad   tracks,    which    brought    the   train 
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from  Boston  out  to  the  pier  of  the  Pall 
River  Line  to  meet  the  New  York  boat.  You 
also  saw  the  traffic  on  Davol  Street  and  the 
panorama  of  the  waterfront— the  New  York 
boat,  coal  barges,  and  the  Bowen  Coal  Com- 
pany, with  its  miniature  railway,  little  carts 
that  carried  and  dumped  the  coal  in  piles. 

Mv  mnth<>r  hnrl  n  Invelv  sarden  in  the  back 
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ly  decorated  with  wreaths  and  poinsettias 
and  aglow  with  candles.  It  would  be  a 
solemn  high  mass  (three  priests)!  When 
mass  ended,  it  would  still  be  dark.  My  heart 
would  be  beating  so  fast.  I  felt  it  would 
jump  out  of  my  body. 

When  we  got  in  the  house,  my  mother 
would   tie  on   her  while  apron  and  would 
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next  to  my  father's  big  black  safe,  where  he 
used  to  keep  it  to  show  he  was  a  success  in 
America,  or  so  he  thought.  My  mother  did 
her  best  to  camouflage  it  with  doilies  and 
poinsettias.  My  sister  Mae.  who  worked  in 
Cherry's,  would  have  a  group  from  the  store 
on  Christmas  night.  We  would  all  sing 
Christmas  carols.  Then  my  father,  who  was 
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happiness  of  the  day  with  your  family  and 
friends,  but  do  not  forget  the  memory  of 
other  Christmases  and  the  dear  faces  who 
are  pari  of  those  memories.  For  Ihe  true 
happiness  of  Christmas  is  the  combination 
of  the  present  and  the  past,  which  makes 
the  day  unique. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  following  students  have  been  nomi- 
nated to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  at  Col- 
orado Springs:  Trent  Binger,  Buena  Park 
High  School:  Brian  Holland.  Pacifica  High 
School;  Dennis  Montera,  John  F.  Kennedy 
High  School:  and  Michael  T.  Morgan,  Jr., 
Pacifica  High  School  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
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[From  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  Aug.  25,  1983] 

Veteran  Artist:  John  McManus 

(By  Dan  McCurry) 

Where  ordinary  eyes  see  only  a  gravel 

path,  a  sculptor  looks  for  hidden  statuettes. 

"Don't  call  it  rock"  John  McManus  chas- 
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from  Boston  out  to  the  pier  of  the  Pall 
River  Line  to  meet  the  New  York  boat.  You 
also  saw  the  traffic  on  Davol  Street  and  the 
panorama  of  the  waterfront— the  New  York 
l>oat,  coal  l>arKes.  and  the  Bowen  Coal  Com- 
pany, with  its  miniature  railway,  little  carts 
that  carried  and  dumped  the  coal  in  piles. 
My  mother  had  a  lovely  garden  in  the  back 
yard  (perched  over  the  tracks),  though  the 
front  with  all  the  luml)er  was  not  so  elegant 
(to  put  it  mildly).  On  the  south  side  of  the 
estate  (?).  my  father  had  a  row  of  sheds  and 
a  bam  which  housed  his  horse  •Nelly."  who 
drew  the  junk  wagon. 

Our  front  room  was  only  open  in  winter  at 
Christmas  time.  The  day  before  Christmas 
Eve  my  mother  would  place  a  portable  kero- 
sene stove  with  a  perforated  top  (which  re- 
flected on  the  ceiling),  thus  making  the 
room  warm  for  Christmas.  The  smell  of  ker- 
osene can  bring  back  the  thrill  of  Christmas 
to  me  to  this  day.  Our  Christmas  tree  would 
not  be  put  up  till  the  last  moment,  so  it 
would  last.  The  fresh  pine  and  the  odor  of 
kerosene  intertwined  and  the  combination 
to  me  is  the  fragrance  of  Christmas. 

Both  my  parents  came  from  Ireland  and 
were  very  religious.  My  mother  was  a  saint 
and  she  loved  Christmas  with  a  passion.  She 
brought  over  the  Irish  custom  of  saying 
4.000  Hail  Marys  from  December  1st  to 
Christmas  Day.  If  you  did  this,  legend  said 
any  wish  you  chose  would  be  given  to  you. 
Even  as  a  child,  my  wish  would  be  that  we 
would  have  a  happy  Christmas,  and  we 
always  did. 

My  mother  was  a  superb  cook,  and  that 
was  what  she  was  before  she  married.  She 
worked  on  the  hill  for  wealthy  yankees.  We 
were  the  most  -Yankeefied"  Irish  family  in 
Pall  River  Christmas  Eve.  The  house  would 
be  permeated  with  the  smell  of  rising  bread, 
white  and  Irish  with  raisins  and  caraway 
seeds  and  the  scent  of  baking  cakes  and 
pies.  Around  three  in  the  afternoon,  my 
mother  and  fathers  friend.  Annie  Cody, 
would  come  up  the  stairs  with  a  large  wicker 
basket  filled  with  gifU.  She  was  like  a  pre- 
view of  coming  attractions,  a  harbinger  of 
Santa  Claus. 

At  dusk,  and  it  had  to  be  just  the  right 
moment,  (and  one  mother  seemed  to  know), 
my  mother  would  take  a  blessed  candle  and 
place  it  in  a  container  in  the  front  room 
window  facing  up  towards  Main  Street.  In 
my  mind's  eye.  I  can  still  see  her  pulling 
back  the  old-fashioned  lace  curtains  to 
make  room  for  the  candle.  As  you  would 
look  up  Pine  Street,  you  would  see  many 
candles  like  this.  The  candlelight  was  a 
symbol  of  welcomed  hospitality,  assuring 
the  Irish  people  that  no  one  seeking  shelter 
will  be  homeless.  The  candelight  must  shine 
forth  all  night  long  and  may  be  snuffed  out 
only  by  those  having  the  name  of  Mary,  (of 
course,  every  Irish  family  had  a  Mary). 

My  mother  and  I  would  always  rise  on 
Christmas  morning  at  4:30  and  attend  5:30 
mass  at  Sacred  Heart  Church.  I  would  peek 
in  the  front  room  where  the  kerosene  stove 
was  pouring  forth  heat.  Its  perforated  top 
would  make  patterns  on  the  ceiling,  and  the 
tinsel  on  the  tree  would  glow  in  the  reflec 
tion.  You  could  see  the  outline  of  the  pre- 
sents piled  under  the  tree.  What  a  magical 
moment!  However.  I  would  not  open  my 
gifts  until  we  came  home  from  mass.  My 
mother  and  I  would  trek  up  the  hill  in  the 
dark.  On  Pine  Street,  near  Purchase,  there 
was  a  house  with  a  cupola  on  top.  which 
held  a  lighted  Christmas  tree,  which  was 
very  unusual  for  the  time.  The  Church  was 
like  an  oasis  in  a  desert,  as  you  entered  it 
from  the  black  night.  It  would  be  beautiful- 
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ly  decorated  with  wreaths  and  poinsettias 
and  aglow  with  candles.  It  would  be  a 
solemn  high  mass  (three  priests)!  When 
mass  ended,  it  would  still  be  dark.  My  heart 
would  be  beating  so  fast.  I  felt  it  would 
jump  out  of  my  body. 

When  we  got  in  the  house,  my  mother 
would  tie  on  her  white  apron  and  would 
come  in  the  front  room  and  sit  on  the  piano 
l)ench.  Before  I  opened  my  presents,  I  would 
give  her  mine.  It  was  always  the  same,  a 
green  candy  dish  in  the  shape  of  a  leaf, 
which  I  tMught  for  10  cents  in  the  back  of 
Woolworths.  I  would  clumsily  wrap  it 
myself  in  white  tissue  paper.  My  mother 
would  ooh  and  aah.  how  did  you  ever  think 
of  it.  it  was  just  what  I  wanted.  Right  then  I 
would  decide  I  would  give  her  the  same 
thing  next  Christmas  if  the  gift  made  her  so 
happy.  My  good  mother  needed  a  candy 
dish  like  a  hole  in  the  head,  but  she  knew 
how  to  make  a  small  boy  happy.  I  think  of 
all  my  memories  of  Christmas,  this  is  the 
happiest  to  me,  giving  my  mother  that 
candy  dish. 

Then  I  would  open  my  presents.  My 
mother  and  I  must  have  l)een  kindred  spir- 
its, because  one  of  my  presents  was  always 
the  same,  a  puzzle  map  of  the  United  States, 
where  you  could  pick  up  the  various  states 
separately.  I  really  looked  forward  to  get- 
ting it,  never  tired  of  it,  and  liked  it  the  best 
of  my  gifts. 

Then  my  father  and  brothers  and  sisters 
would  get  up  and  go  to  mass.  If  it  were  a 
snowy  Christmas,  youd  look  out  the  bed- 
room window  and  see  the  lumber  and  the 
scrap  metal  all  covered  with  white.  And  to 
the  west  you'd  gaze  out  as  the  morning 
train  would  meet  the  New  York  boat,  and  el- 
egant women  in  fur  would  wave  to  you  as 
the  locomotive  would  belch  and  speed  by 
under  our  kitchen  window.  Yes.  it  was  fun 
living  on  the  waterfront!  I  recall  that  a 
family  lived  on  one  of  the  coal  barges  in  the 
harbor.  At  Christmas  they  would  have  a 
lighted  tree  on  board.  I  envied  them,  I 
thought  (and  still  do),  that  it  must  be  great 
to  live  on  a  boat. 

First  thing  you  knew,  my  father  and 
brothers  and  sister  would  l>e  home  from 
Mass.  Then  the  excitement  would  begin. 
The  phone  would  begin  to  ring.  Priends 
would  start  to  come  in.  Although  we  had  a 
nice  front  door,  I  never  remember  anyone 
using  it.  Everyone  came  in  the  back  door. 
The  aroma  of  roasting  turkey  would  be  in 
the  air.  The  dining  room  table  would  groan 
under  all  the  delicious  food.  The  meal  would 
be  topped  off  by  the  once  a  year  treat  of 
snow  pudding.  This  was  a  yankee  "  delicacy 
my  mother  picked  up  "on  the  hill."  It  was 
made  from  the  white  of  eggs  and  would  be 
whipped  into  a  froth.  We  would  all  take 
turns  beating  it  (no  electric  beaters  then) 
for  what  seemed  like  hours,  till  the  pudding 
was  as  light  and  clear  as  the  new  fallen 
snow.  This  would  be  served  with  lemon  cus- 
tard sauce.  What  a  scrumptious  ending  to  a 
delicious  Christmas  dinner.  My  mother 
would  always  send  one  of  us  out  to  the  bam 
with  a  special  Christmas  plate  for  "Nelly." 
for  she  had  to  partake  of  our  Christmas 
celebration. 

Christmas  afternoon  would  find  new 
friends  arriving,  and  after  supper  we  would 
have  more  company.  My  mother  had  a  close 
friend,  Mary  Dunn,  who  was  a  marvelous 
piano  player,  (her  specialty  was  Victor  Her- 
berfs  "My  Hero. ')  Mary  always  headed  the 
list  of  guests.  Mona  Kennedy,  who  lived 
across  the  street,  played  the  mandolia  and 
her  sister  Louise  had  a  lilting  voice.  Every- 
one sang  around  the  piano  (which  was  right 
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next  to  my  father's  big  black  safe,  where  he 
used  to  keep  it  to  show  he  was  a  success  in 
America,  or  so  he  thought.  My  mother  did 
her  best  to  camouflage  it  with  doilies  and 
poinsettias.  My  sister  Mae.  who  worked  in 
Cherry's,  would  have  a  group  from  the  store 
on  Christmas  night.  We  would  all  sing 
Christmas  carols.  Then  my  father,  who  was 
a  6'2"  sandy-haired  Irishman  would  boom 
out  in  his  heavy  brogue,  "how  about  an 
Irish  song?  The  company  would  then  sing. 
"My  Wild  Irish  Rose, "  "When  Irish  Eyes 
are  Smiling."  and  then  papa  would  say, 
"Mary  how  about  a  tune?  "  My  sister  Mae. 
(no  shrinking  violet),  would  favor  us  with 
"Where  the  River  Shannon  Flows, "  com- 
plete with  gestures.  I  think  there  was  a  rut 
in  our  parlor  carpet  where  the  fabled  river 
weaved  along  its  way.  'That  Tumble  Down 
Shack  in  Athoni "  was  the  tearjerker  of  the 
evening.  As  the  lyrics  reached  the  lines, 
"just  to  pillow  my  head  on  that  old  trundle 
bed;  just  to  see  my  dear  mother  once  more." 
all  the  native  bom  Irish  in  the  room  would 
sob  as  they  brushed  the  tears  from  their 
eyes.  Then  Mary  Dunn  would  break  into  a 
[jopular  song.  The  sheet  music  on  the  piano 
pops  before  me,  "How  Many  Times?." 
"Mary  Lori."  "Sonny  Boy,"  "My  Melan- 
choly Baby. "  "Button  up  your  Overcoat, " 
"Girl  of  My  Dreams,"  "Ramona, "  and  "My 
Blue  Heaven." 

The  sing  song  would  be  followed  by  a  col- 
lation that  included  turkey  sandwiches, 
coffee,  jelly,  homemade  nut  cake,  Irish 
bread,  and  steaming  hot  cups  of  tea  and 
coffee.  Was  there  ever  joy  as  wondrous  as 
on  these  Christmas  nights?  When  the  com- 
pany departed  amid  many  ""Merry  Christ- 
mases"'  and  happy  banter,  all  the  guests 
seemed  to  walk  out  into  the  night  and  up 
Pine  Street  to  their  various  homes. 

Then  you'd  go  to  bed.  well  fed  and  happy 
from  the  spirit  of  Christmas.  How  marvel- 
ous those  Christmases  were! 

This  story  has  a  poignant  sequel.  My 
mother,  like  all  the  old  time  Irish,  liked  to 
plan  her  funeral,  partly  out  of  common 
sense,  and  partly  out  of  Irish  whimsey. 
When  my  mother  would  broach  the  subject, 
we  would  say.  "oh.  ma.  we  don't  want  to 
hear  about  that."  Because  she  knew  I  was 
the  foolish  one  in  the  family,  she  would  con- 
fide in  me.  I  want  three  things  when  I  die. 
I'd  like  a  nice  mahogany  coffin  (how  any 
coffin  can  be  nice  is  beyond  me.  but  that  is 
what  she  used  to  say):  and  I'd  like  a  bouquet 
of  red  roses  at  my  head;  and  I  don't  want  to 
be  left  alone  for  a  minute  (those  were  the 
days  of  house  wakes). 

My  mother  died  on  the  morning  of  Christ- 
mas Eve.  1943.  I  was  drafted  in  1942  and 
sent  to  England  in  1943.  The  first  day  I  was 
there.  I  sent  a  Pall  River  florist  money  to 
send  my  mother  a  dozen  roses  for  Christ- 
mas. She  was  brought  back  to  the  house 
that  night,  as  it  was  wartime  and  Christmas 
Eve  and  there  were  no  flowers  available 
that  night.  But  five  minutes  later,  my  flow- 
ers arrived  (as  my  Christmas  gift).  So  my 
mother  had  her  roses  and  her  wishes  were 
granted.  I  have  often  thought  Christmas  is 
so  beautiful  here  on  earth;  what  must  it  be 
like  in  heaven?  I  thought  what  a  lovely  day 
to  go  to  heaven  for  someone  who  liked 
Christmas  as  my  mother  did. 

Christmas  is  a  day  to  be  enjoyed.  The  hit 
song  of  a  current  Broadway  musical  is  "The 
Best  of  Times  is  Now."  Part  of  the  lyrics 
are:  "So  hold  this  moment  fast.  And  live  and 
love  as  hard  as  you  know  how.  And  make 
this  moment  last.  Because  the  best  of  times 
is  now."  This  is  true.  So  enjoy  your  Christ- 
mas with  all  its  joy  and  pleasures  and  the 
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happiness  of  the  day  with  your  family  and 
friends,  but  do  not  forget  the  memory  of 
other  Christmases  and  the  dear  faces  who 
are  part  of  those  memories.  For  the  true 
happiness  of  Christmas  is  the  combination 
of  the  present  and  the  past,  which  makes 
the  day  unique. 

Marguerite  Halker  wrote:  So  those  who 
love  their  fellow  men.  Are  glad  it  is  Decem- 
ber, For  peace  on  earth  and  memories.  Are 
precious  to  remember.* 


TOMORROWS       LEADERS— SERV- 
ICE ACADEMY  NOMINATIONS 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  rewarding  annual  events 
which  I  enjoy  is  the  nomination  of 
students  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict to  our  Nation's  armed  service 
academies. 

I  make  it  a  practice  to  keep  the  se- 
lection process  as  deserving  as  possible 
for  the  nominee.  The  criterion  set 
down  by  my  reviewing  committee  is 
rigid  and  demanding.  This  insures  that 
the  best  and  brightest  will  represent 
my  district  and  its  communities  at  the 
service  academies. 

This  year  I  have  nominated  20  out- 
standing young  men  and  women  from 
my  district  for  appointment  to  the 
service  academies.  I  am  sure  that  my 
constituents  join  their  families  and  me 
in  wishing  them  well.  Whether  they 
attend  a  service  academy  or  not,  these 
young  people  are  a  credit  to  their  com- 
munity and  country,  and  represent  the 
abilities  which  characterize  the  lead- 
ers of  tomorrow.  I  salute  each  one  of 
them  on  their  many  fine  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  following  students  have  been  nomi- 
nated to  all  three  service  academies  and 
have  been  recommended  to  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy  at  Colorado  Springs:  Judith 
Rudner.  Cypress  High  School;  Michael  B. 
Steinbach.  Mater  Dei  High  School;  and  Jef- 
frey R.  Wilke.  Western  High  School. 

The  following  students  have  been  nomi- 
nated to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  at  Col- 
orado Springs  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis:  Thomas  Brogan.  Bolsa 
Grande  High  School;  and  David  Allen  Leeb, 
Rancho  Alamitos  High  School. 

The  following  student  has  been  nominat- 
ed to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  at  Colora- 
do Springs  and  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  point:  William  Brown,  Jr.,  St.  John 
Bosco  High  School. 

The  following  students  have  been  nomi- 
nated to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis: Matthew  Louis  Luntz,  Los  Alamitos 
High  School;  and  Michael  Wise,  St.  John 
Bosco  High  School. 

The  following  student  has  been  nominat- 
ed to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
Kings  Point  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis:  Maria  Shaw.  Mater  Dei  High 
School. 
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The  following  students  have  been  nomi- 
nated to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  at  Col- 
orado Springs:  Trent  Binger.  Buena  Park 
High  School;  Brian  Holland.  Pacifica  High 
School;  Dennis  Montera,  John  F.  Kennedy 
High  School;  and  Michael  T.  Morgan,  Jr., 
Pacifica  High  School  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  Prep  School. 

The  following  students  have  been  nomi- 
nated to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acade- 
my at  Kings  Point.  Leslie  Irene  Fowler, 
Garden  Grove  High  School;  and  Mary  Patri- 
cia Halal,  Los  Alamitos  High  School. 

The  following  students  have  been  nomi- 
nated to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point:  David  Acuna.  Garden  Grove  High 
School;  David  Sean  Culhane,  Cypress  High 
School;  and  Norman  Moss,  Santa  Ana 
Valley  High  School. 

The  following  students  have  been  nomi- 
nated to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annap- 
olis: Steven  Charles  Allen,  Los  Alamitos 
High  School;  and  Daniel  Garcia.  Cypress 
High  School. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
these  fine  young  people  on  a  job  well 
done  and  send  them  my  best  wishes 
for  a  successful  future.  My  only  wish 
is  that  each  and  every  one  of  them 
could  be  selected  for  appointment  to 
the  service  academies.  Let  me  recog- 
nize the  parents  and  families  of  these 
young  people  for  providing  the  type  of 
home  environment  that  is  so  necessary 
for  high  academic,  physical,  and  social 
achievement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  let  me  give 
special  recognition  to  my  Academy 
Review  Board  who  serve  willing  each 
year  to  assist  me  in  the  difficult  selec- 
tion process.  Representing  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  is  Col.  Joseph  Hess.  Represent- 
ing the  U.S.  Military  Academy  is  Col. 
Merlin  (Bud)  Henry.  And  representing 
the  U.S  Naval  Academy  is  Capt.  John 
Gera.  The  guidance  and  counseling 
provided  by  these  men  and  the  other 
academy  liaison  officers  is  an  invalu- 
able resource.  Our  Nation  is  fortunate 
to  have  their  service.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  JOHN 
McMANUS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  fascinating  individual,  Mr. 
John  McManus,  a  native  of  Everett, 
Mass.  Mr.  McManus  is  a  veteran  of  the 
■Vietnam  war  and  a  noted  artist.  He 
has  combined  his  unique  experience 
and  his  extraordinary  talents  to  create 
remarkable  sculptures. 

These  sculptures  by  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Everett  were  the  subject  of  a 
recent  article  in  Stars  and  Stripes  by 
Dan  McCurry.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
sharing  with  you  this  excellent  profile 
on  a  unique  artist  entitled,  "Veteran 
Artist:  John  McManus." 
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[From  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Aug.  25,  1983] 
Veteran  Artist:  John  McManus 
(By  Dan  McCurry) 
Where  ordinary  eyes  see  only  a  gravel 
path,  a  sculptor  looks  for  hidden  statuettes. 
"•Don"t  call  it  rock"  John  McManus  chas- 
tised me,  during  an  evening"s  walk.   "Rock  is 
dead.  This  is  stone,  it  is  alive!" 

Seeing  life  where  others  see  death  is  a  spe- 
cial skill  which  Vietnam  taught  the  survi- 
vors of  its  wars.  Sharing  that  skill  with 
others  has  become  the  particular  duty  of 
many  veterans  like  John  McManus. 

Bom  into  an  Everett,  Massachusetts  Irish 
family,  39  years  ago,  he  describes  an  early 
life  as  varied  as  the  textures  of  his  stones. 

"In  a  large  family,  it  was  decided  that  you 
should  work  with  your  hands  and  not  go  to 
college.  So  I  was  put  into  the  cabinetry 
classes  of  a  local  vocational  school.  I  didn't 
even  have  a  normal  high  school. 

"When  I  was  21,  I  read  my  first  book  from 
cover  to  cover.  And  that  was  on  the  plane  to 
Vietnam.  I  was  so  incredibly  angry  to  be 
going  off  to  die  and  just  then  reading  my 
first  book.  Since  then  I've  grabbed  every  bit 
of  knowledge  that  I  could." 

War  taught  McManus  to  string  telephone 
lines,  climb  |K>les  and  to  lay  low  until  near 
the  end  of  his  second  tour  when  he  was 
wounded  in  a  mortar  attack  in  the  summer 
of  1968. 

"North  Vietnamese  regular  army  units 
were  operating  all  around  our  village.  And 
for  several  days  we  were  left  there,  simply 
waiting  in  foxholes  to  be  overrun.  We  had 
no  outside  communication." 

These  feelings  of  abandonment  remained 
with  John  upon  returning  home,  and  con- 
tinued in  his  wandering  life  through  a  Pen- 
sacola,  PL  cabinet  shop,  a  New  Mexico  col- 
lege, back  home  to  Massachusetts,  and  final- 
ly ending  in  Los  Angeles  where  he  entered 
the  local  VA  hospital  suffering  from  de- 
layed stress  syndrome. 

Out  of  his  five  months  hospitalization, 
John  began  to  rediscover  his  strengths.  He 
also  found  the  material  for  a  recently  fin- 
ished screenplay  based  in  a  VA  hospital. 

""On  my  ward,  I  was  continually  attacked 
by  older  veterans.  "You  guys  didn't  fight  in 
a  real  war'  they  would  say.  "You're  just  cry- 
babies.' 

"Old  men  in  a  VA  hospiUl  still  trying  to 
prove  their  manhood  through  a  war  they 
never  fought.  It  is  still  the  story  of  this 
country,  isn't  it?" 

Determined  to  survive  outside  of  a  hospi- 
tal environment.  John  found  outpatient 
housing  and  began  a  sculpture  course  at 
nearby  Santa  Monica  College. 

In  stone,  he  found  that  his  wood-working 
skills  had  a  new  challenge.  And  at  his  new 
home,  he  discovered  a  5-year-old  boy.  Jona- 
than, dying  of  a  blood  disease. 

""He  was  struggling  so  to  live,  and  I  was 
almost  wanting  to  die, "  McManus  describes 
his  first  month  with  Jonathan.  Working  to- 
gether on  Jonathan's  exercises,  both  man 
and  boy  began  to  improve. 

"At  first,  I  would  go  with  him  to  school. 
An  hour  was  all  that  he  could  stand.  And 
when  he  had  a  relapse  and  died,  my  stone 
was  all  that  I  had  to  show  the  grief  " 

That,  sculpture  of  alabaster  and  bronze, 
later  entitled  ""Abandoned",  didn't  begin, 
however,  with  the  death  of  Jonathan. 

""  "Abandoned"  began  when  I  was  a  child." 
McManus  recalls.  "Those  were  my  first 
grade  feelings  when  we  practiced  getting 
below  the  desk  to  wait  for  the  atom  bomb. 
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"The  child  in  me  had  been  taught  to  be  a 
man  and  not  to  cry  in  tough  times.  But  in 
Vietnam  there  was  so  much  to  cry  about.'" 

John  simply,  and  sensitively,  describes  his 
own  creative  process  with  "Abandoned". 

"I  started  out  by  doing  the  hood;  it  repre- 
sented death.  At  the  beginning  I  didn't  put 
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sions  of  beauty  which  sustained  so  many  of 
us  in  that  war. 

"Perhaps  such  dreaming  is  foolish,  but 
those  who  lost  their  visions  and  their 
dreams  in  Vietnam,  soon  usually  lost  their 
lives  as  well."* 
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character,  leadership,  and  sportsman- 
ship in  our  Nation's  young  men  and 
women. 

Shaun  Hawkins,  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brian  Hawkins  of  Portland, 
Maine,  epitomizes  the  ideal  of  such  a 
fine  vounK  oerson.  Shaun  was  present- 
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found  helping  out  in  the  family  delica- 
tessen. After  graduation  from  Glen 
Cove  High  School,  he  worked  for  the 
city  public  works  department,  and 
then  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
though  he  had  joined  the  local  theater 
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CRISIS  IN  NICARAGUA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 
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"There  is  no  pressure  to  join  the  Sandi- 
nista  union  here,"  interrupts  a  bearded 
man,  ""and  journalists  have  no  right  to  be  in 
this  plant  without  first  checking  in  at  the 
union  office." 

The  workers  scatter,  leaving  me  alone 
with  the  intruder,  who  turns  out  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Sandinista  Workers  Commit- 
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"The  child  in  me  had  been  taught  to  be  a 
man  and  not  to  cry  in  tough  times.  But  in 
Vietnam  there  was  so  much  to  cry  at>out." 

John  simply,  and  sensitively,  describes  his 
own  creative  process  with  "Abandoned". 

"I  started  out  by  doing  the  hood;  it  repre- 
sented death.  At  the  beginning  I  didn't  put 
a  face  into  it.  Then  I  put  in  a  clay  face, 
carved  it  out,  and  sat  with  that  for  a  couple 
of  weeks. 

"I  felt  the  figures  trapped  within  the 
stone.  I  felt  Jonathan  trapped  by  his  disease 
and  the  Vietnamese  children  trapped  within 
their  own  country. 

"I  cannot  take  credit  for  what  finally 
emerged.  It  was  totally  separate  from  the 
energy  inside  myself.  It  is  a  special  creative 
energy  inside  all  of  us." 

The  theme  of  children  is  depicted  in  much 
of  the  art  work  of  Vietnam  veterans.  John's 
work  captures  many  of  the  feelings  de- 
scribed by  other  veterans. 

"One  of  the  things  which  moves  me  the 
most  is  that  I  didn't  have  power  over  where 
I  would  be  bom. "  he  remarks.  "I  surely 
could  have  been  bom  in  Vietnam  and  could 
have  been  one  of  those  kids  in  the  streets.  I 
really  loved  those  kids  over  there  and  was 
very  close  to  a  lot  of  them." 

Continuing  to  follow  that  concern  for  chil- 
dren. John  now  makes  his  home  In  a  day- 
care center  where  children  and  parents 
alike  can  watch  his  work. 

"If  this  sculpture  were  in  Ho  Chi  Minh 
City,  rather  than  in  Washington  or  Califor- 
nia." he  says.  "I  am  sure  that  it  would  touch 
the  sensibilities  of  everyone  who  would  let 
down  their  own  defensive  walls." 

When  Abandoned "  was  first  shown  in 
the  library  of  the  Santa  Monica  College, 
however,  those  who  ordered  it  removed  were 
the  college  administrators.  "Too  depressing" 
was  their  verdict. 

Library  Director  Norma  Nyquist,  told  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  'We've  had  people  who 
can't  stand  to  look  at  it.  They  don't  see  art 
as  a  reflection  of  life.  They  want  art  only  to 
make  them  happy." 

In  June  of  this  year.  "Abandoned"  occu- 
pied the  center  of  the  Senate's  Russell  Ro- 
tunda gallery  where  it  received  high  praise 
and  long  somber  moments  from  the  many 
Senators  and  staff  who  visited  this  showing 
by  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Art  Group. 

Especially  impressed  with  John's  work 
were  Massachusetts  Senator  Paul  Tsongas 
and  California  Congressman  Tom  Lantos 
who  have  arranged  solo  exhibits  of 
McManus  sculptures  in  the  Congress  in  May 
1984. 

At  that  time,  John  will  unveil  his  latest 
work,  "Rose,"  a  full  scale  female  fantasy 
figure. 

"In  all  of  my  work,  I  let  the  stone  guide 
my  chisel  into  its  best  form.  Earlier  works 
showed  figures  caught  in  stone,  but  "Aban- 
doned" stood  upright,  finally  free,  and  left 
me  feeling  a  more  liberated  human  being 
also. 

With  Rose'  I  have  carved  the  childhood 
fantasies  of  womamhood  where  so  many 
men  still  remain.  She  is  a  perfect  Snow 
White',  a  Cinderella',  the  perfect  woman 
who  was  supposed  to  find  me  and  fix  me 
also.  Now  I  know  that  I  must  work  within 
myself." 

Despite  the  controversy  over  McManus' 
early  works  which  were  seen  as  too  chilling 
and  too  full  of  pathos,  his  upcoming  retro- 
spective show  will  clearly  indicate  the  hap- 
piness which  he  has  found  in  stone  and  in 
his  place  beside  the  stone. 

"I  want  to  show  the  joys  of  life."  he  re- 
minded me.  "I'll  carve  those  dreams  and  vi- 
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sions  of  beauty  which  sustained  so  many  of 
us  in  that  war. 

"Perhaps  such  dreaming  is  foolish,  but 
those  who  lost  their  visions  and  their 
dreams  in  Vietnam,  soon  usually  lost  their 
lives  as  well."* 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRESBYTERIAN  IN- 
TERCOMMUNITY HOSPITAL. 
WHITTIER,  CALIF. 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  pay  tribute  to  Presbyterian 
Intercommunity  Hospital  (PIH)  in 
Whittier,  Calif,  as  they  celebrate  their 
silver  anniversary.  PIH  exemplifies 
people  working  together  to  serve  their 
community  and  I  join  them  in  com- 
memorating this  important  event. 

For  25  years  PIH  has  been  commit- 
ted to  delivering  innovative,  quality 
medical  care  to  the  people  who  live 
and  work  in  the  greater  Whittier  area. 
Opening  its  doors  on  January  19.  1959 
as  a  188-bed  community  hospital.  PIH 
has  experienced  dynamic  growth  and 
now  is  a  358-bed  regional  hospital  and 
health  center.  PIH  is  recognized  as  a 
leader  among  hospitals  in  Los  Angeles 
County  and  maintains  a  progressive 
attitude  toward  continued  growth  and 
health  care  advancement. 

Through  continuous  additions  to  its 
medical  staff  and  advancements  in  its 
equipment  and  service,  PIH  strives  to 
provide  excellent  health  care.  Ap- 
proximately 400  highly  trained  and  re- 
spected physicians  and  1.500  top  qual- 
ity nursing,  technical,  and  support 
personnel  offer  their  assistance  to 
insure  that  patients  receive  the  finest 
medical  care.  The  success  of  PIH  is 
based  not  only  on  the  variety  of  serv- 
ices offered,  but  on  its  commitment  to 
excellence. 

The  25th  anniversary  of  PIH  is 
indeed  an  important  event.  It  is  both  a 
recognition  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  past  and  a  reaffirmation  of  PIH's 
dedication  to  continue  to  serve  the 
community.  I  am  proud  to  know  the 
people  of  PIH  and  to  represent  them 
in  Congress.  I  join  them  in  celebrating 
this  festive  occasion  and  wish  them 
the  best  of  luck  in  the  years  to  come,* 
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character,  leadership,  and  sportsman- 
ship in  our  Nation's  young  men  and 
women. 

Shaun  Hawkins,  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brian  Hawkins  of  Portland. 
Maine,  epitomizes  the  ideal  of  such  a 
fine  young  person.  Shaun  was  present- 
ed with  the  coveted  James  J.  Pitzpat- 
rick  Trophy  at  a  January  8  ceremony 
in  Portland,  Maine.  The  Fitzpatrick 
Trophy,  often  called  the  Maine  High 
School  Heisman  Trophy,  is  awarded 
annually  to  the  outstanding  class  AA 
football  player  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
The  award  is  a  tribute  to  James  J, 
Fitzpatrick.  a  beloved  coach  at  Port- 
land High  for  many  years  and  a  life- 
long supporter  of  athletics,  who  recog- 
nized sportsmanship,  leadership,  and 
character  as  vital  in  the  development 
of  all  our  young  people. 

An  all-State  flanker  wide  receiver  at 
Portland  High  School.  Shaun  was 
picked  for  this  award  because  of  his 
amazing  offensive  statistics— 9  touch- 
downs and  26  receptions  for  476  yards 
in  his  senior  season.  He  was  also  a  fine 
defensive  back,  and  one  of  the  best 
kick  returners  in  the  State. 

Off  the  gridiron.  Shaun  played  three 
other  sports  at  Portland,  and  is  an  out- 
standing student  scholastically. 

In  accepting  the  award.  Shaun 
showed  the  mark  of  a  true  sportsman 
by  paying  tribute  to  those  people  in 
his  life  who  helped  make  this  school- 
boy dream  a  reality.  In  particular,  he 
praised  his  teammates  for  all  their 
support,  noting  that  since  football  is  a 
team  game,  success  only  comes  from 
the  combined  efforts  of  22  players.  He 
also  thanked  his  family  and  relatives 
and  most  of  all,  his  coaches,  who 
guided  him  on  the  path  to  success. 

Maine  citizens  can  be  proud  of  this 
year's  winner  of  the  James  J.  Fitzpa- 
trick Trophy;  Shaun  Hawkins  is  a 
truly  fine  young  man  whose  athletic 
prowess  and  strength  of  character  can 
be  an  inspiration  to  us  all.« 


MAINE'S  HEISMAN  TROPHY 

HON.  JOHN  R.  McKERNAN,  JR. 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  playing  fields  of  this  country,  we 
witness  not  only  the  development  of 
athletes  with  strong  bodies  and  athlet- 
ic skills,  but  also  the  development  of 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN    JACKIE" 
MCCARTHY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 
•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Veterans  Day,  the  Glen  Cove  commu- 
nity in  my  district  was  reminded  of  the 
selfless  heroism  of  one  of  its  departed 
sons,  John  "Jackie"  McCarthy.  Mr. 
McCarthy,  killed  in  action  in  Vietnam 
in  1969,  was  the  son  of  a  World  War  II 
veteran,  and  had  brothers  who  served 
in  Korea  and  Vietnam.  His  story  was 
recalled  for  the  community  by  local 
military  historian  Angelo  Capobianco 
in  the  city's  two  weekly  newspapers. 

Jackie  McCarthy  had  much  to  live 
for,  Mr.  Speaker.  He  came  from  a 
loving    family,    and    would    often    be 
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found  helping  out  in  the  family  delica- 
tessen. After  graduation  from  Glen 
Cove  High  School,  he  worked  for  the 
city  public  works  department,  and 
then  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
though  he  had  joined  the  local  theater 
company  and  had  quickly  developed  a 
passion  for  the  stage. 

In  1969.  Jackie  was  sent  to  Danang 
in  South  Vietnam  with  the  U.S. 
Army's  First  Cavalry  Division,  Then, 
on  May  24,  1969,  he  was  killed  in 
action.  War  is  filled  with  irony,  of 
course;  in  this  case,  it  was  represented 
by  a  package  from  Jackie  received  by 
his  family  a  few  days  after  his  death, 
with  a  photograph  and  a  note  explain- 
ing that  he  was  "doing  fine." 

Mr.  Capobianco  and  his  wife.  Doro- 
thy, were  neighbors  of  the  McCarthys 
and  had  watched  Jackie  mature  into  a 
responsible  and  committed  young 
man.  The  following  poem,  entitled 
"Jackie."  was  written  by  Mrs.  Capo- 
bianco in  memory  of  a  fallen  hero,  the 
son  of  Emily  and  John  "Mackie" 
McCarthy: 

Jackie 
(By  Dorothy  Capobianco) 
Emily  and  I.  our  children 
running  at  Tappen's  beach 
blending  with  our  chatter 
one  could  hear 
batter,  a  patter 
lapped  the  water 
along  the  shore 
when  wrinkles  were 
furthest  away  from  us 
our  little  one 
tagging  unto  Jackie 
to  be  with  him 
to  play  with  him 
never  refusing 
then  of. 

that  senseless  war  came 
and  before  we  knew  it 
we  were  in  it 
some  protested 
some  fled 

most  did  what  they  had  to  do 
this  James  Dean  look-alike 
boy  followed  the  call  too 
like  thunder 

submerging  from  yonder 
wailing  can  be  heard 
all  over 

Joan  Baez  singing  loud  to 
"Where  have  all  the  flowers  gone" 
like  a  discarded  reminder 
when  you  remember  heading  down 
Sea  Cliff  Avenue 
working  with  the  Public  Works 
I  do.  Soldier,  rest 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  has  lost 
many,  many  Jackies,  young  men  who 
chose  to  serve  their  country  in  the 
face  of  the  ultimate  risk.  The  loss  of 
each  remains  as  senseless  as  the  one 
before.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
think  of  Jackie  and  his  fallen  com- 
rades as  we  deliberate  on  matters  of 
war  and  peace  this  year,  to  consider 
their  lost  promise,  and  to  reflect  on 
the   steps   we   must   take   to   prevent 
more  pain  and  more  loss.» 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CRISIS  IN  NICARAGUA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Chinese  write  the  word  "crisis"  in  two 
characters,  one  meaning  "danger"  and 
the  other  "opportunity."  Chris 
Hedges,  in  a  special  to  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  discusses  the  present 
lack  of  pluralism  in  Nicaragua  today 
according  to  the  Chinese  character, 
"crisis," 

Hedges  relates  the  "danger"  inher- 
ent in  Nicaragua  as  a  result  of  the 
Sandinista  party  moving  to  take  con- 
trol of  almost  every  sector  of  life.  He 
pays  particular  attention  to  the  ever- 
increasing  government  control  of  labor 
unions  and  the  ever-diminishing  influ- 
ence of  labor  leaders  striving  to  con- 
tinue their  independent  role.  The 
danger  to  such  leaders  includes:  arrest, 
detention,  and  surveillance. 

Hedges  reminds  us  of  the  "opportu- 
nity" that  was  promised  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas that  has  been  lost— the  opportu- 
nity that  motivated  a  broad  coalition 
of  private  sector  groups,  religious  lead- 
ers, and  the  Sandinista  National  Lib- 
eration Front  (FSLN)  to  overthrow 
Anastosio  Somoza  in  July  1979,  Indi- 
viduals who  participated  in  that  revo- 
lution truly  believed  it  would  result  in 
a  pluralistic  society. 

One  of  those  individuals,  Carlos 
Huembes,  secretary  general  of  the 
Confederation  of  Nicaraguan  Workers 
(CNT),  the  largest  independent  labor 
confederation  in  the  country,  expected 
the  Sandinista  government  to  'accom- 
modate a  wide  variety  of  views.  He  and 
others  saw  the  Sandinista  victory  as 
an  opportunity  to  create  a  better 
social  system. 

As  Huembes  states:  "We  began  by 
working  with  the  Sandinistas,  but  it 
rapidly  became  clear  that  we  were  not 
wanted.  The  Sandinistas  want  total 
control  of  every  facet  of  this  society. 
They  want  to  create  a  one-party  state 
with  unquestioned  loyalty  to  their  ide- 
ology." 

The  picture  described  in  the  article 
by  Chris  Hedges,  "Sandinistas  co-opt 
unions,  companies,"  is  a  picture  of  a 
"crisis"— a  lost  ""opportunity"  and  an 
ever-present  "danger." 

I  recommend  the  article  that  follows 
to  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Nov. 

23.  19831 

Sandinistas  Co-opt  Unions,  Companies 

(By  Chris  Hedges) 
Managua,  Nicaragua.— Workers  in  the  Pel- 
laif  Morales  automotive  parts  store  stand  in 
a  small  knot  in  the  hallway. 

"There  are  only  30  or  40  members  of  the 
government-run  union  out  of  500  workers." 
a  laborer  says.  "But  each  day  they  intrude 
on  our  lives  a  little  more.  We  have  to  buy 
their  magazines,  go  to  their  rallies,  and 
watch  who  is  listening  when  we  speak. " 
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"There  is  no  pressure  to  join  the  Sandi- 
nista union  here,"  interrupts  a  bearded 
man,  "and  journalists  have  no  right  to  be  in 
this  plant  without  first  checking  in  at  the 
union  office." 

The  workers  scatter,  leaving  me  alone 
with  the  intruder,  who  turns  out  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Sandinista  Workers  Commit- 
tee (CST),  the  government  union  that  the 
workers  were  disparaging.  The  union  repre- 
sentative and  three  men  escort  me  to  an 
office  in  the  plant. 

The  office  has  red  and  black  Sandinista 
party  flags  and  posters  of  such  personages 
as  Marx,  Lenin,  Angela  Davis,  Augusto  San- 
dino,  and  a  host  of  guerrillas  who  died  in 
the  revolution  here.  My  press  identification 
number  is  written  down  and  I  am  interro- 
gated about  the  intent  of  my  visit 

Although  it  seem  that  pro-Sandinista 
unionists  control  this  plant,  Pellaif  Morales 
is  officially  a  private  company— one  of  the 
businesses  the  government  uses  to  support 
its  claims  that  private  enterprise  is  free  to 
function  in  Nicaragua.  The  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment likes  to  point  to  such  enterprises— 
which  it  claims  make  up  60  percent  of  the 
business  community  here— as  proof  of  its 
support  of  economic  and  political  pluralism. 
In  his  small  office,  the  administrator  of 
Pellaif  Morales,  Guillermo  Poty,  says: 

"Each  day  I  have  to  ask  myself  who  is 
running  this  company.  The  Sandinista 
union  members  here  have  a  carte  blanche  to 
work  as  they  please,  speak  back  to  their  su- 
periors, and  attack  the  administration  of 
the  plant.  They  are  laying  the  groundwork 
to  wipe  out  all  private  enterprise  and  inde- 
pendent labor  unions  and  turn  everything 
over  to  the  state  party." 

Members  of  the  pro-Sandinista  union, 
who  represent  only  10  percent  of  the  work 
force,  according  to  plant  employees,  do  not 
contradict  the  administrator's  claims. 

"We  are  in  a  process  of  transition,"  says 
Roger  Hernandez,  financial  secretary  of  the 
union.  "We  need  to  change  the  system 
where  the  profits  go  to  the  owner  and  give 
the  money  to  the  people.  This  company  will 
not  stay  in  private  hands  very  long." 

The  Sandinista  party  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  monolithic  organization.  It  appears  to 
moving  into  almost  every  sector  of  life  here. 
A  series  of  newly  formed  organizations  with 
loyalty  to  the  state  party  are  attempting  to 
draw  in  everyone  from  preschool  children  to 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  These  organiza- 
tions encourage  constant  vigilance  and  ask 
members  to  harass  Nicaraguans  who  appear 
to  criticize  the  .Sandinista  government. 

The  independent  labor  unions,  along  with 
all  Independent  power  groups  here,  are  en- 
gaged in  a  bitter  power  struggle  with  the 
Sandinistas,  according  to  opposition  labor 
leaders.  Those  unions  that  have  managed  to 
retain  their  independence  from  the  Sandi- 
nista CST  labor  confederation  are  under 
heavy  pressure  to  affiliate  with  the  party 
unions.  This  pressure  includes  threats 
against  labor  leaders,  occasional  arrest  and 
detention  of  leaders  and  workers,  constant 
surveillance,  and  the  withholding  of  food  ra- 
tioning cards  from  recalcitrant  workers. 

Some  independent  unions  that  joined  the 
Sandinista  labor  organization  early  on  have 
attempted  to  withdraw,  charging  the  gov- 
ernment union  serves  party  interests  rather 
than  interests  of  union  members. 

The  longshoremen's  union  recently  saw 
its  effort  to  break  away  from  the  CST  end 
with  the  arrest  of  its  leaders. 

Carlos  Huembes.  secretary  general  of  the 
Confederation  of  Nicaraguan  Workers 
(CNT),  the  largest  Independent  labor  con- 
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federation  in  the  country,  sees  an  acceler- 
ated effort  by  the  Sandinistas  to  destroy  his 
union's  organization. 

Huembes  has  been  t>eaten  by  groups  of 
pro-Sandinista  crowds,  is  followed  uy  state 
security  agents,  and  has  been  publicly  at- 
tacked as  a  traitor  by  government  officials. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

my  colleagues  here  join  me  in  saluting 
this  dedicated  city  manager.* 


January  24,  1984 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  DE- 
CLARING 1984  AS  THE  YEAR 
OF     EXCELLENCE     IN     EDUCA- 


in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  January  1.  1984,  and  ending 
December  31,  1984,  is  designated  as  the 
"Year  of  Excellence  in  Education  ".  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  encouraging  parents, 
teachers,   administrators,   government   offi- 


January  24,  1984 

spokesman  and  Parliament  for  the 
Ukrainian  people  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Ukrainian  political  par- 
ties, and  other  societies  and  groups, 
proclaimed: 
People  of  Ukraine!  By  your  own  power. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TELECOMMUNICATION         WORK- 
ERS' PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1984 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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MORTGAGE  RE'VENUE  BONDS 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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federation  in  the  country,  sees  an  acceler- 
ated effort  by  the  Sandinistas  to  destroy  his 
union's  organization. 

Huembes  has  t>een  t>eaten  by  groups  of 
pro-Sandinista  crowds,  is  followed  oy  state 
security  agents,  and  has  Ijeen  publicly  at- 
tacked as  a  traitor  by  government  officials. 
In  case  he  were  ever  to  forget  what  the  San- 
dinistas think  of  him.  the  words  "Always 
watched.  Death  to  the  traitors  of  the  Sandi- 
nista  National  Litieration  Front"  have  been 
painted  in  t>old  letters  on  the  walls  of  his 
house. 

More  than  200  CNT  members  have  been 
detained  or  imprisoned  by  the  Nicaraguan 
government  in  the  past  two  years,  according 
to  Huembes. 

For  union  leaders,  businessmen,  and  oppo- 
sition political  leaders,  such  harassment  has 
soured  their  hopes  for  a  better  society. 

The  Sandinistas  enjoyed  wide  popular 
support  when  they  toppled  the  corrupt  gov- 
ernment of  Anastasio  Somoza  in  1979. 
Huembes  was  one  of  many  who  fought 
against  Somoza  and  saw  the  Sandinista  vic- 
tory as  an  opportunity  to  create  a  l)etter 
social  system. 

"We  t>egan  by  working  with  the  Sandinis- 
tas." he  says,  "but  it  rapidly  became  clear 
that  we  were  not  wanted.  The  Sandinistas 
want  total  control  of  every  facet  of  this  soci- 
ety. They  want  to  create  a  one-party  state 
with  unquestioned  loyalty  to  their  ideolo- 
gy "• 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

my  colleagues  here  join  me  in  saluting 
this  dedicated  city  manager.* 


January  24,  1984 


DELBERT  POWERS  IS  HONORED 
FOR  HIS  20  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
IN  GARDEN  GROVE 


HON. JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  sa- 
luting Delbert  L.  Powers.  Del  is  being 
honored  on  November  7.  1983  for  his 
20  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
city  of  Garden  Grove. 

Mr.  Powers  is  a  unique  city  manager 
who  has  progressed  to  the  highest  ad- 
ministrative level  by  demonstrating 
his  abilities  while  working  for  the  city 
of  Garden  Grove.  He  initially  began 
his  career  in  Garden  Grove  as  an  ad- 
ministrative analyst  in  the  finance  de- 
partment on  November  4.  1963.  In 
1964  Del  became  the  general  services 
superintendent  and  in  1969  was  pro- 
moted to  director  of  public  services. 
Mr.  Powers  became  the  assistant  city 
manager  in  1972  and  in  1980  was  ap- 
pointed city  manager.  Under  Delbert 
Powers  leadership  and  guidance,  the 
city  of  Garden  Grove  has  become  one 
of  Orange  County's  most  progressive 
cities. 

Mr.  Powers  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  president-elect  for  the 
Orange  County  Managers'  Association. 
He  is  also  past  president  of  the  Munic- 
ipal Equipment  Maintenance  Corp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Garden  Grove  has 
much  to  be  thankful  for  because  of 
Delbert  L.  Powers'  leadership  over  the 
past  20  years,  and  I  ask  that  you  and 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  DE- 
CLARING 1984  AS  THE  YEAR 
OF  EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCA- 
TION 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
Senator  Paul  Trible  of  Virginia,  intro- 
duced a  Senate  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate 1984  as  the  Year  of  Excellence 
in  Education.  I  applaud  his  initiative 
in  this  area.  Last  year,  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion reported  that  a  rising  tide  of  me- 
diocrity is  eroding  the  educational 
foundations  of  our  society.  We  must 
continue  to  focus  national  attention 
on  the  problems  facing  our  Nation's 
educational  system. 

To  bring  more  attention  to  this  situ- 
ation, I  sent  a  special  report  and  ques- 
tionnaire last  fall  to  the  citizens  of  the 
10th  District  of  Virginia  to  solicit  their 
views  and  recommendations  for  prior- 
ities in  public  education.  I  also  spon- 
sored a  town  meeting  on  education 
which  featured  Terrel  Bell,  Secretary 
of  Education. 

As  a  followup  to  the  efforts  begun  in 
1983,  we  must  strive  to  seek  ways  of 
attaining  excellence  in  education  at 
local.  State,  and  national  levels.  With- 
out quality  education,  the  future  of 
our  Nation  is  at  stake.  For  this  reason, 
I  am  joining  Senator  Trible  by  intro- 
ducing a  similar  resolution  in  the 
House  to  designate  1984  as  the  Year  of 
Excellence  in  Education,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort. 
H.J.  Res.  - 

To  designate  the  period  commencing  Jan- 
uary 1.  1984.  and  ending  December  31.  1984. 
as  the  "Year  of  Excellence  in  Education". 

Whereas  the  future  of  our  nation  depends 
on  the  quality  of  education  today: 

Whereas  every  child  is  a  precious  resource 
whose  potential  should  be  realized  to  the 
fullest; 

Whereas  preservation  of  our  priceless 
legacy  of  democracy,  individual  liberty  and 
rule  of  law  requires  informed  citizens; 

Whereas  an  economy  based  increasingly 
on  technical  competence  will  impose  new  de- 
mands on  our  schools; 

Whereas  the  National  Commission  on 
Educational  Excellence  and  numerous  other 
nationwide  studies  have  concluded  that 
these  is  an  urgent  need  to  Improve  our 
American  education; 

Whereas  a  national  effort  is  necessary  to 
revitalize  our  educational  system; 

Whereas  academic  excellence  requires  pa- 
rental involvement; 

Whereas  a  quality  education  for  our 
teachers  is  essential  to  ensure  the  compe- 
tence of  our  nation's  future  leaders; 

Whereas  local  community  and  volunteer 
efforts  in  support  of  education  require  more 
national  recognition; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 


in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  January  1.  1984.  and  ending 
December  31.  1984.  is  designated  as  the 
"Year  of  Excellence  in  Education  ".  and  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  encouraging  parents, 
teachers,  administrators,  government  offi- 
cials and  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  year  with  activities  aimed  at  re- 
storing the  American  educational  system  to 
its  place  of  preeminence  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.* 


CHILD  ABUSE 


HON.  JOHN  HILER 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  introduce  in  the 
97th  and  98th  Congresses  commemo- 
rative legislation  designed  to  help  in- 
crease the  awareness  of  a  very  serious 
national  problem— child  abuse.  It  is  es- 
timated that  more  than  5.000  children 
were  killed  by  their  parents  or  parent- 
surrogates  last  year.  An  estimated  2 
million  children  experience  some  form 
of  child  abuse  every  year.  These  statis- 
tics are  tragic  and  growing. 

Again  this  year,  my  colleague  Mary 
Rose  Oakar  and  I  are  bringing  this  in- 
tolerable situation  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  in  an  effort  to  alert  Ameri- 
cans to  the  problem  and  to  make  them 
aware  of  the  remedies  available 
through  largely  volunteer  organiza- 
tions, such  as  Parents  Anonymous  and 
the  National  Exchange  Club  Founda- 
tion. Because  of  the  tremendous  suc- 
cess in  many  parts  of  the  Nation  re- 
sulting from  this  legislation  over  the 
last  2  years,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support,  once  more,  a  resolution  desig- 
nating April  as  national  child  abuse 
prevention  month. 

The  other  body  passed  similar  legis- 
lation. Senate  Joint  Resolution  161. 
last  November.  Let  us  continue  a  tradi- 
tion of  support  for  national  child 
abuse  prevention  month  and  help  curb 
this  national  tragedy.* 


SIXTY-SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1984,  marked  the  66lh  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence by  the  Ukrainian  people,  who 
through  years  of  terrible  persecution, 
have  kept  alive  their  strong  commit- 
ment to  self-determination  and  the 
dignity  of  man. 

On  January  22,  1918,  the  fondest 
hopes  of  Ukrainians  were  realized 
when  the  Ukrainian  Central  Rada,  the 
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growth  of  'Project  Democracy. "  the  foreign 
policy  initiative  announced  by  President 
Reagan  a  year  and  a  half  ago  in  his  speech 
before  the  British  Parliament.  Congress  re- 
cently funded  a  "National  Endowment  for 
Democracy "  to  export  our  gospel  like  so 
many  cans  of  sardines. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

home  when  our  representatives  act   like  a 
junior  high  school  student  council.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILMA  WILLIAMS 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 


January  24,  1984 

and  this  country  lost  a  valued  and  re- 
spected voice  with  the  tragic  death  of 
Representative  John  Ashbrook. 

Although  many  of  us  remember  this 
remarkable  man,  it  would  do  this 
Nation   well   to   be   reminded   of   the 


January  24,  1984 

spokesman  and  Parliament  for  the 
Ukrainian  people  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Ukrainian  political  par- 
ties, and  other  societies  and  groups, 
proclaimed: 

People  of  Ukraine!  By  your  own  power, 
your  will  and  your  word  a  free  Ukrainian  re- 
public now  exists  in  your  land.  The  ancient 
dream  of  our  forefathers,  who  were  fighters 
for  the  freedom  and  rights  of  the  working 
people  has  come  true.  .  .  From  this  day  for- 
ward, the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  is 
the  independent,  free  and  sovereign  state  of 
the  Ukrainian  people.  .  . 

These  words  still  constitute  the 
cornerstone  of  political  thought  of 
Ukrainians  throughout  the  world,  as 
they  continue  in  their  efforts  to 
return  Ukraine  once  again  to  its  right- 
ful place  in  the  community  of  free  na- 
tions. 

Sadly,  the  Ukrainian  independence 
was  shortlived,  because  by  1922,  the 
Bolsheviks  forced  their  way  into 
power,  and  resumed  persecutions,  relo- 
cations of  whole  villages,  exiles  of 
Ukrainian  leaders,  brutal  starvations 
and  wholesale  executions.  Millions  of 
brave  Ukranians  perished  during  this 
terrible  reign  under  Stalin's  oppressive 
rule.  Then  during  the  occupation  by 
the  Nazis,  millions  more  died  or 
became  forced  laborers. 

To  this  day,  the  brutal  oppressive 
policies  continue  under  the  Commu- 
nists. Nevertheless,  the  Ukrainians 
remain  steadfast  and  committed  to 
regain  their  freedom  and  national  sov- 
ereignty, and  although  the  Ukrainians 
are  still  under  the  yoke  of  foreign 
domination,  the  Communists  have 
been  unable  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  and  their  desire  to 
achieve  self-determination. 

Despite  overwhelming  odds,  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  never  aban- 
doned the  hope  for  freedom  and  their 
commitment  to  national  independ- 
ence. When  looking  at  the  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  independence 
of  Ukraine,  one  can  only  marvel  at  the 
tremendous  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian 
people,  who  have  maintained  their 
sense  of  ethnic  identify,  their  cultural 
and  religious  heritage,  and  their  undi- 
minished yearning  for  independence 
and  human  dignity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pride  that  I 
join  with  Americans  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent in  the  Uth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  which  I  am  honored  to 
represent  and  Ukrainians  all  over  this 
Nation,  who  are  continuing  their 
struggle  for  self-determination  in  their 
own  homeland.  Let  us  reaffirm  our 
belief  in  freedom  for  all  peoples  and 
our  hope  that  the  valiant  Ukrainians 
shall  one  day  triumph  over  their  op- 
pressors and  again  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  liberty  for  which  they  have  coura- 
geously struggled  for  so  long.* 
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TELECOMMUNICATION        WORK- 
ERS' PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1984 
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MORTGAGE  REVENUE  BONDS 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

*  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  insure 
that  the  pension  rights  of  AT&T  em- 
ployees who  gave  us  the  world's  best 
telephone  system  are  protected  from 
the  effects  of  divestiture.  While  there 
exists  considerable  debate  over  what  is 
the  best  way  to  preserve  affordable 
telephone  service,  there  is  no  question 
that  these  loyal  and  dedicated  employ- 
ees of  AT&T  have  served  this  Nation 
well.  This  bill  would  therefore  guaran- 
tee that  employees  who  are  trans- 
ferred among  the  various  operating 
companies  of  AT&T  are  able  to  have 
their  pension  contributions  and  vested 
assets  in  their  pension  plans  track 
their  transfer. 

Last  week  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  decided  to  delay  for 
at  least  1  year  the  implementation  of 
an  end-user  telephone  charge  on  resi- 
dential and  single  line  businesses.  The 
Commission  also  revised  a  previous 
order  governing  the  amount  of  money 
that  MCI.  SPRINT,  and  other  com- 
petitive long  distance  carriers  would 
be  required  to  pay  for  access  to  the 
local  telephone  system.  These  compa- 
nies would  pay  the  local  telephone 
company  45  percent  less  than  AT&T 
until  they  enjoy  equal  interconnec- 
tion. 

I  applaud  the  Commission's  order, 
having  long  felt  that  we  should  wait  at 
least  1  year  and  see  the  results  of  di- 
vestiture before  making  a  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  an  end-user  charge 
was  needed  to  preserve  universal  tele- 
phone service. 

In  many  respects  the  FCC  order  has 
removed  the  immediacy  that  sur- 
rounded the  House's  considerations  of 
telephone  legislation  last  November. 
At  that  time,  many  Members  voted  for 
H.R.  4102  because  they  want  to  assure 
their  constitutents  that  an  end-user 
charge  was  not  going  to  take  effect 
this  year.  Members  of  the  Senate,  now 
assured  that  the  FCC  is  proceeding 
with  caution,  could  very  well  decide 
that  legislation  is  not  needed.  Should 
this  happen  an  important  provision 
protecting  the  pension  rights  of  AT&T 
employees  might  die  with  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  hard  working  em- 
ployees of  AT&T  who  have  made  our 
phone  system  the  marvel  of  the  world 
should  not  be  made  the  pawns  of  di- 
vestiture. The  portability  of  pension 
rights  in  a  deregulated  industry  is  not 
new.  Congress  provided  such  protec- 
tion to  employees  in  the  railroad,  air- 
line, and  trucking  industries.  We  must 
certainly  afford  this  same  type  of  pro- 
tection to  the  dedicated  workers  of 
AT&T.* 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

*  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  first  day  of  the  1984  session  of  the 
Congress,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  sunset  on  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds. 

I  am  hopeful  that  by  raising  this 
point  again  the  possibility  of  speedy 
action  will  be  considered.  This  pro- 
gram has  expired.  Thousands  of  pro- 
spective homeowners  wait;  most  have 
little  hope  of  carrying  the  burden  of 
conventional  interest  rates;  many  have 
little  hope  of  credit  clearance  at  con- 
ventional rates.  Thousands  of  home- 
builders  wait  to  begin  the  homes  they 
would  fill. 

As  a  former  homebuilder,  I  can  testi- 
fy from  personal  experience  that  high 
interest  rates  and  the  inavailability  of 
credit  can  crush  dreams.  Let  us  keep 
this  dream  alive. 

The  time  to  act,  I  feel,  is  sooner,  not 
later.* 


SELLING  DEMOCRACY  FOR  A 
PROFIT 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

*  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  ad- 
journing for  the  holidays.  Congress, 
acting  in  the  best  tradition  of  pork 
barrel  patronage,  further  extended  its 
handouts  of  taxpayers'  money  to  the 
special  interests  by  funding  a  "Nation- 
al Endowment  for  Democracy."  How- 
ever, this  act  did  not  go  unnoticed,  and 
a  group  of  private  citizens,  including 
two  former  presidential  candidates, 
has  challenged  this  impudent  action 
by  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Oakland  Tribune  re- 
cently. The  editorial  properly  chides 
Congress  for  passing  this  self-serving 
legislation. 

[From  the  Oakland  Tribune.  Dec.  19.  1983] 
Selling  Democracy  for  a  Profit 

Three  maverick  guerrilla  warriors  with  a 
sense  of  humor  poked  holes  last  week  in  one 
of  the  most  self-serving  boondoggles  to  issue 
forth  from  Capitol  Hill  in  a  long  time. 

Former  presidential  candidates  John  An- 
derson and  Eugene  McCarthy,  along  with 
Ed  Crane  III.  president  of  the  libertarian 
Cato  Institute  in  Washington.  D.C.  out- 
smarted Congress  in  the  process  of  drawing 
public  attention  to  a  blatant  political  payoff 
to  four  powerful  constituencies:  organized 
labor,  big  business,  and  the  heads  of  the  two 
big  political  parties. 

The  sweetheart  deal  in  question  sullies 
the  name  of  democracy  to  cloak  a  $31.3  mil- 
lion giveaway  of  taxpayer  money.  As  an  out- 
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Kennedy  asked  us,  slightly  ch.inging  a 
speech  by  Morrow  County  native  Warren 
Harding.  "Ask  Not  What  Your  Country  Can 
Do  For  You.  Ask  What  Can  Do  For  Your 
Country." 

Ashbrook's  belief  was.  "Ask  Not  What 
Your  Country  Can  Do  For  You  .  .  .  Look 
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were  spent  with  Prancine.  We  all  were 
fortunate  indeed  to  have  been  her 
friend. 

On  behalf  of  my  office  and  my 
family,  I  would  like  to  extend  our 
deepest  sympathies  to  the  Freedman 
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year;  now  its  estimates  are  3%.  The  reces- 
sion hurt  demand,  of  course.  But  more  im- 
portant was  the  fact  that  many  of  these  es- 
timates were  made  without  allowing  for 
something  called  prices.  OPEC  came  along, 
energy  prices  rose  and  demand  fell.  The 
price  (remember  that  word)  of  relearning 
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growth  of  •"Project  Democracy."  the  foreign 
policy  initiative  announced  by  President 
Reagan  a  year  and  a  half  ago  in  his  speech 
before  the  British  Parliament.  Congress  re- 
cently funded  a  "National  Endowment  for 
Democracy"  to  export  our  gospel  like  so 
many  cans  of  sardines. 

In  its  original  form,  the  bill  earmarked 
$13.8  million  to  the  AFL-CIO.  $2.5  million 
to  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  $5 
million  to  special  foreign  policy  institutes 
affiliated  with  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can parties.  The  remaining  $5  million  would 
go  to  other  groups  and  to  pay  for  adminis- 
trative expenses. 

The  scheme  was  sheer  brilliance.  No  one 
could  oppose  spreading  democracy.  Nor 
could  anyone  resist  the  thought  of  sharing 
in  the  gravy.  Charles  Wick,  head  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  showed  the  way  by 
putting  all  his  friends  on  the  payroll.  Now 
the  leaders  of  four  other  big  organizations 
can  put  Brother  Bob  and  Cousin  Charles 
down  for  plum  jobs  selling  the  American 
Way  in  Bermuda  and  Pago  Pago.  And  mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  check  up  on  their 
progress  with  junkets  via  London  and 
Sydney. 

The  final  bill  didnt  specifically  reserve 
any  funds  for  the  two  parties,  but  gave 
them  six  out  of  14  representatives  on  the 
Endowment's  board.  Guess  who's  going  to 
get  their  hands  on  the  money. 

A  Washington  insider  tell  us  that  the 
chief  lobbyist  for  the  bill  was  Charles 
Manatt.  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
He  and  two  close  associates  incorporated 
the  Democratic  International  Affairs  Insti- 
tute to  receive  the  forthcoming  grant.  The 
three  men  would  thus  take  personal  control 
of  $5  million  courtesy  of  Uncle  Sam.  The 
Democratic  National  Committee  had  no  say 
in  this  cushy  deal,  according  to  our  source. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  get  the  bulk  of  the 
money  because  its  the  only  one  of  the  four 
groups  with  any  experience  in  international 
propaganda.  It  took  so  much  covert  money 
from  the  CIA  in  years  past  that  the  union 
federation  earned  the  name  "AFL-CIA." 
Neither  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  nor  the 
newly  created  Democratic  and  Republican 
foreign  policy  institutes,  have  any  idea  how- 
to  spend  the  money  productively. 

Before  Congress  actually  passed  the  bill. 
Anderson.  McCarthy  and  Crane  rushed  to 
mcorporate  their  own  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Crane  says  his  threesome  is  now  $31.3  mil- 
lion richer,  thanks  to  our  legislators'  grant, 
"rm  concerned  about  democracy  in  FYance 
and  was  thinking  of  spending  a  month 
there."'  he  quips. 

At  a  press  conference  in  Washington  last 
week,  these  gentlemen  sal)oteurs  objected  to 
giving  lop  party  functionaries  tax  money  to 
promote  the  government's  policies  overseas. 

""At  a  time  when  there  is  too  little  debate 
they  are  making  the  two  political  parties 
agents  of  the  U.S.  government.""  complains 
Crane. 

He  and  his  fellows  intend  to  defend  their 
title  to  the  Endowment  in  court  until  Con- 
gress agrees  to  prohibit  money  to  the  two 
dominant  parties,  makes  provision  for  an 
audit,  and  opens  the  institution  to  scrutiny 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

But  as  Crane  points  out.  it's  equally  objec- 
tionable to  support  unions  or  business  orga- 
nizations with  public  funds.  Their  member- 
ships are  numerous  and  well-heeled  enough 
to  spread  the  good  news  about  democracy 
abroad  if  they're  so  inclined. 

Meantime,  the  rest  of  us  have  to  wonder 
about    the    health   of   democracy    here   at 
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home  when  our  representatives  act  like  a 
junior  high  school  student  council.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILMA  WILLIAMS 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Miami  and  our  17th  Congres- 
sional District  have  many  hopeful 
signs  of  a  true  turnaround  from  the 
civil  unrest  of  2  and  3  years  ago.  Some- 
times a  single  individual  can  personify 
and  best  indicate  the  new  spirit  in 
Dade  County. 

The  Miami  Herald  recently  told  the 
story  of  Mr.  Wilma  Williams  who  has 
a  thriving  business  in  the  district  that 
I  serve.  The  Herald  report  will  best  il- 
lustrate a  positive  aspect  of  our  re- 
surging  community. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Dec.  18.  19831 

MiAMiANS  Regain  the  Momentum 

(By  Richard  G.  Capen.  Jr.) 

It  might  take  years  before  South  Florida 
overcomes  its  unfortunate— and  unfortu- 
nately distorted— reputation  for  violence, 
drugs,  and  crime.  Even  so,  good  things  are 
happening  in  our  community,  and  we  have 
many  reasons  to  feel  better  about  ourselves 
as  the  year  draws  to  a  close. 

I  believe  in  the  power  of  momentum.  I  am 
convinced  that  success  breeds  success,  that  a 
handful  of  successes  can  inspire  positive  mo- 
mentum that  itself  can  create  further  ac- 
complishment. 

Momentum  helps  overcome  problems.  It 
builds  enthusiasm,  a  spirit  of  optimism,  an 
expectation  of  success  that  fulfills  itself. 
Momentum  can  be  the  driving  force  behind 
successful  business  enterprise,  or  dynamic 
community. 

Critical  to  momentum  is  the  need  to 
create  new  jobs  and  business  opportunities 
for  blacks.  Here,  too,  there  is  encouraging 
news.  No  one  represents  that  success  better 
than  Wilma  Williams,  who  runs  a  highly 
successful  fast-food  operation  on  NW  167th 
Street  near  47th  Avenue. 

Armed  with  support  from  the  Business  As- 
sistance Center,  a  second  mortgage  on  his 
home,  and  a  bank  loan.  Williams  convinced 
Burger  King  to  sell  him  one  of  its  company- 
owned  restaurants  that  had  been  operating 
in  the  red. 

Williams,  who  had  been  a  19-year  Burger 
King  employe,  began  his  career  peeling 
onions  in  a  company  warehouse.  He  risked 
his  home  and  life  savings  in  order  to  go  into 
business  for  himself.  Today  he  employs  45 
people  and  already  is  making  a  profit.  Now 
his  goal  is  to  acquire  a  second  franchise. 
There  is  momentum  to  spare  in  Wilma  Wil- 
liams' career.9 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  ASHBROOK 


HON.  JOHN  R.  KASICH 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
24.  1982,  the  House  of  Representatives 
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and  this  country  lost  a  valued  and  re- 
spected voice  with  the  tragic  death  of 
Representative  John  Ashbrook. 

Although  many  of  us  remember  this 
remarkable  man,  it  would  do  this 
Nation  well  to  be  reminded  of  the 
principles  John  Ashbrook  stood  for. 

The  following  editorial,  written  by 
Bill  Histed  of  the  Morrow  County, 
Ohio  Independent  and  published  No- 
vember 17.  1983.  is  a  most  fitting  trib- 
ute to  John  Ashbrook.  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  for  their  attention. 

Late  John  Ashbrook 

(By  Bill  Histed) 

Driving  back  from  visiting  The  Johnstown 
Independent,  the  lyrics  on  the  car  radio  had 
special  meaning.  I  had  been  thinking  of  the 
late  Congressman  John  Ashbrook.  the 
paper's  owner,  who  died  unexpectedly  last 
year  while  running  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

"Time  Won't  Give  Me  Time."  the  radio  re- 
peated. Time  would  not  give  John  Ashbrook 
time. 

Ashbrook's  name  would  divide  a  room 
right  down  the  middle.  John  saw  most 
issues  as  being  either  right  or  wrong.  His 
more  "iiberal"  (as  he  would  call  them)  oppo- 
nents often  found  Ashbrook  a  tough  debat- 
er and  a  religious  campaigner  for  limited 
government  and  individual  freedoms. 

John  followed  his  father  as  owner  of  the 
Johnstown  paper.  That  was  "home"  for  him 
on  the  weekends.  He  used  to  tell  about  get- 
ting out  of  Washington  and  coming  back  to 
the  district  to  meet  with  people  or  to  set 
type  past  midnight  on  "The  Independent." 

His  father,  William  Ashbrook,  was  a 
strong  Democrat,  but  John  fell  the  Demo- 
crat Parly  had  switched  roles  since  Roose- 
velt and  he  became  a  Republican.  But 
caused  waves  in  his  own  party,  telling  the 
Republican  leadership  that  the  party  was 
becoming  too  much  like  the  Democrats  as 
our  nation  headed  down  the  road  to  big 
deficits,  new  social  programs  and  a  loss  of 
freedom  and  stable  economics. 

At  The  Independent.  John  bought  all 
sorts  of  presses  to  print  pamphlets  and  bro- 
chures to  hand  out  at  county  fairs,  telling 
people  that  the  government's  policies  would 
eventually  bankrupt  us.  We're  close— try  to 
buy  a  new  shirt  or  coat  and  see  what  the 
dollar  is  worth. 

Associates  at  the  paper  recall  John  in  the 
most  favorable  light— save  perhaps  his 
weakness  for  printing  tons  of  pamphlets  for 
his  limited  government  causes.  The  Ask- 
brook  printing  operation  will  soon  be  sold. 

Because  beliefs  came  before  profit,  many 
jobs  at  the  paper  did  not  gel  paid  for.  Pub- 
lished reports  in  newspapers  around  the 
state  question  if  there  will  be  anything  left 
of  the  Ashbrook  estate  once  debts,  many  of 
them  for  politicing  or  "cause  "  printing  are 
paid. 

This  month,  millions  of  us  will  become 
teary-eyed  as  the  networks  hand  us  several 
"specials "  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  John 
Kennedy's  death.  Kennedy  was  able  to  ac- 
complish in  death  what  he  could  not  in  real 
life— new  social  programs  he  proposed  were 
rushed  through  Congress,  he  was  remem- 
bered for  everything  but  cheating  on  his 
wife  and  family. 

John  Ashbrook  will  be  remembered  by 
few.  He  ran  for  president,  but  h's  efforts 
never  got  out  of  the  hangar,  let  alone  off 
the  ground.  Who  wants  to  hear  about  disci- 
pline in  government? 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A  STRONG 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION  PRO- 
GRPMl 


HON.  NORMAN  E.  D'AMOURS 


OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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TRUTH-IN-BUDGETING  ACT  OF 
1984 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


January  21  1984 


have  discretion  regarding  their  use  of 
the  FFB. 

The  Truth-In-Budgeting  Act  of  1984 
would  In  no  way  change  the  total  defi- 
cit. It  would,  however,  nearly  wipe  out 
the  off-budget  deficit  while  increasing 
the  unified  budget  deficit  by  about  2 
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Kennedy  asked  us,  slightly  ch.anging  a 
speech  by  Morrow  County  native  Warren 
Harding,  "Ask  Not  What  Your  Country  Can 
Do  For  You,  Ask  What  Can  Do  For  Your 
Country." 

Ashbrook's  belief  was,  "Ask  Not  What 
Your  Country  Can  Do  For  You  .  .  .  Look 
What  It's  Government  Is  Starting  To  Do  To 
Us." 

Tom  Paine  was  a  printer  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  period.  He  too,  believed  that 
freedom  was  threatened  by  the  government. 
He  too.  died  without  an  estate.  As  Ash- 
brook, he  told  us  the  tyrants  are  coming. 
This  time,  they  will  be  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  fear  tho.se  who  don't  now  be- 
lieve it  will  be  rudely  awakened  in  a  short 
time.* 
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were  spent  with  Francine.  We  all  were 
fortunate  indeed  to  have  been  her 
friend. 

On  behalf  of  my  office  and  my 
family,  I  would  like  to  extend  our 
deepest  sympathies  to  the  Freedman 
family  in  this  time  of  sorrow  on  the 
loss  of  this  dear  person.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANCINE 
FREEDMAN 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  and  sense 
of  personal  loss  that  I  pay  tribute 
today  to  Francine  Freedman.  a  long- 
time member  of  my  congressional  staff 
here  in  Washington.  Francine  passed 
away  last  week.  It  is  a  stunning  shock 
to  all  of  us  here  in  my  office  who  have 
known  and  loved  her  over  these  past  9 
years. 

Francine  came  to  my  office  the 
summer  of  1975,  my  first  year  in  the 
House.  It  was  an  unusual  move  for  me 
to  hire  someone  not  from  Iowa— Fran- 
cine having  been  raised  here  in  the 
Washington  area— but  it  proved  to  be 
the  right  move.  In  fact,  we  named 
Francine  as  an  Honorary  lowan  out  of 
her  dedication  and  growing  knowledge 
about  the  concerns  that  faced  our  mid- 
western  State  during  the  6  years  that 
she  was  a  member  of  my  staff. 

I  can  recall  Francine's  hea/ty  laugh. 
It  was  contagious.  She  brought  great 
delight  to  us  as  we  labored  in  the 
of fice— and  camping  on  the  beaches  of 
Assateague  Island. 

I  will  always  remember  and  am 
grateful  for  the  many  hours  of  dedi- 
cated service  that  Francine  devoted  to 
the  Fifth  District  of  Iowa.  Her  work 
varied  from  legislative  work  on  health, 
education,  senior  citizens,  hearing  im- 
paired citizens,  and  human  rights 
issues  to  management  of  the  computer 
and  mailing  systems,  as  well  as  the 
Washington  visitors  program.  One 
area  in  which  she  worked  so  diligently 
and  was  successful  was  in  helping 
Jewish  families  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  are  many  great 
stories.  Francine  loved  her  work,  and 
the  many  friends  she  made  in  my 
Washington  and  Iowa  offices,  with  all 
the  liaison  offices  on  Capitol  Hill, 
other  congressional  offices,  and  count- 
less lowans  will  look  back  with  special 
remembrance  on  the  many  happy  and 
loving   memories   of   the   times   that 


NUCLEAR  POWER 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  do  not  know  of  any  individual 
who  does  not  have  at  least  some  con- 
cern about  nuclear  power.  Since  most 
of  us  are  not  experts  in  such  matters, 
we  have  to  rely  upon  others  whom,  we 
trust,  approach  this  complex  subject 
with  their  best  attempt  at  objectivity. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  those  who 
shape— manipulate  is  probably  a 
better  term— public  opinion  on  nuclear 
power.  And,  there  are  numerous  fac- 
tors which  constitute  roadblocks  to 
the  development  of  this  form  of 
energy.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
developed  this  idea  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  read  it. 

Each  one  of  us  has  a  responsibility, 
to  the  Nation  but  also  to  ourselves,  to 
know  when  our  ideas  are  shaped  by 
events  and  when  they  are  manipulated 
by  those  operating  under  a  hidden 
agenda. 

The  January  23,  1984.  editorial  fol- 
lows. 

The  Anti-Nuclear  Age 
The  nuclear  power  industry  is  reeling 
again,  following  recent  decisions  to  deny  a 
license  to  a  plant  in  Illinois  and  scuttle  one 
in  Indiana,  and  with  more  such  decisions 
likely  soon.  Reeling  soon.  too.  will  be  energy 
consumers,  who  will  pay  for  these  disasters 
through  higher  electricity  rates.  Assessing 
the  damage,  one  nuclear  industry  executive 
predicts  "the  down-fall  of  the  American  nu- 
clear industry." 

That  may  exaggerate  things  a  bit.  but  we 
understand  the  man's  pessimism.  Only  30 
years  ago,  scientists  were  heralding  "the  nu- 
clear age"  'and  a  clean,  cheap  source  of 
power.  Today,  it  takes  an  average  of  14 
years,  billions  of  dollars,  and  mushroom 
clouds  of  debate  to  build  even  a  single  nucle- 
ar plant.  How  did  we  get  into  this  mess? 
There's  plenty  of  blame  to  go  around,  but 
wed  like  to  nominate  some  principal  vil- 
lains: 

Management.  A  nuclear  plant  is  a  huge 
undertaking,  and  a  lot  of  small  utilities  took 
on  more  than  they  could  manage.  A  giant 
such  as  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  could 
build  its  Byron  plant  in  fewer  than  10  years 
at  a  cost  of  $3.35  billion.  But  smaller  Public 
Service  Co.  of  Indiana  abandoned  a  near- 
replica  of  Byron  at  Marble  Hill  because  the 
estimated  cost  had  soared  to  $7  billion.  High 
interest  rates  and  inflation  can  explain  part 
of  that  difference,  but  not  all. 

Too  many  managers  also  bought  wild  pre- 
dictions about  soaring  energy  consumption. 
Indiana  Public  Service  had  figured  in  the 
1970s  that  growth  would  be  8%  or  9%  a 
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year:  now  its  estimates  are  3%.  The  reces- 
sion hurt  demand,  of  course.  But  more  im- 
portant was  the  fact  that  many  of  these  es- 
timates were  made  without  allowing  for 
something  called  prices.  OPEC  came  along, 
energy  prices  rose  and  demand  fell.  The 
price  (remember  that  word)  of  relearning 
Economics  101  has  been  painful. 

Having  said  that.  U.S.  utilities  do  run 
some  80  nuclear  plants  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  perhaps  twice  as  many.  And  the  con- 
struction time  in  Japan  and  France,  for  ex- 
ample, is  half  what  it  is  here.  There  must  be 
other  reasons  for  the  American  industry's 
problems. 

Three  Mile  Island.  What  happened  pear 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  1979  remains  something 
of  a  mystery.  Management  was  asleep, 
surely.  But  no  one  died  there,  and  recent 
evidence  suggests  the  amount  of  radiation 
released  into  the  atmosphere  was  much  less 
than  previously  thought.  But  public  confi- 
dence was  shaken  anyway,  aided  by  such 
media  exaggeration  of  nuclear  perils  as  Jane 
Fonda's  movie  'The  China  Syndrome." 

Arbitrary  regulation.  Its  debatable  how- 
effective  nuclear  regulation  was  before 
Three  Mile  Island.  But  it's  certain  that 
afterward  it  got  tougher  and  tougher.  Paper 
work  exploded,  requiring  more  staff  and 
more  expense  for  utilities.  Worse,  regulators 
often  seemed  capricious. 

Commonwealth  Edison,  for  example,  was 
denied  a  license  for  its  Byron  plant  Jan.  13 
by  the  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board. 
The  board  worried  about  the  quality  of 
work  done  by  some  subcontractors.  But 
Commonwealth  Edison  had  been  working 
all  along  with  the  staff  of  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commisson  on  these  same  problems. 
Why  couldn't  the  parties  have  agreed  on 
standards  earlier  on  instead  of  allowing  the 
plant  to  go  ahead  and  denying  the  license 
after  work  was  completed?  Commonwealth 
figures  this  problem  will  get  cleared  up,  but 
the  cost  is  steep:  about  $17  million  a  month, 
and  you-know-who  pays. 

Environmentalism.  A  few  years  back 
Barry  Commoner  sat  in  our  offices  and  ex- 
plained the  anti-nuclear  battle  plan.  He  and 
others  would  sue  in  the  courts  and  intervene 
at  regulatory  hearings.  They'd  do  anything 
possible  to  delay  and  delay,  making  nuclear 
energy  uneconomical. 

And  sure  enough,  a  hearing  for  a  nuclear- 
plant  license  these  days  is  a  carnival,  as  nu- 
clear power  foes  press  every  possible  objec- 
tion. One  friend  recalls  a  hearing  for  the 
Shoreham  plant  on  Long  Island  in  which 
people  stood  up  to  read  newspapers,  as  in  a 
congressional  filibuster.  Another  man  asked 
about  the  risk  of  a  nuclear  explosion  if 
Cuban  gunships  attacked  the  Long  Island 
coast. 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co.  decided  to  build 
Shoreham  in  1967.  at  a  cost  then  of  $261 
million.  The  estimate  now  is  that  the  plant 
might  open  in  1985  and  will  cost  $3.7  billion, 
the  hearings,  begun  months  ago.  are  still 
going  on. 

Nuclear  power  is  .complicated  and  intimi- 
dating, and  we  sympathize  with  citizens  who 
have  legitimate  worries  about  safety.  But 
our  most  rabid  environmentalists  long  ago 
began  manipulating  these  fears  to  destroy 
the  nuclear  industry.  It's  true  that  they 
were  aided  by  the  mistakes  of  managers  and 
regulators.  But  Ihals  hardly  any  consola- 
tion to  the  rest  of  us  who  will  now  have  to 
pay  the  price  for  their  success.* 
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breadth  of  his  knowledge  on  so  many 
intricate  issues. 

A  farmer  by  profession,  Jim  demon- 
strated a  special  expertise  in  agricul- 
ture and  environmental  issues,  and 
served  on  the  Energy  and  Agriculture 
Committee  in  the  State  Senate.  From 
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enthusiasm  despite  assurances  it  would  give 
them  a  third  more  protection  than  the  steel 
one.  For  one  thing,  it  cannot  be  used  as  a 
cooking  or  washing  utensil  because  it  has 
built-in  webbing. 

resistance  may  be  easing 
However,  some  of  the  resistance  may  have 
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REPRESENTATIVE  SAVAGE, 

ABSENT  DUE  TO  ADVERSE 
FLIGHT  CONDITIONS.  INDI- 
CATES AREAS  OF  SUPPORT  IN 
HOUSE  VOTES 
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ENERGY  CONSERVATION  PRO- 
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1984 
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HON.  NORMAN  E.  D'AMOURS 

OF  NrW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  D" AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  over  40  of  our  col- 
leagues in  requesting  support  for  H.R. 
2615.  the  Weatherization  and  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1983.  This  legislation  is  an 
extremely  practical  answer  to  a 
number  of  complex  problems  facing  us 
today.  The  need  to  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  imported  fossil  fuels.  The 
need  to  reduce  the  energy  costs  of  low- 
income  families.  The  need  to  provide 
meaningful  job-training  opportunities 
to  unskilled  workers.  And.  the  need  to 
meaningfully  reemploy  thousands  of 
Americans. 

We  cannot  let  the  temporary  oil  glut 
curtail  our  efforts  in  energy  conserva- 
tion. Without  a  strong  and  continuing 
conser.ation  effort  we  could  easily  be 
held  hostage  again  by  the  oil-export- 
ing countries,  as  we  were  in  the  seven- 
ties. It  was  difficult  to  explain  in  the 
late  seventies  why  we  had  done  noth- 
ing to  forestall  that  terrible  experi- 
ence. It  will  be  impossible  to  explain 
during  the  next  oil  crisis  that  we 
simply  forgot  the  long  gas  lines  of  a 
few  years  ago  and  did  nothing  to  pre- 
vent their  reoccurrence. 

Weatherization  is  a  strong  compo- 
nent of  our  overall  energy  conserva- 
tion program.  Savings  estimates  range 
from  a  reduction  of  15  to  30  percent  in 
energy  usage  in  homes  that  have  been 
weatherized  as  compared  to  homes 
that  have  not.  This  is  a  potential  sav- 
ings of  65  billion  barrels  of  oil  per  year 
if  the  13  million  homes  owned  by  low- 
income  families  were  weatherized.  The 
energy  costs  savings  would  be  $3.3  bil- 
lion annually. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  5.000  jobs 
will  be  created  by  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  These  new  jobs  will  occur 
in  both  the  construction  industry, 
which  will  provide  the  onsite  workers, 
and  in  the  manufacturing  sector 
which  will  provide  the  basic  materials 
used  in  weatherization  and  in  heat 
system  replacements.  These  jobs  will 
be  created  at  a  much  lower  cost  than 
the  recently  enacted  highway  jobs  bill. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  join  with  me  in 
supporting  this  much  needed  legisla- 
tion which  will  help  protect  our 
energy  future.* 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
Federal  agencies  are  able  to  conduct 
their  programs  without  the  activity 
showing  in  their  budgets,  and  much  of 
the  spending  occurs  without  appropri- 
ated budget  authority.  This  is  accom- 
plished through  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  (FFB),  an  off -budget  entity  es- 
tablished in  1974  to  facilitate  agency 
borrowing,  which  it  does  well.  But 
since  its  establishment,  the  FFB  has 
also  become  the  unintended  vehicle 
for  massive  budget  distortions. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing 
the  Truth-in-Budgeting  Act  of  1984, 
which  would  correct  the  current  way 
FFB  transactions  are  recorded.  Simply 
put,  the  bill  would  require  all  agency 
transactions  with  the  FFB  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  accounts  of  the  spending 
agency  and  in  the  unified  budget.  The 
bill  only  pertains  to  agency  transac- 
tions with  the  FFB;  agencies  currently 
enjoying  off-budget  status  would  be 
affected  only  to  the  extent  they  utilize 
the  services  of  the  FFB. 

The  Truth-in-Budgeting  Act  would 
result  in  a  budget  which  more  accu- 
rately shows  cash  outlays  and  the  true 
deficit.  Congress  and  the  American 
people  would  have  a  budget  which 
comes  much  closer  to  doing  what  the 
budget  ought  to  do,  namely,  show  all 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  bill  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
restoring  a  true  budget  while  main- 
taining the  recognized  economies  of 
centralized  financing  that  the  FFB 
provides. 

This  bill  is  very  similar  to  bills  I  in- 
troduced in  1982  (H.R.  2868)  and  1983 
(H.R.  3484;  see  the  June  30.  1983 
Record,  page  E3356).  Changes  have 
been  made  which  reflect  suggestions 
of  interested  parties  following  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearing 
of  last  May  on  H.R.  3484.  I  have  incor- 
porated these  suggestions  as  much  as 
possible  without  changing  the  basic 
aim— which,  as  noted  above,  is  to  cor- 
rect the  current  unintended  budget 
distortions  brought  about  by  the 
Bank's  operation. 

Senator  Trible,  with  whom  I  worked 
for  nearly  a  year  to  make  these  per- 
fecting changes,  is  introducing  a  simi- 
lar bill  in  the  near  future. 

The  main  change  that  has  been 
made  to  H.R.  3484  clarifies  my  original 
intent  that  Ginnie  Mae,  and  other 
agencies  who  typically  finance  their 
programs  in  the  investment  securities 
market,  not  be  required  to  use  the 
FFB;  these  agencies  would  continue  to 
bypass  the  FFB.  The  other  notable 
modification  is  another  clarification 
insuring  that  TVA  shall  continue  to 


have  discretion  regarding  their  use  of 
the  FFB. 

The  Truth-in-Budgeting  Act  of  1984 
would  in  no  way  change  the  total  defi- 
cit. It  would,  however,  nearly  wipe  out 
the  off-budget  deficit  while  increasing 
the  unified  budget  deficit  by  about  2 
percent.  Importantly,  the  resulting 
changes  would  be  reflected  retroac- 
tively; the  historical  budget  series 
would  be  adjusted  as  if  the  new  on- 
budget  spending  had  been  on  budget 
all  along.  There  would  be  no  jump  in 
the  data  series  in  the  year  the  legisla- 
tion became  effective. 

There  is  strong,  bipartisan  support 
for  putting  FFB  spending  on  budget. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  other  commit- 
tees have  all  received  testimony  from 
the  administration,  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  the 
Comptroller  General,  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3484  or  similar  legislation. 
Mr.  LaFalce  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, which  shares  FFB  jurisdiction 
with  Ways  and  Means,  has  introduced 
legislation  identical  to  my  earlier  bill, 
H.R.  3484. 

The  bill's  coverage  is  restricted  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  namely,  how  FFB 
spending  is  recorded.  As  such  it  would 
not  eliminate  off-budget  spending,  but 
it  would  eliminate  the  vast  majority, 
which  just  happens  to  go  through  the 
FFB. 

To  insure  that  all  interested  groups 
have  the  full  opportunity  to  present 
their  views.  Chairman  Rostenkowski 
has  agreed  to  hold  a  hearing  on  this 
revised  bill.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  JAMES 
VREELAND 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NFW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  a  man  who 
has  given  29  years  of  his  life  to  the 
betterment  of  Morris  County  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey— Senator  James 
Vreeland. 

The  name,  Jim  Vreeland,  is  well- 
known  in  the  halls  of  State  govern- 
ment in  Trenton.  He  served  a  term  in 
the  assembly  before  winning  election 
to  the  Senate  for  10  years.  Prior  to 
holding  State  office,  Jim  was  a  Morris 
County  Freeholder,  as  well  as  being 
mayor  of  Montville  Township  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Senator  Vreeland's  political  career 
has  shown  tremendous  diversity.  His 
legislative  committee  assignments  in- 
cluded appropriations,  health  and  wel- 
fare, and  judiciary  matters.  I  have  had 
many  opportunities  to  work  with  Jim, 
and  I  was  always  impressed  with  the 
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breadth  of  his  knowledge  on  so  many 
intricate  issues. 

A  farmer  by  profession,  Jim  demon- 
strated a  special  expertise  in  agricul- 
ture and  environmental  issues,  and 
served  on  the  Energy  and  Agriculture 
Committee  in  the  State  Senate.  From 
this  vantage  point,  he  represented  the 
family  farmer,  an  institution  which  is 
so  vital  to  the  economy  of  New  Jersey, 
but  whose  views  are  too  often  left  un- 
heard. 

Jim  was  never  too  busy  to  help  a 
constituent,  before  or  after  hours. 
Garden  State  residents  have  lost  a 
good  friend  in  government  now  that 
Jim  Vreeland  is  leaving  public  office. 
His  intelligence,  his  energy,  and  his 
commitment  to  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  will  be  deeply  missed.* 


DEDICATED  WORKERS  AT 

NATICK  ARMY  RESEARCH  LAB- 
ORATORIES 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  at  the  Natick  Army  Research 
Laboratories  in  Natick,  Mass.,  are  one 
of  the  best  bargains  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment gets.  These  dedicated  and  able 
people  do  superb  work  to  see  that  the 
young  men  and  women  who  have  vol- 
unteered to  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces 
are  adequately  outfitted  and  protect- 
ed. In  Grenada,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant products  they  have  recently 
developed  was  tested  literally  under 
fire.  The  new  Kevlar  helmet  which 
the  Natick  Army  Research  Laborato- 
ries produced  resulted  in  the  saving  of 
lives  and  once  again  demonstrated  the 
great  work  which  the  people  at  Natick 
do. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  the  mem- 
bership an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  in  last  December  documenting 
the  success  of  their  new  helmet  and  I 
hope  the  members  will  appreciate 
fully  how  much  benefit  we  derive  from 
the  relatively  small  slice  of  the  de- 
fense budget  which  they  consume. 
Army  Hails  New  Helmets'  Valoe  in 
Grenada 
Washington,  December  7.— New  helmets 
of  a  fiberglass-like  material  saved  the  lives 
of  at  least  two  American  soldiers  in  the  Gre- 
nada invasion,  the  first  time  the  headgear 
was  worn  in  combat,  according  to  an  Army 
report. 

In  general,  the  report  said  the  experience 
of  the  82d  Airborne  Division  troopers  wear- 
ing the  new  helmet  in  fighting  'has  been 
exceptionally  positive." 

The  new  one-piece  helmet,  of  a  material 
called  Kevlar.  looks  like  those  worn  by  Nazi 
soldiers  in  World  War  11.  It  is  gradually  re- 
placing the  old  steel  pot  and  liner  that 
American  servicemen  have  worn  for  dec- 
ades, with  only  minor  changes. 

Among  older  soldiers,  the  new  helmet  has 
been  greeted  with  something  less  than  wild 
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enthusiasm  despite  assurances  it  would  give 
them  a  third  more  protection  than  the  steel 
one.  For  one  thing,  it  cannot  be  used  as  a 
cooking  or  washing  utensil  because  it  has 
built-in  webbing. 

resistance  may  be  easing 
However,  some  of  the  resistance  may  have 
been  dispelled  as  a  result  of  demonstrations 
in  combat  in  Grenada. 

"There  are  two  specific  cases  in  which  the 
lives  of  soldiers  were  saved"  because  the 
Kevlar  helmet  was  worn  instead  of  the  steel 
pot.  Lieut.  Gen.  Richard  Thompson,  the 
Army's  logistics  chief,  reported  last  month 
to  Gen.  John  A.  Wickham  Jr.,  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff. 

The  report  said  that  in  one  case  "a  Soldier 
took  a  hit  to  the  head"  from  an  AK-47 
Soviet  assault  rifle  fired  from  no  more  than 
25  yards.  "The  result  was  a  small  dimple  in 
the  helmet  and,  more  important,  a  soldier 
who  is  alive  today. "  the  report  said. 

In  another  instance,  the  report  said,  a 
helmet  was  struck  by  a  large  piece  of  shrap- 
nel from  a  20-millimeter  explosive  round. 
"Again,  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
Kevlar  helmet  saved  the  life  of  the  soldier." 
the  report  said. 

The  whole  thrust  of  the  research  leading 
to  the  new  helmet  was  to  reduce  the  numer- 
ous casualties,  as  experienced  in  three  wars, 
that  were  caused  by  projectiles  that  pierced 
the  headgear.  General  Thompson,  conclud- 
ed there  was  "proven  casualty  reduction"  in 
Grenada  attributable  to  the  Kevlar  model. 

General  Thompson  noted  in  his  report  to 
General  Wickham  that  "numerous  com- 
ments from  our  soldiers  in  Grenada  indicate 
the  exceptional  comfort  and  sit  of  the 
Kevlar  helmet "  in  comparison  with  its  pred- 
ecessor. 

"These  comments  en  tend  to  its  usefulness 
in  airborne  operations  where  the  soldiers 
jump  with  the  helmets."  it  said. 

Army  paratroopers  have  been  the  first  to 
receive  the  new  helmet,  which  over  the  next 
five  years  will  be  provided  to  all  regular 
Army  and  reserve  troops  as  well  as  to  the 
Marine  Corps.  No  marines,  even  those  in 
Lebanon,  have  them  now. 

Over  all,  the  Army  expects  to  buy  more 
than  a  million  of  the  helmets.  At  three 
pounds,  are  only  a  few  ounces  lighter  than 
the  steel  pot  and  liner. 

hearing  difficulties  noted 
According  to  the  report,  there  were  a  few 
negative  comments  about  the  helmet  from 
paratroopers  in  the  Grenada  invasion.  'It 
was  perceived  that  because  of  the  protective 
design,  it  was  more  difficult  to  hear  when 
wearing  this  helmet,  compared  to  the  steel 
pot, "  the  report  said.  However,  scientists  at 
Army  laboratories  in  Natick,  Mass.,  were 
said  to  believe  soldiers  would  adjust  with  ex- 
perience. 

Paratroopers  pointed  out  another  draw- 
back that  older  soldiers  have  already  com- 
plained about. 

It  was  noted  that  the  Kevlar  helmet  was 
not  useful  as  a  shaving  and  washing  basin, " 
the  report  said.  In  three  wars,  American  sol- 
diers found  the  steel  helmet  was  ideal  for 
these  purposes  in  the  field. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  SAVAGE, 

ABSENT  DUE  TO  ADVERSE 
FLIGHT  CONDITIONS,  INDI- 
CATES AREAS  OF  SUPPORT  IN 
HOUSE  VOTES 


HON.  GUS  SAVAGE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
the  Congressional  Record  to  reflect 
that,  through  no  fault  of  my  own,  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  Tuesday. 
January  24,  1984,  to  cast  votes  on  leg- 
islation then  before  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

National  Airport,  which  serves  the 
Washington.  D.C..  metropolitan  area, 
was  fog-bound  and  all  incoming  flights 
were  diverted  to  other  airports. 

Dulles  Airport,  Chantilly,  Va.,  and 
Baltimore-Washington  International 
Airport,  Baltimore,  Md.,  were  experi- 
encing the  same  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions. Landing  at  either  of  these  two 
airports,  then,  was  out  of  the  question 
as  well. 

American  Airlines  flight  No.  252, 
which  I  was  on,  was  diverted  first  to 
LaGuardia  Airport,  N.Y.,  then  subse- 
quently to  the  airport  at  Syracuse. 
N.Y.  Furthermore,  I  was  told  that  vir- 
tually all  major  airports  east  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  were  shutdown  because  of 
heavy  fog  conditions. 

Apparently,  I  was  not  the  only 
Member  of  the  House  who  was  pre- 
vented from  voting  due  to  the  adverse 
weather  conditions  then  prevailing  at 
National.  On  each  occasion  of  record- 
ed votes,  over  75  Members  or  so  failed 
to  cast  votes  also. 

However,  I  do  want  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  show  that  had  I 
been  present  on  Tuesday,  I  would  have 
risen  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2615, 
the  Weatherization  and  Employment 
Act. 

I  would  have  voted  for  passage  of 
this  legislation  and  against  any  weak- 
ening amendments  because  an  estimat- 
ed 50,000  people  in  our  country  die  an- 
nually of  hypothermia,  extreme  loss  of 
body  heat. 

I  would  have  voted  for  this  impor- 
tant bill  because  winter  in  my  home- 
town of  Chicago  is  brutal  and  many 
thousands  of  unfortunate  people  there 
shiver  and  nearly  freeze  in  zero  and 
subzero  temperatures. 

I  would  have  voted  for  this  legisla- 
tion because  unemployment  in  my  dis- 
trict exceeds  20  percent  and  this  bill 
would  put  people  to  work. 

I  would  have  voted  for  this  bill  be- 
cause it  represents  an  investment  in 
people  and  not  in  bombs.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  UKRAINIAN 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
Ukrainian  National  Association  who 
will  l)e  celebrating  their  90th  anniver- 
sary on  February  22.  1984. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Association 
is  the  oldest  and  largest  Ukrainian  or- 
ganization in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Over  the  past  90  years  the 
UNA  has  been  the  foremost  benevo- 
lent organization  dedicated  to  the  wel- 
fare of  its  members  and  the  Ukrainian 
people.  Founded  by  Ukrainian  immi- 
grants, the  UNA  began  by  helping  im- 
migrants from  Ukraine  start  a  new  life 
in  the  United  States. 

The  UNA  continues  to  provide  nu- 
merous benefits  to  its  members  in 
such  areas  as  health  insurance,  con- 
tinuing education,  medical  care,  and  fi- 
nancial assistance.  Such  benefits  can 
many  times  provide  the  help  necessary 
to  send  a  needy  youth  to  college  or 
help  pull  a  family  through  rough 
times. 

One  of  the  UNA'S  most  important 
activities  is  the  publishing  of  several 
newspapers  for  its  members.  These 
publications  serve  the  vital  purpose  of 
keeping  Ukrainians  throughout  the 
world  informed  about  the  UNA  and 
about  important  news  that  affects 
Ukrainians  worldwide.  These  publica- 
tions also  ser\e  the  purpose  of  uniting 
all  Ukrainians  on  behalf  of  those 
Ukrainians  living  under  the  yoke  of 
Soviet  tyranny. 

As  we  enter  1984  there  are  still  mil- 
lions of  Ukrainians  living  under  the 
oppression  and  cruelty  of  Soviet  rule. 
Throughout  its  long  history  the  UNA 
has  upheld  the  cause  of  these  hardy 
people,  many  of  whom  have  been 
denied  even  the  most  basic  of  human 
rights.  The  continued  efforts  of 
groups  such  as  the  UNA  on  behalf  of 
these  oppressed  people  should  be  com- 
mended. 

We  here  in  Congress  must  continue 
to  join  together  with  organizations 
like  the  UNA  to  support  the  cause  of 
all  Ukrainians,  especially  those  who 
continue  to  be  shackled  by  the  inhu- 
manity of  Soviet  communism.  We 
must  not  be  silent  in  the  face  of  such 
gross  human  rights  violations.  By  ex- 
pressing our  continued  support  for  the 
many  Ukrainians  living  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  are  struggling  to  obtain 
basic  human  rights,  we  demonstrate  to 
all  people  living  in  captive  nations 
that  we  will  continue  to  support  the 
efforts  of  all  those  who  so  courageous- 
ly seek  freedom  and  self  determina- 
tion. 

February  22,  1984.  should  be  a  day 
of  pr'Je  and  honor  for  the  Ukrainian 
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National  Association.  For  90  years  the 
UNA  has  helped  to  provide  a  better 
life  for  those  Ukrainians  living  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  They  have 
also  championed  the  cause  of  all 
Ukrainians,  including  those  who  have 
not  seen  the  light  of  freedom  and  con- 
tinue to  live  under  the  darkness  of 
Communist  domination.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  UNA  will  continue  its 
fine  work  and  that  they  will  continue 
to  make  progress  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  Ukrainian  community.* 


January  24,  1984 


FREEDOM  WORTH  MORE  THAN 
GOLD 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  as 
Members  of  Congress  are  often  caught 
in  the  hectic  pace  of  daily  living.  We 
seldom  take  time  to  reflect  upon  the 
legacy  of  freedom  which  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  us.  and  which  is  ours  to 
preserve  for  generations  to  come.  I 
was  recently  vividly  reminded,  by  a 
Klein  Forest  High  School  student, 
that  freedom  is  worth  more  than  gold. 
I  commend  the  following  letter  from 
Ly  Van  Hua  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Ly  V.  Hua. 
Houston,  Tex..  September  17.  1983. 
Hon.  Representative  Jack  Fields. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Fields:  My  name  is 
Ly  V.  Hua.  I  am  a  senior  of  the  Klein  Forest 
High  School.  Under  the  requirement  of  our 
state.  I  am  studying  the  American  Govern- 
ment. Recently  I  am  studying  the  chapters 
on  the  Legislative  Branch  of  our  Federal 
Government.  On  this  occasion,  my  teacher 
requires  of  my  classmates  and  me  to  write 
to  our  representatives  a  letter.  Thus  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  write  this  letter 
to  you. 

Sir.  I  came  to  the  United  Stales  in  1975 
from  Vietnam.  I  have  been  always  living 
here  since  then.  But  I  have  not  gone 
through  the  naturalization  process  yet  be- 
cause I  am  under  the  age  of  eighteen.  When 
I  liecome  eighteen.  I  will  surely  decide  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  What 
I  will  write  as  the  main  purpose  of  this 
letter  while  I  am  still  being  a  foreigner  may 
not  be  considered.  However.  I  hear  and  be- 
lieve that  you  are  a  considerable  representa- 
tive so  it  is  not  worthless  in  writing  this 
letter. 

Sir.  if  there  be  a  new  proposal  of  having 
another  commercial  relationship  with  any 
Communist  government,  then  you  should 
vote  ■no"  unless  the  officials  of  that  govern- 
ment agree  to  grant  some  freedom  to  their 
people.  I  would  also  ask  you  to  introduce, 
whenever  you  have  a  chance,  a  bill  requir- 
ing the  Vietnamese  Communist  Govern- 
ment to  release  all  of  the  prisoners  of  war- 
both  the  Americans  and  the  Vietnamese. 

Sir.  living  in  the  United  Stales.  I  am  one 
of  the  blessed  people  of  the  world.  Physical- 
ly. I  am  one  of  those  who  are  by  far  the  best 
off.  Like  many  other  people  who  live  in  this 
country.  I  have  three  meals  a  day.  I  have 
bus  taking  me  to  school  and  back.  I  have 


warm  house  and  clothes,  and  I  have  spare 
time  to  play  with  my  friends.  Having  all 
these  does  not  follow  that  I  am  one  of  the 
happiest  people  of  the  earth.  My  heart  is 
grief  because  most  of  our  earth  people  are 
living  under  the  bondage  of  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Sir,  freedom  is  more  than  gold  (many 
people  have  willingly  given  their  gold  as  a 
bribery  to  the  Communist  officials  in  order 
to  go  find  freedom  in  a  free  country).  Sir, 
each  ballot  of  the  free  minded,  free  man  of 
a  Democratic  government  is  a  weapon  to 
reduce  the  power  of  a  Communist  govern- 
ment. Sir.  if  everyone  of  our  representatives 
vote  "no"  on  the  issues  similar  to  the  one 
above,  then  we  would  have  the  most  valua- 
ble weapon  against  Communism. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ly  Van  Hua.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
exempt  certain  emergency  transporta- 
tion of  individuals  from  the  excise  tax 
on  transportation  by  air.  Also,  this  bill 
calls  for  the  exemption  from  excise 
tax  on  air  transportation  for  helicop- 
ters not  using  or  benefitijig  by  federal- 
ly assisted  facilities. 

Presently,  injured  or  ill  persons  that 
require  air  transportation  to  medical 
facilities  are  charged  with  an  8  percent 
excise  tax  on  the  cost  of  their  flight. 
These  flights  are  often  not  covered  by 
insurance  and  must  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  individual's  or  family  personal 
income.  This  is  a  burden  to  people  al- 
ready facing  a  costly  and  emotionally 
difficult  situation.  The  average  air 
medical  transport  costs  between  $2,000 
and  $3,000;  8  percent  of  this  cost  can 
be  substantial  to  individuals  paying 
the  tax.  However,  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue gained  by  the  Treasury  is  likely  to 
be  minimal  due  to  the  relatively  few 
number  of  air  medical  transports. 

To  insure  that  this  exemption  is  not 
abused  by  individuals  using  commer- 
cial airlines  for  travel  to  medical  facili- 
ties, this  bill  states  that  the  exemption 
applies  only  for  transportation  of  an 
injured  or  ill  person  by  an  aircraft 
which:  First,  contains  special  equip- 
ment for  purposes  of  transporting  in- 
jured or  ill  persons,  and  second  is  used 
predominantly  in  the  transportation 
of  injured  or  ill  persons.  This  narrow 
language  will  limit  the  exemption  to 
air  ambulance  travel  and  prevent  the 
involvement  of  ordinary  commercial 
airlines. 

The  remainder  of  this  bill  deals  with 
some  of  the  excise  taxes  on  helicopter 
transportation  as  imposed  by  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of 
1982.  When  Congress  passed  the  act,  it 
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felt  there  was  a  pressing  need  to  im- 
prove our  airport  and  airways  systems. 
It  chose  to  raise  the  revenue  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  by  imposing  user 
fees  on  fuel,  persons,  and  property. 
The  helicopter  service  industry  sought 
an  exemption  from  these  user  fees  so 
long  as  the  vehicle  did  not  take  off 
from,  or  land  at.  a  facility  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970.  and 
did  not  otherwise  use  services  provided 
pursuant  to  the  Airport  and  Airway 
System  Improvement  Act  during  such 
transportation.  The  exemption  was 
only  granted  for  helicopter  use  in  the 
mining  and  timber  industry. 

Since  the  rationale  for  this  exemp- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  the  helicop- 
ters are  not  using  or  benefiting  by  fa- 
cilities assisted  by  the  1970  or  1982 
acts,  it  seems  illogical  that  other  heli- 
copter operations  fitting  the  same  user 
criteria  do  not  qualify  for  the  exemp- 
tion. This  bill  seeks  to  make  this  ex- 
emption logically  consistent  by  ex- 
empting all  helicopter  operations  from 
fuel,  persons,  and  property  excise 
taxes  so  long  as  they  do  not  use  or 
benefit  by  facilities  assisted  by  the 
1970  or  1982  acts.  User  fees  should  be 
paid  by  users  and  nonusers  should  be 
exempt.  This  simple  logic  is  that  this 
bill  hopes  to  accomplish. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  Congress  to 
consider  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and 
lend  their  support.* 


DYKE  WHITBECK:  A  COURA- 
GEOUS WARRIOR  IN  THE  WAR 
AGAINST  DRUGS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  24,  1984 
•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1974. 
my  congressional  district  Service  Acad- 
emy Review  Board  interviewed  many, 
many  fine  students  who  were  seeking 
a  congressional  nomination  to  our 
military  academies.  Although  our  can- 
didates are  generally  of  a  high  caliber, 
there  was  one  young  man  that  year 
who  stood  out  from  the  crowd,  and 
who  displayed  leadership  and  a  poten- 
tial for  service  that  earmarked  him  as 
a  young  man  with  a  bright  future. 

I  was  proud  to  concur  with  the 
advice  of  our  review  board  and  named 
Dyke  Harrison  Whitbeck  as  my  princi- 
pal nominee  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  that  year.  Having  just 
turned  18.  Dyke  had  already  earned  an 
outstanding  reputation  at  the  War- 
wick Valley  High  School,  for  his  ex- 
ceptional academic  standing,  for  his 
leadership  as  a  member  of  his  student 
seenate  and  as  his  junior  class  presi- 
dent, and  as  a  member  of  the  baseball, 
football,  basketball,  and  soccer  teams. 

The  Air  Force  Academy  concurred 
with  my  nomination,  and  Dyke  Whit- 
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beck  was  admitted  to  the  class  of  1978. 
I  followed  his  career  at  the  Academy 
with  keen  interest,  for  I  was  confident 
that  this  was  a  young  man  who  would 
be  a  credit  to  his  academy  and  to  his 
Nation. 

Upon  graduating  from  the  Academy. 
I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  Dyke  Whit- 
beck subsequently  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  Air  Force. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  accompanied  sever- 
al of  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  on  our  fact-finding  mis- 
sion to  Asia.  While  we  were  seeking 
ways  to  stem  the  tide  of  illicit  narcot- 
ics with  officials  from  other  lands,  we 
received  word  that  a  U.S.  Air  Force 
helicopter  had  crashed  while  trying  to 
interdict  a  drug  dropoff  in  the  Baha- 
mas. It  was  especially  poignant  that 
the  news  was  received  by  us  at  that 
time  and  under  those  circumstances, 
for  we  were  trying  to  impress  upon  the 
leaders  of  our  host  nations  the  serious- 
ness and  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  in  the  war  we  are 
waging  to  stem  the  illicit  narcotics 
trade.  Saddened  as  we  were  by  the  loss 
of  five  of  our  finest  Air  Force  men,  we 
were  able  to  inform  our  hosts  that 
many,  many  courageous  public  serv- 
ants are  risking  their  lives  to  stop  the 
disease  of  narcotics  trafficking. 

It  was  not  until  I  returned  home  this 
week  that  I  learned  that  one  of  our 
missing  Air  Force  officers  was  Capt. 
Dyke  H.  Whitbeck. 

When  I  called  Captain  Whitbeck's 
parents  to  express  my  personal  sense 
of  loss,  I  was  impressed  by  their  cour- 
age through  this  heartwrenching 
ordeal.  It  was  as  if  they  were  saying 
that  Dyke  did  not  give  his  life  in  vain; 
that  by  helping  to  halt  the  flow  of 
narcotics  into  our  Nation,  his  life  may 
well  have  been  given  to  save  other 
lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Whitbeck  family 
has  suffered  a  great  personal  loss,  but 
so  has  our  Nation.  Capt.  Dyke  Whit- 
beck should  be  remembered  as  an  out- 
standing public  servant  whose  life  was 
tragically  lost  in  our  war  against  nar- 
cotics. He  should  be  remembered  as  a 
symbol  of  our  Nation's  determination 
to  halt  this  threat  to  the  very  fabric  of 
our  society.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  CHARLES  G. 
DAVIS,  SR.:  AN  OUTSTANDING 
EDUCATOR 
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an  outstanding  and  dedicated  father, 
teacher,  and  school  administrator  in 
the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Davis  had  many  accomplish- 
ments in  both  his  professional  and 
personal  life  that  brought  him  many 
awards  and  recognitions. 

During  his  lifespan,  Mr.  Davis  was 
an  inspiration  to  thousands  of  St. 
Louisan  whose  lives  he  affected  and 
will  be  missed  dearly. 

The  following  is  the  article: 

Charles  Davis,  more  affectionately  known 
as  "Chappie"  was  a  native  St.  Louisan  and 
was  a  product  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  School 
System.  He  attended  and  graduated  from 
Charles  Sumner  as  am  honor  student.  He 
was  on  the  Dean's  Roll  during  his  entire  col- 
lege career  at  Stowe  Teacher's  College  and 
received  a  Masters  Degree  in  Education  for 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Champagne 
Urbana.  Illinois. 

Chappie  was  well  liked  by  friends  and 
family  because  of  his  witty  and  charming 
personality  and  his  continuous  efforts  to 
serve  the  community  in  trying  to  improve 
the  educational  system  in  our  area.  He 
shared  his  academic  skills  and  experience 
while  dedicating  his  life  to  youth  serving  as 
a  teacher  and  administrator  for  many  years. 
He  served  in  an  administrative  capacity  at 
the  Sumner  Elementary  Center,  Beaumont 
Elementary  Center,  and  the  Lincoln  Insti- 
tute Summer  Program.  He  also  served  as 
principal  of  Emerson.  Mitchell  and  Dewey 
Elementary  School. 

Davis  was  a  member  of  Kappa  Alpha  Psi 
Fraternity.  The  Nuclues  Club  and  The 
Royal  Vagabonds.  His  professional  affili- 
ations included  the  Administrators  Associa- 
tion of  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  Local  44. 
The  International  Reading  Association.  The 
National  Education  Association  and  The 
Missouri  State  Teachers  Association.  He  was 
also  an  active  member  of  St.  Philips  Lu- 
theran Church  where  he  served  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Chappie  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Agnes 
Williamson-Davis  who  is  also  an  educator  in 
the  St.  Louis  Public  School  System,  a  son. 
Charles  G.  Davis,  Jr.  who  is  a  student  at  the 
Southern  Illinois  University  School  of  Den- 
tistry at  Alton.  Illinois  and  a  daughter  Dr. 
Carole  Annette  Davis,  a  graduate  of  Me- 
harry  Dental  School  who  is  currently  com- 
pleting a  general  residency  at  the  Michael 
Reese  Hospital  Complex  in  Chicago.  Illinois. 
Funeral  services  were  held  Monday.  Janu- 
ary 9,  1984  at  7:00  p.m.  at  St.  Philips  Lu- 
theran Church  in  North  St.  Louis.  The  body 
was  interred  Tuesday  morning  at  Calvary 
Cemetary.  Services  were  provided  by  Cun- 
ningham and  Moore  Mortuary.  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Heart  Fund  Society  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  St.  Philips  Lutheran  Church  in 
the  name  of  Charles  G.  Davis,  Sr.» 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24.  1984 
•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  and  my  col- 
leagues an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
St.  Louis  American  on  Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 12.  1984.  concerning  the  death  of 
Mr.  Charles  G.  (Chappie)  Davis,  Sr., 


HEISMAN  TROPHY  WINNER 
MIKE  ROZIER  A  CAMDEN  HERO 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating Mike  Rozier.  a  fine  young  man 
from     my     district,     whose     football 
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achievements  have  earned  him  the 
most  prestigious  honor  in  college  foot- 
ball, the  Heisman  Trophy.  Born  and 
raised  in  Camden.  N.J.,  Mike  has 
achieved  resounding  successes  as  the 
senior  running  back  for  the  University 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Eight  Conference  record  with  his  total 
of  4.708  yards. 

As  a  result  of  his  accomplishments. 
Mike  has  earned  will-deserved  praise 
from  his  peers  and  his  coaches.  The 
Heisman  Trophy,  given  by  the  Down- 
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prior  to  the  decision  to  grant  relief. 
While  imports  of  stainless  sheet  and 
strip  from  the  European  Economic 
Community  declined  from  1982  levels, 
increases  from  Spain.  Korea,  and 
Japan  more  than  filled  the  void. 
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achievements  have  earned  him  the 
most  prestigious  honor  in  college  foot- 
ball, the  Heisman  Trophy.  Born  and 
raised  in  Camden.  N.J..  Mike  has 
achieved  resounding  successes  as  the 
senior  running  back  for  the  University 
of  Nebraska  Cornhuskers. 

Leading  the  Cornhuskers  to  unri- 
valed victory,  Mike  has  spent  the  last 
few  football  seasons  breaking  records 
and  making  history.  I  admire  his  per- 
serverance  and  talent,  and  wish  to 
commend  this  truly  phenomenal 
record  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. His  record  was  so  impressive 
that,  when  the  time  came  for  .sports- 
writers  and  sportscasters  from  across 
the  Nation  to  cast  their  ballots  for  the 
Heisman  Trophy  winner,  Mike  came 
out  of  the  balloting  with  1,801  votes— 
600  more  than  the  second  place 
winner. 

I  am  especially  proud  to  have  Mike 
Rozier  and  his  family  as  my  constitu- 
ents. The  son  of  Beatrice  and  Garrison 
Rozier  and  one  of  six  boys  in  the 
family.  Mike  credits  his  success  to  his 
solid  upbringing  and  the  principles  of 
hard  work  and  perseverance  instilled 
in  him  by  his  family. 

The  5  foot  11  inch,  210-pound  run- 
ning back  got  his  impressive  start  on 
the  football  fields  of  Camden  while 
playing  for  the  Woodrow  Wilson  High 
School  Tigers  and  the  Rosedale  Boys 
Club  football  team.  He  was  a  two-time 
all  South  Jersey  selection  at  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  was  awarded  the  Brooks- 
Irvine  Memorial  Football  Club  Back  of 
the  Year  Award  while  a  high  school 
senior.  This  season,  Mike  has  gained 
2,148  yards  and  29  touchdowns  for  the 
Cornhuskers,  creating  a  record  that 
has  made  him  the  second  running 
back  in  NCAA  history  to  gain  more 
than  2,000  yards  in  a  single  season. 
During  his  3  years  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska,    Mike   has   attained   a   Big 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Eight  Conference  record  with  his  total 
of  4,708  yards. 

As  a  result  of  his  accomplishments, 
Mike  has  earned  will-deserved  praise 
from  his  peers  and  his  coaches.  The 
Heisman  Trophy,  given  by  the  Down- 
town Athletic  Club  in  Manhattan, 
honors  the  most  outstanding  college 
football  player  in  America.  By  earning 
this  highly  prized  honor,  Mike  has 
demonstrated  the  high  standards  he 
set  for  himself  and  has  represented  his 
team  and  his  hometown  in  an  admira- 
ble way.  He  is  an  outstanding  role 
model  and  hero  not  only  for  all  foot- 
ball fans  but  also  for  the  youth  of 
Camden.  I  wish  Mike  every  success 
and  hope  that  he  will  continue  to  im- 
press and  inspire  us  all.* 


PLIGHT  OF  THE  SPECIALTY 
STEEL  INDUSTRY 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  the  2d  session  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress, I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  plight  of  a  high  technology 
industry;  the  specialty  steel  industry. 

Despite  the  import  relief  program 
announced  last  July  5,  and  the  subse- 
quent orderly  marketing  agreements 
reached  with  several  trading  partners, 
domestic  specialty  steel  producers  face 
continued  erosion  of  their  markets  by 
foreign  competition.  Statistics  for 
product  categories  that  received  tariff 
relief  best  exemplify  just  how  mean- 
ingful relief  has  been  for  the  first  3 
months. 

Total  imports  of  flat-rolled  products 
for  the  month  of  October  1983  exceed- 
ed those  from  all  months  except  for 
June  and  July,  the  period  immediately 
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prior  to  the  decision  to  grant  relief. 
While  imports  of  stainless  sheet  and 
strip  from  the  European  Economic 
Community  declined  from  1982  levels, 
increases  from  Spain.  Korea,  and 
Japan  more  than  filled  the  void. 

Imports  from  Spain  averaged  1.222 
tons  per  month  in  the  first  10  months 
of  1983  as  compared  to  697  tons  per 
month  in  1982.  Korean  imports  aver- 
aged 513  tons  per  month  versus  251  in 
1982,  and  last.  Japanese  imports  stood 
at  a  whopping  2,137  tons  per  month, 
compared  to  1,361  in  1982.  Although 
these  figures  for  1983  imports  repre- 
sent year-to-date  averages,  they  are 
very  telling.  They  indicate  that  tariffs 
have  not  done  the  job  they  were  in- 
tended to  accomplish. 

In  contrast,  product  lines  that  re- 
ceived quotas  have  seen  encouraging 
improvement.  Specialty  bar  shipments 
increased  from  7.800  tons  in  July  1983 
to  10.300  in  September.  Rods  have  also 
experienced  an  upswing;  September 
1983  shipments  totaled  3,157  tons  com- 
pared to  July's  total  of  2.239  tons. 

Quotas  have  been  effective  in  curb- 
ing rod  and  bar  imports,  but  they  have 
also  caused  foreign  producers  to  shift 
production  to  flat-rolled  product  lines. 
Witness  these  disturbing  facts  brought 
to  my  attention  by  an  industry  leader. 
Stainless  sheet  and  strip  products  rep- 
resented 50  percent  or  less  of  total  spe- 
cialty steel  imports  before  the  imposi- 
tion of  relief.  Statistics  from  Septem- 
ber and  October  1983  indicate  a  dra- 
matic change,  because  now  stainless 
sheet  and  strip  make  up  over  60  per- 
cent of  total  specialty  steel  imports. 

Clearly,  if  meaningful  relief  was  in- 
tended, quotas  on  all  product  lines 
would  have  been  most  effective  in 
curbing  imports.  Let  us  learn  from  the 
specialty  steel  case  that  if  we  want  to 
give  the  domestic  steel  industry  the 
opportunity  to  modernize,  we  must 
enact  quotas  across  the  board.* 
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The  House  met  at  3  p.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  pray.  O  God.  that  Your  benedic- 
tion will  be  with  all  who  labor  in  this 
place.  Give  to  Your  servants  all  those 
good  gifts  that  give  purpose  and  satis- 
faction to  life.  To  any  who  face  anxie- 
ty, give  strength;  to  any  worried  by 
the  uncertainties  of  the  future,  give 
confidence;  to  any  burdened  by  too 
many  tasks,  give  assurance;  to  any 
weighed  down  by  failures  of  the  past, 
grant  forgiveness. 

We  thank  You,  O  gracious  God.  that 
Your  love  is  greater  than  our  short- 
comings, and  that  Your  grace  is  suffi- 
cient for  each  new  day.  Amen. 


It  should  be  a  prime  function  of 
government  to  encourage  voter  partici- 
pation in  the  political  process.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  often  discourage  partici- 
pation with  complicated  voter  registra- 
tion procedures. 

Total  voter  registration  has  been  de- 
clining over  the  past  two  decades.  To 
reverse  this  trend  we  should  encour- 
age the  States  to  adopt  registration 
procedures  that  stimulate  participa- 
tion while  protecting  the  integrity  of 
the  process. 

Among  the  possibilities  that  should 
be  examined  are  post  card  registration 
and  universal  voter  enrollment  using 
drivers'  license  records. 

If  we  are  to  govern  by  the  will  of  the 
people,  we  must  encourage  the  adop- 
tion of  procedures  that  will  simplify 
the  expression  of  that  will. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  make  the  following  announce- 
ment before  he  announces  his  approv- 
al of  the  Journal. 

At  5  o'clock  tonight,  under  the 
powers  given  to  the  Speaker,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  House  will  go  into 
recess.  The  purpose  is  for  the  security 
of  the  President,  so  that  the  Chamber 
may  be  swept,  and  everybody  will  be 
out  of  the  Chamber  at  5  o'clock  this 
evening.  That  is  a  request  that  has 
come  from  the  security  people. 

The  two  Houses  go  into  joint  session 
at  about  8:30  p.m.  to  hear  the  message 
of  the  President  at  9  p.m.  If  the  House 
has  not  completed  the  bill  that  will  be 
under  consideration  on  Calendar 
Wednesday,  the  Members  should  be- 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  will  be 
brought  up  again  after  the  President's 
message. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION 

(Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
chief  cornerstones  of  a  true  democracy 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  express 
their  opinions  and  desires  at  the 
voting  booth. 


WITHDRAWAL        OF        MARINES 

FROM   LEBANON   SHOULD   NOT 

BE  DELAYED 

(Mr.  DONNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  should  receive  one  impor- 
tant message  when  he  comes  l)efore 
the  Congress  tonight:  Our  marines 
should  be  removed  from  Beirut  imme- 
diately. 

They  should  be  brought  home 
before  one  more  marine  is  killed, 
before  one  more  grieving  mother  has 
to  search  in  vain  for  the  reason  her 
young  son  is  dead. 

The  American  people  know  that  the 
marines  should  not  be  in  Beirut,  and 
the  Members  of  this  institution  know 
it. 

Whether  or  not  the  President  is  will- 
ing to  admit  it  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address,  the  marines  have  been 
asked  to  do  a  job  that  the  diplomats 
and  the  warring  factions  in  the  Middle 
East  cannot  or  will  not  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  duty  to  do 
what  is  right,  not  to  worry  about  ap- 
pearances. There  is  no  reason  to  hesi- 
tate and  there  is  no  reason  to  delay. 

Let  us  withdraw  from  Beirut.  Every 
day  we  delay,  the  lives  of  our  brave 
young  men  are  in  jeopardy. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification 
for  the  loss  of  one  additional  Ameri- 
can young  man. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  learned 
today  to  my  great  surprise  and  regret 
that  the  administration  has  publicly 
announced  its  opposition  to  any  dis- 
ability reform  legislation  this  year. 
Our  committee  worked  long  and  hard 
to  develop  a  responsible  disability 
reform  bill  that  was  approved  last  fall 
by  the  committee  as  part  of  H.R.  4170. 
We  worked  every  step  of  the  way  with 
the  Social  Security  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  get  what  seemed  to 
everyone  a  reasonable  compromise.  It 
was  cosponsored  by  Jim  Shannon, 
Beryl  Anthony,  and  other  members 
of  my  subcommittee,  and  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  full  committee.  It 
is  supported  by  every  disability  group 
in  the  country.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  group  in  America  that  opposes 
this  bill  except  the  administration. 

It  is  irresponsible  and  reprehensible 
for  the  administration  to  now  oppose 
legislation  that  they  helped  to  shape 
and  that  is  so  desperately  needed.  I 
must  say  that  I  am  personally  disap- 
pointed by  the  administration's  appar- 
ent unwillingness  to  help  us  correct 
the  harsh  administrative  procedures 
that  have  been  followed  for  the  past  2 
years,  and  have  resulted  in  so  much 
hardship  for  the  disabled. 
-The  disability  program  is  in  total 
chaos:  States  are  refusing  to  operate 
the  program  under  the  Federal  guide- 
lines, the  Federal  courts  are  establish- 
ing their  own  guidelines  because  SSA's 
rules  are  harsh  and  unfair,  and  benefi- 
ciaries are  in  a  state  of  cruel  uncer- 
tainty about  whether  their  benefits 
will  continue  or  not.  In  such  an  atmos- 
phere. Congress  must  act. 

We  must  reestablish  the  social  secu- 
rity disability  program  as  a  national. 
Federal  program,  and  to  do  that  we 
must  enact  the  disability  provisions  of 
H.R.  4170.  I  am  asking  our  committee 
chairman  to  proceed  in  full  force  to 
bring  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  DISABILITY 
REFORM 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


TYRANNY  IN  NEBRASKA 
(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for   1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  January  23 
marked  the  end  of  the  second  month 
that  six  fathers  have  spent  in  jail  in 
Cass  County,  Nebr.  What  was  their 
crime?  Invoking  the  fifth  amendment 
to  refuse  to  answer  questions  from  an 
arrogant  judge  concerning  the  where- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet  "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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abouts  of  their  wives.  Their  wives  and 
23  children— and  the  pastor  of  the 
Faith  Baptist  Church  of  Louisville. 
Nebr.— have  all  fled  the  State  to  avoid 
similar  treatment  at  the  hands  of  a 
petty  judicial  dictator. 

The  persecution  of  the  pastor  and 
members  of  the  Faith  Baptist  Church 
has  been  going  on  since  1977.  The 
church  has  been  chained  and  pad- 
locked by  the  local  sheriff  to  prevent 
its  use:  it  has  been  raided  during  wor- 
ship services;  the  pastor  has  been  ar- 
rested while  conducting  services  in  the 
church:  and  the  sheriff  has  monitored 
and  photographed  those  attending  the 
church. 

But  this  has  not  been  the  only 
church  attacked  by  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska. There  are  at  least  seven  others 
that  have  felt  the  wrath  of  the  local 
tyrants  and  whose  members  have 
either  been  fined,  jailed,  or  forced  to 
flee  the  State.  Most  of  these  people 
have  been  Baptists,  but  the  State  has 
attacked  the  Amish  as  well,  even  con- 
fiscating a  horse-drawn  buggy  to  pay  a 
$400  fine  levied  for  operating  a  school 
without  a  government  license. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  written  to  the 
men  still  in  prison  encouraging  them 
in  their  resolve  to  stand  for  education- 
al and  religious  freedom.  I  have  also 
written  to  the  President  and  the  At- 
torney General  asking  for  an  investi- 
gation under  section  241  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  which  makes  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  violate  the  civil 
rights  of  any  person.  Today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  cut  off  Federal 
funds  to  any  State  that  requires  li- 
censes for  private  schools  or  private 
school  teachers.  The  educational  tyr- 
anny in  Nebraska  must  end.  and  we 
here  in  Congress  must  stop  subsidizing 
it. 


D  1510 


SCHOOL  PRAYER 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
liberal  Democrats  who  are  seeking  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  discussing  the  peo- 
ples  agenda  on  the  House  floor  may 
want  to  be  prepared  right  now.  be- 
cause I  have  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest. 

REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  VOLUNTARY 
SCHOOL  PRAYER  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  open  rule  permitting  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution 
100,  the  voluntary  school  prayer  con- 
stitutional amendment,  be  called  up 
for  immediate  consideration  within 
the  next  10  legislative  days. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  read 
the  following  statement: 

As  indicated  on  page  476  of  the  House 
Rules  and  Manual,  the  Chair  has  estab- 
lished a  policy  of  conferring  recognition 
upon  Members  to  permit  consideration  of 
bills  and  resolutions  by  unanimous-consent 
only  when  assured  that  the  majority  and 
minority  floor  leadership  and  committee 
and  subcommittee  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  members  have  no  objection.  Con- 
sistent with  that  policy,  and  with  the 
Chair's  inherent  power  of  recognition  under 
clause  2.  rule  XIV.  the  Chair,  and  any  occu- 
pant of  the  Chair  appointed  as  Speaker  pro 
tempore  pursuant  to  clause  7.  rule  I.  will  de- 
cline recognition  for  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests for  consideration  of  bills  and  resolu- 
tions without  assurances  that  the  request 
has  been  cleared  by  that  leadership.  This 
denial  of  recognition  by  the  chair  will  not 
reflect,  necessarily,  any  personal  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Chair  to  orderly  consider- 
ation of  the  matter  in  question,  but  will  re- 
flect the  determination  up>on  the  part  of  the 
Chair  that  orderly  procedures  will  l>e  fol- 
lowed, that  is.  procedures  involving  consul- 
tation and  agreement  between  floor  and 
committee  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  WALKER.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
State  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  un- 
derstand now  that  the  unanimous-con- 
sent procedure  cannot  be  used  by 
anyone  to  bring  legislation  to  the  floor 
unless  that  has  been  specifically 
cleared  by  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  leadership;  is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  has  been  the 
custom  and  it  will  continue  to  be  the 
custom. 

Mr.  WALKER.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  we  had  a  situation  where  a 
resolution  with  regard  to  South  Africa 
was  brought  on  to  the  floor  under  a 
unanimous-consent  procedure  and  the 
Chair  did  not  rule  that  way  at  that 
time.  That  had  not  been  properly 
cleared.  This  is  a  technique  that  was 
used  by  the  majority  at  that  time. 

Do  I  understand  that  because  the 
minority  is  using  that  same  technique, 
that  that  will  not  now  be  permitted? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  does  not 
recall  the  incident. 

It  is  the  custom  and  it  has  been  the 
custom  while  this  gentleman  has  been 
the  Speaker  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  custom  that  we  adhere  to  fairness 
on  both  sides  and  that  both  sides  be 
knowledgeable  of  what  is  transpiring. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  a  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  further  inquiry. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  just  want  to  clarify 
then  that  the  entire  matter  then  of 


utilizing  unanimous-consent  requests 
for  any  kind  of  legislative  business, 
such  as  bringing  up  legislation,  will  be 
denied  to  all  parties. 

The  SPEAKER.  Unless  the  Chair 
has  assurances  that  proper  clearance 
has  taken  place. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Unless  proper  clear- 
ance has  taken  place. 

The  SPEAKER.  And  that  is  no 
change  in  policy. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  was,  in  fact,  born 
in  Pennsylvania,  so  I  have  that  con- 
nection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  aware 
of  that.  That  is  why  the  Chair  stated 
it  that  way. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  sorry. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  Speaker  is 
taking  me  back  to  my  birthplace. 

The  Speaker  mentioned  fairness  on 
both  sides  and  both  sides  be  knowl- 
edgeable. Some  on  our  side  were  sur- 
prised last  year  to  learn  late  in  the 
day,  and  I  believe  this  includes  virtual- 
ly all  our  leadership,  on  a  Monday, 
that  on  Tuesday  morning  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  on  equal  rights 
might  be  brought  up  under  suspen- 
sion. 

Could  the  Chair,  and  I  mean  this  not 
just  as  a  game,  I  know  this  is  hard  for 
someone  in  the  majority  to  believe, 
but  could  the  Chair  describe  how  fair- 
ness to  both  sides  and  how  both  sides 
might  be  knowledgeable  might  pro- 
ceed? Could  we  expect  say  96  hours  on 
constitutional  amendments,  or  what 
does  the  Chair  intend  by  fairness  on 
both  sides? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  intends 
to  go  through  the  legitimate  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman's  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  the  elected  leadership  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  So  in  the  future 
the  legitimate  leadership  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  might  legitimately  expect 
to  be  info'-med? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  considers 
the  legitimate  leadership  as  the  lead- 
ership that  was  elected,  not  caucuses 
within  the  party. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  the  Chair  would 
yield  for  one  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Certainly. 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  agree  with 
that  and  I  think  the  legitimate  leader- 
ship on  our  side  would  be  delighted  to 
be  informed  on  a  regular  basis  and  I 
think  the  Chair,  if  it  checks,  will  dis- 
cover that  on  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment ploy,  the  leadership  on  our  side 
was  not  informed  of  the  suspension 


effort  on  that  amendment  in  adequate 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Well,  there  is  no 
sense  in  the  Chair  getting  into  dialog, 
but  that  was  common  knowledge  for 
some  time,  not  only  to  the  gentleman's 
leadership,  but  to  all  the  Members  of 
the  House.  If  the  gentleman  wanted  to 
blind  his  eyes  to  it,  that  is  a  different 
thing. 


LINE-ITEM  VETO 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

<Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  greatly  concerned,  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  been  for  some 
time,  with  the  fact  that  this  body  does 
not  get  to  the  heart  and  guts  of  the 
issues  concerning  the  budget  and  the 
deficits.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
debate  and  finger  pointing  as  to  who  is 
at  fault,  this  side,  that  side,  the  Presi- 
dent. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  we 
face  is  the  fact  that  when  we  pass  a 
bill  out  of  this  House  and  the  Senate 
passes  one,  usually  the  bill  goes  to  the 
President's  desk  and  it  is  a  hob-gob  of 
any  number  of  items,  often  multibil- 
lion  dollar  items.  Included  in  that  is 
all  kinds  of  stuff  that  the  President 
has  no  practical  opportunity  to  veto. 
If  he  does  veto  the  whole  bill,  he  prob- 
ably shoots  down  something  that  is 
really  important. 

We  need  to  have  the  line  item  veto. 
We  need  to  have  that  out  for  a  floor 
vote  now;  the  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, House  Joint  Resolution  404. 

Until  the  Speaker  just  issued  his  gag 
order.  I  had  intended  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  bring  that  up.  I  am 
not  going  to  now,  because  that  is  not 
proper  under  his  ruling;  but  I  think  it 
is  very,  very  poor  policy,  on  the  part  of 
this  House  not  to  allow  us  to  ask  these 
unanimous-consent  requests,  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  pointing  out  the 
really  atrocious  problems  facing  this 
country  today  and  this  Congress  as  a 
body  and  to  try  to  get  the  really  criti- 
cal issues  before  us  instead  of  being 
bottled  up  in  committee  by  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership. 


First  of  all,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  House  for  the  action  that  we  took 
yesterday  to  hold  down  spending.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  times  in  the  relatively 
short  period  of  time  that  I  have  been 
here  where  I  have  seen  this  body  act 
that  responsibly. 

I  had  the  opportunity  in  my  first  set 
of  hearings  in  the  Budget  Committee 
to  hear  some  rather  interesting  facts. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  raise  is  that 
during  that  first  hearing  it  was  men- 
tioned that  if  we  continue  to  spend  the 
way  we  have  been  spending  for  the 
last  several  years,  that  we  would  see 
deficits  of  $184  billion,  consuming  94 
percent  of  the  net  private  savings  of 
this  country. 

So  1  think  it  is  a  reasonable  thing  to 
say  that  now  the  time  has  come  that 
we  must  talk  about  a  balanced  budget 
amendment;  but  again,  under  the  rules 
that  are  being  talked  about  today,  I  do 
not  have  the  right  any  longer  to  ask 
for  such  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 


THE  BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  MACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  an- 
ticipated coming  up  here  today  to  ask 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request,  not 
to  embarrass  the  leadership  on  either 
side,  but  to  express  a  feeling  that  I 
have  that  is  very  strong  and  I  have 
been  talking  about  for  some  time. 


THE  10  FEDERAL  REGIONAL 
CENTERS  SERVE  MILLIONS  OF 
AMERICANS 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation that  will  protect  and  maintain 
the  10  Federal  regional  centers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

My  colleagues  should  be  aware  that 
the  10  Federal  regional  centers  which 
serve  millions  of  Americans  by  bring- 
ing Government  closer  to  the  people 
could  be  threatened  with  closure  by  a 
report  issued  to  a  Cabinet  Council 
that  will  make  its  own  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  as  early  as  next 
month.  I  strongly  oppose  closing  down 
the  Federal  regional  centers  for  two 
reasons.  First,  they  serve  a  vital  role  in 
making  Government  more  efficient 
and  accessible  to  the  taxpayers. 
Second,  closing  regional  centers  would 
cause  extreme  economic  damage  to 
thousands  of  Federal  workers  and  to 
the  communities  in  which  they  live 
while  saving  little  money,  if  any,  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

My  hometown  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
is  1  of  the  10  Federal  regional  centers. 
By  employing  23.000  people,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  the  area's  largest 
employer.  These  people,  and  their  sal- 
aries, represent  a  significant  portion  of 
the  area's  economic  base.  Without 
them,  Kansas  City  and  the  surround- 
ing area  would  suffer  extreme  finan- 
cial hardship. 

The  Kansas  City  regional  office,  and 
nine  others  located  in  Boston,  New- 
York,  Philadelphia,  Denver,  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth,  Atlanta.  Chicago,  Seattle, 
and  San  Francisco  were  created  by  Ex- 
ecutive orders  in  1969  by  then-Presi- 


dent Nixon.  It  was  believed  then,  and 
it  holds  true  today,  that  American  citi- 
zens should  have  relatively  easy  access 
to  their  Government's  services.  Fur- 
thermore, the  regional  problems  of 
our  Nation  can  oftentimes  best  be 
served  by  decentralized  Government 
whose  officials  live  and  work  within 
those  regions. 

Now,  however,  there  are  reports  cir- 
culating that  some— and  possibly  all- 
regional  centers  could  be  closed  or 
consolidated  by  the  stroke  of  the 
President's  pen. 

Therefore,  my  legislation  would 
codify  the  1974  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Circular  which  established 
the  10  regional  centers.  It  would  make 
closure  or  consolidtion  of  any  regional 
center  contingent  on  congressional  ap- 
proval. I  am  sure  my  colleagues  share 
the  belief  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  remain  accessible  to  the 
people.  Therefore,  Congress  should  be 
able  to  debate  and  vote  on  any  propos- 
al that  would  restructure  or  eliminate 
the  Federal  regional  center  system. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  and  supporting  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 


D  1520 

HAIL  TO  THE  REDSKINS 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
we  in  this  country  are  quick  to  praise 
those  who  are  winners  and  quick  to 
forget  those  who  are  not  successful  in 
a  game  or  competitive  contest.  Those 
of  us  who  are  in  the  political  arena 
know  this  all  too  well,  and  those  who 
compete  in  the  world  of  professional 
sports  are  also  well  aware  of  this  un- 
fortunate syndrome. 

I  would  like  to  offer  today  at  least  46 
good  reasons  to  change  this  way  of 
thinking  before  it  becomes  embedded 
in  the  American  culture.  Those  46  rea- 
sons are  each  and  every  one  of  the  45 
Washington  Redskins  players,  as  well 
as  Head  Coach  Joe  Gibbs  and  his  fine 
coaching  staff. 

Despite  the  fact  they  scored  fewer 
points  than  the  Los  Angeles  Raiders  in 
this  year's  Super  Bowl,  these  Wash- 
ington Redskins  have  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  their  performance  in  the 
1983-84  season.  Once  again,  just  as 
last  season,  the  Redskins'  play  on  the 
football  field  brought  together  people 
of  all  fields.  In  a  community  where  di- 
vergent backgrounds  and  viewpoints 
are  the  norm,  we  could  once  again 
agree  that  the  Redskins  show  what 
being  a  real  "team  "  is  all  about.  In 
fact,  the  Redskins  played  so  well  so 
consistently  that  their  performance 
became  the  standard  by  which  all 
other  National  Football  League  teams 
came  to  be  judged. 
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As  the  Representative  for  Virginia's 
10th  Congressional  District,  where 
Redskins  Park  is  located  and  where  so 
many  Redskin  players  reside.  I  want  to 
express  my   thanks  and  appreciation 
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could  not  support.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  program  should  be 
held  in  limtx)  while  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  determining  what  should  or 
should  not  l)e  included  in  the  1984  Tax 
Reform  Act. 


effort  on  ERA  to  bring  It  up  under 
suspension. 
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I  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  bring 
that  legislation  to  the  floor  as  quickly 
as  possible.  I  hope  we  can  keep  a 
strong  bipartisan  commitment  to 
bringing  it  about,  and  I  hope  we  can 


nue  bonds  that  were  issued  in  1983  ac- 
counted for  43,000  jobs  and  $4.4  billion 
worth  of  economic  activity.  I  am  sure 
that  these  bonds  provide  similar  re- 
sults in  every  State. 
It  is  because  of  the  proven  effective- 


Ihe  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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As  the  Representative  for  Virginia's 
10th  Congressional  District,  where 
Redskins  Park  is  located  and  where  so 
many  Redskin  players  reside.  I  want  to 
express  my  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  the  effort  which  each  of  the  Red- 
skins and  their  coaches  put  forth 
during  the  season. 

On  this  day  when  many  thousamds 
of  Redskin  fans  have  gathered  in  this 
city  to  honor  their  returning  heroes,  I 
ask  my  colleagues,  no  matter  what 
team  they  may  cheer  for  during  the 
year,  to  join  me  in  praising  a  team 
that  lost  one  game  but  won  over  an 
entire  city.  Hail  to  the  Redskins. 


KHOMEINI  PERSECUTION  OP 
BAHAIS  CONTINUES 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  sadly  I 
must  report  to  the  House  that  the 
American  Bahai  community  has  re- 
ceived further  confirmed  reports  of 
continuing  acts  of  violence  aimed  at 
their  coreligionists  in  Iran. 

During  November  Bahman  Dehqani 
was  killed  by  a  mob  in  Muhammidiveh 
and  Iran  Pahimpur  was  slain  shortly 
after  the  delivery  of  her  child  and  the 
baby  taken  by  Moslem  fanatics.  In 
January.  Rahmatullah  Hakiman  died 
as  result  of  wounds  he  sustained  from 
acts  of  torture  by  his  prison  guards. 

Currently  550  Bahais,  many  of  them 
former  elected  members  of  Baha'i  or- 
ganizations which  disbanded  them- 
selves last  Septeml)er.  in  compliance 
with  a  government  edict,  are  languish- 
ing in  prison.  Thousands  of  other 
Bahais  are  subject  to  harassment  at 
their  jobs,  in  schools,  and  in  public 
places. 

It  is  a  gruesome  and  ironic  twist  of 
fate  that  the  Bahais— who  follow  a  re- 
ligion which  preaches  nonviolence  and 
the  unity  of  mankind— are  subject  to 
this  barbarism  of  the  Khomeini 
regime. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  raise 
their  voices  in  protest  and  to  add  their 
names  as  cosponsors  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  226,  which  condemns  the 
Khomeini  governments  persecution  of 
the  Bahais. 


could  not  support.  However.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  program  should  be 
held  in  limbo  while  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  determining  what  should  or 
should  not  be  included  in  the  1984  Tax 
Reform  Act. 

Mortgage  revenue  bonds  have  been 
proven  to  help  young  families  to  buy  a 
new  home,  provide  a  means  to  operate 
urban  revitalization  and  home  im- 
provement programs  and  give  States 
and  local  communities  flexibility  to 
meet  housing  needs  unique  to  each 
area.  In  the  State  of  Nevada,  terminat- 
ing the  mortgage  revenue  bond  pro- 
gram will  have  a  major  impact  on  Ne- 
vada's economy.  FYom  1976  to  1983, 
Nevada  was  successful  in  issuing  ap- 
proximately $312  million  in  low-inter- 
est, tax-exempt  bonds  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  low  interest  mortgage 
money  for  first-time,  low-income 
family  home  buyers.  This  money  re- 
sulted in  their  ability  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  6,000  single  family  homes. 
Without  the  mortgage  revenue  bond 
program,  many  of  these  families  would 
have  remained  in  Federal  housing 
projects  or.  even  worse,  become  home- 
less. 

Low-cost  financing  alternatives  in 
the  current  high  interest  rate  environ- 
ment are  necessary  to  insure  a  healthy 
housing  economy.  Only  by  passing  leg- 
islation to  extend  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  can  American  families  afford  to 
own  their  own  home.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  H.R.  1176  which  would  totally 
eliminate  the  sunset  provision  for 
mortgage  revenue  bonds.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  quickly  enact  this  legisla- 
tion, or  at  the  very  least,  past  legisla- 
tion which  will  extend  the  mortgage 
revenue  bond  program 


effort  on  ERA  to  bring  It  up  under 
suspension. 


REPRESENTATIVE  VUCANOVICH 
SUPPORTS  MORTGAGE  REVE 
NUE  BONDS 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  in  support  of  extending 
the  mortgage  revenue  t>ond  program 
which  terminated  on  December  31, 
1983.  This  vital  program  was  terminat- 
ed because  it  was  included  in  tax 
reform  legislation  that  many  of  us  just 


REAUTHORIZE  MORTGAGE 
REVENUE  BONDS 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  4619)  to 
allow  single  family  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  to  be  Issued  for  another  5  years. 
Since  the  authority  to  issue  these 
bonds  expired  on  December  31,  this 
legislation  Is  vital  to  the  home  builders 
and  potential  homeowners  of  our 
Nation,  particularly  those  of  low  and 
moderate  Income. 

In  1983,  these  tax-exempt  mortgage 
bonds  provided  some  $11  billion  in  low 
interest  financing  for  about  220,000 
new  and  existing  housing  units.  In  ad- 
dition to  financing  nearly  15  percent 
of  all  new  single  family  home  sales  In 
1983,  these  bonds  generated  about 
100,000  new  construction  jobs,  produc- 
ing about  $1.7  billion  in  wages,  and  ap- 
proximately $800  million  in  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxes. 

As  Federal  housing  assistance  con- 
tinues to  dwindle.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  faced  with  greater  re- 
sponsibility in  meeting  housing  needs. 
Mortgage  bonds  have  proven  highly 
successful  in  responding  to  that  chal- 
lenge and  are  one  of  the  only  home  fi- 
nancing tools  available  at  the  State 
and  local  level.  My  bill  would  assure 
that  this  success  story  can  continue 
for  at  least  the  next  5  years. 


PROCEDURAL  FAIRNESS 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
learned  yesterday  you  referred,  I  am 
sure  In  a  spirit  of  good  will,  toward  an- 
tagonism, crustiness,  and  ruthlessness 
on  the  part  of  some  Members.  Today 
you  referred  to  orderly  procedures  for 
considering  legislation  and  to  fairness 
on  both  sides  and  that  both  sides  be 
knowledgeable. 

I  know  it  is  hard  for  those  who  have 
been  in  the  leadership  and  in  the  ma- 
jority for  virtually  their  entire  career 
to  appreciate  it,  but  In  checking  a  few 
minutes  ago  I  discovered  that  our  side 
did  not  know  the  Friday  before  ERA 
was  being  brought  up  that  it  would  be 
brought  up  and  that  it  learned  only  by 
dialog  on  the  floor  late  on  Monday. 

Let  me  suggest  that  if  we  wish  to 
stop  the  kind  of  procedural  bickering 
that  has  begun,  it  will  require  some 
joint  work  by  leadership  on  both  sides 
and  not  the  continuing  of  maneuver- 
ing through  such  steps  as  the  recent 


A  NEED  FOR  DISABILITY 
REFORM  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  SHANNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
also  shocked,  as  was  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  to  learn  that  the  adminis- 
tration today  has  announced  that  it 
does  not  intend  to  support  any  disabil- 
ity reform  legislation  this  year. 

I  think  that  there  Is  no  more  press- 
ing concern  for  millions  of  Americans 
and  returning  some  semblance  of  hu- 
manity and  decency  to  our  disability 
program.  All  of  us  in  this  body  have 
heard  from  our  constituents  as  to  the 
terrible  cases  of  injustice  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
ported out  a  substantial  piece  of  legis- 
lation on  a  bipartisan  basis  to  reform 
that  program.  If  we  fail  to  act  now,  de- 
spite what  the  administration  has  said, 
we  will  be  doing  an  injustice  not  only 
to  our  constitutents,  but  to  a  program 
that  millions  of  Americans  have  come 
to  rely  on. 


I  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  bring 
that  legislation  to  the  floor  as  quickly 
as  possible.  I  hope  we  can  keep  a 
strong  bipartisan  commitment  to 
bringing  it  about,  and  I  hope  we  can 
get  the  other  body  to  act  in  its  turn. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION REGARDING  THE  INTER- 
CEPTION OF  TELEPHONE  CON- 
VERSATIONS 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  1  am  joined  by  my  col- 
leagues Howard  Berman  and  Larry 
Smith  in  introducing  legislation  which 
would  make  the  tape  recording  of  con- 
versations without  the  consent  of  all 
parties  a  Federal  crime. 

Current  Federal  law  regards  the  un- 
authorized interception  of  wire  or  oral 
conversations  as  a  felony  in  most 
cases,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $10,000 
and/or  5  years  in  prison.  However,  an 
exception  to  that  law  states  that  it  is 
not  considered  a  felony  if  one  party  to 
the  conversation  Is  aware  that  it  Is 
being  taped. 

The  bill  we  are  Introducing  would 
strike  the  one-party-consent  language 
from  current  law.  The  elimination  of 
this  provision  would  mean  that  all  par- 
ties to  a  conversation  being  taped 
must  have  knowledge  that  their  dis- 
cussion is  being  recorded,  or  face  possi- 
ble criminal  prosecution.  Exceptions 
for  law  enforcement  officials,  however, 
would  remain  in  effect. 

Although  this  legislation  was  initial- 
ly prompted  as  a  result  of  the  actions 
of  Charles  Wick,  who  secretly  tape  re- 
corded over  100  telephone  conversa- 
tions, its  results  will  go  a  long  way  In 
protecting  against  similar  abuses  of 
the  public  trust  in  the  future. 

We  encourage  our  colleauges  to  join 
us  in  this  effort. 


nue  bonds  that  were  Issued  in  1983  ac- 
counted for  43,000  jobs  and  $4.4  billion 
worth  of  economic  activity.  I  am  sure 
that  these  bonds  provide  similar  re- 
sults In  every  State. 

It  is  because  of  the  proven  effective- 
ness of  this  program  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  extend  the 
mortgage  revenue  bond  program  until 
December  31.  1988. 

Without  an  extension  of  this  pro- 
gram thousands  of  potential  home 
buyers  will  be  priced  out  of  the  hous- 
ing market.  Scores  of  jobs  in  construc- 
tion and  related  industries  will  be  lost. 
The  total  economic  effects  of  the  loss 
of  this  program  would  be  enormous. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  ef- 
forts to  reauthorize  this  important 
program  as  soon  as  possible. 


HELP  SAVE  TAX-EXEMPT 
MORTGAGE  REVENUE  BONDS 

(Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Federal  Government's 
tax-exempt  mortgage  revenue  bond 
program  was  allowed  to  expire  on  De- 
cember 31.  1983. 

This  program  has  successfully  assist- 
ed thousands  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  in  the  purchase  of 
their  first  home.  The  mortgage  reve- 
nue bond  program  also  works  to  stimu- 
late the  homebuilding  industry  and  to 
provide  jobs  for  thousands  of  con- 
struction workers. 

In  my  home  State  of  California,  the 
$1.45  billion  worth  of  mortgage  reve- 


the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


IN  BEHALF  OF  WEATHERIZA- 
TION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
(Mrs.  BYRON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  voice  my 
strong  support  for  H.R.  2615.  the 
Weatherlzation  and  Employment  Act. 
which  passed  the  House  yesterday. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  have 
recently  finished  visiting  various 
towns  and  communities  in  the  District. 
One  Federal  program  which  received 
widespread  support  was  the  low- 
income  weatherlzation  program.  Gar- 
rett and  Allegany  County,  which  are 
on  the  western  end  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict have  significant  pockets  of  citi- 
zens living  in  inadequately  heated 
housing.  Winters  such  as  the  one  we 
are  now  experiencing  can  be  fatal  to 
many  of  these  people  due  to  the  lack 
of  heat.  However,  thanks  to  the  low 
income  weatherlzation  program,  we 
have  made  modest  gains  in  protecting 
those  on  low  and  fixed  incomes  from 
the  extremes  of  the  weather.  I  know- 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  may  be 
disappointed  that  a  higher  funding 
level  was  not  approved.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  funding  level  incorporat- 
ed into  the  bill  which  passed  still  rep- 
resents a  continued  commitment  to 
weatherizing  our  Nations  poorly  Insu- 
lated housing  stock. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
203.  TO  ESTABLISH  STATE 
COMMISSIONS  ON  TEACHER 
EXCELLENCE 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  98-591)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  399)  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.J.  Res. 
203)  to  establish  State  commissions  on 
teacher  excellence,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


ELECTION  OF  CHAIRMAN  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  396)  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  396 
Resolved.  That  Dante  B.  Fascell.  Florida, 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  chairman  of 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  2465,  EARTHQUAKE 
HAZARDS  REDUCTION  ACT  OF 
1977  AND  FEDERAL  FIRE  PRE- 
VENTION AND  CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1974  AUTHORIZATIONS,  1984 
AND  1985 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  98-590)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  398)  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2465)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction 
Act  of  1977  and  the  Federal  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1974  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1985, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed.  - 


REPORT    ON    RESOLUTION    PRO- 
VIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF    H.R.    2878.    LIBRARY    SERV- 
ICES AND  CONSTRUCTION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 
Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  98-589)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  397)  providing  for 
the   consideration    of    the    bill    (H.R. 
2878)   to   amend   and   extend   the   Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act. 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  of 
Calendar  Wednesday.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  committees. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIVITY 
ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  (when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  was  called).  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
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who  utilize  intercropping  systems  to 
establish  a  vegetative  cover  that  im- 
proves nitrogen  fixation,  rebuilds  the 
soil,  and  reduces  soil  erosion.  Inter- 
cropping is  the  practice  of  planting 
legumes,  grasses,  or  other  soil  conserv- 


able  technique  of  what  we  speak  of 
here  will  need  to  be  utilized. 

So,  when  we  might  impact  on  the 
survival  of  millions  of  people,  $10  mil- 
lion, Mr.  Chairman,  is  such  an  infini- 
tesimal sum  that  I  am  almost  ashamed 
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tural  Research  Service  has  described 
"organic  systems  "  in  its  6-year  plan  as 
"agricultural  systems  that  avoid  or 
minimize  the  use  of  nonrenewable  re- 
sources, conserve  soil  and  water  re- 
sources, maintain  or  increase  soil  pro- 


cover  that  improves  nitrogen  fixation 
and  controls  soil  erosion.  Intercrop- 
ping is  the  practice  of  planting  leg- 
umes, grasses,  or  other  soil  conserving 
crops  between  rows  of  crops  such  as 
corn,  wheat,  or  soybeans. 
Wnailv    thp  hill  directs  the  Deoart- 


But  I  do  fear  for  our  food  produc- 
tion in  the  years  and  decades  ahead  as 
soil  continues  to  erode,  as  water  sup- 
plies and  ground  water  diminish.  And 
I  believe  that  now  is  the  time— not 
later,  not  5  or  10  or  20  years  from  now 
when  the  exieencles  mav  appear  more 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIVITY 
ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  (when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  was  called).  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  I  call  up  the  bill 
(H.R.  2714)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  take  certain  actions  to 
improve  the  productivity  of  American 
farmers,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  be  limited  to  not  more  than  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Mexico  (Mr.  Skeen)  and  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  bill  is  on  the 
Union  Calendar,  and  under  the  rule, 
the  House  automatically  resolves  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  2714)  with  Mr.  Pickle  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Skeen)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza). 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
for  consideration  of  the  Members  H.R. 
2714,  the  Agricultural  Productivity 
Act.  of  which  Mr.  Weaver,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oregon,  is  the 
prime  sponsor.  He  was  joined  by  some 
60-odd  Members,  colleagues  of  the 
House,  in  presenting  this  legislation. 

It  was  approved  overwhelmingly  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  we 
bring  it  up  under  this  procedure  now 
of  Calendar  Wednesday. 

The  Agricultural  Productivity  Act  of 
1983  (H.R.  2714)  provides  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a 
research  program  to  investigate  farm- 
ing systems  designed  to  help  farmers 
reduce  production  costs,  conserve 
water  and  energy,  and  control  erosion, 
by  making  use  of  modern  organic-type 
agricultural  technologies,  and  to  con- 
duct an  extension  program  to  promote 
the  understanding  of  such  farming 
systems. 

In  addition,  it  authorizes  financial 
assistance  under  the  ongoing  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  to  farmers 


who  utilize  intercropping  systems  to 
establish  a  vegetative  cover  that  im- 
proves nitrogen  fixation,  rebuilds  the 
soil,  and  reduces  soil  erosion.  Inter- 
cropping is  the  practice  of  planting 
legumes,  grasses,  or  other  soil  conserv- 
ing crops  between  rows  of  crops  such 
as  corn,  wheat,  or  soybeans. 

Although  American  farmers  are  the 
most  productive  in  the  world,  our  agri- 
cultural system  faces  an  uncertain 
future.  Tried  and  true  farm  programs 
are  in  disarray,  production  costs  are 
rising  sharply,  soil  erosion  is  increas- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate,  and  farm 
income  continues  to  decline  precipi- 
tously. 

This  is  clearly  a  time  of  stress  for 
American  farmers  and  their  land. 

Many  farmers  are  looking  to  the  De- 
partment for  technical  advice  about 
farming  systems  that  will  help  them 
cut  production  costs,  conserie  water 
and  energy,  and  control  soil  erosion. 

The  USDA  recognizes  its  crucial  role 
in  providing  farmers  with  this  infor- 
mation, and  the  Agricultural  Produc- 
tivity Act  will  assist  them  in  meeting 
this  objective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is 
aimed,  one,  to  coordinate  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  hope- 
fully within  the  United  States,  the  ex- 
pertise of  farmers,  institutions,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  hope- 
fully other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  might  impact  on  the 
modern  organic-type  agricultural  tech- 
nologies. And  it  is  designed  also  to  con- 
duct an  extension  program  to  promote 
the  understanding  of  such  farming 
systems. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  mention  that 
this  is  but  a  very  small  first  step  to 
bring  coordination  to  an  area  that 
hopefully  can  be  the  salvation  of 
American  and  world  agriculture  in  the 
years  to  come. 

You  will  not  have  a  more  important 
bill  this  year  on  agriculture  than  this 
bill.  I  would  like  to  explain  very  brief- 
ly why. 

The  world  finds  itself  in  a  very  deli- 
cate and  sad  situation  in  that  in  a  few- 
years  the  population  of  the  world  will 
be  such  that  even  with  advanced  tech- 
nologies and  great  productivity  in 
areas  such  as  ours,  because  of  de- 
mands on  infrastructure,  transporta- 
tion, refrigeration,  water,  housing,  et 
cetera,  and  lack  of  income  in  the  other 
countries,  there  is  not  going  to  be 
enough  food  to  feed  the  people  of  the 

world, 
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They  then  will  have  to  resort  to  the 
most  available  use  of  agriculture.  And 
there  the  high  technology,  the  huge 
machinery,  that  which  makes  us  the 
most  productive  nation  in  the  world  is 
going  to  be  for  naught,  because  this  is 
going  to  have  to  be  done  by  poor  na- 
tions, in  poor  areas,  where  every  avail- 


able technique  of  what  we  speak  of 
here  will  need  to  be  utilized. 

So.  when  we  might  impact  on  the 
survival  of  millions  of  people.  $10  mil- 
lion. Mr.  Chairman,  is  such  an  infini- 
tesimal sum  that  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  say  that  we  are  asking  for  such  a 
small  amount  for  coordination  of  pro- 
grams that  may  well  be  the  survival  of 
millions  and  millions  of  people  in  the 
undeveloped  and  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world.  And  this  is  but 
a  very  small  first  step  in  a  sincere 
effort  to  coordinate  all  related  activi- 
ties within  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, our  institutions,  the  private 
sector  and  with  the  private  farms, 
toward  the  realization  of  such  goal. 

We  have  seen  what  can  happen 
when  we  are  short  of  energy,  when  we 
are  short  of  fossil  fuels.  That  you  have 
to  rely  on  tried  and  natural  techniques 
of  the  original  farmers,  but  which 
have  been  abandoned  and  lost  because 
of  our  great  technological  advances. 

Since  the  1973  oil  embargo,  farmers 
production  costs  have  spiraled  steadily 
upward.  By  1982.  farm  expenses  ex- 
ceeded farm  receipts— by  $400  mil- 
lion—for the  first  time  in  history.  Gov- 
ernment projections  provide  little 
hope  for  improvement  in  the  near 
future.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  in  a  recent  report  enti- 
tled 'Inputs  Outlook  and  Situation  II" 
that  farmers  will  spend  an  unprece- 
dented $40  billion  for  pesticides,  fertil- 
izer, energy  and  farm  machinery  in 
1984.  Further,  a  1983  report  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  predicts 
that  rising  natural  gas  prices  could 
double  the  cost  of  nitrogenous  fertiliz- 
er by  1985. 

While  production  costs  have 
climbed,  water  supplies  for  irrigation 
have  dwindled.  Not  only  has  demand 
from  nonagricultural  users  increased, 
but  in  some  regions  of  the  country,  as 
much  as  40  percent  of  water  used  in  ir- 
rigation systems  is  wasted. 

At  the  same  time,  topsoil  erosion  has 
reached  levels  unseen  since  the  Dust 
Bowl  era  of  the  1930's.  Department  of 
Agriculture  experts  believe  that  the 
maximum  soil  loss  that  can  be  tolerat- 
ed, while  still  maintaining  long-term 
productivity,  is  5  tons  per  acre  per 
year.  Yet,  the  current  average  erosion 
level  on  our  415  million  acres  of  crop- 
land is  almost  7  tons  per  acre  per  year. 
In  the  past.  Congress  and  experts  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
recommended  new  research  initiatives 
which  would  examine  farming  systems 
that  would  begin  to  address  these 
problems. 

These  systems,  which  the  Depart- 
ment generally  refers  to  as  organic 
farming,"  are  not  limited  to  certain 
types  of  farm  practices  or  procedures. 
Rather,  they  constitute  a  combination 
of  innovative  farming  practices  that 
can  be  varied  to  fit  a  particular  farm- 
ers  needs  and  objectives.  The  Agricul- 


tural Research  Service  has  described 
■organic  systems"  in  its  6-year  plan  as 
■agricultural  systems  that  avoid  or 
minimize  the  use  of  nonrenewable  re- 
sources, conserve  soil  and  water  re- 
sources, maintain  or  increase  soil  pro- 
ductivity, and  produce  high  quality 
products." 

In  the  1977  farm  bill.  Congress  di- 
rected the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  investigate  and  analyze  the 
feasibility  and  practicability  of  using 
organic  wastes  such  as  manures,  crop 
residues,  and  sewage  sludge  to  improve 
soil  fertility  on  American  farms. 

Three  years  later,  the  Department 
released  a  "Report  and  Recommenda- 
tions on  Organic  Farming."  which  ex- 
amined a  variety  of  new  methods  of 
fertilization,  soil  conservation,  and  en- 
hanced crop  production.  The  report 
concluded  that  even  a  partial  shift 
away  from  energy  intensive  farming 
practices  would  significantly  help 
farmers  improve  their  operations. 
Most  importantly,  the  report  suggests 
that  these  methods  are  cost-effective. 

What  we  are  saying  here  today  is 
that  we  need  to  put  in  place  next  to 
and  side  by  side  our  great  technologi- 
cal capability,  that  which  can  be  uti- 
lized by  other  countries,  underdevel- 
oped countries,  by  the  poor  countries, 
and  by  many  in  our  own  country  that 
well  may  have  need  because  of  lack  of 
water,  or  lack  of  energy,  or  lack  of  re- 
sources. Finally  and  hopefully,  it  could 
well  lead  toward  reducing  costs  of  pro- 
grams and  a  lowering  of  budget  de- 
mands. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  implore  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  careful  look  at  this 
bill  because  this  well  may  be  the  most 
important  piece  of  legislation  that  we 
considered  this  year.  We  are  talking 
about  feeding  people.  We  are  talking 
about  starvation  that  is  present  now. 
And.  we  are  talking  about  a  population 
in  the  world  that  will  not  be  managea- 
ble. The  existence  of  hunger  in  our 
Nation  and  in  the  world,  the  lack  of 
food  for  man  and  his  family,  is  a  bar- 
rier, an  impediment,  an  obstacle  to 
peace  and  order  in  the  world. 

The  Agricultural  Productivity  Act  of 
1983  would  remedy  this  problem.  It 
would  establish  12  on-farm  pilot  re- 
search projects  to  collect  and  analyze 
data  about  the  effects  of  a  transition 
from  energy  intensive  farming  prac- 
tices to  organic-type  farming  systems 
which  reduce  production  costs,  con- 
serve water  and  energy,  and  control 
erosion.  Each  project  would  span  a  5- 
year  period. 

Twelve  additional  studies  would  ana- 
lyze similar  data  on  farms  which  had 
been  using  the  low-energy  systems  for 
at  least  5  years  in  order  to  examine 
the  efficiency  of  their  operations. 

The  bill  also  provides  authority  for 
cost-sharing  assistance  under  the  regu- 
lar agricultural  conservation  program 
to  help  farmers  who  utilize  intercrop- 
ping systems  to  establish  a  vegetative 


cover  that  improves  nitrogen  fixation 
and  controls  soil  erosion.  Intercrop- 
ping is  the  practice  of  planting  leg- 
umes, grasses,  or  other  soil  conserving 
crops  between  rows  of  crops  such  as 
corn,  wheat,  or  soybeans. 

Finally,  the  bill  directs  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  inventory  and 
assess  existing  research  and  extension 
materials,  and  to  recommend  new  re- 
search that  will  help  farmers  achieve  a 
better  understanding  of  innovative 
farming  practices.  The  Department  al- 
ready has  initiated  a  minimal  effort 
along  these  lines,  but  it  has  been 
funded  only  at  a  small  fraction  of 
what  such  a  study  would  cost.  Our  bill 
would  help  guarantee  that  the  Depart- 
ment's survey  is  adequately  funded 
and  properly  conducted. 

H.R.  2714  would  authorize  the  De- 
partment to  spend  up  to  $10.5  million 
over  5  years  to  implement  these  pro- 
grams. While  the  costs  of  this  bill  are 
minimal,  the  benefits  to  American  and 
world  agriculture  would  be  substan- 
tial. We  believe  that  the  Agricultural 
Productivity  Act  will  help  guarantee 
that  our  farmers  continue  to  have  the 
land,  water,  energy,  and  technology 
they  need  to  maintain  their  preemi- 
nent role  in  food  and  fiber  production, 
and  to  share  their  expertise  with  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Weaver),  the  principal  author  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  I  have  felt  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  is  one  of  the  great  leaders  of 
this  House  of  Representatives  and 
after  hearing  that  statement  just  now. 
I.  am  in  awe  of  the  sensitivities,  as  well 
as  the  leadership,  this  fine  man  has.  I 
commend  that  excellent  statement. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  face  se- 
rious times  in  the  years  and  decades  to 
come  in  feeding  a  world  where  the 
population  has  quadrupled  at  a  time 
when  what  has  helped  us  to  increase 
our  food  production,  basically  the  oil 
and  the  derivatives  of  chemicals  and 
mechanics  that  have  come  with  this 
great  oil  are  going  to  be  diminishing. 
We  could  do  no  greater  thing  than  to 
help  the  peoples  of  this  world  feed 
themselves.  Not  us  feed  them,  but 
help  them  feed  themselves.  That  is 
the  only  way,  as  the  chairman  said, 
that  we  can  avoid  starvation  and 
famine  thM  surely  will  come  as  the 
world's  population  begins  to  exceed  its 
ability  to  produce  food. 

We  have  developed  in  this  country 
the  greatest  agriculture  ever  known  in 
history.  It  has  produced  a  bounty  that 
has  blessed  this  country  to  the  great- 
est degree. 

One  of  the  primary  realizations  and 
causes  of  this  has  been  the  new  tech- 
nologies, the  modern  technologies, 
that  have  been  developed  through  oil 
and  chemicals. 


But  I  do  fear  for  our  food  produc- 
tion in  the  years  and  decades  ahead  as 
soil  continues  to  erode,  as  water  sup- 
plies and  ground  water  diminish.  And 
I  believe  that  now  is  the  time— not 
later,  not  5  or  10  or  20  years  from  now 
when  the  exigencies  may  appear  more 
dire— to  begin  showing  our  great  farm 
community,  that  has  done  such  won- 
derous  things  in  production  for  our 
country,   showing   them   where   they 
can  be  profitable  today  in  developing 
just  part  of  the  techniques  that  would 
be  less  energy  intensive  and  use  more 
natural  needs.  Now  we  do  not  want  to 
change     agriculture     overnight.     We 
should   not  want  to  do  that  and   it 
could  not  be  done  anyway.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  start  simply  develop- 
ing  those    techniques,    natural    tech- 
niques, that  might  be  used  today  in  in- 
terpolating within  the  existing  agricul- 
tural system. 

And  as  the  chairman  said,  this  bill  is 
the  barest  beginning  of  ways  to  enable 
profitable  transition. 

H.R.  2714.  the  Agricultural  Produc- 
tivity Act  of  1983  is  a  simple,  straight- 
forward bill  that  implements  a  re- 
search and  extension  program  which 
the  Congress,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  own  experts  and  advis- 
ers, have  been  recommending  for  the 
past  4  years. 

It  would  establish  12  onfarm  pilot 
research  projects  to  collect  and  ana- 
lyze data  about  the  effects  of  a  transi- 
tion from  energy-intensive  farming 
practices  to  systems  which,  within  the 
context  of  modern  agricultural  tech- 
nologies, reduce  production  costs,  con- 
serve water  and  energy,  and  control 
erosion.  Each  project  would  span  a  5- 
year  period. 

Twelve  additional  studies  would  ana- 
lyze similar  data  on  farms  which  had 
already  gone  through  the  transition 
period,  in  order  to  examine  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  operations. 

It  is  important  to  note.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  these  research  projects  do 
not  single  out  one  particular  type  of 
farming  for  study.  Rather,  they  are 
designed  to  examine  a  broad  range  of 
innovative  technologies  which  will 
benefit  all  farmers. 

H.R.  2714  also  provides  authority  for 
cost-sharing  assistance  under  the  regu- 
lar agricultural  conservation  program 
to  farmers  who  utilize  intercroping 
systems  to  establish  a  vegetative  cover 
that  improves  nitrogen  fixation,  re- 
builds the  soil,  and  controls  erosion. 
Intercroping  is  the  practice  of  plant- 
ing legumes,  grasses,  or  other  soil-con- 
serving crops  between  rows  of  crops 
such  as  corn,  wheat,  or  soybeans. 

Finally,  the  bill  directs  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  inventory  and 
assess  existing  research  and  extension 
materials,  and  to  recommend  new  re- 
search, that  will  help  farmers  achieve 
a  better  understanding  of  innovative 
farming  practices. 
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H.R.  2714  authorizes  the  USDA  to 
spend  up  to  $10.5  million  to  implement 
these  programs,  based  on  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2.1  million  per  year  for  5 
years.  This  total  represents  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  current 
Agricultural  Research  Service  appro- 
priation, and  will  not  divert  any  funds 
from  existing  USDA  research  initia- 
tives. 

Without  doubt,  agricultural  research 
is  the  cornerstone  of  American  farm 
productivity.  We  have  made  tremen- 
dous progress  in  the  past  30  years  in 
our  ability  to  produce  food  and  fiber. 
Before  the  'Green  Revolution"  Swept 
across  Americas  farmlands,  our  farm- 
ers produced  enough  food,  on  the  av- 
erage, for  16  people.  Today,  they  can 
feed  68. 

This  increase  is  due.  in  large  part,  to 
rapid  technological  advances  in  ma- 
chinery, plant  germ  plasm,  and  fertil- 
izers. The  USDA's  publicly  funded  re- 
search programs  fostered  many  of 
these  productivity  improvements,  and 
they  clearly  have  an  important  role  to 
play  in  helping  our  farmers  in  the 
future. 

But  the  technological  advances  of 
the  past  quarter  century,  beneficial 
though  they  are.  have  brought  with 
them  their  own  problems.  They  have 
ushered  in  a  new  ERA— an  ERA  of  in- 
dustrial farming  in  which  short-term 
yields  often  take  precedence  over  long- 
term  sustainability. 

We  now  live  in  an  era  of  limits— lim- 
ited soil,  limited  water,  and  limited 
energy.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to 
devote  some  of  our  agricultural  re- 
search budget  to  the  examination  and 
development  of  farming  systems 
which,  within  the  context  of  modern 
agricultural  technologies,  will  insure 
the  long-term  sustainability  of  our 
food  and  fiber  production  system. 

Since  the  1973  oil  embargo,  farmers" 
production  costs  have  spiraled  steadily 
upward.  By  1982,  farm  expenses  ex- 
ceeded farm  receipts— by  $400  mil- 
lion—for the  first  time  in  history.  Gov- 
ernment projections  provide  little 
hope  for  improvement  in  the  near 
future:  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  in  a  recent  report  enti- 
tled Inputs  Outlook  and  Situation  11" 
that  farmers  will  spend  an  unprece- 
dented $40  billion  for  pesticides,  fertil- 
izer, energy,  and  farm  machinery  in 
1984.  Further,  a  1983  report  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  predicts 
that  rising  natural  gas  prices  could 
double  the  cost  of  nitrogenous  fertiliz- 
er by  1985. 

While  production  costs  have 
climbed,  water  supplies  for  irrigation 
have  dwindled.  Not  only  has  demand 
from  nonagricultural  users  increased, 
but  in  some  regions  of  the  country,  as 
much  as  40  percent  of  the  water  used 
in  irrigation  systems  is  wasted. 

At  the  same  time,  topsoil  erosion  has 
reached  levels  unseen  since  the  dust 
bowl  era  of  the  1930°s.  Department  of 


Agriculture  experts  believe  that  the 
maximum  soil  loss  that  can  be  tolerat- 
ed while  still  maintaining  long-term 
productivity  is  5  tons  per  acre  per 
year.  Yet  the  current  average  erosion 
level  on  our  415  million  acres  of  crop- 
land is  almost  7  tons  per  acre  per  year; 
and  more  than  25  percent  of  all  U.S. 
cropland  exceeds  the  5  ton  per  acre 
tolerance  limit. 

For  the  past  4  years.  Congress  and 
experts  at  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  recommended  new  research 
initiatives  which  would  examine  farm- 
ing systems  that  would  begin  to  ad- 
dress these  problems. 

In  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1977.  Congress  directed  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  investigate 
and  analyze  the  feasibility  and  practi- 
cability of  using  organic  wastes  such 
as  manures,  crop  residues,  and  sewage 
sludge  to  improve  soil  fertility  on 
American  farms. 

Three  years  later,  the  Department 
released  a  "Report  and  Recommenda- 
tions on  Organic  Farming,"  a  study 
outlining  significant  concerns  about 
the  state  of  the  U.S.  agricultural  pro- 
duction system.  According  to  this 
report,  major  problems  confronting 
farmers  and  our  agricultural  system 
include:  First,  increasing  costs  and  un- 
certain availability  of  energy  and 
chemical  fertilizers;  second,  excessive 
soil  erosion,  loss  of  soil  and  organic 
matter,  and  resultant  decline  in  soil 
production  and  tilth;  third,  degrada- 
tion of  the  environment,  including 
hazards  to  human  and  animal  health 
from  heavy  pesticide  use;  and  fourth, 
the  demise  of  the  family  farm  and  lo- 
calized marketing  systems. 

The  report  concluded  that  even  a 
partial  shift  away  from  energy-inten- 
sive farming  practices  would  signfi- 
cantly  help  farmers  improve  their  op- 
erations. It  went  on  to  recommend  a 
series  of  organizational  changes  and 
extension  efforts  to  counteract  the 
impact  of  the  problems  it  had  identi- 
fied. It  also  recommended  new  re- 
search initiatives,  including  case  study 
analyses,  using  a  systems  approach,  to 
examine  the  complex  chemical  and  mi- 
crobiological changes  that  take  place 
during  a  transition  from  so-called  con- 
ventional to  organic  systems. 

In  the  wake  of  this  report,  many 
questions  were  raised  about  wht 
USDA  meant  by  "organic  farming  sys- 
tems." Did  it  require  the  complete 
elimination  of  all  synthetic  fertilizers 
and  pesticides  from  American  farms? 
Would  it  mean  a  return  to  the  "horse- 
and-buggy  days"  of  farming.  The 
answer  is,  of  course,  "No." 

Like  a  musical  score  or  a  work  of  art, 
organic  farming  typically  means  dif- 
ferent things  to  different  people. 
When  the  USDA  uses  it,  however,  it 
means  productive  agricultural  systems 
that  avoid  or  minimize  the  use  of  non- 
renewable resources,  conserve  soil  and 
water  resources,  maintain  or  increase 


soil  productivity,  and  produce  high 
quality  products.  Finding  the  right 
combination  of  farming  practices  to 
achieve  these  objectives  is  not  unlike 
the  skillful,  dedicated  effort  required 
to  create  a  priceless  painting  or  a 
superb  symphony. 

The  urgent  need  to  embark  on  a  re- 
search program  designed  to  find  those 
combinations  was  expressly  recognized 
when,  in  October  1980,  3  months  after 
the  organic  farming  report  was  re- 
leased, the  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search and  Extension  Users  Advisory 
Board  recommended  that  USDA  sig- 
nificantly redirect  current  levels  of  re- 
search and  extension  work  to  expand 
and  improve  the  use  of  economic  or- 
ganic methods.  The  Board  specifically 
cited  the  organic  farming  report's  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  Users  Advisory  Board  (UAB) 
was  established  by  Congress  to  pre- 
pare independent  opinions  on  needs 
and  budget  priorities  for  research  and 
extension  in  agricultural  sciences.  In 
fulfilling  that  role,  the  UAB  regularly 
makes  recommendations  for  short- 
and  long-term  national  policies,  prior- 
ities and  strategies  for  agricultural  re- 
search and  extension  programs  con- 
ducted by  or  through  the  USDA. 

In  October  1981,  the  Users  Advisory 
Board  chastised  the  Department  for 
failing  to  heed  its  advice,  and  again 
recommended  uhat  funds  be  redirected 
from  other  agricultural  production  re- 
lated work.  In  addition,  the  Board  ex- 
pressed its  concern  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  could  over- 
ride or  ignore  the  consensus  of  expert, 
research  user,  and  political  opinion  by 
arbitrarily  reversing  the  priorities  es- 
tablished in  the  USDA's  1980  report. 

Congress  expressed  its  opinion  again 
in  the  1981  farm  bill  when  it  recom- 
mended an  expanded  program  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  research,  a  key 
objective  of  which  is  "establishing  in- 
tegrated multidisciplinary  organic 
farming  research  projects  designed  to 
foster  the  implementation  of  the 
major  recommendations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Report  and 
Recommendations  on  Organic  Farm- 
ing. July  1980." 

Most  recently,  the  USDA's  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  6-year  plan,  re- 
leased in  January  1983.  advocates  de- 
veloping farming  systems  "character- 
ized by  less  costly  methods  and  by 
technologies  that  are  safe,  sustainable, 
and  environmentally  sound. "  The  plan 
further  recommends  innovative  re- 
search "to  reduce  farm  production 
costs  while  maintaining  a  high  level  of 
sustainable  productivity  through  the 
development  of  efficient  and  diversi- 
fied crop-  and  animal-production  sys- 
tems,"  and  "to  insure  the  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources."' 

In  spite  of  these  recommendations, 
this  type  of  a  research  program  is  not 


yet  being  effectuated  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

H.R.  2714,  the  Agricultural  Produc- 
tivity Act  of  1983,  would  remedy  this 
problem  by  establishing  a  research 
and  extension  program  at  USDA  con- 
sistent with  the  foregoing  recommen- 
dations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Skeen)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

D  1550 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  we  have  seen  this  bill.  This  is  the 
Weaver  organic  farming  bill,  and  I 
want  to  state  right  at  the  outset  that  I 
am  probably  as  great  an  advocate  of 
organic  farming  as  anybody  here. 
That  is  my  field  of  professional  work, 
agricultural  engineering,  and  I  have 
dealt  in  great  part  with  systems  of  or- 
ganic farming  and  the  inculcation  of 
organic  farming  elements  within  agri- 
culture itself. 

I  want  to  laud  the  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  for  the  astute 
remarks  he  made  in  connection  with 
organic  farming  and  what  the  effect 
has  been  on  American  agriculture,  and 
I  want  to  laud  Mr  Weaver  for  his  en- 
durance in  bringing  before  this  body  a 
bill  that  gives  us  some  perception,  yet 
creating  some  kind  of  a  controversy, 
over  how  we  are  going  to  implement 
this  thing  called  organic  farming  along 
with  conventional  farming  practices. 

What  they  are  saying  is  true.  There 
is  a  need  throughout  the  world  to  pro- 
vide the  most  efficient  energy-conserv- 
ing kinds  of  agricultural  practices  pos- 
sible. We  do  not  want  hunger  any- 
where in  the  world.  But  I  have  to 
oppose  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause it  is  absolutely  unnecessary,  re- 
dundant, and  the  authorization  asked 
of  $10.5  million  is,  as  the  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  has  said,  a  mere  pittance,  but 
$10  million  here,  $10  million  there  and 
$10  million  somewhere  else  soon  adds 
up:  you  get  to  a  billion  dollars  here 
and  a  billion  dollars  there.  Maybe  we 
should  not  be  that  cavalier  about  the 
kind  of  money  we  put  out  in  these 
kinds  of  programs,  particularly  when 
they  are  not  needed. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  op- 
poses the  enactment  of  this  bill,  as  I 
do,  because  the  purposes  of  the  bill 
are  already  being  accomplished  by  re- 
search that  is  currently  underway  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  bill's  re- 
strictions on  how  agricultural  research 
is  to  be  conducted  would  hamper  the 
conduct  of  such  research  and  make  it 
more  expensive  and  less  useful. 

Also,  the  bill's  authorization  levels 
are  higher  than  those  needed  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  the  bill 
under  the  existing  law.  and  yet  they 
are  insufficient  to  fund  the  overly  re- 


strictive   programs   required   in   H.R. 
2714. 

What  I  am  saying.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  we  are  not  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  organic  farming  any 
more  than  we  are  opposed  to  conven- 
tional farming,  because  most  of  the 
practices  that  are  feasibly  practicable 
in  organic  farming  have  been  included 
in  the  practices  of  most  American 
farmers  in  conventional  farming. 

My  problem  is  with  the  authoriza- 
tion of  $10.5  million  for  a  program 
that  is  duplicative.  With  today's 
budget  crunch,  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
looking  at  ways  to  curtail  the  budget 
rather  than  looking  for  new  programs. 
That  has  been  our  history  for  far  too 
long. 

If  this  were  the  only  way  to  provide 
this  kind  of  expertise,  I  would  certain- 
ly go  along  with  it.  But  it  is  not.  We 
have  stacks  upon  stacks  of  informa- 
tion available  to  any  kind  of  farmer  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  covering  most 
organic  farming  practices,  and  they 
are  available  to  this  day. 

Pilot  programs  within  the  United 
States  would  be  of  very  little  use  to 
anyone  else  anywhere  in  the  world  if 
your  purpose  is  to  help  developing 
countries.  We  have  people  who  are 
there  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Department  of  State  who 
are  doing  a  tremendous  job  overseas  in 
trying  to  make  people  aware  of  what 
practices  we  have  done  research  on  in 
the  organic  field,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
ventional field,  and  those  practices 
that  would  be  applicable  to  the  kinds 
of  agriculture  that  are  going  on  in 
those  parts  of  the  world. 

So  what  I  am  saying  to  the  Mem- 
bers, Mr.  Chairman,  is  this:  We  are 
doing  what  we  should  in  the  way  of  re- 
search that  is  necessary  to  keep  us 
abreast  of  what  is  developing  in  our 
so-called  organic  practices  as  well  as 
inculcating  those  into  conventional 
farming  practices. 

Right  now  we  are  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  expending  the  time  of 
four  persons.  Over  2  years  ago  there 
was  just  one  person  doing  half  of  the 
full-time  equivalent  job  in  dedicating 
his  time  to  research  in  organic  agricul- 
ture; today  we  have  four  people  doing 
part  of  their  work  in  organic  research 
and  application.  Now  we  are  getting  at 
least  about  eight-tenths  of  a  full-time 
equivalent  in  this  particular  field.  This 
information  was  supplied  to  me  by 
letter  dated  January  20,  1984  from  As- 
sistant Secretary  Bentley  which  is  re- 
printed below: 

Department  or  Agriculture, 

Oftice  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  20,  1984. 
Hon.  Joe  Skeen. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Skeen:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  December  22,  1983. 
requesting  additional  information  pertain- 
ing to  activities  related  to  H.R.  2714.  the  Ag- 
ricultural Productivity  Act  of  1983. 


With  reference  to  your  question  about  the 
Committee  Report  No.  98-587.  page  22, 
which  contains  the  Additional  Views  of  Con- 
gressmen Bedell.  Daschle,  and  Weaver,  we 
supply  this  information.  Prior  to  Septeml)er 
3.  1982.  when  Dr.  Garth  Youngberg  received 
a  specific  reduction-in-force  (RTF)  notice 
that  his  position  was  being  eliminated  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Science  and  Education 
Policy  and  Coordination  Staff  in  a  role  one- 
half  time  (50  percent)  as  Organic  Farming 
Coordinator,  with  the  balance  of  his  time 
being  assigned  to  other  responsibilities. 

In  September  1982.  the  responsibilities  as 
coordinator  and  contact  person  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  activities  related 
to  alternative  or  organic  farming  were  as- 
signed to  Dr.  Charles  M.  Smith.  Soil  Scien- 
tist.   Cooperative    State    Research    Service 
(CSRS).  The  following  wording  thereupon 
became  a  part  of  Dr.  Smith's  official  job  de- 
scription:   "Twenty   percent  of   the   incum- 
bents efforts  will  be  devoted  to  alternative 
farming  systems  activities,  variously  labeled 
as  organic  and  biological  farming.  Included 
in  these  efforts  is  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding a  lead  role  for  the  Department  and  to 
serve  as  the  Department's  alternative  farm- 
ing systems  point  of  contact.  The  incumbent 
will  be  responsible  for  maintaining  a  close  li- 
aison with  the  alternative  farming  research- 
ers and  specialists  in  the  S&E  agencies— Co- 
operative State  Research  Service.  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service.  Extension  Service, 
National  Agricultural  Library— and  with  ap- 
propriate scientisU  in  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  and  the  Evans-Allen  Insti- 
tutions. In  performing  the  lead  role  for  the 
Department    the    incumbent    will    consult 
with  appropriate  officials  in  both  action  and 
research  agencies  as  suitable  to  the  needs  of 
the  Department.  Guidance  on  alternative 
farming  policy  issues  will  be  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Science  and  Education 
through  the  Administrator  of  the  Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Service." 

In  addition,  three  persons  in  other  Science 
and  Education  agencies  were  designated  to 
work  with  Dr.  Smith  on  these  types  of  ac- 
tivities. They,  likewise,  have  20  percent  of 
their  job  assignments  on  "organic  farming" 
programs.  This  means  that  four  persons, 
with  a  total  of  0.8  FTE  (full-time  equiva- 
lent), have  assigned  responsibilities  for 
these  programs,  whereas  before  September 
1982,  there  was  one  person  at  0.5  FTE.  The 
effect  of  having  four  people  is  a  broader 
scope  of  contact  between  USDA  and  re- 
search and  extension  education  individuals 
and  programs.  An  additional  important 
point  to  add  is  that  many  State  and  Federal 
researchers  are  working  on  problems  direct- 
ly applicable  to  organic  farming  systems. 
Some  of  these  will  be  referred  to  later  in 
this  letter. 

Those  assigned  to  the  alternative  (organ- 
ic) farming  activities  work  with  research 
and  extension  scientists  and  specialisU  in  all 
States  and  USDA.  as  well  as  provide  infor- 
mation as  requested  by  anyone.  Specific  ex- 
amples of  their  activities  can  be  provided  if 
you  wish.  However.  Dr.  C.  I.  Harris"  testimo- 
ny made  reference  to  some  of  their  activi- 
ties, as  does  the  Report.  98-587.  Their 
names  and  agencies  are: 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Smith.  Soil  Scientist.  Co- 
operative State  Research  Service;  Dr. 
Ronald  P.  PoUett.  Soil  Scientist.  Agricultur- 
al Research  Service;  Dr.  Ricardo  Gomez. 
Horticultural  Program  Leader.  Extension 
Service;  Ms.  Jayne  MacLean.  Librarian.  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Library. 

You  asked  what  investigations  are  under- 
way to  document  research  on  farming  sys- 
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terns,  inrhiding  organic  farminR.  In  Septem- 
ber 1983.  CSRS  negotiated  a  Cooperative 
Agreement  with  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Iowa  State  University 
to  engage  .scientists  of  the  Agronomy  De- 
partment to  assess  and  classify  all  current 
research  projects  of  the  States  and  USDA 
that  relate  to  farming  systems,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  those  projects  producing  re- 
sults applicable  to  alternative  or  organic 
farming.  This  is  explamed  on  pages  24  and 
25  of  the  Report  on  H  R.  2714.  No.  98-587. 
Preliminary  information  indicates  .several 
hundred  research  projects  apply  to  organic 
farming. 

Alternative  farming  systems  are  defined 
differently  depending  on  personal  interests, 
experiences,  and  preferences.  The  Iowa 
study  will  identify  those  projects  which  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  definition  in  the 
1980  USDA  Report  and  Recommendations 
on  Organic  Farming.  In  addition,  it  is 
planned  that  other  types  of  farming  sys- 
tems, when  descrit)ed.  can  also  be  identified 
with  appropriate  research  projects.  This  will 
enable  research  planners  to  assess  the  ap- 
parent adequacy  of  research  efforts  being 
made  on  different  segments  of  farming  sys- 
tems including  those  that  constitute  "organ- 
ic" farming,  thus  helping  to  identify  needed 
new  trusts. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Congressman 
Weaver,  dated  April  8.  1983.  Dr  T.  B. 
Kinney  provided  data  to  show  ARS  had 
$18.8  million,  in  FY  1982  invested  in  re- 
search that  explored  organic  farming  sys- 
tems. This  included  insect  control  in  horti 
cultural  crops  and  field  crops,  basic  insect 
control  technology,  biocontrol  and  taxono- 
my, disease  and  nematode  control,  weed 
control  technology,  tillage  practice,  water 
use  efficiency,  and  soil  fertility. 

•Organic"  farming  systems  are  not  exclu- 
sively definable.  In  general,  most  of  our  con- 
tacts consider  these  types  of  systems  as 
being  those  that  stress  maximum  depend- 
ence on  sources  of  plant  nutrients  from  ma- 
nures and  other  wastes,  legumes,  and  plant 
residues,  and  on  pest  control  from  tillage. 
rotations,  or  biocontrol  mechanisms.  Howev- 
er, the  Integrated  Pest  Management  <IPM) 
philosophy  of  using  chemicals  only  when 
necessary  is  also  accepted  by  many  as  being 
"organic." 

Farming  systems  are  a  continuum  formed 
by  combinations  of  management  options 
used  by  a  farmer,  that  range  from  those 
using  inputs  that  include  no  manufactured 
chemicals,  to  those  that  rely  heavily  on 
them.  Evaluating  these  complex  systems  of 
farming  is  difficult  and  costly  if  data  of  ac- 
ceptable precision  are  to  be  obtained.  Small 
and  often  significant  modifications  in  farm- 
ing operations  impart  important  differences 
in  total  and  net  returns  to  farmers.  There- 
fore, there  is  no  definite  number  of  farming 
systems.  However,  there  are  groups  of  sys- 
tems that  have  similar  enough  characteris- 
tics that  useful  research  can  be  conducted, 
especially  where  analyses  are  made  of  com- 
binations of  farming  practices  that  have 
had  their  component  parts  researched 
under  adequately  controlled  conditions  in 
order  to  produce  reliable  data. 

Additional  examples  of  ongoing  research 
where  results  apply  to  "organic"  farming 
systems,  as  well  as  to  other  systems  include 
much  work  on  nitrogen  fixation  by  Rhizo- 
bium  microorganisms  in  nodules  on  roots  of 
legume  plants.  There  are  special  efforts, 
such  as  those  by  State  and  ARS  scientists  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  where  they  are 
trying  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  this  ni- 
trogen    fixing     relationship     so     greater 


amounts  of  nitrogen  can  be  "manufactured" 
by  the  plants  in  a  shorter  time  span.  This 
can  result  in  less  dependence  on  fertilizer 
nitrogen  for  succeeding  corn  crops.  Also, 
there  are  Regional  Research  Projects  in 
both  the  symbiotic  and  nonsymbiotic  nitro- 
gen fixing  areas  of  study.  These  include 
many  States  both  where  State  and  Federal 
scientists  are  working  toward  similar  goals. 
Scientists  are  learning  more  about  the 
mechanisms  of  fixation  and  factors  causing 
higher  efficiency  with  results  being  useful 
to  farmers. 

There  are  many  examples  given  in  the  tes- 
timony of  Dr.  Clare  I.  Harris  at  hearings  of 
both  subcommittees  that  considered  H.R. 
2714.  In  addition,  in  California  there  is  a 
commercial  "organically-grown"  12-acre 
apple  orchard  being  studied  for  the  influ- 
ence of  coddling  moth  control  by  virus. 
Other  similar  research  is  being  conducted 
on  pea:  and  English  walnut  orchards. 

It  is  recognized  that  "biological  control" 
encompasses  a  large  number  of  specialized 
areas  including  use  of  parasites,  predators, 
pathogens  and  allelopathy,  and  ecological 
niche  competition,  among  others.  The  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  had  re- 
search effort  on  biological  control  in  the 
amount  of  90  Scientist  Years  and  a  total 
State  and  Federal  <CSRS)  budget  of  over 
$10.0  million,  according  to  FY  1981  esti 
mates. 

Numerous  additional  examples  can  be 
given  and  more  definitive  information  will 
be  available  on  the  completion  of  the  stud- 
ies at  Iowa  State  University,  and  a  compara- 
ble literature  study  at  North  Carolina  State 
University,  both  arranged  for  by  CSRS. 

We  trust  this  information  provides  the  an- 
swers you  were  seeking.  If  we  can  be  of  fur- 
ther assistance  please  call  on  us. 
Sincerely, 

Orville  G.  Bentley. 

Assistant  Secretary. 
Science  and  Education. 

So  I  think  that  the  Department  has 
shown  an  interest  and  has  tried  to 
demonstrate  that  they  have  not  over- 
looked the  organic  farming  area  and 
its  principles,  but  kept  the  research 
ongoing  and  kept  it  within  bounds 
while  not  duplicating,  and  used  the 
money  to  the  best  possible  and  most 
efficient  use  today. 

So  those  are  the  boundaries  of  my 
opposition  to  this  particular  bill.  This 
bill  was  defeated  in  the  last  Congress 
under  suspension.  It  was  brought  up 
again  in  committee  before  the  recess 
and  was  passed.  I  think  that  it  is  time 
that  we  got  a  perspective  and  were  a 
little  more  pragmatic.  If  we  are  going 
to  practice  practical  farming,  we  ought 
to  practice  practical  legislation.  In  my 
view,  the  only  way  to  handle  this  right 
now  is  to  let  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture do  what  it  is  doing,  and  doing 
very  well.  Let  us  not  authorize  another 
$10.5  million  for  programs  that  are 
not  needed. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKEEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
oppose  research  efforts  related  to  or- 
ganic farming.  And  in  that  regard  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  com- 


ments about  the  efficacy  about  the 
idea  as  outlined  here  by  the  chairman 
and  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

It  has  been  my  understanding  that 
efforts  have  been  and  are  ongoing 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  into  organic  farming, 
and  that  the  legislation  before  us 
would  be  duplicative  even  of  those  ef- 
forts. 

In  a  series  of  town-hall  meetings 
that  I  recently  conducted  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  question  of  our  efforts  on  or- 
ganic farming  came  up  on  several  oc- 
casions, and  I  stated  my  understand- 
ing, as  I  have  stated  it  here  today,  my 
understanding  having  been  that  this 
bill  would  duplicate  efforts  that  are  al- 
ready ongoing.  But  several  constitu- 
ents indicated  that  there  had  been 
some  RIP'S  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, that  job  slots  relating  to  or- 
ganic farming  were  not  being  filed, 
and  that  there  was  a  general  effort  un- 
derway in  the  Department  to  thwart 
the  efforts  on  organic  farming.  I 
would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  or  the  sponsor  of 
the  bill  or  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee if  they  would  care  to  comment 
on  that  question. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri. I  would  like  to  state  that  this  has 
been  a  question.  And  I  would  like  to 
refer  him  to  a  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  dated  January  20, 
1984.  that  I  referred  to  earlier.  It  was 
written  by  Orville  Bentley.  I  have 
copies  available  here,  and  they  are 
also  available  on  the  desk  of  the  ma- 
jority. The  letter  outlines  exactly 
what  the  Department  has  been  doing 
and  also  refers  to  the  RIFs  in  ques- 
tion and  what  they  have  done  to  im- 
plement the  organic  research  and 
practice  within  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. There  are  now  four  people 
involved  in  the  program,  and  they 
have  increased  the  amount  of  work 
going  on  in  that  particular  area  from 
about  half  a  full-time  equivalent  to 
about  eight-tenths  of  a  full-time  equiv- 
alent. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKEEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
concur  with  what  the  gentleman  read, 
but  I  must  insist  that  there  was  a  full- 
time  coordinator.  He  was  called  the  co- 
ordinator, nontraditional  agricultural 
policy.  That  position  was  not  filled.  So 
that  is  not  an  existing  position. 

Then  Dr.  Charles  Smith,  in  addition 
to  his  other  duties,  was  asked  to  co- 
ordinate, and  the  letter  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  has,  says  that  he  shall  devote 
20  percent  of  his  time,  and  that  of  the 


other  committee  of  four  people,  to  this 
effort.  So  it  is  a  haphazard,  if-you- 
have-time  sort  of  operation.  They  are 
from  the  different  areas— Extension 
Service,  Library  of  Congress,  Re- 
search. That  is  already  there.  There  is 
no  denying  that.  You  did  not  need  to 
name  these  people.  They  should  have 
been  doing  that  as  good  practice  al- 
ready. 

So  this  is  not  a  new  program.  It  is 
not  something  novel  and  innovative.  It 
is  an  effort  to  coordinate  that  which  is 
going  to  be  needed  in  the  future.  This 
other  arrangement  does  not  coordi- 
nate. What  time  of  the  day  is  he  going 
to  devote  to  his  20  percent? 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
chairman. 

I  would  just  like  to  remind  the  chair- 
man that  Mr.  Garth  Youngberg,  who 
was  the  person  who  was  RIF'd  and  the 
person  in  question,  was  not  assigned 
100  percent  of  the  time  to  organic 
farming  research  and  practice.  He  was 
only  devoting  50  percent  of  his  time. 

Now,  whether  that  was  at  nighttime 
or  in  the  afternoon  or  in  the  morning, 
I  cannot  tell  the  chairman  that,  any 
more  than  I  can  tell  the  chairman 
what  20  percent  of  their  worktime 
these  individuals  are  devoting  now  to 
this  specific  practice.  And  this  is  one 
of  my  arguments  about  this  bill.  I  un- 
derstand the  chairman's  desire  for  co- 
ordination between  programs,  and  I 
share  that  concern.  But  I  do  not  think 
you  arc  going  to  find  you  have  any 
more  coordination  with  a  halftime, 
fulltime  equivalent  individual  working 
on  this  project  than  you  have  with 
four  people  who  are  devoting  some  20 
percent  of  their  time,  which  is  eight- 
tenths. 

I  yield  back  to  the  chairman. 

n  1600 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  wanted  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  to  use  an  "aggy"  word,  we  are  re- 
trogressing. We  have  come  from  50 
percent  of  the  time  to  20  percent  of 
the  time,  when  we  should  be  going 
back  to  100  percent  of  the  time. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
reclaim  my  time,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  a  debate  on  mathematics  with 
the  distinguished  chairman,  but  20 
percent  of  four  people  is  still  eight- 
tenths  of  a  full-time  equivalent,  so  if 
we  want  to  coordinate  those  activities, 
we  can  juggle  any  way  the  gentleman 
wants. 

But  I  say  this:  I  think  the  Depart- 
ment is  trying  to  show  a  good-faith 
effort  in  devoting  some  time,  and  a 
great  deal  more  time  than  was  origi- 
nally under  the  prior  program,  to  or- 
ganic farming  practices  and  research. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKEEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  would  point 
out  that  up  in  my  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania we  have  had  Amish  farmers 
there  for  about  300  years  doing  organ- 
ic farming  and  I  can  assure  the  House 
that  they  would  allow  us  to  come  in 
and  look  at  their  success  for  far  less 
than  $10  million. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  at  all 
that  they  could  find  a  way  to  allow  us 
to  take  a  look  at  what  they  have  been 
doing  very  successfully  for  far  less 
money  than  that. 

But  I  have  a  question  with  regard  to 
the  bill  that  we  are  considering  here 
with  regard  to  another  bill.  Looking  at 
the  Union  Calendar,  it  appears  to  me 
that  we  could  have  had  before  us 
today  a  bill  to  provide  disaster  assist- 
ance to  agricultural  producers  and 
ranchers.  I  guess  I  have  a  question  as 
to  why  this  bill  came  to  the  floor 
rather  than  that  bill,  because  I  have 
heard  of  citrus  disasters  in  Florida,  we 
have  an  avian  flu  disaster  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, we  have  had  drought  conditions 
which  are  disastrous  for  agricultural 
producers.  We  have  had  a  number  of 
things  where  the  agriculture  has  been 
adversely  impacted  upon  by  disaster. 

It  seems  to  me  the  farmers  of  the 
country  would  probably  have  thought 
it  a  higher  priority  to  bring  that  bill  to 
the  floor  today  under  this  procedure 
than  to  bring  out  the  bill  that  we  now 
have  before  us.  The  bill  we  now  have 
before  us  was  defeated  once  before  on 
the  House  floor.  I  am  just  a  little  curi- 
ous as  to  why  we  would  not  bring  a 
priority  bill  to  the  floor  under  this 
procedure  and,  instead,  are  fooling 
around  with  a  bill  that  was  previously 
turned  down  under  the  Suspension 
Calendar. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  have  any  clue  to  that? 

Mr.  SKEEN.  I  will  answer  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  this  way, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  will  defer  to  the  great  wisdom  of 
my  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that,  in  his 
judgment,  and  I  concur  also,  that  this 
is  a  very  important  measure.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Weaver)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza). 

Who  decides  which  bill  is  more  im- 
portant than  another  I  cannot  tell  you 
because  I  am  not  that  close  to  the 
power  hum. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further,  I  un- 
derstand that,  and  I  guess  I  am  really 
asking  to  get  inside  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  here.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  is  an  important  bill,  but  my  guess 
is  that  if  one  looks  across  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  providing  some  dissister 
loan  assistance  to  a  lot  of  farmers  and 
so  on  might  appear  to  them  to  be 
more    important,    a    higher    priority, 


than  the  bill  we  have  before  us,  which 
is  a  $10  million  study. 

I  guess  I  am  wondering  why,  when 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  bring  such  a 
bill  to  the  floor,  that  we  instead  came 
forward  with  a  $10  million  study. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKEEN.  I  yield  to  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  reply 
to  the  gentleman.  No.  1.  the  present 
disaster  in  my  area  and  the  agriculture 
in  Florida  has  just  occurred.  What  we 
had  in  the  bill  that  the  gentleman 
mentioned  was  drought  relief,  and 
that  the  necessity  was  taken  care  of  in 
the  so-called  dairy  omnibus  legislation 
where  we  provided  for  feed  assistance 
and  so  on,  for  the  drought  victims. 

Also,  the  economic  emergency  loan 
program  of  $600  million  that  we  had 
legislated  previously  and  appropriated 
to  the  Department,  for  reasons  which 
I  will  not  go  into  today,  was  not  imple- 
mented or  exercised.  But  under  an 
order  of  a  court,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  forced  to  exercise  its 
authority  and  use  that  $600  million. 

So  the  disasters  the  gentleman  is 
speaking  about  were  not  covered  by 
this  other  pending  legislation,  but 
under  existing  provisions  passed  in  the 
dairy  legislation  or  under  the  order  of 
the  court. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  yield  back  some 
time  to  the  gentleman  if  I  might  at 
this  point  state  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  revise  our  legislation  on  disas- 
ters. They  have  happened  in  my  area 
and  in  Florida,  where  we  have  an  eco- 
nomic disaster.  It  appears  that  the 
FEMA,  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency,  is  geared  to  physical 
disaster,  where  we  have  a  flood,  a  tor- 
nado, an  earthquake,  a  hurricane;  and 
they  are  not  geared,  really,  to  an  eco- 
nomic disaster  where  a  freeze  or  a  dis- 
ease kills  all  of  one's  stock,  poultry. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  take  a  very 
careful  look  at  disaster  assistance  if 
that  be  the  general  policy  decision 
that  is  followed.  But  if  that  be  the 
general  policy,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
take  a  further  look  because  we  are  not 
geared,  the  whole  structure  of  the 
Government  is  not  geared,  to  an  eco- 
nomic disaster  such  as  we  are  suffer- 
ing from  now. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SKEEN.  I  thank  the  chairman, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
kind  offer  of  the  return  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  in  order.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  very  much  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  completely 
with  everything  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  said,  but  I  also  believe  that 
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contained  in  the  bill  to  which  he  re- 
ferred was  some  additional  disaster 
loan  money  for  PmHA.  That  is  what  I 
was  referring  to  as  a  portion  of  the  bill 
that  farmers  across  this  country  might 
be  interested  in.  given  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  some  agricultural  disasters 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  for  yielding 
this  additional  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  his  explanation, 
but  I  would  remind  the  memt>ership 
that  we  do  have  the  ability  on  this 


I  think  it  is  an  important  bill.  It  is  a 
bill,  of  course,  dealing  with  the  future 
of  this  country  and  the  need  to  con- 
serve energy,  to  conserve  soil,  and  to 
conserve  water  in  order  to  have  the 
kind  of  productive  agriculture  50  years 
from  now  which  was  so  well  slated  bv 
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ways  to  get  along  without  the  use  of 
chemical  pesticides  and  chemical  fer- 
tilizers, it  would  decrease  the  market 
there,  and  sometimes  these  interests 
are  very  potent,  although  the  forward- 
thinking    people    in    these    industries 
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Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  a  number  of  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  on  this  side  who  do 
desire  to  speak  on  the  bill,  so  we  do 
have  further  speakers  that  will  take 
up  our  time. 
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Further,  they  will  go  beyond  that 
and  tell  you  that  under  their  calcula- 
tions we  have  some  $18  million  spent  a 
year  at  the  present  time  on  organic  ag- 
riculture. 
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contained  in  the  bill  to  which  he  re- 
ferred was  some  additional  disaster 
loan  money  for  PmHA.  That  is  what  I 
was  referring  to  as  a  portion  of  the  bill 
that  farmers  across  this  country  might 
be  interested  in,  given  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  some  agricultural  disasters 
since  the  time  that  this  bill  was  re- 
ported. 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  the  gentle- 
man that  the  disasters  to  which  I  re- 
ferred have  come  after  this  bill  was  re- 
ported, but  that  still,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me.  would  keep  us  from  encumber- 
ing the  funds  for  disaster  purposes  in 
other  areas  of  the  country  that  were 
contained  in  the  PmHA  loan  money 
that  was  in  that  bill.  Now.  I  may  be 
wrong.  I  do  not  know  the  details  of  the 
bill  very  well,  but  that  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  bill.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  could  correct  that.  I  would 
be  very  appreciative. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  would  yield.  I  would 
only  like  to  state  to  the  gentleman 
that,  working  with  the  leadership  on 
both  sides,  we  agreed  to  bring  up  this 
legislation.  We  ask  and  implore  the 
gentleman's  assistance  in  speedily 
bringing  up  the  next  legislation  so 
that  we  might  try  and  assist  farmers 
in  need  in  his  area  and  in  my  area  and 
thoughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, but  it  still  gets  to  the  point  that 
we  did  have  an  opportunity  here  this 
afternoon  to  be  considering  that  disas- 
ter legislation  on  the  floor.  The  priori- 
ty decided  by  whatever  leadership  was 
that  we  will  not  consider  the  agricul- 
tural disasters  of  the  country;  instead, 
we  will  consider  a  $10  million  study 
program  on  organic  farming. 

I  think  that  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests in  the  country  ought  to  know  and 
understand  that  that  was  the  priority: 
that  it  was  more  important  today  to 
have  this  study  program  on  the  floor 
than  to  deal  with  agricultural  disas- 
ters across  the  country.  That  is  the 
sense  of  priorities  that  bothers  me. 
and  I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
sense  of  priorities  that  will  bother 
some  of  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  bill  does  not 
provide  for  additional  funding:  it  re- 
lates only  to  determination  of  an  ap- 
plicants  eligibility  for  disaster  loan  as- 
sistance. The  Department  was  not  co- 
operative with  how  we  wanted  to  de- 
termine eligibility.  That  is  really  the 
only  thing  that  it  does.  It  does  not  add 
additional  funding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  has  expired. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  for  yielding 
this  additional  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  his  explanation, 
but  I  would  remind  the  membership 
that  we  do  have  the  ability  on  this 
floor  to  amend  the  bills  that  come  out 
under  Calendar  Wednesday,  if  there 
were  some  problems  with  the  Depart- 
ment, we  could  have  still  dealt  with 
the  disaster  portions  of  the  program 
and  with  amendments  perhaps  speak- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  people  in  my 
area,  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the 
gentleman's  area  in  Texas,  the  needs 
of  the  people  in  the  area  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 
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All  of  these  things  could  have  been 
dealt  with  here  on  the  floor  today  in  a 
disaster  program.  We  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  that  because,  in- 
stead, we  are  considering  a  bill  of  a 
more  narrow  nature  than  the  all-en- 
compassing kind  of  a  bill  we  could 
have  had  before  us. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
the  sense  of  priorities  that  Ixjthers  me, 
and  I  would  hope  perhaps  in  the 
future,  as  this  kind  of  procedure  takes 
place  in  the  future,  as  this  procedure 
takes  place,  that  we  might  want  to 
consider  major  legislation  of  impor- 
tance to  the  entire  country  rather 
than  very  narrow  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  now  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
The  gentleman  is  eminently  correct. 
My  good  friend,  as  always,  offers  very 
cosntructive  criticism. 

We  erred.  I  want  the  gentleman  now 
to  assist  us  next  Wednesday.  We  will 
have  that  legislation  next  Wednesday, 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  assist 
us.  One  week  is  not  going  to  matter 
that  much,  and  if  the  procedure  con- 
tinues next  Wednesday.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  and  I  can  bring  this  legisla- 
tion forward  and  get  on  with  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  has  expired. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
handled  this  legislation,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time,  and  I  would  first 
like  to  add  my  own  compliments  to 
those  already  expressed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  sig- 
nificant statement  that  he  made  ini- 
tially with  regard  to  the  significance 
of  this  bill. 


I  think  it  is  an  important  bill.  It  is  a 
bill,  of  course,  dealing  with  the  future 
of  this  country  and  the  need  to  con- 
serve energy,  to  conserve  soil,  and  to 
conserve  water  in  order  to  have  the 
kind  of  productive  agriculture  50  years 
from  now  which  was  so  well  stated  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
with  regard  to  the  Amish  farmers  in 
his  own  district.  They  have  been  farm- 
ing that  land  for  300  years  and  main- 
taining the  productivity  of  that  land. 

A  good  share  of  the  land  currently 
being  farmed  in  this  country  is  being 
eroded  at  the  rate  of  over  5  tons  per 
year  and  will  not  be  farmable  50  years 
from  now,  to  say  nothing  of  300  years 
from  now.  We  need  the  kind  of  re- 
search that  is  reflected  by  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  the 
subcommittee  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair,  this  bill  was  reported  out  by  a 
vote  of  9  to  2.  including  a  majority  of 
the  Republicans.  In  the  full  committee 
it  was  reported  out  by  a  vote  of  26  to 
10.  There  really  was  not  that  much 
controversy  in  the  committee,  where 
we  are  familiar  with  the  importance  of 
this  subject. 

The  controversy  arose,  the  questions 
arose,  and  the  negative  votes  arose  be- 
cause the  Department  was  opposed  to 
it.  The  Department  says  that  they  do 
not  need  the  authority,  and  if  it  were 
all  that  important,  they  could  be  doing 
it.  And  that  is  true.  They  were  doing 
it.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
an  excellent  program  for  coordinating 
organic  farm  research  in  this  country. 
They  issued  an  excellent  report  which 
stimulated  a  great  deal  of  interest.  It 
brought  inquiries  from  all  over  the 
world  as  to  what  was  being  done. 

The  Department  does  do  research.  It 
is  not  necessarily  called  organic  re- 
search, but  it  is  on  farm  systems  and 
on  integrated  pest  management  and 
on  energy  conservation,  which  is  relat- 
ed to  this  subject.  They  had  one 
person  over  there  coordinating  the  re- 
quests for  information,  and  in  effect 
they  fired  that  person.  There  was— 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion about  this— a  desire  to  downgrade 
the  posture  of  this  kind  of  research  in 
the  Department. 

There  is— and  we  have  to  face  this— 
some  objection  to  this  kind  of  re- 
search. There  is  objection  from  those 
in  the  energy  field  and  the  petroleum 
field  who  think  that  this  might  dis- 
courage farmers  from  using  as  much 
oil  or  diesel  fuel  as  they  might  like  to 
sell. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Brown)  has  expired. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  objection  from  the 
chemical   industry.   If  they   focus  on 


ways  to  gel  along  without  the  use  of 
chemical  pesticides  and  chemical  fer- 
tilizers, it  would  decrease  the  market 
there,  and  sometimes  these  interests 
are  very  potent,  although  the  forward- 
thinking  people  in  these  industries 
recognize  that  they  have  to  face  the 
inevitability  of  a  decreasing  market  in 
agriculture  for  their  products. 

But  it  was  this  negative  influence 
which  led  the  Department  to  down- 
play the  significance  of  this.  So  it  is  up 
to  the  Congress,  if  it  feels  that  this  is 
important,  as  the  Department  once 
did.  to  lay  out  the  agenda  and  set 
forth  the  program.  This  is  what  the 
legislation  does.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Now.  the  Department  says  that  they 
do  not  like  Congress  telling  them  how 
to  structure  their  research.  That  is 
laughable.  The  Department's  budget, 
line  item  by  line  item,  is  replete  with 
congressional  instructions  as  to  how 
they  will  conduct  their  research.  The 
Members  know  that,  and  I  know  that. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  knows  that  as  well. 

So  the  argument  that  we  should  not 
be  offering  guidance  to  the  Depart- 
ment as  to  what  we  consider  to  be  pri- 
ority in  research  falls  on  its  face  in 
light  of  the  reality  that  we  have 
before  us.  In  fact,  I  happen  to  agree 
with  the  Department  that  we  give 
them  too  much  instruction.  Neverthe- 
less, this  is  a  situation  in  which  we 
merely  seek  to  restore  an  emphasis,  a 
prominence  which  the  program  once 
actually  had  and  which  it  no  longer 
has  but  which,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  indi- 
cated, is  justified  on  the  grounds  of 
the  long-range  significance  of  this  pro- 
gram to  the  future  health  and  welfare 
of  all  the  people  in  this  country  and 
all  the  people  in  the  world.  There  can 
be  no  argument  about  that. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  LoTT). 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress some  questions,  if  I  may,  to  our 
ranking  member  and  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  who  is  handling  this 
legislation  with  the  idea  of  trying  to 
see  if  we  might  be  able  to  complete 
this  legislation  here  shortly. 

I  understand  we  only  have  two  or 
three  speakers  left  here,  and  maybe 
we  could  be  ready  to  vote  shortly  and 
complete  this  legislation  within  the 
timeframe  that  the  Speaker  men- 
tioned earlier  today,  which  was  before 
5  o'clock. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 


Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  a  number  of  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  on  this  side  who  do 
desire  to  speak  on  the  bill,  so  we  do 
have  further  speakers  that  will  take 
up  our  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
just  like  the  record  to  show  that  we 
are  prepared  to  complete  our  part  of 
the  debate  over  here  in  the  prescribed 
time  and  go  to  a  vote  within  the  time 
limit  that  the  Speaker  set  out  as  5 
o'clock. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  gentleman's  coop- 
eration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Weaver)  that  he  has  14  minutes 
remaining  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Skeen)  has  10  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Gunderson). 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  think  the 
motives  and  intentions  of  our  distin- 
guished committee  chairman  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver) 
are  headed  in  the  right  direction,  even 
if  the  plan  of  implementation,  I  think, 
is  not. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  when  I  was 
studying  government  and  political  sci- 
ence, I  was  told  that  the  way  to  be  a 
successful  politician  in  this  country 
was  to  go  into  the  halls  of  government 
and  create  a  new  program  and  come 
back  to  one's  constituents  and  say, 
"See  what  I  have  done  for  you  today? 
I  am  now  the  author  of  this  new  pro- 
gram." 

I  thought  or  at  least  I  had  hoped 
those  times  had  changed  because,  I 
think,  those  are  the  times  which  have 
got  us  into  trouble  in  this  country 
with  the  deficits  that  we  face  today. 

Because  of  that.  I  think  that  in  1984. 
as  we  look  at  legislation,  we  have  got 
to  ask  a  couple  of  questions.  No.  1.  is 
the  program  duplicative  of  what  we  al- 
ready have  in  effect? 

And,  No.  2.  wilt  the  program  we  are 
trying  to  create  work? 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  before  us, 
H.R.  2714,  fails  both  of  those  criteria. 
First  of  all,  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  that 
considered  heard  this  bill.  I  can  tell 
the  Members  that  it  is  duplicative.  We 
already  have  all  kinds  of  research  re- 
lating to  organic  farming  occurring  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  the 
Agriculture  Research  Service  and 
under  other  research  programs.  First 
of  all  and  most  important,  as  the  De- 
partment will  tell  us.  their  research  is 
geared  to  programs  which  can  be  im- 
plemented both  in  conventional  and 
organic  agriculture. 
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they  will  go  beyond  that 


Further, 
and  tell  you  that  under  their  calcula- 
tions we  have  some  $18  million  spent  a 
year  at  the  present  time  on  organic  ag- 
riculture. 

The  second  thing  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves  is  if  we  are  going  to  create  a 
new  program,  is  it  going  to  work? 

Now.  there,  unfortunately,  H.R.  2714 
again  fails. 

Assume  you  are  going  to  start  a  pro- 
gram today  to  research  organic  agri- 
culture in  this  country  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  it  works.  Take  a  look 
at  this  legislation.  We  are  going  to  set 
up  two  pilot  projects  for  dairy  farmers 
and  we  are  going  to  compare  that  to 
two  dairy  farmers  already  in  organic 
agriculture,  so  we  are  going  to  study 
four  dairy  farmers  in  this  country.  We 
are  going  to  ask  every  other  dairy 
farmer  in  this  country  to  be  bound  by 
the  results  of  those  four  farms  and  ask 
that  based  on  the  results  of  those  four 
farms,  will  you  decide  whether  or  not 
you  ought  to  embark  on  this  program? 
In  terms  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
again  only  two  farmers  presently  in  or- 
ganic agriculture  and  two  going  into  it. 
Four  vegetable  farmers  in  the  whole 
country  are  going  to  set  the  precedent 
of  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  have  or- 
ganic agriculture  in  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table industry. 

In  terms  of  growing  crops  and  rais- 
ing livestock,  again  we  are  going  to 
have  only  four  in  that  area,  four  in 
the  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton 
areas. 

In  other  words,  24  farmers  in  the 
entire  United  States  are  going  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  we  have  defin- 
itive evidence  as  to  whether  or  not  or- 
ganic agriculture  works.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anyone  here  or  any  scientist 
anywhere  in  this  country  who  would 
suggest  that  24  experiments  ought  a 
report  and  a  conclusion  make. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that 
last  week  while  I  was  back  in  my  dis- 
trict speaking  with  my  constituents, 
one  of  them  brought  up  the  idea  that 
they  are  in  organic  agriculture  today, 
and  I  jumped  at  the  chance,  and  I 
said,  "What  should  government  be 
doing  in  this  area?" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
more  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Again,  I  asked 
these  constituents,  "What  should  we 
be  doing  in  the  organic  agriculture 
area?" 

I  told  them  that  we  have  been  strug- 
gling with  this  issue  in  our  committee 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  set 
up  a  separate  program  of  research. 

Do  you  know  what  the  farm  couple 
said?  They  said,  "My  God.  we  don't 
need  more  research.  There  is  all  the 
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evidence  and  research  in  agriculture  in 
terms  of  organic  farming  that  we  ever 
need.  All  we  need  in  this  country  is  to 
convince  farmers  to  do  it.  " 

You  do  not  need  research.  You  need 
to  tell  farmers  how  to  use  the  research 
and  other  information  that  is  already 


It  is  almost  too  easy  to  make  light  of 
this  legislation.  It  is.  obviously,  a 
simple  redraft  of  the  Organic  Farming 
Act  which  this  House  defeated  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  I  believe  that  the  rea- 
sons the  House  had  for  defeating  this 
bill  in  August   1982  were  valid  then. 


farmers  who  desire  to  use  organic  sys- 
tems in  their  farming  practices,  but 
unfortunately  there  is  not  nearly 
enough  good  information  available  to 
them  on  which  to  base  decisions  which 
are  essential  to  success. 

This  hill  Hnpc  nnt   mil   fnr  nnv  Inrcp- 
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tain  this  country  as  the  leader  in  agri- 
culture. 

The  amount  of  money  involved  here 
is  small  relative  to  the  risk  if  we  do 
not  as  a  nation  continue  to  improve 
our  ability  to  be  the  breadbasket  of 
the  world. 


with  Federal  assistance.  We  are  em- 
barked on  ways  to  decrease  our  suffi- 
ciency on  imported  food  and  food-re- 
lated products,  an  effort  that  will 
result  in  Puerto  Rico  growing  more 
food  for  our  populace,  and  in  seeking 
export  outlets  for  goods  and  products 


Reduced  energy  consumption  would 
benefit  both  farmers  and  consumers 
by  lowering  production  costs  for  farm- 
ers and  keeping  food  prices  down  for 
consumers. 

The  need  to  control  soil  erosion  is 
critical.    Soil   erosion    is   ruining   our 
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evidence  and  research  in  agriculture  in 
terms  of  organic  farming  that  we  ever 
need.  All  we  need  in  this  country  is  to 
convince  farmers  to  do  it." 

You  do  not  need  research.  You  need 
to  tell  farmers  how  to  use  the  research 
and  other  information  that  is  already 
there. 

Finally.  I  think  we  have  got  to  re- 
member, as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  said  earlier  that  while  this  is 
only  $10  million  in  the  eyes  of  those 
advocating  the  program  or  $14  million 
in  the  eyes  of  those  opposing  the  pro- 
gram from  the  USDA  to  most  people 
in  this  country.  $10  to  $14  million  is  a 
lot  of  money.  And  if  it  is  money  for 
something  that  is  not  needed  and  will 
not  work,  probably,  just  probably,  we 
should  not  spend  it. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Bedeu-l 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
be  brief,  because  I  know  everybody  is 
in  a  hurry  to  vote. 

I  guess  the  only  thing  that  I  would 
plead  with  the  membership  would  be 
that  certainly  the  one  thing  in  which 
this  country  excels  for  all  the  world  is 
agriculture.  Part  of  the  reason  that  we 
excel  in  agriculture  is  the  same  reason 
that  we  excel  in  other  areas,  and  that 
is  that  we  have  been  willing  to  put 
forth  the  necessary  money  for  re- 
search and  development  and  find 
better  ways  to  do  things. 

Here  we  are  asking  for  $10.3  million. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  that  is 
quite  a  little  money.  No  argument  that 
it  is  quite  a  little  money,  but  when  you 
are  talking  about  the  size  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  importance  to  our  total 
economy  and  when  you  are  talking 
about  the  importance  of  agriculture  in 
terms  of  our  exports,  certainly  if  this 
House  is  not  going  to  see  that  we 
spend  the  necessary  money  to  do  the 
research  and  development  work  to 
keep  agriculture  first  in  the  United 
States  in  all  the  world,  then  I  think 
that  the  people  of  this  country  have  a 
right  to  be  highly  critical  of  how  good 
we  are  at  looking  to  the  future  and 
what  concern  we  have  where  the 
United  States  is  going  to  stand  in  the 
future  in  terms  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  in  terms  of  competing  in 
world  markets. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Bliley). 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great 
State  senator  from  my  home  State 
once  olwerved  that  "political  power  in 
Virginia  should  be  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  till  the  soil  and 
slop  the  hogs."  I  can  certainly  sympa- 
thize with  Senator  Moses'  statement, 
but  the  bill  before  us  today  is  the  first 
attempt  I  have  ever  seen  to  promote 
the  political  power  of  those  who 
spread  the  manure.  Frankly,  I  am  not 
sure  it  will  go  over,  even  in  rural  Vir- 
ginia. 


It  is  almost  too  easy  to  tnake  light  of 
this  legislation.  It  is.  obviously,  a 
simple  redraft  of  the  Organic  Farming 
Act  which  this  House  defeated  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  I  believe  that  the  rea- 
sons the  House  had  for  defeating  this 
bill  in  August  1982  were  valid  then, 
and  that  they  remain  valid  today.  It  is 
still  a  bad  idea  to  spend  $10  or  $15  mil- 
lion to  study  the  best  way  to  spread 
manure.  Simple  observation  of  a  few 
hours  of  proceedings  on  this  floor 
would  suffice  for  that  purpose. 

I  will  have  to  admit  that  manure 
farming  has  a  long  history  in  the 
United  States.  Certainly,  most  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  used  organic  fertil- 
izer. Fortunately,  those  same  Found- 
ing Fathers  were  true  believers  in  the 
efficacy  of  science,  and  they  sought 
better  farming  methods  assiduously. 
Due  to  the  researches  begun  by  the 
likes  of  George  Washington  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  after  thousands  of 
years  of  experimentation,  manure 
farming  reached  its  zenith  in  the  early 
1900s. 

Contrary  to  popular  impressions  in 
nonfarming  areas,  rural  folk  are  not 
generally  stick-in-the-muds.  Especially 
when  improved  farming  methods  are 
introduced,  they  are  quick  to  be  adopt- 
ed. The  great  strides  in  productivity 
by  modern  agriculture  owe  much  to 
American  farmers"  willingness  to  give 
up  their  treasured  organic  fertilizers, 
and  I  can  even  assure  my  colleagues 
that  those  same  farmers  will  be  willing 
to  take  up  their  shovels  again. 

A  new  study  of  this  most  ancient  of 
farming  methods  can  do  little  but 
waste  the  taxpayers"  money.  In  fact, 
the  Agriculture  Department  is  already 
carrying  on  several  research  projects 
in  the  area  of  organic  farming.  That 
research  has  been  accommodated 
within  the  current  budget,  and  I  see 
no  reason  for  us  to  now  acquiesce  in 
the  duplication  of  existing  projects. 

The  self-proclaimed  "party  of  the 
people'"  is  promising  to  make  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  the  major  theme  of  this 
years  election.  I  can  certainly  sympa- 
thize since  they  so  obviously  have  no 
other  issues,  nor  any  alternatives  to 
President  Reagan's  programs  But  I 
certainly  cannot  sympathize  with  nor 
will  I  condone  attempts  such  as  this 
one  to  add  still  more  spending  to  an  al- 
ready overstrained  budget.  I  cannot  go 
back  to  my  constituents  and  say  that  I 
did  not  fight  this  or  any  other  ridicu- 
lous proposal  to  rob  them  of  even 
more  of  their  hard-earned  dollars. 

Now  my  colleagues  will  excuse  me 
while  I  go  and  scrape  off  my  shoes. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2714  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  important  that  the 
necessary  research  be  conducted  in 
the  field  of  so-called  organic  farming 
techniques.  There  are  many  American 


farmers  who  desire  to  use  organic  sys- 
tems in  their  farming  practices,  but 
unfortunately  there  is  not  nearly 
enough  good  information  available  to 
them  on  which  to  base  decisions  which 
are  essential  to  success. 

This  bill  does  not  call  for  any  large- 
scale  additional  burden  to  be  placed  on 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  either 
in  manpower  or  in  budget  consider- 
ations. It  simply  requires  the  USDA  to 
establish  12  onfarm  pilot  research 
projects  to  evaluate  alternative  farm- 
ing systems,  and  to  collect  similar  data 
on  12  other  such  farms  which  are  al- 
ready using  these  organic  practices. 
The  bill  sets  a  cost  ceiling  of  $10.5  mil- 
lion for  this  entire  program.  In  terms 
of  what  is  already  being  spent  on  tra- 
ditional research  programs,  this  is  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  money  con- 
sidering the  benefits  we  may  derive. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  "Agricultural  Productivity 
Act"  and  I  hope  the  House  acts  quick- 
ly to  approve  this  bill. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Jeffords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
sort  of  want  to  echo  the  remarks  of 
the  previous  speaker.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  get  our  eyes  on  just  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  here. 

I  come  from  an  area  of  the  country 
which  probably  experiences  the  worst 
of  these  problems;  but  what  this  bill  is 
all  about  is  productivity  and  how  we 
can  in  our  agricultural  sector  improve 
our  productivity. 

One  of  the  real  problems  that  we 
have  during  this  time  of  low  product 
prices  and  high  costs  is  to  find  out 
how  our  farmers  can  survive  and  how 
they  can  compete  on  the  world  mar- 
kets. What  we  are  trying  to  see  here  is 
how  we  can  demonstrate  some  of  these 
projects  or  some  of  these  ideas  that 
have  come  about  to  find  out  how  they 
can  help  the  farmer. 
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Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what 
I  am  talking  about  as  to  what  can 
occur  and  what  it  can  do  to  reduce 
costs  and  increase  productivity.  One  of 
our  greatest  skeptics  in  Vermont  felt 
very  strongly  that  was  kind  of  a 
wasted  effort.  He  is  an  apple  crop 
grower  and  he  found  that  by  using  in- 
tegrated pest  management  that  he 
could  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  his 
production  and  at  the  same  time  save 
energy  and  save  pesticides  and  come 
up  with  a  much  better  production. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  we  are 
talking  about.  We  are  not  talking 
about  spreading  fertilizer.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  with  the  modern  technology 
we  have  how  we  can  do  things  which 
will  increase  our  productivity,  reduce 
our  soil  erosion,  and  reduce  other 
things  that  are  so  important  to  main- 


tain this  country  as  the  leader  in  agri- 
culture. 

The  amount  of  money  involved  here 
is  small  relative  to  the  risk  if  we  do 
not  as  a  nation  continue  to  improve 
our  ability  to  be  the  breadbasket  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver). 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  there  are  two  people  who 
really  stood  behind  this  bill.  One  was 
Robert  Rodale,  one  of  the  great  lead- 
ers and  champions  in  this  field  in  this 
country,  and  the  other  our  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Brown),  whose  leader- 
ship has  been  tremendous  on  this  and 
a  host  of  other  issues  that  America 
needs  to  build  the  foundation  of  its  ag- 
riculture. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments  and  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time  if 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Skeen)  is  prepared  to  yield  back  his 
time. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

I  want  to  concur  with  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  about  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Brown):  What  a 
great  individual  he  has  been.  I  just  do 
not  happen  to  agree  with  his  assess- 
ment of  this  particular  bill,  and  I 
think  that  the  $18.8  million  expendi- 
ture by  the  USDA  in  the  effort  of 
progress  in  organic  agriculture  is  quite 
enough. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time 
and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  kind  remarks. 

As  with  many  of  my  friends,  he  is 
with  me  right  up  to  the  roUcall. 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2714,  legislation 
which  would  direct  the  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  devote  a  portion  of 
the  Federal  Agricultural  research 
budget  to  examine  and  develop  new 
and  alternative  farming  systems. 

The  legislation  focuses  on  new,  inno- 
vative and  nonconventional  technol- 
ogies such  as  organic  farming  and  this 
bill  is  the  result  of  thorough  hearings 
in  response  to  a  national  movement  to 
continue  to  look  at  ways  to  decrease 
farmers  production  costs. 

Once  again,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
leadership  of  Chairman  Kika  de  la 
Garza  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  hearings  held  by  the  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  on  Department 
Operations,  Research  and  Foreign  Ag- 
riculture, last  August. 

As  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico,  I  can  assure  Members 
here  that  our  densely-populated  island 
is  working  closely  in  a  variety  of  new 
agricultural  endeavors,  some  of  them 


with  Federal  assistance.  We  are  em- 
barked on  ways  to  decrease  our  suffi- 
ciency on  imported  food  and  food-re- 
lated products,  an  effort  that  will 
result  in  Puerto  Rico  growing  more 
food  for  our  populace,  and  in  seeking 
export  outlets  for  goods  and  products 
grown  in  Puerto  Rico  to  mainland  and 
other  markets. 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  task.  The 
legislation  today,  establishing  as  it 
does  12  on-farm  pilot  research  projects 
to  help  a  transition  to  energy-intensive 
farming  to  other  systems  is  a  sound 
idea.  Puerto  Rico  will  eventually  share 
in  the  research  if  this  program  is  set 
up. 

Congressman  Jim  Weaver  of 
Oregon,  the  bill's  author,  has  taken 
the  leadership  which  has  resulted  in 
the  fact  that  this  bill  is  before  us 
today  and  I  also  want  to  commend 
Chairman  George  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, and  other  supporters  for  this  leg- 
islation, for  providing  this  low  cost 
and  interesting  departure,  and  for  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
use  the  resources  of  his  agency  to  help 
solve  problems  created  by  increasing 
costs  of  energy  and  chemical  fertiliz- 
ers, excessive  soil  erosion  and  other 
marketing  problems. 

As  a  constantly  changing  field  of  re- 
search, agricultural  research  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  basic  science.  It 
needs  new  directions,  new  attention, 
and  new  methods,  and  this  legislation 
is  an  important  first  step  in  upgrading 
available  knowledge  our  country  has 
on  nonconventional  ways  to  solve  agri- 
cultural problems. 

I  commend  the  gentlemen  for  bring- 
ing H.R.  2714  to  the  floor,  and  urge  its 
speedy  passage.* 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Agricultural  Productivity  Act  will 
help  insure  that  our  Nation's  farmers 
will  continue  to  be  the  most  produc- 
tive in  the  world.  Two  of  the  major 
problems  which  continue  to  plague 
farmers  are  rising  production  costs 
and  soil  erosion.  This  legislation  is  des- 
ignated to  develop  solutions  to  those 
problems.  It  will  help  farmers  incorpo- 
rate innovative  farming  methods 
which  will  lower  energy  consumptions 
and  costs  and  control  the  forces  of  ero- 
sion. 

Conservation  of  our  energy  and 
water  resources  is  vital  to  our  agricul- 
ture industry.  The  Agricultural  Pro- 
ductivity Act  will  enable  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  study  the  ef- 
fects of  shifting  from  high  energy 
farming  practices  to  farming  practices 
which  require  less  consumption  of 
energy  and  water.  The  data  collected 
from  the  research  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  farmers  through  the  Depart- 
ment's Agricultural  Extension  Service. 
Farmers  will  then  be  able  to  incorpo- 
rate the  new  low  energy,  organic 
methods  into  their  own  farming  oper- 
ation. 


Reduced  energy  consumption  would 
benefit  both  farmers  and  consumers 
by  lowering  production  costs  for  farm- 
ers and  keeping  food  prices  down  for 
consumers. 

The  need  to  control  soil  erosion  is 
critical.  Soil  erosion  is  ruining  our 
farmland  at  an  alarming  rate.  Over  5 
billion  tons  of  agricultural  topsoil  is 
lost  to  the  forces  of  erosion  annually. 
This  legislation  will  assist  those  farm- 
ers who  utilize  intercropping  systems. 
The  planting  of  grasses,  legumes,  and 
other  vegetative  cover  crops  is  a 
proven  conservation  technique.  It 
makes  good  sense  to  provide  those 
farmers  who  practice  intercropping 
with  the  same  assistance  that  is  pro- 
vided to  farmers  who  utilize  other  soil 
conservation  techniques. 

I  have  heard  from  many  farmers  in 
my  home  State  of  Minnesota  who 
have  expressed  their  support  for  such 
a  program.  Farmers  are  willing  to 
practice  new  farming  techniques. 
They  understand  the  need  to  conserve 
water  and  energy,  and  reduce  soil  ero- 
sion. 

The  costs  of  this  legislation  are  mini- 
mal compared  to  the  overall  gains 
which  will  be  realized  by  our  Nation's 
farmers.  To  spend  $10.5  million  over  a 
5-year  period  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  a  program  that  will  help  insure 
that  our  farmers  will  continue  to  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  water,  energy, 
and  soil.* 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2714 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Agricultural  Pro- 
ductivity Act  of  1983". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  highly  productive  agricultural  systems 
which  include  sound  conservation  practices 
are  essential  to  ensure  long-term  agricultur- 
al sustainability  and  profitability: 

(2)  agricultural  research  and  technology 
transfer  activities  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture (including  the  Extension  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture),  Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Service,  cooperative  ex- 
tension services  of  the  States,  land-grant 
and  other  colleges  and  universities,  and 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  have 
contributed  greatly  to  innovation  in  agricul- 
ture, and  have  a  continuing  role  to  play  in 
fostering  more  efficient  and  sustainable  ag- 
ricultural production  systems; 

(3)  the  annual  irretrievable  loss  of  billions 
of  tons  of  precious  topsoil  through  wind  and 
water  erosion  reduces  agricultural  produc- 
tivity and  raises  the  spectre  of  another  dust 
bowl: 

(4)  energy-intensive  agricultural  practices 
are  needlessly  dependent  on  limited  global 
reserves  of  oil  and  natural  gas,  heightening 
the  economic  vulnerability  of  the  United 
Stales  agricultural  system; 
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(5)  public  funding  of  a  properly  planned 
and  balanced  agricultural  research  program 
is  essential  to  improving  agricultural  pro 
ductivity  and  conservation  practices:  and 

(6)  expanded  agricultural  research  and  ex- 
tension efforts  in  certain  key  areas  are 
needed  to  assist  farmers  in  improving  agri- 


including  conservation  tillage,  conservation 
irrigation  (including  low-pressure  systems 
and  irrigation  scheduling),  and  nonchemical 
or  biological  methods  of  weed  and  pest  con- 
trol. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  select   farms  on 
which  to  conduct  the  pilot  research  projecU 


(A)  in  the  case  of  a  farm  selected  under 
subsection  (a)(1).  the  transition  described  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  carried  out  as  direct- 
ed by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary's  desig- 
nee: 

(B)  if  a  farm  on  which  a  pilot  research 
project  is  conducted  is  located  in  a  local  con- 
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riculture.   Nutrition,   and   Forestry   of   the 
Senate— 

( 1 )  not  later  than  fifteen  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  a  report  describing 
the  results  of  the  project  carried  out  under 
section  4  of  this  Act; 

(2)  not  later  than  April  1  of  each  of  the 
calendar  years  1985,  1986.  and  1988.  a  report 


project  conducted  under  section  5.  which 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  in  order  to  dem- 
onstrate the  applicability  of  the  farm  sys- 
tems being  practiced  on  such  farms; 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture; 

(7)  the  term  "State  agricultural  experi- 
ment   stations"    shall    have    the    meaning 


(1)  facilitate  and  promote,  within  the  con- 
text of  modern  agricultural  technologies, 
the  scientific  investigation  and  understand- 
ing of  farming  systems  with  the  potential  to 
increase  agricultural  productivity  without 
serious  degradation  of  the  land,  reduce  soil 
erosion  and  losses  of  water  and  plant  nutri- 
ents, conserve  energy  and  natural  resources. 
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(5)  public  funding  of  a  properly  planned 
and  balanced  agricultural  research  program 
is  essential  to  improving  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity and  conservation  practices:  and 

(6)  expanded  agricultural  research  and  ex 
tension    efforts    in    certain    key    areas    are 
needed  to  assist  farmers  in  improving  agri- 
cultural productivity  and  implementing  soil. 
water,  and  energy  conservation  practices. 

PURPOSES  OF  ACT 

Sec  3.  It  is  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 

(1)  facilitate  and  promote,  within  the  con- 
text of  modern  agricultural  technologies, 
the  scientific  investigation  and  understand- 
ing of  farming  systems  with  the  potential  to 
increase  agricultural  productivity  without 
serious  degradation  of  the  land,  reduce  soil 
erosion  and  losses  of  water  and  plant  nutri- 
ents, conserve  energy  and  natural  resources, 
and  maintain  high  quantity  and  quality 
yields  of  agricultural  commodities  without 
t-elying  on  energy-intensive  agricultural 
practices:  and 

(2)  provide  assistance  to  family  fanners 
and  other  producers  to  use  such  system  in  a 
manner  which  is  consistent  with  other  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  family  farms  and 
which  complements  the  use  of  modem  agri- 
cultural technology  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

INFORMATION  STUDY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  inventory 
and  classify  by  subject  matter  all  studies,  re- 
ports and  other  materials  developed  by  the 
Secretary  or  by  any  person  or  government 
with  the  participation  or  financial  assist- 
ance of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  could  be  used  to  further  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  such  project,  the  Sec- 
retary shall— 

(1)  identify,  assess,  and  classify  existing 
information  and  research  reports  which  will 
further  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  informaton  and  research 
relating  to  legume-based  crop  rotations,  the 
use  of  green  manure,  animal  manures,  and 
municipal  wastes  in  agricultural  production, 
soil  acidity,  liming  in  relation  to  nutrient  re- 
lease, intercropping,  the  role  of  organic 
matter  in  soil  productivity  and  erosion  con- 
trol, the  effect  of  topsoil  loss  on  soil  produc- 
tivity, and  nonchemical  or  biological  meth- 
ods of  weed,  disease,  and  insect  control: 

<2)  identify  existing  information  and  re- 
search reports  which  are  currently  useful  or 
require  revision,  and  make  these  available 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act:  and 

(3)  identify  gaps  in  the  information  avail- 
able to  the  Extension  Service  for  distribu- 
tion to  farmers  and  other  meml>ers  of  the 
public  in  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  and  establish  a  plan  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  research  and  education  to  fill 
those  gaps. 

PILOT  RESEARCH  PROJECTS 

Sec.  5.  (axi)  The  Secretary  shall,  pursu- 
ant to  section  8  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
willing  producers,  conduct  twelve  pilot  re- 
search projects  on  farms  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  effects  of  the  transition 
from— 

(A)  farm  practices  which  rely  on  syntheti- 
cally compounded  fertilizers,  pesticides, 
growth  regulators,  livestock  feed  additives, 
and  til'age  practices  which  fail  to  control 
erosion:  to 

(B)  farm  systems  which  rely  on  legume 
and  other  sod-based  crop  rotations,  the  effi- 
cient use  of  crop  residues,  green  manures, 
animal  manures,  off-farm  organic  wastes 
and  mineral  bearing  rocks,  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  sound,  efficient  production  practices 


including  conservation  tillage,  conservation 
irrigation  (including  low-pressure  systems 
and  irrigation  scheduling),  and  nonchemical 
or  biological  methods  of  weed  and  pest  con- 
trol. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  select  farms  on 
w  hich  to  conduct  the  pilot  research  projecU 
as  follows: 

(A)  Six  farms  shall  be  selected  which  grow 
crops  and  raise  livestock.  Two  of  such  farms 
shall  be  dairy  farms  and  four  of  such  farms 
shall  be  nondairy  farms. 

(B)  Six  farms  shall  be  selected  which  grow 
crops  but  do  not  raise  livestock.  Four  of 
such  farms  shall  be  farms  that  grow  wheat, 
feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  or  rice,  or  any 
combination  thereof.  Two  of  such  farms 
shall  be  farms  that  grow  fruiU  or  vegeta- 
bles, or  both. 

(b)  In  order  to  examine  and  assess  the 
consequences  of  farm  systems  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)(1)(B)  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  also  study  twelve  farms  which 
have  been  employing  such  farm  systems  for 
at  least  five  years  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  select  farms 
on  which  to  conduct  these  pilot  research 
projects  on  the  same  basis  as  described  in 
sulwection  (a)(2)  of  this  section. 

(cMl)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  select  farms  for  participa- 
tion in  the  pilot  research  projecU  required 
under  this  section  with  as  diverse  character- 
istics as  practicable,  including  diversity  in 
size,  soil  type,  and  climatic  conditions. 

(2)  The  pilot  research  projects  shall  be 
conducted  pursuant  to  agreements  which 
are  entered  into  between  the  Secretary  and 
producers  operating  the  farms  at  which  the 
pilot  research  projects  are  conducted  and 
which  provide  that  such  farms  shall  serve  as 
demonstration  farms.  The  agreements  may 
include  limitations  as  to  the  hours  during 
which  the  farms  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
for  demonstration  purposes. 

(3)  Each  pilot  research  project  shall 
extend  for  a  five-year  period. 

(4)  During  the  one-year  period  following 
the  selection  of  pilot  research  project  par- 
ticipants, comprehensive  data  concerning  all 
aspects  of  the  farming  operations  carried 
out  on  such  farms  shall  be  collected  and 
analyzed  in  order  to  provide  a  baseline  from 
which  the  effects  of  the  project  can  be  as- 
sessed. Such  data  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  information  with  respect  to— 

(A)  the  type,  quantity,  and  cost  of  produc- 
tion inputs  used  in  such  farming  operations, 
including  capital,  energy,  fertilizers,  pesti- 
cides, and  water: 

(B)  the  quality  and  quantity  of  production 
outputs  of  such  farming  operations,  includ- 
ing information  on  crop  yields,  nutritional 
value  of  such  crops,  and  rates  of  production 
in  livestock  operations: 

(C)  the  characteristics  of  the  soil  of  such 
farm,  including  the  thickness  of  the  topsoil 
on  such  farm,  the  rate  of  loss  of  such  topsoil 
as  a  result  of  such  farming  operations,  the 
level  of  organic  nutrient  matter  in  soil  on 
such  farm,  the  water-holding  capacity  of 
such  soil,  and  the  rooting  depth  of  plants  in 
such  soil: 

(D)  the  characteristics  of  other  natural  re- 
sources of  such  farm,  including  water  quan- 
tity and  quality: 

(E)  the  net  income  derived  from  such 
farming  operations:  and 

(F)  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  to  fully  assess  the  effects 
of  the  project. 

(5)  During  the  last  four  years  of  such  pilot 
research  projects— 


(A)  in  the  case  of  a  farm  selected  under 
subsection  (a)(1).  the  transition  described  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  carried  out  as  direct- 
ed by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary's  desig- 
nee: 

(B)  if  a  farm  on  which  a  pilot  research 
project  is  conducted  is  located  in  a  local  con 
servation  district,  the  owner  or  operator  of 
the  farm  must  have  a  conservation  plan  ap- 
proved by  and  on  file  with  the  district.  If 
such  farm  is  not  located  in  a  local  conserva- 
tion district,  the  owner  or  operator  of  the 
farm  must  have  a  conser\ation  plan  ap- 
proved by  and  on  file  with  the  Secretary: 
and 

(C)  data  similar  to  the  data  collected  in 
the  first  year  of  such  pilot  research  project 
under  paragraph  (4)  shall  be  collected  and 
analyzed  for  all  farms  selected  for  participa- 
tion in  the  pilot  research  projecte  in  order 
to  fully  assess— 

(i)  the  effects  of  the  transition  on  the 
farms  selected  under  subsection  (a)(l ):  and 

(ii)  the  efficiency  of  the  operations  on 
farms  selected  under  subsection  (b). 

(6)  The  Secretary,  in  coordination  with 
the  Extension  Service  and  the  cooperative 
extension  services  of  the  States,  shall  take 
steps  to  ensure  that  farmers  are  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  demonstration  farms. 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  subject  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  make  pay- 
ments to  producers  who  operate  farms  se- 
lected under  subsection  (a)(1)  at  which  the 
transition  pilot  research  projects  are  con- 
ducted if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  payments  are  justified  to  compensate 
farmers  for  any  responsibilities  assumed  in 
order  to  carryout  the  projects  agreed  upon 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(2)  any  payments  so  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary— 

(A)  shall  be  made  only  during  the  last 
four  years  of  such  project:  and 

(B)  in  any  such  year,  shall  not  exceed  any 
difference  between— 

(i)  the  net  income  received  by  such  pro- 
ducer with  respect  to  farming  operations 
carried  out  on  such  farm  in  the  first  year  of 
such  project,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to 
compensate  for  any  extraordinary  economic 
condition,  natural  occurrence,  or  other  situ- 
ation which  significantly  affected  net 
income  from  such  operations  in  the  first 
year  of  such  project:  and 

(ii)  the  net  income  received  by  such  pro- 
ducer with  respect  to  farming  operations 
carried  out  on  such  farm  in  the  year  for 
which  payments  are  being  made,  adjusted 
by  the  Secretary  to  compensate  for  any  ex- 
traordinary economic  condition,  natural  oc- 
currence, or  other  situation  which  signifi- 
cantly affected  net  income  from  such  oper- 
ations in  the  year  for  which  payments  are 
being  made. 

COORDINATION 

Sec.  6.  In  order  to  fully  effecuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  take 
steps  to  ensure  that  the  pilot  research 
projects  are  designed  and  carried  out  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Extension  Service,  cooperative  extensive 
services  of  the  States,  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities.  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  the  National  Association  of 
Farmer  Elected  Committeemen,  and  the 
farmers  participating  in  such  projects. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
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stock.  Four  of  such  farms  shall  be  farms  on 
which  are  grown  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  or  rice,  or  any  combination  thereof. 
Two  of  such  farms  shall  be  farms  on  which 
are  grown  fruits  or  vegetables,  or  both. 

(b)  In  order  to  examine  and  assess  the 
consequences  of  farm  systems  referred  to  in 


proved  by  and  on  file  with  the  district.  If 
such  farm  is  not  located  in  a  local  conserva- 
tion district,  the  owner  or  operator  of  the 
farm  must  have  a  conservation  plan  ap- 
proved by  and  on  file  with  the  Secretary: 
and 
(C)  data  similar  to  the  data  collected  in 


REPORTS 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate— 

(1)  not  later  than  fifteen  months  after  the 
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riculture.   Nutrition,   and  Forestry   of   the 
Senate— 

( 1 )  not  later  than  fifteen  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  a  report  describing 
the  results  of  the  project  carried  out  under 
section  4  of  this  Act: 

(2)  not  later  than  April  1  of  each  of  the 
calendar  years  1985,  1986,  and  1988.  a  report 
describing  the  progress  of  the  pilot  research 
projects:  and 

(3)  not  later  than  April  1,  1989,  a  report 
containing— 

(A)  a  summary  of  the  data  collected  under 
the  pilot  research  projects; 

(B)  analyses  of.  and  conclusions  drawn 
from,  such  data:  and 

(C)  recommendations  for  new  basic  or  ap- 
plied research  from  such  conclusions. 

AGREEMENTS 

Sec  8.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out 
the  project  under  section  4,  conduct  any 
pilot  research  project,  and  collect  and  ana- 
lyze information  (leveloped  under  the  pilot 
research  projects  through  any  agency  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  through 
agreements  with  any  land-grant  college  or 
university  or  any  other  university  or  non- 
profit organization  which  has  demonstrated 
exc>ertise  in  the  areas  of  agricultural  re- 
search and  policy. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  require  match- 
ing funds  for  any  such  agreements. 

DISSEMINATION  OF  DATA 

Sec  9.  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
through  the  Extension  Service  and  the  co- 
operative extension  services  of  the  States 
the  information  and  research  reports  identi- 
fied under  section  4,  the  data  collected 
under  the  pilot  research  projects,  and  analy- 
ses of.  and  conclusions  drawn  from,  such 
data,  and  shall  otherwise  take  such  steps  as 
are  necessary  to  assure  that  such  material  is 
made  available  to  fanners  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  public. 

INTERCROPPING  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  10.  Beginning  on  the  effective  date,  of 
this  Act  and  ending  five  years  after  such 
date  intercropping  shall  be  considered  an 
enduring  conservation  measure  which  is  eli- 
gible for  financial  assistance  under  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b)). 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  U.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  'extension"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1404(7)  of  the  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search. Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3103(7)); 

(2)  the  term  "conservation  plan"  means  a 
plan  which  describes  and  outlines  a  sched- 
ule for  the  implementation  of  conservation 
measures  or  practices  on  a  farm  which  are 
designed— 

(A)  to  prevent  significant  degradation  of 
the  soil,  water,  and  other  natural  resources 
of  such  farm:  and 

(B)  to  meet  the  management  objectives  of 
the  farmer  operating  such  farm; 

(3)  the  term  "intercropping"  means  a  crop 
production  practice  which  involves  estab- 
lishing and  cultivating  a  soil-conserving  crop 
(such  as  alfalfa,  clover,  trefoil,  hairy  vetch, 
grass,  winter  wheat,  or  oats)  on  land  on 
which,  at  the  same  time,  a  row  crop  (such  as 
corn,  soybeans,  or  cotton)  is  established  and 
cultivated: 

(4)  the  term  "land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities" shall  have  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  by  section  1404(10)  of  such  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  3103(10)); 

(5)  the  term  "demonstration  farm  "  means 
a    farm    participating    in    a   pilot    research 


project  conducted  under  section  5.  which 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  in  order  to  dem- 
onstrate the  applicability  of  the  farm  sys- 
tems being  practiced  on  such  farms; 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture; 

(7)  the  term  "State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations"  shall  have  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  section  1404(13)  of 
such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  3103(13)); 

(8)  the  term  "transition  pilot  research 
project"  means  the  pilot  research  projects 
conducted  pursuant  to  section  5(a)  of  this 
Act;  and 

(9)  the  term  "United  States"  means  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  I»uerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  12.  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
Act.  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  $2,100,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  1986.  1987.  and  1988. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  October 
1,  1983. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NA"njRE  OF  A 
SUBSTITUTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricul- 
tural Productivity  Act  of  1983". 

FINDINGS 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  highly  productive  agricultural  systems 
which  include  sound  conservation  practices 
are  essential  to  ensure  long-term  agricultur- 
al sustainability  and  profitability; 

(2)  agricultural  research  and  technology 
transfer  activities  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, including  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Co- 
operative State  Research  Service,  coopera- 
tive extension  services  of  the  States,  land- 
grant  and  other  colleges  and  universities, 
and  State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
have  contributed  greatly  to  innovation  in 
agriculture,  and  have  a  continuing  role  to 
play  in  fostering  more  efficient  and  sustain- 
able agricultural  production  systems; 

(3)  the  annual  irretrievable  loss  of  billions 
of  tons  of  precious  topsoil  through  wind  and 
water  erosion  reduces  agricultural  produc- 
tivity and  raises  the  spectre  of  another  dust 
bowl; 

(4)  many  agricultural  producers  are  need- 
lessly dependent  on  energy  intensive  agri- 
cultural practices  which  strain  limited 
global  reserves  of  oil  and  natural  gas, 
heightening  the  economic  vulnerability  of 
the  United  States  agricultural  system; 

(5)  public  funding  of  a  properly  planned 
and  balanced  agricultural  research  progrtim 
is  essential  to  improving  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity and  conservation  practices;  and 

(6)  expanded  agricultural  research  and  ex- 
tension efforts  in  certain  key  areas  are 
needed  to  assist  farmers  in  improving  agri- 
cultural productivity  and  implementing  soil, 
water,  and  energy  conservation  practices. 

PURPOSES  OF  ACT 

Sec  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 


(1)  facilitate  and  promote,  within  the  con- 
text of  modern  agricultural  technologies, 
the  scientific  investigation  and  understand- 
ing of  farming  systems  with  the  potential  to 
increase  agricultural  productivity  without 
serious  degradation  of  the  land,  reduce  soil 
erosion  and  losses  of  water  and  plant  nutri- 
ents, conserve  energy  and  natural  resources, 
and  maintain  high  quantity  and  quality 
yields  of  agricultural  practices:  and 

(2)  provide  assistance  to  family  farmers 
and  other  producers  to  use  such  systems  in 
a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  other  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  family  farms  and 
that  complements  the  use  of  modern  agri- 
cultural technology  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

INFORMATION  STUDY 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  inventory 
and  classify  by  subject  matter  all  studies,  re- 
ports, and  other  materials  developed  by  the 
Secretary  or  by  any  person  or  government 
with  the  participation  or  financial  assist- 
ance of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that 
could  be  used  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  such  project,  the  Sec- 
retary shall— 

(1)  identify,  assess,  and  classify  existing 
information  and  research  reports  that  will 
further  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  information  and  research 
relating  to  legume-based  crop  rotations,  the 
use  of  green  manure,  animal  manures,  and 
municipal  wastes  in  agricultural  production, 
soil  acidity,  liming  in  relation  to  nutrient  re- 
lease, intercropping,  the  role  of  organic 
matter  in  soil  productivity  and  erosion  con- 
trol, the  effect  of  topsoil  loss  on  soil  produc- 
tivity, and  nonchemical  or  biological  meth- 
ods of  weed,  disease,  and  insect  control; 

(2)  identify  existing  information  and  re- 
search reports  which  are  currently  useful 
and  make  these  available  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  identify  gaps  in  the  information  and 
research  reports  that  are  available  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  distribution 
to  farmers  8md  other  members  of  the  public 
in  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
and  establish  a  plan  to  carry  out  a  program 
of  research  and  education  to  fill  those  gaps. 

PILOT  RESEARCH  PROJECTS 

Sec  5.  (aKl)  The  Secretary  shall,  pursu- 
ant to  section  8  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
willing  producers,  conduct  twelve  pilot  re- 
search projects  on  farms  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  effecU  of  the  transition 
from— 

(A)  farm  practices  that  rely  on  syntheti- 
cally compounded  fertilizers,  pesticides, 
growth  regulators,  livestock  feed  additives, 
and  tillage  practices  that  fail  to  control  ero- 
sion; to 

(B)  farm  systems  that  rely  on  legume  and 
other  sod-based  crop  rotations,  the  efficient 
use  of  crop  residues,  green  manures,  animal 
manures,  off-farm  organic  wastes  and  min- 
eral bearing  rocks,  the  utilization  of  sound, 
efficient  production  practices  (including 
conservation  tillage),  conservation  irrigation 
(including  low-pressure  systems  and  irriga- 
tion scheduling),  and  non-chemical  or  bio- 
logical methods  of  weed  and  pest  control. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  select  farms  on 
which  to  conduct  the  pilot  research  projects 
as  follows: 

(A)  Six  farms  shall  be  selected  on  which 
producers  grow  crops  and  raise  livestock. 
Two  of  such  farms  shall  be  dairy  farms  and 
four  of  such  farms  shall  be  nondairy  farms. 

(B)  Six  farms  shall  be  selected  on  which 
producers  grow  crops  but  do  not  raise  live- 
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<A)  to  prevent  significant  degradation  of 
the  soil,  water,  and  other  natural  resources 
of  such  farm:  and 

(B)  to  meet  the  management  objectives  of 
the  farmer  operating  such  farm: 

(3)  the  term  "intercropping  "  means  a  crop 
production  practice  that  involves  establish- 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Obey)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Pickle,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 


SENSE  OP  CONGRESS  RESOLU- 
TION FOR  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 
AGENCIES  TO  ENFORCE  THE 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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stock.  Four  of  such  farms  shall  be  farms  on 
which  are  grown  wheat,  feed  grams,  upland 
cotton,  or  rice,  or  any  combmation  thereof. 
Two  of  such  farms  shall  be  (arms  on  which 
are  grown  fruits  or  vegetables,  or  both. 

(b)  In  order  to  examine  and  assess  the 
consequences  of  farm  systems  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)(1)(B)  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  also  study  twelve  farms  that 
have  t)een  employing  such  farm  systems  for 
at  least  five  years  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  The  Secretary  shall  select  farms 
on  which  to  conduct  these  pilot  research 
projects  on  the  same  basis  as  described  in 
subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section. 

(c)(1)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  effective  dale  of  this  Act.  the 
•secretary  shall  select  farms  for  participation 
in  the  pilot  research  projects  required  under 
this  section  with  as  diverse  characteristics 
as  practicable,  including  diversity  in  size, 
soil-type  and  climatic  conditions. 

(2)  The  pilot  research  projects  shall  be 
conducted  pursuant  to  agreements  that  are 
entered  into  t>etween  the  Secretary  and  pro- 
ducers operating  the  farms  at  which  the 
pilot  research  projects  are  conducted  and 
that  provide  for  such  farms  to  serve  as  dem- 
onstration farms.  The  agreements  may  in- 
clude limitations  as  to  the  hours  during 
which  the  farms  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
for  demonstration  purposes. 

(3)  E^ch  pilot  research  project  shall  be 
conducted  for  a  five-year  period. 

(4)(A)  During  the  one-year  period  follow- 
ing the  selection  of  pilot  research  project 
participants,  comprehensive  data  concern- 
ing all  aspects  of  the  farming  operations 
carried  out  on  such  farms  shall  l>e  collected 
and  analyzed  in  order  to  provide  a  baseline 
from  which  the  effects  of  the  project  can  be 
assessed.  Such  data  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  information  with  respect  to— 

(i)  the  type,  quantity,  and  cost  of  produc- 
tion inputs  used  in  such  farming  operations, 
including  capital,  energy,  fertilizers,  pesti- 
cides, and  water: 

(ii)  the  quality  and  quantity  of  production 
outputs  of  such  farming  operations,  includ- 
ing information  on  crop  yields,  nutritional 
value  of  such  crops,  and  rates  of  production 
in  livestock  operations; 

(iii)  the  characteristics  that  are  necessary 
for  an  evaluation  of  the  soil  productivity  of 
such  farms,  including  the  thickness  of  the 
topsoil.  the  rate  of  loss  of  such  topsoil  as  a 
result  of  such  farming  operations,  the  level 
of  organic  nutrient  matter  in  the  soil,  the 
water  holding  capacity  of  the  soil,  and  the 
rooting  depth  of  plants  in  the  soil: 

(iv)  the  characteristics  of  other  natural  re- 
sources of  such  farms,  including  water  quan- 
tity and  quality: 

<v)  the  net  income  derived  from  such 
farming  operations:  and 

(vi)  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  to  fully  assess  the  effects 
of  the  project. 

(B)  All  of  the  information  required  under 
subparagraph  (A)  need  not  be  submitted  by 
grantees  of  pilot  research  projects  if  the 
grantee  fully  justifies,  in  the  annual  report, 
the  failure  to  submit  such  information. 

(S)  During  the  last  four  years  of  such  pilot 
research  projects— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  a  farm  selected  under 
subsection  (a)(1).  the  transition  descrit)ed  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  carried  out  as  direct- 
ed by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary's  desig- 
nee: 

(B)  if  a  farm  on  which  a  pilot  research 
project  IS  conducted  is  located  in  a  local  con- 
servation district,  the  owner  or  operator  of 
the  farm  must  have  a  conservation  plan  ap- 


proved by  and  on  file  with  the  district.  If 
such  farm  is  not  located  in  a  local  conserva- 
tion district,  the  owner  or  operator  of  the 
farm  must  have  a  conservation  plan  ap- 
proved by  and  on  file  with  the  Secretary: 
and 

(C)  data  similar  to  the  data  collected  in 
the  first  year  of  such  pilot  research  project 
under  paragraph  (4)  shall  be  collected  and 
analyzed  for  all  farms  selected  for  participa- 
tion in  the  pilot  research  projects  in  order 
to  fully  assess— 

(i)  the  effects  of  the  transition  on  the 
farms  selected  under  subsection  (a):  and 

(ii)  the  efficiency  of  the  operations  on 
farms  selected  under  subsection  (b). 

(6)  The  Secretary,  in  coordination  with 
the  ETvtension  Service  and  the  cooperative 
extension  services  of  the  States,  shall  take 
steps  to  ensure  that  farmers  are  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  demonstration  farms. 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  subject  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  make  pay- 
ments to  producers  who  operate  farms  se- 
lected under  subsection  (a)(1)  at  which  the 
transition  pilot  research  projects  are  con- 
ducted if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  payments  are  justified  to  compensate 
farmers  for  any  responsibilities  assumed  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  projects  agreed  upon 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  payments  so  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary— 

(A)  shall  be  made  only  during  the  last 
four  years  of  such  project:  and 

(B)  in  any  such  year,  shall  not  exceed  any 
difference  between— 

(i)  the  net  income  received  by  such  pro- 
ducer with  respect  to  fanning  operations 
carried  out  on  such  farm  in  the  first  year  of 
such  project,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to 
compensate  for  any  extraordinary  economic 
condition,  natural  occurrence,  or  other  situ- 
ation which  significantly  affected  net 
income  from  such  operations  in  the  first 
year  of  such  project:  and 

(ii)  the  net  income  received  by  such  pro- 
ducer with  respect  to  farming  operations 
carried  out  on  such  farm  in  the  year  for 
which  payments  are  being  made,  adjusted 
by  the  Secretary  to  compensate  for  any  ex- 
traordinary economic  condition,  natural  oc- 
currence, or  other  situation  which  signifi- 
cantly affected  net  income  from  such  oper- 
ations in  the  year  for  which  payments  are 
being  made. 

COORDINATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  fully  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
take  steps  to  ensure  that  the  pilot  research 
projects  are  designed  after  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  views  of  an  advisory  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  consist- 
ing of  representatives  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  Cooperative  state  Re- 
search Service,  agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service.  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  Extension  Service,  cooperative  ex- 
tension services  of  the  States,  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities.  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  and  other  specialists  in 
the  areas  of  agricultural  research  and 
policy. 

(b)  In  designing  the  pilot  research 
projects,  the  types  of  farms  selected  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  5  may  be 
modified  in  order  to— 

(1)  assure  that  the  data  generated  from 
the  projects  are  statistically  valid: 

(2)  maximize  usefulness  of  such  data:  and 

(3)  effectively  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 


REPORTS 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate— 

( 1 )  not  later  than  fifteen  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  a  report  describing 
the  results  of  the  project  carried  out  under 
section  4  of  this  Act; 

(2)  not  later  than  April  1  of  each  of  the 
calendar  years  after  the  pilot  research 
projects  are  initiated,  a  report  describing 
the  progress  of  the  pilot  research  projects: 
and 

(3)  not  later  than  April  1  of  the  calendar 
year  following  completion  of  the  pilot  re- 
search projects,  a  report  containing— 

(A)  a  summary  of  the  data  collected  under 
the  pilot  research  projects; 

(B)  analyses  of.  and  conclusions  drawn 
from,  such  data:  and 

(C)  recommendations  for  new  basic  or  ap- 
plied research  from  such  conclusions. 

AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out 
the  project  under  section  4.  and  collect  and 
analyze  information  developed  pursuant  to 
section  5,  through  any  agency  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  through  agree- 
ments with  any  land-grant  college  or  univer- 
sity, any  other  university,  nonprofit  organi- 
zation, or  Federal  or  State  governmental 
entity,  that  has  demonstrated  expertise  in 
the  areas  of  agricultural  research  and 
policy. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  pilot 
research  projects  under  section  5  through 
special  grants  administered  by  the  Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Service  to  any  land- 
grant  college  or  university,  any  other  uni- 
versity, nonprofit  organization,  or  Federal 
or  State  governmental  entity,  that  has  dem- 
onstrated expertise  in  the  areas  of  agricul- 
tural research  and  policy. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  require  match- 
ing funds  for  any  such  agreements  or  spe- 
cial grants. 

DISSEMINATION  OF  DATA 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
through  the  Extension  Service  and  the  co- 
operative extension  services  of  the  States 
the  information  and  research  reports  identi- 
fied under  section  4.  the  data  collected 
under  the  pilot  research  projects,  and  analy- 
ses of.  and  conclusions  drawn  from,  such 
data,  and  shall  otherwise  take  such  steps  as 
are  necessary  to  assure  that  such  material  is 
made  available  to  farmers  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  public. 

INTERCROPPING  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  10.  Beginning  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  and  ending  five  years  after  such 
date,  intercropping  shall  be  considered  an 
enduring  conservation  measure  that  is  eligi- 
ble for  financial  assistance  under  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b)). 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  11.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  'extension"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1404(7)  of  the  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search. Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3103(7)): 

(2)  the  term  "conservation  plan"  means  a 
plan  that  describes  and  outlines  a  schedule 
for  the  implementation  of  conservation 
measures  or  practices  on  a  farm  that  are  de- 
signed— 
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have  traditionally  been  segregated 
into  low-paying,  low-status,  dead-end 
jobs.  The  Assistant  Attorney  General 
also  claimed  that  it  is  difficult  to 
assess  the  worth  of  jobs;  perhaps  he 
forgot  that  the  State  of  Washington 


(1)  women,  both  in  the  private  and  in  the 
public  sectors,  are  systematically  paid  less 
than  men  to  perform  jobs  of  comparable 
skill,  effort,  and  responsibility; 

(2)  on  the  average,  women  workers  in  the 
United  Slates  earn  59  cents  for  each  dollar 
earned  by  their  male  counterparts; 


cases,  both  in  its  principal  and  its  regional 
and  State  offices. 

(2)  In  fulfilling  its  responsibilities  under 
title  VII  of  the  Civil  RighU  Act  of  1964.  the 
Department  of  Justice  should  aggressively 
seek  out  and  bring  actions  to  eliminate  in- 
stances   of    pay    discrimination    prohibited 
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(A)  to  prevent  significant  degradation  of 
the  .soil,  water,  and  other  natural  resources 
of  such  farm:  and 

(B)  to  meet  the  management  objectives  of 
the  farmer  operating  such  farm: 

(3)  the  term  'intercropping"  means  a  crop 
production  practice  that  involves  establish- 
ing and  cultivating  a  soil  conserving  crop 
(such  as  alfalfa,  clover,  trefoil,  hairy  vetch, 
grass,  winter  wheat,  or  oats)  on  land  on 
which,  at  the  same  time,  a  row  crop  (such  as 
corn,  soybeans,  or  cotton)  is  established  and 
cultivated: 

(4)  the  term  "land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities" shall  have  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  by  section  1404(10)  of  the  Nation- 
al Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3103(10)): 

(5)  the  term  "demonstration  farm""  means 
a  farm  participating  in  a  pilot  research 
project  conducted  under  section  5.  that 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  in  order  to  dem- 
onstrate the  applicability  of  the  farm  sys- 
tems being  practiced  on  such  farms: 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture: 

(7)  the  term  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations"  shall  have  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  section  1404(13)  of 
the  National  Agricultural  Research,  Exten- 
sion, and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  3102(13)): 

(8)  the  term  "transition  pilot  research 
project""  means  the  pilot  research  projects 
conducted  pursuant  to  section  5(a)  of  this 
Act;  and 

(9)  the  term  "United  Slates"  means  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States.  Guam,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or  any 
other  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  12.  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
Act.  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  $10,500,000.  which  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  October 
1.  1984. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as 
amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Obey)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Pickle,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  2714)  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  take  certain  ac- 
tions to  improve  the  productivity  of 
American  farmers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment, with  the  recommendation  that 
the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that 
the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I,  further  pro- 
ceedings on  this  question  will  be  post- 
poned. The  vote  will  be  taken  tomor- 
row, Thursday.  January  26,  1984. 


DISPENSING       WITH       FURTHER 
READING  OF  CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY  TODAY 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  Calendar  Wednesday  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman,  is  that  for  today  only? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
quest is  for  today  only. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  RESOLU- 
TION FOR  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 
AGENCIES  TO  ENFORCE  THE 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  concurrent 
resolution  chastising  the  administra- 
tion for  its  failure  to  enforce  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibiting  wage 
discrimination  against  women.  The 
law  is  clear  that  it  is  illegal  for  an  em- 
ployer to  pay  women  less  than  men  to 
perform  jobs  requiring  comparable 
skill,  effort,  and  responsibility.  Yet. 
despite  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  clearly  stated  the  law  in  1981. 
the  Reagan  administration  has  failed 
to  enforce  it  through  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission, 
the  Justice  Department,  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Pay  equity  is  a  fundamental  civil 
rights  issue  which  should  be  pursued 
with  the  same  vigor  and  intensity  that 
other  civil  rights  issues  should  be  pur- 
sued. The  Reagan  administration  has 
done  a  bad  job  in  enforcing  civil  rights 
generally;  it  has  done  an  especially 
bad  job  in  enforcing  the  law  on  pay 
equity. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  activity  sur- 
rounding the  issue  of  pay  equity  in  the 
last  few  months.  Let  me,  therefore, 
put  my  resolution  in  context.  On  De- 
cember 14,  1983,  Judge  Jack  E.  Tanner 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Washington  ruled 
in  favor  of  employees  of  the  State  of 
Washington  on  their  claim  that  the 
State  had  discriminated  against 
women  in  setting  wages.  A  job  evalua- 
tion study,  conducted  by  the  State, 
had  shown  that  jobs  predominantly 
held  by  women  were  routinely  paid 
less  than  jobs  predominantly  held  by 
men.  Based  on  the  results  of  this 
study,  the  court  found  clear  sex  dis- 
crimination under  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  I  have  studied  this  deci- 
sion and  am  convinced  that  it  was 
right  as  a  matter  of  law  and  right  as  a 
matter  of  policy. 

Nevertheless,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration has  signaled  its  intention  to  in- 
tervene on  appeal  to  upset  this  deci- 
sion. I  wrote  to  the  President  on 
Monday  urging  him  not  to  do  so  be- 
cause it  would  be  "seen  as  an  attack 
both  on  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  on  the  pink  collar' 
workers  of  America." 

The  reasons  given  by  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Civil  Rights  for 
possible  intervention  all  reflected  a 
lack  of  knowledge  in  this  area  of  civil 
rights  law.  He  claimed  that  wage  dis- 
parity could  exist  without  discrimina- 
tion,  ignoring   the   fact   that   women 
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Mr.  LUNGREN.  That  is  a  very,  very 
nice  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the 
Speaker,  but  I  would  like  to  collect  my 
thoughts  after  the  Presidents  speech. 


D  1640 
The   SPEAKER.   The   Chair   will 


he 


began  the  Republican  Party  is  now  fa- 
vored over  the  Democrats  as  the  party 
most  likely  to  provide  jobs  and  create 
economic  opportunity. 

I    think    that   what    we    are   seeing 
happen  is  that  the  longer  the  country 

Irkolrc     at     \)l7Qlfor     ^Ar»n/^Ql£»     oriH     of     tliA 


balance  the  budget,  the  Democratic 
Party  will  probably  send  out  bumper 
stickers  that  say  "Republicans  Hate 
Poor  People."  "Republicans  Hate  the 
Elderly."  "Republicans  Hate  This." 
"Republicans  Hate  That." 
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have  traditionally  been  segregated 
into  low-paying,  low-status,  dead-end 
jobs.  The  Assistant  Attorney  General 
also  claimed  that  it  is  difficult  to 
assess  the  worth  of  jobs:  perhaps  he 
forgot  that  the  State  of  Washington 
had  conducted  a  job  evaluation  study 
to  do  precisely  that.  Finally,  he 
claimed  that  it  would  cost  too  much  to 
remedy  wage  discrimination  against 
women,  thereby  suggesting  that  cost 
could  be  used  as  a  defense  to  a  civil 
rights  action,  something  Congress  has 
explicitly  rejected. 

In  my  letter  to  the  President,  I  said 
that  it  would  be  a  tragedy  for  an 
agency  charged  with  eliminating  dis- 
crimination to  intervene  on  the  side  of 
the  discriminator. 

The  Washington  decision  also  galva- 
nized other  Members  into  action.  On 
Monday.  Representative  Snowe,  along 
with  six  cosponsors.  introduced  a  reso- 
lution to  create  a  congressional  com- 
mission to  study  pay  discrimination  in 
legislative  branch  agencies.  Also  on 
Monday.  Representative  Oakar  intro- 
duced legislation  to  force  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  to  study  pay 
discrimination  in  the  executive 
branch.  I  have  cosponsored  both  of 
these  bills. 

My  resolution  is  a  sense-of-Congress 
resolution  calling  on  executive  branch 
agencies  to  enforce  the  law.  both  in 
regard  to  the  public  sector  and  the  pri- 
vate sector.  While,  if  passed,  it  would 
not  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 
my  resolution  would  send  a  clear  state- 
ment of  congressional  intent  to  the 
agencies  which  are  charged  with  en- 
forcing the  law.  So.  my  resolution  is 
broader  in  scope  than  the  others,  in 
that  it  covers  all  employers  subject  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Act;  yet.  at  the  same 
time,  it  makes  no  change  in  current 
law.  because  none  is  needed.  Rather, 
all  that  is  needed  is  for  the  executive 
branch  to  do  its  job. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  I  introduced 
follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  244 

Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Department  of 
Latxir.  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, and  other  Federal  agencies  have 
l)een  derelict  in  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
which  prohibits  wage  discrimination 
against  women  who  work  in  Jobs  which 
are  comparable  in  skill,  effort,  and  respon- 
sibility to  jobs  in  which  men  work  and  re- 
quires that  wages  be  determined  without 
regard  to  the  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin  of  the  occupants  of  such 
Jobs 
Resoti-ed  by  the  House  of  Repretentativea 

Ithe  Senate  concurring!. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  resolution  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Pay  Equity  Resolution  of  1984". 

statement  of  findings 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 


(1)  women.  l)oth  in  the  private  and  in  the 
public  sectors,  are  systematically  paid  less 
than  men  to  perform  jolw  of  comparable 
skill,  effort,  and  responsibility: 

(2)  on  the  average,  women  workers  in  the 
United  States  earn  59  cents  for  each  dollar 
earned  by  their  male  counterparts: 

(3)  women  in  the  work  force  are  frequent- 
ly segregated  into  Jobs  which  are  predomi- 
nantly occupied  by  women: 

(4)  individuals  employed  in  jobs  which  are 
predominantly  occupied  by  women,  such  as 
nurses,  librarians,  and  teachers,  are.  on  the 
average,  paid  less  than  individuals  employed 
in  Jobs  which  are  comparable  in  skill,  effort, 
and  responsibility,  but  which  are  predomi- 
nantly occupied  by  men; 

(5)  because  the  marketplace  is  not  effec- 
tive in  eliminating  discrimination  based  on 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin 
from  the  work  force.  Congress  has  passed 
strong  antidiscrimination  laws,  including 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964: 

(6)  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(42  use.  2000e  and  following)  makes  it  an 
unlawful  employment  practice  for  an  em- 
ployer to  discriminate  against  any  individ- 
ual with  respect  to  his  compensation,  terms, 
conditions,  or  privileges  or  employment.  l>e- 
cause  of  such  individual's  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex.  or  national  origin: 

(7)  courts,  including  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  County  of  Washington  v. 
Gunther.  452  U.S.  161  (1981).  and  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  West- 
em  District  of  Washington  in  American 
Federation  of  State.  County,  and  Municipal 
Employees  v.  State  of  Washington  (No.  C82- 
465T.  December  14.  1983).  have  held  that 
the  language  of  title  VII  is  broader  than  the 
provisions  of  section  6(d)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  206(d)). 
which  requires  equal  pay  for  equal  work  on 
Jol)s  the  performance  of  which  requires 
equal  skill,  effort,  and  responsibility,  and 
which  are  performed  under  similar  working 
conditions: 

(8)  in  iKJth  of  the  cases  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (7).  the  courts  found  that  discrimina- 
tion exists  where  an  evaluation  of  Jobs 
based  on  factors  such  as  knowledge,  skills. 
experience,  working  conditions,  and  respon- 
sibility, shows  that  female  employees  are 
paid  less  than  their  male  counterparts  for 
Jobs  evaluated  at  the  same  level: 

(9)  it  is.  therefore,  clear  both  that  pay  dis- 
crimination against  women  is  prevalent  in 
the  lat>or  market  and  that  such  discrimina- 
tion is  prohibited  by  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
RighU  Act  of  1964:  and 

( 10)  such  discrimination  continues  to  exist 
l>ecause  there  is  inadequate  enforcement  of 
current  law. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  ANTIDISCRIMINATION  LAWS 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that: 
(1)  The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  should  promptly  investigate  all 
complaints  of  wage  discrimination  prohibit- 
ed under  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  take  such  further  steps  as  are  nec- 
essary to  eliminate  any  such  discrimination. 
The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission should  vigorously  enforce  the  inter- 
pretative memorandum  which  it  issued  on 
August  25.  1981,  providing  guidance  in  proc 
essing  title  VII  claims  of  wage  discrimina- 
tion, and  should  strengthen  this  policy  doc- 
ument by  incorporating  the  findings  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  study  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Commission's  own  hearings 
concerning  pay  equity.  Further,  the  Com- 
mission shoul(i  place  high  priority  on  the 
processing    of    such    waige    discrimination 


cases,  both  in  its  principal  and  its  regional 
and  State  offices. 

(2)  In  fulfilling  its  responsibilities  under 
title  VII  of  the  Civil  RighU  Act  of  1964.  the 
Department  of  Justice  should  aggressively 
seek  out  and  bring  actions  to  eliminate  in- 
stances of  pay  discrimination  prohibited 
under  such  title. 

(3)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
should  ensure  that  the  requirements  con- 
tained in  the  amendments  to  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  made  by  the  Pay  Comparabil 
ity  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-656)  and  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978  (Public 
Law  95-454)  relating  to  equal  pay  for  work 
of  equal  value  within  the  Federal  govern- 
ment are  met. 

(4)  The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance Programs  within  the  Department  of 
Lal>or  should  ensure  that  Government  con- 
tractors and  sulx:ontractors  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  No  11246,  and 
do  not  engage  in  wage  discrimination  pro- 
hibited under  title  VII  of  the  Civil  RighU 
Act  of  1964. 

(5)  Each  Federal  department  and  agency 
should  take  appropriate  steps  to  determine 
whether  wage  discrimination  prohibited 
under  title  VII  of  the  Civil  RighU  Act  of 
1964  exisU  in  iU  workforce  or  in  any  of  the 
programs  it  oversees. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  by 
cosponsoring  this  resolution. 


RECOGNITION  OF  MEMBERS 
FOR  SPECIAL  ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Luncren) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Do  not  the  special 
orders  normally  come  at  the  end  of 
the  legislative  day.  and  would  we  not 
be  entitled  to  a  special  order  at  the 
end  of  the  legislative  day? 

The  SPEAKER.  Of  course,  if  the 
gentleman  wants  the  time,  some 
Member  of  his  party  can  speak  up  for 
him:  no  problem.  We  are  not  doing 
anything  that  is  unusual. 

Does  the  gentleman  desire  his  time? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing the  Speaker  announced  when  he 
took  the  chair  this  morning  that  we 
have  to.  for  security  reasons,  leave  no 
later  than  5  o'clock  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  And  since  my  spe- 
cial order  is  for  an  hour.  I  would  like 
to  have  that  hour  and  not  interfere 
with  the  sweep  of  the  House.  I  would 
be  here  immediately  after  the  Presi- 
dents  speech. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  20  minutes  now  and  the  remain- 
der later  on  this  evening? 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  he  is  driving  at 
one  of  the  central  points  of  what  I 
think  is  beginning  to  be  an  innovation. 
That  is  that  the  state  of  the  Union 
that  we  see  on  television  normally  is 
the  Presidents  version  of  the  state  of 


hope  we  have  begun  a  process  that 
will  lead  to  an  agreement  to  have  an 
orderly  procedure  for  taking  up  legis- 
lation including  that  legislation. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 


da (Mr.  Mack). 


^U        tV.n       nnv^*1^ 


be  here  on  the  House  floor  where  the 
work  of  the  people  takes  place,  debat- 
ing the  issues  of  the  people. 

I  assume  that  we  are  going  to  have 
that  kind  of  an  excuse.  I  think  it  is  a 
shame  because  here  would  be  an  op- 
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Mr.  LUNGREN.  That  is  a  very,  very 
nice  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the 
Speaker,  but  I  would  like  to  collect  my 
thoughts  after  the  President's  speech. 

D  1640 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  be 
happy  to  grant  the  gentleman's  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  I 
also  be  entitled  to  collect  my  thoughts 
so  that  I  might  utilize  the  time  later 
on  this  evening?  It  may  take  me  a 
little  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Well,  if  that  is  the 
gentleman's  request,  I  would  be  happy 
to  grant  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
for  that  very  much. 


STATE  OF  THE  UNION- 
CONGRESSIONAL  VIEW 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich)  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Does  the  gentleman  wish  to  take  20 
minutes  now? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  Speaker  has 
been  so  generous  to  us  today  and  is.  as 
always,  such  an  able  man  in  presiding 
over  this  body  and  it  is  such  a  joy  to 
work  with  him  that  if  the  Speaker 
would  not  mind  my  taking  20  minutes 
now,  I  would  be  very  honored  to  take 
some  time  now. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  may 
have  the  20  minutes  now  and  is  so  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate it.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  that  I  think 
we  all  too  often  forget  in  the  heat  of 
debate,  as  the  year  goes  on  unfortu- 
nately we  all  too  often  forget  it.  I  am 
afraid,  but  something  the  American 
people  I  hope  will  appreciate,  that  this 
remains  a  very  human  institution  and 
despite  the  fiercest  of  partisanship 
there  is  a  comity  to  the  House  which 
is  very  important  in  a  free  society. 

I  thought.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  might 
take  this  time  with  help  of  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  would  like  to  par- 
ticipate to  set  the  stage  for  this  eve- 
ning's state  of  the  Union  and  create  a 
framework  for  what  will  occur  later. 

It  is  fascinating  to  note  for  example, 
in  today's  New  York  Times  that  the 
most  recent  poll  indicates  an  increas- 
ing lead  by  President  Reagan  over  his 
liberal  Democratic  opponents  in  that 
for  the  first  time  since  the  recession 


began  the  Republican  Party  is  now  fa- 
vored over  the  Democrats  as  the  party 
most  likely  to  provide  jobs  and  create 
economic  opportunity. 

I  think  that  what  we  are  seeing 
happen  is  that  the  longer  the  country 
looks  at  Walter  Mondale  and  at  the 
absence  of  answers  on  the  other  side 
and  along  with  the  country  looks  at 
things  like  the  New  Hampshire  debate 
at  which  the  major  achievement  was 
the  ability  of  Mondale  and  Glenn  to 
apparently  jump  up  and  wave  fingers 
at  each  other,  that  the  country  begins 
to  conclude  that  while  we  do  indeed 
have  great  problems  and  while  the 
Reagan  administration  has  certainly 
not  yet  led  us  to  the  promised  land, 
that  at  least  it  is  marching  in  the  right 
direction. 

In  that  sense  this  evening  what  a 
number  of  us  have  done  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  is  to  offer  an  op- 
portunity to  our  Democratic  col- 
leagues both  through  a  dear  colleague 
letter  and  through  specific  invitation 
to  some  leading  Members  of  the  other 
party  and  through  a  press  conference 
to  indicate  that  we  would  be  delighted 
to  be  joined  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  after  the  state  of  the  Union, 
not  simply  to  talk  about  the  Presi- 
dent's statements,  not  simply  to 
debate  the  President's  comments  and 
thoughts  about  America  but  also  to 
talk  about  the  American  future,  to 
talk  about  the  opportunities  we  hope 
to  give  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren, to  talk  about  the  problems 
which  face  us  as  a  country. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
from  George  Washington's  time  until 
Woodrow  Wilson,  no  President  came 
to  this  body  to  deliver  a  message. 
George  Washington,  a  very  proud  and 
almost  imperious  man,  disliked  being 
questioned  by  Members  of  Congress 
and  as  a  consequence  got  into  the 
habit  of  sending  his  documents  in 
writing. 

It  is  only  in  the  20th  century  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  innovated  the  con- 
cept of  physically  delivering  a  state  of 
the  Union  to  the  Congress. 

In  that  sense  with  the  development 
of  C-SPAN  and  the  fact  that  through 
the  magic  of  television  we  are  now 
able  to  have  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appear  in  millions  of  homes  si- 
multaneously, we  have  an  opportunity 
to  create  other  new  inventions.  Just  as 
Woodrow  Wilson  talked  to  the  Con- 
gress, it  is  possible  for  us  to  talk  with 
the  Nation, 

So  tonight  a  few  of  us  thought  it 
might  be  useful  to  raise  certain  funda- 
mental issues.  I  think  one  of  them  was 
best  stated  by  Duncan  Hunter  of  Cali- 
fornia who  made  the  comment  that 
one  of  the  problems  of  governing 
America  is  if  you  try  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems you  know  that  the  Democratic 
Party  has  two  sets  of  bumper  stickers. 

If  you  adopt  a  policy,  for  example,  of 
trying  to  restrain  spending  or  trying  to 


balance  the  budget,  the  Democratic 
Party  will  probably  send  out  bumper 
stickers  that  say  "Republicans  Hate 
Poor  People,"  "Republicans  Hate  the 
Elderly, "  "Republicans  Hate  This, " 
"Republicans  Hate  That. " 

On  the  other,  if  you  decide  you  are 
afraid  of  the  Democratic  Party 
bumper  stickers  of  that  kind  and  you 
go  ahead  and  have  a  large  budget,  the 
Democratic  Party  will  then  send  out 
bumper  stickers  that  say  'Republicans 
are  Irresponsible  in  Spending,"  "Re- 
publicans Have  Big  Deficits";  and  the 
reason  we  invited  the  Democrats  to 
join  us  this  evening  is  because  we 
think  it  would  be  healthy  for  the 
country  to  see  both  parties  on  the 
floor  at  the  same  time  rather  than 
have  a  Member  from  the  Republican 
side  talk  for  an  hour  and  then  a 
Member  from  the  Democratic  side  talk 
for  an  hour.  If  we  had  both  sides  here 
at  the  same  time  we  would  be  in  a  po- 
sition that  the  entire  country  would 
watch  us  negotiate,  argue  over  the 
facts. 

As  a  friend  of  mine,  lawyer  once 
said,  "You  can  have  different  argu- 
ments but  you  should  at  least  have  the 
same  facts." 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker >. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hope  to  just  emphasize  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying.  The  blocks  of  time 
that  we  have  reserved  this  evening, 
Mr.  Lungren  reserved  an  hour,  I  have 
an  hour  of  time  this  evening,  that 
time  we  intend  to  use  in  order  to  have 
a  debate  for  the  Nation  about  the 
state  of  the  Union. 

The  President  will  give  us  his  ver- 
sion early  in  the  evening.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  to  conunent  on  the  state 
of  the  Union.  And  I  would  join  with 
the  gentleman  in  hopes  that  members 
of  the  opposition  party,  members  of 
the  Democratic  Party  will  come  to  the 
floor  and  utilize  that  time. 

We  can  assure  them  we  will  yield  to 
them,  that  we  will  extend  them  the 
courtesy  of  being  able  to  participate  in 
that  debate  because  we  think  it  is  fun- 
damentally important  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  understand  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  two  parties  and 
that  the  two  parties  do  have  different 
ideas  on  what  the  country's  future 
should  be  all  about.  And  it  is  impor- 
tant for  them  to  understand  that  in 
the  context  of  the  entire  state  of  the 
Union.  This  is  the  perfect  time. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
taking  this  time  to  explain  to  the 
country  that  this  opportunity  is  avail- 
able to  the  Democrats  this  evening 
and  hope  that  the  message  is  also  get- 
ting across  to  them  that  they  are  wel- 
come to  come  heie  and  participate. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  cc>mment. 
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I  think  that  it  is  a  remarkable  thing. 
And  when  I  think  about  the  recent  lib- 
eration of  Grenada  and  the  saving  of 
800  American  young  people  who  were 
students  and  I  look  back  on  the  444 
days  of  the  hostage  crisis  that  Vice 


America,  or  at  least  for  the  special  in- 
terests in  America.  And.  at  the  same 
time,  we  want  a  chance  to  ask  them 
how  they  would  pay  for  it.  And  we  are 
willing  to  say  up  front  as  we  have  said 
for  3  days  here  on  the  floor,  yes,  we 


from  blowing  up  the  Capitol.  It  is  a 
comment  on  the  nature  of  this  world 
that  we  have  had  bomb  threats  in  this 
very  building.  But  it  is  a  sad  reality.  It 
is  something  we  have  to  adjust  to.  And 
so  we  recognize  that  we  will  have  to 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  he  is  driving  at 
one  of  the  central  points  of  what  I 
think  is  beginning  to  be  an  innovation. 
That  is  that  the  state  of  the  Union 
that  we  see  on  television  normally  is 
the  Presidents  version  of  the  state  of 
the  Union,  whether  that  President 
should  be  liberal  Democrat  such  as 
Carter  or  Mondale  or  whether  that 
President  is  a  Republican  such  as 
President  Reagan.  And  we  are  also 
constitutional  officers;  we  are  also 
sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution.  We 
have  to.  I  think,  render  accountability 
to  our  citizens  as  to  what  we  think  the 
state  of  the  Union  is.  People  have  for- 
gotten because  of  the  power  of  the 
Presidency  since  Franklin  Roosevelt; 
people  have  forgotten  that  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  Congress  comes 
before  the  executive  branch  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  comes 
before  the  other  body  and  that  that 
was  deliberate,  that  the  Pounding  Fa- 
thers wanted  this  body  to  be  far  closer 
to  the  people  and  not  just  closer  in 
terms  of  going  back  home  but  also 
closer  in  terms  of  listening  to  the 
people  and  in  terms  of  reporting  to 
the  people. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Mack). 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Gingrich.  I  just 
wanted  to  raise  the  question  that  to- 
night during  that  period  of  time  when 
we  are  going  to  try  to  have  a  debate  I 
wonder  whether  we  are  planning  or 
whether  you  are  planning  discussing 
some  of  those  issues  that  we  have  been 
trying  to  bring  up  for  the  last  several 
days,  line  item  veto,  balanced  budget, 
immigration  reform,  and  such.  Do  you 
foresee  the  opportunity  of  debating 
those  particular  items  tonight? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Well.  I  think  in  ad- 
dition to  whatever  the  President 
brings  up  that  it  is  our  job  to  report 
back  to  ourselves  and  to  the  country 
what  we  have  heard  during  the  recent 
period  when  we  have  been  home. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  right,  if  his 
district  is  like  mine,  and  I  am  sure  as  a 
Floridian  his  is  somewhat  similar, 
people  are  asking  about  prayer  in 
school,  they  are  asking  about  balanced 
budget,  they  are  asking  about  how  are 
we  going  to  take  control  of  the  spend- 
ing. I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  have 
a  debate  with  Members  from  the 
Democratic  Party  both  about  what  do 
we  believe,  to  see  to  what  degree,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
said,  we  are  somewhat  more  conserva- 
tive and  they  tend  to  be  more  liberal, 
but  also  how  shall  we  proceed  in  this 
Congress? 

After  all.  I  hope  tonight  to  raise  the 
Speaker's  words  of  the  day  which  I 
think  are  very  important,  that  we 
need  an  orderly  procedure  for  consid- 
ering legislation.  I  hope  we  have 
begun  with  our  special  effort  in  terms 
of  making  unanimous-consent  requests 
on  such  issues  as  prayer  in  school  and 
balanced  budget  and  line  item  veto.  I 


hope  we  have  begun  a  process  that 
will  lead  to  an  agreement  to  have  an 
orderly  procedure  for  taking  up  legis- 
lation including  that  legislation. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Mack). 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  again  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  a  little  bit  sur- 
prised to  find  out  that  orderly  proce- 
dure is  that  I  am  not  allowed  to  ask  a 
unanimous-consent  request  today 
during  my  1  minute,  because  the 
people  back  in  my  district  have  been 
talking  about  the  need  to  pass  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  I  raised 
that  point  yesterday.  It  was  objected 
to.  Today  I  was.  as  you  know,  just 
summarily  cut  off  and  told  that  be- 
cause of  some  supposed  rule  we  were 
not  allowed  to  debate  those  issues. 

So  I  am  glad  we  are  going  to  have 
the  opportunity  tonight.  My  feeling  is 
at  this  point  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
going  to  have  anybody  come  down 
here  and  debate  us.  At  least  that 
seems  to  be  the  indication  from  the 
way  the  rules  have  been  arranged.  It 
seems  nobody  here  wants  to  talk  about 
those  issues. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  some  Democratic  Members  of 
the  House  to  come  down  and  explain 
either  what  their  party's  position  is 
because  it  would  be  embarrassing  back 
home  or  to  explain  why.  for  example, 
we  have  kept  bottled  up  prayerin- 
school  legislation  which  is  now  so  old 
that  if  it  were  a  human  being,  it  could 
vote. 

I  think  it  is  probably  hard  to  explain 
why  we  have  to  consider  over  and  over 
again  year  after  year  without  even 
having  a  vote  on  the  floor  issues  such 
as  the  President's  crime  package 
which  was  sent  up  here  in  order  to 
reform  the  criminal  justice  system,  so 
that  people  could  be  safer  walking  the 
streets,  but  I  know  that  gentlemen 
such  as  the  able  deputy  whip  from  Ar- 
kansas who  last  year  was  a  very  able 
debater  after  the  state  of  the  Union 
and  other  people  will  probably  have 
an  interest  in  coming  over  and  repre- 
senting the  Democratic  Party.  I  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  with  a  clear  ma- 
jority in  the  House,  with  over  250 
Members  available,  that  there  will  not 
be  a  few  who  will  be  able  to  come 
down  here  this  evening  and  share  the 
floor  with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

D  1650 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  guess  one  of  the  problems  that  we 
have  is  that  the  Democrats  are  pre- 
pared to  go  on  television  tonight  with 
a  very  slick  media  show  following  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message 
and  will  be  live  and  I  suppose  some  of 
them  will  prefer  to  be  over  doing  their 
slick  media  presentation  rather  than 


be  here  on  the  House  floor  where  the 
work  of  the  people  takes  place,  debat- 
ing the  issues  of  the  people. 

I  assume  that  we  are  going  to  have 
that  kind  of  an  excuse.  I  think  it  is  a 
shame  because  here  would  be  an  op- 
portunity to  have  to  engage  in  some 
real  debate  about  not  only  what  we 
just  heard  from  the  President,  but 
also  about  the  issues  that  confront 
this  Congress  over  the  next  several 
months. 

Some  of  those  issues  will  be  the 
same  as  the  President  sees  as  the  state 
of  the  Union.  Some  of  those  issues 
though  are  quite  different.  And  I 
think  it  is  important,  as  the  gentleman 
has  stated,  that  Congress  assert  itself. 
We  assert  ourselves  in  a  reasonable 
way.  but  we  assert  ourselves  on  issues 
that  we  know  the  American  people  are 
demanding  be  taken  up. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  begin  that 
debate.  And  I  certainly  hope  that 
members  of  the  majority  party  will  see 
fit  to  participate. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  is  making  a  very  important 
point  here,  but  we  in  the  Congress  are 
paid  a  salary  and  we  swear  on  oath 
and  we  have  a  staff  in  order  for  us  to 
serve  and  for  us  to  make  coequal  deci- 
sions. Collectively  the  House  and  the 
Senate  are  in  fact  powerful  bodies 
that  in  the  Constitution  and  in  the 
works  of  the  Founding  Fathers  were, 
if  anything,  supposed  to  be  more  pow- 
erful than  the  Presidency. 

And  I  think  for  us  to  run  and  hide  as 
all  too  many  of  our  colleagues,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Democratic  side  tend 
to  do.  and  to  say.  "Well.  I  don't  really 
have  an  answer  to  the  budget  but  I 
know  it  shouldn't  be  that  big  except 
that  I  would  spend  more  on  every- 
thing."  or  to  say.  "I  really  don't  have 
an  answer  on  foreign  policy  but  I 
know  I  would  do  it  differently."  that  is 
not  good  enough. 

We  have  an  obligation  in  this  room 
to  hammer  out  the  kind  of  policies,  to 
develop  the  kind  of  options,  to  suggest 
the  kind  of  alternatives  which  would 
in  fact  allow  the  country  to  have  a 
richer  variety  than  that  which  is  de- 
veloped by  any  White  House.  And  I 
think,  frankly,  that  President  Reagan 
has  done  a  tremendous  job  of  moving 
this  country  a  very  long  distance  from 
the  mess  that  President  Carter  and 
Vice  President  Mondale  left  it  in. 

When  I  look  back  at  the  Carter- 
Mondale  years,  as  John  Glenn  said  so 
ably  the  other  day  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  I  look  back  at  the  mess  that  Vice 
President  Mondale  left  America  in 
when  he  left  the  Vice  Presidency.  And 
you  think  about  those:  that  21  percent 
interest  rate,  and  you  think  about  13 
•  percent  inflation.  And  as  somebody 
said,  had  they  been  reelected,  the 
Great  Depression  that  might  have  oc- 
curred across  the  whole  planet. 
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RECESS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
Monday.  January  23.  1984.  the  Chair 
declares  the  House  in  recess  until  ap- 
oroximatelv  8;40  o.m. 


Metzenbaum;  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  and  charge  d'af- 
faires of  foreign  governments. 

The    ambassadors,    ministers,    and 


tendency  of  government  to  grow,  for 
practices  and  programs  to  become  the 
nearest  thing  to  eternal  life  we  will 
ever  see  on  this  Earth.  And  there  is 
always  that  well-intentioned  chorus  of 
voices    saying,     'with    a    little    more 
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I  think  that  it  is  a  remarkable  thing. 
And  when  I  think  about  the  recent  lib- 
eration of  Grenada  and  the  saving  of 
800  American  young  people  who  were 
students  and  I  look  back  on  the  444 
days  of  the  hostage  crisis  that  Vice 
President  Mondale  participated  in  in 
which  we  were  impotent  and  unable  to 
do  anything.  I  just  think  that  we  in 
this  body  have  an  obligation  to  debate 
the  state  of  the  world  and  the  state  of 
the  Nation.  And  we  have  an  obligation 
to  report  back  in  a  sense  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  city  what  did  we  discover 
back  home.  And  I  would  be  delighted 
to  have  all  of  my  many  good  friends 
on  the  Democratic  side  who  are  for 
higher  taxes  come  here  tonight  and 
tell  us  that  they  found  people  back 
home  urging  them  to  raise  taxes,  beg- 
ging them  to  take  money  out  of  their 
take-home  pay.  I  would  frankly  like  to 
visit  a  district  in  which  there  were  a 
lot  of  people  urging  the  tax  increase. 

We  do  seem  to  have  a  combination 
of  an  ideological  left-wing  concern  for 
more  Government  control,  more  Gov- 
ernment spending,  and  higher  taxes. 
And  the  special  interest  group  tour 
that  Vice  President  Mondale  has  been 
on  in  which  he  has  gone  around  and 
promised  so  many  different  things, 
that  as  one  recent  newspaper  suggest- 
ed, we  might  as  well  have  a  50-percent 
increase  in  the  Federal  budget  if  we 
were  to  meet  all  of  the  promises  that 
he  has  made. 

And  so  I  think  it  will  be  wonderful 
tonight.  We  recently  had  some  elec- 
tions here  in  the  Congress.  I  under- 
stand that  for  the  first  time  since 
Andrew  Jackson,  all  the  way  back  to 
1824.  for  the  very  first  time  since  then 
we  have  a  caucus  in  the  Congress 
which  elects  delegates  straight  to  a  na- 
tional convention,  something  which  is 
a  new  innovation.  And  I  would  love  for 
some  of  those  Democrats  who  have  de- 
cided to  endorse  Mondale  and  who  are 
now  delegates  to  come  on  the  floor  to- 
night and  to  explain  to  us  how  they 
would  pay  for  all  these  programs  and 
what  they  would  do  to  put  the  budget 
into  shape,  because  I  think,  and  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  agree,  we  took 
the  time  for  tonight  to  share  it  fairly. 
We  think  that  the  case  on  our  side  is 
so  good  and  the  case  on  the  liberal 
Democratic  side  is  so  bad  that  if  we 
share  the  time  evenly  it  helps  us  for 
them  to  make  their  case.  We  think 
frankly  that  it  is  so  difficult  for  liberal 
Democrats  to  get  up  on  the  same 
floor— we  are  not  talking  about  cheap 
demagoguery  when  you  are  here  by 
yourself,  we  are  talking  about  sharing 
time. 

And  so  we  want  to  guarantee  anyone 
who  would  like  to  come  tonight  that 
they  will  have  a  fair  shot.  We  will 
answer  their  questions  if  they  will 
answer  ours.  We  will  be  glad  to  share 
time  with  them.  What  we  want  is  a 
chance  for  them  to  explain  what  Mon- 
dalism  is  and  what  they  would  do  for 


America,  or  at  least  for  the  special  in- 
terests in  America.  And,  at  the  same 
time,  we  want  a  chance  to  ask  them 
how  they  would  pay  for  it.  And  we  are 
willing  to  say  up  front  as  we  have  said 
for  3  days  here  on  the  floor,  yes,  we 
have  real  problems  we  have  to  solve. 
No,  nothing  we  have  done  is  perfect 
yet.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

And  we  are  willing  for  them  to  come 
back  at  us  and  ask  us  the  tough  ques- 
tions. 

And  I  just  think  that  if  both  sides 
would  learn  over  the  next  6  or  8 
months  to  participate  that  this  Cham- 
ber, this  House  of  Representatives,  be- 
cause of  the  power  of  television  and 
because  of  the  opportunities  now 
available,  could  genuinely  become  an 
educational  arena  for  the  American 
Nation,  that  the  American  people 
could  have  a  real  chance  to  look  at 
both  sides.  If  you  want  school  prayer 
bottled  up  and  killed,  you  should  vote 
for  liberal  Democrats.  If  you  want  to 
vote  on  it  then  you  have  an  alternative 
which  is  the  Republican  candidate.  If 
you  want  to  have  tax  increases,  Walter 
Mondale  and  the  Democrats  will  give 
you  that  option.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  want  to  restrain  Federal  spending 
and  you  want  to  put  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  the  same  kind  of  budget 
your  family  has  to  be  on,  then  you 
should  vote  for  the  Republican  candi- 
date. 

We  think  there  are  a  whole  range  of 
choices  and  we  think  both  sides  should 
work  together  to  present  those  choices 
in  an  aggressive  and  tough-minded 
way  and  we  fully  expect  the  other 
side,  over  time,  to  come  and  join  with 
us  in  this.  And  we  hope,  despite  the 
fact  that  somebody  in  a  very  unkind 
way,  blocked  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  in  creating  an  orderly 
procedure  for  this  year  when  he  at- 
tempted earlier  this  week  to  create 
special  order  time  for  the  entire  year 
in  an  orderly  manner. 

We  hope  that  some  arrangement  can 
be  made  so  that  the  Congress  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  has 
been  called  the  people's  house,  could 
become,  in  the  time  after  legislative 
business,  an  organized  and  orderly 
series  of  dialogs  between  the  liberal 
Democrats  and  the  Republicans  over 
the  future  of  America.  And  we  think 
that  if  that  is  done,  that  in  fact  this 
year  will  be  a  very  different  year 
indeed. 

And  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
just  a  moment  we  must  rise  in  order  to 
have  the  security  sweeps  and  it  is  a 
comment  on  the  very  state  of  the 
world  that  we  need  to  be  talking 
about,  that  we  have  to  have  security 
sweeps.  It  is  a  comment  on  the  state  of 
the  world  we  need  to  discuss  in  this 
Chamber  that  there  are  now  concrete 
pillars  that  you  have  to  go  by  to  get  to 
the  Capitol  in  order  to  stop  some  nut, 
or  some  fanatic,  or  some  agent  of  Ira- 
nian, or  Syrian,  or  Libyan  state  policy 


from  blowing  up  the  Capitol.  It  is  a 
comment  on  the  nature  of  this  world 
that  we  have  had  bomb  threats  in  this 
very  building.  But  it  is  a  sad  reality.  It 
is  something  we  have  to  adjust  to.  And 
so  we  recognize  that  we  will  have  to 
stop  for  several  hours  so  that  the  secu- 
rity people  can  come  through. 

And  as  I  understand  the  agreement 
with  the  Speaker  earlier,  I  retain  40 
minutes  of  my  time  at  the  appropriate 
point  later  on  in  the  evening;  I  believe 
that  is  correct. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Murtha).  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA)  laid  before  the  House  the 
for.iwing  resignation  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  B.C..  January  25,  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  Hoxise,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, The  Capitol  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  letter  is  to  inform 
you  of  my  resignation,  effective  immediate- 
ly, from  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee due  to  my  election  as  Chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

I  have  informed  Chairman  Jack  Brooks  of 
my  decision.  It  has  indeed  been  a  privilege 
to  ser\'e  with  him  on  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee. 

I  very  much  appreciate  your  support  for 
my  election  as  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
Chairman,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  chal- 
lenge and  responsibility  of  chairing  this 
Committee. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Dante  B.  Pascell. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  resignation  is  ac- 
cepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
HONORABLE  JOHN  CONYERS, 
JR. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Honorable  John 
CoNYERS,  Jr.: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.,  January  25,  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  Capitol, 
Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  Is  to  notify  you. 
pursuant  to  Rule  L(50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,   that   1   have   received   a  subpoena 
issued  by  the  Circuit  Court  for  Montgomery 
County.   Maryland.   I  will,   in  consultation 
with    the   General   Counsel   to   the   Clerk, 
make  the  determinations  required  by  Rule 
L(50). 

Sincerely. 

John  Conyers.  Jr.. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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pies  dreaming  of  owning  homes,  for 
risk-takers  with  vision  to  create  tomor- 
row's opportunities. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  is  sparked  by 
the  sunrise  industries  of  high-tech, 
and  by  small  business  people  with  big 


four  great  goals  to  keep  America  free, 
secure,  and  at  peace  in  the  eighties. 
Together: 

We  can  ensure  steady  economic 
growth. 

We  can  develop  America's  next  fron- 


the  basis  for  such  spending  had  been 
laid  in  previous  years.  A  pattern  of 
overspending  has  been  in  place  for 
half  a  century.  As  the  national  debt 
grew,  we  were  told  not  to  worry,  that 
we  owed  it  to  ourselves. 
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RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
Monday.  January  23.  1984.  the  Chair 
declares  the  House  in  recess  until  ap- 
proximately 8:40  p.m. 

Accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  p.m.)  the 
House  stood  in  recess  until  approxi- 
mately 8:40  p.m. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  at  8  o'clock  and  40  minutes 
p.m. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT 
TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 238  TO  HEAR  AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKEIR  of  the  House  presid- 
ed. 

The  Doorkeeper,  the  Honorable 
James  T.  Malloy.  announced  the  Vice 
President  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Vice 
President  taking  the  chair  at  the  right 
of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  the  seats  reserved  for 
them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  escort  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  into  the 
Chamber: 

The  gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr. 
Wright:  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Foley:  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  Mr.  Long;  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas.  Mr.  Alexander; 
the  gentleman  from  California.  Mr. 
Edwards:  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  Michel;  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  Lott;  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Mr.  Kemp;  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Moorhead:  and 
the  gentleman  from  California.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  at  the  direction  of 
that  body,  appoints  the  following  Sen- 
ators as  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  escort  the 
President  of  the  United  States  into 
the  Chamber: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Baker;  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  Mr. 
Stevens:  the  Senator  from  Texas.  Mr. 
Tower:  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  Mr. 
McClure:  the  Senator  from  Utah.  Mr. 
Garn:  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na. Mr.  Thurmond:  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  Mr.  Goldwater:  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  Mr.  Lugar;  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Byrd:  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  Mr.  Long:  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  Mr.  Chiles:  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph;  the  Senator   from   Ohio.   Mr. 


Metzenbaum;  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  and  charge  d'af- 
faires of  foreign  governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charge  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  took  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Associate  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  entered  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  ros- 
trum. 

At  9  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m..  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
escorted  by  the  Committee  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  entered  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the 
Congress.  I  have  the  high  privilege 
and  the  distinct  honor  of  presenting  to 
you  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

(Applause,  the  Members  rising.) 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION-AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  98-162) 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
President,  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Congress,  honored  guests  and 
fellow  citizens.  Once  again,  in  keeping 
with  time-honored  tradition,  I  have 
come  to  report  to  you  on  the  state  of 
the  Union.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
America  is  much  improved,  and  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  improve- 
ment will  continue  through  the  days 
to  come. 

You  and  I  have  had  some  honest  and 
open  differences  in  the  year  past.  But 
they  did  not  keep  us  from  joining 
hands  in  bipartisan  cooperation  to 
stop  a  long  decline  that  has  drained 
this  Nation's  spirit  and  eroded  its 
health.  There  is  renewed  energy  and 
optimism  throughout  the  land.  Amer- 
ica is  back— standing  tall,  looking  to 
the  eighties  with  courage,  confidence, 
and  hope. 

The  problems  we  are  overcoming  are 
not  the  heritage  of  one  person,  party, 
or  even  one  generation.  It  is  just  the 


tendency  of  government  to  grow,  for 
practices  and  programs  to  become  the 
nearest  thing  to  eternal  life  we  will 
ever  see  on  this  Earth.  And  there  is 
always  that  well-intentioned  chorus  of 
voices  saying,  "with  a  little  more 
power  and  a  little  more  money,  we 
could  do  so  much  for  the  people.  "  For 
a  time  we  forgot  the  American  dream 
is  not  one  of  making  Government 
bigger;  it  is  keeping  faith  with  the 
mighty  spirit  of  free  people  under 
God. 

As  we  came  to  the  decade  of  the 
eighties  we  faced  the  worst  crisis  in 
our  postwar  history.  The  seventies 
were  years  of  rising  problems  and  fall- 
ing confidence.  There  was  a  feeling 
Government  had  grown  beyond  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  Families  felt 
helpless  in  the  face  of  mounting  infla- 
tion and  the  indignity  of  taxes  that  re- 
duced reward  for  hard  work,  thrift, 
and  risk-taking.  All  this  was  overlaid 
by  an  ever-growing  web  of  rules  and 
regulations. 

On  the  international  scene,  we  had 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  we  had 
lost  the  respect  of  friend  and  foe. 
Some  questioned  whether  we  had  the 
will  to  defend  peace  and  freedom. 

But  America  is  too  great  for  small 
dreams.  There  was  a  hunger  in  the 
land  for  a  spiritual  revival,  if  you  will, 
a  crusade  for  renewal.  The  American 
people  said:  Let  us  look  to  the  future 
with  confidence,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Let  us  give  freedom  a  chance. 

Americans  were  ready  to  make  a  new 
beginning,  and  together  we  have  done 
it.  We  are  confronting  our  problems 
one  by  one.  Hope  is  alive  tonight  for 
millions  of  young  families  and  senior 
citizens  set  free  from  unfair  tax  in- 
creases and  crushing  inflation.  Infla- 
tion has  been  beaten  down  from  12.4 
to  3.2  percent,  and  that  is  a  great  vic- 
tory for  all  the  people.  The  prime  rate 
h^  been  cut  almost  in  half  and  we 
must  work  together  to  bring  it  down 
even  more. 

Together,  we  passed  the  first  across- 
the-board  tax  reduction  for  everyone 
since  the  Kennedy  tax  cuts.  Next  year, 
tax  rates  will  be  indexed  so  inflation 
cannot  push  people  into  higher  brack- 
ets when  they  get  cost-of-living  pay 
raises.  Government  must  never  again 
use  inflation  to  profit  at  the  people's 
expense. 

Today,  a  working  family  earning 
$25,000.  has  $1,100  more  in  purchasing 
power  than  if  tax  and  inflation  rates 
were  still  at  the  1980  levels.  Real  after- 
tax income  increased  5  percent  last 
year.  And  economic  deregulation  of 
key  industries  like  transportation  has 
offered  more  choices  to  consumers  and 
new  chances  for  entrepreneurs,  and 
protecting  the  safety.  Tonight,  we  can 
report  and  be  proud  of  one  of  the  best 
recoveries  in  decades.  Send  away  the 
handwringers  and  the  doubting 
Thomases.    Hope    is   reborn    for   cou- 
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right  path.  Yet  we  must  do  more.  So  I 
propose  that  we  begin  exploring  how 
together  we  can  make  structural  re- 
forms to  curb  the  built-in  growth  of 
spending. 


knowledge  and  reach  deeper  into  the 
unknown. 

Our  progress  in  space,  taking  giant 
steps  for  all  mankind,  is  a  tribute  to 
American    teamwork    and    excellence. 


bles  our  current  funding.  And  we  will 
take  additional  action  to  restore  our 
lakes  and  develop  new  technology  to 
reduce  pollution  that  causes  acid  rain. 
We  have  greatly  improved  the  condi- 
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pies  dreaming  of  owning  homes,  for 
risk-takers  with  vision  to  create  tomor- 
row's opportunities. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  is  sparked  by 
the  sunrise  industries  of  high-tech, 
and  by  small  business  people  with  big 
ideas,  people  like  Barbara  Proctor, 
who  rose  from  a  ghetto  to  build  a  mul- 
timillion-dollar advertising  agency  in 
Chicago;  and  Carlos  Perez,  a  Cuban 
refugee,  who  turned  $27  and  a  dream 
into  a  successful  importing  business  in 
Coral  Gables.  Fla. 

People  like  these  are  heroes  for  the 
eighties.  They  helped  4  million  Ameri- 
cans finds  jobs  in  1983.  More  people 
are  drawing  paychecks  tonight  than 
ever  before.  And  Congress  helps— or 
progress  helps  everyone.  Well,  Con- 
gress does,  too.  In  1983,  women  filled 
73  percent  of  all  the  new  jobs  in  mana- 
gerial, professional,  and  technical 
fields. 

But  we  know  that  many  of  our 
fellow  countrymen  are  still  out  of 
work,  wondering  what  will  come  of 
their  hopes  and  dreams.  Can  we  love 
America  and  not  reach  out  to  tell 
them:  You  are  not  forgotten;  we  will 
not  rest  until  each  of  you  can  reach  as 
high  as  your  God-given  talents  will 
take  you. 

The  heart  of  America  is  strong;  it  is 
good  and  true.  The  cynics  were 
wrong— American  never  was  a  sick  so- 
ciety. We  are  seeing  a  rededication  to 
bedrock  values  of  faith,  family,  work, 
neighborhood,  peace  and  freedom- 
values  that  help  bring  us  together  as 
one  people,  from  the  youngest  child  to 
the  most  senior  citizen. 

The  Congress  deserves  America's 
thanks  for  helping  us  restore  pride 
and  credibility  to  our  military.  And  I 
hope  that  you  are  as  proud  as  I  am  of 
the  young  men  and  women  in  uniform 
who  have  volunteered  to  man  the  ram- 
parts in  defense  of  freedom  and  whose 
dedication,  valor,  and  skill  increases  so 
much  our  chance  of  living  in  a  world 
at  peace. 

People  everywhere  hunger  for  peace 
and  a  better  life.  The  tide  of  the 
future  is  a  freedom  tide,  and  our  strug- 
gle for  democracy  cannot  and  will  not 
be  denied.  This  Nation  champions 
peace  that  enshrines  liberty,  demo- 
cratic rights,  and  dignity  for  every  in- 
dividual. America's  new  strength,  con- 
fidence, and  purpose  are  carrying  hope 
and  opportunity  far  from  our  shores. 
A  world  economic  recovery  is  under- 
way. It  began  here. 

We  have  journeyed  far.  But  we  have 
much  farther  to  go.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt told  us  50  years  ago  this  month: 
"Civilization  cannot  go  back;  civiliza- 
tion must  not  stand  still.  We  have  un- 
dertaken new  methods.  It  is  our  task 
to  perfect,  to  improve,  to  alter  when 
necessary,  but  in  all  cases  to  go  for- 
ward." 

It  is  time  to  move  forward  again, 
time  for  America  to  take  freedom's 
next  step.  Let  us  unite  tonight  behind 


four  great  goals  to  keep  America  free, 
secure,  and  at  peace  in  the  eighties. 
Together: 

We  can  ensure  steady  economic 
growth. 

We  can  develop  America's  next  fron- 
tier. 

We  can  strengthen  our  traditional 
values. 

And  we  can  build,  a  meaningful 
peace  to  protect  our  loved  ones  and 
this  shining  star  of  faith  that  has 
guided  millions  from  tyranny  to  the 
safe  harbor  of  freedom,  progress,  and 
hope. 

Doing  these  things  will  open  wider 
the  gates  of  opportunity  and  provide 
greater  security  for  all,  with  no  bar- 
riers of  bigotry  or  discrimination.  The 
key  to  a  dynamic  decade  is  vigorous 
economic  growth,  our  first  great  goal. 
We  might  well  begin  with  common 
sense  in  Federal  budgeting:  Govern- 
ment spending  no  more  than  Govern- 
ment takes  in. 

We  must  bring  Federal  deficits 
down,  but  how  we  do  that  makes  all 
the  difference.  We  can  begin  by  limit- 
ing the  size  and  scope  of  Government. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Vice  President 
Bush,  we  have  reduced  the  growth  of 
Federal  regulations  by  more  than  25 
percent,  and  cut  well  over  300  million 
hours  of  Government-required  paper- 
work each  year.  This  will  save  the 
public  more  than  $150  billion  over  the 
next  10  years. 

The  Grace  Commission  has  given  us 
some  2,500  recommendations  for  re- 
ducing wasteful  spending,  and  they 
are  being  examined  throughout  the 
administration.  Federal  spending 
growth  has  been  cut  from  17.4  percent 
in  1980  to  less  than  half  of  that  today. 
And  we  have  already  achieved  over 
$300  billion  in  budget  savings  for  the 
period  of  1982  to  1986.  But  that  is  only 
a  little  more  than  half  of  what  we 
sought.  Government  is  still  spending 
too  large  a  percentage  of  the  total 
economy. 

Now,  some  insist  that  any  further 
budget  savings  must  be  obtained  by  re- 
ducing the  portion  spent  on  defense. 
This  ignores  the  fact  that  national  de- 
fense is  solely  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Indeed,  it  is  its 
prime  responsibility.  And  yet  defense 
spending  is  less  than  a  third  of  the 
total  budget.  During  the  years  of 
President  Kennedy,  and  in  the  years 
before  that,  defense  was  almost  half 
the  total  budget.  Then  came  several 
years  in  which  our  military  capability 
was  allowed  to  deteriorate  to  a  very 
dangerous  degree.  We  are  just  now  re- 
storing, through  the  essential  modern- 
ization of  our  conventional  and  strate- 
gic forces,  our  capability  to  meet  our 
present  and  future  security  needs.  We 
dare  not  shirk  our  responsibility  to 
keep  America  free,  secure,  and  at 
peace. 

The  last  decade  saw  domestic  spend- 
ing surge  literally  out  of  control.  But 


the  basis  for  such  spending  had  been 
laid  in  previous  years.  A  pattern  of 
overspending  has  been  in  place  for 
half  a  century.  As  the  national  debt 
grew,  we  were  told  not  to  worry,  that 
we  owed  it  to  ourselves. 

Now  we  know  the  deficits  are  a  cause 
for  worry.  But  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  taxes  should  be 
increased,  spending  cut,  or  some  of 
both.  Fear  is  expressed  that  Govern- 
ment borrowing  to  fund  the  deficit 
could  inhibit  the  economic  recovery  by 
taking  capital  needed  for  business  and 
industrial  expansion.  I  think  that 
debate  is  missing  an  important  point. 
Whether  Government  borrows  or  in- 
creases taxes,  it  will  be  taking  the 
same  amount  of  money  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  and,  either  way,  that  is  too 
much.  Simple  fairness  dictates  that 
Government  must  not  raise  taxes  on 
families  struggling  to  pay  their  bills. 
The  root  of  the  problem  is  that  Gov- 
ernment's share  is  more  than  we  can 
afford  if  we  are  to  have  a  sound  econo- 
my. 

We  must  bring  down  the  deficits  to 
ensure  continued  economic  growth.  In 
the  budget  that  I  will  submit  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  I  will  recommend  measures 
that  will  reduce  the  deficit  over  the 
next  5  years.  Many  of  these  will  be  un- 
finished business  from  last  year's 
budget.  Some  could  be  enacted  quickly 
if  we  could  join  in  a  serious  effort  to 
address  this  problem.  I  spoke  today 
with  Speaker  of  the  House  O'Neill, 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Baker,  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Byrd  and  House  Mi- 
nority Leader  Michel.  I  asked  them  if 
they  would  designate  congressional 
representatives  to  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  administration  to  try 
to  reach  prompt  agreement  on  a  bipar- 
tisan deficit  reduction  plan.  I  know  it 
will  take  a  long  hard  struggle  to  agree 
on  a  full-scale  plan.  So  what  I  have 
proposed  is  that  we  first  see  if  we  can 
agree  on  a  downpayment. 

Now,  I  believe  there  is  basis  for  such 
an  agreement,  one  that  could  reduce 
the  deficits  by  about  $100  billion  over 
the  next  3  years.  We  could  focus  on 
some  of  the  less  contentious  spending 
cuts  that  are  still  pending  before  the 
Congress.  These  could  be  combined 
with  measures  to  close  certain  tax 
loopholes,  measures  that  the  Treasury 
Department  has  previously  said  to  be 
worthy  of  support.  In  addition,  we 
could  examine  the  possibility  of 
achieving  further  outlay  savings  based 
on  the  work  of  the  Grace  Commission. 

If  the  congressional  leadership  is 
willing,  my  representatives  will  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  with  theirs  at  the  earli- 
est possible  time.  I  would  hope  the 
leadership  might  agree  on  an  expedit- 
ed timetable  in  which  to  develop  and 
enact  that  downpayment. 

But  a  downpayment  alone  is  not 
enough  to  break  us  out  of  the  deficit 
problem.  It  could  help  us  start  on  the 
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is  one  Nation  under  God.  I  must  ask: 
If  you  can  begin  your  day  with  a 
member  of  the  clergy  standing  right 
here  leading  you  in  prayer,  then  why 
cannot  freedom  to  acknowledge  God 


a  conviction  that  good  and  courageous 
people  will  flourish  when  they  are 
free— these  are  the  secrets  of  a  strong 
and  prosperous  America,  at  peace  with 
itself  and  the  world. 


«M     ..^^^^..^.J     ^...^l—     u... 
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free,  independent,  and  sovereign  Leba- 
non. We  must  have  the  courage  to  give 
peace  a  chance.  And  we  must  not  be 
driven  from  our  objectives  for  peace  in 
Lebanon  by  state-sponsored  terrorism. 
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right  path.  Yet  we  must  do  more.  So  I 
propose  that  we  begin  exploring  how 
together  we  can  make  structural  re- 
forms to  curb  the  built-in  growth  of 
spending. 

I  also  propose  improvements  in  the 
budgeting  process.  Some  43  of  our  50 
States  grant  their  Governors  the  right 
to  veto  individual  items  in  appropria- 
tion bills  without  having  to  veto  the 
entire  bill.  California  is  one  of  those 
43  States.  As  Governor.  I  found  this 
iine-item  veto"  was  a  powerful  tool 
against  wasteful  or  extravagant  spend- 
ing. It  works  in  43  States.  Let  us  put  it 
to  work  in  Washington  for  all  the 
people. 

It  would  l)e  most  effective  if  done  by 
constitutional  amendment.  The  major- 
ity of  Americans  approve  of  such  an 
amendment,  just  as  they  and  I  ap- 
prove of  an  amendment  mandating  a 
balanced  Federal  budget.  Many  States 
also  have  this  protection  in  their  con- 
stitutions. 

To  talk  of  meeting  the  present  situa- 
tion by  increasing  taxes  is  a  Band-Aid 
solution  which  does  nothing  to  cure  an 
illness  that  has  been  coming  on  for 
half  a  century,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  it  poses  a  real  threat  to  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Let  us  remember  that 
a  substantial  amount  of  income  tax  is 
presently  owed  and  not  paid  by  people 
in  the  underground  economy.  It  would 
be  immoral  to  make  those  who  are 
paying  taxes  pay  more  to  compensate 
for  those  who  are  not  paying  their 
share. 

There  is  a  better  way:  Let  us  go  for- 
ward with  an  historic  reform  for  fair- 
ness, simplicity,  and  incentives  for 
growth.  I  am  asking  Secretary  Don 
Regan  for  a  plan  of  action  to  simplify 
the  entire  tax  code  so  all  taxpayers, 
big  and  small,  are  treated  more  fairly. 
And  I  believe  such  a  plan  could  result 
in  that  "underground  economy"  being 
brought  into  the  sunlight  of  honest 
tax  compliance:  and  it  could  make  the 
tax  base  broader  so  personal  tax  rates 
could  come  down,  not  go  up.  I  have 
asked  that  specific  recommendations, 
consistent  with  those  objectives,  be 
presented  to  me  by  December  1984. 
(Laughter.! 

Our  second  great  goal  is  to  build  on 
Americas  pioneer  spirit— I  said  some- 
thing funny?  I  said  this  is  Americas 
next  frontier,  and  that  is  to  develop 
that  frontier.  A  sparkling  economy 
spurs  initiative  and  ingenuity  to  create 
sunrise  industries  and  make  older  ones 
more  competitive. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  important 
than  our  next  frontier:  Space.  No- 
where do  we  so  effectively  demon- 
strate our  technological  leadership 
and  ability  to  make  life  better  on 
Earth.  The  Space  Age  is  barely  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  old.  but  already  we 
have  pushed  civilization  forward  with 
our  advances  in  science  and  technolo- 
gy. Opportunities  and  jobs  will  multi- 
ply   as    we    cross    new    thresholds    of 


knowledge  and  reach  deeper  into  the 
unknown. 

Our  progress  in  space,  taking  giant 
steps  for  all  mankind,  is  a  tribute  to 
American  teamwork  and  excellence. 
Our  finest  minds  in  Government,  in- 
dustry, and  academia  have  all  pulled 
together,  and  we  can  be  proud  to  say: 
We  are  first,  we  are  the  best,  and  we 
are  so  because  we  are  free. 

America  has  always  been  greatest 
when  we  dared  to  be  great.  We  can 
reach  for  greatness  again.  We  can 
follow  our  dreams  to  distant  stars, 
living  and  working  in  space  for  peace- 
ful, economic,  and  scientific  gain.  To- 
night, I  am  directing  NASA  to  develop 
a  permanently  manned  space  station 
and  to  do  it  within  a  decade. 

A  space  station  will  permit  quantum 
leaps  in  our  research  in  science,  com- 
munications, in  metals  and  in  lifesav- 
ing  medicines  which  can  be  manufac- 
tured only  in  space.  We  want  our 
friends  to  help  us  meet  these  chal- 
lenges and  share  in  their  benefits. 
NASA  will  invite  other  countries  to 
participate  so  we  can  strengthen 
peace,  build  prosperity,  and  expand 
freedom  for  all  who  share  our  goals. 

Just  as  the  oceans  opened  up  a  new 
world  for  clipper  ships  and  Yankee 
traders,  space  holds  enormous  poten- 
tial for  commerce  today.  The  market 
for  space  transportation  could  surpass 
our  capacity  to  develop  it.  Companies 
interested  in  putting  payloads  into 
space  must  have  ready  access  to  pri- 
vate-sector launch  services.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  will  help 
an  expendable  launch  services  indus- 
try to  get  off  the  ground.  We  will  soon 
implement  a  number  of  executive  ini- 
tiatives, develop  proposals  to  ease  reg- 
ulatory constraints,  and,  with  NASA's 
help,  promote  private-sector  invest- 
ment in  space. 

As  we  develop  the  frontier  of  space, 
let  us  remember  our  responsibility  to 
preserve  our  older  resources  here  on 
Earth.  Preservation  of  our  environ- 
ment is  not  a  liberal  or  conservative 
challenge.  It  is  commonsense. 

Though  this  is  a  time  of  budget  con- 
straints. I  have  requested  for  EPA  one 
of  the  largest  percentage  budget  in- 
creases of  any  agency.  We  will  begin 
the  long,  necessary  effort  to  clean  up  a 
productive,  recreational  area  and  a 
special  national  resource— the  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

To  reduce  the  threat  posed  by  aban- 
doned hazardous  waste  dumps.  EPA 
will  spend  $410  million,  and  I  will  re- 
quest a  supplemental  increase  of  $50 
million:  and  because  the  Superfund 
law  expires  in  1985,  I  have  asked  Bill 
Ruckelshaus  to  develop  a  proposal  for 
its  extension  so  there  will  be  addition- 
al time  to  complete  this  important 
task. 

On  the  question  of  acid  rain,  which 
concerns  people  in  many  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  I  am  pro- 
posing a  research  program  that  dou- 


bles our  current  funding.  And  we  will 
take  additional  action  to  restore  our 
lakes  and  develop  new  technology  to 
reduce  pollution  that  causes  acid  rain. 

We  have  greatly  improved  the  condi- 
tions of  our  natural  resources.  We  will 
ask  the  Congress  for  $157  million  be- 
ginning in  1985  to  acquire  new  park 
and  conservation  lands.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  will  encourage 
careful,  selective  exploration  and  pro- 
duction of  our  vital  resources  in  an  Ex- 
clusive Economic  Zone  within  the  200- 
mile  limit  off  our  coasts— but  with 
strict  adherence  to  environmental  laws 
and  with  fuller  State  and  public  par- 
ticipation. 

But  our -most  precious  resources,  our 
greatest  hope  for  the  future,  are  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  our  people,  espe- 
cially our  children.  We  can  help  them 
build  tomorrow  by  strengthening  our 
community  of  shared  values.  This 
must  be  our  third  great  goal.  For  us. 
faith,  work,  family,  neighborhood, 
freedom  and  peace  are  not  just  words. 
They  are  expressions  of  what  America 
means,  definitions  of  what  makes  us  a 
good  and  loving  people. 

Families  stand  at  the  center  of  our 
society.  And  every  family  has  a  per- 
sonal stake  in  promoting  excellence  in 
education.  Excellence  does  not  begin 
in  Washington.  A  600-percent  increase 
in  Federal  spending  on  education  be- 
tween 1960  and  1980  was  accompanied 
by  a  steady  decline  in  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test  scores.  Excellence  must 
begin  in  our  homes  and  neighborhood 
schools,  where  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  every  parent  and  teacher  and  the 
right  t)f  every  child. 

Our  children  come  first.  And  that  is 
why  I  established  a  bipartisan  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion, to  help  us  chart  a  commonsense 
course  for  better  education.  Already, 
communities  are  implementing  the 
Commissions  recommendations. 

Schools  are  reporting  progress  in 
math  and  reading  skills.  But  we  must 
do  more  to  restore  discipline  to 
schools;  and  we  must  encourage  the 
teaching  of  new  basics,  reward  teach- 
ers of  merit,  enforce  tougher  stand- 
ards, and  put  our  parents  back  in 
charge. 

I  will  continue  to  press  for  tuition 
tax  credits  to  expand  opportunities  for 
families,  and  to  soften  the  double  pay- 
ment for  those  paying  public  school 
taxes  and  private  school  tuition.  Our 
proposal  would  target  assistance  to 
low-  and  middle-income  families.  Just 
as  more  incentives  are  needed  within 
our  schools,  greater  competition  is 
needed  among  our  schools.  Without 
standards  and  competition  there  can 
be  no  champions,  no  records  broken, 
no  excellence— in  education  or  any 
other  walk  of  life. 

And  while  I  am  on  this  subject,  each 
day,  your  Members  observe  a  200-year- 
old  tradition  meant  to  signify  America 
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ters  crash.  Despite  the  imminent  ex- 
plosion of  the  burning  aircraft,  he 
never  hesitated.  He  ran  across  25 
yards  of  open  terrain  through  enemy 
fire  to  rescue  wounded  soldiers.  He  di- 
rected two  other  medics,  administered 


Thank   you   very   much,   God   bless 
you,  and  God  bless  America. 
[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
At  9  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  accom- 
panied by  the  committee  of  escort,  re- 


have  issued  an  invitation,  a  challenge, 
if  you  will,  to  the  members  of  your 
party,  to  the  Speaker  himself,  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
CoELHO),  the  chairman  of  your  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee,  and 
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is  one  Nation  under  God.  I  must  ask: 
If  you  can  begin  your  day  with  a 
member  of  the  clergy  standing  right 
here  leading  you  in  prayer,  then  why 
cannot  freedom  to  acknowledge  God 
be  enjoyed  again  by  children  in  every 
schoolroom  across  this  land? 

America  was  founded  by  people  who 
believed  that  God  was  their  rock  of 
safety.  He  is  ours.  I  recognize  we  must 
be  cautious  in  claiming  that  God  is  on 
our  side.  But  I  think  it  is  all  right  to 
keep  asking  if  we  are  on  His  side. 

During  our  first  3  years,  we  have 
joined  bipartisan  efforts  to  restore 
protection  of  the  law  to  unborn  chil- 
dren. Now,  I  know  this  issue  is  very 
controversial.  But  unless  and  until  it 
can  be  proven  that  an  unborn  child  is 
not  a  living  human  being,  can  we  justi- 
fy assuming  without  proof  that  it  is 
not?  No  one  has  yet  offered  such 
proof.  Indeed,  all  the  evidence  is  to 
the  contrary.  We  should  rise  above  bit- 
terness and  reproach.  And  if  Ameri- 
cans could  come  together  in  a  spirit  of 
understanding  and  helping,  then  we 
could  find  positive  solutions  to  the 
tragedy  of  abortion. 

Economic  recovery,  better  education, 
rededication  to  values  all  show  the 
spirit  or  renewal  gaining  the  upper 
hand.  And  all  will  improve  family  life 
in  the  eighties.  But  families  need 
more.  They  need  assurance  that  they 
and  their  loved  ones  can  walk  the 
streets  of  America  without  being 
afraid.  Parents  need  to  know  their 
children  will  not  be  victims  of  child 
pornography  and  abduction.  This  year 
we  will  intensify  our  drive  against 
these  and  other  horrible  crimes  like 
sexual  abuse  and  family  violence.  Al- 
ready, our  efforts  to  crack  down  on 
career  criminals,  organized  crime, 
drugpushers,  and  to  enforce  tougher 
sentences  and  paroles  are  having 
effect.  In  1982,  the  crime  rate  dropped 
by  4.3  percent,  the  biggest  decline 
since  1972.  Protecting  victims  is  just  as 
important  as  safeguarding  the  rights 
of  defendants. 

Opportunities  for  all  Americans  will 
increase  if  we  move  forward  on  fair 
housing,  and  work  to  ensure  women's 
rights,  provide  for  equitable  treatment 
in  pension  benefits  and  Individual  Re- 
tirement Accounts,  facilitate  child 
care,  and  enforce  delinquent  parent 
support  payments. 

It  is  not  just  the  home  but  the  work- 
place and  community  that  sustain  our 
values  and  shape  our  future.  So  I  ask 
your  help  in  assisting  more  communi- 
ties to  break  the  bondage  of  dependen- 
cy. Help  us  to  free  enterprise  by  per- 
mitting debate  and  voting  "yes"  on  our 
proposal  for  enterprise  zones  in  Amer- 
ica. This  has  been  before  you  for  2 
years.  Its  passage  can  help  high-unem- 
ployment areas  by  creating  jobs  and 
restoring  neighborhoods. 

A  society  bursting  with  opportuni- 
ties, reaching  for  its  future  with  confi- 
dence, sustained  by  faith,  fairplay,  and 


a  conviction  that  good  and  courageous 
people  will  flourish  when  they  are 
free— these  are  the  secrets  of  a  strong 
and  prosperous  America,  at  peace  with 
itself  and  the  world. 

A  lasting  and  meaningful  peace  is 
our  fourth  great  goal.  It  is  our  highest 
aspiration.  And  our  record  is  clear: 
Americans  resort  to  force  only  when 
we  must.  We  have  never  been  aggres- 
sors. We  have  always  struggled  to 
defend  freedom  and  democracy. 

We  have  no  territorial  ambitions. 
We  occupy  no  countries.  We  build  no 
walls  to  lock  people  in.  Americans 
build  the  future.  And  our  vision  of  a 
better  life  for  farmers,  merchants,  and 
working  people,  from  the  Americas  to 
Asia,  begins  with  a  simple  premise: 
The  future  is  best  decided  by  ballots, 
not  bullets. 

Governments  which  rest  upon  the 
consent  of  the  governed  do  not  wage 
war  on  their  neighbors.  Only  when 
people  are  given  a  personal  stake  in 
deciding  their  own  destiny  and  bene- 
fitting from  their  own  risks  do  they 
create  societies  that  are  prosperous, 
progressive,  and  free.  Tonight,  it  is  de- 
mocracies that  offer  hope  by  feeding 
the  hungry,  prolonging  life,  and  elimi- 
nating drudgery. 

When  it  comes  to  keeping  America 
strong,  free  and  at  peace,  there  should 
be  no  Republicans  or  Democrats,  just 
patriotic  Americans.  We  can  decide 
the  tough  issues  not  by  who  is  right, 
but  by  what  is  right. 

Together,  we  can  continue  to  ad- 
vance our  agenda  for  peace.  We  can: 

Establish  a  more  stable  basis  for 
peaceful  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union; 

Strengthen  allied  relationships 
across  the  board; 

Achieve  real  and  equitable  reduc- 
tions in  the  levels  of  nuclear  arms; 

Reinforce  our  peacemaking  efforts 
in  the  Middle  East,  Central  America, 
and  Southern  Africa; 

Assist  developing  countries,  particu- 
larly our  neighbors  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  and 

Assist  in  the  development  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  throughout  the 
world. 

The  wisdom  of  our  bipartisan  coop- 
eration was  seen  in  the  work  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission,         which 

strengthened  our  ability  to  deter  war 
and  protect  peace.  In  that  same  spirit, 
I  urge  you  to  move  forward  with  the 
Henry  Jackson  plan  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  Bipartisan 
Commission  on  Central  America. 

Your  joint  resolution  on  the  multi- 
national peacekeeping  force  in  Leba- 
non is  also  serving  the  cause  of  peace. 
We  are  making  progress  in  Lebanon. 
For  nearly  10  years  the  Lebanese  have 
lived  from  tragedy  to  tragedy,  with  no 
hope  for  their  future.  Now  the  multi- 
national peacekeeping  force  and  our 
Marines  are  helping  them  break  their 
cycle  of  despair.  There  is  hope  for  a 


free,  independent,  and  sovereign  Leba- 
non. We  must  have  the  courage  to  give 
peace  a  chance.  And  we  must  not  be 
driven  from  our  objectives  for  peace  in 
Lebanon  by  state-sponsored  terrorism. 
We  have  seen  this  ugly  specter  in 
Beirut,  Kuwait,  and  Rangoon.  It  de- 
mands international  attention.  I  will 
forward  shortly  legislative  proposals 
to  help  combat  terrorism,  and  I  will  be 
seeking  support  from  our  allies  for 
concerted  action. 

Our  NATO  Alliance  is  strong:  1983 
was  a  banner  year  for  political  cour- 
age. And  we  have  strengthened  our 
partnerships  and  our  friendships  in 
the  Far  East.  We  are  committed  to 
dialogue,  deterrence,  and  promoting 
prosperity.  We  will  work  with  our 
trading  partners  for  a  new  round  of 
negotiations  in  support  of  freer  world 
trade,  greater  competition,  and  more 
open  markets. 

A  rebirth  of  bipartisan  cooperation, 
of  economic  growth  and  military  de- 
terrence, and  a  growing  spirit  of  unity 
among  our  people  at  home  and  our 
allies  abroad  underline  a  fundamental 
and  far-reaching  change.  The  United 
States  is  safer,  stronger,  and  more 
secure  in  1984  than  before.  We  can 
now  move  with  confidence  to  seize  the 
opportunities  for  peace— and  we  will. 

Tonight  I  want  to  speak  to  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  tell 
them:  It  is  true  that  our  governments 
have  had  serious  differences.  But  our 
sons  and  daughters  have  never  fought 
each  other  in  war.  And  if  we  Ameri- 
cans have  our  way.  they  never  will. 

People  of  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is 
only  one  sane  policy,  for  your  country 
and  mine,  to  preserve  our  civilization 
in  this  modern  age:  A  nuclear  war 
cannot  be  won  and  must  never  be 
fought.  The  only  value  in  our  two  na- 
tions possessing  nuclear  weapons  is  to 
make  sure  they  will  never  be  used.  But 
then  would  it  not  be  better  to  do  away 
with  them  entirely? 

People  of  the  Soviet:  President 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  who  fought  by 
your  side  in  World  War  II,  said  the  es- 
sential struggle  "is  not  merely  man 
against  man  or  nation  against  nation. 
It  is  man  against  war." 

Americans  are  people  of  peace.  If 
your  government  wants  peace,  there 
will  be  peace.  We  can  come  together  in 
faith  and  friendship  to  build  a  safer 
and  far  better  world  for  our  children 
and  our  children's  children.  And  the 
whole  world  will  rejoice.  That  is  my 
message  to  you. 

Some  days  when  life  seems  hard  and 
we  reach  out  for  values  to  sustain  us, 
or  a  friend  to  help  us,  we  find  a  person 
who  reminds  us  what  it  means  to  be 
Americans. 

Sgt.  Stephen  Trujillo,  a  medic  in  the 
2d  Ranger  Battalion,  75th  Infantry, 
was  in  the  first  helicopter  to  land  at 
the  compound  held  by  Cuban  forces  in 
Grenada.  He  saw  three  other  helicop- 
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rate  of  growth  in  spending  and  taxes  is 
the  only  way  that  Congress  will  begin 
to  rein  in  control  of  spending  and  ef- 
fectively balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  May  of  1983,  Missou- 
ri became  the  32d  State  to  call  for  a 

Pnn<;titiitinnnl    Pnnupnfinn    to    draft    a 


Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
might  be  appropriate  at  this  point  to 
mention  that  during  the  last  few  or  ac- 
tually the  first  3  days  of  this  session 
there  have  been  attempts  to  bring  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
floor  under  the  unanimous-consent  re- 


Chair  to  say  that  we  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  make  those  motions  any 
longer,  that  we  would  have  to  go  get 
permission  from  our  leaders  in  order 
to  be  able  to  come  out  and  offer  those 
kinds  of  unanimous-consent  requests. 
What   does    that   mean?    It   means 
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ters  crash.  Despite  the  imminent  ex- 
plosion of  the  burning  aircraft,  he 
never  hesitated.  He  ran  across  25 
yards  of  open  terrain  through  enemy 
fire  to  rescue  wounded  soldiers.  He  di- 
rected two  other  medics,  administered 
first  aid.  and  returned  again  and  again 
to  the  crash  site  to  carry  his  wounded 
friends  to  safety. 

Sergeant  Trujillo,  you  and  your 
fellow  servicemen  and  women  not  only 
saved  innocent  lives,  you  set  a  nation 
free.  You  inspire  us  as  a  force  for  free- 
dom, not  for  despotism,  and  yes,  for 
peace,  not  conquest.  God  bless  you. 

And  then  there  are  unsung  heroes. 
Single  parents,  couples,  church  and 
civic  volunteers,  their  hearts  carry 
without  complaint  the  pains  of  family 
and  community  problems.  They 
soothe  our  sorrow,  heal  our  wounds, 
calm  our  fears,  and  share  our  joy. 

A  person  like  Father  Ritter  is  always 
there.  His  Covenant  House  programs 
in  New  York  and  Houston  provide 
shelter  and  help  to  thousands  of 
frightened  and  abused  children  each 
year.  The  same  is  true  of  Dr.  Charles 
Carson.  Paralyzed  in  a  plane  crash,  he 
still  t>elieved  nothing  is  impossible. 
Today,  in  Minnesota,  he  works  80 
hours  a  week  without  pay.  helping  pio- 
neer the  field  of  computer-controlled 
walking.  He  has  given  hope  to  500.000 
paralyzed  Americans  that  someday 
they  may  walk  again. 

How  can  we  not  believe  in  the  great- 
ness of  America?  How  can  we  not  do 
what  is  right  and  needed  to  preserve 
this  last  t>est  hope  of  man  on  Earth? 

After  all  our  struggles  to  restore 
America,  to  revive  confidence  in  our 
country  and  hope  for  our  future,  after 
all  our  hard-won  victories  earned 
through  the  patience  and  courage  of 
every  citizen,  we  cannot,  must  not  and 
will  not  turn  back.  We  will  finish  our 
job.  How  could  we  do  less?  we  are 
Americans. 

Carl  Sandburg  said:  I  see  America, 
not  in  the  setting  sun  of  a  black  night 
of  despair  *  •  '.  I  see  America  in  the 
crimson  light  of  a  rising  sun  fresh 
from  the  burning,  creative  hand  of 
God  •  •  *.  I  see  great  days  ahead  for 
men  and  women  of  will  and  vision. 

I  have  never  felt  more  strongly  that 
Americas  best  days  and  Democracy's 
best  days  lie  ahead.  We  are  a  powerful 
force  for  good.  With  faith  and  cour- 
age, we  can  perform  great  deeds  and 
take  freedoms  next  step.  And  we  will. 
We  will  carry  on  the  traditions  of  a 
good  and  worthy  people  who  have 
brought  light  where  there  was  dark- 
ness, warmth  where  there  was  cold, 
medicine  where  there  was  disease, 
food  where  there  was  hunger,  and 
peace  where  there  was  only  bloodshed. 
Let  us  be  sure  that  those  who  come 
after  will  say  of  us  in  our  time  that  in 
our  time  we  did  everything  that  could 
be  done:  We  finished  the  race,  we  kept 
them  free,  we  kept  the  faith. 


Thank  you  very  much,  God  bless 
you.  and  God  bless  America. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  9  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  accom- 
panied by  the  committee  of  escort,  re- 
tired from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Associate  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charge  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses 
now  dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  9  o'clock  and  50  min- 
utes p.m..  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired 
to  their  Chamber. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  be 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10:30  p.m. 

Accordingly  (at  9  o'clock  and  51  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
until  10:30  p.m. 


D  2230 
AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mtjrtha)  at 
10  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m. 


1984  LEGISLATIVE  AGENDA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lungren) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  embarking  on  a  tradition  estab- 
lished at  least  last  year,  if  not  the  year 
before  by  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  whip,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  in  com- 
menting subsequent  to  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  address.  However, 
we  would  like  to  do  it  a  little  different- 
ly today  in  that  rather  than  just  con- 
fine our  comments  to  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  address  we  thought 
it  might  be  important  for  us  to  at- 
tempt to  talk  about  the  agenda,  the 
legislative  agenda  for  1984  in  the  con- 
text of  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  address. 

In  other  words,  not  to  let  us  be  con- 
fined by  what  the  President  said  or  to 
talk  precisely  to  what  the  President 
said,  but  to  give  somewhat  of  a  state  of 
the  Congress  address.  To  that  end  we 


have  issued  an  invitation,  a  challenge, 
if  you  will,  to  the  members  of  your 
party,  to  the  Speaker  himself,  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
CoELHO),  the  chairman  of  your  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee,  and 
to  a  representative  of  the  Democratic 
freshmen  who  come  here  to  change 
America  and,  therefore,  I  would  think 
to  change  the  agenda  of  Congress. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  see  none  of  them 
on  the  floor  at  this  time.  Hopefully 
they  might  find  their  way  over  here 
before  we  finish  tonight. 

With  respect  to  the  agenda  for  this 
year,  there  are  those  of  us  who  believe 
that  the  deficit  is  at  least  among  the 
most  important  issues  that  we  ought 
to  deal  with.  The  President  mentioned 
today  the  need  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget,  but 
that  is  not  a  new  idea  of  his. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  an  idea  that 
he  has  talked  about  before.  He  has 
sent  such  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
gress and  it  has  passed  the  other  body 
by  the  margin  necessary  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment. 

It  came  up  before  the  House  in  a 
rather  difficult  scenario,  but  nonethe- 
less we  had  a  chance  to  vote  on  it,  but 
we  were  not  successful  in  the  last  Con- 
gress in  getting  the  required  two- 
thirds  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  question  of  the  deficit  and.  there- 
fore, the  need  in  my  judgment  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  for  us  to 
address  that  deficit,  and  therefore  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

Except  for  1969,  the  last  time  the 
Federal  budget  was  balanced  was 
during  the  last  year  of  President  Ei- 
senhower's last  term  in  office.  That 
means  that  five  Presidents,  Kennedy, 
Johnson.  Nixon,  Ford,  and  Carter 
have  been  elected  to  office  without 
balancing  the  budget  during  their 
term  in  office. 

Yet  I  think  I  almost  misspoke  when 
I  said  they  have  not  balanced  the 
budget  during  their  term  in  office  or 
on  their  watch  because  we  must  ac- 
knowledge as  Members  of  this  House 
that  we  are  in  fact  responsible,  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  us 
that  we  ought  to  address  that  question 
up  front. 

The  1983  budget  results  show  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  now  spend- 
ing 25  percent  of  its  gross  national 
product,  and  that  is  the  largest 
amount  of  spending  ever  in  the  U.S. 
peacetime  history.  According  to  the 
budget  resolution  in  1983.  the  Federal 
Government  is  spending  $128  billion, 
not  for  any  Federal  programs,  but  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
The  last  few  decades  show  that  un- 
fortunately this  situation  will  not 
change.  I  am  convinced,  as  are  many 
Members  in  this  House,  that  only  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  limit  the 
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support  from  the  American  people. 
And  it  is  this  agenda  that  we  are 
trying  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  trying  to  force  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  not  to  support  it,  if 
they  do  not  want  to  support  it,  but  at 


I  think  democracy  would  be  en- 
hanced as  Members  would  be  required 
to  affirmatively  vote  and  be  recorded 
by  their  votes  in  the  Congress  on  the 
budget  decisions.  Fortunately,  we  do 
not  have  to  cast  votes  for  higher  taxes 


Why  is  their  leadership  unwilling  to 
consider  the  balance  budget  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
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rate  of  growth  in  spending  and  taxes  is 
the  only  way  that  Congress  will  begin 
to  rein  in  control  of  spending  and  ef- 
fectively balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  May  of  1983.  Missou- 
ri became  the  32d  State  to  call  for  a 
Constitutional  Convention  to  draft  a 
balance  the  budget  amendment.  The 
people  of  the  "show  me"  State  have 
shown  the  country  the  need  for  the 
constitutional  amendment. 

But  in  the  meantime,  the  House  con- 
tinues to  allow  to  languish  in  our  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  committee  on 
which  I  now  serve,  bills  which  if  en- 
acted would  provide  the  States  of  this 
country  an  opportunity  to  ratify  an 
amendment  mandating  a  balanced 
budget. 

Thirty-two  of  thirty-four  required 
States  have  already  passed  resolutions 
calling  for  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion to  draft  a  balance  the  budget 
amendment.  And  should  that  happen, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion will  be  required  to  convene. 

As  we  know,  the  last  Convention 
that  was  convened  for  this  purpose 
was  the  original  Constitutional  Con- 
vention some  two  centuries  ago.  Con- 
stitutional scholars  are  now  divided 
over  whether  such  a  Convention  would 
be  limited  to  the  subject  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  or,  in  the  alterna- 
tive, whether  it  would  open  the  entire 
U.S.  Constitution  to  amendment  by 
such  a  convention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  we  bring 
this  forward  is  not  just  because  this 
President  has  called  for  this  constitu- 
tional amendment,  but  because  the 
facts  are  very  clear.  If  we  only  have 
two  more  States  proceed  as  32  States 
already  have,  we  may  as  the  people's 
body  lose  the  ability  to  form  the  vehi- 
cle by  which  we  would  mandate  a  bal- 
anced budget  through  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  losing  the 
prerogatives  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
act  now  before  the  requisite  number  of 
States  have  passed  the  resolution  and 
before  we  have  a  constitutional  crisis 
which  will  have  to  ultimately  be  decid- 
ed by  the  Federal  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
That  is:  Can  these  States  call  a  Consti- 
tutional Convention?  Does  their  call 
have  to  be  identical  in  form  and  in 
word  and.  if  it  is  appropriate  for  call- 
ing a  Convention,  would  it  then  be  lim- 
ited merely  to  the  specific  call  of  those 
States? 

That  is  a  constitutional  crisis  the 
likes  of  which  we  have  not  seen  at 
least  since  the  Civil  War,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  owe  it  to  the  people  to 
decide  that,  and  for  that  reason  alone 
it  ought  to  be  part  of  the  agenda  of 
the  legislative  business  for  1984. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 


Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
might  be  appropriate  at  this  point  to 
mention  that  during  the  last  few  or  ac- 
tually the  first  3  days  of  this  session 
there  have  been  attempts  to  bring  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
floor  under  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest procedure.  One  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  first  pieces  of  legislation  that  I 
sponsored  was  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  resolution.  No.  147,  calling 
for  exactly  what  the  gentleman  has 
been  talking  about. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  how  on  both 
sides  of  this  aisle  for  the  past  year  we 
have  been  talking  about  the  need  to 
cut  spending  and  try  to  work  toward, 
at  least  the  impression  I  have  been 
getting  is  to  work  toward  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  It  seems  to  me  if 
everyone  really  is  interested  in  that  it 
would  be  to  our  advantage  to  allow 
that  kind  of  legislation  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  so  we  could  have  a  good 
debate  on  it. 

I  know  that  there  are  pros  and  cons 
and  you  can  get  economists  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  express  their  feel- 
ings and  their  ideas.  But  the  point  is 
that  we  should  be  discussing  it  and  in 
my  opinion  we  ought  to  be  passing  it. 
But  we  just  cannot,  we  are  not  allowed 
any  longer  to  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  It  seems  to  me  we 
would  all  agree  that  we  did  not  come, 
and  I  do  not  think  virtually  any 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives came  to  Washington  to  make 
money.  We  came  to  make  laws  and  to 
make  policy  and  not  make  time  or 
make  money.  And  we  are  being  denied 
the  opportunity  to  make  laws  and 
make  policy  to  express  the  will  of  the 
people  we  represent  when  we  are  not 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  at  least 
present  in  a  meaningful  way  a  vote,  or 
first  of  all  consideration  and  then  a 
vote  on  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget  and  limit  spending 
growth. 

That  is  the  concern  I  have  and  I 
know  it  is  shared  by  virtually  all 
Americans,  and  when  we  recall  per- 
haps the  largest  applause  the  Presi- 
dent got  today  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  during  his  speech,  it  was  when  he 
said  we  must  rein  in  the  deficits. 

You  must  ask  if  that  is  the  prevail- 
ing mood  in  the  House,  then  why  are 
we  being  denied  the  opportunity  to  at 
least  consider  something  so  important 
that  we  are  within  two  States  of 
having  a  call  for  the  first  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  200  years? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant also  to  point  out,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  has  pointed  out, 
that  there  are  attempts  ongoing  since 
the  opening  day  of  this  session  to  try 
to  bring  that  kind  of  legislation  to  the 
floor.  Today  we  had  a  ruling  from  the 


Chair  to  say  that  we  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  make  those  motions  any 
longer,  that  we  would  have  to  go  get 
permission  from  our  leaders  in  order 
to  be  able  to  come  out  and  offer  those 
kinds  of  unanimous-consent  requests. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means 
simply  that  the  same  leadership  that 
has  spent  in  most  cases  30  years 
around  here  piling  up  those  massive 
deficits  is  now  going  to  decide  whether 
or  not  we  should  be  permitted  to  offer 
unanimous-consent  requests  to  take 
up  some  of  these  matters.  That  strikes 
me  as  being  very  odd.  It  strikes  me  as 
being  something  which  the  American 
people  should  be  very  suspicious  of. 
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I  was  disappointed  in  that  move 
today  because  I  think  it  took  away 
from  individual  Members  an  opportu- 
nity to  bring  some  of  these  subject 
matters  to  the  floor  and  hopefully  by 
proceeding  with  other  kinds  of  devices 
available  to  us  we  can  force  the  House 
to  make  these  kinds  of  items  their 
agenda  for  the  future. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  taking 
the  time  for  this  special  order.  I  would 
like  to  build  on  the  point  that  our  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  just  made. 
The  point  that  I  would  make  is  that 
this  House  in  the  coming  year  is  going 
to  debate  the  agenda,  it  is  going  to 
debate  the  agenda  of  the  Democratic 
majority.  That  is  a  given.  That  is  one 
of  the  prerogatives  that  they  enjoy  as 
the  majority  party  in  the  House.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  of  us  would  argue 
that  that  should  not  be  the  case.  We 
expect  to  debate  the  proposals  of  the 
Democratic  majority,  we  expect  to 
have  to  go  on  record  to  vote  on  them. 
But  what  we  are  talking  about  tonight 
I  think  in  this  special  order  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  another  agenda,  an 
agenda  that  has  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  that 
is  not  going  to  be  debated  in  this 
House  in  the  coming  year  unless  we 
can  force  a  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Democratic  leadership.  And  I 
think  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Presi- 
dent tonight  in  his  address  outlined 
most  of  the  major  items  of  that 
agenda  that  many  of  us  have  tried  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  opening  days  of  this  ses- 
sion, the  balanced  budget  item,  the 
line  item  veto  and  other  measures  not 
related  to  economic  policy,  including 
the  school  prayer  amendment  all  of 
which  I  would  point  out  significantly 
are  not  just  supported  by  a  number  of 
us  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
but  which  in  public  opinion  poll  after 
public  opinion  poll  are  shown  to  have 
substantial  and  indeed  overwhelming 
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Now  we  know  there  are  those  here, 
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support  from  the  American  people. 
And  it  is  this  agenda  that  we  are 
trying  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  trying  to  force  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  not  to  support  it.  if 
they  do  not  want  to  support  it,  but  at 
least  give  us  the  opportunity  to  debate 
it  before  the  American  people  and  to 
put  the  Members  of  Congress  on 
record,  just  as  we  will  go  on  record  on 
those  items  that  make  up  the  Demo- 
cratic majoritys  agenda.  Hopefully  by 
virtue  of  the  statements  tonight  the 
President  will  move  forward  in  that 
task  and  will  be  able  to  convince  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
to  bring  those  items  up  for  votes  this 
year. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  thing  we  ought  to 
make  clear  is  that  the  effort  to  have  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget  or  requiring  a  balanced 
budget  is  not  something  that  has  not 
been  well  thought  out.  is  not  some- 
thing that  is  not  the  product  of  a 
great  deal  of  thought,  a  great  deal  of 
modification,  a  great  deal  of  effort.  It 
is  something  that  has  been  carefully 
studied  over  a  number  of  years  with  a 
numl)er  of  grass  roots  organizations 
l)eing  involved.  And  for  the  record  we 
ought  to  make  clear  that  the  constitu- 
tional amendment,  requiring  a  bal- 
anced budget  that  we  are  talking 
about  is  really  made  up  of  three  parts. 
First,  it  is  a  tax  limitation  or  a  spend- 
ing limitation  as  well  as  a  balanced 
budget  limitation.  Taxes  could  not 
grow  faster  percentage-wise  than  the 
national  economy  unless  a  majority  of 
both  Houses  specifically  voted  to  in- 
crease revenues.  We  would  not  be 
hamstrung,  but  it  would  require  an  af- 
firmative action  of  the  Congress 
before  we  allowed  that  increase  or 
that  rapid  an  increase  in  taxation. 

Second,  it  would  require,  through  a 
heavy  but  not  completely  immovable 
lid  on  deficit  spending,  that  attention 
by  the  Congress  towards  the  implica- 
tion of  its  decisions  legislatively. 

In  other  words,  an  unbalanced 
budget  would  be  possible  but  only 
during  a  declaration  of  war  or  with  a 
specific  three-fifths  vote  in  both 
Houses. 

In  other  words,  a  super  majority  of 
both  Houses  would  allow  for  an  unbal- 
anced budget.  All  we  would  be  doing 
would  be  tipping  the  scales  in  favor  of 
a  balanced  budget  whereas  now  it  is  in 
favor  of  an  unbalanced  budget,  but 
again  there  would  not  be  a  straitjack- 
et. 

Finally  but  very  importantly,  fiscal 
responsibility,  fiscal  accountability 
would  be  built  into  the  congressional 
budgeting  as  new  spending  programs 
would  require  votes  to  reduce  spending 
in  other  budget  areas  or  votes  to  in- 
crease revenues. 


I  think  democracy  would  be  en- 
hanced as  Members  would  be  required 
to  affirmatively  vote  and  be  recorded 
by  their  votes  in  the  Congress  on  the 
budget  decisions.  Fortunately,  we  do 
not  have  to  cast  votes  for  higher  taxes 
required  to  pay  for  new  spending  pro- 
grams of  the  present  time.  We  have  an 
easy  way  out. 

I  think  that  the  fact,  the  overriding 
fact  here  is  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
a  Constitutional  Convention  being 
called  by  the  people  because  we  have 
failed  to  heed  their  request  for  consid- 
eration of  this  amendment.  By  just 
passing  the  amendment  as  we  well 
know,  we  would  not  make  it  become 
law.  we  would  only  send  it  out  to  the 
States  for  their  consideration  and  if 
the  people  of  the  United  States 
wanted  it.  as  reflected  in  overwhelm- 
ingly majority  votes  by  their  legisla- 
tors on  the  State  level,  then  it  would 
become  law. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  a 
couple  of  points  that  tie  together  very 
nicely. 

The  reason  why  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  asking  for  this  is  be- 
cause the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  feeling  the  pressure  of  those  defi- 
cits. The  gentleman  mentioned  the 
amounts  of  money  we  are  talking 
about  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  defi- 
cit, the  interest  on  the  deficit  we  are 
paying  each  year.  That  amounts  to 
$1,100  for  every  family  in  this  country. 
Every  family  is  carrying  an  average  of 
$1,100  worth  of  debt  load  this  year  be- 
cause of  what  we  are  spending  in  this 
Congress.  That  is  irresponsible.  And 
the  American  people  understand  that 
that  is  irresponsible  and  they  want 
something  done  about  it. 

With  the  debt  we  have  already  piled 
up  over  the  last  several  years  every 
American  family  has  been  burdened 
with  over  $10,000  in  debt.  They  are 
disgusted  by  that  and  rightly  so. 

They  feel  the  pressure  of  it.  They 
want  something  done  about  it.  And 
they  are  asking  through  their  State 
legislatures  that  we  act  on  it.  They  are 
asking  us  to  discipline  ourselves.  We 
are  not  capable  of  disciplining  our- 
selves unless  we  go  the  route  that  the 
gentleman  suggested  in  the  balanced 
budget  amendment.  And  that  is  all  we 
want  out  here  to  be  discussed.  I  am 
very  sorry  to  see  that  we  do  not  have  a 
large  number  of  our  colleagues  from 
our  side  of  the  aisle  or  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  here  to  talk  about 
these  issues  tonight  because  I  think 
the  American  people  would  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  why  it  is  that  so 
many  people  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  are  unwilling  to  consider  the 
balanced  budget  amendment. 


Why  is  their  leadership  unwilling  to 
consider  the  balance  budget  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Walker)  has  struck  on  a 
very  important  point  when  he  talks 
about  the  need  for  some  type  of  a  dis- 
cipline. That  is  really  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  along  with  the  line- 
item  veto,  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment would  be  a  mechanism  for  disci- 
pline. That  is  the  only  way  we  are 
going  to  get  from  the  rhetoric  stage, 
which  we  have  had  plenty  of,  to  the 
action  stage.  I  was  kind  of  disappoint- 
ed tonight  when  the  President  men- 
tioned the  need  to  cut  deficits,  and  he 
received  an  ovation  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle;  but  when  he  started  talking 
about  the  need  for  some  mechanisms 
of  discipline  like  the  line-item  veto, 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  fell  silent. 

The  point  is  unless  we  can  agree  to 
come  forward  in  this  election  year, 
1984,  and  agree  to  allow  the  American 
people  to  have  their  way  in  building 
perhaps  or  passing  some  mechanisms 
of  discipline  like  the  balanced  budget 
amendment,  we  are  not  going  to  have 
a  constructive  year  in  1984.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  political  year. 

But  we  have  the  choice  now.  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  the  choice  to  do 
something  constructive  and  I  hope 
that  the  President's  speech  will  inspire 
enough  of  the  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  get  together  and  push  and 
promote  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment along  with  the  line-item  veto. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  up  the  subject  of  the 
line-item  veto. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  knew  the  gentleman 
would  like  that. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Because  although  I 
think  we  would  all  agree  it  is  not  a 
panacea  for  budgetary  woes,  I  think  it 
would  give  us  one  step,  at  least  a  first, 
small  though  it  may  be.  toward  rein- 
ing in  Federal  spending,  a  goal  that,  as 
we  have  all  said,  seems  to  be  a  goal 
shared  by  Members  of  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  judging  from  conversations 
that  we  have  had,  judging  from  press 
releases  sent  out,  and  judging  from 
the  applause  meter  on  the  President's 
speech  today. 

Since  1931  we  have  had  45  Federal 
deficits.  Uninterrupted  deficits  for  the 
past  15  years.  What  is  astounding  is 
that  during  the  past  53  years,  during 
which  time  we  have  had  45  Federal 
deficits.  Congress  has  increased  reve- 
nues 193  times.  As  a  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  the  budget  has 
gone  from  18.5  percent  in  1960  to  20 
percent  in  1970  and  23  percent  in  1980. 
Today  it  stands  at  nearly  26  percent 
and  if  one  includes  the  spending  of  the 
State  and  local  governments  the  figure 


jumps   to   nearly   40   percent   of   the 
GNP. 
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Now  we  know  there  are  those  here, 
and  judging  from  some  of  the  ap- 
plause we  heard  during  the  President's 
speech  they  may  be  centered  on  one 
side  of  the  aisle,  who  would  like  to  say 
that  the  problem  is  not  that  the  Gov- 
ernment spends  too  much,  it  is  that  it 
taxes  too  little.  But  if  that  be  the  case, 
then  why  after  tax  rates  were  cut  in 
the  fall  of  1981  did  total  revenues  in- 
crease by  $18.5  billion?  The  answer  I 
think  is  that  strapping  Americans  with 
higher  and  higher  taxes  may,  in  fact, 
generate  less  revenue  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  will  generate  a  smaller 
GNP  and  have  a  depressing  effect  on 
our  overall  economy. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  he  has  really  touched  oh  one 
of  the  points  that  should  be  one  of  the 
major  items  of  debate  between  the  two 
parties  as  we  go  into  the  1984  election 
which  is  the  objective  that  we  are 
trying  to  pursue  here  tonight,  to  open 
a  dialog  between  the  two  parties  on 
the  course  for  America  into  the  21st 
century. 

And  I  think  that  the  point  that  the 
gentleman  raises  answers  the  question 
raised  a  few  minutes  ago  by  our  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker),  which  is  why  is  there  no 
action  on  the  balanced-budget  consti- 
tutional amendment  by  the  Democrat- 
ic majority. 

The  answer  is  because  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  has  a  very  different 
idea  of  how  we  ought  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  deficit,  just  as  my  col- 
league in  the  well  has  pointed  out. 

I  talk  all  the  time  with  people  from 
my  district  who  ask  why  Congress  does 
not  do  anything  about  the  deficits. 
They  say.  'Don't  people  really  care 
about  them?  " 

And  my  response  is  I  think  that 
Members  of  Congress  of  both  parties 
and  all  philosophies  are  genuine  in 
their  concern  about  the  deficit.  That 
is  not  really  the  issue. 

The  point  is  there  are  widely  differ- 
ing philosophies  on  how  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  the  deficit.  It  is  obvi- 
ous, or  should  be  obvious  from  the  ap- 
plause meter  tonight  to  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  that  the  members  of  the 
majority,  the  Democratic  Party,  want 
to  solve  the  deficit  problem  by  raising 
taxes.  They  probably  sincerely  think 
that  that  is  the  right  thing  to  do  for 
the  economy. 

But  I  think  the  President  made  a 
vary  important  point  for  us  economi- 
cally. We  talk  all  the  time  about  the 
deficit.  The  reason  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  deficit  is  because  we 


are  fearful  that  it  will  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  our  economy.  People  in  my 
district  are  fearful  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment continues  to  borrow  large  sums 
of  money  it  will  push  up  interest  rates 
and  that  is  bad  for  agriculture  and 
small  business.  That  is  true  across  the 
country.  People  are  worried  about 
what  the  deficit  will  do  to  the  econo- 
my. 

But  the  President  pointed  out  to- 
night that  solving  the  problem  by  rais- 
ing taxes  really  does  not  solve  the 
problem.  All  you  are  doing  is  having 
the  same  amount  of  resources  extract- 
ed from  the  economy  through  the 
method  of  taxation  rather  than  the 
method  of  borrowing,  which  is  what 
we  are  doing  now. 

And  the  point  that  we  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  are  trying  to 
make  is  that  if  we  want  to  deal  with 
the  deficit  in  a  way  that  gives  us  what 
we  all  want,  which  is  a  stronger, 
healthier  economy,  price  stability, 
lower  interest  rates,  job  creation,  and 
economic  growth,  we  cannot  solve  the 
problem  on  the  taxing  side,  which  is 
what  our  friends  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle  want  to  do.  We  have 
to  solve  it  on  the  spending  side  and 
the  President  has  given  us  tonight  his 
commitment  to  that  course  of  action 
and  a  number  of  specific  tools  that 
would  help  us  achieve  that  goal. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Again  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond I  guess  to  the  point  about  tax- 
ation. And  again  respond  to  my  col- 
league about  bringing  up  the  point 
that  there  are  many  different  ideas 
about  how  to  solve  this  problem,  very 
wide  differing  ideas. 

But  on  the  point  about  taxation,  I 
looked  at  some  figures  over  the  last 
several  weeks  that  basically  showed 
how  the  tax  rate  on  the  average 
family  in  this  country  over  a  period  of 
time,  roughly  starting  back  in  1940, 
has  increased  from  a  very,  very  small 
percentage  to  over  10  percent  of  that 
family's  income.  And  for  the  first  time 
in  1983  dropped  down  below  that 
figure. 

And  then  what  that  chart  also 
showed  was  that  basically  if  you  were 
to  solve  the  problem  of  deficits  by  rais- 
ing taxes,  you  have  to  raise  taxes  on 
that  average  family  to  something  like 
15  percent  of  their  income.  Or  about  a 
73-percent  increase  in  their  taxes. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  solve  the 
problem  that  way.  Spending  has 
gotten  out  of  control  and  that  is  where 
we  have  got  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  good  point  and  that  is  that 
even  though  we  cut  tax  rates  in  the 
last  couple  of  years,  tax  revenues  have 
gone  up.  We  had  a  recession.  They  did 
not  go  up  as  much  as  they  would  have 


in  a  more  expanding  economy,  but 
they  did  go  up. 

But  unfortunately  our  increased  rev- 
enues have  been  more  than  matched 
by  increased  spending. 

Here  are  some  statistics  that  I  had 
forgotten  about  until  I  looked  them 
up.  In  1982,  President  Reagan  original- 
ly requested  of  us  a  budget  of  $705  bil- 
lion. We  approved  $810  billion  in 
spending.  For  fiscal  year  1984.  the  ad- 
ministration has  projected  spending  of 
around  $850  billion  with  little  likeli- 
hood that  those  of  us  in  Congress  col- 
lectively will  stay  below  his  figure, 
which  I  think  suggests  another  sort  of 
avenue  of  concern  and  investigation 
which  is,  how  can  we  in  this  body  criti- 
cize the  President  for  his  deficits  when 
no  matter  what  he  brings  in  we  always 
manage  to  spend  far  more  than  he 
sends  us. 

Maybe  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  solve 
the  deficit  problem  by  passing  a 
Jimmy  Carter  budget.  Right  now  Fed- 
eral revenues  are  estimated  at  $668  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1984  and  spending  at 
$848  billion,  leaving  us  $180  billion 
deficit. 

Now  back  5  years  ago,  Jimmy  Carter 
proposed  to  spend  $704  billion,  in  1984 
dollars,  on  ongoing  "current"  services. 
So  we  could  cut  the  deficit  by  $144  bil- 
lion or  80  percent  by  just  going  back 
to  the  level  of  continuing  services  at 
Jimmy  Carter's  administration's 
levels,  which  he  thought  acceptable. 

How  can  we  be  underspending  if  Mr. 
Carter  would  not  have  spent  what  we 
have  forced  the  Federal  Government 
to  spend? 

The  deficit  problem  is  no  doubt  a 
spending  problem. 

The  line-item  veto  would  allow  the 
President  to  work  through  the  budget 
with  increasing  precision,  allowing 
him  to  address  specific  situations  in 
which  a  single  appropriations  bill  con- 
tains certain  spending  vital  to  the 
Nation,  but  at  the  same  time  some 
spending  that  he  judged  to  be  exces- 
sive. 

Now  this  may  be  revolutionary  here 
in  the  House,  it  may  be  revolutionary 
in  the  Senate,  but  what  is  it— 42  or  43 
States  have  managed  to  find  that 
albeit  revolutionary,  it  works. 

In  my  home  State  of  California.  I 
have  a  constituent,  who  I  am  pleased 
to  say  is  the  Governor,  George  Deuk- 
mejian.  I  remember  last  year  and  the 
year  before  I  had  to  pronounce  his 
name  so  that  most  people  around  here 
could  pronounce  it  properly  after 
reading  it  in  print.  And  now  I  have  no 
problem  telling  people  who  he  is,  they 
recognize  him  because  of  the  success 
that  he  has  had. 

He  had  a  tremendous  fight  his  first 
year  in  California  where  he  refused  to 
raise  taxes  because  that  is  what  he 
campaigned  on,  even  though  we  had  a 
deficit.  In  a  1-year  period  of  time  we 
have  gone  from  something  like  a  $700 
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million  deficit  to  a  $1.5  billion  surplus, 
without  taxing  increases. 

One  of  the  ways  he  managed  to  get 
us  out  of  our  fiscal  problem  in  Califor- 
nia was  by  exercising  his  line  item 
veto.  He  X'd  out  over  $1  billion  in  the 


policy  coming  from  the  Congress. 
Nonetheless,  budgets  passed  that  put 
us  in  the  position  of  having  well  over 
$1  trillion  deficit. 

So  the  President  said.    "Let  us  pre- 
sume  there   is  some   blame   on   both 


ics.  there  will  be  tremendous  opportu- 
nity in  terms  of  scientific  accomplish- 
ment, there  will  be  jobs,  the  whole 
mix  that  has  made  our  free  economy 
so  successful. 
I    remember    those    who    doubted 
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tury.  which  in  1984  terms  is  15  million 
jobs  that  do  not  now  exist. 

If  the  United  States  is  in  the  leader- 
ship on  that,  that  will  mean  15  million 
jobs  that  we  have  created  in  this  coun- 
try for  Americans  as  a  result  of  the 


Union,  if  their  Government  has  the 
will,  we  will  have  peace. 

Clearly,  this  generation  has  no  more 
significant  or  important  charge  than 
to  totally  eliminate  from  the  face  of 
the  Earth  nuclear  weapons.  And  the 


The  sur\'ey  reveals  growing  public  aware- 
ness that  the  federal  government  is  running 
at  a  heavy  loss:  70  percent  now.  compared  to 
63  percent  a  year  ago.  say  the  government  is 
operating  in  the  red.  Furthermore.  27  per- 
cent of  those  aware  of  the  deficit  now  cite 
$200  billion  or  more  as  the  size  of  the  deficit 
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million  deficit  to  a  $1.5  billion  surplus, 
without  taxing  increases. 

One  of  the  ways  he  managed  to  get 
us  out  of  our  fiscal  problem  in  Califor- 
nia was  by  exercising  his  line  item 
veto.  He  Xd  out  over  $1  billion  in  the 
California  State  budget  last  year. 

Now  there  are  disagreements  about 
whether  people  agree  that  he  did  the 
right  thing  or  the  wrong  thing,  de- 
pending on  your  political  philsophy 
and  your  dedication  to  certain  pro- 
grams, you  may  accept  those  cuts  or 
you  may  reject  them.  Nonetheless,  he 
was  able  to  do  that  and  that  was  the 
final  decision,  unless  the  legislature 
were  to  override  him.  They  did  not 
override  him. 

And  so  when  push  came  to  shove  we 
finally  had  a  decision  in  which  we 
were  able  to  balance  the  budget  in  the 
State  of  California  because  we  had  the 
line  item  veto. 

Without  that  veto,  our  State  direc- 
tor of  finance.  Michel  Franchetti.  said 
it  would  have  been  absolutely  impossi- 
ble for  Governor  Deukmejian  to  hold 
the  line  on  raising  taxes  in  California. 

So  if  we  want  to  blame  the  fellow  at 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  for  l)eing  a 
part  of  the  deficit,  let  us  give  him 
some  more  responsibility  and  see  if,  in 
fact,  he  will  exercise  that  responsibil- 
ity. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding  and  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleagues  from  the  House 
who  have  taken  the  time  to  partici- 
pate this  evening  to  attempt  to  clarify 
and  reemphasize  some  of  the  very, 
very  important  points  that  were  made 
by  the  President  this  evening  in  his 
state  of  the  Union. 

Let  me  mention  that  is  seems  to  me 
that  one  can  tend  to  perhaps  confuse 
the  issue  to  the  American  public  by 
using  terms  Democrat  and  Republican 
too  much. 

The  President  made  it  very  clear 
this  evening  that  it  was  a  Democrat 
and  Republican  problem  in  a  tradi- 
tional sense  that  got  us  to  the  place 
where  we  are  in  the  first  place. 

In  talking  about  the  deficit  he  said 
some  way.  this  House,  the  Congress, 
had  become  enamored  by  the  thought 
that  really  one  of  the  only  ways  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  public,  to 
help  people,  was  simply  by  more  and 
more  government.  And  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  tendency  of  his 
party  to  resist  more  spending,  the  ma- 
jority around  here  has  consistently  ex- 
ploded that  spending. 

D  2300 

Now,  while  it  is  clear— and  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  it  very  clear— that 
one  group  of  people  have  controlled 
the  leadership  around  here  for  several 
decades   and   thereby   controlled   the 


policy  coming  from  the  Congress. 
Nonetheless,  budgets  passed  that  put 
us  in  the  position  of  having  well  over 
$1  trillion  deficit. 

So  the  President  said.  "Let  us  pre- 
sume there  is  some  blame  on  both 
sides,"  clearly  saying  that  the  leader- 
ship around  here  was  really  responsi- 
ble. 

But.  nonetheless,  accepting  that,  the 
solution  requires  some  bipartisan  co- 
operation. Indeed,  if  we  are  going  to 
solve  the  problem  and  lead  to  policy 
changes  that  will  put  us  in  a  position 
where  the  Congress  has  the  country 
living  within  its  means,  then  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  American  public 
must  communicate  to  this  place,  they 
must  suggest  that  their  Congressmen 
vote  and  support  living  within  our 
means. 

It  is  very  important  for  us  to  realize 
that  the  third  largest  item  in  our 
budget  annually  is  the  interest  on  our 
national  debt.  It  is  clear  to  anybody 
who  is  willing  to  look  that,  with  the 
economy  inherited  by  the  President, 
where  we  had  $1  trillion  deficit,  where 
we  had  12' 2  percent  interest  rates,  the 
burden  of  Government  debt  was  going 
to  be  overwhelming.  Nobody  anticipat- 
ed it  would  lead  to  deficits  like  this 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  clear 
that  it  would  require  bipartisan  effort 
to  get  us  out,  because  this  House  is 
controlled  by  a  party  other  than  the 
President's  party. 

It  is  also  very  important  for  us  to 
recognize,  in  my  judgment,  that  the 
average  citizens  out  there  needs  to 
rethink  what  "Democrat "  and  "Re- 
publican" means.  As  a  practical  fact  of 
life,  it  is  my  view  that  the  leadership 
of  this  House,  this  is.  the  majority 
controlling  leadership,  is  out  of  touch 
with  the  American  public.  Democrat 
and  Republican  alike. 

Now,  if  the  gentleman  will  allow  me, 
I  would  like  to  shift  a  bit  to  a  couple 
of  other  items  that  the  President  men- 
tioned in  this  address.  Indeed,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  reaching  out  across 
party  lines,  an  expression  of  hope  in 
terms  of  our  future. 

One  of  my  committees  involves  the 
appropriations  for  NASA,  and  the 
President  spent  some  time  talking  this 
evening  about  a  key  hope  to  our 
future,  that  involving  our  frontier.  We 
must  recognize  that  the  frontier  has 
always  been  one  of  the  basic  elements, 
one  of  the  dramatic  factors  that  have 
impacted  our  growth,  our  success,  our 
expansion  of  the  country.  And  the 
President  said  that  indeed,  in  spite  of 
our  growth  in  the  West,  the  frontier  is 
not  gone. 

His  endorsement  this  evening  of  a 
manned  space  station  that  involves  an 
entirely  new  explosion  in  terms  of  our 
work  in  space  indicates.  I  think,  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  look  at  it. 
that  there  is  great  opportunity  for 
America  and  the  world  there.  There 
will  t>e  expansion  in  terms  of  econom- 


ics, there  will  be  tremendous  opportu- 
nity in  terms  of  scientific  accomplish- 
ment, there  will  be  jobs,  the  whole 
mix  that  has  made  our  free  economy 
so  successful. 

I  remember  those  who  doubted 
whether  we  should  spend  the  energy 
and  indeed  the  capital  to  send  a  man 
to  the  Moon.  Everybody  recognizes 
that  that  investment  was  worthwhile 
in  terms  of  both  the  public  and  the 
private  sector. 

Recall,  if  you  will,  it  was  many, 
many  years  before  that  that  there 
were  critics  who  suggested  that  Isabel- 
la should  not  finance  Columbus'  trip 
to  America. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  interject  something.  I 
know  the  gentleman  is  a  little  older 
than  I  am.  he  may  recall  it  a  little 
more  closely  than  I  do.  but  I  do  not 
think  he  does. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  sensitivity  of  my 
position. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
risk  of  making  an  overly  tiresome 
point,  one  does  not  have  to  go  back 
quite  that  far.  The  likely  standard 
bearer  of  the  Democratic  Party  when 
he  was  a  Senator  from  my  State,  led 
the  opposition  to  the  space  shuttle. 
And  we  do  not  hear  a  whole  lot  about 
that  lately,  but  I  think  that  that  same 
thinking  is  more  current  than  the 
time  of  Isabella  and  is  well  worth 
thinking  about. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  think  the 
gentleman  makes  a  very,  very  impor- 
tant point. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  made  a 
point,  and  it  comes  right  up  to  the 
present  day.  It  was  not  very  many 
weeks  ago  when  we  acted  on  this  floor 
to  stop  commercialization  of  weather 
satellites.  Now,  what  that  meant  was 
that  one  of  the  areas  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  defined  that  we  can 
begin  to  move  toward  commercializa- 
tion was  turned  down  in  this  body. 

So  we  have  acted  already,  just  like 
those  who  misadvised  Isabella  many 
years  ago,  right  in  this  body.  We  con- 
tinue not  to  recognize  the  opportuni- 
ties. 

And  the  gentleman  is  absolutely 
right  about  the  opportunities  that 
exist  with  that  space  station.  There 
are  many  experts  within  NASA— and  I 
serve  on  the  authorizing  subcommit- 
tee—and elsewhere  who  indicate  that 
with  the  proper  kind  of  investment 
you  can  create  a  half  a  trillion  new 
dollar  economy  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 


tury, which  in  1984  terms  is  15  million 
jobs  that  do  not  now  exist. 

If  the  United  States  is  in  the  leader- 
ship on  that,  that  will  mean  15  million 
jobs  that  we  have  created  in  this  coun- 
try for  Americans  as  a  result  of  the 
initiative  that  the  President  an- 
nounced here  tonight.  And  that 
cannot  be  overstressed.  That  is  abso- 
lutely a  place  that  this  country  has  to 
be  going.  Anyone  who  stands  in  the 
way  of  that  kind  of  future  it  seems  to 
me  should  be  roundly  rejected  by  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
his  contribution.  I  think  he  raises  an- 
other point  that  is  most  significant  in 
this  whole  subject  area. 

For  those  out  in  the  public  who  have 
expressed  to  me  concern  about  what 
might  be  happening  in  terms  of  our 
heavy  industry  in  this  country,  the 
subject  of  Columbus.  Isabella,  and  the 
space  station  raises  another  point. 
You  know,  it  was  not  so  long  ago  that 
those  who  wanted  no  change  in  our  so- 
ciety, people  of  almost  the  same  mix 
we  have  been  talking  about  this 
evening,  were  wringing  their  hands  be- 
cause of  major  manufacture  industri- 
alization, the  modern  assembly  line, 
that  agriculture  would  disappear  from 
this  country,  that  no  longer  would  we 
be  a  land  of  the  farm.  And  yet  clearly 
America  today  reflects  the  finest  in 
terms  of  production  that  the  world 
has  to  offer  in  terms  of  farming.  We 
feed  the  world. 

Now,  today  there  are  some  who  are 
concerned  or  express  concern  about 
the  fact  that  our  movement  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  new  kind  of  industry  like 
the  science  and  technology  develop- 
ment that  is  taking  place  might  have  a 
too  dramatic  effect  upon  our  major  in- 
dustries, such  as  steel  and  the  autos. 

I  would  predict  to  my  colleagues,  at 
least,  that  the  future  bodes  very  well 
for  those  industries  as  well.  As  we  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  tax  incentives,  we  will 
have  continued  expansion  of  jobs  in 
those  sectors  as  well  as  create  a  fasci- 
nating opportunity  for  the  future  that 
means  a  new  kind  of  America,  indeed  a 
new  kind  of  world. 

One  other  item,  if  the  gentleman 
might  share  with  me  a  little  more 
time,  another  element  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  in  which  he  reached  out 
with  hope  and  expressed  what  I  think 
touched  at  the  heartstrings  of  many 
American  families  concerned,  he 
paused  this  evening,  as  he  spoke  of  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  he  spoke  to 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
said  that  America  is  a  land  of  freedom 
and  of  hope  and.  most  importantly, 
the  land  of  peace.  And  as  we  all  search 
together  for  peace,  if  their  people  will 
respond,  clearly  our  people  will  join 
them.  Just  as  important,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  President  said,  while  he  was 
talking   to  the   people  of  the  Soviet 


Union,  if  their  Government  has  the 
will,  we  will  have  peace. 

Clearly,  this  generation  has  no  more 
significant  or  important  charge  than 
to  totally  eliminate  from  the  face  of 
the  Earth  nuclear  weapons.  And  the 
President  said  the  best  for  all  of  us  is 
to  eliminate  them.  The  only  possible 
roadblock  to  that  is  not  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union  but  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment who  would  use  them  for  pur- 
poses other  than  peace  and  freedom 
and  hope  and  opportunity  for  our  chil- 
dren. 

I  believe  it  is  most  important  that  we 
all  recognize  that  tonight  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  emphasizing  partisanship 
alone  but,  rather,  suggesting  that  if  we 
come  together,  realize  the  progress  we 
have  made,  recognize  that  even 
though  the  leadership  of  this  House  is 
so  out  of  touch  with  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  if  the  public  re- 
sponds, if  they  insist  upon  a  differ- 
ence, we  can  have  once  again  the  kind 
of  change  and  challenge  and  opportu- 
nity that  has  made  us  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments,  and  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  talking  about  a 
number  of  subjects  that  the  President 
addressed  today. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  slightly  to 
one  of  the  things  that  we  have  talked 
about  but  we  did  not  talk  about  it  as  a 
subject  in  itself,  and  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of  taxes.  The  President  talked 
about  an  increase  in  taxes  as  a  re- 
sponse promoted  by  some  as  the  way 
to  get  rid  of  the  deficit.  Unfortunately, 
at  least  unfortunately  for  those  who 
propose  that  as  a  solution  to  our  prob- 
lems, most  Americans  agree  with  the 
proposition  that  the  problems  facing 
our  economy  are  not  the  result  of  the 
people  being  undertaxed,  but  rather 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment spends  too  much. 

In  fact,  a  recent  Gallup  poll  released 
on  December  25,  1983.  shows  that  70 
percent  of  those  polled  said  that 
spending  cuts  are  the  way  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  while  a  piddling  16  percent 
favored  tax  increases  to  reduce  the 
deficit. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
the  results  of  the  Gallup  poll  in  the 
Record: 

The  Gallup  Poll 

proposal  for  tax  hikes.  spending  cuts 

receives  mixed  public  reception 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Princeton.  N.J. —A  proposal  that  would 
match  cuts  in  government  spending  dollar 
for  dollar  with  higher  taxes  in  order  to 
reduce  the  federal  budget  deficit  receives  a 
mixed  reception  from  the  public.  The  pro- 
posal, similar  to  some  lieing  discussed  in 
Congress,  is  favored  by  41  percent  tmd  op- 
posed by  the  same  proportion  in  the  latest 
Gallup  survey. 

At  the  same  time,  the  public  prefers  fur- 
ther spending  cuts  over  Increased  taxes- 
given  the  choice— by  an  overwhelming  70 
percent  to  16  percent  margin. 


The  sun-ey  reveals  growing  public  aware- 
ness that  the  federal  government  is  running 
at  a  heavy  loss:  70  percent  now.  compared  to 
63  percent  a  year  ago.  say  the  government  is 
operating  in  the  red.  Furthermore.  27  per- 
cent of  those  aware  of  the  deficit  now  cite 
$200  billion  or  more  as  the  size  of  the  deficit 
for  fiscal  1983.  Last  November,  the  compara- 
ble figure  was  16  percent. 

All  persons  in  the  current  survey  were 
asked  their  opinion  of  the  importance  of 
balancing  the  federal  budget.  More  than 
half.  54  percent,  said  this  was  very  impor- 
tant' while  32  percent  said  it  was  fairly  im- 
portant." Only  9  percent  rated  a  balanced 
budget  "not  so  important"  while  5  percent 
did  not  express  an  opinion.  Similar  surveys 
have  shown  the  informed  public  to  favor  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance  the 
federal  budget,  by  3-to-l  margins  or  better. 

The  proposal  for  reducing  the  deficit  by 
cutting  government  spending  and  increasing 
taxes  by  the  same  amount  receives  a  very 
even  reception  in  all  major  population 
groups. 

Here  are  the  questions  asked  and  the  prin- 
cipal findings: 

"One  proposal  for  reducing  the  deficit 
now  t)eing  discussed  in  Congress  calls  for  an 
even  balance  between  reduced  spending  and 
Increased  taxes.  Under  this  plan,  there 
would  be  one  dollar  in  Increased  taxes  for 
every  dollar  in  spending  cuts.  Does  this 
sound  like  a  good  idea  or  a  bad  idea  to  you?" 


fum.  AMOUNTS  or  spemding  cuts.  TW  hkes 

Good  del       Poor  (to       *^„ 

National «1  «1  1» 

RepiMan M  42  » 

Oamcrab -. «  39  19 

Indepenleiits -_.:.             «0  42  It 

Colleie  graduate  45  40  15 

Collete  rrconnHele    -.              43  44  13 

High  sdnol  eraduatts         _: 42  40  11 

less  lliao  HS  grads         35  39  » 

$20,000  i  o»w  mojne      44  4!  15 

Under  $20,000  inrame                             39  40  21 

Note  None  of  Nie  diHerences  tietween  lliose  sa»m|   good  idea '  and  'tod 
Idea   wtliin  eacli  group  is  statistically  sigmlicanl 


GIVEN  CHOICE.  PUBLIC  SPURNS  TAX  HIKES 

As  shown  below,  the  public  greatly  prefers 
further  cuts  in  government  spending  to  in- 
creased taxes.  Here  are  the  questions  and 
the  national  results: 

■Basically,  there  are  two  ways  to  reduce 
the  federal  budget  deficit— by  reducing  gov- 
ernment spending,  including  both  defense 
and  social  spending,  or  by  raising  taxes.  If 
you  had  to  choose  between  them,  which 
would  you  prefer:  reducing  government 
spending  or  raising  taxes?" 

Reducing  budget  deficits 

Percent 

Reducing  spending "^O 

Raising  taxes 16 

Some  of  each  (volunteered) 9 

No  opinion 5 

Total 100 

IMPORTANCE  OF  BALANCED  BUDGET 

As  shown  below,  with  the  exception  of  col- 
lege graduates,  heavy  majorities  in  all  major 
population  groups  feel  balancing  the  federal 
budget  is  very  important: 

"How  important  do  you  think  it  is  to  bal- 
ance the  federal  budget;  very  important, 
fairly  important,  or  not  so  important?  " 
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The  following  tables  show  the  growth 
since  last  year  in  the  public's  knowledge  of 
the  siEe  of  the  deficit: 

■'Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  fed- 
eral goverment  is  or  is  not  operating  at  a 
loss?' 

AWARENESS  OF  FEDERAL  DEFICIT 
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"Just  your  l)est  guess,  what  is  the  estimat- 
ed size  of  the  federal  deficit  for  fiscal  1983?" 
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The  extent  of  the  public's  knowledge 
atwut  the  deficit  does  not  materially  affect 
their  perceptions  of  the  importance  of  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Roughly  equivalent  propor- 
tions of  well-  and  poorly-informed  persons, 
for  instance,  feel  it's  very  important  that 
the  budget  t>e  balanced. 

The  latest  findings  are  based  on  in-person 
interviews  with  1.504  adults.  18  and  older, 
conducted  in  more  than  300  scientifically  se- 
lected localities  across  the  nation  during  the 
period  November  18-21. 

For  results  based  on  samples  of  this  size, 
one  can  say  with  95  percent  confidence  that 
the  error  attributable  to  sampling  and  other 
random  effects  could  be  3  percentage  points 
in  either  direction. 

(c>  1983.  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 
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Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  it  is  very  clear  the  American 
people  do  not  want  Congress  to  in- 
crease taxes.  A  70-percent  margin  is  an 
astounding  margin  in  any  poll  on  vir- 
tually any  question  that  is  of  any  con- 
troversy. Not  just  the  Gallup  poll  but 
virtually  any  opinion  poll  shows  that 
the  American  people  overwhelmingly 
oppose  any  major  tax  increase. 


One  of  the  most  recent  polls,  an 
ABC-Washington  Post  national  opin- 
ion poll  appearing  in  the  January  19 
Washington  Post  indicated  that.  "By  a 
lopsided  ratio  of  almost  3  to  1,  Ameri- 
cans agree  with  President  Reagan  in 
opposing  a  tax  increase."  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  deficit.  What  most 
Americans  know  intuitively  in  fact  is 
the  case.  Deficits  are  not  the  result  of 
the  1981  tax  cuts  but.  rather,  result 
from  increasing  Federal  spending  su- 
perimposed over  a  recessionary  period. 

In  dollar  terms,  the  1981  tax  cut  had 
virtually  disappeared  by  early  1983. 
The  average  tax  rate  in  1984.  unfortu- 
nately, is  about  the  same  as  it  was  in 
1980. 

Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Economic  Policy.  Dr. 
Paul  Craig  Roberts,  observed  that.  "As 
the  tax  cut  dwindled,  spending  grew." 
From  March  1981.  when  President 
Reagan  submitted  his  original  1981-84 
budget  request  to  his  budget  request 
of  January  1983.  less  than  2  years 
later,  nondefense  spending  for  those  4 
years  rose  by  $211.8  billion.  Mean- 
while, his  requests  for  defense  spend- 
ing were  cut  by  $25.2  billion,  leaving 
the  cumulative  Reagan  defense  budget 
for  1981-84  only  $13.6  billion  above 
the  amount  President  Jimmy  Carter 
requested  for  his  4  years. 

The  budgetary  problems  facing  our 
Nation  arc  clearly  not  the  result  of 
any  inadequate  level  of  revenues.  In 
fact,  to  repeat  a  point  we  were  making 
earlier,  in  7  years  the  amount  of  reve- 
nues taken  by  the  Government  has 
roughly  doubled.  In  1977.  tax  receipts 
equaled  about  $355  billion,  while  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  just  7  years  later,  it  is 
estimated  that  receipts  will  reach 
nearly  $700  billion. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  take  a 
lot  of  time,  but  I  would  just  add  to  the 
point  the  gentleman  is  making  that  re- 
gardless of  what  we  do  with  regard  to 
the  deficit,  there  are  already  addition- 
al scheduled  tax  increases  in  the 
coming  years  in  the  social  security  tax. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  It  is  just  hitting 
people  right  now.  as  we  go  into  the 
new  year. 

Mr.  WEBER.  That  is  right.  So  the 
tax  burden  on  working  people  and 
their  employers  is  going  to  increase, 
regardless  of  how  we  solve  the  deficit 
problem,  and  when  people  talk  about 
solving  the  deficit  problem  by  raising 
taxes,  those  are  tax  increases  in  addi- 
tion to  those  tax  increases  already 
scheduled  through  the  social  security 
system. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  good  point.  We  might  reiter- 
ate the  point  that  we  had  a  tax  in- 


crease last  year  where  the  President,  I 
think  wrongly  ultimately  but  nonethe- 
less in  a  spirit  of  bipartisanship, 
agreed  with  the  argument  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  have  some  in- 
creases in  taxes  in  return  for  getting  a 
3  to  1.  $3  of  spending  cuts  for  every  $1 
in  tax  increases  that  he  accepted. 

We  know  what  happened.  We  got 
the  $98  billion  tax  package  passed.  We 
got  that  money.  It  is  going  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  American  people  and 
coming  here  to  Washington.  D.C..  to 
be  washed  through  the  coffers  of  the 
Federal  Establishment,  but  I,  frankly, 
cannot  find  where  we  made  the  spend- 
ing cuts.  Depending  on  whose  analysis 
one  sees,  instead  of  $3  of  cuts  for  every 
$1  tax  increase,  we  have  had  57  cents 
in  cuts,  or  if  one  looks  at  some  other 
analysis  it  is  27  cents,  and  there  is 
even  an  analysis  that  shows  we  have 
had  spending  increases  as  opposed  to 
cuts  in  response  to  that  bipartisan  ap- 
proach including  tax  increases.  The 
only  thing  that  actually  happened  was 
that  we  got  tax  increases. 

Let  me  just  mention.  I  think,  a 
pretty  good  crystallization  of  this 
stated  by  Beryl  Sprinkel,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Af- 
fairs, when  he  wrote: 

The  argument  for  tax  increases  is  analo- 
gous to  a  compulsive  shopper  blaming  his 
continued  need  to  borrow  on  the  boss,  who 
will  not  finance  that  habit  by  granting  con- 
tinual salary  increases  that  represent  an 
ever-increasing  share  of  the  company's  total 
budget. 

Another  person  who  one  would  not 
normally  think  of  addressing  this 
issue,  John  Maynard  Keynes,  wrote  in 
1933  these  words: 

Nor  should  the  argument  seem  strange 
that  taxation  may  be  so  high  as  to  defeat  its 
object,  and  that,  given  sufficient  lime  to 
gather  the  fruits,  a  reduction  of  taxation 
will  run  a  better  chance,  than  an  increase 
on  balancing  the  budget.  For  to  take  the  op- 
posite view  today  is  to  resemble  a  manufac- 
turer who,  running  at  a  loss,  decides  to  raise 
his  price,  and  when  his  declining  sales  in- 
crease the  loss,  wrapping  himself  in  the  rec- 
titude of  plain  arithmetic,  decides  that  pru- 
dence requires  him  to  raise  the  price  still 
more:— and  who,  when  at  last  his  account  is 
balanced  with  nought  on  both  sides,  is  still 
found  righteously  declaring  that  it  would 
have  been  the  act  of  a  gambler  to  reduce 
the  price  when  you  were  already  making  a 
loss. 

In  other  words,  he  says  if  you  are 
not  selling  enough  at  the  price  you 
have  now,  just  raise  the  price  and  you 
will  take  care  of  your  operating  loss. 
That  is  nonsense  for  any  manufactur- 
ers. Those  manufacturers  who  say 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  in  bank- 
ruptcy court  today,  and  that  is  why  we 
are  in  the  great  bankruptcy  court  that 
is  the  U.S.  Government  at  the  present 
time. 

It  is  imperative  that  action  be  taken 
to  reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficits, 
but  as  the  President  said,  the  manner 
in  which  we  accomplish  it  is  more  im- 
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which  is  the  first  step  that  must  be 
taken  in  the  process  of  finally  getting 
it  here  to  the  floor,  what  is  wrong?  We 
need  to  do  something  immediately.  We 
need  to  do  something  in  a  bipartisan 
way.  We  need  to  respond  to  what  the 


port,  and  at  the  very  least,  the  peo- 
ple's body  ought  to  vote  on  it. 

The  New  York  Times  Gallup  poll 
taken  in  September  of  last  year  found 
that  82  percent  acknowledged  famili- 
arity  with   the   Presidents  voluntary 

nravpr   ampnHmpnt     and   81    DPrcent   Of 


State  version  so  that  we  could  have 
both  documents  for  the  rest  of  this 
year  and  allow  the  American  people  to 
choose  between  the  Walter  Mondale 
version  of  the  liberal  welfare  state  and 
the  Ronald  Reagan  version  of  the  con- 
cprvntivp  onnortiinitv  societv. 
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portant.  because  if  we  choose  the 
wrong  manner  to  accomplish  it.  we 
will  never  balance  the  budget,  and  in 
the  meantime,  in  the  process,  we  will 
destroy  the  private  economy  and  lose 
all  hopes  of  having  a  viable  economy 
and  a  balanced  budget  at  any  time. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  kind  of  put 
into  perspective,  I  think,  the  discus- 
sion we  have  had  the  last  several  min- 
utes about  tax  cuts  and  raising  taxes. 

I  think  that  somehow  we  get  lost  in 
a  lot  of  the  rhetoric.  I  hear  people 
saying  many  comments  like  really  the 
problem  we  have  with  the  deficit  or 
the  way  we  got  into  the  problem  with 
the  deficit  is  because  we  just  are  not 
taxing  the  American  public  enough; 
that  in  essence  we  really  had  too  large 
of  a  tax  cut.  When  one  really  looks  at 
those  numbers,  when  one  first  hears 
them,  something  like  $960  billion  in 
tax  cuts  over  a  5-year  period  was  pro- 
jected when  those  numbers  first  came 
forward  or  when  that  tax  cut  was  first 
proposed,  the  interesting  thing,  as  my 
colleague  from  Minnesota  has  indicat- 
ed, there  are  taxes  that  have  been  in- 
creasing over  the  last  several  years. 

First  of  all,  about  two-thirds  of  that 
$960  billion  has  already  been  eaten  up 
by  either  bracket  creep  or  by  increased 
social  security  taxes.  In  addition  to 
that,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
we  raised  taxes.  When  I  say  "we,"  in 
1982  there  was  an  increase  in  taxes 
and  that  was  quickly  followed  up  by 
another  increase  in  taxes  of  $16  billion 
for  the  gasoline  tax,  and  then  this 
year,  in  March  I  believe  it  was,  or 
March  1983,  again  there  was  another 
pushing  forward  of  the  payroll  taxes 
on  social  security  once  again. 

The  net  result  was,  it  was  not  a  $960 
billion  tax  cut;  it  was  a  $35  billion  tax 
increase  over  the  same  5-year  projec- 
tion. So  I  think,  again,  we  have  got  to 
hold  the  line  on  taxes. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  This  really  should 
not  be  a  partisan  question.  John  Ken- 
nedy showed  the  way  20  years  ago. 
John  Kennedy  recognized  it  is  simply 
not  possible  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  by  constantly  raising  and  rais- 
ing and  raising  taxes.  He  recognized 
the  need  for  national  security,  for  a 
substantial  amount  of  the  Federal 
budget  to  go  to  national  defense;  but 
he  also  knew  and  also  stated  on  nu- 
merous occasions,  and  in  his  economic 
reports,  that  we  could  not  consistently 
just  raise  taxes  to  balance  the  budget. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  encouraged  us 
and  he  fought  for  through  the  Con- 
gress a  tax  cut  so  that  we  could  un- 
leash the  creative  capability  of  the 
American  people  individually  and  in 
their  businesses  so  that  we  would  have 
an  expanding  economy  and  that  would 


bring  revenues  in.  His  points  are  as 
valid  today  as  they  were  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  John  Kennedy's  tax 
cut  because  I  can  recall  that  John 
Kennedy  said  in  making  that  cut,  and 
it  has  been  repeated  many  times,  that 
a  rising  tide  lifts  all  boats. 

D  2320 

And  if  we  look  at  the  economic  pic- 
ture today  and  the  recovery  and  the 
good  things  about  the  recovery  and 
the  bright  spots  that  the  President 
touched  on  today,  we  have  to  conclude 
that  the  new  opportunities  that  have 
been  given  to  the  American  people 
have  come  about  because  of  the  tax 
policies  that  we  initiated  in  1981,  with 
the  leadership  of  President  Reagan 
and  with  the  conservative  coalition  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

I  was  thinking  as  the  President 
spoke  that  if  we  look  at  all  the  good 
spending  programs  we  have— and  we 
have  some  good  spending  programs- 
there  is  probably  not  a  single  one  of 
them  that  motivates  any  American  to 
get  up  earlier  or  to  work  harder  or  to 
risk  more,  but  there  have  been  pro- 
grams passed  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  that  have  done  those  things, 
that  have  motivated  Americans  to 
greater  productivity.  And  those  pro- 
grams were  the  tax  initiatives  that 
were  led  by  President  Reagan  again, 
that  were  passed  in  1981,  and  are  just 
now  working. 

I  think  it  is  evident  that  a  rising  tide 
does  lift  all  boats,  and  the  truth  of 
that  is  shown  in  the  Presidential  poli- 
tics of  the  minute,  because  even  now, 
as  Mr.  Mondale  goes  from  interest 
group  to  interest  group  making  many 
promises  that  perhaps  may  be  unkeep- 
able,  we  are  building  today  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan  continues  to  build  today 
on  the  rising  economic  tide  that  is 
going  to  mean  a  better  America  for  mi- 
norities, for  blue  collar  workers,  for 
businesses,  for  entrepreneurs,  and  for 
all  American  people. 

That  is  the  key.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  that  California  has  now 
come  out  of  the  hole  and  we  now  have 
a  surplus.  The  reason  we  have  that 
surplus  and  the  reason  we  are  able  to 
attend  to  our  needs  in  crime  preven- 
tion and  social  services  and  the  other 
responsibilities  of  Government  is  par- 
tially because  of  that  rising  economic 
tide  that  the  President  has  created. 

So  that,  together  with  some  of  these 
mechanisms  of  discipline  that  we 
talked  about  such  as  the  line-item  veto 
and  the  balanced  budget  amendment. 


will  enable  us  to  bring  about  a  little 
better  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  WEBER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman,  but  let  me  first  just  try  to 
go  quickly  into  a  couple  of  other 
points  on  the  agenda. 

Mr.  WEBER.  That  is  what  I  was 
going  to  do.  I  say  to  the  gentleman.  I 
am  glad  he  is  covering  this. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
might  go  beyond  those  first  several 
items,  because  the  President  men- 
tioned a  number  of  things.  One  of  the 
things  the  President  talked  about  and 
one  of  the  things  he  has  consistently 
talked  about  since  he  sought  the  Presi- 
dency is  the  right  of  American  citizens 
to  be  secure  in  their  homes.  Another 
way  of  talking  about  it  is  the  issue  of 
crime. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  in  a  De- 
cember 27.  1983  edition  of  USA  Today, 
the  following  question  was  posed  to  its 
readers:  "What  worries  you  most 
about  1984?" 

Under  the  subject  of  crime.  62  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  described 
themselves  as  very  worried. 

Now,  this  might  be  constrasted  with 
the  response  concerning  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  where  52  percent  de- 
scribed themselves  as  very  worried. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  ask  this 
question:  If  this  is  truly  the  people's 
House,  why  is  it  that  so  little  of  our  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  subject 
of  crime  in  this  country  by  the  House 
leadership?  We  all  recall  that  we  spent 
a  total  of  37  hours  and  12  minutes  de- 
bating the  nuclear  freeze  issue.  I  think 
it  was  important  to  debate  that  issue 
because  it  was  and  remains  a  contro- 
versial issue,  because  in  some  ways  it 
manifests  a  concern  about  nuclear  war 
itself.  We  may  disagree  on  whether 
that  is  the  proper  approach  to  that 
particular  concern,  but  nonetheless  it 
was  the  vehicle.  But  if  we  are  going  to 
spend  that  amount  of  time  on  that 
issue,  why  can  we  not  spend  a  similar 
amount  of  time  on  the  issue  of  crime? 

On  March  16,  1983,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration sent  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1983  to  Congress 
for  consideration.  It  is  a  42-point  crime 
package  covering  the  waterfront  on 
the  major  issues  that  most  people  talk 
about  and  most  professionals  in  the 
field  are  concerned  about  in  terms  of 
our  war  against  crime.  The  Senate  has 
passed  out  major  elements  on  it.  They 
will  very  shortly  pass  out  the  compre- 
hensive bill,  taking  out  some  of  the 
more  controversial  aspects  and  bring- 
ing those  forward  individually. 

But  I  can  tell  the  Members  that  in 
my  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  we 
have  not  even  had  the  entire  bill  sent 
to  a  subcommittee. 

Now.  what  is  wrong?  If  we  have  this 
comprehensive  attack  on  crime  not 
even   referred   to   the   subcommittee. 
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engage  members  of  your  party  to  join 
us  in  this  debate  on  the  agenda  for 
America  as  it  comes  from  this  House, 
because  too  often  we  tend  to  wait  to  be 
told  what  to  do  from  the  White  House 
no  matter  who  is  the  President  here. 


the  congressional  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981  did  not  make  provision  for 
the  cost  of  allowing  the  full  10  percent 
to  become  effective  on  October  1,  1980. 
Figures  published  by  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  of  the 


This  bill  would  extend  the  VRA  pro- 
gram until  September  30.  1987.  It  will 
also  raise  the  maximum  grade  level 
from  GS-7  to  GS-11.  I  believe  this 
action  will  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  by  providing  agencies 
inrrpocpH   flpvihilitv   tn   make  pitidIov- 
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which  is  the  first  step  that  must  be 
taken  in  the  process  of  finally  getting 
it  here  to  the  floor,  what  is  wrong?  We 
need  to  do  something  immediately.  We 
need  to  do  something  in  a  bipartisan 
way.  We  need  to  respond  to  what  the 
President  has  talked  about,  and,  un- 
fortunately, we  have  not  even 
scratched  the  surface  on  that  issue 
through  the  committee  process  or  any 
other  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that 
thai  is  one  of  the  things  that  ought  to 
be  at  the  top  of  the  agenda  because 
the  American  people  want  it,  and  it  is 
a  value  that  is  so  essential  to  any  form 
of  government. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  raises  an  important 
issue,  and,  of  course,  the  gentleman 
has  been  a  leader  on  the  whole  issue 
of  crime  in  Congress. 

But  I  think  it  is  very  important, 
before  we  conclude  here  tonight  in  the 
not  too  many  minutes  that  are  left  to 
us,  to  point  out  that  the  President,  in 
establishing  national  goals  for  our 
country  and  objectives  of  the  adminis- 
tration, raised  the  issue  of  crime  really 
in  a  broader  context,  and  that  is  the 
context  of  strengthening  traditional 
values.  We  do  not  often  like  to  talk 
about  those  issues  in  the  Congress, 
and  yet  to  most  Americans  in  their 
homes  and  families,  those  are  perhaps 
the  most  important  issues. 

The  President  said  that  his  third 
great  goal  is  strengthening  our  com- 
munity of  shared  values.  For  us,  he 
said,  faith,  family,  work,  neighbor- 
hood, freedom,  and  peace  are  not  just 
words;  they  are  expressions  of  what 
America  means. 

I  think  when  the  President  makes 
statements  like  that,  he  may  not  be 
talking  to  the  politicians  out  here,  but 
he  surely  is  talking  to  the  people  at 
home  who  understand  that  is  really 
what  is  most  important. 
"  Furthermore,  the  President  made 
some  specific  proposals  that  I  think 
this  country  cares  a  lot  about.  He  pro- 
posed that  we  act  on  the  question  of 
voluntary  prayer  in  our  public  schools, 
which  would  require  a  constitutional 
amendment,  and  he  asked  that  we  do 
something  to  restore  the  protection  of 
unborn  human  life.  That  is  a  contro- 
versial issue,  and  I  give  the  President 
great  credit  for  having  the  courage  in 
a  state  of  the  Union  message,  for  the 
first  time  ever,  to  raise  the  abortion 
issue  and  to  talk  about  the  essential 
values  that  our  country  holds  dear. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  gentleman  brings  up  the  question 
of  voluntary  prayer  in  schools,  that  is 
something  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  are  saying  they  sup- 


port, and  at  the  very  least,  the  peo- 
ple's body  ought  to  vote  on  it. 

The  New  York  Times  Gallup  poll 
taken  in  September  of  last  year  found 
that  82  percent  acknowledged  famili- 
arity with  the  Presidents  voluntary 
prayer  amendment,  and  81  percent  of 
those  polled  expressed  their  support. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  did  the  gentle- 
man say  81  percent? 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  Eighty-one  percent. 
Mr.  WALKER.  And  that  was  the  lib- 
eral New  York  Times? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Well,  that  was  the 
liberal  New  York  Times,  along  with 
the  objective  Gallup  poll  organization. 
Together,  they  discovered  that  81  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  support 
that  proposal. 

As  the  gentleman  mentioned,  that  is 
a  contentious  issue.  There  are  some 
sincere  concerns  on  all  sides,  but  is 
this  not  the  place  where  contentious 
issues  ought  to  be  decided? 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman makes  a  very  important  point 
when  he  says  that  80  percent  of  the 
American  people  support  the  concept 
of  voluntary  school  prayer,  but  the 
real  tragedy  is  that  the  democratically 
controlled  House  of  Representatives 
has  bottled  that  proposal  up  in  com- 
mittee for  21  years. 

Now.  one  can  understand  that  there 
may  be  higher  priorities  in  the  view  of 
the  Democratic  majority.  But  higher 
priorities  for  21  years?  So  that  a  pro- 
posal that  has  the  support  of  80  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  can  never 
once  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Peoples  House  even  for  1  minute  of 
discussion?  That  is  criminal. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  comment  for  a  few  brief  sec- 
onds. 

I  thought  it  was  an  extraordinary 
speech,  far  and  away  the  best  state- 
ment of  political  philosophy  by  this 
President  in  his  entire  career,  in  that  a 
number  of  us  have  been  working  on 
what  we  call  a  conservative  opportuni- 
ty society. 

We  have  been  meeting  for  9  months. 
We  have  been  working  to  try  to  devel- 
op a  clear  statement  of  it,  and  in  45 
minutes  tonight,  1  think  the  President 
gave  us  the  finest  single  document  we 
will  get. 

I  would  hope  that  Walter  Mondale 
would  be  inspired  by  this  clear  state- 
ment of  a  conservative  opportunity  so- 
ciety version  and  that  in  the  next  few 
days  he  would  issue  a  liberal  walfare 


state  version  so  that  we  could  have 
both  documents  for  the  rest  of  this 
year  and  allow  the  American  people  to 
choose  between  the  Walter  Mondale 
version  of  the  liberal  welfare  state  and 
the  Ronald  Reagan  version  of  the  con- 
servative opportunity  society. 

Mr.     LUNGREN.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  let  Walter  Mondale 
know  about  the  conservative  opportu- 
nity society  because  I  think  what  he 
will  do.  if  he  finds  out  that  there  is  an- 
other group  that  he  has  not  promised 
something  to  in  return  for  an  endorse- 
ment, he  will  come  after  us.  So  we 
should  keep  him  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  one 
other  matter  that  has  not  been  given 
high  visibility  that  I  happen  to  think 
is  extremely  important,  I  think  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  tonight  that  1  year 
ago  today  the  President  called  for  the 
Congress  to  adopt  amendments  to  the 
1968  Fair  Housing  Act  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  enforcement  authority 
of  the  Justice  Department,  and  that  in 
June  he  followed  up  with  his  adminis- 
tration sending  the  legislation  to  the 
Chamber  that  would  carry  out  the  ob- 
jective. 

I  think  it  is  important  because  we 
have  always  heard  about  the  adminis- 
tration and  this  President  being 
against  busing.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  believes  that  if  you  are  against 
busing,  you  ought  to  be  consistent  and 
allow  strong  teeth  in  a  law  that  allows 
people  to  live  where  they  want  to  live 
in  fair  housing,  and  unfortunately— 
this  ought  not  to  be  a  partisan  issue— 
this  House  has  not  even  acted  on  that 
bill  to  be  brought  out  of  the  relevant 
committee  and  brought  forward  to 
this  floor. 

So  I  was  heartened  again  to  hear  the 
President  in  his  address  include  the  re- 
quest for  a  strengthening  of  the  fair 
housing  laws  so  that  we  in  fact  can  put 
some  teeth  in  the  Federal  fair  housing 
laws  and  so  we  can  show  there  is  a 
consistency  in  the  approach  that 
many  of  us  take  that  we  do  not  agree 
with  the  concept  of  busing  because  it 
does  not  work  and  we  think  it  is  dele- 
terious to  the  educational  benefit  of 
our  children,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
know  that  there  must  be  some  provi- 
sion to  allow  for  people  to  live  in  the 
areas  they  want  to  live  so  that  if 
neighborhood  schools  mean  some- 
thing, they  are  neighborhood  schools 
in  the  neighborhoods  that  the  people 
choose  to  live  in. 

D  2330 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
spending  the  time  with  us  here  this 
evening.  I  am  sorry  that  we  could  not 
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engage  members  of  your  party  to  join 
us  in  this  debate  on  the  agenda  for 
America  as  it  comes  from  this  House, 
because  too  often  we  tend  to  wait  to  be 
told  what  to  do  from  the  White  House 
no  matter  who  is  the  President  here, 
and  we  forget  that  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion when  we  agree  with  them  to  work 
with  them,  to  at  least  present  their 
view  here  so  it  may  be  debated  and 
voted  upon,  but  also  to  come  up  with 
our  own  agenda  that  contains  our 
vision  of  what  America  is  and  what 
America  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  thank  you  for 
your  indulgence  this  evening  and  I 
thank  my  fellow  Members  for  their  in- 
dulgence as  well. 


1984  LEGISLATIVE  AGENDA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
simply  join  with  my  colleague  from 
California  in  expressing  my  disap- 
pointment in  the  fact  that  not  one 
Democrat  felt  that  these  are  issues  big 
enough  to  be  talked  about  here  this 
evening.  And  perhaps  the  tone  was  set 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  who  de- 
-scribed  this  exercise  as  being  ruthless. 

I  do  not  think  there  was  anything 
that  happened  here  tonight  that  was 
at  all  ruthless.  It  was  simply  an  at- 
tempt to  define  the  issues  that  the 
American  people  really.  I  think,  want 
discussed. 

But  I  do  hope  that  we  will  give  the 
staff  here  a  chance  now  to  go  home 
and  rest  up  for  the  next  day's  battle 
tomorrow,  and  so,  therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


INCREASED  BENEFITS  FOR 
VIETNAM  VETERANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Leath)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  two  bills  af- 
fecting programs  which  have  been  cru- 
cial to  the  successful  readjustment  of 
millions  of  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

First,  I  am  proposing  legislation 
which  will  provide  a  15-percent  cost- 
of-living  increase  for  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration vocational  rehabilitation  and 
education  programs.  GI  bill  benefits 
are  not  automatically  raised  each  year. 
The  last  increase  in  educational  bene- 
fits for  Vietnam-era  and  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  was  the  two- 
step.  10-percent  increase  as  provided  in 
Public  Law  96-466.  A  5-percent  in- 
crease took  effect  on  October  1,  1980, 
and  the  second  5-percent  increase  on 
January  1,  1981.  This  two  step  ap- 
proach was  necessary  because  the  allo- 
cation for  entitlement  programs  under 


the  congressional  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981  did  not  make  provision  for 
the  cost  of  allowing  the  full  10  percent 
to  become  effective  on  October  1,  1980. 
Figures  published  by  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Education  indicate 
that  there  has  been  a  sharp  increase 
in  the  overall  cost  of  education  in 
recent  years.  The  total  cost  of  tuition, 
board  and  room  for  all  public  schools 
rose  by  33.3  percent  from  1981 
through  1983-84  school  years,  and  the 
same  costs  increased  by  37.9  percent  at 
all  private  schools  during  the  same 
period. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education,  Training  and  Em- 
ployment on  September  29,  1983, 
Chief  Benefits  Director  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  indicated  that  the 
administration  would  be  giving  serious 
consideration  to  recommending  an  in- 
crease in  GI  bill  benefits  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  Of  course,  we  haven't  seen 
the  President's  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  but  we  hope  a  request 
for  this  funding  will  be  included. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing 
proposes  to  revise  and  extend  the  vet- 
erans readjustment  appointment  pro- 
gram. A  VRA  appointment  is  a  non- 
competitive appointment  to  a  Federal 
civilian  job  which  leads  to  competitive 
status  and  career  or  career-conditional 
tenure  upon  satisfactory  completion  of 
2  years  of  service  and  education  or 
training. 

The  VRA  program  was  established 
by  Executive  Order  11521  in  1970  to 
provide  a  means  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  might  do  its  share  to 
help  in  the  readjustment  of  veterans 
returning  from  Southeast  Asia,  many 
of  whom  lacked  the  skills  and  ad- 
vanced education  needed  to  compete 
in  a  tight  labor  market.  This  program 
has  accomplished  its  objective  of  in- 
creasing the  skills  of  thousands  of  vet- 
erans and  helping  to  make  them  valu- 
able employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  productive  citizens. 

Congress  made  the  VRA  program 
one  of  the  readjustment  benefits  avail- 
able to  Vietnam  veterans  when  it  ap- 
proved Public  Law  93-508.  Eligibility 
for  the  program  has  been  extended  a 
number  of  times,  the  most  recent 
being  Public  Law  97-72.  the  Veterans' 
Health  Care,  Training  and  Small  Busi- 
ness Loan  Act  of  1981.  The  program 
will  expire  on  September  30,  1984, 
unless  extended  by  the  Congress. 

Witnesses  representing  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  the  major  veter- 
ans organizations,  testified  in  support 
of  an  extension  of  the  VRA  program. 
At  the  subcommittee  hearing  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  1983,  recommendations  for 
other  improvements  in  the  program 
were  also  made,  many  of  which  I  have 
incorporated  in  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today. 


This  bill  would  extend  the  VRA  pro- 
gram until  September  30,  1987.  It  will 
also  raise  the  maximum  grade  level 
from  GS-7  to  GS-11.  I  believe  this 
action  will  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  by  providing  agencies 
increased  flexibility  to  make  employ- 
ment decisions.  It  also  recognizes  that 
many  Vietnam  era  veterans  have  ob- 
tained the  necessary  experience  and 
education  to  qualify  for  a  higher 
grade. 

A  nondisabled  Vietnam  veteran  who 
has  more  than  14  years  of  education  is 
not  eligible  under  the  current  VRA 
program.  This  bill  also  proposes  to 
waive  the  14-year  education  limit. 
When  the  program  was  established, 
the  thrust  of  the  program  was  to  help 
the  educationally  disadvantaged  veter- 
ans. Since  1970,  however,  an  increasing 
number  of  veterans  have  returned  to 
school  and  enhanced  their  education 
under  the  GI  bill.  To  deny  them  em- 
ployment because  they  elected  to 
pursue  higher  education  would  be  to 
defeat  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
VRA  program,  which  is  to  provide 
long-term  employment  opportunities 
to  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

Finally,  the  reporting  procedures 
used  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement regarding  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  VRA  program  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  will  be 
streamlined  by  requiring  that  the 
VRA  program  report  be  published  an- 
nually rather  than  semiannually.  I 
want  to  stress  that  this  change  will  in 
no  way  lessen  OPM's  clear  responsibil- 
ity to  monitor  and  evaluate  agency  use 
of  the  VRA  program.  It  will  simply 
eliminate  an  extra  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that 
congressional  approval  of  both  bills  I 
am  introducing  will  continue  to  great- 
ly assist  Vietnam-era  and  disabled  vet- 
erans and  should  be  enacted  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Accordingly,  I  have  sched- 
uled a  markup  of  these  bills  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Training, 
and  Employment  on  March  1,  1984.« 


ADDRESS   OF   HOUSE   MAJORITY 

LEADER   JIM   WRIGHT  ON   THE 

STATE  OF  THE  NATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, January  24,  1984.  the  distin- 
guished House  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Wright  of  Texas,  gave  a  major  ad- 
dress to  the  National  Press  Club.  I 
would  like  to  share  this  speech  with 
my  colleagues  and  commend  it  to 
them  for  their  careful  attention. 
Where  Our  Treasure  Is 

•Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your 
heart  be  also. " 

For  a  nation  as  well  as  for  a  family  is  this 
truth  fundamental. 
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In  a  *orld  of  distorted  values,  the  United 
States- whose  example  should  be  leading 
the  world  to  sanity-begins  1984  with  our 
own  priorities  cruelly  deranged. 

Our  commitment  to  education  has  been 
cut.  Efforts  to  make  life  easier  for  the  elder- 
ly and  the  handicapped  have  l>een  cut.  Our 
brave  commitment  to  energy  indejjendence 
seems  to  be  running  out  of  steam.  Clean 
water  and  clean  air  programs  have  been  sav- 
agely cut. 

Across  the  board,  our  national  investment 
in  the  health  and  well-ljeing  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  has  been  reduced  by  about  16 
percent.  Funding  for  social  programs  is  $47 
billion  less  than  the  1980  levels  of  service. 

But  military  spending  has  almost  doubled. 
It  has  grown  to  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
trillion  dollars  this  year.  We  spent  $100  bil- 
lion more  on  programs  of  the  Pentagon  in 
1983  than  we  did  in  1980. 

Meanwhile,  a  lax  cut  which  primarily  as- 
sists the  wealthiest  few  is  adding  $135  bil- 
lion to  the  1984  deficit.  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  has  increased  by  40  percent  in 
the  last  three  years.  Well  spend  more  than 
$100  billion  this  year  m  debt  service  alone. 
Surely  that  is  the  sheerest  waste  of  all. 

General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  under- 
stood the  moral  problem  of  priorities  and 
the  brutish  economics  of  displacement.  Four 
decades  ago.  in  the  shadow  of  World  War  II. 
he  said: 

"Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired  signifies,  in  the 
final  sense,  a  theft  from  those  who  hunger 
and  are  not  fed.  those  who  are  cold  and  not 
clothed.  This  world  in  arms  is  not  spending 
money  alone:  it  is  spending  the  sweat  of  its 
laborers,  the  genius  of  its  scientists,  the 
hopes  of  its  children." 

What  the  general  decried  as  a  temporary 
necessity  of  war  has  tjecome  an  institution- 
alized cancerous  drain  upon  the  wealth  of 
our  nation  and  the  resources  of  the  earth. 

In  1981  the  Presidents  budget  proposed 
spending  $1.6  trillion  for  military  purposes 
over  the  next  five  years. 

To  understand  just  how  much  money  that 
is.  try  the  following  statistical  exercise:  If 
we  had  begun  spending  $1  million  a  day 
from  the  moment  Christ  was  t>orn  and  con- 
tinued at  that  rate  to  the  present  time,  we 
still  would  not  have  spent  quite  half  the 
$1.6  trillion  which  our  President  would  ear- 
mark for  military  spending  in  five  years. 

Every  minute  in  1984.  30  children  in  the 
world  will  die  for  want  of  food  or  relatively 
inexpensive  vaccines;  every  minute  the 
world's  military  budget  will  absorb  $1.3  mil- 
lion for  the  unrroductive  implements  of 
terror. 

If  political  leadership  has  a  role  to  play, 
surely  it  is  ours  in  Congress  and  in  America 
to  rearrange  this  grotesque  misuse  of  our 
God-given  treasure. 

Ours  is  the  world's  richest  and  most  ad- 
vanced nation.  We  are  not.  like  so  many 
fallen  leaves  in  the  river  of  history  simply 
swept  along  by  a  swift  tide  toward  oblivion, 
powerless  to  control  our  destiny. 

It  is  ours  to  create  the  future,  and  not 
simply  cringe  in  fear  waiting  for  it  to 
happen  to  us.  We  must  see  with  clear  eyes 
those  changes  that  fall  so  swiftly  upon  us. 
that  we  may  chart  a  path  toward  a  future  of 
our  own  choosing. 

THREE  REALITIES 

We  must  understand  three  overpowering 
realities  of  our  age  and  come  to  grips  with 
all  they  portend. 

1.  The  first  of  these  realities  is  the  fantas- 
tic compression  of  time  which  has  shrunk 


the  planet  earth  and  made  of  our  world  a 
neighborhood. 

Where  we  sit  today,  for  purposes  of  either 
transportation  or  communication,  is  closer 
to  London  or  Paris  or  Moscow,  yes  closer  to 
Peking  or  Beirut  than  it  was  one  century 
ago  to  Richmond,  Virginia. 

We  are  approximately  forty  minutes  from 
Vladivostok  by  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile. 

No  longer  may  diplomacy  follow  the  slow 
and  steady  rhythms  of  a  game  of  chess:  now 
its  tempo  is  that  of  table  tennis.  Opportuni- 
ties for  peace,  unless  we  are  alert  to  their 
possibilities,  appear  and  vanish  before  we 
can  seize  them. 

2.  The  second  reality  is  that  science  and 
technology  have  sped  ahead  at  such  a  blind- 
ing pace  that  they  threaten  to  leave  behind 
the  human  arts  of  governing  ourselves  and 
our  relations  between  people  and  between 
nations. 

Scientific  advances  have  brought  an  entire 
new  range  of  problems.  These  include  not 
only  the  threat  of  nuclear  annihilation  but 
also  the  displacement  of  people  by  comput- 
ers and  the  displacement  of  American  goods 
in  the  international  marketplace. 

If  we  are  to  stay  abreast  of  technological 
change  we  must  wage  peace  and  pursue 
learning  with  the  zeal  and  single-minded  de- 
termination that  we  have  previously  re- 
served for  war. 

3.  The  third  of  the  great  realities  we  face 
is  the  population  explosion  which  grows  by 
geometric  progression.  The  world's  popula- 
tion doubled  in  the  past  forty  years.  It  will 
double  again  in  the  next  twenty-five. 

This  means  that  the  same  amount  of  land 
and  air  and  water  and  mineral  resources 
must  be  made  to  serve  more  and  ever  more 
people.  l)oth  here  in  America  and  through- 
out the  world.  It  means  that  conservation  of 
our  natural  endowment  and  the  production 
and  distribution  of  food  for  the  growing 
population  of  a  hungry  world  are  not  only 
nice  ideas:  they  are  imperative  public  neces- 
sities. 

It  also  means  that  the  real  energy  crisis  is 
yet  to  come  as  we  inexorably  eat  our  way 
through  the  final  fossil  fuels  which  it  look 
nature  millions  of  years  to  put  in  place  be- 
neath the  earth— and  that  unless  we  take 
Ijold  acts  now  to  overcome  that  fate  by  de- 
veloping alternative  sources  of  energy 
before  those  on  which  we  now  rely  have 
been  rapaciously  exhausted,  our  lack  of 
action  will  condemn  a  future  generation  of 
Americans  to  a  steadily  declining  standard 
of  living. 

OUR  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

In  view  of  these  staggering  realities,  our 
first  responsibility  must  l>e  to  set  our  own 
house  in  order— to  build  an  economy  strong 
enough  to  sustain  our  world  responsibilities, 
one  undergirded  by  an  educated  citizenry 
capable  of  conquering  the  new  challenges 
which  loom  upon  tomorrow's  horizon.  The 
one  waste  we  can  least  afford  is  the  shame- 
ful waste  of  our  human  resources. 

We  cannot  afford  for  12  million  Ameri- 
cans to  be  thrown  out  of  work,  as  occurred 
in  1982. 

We  cannot  afford  for  30  percent  of  Ameri- 
ca's industrial  capacity  to  lie  idle. 

We  cannot  afford  again  to  witness— as  we 
did  in  1983.  a  year  of  supposed  "recovery"— 
more  business  failures,  more  home  foreclo- 
sures, more  delinquent  debts,  and  a  greater 
trade  deficit  than  we  suffered  in  1982. 

In  January  of  1984.  we  cannot  boast  that 
unemployment  is  only  one  percentage  point 
higher  than  in  January  of  1981! 


We  cannot  afford  policies  which  make  it 
harder  for  two  million  young  Americans  to 
attend  college. 

Above  all,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  our 
own  faith  in  the  future— and  in  ourselves. 

The  most  dismaying  portent  of  all  is  the 
disclosure  of  public  opinion  surveys  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  nation  a 
majority  of  the  people  believe  that  the  next 
generation  will  have  a  harder  time— with 
less  chance  to  own  a  home,  less  opportunity 
for  an  education  and  a  lower  standard  of 
living— than  our  generation  enjoys. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  political  leader- 
ship to  dispel  that  self-defeating  perception, 
to  revive  the  American  dream,  to  renew  the 
American  spirit,  to  rekindle  America's  faith' 
in  our  future. 

This  cannot  be  achieved  by  words  alone.  It 
must  be  done  by  deeds. 

THE  DEFICITS 

The  American  people  know  that  we 
cannot  indefinitely  continue  to  mortgage 
our  children's  futures  with  annual  deficits 
in  the  range  of  $200  billion. 

We  cannot  afford  to  indulge  ourselves  the 
expensive  luxury  of  a  tax  cut  which  adds 
$135  billion  to  the  already  astronomical 
annual  deficit,  and  put  it  on  our  grandchil- 
dren's bill. 

In  1980,  President  Reagan  was  elected  on 
the  promise  to  balance  the  budget  by  1983. 
But  the  1983  deficit  was  the  highest  in  his- 
tory-three times  higher  than  the  worst  suf- 
fered under  any  previous  administration. 

How  serious  are  the  Reagan  deficits?  They 
add  more  to  the  national  debt  in  four  years 
than  all  seven  post-war  administrations 
from  Truman  through  Carter  added  in  35 
years! 

Before  1981  the  annual  deficit  always  con- 
sumed less  than  two  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  for  the  year.  Last  year  it  con- 
sumed six  percent! 

In  the  past  three  years  we  have  borrowed 
nearly  $500  billion  from  our  grandchildren 
or  our  great-grandchildren  to  help  finance 
about  $600  billion  in  current  military  spend- 
ing. 

Last  year  in  the  Budget  Reconciliation 
bill,  the  House  adopted  a  provision  which  di- 
rects the  President  to  convene  a  summit 
meeting,  to  be  composed  of  himself  and  the 
bipartisan  leadership  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. This  group  would  be  directed  to  devel- 
op an  across-the-board  adjustment  in  the 
three  things  most  responsible  for  the  defi- 
cits—revenue losses,  military  spending 
growth  and  entitlement  spending  growth- 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  projected  deficit  for 
the  coming  year  by  at  least  one-half. 

The  Senate  has  not  acted  on  that  bill. 
Today  I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  pass  that 
legislation,  with  that  mandate  intact.  I  call 
upon  the  president  to  sign  it.  to  convene  the 
meeting,  and  to  join  us  in  an  honest  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  enormity  of  the  prob- 
lem in  order  that  together  we  may  begin  to 
solve  it. 

Obviously  something  needs  to  be  done. 
And  it  needs  to  be  done  this  year. 

Rhetoric  will  not  suffice.  Stonewalling  the 
excessive  tax  windfalls  for  the  wealthy  and 
threatening  to  veto  any  adjustment  will  not 
get  the  job  done.  Refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  role  of  military  spending  as  a  major  con- 
tributor to  the  deficit  will  not  avail. 

Simply  blaming  these  gaping  deficits  on 
imaginary  increases  in  domestic  spending 
will  not  wash.  Martin  Feldstein  knows  that 
is  not  true.  David  Stockman  knows  that  it  is 
not  true.  George  Will  knows  that  is  not 
true. 
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his  anguish  spoke  a  prayer  which  would  be 

fitting  for  own  time: 

From  the  murmur  and  sublety  of  suspicion 

With  which  we  vex  one  another 

Give  us  rest: 

Make  a  new  beginning 


Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes.  January 
26. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FocLiETTA)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material;) 


Initiative  Measure  No.  U  (DC.  Act  5-102). 
DC.  Historic  Rhodes  Tavern  Preservation 
Initiative  of  1982. '  and  election  results,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  93-198,  section  602(c): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 
2486.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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If  Ronald  Reagan  does  not  know  that  is 
not  true,  there  is  something  seriously  wrong 
in  the  White  House. 

Domestic  spending  has  dropped  from  9.3 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product  in 
1980  to  7.8  percent  at  present. 

Hubert  Humphrey  said:  "The  moral  test 
of  government  is  how  that  government 
treats  those  who  are  in  the  dawn  of  life,  the 
children:  those  who  are  in  the  twilight  of 
life,  the  elderly:  and  those  who  are  in  the 
shadows  of  life,  the  sick,  the  needy  and  the 
handicapped." 

Only  one-fifth  of  our  federal  budget  goes 
to  help  the  hungry,  the  homeless,  the  sick 
and  the  handicapped,  the  elderly  and  the 
young  who  would  get  an  education.  But  60 
percent  of  the  budget  cuts  of  these  past 
three  years  have  been  visited  upon  that  20 
percent  of  the  budget. 

EDUCATION 

How  sad  that  we  have  cut  education  when 
our  schools  are  deteriorating.  We  have  cut 
nutrition  while  hunger  is  increasing.  We 
have  cut  job  training  when  millions  are  out 
of  work. 

Where  your  treasure  is.  there  will  your 
heart  be  also." 

If  we  are  to  renew  the  American  dream 
and  to  begin  a  renaissance  of  American  in- 
dustry, or  America's  cities,  and  of  American 
society,  we  must  begin  by  renewing  our  com- 
mitment to  excellence  in  education  for  all  of 
America's  children. 

In  the  last  three  years  we  have  reduced 
vocational  education,  adult  education  stu- 
dent loans.  Pell  grants,  school  lunches— the 
entire  gamut  of  things  that  make  for  an 
educated  citizenry. 

We  are  paying  for  our  neglect  in  hundreds 
of  costly  ways.  Last  year  we  graduated  fewer 
scientists  and  engineers  than  Japan,  which 
has  half  our  population -and  fewer  than 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Surely  one  thing  must  be  clear:  we  cannot 
expect  to  be  first  in  defense,  or  first  in  com- 
mercial competition  among  the  nations,  if 
we  settle  for  second  best  in  education. 

The  most  sophisticated  machines  and 
computers  will  avail  us  little  without  the 
educated  manpower  and  womanpower  to 
design,  maintain  and  operate  those  sophisti- 
cated devices. 

Education  is  not  just  our  birthright;  it  is 
the  foundation  of  our  freedom  and  the  sup- 
port of  our  progress. 

President  Reagan  seems  to  think  the  only 
thing  necessary  is  to  grant  lutition  tax  cred- 
its for  private  schools  and  to  lecture  local 
school  boards  about  how  they  should  pay 
their  teachers— or  local  teachers 

In  this  as  in  every  other  function  of  our 
society,  rhetoric  is  a  poor  substitute  for  sup- 
port. 

It  is  one  thing  to  pray  for  better  schools. 
That  is  fine,  but  of  little  avail  unless  we  are 
also  willing  to  pay  for  better  schools. 

It  is  fine  to  suggest  that  we  ought  to  pay  a 
bonus  to  our  most  gifted  teachers,  but  of 
little  help  to  a  school  district  which  can't 
pay  any  of  its  teachers  a  satisfactory  wage. 
It  would  be  splendid  to  help  hard-pressed 
parents  who  are  confronted  with  the  rising 
costs  of  college  tuition:  that  much  I  support. 
But  if  there  is  any  extra  money  available 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education,  for 
heaven's  sake  let  us  dedicate  it  to  making 
the  public  schools  more  excellent  for  all  of 
America's  children. 

Education  does  not  begin  with  the  first 
grade  classroom  nor  end  with  adulthood.  An 
unborn  infant  whose  mother  is  deprived  of 
an   adequately   nutritious  diet   during   her 


pregnancy  is  cheated  forever  of  the  capacity 
to  develop  fully  his  mental  endowment. 

Rapid  technological  changes  in  the 
market  place  and  on  the  production  lines 
have  rendered  literally  millions  of  highly 
skilled  men  and  women  unemployable  in 
mid  career,  their  hard-won  training  sudden- 
ly obsolete. 

We  owe  it  not  just  to  them  and  to  their 
families  but  to  our  nation  itself  to  rescue 
them  by  prompt  retraining  from  the  ash- 
heap  of  obsolescence. 

I  recommend  the  creation  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  of  a  computerized  nationwide 
Job  Bank.  Drawing  upon  the  literally  thou- 
sands of  reports  which  American  businesses 
send  each  month  to  Commerce  and  other 
Departments  of  our  government,  the  central 
Job  Bank  would  provide  a  constantly  updat- 
ed and  continous  reference  of  exactly  what 
jobs  are  planned  to  become  available,  in  just 
what  numbers  and  in  what  locations,  six 
months  in  advance.  Every  local  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Office  in  the  country  would  be 
plugged  into  this  master  computer. 

Then,  drawing  upon  the  vast  untapped  re- 
source of  our  Community  Colleges.  I  pro- 
pose that  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Education  develop  the  specific  training  pro- 
grams necessary  to  assure  both  the  young 
and  the  displaced  mid-careerist  those  skills 
that  are  currently  needed  in  our  ever  chang- 
ing industrial  environment. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  INITIATIVES 

Surely  education,  which  has  been  very 
nearly  synonymous  with  the  finer  values 
that  typify  America,  has  a  vital  role  to  play 
in  our  foreign  relations. 

One  bipartisan  recommendation  of  the 
Kissinger  Commission  is  that  we  establish 
10,000  scholarships  to  enable  bright  young 
people  from  Central  America  to  study  in  our 
colleges  and  universities. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  our  lagging 
values  and  our  fading  vision  that  last  year 
7,500  scholarships  were  provided  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  for  Central  Ameri- 
can students:  while  fewer  than  30  were  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States. 

There  are  great  unmet  human  needs 
among  these  republics  which  make  up  our 
hemisphere— needs  which  we  are  ideally 
equipped  to  supply.  We  have  been  officially 
oblivious  to  some  very  simple  needs  of  our 
closest  neighbors  and  blind  to  our  own  op- 
portunities. 

If  we  will  act  now,  in  the  spirit  of  the  good 
neighbor,  by  sending  a  Literacy  Corps,  a 
Teacher  Corps  and  Medical  Corps,  we  can 
make  it  unnecessary  ever  to  send  the 
Marine  Corps. 

There  never  has  been  a  more  propitious 
moment  for  our  country  to  embark  upon  a 
positive  quest  for  peace.  Let  there  be  no 
more  harsh,  inflammatory  rhetoric  about 
warning  shots  across  the  bow  or  waging  lim- 
ited nuclear  war. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  40  thousand  nuclear 
warheads  with  a  total  destructive  capacity 
one  million  times  greater  than  the  bomb 
that  devastated  Hiroshima  and  ushered  in 
the  nuclear  age. 

The  single  most  impelling  responsibility  of 
political  leadership  is  survival.  Tension  and 
apprehension  have  reached  a  level  of  inten- 
sity not  felt  since  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
leap-frogging  one  another  in  the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  ever  more  awesome 
weaponry,  will  spend  more  than  one-half  a 
trillion  dollars  this  year  upon  the  imple- 
ments of  devastation. 

Neither  of  us  can  afford  the  drain  upon 
our  resources.  It  makes  no  sense  for  either 


nation  to  spend  almost  $300  billion  on  the 
means  of  destruction  while  people  in  both 
of  our  countries  go  hungry  and  in  need  of 
medical  care.  That  simple  fact  should  be  a 
more  than  sufficient  inducement  to  sincere 
negotiation.  But  peace,  no  less  than  war, 
must  be  waged.  Someone  must  take  the  ini- 
tiative. 

I  would  like  for  that  someone  to  be  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  just  think  what  untold 
good  could  be  accomplished  for  both  our 
countries  and  for  the  world  if  our  President 
were  to  advance  a  truly  bold  and  new  initia- 
tive for  peace. 

I  suggest  that  our  President  should  pub- 
licly propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  each 
of  us  reduce  our  military  expenditures  this 
year  by  10  percent— say  $27  billion  each. 

The  President  might  want  to  propose  that 
we  jointly  place  that  money  into  a  common 
fund,  to  be  administered  not  by  us,  not  by 
the  Soviet  Union  but  by  some  impartial 
international  agency,  and  that  it  be  used  to 
feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  educate 
the  illiterate,  eradicate  disease  and  care  for 
the  sick  of  the  world. 

No  two  nations  in  the  history  of  human- 
kind could  make  so  great  a  contribution  to 
the  well-being  of  the  human  race  nor  do  so 
much  to  reduce  the  fears  and  apprehension 
that  beset  us  all. 

What  has  either  of  us  to  lose?  We  in 
America  spend  the  sums  we  do  on  arma- 
ments for  fear  of  what  the  Russians  might 
do  if  we  did  not.  They  spend  the  sums  they 
do  for  fear  of  what  we'd  do  if  they  did  not. 
If  we  and  they  were  jointly  to  divert  just 
one-tenth  of  our  respective  budgets  of  de- 
struction to  the  good  and  ennobling  things 
that  elevate  the  human  race,  and  do  this  for 
five  years,  its  beneficial  fallout  could  eradi- 
cate the  malevolent  seeds  of  poverty  and 
war  in  most  of  Latin  America,  Africa  and 
Asia. 

From  our  joint  contributions  in  ten  years 
would  come  enough  to  build  a  modem  hos- 
pital, a  first  class  school  system,  a  potable 
water  supply,  an  electrification  program  and 
a  sanitary  sewage  disposal  system  for  every 
town  in  the  world  of  10  thousand  people 
and  more. 

Quite  probably  we  and  the  Russians  will 
never  agree  on  economic  systems.  They  may 
never  embrace  our  political  values.  But 
surely  we  have  a  common  interest  in  the 
future  of  humanity,  in  our  children— in  our 
mutual  survival  on  Earth.  We  each  have 
enough  weapons  to  destroy  the  other  three 
or  four  times  over. 

Today,  bristling  with  armaments,  our  na- 
tions are  like  two  men  in  a  single  room,  each 
eyeing  the  other  with  suspicion,  each 
equipped  with  a  machine  gun  and  enough 
rounds  of  ammunition  to  destroy  the  other. 
If  violence  occurs,  it  is  likely  that  both 
would  die. 

Today  the  world  is  spending  twice  as 
much  on  arms  as  it  spends  on  food,  five 
times  as  much  as  it  spends  on  housing. 

In  the  United  States,  one  person  in  seven 
lives  below  the  poverty  threshold.  We  subsi- 
dize dining  by  top  level  military  and  civilian 
officials  in  the  Pentagon  but  find  ourselves 
stinting  on  the  school  lunch  program. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  the  infant  mortality 
rate  is  more  than  twice  the  average  for  de- 
veloping countries.  Diverting  only  one  dollar 
of  every  $100  spent  on  military  power  could 
very  nearly  wipe  out  infant  deaths  in  that 
land. 

Many  centuries  ago.  Aristophanes  walked 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  temples  de 
stroyed  by  the  Peloponnesian  wars  and  in 
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nam  era:  with— amendments  (Rept.  No.  98- 
592).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
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munications:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PAUL: 

H.R.  4652.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  officer 

or   employee   of   the   United   States   shall 

change  the  design  of  Federal  Reserve  notes 

unless  such  change  is  specifically  authorized 


expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  LalKir  in 
the  2d  session  of  the  98th  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for   himself,  Mr. 
Clay,  and  Mr.  Erlenborn): 
H.  Res.  401.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
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his  anguish  spoke  a  prayer  which  would  be 

fitting  for  own  time: 

From  the  murmur  and  sublety  of  suspicion 

With  which  we  vex  one  another 

Give  us  rest; 

Make  a  new  beginning 

And  mingle  again  the  kindred  of  the  nations 

In  the  alchemy  of  love; 

And  with  some  finer  essence  of  forel>ear- 

ance 
Temper  our  minds. 

The  landscape  of  history  is  littered  with 
the  wreckage  of  nations  which  strutted 
across  the  stage  of  world  power  only  to  fade 
and  wane,  their  brief,  bright  promise  un- 
filled. 

Now  beginning  the  third  century  of  our 
nationhood,  we  dare  to  hope  that  America 
will  be  different. 

Ours  is  the  country  which  has  blazed  the 
trail  for  human  betterment  and  human 
rights.  Other  nations  have  followed  our 
lead. 

In  the  last  century,  throughout  Latin 
America  popular  leaders  like  Bolivar.  O'Hig- 
gins  and  San  Martin  sought  to  pattern  em- 
bryonic governments  after  our  own. 

As  recently  as  the  1920s  Sun  Yat  Sen  and 
his  revolutionary  followers  in  China  looked 
to  this  country  for  moral  inspiration  as  well 
as  political  example. 

America  performs  best  when  it  aims  big. 
Ours  is  not  a  land  of  retrenchment,  of  petty 
dreams  and  mean  achievements. 

Today.  1  call  upon  us  to  revive  and  renew 
the  greatness  of  spirit  which  has  typified 
this  nation  in  the  past  and  of  which  we  are 
capable  today.* 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
REFERRED  TO  THE  COMMIT 
TEE  OF  THE  WHOLE  HOUSE 
ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  message  of  the  President  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wright),  for  January  24.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  BRYANT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family. 


Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  January 
26. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FocLiETTA)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Foley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent.  permi.ssion 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoLLUM)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mrs.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Prenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  OxLEY. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FOCLIETTA)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Sabo. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Wise. 

Mr.  Harrison  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 


Initiative  Measure  No.  U  (D.C.  Act  5-102). 
D.C.  Historic  Rhodes  Tavern  Preservation 
Initiative  of  1982.'  and  election  results,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  93-198.  section  602(c): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

2486.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  supplementary  report  that 
focuses  on  Grenada's  recent  steps  to  restore 
democracy  and  reactivate  its  economy  (Gre- 
nada-A  Preliminary  Report.  Dec.  16.  1983): 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2487.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  first  annual  report  on  the  condition 
of  the  agency's  accounting  systems  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2488.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  evaluation  of  the  agen- 
cy's internal  control  system  in  effect  during 
the  year  ended  September  30.  1983.  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2489.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  section  203(b)  of  the 
Reclamation  Reform  Act  of  1982:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2490.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive 
Secretary.  Department  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  procurement  from  small 
business  and  other  business  firms  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  pursuant  to  SBA.  section  10(d):  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

2491.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary.  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  contingent  and 
unfunded  liabilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  331(b)(1)(A):  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  33  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until 
Thursday,  January  26.  1984.  at  11  a.m. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCollum)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes.  Janu- 
ary 26. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes.  Janu- 
ary 26. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes.  January 
26. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2484.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics),  transmitting  a  notice  of 
the  decision  to  study  conversion  to  contrac- 
tor performance  the  operation  of  30  ships 
presently  under  the  Military  Sealift  Com- 
mand, pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-342.  sec- 
tion 502(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2485.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of   the   District   of  Columbia,   transmitting 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  397.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  2878.  a  bill  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  (Rept.  No.  98-589).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  398.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2465.  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Earth- 
quake Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977  and 
the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1974  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal 
1985.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98- 
590).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  BONIER  of  Michigan:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  399.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  203.  joint  resolution  to  es- 
tablish State  commissions  on  teacher  excel- 
lence (Rept.  No.  98-591).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY;  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affair.  H.R.  1961.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  Slates  Code,  to  provide  a 
presumption  of  service  connection  for  the 
occurrence  of  certain  diseases  related  to  ex- 
posure to  herbicides  or  other  environmental 
hazards  or  conditions  in  veterans  who 
served  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the  Viet- 
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nam  era;  with— amendments  (Rept.  No. 
592).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions wre  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    BATES    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Ratchford.  and  Mr. 
Stokes): 
H.R.  4642.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  insurance  on  the  basis  of  blindness 
or  degree  of  blindness:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL; 
H.R.   4643.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Textile 
Fiber  Products  Identification  Act.  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  and  the  Wool  Products  Label- 
ing Act  of  1939  to  improve  the  labeling  of 
textile  fiber  and  wool  products;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  4644.  A  bill  to  preclude  changes  in 
the  Federal  regional  office  structure  except 
by  statute,  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas: 
H.R.  4645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  to 
facilitate  the  participation  of  cities  on  or 
near  the  border  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  in  the  urban  development 
action  grants  program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRANK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fish): 
H.R.  4646.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  113  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
strengthen  the  laws  against  computer  pro- 
gram and  data  base  piracy  and  counterfeit- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRENZEL: 
H.R.  4647.  A  bill  to  apply  a  reduced  rate  of 
duty  to  certain  dried  egg  yolk  processed 
from  eggs  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  exported  to  Canada  for  use  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  lysozyme:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas: 
H.R.  4648.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  15-percent  in- 
crease in  the  rales  of  educational  and  train- 
ing assistance  allowances  under  the  GI  bill 
and  in  the  rales  of  subsistence  allowances 
under  the  Veterans'  Administration  reha- 
bilitation program  for  veterans  with  ser\'ice- 
connected  disabilities:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4649.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  and  extend  the  veter- 
ans' readjustment  appointments  program: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California: 
H.R.  4650.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  t>onds  to  be  issued:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    LEVINE    of    California    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Berman,  and  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida): 
H.R.  4651.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2511  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  elimi- 
nate the  one-parly-consent  exception  to  the 
prohibition    against    certain    interceptions, 
not  under  color  of  law.  of  wire  and  oral  com- 


98-     munications:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
Ihe     ciary. 

By  Mr.  PAUL: 
H.R.  4652.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  shall 
change  the  design  of  Federal  Reserve  notes 
unless  such  change  is  specifically  authorized 
by  Federal  law:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  4653.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  payment 
of   Federal   education   assistance   in   States 
which  require  the  licensing  or  certification 
of  private  schools  or  private  schoolteachers: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  REID: 
H.R.  4654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  D'AMOURS: 
H.R.  4655.  A  bill  to  require  the  National 
Weather  Service  to  report  routinely  on  the 
levels  of  acid  content  found  in  precipitation 
and  dry  deposition  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
H.J.  Res.  448.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  authorizing  the  President  to 
disapprove  or  reduce  an  item  of  appropria- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.J.  Res.  449.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  May  13,  1984,  as  "Na- 
tional Vocational  Education  Week  ";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HOPKINS: 
H.J.  Res.  450.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  November  4.   1984.  as 
■National  Medical  Assistants  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  451.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  November  1984  as    'National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE: 
H.  Con.  Res.   243.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Soviet  Union  should  be  prohibited  from 
participating  in  the  1984  summer  Olympic 
games  to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif.:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mrs.   SCHROEDER   (for   herself. 
Ms.    Ferraro.    Ms.    Mikulski,    Mrs. 
Kennelly.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mrs.  Hall  of 
Indiana,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Ms.  Oakar,  and 
Mrs.  Collins): 
H.  Con.  Res.  244.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of  Justice,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,   and  other  Federal   agencies 
have  been  derelict  in  enforcing  the  provi- 
sions of  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  which  prohibits  wage  discrimination 
against  women  who  work  in  jobs  which  are 
comparable  in  skill,  effort,  and  responsibil- 
ity to  jobs  in  which  men  work  and  requires 
that  wages  be  determined  without  regard  to 
the   race,   color,    religion,   sex.   or   national 
origin  of  the  occupants  of  such  jobs;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor, 
the  Judiciary,   and  Post   Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.   Res.   396.   Resolution  designating  the 
chairman  of  a  standing  committee  of  the 
House:  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By   Mr.   PERKINS   (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Erlenborn): 
H.  Res.  400.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 


expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Lalxir  in 
the  2d  session  of  the  98th  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Clay,  and  Mr.  Erlenborn): 
H.  Res.  401.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Sul)committee  on  Labor  Management 
Relations  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  in  the  2d  session  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

312.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  relative 
to  official  governmental  relations  with  the 
Republic  of  China:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

313.  By  Mr.  RUDD:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to 
official  governmental  relations  with  the  Re- 
public of  China:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1199;  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  1376;  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
DuRBiN.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Vandercrift.  Mr. 
Derrick,  and  Mr.  Forsvthe. 

H.R.  1415:  Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr. 
Markey,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Har- 
rison, and  Mr.  Rose. 

H.R.  1434:  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  1521:  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  1981:  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  2124:  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Reid. 
Mr.  ZscHAU.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Sten- 
holm,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Ridge,  and  Mr.  Hich- 
tower. 

H.R.  2441:  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

H.R.  2817  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Corrada.  Mrs.  Boxer,  and 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  3098:  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  3127:  Mr.  Shannon. 

H.R.  3282:  Mr.  Kastenmeir  and  Mr.  Fas- 
cell. 

H.R.  3870:  Mr.  McNulty. 

H.R.  4299:  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  4485:  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Crockett,  and  Mr.  Bilirakis. 

H.J.  Res.  382:  Mr.  DAmours.  Mr.  Britt, 
Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Garcia,  Mrs.  Kennellv.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Patman.  Mr.  Roe.  and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.J.  Res.  404:  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana,  and  Mr  Packard. 

H.  Con.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Siuiander  and  Mr. 
Fish. 

H.  Con.  Res.  189:  Mr.  Russo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  217:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan 
and  Mr.  Udall. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  218:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan 
and  Mr.  Udall. 

H.  Con.  Res.  226:  Mr.  Aspin.  Mrs.  Burton 
of  California.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  Jones  of  Oldahoma.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr  Martinez.  Mr.  McKernan.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Cahfornia.  Mr  Packard.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Wirth.  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H  Con  Res.  229:  Mr  Addabbo.  Mr 
Barnes.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Durbin. 
Mr  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Goodlinc.  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Howard. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Kocovsek.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
RoDiNO.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mrs. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 
Mr  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr  Stenholm.  Mr 
Walcren.  Mr  Weaver.  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Wolpe.  and  Mr  Yatron. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

MR.  2900 
By  Mr.  D  AMOURS: 

(Amendment    to   the   amendment    in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  3597).) 
—Page  9.  between  lines  6  and  7  insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  205.  (aM  1 )  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(A)  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions  transform  chemically  in  the  at- 
mosphere to  produce  acid  precipitation  and 
dry  deposition  of  acid: 

(B)  acid  deposition  in  the  form  of  both 
precipitation  and  dry  deposition  is  causing 
an  estimated  $5,000,000,000  worth  of 
damage  and  economic  loss  to  the  Nation's 
economy: 

(C)  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  total 
cost  to  the  United  States  for  damages  to 
crops  and  fisheries  caused  by  acid  deposi- 
tion from  now  to  the  end  of  the  century 
may  amount  to  $15,000,000,000  to 
$25,000,000,000: 

(D)  in  addition  to  the  New  England 
region,  it  is  estimated  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  that  portions  of  the 
South.  Southeast,  and  mountain  areas  of 
the  West  are  highly  sensitive  to  acid  deposi- 
tion, and  many  of  these  areas  are  presently 


receiving  rainfall  considered  very  acidic  rel- 
ative to  normal  rain; 

(E)  it  has  l)een  estimated  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  that  twenty-seven 
States  in  the  Eastern  United  States  alone 
contain  areas  sensitive  to  acid  rain,  encom- 
passing two  hundred  and  forty-five  thou- 
sand square  miles,  seventeen  thousand 
lakes,  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thou- 
sand miles  of  streams,  and  55  percent  of 
these  lakes  and  42  percent  of  these  stream 
miles  are  estimated  to  be  either  at  risk 
from,  or  already  altered  by.  acid  deposition; 

(F)  according  to  scientific  reports  from 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  "NOAA  ■)  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  traces  of  manmade  acid  rain 
have  been  confirmed  ranging  from  Alaska 
to  Bermuda: 

(G)  the  position  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  se- 
rious nature  of  the  acid  deposition  problem 
has  led  to  deepening  conflicts  with  one  of 
the  Nation's  closest  allies.  Canada;  and 

(H)  serious  concern  is  t>eing  expressed 
that  acid  deposition,  which  already  causes 
serious  economic  damage  in  some  regions  of 
the  Nation,  is  also  a  potentially  serious 
hazard  to  human  health. 

(2)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  are  to— 

(A)  disseminate  information  to  the  public 
throughout  the  United  States  concerning 
the  changes  occurring  in  the  acid  content  of 
precipitation  and  the  acid  content  found  in 
dry  deposition  by  including,  in  the  routine 
weather  information  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Service  of  NOAA,  reports  on 
the  acid  content  found  in  twth  precipitation 
and  dry  deposition;  and 

(B)  provide  for  the  collection  of  the  data 
necessary  to  provide  the  reports  required 
under  subparagraph  (A)  in  those  geographic 
areas  where  such  data  are  not  presently 
available. 

(b)(1)  The  National  Weather  Service  of 
NOAA  shall  issue  periodic  reports  describ- 
ing the  acid  content  in  both  precipitation 
and  dry  deposition  throughout  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Such  reports  shall  be  issued  by  Weath- 
er Service  Forecast  Offices  and  Weather 
Service  Offices  in  the  National  Weather 
Service,  or  through  such  other  facilities  or 
means  as  the  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
National  Weather  Service  shall  direct,  for 
those  areas  of  the  United  States  where  such 
information  is  presently  available,  within 
ninety  days  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Such  reports  shall  be  issued  on  a  daily 
basis  as  a  part  of  the  local  weather  informa- 
tion made  available  by  the  National  Weath- 


er Service  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the 
public  of  local  weather  conditions. 

(4)  Such  reports  shall  be  issued  through- 
out the  United  States  no  later  than  the  end 
of  calendar  year  1987.  with  a  priority  being 
given  to  those  geographic  areas  where  sensi- 
tivity to  damage  from  acid  deposition  is  esti- 
mated to  be  highest,  and  credible  scientific 
evidence  indicates  that  acid  deposition  is 
presently  causing  damage,  or  has  been  in- 
creasing and  is  approaching  a  level  where 
damage  may  occur. 

(5)  The  Administrator  of  NOAA  is  author- 
ized to  reimburse  other  public  or  private  en- 
tities, including,  but  not  limited  to.  Federal 
agencies;  Stale  and  local  governments;  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  research  institutions; 
and  private  corporations  and  individuals,  for 
the  cost  of  collecting  the  data  necessary  for 
the  preparation  of  the  reports,  and  transfer- 
ring such  data  to  the  National  Weather 
Service,  in  those  geographic  areas  where  the 
National  Weather  Service  or  other  division 
of  NOAA  does  not  presently  collect  such 
data:  Provided,  That  where  other  Federal 
agencies  presently  collect  such  data  in  the 
course  of  carrying  out  their  statutory  mis- 
sions, the  Administrator  of  NOAA  is  author- 
ized to  reimburse  such  Federal  agencies 
only  for  any  costs  incurred  in  transferring 
such  data  to  the  National  Weather  Service. 

(c)(1)  The  Administrator  of  NOAA  shall 
report  to  the  Congress,  on  an  annual  basis, 
on  the  Implementation  of  this  section,  no 
later  than  ninety  days  after  the  close  of  the 
previous  calendar  year,  beginning  in  1985. 

(2)  The  report  to  the  Congress  shall  in- 
clude a  complete  description  of  the  acid  con- 
tent found  in  t>oth  precipitation  and  dry 
deposition  in  those  geographic  areas  for 
which  the  appropriate  data  and  information 
is  available. 

(3)  For  those  geographic  areas  where 
either  incomplete  or  no  data  or  information 
has  l)een  available  during  the  previous  cal 
endar  year,  the  report  to  the  Congress  shall 
include  a  description  of  the  steps  being 
taken  to  provide  the  reports  under  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(d)  The  Administrator  of  NOAA  shall  pro- 
mulgate, pursuant  to  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  participation  by  relevant  Federal 
agencies.  State  agencies,  local  governments, 
regional  organizations,  and  other  interested 
parties,  both  public  and  private,  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(e)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section  shall  be  available 
from  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  any  fiscal  year  to  NOAA  for  atmos- 
pheric programs. 
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these  VIP  trips  at  a  cost  of  $410,505. 
In  three  other  instances,  NASA  used 
their  own  so-called  administrative  air- 
craft to  take  people  from  Washington 
to  Cape  Kennedy  at  a  cost  of  $63,655. 
In    addition    to   the    transportation 


nized  or  paid  for  by  NASA,  but  it  too 
is  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  FROM  THE 
BAHAIS  OF  IRAN 


&V    A    ^«    A 


The  letter  goes  on  to  show  the  true 
indictment  of  the  Khomeini  regime  in 
the  Baha'i  issue: 

...  If.  according  to  the  much-publicized 
statements  of  the  Prosecutor,  Baha'is  are 
not  arrested  and  executed  because  of  their 
belief,  and  are  not  imprisoned  on  that  ac- 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  January  23,  1984) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond), 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D,.  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God.  loving  Father,  on 
this  important  day  in  Congress,  we 
look  to  Thee  for  Thy  gracious  pres- 
ence in  this  place.  We  regret  profound- 
ly that  mindless  terrorism  demands 
extraordinary  precaution.  We  thank 
Thee  for  those  who  provide  security 
and  pray  Thy  special  dispensation  of 
grace  on  them  as  they  fulfill  their  re- 
sponsibility, often  in  the  face  of  mis- 
understanding and  impatience. 

We  pray  loving  Lord,  that  Thou  wilt 
brood  over  the  Capitol  and  grant 
divine  protection  as  Congress  gathers 
for  its  joint  session.  Give  special  care 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  frustrate  the  plans  of  any  who 
may  have  evil  intent  toward  this 
evening.  We  pray  this  in  the  name  of 
Him  who  is  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Amen. 


evening,  and  proceed  as  a  body  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  receive 
the  state  of  the  Union  address  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  will  be  pursuant  to  House  Con- 
current Resolution  238. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  time  for  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness until  the  hour  of  1  p,m„  with 
Senators  limited  in  their  speeches 
during  that  period  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized, 

Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  beg  the 
Senator's  pardon;  I  was  distracted  by 
my  own  thought.  Is  it  the  plan  of  the 
majority  to  recess  the  Senate  at 
around  2  p.m.  today? 

Mr.  STEVENS,  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  plan.  Around  2  o'clock  this  after- 
noon. After  having  had  an  hour  of 
routine  morning  business,  we  plan  to 
go  on  the  pending  business  at  1;  then, 
around  2  p.m..  recess  in  order  that  we 
may  take  the  actions  that  must  be 
taken  prior  to  reconvening  at  8:30  p.m. 
in  order  to  go  to  the  House  at  8:40 
p.m.  for  the  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  acting  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  reserve  my  time  also. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr,  BYRD.  Another  thing:  I  am  the 
master  of  my  unspoken  words,  but  my 
spoken  words  are  the  master  of  me. 

So  I  am  going  to  remain  quiet. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  remember  what  my 
good  friend,  the  former  Senator  from 
Nevada.  Alan  Bible,  told  me.  that  the 
words  I  do  not  say  on  the  record  are 
not  the  ones  I  am  going  to  be  accused 
of  taking  out  of  the  record. 

Mr,  BYRD,  I  agree  with  that. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that,  following  that 
period  for  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration 
of  the  pending  business,  which  is  the 
motion  to  proceed  on  S.  1660.  I  wish  to 
announce  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  recess  sometime  around  2 
p.m.— it  depends  exactly  on  what  is 
going  on  at  that  time— so  that  we  may 
then  reconvene  at  the  announced  time 
of  8:30  or  approximately  8:40  p.m.  this 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS,  Mr.  President.  I 
might  say  to  my  good  friend  that, 
having  had  such  a  nice  long  recess.  I 
can  truly  say  I  am  happy  to  be  back 
with  him  again  here  in  the  well  of  the 
Senate  and  see  his  smiling  face  and 
work  with  him  once  again. 

Mr.  BYRD,  I  thank  the  Senator.  A 
lot  of  people  do  not  believe  a  smile 
ever  creeps  upon  my  face, 

Mr,  STEVENS.  I  can  assure  them 
that  it  does, 

Mr,  BYRD,  The  Senator  read  a  long 
time  ago  the  tale  of  the  Great  Stone 
Face, 

Mr,  STEVENS.  I  do  recall  that.  I 
would  not  liken  my  friend  from  West 
Virginia  to  that  story. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thought  that  story 
might  apply  well  to  me, 

Mr,  STEVENS.  Does  he  seek  that 
countenance? 

Mr.  BYRD,  The  Senator  knows  you 
cannot  read  what  is  behind  a  counte- 
nance. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business, 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
start  on  the  pending  business  until  1 
p.m.  We  do  want  to  give  any  Senator 
who  wants  to  make  any  statement 
during  morning  business  time  to  be 
here.  I  do  intend  to  ask  for  a  quorum 
call.  If  there  is  no  Senator  that  seeks 
the  floor  for  routine  morning  business 
within  the  next  15  minutes,  we  shall 
recess  until  1  p.m. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE:SIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NASA  GETS  FLEECE  FOR  FREE 
FLIGHTS 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  16.  1984,  I  gave  my  "Golden 
Fleece"  award  for  the  month  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (NASA)  for  spending  over 
$780,000  in  tax  funds  to  transport 
2.228  VIP's  and  special  guests  to  12 
space  shuttle  launch  events.  It  is  clear 
that  the  average  taxpayer  will  never 
get  a  free  shuttle  to  Florida  but  he 
will  be  sent  into  orbit  when  he  gets 
the  bill  for  those  who  do. 

NASA  has  conducted  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  expensive  public 
relations  campaigns  in  the  history  of 
the  Federal  Government  by  taking 
VIP's  and  special  guests  on  full  ex- 
pense paid  trips  to  Cape  Kermedy  for 
space  shuttle  launches.  To  date  NASA 
has  arranged  and  paid  for  transport- 
ing 2.228  people  to  12  launches. 

On  nine  occasions,  NASA  chartered 
aircraft    from    Eastern    Airlines    for 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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know  it  was  devastating  for  those  two 
cities  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
killed. 

But  how  about  a  war  today?  In  the 
past  40  years  the  Russians  and  this 
country  both  have  massively  built  up 


war    should    win    support    for    the 
Reagan  policies.  What  is  wrong  here? 

What  is  wrong,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
if  you  accept  the  thesis  of  the  ABC 
nuclear  war  documentary  that  a  nucle- 
ar war  would  utterly  destroy  civilized 
life  in  this  countrv  and  very  Dossibly 


O'Neill  and  other  Democratic  leaders, 
and  I  am  critical  that  in  the  political 
discussion  of  the  candidates  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  President 
they  have  said  little  on  the  false  infer- 
ences that  Marines  contribute  toward 
either  militarv  stability  or  a  peaceful 
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these  VIP  trips  at  a  cost  of  $410,505. 
In  three  other  instances.  NASA  used 
their  own  so-called  administrative  air- 
craft to  take  people  from  Washington 
to  Cape  Kennedy  at  a  cost  of  $63,655. 
In  addition  to  the  transportation 
costs.  NASA  incurred  expenses  total- 
ing $306,185  for  planning  these  free 
trips.  The  charter  costs.  NASA's  air- 
craft expenses,  and  the  administrative 
overhead  totaled  $780.345— courtesy  of 
the  American  taxpayers  for  a  special 
few  friends  and  admirers  of  NASA. 

This  total  of  $780,345  probably  un- 
derstates the  real  costs  since  NASA 
also  spend  money  on  receptions  for 
guests  in  Florida  and  there  were  some 
local  transportation  costs  as  well. 

And  who  were  the  privileged  pam- 
pered few  who  received  invitations  and 
went  on  these  all  expense  paid  trips? 
Of  the  2.228  guests.  47  percent  or  1.049 
were  from  the  executive  branch— 840 
civilians,  and  209  military  employees. 

The  legislative  branch— that  means 
the  Congress  that  approves  NASA 
budget— came  in  second  with  35  per- 
cent of  the  total  with  771  partici- 
pants—508  staff  and  Member  from  the 
House:  202  from  the  Senator  and  61 
others. 

Two  hundred  fifty-six  private  citi- 
zens got  this  red  carpet  treatment 
from  NASA  and  55  foreign  officials. 
The  judiciary  sent  5  people  while  92 
individual  cannot  be  clearly  identified. 
Of  the  private  individuals  who  went 
on  these  trips.  121  were  from  the  busi- 
ness community  and  113  were  mem- 
bers of  various  professional  associa- 
tions, most  with  ties  to  NASA,  the 
military,  or  the  business  community. 

That  is  quite  a  guest  list.  Now,  if  you 
live  in  Milwaukee  and  work  in  a  local 
manufacturing  plant,  you  need  not 
apply  to  NASA  for  these  free  trips. 
They  are  reserved  for  those  who  can 
do  NASA  some  good— those  who  can 
help  them  with  their  budget  or  give 
them  free  publicity  or  support  them  in 
community  relations  or  provide  strong 
business  support.  But  that  individual 
in  Milwaukee  does  get  some  satisfac- 
tion out  of  it.  He  gets  to  foot  the  bill. 
Even  though  I  have  been  a  long- 
standing critic  of  some  of  NASA's  pro- 
grams. I  recognize  that  NASA  has 
strong  supporters  across  the  country. 
The  problem  with  the  VIP  trips  to  the 
space  shuttle  launches  is  that  it  really 
is  a  lobbying  campaign  by  NASA.  All 
Government  programs  should  compete 
for  scarce  resources  on  the  basis  of 
true  national  priority— not  because  of 
a  massive  lobbying  effort  by  the 
parent  agency. 

The  taxpayers  deserve  a  rebuttle  to 
this  shuttle. 

These  overall  figures  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  Other  executive  and  legis- 
lative branch  individuals  also  travel  to 
the  launches  courtesy  of  the  Air 
Force's  military  airlift  wing  at  An- 
drews Air  Force  base.  This  is  not  orga- 


nized or  paid  for  by  NASA,  but  it  too 
is  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  FROM  THE 
BAHA'IS  OF  IRAN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
plight  of  the  Baha'i  people  of  Iran  is 
eloquently  discussed  in  a  letter  from 
the  National  Spiritual  Assembly  of  the 
Baha'is  of  Iran.  This  document,  enti- 
tled "The  Banning  of  Baha'i  Religious 
Institutions  in  Iran— An  Open  Letter." 
was  delivered  to  over  2,000  officials  of 
Iran's  Islamic  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment and  later  published  in  the  States 
by  the  American  branch  of  the  Baha'i 
organization.  The  Baha'i  letter  was  an 
appeal  to  the  Iranian  Government  to 
end  their  senseless  policy  of  persecu- 
tion. 

The  allegations  stated  in  the  letter 
are  highly  disturbing.  The  authors 
point  out  how  the  Khomeini  regime  is 
systematically  persecuting  the  Baha'is 
with  the  ultimate  goal  of  eliminating 
the  Baha'is  completely.  Many  Baha'is 
have  been  sentenced  to  long  prison 
terms  and  others  have  been  executed. 
The  money  and  personal  property  of 
many  Baha'is  have  been  confiscated  or 
destroyed.  Baha'i  students  are  prohib- 
ited from  attending  Iranian  universi- 
ties and  are  denied  exit  visas  to  attend 
foreign  institutions.  Baha'i  homes 
have  been  destroyed  and  the  occu- 
pants exiled.  Baha'is  who  have  served 
the  Government  faithfully  for  years 
have  been  dismissed  from  their  jobs, 
while  privpte  firms  are  forbidden  to 
hire  Baha'i  employees.  The  list  of  in- 
justices and  atrocities  is  long  and  de- 
pressing. 

The  letter  points  to  an  even  more 
unbelievable  aspect  of  the  Iranian 
Government's  behavior— the  Kho- 
meini regime  is  shrouding  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Baha'is  under  the  guise  of 
legal  spy  trials.  Baha'is  have  been  sys- 
tematically labeled  as  subversives— pri- 
marily being  accused  and  convicted  of 
espionage.  The  Government  used 
these  accusations  to  justify  their 
elimination  of  the  Baha'i  people  of 
Iran.  The  letter  eloquently  points  out 
that  the  prosecutor  general  of  the  Is- 
lamic Revolution  has  unjustly  accused 
many  Baha'is  of  being  spies: 

.  .  .  Without  producing  so  much  as  one 
document  in  support  of  the  accusation, 
without  presenting  proof  in  any  form,  and 
without  any  explanation  as  to  what  Is  the 
mission  in  this  country  of  this  extraordi- 
nary number  of  'spies":  What  sort  of  infor- 
mation they  obtain  and  from  what  sources? 
Whither  do  they  relay  it  and  for  what  pur- 
pose? What  kind  of  "spy  "  is  an  eighty-five 
year  old  man  from  Yazd  who  has  never  set 
foot  outside  his  village?  .  .  .  Why  has  no 
Baha'i  "spy"  been  arrested  anywhere  else  in 
the  world?  .  .  .  What  "spying"  activities 
were  engaged  in  by  the  primary  school  chil- 
dren who  have  been  expelled  from  their 
schools? 


The  letter  goes  on  to  show  the  true 
indictment  of  the  Khomeini  regime  in 
the  Baha'i  issue: 

...  If,  according  to  the  much-publicized 
statements  of  the  Prosecutor.  Baha'is  are 
not  arrested  and  executed  because  of  their 
belief,  and  are  not  imprisoned  on  that  ac- 
count, how  is  it  that,  when  a  group  of  them 
is  arrested  and  each  is  charged  with  the 
same  "crime"  of  "spying",  if  one  of  them  re- 
cants his  belief,  he  is  immediately  freed,  a 
photograph  of  him  and  a  description  of  his 
defection  are  victoriously  featured  in  the 
newspapers,  and  respect  and  glory  are 
heaped  upon  him?  What  kind  of  spying, 
subversion,  illegal  accumulation  of  goods, 
aggression  or  conspiracy  or  other  "crime" 
can  it  be  that  is  capable  of  l>elng  blotted  out 
upon  the  recantation  of  one's  beliefs?  Is  this 
not  a  clear  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  the  ac- 
cusations? 

Clearly,  the  Baha'is  are  being  perse- 
cuted and  liquidated  because  of  their 
faith.  The  Baha'is  are  a  peace-loving 
and  God-fearing  people.  They  have 
been  loyal  to  their  native  country 
since  their  founding— ironically  in 
Iran— over  139  years  ago.  There  is 
little  or  no  proof  that  they  are  spies 
and  subversives;  there  is  more  evi- 
dence that  they  have  tried  to  be  good 
Iranian  citizens.  In  fact,  the  Baha'i 
National  Spiritual  Assembly  has 
agreed  to  suspend  all  Baha'i  organiza- 
tions in  Iran  in  exchange  for  an  end  to 
the  incessant  persecution  of  the 
Baha'i  people  in  Iran  by  the  Islamic 
Government.  The  Baha'is  appeal  to 
Khomeini  for  peace. 

Mr.  President,  genocide  may  be  oc- 
curring in  Iran  right  now.  We  must 
ratify  the  Genocide  Treaty  to  show 
our  solidarity  with  the  Baha'is  of  Iran 
and  to  strengthen  our  voice  in  speak- 
ing out  against  the  senseless  and 
tragic  destruction  of  their  heritage. 


WHY  DOES  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OPPOSE  TELLING  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE  THE  CON- 
SEQUENCES OF  NUCLEAR 
WAR? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  most  fascinating  question 
of  the  day?  Here  it  is:  Why  should  the 
Reagan  administration  get  in  such  a 
huff  over  the  ABC  documentary  on 
what  would  happen  if  this  country 
should  become  engaged  in  a  nuclear 
war?  Oh,  sure,  many  Americans  who 
might  have  given  the  possibility  of  nu- 
clear war  little  thought  may,  after 
watching  "The  Day  After."  become 
more  deeply  concerned.  But  why 
should  they  not?  Indeed,  should  not 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
himself  discuss  honestly  and  fully 
what  a  nuclear  war  would  bring  to  this 
country? 

Frankly,  this  Senator  cannot  think 
of  a  subject  more  worthy  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Some  Amer- 
icans know  what  two  relatively  small 
nuclear  bombs  brought  to  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  in  Japan  in   1945.  We 


know  it  was  devastating  for  those  two 
cities  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
killed. 

But  how  about  a  war  today?  In  the 
past  40  years  the  Russians  and  this 
country  both  have  massively  built  up 
nuclear  capability  to  a  level  that  is  lit- 
erally a  million  times  greater  than  all 
the  explosives  dropped  in  World  War 
II.  So  what  would  a  nuclear  war  today 
do?  Let  the  President  tell  us.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  can 
give  the  most  comprehensive  and  au- 
thoritative understanding  of  what 
might  happen  to  American  men, 
women,  and  children  in  a  superpower 
nuclear  war.  No  one  including  the 
President  can  tell  us  how  many  would 
be  dead,  how  many  dying,  whether  or 
not  survivors  would  or  would  not  last 
through  the  nuclear  winter  of  icy  cold 
weeks  of  day  and  night  darkness  and 
general  starvation  that  environmental 
scientists  now  say  would  engulf  much 
of  the  world  after  a  United  States- 
Soviet  nuclear  war.  But  a  Presidential 
acknowledgment  of  the  full,  graphic 
consequences  from  both  a  best  and 
worst  case  standpoint  would  give  us 
the  kind  of  agreement  of  which  we 
could  base  the  most  sensible  security 
policy.  We  have  had  eight  Presidents 
of  this  country  since  the  dawn  of  nu- 
clear warfare  in  1945.  So  perhaps  it  is 
unfair  to  single  out  President  Reagan 
for  criticism.  The  fact  is  that  none  of 
our  Presidents  has  used  his  bully 
pulpit  to  tell  the  American  people 
what  we  face:  The  full,  unvarnished 
truth. 

The    administration    scheduled    its 
Secretary  of  State.  George  Shultz,  to 
follow  up  on  the  nuclear  war  docu- 
mentary film  "The  Day  After"  with  an 
interview  on  the  same  network,  spell- 
ing out  its  answer  in  arms  control.  Ad- 
ministration supporters  have  criticized 
ABC   for  carrying   the   documentary. 
The  administration  seems  to  view  the 
documentary    as    antiadministration. 
Why?  The  film  does  not  mention  the 
President,  does  not  utter  a  word  of 
criticism  of  any  policy  of  the  Reagan 
administration,  and  yet  administration 
sympathizers    have    argued   that   the 
documentary     favored     the     nuclear 
freeze  movement.  And  how  about  the 
other  side?  The  nuclear  freeze  move- 
ment has  been  quick  to  embrace  this 
documentary  that  simply  shows  what 
nuclear  war  would  bring.  Why  should 
an    administration    argue    that    it    is 
threatened   by   a   film   which   vividly 
dramatized  what  will  happen  if  we  do 
not  succeed  in  stopping  the  war  that 
the  administration  insists  its  military 
policies  are  precisely  designed  to  pre- 
vent. If  the  administration  believes  in 
its  policies  why  does  it  not  embrace 
the   documentary?    After   all.    if   the 
Reagan  policies  offer  the  best  road  to 
peace,  the  documentary  by  increasing 
the  public's  appreciation  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  stopping  a  nuclear 


war    should    win    support     for    the 
Reagan  policies.  What  is  wrong  here? 

What  is  wrong.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
if  you  accept  the  thesis  of  the  ABC 
nuclear  war  documentary  that  a  nucle- 
ar war  would  utterly  destroy  civilized 
life  in  this  country  and  very  possibly 
end  almost  all  human  life  in  America, 
then  the  end  of  the  arms  race  becomes 
even  more  than  the  clear  and  logical 
course  our  policies  must  follow.  It  be- 
comes the  only  policy  we  must  follow. 
If  we  resolve  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  end  the  arms  race,  we  only 
begin  to  meet  our  needs.  Then  we 
must  get  down  to  serious  business  on 
the  details  of  the  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  stop  the  arms 
race.  But  that  begirming  does  establish 
as  our  single  prime  objective  the  end 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

It  certainly  does  not  mean  we  should 
unilaterally  disarm.  It  means  we 
should  engage  in  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  stop  the  arms  race  as 
promptly  as  possible.  Meanwhile, 
should  we  stop  building  up  our  nuclear 
deterrent?  No,  indeed.  To  stop  our  nu- 
clear arms  testing,  building  and  de- 
ployment before  we  negotiate  a 
mutual— I  repeat,  mutual— and  verifia- 
ble—and I  mean  verifiable— nuclear 
arms  agreement  would  be  unilateral 
disarmament. 

I  oppose  the  MX  and  the  B-IB 
bomber  because  the  MX  is  hair  trig- 
ger, highly  vulnerable  and  does  not 
significantly  contribute  to  our  deter- 
rent. I  oppose  the  B-IB  because  it  is 
already  obsolete.  It  could  not  pene- 
trate the  Soviet  air  defenses.  It  is 
worthless.  But  I  favor  the  Trident  sub- 
marine, the  D-5  hard  target  kill  new 
nuclear  weapon,  the  Stealth  bomber, 
the  Midgetman.  And  I  will  favor  a  stop 
in  the  coristruction  of  these  and  other 
nuclear  weapons  that  will  keep  us 
abreast  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  nu- 
clear arms  race,  only  when  we  negoti- 
ate and  both  sides  accept  a  mutual, 
verifiable  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  MARINES  IN  LEBANON 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  political  statement.  It  is  a  critique 
of  the  political  decision  to  deploy  U.S. 
Marines  in  Lebanon  that  has  been  the 
cornerstone  of  President  Reagan's 
Middle  East  policy  which  has  been  en- 
dorsed in  a  bipartisan  vote  by  a  major- 
ity of  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

I  am  critical  of  that  decision  made 
by  the  President,  endorsed  by  Speaker 


O'Neill  and  other  Democratic  leaders, 
and  I  am  critical  that  in  the  political 
discussion  of  the  candidates  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  President 
they  have  said  little  on  the  false  infer- 
ences that  Marines  contribute  toward 
either  military  stability  or  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  problems  in  that 
area.  Why  not  dissect  this  judgment 
as,  first,  being  militarily  impossible 
and,  second,  stirring  up  military  retal- 
iation. 

I  see  a  different  set  of  facts  behind 
our  deploying  U.S.  Marines  in  Leba- 
non than  those  advanced  in  the  rea- 
soning that  has  been  communicated  to 
the  public.  If  the  facts  I  see  are  valid, 
the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that 
our  Lebanon  and  Middle  East  policy  is 
warped  and  leading  the  United  States 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

It  would  be  incredible  for  any  U.S. 
President  or  Presidential  candidate  to 
admit  that  Israel,  pressuring  for  sup- 
port, has  swayed  U.S.  judgment 
toward  our  poor,  misguided  policy  in 
Lebanon.  To  have  another  country. 
Israel  or  any  other,  dictating  U.S. 
Middle  East  policy  is  impossible.  At 
this  time  it  is  also  obvious  that  our 
policy  hurts  Israel,  Lebanon,  and  pos- 
sibly the  Saudis  and  others. 

In  this  age  of  instantaneous  commu- 
nication to  every  home,  business, 
church,  synagogue,  temple,  school, 
and  social  center  in  America,  it  amazes 
me  that  such  a  variety  of  facts  can  be 
discounted  or  ignored  in  order  to 
reach  an  incredible  public  policy. 

This  is  not  true  only  in  the  Middle 
East  policy  developed  by  President 
Reagan;  Congress  is  also  at  fault.  In 
both  cases.  President  Reagan,  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  reelection, 
and  the  squad  of  Democratic  Presiden- 
tial candidates  have  failed  to  reach 
the  only  sensible  conclusion  about 
Lebanon. 

First,  consider  the  President  as 
termed  by  the  news  media  as  the 
"Great  Conununicator."  He  has  falsely 
concluded  U.S.  Marines  in  Lebanon 
would  help  to  bring  peace  and  stabili- 
ty. That  is,  first,  not  a  fact,  and, 
second,  not  a  great  communication.  If 
reading  his  speeches  from  the  two  re- 
flecting glasses  he  has  placed  at  45 
degree  angles  from  his  podium  and 
swinging  his  gaze  at  11  second  inter- 
vals makes  for  good  communication, 
then  he  has  it. 

But  not  to  me.  Even  when  I  like 
what  he  is  saying,  I  find  watching  him 
distracting  and  boring  as  he  swings  his 
gaze  from  one  reflecting  glass  to  the 
other  to  read  the  words. 

I  would  rather  listen  to  the  Presi- 
dent without  watching  his  eyes  swivel 
and  his  conununication  would  be  very 
meaningful  to  me  if  he  said  with 
candor  and  truth  that  ordering  the 
Marines  into  Lebanon  was  primarily  a 
political  decision,  however  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  our  military,  and  that  a 
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part  of  that  political  decision  was 
based  on  requests  from  Israel  for  the 
United  States  to  act  to  offset  Syria's 
presence  in  Lebanon. 

As  to  Democrat  contenders  I  would 
rather  hear  them  describe  in  detail 
why  they  have  been  slow  in  clearly 
stating  that  our  policy  has  been  fool- 
ish and  tragic,  that  there  is  no  mili- 
tary mission  for  the  United  States  in 
Lebanon,  and  that  the  peace  negotia- 
tions in  Lebanon  have  been  thwarted 
because  we  have  not  withdrawn  our 
Marines  and  enunciated  the  need  for  a 
balanced  restraint  on  the  parts  of  both 
Syria  and  Israel. 


LEARN-A-THON    84 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  Holy 
Cross  High  School  in  Covington.  Ky.. 
has  found  a  unique  way  to  mix  learn- 
ing and  fundraising  for  the  school's 
scholarship  fund— it  is  called  Learn-a- 
Thon  '84.  A  learn-a-thon  works  much 
like  a  bike-a-thon.  dance-a-thon,  or 
walk-a-thon  in  which  participants  ride 
bikes,  dance,  or  walk  to  raise  money 
for  a  worthy  cause.  At  Holy  Cross 
High,  the  worthy  cause  is  the  scholar- 
ship fund  and  students  raise  money 
for  the  fund  by  learning. 

For  12  hours  on  Saturday,  February 
11.  local  celebrities,  civic  leaders,  and 
members  of  the  community  will  ad- 
dress the  student  body  on  such  issues 
as  education,  business,  sports,  and  en- 
tertainment. Each  guest  will  speak  for 
30  minutes  on  his  or  her  chosen  area 
of  expertise.  Students  will  solicit  spon- 
sors for  each  half-hour  session  they 
attend  and  the  money  raised  will  go  to 
the  Holy  Cross  High  School  scholar- 
ship fund.  Two  years  ago.  the  event 
raised  $1,500  and  Learn-a-Thon  '84  is 
expected  to  exceed  that  total.  Those 
expected  to  participate  as  speakers  in- 
clude Justice  Donald  C.  Winter- 
sheimer.  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky; 
Tom  Beehan.  mayor  of  Covington; 
Debbie  and  Ed  Kentrup.  Northern 
Kentucky  MADD;  Prof.  Ray  Hebert. 
Thomas  More  College;  and  Paul  Rock- 
wood,  soccer  coach  at  Northern  Ken- 
tucky University. 

At  a  time  when  education  is  coming 
under  close  scrutiny  nationally,  it  is 
encouraging  to  see  such  irmovation 
used  to  combine  the  learning  process 
with  school  fundraising.  With  this  ap- 
proach students  not  only  raise  money 
for  a  worthwhile  project  but  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  about  current 
issues,  job  opportunities,  and  commu- 
nity affairs  from  those  closest  to  the 
situation.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity 
for  students  to  learn  from  "living 
books"  while  enjoying  the  fun  and  ex- 
citement of  a  schoolwide  project.  I 
commend  the  organizers  of  Learn-a- 
Thon  '84  for  their  innovation,  and  I 
encourage  all  students  at  Holy  Cross 
High  to  participate  in  this  educational 
event. 


A  TENNESSEAN  HEADS  THE  DAR 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  one  of  Tennessee's 
most  outstanding  citizens— Sarah 
McKelley  King— the  first  Tennessean 
to  be  elected  to  head  the  National  So- 
ciety Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. 

As  the  new  president  general  of  the 
DAR.  Sarah  will  administer  a  society 
of  over  209,000  members  in  3.150  chap- 
ters in  all  50  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. England.  France.  Mexico, 
Canada,  and  Venezuela. 

Mrs.  King  has  served  in  the  DAR  for 
22  years  at  the  chapter.  State,  and  na- 
tional levels.  From  1971-74.  she  served 
as  curator  general  of  the  national  soci- 
ety. During  her  tenure,  she  accom- 
plished the  long-standing  goal  of  the 
society  in  achieving  accreditation  of 
the  DAR  Museum  by  the  American 
Association  of  Museums.  She  has 
served  on  the  society's  executive  com- 
mittee and  chaired  the  constitution 
week  committee. 

To  her  many  other  honors.  Mrs. 
King  has  been  recognized  as  Ruther- 
ford County's  outstanding  citizen  for 
1978.  served  on  the  Tennessee  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, and  was  appointed  by  Tennessee 
Governor  Lamar  Alexander  to  the  li- 
brary advisory  commission.  She  is  the 
only  woman  appointed  to  the  Ruther- 
ford County  Courthouse  Commission, 
which  speaks  wfell  for  her  talents 
indeed. 

I  have  learned  that  it  is  the  DAR 
which  is  responsible  for  presenting 
citizenship  manuals  to  persons  about 
to  be  naturalized— 10  million  of  them, 
so  far.  And  each  new  citizen  receives 
an  American  flag  at  the  naturalization 
ceremonies.  I  commend  them  on  this 
worthwhile  endeavor. 

Under  her  leadership,  the  DAR  will 
undertake  a  most  ambitious  medical 
survey,  in  which  the  causes  of  death  of 
forbears  of  the  members  will  be  en- 
tered into  a  computer  for  the  use  of 
recognized  authorities  for  a  factfind- 
ing study. 

Mrs.  King  is  a  staunch  advocate  of  a 
strong  national  defense.  She  is  an  ad- 
viser to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Security  Council,  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Strategic  Institute  and  a 
graduate  of  the  National  Defense 
Seminar  conducted  by  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Sarah  King  puts  her  top  priorities 
on  "an  informed  citizenry— a  strong 
military  defense  and  protection  of  our 
own  interests  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere."  This  is  a  valuable  commit- 
ment indeed. 

I  salute  this  famous  Tennessean. 
Mrs.  Sarah  King,  and  wish  her  success 
in  her  tenure  as  president  general  of 
the  DAR. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  HOUSING 

FINANCE  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  much 
to  my  disbelief  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress  adjourned  without  extending 
the  single  family  mortgage  revenue 
bond  program.  This  much  needed 
housing  assistance  program  expired  on 
December  31.  1983.  despite  the  fact 
that  over  three-fourths  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  the  sunset  date  for  this 
program.  With  the  expiration  of  this 
program  went  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  young,  low  and  moderate 
income  families  trying  to  enter  the 
homeownership  market.  In  many 
cases,  this  program  was  the  only  tool 
available  to  States  and  localities  to 
meet  the  tremendous  demand  for  low 
and  moderate  income  housing. 

In  my  own  State  of  Alabama,  we 
have  created  the  housing  finance  au- 
thority as  a  mechanism  for  assisting  in 
the  production  of  housing,  which  has 
issued  bonds  for  $450  million— provid- 
ing in  excess  of  6.000  homes.  You  can 
readily  see  Mr.  President,  the  Alabama 
Housing  Finance  Authority  over  the 
past  3  years  has  produced  excellent  re- 
sults in  generating  funds  for  desper- 
ately needed  housing  in  my  State.  Its 
performance  is  noteworthy  in  every 
respect  and  has  earned  the  goodwill 
and  support  of  mortgage  lenders 
throughout  Alabama. 

One  of  the  major  advantages  of 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  is  that  they 
provide  each  State  and  locality  with 
the  flexibility  to  respond  to  Its  local 
housing  situation  with  a  minimum  of 
Federal  intervention  and  with  a  mini- 
mum drain  on  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  advent  of  banking  deregulation 
raises  questions  on  how  mortgage 
credit  needs,  expecially  for  low  and 
moderate  income  buyers  among  the 
one-half  million  first  time  home 
buyers  entering  the  marketplace  each 
year,  will  be  met. 

Although  interest  rates  have  de- 
creased somewhat,  I  believe  the  avail- 
ability of  the  mortgage  revenue  bond 
program  must  continue  especially  in 
light  of  the  very  realistic  possibility 
that  interest  rates  will  again  shoot 
upward. 

Mortgage  revenue  bonds  contribute 
to  the  creation  of  jobs  in  the  construc- 
tion industry.  The  Council  of  State 
Housing  Agencies  has  estimated  that 
the  construction  of  new  housing  units 
directly  financed  with  1982  mortgage 
revenue  bonds  proceeds  has  created 
76,089  new  jobs,  resulting  in  an  addi- 
tional payment  of  $1.4  billion  to  $1.6 
billion  in  wages.  Further,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  $640  million  and  $740 
million  in  taxes  was  generated  as  a 
result  of  the  construction  of  these  new 
units,  of  which  around  $600  million 
was  payable  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Historically.  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  have  served  the  lowest  income 


segment  of  home  purchasers,  with  in- 
comes well  below  the  median,  and  well 
below  the  income  level  of  home  buyers 
who  have  obtained  other  types  of  fi- 
nancing, such  as  FHA-insured  loans. 
Through  the  rest  of  the  1980's,  the 
maturing  baby  boom  generation  is  ex- 
pected to  push  the  rate  of  household 
formations  to  new  levels.  Other  Feder- 
al homeownership  incentives,  includ- 
ing tax  deductions  for  mortgage  inter- 
est and  property  taxes,  are  insufficient 
to  lower  homeownership  cost  to  af- 
fordable levels. 

As  Federal  housing  assistance  con- 
tinues to  dwindle.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  faced  with  growing  re- 
sponsibilities for  meeting  housing 
needs.  Mortgage  bonds  are  one  of  the 
few  tools  left  for  direct  housing  assist- 
ance at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the 
early  reenactment  of  this  essential 
program  for  first-time  home  buyers. 
This  proven  program  provides  both 
jobs  and  housing  at  a  minimal  cost  to 
the  Federal  Treasury.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Housing  Fi- 
nance Opportunity  Act. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


as  we  move  into  the  new  era  of  com- 
petitive telecommunications. 


TELEPHONE  WORKERS  NEED 
PENSION  PROTECTION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
break  up  of  AT&T  has  had  an  impact 
on  all  of  us.  Those  who  have  found  the 
break  up  most  wrenching.  I  suspect, 
are  the  former  employees  of  the  Bell 
System— the  old  AT&T.  Some  of  these 
employees  have  stayed  on  with  one  or 
another  division  of  the  new  AT&T; 
others  now  serve  the  regional  tele- 
phone operating  companies. 

Back  when  AT&T  was  still  a  single 
unit,  an  employee's  move  from  one  po- 
sition to  another  within  the  Bell 
System  had  no  effect  upon  the  securi- 
ty of  the  employee's  pension.  But  now 
that  the  Bell  System  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  multitude  of  different 
companies,  many  employees  face  seri- 
ous problems  when  they  move  from 
one  former  Bell  company  to  another. 
These  employees,  many  of  whom  have 
built-up  pension  rights  within  the  Bell 
System  for  many  years,  now  risk 
losing  those  rights  when  they  move  to 
a  new  position  in  what  used  to  be  a 
subdivision  of  Bell.  The  consent  decree 
in  the  AT&T  case  solves  this  problem 
for  1  year,  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
voice  my  support  for  the  employee 
protection  provisions  of  House  bill 
4102.  which  I  understand  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oregon  has  in- 
troduced as  an  amendment  to  S.  1660. 
Whether  on  S.  1660  or  on  some  other 
vehicle,  these  provisions  deserve  to  be 
enacted  into  law.  Our  hard-working 
telephone  employees,  who  have  built 
the  finest  telephone  system  in  the 
world,  deserve  fair  pension  treatment 


TSONGAS:  GAINING  REAL  TIME 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  in  the  Senate  were  at  once  sur- 
prised, disappointed,  and  then  proud 
when  we  heard  first  the  announce- 
ment and  later  the  details  of  our 
friend  Paul  Tsongas'  decision  to  not 
remain  in  Washington.  In  my  phone 
conversation  with  him  soon  after  the 
news  was  conveyed,  I  indicated  what  a 
challenge  his  courageous  assertion  of 
priorities  was  to  me.  Knowing  some- 
thing of  the  struggle  between  the 
transcendent  spiritual  and  family  re- 
alities, in  light  of  our  Senate  demands. 
I  shared  with  him  how  much  I  ad- 
mired his  ability  to  turn  his  back  on  a 
job  which  he  said  "I  truly  love"  for  his 
greater  love.  Nikki  and  the  children. 

Ellen  Goodman  has  done  us  a  favor, 
and  called  us  all  to  reevaluation,  by 
writing  the  graphic  and  touching  ac- 
count of  Paul  and  Nikki,  'trying  to 
make  it  all  fit  together."  "Tsongas: 
Gaining  Real  Time"  should  be  a  page 
in  the  orientation  book  for  all  new 
Members  of  Congress.  It  not  only  is  a 
witness  to  the  resoluteness  needed  to 
keep  family  together  but  it  affirms  the 
rightness  of  the  effort  when  so  many 
other  forces  and  influences  undercut 
the  sanctity  of  our  family  vows.  Paul 
struggled  with  this  matter  before  the 
verdict  from  his  doctors  •  *  •  people 
should  know  that.  This  is  not  hospital 
room  conversion.  His  care  for  Nikki, 
Ashley,  Katina,  and  Molly,  has  been  a 
major  concern  for  Paul  all  through 
his  political  career.  In  my  view,  it  is 
the  greatest  measure  of  the  man.  And 
my  sincere  prayer  and  hope  is  that  the 
resolution  of  the  ambivalence  he  has 
felt  between  his  two  loves  will  also  be 
the  source  of  deep  inner  healing  that 
will  bring  physical  well-being  as  well. 
Who  of  us  will  ever  forget  the  tender 
picture  in 'all  the  papers  and  maga- 
zines of  Nikki's  tearful  joy  as  she  lov- 
ingly touched  Paul's  face  after  the  an- 
nouncement. My  perception  of  the 
healing  process  leads  me  to  believe  the 
restoration  has  begun  in  a  very  deep, 
albeit  presently  imperceptible,  way  in 
our  friend's  life. 

Robert  Bums  memorialized  in 
poetry  what  the  photographer  cap- 
tured. "To  make  a  happy  fire-side 
clime  To  weans  and  wife.  That's  the 
true  pathos  and  sublime  Of  human 
life."  ("To  Dr.  Blacklock"  1789.)  Some 
things  are  timeless.  So  is  our  need  to 
be  reminded  by  such  public  assertions 
as  Paul's  that  in  fact  there  are  things 
more  important  than  what  we  do  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  his 
case,  moving  back  to  Lowell  is  one  of 
them,  as  much  as  we  and  the  country 
will  miss  him. 

Truly  our  freedom  as  responsible 
adults  is  tested  in  the  usually  secret 
confines  of  our  homes  more  than  any- 


where else.  There  are  no  constituents 
there  pressuring  us  to  do  what  is 
"right."  Only  the  rare  letter  tells  us  of 
their  prayers  and  offers  encourage- 
ment when  we  put  Lord  and  family 
before  their  demands.  Only  the  infre- 
quent staffer  dares  to  give  us  as  heart- 
felt counsel  on  our  family  life  as  they 
do  on  the  less  important  issues. 

There  are  no  watchdog  ethics  com- 
mittees scrutinizing  our  family  choices 
as  they  do  our  business  and  political 
judgments.  The  family  is  largely  an  in- 
ternal matter  that  is  the  measure  of  a 
free  man  or  women  in  the  making. 
The  family  is  truly  about  the  only 
thing  we  do  for  and  by  ourselves. 

And  for  the  most  part,  we  heed  not 
the  words  of  the  prophet-preacher, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  who  said  so  well,  'He 
that  loves  not  his  wife  and  children 
feeds  a  lioness  at  home  and  broods  a 
nest  of  sorrows." 

I,  for  one.  am  deeply  grateful  that 
Paul's  love  for  family,  faithfulness  to 
priorities,  and  willingness  to  share  his 
struggle  publically  has  done  more 
than  1.000  preachers  in  100.000  ser- 
mons and  given  us  all  confidence  that 
goodness  and  health  has  prevailed  in 
one  small  comer  of  this  troubled 
world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Ellen  Goodman  column 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  21.  1984] 
Tsongas:  Gaining  •Real  Time" 
(By  Ellen  Goodman) 
Boston.— I  met  Paul  Tsongas  once  on  a 
late-afternoon   flight   from   Washington   to 
Boston.   The  senator   from   Massachusetts 
was  traveling  light  that  day.  No  bags,  no 
briefcase,  no  aides.  All  he  had  with  him  was 
a  daughter. 

It  was  rare  enough  to  see  a  man  alone  on 
a  plane  with  a  preschool  child.  But  Tsongas' 
reason  was  even  more  unusual.  He  was 
going  to  Boston  for  a  meeting  and  he 
wanted  to  spend  some  time  with  his  middle 
daughter.  So  he  was  taking  her  along  for 
the  ride.  Together  they  would  get  the  late 
plane  back. 

I've  thought  about  that  scene  a  dozen 
times,  with  mixed  feelings  of  admiration 
and  poignancy.  Here  was  a  father  struggling 
with  the  demands  of  work  and  family.  Here 
was  a  father  who  had  to  capture  minutes 
with  his  child,  on  the  fly.  at  35.000  feet. 

This  scene,  repeated  over  and  again  in 
Tsongas'  life,  seems  somehow  symbolic  of  a 
whole  generation  of  men  and  women:  par- 
ents with  schedule  books.  It  is  barely  even  a 
parody  of  the  way  many  of  us  cram  work 
and  children  into  calendars  that  won't 
expand  to  fill  the  needs,  into  lives  that  cry 
out  for  more  hours.  Tsongas  was  one  of  us, 
trying  to  make  it  all  fit  together. 

But  last  October,  the  senator  and  father 
of  three  young  girls  discovered  something 
that  wasn't  on  his  agenda.  He  had  a  tumor 
that  was  "not  benign." 

The  mild  lymphoma  that  Tsongas  has  is 
not  life-threatening  in  the  immediate  sense. 
The  statistical  average  life  expectancy  for 
those  with  this  disease,  as  he  related  it.  is 
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eight  years,  and  he  is  planning 'for  more. 
Many  of  his  political  colleagues  are  given 
less  time  by  the  actuarial  tables. 

But  Tsongas  decided  not  to  run  again.  He 
is  coming  home  to  Lowell.  Mass..  and  home 
to  his  family  in  a  way  that  politics  doesn't 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 


the  study,  as  I  read  it.  is  that  there  is 
no  need  for  telephone  legislation. 

The  study  states  that  "The  FCC's 
access  charge  decision  will  result  in 
greater  economic  efficiency  and  lower 
long-distance  rates  *  •  •." 
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other  studies  that  dispute  their  con- 
clusions, by  agencies  more  expert  in 
how  many  people  will  drop  off  the 
phone  line  if  costs  go  up.  such  as  the 
California  Public  Utilities  Commission 
and  other  State  utility  commissions. 


Kills  Three.  Levels  Home  in  Mary- 
land." says  the  headline. 

Three  children,  aged  2,  4.  and  9  months, 
were  killed  yesterday  when  fire  destroyed 
their  home  in  Upper  Marlboro.  Prince 
George's  County  fire  officials  reported. 

Fire  officials  said  the  children's  mother. 


at  this  time  a  letter  that  I  wrote  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee yesterday  morning.  The  letter  is 
dated  January  24  on  the  stationery  of 
this  Senator,  to  the  Honorable  Bob 
Packwood. 

T-^K-aD  tutd    r^uAiD«<AM-   Ac  a  m*smhpr  nf  the 
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eight  years,  and  he  is  planning 'for  more. 
Many  of  his  political  colleagues  are  given 
less  time  by  the  actuarial  tables. 

But  Tsongas  decided  not  to  run  again.  He 
is  coming  home  to  Lowell.  Mass..  and  home 
to  his  family  in  a  way  that  politics  doesn't 
allow. 

Until  that  moment  of  diagnosis.  Tsongas. 
like  most  of  us.  had  carried  his  ambivalence 
through  his  political  career  the  way  he  car- 
ried his  child  between  cities  that  winter 
afternoon.  Tsongas  never  forgot  the  older 
colleague  who  stopped  by  his  table  when  he 
was  a  freshman  congressman  and  said.  "Let 
me  tell  you  one  thing.  I  was  in  your  shoes.  I 
was  here  and  I  really  devoted  myself  to  my 
job  and  I  ignored  my  kids  and  they  grew  up 
and  I  never  knew  them.  It  makes  me  very 
sad.  Whatever  you  do.  don't  do  that." 

Last  spring,  when  a  New  York  reporter 
asked  him  his  major  accomplishment  as  a 
senator,  he  said  spontaneously.  "Keeping 
my  family  together.'  As  his  wife.  Nikki 
Tsongas.  a  former  social  worker  and  law  stu- 
dent, campaign  partner  and  now  full-time 
parent,  said:  What  is  the  point  of  a  life 
that  is  professionally  successful  if  20  years 
from  now  you  have  unhappy  children  who 
can't  cope?" 

He  had  to  hear  the  words  "not  benign"  to 
finally  focus  on  priorities,  on  mortality, 
time  itself.  'I  used  to  ache  when  I  had  to 
leave  them.  "  said  the  senator.  "Now  that 
won't  be  a  problem.  The  illness  forced  me  to 
do  thinking  that  would  not  have  taken 
place.'" 

What  of  the  rest  of  us  who  suffer,  as  the 
senator  did.  from  midlife  bulge,  the  years 
of  small  children  and  big  career  plans? 
Tsongas  lived  at  the  outer  edge  of  ambition 
and  expectations  where  it"s  harder  to  keep 
any  sort  of  juggling  act  in  shape. 

But  there  are  times  when  we  all  end  up 
completing  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  month  as  if 
it  were  a  task  to  be  crossed  off  the  list  with 
a  sigh.  In  the  effort  to  make  it  all  work,  it 
can  become  all  work.  We  become  one- 
minute  managers,  mothers,  husbands.  We 
end  up  spending  our  time  on  the  fly. 

If  you  care  about  your  children  and  you 
care  at>out  your  job  and  you  take  it  very  se- 
riously, something  gives  eventually. "  said 
the  Senator.  Sometimes,  what  gives  is  pleas- 
ure. Not  all  of  us  are  forced  to  confront  our 
own  deadlines,  the  reality  that  we  are.  as 
Tsongas  put  it.  "all  terminal."" 

Its  not  that  we  should  all  live  urgently 
under  some  threat  of  execution.  It"s  not 
that  we  should  go  home  and  play  Chutes 
and  Ladders  with  our  children  for  48  hours. 
But  It's  worth  paying  attention  from  time  to 
time  to  the  way  we  drift,  function,  fill  time, 
spend  time,  lose  time. 

Tsongas  now  talks  about  eight  years  or 
more.  In  eight  years,  a  newborn  becomes  a 
third-grader,  a  first-grader  becomes  an  ado- 
lescent, a  10-year-old  becomes  a  voter.  In  an 
inattentive  life  that  takes  time  for  granted, 
those  eight  years  can  slip  down  as  easily  as 
Jello. 

By  this  time  next  year.  Nikki  Tsongas  will 
be  l)ack  in  law  school  and  Paul  in  a  new  job. 
Their  lives  will  have  slowed  to  the  normal 
hectic  level  of  the  average  two-career 
family  The  peculiar  thing  is  that  they've 
gained  some  real  time. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1  P.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  1  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:24  p.m..  recessed  until  1 
p.m.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Humphrey). 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


UNIVERSAL  TELEPHONE 
SERVICE  PRESERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  two  important  devel- 
opments today  that  are  pertinent  to 
our  discussion  of  telephone  legislation. 

F^rst.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  today 
released  a  study  on  local  phone  rates 
which  I  had  requested  them  to  make 
last  November. 

Second,  the  FCC  today  adopted  a 
final  order  reaffirming  the  tentative 
decision  it  adopted  last  Thursday. 

The  Commission  said  residence  and 
small  business  access  charges  would  be 
deferred  until  the  completion  of  five 
proceedings: 

A  rulemaking  to  determine  how  to 
best  provide  targeted  lifeline  tele- 
phone services  for  the  needy; 

A  further  inquiry  into  the  impact  of 
various  changes  in  the  telephone  in- 
dustry and  their  impact  on  universal 
service: 

An  inquiry  into  the  threat  of  bypass 
to  the  local  telephone  company: 

A  rulemaking  on  how  to  provide  ad- 
ditional support  to  rural  and  small 
telephone  companies:  and 

A  rulemaking  on  the  best  way  to  im- 
plement a  system  of  access  charges. 

The  Commission  also  said  any  access 
charges  ultimately  adopted  would  be 
capped  at  $4  and  phased  in  through 
1990. 

The  tentative  recommendation  to 
preserve  long-distance  competition  by 
reducing  proposed  increases  to  other 
common  carriers  like  MCI  was  also 
made  final. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  will  discuss  the 
CBO  study.  The  logical  conclusion  of 


the  study,  as  I  read  it.  is  that  there  is 
no  need  for  telephone  legislation. 

The  study  states  that  "The  FCC's 
access  charge  decision  will  result  in 
greater  economic  efficiency  and  lower 
long-distance  rates  *  •  *." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  study  indi- 
cates pending  House  and  Senate  legis- 
lation may  in  the  long  run  require  the 
Federal  Government  "to  assume  a 
larger  role  in  the  collection  and  dis- 
bursement of  funds."  which  may  mean 
that  the  bills  would  lead  to  a  new  Fed- 
eral tax  on  telephone  service. 

The  study  finds  that  "there  is  no 
evidence  that  large  numbers  of  sub- 
scribers would  discontinue  service  as  a 
result  of  (access)  charges."  It  also  ap- 
provingly cites  the  finding  by  econo- 
mist Lewis  Perl  that  the  number  of 
subscribers  adversely  affected  is  small, 
representing  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total  number  of  subscribers. 

The  CBO  concludes,  and  I  agree, 
that  measures  such  as  the  universal 
service  fund  established  by  the  FCC  or 
the  provision  of  lifeline  service  will 
protect  the  small  percentage  of  per- 
sons who  may  possibly  be  worse  off 
than  under  the  current  system. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  CBO 
disputes  estimates  presented  at  con- 
gressional hearings  which  claimed 
that  significant  numbers  of  house- 
holds would  terminate  telephone  serv- 
ice. According  to  the  CBO.  these  esti- 
mates "are  likely  to  overstate  the 
impact  for  several  reasons." 

The  CBO  pointed  out  that  many 
positive  developments  are  occurring 
which  offset  the  access  charge.  These 
include  reductions  in  long-distance 
rates,  the  proliferation  of  inexpensive, 
new  telephones  owned  by  customers, 
rising  consumer  incomes,  and  the  ex- 
panded options  available  to  consumers 
of  switching  to  another,  lower-priced 
type  of  service. 

The  CBO  study  is  the  only  inde- 
pendent and  comprehensive  study  of 
these  issues.  It  contains  a  straightfor- 
ward discussion  of  the  overall  situa- 
tion in  the  telephone  industry,  and  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress as  an  objective  explanation  of 
the  problems  currently  facing  local  ex- 
change and  interstate  telephone  carri- 
ers and  the  approach  the  FCC  is 
taking  to  address  these  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
the  study  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  is  interesting,  but  not  necessari- 
ly definitive.  There  are  a  variety  of 


other  studies  that  dispute  their  con- 
clusions, by  agencies  more  expert  in 
how  many  people  will  drop  off  the 
phone  line  if  costs  go  up.  such  as  the 
California  Public  Utilities  Commission 
and  other  State  utility  commissions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  this  from  the 
CBO  .study: 

Another  simultaneous  change— requests 
for  unprecedentedly  large  rate  increases  by 
local  telephone  companies— is  also  unrelated 
to  the  FCC  access  charge  decision  or  AT&T 
divestiture.  The  requested  increases  stem 
from  a  variety  of  factors,  principally  revised 
depreciation  practices,  decisions  to  treat 
some  costs  that  were  previously  capitalized 
as  current  expenses,  and  attempts  by  local 
telephone  companies  to  increase  their  rates 
of  return.  For  example,  in  Texas.  South- 
western Bell  requested  that  local  rates  be 
tripled  as  part  of  a  $1.7  billion  increase  in 
overall  revenues.  Ultimately,  the  burden  of 
scrutinizing  requests  for  increases  in  local 
rates  will  fall  on  stale  public  utility  commis- 
sions. At  the  present  time,  they  are  approv- 
ing only  about  a  third  of  the  amounts  re- 
quested. But  even  at  that  rate,  the  size  of 
rate  requests  pending  (approximately  $7  bil- 
lion in  1983)  may  lead  to  substantial  in- 
creases in  local  rates.  This  analysis,  howev- 
er, focuses  on  the  FCC  decisions,  the  issue 
now  before  the  Congress. 

There  is  no  question  that  rates  are 
going  up.  The  question  is  whether  we 
want  to  try  to  keep  from  going  up  fur- 
ther than  they  would  otherwise  go  up. 
Very  deep  down  in  this  report,  we 
find  its  underlying  philosophy.  On 
page  37.  it  says: 

In  general,  society  as  a  whole  benefits 
when  prices  are  related  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing goods  and  services. 

I  might  say  inferentially,  as  I  did 
yesterday,  that  if  they  believe  that, 
then  they  are  going  to  suggest  that  we 
go  to  highways  paying  their  own  way. 
So.  if  you  live  in  a  rural  area  in  a 
Western  State,  where  highways  do  not 
pay  their  own  costs,  we  will  get  rid  of 
those  highways.  Those  in  rural  areas 
will  have  to  find  some  way  to  get  over 
rough  roads  to  asphalt  50  or  60  miles 
away. 
I  continue  reading: 
Setting  long  distance  prices  above  costs 
and  local  prices  below  costs  results  in  a  net 
reduction  in  social  benefits.  This  occurs  be- 
cause people  who  want  to  make  long  dis- 
tance calls  and  would  pay  the  full  costs  of 
doing  so  make  fewer  calls  if  they  must  pay 
more  than  the  cost.  At  the  same  time,  some 
consumers  who  place  little  value  on  having 
a  phone  readily  available  are  induced  to 
subscribe  to  basic  service  even  though  they 
would  not  pay  the  full  costs  if  asked  to  do 
so. 

Translated  that  means  that  if  you 
set  the  cost  of  a  phone  low  enough, 
some  peasants  who  could  not  other- 
wise afford  a  phone  might  have  one. 
And  they  will  clutter  up  the  lines  so 
that  those  of  us  who  can  afford  long 
distance  will  not  be  able  to  talk  as 
much.  That  may  be  the  philosophical 
decision  they  want  to  reach. 

I  was  intrigued  with  the  story  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning:  "Fire 


Kills  Three.  Levels  Home  in  Mary- 
land." says  the  headline. 

Three  children,  aged  2,  4.  and  9  months, 
were  killed  yesterday  when  fire  destroyed 
their  home  in  Upper  Marlboro.  Prince 
George's  County  fire  officials  reported. 

Fire  officials  said  the  children's  mother, 
Angelita  Coates,  told  them  the  fire  broke 
out  while  she  was  at  her  parents'  home 
nearby  making  a  phone  call  and  that  she 
discovered  the  blaze  when  she  returned. 

That  is  what  we  are  going  to  come 
to.  That  is  what  we  will  force  a  fair 
number,  not  a  great  number,  but  a  fair 
number  of  people  in  this  country  to. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  afford  tele- 
phone service.  Leaving  the  lines  for 
some  will  result  in  tragedies  like  this. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
first  like  to  ask  of  the  Chair  our 
present  status.  Are  we  in  morning 
business  at  the  present  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
in  morning  business. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  antici- 
pate that  we  may  be  going  back  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  1660.  Therefore,  as 
a  member  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  this 
time,  even  though  we  are  still  in  morn- 
ing business,  to  proceed  on  remarks 
that  I  think  are  appropriate. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  my 
good  friend  from  Arizona  and  my  good 
friend  from  Oregon,  both  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Commerce  Committee  that 
work  very  long  and  very  hard  and  very 
diligently,  I  suggest,  sometimes  with 
heated  debate.  I  think  it  is  interesting 
the  position  that  this  Senator  finds 
himself  in  at  this  particular  juncture. 
I  worked  quite  closely  with  both  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  also 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  my 
friend  from  Arizona,  trying  to  come  up 
with  some  kind  of  a  compromise  on  S. 
1660,  which  was  reported  out  by  a  sub- 
stantial vote  after  several  amendments 
that  were  discussed  at  great  length 
and  deliberated  on  I  thought  careful- 
ly. 

I  sometimes  found  myself  in  those 
discussions  in  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee on  the  side  of  the  discussion  gener- 
ally led  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
and  more  frequently  I  found  myself  on 
the  side  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  However.  I  would  hope  that 
reason  would  prevail  and  that  the  time 
of  the  Senate  would  not  be  taken  up 
with  more  lengthy  debate. 

I  think  I  could  best  sum  up  my  cur- 
rent feeling  by  reading  into  the  record 


at  this  time  a  letter  that  I  wrote  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee yesterday  morning.  The  letter  is 
dated  January  24  on  the  stationery  of 
this  Senator,  to  the  Honorable  Bob 
Packwood. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  a  member  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  an  early-on 
leader  in  protecting  consumer  interests  in 
debate  and  on  key  votes  in  committee.  I 
have  carefully  reviewed  developments  since 
our  successful  efforts  to  block  the  FCC 
action  by  sending  S.  1660  to  the  floor.  Time 
and  reason  appear  to  be  working  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  ratepayer. 

It  can  only  be  concluded  that  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  and  even  belatedly  the  FCC 
itself  have  now  essentially  accepted  our  po- 
sition embodied  in  S.  1660. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  measure  was 
the  only  official  action  taken  to  block  dra- 
matic increases  in  the  form  of  access 
charges"  scheduled  to  take  effect  January  1. 
1984.  This  was  mandated  by  the  FCC  along 
with  other  "ill-conceived"  regulations  af- 
fecting the  telephone  industry  and  disad- 
vantaging subscribers. 

Since  we  have  obtained  essentially  all  of 
our  goals  for  protecting  individual  subscrib- 
ers from  FCC  actions.  I  believe  S.  1660  has 
served  its  purpose  and  should  not  be  pur- 
sued on  the  floor  at  this  juncture. 

I  do  suggest  that  the  Chairman  seek  from 
AT&T  and  other  telephone  companies  the 
costs  of  their  expensive  and  unsuccessful 
media  blitz  in  support  of  the  pro-industry 
FCC  positions.  Such  information  should  be 
furnished  to  state  regulatory  agencies  to 
help  assure  that  such  ""expenses"'  not  be  in- 
cluded in  attempts  to  justify  rate  increases. 
I  do  not  believe  subscribers  should  pay  for 
advertising  against  their  interests. 
Signed  by  this  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  support- 
ed and  worked  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  discretion  being  the  better  part  of 
valor  and  certainly  in  this  instance, 
since  we  have  accomplished  basically 
what  we  set  out  to  do.  that  is,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Commerce  Committee  in 
passing  S.  1660  to  the  floor,  and  since 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  essentially  reversed  them- 
selves on  what  we  thought  was  unfa- 
vorable to  subscribers  before  we 
passed  out  S.  1660  from  the  Commerce 
Committee,  it  seems  essentially  that 
we  have  won,  that  we  should  declare 
victory  and  leave  well  enough  alone. 

I  believe  that  several  actions  that 
have  taken  place  since  S.  1660  was  re- 
ported to  the  floor  would  simply  indi- 
cate that  everything  has  been  set 
aside,  that  we  are  going  to  have  ample 
time  to  try  to  work  out  some  kind  of  a 
reasonable  compromise  and  we  all 
know  that  in  the  end  things  of  this 
nature  are  best  worked  out  when 
people  of  goodwill,  as  we  all  are.  can 
sit  down  and  work  out  our  problems, 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  regula- 
tory authorities  and  maybe  in  the  end 
come  up  with  something  that  would  be 
for  the  overall  good  of  the  communica- 
tions industry  of  the  United  Slates  of 
which  the  great  telephone  industry  is 
an  important  part. 
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I,  therefore,  hope  that  we  will  not 
proceed  with  S.  1660  at  least  at  this 
time  and  to  simply  leave  well  enough 
alone. 

Mr.  President.  I  yiield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  of  the  Senators  who  asked  the 
FCC  to  reconsider  their  access  charge 
decision  and  in  light  of  the  recent  and 
favorable  FCC  action.  I  now  doubt  the 
need  for  legislation. 

There  is  one  question,  however,  that 
must  be  addressed  by  legislation  very 
soon.  That  is  the  issue  of  pension  port- 
ability. Without  legislation  sometime 
before  next  January  it  is  possible  that 
some  employees  of  AT&T  could  lose 
their  pension  rights  if  they  were  trans- 
ferred from  one  part  of  the  old  AT&T 
to  another  part  of  the  new  Bell 
System.  The  court  order  allows  em- 
ployees to  take  their  pension  rights 
with  them  for  1  year.  After  that  time 
has  expired,  an  employee  transferred 
from  one  Bell  company  to  another— an 
employee  with,  say,  5  years  of  pension 
rights— could  lose  credit  for  those  5 
years.  Since  the  lyear  period  was 
specified  by  the  court  order,  legisla- 
tion is  required. 

I  asked  Mr.  Charles  Brown,  chair- 
man of  the  board  at  AT&T  about  this 
issue.  He  agreed  that  this  was  an  issue 
of  concern  and  assured  me  that  AT&T 
has  no  objection  to  pension  portability 
if  it  were  a  part  of  some  other  legisla- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Browns  letter  to  me,  dated  January 
24,  1984,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AT&T. 
Sev  York.  N.Y..  January  24.  1984. 

Dear  Senator  Bradley:  You  inquired  as 
to  AT&T's  reaction  to  the  'portability  of 
pension"  matter  in  connection  with  the  Bell 
System  divestiture. 

I  believe  that  the  interest  of  the  various 
Unions  in  H.R.  4102  and  S.  1660  relates  pri- 
marily to  their  desire  that  if  a  member 
transfers  from  one  unit  of  the  former  Bell 
System  to  another,  his  or  her  pension  eligi- 
bility remain  intact.  This  is  a  feature  of 
H.R.  4102  and  could  be  introduced  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  1660. 

AT&T  has  no  objection  to  'portability"  if 
defined  this  way  and  would  not  be  con- 
cerned if  it  were  embedded  in  some  other 
legislation.  Our  concern  relates  to  the  other 
features  of  these  particular  two  bills.  We 
would  regard  it  as  a  tragedy  if  "portability  " 
were  attained  at  the  expense  of  legislation 
which  saddled  us  all  with  features  far  more 
destructive  and  important  to  employees. 

Although  I  do  not  speak  for  the  divested 
units  of  the  Bell  System.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  feel  the  same  way  about  this 
matter. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  provide  any 
further  information  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely. 

CHARt.ES  L.  Brown. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Further.  I  under- 
stand that  the  seven  Bell  operating 
companies   have  expressed   the  same 


position  in  writing  in  a  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Dole. 

I  am  committed  to  ensuring  pension 
portability  for  qualified  employees  of 
the  former  Bell  System  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  who  has 
glanced  at  the  various  figures  pertain- 
ing to  the  subsidy  some  States  pay  to 
others  has  to  have  been  struck  by  the 
statistics  for  New  Jersey.  Under  any  of 
the  current  or  proposed  plans,  my 
State  pays  the  highest  subsidy  in  the 
Nation.  No  other  State  is  even  close. 
We  are  the  most  densely  populated 
State  and  make  a  lot  of  long-distance 
phone  calls. 

Under  the  current  system  of  separa- 
tions and  settlements.  New  Jersey  an- 
nually pays  about  $262  million  net  to 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Under  S.  1660, 
this  would  drop  to  $238  million  net  l)e- 
cause  at  least  a  portion  of  the  access 
charges  will  go  into  effect— those  on 
multiline  businesses.  Under  the  pro- 
posed FCC  plan,  our  annual  net  ex- 
ported subsidy  drops  to  $167  million  in 
the  first  year  of  implementation  and 
drops  to  about  $50  million  when  fully 
implemented.  While  not  eliminating  it 
totally,  the  FCC  plan  will  clearly 
reduce  the  size  of  the  outflow  by  the 
greatest  amount  and  prompt  and  sepa- 
rate legislation  will  insure  portability 
of  workers'  pensions. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  addre.ssed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  before  he 
leaves  the  floor,  to  the  fact  that  just 
late  last  evening  I  was  apprised  of  the 
situation  that  the  Senator  has  dis- 
cussed; namely,  the  possibility  of  prob- 
lems arising  through  the  transfer  of 
people  from  certain  regional  compa- 
nies to  other  regional  companies  and 
what  happens  to  their  pensions.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  proper  thing  that 
we  address  ourselves  to.  I  would  not 
like  to  see  it  made  part  of  any  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  telephone  rates.  I 
think  it  might  suffer  in  the  long  run.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  Senator  has  in 
mind,  but  I  think  the  introduction  of 
some  properly  worded  resolution 
would  take  care  of  this. 

I  think  we  can  safely  say  there  is  one 
thing  we  must  acknowledge  and  can 
acknowledge  about  Ma  Bell  or  AT&T 
and  that  is  that  they  have  always 
adopted  and  practiced  a  very  fair  atti- 
tude toward  their  employees.  I  do  not 
l)elieve  that  the  transfer  of  a  man 
from  Mountain  Bell  to  Southern  Bell 
is  going  to  cause  any  hardship.  But  I 
think  the  Senator  is  very  wise  in 
making  provisions  that  would  prevent 
it. 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation would  come  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications,  if  it 
does,  I  can  promise  him  very  prompt 


action  on  it.  I  hope  he  will  offer  it.  but 
please  do  not  consider  offering  it  as  an 
amendment  to  whatever  we  finally 
come  up  with  here. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  the  support  of  pension  port- 
ability by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  will  only  increase  its 
chances  of  passage.  In  my  view,  the 
sooner  that  is  done,  the  better  and  the 
cleaner  it  is  done,  the  better;  and  that 
implies  a  separate  piece  of  legislation 
not  attached  to  this  particular  bill.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  support. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
just  briefly,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  remarks  made  by  my  good 
friend  from  Nebraska,  Senator  Exon. 
Everything  he  related  is  true.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  participated  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  legislation  that  was  so 
lengthy  and  so  often  changed  and 
done  in  a  very  pleasant  way.  We  were 
attempting  to  do  something,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  frankly  still  feel  is  impos- 
sible. I  think  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka has  very  correctly  pointed  out  the 
problem.  What  is  it?  We  do  not  know 
yet  what  the  problem  is  going  to  be. 
We  are  discussing  basically  the  prices 
that  people  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
for  telephone  service.  As  I  said,  we 
have  had  no  experience.  We  have  only 
been  under  the  breakup  of  AT&T  now 
for  23  days. 

I  have  watched  several  of  the  differ- 
ent independent  companies  operating. 
They  are  operating  in  the  same  old 
way.  As  I  mentioned  before,  without 
the  constant  hammer,  hammer, 
hammer  for  the  proper  operation, 
they  are  beginning  to  slip  a  little  bit 
here  and  there.  But  I  think,  after  a 
month  or  so  of  getting  knocked  on  the 
head  two  or  three  times  a  day,  they 
are  going  to  see  to  it  that  the  automat- 
ic devices  work  and  that  the  proper 
procedures  do  work.  I  do  not  speak 
against  legislation  that  would  help 
control  the  price  of  telephones  if  and 
when  it  is  proven  that  Federal  legisla- 
tion is  needed. 

I  point  out  that  in  my  own  State.  Ar- 
izona, because  I  am  naturally  better 
acquainted  with  it.  if  the  telephone 
company  out  there  wants  to  increase 
the  rate,  they  go  to  the  corporation 
commission  and  they  present  their 
case  and  the  corporation  commission 
says,  "All  right,  you  can  increase  your 
rate." 

So,  really,  what  we  are  worrying 
about  is  not  so  much  a  problem  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  it  is  a  prob- 
lem, if  we  want  to  call  it  that,  between 
the  different  States  and  the  compa- 
nies that  represent  them  in  the  tele- 
phone business. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  lifelong  commu- 
nicator, I  have  to  say  that  we  are  step- 
ping into  an  era  of  newness.  We  are 
going  into  microwaves.  We  are  going 
to  be  making  telephone  calls  bounced 
off  of  satellites.  We  are  going  to  be 


into  services  that  have  never  been  of- 
fered to  the  American  people.  We  do 
not  know  and  we  have  no  idea  what 
this  might  cost,  what  the  initial  cost 
structure  would  be,  for  example,  for 
microwave  or  even  satellite  telephone 
or  communications— we  will  probably 
quit  calling  it  telephone-communica- 
tions facilities. 

So  I  would  merely  argue  not  against 
the  proposal  that  we  should  have  an 
interest  in  what  people  pay  for  tele- 
phones, but  let  us  not  try  to  legislate 
any  facts  until  we  have  the  figures. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Nebraska  for 
having  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  good  and  trusted  friend  from  Ari- 
zona for  his  kind  comments.  I  agree 
completely  with  what  he  has  said. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey  for  bringing  up  the  matter 
of  pension  portability.  As  I  said  to  the 
Senate  a  few  moments  ago,  and  I 
repeat,  I  have  carefully  reviewed  the 
developments  since  our  successful  ef- 
forts to  block  the  FCC  action  by  send- 
ing S.  1660  to  the  floor.  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  I  say  at  this  time,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  have  also  reviewed, 
as  a  part  of  the  overall  bill,  the  matter 
of  pension  portability  and.  as  did  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I  have 
checked  into  this  matter  very  thor- 
oughly. 

I  find  that  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.,  their  top  leader- 
ship, in  whom  I  have  confidence  in 
this  area,  and  also  all  of  their  former 
operating  companies  that  have  now 
been  separated  from  Mother  Bell,  all 
agree  that  pension  portability  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  recognized.  They 
have  no  difficulty  with  it  whatsoever. 

I  guess  then,  after  discussing  this 
with  the  representatives  of  the  CWA, 
those  representing  the  workers  of  that 
great  system  also  agree  and  seem 
united  on  the  thought  that  pension 
portability  is  and  should  be  kept  in 
the  final  agreement. 

Therefore,  I  find  no  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  on  this  particu- 
lar question.  Indeed,  I  find  no  objec- 
tion by  any  other  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Therefore,  that  is  one  more 
thing  that  has  been  resolved.  And,  at 
some  appropriate  time,  I  can  confiden- 
tially predict  that  there  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty whatsoever  in  passing  legisla- 
tion, if  indeed  legislation  is  necessary, 
to  clear  up  the  matter  of  pension  port- 
ability. 

That  is  just  one  more  reason,  I  sug- 
gest, that  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
our  communications  system  for  us  to 
proceed  any  further  with  S.  1660  that 
I  strongly  supported  out  of  committee. 
Because  of  the  recent  actions  of  the 
FCC.  I  think  that  legislation  at  this 
time  simply  is  superfluous. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  I*resident,  I  have 
followed  with  great  interest  the  debate 
over  the  past  few  days  on  the  tele- 
phone bill.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  my 
deep  affection,  high  regard,  and  re- 
spect for  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Conunerce  Committee  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill  that  we  are  consid- 
ering today.  We  occasionally  disagree, 
but  the  point  of  view  that  I  have  from 
Illinois  is  possibly  quite  different  than 
it  is  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  comments 
the  other  day,  there  is  a  distinct  disad- 
vantage to  Illinois  with  S.  1660.  It 
would  cost  our  State  $138  million  a 
year.  It  is  subsidy  to  other  States.  We 
have  not  asked  my  own  native  State  of 
Florida  to  subsidize  our  heating  bills 
despite  the  fact  we  have  had  a  rather 
intense,  bitter  cold  winter  and  heating 
bills  are  soaring  in  Illinois.  But  we 
take  that  as  a  matter  of  course.  We  do 
not  feel  it  is  right  for  us  in  any  way  to 
subsidize  the  telephone  service  of 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

As  I  indicated  on  Monday,  there  is 
no  compelling  reason  for  the  Senate  to 
take  up  S.  1660  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  FCC  has  announced  that  access 
charges  will  be  put  off  for  at  least  18 
months.  Again  this  morning,  the  FCC 
met  and  reiterated  their  decision  to 
delay  any  residential  of  single-line 
access  charges  until  June  1985. 

The  FCC  has  made  major  conces- 
sions across  the  board.  Not  only  have 
they  delayed  access  charges,  they  have 
come  up  with  a  new  plan  to  subsidize 
small  rural  telephone  companies  to 
Insure  universal  service  in  these  areas. 
The  FCC  says  it  will  make  major  pro- 
visions to  the  so-called  ENFIA  rates 
for  corrunon  carriers.  As  I  have  stated 
before,  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
Senate  to  consider  this  complex  legis- 
lation for  the  sake  of  adding  a  6- 
month  delay  in  the  access  charges 
beyond  June  1985. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  should  ad- 
dress concerns  expressed  by  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America  re- 
garding pension  portability,  however, 
these  concerns  can  be  addressed  with- 
out taking  up  all  of  the  other  provi- 
sions of  S.  1660.  I  also  feel  that  the 
Senate  should  indicate  its  support  for 
life-line  services  for  the  poor  and  el- 
derly of  this  country  who  may  not  be 
able  to  afford  the  access  charges.  The 
FCC  should  allow  State  public  utility 
commissions  to  exempt  from  paying 
access  charges  those  who  are  not  able 
to  afford  them.  Here  again,  however, 
the  Senate  can  express  its  views  to  the 
FCC    without    taking    up    S.     1660. 


through  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion. 

Certainly,  the  letter  that  was  limited 
by  Senator  Dole  in  which  I  joined, 
and  with  a  total  of  32  Senators,  was 
acted  on  very  promptly  and  responsi- 
bly by  the  FCC.  Apparently  our 
thoughts  concurred  with  the  thoughts 
they  had  had  because  of  the  speed 
with  which  they  were  able  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  few  days 
various  Senators  have  stood  up  on  the 
floor  to  further  explain  and  clarify 
what  S.  1660  would  mean  for  tele- 
phone customers  across  the  country.  I 
must  confess  that  if  anything,  the 
longer  this  debate  continues,  the  more 
confused  everyone  is  becoming. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  nobody  is 
confused  about  one  fact:  S.  1660,  if  en- 
acted, would  cost  telephone  users  in  Il- 
linois, and  many  other  States  more 
money  than  the  FCC  plan.  Proponents 
of  the  bill  claim  that  under  the  FCC 
plan,  once  it  is  fully  implemented,  Illi- 
nois is  a  net  loser  of  about  $42  million, 
whereas,  under  S.  1660,  Illinois  loses 
only  $17.4  million.  The  bill's  propo- 
nents are,  however,  leaving  out  long- 
distance service  in  their  calculations. 
The  fact  is  that  overall,  Illinois  loses 
about  $138  million  now.  Looking  at  all 
of  the  figures,  Illinois  would  continue 
to  lose  nearly  $100  million  more  imder 
S.  1660  than  it  would  under  the  FCC 
plan.  Many  other  States  are  in  a  simi- 
lar situation.  For  example,  looking  at 
only  the  first  year  of  the  FCC  plan, 
there  are  13  States  in  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast  that  would  lose  more  under 
S.  1660,  than  under  the  FCC  plan,  if 
all  the  figures  are  considered. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  this 
issue  is  a  long  and  complicated  one.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  how  the  telecom- 
munications regulatory  structure  has 
evolved,  and  l)ow  it  can  be  changed  to 
encourage  competition. 

Until  the  late  1950's,  the  telecom- 
munications industry  was  almost  total- 
ly closed  to  competition;  and  those 
who  provided  telecommunications 
products  and  services  were  heavily  reg- 
ulated. 

The  development  of  new  technol- 
ogies, as  well  as  increased  consumer 
demand  and  a  shift  in  regulatory  phi- 
losophy, led  a  few  entrepreneurs  in 
the  1950's  to  begin  seeking  the  right  to 
compete.  Over  the  past  quarter  centu- 
ry, regulatory  policy  has  changed 
slowly  in  order  to  allow  competition  to 
develop. 

Changes  in  regulatory  policy  have 
occurred  in  three  stages.  Most  major 
regulatory  decisions  between  1958  and 
1979  merely  established  the  right  of 
new  entitles  to  compete  in  selected 
telecommunications  product  and  geo- 
graphic markets.  By  1979,  most  tele- 
communications markets  had  been 
opened  up  to  competition,  and  the  reg- 
ulatory focus  shifted  to  establishing  a 
new     industry     structure— one     that 
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would  allow  fair  competition  to  devel- 
op. This  regulatory  phase  has  now 
largely  ended  as  well.  Today,  the  focus 
has  moved  toward  deregulation  and  in- 
suring that  companies  which  provide 
regulated  telecommunication  products 
and  services  market  those  products 
and  services  at  prices  that  reflect  the 
real  costs  of  providing  them. 

ESTABLISHING  THE  RIGHT  TO  COMPETE 

The  1956  Hush-a-Phone  decision 
began  the  movement  toward  competi- 
tion in  telecommunications.  In  that 
case,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  circuit  held  un- 
lawful AT&T's  foreign  attachment 
tariff  that  prohibited  customers  from 
attaching  equipment  to  the  telephone 
network  that  was  provided  by  tht  tele- 
phone company.  The  decision  estab- 
lished the  important  principle  that  a 
telephone  subscriber  has  the  right  to 
use  the  network  in  ways  that  may  be 
privately  beneficial  as  long  as  the  use 
is  not  publicly  detrimental. 

Two  years  later,  the  FCC  issued  its 
above  890  decision.  That  decision  per- 
mitted the  establishment  of  interstate 
microwave  networks  for  the  private 
use  of  the  applicant  even  though  simi- 
lar facilities  were  available  from  a  reg- 
ulated carrier. 

In  1969.  11  years  after  above  890,  the 
Commission  for  the  first  time  allowed 
the  construction  of  microwave  facili- 
ties for  commercial  use  by  authorizing 
a  company  called  Microwave  Commu- 
nications Inc.  (MCI)  to  build  micro- 
wave facilities  connecting  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  in  order  to  provide  a  lim- 
ited point-to-point  communications 
system  "designed  to  meet  the  interof- 
fice and  interplant  communications 
needs  of  small  businesses."  After  this 
decision,  the  FCC  was  swaunped  with 
applications  from  MCI  and  others  for 
approval  of  similar  facilities.  In  1971, 
following  a  long  series  of  proceedings, 
the  Commission  concluded  that  a  gen- 
eral policy  of  permitting  new  entrants 
and  competition  in  the  point-to-point 
communications  market  would  serve 
the  public  interest. 

Another  storm  of  controversy  arose 
in  1976.  however,  when  MCI  began  of- 
fering a  new  service  called  Execunet, 
where  customers  would  share  point-to- 
point  transmission  facilities  and  would 
be  charged  on  a  per  call  basis.  Exe- 
cunet was  very  similar  to.  but  less  ex- 
pensive than,  AT&T's  basic  long-dis- 
tance telephone  service.  Following  a 
complaint  from  AT&T,  the  FCC  ruled 
that  the  new  service  was,  in  effect, 
interstate  switched  telephone  service, 
not  point-to-point  service,  and  was 
therefore  beyond  any  of  MCI's  author- 
izations. MCI  was  ordered  to  cease 
providing  the  service.  The  D.C.  Court 
of  Appeals  reversed  the  Commission, 
holding,  in  effect,  that  MCI's  facilities 
could  be  used  to  provide  switched 
interstate  services. 


ESTABLISHING  AN  INDUSTRY  STRUCTURE  IN 
WHICH  COMPETITION  CAN  THRIVE 

Once  the  right  to  compete  in  a  wide 
variety  of  communications  markets 
had  been  firmly  established,  the  regu- 
latory focus  shifted  to  creating  an  in- 
dustry structure  that  would  be  capable 
of  sustaining  competition.  This  new 
focus  is  illustrated  by  two  major  deci- 
sions—the first  one  by  the  FCC  and 
the  second  one  by  a  U.S.  district  court. 

In  1980.  the  FCC  ruled  in  its  Com- 
puter II  decisions  that  AT&T,  the 
dominant  provider  of  local  and  long- 
distance communications  products  and 
services,  could  begin  providing  certain 
noncommunications  products  and 
services  free  of  tariff  regulation.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Commission  held  that  the 
marketing  of  telephone  instruments 
and  other  terminal  equipment  had 
become  a  competitive  activity.  Thus,  it 
terminated  all  tariff  regulation  over 
this  line  of  business  as  well.  In  order 
to  preserve  a  competitive  environment 
in  telecommunications,  however,  the 
FCC  ordered  AT&T  to  conduct  all  un- 
regulated business  activities  through  a 
fully  separated  subsidiary. 

In  1982,  another  major  step  was 
taken  to  develop  an  industry  structure 
that  would  be  consistent  with  the  de- 
velopment of  competition.  In  the 
summer  of  that  year,  a  U.S.  district 
court  judge  approved  a  consent  decree 
settling  an  8-year-old  Government 
antitrust  case  against  AT&T.  The  con- 
sent decree  required  AT&T  to  divest 
all  of  its  local  telephone  companies  by 
early  1984  in  order  to  separate  the 
provision  of  local  communications 
services,  still  largely  a  monopoly  activ- 
ity, from  the  provision  of  communica- 
tions equipment  and  long-distance 
communications  services,  which  has 
become  increasingly  competitive  enter- 
prises. 

ESTABLISHING  COMMUNICATIONS  SERVICE  PRIC- 
ING REQUIREMENTS  THAT  WILL  SUSTAIN  COM- 
PETITION 

It  was  not  enough  for  courts  and 
regulatory  agencies  to  decree  that 
companies  could  begin  to  compete 
with  regulated  entities  and  that  the 
dominant  regulated  entities  must 
structure  themselves  in  a  way  that 
minimizes  the  risk  of  predatory  prac- 
tices against  unregulated  competitors. 
Regulated  entities  must  also  market 
regulated  products  and  services  at 
prices  which  are  near  the  actual  cost 
of  providing  them.  Absent  this,  compe- 
tition could  not  long  survive. 

If  entities  were  required  to  sell  regu- 
lated products  and  services  above 
actual  cost,  competitors  offering  un- 
regulated substitutes  would  eventually 
drive  the  regulated  entities  out  of 
business.  If  entities  were  allowed  to 
sell  regulated  products  and  services 
below  cost,  competitors  offering  un- 
regulated substitutes  would  eventually 
be  driven  out  of  business. 

A  few  years  ago.  the  FCC  began  to 
develop  new  rules  for  determining  the 


proper  pricing  of  regulated  communi- 
cations services  and  products.  The 
Commission's  1982  access  charge  deci- 
sion, which  is  the  focal  point  of  the 
committee's  bill,  was  the  first  major 
decision  in  this  third  stage  of  the  tran- 
sition to  a  competitive  environment.  In 
its  access  charge  order,  the  FCC  con- 
cluded that  its  existing  regulations  re- 
quired interstate  telephone  calls  to  be 
significantly  overpriced  and  required 
basic  local  telephone  service  to  be  un- 
derpriced.  The  Commission  sought  to 
change  these  regulations  so  that  the 
prices  for  local  and  interstate  tele- 
phone calls  would  more  closely  reflect 
the  costs  of  providing  those  services. 

Before  describing  in  detail  the  pric- 
ing changes  for  interstate  and  local 
telephone  service  that  are  required  in 
the  access  charge  decision,  it  is  helpful 
to  describe  the  current  pricing  mecha- 
nism that  the  access  charge  decision 
would  replace. 

PRESENT  METHOD  OF  COMPENSATING  LOCAL 
TELEPHONE  COMPANIES  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THEIR 
facilities:  a  monopoly  pricing  SCHEME 

In  order  to  provide  most  interstate 
communications  services.  AT&T  must 
utilize  the  distribution  facilities  of  the 
local  telephone  company  at  each  end 
of  the  interstate  transmission.  For  ex- 
ample, when  a  customer  of  C&P  Tele- 
phone Co.  places  a  call  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  to  Chicago,  the  call  utilizes 
the  facilities  of  both  C&P  Telephone 
Co.  in  Washington  and  Illinois  Bell  in 
Chicago,  as  well  as  the  facilities  of 
AT&T  that  connect  the  C&P  local 
office  with  the  Illinois  Bell  local 
office. 

Local  telephone  companies  own  two 
categories  of  facilities  used  in  originat- 
ing and  terminating  interstate  calls. 
The  first  category  is  called  dedicated 
facilities,  which  are  provided  by  a  local 
telephone  company  to  AT&T  for  its 
exclusive  use  to  originate  or  terminate 
interstate  calls  and  are  paid  for  direct- 
ly by  AT&T  The  second  category, 
called  jointly  used  facilities,  is  also 
used  by  the  local  telephone  company 
to  originate  or  terminate  local  calls. 
Jointly  used  facilities  are  of  two 
types— traffic  sensitive  (TS)  facilities 
and  nontraffic  sensitive  (NTS)  facili- 
ties. The  local  telephone  company's 
level  of  investment  in  TS  facilities  is 
directly  related  to  the  number  of  min- 
utes such  facilities  are  used  for  inter- 
state calls.  The  telephone  company's 
level  of  investment  in  NTS  facilities, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  unrelated  to  the 
number  of  minutes  that  such  facilities 
are  used  for  interstate  calls. 

The  computer  equipment  used  to 
route  calls  to  their  destinations  is  the 
primary  kind  of  TS  facility.  The  local 
telephone  company's  level  of  invest- 
ment in  such  computer  equipment  is 
directly  related  to  the  extent  these  fa- 
cilities are  used  to  originate  or  termi- 
nate local  or  interstate  calls.  These 
computer    facilities    are    also    jointly 


used  facilities  because  the  same  com- 
puters are  used  to  direct  both  local 
calls  and  interstate  calls. 

The  primary  example  of  NTS  facili- 
ties is  the  copper  wires  that  link  each 
local  telephone  customer  to  the  local 
telephone  company  office— the  sub- 
scriber loop.  The  company  must  install 
the  same  wires  for  each  of  its  custom- 
ers, whether  or  not  those  customers 
make  interstate  calls.  Subscriber  loops 
are  jointly  used  facilities  because  both 
local  and  interstate  calls  traverse  the 
same  wires. 

At  present,  AT&T  compensates  each 
local  telephone  company  for  the  use 
of  that  company's  jointly  used  facili- 
ties on  a  usage-sensitive  basis.  AT&T 
pays  one  charge  for  each  minute  of 
use  of  TS  facilities  and  a  different 
charge  for  each  minute  of  use  of  NTS 
facilities.  Each  per  minute  charge  is 
set  by  the  local  telephone  company  at 
a  level  which  permits  that  company  to 
recover  its  investment  for  each  catego- 
ry of  facilities  over  its  useful  life. 

While  AT&T  must  pay  each  local 
telephone  company  different  per 
minute  charges  because  the  usage 
level  and  the  level  of  investment  vary 
widely  from  company  to  company. 
AT&T  charges  its  interstate  calling 
customers  a  nationally  average  rate  to 
recover  these  costs.  This  rate  is  set  at 
a  level  which  permits  AT&T  to  recov- 
er the  total  annual  payments  it  makes 
to  all  local  telephone  companies  whose 
facilities  it  uses  to  originate  or  termi- 
nate interstate  calls. 

During  1984,  AT&T  will  be  required 
to  compensate  local  telephone  compa- 
nies a  total  of  roughly  $10  billion  for 
using  their  TS  facilities  and  roughly 
$6.5  billion  for  using  their  local  sub- 
scriber loops,  the  largest  part  of  NTS 
costs.  A  surcharge  of  about  13  cents  is 
added  to  the  price  of  each  minute  of 
an  interstate  call  to  recover  TS  ex- 
penses, and  about  10  cents  per  minute 
is  added  to  recover  subscriber  loop 
costs. 

Other  common  carriers  (OCC's) 
which  provide  interstate  telephone 
service  in  competition  with  AT&T— 
companies  like  MCI,  GTE,  Sprint,  and 
SBS— compensate  local  telephone 
companies  for  their  use  of  jointly  used 
NTS  facilities  in  a  way  that  is  differ- 
ent in  two  major  respects  from  the 
way  that  AT&T  compensates  the  same 
local  companies  for  using  the  same  fa- 
cilities. First,  the  OCC's  pay  telephone 
companies  45  percent  less  for  each 
minute  they  use  NTS  facilities  than 
what  AT&T  must  pay  the  same  com- 
panies for  each  minute  of  use.  Second, 
AT&T  pays  based  on  the  actual 
number  of  minutes  that  a  local  tele- 
phone company's  NTS  facilities  are 
used,  while  the  OCC's  pay  on  the  basis 
of  a  fixed  number  of  minutes  of  use 
whether  a  particular  line  is,  in  fact, 
used  more  or  less  than  this  fixed  usage 
level.  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  customers  of  the  OCC's  actually 


make  far  more  calls  per  month  than 
the  fixed  number  that  has  been  as- 
sumed for  purposes  of  calculating 
OCC  payments  to  local  telephone  com- 
panies. 

The  combination  of  the  45-percent 
discount  per  minute  of  use  and  the  ar- 
bitrary minute  of  use  measurement 
means  that  the  OCC's  pay  each  local 
telephone  company  significantly  less 
than  AT&T  pays  for  each  minute  of 
use  of  the  company's  local  telephone 
facilities.  However,  the  effective  dis- 
count varies  from  one  OCC  to  another 
depending  on  how  far  its  actual  usage 
level  varies  from  the  fixed  usage  level 
on  which  payment  is  based.  The 
OCC's  have  stated  recently  that,  on 
average,  they  receive  an  effective  dis- 
count of  65  to  75  percent  for  each 
minute  of  actual  use  of  local  telephone 
company  facilities. 

There  is  wide  agreement  that  the 
OCC's  should  pay  local  telephone 
companies  significantly  less  than 
AT&T  pays  for  the  use  of  local  compa- 
ny facilities  as  long  as  the  OCC's  re- 
ceive an  inferior  grade  of  interconnec- 
tion. For  example,  a  person  making  an 
interstate  call  using  an  OCC  must  dial 
at  least  22  digits  while  a  person 
making  an  interstate  call  using  AT&T 
is  never  required  to  dial  more  than  11 
digits. 

However,  there  have  been  almost 
continual  disputes  over  how  to  com- 
pute the  proper  discount  level.  The 
discount  purports  to  represent  the 
OCC's  costs  of  business  opportunities 
lost  as  a  result  of  inferior  interconnec- 
tion, but  it  is  impossible  to  quantify 
such  lost  opportunity  costs. 

Fcc's  access  charge  order:  a  shift  to  cost- 

BASED  pricing 

In  1978,  the  FCC  instituted  a  major 
rulemaking  proceeding  to  determine 
whether  the  methods  by  which  AT&T 
and  the  OCC's  compensate  local  tele- 
phone companies  for  their  use  of  local 
facilities  should  be  revised.  Based  on  a 
voluminous  record  from  scores  of  in- 
terested parties,  the  Commission  de- 
cided in  December  1982  to  make  signif- 
icant changes.  It  concluded  that 
AT&T  and  the  OCC's— and.  in  turn, 
their  interstate  customers— should  no 
longer  be  required  to  pay  the  signifi- 
cant share  of  the  NTS  subscriber  loop 
costs  of  local  telephone  companies 
that  they  pay  today.  It  held  that  the 
$6.5  billion  now  paid  annually  by 
AT&T  to  local  telephone  companies 
for  use  of  these  facilities,  about  7 
cents  per  minute  for  an  interstate  call, 
would  be  reduced  substantially  over  a 
6-year  period  beginning  on  January  1. 
1984.  The  Commission  projected  that 
interstate  telephone  rates  would  be  re- 
duced by  35  to  40  percent  by  1989  as  a 
result  of  this  decision. 

The  responsibility  for  paying  a 
major  share  of  NTS  subscriber  loop 
costs  would  shift  slowly  away  from 
AT&T  and  the  OCC's— and  their  inter- 
state customers— to  all  telephone  cus- 


tomers. By  the  end  of  1989.  all  tele- 
phone customers  would  have  substan- 
tially full  responsibility  for  paying  the 
$6.5  billion  annually  in  NTS  subscriber 
loop  expenses  that  are  today  embed- 
ded in  long-distance  rates. 

Importantly,  the  Commission's  order 
required  that  such  costs  would  be  re- 
covered equally  in  the  form  of  a  same 
flat  monthly  fee  from  all  telephone 
customers.  In  the  case  of  residential 
customers,  the  flat  monthly  fee  could 
be  no  higher  than  $2  per  month  in 
1984.  $3  per  month  in  1985.  and  $4  per 
month  in  1986,  with  smaller  monthly 
increases  occurring  in  1987,  1988.  and 
1989.  For  business  customers,  the  flat 
monthly  fee  was  capped  at  $6  per 
month  in  1984,  with  small  increases  al- 
lowed in  the  succeeding  5  years.  By 
the  end  of  the  6-year  transition,  all 
customers,  both  residential  and  busi- 
ness, would  pay  the  same  flat  monthly 
charge. 

However,  the  FCC's  order  did  not  re- 
quire customers  of  all  telephone  com- 
panies in  the  country  to  pay  the  same 
monthly  flat  fee.  Unlike  the  present 
scheme  in  which  interstate  callers  pay 
a  monthly  averaged  rate  to  recover 
subscriber  loop  NTS  costs,  the  access 
charge  decision  allowed  telephone 
companies  to  compute  monthly  flat 
charges  based  on  the  subscriber  loop 
NTS  costs  in  their  particular  service 
areas  alone. 

In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  custom- 
ers of  many  telephone  companies 
would  be  required  to  apply  flat  fees  on 
less  than  $4  per  month  by  1989  be- 
cause their  local  telephone  companies 
have  relatively  low  NTS  costs.  For  ex- 
ample, the  monthly  fee  for  customers 
of  Illinois  Bell  could  be  as  low  as  $1.59 
per  month.  The  monthly  fee  for  cus- 
tomers of  Bell  of  Pennsylvania  could 
be  only  $2.47  per  month.  A  fee  of  $2.73 
per  month  could  be  imposed  by  New 
Jersey  Bell.  A  fee  as  low  as  $2.91  per 
month  could  be  imposed  by  New  York 
Telephone  Co.  And  New  England  Tele- 
phone Co.'s  monthly  fee  could  be  as 
low  as  $2.66  per  month  in  Massachu- 

The  FCC  held  that  it  was  wrong  to 
continue  requiring  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  subscriber  loop  costs  to  be  re- 
covered through  usage-sensitive  sur- 
charges on  interstate  calls  because 
subscriber  loop  costs  do  not  vary  as 
interstate  telephone  usage  varies.  As 
indicated  above,  the  same  subscriber 
loop  connects  a  local  telephone  compa- 
ny with  each  of  its  customers— those 
who  make  only  interstate  calls  and 
those  who  make  only  local  calls.  Thus, 
the  Commission  explained  that  it  was 
proper  to  require  the  telephone  com- 
panies to  recover  these  costs  through 
identical  flat  monthly  charges  paid  by 
all  subscribers. 

The  FCC  found  that  the  existing 
long-distance  subsidy  of  the  local  sub- 
scriber loop  would  provide  an  incen- 
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communications  policy.  My  main  goal 
on  this  issue  is  to  preserve  universal 
phone  service  for  rural  customers. 

In  November  1983.  I  conducted  a 
public  listening  meeting  in  Wall.  S. 
Dak.,  to  discuss  these  issues.  Wall  is 


main  means  of  communicating  with  parents. 
We  can  see  that  additional  local  costs  will 
perhaps  eliminate  some  of  these  parents 
from  the  telephone  system  and  then  how  do 
we  convey  urgent  messages  to  parents  in 
emergency  situations? 

Ineebert  Fauske.  rancher.  Quinn.  S. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
we  are  in  morning  business. 


•r^T.^i*     T  A.i.._i 
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live  for  interstate  callers  to  build  pri- 
vate interstate  networks  and  bypass 
local  telephone  companies.  If  this  oc- 
curred, the  interstate  telephone  net- 
work would  deteriorate,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  residential  users  who  would 
have  no  alternative. 

The  Commission  also  concluded  that 
local  telephone  company  networks 
would  also  deteriorate  and  that  the 
price  of  local  telephone  service  would 
thus  increase  dramatically  in  the  long 
run.  If  interstate  callers  began  relying 
substantially  on  private  systems  to 
meet  their  communications  needs, 
local  telephone  companies  would  lose 
the  revenues  from  long-distance  calls 
that  compensate  them  for  the  TS  fa- 
cilities they  installed  to  facilitate  the 
making  of  such  calls.  Local  telephone 
customers  would  be  forced  to  make  up 
these  lost  revenues  through  higher 
rates  for  local  service. 

The  Commission  was  sensitive  to  the 
impact  of  its  decision  on  universally 
affordable  telephone  service.  It  took 
five  specific  steps  to  preserve  universal 
service. 

First,  as  explained  above,  it  ordered 
that  the  transition  from  the  existing 
system,  whereby  subscriber  loop  costs 
are  substantially  subsidized  by  inter- 
state telephone  callers,  to  the  new 
system,  whereby  every  telephone  sub- 
scriber pays  its  own  subscriber  loop 
costs  through  a  flat  monthly  fee. 
would  occur  slowly.  Interstate  tele- 
phone rate  overcharges  would  be 
phased  out  over  a  6-year  period. 

Second,  the  Commission  decided 
that,  in  1985.  it  would  reevaluate  the 
impact  of  flat  charges  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  universal  telephone  service.  If 
it  concluded  that  further  changes 
posed  a  threat  to  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  universally  affordable  tele- 
phone service,  it  would  prohibit  addi- 
tional cost-shifting  from  interstate 
calls  to  flat  user  charges  begliming  in 
1986. 

Third,  the  Commission  recognized 
that  the  monthly  flat  charge  would  be 
unacceptably  high  in  areas  where  local 
telephone  companies  must  spend  con- 
siderably more  in  subscriber  loop  in- 
vestment per  customer  than  the  aver- 
age company,  since,  as  explained 
above,  these  charges  would  not  be  na- 
tionally averaged.  Thus,  the  Commis- 
sion proposed  that  long-distance  calls 
should  be  permanently  overpriced  by  a 
little  less  than  1  cent  per  minute,  and 
that  proceeds  from  these  overcharges, 
about  $900  million  per  year,  would  be 
distributed  pursuant  to  specific  formu- 
las to  all  local  telephone  companies 
serving  high-cost  areas;  that  is,  compa- 
nies whose  NTS  costs  per  subscriber 
exceed  115  percent  of  the  national  av- 
erage, in  order  to  help  subsidize  the 
cost  of  providing  local  telephone  serv- 
ice in  those  areas. 

Fourth,  the  Commission  recognized 
that  certain  low-income  telephone  cus- 
tomers might  be  unable  to  afford  an 


additional  monthly  charge  for  tele- 
phone service  even  though  that  charge 
would  be  phased  in  over  a  6-year 
period.  Thus,  the  Commission  stated 
that  State  public  utility  commissions 
could  require  telephone  companies  to 
provide  reduced  price  lifeline  tele- 
phone service  for  low-income  custom- 
ers, and  it  provided  a  process  to 
exempt  lifeline  customers  from  paying 
the  monthly  flat  user  charges. 

Finally,  the  Commission  initiated  a 
continuing  study  of  the  changes  in 
prices  for  local  telephone  service.  In 
doing  so.  it  ordered  its  staff  to  report 
immediately  on  any  occurrences 
threatening  the  continued  universal 
availability  of  affordably  priced  tele- 
phone services. 

In  its  access  charge  order,  the  Com- 
mission also  made  three  major 
changes  governing  the  method  by 
which  the  OCC's  compensate  local 
telephone  companies  for  using  their 
NTS  facilities.  These  changes  reduced 
the  OCC's  effective  discount  to  35  per- 
cent in  1984  and  provided  for  further 
decreases  in  subsequent  years. 

First,  the  Commission  calculated,  on 
the  basis  of  detailed  analysis,  that  the 
OCC's  lost  opportunity  costs  from  in- 
ferior interconnection  with  local  tele- 
phone company  facilities  totaled  35 
percent  rather  than  45  percent  as  as- 
sumed at  present.  Second,  it  held  that 
it  was  unfair  to  allow  the  OCC's  to 
compensate  local  telephone  companies 
for  using  their  NTS  facilities  on  the 
basis  of  fixed  minutes  of  use  when 
AT&T  was  required  to  pay  on  the 
basis  of  actual  minutes  of  use.  Thus, 
the  Commission  ordered  the  OCC's  to 
begin  paying  for  NTS  facilities  based 
on  actual  usage  of  those  facilities.  Fi- 
nally, the  Commission  stated  that  it 
would  reduce  the  discount  each  suc- 
ceeding year  at  the  same  rate  that  the 
OCC's  receive  equal  interconnection 
with  AT&T. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  tend,  as  a 
member  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  to  certainly  give  particular  at- 
tention to  the  lifeline  that  the  tele- 
phone is  for  many  of  our  elderly,  par- 
ticularly those  living  near  or  below  the 
poverty  line. 

As  in  energy  costs,  we  must  make 
some  provision  so  that  we  can  protect 
people  who  would  be  gravely  con- 
cerned, and  rightfully  so.  if  they  felt 
that  they  simply  could  not  afford  tele- 
phone service,  which  is  their  lifeline  to 
the  outside  world,  many  of  them  being 
widows  who  live  alone. 

For  that  reason,  I  intend  to  offer,  if 
the  occasion  calls  for  it.  legislation 
that  would  provide  for  such  access 
service  and  such  lifeline  service,  and 
would  strongly  recommend  that  the 
FCC  take  this  matter  under  advise- 
ment along  with  other  provisions  that 
it  is  giving  consideration  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  at 
least  a  half  dozen  to  a  dozen  Senators 
yesterday  and  today  have  made  refer- 


ence to  the  FCC's  decision  that  no 
access  charges  will  be  put  into  effect 
before  June  1.  1985.  None.  Not  $1.  not 
$2.  not  $4.  None. 

I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
FCC  understands  what  our  under- 
standing of  their  order  is.  I  jusi  want 
to  make  sure  there  is  no  misunder- 
standing. 

Indeed,  the  FCC's  order  in  terms  of 
the  moratorium  is  not  overwhelmingly 
different  from  that  which  we  had 
hoped  to  achieve  with  S.  1660.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  had  the  FCC  had  its 
way.  we  would  now  have  started  on 
the  incline  of  the  access  fees.  The  FCC 
would  have  imposed  the  access  fees 
starting  January  1.  1984.  with  another 
increase  on  January  1.  1985.  and  on 
and  on.  So  what  we  have  succeeded  in 
doing  so  far  is  postpone  for  approxi- 
mately 17  months— all  of  1984  and  at 
least  5  months  in  1985— access  fees 
that  would  otherwise  be  in  effect.  I 
hope  that  I  state  the  FCC's  order  ac- 
curately in  that  there  would  be  no 
effort  by  the  FCC  to  change  and  at- 
tempt to  put  any  access  fees  in  before 
that  date  and.  indeed,  to  have  submit- 
ted to  us  by  December  1,  1984,  what 
their  planned  access  fee  increases  will 
be  if  they  were  allowed  to  go  into 
effect  in  June  1985.  That  would  give 
Congress  6  months  to  review  the 
FCC's  order  and  decide  what  we  want 
to  do.  Unless  I  am  badly  mistaken,  the 
FCC  will  not  change  its  fundamental 
philosophy  and  we  shall  face  this  issue 
again  in  about  a  year,  debating  rough- 
ly the  same  issues  we  have  been  debat- 
ing now. 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
share  some  of  my  thoughts  on  the 
much  debated  issue  of  telephone  serv- 
ice. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the 
AT&T  divestiture,  I  have  been  urging 
FCC  officials  to  pay  special  attention 
to  the  needs  of  rural  America's  tele- 
phone service.  These  needs  are  indeed 
special.  In  most  instances  rural  phone 
service  is  the  most  expensive  to  pro- 
vide and  rural  phone  customers  are 
tne  most  dependent  on  affordable  and 
dependable  phone  service  because  of 
long  distances  and  bad  weather  condi- 
tions. 

During  the  FCC's  consideration  of 
the  access  charge  question  (Docket 
No.  78-72),  I  was  in  continual  contact 
with  FCC  Chairman  Fowler,  urging 
the  Commission  to  establish  a  Univer- 
sal Service  Fund  which  truly  helps 
high-cost  rural  companies.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Rural  Telephone  Coalition, 
representing  hundreds  of  rural  phone 
companies,  does  not  see  the  FCC's 
Fund  as  adequate  to  meet  these  needs. 
In  the  spring  of  1983.  I  cosponsored 
the  first  Senate  legislation  to  address 
these  problems  and  have  continued  to 
be  active  in  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee's  debate  on  Federal  tele- 


communications policy.  My  main  goal 
on  this  issue  is  to  preserve  universal 
phone  service  for  rural  customers. 

In  November  1983.  I  conducted  a 
public  listening  meeting  in  Wall.  S. 
Dak.,  to  discuss  these  issues.  Wall  is 
the  home  of  Golden  West  Telephone 
Cooperative,  managed  by  Don  Paul- 
sen, an  acknowledged  national  leader 
on  rural  telephone  issues.  I  would  like 
to  quote  directly  from  the  transcript 
of  this  November  meeting. 

Don  Paulsen,  manager.  Golden  West 
Telephone  Cooperative,  Wall,  S.  Dak.: 

We're  all  quite  familiar  with  what  has 
happened  in  the  airhne  industry  and  the  de- 
regulation of  that  particular  industry.  Now 
we  fear  that  the  same  thing  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  telephone  industry.  Conse- 
quently, we  in  the  high-cost  areas,  the  rural 
areas,  will  probably  not  benefit  by  competi- 
tion as  some  of  the  more  populated  areas 
will.  .  .  .  We've  been  told  that  there  will  be 
a  reduction  in  long-distance  rates  as  the 
compensating  benefits  of  competition  in 
lowering  your  local  telephone  rates.  Basical- 
ly, your  telephone  bill,  before  long-distance 
calls  are  added,  due  to  inflation  and  other 
factors,  will  increase  around  $12  in  the  next 
3-4  years.  In  addition,  by  1990.  we  could 
have  another  S8  additional  fee  due  to  inter- 
state access  charges.  Also,  there  will  prob- 
ably be  some  intrastate  £w;cess  fees  or  a 
figure  that  will  cover  access  fees  to  mirror 
the  interstate  charges.  So  in  another  5  or  6 
years,  we're  looking  at  about  $28  per  month 
just  for  local  ser\'ice  before  any  long-dis- 
tance calls  are  made.  That's  just  to  have  a 
telephone  in  your  house.  35%  of  South 
Dakota  telephone  users  do  not  make  any 
interstate  long-distance  calls.  AT&T  says 
that  they'll  lower  these  rates  by  about 
10.5%  initially.  So  if  we  look  at  that  de- 
crease plus  the  access  charge  increase,  you 
have  to  be  making  $20  worth  of  interstate 
calls  per  month  in  order  for  the  10%  reduc- 
tion in  costs  to  equal  your  initial  access  fee. 
As  I  indicated,  not  many  people  in  our 
system  make  $20  worth  of  interstate  calls. 
Consequently,  the  benefits  of  this  access 
charge  proceeding  will  be  for  the  large  user, 
the  large  business  which  makes  many  inter- 
state long-distance  calls  per  month. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  South 
Dakotans  spoke  up  at  this  November 
meeting  and  I  would  like  to  share 
some  of  their  thoughts  with  my  col- 
leagues at  this  time. 

Doug  EJstes,  businessman.  Wall.  S. 
Dak.: 

I  am  a  small  businessman  and  we  do  be- 
lieve in  competition.  I  have  some  questions 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  newly  deregulated 
enterprise  entering  into  competition  will 
serve  well  the  interests  of  small  business- 
men in  South  Dakota.  If  we  look  at  the  re- 
cently deregulated  airline  industry,  my 
opinion  is  that  they're  scrambling  to  get  rid 
of  their  South  Dakota  customers  and  not 
scrambling  to  keep  up  their  service  here. 

Ken  Poppe.  school  district  superin- 
tendent. Wall.  S.  Dak.: 

FYom  the  school's  standpoint,  I  don't 
really  see  how  we  could  benefit  from  compe- 
tition. The  majority  of  our  calling  is  within 
the  school  district.  We  do  have  a  rather 
large  school  district  geographically  and  it  is 
very  sparsely  populated.  And.  of  course,  we 
do  not  have  any  need  for  interstate  toll  call- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  the  telephone  is  the 


main  means  of  communicating  with  parents. 
We  can  see  that  additional  local  costs  will 
perhaps  eliminate  some  of  these  parents 
from  the  telephone  system  and  then  how  do 
we  convey  urgent  messages  to  parents  in 
emergency  situations? 

Ingebert  Fauske.  rancher.  Quinn,  S. 
Dak.: 

I  don't  see  the  possibility  of  any  benefits 
to  the  state  of  South  Dakota  from  the  so- 
called  competition. 

George  Crouch,  mayor  of  Wall.  S. 
Dak.: 

The  senior  citizens  of  Wall  represent 
about  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Wall.  Those  are  people  on  fixed  in- 
comes. When  you  have  a  fixed  income, 
every  added  dollar  or  five  dollars  or  any- 
thing that  comes  down  the  line  makes  it 
much  harder  for  people  trying  to  live  now. 
Now  the  thing  that  bothers  me  about  this 
situation  is  this.  Some  of  these  people  here 
are  sharing  a  subscription  to  the  local  news- 
paper. They  split  the  charges  on  the  bill. 
One  family  takes  a  paper  and  two  pay  for  it. 
They  go  through  the  paper  and  pass  it  on  to 
the  next  person.  Well,  now  don't  think  this 
wont  have  to  be  done  if  this  thing  comes  up 
where  telephone  rates  go  up.  So  your  local 
telephone  company's  revenues  will  have  to 
go  down.  This  leads  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other where  you're  going  to  have  a  rural 
telephone  system  that  gels  less  and  less  uni- 
versal as  time  goes  on. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  people  I 
represent  here  in  Washington.  And  af- 
fordable and  available  telephone  serv- 
ice for  these  people  is  the  issue  which 
most  concerns  me  in  this  debate.  I 
hope  they  will  not  be  forgotten  and  I 
intend  to  make  every  effort  to  see  that 
they  are  not.» 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  my  friend  from  Oregon  what  opin- 
ion or  decision  he  thinks  the  majority 
leader  has  reached,  because  he  was  the 
last  one  to  talk  with  him.  If  it  is  possi- 
ble for  us  to  leave  the  floor  and  go  to 
our  offices  and  get  a  little  work  done, 
it  would  be  a  very  welcome  sign  to  me. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  possible.  The  majority  leader  will  be 
here  soon  to  take  us  out.  We  shall  be 
back  here  at  8:30  tonight. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Eight-thirty. 

I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
we  are  in  morning  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there    further   morning   business? 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


Is 
If 


UNIVERSAL  TELEPHONE 
SERVICE  PRESERVATION  ACT 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  state  the  pending  business. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  motion  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1660,  a  bill  relating  to  the  preservation 
of  universal  telephone  service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  antici- 
pate that  we  will  have  then  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  and  recess  over  until  8:30  p.m. 
when  we  will  go  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  hear  the 
President's  address  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
anticipate  any  further  action  on  this 
measure,  as  I  said  earlier.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  2:30  p.m.,  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  309.  An  original  resolution  to 
amend  Senate  Resolution  76  of  the  98th 
Congress;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2221.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  system  of  Internal  account- 
ing   and    administrative    control    in    effect 
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during  fiscal  year  1983;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2222.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  controls  in 
effect  during  fiscal  year  19£*?;  '.o  the  Com- 


EC-2234.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Attorney  General,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  ac- 
counting systems  in  effect  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  calendar  year  1983:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-223S.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 


EC-2247.  A  communication  from  Judge 
Lundin  of  the  Middle  District  of  Tennessee, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  acceptance  of 
his  appointment  as  a  judge  of  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2248.   A   communication   from   Judge 
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Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

EC-2260.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  con- 
version of  the  Storage  and  Warehousing 
fiinrtinn    at    the   Naval    Air   Station.   Cecil 


of  Panama;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2272.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  Bank 
transaction  with  Venezuela;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


EC-2284.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service.  Department  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
43  refunds  of  excess  royalty  payments  to 
various  corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2285.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
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during  fiscal  year  1983:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2222.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  controls  in 
effect  during  fiscal  year  19r'»:  'o  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2223.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  controls  in  effect  during 
fiscal  year  1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2224.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Attorney  General,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  system  of  in- 
ternal accounting  and  admmistrative  con- 
trol in  effect  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  calendar  year  1983:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-222S.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  system  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  in  effect  for  calendar 
year  1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2226.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  President  and  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  system  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative controls  in  effect  for  calendar 
year  1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2227.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  internal  account- 
ing and  administrative  controls  in  effect  for 
fiscal  year  1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2228.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations 
Authority,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  controls  in  effect  during 
calendar  year  1983;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2229.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  system  of  internal  account- 
ing and  administrative  control  in  effect 
during  fiscal  year  1983:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2230.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  system  of  internal  account- 
ing and  administrative  controls  in  effect 
during  calendar  year  1983:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2231.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  controls  in  effect  during 
calendar  year  1983:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2232.  A  communication  from  the  Staff 
Director  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  system  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative controls  in  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2233.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  system  of  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  controls 
in  effect  during  calendar  year  1983:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


EC-2234.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Attorney  General,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  ac- 
counting systems  in  effect  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  calendar  year  1983:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-223S.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  accounting  sys- 
tems in  effect  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  fiscal  year  1983:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2236.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Internal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  system  of  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  controls  in  effect  during  cal- 
endar year  1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2237.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  system  of 
internal  atxounting  and  administrative  con- 
trols in  effect  during  calendar  year  1983:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2238.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  controls  in  effect  during 
fiscal  year  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2239.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  system  of  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  controls 
in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1983:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2240.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concil- 
iation Service,  a  report  on  the  review  of  the 
accounting  system  of  the  Service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2241.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  controls  in  effect  during 
fiscal  year  1983:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2242.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Boa''d,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  controls  in  effect  during 
calendar  year  1983:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2243.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  system  of  internal  account- 
ing and  administrative  controls  in  effect 
during  fiscal  year  1983:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2244.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Management 
and  Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  controls  in 
effect  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent during  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2245.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  controls  in 
effect  during  calendar  year  1983:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2246.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-90  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  6,  1983:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 


EC-2247.  A  communication  from  Judge 
Lundin  of  the  Middle  District  of  Tennessee, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  acceptance  of 
his  appointment  as  a  judge  of  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Court:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2248.  A  communication  from  Judge 
Lundin  of  the  Middle  District  of  Tennessee, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  acceptance  of 
his  appointment  as  a  judge  of  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Court:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2249.  A  communication  from  Judge 
Paine,  of  the  Middle  District  of  Tennessee, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  acceptance  of 
his  appointment  as  a  judge  of  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-22S0.  A  communication  from  Judge 
Brown  of  the  Western  District  of  Kentucky, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  acceptance  of 
his  appointment  as  a  judge  of  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2251.  A  communication  from  Judge 
Clark  of  the  District  of  Utah,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  acceptance  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  judge  of  the  Bemkruptcy  Court;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-22S2.  A  communication  from  Judge 
Yacos  of  the  District  of  New  Hampshire, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  acceptance  of 
his  appointment  as  a  judge  of  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2253.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  for  fiscal  year 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-22S4.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  Centers  for 
Educational  Media  and  Materials  for  the 
handicapped:  to  the  Committee  on  Lat>or 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2255.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Claims 
Court,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  of  the  hearing  officer  and  the  opin- 
ion of  the  review  panel  in  the  case  of  John 
L.  Shane,  et  al.  v.  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

EC-2256.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
t.  ansmitting.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  President's  third  special  message  for 
fiscal  year  1984:  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30,  1975.  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

EC-2257.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  cumulative 
report  on  budget  rescissions  and  deferrals 
dated  December  1.  1983:  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30,  1975,  referred  jointly 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-2258.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  noti- 
fication that  implementation  of  the  FY 
1984  Military  Assistance  F»rogram  will  re- 
quire revision  in  the  planned  country  levels; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-2259.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  President's  second  special  message  for 
fiscal  year  1984:  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
Janutu'y  30,   1975;  referred  jointly  to  the 


Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

EC-2260.  A  conimunication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  con- 
version of  the  Storage  and  Warehousing 
function  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil 
Field,  Florida  to  performance  by  contract; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2261.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  listing  of 
contract  award  dates  for  the  period  January 
1  to  February  29.  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2262.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report, 
including  unaudited  financial  statements, 
which  covers  fiscal  year  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2263.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Shipbuilding  and  Logistics  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  plans 
to  study  conversion  of  various  in-house  op- 
erations to  performance  under  contract;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2264.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Installations.  Logistics,  and  Financial  Man- 
agement transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  decision  to  convert  the  messen- 
ger service  function  at  Port  Eustis.  Va.  to 
performance  under  contract;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2265.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  Services  semiannual 
report  for  the  period  ended  September  30. 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-2266.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Military  Personnel  and  Force  Management 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  on  submarine  duty  incentive  pay  for 
fiscal  year  1983;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC- 2267.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  a  small  mobile  missile;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2268.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Shipbuilding  and  Logistics  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  deci- 
sion to  convert  the  motor  vehicle  operation 
function  at  the  Naval  Air  Rework  Facility. 
Pensacola,  Fla.  to  performance  under  con- 
tract; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-2269.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Shipbuilding  and  Logistics  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  deci- 
sion to  convert  the  motor  vehicle  operation 
and  maintenance  function  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station.  Patuxent  River,  Md.  to  perform- 
ance under  contract;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2270.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  for  Logistics  and  Communications 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
decision  to  convert  the  word  processing 
function  at  Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Texas 
to  performance  under  contract:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2271.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairs  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  certain 
properties  to  be  transferred  to  the  Republic 


of  Panama;   to   the   Committee   on   Armed 
Services. 

EC-2272.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  Bank 
transaction  with  Venezuela;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
EC-2273.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  transac- 
tion of  the  Bank  with  Venezuela;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-2274.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corp.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  examinations  of  financial 
statements  and  additional  Information  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2275.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  first 
quarterly  report  on  the  Community  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant  Jobs  Program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-2276.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Commission's  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation, 

EC-2277.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  establish  a 
new  position  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, Associate  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Transportation;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2278.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  1982  annual  report  on  the 
relative  cost  of  shipbuilding  in  the  various 
coastal  districts  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2279.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  a  boat  or  associated  equipment  con- 
taining a  safety  defect;  to  the  Committee  on 
Corrunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2280.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  TransporUtion 
Safety  Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  copy  of  the  Board's  letter  appealing 
OMBs  proposed  fiscal  year  1985  budget  al- 
lowance; to  the  Conunittee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2281.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Traiisportation  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  establish  a 
new  position,  Associate  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Transportation;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2282.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  third  extension  of 
the  deadline  for  completing  the  evidentiary 
record  In  the  case  of  Utility  Fuels.  Inc.  v. 
Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Co..  Port 
Worth  and  Denver  Railway  Co..  and  Atchi- 
son, Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co,;  to 
the  Committee  on  Conunerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2283.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  notice  of  the  Eastern  Gulf  of 
Mexico  Oil  and  Gas  Lease  Offering  to  be 
held  on  January  5,  1984;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


EC-2284.  A  conununication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service,  Department  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
43  refunds  of  excess  royalty  payments  to 
various  corporations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2285.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  status  report  on  the  urani- 
um mill  tailings  remedial  action  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILI^  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  THtTRMOND: 

S.  2212.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Horst  Blie- 
dung,  and  his  wife,  Ellen  Bliedung;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 

S.  2213.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  Act  of  1973  with  respect  to 
the  budget  treatment  of  activities  financed 
by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HATCH  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
S.    Res.    309.    An    original    resolution    to 
amend  Senate  Resolution  76  of  the  98th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr,  TRIBLE: 
S.  2213.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973  with  re- 
spect to  the  budget  treatment  of  ac- 
tivities financed  by  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

HONEST  BUDGETING  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year.  Federal  agencies  lend  billions  of 
dollars  to  private  borrowers,  and 
commit  the  Federal  Government— and 
American  taxpayers— to  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  borrowing  and  future  interest 
payments  in  order  to  finance  these  ac- 
tivities. Much  of  this  activity  is  assist- 
ed by  the  Treasury's  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank  (FFB)  and  does  not  show  up 
on  the  imified  Federal  budget. 

Due  to  improper  budget  accounting, 
FFB-assisted  lending  and  borrowing 
activities  are  not  correctly  reflected  in 
the  budgets  of  the  individual  agencies, 
nor  in  the  unified  budget  totals  of 
spending,  deficits,  and  borrowing. 

For  example,  during  fiscal  year  1983. 
$10.4  billion  in  agency  lending  was  re- 
moved from  the  agencies'  budgets  and 
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shifted  to  the  off-budget  FFB.  The 
unified  budget  total  of  spending,  lend- 
ing, and  borrowing  was  understated  by 
$7.4  billion.  Since  1974,  $105  billion  in 
Federal  spending  has  been  removed 
from  the  unified  budget  and  agency  by 
improper  accounting. 

Although  this  spending  has  not  been 
counted,  it  has  added,  dollar  for  dollar, 
to  the  true  Federal  deficit  and  the 
Federal  debt.  We  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  this  problem  anymore. 

As  a  result  of  improper  accounting, 
rational  budgetmaking  has  been  seri- 
ously compromised,  because  Congress 
has  had  only  incomplete  and  mislead- 
ing information  about  the  size  of  Fed- 
eral activities.  Congressional  budget 
resolutions— budget  aggregates  and 
functional  allocations  of  spending— are 
seriously  distorted.  And  it  has  become 
impossible  to  compare  the  sizes  of 
direct  lending  programs  because  equal 
budget  numbers  represent  seriously 
different  lending  totals. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  correct  the  budget  accounting  and 
to  restore  integrity  to  the  budget  num- 
bers. Representative  Willis  Gradison 
is  advancing  similar  legislation  in  the 
House. 

My  bill,  the  "Honest  Budgeting  Act 
of  1984."  corrects  two  improper  forms 
of  budget  accounting,  related  to  agen- 
cies' use  of  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank. 

First,  if  an  agency  guarantees  a  loan, 
but  then  has  that  loan  provided  direct- 
ly by  the  FFB.  the  loan-related  budget 
authority  and  outlays  will  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  agency,  not  to  the  FFB. 

Second,  if  an  agency  lends  money  di- 
rectly to  a  private  borrower,  and  fi- 
nances this  loan  by  borrowing  from 
the  FFB,  the  agency  will  again  be 
charged  for  the  loan-related  budget 
authority  and  outlays. 

The  principle  underlying  these 
changes  is  simple:  All  direct  loan  pro- 
grams should  be  treated  alike  in 
budget  accounting.  In  both  of  the  situ- 
ations described,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  providing  a  direct  loan  at  the 
instigation  of  a  Federal  agency.  In 
both  cases,  that  direct  loan  should  be 
charged  to  the  agency,  not  the  off- 
budget  FFB. 

These  accounting  changes  eliminate 
the  present  nonuniform  treatment  of 
direct  lending  in  agencies'  budgets.  It 
ends  the  present  confusing  and  mis- 
leading situation  whereby  some  agen- 
cies are  fully  charged  for  their  direct 
lending  activities,  while  other  agencies 
are  able  to  shift  some  or  all  of  their 
lending  from  their  budgets  into  the 
off-budget  accounts  of  the  FFB. 

By  charging  agencies  uniformly  for 
their  lending  activities,  the  Honest 
Budgeting  Act  will  also  restore  some 
off-budget  spending  to  the  unified 
budget.  As  a  result,  the  unified  budget 
and  congressional  budget  resolutions 
will  more  accurately  reflect  true  Fed- 
eral spending  and  deficits. 


In  addition  to  its  budget  accounting 
changes,  the  Honest  Budgeting  Act 
also  contains  rules  to  determine  what 
agency  financing  activities  shall  occur 
in  the  Federal  Financing  Bank.  These 
rules  are  necessary  to  prevent  evasion 
of  appropriate  budget  accounting,  and 
to  insure  that  credit  activities  will  be 
financed  in  the  most  efficient  ways 
possible. 

Under  these  financing  rules.  Federal 
agencies  will  generally  be  required  to 
offer  investment-type  securities  which 
they  issue,  sell,  or  guarantee,  to  the 
FFB  for  its  purchase.  But  the  bill 
allows  two  exceptions  to  these  general 
financing  requirements,  one  for  activi- 
ties financed  in  private  securities  mar- 
kets during  fiscal  year  1983,  and  a 
second  for  those  activities  which  could 
be  better  financed  by  the  private 
sector  than  by  the  Bank.  These  two 
kinds  of  activities  could  use  private  fi- 
nancing arrangements. 

The  new  accounting  and  financing 
rules  would  become  effective  in  fiscal 
year  1986,  allowing  adequate  time  to 
incorporate  their  impact  into  budget 
planning. 

Mr.  President,  the  Honest  Budgeting 
Act  of  1984  is  the  result  of  two  thor- 
ough hearings  held  last  year  in  my 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Credit  Pro- 
grams of  the  Banking  Conunittee.  Its 
goal  of  improved  budget  accounting 
has  been  broadly  endorsed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  private  groups  such  as 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers, and  the  nonpartisan  Committee 
for  Economic  Development.  In  modify- 
ing my  earlier  proposal,  and  a  similar 
proposal  by  Senator  Proxmire.  I  have 
worked  closely  with  CBO,  consulted 
with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  Treasury,  and  incorporat- 
ed suggestions  from  a  wide  variety  of 
groups  including  Senate  cosponsors  of 
my  earlier  bill  S.  1679,  and  the  Federal 
agencies  that  finance  activities 
through  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 

Every  attempt  has  been  made  to 
achieve  our  budget  accounting  goals 
without  threatening  any  program,  and 
without  causing  unintended  side  ef- 
fects such  as  inefficient  financing  pat- 
terns. The  result,  I  believe,  is  a  con- 
structive and  workable  proposal  which 
will  restore  integrity  to  the  agencies' 
budgets,  improve  congressional  infor- 
mation and  decisionmaking,  and  in- 
crease public  confidence  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Government.  I  hope  all  my 
colleagues  will  support  this  worthy 
effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  and  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  1.  Short  Title.  The  title  of  the  bill 
is  the    The  Honest  Budgeting  Act  of  1984". 

Section  2.  Repeal  of  the  Budget  Exemp- 
tion. Section  11(c)  of  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  Act  of  1973  is  amended  to  repeal  the 
current  exemption  of  the  Bank's  activities 
from  the  unified  budget.  Further,  outlays 
and  budget  authority  associated  with  Bank 
financing  of  loans  guaranteed  by  federal 
agencies  and  Bank  purchases  of  loan  assets 
sold  by  federal  agencies  are  required  to  be 
attributed  to  the  agency  which  guaranteed 
the  loan  or  sold  the  asset.  Nothing  in  the 
bill  affects  the  budget  status  of  such  agen- 
cies. 

Section  3.  Limitations  on  Agency  Financ- 
ing. This  section  redesignates  subsections 
(a)  through  (c)  of  Section  7  of  the  FFB  Act 
as  subsections  (b)  through  (d)  and  adds  new 
requirements  for  the  financing  of  invest- 
ment-type securities  issued,  sold,  or  guaran- 
teed by  federal  agencies.  It  permits  agencies 
with  existing  programs  finsmced  outside  the 
Bank  during  fiscal  year  1983  to  continue 
using  those  markets  if  they  wish,  but  such 
financing  is  limited  to  that  percentage  of 
their  activities  that  was  financed  in  the  in- 
vestment securities  markets  during  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Unless  exempted  by  this  language,  federal 
agencies  would  be  required  to  offer  their  in- 
vestment-type obligations  to  the  Bank.  The 
Bank  is  required  by  the  bill  to  purchase 
such  obligations  presented  to  it  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  either  that  the  obliga- 
tion is  not  a  suitable  investment  for  the 
bank  or  the  agency  which  issues,  sells,  or 
guarantees  obligations  requests  the  Treas- 
ury Secretary  to  exempt  the  obligations 
from  Bank  financing. 

Exemption  from  Bank  financing  would 
occur  if  the  agency  convinced  the  Treasury 
Secretary  that  program  purposes  would  best 
be  served  by  financing  activities  in  private 
markets. 

The  bill  establishes  three  criteria  for  the 
Treasury  Secretary  to  use  in  judging  an 
agency  request  for  exemption  from  the  re- 
quirement for  Bank  financing.  The  Secre- 
tary must  approve  an  agency's  exemption 
request  if  the  agency  can  show  a)  that  pri- 
vate financing  would  be  cheaper  than  Bank 
financing:  b)  that  services  provided  by  pri- 
vate lenders  would  outweigh  additional 
costs  of  private  financing,  or  c)  that  undue 
disruption  of  existing  financial  markets 
would  occur  if  the  Bank  financed  the  activi- 
ty. 

Since  his  decisions  concerning  Bank  fi- 
nancing would  have  a  bearing  on  agency 
and  unified  budget  totals,  the  Secretary 
must  also  submit  a  report  to  Congress  ex- 
plaining his  reasons  for  granting  or  denying 
an  agency's  request  for  exemption. 

Finally,  the  financing  requirements  of  the 
bill  do  not  apply  to  obligations  issued,  sold 
or  guaranteed  by  a  federal  agency  which  is 
not  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States. 

Section  4.  Existing  Rights.  Authorities, 
and  Responsibilities.  The  provisions  of  the 
bill  do  not  amend  any  provision  of  law  en- 
acted prior  to  January  1.  1984  dealing  with 
the  right  of  an  organization  to  sell  obliga- 
tions to  the  Treasury  Secretary  or  the 
Bank,  or  the  authority  of  the  Treasury  or 
Bank  to  purchase  such  obligations.  Nor 
would  the  bill's  provisions  modify  any  law 
enacted  prior  to  January  1.  1984,  that  pro- 
hibits financing  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
Bank. 


Section  5.  Effective  Date.  The  provisions 
of  the  bill  would  take  effect  at  the  start  of 
fiscal  year  1986  (Octol)er  1.  1985).  Provisions 
of  the  bill  may  only  be  superseded,  modi- 
fied, or  repealed  by  future  acts  that  specifi- 
cally amend  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
Act  of  1973. 

S.  2213 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•  Honest  Budgeting  Act  of  1984". 

repeal  of  budget  exemption 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  11  of  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(c)(1)  Amounts  of  loans  guaranteed,  or 
loan  assets  sold,  by  a  Federal  agency,  which 
are  financed  by  the  Bank  shall  be  recorded 
in  the  agency's  budget  as  outlays.  Any 
budget  authority  used  by  the  Bank  for  such 
transactions  shall  be  attributed  to  the  Fed- 
eral agency. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  affects  the 
budget  status  of  Federal  agencies  issuing, 
selling,  or  guaranteeing  obligations  pur- 
chased by  the  Bank  under  section  6(a)  of 
this  Act.". 

limitation  on  agency  financing 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a) 
through  (c)  as  subsections  (b)  through  (d); 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion before  subsection  (b): 

•(a)(1)(A)  A  Federal  agency  that  issued, 
sold,  or  guaranteed  obligations  financed  in 
investment  securities  markets  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982.  and  before  October  1.  1983. 
may  continue  financing  such  obligations,  or 
other  obligations  serving  the  same  program 
purposes,  up  to  the  percentage  of  its  annual 
activities  obligated  or  disbursed  during 
fiscal  year  1983  in  investment  securities 
markets,  at  the  discretion  of  that  Federal 
agency. 

••(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(A),  after  September  30.  1984.  a  Federal 
agency  may  not  issue,  sell,  or  guarantee  any 
obligation  of  a  type  ordinarily  financed  in 
the  investment  securities  markets  unless 
such  obligation  is  first  offered  to  the  Bank. 

••(2)  The  Bank  shall  purchase  each  obliga- 
tion offered  to  it  under  paragraph  (1) 
unless— 

••(A)  the  originating  agency  demonstrates 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that,  on  balance,  program  pur- 
poses can  best  be  served  by  financing 
through  the  investment  securities  markets 
and  request  the  Secretary's  approval  for 
such  financing;  or 

••(B)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines that  the  obligation  is  not  a  suitable 
investment  for  the  Bank. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
approve  a  request  under  paragraph  (2)(A)  of 
this  subsection  if  the  agency  shows— 

••(A)  lower  costs  from  private  financing  as 
compared  to  financing  by  the  Bank: 

■■(B)  services  to  borrowers  from  private 
markets  or  institutions  which  outweigh 
added  costs  of  private  financing;  or 

■■(C)  undue  disruption  of  existing  financial 
markets  due  to  financing  by  the  Bank. 

••(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  an  obligation  issued  or 
sold  by  a  Federal  agency  pursuant  to  an  Act 
of  Congress  which  expressly  prohibits  any 


guarantee  of  such  obligation  by  the  United 
States  or  to  funds  disbursed  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  backed  by  the  assets  of  such 
agency.". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section,  as  re- 
designated, is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  'or  (b)"  "(a)"  in  the  first 
sentence;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  ■In  the  case  of 
a  request  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  this  reasons  for  granting  or  disap- 
proving the  agency's  request.". 

(C)  The  heading  of  section  7  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'Treasury  Approv- 
al" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •Limitation 
on  Agency  Financing  and  Treasury  Approv- 
al". 

existing  rights,  aothorities  AltD 
responsibilities 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act— 

( 1 )  affects  in  any  manner  any  provision  of 
law  enacted  prior  to  January  1,  1984.  con- 
cerning the  right  of  any  organization  to  sell 
obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  the  Bank  or  the  authority  or  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
Bank  to  purchase  such  obligations;  or 

(2)  affects  any  provison  of  law  enacted 
prior  to  January  1,  1984.  prohibiting  financ- 
ing by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
Bank. 

effective  date 
Sec  5.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 1.  2.  and  3  shall  take  effect  on  October 

1,  1985. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  1. 

2.  and  3  shall  not  be  superseded,  modified, 
or  repealed  except  by  a  provision  of  law 
hereafter  enacted  which  expressly  amends 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  891 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  891,  a  bill  to  develop  ad- 
ditional procedures  for  Federal  land 
sales. 

S.  1163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN).  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1163,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  death  benefits  to  sur- 
vivors of  Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  firefighters,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s.  isoo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Tsongas),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1500,  a  bill 
to  improve  the  regulation  of  civilian 
nuclear  powerplants  and  provide  eco- 
nomic incentives  for  their  safe  oper- 
ation, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goidwater, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Levin)  was  added  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  S.  1680,  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
circumstances  under  which  territorial 
provisions  in  licenses  to  distribute  and 
sell  trademarked  malt  beverage  prod- 
ucts are  lawful  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 

S.   1816 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1816,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification 
Act,  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  and  the 
Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939  to 
improve  the  labeling  of  textile  fiber 
and  wool  products. 

S.  1910 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1910,  a  bill  to  adopt 
principles  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act  to  assure  public  participa- 
tion in  the  development  of  certain  po- 
sitions to  be  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  international  organizations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1980 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mitchell),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1980,  a  bill 
to  recognize  the  organization  known 
as  the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Vet- 
erans, U.S.A. 

S.  2031 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long). 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2031,  a  bill  relating  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Israel. 

senate  joint  resolution  205 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
205,  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  and 
requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  second  full  week  in  March  of  each 
year  as  'National  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week." 

sena'te  concurrent  resolution  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Evans,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
I»ELL),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz),  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN).  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  83.  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Pay 
Equity. 

SENATE  CONCUHRENT  RESOLUTION  88 

At  the  requst  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Jepsen)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  88,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  should  request  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  to  consid- 
er as  soon  as  possible  the  question  of 
the  involvement  by  the  Government 
of  Cuba  in  drug  dealing,  smuggling, 
and  trafficking  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 89.  a  concurrent  resolution  urging 
the  President  to  direct  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations  to  bring  before  the 
United  Nations  the  question  of  the  in- 
volvement by  the  Govenment  of  Cuba 
in  drug  dealing,  smuggling,  and  traf- 
ficking. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  139 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tson- 
CAS),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
139.  a  resolution  disapproving  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Study  Group  on 
Senate  Practices  and  Procedures  to 
abolish  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  309- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  TO 
AMEND  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
76  OF  THE  98TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration: 

S.  Res.  309 
Resolved.  That  section  15.  sut>section  (b). 
of  Senate  Resolution  76.  98th  Congress, 
agreed  to  March  2.  1983.  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■$4,346,000  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    4.368.300.  ' 


OPERATION  OF  GENERALIZED 
SYSTEM  OF  PREFERENCES 


HEINZ  AMENDMENT  NO.  2675 

(Ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.) 

Mr.  HEINZ  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1718)  to  amend  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  to  renew  the  au- 
thority for  the  operation  of  the  gener- 
alized system  of  preferences,  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  beginning  with  line  9.  strike 
out  all  through  page  8.  line  12.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  4.  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  COMPETI- 
TIVE need  limit. 

Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  504  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2464  (c) 
and  (d))  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines that  any  country— 

•(A)  has  exported  (directly  or  indirectly) 
to  the  United  States  during  a  calendar  year 
a  quantity  of  an  eligible  article  having  an 
appraised  value  in  excess  of  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  $25,000,000 
as— 

"(i)  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year  (as  determined  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce),  bears  to 

"(ii)  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  for  calendar  year  1974.  or 

■(B)  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d). 
has  exported  (either  directly  or  indirectly) 
to  the  United  States  a  quantity  of  any  eligi- 
ble article  equal  to  or  exceeding  50  percent 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  total  imports 
of  such  article  into  the  United  States  during 
any  calendar  year. 

then,  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  close 
of  such  calendar  year,  such  country  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  beneficiary  developing 
country  with  respect  to  such  article. 

"(2XA)  Not  later  than  2  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences  Renewal  Act  of  1983. 
and  periodically  thereafter,  the  President 
shall  conduct  a  general  review  of  eligible  ar- 
ticles based  on  a  consideration  of  the  factors 
set  forth  in  sections  501  and  502(c). 

"(B)  If.  after  any  review  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  President  determines  that 
this  subparagraph  should  apply  because  a 
l)eneficiary  developing  country  has  demon- 
strated a  sufficient  degree  of  competitive- 
ness (relative  to  other  l)eneficiary  develop- 
ing countries)  with  respect  to  any  eligible 
article,  then  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied 
to  such  country  with  respect  to  such  article 
by  substituting— 

"(i)  1983'  for  1974'  in  subparagraph  (A) 
(ii).  and 

"(ii)  "25  percent"  for  "50  percent'  in  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

"(3)  A  country  which  is  no  longer  treated 
as  a  beneficiary  developing  country  with  re- 
spect to  an  eligible  article  by  reason  of  this 
subsection  may  be  redesignated,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  sections  501  and  502.  a 
beneficiary  developing  country  with  respect 
to  such  article  if  imports  of  such  article 
from  such  country  did  not  exceed  the  limi- 


tations in  paragraph  (1)  (after  application 
of  paragraph  (2))  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year. 

"(d)  Subsection  (c)(1)(B)  (after  applica- 
tion of  subsection  (c)(2))  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  eligible  article  if  a  like 
or  directly  competitive  article  was  not  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  on  the  earlier 
of- 

"(1)  January  3, 1985.  or 

"(2)  January  1  of  the  calendar  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  being  made 
under  subsection  (c)(1)(B).". 

SEC.  S.  REVISIONS  IN  PROCEDl  RES  FOR  DESIGNAT- 
ING BENEFICIARY  DEVELOPING 
rOlNTRIES. 

(a)  Certain  Countries  Designated  by 
Law  AS  Beneficiary  Developing  Coun- 
tries.— 

(1)  In  General.— Section  502(a)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2462  (a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  term  'beneficiary  developing  country' 
includes  each  of  the  following: 


Bangladesh 

Benin 

Bolivia 

Burma 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Central  African 

Republic 
Chad 
Congo.  People's 

Republic 
Egypt 
El  Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Gambia 
Ghana 
Guinea 
Guinea-Bissau 
Haiti 
Honduras 
India 
Indonesia 
Kenya 
Lesotho 
Liberia 
Madagascar 


Malawi 
Mali 

Mauritania 

Mozambique 

Nepal 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Rwanda 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

Somalia 

Sri  Lanka 

Sudan 

Tanzania 

Thailand 

Togo 

Uganda 

Upper  Volta 

Yemen  Arab 

Republic 
Yemen.  P.D.R. 
Zaire 
Zambia 
Zimbabwe.". 


(2)  Conforming  amendments.— Paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  502(a)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2462(a))  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the 
term  •l)eneficiary  developing  country'  means 
any  country— 

"(A)  designated  under  paragraph  (4).  or 

■(B)  with  respect  to  which  there  is  in 
effect  an  Executive  order  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  designating  such  coun- 
try as  a  beneficiary  developing  country  for 
purposes  of  this  subchapter. 
The  President  shall  notify  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  his  inten- 
tion to  make  any  designation  under  sub- 
paragraph (B).  together  with  the  consider- 
ations entering  into  such  decision. 

■•(2)  (A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 504(b).  the  President  may  by  Executive 
order  terminate  any  designation  under  para- 
graph (1)  (B)  or  (4). 

■■(B)  The  President  shall,  at  least  60  days 
before  any  termination  under  subparagraph 
(A),  notify— 

■■(i)  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  and 


■■(ii)  the  country  whose  designation  is  to 
be  terminated. 

of  the  intention  to  terminate  and  the  con- 
siderations entering  into  the  Presidents  de- 
cision to  terminate.". 

(b)  Certain  Couhtries  May  Not  Be  Des- 
ignated as  Beneficiary  Developing  Coun- 
tries.—The  table  contained  in  section  502 
(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2462 
(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  in  alphabetical  order  the 
following  countries: 


Andorra 

Qatar 

Bahrain      ' 
Bermuda 

San  Marino 
Saudi  Arabia 

Brunei 

Spain 

Kuwait 

United  Arab 

Liechtenstein 

Emirates 

Libya 

Vatican  City  " 

;  and 

(2)  by  strikin 

g  out 

■Poland"  and 

•Repub- 

lie  of  South  Africa". 

(c)  Other  Countries  May  Be  Designated 
Only  if  They  Agree  to  Elimina^  Trade 
Barriers.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.-Section  502(b)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2462(b))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ■and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ■■;  and^';  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

■  (8)  if  such  country— 
(A)  is  not  a  country  under  the  agreement 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  701(b)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  19  U.S.C.  1671(b)).  or 

■■(B)  has  not  entered  into  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States— 

■■(i)  which  eliminates  nontariff  barriers  to 
trade  in  goods  and  services  and  to  invest- 
ments, and 

■•(ii)  with  respect  to  which  a  joint  approv- 
al resolution  (as  defined  in  subsection  (e)) 
has  been  enacted  into  law.". 

(2)  Joint  approval  resolution  defined.— 
Section  502  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  462)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

•■(e)(1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(8). 
the  term  ■joint  approval  resolution'  means  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  is  as  follows:  That  the  Congress 
approves  the  bilateral  trade  agreement  de- 
scribed in  section  502(bK8)  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  between  the  United  States  and 

.  transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress on  .'.  the  first  blank  space 
being  filled  with  the  name  of  the  country 
involved  and  the  second  blank  space  being 
filled  with  the  appropriate  date. 

■■(2)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (c) 
through  (g)  of  section  151  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  a  joint  approval  resolution  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  such  resolution  were  an 
approval  resolution,  except  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  section  151(c)(2),  the  date  on  which 
the  bilateral  trade  agreement  is  transmitted 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  date  on  which 
the  bilateral  commercial  agreement  is  trans- 
mitted. 

■•(3)  This  subsection  is  enacted  by  the 
Congress— 

■■(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  and  they  supersede  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconsist- 
ent therewith;  and 


"(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House.". 
••(3)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
504(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2464(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(b)  The  President  shall,  after  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  section  502(a)(2). 
withdraw  or  suspend  the  designation  as  a 
beneficiary  developing  country  if.  after  such 
designation,  the  President  determines  that 
as  a  result  of  changed  circumstances,  such 
country  would— 

••(1)  in  the  case  of  a  country  designated  by 
the  President  under  section  502(a)(1)(B). 
would  be  barred  from  designation  under  sec- 
tion 502(b).  and 

■•(2)  in  the  case  of  a  country  listed  under 
section  502(a)(4).  would  be  barred  from  des- 
ignation under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (7) 
of  section  502(b). 

Any  country  with  respect  to  which  a  deter- 
mination is  made  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  cease  to  be  a  beneficiary 
developing  country  on  the  day  on  which  the 
President  issues  an  Executive  order  revok- 
ing the  designation  under  section  502.". 

sec.  (i.  certain  items  may  not  be  treated  as 
eligible  items. 

Section  503(c)(1)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2463(c)(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •and'  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (F).  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (G)  as 
subparagraph  (H)  and  by  inserting  after 
subparagraph  (F)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

■•(G)  footwear,  handbags,  luggage,  flat 
goods,  work  gloves,  and  leather-wearing  ap- 
parel. ". 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  an  amendment  to  S. 
1718,  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Dan- 
FORTH  on  behalf  of  the  administration 
to  extend  authorization  of  the  gener- 
alized system  of  preferences  (GSPl  for 
a  period  of  10  years.  The  success  of 
the  GSP  program  is  essential  for  the 
future  growth  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  nations  of  the 
Third  World.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a 
useful  device  for  encouraging  the  as- 
sumption of  greater  international  re- 
sponsibilities by  the  newly  industrial- 
izing countries.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  will  accomplish  both  ob- 
jectives by  strengthening  the  GSP  and 
insuring  that  the  objectives  of  S.  1718 
will  be  attained. 

Congress  enacted  the  GSP  in  title  V 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  in  order  to 
promote  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  developing  nations  of 
the  world.  It  is  clearly  in  our  national 
interest  and  theirs  to  encourage  lesser 
developed  countries  to  participate  ac- 
tively in  the  international  trading 
system.  Trade  between  the  United 
States  and  developing  nations  is  more 
important  now  than  at  any  time  in  our 
history.  At  the  present  time,  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  U.S.  exports  are 
shipped  to  developing  countries.  This 
accounts  for  more  than  the  total  U.S. 
exports  to  Japan  or  the  EC. 


The  benefits  accrued  from  increased 
trade  are  many.  The  GSP  program  en- 
ables developing  countries  to  expand 
levels  of  exports  and  thereby  stimu- 
late production  and  from  other  for- 
eign investment.  Furthermore,  the 
program  fosters  an  expanded  market 
for  goods  imported  from  the  United 
States  Third  World  nations  rely  on 
the  GSP  as  an  example  of  American 
willingness  to  engage  in  a  partnership 
to  expand  economic  growth. 

The  GSP  program  has  been  success- 
ful in  promoting  free  trade;  however, 
the  program  is  dominated  by  a  small 
handful  of  countries  which  receive 
most  of  the  benefits.  In  1982.  the  na- 
tions of  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Korea, 
Brazil,  and  Mexico  accounted  for  64 
percent  of  all  GSP  imports. 

Yet  these  are  by  no  means  the 
world's  poorest  countries.  Indeed,  nei- 
ther the  Trade  Act  of  1974  nor  S.  1718 
adequately  provide  for  the  graduation 
of  beneficiary  countries  when  those 
countries  attain  such  a  competitive  po- 
sition that  they  no  longer  can  be 
called  least  developed.  The  continu- 
ation of  the  beneficiary  status  of  these 
countries  is  wholly  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  Congress  when  it  established 
the  GSP.  Congress  did  not  intend  to 
allow  developing  countries  which  have 
already  captured  a  portion  of  the  U.S. 
market  for  a  certain  production  to 
continue  to  enjoy  duty-free  status  for 
that  product. 

In  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  Congress 
established  a  two-tiered  system  to  de- 
termine which  countries  would  be  eli- 
gible as  beneficiaries  in  the  GSP  pro- 
gram. In  section  502(b),  Congress  des- 
ignated the  countries  which  are  statu- 
torily ineligible  to  participate  in  the 
GSP.  Congress  also  provided  criteria, 
in  section  502(c).  to  determine  wheth- 
er a  country  would  be  eligible  as  a  ben- 
eficiary in  the  program. 

Under  this  current  system,  the  ma- 
jority of  nations  are  considered  least 
developed  and  therefore  enjoy  benefi- 
ciary status  in  the  GSP,  unless  the 
President  finds  that  a  country  falls 
within  one  of  the  section  502(b)  re- 
strictions, which  would  preclude  a 
country  from  participating.  The  sec- 
tion 502(b)  restrictions,  however,  do 
not  adequately  assure  that  a  growing 
trading  power  will  not  achieve  benefi- 
ciary status,  nor  do  they  adequately 
encourage  the  development  of  a  great- 
er network  of  trade  obligations,  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral,  on  the  past  of 
these  countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment, 
which  I  am  submitting  today  creates  a 
three-tier  system  to  identify  countries 
which  will  be  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  GSP  program.  The  amendments 
provide  a  clear  definition  of  the  crite- 
ria by  which  countries  may  or  may  not 
be  designated  GSP  beneficiaries.  The 
first    category    consists    of    countries 
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which  may  not  be  designated  benefici- 
ary countries  and  will  be  ineligible  to 
participate  in  the  GSP  program. 

The  second  category  is  made  up  of 
countries  which  will  be  designated 
beneficiary  countries  by  statute.  These 


accept  a  greater  degree  of  responsibil- 
ity for  their  actions  on  the  interna- 
tional stage  and  to  increase  their  par- 
ticipation in  that  network  of  interna- 
tional trade  rules  and  obligations  that 
keeps  the  free  market  system  operat- 


(2)  In  addition,  the  amendments  delete 
section  502(c)(4)  of  the  existing  statute  as 
redundant  because  the  above  requirements 
are  more  specific  in  assuring  that  a  pro- 
posed beneficiary  country  provides  the  U.S. 
with  equitable  and  reasonable  access  to  mar- 
kets and  basic  commodity  resources. 
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rates  for  Indian  funds  held  in  trust  by 
the  United  States. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  Paul  Alexander  or 
Peter  Taylor  of  the  committee  at  224- 
2251. 


Report  to  the  President  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  From  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  Status  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1984 
Congressional  Budget  Adopted  in  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  91 

REFLECTING  COMPLETED  ACTION  AS  OF  JANUARY  23, 1984 

rin  imlloiK  ol  Marsl 


the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Free- 
dom for  Cuba,  I  take  special  pride  in 
acknowledging  the  Cuban  conmiuni- 
ty's  achievements  in  this  country  and 
express  my  admiration  for  their  com- 
mitment to  democratic  principles  and 
their   determination    in   seeing   their 
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which  may  not  be  designated  benefici- 
ary countries  and  will  be  ineligible  to 
participate  in  the  GSP  program. 

The  second  category  is  made  up  of 
countries  which  will  be  designated 
beneficiary  countries  by  statute.  These 
are  primarily  the  poorer  LDC's.  Even 
though  these  countries  are  statutorily 
designated,  the  President  may  revoke 
the  beneficiary  designation  pursuant 
to  the  procedures  in  section  502(a)(2) 
of  current  law  on  the  basis  of  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  section  502(b). 

All  other  countries  fall  into  the 
third  and  largest  category  consisting 
of  those  which  the  President  may  des- 
ignate as  l>eneficiaries  in  the  GSP  pro- 
gram, at  his  discretion  upon  their 
meeting  several  well  defined  condi- 
tions. These  criteria  are  as  follows. 
First,  a  country  cannot  fall  under  any 
of  the  current  section  502(b)  restric- 
tions. Second,  the  country  must  have 
signed  the  subsidies  code  or  have  ac- 
cepted equivalent  obligations  in  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  with  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  a 
country  under  the  agreement  pursu- 
ant to  section  701(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  as  amended  or  it  must  have 
entered  into  a  bilateral  agreement 
with  the  United  States  to  eliminate 
nontariff  barriers  to  trade  in  goods 
and  services  and  to  investment.  Any 
such  agreement  must  be  approved  by 
Congress  pursuant  to  the  fast-track 
procedures  in  section  151  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974. 

My  amendment  also  makes  some  ad- 
ditional changes  in  the  existing  GSP 
program  as  well  as  S.  1718.  The 
amendment  deletes  section  502(c)(4)  of 
the  existing  statute  as  redundant  be- 
cause the  criteria  I  have  proposed  for 
country  eligibility  in  section  502(b). 
are  more  specific  in  assuring  that  a  po- 
tential beneficiary  country  provides 
the  United  States  with  equitable  and 
reasonable  access  to  markets  and  basic 
commodity  resources. 

The  amendment  also  adds  footwear, 
handbags,  luggage,  flat  goods,  work 
gloves,  and  leather-wearing  apparel  to 
the  current  list  of  goods  which  the 
President  may  not  designate  as  arti- 
cles eligible  in  the  GSP  program. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment removes  sections  504(c)(3)  and 
(4)  and  504(d)(1)  as  proposed  in  S. 
1718.  Sections  504(c)(3)  and  (4)  allow 
the  President  to  waive  the  competitive 
need  limit  for  an  eligible  product  when 
a  beneficiary  country  meets  certain 
criteria.  My  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate that  authority.  By  removing  sec- 
tion 504(d)(1)  from  S.  1718,  the 
amendment  applies  the  competitive 
need  limits  in  current  law  to  all  t)enefi- 
ciary  countries  and  denies  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  waive  the  com- 
petitive need  limits  for  least  developed 
beneficiary  countries. 

These  criteria.  Mr.  President,  will 
help  insure  that  there  is  progress  in 
persuading    Third    World    nations    to 


accept  a  greater  degree  of  responsibil- 
ity for  their  actions  on  the  interna- 
tional stage  and  to  increase  their  par- 
ticipation in  that  network  of  interna- 
tional trade  rules  and  obligations  that 
keeps  the  free  market  system  operat- 
ing. That  increased  acceptance  of  obli- 
gations, in  them,  warrants  the  further 
extension  of  benefits  contained  in  the 
GSP  program. 

I  expect  this  legislation  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  Finance  Committee  soon.  At 
which,  I  expect  to  pursue  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  summa- 
ry of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Amendments  to  S.  1718 
Proposed  by  Senator  Heinz 

( 1 )  These  amendments  to  relate  primarily 
to  section  502(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
which  designates  beneficiary  countries  for 
the  GSP  program.  The  Administration  bill, 
S.  1718.  makes  no  change  in  section  502. 
The  Heinz  amendments  create  a  three  tier 
system  to  identify  countries  which  will  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  GSP  program. 
Under  these  amendments,  the  designation 
of  eligible  l>eneficiary  countries  is  related 
generally  to  per  capita  GNP  levels,  al- 
though such  a  formula  is  not  explicitly 
stated. 

The  first  category  consists  of  countries 
which  may  not  be  designated  beneficiary 
countries  and  will  be  ineligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  GSP  program.  These  are  coun- 
tries which,  for  the  most  part,  had  a  GNP 
per  capita  of  S4,000  or  above.  They  are 
listed  specifically  in  the  amendment,  (see  at- 
tached list) 

The  second  category  is  made  up  of  coun- 
tries which  will  automatically  t>e  designated 
beneficiary  countries  by  statute.  These 
countries  are  also  specifically  listed  in  the 
amendments  for  the  most  part  they  are  the 
least  developed  countries— those  which  have 
a  per  capita  GNP  l>elow  $680.  Even  though 
these  countries  are  statutorily  designated, 
the  President  may  revoke  the  designation 
pursuant  to  the  procedures  in  current  sec- 
tion 502(a)<2)  on  the  basis  of  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  existing  section  502(b)(l-7).  These 
provisions  are  not  deleted  by  the  Heinz 
amendments. 

All  other  countries  fall  into  the  third  and 
largest  category  consisting  of  those  which 
the  President  may  designate  as  beneficiaries 
in  the  GSP  program  subject  to  their  meet- 
ing several  well  defined  conditions. 

The  countries  in  this  third  category  must 
meet  the  following  criteria  in  order  to 
achieve  designated  beneficiary  status.  First, 
such  a  country  cannot  come  under  any  of 
the  section  502(b)(l-7)  restrictions,  as  in 
current  law.  Second,  the  country  must  have 
signed  the  Sut>sidies  Code  or  have  accepted 
equivalent  obligations  in  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  the  U.S.  In  other  words,  it  must 
be  a  "country  under  the  agreement"  pursu- 
ant to  section  701(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  as  amended.  Or.  alternatively,  the 
country  must  have  entered  into  a  bilateral 
agreement  with  the  U.S  to  eliminate  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  trade  in  goods  and  services 
and  to  investment.  Any  such  agreement 
must  be  approved  by  Congress  pursuant  to 
the  fast  track"  procedures  in  section  151  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 


(2)  In  addition,  the  amendments  delete 
section  502(c)(4)  of  the  existing  statute  as 
redundtmt  because  the  above  requirements 
are  more  specific  in  assuring  that  a  pro- 
posed l)eneficiary  country  provides  the  U.S. 
with  equitable  and  reasonable  access  to  mar- 
kets and  basic  commodity  resources. 

(3)  The  amendments  add  the  following 
goods  to  the  exceptions  listed  in  section 
503(c):  footwear,  handbags,  luggage,  flat 
goods,  work  gloves,  and  leather  apparel 
(goods  also  excepted  from  the  CBI  legisla- 
tion). 

(4)  Finally,  the  amendments  propose  to 
remove  new  subsections  504(c)  (3)  and  (4) 
and  504(d)(1)  which  were  added  by  S.  1718. 

Subsections  504(c)  (3)  and  (4)  allow  the 
President  to  waive  the  competitive  need 
limit  for  an  eligible  product  when  that 
country  meets  certain  criteria.  The  Heinz 
amendments  will  eliminate  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  waive  the  competitive  need 
limits. 

In  removing  sul>section  504(d)(1)  from 
Senator  Danforth's  bill,  the  amendments 
apply  the  competitive  need  limits  in  current 
law  to  all  l>eneficiary  countries  and  deny  the 
President  the  authority  to  waive  the  com- 
petitive need  limits  for  least  developed  l)ene- 
ficiary  countries. 

New  subsection  502(b)(1)  countries  not  to 
be  designated  l>eneficiary  countries: 

Andorra.  Australia,  Austria,  Bahrain,  Bel- 
gium, Bermuda,  Brunei,  Canada,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Denmark.  Finland,  Prance.  Germany. 
Democratic  Republic.  Germany,  Federal  Re- 
public, Greece.  Iceland,  Ireland,  and  Italy. 

Japan.  Kuwait.  Liechtenstein.  Luxem- 
bourg, Libya,  Monaco,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  Qatar,  San  Marino,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  United 
Arab  Emirates,  United  Kingdom.  U.S.S.R., 
and  Vatican  City. 

New  sut>section  502(b)(2)  countries,  by 
statute,  designated  beneficiary  countries: 

Bangladesh,  Benin.  Bolivia.  Burma.  Bu- 
rundi, Cameroon.  Central  African  Republic, 
Chad,  Congo.  People's  Republic,  Egypt,  El 
Salvador.  Ethiopia.  Gambia.  Ghana. 
Guinea.  Guinea-Bissau,  Haiti.  Honduras. 
India.  Indonesia,  Kenya,  Lesotho,  and  Libe- 
ria. 

Madagascar,  Malawi,  Mali.  Mauritania. 
Mozambique.  Nepal,  Nicaragua.  Niger,  Paki- 
stan. Philippines,  Rwanda,  Senegal,  Sierra 
Leone.  Somalia,  Sri  Lanka,  Sudan.  Tanza- 
nia. Thailand,  Togo.  Uganda.  Upper  Volta. 
Yemen  Arab  Republic,  Yemen,  P.D.R., 
Zaire,  Zambia,  and  Zimbabwe. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  be 
holding  a  hearing  on  February  3,  1984, 
beginning  at  10  a.m.,  in  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  room  124,  on 
S.  1999,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  statu- 
tory designation  of  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Indian  Affairs,  eliminate  the  position 
of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
making  conforming  amendments, 
repeal  unnecessary  provisions  of  law 
referring  to  the  Commission  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes;  and.  S. 
2000,  a  bill  to  allow  variable  interest 


rates  for  Indian  funds  held  in  trust  by 
the  United  States. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  Paul  Alexander  or 
Peter  Taylor  of  the  committee  at  224- 
2251. 


Report  to  the  President  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  F^om  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  Status  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1984 
Congressional  Budget  Adopted  in  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  91 

REFLECTING  COMPLETED  ACTION  AS  OF  JANUARY  23.  1984 

|ln  millioiK  ot  dollarsi 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

committee  on  agriculture,  nutrition,  mtd 
forestry 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
January  25,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  H.R. 
3960,  designating  additional  wilderness 
areas  in  the  national  forest  system  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  in  executive  session,  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, January  25,  to  receive  a  briefing 
from  the  CIA  on  worldwide  intelli- 
gence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, January  25,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
organized  crime  in  the  Midwest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  January  25.  to 
hold  a  closed  session  briefing  on  the 
arms  control  compliance  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

STATUS  REPORT  ON  THE 
BUDGET 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  a  status 
report  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1984  pursuant  to  section  311  Of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act. 

This  report  summarizes  the  1984 
current  levels  of  budget  authority, 
outlays,  and  revenues  as  the  98th  Con- 
gress begins  its  second  session. 

The  report  follows: 


Budget 
julhorily 


OutUys      Revenues 


Seconl  budnt  resotutnn  leve* 
Cutrenl  level 

Amount  remaining 


922.125 
921.414 


852.125 
853,911 


679.600 
665.286 


711 


BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  exceeds 
$711  million  for  fiscal  year  1984.  if  adopted 
and  enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  91  to  be  exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  would 
result  in  outlays  exceeding  $0  million  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays 
for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  91 
to  be  exceeded. 

REVENUES 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  revenue 
loss  exceeding  $0  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause 
revenues  to  be  less  than  the  appropriate 
level  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con. 
Res.  91.« 


DECLARATION  OF  FREEDOM 
FOR  CUBA 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 23  the  members  of  the  Cuban 
exile  community  commemorated  an 
important  date  in  their  history.  It  was 
on  this  date  in  1966  that  a  large  con- 
tingent of  Cuban  patriots.  1.600  in 
number,  came  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  and 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Freedom  for 
Cuba;  a  declaration  reaffirming  the 
Cuban  people's  commitment  to  demo- 
cratic principles. 

In  the  18  years  that  have  ensued 
their  dedication  remains  strong.  For 
the  Cuban  people  love  of  democracy, 
respect  for  human  rights,  and  commit- 
ment to  a  free  Cuba  have  remained 
guiding  principles.  We  cannot  forget 
that  these  people  voted  with  their  feet 
in  favor  of  a  system  that  respects 
human  rights  rather  than  makes  a 
mockery  of  them:  A  system  that  wel- 
comes and  protects  a  difference  of 
opinion  rather  than  one  which 
squelches  all  opposing  views;  and  a 
system  in  which  the  individual  spirit  is 
held  high  instead  of  a  system  where 
the  individual  is  controlled  by  the 
state. 

The  Cuban  people  have  seen  their 
homeland  torn  apart,  their  families 
separated,  and  their  lives  altered  dras- 
tically. Yet  their  desire  for  a  free 
Cuba,  their  hope  and  courage  have 
never  waned.  On  the  anniversary  of 


the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Free- 
dom for  Cuba.  I  take  special  pride  in 
acknowledging  the  Cuban  communi- 
ty's achievements  in  this  country  and 
express  my  admiration  for  their  com- 
mitment to  democratic  principles  and 
their  determination  in  seeing  their 
homeland  set  free. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  this  Declara- 
tion of  Freedom  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

The  text  follows: 

Declaration  of  Freedom 

In  the  City  of  Key  West,  Monroe  County, 
State  of  Florida,  United  States  of  America, 
we,  the  Cuban  exiles  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  name  of  God  Almighty,  and  speaking 
both  for  ourselves  and  the  oppressed  people 
in  Cuba,  the  Martyr  Island,  do  say: 

That  on  January  1st,  1959,  the  slavery 
yoke  that  came  from  Europe  and  was  extin- 
guished in  Cuba  at  the  end  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, was  resumed. 

That  hose  responsible  for  this  high  trea- 
son to  our  Fatherland  and  to  our  People  are 
just  a  score  of  traitors  who.  usurpating  the 
Government  of  the  Country  have  been 
acting  as  mercenary  agents  for  the  Sino- 
Soviel  imperialism,  and  have  surrendered  to 
that  imperialism  our  Freedom  and  our  Dig- 
nity, also  betraying  the  American  Hemi- 
sphere. 

That  as  a  consequence  of  this  high  trea- 
son, those  who  are  usurpating  the  Power  in 
Cuba  (as  they  were  never  elected  by  the 
People),  are  imposing  a  regime  of  blood- 
shed, terror  and  hate  without  any  respect  or 
consideration  to  the  dignity  of  the  human 
or  the  most  elementary  human  rights. 

That  in  their  hunger  for  Power,  these 
traitors,  following  the  pattern  of  totalitar- 
ian regime,  are  trying,  within  Cuba,  to  sepa- 
rate the  Family,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of 
actual  society,  and  at  the  same  time,  are  poi- 
soning the  minds  of  the  Cuban  children  and 
youth,  in  their  hope  of  extending  the  length 
of  time  for  this  abominable  system. 

That  the  rule  of  the  Law  has  been  wiped 
out  in  Cuba,  and  it  has  been  replaced  by  the 
evil  will  of  these  score  of  traitors,  who  are 
acting  under  orders  from  their  masters,  the 
Sino-Soviet  imperialists. 
In  view  of  the  aforegoing, 

WE  declare 

First:  That  the  actual  Cuban  regime  is 
guilty  of  high  treason  to  our  Fatherland 
and  to  the  ideals  of  the  Freedom  Revolution 
which  was  started  on  October  10th,  1868. 

Second:  That  this  score  of  traitors  who 
have  committed  treason  against  our  Father- 
land, in  case  they  survive  the  downfall  of 
their  regime,  will  have  to  respond,  even  with 
their  lives  before  the  Ordinary  Courts  of 
Justice  of  Cuba. 

Third:  That  as  the  Noble  Cuban  People 
will  not  ever  surrender,  because  that  Nation 
was  not  bom  to  be  slave,  we,  the  Cuban 
People,  hereby  make  the  present 

declaration  or  freedom 

We  hereby  swear  before  God  Almighty  to 
fight  constantly,  until  death  comes  to  us,  to 
free  Cuba  from  Communism. 

The  fundamentals  of  this  Revolution  for 
Freedom  are: 

First:  God  Almighty,  above  all  things,  in 
Whom  we  believe  as  the  essence  of  Life. 

Second:  The  Fatherland,  with  all  of  its 
Laws,  traditions,  customs  and  history  as  a 
spiritual  value,  only  surpassed  by  the  con- 
cept of  God. 
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Third:  The  Family,  as  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Human  Society. 

Fourth:  Human  Righu.  for  each  and 
every  citizen,  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

Fifth:  The  Law.  as  the  foundation  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  Human  Society. 

Sixth:  Democratic  Government,  with   its 


We  believe  that  serious  issues  relating  to 
the  trade  imbalance  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  the  under%alued  yen  as  com- 
pared to  the  dollar,  and  the  burden  of  taxes 
on  domestic  auto  manufacturers  not  shared 
by  foreign  imports  cannot  be  resolved 
within  one  year.  These  factors,  which  have 


nr    nii'i  I 


state  and  local  taxes  that  would  have  been 
paid  if  the  car  had  l)een  manufactured  in 
the  U.S.  Who  makes  up  this  difference?  The 
American  taxpayer. 

We've  all  been  working  hard  to  produce 
high  quality,  competitive  products.  But  we 
need  your  help  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
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WHY  POLICE  NEED  HANDGUN 
CONTROL 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  are  asked  in  the  days  ahead, 
particularly  those  of  my  colleagues 
serving  on  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


The  worst  memory  concerns  U  brave  and 
dedicated  men,  sworn  officers  of  our  depart- 
ment. 

In  one  year,  as  police  commissioner,  I 
helped  to  bury  them.  They  were  felled  by 
handguns. 

Those  police  officers  believed  in  the  digni- 


But  the  threat  from  handguns  makes 
them  a  necessity. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
success  of  the  gun  lobby  in  defeating  gun 
control  legislation  has  added  the  bullet- 
proof vest  to  the  police  officer's  wardrol)e. 

Now  gun  advocates  are  fighting  the  legls- 
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Third:  The  Family,  as  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Human  Society. 

Fourth:  Human  Rights,  for  each  and 
every  citizen,  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

Fifth:  The  Law.  as  the  foundation  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  Human  Society. 

Sixth:  Democratic  Government,  with  its 
three  independent  branches:  Legislative.  Ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial. 

Seventh:  Representative  Democracy, 
through  the  exercise  of  Universal  Suffrage. 
Periodically.  Free  and  Secretive,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  Popular  Sovereignty. 

Eighth:  Freedom  of  Worship.  Freedom  of 
Teaching.  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  Free 
Enterprise. 

Ninth:  Private  Property  and  Ownership, 
as  the  basic  expression  of  Liberty. 

Tenth:  The  improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions for  Ixjth  rural  and  city  working 
masses,  with  the  just  and  necessary  meas- 
ures, keeping  in  mind  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  both  Labor  and  Capital. 

Eleventh:  The  derogation  and  eradication 
of  anything  which  is  opposed  to  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  fundamentals  aforemen- 
tioned, and  specifically,  the  atiolition  of 
Communism  and  any  other  form  of  totali- 
tarian manifestation. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  Key  West.  Florida, 
on  the  23rd  day  of  January.  1966. 


U.S.  AUTO  INDUSTRY 
•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though we  are  currently  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  an  economic  expansion,  prob- 
lems persist  in  our  international  trade. 
If  these  problems  continue,  they  could 
cause  a  loss  of  jobs  in  major  U.S.  in- 
dustries and  abort  the  recovery. 

For  example,  largely  due  to  differ- 
ences between  United  States  and  Japa- 
nese tax  policies,  as  well  as  due  to  dif- 
ferences in  currency  valuation,  Japa- 
nese automakers  currently  enjoy  a 
$2,000  competitive  advantage  over  U.S. 
Cirr.iak'jrs.  U.S.  auto  manufacturers 
are  very  concerned  about  the  long- 
term  prospects  for  the  health  of  their 
industry.  Over  the  last  several  weeks  I 
have  received  letters  from  several  of 
them.  I  ask  that  these  letters  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 
The  letters  follow: 

Chrysler  Corp.. 
December  12.  1983. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Dan:  On  behalf  of  all  of  us  at  Chrys- 
ler. I  want  you  to  know  how  much  we  appre- 
ciate your  leadership  in  rallying  support  in 
the  Senate  for  your  resolution  urging  con- 
tinuation of  the  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ment on  Japanese  cars  at  present  levels. 
The  speed  with  which  SCR  81  attracted 
almost  20  percent  of  the  Senate  as  biparti- 
san co-sponsors  sent  a  clear  message  to  the 
Administration,  as  well  as  to  the  Japanese, 
that  there  is  serious  concern  in  the  Con- 
gress about  the  un-level  playing  field"  on 
which  we  compete  in  our  trade  relations 
with  Japan. 

While  we  achieved  at  best  a  •limited"  vic- 
tory by  having  the  Administration  agree  to 
about  a  10  percent  increase  in  current  vol- 
umes for  one  year.  I  am  confident  that  your 
.'lelp  as  sponsor  of  SCR  81  was  instrumental 
in  preventing  the  figure  from  going  even 
higher. 


We  believe  that  serious  issues  relating  to 
the  trade  imbalance  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  the  undervalued  yen  as  com- 
pared to  the  dollar,  and  the  burden  of  taxes 
on  domestic  auto  manufacturers  not  shared 
by  foreign  imports  cannot  be  resolved 
within  one  year.  These  factors,  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  productivity  or  quality, 
result  in  a  substantial  competitive  cost  ad- 
vantage of  al>out  $2,000  for  Japanese  manu- 
facturers, all  to  the  detriment  of  our  domes- 
tic industry. 

The  solutions  depend  upon  Government 
action  in  Iwth  countries,  and  there  is  little 
to  indicate  that  such  initiatives  will  take 
place.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  recent  press  re- 
ports indicate  that  Honda,  the  most  pro- 
gressive of  the  Japanese  manufacturers,  is 
coruidering  a  second  car  assembly  plant  in 
this  country  t)ecause  they  l)elieve  there  will 
be  some  sort  of  export  regulations  (i.e. 
quotas)  for  sometime  to  come.  The  clear  in- 
ference is  that  they  also  believe  there  is 
little  chance  of  meaningful  restructuring  of 
the  yen/dollar  relationship  or  equalization 
of  the  tax  burderis  between  the  two  coun- 
tries in  the  near  future. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  we  must  look  at 
the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  as  the 
opening  round  in  a  continuing  campaign  to 
level  out  the  competitive  playing  field 
which  is  now  so  sharply  tilted  in  favor  of 
Japan. 

Resolution  of  these  issues  and  unequivo- 
cal indication  from  this  Administration  that 
it  is  prepared  to  support  continued  re- 
strainu  until  they  are  resolved  is  of  particu 
lar  concern  to  Chrysler  Corporation  in  1984. 
We  have  critical  policy  decisions  to  make  on 
small  car  production  for  the  80s  and  90's— 
whether  to  manufacture  them  in  this  coun- 
try or  source  them  off  shore. 

We  will  be  back  to  you  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1984  to  relate  how  we  can  together  work 
to  maintain  current  employment  levels  by 
addressing  these  persistent  trade  problems. 

Again.  Dan.  thanks  for  your  help  and  sup- 
port—Merry Christmas  and  best  wishes  for 
a  Happy  and  prosperous  New  Year! 
Sincerely, 

Lec  Iacocca. 

Essex  Specialty  Products,  Inc., 
Clifton.  S.J..  December  20.  1983. 
Senator  Dan  Quayle, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dear  Senator  Quayle:  Essex  Specialty 
Products.  Inc.  is  a  supplier  to  the  American 
automobile  industry.  As  such,  we  are  direct- 
ly affected  by  and  concerned  with  automo- 
bile import  policies. 

We  feel  that  the  Japanese  automobile  in- 
dustry is  competing  unfairly.  This  unfair 
competition  is  resulting  in  the  loss  of  mil- 
lions of  jobs  and  serious  damage  to  our 
automobile  and  automobile-related  indus- 
tries. 

Two  examples  of  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  Japanese  automobile  companies 
doing  business  in  America  are  seen  in  the 
artificially  low  valuation  of  the  yen  and  the 
Japanese  tax  policy.  Since  1981.  the  Japa- 
nese have  kept  the  value  of  their  yen  artifi- 
cially low  as  compared  to  the  U.S.  dollar. 
This  has  allowed  them  to  sell  more  cars  in 
the  U.S.  at  lower  prices,  to  make  higher 
profits,  and  take  away  our  jobs.  Japanese 
tax  policy  then  gives  manufacturers  an- 
other advantage  of  about  $1,000  for  each  car 
sold  in  the  U.S.  By  refunding  some  of  the 
taxes  normally  paid  in  Japan  when  a  car  is 
exported  to  America,  the  Japanese  goven- 
ment  subsidizes  its  auto  industry. 

In  addition,  for  each  Japanese  car  that  is 
imported,  we  lose  about  $1,700  in  federal. 


state  and  local  taxes  that  would  have  been 
paid  if  the  car  had  l)een  manufactured  in 
the  U.S.  Who  makes  up  this  difference?  The 
American  taxpayer. 

We've  all  been  working  hard  to  produce 
high  quality,  competitive  products.  But  we 
need  your  help  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
unfair  advantages  held  by  the  Japanese 
doing  business  in  America.  Without  automo- 
bile restrictions,  we  may  destroy  some  of 
our  most  important  industries  and  perma- 
nently eliminate  millions  of  jobs. 
Sincerely. 

W.  E.  Leuchten, 

President. 

EVANSVILLE.  iND.. 

November  16.  1983. 
Senator  Dan  Quayle. 
Senate  Of/ice  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  is  being  written  with 
reference  to  the  automobile  industry  and 
the  Japanese  imports  into  our  country. 

No  doubt  you  are  aware  of  the  percentage 
of  Japanese  cars  sold  in  the  United  States 
which  is  approximately  22  percent. 

It  is  said  that  every  Japanese  car  sold  here 
the  federal,  state  and  local  taxes  loses 
$1750. 

Since  1981  the  Japanese  have  kept  the 
value  of  their  yen  low  as  compared  to  our 
dollar,  thus  allowing  more  cars  to  be  sold  at 
lower  prices. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  one  of  our 
cars  sold  in  Japan  is  double  what  we  pay  for 
it  here  in  the  U.S..  while  a  Japanese  car 
sells  for  less  here  than  in  Tokyo. 

The  thousands  of  Japanese  cars  sold  in 
our  country  has  caused  unemployment 
reaching  into  the  300,000  in  our  auto  indus- 
try. 

There  are  some  predictions  that  if  no  re- 
strictions are  put  on  their  cars,  that  by  1987 
they  could  Uke  35  to  40  percent  of  our 
market. 

We  Americans  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
we  have  vital  industries  like  the  automobile 
that  needs  protecting.  Our  American  gov- 
ernment should  not  hesitate  to  use  quotas 
and  other  policies  to  restore  fair  competi- 
tion. 

Now.  a  little  about  myself: 

I  had  worked  in  the  automobile  industry 
almost  all  my  life,  working  for  Chrysler  37 
years.  The  last  35  on  management,  moving 
around  and  finally  retiring  at  the  St.  Louis 
car  assembly  plant  in  1971. 

My  wife  and  I  moved  back  to  Evansville  in 
1975  to  be  near  our  grandchildren. 

The  past  six  years  I  have  been  Republican 
p:ecinct  committeeman  and  certainly  have 
or.jcyed  it. 

This  information  is  not  only  being  report- 
ed for  myself  but  many  other  retired  Chrys- 
ler workers  whom  I  have  talked  with  here  in 
Evansville.  We  are  all  so  thankful  for  Mr. 
Lee  lacocca's  leadership  of  Chrysler  but  also 
the  U.S.  Government  and  State  who  helped 
the  corporation  financially  when  it  looked 
like  they  could  not  continue. 

Our  pensions,  hospitalization  and  doctors 
insurance  was  at  stake. 

What  can  you  do  to  help  our  future  auto- 
mobile industry  and  also  hold  down  unem- 
ployment by  getting  our  Government  to  es- 
tablish a  limit  on  Japanese  cars  entering  our 
country? 

Thank  you  for  your  time. 
Sincerely. 

James  Griffith.* 


WHY  POLICE  NEED  HANDGUN 
CONTROL 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  are  asked  in  the  days  ahead, 
particularly  those  of  my  colleagues 
serving  on  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
to  consider  legislation  weakening  al- 
ready modest  Federal  controls  on  the 
sale  and  transfer  of  handguns,  I  think 
it  is  important  to  hear  the  views  of  a 
distinguished  former  police  chief. 

Patrick  V.  Murphy,  who  has  served 
as  the  chief  police  administrator  in 
New  York  City  and  elsewhere,  and 
who  is  now  President  of  the  Police 
Foundation,  recently  delivered  an  elo- 
quent speech  in  support  of  handgun 
control.  He  properly  notes  that  the 
uncontrolled  proliferation  of  hand- 
guns in  our  society,  especially  the 
small,  easily  concealed  "snubbies"  and 
"Saturday  night  specials,"  are  posing 
increasing  dangers  to  policemen  and 
law  enforcement  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

He  notes  that,  "No  one  can  claim  to 
support  the  police  and  oppose  hand- 
gun control,  because  the  continuing, 
uncontrolled  proliferation  of  hand- 
guns in  America  makes  the  police  offi- 
cer's job  increasingly  dangerous  and 
stressful." 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  impor- 
tant statement  of  Chief  Murphy  on 
"Why  the  Police  Need  Handgun  Con- 
trol," and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

Why  the  Police  Need  Handgun  Control 
(An  address  by  Patrick  V.  Murphy) 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  invitation  to  be 
with  you  tonight.  I  always  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  return  to  New  York. 

Here  I  had  the  privilege  to  serve  for  more 
than  20  years  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Police  Department,  and  those  years  have 
given  me  many  wonderful  memories  .  .  . 

Memories  of  the  valor,  decency,  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  vast  majority  of  New  York 
Police  officers  .  .  . 

Memories  of  thousands  of  instances  over 
the  years  when  citizens  like  yourselves  give 
their  police  department  cooperation  and 
support .  .  . 

Memories  of  the  tremendous  opportuni- 
ties for  growth  and  advancement  which  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  pro- 
vides .  .  . 

Ben  Ward  and  I,  a  couple  of  cops  bom  in 
Brooklin,  can  tell  you  about  those  opportu- 
nities. So  can  the  police  chiefs  of  Seattle, 
Minneapolis.  Baltimore  County.  San  Jose. 
Birmingham.  Alabama,  and  several  other  ju- 
risdictions. 

It's  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Ameri- 
can policing— and  few  New  Yorkers  realize 
it— but  former  New  York  City  police  offi- 
cials now  are  police  chiefs  in  those  jurisdic- 
tions. 

Its  a  tribute  to  the  quality  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  that  other 
cities  recruit  from  among  New  York's  finest 
to  lead  their  departments.  I  know  Ben  Ward 
will  sustain  and  enhance  that  quality. 

But  all  my  memories  of  service  in  policing 
here  are  not  happy  ones. 


The  worst  memory  concerns  11  brave  and 
dedicated  men.  sworn  officers  of  our  depart- 
ment. 

In  one  year,  as  police  commissioner.  I 
helped  to  bury  them.  They  were  felled  by 
handguns. 

Those  police  officers  believed  in  the  digni- 
ty and  worth  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  a  good  number  of 
their  fellow  citizens  reciprocate  in  that 
belief. 

I  am  not  speaking  solely  of  the  assailants 
of  those  officers  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
officers  who  have  been  attacked  with  hand- 
guns throughout  the  years. 

I  refer  also  to  those  millions  of  citizens 
who  claim  that  they  have  the  so-called  right 
to  enjoy  the  indiscriminate  possession  of  un- 
registered handguns. 

The  minority  of  Americans  who  lobby 
against  gun  control  demean  the  memory  of 
police  officers  slain  with  handguns. 

No  one  can  claim  to  support  the  police 
and  oppose  handgun  gun  control.  Because 
the  continuing,  uncontrolled  proliferation 
of  handguns  in  America  makes  the  police  of- 
ficer"s  job  increasingly  dsingerous  and  stress- 
ful. 

The  danger  lies  not  just  in  the  possibility 
of  a  police  officer  being  a  victim  of  gunfire. 

The  danger  resides  also  in  the  ever-in- 
creasing possession  of  handguns  by  citizens 
who  use  them  in  lawbreaking  or  in  conflicts 
with  others  or  under  the  influence  of  drugs 
or  alcohol. 

When  a  police  officer  or  innocent  civilians 
are  threatened  with  weapons,  the  officer 
may  have  to  use  deadly  force— the  service 
revolver— to  protect  innocent  life. 

No  officer  wants  to  use  the  revolver. 
Police  officers  are  sworn  to  protect  life,  not 
take  it. 

But  the  tidal  wave  of  handguns  engulfing 
American  society  contributes  to  situations 
where  officers  may  have  to  use  deadly  force. 

Society's  gun  culture— its  romance  with 
firearms— is  a  major  factor  contributing  to 
the  stress  of  police  work. 

When  I  was  a  young  patrol  officer  in 
Brooklyn,  there  were  many  incidents  of  po- 
tentially lethal  violence. 

But.  as  often  as  not,  the  weapons  involved 
were  knives.  There  were  plenty  of  wound- 
ings. 

But  there  was  not  the  sense  of  oblitera- 
tion of  human  life  which  accompanies  gun- 
fire. 

Those  days  on  patrol  certainly  were  less 
tense  and  fearful  than  they  are  now— when 
the  next  radio  call  an  officer  receives  may 
involve  handguns. 

The  perverse  disregard  for  the  police  of 
handgun  advocates  has  reached  an  incredi- 
ble extreme. 

Gun  advocates  are  fighting  legislation  at 
the  state  and  federal  level  which  would  ban 
the  sale  and  possession  or  armor-piercing 
handgun  bullets. 

These  armor-piercing  bullets  are  made 
with  hard  steel  or  brass  and  usually  have  a 
teflon  or  plastic  coating.  They  have  penetra- 
tion power  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  lead 
bullets. 

This  penetration  power  means  they  easily 
can  pierce  bullet-proof  vests  which,  I  am  sad 
to  say,  many  police  officers  are  forced  to 
wear. 

Bullet-proof  vests  can  be  uncomfortable, 
cumbersome  to  wear,  and  hot. 

Wearing  them  is  a  continuious  reminder 
to  police  officers  of  their  vulnerability  on 
the  streets. 

Most  officers  I  know  would  prefer  to  leave 
bullet-proof  vests  in  their  lockers. 


But  the  threat  from  handguns  makes 
them  a  necessity. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
success  of  the  gun  lobby  in  defeating  gun 
control  legislation  has  added  the  bullet- 
proof vest  to  the  police  officer's  wardrobe. 

Now  gun  advocates  are  fighting  the  legis- 
lation which  would  ban  armor-piercing  bul- 
leU. 

This  is  insane:  The  gun  lobby's  string  of 
victories  over  the  years  has  led  to  the  wild 
proliferation  of  handguns  on  the  nation"s 
streets  and  in  its  homes— to  the  extent  that 
police  officers,  like  medieval  warriors,  must 
wear  special  armor,  the  bullet-proof  vest. 

But  having  forced  the  police  to  wear  the 
vests,  gun  advocates  are  not  satisfied. 

Now  they  want  unhampered  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  hardened,  specially  coated  bul- 
lets that  pierce  bullet-proof  vests  which 
help  to  protect  the  police  from  the  results 
of  the  gun  lobby's  earlier  irresponsibility. 

To  agree  with  the  gun  lobby"s  reasoning, 
you  would  have  to  conclude  that  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  adopted  the  Second  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  protect  the 
right  of  citizens  to  wound  police  officers 
through  the  protective  folds  of  the  bullet- 
proof vest. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  proposals  to  ban  the  man- 
ufacture, sale,  and  distribution  of  armor- 
piercing  bullets  have  been  introduced  with 
the  support  of  conservative  and  liberal  Con- 
gressmen alike. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
legislation  soon  will  be  passed  and  signed  by 
the  President. 

But  the  Administration  has  yet  to  l>e 
heard  from,  pro  or  con,  and  the  National 
Rifle  Association  is  fighting  the  legislation 
on  technical  grounds. 

When  I  last  saw  a  count,  the  proposed  fed- 
eral legislation  had  the  support  of  15  sena- 
tors and  171  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

These  figures  would  be  heartening  to 
those  of  us  interested  in  the  protection  of 
the  lives  of  police  officers  if  not  for  some 
other  figures  from  Congress. 

It  appears  that  at  least  52  senators  and 
120  meml)ers  of  the  House  have  cosponsored 
the  McClure-Volkmer  Gun  Decontrol  Act. 

Last  May.  President  Reagan  pledged  sup- 
port for  the  legislation,  although  the  admin- 
istration this  fall  offered  several  amend- 
ments which  make  the  legislation  somewhat 
less  destructive  of  efforts  to  stem  gun  vio- 
lence. 

The  effect  of  the  McClure-Volkmer  Act 
would  be  to  make  the  already  tough  work  of 
law  enforcement  all  the  more  difficult. 

The  legislation  would  effectively  repeal 
existing  federal  gun  control  laws. 

First,  the  prohibition  on  mail-order  gun 
sales  would  be  lifted.  Next,  anyone,  not  just 
federally  licensed  dealers  as  is  now  the  case, 
could  make  interstate  gun  sales. 

Third,  the  term  "gun  dealer"  would  be  re- 
defined in  such  a  way  that  anyone  could  sell 
handguns  without  keeping  a  record  of  gun 
sales. 

Finally,  some  local  and  state  laws  concern- 
ing gun  commerce  would  be  nullified  in  a 
way  that  would  preempt  state  and  local  laws 
prohibiting  the  carrying  of  guns. 

What  does  this  mean  for  police? 

For  one  thing,  the  successful  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms 
in  tracing  guns  used  in  crimes  would  be 
gravely  undermined. 

Thus,  it  would  become  even  more  difficult 
for  local  police  and  prosecutors  to  detect 
and  convict  offenders  in  crimes  involving 
guns. 
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It  would  be  even  easier  for  the  criminals 
and  the  unstable  to  obtain  guns,  thus  in- 
creasing the  number  of  gun  crimes  with 
which  the  police  must  deal. 

Local  jurisdictions  and  states  likely  would 
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But  just  because  it  was  twiste"  once  to  sig- 
nify an  appeal  to  hate  does  not  mean  that  it 
should  not  be  restored  to  its  proper  use. 

For  the  police,  law  and  order  is  a  phrase 
describing  their  mandate  which  is  to  control 
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Federal  taxation,  housing  finance 
agencies  are  able  to  sell  the  issues  with 
lower  rates  of  return  than  taxable 
bonds  and  in  turn,  pass  along  the  sav- 
ings to  home  buyers  in  the  form  of 
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a  substantial  boost  to  the  housing  in- 
dustry and  to  the  economy  in  general, 
both  of  which  have  been  recovering 
from  the  worst  recession  in  the  post- 
war period. 


ing  programs.  In  1980,  housing  com- 
prised 5.2  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
budget.  In  October  1983,  it  was  down 
to  1  percent,  an  overall  decline  of  84 
percent.  Further,  recent  report  indi- 


and  his  companion  spent  several  hours 
in  the  river  unable  to  get  out  because 
of  the  sheer  walls  of  the  canyon;  both 
boys'  strength  had  been  so  sapped 
that  between  them  only  the  smaller 
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It  would  be  even  easier  for  the  criminals 
and  the  unstable  to  obtain  guns,  thus  in- 
creasing the  number  of  gun  crimes  with 
which  the  police  must  deal. 

Local  jurisdictions  and  states  likely  would 
have  greater  difficulty  in  keeping  citizens 
from  carrying  concealed  weapons. 

In  short,  the  propased  legislation  would 
enhance  opportunities  for  Americans  to 
blow  each  other  away  and  kill  and  wound 
the  police  if  they  try  to  intercede. 

So  inimical  to  the  interests  of  law  enforce- 
ment is  the  legislation  that  even  the  Inter- 
nationnl  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  op- 
poses it. 

The  police  chiefs'  association  is  a  bedrock, 
politically  conservative  organization  that 
represents  the  views  of  small-town  America 
in  law  enforcement, 

I  have  emphasized  for  a  reason  the  effects 
on  the  police  of  the  lack  of  effective  gun 
control  laws  and  of  the  attempt  to  repeal 
the  laws  we  have. 

After  all.  Americans  in  thousands  of  other 
occupations  would  benefit  also  from  effec- 
tive gun  control. 

But  I  h?.vp  emphasized  the  police  because 
the  gun  lobby  seeks  to  pose  as  a  valiant 
friend  of  law  enforcement  and  as  its  con 
cerned  ally  in  the  fight  to  control  crime. 
You  know  the  slogans: 
When  guns  are  outlawed,  only  outlaws 
will  have  guns. " 

•Control  criminals,  not  guns." 
■Without   handguns,  citizens  will  be  de- 
fenseless." 
And  so  on.  in  a  litany  of  hypocritical  cant. 
Actually,  police  officers  will  tell  you  that 
all  too  frequently  guns  are  what  otherwise 
law-abiding  citizens  use  in  fits  of  passion  or 
drunkenness  or  derangement  to  kill  others 
or  themselves,   thereby  literally   becoming 
outlaws. 

As  for  controlling  criminals,  not  guns." 
guns  are  the  principal  weapons  that  give 
street  criminals  the  sense  of  warped 
empowerment  which  encourages  muggings, 
rape,  and  other  violent  crimes. 

As  to  the  notion  that  without  handguns, 
citizens  will  be  defenseless,"  the  police  know 
that  the  handgun  in  the  innocent  citizens 
nightstand  is  many  more  times  likely  to  be 
used  accidentally  or  in  suicide  or  in  family 
or  other  disputes  than  in  defense  against  in- 
truders. 

The  same  gun  in  the  nightstand  is  also 
one  of  the  most  frequently  sought-after 
prizes  of  the  burglar. 

Handguns  stolen  in  residential  burglaries 
contribute  considerably  to  the  arsenal  of 
criminals. 

To  summarize:  There  is  no  valid  law  en- 
forcement reason  to  justify  the  position  of 
the  gun  lobby. 

Guns  possessed  by  citizens  for  reasons  of 
self-protection  are  far  more  dangerous  to 
themselves,  their  loved  ones,  and  neighbors 
than  to  criminals. 

Further,  the  easy  availability  of  handguns 
poses  a  continuing  threat  to  the  police  and 
to  the  goal  of  safe  streets  and  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  those  citizens  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  and  success  of  their 
police  are  the  ones  who  support  gun  control 
efforts. 

They  are  the  citizens  with  a  true  dedica- 
tion to  law  and  order— a  very  useful  descrip- 
tive phrase  which  deserves  rehabilitation. 

You  will  recall  that  during  the  1968  presi- 
dential campaign  the  phrase  law  and 
order"  was  debased— used  as  a  code  term  for 
racial  bigotry. 


But  just  because  it  was  twiste'  once  to  sig- 
nify an  appeal  to  hate  does  not  mean  that  it 
should  not  be  restored  to  its  proper  use. 

For  the  police,  law  and  order  is  a  phrase 
describing  their  mandate  which  is  to  control 
crime  and  maintain  order,  two  goals  of 
every  civilized  society. 

In  my  opinion,  Americans  who  champion 
gun  control  champion  law  and  order. 

To  repeat,  they  are  the  real  allies  of  the 
police. 

At  a  minimum.  Americans  interested  in 
law  and  order  should  support  the  Kennedy- 
Rodino  bill  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  lan- 
guishes in  Congress. 

The  Kennedy-Rodino  bill: 

Bans  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  Satur- 
day Night  Specials: 

Requires  a  21 -day  waiting  period  and  cor 
responding  background  check  for  handgun 
purchases: 

Requires  mandatory  jail  sentences  of  at 
least  two  years  for  using  a  handgun  in  the 
commission  of  a  felony: 

Tightens  restrictions  on  handgun  dealers 
and  manufacturers: 

And  limiu  the  number  of  handguns  a 
person  may  purchase  to  two  guns  a  year. 

My  preference  would  be  for  legislation 
that  concentrates  on  more  than  Saturday 
Night  S{>ecials. 

Police  Foundation  research  has  shown 
that  the  famous  Saturday  Night  Specials, 
the  cheapest  of  handguns,  play  no  domi- 
nant role  in  the  commission  of  violent 
crime. 

On  the  contrary,  a  Foundation  study  dem- 
onstrates that  higher  priced  brand-name 
handguns  are  used  as  crime  weapons  every 
bit  as  frequently  as  the  cheaper  guns. 

So  I  would  like  to  see  federal  legislation 
strictly  controlling  all  handguns,  regardless 
of  their  price  tag. 

This  means  passage  of  legislation  requir- 
ing federal  registration  of  all  handguns. 

In  the  best  of  circumstances,  possession  of 
handguns  would  be  limited  to  those  who 
have  a  good  reason  to  hold  them:  the  police, 
the  military,  registered  and  trained  private 
security  personnel,  and,  perhaps,  some 
retail  merchants,  sportsmen,  and  others 
who  can  show  a  valid  need. 

However,  because  50  to  60  million  hand- 
guns already  are  in  circulation  and  because 
the  gun  lobby's  strength  in  Congress  is  still 
so  pervasive,  we  must  accept  the  Kennedy- 
Rodino  bill  as  a  first  step  toward  eventual 
federal  gun  control. 

Support  of  that  legislation  is  the  least 
Americans  can  do  to  help  their  local  police 
assure  law  and  order. 

It  also  might  help  prevent  police  chiefs 
from  having  to  attend  the  funerals  of  slain 
officers. 
Thank  you.* 


EXTENSION  OF  MORTGAGE 
REVENUE  BONDS 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  urge  prompt  extension  of 
the  mortgage  revenue  bond  program 
which  unfortunately  expired  on  De- 
cember 31.  1983. 

Mortgage  revenue  bonds,  first  au- 
thorized in  the  early  1970's.  are  tax- 
exempt  securities  issued  by  units  of 
State  and  local  government.  Their 
purpose  is  to  raise  capital  so  persons 
of  low  and  moderate  income  can  ac- 
quire homes.  Because  the  interest 
earned  on  these  bonds  is  exempt  from 


Federal  taxation,  housing  finance 
agencies  are  able  to  sell  the  issues  with 
lower  rates  of  return  than  taxable 
bonds  and  in  turn,  pass  along  the  sav- 
ings to  home  buyers  in  the  form  of 
below-market  interest  rates  on  home 
mortgages.  Mortgages  financed  by  rev- 
enue bonds  have  rates  of  interest  that 
are  typically  2  to  3  percentage  points 
below  their  conventionally  financed 
counterparts.  During  times  of  high  in- 
terest rates,  the  spread  can  be  even 
greater. 

A  critical  aspect  of  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds  is  their  flexibility.  The  49 
State  and  local  government  units 
which  issue  them  can  tailor  the  pro- 
gram to  meet  their  needs.  While  bond 
proceeds  are  used  most  often  for  the 
purchase  of  single  family  homes  by 
first-time  home  buyers,  issuing  juris- 
dictions have  shown  great  creativity  in 
adapting  their  use  for  home  improve- 
ment loans,  neighborhood  preserva- 
tion, energy  conservation,  and  historic 
preservation. 

The  use  of  bond  proceeds  is  hardly 
unfettered,  however.  Existing  Federal 
law  places  a  number  of  restrictions  on 
mortgage  revenue  bonds.  First,  90  per- 
cent of  proceeds  must  be  used  by  first- 
time  home  buyers  (except  in  certain 
targeted  areas).  Second,  homes  cannot 
cost  more  than  110  percent  of  the  av- 
erage purchase  price  in  each  area— 
again  with  an  exception  for  targeted 
areas.  Third,  a  volume  cap  has  been 
placed  on  each  State,  limiting  the 
amount  of  bonds  that  can  be  issued  to 
the  greater  of  either  $200  million  or  9 
percent  of  the  average  volume  of 
mortgages  for  the  last  3  years.  Fourth, 
the  home  purchased  must  serve  as  the 
owner's  principal  residence.  Fifth,  the 
effective  rate  of  mortgage  interest 
cannot  exceed  the  bond  yield  by  more 
than  1.125  percentage  points. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  Fed- 
eral restrictions.  State  and  local  issu- 
ers usually  have  requirements  of  their 
own,  most  often  in  the  form  of  income 
limits.  The  median  income  of  families 
served  by  the  program  was  $18,500  in 
1981  and  $23,500  in  1982.  By  contrast, 
home  buyers  helped  by  conventional 
mortgage  loans  have  a  median  income 
of  $39,200.  The  result  is  that  the  vast 
majority  of  funds  made  available  bene- 
fit low-  and  moderate-income  families 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to 
afford  a  home  of  their  own. 

Since  the  inception  of  mortgage  rev- 
enue bonds,  approximately  1  million 
home  buyers  have  been  assisted  in  the 
purchase  of  either  new  or  existing 
single  family  homes.  Last  year.  $11  bil- 
lion in  mortgage  revenue  bonds  fi- 
nanced 220.000  units,  of  which  90,000 
are  new  units.  This  new  construction 
will,  according  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders,  generate 
100.000  jobs.  $1.7  billion  in  wages,  and 
$800  million  in  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxes.  As  is  obvious,  this  provides 


a  substantial  boost  to  the  housing  in- 
dustry and  to  the  economy  in  general, 
both  of  which  have  been  recovering 
from  the  worst  recession  in  the  post- 
war period. 

Throughout  the  last  decade,  the 
mortgage  revenue  bond  program  has 
proven  to  be  an  effective  tool  for  chan- 
neling affordable  capital  to  first-time 
home  buyers.  And  its  importance  is 
highlighted  by  its  ability  to  work  in 
both  good  and  bad  economic  times. 
When  conventional  mortgage  rates  are 
high  during  a  period  of  recession,  bond 
financing  is  frequently  the  only  af- 
fordable credit  on  the  market.  Its 
functions  as  a  countercyclical  tool  is 
only  one  measure  of  its  flexibility  and 
usefulness  in  the  housing  industry. 

Concerns  in  the  late  1970's  about  the 
proliferation  of  tax-exempt  financing 
caused  Congress  to  enact  the  Mort- 
gage Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act  of  1980, 
putting  in  place  many  of  the  Federal 
program  restrictions  recited  above.  In- 
cluded in  the  act  was  a  provision  sun- 
setting  the  program  on  December  31, 
1983.  thus  requiring  oversight  and  af- 
firmative congressional  action  for  its 
continuation. 

Last  year.  Senator  Roth  and  I  un- 
derstand S.  137.  the  Housing  Finance 
Opportunity  Act  of  1983.  which  re- 
peals the  December  1983.  sunset  date. 
Both  it  and  the  companion  measure. 
H.R.  1176.  have  since  been  cospon- 
sored  by  more  than  three  quarters  of 
the  Members  of  each  House. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  legisla- 
tion last  year  in  both  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  In  June  a  provi- 
sion to  delete  the  sunset  date  was 
added  on  the  Senate  floor  to  the  legis- 
lation repealing  withholding  on  divi- 
dends and  interest.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  dropped  in  conference. 

Last  October,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  reported  its  tax  bill.  H.R. 
4170.  with  a  section  extending  the 
mortgage  revenue  bond  program  for  5 
years  without  further  restrictions,  and 
authorizing  the  creation  of  a  mortgage 
credit  certificate  program  which  bond 
issuers  could  use  at  their  option  as  an 
alternative  to  bond  financing  to  assist 
first-time  home  buyers.  As  we  all 
know,  the  House  rule  which  would 
have  permitted  floor  debate  on  the  bill 
was  defeated  by  a  10-vote  margin 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  session. 

The  mortgage  revenue  bond  pro- 
gram was  thus  allowed  to  expire,  de- 
spite intentions  to  the  contrary.  In  the 
meantime.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  barred  from  issuing  tax- 
exempt  bonds  and  are  anxiously  await- 
ing congressional  action  to  revive  the 
program. 

Mr.  P»resident.  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  have  been  highly  effective  in 
providing  home  ownership  opportuni- 
ties to  thousands  of  American  families. 
Its  existence  is  even  more  vital  at  a 
time  of  retrenchment  in  Federal  hous- 


ing programs.  In  1980,  housing  com- 
prised 5,2  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
budget.  In  October  1983,  it  was  down 
to  1  percent,  an  overall  decline  of  84 
percent.  Further,  recent  report  indi- 
cate that  in  its  1985  budget  request, 
the  administrative  intends  to  ask  for 
reductions  in  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration's low-income  housing  pro- 
grams. 

The  mortgage  revenue  bond  pro- 
gram is  not  federally  administered. 
Rather,  it  has  been  shown  to  work 
under  a  variety  of  conditions  and  at 
the  hands  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. In  that  sense,  it  meets  the  ad- 
ministration's preference  for  decen- 
tralization and  State  control  of  assist- 
ance programs. 

A  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  calling  for  action,  as  are  a 
legion  of  supporters  including  the 
Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies, 
the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  the  National  Association  of 
Realtors,  the  National  Governors'  As- 
sociation, the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects, and  many,  many  more. 

Since  the  program  expired  1  month 
ago,  it  is  urgent  that  extension  of  the 
sunset  date  be  enacted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I.  therefore,  call  upon  the  lead- 
ership of  the  House  and  Senate  to  give 
this  matter  top  priority  and  act  upon 
it  at  the  earliest  opportunity.* 


and  his  companion  spent  several  hours 
in  the  river  unable  to  get  out  because 
of  the  sheer  walls  of  the  canyon:  both 
boys'  strength  had  been  so  sapped 
that  between  them  only  the  smaller 
boy  could  be  lifted  out.  and  Edwin  Per 
Dahl  was  swept  to  his  death,  having 
saved  his  fellow  scout's  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  heroism  demon- 
strated by  this  young  New  Mexican 
serves  as  an  inspiration  and  example 
for  all  Americans.  Edwin  Per  Dahl  saw 
a  friend  in  danger,  and  without  regard 
for  the  consequences,  did  the  only 
right  thing  in  saving  the  boy's  life.  As 
I  did  over  6  years  ago,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  offering  our 
prayers  for  Edwin  Per  Dahl's  parents, 
family,  and  friends.  We  all  share  a 
profound  loss  and  sense  of  pride  at 
this  young  man's  selflessness  and  cour- 
age.* 


EDWIN  PER  DAHL 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  28.  1977.  I  rose  before  the  Senate 
to  offer  a  memorial  to  Peter  McCar- 
thy, a  14-year-old  Boy  Scout  who  died 
in  saving  a  fellow  scout's  life.  It  has 
been  over  12  years  since  that  young 
man's  act  of  courage,  and  in  what  was 
a  trying  and  painful  effort,  his  father 
has  asked  me  to  correct  a  misunder- 
standing about  information  regarding 
his  son. 

The  boy  I  described  as  'Peter 
McCarthy"  was  born  to  Edwin  Sigvard 
and  Holly  Norwood  Dahl  as  Edwin  Per 
Dahl  on  January  31,  1957.  Apparently 
the  information  I  received  came  from 
Edwin  Per  Dahl's  maternal  grand- 
mother who  referred  to  the  boy  as 
Peter  McCarthy  in  deference  to  his 
mother's  subsequent  husband.  Having 
been  made  aware  of  this,  I  wanted  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

The  young  Dahl's  heroism  is  worth 
recounting  as  well.  On  July  28,  1971, 
Edwin  Per  Dahl  was  part  of  a  Boy 
Scout  rubber  raft  trip  down  Utah's 
Green  River.  Some  of  the  boats 
became  fouled  on  debris  in  the  river 
and  were  capsized  throwing  the  Scouts 
into  the  freezing  rapids.  Young  Dahl 
had  safely  gotten  to  shore  when  he 
saw  a  younger  and  weaker  boy,  who 
had  become  ensnarled  in  debris  and 
taken  off  his  life-preserver  to  get  free, 
being  swept  downstream.  Edwin  Per 
Dahl  dove  back  into  the  river  and  he 


A  BUDGET  PLAN  TO  CUT  OUR 
DEFICITS  BEFORE  THEY  STALL 
OUR  RECOVERY 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
in  Congress  went  home  last  year,  leav- 
ing behind  Federal  budget  deficits  pro- 
jected at  $200  billion  a  year  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  President 
blames  Congress.  Congress  blames  the 
President.  Both  sides  delude  them- 
selves into  thinking  the  deficits  do  not 
really  matter.  After  all,  we  are  in  a  re- 
covery. Whoopee!  Who  cares  about 
deficits  now?  We  will  worry  about 
them  after  the  1984  election. 

The  truth  is  that  the  deficits  do 
matter— a  lot— and  we  politicians  are 
kidding  ourselves  if  we  think  the 
public  does  not  realize  this.  True, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  running 
an  occasional  deficit  to  stimulate  the 
economy  in  a  time  of  recession.  But  we 
are  not  talking  about  an  occasional 
countercyclical  deficit  here.  We  are 
talking  about  huge,  unprecedented 
deficits  stretching  off  into  the  future 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

Recovery  will  not  wipe  these  deficits 
out.  President  Reagan's  owti  chief 
economist,  Martin  Feldstein,  says  that 
even  if  the  economy  grows  continuous- 
ly for  the  next  5  years  we  still  will 
have  a  $200  billion  deficit  in  1988. 

These  deficits  are  soaking  up  the 
capital  that  our  businesses  need  to  fi- 
nance the  new  investment  that  pro- 
vides new  jobs.  Every  dollar  that  the 
Government  borrows  is  a  dollar  that 
industry  cannot  borrow  to  invest  in  a 
new  factory.  Since  World  War  II,  Fed- 
eral borrowing  has  consumed,  on  aver- 
age, only  20  percent  of  our  available 
credit.  But  over  the  next  3  years,  it 
will  soak  up  over  50  percent.  We  will 
be  a  far  poorer  Nation  10  years  from 
now  because  we  are  dissipating  the 
funds  that  should  be  invested  to  give 
us  higher  productivity  in  the  longrun. 

By  sending  the  Government  into  the 
credit  market  to  compete  with  private 
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investors,  the  huge  Federal  deficit 
drives  up  interest  rates.  It  is  already 
happening.  After  taking  inflation  into 
account,  interest  rates  are  double  what 
they  were  in  1980.  Businessmen  take 
nnp  innk  at  tho.se  interest  rates — and 


Today.  I  am  reintroducing  an  adjusted 
version  of  the  freeze  as  an  emergency 
remedial  measure.  It  will  take  a  little 
longer  to  work,  but  if  we  act  now  we 
can  balance  the  budget  by  1988. 
My   plan   would   institute   a    1-year 


ture  as  especially  unjustified,  any 
more  than  I  am  saying  that  there  is 
something  wrong  about  social  security 
recipients  getting  a  COLA.  I  am  trying 
to  be  practical,  and  to  focus  on  those 
areas  where  there  is  the  most  chance 
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immediate  program  of  fair,  shared  sac- 
rifice, 

I  am  convinced  Americans  are  ready 
for  such  a  program  once  they  are 
made  to  understand  the  true  extent  of 
the   problem.   That   is   the   job   of   a 


First,  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
escort  committee  and,  second,  that  the 
Senate  proceed  as  a  body  to  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representative,  and 
that  the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess 
until  11  a.m.  tomorrow  at  the  conclu- 


Mr.   President,   I   believe   that  con- 
cludes my  statement. 


^1 r 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:30  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
thp    nrpvir>ii.<;    ordpr     the    Senate    will 
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investors,  the  huge  Federal  deficit 
drives  up  interest  rates.  It  is  already 
happening.  After  taking  inflation  into 
account,  interest  rates  are  double  what 
they  were  in  1980.  Businessmen  take 
one  look  at  those  interest  rates— and 
the  prospect  for  higher  and  higher 
rates  down  the  road— and  they  decide 
not  to  invest,  not  to  retool,  not  to 
rehire.  They  are  deciding  to  buy  Getty 
Oil.  or  merge  with  some  other  compa- 
ny, instead.  We  have  just  come 
through  a  year  of  so-called  recovery 
which  was  our  second  straight  year  of 
net  negative  capital  investment. 

The  deficits  are  also  imposing  an  im- 
mediate. 25  percent  tax  on  all  our  ex- 
ports, because  they  are  driving  up  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  That  is  why  our 
farmers  are  being  hurt— exports  have 
fallen  from  $24  billion  in  1982  to  $18 
billion  last  year.  That  is  why  we  have 
a  record  trade  deficit  of  over  $70  bil- 
lion. We  all  talk  about  making  Amer- 
ica competitive  again,  and  restructur- 
ing industries— but  there  is  no  way  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  compete  with 
that  25  percent  tax.  The  trade  deficit 
is  already  slowing  down  the  recovery, 
as  we  found  out  last  Friday.  We  were 
told  to  expect  a  6  or  7  percent  growth 
in  GNP.  and  instead  we  got  a  4.5  per- 
cent growth. 

Those  are  the  deficits  immediate  ef- 
fects. Then  there  are  the  real,  long 
term  effects.  By  running  up  these  defi- 
cits, we  are  robbing  our  children  blind. 
By  soaking  up  the  money  needed  for 
investment,  we  will  guarantee  them  a 
poorer,  less  productive  nation.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  we  are  going  to  subject 
them  to  a  vicious  form  of  gridlock,  in 
which  interest  payments  on  the  Feder- 
al debt  are  so  high  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  afford  much  else— aside 
from  paying  our  ballooning  social  se- 
curity payments.  Interest  rates  will  be 
so  high  they  would  not  be  able  to 
dream  of  owning  a  home.  It  is  not  a 
pleasure  future.  If  ever  there  was  a 
generation  that  had  a  cause  for  taking 
to  the  streets,  it  will  be  theirs. 

In  short,  we  are  dealing  with  our 
survival  as  a  productive,  harmonious 
community.  We  cannot  wait  1  year  to 
attack  the  deficits.  In  1  year  we  might 
be  back  in  recession,  and  then  no  one 
will  want  to  take  the  necessary  steps. 
The  time  to  act  is  now.  We  are  like  the 
canoeist  approaching  the  waterfall. 
We  can  hear  the  dull  roar  off  in  the 
distance,  getting  louder  by  the  minute. 
If  we  recognize  what  that  sound  is.  we 
know  that  this  is  no  time  for  worrying 
about  the  fine  details  of  esthetics. 
This  is  the  time  to  grab  onto  the  near- 
est rock. 

Which  is  why  I  am  today  proposing 
the  action  that  President  Reagan  will 
not  propose  in  his  speech  tonight— a 
budget  freeze  to  eliminate  the  deficits. 
When  I  first  proposed  the  freeze  in 
early  1982.  it  was  my  alternative  to 
Reaganomics.  My  original  plan  would 
have   balanced   the   budget   by    1985. 


Today,  I  am  reintroducing  an  adjusted 
version  of  the  freeze  as  an  emergency 
remedial  measure.  It  will  take  a  little 
longer  to  work,  but  if  we  act  now  we 
can  balance  the  budget  by  1988. 

My  plan  would  institute  a  1-year 
freeze  on  Federal  pay.  discretionary 
Federal  programs,  and  cost-of-living 
allowances  in  entitlements.  After  that, 
growth  would  be  held  to  3  percent  per 
year  for  4  years.  I  would  include  social 
security  and  Federal  retirement  bene- 
fits in  that  freeze,  exempting  only  the 
programs  like  SSI  and  AFDC  that 
help  the  poorest,  who  have  suffered 
enough  already.  I  would  save  $148  bil- 
lion by  freezing  defense  spending  at 
the  3-percent  growth  commitment  we 
have  to  our  NATO  allies,  and  which 
they  gave  to  us. 

Finally,  we  have  to  do  something  to 
stop  tax  spending,  the  disastrous  trend 
in  Reaganomics  where  we  cut  revenues 
we  do  not  have.  We  should  first  cancel 
tax  indexing,  which  has  not  taken 
hold  yet,  but  which  has  bankrupted 
every  State  where  it  has  been  tried 
and  which  will  cost  at  least  $90  billion 
over  the  next  5  years. 

But  we  need  more,  and  before  we  go 
and  saddle  the  poor  with  consumption 
tax  increases.  I  aun  certainly  going  to 
take  a  pragmatic  look  at  the  plethora 
of  tax  give-aways  and  loopholes  that 
now  allow  the  corporations  and  rich  in 
this  country  to  virtually  pay  no  taxes. 
You  know  the  current  rule  of  thumb 
in  the  corporate  world— if  you  paid 
taxes  last  year,  you  need  a  new  ac- 
countant. The  total  revenues  that 
have  been  provided  by  the  corporate 
tax  have  fallen  from  25  percent  in  the 
1950s  to  6  or  7  percent  today.  We  have 
Texaco  earning  $2  billion  in  worldwide 
profits  in  1982  and  getting  an  $88  mil- 
lion refund  from  American  taxpayers. 
Now.  we  politicans  love  to  talk  about 
closing  loopholes.  But  we  hate  to  get 
specific.  Well,  I  have  been  specific 
about  the  sacrifices  I  intend  to  ask  of 
American  citizens,  and  I  am  not  about 
to  ask  the  social  security  recipients  in 
this  country  to  sacrifice  and  then  go 
up  to  Wall  Street  and  tell  them  what  I 
am  going  to  do  for  them.  So  yesterday 
I  went  there  and  told  them  what  I  in- 
tended to  ask  of  them. 

I  would,  specifically,  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Taxing  the  interest  on  life  insurance 
reserves.  Eliminating  this  tax  break 
will  save  approximately  $30.8  billion 
over  5  years. 

Repealing  the  expensing  of  intangi- 
ble drilling  costs  for  oil  and  gas.  $19.3 
billion  over  5  years. 

Repealing  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance; $8.7  billion. 

Repealing  the  excess  bad  debt  allow- 
ance for  banks;  $4.2  billion. 

A  4-percent  minimum  corporate 
incoihe  tax.  which  I  estimate  would 
raise  about  $35  billion  over  5  years. 

This  list  is  not  definitive.  I  am  not 
trying  to  single  out  any  tax  expendi- 


ture as  especially  unjustified,  any 
more  than  I  am  saying  that  there  is 
something  wrong  about  social  security 
recipients  getting  a  COLA.  I  am  trying 
to  be  practical,  and  to  focus  on  those 
areas  where  there  is  the  most  chance 
of  getting  something  done.  I  could  talk 
about  the  three-martini  lunch,  and  get 
downright  righteous  and  put  on  a  fine 
show,  but  you  and  I  know  that  is  not 
going  to  happen  in  this  Congress. 

I  am  saying  we  are  going  over  the 
waterfall,  and  we  must  grab  the  rocks 
that  are  within  reach. 

With  the  base-broadening  measures 
I  have  mentioned,  and  others.  I  believe 
we  could  add  a  little  over  $250  billion 
in  revenues  over  5  years.  All  told,  with 
spending  and  revenue  combined,  my 
freeze  will  save  about  $600  billion  over 
5  years.  It  will  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses eliminate  the  deficit  entirely  by 
1988.  More  important,  by  putting  the 
economy  on  a  glide  path  back  in  the 
black,  it  will  lower  interest  rates,  in- 
crease investment,  boost  exports,  and 
create  jobs.  Everybody  will  give  up  a 
little,  but  everyone  will  benefit  from  a 
healthier  economy. 

We  know  a  budget  freeze  will  work, 
because  it  is  not  an  untested  or  unusu- 
al idea.  Businesses,  labor  unions.  State 
and  local  government— all  have  had  to 
freeze  their  budgets  during  these  diffi- 
cult economic  times,  because  the 
money  just  is  not  there.  Now  many 
States  are  enjoying  the  luxury  of  de- 
ciding how  to  spend  their  surpluses. 

But  Mr.  Reagan,  with  his  policies  of 
borrow,  borrow,  spend,  spend,  has  not 
faced  economic  reality.  He  is  happy  in 
his  fairy-tale  world,  letting  us  drift 
aimlessly  toward  that  waterfall,  while 
he  smiles  and  waves  and  talks  about 
apace  stations  and  constitutional 
amendments. 

My  freeze  would  not  end  the  Gov- 
ernment's responsibilities  to  provide 
the  Federal  programs  necessary  to 
give  us  a  more  equitable  society.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  give  us  the  solid 
fiscal  foundation  for  paying  for  them. 
It  would  not  lock  us  into  the  Reagan 
social  agenda.  Within  the  freeze,  we 
can  still  fight  to  reverse  the  Presi- 
dent's neglect  of  our  human  capital 
with  increased  aid  to  education,  nutri- 
tion, and  health  programs.  But  we  in 
Washington  would  have  to  cease  the 
use  of  the  magical  "Federal  Credit 
Card"  to  pay  the  bill. 

Nor  do  I  claim  that  my  freeze  will 
solve  all  of  our  Nation's  problems.  We 
face  many  complex  national  and 
worldwide  challenges— rebuilding  our 
schools,  restoring  our  competitiveness 
in  trade,  ending  the  arms  race.  All 
these  problems  will  still  remain  to  be 
solved  once  we  have  laid  a  solid  foun- 
dation for  a  full  economic  recovery. 
But  I  do  claim  that  we  will  never  get  a 
chance  to  solve  them  unless  we  get  our 
economic  house  in  order,  through  an 
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immediate  program  of  fair,  shared  sac- 
rifice. 

I  am  convinced  Americans  are  ready 
for  such  a  program  once  they  are 
made  to  understand  the  true  extent  of 
the  problem.  That  is  the  job  of  a 
President.  And  it  is  the  measure  of 
Ronald  Reagan's  failure  in  filling  it.« 


ORDERS  FOR  TONIGHT  AND 
TOMORROW 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TODAY  UNTIL  8130  P.M. 
TONIGHT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  closes  this  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  8:30 
p.m.  this  evening,  at  which  time,  it  will 
reassemble  for  the  purpose  of  proceed- 
ing as  a  body  to  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  hear  an  address 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  NO  BUSINESS  TONIGHT  EXCEPT  TO 
ASSEMBLE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  that 
period  beginning  at  8:30  p.m.,  no  busi- 
ness be  in  order  except  to  assemble  to 
proceed  to  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TODAY  UNTIL  1  1  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
joint  session  of  the  House  and  Senate 
to  hear  the  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, the  Senate  then  stand  in  recess 
without  further  action  until  the  hour 
of  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  modify 
the  request  for  the  orders  I  previously 
stated,  and  that  is  that  no  business 
will  be  in  order  except  to  name  an 
escort  committee  to  accompany  the 
President  to  the  House  Chamber  for 
the  joint  session  to  deliver  the  state  of 
the  Union  message  and  to  proceed  to 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  purpose  of  hearing  that 
address. 

Now,  to  restate  it,  since  it  is  frag- 
mented a  little,  what  we  are  doing  is 
providing  that  when  the  time  for 
morning  business  is  closed  this  after- 
noon, the  Senate  will  then  stand  in 
recess  until  8:30  p.m.,  at  which  time  it 
will  reconvene.  At  8:30  p.m.,  no  busi- 
ness will  be  in  order  except  two  things: 


First,  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
escort  committee  and,  second,  that  the 
Senate  proceed  as  a  body  to  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representative,  and 
that  the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess 
until  11  a.m.  tomorrow  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  joint  session,  which  will 
begin  at  9  p.m.  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  TO  APPOINT  A  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 
TO  JOIN  WITH  A  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE 
TO  ESCORT  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  appoint 
a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  join  with  a  like  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  escort  the  President  of  the  United 
States  into  the  House  Chamber  for 
the  joint  session  to  be  held  tonight, 
January  25.  1984. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  RIEGLE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  there  be 
a  special  order  in  favor  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLE)  of  not  more  than  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.   President,   I   believe  that  con- 
cludes my  statement. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:30  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  stand  in  recess. 

Thereupon,  at  2:25  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  8:30  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Trible). 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  convene  at  11 
a.m.  After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle) 
will  be  recognized  on  special  order  of 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

After  the  execution  of  the  special 
order,  the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  pending  question,  which  is 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1660.  Calendar  Order  No. 
467,  the  so-called  telephone  bill. 

It  is  anticipated,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  may  be  a  vote  or  votes  on  that 
measure  or  in  relation  to  that  measure 
tomorrow. 


The 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES-ADDRESS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  98-162) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senators  will 
now  proceed  to  the  Hall  of  the  House 
Representatives  for  the  joint  session. 

Thereupon,  at  8:40  p.m.,  the  Sena- 
tors, preceded  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  Larry  E.  Smith;  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate.  William  F.  Hildenbrand; 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond),  proceeded  to  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  hear  the  address  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Ronald  Reagan. 

(The  address  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  joint 
session  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
is  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  today's 
Record.) 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
11  A.M. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  two  Houses,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, at  9:50  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed 
until  tomorrow.  Thursday.  January  26. 
1984,  at  11  a.m. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
SAMUEL  R.  PIERCE.  JR. 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25.  1984 

m  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment-Independent Agencies  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee this  Congress.  It  has  afforded 
me  the  opportunity  to  closely  study 
the  housing  policies  of  this  adminis- 
tration and  its  housing  leader.  Samuel 
R.  Pierce,  Jr. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  Secretary  Pierce  on  the 
"Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  Special 
Award"  he  received  this  month  in  At- 
lanta. This  special  award  was  present- 
ed by  Coretta  Scott  King  and  is  be- 
stowed upon  the  person  who  has  pro- 
moted social  justice  and  social  respon- 
sibility in  the  tradition  and  spirit  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Secretary 
Pierce  has  been  exemplary  in  this 
regard:  there  is  no  finer  choice  for  this 
award. 

I  applaud  the  Secretary  in  his  ac- 
complishments at  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  His 
innovative  efforts  like  Operation  Build 
have  been  quite  successful.  He  recent- 
ly visited  southern  California  and  met 
with  many  who  are  concerned  about 
urban  renewal  and  adequate  housing 
for  moderate-  to  low-income  families. 
A  weekly  black  newspaper  in  San  Ber- 
nardino, the  Precinct  Reporter,  accom- 
panied the  Secretary  on  his  tour.  The 
following  is  a  report  by  Ms.  Frances 
Grice. 

Black  Reagan  Cabinet  Member 

Samuel  Riley  Pierce.  Jr.  has  now  been 
Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  for 
three  years.  He  has  also  had  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  black  appointed  to  a  cabi- 
net level  position  in  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. Pierce  came  to  the  job  with  sterling 
credentials  having  served  as  a  State  Su- 
preme Court  judge  (justice)  and  as  Superior 
Court  Judge  in  New  York  as  well  as  having 
been  on  the  board  of  several  major  corpora- 
tions. His  career  and  dedication  to  excel- 
lence goes  all  the  way  back  to  his  youth  and 
college  days  where  he  was  an  ail-American 
at  Cornell. 

During  a  previous  administration,  he  had 
served  as  General  Counsel  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  in  that  capacity  had  in 
his  traditional  low-key  approach  accom- 
plished the  advancement  of  minority  enter- 
prise through  a  minority  bank  deposit  pro- 
gram regulated  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. The  program  became  institutionalized 


and  effectively  increased  the  volume  of  dol- 
lars available  to  the  minority  communities. 
We  decided  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  ac- 
complishments, problems,  failures  or  suc- 
cesses during  the  three  years  that  Samuel 
Pierce  will  have  completed  as  Secretary  of 
HUD  next  month.  Pierce,  who  was  identi- 
fied as  being  from  the  liberal  wing  of  the 
party  from  New  York  State"  as  well  as 
being  a  black  man  suffered  from  some  disad- 
vantage at  the  beginning  of  his  administra- 
tion. Much  of  the  press  coverage  tended  to 
seek  to  focus  on  the  negative  although  he 
continued  to  move  deliberately  and  consist- 
ently to  reshape  his  programs  to  optimize 
the  benefits  delivered  to  the  urban  popula- 
tions, particularly  the  poor  and  minority 
that  HUD  ser\es. 

Congressional  committee  leaderships  and 
OMB  Director  Stockman  found  Pierce  suc- 
cessful in  preserving  and  expanding  the 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant  (UDAG) 
program.  The  handling  of  housing  for  the 
poor  was  carefully  looked  at  the  light  of 
budget  limitations  provided.  It  was  noted 
while  only  5  percent  of  the  poor  were  previ- 
ously being  served  with  selections  l>eing 
based  on  responding  to  those  who  made  the 
most  noise.  Pierce  restructured  the  pro- 
grams to  put  principal  emphasis  on  the  per- 
manent poor  who  are  bound  in  their  status 
by  incapacity  either  by  age  or  by  physical 
handicap  as  the  primary  target  group. 
Direct  loans  were  made  available  to  provide 
housing  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  in 
the  Section  202  program.  In  all  cases,  these 
direct  loans  were  rendered  through  non- 
profit organizations,  and  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  the  non-profit  organizations  were 
th(jse  affiliated  in  the  minority  communities 
by  direction  of  Secretary  Pierce. 

New  Section  8  reservations  for  subsidy  to 
developers  and  owners  of  221  programs  were 
reduced  in  that  these  programs  provide 
more  benefits  to  a  few  rich  developers  than 
to  the  multitudes  of  poor.  Secretary  Pierce 
has  continued  to  pursue  alternate  methods 
of  assisting  the  poor  as  directly  as  possible 
and  in  a  manner  that  they  are  enabled  to 
help  themselves  get  out  of  a  condition  of 
poverty  on  a  permanent  basis.  This  was  evi- 
dent in  the  expanded  use  of  UDAG  and  the 
revitalization  of  the  203-K  program  in 
which  run-down  neighl>orhoods  can  be  im- 
proved house  at  a  time  by  the  small  investor 
whose  investment  may  be  limited  to  his  or 
her  own  home  and  were  a  single  loan  can  be 
secured  to  buy  a  house  and  finance  the  nec- 
essary repairs  or  even  to  buy  a  lot  moving 
onto  it  manufactured  housing,  mobile 
homes,  or  houses  from  freeway  clearance  or 
other  projects. 

Secretary  Pierce  has  increased  the  funds 
for  modernization  and  comprehensive  im- 
provement of  public  housing  while  all  along 
providing  a  leadership  to  stimulate  imple- 
mentation of  the  programs  in  such  a  way 
that  prevents  generation  after  generation  of 
the  same  family  making  use  of  the  tempo- 
rary housing  and  cultivating  a  dependency 
from  that  could  be  in  some  cases  even  con- 
strued as  a  perpetuation  of  the  slave  men- 
tality. Self  sufficiency  and  concern  with  the 
individual  has  been  a  trademark  of  the 
Pierce  administration. 


In  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania  and  Los  An- 
geles. California.  Secretary  Pierce  estab- 
lished a  program  called  "Operation  Build." 
In  this  program  rather  than  the  mere  dis- 
bursal  of  funds,  the  Department  of  HUD 
has  moved  to  impact  upon  the  lies  of  the  in- 
dividual project  resident  youth  and  their 
families  directly.  The  purpose  of  the  impact 
is  to  divert  their  interests  and  activities 
away  from  drug  use.  vandalism,  and  other 
crime  through  a  focus  on  development  of 
self  reliance,  self  respect,  and  skills  of  which 
individuals  can  be  proud.  Adrianne  Dove, 
the  deputy  director  of  the  Los  Angeles  HUD 
office,  reported  that  the  program  is  begin- 
ning to  succeed  in  the  two  L.A.  city  public 
housing  projects  of  William  Meade  and  Im- 
perial Courts.  These  programs  are  funded 
by  private  sector  contributions  in  partner- 
ship with  the  public  sector  to  provide  guid- 
ance, direction,  and  leadership  in  those 
areas  not  already  covered  by  the  public 
schools  and  not  available  in  social  services, 
few  of  which  venture  into  the  public  hous- 
ing projects. 

Former  world  light  heavyweight  champi- 
on Archie  Moore  was  called  upon  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Secretary  Samuel  Pierce 
to  incorporate  his  long-tested  "A.  B  and  C" 
concepts  in  the  Los  Angeles  pilot  project. 
Moore  has  been  working  directly  with  the 
youth  teaching  them  not  just  boxing  (of 
which  he  is  the  world's  best  teacher),  but 
also,  and  most  significantly,  self  respect,  self 
reliance,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  as  well 
as  a  respect  for  leadership— these  being  the 
qualities  required  for  success  in  the  work 
world.  The  Operation  Build  program  has  se- 
cured several  mini  computers  and  computer 
instructions  to  complement  the  physical 
and  psychological  training  provided  by 
Archie  Moore.  Someone  jokingly  called  it 
the  "School  of  Fighting  and  Technology." 
There  is  immerse  enthusiasm  in  the  support 
by  the  youth  in  the  public  housing  as  well 
as  their  parents  and  all  others  who  have 
been  privileged  to  witness  it. 

To  illustrate  his  interest,  last  month  Sec- 
retary Pierce  personally  visited  Los  Angeles 
spending  an  entire  day  touring  the  projects, 
talking  directly  with  the  youth,  even  refer- 
eeing  the  boxing  matches  which  were  cor- 
nered by  Archie  Moore  with  the  assistance 
of  former  heavy-weight  champ  Mike 
Weaver.  I  was  tl>ere  and  observed  the  inten- 
sity of  feeling  aroused  in  the  people  of  the 
projects  whose  need  for  self  expression, 
pride,  and  self  development,  and  the  private 
goals  with  having  done  it  for  self  esteem.  It 
became  clear  to  me  in  obser\ing  Secretary 
Pierce  as  he  moved  in  a  relaxed  manner 
through  the  crowds  that  this  was  a  micro- 
cosmic  Representation  of  his  plan  for  Oper- 
ation Build  and  for  the  self  esteem  and  real- 
istic hope  for  those  in  the  project.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  it  was  sincere. 

Secretary  Pierce's  concerns  extended  also 
to  all  of  the  employees  inside  the  Depart- 
ment of  HUD  and  accordingly  he  sat  down 
and  met  with  the  black  employees  of  the 
Los  Angeles  office  of  HUD  listening  to  the 
impact  of  the  departmental  reorganization 
on  the  clients  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
all  people  who  need  housing.  Secretary 
Pierce  left   an  immense  impression  during 
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still  talking,  albeit  only  talking,  about  nego- 
tiations with  Israel. 

The  reason  is  simple.  The  sky  does  not  fall 
but  Arab  regimes  do.  America's  Arab  friends 
face  serious  threats  not  from  Israel  but 
rather  from  Soviet-backed  Arab  radicalism 
and   Islamic   fundamentalism.   Accordingly. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

can  youths  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  foreign  policy.  But.  we  can 
thank  God  that  our  nation  has  the  facilities 
and  dedicated  people  to  handle  those  vic- 
tims. Our  crippled  veterans  are  not  left  to 
fend  for  themselves,  as  in  some  nations.  In 
our  rehabilitation  centers  and  veterans  hos- 
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from  NBC."  wrote  Tom  Shales  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

But  the  real  assassination  in  "Kennedy" 
was  done  upon  the  character  and  memory 
of  the  late  director  of  the  FBI. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  portrayed  as  an  aging 
mama's  boy,  a  woman  hater,  racist,  homo- 
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his  visit  to  Los  Angeles,  and  he  said  that  he 
wished  to  return  and  view  progress  being 
made  on  Operation  Build  as  well  as  in  other 
programs  to  build  people  from  dependency 
into  self  sufficiency  to  steer  people  into 
training  programs  and  into  jobs  to  provide 
them  with  the  incomes  that  enable  them  to 
afford  decent  housing  and  to  provide  con- 
venient loans  to  increase  ownership  in  our 
communities— recognizing  that  the  first 
major  step  towards  being  a  real  participant 
in  a  society  is  ownership  of  land. 

We  hope  to  see  Secretary  Pierce  again 
soon  and  in  San  Bernardino.  Our  efforts 
consistent  with  his  approach  are  on  the 
way.  The  concept  of  a  hand  up  instead  of  a 
hand  out  has  been  warmly  received,  and  the 
people  of  San  Bernardino  are  anxious  to 
meet  and  participate  in  our  mutual  develop- 
ment with  Secretary  Samuel  Riley  Pierce, 
Jr.* 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE  PIRACY 
AND  COUNTERFEITING  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1984 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25,  1984 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  substantially  increase  penalties 
for  the  criminal  infringement  of  the 
copyright  in  computer  software. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  amend  the  copyright  laws 
similarly  to  legislation  passed  in  the 
97th  Congress  increasing  the  penalties 
on  record  and  tape  piracy.  Like  record 
and  tape  piracy,  computer  software 
piracy  is  a  growing  problem  which  can 
greatly  threaten  creative  enterprise. 

New  applications  in  the  computer  in- 
dustry,   particularly    the    advent    of 
home  computers,  have  given  rise  to  in- 
creased   criminal    activities.    Despite 
technological    advances    which    make 
the  copying  of  software  more  difficult, 
there  remain  many  with  the  criminal 
intent   and   knowledge   of  computers 
who  can— and  do— pirate  software  for 
commercial  gain.  While  reliable  data 
on  the  extent  of  this  problem  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  it  appears  that  the  loss 
to   the   computer   industry   is   in   the 
multimillion    dollar    range    annually. 
Furthermore,   development   costs   for 
software   will,   by   1990,   represent   as 
much  as  90  percent  of  the  total  costs 
for  computerization.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  problem  will  only  get 
worse  unless  it  is  checked  now. 

Under  this  legislation,  maximum 
penalties  for  piracy  would  be  raised  to 
5  years*  imprisonment  and/or  fine  of 
$250,000— the  same  as  the  recently  en- 
acted increased  penalties  for  record 
and  tape  piracy.  In  addition,  they 
would  be  graded  accord  to  quantity  in- 
volved. The  present  penalties.  1  year/ 
$25,000  fine,  are  simply  not  sufficient 
to  deter  this  criminal  activity.  The 
penalty  is  seen  by  those  who  pirate  as 
only  a  cost  of  doing  business.  The 
crime   of  counterfeiting,   in   which   a 
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false  label  is  attached  or  designed  to 
be  attached  to  the  work  in  question, 
would  be  expanded  to  include  labels 
for  computer  programs  or  data  bases. 
The  maximum  penalty  for  this  activi- 
ty would  also  be  5  years  and/or 
$250,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  high  technology  in- 
dustries of  this  country,  a  number  of 
which  are  located  in  my  home  State  of 
Massachusetts,  have  been  one  of 
America's  most  positive  economic 
forces  for  a  number  of  years.  Their  en- 
terprise and  their  creativity  are 
threatened  by  the  growing  menace  of 
piracy.  I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  protect  these  industries.  Passage  of 
this  legislation  would  be  one  such 
step.* 


ALLYING  WITH  ISRAEL 

HON.  BILL  GREEN 


OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25,  1984 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  January  24,  1984  Op  Ed  page  of 
the  New  York  Times.  The  piece,  "Ally- 
ing With  Israel,"  by  Thomas  Dine,  ad- 
dresses the  issue  of  strategic  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and 
Israel. 

Such  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  our  proven  demo- 
cratic ally  in  the  Middle  East  was 
much  publicized  when  it  was  an- 
nounced on  November  29  by  President 
Reagan  after  he  met  with  the  visiting 
Israeli  Prime  Minister.  It  is  an  idea 
which,  as  Mr.  Dine  points  out.  could 
be  mutually  beneficial  to  our  two 
countries  as  well  as  to  the  stability  of 
the  entire  region.  It  is  an  idea  which 
must  be "  presented,  debated,  and  re- 
vised if  necessary,  but  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  smolder  and  die. 
The  article  follows: 

Allying  With  Israel 
(By  Thomas  A.  Dine) 
Washington— The  inaugural  meetings  in 
Washington  this  week  of  the  United  States- 
Israel  Joint  Political  Military  Group  repre- 
sents the  first  small  but  significant  step 
toward  creating  a  full-fledged  alliance  be- 
tween the  West's  superpower  and  its  one  re- 
liable and  democratic  ally  in  the  troubled 
Middle  East. 

What  is  surprising  about  this  development 
Is  that  America  is  only  now  starting  this 
process  in  spite  of  the  advantages  a  closer 
defense  relationship  with  Israel  will  have 
for  this  country.  This  is  because  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  underestimate  the  bene- 
fits of  a  strategic  relationship  and  to  overes- 
timate the  costs. 

America  faces,  in  the  eastern  Mediterrane- 
an and  in  the  Middle  East,  a  formidable 
challenge  to  maintain  the  strategic  balance 
in  the  face  of  a  substantial  military  buildup 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  regional  allies. 
As  is  true  elsewhere,  America  cannot  carry 
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the  whole  burden  alone  but  must  work  with 
local  allies.  Yet  up  to  now  we  have  had  only 
limited  forms  of  cooperation  with  the  most 
effective  country  in  the  region  and  the  one 
most  likely  to  fight  on  our  side. 

Israel  has  become  of  necessity  a  "middle 
power"  comparable  to  many  of  our  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  allies.  Some 
rue  this  fact,  but  it  is  a  reality.  Israel  is  also 
uniquely  positioned,  sitting  midway  between 
Europe  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  can  affect 
the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  the  oil  fields 
to  the  east.  It  is  a  country  whose  owTi  inter- 
ests would  be  adversely  affected  if  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  became  the  domi- 
nant powers  in  the  region. 

It  is.  in  short,  a  willing  ally  capable  of 
making  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  West,  by  providing  facilities  to 
American  forces  and,  in  some  contingencies, 
by  working  with  them.  This  would  enhance 
America's  capability  on  NATO's  southern 
flank  as  well  as  in  the  Middle  East,  thereby 
deterring  adventurism  and  reducing  the  risk 
of  war. 

Why,  then,  the  slow  pace  until  now?  The 
main  reason  seems  be  deepseated  attitudes 
held  by  a  strange  coalition  of  liberal  and 
conservative  Arabists  in  the  American  for- 
eign policy  community.  Liberal  opponents 
object  to  cooperation  on  grounds  that  it  will 
impede  American  diplomatic  relations  with 
moderate  Arab  regimes  and  movements, 
while  conservatives  fear  that  it  will  lead 
Arab  countries  to  reduce  their  own  defense 
cooperation  with  us. 

Both  objections  are  based  on  the  core 
principle  that  America's  Middle  East  policy 
is  an  "either-or"  proposition,  such  that  close 
relations  with  Israel  alienate  the  Arabs  and 
vice-versa.  This  is  an  appealingly  simple  ar- 
gument, which  accounts  for  its  popularity, 
but  it  is  also  historically  and  demonstrably 
flat  wrong. 

Consider  the  similarity  between  the  views 
of  the  either-or  theorists  today  and  the 
advice  Secretary  of  Defense  James  Forrestal 
gave  Harry  S.  Truman  when  he  warned  in 
1947  that  recognition  of  the  new  Jewish 
state  would  lead  to  loss  of  access  to  Arab  oil. 
Or  the  arguments  in  1965  and  1969.  when 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Richard  M.  Nixon 
were  warned  not  to  begin  supplying,  respec- 
tively, tanks  and  aircraft  to  Israel  lest  we 
lose  the  Arab  world.  Or  those  who  warned 
Jimmy  Carter  that  Camp  David  would  turn 
the  Arabs  against  us. 


"THE  SKY  DID  NOT  FALL" 

All  these  Presidents  rejected  the  warnings 
of  their  Arabist  advisers,  and  what  hap- 
pened? The  Chicken  Littles  were  wrong— 
the  sky  did  not  fall.  At  the  same  time  that 
America  has  forged  an  ever  closer  and 
stronger  relationship  with  Israel,  we  have 
built  an  unparalleled  position  of  influence 
in  the  Arab  world. 

Now,  President  Reagan  has  rejected  the 
counsel  of  the  either-or  crowd  in  his  inner 
circle  and  ordered  defense  cooperation  with 
Israel.  What  has  happened  since  Nov.  29. 
when  he  announced  this  decision?  Yes. 
there  has  been  Arab  hand-wringing.  But  the 
critics  of  strategic  cooperation  with  Israel 
cannot  point  to  a  single  adverse  action 
taken  by  an  Arab  state.  Egypt  has  expressed 
understanding  for  the  President's  decision. 
Far  from  refusing  to  cooperate  with  Amer- 
ica, Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Persian  Gulf 
Arab  states  have  agreed  to  discuss  joint 
planning  for  Gulf  defense.  Our  special 
envoy.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  has  been  received 
in  Baghdad.  And  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  is 
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home,  they  routinely  undermine  traditional 
values  and  beliefs,  rip  up  reputations,  tear 
down  respected  institutions— from  the  FBI 
to  the  CIA.  from  armed  forces  to  business 
community.  The  triumphs  network  execu- 
tives often  cite— Vietnam  and  Watergate- 
are  viewed  otherwise  by  most  Americans;  as 
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assignment  of  trying  to  anticipate,  under- 
stand and  describe  how  the  world's  new- 
technologies  will  effect  the  people,  environ- 
ment and  institutions  of  the  United  States. 
In  a  world  where  dozens  of  powerful  new 
chemicals,  startling  scientific  discoveries, 
far-reaching  computer  systems,  earth-shat- 
tprine   weanons   and   Dotent   druKs   present 
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the  staff  and  consultants  of  the  O.T.A.  ana- 
lyzed "Information  Technology  and  Its 
Impact  on  American  Education."  describing 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various 
possible  actions  Congress  might  consider  in 
this  area  to  improve  the  performance  of  the 
nation's  schools  and  their  students. 
At  the  reauest   of  several  Congressional 
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still  talking,  albeit  only  talking.  al>out  nego- 
tiations with  Israel. 

The  reason  is  simple.  The  sky  does  not  fall 
but  Arab  regimes  do.  America's  Arab  friends 
face  serious  threats  not  from  Israel  but 
rather  from  Soviet-backed  Arab  radicalism 
and  Islamic  fundamentalism.  Accordingly, 
there  is  a  basic  commonality  of  interests 
among  America.  Israel  and  these  Arab  re- 
gimes. To  protect  them.  America  needs  a 
structure  of  strength  to  counterbalance 
Syria  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle 
East  heartland,  and  Libya.  Iran  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  Middle  East  periphery. 
Israel  can  make  an  important  contribution 
to  that  structure.* 


WHEN  I  CAME  HOME.  I  NEEDED 
NO  PARADES 


HON.  G.  V.(SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  controversy  surrounding  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  and  its  aftermath  contin- 
ues. Almost  daily,  articles  and  reports 
appearing  in  the  print  and  broadcast 
media  create  impressions  that  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  disgruntled  individ- 
uals experiencing  extreme  difficulty  in 
readjusting  to  mainstream  America. 

Many  Vietnam  veterans  do  have 
problems  related  to  their  Vietnam  ex- 
perience. America  recognizes  that  fact; 
however,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Vietnam  vet?rans  have  been  able  to 
readjust  to  civilian  life  following  their 
service.  Frequently,  that  fact  is  over- 
looked by  the  media  in  portraying  the 
image  of  Vietnam  veterans  generally. 

Recently.  I  noted  an  excellent  letter 
to  the  editor  in  the  December  1983 
issue  of  Army.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
letter  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  there  follows  a  copy  of 
that  letter: 
When  I  Came  Home.  I  Needed  No  Parades" 

I  have  read  with  interest  many  articles 
from  Vietnam  veterans  over  the  years  which 
express  their  dismay  and  ire  that  the  nation 
did  not  welcome  them  home  with  "open 
arms"  and  a  parade  when  their  tours  were 
finished  in  Vietnam. 

As  a  combat  veteran  of  both  Korea  (1950- 
1951)  and  Vietnam  (1970-1971).  I  feel  that 
we  were  owed  no  special  debt  of  gratitude 
from  the  American  public  or  our  govern- 
ment. We  did  what  we  were  paid  to  do- 
fight.  We  were  not  promised  anything  other 
than  a  combat  tour.  and.  if  we  surx'ived.  a 
trip  home  when  it  was  over. 

Draftees  who  served  in  Vietnam  owed  that 
one  year  of  duty  to  their  country  as  citizens 
who  enjoy  the  great  t)enefits  granted  us  by 
our  way  of  life.  Any  career  serviceman  who 
felt  he  did  not  belong  in  Vietnam  was  wrong 
to  think  so.  and  should  have  known  he  was 
subject  to  assignment  anywhere  he  was 
needed  by  the  government. 

It  is  wrong  for  any  veteran  to  claim  he 
was  not  due  a  tour  in  Vietnam  because  it 
was  an  "immoral"  war.  Soldiers  don't  make 
policy:  they  follow  orders  and  stay  out  of 
politics  while  in  uniform. 

Physical  and  psychological  wounds  result- 
ed from  that  war.  in  addition  to  the  Ameri- 
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can  youths  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  foreign  policy.  But,  we  can 
thank  God  that  our  nation  has  the  facilities 
and  dedicated  [>eople  to  handle  those  vic- 
tims. Our  crippled  veterans  are  not  left  to 
fend  for  themselves,  as  in  some  nations.  In 
our  rehabilitation  centers  and  veterans  hos- 
pitals across  the  United  States  dedicated 
and  hardworking  people  are  serving  to 
ensure  that  the  injured  veteran  receives  the 
best  care  possible. 

When  I  see  on  television  demonstrations 
against  our  government  I  don't  see  the 
clear-eyed,  clean  cut,  neatly  dressed  veteran 
who  served  his  nation.  What  I  see  is  some 
paramilitary  type  who  has  peace  symt>ols 
hanging  from  his  neck  or  wrists,  has  shaggy 
hair  and  glassy  eyes,  and  is  talking  so  fast 
that  most  people  can't  understand  him.  The 
public  gets  the  idea  that  these  men  speak 
for  me.  But  I  speak  for  myself. 

The  reason  I  have  never  visited  the  Na- 
tional Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  is  because  of  the  pictures  I  see 
on  TV  or  in  the  papers  of  the  guardians  who 
stand  the  vigil,  dressed  in  their  tight-fitting 
paramilitary  gear,  hawking  their  war  stories 
to  anyone  who  will  listen.  To  those  who 
made  the  trip  and  who  felt  they  needed  to 
remember  their  war  and  their  buddies.  I 
say.  "God  bless  them."  for  all  warriors  need 
to  cry.  It  was  a  soul-shattering  war. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  my  country  and 
to  have  been  able  to  defend  it  against  its  en- 
emies in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  and  to  have 
gotten  out  in  one  piece  alive.  My  military 
life  taught  me  to  be  a  survivor  and  how  to 
deal  with  all  kinds  of  people.  I  received  just 
compensation  for  my  participation  and  from 
my  service  learned  to  respect  myself.  I  did 
what  I  had  to  do  and  have  no  regrets. 

When  I  came  home.  I  needed  no  parades 
to  welcome  me.  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  home 
and  l>e  with  my  family.  When  I  left  Viet- 
nam, I  knew  who  I  was.  what  I  was  and  I 
could  deal  with  it. 

I  never  looked  back. 

1st  Sgt.  David  L.  Recob. 

U.S.  Army,  retired. 

Topeka.  Kans.« 
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NBCS  UNFAIR  TREATMENT  OF 
J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
former  FBI  agent.  I  read  with  interest 
the  following  editorial  by  Patrick  Bu- 
chanan concerning  NBC's  unfair  treat- 
ment of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  its  televi- 
sion docu-drama  "Kennedy."  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan makes  a  number  of  good  obser- 
vations, which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues. 
NBC's  Assassination  Upon  the  Memory  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover 
(By  Patrick  Buchanan) 

While  most  of  America  was  witnessing  the 
obliteration  of  Kansas  City  on  ABC.  some  of 
us  were  tuned  in  on  a  remarkable  docu-dra- 
ma. 'Kennedy."  on  NBC. 

Aired  in  the  middle  of  a  ratings  sweep, 
timed  to  coincide  with  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  assassination  in  Dallas.  "Kennedy" 
reintroduced  Middle  America  to  the  extra- 
marital affairs  of  our  first  Catholic  presi- 
dent. The    "latest  delivery  of  toxic  waste 


from  NBC."  wrote  Tom  Shales  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

But  the  real  assassination  in  "Kennedy" 
was  done  upon  the  character  and  memory 
of  the  late  director  of  the  FBI. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  portrayed  as  an  aging 
mama's  boy.  a  woman  hater,  racist,  homo- 
sexual, paranoid,  blackmailer.  Precisely 
what  I  had  in  mind,  producer  Andrew 
Brown  told  one  stunned  TV  critic. 

NBC  had  promoted  the  British-produced 
and  written  show  as  thoroughly  researched 
and  mostly  true.  Accuracy  in  Media— the 
Washington-based  media  monitor— has  ex- 
posed enough  distortions  and  fabrications  to 
brand  "Kennedy"  a  lie.  an  almost  criminal 
slander  of  the  late  director  that  has  caused 
even  agents  who  were  his  antagonists  inside 
the  bureau  to  rise  in  protest  and  disgust. 

Hoover,  for  example,  is  painted  as  despis- 
ing the  president's  father.  Says  the  Hoover 
character.  ""Joseph  Kennedy.  I  know  about 
this  man.  who  in  some  truly  great  society 
would  t>e  disqualified  from  l>eing  the  father 
of  the  president." 

Joe  Kennedy  is  painted  as  reciprocating 
the  contempt.  Hoover,  he  warns  his  son,  is 
"a  crook  and  he  doesn't  like  women— our 
women.  He  won't  even  touch  a  woman,  and 
women  don't  like  him.  You  better  be  care- 
ful. Jack.  Hoover  will  try  and  wreck  every- 
thing. He's  not  only  a  crook,  he's  a  fag.  And 
he  knows  a  lot  about  us.  Jack.  He's  made 
that  his  business." 

How  does  NBC  square  such  virulent  and 
reciprocated  hatred  between  the  two  men 
with  the  fact— as  AIM  reports— that  on  Hoo- 
ver's wall  from  1955  until  his  death  was  a 
warm  letter  from  Joe  Kennedy,  thanking 
Hoover  for  his  personal  graciousness,  and 
proclaiming  Hoover  "one  of  the  two  men  in 
public  life  today  for  whose  opinion  I  give 
one  continental  ...  if  you  should  ever 
appear  on  the  ticket  of  either  party,  I  would 
guarantee  you  the  largest  contribution  you 
would  ever  get  from  anybody  and  the  hard- 
est work  by  either  a  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can." 

As  for  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  commu- 
nist connections,  against  which  both  Robert 
and  John  F.  Kennedy  warned  King  person- 
ally. NBC  al>solves  the  Kennedys,  and  exon- 
erates King  of  any  connection  with  or  sym- 
pathy for  the  party.  The  wiretapping,  di- 
rected by  the  Kennedys,  is  blamed  on  Hoo- 
ver's paranoia. 

McCarthyism  is  a  term  coined  by  liberals 
to  attack  their  enemies  who,  on  insufficient 
evidence,  associate  leftists  with  communists. 
What  term  should  we  use  to  describe  net- 
work executives  and  writers,  producers  and 
directors,  who  for  a  few  rating  points,  will 
employ  distortions  and  lies  to  blacken  the 
historic  reputation  of  an  old  lion  whom 
such  jackals  would  not  even  approach  with- 
out obsequiously  trucking  while  he  was 
alive? 

That  Hoover  could  be  a  martinet:  that  he 
grew  autocratic,  irascible,  idiosyncratic,  that 
the  campaign  against  King,  initiated  by  the 
Kennedys  and  pursued  by  LBJ.  became  a 
personal  vendetta,  those  are  excesses  for 
which  Hoover  must  answer. 

But  this  sinister  and  satanic  figure,  this 
unrelievedly  evil  caricature  of  NBC's  docu- 
drama.  is  an  outrage  to  Hoover's  memory, 
does  dirt  on  the  thousands  of  agents  who 
served  honorably  beneath  him.  is  a  slur 
against  the  splendid  organization  Hoover 
erected  out  of  the  inefficient  and  corrupt 
little  agency  he  inherited  in  the  '20s. 

The  national  networks,  news  as  well  as  en- 
tertainment divisions,  seem  to  have  become 
giant  engines  of  destruction.  Wired  to  every 
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home,  they  routinely  undermine  traditional 
values  and  beliefs,  rip  up  reputations,  tear 
down  respected  institutions— from  the  FBI 
to  the  CIA,  from  armed  forces  to  business 
community.  The  triumphs  network  execu- 
tives often  cite— Vietnam  and  Watergate- 
are  viewed  otherwise  by  most  Americans;  as 
the  first  destruction  of  a  U.S.  presidency,  as 
the  greatest  humiliation  in  the  history  of  a 
Great  Republic. 

The  gulf  between  networks  and  the  nation 
widens:  their  "finest  hours  "  are  among  our 
worst.  To  paraphrase  Charlie  Wilson,  what's 
good  for  America  is  bad  for  the  Nielsen  rat- 
ings: what's  good  for  the  networks  is  almost 
always  bad  for  the  country. 

Surely,  the  nation  was  more  secure  when 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  whatever  his  flaws,  was 
following  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  at 
the  FBI,  than  when  the  nations  networks 
fell  into  the  hands  of  amoral  men  of  no  con- 
science, to  whom  no  atrocity  against 
memory  or  decency  is  so  outrageous  as  to  be 
impermissible  in  their  unrestricted  war 
against  one  another  for  ratings  points  and 
audience  share.* 


LITTLE-KNOWN  AGENCY  DRAWS 
WORLDWIDE  INTEREST 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25,  1984 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment (OTA)  created  by  Congress 
over  10  years  ago  has  grown  into  an  in- 
dispensable resource  to  both  Congress 
and  the  Nation.  OTA  has  accumulated 
a  vast  amount  of  expertise  and  infor- 
mation in  important  and  complex 
areas,  and  has  analyzed  technical 
issues  we  will  address  this  year  and  for 
years  to  come.  I  have  found  OTA  to  be 
a  great  resource  on  issues  I  encounter 
in  my  committee  work,  and  on  issues 
addressed  on  the  floor  covering  the 
spectrum  from  environment  to  de- 
fense, and  agriculture  to  space. 

OTA  has  earned  more  than  the  re- 
spect of  Congress  by  proving  itself  na- 
tionally and  internationally.  When  ev- 
eryone seems  to  be  blaming  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  problems  we  face  as  a 
nation,  it  is  heartening  to  see  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  so  well  respected.  The 
following  article  documents  the  praise 
for  this  agency.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues. 

Little-Known  Agency  Draws  Worldwide 

Interest 

(By  David  Burnham) 

Washington.  January  11.— A  tiny  Federal 

agency  with  an  extraordinar  mandate  has 

become  a  powerful  magnet  for  government 

officials  from  all  over  the  world. 

In  just  the  last  year,  for  example,  more 
than  100  visitors  have  come  to  Washington 
from  25  countries  including  China,  France. 
Indonesia.  Denmark.  Egypt,  Britain.  Brazil 
and  Australia  to  find  out  how  the  agency 
works  and  what  it  produces. 

The  focus  of  all  this  international  interest 
is  an  agency  that  is  largely  unknown  to  the 
American  people,  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment.  Created  over  10  years  ago  as  an 
arm  of  Congress,  it  was  given  the  difficult 
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assignment  of  trying  to  anticipate,  under- 
stand and  describe  how  the  world's  new- 
technologies  will  effect  the  people,  environ- 
ment and  institutions  of  the  United  States. 
In  a  world  where  dozens  of  powerful  new 
chemicals,  startling  scientific  discoveries, 
far-reaching  computer  systems,  earth-shat- 
tering weapons  and  potent  drugs  present 
difficult  new  social  problems  on  almost  a 
weekly  basis,  the  challenge  of  this  job  is  a 
major  one.  apparently  of  interest  to  both 
the  dem(x;racies  and  the  authoritarian 
states.  The  head  of  the  agency.  Dr.  John  H. 
Gibbons,  visited  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences last  spring  to  describe  his  agency's 
work. 

pressures  from  congress 
Dr.  Gibbons  is  a  55-year-old  physicist  who 
has  specialized  in  energy  and  environmental 
issues.  With  a  permanent  staff  of  139  people 
and  a  $14.6  millon  budget  that  enables  the 
agency  to  hire  some  2.000  outside  experts  a 
year  to  work  on  special  projects.  Dr.  Gib- 
bons is  generally  credited  with  guiding  the 
agency  out  of  difficult  waters  in  its  first  few 
years,  when  it  was  buffeted  by  political 
pressures  from  Congress. 

"The  problem  is  to  keep  the  agency  rele- 
vant to  the  political  process  but  avoid  parti- 
san biases."  he  said.  "Our  process  of  tapping 
national  wisdom,  stripped  of  bias  and  advo- 
cacy, has  begun  to  make  its  mark." 

While  many  of  the  reports  prepared  by 
the  O.T.A.  in  the  last  few  years  have  won 
wide  praise,  some  critics  doubt  the  agency's 
work  has  much  effect  on  the  policy  deci- 
sions made  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent  on 
such  volatile  and  complex  subjects  as  acid 
rain,  the  financing  of  new  missile  systems 
and  improving  the  performance  of  the  na- 
tion's schools. 

"The  need  is  not  for  more  seers  and  fore- 
casters."  said  Lawrence  Tribe,  a  professor  at 
Harvard  Law  School,  one  of  the  early  advo- 
cates of  technology  assessment.  "The  real 
problem  is  to  find  ways  to  make  such  advice 
more  salient." 

Professor  Tribe  contended  in  an  interview 
that  the  principle  problem  with  O.T.A.  was 
outside  its  control.  "I  think  that  to  be  effec- 
tive, there  would  have  to  be  a  similar  effort 
in  the  executive  branch."  he  said.  "Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  last  two  or  three  ad- 
ministrations have  gradually  dismantled 
and  politicized  the  scientific  advisory  ma- 
chinery at  the  White  House  level  so  that 
the  Congressional  effort  seems  to  make  rel- 
atively little  difference." 

Representative  George  E.  Brown  Jr.,  Dem- 
ocrat of  California  who  is  a  member  of  the 
agency's  board,  has  a  different  concern. 
"There  is  no  question  that  the  office  has  es- 
caped the  controversy  of  its  earlier  years 
and  is  now  providing  Congress  with  useful 
material,  a  distillation  of  the  best  knowl- 
edge on  a  subject  and  a  list  of  policy  options 
that  Congress  might  adopt."  he  said.  "But  I 
am  not  sure  that  that  is  what  we  require, 
that  rather  than  possible  options,  we  need 
clear  strategic  advice. " 

A  brief  description  of  some  of  the  agency's 
recent  publications  suggest  the  wide  range 
of  its  concern.  At  the  request  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  for  exam- 
ple, the  agency  prepared  a  151-page  study. 
"The  Effects  of  Nuclear  War. "  which  de- 
scribed the  estimated  casualties  and  de- 
struction that  would  result  from  the  explo- 
sion of  nuclear  bombs  at  various  altitudes 
over  Detroit  and  Leningrad.  This  authorita- 
tive study  has  become  one  of  the  agency's 
most  requested  reports. 

In   a  second  study,   undertaken   for  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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the  staff  and  consultants  of  the  O.T.A.  ana- 
lyzed "Information  Technology  and  Its 
Impact  on  American  Education,"  describing 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various 
possible  actions  Congress  might  consider  in 
this  area  to  improve  the  performance  of  the 
nation's  schools  and  their  students. 

At  the  request  of  several  Congressional 
committees,  the  agency  prepared  a  331 -page 
report  entitled  "Impacts  of  Applied  Genet- 
ics." It  described  the  process  and  potential 
effects  of  man's  rapidly  increasing  ability  to 
manipulate  the  inherited  characteristics  of 
plants,  animals  and  microorganisms. 

In  the  agency's  history,  according  to  sev- 
eral staff  members  and  others  who  have  fol- 
lowed its  history,  the  O.T.A.  has  gone 
through  several  phases.  At  the  beginning, 
under  a  former  Connecticut  Congressman. 
Emilio  Q.  Daddario.  many  of  the  staff  mem- 
bers worked  almost  directly  for  the  Senators 
and  House  members  who  served  on  the 
agency's  board,  and  most  of  its  projects 
were  directly  related  to  the  political  needs 
of  these  members. 

early  days  of  criticism 
Then.  Russell  Peterson,  a  highly  regarded 
industrial  scientist  who  now  is  the  president 
of  the  National  Audubon  Society,  became 
the  head  of  O.T.A.  Mr.  Peterson  won  the 
right  to  have  complete  control  of  staff  ap- 
pointments. But  he  ran  into  criticism  from 
Congress  because  he  tended  to  ignore  re- 
quests for  help  on  immediate  problems  and 
concentrate  all  of  the  agency's  research  on 
long-term  projects. 

Dr.  Gibbons,  it  is  generally  agreed,  has  re- 
tained the  right  to  hire  his  own  staff  while 
at  the  same  time  becoming  somewhat  more 
responsive  to  the  demands  of  Congressional 
committees  for  assistance  on  immediate 
problems. 

"O.T.A.  is  doing  good,  sometimes  excellent 
work,"  said  Frank  Press,  the  current  head  of 
the  National  Science  Academy,  a  nonprofit 
organization  that  earns  most  of  its  keep 
doing  similar  kinds  of  research  for  executive 
branch  agencies  such  as  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment. "The  only  reservation  I  have  is  that  it 
has  become  to  popular  with  Congress  and  is 
not  able  to  devote  enough  of  its  time  to 
looking  further  into  the  future  at  the  very 
large  technical  questions."^ 


AWARD  DINNER  FOR  DON  L. 
KUHNS 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25,  1984 
•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  28,  1984,  the 
members  of  the  Barstow  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  hold  their  awards/ in- 
stallation dinner  to  honor  a  very  spe- 
cial man,  Don  L.  Kuhns.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  ask  the  Congress  to 
join  me,  along  with  his  many  friends 
and  admirers,  in  expressing  our  deep 
appreciation  and  gratitude  to  this  out- 
standing human  being  for  his  service 
as  president  of  the  chamber. 

Mr.  Kuhns  was  born  in  Long  Beach. 
Calif.  While  living  in  Long  Beach,  he 
won  a  music  scholarship  to  the  South- 
ern California  Military  Academy  and 
attended  there  until  he  moved  to  Red- 
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lands  in  1942.  He  graduated  from  Red- 
lands  High  School  in  1945.  prior  to 
joining  the  Army. 

He  started  out  in  the  Engineering 
Corps,  but.  because  of  his  extensive 
musical  background,  he  auditioned 
and  was  accepted  into  the  Army  Band. 
During  his  service  career,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  282d  AGF  Band.  24th 
Corps  Theater.  As  a  result,  he  spent  a 
most  enjoyable  year  in  Seoul.  Korea. 

After  his  service  in  the  Army,  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  went 
to  work  for  Edison  in  1947.  In  Decem- 
ber of  that  year,  he  married  Betty  Pat- 
tison.  They  are  the  proud  parents  of  3 
children  and  11  grandchildren.  Their 
daughter.  Karol,  lives  in  Lake  Forest. 
Calif.,  where  she  is  a  very  busy 
mother.  Don.  their  son.  is  active  in  the 
Bakersfield  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  Kathy,  who  lives  in  Boulder.  Nev., 
is  a  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  that  city. 

During  his  tenure  as  president.  Don 
L.  Kuhns  has  earned  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  those  with  whom  he  has 
worked.  He  was  responsible  for  insti- 
tuting the  Woman.  Man,  Business,  and 
Organization  of  the  Year  Award.  The 
city  of  Barstow  appreciates  the  long 
hours  and  efforts  he  has  expended  on 
their  behalf. 

Some  of  Don  L.  Kuhns'  other  activi- 
ties include  holding  presidencies  of  the 
Delano  Chamber  of  Commerce.  1976- 
77.  and  the  Delano  Lions  Club  from 
1977  to  1978.  He  plays  trombone  with 
Dr.  Bell  Grahams  Barstow  Communi- 
ty College  Band  and  various  church 
groups  in  the  Barstow  area.  Mr. 
Kuhns  has  served  as  vice  president  of 
the  Barstow  Kiwanis  Club.  1983-84. 
and  the  Mojave  Valley  United  Way. 
1983-84.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Barstow  Community  College  Advisory 
Board  in  1982-83  and  the  Barstow  Sal- 
vation Army  Advisory  Board.  He  and 
Betty  are  very  active  in  the  First 
United  Methodist  Church. 

All  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
dealing  with  Mr.  Kuhns  have  been  im- 
pressed with  his  dedication  as  an  out- 
standing citizen  and  for  his  contribu- 
tions. He  is  a  fine  example  of  the  spirit 
of  volunteerism  which  is  at  the  core  of 
this  Nation's  success. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great  pride  in 
commending  to  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
Don  L.  ■  Kuhns.  a  truly  remarkable 
man  who  has.  through  his  selfless 
years  of  hard  work,  contributed  to  his 
community  in  a  most  beneficial 
manner.* 


AGRICULTURE:  QUESTIONS  AND 
ANSWERS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  25.  1984 

•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
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Report  for  Wednesday,  January,   25. 
1984  into  the  Congressional  Record: 

Agriculture:  Qestions  and  Answers 

In  my  recent  discussions  with  Hoosiers. 
some  questions  have  l)een  raised  about  our 
farm  programs. 

1.  Why  aren't  we  using  more  of  our  sur- 
plus food  to  feed  the  hungry? 

Commodity  distribution  programs  for  the 
poor  and  undernourished  are  important. 
They  should  be  expanded,  but  we  should  be 
aware  of  their  limitations.  One  problem  is 
that  the  range  of  surplus  food  owned  by  the 
government  at  any  one  time  is  too  narrow 
for  a  balanced  diet.  Many  dairy  products  are 
in  excess  today.  Government-owned  supplies 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains  are  largely  com- 
mitted to  other  uses  already.  Second,  distri- 
bution is  a  formidable  challenge.  The  costs 
of  distributing  in  poor  nations  often  exceeds 
the  value  of  the  surplus  food.  Likewise,  dis- 
tribution is  costly  even  in  the  United  States 
when  the  weather  is  bad  or  when  recipients 
are  too  aged  or  sick  to  pick  up  surplus  food 
themselves.  Third,  even  strong  advocates  of 
food  aid  for  the  poor  and  undernourished 
worry  that  a  greater  effort  at  distribution 
might  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  cut  the  food 
stamp  program,  which  was  set  up  in  1974 
after  shortcomings  of  commodity  distribu- 
tion programs  were  documented.  In  addi- 
tion, other  nations  often  hesitate  to  accept 
our  surplus  food  because  such  efforts  are 
sporadic  and  may  disrupt  ordinary  channels 
of  trade. 

2.  Why  are  farm  exports  down? 

After  steadily  increasing  during  the 
1970's,  the  value  of  our  farm  exports  has 
been  declining  for  the  past  three  years  and 
is  a  major  problem  for  agriculture  today. 
Several  factors  underlie  the  decline.  First, 
embargoes  of  food  products  have  compelled 
our  customers  to  look  elsewhere.  After  the 
Nixon  Administration  embargoed  soybeans, 
for  example,  Japan  invested  in  the  Brazilian 
soybean  industry,  which  is  now  firmly  in 
place.  Second,  the  value  of  the  dollar  is  too 
high.  Over  the  past  three  years,  its  value 
has  increased  30%  compared  to  other  lead- 
ing currencies,  which  means  much  higher 
prices  for  our  customers.  Third,  federal 
price  supports,  set  high  to  protect  farm 
income,  have  had  some  undesirable  side  ef- 
fects. Other  countries  have  expanded  their 
production  and  sold  their  commodities  at 
prices  just  below  ours.  Fourth,  several  of 
our  competitors  have  subsidized  their  farm 
exports.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  our  cus- 
tomers have  erected  trade  barriers  to  pro- 
tect their  own  agricultural  industries.  Some 
of  these  problems  have  been  and  are  being 
corrected,  so  our  farm  exports  are  expected 
to  increase  in  value  in  1984.  However,  other 
of  these  problems  are  more  permanent  in 
nature,  and  many  experts  doubt  that  we  will 
return  soon  to  the  situation  of  the  late 
1970's,  when  we  controlled  61%  of  the 
world's  agricultural  trade. 

3.  How  serious  are  farmers'  financial 
woes? 

The  number  of  farm  foreclosures  and 
bankruptcies  seems  to  be  dropping  after 
three  very  hard  years.  During  the  last  year, 
foreclosures,  bankruptcies,  and  sales  of 
farms  affected  approximately  3%  of  all 
farmers.  This  was  nearly  triple  the  rate  of 
the  more  prosperous  1970's.  Loan  problems 
in  Indiana  have  been  worse  than  the  nation- 
al average. 

4.  What  is  being  done  to  barter  our  sur- 
plus food  for  strategic  materials? 
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Bartering  has  potential  because  we  have 
significant  surpluses  of  certain  commodities 
(such  as  dairy  products)  and  significant 
shortages  of  strategic  materials  in  our  na- 
tional stockpile  (such  as  aluminum,  chromi- 
um, nickel,  and  rubber).  We  currently 
import  more  than  half  of  our  supplies  of 
twenty  strategic  materials.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  (USDA)  administered  a 
barter  program  for  several  years  until  it  was 
suspended  in  1973,  primarily  because  sup- 
plies of  commodities  fell,  restrictions 
became  cumbersome,  and  our  need  for  stra- 
tegic materials  was  considered  met.  Current- 
ly the  USDA  is  worried  that  it  might  not  be 
reimbursed  for  the  surplus  food:  the  State 
Department  that  bartering  might  violate 
trade  agreements:  and  the  Treasury  that 
bartering  might  make  world  markets  ineffi- 
cient, but  Congress  is  looking  into  ways  to 
expand  bartering. 

5.  How  much  do  our  farm  programs  cost? 
Three  years  ago,  our  farm  programs  cost 

only  $4  billion.  In  1983,  net  outlays  for  them 
reached  $19  billion.  The  huge  increase  oc- 
curred when  low  prices  triggered  federal 
price  supports.  About  $3  billion  of  the  $19 
billion,  however,  went  for  commodities  that 
the  government  could  resell,  at  least  in 
theory.  The  total  cost  of  our  farm  programs 
should  be  sharply  lower  this  year  as  prices 
improve. 

6.  Did  PIK  work? 

Reviews  of  PIK  have  been  mixed.  Few 
would  call  it  a  complete  success.  Under  the 
program,  farmers  have  been  given  govern- 
ment-owned commodities  in  return  for  cut- 
backs in  production  of  certain  crops.  PIK 
has  had  many  of  the  effects  predicted  when 
it  was  set  up  last  January.  Combined  with 
the  summer  drought,  it  has  brought  produc- 
tion more  into  line  with  demand  and  has 
helped  raise  prices.  Moreover,  it  has  caused 
problems  for  farm  implement  and  supply 
dealers  and  purchasers  of  feed  grains.  Vari- 
ous other  problems  developed  during  PIK's 
operation:  stocks  have  been  drawn  down 
further  than  expected,  so  prices  may  go  too 
high:  the  distribution  of  commodities  to 
farmers  did  not  go  smoothly:  more  than  one 
in  ten  participants  abused  the  program  to 
get  extra  benefits:  huge  payments  were 
given  to  large  corporate  farms.  The  com- 
modities given  to  farmers  cost  the  USDA 
more  than  $10  billion,  but  PIK  is  expected 
to  save  $9  billion  in  price  support  outlays 
over  the  next  few  years.  PIK  has  been 
ended  for  1984,  except  for  a  scaled-down 
program  covering  wheat. 

7.  What  IS  the  farm  outlook  for  1984? 

The  experts  are  optimistic  on  balance. 
They  foresee  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
farm  exports  (with  slightly  less  volume),  an 
easing  in  farm  credit  conditions,  higher 
grain  prices,  and  sharply  lower  farm  pro- 
gram costs.  They  do  not  sharply  lower  farm 
program  costs.  They  do  not  foresee  any 
growth  in  farmland  values.  The  USDA  esti- 
mates that  net  farm  income  will  be  between 
$29  billion  and  $34  billion  in  1984,  up  from 
last  years  $24  billion  to  $26  billion.  Retail 
food  prices  are  expected  to  go  up  4%  to 
7%.« 


THE  NEED  TO  STIMULATE  OUR 
COAL  INDUSTRY  THROUGH 
FEDERALLY  SUPPORTED  R&D 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25,  1984 
•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  current  state  of 
our  Nation's  coal  industry.  United 
Mine  Workers  President  Trumka  testi- 
fied before  a  House  committee  stating 
that  over  45.000  members  of  the  UMW 
are  out  of  work.  Unemployment  in  the 
coal  fields  is  25  percent,  which  is  more 
than  twice  the  national  average.  The 
critical  state  of  the  coal  mining  indus- 
try has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  jobs  for 
many  hard  working  coal  miners  in  my 
congressional  district.  For  example, 
the  1980  mining  industry  employment 
in  Washington  County  was  about  6,000 
jobs.  Over  the  past  3  years,  however, 
coal  mined  in  the  county  has  declined 
from  10.2  million  tons  to  6.4  million 
tons.  This  reduction  has  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  approximately  2.000  jobs. 

To  assure  that  the  coal  industry  re- 
covers with  the  rest  of  the  economy, 
we  in  Congress  must  not  be  rushed 
into  passing  unnecessary  and  costly 
environmental  controls  on  coal-fired 
powerplants  as  a  means  of  controlling 
acid  rain.  I  am  supporting  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Rahall,  H,R.  1405.  the 
Acidic  Deposition  Study  and  Ecosys- 
tem Mitigation  Act.  This  measure 
which  currently  has  over  70  cospon- 
sors  is  a  call  for  reason.  The  scientific 
facts  are  not  available  and  thus  it  is 
premature  to  impose  another  costly 
and  questionable  environmental 
burden  on  the  beleaguered  coal  indus- 
try. 

The  environmental  controls  ap- 
proach would  not  only  cost  89,000  ad- 
ditional miners  their  jobs,  it  would  in- 
crease total  unemployment  nearly 
172,000.  Electric  utility  ratepayer  costs 
would  be  increased  by  nearly  $7  billion 
per  year,  with  the  rates  of  some  utili- 
ties jumping  63  percent.  It  is  clear 
that  acid  rain  controls  will  have  a 
severe  economic  impact  on  those  areas 
of  the  country  that  already  suffer 
from  near  depression  level  unemploy- 
ment rates. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  coal  indus- 
try and  burn  coal  more  efficiently  we 
must  not  tighten  emission  controls,  for 
instead  we  must  advance  in  the  area  of 
coal  technology.  This  administration 
has  effectively  proposed  to  closeout 
the  coal  research  and  development 
program,  while  at  the  same  time  tell- 
ing the  private  sector  to  pick  up  the 
pieces.  For  two  consecutive  budget  re- 
quests, the  administration  has  pro- 
posed to  cut  coal  R«feD  by  more  than 
50  percent.  In  fiscal  year  1983.  I  am 
proud  that  the  Congress  responded  by 
nearly  tripling  the  administation's  re- 
quest. We  must  continue  to  strongly 
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oppose  this  administration's  going  out 
of  business  budget  for  coal  programs. 
It  is  only  through  supporting  a 
healthy  level  of  funding  for  coal  re- 
search and  development  programs 
that  we  will  be  able  to  make  signifi- 
cant breakthroughs  which  can  en- 
hance the  utilization  of  the  Nation's 
vast  coal  reserves  in  an  environmental- 
ly acceptable  manner. 

We  must  not  sit  idly  by  and  allow 
our  coal  industry  to  suffer  further  fi- 
nancial burdens.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  have  fought  to 
extend  union  protection  to  coal  miners 
and  their  families.  However,  the  dedi- 
cated work  of  the  UMWA  must  be 
backed  up  by  a  Congress  that  stands 
ready  to  assist  the  mineworkers  as 
they  strive  to  save  jobs.  Therefore,  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  any  harmful 
emission  controls  that  would  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  the  coal  industry.* 


STOP  WEAPONS  RACE  IN  SPACE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25,  1984 
•  Mr.    BROWN    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,    on    Saturday,    the    United 
States  took  the  first  step  toward  ex- 
pansion of  the  arms  race  into  space 
when  it  conducted  a  preliminary  test 
of    its   antisatellite    (ASAT)    weapon. 
ASAT's  are  designed  to  destroy  satel- 
lites in  space  with  the  help  of  a  special 
targeting    device    called    a    miniature 
homing   vehicle.   Although   this   first 
test  did  not  involve  the  homing  vehi- 
cle, subsequent  ASAT  tests  will.  Con- 
gress prohibited  testing  of  the  ASAT 
against  a  target  in  space  unless  the 
President   certifies   to   Congress   that 
the  United  States  is  "endeavoring  in 
good    faith,    to    negotiate    with    the 
Soviet  Union  a  mutual  verifiable  ban 
on  antisatellite  weapons"  or  that  it  is 
necessary  to  avert  a  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security  (DOD  fiscal  year  1984 
authorization).  The  likelihood  of  nego- 
tiating a  ban  on  ASAT's  diminishes  as 
the  testing  schedule  nears  completion 
and  the  weapon  nears  deployment. 

The  Soviet  Union  indicated  its  inter- 
est in  negotiating  an  ASAT  ban  last 
August  when  it  submitted  a  draft 
treaty  to  the  United  Nations  and  vol- 
unteered to  suspend  testing  of  its 
ASAT  system  if  the  United  States  did 
the  same.  Negotiations  conducted  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  were  suspended  in  1979 
following  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  diversion  of  U.S.  re- 
sources for  ratification  of  the  SALT  II 
treaty  by  the  Carter  administration. 
The  Soviet  Union  suspended  testing  of 
its  ASAT  during  those  negotiations. 
The  administration  has  stubbornly  re- 
fused to  respond  to  the  Soviet  offer 
and  is  proceeding  on  track  with  the 
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ASAT  tests  as  demonstrated  on  Satur- 
day. We  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
progress  on  arms  control  and  should 
offer  to  take  the  Soviet  Union  up  on 
its  proposal  to  control  weapons  in 
space.  Unfortunately,  the  administra- 
tion does  not  appear  interested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ASAT's  and  space  weapons  ap- 
pears below.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  16,  1984] 

An  Arms  Race  in  Space  Is  Lunacy:  We  Can 
Keep  Ahead  in  Technology  Withoitt 
Baiting  Moscow 

(By  Ernest  Conine) 
Any  day  now  the  Pentagon  is  expected  to 
carry  out  a  preliminary  test  of  an  anti-satel- 
lite missile  system.  The  Administration 
should  think  long  and  hard  before  proceed- 
ing with  follow-up  tests  scheduled  for  later 
this  year  and  next— tests  which  could  take 
the  U.S.-Soviet  anti-satellite  competition 
beyond  the  point  of  no  return. 

The  history  of  arms  control  during  the 
last  20  years  is,  in  part,  a  story  of  missed  op- 
portunities. Both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  reaching  for  short-range 
advantage,  have  at  times  taken  steps  that 
accelerated  the  arms  race  and  harmed  their 
owTi  long-range  interests. 

On  the  U.S.  side,  the  most  dramatic  exam- 
ple of  strategic  myopia  is  the  decision  in  the 
1960s  to  put  multiple  warheads  on  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles.  What  the  plan- 
ners unfortunately  neglected  to  take  into 
account  was  that  in  the  long  run  MIRVs 
favor  the  Soviets,  whose  huge  missiles  can 
carry  more  warheads  than  ours. 

The  most  glaring  examples  of  shorUight- 
edness,  however,  are  on  the  Russian  side. 

Moscow  seems  genuinely  disturbed  by  the 
prospective  deployment  of  American-made 
Pershing  2  missiles  in  West  Germany  that 
can  reach  Soviet  Urgets  within  10  or  12 
minutes.  But  what  on  earth  was  the  Krem- 
lin thinking  about  when  it  began  installing 
SS-20  missiles  pointed  do^-n  the  throats  of 
West  European  political  leaders  back  in  the 
1970s?  How  could  they  have  imagined  that 
there  would  be  no  Western  response? 

The  1972  SALT  I  treaty  drastically  limited 
the  actual  deployment  of  anti-ballistic  mis- 
sile systems,  but  imposed  no  prohibition  on 
research  and  development  work.  As  the  au- 
thors of  a  study  by  the  liberal-inclined 
Brookings  Institution  said  last  week,  the 
Soviet  ABM  effort  since  1972  has  been  far 
more  energetic  than  ours,  with  the  result 
that  a  "significant  disparity"  now  exisU. 

Most    experts    agree,    though,    that    the 
United  States  is  far  ahead  in  most  relevant 
technologies.    The    Russians,    by    their    ac- 
tions, are  likely  to  succeed  only  in  provoking 
an  ABM  race  that  they  cannot  win. 
Then  there  is  the  killer  satellite  issue. 
Both   major   powers,   but   especially   the 
United  States,  depend  heavily  upon  satel- 
lites for  weather  information,  military  com- 
munications,   photo    reconnaissance,    early 
warning  of  an  enemy  attack,  and  verifica- 
tion of  compliance  with  arms  control  pacts. 
It  follows  that  each  side  is  tempted  to  de- 
velop means  of  poking  out  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  enemy  in  case  of  war. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
both  fielded  systems  having  anti-satellite  ca- 
pabilities during  the  1960s.  This  country 
eventually  dismantled  its  anti-satellite  net- 
work—which involved  the  use  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions in  space— on  grounds  that  on-going 
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competition  in  anti-sLtellite  weapons,  or 
ASATs.  was  not  in  the  U.S.  interest. 

The  Soviet  Union,  unfortunately,  was  un- 
willing to  let  well  enough  alone.  It  contin- 
ued sporadic  testing  of  killer  satellites,  ulti- 
mately forcing  the  United  States  to  renew 
its  program. 

U.S -Soviet   neeotiation.s  Inokine  toward  a 
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From  the  U.S.  viewpoint,  it  seems  to  make 
sense  to  work  for  a  moratorium  on  further 
tests,  meanwhile  continuing  research  on 
lasers  and  other  technologies  to  avoid  being 
caught  short  by  a  Soviet  breakthrough.  We 
would  have  nothing  to  lose  and,  conceivably, 
a  great  deal  to  gain. 

Thi.s  i.s  a  ca.sp  where  we  mieht   be  better 


January  25,  1984 


The  essay  follows: 

[The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  15,  1982] 

The  Who  and  Why  of  Big-Bucks  Politics 

spend  money  to  make  money 

(By  David  Boaz) 

.^nerial-inf erect    enntrihiif inns   tn  PnnpreR.*; 


January  25,  1984 


Black.  Manafort,  &  Stone  and  former 
Reagan  adviser  Pete  Hannaford,  along  with 
Democratic  lobbyist  Marcus  Sisk,  former 
Democratic  Rep.  William  Moorhead  and 
former  Carter  White  House  official  Anne 
Wexler.  Charlie  Black  explained  candidly, 
"By  using  Moorhead  and  Sisk  and  Wexler 
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A  third  risk  is  due  to  uncertainties  at  the 
top  of  Soviet  civilian  leadership,  which  cur- 
rently appears  weak  and  unsure  of  its  direc- 
tions. The  military  appears  to  be  taking  a 
stronger  role,  and  maneuvering  for  the  next 
succession  could  further  weaken  present 
leaders.  This  in  turn  will  probably  prolong 
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of  each  others  motivations,  fears  and  con- 
cerns. 

Critics  of  this  proposal  may  say  it  is  im- 
practical. It  is  impractical  if  one  or  both 
super  powers  do  not  have  the  will  to  negoti- 
ate, as  that  only  prolongs  the  bargaining 
stalemate.  It  is  not  at  all  impractical  if  it 
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competition  in  anti-si.tellite  weapons,  or 
ASATs.  was  not  in  the  U.S.  interest. 

The  Soviet  UnioT.  unfortunately,  was  un- 
wiHing  to  let  well  enough  alone.  It  contin- 
ued sporadic  testing  of  killer  satellites,  ulti- 
mately forcing  the  United  States  to  renew 
its  program. 

U.S.-Soviet  negotiations  looking  toward  a 
ban  on  anti-satellite  weapons  were  held  in 
1978  and  1979.  but  were  suspended  after  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan.  Both 
countries  have  meanwhile  continued  their 
anti-satellite  programs. 

As  things  stand  the  Soviet  Union  has  an 
operational  anti-satellite  system  and  we 
don't.  The  United  States  is  moving  to  recti- 
fy the  supposed  imbalance  by  testing  and 
installing  an  ASAT  system  of  its  own. 

In  fact,  however,  the  ground- launched 
Soviet  ASAT  is  vastly  inferior  to  the  U.S. 
system,  which  would  use  a  fleet  of  F-15s  to 
launch  non-explosive  missiles  into  the  path 
of  Russian  satellites. 

As  Kurt  Gottfried  of  Cornell  said  recent- 
ly. "The  Soviets  have  been  both  foolish  and 
reckless  to  spend  some  15  years  nurturing  a 
clumsy  threat  against  a  rather  small  portion 
of  our  satellites.  Their  major  accomplish- 
ment has  t>een  to  provoke  us  into  building  a 
far  more  sophisticated  system." 

The  first  U.S.  flight  test  will  merely  test 
the  launching  system.  In  the  next  test  the 
ASAT  missile  will  be  fired  toward  a  point  in 
space,  but  not  at  a  specific  target.  Then  will 
come  the  actual  attempts  to  hit  and  destroy 
an  orbiting  satellite. 

Critics  warn  that,  while  the  initial  test 
isn't  very  important,  the  follow-through 
tests  may  end  whatever  possibility  there  is 
of  heading  off  a  killer  satellite  race  in  space. 

Last  fall  Soviet  leader  Yuri  V.  Andropov 
offered  a  moratorium  on  further  ASAT  test- 
ing by  either  side.  This  was  a  transparent 
attempt  to  preserve  the  Soviet  edge  in  this 
field. 

However,  the  existing  Soviet  advantage  is 
not  very  important.  Moscow's  present  killer 
satellite  is  effective  only  in  low-altitude 
orbits;  it  can't  reach  the  higher  orbits  where 
the  more  vital  U.S.  military  satellites  are  de- 
ployed. But  of  course  that  deficiency  could 
l>e  overcome  in  time. 

Furthermore,  since  the  United  States  is 
far  more  dependent  on  military  satellites 
than  is  the  more  "backward"  Soviet  Union, 
common  sense  tells  you  that  a  stop-where- 
you-are  ban  on  ASAT  weapons  would  be  in 
our  interest. 

The  Administration  is  bothered  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  verifying  Soviet  compliance  with 
an  anti-satellite  ban.  and  indeed  Russian 
cheating  could  be  a  problem.  It  is  especially 
crucial  to  develop  means  of  detecting  Soviet 
testing  or  deployment  of  lasers  as  ASAT 
weapons.  However,  monitoring  of  any  Soviet 
activity  in  this  or  other  ASAT  technologies 
would  be  easier  with  an  agreement  than 
without  one. 

Many  defense  scientists  argue  that,  in  any 
event,  the  l)est  safeguard  against  Soviet 
killer  satellites  is  not  an  ability  to  respond 
in  kind.  Instead,  they  say.  we  should  up- 
grade the  survivability  of  U.S.  military  sat- 
ellites through  shielding,  maneuverability 
and  movement  to  higher  orbits. 

Since  we  have  more  to  gain  from  avoiding 
an  anti-satellite  arms  rate  than  do  the  Sovi- 
ets, it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  Russians 
are  genuinely  interested  in  an  effective  anti- 
satellite  moratorium  or  ban.  Once  the 
United  States  has  demonstrated  a  superior 
system,  however,  we  may  never  have  a 
chance  to  find  out  because  the  Russians  will 
then  stall  negotiations  until  they  have  a 
chance  to  play  catch-up. 
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From  the  U.S.  viewpoint,  it  seems  to  make 
sense  to  work  for  a  moratorium  on  further 
tests,  meanwhile  continuing  research  on 
lasers  and  other  technologies  to  avoid  being 
caught  short  by  a  Soviet  breakthrough.  We 
would  have  nothing  to  lose  and.  conceivably, 
a  great  deal  to  gain. 

This  is  a  case  where  we  might  be  letter 
off  to  quit  while  we  are  still  not  quite 
ahead.* 


January  25,  1984 


January  25,  1984 


THE  WHO  AND  WHY  OF  BIG- 
BUCKS  POLITICS 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  hardly  a 
day  goes  by  without  someone,  fre- 
quently one  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  crying  for  a  tax  increase.  It 
seems  that  even  though  we  already  get 
our  hands  on  over  a  third  of  the 
wealth  in  this  country  it  is  not  enough 
to  satiate  the  desires  of  this  big  spend- 
ing Congress. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  call  it  a  tax  in- 
crease. What  we  need,  the  big  spend- 
ers say,  is  revenue  enhancement,  in- 
creased compliance,  tightening  of 
loopholes,  the  elimination  of  tax  ex- 
penditures, or  simply  that  everyone 
pay  their  "fair  share."  But  in  reality, 
it  all  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a 
growing  transfer  of  private  sector 
property  into  the  coffers  of  the  state. 

I  have  never  understood  the  ration- 
ale for  the  argument  that  what  pri- 
vate individuals  produce  and  are  free 
to  spend  or  save  as  they  choose  is 
somehow  an  expenditure  by  govern- 
ment. Yet  this  is  what  the  big  spend- 
ers would  have  you  believe.  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  a  colleague 
which  equated  a  tax  credit  to  a  'hand- 
out from  the  U.S.  Treasury." 

I  have  said  on  other  occasions  that 
the  major  function  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress today  is  to  take  from  some,  gen- 
erally the  productive  middle  class,  and 
give  to  others.  Congress  has  become 
an  agency  for  coercively  redistributing 
the  property  and  earnings  of  the 
people.  Of  course,  we  pay  lip  service  to 
our  constitutional  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  people's  liberty  and  property, 
but  in  fact  we  have  become  destructive 
of  these  ends.  We  have  discovered  that 
the  "tax.  spend,  and  elect  philosophy" 
works  to  our  advantage:  we  can  en- 
hance our  power  and  prestige,  at  least 
among  the  lobbyists  and  the  rest  of 
the  Washington,  D.C.  establishment. 
Yet  in  the  process  we  are  irresponsibly 
destroying  the  prosperity  and  freedom 
of  this  generation  and  leaving  to  our 
children  a  legacy  of  debt  and  conflict. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  essay  by  David 
Boaz,  Vice  president  for  public  policy 
affairs  of  the  Cato  Institute.  Mr.  Boaz 
provides  us  with  a  lucid  analysis  of  the 
consequences  of  a  government  that  de- 
cides "who  is  to  have  what.  ' 


The  essay  follows: 

[The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  15.  1982] 

The  Who  and  Why  of  Big-Bucks  Politics 

spend  money  to  make  money 

(By  David  Boaz) 

Special-interest  contributions  to  Congress 
are  up  sevenfold  in  the  last  nine  years,  but 
the  new  giving  hats  just  raised  the  price  of 
influence. 

Prominent  lobbyist  J.  D.  Williams  la- 
ments. "The  edge  you  get  from  raising 
money  has  been  diluted.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  fund  raising  as  we  now  know  it  was  in 
its  infancy,  it  was  vitally  important.  .  .  . 
Now  .  .  .  there  is  such  an  availability  of 
funds  that  it's  not  as  important  as  it  used  to 
be."  But  fund  raising  goes  on. 

Pity  the  poor  lobbyists.  Every  time  they 
learn  a  new  technique— PAC  contributions, 
direct  mail,  grass-roots  campaigns,  junkets 
to  Las  Vegas— everyone  else  learns  it.  too, 
and  soon  there's  no  profit  in  it.  But  they 
can't  stop  doing  it  as  long  as  their  competi- 
tors are  doing  it. 

Should  any  of  this  surprise  us?  Business 
people  know  that  you  have  to  invest  to 
make  money.  Businesses  invest  in  factories, 
labor,  research  and  development,  marketing 
and  all  the  other  processes  that  bring  goods 
to  consumers  and.  they  hope,  lead  to  profits. 
They  also  invest  in  political  processes  that 
may  yield  profits. 

If  more  money  can  be  made  by  investing 
in  Washington  than  by  drilling  another  oil 
well,  money  will  be  spent  there. 

Nobel  laureate  F.  A.  Hayek  explained  the 
process  40  years  ago  in  his  prophetic  book 
"The  Road  to  Serfdom":  "As  the  coercive 
power  of  the  state  will  alone  decide  w"ho  is 
to  have  what,  the  only  power  worth  having 
will  be  a  share  in  the  exercise  of  this  direct- 
ing power." 

As  the  size  and  power  of  government  in- 
crease, we  can  expect  more  of  society's  re- 
sources to  be  directed  toward  influencing 
government.  And  indeed  that  is  just  what 
we  have  seen:  Federal  spending  has  risen 
from  $200  billion  in  1970  to  more  than  $800 
billion  today.  The  staff  size  of  regulatory 
agencies  (a  very  rough  estimate  of  the 
impact  of  regulation  on  society)  has  risen 
two-thirds  in  a  decade. 

Recognizing  this  increasing  opportunity 
for  political  profits,  interest  groups  have  re- 
sponded as  we  would  expect.  In  1971.  New 
York  had  twice  as  many  national  trade  asso- 
ciations as  Washington.  Today.  Washington 
has  3.136  associations— 500  more  than  New 
York- with  80,000  employees.  Within  the 
past  decade,  the  number  of  Washington  of- 
fices of  out-of-town  law  firms  has  tripled.  In 
1970.  five  state  governments  had  Washing- 
ton offices;  today  the  figure  is  34.  Total 
campaign  spending  rose  from  $425  million 
in  1972  to  $1.2  billion  in  1980.  Now.  6b%  of 
the  chief  executive  officers  of  Fortune  200 
companies  come  to  Washington  at  least 
once  every  two  weeks,  up  from  less  than 
15%  a  decade  earlier. 

What  do  all  these  people  want  in  Wash- 
ington? Money,  of  course,  first  of  all.  Every 
dollar  spent  by  the  government  ends  up  in 
someone's  pocket  as  a  salary,  a  transfer  pay- 
ment, a  subsidy,  a  purchase  or  a  loan.  But 
there  are  other  valuable  services  available, 
too:  regulations  that  eliminate  or  hamstring 
your  competitors,  for  instance,  or  a  tax  pro- 
vision that  induces  consumers  to  purchase 
your  product. 

In  its  successful  effort  to  obtain  a  $1.1  bil- 
lion loan  guarantee  for  a  shale-oil  project. 
Tosco    Corp.    hired    the    Republican    firm 


Black.  Manafort.  &  Stone  and  former 
Reagan  adviser  Pete  Hannaford.  along  with 
Democratic  lobbyist  Marcus  Sisk.  former 
Democratic  Rep.  William  Moorhead  and 
former  Carter  White  House  official  Anne 
Wexler.  Charlie  Black  explained  candidly. 
"By  using  Moorhead  and  Sisk  and  Wexler 
on  the  Democratic  side  and  us  and  Hanna- 
ford on  the  Republican  side,  they  got  better 
quality  and  better  access  for  less  money." 

Efforts  to  restrain  this  growing  special-in- 
terest influence  on  government  have  pre- 
dictably failed.  After  the  Watergate  scandal. 
Congress  placed  severe  limits  on  individual 
contributions  to  federal  candidates.  What 
happened?  PAC  spending  soared.  When  the 
government  taxes  or  regulates  private  eco- 
nomic activity,  people  find  ways  to  get 
around  the  restrictions  and  continue  supply- 
ing goods  and  services  to  others  at  a  profit. 
And  as  long  as  there  is  a  profit  to  be  made 
by  influencing  government,  people  will  find 
a  way  around  those  restrictions  as  well. 

Despite  our  attempted  restrictions,  Mr. 
Hayek's  dictum  seems  to  remain  true:  When 
government  decides  "who  is  to  have  what. " 
political  power  becomes  "the  only  power 
worth  having."  Before  the  special-interest 
bidding  for  control  of  a  powerful  govern- 
ment gets  completely  out  of  hand,  can  we 
find  a  way  to  treat  causes  rather  than  symp- 
toms?* 
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HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Edson 
W.  Spencer  is  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Honeywell  Inc.,  one 
of  our  country's  largest  defense  suppli- 
ers. In  the  December  23  Minneapolis 
Star  &  Tribune,  he  published  a  paper 
urging  a  zero  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
level. 

Spencer's  proposal  is  understand- 
able, but  not  simplistic.  It  would  not 
disturb  the  standoff  in  strategic  weap- 
ons, but  could  set  the  stage  for  a  build- 
down  process. 

I  commend  the  article,  which  fol- 
lows, to  thoughtful  students  of  nucle- 
ar arms  reductions. 

Tactical  Zero 
(By  Edson  W.  Spencer) 
The  world  today  faces  three  grave  risks, 
any  one  of  which  could  cause  a  nuclear  acci- 
dent, which  could  in  turn  lead  to  a  major 
war.  The  risk  of  such  a  war  may  be  greater 
than  at  any  time  since  Hitler  marched  into 
the  Rhin^land  in  1936.  The  potential  for 
cataclysmic  damage  is  far  greater. 

One  risk  brought  abruptly  into  focus  was 
signaled  by  the  dangerous  series  of  mistakes 
apparently  made  by  the  Soviet  air  defense 
in  shooting  down  Korean  Airlines  Flight 
007.  The  mistakes  that  led  to  the  tragic  loss 
of  a  civilian  aircraft  suggest  the  possibility 
of  a  series  of  mistakes  leading  to  something 
far  worse. 

A  second  risk  relates  to  proliferation 
among  nations  of  the  capacity  to  manufac- 
ture nuclear  weapons— and  to  steal  them. 
The  dangerb  in  the  use  of  these  weapons  as 
potential  blackmail  threats  pose  a  risk  for 
all  nations,  including  the  two  super  powers. 
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A  third  risk  is  due  to  uncertainties  at  the 
top  of  Soviet  civilian  leadership,  which  cur- 
rently appears  weak  and  unsure  of  its  direc- 
tions. The  military  appears  to  be  taking  a 
stronger  role,  and  maneuvering  for  the  next 
succession  could  further  weaken  present 
leaders.  This  in  turn  will  probably  prolong 
the  present  period  of  high  tension  between 
our  country  and  the  Soviet  Union,  making  it 
difficult  to  accomplish  significant  progress 
to  lessen  the  tension  through  negotiations. 

The  history  of  negotiations  between  our 
two  nations  is  not  encouraging.  As  a  result, 
the  risks  inherent  in  nuclear  confrontation 
seem  to  be  accelerating  faster  than  our  abil- 
ity to  negotiate  safety  nets  that  reduce  the 
chance  of  nuclear  explosions. 

To  mitigate  these  risks,  a  creative  new  ini- 
tiative is  needed  by  our  government,  an  ini- 
tiative that  would  seek  to  achieve  an  imme- 
diate set  of  objectives  rather  than  gradually 
negotiate  toward  such  an  end  over  a  long 
period  with  very  limited  progress  in  elimi- 
nating the  risks.  As  a  concerned  citizen  who 
is  also  the  chief  executive  of  a  major  corpo- 
ration (Honeywell  Inc.  with  over  $800  mil- 
lion in  defense  contracts  last  year),  I  feel 
strongly  that  we  must  bring  into  play  a  new 
approach  and  an  even  more  heightened 
sense  of  urgency.  Here  are  some  sugges- 
tions; 

First,  we  should  offer  to  remove  from 
Europe  all  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  includ- 
ing missile  warheads  and  munitions,  and 
return  them  to  the  United  States. 

Second,  we  should  then  offer  immediate- 
ly—with complete  Soviet  access  for  verifica- 
tion—to destroy  these  and  all  other  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  in  our  arsenal  as  well  as 
seeing  that  those  of  our  NATO  allies  are 
also  destroyed. 

Third,  the  conditions  required  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  our  agreeing  to  do  this 
would  be; 

The  signing  and  ratification  of  a  treaty 
between  our  country,  our  NATO  allies  and 
the  Soviet  Union  banning  further  develop- 
ment or  manufacture  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons; 

Simultaneous  with  our  elimination  of  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons,  the  destruction  of  all 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  the  Soviet  arse- 
nal, with  free  access  and  verification  by  U.S. 
and  other  NATO  observers; 

Acceptance  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  joint 
approach  to  some  type  of  risk-reduction  or 
crisis-avoidance  center  so  that  a  mistake 
may  be  prevented  from  becoming  a  cata- 
clysm; and 

Finally,  a  U.S./U.S.S.R.-sponsored  U.N. 
agreement  banning  development  and  manu- 
facture of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  by  any 
member  country,  with  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union  agreeing  to  enforce  this 
ban  together. 

This  would  still  leave  the  two  super 
powers  at  a  stand-off  in  intercontinental 
strategic  weapons,  but  with  the  potential 
for  negotiating  a  build-down  option  on  both 
sides.  Build-down  to  the  level  of  a  minimum 
but  still  meaningful  deterrent  might  take  a 
decade  and.  to  zero,  a  lifetime. 

If  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  move  in 
the  direction  of  significantly  reducing  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons,  our  two  coun- 
tries should  then  enter  into  broad-ranging 
discussions  at  various  levels,  both  private- 
sector  and  government,  in  an  attempt  to 
define  our  future  relationships  in  other 
areas.  The  objectives  of  our  two  countries, 
our  historical  background  and  our  mind  sets 
are  very  different.  But  we  do  have  to  coex- 
ist, and  to  do  so  we  need  to  have  continuous 
dialogue  and  a  much  deeper  inderstanding 
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of  each  other's  motivations,  fears  and  con- 
cerns. 

Critics  of  this  proposal  may  say  it  is  im- 
practical. It  is  impractical  if  one  or  both 
super  powers  do  not  have  the  will  to  negoti- 
ate, as  that  only  prolongs  the  bargaining 
stalemate.  It  is  not  at  all  impractical  if  it 
can  bring  both  sides  back  to  the  table  and 
move  the  negotiations  forward.  It  makes  our 
intention  clear  and  could  put  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  spot,  causing  it  to  show  the 
world  its  intentions  as  well.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  "tactical  zero"  would  be  in  the  na- 
tional self-interest  of  both  nations.  The  pro- 
posal in  no  way  changes  our  nation's  need 
for  a  strong  defense  in  conventional  weap- 
ons. 

Idealistic?  Yes.  Progress  is  never  made 
without  ideals.  Weapons  reduction  cannot 
change  the  attitudes  and  fears  that  led  to 
their  creation  in  the  first  place.  But  a  suc- 
cessful negotiation  leading  to  a  meaningful 
reduction  of  the  nuclear  threat  on  both 
sides  may  help,  in  turn,  to  modify  those  atti- 
tudes and  fears. 

Such  a  position  offers  a  better  negotiating 
posture  than  the  Reagan  ""zero  option"  pro- 
posal, which  provided  that  the  United 
States  would  not  deploy  and  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  reduce  intermediate-range  mis- 
siles in  and  around  Europe.  Even  if  it  were 
accepted  by  the  Soviet  Union,  this  proposal 
would  have  left  a  substantial  nuclear  arse- 
nal in  Europe  on  both  sides.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  proposal  I  am  putting  forward 
for  a  '"tactical  zero"  option  could  be  negoti- 
ated, it  would  eliminate  the  greatest  area  of 
risk  for  accidentally,  or  through  blackmail, 
triggering  a  nuclear  disaster.  It  would  clear- 
ly define  where  the  free  world  wants  to  go 
in  armament  reductions.  It  would  provide 
the  present  and  future  Soviet  leadership 
with  an  alternative  to  protracted  negotia- 
tions that  reduces  numbers  but  not  risk, 
while  relieving  its  defense  budget  of  sub- 
stantial expeditures.  It  would  have  great 
public  appeal. 

Most  important,  if  successful,  "tactical 
zero"  would  move  the  world  sul)stantially  in 
the  direction  of  becoming  a  safer  place  in 
which  to  live.* 


THE  ERA/ABORTION 
CONNECTION 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25,  1984 
m  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
are  concerned  about  the  right  to  life 
for  the  unborn  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  connection 
between  ERA  and  abortion.  Some 
claim  that  such  a  connection  does  not 
exist.  Yet  even  the  strongest  propo- 
nent of  the  ERA  in  the  other  body  was 
forced  to  admit  that  this  connection 
would  ultimately  be  decided  by  the 
courts.  Repeated  testimony  before 
House  and  Senate  committees  has  es- 
tablished the  potential,  if  not  the  ab- 
solute, connection  between  the  ERA 
and  the  so-called  right  to  an  abortion. 
Many  of  my  colleagues,  and  many  of 
the  proponents  of  the  ERA,  persist  in 
their  contention  that  there  is  no  rea- 
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sonable  connection  between  the  two. 
Unfortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
Icnow  that  sound  reasoning  does  not 
always  prevail.  If  my  colleagues  are 
certain  that  there  is  no  connection, 
then  they  should  have  no  qualms 
about  making  this  separation  explicit. 

It  is  true  that  the  text  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  does  not  mention 
the  issue  of  abortion.  However,  have 
my  colleagues  stopped  to  examine  the 
text  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution?  The  wording  of  this 
amendment  does  not  deal  with  the 
abortion  issue  either.  Yet.  somehow, 
the  Supreme  Court  found  in  the  words 
of  the  14th  amendment  the  so-called 
constitutional  right  to  an  abortion. 
Some  constitutional  scholars  go  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  the  Justices  fabricat- 
ed the  right  to  privacy  under  this 
amendment  in  order  to  justify  the  so- 
called  right  to  an  abortion. 

The  ERA.  as  currently  worded, 
would  go  beyond  further  enshrining 
the  so-called  right  to  kill  the  preborn 
in  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It 
could  require  that  Federal  funds  be 
used  for  this  carnage. 

Monday,  at  least  50,000  people  gath- 
ered in  Washington  for  the  11th 
annual  March  for  Life.  I  had  the 
honor  to  address  the  marchers.  While 
there,  it  became  apparent  to  me  that 
people  had  come  from  all  across  the 
Nation,  often  at  great  hardship  and 
great  cost,  in  order  to  participate  in 
this  historic  event:  11  years  after  Roe 
against  Wade,  abortion  remains  a  con- 
troversial issue  that  touches  the  con- 
science of  the  Nation. 

While  legislative  attempts  to  restrict 
abortion  have  as  yet  been  unsuccess- 
ful, we  have  been  able  to  restrict  the 
use  of  tax  dollars  to  fund  abortions. 
This  is  a  proper  restriction  on  the 
public  purse,  given  the  moral  objec- 
tion of  so  many  Americans  to  the 
taking  of  a  human  life. 

The  ERA  would  make  sex  a  suspect 
class  requiring  strict  scrutiny  under 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  In  the  5  to  4  Su- 
preme Court  decision  of  Harris  against 
McRae  1980,  the  Court  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment, which  restricts  Federal  funding 
of  abortion.  The  Court  made  it  clear, 
however,  that  one  of  the  reasons  the 
amendment  was  upheld  was  that  sex 
was  not  a  suspect  class.  Many  constitu- 
tional lawyers  have  argued  that  an  un- 
amended ERA  would  topple  the  Hyde 
amendment. 

Those  favoring  Federal  funding  of 
abortion  claim  that  the  denial  of  such 
funds  is  nothing  more  than  sex  dis- 
crimination. Their  line  of  reasoning  is 
that  abortion  is  a  medical  procedure 
performed  only  on  women.  Therefore, 
denying  funds  for  abortions,  while 
funding  other  medical  procedures  per- 
formed on  men  and  women,  or  only  on 
men,  is  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  They  have,  of  course,  totally  ig- 
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nored  the  unborn  child  in  this  entire 
argument. 

This  body  defeated  the  ERA  during 
the  first  session  of  the  98th  Congress. 
This  defeat  was  largely  the  result  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  ERA  was 
brought  to  the  floor  for  debate.  It  was 
brought  up  under  suspension  of  the 
rules,  a  procedure  supposedly  reserved 
for  noncontroversial  legislation.  Under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  debate  is  limit- 
ed to  40  minutes,  and  Members  are 
prohibited  from  offering  floor  amend- 
ments. Therefore,  my  colleague,  James 
Sensenbrenner  of  Wisconsin  was 
unable  to  offer  his  amendment  to 
make  the  equal  rights  amendment 
abortion-neutral. 

Those  of  us  in  this  body  who  are 
committed  to  restoring  the  right  to 
life  for  the  unborn  will  continue  to 
press  for  an  abortion-neutral  amend- 
ment to  the  ERA.  Let  those  of  our  col- 
leagues who  claim  that  there  is  no 
connection  between  the  two  join  us  in 
making  this  separation  explicit.  Mil- 
lions of  unborn  children  need  and  de- 
serve such  protection. • 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HON.  EDWIN  V.  FAULHABER, 
OP  NEW  JERSEY.  DISTIN- 
GUISHED CITIZEN,  OUTSTAND- 
ING GOVERNMENT  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR. AND  GREAT  AMERI- 
CAN 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
January  27,  the  residents  of  my  con- 
gressional district  and  State  of  New 
Jersey  will  join  together  in  testimony 
to  an  outstanding  Government  admin- 
istrator, distinguished  citizen,  and 
good  friend,  Hon.  Edwin  V.  Faulhaber, 
whose  birthday  celebration  commemo- 
rating the  80th  year  of  his  birth  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  his  many, 
many  friends  to  express  tribute  to  his 
lifetime  of  good  works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  that  can 
be  said  of  Ed  Faulhaber  and  his  life- 
time of  achievements  in  service  to  our 
people  and  I  know  that  you  and  our 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  will 
want  to  join  with  me  in  extending  our 
warmest  greetings  and  felicitations  to 
Ed  and  his  good  wife,  Geraldine,  and 
share  the  pride  of  his  family  and 
many,  many  friends  in  tribute  to  his 
quality  leadership  and  richness  of 
wisdom  in  the  accomplishments  of 
Government  in  his  chosen  field  of  en- 
deavor. 

Edwin  V.  Faulhaber,  a  graduate  of 
Peddle  School,  Princeton.  N.J.,  was 
born  January  27.  1904.  In  1920,  he  en- 
listed in  the  U.S.  Navy  where  he 
served  at  the  Hampton  Roads.  Va., 
Navy   Base.   Upon  completion  of   his 
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tour  of  duty  with  the  Navy,  young 
Faulhaber  became  associated  with  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.  and  by  the 
1930's,  he  was  a  home  office  group  in- 
surance and  annuity  specialist  for 
northern  New  Jersey.  The  experience 
gained  here  qualified  him  well  for  his 
first  Federal  Government  assignment. 

In  January  1937,  the  newly  created 
Social  Security  Administration  (known 
then  as  the  Federal  Security  Board) 
commenced  the  establishment  of  dis- 
trict offices  throughout  the  country. 
Mr.  Faulhaber  was  appointed  the  first 
District  Manager  of  the  Paterson.  N.J., 
Social  Security  District  Office.  The 
office  at  that  time  serviced  most  of 
Passaic  County,  Sussex,  Morris  and 
Warren  Counties.  Ed  and  his  staff  had 
the  immediate  and  vast  responsibility 
of  disseminating  information  about 
the  new  social  security  law  to  employ- 
ers and  employees,  registering  employ- 
ees for  social  security  numbers,  and 
getting  the  wheels  in  motion  for  the 
first  social  security  benefits  to  be  paid 
in  1940. 

Subsequently.  Ed  served  for  3  years 
at  the  helm  of  the  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
Social  Security  District  Office.  In 
1941,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  area  where  he  served  with 
distinction  as  the  District  Manager 
and  Assistant  Regional  Representative 
for  5  years. 

During  this  period,  he  was  president 
of  the  Federal  Business  Association, 
comprised  of  heads  of  all  Federal 
agencies  in  the  Midwest  area,  and  co- 
ordinated war  bond,  Red  Cross,  and 
Community  Chest  charitable  relief 
fund  raising  drives.  For  selling  over 
$10  million  in  war  savings  bonds,  Ed 
Faulhaber  was  decorated  with  the 
highly  prestigious  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
proceeds  from  one  of  these  war  bond 
campaigns  purchased  a  minesweeper 
built  in  a  Cleveland  shipyard  and  it 
was  launched  during  appropriate  cere- 
monies attended  by  many  dignitaries 
including  Federal  and  State  officials. 

In  August  1946,  Edwin  V.  Faulhaber 
was  called  to  social  security's  head- 
quarters in  Baltimore.  Md.  There  he 
was  assigned  the  duties  of  Senior  Liai- 
son Officer  on  the  staff  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Field  Operations.  In  this  posi- 
tion, he  traveled  across  the  continen- 
tal United  States  and  to  Hawaii  con- 
ducting audits  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration's  field  installations. 
We  were  highly  pleased  that  his  next 
assignment  brought  Ed  back  to  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  region.  He  was 
appointed  Assistant  Regional  Repre- 
sentative at  the  Region  IIA  Office  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  in 
July  1949.  He  remained  at  this  post 
until  his  mandatory  age  retirement  in 
January  1974.  In  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  management  skills,  devo- 
tion to  duty,  and  the  highest  level  of 
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personal  integrity,  Ed  received  the 
most  distinguished  Commissioner's  Ci- 
tation Award,  a  highly  coveted 
achievement  in  the  administration  of 
the  social  security  benefits  program. 

Ed's  diligence,  dedication,  and  exper- 
tise in  ever  seeking  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  excellence  in  everything  he  set 
out  to  do  are  applauded  by  all  of  us. 
During  his  past  quarter  of  century  of 
devoted  public  service,  Ed  Faulhaber 
opened  many  new  district  offices  in 
New  Jersey  as  the  social  security  pro- 
gram encompassed  greater  numbers  of 
the  working  population  and  the 
number  of  beneficiaries  receiving 
monthly  benefits  grew.  He  also  in- 
structed, trained,  and  developed  many 
of  the  present  executive  staff  who  are 
carrying  out  the  mandates  and  objec- 
tives passed  on  to  them  in  administer- 
ing the  many  intricate  and  complex  re- 
quirements of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  professionals  like  Ed 
serve  as  the  bulwark  of  strength  in  the 
day-by-day  challenges  of  Government 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  people.  It 
is  indeed  appropriate  that  we  reflect 
on  the  deeds  and  achievements  of  our 
people  who  have  contributed  to  the 
quality  of  life  and  way  of  life  here  in 
America  and  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  call  your  attention  to  Ed  Faul- 
haber's  lifetime  of  good  works. 

As  we  gather  together  in  a  birthday 
celebration  to  a  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished citizen,  we  extend  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  Congress  to  Ed  for  his 
good  deeds,  friendship,  and  goodwill 
he  has  so  willingly  and  abundantly 
given  over  these  many  years  that 
mean  so  much  to  the  lives  of  all  of  us 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
know  him.  For  a  job  well  done  in  serv- 
ice to  people,  we  do  indeed  salute  an 
outstanding  administrator  and  great 
American— the  Honorable  Edwin  V. 
Faulhaber  of  New  Jersey.# 


STUDENTS  RESPOND  TO  "THE 
DAY  AFTER " 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  we  were  in  recess  in 
December  I  received  a  very  poignant 
batch  of  letters  from  an  eighth  grade 
class  at  Kings  Canyon  Middle  School 
in  Fresno.  I  would  like  to  share  some 
of  their  comments  with  you  and  take 
this  opportunity  to  respond  to  them 
publicly. 

The  students  wrote  in  response  to 
the  movie,  "The  Day  After."  Their 
teacher.  Ms.  Joan  Ardovino,  felt  that 
it  would  be  beneficial  for  the  students 
to  express  their  fears  and  concerns  to 
an  elected  official  and  discover  that 
every  citizen  in  this  country  can  do 
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something  about  a  situation  they  do 
not  like  by  voicing  their  opinion. 

One  student  wrote:  'It  scares  me 
just  to  think  about  a  nuclear  war.  I 
don't  want  a  war  because  why  die  for 
nothing.  We  were  put  on  the  Earth  to 
live  not  to  die."  Another  wrote:  'As  for 
the  dispute  between  nations  why  not 
settle  it  peacefully  instead  of  this 
threat  of  nuclear  war  that  could  kill  so 
many  precious  lives."  One  suggestion 
made  went  as  follows:  "Couldn't  we  do 
something  better  with  our  money? 
Like  the  poor  and  starving  people  or 
new  and  better  schools?"  Finally,  one 
student  preferred  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion: "Just  have  the  leaders  of  Russia 
and  a  few  of  the  people  talk  to  our 
leaders  and  representatives  and  find 
out  what  each  country  wants.  Once 
you  find  out.  compromise.  I  know  this 
sounds  kind  of  stupid,  but  it  is  a  lot 
more  civil  than  going  to  nuclear  war 
that  would  destroy  the  entire  world." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  any  of 
these  comments  and  suggestions  are 
stupid.  I  am  proud  to  represent  the 
eighth  grade  class  of  Kings  Canyon 
Middle  School  in  Fresno.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  in  Congress  can  find  some  way 
to  assure  all  the  other  students  in  my 
district  and  this  country  that  we  will 
do  everything  possible  to  eliminate  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  from  our  future. 
I  for  one  support  a  nuclear  freeze  and 
will  continue  to  oppose  any  increases 
in  nuclear  armaments. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  today's 
youth  are  learning  about  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  of  our  time. 
Their  concern  assures  me  that  the 
next  generation  of  adults  will  be  re- 
sponsible, caring  people,  willing  to 
work  for  a  world  of  peace  rather  than 
war.* 


THE  BLISSFUL  IGNORANCE  OF 
MOST  TAXPAYERS 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
always  been  my  view  that  government 
in  a  free  society  should  be  strictly  lim- 
ited, and  honest  with  its  citizens.  To 
the  extent  that  government  grows,  it 
must  deceive  the  people,  otherwise 
they  will  perceive  the  growth  of  tyran- 
ny and  rebel. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Government  have  been  quite 
successful  at  deceiving  the  people  in 
recent  years.  We  practice  the  art  of  de- 
ception in  many  ways,  but  most  often 
through  false  or  misleading  labeling 
and  hidden  taxation.  As  George 
Orwell  wrote  m  his  essay  '"Politics  and 
the  English  Language."  Political  lan- 
guage and  with  variations  this  is  true 
of  all  political  parties  *  •  •  is  designed 
to    make    lies    sound    truthful    and 
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murder  respectable,  and  to  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  solidity  to  pure  wind." 

We  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal 
of  pure  wind  from  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress recently  about  deficits  and  the 
need  for  additional  tax  increases. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  breath  of  fresh  air  to 
have  the  wisdom  of  a  distinguished 
American,  Lemuel  R.  Boulware,  which 
comes  to  us  from  a  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Mr.  Boulware  explodes  the  myth  that 
tax  increases  will  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  a  profligate  Congress. 

The  Blissful  Ignorance  or  Most 
Taxpayers 

Your  Jan.  5  "Tax  Sentiment"  editorial 
rightly  applauds  the  Gallup  poll  finding 
that  70%  of  our  citizens  not  only  know  our 
government  operates  at  a  big  deficit  but  also 
reject  tax  increases  and  favor  spending  cuts 
to  reduce  that  deficit. 

But  do  the  70%  know  what  they  are 
saying?  Recent  experience  indicates  each  of 
them  wants  government  to  cut  handouts  to 
the  others  but  not  himself.  Each  member  of 
our  voting  majority  needs  to  learn  that  gov- 
ernment has  to  tax  citizens  for  every  dollar 
it  spends  and  that  his  taxes  are  likely  to  be 
more  than  twice  what  he  now  assumes  he  is 
paying.  These  taxes  are  extracted  from  the 
citizen  in  three  ways.  One  is  visible.  The 
other  two  are  hidden. 

Visible  taxes  are  so  unpopular  that  the 
majority  forces  its  representatives— at  the 
peril  of  losing  their  jobs— to  minimize  these 
taxes  their  constituents  see.  Yet  this  same 
majority  continues  heedlessly  demanding 
more  from  government  than  they  will  know- 
ingly pay  to  government.  The  excess  must 
be  collected  in  unsuspected  ways. 

The  first  hidden  way  is  through  taxes  out- 
wardly levied  on  business  but  necessarily 
passed  on  in  higher  prices  which  the  misled 
majority  does  not  blame  on  government  but 
on  business.  This  is  a  regressive  consumer 
sales  tax. 

The  second  hidden  way— to  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  spending  and  the 
two  above  taxes— is  through  the  govern- 
ment borrowing.  Some  of  this  is  from  pri- 
vate sources— resulting  in  reduced  capital 
for  productive  uses,  in  higher  interest  rates, 
and  thus  in  slowing  or  preventing  progress 
in  values  and  jobs. 

The  final  and  major  part  of  the  $200  bil- 
lion excess  spending  is  collected  from  citi- 
zens through  the  borrowing  that  is  "money- 
tized."  This  dilutes  the  value  of  everyone's 
earnings,  savings,  pensions  and  welfare 
checks.  It  is  the  tax  of  inflation— the  most 
brutal,  deceitful,  debilitating  and  regressive 
of  all  taxes.  Lenin  predicted  we  would  de- 
stroy ourselves  with  it.  and  we  have  been 
trying  our  best  to  prove  him  rigRt. 

Thus,  if  the  now  suggested  $50  billion  new 
tax  money  were  all  miraculously  allowed  by 
a  vote-hungry  Congress  to  pass  through 
into  a  deficit  reduction  of  like  amount,  the 
debilitating  cost  of  government  would  still 
be  exactly  the  same. 

Only  a  net  reduction  in  spending— and 
thereby  in  the  total  of  the  three  taxes— will 
reduce  the  cost  of  government  and  its  major 
contribution  to  our  inflation,  unemploy- 
ment, high  interest  rates  and  non-competi- 
tiveness. 

Lemuel  R.  Boulware. 

Delray  Beach.  Fla.m 
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THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  CHEER- 
LEADERS WIN  NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 
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Plymouth.  She.  too,  taught  school  for 
many  years  and  participates  in  the 
Apostolate  of  Prayer  at  Mercy  Center. 
Sister  M.  Mildred  Kissaluski  entered 
from  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Kingston. 
She  nresently  serves  at  Mercy  Center. 
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since  Calvin  Coolidge.  Reagan  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1980  had  conducted  his 
campaign  for  the  White  House  on  a  well- 
publicized  platform  calling  for  massive  tax 
cuts  and  unprecedented  reductions  in  do- 
mestic federal  spending.'  In  effect  the 
former  Governor  of  California  in  late  1980 
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Reagan's  successes  on  these  roll  calls  were 
attributable  to  an  unusually  high  degree  of 
collaboration  between  Republicans  and 
Southern  Democrats.  On  the  Gramm-Latta 
Budget  Resolution  Republicans  unanimous- 
ly rallied  behind  the  President's  position, 
while  on  the  Tax  Bill  there  was  only  one 
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gressman  ventured  to  cast  a  pro-Administra- 
tion vole  on  any  of  the  six  measures 
brought  to  the  House  floor  for  consider- 
ation between  October  1981  and  December 
1982.  The  Black  Caucus  furnished  seventeen 
of  the  twenty-seven  votes  needed  to  pass  the 
One   Billion   Jobs   Program   Appropriation 
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sionate  people  in  the  United  States.  If  not 
vindicated  at  the  present  time,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  that  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  will  be  vindicated  by  history. 

footnotes 

'  The  text  of  the  portion  of  the  1980  Republican 
Platform    dealine    with    domestic    issues   mav    be 
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THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  CHEER- 
LEADERS WIN  NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  25.  1984 
•  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  proud  to  announce  that  the  Mem- 
phis State  University  cheerleading 
squad  recently  won.  for  the  second 
year  in  a  row.  the  collegiate  cheerlead- 
ing championship  of  the  National 
Cheerleader  A.ssociation. 

At  the  national  contest  on  the 
Southern  Methodist  University 
campus  in  Dallas,  the  MSU  cheerlead- 
ers outperformed  19  other  teams  in 
taking  the  national  title.  In  winning 
the  competition  the  squad  received  a 
$5,000  scholarship  check,  a  national 
championship  ring,  as  well  as  the  na- 
tional championship  trophy. 

As  a  result  of  this  most  recent  win 
the  MSU  cheerleaders  have  now 
placed  higher  and  won  more  collegiate 
cheerleading  competitions  than  any 
other  school  in  the  country.  Congratu- 
lations. Memphis  State.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  FIVE  SISTERS  OF 
MERCY 

HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  25.  1984 
•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  particular  honor  for  me  to  rise  today 
in  tribute  to  the  outstanding  careers 
of  five  remarkable  and  dedicated  reli- 
gious women. 

At  a  recent  jubilee  celebration,  five 
Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Scranton  Province 
were  honored  for  60  years  in  the  reli- 
gious life.  They  are  Sister  M.  Maurice 
Hunstock.  Sister  M.  Redempta  Har- 
wood.  Sister  M.  Damian  Kilpatrick. 
Sister  M.  Mildred  Kissaluski.  and 
Sister  M.  Martha  Roeman. 

I  feel  a  particular  closeness  to  this 
event.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Sister  Maurice 
was  my  fourth  grade  teacher  at  St. 
Marys  High  School  in  Wilkes-Barre 
and  Sister  Mildred  was  the  supervisor 
of  the  convent  kitchen  from  which  lol- 
lipops and  other  goodies  were  often 
made  available  to  the  children  of  St. 
Marys. 

Sister  M.  Redempta  Harwood  en- 
tered the  Sisters  of  Mercy  from  St. 
Marvs  Church.  Plymouth.  She  is  pres- 
ently on  the  staff  of  Mercy  Center. 
Dallas. 

Sister  M.  Maurice  Hunstock  came  to 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  from  Sacred 
Heart  Church  in  Early.  Iowa.  She 
served  as  a  teacher  for  many  years  and 
is  now  serving  in  the  Apostolate  of 
Prayer  at  Mercy  Center. 

Sister  M.  Damian  Kilpatrick's  home 
parish   was   St.   Vincents   Church   in 
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Plymouth.  She.  too.  taught  school  for 
many  years  and  participates  in  the 
Apostolate  of  Prayer  at  Mercy  Center. 

Sister  M.  Mildred  Kissaluski  entered 
from  St.  Marys  Church  in  Kingston. 
She  presently  serves  at  Mercy  Center. 
Dallas. 

Sister  M.  Martha  Roeman  came 
from  St.  Mary's  Church,  Larchwood. 
Iowa,  and  she  is  also  serving  on  the 
staff  of  Mercy  Center.  Dallas. 

During  their  years  in  religious  life, 
these  sisters  have  served  in  various  ca- 
pacities at  the  Mercy  Hospitals  in 
Johnstown,  Scranton  and  Wilkes- 
Barre:  at  Mount  Aloysius  Junior  Col- 
'ege  in  Cresson;  College  Misericordia. 
Dallas,  and  at  different  schools. 

Taken  together.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
five  magnificent  careers  equal  three 
renturies  of  service  to  God  and  man. 

But  numbers  and  totals  of  years  do 
not.  of  course,  tell  the  real  story.  That 
slcry  lies  in  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  human  lives  that  have  been 
iiiade  better,  and  richer,  because  each 
oi  :liese  religious  women  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  has  labored  for  60  years  of 
her  own  life  in  the  vineyards  of  the 
Lora  and  in  the  schools  and  hospitals 
whirn  represent  His  work  on  Earth. 

It  IF  my  honor,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pay 
tribut"  to  them  today  to  share  the 
news  of  this  joyous  milestone  with  my 
friends  and  colleagues  in  the  House.* 
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REAGANOMICS        VERSUS        THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  BLACK 

CAUCUS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 


OF  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly. Dr.  Philip  A.  Grant  of  Pace  Univer- 
sity in  New  York,  delivered  a  very 
timely  paper  entitled.  "Reaganomics 
Versus  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus."  Presented  before  the  Fisk 
University  Conference  on  Corporate 
Power  and  Black  America,  the  paper 
traces  the  efforts  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  to  address 
the  Nations  economic  problems  by 
providing  alternatives  to  Reaganomics. 

To  my  knowledge.  Dr.  Grant's  paper 
is  the  only  indepth  description  of 
these  efforts.  Accordingly,  I  would  like 
to  share  this  paper  with  my  col- 
leagues. At  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
enter  Dr.  Grant's  paper  into  the 
Record. 

Statement  of  Dr.  Philip  A.  Grant 

On  January  20.  1981  Ronald  Reagan  was 
inaugurated  as  the  Fortieth  President  of 
the  United  States.  Acknowledged  by  many 
respected  political  analysts  as  the  most 
steadfastly    conservative    Chief    Executive 


since  Calvin  Coolidge.  Reagan  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1980  had  conducted  his 
campaign  for  the  White  House  on  a  well- 
publicized  platform  calling  for  massive  tax 
cuts  and  unprecedented  reductions  in  do- 
mestic federal  spending.'  In  effect  the 
former  Governor  of  California  in  latfc  1980 
and  early  1981  was  vowing  to  repudiate,  if 
not  repeal,  a  fifty  year  trend  of  humanitari- 
an federal  activism  which  traced  its  origins 
to  the  acute  devastation  of  the  Great  De- 
pression and  the  sweeping  relief,  recovery, 
and  reform  programs  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's New  Deal.' 

Vested  with  the  grave  responsibility  of  ap- 
proving or  rejecting  the  new  Presidents  nu- 
merous legislative  initiatives  were  the  five 
hundred  and  thirty-one  members  of  Con- 
gress. Since  the  Republicans  in  November 
1980  has  secured  a  majority  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  it  was  generally  assumed  that 
the  fate  of  Reagan's  economic  program 
(Reaganomics)  would  be  largely  determined 
by  the  Democratic  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  President  and  his  ideological  sup- 
porters were  hopeful  that  approximately 
thirty  or  thirty-five  Southern  Democrats 
would  be  inclined  to  augment  the  virtually 
solid  votes  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
House  Republicans  on  a  series  of  crucial  roll 
calls  throughout  1981  and  1982. 

Among  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  serving 
on  Capitol  Hill  in  January  1981  were  the 
eighteen  members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus.  Representing  various  districts 
in  the  House  from  New  York  City  in  the 
Northeast  to  Los  Angeles  in  the  Southwest, 
the  eighteen  participants  in  the  Black 
Caucus  were  Democratic  in  political  affili- 
ation. All  of  these  congressmen  were  spokes- 
men for  urban  constituencies,  including  sev- 
eral of  the  nations  most  chronically  de- 
pressed communities.' 

Half  the  members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  held  seats  on  key  House  com- 
mittees, each  of  which  would  be  directly  in- 
volved in  reviewing  the  Presidents  domestic 
proposals.  Two  gentlemen.  Charles  B. 
Rangel  of  New  York  and  Harold  E.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  were  members  of  the  prestigious 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  exercising 
jurisdiction  over  taxation,  social  security, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  health 
insurance.  Three  others.  Louis  Stokes  of 
Ohio.  Julian  C.  Dixon  of  California,  and 
William  E.  Gray  III  of  Pennsylvania,  were 
on  the  powerful  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  panel  designated  to  provide  the 
annual  funding  for  such  Departments  as 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  such  programs 
as  Food  Stamps  and  School  Lunches.  Augus- 
tus F.  Hawkins  of  California.  William  Clay 
of  Missouri,  and  Harold  Washington  of  Illi- 
nois were  assigned  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  while  Parren  J. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland  and  Delegate  Walter 
B.  Fauntroy  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  on  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs.' 

During  1981  the  House  acceded  to  nearly 
all  Reagan's  requests  on  economic  priorities. 
Altogether  the  Administration  prevailed  on 
four  major  roll  calls.  They  were  as  follows: 
The  Gramm-Latta  Budget  Resolution  (May 
7):  The  Gramm-Latta  Budget  Reconciliation 
Resolution  (June  26):  The  Republican  Sub- 
stitute for  the  Tax  Reduction  Bill  (July  29): 
and  Recommital  of  the  Resolution  to  Con- 
tinue Appropriations  at  Existing  Levels 
until  March  31,  1982  (December  10).» 


Reagan's  successes  on  these  roll  calls  were 
attributable  to  an  unusually  high  degree  of 
collaboration  between  Republicans  and 
Southern  Democrats.  On  the  Gramm-Latta 
Budget  Resolution  Republicans  unanimous- 
ly rallied  behind  the  President's  position, 
while  on  the  Tax  Bill  there  was  only  one 
Republican  defector.  Republicans  ballotted 
for  the  Reconciliation  Resolution  and  re- 
committing the  Continuing  Appropriations 
Resolution  by  margins  of  188-2  and  186-3 
respectively.  On  these  roll  calls  the  number 
of  Southern  Democrats  deserting  their 
party  leadership  varied  from  a  minimum  of 
twenty-six  to  a  ma;(imum  of  forty-six.  Nick- 
named the  'Boll  Weevils",  these  nominal 
Democrats  from  the  South  were  to  attract 
considerable  attention  in  the  media. 

Unlike  their  Republican  and  Southern 
Democratic  colleagues,  the  members  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  were  unwaver- 
ing in  their  opposition  to  Reaganomics  in 
1981.  Not  a  single  Black  congressman  opted 
to  vote  for  any  of  the  President's  economic 
measures.  Convinced  that  Reagan's  pro- 
grams were  deliberately  geared  to  discrimi- 
nate against  racial  minorities  and  punish 
the  least  affluent  segments  of  the  nation's 
population,  the  Black  Caucus  provided  a 
solid  basis  of  dissent  to  Reaganomics.  The 
aggregate  votes  on  the  1981  roll  calls  were 
as  follows:' 


Pio-Reaganomics 
Vole         PbcwI 

Repu^iiiuns 
Sooinetn  DtmJC'als 
BiKh  Ciuci/s 

7H-6              99 1 

140-171           451 

0-65              0 

References  at  end  of  article. 


Beginning  in  the  autumn  of  1981  there 
was  a  noteworthy  erosion  of  support  for 
Reaganomics  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Between  October  1981  and  December 
1982  the  Reagan  Administration  was  re- 
buffed on  six  significant  roll  calls  in  the 
House  chamber.  They  were  as  follows:  Re- 
commital of  the  Labor-Health  and  Human 
Services-Education  Appropriations  Bill  (Oc- 
tober 6.  1981):  Amendment  to  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Bill  Requiring  Partial  Payment 
for  Food  Stamps  (October  22,  1981):  Veto 
Override  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Bill  (September  8.  1982):  Urgent  Sup- 
plemental (One  Billion  Dollar  Jobs  Pro- 
gram) Appropriation  Bill  (September  16. 
1982):  Joint  Resolution  Proposing  Adoption 
of  a  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  (October  1.  1982):  and  Recom- 
mital of  the  Five  Billion,  Four  Hundred  Mil- 
lion Dollar  Job  Program  Provision  of  the 
Continuing  Resolution  (December  14. 
1982).' 

On  each  of  these  measures  the  vast  major- 
ity of  House  Republicans  remained  loyal  to 
the  President.  The  number  of  Republicans 
expressing  at  least  occasional  dissatisfaction 
with  Reaganomics,  however,  rose  gradually 
during  the  fourteen  months  after  October 
1981.  Twenty  Republicans  disagreed  with 
Reagan  on  the  Balanced  Budget  Resolution 
and  eighty-four  Republicans  voted  to  over- 
ride the  veto  of  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Bill.  Within  the  ranks  of  Southern 
Democrats  there  was  also  a  modest  decline 
of  support  for  Reaganomics.  Although  fifty- 
seven  Southern  Democrats  favored  adoption 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  Resolution,  an  aver- 
age of  only  seventeen  supported  the  other 
five  measures. 

As  on  the  previously  cited  roll  calls,  the 
Black  Caucus  continued  to  be  resolute  in  its 
contempt  for  Reaganomics.  No  Black  con- 
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gressman  ventured  to  cast  a  pro- Administra- 
tion vote  on  any  of  the  six  measures 
brought  to  the  House  floor  for  consider- 
ation between  October  1981  and  December 
1982.  The  Black  Caucus  furnished  seventeen 
of  the  twenty-seven  votes  needed  to  pass  the 
One  Billion  Jobs  Program  Appropriation 
Bill  and  provided  seventeen  of  the  forty-six 
votes  required  to  defeat  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment.  The  aggregate  ballot- 
ting  on  the  six  roll  calls  was  as  follows: 


PioJlagjnomics 
Vote         Petcmt 

Repubtans          

Sooltiem  Oemocrals ...,_ 

867-219            79  9 

„„       143-295           316 

Black  Caucus 

O-iw             n 

As  the  1982  political  year  progressed, 
there  were  several  developments  which 
proved  encouraging  to  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  and  ominous  for  the  Reagan 
Administration.  Five  fervent  Republican 
supporters  of  Reaganomics  had  their  dis- 
tricts eliminated  by  reapportionment,  while 
fourteen  others  either  retired  from  public 
life  or  were  unsuccessful  in  quests  for 
Senate  seats  or  governorships.  Moreover, 
four  conservative  Southern  Democrats 
chose  to  retire  in  1982.  while  another  was 
defeated  for  renomination  in  his  party's  pri- 
mary. Finally,  in  the  general  election  of  No- 
vember 2  the  Democrats  gained  an  impres- 
sive total  of  twenty-six  seats  in  the  House, 
all  but  two  of  w'hich  had  been  occupied  by 
staunch  advocates  of  Reaganomics. 

In  1982  Blacks  were  hopeful  of  electing 
congressmen  from  primarily  rural  districts 
in  North  Carolina  and  Mississippi.  In  the 
Second  District  of  North  Carolina.  H.  M. 
"Mickey"  Michaux.  a  Black  former  United 
States  Attorney,  after  leading  two  oppo- 
nents in  the  June  29  primary,  was  outpoUed 
by  more  than  eight  thousand  votes  by  a 
white  conservative  in  the  July  run-off."  A 
veteran  Black  state  legislator,  Robert  G. 
Clark,  won  the  Democratic  nomination  in 
Mississippi's  Second  District,  but  was  nar- 
rowly defeated  in  the  general  election  by  a 
white  Republican.'  Notwithstanding  these 
two  setbacks,  the  number  of  Black  Caucus 
members  increased  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-one  in  the  aftermath  of  the  1982 
House  elections.  On  November  2,  new  Black 
congressmen  were  elected  from  urban  dis- 
tricts in  New  York,  Indiana,  and  Missouri.'" 

Throughout  1981  and  1982  the  eighteen 
members  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
were  relentless  in  their  criticisms  of  Ronald 
Reagan's  economic  policies.  They  constantly 
denounced  a  series  of  budget  cuts  which  in- 
flicted unconscionable  suffering  on  many  of 
the  nation's  most  deprived  and  helpless  citi- 
zens. They  vigorously  condemned  a  tax  re- 
duction bill  designed  to  enrich  those  individ- 
uals and  corporations  already  possessing 
vast  wealth  and  wielding  enormous  econom- 
ic power.  They  repeatedly  voiced  indigna- 
tion at  a  program  which  promised  to  restore 
vitality  to  the  economy  and  instead  plunged 
the  country  into  the  most  severe  unemploy- 
ment crisis  since  the  waning  days  of  the 
Great  Depression.  They  justifiably  ex- 
pressed amazement  at  a  President  who 
seemed  completely  oblivious  to  the  plight  of 
poor,  handicapped,  and  elderly  Americans. 
Although  the  members  of  the  Black  Caucus 
were  certainly  in  the  minority  in  1981  and 
were  largely  unsuccessful  in  their  endeavors 
to  counter  the  Reagan  Administration  in 
1982,  they  performed  a  genuine  sen'ice  in 
behalf  of  the  millions  of  decent  and  compas- 
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sionate  people  in  the  United  States.  If  not 
vindicated  at  the  present  time,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  that  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  will  be  vindicated  by  history. 

FOOTNOTES 

■  The  text  of  the  portion  of  the  1980  Republican 
Platform  dealing  with  domestic  issues  may  he 
found  in  Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac.  1380 
(Washington;  Congressional  Quarterly.  Inc.  1981). 
pp.  B59-B75. 

'  On  February  5.  1981  Reagan  delivered  a  nation- 
wide broadcast  on  economic  policy  and  thirteen 
days  later  addressed  a  joint  session  of  Congress  on 
his  economic  proposals.  On  March  10.  1981  the 
President  submitted  his  Budget  Revision  Message 
to  the  House  and  Senate,  rimes.  New  York.  N.Y.. 
February  6.  1981.  pp.  Al.  A12-A13:  February  19. 
1981.  pp.  Al.  B5-B9;  March  11.  1981.  pp.  Al.  B4-B6. 

'  These  congressmen  represented  districts  in  New 
York.  Philadelphia.  Baltimore.  Washington.  Cleve- 
land. Detroit.  Chicago.  Saint  Louis.  Memphis. 
Houston.  Los  Angeles,  and  Berkeley,  California  Bi- 
ographical sketches  of  the  members  of  the  Black 
Caucus  may  be  found  in  the  following  works:  Con- 
gressional Quarterly,  January  3.  1981.  pp.  4,  10.  11. 
15;  Michael  Barone.  Grant  Ujtfusa.  and  Douglas 
Matthews.  The  Alrnanac  o/  American  Politics.  1980 
(New  York;  E.  P.  Dutton.  1980).  pp.  71-73.  107-110. 
249-251.  386-387.  421-422.  492-493.  597-598.  611- 
613.  709-711.  747-748.  828-829.  865-866;  Maurine 
Christopher.  America's  Black  Congressmen  (New 
York;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell.  1971).  pp.  221-227.  237- 
261;  W.  Augustus  Low  and  Virgil  A.  Clift,  Encyclo- 
pedia o/  Black  America  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company.  1981).  pp.  225.  274.  278.  286.  295. 
307.  384.  390.  408.  429.  564-565.  728.  810. 

« The  following  members  of  the  Black  Caucus 
served  as  chairmen  of  standing  committees  of  the 
House:  Ronald  V.  Dellums.  District  of  Columbia; 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins.  House  Administration; 
Parren  J.  Mitchell.  Small  Business;  Louis  Stokes. 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  (Ethics).  United 
States  Congress.  Congressional  Directory.  1981 
(Washir.gton:  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office.  1981).  pp.  275.  280.  282.  284.  293.  308.  309, 
311. 

»  Congressional  Quarterly.  May  9.  1981.  pp.  783- 
785.  832;  July  4.  1981.  pp.  1167-1178.  1198;  August  1. 
1981.  pp.  1371-1376.  1412;  December  12.  1981.  pp. 
2428-2429.   2472:   Times.  New  York.   NY..   May  8. 

1981.  pp.  Al.  A18;  June  26.  1981.  pp.  All.  A14;  July 
31.  1981.  pp.  Al.  D20-D21;  December  11.  1981,  pp. 
Al.  A22. 

•  Four  Northern  Democrats.  Eugene  V  Atkinson 
of  Pennsylvania.  Bob  Stump  of  Arizona.  Ronald  M. 
Moltl  of  Ohio,  and  James  D.  Santini  of  Nevada, 
were  among  the  congressmen  espousing  Reaganom- 
ics in  1981.  Atkinson  on  Octot>er  14.  1981  became  a 
Republican,  while  Stump  on  September  24.  1981. 
announced  that  he  would  seek  re-election  in  1982  as 
a  Republican.  Mottl.  who  had  authored  the  contro- 
versial anti-busing  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
was  defeated  by  a  lit>eral  Democrat  in  the  June  8. 
1982  Ohio  primary,  and  Santini  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt to  win  the  September  14.  1982  Democratic 
senatorial  nomination.  Congressional  Quarterly, 
September  26.  1981.  p.  1978;  October  17.  1981.  p. 
2029;  June  12.  1982.  p.  1422;  September  18.  1982.  p. 
2318. 

'  Congressional  Quarterly.  October  10.  1981.  pp. 
1948-1949.  1982;  September  11.  1982.  pp.  2237-2238. 
2282;  September  18.  1982.  p.  2292;  September  25. 

1982.  p.  2370;  October  2.  1982.  p.  2420:  October  9. 
1982.  p.  2664:  December  18.  1982.  pp.  3040.  3066: 
Times,  New  York.  NY  .  October  7.  1981.  p.  BIO; 
October  23.  1981.  pp.  Al.  BIO:  September  10.  1982. 
pp.  Al.  D17:  September  20.  1982.  p.  B6:  October  2. 
1982.  pp.  Al.  A13;  October  15.  1982.  pp.  Al.  A28. 

"  The  Second  District  had  been  represented  for 
thirty  years  by  conservative  Lawrence  M.  Fountain. 
Michaux  was  defeated  by  I.  Y.  "Tim  "  Valentine  by 
a  59,272-50,974  majority.  Although  Michaux  handi- 
ly carried  populous  Durham  County,  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  Valentine  in  the  district's  rural  coun- 
ties. Congressional  Quarterly.  July  31.  1983.  p.  1847. 

'  Clark,  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  House  of 
Representatives  since  1968.  lost  to  Webb  Franklin 
by  a  73.764-71.610  margin.  Congressional  Quarterly. 
November  6.  1982.  p.  2821. 

'"Elected  in  New  York  was  Edophus  Towns. 
Deputy  Borough  President  of  Brooklyn.  The  Indi- 
ana district,  including  the  industrial  cities  of  Gary 
and  Hammond,  was  won  by  State  Senator  Katie 
Hall.  The  Missouri  seal,  embracing  Kansas  City. 
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was  captured  by  Stale  Representative  Alan  Wheat. 
Congrrssional  Quarterly.  AuKUSt  7.  1982  p  1911: 
September  16.  1982.  p  2336;  October  2  1982.  p 
2450;  November  6.  1982.  pp  2819.  2821.  282-  • 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25.  1984 
•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, January  24.  1984.  I  was  away 
from  Washington  on  official  business 
and.  as  a  result,  was  necessarily  absent 
for  five  votes  of  the  House.  Following 
is  an  explanation  for  the  Record  of 
how  I  would  have  voted,  had  I  been 
present  and  voting: 

Rollcall  vote  No.  2:  'Yea." 

Rollcall  vote  No.  3:  "Yea." 

Rollcall  vote  No.  5:  "Nay."' 

Rollcall  vote  No.  6:  'Nay." 

Rollcall  vote  No.  7:  'Yea."* 


SALUTE  TO  CREATIVE  READING 
PROGRAM 


HON.  MARTIN  OLAV  SABO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  year  renewed  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  need  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  education  provided  for  Ameri- 
ca's youth.  Studies  have  been  done, 
and  commissions  have  reported,  about 
declining  test  scores  and  lower  levels 
of  achievement  in  the  Nation's 
schools.  While  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  a  problem  exists,  proposed 
solutions  vary  widely. 

Since  Congress  was  last  in  session.  I 
have  become  aware  of  an  intriguing 
and  exciting  program  that  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  A  joint  venture  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  the  ABC  Television 
called  the  Cap'n  O.  G.  Readmore 
project  has  been  launched,  designed  to 
encourage  learning  through  reading. 
The  Cap'n  is  a  self-educated,  cat  who 
likes  to  read.  He  made  his  debut  in  a 
30-second  spot  during  the  December  5. 
1983.  ABC  special.  "The  Best  Christ- 
mas Pageant  Ever. "  In  the  future, 
Cap'n  O.  G.  Readmore  messages  will 
be  featured  on  Saturday  morning  pro- 
graming and  in  printed  materials  dis- 
tributed in  cooperation  with  educa- 
tional publishers. 

I  especially  want  to  salute  the  Pills- 
bury  Co..  headquartered  in  my  district, 
which  was  a  major  sponsor  of  the  spe- 
cial that  accompanied  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Cap'n  O.  G.  Readmore 
project.  Pillsbury's  contribution  to 
this  project  not  only  speaks  loudly  for 
its  commitment  to  family  television, 
but  also  for  its  support  for  a  program 
aimed  at  addressing  a  serious  national 
need. 
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Pillsbury  has  demonstrated  its  sense 
of  corporate  social  responsibility.  Its 
sponsorship  is  also  a  good  example  of 
how  a  true  partnership  among  the 
business  community,  the  media,  and 
Government  can  contribute  in  a  posi- 
tive way  to  the  public  good.  Such  inno- 
vative and  creative  approaches  to  bol- 
stering education  serve  our  children 
and  the  Nation's  future. 

Education  is  indeed  an  investment  in 
the  Nation's  future.  The  enlighten- 
ment of  the  human  mind  is  a  worthy 
goal  in  itself,  but  there  are  more  tangi- 
ble rewards  for  society  that  quality 
education  insures.  A  democracy  works 
best  if  it  is  governed  by  educated  citi- 
zens. In  order  for  America's  economic 
health  to  flourish  we  must  have  inno- 
vative minds  leading  the  way  and  pur- 
suing research  in  the  business  commu- 
nity. And  in  increasingly  competitive 
world  markets,  we  know  that  we  must 
improve  the  educational  levels  of  to- 
morrow's businessmen,  scholars,  work- 
ers, and  leaders  in  order  to  sustain  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  country. 

The  quality  of  life  that  will  be  en- 
joyed by  Americans  in  the  future  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  quality  of  education 
we  afford  the  children  of  today.  That 
is  why  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the 
AB>"-Library  of  Congress  project  and 
its  -sponsors,  such  as  the  Pillsbury 
Co.* 


FIRST  SPACECRAFT  FLIGHT  TO 
A  COMET 

HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  spec- 
tacular, yet  little-noticed  event  took 
place  on  December  22,  1983;  with 
daring  trajectory  modifications,  a 
NASA  spacecraft  was  ordered  to  swing 
around  the  Moon,  passing  within  75 
miles  of  the  lunar  surface,  in  order  to 
acquire  a  gravity  boost  toward  an  un- 
precedented rendezvous  with  a  comet. 

This  spacecraft,  the  International- 
Sun-Earth  Explorer  (ISEE-3). 
launched  on  August  12.  1978.  was  the 
third  in  a  series  with  a  mission  to 
study  the  Sun  and  its  interaction  with 
Earth.  This  mission,  to  monitor  the 
solar  wind,  was  successfully  performed 
until  June  10,  1982,  when  with  an- 
other complex  set  of  orbital  maneu- 
vers, the  probe  was  sent  to  the  Earth's 
geomagnetic  tail,  some  million  miles 
from  our  planet,  to  explore  plasmas 
and  magnetic  field  structures  at  that 
great  distance.  When  the  aging  space- 
craft entered  its  third  mission— ren- 
dezvous with  a  comet— it  was  redesig- 
nated the  International  Cometary  Ex- 
plorer or  ICE. 

There  has  been  much  consternation 
that  the  United  States  has  decided  not 
to  launch  a  probe  with  a  primary  mis- 
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sion  to  intercept  Halley's  Comet.  In 
spite  of  the  discouraging  budgetary 
situation,  NASA  mission  planners  for 
ISEE-3  found  that  the  spacecraft 
could  be  redirected  to  Halley's  Comet. 
This  idea  received  cool  response  from 
various  scientists  who  felt  that  an 
ISEE-3  intercept  of  Halley  would  not 
add  very  much  to  the  information 
gathered  by  the  other  Halley  missions; 
on  the  other  hand  support  for  an 
intercept  of  a  different  comet  provid- 
ing complimentary  data  to  the  Halley 
data  was  strong.  NASA  management, 
in  October  1982,  approved  the  ISEE-3 
journey  to  the  comet  Giacobini- 
Zinner.  The  American  spacecraft  will 
reach  that  comet  6  months  before  the 
five  probes  from  the  U.S.S.R..  the  Eu- 
ropean Space  Agency  and  Japan  visit 
the  famous  Halley's  Comet;  the  en- 
counter is  anticipated  to  occur  on  Sep- 
tember 11.  1985.  at  a  distance  of  44 
million  miles  from  Earth. 

Comets  are  composed  of  dust  and 
gas  expelled  from  a  hypothetical  nu- 
cleus, which  most  scientists  believe  to 
be  a  conglomerate  of  ices  and  dust 
grains;  additionally,  comets  have  other 
components  including  an  inner  and 
outer  coma  or  halo  of  ionized  gases, 
and  a  tail  reaching  great  lengths.  Gio- 
cobini-Zinner,  originally  discovered  in 
1900,  is  a  short  period  comet  of  6.42 
years,  orbiting  the  Sun  in  an  elliptical 
path.  Since  its  discovery,  the  comet 
has  appeared  12  times  with  every 
other  apparition  affording  a  good  view 
and  with  the  1985  apparition  expected 
to  be  excellent.  Giacobini-Zinner  is  a 
relatively  young  and  small  comet; 
however,  the  dust  emitted  is  extremely 
fluffy,  being  much  less  dense  than 
Halley's,  and.  therefore,  the  Earth's 
passage  through  its  tail  has  resulted  in 
outstanding  meteor  displays  this  cen- 
tury. At  the  present  time.  Giocobini- 
Zinner  is  just  rounding  the  far  point 
in  its  course,  beyond  the  orbit  of  Jupi- 
ter. 

The  single  most  important  scientific 
objective  of  the  Giacobini-Zinner  en- 
counter will  be  to  penetrate  the  tail  of 
the  comet  and  to  make  the  first  direct 
measurements  of  its  important  fea- 
tures, including  the  magnetic  fields 
which  define  the  tail's  shape  and  the 
plasma  of  the  electrified  gases  which 
make  up  its  content.  Other  informa- 
tion expected  by  scientists  from  an 
intercept  of  the  comet  include:  The 
rate  at  which  g^ases  are  emitted  by  the 
nucleus;  the  process  by  which  the 
gases  are  subsequently  ionized;  and 
the  interaction  of  the  Cwiuetary  ions 
with  the  solar  wind  and  interplanetary 
magnetic  tail.  Resolution  of  funda- 
mental questions  about  comets  require 
in  situ  measurements,  a  requirement 
ICE  and  six  of  its  on  board  instru- 
ments will  meet. 

The  story  does  not  end  here.  Once 
the  rendezvous  with  Giacobini-Zinner 
is   completed,    ICE    will   be   given    a 
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fourth  mission— a  journey  through 
interplanetary  space  to  investigate  the 
solar  wind  disturbances  that  might 
affect  Halley's  Comet.  By  the  time  the 
comet  exploration  missions  end,  ICE 
will  have  completed  the  most  complex 
set  of  trajectory  modifications  ever  at- 
tempted by  a  NASA  spacecraft.  Fur- 
thermore, ICE  is  one  of  NASA's  best 
science  bargains  ever;  the  use  of  the 
spacecraft  for  comet  exploration  is  es- 
timated to  cost  less  than  $5  million. 
This  compares  to  $200  million  for  a 
new,  dedicated  spacecraft. 

While  we  marvel  at  the  orbital  gym- 
nastics performed  by  ICE  and  are  re- 
minded anew  of  the  scientific  wonders 
of  the  universe,  a  financially  sustain- 
able commitment  to  NASA  space  sci- 
ence programs  must  be  insured.  With 
that  in  mind;  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
examine,  and  to  cosponsor,  my  two 
resolutions  providing  for  a  moderate, 
long-term  American  commitment  to 
space  science.  For  more  details,  see 
pages  177-178  of  the  January  23  Con- 
gressional Record.* 


NATIONAL  ALZHEIMER'S 
DISEASE  MONTH 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  declare  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber 1984  as  'National  Alzheimer's  Dis- 
ease Month." 

Alzheimer's  disease,  which  is  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  senile  dementia,  affects 
between  two  and  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion Americans,  most  of  whom  are  over 
65.  This  devastating  disease,  which  is 
not  a  normal  consequence  of  aging,  ac- 
counts for  more  than  50  percent  of  all 
nursing  home  admissions,  at  an  aver- 
age annual  cost  of  over  $17,000  per  pa- 
tient—an expense  virtually  uncovered 
by  private  insurance  or  medicare.  Fur- 
thermore. Alzheimer's  disease  is  the 
fourth  most  common  cause  of  death 
among  older  Americans— behind  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke— account- 
ing directly  or  indirectly  for  more 
than  120,000  deaths  a  year. 

Until  recently,  relatively  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  this  tragic  dis- 
ease. In  fact,  for  years  it  was  known  as 
the  silent  epidemic.  Fortunately, 
things  are  beginning  to  change. 

For  the  past  2  years,  I  have  been 
privileged  to  introduce  legislation  de- 
claring, first,  "National  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Week"  in  1982,  and  then  "Na- 
tional Alzheimer's  Disease  Month"  in 
1983.  Passage  of  both  of  these  bills 
proved  tremendously  helpful  in  focus- 
ing national  attention  on  the  plight  of 
Alzheimer's  disease  victims  and  their 
families.  In  recent  months,  numerous 
feature  articles  on  the  disease  have  ap- 
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peared  in  national  magazines  and 
major  newspapers  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Network  television  shows  have 
featured  stories  about  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease victims  {md  their  families.  In  the 
past  year,  local  chapters  of  the  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease  and  Related  Disorders 
Association,  comprised  of  family  and 
friends  of  Alzheimer's  victims  who 
serve  as  a  support  group  for  one  an- 
other, have  grown  in  number  from  58 
to  80,  an  increase  of  almost  40  percent. 
And  here  in  Washington,  increasing 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  problems 
associated  with  the  disease.  Last  year. 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices Margaret  Heckler  announced  the 
formation  of  an  interagency  task  force 
to  focus  on  Alzheimer's  disease.  Fur- 
ther, additional  funding  has  been  ap- 
proved for  fiscal  year  1984  for  re- 
search into  the  cause  and  a  possible 
cure  for  the  disease.  It  appears  that 
"the  silent  epidemic"  has,  at  last, 
found  a  voice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  dec- 
laration of  the  month  of  November 
1984  will  significantly  enhance  our  ef- 
forts to  further  increase  public  aware- 
ness of  this  tragic  affliction.  This,  in 
turn  will  hopefully  lead  to  increased 
research  and,  eventually,  to  the  discov- 
ery of  a  cure  for  this  mind-ravaging 
disease.* 
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FEDERAL  GERMAN  REPUBLIC 
REPORTED  ENTERING  ARMS 
AGREEMENT  WITH  SAUDI 
ARABIA 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  B. 
WIDNALL 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  of 
the  death  of  William  B.  Widnall,  my 
New  Jersey  colleague  of  25  years  in 
this  body. 

In  our  years  together  as  legislators,  I 
found  him  to  be  a  man  with  whom  one 
could  work  consistently  to  effect  rea- 
sonable accommodations  on  thorny 
legislative  issues.  Bill  Widnall  had  a 
reputation  of  being  most  adept  at  the 
art  of  compromise.  It  was  a  reputation 
most  deserved. 

We  worked  closely  on  many  matters 
of  great  importance  to  our  State.  He 
was  always  diligent  in  striving  to  bring 
about  consensus  within  New  Jersey's 
congressional  delegation.  His  leader- 
ship as  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  was  most  instrumental  in 
creating  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment programs  so  beneficial  to 
our  State  and  to  the  Nation.  His  con- 
tributions to  the  record  of  this  body 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

I  offer  my  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Wid- 
nall and  the  rest  of  the  Widnall  family 
in  this  time  of  sorrow.* 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  month  there  have  been  dis- 
turbing reports  that  the  Government 
of  the  Federal  German  Republic  is 
about  to  enter  into  a  major  arms 
agreement  with  Saudi  Arabia.  Need- 
less to  say,  these  reports  have  caused 
grave  concern  both  in  Israel  and 
among  Israel's  friends  in  this  country. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  International 
Network  of  Children  of  Jewish  Holo- 
caust Survivors  publicly  protested  this 
proposed  deal.  In  a  statement  issued 
by  network  chairman,  Manachem  Z. 
Rosensaft,  and  distributed  to  the  West 
German  press,  the  network  called  on 
the  youth  of  present-day  Germany  "to 
oppose  the  creation  of  this  partner- 
ship between  their  Government  and 
the  sworn  enemies  of  Israel  and  the 
Jewish  people." 

The  International  Network  of  Chil- 
dren of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors 
represents  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
those  who  experienced  the  most  horri- 
ble persecution  in  recorded  history. 
These  young  people  now  seek  to  com- 
memorate the  Holocaust  in  order  to 
prevent  its  recurrence.  Under  Mr.  Ro- 
sensaft's  leadership,  the  network  has 
become  a  significant  moral  force  on 
behalf  of  Jewish  interests  as  well  as 
international  human  rights  and 
human  dignity.  I  commend  the 
nework's  powerful  appeal  to  the  youth 
of  Germany  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Rosen- 
saft, it  was  signed  by  10  other  network 
officers:  Nina  Klein,  executive  vice 
chairman;  Howard  J.  Butnick,  treasur- 
er; Jerzy  B.  Warman,  newsletter 
editor;  Eva  Fogelman,  coordinator  of 
psychosocial  issues;  Jeanette  Fried- 
man-Sieradski,  educational  coordina- 
tor; Jean  Bloch  Rosensaft.  cultural  co- 
ordinator; Sarah  Landau  Ducorsky, 
documentation  coordinator;  Syd  Man- 
delbuam,  secretary;  Ritalynne 
Brechner,  parliamentarian;  and  Ber- 
nard Kent,  chairman  of  the  organiza- 
tion's Internal  Affairs  Committee. 

Statement  by  the  International  Network 
OF  Children  of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survi- 
vors Denouncing  the  F»roposed  Alliance 
Between     West     Germany     and     Saudi 
Arabia.  Issued  January  4,  1984 
To  the  youth  of  Germany;  Forty  years 
ago.  the  German  nation  was  responsible  for 
the  brutal,  systematic  murder  of  Six  Million 
Jews.    This    monumental    and    historically 
unique  evil  will  forever  overshadow  all  other 
German  contributions  to  civilization. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Holocaust,  the  differ- 
ent governments  of  the  Federal  German  Re- 
public have  all  sought  to  atone  for  the  men- 
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strous  crimes  committed  by  their  Hitlerian 
predecessor  against  the  Jewish  People. 
Today,  however,  it  appears  that  the  West 
German  Government  is  about  to  embark  on 
a  pohtical  adventure  which  threatens  the 
security  of  the  State  of  Israel  and  whose  in- 
evitable consequence  will  be  the  loss  of 
Jewish  lives. 

We  Are  profoundly  shocked  by  the  recent 
reports  that  the  Federal  Republic  and  Saudi 
Arabia  have  reached  an  agreement  on  stra- 
tegic military  cooperation  between  those 
two  countries.  As  part  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  agreement,  it  seems  likely  that 
Chancellor  Kohls  Government  will  soon 
provide  sophisticated  military  equipment  to 
its  new  ally. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  proclaimed  a  Holy  War 
of  Islam  against  Israel,  it  has  been  involved 
directly  or  indirectly  in  every  war  waged 
against  Israel  since  1948.  and  it  finances  the 
terrorist  organizations  whose  primary  goal 
is  the  destruction  of  Israel.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  Israeli  soldiers,  many  of  whom  are 
survivors  of  the  Nazi  death  camps  or  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  survivors,  should  now 
have  to  defend  their  homeland  and  their 
families  against  Arab  armies  equipped  with 
German  weapons  and  trained  by  German  in- 
structors. German  military  technology  and 
expertise  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  those  whose  avowed  pur- 
pose is  to  destroy  the  refuge  of  the  victims 
of  Nazism. 

We.  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  survi- 
vors of  the  Holocaust,  call  on  the  youth  of 
Germany  to  oppose  the  creation  of  this 
partnership  t>etween  their  Government  and 
the  sworn  enemies  of  Israel  and  the  Jewish 
People.  Our  message  to  the  post  Holocaust 
generation  of  Germany  is  clear:  If  your  pro- 
fessed shame  at  your  parents'  barbarianism 
is  genuine,  you  will  not  allow  your  country 
to  become  allied  with  a  regime  that  seeks  to 
destroy  the  State  of  Israel.  It  is  your  moral 
obligation  to  prevent  the  Bonn  Government 
from  supplying  the  instruments  of  death  to 
the  principal  patron  of  Middle  Eastern  war 
and  terrorism.* 
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is  a  wonderful  thing  for  me  to  have  a 
chance  to  talk  about  something  that  is 
very  right  with  it.  And,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  privilege  and  a  joy  to  wish 
well  to  wonderful  people  and  share 
good  and  happy  news  with  my  friends 
and  colleagues  here  in  the  House.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  TORBIK  AND 
FAMILY 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  very  often  that  one  gets  to  con- 
gratulate a  friend  and  neighbor  twice 
in  1  day.  That  happy  opportunity 
came  to  me  recently.  My  closest  neigh- 
bors. Peg  and  Tom  Torbik.  christened 
twin  girls,  born  on  January  12  and. 
who  are  today,  happy,  healthy  and  ex- 
citing members  of  our  south  Wilkes- 
Barre  community. 

We  are  happy  to  have  Megan  Eliza- 
beth Torbik  and  Caroline  Marie 
Torbik  with  us  and  happy  for  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  and  wish  all 
the  best  to  their  wonderful  parents. 

Megan  and  Caroline  join  a  family 
which  is  growing  as  fast  as  the  home 
in  which  they  live.  Their  older  sister. 
Melissa,  is  now  14  years  old  and 
Thomas  A.,  is  now  4. 

We  talk  a  lot  in  this  House  about 
what  is  wrong  with  America  and  so  it 


HATS  OFF  TO  BOFORS  NOBEL 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  this  day  and  age  of  high-powered 
industrialization  and  technological 
revolution,  with  the  emphasis  on  in- 
creased levels  of  productivity  and 
output  as  never  before,  pollution  is 
still  ever-present  and  poses  an  omi- 
nous threat  to  our  continued  exist- 
ence. It  is  clearly  a  product  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  technological  revolu- 
tions—the ultimate  price,  some  say,  we 
must  pay. 

Horror  storits  about  pollution  and 
its  devastating  environmental  effects 
abound,  filling  thousands  of  pages  and 
dominating  newspaper  headlines  each 
year  in  the  United  States  and  around 
the  world.  Horror  stories  about  pollu- 
tion may  come  and  go  but  pollution 
does  not.  Not  so  at  the  Bofors  Nobel, 
Inc.,  in  Muskegon,  Mich. 

When  the  Swedish  firm,  AB  Bofors, 
acquired  the  Lakeway  Chemical  Co. 
and  along  with  it  its  legacy  of  some 
374  million  tons  of  toxic  organic 
sludge  covering  over  20  acres  of  the 
450-acre  site,  it  found  itself  faced  with 
a  nearly  impossible  and  herculian 
task. 

A  suit  filed  by  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  culminat- 
ing in  a  court-ordered  cleanup,  further 
complicated  matters  for  the  new 
owner.  The  Bofors  company  respond- 
ed by  installing  eight  purge  wells  to 
head  off  ground  water  before  it  spilled 
into  a  nearby  creek.  In  a  later  consent 
agreement  between  the  company  and 
the  State  of  Michigan,  the  Bofors 
company  agreed  to  earmark  and  allo- 
cate an  additional  $12  million  to  $15 
million  to  the  cleanup  project. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  head-on  the 
challenge  of  waste  cleanup,  the  Bofors 
company  formed  a  partnership  with 
two  other  Midwestern  firms  and  estab- 
lished the  Environmental  Systems. 
Inc.  (ESC),  which  proposed  a  new  $20 
million  waste  treatment  plan.  Compa- 
ny plans  were  greeted  with  widespread 
approval  and  support  by  both  the 
community  and  employees  and  its  ef- 
forts were  bolstered  and  complement- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  through  the  award  of  tax- 
exempt  pollution  bonds  made  avail- 
able by  the  Economic  Development 
Corp.  of  Muskegon  County. 

A  decision  to  remove  and  incinerate 
the  hazardous  toxic  waste  rather  than 
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opting  for  landfill  deposit  gave  rise  to 
a  new  and  emerging  type  of  waste  con- 
trol and  disposal  technology  which  is 
rapidly  making  landfill  disposal  of 
hazardous  waste  obsolete. 

Since  its  installation  last  March,  the 
new  biocarbon  treatment  system  has 
handled  nearly  200.000  million  gallons 
of  contaminated  ground  water  and  is 
currently  treating  about  1.5  million 
gallons  daily  in  addition  to  25,000  gal- 
lons a  day  of  the  company's  own  proc- 
ess waste  water.  Based  on  the  phenom- 
enal success  of  this  new  system,  the 
company  has  applied  for  a  State 
permit  to  discharge  treated  water  into 
Black  Creek. 

Recently,  the  Bofors  company  dedi- 
cated a  new  addition,  a  $5  million 
waste  acid  neutralization  and  detoxifi- 
cation facility.  Company  officials  were 
also  invited  to  Washington  last  No- 
vember 1  to  accept  the  Nation's  high- 
est award  for  hazardous  waste  man- 
agement presented  jointly  by  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  the  Environmental  Indus- 
try Council.  Bofors  and  ESC  are  truly 
innovators  in  this  infant  technological 
field  and  are  making  plans  to  add  new 
facilities  to  existing  operations. 

The  Bofors  company  and  ESC  are 
leading  the  way  into  an  unchartered 
and  exciting  new  area  of  technology. 
They  are  solving  problems  of  hazard- 
ous waste  management  once  thought 
intractable  with  leadership,  innovative 
and  pioneering  spirit,  and  dedication.  I 
hold  high  this  shining  example  of  the 
new  possibilities  which  exist  to  control 
hazardous  waste.  I  also  commend  an 
excellent  article  by  the  Muskegon 
Chronicle.  November  13,  1983,  and  ask 
that  it  be  inserted  at  this  time. 

Chemical  Cleanup  Has  Become  a  Model 
Project 

(By  Robert  Burns) 

On  their  way  toward  righting  the  environ- 
mental wrongs  of  their  predecessors.  Muske- 
gon's Bofors  Nobel  Inc.  and  its  Environmen- 
tal Systems  Inc.  have  managed  to  solve 
their  own  waste  disposal  problems  and 
achieve  national  recognition  in  the  process. 

Shortly  after  it  started  production  in  1961. 
Lakeway  Chemical  Co.  began  pumping 
chemical  wastes  into  lagoons  behind  its  Ev- 
anston  Road  plant,  following  generally  ac- 
cepted disposal  practices  of  the  time. 

Through  the  1960s  and  early  1970s,  as  the 
company  reported  continuous  growth  in 
earnings,  toxic  organic  compounds  bubbled 
through  sandy,  porous  soils  and  subsoils, 
seeped  into  Big  Black  Creek  and  eventually 
reached  Mona  Lake  and  Lake  Michigan. 

By  the  time  a  Swedish  firm.  AB  Bofors. 
acquired  Lakeway  Chemical  Co.  in  mid  1977 
and  became  Bofors  Nobel,  such  disposal 
practices  had  become  unacceptable. 
Lakeway's  sludges  had  accumulated  to  cover 
20  acres  of  the  450-acre  site,  weighing  in  at 
374  million  pounds. 

In  1978.  a  year  after  the  acquisition  of 
Lakeway  Chemical,  the  state  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Natural  Resources 
Commission  filed  suit  against  Bofors  to 
force  a  court-ordered  cleanup. 
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In  short  order.  Bofors  found  itself  faced 
with  a  two-sided  problem:  how  to  expand 
quickly  into  the  U.S.  specialty  and  fine 
chemicals  market  without  going  broke  re- 
solving the  exceedingly  complex  environ- 
mental and  legal  problems  it  had  inherited 
from  Lakeway  Chemicals  Inc. 

Bofors  at  first  voluntarily  installed  eight 
purge  wells  to  intercept  the  flow  of  ground- 
water before  it  reached  the  creek.  In  Sep- 
tember 1981  the  company  reached  a  consent 
agreement  with  the  state,  agreeing  to  spend 
between  $12  million  and  $15  million  for  the 
cleanup  of  pollution  which,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Prank  J.  Kelley  noted  at  the  time,  it 
had  not  even  caused. 

Consent  judgments  and  promises  to  spend 
money  are  not  always  a  guarantee  of 
prompt  action,  but  this  one  was:  Within  a 
year  Bofors  founded  Environmental  Sys- 
tems Inc.  (ESC)  with  two  other  Midwestern 
firms,  and  embarked  on  a  six-sided  treat- 
ment process  that  eventually  will  cost 
almost  $20  million. 

"We're  really  proud  of  everything  that's 
going  on  out  here,"  ESC  President  Larry  A. 
Zadonick  said  this  week.  "We've  turned  a 
problem  into  an  opportunity. 

"It's  a  real  success  story,  but  it  couldn't 
have  happened  without  a  whole  lot  of  work 
on  the  part  of  our  employees,  and  the  sup- 
port from  the  community,  the  financial 
community  and  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,"  Zadonick  said,  giving  credit  to 
officials  from  Egelston  Township  and  Mus- 
kegon County  and  especially  to  John  Lin- 
dale,  executive  director  of  the  county's  Eco- 
nomic Development  Corp..  which  supplied 
about  65  percent  of  the  project's  cost 
through  tax-exempt  pollution  control 
bonds. 

Bofors  managers  took  a  long-term  view  of 
things  from  the  start.  Zadonick  said,  figur- 
ing that  it  would  be  better  to  remove  and 
exterminate  the  toxic  sludges  than  to  bury 
them— in  effect,  leaving  them  subject  to 
future  changes  in  environmental  laws. 

"We  just  didn't  want  to  leave  a  monument 
in  our  back  area  for  future  generations  to 
have  to  deal  with  a  second  time."  Zadonick 
said. 

It  became  apparent  to  the  researchers  at 
Bofors  that  the  cost  of  merely  burying  the 
chemical-contaminated  sludges  would  not  be 
significantly  less  than  total  destruction  of 
the  toxic  chemicals  they  contained. 

Prom  that  realization,  the  idea  evolved  of 
developing  technologies  and  facilities  which 
could  first  accomplish  the  cleanup  and  de- 
contamination, and  then  continue  to  dispose 
of  a  broad  variety  of  wastes  from  its  ex- 
panding chemical  manufacturing  oper- 
ations. 

That  is  the  genesis  of  ESC.  the  company 
founded  to  provide  sophisticated  cleanup 
methods  for  a  modern  chemical  manufac- 
turer. 

Some  of  the  ideas  and  technology  came 
from  Bofors'  two  partners  in  ESC— Zimpro 
Inc..  the  environmental  control  subsidiary 
of  Sterling  Drug  Inc..  of  Roschild.  Wis.,  and 
Chemical  Waste  Management,  a  subsidiary 
of  Waste  Management  Inc.,  of  Oak  Brook. 
III. 

ESC  put  its  first  operation,  a  bio-carbon 
treatment  system,  into  operation  in  March. 
It  has  treated  almost  200.000  million  gallons 
of  contaminated  groundwater  and  is  pres- 
ently treating  about  1.5  million  gallons  per 
day.  plus  25.000  gallons  a  day  of  the  compa- 
ny's own  process  wastewater. 

ESC's  Zadonick  said  the  company  believes 
the  treatment  is  so  effective  that  it  has  ap- 
plied to  the  state  Water  Resources  Commis- 
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sion  for  a. permit  to  discharge  treated  water 
directly  into  Black  Creek. 

An  innovative  wet  air  oxidation  system 
that  went  on  line  in  April  1983  has  detoxi- 
fied nearly  1  million  gallons  of  wastes. 

With  these  two  systems  in  operation  and 
Bofors'  investment  already  passing  the  $12 
million  mark,  company  officials  were  invited 
to  Washington  Nov.  1  to  accept  the  nation's 
highest  award  for  hazardous  waste  manage- 
ment, presented  jointly  by  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and  The 
EInvironmental  Industry  Council. 

But  wait,  there's  more: 

On  Monday.  Bofors  and  ESC  will  dedicate 
the  third  innovation  of  the  series— a  $5-mil- 
lion  Waste  Acid  Neutralization  and  Detoxi- 
fication facility. 

The  removal  and  detoxification  of  those 
374  million  pounds  of  toxic  sludge  will  start 
around  mid-1985. 

The  detoxification  process  is  called  pyro- 
lytic  thermal  processing.  Oversimplified,  the 
system  will  neutralize  chemicals  through  a 
two-stage  process  akin  to  incineration.  The 
difference  is  that  toxic  organics  are  boiled 
off  in  the  first  stage  at  1.600  degress,  and 
the  remaining  gases  are  finished  off  in  an 
afterburner  at  a  temperature  of  2.200  de- 
grees. 

Also  planned  are; 

Compacted  clay-lined  cells  to  accept  the 
non-toxic  char  and  inert  materials  that 
result.  This  is  about  50  percent  complete. 
Zadonick  said.  The  16'/2-acre  area  of  ground 
has  been  cleared,  the  basin  has  been  exca- 
vated, and  side  walls  are  in  place.  An  under- 
drain  leachate  collection  and  monitoring 
systems  is  also  under  way. 

A  forced  leaching  system  using  irrigation 
pipes  which  will  simulate  a  year's  rainfall 
every  three  days.  The  system  is  designed  to 
clesin  subsoils  lying  under  the  sludge  pits, 
which  also  are  contaminated  by  driving  the 
toxins  into  the  groundwater,  where  they 
can  be  sucked  up  to  the  surface  via  the 
purge  wells  already  in  operation. 

Bofors  officials  are  sticking  by  their  origi- 
nal economic  projections,  stating  that  "the 
various  systems  employed  within  ESC  will 
compete  very  favorably  with  the  costs  of 
hauling  and  disposal  by  traditional  storage 
methods  such  as  land-filling,  deep-well  in- 
jection and  vaulting,  as  well  as  treatment 
and  detoxification  schemes  such  as  solidifi- 
cation or  incineration."* 
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ANDREW  BARBER:  35  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE  AND  COUNTING 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  WISE,  JR. 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  yes- 
terday's proceedings  I  missed  rollcall 
No.  3,  which  was  a  motion  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  Texas,  (Mr.  Frost) 
to  table  consideration  of  House  Reso- 
lution 393.  I  was  present  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal  of  the  previous 
day's  proceedings,  but  was  attending  a 
United  Auto  Workers  luncheon  down- 
town when  the  unexpected  vote  to 
table  was  taken.  I  could  not  make  it 
back  in  time,  but  I  tried. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye."» 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  distinct  pleasure  recently  of  pre- 
senting Mr.  Andrew  Barber  of  Joliet, 
111.,  with  a  plaque  commemorating  his 
35  years  of  service  as  volunteer  savings 
bond  chairman  for  Will  County.  I  was 
joined  in  the  presentation  by  a  gentle- 
man who  has  witnessed  his  fine  work 
over  the  years,  Mr.  Clarence  C.  Piela, 
Chicago  area  manager  of  the  Treasury 
Department's  savings  bond  division. 

Mr.  Barber,  who  serves  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Union  National 
Bank  in  Joliet,  has  devoted  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  his  time  and  energy 
to  the  savings  bond  program,  which  is 
entirely  dependent  on  volunteer  sup- 
port. And  it  is  worth  mentioning  that 
since  he  first  began  volunteering  in 
April  1948,  Will  County  citizens  have 
purchased  more  than  $150  million  in 
savings  bonds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Barber  exemplifies 
the  kind  of  public  spiritedness  that 
has  made  this  country  what  it  is 
today.  Indeed,  his  work  serves  as  a 
shining  example  for  all  to  follow. 

As  his  Congressman,  I  would  like  to 
thank  and  commend  him  for  his  35 
years  of  service  and  look  forward  to 
many  more  years  of  his  outstanding 
work.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  ROBERTS. 
LODGE  61,  F&AM 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday  evening,  February  11,  John 
N.  Roberts  will  be  installed  as  the 
147th  Worshipful  Master  of  lodge  No. 
61,  F&AM  This  is  an  occasion  of  re- 
joicing for  the  lodge,  whose  history  ex- 
tends back  to  the  very  beginnings  of 
our  Wyoming  Valley,  and  a  happy  oc- 
casion for  John  Roberts,  his  family, 
neighbors,  and  many  friends. 

John  Roberts  was  born  in  Mountain 
Top,  Pa.,  the  eldest  of  three  children 
reared  by  Harry  N.  and  Ruth  Miller 
Roberts.  At  an  early  age.  he  moved  to 
Wilkes-Barre,  resided  in  Heights  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  and  attended  school 
there.  Upon  graduation  from  GAR 
High  School,  he  entered  the  Army  Air 
Force,  was  married,  and  eventually 
raised  eight  children,  all  of  whom 
reside  locally. 

After  receiving  an  honorable  dis- 
charge from  the  service  in  the  late 
1940's,  he  was  employed  in  the  mining 
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industry  with  various  coal  companies 
in  the  area.  The  closing  of  the  mines 
in  the  area  prompted  him  to  take  em- 
ployment with  a  local  dairy  until  1956 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

because  he  was  convinced  that  quality 
autos  could  not  be  purchased  in  this 
country. 

I    wish    that    his    experience    was 
unioue.  but  it  is  not.  I  hope  it  is  still 
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gage  rack  should  be  reenforced  and  another 
termed  the  rack  "•  *  *  consistent  with 
Chrysler's  design." 

Radio.— Some  $373  was  paid  for  an  option- 
al am/fm  radio  cassette  player  with  a  premi- 
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Air  conditioner.— Repeated  complaints 
about  the  performance  of  this  $676  jewel 
have  brought  repeated  counters  that  the  air 
is  appropriately  cool  at  the  outlet  vent  with- 
out regard  to  the  rest  of  the  car.  On  a  high- 
way trip  in  85  degree  weather,  air  condition- 
er on  high  and  cruising  with  plenty  of  time 
for  the  inside  of  the  car  to  cool  off.  people 
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paired  in  workmanlike  fashion,  that's  one 
thing.  But  if  there  is  a  continuous  stream  of 
problems,  some  related,  some  unrelated,  a 
few  fixed  and  many  not.  the  conclusion  has 
to  be  that  it  is  beyond  mere  repair,  that  it  is 
the  result  of  major  manufacturing  or  design 
problems. 
I  reached  that  conclusion  approximately 

eiv    mrtntVic    oftor    niirphftsmp    fl    1982    Plvm- 
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owner  must  pay  the  first  $75  per  visit.  Even 
on  those  smaller  items  covered  by  the 
"added  coverage "  that  cost  $150  initially, 
the  car  owner  must  pay  the  first  $25  per 
visit.  And,  of  course,  there  is  the  multitude 
of  items  not  covered  at  all,  by  either  plan. 
The  warranties  seem  to  function  more  like  a 
service  contract  that  partially  limits  the  in- 
rlivirtiml's  In.wps  than  a  warrantv  in  which  a 
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industry  with  various  coal  companies 
in  the  area.  The  closing  of  the  mines 
in  the  area  prompted  him  to  taRe  em- 
ployment with  a  local  dairy  until  1956 
when  he  began  working  with  Acme 
Markets.  He  was  engaged  in  warehous- 
ing and  transportation  with  them 
until  1978,  when,  with  the  amputation 
of  his  right  leg,  retirement  became 
necessary. 

Roberts  was  a  member  of  the  Meade 
Street  Baptist  Church  for  31  years, 
serving  on  the  board  of  trustees  for  a 
number  of  years. 

In  1975.  he  married  the  former  Ceci- 
lia Rudolph  in  the  First  United  Meth- 
odist Church  of  Nanticoke  where  he  is 
now  a  member  and  serves  on  the  ad- 
ministrative board. 

The  past  5  years  he  has  served  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Home 
Health  Services  of  Luzerne  County, 
for  3  years  as  chairman  of  the  service 
committee. 

He  has  earned  higher  education 
credits  at  Mansfield  State  Teachers 
College,  Penn  State  Mining  and  Engi- 
neering. Wilkes  College,  and  Luzerne 
County  Community  College. 

His  other  Masonic  affiliations  in- 
clude membership  in  Caldwell  Consis- 
tory and  Irem  Temple  Shrine. 

John  and  his  wife  Ceil  reside  at  55 
Schuler  Street  in  the  Goose  Island 
section  of  South  Wilkes-Barre. 

John  Roberts'  career  has  been  one 
of  personal  commitment  and  civic 
service.  It  will  receive  a  fitting  tribute 
from  his  brothers  in  lodge  61  when  he 
is  installed  as  their  Worshipful 
Master.  It  is  my  honor  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  add  my  voice  to  that  trib- 
ute and  to  share  this  significant  event 
with  my  friends  and  colleagues  in  the 
House.* 


U.S.-MANUFACTURED 
AUTOMOBILES 


HON.  BIU  FRENZEL 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
printed below  is  one  American's  expe- 
rience with  a  U.S.-manufactured  auto- 
mobile. After  House  passage  of  domes- 
tic content  legislation,  which  would  se- 
verely restrict  imported  automobile 
sales  in  the  United  States,  this  man 
felt  he  should  communicate  his  experi- 
ence to  the  Congress,  at  great  personal 
expense  to  himself. 

This  man.  a  Colorado  resident,  tried 
to  buy  American  but  was  faced  with  a 
long  series  of  horror  stories  related  to 
inferior  quality  of  the  automobile  he 
purchased— a  $11,000  model.  He  subse- 
quently gladly  paid  a  $3,000  premium 
for  a  reliable  foreign  automobile,  due 
to  the  voluntary  quota  that  has  forced 
prices  of  some  foreign  autos  up  so  sig- 
nificantly. He  paid  the  premium  only 
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because  he  was  convinced  that  quality 
autos  could  not  be  purchased  in  this 
country. 

I  wish  that  his  experience  was 
unique,  but  it  is  not.  I  hope  it  is  still 
the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

There  is  some  hope  in  the  fact  that 
his  "lemon"  was  a  1982  model.  Ameri- 
can producers  are  becoming  more 
quality  and  reliability  conscious.  I  am 
pleased  that  our  domestic  automobile 
manufacturers  are  starting  to  place 
much  more  emphasis  on  quality  con- 
trol. However,  to  rebuild  American 
consumer  confidence  in  U.S.  made 
autos,  domestic  carmakers  first  have 
to  build  better  reliability  into  their 
products. 

Nothing  improves  quality  quite  as 
much  as  competition.  It  is  folly  to  re- 
strict competition  and  consumer 
choice  by  passing  such  legislation  as 
the  domestic  content  bill.  The  best 
thing  we  can  do  for  U.S.  industry  and 
U.S.  consumers  is  to  preserve  competi- 
tion. My  hope  is  that  the  Senate  will 
not  duplicate  our  mistake  on  domestic 
content. 

The  experience  of  the  Colorado  con- 
sumer is  reprinted  below: 

400  Days  With  a  Lemon  Prom  the  New 

Chrysler  Corp. 
On  October  26,  1982.  I  purchased  a  new, 
1982  Chrysler  Plymouth  Reliant  K  Special 
Edition   Wagon,    the   deluxe   model,    for   a 
total  cost  of  $10,982.92.  I  have  driven  new 
and    used    vehicles,    foreign    and    domestic 
cars,  and  large  and  small  trucks  for  25  years. 
The  1982  Plymouth  is  by  far  the  least  safe, 
most  expensive,  sloppiest  built  and  general- 
ly  poorest   vehicle   I    have   ever   owned   or 
driven. 
Examples  of  this  are  as  follows: 
Brakes.— The  brakes  work  adequately  part 
of  the  time  and  hazardously  other  parts  of 
the  time  in  functioning  through  a  kind  of 
delayed  reaction.  When  just  starting  up  the 
car.  when  pulling  off  a  highway  after  a  long 
drive  and  at  random  other  times  there  is  a 
delayed    reaction    between    the    time    the 
brake  pedal  is  depressed  and  the  time  the 
brakes  move  at  the  wheel.  Because  of  the 
two  different  stopping  distances;  when  this 
happens  and  when  the  brakes  function  ade- 
quately, the  driver  often  finds  himself  fur- 
ther out  into  traffic  or  further  beyond  a 
stop  signal  than  anticipated.  Two  Chrysler 
representatives  defended  this  by  saying  of 
the  car  and  like  models.  "They're  all  like 
that, "  while  the  Chrysler  Satisfaction  Arbi- 
tration Board  representative  acknowledged 
less  consistent  braking  action. "  It  is  more 
like  Russian  roulette. 

Luggage  rack.— Though  advertised,  sold 
and  described  in  the  manual  as  a  luggage 
rack,  this  $106  option  does  not  function  that 
way  and  likely  borders  on  misrepresenta- 
tion. The  discovery  came  after  loading  less 
than  half  of  Chryslers  150  pound  stated 
weight  limit,  spreading  it  around  as  in- 
structed and  driving  a  few  hundred  miles. 
Upon  unloading,  a  scratched  roof  was  dis- 
covered—the weight  had  depressed  the 
chrome  support  strips  below  the  level  of  the 
roof— the  chrome  support  strips,  traditional- 
ly used  to  hold  cargo  off  the  roof  of  a  vehi- 
cle, can  be  depressed  below  the  level  of  the 
roof  with  the  pinky  finger.  One  Chrysler 
representative  expressed  surprise  that 
anyone  would  think  the  roof  below  a  lug- 
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gage  rack  should  be  reenforced  and  another 
termed  the  rack  '•  *  *  consistent  with 
Chryslers  design." 

Radio.— Some  $373  was  paid  for  an  option- 
al am/fm  radio  cassette  player  with  a  premi- 
um speaker  system.  The  rear  amp  was  al- 
ready blown  when  the  car  was  purchased.  It 
was  replaced.  Subsequently,  and  one  by  one. 
three  of  the  four  speakers  blew  out.  Shortly 
after  the  last  of  the  speakers  had  been  re- 
placed, the  radio-tape  player  t)egan  mal- 
functioning, losing  some  of  the  tracks.  The 
dealer  pulled  the  radio  and  sent  it  for 
repair.  Some  14  days  later,  he  re-installed  it. 
found  it  to  be  malfunctioning  the  same  as 
before,  pulled  it  again  and  again  sent  it  for 
repair.  Precisely  56  days  after  the  radio  was 
first  pulled  for  repair,  it  was  re-installed. 

Transmission.— Immediately  after  pur- 
chasing the  car.  I  noticed  that  the  gear  se- 
lector lever  was  sloppy  with  a  lot  of  play, 
and  that  the  automatic  transmission  was 
very  jerky  when  shifting  gears.  The  Chrys- 
ler representative  said  nothing  could  be 
done  about  the  former  and  the  latter  was 
consistently  Chrysler.  Some  71  days  after 
purchasing  the  car.  the  transmission  failed. 
The  Chrysler  representative  said  the  main 
bushing  failed  allowing  the  shift  to  move 
and  destroy  much  of  the  innards  of  the 
transmission.  The  car  was  out  for  repair  for 
nine  days  and  a  return  trip  was  required  to 
adjust  the  new  clutch.  The  gear  selector  is 
no  longer  sloppy,  however,  the  gear  chang- 
ing when  driving  remains  jerky  and  some- 
times labored. 

Power.— Neck-breaking  acceleration 

should  not  be  expected  from  a  four-cylinder 
engine,  even  if  it  is  expensive.  However,  you 
do  expect  to  do  what  most  other  vehicles  do, 
even  if  it  takes  a  little  longer.  However,  ac- 
celeration is  so  poor,  crossing  intersections 
takes  an  unsafely  long  period  of  time.  So 
weak  and  powerless  is  the  car.  that  when  I 
tried  to  back  out  of  a  parking  stall  on  the 
main  street,  a  state  highway,  of  a  nearby 
mountain  town,  the  car  wouldn't  move.  The 
car  failed  to  move  in  reverse  until  I  gradual- 
ly and  finally  depressed  the  accelerator  to 
the  floor.  A  trip  uphill  to  a  popular  tourism 
attraction,  a  roadside  waterfall,  had  to  be 
cancelled  because  the  Plymouth  simply 
would  not  go  up  the  hill— where  all  types  of 
other,  standard  passenger  vehicles  had 
gone.  Chrysler  termed  the  vehicle"s  engine 
performance  "standard."" 

Fuel  economy,  range.— Both  are  horrible. 
There  was  no  EPA  mileage  rating  affixed  to 
the  vehicle  when  it  was  purchased,  but  the 
assumption  for  the  relatively  small  and 
light  car  was  that  it  would  do  in  the  high 
twenties,  miles  per  gallon.  Initially,  the  car 
averaged  23.63  miles  in  about  a  50-50  combi- 
nation of  highway  and  city  driving.  The 
service  manager  indicated  that  after  several 
thousand  miles,  the  engine  would  loosen  up 
and  do  better.  After  several  thousand  miles 
and  a  $114.34  check  up  that  included  a  tune, 
the  average  miles  per  gallon  is  now  21.37. 
Most  streets  are  inclined  toward  the  curb 
for  drainage  purposes.  After  "running  out" 
of  gas  parked  at  the  house,  we  discovered 
that  you  can  pull  up  and  park  with  about  an 
eighth  of  a  tank,  but  when  you  come  back, 
the  gauge  shows  empty.  Apparently,  the 
signal  sending  unit  and  the  gas  line  feed 
from  the  tank  are  located  opposite  of  where 
the  fuel  levels  off  when  the  car  is  parked  in- 
clined to  the  curb.  The  combination  of  a 
small  tank,  perhaps  one  or  two  gallons  lost 
from  the  feed  line  when  parking,  and  low 
mileage,  gives  a  safe  range  of  under  200 
miles  before  you  need  to  fill  up. 
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Air  conditioner.— Repeated  complaints 
about  the  performance  of  this  $676  jewel 
have  brought  repealed  counters  that  the  air 
is  appropriately  cool  at  the  outlet  vent  with- 
out regard  to  the  rest  of  the  car.  On  a  high- 
way trip  in  85  degree  weather,  air  condition- 
er on  high  and  cruising  with  plenty  of  time 
for  the  inside  of  the  car  to  cool  off,  people 
in  the  front  seat  were  almost  comfortable, 
people  in  the  back  seat  were  warm,  and  a 
child  in  the  rear  of  the  wagon  was  hot, 
became  warm  to  the  touch  and  almost  ill. 

Hatch— As  purchased,  the  hatch  or  rear 
gate  was  sufficiently  unaligned  to  provide  a 
large  draft  when  closed,  and  the  "gate 
open"  warning  light  didnt  work  at  all.  Both 
were  remedied,  apparently  to  Chrysler 
standards.  However,  the  warning  light  is 
triggered  before  the  hatch  hits  the  lock. 
Thus,  the  warning  light  signals  whether  the 
hatch  is  open  as  compared  to  way  open, 
rather  than  whether  the  hatch  is  locked 
and  secure  as  compared  to  open.  In  other 
words,  as  a  safety  warning  light,  it  is  worth- 
less. 

Miscellaneous  safety. -The  hood  release 
handle  and  the  emergency  brake  release 
handle  are  1%  inches  apart,  well  below  the 
dash  and  out  of  view  when  driving.  While 
test  driving  with  the  Chrysler  factory  tech- 
nician, he  inadvertently  pulled  the  hood  re- 
lease instead  of  the  brake  release  as  we  were 
preparing  to  pull  away.  The  same  mistake 
while  moving  could  be  hazardous.  Two  plas- 
tic arms  hold  the  steering  wheel  rim  to  the 
steering  post.  One  arm  has  developed  a  hair- 
line crack  where  it  meets  the  wheel,  the 
other  arm  shows  a  crack  at  the  edge.  The 
brights  lever  was  difficult  to  trigger.  The  de- 
scribed solution  was  to  pull  the  lever  once, 
release  it.  then  pull  it  all  the  way.  thus  dou- 
bling the  response  time  in  dimming  brights. 
Some  insistence  brought  a  reworking  of  the 
lever.  The  partial  turn  signals  used  for  lane 
changes  are  inconsistent  in  making  contact. 
The  driver  must  either  look  down  at  the 
arrows  to  see  if  they  are  flashing  or  disre- 
gard the  feature  and  pull  the  lever  com- 
pletely to  the  fixed  turn  position. 

Miscellaneous  trim.— The  Plymouth  Reli- 
ant Special  Edition  cost  more  because  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  finely  appointed  vehicle. 
Some  of  the  fine  appointments:  the  trim 
strips  came  away  from  the  body  and  had  to 
be  re-clipped,  and  are  coming  away  again— 
they  also  had  to  be  re-aligned  because  they 
didnt  meet;  a  kind  of  shelf  liner  material  is 
used  to  give  a  wood  grain  finish  and  appar- 
ently is  affixed  with  spit  rather  than  glue 
because  its  coming  away  at  several  places; 
chrome  blistered  from  the  turn  signal  knob 
and  the  luggage  rack;  there  is  a  half-inch 
gap  between  the  dashboard  assembly  and 
the  side  panel  of  the  car;  there  are  five  dis- 
tinctly different  rattles:  the  hood  at  one 
side  of  the  car  is  lower  than  the  fender  at 
that  side,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  hood  is 
higher  than  that  fender,  the  $41  luxury 
wheels:  covers  do  not  seat  on  the  wheels: 
plus  many  others  far  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Except,  perhaps,  for  the  snow-packed 
door  well  which  may  be  a  unique  feature  of 
Chrysler's  aerodynamic  design.  The  driver's 
door  was  hanging  up,  lubed  and  is  now 
hanging  up  again,  possibly  because  of  the 
exposure  to  the  elements  of  the  hinges. 
After  driving  through  a  snowstorm  in  which 
the  snow  was  blowing  but  not  deep  on  the 
road,  I  discoverd  that  the  door  well  conUin- 
ing  the  door  hinges  was  packed  with  snow. 

CHRYSLER'S  CUSTOMER  SATISFACTION 

There  is  a  point  at  which  a  conclusion  has 
to  be  that  something  is  not  fixable.  If  there 
are  a  few  things  wrong  and  they  are  re- 
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paired  in  workmanlike  fashion,  that's  one 
thing.  But  if  there  is  a  continuous  stresmi  of 
problems,  some  related,  some  unrelated,  a 
few  fixed  and  many  not,  the  conclusion  has 
to  be  that  it  is  beyond  mere  repair,  that  it  is 
the  result  of  major  manufacturing  or  design 
problems. 

I  reached  that  conclusion  approximately 
six  months  after  purchasing  a  1982  Plym- 
outh Reliant  and  filed  a  detailed  complaint 
with  Chryslers  Customer  Satisfaction  Arbi- 
tration Board  asking  for  a  full  refund.  The 
Chrysler  pamphlet  explaining  the  process 
specified  that  a  complaint  would  be  ac- 
knowledged within  10  days.  It  was  acknowl- 
edged in  21  days.  The  pamphlet  stated  that 
the  process  would  take  "no  longer  "  than  40 
to  47  days.  It  took  85  days.  Furthermore,  it 
took  35  days  to  get  copies  of  the  Chrysler 
file  once  the  decision  was  rendered. 
Throughout  the  process,  there  appeared  to 
me  to  be  a  tendency  to  gloss  over,  to  try  and 
consolidate  complaints,  reduce  the  number 
of  flaws,  group  them  and  then  wave  them 
away. 

The  unbiased  mechanical  report  paid  for 
by  Chrysler  followed  the  very  brief  inspec- 
tion by  a  person  traveling  on  a  vacation  trip 
with  others  from  a  city  200  miles  to  the  east 
to  a  recreation  site  about  100  miles  to  the 
west  of  my  residence.  His  report  stated  that 
everything  was  either  perfect  or  "consistent 
with  Chrysler  design." 

The  decision  by  the  Chrysler  Customer 
Satisfaction  Arbitration  Board  stated  in 
part: 

"Our  conclusion  is  that  any  defects  which 
existed  in  your  car  covered  by  Chrysler's 
warranty  have  been  repaired.  *  •  •  The  per- 
formance characteristics  of  motor,  brakes 
and  transmission  were  consistent  with  those 
of  a  4-cylinder  economy  wagon.  Specifically, 
the  combination  of  a  4-cylinder  engine  and 
power  brakes  results  in  less  consistent  brak- 
ing action  than  is  possible  in  a  more  highly 
powered  car.  They  may  be.  as  you  put  it, 
hazardous."  but  this  Board  has  no  expertise 
nor  jurisdiction  over  non-defective  manufac- 
ture of  automobiles  which  are  arguably 
"unsafe."  •  *  *  We  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
design  defects.  The  luggage  rack  also  falls 
into  this  category. 

"We  realize  that  your  experience  with  the 
automobile  has  involved  more  than  normal 
adjustments  during  the  warranty  period. 
However,  it  appears  that  the  dealer  and 
Chrysler  have  been  reasonably  cooperative 
in  the  process.  Basic  disagreements  on  the 
car's  "performance"  said  'design  defects'  are 
outside  our  jurisdiction  and  therefore  we  de- 
cline to  award  you  consequential  damage  for 
your  time  and  trouble  in  effecting  repairs." 

HIDDEN  COSTS 

Lost  use,  lost  earnings.— Across  the  first 
400  days  of  ownership,  the  car  was  taken  in 
for  service  approximately  15  times  with  lost 
use  of  the  vehicle  totaling  some  25  days. 
Based  on  the  purchase  price  and  an  average 
interest  rate,  cost  of  lost  use  amounts  to  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars.  Substantially  more 
can  be  lost  to  someone  paid  by  the  hour  or  a 
self-employed  person,  who  must  continually 
interrupt  the  workday  to  pick  up,  drop  off 
or  othern'ise  react  to  the  latest  malfunction. 

Warranty  coverage.— Although  the  vehicle 
came  with  one  warranty,  "added  coverage" 
was  purchased  for  $150  at  the  time  the  car 
was  purchased.  The  warranty  that  came 
with  the  car  was  not  quite  the  one  that 
Chrysler  had  been  advertising  and  following 
discussion  with  the  dealer's  service  manager 
another  warranty  was  sent.  For  80  percent 
of  the  five-year/50,000  mile  warranty  period 
that  Chrysler  boasts  so  much  about,  the  car 
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owner  must  pay  the  first  $75  per  visit.  Even 
on  those  smaller  items  covered  by  the 
"added  coverage "  that  cost  $150  initially, 
the  car  owner  must  pay  the  first  $25  per 
visit.  And.  of  course,  there  Is  the  multitude 
of  items  not  covered  at  all.  by  either  plan. 
The  warranties  seem  to  function  more  like  a 
service  contract  that  partially  limits  the  in- 
dividual's losses  than  a  warranty  in  which  a 
manufacturer  stands  firmly  behind  ais 
product. 

Depreciation.— Though  depreciation  is  to 
be  anticipated,  the  degree  with  the  Plym- 
outh was  astonishing.  It  lost  36.3  percent  of 
its  value  In  the  first  30  days,  as  compared 
with  my  1978  Subaru,  which  lost  37.5  per- 
cent In  four  years.  Incidentally,  the  price  of 
the  Plymouth  was  275  percent  that  of  the 
Subaru  and  the  Plymouth  was  In  the  repair 
shop  more  In  Its  first  60  days  than  the 
Subaru  was  In  four  years. 

Lemon  Lag.— Lemon  Lag  Is  like  jet  lag 
only  much  more  debilitating.  With  Lemon 
Lag  you  are  not  only  tired  from  travel,  you 
are  relieved  at  having  made  It  at  all.  Lemon 
Lag  is  reaching  for  a  knob  and  hoping  It 
won't  come  off  In  your  hand;  it  is  looking 
around  at  your  car  and  noticing  new  flaws: 
it  is  replacing  parts  on  a  new  car  that  you 
never  hei^d  of  replacing  on  old  cars.  Lemon 
Lag  is  leaving  on  a  business  trip  early  In  the 
morning,  reaching  for  the  handle  to  your 
1982  Plymouth  Reliant  and  having  it  break 
at  a  narrow  point  in  the  pot  metal.  The 
hidden  costs  are  a  day  of  climbing  in  the 
other  side,  yet  another  trip  to  the  dealer,  a 
blU  for  another  pot  metal  handle,  $57.62, 
and  all  related  aggravation.  Lemon  Lag  usu- 
ally remains  as  long  as  you  own  the  car,  be- 
cause the  only  logical  judge  of  future  per- 
formance Is  past  performance.* 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  HOMELESS 
AMERICANS 


HON. JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25,  1984 
•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  today  to  express  my  deep  concern 
for  the  many  Americans  who  each 
night  must  seek  shelter  in  cars,  under 
bridges  and  in  public  parks  because 
they  cannot  locate  emergency  shelter 
or  afford  housing  of  a  more  perma- 
nent nature.  The  steadily  growing 
numbers  of  homeless  people  in  this, 
the  wealthiest  nation  on  Earth,  is  a 
disgrace. 

The  capacity  of  local  social  service 
agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations 
to  provide  temporary  shelters  and 
basic  assistance  to  the  growing  class  of 
families  and  individuals  without  per- 
manent residence  Is  being  severely 
tested.  Let  us  not  be  misled— this  prob- 
lem is  not  limited  to  the  inner-cities  of 
our  metropolitan  areas  but  now  has 
spread  to  the  more  affluent  suburban 
communities  and  rural  areas  as  well. 
Recent  surveys  have  estimated  that 
between  250,000  and  2  million  Ameri- 
cans, spread  over  urban,  suburban  and 
rural  areas  have  no  permanent  home. 

On  January  25.  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
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ment  held  hearings  to  gather  addition- 
al information  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  homelessness  in  America  and 
the  response  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  this  problem.  During  this  im- 
portant hearing.  Ms.  Mary  Ann  Gaido, 
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REBUILDING  OF  WOLF  TRAP 
FARM  PARK 

HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 


January  25,  1984 


all  mechanical  and  electronic  adjustments 
before  the  opening  on  1  July  1984. 

The  questions  most  often  asked  are:  Will 
the  new  building  be  on  the  same  site?— the 
answer  is  "Yes. "  Will  it  be  adequately  pro- 
tected from  fire?— the  answer  is  ■Yes."  Will 
it  be  made  of  wood  and  have  the  same  ap- 
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eggs  are  broken  in  this  case,  and  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  are  processed  for 
use  either  in  Canada  or  abroad,  the 
807  law  does  not  apply. 

My  intent  is  to  introduce  a  narrow 
bill  which  would  apply  only  to  those 
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ommendations  deserve  support  and  prompt 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Of  the  many  recommendations  made  by 
the  Presidential  Commission  on  Drunk 
Driving,  adoption  of  a  national  minimum 
drinking  age  of  21  has  the  most  potential 
for  reducing  significantly  the  annual  50.000 
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At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  article  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  written  by  my 
friend  Frank  del  Olmo.  It  captures  the 
special  relationship  that  the  Raiders 
have  with  many  people  in  Los  Angeles. 
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ment  held  hearings  to  gather  addition- 
al information  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  homelessness  in  America  and 
the  response  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  this  problem.  During  this  im- 
portant hearing,  Ms.  Mary  Ann  Gaido. 
housing  specialist  for  the  Orange 
County.  Calif..  Human  Relations  Com- 
mission, described  the  scope  of  home- 
lessness within  Orange  County  and 
the  efforts  of  both  local  government 
and  nonprofit  organizations  to  address 
the  problem.  Ms.  Gaido  also  detailed 
the  frustrations  experienced  by  these 
communities  and  organizations  in  at- 
tempting to  identify  Federal  assist- 
ance which  might  be  available  to  assist 
in  sheltering  the  homeless. 

In  fact,  very  little  financial  assist- 
ance is  available  through  federally 
sponsored  programs  and  what  assist- 
ance may  have  been  available  in  the 
past  has  been  sharply  curtailed  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  Deep  cuts  in 
housing  assistance  and  other  social 
programs  by  the  Federal  Government 
over  the  past  3  years  have  been  a  very 
significant  factor  in  the  rapid  rise  in 
the  numbers  of  homeless  Americans. 
We  now  must  address  the  conse- 
quences of  these  reductions  in  assist- 
ance to  our  neediest  citizens  by  work- 
ing with  local  government  and  non- 
profit agencies  to  provide,  at  a  mini- 
mum, emergency  help  for  those  with- 
out any  shelter. 

Section  216  of  the  recently  passed 
Housing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery 
Act  of  1983.  authorizes  a  $60  million 
grant  program  to  States,  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  and  nonprofit 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping and  maintaining  emergency 
shelters  for  the  homeless.  However,  no 
funds  have  been  appropriated  for  this 
program  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  will  not 
begin  developing  regulations  to  imple- 
ment section  216  until  an  appropria- 
tion is  made.  I  believe  Congress  must 
proceed  immediately  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  emergency  shelter  pro- 
gram and  that  HUD  should  then  move 
swiftly  to  issue  implementing  regula- 
tions. There  are  communities  and  non- 
profit organizations  across  this  coun- 
try, including  the  Santa  Ana-based 
Feedback  Foundation  within  my  dis- 
trict, which  are  ready  today  to  begin  a 
partnership  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  shelters  for  the  home- 
less. We  must  begin  to  tap  these  valua- 
ble resources  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  support 
the  efforts  of  the  Orange  County 
Human  Relations  Commission  in  ad- 
dressing this  important  problem.  I 
extend  my  deepest  appreciation  to  Ms. 
Gaido  and  the  commission  for  their  as- 
sistance in  contributing  to  the  work  of 
the  subcommittee  in  preparing  for  the 
homelessness  hearings.* 
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HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Sun  concerning  Wolf  Trap  Farm 
Park  located  in  the  10th  District  of 
Virginia. 

Members  of  Congress  may  recall 
that  legislation  passed  by  the  97th 
Congress  and  signed  by  President 
Reagan  established  a  private/public 
partnership  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
emments  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Wolf  Trap  Foundation  to  pay  for 
the  rebuilding  of  Pilene  Center  that 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1982.  This  suc- 
cessful cooperative  agreement  faciliat- 
ed  reconstruction  of  the  center  and 
the  return  of  this  outstanding  nation- 
al performing  arts  center  to  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area. 

From  Ashes.  A  New  Wolf  Trap  Arises 
(By  Catherine  Filene  Shouse) 

Wolf  Trap's  progress  since  the  devastating 
fire  that  destroyed  Pilene  Center  I  a  year 
ago  April  is  due  jointly  to  the  support  of  its 
friends,  and  the  administration's  and  Con- 
gress's support  of  a  $9  million  grant  for 
building  Filene  Center  II. 

A  million  and  a  half  came  immediately- 
unsolicited,  from  concerned  people  in  47 
states  and  five  foreign  countries.  But  many 
waited  to  give  until  they  knew  of  the  part 
the  Government  would  play,  feeling  that  it 
was  the  Government's  responsibility  to  re- 
place its  building.  There  was  no  argument 
as  to  this  responsibility.  The  Congress  voted 
and  President  Reagan  signed  a  bill  appropri- 
ating $9  million  and  an  interest-bearing  loan 
of  $8  million. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  asked 
that  the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
and  those  given  by  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions be  handled  by  the  Wolf  Trap  Founda- 
tion which  they  had  asked  to  be  founded  to 
handle  all  programming,  public  relations, 
box  office,  educational  programs  and  allied 
programs  when  Wolf  Trap  was  accepted  as  a 
gift  by  the  Congress. 

This  step  they  knew  would  hasten  the 
completion  of  Filene  Center  II.  The  archi- 
tectural and  Fund-raising  plans  have  been 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Carol  Harford. 
President  of  Wolf  Trap  Foundation,  and  the 
Board  of  Directors,  working  with  Jack  Fish, 
head  of  the  National  Capital  Region  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Therefore  in 
addition  to  the  administration  of  the  Foun- 
dation on  a  daily  basis  and  raising  funds  for 
its  $4.1  million  annual  operation  Miss  Har- 
ford works  with  Wolf  Trap's  Building  Com- 
mittee, architects,  the  builders,  the  building 
consultants  and  is  responsible,  with  the 
Board,  for  raising  $20  million.  Mr.  Roger  L. 
Stevens.  Chairman  of  the  Kermedy  Center, 
is  Chairman  of  Wolf  Trap's  Building  Com- 
mittee. A  huge  task  for  all  concerned. 

At  the  present  time  $4.1  million  has  been 
raised,  representing  15,000  gifts.  The  Filene 
Center  II  is  under  construction  and  is  sched- 
uled for  completion  in  April,  1984  in  time 
for  the  acoustical  and  lighting  tests  and  also 


all  mechanical  and  electronic  adjustments 
before  the  opening  on  1  July  1984. 

The  questions  most  often  asked  are:  Will 
the  new  building  be  on  the  same  site?— the 
answer  is  "Yes. "  Will  it  be  adequately  pro- 
tected from  fire?— the  answer  is  "Yes."  Will 
it  be  made  of  wood  and  have  the  same  ap- 
pearance?— the  answer  is  "Yes."  Will  it  be 
insured?— the  answer  is  "Yes." 

But  there  are  changes  backstage  to 
update  all  technical  equipment,  enlarge  the 
working  space  and  add  an  extension  of  the 
rear  of  the  building  to  house  a  much  needed 
rehearsal  stage. 

The  planting  around  Filene  Center  stage 
was  destroyed  and  there  will  be  new  trees 
and  bushes  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public 
when  the  new  performing  arts  center  opens 
in  1984. 

Wolf  Trap  has  always  planned  its  pro- 
grams to  meet  all  tastes  and  this  will  contin- 
ue. 

It's  educational  and  many  music  programs 
since  the  fire  have  taken  place  in  its  other 
performing  arts  center,  "The  Barns"'.  These 
are  comprised  of  two  18th  century  German 
and  English  barns  brought  from  upper  New 
York  State  and  erected  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  were  built  in  1705  and  1750.  The  ad- 
dition of  the  Barns  has  given  Wolf  Trap's 
program  a  twelve  month  season  and  a  locale 
for  the  Head  Start  and  Handicapped  pro- 
grams. To  the  German  Barn  a  stagehouse 
was  added.  The  English  Barn  is  often  rented 
for  weddings,  or  meetings  of  corporations  or 
other  conferences.  It  has  been  a  center  .for 
many  discussions  such  as  the  recent  Collo- 
quium of  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  a  three- 
day  program  involving  arts  administrators. 
National  Endowment  Fellows,  young  per- 
formers and  interested  citizens. 

As  indicated  above  Wolf  Trap  has  an  enor- 
mous money-raising  challenge  ahead  but 
feels  with  the  support  of  those  who  believe 
in  its  purpose  as  a  performing  arts  park  for 
people,  we  can  meet  that  challenge.  Contri- 
butions from  far  and  wide  are  needed,  how- 
ever, to  make  this  great  performing  arts 
center  live  again. 

Recently  a  group  in  Southern  California 
has  organized  Wolf  Trap  West  as  a  money- 
raising  center  for  the  far  West  and  similar 
groups  could  be  started  on  a  local  basis  on 
the  East  Coast. 

Giving  is  a  habit.  I  hope  the  habit  will  in- 
crease and  back  those  who  are  working  val- 
iantly to  help  Wolf  Trap  become  what  it 
was  and  what  it  can  be  potentially. 

Please  don"t  wait  to  be  asked.^ 


H.R.  4647 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  4647.  a  bill 
which  will  reduce  the  duty  on  dried 
egg  yolks  processed  in  Canada  from 
eggs  produced  in  the  United  States. 
The  new  duty  will  be  5.5  cents  per 
pound,  a  reduction  from  the  current 
27-cent-per-pound  tariff. 

Normally,  under  our  807,  laws,  mate- 
rials sent  abroad  for  alteration  or 
manufacture  can  be  returned  to  the 
United  States,  duty  free  for  the  U,S. 
originated  items.  However,  since  the 
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eggs  are  broken  in  this  case,  and  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  are  processed  for 
use  either  in  Canada  or  abroad,  the 
807  law  does  not  apply. 

My  intent  is  to  introduce  a  narrow 
bill  which  would  apply  only  to  those 
eggs  which  are  shipped  to  Canada  for 
use  in  the  extraction  of  lysozyme, 
which  is  processed  from  the  whites 
only.  Since  there  is  a  large  market  in 
the  United  States  for  egg  yolks,  it 
seems  desirable  that  they  should  be 
returned  with  only  a  low  duty  which 
factors  in  the  labor  lost  to  the  process- 
ing operation  in  Canada.  The  bill  will 
create  significant  new  sales  for  U.S. 
egg  producers  in  the  long  run  by 
giving  Canada  more  of  an  incentive  to 
import  U.S.  eggs. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  be  included  in 
the  current  group  of  tariff  bills  consid- 
ered by  the  House  Trade  Subcommit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.* 


NATIONWIDE  DRINKING  AGE  OF 
21  SUPPORTED 
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ommendations  deserve  support  and  prompt 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Of  the  many  recommendations  made  by 
the  Presidential  Commission  on  Drunk 
Driving,  adoption  of  a  national  minimum 
drinking  age  of  21  has  the  most  potential 
for  reducing  significantly  the  annual  50.000 
deaths  on  U.S.  highways. 

Other  commission  recommendations  in- 
cluded mandatory  license  suspensions, 
tougher  enforcement  of  drunk-driving  laws, 
mandatory  legal  sanctions  for  first  offend- 
ers and  a  national  educational  program  on 
the  perils  of  driving  and  drinking. 

The  commission  documented  that  drunk 
driving  causes  half  of  highway  fatalities. 
The  cost  in  terms  of  loss  of  income,  proper- 
ty and  other  damages  was  estimated  to  be 
$25  billion  a  year. 

Increased  public  awareness  of  the  direct 
correlation  between  alcohol  abuse  and  auto 
fatalities  already  has  resulted  in  legislative 
proposals  and  changes  in  laws  aimed  at  get- 
ting tough  on  drunk  drivers  in  virtually 
every  state.  Pennsylvania,  where  the  21- 
year-old  minimum  age  for  drinking  has  been 
law  since  1935,  has  a  new,  tough  law  on 
drunk  drivers.  But  the  commission  strongly 
urged  adoption  of  federal  laws,  particularly 
a  national  minimum  age  for  drinking  at  21.« 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25,  1984 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
growing  public  awareness  of  the  need 
for  a  uniform  national  drinking  age  of 
21  to  stop  the  tragic  drunk  driving  fa- 
talities on  our  highways.  In  September 
I  introduced  H.R.  3870  to  accomplish 
this  goal  and  in  November  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Drunk  Driving 
issued  its  own  proposal  for  Federal 
action.  I  expect  H.R.  3870  to  be  taken 
up  soon  by  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee. 

A  concise  statement  of  the  need  for 
a  uniform  national  drinking  age  of  21 
appeared  in  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which  I  am 
here  inserting  in  the  Record, 
A  Drinking  Age  of  21 
Lack  of  uniformity  among  the  states  is  an 
incentive  for  young  people  to  drive  to  neigh- 
boring states  where  the  drinking  age  is 
lower.  They  all  too  often  become  involved  in 
accidents  returning  home.  The  commission 
recommended  that  states  that  would  refuse 
to  adopt  the  national  minimum  age  stand- 
ard be  denied  federal  highway  construction 
funds. 

Both  New  Jersey,  which  has  raised  the 
legal  drinking  age,  and  Pennsylvania  are 
among  the  19  states  that  have  set  21  as  the 
minimum  age  for  drinking  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. Delaware  is  currently  considering  a 
bill  that  would  raise  the  age  from  20  to  21. 
Studies  by  the  presidential  commission 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies  offer 
overwhelming  statistical  evidence  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  minimum  drink- 
ing age  of  21.  The  commission  found  fatal 
nighttime  crashes  involving  18-  to  21-year- 
olds  had  been  reduced  28  percent  where  the 
minimum  age  is  21. 

The  commission  has  rendered  constructive 
service  in  pointing  out  how  drunk-driving 
deaths  and  accidents  can  be  reduced.  Its  rec- 


LOS  ANGELES  RAIDERS:  A 
COMMITMENT  TO  EXCELLENCE 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25,  1984 
•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  the  victorious  Raiders  brought 
Los  Angeles  its  first  Super  Bowl  cham- 
pionship. In  defeating  the  Washington 
Redskins  38  to  9,  the  Raiders  dis- 
played the  poise,  determination,  and 
daring  aggressiveness  that  has  charac- 
terized the  Raider  organization 
throughout  its  existence. 

In  the  weeks  preceding  the  Super 
Bowl,  much  was  said  about  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Washington  Redskins.  Ac- 
cording to  most  of  the  Nation's  media, 
the  Redskins  had  superior  coaching,  a 
superior  quarterback,  and  even  superi- 
or fans.  The  Redskins  do  have  fine 
coaching,  their  quarterback  is  one  of 
the  best  in  pro  football,  and  the  fans 
in  Washington  are  among  the  most  de- 
monstrative and  loyal.  However,  as 
many  of  you  witnessed  Sunday,  the 
Los  Angeles  Raiders  also  have  many 
talented  people  in  its  organization. 
Tom  Flores  was  not  outcoached,  Jim 
Plunkett  was  not  outplayed,  and  loyal 
Los  Angeles  fans  were  not  disappoint- 
ed. 

The  Washington  Redskins  may  call 
flashier  plays,  may  have  more  colorful 
nicknames,  and  certainly  receive  more 
media  attention  than  the  Los  Angeles 
Raiders.  But  that  is  not  the  Raiders' 
style  or  appeal.  The  Raiders  are  the 
blue-collar  workers  of  the  National 
Football  League  suid  they  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  anything  else.  They  play 
basic,  hard-nosed  football  with  few 
frills.  As  Al  Davis  stated  after  Sun- 
day's victory,  they  "just  win  •  *  •" 
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At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  article  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  written  by  my 
friend  Prank  del  Olmo.  It  captures  the 
special  relationship  that  the  Raiders 
have  with  many  people  in  Los  Angeles, 
especially  in  hard  working  communi- 
ties such  as  Pico  Rivera. 

The  article  follows: 

Rah  Rah  Raiders— a  Lot  of  Hearts  Beat 

FOR  You  IN  THE  REAL  LOS  AnGELES 

(By  Prank  del  Olmo) 
There  is  a  not-so-subtle  plot  afoot  in  the 
national  media  to  make  those  of  us  who  will 
be  rooting  for  Los  Angeles'  Raiders  in  Sun- 
day's Super  Bowl  feel  guilty  about  it. 

Sportwriters  portray  the  Raiders  as  merci- 
less thugs  who  try  to  intimidate  their  oppo- 
nents by  threatening  to  use  brute  force.  Al- 
though their  opponents  in  Sunday's  game  in 
Tampa,  the  Washington  Redskins,  are  every 
bit  as  big  and  tough,  they  have  a  different 
image,  with  their  cute  nicknames  like 
Smurfs,  Hogs  and  the  Pun  Bunch. 

I  have  seen  Redskins  owner  Jack  Kent 
Cooke  described  as  colorful,  a  word  that 
could  just  as  easily  be  applied  to  Raiders 
owner  Al  Davis.  But  to  the  media  Davis  is 
"controversial"  because  he's  the  guy  suing 
the  National  Football  League  for  resisting 
his  move  of  the  Raiders  from  Oakland,  their 
original  home,  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  most  unfortunate  victim  of  this  slant- 
ed press  coverage  is  my  favorite  Raider— the 
team's  quiet,  hard-working  coach,  Tom 
Flores.  His  counterpart  for  the  Redskins, 
Joe  Gibbs,  is  being  described  in  terms  nor- 
mally reserved  for  geniuses  or  saints,  even 
by  Los  Angeles  newspapers.  Yet  it  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  Flores  has  led  his 
team  to  the  Super  Bowl  twice,  the  same 
number  of  times  that  Gibbs  has  taken  the 
Redskins  there. 

I  readily  admit  that  I  like  Flores  at  least 
partly  because  of  his  ethnic  background. 
How  could  any  Latino  not  admire  the  way  in 
which  this  soft-spoken  son  of  Mexican- 
American  farm  workers  was  able  to  use  the 
gift  of  athletic  ability  to  work  his  way  out  of 
California's  fields  and  into  its  sporU  leg- 
ends? 

But  the  pre-Super  Bowl  stories  that  have 
troubled  me  the  most  are  those  that  de- 
scribe the  Raiders  as  cold-hearted  mercenar- 
ies playing  more  for  themselves  than  for 
Los  Angeles,  the  glamour-obsessed  city  that 
stole  them  from  Oakland  two  years  ago  and 
hasn't  really  taken  them  to  heart  yet. 
Those  stories  are  off -base  on  two  counts: 
First,  no  athlete  playing  in  a  contest  in 
which  the  winners  will  pocket  an  estimated 
$36,000  apiece,  compare  with  $18,000  for  the 
losers,  is  playing  just  for  the  glory  of  his 
team's  city  or  the  satisfaction  of  its  fans. 
Big-time  sports  are  big  business,  after  all. 

Second,  despite  what  the  media  say,  and 
despite  management  problems  (several  com- 
plicated lawsuits,  controversies  over  ticket 
distribution,  a  players  strike),  the  Raiders 
really  have  become  a  Los  Angeles  team. 

The  reason  the  media  don't  know  that  is 
because  the  Los  Angeles  that  roots  for  the 
Raiders  is  not  the  city  popularized  around 
the  world  as  "El  Lay."  That  Los  Angeles  is 
far-flung  places  like  Beverly  Hills,  Malibu 
and  Palm  Springs.  And  that  Los  Angeles, 
appropriately  enough,  tends  to  root  for  the 
Rams,  who  play  down  the  freeway  in 
Orange  County,  across  from  Disneyland. 

The  Los  Angeles  that  roots  for  the  Raid- 
ers is  a  working-class  town,  not  that  much 
different  from  Oakland.  It  includes  cities 
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like  Compton,  Pico  Rivera  and  Dowiiey.  and 
unchic  Los  Angeles  neighborhoods  like 
Boyle  Heights.  Wilmington  and  Pacoima. 
where  I  grew  up. 

And  the  real  Raider  fans  are  not  surfers 
and  starlets,  who  the  media  would  have  us 
believe  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  this 
region.  They  are  mostly  Latinos,  blacks  and 
blue-collar  Anglos,  hard-working  folks  who 
don't  have  expense  accounts  or  political 
connections,  and  who  rarely  can  afford 
season  tickets,  except  perhaps  the  cheaper 
ones  in  the  Coliseum's  end  zones. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  fans  watch 
their  football  on  television.  But  they  will 
splurge  on  tickets  when  their  team  makes 
the  playoffs.  They  want  to  root  for  the 
Raiders— and  share  the  victory— in  person. 

Like  me.  most  of  these  fans  have  always 
liked  the  Raiders'  wide-open  and  aggressive 
style  of  playing  football,  even  when  they 
were  based  in  Oakland.  Maybe  it's  because 
their  style  reminds  us  of  the  contests  that 
we  played  as  youngsters  on  the  streets  and 
sandlots  of  neighborhoods  like  Pacoima. 
"Everyt)ody  go  out  long."  the  quarterback 
would  say.  "and  I'll  hit  whoever  gets  open." 

That  Los  Angeles  will  be  rooting,  and 
rooting  hard,  for  the  Raiders  this  Sunday, 
even  while  knowing  full  well  that  the  team 
is  only  a  group  of  professionals  going  about 
an  especially  hard  day's  work.  That  is.  after 
all.  what  most  of  these  fans  do  each  day  of 
their  lives. 

And  even  if  the  Raiders  should  lose  Sun- 
day's Super  Bowl— for  that  manner,  even  if 
the  courts  and  the  National  Football  League 
somehow  force  them  back  to  Oakland— they 
will  always  be  No.  1  to  a  lot  of  people  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  real  Los  Angeles.  A  city  whose 
citizens  go  about  their  workaday  lives  pro- 
ductively but  without  much  fanfare— the 
same  way  Tom  Flores  coaches  the  Raiders.* 


ANOTHER  IMPRISONED  BIRTH- 
DAY FOR  ANATOLY  SHCHAR- 
ANSKY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  another  January  has  passed  with 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  still  languishing 
in  the  infamous  Soviet  Chistopol 
Prison.  On  January  20,  1984.  Anatoly. 
in  poor  health,  celebrated  his  36th 
birthday  in  a  cold,  dank  prison  cell, 
without  the  support  of  his  family  or 
friends  or  his  dear  wife,  Avital. 

In  the  Jewish  religion,  Anatoly's 
36th  birthday,  a  "double  chai"  symbol- 
izes a  rededication  to  life— a  birthday 
to  be  remembered  and  cherished.  Yet, 
for  Anatoly  this  day  represents  an- 
other of  the  thousands  of  days  of  his  7 
years  imprisonment  that  he  would 
rather  forget. 

Arrested  on  trumped  up  charges  of 
treason,  a  kangaroo  court  found  him 
guilty  and  sentenced  him  to  13  ardu- 
ous years  in  the  Soviet  penal  system. 
Anatoly's  health  has  suffered  consid- 
erably, as  he  has  repeatedly  sustained 
bouts  of  chest  pains,  severe  headaches, 
and  blurred  vision  as  a  result  of  his  ex- 
treme  confinement.    The   Soviet    au- 
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thorities,  who  refuse  him  adequate 
medical  care,  do  not  offer  any  expla- 
nations when  questioned. 

Other  deprivations  that  Anatoly  has 
been  made  to  suffer  include  nondeliv- 
ery of  his  mail  and  a  prohibition  of 
visitors.  The  situation  deteriorated  so 
badly  last  year  that  Anatoly  began  a 
hunger  strike,  which  lasted  several 
months.  Despite  being  force  fed  by  his 
Soviet  prison  guards,  he  refused  to 
yield  until  his  rights  as  a  prisoner 
were  reestablished.  After  much  pro- 
testing. Anatoly  was  allowed  to  receive 
his  mail  and  was  allowed  a  visit  by  his 
mother,  Ida  Milgram.  Unfortunately, 
these  rights  were  once  again  unreason- 
ably revoked  not  long  ago,  and  Anato- 
ly again  engaged  in  a  2-day  hunger 
strike  to  regain  them.  This  time,  the 
Soviet  Union  acceded  quickly,  and  the 
flow  of  mail  to  Anatoly  was  once  again 
resumed.  Not  long  ago.  on  January  5, 
Anatoly  was  allowed  a  visit  with  his 
mother,  Ida.  and  brother,  Leonid. 
They  reported  Anatoly  to  be  emaciat- 
ed, with  ailments  that  deprive  him  of 
much  needed  rest.  His  captors  have  re- 
fused Anatoly  any  type  of  hospital 
care,  stating  that  such  treatment  was 
only  for  "extreme"  cases.  Yet.  through 
all  these  trials  and  tribulations,  Anato- 
ly Shcharansky  maintains  his  coura- 
geous stand,  and  remains  the  noble 
symbol  of  mans  struggle  for  freedom 
and  human  dignity.  Though  his 
health  is  fragile,  his  spirit  is  strong. 

Sadly,  this  important  birthday  is  one 
of  many  that  Anatoly  has  been  forced 
to  spend  in  captivity.  He  has  desired 
nothing  more  over  the  years  than  to 
be  reunited  with  his  wife,  Avital.  in 
Israel.  Anatoly  Shcharansky  has 
spoken  out  time  and  again  for  so  many 
others.  It  is  now  incumbent  upon  us  to 
speak  out  for  him— to  urge  the  Soviet 
Union  to  free  him  from  bondage. 
While  Anatoly  slowly  wastes  away  in 
his  dedication  to  human  rights,  let  us 
rededicate  ourselves  on  the  occasion  of 
his  double-chai  birthday,  and  work  for 
the  time  when  Anatoly  and  many 
other  dissidents  will  no  longer  be 
spending  their  birthdays  in  a  Soviet 
prison.* 
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THOUGHTS  FOR  1984 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  recent  holidays,  I 
received  the  following  poem  from  a 
constituent  of  mine,  Rosalee  T.  Lewis. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  Rosalee's  message  with  my 
colleagues. 

Thoughts  for  1984 
(By  Rosalee  T.  Lewis) 
As  we  move  forward  into  1984, 


George  Orwell's  book,  by  this  title,  comes  to 

mind. 
But  we  note  even  more  than  what  he  pre- 
dicted: 
The  nuclear  threat  to  humankind. 
More  important  than  even  our  Ek;onomy, 
Or  the  imminent  Presidential  race: 
Or  the  Olympic  games  planned  for  LA. 
Is  the  shadow  of  war  our  world  might  face. 
It's  time  we  thought  of  nuclear  power. 
As  conflicts  confront  us  all  over  the  earth. 
Anti-nuclear  views  are  spreading: 
May  they  prove  to  be  of  sensible  worth. 
(God  bless  us  all  in  the  year  to  be: 
May  He  make  it  a  "plus"  for  humanity.)* 


WEAK  ENFORCEMENT  AGAINST 
RESALE  PRICE  FIXING  HARMS 
CONSUMERS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  allowing 
suppliers  to  coerce  retailers  into  sell- 
ing at  prices  dictated  by  suppliers  is 
against  the  law  and  harms  consumers. 
Yet  the  antitrust  enforcement  agen- 
cies have  virtually  abandoned  prosecu- 
tion of  such  cases.  I  am  here  inserting 
in  the  Record  an  article  that  well  de- 
scribes this  controversy.  As  the  article 
notes,  the  current  approach  is  at  odds 
with  a  longstanding  bipartisan  consen- 
sus opposing  resale  price  fixing.  To  re- 
iterate that  consensus,  I  have  intro- 
duced H.J.  Res.  389  and  welcome  addi- 
tional cosponsors. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  12.  1983) 

Reagan's  Poshing  a  Public  Rip-Off  On 
Price  Fixing 

(By  Jerry  Knight) 

Discount  store  shoppers  who  bought 
Ronald  Reagan's  campaign  promises  ought 
to  take  a  look  at  their  ballots  to  see  if  they 
came  with  a  money-back  guarantee. 

Consumers  have  been  bait-and-switched 
by  the  president  on  an  issue  that  could  po- 
tentially cost  them  millions  of  dollars  and 
dramatically  change  their  shopping  habits. 

At  a  time  when  more  and  more  people  are 
shopping  in  discount  stores  and  off-price 
outlets,  the  Reagan  administration  is  push- 
ing proposals  that  would  virtually  shut 
down  discounters  by  making  it  impossible 
for  them  to  cut  prices  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  maker  of  the  goods. 

Since  the  year  Ronald  Reagan  was  born,  it 
has  been  against  the  law  in  this  country  for 
manufacturers  to  dictate  prices:  the  big  ex- 
ception was  ended  in  1975  when  Congress 
repealed  the  so-called  "Fair  Trade  laws" 
that  prevented  price  cutting. 

Liberals  fought  retail  price  fixing  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  anticompetitive  and 
anti-consumer.  Conservatives  opposed  fair 
trade  as  contrary  to  the  free  market.  The 
case  against  retail  price  maintenance  was 
argued  vigorously  at  that  time  by  a  former 
governor  of  California,  a  Great  Communica- 
tor who  recalled  a  tale  from  his  days  as  an 
entertainer  to  make  his  point. 

"One  of  the  old-time  ventriloquist  tricks 
in  vaudeville  was  done  by  the  fellow  who 
would   sing   a   chorus   of   'Yankee   Doodle 


Dandy'  while  drinking  a  glass  of  water, " 
Reagan  wrote. 

"Another  version  is  even  trickier:  a  busi- 
ness or  industry  argues  for  free  enterprise 
on  the  one  hand— free,  that  is.  from  govern- 
ment regulation— at  the  same  time  it  asks 
government  to  make  laws  setting  minimum 
prices  on  the  product  it  sells.  This  trick  is 
called  fair  trade." 

Reviewing  the  history  of  retail  price  rig- 
ging, in  a  newspaper  column  reprinted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  eight  years  ago, 
the  California  conservative  made  his  posi- 
tion very  clear: 

Lately  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
taking  a  hard  look  at  government  regulation 
in  order  to  weed  out  those  regulations 
which  stifle  competition.  Good.  Let's  in- 
clude the  fair  trade  laws  in  that  review. 

"Once  you  invite  government  to  regulate 
you,  in  order  to  protect  your  economic  inter- 
ests, you're  asking  for  a  lot  more  regulation 
down  the  line. 

■  We  live  in  a  time  when  the  barnacles  of 
government  regulation  have  added  measur- 
ably to  the  cost  of  goods  we  buy.  Lets  re- 
think the  fair  trade  laws  all  together.  Elimi- 
nate them  and  some  prices  should  begin 
going  down  as  a  result.  That  may  not  lick 
inflation,  but  it  should  help." 

Somewhere  on  the  way  to  the  White 
House.  Ronald  Reagan  changed  his  mind. 
He  never  gave  a  campaign  speech  denounc- 
ing discount  stores.  He  never  went  on  na- 
tional television  to  demand  Americans  pay 
full  price  for  their  Christmas  presents.  He 
never  dared  ask  Congress  to  legalize  retail 
price-fixing. 

But  since  Reagan  came  to  Washington, 
his  lieutenants  have  done  everything  they 
can  to  turn  back  the  clock  to  1911— the  year 
that  Ronald  Reagan  was  bom  and  retail 
price  fixing  was  outlawed. 

William  F.  Baxter,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment antitrust  chief  who  resigned  last  week, 
simply  refused  to  enforce  the  law.  Baxter 
not  only  declined  to  file  complaints  about 
violations,  he  urged  the  Supreme  Court  to 
throw  out  the  law.  James  C.  Miller  III.  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  chairman,  has 
taken  the  same  stand. 

Congress  responded  by  forbidding  the  ad- 
ministration to  spend  any  money  to  over- 
turn the  law. 

That  has  not  stopped  the  president's 
munchkins.  Miller  and  Baxter  argued  the 
case  for  price  rigging  at  an  American  Enter- 
prise Institute  conference  only  last  week, 
but  did  not  offer  half  as  persuasive  a  case  as 
their  boss  made  in  1975. 

The  issue  is  no  longer  simply  fair  trade 
laws.  It  has  become  a  convoluted  legal  ques- 
tion, but  it  boils  down  to  this:  the  Reagan 
administration  thinks  manufacturers  should 
be  able  to  set  prices  and  forbid  discounting. 
The  Reaganauts  are  out  in  Par  Right  field 
on  the  issue.  Their  legal  stance  is  opposed 
by  45  state  attorneys  general,  several  of 
them  conservative  Republicans.  Business 
Week  magazine— not  exactly  a  leftist  foe  of 
commerce— headlined  a  recent  editorial 
"Fair  Trade  Laws  Should  Stay  Dead."  A 
Business  Week/Harris  Poll  showed  88  per- 
cent of  business  executives  favor  free  com- 
petition, unbridled  by  fair  trade  laws. 

The  administration's  case  is  wrapped  in 
the  rhetoric  of  deregulation  and  rallied 
behind  the  flag  of  the  free  market— even 
though  the  president  himself  understands 
that  no  market  is  free  when  open  competi- 
tion is  stifled  by  federal  regulation. 

The  legal  nuances  may  have  changed,  but 
the  arguments  for  letting  manufacturers  set 
prices  are  the  same  ones  consumers  have 
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been  hearing  for  three-quarters  of  a  centu- 
ry. The  basic  claim  is  that  only  by  forcing 
merchants  to  charge  full  price,  can  manu- 
facturers assure  that  customers  get  good 
service. 

Anyone  who's  ever  tried  to  get  waited  on 
in  Bloomingdales'  housewares  department 
can  tell  you  that  paying  full  price  doesn't 
guarantee  good  service.  Some  stores  earn 
their  full  markup  on  cache,  not  service.  Ad- 
vocates of  fair  trade  contend  the  glamour 
and  image-stroking  of  department  stores  are 
among  the  benefits  to  consumers  that  must 
be  protected  by  price  fixing. 

Some  people  can't  afford  glamour  (though 
that  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  people  who 
think  hunger  among  America's  poor  is  a 
myth).  Some  cant  pay  for  service.  For  many 
Americans  balancing  the  budget  is  the  dif- 
ference between  paying  full  price  at  White 
Flint  or  getting  25  percent  off  at  T.  H. 
Mandy. 

Discount  shopping  is  the  most  important 
innovation  in  the  retail  business  since  the 
invention  of  chain  stores.  The  shopping 
habits  of  the  nation  have  been  changed  and 
vast  retail  empires  built  on  the  basis  of  free 
price  competition. 

All  the  Dart  Drug.  Trak  Auto  and  Crown 
Books  stores  trace  their  origin  to  the  deci- 
sion of  Washington  druggist  Herbert  Haft 
to  risk  arrest  by  defying  fair  trade  laws  and 
cutting  the  price  of  cosmetics. 

The  catalog  showrooms  of  W.  Bell  &  Co., 
Best  Products  and  Evans  Jewelers  were 
built  on  the  same  business  principle,  as  were 
the  Luskin's  stores,  the  Reliable  Home  Ap- 
pliance chain.  Circuit  City,  Bradlees.  Zayre 
and  K  mart. 

Read  their  ads  in  today's  paper  and  ask 
yourself  what  kind  of  bargains  you  could 
find  if  the  only  price  cuts  you  got  were 
those  permitted  by  manufacturers.  Even 
Baxter  and  Miller  admit  that  Reagan  was 
right  about  one  thing— giving  manufactur- 
ers the  right  to  set  prices  leads  to  higher 
prices. 

But  the  Reagan  idealogues  are  so  opposed 
to  government  interference  in  the  free 
market  that  they  fail  to  recognize  that  gov- 
ernment interference  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  market  free. 

If  the  president  genuinely  believes  retail 
price  fixing  is  what  consumers  and  voters 
want,  he  should  campaign  for  it.  He  should 
go  on  TV  like  Mohammed  Ali  in  the  roach 
spray  commercials  and  tell  people,  "I  don't 
want  you  getting  no  discounts." 

Ronald  Reagan  ought  to  have  the  courage 
to  stand  in  front  of  a  K  mart  store  and 
promise  to  protect  people  from  iu  low 
prices.  And  if  consumers  complain  about  the 
price  of  Levi's  going  up,  let  them  wear 
Guccis.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JERSEY  JOE 
WALCOTT 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  25,  1984 
•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 31.  1984,  former  heavyweight 
champion  of  the  world,  Jersey  Joe 
Walcott  will  retire  from  the  New 
Jersey  State  Athletic  and  Boxing 
Commission.  In  recognition  of  his  glo- 
rious career,  in  the  ring,  as  an  impor- 
tant member  of  New  Jersey's  Athletic 
and  Boxing  Commission  and  as  sheriff 
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of  Camden  County,  I  am  proud  to  pay 
tribute  to  Jersey  Joe  Walcott. 

Born  Arnold  Cream  on  January  31. 
1914.  in  Merchantville,  N.J.,  Jersey 
Joe  Walcott  began  his  boxing  career  at 
the  tender  age  of  14.  In  1930,  at  the 
age  of  16,  he  fought  his  first  profes- 
sional fight,  knocking  out  Cowboy 
Wallace  in  one  round  and  earning 
$7.50.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  career 
that  would  later  span  23  years,  includ- 
ing over  100  fights  with  some  of  the 
world's  greatest  boxers. 

Jersey  Joe  Walcott  fought  Joe  Louis 
twice  for  the  heavyweight  title,  losing 
narrowly  in  1947  and  again  in  1948.  In 
his  third  and  fourth  tries  for  the 
crown  he  was  outpointed  in  15  rounds 
by  Ezzard  Charles.  On  July  18,  1951, 
Jersey  Joe  Walcott  became  the  heavy- 
weight champion  of  the  world  by 
knocking  out  E22;ard  Charles  in  the 
seventh  round.  He  held  the  title  until 
September  23,  1952,  when  he  was  de- 
throned by  Rocky  Marciano  in  a  furi- 
ous battle.  In  1953  Joe  attempted  to 
win  back  the  title  from  Marciano  but 
was  unsuccessful.  He  ended  his  career 
with  a  record  of  89  wins.  17  losses,  and 
1  draw. 

Currently,  Jersey  Joe  Walcott.  as 
Arnold  Cream,  is  the  sheriff  of 
Camden  County.  He  was  elected  by 
one  of  the  widest  margins  in  southern 
New  Jersey  political  history.  He  has 
been  happily  married  for  over  40  years 
and  remains  a  devout  family  man.» 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
January  26,  1984,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  todays  Record. 
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Meetings  Scheduled 

JANUARY  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
International  Trade  Subcommittee 
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January  25,  1984 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

2:00  p.m. 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 

Judiciary 

Jane  D.  Newman,  of  New  Hampshire. 

To  hold 

hearings  on  pending  nomina- 

to  t>e  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 

tions. 

merce  for  Economic  Development,  and 

SD-226 

John  D.  Bossier,  to  be  a  member  of 

thp  Mi<L<:iQ.«;inni  Rivpr  Pnrnnii<winn 

FEBRUARY  2 

January  25,  1984 

2:30  p.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  free  trade  with  Israel. 

SD-215 

FEBRUARY  7 


n.ort   — 
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10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  proposals 
of    the    President's    Private    Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control  (Grace  Com- 
mission). 

SD-215 

.Tiirfiriarv 
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Rules  and  Administration 


To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1984. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
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Meetings  Scheduled 

JANUARY  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1718.  to  extend 
until  January   3.   1995.   the  authority 
for  the  operation  of  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Closed  oversight  hearings  on  the  world 
petroleum  outlook  for  1984. 

S-407.  Capitol 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Sut>stances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  SulKommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  uses 
and  effects  of  the  pesticide  ethylene 
dibromide  (EOB). 

SD-406 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Donna  F.  Tuttle.  of  California,  to  be 
Under    Secretary    of    Commerce    for 
Travel  and  Tourism. 

SR-2S3 

JANUARY  30 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1917.  to  repeal 
the  equal  time  rules  and  the  fairness 
doctrine    provisions    imposed    on    the 
electronic  media  by  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934. 

SR-2S3 
Special  on  Aging 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee   budget    for    1984.    and    other 
pending  committee  business. 

SR-385 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To   resume   oversight    hearings   on   the 
world  petroleum  outlook  for  1984. 

SD-366 
4:00  p.m. 
Small  Business 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee budget  for  1984.  and  other  or- 
ganizational matters. 

SR-428A 

JANUARY  31 
9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  meet  in  closed  session  to  receive  a 
briefing  on  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  military  ca- 
pabilities. 

SR-222 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1992.  to  improve 
the  income  lax  treatment  of  life  insur- 
ance companies  and  their  products,  fo- 
cusing on  the  policyholder  provisioris. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Older  Americans 
Act   (Public   Law   89-73).   focusing  on 
title  III.  long  term  care  provisions. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-366 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Jane  D.  Newman,  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Economic  Development,  and 
John  D.  Bossier,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  activi- 
ties of  organized  crime  in  the  Midwest. 

SD-342 

Joint  Ek;onomic 

To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  of  its 

forthcoming   annual    report,    focusing 

on  the  economic  outlook  for  1984  and 

Federal  economic  policy. 

SD-562 
2:00  p.m. 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1691.  to 
restructure  the  child  support  enforce- 
ment   program    and    other    proposals 
dealing  with  child  support,  including 
S.  1708.  and  to  consider  the  committee 
budget  for  1984. 

SD-215 

FEBRUARY  1 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1917,  to  repeal 
the  equal  time  rules  and  the  fairness 
doctrine    provisions    imposed    on    the 
electronic  media  by  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1990.  to  clarify 
the  circumstances  under  which  a 
trademark  may  be  cancelled  or  aban- 
doned. 

SR-385 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Sut>committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion  Assistance   Act   (Public  Law  97- 
424). 

SD-406 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  implementation 
of  the  peer  review  organizations 
(PRO'S)  required  by  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  (Public 
Law  97-248). 

SD-21S 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    SutKommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ac- 
tivities of  organized  crime  in  the  Mid- 
west, focusing  on  organized  crime  in- 
fluence in  the  toxic  waste  industry. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  civil  case 
backlogs  in  Federal  district  courts. 

SE>-226 


January  25,  1984 


2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

FEBRUARY  2 
9:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  768.  to  author- 
ize funds  through  fiscal  year  1987  for. 
and  extend  certain  programs  of.  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

SD-406 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To   hold   hearings   on   those   programs 
which   fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the    committee    as   contained    in    the 
President's  budget  requests  for  fiscal 
year  1985. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  Army  programs. 

SR-485 
10:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  of  its 
forthcoming   annual   report,    focusing 
on  the  economic  outlook  for  1984  and 
Federal  economic  policy. 

SD-562 

FEBRUARY  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1804.  to  pro- 
vide for  tax  treatment  of  foreign  sales 
corporations  and  exports  of  goods  and 
services. 

SD-215 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  January. 

SR-32S 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1999.  to  provide 
for  the  statutory  designation  of  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior    for    Indian    Affairs    and    to 
eliminate  the  position  of  Commission- 
er of  Indian  Affairs,  and  S.  2000.  to 
allow  variable  interest  rates  for  Indian 
funds   held    in   trust   by   the   United 
States. 

SD-125 

FEBRUARY  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ini- 
tiatives  by   municipalities   in   solving 
metropolitan  problems  on  an  areawide 
basis. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1675.  to  provide 
tax  incentives  for  the  contribution  of 
real  property  to  conservation  organiza- 
tions. 

SD-215 
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sion.  Army  cemeterial  expenses.  Office 
Of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  the  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

SD-124 


FEBRUARY  27 


1:30  p.m. 
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MARCH  8 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1985   for  the 
Office    of    Science    and    Technology 


January  25,  1984 

Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart, 
and  Veterans  of  WWI. 

SR-325 

MARCH  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 


t  r\     r«i^nciHr» 
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January  25,  1984 


2:30  p.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  free  trade  with  Israel. 

SD-215 

FEBRUARY  7 
9:30  a.m. 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  antitrust 
enforcement  and  its  impact  on  small 
business. 

SR-428A 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 

Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 

review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 

Disabled  American  Veterans. 

SD-106 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  military  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  programs. 

SD-628 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget   request   for  fiscal   year 
1985  for  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  768.  to  author- 
ize funds  through  fiscal  year  1987  for, 
and  extend  certain  programs  of,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
•Armed  Services 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  status  of 
the  START  negotiations. 

SR-222 

FEBRUARY  8 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1917,  to  repeal 
the  equal  time  rules  and  the  fairness 
doctrine    provisions    imposed   on    the 
electronic  media  by  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934. 

SR-253 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's  proposed   budget   requests   for 
fiscal  year  1985. 

SD-192 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2111.  to  reform 
certain  provisions  of  the  Jobs  Corps 
Act  by  extending  the  use  of  private 
sector  expertise  to  the  operation  of  ci- 
vilian conservation  centers,  requiring 
contractors  to  assume  specific  and  rea- 
sonable responsibilities  for  achieve- 
ment and  behavior  of  students  as  well 
as  for  the  maintenance  of  centers,  and 
to  codify  certain  program  improve- 
ments. 

SD-430 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1984. 

SR-301 
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10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  proposals 
of    the    I>resident's    Private    Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control  (Grace  Com- 
mission). 

SD-215 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  to  repeal  the  legis- 
lative veto. 

SD-226 
11:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  Department  of  Energy 

SD-366 
2:00  p.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

SR-418 

FEBRUARY  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2145.  to  permit 
industrial    homework    by    individuals, 
including  craftswork  and  the  perform- 
ance  of   services   in   such   individuals 
residences,  if  their  employers  comply 
with   the   minimum   wage   and   maxi- 
mum   hours    provisions    of    the    Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

SD-430 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1984. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-124 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2174,  authorizing 
funds  to  provide  for  more  effective 
motor  carrier  safety  regulations  and 
enforcement. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration, the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  768.  to  author- 
ize funds  through  fiscal  year  1987  for, 
and  extend  certain  programs  of,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

SD-406 

FEBRUARY  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2186,  to  provide 
for    the    establishment    of    a    Slate 
Mining    and    Mineral    Resources   Re- 
search Institute  program. 

SD-366 
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Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1984. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  768,  to  au- 
thorize funds  through  fiscal  year  1987 
for,  and  extend  certain  programs  of, 
the  Clean  Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

SD-406 

FEBRUARY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  69.  expressing  the  sense  of 
the   Congress   that   the   Secretary   of 
Transportation  should  make  available 
for  civilian  use  certain  satellite-direct- 
ed navigational  aids  developed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  guid- 
ance of  aircraft. 

SR-253 

Rules  and  Administration 

Business    meeting,    to    consider    Senate 

committee       resolutions       requesting 

funds  for  operating  expenses  for  1984. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1747,  to  establish 
Peacetime  Veterans'  Career  Members 
Contributory  Educational  Assistance 
programs,  the  substance  of  S.  1873,  to 
direct  the  President  to  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention needs  and  experiences  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  review  the  Vet- 
erans' Education  Assistance  Program 
(VEAP). 

SR-418 

FEBRUARY  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's  proposed   budget    requests   for 
fiscal  year  1985. 

SD-192 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  40.  to  provide 
grandparents  with  adequate  rights  to 
petition  State  courts  for  privileges  to 
visit  their  grandchildren  following  the 
dissolution  of  the  parent's  marriage. 

SD-226 

FEBRUARY  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1985  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/mrsrfay,  January  26,  1984 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  SPEAKER.  Today  we  have  the 
honor  of  having  a  guest  chaplain 
whom  all  of  us  know  very  well,  an  offi- 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  disappointed  that  the  President 
offered  nothing  new  on  Lebanon  and 
the  Middle  East  in  his  state  of  the 


INTRODUCTION  OF  AMENDMENT 
TO  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1974 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  asked  and 
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sion.  Army  cemeterial  expenses.  Office 
Of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  the  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

SD-124 

FEBRUARY  27 
1:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S,  2053.  to  provide 
for  the  placement  of  severely  disabled 
individuals   in   community    or    family 
living  facilities. 

SD-215 

FEBRUARY  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  SulKommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
(Public  Law  89-73),  focusing  on  title 
IV.  research  demonstration  and  educa- 
tion training  provisions. 

SD-628 

FEBRUARY  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Veter- 
ans'     Administration      readjustment 
counseling  program  and  the  VA  loan 
guaranty  program, 

SR-418 

MARCH  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Small  Business 

Innovation  and  Technology  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   the  Small   Business 
Innovation  Research  Act  (Public  Law 
97-219). 

SR-428A 
10.00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 

MARCH  2 

9:30  a.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
process  of  recovering  oil  by  mining. 

SD-366 

MARCH  6 
11:30  am 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars. 

SD-106 

MARCH  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1985  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

SR-418 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MARCH  8 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy.  Selective  Service  System,  and 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

SD-124 

MARCH  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  (Public  Law  89-73).   focusing  on 
title   V.   community   services  employ- 
ment provisions. 

SD-430 

MARCH  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
(Public  Law  89-73). 

SD-628 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

SD-124 

MARCH  22 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for   fiscal   year   1985   for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

SD-124 

MARCH  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  SutKommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years   1985,    1986,   and    1987   for   pro- 
grams  of    the   Older   Americans   Act 
(Public  Law  89-73). 

SD-430 

MARCH  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years   1985,    1986,   and   1987   for   pro- 
grams  of   the   Older   Americans   Act 
(Public  Law  89-73). 

SD-430 

MARCH  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans"    Affairs    to 
review    the    legislative    priorities    of 
AMVETS.   Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion. Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
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Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart, 
and  Veterans  of  WWI. 

SR-325 

MARCH  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years   1985,    1986,   and    1987   for  pro- 
grams  of    the   Older   Americans   Act 
(Public  Law  89-73). 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 

APRIL  5 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sul)commit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion, National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Office  of  Revenue 
Sharing  (New  York  City  Loan  Pro- 
gram), Department  of  the  Treasury. 

SD-124 

APRIL  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

SD-124 

APRIL  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 

MAY  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-124 

MAYS 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscla  year  1985  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-124 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/n£rsrfa^,  January  26,  1984 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  SPEAKER.  Today  we  have  the 
honor  of  having  a  guest  chaplain 
whom  all  of  us  know  very  well,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  House,  the  Reverend 
Charles  Mallon,  permanent  deacon. 
Holy  Family  Church,  Mitchellville. 
Md. 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Mallon,  Holy  Family  Parish,  Mitchell- 
ville. Md.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  my  God,  I  call  for  help  by 
day,  I  cry  out  in  the  night  be/ore  Thee. 

Let  my  prayer  come  before  Thee,  in- 
cline Thy  ear  to  my  cry.'— Psalm  88:  1- 
2. 

Father  we  ask  You  to  purge  us  from 
all  that  is  evil  and  to  sustain  us  as  we 
grow  in  Your  likeness.  We  invite  Your 
close  scrutiny  throughout  this  day's 
activities  and  we  ask  You  to  examine 
our  motives  and  search  our  hearts.  If 
You  find  us  godly,  bless  and  reward  us; 
If  You  find  us  godless,  forgive  and 
cleanse  us.  And  grant  to  all  who  labor 
under  this  dome  their  just  reward. 

We  ask  this  through  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  DANIEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, on  the  vote  on  rollcall  No.  9,  I 
voted  "no."  I  intended  to  vote  "aye." 


ACTION  NEEDED  TO  RECALL 
MARINES  FROM  LEBANON 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  disappointed  that  the  President 
offered  nothing  new  on  Lebanon  and 
the  Middle  East  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  last  night. 

I  hope  Congress  will  move  quickly 
now  to  shorten  the  time  the  marines 
can  stay  in  Beirut  by  amending  the 
War  Powers  Act. 

I  am  sure  a  resolution  will  be  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  put  the  marines 
back  on  the  ships  and  I  will  support 
this  resolution. 

Fourteen  hundred  marines  on  the 
ground  in  Lebanon  cannot  bring  peace 
until  the  different  factions  themselves 
want  peace. 


WAR  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
CONTINUES  DESPITE  PRESI- 
DENT'S STATEMENT 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  watched  last  evening  as  the  Presi- 
dent addressed  a  joint  session  of  this 
Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  As 
usual,  the  President  was  persuasive 
and  eloquent  and  did  us  all  credit  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  presented  his 
speech. 

There  were  several  items  within  it 
that  puzzled  me.  however,  one  of 
which  was  the  statement— and  I  quote: 

Governments  which  rest  upon  the  consent 
of  the  governed  do  not  make  war  on  their 
neighbors. 

That  is  what  the  President  said. 

The  House  last  year  responded  to 
the  wishes  of  the  American  people 
when  it  objected  to  Mr.  Reagan's  war 
in  Central  America.  The  fact  remains 
that  we  are  at  war  with  a  neighbor  in 
Central  America,  and  that  war  has  not 
been  consented  to  by  this  Congress 
nor  by  the  American  people. 

As  Democrats,  we  wish  to  make  bi- 
partisan commonsense  with  our  Presi- 
dent whenever  possible,  and.  as  Ameri- 
cans, we  wish  to  be  able  to  unite 
behind  a  single  foreign  policy.  All  this 
will  be  possible  if  Mr.  Reagan  is  indeed 
serious  about  the  peaceful  sentiments 
he  expressed  last  night,  but  it  is  im- 
possible if  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  the  President, 
"war  is  not  peace  *  *  •  not  even  in 
1984." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  AMENDMENT 
TO  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1974 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  I  introduced  legislation 
to  amend  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  to  facilitate 
the  participation  of  small  cities  on  or 
near  the  border  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  in  the  urban  devel- 
opment action  grants  program.  This  is 
an  important  piece  of  legislation  for 
all  the  districts  along  the  United 
States-Mexican  border;  districts  that 
have  suffered  disproportionately  due 
to  the  impact  of  the  Mexican  peso  de- 
valuations in  1982. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Consumer  and 
Monetary  Affairs,  and  as  a  resident  of 
the  border  area  all  my  life,  I  am  well 
aware  of  effective  programs  that  can 
be  expediently  implemented  to  en- 
hance economic  development.  UDAG 
is  one  of  those  programs.  The  criteria 
used  in  determining  eligibility,  immi- 
nently qualify  El  Paso  and  other 
border  communities  suffering  from 
the  economic  recession  for  relief. 
Moreover.  25  percent  of  each  year's 
appropriation  is  set  aside  for  small 
communities  with  a  population  under 
50,000.  Thus,  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tance of  small  border  communities  is 
not  a  departure  from  the  original 
intent  of  this  program. 

This  legislation  was  introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  my  esteemed  col- 
league from  Texas.  Senator  Tower.  I 
applaud  this  bipartisan  approach  to 
border  problems  and  urge  the  support 
of  all  my  colleagues  for  this  worth- 
while and  productive  measure. 


EL  NINO  DISASTER  RELIEF 

(Mr.  BOSCO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

•  Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  was  an  absolute  disaster  for  the 
west  coast  fishing  industry.  A  mysteri- 
ous combination  of  ocean  and  weather 
conditions  popularly  known  as  El  Nino 
produced  the  worst  season  in  more 
than  40  years.  Commercial  landings  of 
salmon  in  California,  for  instance, 
dropped  by  more  than  two-thirds.  The 
value  of  the  catch  fell  even  more— 
from  $19.5  million  in  1982  to  less  than 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  □  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
I  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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$4.3  million  last  year.  Fishermen  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  suffered  simi- 
lar losses.  The  economic  impacts  of  El 
Nino  were  not  limited  to  fishermen, 
however.  Small  businesses  that  depend 


Although  he  was  constantly  active. 
Race  always  seemed  to  find  time  to 
help  others,  and  he  was  alway  tolerant 
of  those  who  held  different  views  than 
he  did. 

Tn     IQfid      Rnrp's    spn.sp    nf     honestv. 


providing  their  youth  with  an  educa- 
tion obtained  in  a  free  country  where 
human  rights  are  respected. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  GOAL  OF 
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York  State  laws.  However,  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  taking  of  freshwater  for 
commercial  purposes  was  conspicuous- 
ly absent. 

In  response  to  this  legal  vacuum,  I 
am    introducing   legislation   today   to 


sary  permits  for  their  operation.  Al- 
though these  actions  violate  State  law, 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  determined 
that  no  Federal  law  was  violated,  and 
thus,  no  Federal  action  can  be  taken 
against  those  who  desire  to  despoil  our 


be  quite  clear  to  the  American  people 
who  stands  in  the  way  of  a  line-item 
veto— the  Democratic  leadership  of 
this  House. 


■DAT     A  XTi'^TT-\    ■DTTT"V/-ir*T' 
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$4.3  million  last  year.  Fishermen  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  suffered  simi- 
lar losses.  The  economic  impacts  of  El 
Nino  were  not  limited  to  fishermen, 
however.  Small  businesses  that  depend 
on  the  fishing  industry  have  been 
equally  hard  hit. 

Last  fall,  the  Governors  of  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  and  Washington  all  for- 
mally requested  Federal  disaster  as- 
sistance from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, which  had  more  than 
$700  million  available  in  its  economic 
injury  disaster  loan  program.  All  three 
of  these  Republican  Governors  certi- 
fied that  El  Nino  was  indeed  a  physi- 
cal disaster,  and  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  directly  attributed 
the  failure  of  the  offshore  fishery  to 
El  Nino  conditions.  That  was  not  good 
enough  for  the  SBA,  however,  and  the 
Governors'  request  was  denied  last  De- 
cember under  the  pretext  that  El  Nino 
did  not  constitute  a  physical  disaster. 
Washington  Governor  Spellmans 
appeal  of  that  decision  has  been 
denied  as  well. 

Since  then,  the  situation  has  wors- 
ened. Banks  are  threatening  to  fore- 
close on  boat  mortgages,  and  hundreds 
of  people  in  the  fishing  industry  are 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  If  they  do 
not  get  help  soon,  a  lot  of  fishermen 
are  going  to  be  out  of  business  before 
the  next  season  ever  opens. 

Today,  a  bipartisan  group  of  legisla- 
tors has  joined  me  in  introducing  legis- 
lation to  provide  the  help  the  people 
in  the  west  coast  fishing  industry  so 
desperately  need.  Our  bill  would 
merely  insure  that  commercial  fishing 
interests  decimatfed  by  a  physical  dis- 
aster are  given  the  opportunity  to 
apply  for  SBA  economic  injury  disas- 
ter loan  assistance.  Our  intent  is  not 
to  create  a  new  entitlement  program 
for  the  fishing  industry,  nor  to  request 
additional  appropriations,  but  to  pro- 
vide short-term  relief  similar  to  that 
afforded  victims  of  floods,  hurricanes, 
droughts,  and  other  natural  disasters. 
I  hope  you  will  join  us  in  supporting 
this  important  measure.* 


Although  he  was  constantly  active. 
Race  always  seemed  to  find  time  to 
help  others,  and  he  was  alway  tolerant 
of  those  who  held  different  views  than 
he  did. 

In  1964,  Races  sense  of  honesty, 
good  will,  and  genuine  concern  for 
others  caused  the  people  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  Wisconsin  to  elect  him  to 
serve  as  their  Representative  during 
the  89th  Congress.  While  here,  he 
always  did  his  best  for  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  and  America.  Some  could 
disagree  with  his  politics,  but  never 
with  his  good  intentions. 

After  he  finished  his  Federal  service. 
It  took  an  incurable  illness  to  put 
Race  finally  on  the  sidelines.  At  the 
age  of  69.  death  has  claimed  John 
Race.  But  he  was  a  man  who  made  his 
mark,  and  he  will  be  missed. 


providing  their  youth  with  an  educa- 
tion obtained  in  a  free  country  where 
human  rights  are  respected. 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
RACE 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
regret  and  sorrow  that  I  must  report 
the  loss  of  a  former  Member  of  this 
body,  John  Race,  who  passed  away 
last  November  10. 

John  Race  was  a  man  who  had  many 
interests— good  government,  labor,  ag- 
riculture, vocational  education— just  to 
name  a  few.  He  was  a  workhorse  in 
Wisconsin  for  his  chosen  political 
party,  served  on  a  variety  of  local  com- 
mittees and  also  labored  diligently  to 
get  people  out  to  vote. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
the  late  Honorable  John  Race. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  STUDENTS 

OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  now- 
many  of  you  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  study  the  report  of  the  National  Bi- 
partisan Commission  on  Central 
America. 

Its  recommendations  are  numerous 
and  will  receive  much  debate  by  this 
body.  One  recommendation  which  has 
received  little  discussion  would  provide 
U.S.  Government-sponsored  scholar- 
ships for  students  of  Central  America 
to  study  in  the  United  States. 

For  several  years,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba  have  done  this  with  great 
success.  In  1982  alone,  scholarships  of- 
fered by  the  Soviet  Union.  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries,  and  Cuba  totaled 
7.500.  In  contrast,  the  United  States 
offered  only  391. 

If  we  are  truly  worried  about  a 
Soviet  consolidation  of  power  in  the 
region,  we  should  not  allow  its  future 
leaders  to  be  enticed  into  studying  in 
Soviet-bloc  countries. 

Today  I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  provide  Government-sponsored 
scholarships  to  students  of  the  Carib- 
bean and  Central  American  countries. 
This  bill  will  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Jackson  Commission. 

We  must  look  ahead  to  the  long- 
term  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  region  of  Central  America  by 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  GOAL  OF 
COOPERATION 

(Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Nation  and  the  world  were  pre- 
pared to  hear  President  Reagan  recite 
a  highly  partisan  campaign-launching 
address  last  night.  Instead,  he  offered 
us  a  glimpse  or  the  American  personal- 
ity. He  echoed  this  Nation's  most 
heartfelt  desires. 

He  urged  that  we  tear  down  barri- 
cades to  work  for  the  common  good, 
both  here  at  home  and  in  the  commu- 
nity of  international  superpowers. 

He  acknowledged  that  Americans  of 
all  political  affiliations  are  hurt  by 
huge  deficit  spending  and  he  asked 
representatives  of  all  parties  Demo- 
crat's. Republicans.  Conservatives  and 
Liberals,  to  help  him  eliminate  the 
deficits. 

He  acknowledged  that  all  people  of 
the  world— the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  alike— are  threatened  by 
nuclear  holocaust  and  he  asked  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  us 
in  eliminating  the  threat,  in  a  spirit  of 
world  peace  and  harmony. 

My  fellow  Members  of  this  Congress. 
I  urge  that  we  join  him  in  the  search 
for  solutions,  instead  of  promoting 
petty,  partisan  efforts  to  place  blame. 
I  am  ready  to  admit  that  his  goal  of 
cooperation  is  my  goal  and  the  goal 
that  is  most  deeply  embedded  in  the 
hearts  of  my  constituents  of  Oregon 
and  all  Americans. 


THE  TAKING  OF  WATER 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  address  the  issue 
of  tankers  taking  freshwater  from  nav- 
igable waterways  in  the  United  States 
and  selling  it  abroad. 

I  am  joined  by  all  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  the  Hudson 
Valley:  Congressmen  Oilman,  Solo- 
mon. Ottincer.  and  McHugh. 

This  bill  is  important  to  the  Hudson 
Valley  because  it  was  discovered  that 
Exxon  tankers  were  discharging  petro- 
leum contaminated  saltwater  ballast, 
taking  on  freshwater  from  the 
Hudson,  and  selling  it  in  the  Caribbe- 
an island  of  Aruba. 

It  was  later  determined  that  the 
dumping  of  polluted  salt  water  is  ade- 
quately addressed  in  two  Federal  pol- 
lution laws,  the  Clean  Water  Act  and 
the  Refuse  Act,  as  well  as  several  New- 


York  State  laws.  However,  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  taking  of  freshwater  for 
commercial  purposes  was  conspicuous- 
ly absent. 

In  response  to  this  legal  vacuum.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
regulate  the  exportation  of  freshwater 
from  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States. 

This  legislation  amends  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  to  state 
that  no  freshwater  removed  from  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
may  be  exported  in  bulk  by  tanker 
without  a  license  from  the  Secretaries 
of  Commerce  and  Transportation. 

The  bill  also  states  that  the  affected 
States  and  units  of  local  government 
must  concur  in  the  granting  of  the  li- 
cense and  receive  appropriate  reim- 
bursement for  the  water  exported 
under  the  license. 

A  vital  commodity  such  as  drinking 
water  should  not  be  taken  from  our 
community  at  no  cost  and  with  no 
thought  of  reimbursement  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  cities  and  towns  along  the 
Hudson  who  get  their  drinking  water 
from  the  river. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman's 
measure  which  I  am  pleased  to  cospon- 
sor. 

RESTRICTING  EXPORT  OF  HUDSON  RIVER  WATER 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Fish)  of  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
freshwater  in  bulk  by  tanker  out  of 
the  United  States.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  and  need  of 
this  particular  measure.  H.R.  4664  was 
prompted  by  recent  reports  that  a 
tanker  owned  by  the  Exxon  Oil  Corp. 
had  been  dumping  saltwater  contami- 
nated with  petroleum  products  in  the 
Hudson  River.  After  dumping  the  al- 
legedly contaminated  water,  the 
tanker  has  been  pirating  freshwater 
which  is  then  purchased  by  the  Carib- 
bean island  of  Aruba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  in  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  goverrunents 
have  been  trying  for  years  to  clean  up 
the  Hudson  River.  No  individual  or 
corporation  should  have  the  right  to 
dump  contaminants  into  our  river. 
Just  this  week.  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced his  pledge  to  clean  up  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  in  Maryland,  a  body 
of  water  that  has  been  so  sorely  ne- 
glected. We  in  New  York  have  worked 
for  decades  to  insure  that  the  Hudson 
River,  at  whatever  juncture,  is  clean 
and  unpolluted. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Environmental  Conservation  main- 
tains that  the  Exxon  Corp.  violated 
State  law  by  not  obtaining  the  neces- 


sary permits  for  their  operation.  Al- 
though these  actions  violate  State  law. 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  determined 
that  no  Federal  law  was  violated,  and 
thus,  no  Federal  action  can  be  taken 
against  those  who  desire  to  despoil  our 
beautiful  natural  resources. 

Because  I  suspect  that  this  practice, 
which  Exxon  admits  occurred  weekly 
over  a  2'/2-year  period,  may  be  happen- 
ing to  other  communities  around  the 
Nation  who  have  some  of  the  same 
problems.  I  heartily  endorse  Mr. 
Fish's  attempt  to  address  these  crimes 
against  our  environment  on  a  national 
scale.  The  piracy  of  freshwater,  and  its 
contaminated  substitute,  are  threats 
to  unsuspecting  municipalities,  and  I 
urge  our  colleagues  to  join  us  in  com- 
bating this  reprehensible  practice. 


be  quite  clear  to  the  American  people 
who  stands  in  the  way  of  a  line-item 
veto— the  Democratic  leadership  of 
this  House. 


SCHOOL  PRAYER 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
the  majority  leadership  always  listens 
very  carefully  to  what  I  have  to  say.  I 
suggest  they  listen  very  carefully  here. 

At  this  time,  I  would  hope  to  offer  a 
unanimous  consent  request  calling  for 
consideration  of  an  amendment  to 
permit  voluntary  school  prayer;  how- 
ever, yesterday  the  Chair  ruled  that  in 
order  to  make  this  request  I  must  have 
the  clearance  of  the  majority  and  the 
minority  leadership. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  by  the 
entire  minority  leadership. 

I  would  now  yield  to  a  spokesman 
from  the  majority  leadership  for  the 
appropriate  clearance  so  that  this  may 
be  offered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hear  no  response. 
That  should  make  it  clear  to  the 
American  people  who  stands  in  the 
way  of  voluntary  school  prayer— the 
Democratic  leadership  in  this  House. 


LINE-ITEM  VETO 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  MACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  also  would  hope  to  offer  a  unan- 
imous-consent request  calling  for  con- 
sideration of  an  amendment  to  permit 
a  line-item  veto. 

The  Chair  has  ruled  that  in  order  to 
make  this  request,  I  must  have  the 
clearance  of  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  leaderships. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  by  the 
minority  leadership. 

I  would  now  yield  to  a  spokesman 
from  the  majority  leadership  for  an 
appropriate  clearance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  applause  an  ap- 
propriate clearance?  If  not,  it  should 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  WEBER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  third 
significant  item  in  the  President's 
speech  last  night  was  a  call  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  requiring  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

At  this  time  I  would  hope  to  offer 
also  a  unanimous-consent  request  call- 
ing for  consideration  of  an  amendment 
to  require  a  balanced  budget. 

Again  the  Chair  has  ruled  that  in 
order  to  make  this  request  I  must  have 
the  clearance  of  the  majority  and  the 
minority  leadership. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  by  the 
minority  leadership. 

I  would  now  yield  to  a  spokesman 
from  the  majority  leadership  for  ap- 
propriate clearance. 

I  note  the  enthusiasm  of  the  majori- 
ty, but  hear  no  appropriate  clearance. 
That  should  make  it  clear  to  the 
American  people  who  stands  in  the 
way  of  a  balanced  budget— the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  the  House. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  A  parliamenta- 
ry inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  that 
we  have  had  some  addition  to  the  cus- 
toms or  procedures  or  even  the  rules 
of  the  House,  which  seems  to  say  that 
before  I  as  a  Member  can  ask  unani- 
mous-consent requests  that  I  must 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  leadership 
of  the  majority  to  pose  that  request. 

My  parliamentary  inquiry  is  this. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Where  in  the  rules  does 
it  say  that?  What  is  the  specific  provi- 
sion in  the  rules  that  authorizes  the 
Speaker  to  make  that  kind  of  a  rule 
for  this  House? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  sure 
that  it  is  fundamental  that  the  Speak- 
er has  the  power  of  recognition. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Where  in  the 
rules  does  it  say  that? 

The  SPEAKER.  Clause  2  of  rule 
XIV. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Is  it  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Speaker  that  section  2  of 
rule  XIV  authorizes  what  has  come  to 
become  a  gag  rule  here? 

The  SPEAKER.  No.  The  Chair  be- 
lieves that  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
this  body  through  the  years  to  give 
the  power  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
that  the  House  be  run  in  an  efficient 
manner  and  that  the  business  of  the 
House  should  be  done  in  an  orderly 
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fashion  and  that  obstruction  should  be 
avoided. 

n  1120 

Mr.   DANNEMEYER.   How  could  a 
request    for    unanimous    consent    be 


The  most  reprehensible  act  of  all  is 
that  the  Government  has  proclaimed 
that  all  property  at  the  Ecumenical 
Patriarchate— the  world  center  of  Or- 
thodox Christianity— belongs  to  the 
Government— which  could  take  it  at 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  WILL  BE 
JUDGED  BY  HIS  ACTIONS.  NOT 
HIS  WORDS 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Hnu.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
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n  1130 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
AND  LABOR 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 


Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the 
motion  been  reduced  to  writing? 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  staff 
is  presenting  the  motion  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will 
await  the  motion. 
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fashion  and  thai  obstruction  should  be 
avoided. 

n  1120 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  How  could  a 
request  for  unanimous  consent  be 
ruled 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Regular  order. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Regular  order. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  STATE  OF 
THE  UNION  ADDRESS 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
simply  want  to  change  the  topic  and 
comment  on  the  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress last  night.  A  number  of  us  have 
been  working  to  develop  what  we 
think  of  as  a  conservative  opportunity 
society  as  an  alternative  to  the  liberal 
welfare  state,  and  it  struck  me  listen- 
ing to  President  Reagan's  eloquent  de- 
scription of  his  beliefs  and  his  hopes 
for  America,  in  what  is  probably  the 
t)est  speech  of  his  career  in  explaining 
his  philosophy,  that  if  we  were  able  to 
take  the  best  of  Vice  President  Mon- 
dales  speeches  and  run  them  in  paral- 
lel with  President  Reagan's  proposals 
that  we  would  have  the  clearest  state- 
ment of  a  conservative  opportunity  so- 
ciety on  President  Reagan's  side  and 
the  liberal  welfare  state  on  Vice  Presi- 
dent Mondales  side  that  we  could  ask 
for. 

And  if  we  then  look  at  the  record  of 
the  Carter-Mondale  administration 
and  the  record  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. I  think  the  American  people 
would  have  a  remarkably  clear  philo- 
sophical choice  and  would  be  able  to 
act  to  make  choice  in  a  classic  election 
much  the  same  as  that  1898  and  1894. 

I  think  we  were  privileged  to  a  his- 
toric moment  last  night  in  listening  to 
the  President's  speech  in  that  respect. 


The  most  reprehensible  act  of  all  is 
that  the  Government  has  proclaimed 
that  all  property  at  the  Ecumenical 
Patriarchate— the  world  center  of  Or- 
thodox Christianity— belongs  to  the 
Government— which  could  take  it  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  acts  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government  are  not  new  to  those 
of  us  who  have  fought  their  continued 
illegal  and  unwarranted  presence  on 
the  island  of  Cyprus  since  1974.  The 
atrocities  that  have  been  perpetrated 
against  Greek  Cypriots  there  are  being 
carried  out  with  equal  vigor  against 
their  Greek  brethren  living  in  Turkey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States 
cannot  stand  idly  by  and  allow  this  in- 
justice to  continue.  I  call  upon  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz  to  address  this 
problem  immediately— or  Congress 
will  have  to. 


TURKISH  GOVERNMENT  PERSE- 
CUTION OF  GREEKS  ON 
CYPRUS  MUST  END 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  continues  to  sys- 
tematically deny  economic  and  reli- 
gious justice  to  its  own  citizens  of 
Greek  descent. 

It  has  declared  that  they  cannot  buy 
or  sell  real  estate  in  their  own  land— 
which  will  result  in  the  confiscation  of 
their  property.  They  have  virtually 
banned  construction  on  Christian 
buildings  without  a  permit.  These 
same  permits  are  regularly  denied  to 
Greek  Orthodox  residents  living  in 
Turkey. 


PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  GRACE 
COMMISSION'S  REPORT 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message 
last  night  he  said  that  the  Grace  Com- 
mission report  would  be  a  foundation 
for  his  efforts  to  balance  the  budget. 
But  the  second  largest  item  in  the 
Grace  Commission  report  is  the  selling 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion and  the  dams  in  the  Columbia 
River,  which  his  own  Secretary  of 
Energy  has  already  repudiated. 

Secretary  Hodel.  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  said  absolutely 
not.  We  cannot  accept  this  second 
largest  item  in  the  Grace  Commission 
report. 

So  much  for  the  Grace  Commission 
report. 


PRESIDENT     REAGAN     WILL     BE 

JUDGED  BY  HIS  ACTIONS.  NOT 

HIS  WORDS 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  a  wide  gap  between  the 
President's  words,  which  last  night 
were  spoken  well  as  always,  and  his  ac- 
tions. 

He  talked  about  the  need  to  balance 
the  budget— which  must  be  done— but 
his  acts  have  been  a  major  cause  of 
the  unprecedented,  dangerous  budget 
deficit. 

He  spoke  of  peace,  but  his  acts  often 
have  been  those  of  war. 

He  said  that  no  one  can  win  a  nucle- 
ar war— which  is  so  true— but  he  has 
insisted  on  building  a  new  generation 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

He  said  we  must  protect  the  environ- 
ment, but  appointed  two  key  officials 
who  acted  to  harm  it. 

And  he  said  to  the  unemployed  or 
the  underemployed  that  they  will  not 
be  forgotten,  but  he  has  acted  to 
oppose  legislation  to  give  them  a  fair 
chance. 

Mr.  President,  you,  like  all  Ameri- 
cans, will  be  judged  more  by  your  ac- 
tions than  your  words. 
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STATE  OF  THE  UNION  MESSAGE 

(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  President  said,  and  I  quote: 

The  key  to  a  dynamic  decade  is  vigorous 
economic  growth,  our  first  great  goal.  We 
might  well  t>egin  with  common  sense  in  Fed- 
eral budgeting:  government  spending  no 
more  than  it  takes  in. 

I  could  not  agree  more.  But,  frankly, 
I  was  amused  that  the  President  can 
make  such  a  statement  as  he  prepares 
to  recommend  to  Congress  a  budget 
that  proposes  a  deficit  of  more  than 
$180  billion,  nearly  three  times  larger 
than  any  deficit  in  our  Nation's  histo- 
ry prior  to  1980. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  President 
will  take  his  words  to  heart  and  revise 
his  proposed  budget  so  that  it  truly 
makes  commonsense. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
ought  to  congratulate  ourselves  for 
doing  something  yesterday  that  is  his- 
toric. For  the  first  time  in  almost  a 
quarter  century  we  actually  dealt  with 
Calendar  Wednesday.  I  hope  this  will 
establish  a  new  procedure  whereby  we 
will  go  through  the  calendar  on  each 
Wednesday,  since  it  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  every  committee  chairman 
to  take  from  his  list  of  bills  that  have 
passed  out  of  his  committee  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  most  important  bill 
for  immediate  action. 

I  may  not  agree  with  the  particular 
choice  of  bills  by  the  various  chair- 
men, but  it  will  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  deal  with  many  of  those  questions 
that  many  Members  have  to  respond 
to  when  they  go  back  home.  I  hope  ais 
we  go  through  them,  one  by  one,  this 
year,  that  those  chairmen  will  think 
very  seriously  about  what  they  want 
to  bring  forward  and  that  all  Members 
will  talk  with  their  respective  chair- 
men about  those  essential  bills  that 
have  to  be  dealt  with  early  in  the  ses- 
sion. This  will  insure  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
their  concerns  met  and  their  Repre- 
sentative vote  on  those  concerns. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
AND  LABOR 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
direction  of  the  Republican  Confer- 
ence, I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  402)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  402 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor: 
Thomas  J.  Tauke  of  Iowa  and  John  McCain 
of  Arizona. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE- 
RESOLUTION  DIRECTING  COM- 
MITTEE ON  RULES  TO  UNDER- 
TAKE INVESTIGATION  CON- 
CERNING PROXY  VOTING 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  privilege  under  rule  IX  of 
the  House  rules,  and  I  have  a  privi- 
leged motion  at  the  desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  403 

Whereas,  Rule  XI(2)(f)  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  authorizes  committees  to 
adopt  rules  which  allow  voting  by  proxy: 

Whereas,  the  practice  of  voting  by  proxy 
is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  representa- 
tive democracy  and  create  an  aura  of  secre- 
cy in  legislative  proceedings,  where  none 
should  exist  in  a  truly  representative  body: 

Whereas,  voting  by  proxy  increases  the 
possibility  and  incidences  of  inaccurate  rep- 
resentations of  individual  Members'  votes, 
thereby  impairing  the  individual  rights  and 
duties  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  their  representative  capacity: 

Whereas,  such  inaccuracies  further  in- 
fringe upon  the  integrity  of  the  legislative 
process  and  the  accuracy  of  official  House 
records  and  documents;  Now,  therefore,  be 
it. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules  shall: 

(1)  Undertake  an  investigation  concerning 
the  matter  of  proxy  voting; 

(2)  E>etermine  whether  procedures  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  eliminating  proxy 
voting  should  be  established;  and 

(3)  Report  back  to  the  House  within  45 
legislative  days  with  recommendations  on 
how  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  official  House 
records  and  documents,  and  ensure  the  in- 
tegrity of  House  committees. 

PRIVILEGED  MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FROST 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
intention  to  offer  a  privileged  motion, 
a  motion  to  table  the  resolution  that 
has  juEt  been  offered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  table  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Frost). 


Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the 
motion  been  reduced  to  writing? 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  staff 
is  presenting  the  motion  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will 
await  the  motion. 

Mr.  FROST.  It  is  being  presented  by 
the  staff,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Frost  moves  to  lay  the  resolution  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  table  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Frost). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  a 
division  on  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Daub)  asks  for  di- 
vision. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  236,  nays 
155,  not  voting  42,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  10) 

YEAS-236 

Ackerman 

Coleman  (TX) 

Frost 

Addabbo 

Conyers 

Gaydos 

Akaka 

Cooper 

Gejdenson 

Albosta 

Coyne 

Gephardt 

Alexander 

Crockett 

Gibbons 

Anderson 

D'Amours 

Glickman 

Andrews  (TX) 

Daniel 

Gonzalez 

Annunzlo 

Darden 

Gore 

Anthony 

Daschle 

Gray 

Applegate 

de  la  Garza 

Guarinl 

Aspin 

Dellums 

Hall  (IN) 

Barnard 

Derrick 

Hall  (OH) 

Barnes 

Dicks 

Ha..inton 

Bates 

Dorgan 

Hance 

Bedell 

Dowdy 

Harkin 

Beilenson 

tX>wney 

Harrison 

Berman 

Durbln 

Hatcher 

Bevlll 

Dwyer 

Hawkins 

Blaggl 

Dymally 

Hayes 

Boggs 

Dyson 

Hefner 

Boner 

Early 

Hertel 

Bonior 

Frkart 

Hightower 

Bonker 

Edgar 

Howard 

Borski 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hoyer 

Bosco 

EnglUh 

Hubbard 

Boucher 

Erdreich 

Hutto 

Boxer 

Evans  (ID 

Ireland 

Breaux 

Fascell 

Jacobs 

Britt 

Fazio 

Jenkins 

Brooks 

Felghan 

Jones  (NO 

Brown  (CA) 

Ferraro 

Jones  (OK) 

Burton  (CA) 

Fllppo 

Jones  (TN) 

Byron 

Florio 

Kaptur 

Carper 

FoglietU 

Kastenmeier 

Carr 

Foley 

Kazen 

Chappell 

Ford  (MI) 

Kennelly 

Clarke 

Ford  (TN) 

KUdee 

Clay 

Fowler 

Kogovsek 

Coelho 

Prank 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Nelson 

Smith  (PL) 

Lantos 

Nowak 

Spratt 

Leath 

Oakar 

Staggers 

Lehman  (CA) 

Oberstar 

Stark 

Lehman  (FL) 

Obey 

Stenholm 

Leiand 

Olin 

Stokes 

Levin 

Ortiz 

Stratton 

Levine 

Ottinger 

Studds 

Levitas 

Owens 

Swift 

Uplnski 

Panetu 

Synar 

Uoyd 

Patman 

Tallon 

Long (LA) 

Patterson 

Tauzin 

Long  (MD) 

Pease 

Thomas  (GA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Permy 

Torres 

Luken 

Pepper 

Torricelli 

Lundine 

Perkins 

Towns 

MacKay 

Pickle 

Traxler 

Markey 

Price 

Udall 

Martinez 

RahaU 

Valentine 

Matsui 

Ratchford 

Vandergriff 

Mavroules 

Ray 

Vento 

Mazzoli 

Reid 

VoUuner 

McCloskey 

Richardson 

Walgren 

McCurdy 

Roe 

Watkins 

McHugh 

Roemer 

Waxman 

McNulty 

Rowland 

Weaver 

Mica 

Roybal 

Weiss 

Mikulski 

Russo 

Wheat 

Miller  (CA) 

Sabo 

Whitley 

MineU 

Savage 

Whitten 

Minish 

Scheuer 

Williams  (MT) 

Mitchell 

Schroeder 

Wirth 

MoUohan 

Schumer 

Wise 

Montgomery 

Seiberling 

Wolpe 

Moody 

Shannon 

Wright 

Morrison  (CT) 

Sharp 

Wyden 

Murphy 

Shelby 

Yates 

Murtha 

Sikorski 

Yatron 

Natcher 

Slsisky 

Young  (MO) 

Neal 

Slattery 
NAYS- 155 

Archer 

Hammerschmidt  Pashayan 

Badham 

Hansen  (ID) 

Petri 

Bartlett 

Hansen  dTT) 

Porter 

Bateman 

Hartnett 

Pritchard 

Bennett 

HUer 

Pursell 

Bereuter 

Hillis 

Quillen 

BilirakU 

Holt 

Regula 

BlUey 

Hopkins 

Ridge 

Boehlert 

Horton 

Rlnaldo 

Broomfield 

Hunter 

Ritter 

Brown  (CO) 

Hyde 

Robinson 

BroyhlU 

Johnson 

Rogers 

Burton  (IN) 

Kasich 

Roth 

Campbell 

Kemp 

Roukema 

Carney 

Kindness 

Rudd 

Chandler 

Kramer 

Sawyer 

Chappie 

Lagomarsino 

Schaefer 

Cheney 

Latta 

Schneider 

Coats 

Leach 

Schulze 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lent 

Sensenbrenner 

Conable 

Lewis  (CA) 

Shaw 

Conte 

Lewis  (FL) 

Shumway 

Courier 

Livingston 

Shuster 

Craig 

Loefner 

Siljander 

Crane,  Daniel 

Lott 

Skeen 

Crane.  Philip 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Dannemeyer 

Lujan 

Smith  (NJ> 

Daub 

Lungren 

Smith.  Denny 

Davis 

Mack 

Smith.  Robert 

DeWlne 

Marlenee 

Snowe 

Dickinson 

Marriott 

Snyder 

Dreier 

Martin  (ID 

Solomon 

Duncan 

Martin  (NO 

Spence 

Edwards  (OK) 

Martin  (NY) 

Stangeland 

Eteerson 

McCain 

Stump 

Erlenbom 

McCandless 

Sundquist 

Fiedler 

McCoUum 

Tauke 

Fields 

McDade 

Taylor 

Fish 

McEwen 

Thomas  (CA) 

Franklin 

McGrath 

Vander  Jagt 

Frenzel 

McKeman 

Vucanovich 

Gekas 

Michel 

Walker 

Oilman 

Miller  (OH) 

Weber 

Gingrich 

Molinari 

Whitehurst 

Goodllng 

Moore 

Whiltaker 

Gradison 

Moorhead 

Williams  (OH) 

Gramm 

Morrison  (WA) 

Winn 

Green 

Myers 

Wolf 

Gregg 

Nielson 

Wortley 

Gunderson 

Oxley 

Young  (AK) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Packard 

Zschau 

Hall.  Sam 

Parris 
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NOT  VOTING- 

-42 

Andrews  iNCi 

Forsythe 

Paul 

AuCoin 

Fuqua 

Rangel 

Bethune 

Garcia 

Roberts 

Boland 

Hi-ftel 

Rodino 

Bryant 

H  urkaby 

Rose 

Cliniier 

Hughfs 

Rostenkottski 

Collins 

Jeffords 

Simon 

Corcoran 

laFalce 

Skelton 

CouKhlm 

MadiKan 

Smith  (lA) 

Olngfli 

McKinnr> 

Solan 

Dixon 

Moakley 

St  Germain 

Donnelly 

Mrazek 

Wilson 

Eduardsi  AL> 

Nichols 

Wylie 

Evar\s  iIA) 

O'Brien 

Young (FL) 

D  1150 

Mr.  LUJAN  changed  his  vote  from 
•yea"  to  'nay." 

Mrs.  LLOYD  changed  her  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  v^jite  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIVITY 
ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  Pursuant  to 
clause  5  of  rule  I.  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  2714.  on  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
regret  that  I  have  to  make  this  in- 
quiry, but  I  could  not  hear  the  report- 
ing of  the  Clerk. 

Yesterday,  under  Calendar  Wednes- 
day, the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
presented  a  bill.  H.R.  2714.  the  Agri- 
cultural Productivity  Act  of  1983.  we 
had  general  debate,  and  we  concluded 
that. 

Is  that  what  the  vote  will  be  on  now? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  pleased  to  inform  the  gentle- 
man that  he  is  indeed  correct,  that 
that  is  the  unfinished  business  on 
which  we  are  about  to  take  a  vote. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  206.  nays 
184.  not  voting  43.  as  follows: 


Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  (CAi 

Burton  (CAi 

Carr 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  <CA  I 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans ( t A ) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TNI 

Prank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gray 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN I 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hance 


[Roll  No 

11) 

YEAS- 

206 

Ackerman 

Aspin 

Biaggi 

Addabbo 

Barnes 

Boggs 

Akaka 

Bates 

Boner 

Albosta 

Bedell 

Bonlor 

Alexander 

Beilenson 

Bonker 

Annuruio 

Bereuter 

Borski 

Anthony 

Berman 

Bosco 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegate 

Archer 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Baleman 

Bennett 

Bethune 

BevlU 

Bllirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlerl 

Boland 

Britt 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Conte 


Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

K I  Idee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lrath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Levin 

Levine 

Upinski 

Long  ( LA ) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WAi 

Lundine 

Markey 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CAi 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Murtha 

Nalcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

NAYS-184 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Duncan 

I>wyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erlenbom 

Fields 

Fowler 

Prenzel 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hammerschmldt 


Panel  ta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ritter 

Roe 

Rowland 

RoytMl 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Smith  (FL) 

Sprat  I 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wax  man 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams  <MT) 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 


Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hefner 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hlllis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 


Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Michel 

Miller  (OH I 

Minish 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Myers 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Ox  ley 


Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (NE) 


Smith  (NJ> 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitlaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Young  <AK) 

Zschau 
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Andrews  (NO 

AuCoin 

Bryant 

Carper 

Clinger 

Collins 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Eklwards  (AL) 

Fiedler 

Forsythe 


Fuqua 

Garcia 

Heftel 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jeffords 

Madigan 

McKinney 

Moakley 

Mrazek 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Paul 

Pickle 

Roberts 
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Rodino 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Wilson 

Wylie 

Young (FL) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  AuCoin  for.  with  Mr.  McKinney 
against. 

Mr.  Bryant  for.  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida 
against. 

Mr.  Garcia  for,  with  Mr.  Corcoran  against. 

Mr.  Dixon  for.  with  Ms.  Fiedler  against. 

Mr.  Rodino  for,  with  Mr.  Paul  against. 

Mr.  Mrazek  for.  with  Mr.  Wylie  against. 

Mrs.  Collins  for,  with  Mr.  Madigan 
against. 

Mr.  Solarz  for,  with  Mr.  Forsythe  against. 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ATMOSPHERIC,  CLIMATIC,  AND 
OCEAN  POLLUTION  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  354  and  ask 
for  its  inunediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  354 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  Into  the  Commit- 


tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2900)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  atmos- 
pheric, climatic,  and  ocean  pollution  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  for  the  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985.  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed 
with,  and  all  points  of  order  against  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93-344)  are  hereby  waived.  After  gener- 
al debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
thirty  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology,  and  thirty  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies, the  bill  shall  be  considered  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  consisting  of  the  text 
of  the  bill  H.R.  3597  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  said  substitute  shall  be  consid- 
ered for  amendment  by  titles  instead  of  by 
sections  and  each  title  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  tl^.c  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  made  in  order 
as  original  text  by  this  resolution.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Derrick)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen). 
Pending  that,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  354 
is  a  completely  open  rule  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  2900,  the  au- 
thorization for  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  for 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

Mr.  Speaker,  jurisdiction  for  the  at- 
mospheric and  climatic  programs  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  is  vested  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 
However,  certain  activities  relating  to 
ocean  dumping  and  marine  protection 
are  shared  jointly  with  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Therefore.  1 
hour  of  general  debate  is  equally  divid- 
ed between  the  two  committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2900  was  reported 
by  the  Science  Committee  on  May  16, 
1983.  However,  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  versions  of  the  authoriza- 
tions relating  to  ocean  dumping  and 
marine   protection   were   reported   on 


May  6,  1983,  in  two  separate  bills,  H.R. 
1546  and  H.R.  1547.  respectively. 

The  committees  worked  successfully 
to  develop  a  compromise  bill.  H.R. 
3597,  which  incorporates  the  different 
authorizations  reported  by  the  two 
committees.  In  accordance  with  their 
request,  the  rule  provides  for  consider- 
ation of  a  substitute,  consisting  of  the 
text  of  H.R.  3597,  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment.  The  sub- 
stitute shall  be  read  by  titles  with 
each  title  to  be  considered  as  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  354 
waives  section  402(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  which  provides  that 
it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
bill  which  authorizes  the  enactment  of 
new  budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year 
unless  that  bill  has  been  reported  on 
or  before  May  15  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  such  fiscal  year. 

A  waiver  of  section  402(a)  is  neces- 
sary because  the  bill  was  jointly  re- 
ferred to  the  Committees  on  Science 
and  Technology  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  was  not  reported  by 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  on  or 
before  May  15.  The  Budget  Committee 
has  indicated  that  since  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  did  report  out  by 
May  15,  similar  legislation  containing 
the  authorizations  in  H.R.  2900.  it 
would  have  no  objection  to  a  technical 
waiver  of  section  402(a). 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  waives 
clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  which  prohib- 
its appropriations  in  a  legislative  bill. 
In  this  instance  the  waiver  is  neces- 
sary because  the  substitute,  H.R.  3597, 
contains  provisions  which  could  be 
considered  a  reapproprlation  since  it 
would  make  funds  previously  appro- 
priated for  one  purpose  available  for 
another  function. 

An  example  of  this  would  be  the 
reallocation  a  percentage  of  the  funds 
from  the  National  Climate  Program 
Office  for  intergovernmental  climate- 
related  activities  and  for  experimental 
climate  forecast  centers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  conclusion  of  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out instructions  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  committees 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  consist- 
ent efforts  in  developing  compromise 
legislation  in  areas  of  shared  jurisdic- 
tion: particularly  when  there  is  no 
unanimous  agreement  on  what  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  authorizations 
should  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  authorizes 
$605.3  million  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$635.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1985  for 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  to  conduct  essential  re- 
search and  service  activities  in  such 
areas  as  ocean  dumping,  protection  of 
marine  sanctuaries,  weather  forecast- 
ing, atmospheric  research  and  satellite 
services, 

H.R.  2900  prohibits  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  from  closing  or  consolidat- 


ing any  Weather  Service  office  with- 
out allowing  a  period  of  public  com- 
ment prior  to  issuing  a  written  deci- 
sion. It  also  requires  the  Secretary  to 
consider  the  effects  of  such  action  on 
the  community  served  by  the  office 
and  the  economic  savings  to  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Service. 

The  bill  also  prohibits  the  transfer 
of  civil  satellite  systems  without  spe- 
cific congressional  approval,  though 
this  provision  of  the  bill  is  moot  since 
Public  Law  98-166,  enacted  last  No- 
vember subsequent  to  the  reporting  of 
this  bill,  contains  a  prohibition  of  such 
transfer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  we 
sustain  our  commitment  to  ocean  re- 
search and  development  while  moni- 
toring the  effects  of  ocean  dumping. 
Protection  of  our  marine  environment 
is  crucial  to  the  health  of  our  citizens 
and  the  ocean  ecosystems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  354  so  that  we  may 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this 
important  legislation. 

D  1220 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  the 
rule  have  been  ably  explained  and  I 
know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule  being 
discussed. 

There  is  opposition  and  controversy 
on  the  bill  itself.  The  bill  is  a  2-year 
authorization  covering  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985.  However,  the  appro- 
priation bill  providing  1984  appropria- 
tions has  already  been  passed.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  see  no  need  to  delay  further 
consideration  of  the  rule.  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr,  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  354  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  2900. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  2900)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  atmospheric,  climatic,  and 
ocean  pollution  activities  of  the  Na: 
tional  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration for  the  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Mr.  Barnard  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes:  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  McGrath)  will  be 


and  effective  interagency  climate  pro- 
gram: 

Reauthorize  the  National  Ocean  Pol- 
lution Planning  Act  and  the  Weather 
Modification  Reporting  Act; 

Amend  title  II  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion,  Research,   and  Sanctuaries  Act 


I  believe  we  have  struck  an  appropri- 
ate balance  in  this  legislation. 

H.R.  2900  contains  the  minimum 
amount  which  will  enable  NOAA  to 
fulfill  the  environmental  responsibil- 
ities which  the  Congress  has  mandat- 
ed for  it— responsibilities  in  such  era- 
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Title  II  of  the  MPRSA  provides  the 
authority  for  many  important  ocean- 
related  activities  such  as:  First,  the  re- 
gional ocean  pollution  research 
projects  in  Puget  Sound  and  the  New 
York  Bight:  second,  the  long-range  ef- 


^..^  *\^, 


I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  legislation.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my  15  minutes 
for  general  debate  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  McGrath). 

TVio      r-MATRAAA'M       TVio      trontloman 


er  reports  around  basic  data  supplied 
by  NOAA  facilities. 

Furthermore,  the  cost  to  the  farmer 
who  subscribes  to  a  private  weather 
reporting  service  is  so  high  that  the 
small  farmer  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  McGrath)  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes;  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones) 
will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes;  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
FoRSYTHE)  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Pritchard)  will  be  recognized  for 
15  minutes  in  lieu  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Porsythe). 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2900.  which  would  authorize 
fiscal  year  1984  and  1985  funds  for  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  F^;qua. 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology,  for  his  lead- 
ership in  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  floor. 

Our  committee  has  worked  closely 
with  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  on  the  ocean-re- 
lated portions  of  this  legislation. 

I  wish  to  thank  Chairman  Jones  and 
his  staff  for  their  outstanding  coop- 
eration in  effecting  compromises  be- 
tween the  interests  of  the  two  commit- 
tees; I  would  also  like  to  acknowledge 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  Por- 
sythe. and  their  staffs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  2900  is  the  ini- 
tial step  in  a  process  which  I  hope  will 
culminate,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  com- 
prehensive authorization  act  for  the 
entire  agency. 

We  have  never  enacted  a  compre- 
hensive authorization  bill  for  NOAA. 

In  1982.  the  House  did  pass  a  NOAA 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
but  the  legislation  was  not  acted  on  by 
the  other  body. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  continues  to  endorse  the 
view  that  until  a  comprehensive  or- 
ganic act  is  developed  for  the  agency, 
an  annual  NOAA  authorization  bill 
provides  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress with  the  most  effective  means  of 
overseeing  the  agency's  programs. 

H.R.  2900  authorizes  NOAA  to  con- 
duct essential  research  and  service  ac- 
tivities in  a  wide  variety  of  areas,  in- 
cluding weather  forecasting,  land 
remote  sensing,  atmospheric  research, 
tornado  and  hurricane  warnings,  avia- 
tion weather,  and  ocean  dumping  re- 

Also  included  in  H.R.  2900  are  provi- 
sions which  would: 

Amend  the  National  Climate  Pro- 
gram Act  to  achieve  a  more  efficient 


and  effective  interagency  climate  pro- 
gram: 

Reauthorize  the  National  Ocean  Pol- 
lution Planning  Act  and  the  Weather 
Modification  Reporting  Act: 

Amend  title  II  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
(Ocean  Dumping  Act)  to  improve  co- 
ordination of  Federal  programs  which 
combat  ocean  pollution: 

Establish  a  review  procedure  prior  to 
closure  of  any  National  Weather  Serv- 
ice Office;  and 

Provide  funding  for  land  remote- 
sensing  data  in  the  event  that  com- 
mercialization of  Landsat  proves  infea- 
sible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize $605.3  million  for  NOAA  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1984  and  $635.5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

Although  the  fiscal  year  1984  figure 
contained  in  the  bill  is  $58.7  million 
above  the  administration  request  of 
$546.6  million.  I  believe  the  authoriza- 
tion to  be  fiscally  sound  and  would 
point  out  that  it  is  well  within  guide- 
lines established  by  the  first  budget 
resolution. 

Our  proposed  increase  above  the  ad- 
ministration request  is  11  percent 
(compared  with  an  increase  in  the  first 
budget  resolution  of  16  percent)  and 
received  very  broad  support  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  pro- 
vided funds  above  the  administration 
request  in  two  major  areas— weather 
satellites  and  research. 

An  increase  of  over  $20  million  is 
targeted  for  maintenance  of  two  polar- 
orbiting  weather  satellites. 

The  administration  proposed  down- 
grading this  system  to  a  one-satellite 
system. 

In  its  oversight  investigation,  the 
committee  found  that  the  two-satellite 
system  provides  several  benefits,  in- 
cluding better  forecasts  and  insurance 
against  satellite  failure. 

In  short,  it  is  a  cost-effective  invest- 
ment. 

Virtually  all  the  other  programs  for 
which  the  committee  provided  en- 
hanced funding  were  in  the  areas  of 
basic  research  and  development. 

In  NOAA's  overall  budget,  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  to  reduce  re- 
search funding  for  the  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Development  by  more  than 
40  percent. 

The  committee  viewed  these  pro- 
posed cuts  to  be  unacceptably  large 
and  voted  to  reinstate  programs  in 
ocean  pollution  research.  Great  Lakes 
research,  solar  flare  research,  and 
weather  and  climate  research. 

In  summary,  we  have  looked  at 
NOAAs  atmospheric,  climatic,  and 
ocean  pollution  activities  in  great 
detail,  and  we  have  attempted  to  bal- 
ance the  needs  of  the  agency  and  the 
Nation  against  the  fiscal  constraints 
under  which  we  are  all  attempting  to 
operate. 


I  believe  we  have  struck  an  appropri- 
ate balance  in  this  legislation. 

H.R.  2900  contains  the  minimum 
amount  which  will  enable  NOAA  to 
fulfill  the  environmental  responsibil- 
ities which  the  Congress  has  mandat- 
ed for  it— responsibilities  in  such  cru- 
cial areas  as  severe  storm  forecasting, 
aviation  and  agricultural  weather, 
ocean  pollution  research,  and  research 
into  acid  rain,  the  "greenhouse 
effect,"  and  other  forms  of  atmospher- 
ic pollution. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill. 
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I  would  only  note  in  passing  that  the 
President  told  us  last  night  with  some 
pride,  and  with  proper  justifiable 
pride,  that  he  had  doubled  the  re- 
search appropriation  for  acid  rain.  We 
welcome  that. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  see  how  his  ad- 
ministration would  want  to  cut  by  40 
percent  other  research  activities 
which,  though  perhaps  less  dramatic, 
are  for  just  as  important  national 
goals  and  national  systems  and  serv- 
ices as  the  acid  rain  research. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer)  has 
consumed  8  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  McGrath). 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Pritchard). 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  titles  IV  and  V  con- 
tained in  H.R.  2900,  as  amended  by  the 
substitute  H.R.  3597.  which  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee shares  jurisdictionally  with  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  this  legis- 
lation has  received  broad  bipartisan 
support. 

It  is  my  intent  to  address  only  those 
program  authorizations  and  amend- 
ments in  this  bill  which  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  has  a 
direct  interest  in.  In  addition,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  a  technical  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  to  titles  IV  and  V 
and  I  plan  to  support  the  changes. 

Title  IV  of  H.R.  2900  is  identical  to 
H.R.  1547,  which  was  reported  out  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  by  unanimous  voice  vote. 
This  title  maintains  a  level  of  authori- 
zation for  title  II  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
(MPRSA)  at  $12  million,  as  well  as 
amends  title  II  by  directing  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration (NOAA)  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to 
look  at  certain  specific  research-relat- 
ed issues  which  have  arisen  in  connec- 
tion with  the  debate  over  the  continu- 
ance of  ocean  dumping. 
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mittees  on  Science  and  Technology 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
share  jurisdiction.  Title  IV  of  H.R. 
2900  amends  and  reauthorizes  title  II 
of  the  Marine  Protection,  Research 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  (MPRSA)  of  1972. 
hv  a.<«ipninc  NOAA  the  resDonsibilitV 


fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  is  equal  to 
the  previous  authorization  level.  The 
$12  million  will  provide  funds  for  sev- 
eral important  programs,  including 
the  study  of  long-term  effects  of  ocean 
dumping,  monitoring  of  ocean  dump- 
sites,    regional    research    projects    on 


question  regarding  section  204  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Section  204  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  others 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  National 
Weather  Service  and  related  activities. 
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Title  II  of  the  MPRSA  provides  the 
authority  for  many  important  ocean- 
related  activities  such  as:  First,  the  re- 
gional ocean  pollution  research 
projects  in  Puget  Sound  and  the  New 
York  Bight:  second,  the  long-range  ef- 
fects study  of  ocean  dumping  on  the 
marine  environment;  and  third,  the 
Northeast  monitoring  program,  just  to 
name  three.  These  important  research 
efforts  contribute  significantly  to  the 
data  needed  to  assess  pollution  im- 
pacts on  the  marine  environment.  For 
example,  the  Seattle-Tacoma  metro- 
politan region  has  undergone  rapid 
economic  development.  Certain  areas 
of  the  sound  are  showing  signs  of 
severe  ecological  stress.  The  presence 
and  distribution  of  contaminants  and 
toxic  substances  are  being  found 
around  highly  industrialized  locations. 
Many  biological  abnormalities 
(tumors,  fin  rot,  physical  deformities) 
of  fish  have  also  been  recently  identi- 
fied in  those  areas  where  there  are 
high  concentrations  of  pollutants. 

The  combined  regional  research  that 
has  been  conducted  in  Pugent  Sound 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  has  provided  useful  scientific 
information  to  help  guide  the  local. 
State,  and  Federal  officials  in  the  reg- 
ulatory decisionmaking  process  with 
regard  to  water  quality  issues.  It  has 
also  aided  in  the  planning  and  coordi- 
nating of  marine  pollution  research,  as 
well  as  synthesizing  and  disseminating 
the  results  of  this  research.  To  elimi- 
nate important  research  budgets  can 
only  be  shortsighted,  particularly 
when  there  is  a  lack  of  information  on 
how  widespread  the  marine  pollution 
problem  is  and  how  severe  the  impacts 
are  on  the  living  marine  resources. 

Title  V  of  H.R.  2900  is  identical  to 
H.R.  1546,  which  was  also  unanimous- 
ly reported  out  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  last 
spring.  This  title  reauthorizes  the  Na- 
tional Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act 
program  at  $3  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out 
that  the  administration's  request  for 
this  program  is  also  $3  million. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  national 
ocean  pollution  program  is  to  provide 
for  the  coordination  of  ocean  pollution 
research  monitoring  activities  conduct- 
ed by  various  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch,  and  to  minimize  the  duplica- 
tion of  the  various  ocean  pollution  ac- 
tivities. This  program  provides  a 
useful  function  and  should  be  contin- 
ued. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  reau- 
thorizing both  title  II  of  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries 
Act  and  the  National  Ocean  Pollution 
Planning  Act  contained  in  H.R.  2900  is 
imperative.  These  programs  provide 
the  necessary  research  and  scientific 
data  needed  to  accomplish  the  tasks 
set  out  in  various  Federal  laws. 


I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  legislation.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my  15  minutes 
for  general  debate  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  McGrath). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  McGrath)  will  be 
recognized  for  the  balance  of  the  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2900.  This  bill  provides  the  au- 
thorization for  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  to 
conduct  research  and  program  activi- 
ties in  a  number  of  essential  areas. 


er  reports  around  basic  data  supplied 
by  NOAA  facilities. 

Furthermore,  the  cost  to  the  farmer 
who  subscribes  to  a  private  weather 
reporting  service  is  so  high  that  the 
small  farmer  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
fee. 

Hence,  if  the  Agricultural  Weather 
Service  were  entirely  operated  by  the 
private  sector— by  nature— a  for-profit 
sector  of  industry— the  chances  are 
good  that  the  small  farmer  would  not 
have  any  weather  information  avail- 
able to  him. 

Florida  is  an  important  agricultural 
State  known  for  its  diversity  of  prod- 
ucts. 

Florida  ranks  first  worldwide  in 
citrus  production— and  second  nation- 


Among  the  programs     Othe  bill  authorwide    in    commercial    nurseries    and 


izes  are  the  agricultural  weather  and 
fruit  frost  warning  services  of  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Service,  the  long  term 
R&D  in  the  Weather  Service,  Landsat 
operations,  ocean  pollution  and  ocean 
dumping  research,  and  a  second  polar 
orbiting  weather  satellite. 

Also  included  in  the  bill  are  provi- 
sions which  would  establish  a  review 
procedure  prior  to  the  closing  of  a 
Weather  Service  station. 

During  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology's  consideration  of 
H.R.  2900  I  offered  a  minority  substi- 
tute which  reduced  the  increase  to  $30 
million  above  the  request.  Under  the 
substitute,  funding  was  restored  for 
most  of  NOAA's  most  cost  effective 
programs,  but  it  did  not  receive  bipar- 
tisan support. 

I  also  question  the  wisdom  of  a  2- 
year  authorization  at  this  time  when 
we  will  be  receiving  the  agency's  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1985  authoriza- 
tion within  a  matter  of  days. 

However,  I  see  no  need  to  again  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  funding  of  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee 
bill  since  in  November  the  President 
signed  into  law  the  Commerce  appro- 
priation bill  which  funds  NOAA's  at- 
mospheric programs  authorized  in 
H.R.  2900  at  a  level  of  $650.9  million. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  this  is 
exactly  the  level  of  which  H.R.  2900 
will  authorize,  after  amended  by  the 
Scheuer  amendment  and,  therefore,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  as  much  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Lewis). 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2900.  In 
fact,  I  cosponsored  this  bill  chiefly  be- 
cause I  believe  so  strongly  that  Con- 
gress must  continue  to  fully  fund  the 
agricultural  weather  services  and  the 
fruit  frost  warning  program. 

Studies  show  that  these  services 
cannot  be  duplicated  at  this  time  by 
the  private  sector  for  the  same  cost. 

In  fact,  one  private  firm,  which  now 
provides  limited  weather  information 
to  farmers  in  Florida  builds  its  weath- 


winter  vegetable  production. 

Florida  alone  furnishes  50  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  fresh  vegetable 
needs  during  the  winter. 

Growers  cannot  take  chances,  par- 
ticularly during  the  main  growing 
season  from  November  to  March. 

The  availability  of  around-the-clock 
accurate  forecasting  is  critical  during 
these  winter  months  when  the  threat 
of  cold  fronts  and  bad  storms  can  wipe 
out  an  entire  season's  crop. 

The  recent  freezing  temperature 
damage  to  the  Florida  citrus  industry 
has  been  well  documented. 

However,  winter  vegetable  growers 
also  suffered  devastating  losses. 

Clearly  this  means  higher  prices  for 
the  consumer  at  the  grocery  store  for 
the  small  quantity  of  produce  that 
survived  the  bad  weather. 

But  consider  if  we  had  chosen  to 
eliminate  altogether  the  NOAA  fruit 
frost  warning  program. 

Without  a  doubt  the  results  of  this 
winter's  harsh  weather  would  have 
been  disastrous. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  legislation. 

The  $1.4  million  allocated  for  the 
Agricultural  Weather  Service  and  the 
fruit  frost  warning  program  is  a  sound 
investment. 

These  programs  more  than  pay  for 
themselves  in  terms  of  savings  both  to 
producers  and  consumers  of  vital  agri- 
cultural products. 

Any  serious  disruption  of  these  serv- 
ices has  the  potential  to  cripple  agri- 
cultural production  which  is  so  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  urging  the 
House  to  pass  H.R.  2900,  as  amended. 

H.R.  2900  consolidates  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  a  number 
of  programs  for  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration 
(NOAA). 

Titles  IV  and  V  of  the  bill  address 
marine  programs  over  which  the  Com- 
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The  committee  bill  contains  the  es- 
sential authorization  to  enable  NOAA 
to  fulfill  its  responsibilities,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues'  support. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.    SCHEUER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 


an  utilities  rely  on  SEL  for  warning  of 
solar  flare  activity. 

c2l  AIRCRAFT  AND  NAVIGATION 

Solar  activity  also  disrupts  communi- 
cations and  aircraft  and  ship  naviga- 
tion capabilities,  particularly  in  polar 

rppinn.s:    SFIT.  i.<s  the  nnlv  snurpp  of  ad- 


basic  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment began  building  the  capacities 
now  incorporated  into  SEL  in  1942.  It 
has  taken  literally  40  years  to  build 
the  sophisticated  service  which  pro- 
vides essential  solar  activity  informa- 
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mittees  on  Science  and  Technology 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
share  jurisdiction.  Title  IV  of  H.R. 
2900  amends  and  reauthorizes  title  II 
of  the  Marine  Protection.  Research 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  (MPRSA)  of  1972. 
by  assigning  NOAA  the  responsibility 
to  develop  and  assess  scientific  tech- 
niques to  define  and  quantify  the  deg- 
radation of  the  marine  environment. 
In  general,  title  II  of  the  MPRSA  au- 
thorizes NOAA  to  research,  study  and 
monitor  ocean  dumping  and  its  effects. 
The  bill  authorizes  $12,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  $12,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  title  II  of  the 
MPRSA. 

Title  V  amends  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  and  Planning  Act  of  1978  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  effective  co- 
ordination of  Great  Lakes  research, 
and  to  authorize  this  important  pro- 
gram for  1984  and  1985.  In  general, 
this  program  provides  for  interagency 
planning  to  insure  that  research,  de- 
velopment, and  monitoring  activities 
related  to  marine  pollution  are  carried 
out  efficiently  and  effectively.  The 
program  includes  coastal  areas,  estu- 
aries, open  oceans  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  Title  V  authorizes  $3  million 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Increasing  pressures  to  minimize 
land  disposal  are  leading  to  serious 
consideration  of  the  oceans  as  a  pri- 
mary alternative  disposal  medium. 
This  trend,  combined  with  the  limits 
of  our  scientific  knowledge  about  the 
impacts  of  ocean  waste  disposal,  makes 
it  mandatory  that  we  sustain  our  com- 
mitment to  ocean  research.  It  is  cru- 
cial to  the  health  of  our  citizens  and 
to  our  ocean  ecosystems. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  H.R.  2900. 

D  1240 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  D' Amours). 

Mr.  DAMOURS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2900,  as  amended  by  the  substi- 
tute H.R.  3597.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  members  of  the 
various  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees for  their  diligent  work  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor. 

I  would  like  to  focus  on  the  two 
titles  of  the  bill  directly  pertinent  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Oceanography 
Subcommittee. 

Title  IV  of  this  bill  is  identical  to 
H.R.  1547.  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported out  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  on  May 
11.  1983.  This  title  amends  and 
reauthorizes  title  II  of  the  Marine 
Protection.  Research  and  Sanctuaries 
Act.  dealing  with  research  related  to 
ocean  dumping  of  wasteful  materials. 
The  authorization  of  $12  million  for 


fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  is  equal  to 
the  previous  authorization  level.  The 
$12  million  will  provide  funds  for  sev- 
eral important  programs,  including 
the  study  of  long-term  effects  of  ocean 
dumping,  monitoring  of  ocean  dump- 
sites,  regional  research  projects  on 
ocean  dumping,  and  the  Northeast 
monitoring  program.  Title  IV  also 
gives  explicit  direction  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  assess 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  regional 
waste  management  plans,  and  to  per- 
form a  comprehensive,  multimedia 
analysis  of  sewage  sludge  disposal  in 
the  New  York  City  area. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  is  identical  to  H.R. 
1546,  which  was  also  unanimously  re- 
ported out  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  on  May 
11,  1983.  It  reauthorizes  the  National 
Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act  for 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  at  $3  million 
a  year,  which  is  consistent  with  the 
authorization  level  requested  by  the 
administration.  The  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Planning  Act  was  designed 
to  coordinate  the  various  Federal 
agencies  conducting  pollution  research 
and  monitoring,  to  identify  duplica- 
tion of  effort  and  to  identify  areas 
that  are  not  being  adequately  ad- 
dressed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  our 
two  committees  feel  strongly  that  at  a 
time  when  ocean  dumping  activities 
may  be  increasing,  there  is  a  growing 
need  for  additional  information  on  the 
effects  of  such  dumping.  Many  of  the 
research  activities  authorized  by  this 
bill  particularly  those  in  title  IV  are 
slated  for  reduction  or  elimination  by 
the  administration.  The  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  intended  to  maintain  the 
existing  research  programs  in  order  to 
provide  the  scientific  information 
needed  to  predict  the  consequences  of 
ocean  dumping,  and  thus  increase  our 
ability  to  minimize  adverse  impacts  on 
marine  ecosystems. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  thank  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jones),  for  yielding  to 
me,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
strongly  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
ZscHAU)  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
into  a  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer). 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Scheuer)  and  I  would  yield 
to  him  for  that  purpose.  Would  the 
chairman  be  kind  enough  to  answer  a 


question  regarding  section  204  of  the 
bill? 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Certainly. 
Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Section  204  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  others 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  National 
Weather  Service  and  related  activities. 
Paragraph  (D)  of  subsection  (a)  speci- 
fies that  the  study  will  include  recom- 
mendations on  how  the  National 
Weather  Service  can  better  meet  na- 
tional needs  in  light  of  "the  roles  of 
the  public  and  private  sectors"  and 
other  criteria.  In  the  view  of  the  chair- 
man, does  this  recommendation  mean 
that  the  study  should  examine  the  ap- 
propriateness of  transferring  certain 
forecasting  functions  of  the  National 
Weather  Service  to  the  private  sector 
in  instances  when  such  transfer  would 
maintain  or  enhance  public  safety  and 
reduce  Federal  spending? 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  McCurdy). 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2900, 
as  amended  by  the  substitute  H.R. 
3597.  This  bill  represents  a  cooperative 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  and 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee, and  I  commend  Chairman  Jones 
and  Chairman  Fuqua  for  their  leader- 
ship. 

I  want  to  focus  on  the  sections  of 
the  authorization  bill  dealing  with  the 
atmospheric  programs  within  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. The  proposed  funding  is 
essential  to  maintain  current  staffing 
and  service  levels  at  the  various  Na- 
tional Weather  Service  facilities,  and 
the  agricultural  weather  services.  It 
will  allow  NOAA  to  utilize  new  tech- 
nology, such  as  the  next  generation 
weather  radar  system,  and  new  scien- 
tific understanding  in  providing  effec- 
tive weather  service. 

Since  its  creation  in  1970.  NOAA  has 
been  instrumental  in  protecting  life 
and  property,  with  around-the-clock 
monitoring  of  the  state  of  our  atmos 
phere.  In  my  own  district— an  area 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "tornado 
alley"— residents  look  to  the  NOAA  fa- 
cility at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
to  detect  and  track  tornadoes  and 
severe  thunderstorms  with  sophisticat- 
ed radar  systems,  and  then  quickly  dis- 
seminate accurate  weather  data  via 
the  National  Weather  Service.  Their 
record  is  impressive.  We  must  continue 
to  provide  such  NOAA  facilities  with 
the  high  tech  equipment  they  need  to 
save  lives  and  further  our  understand- 
ing of  the  environment. 
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ed.  H.R.  2900  authorizes  funding  for 
approximately  $605  million  of  the 
Agency's  $1  billion  budget.  Let  me 
briefly  describe  the  programs  for 
which  the  committee  voted  to  provide 
additional  funding  at>ove  the  adminis- 
tration request. 


committee  felt  strongly  that  major  re- 
ductions in  Weather  Service  person- 
nel, as  proposed  by  the  administration, 
are  premature  at  least  until  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  for  a  thorough  eval- 
uation both  of  NOAA's  internal  stud- 
ies and  of  the  study,  to  be  performed 


that  there  are  two  risks  associated 
with  downgrading  the  system. 

First,  the  level  of  forecasts  and  serv- 
ices will  decline: 

Long-range  (3-to-5-day)  forecasts  will 
suffer,  as  will  short-range  forecasts  in 
tropical  areas,  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
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The  committee  bill  contains  the  es- 
sential authorization  to  enable  NOAA 
to  fulfill  its  responsibilities,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues'  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  committee's  position  with  regard 
to  authorization  for  continued  oper- 
ation of  the  Space  Environment  Labo- 
ratory, administered  by  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion (NOAA),  Department  of  Com- 
merce, in  Boulder,  Colo. 

Despite  repeated  administration  at- 
tempts to  decrease  support  for  the 
Space  Environment  Laboratory  (SEL) 
by  some  $3.1  million,  we  have  wisely 
rejected  those  requests  during  our  de- 
liberations over  the  past  2  fiscal  years. 
The  committee  recommendation 
before  us  today  calls  for  a  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985  authorization  which 
also  rejects  that  program  reduction 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  the  obvious  foresight  exer- 
cised in  reaching  that  recommenda- 
tion. 

While  the  SEL's  budgetary  author- 
ity is  relatively  small,  its  functions  are 
absolutely  critical  to  a  broad  variety  of 
users,  not  the  least  of  whom  is  the  Air 
Force.  SEL  provides  space  environ- 
ment monitoring,  forecasting,  alert 
and  warning  services  on  a  continuous 
24-hour  per  day  basis  and  conducts  re- 
search in  solar-terrestrial  physics  in 
support  of  long-range  needs  in  a  varie- 
ty of  areas.  To  translate  its  functions 
into  layman's  terms,  it  is  our  Nation's 
central  facility  for  monitoring  and 
forecasting  changes  in  activity  on  the 
Sun's  surface— solar  flares  and  other 
solar  events— which  have  tremendous 
impacts  on  electric  power  transmis- 
sion, communications  for  both  aircraft 
and  ships,  and  on  satellite  operations 
and  launching. 

SEL  has  been  designated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Council  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy as  the  Nation's  center  for  providing 
all  space  environment  information  re- 
quired throughout  our  economy.  The 
Laboratory's  Services  Center  provides 
information  to  users  through  a  joint 
NOAA-Department  of  Defense  net- 
work of  six  solar  optical  and  three 
radio  observatories.  It  is  responsible 
for  monitoring  data  from  the  GOES, 
TIROS-N,  and  NOAA  satellites  and 
providing  immediate  forecasting  and 
warning  information  on  solar  activi- 
ties. 

SEL  provides  information  to  more 
than  1.700  direct  users  and  an  estimat- 
ed 70,000  indirect  users,  among  them: 

.  1 '   PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

Major  solar  flares  seriously  disrupt 
high  voltage  lines  and  telephone  cir- 
cuits. Many  United  States  and  Canadi- 


an utilities  rely  on  SEL  for  warning  of 
solar  flare  activity. 

121  AIRCRAFT  AND  NAVIGATION 

Solar  activity  also  disrupts  communi- 
cations and  aircraft  and  ship  naviga- 
tion capabilities,  particularly  in  polar 
regions.  SEL  is  the  only  source  of  ad- 
vance warning  for  Air  Force  planes  op- 
erating in  these  regions,  and  for  pri- 
vate and  Navy  ships. 

I  3  1   SATELLITE  OPERATION  AND  LAUNCHING 

NASA,  the  Pentagon  and  private- 
sector  satellite  owners— mainly  in  com- 
munications—depend on  SEL  for  in- 
formation on  which  to  base  decisions 
on  protection  of  astronauts  and  equip- 
ment from  radiation,  to  predict  orbits 
of  satellites  to  make  launch  timing  de- 
cisions, and  to  prevent  disruption  of 
signals  from  satellites. 

i4>   RESEARCH  NEEDS 

Virtually  all  major  space  research 
programs  make  use  of  SEL  informa- 
tion. 

I  5  I   DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Our  armed  services  worldwide  com- 
munications network  is  seriously  af- 
fected by  solar  activity,  as  are  surveil- 
lance satellite,  nuclear  event  detectors, 
and  highly  classified  satellite  systems. 
DOD  depends  heavily  on  SEL  infor- 
mation and  its  timely  availability. 

The  need  for  the  functions  per- 
formed by  the  SEL  will  certainly  not 
disappear  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
either  for  private  users,  for  NASA  or 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  Yet, 
the  administration  and  others  nave 
proposed  a  $3.1  million  reduction  in 
SEL's  budget  each  of  the  last  2  fiscal 
years,  and  are  now  calling  for  an  affir- 
mation of  that  proposed  reduction 
through  a  decrease  in  SEL's  authoriza- 
tion. That  reduction  serves  but  one 
purpose— the  virtual  elimination  of  all 
SEL  research  capabilities,  termination 
of  SEL's  real  time  functioning  in  the 
provision  of  ongoing  data  and  forecast- 
ing information,  and  the  transforma- 
tion of  SEL  into  nothing  more  than  an 
archive  for  data  on  solar  activity.  As  a 
justification  for  this  modest  budget 
savings— savings  which  provide  merely 
a  blip  in  comparison  to  the  deficits  of- 
fered us  in  the  administration's  overall 
budget  requests— we  are  offered  the 
vague  promise  that  NOA.\  would 
somehow  find  a  variety  of  private  and 
other  agency  interests  to  assume  re- 
sporisibility  for  the  ongoing  functions 
of  the  SEL.  To  my  knowledge,  such 
negotiations  or  discussions  have  never 
resulted  in  a  proposal  which  would 
support  SEL  fully.  Yet,  we  are  to 
blindly  accept  that  promise  of  un- 
known support  in  return  for  the  very 
real  possibility  of  a  complete  disrup- 
tion in  our  Nation's  solar  information 
networks. 

I  believe  that  the  case  of  the  SEL 
budget  and  authorization  offers  a  very 
vivid  example  of  the  senseless  lack  of 
foresight  which  the  administration 
has  taken  in  regard  to  our  Nation's 


basic  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment began  building  the  capacities 
now  incorporated  into  SEL  in  1942.  It 
has  taken  literally  40  years  to  build 
the  sophisticated  service  which  pro- 
vides essential  solar  activity  informa- 
tion to  Federal  Government,  military, 
and  private  users.  Yet,  in  the  name  of 
some  sort  of  dubious  short-term 
budget  savings,  the  administration 
would  have  us  abandon  that  careful 
and  planned  programmatic  buildup- 
leaving  countless  users  without  the 
benefit  of  the  essential  services  provid- 
ed by  the  SEL. 

Again,  I  commend  the  committee  for 
its  foresight  in  regard  to  the  SEL  and 
urge  the  Members  to  reject  any  con- 
sideration of  adopting  the  administra- 
tion's recommendations  for  the  Space 
Environment  Laboratory. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes,  the  balance  of  my 
time,  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Andrews). 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  2900,  the  NOAA  authori- 
zation. 

H.R.  2900  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  relationship  between  Congress 
and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration.  NOAA  was  es- 
tablished by  executive  reorganization 
in  1970  with  the  mission  of  providing 
services  and  research  in  the  sea  and  in 
the  air.  Over  the  past  13  years,  numer- 
ous environmental  statutes  have  given 
NOAA  additional  duties.  The  Agency 
is  now  responsible  for  a  vast  array  of 
activities  including  weather  forecast- 
ing, acid  rain  research,  fisheries  con- 
servation, the  national  sea  grant  pro- 
gram, the  National  Ocean  Pollution 
Office,  the  National  Climate  Office, 
conservation  of  marine  mammals  and 
sensitive  marine  habitats,  and  many 
more  programs  which  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  have  regard- 
ed as  legitimate  and  important  Gov- 
ernment services.  Throughout  these 
13  years,  the  Congress  has  voted  on 
numerous  occasions  to  authorize 
NOAA  to  carry  out  various  aspects  of 
its  environmental  responsibilities. 
However.  Congress  has  never  reviewed 
and  evaluated  the  missions  and  pro- 
grams of  this  important  agency  as  a 
whole,  with  the  view  of  understanding 
how  its  components  ought  to  relate  to 
each  other  and  to  the  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

H.R.  2900  has  provided  Members 
with  a  unique  opportunity  to  review 
and  reorder  the  Agency's  priorities.  I 
am  confident  that  this  type  of  over- 
sight will  help  NOAA  to  keep  its  pro- 
grams in  tune  with  the  needs  of  the 
public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer)  indicat- 
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portant  to  all  who  are  concerned,  as  I 
am.  about  the  continuing  need  for 
ocean  pollution  research.  Of  particular 
concern  to  my  Long  Island  constitu- 
ents are  titles  IV  and  V  reauthorizing 
for  2  years  title  II  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
dealine  with  ocean  Dollution  research 


that  our  friends  abroad  need  some  as- 
surance that  Landsat  data  will  be 
available  continuously  whether  or  not 
the  system  was  commercialized. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  us  with 
an  opportunity  to  give  this  assurance 
as  it  authorizes  the  sum  of  $4  million 
to    plan    for    the    future    of    Landsat 


2900.  The  substitute  amendment,  H.R. 
3597,  represents  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  committees  on  several 
critical  ocean  research  programs.  Spe- 
cifically, it  authorizes  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985  NOAA's  ocean  research 
activities.  It  also  reauthorizes,  with 
ampnrimpnt    title  TT  nf  the  Marine  Pro- 
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ed.  H.R.  2900  authorizes  funding  for 
approximately  $605  million  of  the 
Agency  s  $1  billion  budget.  Let  me 
briefly  describe  the  programs  for 
which  the  committee  voted  to  provide 
additional  funding  above  the  adminis- 
tration request. 

The  bill  would  reinstate  nearly  $7 
million  in  ocean  pollution  research. 
This  increase  is  essential  in  view  of  the 
increasing  pressure  to  open  up  the 
ocean  for  disposal  of  municipal,  indus- 
trial, and  radioactive  wastes.  Our  sub- 
committee has  held  extensive  hearings 
on  this  issue,  and  it  was  clear  from  the 
testimony  of  many  expert  witnesses 
that  if  NOAA  abandons  its  excellent 
research  in  ocean  pollution,  neither 
the  State  governments  nor  the  private 
sector  will  be  able  to  pick  up  the  slack. 
Cuts  in  these  ocean  programs  will 
signal  a  retreat  from  the  goals  which 
the  Congress  mandated  a  decade  ago 
In  passing  the  Clean  Water  Act  and 
the  Ocean  Dumping  Act. 

H.R.  2900  also  contains  authoriza- 
tion for  NOAA  to  begin  (with  EPA)  a 
comparative  study  of  the  environmen- 
tal effects  of  waste  disposal  in  various 
media— land.  sea.  and  air.  Because  of 
the  short-sighted  approach  of  Federal 
agencies  m  the  past,  crucial  cross- 
media  comparisons  of  environmental 
impact  have  never  been  made.  EPA 
must  therefore  regulate  waste  disposal 
without  an  adequate  understanding  of 
what  the  relative  impact  of  various 
disposal  options  might  be.  The  com- 
mittees felt  strongly  that  the  most  ap- 
propriate target  for  a  pioneering  study 
of  this  sort  is  the  sewage  sludge  prob- 
lem in  the  New  York  City  metropoli- 
tan area. 

In  the  area  of  weather  services,  the 
bill  would  accelerate  the  procurement 
of  the  next  generation  radar  system 
(NEXRAD).  This  upgrading  is  essen- 
tial for  future  weather  services,  since 
the  current  system  is  based  on  1950s 
vacuum-tube  technology  and  is  rapidly 
deteriorating.  The  NEXRAD  system 
will  incorporate  numerous  doppler 
radars,  which  have  the  potential  to 
save  many  lives  by  early  detection  of 
tornados  and  by  detection  of  unusual 
meteorological  disturbances  such  as 
the  wind  shear  conditions  which 
caused  last  year's  airline  crash  outside 
of  New  Orleans. 

The  bill  also  rejects  the  proposed  re- 
duction of  $8.3  million  in  services  pro- 
vided by  the  National  Weather  Serv- 
ice. In  its  authorization  hearings.  The 
committee  heard  compelling  testimo- 
ny from  a  variety  of  sources  that  be- 
cause of  personnel  reductions  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Service  is  now  at  a 
point  where  it  may  not  be  able  to  pro- 
vide the  warnings  and  protection  ex- 
pected of  it  in  the  face  of  major  natu- 
ral catastrophes.  NOAA  is  presently 
studying  both  the  future  needs  of  the 
Weather  Service  and  the  extent  to 
which  weather  services  may  be  carried 
out  by  the  private  sector.  We  on  the 


committee  felt  strongly  that  major  re- 
ductions in  Weather  Service  person- 
nel, as  proposed  by  the  administration, 
are  premature  at  least  until  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  for  a  thorough  eval- 
uation both  of  NOAA's  internal  stud- 
ies and  of  the  study,  to  be  performed 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
mandated  in  section  204  of  H.R.  2900. 

Included  in  the  $8.3  million  in  addi- 
tional funds  provided  in  H.R.  2900  for 
weather  services  is  full  funding  for  ag- 
ricultural weather  services.  These  ac- 
tivities were  proposed  for  elimination 
by  the  administration.  For  less  than 
$1.5  million,  the  National  Weather 
Service  provides  farmers  in  over  40 
States  with  information  needed  to  pro- 
tect crops  from  frost,  to  irrigate  crops, 
and  to  plant,  fertilize,  spray,  and  har- 
vest at  the  optimal  time.  I  doubt  that 
there  is  a  more  cost-effective  $1.5  mil- 
lion expended  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

We  have  provided  approximately  $6 
million  to  preserve  programs  in  atmos- 
pheric and  climatic  research,  programs 
for  which  NOAA  has  a  well-deserved 
international  reputation.  During  limes 
of  budgetary  restraint,  it  is  attempting 
to  target  long-term  research  programs 
for  reduction.  However,  it  is  programs 
of  this  sort  which  provide  us  with 
early  warning  of  such  important  envi- 
ronmental concerns  as  ozone  deple- 
tion, acid  rain,  and  the  "greenhouse 
effect.  "  In  the  case  of  weather  modifi- 
cation research,  these  basic  programs 
may  some  day  provide  us  with  ant  .ler 
tool  for  solving  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant long-term  environmental  issues, 
particularly  in  the  Western  States— 
the  provision  of  adequate  quantities  of 
high-quality  water. 

Finally,  let  me  address  the  issue  of 
meterological  and  land  remote-sensing 
satellites.  With  respect  to  Landsat.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  will  work  together  to 
effect  a  rational  transfer  of  our  land 
remote-sensing  capability  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  However,  it  is  possible  that 
no  private  sector  system  will  be  avail- 
able to  provide  land  remote-sensing 
data  continuity  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  after  the  expected 
demise  of  Landsat  5.  In  that  event, 
H.R.  2900  authorizes  $4  million  to 
allow  NOAA  to  define  options  for  con- 
tinuity of  land  remote-sensing  data. 
This  authorization  does  not  imply  that 
we  want  the  Government  to  compete 
with  the  private  sector,  only  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  seeking  insur- 
ance against  interruption  of  data  con- 
tinuity in  the  event  that  no  alterna- 
tives are  available  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

With  respect  to  meteorological  satel- 
lites, the  administration  is  proposing 
to  save  $20  million  by  downgrading 
the  polar-orbiting  weather  satellites  to 
a  one-satellite  system.  This  is  an  issue 
:hat  we  examined  long  and  hard  at 
our  authorization  hearings.  We  found 


that   there   are   two   risks   associated 
with  downgrading  the  system. 

First,  the  level  of  forecasts  and  serv- 
ices will  decline: 

Long-range  (3-to-5-day)  forecasts  will 
suffer,  as  will  short-range  forecasts  in 
tropical  areas,  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere, and  in  oceanic  areas  such  as 
Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

Other  cooperative  programs  will 
suffer,  such  as  AGRISTARS  (crop 
production  forecasts)  auid  the  world 
climate  program. 

Our  relations  with  nations  of  the 
Third  World  will  suffer.  Currently, 
over  120  nations  receive  weather  satel- 
lite data  from  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  NOAA,  downgrading  the 
two-polar  system  would  not  allow 
these  nations  "to  do  a  respectable  job 
under  Third  World  (weather)  condi- 
tions." Further,  many  of  these  nations 
use  satellite  information  to  monitor 
crop  production  and  to  aid  in  planning 
for  agriculture,  fishing,  and  water 
management. 

The  second  risk  associated  with 
going  to  a  one-polar  system  is  its  lack 
of  backup  capacity.  Thus,  in  the  event 
of  a  launch  failure  or  an  operational 
failure,  there  will  be  no  satellites  in 
orbit  for  a  period  of  1  to  18  months. 
With  no  polar-orbiting  satellites,  the 
art  of  weather  forecasting  would  be 
plunged  back  to  the  1940s,  and  the  re- 
sultant deterioration  in  forecasting 
would  lead  to  losses  in  many  sectors  of 
our  economy— from  agriculture,  to 
water  management,  fisheries,  con- 
struction, forestry,  and  energy  distri- 
bution. In  sum.  the  two-satellite 
system  provides  better  forecasts,  insur- 
ance against  satellite  failure,  and  a 
cheap  source  of  foreign  aid;  it  is  a  cost- 
effective  investment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible bill.  While  recognizing  the 
constraints  under  which  we  operate.  I, 
for  one.  do  not  concur  with  the  admin- 
istrations  view  that  NOAA  should  re- 
treat from  a  large  number  of  program- 
matic responsibilities  which  the  Con- 
gress has  mandated  for  it.  And  nei- 
ther, I  might  add.  do  many  of  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  in  the  other  body, 
who  voted  unanimously  in  June  to  in- 
crease the  administration  request  for 
NOAA  by  over  $150  million. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  2900  provides 
funding  for  a  large  number  of  effi- 
ciently operated,  legitimate  public 
services.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bill,  which  strikes  a  fair  bal- 
ance maintaining  NOAAs  essential  re- 
search and  service  programs  and  the 
necessity  for  budgetary  restraint. 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2900,  as  amended  by 
the  sutjstitute  H.R.  3597,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  atmospheric,  cli- 
matic, and  ocean  pollution  activities  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA).  The  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  are  particularly  im- 
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the  bill  for  the  NOPPA  program  are 
consistent  with  those  recommended  by 
the  administration. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
present  my  views  on  the  ocean  pollu- 
tion research  sections  of  the  commit- 


The  fiscal  year  1984  portion  of  this 
bill  is  essentially  moot,  since  the  $650 
million  appropriation  for  NOAA  in 
fiscal  year  1984  has  already  been 
passed  and  signed  by  the  President. 
What  is  evident  here,  is  a  serious  lack 
of  discioline  in  the  House.  The  House 


must  be  a  50-percent  reduction  in  S02 
emissions  over  the  next  10  years- 
nothing  less.  I  hope  the  House  can 
move  quickly  to  address  the  acid  rain 
problem  during  this  session.  Time  is 
running  out. 
Mr   Chairman.  I  iiree  mv  colleaeues 
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portant  to  all  who  are  concerned,  as  I 
am.  about  the  continuing  need  for 
ocean  pollution  research.  Of  particular 
concern  to  my  Long  Island  constitu- 
ents are  titles  IV  and  V  reauthorizing 
for  2  years  title  II  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
dealing  with  ocean  pollution  research 
and  the  National  Ocean  Pollution 
Planning  Act. 

With  the  likelihood  that  the  ocean 
will  continue  to  be  a  waste  disposal 
option,  continued  research  is  needed 
in  order  to  be  responsive  to  the  ocean 
dumping  and  pollution  questions  we 
will  face  in  the  years  ahead.  Title  IV 
authorizes  funding  to  study  the  long- 
term  effects  of  ocean  dumping,  moni- 
tor ocean  dump  sites,  maintain  region- 
al research  projects  on  ocean  dump- 
ing, including  the  New  York  Bight, 
and  the  Northeast  monitoring  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  the  bill  requires  a 
joint  NOAA/EPA  crossmedia  analysis 
of  sewage  sludge  disposal  options  in 
the  New  York  region.  This  assessment 
should  help  us  determine  how  to 
reduce  the  adverse  impacts  associated 
with  sewage  sludge  disposal. 

Title  V  reauthorizes  the  National 
Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act.  which 
is  designed  to  coordinate  Federal  pol- 
lution research  and  monitoring  activi- 
ties, eliminate  duplication  of  effort 
and  bring  into  focus  those  areas  which 
need  to  be  better  addressed. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  I  am 
gratified  that  the  bill  before  us  today 
includes  these  provisions,  which  are 
identical  to  bills  reported  by  our  com- 
mittee last  year.  This  bill  deserves  this 
body's  support,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  its  passage.* 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
session  Congress  sent  a  very  clear  mes- 
sage to  the  President  that  it  had  no  in- 
tention of  allowing  our  Nation's 
weather  satellites  to  be  sold  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  This  bill  gives  us  another 
opportunity  to  transmit  that  same 
message  to  the  President  to  insure 
that  this  proposal  will  not  surface 
again. 

While  it  appears  that  the  future  of 
the  weather  satellites  has  been  settled, 
the  future  of  our  Nation's  land  remote 
sensing  satellite  known  as  Landsat  is 
still  uncertain  as  efforts  to  commer- 
cialize it  continue. 

Last  September,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  held  a  hear- 
ing to  examine  the  foreign  implica- 
tions of  the  commercialization  of 
Landsat.  The  committee  learned  that 
Landsat  has  been  a  significant  maker 
of  international  friends  for  the  United 
States  over  the  years.  It  also  found 
that  many  of  the  nations  around  the 
world  have  come  to  rely  heavily  on 
Landsat  data  and  are  deeply  con- 
cerned that  this  information  might 
become  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently unavailable  because  of  the  com- 
mercialization effort.  It  became  clear 


that  our  friends  abroad  need  some  as- 
surance that  Landsat  data  will  be 
available  continuously  whether  or  not 
the  system  was  commercialized. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  us  with 
an  opportunity  to  give  this  assurance 
as  it  authorizes  the  sum  of  $4  million 
to  plan  for  the  future  of  Landsat 
inside  the  Government  in  the  event 
that  the  commercialization  effort  fal- 
ters. I  believe  that  it  is  very  important 
that  we  plan  for  the  continuation  of 
Landsat  and  the  provision  of  its  data 
and,  equally  important,  that  we  let 
these  plans  be  known  to  our  friends 
abroad. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  you 
here  today  may  recall  that  this  past 
year  the  administration  proposecl  to 
save  money  by  turning  the  operation 
of  many  of  our  local  weather  service 
stations  over  to  private  contractors. 
This  ill-conceived  proposal  followed 
closely  on  the  heel  of  the  similarly  ill- 
conceived  proposal  to  sell  the  Nation's 
weather  satellites.  In  the  wake  of 
these  proposals,  it  became  painfully 
apparent  that  this  administration  has 
no  appreciation  for  the  value  of  reli- 
able, accurate,  and  timely  weather  in- 
formation. 

Within  days  of  the  issuance  of  these 
proposals.  Hurricane  Alicia  devastated 
much  of  my  district.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  loss  of  lives  and 
property  from  this  hurricane  would 
have  been  much  greater  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  minute-by-minute  storm 
information  provided  by  the  local 
weather  service  stations  on  the  gulf 
coast. 

Because  reliable  weather  informa- 
tion is  so  very  important  to  rny  dis- 
trict, I  fought  the  effort  to  turn  the 
operation  of  two  of  the  local  weather 
service  stations  over  to  the  private 
sector. 

I  am  still  concerned,  however,  that 
other  attempts  may  be  made  to  elimi- 
nate weather  service  stations  around 
the  country.  Since  there  is  no  proce- 
dure currently  for  determining  wheth- 
er or  not  to  shut  down  weather  service 
stations,  entire  regions  of  the  country 
may  have  no  warning  about  impending 
closings  and  consolidations  of  stations. 

This  bill  will  establish  a  formal  pro- 
cedure for  deciding  if  weather  service 
stations  should  be  closed  or  consolidat- 
ed. It  will  provide  for  public  notice  and 
input  into  this  process  and  require  a 
formal  report  of  any  decisions 
reached.  This  mechanism  will  hopeful- 
ly protect  the  interests  of  the  various 
communities  served  by  our  Nation's 
weather  service  stations.  Since  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  procedure  is 
long  overdue,  I  urge  you  all  to  support 
this  bill.* 

•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  programs  jointly 
authorized  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committees  that  are  contained 
in  the  committee  amendment  to  H.R. 


2900.  The  substitute  amendment.  H.R. 
3597,  represents  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  committees  on  several 
critical  ocean  research  programs.  Spe- 
cifically, it  authorizes  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985  NOAA's  ocean  research 
activities.  It  also  reauthorizes,  with 
amendment,  title  II  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
(MPRSA)— the  so-called  Ocean  Dump- 
ing Act— as  well  as  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978.  These 
measures  were  separately  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  last  spring  and 
ordered  reported  by  a  unanimous  voice 
vote. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  before  us  today 
authorizes  $12  million  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  title  II 
of  the  MPRSA.  This  money  will  be 
used  for  NOAA's  and  EPA's  marine 
pollution  research  and  monitoring  pro- 
grams on  the  effects  of  ocean  dump- 
ing. An  authorization  of  $12  million 
would  maintain  existing  program 
levels.  The  authorization  figure  is  suf- 
ficient to  continue  NOAA's  regional 
ocean  projects  in  the  New  York  Bight/ 
Hudson-Raritan  Estuary,  the  Puget 
Sound,  as  well  as  the  Northeast  moni- 
toring program.  Title  IV  also  directs 
EPA,  together  with  other  relevant 
agencies,  to  assess  the  feasibility  of  re- 
gional waste  disposal  management 
plans  and  requires  EPA  to  submit, 
within  1  year,  a  report  on  sewage 
sludge  disposal  in  the  New  York 
region.  It  is  this  section  of  the  bill  that 
is  most  critical  to  my  State  of  New- 
Jersey  where  ocean  dumping  contin- 
ues to  be  a  very  real  and  pressing 
problem.  The  whole  area  of  ocean 
waste  disposal— which  may  become 
much  more  of  a  reality  to  a  number  of 
communities  throughout  the  country 
in  the  years  to  come— is  riddled  with 
unanswered  qustions.  There  are  no 
satisfactory  answers  to  questions 
about  the  effects  of  pollutants  on  the 
marine  environment  and  on  the  users 
of  that  environment,  and  on  how  to 
clean  up  that  environment.  In  my 
mind,  the  only  way  to  obtain  the  an- 
swers needed  to  make  responsible 
policy  and  management  decisions  is  to 
continue  supporting  a  strong  and  di- 
rected Federal  ocean  pollution  re- 
search and  monitoring  program.  Title 
IV  of  the  bill  we  are  considering  pro- 
vides this  strength. 

Finally,  title  V  of  the  substitute 
amendment  reauthorize  the  National 
Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act 
(NOPPA)  at  $3  million  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.  Title  V  also 
provides  greater  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral pollution  research  efforts  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  environmental 
quality  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  to  inte- 
grate the  Great  Lakes  concerns  into 
the  national  ocean  pollution  planning 
process  and  the  5-year  pollution  plan. 
The  authorization  levels  contained  in 
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(E)  provide  research  to  advance  oceanic 
and  atmospheric  science  and  technology  for 
the  better  managemenl  of  the  environment 
and  the  rational  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Sec.  102.  The  purposes  of  the  Congress  in 
this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  ensure  that  the  National  Oceanic 


to  weather  forecasting.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

(Da  quantitative  analysis  of  the  impacts 
of  weather  satellites  on  weather  forecasting; 

(2)  a  quantitative  comparison  of  weather 
forecasts  generated  when  two.  one.  or  no 
polar-orbiting  satellites  are  operating; 

(3)  the  importance  of  National  Oceanic 


(E)  to  the  extent  possible,  information  on 
priorities  and  costs  of  recommended 
changes  and  improvements  in  weather  serv- 
ices. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  regarding  the 
status  of  the  Agency's  negotiations  to  imple- 
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the  bill  for  the  NOPPA  program  are 
consistent  with  those  recommended  by 
the  administration. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
present  my  views  on  the  ocean  pollu- 
tion research  sections  of  the  commit- 
tee substitute  amendment  to  H.R. 
2900.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
the  committee  amendment  to  H.R. 
2900  so  that  this  country  can  proceed 
with  the  work  it  has  started  in  funding 
necessary  solutions  to  our  environ- 
mental and  natural  resource  manage- 
ment problems— many  of  which  are 
created  through  our  own  use.  and 
sometimes  abuse,  of  the  environment 
around  us. 

Thank  you.* 

•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2900.  authorization 
for  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration. 

NOAA  provides  ser\ices  to  all  parts 
of  our  country.  Brooklynites  may  not 
give  much  thought  to  frost  warnings 
to  Florida  fruit  growers,  but  they 
know  the  importance  of  predicting 
storms  which  affect  our  national  and 
international  airports  as  well  as  the 
Port  of  New  York.  Whether  storms  hit 
New  York,  tornadoes  spew  destruction 
in  Iowa  or  earthquakes  threaten  the 
west  coast,  the  weather  affects  us  all. 
Early  warnings  serve  to  change  our 
plans,  save  our  crops  and  even  protect 
our  lives.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  any 
function  which  is  more  clearly  Federal 
and  public  in  nature. 

The  NOAA  authorization  bill  also 
seeks  to  halt  the  private  takeover  of 
our  weather  satellites  and  other 
weather  forecasting  functions.  I 
strongly  support  the  continuation  of 
Federal  ownership,  maintenance,  and 
control  over  weather  forecasting  func- 
tions. This  is  clearly  an  area  where  the 
profitmaking  private  sector  can  never 
provide  better  service  at  the  same  or 
lower  cost.  This  function  is  necessary 
to  our  economy,  defense,  and  health. 
It  cannot  be  taken  from  Government 
without  running  the  risk  of  inad- 
equate protection  from  terrorists  or 
intentional  limitation  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  information.  All  of  our  people, 
including  farmers,  businessmen,  and 
investors,  are  entitled  to  the  same  in- 
formation about  weather. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  NOAA  reauthorization.* 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
rising  in  opposition  to  H.R.  2900  and 
the  content  of  its  substitute.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  some  of  the  problems 
with  this  NOAA  authorization. 

The  President's  original  request  for 
NOAA  funding  was  $551.7  million.  The 
authorization  proposal  before  the 
House  is  for  $617.6  million  in  budget 
authority,  or  $66  million  over  the 
original  request.  Moreover,  this  bill 
fails  to  incorporate  any  of  the  origi- 
nally proposed  reductions  in  NOAA 
programs  such  as  the  weather  services. 


The  fiscal  year  1984  portion  of  this 
bill  is  essentially  moot,  since  the  $650 
million  appropriation  for  NOAA  in 
fiscal  year  1984  has  already  been 
passed  and  signed  by  the  President. 
What  is  evident  here,  is  a  serious  lack 
of  discipline  in  the  House.  The  House 
waived  its  own  rule  XXI  in  order  to 
pass  the  fiscal  year  1984  appropriation 
for  NOAA.  That  rule  mandates  that 
authorizations  be  passed  before  appro- 
priations are  considered.  It  is  a  rule 
which  is  waived  too  often,  and  when 
waived  allows  for  a  disintegration  of 
the  House  framework  for  responsibly 
budgeting  the  operations  of  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

Now.  because  of  the  earlier  waiver 
and  the  passage  of  the  higher  appro- 
priation, we  are  faced  with  an  even 
higher  authorization.  I  am  told  that 
the  higher  authorization  is  needed  to 
bring  the  bill  in  line  with  the  appro- 
priation. There  is  no  merit  to  that 
rhetoric. 

Programs  in  this  bill  are  not  bad 
programs.  Nevertheless.  I  intend  to 
vote  against  this  bill,  on  the  grounds 
that  its  authorization  is  too  high.  In 
the  interest  of  bringing  down  the  Fed- 
eral deficit,  we  must  be  willing  to  prac- 
tice spending  restraint.  We  also  ought 
to  stay  within  the  framework  of  the 
budget  process  and  House  rules  feeble 
as  they  are.* 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  which  will 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Hampshire  (Mr.  DAmours).  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  2900),  the  NOAA  reauthor- 
ization. 

This  amendment,  providing  for  the 
nationwide  reporting  of  acid  deposi- 
tion levels,  will  alert  the  public  to  this 
serious  environmental  and  health 
problem. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts, 
for  example,  acid  rain  has  contributed 
to  serious  health  concerns  and  has  sig- 
nificantly affected  aquatic  systems. 
The  Quabbin  Reservoir— located  in  my 
district— which  supplies  drinking 
water  for  the  city  of  Boston— is  in  seri- 
ous trouble.  The  city  spends  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually  to  treat  this 
highly  acidic  water. 

Aquatic  life  has  also  been  affected. 
Seventy  waterways  in  Massachusetts 
are  classified  as  acidified  or  what  is 
commonly  called  dead.  They  can  no 
longer  support  aquatic  life.  In  total.  82 
percent  of  the  lakes,  streams,  and  res- 
ervoirs tested  in  the  State  were  sensi- 
tive to  acid  rain. 

You  can  be  sure  that  these  efforts 
are  not  limited  to  Massachusetts  or 
the  Northeast.  The  damage  is  much 
more  widespread.  The  routine  report- 
ing of  acid  levels  in  deposition  will 
clearly  show  the  effects  of  excessive 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

This  research,  however,  is  not  the 
solution  to  this  problem,  the  case  has 
been  made  for  acid  rain  control.  There 


must  be  a  50-percent  reduction  in  S02 
emissions  over  the  next  10  years- 
nothing  less.  I  hope  the  House  can 
move  quickly  to  address  the  acid  rain 
problem  during  this  session.  Time  is 
running  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment.* 

D  1250 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  text  of 
H.R.  3597  is  considered  by  titles  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, and  each  title  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Atmospheric.  Climatic,  and  Ocean  Re- 
search Act  of  1983". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  1? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  text  of  H.R. 
3597  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  I-DECLARATION  OF  FINDINGS 
AND  PURPOSES 
Sec    101.    The   Congress   of   the   United 
States  finds  that: 

(1)  The  oceans  and  atmosphere  surround- 
ing and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  play  a  vital  role  in  the  Na- 
tion's welfare,  economy,  and  security. 

(2)  The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospher- 
ic Administration  is  the  lead  agency  for  oce- 
anic and  atmospheric  matters  in  the  Nation. 
It  was  created  on  October  3.  1970.  by  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numbered  4  of  1970  to 
bring  together  many  of  the  Nation's  civil 
programs  related  to  the  oceans  and  atmos- 
phere. The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration's  broad  goals  include 
the  development  and  operation  of  national 
programs  to— 

(A)  manage  and  conserve  selected  marine 
resources  for  the  economic  and  social  good 
of  the  Nation: 

(B)  monitor  and  predict  weather  and  envi- 
ronmental conditions  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property: 

(C)  archive,  analyze,  and  disseminate  data 
on  oceanographic.  climatic,  geophysical,  and 
solar-terrestrial  phenomena; 

(D)  provide  basic  maps,  charts,  surveys. 
and  specialized  data  for  safe  navigation:  and 
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dressed  by  any  Federal  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality". 

(b)  Sut>section  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu 


striking  out  January  30  "  before  paragraph 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "March  31". 
Sec.  306.  Of  the  funds  authorized  for  the 
National  Climate  Program  Office  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  pursuant  to 
section  201(a)(4)  of  this  Act.  at  least  25  per 

o«>ntiim  cViall  hus  maHp  nvnilahlp  Hnrinff  parh 


(4)  the  applicable  laws  governing  waste 
disposal:  and 

■■(5)  improvements  in  permitting  processes 
to  reduce  administrative  burdens. 

(d)   The   Administrator,    in   cooperation 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Oce- 
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(E)  provide  research  to  advance  oceanic 
and  atmospheric  science  and  technology  for 
the  Ijetler  management  of  the  environment 
and  the  rational  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Sec  102.  The  purposes  of  the  Congress  in 
this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  ensure  that  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  the  lead 
agency  for  civil  oceanic  and  atmospheric  ac- 
tivities and  programs,  operates  under  a  clear 
statutory  charter:  and 

(2)  to  simplify,  streamline,  and  consolidate 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration,  within    the   Department    of   Com- 
merce, such  that  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration's  programs  can 
be  viewed  in  a  coherent  fashion. 
TITLE     II-GENERAL     PROGRAM     AU- 
THORIZATIONS     AND      REPORTING 
REQUIREMENTS 
Sec  201.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 

appropriated  to  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  atmospheric,  climat- 
ic, and  ocean  reseach  programs: 

(1)  $35,362,000  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$37,130,000  in  fiscal  year  1985  for  Ocean  Re- 
search. 

(2)  $325,954,000  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$342,252,000  in  fiscal  year  1985  for  Atmos- 
pheric Programs. 

(3)  $241,953,000  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$254,051,000  in  fiscal  year  1985  for  Satellite 
and  Environmental  Data  and  Information 
Services. 

(4)  $2,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$2,100,000  in  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Nation- 
al Climate  Program  Office. 

(b)  Funds  may  be  transferred  between  cat- 
egories listed  in  subsection  (a),  except  that 
no  funds  may  be  transferred  between  any 
two  categories  if  the  amount  transferred 
would  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount 
authorized  for  either  category,  unless— 

(Da  period  of  thirty  legislative  days  has 
passed  after  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion or  his  designee  has  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  a  written 
report  containing  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment concerning  the  nature  of  the  transfer 
involved  and  the  reason  therefor;  or 

(2)  each  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  subject  matter  involved,  before 
the  expiration  of  such  period,  has  transmit- 
ted to  the  Administrator  written  notice  to 
the  effect  that  each  committee  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion shall  keep  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  fully  and  currently  informed  about 
all  aspects  of  the  atmospheric,  climatic,  and 
ocean  research  activities  for  such  Adminis- 
tration. 

(b)  Each  year,  at  the  time  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Presidents  annual  budget  re- 
quest, the  Administrator  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress sufficient  copies  of  a  report  fully  de- 
scribing the  funds  requested  and  the  atmos- 
pheric, climatic,  and  ocean  pollution  activi- 
ties to  be  carried  out  with  these  funds. 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion shall  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  on  the  date  of  submission  of  the 
fiscal  year  1985  budget  request,  a  report  on 
the  importance  of  meteorological  satellites 


to  weather  forecasting.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

(Da  quantitative  analysis  of  the  impacts 
of  weather  satellites  on  weather  forecasting; 

(2)  a  quantitative  comparison  of  weather 
forecasts  generated  when  two.  one.  or  no 
polar-orbiting  satellites  are  operating; 

(3)  the  importance  of  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  weather 
satellite  data  to  weather  forcasting  in  other 
nations; 

(4)  a  statistical  analysis  of  expected  life- 
times for  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  weather  satellites:  and 

(5)  an  analysis  of  replacement  time  for  a 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration weather  satellite  in  the  event  of  a 
launch  or  operational  failure  or  of  consecu- 
tive launch  or  operational  failures. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  title  II  of  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Act,  1983.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
not  transfer  the  ownership  or  management 
of  any  civil  land,  meterological,  or  ocean 
remote  sensing  space  satellite  systems  and 
associated  ground  system  equipment  unless, 
in  addition  to  any  other  requirement  or 
law— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  his  des- 
ignee has  presented,  in  writing,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  Senate,  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  recommended  policies,  proce- 
dures, conditions,  and  limitations  to  which 
any  transfer  should  be  subject:  and 

(2)  the  Congress  thereafter  enacts  a  law 
which  contains  such  policies,  procedures, 
conditions,  or  limitations  (or  a  combination 
thereof)  as  it  deems  appropriate  for  any 
such  transfer. 

(c)  Of  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  201(a)  (3)  of  this  Act.  $4,000,000 
shall  be  made  available  to  plan  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  civil  land  remote  sensing  sat- 
ellite system  in  order  to  assure  the  preserva- 
tion of  data  continuity  for  such  system,  if 
no  alternative  is  implemented  which  will 
assure  the  preservation  of  such  data  conti- 
nuity. 

Sec  204.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, through  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  National  Re- 
seach Council  of  the  Academies  of  Science 
and  Engineering  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
National  Weather  Service  and  related  activi- 
ties. Such  study  shall  include  but  not  be 
limited  to— 

(A)  an  analysis  of  the  operations  of  the 
National  Weather  Service  and  associated  ac- 
tivities of  other  agencies  and  the  private 
sector,  including  supporting  research  and 
technological  development: 

(B)  a  review  and  assessment  of  anaylses, 
findings,  and  recommendations  for  weather 
services  contained  in  reports  on  the  subject 
issued  by  public  and  private  organizations 
during  the  past  five  years: 

(C)  independent  analysis  by  the  National 
Research  Council  as  may  be  required  for 
the  purposes  of  the  study; 

(D)  recommendations  on  how  the  Nation- 
al Weather  Service  and  associated  activities 
of  other  agencies  might  be  organized  and 
conducted  to  provide  effective  weather  serv- 
ices to  meet  national  needs  in  light  of  the 
availability  of  new  technology,  new  scientif- 
ic understanding,  the  international  charac- 
ter of  weather  services,  and  the  roles  of  the 
public  (Federal.  State,  and  local)  and  pri- 
vate sectors;  and 


(E)  to  the  extent  possible,  information  on 
priorities  and  costs  of  recommended 
changes  and  improvements  in  weather  serv- 
ices. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  regarding  the 
status  of  the  Agency's  negotiations  to  imple- 
ment the  study  required  under  this  section. 

(b)  A  report  including  the  major  findings 
and  recommendations  resulting  from  the 
study  required  under  this  section  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  make  such 
data  and  information  available  to  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  as  may  be  required 
for  the  study. 

(c)  Of  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  201(a)(2)  of  this  Act.  there  is  author- 
ized for  the  conduct  of  this  study  $500,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

TITLE  III-NATIONAL  CLIMATE 
PROGRAM 
Sec  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•'National  Climate  Program  AmendmenU  of 
1983". 

Sec  302.  Section  4  of  the  National  Cli- 
mate Program  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2904)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3)  as  paragraphs  (2)  through  (4). 
respectively,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (2).  as  so 
redesignated,  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■•(1)  The  term  'Board'  means  the  Climate 
Program  Policy  Board". 

Sec  303.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  5  of 
the  National  Climate  Program  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  2904(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "The  Secre- 
tary". 

(2)  by  designating  the  third  sentence  as 
paragraph  (4).  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  Office  shall— 

•'(A)  serve  as  the  lead  entity  responsible 
for  administering  the  program. 

•(B)  be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall 
represent  the  Climate  Program  Policy 
Board  and  shall  be  the  spokesman  for  the 
program, 

"(C)  serve  as  the  staff  for  the  Board  and 
its  supporting  committees  and  working 
groups, 

"(D)  review  each  agency  budget  request 
transmitted  under  subsection  (g)(D  and 
submit  an  analysis  of  the  requests  to  the 
Board  for  its  review. 

•'(E)  be  responsible  for  coordinating  inter- 
agency participation  in  international  cli- 
mate-related activities,  and 

"(F)  work  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  other  private,  academic.  Slate, 
and  local  groups  in  preparing  and  imple- 
menting the  climate  plan  (described  in  sub- 
section (d)(9))  and  the  program. 
The  analysis  described  in  subparagraph  (D) 
shall  include  an  analysis  of  how  each  agen- 
cy's budget  request  relates  to  the  priorities 
and  goals  of  the  program  established  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act. 

■'(3)  The  Secretary  may  provide,  through 
the  Office,  financial  assistance,  in  the  form 
of  contracts  or  grant  or  cooperative  agree- 
menU.  for  climate-related  activities  which 
are  needed  to  meet  the  goals  and  priorities 
of  the  program  set  forth  in  the  climate  plan 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(9).  if  such  goals 
and  priorities  are  not  being  adequately  ad- 
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study,  enhance,  manage,  preserve,  protect, 
or  restore  the  resources  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
"■(7)  Various  research  projects  relating  to 
the  Great  Lakes,  including  those  conducted 
at  the  college  and  university  level  and  those 
conducted  at  the  State  and  local  govern- 
mental IpVpI    ran  hp  mnrp  pffprfivplv  />nnrHi. 


(C)  the  economic  savings  to  the  National 
Weather  Service  resulting  from  such  closing 
or  consolidation:  and 

(D)  such  other  factors  as  the  National 
Weather  Service  determines  are  necessary. 

(2)  In  making  a  decision  under  paragraph 


(^\    tVict   .Qckr>rot  4  fir    tvtnt 
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This  amendment  should  not  be  con- 
troversial since  both  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  supported  all 
three  of  these  programs  in  enacting 
the  fiscal  year  1984  NOAA  appropria- 
tions hill  5  mnnths  aon 
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dressed  by  any  Federal  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
sunended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period  and  the  following:  "Such 
mechanisms  may  provide,  among  others,  for 
the  following  State  and  regional  services 
and  functions:  (A)  studies  relating  to  and 
analyses  of  climatic  effects  on  agricultural 
production,  water  resources,  energy  needs, 
and  other  critical  sectors  of  the  economy. 
(B)  atmospheric  data  collection  and  moni- 
toring on  a  statewide  and  regional  basic.  (O 
advice  to  regional.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies  regarding  climate-related 
issues.  (D)  information  to  users  within  the 
State  regarding  climate  and  climatic  effects, 
and  (E)  information  to  the  Secretary  re- 
garding the  needs  of  persons  within  the 
States  for  climate-related  services,  informa- 
tion, and  data.  The  Secretary  may  make 
annual  grants  to  any  State  or  group  of 
States,  such  grants  to  be  made  available  to 
public  or  private  educational  institutions,  to 
State  agencies,  and  to  other  persons  or  insti- 
tutions qualified  to  conduct  climate-related 
studies  or  provide  climate-related  services;". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "biennially"  in  para- 
graph (9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at  a 
frequency  (not  more  often  than  biennially 
or  less  often  than  quadrennially)  deter- 
mined by  the  Board",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  intergovernmental 
program  under  section  6"  in  paragraph  (9) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  intergov- 
ernmental program  described  in  paragraph 
(7)". 

(c)  Subsection  le)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■(e)  Climate  Program  Policy  Board.— (1) 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  maintain 
an  interagency  Climate  Program  Policy 
Board,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
Federal  agencies  specified  in  subsection 
(b)(2)  and  any  other  agency  which  the  Sec- 
retary believes  should  participate  in  the 
program. 

( i  >  The  Board  shall— 

"(A)  be  responsible  for  coordinated  plan- 
ning and  progress  review  for  the  program, 

"(B)  review  all  agency  and  department 
budget  requests  related  to  climate  transmit- 
ted under  subsection  (g)(1)  and  submit  a 
report  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  concerning  such  budget  requests, 

(C)  establish  and  maintain  such  interagen- 
cy groups  as  the  Board  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  activities,  and 

"(D)  consult  with  and  seek  the  advice  of 
users  and  producers  of  climate  data,  infor- 
mation, and  services  to  guide  the  Board's  ef- 
forts, keeping  the  Director  and  the  Con- 
gress advised  of  such  contacts. 

"(3)  The  Board  biennially  shall  select  a 
Chair  from  among  its  members.  A  Board 
member  who  is  a  representative  of  an 
agency  may  not  serve  as  Chair  of  the  Board 
for  a  term  if  an  individual  who  represented 
that  same  agency  on  the  Board  served  as 
the  Board's  Chair  for  the  previous  term.". 

(d)  Subsection  (f)(2)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  with  the  Office" 
after  "shall  cooperate". 

•(e)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (g)(1) 

of   such   section    is   amended    by    inserting 

before  the  period  at  the  end  the  following: 

and  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  request 

to  the  National  Climate  Program  Office  ". 

Sec.  304.  Section  6  of  the  National  Climate 
Program  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  2905)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  305.  Section  7  of  the  National  Climate 
Program  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  2906)  is  amended  by 


striking  out    January  30"  before  paragraph 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "March  31". 

Sec.  306.  Of  the  funds  authorized  for  the 
National  Climate  Program  Office  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  pursuant  to 
section  201(a)(4)  of  this  Act.  at  least  25  per 
centum  shall  be  made  available  during  each 
fiscal  year  for  intergovernmental  climate-re- 
lated activities  (described  in  section  5(d)(7) 
of  the  National  Climate  Program  Act)  and 
at  least  20  per  centum  shall  be  made  avail- 
able during  each  fiscal  year  for  experimen- 
tal climate  forecast  centers  (described  in 
section  5(d)(8)  of  the  National  Climate  Pro- 
gram Act). 

TITLE  IV-OCEAN  POLLUTION 
RESEARCH 

Sec.  401.  Section  201  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1441)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  follows  "connecting  waters"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Sec.  402.  Section  202  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (33  use.  1442)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "The  Secre- 
tary" in  subsection  (a): 

(2)  by  striking  out  "in  consultation  "  in  the 
first  sentence  of  sulwection  (a)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "in  close  consultation": 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
program  under  this  section  complements, 
when  appropriate,  the  activities  undertaken 
pursuant  to  title  I.  Such  program  shall  in- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to— 

""(A)  the  development  and  assessment  of 
scientific  techniques  to  define  and  quantify 
the  degradation  of  the  marine  environment: 

"(B)  the  assessment  of  the  ability  of  the 
marine  environment  to  assimilate  materials 
without  degradation: 

"(C)  continuing  monitoring  programs  to 
assess  the  health  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment, including  but  not  limited  to  the  moni- 
toring of  bottom  oxygen  concentrations, 
contaminant  levels  in  biota,  sediments,  and 
the  water  column,  diseases  in  fish  and  shell- 
fish, and  changes  in  types  and  abundance  of 
indicator  species: 

(D)  the  development  of  methodologies, 
techniques,  and  equipment  for  disposal  of 
waste  materials  to  minimize  degradation  of 
the  marine  environment.":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  re- 
designating subsections  (d)  and  (e)  as  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d),  respectively. 

Sec.  403.  Section  203  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1443)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(c)  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  other  officials  of  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  shall 
assess  the  feasibility  of  regional  manage- 
ment plans  for  the  disposal  of  waste  materi- 
als. Such  plans  should  integrate  where  ap- 
propriate Federal.  State,  regional,  and  local 
waste  disposal  activities  into  a  comprehen- 
sive regional  disposal  strategy.  These  plans 
should  address,  among  other  things— 

"(1)  the  sources,  quantities,  and  types  of 
materials  that  require  and  will  require  dis- 
posal: 

"(2)  the  environmental,  economic,  social, 
and  human  health  factors  associated  with 
disposal  alternatives: 

"(3)  the  improvements  In  production  proc- 
esses, methods  of  disposal,  and  recycling  to 
reduce  the  adverse  effects  associated  with 
such  disposal  alternatives: 


(4)  the  applicable  laws  governing  waste 
disposal:  and 

"(5)  improvements  in  permitting  processes 
to  reduce  administrative  burdens. 

"(d)  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration,  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  President, 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  provision,  a  report  on 
sewage  sludge  disposal  in  the  New  "York 
region.  The  report  shall  consider  the  factors 
listed  in  subsection  (c)  as  they  relate  to 
landfilling,  incineration,  ocean  dumping,  or 
any  other  feasible  disposal  or  reuse/recy- 
cling option:  shall  include  an  assessment  of 
the  cost  of  these  alternatives:  and  shall  rec- 
ommend such  regulatory  or  legislative 
changes  as  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
adverse  impacts  associated  with  sewage 
sludge  disposal.". 

Sec  404.  Section  204  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (33  use.  1444)  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 205;  and  such  section  as  so  redesignated 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Of  the  funds  authorized  pursu- 
ant to  section  201(a)(1)  of  the  Atmospheric, 
Climatic,  and  Ocean  Research  Act  of  1983, 
$12,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1984  and  $12,000,000  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1985  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Of  these  funds,  at  least  $500,000  shall  be 
made  available  in  each  of  such  fiscal  years 
to  carry  out  the  studies  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  Act.". 

Sec  405.  Section  205  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (33  use.  1445)  is  transferred  to  a 
point  immediately  following  section  203  of 
such  Act  and  redesignated  as  section  204: 
and  such  section  as  so  transferred  and  re- 
designated is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  204.  (a)  In  March  of  each  year,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  his  activities  under  this  title 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  report 
shall  include— 

•"(1)  the  Secretary's  findings  made  under 
section  201,  including  an  evaluation  of  the 
short-term  ecological  effects  and  the  social 
and  economic  factors  involved  with  the 
dumping; 

"(2)  the  results  of  activities  undertaken 
pursuant  to  section  202; 

""(3)  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Adminis- 
trator and  after  consulting  with  officials  of 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  an  iden- 
tification of  the  short-  and  long-term  re- 
search requirements  associated  with  activi- 
ties under  title  I.  and  a  description  of  how 
Federal  research  under  titles  I  and  II  will 
meet  those  requirements;  and 

■■(4)  activities  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce under  section  5  of  the  Act  of  March 
10.  1934  (48  Stat.  401;  16  U.S.C.  665). 

""(b)  In  March  of  each  year,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  his 
activities  during  the  previous  fiscal  year 
under  section  203  of  the  Marine  Protection, 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (33 
U,S.C.  1443). ". 

TITLE  V-NATIONAL  OCEAN  POLLU- 
TION PLANNING  ACT  REAUTHORIZA- 
TION 

Sec  501.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33 
U.S.C.  1701)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  Numerous  Federal  agencies  have  initi- 
ated   and    supported    research    projects    to 


study,  enhance,  manage,  preserve,  protect, 
or  restore  the  resources  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

"'(7)  Various  research  projects  relating  to 
the  Great  Lakes,  including  those  conducted 
at  the  college  and  university  level  and  those 
conducted  at  the  State  and  local  govern- 
mental level,  can  be  more  effectively  coordi- 
nated in  order  to  obtain  maximum  bene- 
fits.". 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33  U.S.C. 
1701)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (2),  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (4).  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (2)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  to  provide  for  the  effective  coordina- 
tion of  research  conducted  to  support  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the  environ- 
mental quality  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  to 
encourage  the  use  of  such  research  in  deter- 
minations that  affect  the  environmental 
quality  of  the  Great  Lakes:  and  ". 

Sec  502.  Section  4(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Nation- 
al Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33 
U.S.C.  1703)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"general  research  on  marine  ecosystems" 
the  following:  ■,  including  the  Great  Lakes". 

Sec  503.  Section  8  of  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33  U.S.C, 
1707)  is  amended  by  adding  "(a)"  after  ""Sec. 
8."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

•"<b)  The  Administrator  shall  insure  that 
the  findings  and  information  regarding 
ocean  pollution  research  activities  associat- 
ed with  the  Great  Lakes  identified  pursuant 
to  section  4(b)  be  disseminated  in  a  timely 
manner  and  in  useful  forms  to  relevant  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government, 
State  governments,  and  other  persons  with 
an  interest  in  such  information.". 

Sec.  504.  Section  10  of  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Of  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  the  Atmospheric.  Climatic, 
and  Ocean  Research  Act  of  1983,  $3,000,000 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.". 

TITLE  VI-MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec  601,  Of  the  funds  authorized  pursu- 
ant to  section  201(a)(2)  of  this  Act,  $100,000 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  reporting  of  weather  modifi- 
cation activities  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment",  as  amended  ( 15  U.S.C.  330). 

Sec  602.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
at  least  sixty  days  before  making  a  determi- 
nation as  to  the  necessity  for  the  closing  or 
consolidation  of  any  Weather  Service  Office 
or  Weather  Service  Forecast  Office,  shall 
provide  adequate  public  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  make  such  a  determination  in  order 
to  ensure  that  all  persons  served  by  such 
Offices  will  have  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  present  their  views, 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary,  in  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  close  or  consolidate  a  Weather 
Service  Office,  shall  take  fully  into  account 
any  views  expressed  by  persons  served  by 
such  Office  during  the  sixty-day  period  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  and  shall  specifi- 
cally consider— 

(A)  the  effect  of  such  closing  or  consolida- 
tion on  the  community  served  by  such 
Weather  Service  Office; 

(B)  the  effect  of  such  closing  or  consolida- 
tion on  employees  of  the  National  Weather 
Service  employed  at  such  Office; 


(C)  the  economic  savings  to  the  National 
Weather  Service  resulting  from  such  closing 
or  consolidation;  and 

(D)  such  other  factors  as  the  National 
Weather  Service  determines  are  necessary. 

(2)  In  making  a  decision  under  paragraph 
(1)  the  Secretary  may  hold  such  hearings  as 
he  deems  necessary, 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  compile  a  written 
record  including  or  reflecting  all  views  pre- 
sented and  information  received  or  devel- 
oped in  the  course  of  his  consideration  of 
the  matters  involved  in  making  such  a  deci- 
sion, whether  or  not  hearings  are  held  with 
respect  thereto  as  authorized  by  paragraph 
(2).  The  Secretary  shall  retain  all  written 
materials  received  or  developed  in  the 
course  of  such  consideration,  for  possible 
use  in  any  review  under  subsection  (e), 

(c)  Any  decision  of  the  Secretary  to  close 
or  consolidate  a  Weather  Service  Office 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  set  forth  the 
findings  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
matters  set  forth  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (D)  of  subsection  (b)(1)  along  with 
a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  findings 
and  of  the  basis  on  which  the  decision  was 
made.  The  Secretary's  decision  shall  be 
made  available  to  persons  served  by  such 
Weather  Service  Office. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  take  no  action  to 
close  or  consolidate  a  Weather  Service 
Office  until  sixty  days  after  his  written  deci- 
sion is  made  available  to  persons  served  by 
such  Office  as  required  by  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (c), 

(e)  In  addition  to  any  other  review  which 
may  be  available  by  law,  a  decision  of  the 
Secretary  to  close  or  consoldiate  any  Weath- 
er Service  Office  may  be  reviewed  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  in  an  action  brought  by  any  State 
served  by  such  Office.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "State"  includes  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Island,  and 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

(f)  Any  determination  or  decision  made  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  with  re- 
spect to  the  closing  or  consolidation  of  a 
Weather  Service  Office  shall  be  considered 
for  purposes  of  this  section  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Secretary. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SCHEUER 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  title  II. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Scheuer:  On 
page  4,  line  1.  strike  "$35,362,000  "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof.  "$35,879,000". 

On  page  4,  line  3,  strike  "$325,954,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "$360,956,000". 

On  page  4,  line  6.  strike  ""$241,953,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  ■"$252,023,000". 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  bring 
the  authorization  into  line  with  other 
actions  taken  since  the  bill  was  report- 
ed by  the  committee. 

It  will  increase  the  authorization  by 
$45.6  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  to 
fund  three  specific  programs:  First, 
the  early  launch  of  the  Landsat  5  sat- 
ellite; second,  accelerated  procurement 
of  the  next  generation  weather  radar 
system  (Nexrad);  and  third,  continu- 
ation of  the  aviation  weather  program 
of  the  National  Weather  Service. 


This  amendment  should  not  be  con- 
troversial since  both  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  supported  all 
three  of  these  programs  in  enacting 
the  fiscal  year  1984  NOAA  appropria- 
tions bill  2  months  ago. 

Because  of  the  premature  failure  of 
Landsat  4,  which  was  launched  in  July 
1982,  $20.4  million  is  required  for  an 
early  launch  of  Landsat  5  in  February 
of  this  year. 

The  Landsat  5  satellite  is  already 
built  and  paid  for,  and  the  additional 
launch  funds  are  needed  to  guarantee 
continuity  of  U.S.  land  remote-sensing 
data. 

With  respect  to  weather  radar, 
NOAA— in  conjunction  with  FAA  and 
Defense— have  undertaken  an  exten- 
sive program  to  replace  a  rapidly  dete- 
riorating system  which  was  built  in 
the  1950's. 

The  competition  has  been  reduced  to 
two  bidders,  and  the  additional  $10 
million  is  required  to  enable  these  bid- 
ders to  proceed  rapidly  with  construc- 
tion of  prototype  next  generation 
radar  systems. 

Failure  to  provide  the  $10  million  in- 
crease, according  to  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Baldrige,  would  delay  the  pro- 
gram for  at  least  a  year  and  would  in- 
crease outyear  costs  by  $60  million  to 
$85  million. 

With  respect  to  aviation  weather 
services,  there  has  been  strong  support 
for  continuing  the  program,  but  some 
questions  about  which  agency— NOAA 
or  FAA— should  have  budgetary  au- 
thority for  the  program. 

When  this  authorizing  legislation 
was  reported  last  year,  our  committee 
supported  the  administration's  plan  to 
fund  the  aviation  weather  program 
through  the  airport  and  airway  trust 
fund,  with  budget  authority  to  be 
charged  to  FAA. 

However,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees rejected  the  administration 
proposal  and  retained  budget  author- 
ity for  the  program  in  NOAA. 

Our  proposed  addition  of  $27  million 
to  the  bill  is  strictly  a  bookkeeping 
action  to  conform  the  bill  with  the  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  net  effect  of  the 
amendment  is  to  bring  the  authoriza- 
tion for  NOAA  up  to  the  levels  ap- 
proved by  the  House  in  the  fiscal  year 
1984  appropriations  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
these  programs  as  they  did  over- 
whelmingly 2  months  ago  with  pas- 
sage of  that  bill. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

The  funding  authorization  contained 
in  the  amendment  is  necessary  to 
insure  the  early  launch  of  Landsat  D', 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  Landsat 
D'  amendment  was  requested  by  the 
administration,  due  to  system  failures. 
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in  the  current  Landsat  4  satellite.  In 
order  that  we  continue  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  Landsat  system,  and  in 
order  to  provide  the  data  continuity, 
which  is  vital  to  the  successful  com- 
mercialization of  the  Landsat  sy.stem, 
an  oarlv  launch  nf  Ijindsat  D   i.s  nores- 


On  page  4.  line  7,  strike  "$254,051,000  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,    $264,624,000  ". 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  bring 
the  fiscal  year  1985  authorization 
levels  into  conformity  with  the  fiscal 
vear  1984  levels  which  were  just  ap- 


"(6)  Numerous  Federal  agencies  have  initi- 
ated and  supported  research  projects  to 
study,  enhance,  manage,  preserve,  protect, 
or  restore  the  resources  of  the  Great  Lakes, 

"(7)  Various  research  projects  relating  to 
the  Great  Lakes,  including  those  conducted 
at  the  college  and  university  level  and  those 

fonrliiripH    nf    fhp    Rtatp    and    loral    eovem- 
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these      technical 


Amendment  No,  3 
VI  as  title  V, 

Mr,  Chairman, 
changes  to  the  organization  of  the  bill 
do  not  affect  its  substance.  They 
simply  consolidate  into  one  title  two 
related   programs,   and   they   deserve 
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Transportation  assuming  the  aeronautical 
chart  function. 

Congress  has  also  expressed  its  con- 
cern—GAO  has  already  received  11 
congressional  requests  to  examine  the 
impact  of  contracting  out  of  NOAA 
functions  on  public  safety. 


rity  of  our  country— and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  NOAA  chartmaking 
service  now  provides— ought  to  reside 
within,  not  outside,  the  Government. 
Its  value  to  our  country  cannot  be  du- 
plicated through  a  contracting  proc- 
ess. 
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in  the  current  Landsat  4  satellite.  In 
order  that  we  continue  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  Landsat  system,  and  in 
order  to  provide  the  data  continuity, 
which  is  vital  to  the  successful  com- 
mercialization of  the  Landsat  system. 
an  early  launch  of  Landsat  D  is  neces- 
sary. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  Nexrad  and  Landsat  budget 
amendments  were  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  administration  and  with 
the  support  of  OMB.  Therefore,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.    Chairman.    I    am    including    a 
letter     from     the     Administrator     of 
NOAA  concerning  this,  as  follows: 
US     Department    or    Commerck. 
National    Oceanic    and    Atmos- 
pheric Administration. 

Washington.  DC 
Hon.  James  Scheuer. 

Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Natural    Re- 
sources.  Agriculture  Research   <fr    Eni'i- 
ronrnent.    Committee    on    Science    and 
Technology.    U.S.   House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request   for  clarification  of 
the  Administration's  position  on  Landsat  D 
launch  costs.  Nexrad.  and  the  FAA  Aviation 
Weather  program.  Last  year,  budget  amend- 
ments were  submitted  to  Congress  to  cover 
the    mcreased    costs    necessary    to    launch 
Landsat   D    i$20  4M)  and   to  continue  the 
validation  contracts  for  the  Nexrad  program 
(SIO.OM).  The  Landsat  D    amendment  was 
requested  due  to  system  failures  in  the  cur- 
rent Landsat  4  satellite  in  order  to  ensure 
that  we  continue  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
the   Landsat    system.   The   Nexrad   amend- 
ment  was  submitted  to  Congress  to  avoid 
overall  program  delays  of  at  least  one  year. 
Both   budget   amendments  were  supported 
by  OMB. 

Regarding  the  Aviation  Weather  program, 
the  Administrations  FY  1984  position  was 
that  the  $27M  should  be  passed  through  to 
NOAA  from  the  FAA  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration as  a  reimbursement.  Therefore. 
$27M  was  not  requested  in  NOAAs  FY  1984 
budget  proposal.  However.  Congress  in  PL. 
98-166.  mandated  that  the  funding  be 
passed  directly  to  NOAA  from  the  trust 
fund  rather  than  first  being  passed  through 
the  FAA.  This  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
$27M  to  NOAAs  budget. 

If  you  desire  additional  information  or  if  I 
can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  feel  free 
to  contact  me. 
Sincerely. 

John  V.  Byrne. 

n  1300 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  SCHEUER 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Scheuer:  On 
page  4.  line  2.  strike  $37.130.000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof.  $37.673.OO0'. 

On  page  4.  line  4,  strike  $342,252,000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof.    $379,004,000  ". 


On  page  4.  line  7,  strike  $254,051,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof.    $264,624,000  ". 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  bring 
the  fiscal  year  1985  authorization 
levels  into  conformity  with  the  fiscal 
year  1984  levels  which  were  just  ap- 
proved by  the  committee. 

In  reporting  H.R.  2900,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  provid- 
ed a  5-percent  funding  increase  in 
fiscal  year  1985  above  fiscal  year  1984 
levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  bring  the  fiscal  year 
1985  authorization  levels  into  con- 
formity with  the  fiscal  year  1984  levels 
which  were  just  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  reporting  H.R.  2900.  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  provid- 
ed a  5-percent  funding  increase  in 
fiscal  year  1985  above  fiscal  year  1984 
levels. 

This  amendment  would  do  exactly 
the  same  thing— it  would  fund  fiscal 
year  1985  programs  at  a  level  5  per- 
cent higher  than  the  level  just  adopt- 
ed by  the  committee  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

I  believe  that  5  percent  is  a  very 
moik-st  noninflationary  increase  in  au- 
thc.:-ization  levels  for  these  important 
programs,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise,  reluctantly,  to  support  the 
amendment. 

I  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  a  2- 
year  authorization  at  a  time  when  we 
will  be  receiving  the  agency's  request 
for  fiscal  year  1985  within  a  matter  of 
weeks.  However,  Jthat  issue  has  been 
disposed  of,  so  the  minority  has  no 
real  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JONES  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offered  three  technical 
amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendments  to  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina:  Line  11,  page  14.  Strike 
•'Ocean  Pollution  Research  "  and  insert  the 
following:  Selected  Ocean  and  Coastal  Au- 
thorizations". 

Page  19,  add  the  following  after  section 
405: 

Sec  406.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33 
use.  1701)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 


'■(6)  Numerous  Federal  agencies  have  initi- 
ated and  supported  research  projects  to 
study,  enhance,  manage,  preserve,  protect, 
or  restore  the  resources  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

"(7)  Various  research  projects  relating  to 
the  Great  Lakes,  including  those  conducted 
at  the  college  and  university  level  and  those 
conducted  at  the  Slate  and  local  govern- 
mental level,  can  be  more  effectively  coordi- 
nated In  order  to  obtain  maximum  bene- 
fits.". 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33  U.S.C. 
1701)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (2),  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (4).  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (2)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  to  provide  for  the  effective  coordina- 
tion of  research  conducted  to  support  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the  environ- 
mental quality  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  to 
encourage  the  use  of  such  research  in  deter- 
minations that  affect  the  environmental 
quality  of  the  Great  Lakes;  and". 

Sec  407.  Section  4(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Nation- 
al Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33 
U.S.C.  1703)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
■general  research  on  marine  ecosystems" 
the  following:  ",  including  the  Great  Lakes". 

Sec  408.  Section  8  of  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33  U.S.C. 
1707)  is  amended  by  adding  "(a) "  after  "Sec 
8."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■•(b)  The  Administrator  shall  insure  that 
the  findings  and  information  regarding 
ocean  pollution  research  activities  associat- 
ed with  the  Great  Lakes  identified  pursuant 
to  section  4(b)  be  disseminated  in  a  timely 
manner  and  in  useful  forms  to  relevant  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government. 
State  governments,  and  other  persons  with 
an  interest  in  such  information.". 

Sec  409.  Section  10  of  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■'Of  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  the  Atmospheric.  Climatic. 
and  Ocean  Research  Act  of  1983.  $3,000,000 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.". 

Pages  19  and  20.  strike  all  of  title  V  of 
H.R.  2900. 

Page  21,  redesignate  title  VI  as  title  V. 

Page  21.  redesignate  sections  601  and  602 
as  sections  501  and  502.  respectively. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  sole  purpose  of  these 
three  amendments  is  to  consolidate 
titles  IV  and  V  into  a  single  title  IV  to 
simplify  the  legislation  by  combining 
two  closely  related  ocean  research  pro- 
grams of  NOAA  into  one  title. 

Amendment  No.  1  renames  title  IV 
and  adds  all  of  the  provisions  of  title  V 
to  the  end  of  it. 

Amendment  No.  2  strikes  all  of  title 
V. 


Amendment  No.  3  redesignates  title 
VI  as  title  V. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  technical 
changes  to  the  organization  of  the  bill 
do  not  affect  its  substance.  They 
simply  consolidate  into  one  title  two 
related  programs,  and  they  deserve 
our  support. 

I  urge  their  adoption. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
minority  has  no  objection  to  the 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jones). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ANDREWS  OF 
TEXAS 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texas:  On  page  5.  after  line  6,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■'(c)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  under 
this  Act  or  under  the  Act  of  August  6.  1947 
(33  U.S.C.  883-8831)  shall  be  used  to  develop 
or  issue  a  request  for  proposals  to  contract 
out  any  function  or  activity  which  is  pres- 
ently performed  by  Federal  employees, 
unless  a  period  of  forty-five  days  in  which 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  is  in  session 
has  passed  after  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration or  his  designee  has  presented,  in 
writing,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  and  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate,  a  full  and  complete  statement 
(including  relevant  supporting  studies)  con- 
cerning the  proposed  contracting  and  the 
reason  therefor." 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  provide  the  Congress  with  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  examine  the 
impact  on  public  safety  that  may 
occur  were  certain  NOAA  activities  to 
be  contracted  out  to  the  private  sector. 

NOAA  is  currently  engaged  in  a  very 
vigorous  effort  to  contract  out  the 
jobs  of  nearly  one-quarter  of  its  12.000 
employees  to  the  private  sector  under 
OMB  Circular  A-76  guidelines.  Consid- 
erable controversy  has  arisen  over 
some  of  these  proposals,  since  they 
would  involve  not  only  janitorial  serv- 
ices and  mail  delivery,  but  important 
functions  affecting  public  health  and 
safety.  Specifically,  I  am  referring  to 
proposals  to  contract  out  the  prepara- 
tion of  nautical  and  aeronautical 
charts  and  certain  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Service. 

FAA  Administrator  J.  Lynn  Helms 
has  expressed  serius  concern  about  the 
aeronautical  charts  proposal.  Mr. 
Helms  has  said, 

If  the  (NOAA)  study  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  commercial  contracting  of  the 

charting  functions  will  have  an  impact  on 

air  safety  and  efficient  operations,  we  may 

consider  the  option  of  the  Department  of 
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Transportation   assuming 
chart  function. 

Congress  has  also  expressed  its  con- 
cern—GAO  has  already  received  11 
congressional  requests  to  examine  the 
impact  of  contracting  out  of  NOAA 
functions  on  public  safety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  does 
not  prohibit  contracting  out  of  NOAA 
activities.  It  does  not  impose  unreason- 
able delays.  It  merely  directs  NOAA, 
before  putting  out  any  activity  for  pri- 
vate sector  bids,  to  notify  Congress  of 
the  reasons  for  the  contracting  and  to 
wait  45  legislative  days  before  solicit- 
ing bids.  This  short  interval  will 
enable  the  Congress  the  option  of 
holding  hearings  and  examining  the 
potential  impact  that  any  contracting- 
out  might  have  on  public  safety. 

Last  year,  the  administration  pro- 
posed selling  this  Nation's  weather 
satellites  to  the  private  sector.  We 
were  assured  that  such  a  sale  would 
have  no  effect  on  public  safety  and 
public  services.  Fortunately.  Congress 
stepped  in  to  prevent  that  sale  after  it 
became  clear  that  the  sale  would  seri- 
ously compromise  both  public  services 
and  our  national  security.  This  amend- 
ment would  provide  the  Congress  with 
that  same  opportunity  to  judge 
whether  important  public  services 
should  remain  in  the  Government. 
The  amendment  would  insure  that 
Congress  plays  the  role  that  it  should 
in  important  public  policy  questions, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I,  like  many  others,  have  been  con- 
cerned by  recent  reports  that  the 
Reagan  administration  may  contract 
out  for  nautical  chartmaking  services 
and  other  functions  essential  to  the 
safety  of  marine  navigation. 

I  believe  it  is  always  useful  to  re-ex- 
amine the  extent  to  which  services 
now  provided  by  the  Government 
might  better  be  provided  by  the  pri- 
vate sector.  I  suggest,  however,  that 
we  concentrate  this  examination  in 
areas  where  problems  are  known  to 
exist,  or  where  the  Goverriment  is  able 
to  provide  a  service  only  at  exorbitant 
cost. 

The  nautical  chartmaking  mission  of 
NOAA  is  fulfilled,  at  present,  by  about 
150  individuals  working  with  a  budget 
of  roughly  $4,000,000.  The  quality  of 
their  work  is  respected  worldwide.  It 
has  been  relied  upon  without  disap- 
pointment by  our  fishermen,  commer- 
cial pilots,  recreational  boaters,  and 
cargo  vessel  operators  for  many  years. 
There  is  little,  if  anything,  to  be 
gained  in  dollars,  and  much  to  be 
risked  in  safety,  by  considering  a  con- 
tracting process  for  this  type  of  serv- 
ice. Expertise  in  areas  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  economy,  safety  and  secu- 


rity of  our  country— and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  NOAA  chartmaking 
service  now  provides— ought  to  reside 
within,  not  outside,  the  Government. 
Its  value  to  our  country  cannot  be  du- 
plicated through  a  contracting  proc- 
ess. 

If  the  administration  does  propose 
to  contract  out  for  certain  services 
now  provided  by  NOAA,  I  think  Con- 
gress should  consider  those  proposals 
objectively.  But  Congress  has  an  obli- 
gation not  to  permit  major  changes  in 
areas  where  change  is  not  needed: 
where  change  will  save  little  or  no 
money;  and  where  change  may  endan- 
ger the  lives  of  those  who  require  de- 
pendable information  for  navigation 
at  sea. 

The  amendment  we  are  now  consid- 
ering is  intended  only  to  make  certain 
that  Congress  will  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  review  any  administration  pro- 
posals which  are  indeed  forthcoming. 
It  ought  not  to  be  a  controversial 
amendment,  but  I  believe,  neverthe- 
less, that  it  is  an  important  one  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
amendment.  The  A-76  process  has 
been  endorsed  by  every  administration 
since  1955.  and  has  proved  to  be  a 
policy  which  reduces  costs  and  con- 
tributes to  increased  productivity. 

The  A-76  process  was  developed,  to 
make  Government  more  efficient,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  retain  its  effec- 
tiveness. This  is  especially  critical  in 
times  of  high  budget  deficits,  and  high 
costs  of  Government  operation. 

NOAA  anticipates  that  some  of  its 
studies  will  result  in  savings  of  $6  to  $8 
million  each.  A  delay,  such  as  that  in 
the  proposed  amendment,  would  delay 
implementation  of  the  results,  and  will 
cost  the  taxpayer  $1.5  to  $2  million  in 
each  of  these  studies. 

I  question  the  need  for  this  amend- 
ment, since  the  purpose  is  for  the  au- 
thorizing committees  to  be  fully  in- 
formed, concerning  the  activities  to  be 
contracted  out.  I  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  work  out  an  arrangement 
with  the  Department  of  Commence, 
whereby  they  be  kept  in  touch  with 
the  committee  staff,  during  the  A-76 
process. 

D  1310 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  go  again.  If 
we  like  big  government  and  big  spend- 
ing, we  will  support  this  amendment. 
If  we  think  we  ought  to  have  a  little 
bit  more  efficiency  and  more  economy 
in  government,  we  will  oppose  this 
amendment,  because  what  the  A-76 
process  is  all  about  is  more  economical 
performance  in  Federal  Government 
activities. 
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This  amendment  seeks  to  block  im- 
plementation of  that  kind  of  charter. 
This  amendment  seeks  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  contracting  out  certain  services 
that  the  Government  now  has  come  to 
believe  might  be  more  economically 
done  on  the  outside  of  Government 
and,  instead,  try  to  freeze  in  those  ac- 
tivities which  are  being  done  by  big 
Government  employees. 

We  just  recently  had  a  very  major 
report  out  of  the  Grace  Commission 
which  indicated  that  one  of  the  things 
the  Government  ought  to  be  doing  to 
save  more  money  is  doing  even  more 
contracting  out.  And  yet  here  we  come 
on  this  floor  a  few  days  after  that 
report  was  issued  and  suggest  that.  no. 
we  do  not  want  to  do  that;  we  do  not 
want  to  start  having  more  contracting 
out;  we  want  to  have  less  of  it;  we 
want  to  pass  amendments  of  this  kind 
that  stop  contracting  out. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  de- 
scribed that  this  really  does  not  do 
that;  that  what  this  really  does,  it  sets 
up  a  process  that  allows  greater 
review.  Let  us  look  at  that  for  a 
moment. 

What  the  gentleman  says  is  that  it 
really  would  not  get  in  the  way  of  con- 
tracting out. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  describe  my 
problem  with  the  gentleman's  point 
and  then  I  will  be  very  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

The  problem  is  that  there  is  45  days 
in  there.  Both  Houses  of  Congress 
have  to  be  in  session  for  that  45  days 
to  work.  But  what  happens  if.  this 
year,  the  agency  decides  to  contract 
out  in  something  like  September  or 
October,  we  fold  up  to  go  home  for 
election,  we  therefore  cannot  have  any 
contracting  out  for  the  rest  of  this 
year,  we  get  into  next  year  and  they 
would  have  to  wait  at  least  45  days  of 
legislative  session.  We  usually  take  a 
little  while  to  get  going  in  the  come- 
back years  so  it  will  be  a  few  days  until 
we  get  underway  in  January,  we  will 
not  have  many  days  of  session  in  Jan- 
uary so  those  would  not  be  legislative 
days  that  would  count,  we  will  have 
even  fewer  days  probably  in  February 
because  of  the  holidays  so  those  days 
will  not  count.  We  could  wait  the 
better  part  of  6  months  before  that 
time  runs  out. 

That  is  a  long  time  to  be  spending 
all  that  additional  money,  and  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  pointed 
out.  the  studies  alone  are  going  to  cost 
us  $l'j  million. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  the  gentleman's  under- 
standing that  the  Navy  uses  outside 
contractors  for  its  charting  services? 
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(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  making  this  point.  The  thing 
that  it  seems  to  me  is  a  little  disturb- 
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Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  this  gentle- 
man's understanding,  and  insofar  as 
we  are  concerned  about  the  problems 
that  might  be  associated  with  con- 
tracting out.  it  seems  to  me  the  Navy's 
needs  are  more  critical  than  some  of 


the  needs  that  we  are  discussing  here 
So  I  do  not  find  the  arguments  very 
persuasive  that  suggest  that  somehow 
we  are  going  to  get  less  quality.  The 
fact  is  that  in  most  instances  we  get 
more  quality  out  of  the  private  sector 
than  we  do  out  of  the  public  sector.  I 
would  say  that  anybody  who  wants  to 
support  this  amendment  is.  in  effect, 
saying  to  all  the  private  industry 
people  out  there.  "We  do  not  think 
you  do  as  high  quality  work  as  Gov- 
ernment employees  do." 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  I  thank 
ti.c  gentleman  for  yielding. 

iiie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
mauc-  that  same  argument  when  we 
de.-cied  the  sale  of  our  weather  satel- 
lites to  the  private  sector  and  it  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated.  It  was  not  a 
compelling  argument. 

Lti  me  be  real  clear  about  the 
ame.  lament.  This  amendment  does  not 
pro),  bit  the  contracting  out  to  the  pri- 
vate .sector.  That  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  the  gentleman  is 
right;  it  does  not  prohibit  it.  It  simply 
slows  it  down.  It  simply  costs  more 
money  while  we  are  going  about  the 
process  and  has  the  potential  of  pro- 
hibiting it. 

The  gentleman  would  not  be  offer- 
ing this  amendment  if  he  were  really 
enthusiastic  about  contracting  out.  He 
is  offering  this  amendment  to  throw 
roadblocks  in  the  way  of  contracting 
out.  He  is  attempting  to  throw  road- 
blocks, it  seems  to  me,  in  the  way  of 
getting  the  private  industry  involved 
in  some  things  that  some  people  think 
private  industry  should  do. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, the  overriding  concern,  I  think, 
of  this  amendment  is  to  provide  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  very,  very 
reasons  that  the  contracting  out  was 
proposed. 

Let  us  use  National  Airport  as  an  ex- 
ample, where  tremendous  develop- 
ment is  going  on  in  the  Rosslyn-Ar- 
lington  area  and  charts  are  continual- 
ly needing  to  be  redrafted  and  re- 
drawn to  assure  airline  safety.  Do  we 
not  want,  as  a  Congress,  to  insure 
before  that  kind  of  aeronautical  map- 
ping is  handed  over  to  the  private 
sector  that  we  at  least  review  those 
kinds  of  contracts? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  has  expired. 


ing  about  the  gentleman's  point,  then, 
is  that  I  assume  what  he  would  ulti- 
mately want  to  do  is  have  Government 
pilots  flying  all  the  airplanes  and  Gov- 
ernment running  all  the  airlines  be- 
cause safety  in  our  airline  industry  is 
dependent  upon  that  being  done  by 
private  industry  which  is  monitored  by 
Government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  have 
the  same  process  here.  We  would  have 
mapping  and  charting  going  on.  It 
would  be  monitored  by  Government. 
We  are  not  going  to  give  them  carte 
blanche  authority.  We  are  going  to 
monitor  what  is  going  on  here.  In  any 
contracting  out,  it  is  still  Govern- 
ments responsibility.  We  are  not 
farming  out  the  health  and  safety  of 
people.  We  will  continue  to  be  watch- 
dogs of  the  health  and  safety  of 
people. 

After  all,  that  is  what  the  real  role 
of  Government  is,  to  be  a  watchdog, 
not  necessarily  to  perform  all  the  serv- 
ices ourselves.  The  gentleman  is 
headed  in  the  direction  of  saying  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  the  all-encom- 
passing Big  Brother  that  does  every- 
thing for  everybody.  I  am  suggesting 
that  that  is  what  leads  to  big  deficits.  I 
suggested  that  in  the  commercializa- 
tion of  weather  satellites  and  I  think 
over  the  long  haul  we  will  find  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  do  what  this  Con- 
gress did.  I  described  it  at  that  point 
as  being  a  Luddite  kind  of  philosophy 
in  the  classical  Greek  sense;  that  what 
Congress  is  doing  is  burying  its  head 
in  the  sand  and  saying  that  commer- 
cialization of  outer  space  for  the 
future  is  something  that  Congress 
ought  not  to  permit;  that  we  ought  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  it  and  throw  road- 
blocks in  the  way  of  it. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
came  here  last  night  suggesting  a  dif- 
ferent scenario.  I  am  sorry  that  this 
Congress  does  not  have  enough  sense 
of  the  future  to  join  the  President  in 
his  effort. 

I  will  admit  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
was  in  a  vast  minority  there,  but  some- 
times small  minorities  become  big  ma- 
jorities when  the  people  realize  that 
they  have  been  misled.  I  think  that  is 
what  is  going  to  happen  there.  I  think 
that  is  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
terms  of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
here,  too.  I  really  believe  that  the 
American  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
being  given  Big  Government  solutions 
to  everything  that  comes  down  the 
pike.  The  gentleman's  amendment  is  a 
Big  Government  solution. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
again. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has  so 
mischaracterized  this  amendment. 
The  truth  is  that  the  gentleman's  ar- 
guments failed  on  the  weather  satel- 
lite simply  because  this  amendment, 
like  the  weather  satellite  amendment, 
was  specifically  designed  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  safety  and  not 
to  give  it  away  to  private  enterprise 
without  some  kind  of  watchdog  or 
overview  by  this  Congress,  which  is 
what  our  charge  is. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
reclaim  my  time  again. 

The  gentleman  is  not  giving  away 
anything  here.  Contracting  out  simply 
means  that  someone  will  bid  on  the 
process.  We  will  still  be  watchdogs.  We 
will  still  have  the  oversight.  The  gen- 
tleman forgets  that  in  his  amendment. 
That  is  what  we  are  supposed  to  be 
doing.  We  are  not  supposed  to  be 
doing  everything  for  everybody.  That 
is  the  problem  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  That  is  what  he  would 
have  us  do.  That  is  Big  Government. 
That  is  the  Big  Government  that  80 
percent  of  the  American  people  are 
continuously  saying  in  the  polls  that 
they  are  against. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  true,  and  is  it  not 
your  understanding  that  the  quality 
control  of  these  charts  that  are  manu- 
factured by  private  contractors  will 
still  be  in  the  control  of  NOAA  and 
will  be  released  by  NOAA? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Absolutely.  There  is 
still  that  oversight  role.  Government 
is  not  going  to  give  up  quality  control 
on  this.  We  are  not  going  to  endanger 
the  health  and  safety.  All  we  are  going 
to  assure  is  that  somebody  who  can  do 
the  work  more  inexpensively  at  the 
same  high  quality  is  going  to  be  able 
to  do  so.  and  we  are  not  going  to  hand 
it  over  to  Government  employees  who 
do  the  work  at  the  highest  possible 
cost. 

I  think  we  would  make  a  mistake  if 
we  are  really  concerned  about  bringing 
down  the  cost  of  Government  to  vote 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  lend  my 
strong  support  to  the  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  The 
amendment  calls  for  a  needed  and  pru- 
dent examination  of  contracting  out  of 
various  functions  at  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration. 
Some  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  properly  the  function  of 


Government  and  ought  not  to  be  dealt 
out  to  the  highest  private  sector 
bidder.  I  believe  that  the  aeronautical 
charts  responsibility  of  NOAA  consti- 
tute a  function  that  is  inherently  gov- 
ernmental in  nature. 

Many  of  NOAA's  responsibilities 
relate  directly  to  the  public  safety 
and,  in  some  instances,  to  the  national 
security  since  the  Department  of  De- 
fense relies  upon  NOAA's  aeronautical 
and  nautical  chart  divisions  for  data 
during  a  national  emergency.  I  note 
that  Lynn  Helms,  head  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  has  himself 
expressed  some  misgivings  about  con- 
tracting out  the  charting  functions  of 
NOAA  and  has  further  indicated  he 
would  consider  returning  the  charting 
functions  of  NOAA  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation  if  they  are  contract- 
ed out.  Additionally,  I  would  note  that 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  and  the 
Admiralty  Act  specifically  require  the 
Federal  (Government  to  assume  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  information  on  its 
nautical  charts.  I  question  the  proprie- 
ty of  losing  control  over  a  function  of 
CJovernment  at  the  same  time  Govern- 
ment is  held  liable  for  a  product  it  is 
no  longer  producing. 

The  employees  at  NOAA  produce  a 
product  that  is  often  taken  for  grant- 
ed. But  it  is  the  highly  talented  and 
experienced  employees  at  NOAA  who 
have  developed  a  safe  and  navigable 
air  system  that  is  the  envy  of  the 
world.  It  was  NOAA's  minimum  safe 
altitude  warning  system  that  prevent- 
ed the  loss  of  hundreds  of  lives  when 
an  Argentine  airline  came  critically 
close  to  colliding  with  the  World 
Trade  Center  last  year. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  requires  that  inherently  gov- 
ernmental functions  must  be  retained 
in-house.  I  firmly  believe  the  responsi- 
bilities of  NOAA  are  inherently  gov- 
ernmental in  nature  and  I  applaud  the 
gentleman's  amendment  as  a  recogni- 
tion of  that  fact  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  As  I  understand  the  in- 
tentions of  the  gentleman,  this  amend- 
ment would  require  a  delay  of  45  days 
after  the  completion  of  a  cost-compari- 
son analysis  during  which  time  the 
House  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee would  be  able  to  review— or  leg- 
islatively veto— a  decision  to  contract 
out  for  any  goods  or  services.  While 
this  amendment  applies  only  to 
NOAA,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
precedent  this  sets. 

In  recent  years  the  public  has 
become  aware  that  the  Government's 
system  of  purchasing  needed  goods 
and  services  must  be  streamlined  and 
simplified.  As  a  member  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  I  have  heard  time 
and  again  of  the  need  to  expand  Gov- 
ernment reliance  on  the  private  sector 
for  these  services.  Not  only  does  this 


help  the  economy,  but  it  also  saves  the 
taxpayers  money. 

According  to  a  1981  report  by  the 
Government  Accounting  Office,  the 
Federal  Government  already  employs 
400,000  people  to  perform  11.000  func- 
tions that  private  industry  could  per- 
form more  cost-effectively.  These  fig- 
ures indicate  that  turning  back  such 
functions  to  the  business  community 
could  save  some  $19  billion  annually.  I 
am  not  arguing  that  this  amendment 
alone  is  going  to  substantially  add  to 
or  subtract  from  this  total,  but  it  does 
set  in  motion  a  procedure  that  re- 
gresses from  the  stated  goal  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  set  down  in 
OMB  circular  A-76. 

This  amendment  will  increase  Gov- 
ernment costs  which  only  further  add 
to  the  deficit— something  everyone 
here  has  expressed  concern  over.  The 
established  cost-comparison  system 
has  saved  the  Government  money  by 
finding  the  most  economical  source  to 
provide  various  services.  Impeding  the 
implementation  of  this  program  for  90 
days  will  only  add  to  the  costs  of  the 
private  supplier,  putting  him  or  her  at 
a  disadvantage  over  the  Federal  sup- 
plier. 

This  amendment  will  also  add  an- 
other unnecessary  level  of  bureaucrat- 
ic review  to  what  is  already  a  long 
drawn  out  procedure.  As  it  now  stands 
at  NOAA,  after  advance  notice  is  given 
on  the  results  of  the  cost-comparison 
study,  all  parties  who  so  choose  have 
the  right  to  appeal  the  decision  to  an 
impartial  board— before  the  decision 
becomes  final.  Additional  appeals  may 
be  taken  all  the  way  up  to  the  GAO. 
There  have  been  selected  cases  where 
this  process  has  taken  2  years.  At  any 
time  in  this  process  Congress  may 
review  the  situation.  I  believe  that  this 
is  adequate.  Why  do  we  need  an  addi- 
tional 90-day  period? 

I  understand  that  the  gentleman 
may  have  specific  concerns  over  one 
group  at  NOAA  performing  a  specific 
service.  But  the  people  I  have  spoken 
with  are  concerned  that  this  language 
is  too  loose  and  sets  a  very  bad  prece- 
dent. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
close  look  at  this  amendment  and  ask 
themselves  if  maybe  it  is  not  counter- 
productive and  taking  us  away  from 
our  stated  goal  of  a  cost-effective  pro- 
curement procedure  for  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  taxpayer. 
•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  comment  on  the  authorization  for 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA)  and  in  par- 
ticular, to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Congressman  Andrews  which  would 
prohibit  NOAA  from  contracting  out 
mapping,  charting,  and  other  func- 
tions covered  under  this  authorizing 
measure  until  Congress  can  review  any 
such  proposals. 
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The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Andrews.  I  believe,  expresses  a  grow- 
ing feeling  in  Congress  that  we  must 
be  sure  our  contracting  out  policy, 
which  is  set  forth  in  OMB  Circular  A- 
76.   is  properly  implemented.  I  have 


make-or-buy  policy,  to  insure  savings 

for  the  taxpayer  and  fairness  to  all 

parties.* 

•  Mr.    BARNES.     Mr.    Chairman.     I 

strongly     support     the     Andrews     of 

Texas  amendment.  The  National  Oce- 


data  is  mined,  and  printing  and  dis- 
tributing the  finished  product.  If  ever 
a  proposal  promised  to  complicate  the 
systematic  and  straightforward  com- 
pletion of  a  discrete  mission,  this  is 
one.  By  fragmenting  basic  mission  re- 
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process  carefully  in  order  to  have  com- 
plete assurance  that  existing  services 
would  be  fully  maintained.  He  had 
also  begun  to  consider  the  option  of 
transferring  the  aeronautical  function 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel  to  the  Depart- 
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The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Andrews.  I  believe,  expresses  a  grow- 
ing feeling  in  Congress  that  we  must 
be  sure  our  contracting  out  policy, 
which  is  set  forth  in  OMB  Circular  A- 
76.  is  properly  implemented.  I  have 
always  been  a  strong  advocate  of  legis- 
lative oversight  of  programs  and  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  Congress.  There 
is.  of  course,  the  possibility  that  this 
•'report  and  wait "  requirement  may 
generate  piles  of  paperwork  which 
congressional  committees  may  not  be 
able  to  fully  review  in  the  alloted  time. 
Also,  if  an  A-76  cost  comparison  clear- 
ly shows  that  it  is  more  cost-effective 
for  the  private  sector  to  perform  an 
activity,  the  additional  delay  in  imple- 
menting a  conversion  may  be  costly  to 
the  Government.  However,  as  chair- 
man of  a  House  subcommittee  with  ju- 
risdiction over  contracting  out.  I  am 
concerned  that  Government  activities 
not  be  converted  to  performance  by 


make-orbuy  policy,  to  insure  savings 
for  the  taxpayer  and  fairness  to  all 
parties.* 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  support  the  Andrews  of 
Texas  amendment.  The  National  Oce- 
anic    and     Atmospheric     Administra 


data  is  mined,  and  printing  and  dis- 
tributing the  finished  product.  If  ever 
a  proposal  promised  to  complicate  the 
systematic  and  straightforward  com- 
pletion of  a  discrete  mission,  this  is 
one.  By  fragmenting  basic  mission  re- 
sponsibility   "across  the  map"— so  to 


tion's  precipitous  review  of  36  in-house    speak— contracting  would  make  qual- 


activities  to  determine  whether  they 
should  be  converted  to  private  con- 
tract threatens  the  safety  and  integri- 
ty of  the  Nation's  air  traffic  system. 
Functions  performed  by  NCAA  that 
bear  directly  upon  national  defense 
and  emergency  preparedness  are  also 
fast  approaching  the  stage  where  they 
may  be  converted  to  contract  in  a 
manner  that  jeopardizes  the  continui- 
ty and  effectiveness  of  these  vital  pro- 
grams. 

For  example,  the  Aeronautical 
Chart  Division  has  just  undergone  the 
first  phase  of  its  A-76  review.  Con- 
tracting this  function  creates  an  im- 


the  private  sector  until  the  effects  of  a    mediate  threat   to  air  traffic  safety 


conversion  are  fully  assessed. 

There  are  several  factors  which 
must  be  carefully  considered  when  de- 
ciding whether  to  convert  to  contract 
performance.  First,  it  must  be  deter- 
mined whether  a  function  is  inherent- 
ly governmental  in  nature— that  is. 
certain  functions  relating  to  our  na- 
tional defense  and  security,  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  regulation  of 
certain  industries  should  be  performed 
by  accountable  public  officials. 

Second.  I  believe  that  cost  effective- 
ness should  be  the  major  factor  in  de- 
termining whether  an  activity  will  be 
performed  in-house  or  by  the  private 
sector.  Unfortunately,  in  some  cases, 
agencies  will  rush  to  convert  functions 
to  contract  performance  without  fully 
assessing  the  efficiency  of  the  in- 
house  unit  or  hidden  costs  associated 
with  a  conversion.  If  our  basic  policy  is 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  Government, 
then  we  must  be  absolutely  sure  that 
it  will  be  more  cost-effective  to  con- 
tract out.  not  only  when  the  conver- 
sion takes  place,  but  in  the  long  run  as 
well. 

My  third  concern  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  consider  its  responsibil- 
ity, as  an  institution  and  an  employer, 
to  insure  fair  treatment  of  Federal 
workers.  Included  in  this  responsibility 
must  be  a  recognition  of  established 
personnel  regulations,  adherence  to 
appeals  procedures,  and  an  emphasis 
on  placement  programs  for  employees 
facing  separation  from  the  civil  service 
as  a  result  of  a  contract  conversion.  To 
contract  out  activities  without  consid- 
ering the  effects  on  Federal  employees 
would  be  to  ignore  the  contributions 
and  expertise  of  those  who  have 
chosen  public  service. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  concerns 
will  be  properly  weighed  before  any 

functions  related  to  our  atmospheric, 
climatic,    and   oceanic    programs    are 

contracted  out  and  that  Congress  will 

continue  to  monitor  our  Governments 


since  our  Nations  air  traffic  control 
systems  rely  on  the  Aeronautical 
Chart  Division  to  deliver  revised 
charts  to  them  every  56  days.  The 
aeronautical  landscape  is  continually 
changing  as  new  construction  pierces 
the  horizon.  NOAA  chartmakers  also 
serve  the  Defense  Department  and 
play  a  particularly  important  role  in 
our  maintaining  the  Nation's  emergen- 
cy preparedness. 

Congress  also  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  carefully  consider  the 
question  of  whether,  in  the  event 
NOAA  contracts  the  Aeronautical 
Chart  Division,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment retains  full  legal  responsibility 
for  the  accuracy  of  charts  that  are  pri- 
vately made.  Members  should  be 
aware  that  the  Aeronautical  Chart  Di- 
vision has  an  unblemished  record  with 
respect  to  the  accuracy  and  reliability 
of  its  charts.  Such  a  record  reflects 
many  years  of  dedicated  professional- 
ism on  the  part  of  NOAA  employees. 

PUBLIC  SAFETY 

Let  me  reemphasize  these  points 
about  safety  and  reliability.  New- 
charts  are  made  up  every  56  days. 
Should  NOAA  begin  to  fail  to  meet  its 
rigid  deadlines,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  would  be  forced  to 
issue  a  nationwide  "Notice  to  Avert 
Potential  Loss  of  Life,  Destruction  of 
Property,  and  Costly  Litigation."  No 
other  organization  capable  of  produc- 
ing aeronautical  charts  has  the  net- 
work of  individuals  working  with  all 
levels  of  Government  and  able  to 
gather  data  as  swiftly  and  accurately 
as  possible  that  NOAA  has.  That  is 
the  simple,  critically  important,  fact  of 
the  matter. 

QUALITY  CONTROL 

Equally  disturbing  are  reports  that 
NOAA  is  considering  letting  separate 
contracts  accomplish  the  following  re- 
lated tasks:  Compiling  the  data  needed 
to  produce  aeronautical  charts,  taking 
aerial    photographs   from   which   the 


ity  control  a  nightmare  and  the  chart 
division's  ability  to  meet  its  deadlines 
virtually  impossible. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion relies  upon  other  divisions  within 
NOAA  to  produce  controller  charts, 
radar  video  maps,  and  for  data  to  sup- 
port the  minimum  safe  altitude  warn- 
ing system  (MSAWS).  The  MSAW 
system  is  not  just  some  abstract  cog  in 
the  Nation's  air  traffic  control  system. 
Last  year,  the  system  saved  the  lives 
of  passengers  on  an  Argentine  airliner 
that  came  critically  close  to  colliding 
with  the  World  Trade  Center  in  New- 
York  City. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  by 
written  agreement,  shares  information 
available  through  the  Aeronautical 
Chart  Division  during  times  of  nation- 
al emergency.  In  other  words,  during 
an  emergency,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's need  for  accurate  and  up-to- 
date  charts  of  the  Nation's  air  traffic 
lines  becomes  critical  as  resources  are 
mobilized  for  transport  around  the 
country.  For  this  reason  alone,  the  de- 
cision to  contract  the  aeronautical 
charting  function  must  not  be  consid- 
ered "business  as  usual"  in  implement- 
ing OMB  Circular  A-76.  In  my  view, 
the  Congress  would  be  remiss  if  it  did 
less  than  insist  on  the  most  rigorous 
review  of  this  matter.  The  Congress 
has  already  shown  rare  wisdom  in 
demonstrating  similar  concern  in  this 
legislation  for  the  proposed  contract- 
ing of  our  Nation's  weather  satellite 
system. 

LIABILITY 

-  Both  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act 
and  the  Admiralty  Act  require  the 
Government  to  assume  full  liability 
for  information  contained  on  its  nauti- 
cal charts.  I  should  point  out  that 
NOAA's  Nautical  Chart  Division  is 
also  under  review  for  contract.  There- 
fore, it  is  both  possible,  and  in  fact 
probable,  that  the  contractor  will 
avoid  liability.  If  such  were  to  become 
the  case,  I  would  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand how  one  could  legitimately  con- 
duct an  equitable  comparison  of  the 
costs  of  the  contract.  In  my  view,  the 
taxpayers'  exposure  to  risk  in  a  pri- 
vately contracted  venture  would  mark- 
edly increase.  A  bad  deal  for  the  Gov- 
ernment is  a  bad  deal  for  the  taxpay- 
er. 

Before  leaving  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  its  former  Director,  J. 
Lynn  Helms  publicly  stated  his  con- 
cern about  the  proposed  contracting 
of  the  Aeronautical  Chart  Division.  He 
planned   to   monitor   the   contracting 


process  carefully  in  order  to  have  com- 
plete assurance  that  existing  services 
would  be  fully  maintained.  He  had 
also  begun  to  consider  the  option  of 
transferring  the  aeronautical  function 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

WEAKENING  BASIC  GOVERNMENT  ACTIVITY 

A  government  is  the  enemy"  per- 
spective nearly  cost  this  Nation  its 
weather  satellite  system.  In  that  in- 
stance, as  I  have  repeated.  Congress 
stepped  in  to  prevent  NOAA  from 
piercing  the  fiber  and  sinew  of  an  ef- 
fective Government  function.  That  ex- 
perience should  make  us  doubly  cau- 
tious with  respect  to  NOAA's  latest 
series  of  contracting  plans.  Clearly,  a 
wide  variety  of  NOAA  activity  should 
be  retained  in-house.  If  any  is  to  be  fi- 
nally stripped  away  and  converted  to 
private  control,  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  insure  that  the  task  is  accomplished 
with  surgical  skill. 

I  believe  that  Members  will  under- 
stand that  we  are  dealing  with  highly 
technical  and  sensitive  governmental 
activities  that  require  policymakers  to 
act  with  great  precision.  That  is  why 
the  adoption  of  the  Andrews  amend- 
ment today  is  vital,  and  I  urge  all 
Members  to  support  it.« 

n  1320 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Andrews). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 


MO 


[Roll  No.  12] 

Ackcrman 

Bates 

Bosco 

Addabbo 

Bedell 

Boucher 

Akaka 

Beilenson 

Boxer 

Albosla 

Bennett 

Breaux 

Alexander 

Bereuler 

Britt 

Anderson 

Berman 

Brooks 

Andrews  (TX) 

Bethune 

Broomfield 

Annunzio 

Bevill 

Brown  (CA) 

Anthony 

Biaggi 

Brown  (CO) 

Applegate 

Bilirakis 

Broyhill 

Archer 

Bliley 

Burton  (CA) 

Aspin 

Boehlert 

Burton  (IN) 

Badham 

Boggs 

Byron 

Barnard 

Boner 

Campbell 

Barnes 

Bonier 

Carney 

Bartletl 

Bonker 

Carper 

Baleman 

Borski 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chap  pel; 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Coats 

Coieman 

Coleman 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

C(X)per 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

D  Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

de  la  Garia 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  'CA> 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erlenborn 

Ev»ns 'lA' 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

FYank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg    • 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HalKIN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidl 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 


Hiier 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ii-eland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  >  NC 

Jones  OK 

Jones  I TN  ■ 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  iCA' 

Lehman  (FL> 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Lewis  iCAi 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lett 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 


Murtha 

Myers 

Nitcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olm 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

PacUird 

Panetta 

Pams 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw- 
Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratlon 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 


Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  ■  CA ' 

Thomas  iGA' 

Torres 

Tomcelli 

Towns 

"Traxler 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergnff 

Vefito 

Volkmer 


Vucanovich 

W-algren 

Walker 

Walkitu 

W-eaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whiltaker 

Williams  vMT' 

Williams  V OH' 


Wmn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wn«ht 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  vAK> 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


L:  1340 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  Members  have  an- 
swered to  their  name,  a  quorum  is 
present,  and  the  Committee  will 
resume  its  business. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Walker)  for  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  will  be  a  5- 
minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  257.  noes 
124.  not  voting  52.  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  13] 
AYES-257 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  I  CA' 

Edwards  (OKI 

Emerson 

English 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Prank 

FYost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Horton 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  iTX' 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 


Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jones  iNC) 

Jones  (OK' 

Jones  (TN' 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Lantn; 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA> 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Uoyd 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzxjli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murlha 
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Myers 

Rowland 

Synar 

Natcher 

Roybal 

Tallon 

Neal 

Russo 

Tauzin 

Nelson 

Sabo 

Thomas  (GA) 

Nowak 

Savage 

Torres 

Dakar 

Scheuer 

Torricelli 

Oberstar 

Schneider 

Towr« 

OkM 

Schroeder 

Traxler 

D  1350 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote; 

Mr.  Erdreich  for,  with  Mr.  McKinney 
asainst. 


January  26,  1984 
LLOYD.   I   thank  the  gentle- 

I  yield  back  the  bal- 


Mrs. 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman, 
ance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
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(B)  provide  for  the  collection  of  the  data 
necessary  to  provide  the  reports  required 
under  subparagraph  (A)  in  those  geographic 
areas  where  such  data  are  not  presently 
available. 

(b)(1)  The  National  Weather  Service  of 
NOAA  shall  issue  periodic  reports  describ- 
ing the  acid  content  in  both  precioitation 


Mr.  D' AMOURS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 


that  information  to  areas  where  it  is 
not  now  being  collected. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  We  understand  that 
to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  acceptance 
of  the  amendment. 
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Myers 

Rowland 

Synar 

Nalcher 

Roybal 

Tallon 

Ne«l 

Russo 

Tauzin 

Nelson 

Sabo 

Thomas  (GA) 

Nowak 

Savage 

Torres 

Oakar 

Scheuer 

Torricelli 

Oberstar 

Schneider 

Towns 

Obey 

Schroeder 

Traxler 

Olin 

Schumer 

Udall 

Ortiz 

Seiberling 

Valentine 

Ottinger 

Shannon 

Vandergriff 

Owens 

Sharp 

Vento 

Panel  ta 

Shelby 

Volkmer 

Palman 

Sikorski 

Walgren 

Patterson 

Simon 

Watkins 

Pease 

Skelton 

Weaver 

Penny 

Slattery 

Weiss 

Pepper 

Smith  (FL) 

Wheal 

Perkins 

Smith  (NE) 

Whitehurst 

Petri 

Smith  (NJ) 

Whitley 

Price 

Snowe 

Williams  iMT) 

Pritchard 

Snyder 

Wirth 

Rahall 

Spence 

Wise 

Rangel 

Sprat  t 

Wolpe 

Ratchford 

Staggers 

Wright 

Ray 

Stark 

Wyden 

Reid 

Stenholm 

Yales 

Rirhardson 

Stokes 

Yalron 

Rinaldo 

St rat ton 

Young  (AK) 

Rodino 

Studds 

Young  (MO) 

Roe 

Swift 
NOES- 124 

Archer 

Hillis 

Parris 

Badham 

Holt 

Pashayan 

Bartlett 

Hopkins 

Porter 

Bilirakis 

Hunter 

Pursell 

Bliley 

Hyde 

Regula 

Broomfield 

Ireland 

Ridge 

Brown  (CO) 

Jenkins 

Ritter 

Broyhill 

Johnson 

Robinson 

Burton  UN) 

Kasich 

Roemer 

Campbell 

Kindness 

Rogers 

Chandler 

Kramer 

Roth 

Chappie 

LaFalce 

Houkema 

Cheney 

Lagomarsino 

Rudd 

Coats 

Latta 

Sawyer 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lent 

Schaefer 

Conable 

Lewis  (FL) 

Schulze 

Courter 

Livingston 

Sensenbrenner 

Craic 

Loeiner 

Shaw 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lott 

Shumway 

Crane.  Philip 

Lowery(CA) 

Shusler 

Dannemeyer 

Lujan 

Siljander 

Daub 

Lungren 

Skeen 

Derrick 

Mack 

Smith.  Denny 

DeWine 

Marlenee 

Smith.  Robert 

Dickinson 

Marriott 

Solomon 

Dreier 

Martin  (ID 

Stangeland 

Duncan 

Martini  NO 

Stump 

Erlenl)om 

Martin  (NY) 

Sundquist 

Evans  (IA> 

McCain 

Tauke 

Fiedler 

McCandless 

Taylor 

Fields 

McCollum 

Vander  Jagt 

Franklin 

McDade 

Vucanovich 

Frenzel 

McEwen 

Walker 

Gekas 

McGrath 

Weber 

Goodling 

Michel 

Whittaker 

Cradison 

Miller  (OH) 

Williams  (OH) 

Green 

Montgomery 

Winn 

Gregg 

Moore 

Wolf 

Gunderson 

Moorhead 

Wortley 

Hansen  (ID) 

Nielson 

Zschau 

Hansen  (UT) 

Oxley 

Hiler 

Packard 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-52 

Andrews  (NO 

Garcia 

Paul 

Bethune 

Gingrich 

Pickle 

Boland 

Cramm 

QuiUen 

Bryant 

Hall  (IN) 

Roberts 

Clinter 

Harkin 

Rose 

Coelho 

Heftel 

Rostenkowski 

Collins 

Huckaby 

Sisisky 

Corcoran 

Hughes 

Smith  (lA) 

Coughlin 

Jeffords 

Solarz 

Davis 

Kemp 

St  Germain 

Dixon 

Leach 

Thomas  (CA) 

Donnelly 

Levitas 

Waxman 

Edwards  (AL) 

Madigan 

Whitten 

Erdreich 

McKinney 

Wilson 

Flippo 

Moakley 

Wylie 

Ford  (TN) 

Mrazek 

Young  (FL) 

Forsythe 

Nichols 

PuQua 

OBrien 

D  1350 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Erdreich  for,  with  Mr.  McKinney 
against. 

Mr.  Dixon  for.  with  Mr.  Paul  against. 

Mrs.  Collins  for.  with  Mr.  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Garcia  for.  with  Mr.  Corcoran  against. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye". 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  LLOYD 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Lloyd:  On 
page  9.  after  line  6.  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

(d)  Of  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  201(a)(2)  of  this  Act.  such  amount  as 
may  be  necessary  shall  be  made  available 
for  the  planning  and  preliminary  design  for 
a  remote  weather  radar  station  in  the 
southeastern  quadrant  of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  does  not  in- 
crease the  funding  request  of  this  bill 
and  does  not  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  weather  radar  station.  What 
it  does  is  to  authorize  National  Weath- 
er Service  planning  for  future  weather 
radar  coverage  in  the  Southeast.  Pop- 
ulation growth  is  projected  to  contin- 
ue at  a  pace  well  above  the  national 
average  in  the  Southeast  and  with  rap- 
idly changing  weather  patterns  caus- 
ing frequent  violent  weather,  which 
pose  a  serious  threat  to  civil  aviation, 
this  service  is  a  dire  need.  In  the  past 
few  years,  the  Southeast  has  suffered 
severe  flood  damage  as  a  result  of  un- 
predicted  weather.  It  is  critical  that 
weather  reporting  capabilities  in  the 
Southeast  are  prepared  to  handle  the 
projected  regional  growth.  The  South- 
east is  not  blanketed  with  radar  cover- 
age as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
is,  and  we  have  clear  evidence  that 
early  warning  on  flash  floods  saves 
lives  and  property  damage.  My  amend- 
ment has  the  approval  of  the  Science 
Committee  chairman,  Mr.  Fuqua; 
ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  Winn; 
and  the  subcommittee  chairman,  Mr. 

SCHEUER. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  the  amendment  involves  no  fur- 
ther expenditure  of  funds,  the  minori- 
ty has  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
accept  the  amendment.  We  have 
worked  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Tennessee  on  this  matter. 


Mrs.  LLOYD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Tennessee  (Mrs.  Lloyd). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DAMOURS 

Mr.  DAMOURS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  title  II. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DAmours: 
Page  9.  between  lines  6  and  7  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  205.  (aXl)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  — 

(A)  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions  transform  chemically  in  the  at- 
mosphere to  produce  acid  precipitation  and 
dry  deposition  of  acid; 

(B)  acid  deposition  in  the  form  of  both 
precipitation  and  dry  deposition  is  causing 
an  estimated  $5,000,000,000  worth  of 
damage  and  economic  loss  to  the  Nation's 
economy; 

(C)  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  total 
cost  to  the  United  States  for  damages  to 
crops  and  fisheries  caused  by  acid  deposi- 
tion from  now  to  the  end  of  the  century 
may  amount  to  $15,000,000,000  to 
$25,000,000,000; 

(D)  in  addition  to  the  New  England 
region,  it  is  estimated  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  that  portions  of  the 
South.  Southeast,  and  mountain  areas  of 
the  West  are  highly  sensitive  to  acid  deposi- 
tion, and  many  of  these  areas  are  presently 
receiving  rainfall  considered  very  acidic  rel- 
ative to  normal  rain; 

(E)  it  has  been  estimated  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  that  twenty-seven 
States  in  the  Eastern  United  States  alone 
contain  areas  sensitive  to  acid  rain,  encom- 
passing two  hundred  and  forty-five  thou- 
sand square  miles,  seventeen  thousand 
lakes,  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thou- 
sand miles  of  streams,  and  55  per  centum  of 
these  lakes  and  42  percent  of  these  stream 
miles  are  estimated  to  be  either  at  risk 
from,  or  already  altered  by,  acid  deposition; 

(P)  according  to  scientific  reports  from 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  "NOAA")  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  traces  of  manmade  acid  rain 
have  t>een  confirmed  ranging  from  Alaska 
to  Bermuda; 

(G)  the  position  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  not  taking  immediate  action  to 
reduce  sulphuric  emissions  which  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  has  said  contrib- 
utes to  acid  deposition  has  led  to  deepening 
conflicts  with  one  of  the  Nation's  closest 
allies.  Canada;  and 

(H)  serious  concern  is  being  expressed 
that  acid  deposition,  which  already  causes 
serious  economic  damage  in  some  regions  of 
the  Nation,  is  also  a  potentially  serious 
hazard  to  human  health. 

(2)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  are  to- 

(A)  disseminate  information  to  the  public 
throughout  the  United  States  concerning 
the  changes  occurring  in  the  acid  content  of 
precipitation  and  the  acid  content  found  in 
dry  deposition  by  including,  in  the  routine 
weather  information  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Service  of  NOAA.  reports  en 
the  acid  content  found  in  both  precipitation 
and  dry  deposition;  and 


(B)  provide  for  the  collection  of  the  data 
necessary  to  provide  the  reports  required 
under  subparagraph  (A)  in  those  geographic 
areas  where  such  data  are  not  presently 
available. 

(b)(1)  The  National  Weather  Service  of 
NOAA  shall  issue  periodic  reports  describ- 
ing the  acid  content  in  both  precipitation 
and  dry  deposition  throughout  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Such  reports  shall  be  issued  by  Weath- 
er Service  Forecast  Offices  and  Weather 
Service  Offices  in  the  National  Weather 
Service,  or  through  such  other  facilities  or 
means  as  the  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
National  Weather  Service  shall  direct,  for 
those  areas  of  the  United  States  where  such 
information  is  presently  available,  within 
ninety  days  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Such  reports  shall  be  issued  on  a  daily 
basis  as  a  part  of  the  local  weather  informa- 
tion made  available  by  the  National  Weath- 
er Service  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the 
public  of  local  weather  conditions. 

(4)  Such  reports  shall  be  issued  through- 
out the  United  States  no  later  than  the  end 
of  calendar  year  1987.  with  a  priority  being 
given  to  those  geographic  areas  where  sensi- 
tivity to  damage  from  acid  deposition  is  esti- 
mated to  be  highest,  and  credible  scientific 
evidence  indicates  that  acid  deposition  is 
presently  causing  damage,  or  has  been  in- 
creasing and  is  approaching  a  level  where 
damage  may  occur. 

(5)  The  Administrator  of  NOAA  is  author- 
ized to  reimburse  other  public  or  private  en- 
tities, including,  but  not  limited  to.  Federal 
agencies;  State  and  local  governments:  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  research  institutions; 
and  private  corporations  and  individuals,  for 
the  cost  of  collecting  the  data  necessary  for 
the  preparation  of  the  reports,  and  transfer- 
ring such  data  to  the  National  Weather 
Service,  in  those  geographic  areas  where  the 
National  Weather  Service  or  other  division 
of  NOAA  does  not  presently  collect  such 
data:  Provided.  That  where  other  Federal 
agencies  presently  collect  such  data  in  the 
course  of  carrying  out  their  statutory  mis- 
sions, the  Administrator  of  NOAA  is  author- 
ized to  reimburse  such  Federal  agencies 
only  for  any  costs  incurred  in  transferring 
such  data  to  the  National  Weather  Service. 

(c)(1)  The  Administrator  of  NOAA  shall 
report  to  the  Congress,  on  an  annual  basis, 
on  the  implementation  of  this  section,  no 
later  than  ninety  days  after  the  close  of  the 
previous  calendar  year,  beginning  in  1985. 

(2)  The  report  to  the  Congress  shall  in- 
clude a  complete  description  of  the  acid  con- 
tent found  in  both  precipitation  and  dry 
deposition  in  those  geographic  areas  for 
which  the  appropriate  data  and  information 
is  available. 

(3)  For  those  geographic  areas  where 
either  incomplete  or  no  data  or  information 
has  been  available  during  the  previous  cal- 
endar year,  the  report  to  the  Congress  shall 
include  a  description  of  the  steps  being 
taken  to  provide  the  reports  under  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(d)  The  Administrator  of  NOAA  shall  pro- 
mulgate, pursuant  to  section  553  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  participation  by  relevant  Federal 
agencies.  State  agencies,  local  governments, 
regional  organizations,  and  other  interested 
parlies,  both  public  and  private,  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(e)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section  shall  be  available 
from  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  any  fiscal  year  to  NOAA  for  atmos- 
pheric programs. 


Mr.  DAMOURS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  calls 
upon  the  National  Weather  Service  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  to  include  reports  on 
the  acid  content  found  in  precipitation 
and  dry  deposition  as  part  of  the  rou- 
tine local  weather  information  made 
available  by  the  National  Weather 
Service.  It  also  provides  for  the  collec- 
tion of  data  where  it  is  not  presently 
available,  so  that  by  1987  coverage  will 
be  extended  to  the  entire  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  own  State  of 
New  Hampshire  and  in  many  other 
States  the  devastating  effects  of  acid 
rain  on  precious  natural  resources,  on 
the  economy  and,  it  is  feared,  on 
human  health,  is  causing  serious 
alarm.  The  threat  of  acid  rain  is  be- 
coming increasingly  recognized  in  the 
South,  the  Southeast,  the  Northern 
Plains,  and  the  mountain  areas  in  the 
West  where  the  rainfall  has  been  ab- 
normally acidic. 

Clearly,  action  to  control  the  harm- 
ful emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide,  the 
largest  cause  of  acid  precipitation  in 
the  United  States,  and  nitrogen  oxides 
is  necessary,  and  I  sincerely  hope  Con- 
gress will  enact  a  meaningful  emis- 
sions reduction  program  early  in  this 
session.  Undoubtedly,  nothing  short  of 
a  definitive  plan  of  action  for  reducing 
acidic  emissions  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  halting  this  environmental 
devastation. 

However,  I  believe  our  strongest  ally 
in  this  effort  is  an  informed  and  active 
public  that  understands  the  need  for 
an  immediate  emissions  reduction  pro- 
gram and  urges  its  elected  representa- 
tives to  respond  accordingly.  This 
amendment  will  help  demonstrate  the 
need  for  immediate  action  on  a  nation- 
wide basis. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  amendment 
seeks  to  obtain  information  which  is 
already  being  collected  by  the  Weath- 
er Service  and  which  just  asks  for  a 
dissemination  on  a  broader  basis,  the 
minority  has  not  objection  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  position  of  the  minori- 
ty. I  would  say  for  the  record  that  the 
amendment  does  ask  for  the  Weather 
Service  to  continue  collecting  informa- 
tion but  also  expand  the  collection  of 


that  information  to  areas  where  it  is 
not  now  being  collected. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  We  understand  that 
to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  acceptance 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshiie 
yield? 

Mr.  DAMOURS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  is  thoroughly  behind  the 
principle  underlying  this  amendment. 
We  accept  it.  We  have  worked  with 
the  gentleman.  We  accept  it  happily. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr, 
D' Amours). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Brown 
of  California)  having  assumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Barnard.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  ha(l  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  2900)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  atmospheric,  climat- 
ic, and  ocean  pollution  activities  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration for  the  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  354,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

GENERAL  L£AVE 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter 
on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1097.  to  consolidate  and  authorize  cer- 
tain atmospheric  and  satellite  pro- 
grams and  functions  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1097 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  Atmos- 
pheric and  Satellite  Program  Authorization 
Act". 

TITLE  I-PUBLIC  WARNING  AND 
FORECAST  SERVICE 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  101.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  carry  out  its  public 
warning  and  forecast  service  duties  under 
law.  $270,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
Moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  au- 
thorizations shall  t>e  used  to  fund  those 
duties  relating  to  public  warning  and  fore- 
cast specified  by  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to 
Increase  the  efficiency  and  reduce  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army,  and 
to  transfer  the  Weather  Service  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture",  approved  October 
1.  1890  (15  U.S.C.  311  et  seq.).  the  Act  enti- 
tled An  Act  to  define  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
and  for  other  purposes  '.  approved  August  6. 
1947  (33  use.  883a  et  seq.).  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1301  et  seq.). 
and  any  other  law  involving  such  duties. 
Such  duties  include,  but  are  not  limited  to. 
meteorological,  hydrological.  and  oceano- 
graphic  public  warnings  and  forecasting. 

TITLE  II-ATMOSPHERIC  AND 
HYDROLOGICAL  RESEARCH 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  201  (ai  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  to  carry  out  its 
atmospheric  and  hydrological  research 
duties  under  law.  $55,500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  Moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
authorization  shall  be  used  to  fund  those 
duties  relating  to  atmospheric  and  hydrolo- 
gical research  specified  by  the  Act  entitled 

An  Act  increase  the  efficiency  and  reduce 
the  expenses  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
Army,  and  to  transfer  the  Weather  Service 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture",  ap- 
proved October  1.  1890  (15  U.S.C.  311  et 
seq.).  and  any  other  law  involving  such 
duties.  Such  duties  include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to.  research  for  developing  improved 
prediction  capabilities  for  atmospheric  and 
hydrological  processes. 


(b)  The  authorization  provided  for  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  in  addition  to  moneys 
authorized  under  the  Act  of  December  18. 
1971.  entitled  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
porting of  weather  modification  activities  to 
the  Federal  Government"  (15  U.S.C.  330  et 
seq.).  and  the  National  Climate  Program 
Act  (15  use.  2901  et  seq.).  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  such  duties  relating  to  at- 
mospheric and  hydrological  research. 
TITLE  III-SATELLITE  SERVICES 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  301.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  carry  out  its  satel- 
lite services  duties  under  law.  $75,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  Moneys  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  authorization  shall  be  used 
to  fund  those  duties  relating  to  satellite 
services  specified  by  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  reduce 
the  expenses  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
Army,  and  to  transfer  the  Weather  Service 
to  the  Department  of  Argiculture".  ap- 
proved October  1.  1890  (15  U.S.C.  311  et 
seq).  title  II  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  Authorization 
Act.  1983.  approved  October  15.  1982  (Public 
Law  97-324;  96  Stat.  1597).  and  any  other 
law  involving  such  duties.  Such  duties  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to.  satellite  main- 
tenance and  operations  and  satellite  data 
analysis. 

TITLE  IV-SATELLITE  SYSTEMS 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  401.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  carry  out  its  satel- 
lite systems  duties  under  law.  $137,600,000 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  Moneys  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  authorization  shall  be  used 
to  fund  those  duties  relating  to  satellite  sys- 
tems specified  by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  increase  the  efficiency  and  reduce  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army,  and 
to  transfer  the  Weather  Service  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture",  approved  October 
1.  1890  (15  use.  311  et  seq.),  title  II  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1983,  approved  Oc- 
tober 15,  1982  (Public  Law  97-324;  96  Stat. 
1597).  and  any  other  law  involving  such 
duties.  Such  duties  include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to.  spacecraft  procurement,  launch,  and 
associated  ground  station  system  changes 
involving  polar  orbiting  and  geostationary 
meteorological  satellites  and  land  remote 
sensing  satellites. 

TITLE  V-DATA  AND  INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  501.  There  are  authorized  to  t>e  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos 
pheric  Administration  to  carry  out  its  data 
and  information  services  duties  under  law. 
$27,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  Moneys  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  authorization 
shall  be  used  to  fund  those  duties  relating 
to  data  and  information  services  specified 
by  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  increase  the 
efficiency  and  reduce  the  expenses  of  the 
Signal  Corps  of  the  Army,  and  to  transfer 
the  Weather  Service  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture",  approved  October  1.  1890  (15 
use.  311  et  seq.).  and  any  other  law  involv 
ing  such  duties.  Such  duties  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to.  environmental  data  and  in- 
formation products  and  services  in  the  at- 


mospheric,  marine,  solid  earth,  and  solar- 
terrestrial  sciences. 

TITLE  VI-MISCELLANEOUS 

LIMITATION  ON  TRANSFER  AUTHORITY 

Sec  601.  Notwithstanding  title  II  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act.  1983.  approved  Oc- 
tober 15,  1982  (Public  Law  97  324;  96  Stat. 
1597).  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  not 
transfer  the  ownership  or  management  of 
any  civil  land,  meteorological,  or  ocean 
remote  sensing  space  satellite  system  and 
associated  ground  system  equipment  unless, 
in  addition  to  any  other  requirement  of 
law— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  his  des- 
ignee has  presented,  in  writing,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  Senate,  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  recommended  policies,  proce- 
dures, conditions,  and  limitations  to  which 
any  transfer  should  be  subject;  and 

(2)  the  Congress  thereafter  enacts  a  law 
which  contains  such  policies,  procedures, 
conditions,  or  limitations  (or  a  combination 
thereof)  as  the  Congress  deems  appropriate 
for  any  such  transfer. 

weather  service  offices 
Sec  602.  No  weather  service  station  or 
weather  service  forecast  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Service  shall  be  closed  or 
consolidated  until  the  Secretary  establishes 
appropriate  standards,  principles,  and  pro- 
cedures (including  formal  hearings,  com- 
ment periods,  public  notice,  and  other  ap- 
propriate means  of  presenting  evidence, 
views,  and  opinions)  relating  to  any  pro- 
posed closure  or  consolidation  of  a  weather 
service  facility. 

WEATHER  modification  REPORTING  ACT 

Sec  603.  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  December 
18.  1971.  entitled  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  of  weather  modification  activities 
to  the  Federal  Government"  ( 15  U.S.C. 
330e)  is  amended— 

{ 1 )  by  striking  out  "and":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "1981." 
the  following:  "and  $100,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984,". 

NATIONAL  CLIMATE  PROGRAM 

Sec  604.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  National  Cli- 
mate Program  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2904)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3)  as  paragraphs  (2)  through  (4). 
respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (2).  as  so 
redesignated,  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(1)  The  term  Board'  means  the  Climate 
Program  Policy  Board.". 

(b)  Subsection  <c)  of  section  5  of  the  Na- 
tional Climate  Program  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2904(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "The  Secre- 
tary". 

(2)  by  designating  the  third  sentence  as 
paragraph  (3).  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Office  shall— 
(A)  serve  as  the  lead  entity  responsible 
for  administering  the  program. 

"(B)  be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall 
represent  the  Climate  Program  Policy 
Board  and  shall  be  the  spokesman  for  the 
program. 


"(C)  serve  as  the  staff  for  the  Board  and 
its  supporting  committees  and  working 
groups. 

"(D)  review  each  agency  budget  request 
transmitted  under  subsection  (hid)  and 
submit  an  analysis  of  the  requests  to  the 
Board  for  its  review. 

"(E)  be  responsible  for  coordinating  inter- 
agency participation  in  international  cli- 
mate-related activies.  and 

"(F)  work  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  other  private,  academic.  State, 
and  local  groups  in  preparing  and  imple- 
menting the  climate  plan  (described  in  sub- 
section (d)(9))  and  the  program. 
The  analysis  described  in  subparagraph  (D) 
shall  include  an  analysis  of  how  each  agen- 
cy's budget  request  relates  to  the  priorities 
and  goals  of  the  program  established  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act.". 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period  and  the  following:  "Such 
mechanisms  may  provide,  among  others,  for 
the  following  State  and  regional  services 
and  functions: 

"(A)  studies  relating  to  and  analyses  of  cli- 
mative  effects  on  agricultural  production, 
water  resources,  energy  needs,  and  other 
critical  sectors  of  the  economy, 

"<B)  atmospheric  data  collection  and  mon- 
itoring on  a  statewide  and  regional  basis, 

"(C)  advice  to  regional.  State,  and  local 
government  agencies  regarding  climate-re- 
lated issues, 

"(D)  information  to  users  within  the  State 
regarding  climate  and  climatic  effects,  and 

"(E)  information  to  the  Secretary  regard- 
ing the  needs  of  persons  within  the  State 
for  climate-related  services,  information, 
and  data;"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "biennially"  in  para- 
graph (9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at  a 
frequency  (not  more  often  than  biennially 
or  less  often  then  quadrennially)  deter- 
mined by  the  Board",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  intergovernmental 
program  under  section  6""  in  paragraph  (9) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  intergov- 
ernmental program  described  in  paragraph 
(7)"". 

(d)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Climate  Program  Policy  Board.— (1) 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  maintain 
an  interagency  Climate  Program  Policy 
Board,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
Federal  agencies  specified  in  subsection 
<b)(2)  and  any  other  agency  which  the  Sec- 
retary believes  should  participate  in  the 
program. 

"(2)  The  Board  shall— 

"(A)  be  responsible  for  coordinating  plan- 
ning and  progress  review  for  the  program; 

"(B)  review  all  agency  and  department 
budget  requests  related  to  climate  transmit- 
ted under  subsection  (h)(1)  and  submit  a 
report  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  concerning  such  budget  requests; 

•(C)  establish  and  maintain  such  inter- 
agency groups  as  the  Board  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  activities;  and 

"(D)  consult  with  users  and  producers  of 
climate  data,  information,  and  services  re- 
garding the  conduct  of  the  program. 

"(3)  The  Board  biennially  shall  select  a 
Chair  from  among  its  members.  A  Board 
member  who  is  a  representative  of  an 
agency  may  not  serve  as  Chair  of  the  Board 
for  aa.erm  if  an  individual  who  represented 
that  same  agency  on  the  Board  served  as 
the  Boards  Chair  for  the  previous  term. ". 


of  such  section  is 
•with    the    Office" 


(e)  Subsection  (f)(2) 
amended  by  inserting 
after  '"shall  cooperate". 

(f)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (g)(1) 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such 
request  to  the  National  Climate  Program 
Office  ". 

(g)  Section  6  of  the  National  Climate  Pro- 
gram Act  (15  U.S.C.  2905)  is  repealed. 

(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion $1,189,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1985  and  1986. 

TITLE  VII-PAY  INCREASE 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  701.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  carry  out  its  duties 
indicated  under  titles  I  through  VI  such  ad- 
ditional sums  for  each  title  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  and  other 
employee  benefits  authorized  by  law. 

motion  offered  by  MR.  SCHEUER 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ScHEUER  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill,  S. 
1097,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  H.R.  2900,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  as  follows: 

short  title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■'Atmospheric.  Climatic,  and  Ocean  Pollu- 
tion Act  of  1938". 

TITLE  I-DECLARATION  OF  FINDINGS 
AND  PURPOSES 

Sec  101.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  finds  that: 

( 1 )  The  oceans  and  atmosphere  surround- 
ing and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  play  a  vital  role  in  the  Na- 
tion's welfare,  economy,  and  security. 

(2)  The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospher- 
ic Administration  is  the  lead  agency  for  oce- 
anic and  atmospheric  matters  in  the  Nation. 
It  was  created  on  October  3,  1970,  by  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numl)ered  4  of  1970  to 
bring  together  many  of  the  Nation's  civil 
programs  related  to  the  oceans  and  atmos- 
phere. The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration"s  broad  goals  include 
the  development  and  operation  of  national 
programs  to— 

(A)  manage  and  conserve  selected  marine 
resources  for  the  economic  and  social  good 
of  the  Nation; 

(B)  monitor  and  predict  weather  and  envi- 
ronmental conditions  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property; 

(C)  archive,  analyze,  and  disseminate  data 
on  oceanographic,  climatic,  geophysical,  and 
solarterrestrial  phenomena; 

(D)  provide  basic  maps,  charts,  surveys, 
and  specialized  data  for  safe  navigation;  and 

(E)  provide  research  to  advance  oceanic 
and  atmospheric  science  and  technology  for 
the  better  management  of  the  environment 
and  the  rational  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Sec.  102.  The  purposes  of  the  Congress  in 
this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  ensure  that  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  the  lead 
agency  for  civil  oceanic  and  atmospheric  ac- 
tivities and  programs,  operates  under  a  clear 
statutory  charter;  and 


(2)  to  simplify,  streamline,  and  consolidate 
the  authorization  of  appropriati(jns  for  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, such  that  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administrations  programs  can 
be  viewed  in  a  coherent  fashion. 

TITLE  II— GENERAL  PROGRAM  AU- 
THORIZATIONS AND  REPORTING 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  201.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  atmospheric,  climat- 
ic, and  ocean  research  programs: 

(1)  $35,879,000  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$37,673,000  in  fiscal  year  1985  for  Ocean  Re- 
search. 

(2)  $360,956,000  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$379,004,000  in  fiscal  year  1985  for  Atmos- 
pheric Programs. 

(3)  $252,023,000  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$264,624,000  in  fiscal  year  1985  for  Satellite 
and  Environmental  Data  and  Information 
Services. 

(4)  $2,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$2,100,000  in  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Nation- 
al Climate  Program  Office. 

(b)  Funds  may  he  transferred  l)etween  cat- 
egories listed  in  subsection  (a),  except  that 
no  funds  may  be  transferred  l)etween  any 
two  categories  if  the  amount  transferred 
would  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount 
authorized  for  either  category,  unless— 

(Da  period  of  thirty  legislative  days  has 
passed  after  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion or  his  designee  has  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  a  written 
report  containing  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment concerning  the  nature  of  the  transfer 
involved  and  the  reason  therefor;  or 

(2)  each  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  subject  matter  involved,  before 
the  expiration  of  such  period,  has  transmit- 
ted to  the  Administrator  written  notice  to 
the  effect  that  each  committee  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  action. 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  under 
this  Act  or  under  the  Act  of  August  6,  1947 
(33  U.S.C.  883a-883i)  shall  be  used  to  devel- 
op or  issue  a  request  for  proposals  to  con- 
tract out  any  function  or  activity  which  is 
presently  performed  by  Federal  employees, 
unless  a  period  of  forty-five  days  in  which 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  is  in  session 
has  passed  after  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration or  his  designee  has  presented,  in 
writing,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  and  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate,  a  full  and  complete  statement 
(including  relevant  supporting  studies)  con- 
cerning the  proposed  contracting  and  the 
reason  therefor. 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion shall  keep  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  fully  and  currently  informed  al>out 
all  aspects  of  the  atmospheric,  climatic,  and 
ocean  research  activities  for  such  Adminis- 
tration. 

(b)  Each  year,  at  the  time  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  President's  aiuiual  budget  re- 
quest, the  Administrator  shall  make  avail- 
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able  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress sufficient  copies  of  a  report  fully  de- 
scribing the  funds  requested  and  the  atmos- 
pheric, climatic  and  ocean  pollution  activi- 
ties to  be  carried  out  with  these  funds. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion shall  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  on  the  date  of  submission  of  the 
fiscal  year  1985  budget  request,  a  report  on 
the  importance  of  meteorological  satelites 
to  weather  forecasting.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1 1  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the  impacts 
of  weather  satellites  on  weather  forecasting: 

(2)  a  quantitative  comparison  of  weather 
forecasts  generated  when  two.  one.  or  no 
polar-orbiting  satellites  are  operating: 

(3)  the  importance  of  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  weather 
satellite  data  to  weather  forecasting  in 
other  nations: 

(4)  a  statistical  analysis  of  expected  life- 
times for  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  weather  satellites:  and 

(5)  an  analysis  of  replacement  time  for  a 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration weather  satellite  in  the  event  of  a 
launch  or  operational  failure  or  of  consecu- 
tive launch  or  operational  failures. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  title  11  of  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Act.  1983.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
not  transfer  the  ownership  or  management 
of  any  civil  land,  meterological.  or  ocean 
remote  sensing  space  satellite  systems  and 
associated  ground  system  equipment  unless, 
in  addition  to  any  other  requirement  of 
law— 

( 1  >  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  his  des- 
ignee has  presented,  in  writing,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  Senate,  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  recommended  policies,  proce- 
dures, conditions,  and  limitations  to  which 
any  transfer  should  be  subject:  and 

(2)  the  Congress  thereafter  enacts  a  law 
which  contains  such  policies,  procedures, 
conditions,  or  limitations  (or  a  combination 
thereof)  as  it  deems  appropriate  for  any 
such  transfer. 

(c)  Of  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  201(a)(3)  of  this  Act.  S4.000.000  shall 
be  made  available  to  plan  for  the  continu- 
ation of  a  civil  land  remote  sensing  satellite 
system  in  order  to  assure  the  preservation 
of  data  continuity  for  such  system,  if  no  al- 
ternative is  implemented  which  will  assure 
the  preservation  of  such  data  continuity. 

Sec.  204.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, through  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  National  Re- 
search Council  of  the  Academies  of  Science 
and  Engineering  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
National  Weather  Service  and  related  activi- 
ties. Such  study  shall  include  but  not  be 
limited  to— 

(A)  an  analysis  of  the  operations  of  the 
National  Weather  Service  and  associated  ac- 
tivities of  other  agencies  and  the  private 
sector,  including  supporting  research  and 
technological  development: 

(B)  a  review  and  assessment  of  tmalyses. 
findings,  and  recommendations  for  weather 
services  contained  in  reports  on  the  subject 
issued  by  public  and  private  organizations 
during  the  past  five  years: 

(C)  independent  analysis  by  the  National 
Research  Council  as  may  be  required  for 
the  purposes  of  the  study: 


(D)  recommendations  on  how  the  Nation- 
al Weather  Service  and  associated  activities 
of  other  agencies  might  be  organized  and 
conducted  to  provide  effective  weather  serv- 
ices to  meet  national  needs  in  light  of  the 
availability  of  new  technology,  new  scientif- 
ic understanding,  the  international  charac- 
ter of  weather  services,  and  the  roles  of  the 
public  (Federal.  State,  and  local)  and  pri- 
vate sectors:  and 

(E)  to  the  extent  possible,  information  on 
priorities  and  costs  of  recommended 
changes  and  improvements  in  weather  serv- 
ices. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  regarding  the 
status  of  the  Agency's  negotiations  to  imple- 
ment the  study  required  under  this  section. 

(b)  A  report  including  the  major  findings 
and  recommendations  resulting  from  the 
study  required  under  this  section  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  make  such 
data  and  information  available  to  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  as  may  be  required 
for  the  study. 

(c)  Of  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  201(a)(2)  of  this  Act.  there  is  author- 
ized for  the  conduct  of  this  study  $500,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

(d)  Of  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  201(a)(2)  of  this  Act.  such  amount  as 
may  be  necessary  shall  be  made  available 
for  the  planning  and  preliminary  design  for 
a  remote  weather  radar  station  in  the 
southeastern  quadrant  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  205.  (a)(  1 )  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(A)  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions  transform  chemically  in  the  at- 
mosphere to  produce  acid  precipitation  and 
dry  deposition  of  acid: 

(B)  acid  deposition  in  the  form  of  both 
precipitation  and  dry  deposition  is  causing 
an  estimated  $5,000.000  000  worth  of 
damage  and  economic  loss  to  the  Nation's 
economy: 

(C)  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  total 
cost  to  the  United  States  for  damages  to 
crops  and  fisheries  caused  by  acid  deposi- 
tion from  now  to  the  end  of  the  century 
may  amount  to  $15,000,000,000  to 
$25,000,000,000: 

(D)  in  addition  to  the  New  England 
region,  it  is  estimated  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  that  portions  of  the 
South.  Southeast,  and  mountain  areas  of 
the  West  are  highly  sensitive  to  acid  deposi- 
tion, and  many  of  these  areas  are  presently 
receiving  rainfall  considered  very  acidic  rel- 
ative to  normal  rain: 

(E)  it  has  been  estimated  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  that  twenty-seven 
States  in  the  Eastern  United  States  alone 
contain  areas  sensitive  to  acid  rain,  encom- 
passing two  hundred  and  forty-five  thou- 
sand square  miles,  seventeen  thousand 
lakes,  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thou- 
sand miles  of  streams,  and  55  per  centum  of 
these  lakes  and  42  percent  of  these  stream 
miles  are  estimated  to  be  either  at  risk 
from,  or  already  altered  by,  acid  deposition: 

(P)  according  to  scientific  reports  from 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  "NOAA")  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  traces  of  manmade  acid  rain 
have  been  confirmed  ranging  from  Alaska 
to  Bermuda: 

(G)  the  position  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  not  taking  immediate  action  to 
reduce  sulphuric  emissions  which  the  Na- 


tional Academy  of  Sciences  has  said  contrib- 
utes to  acid  defjosition  has  led  to  deepening 
conflicts  with  one  of  the  Nation's  closest 
allies.  Canada:  and 

(H)  serious  concern  is  being  expressed 
that  acid  deposition,  which  already  causes 
serious  economic  damage  in  some  regions  of 
the  Nation,  is  also  a  potentially  serious 
hazard  to  human  health. 

(2)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  are  to— 

(A)  disseminate  information  to  the  public 
throughout  the  United  States  concerning 
the  changes  occurring  in  the  acid  content  of 
precipitation  and  the  acid  content  found  in 
dry  deposition  by  including,  in  the  routine 
weather  information  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Service  of  NOAA.  reports  on 
the  acid  content  found  in  both  precipitation 
and  dry  deposition:  and 

(B)  provide  for  the  collection  of  the  data 
necessary  to  provide  the  reports  required 
under  subparagraph  (A)  in  those  geographic 
areas  where  such  data  are  not  presently 
available. 

<b)(l)  The  National  Weather  Service  of 
NOAA  shall  issue  periodic  reports  describ- 
ing the  acid  content  in  both  precipitation 
and  dry  deposition  throughout  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Such  reports  shall  be  issued  by  Weath- 
er Service  Forecast  Offices  and  Weather 
Service  Offices  in  the  National  Weather 
Service,  or  through  such  other  facilities  or 
means  as  the  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
National  Weather  Service  shall  direct,  for 
those  areas  of  the  United  States  where  such 
information  is  presently  available,  within 
ninety  days  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Such  reports  shall  be  issued  on  a  daily 
basis  as  a  part  of  the  local  weather  informa- 
tion made  available  by  the  National  Weath- 
er Service  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the 
public  of  local  weather  conditions. 

(4)  Such  reports  shall  be  issued  through- 
out the  United  States  no  later  than  the  end 
of  calendar  year  1987.  with  a  priority  being 
given  to  those  geographic  areas  where  sensi- 
tivity to  damage  from  acid  deposition  is  esti- 
mated to  be  highest,  and  credible  scientific 
evidence  indicates  that  acid  deposition  is 
presently  causing  damage,  or  has  been  in- 
creasing and  is  approaching  a  level  where 
damage  may  occur. 

(5)  The  Administrator  of  NOAA  is  author- 
ized to  reimburse  other  public  or  private  en- 
tities, including,  but  not  limited  to.  Federal 
agencies:  State  and  local  governments:  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  research  institutions: 
and  private  corporations  and  individuals,  for 
the  cost  of  collecting  the  data  necessary  for 
the  preparation  of  the  reports,  and  transfer- 
ring such  data  to  the  National  Weather 
Service,  in  those  geographic  areas  where  the 
National  Weather  Service  or  other  division 
of  NOAA  does  not  presently  collect  such 
data:  Provided.  That  where  other  Federal 
agencies  presently  collect  such  data  in  the 
course  of  carrying  out  their  statutory  mis- 
sions, the  Administrator  of  NOAA  is  author- 
ized to  reimburse  such  Federal  agencies 
only  for  any  costs  incurred  in  transferring 
such  data  to  the  National  Weather  Service. 

(c)(1)  The  Administrator  of  NOAA  shall 
report  to  the  Congress,  on  an  annual  basis, 
on  the  implementation  of  this  section,  no 
later  than  ninety  days  after  the  close  of  the 
previous  calendar  year,  beginning  in  1985. 

(2)  The  report  to  the  Congress  shall  in- 
clude a  complete  description  of  the  acid  con- 
tent found  in  both  precipitation  and  dry 
deposition  in  those  geographic  areas  for 
which  the  appropriate  data  and  information 
is  available. 


(3)  For  those  geographic  areas  where 
either  incomplete  or  no  data  or  information 
has  been  available  during  the  previous  cal- 
endar year,  the  report  to  the  Congress  shall 
include  a  description  of  the  steps  being 
taken  to  provide  the  reports  under  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(d)  The  Administrator  of  NOAA  shall  pro- 
mulgate, pursuant  to  section  553  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  participation  by  relevant  Federal 
agencies.  State  agencies,  local  governments, 
regional  organizations,  and  other  interested 
parties,  both  public  and  private,  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(e)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section  shall  be  available 
from  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  any  fiscal  year  to  NOAA  for  atmos- 
pheric programs. 

TITLE  III-NATIONAL  CLIMATE 
PROGRAM 
Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Climate  Program  Amendments  of 
1983  ". 

Sec  302.  Section  4  of  the  National  Cli- 
mate Program  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2904)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  <l) 
through  (3)  as  paragraphs  (2)  through  (4). 
respectively,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (2),  as  so 
redesignated,  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■(1)  The  term  Board'  means  the  Climate 
Program  Policy  Board.". 

Sec  303.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  5  of 
the  National  Climate  Program  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  2904(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "The  Secre- 
tary ". 

(2)  by  designating  the  third  sentence  as 
paragraph  (4).  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

••(2)  The  Office  shall— 

"(A)  serve  as  the  lead  entity  responsible 
for  administering  the  program. 

■(B)  be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall 
represent  the  Climate  Program  Policy 
Board  and  shall  be  the  spokesman  for  the 
program. 

■■(C)  serve  as  the  staff  for  the  Board  and 
its  supporting  committees  and  working 
groups. 

■■(D)  review  each  agency  budget  request 
transmitted  under  subsection  (g)(1)  and 
submit  an  analysis  of  the  requests  to  the 
Board  for  its  review. 

■■(E)  be  responsible  for  coordinating  inter- 
agency participation  in  international  cli- 
mate-related activities,  and 

■■(F)  work  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  other  private,  academic.  State, 
and  local  groups  in  preparing  and  imple- 
menting the  climate  plan  (described  in  sub- 
section (d)(9))  and  the  program. 
The  analysis  described  in  subparagraph  (D) 
shall  include  an  analysis  of  how  each  agen- 
cy's budget  request  relates  to  the  priorities 
and  goals  of  the  program  established  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act. 

■■(3)  The  Secretary  may  provide,  through 
the  Office,  financial  assistance,  in  the  form 
of  contracts  or  grant  or  cooperative  agree- 
ments, for  climate-related  activities  which 
are  needed  to  meet  the  goals  and  priorities 
of  the  program  set  forth  in  the  climate  plan 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(9),  if  such  goals 
and  priorities  are  not  being  adequately  ad- 
dressed by  any  Federal  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality.". 


(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period  and  the  following:  ■Such 
mechanisms  may  provide,  among  others,  for 
the  following  State  and  regional  services 
and  functions:  (A)  studies  relating  to  and 
analyses  of  climatic  effects  on  agricultural 
production,  water  resources,  energy  needs, 
and  other  critical  sectors  of  the  economy. 
(B)  atmospheric  data  collection  and  moni- 
toring on  a  statewide  and  regional  basis.  (C) 
advice  to  regional.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies  regarding  climate-related 
issues,  (D)  information  to  users  within  the 
State  regarding  climate  and  climatic  effects, 
and  (E)  information  to  the  Secretary  re- 
garding the  needs  of  persons  within  the 
States  for  climate-related  services,  informa- 
tion, and  data.  The  Secretary  may  make 
annual  grants  to  any  State  or  group  of 
States,  such  grants  to  be  made  available  to 
public  or  private  educational  institutions,  to 
State  agencies,  and  to  other  persons  or  insti- 
tutions qualified  to  conduct  climate-related 
studies  or  provide  climate-related  services:". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "biennially"  in  para- 
graph (9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'at  a 
frequency  (not  more  often  than  biennially 
or  less  often  than  quadrennially)  deter- 
mined by  the  Board",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  intergovernmental 
program  under  section  6"  in  paragraph  (9) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '■the  intergov- 
ernmental program  described  in  paragraph 
(7)". 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Climate  Program  Policy  Board.— (1) 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  maintain 
an  interagency  Climate  Program  Policy 
Board,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
Federal  agencies  specified  in  subsection 
(b)(2)  and  any  other  agency  which  the  Sec- 
retary believes  should  participate  in  the 
program. 

■■<2)  The  Board  shall— 

■■(A)  be  responsible  for  coordinated  plan- 
ning and  progress  review  for  the  program, 

■■(B)  review  all  agency  and  department 
budget  requests  related  to  climate  transmit- 
ted under  subsection  (g)(1)  and  submit  a 
report  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  concerning  such  budget  requests. 

"(C)  establish  and  maintain  such  inter- 
agency groups  as  the  Board  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  activities,  and 

"(D)  consult  with  and  seek  the  advice  of 
users  and  producers  of  climate  data,  infor- 
mation, and  services  to  guide  the  Board's  ef- 
forts, keeping  the  Director  and  the  Con- 
gress advised  of  such  contacts. 

■(3)  The  Board  biennially  shall  select  a 
Chair  from  among  its  members.  A  Board 
member  who  is  a  representative  of  an 
agency  may  not  serve  as  Chair  of  the  Board 
for  a  term  if  an  individual  who  represented 
that  same  agency  on  the  Board  served  as 
the  Board's  Chair  for  the  previous  term.". 

(d)  Subsection  (f)(2)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "with  the  Office " 
after  "shall  cooperate". 

"(e)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (g)(1) 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  the  following: 
"and  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  requesi. 
to  the  National  Climate  Program  Office  ". 

Sec.  304.  Section  6  of  the  National  Cli- 
mate Program  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2905)  is  re- 
pealed. 

Sec  305.  Section  7  of  the  National  Cli- 
mate Program  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2906)  is 
amended    by    striking    out     "January    30" 


before  paragraph  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "March  31". 

Sec  306.  Of  the  funds  authorized  for  the 
National  Climate  Program  Office  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  pursuant  to 
section  201(a)(4)  of  thi.s  Act.  at  least  25  per 
centum  shall  be  made  available  during  each 
fiscal  year  for  intergovernmental  climate-re- 
lated activities  (described  in  section  5(d)(7) 
of  the  National  Climate  Program  Act)  and 
at  least  20  per  centum  shall  be  made  avail- 
able during  each  fiscal  year  for  experimen- 
tal climate  forecast  centers  (described  in 
section  5(d)(8)  of  the  National  Climate  Pro- 
gram Act). 

TITLE  IV-SELECTED  OCEAN  AND 
COASTAL  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec  401.  Section  201  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1441)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  follows  "connecting  waters"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Sec  402.  Section  202  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1442)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "The  Secre- 
tary" in  subsection  (a): 

(2)  by  striking  out  "in  consultation"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  sutjsection  (a)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "in  close  consultation": 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
program  under  this  section  complements, 
when  appropriate,  the  activities  undertaken 
pursuant  to  title  I.  Such  program  shall  in- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to— 

""(A)  the  development  and  assessment  of 
scientific  techniques  to  define  and  quantify 
the  degradation  of  the  marine  environment; 

"(B)  the  assessment  of  the  ability  of  the 
marine  environment  to  assimilate  materials 
without  degradation: 

"(C)  continuing  monitoring  programs  to 
assess  the  health  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment, including  but  not  limited  to  the  moni- 
toring of  bottom  oxygen  concentrations, 
contaminant  levels  in  biota,  sediments,  and 
the  water  column,  diseases  in  fish  and  shell- 
fish, and  changes  in  types  and  abundance  of 
indicator  species: 

■■(D)  the  development  of  methodologies, 
techniques,  and  equipment  for  disposal  of 
waste  materials  to  minimize  degradation  of 
the  marine  environment.":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  re- 
designating subsections  (d)  and  (e)  as  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d).  respectively. 

Sec  403.  Section  203  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1443)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

■■(c)  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  other  officials  of  appropriate 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies,  shall 
assess  the  feasibility  of  regional  manage- 
ment plans  for  the  disposal  of  waste  materi- 
als. Such  plans  should  integrate  where  ap- 
propriate Federal.  State,  regional,  and  local 
waste  disposal  activities  into  a  comprehen- 
sive regional  disposal  strategy.  These  plans 
should  address,  among  other  things— 

"(1)  the  sources,  quantities,  and  types  of   ^ 
materials  that  require  and  will  require  dis- 
posal: 

"(2)  the  environmental,  economic,  social, 
and  human  health  factors  associated  with 
disposal  alternatives: 

"(3)  the  improvements  in  production  proc- 
esses, methods  of  disposal,  and  recycling  to 
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reduce  the  adverse  effects  associated  with 
such  disposal  alternatives: 

"(4)  the  applicable  laws  governing  waste 
disposal:  and 

"(5)  improvements  in  permitting  processes 
to  reduce  administrative  burdens. 

"(d)  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration,  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  President, 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  provision,  a  report  on 
sewage  sludge  disposal  in  the  New  York 
region.  The  report  shall  consider  the  factors 
listed  in  subsection  <c)  as  they  relate  to 
landfilling.  incineration,  ocean  dumping,  or 
any  other  feasible  disposal  or  reuse/recy- 
cling option:  shall  include  an  assessment  of 
the  cost  of  these  alternatives:  and  shall  rec- 
ommend such  regulatory  or  legislative 
changes  as  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
adverse  impacts  associated  with  sewage 
sludge  disposal.". 

Sec.  404.  Section  204  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1444)  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 205:  and  such  section  as  so  redesignated 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Of  the  funds  authorized  pursu- 
ant to  section  201(a)(1)  of  the  Atmospheric. 
Climatic,  and  Ocean  Research  Act  of  1983. 
$12,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1984  and  $12,000,000  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1985  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Of  these  funds,  at  least  SSOO.OOO  shall  be 
made  available  in  each  of  such  fiscal  years 
to  carry  out  the  studies  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  Act". 

Sec.  405.  Section  205  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1445)  is  transferred  to  a 
point  immediately  following  section  203  of 
such  Act  and  redesignated  as  section  204: 
and  such  section  as  so  transferred  and  re- 
designated is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  In  March  of  each  year,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  his  activities  under  this  title 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  report 
shall  include— 

"(1)  the  Secretary's  findings  made  under 
section  201.  including  an  evaluation  of  the 
short-term  ecological  effects  and  the  social 
and  economic  factors  involved  with  the 
dumping: 

"(2)  the  results  of  activities  undertaken 
pursuant  to  section  202: 

"(3)  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Adminis- 
trator and  after  consulting  with  officials  of 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  an  iden- 
tification of  the  short-  and  long-term  re- 
search requirements  associated  with  activi- 
ties under  title  I.  and  a  description  of  how 
Federal  research  under  titles  I  and  11  will 
meet  those  requirements:  and 

"(4)  activities  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce under  section  5  of  the  Act  of  March 
10.  1934  (48  Stat.  401:  16  U.S.C.  665). 

"(b)  In  March  of  each  year,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  his 
activities  during  the  previous  fiscal  year 
under  section  203  of  the  Marine  Protection, 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (33 
U.S.C.  1443).". 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33 
U.S.C.  1701)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  Numerous  Federal  agencies  have  initi- 
ated and  supported  research  projects  to 
study,  enhance,  manage,  preserve,  protect, 
or  restore  the  resources  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

"(7)  Various  research  projects  relating  to 
the  Great  Lakes,  including  those  conducted 


at  the  college  and  university  level  and  those 
conducted  at  the  State  and  local  govern- 
mental level,  can  be  more  effectively  coordi- 
nated in  order  to  obtain  maximum  bene- 
fits.". 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33  U.S.C. 
1701)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (2).  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (4),  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (2)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  to  provide  for  the  effective  coordina- 
tion of  research  conducted  to  support  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the  environ- 
mental quality  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  to 
encourage  the  use  of  such  research  in  deter- 
minations that  affect  the  environmental 
quality  of  the  Great  Lakes:  and". 

Sec  407.  Section  4(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Nation- 
al Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33 
U.S.C.  1703)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"general  research  on  marine  ecosystems" 
the  following:  ",  including  the  Great  Lakes". 

Sec.  408.  Section  8  of  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33  U.S.C. 
1707)  is  amended  by  adding  "(a)"  after  "Sec 
8."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tne  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  insure  that 
the  findings  and  information  regarding 
ocean  pollution  research  activities  associat- 
ed with  the  Great  Lakes  identified  pursuant 
to  section  4(b)  be  disseminated  in  a  timely 
manner  and  in  useful  forms  to  relevant  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government. 
State  governments,  and  other  persons  with 
an  interest  in  such  information.". 

Sec  409.  Section  10  of  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Of  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  the  Atmospheric.  Climatic, 
and  Ocean  Research  Act  of  1983.  $3,000,000 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.". 

TITLE  V-MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  501.  Of  the  funds  authorized  pursu- 
ant to  section  201(a)(2)  of  this  Act.  $100,000 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  reporting  of  weather  modifi- 
cation activities  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment", as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  330). 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
at  least  sixty  days  before  making  a  determi- 
nation as  to  the  necessity  for  the  closing  or 
consolidation  of  any  Weather  Service  Office 
or  Weather  Service  Forecast  Office,  shall 
provide  adequate  public  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  make  such  a  determination  in  order 
to  ensure  that  all  persons  served  by  such 
Offices  will  have  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  present  their  views. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary,  in  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  close  or  consolidate  a  Weather 
Service  Office,  shall  take  fully  into  account 
any  views  expressed  by  persons  served  by 
such  Office  during  the  sixty-day  period  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  and  shall  specifi- 
cally consider— 

(A)  the  effect  of  such  closing  or  consolida- 
tion on  the  community  served  by  such 
Weather  Service  Office: 

(B)  the  effect  of  such  closing  or  consolida- 
tion on  employees  of  the  National  Weather 
Service  employed  at  such  Office: 

(C)  the  economic  savings  to  the  National 
Weather  Service  resulting  from  such  closing 
or  consolidation:  and 

(D)  such  other  factors  as  the  National 
Weather  Service  determines  are  necessary. 


(2)  In  making  a  decision  under  paragraph 
(1)  the  Secretary  may  hold  such  hearings  as 
he  deems  necessary. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  compile  a  written 
record  including  or  reflecting  all  views  pre- 
sented and  information  received  or  devel- 
oped in  the  course  of  his  consideration  of 
the  matters  involved  in  making  such  a  deci- 
sion, whether  or  not  hearings  are  held  with 
respect  thereto  as  authorized  by  paragraph 
(2).  The  Secretary  shall  retain  all  written 
materials  received  or  developed  in  the 
course  of  such  consideration,  for  possible 
use  in  any  review  under  subsection  (e). 

(c)  Any  decision  of  the  Secretary  to  close 
or  consolidate  a  Weather  Service  Office 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  set  forth  the 
findings  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
matters  set  forth  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (D)  of  subsection  (b)(1)  along  with 
a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  findings 
and  of  the  basis  on  which  the  decision  was 
made.  The  Secretary's  decision  shall  be 
made  available  to  persons  served  by  such 
Weather  Service  Office. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  take  no  action  to 
close  or  consolidate  a  Weather  Service 
Office  until  sixty  days  after  his  written  deci- 
sion is  made  available  to  persons  served  by 
such  Office  as  required  by  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (c). 

(e)  In  addition  to  any  other  review  which 
may  be  available  by  law,  a  decision  of  the 
Secretary  to  close  or  consolidate  any 
Weather  Service  Office  may  be  reviewed  in 
accordance  with  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  in  an  action  brought  by  any 
State  served  by  such  Office.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "State"  includes 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

(f)  Any  determination  or  decision  made  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  with  re- 
spect to  the  closing  or  consolidation  of  a 
Weather  Service  Office  shall  be  considered 
for  purposes  of  this  section  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Secretary. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  atmospher- 
ic, climatic,  and  ocean  research  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  for  the 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985,  and  for 
other  purposes.". 

A  similar  House  bill  (H,R.  2900)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 203,  ESTABLISHING 
STATE         COMMISSIONS  ON 

TEACHER  EXCELLENCE 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 399  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


H.  Res.  399 
Resolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  203)  to  establish  State 
commissions  on  teacher  excellence,  and  the 
first  reading  of  the  joint  resolution  shall  be 
dispensed  with.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  joint  resolution  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
joint  resolution  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  subsititute  to  the  resolu- 
tion recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  now  printed  in  the 
joint  resolution  as  an  original  resolution  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  joint  resolution  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  joint 
resolution  or  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  resolu- 
tion. The  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  joint  resolution  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BoNioR)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  purposes  of  debate 
only,  I  yield  the  customary  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  399 
provides  for  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  203  to  estab- 
lish State  commissions  on  teacher  ex- 
cellence. House  Resolution  399  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  whereby  any 
germane  amendments  may  be  consid- 
ered under  the  5-minute  rule.  It  also 
provides  1  hour  of  general  debate  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

House  Resolution  399  makes  in  order 
to  consider  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor's  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  now  printed  in 
the  joint  resolution,  as  original  text 
for  the  purposes  of  amendment. 

In  addition,  the  rule  provides  that 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  in  the  House  on  any  amendment 
previously  adopted  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  to  either  the  joint  reso- 
lution or  the  committee  substitute 
amendment. 

House  Resolution  399  also  provides 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  quality  of  the 
public  education  we  provide  our  young 


people  in  this  Nation  should  be  of 
great  concern  to  all  Americans  and  to 
all  Members  here.  The  quality  of  a 
youngster's  education  today  so  often 
determines  the  quality  of  his  or  her 
tomorrow,  that  we  must  never  stop  im- 
proving our  public  school  systems. 
Since  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  edu- 
cational system  depends,  in  large  part, 
on  the  quality  of  our  teachers,  great 
care  must  be  given  to  developing  the 
very  best  ways  of  recruiting,  selecting, 
training,  licensing,  and  retaining 
teachers  of  excellence. 

Realizing  this,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postsecondary  Education  has  reported 
House  Joint  Resolution  203  which  en- 
courages the  establishment  of  State 
commissions  on  teacher  excellence  to 
study  current  State  practices  and  to 
make  recommendations  on  how  to 
better  attract  high-quality  teachers 
and  keep  them  from  leaving  the  pro- 
fession. The  joint  resolution  does  not 
dictate,  and  I  repeat  does  not  dictate, 
to  the  States  how  this  should  be  done, 
but  leaves  the  composition  and  form 
of  the  commissions  to  the  discretion  of 
each  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  extensive  hearings 
were  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postsecondary  Education  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  429,  a  measure  very 
similar  to  House  Joint  Resolution  203, 
in  1981  and  1982.  Witnesses  at  those 
hearings  unanimously  supported  the 
purpose  of  the  joint  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  203  enjoys  the  wide 
support  of  both  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postsecondary  Education  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Joint  Resolution  203  constitutes  no 
burden  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  and, 
because  it  mandates  no  specific  actions 
by  any  State,  it  has  no  State  or  local 
cost  impact. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  399 
provides  a  straightforward,  open  rule 
providing  for  the  full  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  203  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  corisume. 

Mr.  Speaker  it  is  true  that  our  best 
and  brightest  students  are  not  going 
into  the  teaching  profession.  This  is 
not  a  new  problem.  Years  ago  I  served 
on  a  commission  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
appointed  to  study  problems  in  educa- 
tion. What  we  found  then  is  still  true 
today. 

There  are  two  major  factors  which 
keep  the  best  students  out  of  teaching. 
First,  the  salaries  are  low.  and  the  top 
achievers  tend  to  be  attracted  to  fields 
which  pay  more.  Second,  most  school 
systems  have  a  tenure  system.  Once  a 
teacher  has  tenure,  the  job  is  secure 
regardless  of  performance  as  long  as 
the  teacher  shows  up  for  class  every 
day.  Extra  effort  is  not  effectively  re- 
warded. 


There  is  no  easy  answer  to  either  of 
these  problems,  and  appointing  more 
commissions  to  study  teacher  excel- 
lence is  not  going  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
Congress  a  resolution  similar,  but  not 
identical,  to  this  one  was  considered 
under  suspension.  It  failed  to  receive 
the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  for  pas- 
sage. 

One  final  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
time  that  the  Rules  Committee  consid- 
ered this  rule,  the  administration  did 
not  support  enactment  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  203.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  administration  policy,  all  50 
States  have  established  task  forces 
dealing  with  questions  of  educational 
reform  including  issues  of  teacher  ex- 
cellence. The  administration  state- 
ment concludes  that  this  joint  resolu- 
tion is  unnecessary,  since  it  deals  with 
a  widely  recognized  problem  already 
being  appropriately  addressed  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  provides  1 
hour  of  general  debate  and  an  open 
amending  process  for  the  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  203. 
This  rule  will  allow  the  House  to  work 
its  will  on  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  if  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

D  1410 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING        FOR        CONSIDER- 
ATION   OF    H.R.    2878.    LIBRARY 
SERVICES  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 
Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  397  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  397 
Resoh^ed,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2878)  to  amend  and  extend  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act.  and  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  considered 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by   the  Committee  on   Education 
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and  Labor  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule,  each  section  of 
said  substitute  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  5(a).  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  m  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sulwtitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Frost)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta).  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  397 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2878,  a  bill  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act. 

The  rule  provides  1  hour  of  general 
debate  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  makes  in 
order  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  which  is 
now  printed  in  the  bill  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule. 

The  rule  also  waives  points  of  order 
against  the  substitute  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause 
5(a)  of  rule  XXI  which  prohibits  ap- 
propriations in  a  legislative  bill. 

In  addition,  the  rule  provides  that 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  in  the  House  on  any  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute and  provides  for  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  was  first 
passed  in  1957.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  maintained  its  commitment 
to  the  provisions  of  library  services 
throughout  this  country  for  all  our 
citizens.  H.R.  2878  continues  this  com- 
mitment by  extending  the  act  from 
fiscal  year  1984  through  fiscal  year 
1988.  In  addition,  the  bill  expands  the 
definition  of  libraries  and  the  services 
they  provide  to  include  the  provision 
of  programs  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  special  populations  through  literacy 
training  programs,  the  sharing  of  re- 
source materials  between  libraries,  ex- 
panded access  for  the  handicapped 
and   acquisition   of   foreign   language 


materials    for   those    Americans   who 
speak  English  as  a  second  language. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  authorizations  con- 
tained in  H.R.  2878  are  modest  in- 
creases in  the  provision  of  library  serv- 
ices to  the  citizens  of  this  country.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  this  is  an 
open  rule  which  would  allow  the  offer- 
ing of  any  germane  amendment  and  I 
commend  the  bill  to  my  colleagues  and 
urge  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  that  the 
Rules  Committee  considered  this  rule, 
there  was  no  objection  to  the  open 
rule  procedure,  which  is  embodied  in 
this  rule. 

The  bill,  however,  is  more  controver- 
sial. At  the  time  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee meeting,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  provided  a  statement 
of  administration  policy  opposing  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act.  The  admin- 
istration believes  that  the  act  has,  for 
practical  purposes,  already  met  its 
goal  of  improving  access  to  public  li- 
brary services.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment should  now  bear  the  responsibil- 
ity for  assuring  that  the  quality  of 
public  library  services  is  not  dimin- 
ished. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  over  $1.5  billion 
is  expended  annually  on  public  librar- 
ies of  which  the  Federal  Government 
contributes  only  about  5  percent. 
Clearly,  libraries  are  not  going  to  dis- 
appear if  Federal  funding  is  not  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  also 
create  two  new  federally  funded  pro- 
grams. One  provides  for  the  purchase 
of  foreign  language  materials,  and  the 
other  provides  for  literacy  projects. 
Many  libraries  are  already  conducting 
such  activities  under  other  funding 
mechanisms.  We  should  not  be  creat- 
ing new  authorizations  for  programs 
already  being  conducted  under  current 
law.  We  should  be  working  to  bring 
down  the  amount  of  the  Federal  defi- 
cit, not  add  to  it. 

If  we  are  serious  about  bringing 
down  deficit  levels,  this  bill  is  a  good 
place  to  begin. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  SCHEDULE 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
the  program  for  the  balance  of  the 
week  and  for  next  week. 


Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
be  happy  to  read  through  the  program 
for  next  week. 

On  Monday,  January  30,  1984.  the 
House  will  meet  at  noon.  There  is  one 
bill  scheduled  on  the  Suspension  Cal- 
endar. However,  if  a  recorded  vote  is 
requested,  it  will  be  postponed  until 
Tuesday,  January  31.  That  bill  on  sus- 
pension is  H.R.  1961,  Agent  Orange 
and  Atomic  Veterans  Relief  Act. 

There  will  also  be  general  debate 
only  on  the  following  two  bills:  H.R. 
2878,  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  amendments,  on  which  a  rule 
has  already  been  adopted,  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  203,  a  bill  to  Estab- 
lish State  Commissions  on  Teacher  ex- 
cellence, on  which  the  rule  has  already 
been  adopted. 

I  reiterate  that  if  there  is  a  recorded 
vote  requested  on  the  one  bill  on  the 
Suspension  Calendar,  it  will  be  post- 
poned until  Tuesday,  January  31. 

On  Tuesday,  January  31,  1984,  the 
House  will  meet  at  noon.  There  are  no 
bills  scheduled  on  the  Suspension  Cal- 
endar. 

There  will  be  a  recorded  vote  on 
H.R.  1961  if  such  recorded  vote  has 
been  postponed. 

The  House  will  then  complete  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2878.  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  amend- 
ments, and  House  Joint  Resolution 
203,  to  Establish  State  Commissions 
on  Teacher  Excellence. 

On  Wednesday,  February  1,  1984. 
the  House  will  meet  at  3  p.m.  The 
House  will  consider  H.R.  2465.  Earth- 
quake Hazards  Reduction  and  Federal 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control,  an  open 
rule,  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday,  February 
2  and  3.  1984.  the  House  will  meet  at 
11  a.m.,  and  consider  H.R.  1904.  Child 
Abuse  and  Adoption  Reform  Act,  an 
open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  House 
will  adjourn  by  3  p.m.  on  Fridays.  Con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  at  a  later  point. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  venture  a  guess  as  to 
the  likelihood  of  our  being  able  to 
wind  up  proceedings  next  week  on 
Thursday  rather  than  going  over  into 
Friday? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  if  we  are  able 
to  complete  the  schedule  that  has  just 
been  announced  at  the  end  of  business 
on  Thursday,  there  would  not  need  to 
be  a  session  on  Friday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  hearing  the  sched- 
ule, it  does  not  sound  to  me  that  we 
are  exactly  going  to  work  ourselves 
into  a  sweat  next  week.  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  or  not  we  could  not  find 
some  additional  things  that  exist  on 
the  Union  Calendar  to  bring  out  here, 
so  that  we  do  not  find  ourselves  log- 
jammed  as  we  go  into  the  time  this 
summer,  when  certainly  we  are  going 
to  be  told  that  we  have  got  to  run 
things  through  here  very,  very  quickly 
because  we  have  got  to  adjourn  for 
conventions,  and  so  on.  We  are  going 
to  hear  that  story  from  the  majority 
side.  And  I  am  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  we  are  going  to  go  into 
recess.  I  think  at  the  end  of  next  week 
or  the  week  after  that.  We  are  just  not 
doing  very  much  here.  Why  can  we 
not  bring  up  bankruptcy,  immigration, 
some  of  these  things  that  are  on  the 
calendar  which  are  controversial  items 
and  could  be  dealt  with  now? 

As  I  say,  I  just  have  a  concer"  about 
the  kind  of  schedule.  I  wonder  if  we 
could  get  a  comment  from  the  acting 
majority  leader. 

D  1420 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  there  is  a  concern.  I  think, 
on  the  part  of  the  leadership  to  deal 
with  all  of  the  things  that  need  to  be 
dealt  with  this  year.  Some  of  the  mat- 
ters are  not  ready  for  consideration  by 
the  floor.  The  schedule  that  has  been 
announced  is  what  is  ready.  There  is, 
obviously,  effort  going  on  to  make 
sure  we  can  finish  our  business  in  an 
orderly  pattern,  taking  into  consider- 
ation that  we  have  political  conven- 
tions later  in  the  year  that  will  take  a 
lot  of  time. 

It  is  obvious  that,  before  we  get  a 
budget,  we  cannot  go  into  the  appro- 
priations process  but.  indeed,  some  of 
the  substantive  bills  could  come  up.  I 
did  say  at  the  end  of  the  presentation 
of  the  schedule  that  the  leadership 
may  and  could  bring  up  other  matters 
during  the  week,  and  that  may 
happen. 

But  certainly  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments are  well  taken,  well  understood, 
and  I  think  there  is  an  attempt  going 
on  to  try  to  bring  out  matters  that  are 
ready  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  so  that 
we  can  finish  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  in  my  conversations  with 
the  Speaker  in  pressing  the  points 
that  the  gentleman  has  made,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  immigration  and 
bankruptcy,  that  the  Speaker  has  told 
me  that  he  has  been  working  to  get 
some  kind  of  accommodation  and  he 
understands  that  our  position,  one,  is 
to,  yes.  get  it  to  the  floor  and  get  it  to 
conference.  We  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  fashion  a  perfect  bill  here  in 


the  House,  but  get  that  measure  to 
conference  because  the  other  body  has 
acted  on  it. 

With  bankruptcy.  I  am  quite  well 
aware  of  the  problem  there,  and  that 
there  are  political  problems  in  addi- 
tion to  just  substantive  problems. 

But  the  gentleman  is  within  his 
rights  to  ask  that  question.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  do  the  scheduling  on  our 
side  but  we  want  to  offer  our  assist- 
ance to  facilitate  the  order  of  business 
to  bring  them  out. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  appreciate  the  minori- 
ty leader's  comments.  I  know  that  he 
has  been  working  diligently  on  a 
number  of  these  matters. 

What  concerns  me  is  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  see  them  scheduled  week 
after  week.  We  know  that  there  is 
work  going  on  behind  the  scenes,  and 
to  some  extent  I  am  also  concerned 
about  a  statement  which  says,  of 
course,  they  reserve  the  right  to  add 
things  during  the  week.  What  we  find 
there  is  that  things  then  of  a  very  con- 
troversial nature  sometimes  get  added 
without  very  much  notice,  which 
means  the  minority  is  not  able  to  re- 
spond in,  I  think,  an  appropriate  way. 

So  I  would  hope  that  maybe  we 
would  begin  to  work  a  little  harder,  do 
some  of  these  things  early  in  the  year, 
get  a  few  more  things  on  the  schedule, 
and  proceed  so  that  we  do  not  havfe  a 
logjam  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


REQUEST  TO  DISPENSE  WITH 
CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSI- 
NESS ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


TEXT  OF  PROPOSED  REVISED 
AGREEMENT  FOR  COOPERA- 
TION BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  NORWAY  CON- 
CERNING PEACEFUL  USES  OF 
NUCLEAR  ENERGY-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
98-164) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Thursday,  January 
26.  1984.) 


TEXT      OF      PROPOSED      AGREE 
MENT    FOR    COOPERATION    BE- 
TWEEN    THE    UNITED    STATES 
AND       SWEDEN       CONCERNING 
PEACEFUL    USES    OF    NUCLEAR 
ENERGY-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT     OF     THE     UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  98-163) 
The    SPEAKER    pro   tempore    (Mr. 
MuRTHA)  laid   before   the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Thursday.  January 
26.  1984.) 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
JANUARY  30.  1984 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 
ON  TOTALIZATION  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  SYSTEMS-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
98-165) 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objec- 
tion, referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Thursday,  January 
26,  1984.) 


INTERNATIONAL  FISHERY 

AGREEMENT      BETWEEN      THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  PEO- 
PLES    REPUBLIC    OF    BULGAR- 
IA-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT     OF     THE     UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  98-166) 
The   SPEAKER    pro   tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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January  26,  1984 


(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Thursday.  January 
26.  1984.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SCI- 
ENCE BOARD  ENTITLED  SCI- 
ENCE INDICATORS- 1982--MES- 
SAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  :empore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology: 

For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Thursday.  January 
26.  1984.) 


WEIRTON  STEELS  EMPLOYEES 
STOCK  OWNERSHIP 

I  Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asKed  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  e.xtend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  an  occasion  of  great  historic 
and  economic  significance  that  oc- 
curred amid  great  celebration  in  my 
home  district  m  West  Virginia. 

Wednesday.  January  11.  1984.  will 
forever  be  an  important  date  :n  histo- 
ry for  the  city  of  Weirton.  W.  Va..  and 
for  the  American  steel  industry.  On 
that  date,  the  workers  of  Weirton 
Steel  became  owners  of  their  400-acre 
mill  that  dominates  the  life  of  the 
upper  Ohio  Valley.  As  a  result  of  a 
signing  ceremony  m  which  I  partici- 
pated. Weirton  Steel  became  the  larg- 
est employee-owned  company  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  unique  model  for 
thousands  of  other  troubled  American 
companies. 

But.  the  process  that  culminated  in 
the  ceremonies  January  11.  was  not 
easy.  It  was  the  result  of  18  months  of 
debate  and  contemplation  by  the  loyal 
employees  of  this  historic  and  profita- 
ble mill.  September  23.  1983.  the  work- 
ers of  Weirton  Steel  voted  eight  to  one 
to  become  the  new  owners  of  the 
plant. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  when  Nation- 
al Steel  made  the  difficult  decision  to 
divest  parts  of  its  steel  operations  and 
announced  its  proposal  that  the  Weir- 
ton facility  be  bought  by  its  employ- 
ees, the  true  spirit  of  the  25.000  inhab- 
itants of  Weirton  became  evident. 
They  banded  together  for  a  common 
goal,  and  with  the  battle  cry  "We  Can 
Do  It"  forged  ahead,  blazing  an  un- 
precedented trail  of  cooperation  and 
dedication. 

This  month,  the  people  of  Weirton 
indeed  did  'do  it,"  with  a  bold  new 
plan  that  represents  the  best  result 
that  anyone  could  have  hoped  for  18 
months  ago. 


Known  as  an  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  or  ESOP.  the  buy  out  pro- 
posal means  the  promise  of  a  bright 
future  for  a  plant  that  has  proven 
itself  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
difficult  market.  In  1981.  a  disastrous 
year  for  the  steel  industry.  Weirton 
Steel  still  managed  to  eke  out  a  profit. 

The  plant  facility  is  basically  sound 
and  its  reputation  as  this  Nation's 
highest  quality  producer  of  tinplate  is 
intact.  The  market  for  tinplate— the 
main  product  of  the  Weirton  mill— is 
still  a  stable  steel  product. 

The  transfer  of  ownership  from  Na- 
tional Steel  to  the  workers  of  Weirton 
vill  require  the  new  owners  to  take  a 
direct  cut  in  pay  and  benefits  of  20 
percent.  That  represents  tough  medi- 
cine for  sturdy  people  with  a  difficult 
challenge. 

Weirton  Steel  was  built  by  E.  T. 
Weir  from  scratch  in  1909  on  what 
ased  to  be  apple  orchards.  He  created 
a  legacy  of  community  spirit  and  pros- 
perity that  I  am  sure  will  manifest 
itself  again  m  the  success  of  this  new 
endeavor. 

That  community  spirit  was  evident 
when  the  residents  of  Weirton  began  a 
fund  drive  to  finance  the  research  in- 
volved with  the  stock  ownership  plan. 
For  example,  a  telethon  was  held  on 
the  local  cable  television  station  that 
was  expected  to  raise  $40,000.  But.  the 
dedicated  and  hard-working  citizens  of 
•he  Ohio  Valley  contributed  more 
than  $150,000. 

The  town  that  E.  T.  Weir  founded  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  has  indeed 
grown  up  to  face  the  difficulties  that 
threaten  its  survival.  As  one  writer  put 
it,  "the  company  town  has  become  the 
town  company." 

I  wish  to  publicly  express  my  admi- 
ration and  support  for  the  people  of 
Weirton  Steel  who  have  not  only  pre- 
served their  mill  and  their  community, 
but  also  offer  this  Nation  an  example 
to  follow  in  the  -onstant  drive  to  rec- 
oncile the  problems  that  have  been 
tearing  many  of  our  productive  enter- 
prises apart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  appropri- 
ate for  this  body  to  recognize  the 
Weirton  joint  study  committee  mem- 
bers who  labored  long  and  hard  to 
bring  the  Weirton  Steel  ESOP  into  re- 
ality. 

The  committee  was  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Independent  Steel- 
workers  Union  (ISU).  the  Independent 
Guard  Union  <IGU)  and  the  Weirton 
Steel  Division  management  independ- 
ent of  National  Steel. 

The  ISU  representation  included: 
ISU  President  Walter  Bish;  committee 
chairman.  Steel  Works  No.  1.  Nicholas 
Petrovich;  committee  vice  chairman. 
Steel  Works  No.  1.  John  Spadafora: 
committee  secretary,  Steel  Works  No. 
1.  Gaylord  Meloy;  committee  chair- 
man. Steel  Works  No.  2,  Edward 
Martin;  committee  vice  chairman. 
Steel  Works  No.   2,   Donald  Murray; 


conrunittee  secretary.  Steel  Works  No. 
2.  John  Koval;  committee  chairman. 
Sheet  Mill.  Anthony  Julian:  commit- 
tee vice  chairman  and  secretary.  Sheet 
Mill,  Thomas  Walters;  committee 
chairman.  Tin  Mill.  Domenick  Tonac- 
chio;  committee  vice  chairman,  Tin 
Mill.  Charles  Cook:  committee  secre- 
tary. Tin  Mill.  Thomas  Gaudio;  com- 
mittee chairman.  Strip  Steel,  Edward 
Conley:  committee  vice  chairman. 
Strip  Steel,  Benjamin  Wade;  commit- 
tee secretary.  Strip  Steel,  Emil  Morel- 
li;  chairman.  Clerical  and  Technical 
Unit.  Steve  Karnoupakis;  vice  chair- 
man and  secretary.  Clerical  and  Tech- 
nical Unit.  Craig  Petrella. 

The  IGU  representation  included: 
President  Clifford  Becker:  secretary 
and  treasurer  Virgil  Davidson;  and 
Steward  Robert  Gilbert. 

The  divisional  management  repre- 
.sentation  included:  president  of  the  di- 
i  ision  Robert  L.  Loughhead;  executive 
vice  president  of  the  division  Carl  L. 
Valdiserri;  vice  president  of  operations 
of  the  division  Kenneth  M.  Hunt;  vice 
president  of  industrial  relations  of  the 
division  John  A.  Madigan:  vice  presi- 
dent and  controller  of  the  division 
Eugene  L.  West:  and  general  manager, 
industrial  relations  and  division  coun- 
sel William  L.  Doepken. 


AMERICA  NEEDS  SPECIFIC  ROAD 
MAP  FOR  TACKLING  DEFICITS 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
;iis  remarks. ) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  pleased  with  the  conciliatory 
nature  of  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  address  last  night.  But  other 
than  the  suggestion  of  forming  a  bi- 
partisan group  to  tackle  the  problem 
of  our  enormous  deficits,  he  offered  no 
specific  road  map  of  how  this  crisis 
should  be  dealt  with. 

:  believe  it  is  not  acceptable  for  our 
leaders  to  tell  us  not  to  worry  about 
their  deficits,  that  they  will  decline  at 
some  future  point.  That  is  like  a  fire- 
man telling  someone  trapped  in  a 
burning  building  not  to  worry  because 
it  is  sure  to  rain  soon.  When  a  truck  Is 
speeding  toward  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  it 
does  not  need  more  time,  it  needs  a 
change  of  direction. 

Having  criss-crossed  over  10.000 
miles  of  New  Mexico  this  past  year, 
having  held  over  100  town  meetings.  I 
can  assure  you  there  is  a  growing 
unease  about  the  immense  size  of  the 
deficits.  Today  there  are  those  who 
focus  solely  on  an  improving  national 
economy  and  who,  mistakenly,  believe 
deficits  are  a  problem  for  the  future. 
They  are  not. 

They  affect  a  young  Santa  Fe  couple 
who  are  unable  to  finance  their  own 
home— today. 


And  they  affect  the  carpenter  who 
wants  to  build  that  home— today. 

And  they  frustrate  the  meatpacker 
In  Farmington  who  is  unable  to 
expand  and  hire  new  workers— today. 

Last  year's  economic  news  from 
Washington  was  grim.  Expected  re- 
ports for  the  years  ahead  are  even 
grimmer.  We  ended  up  this  past  fiscal 
year  with  a  staggering  deficit  of  nearly 
$200  billion.  If  we  stay  the  course  on 
this  current  economic  path,  nearly  $2 
trillion  will  be  added  to  the  national 
deficit  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  That 
is  intolerable  and  unacceptable.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  available  credit  will  be 
snapped  up  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  scramble  for  the  scarce  bit 
remaining  will  inexorably  keep  inter- 
est rates  in  the  clouds.  And  New 
Mexico  cannot  grow,  nor  can  the  other 
49  States  grow,  under  the  weight  of 
deficits  of  that  enormity.  And  it  is  also 
unacceptable  for  those  senior  leaders 
who  only  a  few  short  years  ago  were 
the  principal  architects  of  a  flawed 
economic  game  plan  which  produced 
this  deficit  crisis  to  now  disown  ac- 
countability. Twenty  months  ago  they 
were  proud  of  their  participation. 
Today,  however,  they  plead  for  "politi- 
cal courage"  from  the  rest  of  us  to 
rescue  the  country.  Our  ultimate  goal 
must  be  to  balance  the  budget.  And  I 
believe  we  can  reach  that  goal  in  the 
next  4  years  by  moving  steadily  to 
bring  the  deficit  under  control.  We 
can  cut  the  1988  budget  deficit  by  be- 
tween $150  and  $200  billion.  That  total 
saving  will  result  from  lower  spending 
and  lower  interest  cost  as  well  as  from 
increased  tax  revenues.  And  we  can  do 
it  through  actions  that  are  fair  and 
sacrifices  that  are  mutual.  But  the 
President  himself  must  take  an  active 
role  in  that  process. 

I  believe  enactment  of  a  fair  tax, 
medical  cost  controls,  and  entitle- 
ments and  defense  reassessment  plans 
can  achieve  our  program  if  we  begin 
now.  And  we  must  begin  now  or  all  of 
us  will  soon  lead  lesser  lives  in  a  lesser 
land.  While  we  must,  of  course,  re- 
think our  ideas  in  the  days  ahead,  let 
us  resolve  not  to  retreat  from  our 
ideals  of  years  past. 
Our  goals  must  be  to  keep  America 

the  undisputed  No.  1  economic  power 

in  the  world  and  to  raise  the  standard 

of  living  and  improve  the  quality  of 

life  of  every  American. 
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A  REVIEW  OF  THIS  WEEKS  AC- 
COMPLISHMENTS IN  THE 
HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thought  this  afternoon  we  might  want 
to  look  a  little  bit  at  what  has  taken 
place  in  this  House  this  week.  It  has 
been   a   little   bit   different,   I   think, 


from    what    some    people 
might  take  place  this  week. 

I  do  not  believe  there  were  many 
people  who  expected  that  some  of  the 
substantive  issues  facing  the  Nation 
would  get  raised  on  the  House  floor 
this  week.  And  yet  they  did.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  were  many  people 
who  believed  that  we  would  deal  with 
some  of  the  problems  with  the  way 
this  institution  governs  itself  this 
week.  But  yet  we  did.  There  has  been 
a  record  compiled  this  week  which  I 
think  will  make  at  least  a  little  bit  of 
difference  in  the  weeks  ahead.  I  would 
like  to  review  a  little  bit  about  what  it 
is  that  has  happened. 

A  number  of  Members  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  several  days  this  week  and  suggest- 
ed that  this  House  ought  to  deal  with 
at  least  three  basic  issues:  a  balanced 
budget,  voluntary  school  prayer,  and 
line  item  veto.  We  went  through  a  pro- 
cedure, strictly  within  the  rules,  of 
asking  unanimous  consent  that  those 
bills  be  brought  to  the  floor,  not  im- 
mediately, but  brought  to  the  floor 
under  a  rule  that  would  require  open 
debate  of  those  issues.  That  particular 
request  in  each  and  every  instance  was 
turned  down  by  the  majority  side. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  very 
simply  that  the  majority  party  is  un- 
willing to  have  those  issues  discussed. 
For  years  they  have  kept  those  issues 
from  coming  out  of  committee  and 
onto  the  floor,  and  now,  by  taking  the 
route  of  coming  to  the  floor  and 
asking  that  they  be  brought  here  by 
Members'  requests,  we  were  also 
denied  the  opportunity  to  have  that 
done. 

I  think  that  says  clearly  to  the 
American  people  that  this  House 
really  is  not  willing  to  deal  with  those 
issues,  that  those  are  not  issues  that 
this  House  recognizes  as  important, 
even  though  in  many  of  those  in- 
stances 80  percent  of  the  American 
people  think  that  they  are  important 
and  think  this  House  should  be  deal- 
ing with  them. 

In  the  case  of  voluntary  school 
prayer,  it  is  an  issue,  as  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  has  pointed  out,  on  a 
couple  of  occasions  that  has  been  in 
this  House  for  21  years.  It  has  been 
here  for  21  years  and  in  that  entire 
period  the  American  people  have  ex- 
pressed over  and  over  again,  by  a  75  to 
80  percent  majority  in  polls,  that  they 
believe  that  is  an  issue  that  should  be 
dealt  with.  And  yet  this  House  in  that 
21-year  period  has  not  even  considered 
it.  I  do  not  care  how  Members  vote.  I 
say,  "Vote  any  way  you  want  on  that 
issue. "  But  at  least  I  think  we  ought  to 
consider  something  that  has  that  kind 
of  momentous  support  among  the 
American  people.  We  did  not  do  it.  We 
asked  to  do  it  this  week,  and  we  were 
turned  down. 


Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  making  an  important  point  that  we 
need  to  emphasize  and  reemphasize 
and  reemphasize  in  the  course  of  this 
year. 

The  point  that  I  think  we  need  to 
also  underline  is  that  the  reason  that 
these  items  are  not  brought  to  the 
floor  is  not  simply  because  in  the  view 
of  the  majority  there  is  too  much 
other  pressing  business.  There  is  a 
large  number  of  items  brought  to  the 
floor  of  this  House  for  debate  that  are 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority but  which  are  put  there  frankly 
for  political  reasons.  In  the  course  of 
last  year,  we  spent  countless  hours  de- 
bating a  number  of  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion which  may  have  merit  but  which 
we  all  knew  were  never  going  to 
become  law  but  which  were  debated 
because,  in  the  legitimate  view  of  the 
majority,  they  deserved  a  full  airing. 

I  point  out  that  the  nuclear  freeze 
issue  probably  falls  in  that  category; 
also  the  domestic  content  bill.  That  is 
not  to  say  that  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  do  not  legitimately  be- 
lieve those  are  reasonable  proposals 
but  only  to  say  that  we  all  knew  they 
were  not  going  to  become  law,  either 
because  they  would  not  be  enacted  by 
the  Senate  or  would  not  be  signed  into 
law  by  the  President. 

On  those  items  that  are  of  impor- 
tance to  the  Democratic  majority,  we 
debate  them,  whether  Lhey  arc  going 
to  become  law  or  not,  but  on  the  sub- 
stantial items  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  has  raised,  which  have  over- 
whelming support  by  the  American 
people,  we  do  not  get  a  chance  to  even 
talk  about  the  issues. 

I  think  I  speak  for  a  number  of  us 
when  I  say  that  we  are  frustrated  by 
the  continued  use  of  the  rules  by  the 
majority  to  bring  their  political 
agenda  to  the  floor  time  and  time 
again  but  to  deny  us  the  opportunity 
to  have  our  political  agenda  brought 
to  the  floor,  particularly  on  those 
items  where  we  have  the  support  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct, 
and  he  makes  a  good  point. 

What  is  more  important  is,  having 
raised  those  unanimous  consent  re- 
quests aimed  at  bringing  those  items 
to  the  floor,  ultimately  what  the  ma- 
jority did  was  gag  us  from  being  able 
to  use  that  methodology,  even  though 
it  is  within  the  rules. 

The  Speaker  yesterday  imposed  a 
gag  rule  on  the  majority  seeking  to 
bring  those  kinds  of  issues  to  the  floor, 
and  now  we  are  told  that  "You  have 
got  to  be  good  little  boys,  and  what 
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you  have  got  to  do  is  you  have  got  to 
go  over  to  your  minority  leadership 
and  get  clearance  from  them  in  order 
to  consider  these,  and  then  you  have 
got  to  come  to  us— the  great  majority 
leadership— and  we  have  got  to  give 
you  permission  to  bring  those  up." 


cy  in  the  world  has  proportional  repre- 
sentation in  their  committee  struc- 
ture. Only  the  Communist  dictator- 
ships in  the  world  do  not,  except  for 
here.  Here  we  do  not  have  proportion- 
al representation. 
So  this  week  we  came  to  the  floor 


in  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  they  will 
all  say.  ""Of  course,  that  is  fair." 

Therefore,  it  becomes  very  impor- 
tant to  the  majority  not  simply  to 
maintain  the  existing  system,  but  to 
prevent  it  from  even  being  debated  or 
voted  upon  and  that  is  a  critical  ele- 
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Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  just  think  that  the 
underlying  point  that  we  have  to  make 
from  all  this  is  that  this  is  the  natural 


year  term  for  one  who  represents  this 
country  in  the  other  body,  then  what 
is  interesting  is  that  the  Constitution 
decides  that  in  the  body  the  powers 
are  clear,  advice  and  consent,  treaty 
making,  ratification  of  foreign  policy, 
and  on  those  things  fairness  for  the 


least  that  is  what  I  think  all  of  the 
American  people  expect  it  ought  to  be. 
A  little  later  on  in  this  particular  part 
of  our  agenda  for  the  House's  business 
today  I  would  like  to  address  the  issue 
much  more  specifically  than  we  may 
have  time  during  the  current  special 
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you  have  got  to  do  is  you  have  got  to 
go  over  to  your  minority  leadership 
and  get  clearance  from  them  in  order 
to  consider  these,  and  then  you  have 
got  to  come  to  us— the  great  majority 
leadership— and  we  have  got  to  give 
you  permission  to  bring  those  up." 

Well,  we  all  know  that  permission  is 
not  going  to  come  because  they  have 
had  the  ability  to  do  it  for  years. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point 
the  gentleman  is  making  is  very  im- 
portant because  what  we  are  doing  is 
withdrawing  that  decisionmaking 
process  one  step  from  public  view. 

Under  the  procedures  used  earlier 
this  week,  when  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  and  myself  and  other  Members  of 
this  body  raised  issues  under  unani- 
mous consent  requests,  it  at  least  re- 
quired someone  to  stand  up  and  pub- 
licly object  so  that  at  the  very  mini- 
mum the  general  public  could  see  that 
somebody  wanted  to  bring  it  up  and 
someone  else  who  was  identifiable 
took  responsibility  for  objecting. 

Under  the  new  procedure  that  the 
Speaker  has  outlined  that  the  gentle- 
man has  been  describing,  the  public 
does  not  even  have  that  degree  of  ac- 
countability, because  in  some  little 
secret  procedure  ahead  of  time  basical- 
ly the  majority  prevents  us  from  even 
making  that  request. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  th< 
gentleman  is  absolutely  right.  That  is 
the  problem  around  here.  There  is  no 
accountability  in  this  body. 

There  is  no  public  accountability  be- 
cause the  issues  are  never  raised  that 
the  American  people  want  to  have 
raised,  and  when  they  are  raised  by  le- 
gitimate means,  the  majority  finds 
some  way  to  gag  those  Members  who 
are  raising  the  issues.  And  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  took  place  in  the  course  of 
this  week  out  here  on  the  floor. 
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Now,  I  think  the  American  people 
need  to  focus  on  precisely  that  issue; 
but  there  are  some  other  things  that 
took  place  this  week,  too.  One  of  the 
issues  we  brought  up  early  in  the  week 
was,  given  the  fact  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  majority  that  behaves  in 
that  manner,  behaves  in  the  manner 
just  previously  described,  should  we 
not  then  at  least  have  a  committee 
structure  in  the  Congress  that  is  fair, 
that  is  equitable,  that  has  the  same 
kind  of  one-man,  one-vote  principle 
that  applies  throughout  the  country? 
The  American  people  understand  one- 
man  one-vote.  That  is  something  that 
is  ingrained  now  in  the  American  po- 
litical tradition. 

The  only  place  in  the  American  po- 
litical tradition  that  it  does  not  apply 
is  in  the  peoples  House,  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Every  other  democra- 
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cy  in  the  world  has  proportional  repre- 
sentation in  their  committee  struc- 
ture. Only  the  Communist  dictator- 
ships in  the  world  do  not,  except  for 
here.  Here  we  do  not  have  proportion- 


al representation. 

So  this  week  we  came  to  the  floor 
with  a  resolution  saying  that  let  us 
have  proportional  representation  in 
the  House.  Let  us  at  least  give  the 
people  in  the  minority  a  fair  shake. 
What  did  we  find  out?  They  would  not 
even  allow  that  resolution  to  be  con- 
sidered. That  could  not  even  be  consid- 
ered on  the  floor.  It  was  ruled  out  by 
the  same  Chair  that  gagged  us  yester- 
day. 

Now.  why  is  that?  Clearly  it  is  be- 
cause we  are  not  about  to  have  propor- 
tional representation.  We  are  not 
at>out  to  have  one-man.  one-vote 
around  here,  because  that  might 
really  force  the  peoples  agenda  out 
here  onto  the  floor,  too.  and  that 
would  be  horrible.  The  liberal  welfare 
state  would  suffer  if  the  people  really 
had  a  voice  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  wonder  if  in  bringing 
this  question  to  the  floor  if  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  it,  would  we  go 
beyond  the  que.stion  of  the  number  of 
Members  on  the  committee  and  start 
to  talk  about  the  number  of  staff  that 
are  provided  to  the  majority  and  to 
the  minority? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  that  was  not 
part  of  the  resolution,  but  it  certainly 
is  something  that  we  ought  to  discuss. 
The  proportion  of  staff  around  here  is 
positively  appalling. 

I  serve  as  the  ranking  member  of  a 
couple  subcommittees.  In  each  case  I 
liave  one  staff  person  assigned  to  me. 
The  majority  side  in  those  subcommit- 
tees has  10  to  12  people  assigned  to 
them.  » 

You  know,  that  disproportional 
nature  of  the  committee  staff  around 
here  also  limits  our  ability  to  work  as 
effectively  as  the  majority  is  able  to 
work.  Obviously  the  people  that  do  re- 
search are  going  to  get  more  research 
done. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  would  just  like  to  re- 
inforce a  point  that  runs  through  all 
these  discussions,  which  is  the  absence 
of  accountability.  The  average  person 
in  the  gentleman's  district  or  in  my 
district  or  the  district  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  believe  basically  in 
commonsense  and  fair  play.  If  you  say 
to  them  that  you  should  have  basical- 
ly the  same  number  of  seats  in  com- 
mittees proportionately  that  you  have 


prevent  it  from  even  being  debated  or 
voted  upon  and  that  is  a  critical  ele- 
ment in  the  discussion  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  has  raised, 
that  we  are  not  even  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  debate  this  issue  or  raise  it  be- 
cause if  we  did,  the  Members  of  the 
majority  party  would  have  to  go  on 
record  voting  against  one-man,  one- 
vote  in  the  committee.  They  do  not 
want  to  do  that  and  they  do  not  want 
the  people  back  home  to  know  how 
they  stand  on  that  issue.  They  want  to 
be  able  to  duck  it  when  they  go  back 
to  their  districts  and  say.  Well,  gee, 
that  is  the  way  it  is.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
right,  but  there  is  nothing  I  can  do 
about  it." 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Let  me  expand  on  the 
thought  that  I  was  bringing  up  a 
moment  ago. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  talked 
about  in  Baltimore,  if  the  gentleman 
will  recall,  was  the  need  for  us  to  come 
up  with  new  ideas,  to  continue  the 
thing  that  we  started  in  1980  of 
coming  up  with  new  positive  approach- 
es to  help  solve  the  problems  of  Amer- 
ica. 

I  would  suggest  that  one  of  the  areas 
that  should  be  available  to  us  in  devel- 
oping those  new  ideas  would  be  hope- 
fully from  the  staffs  that  we  have  on 
these  various  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees. In  the  Budget  Committee,  for 
example.  I  was  rather  shocked  in  the 
first  several  weeks  that  I  participated 
in  the  budget  hearings  to  find  that  the 
staff  for  the  majority  was  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  60  members  of 
the  staff  and  in  the  minority's  case, 
that  there  were  some  6  to  8  or  9  mem- 
bers of  the  staff. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Now.  wait  a  minute. 
The  gentleman  is  telling  me  that  the 
ratio  in  the  Budget  Committee  that 
has  so  much  to  do  with  what  we  are 
saying  out  here  on  the  floor,  the  gen- 
tleman is  telling  me  that  the  ratio  is 
about  60  to  9? 
Mr.  MACK.  That  is  pretty  close,  yes. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Six  to  one? 
Mr.  MACK.  I  believe  those  numbers 
are  pretty  accurate,  yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  mean,  that  is 
incredible.  That  is  horribly  inequita- 
ble. That  is  unfair  and  the  American 
people  recognize  that  that  is  unfair.  It 
is  something  that  should  be  corrected: 
but  you  know,  we  are  not  going  to  get 
corrections  around  here  with  the 
present  leadership. 


Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  just  think  that  the 
underlying  point  that  we  have  to  make 
from  all  this  is  that  this  is  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  a  party  that  has  been  in 
power  too  long.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  been  controlled  by  the 
Democratic  Party  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  after  that 
long  period  of  control,  I  think  we  can 
understand  why  that  party  becomes 
unresponsive  to  the  will  of  the  people 
on  a  number  of  significant  issues  and, 
frankly,  feels  free  to  abuse  its  power 
in  such  matters  as  proportional  repre- 
sentation on  committees,  assignment 
of  committee  staffs,  and  all  the  other 
things  that  go  with  a  party  that  has 
been  in  power  too  long,  that  feels 
itself  incapable  of  being  challenged  by 
the  voters. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Just  briefly  on  the  point 
that  my  colleague  and  friend  from 
Minnesota  has  made,  and  it  is  simply 
that  when  the  Republican  Party  suc- 
ceeded on  the  issue  of  fairness  in  es- 
tablishing majority  control  in  the 
other  body,  their  representation  allot- 
ted by  rule  and  by  decision  to  the  mi- 
nority, the  same  political  party  that 
controls  this  body  was  proportional 
and  fair  and  that  example  has  been 
set, 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  us  emphasize  the 
gentleman's  point.  In  the  other  body 
where  Republicans  control  the  mecha- 
nisms, the  Republicans  allowed  the 
Democratic  Party  there  proportional 
representation. 

Mr.  DAUB.  That  is  precisely  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Whereas  here  where 
the  Democrats  control,  it  is  dispropor- 
tional representation? 

Mr.  DAUB.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  unfair.  The 
Republicans  are,  in  fact,  the  party  of 
fairness  when  you  take  a  look  at  how 
this  institution  is  run.  The  place 
where  the  Democratic  Party  power  is 
most  on  display,  the  so-called  party  of 
fairness,  is  not  fair  at  all.  They  are 
unfair.  They  are  inequitable. 

Contrast  that  with  a  few  hundred 
feet  down  the  hall  and  the  Republican 
Party  is,  in  fact,  allowing  proportional 
representation  on  conunittees.  I  think 
that  is  what  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska is  saying. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DAUB.  What  I  am  trying  to  say, 
just  to  elaborate  briefly,  when  you 
t£ke  a  look  at  the  Constitution  which 
generally  sets,  as  we  all  know,  a  2-year 
term  for  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Congress  and  a  6- 


year  term  for  one  who  represents  this 
country  in  the  other  body,  then  what 
is  interesting  is  that  the  Constitution 
decides  that  in  the  body  the  powers 
are  clear,  advice  and  consent,  treaty 
making,  ratification  of  foreign  policy, 
and  on  those  things  fairness  for  the 
people  is  clear  in  the  policymaking 
function,  the  essential  function  consti- 
tutionally of  that  body. 

Here  where  the  single  charge  by 
Constitution  is  that  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  people's  body,  in 
fact,  responsible  basically  for  the 
taxing  and  spending  policies,  the 
power  of  the  purse,  the  power  of  the 
purse  string,  framed  by  our  founders 
to  be  closest  to  the  people,  the  unfair- 
ness clearly  translates  into  the  eco- 
nomic mess  that  this  country  has  been 
in  for  all  the  years  that  we  have  been 
talking  about. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  think  we  want  to  go  on  to  the  next 
point  in  all  this  then. 

What  else  we  found  out  this  week  is 
not  only  are  those  committee  ratios 
unfair,  but  today  we  had  a  vote, 
thanks  to  a  resolution  put  forward  by 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  on 
proxy  voting. 

Now,  what  does  proxy  voting  mean? 
Proxy  voting  is  the  same  as  a  term 
that  the  people  might  understand 
better  than  proxy  voting,  it  is  ghost 
voting.  You  do  not  have  to  be  there. 
Your  vote  can  be  cast  and  you  do  not 
have  to  be  anywhere  in  the  room.  You 
simply  hand  a  sheet  of  paper  to  a  com- 
mittee chairman  or  to  a  ranking 
member  and  he  votes  you  as  if  you 
were  there.  It  is  a  ghost  vote. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  just  want  to  raise  one 
point.  That  is  not  permitted  in  this 
body  in  this  House,  is  it? 

Mr.  WALKER.  No;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  vehemently  opposed  in  this 
body.  You  cannot  ghost  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  whole. 
You  have  to  be  here  to  vote,  but  in  the 
conunittees  where  a  lot  of  the  deci- 
sions are  made  ghost  voting  is  permit- 
ted. You  can  go  in  and  have  one 
person  from  the  majority  side  in  the 
room,  with  the  chairman  holding  a 
sheaf  of  papers  and  he  can  outvote  10 
or  12  Republicans  sitting  in  the  room. 
He  can  vote  all  his  ghosts  and  allow 
the  process  to  be  thwarted  with  his 
ghost  voting. 

What  happened  on  the  floor  today? 
The  Democratic  party  stood  up  and 
said  by  an  overwhelming  majority  that 
they  think  ghost  voting  is  just  fine. 
We  should  not  even  study  the  issue. 
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Mr.  DAUB.  I  appreciate  the  mention 
of  the  effort  that  was  made  in  this 
great  public  debating  institution,  or  at 


least  that  is  what  I  think  all  of  the 
American  people  expect  it  ought  to  be. 
A  little  later  on  in  this  particular  part 
of  our  agenda  for  the  House's  business 
today  I  would  like  to  address  the  issue 
much  more  specifically  than  we  may 
have  time  during  the  current  special 
order,  and  it  is  an  interesting  subject 
and  one  that  I  think  deserves  a  firm 
amount  of  attention. 

You  recall  we  got  special  permission 
earlier  today,  and  we  invited  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  interested  in 
this  issue  of  ghost  voting  and  proxy 
voting.  Where  it  is  often  said  that  the 
work  of  the  Congress  is  in  its  commit- 
tees, maybe  in  fact  Will  Rogers  was 
right  when  he  said  a  long  time  ago 
that  you  never  have  to  worry  about 
Congress  when  they  are  home.  And 
the  proxy,  ghost  voting,  what  I  call 
suffocating  provisions  of  the  leader- 
ship and  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
Democratic  Caucus,  in  fact,  have  led 
constructive  thoughts  by  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  to  go  without 
being  contributed  to  the  committee 
work  of  this  House  and  indeed  that 
leads  to  the  very  poor  attendance  that 
exists  in  many  of  the  committees  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  would  just  add  an 
historical  point.  The  Constitution,  of 
course,  does  not  talk  about  committees 
of  the  Congress  at  all.  The  conunittees 
are  an  invention  of  the  Congress,  and 
this  is  very  important. 

The  reason  that  Congress  invented 
committees  was  very  simply  division  of 
labor.  The  job  became  too  big  and  we 
had  to  divide  up  into  committees  to  do 
the  work. 

To  then,  though,  change  the  rules 
from  the  way  they  exist  on  the  floor 
and  say  we  are  going  to  have  dispro- 
portionate representation  for  the  ma- 
jority party  on  those  committees,  and 
to  allow  them  then  to  exercise  proxy 
voting,  which  enhances  the  power  of 
the  chairmen  and  really  fundamental- 
ly goes  against  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  original  purpose  of 
committees  was  not  to  circumvent  the 
Constitution  in  a  way  that  would  en- 
hance the  power  of  the  majority  but 
was  simply  to  enable  the  Congress  to 
do  its  work  more  efficiently. 

That  basic  division  of  labor  manage- 
ment tool  has  turned  into  a  tool  for 
enhancing  the  power  of  a  fairly  small 
number  of  people  in  the  majority 
party. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, because  he  has  put  the  two 
things  together  now.  He  has  put  the 
two  things  together. 

You  start  off  with  disproportionate 
representation  in  the  committees,  and 
then  what  you  say  is  that  dispropor- 
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tionate  representation  does  not  even 
have  to  be  there  in  person  to  vote, 
they  can  vote  as  ghosts,  and  so  the 
policy  gets  completely  out  of  whack  as 
a  result  o£  disproportionate  represen- 
tation that  then  is  ghost  voted. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  think  maybe  we  had 
better  add  one  more  element  to  this, 
because  we  might  be  expressing  or 
giving  the  wrong  impression.  Some 
people  may  believe  that  the  reason 
that  we  just  were  blocked  from  dis- 
cussing this  further  was  because  we 
just  went  too  far  in  this  question 
about  ghost  voting  and  proxies,  that 
we  probably  wanted  to  just  say  sum- 
marily in  this  resolution  that  as  of  this 
date  we  want  to  do  away  with  it  com- 
pletely, without  any  kind  of  thought 
or  discussion  or  study.  Is  that  what 
the  resolution  called  for? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Absolutely  not.  I 
think  the  gentleman  makes  an  excel- 
lent point. 

What  we  suggested  was  we  were 
going  to  send  this  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  study  for  45  days  and  come 
back  with  a  recommendation  that 
then  would  be  voted  on.  So  all  we  were 
asking  was  to  look  into  this  practice 
which  I  think  most  Americans  would 
report  as  repugnant.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  there  are  very  many  American 
people  who  think  it  is  a  good  idea  for 
their  Congressman's  name  to  be  voted 
when  he  is  not  even  around.  I  think 
most  of  them  would  consider  that  just 
outright  disgusting,  and  they  think 
that  we  maybe  ought  to  at  least  look 
at  it. 

All  we  were  voting  on  today  was 
whether  or  not  we  should  look  at  it. 
and  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted,  this  great  body  of  the  people 
voted  not  to  even  look  at  it,  not  to 
even  study  it. 

Mr.  DAUB  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  It  is  not  only  an  issue  of 
policy  which  goes  to  fairness,  as  we 
may  suggest  by  a  number  of  these 
questions  that  are  being  raised  this 
first  week  of  the  session.  But  it  goes  to 
the  issue  of  credibility  of  this  institu- 
tion, that  if  in  fact  fairness  is  not 
there,  if  in  fact  the  way  in  which  these 
bills  are  reported  from  committee  has 
not  had  the  best  work  being  applied  to 
them  by  the  most  knowledgeable 
minds,  that  we  often  hear  on  the  one 
hand  the  work  of  the  Congress  is  not 
done  on  the  floor,  it  is  done  in  commit- 
tee, amd.  well,  is  that  just  an  excuse  or 
is  it  the  truth,  if  people  would  really 
start  to  study  the  committee  process 
and  the  attendance  records  and  the 
use  of  the  proxy  that  they  would  find 
out  that  in  fact  this  whole  sort  of  dis- 
couraging picture  of  being  throttled 


and  stifled  by  the  suppressive  rules  of 
the  majority  in  this  body  led  to  not 
the  best  effort  in  the  formulation  of 
the  bills  that  are  in  fact  brought  es- 
sentially through  this  horrendous 
process,  even  to  this  floor  for  debate. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  raising  the  credibility  issue 
because  let  us  go  to  the  third  vote  we 
had  this  week.  The  other  item  that 
was  brought  up  in  the  week  is  we  de- 
cided that  one  of  the  things  we  ought 
to  have  is  an  accurate  Congressional 
Record.  I  think  the  American  public  is 
pretty  familiar  by  now.  as  a  result  of 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  leading 
journals  like  the  Readers  Digest,  that 
we  do  not  have  an  accurate  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point,  that 
Members  are  given  the  privilege 
around  here  of  doing  something  called 
revising  and  extending. 

Now,  that  is  a  nice  term.  What  that 
means  is  that  things  which  were  never 
said  can  be  put  into  the  Record  as 
though  they  were  said.  Things  that 
were  said  can  be  changed  180  degrees 
so  that  they  are  completely  different 
from  what  was  actually  stated. 

The  Record  is  a  distortion  of  what 
takes  place  here,  not  a  representation 
of  what  takes  place  here. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  think  to  underscore 
the  gentleman's  point  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  emphasize  we  are  not  simply 
talking  here  about  making  grammati- 
cal changes  or  cleaning  up  sentences 
that  were  not  complete,  as  they  tend 
to  be  sometimes  in  the  course  of 
heated  debate.  There  are  no  restric- 
tions whatsoever  on  the  amount  of 
change  that  you  can  make  in  the 
Record  when  you  choose  to  revise  and 
extend.  You  can  completely  change 
the  meaning,  you  can  wipe  out  entire- 
ly things  that  have  been  said.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  give  an  exam- 
ple. Last  year  when  we  were  about  to 
debate  the  famous  ERA  amendment 
one  of  our  Members  came  out  on  the 
floor  and  made  just  a  wholly  insane 
statement,  in  my  opinion.  What  that 
statement  was.  was  that  it  was  said 
that  the  Constitution  begins  with  the 
words  "all  men  are  created  equal." 

There  is  no  such  word  in  the  Consti- 
tution. That  is  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  a  whole  speech  was 
made  about  the  fact  that  we  ought  to 
make  the  Constitution  sex  neutral. 
The  Constitution  is  a  sex  neutral  doc- 
ument and  it  does  not  mention  women 
or  men  anywhere  in  it.  There  is  not 
one  line  in  ii  that  says  anything  about 
that. 

Whether  you  agree  with  ERA  or  not, 
this  statement  just  had  no  relevancy 
whatsoever  to  it,  so  this  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  who  does  not 
revise  and  extend  in  the  Record,  by 


the  way.  came  up  and  pointed  that 
out.  I  said  just  exactly  what  I  said 
here  now.  that  that  is  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  that  is  being  talked 
about,  and  it  Just  does  not  make  any 
sense  for  that  statement  to  be  made, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  debate  that 
we  are  about  to  undergo  will  be  on  a 
little  bit  higher  plane  than  that  state- 
ment reflected. 

What  happened? 

That  Members  went  back  and  re- 
vised and  extended  their  remarks  and 
corrected  it  to  say  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  says  this,  and  to- 
tally changed  the  statement  so  that 
my  statement  that  was  not  revised  and 
extended  looks  kind  of  strange  when 
you  read  it  in  the  context. 

That  is  wrong.  There  is  something 
terribly  wrong  with  a  process  that  per- 
mits that  to  take  place. 

That  is  not  just  because  it  happened 
to  me.  It  happens  to  Members  around 
here  all  of  the  time,  and  it  is  just  a 
personal  example  that  I  can  cite. 

We  have  those  distortions  all  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  WEBER.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  will  just  point  out 
that  in  that  unfortunate  incident  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  de- 
scribed, the  big  loser,  of  course,  was 
certainly  not  the  gentleman  who  was 
unable  to  revise  and  extend  or  even 
the  gentleman  in  the  well:  the  big 
losers  were  the  voters  in  the  district  of 
the  gentleman  who  chose  to  revise  and 
extend  because  they  do  not  know  that 
they  v;ere  fooled. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  exactly  right. 
It  is  the  American  people  that  are  the 
losers  ultimately  The  American 
people  have  to  go  to  that  Record  as 
the  document  on  which  they  rely 
about  what  goes  on  here  in  the  House, 
and  that  document  just  does  not  re- 
flect at  all  what  is  done  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

What  we  came  to  the  floor  with  ear- 
lier this  week  was  a  resolution  suggest- 
ing that  that  ought  to  be  studied,  too, 
and  that  we  ought  to  look  into  having 
an  accurate  Congressional  Record. 

The  American  people  assume  that 
they  do  have  an  accurate  record  of 
what  goes  on  here,  and  yet  it  is  not.  So 
we  suggested  that  that  might  be  a 
good  idea. 

What  happened? 

Once  again,  there  was  an  immediate 
motion  to  table  that  and  it  was  voted 
on  by  the  majority,  and  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Democratic  Party  said 
they  do  not  want  an  accurate  Con- 
gressional Record,  no  way.  We  are 
perfectly  willing  to  have  a  distorted. 
Congfessional  Record  and  let  us 
leave  it  as  it  is.  and  that  is  the  vote. 

Now,  put  all  of  those  things  into 
some  kind  of  stream  of  consciousness 
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Mr.  WEBER.  Now  is  it  not  Interest- 
ing that  in  that  time  liberals  found 
that  device  practical  to  bring  to  the 
floor  civil  rights  legislation  that  had 
been  preempted  from  consideration? 
And  now  when  we  are  trying  to  use 
the  device,  and  who  is  objecting?  The 


from  the  people  in  my  district  is  they 
are  pretty  disgiisted  with  what  is  going 
on  in  the  Congress  in  Washington. 
They  kind  of  think  Ronald  Reagan  is 
on  the  right  track  in  this  country  but 
they  are  awfully  disgusted  to  see  him 
thwarted  all  the  time  on  Capitol  Hill. 


week.  Everything  done  this  week  was 
done  in  the  spirit  of  attempting  to 
open  the  House.  We  did  not  get  in  the 
way,  we  did  not  call  unnecessary  votes, 
we  did  not  make  nuisjmces  of  our- 
selves by  requesting  votes  on  second- 
ing the  previous  question  or  anything 
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here  for  a  moment  and  think  what  the 
Democrats  have  said  to  you  this  week. 
They  have  said  that  we  are  going  to 
start  off  with  an  unfair  policymaking 
process.  We  are  going  to  enhance  that 
unfair  policymaking  process  by  allow- 
ing ghosts  to  vote  within  it,  and  then 
we  are  going  to  distort  what  we  tell 
you  about  it. 

Is  that  really  the  kind  of  legislative 
government  that  the  American  people 
believe  this  House  should  be? 

n  1500 

Is  that  the  kind  of  high  moral  plane 
on  which  we  ought  to  be  operating?  I 
think  not.  I  think  the  American 
people  would  be  appalled  that  that  is 
the  legislative  process. 

Then  add  a  fourth  element  to  that, 
that  is  unfair— it  consists  of  ghosts,  it 
is  distorted  in  its  presentation  to  the 
public  and  add  one  more  element: 
When  someone  tries  to  do  something 
about  it  they  are  gagged  because  that 
is  what  took  place  out  here  this  week. 
Those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  ended  up  being  gagged 
by  the  leadership  in  that  which  we 
were  doing. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  would  further  add  to 
that,  and  this  is  very  important  be- 
cause as  we  travel  around  our  districts 
•jve  all  find  tremendous  frustration  by 
the  people,  they  do  not  understand 
why  it  is  so  complicated,  and  they  are 
given  this  parliamentary  mumbo- 
jumbo  as  an  answer  to  why  Congress 
has  not  acted  on  the  agenda.  The  gen- 
tleman makes  important  points.  But  it 
is  worth  noting  that  on  ghost  voting, 
proxy  voting  in  committee,  propor- 
tional representation  in  committees 
and  verbatim  transcripts,  although  de- 
cisions were  made  on  all  of  those  items 
this  week  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, decisions  which  I  believe  go  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  majority.  Mem- 
bers are  going  to  be  able  to  say. 

I  never  voted  on  any  of  those 
things,"  because  iheir  votes  will  be 
cloaked  in  a  parliamentary  veil  so  that 
they  end  up  voting  on  a  motion  to 
table  or  something. 

Now  we  all  know  decisions  were 
made  on  those  issues  which  affect  the 
conduct  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives but  they  were  cloaked  in  a  way  so 
that  Members  can  come  if  they  choose 
to  do  so,  go  back  and  say,  'We  were 
just  casting  procedural  votes. " 

Mr.  WALKER.  Sure,  that  is  what 
they  are  going  to  do,  they  are  going  to 
go  back  home  and  if  somebody  raises 
those  points  they  are  going  to  say, 
"Oh,  no,  I  never  voted  on  that,  I  am 
for  an  accurate  Congressional 
Record.  Why  just  look,  I  cosponsored 
this  piece  of  legislation  in  favor  of  an 
accurate  Congressional  Record.  I  am 
for  that.  You  are  talking  about  a 
motion  to  table  which  is  a  procedural 
thing  no  one  understood  really  what 


was  going  on.  Do  not  blame  me  for 
that,  just  look  at  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  I  cosponsored  over  here," 
which  they  know  doggoned  well  will 
never  come  up  anywhere,  that  it  was 
buried  the  day  it  hit  the  committee. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Look  at  the  day  that  I 
revised  and  extended  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  about  how  much  I  liked 
the  idea  of  proportional  representa- 
tion. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Absolutely  right, 
sure.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  will  be 
some  people  who  will  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  that  day 
saying  they  are  really  for  an  accurate 
Congressional  Record  and  they  were 
sorry  that  this  vote  that  would  muddy 
the  issue  came  ud. 
Mr.  WEBER.  Precisely. 
Mr.  WALKER.  So  we  are  going  to 
have  a  lot  of  that  kind  of  thing  out 
here.  You  know,  the  silliness  of  it, 
some  of  them  will  have  the  nerve  to 
put  out  a  press  release  in  their  district 
how  they  sat  up  on  the  floor  and  made 
an  impassioned  plea  for  an  accurate 
Congressional  Record  or  an  impas- 
sioned plea  against  proxy  voting  or  an 
impassioned  plea  in  favor  of  trying  to 
get  Congress  to  be  more  fair. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Unfortunately  the  silli- 
ness of  the  thing  tends  to  cover  up  the 
real  seriousness  of  it. 
Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  WEBER.  There  are  real  world 
ramifications  I  think  to  this  absolute 
lack    of    accountability.    One    of    the 
things  we  lament  regularly  in  the  Con- 
gress is  that  public  opinion  polls  meas- 
uring  the   credibility   of   institutions, 
the  media,  the  church,  big  business, 
big  labor,  almost  always  say  that  Con- 
gress  has  sunk   to  about  the   lowest 
point  in  modern  history.  The  esteem 
in  which  the  general  public  holds  this 
institution    which    is    charged    with 
making    its    laws    and    governing    the 
country  has  never  been  lower.  And  we 
all  talk  about  how  important  that  is.  I 
think  one  of  the  reasons  that  is  so  is 
precisely    that   item   which   we   have 
been  talking  about  today,  that  much 
of  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  a  charade  that  tries  to 
cloak  what  goes  on  here  in  parliamen- 
tary  language   and   keep   the   people 
from  understanding  that  this  House  is 
not  acting  on  their  agenda.  That  is  the 
tragedy   that   underlies   that  silliness 
that   we    have   been   discussing   here 
today. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  the  gentleman 
again  makes  an  excellent  point  be- 
cause what  we  want  to  assure  the 
American  voters— here  is  a  week  that 
they  can  look  at,  they  can  look  at 
what  took  place  in  this  House,  who  is 
who  and  what  is  what  and  find  out 
whether  or  not  this  is  really  the  kind 
of  House  of  Representatives  that  they 
believe  serves  their  best  interests. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  took 
place  during  this  week  too,  something 
that   has   not   happened   in   about   a 


quarter  of  a  century.  We  voted  on 
something  that  came  out  of  committee 
without  the  Speaker  or  without  the 
Rules  Committee  putting  it  on  the 
Calendar. 

We  brought  out  the  procedure  called 
Calendar  Wednesday  that  has  been 
around  since  the  19th  century  and  we 
actually  utilized  it  this  week.  We  usu- 
ally do  away  with  it  by  unanimous 
consent  around  here  and  we  say  that 
we  are  doing  it  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  House,  to  keep  things  moving  in 
the  House.  But  what  that  does,  it  puts 
more  power  in  the  hands  of  the  power 
brokers  around  here  who  are  denying 
the  American  people  their  agenda. 

So  this  week  Calendar  Wednesday 
took  place.  Guess  what?  After  all  the 
horrible    scenarios    that    have    been 
drawn  about  what  would  take  place  if 
Calendar  Wednesday  ever  took  place 
on  the  floor,  all  kinds  of  mischief  and 
terrible  things  would  happen.  Calen- 
dar  Wednesday    worked   rather   well. 
Out  came  a  bill  out  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  it  is  not  a  bill  that  I  par- 
ticularly was  in  favor  of,  it  is  kind  of  a 
lousy  piece  of  legislation  actually  but 
the  chairman  evidently  felt  it  was  the 
most  important  thing  on  the  calendar 
for  him.  He  can  go  back  and  explain  to 
his  people,  that  is  fine.  But  it  came  up. 
We  debated  it.  we  voted  on  it.  and  it 
actually    won.    It    became    a    House- 
passed  bill  because  the  body,  the  proc- 
ess  was  opened   up   a   little   bit.   We 
opened  the  process.  We  allowed  a  few 
more  people  to  make  decisions  about 
what  this  House  will  consider.  I  think 
that  is  some  sunshine  that  is  extreme- 
ly important.  Is  it  not  a  nice  thing 
that  a  few  more  Members  of  Congress 
had  a  chance  to  make  a  decision  about 
what  this  House  would  consider? 

I  would  like  to  think  that  all  435  of 
us  would  have  a  chance  sometime  to 
begin  to  be  a  part  of  the  process  of 
what  we  consider  here  on  the  floor. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Would  the  gentleman 
clarify  again?  When  was  the  last  time 
this  procedure  was  used? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  am  told  that 
it  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  It  may  have  been  1965.  1968.  it 
was  back  in  the  sixties  sometime. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  think  that  is  very  in- 
teresting. We  had  an  interesting  con- 
versation about  this  this  afternoon 
with  a  member  of  the  majority,  in  fact 
it  was  a  committee  chairman  of  the 
majority.  I  will  not  mention  who  it 
was  because  I  do  not  want  to  drag  him 
into  this  conversation,  into  our  debate. 
But  it  was  a  very  interesting  conversa- 
tion. He  has  been  here  a  while  and  he 
pointed  out  that  in  the  1950's  the  Cal- 
endar Wednesday  technique  was  used 
extensively.  Do  you  know  who  it  was 
used  by?  It  was  used  by  the  liberals  to 
force  action  on  civil  rights  legislation. 
Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  interesting. 
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embarrassing."  Even  though  80  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  support 
it. 

Responsible  in  that  case  becories  a 
code  word  for  politics  as  usual,  busi- 
ness as  usual,  and  covering  up  basical- 
ly the  actions  of  the  Member  of  the 


H.  Res.  403 

Whereas  rule  XI(2)(f)  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  authorizes  committees  to 
adopt  rules  which  allow  voting  by  proxy: 

Whereas  the  practice  of  voting  by  proxy  is 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  representative 
democracy  and  create  an  aura  of  secrecy  in 
legislative  proceedings,  where  none  should 


but  the  staffs  of  the  committees,  and 
by  that  standard,  though.  It  follows 
that  if  we  are  to  place  such  a  heavy  re- 
liance on  these  committee  functions 
and  the  staffs  of  our  committees,  then 
the  members  of  those  committees 
should  be  present  in  person  to  listen. 
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Mr.  WEBER.  Now  is  it  not  Interest- 
ing that  in  that  time  liberals  found 
that  device  practical  to  bring  to  the 
floor  civil  rights  legislation  that  had 
been  preempted  from  consideration? 
And  now  when  we  are  trying  to  use 
the  device,  and  who  is  objecting?  The 
liberals. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Because  all  of  a 
sudden  this  has  become  a  liberal  wel- 
fare state  in  which  their  interests  are 
the  ones  which  may  get  gored  by  the 
bills  that  would  be  brought  out  here. 
The  people  have  real  problems.  They 
feel  very  strongly  the  liberal  welfare 
state  is  not  working  in  their  best  inter- 
ests and  yet  the  bills  that  they  know 
can  correct  that  never  get  considered 
here.  So  yes.  here  we  are  using  those 
same  techniques,  we  are  using  an 
openness  process.  I  think  some  people 
around  here  fear  openness  more  than 
anything  else.  They  fear  first  of  all 
Ihat  the  public  might  find  out  what  it 
is  that  we  are  really  doing  here,  and 
second,  the  Members  of  Congress 
might  actually  have  a  chance  to  vote 
on  those  things  they  were  sent  here  to 
vote  on.  I  mean,  that  would  be  a  real 
tragedy  now.  if  we  actually  came  to 
Washington  and  voted  on  the  things 
that  the  American  people  sent  us  here 
to  vote  on. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  liberals  in  Con- 
gress that  is  a  tragedy.  In  my  opinion, 
that  is  precisely  what  we  should  be 
doing. 

I  am  sent  here  to  vote,  that  is  my 
principal  role  in  Congress.  I  should 
not  shirk  that  responsibility  by  duck- 
ing tough  votes,  by  burying  them  in 
committees,  by  not  having  them  con- 
sidered on  the  floor.  We  ought  to  be 
out  here  voting  and  then  take  that 
voting  record  back  to  the  American 
people  and  ask  them  whether  they 
agree  with  this.  We  should  not  vote  as 
ghosts,  we  should  not  be  required  to 
vote  in  unfair  procedures  and  we 
should  not  have  our  remarks  that  we 
make  during  debates  on  those  votes 
distorted  in  a  Congressional  Record. 

We  tried  to  correct  those  things  here 
this  week  and  we  were  solidly  beaten 
down  and  in  the  end  were  gagged.  We 
were  told  we  were  not  even  permitted 
to  try  within  the  rules  to  raise  some  of 
those  issues. 

Well.  I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues 
that  they  have  not  heard  the  last  of 
these  issues,  that  they  have  not  heard 
the  last  of  trying  to  use  the  proce- 
dures within  the  House  to  make  this 
House  more  responsive,  more  account- 
able, to  let  some  sunshine  in  here.  We 
are  going  to  continue  to  do  this.  This 
week  was  a  beginning. 

It  did  not  move  anything  very  far. 
but  I  think  a  mistake  would  be  made 
to  consider  it  just  a  week  of  a  few 
Junior  Members  who  are  frustrated 
who  had  to  vent  their  wrath  on  some- 
body. No,  sir,  it  is  more  than  that. 

I  went  home  and  got  a  message  from 
the  people  in  my  district.  The  message 


from  the  people  in  my  district  is  they 
are  pretty  disgvisted  with  what  is  going 
on  in  the  Congress  in  Washington. 
They  kind  of  think  Ronald  Reagan  is 
on  the  right  track  in  this  country  but 
they  are  awfully  disgiisted  to  see  him 
thwarted  all  the  time  on  Capitol  Hill. 
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They  are  awfully  tired  of  seeing 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  noth- 
ing good  to  say  about  the  country, 
who  are  always  rurming  down  the 
country  and  who  have  no  solutions  of 
their  own.  And  they  want  to  see  some 
of  the  programs  voted  upon  and  they 
are  not  seeing  that  happening.  And 
they  basically  told  me  that.  "You 
know,  we  think  you  ought  to  be  down 
doing  something  about  it." 

Well,  that  is  what  this  week  was 
about.  And  I  can  say  that  I  intend  to 
be  a  part  of  a  process  to  continue 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  year  to 
focus  on  some  of  these  kinds  of  con- 
cerns. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  add,  I  think  that  it  is  important  to 
explain  again  exactly  the  nature  of 
what  we  are  doing,  particularly  be- 
cause some  Members  of  the  other  side 
have  characterized  what  we  have  tried 
to  do  this  week  and  what  we  will  con- 
tinue to  try  to  do  as  obstructionism. 

Now.  the  people  in  my  district  would 
not  like  it  very  much  if  that  is  whet 
we  were  doing.  And  that  would  not  re- 
flect the  popular  will,  but  it  is  very  im- 
portant. I  think,  to  point  out.  we  did 
not  try  to  otwtruct  action  on  any  piece 
of  legislation  this  week. 

Speaking  for  myself,  and  I  am  sure 
for  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  I  fully 
anticipate  having  to  listen  to  the 
debate  on  issues  that  are  part  of  the 
Democrats'  agenda,  I  fully  anticipate 
voting  on  every  piece  of  legislation  the 
Democrats  care  to  bring  t,o  the  floor, 
which  in  their  view  are  items  of  major 
importance  to  the  American  people. 
That  is  not  what  we  are  talking  about. 
We  are  not  talking  about  preventing 
anything  from  being  aired. 

What  we  are  talking  about,  though, 
is  bringing  items  to  the  floor  that 
would  not  otherwise  receive  consider- 
ation and  that  is  a  substantially  differ- 
ent task  than  one  that  would  be  char- 
acterized as  obstructionism. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  because  that  is  impor- 
tant, because  at  times  this  gentleman 
in  years  passed  and  maybe  at  some 
point  in  the  future  will  engage  in  ob- 
structionist kinds  of  techniques  here 
on  the  House  floor  if  that  is  warranted 
by  what  is  being  crsunmed  down  our 
throat. 

But  that  is  not  the  purpose  behind 
this  exercise  and  there  was  nothing 
obstructionist  about  what  we  did  this 


week.  Everything  done  this  week  was 
done  in  the  spirit  of  attempting  to 
open  the  House.  We  did  not  get  in  the 
way,  we  did  not  call  unnecessary  votes, 
we  did  not  make  nuisances  of  our- 
selves by  requesting  votes  on  second- 
ing the  previous  question  or  anything 
like  that.  There  was  none  of  that  in 
this  process. 

This  process  was  aimed  strictly  at 
bringing  issues  to  the  floor.  We  even 
used  the  procedure  of  1  minutes  to  do 
our  unanimous-consent  requests.  We 
lined  up  time  here  in  special  orders, 
after  the  whole  legislative  business  of 
the  House  was  done,  \x)  bring  this  kind 
of  discussion  before  the  American 
people.  We  handled  it  in  that  way  so 
that  we  were  not  unfair  to  the  Mem- 
bers, so  that  we  were  not  bringing 
Members  over  here  for  votes  that 
many  of  them  would  regard  as  unnec- 
essary. We  tried  to  handle  this  in  a 
very  responsive  and  responsible  way. 
And  what  happened?  The  same  leader- 
ship that  was  willing  to  gag  us  re- 
ferred to  that  as  being  ruthless,  they 
referred  to  it  as  being  obstructionism, 
they  referred  to  it  as  being  irresponsi- 
ble. The  majority  leader  was  over  here 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  the  other 
evening  telling  some  of  our  Members, 
"Now  the  responsible  Members  in  your 
party  have  to  get  together  and  stop 
this  kind  of  thing  from  happening." 

Well,  the  fact  is  the  responsible 
Members  in  our  party  lined  up  and 
voted  with  us  because  they  knew  what 
we  were  doing  was  responsible. 

The  irresponsibility  is  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle.  It  is  an  irre- 
sponsibility of  unfairness,  an  irrespon- 
sibility of  distortion,  an  irresponsibil- 
ity of  ghost  voting,  an  irresponsibility 
of  gagging  individual  Members  who 
want  to  exercise  their  rights  on  the 
floor.  That  is  the  irresponsibility  that 
characterizes  this  body  and  an  irre- 
sponsibility that  needs  to  be  ended. 

Mr.  WEBER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  has 
raised  a  very  important  point  in  this 
entire  discussion,  the  whole  question 
of  responsibility.  Because  there  is  a 
difference  between  responsible  action 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  irresponsible  action. 

Unfortunately  what  has  happened 
though  is  that  responsibility  has 
become  in  many  cases  a  code  word  for 
politics  as  usual  and  playing  the  game. 

And.  of  course,  no  one  wants  to  say, 
"Your  Members  have  to  start  playing 
the  game."  so  they  say,  "Your  Mem- 
bers have  to  start  being  responsible." 

Well,  responsible  in  that  context 
does  not  mean  what  the  average 
person  in  my  congressional  district 
thinks  of  when  he  thinks  responsible. 
Responsible  in  that  case  is  a  code  word 
that  means:  "Don't  get  us  into  all  of 
this  controversy.  Don't  raise  these 
issues  that  we  don't  want  to  have  to 
vote  on.  Some  of  our  guys  will  find  it 
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embarrassing."  Even  though  80  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  support 
it. 

Responsible  in  that  case  becories  a 
code  word  for  politics  as  usual,  busi- 
ness as  usual,  and  covering  up  basical- 
ly the  actions  of  the  Member  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  very  important  to  make 
that  point. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  the  gentleman 
is  absolutely  right.  And  it  was  interest- 
ing today  when  the  Speaker  explained 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dannemeyer)  why  he  had  imposed  the 
gag  rule  yesterday.  It  was  explained 
that  it  was  done  for  reasons  of  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  House. 

Now,  efficiency  is  something  which 
dictators  always  talk  about.  Dictator- 
ships are  notoriously  efficient  and  no- 
toriously undemocratic. 

Well,  that  is  what  has  happened 
around  here  is  we  have  become  more 
efficient  than  we  are  democratic  and 
yet,  in  the  people's  body,  in  the  place 
where  issues  need  to  be  discussed  and 
developed  by  all  of  the  Members,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  far 
more  democratic  than  efficient,  demo- 
cratic—with a  small  'd." 

And  my  guess  is  that  once  we  re- 
place the  majority  here  with  Republi- 
cans it  will  be  a  very  much  more  demo- 
cratic—small "d"— body. 

I  thank  the  gentlemen  who  have 
participated  with  me  m  this  special 
order. 


PROXY  VOTING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Daub)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  only 
use  but  a  small  and  brief  portion  of 
my  time  to  talk  about  the  issue  that 
had  been  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  and 
several  of  my  colleagues  in  an  earlier 
special  order  today  with  respect  to  the 
issue  of  proxy  voting. 

If  it  is  true  as  Woodrow  Wilson  once 
commented,  that,  "Congress  at  work  is 
Congress  in  conunlttee,"  then  we 
should  adopt  the  resolution  that  was 
offered  in  earlier  debate  today  that 
indeed  would  have  asked  the  Rules 
Committee  to  study  the  issue  of  proxy 
voting  in  the  committees  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

And  I  want  to  point  out  that  in  fact, 
that  resolution  received  bipartisan 
support,  although  the  motion  to  table 
was  principally  controlled  by  the  ma- 
jority party  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and,  in  fact,  that  resolution 
was,  at  least  today,  for  the  time  being, 
tabled. 

For  purposes  that  will  be  instructive 
to  those  who  read  the  Record  and 
may  be  listening,  let  me  take  a 
moment  to  read  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 


H.  Res.  403 

Whereas  rule  XI(2)(f)  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  authorizes  committees  to 
adopt  rules  which  allow  voting  by  proxy; 

Whereas  the  practice  of  voting  by  proxy  is 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  representative 
democracy  and  create  an  aura  of  secrecy  in 
legislative  proceedings,  where  none  should 
exist  in  a  truly  representative  body; 

Whereas  voting  by  proxy  increases  the 
possibility  and  incidences  of  inaccurate  rep- 
resentations of  individual  Members'  votes, 
thereby  impairing  the  individual  rights  and 
duties  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  their  representative  capacity: 

Whereas  such  inaccuracies  further  in- 
fringe upon  the  integrity  of  the  legislative 
process  and  the  accuracy  of  official  House 
records  and  documents:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules  shall: 

(1)  undertake  an  investigation  concerning 
the  matter  of  proxy  voting: 

(2)  determine  whether  procedures  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  eliminating  proxy 
voting  should  be  established:  and 

(3)  report  back  to  the  House  within  forty- 
five  legislative  days  with  recommendations 
on  how  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  official 
House  records  and  documents,  and  ensure 
the  integrity  of  House  committees. 
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I  asked  under  rule  IX,  on  a  question 
of  privilege,  that  this  resolution  be 
considered.  Rule  IX  allows  for  consid- 
eration of  motions  that  deal  with  ques- 
tions of  privilege  which  shall  first 
affect  the  rights  of  the  House  collec- 
tively, its  safety,  dignity  and  the  integ- 
rity of  its  proceedings,  and  a  second 
part  deals  with  rights,  reputation,  and 
conduct  of  Members  individually  in 
their  representative  capacity  only. 

If  it  is  true,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  once 
commented,  that  "Congress  at  work  is 
Congress  in  committee,"  then  we 
should  adopt  this  resolution. 

Unquestionably  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
truly  significant  work  and  legislative 
decisions  made  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  done  in  its  committees. 

I  remember  on  Monday  morning 
driving  from  our  home  to  come  to  the 
House  to  commence  this  session  this 
week,  on  Monday  morning,  and  the 
commentators  on  the  radio  were 
saying,  "And  now  Members  are  return- 
ing from  their  2-month  vacation."  And 
I  heard  all  sorts  of  commentary 
among  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  about  how  "Gee,  if  people 
really  only  understood  how  hard  we 
worked  when  we  were  in  recess,"  and 
then,  contrawise,  the  discussion  for  3 
years  from  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
has  been,  "Gee,  if  the  people  only  un- 
derstood that  we  really  do  not  do  the 
will  of  the  people  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  our  work  is 
done  in  committee." 

Myths  versus  reality. 

With  as  many  Members  as  we  have, 
there  can  hardly  be  any  alternative,  I 
suppose.  We  are  forced  to  rely,  to  a 
large  extent,  on  the  expertise  and 
Judgments  of  not  only  our  colleagues 


but  the  staffs  of  the  committees,  and 
by  that  standard,  though,  it  follows 
that  if  we  are  to  place  such  a  heavy  re- 
liance on  these  committee  functions 
and  the  staffs  of  our  committees,  then 
the  members  of  those  committees 
should  be  present  in  person  to  listen, 
to  discuss,  and  to  debate  and.  of 
course,  ultimately  to  vote— I  under- 
score "to  vote"— on  the  various  pieces 
of  legislation  being  considered  by  the 
conunittees. 

On  two  occasions  in  the  last  15 
years,  the  Congress  has  adopted  a  flat 
ban  on  proxy  voting.  In  1970,  during 
consideration  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act,  the  Congress  voted  to 
eliminate  proxy  voting.  During  the 
debate  on  that  amendment,  former 
F>resident  and  then  House  Republican 
leader  Gerald  Ford  commented,  and  I 
quote  him: 

I  believe,  in  the  long  run,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  its  committees  would 
be  a  lot  better  off  if  we  had  no  proxy  voting. 

In  1974.  the  House  again  voted  to 
eliminate  proxy  voting  by  adopting  an 
amendment  offered  by  Representative 
Del  Latta  of  Ohio.  During  debate. 
Congressman  Latta  pointed  out: 

I  think  every  Member  of  the  House  who 
has  been  here  long  enough  to  get  to  a  com- 
mittee session  has  seen  proxy  voting  abused. 
I  have  man.v  times.  Many  times  Members 
vote  proxies  for  other  Members  and  they  do 
not  know  how  those  Members  would  have 
voted  on  an  amendment  or  on  a  bill  had 
they  been  present.  It  does  the  House  no 
credit  to  continue  proxy  voting.  It  should 
come  to  an  end. 

And  the  vote  was  196  to  163  to  end 
proxy  voting  on  that  debate  in  1974. 
10  years  ago. 

Perhaps  characteristically,  acting  in 
defiance  of  the  expressed  majority  will 
of  the  House  at  that  time,  the  House 
Democratic  leadership  3  months  later 
voted,  in  adopting  the  House  rules  in 
January  1975,  to  reinstate  proxy 
voting,  albeit  on  a  somewhat  more  re- 
stricted basis.  But  the  problems  con- 
tinue. Proxy  voting  or  ghost  voting,  as 
some  have  called  it,  tends  to  create 
and  aura  of  secrecy  and  suspicion 
where  none  should  exist  in  a  truly 
democratic  body.  Proxies  cannot 
speak;  proxies  cannot  compromise; 
proxies  cannot  argue;  and  they  cannot 
debate  in  the  committee  proceedings 
so  crucial  to  the  effective  operations 
of  this  deliberative  representative 
body. 

But  proxies  can  vote,  and  by  being 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  or 
more  chairmen  of  the  conunittees  of 
this  body,  they  give  those  Members 
power  and  rights  far  disproportionate 
to  other  Members,  and  violates  the 
democratic  principle  of  one  man,  one 
vote,  which  is  so  embedded  in  our  po- 
liticsil  system  and  which  is  essential  to 
our  Individual  rights  to  represent  the 
interests  of  our  constituencies. 

Even  former  Speaker  of  the  House 
Sam  Raybum,  after  whom  our  current 
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Speaker  likes  to  pattern  himself,  once 
declared: 

The  Chair  may  make  this  statement.  He 
served  on  one  committee  for  24  years- 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce— and 
never  was  a  proxy  voted  on  that  committee 
because  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair 
always  voted  against  it. 

To  this  day.  some  of  our  major  com- 
mittees continue  to  twin  proxy  voting. 
And.  of  course,  we  here  on  the  floor 
cannot  vote  by  proxy.  The  rules  of  the 
House.  XI  2(a)(2),  state  that  the  com- 
mittee rules  "shall  be  not  inconsistent 
with  the  rules  of  the  House  •  •  *." 

Should  we  on  the  floor  expect  any 
thing  less  of  our  committees? 

The  resolution  that  I  brought  to  the 
floor  earlier  today,  of  course,  comes 
nowhere  close  to  banning  proxy 
voting.  It  simply  asks  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee—which. I  might  point  out.  is 
one  of  those  committees  which  forbids 
proxy  voting  under  its  authority  in  the 
House  rules,  and  I  cite  Cannons  and 
Hinds'  Precedents  IV.  4322-4324,  and 
VII.  2048— to  conduct  an  investigation 
of  proxy  voting  and  to  determine 
whether  individual  Members'  rights  to 
accurately  reflect  the  opinions  of  their 
constituents  are  being  infringed. 

It  also  asks  the  Rules  Committee  to 
investigate  whether  the  collective  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  integrity  of  the 
legislative  process  of  the  House  is 
being  in  any  way  impaired  through 
the  use  or  misuse  of  proxy  voting. 

As  our  colleague.  Mr.  Latta.  once 
said.  "You  are  there  or  you  don't 
vote."  It  is  that  simple. 

And  so,  my  colleagues,  if  one  would 
take  a  look  at  Deschlers,  chapter  11. 
section  1.21,  he  would  find: 

A  resolution  directing  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  impact  on  the  House  of  a  test 
authorized  by  the  Speaker  involving  televi- 
sion coverage  of  its  proceedings,  and  direct- 
ing that  the  committee  report  to  the  House 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  on  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations.  including 
whether  such  coverage  should  be  made 
available  to  the  public,  raises  a  question  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House  und;r  rule  IX. 

That  was  House  Resolution  404.  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
investigate  a  television  broadcast  of 
House  proceedings. 

And  yet  the  majority  party  today  of- 
fered a  motion,  which  carried,  to  table 
the  resolution  which  directed  that  a 
committee  of  this  body,  a  most  power- 
ful committee,  the  Rules  Committee, 
simply  examine  into  this  very  impor- 
tant issue,  a  committee  that  does  not 
allow  proxy  voting  itself. 

I  think  maybe  there  is  another  point 
that  would  be  made  that  would  get  us 
close  to  a  conclusion  of  the  point  that 
I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  has  just 
made  an  interesting  point  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  the  gentleman  points 
out.  does  not  permit  proxy  voting;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DAUB.  At  least  that  is  the  cur- 
rent manner  in  which  that  particular 
committee  prefers  to  operate. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, too.  Now.  why  do  you  sup- 
pose that  is?  It  is  my  guess  that  they 
do  not  allow  proxy  voting  because 
they  think  it  is  important  that  when 
we  are  conducting  the  business  with 
regard  to  the  rules  of  the  House  that 
we  ought  not  allow  ghosts  to  vote; 
that  we  ought  to  actually  have  people 
there  making  the  decisions  about  the 
bills  that  are  coming  before  that  com- 
mittee, which  is  the  whole  stream  of 
bills  out  of  this  legislative  body. 

It  is  not  interesting  that  we  can  have 
authorizing  committees  around  here 
reporting  out  bills  with  ghost  votes 
going  then  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  which  does  not  permit  ghost 
voting  because  they  regard  it  as  too 
important  a  responsibility  to  permit 
the  ghosts  in  the  process. 

That  is  a  very,  very  strange  line  of 
reasoning  that  the  majority  uses  in  es- 
tablishing that  kind  of  rule.  I  think 
that  that  point  alone  is  one  that 
should  he  stressed:  that  on  certain  key 
committees,  particularly  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  ghost  voting  is  not  per- 
mitted and  yet  in  most  of  the  other 
committees  of  Congress  ii  is  the  way 
in  which  business  is  conducted. 

Mr.  DAUB.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
good  point,  and  I  want  to  refine  it,  be- 
cause I  had  not  thought  about  it  in 
quite  that  enlightened  way. 

The  gentleman  and  I  served,  in  my 
first  term  in  Congress,  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  and  a 
numljer  of  its  subcommittees,  togeth- 
er. I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  and  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging. 

I  do  not  have  perfect  attendance 
records,  and  I  do  not  know  if  there  are 
many  Members  who  do.  I  would  imag- 
ine that  on  occasion  that  a  proxy  has 
been  voted,  although  if  I  do  allow 
them.  I  put  specific  instructions  on 
the  bottom  that  they  are  to  be  voted  a 
certain  way  because  of  certain  reasons, 
and  that  is  in  the  record,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.  So  I  do  not  make  this  sub- 
ject one  of  debate  in  the  House  today 
nor  choose  from  it  any  inference  that 
anyone,  by  their  failure  to  be  present 
in  a  committee,  or  by  the  utilization  of 
a  proxy  for  whatever  good  and  well-in- 
tended reasons,  is  doing  something 
wrong.  But  what  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  may,  in  addition,  want  to 
be  underscored  is  that  the  use  of  the 
proxy  leads  to  not  the  best  result  in 


the  committee  because  what  It  does  ul- 
timately is  two  things:  The  Chair,  and 
I  think  I  would  say  this  wnether  that 
Chair  was  a  Republican  or  a  member 
of  the  current  majority  party,  tends  to 
be  able  to  ask,  because  of  the  power  of 
that  Chair,  for  proxies  for  votes,  and 
quite  honestly  to  suggest  that  if  you 
have  a  problem  with  that  particular 
vote  that  this  is  one  way  to  avoid  any 
difficulty  with  it  later  on:  you  were 
busy  doing  something  else. 

Or,  from  a  minority  point  of  view, 
why  bother  attempting  to  come  and  to 
participate  and  to  have  a  good  attend- 
ance record  and  to  be  knowledgeable 
on  the  issues,  or  to  offer  well-intended 
perfecting  amendments  to  those  ma- 
jority bills  being  heard  in  committee 
because  it  will  not  do  you  any  good  be- 
cause the  chairman  can  sit  there  with 
a  fistful  of  pieces  of  paper  and  outvote 
you  anyway. 

So  what  it  does  in  substsmce  is,  it 
really  does  not  speak  well  for  the  issue 
of  credibility  because  if  there  were  an 
investigation  of  this  institution  it 
would  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  on 
the  one  hand  we  say  the  work  of  the 
Congress  is  done  in  its  committees, 
and  yet  there  are  not  very  many 
people  in  each  separate  instance  who 
really  attend,  except  perhaps  for  a 
quorum  call  which  may  be  germanely 
important  to  get  a  bill  moving  or  to 
get  some  other  parliamentary  decision 
made  in  the  work  of  that  committee  or 
subcontunittee. 

So,  in  fact,  it  really  leads  to  a  lack  of 
interest.  I  have  lamented  to  my  rank- 
ing and  minority  Members  throughout 
my  first  3  years  that  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  be  in  this  great  body  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  proxy  voting  en- 
courages lack  of  attendance,  and  that 
encourages  lack  of  information.  So  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  I  must  say  to  my 
colleague,  recognizes  the  substance  of 
that  argument  because  of  the  crucial 
traffic-cop  responsibility  that  they 
perform,  and  they  require  their  mem- 
bers to  be  present  so  they  are  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  bills  that  are 
coming  before  them,  and  when  those 
votes  are  cast  they  represent  an  in- 
formed decision  and  an  accountability 
record  for  those  decisions. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I,  like 
the  gentleman,  will  say  flat  out,  that 
there  have  been  proxies  cast  in  com- 
mittee in  my  name.  That  is  the  way 
the  process  works  around  here.  What 
we  end  up  doing  is  that  we  end  up 
really  undercutting  the  leadership  of 
the  minority  side  on  your  conunittee 
if,  in  fact,  you  cannot  be  there  and  you 
do  not  leave  a  proxy  when  proxies  are 
going  to  be  voted  on  the  other  side.  If 
neither  side  had  proxies  we  would 
then  have  a  more  evenhanded  ap- 
proach, too. 

So  it  is  a  question  here  of  policy,  and 
the  gentleman  is  right.  The  reason  for 
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the  proxies,  the  reason  why  we  use 
proxies.  Is  because  it  makes  some  sense 
for  efficiency.  We  heard  about  effi- 
ciency, as  I  said  earlier  this  evening, 
from  the  Speaker  earlier  today.  But 
the  problem  with  that  is  that  the  use 
of  the  proxy  leads  to  abuse  of  the 
proxy.  What  is  seen  as  a  way  of  en- 
hancing efficiency  ultimately  becomes 
a  powerful  tool  in  the  hands  of  some- 
one who  wishes  to  abuse  it  in  a  policy- 
making sense. 

That  is  precisely  what  we  see  hap- 
pening around  here,  and  that  which 
may  have  been  instituted  for  very  rea- 
sonable kinds  of  criteria  just  does  not 
hold  up  against  the  practice  as  we  now 
see  it  carried  forth. 

Mr.  DAUB.  The  gentleman  again 
has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
substance  of  this  particular  order. 

Let  us  look  at  another  idea.  After 
all.  let  us  remember  that  the  party  in 
power  in  this  institution,  which  has 
had  it  for  most  of  the  years  of  a  half- 
century,  has  such  a  lopsided  majority, 
better  than  100  extra  votes,  that  the 
ratios  on  the  committees  are  so  sub- 
stantial, and  not  even  in  proportion  to 
the  minority's  right  to  fair  representa- 
tion in  not  only  the  body  but  in  the 
committees  and  subcommittees,  that 
the  use  of  the  proxy  ought  not  to  be 
such  a  sacred  cow;  that,  indeed,  they 
have  the  votes  if  there  is  a  quorum 
call. 

If,  in  fact,  by  abolishing  the  proxy, 
the  sunshine  of  the  substance  would 
shine,  and  if  a  bill  or  its  amendment 
would  stand  or  fall  on  a  vote  of  all 
Members  present,  and  if  the  minority 
loses,  then  at  least  we  would  figure, 
•All  right,  that  is  the  process;  you  had 
your  day  in  court." 

The  way  it  is  now.  many  majority 
Members  I  know  feel  awfully  discour- 
aged about  the  proxy  use  and  abuse 
and.  in  fact,  that  is  why  we  received 
some  votes  on  that  issue  from  some 
members  in  the  majority  party  today 
on  this  very  question. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  think 
the  gentleman  should  point  out  that 
we  got  three  votes,  I  think  it  was. 
When  all  was  said  and  done,  it  was  not 
exactly  an  overwhelming  flow  of  votes 
from  the  majority  side,  suggesting 
that  they  are  willing  to  abandon  this 
procedure.  Those  are  three  people,  it 
seems  to  me.  of  courage  who  did  that, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  something  where 
the  Democratic  Party  is  changing  its 
stripes  very  much.  They  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  in  favor  of  maintaining  the 
ghost-voting  procedure. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  guess  I  always  try  to 
look  at  the  bright  side  of  things  and 
figure  that  one.  or  two.  or  three,  is  a 
start,  and  that  is  a  degree  of  optimism 
that  I  always  look  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  this  process:  to  give  credit 
where  credit  Is  due. 

There  are  other  subjects  that  one 
could  visit  about  relative  to  the  proxy- 


voting  issue.  I  think  it  has  an  awful  lot 
to  do  with  perception.  I  have  been  in 
hearings  where  there  have  been  one  or 
two  Members  on  l)oth  sides  and  there 
is  a  whole  hearing  room  packed  with 
people  who  have  come  in  from  all  over 
the  country.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  observed  that.  They  sort  of  seem 
to  watch  the  way  things  go,  and  then 
they  seem  to  sort  of  filter  out  a  few  at 
a  time,  shaking  their  heads  as  if  to 
say.  "Is  this  the  way  the  Congress  is 
really  listening?"  Then  the  excuse 
comes  from  someone,  "Well,  we  want 
to  be  sure  you  are  heard  and  every- 
thing is  in  the  record,  because  our  col- 
leagues will  read  this  record  and  exam- 
ine it  and  carefully  digest  the  very  im- 
portant information  which  you  have 
brought  to  us  from  many  other  places 
in  the  country. ' 

I  think  that  tends,  to  a  degree,  to 
make  a  mockery  out  of  the  process 
and  we  are  not  really  dealing  ultimate- 
ly with  what  is  at  stake  in  the  floor  ac- 
tivity because  of  the  nature  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  committees  themselves  as 
they  report  their  legislation  for  place- 
ment on  the  calendar  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  full  House. 
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So  in  summary,  I  want  to  thank  the 
Speaker  for  this  opportunity  to  visit 
with  the  membership  and  to  allow  the 
record  to  reflect  my  concerns  about 
the  use  of  proxy  voting.  I  certainly  can 
say  from  the  vote  today  that  other 
Members  in  this  great  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives do  feel  the  same  way. 

I  think  it  is  an  issue  that  should  be 
pursued,  and  I  think  that  if  someone 
were  doing  a  college  research  paper  or 
if  there  was  a  reporter  somewhere  in 
the  country  who  was  interested  in 
doing  a  very  substantial  investigative 
piece  on  the  institutional  processes  of 
the  Congress,  spending  sometime  just 
on  the  nose  count  and  the  proxy  count 
and  the  way  in  which  bills  are  voted 
on  in  subcommittee  and  committee 
and  brought  to  the  floor  might  be 
indeed  most  revealing.  Rather  than 
that  blow  of  credibility  which  I  sus- 
pect might  be  reflected  from  those  sto- 
ries and  those  papers  and  those  re- 
ports, I  would  hope  that  some  time  in 
the  near  future  this  matter  might 
again  be  discussed  by  the  House,  and 
perhaps  the  Rules  Committee  will  get 
an  opportunity  to  indeed  examine  this 
issue  much  more  closely. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
the  time,  and  all  those  Members  who 
participated  in  this  special  order 
should  be  commended. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gonzalez).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
ka? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  who 
wish  to  have  their  views  made  a  part 
of  this  special  order  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  within  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks. 


LEGISLATION  ESTABLISHING 

U.N.  PEACEKEEPING  FORCE  IN 
LEBANON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKin- 
NEY)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  joined  with  Claudine  Schnei- 
der and  Jim  Jeffords  in  sending  a 
letter  to  the  President  informing  him 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  242, 
our  concurrent  resolution  urging  the 
immediate  establishment  of  a  U.N. 
peacekeeping  force  in  Beirut.  While 
not  members  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  we  all  share  deep 
frustration,  as  I  am  sure  many  other 
Members  do,  over  the  course  of  events 
in  Lebanon  particularly  the  recurring 
hostilities  directed  at  our  troops. 

Our  sincere  efforts  to  help  bring 
peace  to  that  troubled  area  have  been 
met  by  stubborn  resistance  and  hostili- 
ty. It  now  seems  that  our  current  role 
must  change  before  the  bloody  stale- 
mate can  be  broken.  However,  we 
cannot  simply  abandon  our  efforts  of 
the  last  18  months.  The  sudden  with- 
drawal of  the  multinational  force 
would  set  the  stage  for  a  violent  re- 
sumption of  the  now  simmering  hostil- 
ities. For  these  reasons,  we  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  urge  the  creation 
of  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  to  replace 
the  multinational  force  currently  de- 
ployed in  Beirut. 

We  all  agree  that  the  multinational 
force  initially  contributed  to  efforts  to 
restore  order  in  and  around  Beriut. 
We  also  agree  that  each  country  vol- 
unteering troops  can  be  proud  that 
their  men  have  served  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  under  extremely  difficult 
and  dangerous  conditions.  However,  as 
time  has  dragged  on  and  conditions 
have  worsened,  the  mission  of  the 
multinational  force  has  t)ecome  less 
clear.  As  the  targets  of  hostilities,  our 
embattled  marines  can  only  strive  to 
protect  themselves,  and  may  now  be  as 
much  a  part  of  the  immediate  prob- 
lems of  Lebanon  as  the  warring  fac- 
tions themselves. 

The  goal  of  insuring  an  independent 
Lebanon,  as  well  as  stability  in  the 
Middle  East,  will  not  be  achieved  with- 
out a  continuing  commitment  on  the 
part  of  all  peace-loving  nations  of  the 
world.  Therefore,  our  U.N.  Ambassa- 
dor should  Immediately  introduce  a 
resolution  establishing  a  U.N.  peace- 
keeping force  to  replace  the  United 
States,  French.  Italian,  and  British 
troops  currently  stationed  In  Beirut.  A 
seven-nation  U.N.  force  is  aleady  on 
duty   in  Southern  Lebanon.   This   is 
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clearly  representative  of  the  member 
nations'  support  for  a  free  and  sover- 
eign Lebanon.  We  hope  that  the  U.N. 
community  will  support  an  extension 
of  this  current  U.N.  role  into  the 
Beirut  area.  As  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  States  can 


not  been  modified  since  its  issuance  in 
1974,  though  allowances  for  deviation 
from  the  standard  10-region  pattern 
were  provided  in  the  circular,  and 
have  been  used  numerous  times  in  its 
10-year  history. 
In  the  last  several  months,  a  series 


vide  financial  guarantees  of 
$173,247,000  to  make  possible  the  sale 
of  U.S.  goods  and  services  for  the  Guri 
hydroelectric  power  project  In  Venezu- 
ela. 
The  $6.6  billion  Guri  project,  when 
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Export-Import  Bank 
OF  THE  United  States. 
Washington.  B.C.,  January  IS,  1984. 
The  Speaker  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
The  Speakers  Room,  U.S.  Capitol,  Washing- 
ton. B.C. 


mid  1985.  when  four  of  the  ten  new  units 
would  be  completed,  unless  financing  for 
the  U.S.  costs  becomes  available. 

The  inability  of  EDELCA  and  the  U.S. 
suppliers  to  secure  private  financing  on  an 
unguaranteed  basis  is  due  to  Venezuela's 
current  financial  condition.  With  the  Exim- 


EDELCA  will  make  a  down  payment  of 
$30,573,000  and  the  Exlmbank  guarantee 
will  be  available  to  commercial  banks  or  the 
Private  Export  Funding  Corporation 
(PEFCO). 

(a)  Eximbank  Charges:  EDELCA  will  be 
charged  a  guarantee  commitment  fee  of  Vi 
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clearly  representative  of  the  member 
nations'  support  for  a  free  and  sover- 
eign Lebanon.  We  hope  that  the  U.N. 
community  will  support  an  extension 
of  this  current  U.N.  role  into  the 
Beirut  area.  As  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  States  can 
continue  to  seek  peace  in  Lebanon, 
while  breaking  out  of  the  frustrating 
pattern  of  senseless  violence  which  is 
currently  handcuffing  our  earnest  ef- 
forts on  those  faraway  shores.  Follow- 
ing is  the  proposed  resolution; 
H.J.  Rbs.  242 

Whereas  the  world  community  recognizes 
the  importance  of  an  independent  and  sov- 
ereign Lebanon  and  the  need  for  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Middle  East; 

Whereas  the  current  Multinational  Force 
in  Lebanon  is  composed  of  troops  from  the 
United  States.  United  Kingdom.  France,  and 
Italy  and  was  deployed  in  Beirut  to  stabilize 
the  area; 

Whereas  each  country  that  volunteered 
troops  can  be  proud  that  their  men  served 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  under  extremely 
difficult  and  dangerous  conditions; 

Whereas  a  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
force  in  which  many  member  nations  are 
participants  can  better  fulfill  a  neutral 
peacekeeping  role; 

Whereas  the  United  Natioas  Interim 
Force  in  Lebanon  is  composed  of  personnel 
from  seven  countries  and  has  been  deplo.ved 
in  southern  Lebanon  for  the  past  five  years; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  would  be  fully 
supportive  of  a  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing force;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
'the  Senate  concurring".  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
direct  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  to  introduce  a  resolution  in 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  to  es- 
tablish a  United  Nations  peacekeeping  force 
to  replace  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leba- 
non.« 


REGIONAL  FIELD  OFFICE 
RESTRUCTURING  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  may  have 
recently  become  aware  of  a  proposal 
to  consolidate  or  eliminate  a  number 
of  the  current  standard  Federal  re- 
gions. This  proposal,  which  is  still  in 
its  early  stages,  has  worried  a  number 
of  us  because  of  its  implications  on  our 
districts,  and  on  the  ability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation and  services.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  with  19  of  my  col- 
leagues addresses  this  concern. 

The  10  standard  Federal  regions 
were  established  as  a  result  of  a  Presi- 
dential directive  in  1969.  and  were  in- 
tended to  rationalize  the  network  of 
regional  offices  through  which  our  do- 
mestic agencies  operate.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  Cir- 
cular No.  A-105,  issued  in  April  1974. 
set  the  boundaries  and  headquarters 
of  those  10  regions.  That  circular  has 


not  been  modified  since  its  issuance  in 
1974,  though  allowances  for  deviation 
from  the  standard  10-region  pattern 
were  provided  in  the  circular,  and 
have  been  used  numerous  times  in  its 
10-year  history. 

In  the  last  several  months,  a  series 
of  articles  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  concerning  the  work  of 
the  Cabinet  Council  on  Management 
and  Administration  (CCMA).  This  ex- 
ecutive branch  group  has  been  meet- 
ing for  the  last  year  to  review  the  cur- 
rent field  structure  of  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments,  and  to  consider 
cost-efficiencies  and  consolidations. 
Among  the  items  they  have  discussed 
is  the  possible  elimination  of  at  least 
three  Federal  regional  centers;  Seat- 
tle. Kansas  City,  and  Boston.  Data  on 
field  office  personnel  and  possible  re- 
structuring plans  has  l)een  requested 
and  submitted  by  a  number  of  Federal 
departments,  including  the  Depart- 
ments of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(HHS)  and  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (HUD).  CCMA  plans  to  submit 
its  recommendations  to  the  President 
in  March  of  this  year.  Though  it 
seems  unlikely  that  agencies  would  be 
mobilized  in  the  current  year,  the 
plans  could  become  effective  as  soon 
as  1985.  Most  importantly,  this  re- 
structuring could  take  place  without 
congressional  review  or  input,  because 
the  current  structure  was  established 
only  by  Executive  order  and  OMB  cir- 
cular, and  not  by  law. 

The  bill  my  colleagues  and  I  are  in- 
troducing today  would  resolve  that 
problem.  Very  simply,  it  puts  OMB 
Circular  A-105  into  law.  and  by  so 
doing,  provides  that  the  Congress 
shall  have  the  authority  to  review  any 
proposal  to  consolidate  or  eliminate 
any  regional  office.  Any  change  in  the 
10-region  structure  could  be  disap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  both  Houses 
within  90  days  of  receipt  of  the  pro- 
posal from  OMB. 

In  short,  we  feel  that  the  10-region 
structure  should  not  be  altered  with- 
out congressional  review.  We  do  not 
oppose  streamlining  the  system;  nor 
do  we  object  to  a  review  of  the  current 
structure.  But  Congress  should  have 
the  authority  to  review  any  elimina- 
tion or  consolidation  of  Federal  re- 
gions. This  legislation  establishes  a 
basis  for  the  involvement  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  sets  up  a  procedure  for  that 
review. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
FINANCING  NOTIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Neal)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
forming the  House  today  of  a  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank  proposal  to  pro- 


vide financial  guarantees  of 
$173,247,000  to  make  possible  the  sale 
of  U.S.  goods  and  services  for  the  Guri 
hydroelectric  power  project  in  Venezu- 
ela. 

The  $6.6  billion  Guri  project,  when 
completed  in  1986,  will  be  the  third 
largest  hydroelectric  complex  in  the 
world.  Its  construction  has  been 
slowed,  however,  by  Venezuela's  finan- 
cial difficulties  and  inability  to 
borrow. 

The  proposed  Eximbank  guarantee 
would  insure  the  awarding  of  $203  mil- 
lion of  sales  for  Guri  development  to 
13  U.S.  suppliers.  The  largest  of  these 
are  the  Guy  F.  Atkinson  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia. Harza  Engineering  Co.  of  Illi- 
nois. TRW  Control  of  California,  and 
the  Nello  L.  Teer  Co.  of  North  Caroli- 
na. 

The  Eximbank  guarantees  would  not 
become  effective,  however,  until  Ven- 
ezuela arranges  repayment  of  existing 
delinquent  Eximbank  loans  to  private 
entities  in  that  country.  Venezuelan 
Government  debt  to  Eximbank  is  cur- 
rent. 

This  Eximbank  financing  notifica- 
tion was  referred  to  me  as  chairman  of 
the  Banking  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Trade,  Invest- 
ment and  Monetary  Policy.  Under  sec- 
tion 2(b)(3)(i)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended,  the  Ex- 
imbank is  required  to  notify  Congress 
of  any  proposed  direct  credits  or  finan- 
cial guarantees,  or  combinations  there- 
of, of  $100  million  or  more.  Unless  the 
Congress  determines  otherwise,  the 
Eximbank  may  give  final  approval  to 
the  proposed  transaction  after  25  days 
of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
after  the  notification. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  the 
complete       Eximbank       notification, 
which   provides  details  and  terms  of 
the  proposed  guarantees  of  loans  for 
the  Venezuelan  power  project.  I  would 
welcome  any  questions  or  comments 
from  my  colleagues  regarding  the  Ex- 
imbank proposal. 
The  Eximbank  material  follows: 
Export-Import  Bank 
or  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  18,  1984. 
Hon.  Stephen  L.  Neal, 

Chairman.  SulKommittee  on  International 
Trade.  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy, 
Committee   on   Banking.    Finance   and 
Urban  Affairs.  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Eximbank  has  sub- 
mitted a  statement  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Section   2(b)(3)(i)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  194S.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  providing  you  with  a  copy  of  this 
statement. 

Sincerely, 

Nancy  S.  Pigman, 
Congressional  Relations  Officer. 
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Export-Import  Bank 
OF  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C.  January  18,  1984. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
7?ie  Speakers  Room.  U.S.  Capitol.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker;  Pursuant  to  Section 
2(b)(3Ki)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.  as  amended,  Eximbank  hereby  sub- 
mits a  statement  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives with  respect  to  the  following  transac- 
tion involving  U.S.  exports  to  Venezuela. 
A.  description  of  transaction 
1.  Purpose 
Eximbank  is  prepared  to  authorize  a  fi- 
nancial    guarantee     in     the     amount     of 
$173,247,000    to    C.V.G.    Electrificacion    del 
Caroni  C.A.  (EDELCA)  to  assist  in  financing 
the  purchase  by  EDELCA  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices of  United  States  manufacture  of  origin 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  Guri  Hy- 
droelectric Power  Project  (Guri)  in  Venezu- 
ela. Venezuelan  Government  debt  owed  to 
or  guaranteed  by  Eximbank  is  current,  but 
there  are  delinquencies  on  loans  to  private 
entities   guaranteed   by   Eximbank.   There- 
fore,  the  authorization  will  be  subject   to 
both   private  and   public  Venezuelan   debt 
owed  to  or  guaranteed  by  Eximbank  being 
current  or  payment  therefor  satisfactorily 
arranged    before    the    financial    guarantee 
would  be  issues. 

2.  Background 
Guri  is  Venezuela's  most  important  ongo- 
ing project  in  the  power  generation  sector 
and  when  completed  will  be  the  third  larg 
est  hydroelectric  complex  in  the  world.  The 
development  of  Guri  has  been  divided  into 
three  stages— Stage  I  which  was  completed 
in  1975  and  Stages  II  and  III  which  have 
now  been  combined  into  the  ■Pinal  Stage" 
with  a  target  completion  date  of  December 
1986.  The  Final  Stage  of  Guri  consists  of 
raising  of  the  existing  dam,  installation  of 
ten  700  MW  power  units  and  expansion  of 
transmission  line  facilities. 

A  $6.6  billion  project.  Guri  is  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  completed,  with  invest- 
ment to  date  of  $4.9  billion.  Due  to  the 
changing  economic  and  financial  climate  in 
which  it  has  recently  had  to  operate,  howev- 
er. EDELCA  has  had  to  seek  external 
sources  of  funding  to  facilitate  financing 
the  balance  of  the  project.  Accordingly,  it 
has  sought  additional  capital  injections  and 
loans  from  the  Government  of  Venezuela 
and  financial  assistance  from  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  the  World 
Bank.  The  Eximbank  financial  guarantee  is 
intended  to  cover  eligible  costs  of  U.S.  goods 
and  .services  provided  to  EDELCA  since  re- 
ceipt of  the  application  by  Eximbank.  as 
well  as  additional  exports  of  construction 
and  engineering  services  and  equipment. 

Contract  payments  proceeded  satisfactori- 
ly until  late  1982  when  EDELCA  fell  behind 
in  dollar  payments  to  its  foreign  suppliers 
and  conversion  of  Venezuelan  currency 
became  difficult  due  to  the  economic  condi- 
tions in  Venezuela.  In  early  1983  EDELCA 
advised  its  suppliers  that  it  would  be  forced 
to  consider  deferring  completion  of  Guri 
and  maximizing  non-U.S.  dollar  alternatives 
unless  the  U.S.  suppliers  could  arrange  sig- 
nificant financial  assistance  for  their  indi- 
vidual contracts.  Although  the  U.S.  contrac- 
tors have  remained  on-site,  they  have  re- 
duced significantly  both  the  number  of  U.S. 
expatriates  working  on  Guri,  as  well  as  the 
level  of  ongoing  purchases  of  U.S.  materials 
and  equipment.  EDELCA  is  now  contem- 
plating a  work  stoppage  on  Guri  by  early  to 


mid  1985.  when  four  of  the  ten  new  uniu 
would  be  completed,  unless  financing  for 
the  U.S.  costs  becomes  available. 

The  inability  of  EDELCA  and  the  U.S. 
suppliers  to  secure  private  financing  on  an 
unguaranteed  basis  is  due  to  Venezuela's 
current  financial  condition.  With  the  Exim- 
bank financial  guarantee  for  85  percent  of 
the  eligible  costs,  however,  several  U.S.  fi- 
nancial institutions  have  indicated  that 
they  are  prepared  to  fund  the  U.S.  procure- 
ment. The  Eximbank  financial  guarantee 
would  thereby  ensure  that  the  U.S.  content 
portion  of  construction  activity,  which  is 
critical  to  the  completion  of  Guri.  can  be 
maintained  and  that  $203  million  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports will  be  made. 

3.  Identity  of  the  parties 
EDELCA,  the  largest  hydroelectric  gener- 
ating utility  in  Venezuela,  was  formed  in 
1963  to  develop  the  hydroelectric  potential 
of  the  Caroni  river  in  Venezuela's  Guayana 
region.  The  Fondo  de  Inversiones  de  Ven- 
ezuela, the  Venezuelan  government  invest- 
ment fund,  owns  73.6  percent  of  EDELCA, 
with  the  remaining  26.4  percent  owned  by 
Corporacion  Venezolana  de  Guayana.  an 
entity  responsible  for  the  management  of 
the  agricultural  and  urban  development  as- 
pects of  the  Guayana  Region. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Ven- 
ezuela, acting  through  its  Ministry  of  Pi- 
nance,  will  guarantee  the  payment  of  all  in- 
debtedness owed  by  EDELCA  to  the  private 
lenders  guaranteed  by  Eximbank. 

4.  Nature  and  use  of  goods  and  services 
There  are  thirteen  U.S.  suppliers  identi- 
fied in  Appendix  A  to  this  letter  whose 
goods  and  services  will  be  eligible  for  Exim- 
bank assistance.  Of  these,  the  four  largest 
suppliers  are  Guy  P.  Atkinson  Company  of 
California  which  heads  a  consortium  to 
complete  the  concrete  dam  and  powerhouse 
structures.  Harza  Engineering  Company  of 
Illinois  which  is  responsible  for  the  design 
and  engineering  services.  TRW  Control  of 
California  which  is  supplying  the  control 
equipment  and  the  Nello  L.  Teer  Company 
of  North  Carolina  which  is  responsible  for 
operating  the  concrete  plant.  The  goods  and 
services  involved  are  primarily  construction 
services,  engineering  consulting  services  and 
equipment  and  installation  services. 

Using  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  data 
on  employment  impact,  Eximbank  estimates 
that  the  $203  million  procurement  would 
generate  approximately  5,075  man  years  of 
employment,  with  the  employment  impact 
felt  principally  in  San  Francisco  and  Chica- 
go. 

B.  EXPLANATION  OF  FINANCING 

1.  Reasons 

Eximbank's  financial  guarantee  will  cover 
$203  million  worth  of  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices, most  of  which  would  otherwise  be  lost 
due  to  EDELCA's  inability  to  secure  an 
available  source  of  dollar  financing.  I'he 
positive  impact  on  employment  and  sale  of 
equipment  will  be  felt  by  the  U.S.  engineer- 
ing and  construction  firms  as  they  rebuild 
their  staff  and  continue  to  purchase  U.S. 
materials  as  well  as  by  the  U.S.  companies 
which  are  providing  equipment  under  sub- 
contracts. In  addition,  Eximbank  assistance 
at  this  critical  stage  will  ensure  that  U.S. 
suppliers  are  in  a  better  position  to  perform 
significant  follow-on  work  for  EDELCA 
under  future  contracts. 

2.  The  financing  plan 

The  total  cost  of  U.S.  goods  and  services 
to  be  supported  by  Eximbank's  financial 
guarantee  is  estimated  to  be  $203,820,000. 


EDELCA  will  make  a  down  payment  of 
$30,573,000  and  the  Eximbank  guarantee 
will  be  available  to  commercial  banks  or  the 
Private  Export  Funding  Corporation 
(PEFCO). 

(a)  Eximbank  Charges:  EDELCA  will  be 
charged  a  guarantee  commitment  fee  of  Vi 
of  1  percent  per  annum  on  the  undisbursed 
portion  of  the  credit  guaranteed  by  Exim- 
bank and  a  guarantee  fee  of  ^^  of  1  percent 
per  annum  on  the  disbursed  and  outstand- 
ing amount  of  the  credit  guaranteed  by  Ex- 
imbank. 

(b)  Repayment;  Principal  indebtedness  in- 
curred by  EDELCA  under  the  credit  guaran- 
teed by  Eximbank  will  >  be  repaid  in  ten  ap- 
proximately equal  semiannual  installments 
beginning  June  30.  1987. 

Attached  is  additional  information  on  Ex- 
imbank activity  in  and  economic  data  on 
Venezuela. 

Sincerely. 

William  H.  Draper  III. 

APPENDIX  A 

U.S.  supplier  and  major  area  of 
responsibility  or  equipment  to  be  supplied 

Guy  F.  Atkinson  Company.  Civil  works. 

Harza  Engineering  Company,  Design  and 
engineering  services. 

TRW  Control.  Control  equipment. 

Nello  L.  Teer  Company,  Civil  works. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  Transform- 
ers. 

C  &  D  Batteries  Division,  Batteries  and 
chargers. 

Systems  Control  Division.  Control  panels. 

Macro  Corporation.  Various  items. 

Solid  State  Controls.  Inc..  Inverters. 

Copperweld  Corporation.  Cables  and  elec- 
trodes. 

Chas.  T.  Main  Corporation.  Services. 

Goulds  Pumps,  Inc..  Pumps. 

General  Electric  Company.  Transformers 
and  arrestors. 

APPENDIX  B 
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water  temperatures  several  degrees 
above  normal,  chasing  fish  away  from 
their  normal  habitats  and  decreasing 
the  food  supply  for  those  which  re- 
mained. These  unusual  conditions  are 
termed  "El  Nino"— Spanish   for  "the 


Fishermen  will  still  have  to  meet  the 
program's  existing  requirements,  in- 
cluding demonstrating  to  the  SBA 
that  they  have  suffered  serious  injury 
which  is  directly  attributable  to  El 
Nino.  But  at  a  minimum,  this  legisla- 
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lot  of  stories,  including  the  Presi- 
dent's, that  are  unverified,  and  when 
called  upon  to  explain,  he  said,  well,  it 
was  a  figment  of  his  imagination. 

They  talk  about  food  stamp  recipi- 
ents who  use  their  food  stamps  to  buy 


months— months,  I  might  add.  in 
which  the  Nation  has  supposedly  been 
gaining  economic  strength. 

Mayor  Moriai  reported  that  95  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  cities  have  experi- 
enced increased  demands  for  emergen - 


been  thrust.  The  homeless  are  young- 
er; they  average  in  the  midthirties  in 
age;  many  are  high  school  graduates 
who  have  held  jobs  before;  and  many 
are  people  who  have  simply  lost  con- 
tact  with   their   families.   There   are 
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DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  FOR  EL 
NINO  VICTIMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
California.  Congressman  Bosco.  and  a 
bipartisan  group  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion designed  to  provide  desperately 
needed  relief  for  the  fishing  industry. 

The  plight  of  the  commercial  fishing 
industry  in  my  district  and  throughout 
California  over  the  past  year  can  be 
described  by  no  other  word  than  disas- 
trous. The  salmon  industry  has  oeen 
devastated,  with  the  number,  size,  and 
quality  of  the  catch  at  record  lows. 
The  total  weight  of  salmon  landings  in 
1933  was  the  lowest  since  1939.  and 
the  value  of  the  California  salmon 
catch  was  down  from  $19,489,000  in 
1982  to  $4,260,000  in  1983.  The  fish 
that  were  caught  were  of  poor  quality, 
with  the  average  weight  of  chinook 
salmon  the  lowest  since  1916.  The  al- 
bacore.  clam.  crab,  and— particularly 
in  my  district— squid  fisheries  were 
similarly  affected. 

Needless  to  say,  the  economic  effect 
on  the  billion-dollar  California  fishing 
industry— and  the  human  effect  on 
those  who  depend  on  that  industry  for 
their  livelihood— has  been  catastroph- 
ic. Commercial  loans  have  not  been 
readily  available,  and  defaults  on 
mortgaged  fishing  vessels  have  sky- 
rocketed. Many  fishermen  have  been 
forced  into  bankruptcy,  and  the  econo- 
mies of  coastal  conununities  have  suf- 
fered correspondingly. 

The  reason  for  this  disastrous  season 
Is  clear.  Prom  mid-1982  through  the 
end  of  1983.  the  west  coast  experi- 
enced unusual  atmospheric  conditions 
which  had  a  significant  impact  on 
ocean  currents.  One  result  was  to  raise 


water  temperatures  several  degrees 
above  normal,  chasing  fish  away  from 
their  normal  habitats  and  decreasing 
the  food  supply  for  those  which  re- 
mained. These  unusual  conditions  are 
termed  "El  Nino"— Spanish  for  "the 
Christ  child"— in  South  America  be- 
cause they  tend  to  reappear  during 
the  Christmas  season. 

El  Nino  is  a  recognized  phenomenon 
which  has  recurred  several  times  in 
the  past,  but  the  1982-83  appearance 
was  perhaps  the  most  intense  ever  re- 
corded. The  Department  of  Com- 
merce's National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  has  studied  the  ocean  condi- 
tions of  the  past  2  years,  and  has 
clearly  identified  El  Nino  as  the  cause 
of  last  years  failure  in  the  salmon 
fishery  as  well  as  decreased  abundance 
of  squid  in  Monterey  Bay  and  other  al- 
terations in  west  coast  fisheries. 

A  program  already  exists  to  provide 
loan  assistance  for  industries  which 
suffer  economic  injury  due  to  a  physi- 
cal disaster.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
program— the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
trations  Economic  Injury  Loan  Pro- 
gram—would provide  the  assistance  so 
desperately  needed  to  tide  the  fishing 
industry  over.  Accordingly,  the  Gover- 
nors of  California.  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington petitioned  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  make  the  necessary 
certification  which  would  allow  com- 
mercial fishermen  and  other  small 
businesses  affected  by  El  Nino  to  re- 
ceive low-interest  loans.  On  December 
12  of  last  year,  however.  SB  A  denied 
the  request  on  the  grounds  that  the 
atmospheric  or  weather  condition 
known  as  El  Nino  does  not  of  itself 
constitute  a  physical  disaster.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  this  declaration 
hard  to  believe.  The  climatic  effects  of 
El  Nino  have  been  significant,  causing 
droughts,  storms,  and  other  unusual 
occurrences  all  over  the  world.  Resi- 
dents of  my  district  have  been  among 
the  many  individuals  granted  Federal 
assistance  as  a  result  of  these  disas- 
ters. Yet  victims  of  equally  severe  eco- 
nomic injury  which  is  a  direct  result  of 
El  Nino  itself,  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  relief. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  not  create  a  new  program 
or  a  new  entitlement  for  the  fishing 
industry.  Our  intention  is  simply  to 
make  available  the  kind  of  assistance 
the  economic  injury  loan  program  is 
designed  to  provide:  short-term  relief 
similar  to  that  afforded  victims  of 
storms,  floods,  droughts,  hurricanes, 
and  other  physical  disasters.  The  bill 
states  simply  that  for  purposes  of  the 
program,  SEA  shall  treat  the  El  Nino 
conditions  which  occurred  from  June 
1982  through  December  1983  as  a  dis- 
aster, offering  assistance  to  commer- 
cial fishermen  and  other  small  busi- 
ness concerns  involved  in  the  fishing 
industry. 


Fishermen  will  still  have  to  meet  the 
program's  existing  requirements.  In- 
cluding demonstrating  to  the  SEA 
that  they  have  suffered  serious  Injury 
which  is  directly  attributable  to  El 
Nino.  But  at  a  minimum,  this  legisla- 
tion will  insure  that  the  commitment 
we  have  assumed  to  aid  disaster  vic- 
tims will  extend  to  the  fishing  Indus- 
try as  well.  For  the  industry  it  is  a 
matter  both  of  fairness  and  of  eco- 
nomic necessity.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
again  to  support  this  legislation.* 


HOMELESSNESS.     HUNGER.     AND 

HOPELESSNESS— AN    AMERICAN 

DISGRACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Community  Development  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  chair  conducted  a 
hearing  on  the  problem  of  homeless- 
ness  in  America.  This  was  a  followup 
to  our  first  hearing  a  little  over  1  year 
ago.  which  was  the  first  congressional 
effort  to  focus  on  homelessness.  Last 
year,  thanks  to  our  efforts.  Congress 
provided  the  first  funds  intended  to 
help  cities  meet  the  need  for  emergen- 
cy shelter  for  homeless  persons. 

Yesterday  I  had  the  great  privilege 
of  conducting  those  hearings  at  a  facil- 
ity that  we  persuaded  GSA  to  provide 
for  the  purposes  of  sheltering  the 
nomeless.  This  had  been  a  constant 
effort  on  our  part  for  weeks,  and  final- 
ly in  the  early  part  of  December,  we 
obtained  that  consent.  So  we  had  the 
hearing  there  yesterday  at  the  old 
City  Federal  College  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  people  that  I  met  there  yester- 
day—and I  think  I  met  almost  every- 
one, nearly  a  thousand  that  happened 
to  be  there  yesterday— were  to  me 
symbols  of  something  that  tragically 
we  have  not  been  able  to  overcome 
and  defeat  in  our  country.  I  know  that 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  politically 
elective  office  it  has  been  my  intention 
and  my  foresworn  commitment  to  try 
to  do  something  about  it. 

It  is  very  shattering  to  me  to  hear  a 
young,  ablebodied.  healthy,  normal 
American.  24  years  of  age,  29  years  of 
age,  or  27  years  of  age,  say  that  he 
cannot  figure  out  why  he  cannot  find 
employment  or  why  he  cannot  find 
shelter  for  his  wife  and  one  child— or 
in  the  case  of  two— and  must  be  re- 
duced to  these  circumstances. 

I  have  had  intimate  contact  all  along 
in  my  own  district  with  my  neighbors, 
some  of  whom  their  families  at  one 
time  shared  light  with  my  family  in 
my  own  neighborhood  in  which  I  grew 
up.  and  I  know  how  they  feel.  I  have 
not  met  one  exception  yet.  I  hear  a  lot 
about   "welfare  cheats,"  and  I  hear  a 


lot  of  stories,  including  the  Presi- 
dent's, that  are  unverified,  and  when 
called  upon  to  explain,  he  said,  well,  it 
was  a  figment  of  his  imagination. 

They  talk  about  food  stamp  recipi- 
ents who  use  their  food  stamps  to  buy 
a  bottle  of  booze.  I  have  heard  con- 
stituents come  up  and  say.  well,  they 
saw  this  woman  drive  up  in  a  limou- 
sine and  go  in  and  buy  food  with  food 
stamps,  but  when  asked  to  corroborate 
and  document,  suddenly  there  is  no 
documentation. 

All  I  know  is  that  I  tried  myself  on 
getting  around  in  my  district,  and  I  am 
one    of    those    that    was    the    initial 
author  of  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
food  stamp  program:  and  I  am  very 
sensitive  about  it.  I  go  out,  and  every 
time  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing  with   and   visiting   the   people,   I 
have  seen  nothing  but  a  strong  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  those  recipi- 
ents to  get  off,  if  they  can.  And  it  is 
very,  very  sad  that  they  have  to  be  on 
welfare.  As  one  of  them  put  it.  "If  you 
think  living  on  welfare  is  all  sugar, 
cherries,  and  honey,  you're  wrong,  be- 
cause there  is  too  much  month  left  at 
the  end  of  the  money."  And  yesterday 
it  was  not  a  35-year-old  or  a  50-  or  60- 
year-old    ne'er-do-well— bums,    as    we 
used  to  call  them  in  America— it  was 
these  young  people,  not  individual  sol- 
itary   members    of    our    society,    but 
family  members. 
Mr.  Speaker- 
Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where     wealth     accumulates,     and     men 
decay:  .  .  . 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  amount  of  money 
was  $100  million.  A  great  deal  of  good 
has  been  done,  but  our  hearing  yester- 
day   showed    the    grim    news:    That 
home-lessness   is   much   greater   than 
anyone  realized:  that  there  are  more 
homeless  people  this  year  than  there 
were   last;   that   Federal   policies   are 
making  the  problem  worse;  and  that 
the  economic  recovery,  such  as  it  is, 
has    failed    to    reach    the    homeless. 
Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  homeless 
are  not  just  bums;  they  are  younger 
than  ever  before;  they  are  from  di- 
verse backgrounds;  and  they  are  in- 
creasingly   families    or    women    with 
children.  There  is  not  today  any  pro- 
gram at  any  level  of  government  that 
is  designed  to  provide  the  kind  of  help 
and    support    that    homeless    people 
need. 

Federal  policies  that  have  helped  ex- 
acerbate the  problem  of  homelessness 
are  bad  enough;  what  is  worse  is  that 
there  is  not  today  any  genuine  com- 
mitment to  either  ease  those  policies, 
or  to  provide  assistance  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  are  victimized  by 
them. 

Mayor  Ernest  Morial  of  New  Orle- 
ans, speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Mayors' 
Task  Force  on  Joblessness  and 
Hunger,  gave  the  following,  chilling 
account  of  how  vast  the  needs  are,  and 
how  they  have  grown  in  the  past  few 


months— months,  I  might  add,  in 
which  the  Nation  has  supposedly  been 
gaining  economic  strength. 

Mayor  Moriai  reported  that  95  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  cities  have  experi- 
enced increased  demands  for  emergen- 
cy food  assistance,  and  that  the  aver- 
age increase  was  71  percent. 

The  demand  for  shelter  increased  in 
89  percent  of  cities,  and  the  average 
increase  in  demand  was  38  percent. 

In  the  survey,  cities  reported  that 
the  greatest  cause  of  emergency  de- 
mands for  food  and  shelter  was  unem- 
ployment; that  cuts  in  Federal  hous- 
ing, emergency  food  and  welfare  pro- 
grams have  caused  increased  numbers 
of  people  to  become  homeless.  And 
while  there  is  some  help  available,  it 
would  take  at  least  $200  million  to 
meet  the  need  that  exists  today— or 
twice  what  is  now  available 

Half  the  cities  of  this  country 
cannot  meet  the  demand  even  for 
emergency  food.  As  far  as  shelter  goes. 
New  Orleans  can  provide  for  only  500 
persons— and  in  that  city  there  is  not  a 
single  place  where  a  family  can  go  for 
emergency  shelter.  Chicago  has  a  little 
more  than  1.000  beds  for  emergency 
shelter— but  there  are  perhaps  25.000 
homeless  people  in  that  city.  In  the 
central  part  of  Maryland,  shelters  are 
turning  away  from  two  to  seven  people 
for  every  one  that  they  can  accommo- 
date. New  York  City  today  operates  18 
shelters— six  times  as  many  as  existed 
5  years  ago.  The  city  spends  $50  mil- 
lion a  year  in  providing  emergency 
shelter,  but  it  is  not  enough.  The  prob- 
lem grows  faster  than  the  resources. 

Witness  after  witness  said  that  much 
of  the  homelessness  is  caused  by  cut- 
backs in  Federal  programs  to  provide 
low-cost  housing.  And  this  is  true: 
Low-rent  housing  programs  have  been 
cut  more  severely  than  any  other  do- 
mestic program  in  these  past  3  years. 
Yet.  in  the  past  14  years,  shelter  costs 
for  a  median  family  increased  by 
almost  300  percent.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  in  an  age  when  real  income  has 
hardly  changed  at  all.  the  consequence 
of  housing  cutbacks  has  been  more 
homelessness.  In  New  York  City,  there 
are  165,000  families  waiting  to  get  into 
low-rent  public  housing;  another 
70.000  are  awaiting  placement  in  sec- 
tion 8  housing.  But  in  fiscal  1983,  not 
one  single  new  unit  was  allocated  for 
New  York  City.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
homelessness  is  on  the  rise. 

I  know  that  there  is  a  universal 
temptation  to  lump  street  people  Into 
one  category— the  bum.  But  our  wit- 
nesses, coming  from  all  across  the 
country,  tell  a  different  story. 

Today,  there  are  homeless  women, 
homeless  families,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  have  been  dis- 
charged from  psychiatric  hospitals— 
without  adequate  financial  support, 
without  families  or  friends,  and  with 
no  skills  and  no  real  ability  to  cope 
with  the  world  Into  which  they  have 


been  thrust.  The  homeless  are  young- 
er; they  average  In  the  mldthirties  In 
age;  many  are  high  school  graduates 
who  have  held  jobs  before;  and  many 
are  people  who  have  simply  lost  con- 
tact with  their  families.  There  are 
some  whose  jobs  have  disappeared  in  a 
world  of  changing  technology  and 
trade:  who  can't  find  training,  or  can't 
find  a  break  to  get  into  a  new  line  of 
work.  Bishop  Eugene  Marino,  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Washington,  put  it  this 
way: 

We  may  be  creating— consciously  or  un- 
consciously—a nation  where  the  dominant 
ethic  is  a  modem  version  of  "survival  of  the 
fittest.  .  . 

We  cannot  and  must  not  leave  the  poor, 
the  hungry,  the  homeless  and  those  broken 
in  spirit  or  body  to  fend  for  themselves.  .  .  . 
How  can  the  richest  society  on  earth  tol- 
erate growing  hunger  and  homelessness? 

And  yet  that  is  what  is  happening. 
The  index  on  poverty  has  gone  up 
each  year  in  the  past  six.  There  are  at 
least  35  million  poor  Americans.  What 
is  more,  the  assistance  that  the  poor 
receive  is  less  and  less— so  that  the 
poor  are  worse  and  worse  off.  In  light 
of  that  fact,  it  should  not  be  surpris- 
ing that  more  people  are  ending  up  on 
the  streets,  desperate  and  unable  to 
get  any  meaningful  help. 

How  can  you  get  help  without  a 
mailing  address?  That  is  a  question  a 
witness  asked  me  a  year  ago.  And  yes- 
terday, a  witness  told  me  the  same 
thing:  getting  help  from  Government 
programs  means  that  you  have  to  have 
a  home.  If  you  are  homeless,  there  is 
no  way  to  get  help. 

The  people  who  live  on  the  street 
are  often  disturbed,  but  not  always.  As 
one  witness  said  yesterday,  quoting  a 
worker  in  an  emergency  shelter:  "Most 
of  these  guys  aren't  crazy,  but  if  they 
are  on  the  streets  much  longer,  they 
will  become  crazy." 

No  one  who  has  seen  the  problems 
of  the  homeless  at  first  hand  can  fail 
to  be  moved,  can  fail  to  see  the  enor- 
mous and  growing  need  for  help. 

The  Nation  has  at  least  become  con- 
scious of  the  problem.  But  the  sad  and 
bitter  truth  is  that  existing  policies 
contribute  to  that  problem.  Emergen- 
cy shelter  programs  are  not  enough; 
our  witnesses  all  agreed  that  unless 
there  is  more  low-cost  housing,  unless 
there  is  more  sufficient  public  assist- 
ance; unless  there  is  better  job  train- 
ing and  better  emotional  support  for 
the  homeless,  there  is  no  way  that  the 
problem  Is  going  to  be  improved.  As  it 
is.  the  money  that  is  available— good 
as  it  is— can  only  be  considered  a 
Band-Aid.  What  is  needed  is  a  real 
program,  a  comprehensive  effort  to 
prevent  homelessness  in  the  first 
place.  And  then  there  is  a  need  for  a 
program  to  provide  to  the  homeless 
the  help  that  they  need  to  find  a 
place— at  least  a  survivable  niche— in 
what  has  become  a  cold,  and  perhaps 
even  junglelike  world. 
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I  am  indebted  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  assistance  in  yesterday's  hearing, 
and  especially  to  all  those  who  came 
to  provide  information  and  evidence. 
Every  one  of  them,  from  street  person 
to  the  Governor  of  New  York,  had  the 
same  message:  Homelessness.  hunger, 
and  helplessness  is  a  great  problem  in 
this  country,  growing  greater.  It  is  a 
problem  that  no  nation  of  conscience 
could  or  should  tolerate.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  should  trouble  the  conscience 
of  each  one  of  us.  and  one  that  ought 
to  elicit  a  firm,  positive,  effective  re- 
sponse from  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  time,  in  my  judgment,  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  stop  making 
things  worse  and  start  making  them 
better. 


STERLING  COLE  ON  ATOMS  FOR 
PEACE 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Sterling  Cole,  a  former  Member 
of  this  body  and  my  esteemed  col- 
league on  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  .Atomic  Energy,  made 
an  important  speech  during  the  recess 
which  I  want  to  share  with  other 
Members.  He  opened  the  Conference 
on  Atoms  for  Peace  held  by  the 
Georgetown  University  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies  on 
December  7  and  8,  1983.  In  his  address 
my  good  friend  Stub  Cole  gave  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  nuclear  prolif- 
eration. Fully  accepting  the  fact  that 
his  views  reflect  his  personal 
thoughts.  I  strongly  commend  them  to 
you  since  he  is  a  person  with  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  atomic  energy 
development  particularly  as  a  member 
and  chairman  of  the  first  committee 
of  Congress  exclusively  responsible  for 
legislation  in  the  field  and  as  the 
former  Director  General  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  am  happy  to  include  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  Mr. 
Sterling  Cole's  complete  statement  for 
the  information  of  all  of  the  Members: 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Stbrunc  Colb  at  the 
Opening  or  the  Conference  on  Atoms  for 
Peace:  Attek  30  Years 
It  is  a  signal  honor  for  me  to  open  this 
conference  coinniemoratlng  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  great  Atoms  for  Peace 
address  to  the  IJnited  Nations  in  which 
Dwlght  Eisenhower  electrified  the  world 
with  his  call  upon  all  nations  to  join  togeth- 
er not  only  In  halting  the  buUd-up  of  nucle- 
ar armaments  but  also  in  putting  the  atom 
to  work  for  human  l)etterment  by  peaceful 
uses  of  the  very  same  nuclear  material 
which  was  used  for  war.  Pew.  if  any.  ad- 
dresses have  ever  done  so  much  to  raise  the 
worlds  hopes  for  a  future  filled  with  prom- 
ise rather  than  peril,  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  Involved  In  the  background  which 
brought  It  about. 


You  have  asked  me  to  share  with  you  this 
morning  my  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  nu- 
clear proliferation. 

When  we  hear  or  see  the  word  "prolifera- 
tion", we  of  course  think  of  the  dangers  to 
peace  that  are  created  by  horizontal  prolif- 
eration—that is.  the  addition  of  new  nations 
to  the  ranks  of  those  already  possessing  nu- 
clear arms— and  also  by  vertical  prolifera- 
tion, that  is.  enlarging  stockpiles  of  the  na- 
tions that  already  had  nuclear  weapons. 

But  to  slop  there  would  be  a  mistake.  The 
costs  of  proliferation  must  be  measured  in 
terms  of  opportunities  lost  as  well  as  dan- 
gers created.  Every  dollar  or  ruble  or  other 
unit  of  currency  that  is  spent  on  nuclear 
weaponry  diminishes  the  resources  that  are 
available  for  projects  promoting  benign 
human  purposes. 

Nobody  has  ever  perceived  the  conse- 
quences of  the  proliferation  problem  more 
clearly  than  did  Dwight  Elsenhower  him- 
self. As  he  put  it  in  his  historic  speech:  ■It  is 
not  enough  to  take  this  weapon  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers.  We  must  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  will  know  how  to  strip 
its  military  casing  and  ddapt  it  to  the  arts  of 
peace." 

Toward  this  end.  he  invited  the  weapons 
states  to  make  joint  contributions  of  fission- 
able materials  'o  an  international  agency 
that  would  be  created  under  UN  auspices 
and  that  would  be  re.sponsible  for  devising 
.-nethods  of  using  the  materials  in  construc- 
tive ways.  .\  special  purpose'  ne  said, 
•would  be  to  provide  abundant  electrical 
energy  in  the  power-starved  areas  of  the 
world. ' 

What  do  the  ledger  entries  look  like  if  we 
now  try  '.o  strike  a  trial  balance  on  where 
the  problem  of  proliferation  stands  three 
decades  after  that  speech? 

On  the  good  side,  we  have  the  Interna- 
r.ional  .Atomic  Energy  Agency.  It  has  a 
highly  competent  staff  which  has  served 
the  world  extremely  well,  both  in  helping 
protect  against  the  bad  in  the  atom  and  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  good.  Furthermore. 
!t  has  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  Director 
General  who  has  increasingly  demonstrated 
his  high  qualities  as  an  effective  leader. 

The  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  is  another 
major  entry  on  the  plus  side  of  the  ledger.  I 
fear  we  may  take  too  much  for  granted  both 
in  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  commit- 
ments made  by  the  Treaty's  signers,  and  the 
fact  that  there  has  never  been  a  single 
known  violation  of  the  lAEA-NPT  safe- 
guards system.  We  must,  of  course,  regret 
the  ease  with  which  a  signatory  may  with- 
draw from  the  Treaty  at  any  time.  Also  it  Is 
regrettable  that  many  nations  have  so  far 
refrained  from  signing  the  NPT,  and  that 
their  ranks  include  several  whose  technical 
capabilities  are  unquestionably  equal  to  pro- 
ducing nuclear  weapons.  Finally,  we  must 
regret  the  considerations  that  caused  some 
nations  to  add  their  names  to  the  list  of 
these  that  already  possessed  nuclear  arms 
at  the  time  Dwight  Elsenhower  spoke:  then 
there  were  3  and  now  there  are  9  which 
have  or  can  have  them. 

To  date,  the  accretions  to  the  world's 
weapons  stockpiles  that  have  resulted  from 
horizontal  proliferation  have  been  greatly 
overshadowed  by  the  immense  growth  In 
the  number  and  destructive  power  of  the 
weapons  In  the  arsenals  of  the  nuclear  su- 
perpowers by  vertical  proliferation. 

In  connection  with  the  problem  of  prolif- 
eration. I  must  insert  here  a  strong  criticism 
of  the  Nuclear  Proliferation  Act  of  1978  In 
which  Congress  created  severe  Impediments 
to  American  participation  in  International 


trade  In  the  fabrication  of  power  reactors 
which  should  be  remedied  at  once  by  cre- 
ation by  the  President  of  a  blue  ribbon  com- 
mission to  make  recommendations  so  for- 
eign countries  may  continue  to  benefit  from 
our  competitive  technology  In  the  field  of 
peaceful  uses. 

With  weapons  technology  now  at  the 
point  where  the  explosion  of  just  a  single 
warhead  can  lay  waste  to  the  largest  Soviet 
or  American  city,  the  strategic  forces  of  the 
two  sides  alone  have  between  them  well 
over  15.000  warheads.  And  when  other  than 
strategic  weapons  are  also  taken  Into  ac- 
count, the  combined  inventories  of  the  two 
powers  approximate  40.000  weapons. 

American  policy  announcements  about 
the  circumstances  under  which  we  might 
feel  compelled  to  use  atomic  weapons  have 
varied  over  time.  In  the  years  when  we 
alone  possessed  nuclear  arms,  and  also  in 
the  subsequent  years  when  our  margin  of 
atomic  superiority  was  overwhelming,  we 
made  it  unmistakably  clear  that  we  would 
draw  upon  our  atomic  arsenals  for  help  if 
we  faced  threats  that  could  not  be  con- 
tained through  conventional  means. 

In  recent  years,  our  declarations  about 
when  we  might  be  forced  to  turn  to  atomic 
weaponry  for  our  defense  have  become 
more  ambiguous.  One  element  in  these 
policy  pronouncements,  however,  has  re- 
mained unchanged.  We  have  never  been 
willing  to  declare  that  we  would  refrain 
from  using  nuclear  weapons  so  long  as 
others  refrained  from  using  them,  as  the  So- 
viets have  done. 

Our  refusal  to  make  such  a  no-first-use 
pledge  has  related  both  to  war  deterrence 
and  war  waging.  We  have  feared  that  ruling 
out  the  first  use  option  would  invite  aggres- 
sion. A  foe  that  thought  it  could  prevail 
against  our  side  in  a  war  fought  solely  with 
conventional  forces,  ve  have  reasoned, 
would  be  more  likely  to  strike  if  he  thought 
he  could  do  so  without  inviting  nuclear  re- 
taliation. We  have  also  feared  thai  the 
strength  of  the  other  side's  conventional 
forces  might  make  it  impossible  for  as  to 
contain  a  conventional  attack  without 
resort  to  nuclear  arms. 

Of  late,  our  stand  on  nuclear  weapons  use 
has  been  increasingly  questioned.  Would  it 
not  be  the  case,  the  questioners  ask.  that 
any  use  of  such  weapons,  however  limited, 
would  almost  inevitably  lead  to  increasingly 
devastating  exchanges  that  could  well  esca- 
late into  a  general  nuclear  war  that  brought 
ruination  to  both  sides?  Might  our  national 
Interest  therefore  not  be  better  served  by 
moving  toward  a  second-use-only  policy  In 
which  we  would  pledge  not  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  unless  another  party  used  them 
first? 

I  presume  that  many  of  you  have  read 
what  Is  perhaps  the  best  known  summation 
of  the  concerns  of  those  troubled  by  our 
present  day  position  on  nuclear  weapons 
use.  I  refer  to  the  article  entitled  "Nuclear 
Weapons  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance  "  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Spring  1982  Issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  which  reflected  the  thinking  of 
four  distinguished  Americans  who  have 
served  the  Presidents  of  both  parties  In 
high  national  security  posts. 

Provided  there  is  a  political  will  to  do  so. 
the  authors  believe.  It  Is  within  the  capacity 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  to  raise  Its  conven- 
tional forces  to  a  level  needed  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  policy  In  which  our  side  would 
pledge  not  to  use  Its  nuclear  weapons  so 
long  as  the  other  side  did  not  use  theirs. 
And  they  see  compelling  arguments,  both 
political  and  military,  and  moving  toward 


such  a  policy.  They  would,  of  course,  expect 
the  Alliance  to  retain  all  the  nuclear  arma- 
ments that  would  be  needed  to  insure  a  dev- 
astating response  to  an  unexpected  nuclear 
attack  from  the  other  side. 

The  Alliance-wide  debate  on  the  issue  of 
second-use  only  which  the  article  provoked 
is  now  underway.  An  especially  critical  issue 
is  the  size  and  nature  of  the  conventional 
forces  that  would  be  required  to  give  us 
high  confidence  In  our  ability  to  repel  a  con- 
ventional attack  without  calling  for  help 
from  nuclear  arms. 

The  question  I  believe  we  should  now  con- 
sider is  this:  Should  this  ongoing  debate  not 
now  be  broadened  and  made  global  in  scope? 
If  it  would  make  sense  for  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance to  forego  the  first-use  option,  would  It 
not  make  yet  greater  sense  to  aim  at  the 
adoption  of  a  global  no-flrst-use-policy  to 
which  all  the  world's  nations  would  be  invit- 
ed to  subscribe? 

Such  a  policy  would  be  contained  in  an 
international  treaty  that  would  outlaw  the 
use  of  atomic  weapons  and  make  the  first 
use  a  crime  against  the  entire  world  commu- 
nity and  provide  for  automatic  sanctions 
against  violators.  The  sanctions  would  in- 
clude nuclear  reprisals  whose  dimen.sions 
would  reflect  the  seriousness  of  the  trans- 
gression. 

Much  study,  searching  debate  and  lengthy 
negotiations  would  be  necessary  preludes  to 
such  a  pact,  with  the  issue  of  when,  how 
and  what  sanctions  would  be  applied  being 
an  especially  tough  one.  There  is  no  real 
possibility  that  a  treaty  of  this  kind  could 
be  signed  next  year,  or  the  year  after,  or  the 
year  after  that,  but  this  does  not  excuse  us 
from  making  a  start  in  this  direction. 

Meanwhile,  however,  there  are  peace-serv- 
ing jobs  aplenty  that  urgently  need  doing 
on  other  fronts  of  nuclear  weaponry.  On 
this  score,  there  must  be  no  slackening  of 
the  efforts  to  arrive  at  Soviet-American 
arms  reduction  agreements.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  that  the 
nuclear  forces  needed  for  strategies  based 
on  second-use-only  pledges  would  be  much 
smaller  than  those  that  would  be  required 
in  the  absence  of  such  pledges.  Both  sides 
already  have  more  than  enough  weapons  to 
inflict  hideous  reprisal  on  the  other. 

I  believe  there  is  a  very  vital  question  that 
is  now  being  overlooked  in  the  Geneva  arms 
cut  negotiations:  What  to  do  with  the  fis- 
sionable materials  contained  in  the  war- 
heads that  would  be  dismantled  and  not  re- 
placed if  arms  cuts  are  agreed  upon? 

The  material  that  had  been  extracted 
from  dismantled  weapons  would  present  the 
world  with  both  a  great  danger  and  a  great 
opportunity. 

The  danger  would  be  this:  As  long  as  the 
extracted  weapons  materials  remained  in 
the  possession  of  each  side,  there  would  be 
no  way  for  either  side  or  the  outside  world 
to  verify  that  one  or  both  of  them  were  not 
refabricatlng  the  material  Into  new  weap- 
ons. Even  on-site  inspections  of  the  kind  the 
other  side  has  so  far  always  rejected  would 
probably  not  suffice  to  detect  clandestine 
refabrlcatlon  efforts. 

As  against  this,  it  would  be  an  easy  and 
straightforward  matter  to  convert  this  ma- 
terial Into  oxides  for  fuel  elements  for 
power  reactors  and  thereby  confer  great 
benefits  on  humanity. 

There  Is.  therefore,  only  one  good  answer 
to  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  the  mate- 
rial—the answer  that  Dwight  Elsenhower 
gave  thirty  years  ago.  It  should  be  put  to 
work  for  benign  purposes.  We  should  now 
do  in  1983  what  Dwight  Eisenhower  called 
for  in  1953. 


I  believe  that  President  Reagan  should 
now  Invite  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  with  our 
country  in  a  pledge  to  convert  into  nuclear 
power  plant  fuels  the  weapons  materials 
that  would  be  freed  for  peaceful  uses  when 
our  two  nations  came  into  agreement  on 
arms  reductions. 

Each  side  could  disassemble  Its  own  war- 
heads In  order  to  protect  weapons  design 
data.  Under  one  scenario,  the  two  nuclear 
superpowers  might  themselves  each  convert 
their  weapons  materials  into  uranium  and 
Plutonium  oxides  that  would  be  turned  over 
to  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
Under  another  scenario,  the  two  sides  might 
shape  their  weapons  cores  Into  forms  suita- 
ble for  safe  shipment  and  send  them  to  a 
joint  US-USSR  weapons  material  conver- 
sion center. 

Given  the  broadly  comparable  size  of  the 
weapons  stockpiles  of  the  two  nations, 
parity  as  is  now  regarded  to  be  the  case,  it 
would  simplify  negotiations  without  detract- 
ing from  either  side's  security  if  they  agreed 
to  make  equal  contributions  of  fissionable 
material  to  the  program  and  in  this  way 
provide  a  system  of  verification  of  weapons 
dismantlement  after  agreement  is  reached. 
What  more  thrilling  thing  could  the  Soviets 
and  we  do  than  to  become  jointly  engaged 
in  figuratively  turning  our  swords  into  plow- 
shares on  a  50-50  basis. 

With  a  strengthened  IAEA  playing  a  cen- 
tral role  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  fuels  would  then  be  made  avail- 
able on  concessionary  terms  for  power  gen- 
eration in  energy-hungry  developing  na- 
tions. 

The  cause  of  peace  would  be  furthered  by 
the  very  strict  safeguards  fuel  users  would 
be  required  to  accept  in  partial  recompense 
for  the  attractive  terms  on  which  they  were 
given  use  of  the  fuels.  These  safeguards 
would  be  more  stringent  than  those  making 
up  today's  lAEA-NPT  safeguards  regime. 

There  would  be  an  additional  peace  bonus: 
An  effective  impetus  toward  agreement  for 
arms  reductions  would  be  created.  Given  the 
benefits  they  would  receive  from  a  program 
of  this  kind,  it  would  become  apparent  to 
the  developing  nations  that  they  had  as 
much  to  gain  from  arms  reductions  as  did 
the  nuclear  superpowers,  and  important 
new  voices  would  therefore  be  added  to 
those  already  calling  for  peace-serving  arms 
cuts. 

As  to  how  the  program  would  make  for  a 
more  prosperous  world:  The  difficulties  de- 
veloping nations  have  historically  faced  in 
trying  to  raise  standards  of  life  have  been 
compounded  In  recent  years  by  a  new 
factor— oil  import  prices  dwarfing  those 
charged  in  pre-OPEC  days.  These  stagger- 
ing oil  bills  are  reflected  in  today's  Interna- 
tional debt  repayment  crisis— the  most  seri- 
ous since  the  Great  Depression.  Foreign  ex- 
change that  could  otherwise  be  used  for 
debt  repayments  must  now  be  used  Instead 
to  buy  oil. 

A  weapons  materials  conversion  program 
such  as  I  have  suggested  would  do  much  to 
ease  the  dependence  of  developing  nations 
on  oil  imports  for  meeting  their  energy 
needs.  The  fissionable  materials  contained 
In  only  200  retired  weapons  would  suffice  to 
produce  a  quantity  of  electrical  power  equal 
to  the  total  of  the  present  annual  electricity 
production  of  Bolivia  and  Botswana.  Haiti 
and  Honduras,  Lebanon  and  Liberia.  Malawi 
and  Mali,  Panama  and  Peru.  Senegal  and 
Sri  Lanka  and  Tanzania  and  Tunisia. 

This  past  September  the  columnist.  David 
Broder,  made  public  a  personal  tmd  confi- 
dential letter  on  war  and  peace  that  Presi- 


dent Elsenhower  wrote  to  a  friend  in  1956. 1 
consider  It  to  be  at  once  profound,  prophetic 
and  providential  and  I  am  sure  you  would 
want  to  read  it  entirely.  Its  key  passage 
reads  as  follows: 

"When  we  get  to  the  point,  as  we  one  day 
will,  that  both  sides  know  that  In  any  out- 
break of  general  hostilities,  regardless  of 
the  element  of  surprise,  destruction  will  be 
both  reciprocal  and  complete,  possibly  we 
will  have  sense  enough  to  meet  at  the  con- 
ference table  with  the  understanding  that 
the  era  of  armaments  has  ended  and  the 
human  race  must  conform  Its  actions  to  this 
truth  or  die." 

Can  any  of  us  here  today  doubt  that  the 
world  has  now  reached  and  passed  the  point 
of  mortal  peril  whose  coming  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower so  clearly  foresaw? 

Some  may  dismiss  as  impossible,  as  idle 
dreams,  the  accomplishment  of  my  propos- 
als, both  the  universal  outlawing  of  the  use 
of  atomic  weapons  and  the  employment  of 
weapons  materials  in  great  cooperative  pro- 
grams to  raise  standards  of  life.  But  I  say  it 
will  be  a  sad  day.  indeed,  if  we  stop  pursuing 
worthy  goals  just  because  we  fear  that  they 
may  be  unattainable. 

The  hour  is  late— but  by  no  means  too 
late.  Let  us  get  on  with  the  job— and  the 
.sooner  the  better.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

(By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  lo: ) 

Mr.  Mrazek  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  on  January  26,  on  account  of 
illness  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel),  for  today,  on  accoimt 
of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Daub,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Vucanovich)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  Janu- 
ary 30. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  Janu- 
ary 30. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  January 
30. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  January 
30. 

(The  following  Members  (at  t,he  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frost)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Dicks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By   unanimous  consent,   permission 

to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was 

granted  to: 
Mr.  Dreier  o!   California,  to  revise 

and    extend     in    opposition     to    the 


2493.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Stale, 
transmitting  certification  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  is  making  documented 
progress  on  completing  its  land  reform  pro- 
gram and  has  taken  no  action  detrimental 
to  the  rights  of  certain  beneficiaries  under 
that  program,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98- 


2503.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  pro- 
posed amendments  to  regulations  and  regu- 
latory guides  Involving  the  training  and 
qualifications  of  civilian  nuclear  powerplant 
operators,  pursuant  lo  Public  Law  97-425, 
section  306:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
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Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mrs, 
Boxer.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Rosso,  Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Glickman. 
Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr,  Bosco. 
Mrs.    Schneider,    Mr.    Frank,    Mrs. 


H.R.  4660.  A  bill  to  provide  that  economic 
injury  disaster  loans  may  be  made  to  small 
business  concerns  involved  In  the  fishing  in- 
dustry as  a  result  of  ocean  conditions  from 
June  1982  through  December  1983  resulting 
from  El  Nino  weather  conditions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 


By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R,  4673.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social    Security    Act    to    exempt    benefits 
under  such  title  f.om  State  taxation:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  4674.  A  bill  to  extend  the  mortgage 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By   unariimous   consent,   permission 
to    revise    and    extend    remarlcs    was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  to  revise 
and     extend     in    opposition     to    the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ffost)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 
Mr.  Ottinger  in  four  instances. 
Harrison  in  three  instances. 
Bosco. 

AcKERMAN  in  two  instances. 
Matsui. 
Markey. 
Ms.  Ferraro. 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mrs.  BocGS 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  Yorlt. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 

Mr.  Florid 

Donnelly. 

Lipinski  in  two  instance^. 

Barnes. 

Udall. 

Ralph  M.  Hall  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  VucANOViCH)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Bereuter. 

Tauke. 

Badham. 

Leach  of  Iowa  in  two  instances. 

Oilman. 

Jeffords. 

LujAN  in  three  instances. 

Campbell. 
Mr.  Philip  M  Crane. 
Mr.  CoNTE. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  49  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  Janu- 
ary 30.  1984,  at  12  o'clock  noon.) 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2492.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Associ- 
ate Director.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  trar\smitting  a  report  that  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  Family  Social 
Services'  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  has  been 
reapportioned  on  a  basis  that  indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  appropriation, 
pursuant  to  R.S..  section  3679«e)(2);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


2493.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  certification  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  is  msiking  documented 
progress  on  completing  its  land  reform  pro- 
gram and  has  taken  no  action  detrimental 
to  the  rights  of  certain  beneficiaries  under 
that  program,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98- 
151.  section  101(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Ap 
propriations 

2494.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readines-s  of 
the  Navy  s  proposed  .sale  of  certain  defense 
articles  to  Egypt  (Transmittal  No  84-20). 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-106.  section  813 
(91  Stat.  337):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

2495.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  US  readiness  of 
the  Air  Forces  proposed  sale  of  certain  de- 
fense articles  to  Saudi  Arabia  'Transmittal 
No.  84-23).  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-106. 
section  813  (91  Stat.  337):  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2496.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
articles  to  Egypt  (Transmittal  Nc.  84-25). 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-106.  section  813 
(91  Stat.  337j;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2497.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navys  offer  to  sell  certain  de- 
fense articles  and  ser\ices  to  Egypt  (Trans- 
mittal No.  84-201.  pursuant  to  AECA.  sec- 
tion 36(b)  (90  Stat  741:  93  Stat.  708.  709. 
710:  94  Stai  31.  34:  95  Stat  1.520).  Arms 
Export  Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2498.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Air  Force  s  offer  to  sell  certain 
defense  articles  and  services  to  Saudi  Arabia 
(Transmittal  No.  84-23).  pursuant  to  AECA. 
section  36(b)  (90  Stat.  741:  93  Stat.  708.  709. 
710:  94  Stat  31.  34;  95  Stat.  1520).  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2499  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  offer  to  sell  certain  de- 
fense articles  and  ser\ices  to  Egypt  (Trans- 
mittal No.  84-25).  pursuant  to  AECA.  sec 
tion  36(b)  (90  Stat  741:  93  Stat  708,  709. 
710:  94  Stat.  31.  34:  95  Stat.  1520),  Arms 
Export  Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2500  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  lease  of 
defense  articles  to  Norway  (Transmittal  No. 
8-84).  pursuant  to  AECA.  section  62(a)  or 
(b)  (95  Stat  1525):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2501.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  of  political  contribu- 
tions by  Robert  F.  Ktme.  Ambassador-desig- 
nate to  Peru:  and  members  of  their  families, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-465.  section 
304(b)(2):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2502.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
enimental  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  fiscal 
year  1982  of  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
and  disability  system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9503(a)(1)(B);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


2503.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  pro- 
posed amendments  to  regulations  and  regu- 
latory guides  Involving  the  training  and 
qualifications  of  civilian  nuclear  powerplant 
operators,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  97-426, 
section  306:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2504.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
transmitting  the  Commission's  fiscal  year 
1985  budget  request,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
92-573,  section  27(k)(l);  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

2505.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  annual  status 
report  of  actions  taken  during  fiscal  year 
1983  by  the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  the  States  tmd  Indian  tribes,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radi- 
ation Control  Act.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-604.  .section  114(a):  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2506.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs.  Department  of  State,  transmitting  a 
report  on  progress  made  in  achieving  lower 
prices  and  fair  market  conditions  for  im- 
ported natural  gas,  pursuant  to  Public  La« 
98-164,  section  1009(b)(2):  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

2507.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  trans- 
mitting a  notification  that  the  review  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement  actions 
awarded  during  the  last  week  of  fiscal  year 
1983.  due  February  1.  1984  will  not  be  sub- 
mitted until  April  30,  1984,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  98-191,  section  11(a)(1):  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Armed  Services. 

2508  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  15,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com 
merce  to  assert  copyright  in  information 
products  produced  by  NOAA,  and  for  other 
purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

2509.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  the  Office  of  Asso- 
ciate Deputy  Secretary  of  Transportation: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARNES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fasceix,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
DixoN,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Dorgan, 
Mr.  Peichan,  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  HoYER,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Ratchpobd,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Zschau,  Mr.  Mollo- 
HAM.  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Ackerman, 
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Mr.    Walgren,    Mr.    Bryant,    Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Hijghes,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Russo,   Mr.   WoLPE,  Mr.   Glickman, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Bosco. 
Mrs.    Schneider,    Mr.    Frank,    Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Evans 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Jefpords.  Mr.  Panet- 
TA.  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.    Howard,    Mr.    Beilenson.    Mr. 
BoNiOR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Morrison 
of    Connecticut.    Mr.    Torres.    Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.   Yatron.  Mr.   Roe.  Mr. 
ToRRiCELLi.  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  McKin- 
NEY,  Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Crockett. 
Mr.  RoYBAL.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia.   Mr.    BoNKER,    Mr.    Neal,    Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Moody, 
Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Olin, 
Mr.    Pritchard,    Ms.    Ferraro,    Mr. 
Leach   of   Iowa,    Mr.    Markey,   Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.    EcKART.    Mr.    Kostmayer,    Mr. 
CoNTE,  and  Mr.  Oilman): 
H.R.  4656.  A  bill  to  continue  in  effect  the 
current  certification  requirements  with  re- 
spect   to    El    Salvador    until    the    Congress 
enacts  new  legislation  providing  conditions 
for  U.S.  military  assistance  to  El  Salvador  or 
until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984.  whichever 
occurs  first:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  4657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself  and  Ms. 
Snowe): 
H.R.  4658.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  for  the  implementation  of  reg- 
ulations, guidelines,  or  other  procedures 
that  are  more  restrictive  with  respect  to  the 
determination  of  eligibility  of  clients  than 
those  in  effect  on  January  1,  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BIAGGI    (for    himself,    Ms. 
Snows.   Mr.   Walgren.   Mr.   Pritch- 
ard. Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.    Kolter,    Mr.    Fauntroy,    Mr. 
Hayes.    Mr.    Jeffords,    Mr.    Plorio, 
Mr.     Fazio,     Mr.     Conyers,     Mr. 
RoYBAL,   Mr.   Albosta.   Mr.   Lantos. 
Mr.    Downey    of    New    York,    Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.    Richardson,    Mr.    Solarz,    Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.    Crockett,    Mr.   McNulty,   Mr. 
Boehlert,   Mr.   Roe,   Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.   MacKay,   Mr.   Mollohan,   Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Wyden,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut): 
H.R.  4659.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act  to  Insure  that  proce- 
dures for  determining  eligibility  of  clients 
are  ho  more  restrictive  than  those  in  effect 
on  January  1,  1983;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOSCO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Swift,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  LowERY  of  California, 
Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Stark,  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Chandler, 
Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Delldms,  and  Mr.  Levine  of 
California): 


H.R.  4660.  A  bill  to  provide  that  economic 
injury  disaster  loans  may  be  made  to  small 
business  concerns  involved  in  the  fishing  in- 
dustry as  a  result  of  ocean  conditions  from 
June  1982  through  December  1983  resulting 
from  El  Nino  weather  conditions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  4661.  A  bill  to  change  the  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  for  the  maternal  and 
child  health  services  block  grant  and  the 
special  supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children  for  fiscal  year 
1984  and  thereafter;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education  and  Labor  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 
H.R.  4662.  A  bill  to  establish  the  McAUen 
Division  of  the  Southern  District  Court  of 
Texas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    DICKS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Glickman.      Mr.      Donnelly,      Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Ack- 
erman. Mr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton.   Mr.    Swift.    Mr.    Frank,    Mr. 
Winn,   Mr.   Pish,   Mr.   Bonker.   Mr. 
LowRY   of   Washington.    Mr.    Chan- 
dler. Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Foley,  and  Mrs.  Schroeder): 
H.R.  4663.  A  bill  to  preclude  changes  in 
the  Federal  regional  office  structure  except 
by  statute;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By     Mr.     PISH     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Ottinger, 
and  Mr.  Solomon); 
H.R.  4664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation of  fresh  water  in  bulk  by  tanker; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FOGLIETTA: 
H.R.  4665.  A  bill  to  name  the  Social  Secu- 
rity building  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  known  as 
the  -Mid-Atlantic  Program  Service  Center," 
the    William    A.    Barrett    Social    Security 
Building;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.: 
H.R.  4666.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recov- 
ery by  the  United  States  of  the  costs  of  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  and  treatment  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANCE: 
H.R.  4667.  A  bill  to  impose  an  embargo  on 
trade  between  Iran  and  the  United  States: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
H.R.  4668.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUBBARD: 
H.R.  4669.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  t>onds  to  be  Issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R.  4671.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  LLOYD: 
H.R.  4672.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  4673.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social    Security    Act    to    exempt    benefits 
under  such  title  f/om  State  taxation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  4674.  A  bill  to  extend  the  mortgage 
subsidy  bond  authority  for  5  years,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on^Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.R.  4675.  A  bill  to  require  that  diet  drugs 
containing    phenylpropanolamine    be    dis- 
pensed only  upon  prescription;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  4676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of  1982  to 
provide  an  additional  6  weeks  of  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REGULA: 
H.R.  4677.  A  bill  to  provide  opportunities 
for  higher  education  in  the  United  States 
for  the  people  of  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By     Mr.     WINN     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Wheat,  and  Mr.  Skelton): 
H.R.  4678.  A  bill  to  preclude  changes  in 
the  Federal  regional  office  structure  except 
by  statute;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.R.  4679.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  (for 

himself  and  Mr.  Jeffords): 

H.J.  Res.  452.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 

the  important  contributions  of  the  arts  to  a 

complete  education;  to  the  Committee  on 

Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
H.J.  Res.  453.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  September  30  through  October 
6.  1984.  as  National  High-Tech  Week  ":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mrs.  JOHNSON  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr.  Vandergriff. 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Bates, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Hatch- 
er, Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Kiloee, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Lun- 
GREN,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  HoYER,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
McDade.  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Torri- 
cELLi,  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
Britt,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Gejden- 
son, Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Berman, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Clay. 
Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Owens. 
and  Mr.  Regula): 
H.J.  Res.  454.  Joint  resolution  honoring 
the  contribution  of  blacks  to  American  inde- 
pendence; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa; 
H.J.  Res.  455.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  April  1.  1984.  as  •Na- 
tional   Amateur   Wrestling   Week";    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   McCANDLESS   (for   himself. 
Mr      Brown     of     California.     Mr 
Daniel.   Mr.   Dixon.    Mr.   Lfwis   of 
California.  Mrs    Holt.  Mr    Loweby 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Pritchard): 
H.J.  Res.  456.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  22  through  June  28.  1984.  as    National 
FYiendship   Week";   to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER; 
H.J.  Res  457.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  27.  1984.  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr  PERKINS; 
H.J.  Res.  458.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  23-27.  1984.  as  "National 
Student  Leadership  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.J.  Res.  459    Joint   resolution  requiring 
that  the  Marine  Corps  contingent  presently 
serving  as  part  of  the  multinational  force  in 
Lebanon   be   reembarked   on   ships   of   the 
Sixth  Fleet  not  later  than  April  1.  1984;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado; 
H.  Con.  Res.  245    Concurrent   resolution 
relating    to    the    dismantling    of    nontariff 
trade  barriers  of  the  Japanese  to  the  import 
of  beef;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL; 
H.  Res  402.  Resolution  electing  Repre- 
sentative Tauke  of  Iowa  and  Representative 
McCain  of  Arizona  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor;  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

By  Mr.  DAUB; 
H.    Res.    403     Resolution    directing    the 
House  Committee  on  Rules  to  undertake  an 
investigation    concerning     the     matter    of 
proxy  voting;  laid  on  the  table. 
By  Mr  HAWKINS; 
H.  Res.  404.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of   investigations   and  studies   by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  in 
the  second  session  of  the  98th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  STOKES; 
H.  Res.  405.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of   investigations   and  studies  by 
the   Committee    on    Standards    of   Official 
Conduct  in  the  second  session  of  the  98th 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


Permanent    Select    Committee    on    Intelli- 
gence. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.    ALBOSTA    introduced    a    bill    (H.R. 
4680)  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Kopek:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

314.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine,  rel 
ative  to  the  funding  of  U.S.  covert  paramili- 
tary operations  in  Central  America:  jointly. 
to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  1087:  Mr.  Conte. 

H.R.  1249:  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  1720;  Mr  Guarini 

H.R.  2236;  Mr  Ackerman.  Mr.  Kooovsek, 
and  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  2352:  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  2732;  Mr.  Bilirakis  and  Mr.  Emer 

SON. 

H.R.  3711:  Mr.  Edcar 

H.R.  3713:  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr  Campbell.  Mr.  Emer- 
son. Mr.  Clincer.  and  Mr.  Parris. 

H  R.  3714:  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Patman. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Emerson,  and  Mr. 
Parris 

H.R.  3715:  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Emerson,  and  Mr.  Parris. 

H.R.  3716:  Mr  Bevill,  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
Mr.  Parris. 

H.R.  4034:  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Bevill.  and  Mr. 
Hughes 

H.R.  4049:  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Broyhill, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana.   Mr.    Andrews    of    Texas,    and    Mr. 

COUGHLIN. 

H.R.  4050:  Mr  Applegate.  Mr.  Broyhill. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr  Burton  of  In- 
diana.   Mr     Andrews    of    Texas,    and    Mr. 

COUCHLIN. 

H.R.  4051;  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Broyhill, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana. Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Couchlin. 

H.R.  4078;  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  4092;  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Broyhill. 
Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Caro 
lina.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr. 
Stangeland.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Vander  Jact. 
Mr  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich. Mr.  Mollohan.  and  Mr.  Erdreich. 

H.R.  4243:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr   Bonker.  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  4366:  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Annunzio,  and 
Mr.  Erlenborn. 

H.R.  4477:  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr. 
Ratchford.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr  Williams  of  Montana.  Mr. 
McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Won  Pat.  Mr.  Berman.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  SuNiA.  Mr  Skelton,  Mr.  Gejden- 
son, Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 


New  Jersey.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  DEWiNE, 
Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  4594;  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  Corcoran, 
Mr.  Hiohtower.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr. 
Petri,  and  Mr.  Slattery. 

H.R.  4621:  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr. 
Latta.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Duncan,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.J.  Res.  71;  Mrs.  Holt. 

H.J.  Res.  121;  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Ap- 

P  LEGATE. 

H.J.  Res.  356;  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Bosco. 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
HiGHTOWER.  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr. 
Stratton.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Shan- 
non, Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee, 
Mr  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Kemp.  Mr.  Vandercriff,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Bethune.  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Akaka.  and  Mr  Cooper. 
H.J.  Res.  358;  Mr.  Green. 
H.J.  Res.  418;  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Kindness. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama,  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Kasich,  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
OxLEY,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Bevill,  Ms.  Mikulski.  and  Mr. 
Ratchford. 

H.  Con.  Res.  83:  Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Erd- 
reich, and  Mr.  Martin    of  North  Carolina. 
H.  Con.  Res.  240;  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.   Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 

Bennett,   Mr.   Ottinger,   Ms.   Kaptur,  and 

Mr.  Boland. 
H.  Res.  327;  Mr  Broyhill,  Mr.  Brown  of 

Colorado,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 

Coughlin. 
H.  Res.  373;  Mr.  Vandercriff. 
H.  Res.  391:  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Ford  of 

Tennessee,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Morrison  of 

Connecticut,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Martin  of 

Illinois.    Mr.    Wolf,    Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr. 

Lowery    of    California,    Mr.    Prank,    Mr. 

Whittaker.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr. 

Fish.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana, 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Livingston. 

and  Mr.  Coates. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions  and    papers   were    laid    on    the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

304.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Petition  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Executive  Committee  of  U.S.  Veterans 
of  World  War  II.  Washington,  relative  to 
Turkish  aggression  in  Cyprus;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

305.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council. 
New  York,  relative  to  a  national  minimum 
drinking  age  of  21:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  January  23,  1984} 


The  Senate  r  iCt  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  "ly  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength;  they  shall  mount 
up  witti  wings  as  eagles;  they  shall  run 
and  not  be  weary;  and  they  shall  walk 
and  nof/ainf.— Isaiah  40:  31. 

Patient,  merciful  Father  in  Heaven, 
help  us  to  take  Thee  seriously.  We 
take  ourselves  so  seriously  and  seldom 
are  our  thoughts  of  Thee.  We  profess 
to  believe  in  Thee,  but  we  behave  as 
though  Thou  art  nonexistent.  We 
have  time  for  almost  everything  else 
b'it  we  are  too  busy  for  Thee.  Forgive 
u:-  Lord,  for  our  indifference  and  the 
I  urried.  harried  lives  which  such  in- 
Jifference  imposes  upon  us. 

May  we  remember  that  Thou  art  a 
God  who  is  near— nearer  than  hands 
or  feet— nearer  than  breathing.  Make 
us  to  realize  that  Thou  knowest  the 
end  from  the  begirming  and  all  that  is 
in  between— that  we  can  receive  from 
Thee  wisdom  which  comes  from 
knowledge  of  the  future.  Help  us  to 
seek  Thee  Lord,  to  wait  upon  Thee,  to 
listen  to  Thee  daily.  We  pray  in  the 
name  of  the  man  Jesus  Christ  who 
lived  in  unbroken  relationship  with 
Thee.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  TODAY 

ORDER  RESERVING  LEADERSHIP  TIME 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order  may  be  reserved  for  their  use  at 
any  time  during  this  calendar  day. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU  re- 
claim such  of  my  leader's  time  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  leader's  time 
has  expired  or  is  not  being  utilized, 
there  is  a  special  order  for  this  morn- 
ing in  favor  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  and  I 
hope  that  those  involved  in  such  mat- 


ters will  let  him  know  so  that  he  may 
be  on  deck  in  just  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  yet  an 
order  for  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  I  believe; 
is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  The  Senator  is  correct. 

ORDE31  for  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  exe- 
cution of  the  special  order  in  favor  of 
Senator  Riegle  there  be  a  period  for 
the  trsinsaction  of  routine  morning 
business  to  extend  not  past  the  hour 
of  12  noon  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  10  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.   1660 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  or  in 
the  alternative  if  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed  prior  to  the  hour  of  12 
noon,  the  Senate  will  resimie  consider- 
ation of  the  pending  business  which  is 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1660. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  the  conver- 
sations I  have  had  so  far  with  the 
principals  engaged  in  this  debate,  it 
would  be— I  repeat— it  would  be  my  ex- 
pectation that  we  will  have  a  vote  or 
votes  today.  And  I  also  would  predict 
that  it  may  or  they  may  come  fairly 
early,  so  I  am  asking  the  cloakroom  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  to  notify  the  prin- 
cipals involved  and  to  notify  aU  Re- 
publican Senators  that  a  rollcall  vote 
is  expected  and  will  probably  occur 
some  time  between  1  and  2  p.m.  absent 
other  circumstances. 


SENATE  AGENDA 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
noimced  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
that  we  would  devote  this  week  if  nec- 
essary to  the  telephone  bill  and  that 
after  we  finish  the  telephone  bill  or 
after  it  was  disposed  of  in  some 
maimer,  I  would  ask  the  Senate  to 
turn  to  two  other  measures,  first,  the 
Nickles  resolution  desiling  with  the  3.5- 
percent  automatic  pay  increase  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  and  the  other 
the  crime  package  so-called  which  is 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  which  deals  with  the 
Criminal  Code  but  does  not  include,  as 
I  understand  it,  those  provisions  deal- 


ing with  death  penalty,  habeas  corpus. 
Federal  tort  claims,  and  the  exclusion- 
ary rule. 

May  I  say  for  the  benefit  of  Mem- 
bers that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  to  try  to  reach 
the  crime  bill  after  the  Nickles  resolu- 
tion and  to  follow  the  crime  bill  with 
the  other  four  items. 

I  have  asked  the  officials  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  to  attempt  to  negotiate 
with  their  coimterparts  to  see  if  we 
can  get  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment for  either  a  limitation  of  time  or 
the  sequence  in  which  these  matters 
will  be  dealt  with. 

I  repeat  that  the  order  of  business 
for  the  Senate  now  is  to  try  to  finish 
the  telephone  bill  this  week— I  do 
expect  a  vote  or  votes  on  the  matter 
today— to  take  up  the  Nickles  resolu- 
tion today  or  tomorrow,  and  to  go  to 
the  crime  package  on  either  Friday  or 
Monday  if  circumstances  will  permit 
that,  and  after  the  crime  package  is 
disposed  of  to  try  to  do  the  four  re- 
maining items  that  were  not  included 
in  the  crime  bill. 

I  urge  Senators  to  consider  the 
wisdom  of  trying  to  negotiate  time 
limitations  on  all  of  those  matters  so 
that  we  can  get  on  with  the  business 
of  the  Senate. 

The  time  remaining  between  now 
and  the  Lincoln  Day  recess  amounts  to 
12  legislative  days.  And  it  would  be  the 
hope  of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
that  we  can  complete  all  of  these 
items  plus  certain  other  measures  that 
can  and  should  be  dealt  with  before 
that  date. 

I  will  confer  with  the  minority 
leader  on  the  state  of  the  calendar. 
There  are  a  number  of  items  on  the 
calendar  that  I  had  hoped  we  might  be 
able  to  dispose  of  before  we  adjourn 
the  first  session  of  Congress.  And  we 
did  a  good  deal  of  that.  We  did  a  lot  of 
It.  But  there  are  a  great  number  of 
Items  that  look  to  me  like  they  ought 
to  clear  and  I  hope  can  be  cleared. 

I  confess  to  a  petty  Instinct  and  that 
Is  I  would  like  to  see  the  calendar  get 
smaller.  It  gives  me  a  feeling  of  reas- 
surance when  I  have  a  small  calendar 
before  me  on  the  desk. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  all  I  can 
summon  up  to  enlighten  the  Senate 
with  this  morning. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
RIEGLE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  WILUAM  J. 
ABERNATHY 


>l<<Ant 


■morkw 


tlon  In  the  Automobile  Industry" 
(1978)  and  "Industrial  Renaissance: 
Producing  a  Competitive  Future  for 
America"  (1983),  which  he  coauthored 
with  Kim  Clark  and  Alan  Kantrow.  In 
1980.   with   Robert   Hayes,   he   wrote 


join  with  my  colleagues  In  mourning 
his  passing. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  con- 
cerning Dr.  WlUlam  Abemathy.  He 
will  be  missed  by  us  all.  on  both  a  per- 

cnnal   anri  nrnfpfi.cinnil.1   1f>vel.   However. 
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on  innovation  in  the  automobile  industry), 
and  honoring  invitations  to  speak  and  con- 
sult generated,  in  part,  by  the  publicatio.i  of 
a  book  last  May.  He  had  also  just  contracted 
with  the  publishers  for  a  new  book. 

What  makes  this  flurry  of  effort  remarka- 
ble, especially  to  those  of  us  who  were  his 
colleagues,  is  tha'    the  eight  major  opcr- 


glected   the   drive   trains   of   our   corpora- 
tions." 

Next  came  a  t>ook,  Industrial  Renaissance 
(coauthored  with  two  other  colleagues,  Kim 
Clark  and  Alan  Kantrow).  which  extended 
the  general  indictment  of  "Managing  Our 
Way"  into  a  close  and,  ultimately,  hopeful 
analysis   of   the   nation's   automobile   and 


the  core  of  business  strategy,"  Abemathy 
says.  "American  Industry  can  emerge  once 
again  as  the  competitive  standard  by  which 
other  economies  are  judged." 

Abemathy.  the  Business  School's  first 
William  Barclay  Harding  Professor  of  Man- 
agement of  Technology,  is  one  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  authorities  on  production  man- 
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Michigan  (Mr.  Risgle)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  WILLIAM  J. 
ABERNATHY 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  many 
were  saddened  recently  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  William  J.  Abemathy.  profes- 
sor of  management  and  technology  at 
the  Harvard  Business  School.  Those 
who  luiew  Bill  Abemathy  were  privi- 
leged to  fcnow  a  man  of  extraordinary 
insight,  dedication,  and  decency.  He 
made  a  significant  difference. 

It  is  fitting.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  give  recognition  to  the  solid 
contribution  Bill  Abemathy  made  to 
this  country. 

Bill  Abemathy  was  one  of  America's 
leading  authorities  on  the  manage- 
ment of  technology,  innovation,  and 
manufacturing— an  internationally 
recognized  expert  on  the  automotive, 
electronics,  and  other  high-technology 
industries. 

Bill  was  in  the  vanguard  of  those 
coming  to  grips  with  the  international 
challenge  to  Americas  basic  indus- 
tries. Too  many  are  willing  to  ap- 
proach that  challenge  with  shopwom 
ideas.  Some  relied  on  nostrums  about 
"The  woricing  of  free  markets"  in  ways 
that  lead  to  smugness  and  inaction. 
Others  expressed  alarm  about  recent 
trends  in  ways  that  lead  to  fear  and 
overreaction. 

But  Bill  Abemathy  was  a  refreshing 
contrast  in  that  he  achieved  a  pene- 
trating new  understanding  of  the  proc- 
esses that  have  shaped  our  industrial 
growth  and  that  lie  at  the  heart  of 
some  of  our  current  problems. 

He  helped  shatter  well-entrenched 
myths.  The  clarity  of  his  thinking  pro- 
vides a  sounder  basis  for  hope  and  a 
clearer  vision  of  how  the  United  SUtes 
can  return  to  industrial  leadership. 

Mr.  President.  Bill  had  a  brilliant 
career. 

He  was  a  1953  graduate  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  with  a  degree  in 
engineering.  Bill  began  his  career  as  a 
project  engineer  with  Du  Pont's  film 
division  and  then  as  a  project  manager 
with  General  Dynamics/Electronics. 
Prom  1956  to  1959.  he  served  as  a  lieu- 
tenant In  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Security 
Service  In  West  Germany. 

By  1967.  the  Harvard  University 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration had  awarded  him  both  a 
master  of  business  administration  and 
a  doctor  of  business  administration 
degree.  A  distinguished  teaching 
career  followed  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles.  Stanford 
University  and  Harvard  Business 
School.  It  culminated  In  his  appoint- 
ment as  the  first  WiUlam  Barclay  pro- 
fessor of  the  management  of  technolo- 
gy at  Harvard. 

His  many  publications  included  such 
pathbreaking  works  as  "The  Produc- 
tivity Dilemma:  Roadblock  to  Innova- 


tion in  the  Automobile  Industry" 
(1978)  and  "Industrial  Renaissance: 
Producing  a  Competitive  Future  for 
America"  (1983).  which  he  coauthored 
with  Kim  Clark  and  Alan  Kantrow.  In 
1980.  with  Robert  Hayes,  he  wrote 
"Managing  Our  Way  to  Economic  De- 
cline." wiruier  of  the  McKlnsey  and 
Associates  Award  for  outstanding  Har- 
vard Business  Review  article  of  the 
year  and  the  reprint  with  the  largest 
circulation  in  the  history  of  the 
Review. 

Mr.  President.  Bill  Abemathy 
earned  enormous  respect  among  his 
colleagues  early  In  his  career,  and  he 
had  more  recently  gained  a  national 
reputation  among  leaders  in  Industry 
and  Government.  His  tragic  death,  at 
only  50  years  of  age.  deprives  us  of  a 
rare  talent.  I  am  certain  that  his  influ- 
ence will  be  felt  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

I  have  always  found  him  to  be  one 
who  cared  deeply  about  this  country's 
long-term  responsibility  to  provide 
good  jobs  for  working  Americans.  In 
recent  years.  I  also  knew  him  to  be  a 
man  with  a  strongly  held  personal 
agenda  that  reflected  his  commitment 
to  his  work  and  his  love  for  his  family. 
I  feel  a  personal  loss  and  want  to 
join  with  his  many  colleagues  and 
friends  in  expressing  my  gratitude  for 
his  life  and  my  sympathy  to  his  wife, 
Claire,  his  son.  Billy,  and  his  daugh- 
ters. Lynn  and  Jan. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  sadness  that  I  note  the  untimely 
passing  on  December  29.  1983.  of  Wil- 
liam J.  Abemathy.  the  William  Bar- 
clay Harding  professor  of  the  manage- 
ment of  technology  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School.  He  was  50  years  old. 
Professor  Abemathy  was  one  of 
America's  foremost  students  of  corpo- 
rate organization  and  management.  In 
his  famous  article.  "Managing  Our 
Way  to  Economic  Decline."  coauth- 
ored with  Robert  Hayes  and  published 
In  the  Harvard  Business  Review,  Pro- 
fessor Abemathy  argued  that  the 
focus  of  American  managers  on  short- 
term  profits  rather  than  long-run  pro- 
ductivity was  a  fundamental  cauFC  of 
America's  industrial  decline. 

Professor  Abemathy's  work  focused 
particularly  on  the  automobile  indus- 
try in  which  he  found  innovation  and 
competitiveness  lagging  as  companies 
grew  larger  and  managers  more  dis- 
tant from  the  production  process.  His 
book.  "Industrial  Renaissance  Produc- 
ing a  Competitive  Future  for  Amer- 
ica." coauthored  by  Alan  M.  Kantrow 
and  Kim.  B.  Clark,  examined  these 
trends  and  explored  their  Implications 
for  the  industrial  future  of  the  United 
States.  It  remains  one  of  the  finest 
analyses  of  the  problem  of  Industrial 

with  the  death  of  William  Aber- 
nathy.  American  industry  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  trenchant  analysts,  and  I 


join  with  my  colleagues  in  mourning 
his  passing. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  con- 
cerning Dr.  WlUlam  Abemathy.  He 
will  be  missed  by  us  all.  on  both  a  per- 
sonal and  professional  level.  However, 
I  want  to  comment  on  the  ideas  he  so 
eloquently  articulated  in  his  writings. 
Bill  Abemathy,  the  William  Barclay 
Harding  professor  of  the  management 
of  technology  at  Harvard's  Business 
School,  was  one  of  the  leading  spokes- 
men on  the  need  for  U.S.  business  to 
replace  the  short-term  profit  orienta- 
tion so  prevalent  today,  with  a  longer- 
term  view  in  its  management  philoso- 
phy. With  his  Harvard  colleague.  Dr. 
Robert  Hayes,  he  examined  the  cur- 
rent state  of  our  Nation's  industrial 
machine  and  made  startling  sugges- 
tions for  improvement. 

Although  Bill  Abemathy's  emphasis 
on  the  need  to  improve  productivity, 
increase  innovation,  and  assume  risks 
sounds  commonplace,  it  is  a  tribute  to 
his  Insight  that  such  ideas  are  accept- 
ed and  prescribed  today.  Innovations 
in  the  work  place  such  as  quality  cir- 
cles, employee  profit  sharing  plans, 
state-of-the-art  technology  and  inno- 
vative product  design  will  make  the 
difference  between  the  survival  or 
demise  of  U.S.  industry.  By  stressing 
the  need  for  innovative  technology 
and  innovative  management  styles, 
William  Abemathy  has  helped  point 
us  in  the  right  direction  for  economic 
growth  and  international  competitive- 
ness. His  legacy  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  affection  for  him.  I  once 
had  the  great  privilege  of  working 
with  him  in  the  classroom  in  addition 
to  my  other  contacts  with  him.  The 
decency  and  humanity  of  Dr.  Aber- 
nathy  Is  what  I  remember  more  than 
the  Intellectual  and  professional  skills. 
He  was  a  role  model  in  so  many  ways. 
We  are  fortunate  to  have  had  him 
touch  our  lives. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  three  articles 
attesting  to  Bill  Abemathy's  contribu- 
tions be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Dec.  31, 1983] 


A  Max  to  Remkhber 
(By  Alan  M.  Kantrow  and  David  Irons) 

For  Bin  Abemathy.  who  died  this  past 
Thursday  at  the  age  of  50  after  a  four-year 
battle  with  cancer,  the  end  came  in  the 
midst  of  much  work  left  undone. 

Recently  appointed  the  first  William  Bar- 
clay Harding  Professor  of  Management  of 
Technology  at  Harvard  Business  School, 
Bill  Abemathy  was  preparing  a  report  on 
Innovation  In  the  rocket  engine  Industry  for 
the  School's  75th  anniversary  colloquium, 
running  several  major  research  projects  on 
other  innovation-related  Issues  (Including 
the  computerization  of  a  massive  data  base 


on  innovation  in  the  automobile  industry;, 
and  honoring  invitations  to  speak  and  con- 
sult generated,  in  part,  by  the  publlcatlo.i  of 
a  book  last  May.  He  had  also  just  contracted 
with  the  publishers  for  a  new  book. 

What  makes  this  flurry  of  effort  remarka 
ble.  especially  to  those  of  us  who  were  his 
colleagues,  is  that  the  eight  major  oper- 
ations, the  ch-moiherapy.  and  the  pain  he 
endured  during  those  four  years  never 
broke  his  desire  to  continue  working.  More 
remarkable,  they  never  broke  his  indomita- 
ble spirit  or  good  humor. 

Most  remarkable  of  all.  they  never  altered 
the  Quality  of  the  work  he  actually  did. 
Whatever  his  pain  or  discomfort,  Bill  con- 
tinued to  be  an  endlessly  fertile  source  of 
Ideas  and  an  unusually  creative  researcher. 
Many  of  us  would  be  content  if  we  could 
make  complicated  data  speak  at  all:  even 
loward  the  end.  Bill  never  lost  his  uncaiuiy 
ability  to  make  them  sing. 

And  quite  a  noise  they  made.  During  his 
last  year.  Bill  made  the  happy  discovery 
that  the  varied  concerns  that  had  long 
shaped  his  research  and  writing  were 
coming  together  into  a  single  coherent  view 
of  the  central  challenges  faced  by  American 
managers.  Long  preoccupations  with  the 
mechanics  of  how  products  and  processes 
evolve,  with  the  detailed  ways  in  which 
It'  .hnical  change  becomes  competitively  sig- 
nificant, and  with  the  inadequacy  of 
*orker-management  relationships  at  many 
companies— all  these  increasingly  became 
:or  Bill  inextricable  parts  of  an  overriding 
concern  with  the  competitiveness  of  Ameri- 
can industry.  They  were  not  separate  issues 
and  could  no  longer  be  treated  as  such. 

As  Wickham  Skiruier,  a  colleague  and 
friend  at  the  Business  School,  has  said, 
•■[He]  was  one  of  the  first  to  understand 
how  far  behind  America  was  falling  in  the 
technology  of  production.  He  was  able  to 
prove  how  American  industry  had  become  a 
prisoner  of  the  mass-production  process  and 
ho«  workers  on  the  factory  floor  were  as 
much  a  key  to  its  salvation  as  were  the  deci- 
sions of  its  leaders." 

The  great  irony,  of  course,  is  that  this 
confluence  of  research  and  idea  and  insight 
coincided  almost  exactly  with  the  course  of 
Bill's  illness.  Many  years  of  diligent  work, 
which  culminated  with  his  The  Productivity 
Dilemma  (1978),  had  earned  Bill  a  position 
of  considerable  respect  within  his  profession 
and,  in  particular,  within  the  ranks  of  those 
regarded  as  expierts  on  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. 

A  stint  teaching  at  the  Business  School's 
Senior  Management  F*rogram  in  Switzerland 
during  the  late  1970s  brought  him  into  a 
close  working  relationship  with  Robert 
Hayes,  a  long-time  colleague.  Out  of  their 
discussions  came  a  shared  understanding 
that  many  of  the  things  they  had  been 
teaching  no  longer  applied  to  the  competi- 
tive world  unfolding  about  them.  And  out  of 
that  understanding  came  an  influential  1980 
Harvard  business  Review  article,  "Managing 
Our  Way  to  Economic  Decline." 

The  article  touched  a  nerve.  Its  main  ar- 
gument—that many  American  managers 
had  over  the  years  lost  sight  of  their  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  their  companies  truly 
competitive- became  a  rallying  point  for 
those  in  industry  as  well  as  academia  who 
were  committed  to  change.  "The  key  to 
long-term  success— even  survival— in  busi- 
ness," they  wrote,  "is  what  it  has  always 
been:  to  invest,  to  innovate,  to  lead,  to 
create  value  where  none  existed  before  *  •  *. 
In  our  preoccupation  with  the  braking  sys- 
tems and  exterior  trim,  we  may  have  ne- 


glected  the   drive   trains   of  our   corpora- 
tions." 

Next  came  a  book.  Industrial  Renaissance 
(coauthored  with  two  other  colleagues,  Kim 
Clark  and  Alan  Kantrow),  which  extended 
the  general  indictment  of  "Managing  Our 
Way"  into  a  close  and,  ultimately,  hopeful 
analysis  of  the  nations  automobile  and 
other  production-based  industries.  What 
really  came  next,  however,  made  possible  by 
Bill's  growing  public  reputation,  was  the  op- 
portunity to  st>eak  out— in  boardrooms, 
classrooms,  conference  halls,  committee 
rooms.  It  was  this  opportimity  to  be  heard, 
to  make  a  difference,  to  l)e  an  agent  for 
change  that  Bill  seized  with  so  much  vigor 
during  his  last  years— precisely  during  the 
time  his  health  was  most  rapidly  failing. 

A  common  theme  in  all  this  work  was  the 
uncompromising  message  that  responsibility 
for  failure  as  well  as  success  rests,  in  the 
first  instance,  with  the  quality  of  manage- 
ment, not  with  labor's  bargaining  demands 
or  the  red-tape  of  government  regulation. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  say  directly  to 
managers,  "Physicians,  heal  thyselves."  If 
American's  industrial  leaders  would  give 
workers  more  responsibility  and  allow  them 
to  participate  in  production  decisions  to 
their  fullest  potential,  he  knew  we  could 
surprise  ourselves  with  the  results. 

People  responded  to  the  directness  and 
honesty  of  his  carefully  considered  opinions. 
He  in  turn  responded  in  his  l)emused  and 
canny  way— giving  interviews,  returning 
phone  calls,  always  reaching  out  to  others 
who  could  work  for  change.  Toward  the  end 
he  could  acknowledge  with  satisfaction,  "I 
think  I've  had  an  impact.  That's  all  a  person 
can  ask  for." 

Many  of  us  who  worked  with  him  felt  that 
the  joy  of  being  listened  to  and  of  seeing 
the  growing  acceptance  of  his  ideas  helped 
to  invigorate  him  and  keep  him  active.  He 
spoke  occasionally  of  how  his  cancer  had 
freed  him  from  worry  about  challenging  the 
accepted  wisdom.  We  all  have  our  individual 
memories.  Ours  is  of  Bill  getting  painfully 
up  from  the  couch  in  his  office,  one  of  the 
few  comfortable  places  left  for  him  to  read, 
and  struggling  slowly  down  to  cateh  a  taxi 
out  to  liOgan  Airport  for  the  flight  to  the 
next  bully  pulpit  open  to  him. 

His  impact  has  been  genuine.  American 
business  and  American  business  schools  are 
giving  new  weight  to  the  importance  of 
manufacturing  and,  more  importantly,  to 
the  enormous  potential  of  America's  human 
capital. 

Bill's  friends  and  colleagues  are  the  richer 
for  having  had  him  with  us.  We  are  aU  the 
poorer  for  his  loss. 

[Excerpted  from  "Authors"  Harvard 
Business  School  Bulletin.  April  1983) 

INDDSTRIAL  RENAISSANCE:  PRODOCINO  A 

Competitive  Putohe  in  America 
Industrial  Renaissance:  Producing  a  Com- 
petitive Future  in  America,  by  William  J. 
Abemathy.  Kim  B.  Clark,  and  Alan  M.  Kan- 
trow, wiU  be  published  in  May  by  Basic 
Books.  In  it  the  authors  systematicaUy  dem- 
onstrate how  completely  new  technologies 
have  transformed  the  envirorunent  in  which 
business  operates,  and  what  this  transfor- 
mation means  for  the  competitive  future  of 
American  Industry. 

Prescriptive  as  well  as  descriptive,  the 
book  is  ultimately  optimistic  about  the  po- 
tential for  U.S.  industry  to  regain  its  compe- 
tltve  edge  by  recommitting  itself  to  tradi- 
tional manufacturing  excellence.  "By 
making  genuine  worker  participation  and 
more  effective  management  of  technology 


the  core  of  business  strategy,"  Abemathy 
says,  "American  Industry  can  emerge  once 
again  as  the  competitive  standard  by  which 
other  economies  are  Judged." 

Abemathy,  the  Business  School's  first 
William  Barclay  Harding  Professor  of  Man- 
agement of  Technology,  is  one  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  authorities  on  production  man- 
agement. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  frequent  Bulle- 
tin contributor  David  Irons,  Abemathy 
talked  about  some  of  the  themes  developed 
in   their  book— and  some  of  the   popular 

myths  It  debimlcs.  

Harvard  Business  School  Bulletin. 
Some  people  attribute  our  industrial  com- 
petitive gap  to  the  fact  that  we  won  the 
Second  World  War.  We  bombed  out  Japa- 
nese and  German  plants  and  therefore  their 
facilities  and  infrastructures  are  more 
modem.  Industrial  Renaissance  seems  to  be 
saying  there's  not  much  to  this  argument. 

Asernathy.  The  problem  of  competitive 
decline  of  U.S.  firms  is  often  chalked  up  to  a 
failure  to  Invest  in  new  plants  and  advanced 
manufacturing  technology.  People  run 
around  saying  "The  Japanese  have  more 
rolxits  than  we  do!  Our  plant  and  equipment 
stock  is  older!  The  Japanese  tum  out  more 
engineers! "  The  theory  is  wrong  and  it  can 
be  dangerously  misleading. 

Believing  in  what  you  label  the  "bombed 
out"  theory  simply  reinforces  the  conviction 
that  sufficiently  heavy  investment  in  sci- 
ence and  advanced  technology  can  fix  any- 
thing. It  offers  the  false  security  of  the 
notion  that  U.S.  firms  can  and  should  buy 
their  way  out  of  current  competitive  prob- 
lems. 

The  solution  to  our  basic  competitive  fail- 
ures in  quality  and  productivity  requires 
more  than  just  an  investment  in  slick  tech- 
nology. We  do  need  to  manage  the  introduc- 
tion of  technology  better.  We  must  also 
make  a  basic  and  fundamental  investment 
in  people  and  new  modes  of  workforce  man- 
agement. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  in  Industrial 
Renaissance  is  to  explore  both  the  historical 
roots  and  the  future  potential  of  improved 
competitiveness  in  manufacturing  through 
genuine  worker  participation  coupled  with 
more  effective  managment  of  technology. 

HBSB.  While  we're  exploding  myths— you 
have  seme  pretty  harsh  words  in  your  book 
for  theories  of  industrial  maturity. 

ABERNATHY.  It  is  common  practice  in  fi- 
nancially sophisticated  U.S.  firms  to 
manage  their  manufacturing  operations  like 
throughbred  horses— according  to  their 
stage  of  maturity.  Young  firms  of  techno- 
logical promise  are  selected  and  nurtured 
through  extensive  investment  like  proud 
young  stallions.  Later  in  the  stage  of  full  de- 
velopment they  must  be  employed  at  peak 
efficiency  to  ssciu^  full  utilization.  Finally, 
in  the  slack  years  of  mature  development 
they  are  put  out  to  pasture,  so  to  speak,  and 
drained  of  cash  resources  and  the  opportu- 
nity for  investments  or  renewal.  Their 
output  is  used  to  nurture  the  stock  of 
yoimger  businesses— or  at  least  so  goes  the 
paradigm  of  portfolio  management  by  matu- 
rity that  has  wrecked  the  strength  of  many 
basic  U.S.  businesses. 

The  errors  of  logic  and  practice  in  the 
management-by-maturity  model  are  numer- 
ous and  flagrant.  First,  maturity  is  totally 
undefined  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  specify 
whether  or  not  a  business  is  mature. 
Second,  the  argument  becomes  a  self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy.  Once  involuntarily  drained  of 
resources,  the  business  has  no  option  but  to 
perform  in  a  sUtic  fashion.  Third,  there  is 
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no  vlxion  In  thla  concept  thmt  a  firm  cmn 
"de-in*ture."  Firms  simply  are  not  governed 
by  the  biologic*]  process  that  guides  human 
development,  although  the  slipshod  rules  of 
this  kind  of  management  would  make  one 
think  so. 

HBSB.  You  say  a  firm  can  •de-mature." 
How  would  you  define  •'de-maturity?" 

AanuiATHY.  A  company,  or  even  an  entire 
Industry,  can  de-mature  by  returning  to  an 
earlier  stage  In  Its  development.  When  that 
happens.  Innovation  plays  a  more  Important 
role  In  production,  technology  is  more  fluid 
and  diverse,  and  markets  demand  segmenta- 
tion by  technology.  When  production  be- 
comes more  flexible,  a  firm  Is  able  to  adapt 
and  react  more  quickly  to  take  advantage  of 
competitive  opportunities. 

There  are  several  things  I  would  recom- 
mend to  manufacturing  management  In 
basic  Industries  as  a  critical  step  toward  re- 
vitallzatlon.  The  most  important  would  be 
to  restructure  to  develop  the  technical  capa- 
bility to  make  some  small  fraction  of  their 
process  equipment  in-house.  That  step  is 
needed  not  only  so  that  their  products  can 
be  unique  and  different,  but  also  so  that 
they  can  make  changes  flexibly  in  the 
methods  of  production.  That  is  important 
for  developing  labor  initiative,  fostering 
product  quality,  and  promoting  more  effec- 
tive new  product  development. 

We  are  the  only  major  industrialized 
country  I  know  of  whose  major  basic  indus- 
tries do  not  Co  that.  In  Germany  they  tend 
more  and  more  often  to  have  iheir  own  cap- 
ital goods  producing  capability.  Every  firm  I 
saw  in  Japan  did.  It  is  just  one  element  in 
what  they  did.  but  it  can  be  the  cntical  cut- 
ting element. 

HBSB.  Current  interest  in  Japanese  work 
force  attitudes  and  management  practices 
seems  to  reflect  the  view  that  the  economic 
miracle  in  Japan  is  a  result  of  some  great 
Eastern  secret.  Do  you  think  their  great 
strides  in  quality,  productivity,  and  effective 
product  development  stem  from  some  cul- 
tural advantage  that  Is  not  found  In  the 
workforces  of  the  U.S.  and  other  Western 
nations? 

Abernatht.  In  large  part.  I  just  don't 
think  so.  While  it  is  true  that  racial  homo- 
geneity and  other  cultural  traits  of  the  Jap- 
anese workforce  may  serve  the  competitive 
advsmtage  of  their  firms,  it  Is  also  true  that 
much  of  their  economic  miracle  is  the  fruit 
of  excellence  In  management— and  particu- 
larly In  manufacturing  management. 

In  our  trip  to  Japan.  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  we  explored  pretty  deeply  the 
sources  of  productivity  and  quality  advan- 
tages in  comparison  with  U.S.  practices,  and 
concluded  that  much  of  this  advantage  can 
be  appropriated  by  U.S.  management. 

HBSB.  If  the  Introduction  of  new  technol- 
ogy la  not  the  only  answer,  would  you  say  It 
Is  one  critically  Important  component  In  re- 
storing our  competitive  edge? 

ABXiuiATirr.  I  think  It's  widely  recognized 
that  the  potential  bulwark  of  U.S.  Indus- 
try's competitive  advantage  Is  Its  technology 
base.  While  many  progressive  U.S.  firms  are 
striving  desperately  to  close  the  productivi- 
ty and  quality  gap  with  the  Japanese,  It's 
unlikely  that  this  large  gap  will  be  com- 
pletely cloaed  In  most  cases  for  the  near 
future,  much  leas  reversed  to  form  a  com- 
petitive advantage. 

So  if  they  are  to  survive.  U.S.  manufactur- 
ing firms  must  rely  much  more  heavily  on  a 
technology-baaed  edge,  or  flexible  adaptive 
manufacturing,  or  nimble  market  response 
In  formulating  a  competitive  strategy.  That 
means  we  need  a  turnaround  In  the  capabil- 
ity of  U.S.  management. 


,  HBSB.  What  about  the  half-fashionable 
Idea  that  the  country  can  get  by  on  Its  high- 
tech  and  service  Industries  and  some  basic 
industry— like  autos  or  steel— need  necessar- 
ily die  out? 

ABDUfATHT.  The  first  part  of  that  Idea  Is 
nonsense.  We  are  a  large  economy  and  we 
need  a  balanced  industrial  profile.  We  are 
not  Taiwan;  we  are  not  Austria;  we  are  not 
Switzerland.  Healthy  industrial  sectors  are 
Interdependent  In  deriving  their  sources  of 
innovation  and  strength.  We  need  to  have 
every  important  industrial  sector  represent- 
ed in  our  economy. 

There  Is  some  truth  to  the  argument  that 
not  all  of  basic  Industry  will  survive  as  It  is 
now  structured.  We  must  face  restructuring, 
but  the  message  of  our  book  is  basically  op- 
timistic In  this  regard.  Many  of  the  neces- 
sary changes  are  already  taking  place. 

HBSB.  In  essence,  aren't  you  also  saying 
that  we  can  releam  to  be  competitive  from 
our  own  Industrial  heritage? 

AsERiiATHY.  We  have  tried  to  show  in  In- 
dustrial Renaissance  that  our  history  is  rich 
with  lessons  that  are  pertinent  to  todays 
competitive  problems  but  inadequately  ap- 
plied. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  and 
during  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth.  U.S. 
Industry  was  renowned  for  the  production 
of  low  cost,  standardized,  functional  prod- 
ucu  of  high  quality.  Much  of  this  success 
and  our  high  standard  of  living  rested  on 
the  consumer's  willingness  to  participate  in 
•hat  system.  It  all  depended  on  the  produc- 
tive contribution  of  the  U.S.  ■worker  and  the 
world's  finest  stock  of  process  technology 
for  mass-produced  products. 

After  World  V/ar  11.  U.S.  management 
:umed  away  f:om  past  practices  and  fol- 
lowed a  new  pattern  suggested  neither  by 
our  history  nor  by  our  international  com- 
petitors. We  took  a  ?lose  look  at  this  devi- 
ation because  there  are  many  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  it  lies  at  the  root  of  our  recent 
sharp  economic  decline. 

Management  of  the  post-war  firm  has 
relied  on  analysis  rather  than  experience. 
Firms  were  structured  to  achieve  fixed  tar- 
gets rather  than  to  develop  through  'leam- 
ing-by-doing. "  The  conduct  of  research  and 
development  has  come  to  rely  more  on 
theory  and  less  on  empiricism. 

Production  practice  came  to  involve  a  pat- 
tern of  relationships  with  the  workforce 
that  was  vastly  different  from  those  of  an 
earlier  era.  The  nineteenth  century  was 
characterized  by  a  much  higher  degree  of 
participation  and  commitment  of  the 
worker. 

IndustrisU  Renaissance  suggests  that  a  few 
U.S.  corporations  are  already  leading  a 
return  to  greater  competitiveness  by  undo- 
ing these  post-World  War  II  management 
deviations. 

HBSB.  What  have  you  and  your  col- 
leagues observed  that  makes  you  so  optimis- 
tic? 

ABDUtATHT.  We've  visited  U.S.  auto,  indus- 
trial-engine, agricultural-machinery,  and 
steel  factories  where  this  renewal,  this  com- 
mitment to  competitive  excellence,  is  In  full 
swing.  The  spirit  and  performance  of  the 
workers  can  be  Just  as  impressive  as  In 
Japan.  Oh,  it's  not  happening  everywhere; 
It's  not  even  the  dominant  activity.  But  it 
has  all  the  potential  to  become  dominant. 

HBSB.  Can  you  give  any  specific  exam- 
ples? 

AamiATHT.  We  teU  the  story  In  the  book 
of  one  older  auto-englne  plant  where  we 
found  a  crew  of  line  workers  responsible  for 
building  water  pumps.  A  year  before,  they'd 


been  given  real  encouragement  as  well  as 
real  authority  by  the  plant  manager  to  Im- 
prove their  operations.  Well;  they  got  to- 
gether and  modified  the  layout  of  their 
eauipment,  altered  their  own  Job  anign- 
ments.  and  changed  the  material  flows. 
They  got  some  technical  support  and  tin- 
kered with  the  process  machinery.  And  they 
did  a  lot  of  it  on  their  own  time. 

When  we  heard  their  story,  they  had  al- 
ready become  three  times  more  productive 
than  they  had  been  before.  They  had  Im- 
proved the  quality  of  their  pumps,  and  had 
reduced  the  amount  of  scrap  from  their  op- 
erations by  a  factor  of  ten. 

There  were  other  cases,  too.  We  visited  an 
automobile-assembly  plant  where  the  rejec- 
tion rates  on  the  fit  of  hoods  and  bumpers 
and  the  like  averaged  one  out  of  every  sixty 
vehicles  at  first.  The  workers  were  given  a 
chance  to  restructure  their  own  operations 
and  they  changed  a  process  involving  more 
than  54  separate  work  stations,  which  Is  no 
easy  matter.  But  over  the  next  eight 
months  they  lowered  rejection  rates  from  1 
in  60  to  1  in  18.000. 

HBSB.  That  probably  not  what  Karl 
Marx  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  on  work- 
ers' control  of  the  means  of  production. 

Abernathy.  It's  probably  not.  But  In  a 
paradoxical  sense  he  was  right.  I  think 
workers  should  confol  the  means  of  pro- 
duction in  respect  to  their  particular  task 
because  that  is  exactly  what  is  needed  to 
achieve  great  improvement  in  performance 
and  thereby  reassert  the  new  future  of  cap- 
ualism.  Marx  wou'dn't  like  that,  but  it's 
true. 

Some  people  might  regard  that  view  as  an 
heretical  denial  of  the  capitalist  system.  It 
Is  not.  But  people  here  are  very  much  on 
the  leading  edge  of  thinking  about  the  re- 
structuring of  capitalism.  It  might  be  hard 
for  some  people  to  think  of  the  Harvard 
Bu.siness  School  as  suited  to  the  restructur- 
ing of  U.S.  industry,  but  some  of  the  more 
exciting  people  here  can  be  pretty  •counter- 
traditional "  in  their  viewpoints. 

Managing  Our  Way  to  Economic  Decline 

(By  Robert  H.  Hayes  and  William  J. 
Abernathy) 

[Graphics  and  charts  mentioned  in  article 
not  reproducible  in  the  Record.] 

How  are  we  to  fix  responsibility  for  the 
current  malaise  of  American  business?  Most 
attribute  its  weakened  condition  to  the  virus 
of  inflation,  the  paralysis  brought  on  by 
government  regulation  and  tax  policy,  or 
the  feverish  price  escalation  by  OPEC.  Not 
quite  right,  say  the  authors.  In  their  Judg- 
ment, responsibility  rests  not  with  general 
economic  forces  alone  but  also  with  the  fail- 
ure of  American  managers  to  keep  their 
companies  technologically  competitive  over 
the  long  run.  In  advancing  their  controver- 
sial diagnosis,  the  authors  draw  on  their 
own  extensive  work  In  the  production  field 
as  well  as  their  recent  association  with  Har- 
vard's International  Senior  Managers  Pro- 
gram In  Vevey,  Switzerland.  Having  taken  a 
long,  hard  look  from  abroad  at  how  Ameri- 
can managers  operate,  they  propose  some 
strong  medicine  for  improving  the  health  of 
American  business. 

Mr.  Hayes  Is  professor  of  business  admin- 
istration at  the  Harvard  Business  School 
and  has  served  as  faculty  chairman  of  the 
International  Senior  Managers  Program.  He 
is  the  author  of  several  HBR  articles,  the 
most  recent  being  "The  Dynamics  of  Proc- 
ess-Product Life  Cycles"  (coauthor,  Steven 
C.    Wheelwright.    March- AprU    1979).    Mr. 


Abernathy,  also  professor  of  business  ad- 
ministration at  the  Harvard  Business 
School,  Lb  a  leading  authority  on  the  auto- 
moble  Industry.  He  is  the  author  of  The 
Productivity  Dilemma:  Roadblock  to  Inno- 
vation in  the  Automobile  Industry  (Johns 
Hopkins  University  Press,  1978).  This  is  his 
second  HBR  article. 

During  the  past  several  years  American 
business  has  experienced  a  marked  deterio- 
ration of  competitive  vigor  and  a  growing 
unease  about  Its  overall  economic  well- 
being.  This  decline  in  both  health  and  confi- 
dence has  been  attributed  by  economists 
and  business  leaders  to  such  factors  as  the 
rapacity  of  OPEC,  deficiencies  In  govern- 
ment tax  and  monetary  policies,  and  the 
proliferation  of  regulation.  We  find  these 
explanations  inadequate. 

They  do  not  explain,  for  example,  why 
the  rate  of  productivity  growth  in  America 
has  declined  both  absolutely  and  relative  to 
that  in  Europe  and  Japan.  Nor  do  they  ex- 
plain why  in  many  high-technology  as  well 
as  mature  Industries  America  has  lost  its 
leadership  position.  Although  a  host  of 
readily  named  forces— government  regula- 
tion, inflation,  monetary  policy,  tax  laws, 
labor  costs  and  constraints,  fear  of  a  capital 
shortage,  the  price  of  Imported  oil— have 
taken  their  toll  on  American  business,  pres- 
.rures  of  this  sort  affect  the  economic  cli- 
mate abroad  just  as  they  do  here. 

A  German  executive,  for  example,  will  not 
be  convinced  by  these  explanations.  Germa- 
ny imports  95  percent  of  its  oil  (we  import 
50  percent),  its  goverrmient's  share  of  gross 
domestic  product  Is  about  37  percent  (ours 
is  about  30  percent),  and  workers  must  be 
consulted  on  most  major  decisions.  Yet  Ger- 
many's rate  of  productivity  growth  has  ac- 
tually Increased  since  1970  and  recently  rose 
to  more  than  four  times  ours.  In  France  the 
situation  is  similar,  yet  today  that  country's 
productivity  growth  in  manufacturing  (de- 
spite current  crises  in  steel  and  textiles) 
more  than  triples  ours.  No  modem  industri- 
al nation  is  immune  to  the  problems  and 
pressures  besetting  U.S.  business.  Why  then 
do  we  find  a  disproportionate  loss  of  com- 
petitive vigor  by  U.S.  companies? 

Our  experience  suggests  that,  to  an  un- 
precedented degree,  success  in  most  indus- 
tries today  requires  an  organizational  com- 
mitment to  compete  In  the  marketplace  on 
technological  grounds— that  Is,  to  compete 
over  the  long  run  by  offering  superior  prod- 
ucts. Yet.  guided  by  what  they  took  to  be 
the  newest  and  best  principles  of  manage- 
ment, American  managers  have  increasingly 
directed  their  attention  elsewhere.  These 
new  principles,  despite  their  sophistication 
and  widespread  usefulness,  encourage  a 
preference  for  (1)  analytic  detachment 
rather  than  the  insight  that  comes  from 
"hands  on"  experience  and  (2)  short-term 
cost  reduction  rather  than  long-term  devel- 
opment of  technological  competitiveness.  It 
is  this  new  managerial  gospel,  we  feel,  that 
has  played  a  major  role  In  undermining  the 
vigor  of  American  industry. 

American  management,  especially  In  the 
two  decades  after  World  War  II,  was  univer- 
sally admired  for  its  strikingly  effective  per- 
formance. But  times  change.  An  approach 
shaped  and  refined  during  stable  decades 
may  be  ill  suited  to  a  world  characterized  by 
rapid  and  impredictable  change,  scarce 
energy,  global  competition  for  markets,  and 
a  constant  need  for  innovation.  This  is  the 
world  of  the  1980s  and.  probably,  the  rest  of 
this  century. 

The  time  Is  long  overdue  for  earnest,  ob- 
jective   self-analysis.    What    exactly    have 


American  managers  been  doing  wrong? 
What  are  the  critical  weaknesses  in  the 
ways  that  they  have  managed  the  techno- 
logical performance  of  their  companies? 
What  is  the  matter  with  the  long-unques- 
tioned assimiptions  on  which  they  have 
based  their  managerial  policies  and  prac- 
tices? 

A  FAILURE  or  MANAGEMENT 

In  the  past.  American  managers  earned 
worldwide  respect  for  their  carefully 
planned  yet  highly  aggressive  action  across 
three  different  time  frames: 

Short  term— using  existing  assets  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible. 

Medium  term— replacing  labor  and  other 
scarce  resources  with  capital  equipment. 

Long  term— developing  new  products  and 
processes  that  open  new  markets  or  restruc- 
ture old  ones. 

The  first  of  these  time  frames  demanded 
toughness,  determination,  and  close  atten- 
tion to  detail;  the  second,  capital  and  the 
willingness  to  take  sizable  financial  risks: 
the  third,  imagination  and  a  certain  amount 
of  technological  daring. 

Our  managers  still  earn  generally  high 
marks  for  their  skill  in  Improving  short- 
term  efficiency,  but  their  counterparts  In 
Europe  and  Japan  have  stairted  to  question 
America's  entrepreneurial  imagination  and 
willingness  to  make  risky  long-term  com- 
petitive investments.  As  one  such  observer 
remarked  to  us:  "The  U.S.  companies  in  my 
industry  act  like  banks.  All  they  are  Inter- 
ested in  is  return  on  investment  and  getting 
their  money  back.  Sometimes  they  act  as 
though  they  are  more  Interested  in  buying 
other  companies  than  they  are  in  selling 
products  to  customers." 

In  fact,  this  curt  diagnosis  represents  a 
growing  body  of  opinion  that  openly 
charges  American  managers  with  competi- 
tive myopia;  "Somehow  or  other,  American 
business  is  losing  confidence  in  itself  and  es- 
pecially confidence  in  its  future.  Instead  of 
meeting  the  challenge  of  the  changing 
world,  American  business  today  is  making 
small,  short-term  adjustments  by  cutting 
costs  and  by  turning  to  the  government  for 
temporsiry  relief.  .  .  .  Success  in  trade  is  the 
result  of  patient  and  meticulous  prepara- 
tions, with  a  long  period  of  market  prepara- 
tion before  the  rewards  are  available.  .  .  . 
To  undertake  such  commitments  is  hardly 
in  the  interest  of  a  manager  who  is  con- 
cerned with  his  or  her  next  quarterly  earn- 
ings reports."  ' 

More  troubling  still,  American  managers 
themselves  often  admit  the  charge  with,  at 
most,  a  rhetorical  shrug  of  their  shoulders. 
In  established  businesses,  notes  one  senior 
vice  president  of  research:  "We  understand 
how  to  market,  we  know  the  technology, 
and  production  problems  are  not  extreme. 
Why  risk  money  on  new  businesses  when 
good,  profitable  low-risk  opportunities  are 
on  every  side?"  Says  another:  "Its  much 
more  difficult  to  come  up  with  a  synthetic 
meat  product  than  a  lemon-lime  cake  mix. 
But  you  work  on  the  lemon-lime  cake  mix 
because  you  know  exactly  what  that  return 
is  going  to  be.  A  synthetic  steak  is  going  to 
take  a  lot  longer,  require  a  much  bigger  in- 
vestment, and  the  risk  of  failure  will  be 
greater. ". ' 


■  Ryohei  Suzulii.  "Worldwide  Expansion  of  VS. 
Exports— A  Japanese  View."  Sloan  Management 
Review.  Spring  1979.  p.  1. 

■  Business  Weel^.  February  la,  1976,  p.  S7. 


These  managers  are  not  alone;  they  speak 
for  many.  Why.  they  ask,  should  they  Invest 
dollars  that  are  hard  to  earn  back  when  it  is 
so  easy— and  so  much  less  risky— to  make 
money  In  other  ways?  Why  ignore  a  ready- 
made  situation  in  cake  mixes  for  the  de- 
ferred and  far  less  certain  prospects  in  syn- 
thetic steaks?  Why  shoulder  the  competitive 
risks  of  making  better,  more  innovative 
products? 

In  our  judgment,  the  assumptions  under- 
lying these  questions  are  prime  evidence  of 
a  broad  mangerial  failure— a  failure  of  both 
vision  and  leadership— that  over  time  has 
eroded  both  the  inclination  and  the  capacity 
of  U.S.  companies  to  Innovate. 

FAMILIAR  EXCUSES 

About  the  facts  themselves  there  can  be 
little  dispute.  Exhibtis  I-tV  documents  our 
sorry  decline.  But  the  explanations  and  ex- 
cuses commonly  offered  Invite  a  good  deal 
of  comment. 

It  is  Important  to  recognize,  first  of  all, 
that  the  problem  Is  not  new.  It  has  been 
going  on  for  at  least  15  years.  The  rate  of 
productivity  growth  in  the  private  sector 
peaked  in  the  mid-1960s.  Nor  is  the  problem 
confined  to  a  few  sectors  of  our  economy; 
with  a  few  exceptions.  It  permeates  our 
entire  economy.  Expenditures  on  RAD  by 
both  business  and  government,  as  measured 
in  constant  (noninflated)  dollars,  also 
peaked  in  the  mid-1960s— both  in  absolute 
terms  and  as  a  percentage  of  GNP.  During 
the  same  period  the  expenditures  on  R&D 
by  West  Germany  and  Japan  have  been 
rising.  More  important,  American  spending 
on  R&D  as  a  percentage  of  sales  in  such 
critical  research-intensive  Industries  as  ma- 
chinery, professional  and  scientific  instru- 
ments, chemicals,  and  aircraft  had  dropped 
by  the  mid-1970s  to  about  half  its  level  in 
the  early  1960s.  These  arc  the  very  indus- 
tries on  which  we  now  depend  for  the  bulk 
of  our  manufactured  exports. 

Investment  in  plant  and  equipment  in  the 
United  States  displays  the  same  disturbing 
trends.  As  economist  Burton  G.  Malkiel  has 
pointed  out:  "From  1948  to  1973  the  [net 
book  value  of  capital  equipment]  per  unit  of 
labor  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  almost  3%. 
Since  1973,  however,  lower  rates  of  private 
investment  have  led  to  a  decline  in  the 
growth  rate  to  1.75%.  Moreover,  the  recent 
comp>osition  of  investment  [in  1978]  has 
been  skewed  toward  equipment  and  relative 
short-term  projects  and  away  from  struc- 
tures and  relatively  long-lived  investments. 
Thus  our  industrial  plant  has  tended  to 
age  .  .  ."  » 

Other  studies  have  shown  that  growth  In 
the  incremental  capital  equipment-to-Iabor 
ratio  has  fallen  to  about  one-third  of  Its 
value  In  the  early  1960s.  By  contrast,  be- 
tween 1966  and  1976  capital  investment  as  a 
percentage  of  GNP  In  Prance  and  West  Ger- 
many was  more  than  20%  greater  than  In 
the  United  States;  in  Japan  the  percentage 
was  almost  double  ours. 

To  attribute  this  relative  loss  of  techno- 
logical vigor  to  such  things  as  a  shortage  of 
capital  in  the  United  States  is  not  justified. 
As  Malkiel  and  others  have  shown,  the 
return  on  equity  of  American  business  (out 
of  which  comes  the  capital  necessary  for  in- 
vestment) is  about  the  same  today  as  20 
years  ago,  even  after  adjusting  for  iriflation. 
However,  investment  In  both  new  equip- 
ment and  RdcD.  as  a  percentage  of  GNP, 


» Burton  O.  Malkiel.  ■Productivity— The  Problem 
Behind  the  Headlines."  HBR  May-June  1979.  p.  81. 
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was  significantly  higher  30  years  ago  than 
today. 

The  conclusion  is  painful  but  must  be 
faced.  Responsibility  for  this  competitive 
llstlessness  belongs  not  Just  to  a  set  of  exter- 
nal conditions  but  also  to  the  attitudes,  pre- 
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crease  in  management  behavior  which  I 
would  regard  as  excessively  cautious,  even 
passive;  certainly  overanalytical;  and,  in 
general,  characterized  by  a  studied  unwill- 
ingness to  assume  responsibility  and  even 
reasonable  risk." 
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tralizlng  overhead,  pooling  H&D  efforts  and 
resources,  coordinating  design  and  produc- 
tion of  both  product  aAd  component,  reduc- 
ing uncertainty  over  design  changes,  allow- 
ing for  the  use  of  more  specialized  equip- 
ment and  labor  skills— in  all  these  ways  and 
more,  backward  Integration  holds  out  to 
management    the    promise    of    significant 


own  manufacturing  needs"  is  one  frequent 
answer.  So  is:  "The  capital  equipment  pro- 
ducers do  a  much  better  Job.  and  they  can 
amortize  their  development  costs  over  sales 
to  many  companies."  Perhaps  most  conunon 
is:  "Let  the  other  experiment  in  manufac- 
turing; we  can  learn  from  their  mistakes 
and  do  it  better." 


77te  road  to  the  top 
During  the  past  2S  years  the  American 
manager's  road  to  the  top  has  changed  sig- 
nificantly. No  longer  does  the  typical  career, 
threading  sinuously  up  and  through  a  cor- 
poration with  stops  in  several  functional 
areas,  provide  future  top  executives  with  In- 
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wms  significantly  higher  30  years  ago  than 
today. 

The  conclusion  is  pain/ul  but  must  be 
faced.  Responsibility  for  this  competitive 
llstlessness  belongs  not  Just  to  a  set  of  exter- 
nal conditions  but  also  to  the  attitudes,  pre- 
occupations, and  practices  of  American 
managers.  By  their  preference  for  servicing 
existing  markets  rather  than  creating  new 
ones  and  by  their  devotion  to  short-term  re- 
turns smd  "management  by  the  numbers." 
many  of  them  have  effectively  forsworn 
long-term  technological  superiority  as  a 
competitive  weapon.  In  consequence,  they 
have  abdicated  their  strategic  responsibil- 
ities. 

THZ  NEW  MANACnCXIfT  ORTHODOXT 

We  refuse  to  believe  that  this  managerial 
failure  is  the  result  of  a  sudden  psychologi- 
cal shift  among  American  managers  coward 
a  "super-safe,  no  risk"  mind  set.  No  pro- 
found sea  change  in  the  character  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals  could  have  occurred  in 
so  organized  a  fashion  or  have  produced  so 
consistent  a  pattern  of  behavior.  Instead  we 
believe  that  during  the  past  two  decades 
American  managers  have  increasingly  relied 
on  principles  which  prize  analytical  detach- 
ment and  methodological  elegance  over  in- 
sight, based  on  experience,  into  the  subtle- 
ties and  complexities  of  strategic  decisions. 
As  a  result,  maximum  short-term  financial 
returns  have  become  the  overriding  criteria 
for  many  companies. 

For  purposes  of  discussion,  we  may  divide 
this  new  management  orthodoxy  into  three 
general  categories:  financial  control,  corpo- 
rate portfolio  management,  and  market- 
driven  behavior. 

Financial  control 

As  more  companies  decentralize  their  or- 
ganizational structures,  they  lend  to  fix  on 
profit  centers  as  the  primary  unit  of  mana- 
gerial responsibility.  This  development  ne- 
cessitates, in  turn,  greater  dependence  on 
short-term  financial  measurements  'ike 
return  on  investment  (ROD  for  evaluating 
the  performance  of  individual  managers  and 
management  groups.  Increasmg  the  struc- 
tural distance  between  those  entrusted  with 
exploiting  actual  competitive  opportunities 
and  those  who  must  judge  the  quality  of 
their  work  virtually  guarantees  reliance  on 
objectively  quantifiable  short-term  criteria. 

Although  innovation,  the  lifeblood  of  any 
vital  enterprise,  is  best  encouraged  by  an  en- 
vironment that  does  not  unduly  penalize 
failure,  the  predicuble  result  of  relying  too 
heavily  on  short-term  financial  measures— a 
sort  of  managerial  remote  control— is  an  en- 
vironment in  which  no  one  feels  he  or  she 
can  afford  a  failure  or  even  a  momentary 
dip  in  the  botton  line. 

Corporate  portfolio  management 

This  preoccupation  with  control  draws 
support  from  modem  theories  of  financial 
portfolio  managemant.  Originally  developed 
to  help  balance  the  overall  risk  and  return 
of  stock  and  bond  portfolios,  these  princi- 
ples have  been  applied  increasingly  to  the 
creation  and  management  of  corporate  port- 
folios—that is.  a  cluster  of  companies  and 
product  lines  assembled  through  various 
modes  of  diversification  under  a  single  cor- 
porate umbrella.  When  applied  by  a  remote 
group  of  dispassionate  experts  primarily 
concerned  with  finance  and  control  and 
lacking  hands-on  experience,  the  analytic 
formulas  of  portfolio  theory  push  managers 
even  further  toward  an  extreme  of  caution 
in  allocating  resources. 

"Especially  in  large  organizations."  re- 
ports one  manager,  "we  are  observing  an  in- 


crease in  management  behavior  which  I 
would  regard  as  excessively  cautious,  even 
passive:  certainly  overanalytical:  and,  in 
general,  characterized  by  a  studied  unwill- 
ingness to  assume  responsibility  and  even 
reasonable  risk." 

Starket-dnven  behavior 

In  the  past  20  years.  American  companies 
have  perhaps  learned  too  well  a  lesson  they 
had  long  been  inclined  to  ignore;  businesses 
should  be  customer  oriented  rather  than 
product  oriented.  Henry  Ford's  famous 
dictum  that  the  public  could  have  any  color 
automobile  it  wished  as  long  as  the  color 
was  black  has  since  given  way  to  its  philo- 
sophical opposite:  We  have  got  to  stop 
marketing  makeable  products  and  lean,  to 
make  marketable  products." 

At  last,  however,  the  dangers  of  too  much 
reliance  on  this  philosophy  are  becoming 
apparent.  As  two  Canadian  researchers  have 
put  it:  "Inventors,  scientists,  engineers,  and 
academics,  in  the  normal  pursuit  of  scientif- 
ic knowledge,  gave  the  world  in  recent  times 
the  laser,  xerography,  instant  photography, 
and  the  transistor.  In  contrast,  worshippers 
of  the  marketing  concept  have  bestowed 
upon  mankind  such  products  as  new-fangled 
potato  chips  feminine  hygiene  deodorant, 
and  the  pet  rock.  .  .  . "  • 

The  argument  that  no  new  product  ought 
to  be  introduced  without  managers  under- 
taking a  market  analysts  is  common  sense. 
3ut  the  argument  that  consumer  analyses 
and  formal  market  surveys  should  dominate 
other  considerations  when  allocating  re- 
sources to  product  development  Is  unten- 
able. It  may  be  useful  to  remember  that  the 
nilial  market  estimate  for  computers  in 
1945  projected  total  world-wide  sales  of  only 
ten  units.  Similarly,  even  the  most  carefully 
researched  analysis  of  consumer  preferences 
for  gas-guzzling  cars  in  an  era  of  gasoline 
abundance  offers  little  useful  guidance  to 
today's  automobile  manufacturers  in 
making  wise  product  investment  decisions. 
Customers  may  itnow  what  their  needs  are. 
out  they  often  define  those  needs  in  terms 
of  existing  products,  processes,  markets,  and 
prices. 

Deferring  to  a  market-driven  strategy 
without  paying  attention  to  its  limitations 
IS,  quite  possibly,  opting  for  customer  satis- 
faction and  lower  risk  in  the  short  run  at 
the  expense  of  superior  products  in  the 
future.  Satisfied  customers  are  critically  im- 
portant, of  course,  but  not  if  Jhe  strategy 
for  creating  them  is  responsible  as  well  for 
unnecessary  product  proliferation,  inflated 
costs,  unfocused  diversification,  and  a  lag- 
ging commitment  to  new  technology  and 
new  capital  equipment. 

rHREE  MANAGERIAL  DECISIONS 

These  are  serious  charges  to  make.  But 
the  unpleasant  ftu;t  of  the  matter  is  that 
however  useful  these  new  principles  may 
have  been  initially,  if  carried  too  far  they 
are  bad  for  U.S.  business.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, their  effect  on  three  major  kinds  of 
choices  regularly  faced  by  corporate  manag- 
ers: the  decision  between  imitative  and  inno- 
vative product  design,  the  decision  to  inte- 
grate backward,  and  the  decision  to  invest  in 
process  development. 

fmitative  versus  innovative  product  design 
A    market-driven    strategy    requires    new 
product  ideas  to  flow  from  detailed  market 
analysis  or.  at  least,  to  be  extensively  tested 

i'or  consumer  reaction  before  actual  intro- 


duction. It  is  no  secret  that  these  require- 
ments add  significant  delays  and  costs  to 
the  introduction  of  new  products.  It  is  less 
well  known  that  they  also  predispose  man- 
agers toward  developing  products  for  exist- 
ing markets  and  toward  product  designs  of 
an  imiUtive  rather  than  an  innovative 
nature.  There  is  increasing  evidence  that 
market-driven  strategies  tend,  over  time,  to 
dampen  the  general  level  of  innovation  in 
new  product  decisions. 

Confronted  with  the  choice  between  inno- 
vation and  imitation,  managers  typically  ask 
whether  the  marketplace  shows  any  consist- 
ent preference  for  innovative  products.  If 
so.  the  additional  funding  they  require  may 
be  economically  justified;  if  not.  those  funds 
can  more  properly  go  to  advertising,  pro- 
moting, or  reducing  the  prices  of  less-ad- 
vanced products.  Though  the  temptation  to 
allocate  resources  so  as  to  strengthen  per- 
formance m  existing  products  and  markets 
is  often  irresistible,  recent  studies  by  J. 
Hugh  Davidson  and  others  confirm  the 
strong  market  attractiveness  of  innovative 
products.-^ 

Nonetheless,  managers  having  to  decide 
between  innovative  and  imitative  product 
design  face  a  difficult  series  of  marketing- 
related  trade-offs.  Exhibit  V  summarizes 
these  trade-offs. 

By  its  very  nature,  innovative  design  is.  as 
Joseph  Schumpeter  observed  a  long  time 
ago.  initially  destructive  of  capital— whether 
in  the  form  of  labor  skills,  mangemeni  sys- 
tems, technological  processes,  or  capital 
equipment.  It  tends  to  make  obsolete  exist- 
ing investments  in  both  marketing  and  man- 
ufacturing organizations.  For  the  managers 
concerned  it  represents  the  choice  of  uncer- 
tainty I  about  economic  returns,  timing,  etc.) 
over  relative  predictability,  exchanging  the 
reasonable  expectation  of  current  income 
against  the  promise  of  high  future  value.  It 
is  the  choice  of  the  gambler,  the  person  will- 
ing to  risk  much  to  gain  even  more. 

Conditioned  by  a  market-driven  strategy 
and  held  closely  to  account  by  a  'results 
now"  ROI-oriented  control  system.  Ameri- 
can managers  have  increasingly  refused  to 
take  the  chance  on  }nnovative  product/ 
market  development.  As  one  of  them  con- 
fesses; In  the  last  year,  on  the  basis  of  high 
capital  risk.  I  turned  down  new  products  at 
a  rate  at  least  twice  what  I  did  a  year  ago. 
But  in  every  case  I  tell  my  people  to  go  back 
and  bring  me  some  new  product  ideas."'  In 
truth,  they  have  learned  caution  so  well 
that  many  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
.market-driven.  lollow-the-leader  companies 
usually  end  up  following  the  rest  of  the 
pack  as  well. 

Backward  integration 
Sometimes  the  problem  for  managers  is 
not  their  reluctance  to  take  action  and 
make  investments  but  chat,  when  they  do 
so.  their  action  has  the  unintended  result  of 
reinforcing  the  status  quo.  In  deciding  to  in- 
tergrate  backward  because  of  apparent 
short-term  rewards,  managers  often  restrict 
their  ability  to  strike  out  in  innovative  di- 
rections in  the  future. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  manu- 
facturer who  purchases  a  major  component 
from  an  outside  company.  Static  analysis  of 
production  economies  may  very  well  show 
that  backward  integration  offers  rather  sub- 
stantial cost  benefits.  Eliminating  certain 
purchasing  and  marketing  functions,  cen- 


•  Roger  Bennett  and  Robert  Cooper.  Beyond  the 
Marketing  Concept."  Businea  Horiions.  June  1979, 
p.  78. 


'J.  Hugh  Davidson.  "Why  Most  New  Consumer 
Brands  Fall."  HBR  March-April  1976.  p.  117. 
•  Buslneai  Week.  February  16.  1976.  p.  57. 


tralizing  overhead,  pooling  H&D  efforts  and 
resources,  coordinating  design  and  produc- 
tion of  both  product  afid  component,  reduc- 
ing uncertainty  over  design  changes,  allow- 
ing for  the  use  of  more  specialized  equip- 
ment and  labor  skUls— in  all  these  ways  and 
more,  backward  Integration  holds  out  to 
management  the  promise  of  significant 
short-term  increases  in  ROI. 

These  efficiencies  may  be  achieved  by 
companies  with  commoditylike  products.  In 
such  industries  as  ferrous  and  nonferrous 
metals  or  petroleimi,  backward  integration 
toward  raw  materials  and  supplies  tends  to 
have  a  strong,  positive  effect  on  profits. 
However,  the  situation  is  markedly  different 
for  companies  in  more  technologically 
active  Industries.  Where  there  is  consider- 
able exposure  to  rapid  technological  ad- 
vances, the  promised  value  of  backward  in- 
tegration becomes  problematic.  It  may  pro- 
vide a  quick,  short-term  boost  to  ROI  fig- 
ures in  the  next  aiuiual  report,  but  it  may 
also  paralyze  the  long-term  ability  of  a  com- 
pany to  keep  on  top  of  technological 
change. 

The  real  competitive  threats  to  techno- 
logically active  companies  arise  less  from 
changes  in  ultimate  consumer  preference 
than  from  abrupt  shifts  in  component  tech- 
nologies, raw  materials,  or  production  proc- 
esses. Hence  those  managers  whose  atten- 
tion is  too  firmly  directed  toward  the  mar- 
ketplace and  near-term  profits  may  sudden- 
ly discover  that  their  decision  to  make 
rather  than  buy  important  parts  has  locked 
their  companies  into  an  outdated  technolo- 
gy- 
Further,  as  supply  channels  and  manufac- 
turing operations  become  more  systema- 
tized, the  benefits  from  attempts  to  "ration- 
alize" production  may  well  be  accompanied 
by  unanticipated  side  effects.  For  instance, 
a  company  may  find  itself  shut  off  from  the 
R&D  efforts  of  various  independent  suppli- 
ers by  becoming  their  competitor.  Similarly, 
the  commitment  of  time  and  resources 
needed  to  master  technology  back  up  the 
channel  of  supply  may  distract  a  company 
from  dong  its  own  job  well.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  Bowmar.  the  pocket  calculator  pio- 
neer, whose  attempt  to  integrate  backward 
into  semiconductor  production  so  consumed 
management  attention  that  final  assembly 
of  the  calculators,  its  core  business,  did  not 
get  the  required  resources. 

Long-term  contracts  and  long-term  rela- 
tionships with  suppliers  can  achieve  many 
of  the  same  cost  benefits  as  backward  inte- 
gration without  calling  into  question  a  com- 
pany's ability  to  innovate  or  respond  to  in- 
novation. European  automobile  manufactur- 
ers, for  example,  have  typically  chosen  to 
rely  on  their  suppliers  in  this  way;  American 
companies  have  followed  the  path  of  back- 
ward integration.  The  resulting  trade-offs 
between  production  efficiencies  and  innova- 
tive flexibility  should  offer  a  stem  warning 
to  those  American  managers  too  easily  be- 
guiled by  the  lure  of  short-term  ROI  im- 
provement. A  case  in  point:  the  U.S.  auto  in- 
dustry's huge  investment  in  automating  the 
manufacture  of  castiron  brake  drums  prob- 
ably delayed  by  more  than  five  years  its 
transition  to  disc  brakes. 

Process  development 
In  an  era  of  management  by  the  numbers, 
many  American  managers— especially  in 
mature  industries— are  reluctant  to  invest 
heavily  in  the  development  of  new  manufsu:- 
turing  processes.  When  asked  to  explain 
their  reluctance,  they  tend  to  respond  in 
fairly  predictable  ways.  "We  can't  afford  to 
design  new  capital  equipment  for  just  our 


own  manufacturing  needs"  is  one  frequent 
answer.  So  is:  "The  capital  equipment  pro- 
ducers do  a  much  better  job,  and  they  can 
amortize  their  development  costs  over  sales 
to  many  companies."  Perhaps  most  common 
is:  "Let  the  other  experiment  in  manufac- 
turing: we  can  learn  from  their  mistakes 
and  do  it  better." 

Each  of  these  comments  rests  on  the  as- 
suption  that  essential  advances  in  process 
technology  can  be  appropriated  more  easily 
through  equipment  purchase  than  through 
In-house  equipment  design  and  develop- 
ment. Our  extensive  conversations  with  the 
managers  of  European  (primarily  German) 
technology-based  companies  have  convinced 
us  that  this  assimiption  is  not  as  widely 
shared  abroad  as  in  the  United  States.  Vir- 
tually across  the  board,  the  European  man- 
agers impressed  us  with  their  strong  com- 
mitment to  increasing  market  share 
through  internal  development  of  advanced 
process  technology— even  when  their  suppli- 
ers were  highly  responsive  to  technological 
advances. 

By  contrast,  American  managers  tend  to 
restrict  investments  in  process  development 
to  only  those  items  likely  to  reduce  costs  in 
the  short  run.  Not  all  are  happy  with  this. 
As  one  disgruntled  executive  told  us:  "For 
too  long  U.S.  managers  have  been  taught  to 
set  low  priorities  on  mechanization  projects, 
so  that  eventually  divestment  appears  to  be 
the  best  way  out  of  manufacturing  difficul- 
ties. Why? 

"The  drive  for  short-term  success  has  pre- 
vented msinagers  from  looking  thoroughly 
into  the  matter  of  special  manufacturing 
equipment,  which  has  to  be  invented,  devel- 
oped, tested,  redesigned,  reproduced,  im- 
proved, and  so  on.  That's  a  long  process, 
which  needs  experienced,  knowledgeable, 
and  dedicated  people  who  stick  to  their  jobs 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time.Merely 
buying  new  equipment  (even  if  it  is  possible) 
does  not  often  give  the  company  any  advan- 
tage over  competitors." 

We  agree.  Most  American  managers  seem 
to  forget  that,  even  if  they  produce  new 
products  with  t'le'r  existing  process  tech- 
nology (the  same  "cookie  cutter"  everyone 
else  can  buy),  their  competitors  will  face  a 
relatively  short  lead  time  for  Introducing 
similar  products.  And  as  Eric  von  Hippie's 
studies  of  Industrial  Innovation  show,  the 
innovations  on  which  new  industrial  equip- 
ment is  based  usually  originate  with  the 
user  of  the  equipment  and  not  with  the 
equipment  producer.'  In  other  words,  com- 
painies  can  make  products  more  profitable 
by  investing  in  the  development  of  their 
own  process  technology.  Proprietary  proc- 
esses are  every  bit  as  formidable  competitive 
weapons  as  proprietary  products. 

THE  AMERICAN  MANAGERIAL  IDEAL 

Two  very  important  questions  remain  to 
be  asked:  ( 1 )  Why  should  so  many  American 
managers  have  shifted  so  strongly  to  this 
new  managerial  orthodoxy?  and  (2)  Why 
are  they  not  more  deeply  bothered  by  the  111 
effects  of  those  principles  on  the  long-term 
technological  competitiveness  of  their  com- 
ptmies?  To  answer  the  first  question,  we 
must  take  a  look  at  the  changing  career  pat- 
terns of  American  managers  during  the  past 
quarter  century;  to  answer  the  second,  we 
must  understand  the  way  in  which  they 
have  come  to  regard  their  professional  roles 
and  responsibilites  as  managers. 


'  Eric  von  Hippel,  "The  Dominuit  Role  of  Users 
in  the  Scientific  Instrument  Innovation  Process," 
MIT  Sloan  School  of  Management  Working  Paper 
75-764,  Januar)'  1973. 


TTie  road  to  the  top 

During  the  past  25  years  the  American 
manager's  road  to  the  top  has  changed  sig- 
nificantly. No  longer  does  the  typical  career, 
threading  sinuously  up  and  through  a  cor- 
poration with  stops  in  several  functional 
areas,  provide  future  top  executives  with  in- 
timate hands-on  knowledge  of  the  compa- 
ny's technologies,  customers,  and  suppliers. 

Exhibit  VI  summarizes  the  currently  avail- 
able data  on  the  shift  in  functional  back- 
ground of  newly  appointed  presidents  of  the 
100  largest  U.S.  corporations.  The  Immedi- 
ate significance  of  these  figures  is  clear. 
Since  the  mid- 19508  there  has  been  a  rather 
substantial  Increase  In  the  percentage  of 
new  company  presidents  whose  primary  in- 
terests and  expertise  lie  In  the  financial  and 
legal  areas  and  not  In  production.  In  the 
view  of  C.  Jackson  Grayson,  president  of 
the  American  Productivity  Center,  Ameri- 
can management  has  for  20  years  "coasted 
off  the  great  R&D  gains  made  during  World 
War  II,  and  constantly  rewarded  executives 
from  the  marketing,  financial,  and  legal 
sides  of  the  business  while  it  ignored  the 
production  men.  Today  [in  business  schools] 
courses  In  the  production  area  are  almost 
nonexistent."  • 

In  addition,  companies  are  increasingly 
choosing  to  fill  new  top  management  posts 
from  outside  their  own  ranks.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  foreign  observers,  who  are  still  accus- 
tomed to  long-term  careers  In  the  same  com- 
pany or  division,  "High-level  American  ex- 
ecutives .  .  .  seem  to  come  and  go  and 
switch  around  as  If  playing  a  game  of  musi- 
cal chairs  at  an  Alice  in  Wonderland  tea 
party." 

Par  more  Important,  however,  than  any 
absolute  change  In  numbers  is  the  shift  in 
the  general  sense  of  what  an  aspiring  man- 
ager has  to  be  "smart  about"  to  make  it  to 
the  top.  More  important  still  is  the  broad 
change  in  attitude  such  trends  both  encour- 
age and  express.  What  has  developed,  in  the 
business  conmiunity  as  in  academia.  is  a  pre- 
occupation with  a  false  and  shallow  concept 
of  the  professional  manager,  a  "pseudo-pro- 
fessional" really— an  individual  having  no 
special  expertise  in  any  particular  industry 
or  technology  who  nevertheless  can  step 
into  an  unfamiliar  company  and  run  it  suc- 
cessfully through  strict  application  of  finan- 
cial controls,  portfolio  concepts,  and  a 
market-driven  strategy. 

77ie  gospel  of  pseudo-professionalism 
In  recent  years,  this  idealization  of 
pseudo-professionalism  has  taken  on  some- 
thing of  the  quality  of  a  corporate  religion. 
Its  first  doctrine,  appropriately  enough,  is 
that  neither  Industry  experience  nor  hands- 
on  technological  expertise  counts  for  very 
much.  At  one  level,  of  course,  this  doctrine 
helps  to  salve  the  conscience  of  those  who 
lack  them.  At  another,  more  disturbing  level 
it  encourages  the  faithful  to  make  decisions 
about  technological  matters  simply  as  if 
they  were  adjuncts  to  finance  or  marketing 
decisions.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  tech- 
nological issues  facing  managers  today  can 
be  meaningfully  addressed  without  taking 
Into  accoimt  marketing  or  financial  consid- 
eratiuns;  on  the  other  hand,  neither  can 
they  be  resolved  with  the  same  methodolo- 
gies applied  to  these  other  fields. 

Complex  modem  technology  has  its  own 
inner  logic  and  developmental  imperatives. 
To  treat  it  as  if  it  were  something  else— no 
matter  how  comfortable  one  is  with  that 


*  Dun's  Review.  July  1978.  p.  39. 
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other  kind  of  daU— is  to  base  a  competitive 
business  on  a  two-legged  stool,  which  must, 
no  matter  how  excellent  the  balancing  act. 
Inevitably  fall  to  the  ground. 

More  dusturbing  still,  true  believers  keep 
the  faith  on  a  day-to-day  basis  by  insisting 
that  as  issues  rise  up  the  managerial  hierar- 


called  a    "gunslinger. "    "white  knight,"  or 
"raider"  can  quicken  anyone's  blood. 

Unfortunately,  the  general  American 
penchant  for  separating  and  simplifying  has 
tended  to  encourage  a  diversification  away 
from  core  technologies  and  markets  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  is  true  in  Europe 
or  Japan.  U.S.  managers  appear  to  have  an 


German  managers,  for  example,  must  nego- 
tiate major  decisions  at  the  plant  level  with 
worker-dominated  works  councils:  In  turn, 
these  decisions  are  subject  to  review  by  su- 
pervisory boards  (roughly  equivalent  to 
American  boards  of  directors),  half  of  whose 
membership  is  worker  elected.  Together 
with  strict  national  legislation,  the  perva- 
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consideration.  What  is  behind  the  decline  In 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  business?  Why  do 
U.S.  companies  have  such  apparent  difficul- 
ties competing  with  foreign  producers  of  es- 
tablished products,  many  of  which  originat- 
ed in  the  United  States? 

For  example.  Japanese  televisons  domi- 
nate some  market  segments,  even  though 
manv  U.S.  oroducers  now  enjov  the  same 
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REAL  PEACE:  A  STRATEGY  FOR 
THE  WEST 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  book  entitled  Real  Peace: 
a  Stategy  for  the  West  written  by 
former  President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
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other  kind  of  daU— la  to  base  a  competitive 
business  on  a  two-legged  stool,  which  must, 
no  matter  how  excellent  the  balancing  act. 
Inevitably  fall  to  the  ground. 

More  dusturblng  still,  true  believers  keep 
the  faith  on  a  day-to-day  basis  by  insisting 
that  as  Issues  rise  up  the  managerial  hierar- 
chy for  decision  they  be  progressively  dis- 
tilled into  easily  quantifiable  terms.  One  Eu- 
ropean manager,  in  recounting  to  us  his  ex- 
periences in  a  joint  venture  with  an  Ameri- 
can company,  recalled  with  exasperation 
that  "U.S.  managers  want  everything  to  be 
simple.  But  sometimes  business  situations 
are  not  simple,  and  they  cannot  be  divided 
up  or  looked  at  in  such  a  way  that  they 
become  simple.  They  are  messy,  and  one 
must  try  to  understand  all  the  facets.  This 
appears  to  be  alien  to  the  American  mental- 
ity." 

The  purpose  of  good  organizational 
design,  of  course,  is  to  divide  responsibilities 
in  such  a  way  that  individuals  have  relative- 
ly easy  tasks  to  perform.  But  then  these  dif- 
ferentiated responsibilities  must  be  pulled 
together  by  sophisticated,  broadly  gauged 
integrators  at  the  top  of  the  managerial 
pyramid.  If  these  individuals  are  interested 
in  but  one  or  two  aspects  of  the  total  com- 
petitive picture,  if  their  training  includes  a 
very  narrow  exposure  to  the  range  of  func- 
tional specialties,  if— worst  of  all— they  are 
devoted  simplifiers  themselves,  who  will  do 
the  necessary  Integration?  Who  will  attempt 
to  resolve  complicated  issues  rather  than 
try  to  uncompiicate  them  artificially?  At 
the  strategic  level  there  are  no  such  things 
as  pure  production  problems,  pure  financial 
problems,  or  pure  marketing  problems. 

Merger  mania 
When  executive  suites  are  dominated  by 
people  with  financial  and  legal  skills,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  top  management  should 
increasingly  allocate  time  and  energy  to 
such  concerns  as  cash  management  and  the 
whole  process  of  corporate  acquisitions  and 
mergers.  This  is  indeed  what  has  happened. 
In  1978  alone  there  were  some  80  mergers 
involving  companies  with  assets  in  excess  of 
$100  million  each;  in  1979  there  were  almost 
100.  This  represents  roughly  $20  billion  in 
transfers  of  large  companies  from  one 
owner  to  another— two-thirds  of  the  total 
amount  spent  on  RAD  by  American  indus- 
try. 

In  1978  Business  Week  ran  a  cover  story 
on  cash  management  in  which  it  stated  that 
"the  400  largest  U.S.  companies  together 
have  more  thsm  $60  billion  in  cash— almost 
triple  the  amount  they  had  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1970s."  The  article  also  described  the 
increasing  attention  devoted  to— and  the  so- 
phisticated and  exotic  techniques  used  for— 
managing  this  cash  hoard. 

There  are  perfectly  good  reasons  for  this 
flurry  of  activity.  It  is  entirely  natural  for 
financially  (or  legally)  trained  managers  to 
concentrate  on  essentially  financial  (or 
legal)  activities.  It  is  also  natural  for  manag- 
ers who  subscribe  to  the  portfolio  law  of 
large  numbers"  to  seek  to  reduce  total  cor- 
porate risk  by  parceling  it  out  among  a  suf- 
ficiently large  number  of  separate  product 
lines,  businesses,  or  technologies.  Under  cer- 
tain conditions  it  may  very  well  make  good 
economic  sense  to  buy  rather  than  ouild 
new  plant*  or  modernize  existing  ones. 
Mergers  are  obviously  an  exciting  game; 
they  tend  to  produce  fairly  quick  and  deci- 
sive results,  and  they  offer  the  kind  of 
public  recognition  that  helps  careers  along. 
Who  can  doubt  the  appeal  of  the  titles 
awarded  by  the  financial  community;  being 


called  a  "gunslinger. "   "white  knight."  or 
"raider"  can  quicken  anyone's  blood. 

Unfortunately,  the  general  American 
penchant  for  separating  and  simplifying  has 
tended  to  encourage  a  diversification  away 
from  core  technologies  and  markets  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  is  true  in  Europe 
or  Japan.  U.S.  managers  appear  to  have  an 
inordinate  faith  in  the  portfolio  law  of  large 
numbers— that  is.  by  amassing  enough  prod- 
uct lines,  technologies,  and  businesses,  one 
will  be  cushioned  against  the  random  set- 
backs that  occur  in  life.  This  might  be  true 
for  portfolios  of  stocks  and  bonds,  where 
there  is  considerable  evidence  that  setbacks 
are  random.  Businesses,  however,  are  sub- 
ject not  only  to  random  setbacks  such  as 
strikes  and  shortages  but  also  to  carefully 
orchestrated  attacks  by  competitors,  who 
focus  all  their  resources  and  energies  on  one 
set  of  actlvltes. 

Worse,  the  great  bulk  of  this  merger  activ- 
ity appears  to  have  been  absolutely  wasted 
in  terms  of  generating  economic  benefits  for 
stockholders.  Acquisition  experts  do  not 
necessarily  make  good  managers.  Nor  can 
they  increase  the  value  of  their  shares  by 
merging  two  companies  any  better  thsm 
their  shareholders  could  do  individually  by 
buying  shares  of  the  acquired  company  on 
the  open  market  (at  a  price  usually  below 
that  required  for  a  takeover  attempt). 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  recognition 
of  this  fact.  A  number  of  U.S.  companies  are 
now  divesting  themselves  oi  previously  ac- 
quired companies;  others  (for  example, 
W.R.  Grace)  are  proposing  to  break  them- 
selves up  into  relatively  independent  enti- 
tles. The  esUbllshment  of  a  strong  competi- 
tive position  through  in-house  technological 
superiority  is  by  nature  a  long,  arduous,  and 
often  unglamorous  task.  But  it  is  what 
keeps  a  business  vigorous  and  competitive. 

THE  EUROPEAN  EXAMPLE 

Gaining  competitive  success  through  tech- 
nological superiority  is  a  skill  much  valued 
by  the  seasoned  European  (and  Japanese) 
managers  with  whom  we  talked.  Although 
we  were  able  to  locate  few  hard  statistics  on 
their  actual  practice,  our  extensive  investi- 
gations of  more  than  20  companies  con- 
vinced us  that  European  managers  do 
indeed  tend  to  differ  significantly  from 
their  American  counterparts.  In  fact,  we 
found  that  many  of  them  were  able  to  ar- 
ticulate these  differences  quite  clearly. 

In  the  first  place.  European  managers 
think  themselves  more  pointedly  concerned 
with  how  to  survive  over  the  long  run  under 
intensely  competitive  conditions.  Few  mar- 
kets, of  course,  generate  price  competition 
as  fierce  as  in  the  United  States,  but  Euro- 
pean companies  face  the  remorseless  neces- 
sity of  exporting  to  other  national  markets 
or  perishmg. 

The  figures  here  are  startling:  manufac- 
tured product  exports  represent  more  than 
35  percent  of  total  manufacturing  sales  in 
Prance  and  Germany  and  nearly  60  percent 
in  the  Benelux  countries,  as  against  not 
quite  10  percent  in  the  United  States.  In 
these  export  markets,  moreover,  European 
products  must  hold  their  own  against 
"world  class"  competitors,  lower-priced 
products  from  developing  countries,  and 
American  products  selling  at  attractive  de- 
valued dollar  prices.  To  survive  this  com- 
petitive squeeze.  European  managers  feel 
they  must  place  central  emphasis  on  pro- 
ducing technologically  superior  products. 

Further,  the  kinds  of  pressures  from  Eu- 
ropean labor  unions  and  national  govern- 
ments virtually  force  them  to  take  a  consist- 
ently  long-term  view   In  decision   making. 


German  managers,  for  example,  muat  nego- 
tiate major  decisions  at  the  plant  level  with 
worker-dominated  worka  counclla;  in  turn, 
these  decisions  are  subject  to  review  by  su- 
pervisory boards  (roughly  equivalent  to 
American  boards  of  directors),  half  of  whose 
membership  is  worker  elected.  Together 
with  strict  national  legislation,  the  perva- 
sive Influence  of  labor  unions  makes  It  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  change  employment 
levels  or  production  locations.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, labor  costs  in  Northern  Europe  have 
more  than  doubled  in  the  past  decade  and 
are  now  the  highest  In  the  world. 

To  be  successful  in  this  environment  of 
strictly  constrained  options,  European  man- 
agers feel  they  must  employ  a  decision- 
making apparatus  that  grinds  very  fine— 
and  very  deliberately.  They  must  simply 
outthlnk  and  outmanage  their  competitors. 
Now.  American  managers  also  have  their 
strategic  options  hedged  about  by  all  kinds 
of  restrictions.  But  those  restrictions  have 
not  yet  made  t,hem  as  conscious  as  their  Eu- 
ropean counterparts  of  the  long-term  impli- 
cations of  their  day-to-day  decisions. 

As  a  result,  the  Europeans  see  themselves 
as  investing  more  heavily  in  cutting-edge 
technology  than  the  Americans.  More  often 
than  not.  this  investment  is  made  to  create 
new  product  opportunities  in  advance  of 
consumer  demand  and  not  merely  in  re- 
sponse to  market-driven  strategy.  In  case 
after  case,  we  found  the  Europeans  striving 
to  develop  the  products  and  process  capa- 
bilities with  which  to  lead  markets  and  not 
simply  responding  lo  the  current  demands 
of  the  marketplace.  Moreover,  in  doing  this 
they  seem  less  inclined  to  Integrate  back- 
ward and  more  likely  to  seek  maximum  le- 
verage from  stable,  long-term  relationships 
with  suppliers. 

Having  never  lost  sight  of  the  need  to  be 
technologically  competitive  over  the  long 
run.  European  and  Japanese  managers  are 
extremely  careful  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements and  investments  today.  And 
iheir  daily  concern  with  the  rather  basic 
issue  of  long-term  survival  adds  perspective 
to  such  matters  as  short-term  ROI  or  rate 
of  growth.  The  time  line  by  which  they 
manage  is  long,  and  It  has  made  them  pains- 
takingly attentive  to  the  means  for  keeping 
their  companies  technologically  competi- 
tive. Of  course  they  pay  attention  to  the 
numbers.  Their  profit  margins  are  usually 
lower  than  ours,  their  debt  ratios  higher. 
Every  tenth  of  a  percent  is  critical  to  them. 
But  they  are  also  aware  that  tomorrow  will 
be  no  better  unless  they  constantly  try  to 
develop  new  processes,  enter  new  markets, 
and  offer  superior— even  unique— products. 
As  one  senior  German  executive  phrased  it 
recently.  "We  look  at  rates  of  return,  too, 
but  only  after  we  ask  Is  it  a  good  prod- 
uct?' "  • 

CREATING  ECONOMIC  VALITE 

Americans  traveling  In  Europe  and  Asia 
soon  learn  they  must  often  deal  with  criti- 
cism of  our  coimtry.  Being  forced  to  re- 
spond to  such  criticism  can  be  healthly,  for 
it  requires  rethinking  some  basic  Issues  of 
principle  and  practice. 

We  have  much  to  be  proud  about  and 
little  to  be  ashamed  of  relative  to  most 
other  countries.  But  sometimes  the  criticism 
of  others  Is  uncomfortably  close  to  the 
mark.  The  comments  of  our  overseas  com- 
petitors on  American  business  practices  con- 
Uln  enough  truth  to  require  our  thoughtful 


consideration.  What  Is  behind  the  decline  in 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  business?  Why  do 
U.S.  companies  have  such  apparent  difficul- 
ties competing  with  foreign  producers  of  es- 
tablished products,  many  of  which  originat- 
ed In  the  United  States? 

For  example,  Japanese  televisons  domi- 
nate some  market  segments,  even  though 
many  U.S.  producers  now  enjoy  the  same 
low  labor  cost  advantages  of  offshore  pro- 
duction. The  German  machine  tool  and 
automotive  producers  continue  their  in- 
roads into  U.S.  domestic  markets,  even 
though  their  labor  rates  are  now  higher 
than  those  in  the  United  States  and  the 
famed  German  worker  in  German  factories 
IS  almost  as  likely  to  be  Turkish  or  Italian 
as  German. 

The  responsibility  for  these  problems  may 
rest  In  part  on  government  policies  that 
either  overconstraln  or  undersupport  U.S. 
producers.  But  if  our  foreign  critics  are  cor- 
rect, the  long-term  solution  to  America's 
problems  may  not  be  correctable  simply  by 
changing  our  government's  tax  laws,  mone- 
tary policies,  and  regulatory  practices.  It 
will  also  require  some  fundamental  changes 
in  management  attitudes  and  practices. 

It  would  be  an  oversimplification  to  assert 
that  the  only  reason  for  the  decline  in  com- 
petitiveness of  U.S.  companies  is  that  our 
managers  devote  too  much  attention  and 
energy  to  using  existing  resources  more  effl-- 
clently.  It  would  also  oversimplify  the  issue, 
although  possibly  to  a  lesser  extent,  to  say 
that  it  is  due  purely  and  simply  to  their 
tendency  to  neglect  technology  as  a  com- 
petitive weapon. 

Companies  cannot  become  more  innova- 
tive simply  by  increasing  R&D  investments 
or  by  conducting  more  basic  research.  Each 
of  the  decisions  we  have  described  directly 
affects  several  functional  areas  of  manage- 
ment, and  major  conflicts  can  only  be  recon- 
ciled at  senior  executive  levels.  The  benefits 
favoring  the  more  innovative,  aggressive 
option  In  each  case  depend  more  on  Intangi- 
ble factors  than  do  their  efficiency-oriented 
alternatives. 

Senior  managers  who  are  less  informed 
about  their  industry  and  its  confederation 
of  parts  suppliers,  equipment  suppliers, 
workers,  and  customers  or  who  have  less 
time  to  consider  the  long-term  implications 
of  their  interactions  are  likely  to  exhibit  a 
noninnovatlve  bias  in  their  choices.  Tight  fi- 
nancial controls  with  a  short-term  emphasis 
will  also  bias  choices  toward  the  less  Innova- 
tive, less  technologically  aggressive  alterna- 
tives. 

The  key  to  long-term  success— even  surviv- 
al—in business  is  what  it  has  always  been:  to 
invest,  to  innovate,  to  lead,  to  create  value 
where  none  existed  before.  Such  determina- 
tion, such  striving  to  excel,  requires  lead- 
ers—not just  controllers,  market  analyste, 
and  portfolio  managers.  In  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  braking  systems  and  exterior 
trim,  we  may  have  neglected  the  drive  trains 
of  our  corpMjrations. 

EXHIBIT  l.-GROWTH  IN  LABOR  PRODUCTIVITY  SINCE 
1960(UNITEO  STATES  AND  ABROAD) 
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EXHIBIT  II.— GROWTH  OF  LABOR  PRODUCTIVITY  BY 

SECTOR.  1948-78 

(Griwtli  ot  labor  productivity  (annual  average  percent)) 
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EXHIBIT  V.-TRADE-OFFS  BETWEEN  IMITATIVE  AND 
INNOVATIVE  DESIGN  FOR  AN  ESTABLISHED  PRODUCT  LINE 
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Innovative  design 


Martlet   demand   is   relatively  well- 
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Martlet    recognition   and   acceolance 
are  rapid 

Readily  adaptable  to  eustmg  martiel. 
sales,  and  dstritwtion  policies 


Fits  with  e«isting  .lurliet  segmenta- 
tion and  product  policies 


Potentially  large  but  unpredictaUe 
denund;  ttie  nsJi  ol  a  tlop  is  also 
large 

M»tiet  acceptance  may  be  slow  mitial- 
ty.  but  Itie  imitatwe  'esoonse  of 
comiictitors   may   also   be   sliMed 

May  require  umoue.  tailored  marketing 
distribution  and  sales  polnes  lo 
educate  customers  or  because  of 
special  repaii  and  warranty  prob- 
leflis 

Demand  may  cut  across  traditional 
marlieting  segments,  disrupting  divi- 
sonal  responsibildies  and  cannibalu- 
ing  ottier  products 


Mr,  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  btisiness  until  12 
noon,  wherein  Senators  may  speak  for 
10  minutes  each, 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REAL  PEACE:  A  STRATEGY  FOR 
THE  WEST 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  book  entitled  Real  Peace: 
a  Stategy  for  the  West  written  by 
former  President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

As  a  student  of  international  policy 
during  his  political  career  and  as  the 
leading  administrator  of  foreign  af- 
fairs during  his  Presidency,  Richard 
Nixon  is  highly  qualified  to  make  a  re- 
sponsible statement  concerning  world 
affairs.  In  this  new  book,  former  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  assembled  a  concise 
and  cogent  plan  for  developing  a  last- 
ing peace,  and  I  am  pleased  that  he 
has  recorded  his  ideas  and  that  they 
will  receive  the  consideration  they  de- 
serve. 

The  diametrically  opposed  philoso- 
phies of  the  Governments  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States  are 
generally  considered  to  be  the  most 
apparent  and  potentially  the  most 
volatile  threat  to  global  peace  which 
exists  in  the  world  today.  Although 
the  differences  and  problems  between 
the  two  countries  are  extremely  com- 
plex, frustrating,  and  seemingly  non- 
negotiable.  President  Nixon  asserts 
that  we  are  currently  experiencing  a 
highly  unique  situation,  as  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
have  a  common  interest  of  avoiding  a 
world  war  that  neither  country  could 
survive. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  made  significant  advances 
in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and 
Latin  America.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  close  to  125,000  military 
personnel  throughout  the  globe,  pro- 
tecting their  newly  acquired  national 
interest.  However,  as  their  holdings 
expand  and  the  influence  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  grows  stronger,  so  also  does 
the  burden  of  financing  their  adven- 
turism. Nixon  purports  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  clearly  endangered  their 
economic  stability  in  the  recent  past  in 
their  attempt  to  isolate  the  United 
States.  The  threat  of  overextension 
has  prompted  the  leaders  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  seriously  reevaluate  their 
world  standing,  and  Nixon  believes 
that  now  is  the  time  to  deal. 

Probably  the  most  insightful  and 
useful  principle  contained  in  "Real 
Peace"  is  Nixon's  belief  that  the  key 
to  attaining  peace  is  to  understand 
and  control  the  national  intere.-t  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  It  is  certain  that  v/hen 
dealing  with  the  leaders  of  the  Com- 
mimist  Party  in  Russia  that  they  will 
act,  not  necessarily  according  to  ac- 
cepted ethical  and  moral  standards, 
but  always  in  their  own  best  interests. 
It  has  been  difficult  for  the  United 
States  to  deal  effectively  with  the,  at 
best,  amoral  foreign  policies  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  because  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion and  responsibility  to  combat  their 
policies  with  morally  responsible  deci- 
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sions  rather  than  self-serving  policies 
to  facilitate  world  domination. 

Nixon  insists  that  the  most  effective 
and  even-handed  approach  to  diminish 
international  tensions  and  the  threat 
of  world  war  is  to  taJte  away  the  profit 
of  war  and  adventurism.  In  other 
words,  if  the  Soviets  realize  that  ag- 
gression will  not  pay  and  will  not  be  in 
their  best  interest,  then  they  will  have 
no  choice  but  to  behave  with  restraint. 
In  practical  terms.  President  Nixon 
proposes  that  the  United  States  in- 
crease trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
significant  proportions  and  in  ways 
that  will  benefit  American  industry 
and  satisfy  basic  needs  of  the  Russian 
people.  As  a  result  of  this  increase  in 
trade,  the  Soviet  Union  will  necessari- 
ly become  dependent  upon  the  United 
SUtes.  The  United  States  will  conse- 
quently be  in  a  much  better  position 
to  influence  Soviet  actions  by  cutting 
off  trade  if  the  Soviet  Union  persists 
in  implementing  harmful,  selfish 
international  policies. 

Of  course,  the  complex  tensions 
which  exist  today  cannot  be  resolved 
or  even  explained  in  a  multivolume 
work,  but  former  President  Nixon 
should  be  commended  for  offering 
many  theoretical  and  practical  recom- 
mendations in  his  recently  released 
book.  I  am  certain  that  those  who 
leam  from  the  experiences  and  practi- 
cal wisdom  which  Richard  Nixon  has 
expressed  in  "Real  Peace:  A  Strategy 
for  the  West."  will  be  better  able  to 
understand  the  olwtacles  to  and  the 
challenges  of  formulating  a  lasting 
peace  to  benefit  not  only  the  United 
States,  but  also  the  entire  world  com- 
munity. 


ROBERT  HARDESTY  COMPLETES 
TERM  AS  MEMBER  OF  BOARD 
OF  GOVERNORS.  U.S.  POSTAL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  6  of  last  year.  Robert  Har- 
desty  completed  his  term  of  office  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  In  7  years  of 
exemplary  ser\ice.  Bob  has  been  an 
outstanding  leader,  ending  his  term  as 
chairman.  We  are  fortunate  that  such 
dedicated  individuals  give  of  their  time 
and  talent  on  behalf  of  a  Federal 
agency  that  touches  the  lives  of  every 
American.  I  want  to  personally  salute 
Bob  for  his  outstanding  work  and  wish 
him  every  continued  success. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  last  meeting 
he  chaired.  Robert  Hardesty  delivered 
an  eloquent  statement  on  the  role  of 
the  Postal  Service  and  the  accomplish- 
ments that  have  come  about  through 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  his  com- 
ments printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


STATmZRT  or  ROBKRT  L.  Harsistt 
Before  we  begin  our  regular  agenda.   I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Indulgence  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Board  so  that  I  might  make 
a  few  personal  comments. 

Today  marks  my  final  meeting  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service.  It  is  an  occa- 
sion which  has  prompted  a  good  deal  of  per- 
sonal reflection. 

I  have  served  for  nearly  seven  and  one- 
half  years  on  this  Board— two  of  them  as 
Vice  Chairman  and  three  as  Chairman. 
During  my  tenure  on  this  Board,  I  have 
served  with  17  Governors,  2  Postmasters 
General,  and  4  Deputy  Postmasters  Gener- 
al. Without  exception,  these  people  have 
worked  dUigently,  and  at  some  sacrifice,  to 
perform  a  public  service  they  took  most  se- 
riously. It  has,  indeed,  been  a  privilege  to 
serve  with  such  men  and  women. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have  t>een 
deeply  honored  by  the  confidence  that 
you— my  fellow  Governors— have  placed  in 
me  by  electing  me  to  those  positions  of  lead- 
ership. I  hope  I  have  been  worthy  of  that 
confidence.  I  know  that  may  job  has  been 
made  easier  by  the  cooperation  all  of  you 
have  extended  to  me  and  the  countless 
hours  of  hard  work  that  you  have  all  con- 
tributed to  the  operations  of  this  Board. 
And  in  Dave  Babcock.  I  have  had  a  superb 
Vice  Chairman  who  has  given  me  wise  coun- 
sel and  steadfast  support  throughout  my 
chairmanship. 

I  have  never  worked  with  a  more  talented 
or  more  dedicated  group  of  individuals.  Not 
one  of  you  has  ever  said,  "No,"  when  I  asked 
you.  on  numerous  occasions,  to  take  on  spe- 
cial assignments. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  service  on  this 
Board  is  easy  is  sadly  mistaken.  This  is  a 
working  Board.  Its  members  put  in  many, 
many  more  hours  than  they  are  paid  for  or 
given  credit  for.  The  two  days  that  we  meet 
ep.ch  month  represents  just  the  tip  of  the 
icet)erg  of  our  responsibilities.  For  every 
hour  that  we  meet,  we  spend  several  more 
hours  in  between  meetings,  reading  and  pre- 
paring ourselves  for  the  many  complicated 
issues  that  we  are  called  upon  to  consider. 

Only  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  serving 
makes  the  time  and  effort  worthwhile. 

For  myself,  these  have  been  some  of  the 
most  stimulating  and  challenging  years  of 
my  life. 

I  love  this  Postal  Service.  I  have  been  as- 
sociated with  it,  off  and  on.  for  twenty 
years.  I  wTote  speeches  for  one  Postmaster 
General,  served  on  the  advisory  board  of  an- 
other, helped  a  former  Postmaster  General 
secure  passage  of  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act.  and  served  on  this  Board  with  two  more 
Postmasters  General.  It  s  a  great  and  vi- 
brant organization  with  some  of  the  most 
dedicated  employees  and  supervisors  that 
you  will  find  anywhere  in  the  world.  Don't 
sell  our  workers  short. 

One  of  the  things  that  collective  bargain- 
ing has  done  to  us— for  all  its  benefits— has 
been  to  force  labor  and  management  into 
adversarial  roles.  We  have  lost  some  of  our 
sense  of  interdependence— of  all  of  us  be- 
longing to  a  great  postal  community.  Bill 
Bolger  has  done  a  good  job  of  calming  the 
waters  in  l)etween  collective  bargaining  ses- 
sions and  I  hope  this  trend  continues.  We 
are  not  •them"  and  "us".  We  are  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  everyone  of  us 
plays  a  vital  role  in  making  it  the  finest 
Postal  Service  in  the  world. 

Now,  when  I  assumed  the  duties  of  Chair- 
man three  years  ago  I  had  two  overriding 
goals: 


First,  to  strengthen  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors as  an  institution,  to  enable  It  to  be  an 
effective  instrument  of  Postal  Policy,  as 
mandated  by  the  Congress:  and 

Second,  to  strengthen  the  Board  in  «uch  a 
way  that  it  would  be  an  ally  of  manage- 
ment, and  not  an  adversary  of  management. 
In  other  words,  we  set  out  to  strengthen 
the  Board's  policy-making  role  without  in- 
fringing   upon    management's    operational 
role. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  have  succeeded. 
When  President  Ford  appointed  me  as  a 
Governor  in  1976,  this  group  was  known  as 
a    "rubber  stamp"  Board.  Every  year  there 
was  a  major  threat  from  Congress  to  abolish 
the  Board  and  put  the  Postal  Service  back 
under  the  Executive  Branch. 

I  must  say  that  there  was  some  truth  to 
the  "rubber-stamp"  charge.  We  were  a 
working  Board  as  must  then  as  we  are  now. 
But  we  were  not  an  independent  Board. 
Seldom  did  we  reverse  management's  recom- 
mendations. Seldom  did  we  ever  have  a  split 
vote  on  major  issues. 

Further,  it  was  not  a  Board  in  wh'.ch  every 
member  was  able  to  participate  with  equal 
weight  and  effectiveness. 
All  that  has  changed. 

A  major  factor  in  this  change  has  been 
the  way  in  which  the  Board  has  organized 
itself  and  in  which  it  goes  about  performing 
its  functions. 

Our  committee  system,  which  is  now  fully 
functional,  allows  us  a  division  of  labor  and 
specialization.  As  a  result,  we  can  use  more 
effectively  the  expertise  that  members 
bring  to  the  Board  and  the  expertise  they 
develop  in  service  on  the  Board. 

This  system  promotes  the  full  participa- 
tion of  all  Board  members  in  the  function- 
ings  of  the  Board,  since  each  member  is  able 
to  serve  on  and  work  with  those  committees 
in  which  he  or  she  has  a  particular  interest 
or  special  expertise.  Each  Governor  has 
become  involved  in  at  least  one  area  of 
major  policy-making.  For  example,  no  cap- 
ital investment  project  is  approved  without 
first  having  been  submitted  to  Governor 
McKean  for  his  review  of  the  financial  im- 
plications. Governor  Sullivan  is  as  deeply 
inunersed  as  anyone  in  the  Postal  Ser\"ice  in 
electronic  mail  matters  Former  Governor 
Hughes  worked  on  budgetary  matters.  And 
former  Governor  Jenkins  was  instrumental 
in  formulating  postal  policy  on  safety, 
health  and  equal  opportunity. 

At  this  particular  time,  we  are  very  fortu- 
nate to  have  on  the  Board  members  with 
prior  experience  in  postal  operations,  busi- 
ness management,  financial  auditing,  and 
postal  rate-making.  Indeed,  immediately 
after  I  became  Chairman  I  went  to  the 
White  House  to  urge  that  the  President  ap- 
point Governors  with  these  kinds  of  talents. 
I  believe  the  representation  of  diverse  skills 
on  the  Board  is  a  good  thing  and  I  hope  this 
trend  will  continue. 

In  addition  to  the  expertise  actually  rep- 
resented on  the  Board,  we  have  also  begun 
to  use  outside  consultants  to  improve  our 
understanding  of  the  complex  issues  facing 
an  institution  as  large  and  as  important  as 
the  Postal  Service.  Since  1980.  when  Mike 
Wright  was  Chairman,  the  Board  has  re- 
tained independent  legal  counsel  to  advise 
us  with  respect  to  the  numerous  legal  issues 
which  our  functions  involve.  Mr.  Califano 
and  his  colleagues  attend  our  meetings,  con- 
sult with  us,  with  postal  management  and 
with  inside  counsel  l>etween  meetings,  assist 
us  in  the  preparation  of  our  decisions  and 
contracts,  and  advise  us  with  respect  to  liti- 
gation involving  the  Postal  Service. 
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Also,  in  the  last  several  years  we  have 
commissioned  independent  studies  of  the 
Postal  Service's  safety  programs  and  equal 
employment  policies  and  programs  in  order 
to  maintain  and  enhance  the  career  oppor- 
tunities of  the  postal  employees  who  are  the 
backbone  of  the  Service.  In  this  regard,  I 
am  proud  to  note  that  just  recently  the 
Postal  Service  won  a  Presidential  safety 
award. 

To  coordinate  our  institutional  function- 
ing, we  have  established  ain  Office  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  headed  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Board. 

And  to  establish  our  independence  and  im- 
prove our  effectiveness,  through  amend- 
ment of  the  Postal  Service  By-laws,  we  have 
reserved  certain  decisions  to  the  Board,  re- 
quired regular  reporting  of  certain  impor- 
tant information  and  adopted  rules  to 
insure  that  our  rate  decisions  are  fair  and 
well-informed.  For  example,  the  maximum 
'capital  investment  project  which  can  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Postal  Service  without 
action  by  the  Board  has  been  lowered  from 
SIO  million  to  $5  million:  quarterly  reports 
on  equal  employment  policy  and  progress 
must  now  be  made  to  the  Board:  major  liti- 
i^aiion  strategy  decisions  made  by  the  Postal 
Service  must  be  reported  to  the  Board  and, 
;n  some  instances,  must  be  approved  by  the 
Board:  and  procedures  'nave  been  adopted 
for  putting  on  the  public  record  communica- 
tions to  the  Governors  on  pending  rate  and 
classification  issues  from  interested  parties 
outside  the  Postal  Service. 

All  of  these  factors  serve  to  give  the  lie  to 
the  old  claim  that  the  Postal  Service  Board 
of  Governors  is  a  rubber-stamp  for  postal 
inanagement.  In  addition  to  the  expertise 
and  outside  advice  which  affords  us  our  in- 
dependence, we  benefit  from  a  variety  oi 
perspectives.  Among  Board  members  there 
are  honest  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
best  policy  to  pursue.  Consequently,  our  de- 
cisions are  not  always  unanimous  nor  do 
:hey  always  accord  with  the  suggestions  of 
postal  management.  The  most  recent  exsun- 
Dle  is  the  new  rate  filing.  The  Board  post- 
poned this  filing  for  nearly  a  year  after 
.nanagement's  initial  recommendation.  Even 
when  a  majority  was  convinced  that  we  had 
lo  file,  four  Board  members  voted  against 
:he  filing  because  they  continued  to  believe 
it  was  premature. 

Many  obsen'ers  thought  we  would  be 
anable  to  strenghten  the  Board  in  the  way 
■*e  have.  In  fact,  we  .lave  succeeded  in 
strengthening  the  Board  and  increasing  its 
•.ndependence  and  effectiveness  without  in- 
ternal division  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
postal  management. 

Without  a  strong,  independent  Board, 
postal  reform  would  almost  certainly  be 
.loomed.  Congress  looks  to  us  to  protect  the 
interests  of  all  mailers— private  mailers  who 
mail  just  two  or  three  letters  a  year  as  well 
as  large  corporations  that  send  out  millions 
of  pieces  each  year.  Unless  we  can  preserve 
confidence  in  our  ability  smd  determination 
to  protect  the  interest  of  the  general  public. 
Congress  will  take  back  the  responsibility  it 
entrusted  to  us  in  1970.  or  fashion  some  new 
administrative  arrangement.  I  believe  we 
are  moving  in  the  right  direction  and  that 
our  efforts  to  strengthen  the  Board  are  be- 
ginning to  pay  real  dividends.  One  indica- 
tion was  the  tenor  of  the  House  oversight 
hearings  this  past  October.  No  one  who  has 
attended  those  hearings  over  the  past  few 
vears  could  fail  to  note  that  relations  be- 
tween the  Postal  Service  and  Congress  are 
better  now  than  they  have  been  for  a  very 
long  while. 


The  Board  has  to  continue  efforts  to  en- 
hance its  independence  and  effectiveness, 
but  it  also  has  to  guard  against  two  dangers. 

First,  the  Board  cannot  try  to  run  the 
Postal  Service  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  That  is. 
and  must  remain,  the  responsibility  of  the 
Postmaster  General  and  senior  manage- 
ment. The  Board  has  to  make  the  major 
policy  decisions:  but  we  ais  a  Board  cannot 
try  to  second  guess  the  Postmaster  General 
on  routine  matters  of  operation  and  imple- 
mentation. 

Secondly,  the  Board  must  continue  to 
keep  partisan  politics  out  of  the  board 
room.  Politics,  I  am  happy  to  say,  have  been 
thus  far  completely  removed  from  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Board.  During  my  seven  and 
one-half  years  on  this  Board,  no  vole  has 
ever  been  taken  on  partissoi  lines.  During 
these  same  years,  the  country  has  had  three 
presidents  and  none  of  them  nor  any  presi- 
dential "uiviser  has  tried  to  influence  my 
vote  or.  so  far  as  I'm  aware,  to  exert  any 
other  pressure  on  this  Board.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  there  will  never  be  any  such 
pressure. 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
was  the  charter  for  our  independence  from 
partisan  politics,  and  it  was  created  as  a 
-esult  of  a  bipartisan  commitment  of  Presi- 
dents Johnson  and  Nixon.  The  Act  attempts 
to  establish  an  institution  which  would  pro- 
vide a  public  service  to  the  American  people 
in  an  efficient  and  business-like  way  with- 
out the  interference  and  handicaps  of  parti- 
san bickering  and  patronage  hiring.  As  such, 
it  was  an  experiment— an  experiment  in 
good  government.  And  the  experiment  has 
•vorked.  Our  capital  investments  and  re- 
source allocation  are  no  longer  determined 
'oy  pork-barrel  politics.  And  management 
promotion  and  hiring  are  no  longer  cleter- 
muied  by  party  affiliation.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portantly rate-setting  is  no  longer  paralyzed 
by  electoral  concerns  nor  controlled  by  the 
relative  lobbying  strength  of  various  inter- 
est groups. 

The  reintroduction  of  politics  into  postal 
matters  is  something  against  which  every- 
one who  has  the  best  interests  of  the  Postal 
Service  at  heart  should  vigilantly  guard. 
The  successful  insulation  of  the  nation's 
mail  service  from  partisan  bickerings  is  es- 
pecially noteworthy  in  light  of  how  heavily 
political  the  old  Post  Office  Department 
was.  The  success  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  IS  something  of  which  we  can  all  be 
proud,  and  I  think  that  others  would  do  well 
to  note  the  success  of  this  innovative  way  to 
fulfill  a  non-political  government  responsi- 
bility. 

The  success  of  the  Act  can  be  measured  by 
the  notable  achievements  of  the  Postal 
Service  which  the  Act  created.  During  the 
time  that  I  have  been  on  the  Board,  we  have 
fulfilled  our  statutory  responsibility  to 
preak  even  financially.  For  that  entire 
period,  beginning  on  October  1.  1976.  and 
ending  with  the  first  accounting  period  of 
this  new  fiscal  year,  the  Postal  Service  has 
enjoyed  an  overall  net  surplus  of  $10  mil- 
lion. What  that  demonstrates  is  that  we  are 
keeping  our  financial  house  in  order  and 
breaking  even,  as  the  Act  requires.  Signifi- 
cantly, we  accomplished  that  result  in  the 
face  of  an  overall  inflation  rate  of  over  73 
percent,  while  the  cost  of  a  First  Class 
stamp  was  increasing  only  54  percent. 

During  that  same  time,  our  volume  has  in- 
creased nearly  32  percent  while  the  size  of 
our  workforce  is  virtually  unchanged.  This 
increase  in  productivity  has  in  part  been  the 
result  of  new  methods  introduced  in  the  last 
seven  years— such  as  presortation  discounts 


and  increased  automation.  The  recently  im- 
plemented ZIP  Plus  Four  program  is  a  good 
example  whose  l)enefits  are  still  to  come. 
Also,  as  a  result  of  careful  attention  from 
this  Board  and  postal  management,  our 
worker  safety  record  has  improved  dramati- 
cally, and,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Postal 
Service  this  year  won  a  Presidential  safety 
award. 

Not  only  are  the  old  things  being  done 
better,  but  new  services  have  been  devel- 
oped to  meet  the  developing  needs  of  our 
customers— services  such  as  E-COM  and  Ex- 
press Mail  Service. 

Not  all  of  this  success,  of  course,  can  be 
traced  simply  to  institutional  reorganizp.- 
tion.  Much  of  it  is  the  result  of  the  Reagan 
Administration's  successful  fight  against  in- 
flation. A  large  part  of  the  credit  should 
also  go  to  excellent  and  innovative  manage- 
ment and  the  dedication  of  our  employees. 
Postmaster  General  Bill  Bolger  has  been  a 
most  effective  leader  of  this  organization, 
working  tirelessly  to  improve  our  oper- 
ations, and  the  record  shows  the  kind  of 
success  he  has  achieved.  He  has  earned  the 
respect  and  affection  of  thousands  of  postal 
employees  and  every  member  of  this  Board. 
Bill,  you  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
best  Postmasters  General  in  our  history.  I 
appreciate  everything  you  have  done  to 
assist  me  as  Chairman  and  to  improve  the 
Postal  Service. 

Despite  the  great  strides  we  have  made, 
the  years  ahead  for  the  Postal  Service  are 
going  to  be  difficult.  We  will  need  to  redou- 
ble efforts  to  improve  our  service  and  in- 
crease the  courtesy  with  which  we  .serve  our 
customers.  At  the  same  time  we  have  to  find 
new  ways  to  cut  costs  and  boost  productivi- 
ty. But  that's  only  the  beginning.  We  are 
experiencing  an  -anprecedented  revolution 
in  communications  technology  in  this  coun- 
try. Each  day's  newspaper  brings  fresh  re- 
ports of  new  techniques  for  delivering  mes- 
nages— and  new  threats,  real  or  imagined,  to 
the  traditional  postal  and  telephone  sys- 
tems. The  stakes  here  are  enormous,  for  the 
Postal  Service  literally  cannot  survive  as  a 
horse-and-buggy  business  in  a  supersonic 
age.  And  we  must  never  be  afraid  to  exam- 
ine iimovative  roles  for  the  Postal  Service 
;ust  because  they  are  new. 
We  cannot  wish  away  this  communica- 
ions  revolution,  any  more  than  King 
Canute  could  hold  back  the  tides.  We  have 
to  face  up  to  the  fundamental  questions  it  is 
forcing  onto  the  public  agenda.  To  dis- 
charge our  responsibilities  to  670,000  em- 
ployees, millions  of  mailers  and  every  citi- 
zen and  taxpayer  of  this  country,  we  have  to 
be  prepared  to  grapple  with  these  Issues  and 
help  inform  the  public  debate  on  them. 

Let  me  comment  briefly  on  a  few  of  the 
challenges  that  already  confront  the  Postal 
Service. 

The  most  controversial  and  fundamental 
issue  ;s  whether  the  Private  Express  Stat- 
utes should  be  kept  in  place.  These  statuto- 
ry provisions  generally  prohibit  private  indi- 
viduals or  firms  from  carrying  a  letter  or 
package  of  letters  for  compensation.  The 
prohibition  extends  orUy  to  letters.  It  does 
not  cover  packages,  parcels,  newspapers,  or 
magazines. 

The  Congress  included  a  postal  monopoly 
over  letter  mail  in  the  first  comprehensive 
postal  act  in  1792,  and  it  has  been  preserved 
continuously  to  this  day.  In  a  report  to  Con- 
gress in  1973.  the  Board  of  Governors  con- 
cluded that  the  Private  Express  Statutes 
should  be  continued,  citing  three  basic  poli- 
cies: 
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First,  the  Private  Express  Statutes  make 
It  economically  possible  for  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  comply  with  the  Congressional  man- 
date to  provide  a  uniform  rate  for  First 
aassMaU: 

Second,  the  SUtutes  faclliute  service  ev- 
erywhere. Including  daily  service  in  remote 
rural  areas:  and 

Third,  the  Statutes  support  certain  public 
postal  services  that  the  Congress  has  man- 
dated, such  as  home  door  delivery,  inspec- 
tion services,  and  protecting  the  sanctity  of 
sealed  letters. 

Some  have  begun  to  question  whether  a 
case  can  still  be  made  for  the  Private  Ex- 
press SUtutes.  They  have  suggested  that 
the  private  sector  can  do  most  of  our  job 
better  than  we  can.  that  the  present  system 
Involves  unjustifible  cross-subsidization, 
that  wide-open  competition  can  produce 
better  services  at  lower  prices. 

That  is  most  emphatically  not  my  view.  I 
consider  the  public  service  goals  identified 
by  the  Board  ten  years  ago  to  be  just  as  im- 
portant today  as  they  were  then.  The  conse- 
quences for  the  Postal  Service  of  abolishing 
the  Private  Express  Statutes  would  be  omi- 
nous. To  be  sure,  scores  of  private  postal  op- 
erators would  spring  up.  But  they  would 
limit  themselves  to  high-volume,  low-cost 
areas  like  Wall  Street  and  similar  downtown 
business  districts  The  cost  to  the  Postal 
Service  of  providing  business  districts.  The 
cost  to  the  Postal  Service  of  providing  serv- 
ice to  rural  communities,  center-city  neigh- 
borhoods, and  other  high-cost  areas  would 
sky-rocket  because  of  the  loss  of  urban  busi- 
ness volume.  The  Postal  Service  would 
either  have  to  raise  its  rates  dramatically  or, 
more  likely,  look  to  the  Congress  for  the 
lost  revenue.  The  mailers  or  the  taxpayers 
would  be  left  to  bear  these  costs. 

Moreover,  we  would  wind  up  with  a  balk- 
anized  postal  ser\'ice  with  many  delivery 
systems,  a  crazy-quilt  of  constantly  shifting 
zones,  rates  and  service  areas.  It  would 
become  practically  impossible  to  figure  the 
cost  of  mailing,  or  the  route  of.  a  letter 
from,  say.  a  New  York  suburb  to  rural  Mon 
tana.  The  duplication  of  overhead  and  cap- 
ital Investmenu  as  well  as  the  loss  of  time 
and  efficiency  in  transferring  mail  back  and 
forth  between  postal  operators  in  different 
sections  and  cities  would  be  enormous  and 
would  more  than  offset  any  supposed  ad- 
vantage of  allowing  free  competition  in  the 
carrying  of  letter  mail. 

Let  me  turn  to  a  second  major  problem 
area.  It  concerns  the  compensation  of  postal 
management  and  the  Board  of  Governors. 

The  Postal  Service  is  just  what  the  name 
implies— a  service.  The  quality  of  the  service 
depends  almost  wholly  on  the  qualifications 
of  the  people  who  provide  it.  Because  of  a 
Congressionally  imposed  cap  on  salaries, 
there  is  a  disparity— a  growing  disaparity— 
between  the  salaries  of  senior  postal  man- 
agement and  the  going  rate  in  the  private 
sector  for  work  of  comparable  responsibil- 
ity. The  cap  has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to 
do  what  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  re- 
quires—maintain compensation  for  senior 
management,  like  all  other  postal  employ- 
ees, at  a  level  comparable  to  "the  rates  and 
types  of  compensation  paid  in  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States."  This  has  made  it  hard  to  get  and 
keep  the  highly  qualified  people  todays 
Postal  Service  needs.  We  have  been  lucky- 
very  lucky— so  far.  Not  only  have  we  had 
the  services  of  Bill  Bolger  for  six  years,  but 
he  and  we  have  had  the  assistance  of  many 
able  officials.  Only  the  public-spirited  dedi- 
cation of  these  people  has  enabled  us  to  at- 
tract them  Into  postal  management  so  far. 


But  as  the  disparity  grows,  the  difficulty 
In  attracting  and  keeping  them  wUl  also 
grow.  This  issue  is  particularly  obvious  and 
onerous  now  as  our  Contingency  Committee 
is  beginning  the  search  for  the  next  Post- 
master General.  We  are  conducting  the 
search  with  the  help  of  the  best  talent  we 
can  find,  and  we  will  look  Inside  and  outside 
the  Postal  Service  for  the  person  best  quali- 
fied to  succeed  Bill  Bolger  Replacing  him 
will  be  difficult  enough  In  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  Postal  Service— a  $25  bil- 
lion a  year  business— should  not  be  shackled 
by  unnecessary  constraints  on  the  compen- 
sation it  can  offer  qualified  candidates. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  caps  be  removed 
from  management  salaries  so  that  we  can 
make  them  commensurate  with  those  of- 
fered by  corporations  In  the  private  sector. 
Including  the  corp)orations  that  are  compet- 
ing with  us  for  business  as  well  as  manage- 
ment talent. 

Now  that  my  term  as  a  member  of  this 
Board  is  coming  to  a  close.  I  feel  at  liberty 
to  raise  a  second  and  related  compensation 
problem  on  which  action  is  long  overdue. 
While  the  responsibilities  and  the  time  de- 
mands placed  on  Governors  have  Increased 
steadily  since  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
was  adopted  in  1970,  their  compensation  has 
remained  the  same.  The  postal  Governors 
may  be  the  only  federal  employees  not  to 
have  received  a  raise  in  thirteen  years. 
During  that  time,  prices  have  climbed  by 
nearly  170  percent,  and  the  value  of  the 
Governors'  salary— in  constant  dollars— is 
barely  more  than  40  percent  of  what  it  was 
in  1970.  In  other  words,  we're  doing  more 
than  twice  the  work  and  setting  less  than 
half  the  pay.  If  we  are  going  to  run  the 
Postal  Service  like  an  efficient  busines-s  en- 
terprise, we  have  to  provide  compensation 
that  fairly  reflects  the  amount  of  work  re- 
quired. 

While  the  Governors'  annual  salary  and 
compensation  for  each  meeting  attended 
have  remained  unchanged  since  1970.  the 
salaries  of  other  federal  employees  have  in- 
creased substantially.  Between  1970  and 
today,  the  salaries  paid  to  Federal  trial 
judges  have  gone  from  $40,000  to  $73,100,  to 
appellate  judges  from  $42,500  to  $77,300  and 
Congressional  salaries  have  gone  from 
$42,500  to  $69,800.  The  failure  to  provide 
comparable  increases— indeed,  any  increases 
at  all— for  Governors  of  the  Postal  Service 
cannot  be  justified  as  a  matter  of  logic  or 
fairness. 

A  third  problem  that  will  continue  to  con- 
front you  involves  our  parcel  delivery  serv- 
ice. Our  Parcel  Post  business  has  declined 
dramatically  In  recent  years— not  because 
shippers  are  sending  fewer  parcels  overall, 
but  because  more  of  them  are  turning  to 
our  competitors  In  this  area. 

Since  I  first  came  on  the  Board,  this  de- 
cline in  Parcel  Post  volume  has  been  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  to  management 
and  every  member  of  the  Board.  And  yet  it 
is  an  area  of  concern  where  action  and  long- 
range  planning  always  seem  to  be  just 
around  the  comer." 

Because  we  are  a  universal  delivery  serv- 
ice, we  cannot  walk  away  from  regions  of 
the  country  where  deliveries  are  almost  in- 
evitably unprofitable.  And  we  need  strong 
volume  in  order  to  sustain  nationwide  deliv- 
ery at  a  fair  price. 

One  suggested  course  of  action— abandon- 
ing Parcel  Post  altogether— is  simply  out  of 
the  question.  The  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
charges  us  with  the  duty  to  "receive,  trans- 
mit, and  deliver  ,  .  .  written  and  printed 
matter,  parcels,  and  like  materials."  Parcels 


have  always  been  an  Important  part  of  our 
business,  and  for  many  of  our  customers,  we 
provide  the  only  available  means  of  having 
parcels  delivered  at  a  fair  and  economical 
price. 

Getting  a  grip  on  this  problem  is  going  to 
require  Innovative  Ideas  and  many  postal 
employees.  We  have  to  find  ways  to  make 
parcel  post  more  attractive  to  our  custom- 
ers. It  may  be  necessary  to  seek  legislative 
changes  to  allow  us  greater  flexibility  In  set- 
ting rates  and  esUbllshlng  experimental 
services.  Without  that  flexibility  to  respond 
to  changes  In  the  marketplace,  we  may  be 
unable  to  keep  up  with  our  competitors.  We 
need  to  Improve  our  service  and  ensure  that 
the  price  remains  fair.  Postal  management 
and  the  Board  have  to  make  this  a  top  pri- 
ority. 

The  Issues  I  have  discussed— coping  with 
the  revolution  in  communications  technolo- 
gy, preserving  the  Private  Express  Statutes, 
revitalizing  the  Parcel  Post,  raising  the  sala- 
ries of  senior  management  and  the  Gover- 
nors—are in  an  Important  sense  tied  togeth- 
er. They  all  relate  to  one  over-arching  ques- 
tion: How  will  th  1  Postal  Service  adapt  to  a 
radically  changing  environment,  an  environ- 
ment In  which  it  will  have  to  compete  to 
survive? 

I  have  worked  with  this  institution  In  one 
capacity  jr  another  for  many  years,  and  I 
have  wa'xhed  and  participated  In  its  trans- 
formation from  a  government  agency  oper- 
ating In  an  Intensely  political  atmosphere, 
through  the  process  of  rethinking  that  led 
to  postal  reform  In  1970.  and  Into  the  cur- 
rent era.  I  don't  believe  we  have  seen  the 
end  of  this  evolutionary  process.  Indeed,  the 
rate  of  chEinge  may  accelerate  in  the  years 
ahead  as  we  struggle  to  keep  up  with  the 
changes  in  communications  technology,  de- 
mographics, methods  of  doing  business,  and 
the  like. 

Regrettably.  I  have  no  easy  solutions  to 
the  tough  questions  that  lie  ahead.  But  I 
want  to  leave  you  with  one  last  recommen- 
dation that  could  help  you  get  the  Informa- 
tion and  advice  you  will  need  along  the  way. 
I  would  like  to  recommend  that  you  give  se- 
rious consideration  to  retaining  an  outside 
consultant  who  is  qualified  and  available  to 
work  with  you  on  long-range  issues  affect- 
ing the  Postal  Service.  Such  a  consultant 
could  help  interpret  the  implications  of 
major  technological  and  business  changes. 
And  he  or  she  could  help  reduce  the  risk  of 
our  having  always  to  react  to  developments 
after  they  have  occurred,  which  can  be  em- 
barrassing to  us.  damaging  our  employees 
and  costly  to  our  customers. 

What  I  have  in  mind  Is  an  expert  adviser 
who  would  sit  In  regularly  at  your  meet- 
ings—not a  full-time  employee  of  the  Board, 
but  an  outside  expert  who  could  work  with 
you  on  a  continuing  basis  and  keep  you  In- 
formed about  technological  changes  that 
may  affect  the  Postal  Service,  and  about 
new  ventures  and  methods  of  doing  business 
that  are  being  used  or  are  under  consider- 
ation by  our  competitors.  To  do  the  job 
properly,  the  consultsint  would  have  to  have 
broad  technical  knowledge  and  a  good  un- 
derstanding of  the  economics  of  the  commu- 
nications business.  First-hand  experience 
with  one  of  our  aggressive  and  Innovative 
competitors  could  be  a  very  desirable  quali- 
fication. A  consultant  of  this  kind  could  pro- 
vide a  fresh,  outside  perspective  that  would 
complement  the  excellent  projection  and 
planning  services  already  provided  by  inter- 
nal postal  personnel. 

The  Board  may  also  want  to  initiate  a 
more  fundamental  inquiry  into  the  kinds  of 


structural  changes  that  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered as  the  evoluntionary  process  continues. 
What  should  this  Institution  look  like  in  the 
next  stage  of  its  development?  Should  it.  for 
example,  become  an  entity  that  looks  and 
acts  more  like  a  private,  profit-seeking  cor- 
poration? I  urge  you  to  take  an  active  role 
in  defining  the  future  of  this  institution.  In- 
stead of  watching  anxiously  while  others  try 
to  push  and  pull  it  in  various  directions. 

Our  responsibilities  are  awesome,  and  we 
cannot  continue  to  set  policy  for  this  impor- 
tant institution  by  "flying  by  the  seat  of  our 
pants." 

In  the  years  ahead.  I  look  forward  to 
watching  how  you  grapple  with  the  tough 
issues  before  you.  I  know  you  well  and  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  your  dedication,  in- 
tegrity, and  concern  forthe  Postal  Service. 
For  that  reason.  I  can  watch  this  process 
unfold  with  the  confidence  of  one  who 
knows  that  these  vital  Issues  are  being  ad- 
dressed and  resolved  by  men  and  women  of 
good  will,  sound  judgment  and  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  country  at  heart. 

Thank  you. 


FACTS  ON  THE  NUCLEAR  ARMS 
BUILDUP 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
nuclear  data  book  called  the  next  10 
years;  the  dangerous  decade  ahead- 
Why? 

Two  years  ago  the  Joint  Chiefs  gave 
us  the  answer:  This  quote  from  the 
U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  their  mili- 
tary posture  report  for  fiscal  1982  tells 
why: 

For  more  than  30  years  the  United  States 
has  conducted  foreign  relations  in  the 
shadow  of  nuclear  arms:  now  the  nuclear 
umbra  is  darker  and  more  extensive  than 
ever.  There  are  many  more  weapons  than 
ever  before  but  most  significantly,  the 
range,  accuracy,  targeting  flexibility  and 
payload  of  intercontinental  nuclear  weapon 
systems  have  been  marketly  Improved: 

During  the  past  decade,  the  warhead 
count  of  intercontinental  nuclear  weapons 
went  up  200  percent. 

Their  estimated  explosive  power  (equiva- 
lent megatonnage)  grew  some  30  percent. 

Their  pinpoint  targeting  (hard  kill)  poten- 
tial increased  200  percent. 

What  is  the  size  of  our  nuclear  arms 
effort?  The  data  book  tells  us: 

There  are  approximately  26.000  nuclear 
warheads  in  the  United  States  arsenal.  Well 
over  200,000  people  and  an  annual  budget  of 
over  $35  billion  are  involved  in  U.S.  develop- 
ment of  new  warheads,  the  care  for  those  al- 
ready in  the  stockpile  and  the  planning  for 
their  use. 

So  the  nuclear  business  is,  indeed,  a 
big  business.  It  provided  200,000  jobs 
and  a  fat  $35  billion  in  spending. 

How  has  the  nuclear  stockpile 
changed?  And  does  the  change  explain 
the  diminution  in  the  number  of  nu- 
clear warheads  in  the  stockpile  since 
1960?  The  answer  is  that  since  1960 
the  stockpile  has  changed.  We  have 
sharply  reduced  the  number  of  tacti- 
cal nuclear  weapons.  We  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  strategic  nucle- 
ar weapons.  The  data  book  reports: 

While  the  stockpile  was  made  up  predomi- 
nantly of  tactical  warheads  in  the  1960's, 


the  mix  Is  now  split  about  evenly  between 
strategic  and  tactical  weapons. 

The  fiscal  year  1984  report  of  the 
DOD  says  this: 

In  the  e&Tly  1960's  when  the  stockpile  had 
between  23.000  and  30.000  warheads,  there 
were  only  about  7.000  strategic  warheads, 
most  of  which  were  bombs  carried  on  B-47's 
and  the  new  B-52's. 

Contrast  that  with  the  present  stra- 
tegic nuclear  bomb  deployment.  The 
data  book  reports: 

In  the  strategic  forces,  there  are  currently 
2,149  warheads  on  more  than  1,000  land 
based  strategic  missiles,  another  4.960  on 
submarine  based  missiles,  and  2,580  allocat- 
ed to  be  carried  on  strategic  bombers. 

These  figures  do  not  include  mainte- 
nance, spares  or  "weapons  reserved  for 
restrike— reserve— and  weapons  on  in- 
active status."  This  means  we  now 
have  9,689  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
compared  to  the  7,000  we  had  in  the 
early  1960's. 

Since  strategic  nuclear  weapons  are 
designed  to  attack  the  homeland  of 
the  enemy  or  protect  the  homeland, 
and  since  tactical  weapons  refer  to 
short  range,  battlefield  weapons,  it  is 
clear  that  from  the  standpoint  of  nu- 
clear weapons  which  we  can  deliver  on 
the  Soviet  Union  we  are  far  more 
heavily  armed,  particularly  consider- 
ing the  improvement  in  accuracy  and 
reliability  of  delivery  for  the  new 
weapons. 

What  is  the  answer  to  the  charge 
that  we  have  not  only  reduced  the 
number  of  warheads  in  our  nuclear 
stockpile,  but  we  have  also  reduced 
their  explosive  power?  Is  this  true? 
How  do  we  explain  that  in  view  of  the 
increase  in  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
compared  to  tactical  nuclear  weapons? 
The  data  book  reports: 

As  new.  more  accurate  weapons  have  been 
introduced  we  have  reduced  the  gross  explo- 
sive megatonnage. 

The  improved  accuracy  increases  the 
killing  capability  so  greatly  that  we 
can  simultaneously  cut  down  the  ex- 
plosive power  and  increase  the  lethal 
consequences.  The  data  book  con- 
cludes that: 

Old  technology  was  replaced  with  new  ca- 
pabilities with  new  warhead  designs  taking 
advantage  of  the  latest  efficiency,  control 
and  safety  features.  Each  new  delivery 
system  Incorporated  additional  '"Improve- 
ments": Increase  range,  better  accuracy.  Im- 
proved mobility  and  greater  lethality. 

Nuclear  weapons  developments  are 
said  by  the  date  book  to  have  pro- 
gressed through  four  periods:  1945- 
55— research  oriented;  1955-67— peak 
production  and  growth;  1967-80— nu- 
merical stabilization  with  significant 
operational  refinements;  1980  to  the 
present— growth  and  addition  of  a  new 
generation  of  warheads,  and  adapta- 
tion of  a  new  technology. 

In  March  1982  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment official  stated: 

Over  the  next  five  years  there  will  be  an 
increase  In  the  total  number  of  nuclear  war- 


heads deployed  both  strategic  and  tactical 
on  the  order  of  several  thousand. 

The  current  fiscal  year  1984  nuclear 
weapons  budget  request  is  $6.8  billion, 
contrasting  sharply  with  the  fiscal 
year  1980  level  of  $2.8  billion.  The  in- 
crease from  fiscal  year  1981— $3.7  bil- 
lion—to fiscal  year  1982— $5  billion- 
represent  the  largest  single  increase  in 
the  history  of  the  weapons  program. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  Does  it 
contradict  or  confirm  President  Rea- 
gan's reassurance  that  we  have  re- 
duced the  size  and  megatoimage  of  our 
nuclear  arsenal?  This  data  shows  that 
far  from  reducing  our  nuclear  arsenal 
we  have  steadily  refined  and  improved 
it.  Every  change  has  added  to  its  leth- 
ality. Certainly  we  have  at  times  re- 
duced the  number  of  weapons  and  also 
cut  the  total  megatonnage.  But  we 
have  steadily,  relentlessly  increased 
the  country's  capability  of  delivering 
nuclear  weapons  on  the  Russian 
homeland  and  delivering  them  with 
constantly  improving  accuracy  and  re- 
liability. In  the  next  5  years  we  will 
not  only  continue  to  improve  the  pre- 
cision and  certainty  that  our  nuclear 
weapons  will  reach  their  Russian 
target,  we  will  actually  increase  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  appeau^ 
very  likely  that  we  now  not  only  have 
far  more  weapons  that  we  have  tar- 
gets, but  the  virtual  assurance  that 
even  after  a  Russian  preemptive  strike 
we  could  hit  every  significant  target  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  have  a  massive, 
redimdant  force  left  over. 


BAHA'I  INJUSTICES  CONTINUE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  new  information  involv- 
ing the  atrocities  perpetrated  against 
the  Baha'is  in  Iran.  In  an  earlier 
speech,  I  made  reference  to  an  open 
letter  from  the  Baha'is  appealing  to 
the  Iranian  Government  to  end  their 
senseless  policy  of  persecution.  The 
letter  mentions  how  the  Khomeini 
government  is  selectively  prosecuting 
the  Baha'is  by  labeling  them  as  spies. 

As  a  followup,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  my  statement  part  of  a  message 
sent  to  me  by  the  American  Baha'i 
community  representatives.  According 
to  the  statement: 

Mr.  RahmatuUah  Hakiman.  former  offi- 
cial Minister  of  Agriculture,  one  of  whose 
brothers  had  been  killed  in  May  1983.  was 
arrested  in  early  January  1984  and  tortured 
before  he  died  a  few  days  later. 

Between  November  7  and  December  31. 

1983,  some  180  Bahals.  largely  former  elect- 
ed members  of  Bahai  organizations  that  dis- 
banded themselves  in  early  September  1983, 
arrested  and  jailed  In  all  parts  of  Iran.  Sev- 
enty more  were  Imprisoned  on  January  1-3, 

1984.  As  of  last  week,  more  than  550  Bahals, 
many  of  them  women,  were  languishing  in 
IrsLnian  jails. 

The  statement  goes  on  to  detail  how 
revolutionary  guards  enter  Baha'i 
homes  without  warrants  and  confis- 
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cate  personal  possessions.  It  mentions 
that  imprisoned  Baha'is  might  be  re- 
leased if  they  repay  their  lifetime  sala- 
ries, which  in  some  cases  amount  to  30 
years  of  wages. 
Mr.   President,   this  kind  of  action 


United  States  Government  and  public  opin- 
ion. 

FiRDZ  Kazemzadeh. 
Secretary.   National  Spiritual  Assembly 
0/  the  Bahais  of  the  United  States. 
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short  run,  there  may  be  implications 
for  interest  rates  and  other  variables 
in  the  capital  markets,  but  in  the  long 
run  there  will  be  little  discernible  dif- 
ference in  the  economy  because  deficit 
spending  was  utilized.  If  the  impact  of 
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1981  are  the  cause  of  today's  large 
deficits.  One  way  to  lay  this  falsehood 
to  rest  is  to  look  at  Federal  revenues 
and  spending  as  a  percentage  of  na- 
tional income.  Comparing  these  fig- 
ures as  percentages  of  national  income 
measures    them    against    a    relatively 


gument  used  as  an  excuse  for  exces- 
sive Federal  spending  in  the  past.  Just 
a  few  short  years  ago,  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  spoke  of  stimulat- 
ing the  economy  through  deficit 
spending.  Recalling  that,  you  begin  to 
understand  how  we  got  in  the  mess  we 


with  which  he  conducted  his  reponsi- 
bilities  will  leave  a  significant  void. 

Paul  Tsongas  as  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts earned  my  respect  many 
times  over  his  years  in  the  Senate.  We 
have  not  agreed  on  every  issue— in  fact 
we  disagreed  severely  on  an  issue  that 
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cate  personal  possessions.  It  mentions 
that  imprisoned  Baha'is  might  be  re- 
leased if  they  repay  their  lifetime  sala- 
ries, which  in  some  cases  amount  to  30 
years  of  wages. 

Mr.  President,  this  kind  of  action 
must  stop.  The  American  Baha'i  com- 
munity is  asking  the  United  States  for 
a  strong  reaction.  One  measure  al- 
ready before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  is  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86  sponsored  by  Senator 
Heinz.  It  holds  Iran  responsible  for 
upholding  the  rights  of  the  Baha'is. 
and  it  condemns  Iran's  decision  to  de- 
stroy the  Baha'i  faith.  The  resolution 
has  received  bipartisan  support  and  is 
cosponsored  by  31  Senators.  I  support 
the  resolution  and  urge  its  passage. 

But  if  we  really  want  to  show  our 
solidarity  with  the  Baha'is  we  must 
ratify  the  Genocide  Treaty  and  make 
illegal  under  international  law  the 
savage  and  needless  acts  committed  to 
destroy  the  Baha'i  people.  We  must 
send  a  signal  to  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment that  we  will  no  longer  tolerate 
their  barbaric  policy  of  systematic  per- 
secution. I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Baha'is 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Mail^aml 
Bahai  National  Center. 
Wilmette  HL.  January  17,  1984. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Received  verified  information  of  new  bar- 
barities perpetrated  against  Bahais  in  Iran. 
Mr.  Abdul  Majid  Mutahhar.  imprisoned  in 
Isfahan  September  4.  1983.  died  in  jail  of 
unknown  causes.  Mr.  Bahman  Dehqani.  well 
luiown  and  respected  Bahai.  attacked  and 
killed  by  mob  in  Muhammadiyeh,  village 
near    Isfahan,    November    19.    1983.    Since 
burial  not  permitted  in  his  village.  Bahais 
carried  body  to  Najafabad  for  interment. 
Mr.  Rahmatullah  Hakiman.  former  official 
ministry  of  agriculture,  one  of  whose  broth- 
ers had  been  killed  in  May  1983.  was  arrest- 
ed   in    early    January    1984    and    tortured 
before  he  died  a  few  days  later. 
Between  Novemlier  7  and  December  31. 

1983.  some  180  Bahais.  largely  former  elect- 
ed members  of  Bahai  organizations  that  dis- 
banded themselves  in  early  September  1983. 
arrested  and  jailed  in  all  parts  of  Iran.  Sev- 
enty more  were  imprisoned  on  January  1-3. 

1984.  As  of  last  week  more  than  550  Bahais. 
many  of  them  women,  were  languishing  in 
Iranian  jails. 

Other  despicable  acts  include  the  follow- 
ing: Revoluntionary  guards  allowed  to  enter 
Bahai  homes  without  warrants  and  confis- 
cate any  personal  possessions.  Complaints 
to  authorities  unavailing. 

Some  imprisoned  Bahais  who  had  been 
dismissed  from  employment  promised  re- 
lease if  they  repay  all  salaries  paid  them 
from  beginning  their  employment,  in  some 
cases  up  to  30  years. 

American  Bahai  community,  grief  stricken 
and  indignant,   hopes   for  strong   reaction 
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United  Stales  Government  and  public  opin- 
ion. 

PiRCZ  Kazemzadeh. 
Secretary,   National  Spiritual  Assembly 
of  the  BahaU  of  the  United  States. 


DEFICIT  THINKING 
Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  fore- 
seeable future  brings  with  it  a  series  of 
Federal  budget  deficits  in  the  $200  bil- 
lion ramge  if  Congress  does  not  act  to 
bring  Federal  spending  under  control. 
With  such  large  differentials  between 
spending  levels  and  revenues  now 
almost  certain,  a  hue  and  cry  is  being 
raised  concerning  the  damage  that 
large  deficits  would  cause.  I  think  it  is 
time  to  put  large  deficits  in  perspec- 
tive and  to  spell  out  what  they  mean, 
what  effect  they  have,  what  they  are. 
and  what  they  are  not. 

The  greatest  concern  expressed  re- 
cently about  the  large  deficits  Is  the 
possibility  that  they  could  terminate 
the  current  recovery.  The  alarm  here 
is  a  bit  misplaced.  I  would  argue  that 
it  is  our  current  level  of  Federal  spend- 
ing, something  the  deficits  only  indi- 
rectly reflect,  which  harms  our  eco- 
nomic health.  Thus,  the  deficits  them- 
selves should  not  be  the  focus  of  this 
concern. 

Federal  spending,  instead,  is  the  key 
because  it  is  our  best  measure  of  the 
fiscal  disincentives  imposed  on  the  pri- 
vate sector  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. By  either  raising  taxes  or  bor- 
rowing funds  to  support  spending,  the 
Government  increases  the  price  of 
labor  and  capital  needed  for  our  eco- 
nomic machine.  Increased  taxes  dis- 
courage work  and  investment.  In- 
creased borrowing  does  likewise 
through  interest-rate  increases  which 
raise  the  cost  of  borrowing  for  both  in- 
vestment and  consumption.  That  is, 
either  taxing  or  borrowing  to  fund 
Federal  spending  takes  resources  out 
of  the  economy,  resources  that  would 
otherwise  be  used  to  purchase  goods 
and  services  and  to  create  the  jobs 
which  Congress  so  earnestly  purports 
to  seek. 

This  does  not  mean  that  jobs  are  not 
created  by  Federal  spending— they  are. 
On  net,  however,  there  are  not  more 
jobs  created,  nor  more  economic  activi- 
ty generated,  than  if  the  same  re- 
sources had  been  left  in  the  private 
sector.  In  fact,  less  productive  activity 
occurs  with  higher  government  spend- 
ing because  many  Federal  expendi- 
tures are  gifts,  grants,  and  sul)sidies 
which  discourage  aggressive  and  inno- 
vative economic  activities  beyond  the 
disincentives  imposed  by  higher  taxes 
and  interest  rates.  Thus,  the  bottom 
line  is  lower  growth,  lower  productivi- 
ty, and  a  lower  standard  of  living  with 
higher  government  expenditures. 

The  size  of  the  deficit  simply  tells  us 
how  Congress  and  the  administration 
have  chosen  to  fund  Federal  spending 
and  not  how  damaging  fiscal  policy  is 
to  the  economy.  Admittedly,  in  the 


short  run,  there  may  be  implications 
for  Interest  rates  and  other  variables 
in  the  capital  markets,  but  in  the  long 
run  there  will  be  little  discernible  dif- 
ference in  the  economy  because  deficit 
spending  was  utilized.  If  the  impact  of 
monetary  policy  and  of  the  business 
cycle  could  be  removed,  and  the 
impact  of  Federal  spending  levels 
themselves  eliminated,  we  might 
detect  some  small  effect  of  deficit 
spending  on  the  rate  of  our  long-term 
growth  trends.  But  these  other  issues 
should  be  faced  first,  before  raising  a 
hue  and  cry  over  the  deficits  them- 
selves. 

Let  us  look  at  the  first  of  these  more 
important  Issues,  the  conduct  of  mone- 
tary policy  and  the  damage  it  has 
done.  Two  criticisms  can  be  made  of 
the  conduct  of  monetary  policy  over 
the  last  two  decades. 

First  on  the  average,  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  money  supply  for  the 
past  20  years  has  been  too  rapid.  This 
excessive  amount  of  money  injected 
into  the  economy  has  caused  the  infla- 
tion experienced  since  the  mid-1960's. 

Inflation  is  obviously  damaging  to 
some  groups  in  our  society.  Clearly, 
those  on  fixed  incomes  suffer,  and 
there  are  other  areas  where  the 
damage  is  well  understood.  Neverthe- 
less, inflation,  which  actually  under- 
mines the  value  of  our  currency  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  eventually  will 
produce  a  decline  In  economic  activity 
and  thus  damage  all  of  society.  It  is 
Ironic  that  this  inflation,  which  does 
so  much  damage  to  the  economy,  is 
the  result  of  an  attempt  by  the  Fed 
and  other  Influential  parties  to  boost 
the  level  of  economic  activity. 

Second,  the  growth  rate  of  the 
money  supply  has  been  erratic,  adding 
risk  to  the  calculations  of  the  financial 
markets.  By  stepping  hard  first  on  the 
accelerator  and  then  on  the  brakes, 
the  Fed  has  churned  the  economy  un- 
necessarily. 

The  second  important  Issue  requir- 
ing attention  ahead  of  the  size  of  the 
deficits  Is  the  total  amount  of  Federal 
spending.  That  is.  a  better  measure  of 
the  burden  of  Federal  fiscal  policy 
than  the  size  of  the  deficit  is  the  total 
amount  of  resources  extracted  from 
the  economy  by  Federal  spending.  We 
ought  to  measure  the  number  of  jobs 
destroyed,  the  number  of  businesses 
closed,  and  the  amount  of  income  re- 
moved from  the  economy  by  Federal 
spending.  Yet,  this  is  a  side  of  Federal 
spending  often  overlooked.  Recent 
years,  of  course,  have  seen  a  resur- 
gence of  concern  about  either  the  neg- 
ative impact  of  high  tax  levels  or  the 
damaging  effects  of  deficit  spending. 
Nevertheless,  very  few  concerned  ob- 
servers in  Washington  focus  on  the 
force  that  drives  both  these  varia- 
bles—Federal spending. 

It  has  been  popular  over  the  last  2 
years  to  claim  that  the  tax  cuts  of 


1981  are  the  cause  of  today's  large 
deficits.  One  way  to  lay  this  falsehood 
to  rest  is  to  look  at  Federal  revenues 
and  spending  as  a  percentage  of  na- 
tional income.  Comparing  these  fig- 
ures as  percentages  of  national  Income 
measures  them  against  a  relatively 
stable  background  and  also  illustrates 
the  increasing  burden  of  Federal  fi- 
nancing. In  1973,  revenues  were  23.8 
percent;  but  In  1983  they  had  In- 
creased, up  to  24.3  percent.  In  con- 
trast. In  1973.  Federal  spending 
amounted  to  24.3  percent  of  national 
Income;  but  in  1983  it  surged  to  31.2 
percent,  a  6-point  increase.  Even 
taking  Into  account  the  business 
cycle's  effect  on  national  income,  the 
point  is  clear.  The  deficits  are  not  the 
result  of  a  lack  of  revenue.  Federal 
spending  Is  to  blame. 

A  second  difficulty  that  I  have  with 
current  analyses  of  the  economy  vls-a- 
vls  Federal  policy  Is  the  confusion  be- 
tween developments  on  the  cyclical 
level  and  developments  in  variables  as- 
sociated with  the  longer  term  expan- 
sion of  the  Nation's  Income.  How 
many  times  have  we  heard  reference 
to  either  a  "cyclical  downturn"  or  "cy- 
clical expansion"  explaining  a  re- 
sponse by  the  economy  to  measures 
that  would  produce  visible  changes 
only  in  the  long  term? 

Regrettably  for  those  who  seek 
quick  responses  to  various  policies 
from  the  economy,  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess of  many  Federal  actions  Is  masked 
by  the  sharper  changes  In  economic 
Indicators  over  the  course  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle.  This  masking  of  longer 
term  trends  by  cyclical  changes  often 
leads  to  false  claims  or  charges  by  the 
unwary  observer.  For  example,  a 
sudden  contraction  in  the  economic 
cycle  might  be  cited  as  an  Indicator  of 
poor  fiscal  policy— of,  perhaps,  too 
large  a  deficit.  Or,  a  small  reduction  In 
spending  at  the  Federal  level  might  be 
mistaken  as  the  cause  of  economic  ex- 
pansion. 

A  more  accurate  assessment  of  the 
current  economic  situation  would 
credit  an  extremely  large  Increase  In 
the  money  supply  In  late  1982  and 
early  1983  for  the  growth  in  GNP  In 
calendar  year  1983.  This  expansion 
was  predictable.  In  fact,  I  did  predict  a 
growth  rate  for  1983  which  was  very 
close  to  the  actual  3.3  percent  real 
growth  rate.  My  estimate,  based  in 
part  on  a  review  of  monetary  policy 
for  the  preceding  9  months,  was  a 
healthy  2.9  percent.  That  compares  fa- 
vorably to  a  guess  of  2.2  percent  made 
by  the  majority  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee.  We  would  all  be  better  off 
paying  attention  to  the  Fed's  execu- 
tion of  monetary  policy  when  trying  to 
predict  the  course  of  the  economy. 

Perhaps  even  worse  than  any  erro- 
neous after-the-fact  analysis  is  an  at- 
tempt to  adopt  a  policy  of  fine  tuning 
the  economy  through  fiscal  or  mone- 
tary policy.  Yet  this  is  exactly  the  ar- 


gument used  as  an  excuse  for  exces- 
sive Federal  spending  In  the  past.  Just 
a  few  short  years  ago.  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  spoke  of  stimulat- 
ing the  economy  through  deficit 
spending.  Recalling  that,  you  begin  to 
understand  how  we  got  in  the  mess  we 
are  In  today. 

Another  fine-timing  policy  was  and 
still  Is  being  attempted  by  the  Fed. 
The  Fed  seeks  to  guess  what  type  of 
monetary  policy— restrictive  or  loose- 
would  help  stabilize  the  economy  9 
months  to  a  year  down  the  road.  It 
then  sets  a  growth  rate  for  the  money 
supply  to  accommodate  such  goals. 
Unfortunately,  over  the  years,  the  Fed 
has  miscalculated  a  great  deal  of  the 
time,  thereby  worsening  our  economic 
stability. 

Current  Fed  policy  is  following  this 
dismal  road.  The  Fed  accelerated  the 
growth  of  Ml  to  about  13.5  percent  per 
year  from  July  1982  to  July  1983. 
Since  then,  the  Fed  has  not  permitted 
the  money  supply  to  grow  much 
beyond  the  3-percent  rate.  This  Is  a 
prescription  for  economic  disaster.  By 
forcing  the  economy  to  suffer  such  a 
drastic  and  abrupt  withdrawal  from 
the  monetary  stimulant,  the  monetary 
authorities  risk  a  recession  In  the  first 
half  of  1984.  Of  course,  the  excessive 
monetary  growth  of  last  year  has  al- 
ready guaranteed  a  surge  in  the  infla- 
tion rate  for  the  second  half  of  1984. 
So  much  for  a  policy  of  fine  tuning 
the  economy. 

While  such  fine-tuning  policies 
might  eventually  halt  the  recovery,  to 
argue  that  the  continued  deficits 
themselves  will  suddenly  halt  the  ex- 
pansion Is  to  fall  to  grasp  that  the 
markets  are  fully  aware  of  the  contin- 
ued existence  of  the  deficits.  Quite  re- 
alistically, most  market  participants 
are  not  expecting  any  congressional 
action  to  alter  this  imfortunate  situa- 
tion. In  any  case,  the  capital  markets 
expects  no  changes  as  a  result  of  the 
current  deficit  levels  which  would 
affect  the  expansion. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by 
saying  that  I.  for  one,  will  not  termi- 
nate my  attempts  to  bring  Federal 
spending  under  control  and  thereby  to 
reduce  the  deficits.  Through  my  con- 
tinued support  of  a  balanced-budget/ 
spendlng-llmitation  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  auid  through  my  efforts 
to  help  bring  about  a  reasonably  disci- 
plined budget  resolution.  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  set  Federal  fiscal  policy  on  a 
better,  more  realistic  course. 


SENATOR  PAUL  TSONGAS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
with  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  our  good 
friend  and  colleague  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  an- 
nounced his  decision  not  to  run  for  re- 
election to  the  Senate.  His  presence 
will   be   missed   and   the   enthusiasm 


with  which  he  conducted  his  reponsl- 
billties  will  leave  a  significant  void. 

Paul  Tsongas  as  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts earned  my  respect  many 
times  over  his  years  In  the  Senate.  We 
have  not  agreed  on  every  Issue— In  fact 
we  disagreed  severely  on  an  issue  that 
was  one  of  the  major  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion affecting  Alaska  to  emerge  from 
Congress  since  statehood  for  Alaska, 
the  Alaska  lands  bill  which  passed  In 
1980.  We  spent  many  hours,  days, 
weeks,  and  months  seeking  a  solution 
to  the  Issues  contained  within  the 
Alaska  lands  bill.  Throughout  the  ar- 
duous process.  Senator  Tsongas  acted 
In  good  faith  every  step  of  the  way.  I 
caimot  think  of  a  more  honorable  ad- 
versary. Although  we  took  opposite 
sides  of  this  critically  Important  issue, 
my  respect  for  him  has  grown  each 
day. 

There  have  been  many  times  that  we 
have  been  on  the  same  side.  Off  hand. 
I  recall  the  pay  raise/honorarlum  de- 
bates. And.  I  must  confess,  having 
Senator  Tsongas  as  an  ally  Is  much 
more  enjoyable  than  working  against 
him.  He  never  backed  down  from  his 
beliefs,  nor  did  he  adopt  a  position  be- 
cause of  fleeting  popularity.  Positions 
taken  by  my  good  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts have  always  been  well  rea- 
soned and  justifiable. 

But  It  Is  Paul  Tsongas  as  a  husband, 
and  a  father  whose  memory  I  shall 
always  respect  and  cherish.  His  deci- 
sion to  retire,  I  know,  comes  from  his 
great  love  for  Nlkkl.  Ashley,  Katlna. 
and  Molly. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Anchor- 
age Times  about  the  decision  of  Sena- 
tor Tsongas  to  retire  from  the  Senate. 
Paul  has'  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
my  friend.  Catherine  and  I  wish  him, 
Nlkkl.  and  their  children  the  very  best. 
We  will  miss  him. 

An  Honorable  Enemy 

With  dismay  and  sorrow  we  read  yester- 
day that  Sen.  Paul  Tsongas  of  Massachu- 
setts faces  a  serious  health  problem— one  so 
severe  he  has  decided  he  cannot  run  for  re- 
election this  year. 

The  Democratic  senator  is  one  with  whom 
we  often  took  issue  during  the  course  of  his 
six  years  In  office.  He  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal thorns  In  the  side  of  Alaska  during  the 
D-2  land  battles  of  recent  years.  He  was  a 
party  to  the  lock-up-Alaska  movement.  His 
vision  of  the  environmental  Issues  almost 
always  could  be  counted  upon  to  overlook 
what  most  Alaskans  perceived  as  realistic  as 
opposed  to  the  myths  and  fear-mongerlng 
protestations  of  the  ecology  lobbies. 

But  through  all  of  these  battles,  those  on 
the  Washington  scene  pointed  out  that  Sen. 
Tsongas  conducted  himself  as  a  gentleman. 
He  was.  In  a  sense,  an  "enemy"— but  a  nice 
guy  In  the  process. 

The  nature  of  his  Illness  was  not  disclosed 
by  the  senator  as  he  announced  he  would  be 
unable  to  run  again.  Regardless  of  the  spe- 
cifics, however,  we  wish  him  well  in  his  de- 
termination to  lead  a  normal  life  beyond  the 
maelstrom  of  the  Washington  political 
scene.  And  we're  sorry  his  exit  from  the 
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and  I  like  the  crew  I  am  working  with,  so  I 
figure  why  change." 

In  April  1983.  at  age  49.  Schwulft  quail- 
fled  for  a  $175  monthly  grant  and  was  as- 
signed to  a  crew  that  works  In  county  parks 
In  the  summer  and  clears  snow  in  the 
winter. 

Schwulft  worked  for  Evlnrude  Motors  for 


_  **    .'_ 


A  motion  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1660,  a  bill  relating  to  the  preservation 
of  universal  telephone  service. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Spnat.nr  from  Alnjdca  is  rprnp-niizpri 


Impact  upon  our  ability  to  provide  effective 
national  security  and  emergency  prepared- 
ness communications. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  response  from 
Richard  D.  DeLauer.  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Research  and  Engineering.  As  a 
fellow  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  thought  you  might  also  be  inter- 
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Senate  is  prompted  by  so  grave  a  personal 
crisis. 


WORKFARE  WORKS  IN  MILWAU- 
KEE. LET  US  MAKE  IT  NATION- 
AL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  sensible  and  controversial 
proposals  that  has  been  before  the 
Congress  for  the  last  several  years  is 
the  so-called  workfare  proposal.  Work- 
fare  requires  able-bodied  welfare  re- 
cipients to  earn  their  welfare  check  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  doing  community 
work.  Proponents  ask  why  not?  Oppo- 
nents have  a  ton  of  objections.  They 
call  such  a  scheme  slave  labor.  They 
say  it  costs  far  more  than  it  is  worth. 
They  contend  that  it  would  take  work 
away  from  thousands  of  local  govern- 
ment employees.  They  argue  that  it 
would  demean  community  work.  They 
say  it  will  depress  pay  for  local  govern- 
ment services. 

So  how  about  these  arguments?  Is 
workfare  just  another  uninformed  and 
uncaring  way  to  kick  the  poor  when 
they  are  down?  Mr.  President,  you  can 
find  the  answers  in  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
For  nearly  50  years  Milwaukee  County 
has  had  this  kind  of  a  program.  A 
couple  of  years  ago  I  spent  a  day  at  a 
Milwaukee  center  where  able-bodied 
welfare  recipients  assembled  to  get 
their  workfare  assignments.  This  is  a 
lough  program.  Welfare  recipients  are 
required  to  take  their  assigned  jobs  as 
a  condition  of  continuing  to  receive 
their  welfare  checks.  They  have  to 
provide  their  own  work  clothes.  They 
have  to  work  a  specific  number  of 
hours  each  month.  Frankly.  I  expect- 
ed to  hear  plenty  of  griping  and  grum- 
bling. I  heard  none.  When  I  asked 
these  recipients  how  they  felt  about 
this  work  requirement,  they  told  me 
they  felt  good  about  it.  They  said  they 
wanted  to  earn  their  welfare  check. 
They  did  not  want  a  handout. 

Oh.  yes.  there  was  opposition  to  this 
workfare  program,  but  it  did  not  come 
from  the  welfare  recipients  them- 
selves. Complaints  and  strong  and  un- 
derstandable complaints  came  from 
the  men  and  women— the  regular,  full- 
time  county  employees  who  did  the  es- 
sential county  work  in  the  parks.  In 
the  public  buildings  and  other  county 
establishments  where  the  welfare 
people  were  assigned  to  work.  And 
why  not?  Those  regular  employees 
treasure  their  jobs.  Why  would  not 
they  feel  threatened  by  the  low  paid 
welfare  workers?  After  all  these  wel- 
fare workers  threatened  them  in  two 
ways.  First,  the  regular  county  work- 
ers and  their  unions  felt  that  if  more 
maintenance  and  clean-up  and  pick-up 
work  in  the  park  were  required,  regu- 
lar county  employees  should  get  the 
jobs  with  overtime  if  necessary. 
Second,  regular  employees  who  are 
paid  $6  or  $8  per  hour  for  a  job  obvi- 
ously  felt   undercut   when  a  welfare 


worker  comes  in  to  do  the  same  or  a 
similar  job  for  the  $3.35  per  hour  mini- 
mum. This  problem  has  plagued  Mil- 
waukee for  almost  all  of  the  50  years 
the  workfare  program  has  been  in  op- 
eration. And  yet  the  county  has  per- 
sisted. How  have  the  complaints  been 
met?  Regular  county  workers  and 
their  union  have  been  brought  into 
discussions  and  helped  to  modify  and 
adapt  the  program  to  assure  the  regu- 
lar employees  that  the  workfare  pro- 
gram would  not  diminish  their  work  or 
their  pay.  that  the  welfare  workers 
would  do  work  which  otherwise  would 
not  be  done  and  that  the  regular  em- 
ployees would  have  a  constant  voice  in 
the  process. 

Of  course  the  frictions  have  contin- 
ued. Regular  employees  still  feel 
uneasy  about  the  program.  And. 
frankly,  workfare  with  this  kind  of  ar- 
rangement does  not  meet  the  one  pur- 
pose that  many  of  its  advocates  had  in 
mind  for  it.  It  does  not  save  any 
money.  In  fact,  it  costs  some.  But  it  ac- 
complished two  ends  that  are  eminent- 
ly worthwhile.  It  gives  the  welfare  re- 
cipient the  dignity  of  knowing  that  he 
or  she  earn  their  living,  and  it  enables 
the  county  to  operate  parks  and  hospi- 
tals, recreation  areas  for  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped,  auxiliary  police 
patrols  and  many  other  highly  useful 
local  services  that  otherwise  would  not 
be  available  at  all.  And  the  services 
come  at  a  modest  cost. 

Undoubtedly  workfare  also  encour- 
ages many  on  welfare  to  seek  regular, 
full-time  employement.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  people  on  welfare  earnestly 
want  to  get  off  welfare  and  get  a  job. 
But  they  get  discouraged.  Eventually 
they  stop  looking  for  work.  They  lose 
their  self-confidence.  Workfare  re- 
stores that  confidence.  It  reminds 
them  of  the  discipline  of  work,  getting 
up  in  the  morning,  reporting  on  time, 
making  an  effort  and  getting  paid  for 
it.  The  welfare  job  usually  provides  re- 
cipients with  only  1  week  a  month  of 
work  with  their  compensation  going  to 
meet  their  welfare  grant.  If  the  wel- 
fare worker  is  placed  for  a  couple  of 
days  work  with  a  private  employer  and 
earns  say  $20,  the  worker  keeps  a  very 
modest  18  percent  of  that  or  $3.60  plus 
a  $9  incentive  for  taking  the  job.  Obvi- 
ously a  regular  40-hour-a-week  job  at 
the  minimum  wage  level  or  a  little 
above  becomes  very  inviting  in  con- 
trast. 

How  all  this  works  in  Milwaukee  was 
dramatized  a  few  weeks  ago  by  a 
middle  age  woman.  On  Friday  morn- 
ing January  6  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
carried  a  front  page  picture  of  work- 
fare  recipients  shoveling  snow.  Among 
the  shovelers  working  in  subfreezing 
temperatures  was  a  gray-haired 
woman.  Like  thousands  of  other  Wis- 
consin newspaper  readers  I  was  star- 
tled and.  I  must  say  fascinated,  by  this 
incongruous  picture  of  this  gray- 
haired  woman  hard  at  work  shoveling 


snow  for  the  county  on  a  cold  January 
day.  Obviously  the  editors  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  had  the  same  reac- 
tion because  the  next  day  they  ran  a 
story  again  on  their  front  page  by  re- 
porter Jeff  Cole  relating  how  this  hap- 
pened. The  woman  was  Fern  Schwulft. 
age  50.  Her  reaction  when  reporter 
Cole  asked  her  why  she  was  on  a 
county  work  crew  shoveling  snow  was: 
I'm  lucky  to  be  doing  this  because  there 
isn't  anything  else  to  do.  The  worli  isn't 
that  hard  and  you  get  your  breaks  and  stuff 
during  the  day. 

Mr.  President.  President  Reagan  is 
not  alone  among  Americans  who  can 
react  more  warmly  to  the  story  of  the 
hardships  and  willingness  to  work  of 
one  person  than,  to  volumes  of  statis- 
tics. Fern  Schwulft  in  my  judgment 
speaks  for  literally  millions  of  unem- 
ployed welfare  recipients  who  would 
feel  lucky  to  have  any  kind  of  a  job. 
and  grateful  for  a  chance  to  earn  their 
welfare  payments.  This  Senator  has 
introduced  workfare  legislation  and  in- 
tends to  push  it  and  push  it  hard.  It 
will  help  build  a  better,  cleaner,  safer 
country  and  give  a  measure  of  genuine 
dignity  to  millions  of  Americans,  all  at 
a  very  small  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  searched  for 
similar  work  requirements  for  welfare 
recipients  in  other  cities  including 
other  Wisconsin  cities  but  I  have  not 
found  them.  Why  not?  I  am  sure  there 
are  other  examples  of  workfare— un- 
fortunately very  few  others  around 
the  country.  But  there  are  very  few, 
indeed.  Why  should  not  the  Federal 
Government  provide  incentives  for 
community  work  that  costs  so  little, 
restores  a  sense  of  dignity  and  worth 
to  those  on  welfare  and  provides  the 
kind  of  useful,  practical  discipline  that 
persuades  able  bodies  welfare  recipi- 
ents to  seek  work? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  referred  from  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Woman.  50.  Feels  Fortunate  To  Be  on 
Snow  Removal  Crew 

(By  Jeff  Cole) 

Standing  on  the  porch  of  a  run-down 
duplex  Friday,  Fern  Schwulft.  50.  tried  to 
explain  to  a  reporter  why  she  was  on  a 
county  work  crew  shoveling  snow. 

"I'm  lucky  to  be  doing  this  because  there 
isn't  anything  else  to  do.  The  worli  isn't 
that  hard,  and  you  get  your  breaks  and 
stuff  during  the  day."  Schwulft  said. 

Schwulft.  of  1303B  S.  7th  St.,  receives  gen- 
eral assistance  relief  from  Milwaukee 
County.  Recipients  under  age  60  are  expect- 
ed to  work  one  week  each  month  for  the 
county,  but  those  50  and  older  can  take  an 
indoor  job. 

"I  haven't  applied  for  any  other  kind  of 
work  because  you  never  know  what  kind  of 
supervisor  you  are  going  to  get."  Schwulft 
said.  "The  one  I've  got  now  is  pretty  good. 


and  I  like  the  crew  I  am  working  with,  so  I 
figure  why  change." 

In  April  1983.  at  age  49.  Schwulft  quali- 
fied for  a  $175  monthly  grant  and  was  as- 
signed to  a  crew  that  works  in  county  parks 
in  the  summer  and  clears  snow  in  the 
winter. 

Schwulft  worked  for  Evinrude  Motors  for 
five  years,  was  laid  off  in  1980.  went  on  un- 
employment, was  called  back  In  1981  for 
three  months,  and  was  laid  off  again. 

"I  had  exhausted  my  benefits  the  first 
time  I  was  laid  off  and  I  didn't  work  there 
long  enough  the  second  time  to  run  up  any 
unemployment  benefits,"  she  said. 

So.  for  the  next  two  years,  she  survived  by 
doing  odd  jobs  and  borrowing  money  from 
friends  and  family  members.  But  her  life 
got  to  a  point  where  she  just  couldn't 
borrow  any  more  or  find  any  more  odd  jobs, 
she  said.  Welfare  meant  survival. 

Schwulft  came  to  Milwaukee  about  30 
years  ago  after  growing  up  on  a  farm  near 
Hartford  because  "it  was  the  big  city  and  I 
was  young." 

She  lives  in  a  run-down  duplex  on  the 
South  Side  on  a  street  that  is  held  together 
by  its  potholes.  Sharing  her  rooms  are  three 
stray  dogs  she  found  and  nursed  back  to 
health. 

Dressed  in  a  pair  of  maroon  sweat  pants,  a 
red  sweater,  and  sturdy  brown  shoes,  she 
told  the  dogs  to  be  quiet  as  she  talked. 

'I  am  willing  to  do  almost  any  kind  of 
work.  I  ain't  fussy."  she  said.  "I  would  love 
to  find  a  job  where  I  could  work  40  hours  a 
week  and  the  money  would  be  my  own. 

"The  problem  is  that  when  you  get  to  be 
50  years  old.  no  one  wants  you." 

There  may  be  a  way  out  for  Schwulft.  said 
Richard  Buschmann.  a  program  coordinator 
with  the  Milwaukee  County  Department  of 
Social  Services.  After  a  front-page  picture  of 
her  shovelling  snow  appeared  Friday  in  The 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  representatives  from 
the  Wisconsin  Job  Service  "pulled  her  file," 
he  said. 

"They  found  three  'daily  labor'  jobs  that 
she  would  be  qualified  for,"  Buschmann 
said.  "A  daily  labor  job  Is  where  an  employ- 
er needs  someone  for  one,  two  or  three  days 
of  work  and  they  pay  that  person. 

"If  the  person  does  a  good  job,  oftentimes 
the  employer  will  hire  the  person  full  time 
when  they  have  an  opening." 

Any  money  the  person  makes  is  deducted 
from  the  next  welfare  payment.  Buschmann 
said.  Welfare  recipients  are  given  an  18%  al- 
lowance of  the  money  for  travel  and  at  least 
a  $9  monthly  allowance  as  an  "incentive"  to 
take  the  job. 

The  extra  money  would  be  welcome. 
Schwulft  said.  Right  now.  she  has  to  pay 
$144  a  month  In  rent,  plus  feed  herself  and 
her  dogs. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


UNIVERSAL  TELEPHONE 
SERVICE  PRESERVATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  1660,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


A  motion  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1660,  a  bill  relating  to  the  preservation 
of  universal  telephone  service. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  discussion  being  held  now  in  which 
I  am  involved,  concerning  the  future 
disposition  of  this  matter.  I  intend  to 
put  in  a  quorum  call  and  ask  to  be  no- 
tified if  any  Senator  intends  to  rescind 
that  quorum  call.  This  is  a  matter  of 
courtesy.  I  wish  to  come  back  to  the 
Chamber. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  the  orcler  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

RECESS  ITNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
request  I  am  about  to  make  has  been 
cleared  with  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:28  p.m.,  recessed  until  2 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Evans). 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Senator  Tower,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
asking  about  any  dangers  to  our  com- 
munications systems  should  S.  1660  be 
passed. 

The  Senator  received  a  very  interest- 
ing report  and  reply  to  that  letter  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator's letter  and  that  the  report  that 
he  received  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  26.  1984. 
Hon.  Barry  Golowater, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Barry:  As  you  are  well  aware,  our 
national  security  is  affected  In  many  ways 
by  the  stability  of  our  Nation's  telecom- 
munications network.  More  than  95  percent 
of  the  military's  domestic  command  and 
control  communications  support  is  obtained 
from  the  private  sector. 

With  legislation  currently  under  discus- 
sion on  the  Senate  floor  dealing  with  the 
future  of  many  aspects  of  the  telecommuni- 
cations Industry,  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  last  week  in  order  to  obtain  the  De- 
partment's Indication  of  the  involvement  of 
any  national  security  Implications.  Specifi- 
cally, I  requested  an  assessment  of  S.  1660's 


impact  upon  our  ability  to  provide  effective 
national  security  and  emergency  prepared- 
ness communications. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  response  from 
Richard  D.  DeLauer,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Research  and  Engineering.  As  a 
fellow  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  thought  you  might  also  be  inter- 
ested in  the  Department's  assessment  of  S. 
1660.  A  copy  of  these  comments  is  included 
with  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

John  Tower. 

Enclosure. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C,  January  25,  1984. 
Hon.  John  Tower, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tower:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  18  January  1984  which  requested 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
concerning  S.  1660  and  how  it  would  affect 
our  ability  to  provide  effective  national  se- 
curity and  emergency  preparedness  commu- 
nications. As  you  know,  commercial  commu- 
nications are  of  major  importance  to  the 
Department  because  more  than  95%  of  our 
domestic  command  and  control  communica- 
tions support  is  obtained  from  the  private 
sector.  The  Department  is  also  almost  total- 
ly dependent  upon  the  commercial  commu- 
nications industry  for  providing  routine  day- 
to-day  communications.  Because  of  this  de- 
pendence upon  commercial  communica- 
tions, we  are  very  sensitive  to  the  Impact  of 
legislation,  or  regulatory  or  judicial  action, 
affecting  the  communications  industry; 
hence  we  greatly  appreciate  your  interest. 

The  Defense  Department  believes  that 
legislative  action  is  unwarranted  at  the 
present  time  regarding  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission's  access  charge  deci- 
sions. In  particular,  the  Department  op- 
poses enactment  of  S.  1660,  or  the  related 
H.R.  4295.  for  three  major  reasons: 

Legislative  action  would  inject  additional 
years  of  uncertainty  and  turmoil  into  the 
ongoing  restructure  of  our  nation's  telecom- 
munications industry,  with  another  cycle  of 
regulatory  action.  Judicial  review,  and  legis- 
lative reaction  continuing  to  disrupt  effec- 
tive communications  planning  and  oper- 
ations. 

The  proposed  legislation  imposes  unfair 
and  artificial  restraints  (I.e.,  penalty  fees) 
upon  the  use  of  bypass  technology,  when 
both  a  viable  local  exchange  network  and 
bypass  capability  are  essential  to  a  surviv- 
able  command  and  control  communications 
capability. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  continue  to 
impose  access  charges  upon  large  users  of 
communications  while  depriving  them  of 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  long  promised 
benefits  of  reduced  regulation,  divestiture 
and  increased  competition  in  the  telecom- 
munications Industry. 

A  more  detailed  summary  discussing  the 
key  factors  underlying  the  Department's 
views,  our  critical  concerns  and  a  more  spe- 
cific assessment  of  S.  1660,  is  enclosed  for 
your  Information. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  report. 
Sincerely, 

Dick. 

Enclosure. 
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Department  or  Depense  Summary  Analysis 
or  S.  1660.  THE  'Universal  Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  or  1983" 

KEY  underlying  rACTORS 

Three  key  factors  underlie  the  Defense 
Departments  evaluation  of  S.  1660,  and  the 
related  H  R  4295  These  are  the  importance 


and  rules  governing,  the  very  industry  with 
which  E>oD  must  deal. 

CRITICAL  DOD  CONCERNS 

Three  major  concerns  affect  DoD's  eval- 
uation of  S.  1660.  or  the  related  H.R.  4295. 

First,  from  a  national  security  and  emer- 
gency preparedness  perspective,  reasonable 


needed  now  Is  a  period  of  stability  to  allow 
all  to  adjust  to  the  present  environment. 
Were  Congress  to  now  act.  another  cycle  of 
regulatory  action,  judicial  review,  and  legis- 
lative reaction  would  begin,  with  the  likely 
attendant  disruption  of  DoD's  communica- 
tions operations. 
The  Deoartment  also  believes  the  provi- 
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cause  it  has  a  decided  bearing  on  what 
we  are  doing. 

This  is  the  assessment  from  the  De- 
fense Department  of  S.  1660,  and  I 
think  my  colleagues  will  recall  numer- 
ous times  that  I  have  discussed  this 
whole    problem    of    communications. 


98-270,  p.  13).  Many  unique  Defense  Depart- 
ment requirements  use  bypass  systems  to 
achieve  the  maximum  practical  survivabil- 
ity, which  is  an  operational  necessity,  yet  S. 
1660  imposes  penalty  fees  upion  such  bypass 
nonetheless. 

F^ally,  as  a  large  user  of  commercial  com- 
munications, the  Defense  Department  views 


where  you  can  enter  into  the  comput- 
er questions  that  you  want  answered 
daily,  such  as  market  reports  on  cer- 
tain stocks;  even  our  wives  can  place 
orders  with  the  markets  through  the 
new  telephone  system,  and  the  market 
will  fulfill  these  orders  when  they  are 
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Department  or  Detemse  Summary  Analysis 
or  S.  1660.  THE  •Universal  Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  or  1983" 

KEY  UNDERLYING  rACTORS 

Three  key  factors  underlie  the  Defense 
Departments  evaluation  of  S.  1660,  and  the 
related  H.R.  4295.  These  are  the  importance 
of  the  commercial  communications  industry 
to  the  Department,  the  inability  to  deal  in 
isolation  with  a  part  of  the  complex  changes 
in  the  industry,  and  the  effect  of  the  recent 
turbulence  and  uncertainty  in  the  industry 
upon  our  planning  activities. 

First,  the  commercial  communications  in- 
dustry is  extremely  important  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (DoD).  More  than  95% 
of  the  Department's  domestic  command  and 
control  communications  support  is  obtained 
from  the  commercial  communications  indus- 
try. Furthermore,  while  DoD  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  developing  specialized  government- 
owned  systems  to  handle  some  of  its  most 
critical  requirements,  these  government- 
owned  facilities  are  not  yet  available  and 
many  of  DoD's  most  critical  requirements 
will  continue  to  be  served  by  the  commercial 
communications  industry.  Moreover,  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  always  remain 
dependent  upon  the  commercial  communi- 
cations industry  for  satisfying  its  enormous 
day-to-day  administrative  telephone  re- 
quirements. 

Second,  the  operational  Impact  of  the 
PCC's  access  charge  decisions  and  related 
legislation  such  as  S.  1660  cannot  be  viewed 
in  isolation  from  other  Judicial  and  regula- 
tory activity.  They  are  merely  yet  another 
increment  added  on  to  the  Commission's 
Computer  Inquiry  II  and  related  decisions, 
and  the  AT&T  divestiture  and  related  regu- 
latory actions.  All  of  these  decisions  or  ac- 
tions interrelate  in  varying  degrees,  and  the 
impact  of  any  one  of  them  simply  cannot  be 
addressed  apart  from  the  impact  of  the 
others.  Moreover,  while  each  regulatory 
action,  or  divestiture,  would  individually  be 
difficult  to  address  from  a  communications 
operations  standpoint,  their  cumulative 
effect  is  to  make  it  significantly  more  diffi- 
cult for  DoD's  telecommunications  manag- 
ers to  do  their  jobs.  Such  multiple  regula- 
tory and  judicial  actions  cause  substantial 
transitional  disruptions  in  the  provision  of 
ser\'ice  and  they  create  sizable  short  term 
cost  increases,  with  long  term  overall  cost 
increases  probable.  Furthermore,  they  sig- 
nificantly increase  the  Departments  cur- 
rent and  future  needs  for  personnel  quali- 
fied to  make  the  necessary  technical  assess- 
ments and  management  decisions  which  will 
be  required  in  the  more  complex,  competi- 
tive telecommunications  environment. 

Third,  the  recent  years  of  uncertainty  and 
turmoil  in  the  nation's  telecommunications 
industry  have  made  DoD's  national  security 
telecommunciations  planning  activities  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  conduct.  Because  of 
DoD's  substantial  dependence  upon  com- 
mercial carriers  to  meet  its  needs,  extensive 
interaction  and  a  closely  coordinated  effort 
with  the  telecommunications  industry  are 
essential  if  the  burden  that  the  current 
threat  has  placed  upon  our  national  com- 
munications resources  is  to  be  overcome. 
DoD  is  actively  moving  forward  with  those 
efforts,  in  large  part  through  the  Presi- 
dents  National  Security  Telecommunica- 
tions Advisory  Committee.  As  it  does  so. 
however,  the  most  pervasive,  and  difficult 
problem  encountered  is  the  existence  of 
multiple  separate  and  often  conflicting  reg- 
ulatory, judicial  and  legislative  initiatives 
regarding  the  structure  and  organization  of. 


and  rules  governing,  the  very  industry  with 
which  DoD  must  deal. 

CRITICAL  DOD  CONCERNS 

Three  major  concerns  affect  DoDs  eval- 
uation of  S.  1660,  or  the  related  H.R.  4295. 

First,  from  a  national  security  and  emer- 
gency preparedness  perspective,  reasonable 
certainty  about  the  current  and  future 
structure  of  and  rules  governing  the  tele- 
communications Industry  is  imperative.  Ef- 
fective planning  cannot  occur  in  an  environ- 
ment of  repeated  changes  in  regulatory  de- 
cisions, court  appeals,  and  legislative  action 
to  override  either  or  l)Oth. 

Second,  preventing  adverse  Impact  upon 
existing  national  security  and  emergency 
preparedness  communications  operations  is 
critical.  An  important  segment  of  the  na- 
tionwide telecommunications  system  is  the 
pervasive  local  exchange  network  estab- 
lished by  the  Bell  Operating  Companies  and 
the  independent  telephone  companies.  The 
Defense  Department  has  come  to  rely  heavi- 
ly upon  that  local  exchange  network  to 
serve  many  key  military  bases  and  other 
critical  installations,  and  to  provide  critical 
command  and  control  communications  con- 
nectivity. For  this  reason,  it  is  vital  to  the 
nation  that  the  viability  of  local  exchange 
telephone  companies,  from  both  a  financial 
and  technological  perspective,  be  preserved. 

Finally,  while  the  Defense  Department 
strongly  supports  actions  necessary  to  pre- 
serve a  viable  local  exchange  network,  at 
the  same  time  DoD  must  retain  the  maxi- 
mum possible  flexibility  to  structure  its 
communications  services  and  facilities  to 
meet  t)oth  critical  day-to-day  command  and 
control  requirements  and  emergency  re- 
sponse needs.  Moreover,  many  of  these  criti- 
cal command  and  control  requirements  are 
unique,  such  as  our  missile  warning  and 
space  surveillance  circuits  or  the  communi- 
cations supporting  the  missile  and  bomber 
forces.  For  this  reason.  DoD  is  vitally  con- 
cerned that  no  artificial  restrictions  be  es- 
tablished, by  either  regulatory  or  legislative 
action,  that  would  prohibit  or  make  eco- 
nomically prohibitive  any  existing  or 
planned  communications  systems  or  net- 
works it  may  have. 

ASSESSMENT  OP  S.  1660 

Judged  within  the  current  industry  frame- 
work and  against  the  concerns  discussed 
above,  the  Department  of  Defense  believes 
enactment  of  S.  1660  would  not  benefit,  and 
indeed  would  hamper,  its  national  security 
conununtcations  capability. 

Initially,  passage  of  legislation  revising  or 
overturning  the  FCCs  access  charge  deci- 
sions is  likely  to  prolong  uncertainty  and 
turmoil  in  the  U.S.  telecommunications  in- 
dustry. In  1981.  when  Defense  Department 
represenUtives  testified  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  regarding  S.  898. 
"The  Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act  of  1981".  they  urged  Con- 
gress to  act  to  establish  the  future  structure 
of  our  nation's  telecommunications  industry 
to  ensure  national  security  and  emergency 
preparedness  needs  were  met.  The  Senate 
passed  S.  898,  but  the  House  was  unable  to 
pass  a  companion  bill.  H.R.  5158.  Mean- 
while, the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission forged  ahead  with  a  regulatory  re- 
structuring of  the  industry,  and  the  AT&T 
divestiture  has  been  agreed  upon  and  imple- 
mented. While  the  Defense  Department  did 
not  support  many  of  these  actions,  the  De- 
partment has  accepted  them  and  has  made 
major  efforts  to  adjust  to  them.  We  believe 
that  this  period  of  difficult  adjustment  is 
mostly  behind  us  and  that  what  Is  most 


needed  now  is  a  period  of  sUbllity  to  allow 
all  to  adjust  to  the  present  environment. 
Were  Congress  to  now  act.  another  cycle  of 
regulatory  action.  Judicial  review,  and  legis- 
lative reaction  would  begin,  with  the  likely 
attendant  disruption  of  DoD's  communica- 
tions operations. 

The  Department  also  believes  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  1660  which  impose  penalty  fees 
upon  users  which  bypass  the  existing  local 
exchange  network  are  unfair  and  will  ad- 
versely affect  national  security  communica- 
tions. Bypass  capability  is  essential  to  a  sur- 
vivable  command  and  control  communica- 
tions structure  for  the  same  reasons  a  viable 
local  exchange  network  is  important.  Alter- 
nate routing  and  redundant  facilities  are 
what  provide  survivability,  and  to  restrict 
the  Defense  Department  to  using  only  the 
local  exchange  network,  or  economically  pe- 
nalize it  for  bypassing  it,  will  reduce  surviv- 
ability. Moreover,  penalty  fees  are  likely  to 
retard  the  development,  deployment  and 
use  of  satellite  and  mobile  conununications 
technology.  These  are  obvious  examples  of 
bypass  systems  and  each  is  becoming  much 
more  critical  to  a  survivable  and  endurable 
command  and  control  conununications 
structure.  Indeed,  the  Committee  Report  on 
S.  1660  recognizes  that  often  users  decide  to 
construct  bypass  systems  to  obtain  unique 
services  or  capabilities  not  being  offered  by 
the  local  exchange  network  (S.  Rept.  No. 
98-270.  p.  13).  Many  unique  Defense  Depart- 
ment requirements  use  bypass  systems  to 
achieve  the  maximum  practical  survivabil- 
ity, which  is  an  operational  necessity,  yet  S. 
1660  imposes  penalty  fees  upon  such  bypass 
nonetheless. 

Finally,  as  a  large  user  of  commercial  com- 
munications, the  Defense  Department  views 
the  thrust  of  S.  1660  as  contrary  to  the 
basic  objectives  of  reduced  regulation,  dives- 
titure, and  increased  reliance  upon  competi- 
tion in  the  telecommunications  industry. 
While  the  Defense  Department  has  general- 
ly opposed  the  past  regulatory  and  Judicial 
efforts  to  restructure  the  industry  because 
we  believed  they  did  not  consider  fully  all 
factors  or  serve  all  interests  of  the  Nation, 
such  actions  have  occurred  and  are  now  ir- 
reversible. Furthermore,  although  the  De- 
fense Depart.ment  has  some  serious  con- 
cerns regarding  the  adverse  financial  impact 
of  the  FCCs  access  charge  decisions,  and 
has  sought  reconsideration  of  them.  DoD 
t>elieves  these  changes  are  an  attempt  to  ac- 
commodate the  transition  to  a  fully  com- 
petitive industry  structure.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, for  Congress  to  now  enact  legis- 
lation which  further  complicates  the  regula- 
tory environment  and  imposes  additional  ar- 
tificial restraints  upon  the  evolving  competi- 
tive marketplace,  will  deprive  communica- 
tions users  of  the  opportunity  to  exercise 
those  additional  choices,  employ  those  tech- 
nological innovations,  and  seek  those  lower 
prices  which  have  been  the  long-promised 
benefits  of  a  competitive  telecommunica- 
tions Industry. 

S.  1660  is  of  particular  concern  to  the  De- 
partment in  light  of  the  FCCs  recent  action 
postponing  imposition  of  residential  access 
charges  until  1985.  The  multi-line  business 
charges  and  special  access  charges  applica- 
ble to  the  vast  majority  of  DoD's  communi- 
cations will  still  be  imposed  under  both  the 
FCCs  action  and  S.  1660.  but  if  S.  1660  were 
enacted  the  Department  would  pay  more 
but  receive  none  of  the  t)enefits  of  a  com- 
petitive telecommunications  market. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  read  one  part  of  the  report  be- 


cause it  has  a  decided  bearing  on  what 
we  are  doing. 

This  is  the  assessment  from  the  De- 
fense Department  of  S.  1660,  and  I 
think  my  colleagues  will  recall  numer- 
ous times  that  1  have  discussed  this 
whole  problem  of  conununications, 
that  our  armed  services  depend  not 
100  percent  but  very  close  to  it  for  in- 
stantaneous communications  world- 
wide, and  should  anything  happen  to 
the  Bell  System  up  in  New  Jersey  that 
handles  these  worldwide  calls,  we 
would  be  in  very  serious  trouble  be- 
cause, while  radio  is  very  dependable 
and  especially  now  with  satellite  use, 
it  is  not  as  dependable  as  the  land  line. 
But  their  assessment: 

Judged  within  the  current  Industry  frame- 
work and  against  the  concerns  discussed 
above,  the  Department  of  Defense  believes 
enactment  of  S.  1660  would  not  benefit,  and 
indeed  would  hamper,  its  national  security 
communications  capability. 

Initially,  passage  of  legislation  revising  or 
overturning  the  FCCs  access  charge  deci- 
sions is  likely  to  prolong  uncertainty  and 
turmoil  in  the  U.S.  telecommunications  in- 
dustry. In  1981.  when  Defense  Department 
representatives  testified  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  regarding  S.  898, 
■'The  Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act  of  1981,"  they  urged  Con- 
gress to  act  to  establish  the  future  structure 
of  our  Nation's  telecommunications  indus- 
try to  ensure  national  security  and  emergen- 
cy preparedness  needs  were  met.  The 
Senate  passed  S.  898.  but  the  House  was 
unable  to  pass  a  companion' bill.  H.R.  5158. 
Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  forged  ahead  with  a  regulatory 
restructuring  of  the  industry,  and  the 
AT&T  divestiture  has  been  agreed  upon  and 
implemented.  While  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment did  not  support  many  of  these  actions, 
the  Department  has  accepted  them  and  has 
made  major  efforts  to  adjust  to  them.  We 
believe  that  this  period  of  difficult  adjust- 
ment is  mostly  behind  us  and  that  what  is 
most  needed  now  is  a  period  of  stability  to 
allow  all  to  adjust  to  the  present  environ- 
ment. Were  Congress  to  now  act.  another 
cycle  of  regulatory  action.  Judicial  review, 
and  legislative  reaction  would  begin,  with 
the  likely  attendant  disruption  of  DoD's 
communications  operations. 

The  Department  also  believes  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  1660  which  impose  penalty  fees 
upon  users  which  bypass  the  existing  local 
exchange  network  are  unfair  and  will  ad- 
versely affect  national  security  communica- 
tions. Bypass  capability  is  essential  to  a  sur- 
vivable command  and  control  communica- 
tions structure  for  the  same  reasons  a  viable 
local  exchange  network  Is  Important.  Alter- 
nate routing  and  redundant  facilities  are 
what  provide  survivability,  and  to  restrict 
the  Defense  Department  to  using  only  the 
local  exchange  network,  or  economically  pe- 
nalize it  for  bypassing  it,  will  reduce  surviv- 
ability. Moreover,  penalty  fees  are  likely  to 
retard  the  development,  deployment  and 
use  of  satellite  and  mobile  communications 
technology.  These  are  obvious  examples  of 
bypass  systems  and  each  is  becoming  much 
more  critical  to  a  survivable  and  endurable 
command  and  control  communications 
structure.  Indeed,  the  Committee  Report  on 
S.  1660  recognizes  that  often  users  decide  to 
construct  bypass  systems  to  obtain  unique 
services  or  capabilities  not  being  offered  by 
the  local  exchange  network  (S.  Rept.  No. 


98-270.  p.  13).  Many  unique  Defense  Depart- 
ment requirements  use  bypass  systems  to 
aichieve  the  maximum  practical  survivabil- 
ity, which  is  an  operational  necessity,  yet  S. 
1660  imposes  penalty  fees  u|>on  such  bypass 
nonetheless. 

Finally,  as  a  large  user  of  commercial  com- 
munications, the  Defense  Department  views 
the  thrust  of  S.  1660  as  contrary  to  the 
basic  objectives  of  reduced  regulation,  dives- 
titure, and  increased  reliance  upon  competi- 
tion In  the  telecommunications  industry. 
While  the  Defense  Department  has  general- 
ly opposed  the  past  regulatory  and  judicial 
efforts  to  restructure  the  industry  because 
we  believed  they  did  not  consider  fully  all 
factors  or  serve  all  interests  of  the  Nation, 
such  actions  have  occurred  and  are  now  ir- 
reversible. Furthermore,  although  the  De- 
fense Department  has  some  serious  con- 
cerns regarding  the  adverse  financial  impact 
of  the  FCCs  access  charge  decisions,  and 
has  sought  reconsideration  of  them.  DOD 
believes  these  changes  are  an  attempt  to 
accommodate  the  transition  to  a  fully  com- 
petitive industry  structure.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, for  Congress  to  now  enact  legis- 
lation which  further  complicates  the  regula- 
tory environment  and  Imposes  additional  ar- 
tificial restraints  upon  the  evolving  competi- 
tive marketplace,  will  deprive  communica- 
tions users  of  the  opportunity  to  exercise 
those  additional  choices,  employ  those  tech- 
nological innovations,  and  seek  those  lower 
prices  which  have  been  the  long-promised 
benefits  of  a  competitive  telecommunica- 
tions industry. 

S.  1660  is  of  particular  concern  to  the  De- 
partment in  light  of  the  FCCs  recent  action 
postponing  Imposition  of  residential  access 
charges  until  1985.  The  multi-line  business 
charges  and  special  access  charges  applica- 
ble to  the  vast  majority  of  DOD's  communi- 
cations will  still  be  Imposed  under  both  the 
FCCs  action  and  S.  1660,  but  if  S.  1660  were 
enacted  the  Department  would  pay  more 
but  receive  none  of  the  benefits  of  a  com- 
petitive telecommunications  market. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  the 
reading  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
most  important  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  attitude  on  this. 

While  it  may  seem  strange  to  some 
of  my  colleagues  to  use  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  attitude,  we  all  real- 
ize that  without  communications  we 
cannot  have  a  working,  viable,  per- 
forming military  system.  In  fact,  as 
adequate  as  the  communications  have 
been  which  have  been  provided  by 
AT&T,  or  "Ma  Bell,"  we  still  could 
have  improvement  and  we  are  improv- 
ing telecommunications  every  day. 

I  doubt  that  there  is  any  one  single 
facet  of  our  lives  that  is  undergoing  as 
rapid  change  as  communications,  and  I 
have  said  on  this  floor  many  times 
that  within  a  relatively  few  years, 
maybe  5,  the  telephone  as  we  now 
know  it  is  going  to  be  a  rather  obsolete 
piece  of  equipment.  It  will  be  some- 
thing like  the  old  telephones  we  can 
remember  when  you  cranked  the 
crank  and  waited  for  some  time  for 
someone  to  answer.  Already  telephone 
systems  are  available  and  telephone 
equipment  available  in  which  you  can 
talk  to  a  picture  and  receive  a  picture 
back.  We  are  seeing  telephone  equip- 
ment  come   in   forms   of   computers 


where  you  can  enter  into  the  comput- 
er questions  that  you  want  answered 
daily,  such  as  market  reports  on  cer- 
tain stocks;  even  our  wives  can  place 
orders  with  the  markets  through  the 
new  telephone  system,  and  the  market 
will  fulfill  these  orders  when  they  are 
wanted. 

So  we  are  living,  Mr.  I*resident,  in 
probably  the  most  interesting  age  of 
communications  that  man  has  lived 
through,  and  now  with  the  President's 
emphasis  last  night  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  space  station,  I 
think  that  we  are  beginning  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  new 
frontier  for  America,  and  it  is  up  there 
in  space  not  just  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, not  just  where  we  can  make  new 
medicine,  but  where  we  can  develop 
devices  that  can  make  everything  we 
are  doing  on  Earth  a  lot  easier. 

I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of  the 
ability  in  space  to  manufacture  crys- 
tals. About  the  largest  crystal  we  can 
manufacture  on  Earth  might  be  2  cen- 
timeters long.  Above  that.  Earth's 
gravity  causes  the  crystals  to  crack. 
Up  there  in  space  where  there  is  no 
gravity  we  can  make  crystals  as  large 
as  we  want,  and  I  am  talking  now 
about  a  crystal  around  13  centimeters 
in  length,  that  can  take  the  infrared 
rays  directed  to  Earth  from  a  satellite 
some  5  square  miles  or  larger  in  size 
that  will  gather  the  infrared  from  the 
Sun  and  direct  it  to  a  parabolic  anten- 
na near  some  large  cities  or  between 
large  cities  and  the  infrared  transmit- 
ted to  Earth  goes  through  these  large 
crystals,  is  transformed  either  into 
direct  electric  current  or  indirect  elec- 
trical current  with  the  alternating  cur- 
rent that  we  use  In  our  house. 

This  is  possible  now.  We  can  electri- 
fy every  city  in  America.  In  fact,  we 
can  provide,  with  one  of  these  satel- 
lites of  a  size  of  5  to  10  square  miles, 
more  power  than  Washington,  Phila- 
delphia, and  New  York  can  use. 

So  what  the  President  asked  for  last 
night,  while  not  having  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  communications,  has  a  very 
direct  bearing  on  the  possibilities  that 
await  those  people  with  courage,  those 
people  with  the  ability  to  see  some- 
thing new  and  realize  that  we  here  on 
Earth  have  fairly  well  exhausted  the 
technological  parameters  in  which  we 
live. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee asked  for  this  report.  I  think 
the  reading  of  it  by  my  colleagues  will 
help  them  decide  that  S.  1660,  while 
well  intentioned,  while  developed  in  all 
sincerity  and  honesty,  is  not  in  order 
because  it  is  not  timely.  We  do  not 
know  yet  what  the  problems  are  going 
to  be.  Our  telephone  users  around  this 
country  have  not  received  any  exorbi- 
tant increase  in  their  rates  or  even  in- 
creases in  their  rates.  So  until  that 
time— and  I  judge  that  will  be  some- 
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time  within  12  months— I  hope  that 
we  can  defeat  S.  1660  and  t>e  patient 
and  then  decide  to  develop  the  legisla- 
tive that  might  be  needed.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  announce  to  those  who  have 
been  listening,  unless  there  has  been 
some  change  of  plans  I  do  not  know 
about,  there  apparently  will  be  a 
motion  to  table  the  motion  to  proceed 
sometime  between  now  and  3  o'clock, 
and  I  assume  we  will  vote  on  that.  I 
am  going  to  vote  against  it  and  hope 
that  we  do  take  up  this  bill. 

There  has  been  some  discussion 
that,  if  it  were  tabled,  perhaps  we 
could  bring  up  immediately,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  not  unlike  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

After  having  talked  with  many, 
many  people  that  I  have  worked  with 
on  the  bill.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senate 
that  I  will  object  today,  or  in  the  next 
several  days,  to  any  effort  to  bring  up 
by  unanimous  consent  on  the  floor  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 

If  S.  1660  passes.  I  can  assure  the 
Senate  that  I  will  go  to  conference  and 
attempt  to  stick  as  strongly  as  I  can 
with  our  position.  I  have  talked  with 
John  Dingeix.  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, this  morning.  He  and  I.  I  think, 
could  work  out  an  amicable  and  ac- 
ceptable compromise  to  most  of  the 
parties  concerned. 

But,  for  the  moment,  it  appears  we 
will  vote  on  the  motion  to  table.  I  will 
oppose  that.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  be 
willing  to  take  up  this  bill.  Of  course, 
if  the  motion  to  table  is  defeated,  all 
we  are  then  doing  is  debating  the 
motion  to  proceed.  We  have  not  even 
gotten  to  the  bill  yet.  And  if  we  get  to 
the  bill,  I  hope  that  we  could  get  to 
the  merits  of  it  relatively  soon  and 
vote  on  the  merits  and  go  to  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  announced  its  decision  to 
postpone  the  imposition  of  access 
charges  on  residential  and  single  line 
businesses  until  at  least  June  1985. 
The  FCC's  announced  changes  protect 
rural  telephone  companies  and  low- 
income    consumers,     they    ease     the 


upward  pressure  on  telephone  rates 
for  residential  and  small  business  sub- 
scribers, they  promote  efficiency  and 
competition,  and  they  deal  responsibly 
with  the  potential  for  bypass. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  FCC  modified 
its  access  charge  decision,  and  I  believe 
that  that  action  eliminates  the  need 
for  legislation  on  telephone  rates  at 
this  time.  I  should  like  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  on  his  success- 
ful efforts  to  bring  the  Issue  of  tele- 
phone service  and  rates  before  Con- 
gress and  the  public.  The  FCC  modifi- 
cations are  the  direct  result  of  his  ef- 
forts, and  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  can  claim  a  well-deserved 
victory  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  legislation  is  appropri- 
ate at  this  time,  and  I  oppose  the 
motion  to  bring  up  S.  1660. 

All  of  us  have  been  troubled  by  pre- 
dictions of  sharply  higher  local  tele- 
phone rates.  We  have  worked  for  dec- 
ades toward  the  goal  of  universal  tele- 
phone service,  and  it  is  unacceptable 
to  change  that  goal  and  to  adopt  poli- 
cies which  force  people  who  have  tele- 
phones off  the  system. 

The  FCC's  original  access  charge  de- 
cision gave  rise  to  legitimate  fears  that 
affordable  telephone  service  would  not 
remain  available  to  all  residents  of 
this  country.  In  a  time  of  uncertainty 
over  telephone  rates  caused  by  the 
AT&T  divestiture,  the  FCC  created 
additional  uncertainty  in  several  ways. 
The  original  decision  shifted  all  of  the 
nontraffic  sensitive  costs  allocated  to 
interstate  long  distance  to  the  local 
customer.  This  shift  would  have  raised 
rates  rapidly  and  significantly,  and 
without  any  limits. 

For  the  average  ratepayer,  rates 
were  to  rise  to  some  unknown  "nation- 
al average".  Low  income  and  elderly 
consumers  faced  the  prospect  of  tele- 
phone bills  too  high  to  afford. 

For  rural,  high  cost  telephone  com- 
panies, these  customer  access  charges 
were  almost  certain  to  exceed  the  na- 
tional average  by  a  considerable 
amount  in  some  very  high  cost  areas 
such  as  Alaska.  The  FCC  addressed 
this  threat  to  universal  telephone 
service  by  creating  a  universal  service 
fund,  but  rural  telephone  companies 
were  concerned  that  the  fund  was  not 
generous  enough  to  accomplish  its 
purposes. 

Over  the  course  of  hearings  on  this 
subject,  one  of  which  took  place  in  my 
State,  and  debate  in  committee.  I  have 
formed  an  opinion  on  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  workable,  constructive  approach 
to  the  problems  presented  by  the 
FCC's  original  decision.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  FCC  has  reached  an  adminis- 
trative solution  which  I  believe  solves 
the  problems  it  presented  originally 
and  which  is  remarkably  similar  to  my 
preferred  solution. 

The  reasons  behind  rising  local  tele- 
phone rates  are  complex.  The  problem 


does  not  lend  itself  to  easy  solutions. 
At  the  same  time  that  we  want  to 
assure  universal  telephone  service,  we 
want  to  eliminate  the  incentive  to 
bypass  the  local  exchange,  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  new  technol- 
ogies, and  to  make  a  transition  to  a 
more  competitive  marketplace.  Some 
of  these  goals  may  not  be  compatible. 
But,  in  my  view,  the  FCC  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  adopt  princi- 
ples which  I  think  ought  to  be  incor- 
porated into  any  national  approach  to 
the  problem  of  rising  telephone  rates. 

First,  it  seems  to  me  that  generous, 
targeted  subsidies  to  maintain  univer- 
sal telephone  service  are  appropriate, 
both  for  low  income  consumers  and 
for  high  cost  rural  areas.  I  far  pre- 
ferred the  high-cost  fund  in  S.  1660  as 
introduced  to  that  in  the  same  bill  as 
reported.  The  committee  amendment, 
however,  goes  a  long  way  toward  cor- 
recting the  deficiencies  in  this  fund. 

Among  the  FCC's  options  for  a  rural 
fund  is  one  which  subsidizes  80  per- 
cent of  a  company's  costs  over  110  per- 
cent of  the  national  average.  This  is 
almost  identical  to  the  proposed  com- 
mittee amendment,  and  has  my  strong 
support,  with  two  qualifications.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  FCC  is  considering 
limiting  this  fund  to  companies  with 
fewer  than  50,000  access  lines  within  a 
State.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  fund 
should  be  limited  to  such  small  compa- 
nies. In  my  State,  at  least  one  high 
cost  company  which  serves  rural,  low 
density  areas  has  more  than  50,000 
lines.  A  limit  of  100,000  lines  may  be 
more  realistic,  if  necessary,  to  separate 
largely  rural  companies  from  subur- 
ban ones. 

My  second  qualification  is  that,  if 
some  line  limit  must  be  imposed,  it 
apply  only  at  the  time  the  rule  is  pro- 
mulgated. In  other  words,  if  a  compa- 
ny qualifies  at  the  time  of  rulemaking, 
it  should  not  be  possible  to  "grow"  out 
of  the  fund.  Without  this  provision, 
companies  will  face  substantial,  but 
perverse,  incentives  not  to  sign  up  new 
customers. 

The  second  principle  I  am  concerned 
about  is  that  there  should  be  a  provi- 
sion for  lifeline  service  for  low  income 
and  elderly  consumers  for  whom  the 
existence  of  a  telephone  may  indeed 
be  a  lifeline.  I  prefer  a  system  adminis- 
tered by  the  States.  The  FCC  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  devise  an  ex- 
emption to  access  charges  for  those 
who  may  not  be  able  to  afford  any  end 
user  charges.  This  should  give  the 
States  additional  flexibility  to  devise 
affordable  lifeline  telephone  rates. 

Third,  I  think  that,  because  we  have 
lived  for  a  period  of  many  years  with 
significant  subsidies  for  residential 
rates  from  business  users,  some  reten- 
tion of  this  subsidy  may  be  in  order.  I 
think  it  is  really  quite  important, 
therefore,  to  cap  residential  and  single 


line  business  access  charges  at  $4  per 
month. 

A  limited  access  fee  will  reduce  the 
present  level  of  subsidy,  estimated  at 
almost  $11  billion  per  year.  In  my 
view,  maintaining  that  level  of  subsi- 
dy, granted  regardless  of  need,  is  not 
in  the  public  interest,  because  it  keeps 
long-distance  rates  high  and  encour- 
ages inventive  systems  to  bypass  the 
telephone  system.  On  this  subject  I 
would  like  to  quote  Mr.  Robert  Nich- 
ols, who  testified  at  the  joint  hearings 
on  behalf  of  Consumers  Union  and 
spoke  in  favor  of  phased-in,  limited, 
customer  access  charges: 

Why  don't  I  suggest  that  we  eliminate 
access  charges  for  everybody?  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  I  think  residential  consumers 
are  concerned,  that  we  adopt  a  bill  that 
works,  and  if  we  want  to  adopt  a  bill  that 
works,  we  need  to  address  the  bypass  con- 
cern responsibly.  We  think  that  if  you  have 
a  modified  access  charge  plan,  funded 
through  an  equipment  tax  or  a  fee  that  the 
FCC  places  on  transmission,  and  have  a  tar- 
geted but  substantial  support  mechanism 
for  those  with  low  income  and  the  rural 
areas,  you  have  established  the  kind  of 
package  which  will  work.' 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Nichols.  The  FCC's 
move  in  the  direction  of  access 
charges,  now  made  predictable  and 
more  gradual,  is  necessary  to  deal  re- 
sponsibly with  the  threat  of  bypass. 
Otherwise  we  are  gambling  with  the 
quality  and  affordability  in  the  long 
run  of  our  telephone  system. 

For  myself,  I  would  be  agreeable  to 
putting  the  FCC's  carrier  proposals 
into  statutory  language.  Such  a  goal, 
however,  seems  impossible  to  attain 
now,  given  the  unacceptable  nature  of 
the  House  bill  on  this  subject.  I  hope 
that  the  FCC  decision  will  give  us 
breathing  room  to  do  the  job  right 
during  the  course  of  the  next  year  or 
two. 

I  believe  all  of  us  share  the  same 
goal:  To  maintain  the  same  high  qual- 
ity, affordable  telephone  service  that 
we  enjoyed  in  the  past.  We  are  in  a 
new,  competitive  environment,  howev- 
er, and  the  means  by  which  we  achieve 
that  end  will  necessarily  differ  from 
those  used  in  the  past. 

The  FCC  appears  to  be  reaching  a 
workable,  reasonable  approach  to  tele- 
phone rates  and  allocation  of  costs.  If 
a  threat  to  universal  service  does  de- 
velop, the  FCC  retains  the  administra- 
tive flexibility  to  deal  with  that 
threat.  And  as  we  gain  more  experi- 
ence with  the  effects  of  AT&T's  dives- 
titure. Congress  will  be  prepared  to 
step  in  and  legislate,  if  necessary,  to 
protect  universal  telephone  service. 
For  now,  we  should  leave  the  subject 
to  the  FCC. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNIVERSAL  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  the  Senate  would  save  itself  a 
great  deal  of  time  if  we  would  decide 
right  now  to  hold  off  any  action  on 
telephone  legislation  until  at  least 
next  year.  In  response  to  the  letters 
many  of  us  sent  to  it,  the  FCC  has 
now  given  us  a  whole  year  to  let  the 
industry  work  out  some  answers  for 
itself  before  any  residential  access 
charge  will  go  into  effect  and  the 
Commission  has  made  other  changes 
which  are  responsive  to  the  interests 
all  of  us  share  in  having  universal  tele- 
phone service  and  a  sound  telecom- 
munications system  for  the  Nation. 

The  FCC  made  a  tentative  decision 
last  Thursday  to  delay  any  access 
charges  for  residential  and  small  busi- 
ness customers  until  1985.  Even  if  a 
charge  does  go  into  effect  next  year,  it 
cannot  become  any  higher  than  $4  a 
month  until  1990.  The  Commission 
will  meet  again  this  Wednesday  to 
consider  whether  to  make  its  decision 
final.  Once  it  is  final,  this  means  there 
will  be  no  access  charge  for  us  to  legis- 
late against  in  1984. 

Mr.  President,  the  Conrunission  has 
also  directed  its  staff  to  find  ways  of 
providing  even  more  funds  to  support 
the  service  of  customers  in  rural  areas. 
And  it  has  decided  to  reduce  a  planned 
increase  in  the  charge  that  local  tele- 
phone companies  can  bill  MCI,  Sprint 
and  other  interstate  competitors  for 
cormecting  with  local  facilities. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  in  light 
of  these  FCC  actions,  we  should  not 
legislate  on  telephone  matters  until  we 
have  some  actual  facts  to  consider  and 
deal  with.  We  should  see  how  well  the 
telephone  companies  and  AT&T  and 
the  competitive  interstate  carriers  do 
in  the  first  year  after  divestiture.  We 
should  have  further  results  of  State 
commission  actions  on  tariff  requests 
and  access  charges.  Certainly  we 
should  wait  until  we  know  what  the 
FCC  will  decide  when  it  develops  a 
new  plan,  as  it  has  said  it  will  do,  by 
the  end  of  this  year. 

And,  we  should  await  the  results  of  a 
study  of  telephone  issues  which  I 
asked  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
to  make  last  November  and  which 
they  have  agreed  to  undertake.  I  have 
seen  a  completed  draft  of  this  study.  It 
is  still  being  reviewed  within  the  CBO, 
but  I  am  hopeful  the  final  paper  will 
be  available  to  us  shortly.  Prom  what  I 
have  seen,  I  suspect  the  CBO  report 
will  indicate  that  there  is  no  sound 
reason  for  legislatively  overturning 
the  FCC's  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  proceed  with  the  bill,  I 


would  like  to  review  with  my  col- 
leagues the  reasons  why  I  opposed  S. 
1660  in  committee. 

FMrst  of  all,  the  bill  is  anticompeti- 
tive. It  reimposes  a  form  of  legislative 
regulation  on  the  telephone  industry 
and  reestablishes  subsidies,  iristead  of 
encouraging  open  market  conditions. 

Second,  I  am  concerned  the  legisla- 
tion will  slow  up  the  development  auid 
use  of  technology  by  interstate  carri- 
ers and  local  telephone  companies. 

Third.  I  am  certain  the  bill  will 
result  in  much  higher  monthly  rates 
for  all  users  who  remain  with  and  do 
not  bypass  the  telephone  network. 

Fourth,  the  bill  will  replace  a  well- 
conceived  FCC  universal  service  fund 
with  a  scaled-down,  discriminatory 
plan  that  leaves  a  great  many  rural 
residents  without  any  relief  at  all.  I 
have  heard  that  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  recognize  this  defect  in  the  meas- 
ure and  may  offer  an  amendment  to 
correct  it.  Even  so,  there  are  many 
other  fundamental  defects  in  the  bill 
which  are  not  answered. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  against  S. 
1660  in  the  Contunerce  Committee  and 
I  would  vote  against  it  again,  if  the  bill 
should  be  brought  to  a  final  vote.  The 
bill  will  harm  the  very  customers  it 
claims  to  help  and  it  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  universal  service  by  forcing 
large  users  to  set  up  their  own  commu- 
nications systems. 

To  put  the  subject  in  context,  we 
should  keep  in  mind  the  complete  re- 
structuring which  has  taken  place  in 
the  telecommunications  industry  in 
the  last  15  years.  Some  of  these 
changes  came  about  because  of  FCC 
decisions  and  some  of  them  because  of 
court  decrees  or  settlements.  What- 
ever we  may  think  about  these  devel- 
opments, the  result  is  that  competi- 
tion in  long-distance  service  and  the 
breakup  of  AT&T  are  now  realities. 
We  must  recognize  auid  understand 
the  impact  of  what  has  occurred  and 
not  act  in  haste. 

The  purpose  of  the  latest  FCC  deci- 
sion is  to  move  the  telephone  industry 
toward  a  cost-based  pricing  system  ap- 
propriate for  the  deregulated,  com- 
petitive future.  The  huge  cross  subsi- 
dies of  past  years  will  no  longer  work 
in  the  new  competition.  The  large  cus- 
tomers of  the  telephone  companies 
will  not  pay  the  higher  price.  All  they 
have  to  do  is  leave  the  network  and 
build  their  own  system. 

The  fact  is  that  the  cost  of  operating 
the  local  telephone  exchange  plant  is 
significantly  greater  than  the  present 
charge  for  local  service.  During  the 
monopoly  era,  the  Bell  System,  acting 
on  the  direction  of  State  and  Federal 
regulators,  had  priced  its  long-distance 
rates  significantly  higher  than  cost  In 
order  to  provide  more  and  more  funds 
to  subsidize  the  cost  of  the  local  facili- 
ties. This  arrangement  kept  long-dis- 
tance   rates    higher    and    local    rates 
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lower  than  they  would  have  been  oth- 
erwise. 

But  if  the  subsidies  continue,  the 
technology  is  now  available  to  allow 
the  large  users  of  long-distance  service 
to  build  their  own  systems  or  turn  to 
alternate  suppliers  and  thereby  bypass 
and  weaken  the  local  or  national  tele- 
phone system  in  order  to  avoid  these 
built-in  subsidies.  The  threat  of  bypass 
is  not  a  futuristic  concern.  It  is  a  real 
and  present  danger  for  most  local  com- 
panies. 

The  PCCs  access  charge  decison 
would  withdrawn  most  of  the  long-dis- 
tance subsidy  over  a  gradual  transition 
period,  leaving  in  place  only  a  small 
subsidy  for  rural  and  high-cost  areas 
and  for  low-income  customers.  In 
order  to  allow  the  newly-divested  local 
operating  companies  to  cover  the 
actual  expense  of  their  local  exchange 
plants,  the  Commission  proposed  a 
system  designed  to  charge  users  of  the 
local  loop  for  the  true  cost  of  their 
local  service  over  a  period  of  6  years. 
These  so-called  access  charges  are  to 
be  assessed  by  the  local  companies  to 
both  residential  and  business  users. 

The  monthly  residential  access 
charge  was  scheduled  to  start  at  $2  in 
1984  and  rise  to  $3  in  1985  and  to  $4  in 
1986.  The  FCC's  tentative  decision  of 
January  19  puts  any  such  charges  off 
until  the  FCC  completes  a  study  later 
this  year  and  caps  any  residential 
charge  at  $4  until  1990.  The  monthly 
business  access  charge  will  continue  to 
be  $6  in  this  period,  except  for  small 
businesses  which  will  pay  the  same 
lower  rate  as  residential  users.  Long- 
distance rates  are  to  be  reduced  pro- 
portionately as  the  access  charges  are 
put  into  effect. 

In  fact,  long-distance  charges  may 
come  down  by  15  percent  as  soon  as  an 
access  charge  is  implemented  and  by 
as  much  as  40  percent  at  the  end  of 
the  transition  period.  This  would  ben- 
efit the  big  majority  of  telephone  cus- 
tomers. 

At  present.  55  percent  of  all  long-dis- 
tance calls  are  made  by  residential,  not 
business  customers.  Industry  figures 
show  that  97  to  98  percent  of  all 
homes  make  long-distance  calls  each 
year.  The  average  residential  customer 
actually  pays  more  now  for  long-dis- 
tance service  than  for  basic  service.  If 
S.  1660  passes,  these  planned  inter- 
state savings  will  not  occur. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  major 
reductions  in  long-distance  rates,  the 
FCC  plan  would  help  smooth  the  tran- 
sition to  cost-based  pricing  by  setting 
up  a  universal  service  fund.  The  fund 
would  contain  approximately  $900  mil- 
lion made  up  of  a  surcharge  on  long- 
distance interstate  calls,  perhaps  1 
cent  a  minute.  High-cost  companies 
would  be  reimbursed  from  the  fund 
for  the  part  of  their  costs  exceeding 
115  percent  of  national  average  costs. 
Also,  the  FCC  announced  last  week  it 
will   find  additional  ways  to  provide 


even  more  support  to  these  small  com- 
panies and  small  exchanges. 

The  Commission  also  is  concerned 
that  its  decisions  will  not  cause  low- 
income  people  to  drop  telephone  serv- 
ice. To  prevent  this  from  happening, 
the  Commission  decided  that  State 
regulators  can  and  will  be  encouraged 
to  set  up  lifeline  services  under  which 
the  poor  or  unemployed  are  complete- 
ly exempt  from  paying  the  monthly 
access  fee. 

The  burden  of  absorbing  the  cost  of 
lifeline  service  does  not  have  to  be 
shifted  to  all  other  residential  custom- 
ers. It  is  possible  to  put  a  small  charge 
of  about  one-half  cent  a  minute  on 
interstate  service  to  support  such  a 
program  for  the  poor. 

S.  1660  also  includes  a  lifeline  pro- 
gram, but  the  bill  expands  the  subsidy 
to  qualify  moderate  income  persons  as 
well  as  people  at  the  poverty  level. 
This  is  too  expensive,  and  it  would 
sut)sidize  people  who  can  afford  to  pay 
themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  pay 
some  attention  to  the  issue  of  bypass. 
Bypass  may  be  the  single  most  signifi- 
cant threat  facing  the  national  tele- 
phone network.  Bypass  is  the  capabil- 
ity of  a  customer  or  interexchange  car- 
rier to  provide  long-distance  or  local 
service  without  access  to  the  local  op- 
erating company  facilities.  Many 
bypass  technologies  and  services  al- 
ready exist:  high  power  satellite  sys- 
tems, private  microwave  systems,  co- 
axial cable  used  in  two-way  cable  tele- 
vision systems,  optical  fiber,  cellular 
radio,  teleports.  FM  subsidiary  radio, 
multiple  access  radio,  common  carrier 
paging,  specialized  mobile  radio  sys- 
tems, and  private  carrier  paying  sys- 
tems. 

One  reason  the  potential  impact  of 
bypass  is  so  great  is  that  only  5  per- 
cent of  a  typical  local  operating  com- 
pany's business  customers  generate  50 
percent  of  the  company's  total  busi- 
ness revenue,  and  1  percent  of  these 
business  customers  generate  30  per- 
cent of  that  revenue.  These  customers 
are  precisely  the  ones  who  can  and 
will  seek  alternatives  to  the  switched 
network  if  they  are  required  to  pay 
subsidy  costs  well  beyond  the  true 
costs  of  service.  If  a  local  telephone 
company  loses  a  substantial  number  of 
these  largest  users,  rates  for  remain- 
ing customers,  both  business  and  resi- 
dential, will  be  raised  drastically  to  re- 
cover the  expenses  of  operations. 

The  answer  to  bypass  is  not  a  total 
prohibition  on  the  use  of  new  technol- 
ogy, nor  is  it  a  penalty  or  tax  on  alter- 
native communications,  as  the  bill 
would  impose.  The  only  sound  way  to 
deter  bypass  is  to  do  away  with  the 
present  massive  subsidy  that  long-dis- 
tance users  pay  to  prop  up  local  oper- 
ations. As  mentioned  earlier,  the  FCC 
would  gradually  remove  most  of  this 
subsidy,  about  90  percent  of  it.  S.  1660, 
however,   would   retain   most   of  this 


subsidy  for  at  least  2  more  years.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  may  cause  long-dis- 
tance users  to  doubt  that  Congress 
would  allow  the  subsidy  to  end  even 
then.  Once  Congress  passes  a  bill,  busi- 
nesses might  assume  Congress  would 
extend  the  prohibition  after  1985. 
This  uncertainty  would  encourage 
bypass  to  increase  even  faster  than  it 
already  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  close  my  re- 
marks by  discussing  a  final  issue,  the 
claim  that  local  rates  may  double  and 
triple. 

In  the  first  place,  increases  of  this 
magnitude  have  not  happened.  And, 
the  pressures  for  increases  do  not 
come  from  the  latest  decisions  of  the 
FCC,  which  are  an  effort  to  adapt  the 
telephone  industry  to  the  competitive 
situation  resulting  from  divestiture. 

The  nationwide  average  customer's 
bill  is  $37.  About  half,  or  $18.50.  is 
long  distance.  The  rest  is  the  basic 
local  rate,  the  fee  to  lease  a  phone,  an 
installation  charge,  local  and  Federal 
taxes,  and  any  special  services,  such  as 
an  unlisted  number.  Customers  can 
bring  down  these  costs  by  purchasing 
their  own  phones  and  doing  their  own 
installation. 

The  FCC  decision  may  add  $2  to 
that  monthly  bill.  Long-distance  re- 
ductions may  offset  all  or  most  of  that 
increase,  especially  if  a  15-percent  re- 
duction is  approved.  More  people  will 
likely  make  long-distance  calls,  or 
make  more  calls,  if  rates  are  cut. 

The  FCC  issued  a  report  on  Decem- 
ber 21  that  found  most  States  are  not 
granting  massive  rate  increases.  The 
Commission  examined  351  rate  cases 
from  296  companies  and  another  125 
pending  cases  and  discovered  that 
State  utility  commissions  approvi^d 
only  40  percent  of  the  total  requests 
applied  for  by  the  Bell  companies  and 
major  independents  in  1983.  These  in- 
creases would  raise  rates  by  less  than  6 
percent,  not  by  100  or  200  percent.  In 
any  event,  local  rate  increases  are  not 
related  to  FCC  decisions.  Local  rates 
are  influenced  by  other  factors,  espe- 
cially inflation  of  wages  and  mainte- 
nance costs. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  further  study  is 
needed,  the  FCC  has  given  us  another 
year  to  do  it  in.  I  urge  we  set  the  bill 
aside  and  move  to  other  business. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  announce  for  the  information  of 
Senators  who  were  not  here  earlier 
that  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  motion 
to  table  the  motion  to  proceed  about  3 
o'clock,  give  or  take  5  minutes.  That 
will  be  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  at  this  point  we  are  mainly 
prepared  for  a  brief  statement  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Ladtenberg).  If  not, 
maybe  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  pre- 
pared. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRlTtT— SENATE  RESOLDTIOIt 
308 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  on  this  matter 
when  it  was  before  the  Senate  earlier 
this  week.  I  would  like  unanimous  con- 
sent to  modify  that  resolution.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  star  print  of 
my  previous  resolution.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 308.  be  printed.  It  incorporates 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
discussions  here.  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
for  consideration  of  it  today.  I  think 
that  it  is  something  that  we  need  to 
study. 

I  am  hopeful  we  shall  be  able  to 
bring  it  up  soon,  hold  a  day's  hearings 
on  it  or  whatever,  if  that  is  necessary. 
I  do  not  really  think  it  is.  In  any 
event,  I  want  to  make  certain  everyone 
sees  it  before  the  vote. 

It  is  still  my  position  that  we  should 
take  steps  to  notify  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  that  the 
Congress  is  watching  what  it  does  in 
the  postdivestiture  period  other  than 
the  access  charge.  That  is  what  this 
resolution  covers.  I  do  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  star  print  be  made  of 
my  resolution.  Senate  Resolution  308. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  I  under- 
stand correctly  that  the  Senator  is 
asking  only  for  a  star  print? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  resolu- 
tion stay  at  the  desk  in  the  event  any 
Senator  wishes  to  cosponsor  it  today 
before  it  is  printed  as  a  star  print. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
ready  now. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
we  shall  soon  be  turning  to  a  vote  on 
this  matter.  The  vote  will  be  on  a  ta- 
bling motion,  but  the  question  before 
the  Senate  is  simply— should  this 
Senate  legislate?  Does  this  Senate  be- 


lieve now  is  the  time  to  legislate  on 
telecommunications  policy? 

Given   the   uncertainty;   Given   the 
fallout  of  confusion  after  divestiture; 
and,  most  importantly,  given  the  wel- 
come,   if   belated   recognition   of   our 
concerns  by  the  FCC. 
Should  we  legislate? 
Or  should  we  stay  our  hand  instead? 
Should  we  stay  our  hand  knowing  that 
there  will  be  no  access  charges  for  IVi 
years  on  residential  and  small  business 
consumers;  knowing  that  finally  the 
FCC  will  establish  a  program  of  man- 
datory relief  for  impoverished  users  of 
telephone  service;  knowing  that  the 
FCC   will   enhance   support   for   the 
smallest  and  neediest  rural  telephone 
systems;  knowing  that  we  can  exercise 
oversight;  knowing  that  we  have  made 
a  point  at  the  FCC? 
I  say  we  should  stay  our  hand. 
Mr.   President,   I  sponsored  legisla- 
tion   on    telecommunications.    In    S. 
1677,  I  originally  sought  a  1-year  delay 
of  the  FCC's  access  charges.  I  sought 
the  guarantee  of  lifeline  support  for 
the  needy— wherever  they  may  live— in 
order  to  assure  universal  access  to  our 
all-important    information    network— 
the  telephone  system.  The  principle  of 
a  moratorium  is  the  heart  of  the  bill 
we  have  before  us.  S.  1660  is.  simply,  a 
moratorium. 

Why  a  moratorium?  To  enable  the 
Commission  and  the  Congress  to  ask 
the  questions  that  need  to  be  asked. 

We  need  time  to  see  what  the  scope 
of  rate  increases  will  be  on  the  local 
level,  and  what  the  added  burden  of 
any  access  charge  would  be. 

We  need  time  to  investigate  the 
threat  of  bypass.  How  likely  are 
people  going  to  be  to  build  private  net- 
works, bypassing  the  public  network, 
if  we  do  not  offer  them  service  priced 
close  to  cost? 

We  need  time  to  pace  the  transition 
down  the  road  that  began  with  divesti- 
ture and  will  be  marked  by  competi- 
tion. But  no  one  said  how  fast  we  had 
to  travel.  No  one  said  we  had  to  travel 
at  breakneck  speed,  with  too  little 
regard  for  those  who  might  be  left 
behind. 

Mr.  President,  the  principle  of  a 
moratorium,  embodied  in  the  legisla- 
tion before  us.  is  the  principle  that  the 
FCC  adopted  last  week,  and  confirmed 
just  yesterday.  The  FCC.  after  threat- 
ening to  push  ahead  with  access 
charges,  after  threatening  to  move  too 
quickly  down  a  new  regulatory  road, 
has  decided  to  step  back  to  ask  more 
questions;  to  opt  for  a  more  deliberate 
approach;  and  to  move  more  gradual- 
ly. What  the  legislation  seeks,  a  mora- 
torium, Mr.  President,  the  FCC  has 
delivered. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  of  what 
people  have  said,  time  and  time  again 
about  the  AT&T  breakup  itself.  They 
have  said,  "If  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix 
it."  I  propose  a  corollary.  "If  it  was 
just  fixed,  don't  fix  it  again."  The  FCC 


cannot  fix  the  breakup  that,  for  better 
or  worse,  is  behind  us— but  they  did 
fix  their  access  charge  decision. 

They  fixed  access  charges  at  zero  for 
18  months. 

The  Commission  pledged  that  in  no 
event  would  such  charges  exceed  $4 
per  month  before  1990.  That  is  a  far 
cry  from  $4  a  month  in  1984  as  was 
possible  under  its  original  decision  last 
February.  Savings  to  consumers  in 
those  years  could  amount  to  well  over 
$200. 

The  Commission  has  pledged  to  con- 
duct an  appropriate  study  of  the 
threat  of  user  charges  on  universal 
service  and  bypass. 

The  Commission  is  going  to  solicit 
conunents  from  all  quarters. 

And  the  Commission  said  it  will  con- 
clude its  proceeding  in  December. 
That  would  provide  Congress  ample 
time  to  exercise  its  oversight  function. 
The  Commission  proposed  the  cre- 
ation of  a  mandatory  system  of  rate 
relief  for  the  poor. 

The  Commission  proposed  enhanced 
relief  for  the  smallest  rural  telephone 
companies,  where  relief  is  most 
needed. 

Mr.  F»resident,  the  Commission  has 
come  very  far.  And  lest  we  think  they 
will  backslide,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a 
letter  I  received  today  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  FCC,  Mark  Fowler,  in 
which  he  affirms  his  commitment  to 
critical  elements  of  the  Commission's 
most  recent  decision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  this  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Communications 

Commission. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  25,  1984. 
Hon.  Prank  R.  Lautenberg. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  This  letter  is 
In  response  to  your  request  for  an  update  on 
the  Commission's  actions  with  respect  to 
access  charges. 

The  Commission  today  affirmed  its  Janu- 
ary 19  Tentative  Decision  to  delay  collection 
of  the  $2  end  user  charge  after  reviewing 
the  pleadings  filed  in  response  to  our  invita- 
tion seeking  comment  upon  the  January  18 
access  charge  letter  signed  by  32  United 
States  Senators.  Some  24  parties  filed  plead- 
ings, and  the  comments  were  generally  sup- 
portive of  the  proposals  in  the  letter  and 
the  Commission's  Tentative  Decision. 

Accordingly,  collection  of  end  user 
charges  from  residential  and  single  line 
business  customers  will  be  delayed  until 
after  the  completion  of  further  proceedings. 
The  proceedings  to  be  conducted  include: 
(Da  further  rulemaking  to  devise  exemp- 
tions or  target  assistance  for  subscribers 
who  may  not  be  able  to  afford  end  user 
charges:  (2)  a  further  inquiry  into  the  ef- 
fecU  upon  universal  ser\'ice  of  end  user 
charges  as  well  as  federal  decisions  in  gener- 
al; (3)  a  further  Inquiry  to  compile  more  de- 
tailed data  upon  the  extent  and  dangers  of 
bypass:  (4)  a  further  rulemaking  to  adopt 
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more  effective  mechanisms  to  meet  the 
needs  of  smaller  telephone  companies  for 
more  assistance:  and  (5)  a  further  rulemak- 
ing to  examine  how  best  to  implement  an 
end  user  charge  for  residential  and  single 
line  business  customers.  The  Commission 
has  voted  to  establish  a  gradual  transition 


cause  this  issue  was  addressed  in  the 
decree,  Federal  legislation  is  necessary 
to  revise  the  Court's  order.  No  Federal 
money  is  involved. 

I  have  been  given  assurances  by  offi- 
cials at  AT&T  and  major  operating 


It  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
questions  and  dispelling  any  confusion 
which  may  exist  with  regard  to  the  position 
each  of  them  has  taken  with  respect  to  the 
■pension  portability"  proposal  which  is 
being  advanced  to  the  Congress.  We  under- 
stand that  proposal  is  generally  designed  to 
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amendment,  to  be  considered  on  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  will  go  to  the 
White  House  and  be  signed  by  the 
President?  As  my  colleague  well 
knows,  there  are  only  a  few  such  vehi- 
cles available  to  us  this  year.  Can  the 

.Qrfanofrtr  occiiro  nnia  f\r\  that  c/»Ar<»9 


from  one  operating  company  to  an- 
other without  losing  service  credits  for 
pension  benefit  purposes,  which  is  the 
same  service  credit  transfer  rights  that 
these  employees  had  prior  to  divesti- 
ture. 


that  this  point  may  be  discussed,  or 
does  he  wish  to  finish? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  want  to  talk 
about  this  point. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  want  to  ask  the 
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more  effective  mechanisms  to  meet  the 
needs  of  smaller  telephone  companies  for 
more  assistance:  and  (5)  a  further  rulemak- 
ing to  examine  how  best  to  implement  an 
end  user  charge  for  residential  and  single 
line  business  customers.  The  Commission 
has  voted  to  establish  a  gradual  transition 
stretching  to  1990  with  a  $4  cap  during  the 
phase  in.  and  I  am  personally  committed  to 
implementing  that  plan.  Although  no  pre- 
cise schedule  was  set,  the  Commission  di- 
rected its  staff  to  attempt  to  complete  these 
further  proceedings  by  December  1.  1984.  so 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  any  new  plan 
and  tariff  arrangements  to  be  put  into  place 
by  June  1985. 

Regarding  exemptions  from  end  user 
charges,  the  Commission  was  concerned 
that  it  had  received  'life  line"  proposals 
from  only  two  states.  New  York  and  Califor- 
nia. The  Commission  felt  that  a  more  com- 
prehensive approach  was  requireo  to  assure 
the  availability  of  any  necessary  assistance 
to  residents  in  more  states  before  end  user 
charges  could  be  implemented,  and  we  will 
use  the  additional  time  to  devise  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

The  Commission  said  that  it  was  impor- 
tant to  examine  the  effects  upon  universal 
services  of  the  dramatic  changes  presently 
occuring  in  the  telephone  industry,  especial- 
ly those  pertaining  to  the  divestiture  of 
AT&T.  It  expressed  special  concern  about 
large  users  building  private  communications 
systems  to  'bypass"  local  telephone  ex- 
changes. As  such  users  abandon  the  public 
network,  the  general  public  has  to  pick  up 
more  costs  in  the  form  of  higher  rates 
which  could  pose  the  most  immediate  threat 
to  maintaining  universal  telephone  service. 

The  Commission  noted  that  it  was  critical 
to  ensure  that  small  telephone  companies 
received  additional  assistance  in  light  of 
their  smaller  bases  of  business  subscribers 
and  less  flexibility  to  recover  above  average 
costs.  It  said  the  immediate  focus  of  the 
rulemaking  in  this  area  would  be  upon  two 
options:  ( 1 )  giving  smaller  telephone  compa- 
nies latitude  to  collect  end  user  charges  or 
not:  or  (2)  increasing  assistance  for  local  ex- 
change carriers  with  less  than  50.000  loops 
in  a  study  area  to  cover  80  percent  of  loop 
costs  between  UO  percent  and  200  percent 
of  the  national  average.  However,  the  Com- 
mission welcomes  other  options  in  addition 
to  the  Commissions  two  alternatives. 

The  Commissions  decision  also  affirmed 
its  action  establishing  a  55%  total  differen- 
tial for  OCCs  with  "unequal"  access,  ex- 
panding the  exemption  categories  for  the 
private  line  surcharge,  and  clarifying  that 
access  charges  are  not  applicable  to  radio 
common  carriers.  Although  some  other 
issues  under  reconsideration  remain,  the 
Commission  directed  the  staff  to  expedite 
work  so  that  the  text  of  a  comprehensive 
Commission  decision  could  be  released  as 
soon  as  possible. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  S.  Fowler. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr,  President, 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  I  would 
like  to  address  a  question  to  my  col- 
league from  Kansas  on  the  issue  of 
pension  portability  rights.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  concern  has  arisen  among 
those  workers  affected  by  the  consent 
decree  implementing  the  AT&T  dives- 
titure about  their  ability  to  transfer 
pension  rights  between  companies.  Be- 


cause this  issue  was  addressed  in  the 
decree.  Federal  legislation  is  necessary 
to  revise  the  Court's  order.  No  Federal 
money  is  involved. 

I  have  been  given  assurances  by  offi- 
cials at  AT&T  and  major  operating 
companies  that  they  have  no  objection 
to  legislation  addressing  this  issue. 
Indeed,  a  vice  president  for  Bell  Atlan- 
tic, the  regional  operating  company 
that  serves  my  State,  had  said:  "Bell 
Atlantic  does  not  object  to  these  port- 
ability provisions  as  they  are  defined 
in  H.R,  4102."-that  is  the  House  tele- 
phone legislation— "and  further, 
would  support  such  provisions  were 
they  placed  in  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." I  repeat.  Bell  Atlantic  "would 
support  such  provisions." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letters  I  have  received  from  AT&T, 
the  Central  Services  Organization  on 
behalf  of  all  seven  regional  operating 
companies,  and  from  Bell  Atlantic— be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  tirrie. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AT&T. 
New  York.  N.  Y..  January  26.  1984. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  This  refers  to 
discussions  on  S.  1660  and  the  difficulty 
which  it  would  cause  the  telephone  industry 
and  its  customers. 

I  am  concerned  at  this  late  hour  about 
two  specific  items.  The  first  is  efforts  to 
urge  passage  of  S.  1660  because  it  could  pro- 
vide a  vehicle  for  attainment  of  the  Union's 
objective  of  pension  portability  between 
companies  of  the  former  Bell  System.  I  can 
speak  for  AT&T  to  say  that  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  pension  portability.  And  I  believe 
the  divested  Bell  companies  do  not  regard 
this  as  a  difficult  issue  when  compared  to 
others  at  stake  in  this  legislation.  What  is 
disturbing  is  that  it  is  extremely  shortsight- 
ed and  a  long-run  detriment  to  the  individ- 
ual employees  to  endorse  the  destructive 
features  of  S.  1660  and  its  companion  H.R. 
4102  in  order  to  attain  a  pension  feature 
that  is  not  in  dispute. 

The  second  item  is  the  discussion  about 
accommodating  the  advocates  of  S.  1660  and 
H.R.  4102  by  providing  for  an  additional 
delay  before  a  reconsidered  PCC  order  could 
be  made  effective.  This  idea  merely  pro- 
longs the  high  costs  and  uncertainty  which 
now  exist  because  of  the  PCC  postpone- 
ments. And  it  re-inJects  the  Congress  into 
the  telephone  rate-makeup  debate  on  into 
1985  and  possibly  beyond.  This  industry  is 
going  through  a  bad  period  now  and  needs 
to  toe  able  to  plan  its  way  through  the  next 
few  years.  Rate-making  t>elongs  in  the  reeru- 
latory  commissions  and  legislative  action 
can  always  be  taken  if  actual  harm  is  discov- 
ered. 

Please  let  me  know  If  I  can  furnish  fur- 
ther information. 
Sincerely. 

C.  li.  Browm. 

Central  Services  Organization. 

January  24,  1984. 
Hon.  F^NK  R.  Lautenberg. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  This  letter  is 
written  at  the  request  and  on  behalf  of  the 
seven  companies  which  now  own  and  oper- 
ate the  Bell  operating  telephone  companies. 


It  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
questions  and  dispelling  any  confusion 
which  may  exist  with  regard  to  the  position 
each  of  them  has  taken  with  respect  to  the 
■pension  portability"  proposal  which  is 
being  advanced  to  the  Congress.  We  under- 
stand that  proposal  is  generally  designed  to 
protect  certain  employment  rights  of  quali- 
fied employees  of  the  former  Bell  System  In 
the  event  of  future  employment  moves  be- 
tween employer  corporations  which  former- 
ly were,  but  now  are  not.  related. 
Their  position  is  simply  this: 

(1)  There  is  no  substantive  quarrel  with 
the  objectives  or  specific  goals  of  such  a  pro- 
posal. 

(2)  The  inclusion  of  this  kind  of  issue  in  a 
bill  like  S.  1660  is  inappropriate,  untimely 
and  unnecessary. 

(3)  There  would  be  no  objection  on  behalf 
of  these  companies  to  the  inclusion  of  such 
a  proposal  in  an  otherwise  appropriate  legis- 
lative vehicle. 

Of   course,    this    position    has    been   ex- 
plained by  each  of  these  companies  to  each 
of  the  labor  organizations  which  represent 
their  employees. 
I  hope  this  explanation  is  helpful  to  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Michael  D.  Baudhdin. 
Vice  President,  Qovemment  A/fairs. 

Bell  Atlantic, 
January  25.  1984. 
Hon.  F'rank  R.  Lautenberg. 
U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Hart  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear    Senator    Lautenberg:    This    is    in 
regard  to  the  issue  of  pension  portability 
provisions  as  represented  in  the  House  bill, 
H.R.   4102.   We   understand   the   expressed 
desire  of  the  labor  unions  representing  Bell 
Atlantic  employees  to   have  similar  provi- 
sions introduced  in  legislation. 

Bell  Atlantic  does  not  object  to  these  port- 
ability provisions  as  they  are  defined  in 
H.R.  4102.  and  further,  would  support  such 
provisions  were  they  placed  in  appropriate 
legislation  other  than  S.  1660. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  clarify 
our  position  on  this  matter.  Please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  Ford. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG,  As  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  knows,  this  is  an  issue  of 
deep  concern  to  me,  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  issue  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr,  Hatch),  today, 

I  ask  what  assurances  the  Senator 
can  offer  at  this  point  that  the  Senate 
will  have  an  early  opportunity  to  take 
action  on  legislation  which  addresses 
the  pension  portability  issue,  and 
which  would  have  been  offered  as  a 
committee  amendment  to  S,  1660, 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  can  well 
understand  that  many,  many  workers 
will  be  left  uncertain  about  the  securi- 
ty of  their  hard-earned  benefits  until 
we  can  take  such  action.  The  Senator 
knows  that  we  will  have  a  very  short 
session  this  year,  with  the  bulk  of  our 
work  done  essentially  by  this  summer. 

Can  the  Senator  extend  his  assur- 
ances to  early  consideration  of  such  an 


amendment,  to  be  considered  on  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  will  go  to  the 
White  House  and  be  signed  by  the 
President?  As  my  colleague  well 
knows,  there  are  only  a  few  such  vehi- 
cles available  to  us  this  year.  Can  the 
Senator  assure  me  on  that  score? 

Mr,  DOLE,  Mr,  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  has  made  known 
his  concern  about  pension  portability 
rights  to  me,  and  I  share  his  commit- 
ment to  early  Senate  action  on  this 
issue. 

The  general  issue  of  pension  porta- 
bility, as  it  would  affect  all  qualified 
pension  plans,  has  been  the  subject  of 
several  hearings  and  much  debate. 
However,  the  advisability  of  pension 
portability  as  a  general  matter  is  not 
at  issue  here,  and  this  Senator  sees  no 
reason  why  this  limited  issue  could  not 
be  resolved  without  undue  delay.  With 
the  AT&T  divestiture,  we  are  dealing 
with  an  extraordinary  situation  that 
has  been  caused  by  divestiture  itself. 
The  issue  we  are  addressing  is  one  of 
placing  former  Bell  System  employees 
in  the  same  position,  with  respect  to 
the  transferability  of  their  service 
credits  for  pension  purposes,  that  they 
were  in  before  the  divestiture. 

Prior  to  divestiture,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  employees  of  AT&T 
could  transfer  from  one  AT&T  subsid- 
iary to  another  AT&T  subsidiary  with- 
out losing  any  service  credits  for  pen- 
sion purposes.  As  a  result  of  the  dives- 
titure, doubt  has  been  cast  on  the  abil- 
ity of  former  employees  to  transfer 
from  one  unit  of  the  former  Bell 
System  or  its  newly  renamed  entities 
to  another  without  losing  certain  prior 
service  credits  for  pension  purposes.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  all  that  is 
being  debated  is  postdivestiture  service 
credits.  All  the  affected  parties,  have 
agreed  to  full  portability  of  predivesti- 
ture  service  credits,  as  well  as  portabil- 
ity for  postdivestiture. 

The  position  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  reflected  in  the  comments 
the  Department  filed  in  the  district 
court  on  March  24,  1983,  concerning 
AT&T's  plan  of  reorganization.  At 
that  time,  the  Department  of  Justice 
did  not  oppose  the  AT&T  plan  of  reor- 
ganization, and  I  have  been  assured  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  that  they 
do  not  oppose  legislation  providing  for 
the  transferability  of  service  credits 
for  pension  purposes  for  former  Bell 
System  employees, 

I  might  add  that  I  have  just  received 
a  letter  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  following 
this  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  correct  in  that  AT&T  and 
the  local  operating  companies  have  all 
agreed  to  allow  employees  to  transfer 


from  one  operating  company  to  an- 
other without  losing  service  credits  for 
pension  benefit  purposes,  which  is  the 
same  service  credit  transfer  rights  that 
these  employees  had  prior  to  divesti- 
ture. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
with  the  majority  leader;  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  the  Senator 
from  Utah;  and  with  the  chairmaoi  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma.  I  have  received 
personal  assurance  from  the  majority 
leader  that  an  early  opportunity  will 
be  made  available  for  the  Senate  to 
act  on  such  legislation  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  committee 
chairmen.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Committee  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  have  also  agreed  to  work  with 
us  to  have  this  issue  considered  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  we  would  not 
be  addressing  the  general  question  of 
pension  portability,  but  only  in  the 
limited  context  of  Bell  System  em- 
ployees who  transfer  from  one  unit  of 
the  former  Bell  System  to  another  and 
who  may  be  adversely  affected  by  di- 
vestiture. 

I  certainly  understand  the  Senator's 
concern  on  this  issue,  and  I  know  that 
his  support  for  deferral  on  legislation 
today  was  arrived  at  with  the  under- 
standing that  such  assurances  could  be 
given.  I  wish  to  put  his  mind  to  rest.  I 
can  assure  the  Senator  that  he  has  my 
commitment  to  the  earliest  possible 
consideration  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  assurances  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  Senator  believes 
there  will  be  an  appropriate  vehicle 
which  would  allow  Senate  consider- 
ation of  this  issue  before  this  summer. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  his  assur- 
ances. For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, if  the  tabling  motion  of  S. 
1660  does  succeed,  my  good  friend 
from  Kentucky,  Senator  Ford,  and  I 
will  be  introducing  the  pension  porta- 
bility language  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. We  will  introduce  it  as  a  bill,  or 
as  an  amendment  to  another  bill,  so 
that,  consistent  with  the  assurances 
made  clear  today,  we  can  secure 
speedy  resolution  of  this  remaining 
problem.  We  welcome  the  sponsorship 
of  other  interested  Senators,  and  we 
will  be  working  with  the  leadership  to 
secure  scheduling  of  this  matter  at  the 
earliest  convenience  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to 
me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  should  like  to  conclude. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  All  right. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  he  does  that,  so 


that  this  point  may  be  discussed,  or 
does  he  wish  to  finish? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  want  to  talk 
about  this  point. 

Mr.  RIEGLE,  So  do  I. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  want  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  a  question  about 
this  issue. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  finish  the  one 
point. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
just  indicated  that  he  is  going  to  intro- 
duce legislation,  and  I  was  asked  to  re- 
spond to  that. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  I  still  have  the  floor.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  want  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who 
wishes  to  participate  in  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lauten- 
berg) and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  for  their  ef- 
forts in  this  matter. 

I  think  Senator  Lautenberg  has  de- 
voted the  better  part  of  the  last  3  days 
to  trying  to  resolve  the  pension  porta- 
bility question. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  any 
disagreement  on  the  pension  portabil- 
ity question.  The  question  is  how  the 
Senate  will  act  on  the  matter  and  the 
need  to  act  immediately. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Launtenberg 
and  Senator  Dole  have  reached  an 
agreement  that  will  satisfy  the  Senate 
and  that  the  issue  of  pension  portabil- 
ity will  be  resolved  expeditiously. 

I  commend  the  Senators  again.  I 
think  both  Senators  were  aware  of  my 
interest  in  the  pension  portability 
question.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  both  of  them  and  to  the  joint 
sponsorship  with  Senator  Lautenberg 
of  a  bill  or  an  amendment  as  it  relates 
to  pension  portability.  I  again  compli- 
ment my  two  colleagues. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  wishes  to  add  something. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  confirm  what  I  indicated  to 
the  Senator  outside  the  Chamber  a 
few  moments  ago,  that  we  have  the 
language  of  the  proposal  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  intends  to  introduce, 

I  have  indicated  to  him  that,  obvi- 
ously, I  am  not  an  expert  in  that  area, 
but  I  have  had  staff  go  over  it.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  concept.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  make  technical 
adjustments  to  the  legislation.  The 
intent  of  the  legislation  is  very  clear;  it 
is  what  we  have  agreed  on. 

I  also  indicate  that  it  is  also  con- 
firmed—not the  specific  legislation  but 
the  principle— in  a  letter  from  the  De- 
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partment  of  Justice,  dated  January  26, 
in  which  they  say: 

We  would  not  object  to  consideration  of 
legislation  that  provides  for  the  continued 
transfer  of  such  service  credits,  provided 
that  such  legislation  in  no  other  way  affect- 
ed the  modified  final  judgment  entered  in 


3.  Portability  of  benefits 

The  BSPP  Interchange  agreements  pro- 
vide for  the  recognition  of  service  credit  be- 
tween AT&T  and  the  participating  BOCs 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  pension 
levels  and  benefits  of  employees  who  trans- 
fer between  companies.  As  described  by  the 


marily  to  their  desire  that  if  a  member 
transfers  from  one  unit  of  the  former  Bell 
System  to  another,  his  or  her  pension  eligi- 
bility remain  intact.  This  is  a  feature  of 
H.R.  4102  and  could  be  Introduced  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  1660. 
AT&T  has  no  objection  to  'portability"  if 
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BellSouth  Corp., 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  January  25.  1984. 
Hon.  Howard  H,  Baker.  Jr., 
Majority  Leader.   U.S.  Senate,   Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Baker:  This  is  In  regard  to 
the  issue  of  pension  portability  and  the  con- 


Telegraph  have  no  objection  to  the  pension 
portability  provisions  as  outlined  In  H.R. 
4102,  We  understand  that  such  portability 
would  ensure  that  if  an  employee  of  one 
former  Bell  System  unit  transfers  to  an- 
other, that  employee's  pension  eligibility 
would  not  change. 
We  rfo  believe   that  if  such  a  provision 


add  greater  assistance  for  those  who 
are  susceptible  to  greater  cost  expo- 
sure. Residents  in  outlying  areas  rely 
heavily  on  the  telelphone  because 
they  have  no  alternative,  except  dis- 
tant travel,  to  communicate. 
Much  of  the  revenue  allocation  of 
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partment  of  Justice,  dated  January  26, 
in  which  they  say: 

We  would  not  object  to  consideration  of 
legislation  that  provides  for  the  continued 
transfer  of  such  service  credits,  provided 
that  such  legislation  in  no  other  way  affect- 
ed the  modified  final  judgment  entered  in 
UniUd  States  v.  ATAT. 

That  will  be  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  the  clarification  and  the 
assurance. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 
VS.  Department  or  Justice,  As- 
sistant Attorney  General.  Leg- 
islative AfTAIRS. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  26,  1984. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Dole. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  responds 
to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  concerning  the 
transfer,  following  the  divestiture  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1984.  of  service  credits  of  employees 
of  AT&T  and  the  Bell  Operating  Companies 
as  of  December  31.  1983.  among  AT&T  and 
the  new  regional  operating  companies.  As 
reflected  in  the  enclosed  conunents  the  De- 
partment filed  with  the  Court  on  March  24. 
1983.  the  Department  of  Justice  did  not 
object  to  the  free  transfer  of  service  credits 
(i.e.,  pension  portability  rights)  as  provided 
In  the  AT&T  Plan  of  Reorganization  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  District  Court. 

Accordingly,  we  would  not  object  to  con- 
sideration of  legislation  that  provides  for 
the  continued  transfer  of  such  service  cred- 
its, provided  that  such  legislation  in  no 
other  way  affected  the  modified  final  judg- 
ment entered  in  United  States  v.  ATAT  or 
otherwise  departed  from  the  terms  of  the 
plan  of  reorganization  as  approved  by  the 
Court  in  that  proceeding. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  remains  strongly  opposed  to  any 
legislation,  such  as  S.  1660,  that  would  In 
any  way  alter  the  telephone  regulatory 
system  established  by  the  FCC. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  A.  McConnell. 
Assistant  Attorney  General 

(United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Civil  Action  No.  82- 
01921 

United  States  or  America,  Plaintipt,  v. 
Western  Electric  Company,  Inc.,  and 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. Dependants 

RESPONSE  or  the  UNITED  STATES  TO  PUBLIC 
COMMENTS  AND  ACTION  ON  AT*T'S  PROPOSED 
PLAN  or  REORCANIZATON 

William  F.  Baxter.  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Antitrust  Division;  Ronald  G. 
Carr.  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Antitrust  Division:  Richard  O.  Levine,  Di- 
rector. Office  of  Policy  Planning.  Antitrust 
Division:  James  P.  Denvir:  Michael  F.  Alt- 
schul:  Luin  P.  Fitch:  Michael  D.  McNeely;  J. 
Philip  Sauntry.  Jr.:  Jack  D.  Sidorov:  Alan  L. 
Silverstein,  Attorneys.  Antitrust  Division. 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

March  24,  1983. 


rights  will  be  the  obligation  of  the  company 
for  which  a  retired  employee  last  worked  or 
to  which  an  active  employee  is  assigned. 
Plan  at  282. 


3.  Portability  of  benefits 

The  BSPP  Interchange  agreements  pro- 
vide for  the  recognition  of  service  credit  l>e- 
tween  AT&T  and  the  participating  BOCs 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  pension 
levels  and  benefits  of  employees  who  trans- 
fer between  companies.  As  described  by  the 
CWA  (p.  5)  in  its  comments. 
"Portability  .  .  .  provides  the  labor  force 
with  a  full  measure  of  security  and  mobility, 
and  also  enables  all  participating  employers 
to  meet  their  staffing  requirements  with 
trained  and  experienced  workers.  Such 
flexibility  is  particularly  important  during 
cycles  of  business  growth  and  change,  such 
as  are  likely  to  occur  during  and  after  the 
transition  to  a  competitive  market." 

As  mentioned  above,  the  Department  be- 
lieves  that  the  Decree  requires  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  Bell  System's  interchange  of 
benefits  agreement.'  However,  since  the 
current  interchange  of  benefits  agreement 
is  contained  in  a  contract  that  Is  scheduled 
to  expire  In  August  1983,'  the  parties  may 
negotiate  the  portability  terms  of  the  post- 
divestiture  BSPP  this  summer.  In  that 
regard,  we  view  Section  I(D)(4)<a)(ili)  of  the 
Plan  ("Recognition  of  Bell  System  Service 
Credit")  as  descriptive  of  a  portability  provi- 
sion that  is  consistent  with  the  Decree.  In 
approving  this  section  of  the  Plan,  we  do 
not  intend  that  the  Plan  proscribe  the  par- 
ties' collective  bargaining  on  this  point. 

The  Department  agrees,  therefore,  with 
the  CWA  that  the  interchange  of  benefits 
agreements  can  be  the  subject  of  collective 
bargaining.'  Of  course,  a  private  agreement 
between  the  CWA  and  the  BOCs  must  yield 
to  the  Court's  equitable  power  to  enforce  its 
Judgments.  See  AT&T  Response  at  399-400 
n.'  Accordingly,  the  non-discrimination  re- 
quirements contained  in  Section  IKB)  of 
the  Decree  bind  the  BOCs  and  may  not  be 
superseded  by  collective  bargaining— as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  current  Bell  System 
interchange  of  benefits  agreement  were  con- 
tinued after  divestiture.  Thus,  so  long  as  the 
Interchange  agreements  do  not  involve  fa- 
vored economic  relationships  between 
AT&T  and  the  BOCs,  they  may  be  agreed 
to  by  the  BOCs. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  other  letters  in  connection 
with  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New  York,  N.Y.,  January  24.  1984. 

Dear  Senator  Bradley:  You  inquired  as 
to  AT&T's  reaction  to  the  "porUbility  of 
pension"  matter  in  connection  with  the  Bell 
System  divestiture. 

I  believe  that  the  Interest  of  the  various 
Unions  in  H.R.  4102  and  S.  1660  relates  pri- 


'  AT&T  proposes  to  ellmlnmte  the  current  Inter- 
change acreements.  Plan  at  285.  Limited  Inter- 
change agreements  will  be  executed  to  facilitate 
certain  post-dlvestltute  transfers.  Plan  at  286-88. 

■  Contracts  negotiated  In  1980  are  scheduled  to 
expire  In  August  1983.  at  which  time  the  parties 
may  renegotiate  the  terms  of  the  BSPP.  Comments 
of  CWA  at  2  n  3 

'  As  the  Court  stated  In  Its  August  11.  1982  Opin- 
ion. "It  Is  clear  that,  notwithstanding  the  separa- 
tion of  the  operating  companies  from  the  Bell 
System,  there  will  be  no  ot»tacle  either  to  adher- 
ence by  any  of  the  restructured  segments  of  the 
Bell  System  to  the  terms  of  existing  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  or  to  their  abiding  by  such 
memoranda  of  understanding  as  may  have  been  or 
may  hereafter  t>e  negotiated  with  the  union."  Ofrtn- 
ton,  552  F.  Supp.  at  210. 


marily  to  their  desire  that  if  a  member 
transfers  from  one  unit  of  the  former  Bell 
System  to  another,  his  or  her  pension  eligi- 
bility remain  intact.  This  is  a  feature  of 
H.R.  4102  and  could  be  introduced  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  1660. 

AT&T  has  no  objection  to  "portability  "  if 
defined  this  way  and  would  not  be  con- 
cerned if  it  were  enbedded  in  some  other 
legislation.  Our  concern  relates  to  the  other 
features  of  these  particular  two  bills.  We 
would  regard  it  as  a  tragedy  if  "portability"^ 
were  attained  at  the  expense  of  legislation 
which  saddled  us  all  with  features  far  more 
destructive  and  Important  to  employees. 

Although  I  do  not  speak  for  the  divested 
units  of  the  Bell  System,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  feel  the  same  way  about  this 
matter. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  provide  any 
further  information  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  L.  Brown, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Southwestern  Bell, 
Washington,  D.C.  January  24,  1984. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Dole, 

Senate  Hart  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC 
Dear  Senator  Dole:  This  is  In  regard  to 
the  issue  of  the  pension  portability  provi- 
sions In  the  House  bill,  H.R.  41002,  and  the 
expressed  desire  of  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America  and  other  unions  to 
have  similar  provisions  introduced  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  1660. 

Southwestern  Bell  does  not  object  to  the 
portability  provisions  as  they  are  defined  in 
H.R.  4102,  and  further,  would  not  object  if 
these  provisions  were  placed  in  another 
piece  of  legislation  other  than  S.  1660. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  in 
this  matter,  or  if  you  have  any  questions, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  A.  Dickemper, 
l^tce  President,  Federal  Relations. 

Mountain  Bell, 
Northwestern  Bell, 
Pacipic  Northwest  Bell, 

January  25,  1984. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  This  letter  is  written 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  questions  and 
dispelling  any  confusion  which  may  exist 
with  regard  to  Mountain  Bell,  Northwestern 
Bell,  and  Pacific  Northwest  Bell's  position 
taken  with  respect  to  the  "pension  portabil- 
ity" proposal  which  is  being  advanced  to  the 
Congress.  We  understand  that  proposal  is 
generally  designed  to  protect  certain  em- 
ployment rights  of  qualified  employees  of 
the  former  Bell  System  in  the  event  of 
future  employment  moves  between  employ- 
er corporations  which  formerly  were,  but 
now  are  not,  related. 

Our  position  is  simply  this:  ( 1 )  There  is  no 
sut>stantive  quarrel  with  the  objectives  or 
specific  goals  of  such  a  proposal:  (2)  the  In- 
clusion of  this  kind  of  issue  In  a  bill  like  S. 
1660  Is  Inappropriate,  untimely,  and  unnec- 
essary, and  (3)  there  would  be  no  objection 
on  behalf  of  our  company  to  the  inclusion 
of  such  a  proposal  in  an  otherwise  appropri- 
ate legislative  vehicle. 
I  hope  this  explanation  is  helpful  to  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Eugene  L.  PrEirER. 

Vice  President 
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BellSouth  Corp.,  Telegraph  have  no  objection  to  the  pension  add  greater  assistance  for  those  who 
Atlanta,  Go.,  January  25,  1984.  portability  provisions  as  outlined  in  H.R.  are  susceptible  to  greater  cost  expo- 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr..  4102.  We  understand  that  such  portability  gy^g  Residents  in  outlying  areas  rely 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  SenaU,  Washington,  would  ensure  that  if  an  employee  of  one  j^g^vily  on  the  telelphone  because 
dS?S«,ator  baker:  This  Is  in  regard  to  Sr"  t^  So^^eeT^^'luX^y  th.^  have  no  alternative  except  dis- 
the  issue  of  pension  portability  and  the  con-  would  not  change.  tarit  travel  to  conununicate 
cerns  expressed  by  the  Communications  We  do  believe  that  if  such  a  provision  Much  of  the  revenue  allocation  of 
Workers  of  America.  BellSouth  Corpora-  were  Incorporated  into  legislation,  it  should  the  universal  service  fund  of  S.  1660 
tion.  and  its  operating  telephone  subsidiar-  not  be  as  an  amendment  to  S.  1660.  We  sug-  would  have  gone  to  rapidly  growing 
ies  Southern  Bell  and  South  Central  Bell,  Best  Instead  that  such  pension  portabUity  ^^^  suburban  residential  areas,  the 
have  no  substantive  objections  to  the  pen-  provision  be  introduced  as  a  separate  meas-  gcononiic  conditions  of  these  areas  are 
sion  portability  provision  as  outlined  in  H.R.  ure  or  that  it  be  made  part  of  other  legisla-  ^^.^  different,  and  quite  a  bit  better 
l'oL^eZre''t^I!TV.\mZyT^fZl  Ul  can  be  of  further  assistance  in  clarify-  as  a  rule.  I  might  add.  from  the  COndi- 
^r^^ler'S^rsSm^u^t  "^f!^  to  Z-  in«  NYNEX'  position  on  this  matter,  please  tions  of  truly  r^ral  areas^ 
other,  that  employee's  pension  eligibility  feel  free  to  call  on  me.  My  proposal  would  have  left  the 
would  not  change.  Smcerely,  high  cost  factor  formula  of  S.  1660  m 
We  do,  however,  strongly  believe  that  if  °-  ^-  Staley.  place.  Here  is  a  comparison  of  the  two. 
such  a  provision  were  Incorporated  into  leg-  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  if  our  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
islation  it  should  not  be  as  an  amendment  action  here  in  the  Congress,  or  the  printed  in  the  Record  the  comparison, 
to  S.  1660.  The  recent  action  of  the  F.C.C.  action  of  the  Justice  Department  or  There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
obviates  the  need  for  legUlation  as  outlmed  j^j^g  p^^  results  in  forcing  rural  rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
in  S  1660  »"d,HR/i°2_  Pa^ge  of  such  ^^  discontinue  service.  I  will  be  Record,  as  follows: 
legislation  would  add  further  confusion  and  !,i-„nf:_fi„fj   p„-  that  reason   I  want  to 

uncertainty    at    a    time    when    sUblllty    Is  °^^f''^"^°;/^°'^  ^^*  ^l^^o'tii^^r.^  S.  1660-High  cost  factor  formula  for 

sorely  needed,  and  would  work  to  the  detri-  make  sure  that  we  keep  the  telephone  qualifying  companies 

ment  of  both  our  customers  and  employees,  industry  on  a  sound  footing   In  fact,  I  pxceedine  national  averase-        Percent 

Perhaps  the  best  solution  is  for  a  pension  would  like  to  help  improve  the  indus-  Costs  exceedmg  national  average.        Perce^ 

portability  provision  to  be  attached  to  some  try,  and  to  that  objective.  I  am  here        1 10  to  150  percent w 

other  appropriate  piece  of  legUlation.  offering  my  thoughts,  ideas,  and  rec-        250  percent  and  greater 100 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  in  clarify-  ommendations  Amount  of  incremental  cost  recovery, 

ing    BellSouth's    position,    please    let    me  j  ^j^j,  j  ^^  convinced  beyond  a  rea-  ^j,^„„,  proposed  high  cost  factor  formula 

ci^^opoiu  sonable  doubt  that  S.  1660,  the  Uni-  f^r  qualifying  small  rural  Ulephone  com- 

Sincerely,       ^^^^  ^  clendenin,  versal  Telephone  Service  Preservation  panics 

President  Act.   was   the   best   solution.   Then    I  cosU  exceeding  national  average:        Percent 

—  would  be  not  only  supporting  the  leg-       ^^  ^  ^^^     ^^^^ ^ 

American  iNroRMATioN  Technologies,  islation.  but  also  offermg  amendments  n„rrpnt                                    ss 

Washington,  D.C.  January  25, 1984.  to  improve  it.  As  my  colleagues  heard        ^°"  ^  ^^"  percent ....  « 

Hon.  Robert  J.  Dole,  me  say  2  days  ago  in  my  opening  re-       250  percent  and  greater 100 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Finance.  marks   on   this   issue,   this   legislation  Amount  of  incremental  cost  recovery. 

U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C.  ^j^gg  jjqj_  offg^  gmaU  rural  companies  Mr.    ABDNOR.    Mr.    President     tc 

D""  SENATOR  IX)i^:M  the  regional  hold-  ^^  financial  assistance  during  a  qualify  for  this  new  formula,  a  tele- 

lnS3n'r%mn^f  SSl^   ShTo^^^  time  of  uncertainty  and  change  in  the  phone  company  would  have  to  have 

WisroS'>JJ!eXh''ru^d"}ike°rmtS^^  industry.  I  do  not  want  to  see  rural  exchanges    ^^th    fewer    than    4  000 

our  position  clear  as  to  the  issue  of  "pension  areas  disadvantaged  by  deregulation,  access  Imes  and  also  have  fewer  than 

portability  "  as  it  relates  to  current  congres-  Furthermore.    I   do   not   want   to   see  five  subscribers  per  mile  of  Ime.  The 

slonal  attention.  rural  areas  "left  in  the  dust"  if  the  so-  formula  would  begin  revenue  support 

As  you  know,  the  concept  of    "pension  called    information    age    or    telecom-  at  100  percent  of  the  national  average 

portability  "  is  designed  to  protect  certain  munications  revolution  brings  about  a  instead  of  100  percent;  from  100  to  160 

employment  rights  of  qualified  einployees  national  computer  network  like  many  percent  of  the  national  average,  cost 

of  the  pre-dlvested  Be  1  System  in  the  event  predicting.  recovery  would  be  90  percent.  From 

tlTcl^^^Z'^'^^ro^^rr^lTe.  'Mr.    President.    /  wish    to    discu^  160  to  250  percent  of  the  national  av 

but  now  arenot  related  briefly    the    two    proposals    I    think  erage.  cost  recovery  would  be  95  per- 

Our  position  on  this  Issue  is  clear:  (1)  would  Improve  S,   1660  considerably,  cent,  and  for  costs  exceeding  250  per- 

There  is  no  substantive  quarrel  with  the  ob-  By  revealing  them  in  the  RECORD,  it  is  cent  of  the  national  average,  cost  re- 

jectlves  or  specific  goals  of  such  a  proposal;  my   hope   and  expectation   that   this  covery  would  be  a  full  100  percent. 

<2)  the  Inclusion  of  this  kind  of  Issue  in  a  jjQjjy  j^jjd  the  Federal  Communications  While    this    new    formula    is    only 

bill  like  S.  1660  is  inappropriate,  untimely  commission  will  take  notice.  This  in-  slightly  more  generous,  it  would  pro- 

and   unnecessary;   and   (3)   we  would   not  dependent     agency     can    expect    my  vide  revenue  relief  where  Americans 

^'rthe^isra"p'Xria2  egtLfvrvfw  1?  watchful  and  dutiful  attention  of  its  are  most  susceptible  to  rate  increases 

In  otJ^rwo'X  whiL   we  c^til^u^^^  action.  I  shall  not  tolerate  lip  service,  due  to  changes  in  the  telephone  indus- 

strongly  oppose  enactment  of  S.  1660.  we  The  Commission  now  has  to  prove  to  try.  Rural  American  households  earn 

support  "pension  porUbility. "  me  that  it  means  business.  $3,500  a  year  less  than  their  urban 

I  hope  this  explanation  is  helpful  to  you.  assistance  por  hioh-cost  small  rural  coimterparts  on  average.  Consequent- 

Sincerely,  exchanges  ly.  they  are  not  in  as  good  a  financial 

John  J.  Connarn,  ,j.^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j(.jj  assist-  position  to  absorb  additional  expense. 

Vice Presxdent^Federal Relations.  .^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^  telephone  companies  If  we  are  sincere  in  our  promises  to 

NYNEX  CoRP  Who  have  high  costs.  It  would  have  fo-  protect    rural,    high    cost    area    suc- 

Washington.  D.C,  January  25, 1984.  cused  additional  revenue  support  to  scribers.    then    I    feel    we    must    put 

Hon  Robert  Dole,  exchanges     having     small     customer  action  and  money  behind  our  words 

Member  of  the  SenaU,  bases  over  which  costs  may  be  spread,  and  offer  substantial  yet  reasonable 

Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  President,  very  small,  isolated  ex-  assistance.  My  proposal  would  accom- 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  Regarding  the  issue  changes    typically    have    higher    imit  plish  that  objective,  and  not  at  tre- 

of  pension  portability  and  the  concerns  ex-  ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^j.    ^^^^    exchanges,  mendous  cost  because  the  number  of 

''AZ^L%YSK^'^Z'^o^tZ°liTJr.  such  as  those  adjoining  cities.  I  would  subscribers  affected  by  this  assistance 

^nY  telephone  ^uS^riesNerYor^  Tele-  have  proposed  that  a  separate  high  is   relatively   small   compared   to   the 

phoL  S  New^Xd  TeTphone  f^^^  cost  factor  formula  be  established  to  total  number  nationwide.  I  hope  the 
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FCC  gives  this  formula  serious  consid- 
eration. 

It  is  regretted  that  I  cannot  provide 
my  colleagues  with  documentation  of 
the  cost  associated  with  my  amend- 
ment. However,  perhaps  a  broad  esti- 
mate would  give  us  an  idea  of  what  it 
would  cost.  Suppose  that  800  of  the 
1.400  telephone  companies  qualified 
for  this  formula,  and  that  they  aver- 
aged 2.500  access  lines  each.  If  my 
amendment  provided  these  companies 
with  $2  per  month  per  access  line  addi- 
tional assistance  than  does  the  formu- 
la in  this  legislation,  then  the  total 
extra  cost  would  amount  to  about  $48 
million.  This  is  a  very  liberal  estimate. 
Considering  that  phone  revenues 
exceed  $65  billion  annually,  it  is  not 
that  much,  either.  In  all  fairness.  I 
think  that  would  be  a  small  price  to 
pay  to  insure  telephone  service  in  out- 
lying areas. 

HIGH  COST  TOLL  ROUTi:  SUPPORT  FUND 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  my  second  proposal 
addresses  a  prediction  of  mine,  an  out- 
come which  I  think  would  be  affirmed 
by  anyone  who  has  paid  attention  to 
what  is  happening  to  the  telephone  in- 
dustry. If  competition  is  to  be  pursued 
in  the  long-distance  market,  prices  are 
going  to  have  to  be  more  flexible  than 
regulators  currently  allow.  That  is. 
regulators  are  going  to  have  to  consid- 
er deaveraging  toll  rates  if  competitors 
are  going  to  have  something  to  com- 
pete about.  I  predict  that  within  5 
years,  this  body  will  be  dealing  specifi- 
cally with  the  deaveraged  toll  rate 
issue. 

It  was  easy  for  me  to  be  pretty  bold 
about  my  prediction,  because  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  it  already  has  become  a 
reality.  Since  other  common  carriers 
such  as  MCI  are  allowed  to  charge 
lower  rates  in  certain  cities  than  is 
AT&T,  some  select  and  favored  phone 
users  are  afforded  the  chance  to  pay 
lower  rates,  and  that  in  essence,  is  rate 
deaveraging. 

If  regulators  allowed  AT&T  to  com- 
pete pricewise  with  other  common  car- 
riers. I  am  convinced  they  would  do  so. 
And  if  that  occurred.  I  am  sure  that 
rates  would  drop  for  customers  in  New 
York.  Boston.  Washington.  Miami. 
Chicago.  Denver.  Phoenix.  Los  Ange- 
les, and  hundreds  of  the  other  cities 
now  served  by  other  common  carriers. 

But  at  the  same  time,  what  would 
happen  to  rates  in  areas  where  no 
competition  existed?  There  is  no  in- 
centive for  any  interexchange  carrier 
to  lower  rates  where  no  competition 
exists.  If  toll  rate  deaveraging  were  to 
occur  to  the  degree  that  a  truly  com- 
petitive market  would  allow  it  to.  the 
pricing  structure  for  telephone  service, 
both  local  and  long  distance,  would  be 
far  different  from  what  it  is  today.  For 
that  matter.  I  fear  that  this  kind  of 
competition  carried  to  &i\  extreme 
would  jeopardize  universal  service. 


To  be  perfectly  honest  with  my  col- 
leagues. I  do  not  endorse  or  support 
toll  rate  deaveraging.  But  in  the  spirit 
of  fairness  my  proposal  is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  preserve  the  current  pricing 
system. 

My  proposal  would  not— let  me 
repeat,  will  not— stand  in  the  way  of 
competitive  forces.  Competitive  forces 
must  be  allowed  to  take  their  course  if 
consumers  are  to  be  treated  properly— 
or  at  least  that  is  what  economists 
want  us  all  to  believe.  I  want  to  make 
sure  the  FCC  is  prepared  for  adverse 
effects  of  toll  rate  deaveraging  before 
it  occurs. 

Let  me  read  the  language  of  this 
proposal: 

Before  considering  the  deaveraging  of 
interstate  toll  rates,  the  Joint  Board  shall 
implement  a  plan  to  provide  financial  sup- 
port from  the  Fund  for  interstate  toll  routes 
which  exceed  100  percent  of  the  national 
average  of  interstate  toll  routes  throughout 
the  United  States. 

While  toll  rate  deaveraging  may 
have  benefits  to  offer  most  telephone 
customers.  I  do  not  think  anyone  here 
can  deny  that  deaveraging  will  also  re- 
quire coiisiderable  adjustment  of  the 
way  we  price  all  of  our  telephone  serv- 
ices today.  We  will  have  to  take  special 
pains  to  insure  that  all  telephone  cus- 
tomers are  protected  from  serious 
price  increases  or  service  disruption 
which  might  occur  because  of  deaver- 
aging. Let  me  outline  my  concerns  and 
the  reasons  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
our  attention  today. 

Interstate  toll  charges  provide  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  revenue  support 
for  local  telephone  service.  If  toll  rates 
decrease,  local  support  also  will  de- 
crease, implying  that  local  charges  will 
have  to  rise  to  accommodate  the 
change.  If  deaveraging  occurs,  it  first 
will  occur  where  competition  exists, 
and  rates  likely  will  fall  in  these  mar- 
kets. 

Where  no  competition  exists,  typi- 
cally lower  volimie  and  rural  routes, 
toll  rates  probably  will  rise  for  two 
reasons:  First,  actual  costs  for  provid- 
ing service  on  a  per-call  or  per-mile 
basis  may  be  higher;  second,  where 
prices  are  based  on  value  and  not 
costs,  and  no  countervailing  competi- 
tive force  is  present,  rate  increases  are 
very  possible.  While  this  proposal  does 
not  attend  to  this  problem  specifically, 
I  would  hope  that  the  FCC  would 
adopt  appropriate  monitoring  proce- 
dures to  guard  against  unwarranted 
and  unjustifiable  rate  increases. 

Again,  I  would  suggest  to  my  col- 
leages  that  my  amendment  is  not  an 
impediment  to  competition  or  to 
market  forces,  or  contrary  to  consum- 
er's best  interest.  Rather,  it  is  a  safe- 
guard to  protect  all  telephone  custom- 
ers from  undue  rate  increases.  To  that 
extent,  my  proposal  is  a  necessary  in- 
gredient to  maintaining  universal  tele- 
phone service. 


IT'S  OK  FOR  BUSINESS,  BUT  NOT  OK  OTHERWISE 

Mr.  President,  in  good  conscience  I 
must  discuss  another  aspect  of  the 
telephone  issue  which  is  kept  very 
quiet  in  this  reversed  Chamber.  We 
avoid  talking  about  it  because  it  has  a 
$2  billion  string  attached  to  it.  Does  it 
not  seem  unusual  that  the  entire  Con- 
gress is  outraged  by  imposing  an 
unfair  $2  fee  on  residential  customers 
while  we  really  have  not  given  any 
consideration  of  consequence  to  the 
ill-effects  of  imposing  a  fee  triple  that 
size  on  small  businesses? 

The  backbone  and  pillar  of  cities  and 
towns  across  the  country  are  Main 
Street  stores  and  businesses,  and  we 
have  pinned  on  them  a  $6  monthly 
fee.  Sure,  we  generously  and  benevo- 
lently exempted  one-line  businesses, 
but  big  deal.  Compared  to  the  number 
of  businesses  with  two  or  three  tele- 
phone lines,  one-line  businesses  would 
seem  small.  How  can  we  be  so  incon- 
siderate about  imposing  an  additional 
$144  or  $216  or  more  in  annual  costs 
on  mom-and-pop  stores  when  our 
public  policy  toward  access  charges  is 
so  Inconsistent?  If  we  do  not  have  the 
courage  in  this  body  to  address  this 
fundamental  inequity,  then  I  hope  the 
FCC  will. 

I  would  like  to  give  the  FCC  another 
idea.  If  an  exemption  on  one-line  busi- 
nesses is  justifiable,  then  why  were 
not  all  businesses  allowed  an  exemp- 
tion on  their  first  line,  and  let  them 
pay  the  $6  charge  on  all  extra  lines? 
Would  that  not  have  been  a  fair  and 
equitable  way  to  treat  the  public?  It 
seems  reasonable  to  me,  but  we  have 
got  the  phantom  of  a  finance  problem 
if  we  allow  more  exemptions  for  the 
unfair  access  charge. 

In  the  final  analysis.  Mr.  President, 
all  persons  engaged  in  providing  and 
using  telephone  network  are  going  to 
have  to  work  together  in  improving 
the  telecommunications  industry.  It  is 
a  task  of  monumental  proportions  and 
we  must  be  cooperative.  State  regula- 
tors. Federal  regulators,  lawmakers, 
telephone  service  providers  and  cus- 
tomers must  be  responsible  and  fair 
with  each  other  if  we  are  to  insure  the 
continuation  of  the  world's  finest  tele- 
phone system. 

There  is  no  conspiracy  taking  place 
as  some  would  like  us  to  think.  But 
there  is  plenty  of  blame,  accusation, 
rivalry,  scapegoating,  and  exaggera- 
tion going  on,  and  it  has  got  to  stop.  I 
believe  the  problems  accompanying 
the  changes  in  the  telephone  industry 
are  manageable.  I  believe  we  can  solve 
the  problem  satisfactorily.  My  involve- 
ment in  this  important  issue  will  be 
devoted  to  protecting  rural  and  small 
town  residents  from  suffering  the  ill 
effects  of  competition  and  deregula- 
tion. And  I  pledge  my  support  to  our 
goal  of  achieving  and  preserving  uni- 
versal telephone  service. 


Mr.  President.  I  am  committed  to 
action  that  truly  and  adequately  pro- 
tects the  rural,  the  poor,  the  elderly, 
and  the  handicapped.  Basic  telephone 
service  is  a  necessity  for  the  social, 
economic,  and  psychological  well-being 
of  not  just  people  in  high-cost  rural 
areas. 

Universal  telephone  service  benefits 
all  of  us.  The  telephone  is  that  link 
which  connects  children  with  their 
parents,  businesses  with  their  custom- 
ers, friends  with  friends,  and  even  Sen- 
ators with  the  people  who  hired  them. 
Without  imiversal  service,  our  Nation 
will  have  lost  that  vital  link  that  helps 
bind  us  all. 

So  long  as  the  telephone  issue  is  un- 
resolved, you  may  all  be  assured  that  I 
will  be  at  the  forefront  to  protect 
rural  America. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Kansas  this 
question:  In  the  House  bill  there  is  a 
provision  taking  care  of  pension  porta- 
bility, which  is  of  great  Interest  to  the 
communication  workers  of  America.  It 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Bell  operat- 
ing companies  and  AT&T.  At  the  time, 
there  was  no  controversy  over  the  pro- 
vision. It  had  been  my  intention,  when 
we  got  to  this  bill,  to  offer  that  pen- 
sion portability  provision  as  a  commit- 
tee amendment. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  agree- 
ment between  the  Bell  operating  com- 
panies and  AT&T  and  the  communica- 
tion workers  has  come  apart.  It  may 
not  have.  But  several  Senators  have 
expressed  to  me  objections  to  one  por- 
tion or  another  of  that  particular  pro- 
vision in  the  House  bill. 

I  want  to  make  sure  of  what  we  were 
talking  about  when  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  had  their  colloquy.  Are  they 
talking  about  accepting— with  the  ex- 
ception of  what  they  call  technical 
amendments— the  provision  relating  to 
portability  that  is  in  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  I  correctly  understand, 
the  answer  is,  "Yes."  There  may  be 
some  technical  changes. 

I  understand  that  the  agreement  hsis 
not  fallen  apart.  In  fact,  we  have  a 
number  of  letters— which  I  think  have 
already  been  made  part  of  the  record 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey— from  AT&T  and  other 
operating  companies  to  indicate  that 
they  are  in  accord. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  read 
the  exact  language  in  the  House  meas- 
ure, but  I  have  gone  over  very  quickly 
what  may  be  proposed  here,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  they  are  pretty  much 
the  same. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  hope  we  can 
defeat  this  motion  to  table  and  if  we 
get  on  the  bill.  I  will  offer,  as  a  com- 
mittee amendment,  the  amendment 
that  is  in  the  House  bill.  If  by  chance 
we  do  not  get  on  this  bill.  I  put  the 
Senate  on  record,  for  those  who  think 
they  will  get  the  portability  amend- 


ment easily,  that  there  are  other  ob- 
jections by  other  Senators.  The  agree- 
ment may  not  have  fallen  apart  be- 
tween the  CWA  and  AT&T,  but  there 
are  Senators  who  are  going  to  oppose 
it.  We  are  talking  about  a  short  ses- 
sion this  year.  We  are  talking  about 
the  possibility  of  adjourning  in  June. 
We  are  talking  about  all  the  budget 
problems  that  we  faced  before.  I  do 
not  want  anyone  to  think  that  because 
this  particular  issue  is  laid  aside  now 
that  portability  is  just  going  to  zip 
through  on  some  other  bill  with  no  ob- 
jections from  other  Senators. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  share  his  concern  about  this  i>en- 
sion  portability  issue  and  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  yield  for  the  purpose  of  my 
presenting  a  further  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  do  not  question  the 
earnestness  of  the  commitment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  that  he  has 
made  in  terms  of  consideration  of  this 
issue. 

But  imfortunately,  as  we  found  on 
other  matters,  the  Senator  cannot, 
any  more  than  the  rest  of  us  cjm, 
guarantee  that  the  Senate  will  act  or  a 
committee  will  act  on  a  particular 
issue. 

I  am  wondering  specifically  if  Sena- 
tor Hatch  and  Senator  Nickles  have 
given  personal  conunitments  them- 
selves that  they  can  support  this  pro- 
vision and  in  fact  will  be  a  party  to 
moving  it  through  the  Hiunan  Re- 
sources Committee.  Have  the  other 
Members  on  the  majority  side  given 
commitments,  and  I  mean  by  that 
each  one  having  been  polled  on  this 
issue.  I  have  a  great  concern  that  any- 
thing less  than  personal  commitment, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  even  that  gives 
us  an  iron-clad  guarantee,  could  result 
in  this  portability  issue  vanishing  very 
quickly.  The  Senate  knows  we  moved 
down  the  road  on  the  health  benefits 
for  the  unemployed  workers  and  the 
objection  of  one  Senator  prevented 
that  from  coming  forward. 

We  had  an  agreement  more  or  less 
on  the  change  in  disability  imder 
social  security  and  then  there  was  a 
late-blooming  objection  from  a  Sena- 
tor to  block  that. 

I  can  envision  that  same  thing  hap- 
pening here,  and  I  am  very  concerned 
about  it.  So  I  am  wondering  if  Senator 
Nickles  is  either  in  the  Chamber  or 
can  address  that  question?  Is  he 
aboard  and  are  the  rest  of  the  majori- 
ty (Human  Resources  Committee) 
members  in  support  of  this  provision 
as  contained  in  the  House  bill  and  are 
they  prepared  to  expedite  passage  in 
that  committee. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Certainly  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  understands  that  none 
of  us  can  indicate  what  the  other  99 
may  do.  But  I  have  just  been  reas- 
sured by  the  Senator  from  Utah,  the 
chairman  of  the  Labor  Committee, 
that  his  only  concern  is  we  do  not 
open  this  up  to  some  broad-based 
change  in  the  pension  system.  We 
have  gone  over  that  carefully  in  the 
colloquy. 

I  also  respond  that  I  have  now  just 
learned  that  as  I  understand  the  provi- 
sion we  are  now  looking  at.  I  say  to 
Senator  Packwood 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate?  I  cannot 
hear  the  distinguished  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  There  will  be  order  in  the 
Senate  so  we  can  all  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  may  be  a  bit  broader 
than  the  House  provision.  It  may 
cover  some  employees  who  have  been 
excluded  vmder  the  House  provision 
which  I  think  would  be  in  their  inter- 
est. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah,  or 
perhaps  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  to 
underscore  his  commitment  to  early 
consideration  in  trying  to  move  this 
unlimited  change  through  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

I  am  very  interested  in  this  portabil- 
ity issue.  I  think  it  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant issue.  I  know  that  a  number  of 
others  are  here  as  well.  I  think  it  is 
something  that  should  be  resolved, 
and  certainly  we  will  move  with  expe- 
dition in  the  Labor  Conunittee  to  con- 
sider it  and  try  to  resolve  it. 

But  I  am  also  concerned  with  it 
being  a  Christmas  tree  problem  be- 
cause we  have  lots  of  problems  in  the 
pension  su'ea  and  I  would  like  to  see  us 
move  on  other  pension  issues  as  well, 
but  I  want  to  do  it  in  an  orderly  way 
and  efficient  way.  and  I  would  like  this 
issue  to  be  basically  limited  to  the 
portability  aspect. 

I  think  we  can  do  that.  If  there  is 
any  concern.  I  know  Senator  Lauten- 
BERG  has  been  very  concerned.  I  want 
to  compliment  him  for  his  concern  and 
express  this  assurance  here  in  the 
Chamber  today. 

I  believe  Senator  Nickles  will  move 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator 
repeat  that? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  believe  Senator  Nick- 
les. the  chairman  of  the  Labor  Law 
Subcommittee,  will  move  on  this  issue 
and  is  certainly  moving  on  the  other 
issues  concerning  pension  reform. 
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Mr.  RIEGLE.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  whether  Senator  Nickles  indicated 
to  the  chairman  that  he  is  in  support 
of  the  House  provision  on  pension 
portability,  which  is  the  focus  of  the 
discussion? 
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mitment  beyond  just  the  assurances 
that  have  l)een  given  by  the  two  chair- 
men. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  have  not  talked 
with  the  representatives  of  the  CWA. 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  To  offer  a  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  to  make 
it  clear  in  this  Chamber  here  today, 
my  basic  position  is  we  will  hold  hear- 
ings in  the  Labor  Conunittee  upon  the 
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the  past  4  months,  some  55  witnesses 
have  appeared  in  Washington  and  in 
field  hearings  in  the  Upper  Midwest. 
These  witnesses  represented  all  walks 
of  life— young  and  old.  business  and 
residential,  commonsense  people  and 


national  average  of  11.4  percent  and  a 
reason  why  we  are  making  sure  their 
needs  are  properly  addressed. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  one  of  our  best  wit- 
nesses was  Ms.  Kathryn  Moon  of  Iowa 
City,  who  represented  senior  citizens 
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nies— independents,  cooperatives,  and 
Bell— have  a  big  stake  in  the  changes 
taking  place.  A  considerable  portion  of 
our  discussion  involved  how  independ- 
ents are  going  to  be  affected  by  these 
changes. 
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Mr.  RIEGLE.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  whether  Senator  Nickles  Indicated 
to  the  chairman  that  he  is  in  support 
of  the  House  provision  on  pension 
portability,  which  is  the  focus  of  the 
discussion? 

Mr.  HATCH.  He  has  not  indicated 
that  to  me.  but  I  believe  I  can  assure 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan that  we  will  hold  hearings  and 
move  expeditiously  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  do  not  want  to  delay 
my  friend  from  Arkansas  getting  into 
this,  but  I  am  on  that  subcommittee, 

as  the  Senator  knows 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  understand. 
Mr.  RIEGLE  [continuing].  As  rank- 
ing Democrat  on  it,  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  this.  Again,  I  am  not 
questioning  the  Senator's  good  faith. 
That  is  not  the  issue  here.  The  ques- 
tion is  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  get 
this  enacted? 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  answer  is  I  believe 
so. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  want  to  say  based  on 
the  assurances  that  are  here  the  situa- 
tion is  uncertain.  Because  I  have 
heard  other  assurances  given  at  other 
times  that  had  a  great  deal  more 
weight  simply  because  the  matter  was 
farther  down  the  legislative  track  and 
there  was  a  specific  legislative  vehicle 
to  which  people  were  cosponsors  and 
which  lends  an  altogether  different 
sense  of  feeling  and  certainty  that  it 
will  move. 

I  think  in  this  situation  it  is  very  un- 
certain, despite  what  I  take  to  be  the 
pledge  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  move  on  this  matter.  There  is 
absolutely  no  assurance  that  in  fact  it 
will  move,  whether  it  will  get  to  the 
floor,  whether  one  or  two  or  three 
Senators  might  not  somewhere  along 
the  line  sabotage  this  process.  In  fact 
it  may  never  see  the  light  of  day. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  am  willing  to  work 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  to  make  sure  it  moves.  I 
think  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  will  work  with  the  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  to  see  that  it 
moves. 

I  cannot  believe  that  our  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  will 
not  work  with  us  on  this  matter,  but  I 
think  we  have  the  ability  to  move  this 
and  resolve  this  portability  issue,  and  I 
intend  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  just  finally  say  I  ap- 
preciate those  assurances  from  both 
chairmen  and  those  are  meaningful. 
They  are  something  I  value. 

I  wish  we  had  them  from  the  rest  of 
the  Senators  that  we  need  them  from. 
May    I    just   ask.    has   the   Senator 
talked  to  the  CWA  directly  about  this? 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  not. 
Mr.   RIEGLE.  Because  they   repre- 
senting   all    of    the    communications 
workers,  at  the  moment  do  not  feel 
that  they  have  such  an  ironclad  com- 


mitment beyond  just  the  assurances 
that  have  been  given  by  the  two  chair- 
men. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  have  not  talked 
with  the  representatives  of  the  CWA. 
but  I  can  express  my  personal  commit- 
ment to  resolving  that  issue  I  think  in 
a  favorable  manner  because  I  think  it 
is  a  very  big  problem  and  I  do  not 
thii^k  it  is  fair  to  the  employees,  and  I 
think  it  is  something  that  has  to  be  re- 
solved. I  am  committed  to  get  it  re- 
solved. I  think  they  will  be  very  happy 
with  the  resolution. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  do 

I  still  have  the  floor?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
leaves  the  Chamber,  I  wish  to  ask  him 
a  question. 

I  wish  to  pose  a  question  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  been  very  gra- 
cious and  magnanimous  in  responding 
to  the  question  posed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  on  the 
issue  of  portability  as  it  relates  to 
those  employees  in  the  system. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Within  the  Bell 
System. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Through  no  decision  of 
their  own  or  no  fault  of  their  own 
whatever,  they  are  now  going  to  be 
very,  very  adversely  affected  by  the 
AT&T  breakup  unless  we  specifically 
address  this  concern. 

A  moment  ago  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon.  Senator  Pack- 
wood,  said  that  he  had  visited  with 
several  Senators  who  had  opposed  this 
section  of  S.  1660.  Am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  did 
not  quite  phrase  It  correctly.  It  Is  not 
in  S.  1660  at  the  moment.  It  Is  a  com- 
mittee amendment  that  will  be  offered 
to  S.  1660.  There  are  some  Senators 
who  object.  If  S.  1660  is  not  taken  up. 
Senators  will  try  to  bring  the  portabil- 
ity amendment  up  as  a  separate  bill  3 
months  down  the  road.  If  those  objec- 
tions are  still  there,  the  Senate  is  nin- 
nlng  a  risk  of  never  passing  the  porta- 
bility provision. 

I  do  not  doubt  anyone's  good  faith, 
but  I  am  looking  at  a  6-month  session 
and  unlimited  debate. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  Yield? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATCH.  As  I  understand  it.  this 
provision  on  portability  is  not  in  S. 
1660. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  is  going  to 
offer  an  amendment. 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  To  offer  a  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  to  make 
it  clear  In  this  Chamber  here  today, 
my  basic  position  is  we  will  hold  hear- 
ings in  the  Labor  Committee  upon  the 
resolution  of  this  issue.  I  think  it 
would  have  to  be  limited  to  the  con- 
text of  the  Bell  System  employees 
who  transfer  from  one  unit  of  the 
former  Bell  System  to  another  who 
are  adversely  affected  by  that  trans- 
fer. 

Now.  I  think  it  would  be  unjust  for 
us  not  to  resolve  this  Issue.  I  carmot 
Imagine  anyone  not  being  willing  to 
work  to  resolve  that  Issue.  I  wish  to 
clarify  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  not  heard  anyone  who  said  he  or 
she  would  not  be.  I  do  know  some  Sen- 
ators do  not  like  this  provision  and 
will  probably  fight  this  provision. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  We  basically  have  pro- 
vision of  language  embodied  In  the 
House  bill. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  the  lan- 
guage that  will  be  offered  as  a  commit- 
tee amendment  if  we  take  up  this  bill. 
Mr.  PRYOR.  I  see. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  might  remind 
my  fellow  Senators  all  we  are  trying  to 
do  at  the  moment  Is  to  vote  on  a 
motion  to  table  the  motion  to  take  up. 
If  the  motion  to  table  passes  that  is 
the  end  of  the  bill.  If  the  motion  does 
not  pass,  we  have  not  taken  up  the  bill 
and  we  still  will  be  debating  the 
motion  to  take  it  up.  That  would  take 
the  vote  to  pass  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  get  the  bill  up. 

If  we  get  the  bill  up.  all  I  am  asking 
this  Senate  to  do  is  to  adopt  this  CWA 
amendment  and  put  the  FCC's  latest 
order  Into  statutory  language.  We 
would  send  the  bill  to  the  House  and  I 
will  stand  firm  in  conference  on  a  1- 
year  moratorium  and  a  6-month 
review  period.  This  is  in  essence  what 
the  FCC  said  they  will  do.  I  simply 
want  to  codify  that  so  we  know  we  will 
all  be  sticking  to  it. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation we  are  deliberating  today  no 
doubt  is  one  of  the  most  important 
consumer  issues  facing  the  Congress 
this  election  year.  It  is  as  important  an 
Issue  as  the  natural  gas  deregulation 
Issue.  Because  the  root  of  the  tele- 
phone Issue  Is  Imbedded  in  economic 
considerations,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  became  involved,  under  my 
chairmanship  and  the  attention  of  my 
able  subcommittee  chairman.  Mr. 
Abdnor. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  our  colleagues  and  the 
public  the  findings  of  our  Joint  Eco- 
nomic   Committee    initiative.    During 
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the  past  4  months,  some  55  witnesses 
have  appeared  in  Washington  and  In 
field  hearings  in  the  Upper  Midwest. 
These  witnesses  represented  all  walks 
of  life— young  and  old.  business  and 
residential,  commonsense  people  and 
so-called  industry  experts.  They 
shared  their  views  on  the  changes  In 
the  telephone  Industry  and  how  it  af- 
fects them.  In  addition,  the  committee 
has  prepared  two  staff  studies  which 
explain  in  as  simple  terms  as  possible 
the  economic  side  of  this  complicated 
issue. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  If  a  single  thread 
could  connect  all  these  witnesses,  it  is 
that  everyone  wants  to  be  fair  in  sup- 
porting and  maintaining  the  world's 
finest  communications  network.  In 
particular,  all  witnesses  want  special 
attention  devoted  to  the  elderly,  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged,  and  to  resi- 
dents in  high  cost  areas. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  That  unanimous  mes- 
sage came  through  loud  and  clear.  In 
calling  our  phone  system  the  world's 
best,  one  witness  called  it  a  national 
resource  which  Is  becoming  as  impor- 
tant to  our  economy  as  our  vast  natu- 
ral resources.  I  think  that  underlines 
the  Importance  of  maintaining  univer- 
sal telelphone  service. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  The  Congress  must 
now  take  steps  to  insure  that  our  tele- 
phone network  remains  high  in  qual- 
ity and  at  the  same  time,  affordable  to 
all  who  desire  the  service.  The  tele- 
phone industry  has  been  changed  dra- 
matically in  recent  years  because  of 
advances  in  technology  and  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Federal  Conununications  Conunis- 
sion.  This  industry  is  becoming  more 
competitive  after  being  regulated  as  a 
monopoly  for  decades.  Despite  these 
changes,  our  goal  of  universal  service 
at  reasonable  rates  will  be  maintained 
if  not  strengthened.  My  fellow  lowans 
can  count  on  my  support  for  that  goal. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  echo  my  commit- 
ment to  that  goal  as  well.  Let  us  share 
a  few  of  the  thoughts  of  our  witnesses, 
whose  presentations  were  very 
thoughful  and  constructive.  The  FCC 
access  charge  decision  was  the  focus  of 
their  remarks,  but  they  were  just  as 
interested  in  rate  Increases  from  any 
direction,  not  just  access  charges.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  witnesses  acknowl- 
edged that  a  $2  increase  or  a  slightly 
larger  amount  phased  in  over  several 
years  would  be  acceptable  if  it  resulted 
in  insuring  universal  service  assistance 
and  lower  long  distance  rates.  Howev- 
er, their  fear  is  that  the  $2  fee  is  just 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  and  that  rates 
will  skyrocket  above  what  is  afford- 
able to  too  many  citizens. 

Elderly  persons  have  unique  needs 
and  deserve  special  consideration. 
Many  are  on  fixed  Incomes  and  price 
Increases  would  put  a  strain  on  the 
budget.  About  13.5  percent  of  Iowa's 
and  South  Dakota's  population  Is  over 
the  age  of  65.  That  Is  higher  than  the 


national  average  of  11.4  percent  and  a 
reason  why  we  are  making  sure  their 
needs  are  properly  addressed. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  one  of  our  best  wit- 
nesses was  Ms.  Kathryn  Moon  of  Iowa 
City,  who  represented  senior  citizens 
at  an  Iowa  field  hearing.  She  articulat- 
ed and  demonstrated  how  elderly 
people  cherish  their  independence, 
and  showed  how  the  telephone  plays  a 
big  role  in  ensuring  that  independ- 
ence. Besides  being  important  for 
emergencies,  the  telephone  is  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  social  side  of  senior 
citizens.  For  many,  the  telephone  Is 
the  sole  means  of  regular  contact  with 
other  friends,  family  and  loved  ones. 

Other  witnesses  further  emphasized 
the  Importance  of  phone  service  for 
immobilized  persons.  Regarding  the 
need  to  keep  phone  service  affordable, 
many  witnesses  discussed  the  merits  of 
"lifetime"  service.  This  special  service 
and  other  inexpensive  alternatives  are 
working  well  in  many  States. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  The  business  commu- 
nity is  concerned  that  many  of  these 
changes  in  the  telephone  Industry  are 
going  to  disrupt  service  for  a  while, 
but  none  of  the  witnesses  had  experi- 
enced major  difficulties  personally. 
However,  many  expressed  that  long 
delays  In  Implementing  access  charges 
or  other  rate  changes  were  frustrating 
because  they  disrupt  budget  plaiming. 
Large  businesses  generally  were  more 
In  favor  of  access  charges  than  smaller 
ones,  because  bigger  businesses  make 
some  extensive  use  of  long  distance 
rates  and  will  benefit  from  the  prom- 
ised rate  reductions. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  We  received  very  valu- 
able insights  from  the  public  service 
commissioners,  who  are  the  State-level 
regulatory  counterparts  to  the  FCC. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  would  like  to 
extend  a  special  note  of  appreciation 
to  the  South  Dakota  Public  Utilities 
Commission.  Their  willingness  to  par- 
ticipate was  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty.  Many  of  their  comments 
evoked  the  need  for  additional  study 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  In  particular,  they 
brought  to  our  attention  the  contro- 
versy over  the  accuracy  of  cost  studies 
and  cost  allocation  formulas.  In  addi- 
tion, their  concern  about  ever-Increas- 
ing rates  approved  by  Federal  regula- 
tors would  be  a  big  problem,  especially 
since  Bell  operating  companies  in  the 
aggregate  filed  for  the  highest  rate  in- 
creases ever  last  year.  While  a  great 
deal  of  those  requests  has  not  been  al- 
lowed by  the  State  commissions,  their 
concerns  for  rate  increases  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  were  legitimate. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  It  would  be  fair  to 
say  that  representatives  of  the  tele- 
phone industry  prepared  the  most 
amount  of  Information  for  these  hear- 
ings, and  they  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  willingness,  cooperation  and 
attention  to  detail.  And,  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  all  telephone  compa- 


nies—independents, cooperatives,  and 
Bell— have  a  big  stake  in  the  changes 
taking  place.  A  considerable  portion  of 
our  discussion  involved  how  independ- 
ents are  going  to  be  affected  by  these 
changes. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  With  good  reason  we 
devoted  much  attention  to  their  con- 
cerns. Our  home  States  contain  over 
13  percent  of  all  independent  phone 
companies  in  the  United  States.  Iowa 
alone  has  nearly  160.  We  have  got  all 
kinds— profit  making  and  nonprofit, 
big  and  small,  high  cost  and  low  cost. 
All  phone  customeres  are  equally  im- 
portant to  us  and  it  is  our  hope  and  in- 
tention that  any  Federal  action— 
either  congressional  or  FCC-lnltiated— 
win  treat  all  customers  and  companies 
equitably. 

Our  current  phone  pricing  system  is 
such  that  revenue  from  long  distance 
supports  local  service  to  some  degree. 
Rural  companies  tend  to  be  more  reli- 
ant on  that  support.  If  that  revenue 
flow  Is  cut.  many  companies  will  face 
severe  financial  difficulties.  In  Iowa, 
the  independents  have  estimated  that 
if  25  percent  of  the  toll  revenue  sup- 
port was  lost,  about  20  percent  of  the 
phone  companies  would  have  to  raise 
rates  about  20  percent  In  order  to 
break  even.  If  toll  suppKjrt  were 
halved,  85  percent  of  the  companies 
would  have  to  raise  rates  by  35  percent 
or  more.  Even  worse,  if  75  percent  of 
toll  revenue  support  were  lost.  96  per- 
cent of  the  independents  would  show 
major  losses.  Those  are  sobering  statis- 
tics. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  The  Bell  operating 
companies  serve  rural  and  high  cost 
areas,  too.  and  their  small  exchanges 
deserve  support.  Regrettably,  however, 
the  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  excludes  them  from  obtaining 
assistance  from  a  universal  service 
fund.  If  some  of  my  constituents  were 
denied  reasonably  priced  service  be- 
cause their  phone  company  was  locat- 
ed in  a  high  cost  area  but  did  not  qual- 
ify for  assistance.  I  would  find  that  ob- 
jectionable. Certainly,  our  actions  are 
intended  to  assist  customers,  and  I 
hope  that  Is  the  accomplishment. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Perhaps  the  most  dis- 
turbing fundamental  question  raised 
during  our  telephone  issue  initiative  is 
this.  Is  competition  in  the  telephone 
Industry  Incompatible  with  the  goal  of 
universal  telephone  service,  or  can  we 
achieve  both  satisfactorily  and  to  the 
benefit  of  society?  I  am  afraid  we  do 
not  have  a  clear,  decisive  answer  to 
this  question,  and  I  do  not  think  my 
colleague  from  South  Dakota  or 
myself  or  any  of  our  other  colleagues 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  universal  serv- 
ice for  the  sake  of  competition.  It  is  up 
to  the  Congress  to  see  that  universal 
service  Is  preserved. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  One  of  our  Washing- 
ton witnesses  was  Dr.  Alfred  Kahn, 
eminent  scholar,  economist  and  regu- 
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lator.  He  made  a  statement  at  my  Oc- 
tober 3  Joint  Economic  Committee 
hearing  that  is  worth  repeating  again. 
He  said: 

.  .  .  there  was  never  the  same  clear  case 
for  deregulation  of  communications  that,  in 
my  opinion,  there  was  for  airlines  and 
trucking.  ...  I  said  many  times  we  may  find 
20  or  30  years  from  now  we  wished  that  we 
were  back  at  the  monopoly  stage.  But  if  we 
go  the  way  of  competition,  ...  we  must  be 
consistent.  We  cant  try  to  push  water 
uphill. 

And  being  consistent  means  that  if  we  had 
wanted  to  continue  the  present  system  of 
sut>sidization.  we  should  not  have  intro- 
duced competition.  Once  you  introduce  com- 
petition you've  got  to  find  other  ways  of 
helping  rural  people  ...  or  poor  people  who 
would  drop  off  the  system. 

Well,  we  are  stuck  with  the  changes 
made  by  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  PCC,  and  it  is  up  to  us  now  to 
insure  universal  and  affordable  phone 
service. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  At  this  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  excerpts  of  a  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Conunittee  staff  study  entitled. 
"The  Economic  Issues  of  a  Changing 
Telecommunications  Industry."  The 
study  presents  many  of  the  economic 
considerations  facing  regulators  and 
the  Congress.  The  study  received 
"high  marks"  from  hearing  witnesses 
and  many  other  consultants,  journal- 
ists and  the  general  public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Ecomomic  Issues  or  a  Chakoiiic 

TELECOMlinNICATIONS  INDUSTRY 

The  impact  of  a  changing  telecommunica- 
tions industry  has  l>een  ushered  into  the 
arena  of  national  attention  recently,  and 
the  interest  of  Americans  was  captured  fi- 
nally by  one  of  the  most  persuasive  and 
powerful  influences  of  everyday  life— the 
pocketbook.  After  years  of  rigorous  discus- 
sion confined  to  academic,  government  and 
industry  circles,  the  issue  is  now  of  central 
concern  to  consumers,  who  will  express 
their  views  to  and  expect  action  from  indus- 
try officials,  regulators  and  the  Congress. 

Today's  telecommunications  industry  is 
the  product  of  technology  and  public  regu- 
lations. Formerly,  government  policy  was  fo- 
cused on  regulating  a  monopoly.  The  result 
of  this  governmental  involvement,  along 
with  major  technical  advancement  fostered 
by  the  industry,  has  been  the  provision  at 
very  reasonable  user  cost  of  a  universal  com- 
munications network  unequaled  in  the 
world.  In  the  past  few  years,  however,  feder- 
al policy  has  made  a  departure  from  its  pre- 
vious regulatory  practice.  In  response  to 
market  forces,  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Administration  recently  have  exposed 
the  industry  to  competition.  This  action, 
while  considered  inevitable  by  many  indus- 
try and  government  spokespersons,  poses  a 
number  of  difficult  economic  problems.  The 
colloquial  expression,  why  fix  something 
that  ain't  broke."  appropriately  comes  to 
mind,  especially  if  the  end  result  may  be  the 
doubling  or  tripling  of  residential  rates. 
Nevertheless,  due  to  changes  in  the  telecom- 
munications industry,  traditional  regulatory 
practices  have  become  increasingly  ineffec- 
tive in  serving  the  public  interest.  Conse- 


quently, many  Americans  may  face  for  the 
first  time  the  threat  of  loss  of  service. 

To  formulate  sound  public  policy,  the 
goals  for  the  telecommunications  industry 
should  be  revised,  redefined  or  established 
to  accommodate  for  changes  in  the  indus- 
try. Congress  has  the  duty  to  determine 
what  is  in  the  public  interest  and  establish  a 
legal  framework  to  attain  those  goals.  First 
and  foremost,  consumer  wants  should  be 
satisfied  in  an  economic  environment  that 
allows  the  Industry  to  satisfy  those  wants 
efficiently— at  lowest  possible  cost  and  with 
the  best  utilization  of  resources.  Second,  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  economic 
environment,  or  market  structure,  should  be 
identified  so  that  the  public  Interest  can  be 
monitored.  Third,  technical  change  should 
be  allowed  to  progress  umimpeded  and  unre- 
stricted (except  by  economic  feasibility), 
thereby  allowing  the  benefits  of  improved 
and  expanded  services  to  fall  on  consumers. 
Finally,  the  commitment  to  building,  im- 
proving and  maintaining  a  comprehensive, 
extensive  national  telephone  network 
should  be  preserved.  The  phrase  ■'universal 
service"  has  been  used  in  many  different 
ways  in  the  100  year  history  of  the  tele- 
phone industry,  for  both  selfish  and  public- 
minded  reasons.  In  this  report,  the  concept 
of  universal  telephone  service  is  to  mean  the 
availability  of  access  to  a  national  telecom- 
munications network  at  its  current  level  of 
penetration,  and  providing  for  greater  pene- 
tration as  improved  technical  and  economic 
conditions  permit. 

Achieving  these  goals  Is  indeed  the  chal- 
lenge before  the  Congress.  A  desirable 
policy  is  to  allow  the  free  market  to  do  what 
it  does  best:  allocate  resources  optimally 
with  accurate  price  signals  prompting  con- 
sumers to  use  services  wisely  and  with  profit 
signals  prompting  the  entry  and  exit  of 
firms  to  supply  services  as  consumers  dic- 
tate. This  portrayal  of  a  competitive  market 
is  not  the  structure  of  the  telecommunica- 
tions industry,  however.  The  current  struc- 
ture is  characterized  as  a  monopoly  l)ecause 
one  firm  dominates  the  industry  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  regulated.  Abuse  of  monop- 
olistic power  is  detrimental  to  society  be- 
cause  prices  are  higher  and  the  amount  of 
goods  and  services  offered  is  lower  than 
what  would  occur  in  a  competitive  environ- 
ment. Monopolies  are  also  characterized  as 
being  slow  to  respond  to  changing  and  ex- 
panding consumer  demands,  since  they  are 
sole  providers  and  hence  face  few  ill-effects 
for  neglecting  consumer  preferences. 

The  government's  response  and  rightful 
role  when  the  market  fails  to  allocate  re- 
sources efficiently  is  regulation  and  other 
forms  of  intervention  In  the  marketplace. 
Regulation  of  rates  of  return,  pricing  struc- 
tures, and  cost  accounting  takes  place  at 
both  the  federal  and  state  level,  and  the 
Justice  Department  gets  Involved  with  antl- 
triist  matters.  Regulatory  agencies  have  not 
been  entirely  successful  in  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  consumers  or  treating  fairly  the 
providers  of  the  service.  The  failure  of  gov- 
ernment involvement  to  correct  the  prob- 
lems of  market  failure  plagues  not  only  the 
telecommunications  industry,  but  all  indus- 
tries facing  regulation. 

A  PROFILE  or  THE  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
INDUSTRY 

Fast  growing  and  fast  changing,  the  tele- 
communications Industry  In  its  100  year  his- 
tory has  been  exposed  to  dynamic  economic 
pressures,  and  Its  performance  record,  for 
the  most  part.  Is  very  good.  The  use  of  tele- 
phone services,  viewed  as  a  luxury  even  50 
years  ago.  Is  a  vital  and  important  part  of 


personal  lives  and  the  business  world.  Over 
1.450  telephone  companies  offer  service;  25 
are  a  part  of  the  Bell  System.  The  Bell  net- 
work, however,  serves  about  80  percent  of 
all  customers.  In  1982.  total  Investment 
amounted  to  over  $200  billion,  annual  reve- 
nues approached  $80  billion  and  over  one 
million  people  were  employed  by  the  indus- 
try, indicating  its  significant  size.  In  1981 
over  287  billion  local  and  34  billion  toll  (long 
distance)  calls  were  made  from  the  182  mil- 
lion phones  In  service:  on  average,  each  tele- 
phone was  used  to  make  nearly  2.000  calls. 
Industry  growth  has  been  phenomenal, 
far  outpacing  overall  economic  and  popula- 
tion growth  trends,  indicating  the  greater 
role  telecommunications  plays  in  our  socie- 
ty. Table  1  shows  the  twelve-year  trend  for 
several  industry  characteristics. 

TABLE  l.-PAnERNS  Of  GROWTH  IN  THE  TELEPHONE 
INDUSTRY 
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Nunbcf  ol  tckvlaie  companes 

1982        ^„  1.432  25  1.457 

IMI        ,,,  1.459  25  1.4*4 

19W 1.4*3  25  1.501 

19/5  1.61«  25  1.643 

1970  1841  25  1.M6 
taxss  ms  (tfi  mousimb) 

19«2     21.672  86.921  108.593 

1981  -__ 21.429  85,987  107.416 

1980 20.808  83.854  104,662 

1975 16.855  69.810  86.735 

1970    „ „..  13.125  58.829  71.954 

vntnti): 

1982    $13,978,858  $65,698,356  $79,677,214 

1981 12,206.000  59,384.614  71,590.614 

1980 10.475.000  51,865,610  62.340610 

1975 5.500  000  29  590,723  35,090,723 

1970 2,891814  17.368,544  20,260.358 

Ute    41,941.431  160.198,838  202.140.269 

1981 38.298000  148812,635  187.110.635 

1980 35.300,000  135  524.245  170.824.245 

1975  — ..  21.200,000  89,194.378  110,394.378 

_  |>70_ ._.. 12.390,327  56.171.376  68.561.703 

|«2 4.713.987  17.071.139  21.785.126 

1981     __..  4,152.000  18.442.408  23.294.408 

1910   4.544.000  17,627,000  22,171.000 

1975    2.422.000  9.525,000  11,947,000 

1970 1.665.000  7.314,000  8.979.000 

Soun  U9TA 

Rapid  expansion  prompted  economies  of 
scale  and  cost-saving  technological  ad- 
vances. As  a  result,  the  relative  cost  of 
phone  ser\ice  has  fallen  dramatically 
through  the  years.  In  1940  the  average 
American  worker  had  to  work  nearly  six 
hours  to  pay  for  his  monthly  local  service 
charge.  The  typical  worker  in  1983  had  to 
work  Just  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 
Telephone  services  have  not  increased  in 
price  as  much  as  other  gcKxls  and  services  In 
recent  years.  Since  1960.  telephone  service 
has  Increased  about  60  percent.  For  compar- 
ison, the  Consumer  Price  Index  increased 
226  percent  in  the  same  time  frame,  indicat- 
ing that  phone  costs  have  not  been  a  signifi- 
cant contributor  to  inflation. 

Telephone  Industry  characteristics  reflect 
population  and  geographic  traits  of  the 
United  States.  Population  density,  for  exam- 
ple, varies  dramatically.  About  74  percent  of 
the  population  resides  in  urban  areas  occu- 
pying just  1.5  percent  of  total  land  area. 
Urban  centers  generate  the  lion's  share  of 
telephone  activity  as  a  result.  They  also  are 
characterized  by  large  local  exchanges, 
where  local  calls  can  be  made  by  basic  serv- 
ice customers  at  no  extra  charge  over  a  wide 
area,  and  for  a  nominal  flat  fee  or  small 
usage  charge  to  adjoining  suburbs. 

Rural  areas  face  a  different  set  of  circum- 
stances, obviously.  Small  towns  have  rela- 
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lively  few  persons  on  a  local  exchange  and 
some  thinly  populated  rural  areas  have 
fewer  than  one  subscriber  per  mile  of  tele- 
phone line.  Over  1,400  telephone  companies 
serve  rural  and  residential  areas.  These 
companies  are  both  profit-making  firms  and 
non-profit  cooperatives.  Independent,  or 
non-Bell  companies  serve  about  20  percent 
of  the  population,  and  generate  about  18 
percent  of  total  telephone  revenues,  but 
provide  service  to  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
land  area  of  the  U.S.  As  a  result,  investment 
costs  per  telephone  are  dramatically  higher 
for  those  companies.  This  additional  cost 
burden  will  be  discussed  later  in  the  report. 

Any  phone  company  can  qualify  for  finan- 
cial assistance  through  the  rural  telephone 
programs  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration (REA).  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. About  1.000  companies  partici- 
pate, and  comply  with  the  requirement  that 
service  cannot  be  denied  to  anyone  desiring 
service  in  the  area  the  company  serves. 

The  REA  established  its  rural  telephone 
program  in  response  to  a  1949  act  of  Con- 
gress. Legislators  recognized  the  benefits  of 
promoting  universal  telephone  service  and 
promoted  it  as  a  social  and  economic  goal. 
Congressmen  and  government  officials  real- 
ized that  no  profit  signals  or  other  market 
incentives  existed  to  attract  private  Industry 
to  high  cost  areas.  A  low  cost  loan  program 
was  funded  to  encourage  Investment  and  de- 
velopment In  those  areas  not  served.  The 
REA's  involvement  was  a  large  success,  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  over  96  percent  of  all 
households  now  have  telephone  service. 

Besides  dealing  with  a  highly  skewed  dis- 
tribution of  people,  the  industry  is  confront- 
ed by  a  skewed  distribution  of  phone  usage, 
which  contributes  to  a  skewed  revenue  dis- 
tribution as  well.  A  very  small  percentage  of 
customers  account  for  a  sizeable  portion  of 
total  revenues.  In  1981,  one-half  af  all  resi- 
dential interstate  long  distance  and  three- 
fourths  of  all  business  interstate  long  dis- 
tance revenue  was  generated  by  10  percent 
of  the  customers  in  each  category.  In  addi- 
tion, 60  percent  of  WATS  revenue  came 
from  10  percent  of  the  WATS  locations. 

As  could  be  expected,  a  strong  correlation 
exists  between  population  and  concentra- 
tion of  revenues.  Most  heavy  users  reside  In 
large  urban  centers.  This  fact  gives  credence 
to  the  potential  of  bypass  of  local  ex- 
changes, or  the  establishment  of  private 
networks,  which  has  profound  implications 
for  the  other  customers  remaining  on  the 
public  exchange.  This  Issue  will  be  discussed 
In  greater  detail  in  Chapter  IV. 

The  nation  as  a  whole  shows  wide  varia- 
tion in  population  density  and  phone  usage, 
and  most  states  demonstrate  this  trait  as 
well.  Almost  all  states  have  clusters  of  popu- 
lation in  metropolitan  areas  and  light  densi- 
ty rural  areas,  with  corresponding  variation 
In  telephone  Iraffice.  The  following  table 
demonstrates  that  revenue  concentration 
exists  In  38  states  for  which  information 
was  available. 

TABLE  2.-BELL  OPERATING  COMPANY  BUSINESS 

CUSTOMER  REVENUES 

|MTS.  WATS  and  Private  knes  by  Stale) 
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TABLE  2.-BELL  OPERATING  COMPANY  BUSINESS 
CUSTOMER  REVENUES— Continued 

(MTS.  IWATS.  and  Private  lines  by  State] 
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'These  fitures  were  catailated  to  demonstrate  tbe  percentage  01  total 
business  customers  representing  30  percent  ol  business  revenues  Source 
ATtT 

Obviously  the  telephone  Industry  Is  big 
business.  The  large  cost  and  revenue  bases 
are  complicated  by  multiple  and  overlapping 
services,  shared  facilities,  non  traffic  sensi- 
tive costs  (fixed  investment  costs  which  do 
not  vary  with  telephone  usage)  and  traffic 
sensitive  costs  (which  do  vary  with  usage). 
In  a  market  economy,  industries  attract  re- 
sources by  offering  a  rate  of  return  com- 
mensurate to  their  value.  Over  $200  billion 
in  assets.  $63  billion  of  which  is  equity,  gen- 
erated some  $80  billion  in  revenue  and  over 
$8  billion  in  net  income  In  1982,  giving  a 
rate  of  return  on  equity  of  about  13  percent. 
That  return  is  regulated  by  law,  but  is  com- 
parable to  rates  of  return  for  unregulated 
industries,  allowing  for  risk-factor  differ- 
ences. This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  tele- 
phone industry  is  risk-free,  however;  In  fact. 
Moody's  bond  rating  service  recently  has 
downgraded  the  ratings  of  many  Bell  Ojjer- 
atlng  Companies. 

Because  a  huge  amount  of  fixed  invest- 
ment is  required  In  the  telephone  Industry, 
the  financial  requirement  necessary  to  sus- 
tain the  network  Is  enormous.  Total  Invest- 
ment per  phone  in  service  is  about  $1,100. 
The  phrase  "subscriber  plant  costs"  Is  used 
to  describe  the  cost  of  providing  phone  serv- 
ice to  customers.  In  1981  the  Bell  System 
faced  an  average  cost  of  $26  per  phone  line 
per  month.  Twenty-nine  states  have  average 
costs  exceeding  the  national  average.  How- 
ever, because  costs  vary  dramatically  by  lo- 
cation, the  costs  for  individual  states  differ 
from  $20  to  $45.  Within  each  state  tremen- 
dous variation  occurs  also.  Some  rural  coop- 
eratives have  per  phone  costs  exceeding 
$100  monthly. 

To  help  defray  these  costs,  a  portion  of 
interstate  and  intrastate  revenues  are  de- 
signed to  help  offset  them,  the  remaining 
being  satisfied  by  basic  monthly  service 
charges.  Data  for  Intrastate  revenue  sup- 
t>ort  for  total  plan  costs  were  not  readily 
available,  since  that  is  a  matter  of  state  ju- 


risdiction. The  following  table  shows  on  a 
statewide  basis  the  average  plant  cost  per 
line,  and  the  contribution  to  that  cost  that 
the  FCC-mandated  Interstate  allocation 
makes  toward  that  cost.  The  third  column 
shows  what  percentage  the  interstate  allo- 
cation is  of  average  cost.  A  higher  percent- 
age indicates  a  greater  reliance  on  cross-sub- 
sidization of  fixes  costs. 

TABLE  3.— TOTAL  BOC  SUBSCRIBER  PLANT  COSTS  AND 
INTERSTATE  AUOCATION  OF  SUBSCRIBER  PIANT  COSTS 
PER  SUBSCRIBER  LINE  PER  MONTH  1981  BELL  SYSTEM 
AT  10.92  PERCENT  RETURN 

[Rounded  to  nearest  dote) 
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34 
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24 
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27 
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42 
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27 
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27 
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28 

241 

30 

324 

23 
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23 
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26 

318 

27 
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20 

21.1 

22 

28.4 

32 

220 

28 
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27 
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30 
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21 
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24 
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29 
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26 

26  7 

24 

301 

32 

21,5 

21 

217 

45 

56,5 

23 

419 

2$ 

260 

Since  the  Bell  System  ser\'es  the  more 
populated  areas  of  each  state,  the  same  in- 
formation for  independent  companies  would 
show  even  higher  average  costs  and  a  much 
greater  reliance  on  cross-subsidization. 

High  cost  areas  are  not  necessarily  rural- 
dominant  states,  as  casual  obsen'ation  may 
lead  one  to  conclude.  High  growth  areas 
such  as  Florida  are  subject  to  high  costs  as 
well.  New  towns  and  suburbs  are  requiring 
phone  Installation  for  the  first  time.  This 
new  Investment  Is  extremely  costly  because 
of  inflation  and  the  high  cost  of  debt  service 
these  days.  Where  older,  established  parts 
of  the  U.S.  are  depreciating  cheaper  equip- 
ment and  retiring  low-Interest  debt,  overall 
costs  are  lower. 
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This  presentation  of  the  cost  structure  is 
simplistic  at  best,  but  It  illustrates  the  con- 
siderations and  magnitude  involved.  Regret- 
tably, the  customer  is  usually  not  aware  of 
the  total  cost  picture.  t>ecause  his  monthly 
bill  does  not  itemize  out  and  require  direct 
payment  for  all  costs  incurred.  The  average 
monthly  cost  for  providing  a  phone  to  a  Bell 
System  subscriber  in  1981  and  $26  (the 
figure  for  non-Bell  subscribers  would  be 
even  greater)  when  the  cost  charged  to  the 
subscriber  for  basic  service  was  about  $9.16. 
The  difference,  almost  $17.  comes  In  large 
measure  from  cross-subsidies  from  long  dis- 
tance calling.  Most  residential  customer's 
bills  fall  way  short  of  generating  the  reve- 
nue support  required  to  support  phone  serv- 
ice. Table  5  shows  that  in  1980.  40  percent 
of  residential  customers  had  long  distance 
bills  of  less  than  $5.  and  about  58  percent 
had  bills  under  $10. 

Table  5— Distribution  of  residence  message 
toll  service  (MTSt  billing  (second  quarter. 
1980  J 
Average     billing     per     month     per 

household:  Percent 

10.4 

7.4 

6.8 

6.0 

5.3 

4.6 

4.3 

..„ 3.7 

3.3 

3.2 

2.8 

2.8 

2.5 

4.7 

3.6 

3.2 

2.9 

3.4 

1.9 

3.9 

3.0 

2  1 

„ 1.6 

.„ 1.3 

5.3 


0.00 

$0.01  to  $0.99 

$1.00  to  $1.99 

$2.00  to  $2.99 

$3.00  to  $3.99 

$4.00  to  $4.99 „ 

$5.00  to  $5.99 

$6.00  to  $6.99 ~ 

$7.00  to  $7.99 

$8.00  to  $8,99 

$9.00  to  $9.99 

$10.00  to  $10.99 

$11.00  to  $11.99 

$12.00  to  $13.99 

$14.00  to  $15.99 ™ 

$16.00  to  $17.99 

$18.00  to  $19.99 

$20.00  to  $22.99 

$23.00  to  $24.99 

$25.00  to  $29.99.... 

$30.00  to  $34.99 

$35.00  to  $39.99 

$40.00  to  $44.99 ~ 

$45.00  to  $49.99 „ 

$50  and  greater 

Source:  AT*T. 

If  1981  billing  characteristics  were  similar 
to  1980.  about  90  percent  of  all  residential 
customers  would  not  have  paid  for  the  aver- 
age cost  of  having  phone  service.  In  a  purely 
competitive  environment,  the  cost  causer 
would  be  the  cost  payer.  Advances  in  tech- 
nology have  allowed  the  FCC  and  Justice 
Department  to  permit  competitive  market 
forces  in  the  telephone  industry.  While  this 
change  offers  many  advantages,  most  resi- 
dential customers  would  face  the  certain 
consequence  of  higher  prices  for  services 
that  have  been  sul>sidized  in  the  past. 

bypass:  a  threat  to  the  public  telephone 

NETWORK 

The  era  of  private  communications  net- 
works t>egan  years  ago  with  the  advent  of 
satellites.  Now,  other  technological  ad- 
vances are  offering  economically  feasible 
communications  alternatives  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  many  Information-in- 
tensive businesses.  The  profile  of  the  tele- 
phone Industry  shows  that  conditions  are 
Ideal  for  an  increasing  number  of  customers 
to  leave  the  public  phone  network.  Growth 
in  private  communications  systems  is  accel- 
erating, and  coinciding  with  this  trend  Is  the 
Inevitability  of  financial  problems  for  the 
remaining  customers  on  public  phone  ex- 
changes. 

Problems  can  appear  on  two  fronts.  First, 
operating  revenues  would  decline  dramati- 


cally as  the  largest  customers  drop  off  the 
line.  To  maintain  revenue  requirements  for 
the  network,  the  cost  of  all  other  customers 
would  have  to  increase  significantly.  For  the 
purpose  of  Illustration,  the  following  asso- 
ciations demonstrate  how  rates  or  charges 
for  customers  would  rise  If  a  few  large  cus- 
tomers discontinued  service:  if  10  percent  of 
revenues  are  lost,  the  cumulative  revenue 
from  remaining  customers  would  have  to  In- 
crease by  11  percent  to  maintain  the  same 
amount  of  revenue  as  before:  If  20  percent 
of  revenues  were  lost,  costs  to  the  remaining 
customers  would  Increase  25  percent:  a  30 
percent  loss  would  mean  a  43  percent  In- 
crease to  the  remainder:  a  40  percent  loss 
would  require  a  67  percent  rise  for  all  others 
and  a  50  percent  loss  of  revenue  would  mean 
the  remainder  would  see  rates  go  up  to  a 
full  100  percent  to  maintain  a  constant  level 
of  revenues.  This  analysis,  of  course,  as- 
sumes that  costs  do  not  change  with  sub- 
scriber "dropout."  Because  of  the  nature  of 
the  industry.  In  all  likelihood  costs  will  not 
fall,  which  is  the  second  part  of  the  bypass 
problem. 

The  telephone  Indiistry  has  a  tremendous 
amount  of  fixed  Investment;  these  sunk 
costs  cannot  be  recovered  easily  If  bypass 
causes  a  surplus  of  capacity  In  a  local  or 
long  distance  network.  In  addition,  the  In- 
dustry has  a  "natural  monopoly"  distinc- 
tion. Because  of  certain  economies  of  scale, 
average  costs  may  rise  as  the  exchange  con- 
tracts. This  extra  cost  would  Increase  fur- 
ther the  revenue  problem  Illustrated  In  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

If  bypassing  becomes  a  widespread  occur- 
rence, the  cost  of  both  local  and  long  dis- 
tance service  would  rise,  and  that  may  give 
rise  to  "dropout"  among  typical  or  average 
telephone  users.  Obtaining  empirical  infor- 
mation on  the  responsiveness  of  customers 
to  price  Increases  Is  extremely  difficult.  At 
some  point,  customers  can  become  sensitive 
to  price  Increases  and  will  elect  to  either  de- 
crease phone  usage  or  discontinue  service  al- 
together. Large  Increases  In  price,  thus,  can 
lead  to  a  significant  decrease  In  the  numl)er 
of  customers.  Although  dropout  among  typ- 
ical phone  users  does  not  cause  nearly  as 
large  a  revenue  problem  as  does  bypass,  the 
current  level  of  telephone  penetration  can 
decrease  substantially  If  It  occurs. 

Universal  service  is  jeopardized  by  both 
dropout  and  bypass,  but  bypass  Is  the  larg- 
est threat  to  the  economic  feasibility  of  the 
public  phone  network.  The  profits  generat- 
ed by  large  volume  customers  subsidize  all 
other  customers  whose  revenue  contribution 
falls  short  of  the  cost  of  providing  service. 
This  applies  to  all  areas  of  the  country, 
high  cost  and  low  cost  alike. 

In  the  extreme,  a  combination  of  bypass 
and  dropout  could  destabilize  the  existing 
public  network  to  the  point  that  providing 
any  service  would  not  be  economically  feasi- 
ble. 

RURAL  areas:  A  SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION 

Almost  all  states  have  sizeable  rural  areas 
with  relatively  few  people.  About  one-quar- 
ter of  the  population— some  53  million 
people— reside  on  over  98  percent  of  the 
land  area  of  the  United  Stales.  Population 
density  In  rural  areas  Is  15  persons  per 
square  mile  on  average.  In  constrast,  urban 
areas  house  about  2.800  persons  per  square 
mile. 

When  legislators  determine  that  market 
forces  would  not  automatically  extend  tele- 
phone service  to  rural  areas,  the  authority 
of  a  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
was  expanded  to  provide  assistance  and  in- 
centives.   The    REA    currently    has    about 


1.000  participants  located  In  46  sUtes.  This 
agency  has  been  given  challenging  objec- 
tives: its  participants  must  provide  service  to 
all  persons  desiring  it  within  the  area  served 
by  the  company,  offer  comparable  service 
and  quality  to  that  of  urban  areas,  and 
charge  reasonable  and  affordable  local  and 
toll  rates. 

Providing  service  In  rural  areas  Is  Indeed  a 
costly  proposition.  Local  exchanges  receiv- 
ing REA  assistance  average  fewer  than  900 
subscribers,  and  half  of  all  exchanges  have 
fewer  than  700  subscrlliers.  Independent 
companies,  some  of  which  receive  REA  as- 
sistance, are  also  small  in  size  typically. 
About  half  of  the  10.300  non-Bell  central  of- 
fices have  fewer  than  1.000  subscribers. 
Rarely  can  exchanges  of  this  size  achieve 
any  kind  of  economies  of  scale  or  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  leading  edge  of  technical  In- 
novation. On  the  customer  side,  the  value  of 
basic  monthly  service  is  reduced  because  so 
few  others  can  be  reached  in  contrast  to 
urban  areas  where  local  service  places  sub- 
scribers in  touch  with  a  large  number  resid- 
ing In  a  large  area.  Hence,  long  distance 
charges  su-e  Incurred  to  contact  a  larger  au- 
dience in  rural  parts. 

Costs  on  a  per  telephone  basis  are  higher 
In  rural  areas  because  (1)  the  length  of  the 
local  loop  (telephone  wire  from  the  central 
office  attached  to  telephone  poles  to  serve 
customers  along  that  route)  Is  much  longer 
than  in  urban  areas.  (2)  the  length  of  drop 
wire  (the  wire  that  comes  from  the  tele- 
phone pole  Into  Individual  homes  and  busi- 
nesses) Is  much  longer,  and  (3)  the  cost  per 
customer  or  per  minute  for  the  switching 
function  (the  mechanical  coruiection  that 
puts  two  phones  In  contact  with  each  other) 
Is  much  higher. 

Rural  telephone  service  is  not  only  most 
costly  In  absolute  terms,  but  also  in  relative 
terms  when  Income  considerations  are 
made.  Annual  household  farm  income  In 
1982  was  $3,500  less  than  the  non-farm 
median.  Hence,  phone  expenses  are  a  much 
greater  share  of  personal  income  for  rural 
residents  than  for  their  urban  counterparts. 
To  balance  out  high  overhead  costs,  rural 
phone  systems  are  heavily  reliant  on  toll 
charges  to  achieve  revenue  requirements. 

The  contemplated  changes  In  the  separa- 
tions and  settlements  system  would  have  a 
severe  impact.  For  every  $1.00  of  long  dis- 
tance calls  charged  to  a  customer,  the  tele- 
phone company  uses  about  $.35  to  help 
defray  the  costs  of  local  service. 

Not  only  Is  local  service  more  expensive, 
but  also  toll  service  Is  more  expensive  for 
the  following  reasons:  ( 1 )  distances  between 
local  and  toll  office  are  greater  than  In 
urban  areas:  (2)  economies  of  scale  are  not 
attained  because  of  light  population  densi- 
ties, and  few  If  any  high  volume  toll  routes 
exist:  (3)  the  cost  for  switching  to  access  toll 
routes  is  relatively  higher:  and  (4)  people  in 
rural  areas  can  access  far  fewer  people  in  a 
local  exchange  and  therefore  have  to  use 
toll  routes  to  contact  those  not  on  the  local 
exchange.  Some  urban  areas  have  local  serv- 
ice providing  toll-free  access  to  areas  of  sev- 
eral hundred  square  miles. 

Competition  in  the  long  distance  market 
almost  certainly  will  cause  local  rates  to  in- 
crease as  current  cross-subsidies  are  elimi- 
nated. Long  distance  rates,  too,  probably 
will  increase,  not  decrease  as  is  the  conten- 
tion of  competition  advocates.  Competition 
simply  is  not  likely  to  come  Into  play  in 
rural  areas.  Since  the  volume  of  long  dis- 
tance usage  Is  relatively  small  and  the  cost 
of  providing  service  Is  high,  no  signals  are 
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present  for  competitive  elements  to  move  In 
and  lower  prices. 

A  general  analogy  to  the  price  effects  of 
airline  deregulation  can  give  an  Indication 
to  what  may  happen  to  prices  of  long  dis- 
tance calls.  Like  phone  service,  airlines  serv- 
ice Is  characterized  by  high  density  routes. 
Competitive  forces  and  price  decreases  were 
directed  at  those  heavy  routes.  Service  to 
branches  off  main  routes  saw  no  competi- 
tion and  dramatic  increases  in  prices  and 
curtailed  schedules  resulted  Instead.  For  a 
time,  coast-to-coast  air  travel  between  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles  cost  just  $99,  while 
the  fare  from  a  small  city  to  another  one 
half  the  distance  away,  was  often  double  or 
triple  that  amount.  Some  analysts  argue 
that  airlines  actually  overcharge  customers 
requiring  service  from  some  areas  where 
little  competition  exists  to  sustain  oper- 
ations Incurring  a  loss  because  of  fierce 
competition  and  price  wars. 

The  availability  of  telephone  service  in 
rural  areas  has  greatly  enhanced  social  and 
economic  well-being.  During  the  past  40 
years,  productivity  In  agriculture  has  ex- 
ceeded all  other  industries,  due  in  part  to 
the  cormectlon  to  electricity  and  communi- 
cations made  possible  by  the  REA.  Social 
reasons  cannot  solely  justify  the  provisions 
of  phone  service,  but  this  external  benefit 
cannot  be  Ignored,  since  Improved  living  and 
working  conditions  generally  improve  eco- 
nomic productivity. 

Rural  areas  have  no  practical  alternative 
to  telephone  service.  In  urban  areas,  alter- 
natives do  exist.  If  an  urban  resident  elects 
not  to  be  a  subscriber,  public  pay  telephones 
are  available  virtually  everywhere.  Another 
communication  alternative  is  contact  in 
person.  Rural  neighbors  are  often  separated 
by  great  distance.  When  an  emergency 
arises  and  quick  communication  Is  crucial  to 
the  situation,  the  telephone  Is  Irreplaceable 
and  Indispensable  In  rural  settings. 

Rural  areas  and  residential  areas  have 
been  the  prime  beneficiaries  of  government 
intervention,  in  the  communications  mar- 
ket. The  Congress  can  be  credited  with 
making  great  advances  on  its  goal  of  univer- 
sal service,  and  the  REA  played  a  vital  role 
in  carrying  out  legislative  direction. 

THE  CASE  FOR  UNIVERSAL  SERVICE 

Economic  facts  of  life  cannot  be  denied 
even  If  human  nature  for  ever  desires  "get- 
ting something  for  nothing."  Providing  tele- 
phone service  has  costs— costs  which  vary 
by  location— and  those  costs  must  be  recov- 
ered if  resources  are  to  remain  In  use.  That 
Is  how  the  marketplace  works  and  works 
well.  Because  of  the  direction  public  policy 
has  gone  over  the  past  few  decades,  some  of 
those  costs  have  been  hidden  or  displaced  or 
averaged  among  millions  of  customers. 
Some  uniformity  In  price  was  pursued,  and 
a  desire  to  ensure  that  the  price  of  basic 
service  was  within  the  reach  of  almost  all 
Americans  caused  the  price  of  that  service 
to  fall  below  the  cost  of  providing  It.  The 
problem  with  below-cost  pricing  Is  that  the 
service  tends  to  be  overused  and  underval- 
ued. For  this  reason,  the  mechanism  used  to 
promote  universal  service  In  the  past  may 
jeopardize  the  concept  In  the  future. 

A  strong  case  for  universal  service  still 
exists.  Although  hard  and  conclusive  evi- 
dence is  difficult  to  obtain,  the  following  ob- 
servations are  worthy  of  discussion: 

The  value  of  telephone  service  to  all  cus- 
tomers Is  enhanced  by  a  complete  nation- 
wide network. 

Quality  of  life  measures.  Indicating  the 
value  of  services  such  as  emergency  commu- 
nications, entertainment  and  pleasure  calls. 


and  security  checks,  show  that  the  well- 
being  of  phone  users  is  greatly  Improved. 

Basic  contact  with  the  outside  world 
should  be  available  to  virtually  all  Ameri- 
cans at  similar  prices  on  the  equity  grounds 
of  equal  opportunity. 

The  basic  phone  link  Is  but  a  conduit  to  a 
wide  and  growing  array  of  communications 
and  information  services.  As  our  economy 
becomes  more  computer-oriented,  this  con- 
nection becomes  evermore  Important. 

National  security  requirements  and  the 
public  Interest  are  served  by  keeping  an  ex- 
tensive phone  network  Intact. 

Regional  Isolation  of  radically  different 
prices  by  region  run  counter  to  policies  pro- 
moting a  united  nation.  Just  as  a  uniform 
first  clsiss  postage  rate  assures  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  location,  access  to  writ- 
ten communication,  persons  in  different  lo- 
cations should  have  the  ability  to  communi- 
cate orally  at  roughly  the  same  prices.  Also, 
first  class  postage  prices  are  Independent  of 
distance.  As  technology  Improved  telephone 
service,  costs  have  become  less  sensitive  to 
distance.  Where  variable  rates  are  justified 
based  on  distance,  all  customers  should  face 
about  the  same  pricing  schedule. 

Gains  through  new  technologies  and  com- 
petitive advantage  need  not  be  sacrificed  to 
preserve  universal  service. 

Business  depends  heavily  on  being  able  to 
contact  the  public  at  large.  Universal  service 
plays  an  important  part  In  keeping  the  mac- 
roeconomy  running  smoothly  and  strong. 

Conflicting  goals  are  emerging  In  telecom- 
munications policy;  on  one  hand,  universal 
service  is  hailed  as  essential  and  on  the 
other,  competition  Is  being  promoted.  While 
competition  has  merits  and  rewards.  It  has 
explicit  consequences  which  jeopardize  the 
continuation  of  universal  service.  Cost  re- 
covery would  be  Imposed  on  the  source  of 
the  costs,  prices  would  vary  by  volume,  and 
high  profits  from  certain  services  would  dis- 
appear, reducing  the  revenue  base  of  the 
network.  Clearly  a  large  share  of  residential 
customers  and  nearly  all  rural  and  high  cost 
area  customers  will  not  share  in  the  benefits 
of  competition. 

Fortunately,  the  two  goals  need  not  be 
mutually  exclusive  if  flexibility  Is  intro- 
duced. If  price  and  profit  signals  are  free  to 
operate  without  distortion,  efficiency  and 
optimal  allocation  of  resources  will  result. 
These  signals  are  the  most  Important  aspect 
of  the  competitive  market  structure.  Gov- 
ernmental involvement  could  assist  those 
adversely  affected  by  competition,  and  so 
long  as  intervention  does  not  interfere  with 
market  signals  (small  taxes  or  fees  are  not 
likely  to  create  irreparable  distortion),  ev- 
eryone could  share  In  the  benefits  of  a 
changing  telecommunications  Industry. 

Regulators  and  legislators  are  favoring 
the  creation  of  an  access  charge  system  sup- 
plementary Universal  Service  Fund  (USF) 
to  replace  the  current  separations  and  set- 
tlements system  of  keeping  basic  service  "af- 
fordable" (for  most  Americans  It  Is  cheap). 
How  that  USF  Is  funded  Is  the  important 
question.  As  discussed  earlier,  the  FCC 
favors  Imposing  access  charges  on  all  users: 
legislators  prefer  Imposing  fees  on  providers 
of  long  distance  services.  Too  high  an  access 
charge  will  hurt  small  usage  customers.  Too 
high  a  fee  on  providers  will  cause  the  fee  to 
be  passed  onto  high  volume  users  and  the 
bypass  problem  may  be  accentuated. 

Other  revenue  sources  can  be  initiated  as 
well.  For  example,  since  public  Interest  and 
national  security  issues  are  raised,  general 
revenue  funding  could  be  considered.  State 
funding  could  also  be  instituted  for  states 


which  elect  to  promote  universal  service  and 
affordable  rates  at  levels  different  from  na- 
tional standards.  Goverrunent  funding  is  a 
clear  departure  from  traditional  subsidy 
sources,  which  Industry  and  public  officials 
may  not  endorse.  They  are  mentioned  as  al- 
ternatives to  give  a  broader  perspective  on 
what  options  are  available  to  promote  uni- 
versal service. 

The  Issue  of  bypass  Is  central  to  the  entire 
discussion  of  providing  universal  service  and 
who  should  contribute  toward  sustaining 
this  public  goal.  Private  networks  currently 
exist  and  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the 
public  network,  even  though  as  private  citi- 
zens they  benefit  from  the  merits  of  public 
availability.  The  great  likelihood  of  In- 
creased private  networking  will  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  revenue  bases  of  the  public 
network,  as  explained  earlier,  causing  rates 
and  charges  to  sky-rocket  for  those  remain- 
ing on  the  public.  Although  assessing  a  fee 
on  bypassers  may  be  protested  because  no 
association  may  exist  between  private  and 
public  networks,  such  a  fee  may  be  defended 
because  a  compelling  interest  exists. 

Regulators  and  Industry  officials  complain 
that  detection  and  measurement  of  bypass- 
ers Is  nearly  Impossible.  However,  this  prob- 
lem Is  not  insurmountable.  Bypassers  must 
file  with  the  FCC,  so  they  can  be  Identified. 
Second,  If  the  bypasser  leases  from  a  com- 
munications firm  the  economic  value  of  that 
lease  can  serve  as  a  proxy  for  usage.  If  the 
bypasser  owns  the  private  network,  Its  cost 
and  capacity  can  be  ascertained:  then  an 
economic  value  can  be  estimated.  These  eco- 
nomic values  could  then  be  used  as  a  base 
from  which  a  tax  assessment  could  be  made. 

Another  essential  ingredient  for  preserv- 
ing universal  service  is  promoting  efficiency. 
Many  regulatory  and  industrial  practices 
discourage  efficient  use  of  the  phone  net- 
work. Among  them  are  the  following: 

Flat  fee  charges  for  local  services  keep 
customers  from  being  cost-conscious,  be- 
cause the  added  cost  of  making  an  extra  call 
now  Is  precisely  zero.  Some  customers  make 
few  local  calls,  and  others  make  hundreds 
per  month.  Tempering  a  flat  charge  with  a 
variable  charge  based  on  usage  would  opti- 
mize utilization  of  the  local  network. 

Local  phone  usage,  like  long  distance, 
varies  by  time  of  day.  Accommodating  peak 
times  of  demand  requires  substantial  Invest- 
ment. If  customers  who  make  optional  or 
pleasure  calls  during  peak  time  were  In- 
duced to  make  those  calls  during  off-peak 
hours,  the  local  system  would  be  better  uti- 
lized. Peak-demand  pricing  schemes  would 
sensitive  customers  to  this  economic  consid- 
eration, and  they  already  are  familiar  with 
this  practice  In  long  distance  pricing. 

Marketing  and  pricing  strategies  can  t>e  al- 
tered to  maintain  adequate  revenues.  Be- 
sides Introducing  variable  usage  and  peak 
demand  rates,  "package"  pricing  could  be 
offered  to  encourage  usage  of  all  types  of 
services,  local.  Intrastate  and  Interstate. 
Phone  utilization  would  help  to  ensure  the 
availability  of  the  service. 

Regulatory  agencies  have  for  years  Im- 
posed Impractical  and  uneconomic  deprecia- 
tion schedules  for  telephone  plant  and 
equipment.  Little  regard  has  been  given  to 
the  "economic  life"  of  equipment.  Techno- 
logical change  has  shortened  the  practical 
life  of  much  equipment,  and  has  made  some 
obsolete,  even  though  it  still  works.  Where 
new  equipment  may  lower  costs  to  the  cus- 
tomer. Its  Introduction  can  be  postponed  be- 
cause the  old  equipment  Is  still  imposing  a 
cost  to  the  company.  Many  depreciation 
schedules  are  30  and  40  years  in  length 
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where  economic  feasibility  may  be  one-third 
to  one-fourth  that  time  span.  An  often- 
made  comment  is  that  a  car  can  be  used  and 
made  to  last  indefinitely  if  enough  time, 
effort  and  money  is  Invested  In  it.  However, 
diminishing  returns  set  in  quickly  after  a 
few  years  and  most  people  find  it  more  prac- 
tical and  economical  to  replace  them.  How- 
ever, if  depreciation  schedules  are  too  liber- 
al, then  overinvestment  is  likely  to  occur, 
and  that  action  is  costly  to  the  customer  as 
well. 

Rate-of-retum  regulation  can  cause  in- 
vestment distortion.  If  companies  are  guar- 
anteed by  law  to  earn  a  return  on  equity  or 
assets,  an  incentive  to  overinvest  is  created, 
if  those  resources  would  not  earn  as  great  a 
return  in  alternative  uses.  In  rural  areas 
where  fixed  investments  are  naturally  very 
high,  by  rewarding  that  investment  with 
guaranteed  returns  and  sulwidies.  other 
forms  of  conununication  technology  may  be 
discouraged.  For  example,  radio  telephone 
systems  in  rural  and  remote  areas  may  be 
cheaper  to  install  than  wired  systems,  but 
the  lure  of  guaranteeed  returns  may  encour- 
age the  local  exchange  to  install  wires  in- 
stead. 

In  summary,  maintaining  universal  service 
can  be  accomplished  through  making  regu- 
lators and  customers  more  sensitive  to  the 
economic  principles  and  considerations  gov- 
erning the  provision  of  telephone  service, 
and  through  establishing  an  adequate  uni- 
versal service  fund.  A  compatible  blending 
of  economic  solutions  and  social  goals  will 
make  the  telecommunications  industry 
stronger  and  more  responsive  to  the  desires 
of  consumers. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  inquiry  did  not  end  with 
this  publication  and  a  set  of  hearings. 
The  question  of  whether  universal 
service  and  competition  were  both 
achievable  required  more  investiga- 
tion. As  a  result,  another  staff  study 
was  prepared.  While  I  was  withholding 
my  full  endorsement,  this  study  sug- 
gests that  either  with  or  without  an 
access  charge,  the  pricing  system  of 
telephone  service,  both  local  and  long 
distance,  is  flawed.  Making  the  prob- 
lem more  complicated  is  the  nature  of 
the  cost  structure  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  President.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  excerpts  from 
the  staff  study  entitled,  "Public  Policy 
Considerations  of  Pricing  Telephone 
Services  in  the  New  Telecommunica- 
tions Market  Structure,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Pricing  Problem 
1.  Because  of  the  nature  of  costs  in  this  In- 
dustry, a  new  pricing  structure  probably 
would  result  in  higher  local  service  charges 
and  lower  long  distance  charges.  Yet.  the 
universal  telephone  service  goal  was  accom- 
plished in  part  by  keeping  basic  local  service 
affordable.  However,  this  service  is  priced 
below  the  actual  cost  of  providing  it.  and 
that  difference  must  be  made  up  by  charg- 
ing more  for  other  services  long  distance) 
than  would  otherwise  occur,  while  it  gener- 
ally is  agreed  that  local  service  is  under- 
priced  and  long  distance  is  overpriced,  the 
dispute  now  centers  around  the  degree  to 
which   that   is   true.   Settling   the   oispute 


would  be  easier  if  additional,  comprehensive 
cost  analyses  were  performed. 

2.  Different  types  of  telephone  service  use 
commonly  shared  facilities.  For  example, 
local,  long  distance.  WATS  and  toll-free 
calls  all  make  use  of  local  exchanges.  If 
prices  are  to  reflect  the  costs  of  providing 
these  different  services,  then  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  shared  facilities  should  be 
allocated  among  those  services.  This  cost  al- 
location practice  is  Inherently  arbitrary,  and 
the  validity  of  existing  cost  and  cost  alloca- 
tion studies  is  challenged  by  many  govern- 
ment, industry  and  regulatory  officials. 

3.  The  costs  of  providing  telephone  service 
are  largely  fixed.  In  other  words,  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  cost  of  building  and 
maintaining  the  phone  network  does  not 
have  to  do  with  actually  using  it.  After  a 
local  switching  exchange  is  hooked  up  and 
the  wiring  has  been  strung  to  each  phone, 
the  additional  cost  of  making  and  receiving 
calls  is  small  by  comparison.  The  current 
pricing  systems  allowed  by  state  regulators 
generally  do  not  reflect  this  because  the 
■correct"  pricing  solution  would  call  for 
high  monthly  service  charges.  "Nontraffic 
sensitive  costs"  anount  to  $26  per  month  per 
phone  line  on  average,  and  that  level  is  con- 
sidered to  be  prohibitively  high  and  thereby 
a  threat  to  universal  service.  (Some  local  ex- 
changes have  very  high  fixed  costs;  for  ex- 
ample. Bell  System  costs  in  Wyoming  aver- 
ages $45  per  month  per  line.  Non-Bell  may 
be  even  higher.) 

4.  Long  distance  rates  vary  by  distance 
and  duration,  while  local  calls  generally  do 
not.  Since  local  calls  are  unlimited  under  a 
basic  monthly  fee.  customers  probably  use 
the  phone  more  than  they  would  if  local 
charges  were  usage-sensitive.  However,  as 
stated  earlier,  a  large  portion  of  costs  are 
not  traffic  sensitive,  and  thus  usage-based 
pricing  is  not  entirely  valid.  Nonetheless,  if 
policy  makers  want  to  continue  the  univer- 
sal service  objective  by  keeping  basic 
monthly  service  affordable,  a  pricing  system 
for  local  service  employing  some  usage 
charges  would  be  a  way  to  generate  revenue 
to  support  the  phone  network. 

5.  While  toll  rates  vary  by  distance,  tech- 
nical advances  are  making  costs  much  less 
distance-sensitive.  With  the  advent  of 
microwave,  satellite,  fiber-optic  cable  and 
other  developments,  it  costs  but  slightly 
more  to  call  3.000  miles  than  to  call  300 
miles.  Because  state  regulators  control  rates 
on  intrastate  calls  and  use  these  rates  to 
help  support  local  exchange  costs,  short- 
haul  long  distance  charges  sometimes 
exceed  longer  interstate  calls. 

6.  The  IntersUte  long  distance  pricing 
structure  presently  is  uniform  throughout 
the  continental  United  SUtes.  A  customer 
making  a  1500  mile  call  from  Cody.  Wyo- 
ming pays  the  same  rate  as  the  customer 
from  Boston  calling  an  equal  distance.  How- 
ever, the  costs  related  to  long  distance  call- 
ing are  not  uniform  nationwide.  High- 
volume  routes  tend  to  have  lower  costs  per 
call  than  slightly  lower-volume  routes.  In 
other  terms,  routes  connecting  metropolitan 
areas  generally  have  lower  unit  costs  than 
rural  areas  or  small  towns.  If  prices  were  to 
reflect  the  costs  of  service,  toll  rates  would 
not  be  uniform  as  they  are  presently,  and 
rural  and  residential  areas  already  charac- 
terized as  having  high  local  exchange  costs 
would  be  further  burdened  by  higher  long 
distance  charges.  Rate  de-averaglng  almost 
certainly  would  result  in  higher  rates  along 
low-usage,  non-competitive  routes  (especial- 
ly sparsely  populated  areas)  and  in  lower 
rates  along  higher-usage,  highly  competitive 
routes. 


Economic  Prihciples,  Public  Policy  and 
THE  Telephone  Industry 

Because  of  technical  change  in  the  tele- 
communications industry,  traditional  regu- 
latory practices  are  not  sustainable  if  con- 
sumers are  to  be  served  and  public  goals  are 
to  be  preserved.  Whether  the  long  distance 
service  industry  can  operate  optimally,  or 
even  satisfactorily,  in  a  competitive  environ- 
ment is  not  known,  but  the  PCC  appears 
confident  that  it  can.  However,  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  industry  do  not  match  per- 
fectly with  the  requisite  conditions  of  a 
competitive  market  structure.  Those  imper- 
fections will  prevent  some  of  the  acclaimed 
benefits  of  competition  from  materializing 
fully  and  may  Indeed  jeopardize  the  univer- 
sal service  concept.  The  following  counter- 
points demonstrate  the  problems  associated 
with  subjecting  the  Industry  to  competition 
and  subjecting  customers  to  greater  expo- 
sure to  true  costs. 

1.  Recent  entrants  to  the  long  distance 
market— other  common  carriers  (OCCs) 
such  as  MCI.  Sprint  and  SBS.  regional 
WATS  resellers,  etc.)  may  have  only  a  slight 
economic  advantage  which  allows  them  to 
offer  lower  rates.  Rather,  it  is  largely  a  reg- 
ulatory advantage.  The  FCC  and  state  regu- 
lators allow  these  new  entrants  to  charge  a 
rate  different  from  AT&T,  the  dominant 
carrier.  AT&T's  long  distance  customers  are 
required  to  contribute  more  financial  sup- 
port to  all  local  exchanges.  In  essence  the 
presence  of  OCCs  offers  customers  In  select- 
ed locations  an  opportunity  to  take  advan- 
tage of  markets  allowing  deaveraged  rates. 
If  AT&T  were  allowed  to  compete  fully  and 
equally  in  those  markets,  the  competition 
may  not  survive.  Thus,  the  market  may  not 
be  able  to  support  many  competitors. 

2.  A  fundamental  question  regarding  fair- 
ness can  be  posed  about  offering  certain  cus- 
tomers a  price  advantage.  This  possibly  dis- 
criminatory practice  allows  some  preferred 
customers  to  escape  certain  regulatory  rates 
designed  to  help  finance  the  national  phone 
network  regardless  of  whether  they  pay 
their  own  full  cost  of  having  telephone  serv- 
ice. 

3.  Current  prices  for  telephone  services  do 
not  reflect  the  costs  associated  with  them. 
It  is  estimated  that  90  percent  of  all  residen- 
tial subscribers— urban  and  rural  alike— do 
not  pay  the  full  cost  of  local  service.  If  cus- 
tomers were  to  pay  the  full  cost,  the  price 
for  having  a  dial  tone,  that  is  access— before 
a  single  call  is  made  or  received— would  be 
$26  per  month  per  line  on  average.  Both 
public  and  industry  officials  are  concerned 
that  if  all  these  fixed  costs  were  imposed  on 
customers  equaly.  then  a  sizeable  portion  of 
them  may  elect  to  discontinue  service, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  universal  service 
objective. 

4.  A  large  proportion  of  total  costs  are 
fixed  costs  which  may  distort  the  principle 
of  aligning  prices  with  marginal  costs.  Mar- 
ginal costs,  to  be  applicable  to  this  industry, 
should  refer  to  long-run  marginal  costs.  Be- 
sides variable  costs  associated  with  usage, 
long  run  marginal  costs  would  include 
return  on  investment,  depreciation  and  al- 
lowances for  upgrading  and  expanding  serv- 
ices. It  this  cost  approach  were  taken,  a 
price  based  on  usage  could  be  built  into  an 
overall  pricing  structure. 

5.  Pricing  according  to  marginal  costs  also 
requires  that  each  cost  causer  be  his  own 
cost  payer  if  a  perfectly  competitive  envi- 
ronment is  to  be  maintained.  If  each  cus- 
tomer were  to  pay  specifically  the  true  cost 
of  having  service,  telephone  service  charges 
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would    vary    widely,    from    about    $20    per  Alternative  Funding  Sottrces  Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  wish  to  thank  the 

month  in  some  densely  populated  urban  set-  This  section  was  prepared  to  stimulate  manager  of  the  bill  now  before  the 

tings  to  $100  and  more  in  sparsely  populat-  new   approaches   to   designing   a   telecom-  Senate  for  allowing  us  to  present  the 

ed  rural  areas.  This  cost  variance  is  another  municatlons  pricing  system  which  provides  findings  and  concerns  revealed  by  the 

threat  to  universal  service.  support  for  universal  service.  A  comprehen-  „,„,•,  r^t  tv,«   T«i„t  tr^^^^^i^  /-«^^if 

6.  Nearly  all  types  of  telephone  service  use  sive  pricing  system  could  take  Into  account  '^°^^  °^  }-^f  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
commonly  shared  facilities.  This  makes  cost  varying  combinations  of  fixed  charges;  ^^®'  ^^'^  ^  thank  its  dislmguisned 
allocation  difficult  and  arbitrary.  Long  dls-  usage-based  charges;  differential  treatment  chairman  for  his  big  part  in  making  it 
tance  calls  must  have  access  to  local  ex-  for  residential  and  business  customers:  high  possible. 

changes  to  complete  the  connection,  and  cost  area  support  funds;  targeted  support  Mr.  JEPSEN.  I,  too,  wish  to  thank 

customers  on  local  exchanges  from  long  dis-  funds  to  assist  the  disadvantaged,  poor  and  ^j^g  manager  and  author  of  S.   1660, 

tance  interconnection  to  contact  persons  on  disabled;  and  an  assortment  of  other  consid-  ^j^g  Universal  Telephone  Service  Pres' 

other  local  exchanges.  This  mutually  bene-  erations    deemed    appropriate    by    policy-  „_,_.:_„  Act  Public  Dolicv  makers  and 

flclal      and      interdependent      relationship  makers.  For  this  exercise  the  following  daU  ervation  Act.  t^Dlic  policy  makers  ana 

makes  both  services  more  valuable  but  pre-  base  is  used:  regulatore  are  fa^ed  with  maintaming 

sents  a  challenging  pricing  problem.  table  \. -Telephone  industry  statutics  *"^  time-honored  and  essential  goal  of 

7.  Appropriate  pricing  policies  are  ob-  dumber  of  residential  lines  (mil-  universal  telephone  service  whUe  at- 
scured  further  due  to  peak-demand  calling  J^™^)  ■^^s'*'^""*'  '"^^^  (mu  ^^  tempting  to  make  an  industry  com- 
time  periods  and  the  purpose  for  calling,  be  Number  of  busin"eM"iines"(millions)'.'.'.  25  Petitive,  and  trying  to  keep  rates  af- 
it  bujmess-  or  pleasure-related.  The  busi-  dumber  of  local  calls  (annual)  ■  (bll-  fordable  at  the  same  time.  These  goals 

ness  community  is  arguably  the  prime  bene-        jj^j^, 290  certainly  will  be  difficult  to  keep  in 

ficiary  of  the  national  phone  network,  and  dumber  of  toll  calls  (annual)'  (bll-  balance;  at  times  they  even  may  be 

higher  rates  for  basic  service  reflect  the  reg-        ,5       , 35  conflictine   Thus   continued  keen  ree- 

ulators-  affirmation  of  thU  perceived  great-  Number  of  minutes  local  (annual)  •  comiictmg.  inus,  continueo  keen  reg- 

er  value.  However,  small  business  appears  to  ^^moT^)  '""'"*'^-  '°*"^  ^'^^'^^       ^  ulatory  oversight  is  imperative. 

carry  a  greater  burden  of  supporting  the  na-  jj^^^er  of  mmutesrtoii' ( ii^ual)"'::::      'soo  ^  extensive  national  telecommuni- 

tional  network  than  most  users.  In  order  to  jj^aX  service  revenue  '  (billions)                $30  nations  network  available  at  relatively 

qualify  for  lower  WATS  rates,  a  large  reve-  ^oj^g  distance  revenue  '  (billions)"!!"        $35  uniform  and  reasonable  rates  is  as  es- 

nue  commitment  must  be  met,  and  most  Revenue  distribution  (percent):  sential  and  important  to  the  U.S.  econ- 

buslnesses  do  not  make  the  volume  of  call-          Residential 55  omy  as  are  the  national  transportation 

ing   necessary   to  make  WATS  attractive.          Business 45  network,     and     the     Postal     Service. 

Small  businesses  make  their  calls  principal-  ,  „     ,.,    ^      ,.4    .,  ,     j  ^    1  ~.  t^^^^m  it  ♦>,„  ^^^^^^„  ^t  »v,.«  \\j.>^*^,~^ 

ly  during  the  business  day  when  direct-dial  '  combined  residential  and  business.  Indeed,  if  the  economy  of  the  Western 

rates  are  the  highest.  Most  small  businesses  These  figures  are  round-number  estimates  world  is  entering  the  information  age, 

will    be    facing    dramatically    higher    basic  °^  industry  statistics  from  the  FCC.  USITA,  then     a    telephone     network    readily 

local  service  charges  because  Congressional  AT&T  and  other  sources.  The  daU  demon-  available  to  all  is  a  prerequisite.  The 

action  to  prohibit  or  limit  access  charges  strate  that  a  considerable  amount  of  reye-  network   can    be   maintained    in   part 

does  not  include  most  businesses.  However.  ""!„*;*",  5AJ^i!,'"fi„„i°^,';l'^^^  through  approximately  uniform  local 

many  businesses  will  benefit  by  subscribing  us  ng  low  rates.  An  important  feature  oi.ow  ^       stance  rates    just  as  uni- 

.„  «7ATc  ,=o„iii^„  fi,™..  »„,i  rir-cc  if  fhoco  rates  IS  that  the  preferences  of  contributors  *"'"   *""B   ujii-ajicc   ratca,   juii   )u>   uiu 

lu^n  JLc  fri  offirP^nThP^Pp»  in  whth  to  subsldles  are  not  distorted  greatly:  thus  form    postal    rates    have    served    the 

fh  V  res  de  ^^^  likelihood  for  uneconomical  decisions  is  Nation  well  for  two  centuries. 

8  DesDite  the  state's  riehts  areument  no  minimal.  The  following   table  shows  how  In  the  final  analysis,  customers  and 

8.  uespiteinestaiesrignisargumeni.no  gyi^tajjijal  amounU  of  revenue  could  be  the  Nation  as  a  whole  will  be  better 
economic  rationale  or  technical  reason  can  venerated  bv  small  charges  and  rates-  ^  i  as  a  whole  will  Oe  Detter 
support  a  distinction  between  Intrastate  and  Beneraiea  oy  smaii  cnarges  ana  raies.  served  by  maintainmg  an  extensive 
interstate  toll  rates.  Furthermore,  regula-  Table  2.— Telephone  revenues,  based  on  j^nd  modern  telecommunications  net- 
tion  at  the  federal  and  state  levels  tends  to  table  1  statistics  work.  As  a  supporting  service  industry 
confuse  both  the  customer,  for  whom  rate  [In  billions]  to  all  other  industries,  as  a  vital  com- 
increases  are  perennially  unpopular,  regard-  Total  annual  munication  link  in  times  of  national 
less  of  which  regulator  is  responsible,  and  Type  0/ change  rfi^actPr  or  nersonal  emereencv  and  as 
also  the  Industry,  which  must  accommodate  revenue  raised  disaster  or  personal  emergency,  ana  as 
enormous  compliance  requirements.                   $1  monthly  residential  rates $1.0  a  means  to  bring  people  together  for 

9.  Because  usage  of  local  phone  service     $1  monthly  business  rates 3  Pleasure,  the  telephone  is  central  to 

varies    tremendously,    a    usage-based    fee     $o.01  charge  per  local  call 2.9  the  well-being  of  our  country.  Now  is 

would   generate   revenue   from   those  who  $o.01  charge  per  local  call  allowing  the  time  to  make  this  important  part 

derive  great  value  from  using  the  service.  customers  30  calls  without  charge  '         2.5  of  OUr  lives  stronger  and  capable  of 

An  allowance  could  be  made  such  that  a  cer-  jo.OOl  (1/lOth  cent)  per  minute  local  making  the  future  even  better. 

tain  minimum  number  of  cal^^^  (30  or  60  per        call 1.5  This  concludes  the  colloquy  between 

meLLdrate^etecharLed  $0,001  per  minute  charge  allowing  30  ^^e  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 

measured  rates  were  charged.  calls   averagmg   7    minutes   dura-  „.,e<.if  tv^o^l.  ,,/m,  vrr  T>>-ociH<.nt 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Although  I  do  not       tion  ■ 1.2  myself .  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

necessarily  endorse  its  contents  in  its    $0.10  charge  per  toll  call » 3.5  Mr.   President,  my  message  to  my 

entirety,  this  study  has  another  sec-    $0.02  charge  per  toll  call  minute » 6.0  colleagues  is  simple  and  brief:  Now  is 

tion    which    I    think    has   some    good  2  percent  excise  tax  on  local  service ..          .6  not    the    time    to    impose    an    access 

"food  for  thought"  not  only  for  the    2  percent  excise  tax  on  toll  calls  * .7  charge.  To  many  changes  are  taking 

Congress,  but  also  for  the  FCC.  It  sug-  ^  percent  excise  tax  on  residential  place  and  the  public  is  so  confused. 

ep'it'i   that    there    are   other   wavs   to       ''"'^ ''  Let   US   not   make   matters   worse   for 

gests   tnat    mere    are   oiner   ways   to  2  percent  excise  tax  on  business  bills.          .5  tht>m 

raise  revenue  for  a  universal  service  ,  .             ,,      ,              ...     . ,.  ^,.  mem. 

fund     than     the     proposed     flat-rate  I ^ZrsZli:^r.'Z.7^:er's^^' ''"'''■  During  the  recent  holiday  recess,  I 

access  charge.   In  fact,   other  pricing  ^ore  statistical   detail   would   allow   for  "'"V"^^  In  t°h^  "^tn^^nf  fj).ntnnl 

systems  may  make  better  use  of  the  greater    flexibility    In    targeting    revenue  ^^at  was  on  the  minds  of  telephone 

phone    network    while    insuring    ade-  sources  for  cross-subsidy  purposes.  For  ex-  users    m    Iowa.    They    asked    me    an 

quate  revenues  and  pursuing  the  goal  ample,  different  rates  for  business  and  resi-  entire     shopping     list     of     questions. 

of  universal  service    Mr.  President,  I  dentlal  use  could  be  employed.  Local  meas-  Among    the    ones    asked    most   often 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print-  """ed  service  Is  implied  in  the  above  example  were  these: 

ed  in  the  Record  the  following  materi-  ?f  A^JL,^"  ^"i^^'^f  ^^^s^^^^  ^^^    ^    ^    ^^"'"^    ^"^    or    three 

al.  SLmp^'tf  endol^Vo'lJ^'faJiy  oMhese  "«>"J»^ly   statements    instead    of    one 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate-  examples.    Instead,    this    table   should    be  "'^e  I  use  to.' 

rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  viewed  as  a  demonstration  of  possible  alter-  Who  do  I  call  if  my  phone  is  broken 

Record,  as  follows:  native  funding  sources.  or  service  is  disrupted? 
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Do  I  buy  or  lease  a  phone— which  is 
best  for  me? 

Where  and  to  whom  do  I  return  my 
phones  if  I  decide  to  get  different 
ones? 

My  phone  has  been  in  my  house  for 
years.  Why  must  I  buy  it?  Is  it  not 
mine  anyway? 

Why  did  the  Government  break  up 
the  phone  company  anyway? 

Well,  I  do  not  think  Congress  or  the 
PCC  or  the  Justice  Department  should 
confuse  the  public  any  more  than  they 
are  already  by  forcing  more  changes 
on  them  right  now. 

I  firmly  believe  the  Congress  and 
PCC  should  pause  and  reflect  before 
proceeding  any  further.  Let  us  assess 
the  situation  before  continuing.  Until 
the  full  effects  of  divestiture  are 
known  and  the  adverse  effects  are  cor- 
rected, we  should  not  implement  more 
changes.  We  certainly  have  a  tiger  by 
the  tail. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  study 
alternatives  to  the  access  charge.  I  am 
confident  that  the  PCC  can  devise  new 
and  fairer  ways  to  pay  for  telephone 
service  while  insuring  that  it  is  reason- 
able and  affordable. 

My  constituents  have  my  word  that 
I  will  continue  to  work  with  my  col- 
leagues £uid  Pederal  officials  in  creat- 
ing a  pricing  system  which  has  univer- 
sal service  as  its  No.  1  priority. 

There  has  been  too  much  misinfor- 
mation and  rumor  circulating  around 
on  this  issue.  The  world  is  not  coming 
to  an  end,  nor  is  phone  service  going 
to  be  denied  to  millions.  I  am  hearing 
some  tall  tales  here  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  we  have  got  to  replace  this  hot  air 
with  constructive  and  cooperative  ef- 
forts. 

Congress  alone  cannot  solve  this 
problem— we  need  the  support  of  the 
PCC,  the  Justice  Department,  State 
regulators,  telephone  companies,  and 
telephone  users.  If  we  get  together  in 
good  faith,  I  am  convinced  we  can  re- 
solve this  problem  fairly  and  satisfac- 
torily. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  is 
entirely  welcome. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
are  well  aware,  most  of  us  have  been 
watching  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  actions  surrounding  the 
divestiture  of  AT&T  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years  with  a  great  deal  of  skepti- 
cism. Last  May,  as  the  PCC  was  in  the 
midst  of  considering  what  changes 
must  be  made  as  we  faced  the  impend- 
ing breakup  of  AT&T.  I  wrote  Chair- 
man Mark  Powler  to  express  my  con- 
cerns about  the  tentative  PCC  plan.  At 
that  time.  I  indicated  my  agreement 
with  the  need  for  some  type  of  access 
charges,  but  was  concerned  that  the 
plan  lacked  an  appreciation  for  the 
important  balance  between  the  needs 
of  rural  communities  and  those  lower- 
income  consumers  who  are  dependent 


on  phone  services  and  cannot  afford 
the  increased  rates  contemplated.  In 
spite  of  such  warnings,  the  PCC  pre- 
sented its  new  plan  a  few  months  later 
including  $6  access  charges  for  both 
business  and  residences. 

It  was  then  my  view  that  while  the 
PCC  was  heading  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, the  Commission,  even  after  re- 
ceiving our  warnings,  was  still  trying 
to  accomplish  too  much  too  fast. 
Again  it  had  not  paid  adequate  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  high  cost  rural 
areas.  Convinced  that  the  PCC  was 
going  to  stand  firm  on  its  decision,  I 
joined  a  large  number  'of  my  col- 
leagues in  signing  on  with  the  bill  pro- 
posed by  my  colleague  from  Oregon 
and  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Packwood.  As  I  ex- 
pressed at  that  point,  I  was  hopeful 
that  our  legislation  would  serve  to 
slow  down  the  changes  proposed  by 
the  PCC  so  that  telephone  customers 
would  not  be  victims  of  a  two-pronged 
assault— divestitures  and  $2  access 
charges  in  the  same  month.  Yet,  it  has 
always  l)een  my  hope  that  our  efforts 
here  in  the  Senate  would  serve  to 
spread  out  the  PCC  proposed  changes 
in  our  telecommunications  policies  in  a 
more  sensible  way,  but  not  to  totally 
change  directions. 

On  January  19,  the  PCC  changed  its 
order  and,  in  my  view,  has  adequately 
addressed  the  concerns  shared  by 
many  of  my  colleagues.  Now  that  the 
Commissioners  have  accomplished  by 
regulatory  order  essentially  what  Con- 
gress hoped  to  do  by  legislation,  I  see 
no  further  need  for  such  legislation 
and  wish  to  withdraw  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1660. 

In  short,  S.  1660  would  have  put  off 
the  access  charges  for  24  months.  The 
PCC  suspension  aunounts  to  about  12 
to  18  months.  That  6-month  differ- 
ence will  have  p  very  minimal  impact 
on  phone  rates,  yet,  will  help  substan- 
tially in  more  quickly  establishing 
some  much  needed  certainty  in  our 
Nation's  telecommunications  policy. 

The  Commission  also  capped  access 
charges.  Until  1990,  they  can  go  no 
higher  than  $4  a  month  for  consumers 
and  small  businesses  with  single  line 
service.  In  my  view,  that  decision  was 
a  significant  indication  that  the  Com- 
mission has  taken  a  hard  look,  and 
rightfully  so,  at  the  fact  that  this 
Nation  is  deeply  committed  to  univer- 
sal telephone  service.  The  chairman  of 
the  Conunerce  Committee,  Senator 
Packwood,  has  worked  diligently  to 
reaffirm  the  commitment  of  Congress 
to  provide  universal  service  at  reasona- 
ble rates.  The  chairman  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  Senator  Dole,  has 
taken  the  leadership  role  in  communi- 
cating to  the  PCC  the  specific  ways 
the  original  order  could  be  amended  to 
adequately  protect  the  future  of  uni- 
versal service.  Both  efforts  were  essen- 
tial   in    convincing    the    PCC    that 


changes  in  its  original  order  would 
benefit  the  Nation. 

So,  now  that  the  PCC  has  amended 
their  order  to  take  into  account  many 
of  our  mutual  concerns,  where  do  we 
go  from  here?  In  short,  further  legisla- 
tion on  access  charges  is  not  required 
at  this  point. 

The  PCC  possess  the  technical  ex- 
pertise necessary  to  conduct  a  proper 
study  of  the  access  charge  issue.  The 
Commissions  have  agreed  to  study  the 
issue  until  next  December  and  then 
make  their  recommendations.  They 
have  agreed  to  cap  the  charges  at  $4 
and  they  know  now  that  Congress 
would  be  wary  of  any  order  that  would 
endanger  the  universal  nature  of  tele- 
phone service. 

Those  who  continue  to  argue  for  leg- 
islation to  go  t>eyond  the  PCC's  new 
order  are  not,  in  my  view,  primarily  in- 
terested in  postponing  access  charges 
for  6  more  months.  It  is  clear  that 
such  an  action  would  only  prolong  the 
uncertainty  which  has  surrounded  our 
telecommunications  industry  and  6 
more  months  of  study  will  not  reveal 
significant  trends  different  from  those 
that  can  be  discerned  in  the  next  year- 
and-a-half.  Based  upon  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill,  H.R.  4102, 
which  bans  access  charges  altogether, 
and  based  upon  the  arguments  of 
those  who  still  support  legislation  in 
the  Senate,  ultimately  resulting  in  a 
conference  with  the  House,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  those  who  support  continued 
legislation  are  opposed  to  access 
charges  in  any  form. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  American 
public  has  been  led  to  believe  that  if 
access  charges  are  banned  by  Con- 
gress, then  telephone  rates  will  not  in- 
crease, and  the  issue  will  be  settled. 
The  real  consumer  issue  in  telecom- 
munications policy  is  not  access 
charges.  The  most  pressing  and  crucial 
issue  for  consumers  is  bypass  of  the 
public  network  by  large  business. 

Technological  advances  have  made 
total  bypass  of  the  public  network 
easier  and  cheaper.  If  we  continue  the 
policy  of  long-distance  rates  subsidiz- 
ing local  rates  to  the  same  degree  as 
has  occurred  in  the  past,  a  large 
number  of  businesses  will  pull  out  of 
the  network.  By  pulling  out  of  the  net- 
work, these  companies  can  avoid 
paying  the  built-in  subsidies.  Yet, 
when  a  company  bypasses  the  long- 
distance carriers,  they  also  bypass  the 
local  telephone  company. 

Big  customers  account  for  a  huge 
portion  of  the  local  companies'  reve- 
nues. In  fact,  5  percent  of  the  largest 
business  customers  are  said  to  account 
for  half  the  local  companies'  annual 
revenues.  As  these  big  companies  who 
can  afford  the  initial  investment  to 
bypass  leave  the  public  network,  the 
local  exchange  companies  will  lose  the 
tremendous  revenue  they  currently 
provide.  Who  will  make  up  for  that 
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latory  actions.  All  of  these  decisions  or  ac- 
tions interrelate  in  varying  degrees,  and  the 
impact  of  any  one  of  them  simply  cannot  be 
addressed  apart  from  the  impact  of  the 
others.  Moreover,  while  each  regulatory 
action,  or  divestiture,  would  individually  be 
difficult  to  address  from  a  communications 
operations    standpoint,     their    cumulative 


cal  command  and  control  requirements  are 
unique,  such  as  our  missile  warning  and 
space  surveillance  circuits  or  the  communi- 
cations supporting  the  missile  and  t>omber 
forces.  For  this  reason.  DoD  is  vitally  con- 
cerned that  no  artificial  restrictions  be  es- 
tablished, by  either  regulatory  or  legislative 
action,  that  would  prohibit  or  make  eco- 


Finally.  as  a  large  user  of  commercial  com- 
munications, the  Defense  Department  views 
the  thrust  of  S.  1660  as  contrary  to  the 
basic  objectives  of  reduced  regulation,  dives- 
titute.  and  increased  reliance  upon  competi- 
tion in  the  teleconununications  Industry. 
While  the  Defense  Department  has  general- 
ly opposed  the  past  regulatory  and  judicial 
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loss?  Residence  consumers,  small  busi- 
ness consumers,  rural  consumers,  and 
poor  consumers  will  have  to  make  up 
for  it  with  rate  hikes  far  beyond  any 
that  might  ever  come  about  as  a  result 
of  the  access  charge  plan. 

The  bypass  threat  is  very  real  and 
increases  with  every  technological  ad- 
vance in  the  telecommunications  field. 
I  have  not  seen  any  legislation,  wheth- 
er in  the  House  or  the  Senate,  that 
has  seriously  addressed  this  problem. 
Experts  who  have  studied  this  prob- 
lem indicate  that  enforcement  policies 
to  prevent  bypass  are  technologically 
impossible  and  otherwise  impractical. 
A  tax  on  those  who  bypass  only  in- 
volves the  Pederal  Government  more 
and  more  in  an  industry  that  could  be 
much  more  efficient  without  it.  In  the 
long  run,  to  pursue  these  two  means  as 
a  way  of  dealing  with  the  bypass  prob- 
lem will  stifle  the  industry  and  seri- 
ously endanger  our  telephone  net- 
work. 

The  only  practical  way  to  address 
this  bypass  problem  is  to  reduce  the 
incentive  to  bypass.  The  only  way  to 
practically  reduce  those  incentives  is 
to  lower  the  costs  of  long  distance.  To 
lower  long  distance  rates,  cross  subsidy 
between  long  distance  rates  to  local 
rates  must  be  decreased.  Access 
charges  are  the  only  viable  means  to 
adequately  redirect  the  method  by 
which  these  local  exchange  companies 
can  recover  their  costs,  and  thus,  di- 
rectly address  the  bypass  problem. 

In  essence,  access  charges  are  the 
only  way  proposed  so  far  that  address 
the  real  problem  of  bypass  head-on, 
and  the  PCC  is  heading  in  the  right  di- 
rection. Congress  has  already  estab- 
lished the  limits  as  to  how  far  the 
PCC  should  go.  We  have  clearly  indi- 
cated that  universal  service  must  be 
preserved  and  the  Commission  has  re- 
sponded with  a  proposed  universal 
service  fund  that  provides  more  for 
rural  areas  than  even  S.  1660.  Most 
importantly,  now  that  Congress  has 
set  the  parameters  and  the  PCC  has 
agreed,  the  Conunission  is  in  a  better 
position  to  work  out  the  highly  com- 
plex technical  details  of  our  telecom- 
munications policy.  Of  course,  we 
should  monitor  very  closely  these  ac- 
tions to  insure  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation's  consumers  and  busi- 
nesses are  served. 

There  exists  an  additional  concern 
that  I  would  like  to  address.  In  my  re- 
sponsibilities as  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  effect  this 
legislation  might  have  upon  those  na- 
tional security  and  emergency  pre- 
paredness communications  that  rely  so 
heavily  on  our  Nation's  telephone  net- 
work. Commercial  communications  are 
of  major  importance  to  our  national 
security  since  more  than  95  percent  of 
our  domestic  command  and  control 
communications  support  is  obtained 
from  the  private  sector.  On  January 


18,  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
requesting  an  assessment  of  the 
impact,  if  any.  of  S.  1660  on  our  na- 
tional security. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  response  from 
Richard  D.  DeLauer,  the  Undersecre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Research  and  En- 
gineering. The  Department  concluded 
that  S.  1660  provided  problems  for  our 
Nation's  conunand  and  control  com- 
munications capability  so  much  so 
that  it  opposed  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation. In  particular,  the  Department 
believes  that  S.  1660,  or  the  related 
H.R.  4102,  would  be  detrimental  In 
three  respects. 

Legislative  action  would  inject  addi- 
tional years  of  uncertainty  and  tur- 
moil into  the  ongoing  restructure  of 
our  Nation's  telecommunications  in- 
dustry, with  another  cycle  of  regula- 
tory action,  judicial  review,  and  legis- 
lative reaction  continuing  to  disrupt 
effective  communications  planning 
and  operations. 

The  proposed  legislation  imposes 
unfair  and  artificial  restraints,  such  as 
penalty  fees  upon  the  use  of  bypass 
technology,  when  both  a  viable  local 
exchange  network  and  bypass  capabil- 
ity are  essential  to  a  survivable  com- 
mand and  control  communications  ca- 
pability. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  con- 
tinue to  impose  access  charges  upon 
large  users  of  commimications  while 
depriving  them  of  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  the  long  promised  benefits  of 
reduced  regulation,  divestiture  and  in- 
creased competition  in  the  telecom- 
munications industry. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  letter  from  Under  Secre- 
tary DeLauer  be  printed  in  its  entirety 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Given  the  PCC's  recent  actions  in  re- 
sponse to  our  requests,  coupled  with 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, there  exists  no  compelling 
reason  for  the  Senate  to  consider  S. 
1660. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Under  Secretary  or  Detewse, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  2S.  1984. 
Hon.  John  Tower, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tower:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  18  January  1984  which  requested 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
concerning  S.  1660  and  how  it  would  affect 
our  ability  to  provide  effective  national  se- 
curity and  emergency  preparedness  commu- 
nications. As  you  know,  commercial  commu- 
nications are  of  major  importance  to  the 
Department  because  more  than  95%  of  our 
domestic  command  and  control  communica- 
tions support  is  obtained  from  the  private 
sector.  The  Department  is  also  almost  total- 
ly dependent  upon  the  commercial  commu- 
nications industry  for  providing  routine  day- 
to-day  communications.  Because  of  this  de- 
pendence upon  commercial  communica- 
tions, we  are  very  sensitive  to  the  Impact  of 
legislation,  or  regulatory  or  judicial  action, 


affecting     the     commtuiications     industry; 
hence  we  greatly  appreciate  your  interest. 

The  E>efense  Department  believes  that 
legislative  action  is  unwarranted  at  the 
present  time  regarding  the  Pederal  Commu- 
nications Commission's  access  charge  deci- 
sions. In  particular,  the  Department  op- 
poses enactment  of  S.  1660,  or  the  related 
H.R.  4295,  for  three  major  reasons: 

Legislative  action  would  inject  additional 
years  of  uncertainty  and  turmoil  into  the 
ongoing  restructure  of  our  nation's  telecom- 
munications Industry,  with  another  cycle  of 
regulatory  action,  judicial  review,  and  legis- 
lative reaction  continuing  to  disrupt  effec- 
tive communications  planning  and  oper- 
ations. 

The  proposed  legislation  Imposes  unfair 
and  artificial  restraints  (i.e.,  penalty  fees) 
upon  the  use  of  bjrpass  technology,  when 
both  a  viable  local  exchange  network  and 
bypass  capability  are  essential  to  a  surviv- 
able command  and  control  communications 
capability. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  continue  to 
impose  access  charges  upon  large  users  of 
communications  while  depriving  them  of 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  long  promised 
benefits  of  reduced  regulation,  divestiture 
and  increased  competition  in  the  telecom- 
munications industry. 

A  more  detailed  summary  discussing  the 
key  factors  underlying  the  Department's 
views,  our  critical  concerns  and  a  more  spe- 
cific assessment  of  S.  1660.  is  enclosed  for 
your  information. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  report. 
Sincerely, 

Dick. 

Department  or  Defense  SinniARY  Analysis 
OF  S.  1660,  THE  "Universal  Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983  ". 

key  tjnderlying  factors 
Three  key  factors  underlie  the  Defense 
Department's  reevaluation  of  S.  1660,  and 
the  related  H.R.  4295.  These  are  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  commercial  communications  In- 
dustry to  the  Department,  the  inability  to 
deal  in  isolation  with  a  part  of  the  complex 
changes  in  the  industry,  and  the  effect  of 
the  recent  turbulence  and  uncertainty  in 
the  industry  upon  our  planning  activities. 

FMrst,  the  commercial  communications  In- 
dustry is  extremely  Important  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (DOD).  More  than  95 
percent  of  the  Department's  domestic  com- 
mand and  control  communications  support 
Is  obtained  from  the  commercial  communi- 
cations industry.  Furthermore,  while  DOD 
is  in  the  process  of  developing  specialized 
government-owned  systems  to  handle  some 
of  its  most  critical  requirements,  these  gov- 
ernment-owned facilities  are  not  yet  avail- 
able and  many  of  DOD's  most  critical  re- 
quirements will  continue  to  be  served  by  the 
commercial  communications  industry.  More- 
over, the  Department  of  Defense  will  always 
remain  dependent  upon  the  commercial 
communications  industry  for  satisfying  its 
enormous  day-to-day  administrative  tele- 
phone requirements. 

Second,  the  operational  impact  of  the 
FCC's  access  charge  decisions  and  related 
legislation  such  as  S.1660  cannot  be  viewed 
in  isolation  from  other  judicial  and  regula- 
tory activity.  They  are  merely  yet  another 
increment  added  on  to  the  Commission's 
Computer  Inquiry  II  and  related  decisions, 
and  the  AT&T  divestiture  and  related  regu- 
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ture  were  to  occur.  This  awareness, 
and  the  desire  to  preserve  the  integri- 
ty of  the  best  telephone  system  in  the 
world,  the  Senate  took  major  action  in 
1981  in  passing  S.  898  which  was 
aimed  at  avoiding  a  breakup  of  AT&T 
and   its  operating  companies.   I  sup- 


cause  irreparable  damage  to  our  phone 
system  and  would  unnecessarily  and 
unfairly  burden  the  small  business  and 
residential  users  in  the  long  term. 

At  first  glance,  the  request  to  the 
FCC  initiated  by  my  good  colleague 
from  Kansas,  seemed  to  be  a  better  al- 


Wm.J    Will 


user  charges  to  residential  and  single  line 
business  customers,  the  FCC  should  take 
this  opportunity  to  reevaluate  its  basic 
policy  decision  to  remove  nearly  all  of  the 
contribution  made  by  toll  to  the  provision 
of  joint  or  nontraffic  sensitive  plant.  It  ap- 
pears obvious  that  the  major  obstacle  to  full 
implementation  of  the  PCC  access  charge 


.e  iLTt-o  . 
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latory  actions.  All  of  these  decisions  or  ac- 
tions interrelate  in  varying  degrees,  and  the 
impact  of  any  one  of  them  simply  cannot  be 
addressed  apart  from  the  impact  of  the 
others.  Moreover,  while  each  regulatory 
action,  or  divestiture,  would  individually  be 
difficult  to  address  from  a  communications 
operations  standpoint,  their  cumulative 
effect  is  to  make  it  significantly  more  diffi- 
cult for  DoD's  telecommunications  manag- 
ers to  do  their  jol>s. 

Such  multiple  regulatory  and  judicial  ac- 
tions cause  substantial  transitional  disrup- 
tions in  the  provision  of  service  and  they 
create  sizable  short  term  cost  increases, 
with  long  term  overall  cost  increases  proba- 
ble. Furthermore,  they  significantly  in- 
crease the  Department's  current  and  future 
needs  for  personnel  qualified  to  make  the 
necessary  technical  assessments  and  man- 
agement decisions  which  will  be  required  in 
the  more  complex,  competitive  telecom- 
munications environment. 

Third,  the  recent  years  of  uncertainty  and 
turmoil  in  the  nation's  telecommunications 
industry  have  made  DoD's  national  security 
telecommunications  plarming  activities  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  conduct.  Because  of 
DoD's  substantial  dependence  upon  com- 
mercial carriers  to  meet  its  needs,  extensive 
interaction  and  a  closely  coordinated  effort 
with  the  telecommunications  industry  are 
essential  if  the  burden  that  the  current 
threat  has  placed  upon  our  national  commu- 
nications resources  is  to  be  overcome.  DoD 
is  actively  moving  forward  with  those  ef- 
forts, in  large  part  through  the  President's 
National  Security  Telecommunications  Ad- 
visory Committee.  As  it  does  so.  however, 
the  most  pervasive,  and  difficult  problem 
encountered  is  the  existence  of  multiple 
separate  and  often  conflicting  regulatory, 
judicial  and  legislative  initiatives  regarding 
the  structure  and  organization  of,  and  rules 
governing,  the  very  industry  with  which 
DoD  must  deal. 

CRITICAL  DOD  CONCERNS 

Three  major  concerns  affect  DoD's  eval- 
uation of  S.  1660.  or  the  related  H.R.  4295. 

First,  from  a  national  security  and  emer- 
gency preparedness  perspective,  reasonable 
certainty  about  the  current  and  future 
structure  of  and  rules  governing  the  tele- 
communications industry  is  imperative.  Ef- 
fective planning  cannot  occur  in  an  environ- 
ment of  repeated  changes  in  regulatory  de- 
cisions, court  appeals,  and  legislative  action 
to  override  either  or  both. 

Second,  preventing  adverse  impact  upon 
existing  national  security  and  emergency 
preparedness  communications  operations  is 
critical.  An  important  segment  of  the  na- 
tionwide telecommunications  system  is  the 
pervasive  local  exchange  network  estab- 
lished by  the  Bell  Operating  Companies  and 
the  independent  telephone  companies.  The 
Defense  Department  has  come  to  rely  heavi- 
ly upon  that  local  exchange  network  to 
serve  many  key  military  bases  and  other 
critical  installations,  and  to  provide  critical 
command  and  control  communications  con- 
nectivity. For  this  reason,  it  is  vital  to  the 
nation  that  the  viability  of  local  exchange 
telephone  companies,  from  both  a  financial 
and  technological  perspective,  be  preserved. 

Finally,  while  the  Defense  Department 
strongly  supports  actions  necessary  to  pre- 
serve a  viable  local  exchange  network,  at 
the  same  time  DoD  must  retain  the  maxi- 
mum possible  flexibility  to  structure  its 
communications  services  and  facilities  to 
meet  both  critical  day-to-day  command  and 
control  requirements  and  emergency  re- 
sponse needs.  Moreover,  many  of  these  criti- 


cal command  and  control  requirements  are 
unique,  such  as  our  missile  warning  and 
space  surveillance  circuits  or  the  communi- 
cations supporting  the  missile  and  lx>mber 
forces.  For  this  reason,  DoD  is  vitally  con- 
cerned that  no  artificial  restrictions  be  es- 
tablished, by  either  regulatory  or  legislative 
action,  that  would  prohibit  or  make  eco- 
nomically prohibitive  any  existing  or 
planned  communications  systems  or  net- 
works it  may  have. 

ASSESSMENT  or  5.   1660 

Judged  within  the  current  industry  frame- 
work and  against  the  concerns  discussed 
above,  the  Department  of  Defense  believes 
enactment  of  S.  1660  would  not  benefit,  and 
indeed  would  hamper,  its  national  security 
communications  capability. 

Initially,  passage  of  legislation  revising  or 
overturning  the  PCC's  access  charge  deci- 
sions is  likely  to  prolong  uncertainty  and 
turmoil  in  the  U.S.  telecommunications  in- 
dustry. In  1981,  when  Defense  Department 
representatives  testified  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  regarding  S.  898, 
■'The  Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act  of  1981",  they  urged  Con- 
gress to  act  to  establish  the  future  structure 
of  our  nation's  telecommunications  industry 
to  insure  national  security  and  emergency 
preparedness  needs  were  met.  The  Senate 
passed  S.  898,  but  the  House  was  unable  to 
pass  a  companion  bill,  H.R.  5158. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  forged  ahead  with  a  regulatory 
restructuring  of  the  industry,  and  the 
ATdcT  divestiture  has  been  agreed  upon  and 
implemented.  While  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment did  not  support  many  of  these  actions, 
the  Department  has  accepted  them  and  has 
made  major  efforts  to  adjust  to  them.  We 
believe  that  this  period  of  difficult  adjust- 
ment is  mostly  behind  us  and  that  what  is 
most  needed  now  is  a  period  of  stability  to 
allow  all  to  adjust  to  the  present  environ- 
ment. Were  Congress  to  now  act.  another 
cycle  of  regulatory  action,  judicial  review, 
and  legislative  reaction  would  begin,  with 
the  likely  attendant  disruption  of  DoD's 
communications  operations. 

The  Department  also  believes  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  1660  which  impose  penalty  fees 
upon  users  which  bypass  the  existing  local 
exchange  network  are  unfair  and  will  ad- 
versely affect  national  security  communica- 
tions. Bypass  capability  is  essential  to  a  sur- 
vivable  conunand  and  control  communica- 
tions structure  for  the  same  reasons  a  viable 
local  exchange  network  is  important.  Alter- 
nate routing  and  redundant  facilities  are 
what  provide  survivability,  and  to  restrict 
the  Defense  Department  to  using  only  the 
local  exchange  network,  or  economically  pe- 
nalize it  for  bypassing  it,  will  reduce  surviv- 
ability. 

Moreover,  penalty  fees  are  likely  to  retard 
the  development,  deployment  and  use  of 
satellite  and  mobile  communications  tech- 
nology. These  are  obvious  examples  of 
bypass  systems  and  each  is  becoming  much 
more  critical  to  a  survivable  and  endurable 
command  and  control  communications 
structure.  Indeed,  the  Committee  Report  on 
S.  1660  recognizes  that  often  users  decide  to 
construct  bypass  systems  to  obtain  unique 
services  or  capabilities  not  being  offered  by 
the  local  exchange  network  (S.  Rept.  No. 
98-270,  p.  13).  Many  unique  Defense  Depart- 
ment requirements  use  bypass  systems  to 
achieve  the  maximum  practical  survivabil- 
ity, which  is  an  operational  necessity,  yet  S. 
1660  imposes  penalty  fees  upon  such  bypass 
nonetheless. 


Finally,  as  a  large  user  of  commercial  com- 
munications, the  Defense  Department  views 
the  thrust  of  S.  1660  as  contrary  to  the 
basic  objectives  of  reduced  regulation,  dives- 
titute,  and  increased  reliance  upon  competi- 
tion in  the  teleconununications  industry. 
While  the  Defense  Department  has  general- 
ly opposed  the  past  regulatory  and  judicial 
efforts  to  restructure  the  industry  because 
we  believed  they  did  not  consider  fully  all 
factors  or  serve  all  interests  of  the  Nation, 
such  actions  have  occurred  and  are  now  ir- 
reversible. Furthermore,  although  the  De- 
fense Department  has  some  serious  con- 
cerns regarding  the  adverse  financial  impact 
of  the  FCC's  access  charge  decisions,  and 
has  sought  reconsideration  of  them,  DoD 
believes  these  changes  are  an  attempt  to  ac- 
commodate the  transition  to  a  fully  com- 
petitive industry  structure. 

Under  these  circumstances,  for  Congress 
to  now  enact  legislation  which  further  com- 
plicates the  regulatory  environment  and  im- 
poses additional  artificial  restraints  upon 
the  evolving  competitive  marketplace,  will 
deprive  communications  users  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  those  additional  choices, 
employ  those  technological  innovations,  and 
seek  those  lower  prices  which  have  been  the 
long-promised  benefits  of  a  competitive  tele- 
communications industry. 

S.  1660  is  of  particular  concern  to  the  De- 
partment in  light  of  the  FCC's  recent  action 
postponing  imposition  of  residential  access 
charges  until  1985.  The  multi-line  business 
charges  and  special  access  charges  applica- 
ble to  the  vast  majority  of  DoD's  communi- 
cations will  still  be  imposed  under  t>oth  the 
FCC's  action  and  S.  1660,  but  if  S.  1660  were 
enacted  the  Department  would  pay  more 
but  receive  none  of  the  benefits  of  a  com- 
petitive telecommunications  market. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  genuinely  intrigued  by  the 
controversy,  confusion,  and  general 
chaos  that  have  permeated  this  debate 
over  the  future  direction  of  our  tele- 
phone service.  This  state  of  affairs  is 
hardly  unexpected  in  view  of  the 
changing  arguments  and  positions  of 
the  key  players  involved  and  the  con- 
flicting figures  and  estimates  that 
have  been  offered. 

By  no  means  do  I  want  to  be  critical 
of  my  colleagues,  the  FCC,  the  tele- 
phone and  business  interests,  and 
other  groups  and  Government  agen- 
cies involved  with  this  debate.  I  claim 
no  expertise  in  this  matter,  and  with 
over  160  Iowa  telephone  companies 
and  their  customers  with  a  stake  in 
the  outcome,  the  task  of  determining 
what  is  best  for  my  State  is  no  small 
order. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  cast  our 
votes  on  what  apparently  will  prove 
key  as  to  whether  or  not  we  will  have 
legislation  at  this  point  in  time.  I 
would  like  to  share  some  observations 
and  conunents  with  my  colleagues. 

The  situation  with  which  we  find 
ourselves  today  certainly  did  not 
happen  overnight.  For  several  years, 
we  were  aware  of  the  court  battle  be- 
tween the  Justice  Department  and 
AT&T.  We  all  knew  of  the  possibility 
of  major  changes  in  our  telecommuni- 
cations system  in  the  event  that  dives- 
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costs  do  not  exceed  revenues  on  those 
routes.  However,  when  the  time  for  replace- 
ment of  equipment  on  a  low  volume,  high 
unit  cost  route  arises,  it  is  doubtful  that  it 
will  generate  toll  revenues  sufficient  to  re- 
cover the  investment  over  its  normal  life. 
No  universal  service  fund  will  provide  the 
safety  net  necessary  for  maintaining  service 


meeting  I  attended  with  the  managers 
of  the  rural  telephone  systems  in 
Montana.  The  folks  at  that  meeting 
were  not  economic  theorists  working 
for  a  Federal  bureaucracy.  They 
simply  were  the  Individuals  responsi- 
ble for  making  sure  that  their  custom- 


Lifeline  service  is  an  essential  part  of  a 
universal  telephone  service  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  efforts  of  Chairman 
Packwood  and  the  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  vote  for  S. 
1660.   We  should  not  and  must  not 
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ture  were  to  occur.  This  awareness, 
and  the  desire  to  preserve  the  integri- 
ty of  the  best  telephone  system  in  the 
world,  the  Senate  took  major  fiction  in 
1981  in  passing  S.  898  which  was 
aimed  at  avoiding  a  breakup  of  AT&T 
and  its  operating  companies.  I  sup- 
ported this  bill,  as  did  most  of  my  col- 
leagues. It  is  important  to  remember 
that  most  of  our  telephone  companies 
supported  this  legislation  also. 

Had  Congress  passed  that  legisla- 
tion, we  may  have  avoided  the  prob- 
lems and  confusion  we  face  today.  Un- 
fortunately, instead  of  taking  up  S. 
898.  the  House  decided  to  draft  its  own 
version.  The  delicate  compromise  fell 
apart  and  Congress  failed  to  stop  the 
breakup. 

During  1983,  the  question  of  imiver- 
sal  telephone  service  arose  once  again, 
unfortunately,  during  the  Senate  con- 
sideration of  S.  66.  our  cable  legisla- 
tion. The  major  telephone  companies 
were  pushing  hard  for  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  in  the  name  of  protecting 
telephone  companies  from  bypass  and 
preserving  universal  telephone  service 
at  affordable  costs.  Since  this  concern 
was  raised  at  the  11th  hour,  no  hear- 
ings had  been  conducted  and  it  was  in- 
appropriate to  accept  amendments  of 
such  magnitude. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  was 
torn  for  my  concern  about  the  need  to 
preserve  universal  telephone  service  at 
affordable  prices,  while  at  the  same 
time  sensitive  to  the  need  for  more 
thorough  consideration  of  the  issue. 
Upon  receiving  assurances  from  my 
good  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  that  he 
would  offer  legislation  addressing  this 
problem  of  universal  telephone  serv- 
ice, I  voted  against  related  amend- 
ments to  the  cable  bill.  I  know  many 
of  my  colleagues  shared  my  concerns 
and  did  likewise. 

As  promised,  the  chairman  offered 
legislation,  and  I  joined  as  a  conspon- 
sor.  I  did  so  because  most  of  Iowa's 
telephone  companies  felt  the  FCC  has 
been  insensitive  to  the  needs  of  Iowa 
telephone  users.  I  also  cosponsored  be- 
cause AT&T  and  its  Bell  affiliates,  as 
well  as  other  large  telephone  compa- 
nies, had  expressed  such  a  strong  con- 
cern for  universal  telephone  service 
during  the  debate  of  the  cable  legisla- 
tion. 

Unfortimately,  not  uncharacteristic 
of  the  House  leadership,  they  decided 
they  would  "doctor"  legislation  so 
they  could  turn  it  into  a  "political 
football"  for  the  upcoming  elections. 
This  irresponsible  action  clearly  was  a 
disservice  to  all  telephone  users  and 
their  companies. 

Consequently,  most  of  the  telephone 
companies  from  Iowa  that  had  sup- 
ported legislation  were  frightened. 
They  supported  S.  1660,  but  were  now 
afraid  that  we  would  end  up  with 
something  closer  to  the  House  bill. 
They  realize  that  the  House  bill  would 


cause  irreparable  damage  to  our  phone 
system  and  would  unnecessarily  and 
unfairly  burden  the  small  business  and 
residential  users  in  the  long  term. 

At  first  glance,  the  request  to  the 
FCC  initiated  by  my  good  colleague 
from  Kansas,  seemed  to  be  a  better  al- 
ternative than  risking  a  bad  bill  out  of 
conference  committee.  Moreover,  an 
executive  of  the  Iowa  Telephone  Asso- 
ciation pointed  out  that  since  the  FCC 
seems  willing  to  cooperate,  perhaps  we 
ought  to  see  what  they  come  up  with 
during  the  next  few  months.  This 
logic  is  appealing  and  persuasive. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  concerned 
that  the  FCC  may  not  follow  through 
with  a  recommendation  beneficial  to 
Iowa's  telephone  companies.  I  am 
more  concerned  about  this  possibility 
than  I  am  with  the  prospects  of  facing 
the  House  bill  out  of  conference.  I 
spoke  to  the  chairman  about  the  ap- 
prehensions of  Iowa  telephone  compa- 
nies. I  was  pleased  to  have  his  assur- 
ances that  he  would  not  accept  the 
House  version. 

Consequently,  I  feel  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  telephone  customers  and 
companies  can  be  best  served  to  pro- 
ceed with  legislation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  this  support. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  comments  forwarded  by  the 
Iowa  Commerce  Commission  to  the 
FCC  addressing  their  plans  to  reassess 
their  earlier  decision.  I  associate 
myself  with  these  concerns  and  am 
urging  the  FCC  to  address  these  mat- 
ters in  any  future  deliberations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Iowa  State  Combumce  Commission. 

January  25,  1984. 
Re  CC  Docket  No.  78-72.   "In  the  Matter  of 

MTS  and  WATS  Market  Structure." 
William  J.  Tricarico. 

Secretary,  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Secretary  Tricarico:  Enclosed  for 
filing  is  an  original  and  twelve  copies  of  the 
"Comments  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  and  the  Iowa  State  Conunerce  Com- 
mission"  relating  to  recent  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  action  in  the  above- 
captioned  docket. 

Would  you  please  file-stamp  one  copy  and 
return    it   in   the   enclosed   self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope? 
Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
■Very  truly  yours, 

Philip  E.  Stoftrecen, 

General  Counsel 

Before  the  Federal  Communciatiohs 

Commission 

Washington,  D.C  20554 

(CC  Docket  No.  78-72) 

In  the  Matter  op  MTS  and  WATS  Market 

Structure 
comments  or  the  governor  of  the  state  of 

IOWA  AND  the  IOWA  STATE  COMMERCE  COM- 
MISSION 

Reconsideration  of  policy  objectives 
The  Governor  and  the  Iowa  State  Com- 
merce Commission  believe  that  since  the 
FCC  has  delayed  Implementation  of  the  end 


user  charges  to  residential  and  single  line 
business  customers,  the  FCC  should  take 
this  opportunity  to  reevaluate  its  basic 
policy  decision  to  remove  nearly  all  of  the 
contribution  made  by  toll  to  the  provision 
of  joint  or  nontraffic  sensitive  plant.  It  ap- 
pears obvious  that  the  major  obstacle  to  full 
implementation  of  the  FCC  access  charge 
plan  is  the  inequitable  transfer  of  NTS  costs 
to  end  users  as  a  flat  monthly  charge. 

One  must  consider  why  all  of  the  pro- 
posed Congressional  actions  in  one  way  or 
another  attempt  to  mitigate  the  devastating 
effects  of  transferring  all  of  interstate  NTS 
costs  to  flat,  end  user  access  charges.  Surely, 
since  all  toll  telecommunications  require 
local  investment,  an  equitable  pricing 
system  calls  for  some  contribution  from  toll 
to  the  nontraffic  sensitive,  joint  cost  aspects 
of  teleconununication  services. 

Iowa  asks  that  the  FCC  consider  an  ap- 
proach which  places  some  of  the  NTS  costs 
on  usage  via  access  charges  to  interex- 
change  carriers  and  some  on  end  users. 
There  is  economic  value  in  collective  access 
to  the  exchange  customers  l)eyond  purely 
incremental  costs.  This  value  should  be  cap- 
tured through  usage  sensitive  charges  to 
carriers. 

Increased  bypass  incentive 
We  are  also  concerned  about  the  seeming- 
ly contradictory  actions  of  the  FCC  in  its 
tentative  decision  of  January  19.  1984,  re- 
garding the  effects  on  threats  of  bypass. 
The  January  19  increase  of  the  proposed 
access  rate  differential  for  the  other 
common  carriers  to  55  percent,  the  resulting 
delay  of  any  decrease  in  AT&T  rates,  and 
the  selected  application  of  end  user  charges 
to  large  business  customers  will  certainly  in- 
crease the  incentives  for  uneconomic 
bypass.  The  action  recommended  in  the 
Senate  letter  would  provide  the  same  in- 
crease in  bypass  incentives. 

We  have  shared  your  past  concern  that 
uneconomic  bypass  can  threaten  the  exist- 
ence of  service  to  the  remaining  customers 
through  ever-increasing  rates.  Of  particular 
concern  to  us  is  the  potential  for  uneconom- 
ic bypass  of  existing  systems  such  as  AT&T 
and  the  BOC's.  Iowa's  telephone  customers 
are  very  dependent  upon  the  services  pro- 
vided by  these  traditional  carriers. 

There  are  few  incentives  for  alternative 
carriers  to  invest  in  new  equipment  to  reach 
an  exchange  with  a  limited  customer  base. 
As  discount  access  rates  are  provided  to  the 
alternate  carriers,  the  most  lucrative,  high 
volume  traffic  routes  will  be  inundated  with 
competition  while  these  lower  volume, 
higher  cost  routes  will  be  left  to  the  tradi- 
tional carrier.  This  carrier  will  have  the 
need  for  higher  rates  to  replace  revenues 
lost  to  competition  on  other  routes,  which 
will  further  encourage  bypass. 

We  are  concerned  that  when  private  sys- 
tems or  alternate  carriers  are  chosen  for 
interstate  service,  they  directly  affect  the 
choice  for  intrasUte  service.  The  interac- 
tion of  these  markets  cannot  be  ignored. 
Regulation  of  one  carrier's  service  and  rates 
and  deregulation  or  induced  competition  for 
other  carriers  is  not  sound  economics.  The 
long  term  impacts  must  determine  our  short 
range  goals.  If  full  competition  is  deemed 
the  ultimate  goal  for  interstate  traffic,  the 
FCC  should  be  cognizant  that  competition 
may  not  be  the  best  solution  for  intrastate 
services. 

Universal  serrice  fund 
Ekjonomic  theory  would  predict  that  carri- 
ers would  continue  service  on  all  existing 
routes  so  long  as  operation  and  maintenance 
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and  we  need  flexibility.  The  FCC's 
new  plan  provides  for  both  of  these. 
Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  if  we  do 
not  know  what  the  problem  will  be.  or 
even  whether  or  not  one  will  exist,  we 
should  not  prescribe  a  solution. 
The  Commission's  resDonsiveness  to 


work  for  residential  and  business  cus- 
tomers. 

The  challenge  is  to  make  the  transi- 
tion from  a  monopoly  to  a  competitive 
system  without  jeopardizing  the  avail- 
ability of  affordable  and  reliable 
phone  service.  Meeting  this  challenge 


monthly  end  user  charges  of  $2  for 
residential  and  $6  for  single-line  busi- 
ness customers,  beginning  April  3.  I 
believe  strongly  that  these  access 
charges  should  not  be  imposed  with- 
out a  more  thorough  analysis  of  how 
rhan^ps     in      thp     t.plenhone     nricine 
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costs  do  not  exceed  revenues  on  those 
routes.  However,  when  the  time  for  replace- 
ment of  equipment  on  a  low  volume,  high 
unit  cost  route  arises,  it  is  doubtful  that  it 
will  generate  toll  revenues  sufficient  to  re- 
cover the  investment  over  its  normal  life. 
No  universal  service  fund  will  provide  the 
safety  net  necessary  for  maintaining  service 
on  all  such  routes. 

Estimates  indicate  that  the  State  of  Iowa 
is  a  net  benefactor  in  all  of  the  many  vari- 
ations of  the  universal  service  fund  and 
high  cost  fund  proposed.  This  income  trans- 
fer would  be  from  a  very  average,  generally 
rural  state  of  3  million  people  with  1  million 
phone  lines,  where  161  phone  companies 
provide  local  exchange  service,  where  18 
percent  of  the  population  is  age  60  or  older, 
where  the  1979  median  household  income 
was  $16,809  and  where  the  lower  income 
population  tends  to  live  in  the  more  rural 
areas.  These  low  income  households  are  the 
very  population  most  likely  to  pay  higher 
long  distance  rates,  higher  local  rates,  and 
eventually  end  user  charges  in  order  to  shift 
the  NTS  support  away  from  toll  usage. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  funds  would 
sufficiently  target  assistance,  while  it  is 
probable  that  they  could  encourage  ineffi- 
cient operation.  We  are  generally  opposed 
to  trying  to  solve  geographic,  social,  and 
economic  inequities  through  the  regulation 
of  telephone  utilities.  The  PCC  should  focus 
its  attention  on  striking  a  balance  between 
end  user  charges  and  the  revenue  require- 
ment to  be  met  by  toll  carrier  changes. 
Net  impact  for  lowajis 
There  are  generally  no  gains  to  low  traffic 
areas  and  to  intrastate  rates  for  lowaru 
from  the  PCC  plan.  Since  AT&T  customers 
must  bear  the  burden  of  discounted  rates  to 
OCCs  for  the  sake  of  competition,  the  PCC 
is  indeed  creating  the  crisis  situation  where- 
by public  outcry  for  the  traditional  carriers' 
toll  rates  to  t>e  relieved  of  the  burden  of 
NTS  costs  must  surely  result. 

The  only  clear  goal  of  the  plan  is  the 
minimization  of  toll  rates  to  selected,  high 
traffic  areas.  This  goal  will  be  met  given 
continuation  along  the  PCC  chosen  path.  At 
the  same  time,  certain  sectors  of  the  market 
may  be  placed  into  such  jeopardy  that  the 
future    of    telephone    service    is    severely 
threatened.  We  ask  that  the  FCC  consider 
the  full  impacts  of  its  action. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Terry  E.  Branstad.  Governor,  State  of 
Iowa;  Andrew  Varley,  Chairman  and 
Commissioner;       Christine       Hansen, 
Commissioner;      Paul      Pranzenburg, 
Commissioner,  Iowa  State  Commerce 
Commission;     Philip     E.     Stoffregen. 
General    Counsel,    Counsel    for    Iowa 
State  Commerce  Commission. 
January  25,  1984. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  need 
remind  no  one  that  the  phone  indus- 
try is  in  turmoil— the  same  phone  in- 
dustry that  has  brought  over  90  per- 
cent of  American  households  the  most 
reliable  and  the  least  expensive  phone 
system  in  the  world.  It  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  take  a  step  forward  and  make 
sure  that  we  not  undo  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  50  years. 

I  believe  S.  1660  is  such  an  attempt. 
It  is  not  the  perfect  bill,  but  it  is  an 
honest  attempt  to  deal  with  many  of 
the  problems  that  face  us  today  and 
will  face  us  tomorrow. 

I  wish  everyone  of  my  colleagues 
could  have  been  with  me  at  a  recent 


meeting  I  attended  with  the  managers 
of  the  rural  telephone  systems  in 
Montana.  The  folks  at  that  meeting 
were  not  economic  theorists  working 
for  a  Federal  bureaucracy.  They 
simply  were  the  individuals  responsi- 
ble for  making  sure  that  their  custom- 
ers in  Montana's  small  communities, 
farms,  and  ranches  have  a  dial  tone 
when  they  pick  up  their  telephone  to 
call  a  doctor,  a  veterinarian,  or  a 
neighbor. 

These  rural  telephone  managers  are 
now  faced  with  staggering  uncertainty 
and  confusion  about  what  will  happen 
tomorrow  with  the  phone  systems 
with  which  they  are  entrusted.  And 
the  customers  they  serve  share  the 
same  uncertainty  and  confusion. 

I  believe  we  need  to  stop  and  look 
where  we  are  headed.  Too  few  people 
understand  the  effects  of  recent  Gov- 
ernment decisions  affecting  the  tele- 
communications industry.  S.  1660  will 
give  us  that  chance. 

I  realize  that  those  who  oppose  S. 
1660  have  said  many  times  that  the 
most  recent  PCC  action  provides  us 
with  a  period  for  review  and  study 
without  dramatic  increases  in  phone 
rates.  My  answer  to  that  has  to  be 
that  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  act;  to 
stop  sitting  on  the  sidelines  while  Ped- 
eraJ  bureaucracies  decide  the  fate  of 
rural  and  urban  telephone  systems 
and  rates. 

I  have  lost  track  of  the  number  of 
times  AT&T  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  gone  to  court  to  decide 
and  redecide  hundreds  of  issues  involv- 
ing the  divestiture  of  AT&T. 

And  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
keep  up  with  the  changes  the  PCC  has 
authored  in  their  access  charge  orders. 
It  is  time  for  elected  representatives  of 
this  Nation  to  write  Into  law  some  cer- 
tainty for  the  future. 

S.  1660  will  insure  that  the  PCC-or- 
dered  access  charge  on  residential  and 
small  business  customers  is  delayed 
until  January  1.  1986.  This  gives  us 
the  time  to  consider  carefully  the  ef- 
fects of  such  charges  on  rural  tele- 
phone systems  and  the  effects  on  this 
Nation's  poor  and  those  living  on  fixed 
incomes. 

S.  1660  guarantees  that  payments 
from  the  Universal  Service  Pund  will 
actually  assist  in  keeping  phone  serv- 
ice available  for  small,  rural,  and  high 
cost  telephone  companies  and  their 
customers. 

I  do  not  have  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portajice  of  universal  service  not  only 
to  those  individuals  in  rural  America, 
but  to  everyone  connected  to  the 
phone  system  including  large  and 
small  businesses  alike. 

In  addition,  S.  1660  authorizes  and 
supports  the  establishment  of  lifeline 
telephone  service  rates  for  those  indi- 
viduals and  families  who  would  have 
no  choice  but  do  without  a  telephone 
if    rates    are    increased    dramatically. 


Lifeline  service  is  an  essential  part  of  a 
universal  telephone  service  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  efforts  of  Chairman 
Packwood  and  the  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  vote  for  S. 
1660.  We  should  not  and  must  not 
duck  this  issue  any  longer.  Telephones 
and  telephone  service  are  an  essential 
part  of  everyone's  daily  lives.  It  is  time 
for  Congress  to  take  direct  action  to 
insure  that  universal  service  is  pre- 
served and  local  rates  are  kept  afford- 
able. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President. 
Although  the  debate  of  the  past  sever- 
al days  has  been  filled  with  rhetoric 
and  technical  jargon,  the  matter 
before  us  is  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward. All  of  us  in  this  body  recognize 
the  merit  and  the  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing universal  telephone  service  and  are 
committed  to  doing  our  part  to  insure 
that  such  service  is  preserved.  At  issue 
is  the  proper  method  of  accomplishing 
that  goal.  Like  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  already  spoken  on 
this  issue.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
best  course  of  action  for  this  Senate  to 
take  is  to  refrain  from  enacting  legisla- 
tion at  this  time.  A  decision  to  do  so  is 
not  an  abrogation  of  our  responsibil- 
ity, as  the  supporters  of  S.  1660  assert. 
It  is  instead  a  prudent  response,  a  wise 
action. 

Last  week  I  joined  31  of  my  col- 
leagues in  sending  a  letter  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission 
(PCC).  That  letter  expressed  some  of 
the  concerns  we  had  with  the  Conunis- 
sion's  access  charge  plan  and  request- 
ed that  the  FCC  reconsider  and 
modify  the  plan.  We  asked  specifically 
that  access  charges  not  be  imposed  on 
residential  and  single-line  business 
customers  in  1984  and  that,  if  im- 
posed, they  be  capped  at  $4  per  month 
through  the  end  of  the  decade.  In  a 
final  order  handed  down  yesterday, 
the  PCC  responded  positively  to  our 
requests  by  agreeing  to  postpone  any 
access  charges  at  least  through  mid- 
1985  and  to  hold  them  to  $4  or  less.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  agreed  to 
conduct  further  study  into  providing 
support  to  small  rural  telephone  com- 
panies in  order  to  insure  accessible, 
quality  service  to  customers  in  low- 
income  and  remote  areas  and  into  pro- 
viding so-called  lifeline  service  to  the 
poor.  Of  particular  importance,  I  be- 
lieve, was  the  PCC's  agreement  to 
study  the  impact  of  the  changes  occur- 
ring in  the  telephone  industry  on  the 
preservation  of  universal  service.  As 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  to  whom  I 
have  spoken  recognize,  and  as  the  FCC 
has  reiterated  in  its  order,  the  tele- 
phone industry  is  currently  in  a  state 
of  flux.  Things  are  changing.  We  have 
indeed  entered  a  new  era,  and  no  one— 
not  the  industry,  the  PCC,  the  courts, 
and  least  of  all  the  Congress— knows 
what  the  future  holds.  We  need  facts 
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and  we  need  flexibility.  The  PCC's 
new  plan  provides  for  both  of  these. 
Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  if  we  do 
not  know  what  the  problem  will  be,  or 
even  whether  or  not  one  will  exist,  we 
should  not  prescribe  a  solution. 

The  Commission's  responsiveness  to 
our  requests  and  its  commitment  to 
continued  monitoring  and  evaluation 
of  the  developments  in  a  changing 
telephone  industry  remove  the  need 
for  legislative  action  at  this  time.  Mr. 
President,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
Congress,  the  PCC,  the  telephone  in- 
dustry, and  the  American  people  all 
share  the  same  goal— the  preservation 
of  universal  telephone  service  in  our 
Nation  and  the  growth  and  advance- 
ment of  a  superior  telecommunica- 
tions system.  I  am  equally  convinced 
that  the  plan  which  the  FCC  has  for- 
mulated is  the  proper  avenue  to  take 
in  arriving  at  our  goal. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  a  reli- 
able and  extensive  communications 
network  is  essential  for  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  the  best  tele- 
phone service  in  the  world.  The  devel- 
oper of  that  system— the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp.— has 
helped  us  to  attain  high  quality  tele- 
phone service  which  has  been  afford- 
able for  virtually  all  Americans. 

While  AT&T  was  a  regulated  mo- 
nopoly, we  came  to  take  this  service 
for  granted.  Rapid  technological  devel- 
opments and  a  series  of  regulatory  and 
court  decisions  in  recent  years  have 
brought  an  end  to  the  AT&T  monopo- 
ly and  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  compe- 
tition in  the  telecommimications  mar- 
ketplace. 

More  has  been  eliminated  than  the 
corporate  monopoly  over  telephone 
service:  We  have  also  lost  the  subsidy 
mechanism  by  which  long  distance 
telephone  revenues  had  been  used  to 
keep  local  service  rates  low.  In  the  re- 
sulting confusion  over  our  Nation's 
telephone  pricing  structure,  many 
doubts  have  understandably  been  ex- 
pressed about  the  wisdom  of  making 
this  transition  from  monopoly  to  com- 
petitive environment. 

The  transition  is  now  an  accom- 
plished fact.  AT&T  and  other  compa- 
nies will  compete  for  long  distance 
telephone  business  and  continue  to  de- 
velop a  variety  of  new  communications 
technologies.  While  this  will  benefit 
consumers,  the  effect  of  recent  devel- 
opments on  local  phone  service  re- 
mains unclear.  The  settlement  leading 
to  the  divestiture  of  AT&T  stripped 
local  phone  companies  of  many  of 
their  profitmaking  assets.  Other  fac- 
tors, such  as  inflation  and  a  drive  by 
telephone  companies  to  modernize 
equipment,  could  also  lead  to  pressure 
to  increase  local  rates.  In  addition, 
higher  long  distance  revenues  will  no 
longer  be  available  to  offset  the  fixed 
costs  which  local  companies  incur  in 
providing  access  to  the  telephone  net- 


work for  residential  and  business  cus- 
tomers. 

The  challenge  is  to  make  the  transi- 
tion from  a  monopoly  to  a  competitive 
system  without  jeopardizing  the  avail- 
ability of  affordable  and  reliable 
phone  service.  Meeting  this  challenge 
will  be  extremely  difficult  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  it  will  require  maintaining 
a  delicate  balance  between  competi- 
tion, which  can  thrive  best  when  serv- 
ices are  priced  at  their  true  costs,  and 
universal  service,  which  could  be 
threatened  if  true-cost  pricing  results 
in  massive  rate  increases.  Second,  we 
are  operating  in  new  and  unfamiliar 
territory,  proceeding  down  a  complex 
public  policy  path  which  is  fraught 
with  uncertainty.  Assumptions  we 
make  today  could  be  easily  called  into 
question  tomorrow  as  the  implications 
of  changes  in  the  telecommunications 
field  continue  to  be  expanded. 

As  we  strive  to  attain  this  balance 
between  competition  and  universal 
service,  it  is  essential  that  the  tele- 
phone—a basic  necessity  for  most 
Americans— be  kept  within  easy  eco- 
nomic reach.  After  analyzing  the  com- 
plex questions  surrounding  this  issue, 
the  Federal  Commimications  Commis- 
sion in  February  of  1983  released  its 
so-called  access  charge  order.  The 
order  would  have  accomplished  the 
monopoly-to-competition  transition 
through  adoption  of  a  "cost-based" 
pricing  structure,  assigning  to  phone 
users  a  larger  share  of  the  fixed  costs 
which  phone  companies  incur  in  pro- 
viding network  interconnection.  The 
PCC's  order  was  based  upon  the  as- 
simiption  that  decreases  in  long-dis- 
tance rates  would  sufficiently  offset 
the  access  charges  to  prevent  burden- 
some local  rate  increases. 

In  July  of  this  year,  I  joined  with  30 
other  Senators  in  expressing  grave 
misgivings  about  the  size  and  timing 
of  the  access  charges  prescribed  by  the 
FCC.  In  cosponsoring  S.  1660,  I  sought 
to  underscore  my  concern  that  the  end 
user  charges  then  scheduled  to  be  im- 
posed on  January  1,  combined  with 
significant  telephone  rate  increases  at- 
tributable to  other  factors,  could  seri- 
ously jeopardize  the  availability  of 
universal  service.  S.  1660  correctly  sets 
forth  as  national  policy  that  the  FCC 
should  strive  to  insure  the  universal 
availability  of  basic  telephone  service 
at  reasonable  rates. 

A  plan  which  abruptly  shifts  all 
local  phone  service  costs  onto  consum- 
ers could  clearly  threaten  universal 
service,  and  must  be  rejected.  Howev- 
er, a  plan  which  permanently  assigns 
all  local  service  costs  to  long-distance 
carriers  could  also  harm  consumers  if 
the  resulting  high  rates  lead  large 
long-distance  users  to  set  up  their  own 
conununications  systems,  bypassing 
the  phone  network  and  eroding  the 
rate  base. 

Last  week,  I  joined  in  urging  the 
PCC  to  reassess  its  decision  to  impose 


monthly  end  user  charges  of  $2  for 
residential  and  $6  for  single-line  busi- 
ness customers,  beginning  April  3.  I 
believe  strongly  that  these  access 
charges  should  not  be  imposed  with- 
out a  more  thorough  analysis  of  how 
changes  in  the  telephone  pricing 
structure  will  affect  American  consum- 
ers. At  the  same  time,  we  must  work  to 
insure  that  any  plan  for  the  realloca- 
tion of  phone  service  costs  contains 
adequate  protections  for  low-income 
phone  users  to  insure  that  they  are 
not  denied  access  to  quality  service. 

On  January  19,  the  FCC  announced 
a  tentative  decision  to  delay  the  impo- 
sition of  end  user  charges  on  residen- 
tial and  single-line  business  customers 
until  1985,  auid  to  establish  a  limit  of 
$4  per  month  on  any  end  user  fee  im- 
posed during  a  transition  period 
stretching  to  1990.  The  PCC's  previous 
order  would  have  permitted  the  impo- 
sition of  a  $5  fee  by  1987.  The  Com- 
mission intends  to  devote  further 
study  to  the  whole  question  of  a  user- 
based  cost  allocation  plan  and  its  po- 
tential effect  upon  universal  service. 
This  decision,  which  was  made  final 
yesterday,  constitutes  a  more  reasona- 
ble approach  to  phone  pricing  policy 
than  the  Commission  had  originally 
proposed. 

The  PCC  has  clearly  begun  to  heed 
the  message  which  underlies  S.  1660— 
the  transition  to  a  competitive  tele- 
phone pricing  system  should  not  be  ac- 
complished abruptly,  or  at  the  ex- 
pense of  universal  service.  The  Com- 
mission remains  convinced  that  bypass 
of  the  local  network,  which  could 
result  without  some  user-based  distri- 
bution of  costs,  might  ultimately  drive 
large  volume  users  of  long  distance 
service  off  the  local  phone  network. 
We  need  to  know  more  about  the  pros- 
pects for  such  instances  of  bypass,  as 
well  as  its  long-term  ramifications  for 
erosion  of  the  local  telephone  rate 
base.  The  FCC  intends  to  compile  ad- 
ditional data  about  the  bypass  threat, 
and  I  believe  it  should  weigh  this  in- 
formation carefully  when  determining 
how  costs  can  be  most  equitably  dis- 
tributed. I  am  also  extremely  interest- 
ed in  reviewing  the  study  which  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  is  soon  to 
release  on  this  subject. 

In  amending  its  previous  access 
charge  order,  the  Commission  has  ac- 
knowledged that  the  massive  restruc- 
turing of  our  Nation's  telecommunica- 
tions system  has  complex  policy  impli- 
cations. The  FCC  now  appears  to  be 
proceeding  with  caution.  I  believe  Con- 
gress should  do  likewise.  If  we  press 
forward  with  legislation  at  this  time, 
the  result  could  be  the  adoption  of  a 
teleconununications  policy  which  does 
not  adequately  take  into  account  the 
possible  long-term  harm  to  consumers 
from  steps  which  in  the  short  term  are 
intended  to  be  beneficial. 
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What  will  be  the  impact  of  divesti- 
ture and  other  factors  upon  local 
phone  rates?  Can  a  portion  of  fixed 
plant  costs  incurred  by  local  phone 
companies  be  assigned  to  phone  users 
without  jeopardizing  universal  service? 
Do  sufficient  protections  exist  for  the 
provision  of  service  to  needy  Ameri- 
cans? Would  the  continued  long  dis- 
tance revenue  subsidy  of  local  rates 
result  in  bypass  of  the  local  network 
by  large  users?  Would  such  bypass  be 
significant  enough  to  bring  about  dras- 
tic local  rate  increases? 

As  an  independent  regulatory 
agency,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  best  equipped  to  exam- 
ine these  questions  and  to  respond  to 
developments  in  the  telecommunica- 
tions arena  which  will  affect  tele- 
phone rates.  Since  the  FCC  indeed  in- 
tends to  postpone  implementation  of 
its  access  charge  order  and  explore  the 
situation  further,  I  believe  we  should 
set  aside  consideration  of  S.  1660.  This 
will  enable  Congress  to  provide  guid- 
ance to  the  FCC  in  a  more  carefully 
considered  way,  without  preempting 
the  Commissions  ability  to  respond  to 
issues  which  have  yet  to  be  fully  ad- 
dressed. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the 
Senate  should  proceed  with  consider- 
ation of  S.  1660  because  the  FCC,  they 
argue,  having  adjusted  its  position  on 
this  issue  several  times,  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  act  responsibly  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  telephone  users.  I 
do  not  believe  Congress  should  aban- 
don its  own  responsibility  to  insure  an 
equitable  phone  pricing  system.  How- 
ever, we  must  insure  that  our  legisla- 
tive actions  are  guided  not  by  a  mis- 
trust of  the  FCC  but  by  a  determina- 
tion to  best  serve  the  interests  of  tele- 
phone users.  At  this  time,  I  believe 
those  interests  can  best  be  served  by 
allowing  the  Commission  to  continue 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  telecom- 
munication pricing  structures.  It 
should  be  noted  that  each  time  the 
FCC  has  changed  its  position  in  this 
matter,  it  has  come  closer  to  embrac- 
ing the  principle  embodied  in  S.  1660. 

Congress  should  continue  to  stress 
the  principle  that,  in  considering  plans 
for  the  assigiunent  of  fixed  local  serv- 
ice costs,  the  long-term  preservation  of 
universal  service  must  receive  the 
highest  priority.  We  must  carefully 
monitor  the  PCC's  future  actions  in 
this  area  which  is  so  vital  to  millions 
of  Americans.  We  should  remain  fully 
prepared  to  challenge  the  FCC  vigor- 
ously and  to  pursue  telecommunica- 
tions policy  legislation  if  the  Commis- 
sion is  unresponsive  to  the  concerns  of 
Congress  and  consumers. 

Leadership  entails  an  understanding 
of  when  not  to  act  as  well  as  when  to 
press  ahead.  The  circumstances  which 
once  seemed  to  compel  passage  of  S. 
1660  are  no  longer  the  same.  I  believe 
the  Senate  should  recognize  this  and 


exhibit  true  leadership  by  agreeing  to 
set  the  measure  aside. 

LIBRARY  TtXEPHONE  RATES  AMEICDIfEI«T 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  week  I  filed  an  amendment  to 
S.  1660  which  addresses  a  problem 
faced  by  hundreds  of  not-for-profit  li- 
braries around  the  country. 

The  PCC's  access  charge  decision 
and  pending  divestiture-related  tariffs 
will  have  a  major  impact  on  library 
phone  bills  and  data  communications 
costs.  In  the  last  15  years,  a  quiet  revo- 
lution has  taken  place  in  libraries  as 
more  services  and  processes  have 
become  automated.  Caught  in  the 
double  bind  of  tighter  budgets  and  in- 
creased dependence  on  telecommuni- 
cations networks,  libraries  have  adapt- 
ed data  processing  and  resource  shar- 
ing through  telecommunications  to  In- 
crease their  efficiency  and  provide 
cost-effective  library  services  to  the 
widest  possible  population. 

The  most  important  factor  in  this 
pattern  service  is  affordable  communi- 
cations. The  availability  of  voice-grade 
telephone  lines  adapted  to  data  trans- 
mission has  irreversibly  changed  the 
nature  of  library  services.  With  afford- 
able telecommunications— and  often 
with  Federal  incentives  and  support- 
libraries  have  accessed  very  large-scale 
computer  systems  for  sharing  informa- 
tion resources,  linked  branch  locations 
to  a  central  computer  system  for 
tracking  materials  availability,  and  de- 
veloped centralized  online  catalogs 
and  community  information  systems 
which  will  inevitably  extend  library  re- 
sources to  more  people. 

Public  and  academic  libraries,  espe- 
cially in  remote  rural  areas,  cannot 
always  afford  multiple  copies  of  books, 
magazines,  and  academic  journals. 
However,  through  these  new  data 
bases,  librarians  can  provide  their  cli- 
ents with  a  wide  choice  of  information 
materials.  Students  and  teachers  cer- 
tainly rely  on  these  library  resources. 
But  the  general  public  also  has  a  big 
stake  in  effective  and  widely  available 
library  services.  In  this  past  year,  the 
South  Dakota  State  Library  has  cov- 
ered a  wide  range  of  requests.  People 
drop  by,  call  in  or  write  to  get  infor- 
mation on  many  subjects  such  as  the 
installation  of  wood  stoves,  vocational 
agriculture,  the  use  of  lie  detectors  as 
legal  evidence  and  even  one  question 
about  how  to  repair  a  rotary  tele- 
phone. The  State  library  could  not 
possibly  answer  all  these  questions 
without  a  dependable  and  affordable 
data  base  network. 

In  South  Dakota  the  State  library 
serves  directly  as  the  public  library  for 
nearly  200,000  of  the  State  residents, 
and  as  a  back-up  resource  for  all  li- 
brary users.  The  State  library  uses  the 
OCLC  (Online  Computer  Library 
Center)  system  for  cataloging  and  in- 
terlibrary  loan.  It  maintains  a  15-li- 
brary  interlibrary  loan  network  which 
handles  nearly  50,000  requests  annual- 


ly. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
membership  of  South  Dakota's  Interli- 
brary loan  network  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. The  South  Dakota  State  Li- 
brary also  contracts  with  a  tristate  li- 
brary network,  including  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota,  called  MINI- 
TEX— communicating  through  com- 
puter terminals— for  document  deliv- 
ery to  all  libraries  in  South  Dakota.  It 
provides  the  only  library  access  in  the 
State  to  over  300  commercial  electron- 
ic data  bases.  The  results  of  data  base 
searches  can  be  sent  electronically  to 
the  15-library  network  and  by  mail  to 
all  other  public  and  private  libraries. 

In  the  next  year.  South  Dakota  will 
be  Implementing  a  statewide  comput- 
erized bibliographic  data  base  linking 
all  types  of  libraries  for  online  catalog- 
ing, an  online  circulation  system,  in- 
terlibrary loan,  and  control  of  periodi- 
cal subscriptions.  Individuals  with  per- 
sonal computers  will  be  able  to  dial  up 
an  get  direct  access  to  this  statewide 
data  base.  The  direct  benefits  to  the 
State  include  increased  use  of  all  li- 
brary materials  throughout  the  State, 
sharing  of  resources  among  libraries, 
and  statewide  collection  development. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  contacted 
by  a  number  of  South  Dakota  librar- 
ians who  predict  a  serious  cutback  in 
services  should  all  the  proposed  rate 
increases  filed  with  the  FCC  go  into 
effect.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
copies  of  this  correspondence  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recori)  immediately  follow- 
ing my  remarks.  If  these  rate  requests 
go  into  effect  without  serious  consider- 
ation, our  libraries'  effectiveness  will 
be  hurt  at  the  very  time  when  demand 
is  increasing  and  budgets  are  shrink- 
ing. We  are  not  simply  talking  about 
the  well-known  $6-a-business-line 
access  charge.  Included  in  the  tariffs 
filed  with  the  FCC  last  fall  are  drastic 
rate  hikes  for  private  lines  which  con- 
nect the  libraries  to  these  national  and 
regional  data  bases.  Hidden  away  in 
these  hundreds  of  pages  of  tariff  fil- 
ings are  rate  requests  which  could  dev- 
astate not-for-profit  libraries  who 
cannot  pass  along  these  increased 
costs  to  their  patrons. 

If  rate  requests  are  approved,  the 
telecommunications  costs  for  the 
State  library's  four  OCLC  terminals 
will  increase  from  $7,200  per  year  to 
$11,304— a  57-percent  increase.  Simi- 
larly, the  University  of  South  Dakota, 
which  will  have  five  terminals  by 
April,  will  see  costs  increase  from 
$9,000  to  $14,130.  For  some  of  the 
smaller  libraries  with  only  one  termi- 
nal, the  impact  is  even  more  severe. 
The  Rapid  City  Public  Library,  which 
now  pays  $1,800  yearly,  will  pay 
$3,006— a  67-percent  increase  for  tele- 
communications. Nationwide,  the  aver- 
age increase  is  73  percent  for  libraries 
which  connect  to  the  merged  catalog 
of     the     Online     Computer     Library 
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Center  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area,  the  increase  is 
138  percent.  One  library  system  in  the 
Chicago  area  will  see  a  183-percent 
jump. 

These  enormous  rate  increases 
would  work  serious,  perhaps  irrepara- 
ble, damage  to  the  Nation's  libraries. 
These  institutions  are  typically  pubic- 
ly  funded  and  supported,  operating  on 
fixed  budgets,  often  on  a  bieruiial 
cycle.  They  cannot  pass  additional  un- 
budgeted  expenses  on  to  their  patrons, 
nor  do  they  have  access  to  the  capital 
needed  to  develop  alternative  technol- 
ogies quickly.  The  larger  libraries  in 
South  Dakota,  as  elsewhere,  will  prob- 
ably divert  book  budget  funds  to  pay 
telecommunications  costs,  thus  cutting 
back  on  their  regular  acquisitions. 
Smaller  libraries  may  have  to  discon- 
tinue their  automated  services  or  post- 
pone plans  to  begin  them. 

For  these  reasons  I  filed  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1660  which  would  direct 
the  FCC  to  make  a  specific  finding 
that  additional  charges  for  communi- 
cations services  beyond  those  in  effect 
on  December  31,  1983,  would  not  harm 
the  facilities  needed  to  provide  ade- 
quate service.  The  test  for  such  a  find- 
ing is  taken  from  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  regarding  universal  serv- 
ice. It  does  not  prohibit  new  charges 
but  requires  the  Commission  to  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  the  public  interest 
served  by  libraries.  The  December  31, 
1983  date  would  insure  that  library 
services  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
access  charges  or  other  recent  filings 
such  as  the  pending  private  line  tariffs 
until  the  Commission  makes  such  a 
finding. 

The  amendment  refers  to  "entities 
providing  not-for-profit  bibliographic 
services"  which  means  library  services 
provided  by  public  libraries  as  defined 
by  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act,  libraries  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  as  defined  by  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  libraries  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  as  de- 
fined by  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  and  cooperative  li- 
brary networks  as  described  in  title  III 
of  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act,  and  medical  libraries  as  de- 
fined by  the  Medical  Library  Assist- 
ance Act.  At  the  request  of  several  of 
my  colleagues,  orphanages  have  also 
been  included  in  this  provision. 

Mr.  President,  libraries  provide  un- 
limited information  services  to  a  uni- 
versal audience.  They  are  the  common 
carriers  of  information  in  a  democratic 
society.  Libraries  provide  invaluable 
resources  to  all  Americans,  regardless 
of  social  background  or  economic 
status.  These  services  are  radically  en- 
dangered by  the  unprecedented  rate 
increases  pending  at  the  Commission. 
Congress  has  an  opportunity,  with  my 
amendment,  to  direct  the  Commis- 
sion's priorities.  The  Senate  has  decid- 
ed not  to  consider  S.  1660  at  this  time. 


However,  I  remain  committed  to  pur- 
suing this  issue  and  intend  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  debate  my  amendment  when 
I  offer  it  to  other  relevant  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

South  Dakota  Libraries  Involved  in  the 

Electronic  Interlibrary  Loan  Program 

Port  Meade— VA  Hospital. 

Springfield— University  of  South  Dakota/ 
Springfield. 

Madison— Dakota  State  College. 

Rapid  City— Public  Library,  Rapid  City 
Regional  Hospital.  South  Dakota  School  of 
Mines  and  Technology. 

Sioux  Palls— Public  Library,  VA  Hospital, 
Sioux  Palls  College. 

Vermillion— University  of  South  Dakota. 

Brookings— South  Dakota  State  Universi- 
ty. 

Sturgis— Black  Hills  State  College. 

Yankton— Mount  Marty  College,  Yankton 
College. 

Aberdeen— North  State  College,  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Rapid  City  Public  Library, 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  December  23,  1983. 
Senator  Larry  Pressler, 
705  Rushmore  Mall  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

Dear  Senator  Pressler:  I  am  writing  to 
get  your  support  for  the  libraries  of  South 
Dakota  and  the  nation  in  the  matter  of  tele- 
communication rale  increases.  I  understand 
that  S.  1660  is  expected  to  come  up  for  a 
floor  vote  early  in  1984  and  that,  in  its 
present  form,  the  bill  provides  no  relief  for 
libraries. 

As  fellow  South  Dakotans  we  are  both 
aware  of  the  problems  of  size  and  distance 
that  exist  here.  Our  libraries  are  small,  as 
are  our  budgets.  But  our  citizens  have  infor- 
mation needs  that  match  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Resource  sharing  is  our 
answer  to  that  problem  and  we  are  working 
hard  to  improve  our  service  through  inter-li- 
brary cooperation  within  the  state,  within 
our  regional  networks  (MINITEX  or  BCR), 
and  with  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

But  before  we  can  share,  we  need  to  be 
aware  of  what  materials  other  libraries 
have.  Computers  are  playing  a  significant 
role  in  this  effort  today  and  can  be  even 
more  useful  in  the  future.  A  task  force  com- 
posed of  librarians  representing  academic, 
school,  public,  and  private  libraries  have 
been  working  with  the  State  Library  for  two 
years  to  develop  an  automation  plan  for 
South  Dakota  to  improve  our  ability  to  co- 
operate. To  function  properly,  however,  our 
libraries  need— our  citizens  need— reasona- 
ble telecommunication  rates. 

We  are  told  by  the  Online  Computer  Li- 
brary Center  (OCLC),  the  bibliographic  util- 
ity currently  providing  us  with  inter-library 
and  cataloging  services,  that  under  the  pro- 
posed rate  structure,  our  library  can  expect 
an  increase  in  our  telecommunication  bills 
of  approximately  68%.  This  on  top  of  hefty 
increases  we  have  already  received  in  our 
utility  bills.  Such  an  increase  leaves  few  al- 
ternatives. We  can  pull  the  terminal  plug 
and  return  to  pre-OCLC  days.  For  the  pa- 
trons of  the  Rapid  City  Public  Library  this 
means  diminished  access  to  materials  that 
could  be  borrowed  from  other  libraries  and 
a  return  to  delays  in  getting  materials  out 
on  the  shelves.  Or,  we  can  pay  the  increased 
rates  by  finding  ways  to  trim  the  budget. 
This  invariably  means  cutting  the  materials 
budget  and/or  reducing  the  size  of  the  li- 
brary staff.  And  once  again  the  people  who 


use  the  library  suffer.  They  don't  get  the 
service  they  deserve. 

Should  we  somehow  be  able  to  assume  the 
increases,  our  patrons  are  still  at  risk  of 
losing  service  because  we  will  lose  contact 
with  libraries  unable  to  do  so.  Therefore, 
anything  you  can  do  to  help  us  hold  down 
our  telecommunications  costs  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.  If  we  can't  be  spared  the  in- 
creases, surely  there  must  be  some  way  to 
phase  them  in  over  a  period  of  years,  giving 
us  time  to  develop  budgets  that  can  handle 
them. 

I.  and  any  librarian  in  the  country  inter- 
ested in  automation,  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  discuss  this  matter  with  you  fur- 
ther. Thank  you  for  your  time. 
Sincerely, 

Bruce  G.  Mehlhaff, 
Associate  Library  Director. 

Saint  Mary's  Hospital, 
Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  November  25,  1983. 
Re  Docket  No.  83-1145.  Tariff  PCC  No.  3, 

private  line  service. 
Senator  Larry  Pressler, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pressler:  I  have  recently 
received  Information  concerning  the  tele- 
communications cost  increases  being  consid- 
ered by  the  F.C.C.  and  by  the  Congress. 
Since  your  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence and  Transportation,  and  the  Communi- 
cations Subcommittee  will  be  vitally  in- 
volved in  this  issue,  I  wanted  to  point  out 
how  much  more  difficult  library  service  will 
be  in  future  with  regard  to  this  issue.  South 
Dakotans  rely  heavily  on  telecommunica- 
tions because  of  our  small  (relatively)  li- 
brary collections.  Thousands  of  computer- 
ized literature  searches  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  interlibrary  loans  are  performed 
each  month  in  South  Dakota,  in  keeping 
our  citizens  as  well  informed  as  those  in 
more  urban  areas.  Increasing  telecommuni- 
cations charges,  as  requested  by  A.T.&T., 
will  cause  South  Dakotans  to  fall  behind. 
The  enclosed  discusses  more  fully  the  plight 
of  the  library  community  and  South  Dakota 
when  faced  by  these  charge  increases.  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  halt  or  at  least 
modify  the  proposed  changes. 
Sincerely, 

DeAnn  Hilhoe. 
Medical  Librarian. 

Saint  Mary's  Hospital, 
Pierre,  S.  Dak.  November  25,  1983. 
Re   A.T.   &   T.   telecommunications   tariff. 

Docket  No.  83-1145.  Tariff  PCC  No.  3. 

private  line  service. 
I  have  just  received  information  concern- 
ing the  proposed  telecommunications  tariff, 
and  felt  compelled  to  respond.  This  is  a  very 
difficult  time  for  libraries,  and  particularly 
hospital  libraries,  due  to  budget  problems 
and  federal  regulations  governing  hospitals. 
It  is  an  especially  poor  time  to  suddenly 
expect  increases  of  60%  on  data  communica- 
tion costs.  Hospitals  of  100  beds  and  up  in 
South  Dakota  use  various  private  lines  to 
connect  with  the  MEDLARS  databases  at 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine  for  com- 
puterized literature  searching  of  medical  in- 
formation, ultimately  for  patient  care 
needs.  At  present,  hospitals  pay  approxi- 
mately $22.00  per  hour  for  online  searching 
including  telephone  charges— an  increase  of 
60%  for  those  charges  puts  even  more  pres- 
sure on  our  budgets.  St.  Mary's  is  a  small 
hospital,  and  we  use  over  $1000  per  year  in 
online  time.  In  the  event  of  an  increase, 
those  charges  have  to  be  funded  by  decreas- 
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ing  the  number  of  books  or  journals  pur- 
chased as  well  as  other  services.  The  net 
would  be  a  loss  to  the  patient  whose  medical 
personnel  need  access  to  current  informa- 
tion. Budgeted  funds  for  an  increase 
couldn't  be  available  until  August,  and 
many  larger  institutions  couldn't  budget  for 
such  an  increase  for  two  to  five  years. 

Many  types  of  libraries  in  South  Dakota 
access  OCLC  and  other  private  line  vendors 
for  cataloging  and  interlibrary  loan  traffic, 
giving  South  Dakotans  the  ability  to  be 
equal  to  other  citizens  of  the  country  in  cur- 
rent information.  Because  of  our  rural  loca- 
tions. South  Dakota  libraries  are  great  shar- 
ers of  information— but  services  will  need  to 
be  cut  there  also,  if  a  large  increase  is 
passed.  An  increase  will  impact  directly  and 
indirectly  as  we  access  computer  banks  and 
as  our  loans  are  referred  to  larger  collec- 
tions. 

My  recommendations  for  dealing  with  the 
tariff  are: 

(1)  Cut  down  the  percentage  of  increase  to 
a  more  reasonable  level 

(2)  Postpone  implementation  until  com- 
plete analysis  is  possible,  and  phase  in  any 
changes 

(3)  Exempt  library  and  educational  insti- 
tutions from  the  private-line  tariff. 

I  am  in  favor  of  telecommunications  cor- 
porations receiving  just  compensation,  but 
not  at  the  cost  of  hospital  library  ser\ices. 
Sincerely. 

DeAnn  Hilmoe. 
Medical  Librarian. 

Sioux  Palls  Public  Library. 
Siouj  Falls.  S.  Dak..  November  28.  1983. 
In  reference  to:  Docket  No.  83-1145.  Tariff 

FCC  So.  3.  Private  Line  Service. 
Mark  S.  Fowler. 

Chairman.   Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fowler:  I  understand  that  the 
Commission  has  received  a  request  from 
AT&T  to  put  in  place  its  new  tariff  for  tele- 
communications charges,  and  that  you  will 
shortly  be  reviewing  this  request. 

As  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  pro- 
posed tariff  could  allow  for  increases  aver- 
aging 60  percent.  I  am  writing  to  express  my 
concern. 

Our  public  library  is  depending  more  and 
more  on  telecommunications  to  maintain 
basic  and  essential  information  services  to 
its  citizens.  The  sharing  of  information  be- 
tween libraries  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
provide  our  users  with  resources  not  avail- 
able locally  and  which,  many  times,  we 
cannot  afford  to  acquire.  Now.  within  our 
own  state  we  are  beginning  to  develop  an 
even  more  complex  statewide  resource  net- 
work which  will  rely  even  more  on  telecom- 
munications. Even  without  increases  in  the 
telecommunications  charges,  these  same 
charges  are  the  major  cost  item  facing  de- 
velopment of  our  system.  To  see  these 
charges  put  in  place  would  substantially 
reduce  the  amount  of  money  we  could  con- 
tinue to  jpend  locally  on  our  own  library 
collection. 

With  our  budgets  for  years  and  years  con- 
stantly stretched  so  very  much  in  efforts  to 
put  new  materials  on  the  shelves  for  an  edu- 
cation-hungry audience,  the  sharing  of  re- 
sources with  other  libraries  has  been  very 
important.  Increased  charges  would  almost 
certainly  set  our  progress  back  instead  of  al- 
lowing to  move  forward. 

I  encourage  the  Commission  to  postpone 
any  decision  until  such  time  as  a  thorough 
analysis  is  made  of  long  range  impacts  of 
this  proposed  increase. 


Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  my  con- 
cern. 

Sincerely. 

James  L.  Dertien. 

City  Librarian. 

Mount  Marty  College, 
Yankton.  S.  Dak.,  November  21.  1983. 
Hon.  Larry  Pressler. 
Communications  Subcommittee, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pressler:  Several  recent 
telecommunication  developments— the  levy- 
ing of  access  charges  for  local  connections 
to  long  distance  circuits  and  the  proposed 
tariffs  filed  by  AT  &  T  for  its  telecommuni- 
cation services— will  have  a  major  impact  on 
our  library  at  Mount  Marty  College.  Prelim- 
inary analysis  just  available  indicates  that 
this  means  an  average  increase  of  60%  in 
the  cost  of  lines  used  by  libraries  for  data 
communication  as  a  result  of  the  proposed 
tariff.  Our  library  has  used  an  automated 
cataloging  and  interlibrary  loan  system 
since  1977.  This  increased  tariff  would  mean 
an  increase  of  approximately  $60  a  month 
on  our  OCLC  terminal.  Since  our  library  is 
on  a  small,  fixed  budget,  we  would  not  be 
able  to  pay  for  this  increase.  This  would 
probably  mean  that  we  would  be  forced  to 
discontinue  use  of  our  terminal,  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  our  patrons. 

In  order  for  a  thorough  analysis  to  be  per- 
formed, the  FCC  should  consider  postpon- 
ing the  access  charge  and  tariff.  The  in- 
crease seems  too  severe  for  private  line 
users.  If  it  must  be  implemented,  it  should 
be  phased  in  to  allow  libraries  time  to  devel- 
op budgets  that  would  accommodate  this  in- 
crease. If  the  tariff  is  approved,  an  exemp- 
tion should  be  granted  to  library  and  educa- 
tional users.  Since  libraries  are  set  up  to 
provide  information  and  service  to  its  pa- 
trons, an  exemption  would  help  libraries 
fulfill  their  mission. 
Sincerely. 

Glenn  Sundvold, 
Director  of  the  Library. 

The  Brookings  Public  Library. 
Brookings.  S.  Dak..  November  22.  1983. 
Sen.  Larry  Pressler. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  I*ressler:  As  director  of  a 
small  public  library.  I  fear  the  effect  of  the 
AT  &  T  proposed  access  charges  and  accom- 
panying tariff  for  long  distance  telecom- 
munications service  on  our  library's  ability 
to  keep  pace  with  the  community's  growing 
demands  for  information  and  other  library 
services. 

In  South  Dakota,  low  budgets,  great  dis- 
tances, and  heavy  use  of  library  resources 
have  necessitated  a  healthy  spirit  of  coop- 
eration among  all  of  our  libraries.  We  are. 
as  of  this  fall,  at  the  exciting  stage  of  devel- 
oping a  statewide,  multi-type  automated  li- 
brary network.  One  unanswered  question, 
however,  remains  crucial  to  our  plans:  Will 
telecommunications  cost  increase  to  prohibi- 
tive levels  for  most  of  the  small  libraries 
and  thus  dash  our  hopes  for  including  all 
sizes  and  types  of  libraries  in  this  network? 

Most  assuredly  the  estimated  60  percent 
increase  in  telecommunications  costs  indi- 
cates that  more  time  is  needed  to  study  its 
impact  on  library  budgets  and.  consequent- 
ly, to  library  patrons.  While  I  feel  that  AT 
and  T's  proposal  is  so  severe  that  it  should 
not  be  implemented.  I  would  add  that  a 
more  reasonable  access  charge  and  tariff 
should  be  phased  in  over  a  number  of  years 
so  that   library  directors,  budget  directors. 


and  citizen  governing  boards  would  be  able 
to  plan  for  the  effects  of  these  increases.  As- 
suredly, a  60  percent  increase  in  a  telecom- 
munications budget  within  the  next  few 
months  would  necessitate  the  reduction  or 
elimination  of  existing  library  services. 
Sincerely. 

Sandra  K.  Norlin. 

Library  Director. 

AuGUSTANA  College. 
Mikkelsen  Library. 
Sioux  FalU.  S.  Dak..  November  21,  1983. 
Larry  Pressler. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pressler:  As  the  new  Direc- 
tor of  the  Mikkelsen  Library  at  Augustana 
College.  I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the 
proposed  tariffs  filed  by  AT&T  for  iu  tele- 
conimunications  services.  Our  library  cur- 
rently pays  $200/month  in  telecommunica- 
tions charges.  A  preliminary  analysis  indi- 
cates that  the  requested  tariff  would  result 
in  a  60%  increase  in  these  costs. 

Libraries  are  doing  more  and  more  of 
their  information  handling  via  computers 
and  telecommunications.  At  the  Mikkelsen 
Library  we  catalog  all  materials,  process  all 
interlibrary  loans,  and  initiate  our  book 
orders  using  our  OCLC  terminal. 

The  State  of  South  Dakota  is  currently 
sponsoring  a  task  force  investigating  ways  in 
which  to  connect  all  libraries  in  the  state 
creating  a  statewide  database  of  library 
holdings.  The  future  of  libraries  in  the  area 
of  increased  automation  to  better  serve 
their  users  may  be  cut  short  if  the  costs 
become  prohibitive. 

Your  consideration  of  these  concerns  will 
be  greatly   appreciated,  especially   in   your 
role  on  the  Communications  Subcommittee. 
Sincerely. 

Ronelle  K.  H.  Thompson, 

■  Director. 

Yankton  College. 
Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  November  16,  1983. 
Hon.  Larry  Pressler, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Pressler:  We  are  very  con- 
cerned about  the  increased  telecommunica- 
tions charges  and  the  impact  those  charges 
will  have  on  this  library.  An  average  in- 
crease of  60%  or  $120  per  month  would 
make  it  very  difficult  for  this  small  library 
in  a  small  private  college  to  continue  using 
the  automated  cataloging  system  and  inter- 
library  loan  system  which  we  have  had  since 
1977.  The  60%  figure  was  sent  to  us  by 
Carol  C.  Henderson,  Deputy  Director.  ALA 
Washington  Office.  We  are  sharing  an 
OCLC  terminal  with  the  other  small  private 
college  in  Yankton  and  although  the  in- 
crease would  be  $60  for  us  personally,  it  is 
still  far  too  much  for  us  to  pay.  This  in- 
crease would  mean,  at  this  point,  that  we 
would  not  be  able  to  use  the  terminal,  but 
would  have  to  save  the  money  that  the  use 
costs  us  in  order  to  pay  the  telecommunica- 
tions charges.  Since  we  operate  on  a  very 
small  and  very  tight  budget,  it  seems  unfair 
to  bill  us  at  a  rate  comparable  to  a  much 
larger,  far  richer  Institution. 

We  feel  that  the  FCC  should  postpone  the 
access  charges  and  the  accompanying  tariff 
long  enough  for  a  thorough  analysis  to  be 
performed.  The  impact  on  private  line  users 
seems  disproportionately  severe  and  should 
not  be  implemented  in  the  present  form. 
Any  imposition  of  access  charges  and  tariffs 
should  be  phased  in  with  sufficient  time  be- 


tween the  steps  for  library  managers  to  de- 
velop realistic  budgets. 

Should  the  private  line  tariff  be  approved, 
an  exemption  should  be  granted  for  library 
and  educational  users.  The  mission  of  librar- 
ies is  to  bring  information  resources  and 
services  of  all  types— print-based,  audio- 
visual, and  computer-based— to  all  segments 
of  the  population  in  all  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. An  exemption  for  libraries  from  the  pri- 
vate line  tariff  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
bringing  access  to  the  information  age  to 
that  half  of  the  population  which  makes  no 
use  or  minimal  use  of  long-distance  facili- 
ties. 

Sincerely, 

Patricia  McDonald, 

Library  Director. 

Northern  State  College, 
Aberdeen,  S.  Dak..  November  17,  1983. 
Hon.  Larry  Pressler, 
Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pressler:  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  my  comments  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  on  the  divestiture 
of  AT&T  and  the  proposed  access  charges 
and  tariffs  for  leased  line  telecommunica- 
tions. All  citizens  and  their  libraries  In 
South  Dakota  will  become  the  information 
poorly  if  these  proposals  become  a  reality.  I 
hope  these  comments  will  assist  you  in  your 
work  with  the  Communications  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 
Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  J.  McNeer.  Ph.  D., 

Director  of  the  Library. 

Comments  of  Elizabeth  J.  McNeer.  Direc- 
tor. WiLiAMS  Library.  Northern  State 
College.  Aberdeen.  S.  Dak. 
As  a  citizen,  a  librarian,  and  the  director 
of  a  college  library.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  divestiture  of  AT&T.  I  am  most  con- 
cerned   about     the    proposals    for    access 
charges  and  tariffs  for  leased  line  telecom- 
munications because  libraries  have  become 
dependent  on  networks  linked  by  dial  up 
and  leased  line  equipment. 

The  Williams  Library  is  a  member  of  the 
OCLC  network  which  provides  access  to  the 
cataloged  collections  over  other  libraries 
through  a  dedicated  leased  line.  This  infor- 
mation is  used  to  catalog  our  own  collection 
and  to  locate  and  request  books  from  other 
libraries  through  interlibrary  loan  arrange- 
ments. No  library  can  purchase  all  the 
books  needed  by  its  users;  and  this  coopera- 
tive system  shares  resources,  expanding  our 
capability  to  serve  our  users. 

Through  dial-up  access  to  commercial 
services,  the  Williams  Library  provides  In- 
formation from  indexes  other  than  the  ones 
we  can  afford  to  purchase  and  house  in  the 
library  building.  For  a  small  college  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  country,  this  feature  as- 
sists the  College  in  recruiting  faculty  and 
students.  Any  large  increase  in  charges  for 
long  distance  service  would  eliminate  our 
access  to  these  sources  of  information. 

Publically  funded  libraries  such  as  the  one 
I  manage  ooperate  on  budgets  prepared 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  months  in  advance. 
A  sixty  percent  increase  in  telecommunica- 
tions charges  would  require  a  severe  cut  in 
the  book  budget  and  staff  cuts  as  well.  I 
have  no  mechanism  to  pass  these  charges  on 
to  my  users:  the  students  and  faculty  at 
Northern  State  College. 

I  would  urge  the  Federal  Convmunications 
Commission  to  postpone  the  access  charges 
and  accompanying  tariff  long  enough  for  a 


thorough  analysis  of  the  effects  upon  li- 
brary and  other  educational  users.  The  mis- 
sion of  the  college  library  is  to  provide 
access  to  all  forms  of  information  to  its  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  As  more  of  that  informa- 
tion is  transmitted  through  the  long  dis- 
tance telecommunications  lines,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  can  determine 
which  libraries  can  serve  which  users  by  its 
actions  on  this  issue. 

Sioux  Falls  College. 

November  22,  1983. 
Senator  Larky  Pressler, 
Attention:  Ms.  Mary  Pat  Bierle, 
Russell  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pressler:  This  is  In  regard 
to  the  telecommunications  development 
caused  by  the  divestiture  of  AT&T.  There 
are  two  changes  which  will  have  effect  on  li- 
braries: the  access  charge  and  the  proposed 
tariffs  on  private/leased  lines. 

In  the  information  provided  to  us  from 
the  American  Library  Association,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  cost  of  our  telecommunica- 
tions may  rise  as  much  as  60  percent  on  the 
private/leased  lines  used  for  data  transmis- 
sion. For  Sioux  Falls  College  and  the  other 
twenty  libraries  which  participate  in  OCLC, 
an  on-line  resource  sharing,  bibliographic 
data  base,  that  means  the  current  rate  of 
$24,000  per  year  will  more  than  double  April 
1,  1984. 

Libraries  are  willing  to  accept  increasing 
costs,  but  ( 1 )  it  seems  disproportionately  ap- 
plied to  private/leased  line  users  and  (2)  we 
have  no  way  to  absorb  or  pass  on  those 
kinds  of  increases  all  at  once.  Alternate, 
more  cost-effective  options  are  not  avail- 
able, especially  on  such  short  notice. 

The  purpose  of  libraries  is  to  provide  all 
kinds  of  information  to  users  from  all  seg- 
ments of  the  population  and  in  all  areas  of 
the  country.  New  technologies  have  greatly 
enhanced  that  capacity  and,  in  most  cases, 
there  are  no  alternatives.  Perhap>s  there  is  a 
way  libraries  and  educational  users  could  be 
exempted  from  the  proposed  private  line 
tariff.  In  any  case,  there  must  be  some 
better  way  than  to,  as  one  librarian  noted, 
"eat  the  elephant  all  at  once." 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration.  If  I  can 
provide  further  information,  please  contact 
me. 

Sincerely, 

Jane  Kolbe, 
Head  Librarian. 

Remarks  Concerning  Docket  No.  83-1145, 
Tarift  FCC  No.  3,  Private  Line  Service 

(By  Bob  Carmack) 
I  am  Dean  of  Library  Services  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota,  a  small  liberal  arts 
university  in  Vermillion,  South  Dakota.  Our 
enrollment  is  6,001,  and  the  university 
serves  professional  schools  of  law  and  medi- 
cine In  addition  to  its  predominately  liberal 
arts  curriculum. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  Northern 
Great  Plains  is  characterized  by  lots  of  land 
and  space  and  few  people.  But  what  we  lack 
in  quantity,  we  make  up  for  in  quality,  and 
because  we  have  quality  people,  they  de- 
serve to  have  the  finest  of  libraries  to  pro- 
vide them  with  information  that  they  need 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  lives.  Be- 
cause we  do  have  limited  resources,  it  pro- 
vides challenges  to  us  to  creatively  and  inno- 
vatively  meet  the  information  needs  of  our 
students,  faculty,  and  citizens.  We  have 
done  some  good  things  in  this  regard  and 
are  continually  striving  to  improve  our  ef- 
forts. However,  because  of  our  geography 


and  demographic  distribution,  much  of  our 
activities  rely  upon  telecommunications. 
The  proposed  tariff  of  AT&T  has  real  po- 
tential to  penalize  libraries'  ability  to  pro- 
vide and  access  information  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively for  our  users,  and  I  must  express 
some  very  real  concerns. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example:  The  libraries 
at  the  University  of  South  Dakota  are 
heavy  users,  relatively  speaking,  of  the  serv- 
ices of  OCLC  in  Dublin,  Ohio.  This  corpora- 
tion, through  collective  efforts  of  its  nation- 
wide members,  provides  cost  effective  biblio- 
graphic and  related  services  to  its  partici- 
pant libraries.  This  service  is  provided  over 
telephone  lines  which  are  'dedicated"  for 
this  purpose.  I  have  just  received  my  bill 
from  my  network  for  OCLC  services  next 
year,  as  well  as  Information  from  them  that 
suggest  my  telecommunications  costs  will 
increase  by  some  68  percent  next  year  if  the 
tariffs  are  approved.  This  68  percent  adjust- 
ment will  mean  that  I  must  find  an  addi- 
tional $4,896  in  order  to  continue  to  partici- 
pate meaningfully  in  resource  sharing  and 
networking.  Budget  cycles  are  such  that  it 
will  be  difficult  for  me  and  many  other  pub- 
licly supported  libraries  to  build  this  cost 
into  our  fiscal  management  structure.  Fur- 
ther, being  publicly  supported  entities,  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  pass  along 
these  increases  to  our  users. 

More  often  than  not,  we  will  have  to 
absorb  them  internally,  and  the  prime 
target  for  absorbing  these  costs  is  the  book 
budget.  By  so  doing,  however,  we  initiate 
again  the  vicious  circle  of  depriving  infor- 
mation for  both  my  immediate  users,  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  and  other  citizens  of  the 
State.  We  take  some  pride  in  South  Dakota 
in  considering  all  of  our  libraries  to  be  a  li- 
brary of  the  whole;  thus,  what  hurts  one  li- 
brary hurts  us  all.  At  an  average  cost  of 
$30.59  per  book,  the  $4,896  would  provide 
some  160  books  for  use  by  students  and  fac- 
ulty. If  you  compound  that  number  by 
other  OCLC  tisers  across  the  state  of  South 
Dakota,  the  potential  for  deprivation  be- 
comes rather  significant. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  I  firmly  believe 
in  technology  as  both  a  source  of  relief  for 
many  of  our  costly  day-to-day  means  of 
doing  things,  as  well  as  a  means  to  expand 
our  capabilities  to  provide  needed  informa- 
tion. Our  participation  in  OCLC  is  an  exam- 
ple. We  view  this  participation  as  an  effi- 
cient, economical  way  for  us  to  minimize 
costs  while  helping  to  maximize  service  and 
information  to.  and  for.  our  students,  facul- 
ty, and  other  users.  Technologies  continue 
to  develop  which  will  make  our  task  even 
easier  and,  perhaps,  more  cost  effective.  We 
look  forward  to  their  continuing  develop- 
ment. However,  they  are  not  in  place  now, 
and  they  will  not  likely  be  by  April,  1984, 
when  the  proposed  tariff  would  go  into 
effect.  I  would  thus  urge  the  FCC  to  post- 
pone the  proposed  tariff  adjustments  until 
not  only  the  long-range  implications  of  new 
technology  can  be  further  assessed,  but  also 
to  give  entities  such  as  the  University  of 
South  Dakota  time  to  build  such  cost  in- 
creases into  its  budget  structure. 

I  find  myself  also  feeling,  with  some  inten- 
sity, that  because  libraries  and  educational 
institutions  do  play  such  vital  roles  in  pro- 
viding for  an  informed  citizenry  that  they 
should  be  exempt  from  the  proposed  tariff 
altogether.  Libraries  provide  information  re- 
sources and  services  to  a  lot  of  people,  and 
at  the  point  of  being  redundant,  in  South 
Dakota  we  have  to  cover  a  lot  of  land,  using 
telephones  to  do  so.  to  provide  needed  infor- 
mation. An  exemption  for  libraries  from  the 
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tariff  would  be  a  significant  step  in  improv- 
ing the  education  and  quality  of  life  of  our 
citizens.  The  returns  on  such  an  exemption 
are  obvious,  and  I  certainly  urge  this  as  a 
postive  alternative  for  your  consideration. 

In  summary.  I  believe  the  proposed  tariff 
of  AT&T  as  it  would  impact  telecommunica- 
tions for  private/ leased  lines  would  have  a 


predate  your  support  on  behalf  of  libraries 
and  their  users. 
Sincerely. 

EiixKif  D.  Cooke. 
Director,  ALA  Washington  Office. 

Association  of  Research  Libraries. 

Washington.  DC.  January  24,  1984. 
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not  been  able  to  compile  complete  informa- 
tion on  when  and  why  users  bypass.  .  .  . 

The  committee's  approach  to  the  bypass 
issue  is  consistent  with  the  overall  context 
of  this  bill.  At  the  heart  of  this  bill  is  the 
firm  judgment  that  much  significant  infor- 
mation is  lacking  and  that  precipitous 
action  is  unwise. 


The  committee  concluded  for  rea- 
sons that  are  not  given  that  certain  of 
these  systems  are  not  close  substitutes 
for  the  telephone  network  and  there- 
fore, should  not  be  taxed.  Record  com- 
munications services  are  not  taxed, 
neither     are     broadcaster's    program 
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public,  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  person 
other  than  the  person  assessed,  such 
charges  have  been  characterized  as 
"taxes." 

Levying  charges  against  private 
interstate  communications  systems 
which  do  not  utilize  local  telephone 
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tariff  would  be  a  significant  step  in  improv- 
ing the  education  and  quality  of  life  of  our 
citizens.  The  returns  on  such  an  exemption 
are  obvious,  and  I  certainly  urge  this  as  a 
postive  alternative  for  your  consideration. 

In  summary.  I  believe  the  proposed  tariff 
of  AT&T  as  it  would  impact  telecommunica- 
tions for  private/leased  lines  would  have  a 
significant  negative  impact  upon  the  entire 
citizenry  in  their  need  to  have  information 
that  will  improve  the  quality  of  their  lives.  I 
urge  quite  strongly  at  least  postponement  of 
this  tariff  until  more  meaningful  analysis 
can  be  made  of  the  long-range  impact  of 
this  radical  adjustment  in  rate  structures. 

Thank  you  for  your  time. 

American  Library  Association, 
Washington.  DC.  January  23.  1984. 
Hon.  Larry  Pressler. 

U.S.    Senate.    Room    407A.    Russell   Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20S10 

Dear  Senator  Pressler:  I  am  writing  on 
behalf  of  the  40.000  meml>ers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  to  express  ALA's 
support  of  the  amendment  you  intend  to 
offer  to  S.  1660.  the  Universal  Telephone 
Service  Preservation  Act  of  1983.  The 
amendment,  as  we  understand  it.  would 
insert  a  new  subsection  on  page  17  of  S. 
1660  immediately  after  line  21: 

"(j)  The  Commission  may  not  impose  on 
any  entity  providing  not-for-profit  biblio- 
graphic services  or  any  orphanage  any 
charge  for  telecommunications  services 
which  was  not  imposed  on  such  an  entity  or 
orphanage  on  December  31.  1983.  unless  the 
Commission  has  made  a  finding  that  those 
entities  have  adequate  facilities  at  reasona- 
ble charges." 

It  is  our  understanding  that  you  plan  to 
define  entities  providing  not-for-profit  bibli- 
ographic services  as  library  services  provid- 
ed by  public  libraries  as  defined  by  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act.  librar- 
ies in  institutions  of  higher  education  as  de- 
fined by  the  Higher  Education  Act.  libraries 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  de- 
fined by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  cooperative  library  networks 
as  described  in  Title  III  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices ajid  Construction  Act.  and  medical  li- 
braries as  defined  by  the  Medical  Library 
Assistance  Act. 

It  is  also  our  understanding  that  this 
amendment  will  provide  a  mechanism  for  li- 
braries to  continue  to  provide  their  biblio- 
graphic, research,  reference,  and  access  to 
information  functions  as  technologies 
change  and  as  telecommunications  become 
essential  to  the  provision  of  those  functions. 

The  drastic  increases  in  telecommunica- 
tions costs  facing  libraries  could  prevent 
them  from  performing  their  historic  role  of 
providing  universal  access  to  information  to 
the  public.  As  much  information  becomes 
available  only  electronically,  libraries  are 
the  one  institution  which  makes  access  to 
electronic  information  universally  available. 
Your  amendment  is  consistent  with  the 
universal  service  philosophy  of  l)oth  the 
1934  Communications  Act  and  of  S.  1660.  It 
is  also  consistent  with  the  philosophy  of 
several  existing  federal  programs  which  en- 
courage and  support  libraries  in  the  use  of 
available  technologies  to  share  resources 
and  provide  cost-effective  services. 

The  American  Library  Association  strong- 
ly supports  the  amendment,  and  with  the 
amendment  added.  S.  1660  as  well.  We  ap- 


preciate your  support  on  behalf  of  libraries 
and  their  users. 
Sincerely. 

Eileen  D.  Cooke. 
Director.  ALA  Washington  Office. 

Association  of  Research  Libraries. 

Washington.  D.C.  January  24.  1984. 
Hon.  Larry  Pressler. 

U.S.    Senate.    Room    407A.    Russell    Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Pressler:  On  behalf  of  the 
Membership  of  the  Association  of  Research 
Libraries  (ARL).  I  am  writing  to  support  the 
amendment  you  intend  to  offer  to  S.  1660. 
As  I  understand  the  proposed  amendment, 
it  will  require  that  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  find  that  non-profit  pro- 
viders of  bibliographic  services  have  ade- 
quate telecommunications  facilities  at  rea- 
sonable charges  before  any  new  charges  are 
imposed  on  them. 

Librarians  are  seriously  concerned  that 
the  rate  increases  proposed  to  the  PCC  by 
AT&T  in  connection  with  the  divestiture 
decision  would  impose  Draconian  hardships 
on  their  budgets,  especially  if  these  charges 
are  imposed  without  thorough  study  of  the 
effects.  They  fear  that  their  only  recourse 
in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  the  proposed 
charges  will  be  to  cut  back  on  iHJok  and  peri- 
odical purchases,  to  curtail  services  to  pa- 
trons, or  both.  The  historic  role  of  the  li- 
brary in  the  United  States  has  been  to  pro- 
vide access  to  information  to  all  who  seek  it. 
Much  information  is  now  available  only  in 
electronic  form,  and  this  trend  is  growing. 
Therefore,  the  cost  of  electronic  conununi- 
cations  is  becoming  a  critical  component  of 
what  information  will  (or  will  not)  l>e  made 
available  to  the  public. 

The  ARL  is  appreciative  of  your  conunlt- 
ment  to  the  philosophy  of  universal  service 
which  is  embodied  both  in  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  and  S.  1660.  We  applaud 
your  effort  to  help  libraries  to  continue  pro- 
viding telecommunications-based  informa- 
tion services  at  reasonable  cost  to  all  infor- 
mation-seeking Americans. 
Yours  truly. 

Shirley  Echelman, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  table  con- 
sideration of  S.  1660.  the  Universal 
Telephone  Service  Preservation  Act.  I 
do  so  because  I  believe  it  is  time  for 
Congress  to  accept  responsibility  for 
setting  telecommunications  policy. 

For  the  past  20  years.  Congress  has 
stood  on  the  sidelines  while  telecom- 
munications policy  was  set  by  the 
courts,  the  Justice  Department,  and 
the  PCC.  We  stood  and  watched  when 
competition  was  injected  into  the 
system,  although  it  was  clear  that 
such  action  would  have  serious  conse- 
quences. We  stood  and  watched  as 
technology  advanced  at  a  rate  far  too 
rapid  to  be  accommodated  by  the 
guidelines  set  in  the  1934  Communica- 
tions Act.  We  stood  and  watched  as 
the  world's  best  telephone  company 
was  broken  apart,  with  no  one  provid- 
ing a  clear  understanding  of  how  the 
transition  would  be  managed. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not 
here  to  speak  against  competition  or 
technological  advancement,  or  to 
argue  that  we  should  try  to  put  the 
Bell  System  back  together.  All  I  am 


saying  is  that  throughout  this  period— 
as  decisions  were  made  that  affected 
jobs,  trade,  and  the  future  of  universal 
service— Congress  stood  silent. 

Today  we  are  paying  the  price  for 
our  silence.  Decisions  made  by  those 
outside  this  body  over  the  past  two 
decades  are  coming  together,  seeming- 
ly all  at  once,  in  a  way  that  has  placed 
tremendous  upward  pressure  on  local 
telephone  rates.  Some  of  this  pressure 
is  real,  some  is  rhetoric.  Much  of  it 
could  be  eliminated  if  Congress  would 
speak  with  a  clear  voice  and  would  lay 
out  some  guidelines  for  the  FCC  and 
state  regulatory  bodies  to  follow. 

In  the  absence  of  congressional 
action,  these  decisions  will  be  left  to 
the  FCC.  Unfortunately,  the  FCC  has 
demonstrated  an  inability  to  send  a 
clear  signal  on  these  issues,  when  a 
clear  signal  is  sorely  needed.  Let  us 
look  at  the  record: 

July.  1983:  on  the  eve  of  Joint  House- 
Senate  hearings  in  the  access  charge  deci- 
sion, the  PCC  voted  to  reduce  the  first-year 
charges  and  to  extend  the  transition  period. 
October.  1983:  just  prior  to  consideration 
of  H.R.  4102.  the  PCC  voted  to  suspend 
access  charges  until  April.  1984. 

December,  1983:  the  PCC  issued  a  study 
that  attempted  to  minimize  the  role  of 
access  charges  and  other  PCC-mandated 
changes  in  the  escalating  local  rates. 

Yesterday,  the  PCC  tentatively  decided  to 
extend  its  own  moratorium  on  access 
charges  until  after  the  1984  elections. 

The  FCC's  on-again  off-again  record 
of  the  past  year  has  not  removed  un- 
certainty; it  has  compounded  it. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  Con- 
gress to  assume  its  responsibility  for 
setting  telecommunications  policy. 
Without  legislation,  there  is.  no  cer- 
tainty for  the  consumer  that  universal 
service  will  be  preserved.  Without  leg- 
islation. State  regulatory  bodies  will 
be  unable  to  accurately  evaluate  rate 
requests.  Without  legislation,  tele- 
phone companies  will  be  unable  to  ac- 
curately determine  their  legitimate 
capital  and  operating  costs.  Like  other 
businesses,  telephone  companies  need 
to  remain  financially  viable,  and  their 
employees  need  to  have  their  hard 
earned  pension  rights  protected. 

In  fact,  if  we  fail  to  act  today,  only 
one  thing  is  certain:  the  99th  Congress 
will  be  guaranteed  its  No.  1  domestic 
issue— telecommunications.  A  con- 
sumer revolt  over  dramatically  higher 
and  more  complicated  telephone  bills 
will  force  its  consideration.  We  will  be 
forced  to  plow  the  same  furrow,  but  a 
lot  deeper  next  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  both  the 
proponents  of  legislating  at  this  time 
and  those  of  us  who  believe  that  legis- 
lation is  no  longer  necessary,  agree 
that  bypass  may  pose  a  real  threat  to 
universal  telephone  service.  On  page 
14  of  the  committee  report  it  states: 

Despite  the  uncertainties,  the  committee 
remains  concerned  about  the  potential 
impact  of  bypass  on  universal  telephone 
service.  The  committee,  like  the  PCC.  has 


not  been  able  to  compile  complete  informa- 
tion on  when  and  why  users  bypass.  .  .  . 

The  committee's  approach  to  the  bypass 
issue  is  consistent  with  the  overall  context 
of  this  bill.  At  the  heart  of  this  bill  is  the 
firm  judgment  that  much  significant  infor- 
mation is  lacking  and  that  precipitous 
action  is  unwise. 

This  Senator  agrees.  Now  is  not  the 
time  to  be  making  final  judgments  on 
bypass.  At  the  time  the  committee 
report  was  drafted  the  access  charge 
orders  were  set  to  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1984.  and  it  was  highly  appropri- 
ate to  counsel  restraint  and  delay  in 
the  imposition  of  those  orders.  Today 
We  have  accomplished  what  we  set  out 
to  accomplish.  The  PCC  has  imposed  a 
moratorium  on  the  imposition  of  their 
access  charge  orders  pending  further 
study  on  a  number  of  issues— including 
the  bypass  issue.  No  precipitous  action 
will  be  taken.  In  fact,  no  action  will  be 
taken  at  all  for  14  months  at  the  earli- 
est. 

taxing  bypass 

If  we  assume  though,  that  bypass  is 
a  real  and  present  danger  we  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  that  danger.  As  I  see 
it  there  are  three  possible  approaches. 
First,  the  FCC  approach,  which  would 
move  toward  cost-based  pricing  for 
long  distance  and  eliminate  the  per- 
verse economic  incentive  that  exists 
today  to  bypass  the  telephone  net- 
work. The  second  approach,  advocated 
by  virtually  no  responsible  citizen,  is 
to  outlaw  bypass  of  the  telephone  net- 
work and  bring  technological  advance- 
ment in  telecommunications  to  a 
screaming  halt.  Clearly,  discouraging 
the  development  of  economical  new 
technology  is  not  good  policy.  Frankly, 
it  is  un-American 

The  third  approach  is  suggested  by 
the  committee  in  S.  1660.  To  discour- 
age bypass  during  the  moratorium 
period  the  contunittee  advocates  assess- 
ing a  new  tax  on  bypassers  to  penalize 
them  for  taking  advantage  of  more  ec- 
onomical communications  methods. 
The  tax.  presumedly,  would  duplicate 
the  current  overcharge  for  long-dis- 
tance service  that  bypassers  seek  to 
avoid. 

We  ought  to  consider  at  length 
whether  the  committee's  approach  to 
the  bypass  threat  is  sound.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  who  just  happens  to 
have  some  experience  in  tax  matters, 
believes  that  the  bypass  tax  is  abso- 
lutely unworkable.  First  of  all.  there  is 
a  very  real  problem  in  simply  defining 
bypass.  The  most  common  bypass 
technologies  today  include  high  power 
satellite  systems,  private  microwave 
systems,  coaxial  cable  used  in  two-way 
cable  television  systems,  optical  fiber, 
cellular  radio,  teleports,  FM  subsidiary 
radio,  multiple  access  radio,  common 
carrier  paging,  specialized  mobile  radio 
systems,  and  private  carrier  paging 
systems.  Should  we  tax  all  of  them?  If 
so,  how  much? 


The  committee  concluded  for  rea- 
sons that  are  not  given  that  certain  of 
these  systems  are  not  close  substitutes 
for  the  telephone  network  and  there- 
fore, should  not  be  taxed.  Record  com- 
munications services  are  not  taxed, 
neither  are  broadcaster's  program 
transmissions,  systems  used  for  public 
service  purposes,  radio  common  carri- 
ers, private  land  mobile  services  and 
carriers  that  offer  mobile  services  that 
connect  to  the  local  exchange.  Why? 
What  distinguishes  those  alternative 
forms  of  communication  from  those 
that  would  be  subject  to  the  bypass 
tax?  It  may  be  necessary  to  consider 
and  vote  on  each  of  these  exemptions 
before  we  establish  such  a  precedent. 
In  addition,  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
believed  that  other  forms  of  communi- 
cation should  be  exempt  from  the 
bypass  charge.  We  ought  to  affirma- 
tively consider  each  of  those  as  well. 

Assuming  we  know  enough  to  make 
decisions  today  on  who  should  be 
taxed  as  a  bypasser  and  who  should 
not.  and  I  do  not  believe  we  do,  we 
have  to  consider  at  what  rate  we 
should  tax  these  bypassers  so  as  not  to 
discourage  technological  advancement. 
Bypass  systems  are  not  metered  today, 
nor  are  bypassers  required  to  identify 
themselves.  So.  how  are  we  going  to 
establish  a  charge  which  duplicates 
the  long-distance  charges  they  seek  to 
avoid?  I  ask  the  finauice  committee 
staff  to  try  and  figure  out  a  way  to 
impose  such  a  tax.  They  could  not  do 
it  without  truly  raising  the  specter  of 
"1984."  with  Government  bypass 
agents  running  from  business  to  busi- 
ness insuring  that  they  were  using  the 
telephone  and  that  if  they  were  not 
they  were  metered. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  already 
has  enough  problems  with  tax  compli- 
ance. The  last  thing  I  want  to  do  is  try 
and  enforce  a  bypass  tax.  I  particular- 
ly do  not  have  any  desire  to  try  and 
collect  a  bypass  tax  from  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  his  use  of  private  radio  communi- 
cation. Someone  else  can  do  that  job. 

Mr.  President,  the  conunittee  obvi- 
ously recognized  the  problems  I  have 
raised  here  today.  Their  solution  was 
to  leave  the  imposition  and  calculation 
of  bypass  taxes  to  the  Joint  Board.  I 
am  not  entirely  sure  we  can  do  that 
under  the  Constitution.  I  have  seen 
several  legal  briefs  which  suggest  that 
this  is  an  unconstitutional  delegation 
of  taxing  authority. 

Courts  have  consistently  distin- 
guished between  taxes  and  other  types 
of  charges  based  on  the  purpose  for 
which  the  charges  are  imposed.  Where 
charges  are  assessed  in  return  for 
goods  or  services,  or  to  recoup  the  cost 
of  services  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  individual  benefit,  such 
charges  have  been  characterized  as 
"fees."  However,  where  charges  have 
been  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the 


public,  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  person 
other  than  the  person  assessed,  such 
charges  have  been  characterized  as 
"taxes." 

Levying  charges  against  private 
interstate  communications  systems 
which  do  not  utilize  local  telephone 
company  facilities  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  attempt  to  levy  a  tax.  Such  private 
systems  would  receive  nothing  in 
return  for  the  charges  they  would  be 
forced  to  pay  since  they  do  not  utilize 
the  facilities  of  the  telephone  compa- 
nies who  would  receive  the  proceeds. 
Courts  have  ruled  unequivocally  that 
the  power  to  set  taxes  cannot  be  dele- 
gated by  Congress  to  any  person.  The 
attempt  to  delegate  authority  to  estab- 
lish the  appropriate  charge  levied 
against  such  private  interstate  commu- 
nications systems  appears  to  be  an  un- 
constitutional delegation  of  congres- 
sional taxing  power. 

Moreover,  if  Congress  feels  we  really 
need  to  legislate  on  this  issue,  then  we 
ought  to  feel  the  same  way  with  re- 
spect to  the  bypass  tax.  It  seems  to  me 
that  on  the  one  hand  we  are  saying  to 
the  FCC  that  their  moratorium  is  not 
good  enough  and  that  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  legislate  and  provide  them 
with  guidance.  While  on  the  other 
hand  we  are  saying  we  do  not  know 
how  to  make  the  bypass  solution  work 
so  we  will  leave  that  up  to  you.  This 
Senator  cannot  accept  that  approach. 
If  we  know  enough  to  enact  legislation 
today,  then  we  ought  to  finalize  this 
bypass  tax  as  well.  In  fact.  I  am  pre- 
pared and  willing  to  offer  a  number  of 
possible  bypass  tax  solutions  before  we 
let  this  bill  go. 

THE  incentive  TO  BYPASS 

Perhaps  we  should  digress  for  a 
moment  and  consider  why  we  are 
spending  all  this  time  talking  about 
bypass?  The  reason  is  that  if  we  guess 
wrong  today,  and  enact  legislation 
which  encourages  bypass,  we  will  send 
telephone  rates  sky  high.  The  Senate 
has  to  understand  that  a  very  few 
bypass  projects  could  cause  the  dou- 
bling, tripling,  or  quadrupling  of  tele- 
phone rates  we  have  sought  to  avoid. 
We  know  now  that  phone  rates  are  not 
going  to  increase  by  200  or  300  percent 
as  we  had  feared  earlier.  It  would  be 
an  absolute  tragedy  if  we  go  ahead  and 
enact  legislation  that  produces  rate  in- 
creases of  that  magnitude  in  the 
future. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that 
when  we  speak  of  the  threat  posed  by 
large-scale  bypass,  we  are  actually 
talking  about  bypass  by  a  very  small 
percentage  of  telephone  users.  A  very 
small  percentage  of  total  users,  but  a 
very  high  percentage  of  long-distance 
revenues. 

Briefly  look  at  a  few  examples:  In 
Connecticut  1  percent  of  the  custom- 
ers account  for  45  percent  of  the  reve- 
nues, in  Kentucky  10  percent  of  the 
customers  account  for  83  percent  of 
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the  revenues,  in  Florida  a  mere  one- 
half  percent  of  the  customers  provide 
47  percent  of  the  revenues. 

If  that  half  percent  or  1  percent  or 
10  percent  chooses  to  bypass  those 
revenues  will  be  made  up  of  those  who 
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ers  rather  than  eliminate  the  perverse 
economic  incentive  to  bypass. 

We  do  not  have  to  make  that  choice 
yet.  The  FCC  has  admitted  that  we  do 
not  yet  know  enough  to  go  forward 
with  access  charges.  Can  we  as  U.S. 
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that  their  responses  be  included 
their  entirety  in  the  Record. 

These  responses  have  only  con- 
firmed my  earlier  suspicion  that  S. 
1660.  and  similar  approaches,  are  pen- 
nywise  and  pound-foolish— that  in  the 
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the  rationale  for  these  access  charges.  I 
shall  not  elaborate  here.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  as  an  economist.  I  fully  support  the 
FCC's  approach  to  the  problem.  Regulatory 
commissions  are  frequently  easy  targets  for 
criticism.  This  is  one  case,  however,  where 
an  agency  is  heading  in  exactly  the  right  di- 


pany  who  subscribes  to  lifeline  service  also 
spends  over  $13  a  month  for  long  distance 
service.  He  went  on  to  suggest  that  a  20  per- 
cent reduction  in  long  distance  charges 
would  keep  the  average  lifeline  customer's 
total  monthly  bill  at  roughly  today's  level. 
Both  AT&T  and  its  competitors  are  contem- 


Pourth.  over  the  long  transition  period  ex- 
tending to  1990  in  the  FCC's  plan,  we  can 
expect  continued  increases  in  per  capita  real 
income,  as  the  general  economy  continues 
to  grow,  which  will  further  encourage  con- 
tinued and  expanded  telephone  use. 

Fifth,    technological    advances    over    this 
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the  revenues,  in  Florida  a  mere  one- 
half  percent  of  the  customers  provide 
47  percent  of  the  revenues. 

If  that  half  percent  or  1  percent  or 
10  percent  chooses  to  bypass  those 
revenues  will  be  made  up  of  those  who 
do  not  have  the  capability  of  bypass- 
ing—residential and  small  business 
users.  The  lost  revenues  from  bypass- 
ing cover  substantial  fixed  costs  which 
will  have  to  be  divided  up  over  fewer 
and  fewer  customers.  To  the  extent 
that  heavy  interstate  callers  bypass 
the  telephone  network,  local  tele- 
phone rates  would  increase  substan- 
tially because  local  customers  would 
be  forced  to  make  up  for  the  revenue 
lost  as  a  result  of  not  receiving  com- 
pansation  for  use  of  local  time  sensi- 
tive facilities— 13  cents  per  minute. 

Moreover,  interstate  telephone  rates 
would  rise  dramatically  because  the  7- 
cents-per-minute  contribution  to  local 
service  that  would  have  been  paid  by 
the  bypasser  would  be  paid  instead  by 
those  interstate  callers  who  continue 
to  use  the  regular  long-distance  net- 
work. Local  and  interstate  telephone 
rate  hikes  that  would  result  from  the 
loss  of  just  one  major  interstate  tele- 
phone user  to  bypass  system  would 
spur  additional  interstate  users  to 
bypass,  which  would  lead  to  even 
higher  local  and  interstate  telephone 
rates.  Spiraling  increased  in  local  and 
interstate  telephone  rates  would  even- 
tually be  devastating  to  residential 
customers  who  cannot  afford  to  con- 
struct private  interstate  communica- 
tions systems.  The  result  would  be  a 
threat  to  universal  telephone  service 
in  the  United  States. 

PRESERVING  OPTIONS 

Clearly,  bypass  is  not  a  threat  we 
can  choose  to  ignore.  By  the  time  big 
business  makes  the  investment  neces- 
sary to  bypass  the  system,  it  will  be 
too  late  for  us  to  stop  phone  rates 
from  increasing.  We  must  be  able  to 
discourage  today.  uneconomic 

bypass— bypass  which  exists  because 
long-distance  rates  today  are  set  sub- 
stantially over  the  cost  of  providing 
that  service.  The  current  long-distance 
overcharge  is  described  in  several 
ways,  but  one  easy  way  to  understand 
it  is  that  17  cents  of  the  average  42- 
cents-per-minute  charge  for  long  dis- 
tance is  the  overcharge  that  encour- 
ages uneconomic  bypass.  That  is  a  sub- 
stantial incentive. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  are 
three  approaches  to  the  problem  of 
uneconomic  bypass.  If  we  enact  legis- 
latioh  we  endorse  an  approach  which 
is  absolutely  unworkable— taxing  away 
the  incentive.  And,  while  S.  1660 
simply  calls  for  a  2-year  moratorium, 
the  House  has  passed  a  forever  prohi- 
bition on  end  user  charges.  In  confer- 
ence someone  has  got  to  give.  Splitting 
the  differences  between  two  and  infin- 
ity is  a  difficult  task.  Regardless  of  the 
outcome,  we  will  have  made  the  policy 
statement  that  we  should  tax  bypass- 
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ers  rather  than  eliminate  the  perverse 
economic  incentive  to  bypass. 

We  do  not  have  to  make  that  choice 
yet.  The  FCC  has  admitted  that  we  do 
not  yet  know  enough  to  go  forward 
with  access  charges.  Can  we  as  U.S. 
Senators  honestly  claim  that  we  know 
enough  today  to  make  the  choice  be- 
tween taxes  and  access  charges?  I 
think  not.  The  bottom  line  is  that  we 
do  not  have  all  of  the  answers  yet.  The 
best  information  available  suggests 
that  uneconomic  bypass  is  a  very  real 
danger.  At  least  four  members  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
agree.  They  also  believe  the  issue  de- 
serves further  study.  We  ought  to  en- 
dorse that  decision.  We  can  always  leg- 
islate in  the  future.  Let  us  not  fore- 
close any  of  our  options  by  making  a 
hasty  decision  today. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
from  Arizona,  Senator  Goldwater.  As 
many  of  you  know,  I  have  had  serious 
reservations  from  the  start  al)Out  the 
wisdom,  or  necessity,  of  Congress  at- 
tempting to  legislate  a  solution  for  a 
problem  It  has  yet  to  define. 

Our  Nation  is  blessed  with  the 
world's  most  advanced  system  of  tele- 
communications. I  am  fully  committed 
to  the  principle  of  maintaining  the 
availability  of  affordable  basic  tele- 
phone service  for  all  Americans.  Tele- 
phones play  a  vital  role  in  linking  our 
diverse  and  widespread  population. 
This  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  close 
to  93  percent  of  all  American  house- 
holds have  telephones.  Telecommuni- 
cations will  play  an  Increasingly  Im- 
portant function  in  business,  as  our 
Nation's  economy  moves  into  the  in- 
formation age.  Clearly,  we  do  not  want 
to  jeopardize  our  economic  future  by 
tinkering  with  something  we  do  not 
fully  understand. 

Motivated    by    concerns    about    the 
lack  of  input  from  economists  during 
the    committee's    hearing    process,    I 
took  the  Initiative  and  wrote  16  of  our 
Nation's    leading    economic    experts, 
asking  them  to  comment  on  the  eco- 
nomic implications  of  this  legislation. 
In  an  earlier  "Dear  Colleague"  letter,  I 
shared   with    you   some   of   their   re- 
sponses. I  have  now  received  replies 
from  Leland  L.  Johnson,  an  economist 
with  the  Rand  Corp..  Alfred  E.  Kahn, 
former  chairman  of  the   Council   of 
Economic  Advisers,  William  B.  Garri- 
son, Jr.,  an  expert  in  the  telecommuni- 
cations field.  Prof.  Robert  WlUlg  of 
Princeton  University,  Dr.  Kenneth  J. 
Arrow,  Nobel  Prize  wlruier  In  econom- 
ics, and  Lee  L.  Selwyn,  president,  Eco- 
rromics  and  Technology,  Inc..  and  also 
a  frequent  consumer  representative  in 
State    ratemaking    cases.    Each    and 
every  one  of  them  Is  unanimous  In 
their  opposition  to  S.  1660  or  any  leg- 
islation which  artificially  attempts  to 
shift  costs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  their  responses  be   Included   In 
their  entirety  In  the  Record. 

These  responses  have  only  con- 
firmed my  earlier  suspicion  that  S. 
1660,  and  similar  approaches,  are  pen- 
nywlse  and  pound-foolish— that  In  the 
long  run,  everyone  will  lose,  whether 
big  or  small  business,  AT&T  or  MCI, 
one  of  Chicago's  poor,  or  residents  of 
rural  America. 

I  am  fully  supportive  of  efforts  to 
minimize  the  disruptive  Impact  that  a 
move  to  cost-based  telecommunica- 
tions pricing  would  have  on  residential 
and  small  business  users,  on  the  poor 
and  rural  consumers.  I  believe  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
(FCC)  has  been  responsive  to  our  con- 
cerns, preempting  the  need  for  any 
legislation  at  this  time.  In  addition,  I 
understand  that  we  have  assurances 
from  the  majority  leader  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  that  we  will 
have  the  opportunity,  in  the  very  near 
future,  to  address  the  pension  porta- 
bility issue  which  greatly  concerns  em- 
ployees of  AT&T  and  the  Bell  operat- 
ing companies.  In  short,  the  major  Im- 
petus for  legislation  at  this  time  is 
gone.  Congress  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  carefully  monitor  the  situation 
as  it  develops,  appropriately  exercising 
Its  oversight  function. 

I  firmly  believe  that  legislation  Is 
unnecessary  and  Ill-advised— S.  1660 
simply  cannot  deliver  what  it  prom- 
ises. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
supporting  the  motion  to  table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Rand, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  January  23.  1984. 
Hon.  Alan  J.  Dixon. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dixon:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  4  inviting  me  to  comment 
on  a  number  of  issues  relating  to  H.R.  4102 
and  S.  1660.  Of  the  six  issues  you  identify.  I 
shall  respond  to  the  four  about  which  I  am 
most  knowledgeable.  Let  me  emphasize  at 
the  outset,  however,  that  these  views  are  my 
own  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opin- 
ions or  policies  of  The  Rand  Corporation  or 
of  its  research  sponsors. 

The  economic  rationale  for  an  end-user 
access  plan  and  the  justification  for  the  al- 
location of  interstate  and  intrastate  fixed 
operating  costs  as  proposed  by  the  PCC— 
who  would  pay  and  who  would  benefit 
under  such  a  scenario. 

The  economic  rationale  for  end-user 
access  charges  is  to  bring  rates  more  closely 
into  line  with  underlying  costs.  The  cross- 
subsidies  built  into  the  present  system  are 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  sustain  in 
the  competitive  telecommunications  indus- 
try. Attempts  to  maintain  these  subsidies, 
embodied  for  example  in  provisions  of  H.R. 
4102  and  S.  1660.  distort  market  signals  to 
both  users  and  providers  of  telecommunica- 
tions services,  and  encourage  socially  unde- 
sirable behavior  including  uneconomic 
bypass  of  existing  local  telephone  networks. 

Because  Mark  Fowler.  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  and 
others  have  testified  in  great  detail  about 


the  rationale  for  these  access  charges.  I 
shall  not  elaborate  here.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  as  an  economist.  I  fully  support  the 
FCCs  approach  to  the  problem.  Regulatory 
commissions  are  frequently  easy  targets  for 
criticism.  This  is  one  case,  however,  where 
an  agency  is  heading  in  exactly  the  right  di- 
rection. Consequently.  I  am  distressed  that 
many  in  Congress  are  trying  to  derail  or 
delay  the  FCCs  access  plan.  And  I  am  dis- 
mayed that  even  as  this  letter  is  being  writ- 
ten, the  PCC  has  voted  to  postpone  to  mid- 
1985  the  imposition  of  residential  end-user 
access  charges,  and  to  impose  a  four-dollar 
ceiling  on  interstate  access  charges  to  resi- 
dential subscribers. 

With  respect  to  who  would  pay  and  who 
would  benefit  the  answer  is  clear.  Those 
who  heavily  use  long  distance  service— such 
as  government  agencies  and  large  business- 
es—will gain  the  most.  Those  who  use  only 
local  service,  such  as  some  residential  users, 
will  pay  more  than  they  do  today.  Such 
shifts  in  benefits  and  burdens  are  inevitable 
in  any  dynamic  industry,  as  we  have  seen 
throughout  the  course  of  our  nation's  eco- 
nomic growth.  Nevertheless,  even  those  who 
pay  more  will  not  be  unreasonably  bur- 
dened, as  I  will  discuss  below.  Moreover,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  reduced 
telecommunications  costs  to  businesses  will, 
to  a  degree  at  least,  be  passed  on  to  their 
customers,  while  benefits  to  government 
agencies  will  help  taxpayers. 

The  impact  of  FCC  access  charge  plan  on 
the  relative  affordability  of  local  telephone 
ser\'ice  for  residential  users. 

For  four  reasons,  the  FCCs  plan  will  not 
seriously  affect  the  affordability  of  local 
telephone  service.  First,  according  to  a 
receijt  FCC  study,  its  plan  would  result  in 
an  average  increase  of  six  percent  per  year 
in  local  rates  through  1989.  This  increase, 
compounded  over  six  years,  would  amount 
to  about  42  percent.  Because  the  cost  of 
living  has  far  outpaced  the  price  rises  for 
telephone  service,  the  real  price  of  tele- 
phone ser\'ice  has  drastically  fallen  during 
the  last  several  decades.  I  compute  that  the 
FCCs  projections  would  put  real  rates  in 
1989  at  about  the  level  we  experienced  in 
the  1960's.  I  recall  nothing  from  the  history 
of  the  1960's  to  suggest  that  telephone  serv- 
ice was  not  affordable  at  that  time.  Indeed, 
for  decades,  telephone  service  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  bargains 
available  to  the  American  consumer.  It 
would  remain  so  under  the  FCCs  plan. 

Second,  these  projected  increases  do  not 
take  into  account  the  vastly  expanded  avail- 
ability in  types  of  lower  priced  telephone 
terminals,  triggered  by  intense  competition 
in  telephone  equipment.  Continued  compe- 
tition will  help  to  keep  basic  telephone  serv- 
ice affordable  by  making  terminals  progres- 
sively less  expensive,  as  well  as  providing 
new.  improved  services  to  consumers. 

Third,  continued  technological  advances 
in  local  loop  technology  (such  as  the  instal- 
lation of  concentrators  in  residential  areas) 
and  reductions  in  local  trunking  costs 
through  use  of  fiber  optics  and  other  ad- 
vanced technologies  will  help  both  residen- 
tial and  business  customers.  During  the 
transition  period  in  the  FCCs  plan,  these 
advances  may  well  reduce  costs  well  below 
those  suggested  by  current  data. 

Fourth,  increases  in  local  rates  will  be  ac- 
companied by  commensurate  reductions  in 
long  distance  rates.  In  March,  a  representa- 
tive of  Pacific  Telephone,  testifying  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Telecommuni- 
cations. Consumer  Protection,  and  Finance, 
noted  that  the  average  customer  of  his  com- 


painy  who  subscribes  to  lifeline  service  also 
spends  over  $13  a  month  for  long  distance 
service.  He  went  on  to  suggest  that  a  20  per- 
cent reduction  in  long  distance  charges 
would  keep  the  average  lifeline  customer's 
total  monthly  bill  at  roughly  today's  level. 
Both  AT&T  and  its  competitors  are  contem- 
plating significant  long-distance  rate  reduc- 
tions—depending on  whether  and  how  the 
FCCs  access  charge  plan  is  implemented. 

As  you  have  undoubtedly  heard,  many 
point  out  that  these  reductions  will  not  help 
those  customers  who  make  few  or  no  long 
distance  calls.  However,  these  commentators 
ignore  the  fact  that  reductions  in  rates  will 
stimulate  the  volume  of  incoming  calls,  re- 
dounding to  the  benefit  even  of  those  who 
originate  few  or  no  long  distance  calls. 

The  likelihood  of  "bypass"  of  local  tele- 
phone systems  by  high-volume,  long  dis- 
tance customers. 

In  congressional  testimony  and  elsewhere, 
many  examples  have  come  to  light  of  bypass 
that  exist  today.  Depending  upon  techno- 
logical advance,  relative  costs,  and  service 
needs,  we  have  good  reason  to  expect  more 
and  more  organizations— government  as  well 
as  business— to  establish  their  own  networks 
independent  of  local  telephone  lines.  I  un- 
derstand, for  example,  that  the  State  of 
California  is  seriously  contemplating  estab- 
lishing its  own  network  to  reduce  its  large 
current  telecommunications  charges. 

The  disparities  between  rates  and  underly- 
ing costs  caused  by  today's  rate  structures 
encourage  bypass  even  where  it  is  not  eco- 
nomic; that  is.  where  the  cost  to  the  bypass- 
er exceeds  the  cost  to  the  telephone  compa- 
ny of  providing  the  same  service.  It  is  the 
threat  of  uneconomic  bypass  that  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  FCCs  access  plan.  By 
forcing  adjustments  in  prices  to  more  accu- 
rately reflect  underlying  costs,  the  FCC 
hopes  to  discourage  uneconomic  bypass.  It 
correctly  emphasizes  that  uneconomic 
bypass,  stimulated  by  distortions  in  current 
market  signals,  may  more  seriously  harm 
residential  and  other  telephone  subscribers 
than  would  imposition  of  end-user  access 
charges. 

The  relationship,  if  one  exists,  between 
end-user  charges,  "bypass  "  by  large  volume 
users,  and  the  viability  of  universal  tele- 
phone service. 

Many  have  argued  that  imposition  of  end- 
user  access  charges  will  threaten  the  viabili- 
ty of  universal  service.  For  five  reasons.  I 
regard  this  view  as  nonsense.  In  the  first 
place,  econometric  studies— especially  a 
recent  one  by  Richard  Perl,  (Telecommuni- 
cations Reports.  December  26.  1983)— show- 
that  the  demand  elasticity  for  local  tele- 
phone service  is  low;  that  is,  even  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  rates  would  cause  a  relative- 
ly small  reduction  in  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers. 

Second,  as  emphasized  by  many  within 
and  outside  of  the  telephone  industry,  the 
use  of  customer  rate  options,  including  low 
lifeline  rates  to  provide  basic  service  to  the 
poor,  will  suffice  to  keep  most  subscribers 
on  the  network.  Today  the  vast  majority  of 
subscribers,  even  those  with  low  incomes, 
prefer  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  premium 
telephone  service  at  rates  far  above  the  life- 
line offerings  of  telephone  companies.  Re- 
sponding to  increases  in  rates,  some  sub- 
scribers will  likely  shift  downward  from  pre- 
mium service.  But  very  few  will  disconnect 
from  the  network. 

Third,  the  concomitant  reduction  in  long 
distance  rates,  benefiting  those  who  origi- 
nate and  receive  long  distance  calls,  will 
help  to  keep  subscribers  on  the  network. 


Fourth,  over  the  long  transition  period  ex- 
tending to  1990  in  the  FCCs  plan,  we  can 
expect  continued  increases  in  per  capita  real 
income,  as  the  general  economy  continues 
to  grow,  which  will  further  encourage  con- 
tinued and  expanded  telephone  use. 

Fifth,  technological  advances  over  this 
same  time  period  may  permit  reductions  in 
telephone  rates,  as  I  noted  earlier,  below 
those  based  on  current  projected  data. 

To  conclude,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  views  on  this  most  important 
subject.  For  further  background  material  I 
am  enclosing  two  documents  you  may  find 
useful.  One  is  a  Rand  study  I  authored  deal- 
ing with  issues  of  cross-subsidization  in  both 
long  distance  and  local  telephone  markets. 
The  other  is  an  article  in  Regulation,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Enterprise  Institute, 
that  deals  specifically  with  local  telephone 
rales. 

If  there  is  any  other  way  I  can  be  of  help, 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Leland  L.  Johnson. 
Senior  Economist 

Carrcthers.  Deutsch, 
Garrison  &.  Williams,  Inc., 

January  24.  1984. 
Hon.  Alan  J.  Dixon. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dixon:  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate your  good  letter  of  January  4  and  am 
delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  share 
with  you  my  views  on  matters  related  to  the 
FCCs  access  charge  plan.  I  hope  that  my 
responses  to  your  questions  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you  and  to  your  colleagues  during 
the  deliberations  on  S.  1660.  I  have  attempt- 
ed to  offer  my  views  in  a  reasonably  concise 
manner;  however,  because  of  the  complexity 
of  these  issues,  brevity  is  difficult  to  useful- 
ly accomplish. 

For  the  record.  I  should  tell  you  that  I  am 
an  attorney,  not  an  economist.  However,  my 
firm  combines  economics,  technology  and 
law  in  consulting  ser\'ices  regarding  the  tele- 
communications industry.  Consequently, 
the  enclosed  materials  reflect  views  derived 
from  a  perspective  which  encompasses  these 
three  disciplines. 

My  views  have  been  substantially  influ- 
enced by  studies  which  my  firm  has  con- 
ducted for  the  States  of  Illinois  and  North 
Carolina  on  the  changes  facing  both  long- 
distance and  local  exchange  telephone  com- 
panies. These  changes  are  being  driven  by 
technology.  In  our  view,  the  alterations  of 
public  policy  reflected  in  the  AT&T  divesti- 
ture and  the  FCCs  access  charge  plan  are 
necessary  readjustments  in  an  industry  un- 
dergoing radical  technical  and  economic  al- 
teration. Any  legislation  adopted  by  Con- 
gress must  permit  the  regulatory  process  to 
change  in  response  to  this  altered  market- 
place; attempts  to  legislatively  maintain 
outmoded  regulatory  schemes  will  be  ulti- 
mately unsuccessful  and  will  be  destructive 
to  our  industry. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  interest  in  these 
issues  and  for  your  solicitation  of  my  views. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

William  B.  Garrison.  Jr. 

Question  1:  What  is  the  economic  ration- 
ale for  an  end-user  access  plan  and  the  justi- 
fication for  the  allocation  of  interstate  and 
intrastate  fixed  operating  costs  as  proposed 
by  the  FCC— who  would  pay  and  who  would 
benefit  under  such  a  scenario? 
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Response:  The  term  "access  charges"  has 
given  rise  to  a  very  serious  misperception  of 
the  nature  of  end-user  charges  as  proposed 
by  the  FCC.  The  current  general  under- 
standing is  that  these  charges  must  be  paid 
by  the  consumer  in  order  to  make  long-dis- 
tance  calls   (i.e..   to   "access"   the   long-dis- 
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changes  in  the  telephone  industry  for  the 
state  of  North  Carolina.  In  that  study,  we 
projected  a  worst  case  effect  from  the  recov- 
ery of  NTS  costs  through  end-user  access 
charges.  We  believe  that  the  increase  in  sub- 
scril)er-based  revenue  requirements  repre- 
sented by  end-user  access  charges  might 
r-giicp  4  4  n<>rrpnt  n1  the  subscriber  DODUla- 


cent  of  the  toll  revenues;  39  percent  of 
major  toll  customers  in  that  state  are  by- 
passing the  local  network  and  17  percent 
more  are  planning  to  do  so  within  the  next 
three  years.  Particularly  ironic  is  the  fact 
that  increasing  numbers  of  state  govern- 
ments are  considering  state-operated  bypass 
systems.  New  York,  North  Carolina.  Virgin- 
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those  remaining  subscribers.  This  problem 
is  the  real  challenge  to  universal  service,  not 
the  modest  reallocation  of  costs  to  be  ac- 
complished through  end-user  charges. 

Question  6.  What  is  the  projected  impact 
of  telecommunications  services  on  the  cost 
of  doing  business,  by  size  and  sector,  and  in 

infliKinninij  hiicin«>cc  Inmfinnftl  fipri'^inn.';? 


conception  that  taxes  on  businesses  do  not 
fall  on  people— real  people.  In  a  very  real 
sense  the  present  overcharging  of  long-dis- 
tance communications  amounts  to  a  kind  of 
sales  tax.  which  gets  passed  on  to  consumers 
in  proportion  as  they  buy  the  products- 
hamburgers  as  well  as  steak,  gasoline  and 
heatine  oil  as  well  as  home  computers  or  tel- 


ability  to  hold  on  to  that  business,  where 
they  could  do  so  economically,  by  requiring 
them  to  continue  to  overcharge  it. 

I  have  not  made  a  sufficient  study  to  be 
any  more  specific  in  response  to  your  last 
question.  I  reemphasize  only  the  enormous 
importance  of  telecommunications  in  re- 
suming our  national  economic  progress,  in 
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Response:  The  term  "access  charges"  has 
given  rise  to  a  very  serious  misperception  of 
the  nature  of  end-user  charges  as  projKised 
by  the  FCC.  The  current  general  under- 
standing is  that  these  charges  must  be  paid 
by  the  consumer  in  order  to  make  long-dis- 
tance calls  (i.e..  to  "access"  the  long-dis- 
tance net-work)  and  that  these  charges 
must  be  paid  regardless  of  whether  a  con- 
sumer actually  uses  long-distance  service. 
End-user  charges  are  not  so  intended.  In- 
stead, they  are  simply  one  aspect  of  a  larger 
cost  allocation  plan  designed  to  recover  the 
cost  incurred  by  telephone  companies  in 
providing  the  equipment  required  to  deliver 
all  telephone  services,  local  and  long-dis- 
tance. 

The  recovery  of  these  non-traffic  sensitive 
(NTS)  costs  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
past  through  a  system  which  has  artificially 
increased  the  percentage  of  these  fixed 
costs  recovered  from  long-distance  services. 
This  allocation  process  has  resulted  in  long- 
distance rates  that  are  artificially  higher 
than  the  actual  costs  of  providing  long-dis- 
tance service.  These  inflated  rates  have  en- 
couraged market  entry  by  toll  carriers  com- 
peting with  AT&T  and  have  created  incen- 
tives for  large-volume  toll  users  to  bypass 
the  public  network. 

The  economic  rationale  of  end-user 
charges  is  relatively  simple.  Costs  allocated 
to  any  given  service  should  more  closely  re- 
flect the  actual  cost  of  providing  that  serv- 
ice. Such  a  rationalized  scheme  of  cost  allo- 
cation should  permit  the  telecommunica- 
tions market  to  develop  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomic reality  instead  of  on  the  basis  of  arti- 
ficially inflated  toll  rates  and  inefficiently 
subsidized  local  service  offerings. 

Under  a  monopoly  scheme  of  service  pro- 
vision, artificial  allocation  of  costs  between 
services  is  largely  sustainable  tiecause  the 
revenue  generated  from  each  service  offer- 
ing flow  to  the  monopolist.  The  monopolist 
could  sustain  a  loss  relative  to  the  cost  of  a 
given  service  because  that  loss  could  be 
made  up  from  revenues  derived  from  an- 
other serN'ice.  However,  as  competition  de- 
velops in  the  ser\ice  sector  characterized  by 
artificially  inflated  costs,  the  monopolist 
faces  revenue  erosion  and  loss  of  subsidy  for 
those  services  priced  below  cost.  In  order  to 
sustain  a  truly  competitive  marketplace  in 
one  service  sector,  the  cost  allocation  for  all 
ser\'ices  must  then  be  restructured  to  more 
accurately  reflect  true  costs. 

The  FCC's  access  charge  plan  is  designed 
to  provide  a  transition  to  a  more  accurate 
allocation  of  costs  among  telephone  serv- 
ices. This  alteration  in  cost  allocation 
should  allow  competition  in  toll  services  to 
more  closely  operate  according  to  free 
market  factors. 

To  the  degree  that  this  reallocation  of 
costs  may  cause  some  local  service  consum- 
ers to  be  priced  out  of  the  market,"  regula- 
tors, and  perhaps  legislators,  should  imple- 
ment subsidy  mechanisms  which  will  target 
those  consumers  on  the  basis  of  actual  need 
and  thereby  prevent  the  loss  of  "universal 
telephone  service." 

Question  2.  What  is  the  impact  of  the 
FCC  access  charge  plan  on  the  relative  af- 
fordability  of  local  telephone  service  for  res- 
idential users? 

Response.  The  critical  issue  regarding  the 
impact  of  the  FCCs  access  charge  plan  on 
local  service  affordability  is  whether  flat- 
rate  access  charges,  when  added  to  flat-rate 
service  charges,  will  be  so  burdensome  to 
low-volume  users  as  to  force  some  of  those 
users  to  abandon  telephone  service.  Last 
year   our    firm   conducted   a   study   of   the 


changes  in  the  telephone  industry  for  the 
state  of  North  Carolina.  In  that  study,  we 
projected  a  worst  case  effect  from  the  recov- 
ery of  NTS  costs  through  end-user  access 
charges.  We  believe  that  the  increase  in  sub- 
scriber-based revenue  requirements  repre- 
sented by  end-user  access  charges  might 
cause  4.4  percent  of  the  sul)scriber  popula- 
tion in  N.C.  to  abandon  telephone  service. 

Because  of  N.C.s  very  low  average  wage, 
this  projection  might  reasonably  be  viewed 
as  a  worst  case  projection  for  the  nation. 
"Fall-off"  may  well  be  less  severe  on  a  na- 
tional basis  because  of  the  relatively  higher 
average  income  of  almost  all  the  other 
States. 

A  drop-out  of  4.4  percent  should  not  be 
viewed  as  a  dramatic  or  critical  threat  to 
universal  service.  Regulators  have  several 
options,  through  rate-making  and  subsidies, 
to  ameliorate  the  full-impact  of  shifting 
cost  allocations  and  increasing  revenue  re 
quirements. 

A  number  of  studies  have  shown  that  tele- 
phone pricing  is  significantly  inelastic  rela- 
tive to  demand.  One  can  reasonably  expect 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  consum- 
ers would  continue  telephone  service  even  if 
local  rates  substantially  increase. 

Question  3:  What  effect  will  postponing 
legislation  or  prohibiting  residential  end- 
user  charges  have  on  research  and  develop- 
ment and  technological  innovation  in  the 
telecommunications  industry? 

Response:  The  long-term  health  of  all 
competing  long-distance  companies  will 
depend  upon  a  more  equitable  allocation  of 
NTS  costs.  Until  toll  rates  more  accurately 
reflect  costs,  true  competition  in  long-dis- 
tance service  will  be  forestalled.  Current 
rate-making  policies  encourage  inefficient 
use  and  misallocation  of  economic  resources 
among  competing  carriers. 

Legislation  postponing  the  necessary  shift 
of  costs  will  retard  the  economic  benefits 
which  can  be  derived  from  competition.  Leg- 
islation prohibiting  residential  end-user 
chargers  would  threaten  economic  efficien- 
cy and  competitive  growth  in  the  long-dis- 
tance market.  If  carriers  are  to  take  full  ad 
vantage  of  technological  irmovation  and  if 
consumers  are  to  receive  the  maximum  ben- 
efit from  such  innovation,  the  long-distance 
market  should  be  allowed  to  operate  in  an 
economically  efficient  environment. 

Question  4:  What  is  the  likelihood  of 
"bypass"  of  local  telephone  systems  by 
high-volume,  long  distance  customers? 

Response:  Bypass  occurs  when  traffic  is 
diverted  from  the  local  telephone  network 
through  alternative  systems  generally  utiliz- 
ing technologies  other  than  copper-wire  fa- 
cilities. When  bypass  systems  are  deployed 
in  a  local  market,  they  generally  siphon 
concentrated  business  traffic  from  the  local 
exchange  company.  The  vulnerability  of 
telephone  companies  to  bypass  is  height- 
ened by  the  high  percentage  of  toll  reve- 
nues generated  by  a  very  small  numl)er  of 
customers.  Bypassers  need  only  to  capture  a 
small  percentage  of  the  major  long-distance 
users  to  sul)stantially  erode  the  toll  access 
revenues  which  would  flow  to  local  tele- 
phone companies. 

Bell  System  statistics  offer  some  instruc- 
tive examples:  in  Alabama,  10  percent  of  the 
toll  customers  generate  77  percent  of  the 
toll  revenues:  in  Tennessee,  10  percent  of 
the  toll  customers  generate  81  percent  of 
toll  revenues,  and  in  New  York,  0.3  percent 
of  the  toll  customers  generate  33  percent  of 
the  loll  revenues.  More  alarming  are  the 
statistics  gathered  in  Texas,  where  1  per- 
cent of  the  toll  customers  generate  33  per- 


cent of  the  toll  revenues;  39  percent  of 
major  toll  customers  in  that  state  are  by- 
passing the  local  network  and  17  percent 
more  are  planning  to  do  so  within  the  next 
three  years.  Particularly  ironic  is  the  fact 
that  increasing  numbers  of  state  govern- 
ments are  considering  state-operated  bypass 
systems.  New  York.  North  Carolina,  Virgin- 
ia, Oregon,  California  and  Kentucky  pres- 
ently own  or  are  designing  such  systems. 

Bypass  arrangements  can  be  obtained 
from  common  carriers  other  than  the  local 
exchange  carriers  or  through  privately- 
owned  systems.  Because  the  cost  of  telecom- 
munications technology  has  been  so  dra- 
matically reduced  over  the  past  several 
years,  large  users  can  now  afford  to  invest 
capital  in  a  system  to  meet  their  own  com- 
munication needs.  The  marginal  costs  of  op- 
erating such  systems  are  generally  not  sig- 
nificant so  that  the  initial  capital  invest- 
ment can  be  recovered  in  a  relatively  short 
time  period.  Suljstantial  savings  in  telecom- 
munications costs,  therefore,  can  be  realized 
over  the  long  term.  The  prospect  of  consid- 
erable long-term  savings  in  overhead  ex- 
penses through  the  operation  of  a  telecom- 
munications system  makes  bypass  an  in- 
creasing likelihood  among  large  users. 

Question  5.  What  is  the  relationship.  If 
one  exists,  between  end-user  charges, 
"bypass"  by  large  volume  users  and  the  via- 
bility of  universal  telephone  service? 

Response:  Bypass  is  generally  categorized 
as  "economic"  and  "uneconomic."  Ekionomic 
bypass  occurs  when  price  differences  for 
services  offered  over  competing  systems  can 
be  derived  from  actual  cost  differences.  Eco- 
nomic bypass  is  the  natural  result  of  tech- 
nological innovation  and  of  a  competitive 
market.  Such  bypass  should  be  permitted 
and  encouraged  for  the  good  of  the  econo- 
my and  the  country. 

A  legitimate  public  policy  concern,  howev- 
er, arises  in  the  case  of  uneconomic  bypass. 
Such  bypass  systems  are  profitable  when 
price  differences  for  services  are  not  based 
on  actual  costs  and  are  not  derived  from  dif- 
ferences in  technological  performance. 
Under  current  regulatory  policies,  uneco- 
nomic bypass  is  encouraged  because  large 
toll  users  have  incentive  to  escape  the  con- 
tinually escalating  long-distance  rates  from 
which  subsidies  for  local  service  have  been 
derived.  As  pointed  out  above  in  the  re- 
sponse to  the  preceding  question,  a  very 
small  percentage  of  business  users  produce 
an  inordinately  high  percentage  of  interex- 
change  calls.  If  those  users  leave  the  net- 
work, telephone  companies  will  face  severe 
revenue  loss  without  accompanying  loss  of 
NTS  costs.  Consequently,  these  costs  must 
be  recovered  in  higher  percentage  from  low- 
volume  users.  The  natural  result  of  this  eco- 
nomic phenomenon  is  ever-rising  local  serv- 
ice rates  for  marginal  or  low-volume  users. 

The  FCC's  access  charge  plan  is  designed 
to  shift  the  recovery  of  some,  not  all,  NTS 
costs  to  the  end-user,  both  business  and  resi- 
dential. These  end-user  charges  would  be 
flat-rate  Instead  of  usage-based.  As  a  result 
of  such  a  recovery  scheme,  high-volume 
users  would  no  longer  pay  for  fixed  costs 
through  charges  that  escalate  with  use. 
This  alteration  in  cost  recovery  should  sig- 
nificantly reduce  incentives  to  large-volume 
toll  users  to  bypass  the  public  telephone 
system. 

If  the  economic  incentives  to  large  users 
to  bypass  are  not  altered,  consumers  will 
soon  pay  significantly  higher  (and  ever-in- 
creasing) rates.  Where  large  amounts  of  rev- 
enue are  displaced  through  bypass  the 
burden  of  the  sunk  costs  must  rest  with 


those  remaining  subscribers.  This  problem 
is  the  real  challenge  to  universal  service,  not 
the  modest  reallocation  of  costs  to  be  ac- 
complished through  end-user  charges. 

Question  6.  What  is  the  projected  impact 
of  telecommunications  services  on  the  cost 
of  doing  business,  by  size  and  sector,  and  in 
influencing  business  locational  decisions? 

Response.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  data  that 
ties  telecommunications  to  the  cost  of  doing 
business  in  a  particular  location.  Since  at 
present  long  distance  message  rates  are 
averaged  nationwide,  there  is  no  historic 
data.  Should  rates  be  deaveraged,  they  will 
follow  the  costs  and  competition.  Large 
communication  centers  where  information 
is  concentrated  will  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  economies  of  scale,  thus  driving 
down  costs.  At  the  same  time,  because  of 
these  concentrations  more  businesses  will 
enter  the  marketplace. 

National  Economic 
Research  Associates,  Inc., 
Ithaca,  N.Y..  January  16,  1984. 
Hon.  Alan  J.  Dixon, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dixon:  I  am  delighted  that 
you  have  undertaken  to  solicit  the  views  of 
professional  economists  al)OUt  H.R.  4102 
and  S.  1660.  As  someone  who  has  been  in- 
volved in  studying  the  communications  in- 
dustry and  its  regulation  over  the  last  15 
years,  in  a  wide  variety  of  capacities— aca- 
demic, regulatory  and  consultative— I  ap- 
plaud your  venture. 

I  believe  that  the  answers  I  am  going  to 
give  to  your  questions  will  reflect  the  views 
of  a  very  substantial  majority  of  academic 
economists. 

The  economic  rationale  for  end-user 
access  charges  has  two  major  components. 
The  first  is  that  it  comes  closer  to  basing 
telephone  pricing  on  genuine  economic  costs 
(as  distinguished  from  various  arbitrary  ac- 
counting allocations  that  define  costs  In 
ways  having  nothing  to  do  with  casual  re- 
sponsibility), by  removing  from  the  prices  of 
long-distance  usage  costs  that  do  not  vary 
with  usage  and  imposing  them  in  the  trans- 
action that  causes  those  costs  to  be  in- 
curred—namely, the  decision  of  individuals 
or  businesses  to  become  subscribers. 

The  second  rationale  is  closely  related  to 
the  first:  our  national  policy  of  opening  the 
communications  industry  to  competition 
makes  the  previous  pattern  of  overpricing 
long-distance  usage  relative  to  its  cost  no 
longer  sustainable.  So  long  as  the  Bell 
System  had  something  like  a  complete  mo- 
nopoly, they  could  overcharge  long-distance 
usage  with  impunity,  and  use  the  proceeds 
to  hold  down  the  basic  monthly  charge. 
Now  that  competitors  are  moving  into  the 
former  field,  this  kind  of  internal  subsidiza- 
tion has  become  decreasingly  sustainable.  It 
is.  indeed,  one  of  the  virtues  of  competition 
that  it  forces  inefficiently  high  prices  down 
to  cost,  and  inefficiently  low  prices  up  to 
cost. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  definitively  who  pays 
and  who  benefits  from  the  previous  arrange- 
ment. At  the  first  instance,  quite  obviously, 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  FCCs  plan  would  be 
the  people  and  businesses  that  make  a  dis- 
proportionately large  number  of  long-dis- 
tance calls,  and  the  additional  burden  would 
be  borne  by  the  people  and  businesses  that 
make  relatively  few.  This  is.  however,  a 
short-sighted  view.  The  preponderant  use  of 
long-distance  is  by  businesses,  which  as  a 
general  matter,  pass  on  to  their  customers 
the  cost  of  doing  business.  It  is  a  vulgar  mis- 


conception that  taxes  on  businesses  do  not 
fall  on  people— real  people.  In  a  very  real 
sense  the  present  overcharging  of  long-dis- 
tance communications  ajnounts  to  a  kind  of 
sales  tax,  which  gets  passed  on  to  consumers 
in  proportion  as  they  buy  the  products- 
hamburgers  as  well  as  stesik,  gasoline  and 
heating  oil  as  well  as  home  computers  or  tel- 
evision sets— produced  by  the  businesses 
that  use  a  great  deal  of  long-distance  com- 
munications. 

Moreover,  it  is  true  only  on  average  that 
wealthy  people  tend  to  place  more  long-dis- 
tance calls  than  people  of  modest  incomes. 
There  is  clear  evidence  that  many  rural  cus- 
tomers of  very  limited  means  do  a  great  deal 
of  long-distance  calling,  precisely  because 
they  live  in  rather  isolated  places.  More- 
over, one  of  my  colleagues  did  a  study  of  the 
telephone  bills  of  a  sample  of  over  5.000 
California  families,  suid  found  that  the  25 
percent  of  those  families  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $10,000  a  year  accounted  for  over 
16  percent  of  the  toll  billings.  So  there  are  a 
great  number  of  people  of  modest  income 
who  would  benefit,  on  balance,  from  the 
FCC's  access  charging  plan. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  FCC's  plan 
would  tend  to  make  telephone  service  less 
affordable  for  those  residential  users  who 
make  few  long-distance  calls.  The  signifi- 
cant questions  are  (1)  how  many  of  them 
would,  unless  something  were  done  about  it. 
drop  off  the  system— the  most  definitive 
studies  show  that  it  would  be  only  a  few 
percentages  of  households;  (2)  whether  that 
possibility  was  a  sufficient  reason  over  the 
last  20  years  to  have  prevented  basic  tele- 
phone charges  from  increasing  as  much  as 
the  cost  of  providing  a  dial  tone,  and  far  less 
than  the  Consumer  Price  Index;  and  (3) 
whether  holding  prices  down  below  cost  at 
this  point— at  the  expense  of  discouraging 
the  use  of  long-distance  communications— is 
an  efficient  or  sensible  way  of  keeping  on 
the  system  the  few  percentage  of  families 
that  would  otherwise  drop  off.  I  believe 
most  economists  would  say  that  it  is  not. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  prove  it.  I  believe 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  economists 
would  respond  to  your  third  question  that 
putting  off  the  FCC's  proposed  very  modest 
acce.ss  charging  plan  must  inevitably  dis- 
courage the  further  development  and  ex- 
ploitation of  our  most  dynamic  technology; 
that  it  has  been  bad  for  productivity,  bad 
for  our  national  economic  progress  to  have 
so  grossly  overcharged  long-distance  com- 
munications. 

While  there  are  inevitably  differences  of 
opinion  about  how  rapidly  bypass  of  local 
telephone  systems  is  occurring  or  may  be 
expected  to  occur  in  the  near  future.  I  be- 
lieve there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
our  national  policy  heretofore  of  charging 
far  above  cost  to  large  volume  users  (this 
observation  may  well  apply  to  local  calling 
charges  as  well  as  long  distance)  has  consti- 
tuted an  artificial  and  Inefficient  encourage- 
ment to  bypassing  of  the  telephone  compa- 
nies. To  the  extent  that  we  attempt  to  con- 
tinue to  obtain  this  subsidy  by  charges  to 
long-distance  users,  whether  directly  or  in- 
directly by  imposing  these  "access"  charges 
on  interexchange  carriers,  we  weaken  the 
telephone  companies  and  in  the  long  run 
their  ability  to  provide  good  service.  To  the 
extent  we  do  so,  we  will  not  succeed  in  the 
long  run  in  overcharging  high-volume 
users— they  will  find  their  way  around  such 
charges,  using  the  most  modern  technology; 
the  question  is  whether  we  do  indeed  pre- 
serve high-quality  universal  telephone  serv- 
ice if  we  deny  the  telephone  companies  the 


ability  to  hold  on  to  that  business,  where 
they  could  do  so  economically,  by  requiring 
them  to  continue  to  overcharge  it. 

I  have  not  made  a  sufficient  study  to  be 
any  more  specific  in  response  to  your  last 
question.  I  reemphasize  only  the  enormous 
importance  of  telecommunications  in  re- 
suming our  national  economic  progress,  in 
recovering  the  secret  of  productivity 
growth,  and  therefore  in  combatting  the 
disease  of  stagflation  from  which  we  have 
suffered  so  severely  over  the  last  15  years. 

I  should  point  out  in  closing  that  I  have  at 
times  in  the  past  been  an  academic  advisor 
to  the  Bell  System,  and  have  during  the  last 
two  years  or  so  testified  on  behalf  of  some 
of  the  Bell  operating  companies  in  state  reg- 
ulatory proceedings.  In  fairness  to  myself 
and  the  integrity  of  these  answers,  however. 
I  must  also  emphasize  that  they  follow  eco- 
nomic principles  that  I  have  been  teaching 
for  30  years,  that  they  are  things  I  have 
been  saying  and  writing  long  twfore  I  had 
any  association  with  the  Bell  System,  and 
that  I  also  have  a  long  record  of  opi>osing 
the  Bell  System  in  various  public  forums  in 
major  instances  in  which  I  have  disagreed 
with  them. 

I  wish  you  success  in  your  inquiry. 
Sincerely. 

Alfred  E.  Kahn. 
Special  Consultant. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  against  tabling  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  S.  1660,  the  telecommunica- 
tions bill.  By  going  ahead  with  this 
bill,  the  Senate  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  its  merits  and  to  im- 
prove it  in  several  respects. 

I  support  delay  or  repeal  of  the 
access  charge  which  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  proposed 
imposing  on  residential  telephone 
users.  However,  I  also  support  ending 
the  subsidy  that  users  of  AT&T  long 
distance— which  constitute  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans— provide  to  the 
users  of  the  long-distance  services  of 
other  common  carriers,  like  Sprint  and 
MCI.  The  difference  between  the 
amount  which  AT&T  contributes  to 
the  local  operating  telephone  compa- 
nies, such  as  Michigan  Bell,  and  that 
which  the  other  common  carriers  con- 
tribute, is  much  larger  than  can  be 
justified  by  the  difference  in  the  qual- 
ity of  long-distance  service  which 
those  common  carriers  provide  their 
customers.  I  am  also  concerned  that 
the  portability  of  pension  rights  of  the 
Communication  Workers  of  America 
who  were  employed  by  AT&T  has  not 
yet  been  adequately  addressed,  unless 
that  portability  is  clarified  by  an 
amendment  to  S.  1660. 

This  bill,  introduced  by  Senator 
Packwood,  is  basically  consistent  with 
my  position  on  the  access  charge.  Fur- 
ther, Senator  Packwood  has  indicated 
his  intention  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  clarify  the  issue  of  portability  of 
pension  rights  if  we  proceed  to  the 
bill.  However,  this  legislation  does  not 
address  the  subsidy  of  long-distance 
service  from  AT&T  to  other  long-dis- 
tance carriers.  If  we  proceed  with  S. 
1660,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
to    eliminate    that    subsidy.    If    this 
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amendment  is  passed.  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  support  S.  1660  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  indicate  my  support  for  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  consideration  of 
S.  1660.  The  question  of  telephone 
ser\ice.  and  the  tremendous  changes 
that  have  resulted  from  the  breakup 
of  AT&T,  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
concerns  on  the  minds  of  my  constitu- 
ents. In  my  view,  we  in  the  United 
States  have  the  finest  telephone  com- 
munications network  in  the  world,  and 
I  believe  the  Congress  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  insure  that  all  consumers  con- 
tinue to  receive  service  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

I  recognize  that  the  AT&T  divesti- 
ture signals  an  end  to  the  massive 
cross  subsidization  that  held  down  the 
cost  of  providing  local  telephone  serv- 
ice. Clearly  there  are  now  higher  costs 
associated  with  local  service,  and  these 
costs  must  l)e  recovered  if  the  local  op- 
erating companies— now  the  founda- 
tion of  our  entire  telephone  system- 
are  to  remain  strong  and  healthy.  In 
my  view,  however,  the  necessary  move 
toward  cost-based  pricing  must  pro- 
ceed cautiously,  and  for  that  reason  I 
have  opposed  the  imposition  of  resi- 
dential and  business  access  charges 
until  more  is  known  about  the  impact 
of  the  Bell  breakup  on  universal  serv- 
ice. I  believe  it  will  take  many  months, 
if  not  years.  l)efore  it  is  possible  to  de- 
termine whether  divestiture,  coupled 
with  other  changes  already  underway 
in  the  telephone  industry,  will  endan- 
ger universal  service. 

Because  of  this  uncertainty,  I  believe 
that  the  access  charges  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  FCC  were  premature.  1 
am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
fairness  of  the  proposed  access  orders 
in  relation  to  senior  citizens  and  those 
living  on  fixed  incomes  for  whom  tele- 
phone service  is  an  essential  lifeline.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Commission 
agreed  to  delay  these  charges  pending 
further  study  and  a  report  to  Con- 
gress. Indeed  I  wrote  to  Chairman 
FowLEH  last  week  urging  such  a  delay. 
At  the  same  time.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  other  issues  remain  which 
require  congressional  action  despite 
the  FCC's  welcome  decision  to  delay 
the  access  charges.  S.  1660  contains 
constructive  provisions  on  providing 
targeted  lifeline  telephone  service  to 
elderly  and  low-income  citizens  most 
threatened  by  runaway  increases  in 
telephone  rates.  We  all  know  that 
local  telephone  rates  will  rise  with  or 
without  the  access  charges,  and  I 
think  the  Senate  should  proceed  to 
debate  S.  1660  and  act  on  these  impor- 
tant provisions  not  covered  by  the 
FCC's  modified  order. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
supporting  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
consideration  of  S.  1660. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
divestiture  of  AT&T  is  the  largest  in 


our  Nation's  history.  Over  $120  billion 
in  assets  and  750,000  employees  were 
involved  in  this  massive  transfer  of 
funds  and  personnel. 

During  the  lengthy  and  complex 
debate  on  how  best  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide universal  telephone  service,  many 
conflicting  proposals  and  solutions  to 
the  problem  were  considered  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Conimission, 
the  courts,  and  the  Congress. 

The  major  consequences  of  the 
breakup  of  AT&T  are  still  unknown. 
The  only  point  that  all  parties  in- 
volved agreed  upon  was  the  uncertain- 
ty of  the  corisequences  of  the  breakup. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  increased 
costs  for  local  telephone  service  was 
assured  by  the  original  FCC  order.  In 
an  attempt  to  address  this  and  other 
issues  of  concern  raised  by  the  FCC 
ruling,  legislation  was  introduced  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  most  controversial  issue  was  the 
FCC's  access  charge  decision  which 
was  scheduled  to  add  $2  to  the  price  of 
local  residential  telephone  service  on 
April  3.  1984.  Additional  fees  would 
have  been  phased  in  up  to  a  level  of  $6 
by  1989. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the 
Senate  bill.  S.  1660,  was  to  delay  the 
access  charge  for  2  years.  On  January 
25.  1984,  the  FCC  issued  a  ruling 
which  revised  its  access  charge  deci- 
sion. There  w  ill  be  no  access  charge  on 
residential  and  small  business  custom- 
ers until  June  1985.  while  the  Commis- 
sion reevaluates  the  issue. 

I  will  vote  to  table  the  motion  to 
proceed  on  S.  1660  because  I  believe  it 
is  preferable  to  have  more  time  to 
study  all  of  the  complicated  issues  in- 
volved and  to  assess  the  consequences 
of  divestiture,  some  of  which  we 
cannot  now  foresee.  Next  year  we  will 
still  have  an  opportunity  to  develop 
any  legislation  that  may  prove  neces- 
sary. 

Mr  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  all  heard  the  wise  advise  "if  It 
ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it."  If  only  those 
who  sought  to  break  up  AT&T  had  lis- 
tened. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  the  ef- 
forts to  break  up  AT&T  were  wrong. 
While  I  am  probably  one  of  the  Sen- 
ate's strongest  advocates  of  free  enter- 
prise, I  disagree  that  this  regulated 
monopoly,  which  grew  into  the  great- 
est communications  system  in  the 
world,  needed  to  be  split  up.  But.  un- 
fortunately, split  up  it  is.  At  this  point 
complaining  about  it  is  a  little  like 
complaining  about  closing  the  bam 
door  after  the  horses  get  out.  The 
damage  has  been  done. 

Now  the  question  before  the  Senate 
is  whether  or  not  we  should  proceed  to 
consider  a  bill  designed  to  prevent  the 
imposition  of  access  charges  on  resi- 
dential and  small  business  telephone 
customers  in  this  country.  I  believe 
that  the  key  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  bill  is  one  of  philosophy. 


For  years  we  have  had  a  policy  in 
this  country  of  charging  more  for  long 
distance  calls  than  they  actually  cost 
and  allocating  the  extra  revenues  to 
local  telephone  companies.  This  policy 
was  followed  to  insure  that  universal 
phone  service  was  available  to  all 
people  at  reasonable  rates. 

However,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  [FCC]  wants  to 
change  this  policy.  Through  its  access 
charge  decision  the  FCC  seeks  to 
reduce  long-distance  rates  by  having 
local  coruumers  pay  an  access  charge. 
To  make  up  the  total  revenue  that 
had  been  recovered  through  long-dis- 
tance rates,  the  access  charge  needed 
would  average  $8  per  local  consumer. 
The  FCC  did  not  seek  to  apply  this 
charge  all  at  once,  however,  it  is  clear 
they  intend,  over  time,  to  shift  these 
charges  from  long-distance  users  to 
local  users.  Unfortunately,  they  not 
only  want  to  shift  over  the  excess 
long-distance  charges  but  also  charges 
for  services  that  are  necessary  to  make 
long-distance  calls. 

I  disagree  with  this  approach.  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  it  is  important  to 
keep  local  phone  rates  affordable  so 
that  certain  consumers,  particularly 
senior  citizens  and  people  in  certain 
rural  areas,  do  not  find  their  phone 
bills  so  high  as  to  force  them  to  give 
up  their  phones. 

Providing  telephone  service  to  rural 
areas  is  obviously  more  expensive.  The 
cost  of  getting  service  to  each  phone 
customer  is  higher  and  the  profits  to 
phone  companies  are  lower.  In  1945 
only  about  30  percent  of  rural  homes 
had  telephone  service.  Today,  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  rural  Americans 
have  phone  service.  I  cannot  and 
would  not  support  any  plans  that 
would  jeopardize  that  trend. 

Therefore,  I  support  this  legislation. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  it.  I  believe  the  in- 
tentions of  the  FCC  are  clear.  They 
want  to  shift  charges  from  long-dis- 
tance users,  and  a  large  majority  of 
long  distance  calls  are  generated  by 
major  corporations.  The  FCC  wants 
those  charges  paid  by  the  local  con- 
sumer. This  would  be  a  costly  shift  for 
my  State. 

The  Northeast-Midwest  Coalition 
has  studied  this  issue,  with  help  from 
the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
and  using  numbers  provided  by  AT&T. 
They  conclude  that  if  the  FCC  plan  is 
adopted  rather  than  our  legislation  it 
will  cost  Minnesota  $20  million. 

I  realize  that  not  everyone  agrees 
with  me  and  that  the  efforts  to  keep 
the  Senate  from  considering  this  bill 
may  succeed.  If  that  happens,  certain- 
ly the  forum  for  considering  this  issue 
will  shift  from  the  Senate  to  the  FCC. 
but  my  interest  will  not.  I  will  contin- 
ue to  work  to  insure  that  telephone 
service  be  available  to  all  of  our  citi- 
zens at  affordable  rates. 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  4.  1983.  I  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  151  to  impose  a  mor- 
atorium on  an  FCC  order  imposing 
access  fees  on  residential  telephone 
customers.  It  was  my  thinking  that 
such  a  moratorium  would  allow  the 
FCC  and  Congress  to  study  further 
the  potential  impact  of  such  access 
charges.  I  believed  then  as  I  believe 
today  that  any  across-the-board  impo- 
sition of  residential  access  fees  posed  a 
risk  that  the  poor  and  elderly  might 
be  unable  to  afford  basic  phone  serv- 
ice. 

Yesterday,  the  FCC  finalized  an 
order  that  will  impose  such  a  morato- 
rium. During  this  18-month  moratori- 
um, period,  the  Commission  will  "vig- 
orously study  all  possible  effects  of 
(access)  proposals  upon  the  universali- 
ty of  telephone  service."  I  commend 
the  Commission  for  their  action,  and 
urge  that  the  Congress  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  moratorium  period  to 
reexamine  the  many  complex  techno- 
logical issues  posed  by  the  breakup  of 
AT&T. 

Today.  I  do  not  know  how  best  to  re- 
solve these  questions.  I  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  under  Senate  bill  S.  1660, 
the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  would  be  disadvantaged. 

For  example,  if  S.  1660  is  enacted, 
the  citizens  of  my  State  will  pay  $74 
million  to  subsidize  telephone  custom- 
ers in  other  States.  Even  under  the 
FCC's  original  order,  the  price  tag 
would  have  been  some  $40  million  less 
in  outflow  subsidies  than  under  S. 
1660. 

Under  the  rural  subsidy  afforded  by 
the  universal  service  fund  in  S.  1660, 
Pennsylvania  would  receive  $630,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  FCC  plan  now 
on  hold  would  have  provided  twice 
that  amount. 

It  is  uncertain  how  the  bypass  provi- 
sions of  S.  1660  would  be  applied  or 
what  impact  those  provisions  will 
have.  However,  the  FCC's  January  25 
order  directed  the  Commission  to  "use 
the  additional  time  provided  by  the 
delay  of  the  end  user  charge  proposal 
to  compile  more  detailed  information 
upon  the  extent  and  dangers  of  by- 
pass." 

One  percent  of  the  telephone  cus- 
tomers in  Permsylvania  constitute  40 
percent  of  telephone  revenues;  if  these 
major  customers  begin  to  bypass  the 
network,  the  cost  of  telephone  service 
to  all  users  could  rise  dramatically.  In 
a  State  where  67.000  households  are 
suffering  the  consequences  of  long- 
term  unemployment  and  another 
350,000  subsist  on  AFDC  and  SSI  pay- 
ments, we  caruiot  afford  to  enact  legis- 
lation which  offers  the  potential  of  en- 
couraging such  severe  systemic  disrup- 
tion. 

The  U.S.  Government  brought  its 
antitrust  action  against  AT&T  to  in- 
crease competition  and  thereby  lower 


costs.  This  bill,  S.  1660,  was  introduced 
in  that  same  spirit. 

I  commend  Senator  Packwood  for 
focusing  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  the  FCC  on  the  need  to  insure 
universal  and  competitive  telephone 
service.  I  cannot  support  S.  1660  in  its 
present  form,  however,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  it  does  not  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  my  constituents.  Nonethe- 
less, given  the  18-month  moratorium 
afforded  by  the  FCC's  latest  order.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Congress,  work- 
ing with  the  benefit  of  the  recently  or- 
dered FCC  studies,  can  provide  for  a 
restructured  telephone  network  that 
will  fairly  distribute  costs  among  the 
citizens  of  all  States  and  that  will 
insure  the  continuation  of  universal 
telephone  service. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
that  we  have  been  discussing  by  Sena- 
tor Packwood,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1660. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  would  vote  "nay."  I 
have  already  voted  "yea."  Therefore.  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  I  have  voted  "nay."  Therefore, 
I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong), the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly),  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong),  and  the  Sen? tor 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly)  would 
each  vote  "yea". 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen). 
the    Senator    from    California    (Mr. 


Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston). 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  44. 
nays  40.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  1  Leg.l 
YEAS-44 


Baker 

Ford 

Nickles 

Biden 

Gam 

Nunn 

Boren 

Coldwater 

Percy 

Bradley 

Gorton 

Quayle 

Chafee 

Hawkins 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Hecht 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Heflin 

Specter 

Denton 

Helms 

SUfford 

Dixon 

Humphrey 

Tower 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Trlble 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Long 

Warner 

East 

Lugar 

Weicker 

Evans 

Mitchell 

Wilson 

Exon 

Moynihan 
NAYS-40 

Abdnor 

Grassley 

Packwood 

Andrews 

Hatch 

Pell 

Baucus 

Heinz 

Pressler 

Bingaman 

Huddleston 

Proxmire 

BoschwiU 

Jepsen 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Kassebaum 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Kasten 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Levin 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Mathias 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

McClure 

Tsongas 

Etomenici 

Melcher 

Zortnsky 

Elagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Glenn 

Murkowski 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

DeConcini.  for. 
Stevens,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 14 


Armstrong 

Bentsen 

Cranston 

Hart 

Hatfield 


Hollings 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Leahy 

Matsunaga 


Mattingly 
Roth 

Stennis 
Symms 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  to  proceed  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
the  action  of  the  Senate  today  in 
voting  not  to  consider  S.  1660.  The 
issues  which  are  addressed  in  this  leg- 
islation need  to  be  considered  and  to 
be  considered  now.  The  issues  raised 
by  the  divestiture  of  AT&T  have  been 
clear  for  some  time— the  affordability 
of  local  service,  the  loss  of  cross  subsi- 
dies, bypass,  worker  pension  protec- 
tion, and  others. 
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We  have  a  responsibility  to  our  con- 
stituents to  deal  with  these  matters 
without  delay.  Instead  of  passing  a 
bill,  what  we  have  done  today  is  pass 
the  buck.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  set  communications  policy 


I  am  also  concerned  by  the  FCC's 
lack  of  any  concrete  plan  to  assist 
small  rural  phone  companies.  In  its 
statement  yesterday  the  Commission 
said  it  would  study  proposals  to  aid 
such  companies,   which   have   higher 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  the  request. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 


We  urge  that  the  administration  move  ex- 
peditiously to  reopen  negotiations  on  an 
ASAT  ban.  Only  negotiations  will  determine 
whether  the  Soviets  are  genuinely  interest- 
ed in  banning  ASAT's  and  weapons  In  space. 
Only  through  negotiations  can  we  find 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  will  agree  to  a 


nal  of  December  6.  1983.  titled  "Sister 
Eileen  Murphy.  48;  Founded  Amos 
House."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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We  have  a  responsibility  to  our  con- 
stituents to  deal  with  these  matters 
without  delay.  Instead  of  passing  a 
bill,  what  we  have  done  today  is  pass 
the  buck.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  set  communications  policy 
and  we  ought  to  do  that.  There  are 
fundamental  questions  here. 

One  of  the  basic  tenets  of  our  na- 
tional telecommunications  has  always 
been  universal  service  at  affordable 
rates.  And  we  have  always  achieved 
both,  and  in  the  process  developed  the 
finest  telephone  system  in  the  world. 

The  AT&T  divestiture  case  and  the 
resulting  FCC  rules  have  called  into 
question  the  affordability  of  that  serv- 
ice. It  is  plain  fact  that  residential 
service  has  always  been,  in  effect.  sul>- 
sidized  by  higher  profit  services— such 
as  long  distance.  In  the  new.  unregu- 
lated world  of  telecommunications 
much  of  the  cost  of  residential  and 
small  business  service  will  be  borne  by 
those  customers. 

I  think  it  would  be  foolish  of  us  to 
think  that  we  can  deal  with  all  the 
side  issues  of  divestiture  without  con- 
sidering their  impact  on  our  basic  na- 
tional policy.  If  we  wish  to  maintain 
universal  service  at  affordable  rates 
then  we  must  honestly  admit  that  a 
mechanism  must  be  found  to  offset 
the  high  costs  of  residential  service. 
We  can  put  a  phone  into  virtually 
every  house  in  this  country.  The  ques- 
tion is:  Will  anybody  be  able  to  afford 
to  pick  it  up? 

Mr.  President.  I  am  under  no  illusion 
that  S.  1660.  or  indeed  any  bill  is  a 
panacea  for  the  problem  of  increased 
phone  rates.  Phone  rates  will  go  up 
whatever  Congress  does.  What  we  can 
do  is  mitigate  those  increases  and  to 
reverse  agency  decisions  which  have 
the  effect  of  undoing  our  national 
telephone  policy  of  universal  service  at 
affordable  rates. 

This  weeks  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  decision  on  the  tele- 
phone rate  issue  was  a  refreshing 
breath  of  realism  from  an  agency  that 
has  shown  an  appalling  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  consequences  of  its  ac- 
tions. However.  I  believe  the  FCC's 
decison  was  but  a  necessary  first  step. 

The  FCC  still  maintains  its  wrong- 
headed  commitment  to  imposing 
access  charges  on  residential  custom- 
ers merely  for  the  privilege  of  connect- 
ing the  long-distance  network— a  serv- 
ice they  may  or  may  not  ever  use. 
Under  the  latest  proposal  no  access 
fees  would  be  imposed  in  1984  and 
thereafter  a  maximum  of  $4  per 
month  could  be  charged  between  now 
and  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Last  July.  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  ban  access  charges  per- 
manently, an  approach  that  was 
adopted  by  the  House  when  it  passed 
its  bill  last  fall.  I  still  support  such  a 
ban  and  I  believe  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  of  Tennessee  agree. 


I  am  also  concerned  by  the  PCC's 
lack  of  any  concrete  plan  to  assist 
small  rural  phone  companies.  In  its 
statement  yesterday  the  Commission 
said  it  would  study  proposals  to  aid 
such  companies,  which  have  higher 
than  average  costs.  Given  the  PCCs 
actions  and  attitudes  on  other  issues 
connected  with  the  divestiture  of 
AT&T.  I  believe  rural  companies  need 
protection  which  is  enacted  into  law 
and  not  left  to  the  whims  of  a  regula- 
tory agency  which  has  shown  such 
utter  disregard  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  American  consumer. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  issues 
which  the  FCC  fails  to  address.  One  is 
provision  for  nonprofit  institutions 
such  as  hospitals  and  libraries.  There 
were  plans  to  include  in  the  Senate 
bill  a  section  which  would  moderate 
the  large  cost  increase  anticipated  by 
these  organizations,  many  of  which 
are  already  under  severe  budget  re- 
straints. 

Depreciation  is  another  area  where 
changes  are  necessary  in  the  FCC's  de- 
cision. The  Commission  would  set  de- 
preciation rates  for  telephone  equip- 
ment at  a  national  average.  I  believe 
such  decisions  are  l>etter  left  to  the 
State  regulatory  commissions  which 
are  better  equiped  to  judge  whether  a 
particular  market  justifies  a  faster  or 
slower  depreciation  rate.  This  was  the 
approach  I  took  in  my  bill  and  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  House  in  theirs. 
If  Congress  does  not  act  the  PCC's 
plan  will  stand. 

Finally,  to  do  nothing  simply  leaves 
too  much  decisionmaking  power  in  the 
hand5  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  It  says  in  effect  "go 
ahead,  we  are  content  with  whatever 
you  do. "  Well.  I  have  not  been  content 
with  the  FCC's  handling  of  these 
issues  in  the  past  and  see  little  reason 
for  optimism  that  I  will  be  any  more 
content  with  their  actions  In  the 
future. 

I  am  disappointed  at  the  action 
taken  by  this  body  today.  The  con- 
sumer, ultimately,  will  pay  for  our 
mistake. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  NORTH  ATLAN- 
TIC ASSEMBLY-SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  DEFENSE  COOPERA- 
TION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  introduce  to  the 
Senate  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Cooperation  of  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly. I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Patrick  Duffy,  the  chairman, 
from  the  United  Kingdom;  Sir  Patrick 
Wall.  United  Kingdom.  President  of 
the  Assembly:  Louis  Darinot  of 
France;  Peter  Petersen  of  Germsuiy; 
Durk  van  der  Mei  of  the  Netherlands; 
Per  Hysing-dahl  of  Norway;  amd  Jose 
Manuel  Lello  Ribeiro  de  Almeida  of 
Portugal,  are  in  the  back  of  the  room. 
[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I 
shall  repeat  what  I  just  said  to  the  mi- 
nority leader  privately. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  moment,  I  Intend 
to  yield  the  floor  so  the  distinguished 
assistant  majority  leader  may  be  rec- 
ognized for  the  purpose  of  acknowl- 
edging distinguished  guests  in  the 
Chamber.  May  I  say  first,  however, 
that,  after  we  do  that,  as  I  indicated  to 
the  minority  leader  a  moment  ago.  it 
will  next  be  my  intention  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Nickles  bill  dealing  with  pay. 
which  is  on  the  calendar  and  on  which 
there  may  be  a  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
for  2  minutes  so  Members  of  the 
Senate  may  meet  these  gentlemen 
who  have  joined  us  from  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  3:38  p.m..  recessed  until  3:42 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Abdnor). 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  I  wish  to  say  that,  having  joined 
in  welcoming  to  the  Senate  these  dis- 
tinguished guests,  it  is  time  to  get  on 
with  the  business  at  hand  for  now. 

It  was  the  announced  intention  of 
the  leadership  on  this  side,  after  we 
disposed  of  the  telephone  bill,  to  try  to 
raise  the  Nickles  bill;  that  is  S.  2211, 
Calendar  Order  No.  640. 

I  hope  no  one  feels  they  have  been 
taken  by  surprise,  because  I  have  an- 
nounced it  each  day  since  Monday— on 
Tuesday.  Wednesday,  and  Thursday. 
In  a  moment,  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  turn  to  con- 
sideration of  that  item.  If  we  dispose 
of  that  bill  today,  and  I  hope  we  shall, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  on 
this  side  to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to 
consideration  of  the  crime  package.  I 
do  not  expect  that  we  can  finish 
debate  on  that  today  or  tomorrow,  but 
I  do  expect  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
finish  that  bill  and  the  ancillary  bill, 
death  penalties  and  the  like,  during 
the  span  of  next  week. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No. 
640.  S.  2211. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  should  have 
told  the  majority  leader  this,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  clear  this  yet.  Would 
the  majority  leader  be  willing  to  with- 
hold his  request  momentarily? 


Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  the  request. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TESTING  OF  THE  F-15  ASAT 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was  dis- 
tressed to  learn  of  the  first  U.S.  test 
on  Saturday  of  a  new  antisatellite 
weapon  based  on  an  F-15  aircraft. 

On  December  21,  I  wired  President 
Reagan  to  urge  that  the  test  not  be 
conducted.  I  respectfully  urged  the 
President  to  halt  the  imminent  test  of 
the  F-15-based  ASAT  system.  I  cau- 
tioned him  that  a  test  would  give  the 
Soviets  an  excuse  to  abandon  the 
ASAT  moritorium  Andropov  an- 
nounced to  a  Senate  delegation  I  led 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  expressed  my 
concern  that  development  by  both 
sides  of  aircraft-based  ASAT's  would 
jeopardize  chances  for  agreement  on  a 
ban  and  undermine  our  national  secu- 
rity. I  have  not  received  a  response. 
However,  it  is  clear  now  that  the 
advice  was  not  taken. 

The  delegation  I  led  is  the  only  con- 
gressional delegation  Soviet  Chairman 
Yuri  Andropov  received  since  taking 
office.  At  that  session,  which  lasted 
nearly  2  hours,  he  announced  new  ini- 
tiatives on  ASAT  weapons. 

First,  he  told  us,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  declaring  a  unilateral  moritorium 
on  the  launching  into  space  of  antisat- 
ellite weapons,  so  long  as  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  also  ab- 
stained. Second,  Mr.  Andropov  said, 
the  Soviet  Union  was  prepared  to  dis- 
mantle existing  ASAT  weapons  and  to 
ban  new  ones. 

I  and  other  Members  suspected  the 
motivation  behind  the  moritorium 
declaration.  We  were  concerned  that  it 
might  be  little  more  than  an  effort  to 
increase  pressure  on  the  United 
States,  while  causing  no  inconvenience 
to  the  Soviets,  who  have  a  fully  capa- 
ble, but  limited.  ASAT  system. 

The  Andropov  offer  to  dismantle  ex- 
isting ASAT's  and  ban  new  ones  was 
more  interesting.  This  was  the  first 
time  the  Soviets  had  made  such  an 
offer.  They  had  nevei  be^"'-«»  shown 
any  interest  in  dismantling  their  ov... 
system,  and  they  had  avoided  any  ref- 
erence to  an  ASAT  ban  in  their  1981 
draft  treaty  submitted  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Our  delegation  made  this  recommen- 
dation: 


We  urge  that  the  administration  move  ex- 
peditiously to  reopen  negotiations  on  an 
ASAT  ban.  Only  negotiations  will  determine 
whether  the  Soviets  are  genuinely  interest- 
ed in  banning  ASAT's  and  weapons  in  space. 
Only  through  negotiations  can  we  find 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  will  agree  to  a 
strong  and  effective  verification  regime. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  urged  the 
President  to  move  toward  an  ASAT 
ban.  and  I  have  discussed  the  possibili- 
ties in  some  detail  with  administration 
witnesses.  Unfortunately,  the  adminis- 
tration is  simply  not  interested  in  ac- 
tively seeking  a  ban  on  ASAT  weap- 
ons. The  oft-expressed  need  for  verifi- 
cation is  being  used  by  some  as  an 
excuse  for  doing  nothing.  I  recognize 
the  importance  of  verification,  and  I 
questioned  Chairman  Andropov  about 
his  willingness  to  agree  to  effective 
verification.  He  seemed  forthcoming. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  smart  ap- 
proach would  be  to  open  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations so  that  we  can  put  the 
Soviet  initiative  to  the  test.  Nothing 
but  disaster  cam  be  gained  by  contin- 
ued inaction. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  I  urged 
the  President  to  halt  the  ASAT  test.  I 
fear  development  and  deployment  by 
both  sides  of  aircraft-based  ASAT 
weapons  could  prove  such  a  difficult 
verification  problem  that  a  ban  could 
be  impossible.  A  delay  in  testing  while 
negotiations  are  being  conducted  on 
an  urgent  basis  would  not  threaten 
our  national  security.  If  the  negotia- 
tions fail,  we  would  still  have  the 
option  of  moving  ahead. 

We  would  be  very  wise  to  follow  the 
example  of  President  Kennedy,  who, 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  seized 
on  the  positive,  rather  than  the  unac- 
ceptable, aspects  of  the  Soviet  position 
and  built  toward  a  successful  resolu- 
tion. 


SISTER  EILEEN  MURPHY-A 
LEGACY  OF  CARING 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
sad  news  of  the  death  of  Sister  Eileen 
Murphy,  whose  dedication  and  hard 
work  created  a  haven  for  society's  for- 
gotten. 

Sister  Eileen,  48,  founded  Amos 
House  in  South  Providence,  R.I.,  to 
feed  and  comfort  the  poorest  of  the 
poor. 

She  mobilized  contractors,  union 
tradesmen,  and  dozens  of  citizens  to 
create  a  building  housing  a  kitchen 
and  dining  room  with  adjoining  shel- 
ters for  homeless  men  and  women. 

The  Amos  House  started  in  1976  in 
an  old  home  on  Somerset  Street  and 
now  is  a  bright  new  building  that 
off?-  -.-pe  to  literally  hundreds  of 
people. 

It  is  a  continuing  legacy  and  a  testa- 
ment to  the  faith,  skill  and  love  of 
Sister  Eileen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Jour- 


nal of  December  6.  1983.  titled  "Sister 
Eileen  Murphy,  48;  Founded  Amos 
House,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sister  Eileen  Murphy,  48;  Founded  Amos 

House 
Providence.— Sister  Eileen  Murphy,  48. 
who  founded  Amos  House  to  feed  and  com- 
fort the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  South  Provi- 
dence, was  found  dead  yesterday  morning  at 
the  house. 

Her  haven  for  society's  forgotten,  founded 
on  a  prayer  and  run  for  years  without  know- 
ing where  the  next  day's  food  would  come 
from,  was  modeled  on  the  Catholic  Workers 
Movement  started  by  Dorothy  Dix. 

Although  the  home  was  always  something 
of  a  miracle,  it  was  in  the  last  two  years 
that  Sister  Eileen's  dream  came  true. 

The  old  home  on  Somerset  Street,  in  the 
bleakest  section  of  a  forlorn  strip  of  South 
Providence,  was  replaced  by  a  bright  new 
building  housing  a  kitchen  and  dining  room 
with  adjoining  shelters  for  homeless  men 
and  women. 

Sister  Eileen  mobilized  contractors,  union 
tradesmen,  and  dozens  of  citizens  to  con- 
struct a  home  that  the  dovra-and-out  could 
call  their  own. 

"It  is  sort  of  unique  that  her  vision  and 
dream  for  the  place  is  just  about  complete," 
Rep.  Elizabeth  Morancy,  a  friend  and  fellow 
Sister  of  Mercy  said  last  night. 

Discounting  the  volunteer  labor,  the  day- 
to-day  feeding  operation  runs  on  small  con- 
tributions from  hundreds  of  citizens— usual- 
ly received  just  after  Social  Security  checks 
arrive— and  donations  from  food  suppliers 
and  restaurants. 

Sister  Eileen  was  a  native  of  Pall  River, 
Mass.,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  James  E. 
Murphy  and  Gertrude  (Leary)  Murphy. 

She  grew  up  in  Tiverton  and  joined  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  in  1953  after  graduation 
from  Mount  St.  Mary's  Academy.  Pall 
River. 

Sister  Eileen  first  chose  the  traditional 
career  path  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  teaching 
elementary  school  in  the  Providence  and 
the  Pall  River-New  Bedford  areas. 

By  the  late  1960s,  she  was  coordinator  for 
the  order's  Inner-city  programs  and  spent 
1971  at  Project  Hope  in  Central  Falls.  She 
was  later  attached  to  the  Diocesan  Conimu- 
nity  Affairs  Office,  where  she  spent  much 
time  at  McCauley  House,  which,  like  Amos 
House,  is  a  soup  kitchen  for  the  down-and- 
out. 

She  began  Amos  House  in  1976  and  began 
her  dream— although  she  would  joke  that 
her  mother  always  warned:  "Dont  blow 
your  bubbles  so  big  that  they  burst. " 

Daily,  she  fussed  over  men  with  shaggy 
beards  and  women  with  dirty  dresses,  bury- 
ing their  troubles  temporarily  under 
mounds  of  meat,  vegetables  and  beans. 

The  home  feeds  upward  of  300  persons  a 
day. 

When  businessmen  and  labor  leaders 
joined  together  to  build  a  new  Amos  House, 
the  list  read  like  a  roll  of  the  state's  major 
construction  firms  and  building  trade 
unions. 

Sister  Eileen  expressed  her  ambition:  "We 
want  a  cathedral  there,  a  cathedral  to 
people.  We  want  something  that  says  to 
people,  'You  really  make  a  difference.'" 

Sister  Eileen's  friends  were  unanimous 
last  night  that  she  achieved  her  goal.  Al- 
though no  one  knew  specifically  how  Amos 
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House  will  now  be  administered,  all  were 
confident  it  will  survive  her  passing. 

She  leaves  three  sisters.  Mrs.  Maureen 
Gill.  Mrs.  Gertrude  McDermott.  both  of 
Providence,  and  Mrs.  Patricia  Sousa  of  Ti- 
verton. 
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more  catastrophic  without  the  mort- 
gage revenue  bond  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  very  fact 
that  76  Members  of  the  Senate  ulti- 
mately joined  in  cosponsoring  the  bill 
to  reauthorize  morgage  revenue  bonds 


sponsor  of  this  bill,  and  I  will  yield  to 
him  shortly.  Let  me  say.  however,  that 
I  do  not  know  of  any  debate  that  may 
ensue  on  this  matter.  While  there  is 
no  time  limitation  on  debate,  it  is  my 
hope  that,  in  order  to  accommodate 
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Senators  that  went  into  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  It  will  repeal  it  from  the  date 
of  enactment  and  applies  only  to  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators.  It  does  not 
apply  to  members  of  the  judiciary  or 
other  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


matter,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
remove  this  pay  raise,  and  if  Congress 
wants  a  pay  raise  let  it  be  brought  up 
in  the  normal  course  of  legislative 
events  and  have  debate  on  it  and  cast 
a  vote  but  not  do  it  secretly. 


sacrifice  must  be  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress themselves. 

If  we  are  to  have  any  credibility  in 
asking  others  to  make  that  sacrifice, 
to  help  us  get  these  deficits  under  con- 
trol, Congress  must  be  the  very  first 
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House  will  now  be  administered,  all  were 
confident  it  will  survive  her  passing. 

She  leaves  three  sisters.  Mrs.  Maureen 
Gill.  Mrs.  Gertrude  McDentiott.  both  of 
Providence,  and  Mrs.  Patricia  Sousa  of  Ti- 
verton. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  FYiday  at  10  a.m. 
at  the  Cathedral  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  Ca- 
thedral Square.  Providence.  Burial  will  be  in 
Gate  of  Heaven  Cemetery.  East  Providence. 
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THE  MORTGAGE  REVENUE 
BOND  PROGRAM  SHOULD  SUR- 
VIVE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last  year,  I 
was  one  of  over  400  Members  of  Con- 
gfress  who  joined  in  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion to  continue  a  program  that  has 
made  homeownership  possible  for 
thousands  of  American  families.  Un- 
fortunately, Congress  failed  to  com- 
plete action  last  session  on  bills  reau- 
thorizing the  mortgage  revenue  bond 
program  and,  on  December  31,  1983, 
the  legal  authority  for  issuing  these 
bonds  expired.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  without  prompt  action  to  contin- 
ue this  program,  we  will  see  a  sharp 
downturn  in  the  Nation's  housing  in- 
dustry, causing  jobs  to  be  lost  and 
forcing  many  American  families  to 
defer  their  goal  of  homeownership. 

The  benefits  of  the  mortgage  reve- 
nue bond  program  have  been  well 
demonstrated  during  its  brief  history. 
Over  700.000  families  in  the  United 
States  have  been  assisted  in  owning 
their  own  home  through  the  issuance 
of  some  $40  billion  in  bonds.  My  own 
State  of  Rhode  Island  was  among  the 
first  to  make  use  of  this  program,  and 
over  30,000  families  in  my  SUte  alone 
have  purchased  homes  through  the  is- 
suance of  mortgage  revenue  bonds  by 
the  Rhode  Island  Housing  and  Mort- 
gage Finance  Corp.  In  1983,  the  fami- 
lies assisted  by  this  program  in  Rhode 
Island  had  an  average  annual  income 
of  just  under  $20,000,  and  clearly  the 
personal  satisfaction  and  investment 
benefits  of  homeownership  would 
have  been  unattainable  to  these  fami- 
lies in  the  absence  of  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds. 

This  program  has  been  refined,  im- 
proved, and  carefully  overseen  by  the 
Congress  since  its  inception  during  the 
1970"s.  In  addition  to  giving  thousands 
of  first  time  home  buyers  their  only 
opportunity  to  enter  the  housing 
market,  mortgage  revenue  bonds  have 
created  jobs  for  those  employed  in 
homebuilding  and  related  industries. 
In  1982  alone,  for  instance,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  150.000  units  of  housing 
were  financed  by  mortgage  revenue 
bonds,  generating  80.000  jobs  directly 
through  bond  proceeds  used  in  the 
construction  of  new  housing.  These 
jol)s  generated  a  considerable  amount 
of  State,  Federal,  and  local  tax  reve- 
nue. The  downturn  in  our  economy 
during  the  peaks  in  the  interest  rate 
cycle  in  1981-82  would  have  been  even 


more  catastrophic  without  the  mort- 
gage revenue  bond  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  very  fact 
that  76  Members  of  the  Senate  ulti- 
mately joined  in  cosponsoring  the  bill 
to  reauthorize  morgage  revenue  bonds 
speaks  of  the  broad  support  that  this 
program  enjoys  throughout  the 
United  States.  I  have  seen  very  few 
bills  receive  that  level  of  endorsement 
prior  to  coming  to  the  Senate  floor  for 
a  vote.  I  also  recognize  that  extension 
of  the  mortgage  revenue  bond  pro- 
gram was  not  enacted,  in  large  part, 
becuase  of  concerns  with  other  unre- 
lated tax  issues.  Because  of  the  very 
high  degree  of  interest  and  support 
for  this  program,  it  would  be  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  the  Finance  Committee 
would  make  the  continuation  of  mort- 
gage revenue  bonds  a  high  priority  in 
the  first  weeks  of  this  new  session. 

Mortgage  revenue  bonds  are  an  effi- 
cient means  of  making  homeowner- 
ship possible  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  families  who  are  effectively 
shut  out  of  the  mortgage  credit  pool 
by  stubbornly  high  interest  rates.  I 
can  think  of  few  actions  that  would 
bring  greater  credit  to  this  new  session 
of  Congress  than  prompt  action  insur- 
ing the  survival  of  this  highly  success- 
ful program. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonxm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY 
REDUCTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  staff  of  the  minor- 
ity leader  that  he  has  completed  his 
clearance  process  on  the  request  I 
made,  and  then  withdrew,  in  respect 
to  S.  2211.  I  now  understand  that  the 
minority  leader  has  no  objection  to 
proceeding  with  that  request,  JUid  I 
once  again  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  calendar  No.  640,  S.  2211. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  that 
the  Nickles  matter? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2211)  to  reduce  the  rates  of  pay 
of  Members  of  Congress  by  the  amount  of 
the  increase  taking  effect  on  January  1. 
1984.  and  for  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  the  principal 


sponsor  of  this  bill,  and  I  will  yield  to 
him  shortly.  Let  me  say.  however,  that 
I  do  not  know  of  any  debate  that  may 
ensue  on  this  matter.  While  there  is 
no  time  limitation  on  debate,  it  is  my 
hope  that,  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  greatest  number  of  Senators,  we 
can  get  on  with  the  vote  as  soon  as 
possible,  if  indeed  there  is  to  be  a 
record  vote. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset.  I  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
his  cooperation  and  assistance  in 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Also,  in  fulfilling  the  com- 
mitment he  made  to  me  in  November 
when  I  first  brought  up  this  issue. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
this  is  the  bill  that  would  repeal  the 
3.5-percent  pay  raise  we  received  on 
January  1  of  this  year.  Quite  frankly, 
it  would  have  been  more  appropriate 
to  repeal  it  before  it  had  gone  into 
effect,  which  we  tried  to  do  last  No- 
vember. Senator  Garn  led  an  effort  to 
this  by  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1983.  However,  the  bill  never  reached 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  consider- 
ation. 

Most  of  us  did  not  find  out  that  we 
were  going  to  receive  the  3.5-percent 
pay  raise  until  about  the  last  week  or 
two  that  we  were  In  session  before  ad- 
journment last  November.  At  that 
time.  I  tried  to  attach  this  amendment 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act  for  fiscal  year  1984.  but  I 
deferred  consideration  of  it  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader.  He  stated 
to  me  at  that  time,  and  to  the  Senate, 
that  he  would  help  us  bring  this 
matter  before  the  Senate  as  soon  as 
we  returned.  I  appreciate  his  fulfilling 
that  commitment.  I  know  it  is  easier 
said  then  done,  because  there  is  a  lot 
of  pressure  from  a  lot  of  people  to 
keep  this  issue  suppressed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  was  pleased  to  do 
that.  In  turn.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  forebearing  to 
press  this  matter  on  the  last  day  of 
the  last  session  and.  instead,  in  agree- 
ing to  take  it  up  now. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Joining  me  as  origi- 
nal cosponsors  are  Senator  Jepsen. 
who  introduced  an  identical  bill,  and 
Senator  Baker.  Senator  Garn,  Senator 
Kassebaum,  Senator  Kasten.  Senator 
BoREN.  Senator  DeConcini,  Senator 
ExoN.  Senator  Domenici,  Senator 
BuRDicK,  Senator  F»ressler,  Senator 
Humphrey.  Senator  Grassley.  and 
Senator  Thurmond.  I  appreciate  their 
cosponsoring  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  will  take  no  time 
to  debate— at  least,  on  this  Senators 
part.  I  have  no  intention  to  tie  up  the 
Senate  with  debate.  It  is  simple  and 
straightforward.  It  repeals  the  3.5-per- 
cent pay  raise  for  Representatives  and 


Senators  that  went  into  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  It  will  repeal  it  from  the  date 
of  enactment  and  applies  only  to  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators.  It  does  not 
apply  to  members  of  the  judiciary  or 
other  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  quite  frankly,  my 
reason  for  pushing  this  bill  to  repeal 
this  pay  raise  is  this:  We  have  enor- 
mous deficits,  and  in  my  mind  we  will 
not  be  successful  in  addressing  those 
deficits  unless  we  really  cut  spending 
in  every  area. 

It  would  be  very  hard  for  us  to  go  to 
the  American  people  and  ask  them  to 
take  some  spending  reductions  if  we, 
ourselves,  are  not  willing  to  make 
some  sacrifices  on  our  own  part. 

It  is  in  that  area  of  fairness  which  I 
think  is  important  for  us  to  cut  in 
every  area,  including  our  own.  if  we 
are  to  be  successful  in  getting  Federal 
spending  under  control. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding,  and  I  appreciate  his  willing- 
ness to  bring  up  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  mentioned  that 
I  was  successful  in  getting  an  amend- 
ment, in  committee,  attached  to  the 
reconciliation  bill  to  stop  this  before 
the  fact.  But  the  reconciliation  pack- 
age did  not  even  get  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  will  not  take  long,  because  I  see  no 
reason  to  bore  the  Senate  with  any 
lengthy  debate  on  this  subject. 

Just  to  add  to  what  the  Senator  said, 
I  think  there  is  a  more  fundamental 
reason  for  opposing  this,  and  that  is 
the  way  it  went  into  effect.  I  am  not 
one  who  is  here  to  argue  that  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  are  overpaid.  I 
do  not  think  they  are.  If  you  look  his- 
torically, the  pay  is  not  in  pace  with 
inflation.  It  is  way  behind. 

But  if  Congress  wants  a  pay  raise 
they  ought  to  be  willing  to  have  it  up 
on  the  floor  for  everyone  to  see  and 
vote  up  or  down. 

We  have  had  sneaky  ones  over  the 
years  but  this  is  the  worst  one.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  amount.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is 
3.5  percent,  or  5,  or  what. 

But  to  go  into  effect  when  we  are  in 
a  2-month  recess  with  no  publicity 
about  it,  the  procedure  bothers  me. 
And  so.  if  for  no  other  reason,  I  think 
it  should  be  defeated  on  that  basis 
alone.  It  went  into  effect  on  January  1 
of  this  year  while  we  were  out  of  ses- 
sion. 

I  suppose  a  lot  of  our  membership, 
particularly  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  are  very,  very  good  at 
that  sort  of  thing— they  normally  do 
not  have  votes  on  issues  of  this  kind- 
would  just  hope  that  it  would  go  into 
effect  very,  very  quietly  and  no  one 
would  know. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa   for    pursuing    this    particular 


matter,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
remove  this  pay  raise,  and  if  Congress 
wants  a  pay  raise  let  it  be  brought  up 
in  the  normal  course  of  legislative 
events  and  have  debate  on  it  and  cast 
a  vote  but  not  do  it  secretly. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  leadership  and  notifying  us  this 
pay  raise  was  going  into  effect,  it  is 
very  likely  many  of  us  would  not  have 
known  it  before  we  adjourned. 

I  appreciate  his  cosponsoring  this 
legislation  and  also  his  leadership  in 
bringing  it  to  the  forefront.  He  makes 
a  very  good  point  that  I  eluded  to  ear- 
lier. I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
should  vote  on  any  pay  raise  that  we 
receive  and  not  have  pay  raises  go  into 
effect  without  a  vote  by  the  majority 
of  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  for  the  re- 
marks he  made  on  the  floor  and 
taking  the  leadership  in  presenting 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation.  I 
am  proud  to  join  with  him  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  it. 

As  he  has  said,  we  are  facing  terrible 
problems  with  the  budget,  huge  defi- 
cits that  must  be  controlled  if  we  are 
going  to  return  our  economy  to  funda- 
mental and  lasting  health. 

Last  night,  after  commerts  were 
made  by  the  leaders  of  both  political 
parties,  I  heard  one  commentator  say 
that  there  was  one  item  that  was  not 
really  addressed  in  any  detail.  He  said 
that  the  $200  billion  deficit  was  some- 
how relegated  to  the  comer,  hidden 
away  somewhat  like  the  uninvited 
guest  at  a  family  reunion  with  no  one 
really  saying  exactly  what  we  were 
going  to  do  with  that  specter  that  was 
hanging  over  this  session.  I  thought  it 
was  an  apt  comment. 

I  think  all  of  us  realize  that  we 
simply  must  face  up  to  the  problem. 
We  must  find  a  way  to  deal  with  it  this 
year.  If  we  are  going  to  deal  with  it  re- 
alistically, we  are  going  to  have  to  ask 
every  single  American  to  make  some 
sacrifice.  As  Americans  we  are  all 
going  to  have  to  get  Into  the  same 
boat  together. 

The  only  way  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  reduce  those  deficits  by  sufficient 
amounts  to  really  make  a  difference  to 
our  economy  is  for  every  single  Ameri- 
can to  sacrifice  a  little.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believes  in  the  patriotism  of 
our  people.  I  think  our  people  are  will- 
ing to  make  those  sacrifices.  I  think 
our  people  understand  the  economic 
consequences  of  not  making  them.  I 
think  our  citizens  care  enough  about 
their  country  to  do  whatever  is  neces- 
sary as  long  as  the  sacrifice  is  fair  and 
as  long  as  the  sacrifice  is  shared  by  ev- 
eryone, and  included  in  that  shared 


sacrifice  must  be  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress themselves. 

If  we  are  to  have  any  credibility  in 
asking  others  to  make  that  sacrifice, 
to  help  us  get  these  deficits  under  con- 
trol. Congress  must  be  the  very  first 
group  that  steps  up  and  makes  some 
sacrifice  itself,  and  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  for  us  to  get  the  first  week 
of  this  session  underway  than  for  Con- 
gress to  take  that  step,  send  that  mes- 
sage to  the  American  people  and  say  it 
is  going  to  be  a  difficult  year,  we  are 
going  to  be  asking  you  to  make  sacri- 
fices, and  before  we  ask  you  we  are 
going  to  go  on  record  by  doing  at  least 
a  small  part  of  it  ourselves  in  an  area 
that  affects  ourselves  directly.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  step. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  has  been  ex- 
pedited for  consideration.  I  am  glad 
that  it  is  very  possible  that  the  Senate 
will  now  act  this  week,  and  hopefully 
the  entire  Congress  might  act  this 
week,  so  that  we  can  send  that  very 
important  message  to  the  American 
people. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa for  his  leadership  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  my  friend 
and  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma  for 
his  kind  remarks  and  also  for  his  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President 
I  have  not  normally  risen  to  take  the 
floor  with  respect  to  this  issue.  When 
I  heard  it  was  coming  to  the  floor 
today,  I  just  sort  of  got  fed  up  and  I 
said: 

What  kind  of  a  Senator  am  I  that  I  would 
sit  by  and  permit  this  to  pass  in  what  I  call 
an  exercise  in  kidding  the  American  public, 
because  that  is  all  this  is. 

I  happen  to  be  a  Senator  who  came 
to  the  Senate  from  the  business  com- 
munity, and  frankly  I  do  not  need  the 
increase,  and  I  am  not  concerned 
about  the  Increase  for  myself. 

But  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  number  of  Members  of  this 
Senate,  one  of  whom  within  the  last 
several  days  told  me  he  had  just  bor- 
rowed $18,000  to  send  two  of  his  chil- 
dren to  college. 

And  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
there  are  Members  of  this  body  and 
Members  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who,  although  it  may  be  difficult 
to  understand,  do  have  difficulty  in 
making  ends  meet  living  as  a  Senator 
or  a  Congressperson,  and  paying  some 
of  the  additional  expenses,  and  meet- 
ing some  of  the  obligations  that  we 
have  as  a  consequence  thereof,  and 
doing  it  on  the  salary  we  receive. 

I  think  this  is  just  unadulterated 
malarkey.  telling  us  we  are  going  to 
balance  the  budget.  I  have  to  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Oklahoma,  if  he 
wants  to  balance  the  budget,  he  wants 
to  address  himself  to  the  issue,  why 
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does  he  not  go  after  his  President,  who 
just  within  the  last  3  days  or  2  days  re- 
versed himself  in  connection  with  the 
Western  water  projects  that  will  cost 
the  American  people  about  $500  mil- 
lion? But  no.  he  will  not  do  that.  He 
does  not  have  that  kind  of  courage.  He 
has  the  courage  to  come  out  here  and 
put  some  people  on  the  spot.  Sure, 
this  will  pass  overwhelmingly,  because 
the  Senate  does  a  great  job  of  self- 
flagellation  auid  masochism. 

We  are  all  proud  to  be  here.  We  are 
not  proud  enough  to  stand  up  and  say 
we  ought  to  be  paid  an  adequate 
salary. 

If  we  were  increasing  our  salary  40 
or  50  percent.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  the  American  people  would  look 
askance  at  our  action.  But  the  facts 
are  the  increase  is  3.5  percent.  And  the 
facts  are  the  inflation  rate  for  1983 
was  3.8  percent.  And  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  is  predicted  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  the  DBO.  says  4.7  percent,  the 
administration  says  4.5  percent,  and 
Data  Resources  says  4.7  percent.  And 
the  CPI  for  fiscal  year  1985  the  CBO 
says  5.1.  the  administration  says  4.8. 
and  Data  Resources  says  4.8. 

But  we  are  great.  We  are  going  to 
deny  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  $2,400. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  does 
not  want  to  take  it.  that  is  fine.  If  he 
wants  to  go  down  that  road,  I  am  will- 
ing to  join  with  him.  If  he  wants  to 
give  it  to  some  charity.  I  am  willing  to 
join  with  him  in  giving  him  my  share 
to  give  to  his  favorite  charity.  But 
what  he  is  doing  is  he  is  making  it  aw- 
fully difficult  for  a  lot  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  who  have  difficulty  in 
making  ends  meet.  Maybe  he  does  not 
have  that  problem,  and  I  know  I  do 
not  have  that  problem.  But  a  lot  of 
the  Members  do  have  that  problem. 

I  wonder  how  many  Members  who 
are  willing  to  enact  and  pass  this 
taking  away  3.5  percent  do  not  have 
any  difficulty  in  accepting  $2,000  for  a 
speech  from  some  group  that  is  advo- 
cating a  particular  legislative  postion. 

There  are  no  great  heroes  in  that  re- 
spect. That  is  not  quite  fair.  There  are 
quite  some  heroes  in  that  respect  but 
a  lot  less  than  the  number  of  votes 
that  will  be  cast  for  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal today. 

This  is  not  one  of  those  measures 
that  anyone  can  vote  for  and  stand 
tall  in  my  opinion. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  do  some- 
thing to  really  balance  the  budget, 
come  out  and  take  the  leadership  in 
closing  some  tax  loopholes.  Now  we 
are  talking  about  billions  and  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars.  We  are  talking 
about  the  banks  and  we  are  talking 
about  the  insurance  companies  and  v.e 
are  talking  about  the  oil  companies 
and  we  are  talking  about  some  of  the 
Presidents  closest  friends,  who  find  a 
way  not  to  pay  any  taxes. 


That  takes  some  courage,  because 
that  means  the  Senator  might  step  on 
some  toes  of  some  of  his  political  sup- 
porters. But  it  does  not  take  a  whole 
lot  of  courage  to  come  out  here  and 
put  Members  of  this  body  on  the  spot 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  accept 
3V2-percent  increase.  The  Senator 
could  go  back  and  say  to  his  constitu- 
ents. "Yes.  we  did  take  a  3Vi-percent 
increase."  and  not  be  embarrassed 
about  that. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  do  some- 
thing that  really  cuts  into  the  Federal 
budget  and  save  some  money,  let  me 
hear  his  voice  be  raised  with  respect  to 
the  consultants  whose  end  line  in 
every  consultant  report  is  that  further 
study  is  needed,  so  they  better  have 
more  consultant  reports.  That  involves 
billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  that 
this  Government  spends  annually,  and 
no  one  pays  any  attention  to  it. 

If  you  want  to  provide  some  real 
leadership  and  provide  some  balancing 
of  the  budget  let  me  hear  your  voice 
and  come  out  against  some  of  the 
wasteful  Department  of  Defense 
spending  and  some  of  the  practices 
that  that  body  uses.  That  takes  some 
courage,  because  that  steps  on  the  toes 
of  some  that  may  be  political  support- 
ers. 

But  to  come  out  here  and  say  we  are 
going  to  do  a  great  job.  we  are  going  to 
save  all  of  $1.3  million— $1.3  million:  a 
million.  $300  thousand.  I  think  my 
mathematics  are  correct,  that  is  535 
times  about  $2,400  a  year.  The  Penta- 
gon is  going  to  have  close  to  a  $50-bil- 
lion  increase  this  year.  $50  billion.  You 
are  going  to  do  a  great  job.  You  are 
going  to  save  $1.3  million.  It  may  be 
worth  a  headline  back  in  some  paper 
in  your  State,  but.  in  this  Senator's 
opinion,  the  effort  is  not  a  very  meri- 
torious one. 

I  have  sat  through  these  debates  and 
heard  them  before.  We  all  run  for 
cover.  And  candidates  are  open.  I  un- 
derstand that.  They  have  to  vote  with 
you  and  you  are  going  to  get  a  tremen- 
dous vote  and  you  are  going  to  pass  it 
overwhelmingly.  But  that  does  not 
make  it  right.  This  action  is  wrong. 

My  good  friend  from  Utah  is  on  his 
feet  and  he  is  ready  to  jump  into  the 
fray,  but  the  fact  is.  let  him  come  to 
this  floor  and  bar  any  honorariums 
t)eing  paid  for  speeches  and  I  will  vote 
for  that.  I  will  vote  for  that.  Then  you 
are  really  talking  about  the  legislative 
process,  because  that  has  to  do  with 
groups  that  are  advocating  legislation 
or  opposed  to  it  paying  Senators  for 
making  a  speech. 

There  is  one  organization  that  never 
wanted  to  hear  my  voice  but  suddenly 
a  bill  came  before  my  committee  and 
they  suddenly  thought  I  was  a  great 
speaker.  I  did  not  go.  But  the  fact  is  it 
is  crass  and  it  is  crude. 

This  is  not  crass  or  crude.  This  is 
logical.  This  is  reasonable.  Win  the 
battle.  Get  the  headline.  But  I  am  not 


sure  that  the  day  will  not  come  when 
Senators  will  just  be  leaving  this  body 
or  unwilling  to  run  for  it  because  they 
caruiot  afford  to  run.  It  has  too  often 
now  been  described  as  a  "rich  man's 
club."  And  that  is  not  the  way  it  ought 
to  be.  It  ought  to  be  that  every  Ameri- 
can has  a  right  and  privilege  of  serving 
in  this  body  regardless  of  his  or  her 
economic  condition. 

So  I  say  to  my  good  friend.  Senator, 
you  are  going  to  win  this  battle,  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  victory  is  not 
rather  shallow. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
helped  his  cause  by  making  a  personal 
attack  on  the  motives  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  it  was  a  per- 
sonal attack 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  a 
personal  attack  on  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  questioning  his  motives, 
questioning  his  courage. 

He  has  come  on  this  floor  and  taken 
tough  vote  after  tough  vote  on  a 
whole  series  of  issues.  He  brings  this 
motion— and  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  I 
am  not  voting  with  him.  but  I  certain- 
ly am  not  attacking  the  motives  of 
what  he  is  doing  on  this  floor,  suggest- 
ing that  he  is  taking  an  easy  way  out 
or  that  he  avoids  tough  votes. 

He  makes  all  kinds  of  courageous 
votes  here  and  we  do  not  need  any- 
body from  any  other  State  standing 
up  and  accusing  him  of  certain  mo- 
tives or  lacking  the  guts  or  courage  to 
take  the  tough  ones  here,  which  he 
does  all  the  time. 

So  I  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  not  done  any  help  for  his 
c&usc 

Mr.  GARN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  object  to  the  yielding.  I  seek  the 
floor  to  respond  to  a  matter  of  person- 
al privilege. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  go  ahead 
and  reconize  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I 
will  wait. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  No.  I  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  rules  do  not  permit  the  yielding  of 
the  floor 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  the 
floor  and  the  rules  permit  his  yielding 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield  for  a  question 
from  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  the  floor  and  give  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  the  time  to  speak  and  then 
I  will  seek  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  still 
have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  a  good 
personal  friend  of  mine.  If  I  made  a 
personal  attack  upon  him,  which  I  did 
not  think  I  did,  then  I  got  overly  en- 
thused and  I  had  no  intention  of  doing 
that.  But  if  I  did,  and  it  is  so  interpret- 
ed by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
and  it  was  a  personal  attack,  then  I 
apologize  openly  to  him.  I  certainly  do 
not  question  his  motives,  nor  his  integ- 
rity. If  it  came  out  in  that  manner,  I 
apologize  publicly. 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  also  detected  it  as  per- 
sonal. I  will  give  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  that  he 
did  not  mean  it  that  way.  But  when  we 
start  talking  about  courage  on  this 
floor,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  enti- 
tled to  his  opinions  and  is  given  the 
right  to  express  them.  Certainly  he 
has  exercised  that  right  on  this  floor 
over  and  over  again  on  small  items, 
holding  up  this  body  interminably 
over  issues  that  put  this  body  to  tough 
votes.  That  is  his  right.  And  it  is  the 
right  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
to  bring  up  his  amendments. 

But  I  am  getting  a  little  bit  tired  of 
the  demagoguery  that  goes  on  on  this 
floor.  And  I  am  not  referring  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  am  referring  in 
general  to  the  demagoguery  on  this 
floor  over  these  issues  of  pay. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  referred  to 
me  about  honorariums  and,  boy,  is  he 
right.  I  have  stood  on  this  floor  and 
defended  the  right  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen  to  earn  legal  income 
that  is  fully  disclosed  to  their  constitu- 
ents. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  said  that  if 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  did  not 
want  to  take  the  money,  he  did  not 
have  to.  And  that  is  the  same  issue  on 
legally  earned  outside  income.  The  key 
is  "fully  disclosed."  Senators  in  this 
body,  as  I  expressed  last  year  to  the 
late  Senator  Jackson,  if  they  do  not 
like  honorariums,  if  they  think  there 
is  something  wrong  with  them,  they 


do  not  have  to  impose  that  judgment 
on  the  rest  of  this  body.  They  simply 
have  to  say,  "I  don't  take  them." 

That  is  the  amazing  thing,  the 
number  of  Senators  in  this  body  who 
last  fall  voted  to  reestablish  an  hono- 
rarium cap  and  yet  they  took  them 
even  after  they  talked  about  how  evil 
they  are.  What  kind  of  demagoguery  is 
that,  to  accept  honoraria  but  then,  for 
political  purposes,  to  stand  out  here 
and  criticize  them? 

I  am  going  to  repeat  what  I  have 
said  before,  and  I  think  it  is  the  key 
point  on  that  particular  issue.  It  is  dis- 
closure. 

I  went  through  a  campaign  in  1980 
where  my  opponent  could  not  find 
much  else  to  talk  about  so  he  talked 
about  my  outside  earned  income.  He 
did  not  refer  to  it  as  honoraria.  He  re- 
ferred to  it  as  corporate  tips— corpo- 
rate tips.  Great.  That  is  a  good  phrase 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  could  use.  Cor- 
porate tips.  He  knows  something 
about  the  corporate  world,  I  do  not.  I 
was  not  in  business.  I  do  not  have 
wealth.  I  do  not  have  an  inheritance.  I 
do  not  ha',  e  a  rich  wife.  I  have  seven 
kids,  three  of  them  in  college  and  No. 
4  will  be  in  college  next  September. 

But  I  went  through  a  whole  cam- 
paign, and  my  opponent  even  had  TV 
ads.  black  and  white  so  they  looked 
sinister.  A  bald-headed  guy  holding 
out  his  hand,  kind  of  in  the  dark,  sort 
of  resembled  me,  and  talked  about  my 
"corporate  tips."  My  response  was 
they  are  fully  disclosed  in  great  detail. 
My  constituents  know  where  every 
dollar  came  from  on  what  date  and 
from  where. 

Even  so,  I  received  74  percent  of  the 
vote.  I  guess  the  other  26  percent  did 
not  vote  for  me  because  I  took  outside 
earned  income. 

But  another  key  point  is  the  dispari- 
ty between  earned  and  unearned 
income.  I  will  guarantee  you  that  this 
body,  sometime  during  this  year,  will 
face  this  issue  again  as  they  did  last 
fall.  If  there  is  a  limit  on  legally,  fully 
disclosed^  outside  earned  income,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  limit  on  unearned 
income.  Nobody  can  stand  on  this 
floor  and  convince  me  that  $2,000, 
fully  disclosed  to  your  constituents,  is 
influencing  legislation.  And  yet 
wealthy  Senators  can  take  $50,000, 
$100,000,  a  half-million  dollars,  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  dividends  and  interest 
and  shares  in  their  businesses  without 
it  even  being  fully  disclosed  as  to 
where  it  comes  from  or  the  amount, 
but  in  broad  categories.  Yet  it  is  sug- 
gested that  Senators  can  have  un- 
earned incomes  between  a  half -million 
dollars  and  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
and  that  does  not  influence  them,  has 
no  impact  whatsoever  on  their  deci- 
sions in  this  body,  but  a  couple  of 
thousand  dollars,  fully  disclosed,  does. 

Baloney.  If  this  were  not  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  would  use  another  word 
that  starts  with  a  B  but  would  not  be 


acceptable.  I  think  everybody  knows 
what  I  am  talking  about.  The  first 
part  of  the  word  is  "Bull."  and  I  will 
leave  off  the  last  part. 

So  we  will  see  about  rich  boys  versus 
poor  boys  in  this  body  and  sneaky 
$2,500  picayunish  pay  raises  in  the 
middle  of  a  recess.  I  would  think  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  really  be 
upset  about  that,  as  I  have  listened  to 
him  with  respect,  and  I  mean  that  sin- 
cerely. I  might  not  agree,  but  I  respect 
him.  I  carmot  imagine  you  condoning 
it  going  into  effect  without  a  vote  in 
the  middle  of  a  recess. 

But.  at  the  very  least,  this  body  is 
going  to  face  votes  on  full  disclosure  if 
we  caimot  place  some  kind  of  a  limit 
so  that  earned  and  unearned  income, 
the  rich  and  the  poor  Senators  are 
treated  the  same  whatever  the  rules 
are.  either  no  limits  or  some  limits  or 
disclosure  or  no  disclosure,  except  I 
would  not  favor  no  disclosure.  Our 
constituents  are  entitled  to  see  that. 
But  there  are  going  to  be  lots  of  votes 
in  this  body  about  the  wealthy  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  disclosing  every  dime 
and  source  of  their  income,  where  it 
came  from,  on  what  date,  so  that  their 
constituents  can  judge  whether  they 
are  influenced  or  not. 

That  is  the  key— disclosure.  Anytime 
anybody  wants  to  talk  about  these 
issues  of  pay,  I  am  certainly  willing. 
But  we  are  not  going  to  continue  to 
put  up  with  double  standards  in  this 
body.  We  have  a  cap  now  of  $20,800. 
That  is  $4,200  less  than  it  was  shortly 
after  I  got  here  9  years  ago. 

Well,  if  that  is  fair,  let  us  put  a  cap 
on  unearned  income,  as  well.  Other- 
wise, this  will  turn  into  a  body  of  100 
Senators  who  have  great  wealth, 
either  from  their  work  before  they  got 
here,  inheritance,  a  rich  wife,  of  what- 
ever. But  we  will  not  know  what  the 
sources  of  it  are,  except  in  these  big, 
broad  categories. 

I  do  not  understand  the  distinction. 
I  really  cannot  comprehend  the  dis- 
tinction between  2.000  bucks  that  is 
fully  disclosed  and  everybody  knows 
about  it  and  you  have  to  face  your 
constituents,  but  if  you  get  those  old 
dividend  coupons,  you  can  clip  them. 
It  does  not  matter  how  many  there 
are,  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  a 
half  million  bucks,  somehow  that 
money  is  pure. 

You  could  not  influence  the 
wealthy,  I  suppose.  Just  those  who  go 
out  and  fully  disclose  what  is  going  on. 

There  is  one  other  matter  that  was 
brought  up  and  that  is  the  issue  of 
Western  water  projects.  Boy,  if  that  is 
not  one  to  whip  all  the  time.  Boy.  is 
that  not  popular  and  great.  Just  come 
out  here  and  talk  about  big  oil.  big 
banks  and  Western  water  projects. 
Boy,  that  covers  it  all.  It  makes  every- 
body heroes. 

Well,  I  wish  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  come  out  and  see  what  hap- 
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pened  where  one  of  those  Western 
water  projects  was  not  built  last  year. 
It  was  authorized  when  I  was  the  Salt 
Lake  City  water  conunissioner  in  1968 
for  $30  million.  We  never  had  the 
money  appropriated  for  it  because  cer- 
tain Senators  complained  about  West- 
ern water  projects.  Well,  we  had  floods 
in  the  streets  of  Salt  Lake  City  last 
year,  floods  that  caused  over  $100  mil- 
lion worth  of  damage.  Most  of  that 
would  have  been  averted  if  that  dam 
and  other  elements  of  the  central 
Utah  water  project  had  been  in  place. 
We  could  have  controlled  that  runoff. 
Now  I  am  trying  to  get  $5.5  million 
from  us  here  to  see  that  that  dam  is 
built.  It  is  still  going  to  be  too  late  for 
this  spring.  This  year  we  have  250  per- 
cent of  normal  snowfall.  Wait  until 
you  see  the  floods  this  spring  and  wait 
until  FEMA  goes  in  there  and  spends 
far  more  money  than  the  cost  of  that 
dam. 

It  is  interesting,  in  1968  we  could 
have  built  a  50,000-foot  reservoir  for 
recreation,  culinary  water  supply,  and 
flood  control.  Now  a  30.000-foot  reser- 
voir in  the  same  spot  costs  $80  million. 
It  is  still  a  good  bargain  compared  to 
the  floods  we  experienced.  We  are  out 
there  diking  Interstate  80  across  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  It  used  to  be  south  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake:  now  it  is  in  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  So  we  are  spending  a 
few  million  dollars  to  dike  it. 

We  are  diking  around  the  airport  at 
a  cost  of  a  few  million  dollars.  We  are 
diking  the  airport  because  it  can  be 
flooded. 

We  had  flooding  that  devastated 
communities  all  over  Utah  last  year 
because  western  water  projects  were 
not  built. 

I  just  get  a  little  bit  tired  of  western 
water  projects  being  the  whipping  boy. 
You  know,  it  is  dry  out  there.  We  get 
18  inches  of  water  a  year  in  Utah, 
most  of  it  in  the  winter.  Sometimes  in 
the  summer  we  can  go  3  months  and 
get  a  half-inch  of  rain.  You  do  not 
have  to  be  too  bright  to  figure  out 
that  you  have  to  store  the  water  from 
the  winter  to  get  you  through  the 
sununer.  In  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  other 
places  you  know  it  rains  a  lot,  the 
water  comes  all  year  round. 

Well,  it  does  not  in  Utah,  Arizona, 
Nevada,  Idaho,  and  some  of  the  other 
States  out  there.  We  are  the  second 
most  arid  State  in  the  country.  Only 
Nevada  is  drier.  But,  boy,  we  still  have 
to  hear  about  our  western  water 
projects. 

When  we  get  on  that  subject.  I  will 
bring  out  a  string  of  statistics  and 
show  you  how  much  it  has  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  from  flood 
damage  as  a  result  of  not  building 
some  of  those  projects.  Boy,  if  that  is 
not  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  I 
sure  wish  we  had  spent  $30  million  for 
that  dam  back  in  1968  and  all  that  rec- 
reational use  and  culinary  water  so  we 
did  not   have   rationing  during  some 
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summers.  Usually  we  do  not  have 
water  out  there.  Now  we  have  too 
much.  Our  Governor  termed  it  well. 
He  summed  up  all  the  property  dam- 
ages the  last  2  years,  and  said.  "It  is  a 
hell  of  a  way  to  run  a  desert." 

Well,  we  are  a  desert.  We  need  abili- 
ty to  store  that  water  so  it  will  last  us 
during  the  summer.  But  I  guess  East- 
em  Senators  will  always  use  that  as  a 
great  whipping  boy. 

Sometime  when  some  of  your  kids 
come  out  there  and  want  to  visit  or 
live  and  cannot  get  a  drink  of  water  in 
the  summer  and  the  crops  are  dried 
up,  there  is  not  enough  even  for  the 
dry  farmers  to  exist,  they  might  learn 
something  about  water  projects  they 
cannot  learn  while  they're  surrounded 
by  green  trees  all  over  like  in  Virginia. 
You  know,  they  refer  to  rivers  in 
Utah.  Rivers  in  Utah  are  little  diver- 
sion streams  back  here.  There  is  prob- 
ably more  water  in  the  Potomac  than 
there  is  in  the  entire  State  of  Utah. 
But  I  understand  that  nothing 
changes.  We  will  still  hear  from  the 
press  and  from  certain  Senators  about 
Western  water  projects. 

Well,  we  will  trade  you.  Send  us 
some  of  your  rain  evenly  spread 
throughout  the  year,  rather  than  the 
massive  amounts  of  snow  in  the  winter 
that  we  wait  to  melt  and  flood  us.  and 
then  we  will  not  need  the  Western 
water  projects.  Maybe  we  can  get 
along  without  them,  if  you  can  figure 
out  a  way  to  do  that. 

We  have  gotten  far  afield  from  the 
pay  raise,  but  I  wanted  to  respond  to 
some  of  the  statements  made.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  serious 
about  what  he  is  doing  and  so  is  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  The  American 
people  will  certainly  agree  that  a  pay 
raise  should  not  go  into  force  while  we 
are  out  of  session  on  January  1  with 
no  rollcall  vote,  no  guts  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  or  House  to  vote  it  up  or 
down.  I  think  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  would  agree  also  that 
if  it  is  right  to  limit  legally  earned, 
fully  disclosed  income,  maybe  it  ought 
to  be  right  to  limit,  or  at  least  fully 
disclose  the  unearned  income.  I  assure 
you  we  will  have  some  votes  on  that  as 
this  session  goes  forward,  too.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  kind 
of  wish  I  had  not  wandered  by.  I  did. 
unfortunately. 

I  have  always  voted  against  pay  in- 
creases, but  it  is  true  I  have  always 
taken  them. 

I  was  interested  that  there  was  no 
time  limit  on  this  bill.  I  now  know 
why. 

I  was  startled  at  the  intensity  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  with  what  my  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island  has  said  is  a 


personal  attack.  I  certainly  heard  it 
that  way. 

I  have  great  regard  for  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  though  he  has  peculiar 
views  about  Western  water  projects.  I 
think  it  is  unfortunate  when  he  does 
not  direct  his  remarks  to  the  Chair 
and  instead  directs  them  across  the 
Chamber  and  then  indicates  that  that 
is  not  occurring. 

In  my  5  years  here.  I  have  watched 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  have 
seen  him  in  his  prowess  win  the  battle 
and  win  the  headlines  many,  many 
times. 

It  is  ironic  to  hear  that  phrase,  the 
Western  water  issue. 

I  heard  another  part  of  the  debate.  I 
heard  the  words  crass  and  crude  enter 
the  debate,  and  I  would  certainly  say 
it  was. 

Western  water  projects.  Just  one 
little  touch  on  that. 

How  fascinating,  as  we  struggle  with 
that  issue  in  the  arid  States,  and  we 
"toadied  up"  our  own  bucks  to  do  it. 
and  then  a  Federal  water  project  will 
go  in  under  the  main  street  of  Cincin- 
nati and  nobody  is  coughing  up  any  of 
the  bucks  out  there.  So  that  is  what 
we  end  up  with  while  we  "toadied  up" 
the  bucks.  We  put  ours  in.  We  just 
have  approved  a  dam  in  Wyoming 
where  the  State  legislature  put  up  44 
million  bucks,  which  is  in  escrow,  and 
the  dam  will  cost  $116  million.  That 
sent  tremors  through  this  place  back 
here  because  no  State  wants  to  put  up 
that  kind  of  bucks.  They  just  want  to 
sit  there  and  take  them. 

When  I  hear  the  business  of  the 
Western  water  projects,  remember 
that  coalition  of  those  who  struggle 
for  Western  water  consists  of  the 
Western  coalition  which  corisists  of 
Democrats  and  Republicans  with  Sen- 
ator Paul  Laxalt  and  Senator  Dennis 
DeConcini  as  chairmen. 

I  guess  I  often  think  of  the  great 
phrase  when  President  Grant  sent  one 
of  his  loyal  members  of  the  Cabinet 
off  to  the  West.  He  said.  "Write  me 
back  and  tell  me  what  it  is  they  need 
out  there." 

The   general   wired   back   and   said. 
"All  this  place  needs  is  good  people 
and    water."    Grant   wired   back    and 
said.  "That  is  all  hell  needs." 
(Laughter.) 

So  the  easiest  thing  to  do  in  this 
body  or  in  these  United  States  is  to 
grab  a  microphone  and  get  everybody 
all  juiced  up.  and  there  are  some  mag- 
nificent proponents  of  that  in  this 
place.  And  then  it  takes  thoughtful 
Republicans  and  Democrats  to  come 
along  and  kind  of  police  up  behind 
them  like  coming  after  the  mounted 
posse  after  the  Fourth  of  July  parade. 
It  is  easy  to  do.  It  does  not  take  any 
brains  to  criticize.  That  is  why  there 
are  so  many  critics. 

I  guess  I  see  in  myself— whenever  I 
let  it  rip  on  somebody  or  see  somebody 


else  really  rip  off  or  emote— I  find 
often  when  I  am  making  those  criti- 
cisms in  that  situation  that  it  is  often 
something  I  do  myself,  when  I  do  not 
deal  with  it  well  in  my  own  life  so  I  lay 
it  out  on  somebody  else.  I  would  por- 
tray this  last  exercise  as  very  much 
like  that— very  much  like  that.  Maybe 
we  will  get  to  the  point  where  we  can 
say  the  same  things  in  our  offices  that 
we  say  in  public.  Then  this  country 
will  begin  to  make  progress  instead  of 
hearing  little  snipe  shots,  partisan- 
ship, and  partisanship  for  partisan- 
ship's sake.  Who  cares  if  it  is  a  Repub- 
lican amendment  or  Democratic 
amendment?  The  people  of  America 
do  not  give  a  whit  whether  it  is  a  Re- 
publican or  Democratic  bill  or  a  Re- 
publican amendment  or  a  Democratic 
amendment.  They  just  say.  "Why 
don't  you  get  off  your  duffs  and  do 
something?" 

So  that  is  what  we  do  here,  travel  on 
into  the  vapors  and  hope,  I  guess  to 
heaven,  that  somebody  will  pick  it  up 
and  put  it  into  the  paper. 

I  do  not  spend  any  time  on  that 
stuff.  I  cannot  possibly.  The  only  two 
guys  who  will  never  be  President  are 
my  chum  Boschwitz  and  myself.  He 
was  bom  in  Germany  and  I  have  3 
electoral  votes. 

(Laughter.) 

So  I  just  say  I  am  glad  I  walked  by, 
but  I  wish  I  had  not.  I  never  heard  so 
much  guff  in  all  my  life.  Thank  you. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
turned  into  a  fuller-fledged  debate 
than  perhaps  many  anticipated.  I  find 
myself  in  the  most  unusual  position  of 
siding  with  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Ohio  against  very  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Ohio,  Utah,  and  Wyo- 
ming. I  see  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  looking 
at  me  with  interest  and  concern.  So 
when  Metzenbaum  and  East  speak  to 
the  same  subject,  there  is  some  con- 
cern as  to  whether  the  recess  has  not 
been  too  long  and  we  have  lost  touch 
with  what  has  been  going  on  in  this 
body.  He  probably  did  make  an  obvi- 
ously infelicitous  choice  in  suggesting 
cutting  water  projects.  The  only  thing 
that  could  have  been  worse  is  if  he 
had  mentioned  the  tobacco  program. 
That  would  have  brought  the  wrath  of 
the  gods  down  upon  him,  of  course. 
But  he  did  not  do  that. 

I  do.  again,  respect  both  sides  of  the 
position  on  this  and  respect  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  involved.  I  would 
like  to  offer  a  thought  or  two  of  my 
owm  on  what  I  think  are  valid  points 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  raises. 

I  do  wish  to  acknowledge  that  Sena- 
tor Metzenbaum  does  have  the  candor 
and  forthrightness  frequently  to  walk 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  and 
thereby  stir  up  considerable  interest. 


debate,  and  controversy.  I  think  he  is 
correct  in  suggesting  what,  in  the  long 
run,  we  are  talking  about  here.  We  run 
the  danger  in  the  Senate,  and  I  think 
the  American  people  ought  to  know  it 
and  I  wish  the  media  were  a  little 
more  helpful  in  making  the  American 
public  understand  this,  of  turning  the 
Senate  into  a  club  of  basically  inde- 
pendently wealthy  people.  Many  may 
say  that  is  a  good  thing,  that  people 
who  have  inherited  wealth,  people 
who  have  made  great  money  on  the 
outside  in  the  business  conununity, 
ought  to  be  nrnning  the  country  and 
people  of  ordinary  income  and  ordi- 
nary means  ought  not  to  be  serving  in 
this  body.  I  question  the  wisdom  of 
that,  and  I  think  many  might  legiti- 
mately question  it. 

The  problem  we  face  is  how  do  we 
adequately  compensate  our  elected 
Representatives  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House?  It  is  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer.  It  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  what  we  ought  to  do  in 
the  long  run  is  pay  them  a  fair  and 
adequate  salary,  understanding  that 
they  must  maintain  two  homes,  under- 
standing that  they  must  maintain  ad- 
ditional expenses  that  would  not  oth- 
erwise be  encountered  without  having 
to  maintain  two  homes,  and  that  one 
of  those  two  homes  must  be  main- 
tained in  one  of  the  most  expensive 
cities  in  the  country  in  which  to  live. 
That  is  generally  known.  As  an  alter- 
native to  being,  if  you  will,  reasonably 
compensated  for  that  through  salary, 
often  the  answer  is  given,  let  us  not 
pay  too  well  in  salary,  and  let  Senators 
earn  their  money  through  honararia.  I 
question  the  wisdom  of  that. 

First,  there  is  always  the  implication 
that  we  might  be  bought,  if  you  will. 
Also,  let  us  be  candid,  those  who  bene- 
fit the  most  from  this  are  those  who 
have  been  here  some  time  and  are 
chairmen  of  major  committees— Fi- 
nance. Budget,  et  cetera.  This  puts 
them  in  an  infinitely  stronger  posi- 
tion, in  which  they  can  go  out  and 
draw  rather  large  salaries,  sometimes 
double  that  which  they  would  make  in 
their  employment  here  in  the  Senate. 
If  you  do  not  pay  adequately  in  terms 
of  salary,  you  simply  encourage  moon- 
lighting. That  is  what  it  is.  That  may 
be  a  good  thing.  I  do  not  know.  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  is. 

I  have  many  constituents  in  North 
Carolina  tell  me  that  what  the  U.S. 
Congress  ought  to  do  is  pay  itself  a 
fair  and  reasonable  salary  for  what  it 
is  doing,  for  the  sacrifices  made,  and 
put  a  cap  on  outside  honoraria  and 
thereby  prevent  the  group  from  be- 
coming one  that  is  exclusively  the 
province  of  the  independently  wealthy 
or  those  who  have,  perhaps,  in  the 
business  community  made  consider- 
able if  not,  in  some  cases,  outright 
enormous  wealth.  I  am  surprised— and 
I  do  not  blame  them;  we  often  pick  on 
the  media— that  the  national   media 


have  not  been  too  helpful  in  bringing 
this  into  perspective,  the  problem  that 
we  face  in  trying  to  find  a  balanced 
and  reasonable  solution  for  this  prob- 
lem for  Members  of  Congress. 

I  am  sure,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  indicated,  that  this  measure  will 
pass.  It  will  pass.  I  shall  vote  for  it. 
Perhaps  the  timing  in  poor.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  be  cutting  the  budget 
in  other  areas.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
do  some  restructuring  in  entitlement 
programs,  and  we  have  to  begin,  per- 
haps, at  home,  so  we  shall  cut  out  the 
cost-of-living  increase  for  ourselves  for 
this  year,  and  so  it  will  be.  What  will 
remain  in  the  long  run  is  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  how  we  pay  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
fairly  in  terms  of  salary,  limiting  the 
amount  of  money  they  can  make 
moonlighting  so  they  can  concentrate 
on  their  primary  responsibility  of 
taking  care  of  the  legislative  business 
of  this  country. 

I  think  any  employer  should  under- 
stand that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  pay 
your  employees  well  so  they  do  not 
have  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  out 
moonlighting.  We  should  pay  law  en- 
forcement personnel  well,  firemen 
well,  all  employees  of  Government- 
Federal,  State,  and  local— a  fair  and 
adequate  salary  so  they  do  not  have  to 
resort  to  moonlighting.  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  the  courage  to  do  that 
with  the  U.S.  Congress. 

My  final  point  is  this:  I  suspect  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
Russell  Long,  and  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Howard  Baker,  as  I 
understand  it,  have  become  interested 
in  proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment through  which  an  independent 
outside  body  would  be  established  that 
would  determine  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  the  U.S.  Congress.  Perhaps  we 
are  incapable  of  doing  it  ourselves.  I, 
for  one  person,  would  like  to  go  on 
record  as  saying  I  do  not  think  it  good 
to  underpay  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress.  I  am  not  saying  that 
has  occurred  at  this  point.  I  am  saying 
I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  underpay  us 
in  terms  of  the  economic  realities,  of 
salary,  then  unleash  us  to  go  out  and 
make  as  much  money  as  we  possibly 
can  in  terms  of  honoraria. 

I  fail  to  see  the  integrity  in  that.  I 
fail  to  see  that  that  is  a  responsible 
position  to  take  in  terms  of  compensa- 
tion for  our  services  and  our  attend- 
ance to  the  public  business.  I  shall 
happily,  myself,  support  in  the  long 
run  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
that  effect. 

I  think  this  debate  this  afternoon 
has  been  going  on  ever  since  I  have 
been  here  in  the  Senate— that  has 
been  a  short  period  of  time— on  the 
simple  inability  of  this  body,  along 
with  our  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  come 
to  some  sort  of  reasonable  agreement 
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on  how  we  ought  to  be  paid.  I  do  think 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  good  motives  and 
the  courage  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, raises  a  valid  point  whether,  by 
continually    reducing   our   salary,   we 


by  a  budget  that  is  not  in  control.  A 
deficit,  whether  it  be  psychological  or 
real,  that  causes  2  to  5  points  addition- 
al—some say  double-digit  interest 
rates  compared  to  single-digit  infla- 
tion. A  deficit  that,  because  of  the  per- 


Repeal  of  the  congressioal  pay  raise 
would  save  the  American  taxpayer  ap- 
proximately $1.39  million  over  the 
next  year.  This  may  not  seem  like 
much  to  some  people,  but  I  think  it  is 
a    good    start    on    the    downpayment 
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the  intention  of  the  leadership  on  this 
side.  When  we  finish  this  matter,  it 
will  be  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  go  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  once  said  that  I  am 
afraid  Congress  is  institutionally  in- 


So  I  am  going  to  vote  against  this.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  an  astronomical  sum. 
I  think  that  if  we  really  want  to  get 
down  to  the  core,  we  will  get  into  the 
areas  where  we  are  really  spending 
money.  Take  a  hard  look  at  the  wel- 


I  believe  that  the  continuing  source 
of  this  conflict  is  that  the  public  finds 
it  difficult  to  trust  any  decision  made 
by  anyone,  including  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  who  personally  benefit 
from  their  own  actions. 
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on  how  we  ought  to  be  paid.  I  do  think 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  good  motives  and 
the  courage  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, raises  a  valid  point  whether,  by 
continually  reducing  our  salary,  we 
make  it  a  salary  that  maybe,  by  a  rea- 
sonably objective  standard,  is  not  ade- 
quate unless  you  give  unlimited  hono- 
raria. Again,  and  I  conclude  on  this 
note,  if  we  do  not  deal  with  it  soon  and 
in  time  in  a  responsible  way.  I  think 
we  shall  continue  to  see  this  body  de- 
generate into  one  which  is  simply  the 
playpen  and  the  province  of  the 
wealthy,  the  independently  wealthy- 
inherited  wealth,  perhaps  earned 
wealth.  I  question  whether,  in  a  repre- 
sentative democracy,  that  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  country  and  its 
great  traditions  and  its  great  history, 
founded  upon  the  premise  of  repre- 
sentative government. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JEPSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
experiencing  at  this  time  in  the  coun- 
try a  national  renewal  across  the 
board  in  a  number  of  ways,  not  just 
economically.  We  are  on  the  down  side 
of  a  3-year  pounding  national  financial 
headache,  a  headache  still  here,  but 
going  away  and  getting  better.  We  are 
a  lot  stronger  today  than  we  were  3 
years  ago.  for  many  reasons.  The  fires 
of  adversity  sometimes  form  the 
strongest  of  alloys.  We  have  become  a 
lot  stronger  people,  a  lot  stronger 
nation,  because  of  the  tough  problems 
we  have  had  in  the  last  several  years. 

We  find  labor  and  management  sit- 
ting down  together  throughout  the 
country  where,  in  an  individual  busi- 
ness or  a  company,  they  are  faced  with 
doing  a  better  job  of  increasing  pro- 
ductivity if  they  are  going  to  keep  the 
doors  open.  Labor  and  management 
together  have  made  decisions  based  on 
the  fact  that,  to  keep  the  business 
open,  they  are  going  to  have  to  work 
together,  to  tighten  their  belts  and 
become  more  productive.  The  employ- 
ees made  the  decision  that  they 
wanted  to  keep  working,  they  wanted 
to  stay  in  the  town  where  they  had 
their  homes,  their  children  going  to 
school;  the  employers  cut  corners  in 
every  way  that  they  could,  and  togeth- 
er, they  kept  the  doors  open. 

Today,  we  have  a  sustainable  eco- 
nomic recovery  that,  finally,  even  the 
most  vicious  of  critics  admits  is  a 
broad,  a  deep,  and  a  lasting  one. 

In  fact,  getting  control  of  the  budget 
is  about  the  only  item  left.  Of  all  the 
economic  indicators  that  measure  the 
health  of  the  economy,  all  have  been 
in  place  since  December  1982,  or  about 
1  year  ago  this  time,  and  all  have  been 
pointing  in  the  right  direction.  In  ad- 
dition, many  positive  actions  have 
been  taking  place.  But  we  have  the 
deficit  today,  a  deficit  which  is  caused 


by  a  budget  that  is  not  in  control.  A 
deficit,  whether  it  be  psychological  or 
real,  that  causes  2  to  5  points  addition- 
al—some say  double-digit  interest 
rates  compared  to  single-digit  infla- 
tion. A  deficit  that,  because  of  the  per- 
ception people  have  that  the  budget  is 
out  of  control,  is  harmful  to  many  in 
my  State  who  operate  on  borrowed 
capital  for  putting  in  their  crops  and 
harvesting  them  in  the  fall. 

Whether  the  budget  actually  is  out 
of  control  or  whether  the  deficits  actu- 
ally are  all  that  harmful  is  not  the 
point.  Politically  and  psychologically, 
the  perception  is  there,  and  therefore 
that  makes  it  so.  The  political  percep- 
tion, right  or  wrong,  is  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  should  not  raise  salaries  of 
its  Members  at  this  time.  They  should 
set  an  example.  Others  have  had  to  do 
so  across  this  Nation. 

We  should  bite  the  bullet  in  Con- 
gress and  get  control  of  this  budget. 
Whether  we  have  a  freeze  or  whether 
we  have  a  reduction  and  set  priorities 
is  open  to  debate.  The  fact  is,  we  must 
get  to  work  on  all  the  various  agencies 
of  Government  across  the  board,  to 
make  sure  that  we  work  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  reducing  these  defi- 
cits. 

One  thing  we  really  do  not  need  is 
some  excess  baggage,  or  finger  point- 
ing, or  having  at  each  other,  or  the 
people  of  the  country  having  at  us; 
and  we  are  saying:  "Don't  do  as  we  do. 
just  do  as  we  say." 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  bill  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oklahoma. 
Senator  Nickles,  which  would  rescind 
the  .  -  ••  'nise  Members  of  Congress  re- 
ceived as  of  January  1.  1984;  and  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
Senator  Nickles,  Senator  Baker,  and 
me  in  supporting  this  effort. 

Last  evening,  I  listened  closely  to 
President  Reagan's  call  for  a  biparti- 
san approach  to  reducing  the  deficit. 
Indeed,  he  has  offered  to  begin  negoti- 
ations on  congressional  reductions,  to 
put  a  downpayment  on  reduction  of 
the  deficit.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  to  send  a  signal  to  the  President 
and  to  the  American  people  that  we 
are  ready  to  join  in  that  effort  than  by 
supporting  the  repeal  of  this  pay  raise. 
Some  have  suggested  that  this 
action  is  just  an  election-year  ploy.  It 
has  been  stated  in  the  media  that  the 
amount  of  money  saved  by  repeal  of 
this  pay  raise  is  so  small  that  it  prob- 
ably would  be  better  to  simply  let  it  go 
through.  When  I  heard  this,  it  remind- 
ed me  of  a  former  Senator  who  served 
in  this  body  for  a  number  of  years 
with  great  distinction— Senator  Ever- 
ett Dirksen  of  Illinois.  Senator  Dirk- 
sen  is  reported  to  have  responded  to  a 
question  about  Federal  at<c»;w!r.g  v.'  " 
the  following  remark: 

A  million  here,  a  million  there,  and  pretty 
soon  we're  talking  about  real  money. 


Repeal  of  the  congressioal  pay  raise 
would  save  the  American  taxpayer  ap- 
proximately $1.39  million  over  the 
next  year.  This  may  not  seem  like 
much  to  some  people,  but  I  think  it  is 
a  good  start  on  the  downpayment 
President  Reagan  was  talking  about. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote  on  the  Nickles 
bill.  The  American  people  are  waiting 
to  see  who  is  serious  about  controlling 
spending. 

Congress  has  a  reputation  for  con- 
trolling spending  that  can  be  likened 
to  putting  Dracula  in  charge  of  the 
blood  bank.  It  never  has  shown  the 
discipline  to  do  the  things  that  are 
necessary. 

So  I  again  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
Senator  Nickles,  Senator  Baker,  and 
me  in  repealing  this  pay  raise. 

President  Harry  Truman  was  fond  of 
saying:  "The  buck  stops  here."  when 
referring  to  the  decisiormiaking  proc- 
ess in  Government.  For  the  most  part, 
he  was  quite  accurate.  With  respect  to 
this  pay  raise,  I  submit  that  Congress 
has  an  opportunity  to  assert  its  posi- 
tion and  say  emphatically  that  the 
buck  indeed  stops  here  with  respect  to 
congressional  salaries,  until  we  get  this 
budget  under  control. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagues  who  join  me  in 
this  measure. 

I  also  wish  to  mention  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  that  I  understood  his 
comments,  that  no  malice  is  intended, 
and  I  accept  his  apology.  We  do  have  a 
good  relationship  and  a  good  friend- 
ship, and  I  understood  where  he  is 
coming  from  in  this  matter. 

We  have  had  a  much  longer  debate 
than  I  thought  would  take  place. 

I  will  mention  what  made  up  my 
mind  to  introduce  this  bill— the  fact 
that  the  company  I  was  working  for 
before  taking  office  had  financial 
problems  and  their  employees  did  not 
get  a  raise. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  lot  of  compa- 
nies across  the  country  are  having  a 
hard  time,  and  their  employees  are 
taking  pay  cuts— not  forestalling 
raises,  but  they  are  actually  making 
reductions. 

I  think  we  are  in  hard  times.  Our 
country  is  going  broke  with  deficits. 
This  is  one  little  increase,  and  it  is 
hard  for  those  of  us  who  like  to  see 
cuts  made  in  every  area,  including  de- 
fense, to  accept  a  raise. 

I   appreciate   the   majority    leader's 
support. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
announced  earlier  that  when  we  finish 
'.-.ic  bill,  we  would  go  on  to  the  crime 
package,  but  it  is  too  late  to  do  that,  in 
my  opinion.  I  have  sent  word  to  the 
minority  leader  that  that  will  not  be 
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improvements  other  Senators  can  sug- 
gest. I  do  believe  however,  we  will  not 
resolve  this  problem  until  we  eliminate 
the  conflict  of  interest  in  setting  our 
own  salaries.  We  should  take  action  to 

pnrt  this  rnnflirt  nnw. 


I  Strongly  oppose  this  pay  increase 
as  I  have  opposed  every  pay  increase 
since  coming  to  the  Senate.  The  Fed- 
eral deficit  in  1984  will  reach  a  stag- 
gering $200  billion.  A  pay  increase  for 
Members  of  Congress  would   be   the 


this  by  promptly  rescinding  this  cost- 
of-living  increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
overwhelmingly  repeal  this  recent  3.5- 
percent  pay  raise  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. We  must  demonstrate  for  our- 
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the  intention  of  the  leadership  on  this 
side.  When  we  finish  this  matter,  it 
will  be  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  go  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  once  said  that  I  am 
afraid  Congress  is  institutionally  in- 
capable of  establishing  its  own  salary, 
and  I  think  we  have  demonstrated 
that  time  and  again.  That  is  one 
reason  why  I  have  joined  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  in  trying  to  define  a  constitu- 
tional process  which  will  relieve  much 
of  that  conflict  of  interest— that  is,  to 
vote  on  our  own  salary.  But  that  is  not 
likely  to  happen  right  away,  and  I  rec- 
ognize that.  So  I  will  support  Senator 
Nickles'  bill. 

May  I  say  one  thing,  Mr.  President.  I 
always  risk  delivering  a  full  lecture 
when  I  get  on  this  subject.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  be  paid  as  full-time 
employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  really  do  not  think  that  is 
what  it  is  all  about  or  the  way  it 
should  be. 

I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  be 
paid  on  a  per  diem  basis,  if  that  were 
coupled  with  an  arrangement  so  that 
we  acted  as  a  board  of  directors,  a  poli- 
cysetting  agency;  if  we  were  permitted 
to  continue  as  our  Founding  Fathers 
were  and  until  recently  Members  of 
Congress  were,  as  architects  or  shop 
stewards,  as  lawyers  or  farmers,  as 
doctors  or  railroad  engineers,  or  what- 
ever; to  continue  our  activity  in  the 
mainstream  of  our  community's  life, 
together  with  a  full,  total,  complete, 
and  timely  disclosure  of  the  source  of 
our  income. 

Those  are  the  things  we  cannot  do 
today.  All  we  can  do  today  is  vote  on 
the  Nickles  measure,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  do  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  advised  that 
there  may  be  one  other  Senator  who 
wishes  to  speak,  and  while  we  check 
back,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
because  there  are  a  few  moments,  I 
might  explain  that  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  this  measure  because  many  of 
us,  unless  we  receive  this  raise,  are 
going  to  earn  less  money  than  we 
earned  before. 

I  happen  to  receive  military  retire- 
ment, and  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  I  have  to  give  part  of  that 
back.  I  have  been  paying  social  securi- 
ty for  50  years,  and  thanks  to  the 
social  security  business.  I  am  now 
paying  more  social  security  than  I  ever 
did,  and  I  am  75  years  old. 


So  I  am  going  to  vote  against  this.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  an  astronomical  sum. 
I  think  that  if  we  really  want  to  get 
down  to  the  core,  we  will  get  into  the 
areas  where  we  are  really  spending 
money.  Take  a  hard  look  at  the  wel- 
fare state. 

I  promise  that,  in  my  service  with 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  we  are 
really  going  to  tackle  those  expensive 
items.  But  to  say  that  paying  3.5  more 
is  going  to  aid  with  respect  to  the 
bankruptcy  of  this  country— it  could 
be  true,  but  I  doubt  it. 

I  recall  that  in  my  first  year,  I  be- 
lieve I  made  $12,500,  had  four  children 
in  school,  had  a  wife  living  here,  and  I 
made  money.  Now,  making  almost 
$70,000,  doing  all  my  own  cooking  and 
all  my  own  cleaning  up  of  the  house, 
which  I  happen  to  like,  I  not  only  am 
not  making  money  but  am  losing 
money;  and  I  have  not  gone  through  a 
year  in  about  15  years  that  I  have  not 
had  to  go  to  the  bank  and  borrow. 

I  think  we  are  entitled  here  to  make 
enough  money  to  support  ourselves  in 
this  terribly  expensive  community.  I 
realize  that  what  we  are  paid  is  a  lot  of 
money,  but  when  you  look  around  this 
town  and  you  see  secretaries,  stenogra- 
phers, and  so  forth,  making  $40,000  or 
$50,000,  I  do  not  think  $70,000  for  a 
Senator  is  outrageous. 

I  think  of  my  own  business,  which  is 
old  and  was  a  small  business  and  now 
is  very  big,  and  salaries  are  much 
bigger  than  we  are  paid;  and  they  are 
responsible  for  a  handful  of  money, 
compared  to  our  responsibilities  in 
having  to  look  at  $100  billion  and  $200 
billion  every  year. 

So,  much  as  I  dislike  voting  against 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma,  I  am  going 
to  do  so. 

I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth).  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Senate  finds  itself  in  the 
middle  of  a  decision  that  we  should 
not  be  making.  I  will  vote  for  the  Nick- 
les bill  to  repeal  the  3.5  percent  in- 
crease we  received  in  January.  I  do  so 
for  two  reasons.  First,  because  I  agree 
that  our  pay  should  not  be  increased 
at  this  time.  Second,  because  there  is 
no  other  method  currently  available  to 
limit  congressional  salaries.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  I  should  be  able  to 
cast  any  vote  that  determines  how 
much  taxpayer  money  I  should  re- 
ceive. 


I  believe  that  the  continuing  source 
of  this  conflict  is  that  the  public  finds 
it  difficult  to  trust  any  decision  made 
by  anyone,  including  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  who  personally  benefit 
from  their  own  actions. 

It  is  purely  and  simply  a  conflict  of 
interest  for  us  to  determine  our  own 
salaries.  We  would  not  give  anyone 
else  the  privilege  to  write  a  check  to 
himself  drawn  on  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  reason  we 
should  have  that  authority. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
posed by  me  and  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  Mr.  Baker,  that  is  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Chiles,  Cran- 
ston, Dole,  Moynihan,  Inouye,  Dan- 
forth. Laxalt,  Warner.  Bentsen, 
Ford,  Nunn,  Pryor,  and  Garn. 

This  constitutional  amendment  re- 
moves the  current  authority  vested  in 
Congress  to  set  its  own  salaries.  Under 
the  provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1.  salaries  would  be  determined  in 
the  following  manner. 

By  July  1  of  each  even-numbered 
year,  a  nine-member  independent  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  President 
would  determine  salaries  for  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  including  Delegates 
and  Resident  Commissioners.  Salaries 
for  congressional  officers,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
both  Houses  would  be  set  by  the  Com- 
mission at  the  same  time.  These  salary 
levels  would  go  into  effect  when  the 
Members  of  the  new  Congress  take  the 
oath  of  office  in  January  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  would  remain  in 
effect  during  both  sessions  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  Commission  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  decrease,  increase,  or  make 
no  change  in  Members'  salaries.  In  de- 
termining the  appropriate  salary  level 
for  congressional  positions,  members 
of  the  Commission  could  look  at  any 
factors  they  deem  appropriate.  This 
could  include  fringe  benefits  available 
to  Members,  the  state  of  the  economy, 
and  the  level  of  the  Federal  deficit. 

The  constitutional  amendment  man- 
dates that  Members  of  Congress  be 
paid  at  the  rate  set  by  the  Commis- 
sion. A  separate  vote  by  Congress 
would  not  be  required  to  appropriate 
funds  for  congressional  salaries. 

Conversely,  an  appropriation  rider 
concerning  salaries  would  not  be  in 
order.  Members  would  continue  to 
have  the  right  to  return  to  the  Treas- 
ury any  portion  of  their  salary  they 
feel  is  inappropriate  or  excessive. 
Members  could  not.  however,  take  any 
action  that  would  result  in  a  salary  in- 
crease. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  the 
provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1.  I  do  not  claim  it  is  the  perfect  solu- 
tion. I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  of  any 
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the  other  Members  of  this  body,  but  I 
have  a  hard  time  at  home  explaining 
the  necessity  of  sacrifice  by  all  in 
order  to  lower  Federal  deficits  and 
maintain  our  economic  health  at  the 
same  time  these  Members  attempt  to 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 


this  institution,  and  not  go  through 
this  kind  of  thing,  reject  the  motion, 
and  say  to  those  good  people  around 
the  country  without  substance:  "There 
is  a  place  for  you.  You  don't  have  to 
go  out  and  make  your  money  first  and 
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improvements  other  Senators  can  sug- 
gest. I  do  believe  however,  we  will  not 
resolve  this  problem  until  we  eliminate 
the  conflict  of  interest  in  setting  our 
own  salaries.  We  should  take  action  to 
end  this  conflict  now. 

I  hope  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee will  give  further  consideration  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  men- 
tioned in  my  earlier  remarks  my  sup- 
port for  the  Senate  resolution  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion authored  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  which  I  am  privileged  to 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  report  that  resolution, 
and  let  me  say  that  the  leadership  on 
this  side  will  attempt  to  schedule  that 
for  early  consideration  if  it  is  reported 
by  the  committee. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana once  again  for  his  initiative.  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  remarks  and 
agree  with  every  word  he  said. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
hope  that  I  will  not  offend  the  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  chair  if  I 
simply  quoted  something  he  told  me 
about  the  pay  raise  one  time.  He  said: 
It  is  just  not  worth  the  grief  to  vote  for  a 
pay  raise  if  you  look  at  all  the  snide  re- 
marks and  insinuation  and  innuendoes  and 
all  the  rest  of  it  that  come  from  various 
people  in  the  media  and  whatever  sources. 
It  is  just  not  worth  all  the  grief  to  vote  for  a 
pay  raise.  It  is  far  better  to  resolve  this  con- 
flict of  interest  by  putting  it  with  someone 
else. 

We  do  not  hear  of  people  terribly 
upset  about  the  pay  of  corporate  offi- 
cers and  matters  of  that  sort  because 
usually  someone  else  sets  it,  the  board 
of  directors  or  whoever. 

In  our  case,  we  have  an  impossible 
situation.  It  is  an  irreconcilable  con- 
flict of  interest.  It  plagues  us  constant- 
ly. It  makes  us  look  terrible  in  the  eyes 
of  people.  This  is  always  our  worst 
hour.  Never  do  we  look  worse  than 
when  we  consume  time  talking  about 
our  own  salaries.  It  is  inappropriate.  It 
is  not  in  good  taste.  The  debate  gets 
acrimonious.  It  just  puts  us  in  a  bad 
light  every  time  we  get  into  it. 

Why  do  we  do  these  things?  Why  do 
we  not  just  get  rid  of  it? 

That  is  why.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  in 
due  course  the  Judiciary  Committee 
will  report  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2211.  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
3.5-percent  pay  raise  for  Members  of 
Congress  which  went  into  effect  Janu- 
ary 1.  1984.  As  my  colleagues  well 
know,  we  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  this  pay  raise  before  it 
became  effective. 


I  strongly  oppose  this  pay  increase 
as  I  have  opposed  every  pay  increase 
since  coming  to  the  Senate.  The  Fed- 
eral deficit  in  1984  will  reach  a  stag- 
gering $200  billion.  A  pay  increase  for 
Members  of  Congress  would  be  the 
wrong  signal  to  send  to  the  American 
people.  If  we  are  to  bring  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  under  control,  we  must 
show  restraint  and  refuse  to  give  our- 
selves this  pay  increase. 

During  the  recent  recession,  many 
Americans  endured  hardships  through 
their  hope  in  a  coming  economic  re- 
covery. We  have  seen  indications  that 
that  recovery  is  now  here— at  least  for 
a  time.  We  simply  caiuiot  afford  to 
add  to  the  Federal  budget  and  to  the 
ever-growing  deficit  that  threatens  to 
choke  off  economic  recovery.  As  our 
fellow  citizens  tightened  their  belts,  so 
we,  too,  must  exercise  restraint. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  repeal  this 
pay  increase. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
add  my  voice  of  support  for  the  meas- 
ure l>efore  us  of  which  this  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  a  cosponsor. 

On  many,  many  occasions  I  have 
stood  on  the  floor  sometimes  almost 
alone  in  opposition  to  increasing  the 
pay  of  Members  of  this  body  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  we  can  justify 
that  because  of  the  situation  that  con- 
fronts this  Nation  today  with  skyrock- 
eting deficits  and  an  ever-ballooning 
national  debt. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  argue  this  pro 
and  con,  up  and  down,  sideways.  The 
facts  of  the  matter  are,  I  think  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do  some  belt- 
tightening  of  our  own  here  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  set  an  example 
for  the  belt-tightening  we  must  do  as 
far  as  the  whole  budget  of  the  United 
States  is  concerned. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  legislation  currently 
before  the  Senate  to  rescind  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  the  3.5-percent  cost- 
of-living  pay  increase  which  was  grant- 
ed on  January  1.  1984. 

Mr.  President,  in  June  of  last  year, 
the  Senate  voted  its  Members  a  sub- 
stantial pay  increase,  thereby  bringing 
Senate  salaries  up  to  the  level  of 
House  Members.  After  a  number  of 
"test  votes"  on  related  issues,  it 
became  apparent  that  an  increase  in 
Senate  salaries  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  also  Impose  a  reasonable  ceil- 
ing on  outside  earned  income  from 
speaking  engagements,  a  limitation  I 
have  long  favored. 

In  1984.  when  the  country  is  facing 
the  very  real  prospect  of  a  $200  billion 
budget  deficit,  it  would  be  unreason- 
able for  Congress  to  accept  this  "auto- 
matic," additional  3.5-percent  pay 
raise.  Congress  must  set  an  example  of 
leadership  and  frugality  for  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation,  and  we  can  best  do 


this  by  promptly  rescinding  this  cost- 
of-living  increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
overwhelmingly  repeal  this  recent  3.5- 
percent  pay  raise  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. We  must  demonstrate  for  our- 
selves the  same  fiscal  restraint  which, 
in  this  time  of  limited  financial  re- 
sources, we  are  asking  and  expecting 
of  the  citizens  we  serve. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill.  S.  2211. 1  wish  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
effort  to  rescind  the  salary  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  received  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  January  1,  1984. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Mem- 
bers' salaries  were  increased  3.5  per- 
cent, the  same  increase  granted  to 
other  Federal  workers,  which  raised 
our  pay  to  $72,243.  Not  only  do  I 
oppose  a  salary  increase  for  us  when 
deficits  threaten  our  economic  stabili- 
ty, but  I  also  strongly  disapprove  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  adjustment 
was  automatically  provided— without 
debate  and  without  a  rollcall  vote. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Salary  Cost-of-Living  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1975  provides  that  the 
President's  recommendation  for  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  raises  for  Federal 
employees  becomes  effective  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  automatically,  unless 
either  House  adopts  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  within  30  calendar  days. 
As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  that  time  in  1975.  I  re- 
member well  how  the  Congress  initiat- 
ed this  approach  of  taking  its  pay 
hikes  through  the  back  door.  This 
body  attached  this  automatic  pay  in- 
crease mechanism  to  a  minor  House- 
passed  postal  service  bill.  On  July  30. 
1975,  when  the  bill  returned  to  the 
House  for  final  approval,  the  House 
leadership  attempted  to  obtain  its  pas- 
sage by  unanimous  consent  and  with 
no  debate.  I  objected  and  forced  a  roll- 
call  vote.  The  measure,  however,  was 
still  carried  by  a  214  to  213  margin. 

I  opposed  that  automatic  pay  adjust- 
ment then,  and  I  continue  to  oppose  it 
now.  I  have  introduced  legislation  in 
the  past  to  eliminate  this  automatic 
provision  and  require  specific  rollcall 
votes,  to  insist  that  any  action  to  in- 
crease our  salaries  be  a  matter  of 
public  record.  Such  a  straightforward 
approach  would  provide  open  debate 
and  Insure  that  any  pay  adjustment 
would  be  easily  understood  by  Mem- 
bers and  the  public  alike.  Additionally, 
it  would  demonstrate  that  this  body 
has  no  double  standard  between  ac- 
tions it  takes  for  others  and  actions  it 
takes  for  itself.  This  legislation,  unfor- 
tunately, received  no  action  by  this 
body. 

We  now  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
scind a  pay  increase  we  received  by 
this  back  door  approEich  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  have  the  integrity  to  ap- 
prove this  bill.  I  do  not  know  about 
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Mr.  BAKER.  On  November  17.  1983. 
the  Senate  passed  without  amendment 
H.R.  4042.  a  bill  to  extend  during 
fiscal  year  1984  the  requirement  that 
the  President  certify  to  the  Congress 
that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  is 


MAVS_10 


malrinir  nrno-rpcs  r>n  human  ripht<;.  The      npv 


trlct  of  Columbia  Circuit  held  that  all 
pocket  vetoes  were  unconstitutional 
where  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  the  receipt  of  Presidential  mes- 
sages during  Intrasesslon  adjourn- 
ments. Two  years  later.  In  1976.  Attor- 
Oeneral     Levi    announced    that 
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the  other  Members  of  this  body,  but  I 
have  a  hard  time  at  home  explaining 
the  necessity  of  sacrifice  by  all  in 
order  to  lower  Federal  deficits  and 
maintain  our  economic  health  at  the 
same  time  these  Members  attempt  to 
escape  any  personal  pain  from  fiscal 
restraint.  I  think  we  owe  the  American 
people  our  willingness  to  sacrifice  and 
our  commitment  to  serious  budget  cut- 
ting. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  voice  my  support  for  S. 
2211  which  would  repeal  the  3.5-per- 
cent pay  raise  given  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  January  1.  1984.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  pass  this  legislation. 

Since  coming  to  the  Congress  In 
1975.  I  have  consistently  opposed  pay 
raises  for  Members  of  Congress.  How- 
ever, this  year,  there  is  an  even  strong- 
er need  for  holding  the  line  on  con- 
gressional salaries.  This  country  Is  In 
the  midst  of  a  serious  budget  crisis. 
With  enormous  Federal  deficits,  it  Is 
highly  inappropriate  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  receive  a  pay  raise.  We,  as 
leaders  of  this  Nation,  should  be  set- 
ting an  example  of  fiscal  responsibility 
for  the  rest  of  America.  Instead,  it  ap- 
pears to  the  public  that  we  are  paying 
our  salaries  at  the  expense  of  our 
struggling  economy. 

There  have  been  many  fine  speeches 
in  the  last  few  months  by  members  of 
both  political  parties  calling  for  action 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  I  think  repeal  of 
the  3.5-percent  raise  would  make  a 
very  appropriate  first  step.  A  perma- 
nent change  In  the  way  that  congres- 
sional salaries  are  adjusted  should  be 
the  second  one.  I  am  very  disturbed 
with  the  manner  In  which  this  raise 
and  some  past  raises  have  occurred.  It 
is  wrong  to  receive  the  pay  raise 
through  the  "back  door",  though  an 
automatic  process.  Any  raises  should 
be  decided  by  an  "up  or  down"  record- 
ed rollcall  vote  by  the  Members.  We 
only  discredit  this  Institution  and  our 
own  integrity  by  allowing  pay  raises 
this  way. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  tax- 
payer will  tolerate  these  practices  any 
longer.  My  South  Dakota  constituents 
have  always  been  highly  critical  of  the 
way  the  House  and  Senate  have  raised 
their  own  pay.  We  cannot  ask  our 
senior  citizens,  farmers,  small  business 
people,  and  other  Americans  to  make 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  balance  the 
budget  unless  we.  too.  are  willing  to 
make  them.  Quite  frankly,  repeal  of 
the  pay  raise  Is  the  least  we  can  do  to 
show  the  American  people  that  our 
concern  for  the  Federal  budget  does 
not  end  on  payday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  legislative 
clerk  proceeded  to  call  to  roll. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
come  to  this  today  with  somewhat  dif- 
ferent perspective  than  my  colleagues. 
I  will  not  be  In  the  Senate  next  year  so 
the  economic  Implications  are  Irrele- 
vant. 

For  the  2  weeks  since  I  decided  not 
to  run.  I  look  at  this  body  differently 
because  1  year  from  now  I  cannot 
effect  change  and  you  all  can. 

So  I  care  about  the  quality  of  the 
Senate.  There  are  a  lot  of  millionaires 
In  this  group.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  If  I  had  my  choice  I  would  do  It, 
also. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  people  should 
not  be  In  a  position  who  have  quality 
and  substance  that  they  are  In  the 
same  situation  that  I  was  In  and  a  lot 
of  other  people  in  this  body  and  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  which 
you  constantly  sacrifice  your  family 
for  public  service. 

Next  year  I  am  going  to  go  out  and 
make  some  money— big  deal.  But  why 
we  go  through  these  things  is  beyond 
me. 

If  there  is  one  thing  I  am  proud  of  in 
the  10  years  I  have  been  here  in  Wash- 
ington is  I  never  made  this  kind  of  a 
motion  before.  The  country  Is  served 
by  the  quality  of  the  people  In  this 
body  and  In  the  House.  And  I  care  In 
terms  of  what  that  represents  about 
my  future,  the  future  of  this  country 
and  of  my  family. 

If  this  body  is  not  worth  a  signifi- 
cant and  substantial  salary,  then  just 
say  it.  But  If  we  are  going  to  attract 
people  who  do  not  happen  to  be 
wealthy,  then  we  should  not  engage  in 
this  kind  of  exercise  and  we  should 
look  at  ourselves  and  try  to  figure  out 
what  we  are  really  worth  as  a  country. 

I  have  been  through  these  votes 
before,  scared  stiff.  I  remember  the 
great  expression  on  the  House  side. 
"Vote  no,  take  the  dough."  I  finally 
got  to  the  point  in  my  own  view  of  my 
job  where  I  could  not  stomach  my 
doing  that  any  more.  So  it  Is  easy  for 
me  now  and  It  was  easy  for  me  a  year 
ago  when  I  finally  turned  my  position 
around. 

But  this  is  the  U.S.  Senate.  These 
kinds  of  votes  should  not  happen.  We 
should  not  have  this  self-image;  this 
sort  of  agonizing  about  these  kinds  of 
things. 

The  trust  of  this  country  Is  in  this 
body.  I  hope  that  we  would  show  con- 
fidence in  ourselves  and  respect  for 


this  Institution,  and  not  go  through 
this  kind  of  thing,  reject  the  motion, 
and  say  to  those  good  people  around 
the  country  without  substance:  "There 
Is  a  place  for  you.  You  don't  have  to 
go  out  and  make  your  money  first  and 
then  come  in  here  as  a  wealthy 
person." 

I  was  the  poorest  Senator  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  according  to  People  magazine, 
in  my  first  year  here.  I  am  pleased 
that  Is  no  longer  the  case.  But  for 
those  who  are  In  the  same  economic 
position.  I  think  we  do  serve  a  pur- 
pose, have  a  different  perspective,  per- 
haps, and  there  Is  no  point  in  making 
It  any  more  difficult  than  it  already  is. 

So  I  would  urge  that  the  amendment 
be  defeated. 

Several  Senators.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  Is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong), the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly),  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  aind  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen). 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  aruiounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  is 
absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  66, 
nays  19,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  2  Leg.l 


YEAS— 66 

Abdnor 

Danforth 

Hecht 

Andrews 

DeConcinl 

Heflin 

Baker 

Denton 

Heinz 

Baucus 

Dixon 

Helms 

Biden 

Dodd 

Huddleston 

Bingaman 

Dole 

Humphrey 

Boren 

Domenici 

Jepsen 

Boschwitz 

Eagleton 

Kassebaum 

Bradley 

.EHSt 

Kasten 

Bumpers 

Exon 

Lautenberg 

Burdick 

Ford 

Laxalt 

Byrd 

Gam 

Levin 

Chiles 

Grassley 

Long 

Cochran 

Hatch 

McClure 

Cohen 

Hawkins 

Melcher 
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Legal  Counsel  would  not  be  making  ar- 
guments to  the  Court  on  the  merits  of 
the  human  rights  certification  issue 
but  would  be  concerned  solely  with 
the  constitutional  Issues  In  this  case. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 


providing  passenger  and  freight  serv- 
ice between  Skagway  and  the  territori- 
al capital  of  Whltehorse.  Of  the  total 
railway  length,  59.1  miles  are  located 
In  Yukon,  30.9  miles  In  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia,  and  20.4  miles  in 
the  State  of  Alaska. 


converts  to  trucking  rather  than  rail 
service  for  its  ore  concentrate  trans- 
portation requirements,  the  White 
Pass  &  Yukon  Railway,  after  all  these 
years,  will  probably  be  abandoned 
under  controlling  Canadian  law.  Of 
course,  PARN  cannot  operate  a  viable 
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Mitchell 

Proxmire 

Specter 

Moynihan 

Pryor 

Thurmond 

Nickles 

Quayle 

Trible 

Nunn 

Randolph 

Wallop 

Pell 

Riegle 

Warner 

Percy 

Sasser 

Wilson 

Pressler 

Simpson 
NAYS— 19 

Zorlnsky 

Chafee 

Lugar 

Stafford 

D'Anukto 

Mathias 

Stevens 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Tower 

Evans 

Murkowski 

Tsoncas 

Glenn 

Packwood 

Weicker 

Goldwater 

Rudman 

Gorton 

Sar  banes 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Armstrong  HoUings  Matsunaga 

Bentsen  Inouye  Mattingly 

Cranston  Johnston  Roth 

Hart  Kennedy  Stennis 

Hatfield  Leahy  Symms 

So  the  bill  (S.  2211)  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  noon  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes  to- 
night. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  Democratic  leader,  and  I  have 
some  housekeeping  actions  to  attend 
to  and  some  important  requests. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIRECTION  OF  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  TO  INTERVENE  IN 
BARNES,  ET  AL.  AGAINST 
CARMEN,  ET  AL. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader  and  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  313)  to  direct 
the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  intervene  in 
Barnes,  et  al.  v.  Carmen,  et  al. 


Mr.  BAKER.  On  November  17,  1983, 
the  Senate  passed  without  amendment 
H.R.  4042.  a  bill  to  extend  during 
fiscal  year  1984  the  requirement  that 
the  President  certify  to  the  Congress 
that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  is 
making  progress  on  human  rights.  The 
bill  was  presented  to  the  President  on 
November  18,  the  day  on  which  the 
Congress  adjourned  its  first  session. 
On  November  30.  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  was  withholding  his 
approval  of  the  bill  but  he  did  not 
return  the  bill  to  the  Congress  with 
his  objections. 

The  Constitution  grants  to  the 
President  only  a  qualified  negative 
over  acts  of  Congress,  subject  to  the 
power  of  Congress  to  enact  bills  over 
the  President's  veto.  To  assure  that 
the  Congress  has  the  final  authority 
on  the  passage  of  legislation,  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  the  President 
must  exercise  his  disapproval  of  a  bill 
by  returning  the  bill  with  his  objec- 
tions to  the  House  which  had  originat- 
ed it.  Article  I.  section  7.  clause  2  of 
the  Constitution  provides  for  a  limited 
exception  to  this  procedure: 

If  any  Bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the 
President  within  ten  Days  (Sundays  except- 
ed) after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to 
him,  the  Same  shall  be  a  Law.  in  like 
Manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it.  unless  the 
Congress  by  their  Adjournment  prevent  its 
Return,  in  which  Case  it  shall  not  be  a  Law. 

Thus,  the  Congress  may  not  obstruct 
the  President  from  exercising  a  quali- 
fied negative  by  an  adjournment 
which  prevents  him  from  returning  a 
disapproved  bill  to  the  House  which 
had  originated  it. 

There  may  be  considerable  doubt 
about  the  interpretation  of  any  law 
but  there  should  be  no  doubt  about 
when  a  bill  has  become  a  law.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  considerable  uncertain- 
ty about  the  constitutional  rules 
which  govern  the  exercise  of  the 
pocket  veto.  In  the  Pocket  Veto  case 
(279  U.S.  655  (1929)).  the  Supreme 
Court  questioned  whether  the  Houses 
of  Congress  could  authorize  their  offi- 
cers to  receive  veto  messages  from  the 
President  during  adjoununents.  Nine 
years  later,  in  Wright  v.  United  States 
(302  U.S.  583  (1938)).  the  Court  recon- 
sidered the  broad  language  of  the 
Pocket  Veto  case.  In  an  opinion  by 
Chief  Justice  Hughes,  the  Court  sus- 
tained a  procedure  by  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  received  a  veto 
message  during  an  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  ruling: 

In  returning  the  bill  to  the  Senate  by  de- 
livery to  Its  Secretary  during  the  recess 
there  was  no  violation  of  any  express  re- 
quirement of  the  Constitution.  The  Consti- 
tution does  not  define  what  shall  constitute 
a  return  of  a  bill  or  deny  the  use  of  appro- 
priate agencies  in  effecting  the  return.  (Id. 
at  589.) 

Ten  years  ago.  in  Kennedy  v.  Samp- 
son (511  F.  2d  430  (D.C.  Cir.  1974)). 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  Circuit  held  that  all 
pocket  vetoes  were  unconstitutional 
where  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  the  receipt  of  Presidential  mes- 
sages during  intrasession  adjourn- 
ments. Two  years  later,  in  1976.  Attor- 
ney General  Levi  announced  that 
President  Ford  would  use  the  return 
rather  than  pocket  veto  both  during 
intrasession  and  intersession  recesses, 
as  long  as  the  House  to  which  the 
President's  objectioris  must  be  re- 
turned had  authorized  an  officer  to  re- 
ceive return  vetoes  during  those  peri- 
ods. (122  Cong.  Rec,  11202  (1976)).  The 
issue  of  the  p(x:ket  veto  thus  appeared 
to  have  been  settled,  until  the  Presi- 
dent used  the  pocket  veto  during  in- 
tersession adjournments  in  1981  and 
1983. 

Thirty-three  Members  of  the  House 
have  brought  suit  to  challenge  the 
pocket  veto  of  H.R.  4042.  The  underly- 
ing issue  involves  the  consititutional 
powers  of  both  Houses  and  does  not 
touch  upon  the  merits  of  the  human 
rights  certification  question.  Both 
Houses  authorize  their  officers  to  re- 
ceive veto  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  from  the  other  House  during 
adjournments.  In  the  House  there  is 
standing  authority  under  House  Rule 
111(5)  for  the  Clerk  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  I»resident  at  any  time 
that  the  House  is  not  in  session.  In  the 
Senate,  during  the  past  adjourrunent. 
that  authority  had  been  provided  to 
the  Secretary  by  unanimous  consent. 
(129  Cong.  Rec.  S17192-93  (daily  ed. 
Nov.  18,  1983).)  As  long  as  an  officer  in 
the  House  which  originates  a  bill  is  au- 
thorized to  receive  a  veto  message 
from  the  President  during  an  adjourn- 
ment, that  adjournment  would  not 
prevent  the  President  from  returning 
a  bill  with  his  objections. 

The  Senate  appeared  as  a  party  in 
the  legislative  veto  case.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  against 
Chadha,  which  also  involved  the  dis- 
tribution of  legislative  powers  under 
article  I,  section  7.  of  the  Constitution, 
and  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  em- 
phasized the  "limited  and  qualified 
power  [of  the  President]  to  nullify 
proposed  legislation  by  veto  *  *  •"  (No. 
80-1832,  slip  op.  at  26-27  (U.S.  June  23. 
1983).)  In  this  case  also,  the  legislative 
authority  of  both  Houses  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  judgment  of  the  Court, 
and  both  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent share  an  interest  in  the  definitive 
resolution  of  the  issue.  Accordingly, 
this  resolution  directs  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  to  intervene  in  this  liti- 
gation in  the  name  of  the  Senate  to 
support  the  power  of  the  Houses  of 
Congress  to  authorize  their  officers  to 
receive  veto  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent during  their  adjournments.  In  so 
doing,  the  Senate  will  be  protecting 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Congress  to  enact  laws  over  the  objec- 
tions  of   the   President.   The   Senate 
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Jvine  1983.  the  Canadian  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Yukon  Territorial 
government  extended  approximately 
$25  million  in  aid  to  CAMC.  The  mine 
and  mill,  however,  remain  closed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  draft  CTC  Report.— 


reason,  to  pursue  the  trucking  option 
for  transportation  from  the  Faro 
mining  facility  to  tidewater  Alaskan 
ports. 

THE  ALASKA  BURDENS  OF  CAMC'S  TRUCKING 
OPTION 


highways.  That  is  part  of  the  police 
power  inherent  in  every  State  and 
nation. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  CTC  draft  report 
recognizes  that  CAMC  has  grossly  un- 
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Legal  Counsel  would  not  be  making  ar- 
guments to  the  Court  on  the  merits  of 
the  human  rights  certification  issue 
but  would  be  concerned  solely  with 
the  coiistitutional  issues  in  this  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  313)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  313 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Barnes,  et  al.  v. 
Carmen,  et  al..  No.  84-0020,  pending  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  powers  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress  under  article  I,  section  7, 
clause  2  of  the  Constitution  have  been 
placed  in  issue: 

Whereas  during  the  intersession  adjourn- 
ment of  this  Congress  officers  of  both 
Houses  were  authorized  to  receive  veto  mes- 
sages from  the  President  and  the  President 
was  not  prevented  from  returning  bills  with 
his  objections  to  the  House  which  had  origi- 
nated them; 

Whereas  adherence  to  the  requirements 
of  article  I,  section  7,  clause  2  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  essential  to  the  prerogative  of  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  over  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c). 
706(a),  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978  (2  U.S.C.  288b(c),  288e(a). 
and  2881(a)  (1982)),  the  Senate  may  direct 
its  Counsel  to  intervene  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  in  any  legal  action  in  which  the 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  are  placed  in  issue: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  legal  counsel  is 
directed  to  intervene  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  in  the  case  of  Barnes,  et  al.  v. 
Carmen,  et  al. 


ALASKANS  ARE  UNITED  TO 
SAVE  SKAGWAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  15.  1983.  the  Canadian 
Transport  Commission  (CTC)  complet- 
ed an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the 
transportation  requirements  of  the 
Yukon  and  issued  a  draft  report  for 
comment  by  affected  Canadian  and 
Alaska  interests.  The  formal  comment 
period  does  not  conclude  until  Febru- 
ary 15.  But  public  comment  on  certain 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  is  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate at  this  time. 

It  is  possible  that  certain  major  ship- 
pers in  the  private  sector  will  make 
fundamental  transport  decisions— per- 
haps as  early  as  next  week— which  will 
profoundly  affect  Alaska.  Those  deci- 
sions should  not  be  made  without  a 
full  understanding  of  the  probable 
consequences. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  the  city  of  Skagway  is 
the  closest  year-round  tidewater  port 
for  the  Yukon  Territory.  For  the  past 
84  years,  the  principal  transportation 
system  serving  the  Yukon  has  been 
the   White   Pass   &   Yukon   Railway, 


providing  passenger  and  freight  serv- 
ice between  Skagway  and  the  territori- 
al capital  of  Whitehorse.  Of  the  total 
railway  length.  59.1  miles  are  located 
in  Yukon,  30.9  miles  in  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia,  and  20.4  miles  in 
the  State  of  Alaska. 

As  a  private  sector  business  enter- 
prise, the  railway,  to  say  the  least,  is 
unique.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by 
the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Corp.  Ltd., 
and  the  railway  business  in  Alaska  is 
carried  on  by  a  U.S.  subsidiary,  the  Pa- 
cific &  Arctic  Railway  &  Navigaion 
Co.  (PARN).  The  PARN  operates 
under  a  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  issued  by  the  ICC. 
The  Canadian  operations  are  certifi- 
cated by  the  CTC.  Operations  in 
Canada,  of  course,  are  governed  by  Ca- 
nadian transport  law. 

The  conflicting  regulatory  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
dian Governments  have  never  been  a 
serious  problem.  The  challenges  have 
been  overcome  by  good-faith  negotia- 
tions, and  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  remain 
most  harmonious  in  respect  to  the 
international  railway  system  which 
serves  vital  interests  in  both  countries. 

Although  owned  by  Canadian  inter- 
ests, the  railroad's  principal  employ- 
ment base  is  in  Skagway.  The  mainte- 
nance shops  are  located  in  Skagway. 
The  majority  of  the  operating  person- 
nel are  Alaskans.  Alaskans  for  four 
generations  have  served  the  transport 
requirements  of  Yukon  through  the 
facilities  at  Skagway. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  rail- 
way operations  between  Whitehorse 
and  Skagway  were  suspended  follow- 
ing the  closure  of  the  Cyprus  Anvil 
Mining  Corp.'s  (CAMC)  open  pit  lead/ 
zinc/silver  mine  and  mill  near  Faro, 
Yukon  Territory,  in  June  1982. 

As  noted  in  the  CTC  draft  report— 

[Tlhe  main  difficulty  faced  by  the  WPY 
Rail  Division  is  that  it  is  essentially  a  cap- 
tive railway— captive  to  CAMC.  Without 
CAMC  traffic,  it  does  not  have  the  economic 
power  to  operate.  Some  believe  it  should  op- 
erate even  without  the  high  volume  bulk 
freight  but  that  would  be  Impractical,  for 
the  fair  rate  to  cover  costs  would  be  astro- 
nomical. (CTC  draft  report,  p.  81). 

Under  controlling  Canadian  law,  ac- 
cording to  the  CTC.  the— 

WPY  Rail  Division  is  a  regulated  mainline 
rail  carrier  and  as  such  •  *  •  it  cannot  set 
rates  which  are  less  than  the  compensatory 
rate  (that  is  the  rate  must  cover  the  long 
run  variable  cost  of  operation).  (Id.) 

In  the  last  full  year  of  operations 
prior  to  the  closing  of  CAMC— 

More  than  69,900  tons  of  freight.  44.500 
tons  of  petroleum  products.  416,000  tons  of 
(CAMC)  mineral  concentrate  and  approxi- 
mately 55.000  passengers  were  carried  by 
the  railway.  (Id.,  p.  26). 

The  Skagway  employees,  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  without  jobs 
since  June  1982.  The  situation  these 
employees  now  face  is  quite  simple:  if 
the    CAMC   resumes   operations   and 


converts  to  trucking  rather  than  rail 
service  for  its  ore  concentrate  trans- 
portation requirements,  the  White 
Pass  &  Yukon  Railway,  after  all  these 
years,  will  probably  be  abandoned 
under  controlling  Canadian  law.  Of 
course,  PARN  cannot  operate  a  viable 
railroad  from  Skagway  to  a  point  on 
the  Canadian  border— so  PARN  will  be 
abandoned  as  well. 

The  city  of  Skagway,  under  those 
circimistances,  will  have  had  a  glorious 
past— but  no  future. 

THE  ALASKAN  PUBUC  INTEREST 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  and 
gratified  to  note  that  the  Alaskan 
public  interest  was  considered  by  the 
CTC  inquiry  officers  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  report.  The  CTC  met 
with  State  and  local  officials,  and 
made  the  following  observation: 

The  Alaskan  Government  realizes  the  his- 
toric role  which  the  port  of  Skagway  has 
played  in  the  development  of  Yukon.  A 
commonality  is  viewed  between  the  region 
about  Skagway  and  Yukon  in  terms  of  re- 
moteness and  reliance  on  the  transportation 
industry.  If  the  WPY  railway  is  abandoned, 
there  is  serious  concern  about  the  continued 
existence  of  Skagway.  TTiere  U  also  doubt 
that  Skagway  could  survive  solely  on  the 
basis  of  seasonal  tourism.  Even  if  the  WPY 
railway  was  abandoned  and  trucking  was 
permitted  on  the  Alaskan  portion  of  the 
South  Klondike  highway,  the  railway  jobs 
would  not  be  replaced  in  number  by  jobs  in 
trucking— most  trucking  jobs  would  go  to 
Canadians.  As  well,  if  major  trucking  to 
Haines  or  elsewhere  was  adopted  and  the 
WPY  railway  was  abandoned  and  there  was 
no  trucking  on  the  South  Klondike  High- 
way, that  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  end 
for  Skagway.  (Emphasis  supplied).  Id.,  p.  47. 

The  American  employees  of  the  rail- 
way, rail  and  longshore  units  are  rep- 
resented by  General  Teamsters  Local 
959,  State  of  Alaska.  Railway  trainmen 
and  engineers  in  Alaska  are  represent- 
ed by  the  United  Transportation 
Union  (UTU)  Local  1757.  And  Team- 
sters Local  213  represents  all  Canadian 
employees  of  the  White  Pass  and 
Yukon. 

According  to  the  draft  report,  "every 
attempt  was  made  to  meet  with  the 
Union  representatives  and  spokesmen 
for  the  employees"  of  the  railroad.  In 
addition  the  CTC  met  with  the  United 
for  Skagway  Committee,  a  group  com- 
posed of  municipal  officers  and  com- 
munity leaders,  as  well  as  the  Team- 
sters Union  and  the  UTU. 

The  Alaskan  public  interest,  there- 
fore, was  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  development  of  the  CTC  report, 
along  with,  obviously,  the  interests  of 
Canada  in  general,  and  the  Yukon  in 
particular. 

THE  CAMC  POSITION 

The  CAMC  is  not  only  the  dominant 
and  controlling  shipper  on  the  White 
Pass  and  Yukon,  it  is  also  the  domi- 
nant industrial  enterprise  in  the 
Yukon  Territory.  Accordingly,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  reopening  of  mining 
operations  on  the  initial  target  date  of 
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Over  4.500  people  responded  voluntari- 
ly to  my  1983  questionnaire,  and  I  ap- 
preciate their  taking  the  time  to 
inform  me  of  their  views.  I  hope  that 
inclusion  of  the  questionnaire  results 
in  the  Record  will  be  of  value  to  read- 
ers in  South  Dakota  and  throughout 


mies  in  countries  like  Mexico.  They  also  say 
this  will  help  Americans  sell  goods  overseas. 
Opponents  say  we  would  be  bailing  out 
bankers  who  have  made  unwise  loans  to 
these  countries.  Such  banks  will  suffer  large 
losses  if  these  countries  cannot  pay  existing 
loans. 
How  do  you  feel  about  the  matter?  Should 


5— Poor  teacher  preparation  In  colleges. 

2— Lack  of  parental  Involvement  and  poor 
communication  between  parents  and  teach- 
ers. 

8— Inadequate  funding  for  educational 
materials  and  programs. 

6— Lack  of  imiversal  educational  stand- 
ards. 
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June  1983,  the  Canadian  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Yukon  Territorial 
government  extended  approximately 
$25  million  in  aid  to  CAMC.  The  mine 
and  mill,  however,  remain  closed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  draft  CTC  Report.— 

CAMC  requires  6  months  lead  time,  after 
a  decision  to  reopen  the  mill  is  made,  in 
order  to  finalize  marketing,  to  staff  oper- 
ations, to  make  capital  expenditures  and  to 
secure  supply  contracts.  CAMC  will  not 
start  up  the  mill  during  the  winter  due  to 
the  harsh  Yukon  climate.  Consequently,  the 
earliest  time  for  mill  start  up  would  t>e  late 
1984.  and  the  decision  to  do  so  would  have 
to  be  made  in  or  t)efore  April  1984  •  •  *.  fn 
this  contest  all  transportation  arrange- 
ments including  trucking  approvals  'if  nec- 
essary) must  be  in  place  by  mid-March  1984 
or  It  will  be  unlikely  that  the  mill  would 
reopen  and  that  shipments  would  resume 
prior  to  the  fall  of  1985."  (Italic  supplied). 
(Id.,  p.  7). 

Mr.  President,  CAMC  informed  the 
CTC  that- 
Trucking  either  to  Skagway  or  Haines  re- 
sults in  CAMC  costs  t>eing  reduced,  and  that 
the  preferred  route  for  trucking  will  l)e  Faro 
to  Skagway.  In  the  event  the  Skagway  road 
is  not  open  to  traffic.  CAMC  would  pursue 
trucking  to  Haines.  (Id.,  p. 14) 

With  respect  to  the  prospective 
Faro-SkagT^ay  trucking  operation. 
CAMC  stated  that  there  are  no  physi- 
cal restrictions  which  would  require 
limiting  the  gross  vehicle  weight  to 
levels  below  134.500  lbs.  and  that  oper- 
ations would  be  based  on— 

70  toot.  7-axle  B-train  trucks  with  facility 
to  handle  loaded  and  empty  ore  containers 
and  loaded  backhaul  containers  for  such 
items  as  coal,  in  combination  with  lime,  soda 

ash.  fuel,  rods  and  balls,  and  general  freight 

•  •  • 

And  with  respect  to  the  alternative 
Paro-Haines  route.  CAMC  stated; 

The  Haines  route  is  not  restricted  *  *  * 
and  appears  capable  of  facilitating  134.500 
lb.  loads.  (Id.,  p.  14). 

The  final  CAMC  position  was  char- 
acterized by  CTC  as  follows: 

If  the  134.500  lb.  load  is  not  permitted  on 
the  Alaska  sections  of  either  the  Skagway 
or  the  Haines  alternative,  a  shuttle  oper- 
ation (i.e..  the  splitting  of  B-train  configura- 
tions to  a  single  trailer  operation  in  order  to 
meet  Alaskan  road  weight  limits)  was  recog- 
nized by  CAMC  to  t)e  a  possible  require- 
ment. (Id.,  p.  15.) 

Mr.  President,  the  best  evidence 
available  to  me  indicates  that  CAMC 
will  reopen  its  mining  and  mill  oper- 
ations at  Faro  later  this  year.  Thus, 
CAMC  must  decide  in  the  immediate 
future  whether  to  pursue  its  trucking 
option.  I  am  informed  that  meetings 
will  be  held  in  Whitehorse  next  week, 
involving  railroad  management. 
CAMC.  the  Canadian  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Yukon  Territorial  gov- 
ernment. Alaskan  interests,  I  am  fur- 
ther informed,  will  not  participate  in 
those  meetings. 

I  wish  to  stress,  therefore,  the  intol- 
erable burdens  that  Alaska  and  the 
United  States  will  bear  if  the  decision 
is    made    by    CAMC,    for    whatever 


reason,  to  pursue  the  trucking  option 
for  transportation  from  the  Faro 
mining  facility  to  tidewater  Alaskan 
ports. 

THE  ALASKA  BURDENS  or  CAMC'S  TRUCKING 
OPTION 

First,  the  conversion  to  trucking— if 
successfully  implemented— will  mean 
the  forced  abandonment  of  the  White 
Pass  &  Yukon  Railway  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Second,  the  conversion  to  trucking 
will  mean  the  elimination  of  the  Skag- 
way employment  base,  and  the  export 
of  most  of  the  available  jobs  from 
Alaska  to  Canada. 

Third,  the  tourism  industry  in 
southeastern  Alaska  will  suffer  irrep- 
arable harm.  Not  only  will  the  scenic 
railway  trip  be  eliminated  permanent- 
ly as  an  attraction  for  up  to  55,000 
visitors  annually,  but  if  the  South 
Klondike  Highway  is  used  for  ore  con- 
centrate trucking  and  backhaul,  the 
scenic  value  of  that  highway  system 
will  be  lost  to  virtually  uninterrupted 
movements  of  B-train  trucks  7  days  a 
week,  24-hours  per  day.  One  estimate 
is  that  these  trucks  would  pass  a  point 
on  the  highway  every  15  minutes, 
round  the  clock.  If  B-train  trucks  were 
split  at  the  border,  every  7V2  minutes, 
around  the  clock. 

Fourth,  the  Federal-aid  primary 
route  from  Skagway  to  the  U.S. 
txjrder,  now  closed  between  October  15 
and  May  1,  will  require  upgrading  to 
meet  the  transportation  requirments 
of  the  mine.  These  costs,  of  course, 
will  be  borne  by  U.S.  Federal  and 
Alaska  Stale  taxpayers.  After  upgrad- 
ing, according  to  the  CTC  draft  report, 
the  increased  annual  maintenance  cost 
for  the  Alaska  section  of  the  highway 
will  be  $375,000. 

Fifth,  if  the  alternative  Faro-Haines 
route  is  selected  by  CAMC,  in  addition 
to  upgrading  of  the  highway,  the  in- 
cremental increased  maintenance  cost 
in  Alaska,  on  an  annual  basis,  will  be 
at  least  $420,000. 

Sixth.  U.S.  Customs  apparently  will 
be  required  to  man  a  post  at  the 
border.  7  days  per  week.  24-hours  per 
day.  in  order  to  accommodate  the  traf- 
fic orginating  at  the  Canadian  mine. 
This  extraordinary  cost  will  be  borne 
entirely  by  U.S.  Federal  taxpayers. 

Seventh,  the  U.S.  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  government  will 
be  required  to  bear  the  social  costs  of 
massive  long-term  unemployment  in 
southeastern  Alaska  caused  by  the 
elimination  of  the  railroad  as  a  viable 
trasnportation  component  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  underlying  economic 
base  of  Skagway. 

Mr.  President,  Alaskans  have  the  ca- 
pability, as  a  practical  matter,  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  these  massive 
losses  as  a  result  of  an  inappropriate 
decision  by  one  major  private  sector 
shipper.  Alaskans,  after  all,  control 
the  configurations  of  the  vehicles  that 
travel    on    their   Federal-aid    primary 


highways.  That  is  part  of  the  police 
power  inherent  in  every  State  and 
nation. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  CTC  draft  report 
recognizes  that  CAMC  has  grossly  un- 
derstated the  actual  costs,  and  the  in- 
direct social  costs,  of  converting  to 
highway  transportation  operations 
when  the  mine  is  reopened  later  this 
year. 

The  CTC  recognizes,  as  Alaskans  do. 
that  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Railway 
is  a  national  treasure  which  Canada 
and  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
lose.  I  have  met  with  representatives 
of  railway  management;  they  are  de- 
termined to  reopen  the  railroad  and 
serve  all  shippers  at  rates  that  are  fair 
and  compensatory.  I  have  discussed 
the  problems  with  representatives  of 
the  railroad's  employees;  they  are 
committed  to  reopening  the  railroad, 
as  are  the  community  leaders  of  Skag- 
way and  other  vitally  affected  inter- 
ests in  southeastern  Alaska. 

There  have  been  differences  be- 
tween labor  and  management  on  the 
railroad  in  the  past— now  those  differ- 
ences must  be  resolved  in  good-faith 
negotiations.  I  believe  they  will  be  re- 
solved. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  these  facts. 
I  believe  that  the  citizens  of  Alaska 
have  every  right  to  resist  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Rail- 
way. I  believe  they  have  every  right  to 
resist  the  use  of  their  roads— at  mas- 
sive Federal  and  State  cost— by  an 
endless  stream  of  B-train  combination 
trucks  from  the  mining  operations  in 
Yukon.  I  shall  join  them  in  this  effort. 
The  financial  costs  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury, to  the  Alaska  State  treasury,  and 
to  the  community  of  Skagway  are  too 
great  if  the  trucking  option  is  pursued 
by  CAMC  when  mining  operations 
resume. 

Most  important  of  all,  Mr.  President, 
the  human  and  social  costs  of  the 
trucking  option  are  intolerable  to 
Alaska  and  to  the  U.S.  interests. 

If  a  decision  is  made  in  the  coming 
days  or  weeks  by  CAMC  regarding  its 
future  transportation  requirements.  I 
hope  that  my  views,  which  are  shared 
by  virtually  all  affected  Alaskan  citi- 
zens, are  taken  into  consideration. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 
QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  1983 
aruiual  questionnaire  of  South  Dako- 
tans'  views  on  various  important  na- 
tional issues  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  have  conducted  this  survey  each 
year  for  the  past  several  years.  Al- 
though it  is  not  a  scientifically  perfect 
random  survey  of  public  opinion,  it  is 
a  useful  barometer  of  constituent 
views  on  a  wide  range  of  key  subjects. 
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Over  4.500  people  responded  voluntari- 
ly to  my  1983  questionnaire,  and  I  ap- 
preciate their  taking  the  time  to 
inform  me  of  their  views.  I  hope  that 
inclusion  of  the  questionnaire  results 
in  the  Record  will  be  of  value  to  read- 
ers in  South  Dakota  and  throughout 
the  Nation.  In  addition  to  the  percent- 
age responses  indicated  here,  many  in- 
dividuals offered  other  ideas  and  writ- 
ten comments.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
possible  to  quantify  or  print  them  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Questionnaire 
government  spending 

1.  The  federal  budget  is  divided  into  func- 
tional categories  for  planning  purposes.  If 
you  could  decide  where  your  tax  dollars 
should  go,  which  of  the  following  budget 
categories  would  get  your  tax  dollar  first? 
Which  would  you  give  the  lowest  priority? 
Please  number  these  categories,  1  through 
7,  in  order  of  the  importance  you  place  on 
them: 

—National  Defense  and  International  Af- 
fairs. 

—Education,  Training,  Employment, 
Health. 

-Agriculture. 

—Social  Security. 

—General  Science,  Space  and  Technology, 
Energy. 

—Commerce  and  Housing  Credit,  Trans- 
portation, Community  and  Regional  Devel- 
opment. 

—Veterans  Benefits  and  Services. 

2.  Some  countries  finance  a  large  segment 
of  their  public  services  through  borrowing. 
How  do  you  rate  the  impact  of  budget  defi- 
cits on  the  rate  of  inflation  or  high  interest 
rates? 

83%— Extremely  important. 
16%— Fairly  important. 
1%— Not  very  important. 

ECONOMY 

3.  A  law  scheduled  to  go  Into  effect  in  1985 
ties  tax  rates  to  the  inflation  rate  so  work- 
ers won't  move  into  higher  tax  brackets 
when  inflation  pushes  their  salaries  up.  Be- 
cause this  law.  called  indexing,  would  reduce 
the  government's  income,  some  say  it 
should  l>e  repealed.  Others  say  that,  because 
inflation  has  pushed  average  taxpayers  into 
tax  brackets  designed  for  the  wealthy,  in- 
dexing is  needed  to  protect  them  from  con- 
tinuously steeper  tax  rates.  Do  you  favor 
keeping  tax  indexing  or  do  you  favor  abol- 
ishing indexing? 

77%- Keeping  indexing. 
23%— Abolish  Indexing. 

4.  Should  the  United  SUtes  government 
impose  tariffs  or  quotas  on  imported  goods 
to  protect  American  jobs  In  industries  seri- 
ously threatened  by  imports,  even  though  it 
could  mean  somewhat  higher  prices  for  the 
consumer  and  possible  retaliation  by  the 
foreign  countries  to  whom  we  export  goods? 

37%-Yes. 
63%-No. 

INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND 

5.  The  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF)  provides  loans  to  help  stabilize  the 
economies  of  member  nations.  Economic 
problems  in  some  foreign  countries  have  in- 
creased the  demand  for  these  funds,  in 
many  cases  to  help  out  with  old  loans.  Sup- 
porters of  IMF  claim  that  it  is  in  our  nation- 
al security  interest  to  promote  stable  econo- 


mies in  countries  like  Mexico.  They  also  say 
this  will  help  Americans  sell  goods  overseas. 
Opponents  say  we  would  be  bailing  out 
bankers  who  have  made  unwise  loans  to 
these  countries.  Such  banks  will  suffer  large 
losses  if  these  countries  cannot  pay  existing 
loans. 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  matter?  Should 
we  increase  our  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund? 

1%-Yes. 

99%— No. 

NUCLEAR  ARMS  FUEEZE 

6.  Some  people  have  proposed  an  Immedi- 
ate nuclear  arms  freeze  requiring  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  keep 
arms  at  current  levels,  arguing  that  each 
side  already  has  enough  nuclear  weapons. 
Others  oppose  this  proposal,  saying  it  would 
freeze  the  U.S.  In  an  inferior  position  and 
guarantee  a  Soviet  nuclear  advantage. 
Others  stress  the  difficulty  of  verifying  that 
the  provisions  of  arms  control  agreements 
are  being  respected.  How  do  you  feel? 

7%— Favor  an  immediate  nuclear  freeze. 

39%— Favor  a  freeze  if  tough  verification 
provisions  can  be  negotiated. 

28%— Favor  nuclear  arms  reductions  in- 
stead of  a  freeze. 

25%— Oppose  a  freeze  under  any  condi- 
tions. 

DEFENSE 

7.  For  1983-84,  the  Administration  pro- 
posed an  Increase  of  approximately  15  per- 
cent in  defense  spending.  Congress  approved 
an  increase  of  approximately  10  percent. 
How  much  of  an  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing do  you  think  the  nation  needs? 

28%— None. 
13%— Five  percent. 
31%— Ten  percent. 
27%— Fifteen  percent. 

VETERANS 

8.  Some  of  the  disability  claims  brought 
by  Vietnam  veterans  have  not  been  re- 
solved, although  that  conflict  ended  10 
years  ago.  Which  of  the  following  solutions 
to  this  problem  would  you  favor? 

43%— Grant  Vietnam  veterans  exposed  to 
the  herbicide  Agent  Orange  the  presump- 
tion of  service-connected  disability  and 
award  them  disability  compensation. 

57%— Wait  until  more  medical  evidence  is 
gathered  specifically  linking  specific  ail- 
ments to  exposure  to  Agent  Orange. 

FOREIGN  AID 

9.  In  recent  years,  our  allies  have  asked 
for  increasing  amounts  of  aid  to  "compen- 
sate" them  for  the  presence  of  our  air  and 
naval  bases.  Some  argue  that  our  bases  pro- 
tect the  host  nations  as  well  as  the  U.S.  and 
that  the  host  nations  should  t>ear  a  higher 
percentage  of  defense  costs.  Others  point  to 
the  convenience  and  cost  savings  associated 
with  overseas  bases.  What  solution  to  the 
question  would  you  favor? 

82%— More  pressure  on  our  Allies  to  share 
defense  costs. 

18%— Continued  aid.  at  present  rates,  to 
the  countries  that  host  our  naval  and  air 
bases  to  protect  our  interests  worldwide. 

EDUCATION 

10.  The  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education  has  found  that  the  qual- 
ity of  education  in  America's  public  schools 
has  seriously  declined.  In  your  view,  what 
are  the  key  problems  in  our  education 
system  today?  Please  rank  the  following.  1 
through  8. 

1— Discipline  and  control. 

3— Emphasis  on  extracurricular  activities. 

7— Low  teacher  salaries. 


5— Poor  teacher  preparation  In  colleges. 

2— Lack  of  parental  Involvement  and  poor 
communication  between  parents  and  teach- 
ers. 

8— Inadequate  funding  for  educational 
materials  and  programs. 

6— Lack  of  universal  educational  stand- 
ards. 

4— Lack  of  effort  by  schools  and  business- 
es In  providing  curriculum  that  gives  stu- 
dents skills  and  knowledge  necessary  in  the 
working  world. 

SMALL  BUSINESS 

11.  In  your  opinion,  what  has  been  the 
greatest  drawback  to  small  businesses  In  the 
past  year?  Please  rank  the  following,  1 
through  4. 

1— High  Interest  rates. 

2— Too  much  government  regulation. 

3— Inflation. 

4— Competition  from  foreign  imports. 

12.  Legislation  has  been  pro|x>sed  to  re- 
quire businesses  to  provide  health  Insur- 
ance, for  a  limited  time,  for  employees  who 
have  been  laid  off.  What  is  your  opinion  of 
this  proposal? 

50%— Agree. 
50%— Disagree. 

PROPOSED  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

13.  Some  individuals  are  requesting  a  na- 
tional holiday  honoring  the  late  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  Others  cite  the  cost  of  a 
holiday  in  terms  of  lost  production  and  va- 
cation pay.  What  U  your  position  on  the 
proposed  holiday? 

25%— In  favor  of  the  holiday. 
75%— Opposed  to  the  holiday. 

PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

14.  Would  you  favor  a  Constitutional 
amendment  which  would  permit  individual 
states  to  determine  abortion  laws? 

47  percent— Yes. 

53  percent— No. 

WATER 

15.  At  present  water  projects  are  financed 
under  different  formulas,  depending  on  the 
type  of  project  and  the  repayment  capabil- 
ity of  the  beneficiaries.  Do  you  feel  this 
system  is  equitable,  or  would  you  favor  the 
establishment  of  a  new  uniform  cost-shar- 
ing policy  for  all  water  projects? 

46  percent— Continue  the  present  pattern. 

54  percent— Establish  a  uniform  policy. 

BROADCASTING 

16.  Many  AM  radio  stations  must  stop 
broadcasting  at  sunset  in  order  to  protect 
the  radio  signals  of  larger  stations  from  In- 
terference. The  Senate  Is  thinking  about 
eliminating  some  of  these  restrictions.  Do 
you  favor  removal  of  restrictions  so  that 
local  stations  can  broadcast  later  In  the 
evening?  Or  would  you  prefer  to  receive  na- 
tional programming  from  distant  stations? 

78  percent— Prefer  more  local  radio  serv- 
ice. 

22  percent— Prefer  continued  national 
nighttime  service. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Congress  passed  the  big  SocisU  Security  fi- 
nancing package  last  session,  but  reactions 
and  suggested  changes  are  still  coming  in. 
What  are  your  views  on  the  following: 

17.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  deci- 
sion to  ecourage  older  workers  to  delay  re- 
tirement by  increasing  Social  Security  bene- 
fits from  3  to  8  percent  for  each  year  they 
delay  retirement  prior  to  age  70? 

58%— Agree. 
42%— Disagree. 

18.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  deci- 
sion to  gradually  raise  the  age  at  which  full 
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retirement  benefits  are  paid  from  65— begin- 
ning in  the  year  2000— until  it  reaches  67— 
in  the  year  2027? 

60%— Agree. 

40%— Disagree. 

FARM 

19.  The  PIK  program  has  been  a  great 
success  in  terms  of  reducing  crop  acreage, 
but  it  has  created  other  problems  in  PIK 
crop  distribution,  management  of  PIK  acre- 
age, taxation  of  PIK  benefits,  etc.  Which  of 
the  following  possibilities  would  you  favor 
regarding  the  future  of  PIK: 

14%— Continue  the  program  another  year 
without  change. 

33%— Continue  the  program  with  modifi- 
cations. 

53%— Discontinue  the  program  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

20.  The  cost  of  price  support  programs  has 
increased  dramatically  in  recent  years.  Cur- 
rent law  establishes  annual  increases  in  one 
such  program,  covering  target  prices  for 
wheat  and  grains.  Proposals  have  been 
made  to  eliminate  these.  Farmers,  however, 
depend  on  target  prices  to  help  them  main- 
tain income  when  farm  prices  are  low,  as 
they  have  l)een  in  recent  years.  How  do  you 
feel  about  the  problem?  Would  you  favor  a 
freeze  on  target  price  increases,  or  other 
price  support  programs,  at  current  levels? 

52%-Yes. 
48%-No. 

21.  In  your  opinion,  what  would  be  the 
most  effective  means  of  reducing  dairy  pro- 
duction and  bringing  supply  in  line  with 
demand?  Please  rank  these  choices  1 
through  5. 

4— A  diversion  program  similar  to  that 
used  for  feed  grain 

2— A  reduction  in  the  dairy  price  support 
level 

1— Restricted  dairy  imports  combined 
with  sales  of  surplus  dairy  products  on  the 
world  market  at  competitive  prices— even  if 
these  are  below  the  U.S.  support  level. 

5— An  increase  in  the  percent  of  solids— 
not  fat  that  are  required  in  milk  to  increase 
consumption  and  utilize  surplus  non-fat  dry 
milk 

3— Limit  size  of  dairy  herds  that  would 
qualify  for  subsidies 


PROPOSAL  TO  ISSUE  POSTAGE 
STAMP  OF  MOUNT  RUSHMORE. 
S.  DAK. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently proposed  a  new  postage  stamp 
of  our  Nation's  largest,  and  one  of  our 
most  inspirational  national  monu- 
ments—Mount Rushmore.  Located  in 
the  picturesque  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota,  Mount  Rushmore  is  our  na- 
tional shrine  to  democracy,  a  powerful 
symbol  of  America's  past,  present,  and 
future. 

Gutzon  Borglum.  the  sculptor,  chose 
the  beautiful  Black  Hills  of  western 
South  Dakota  as  the  place  to  realize 
his  patriotic  and  sculptural  dream. 
Borglum  dreamed  of  carving  a  moun- 
tain memorial  to  some  of  our  country's 
greatest  leaders,  upon  whose  princi- 
ples and  actions  our  Nation  was  found- 
ed, expanded,  and  sustained. 

In  the  words  of  Borglum: 

I  want  somewhere  in  America  *  •  *  a  few 
feet  of  stone  that  bears  witness  to  the  great 
things  we  accomplished  as  a  nation,  placed 


so  high  it  won't  pay  to  pull   it  down   for 
lesser  purposes. 

The  men  Gutzon  Borglum  chose  are 
great  symbols  of  America:  George 
Washington,  the  Father  of  our  Nation: 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence;  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  the  conservationist 
and  expansionist:  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  great  emancipator  who  pre- 
served this  Unior  in  one  of  its  most 
critical  hours.  These  men  were  chosen 
because  they  represent  what  America 
was.  what  it  is,  and  what  it  can 
become. 

Gutzon  Borglum  did  what  many  said 
could  not  be  done.  Sculpturing  four  gi- 
gantic heads  of  a  granite  mountain 
was  an  immense  technical  feat.  His 
dream  was  often  opposed,  criticized, 
and  slandered.  But  when  it  became  a 
reality,  the  world  stood  in  awe  of  its 
splendor,  majesty,  and  patriotic  sym- 
bolism. 

The  monimient  tells  a  portion  of 
America's  story  in  dimensions  that 
stagger  the  imagination.  The  Presi- 
dents are  nearly  60  feet  high,  scaled  to 
men  who  would  stand  465  feet  tall. 

Calvin  Coolidge  stated  at  Mount 
Rushmore's  dedication  in  1927: 

Mount    Rushmore   will   constitute   a   dis- 
tinctly national  monument  •  *   decidedly 
American  in  conception,  in  its  magnitude, 
and  in  its  meaning. 

Two  million  people  a  year  visit 
Moimt  Rushmore.  Each  leaves  with  a 
little  better  understanding  of  our  Na- 
tion's history  and  ideals.  These  people 
see  the  hopes,  dreams,  determination, 
and  will  of  a  nation  emblazoned  in  the 
magnificent  shining  white  granite. 
Many  of  the  visitors  are  foreign  tour- 
ists who,  through  Mount  Rushmore, 
can  get  a  real  feeling  of  what  America 
is  and  what  it  stands  for.  Many  of 
those  visitors  are  our  own  citizens  who 
realize  for  the  first  time  the  true 
meaning  of  that  eternal  shrine,  and 
are  richer  Americans  because  of  it. 

A  postage  stamp  would  serve  as  a 
great  catalyst  to  communicate  the 
message  of  Mount  Rushmore  to  those 
not  fortunate  enough  to  have  made 
the  pilgrimage,  and  encourage  others 
to  share  in  that  personal  inspiration 
by  visiting  this  historic  masterpiece.  A 
postage  stamp  is  an  effective  method 
of  focusing  world  attention  on  Ameri- 
ca's history,  achievements,  and  cultur- 
al assets,  and  a  reminder  of  the  herit- 
age of  the  United  States. 

The  1952  Mount  Rushmore  stamp  is 
no  longer  in  circulation.  Because  it  has 
been  over  30  years  since  the  first  and 
only  Mount  Rushmore  stamp  was 
issued,  this  is  an  especially  good  time 
to  tell  the  story  again— to  a  new  gen- 
eration of  Americans  and  foreigners 
alike— to  help  them  understand  the 
American  dreams  that  have  been  so  in- 
strumental in  forging  the  greatest 
nation  on  Earth  by  commemorating 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  beautiful  and 
historical  national  monuments. 


Our  heritage  is  written  in  eternal 
granite  on  that  mountain  in  South 
Dakota.  It  deserves  to  be  told  through- 
out the  world  for  generations  to  come. 


HOOT  McINERNEY. 
HUMANITARIAN  OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1984,  the  March  of  Dimes 
Foundation  will  honor  one  of  Michi- 
gan's outstanding  citizens  with  their 
Humanitarian  of  the  Year  Award.  It 
will  be  given  to  a  wonderful  man.  and 
a  dear  friend.  Hoot  Mclnerney,  and  is 
in  recognition  of  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  March  of  Dimes,  and  to  a 
wide  variety  of  civic  endeavors  in  the 
Detroit  area. 

Hoot  Mclnerney  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  auto  deal- 
ers in  America.  He  owns  automobile 
outlets  in  Michigan.  Florida,  and  in 
Hawaii,  and  is  deeply  respected  for  his 
knowledge  and  insight  into  the  work- 
ings of  the  automobile  business,  espe- 
cially from  a  retail  perspective.  An- 
other side  of  Hoot  is  one  that  he  does 
not  advertise,  and  that  is  his  deep  de- 
votion and  efforts  on  behalf  of  many 
vital  organizations  including  the 
March  of  Dimes,  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  St.  Mercy  Hospital,  Focus 
Hoi>e,  and  many  others. 

The  honor  that  the  March  of  Dimes 
Foimdation  will  bestow  on  Hoot  at 
their  annual  sweetheart  ball  is  well  de- 
served, and  provides  recognition  of  the 
tremendous  influence  for  good  that 
Hoot  has  in  his  community,  and  in  the 
lives  of  countless  citizens.  I  am  greatly 
pleased  that  the  March  of  Dimes  has 
recognized  Hoot's  contribution  in  this 
fashion,  and  in  behalf  of  all  9  million 
citizens  of  Michigan  I  join  them  in 
saying  thanks  to  Hoot  for  all  he  has 
done  and  for  his  tremendous  personal 
example.  He  is  a  true  humanitarian 
who  believes  that  service  to  himfianity 
is  the  greatest  work  of  life. 


CONGRESS  LOSES  ONE  OF  ITS 
BEST-THE  RETIREMENT  OF 
DICK  OTTINGER 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  New  York,  Representative 
Dick  Ottinger,  who  announced  his 
decision  earlier  this  month  to  retire 
from  the  House  of  Representatives 
after  two  decades  of  outstanding 
public  service. 

Dick  Ottinger's  extraordinary 
record  of  consistent  leadership  and 
high  accomplishment  have  served 
Congress  and  the  country  well,  and 
have  earned  him  the  well-deserved  re- 
spect of  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  His 
achievements  have  been  substantial. 
The  Environmental  and  Energy  Study 
Conference,     which     he     founded     a 
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would  be  far  more  expensive  than  shipping 
in  food  aid.  Irrigation  is  especially  costly; 
however,  in  places  such  as  Senegal  it  offers 
the  best  hope  of  increased  production.  But 
the  only  alternative  to  development  assist- 
ance is  a  continent  that  will  forever  live 
from  hand  to  mouth  and  forever  be  depend- 
ent on  the  generosity  of  others. 


ing  the  detonation  of  a  bomb  outside 
the  Senate  Chamber  on  the  night  of 
November  7,  1983. 

I  am  sure  this  is  being  done,  or  is 
being  planned  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, but  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Senate  that  it  is  the  very  worst  of  re- 


I  believe  I  was  the  first  Senator  to 
visit  the  Capitol  after  the  November  9 
bombing.  It  was  election  day,  and  I 
was  taking  an  early  flight  to  New  York 
to  vote  and  then  return  to  the  day's 
session.  On  the  way  to  the  airport,  I 
stopped  at  the  Capitol  to  inspect  the 
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decade  ago.  is  now  composed  of  278 
Representatives  and  83  Senators  and 
has  established  a  reputation  for  excel- 
lence for  its  continuing  analyses  and 
farsighted  initiatives  in  these  two  criti- 
cal areas  for  the  future  well-being  of 
our  Nation. 

Dick  Ottinger  is  equally  renowned 
for  his  commitment  to  economic 
progress  on  social  justice.  He  has  been 
a  lifelong  progressive  in  the  truest  and 
proudest  sense  of  the  word.  Most  re- 
cently, he  formed  the  national  eco- 
nomic recovery  project  to  develop  spe- 
cific proposals  to  aid  the  unemployed, 
the  disabled,  and  the  elderly. 

Dick  Ottinger  came  early  to  public 
service.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1960's, 
he  served  as  regional  director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  for  the  west  coast  of 
South  America.  Throughout  his  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress,  he  never  lost 
those  principles  of  leadership  and 
compassion,  and  unselfish  commit- 
ment to  others  that  President  Kenne- 
dy saw  as  the  hallmark  of  Peace  Corps 
volunteers. 

We  almost  had  him  as  a  colleague  in 
the  Senate  in  1970.  and  what  a  Sena- 
tor he  would  have  made,  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor in  the  seat  held  by  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. But  instead,  that  year,  we 
shared  the  pain  of  his  narrow  defeat 
in  that  divided  Senate  race. 

It  is  sad  that  Dick  Ottinger  is  leav- 
ing the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  peak  of  his  career.  But  the  silver 
lining  is  that  Dick  is  not  now,  and 
never  really  will  be,  leaving  public 
service.  We  will  miss  him  in  these 
Chambers,  but  we  look  forward  to  his 
new  career  in  teaching  and  writing, 
and  to  all  the  contributions  still  to 
come  that  will  help  make  this  country 
a  better  land.  The  people  of  West- 
chester County  have  been  fortunate  to 
have  this  able  leader  as  their  Repre- 
sentative, and  so  have  the  people  of 
America. 


SENATOR  DANFORTHS  REPORT 
ON  FAMINE  IN  AFRICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
those  of  us  who  have  been  following 
the  alarming  reports  of  famine  in 
many  areas  of  southern  Africa,  our 
colleague  from  Missouri,  Senator  Dan- 
forth,  has  provided  this  week  a  com- 
pelling report  on  the  need  for  urgent 
action. 

This  week  Senator  Danforth  re- 
leased the  findings  of  his  recent  15- 
day  trip  to  Africa,  and  reported  on  his 
firsthand  observations  of  devastating 
famine  conditions  in  east  Africa,  par- 
ticularly in  Mozambique  and  Somalia. 

His  field  visit  confirms  the  scattered 
reports  from  several  voluntary  agency 
and  U.N.  officials  that  starvation  is  oc- 
curring in  major  portions  of  Mozam- 
bique and  that  acute  hunger  condi- 
tions loom  in  many  countries  of  west- 
em  Africa  in  a  few  months. 


Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend 
Senator  Danforth  for  his  report  to 
the  Senate,  and  for  the  humanitarian 
mission  he  has  undertaken— as  he  did 
in  similar  circumstances  in  1979  when 
famine  stalked  the  people  of  Cambo- 
dia. I  remember  well  his  report  at  that 
time,  at  a  special  hearing  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  which  I  called  as 
chairman.  His  report  on  the  Cambodi- 
an border  crisis— his  photographic  evi- 
dence of  the  tragic  face  of  starving 
women  and  children— served  as  a  cata- 
lyst for  greater  congressional  action  in 
support  of  famine  relief. 

I  hope  his  report  this  week  on  simi- 
lar conditions  in  Mozambique  will  do 
the  same,  and  I  want  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  his  plea.  More  importantly,  I 
want  to  indicate  my  strong  support  for 
his  three  principal  recommendations- 
First,  "that  the  administration  begin 
an  inunediate  emergency  relief  effort 
for  Mozambique  •  •  *  where  some 
300,000  Mozambicans  are  in  immediate 
peril." 

Second,  "that  Congress  increase 
American  food  aid  to  Africa  in  order  to 
avert  widespread  loss  of  life  in  the 
coming  months  in  nations  afflicted  by 
the  Sahelian  drought." 

And,  third,  "that  U.S.  development 
assistance  emphasize  greater  self-suffi- 
ciency in  food  production  in  Africa, 
with  aid  targeted  to  nations  with  the 
best  prospects  for  expanded  agricul- 
tural output." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  Senator  Dan- 
forth's  report  on  famine  conditions  in 
Africa  and,  in  particular,  to  emphasize 
his  concluding  thought.  He  asked  why 
a  practical  budget-conscious  America 
should  "bother  about  Africa?"  His 
answer: 

Why  spend  a  dime  on  a  continent  so  far 
away  when  we  have  our  own  problems  right 
here  at  home?  The  answer.  I  think,  has  to 
do  with  who  we  are  and  how  we  perceive 
ourselves  as  a  country.  America  is  more 
than  a  place  to  hang  your  hat.  It  represents 
a  value  system  most  of  us  believe  In  very 
strongly.  That  value  system  has  to  do  with 
the  worth  of  human  beings,  whoever  they 
are,  wherever  they  are.  We  believe  that  lives 
are  worth  saving,  that  our  fellow  humans 
must  be  fed.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  profess 
this  belief.  We  must  act  on  it. 

Mr.  F»resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  by  Senator  Dan- 
forth in  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  The  Washington  Post.  Jan.  25.  1984) 

Africa:  Does  Awybody  Really  Care? 

(By  John  C.  Danforth) 

Politicians  argue  about  the  extent  of 
hunger  in  the  United  States,  but  for  Africa 
there  can  be  no  debate.  No  food  has  reached 
the  drought-stricken,  guerrilla-plagued  set- 
tlement of  Changanini  In  Mozambique  since 
November.  The  people  are  eating  leaves 
from  the  trees,  roots  and  cashew  nuts,  and 
the  results  of  such  a  diet  are  predictable. 


One  need  not  be  a  physician  to  diagnose 
starvation;  emaciated  bodies,  distended  bel- 
lies, discolored  hair  and  haunting  eyes  are 
symptoms  anyone  can  recognize.  As  of  last 
week,  such  infrequent  aid  as  has  arrived 
from  international  donors  was  sporadic  and 
unsupervised.  Unlike  the  Thailand-Cambo- 
dia border  of  1979,  volunteers  from  organi- 
zations such  as  CARE,  Catholic  Relief  Serv- 
ices or  World  Vision  had  not  yet  arrived. 

Elsewhere  in  Africa,  the  combined  efforts 
of  donor  countries  and  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizations have  averted  widespread  starva- 
tion in  a  desolate  landscape.  A  three-year 
drought  in  the  Sahel  has  created  what 
might  be  the  setting  for  an  Ingmar  Berg- 
man movie.  One  drives  for  miles  through  a 
land  with  no  ground  cover  and  scattered 
scrub  trees  to  the  dust-shrouded  village  of 
Maffe.  No  rain  has  fallen  for  more  than  a 
year.  No  crop  has  been  produced.  Once  the 
villagers  owned  300  head  of  cattle.  Now  they 
own  six.  Of  40  families  that  lived  in  Maffe 
several  years  ago,  only  five  remain.  They 
are  hanging  on  with  cash  and  In-klnd  gifts 
sent  by  relatives  who  have  gone  to  the  hard- 
pressed  city  of  Dakar  In  search  of  jobs.  One 
of  the  most  generous  statements  I  ever 
heard  was  made  to  me  by  Mafre's  village 
elder:  "We  don't  have  much  to  offer,  but 
you  are  welcome  to  stay  the  night." 

In  the  immediate  future,  conditions  in 
Africa  can  only  get  worse.  Even  in  the  un- 
likely event  that  drought  In  the  Sahel  were 
broken  Inunedlately,  It  would  be  months 
before  a  new  crop  could  be  harvested.  In  the 
meantime,  the  United  States,  always  gener- 
ous with  food  aid.  will  be  called  upon  to  do 
more.  Mozambique  must  be  addressed  as  an 
Immediate  crisis,  requiring  on-slght  person- 
nel and  a  systematic  effort  to  get  food  to 
the  hungry  on  a  predictable  schedule.  The 
administration's  expected  request  for  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  to  Increase  food  aid 
to  Africa  should  be  acted  on  by  Congress  on 
a  priority  basis.  While  any  call  for  more 
spending  will  be  subjected  to  careful  scruti- 
ny in  light  of  our  budgetary  difficulties,  a 
relatively  modest  increase  in  our  conunlt- 
ment  to  Africa  can  help  that  continent  sur- 
vive the  present  crisis. 

But  what  of  the  long  run?  Pood  aid  can 
meet  a  crisis.  It  can  keep  people  alive  who 
otherwise  would  perish.  It  can  sustain  refu- 
gees In  Sudan  or  help  Senegal  survive  a 
drought.  But  food  aid.  by  itself,  does  not 
help  countries  become  self-sufficient.  It 
does  not  help  them  solve  the  long-term 
problem  of  feeding  growing  populations  on 
land  that,  by  any  standard.  Is  unproductive. 
When  traveling  In  Africa,  one  look.s  for 
some  light  at  the  end  of  what  appears  to  be 
an  endless  tunnel  of  food  dependency. 
There  Is  an  occasional  glimmer. 

In  Somalia,  a  team  from  the  University  of 
Wyoming  Is  working  on  new  methods  of 
growing  sorghum  in  an  arid  climate.  The 
team  believes  that  production  can  be  dou- 
bled by  relatively  modest  changes  in  the 
timing  and  density  of  planting.  In  Senegal,  a 
major  International  effort  has  begun  to  irri- 
gate the  Senegal  River  basin.  Many  ex- 
pressed to  me  the  need  for  more  research 
Into  Improved  seeds  suitable  for  dry-land  ag- 
riculture and  for  better  extension  services 
to  educate  African  farmers  in  new  tech- 
niques. While  flying  at  a  low  altitude  over 
Somalia,  it  appeared  to  these  untrained  eyes 
that  much  could  be  done  to  bring  under  pro- 
duction fertile  but  undeveloped  river  val- 
leys. 

To  develop  Africa's  resources  and  move  it 
toward  self-sufficiency  would  require  long- 
term  commitments  by  donor  countries,  and 
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since  the  Kennedy  tax  cuts.  Next  year, 
tax  rates  will  be  indexed  so  inflation 
can't  push  people  into  higher  brackets 
when  they  get  cost-of-living  raises. 
Government  must  never  again  use  in- 
flation to  profit  at  the  people's  ex- 
pense. 


cratic  rights,  and  dignity  for  every  in- 
dividual. America's  new  strength,  con- 
fidence, and  purpose  are  carrying  hope 
and  opportunity  far  from  our  shores. 
A  world  economic  recovery  is  under- 
way. It  began  here. 
We  have  journeyed  far.  But  we  have 
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would  be  far  more  expensive  than  shipping 
in  food  aid.  Irrigation  is  especially  costly: 
however,  in  places  such  as  Senegal  it  offers 
the  best  hope  of  increased  production.  But 
the  only  alternative  to  development  assist- 
ance is  a  continent  that  will  forever  live 
from  hand  to  mouth  and  forever  be  depend- 
ent on  the  generosity  of  others. 

America's  own  budget  difficulties  have 
forced  us  to  question  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment spending,  including  development  as- 
sistance. Unfortunately,  this  budgetary  re- 
straint has  resulted  in  a  deep  cut  in  our 
commitment  to  the  one  program  that  has 
been  the  most  help  in  developing  countries 
and  through  which  we  can  t>est  leverage 
contributions  from  other  donor  nations:  the 
World  Bank's  International  Development 
Association. 

My  own  view  is  that  development  assist- 
ance for  Africa  should  be  increased,  but 
that  it  should  not  be  squandered.  Whatever 
investment  we  intend  to  make  in  Africa 
could  easily  be  wasted  by  spreading  our  re- 
sources too  thin  on  a  host  of  minor  projects 
in  a  host  of  unpromising  countries.  It  would 
be  better  to  target  our  efforts— to  do  a  few 
things  well. 

A  key  to  effective  targeting  is  to  concen- 
trate our  development  assistance  on  a  limit- 
ed number  of  countries  that  would  make 
the  l)est  use  of  our  investment. 

After  gaining  independence  in  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  or  so.  some  African 
countries  looked  to  the  east,  adopting  the 
Soviet  model  of  state  farms  and  collective 
farms  with  no  meaningful  role  for  the  indi- 
vidual farmer.  As  Somalia  and  Mozambique 
are  t>eginning  to  realize,  such  a  model  has 
not  worked  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  it 
cannot  work  elsewhere.  While  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  food  aid  should  be  conditioned  on 
the  political  or  economic  philosophy  of  the 
recipient,  development  assistance  is  a  differ- 
ent matter. 

To  offer  food  to  hungry  people  is  a  matter 
of  principle.  To  offer  development  assist- 
ance to  a  country  whose  own  policies  dis- 
courage production  is  to  pour  water  into  the 
sand.  For  the  sake  of  food  production,  and 
not  to  make  a  philosophical  point.  America 
should  direct  development  assistance  to 
those  countries  whose  governments  do  not 
control  farming. 

Finally,  a  practical,  budget-conscious 
American  might  ask.  "Why  bother  about 
Africa?"  Why  spend  a  dime  on  a  continent 
so  far  away  when  we  have  our  own  problems 
right  here  at  home?  The  answer.  I  think, 
has  to  do  with  who  we  are  and  how  we  per- 
ceive ourselves  as  a  country.  America  is 
more  than  a  place  to  hang  your  hat.  It  rep- 
resents a  value  systm  most  of  us  believe  in 
very  strongly.  The  value  system  htis  to  do 
with  the  worth  of  human  beings,  whoever 
they  are.  wherever  they  are.  We  believe  that 
lives  are  worth  saving,  that  our  fellow 
humans  must  be  fed.  But  it  is  not  enough  to 
profess  this  l>elief.  We  must  act  on  it. 


THE  PRESS 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
this  afternoon  a  number  of  us  leaving 
a  Democratic  Caucus  in  the  LBJ  room 
learned  that  members  of  the  press  are 
evidently  to  be  forbidden  access  to  the 
hallway  that  leads  from  the  top  of  the 
Senate  steps  to  the  Senate  Chamber. 

This  presumably  is  a  measure  being 
taken,  or  being  contemplated,  as  part 
of  the  general  tightening  up  of  access 
to  various  parts  of  the  Capitol  follow- 


ing the  detonation  of  a  bomb  outside 
the  Senate  Chamber  on  the  night  of 
November  7.  1983. 

I  am  sure  this  is  being  done,  or  is 
being  planned  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, but  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Senate  that  it  is  the  very  worst  of  re- 
sponses. 

The  subject  of  terrorism  is  one  that 
is  much  on  our  minds  at  this  moment; 
possibly,  perhaps  likely  to  become 
even  more  so  as  the  decade  progresses. 
It  is  all  the  more  important,  then,  that 
we  should  think  clearly  about  it. 

I  do  not  present  myself  as  someone 
with  any  greater  knowledge  of  the 
subject  than  the  next  person,  but  it 
may  be  that  having  served  in  several 
ambassadorial  posts,  and  for  7  years 
now.  on  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence. I  have  been  somewhat  more 
involved  with  the  matter.  In  any 
event.  I  have  written  and  spoken  on 
the  subject  on  a  number  of  occasions 
of  late. 

My  small  thesis  has  been  as  follows. 
Generally  speaking,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  terrorism,  one  new.  one  old. 

The  new  form  of  terrorism  may  be 
called  State-sponsored  terrorism.  It  is 
the  kind  we  associate  with  the  present 
regime  in  Iran;  it  was  almost  certainly 
involved  in  the  bombing  of  our  Embas- 
sy and  our  Battalion  Landing  Team 
billet  in  Beirut.  As  Clausewitz  said  of 
war,  it  is  merely  an  extension  of  diplo- 
macy. 

Congress,  by  legislation,  has  ac- 
knowledged this  phenomenon,  and  our 
present  statutes  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  states  involved  with  state 
terrorism. 

An  older  form  of  terrorism,  more  or 
less  a  century  old  both  here  and  in 
Europe,  is  a  form  of  violence  directed 
not  by  a  state  but  against  a  state, 
having  as  its  object  the  overthrow  or 
transformation  of  the  regime  in 
power. 

I  assume  this  was  the  nature  of  the 
recent  Senate  bombing.  It  was  the 
nature  of  the  bombing  of  the  U.S.  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  when  I  was 
Permanent  Representative  in  1975.  It 
is  almost  a  daily  occurrence  in  the 
world. 

If  the  object  of  this  form  of  terror- 
ism is  understood,  the  response  follows 
logically. 

The  object  is  to  change  the  constitu- 
tional order  of  government,  in  the 
large  sense  of  the  term.  The  response 
should  be  to  see  that,  no  matter  what, 
this  is  not  allowed  to  happen. 

No  nation  has  shown  this  under- 
standing with  greater  courage  or 
greater  success  in  recent  years  than 
that  of  Italy.  The  object  of  the  Red 
Brigades  was  to  bring  about  a  massive 
repression  that  would  kill  the  Italian 
democracy.  At  great  cost,  but  with  per- 
fect firmness,  the  people  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Italy  declined. 

So  must  we  decline. 


I  believe  I  was  the  first  Senator  to 
visit  the  Capitol  after  the  November  9 
bombing.  It  was  election  day.  and  I 
was  taking  an  early  flight  to  New  York 
to  vote  and  then  return  to  the  day's 
session.  On  the  way  to  the  airport.  I 
stopped  at  the  Capitol  to  inspect  the 
damage.  Coming  down  the  steps  there- 
after I  was  asked  over  by  a  grroup  of 
journalists  who  had  not  yet  been  al- 
lowed inside  the  building.  I  described 
what  I  had  seen.  I  was  asked  what  I 
thought.  I  answered  simply:  "They 
can  bomb  the  Capitol,  but  they  cannot 
bomb  the  democracy." 

Surely  I  was  not  wrong.  But  I  would 
be  if  as  a  result  of  that  event  we  sud- 
denly restricted  the  free  informal 
movement  of  members  of  the  press  in 
the  various  hallways  and  lobbies  that 
surround  the  Senate  Chamber.  Not  for 
nothing  were  the  members  of  the 
Press  Gallery  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons once  referred  to  as  the  Fourth 
Estate.  A  constitutional  status  if  ever 
there  was  one. 

To  cut  off  access— free,  spontaneous, 
adventitious,  and  often  calamitous— 
between  Senators  and  the  accredited 
members  of  the  Press  Gallery  would 
be  to  change  our  institution.  It  would 
begin  to  cut  us  off  from  the  people 
who  send  us  here.  The  only  possible 
advantage  would  accrue  to  the  lobby- 
ists who  are  sent  here— well,  not  exact- 
ly by  the  people. 

May  I  ask  that  we  reconsider  this 
matter  and  make  no  changes  whatever 
where  the  press  is  concerned.  That 
would  give  victory  to  our  conunon,  if 
secret  enemies,  enemies,  that  is.  of  our 
democracy. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  conunittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


STATE  OF  THE  UNION-MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
PM  99 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
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solely  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  its  prime  responsi- 
bility; yet  defense  spending  is  less 
than  a  third  of  the  total  budget. 
During  the  years  of  President  Kerme- 
dy  and  before,  defense  was  almost  half 


Department  has  previously  said  to  be 
worthy  of  support.  In  addition,  we 
could  examine  the  possibility  of 
achieving  further  outlay  savings  based 
on  the  work  of  the  Grace  Commission. 
If    the   Speaker   and    the    majority 
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create    sunrise    industries    and    make 
older  ones  more  competitive. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  our 
next  frontier:  space.  Nowhere  do  we  so 
effectively  demonstrate  our  technolog- 
ical leadership  and  ability  to  make  life 
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AMERICA  IS  BACK 


Once  again,  in  keeping  with  time- 
honored  tradition.  I  have  come  to 
report  to  you  on  the  state  of  the 
Union.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
America  is  much  improved,  and  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  improve- 
ment will  continue  through  the  days 
to  come. 

You  and  I  have  had  some  honest  and 
open  differences  in  the  year  past.  But 
they  didn't  keep  us  from  joining  hands 
in  bipartisan  cooperation  to  stop  a 
long  decline  that  had  drained  this  Na- 
tion's spirit  and  eroded  its  wealth. 
There  is  renewed  energy  and  optimism 
throughout  the  land.  America  is 
back— standing  tall,  looking  to  the 
eighties  with  courage,  confidence,  and 
hope. 

The  problems  we  are  overcoming  are 
not  the  heritage  of  one  person,  party, 
or  even  one  generation.  It  is  the  tend- 
ency of  Government  to  grow,  for  prac- 
tices and  programs  to  become  the 
nearest  thing  to  eternal  life  we'll  see 
on  this  Earth.  There  is  always  that 
well-intentional  chorus  of  voices 
saying,  "with  a  little  more  power  and 
money,  we  could  do  so  much  for  the 
people."  For  a  time  we  forgot  the 
American  dream  isn't  one  of  making 
Government  bigger;  it's  keeping  faith 
with  the  mighty  spirit  of  free  people 
under  God. 

As  we  came  to  the  decade  of  the 
eighties,  we  faced  the  worst  crisis  in 
our  post-war  history.  The  seventies 
were  years  of  rising  problems  and  fall- 
ing confidence.  There  was  a  feeling 
Government  had  grown  beyond  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  Families  felt 
helpless  in  the  face  of  mounting  infla- 
tion and  the  indignity  of  taxes  that  re- 
duced reward  for  hard  work,  thrift, 
and  risktaking.  All  this  was  overlaid  by 
an  ever-growing  web  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations. 

On  the  international  scene,  we  had 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  we  had 
lost  the  respect  of  friend  and  foe. 
Some  questioned  whether  we  had  the 
will  to  defend  peace  and  freedom. 

But  America  is  too  great  for  small 
dreams.  There  was  a  hunger  in  the 
land  for  a  spiritual  revival;  if  you  will, 
a  crusade  for  renewal.  The  American 
people  said:  Let  us  look  to  the  future 
with  confidence,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Let  us  give  freedom  a  chance. 
Americans  were  ready  to  make  a  new 
beginning  and  together  we  have  done 
it.  We  are  confronting  our  problems 
one  by  one.  Hope  is  alive  tonight  for 
millions  of  young  families  and  senior 
citizens  set  free  from  unfair  tax  in- 
creases and  crushing  inflation.  Infla- 
tion has  been  beaten  down  from  12.4 
to  3.2  percent,  and  that  is  a  great  vic- 
tory for  all  the  people.  The  prime  rate 
has  been  cut  almost  in  half,  and  we 
must  work  together  to  bring  it  down 
even  more. 

Together,  we  passed  the  first  across- 
the-board  tax  reduction  for  everyone 


since  the  Kennedy  tax  cuts.  Next  year, 
tax  rates  will  be  indexed  so  inflation 
can't  push  people  into  higher  brackets 
when  they  get  cost-of-living  raises. 
Government  must  never  again  use  in- 
flation to  profit  at  the  people's  ex- 
pense. 

Today,  a  working  family  earning 
$25,000.  has  $1,100  more  in  purchasing 
power  than  if  tax  and  inflation  rates 
were  still  at  1980  levels.  Real  after-tax 
income  increased  5  percent  last  year. 
And  economic  deregulation  of  key  in- 
dustries like  transportation  has  of- 
fered more  choices  to  consumers  and 
new  chances  for  entrepreneurs,  while 
holding  down  costs  and  protecting 
safety.  Tonight,  we  can  report  and  be 
proud  of  one  of  the  best  recoveries  in 
decades.  Send  away  the  handwringers 
and  doubting  Thomases.  Hope  is 
reborn  for  couples  dreaming  of  owning 
homes  and  for  risktakers  with  vision 
to  create  tomorrow's  opportunities. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  is  sparked  by 
the  sunrise  industries  of  high-tech, 
and  by  small  business  people  with  big 
ideas— people  like  Barbara  Proctor, 
who  rose  from  a  ghetto  shack  to  build 
a  multimillion-dollar  advertising 
agency  in  Chicago;  and  Carlos  Perez,  a 
Cuban  refugee,  who  turned  $27  and  a 
dream  into  a  successful  importing 
business  in  Coral  Gables.  Fla. 

People  like  these  are  heroes  for  the 
eighties.  They  helped  4  million  Ameri- 
cans find  jobs  in  1983.  More  people  are 
drawing  paychecks  tonight  than  ever 
before.  And  progress  helps  everyone. 
In  1983,  women  filled  73  percent  of  all 
new  jobs  in  managerial,  professional, 
and  technical  fields. 

But  we  know  many  of  our  fellow 
countrymen  are  still  out  of  work,  won- 
dering what  will  come  of  their  hopes 
and  dreams.  Can  we  love  America  and 
not  reach  out  to  tell  them:  You  are 
not  forgotten;  we  will  not  rest  until 
each  of  you  can  reach  as  high  as  your 
God-given  talents  will  take  you. 

The  heart  of  America  is  strong, 
good,  and  true.  The  cynics  were 
wrong— America  never  was  a  sick  socie- 
ty. We're  seeing  rededication  to  bed- 
rock values  of  faith,  family,  work, 
neighborhood,  peace,  and  freedom- 
values  that  help  bring  us  together  as 
one  people,  from  the  youngest  child  to 
the  most  senior  citizen. 

The  Congress  deserves  America's 
thanks  for  helping  us  restore  pride 
and  credibility  to  our  military.  I  hope 
you  are  as  proud  as  I  am  of  the  young 
men  and  women  in  uniform  who  have 
volunteered  to  man  the  ramparts  in 
defense  of  freedom  and  whose  dedica- 
tion, valor,  and  skill  increases  so  much 
our  chance  of  living  in  a  world  at 
peace. 

People  everywhere  hunger  for  peace 
and  a  better  life.  The  tide  of  the 
future  is  a  freedom  tide,  and  our  strug- 
gle for  democracy  cannot  and  will  not 
be  denied.  This  Nation  champions 
peace   that   enshrines   liberty,   demo- 


cratic rights,  and  dignity  for  every  in- 
dividual. America's  new  strength,  con- 
fidence, and  purpose  are  carrying  hope 
and  opportunity  far  from  our  shores. 
A  world  economic  recovery  is  under- 
way. It  began  here. 

We  have  journeyed  far.  But  we  have 
much  farther  to  go.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt told  us  50  years  ago  this  month: 
"Civilization  cannot  go  back;  civiliza- 
tion must  not  stand  still.  We  have  un- 
dertaken new  methods.  It  is  our  task 
to  perfect,  to  improve,  to  alter  when 
necessary,  but  in  all  cases  to  go  for- 
ward." 

freedom's  next  step:  four  great  goals 
It  is  time  to  move  forward  again, 
time  for  America  to  take  freedom's 
next  step.  Let  us  unite  tonight  behind 
four  great  goals  to  keep  America  free, 
secure,  and  at  peace  in  the  eighties. 
Together: 
—We   can   ensure   steady   economic 

growth. 
—We    can    develop    America's   next 

frontier. 
—We  can  strengthen  our  traditional 

values. 
—And   we  can  build   a  meaningful 
peace— to  protect  our  loved  ones 
and  this  shining  star  of  faith  that 
has  guided  millions  from  tyranny 
to    the   safe    harbor   of    freedom, 
progress,  and  hope. 
1.  Ensuring  steady  economic  growth 
Doing  these  things  will  open  wider 
the  gates  of  opportunity  and  provide 
greater  security  for  all.  with  no  bar- 
riers of  bigotry  or  discrimination.  The 
key  to  a  dynamic  decade  is  vigorous 
economic  growth,  our  first  great  goal. 
We   might  well  begin   with   common 
sense  in  Federal  budgeting:  Govern- 
ment spending  no  more  than  Govern- 
ment takes  in. 

We  must  bring  Federal  deficits 
down,  but  how  we  do  that  makes  all 
the  difference.  We  can  begin  by  limit- 
ing the  size  and  scope  of  Government. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Vice  President 
Bush,  we  have  reduced  the  growth  of 
Federal  regulations  by  more  than  25 
percent,  and  cut  well  over  300  million 
hours  of  Government-required  paper- 
work each  year.  This  will  save  the 
public  more  than  $150  billion  over  the 
next  10  years. 

The  Grace  Commission  has  given  us 
some  2.500  recommendations  for  re- 
ducing wasteful  spending,  and  they 
are  being  examined  throughout  the 
Administration.  Federal  spending 
growth  has  been  cut  from  17.4  percent 
in  1980  to  less  than  half  that  today. 
We  have  already  achieved  over  $300 
billion  in  budget  savings  for  the  period 
1982-86.  But  that  is  only  a  little  more 
than  half  what  we  sought.  Govern- 
ment is  still  spending  too  large  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  economy. 

Some  insist  any  further  budget  sav- 
ings must  be  obtained  by  reducing  the 
portion  spent  on  defense.  Well,  this  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  national  defense  is 
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To  reduce  the  threat  posed  by  aban- 
doned hazardous  waste  dumps.  EPA 
will  spend  $410  million  this  year  and  I 
will  request  a  supplemental  increase  of 
$50  million.  And  because  the  Super- 
fund  law  expires  in  1985,  I  have  asked 
Bill  Ruckelshaus  to  develop  a  proposal 


taxes  and  private  school  tuition.  Our 
proposal  would  target  assistance  to 
low-  and  middle-income  fajnilies.  Just 
as  more  incentives  are  needed  within 
our  schools  greater  competition  is 
needed  among  our  schools.  Without 
standards  and  competition  there  can 


values  and  shape  our  future.  So  I  ask 
your  help  in  assisting  more  communi- 
ties to  break  the  bondage  of  dependen- 
cy. Help  us  to  free  enterprise  by  per- 
mitting debate  and  voting  "yes"  on  our 
proposal  for  enterprise  zones  in  Amer- 
ica. This  has  been  before  you  for  2 
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solely  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  its  prime  responsi- 
bility; yet  defense  spending  is  less 
than  a  third  of  the  total  budget. 
During  the  years  of  President  Kerme- 
dy  and  before,  defense  was  almost  half 
the  total  budget.  Then  came  several 
years  in  which  our  military  capability 
was  allowed  to  deteriorate  to  a  very 
dangerous  degree.  We  are  just  now  re- 
storing, through  the  essential  modern- 
ization of  our  conventional  and  strate- 
gic Forces,  our  capability  to  meet  our 
present  and  future  security  needs.  We 
dare  not  shirk  our  responsibility  to 
keep  America  free,  secure,  and  at 
peace. 

The  last  decade  saw  domestic  spend- 
ing surge  literally  out  of  control.  But 
the  basis  for  such  spending  had  been 
laid  in  previous  years.  A  pattern  of 
overspending  has  been  in  place  for 
half  a  century.  As  the  national  debt 
grew,  we  were  told  not  to  worry,  we 
owed  it  to  ourselves. 

Now  we  know  deficits  are  a  cause  for 
worry.  But  there  is  a  differnce  of  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  taxes  should  be  in- 
creased, spending  cut.  or  some  of  both. 
Fear  is  expressed  that  Government 
borrowing  to  fund  the  deficit  could  in- 
hibit the  economic  recovery  by  taking 
capital  needed  for  business  and  indus- 
trial expansion.  I  think  that  debate  is 
missing  an  important  point.  Whether 
Government  borrows  or  increases 
taxes,  it  will  be  taking  the  same 
amount  of  money  from  the  private 
sector,  and.  either  way.  it  is  too  much. 
Simple  fairness  dictates  Government 
must  not  raise  taxes  on  families  strug- 
gling to  pay  their  bills.  The  root  of  the 
problem  is  that  Government's  share  is 
more  than  we  can  afford  if  we  are  to 
have  a  sound  economy. 

We  must  bring  down  the  deficits  to 
ensure  continued  economic  growth.  In 
the  budget  I  will  submit  on  February 
1, 1  will  recommend  measures  that  will 
reduce  the  deficit  over  the  next  5 
years.  Many  of  these  will  be  unfin- 
ished business  from  last  year's  budget. 
Some  could  be  enacted  quickly  if  we 
would  join  in  a  serious  effort  to  ad- 
dress this  problem.  I  spoke  today  with 
Speaker  of  the  House  O'Neill  and 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Baker.  I  asked 
them  if  they  would  designate  repre- 
sentatives to  meet  with  representa- 
tives of  the  administration— to  try  to 
reach  prompt  agreement  on  a  biparti- 
san deficit  reduction  plan.  I  know  it 
would  take  a  long  and  hard  struggle  to 
agree  on  a  full-scale  plan.  So  what  I 
have  proposed  is  that  we  first  see  if  we 
can  agree  on  a  downpayment. 

I  believe  there  is  a  basis  for  such 
agreement— one  that  could  reduce 
deficits  by  about  $100  billion  over  the 
next  3  years.  We  could  focus  on  some 
of  the  less  contentious  spending  cuts 
that  are  still  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress. These  could  be  combined  with 
measures  to  close  certain  tax  loop- 
holes—measures   that    the    Treasury 


Department  has  previously  said  to  be 
worthy  of  support.  In  addition,  we 
could  examine  the  possibility  of 
achieving  further  outlay  savings  based 
on  the  work  of  the  Grace  Commission. 

If  the  Speaker  and  the  majority 
leader  are  willing.  m>  representatives 
will  be  prepared  to  meet  with  theirs  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  I  would 
hope  the  leadership  might  agree  on  an 
expedited  timetable  in  which  to  devel- 
op and  enact  the  downpayment. 

But  a  downpayment  alone  is  not 
enough  to  break  us  out  of  the  deficit 
problem.  It  could  help  start  us  on  the 
right  path.  Yet,  we  must  do  more.  So  I 
propose  that  we  begin  exploring  how 
together  we  can  make  structural  re- 
forms to  curb  the  built-in  growth  of 
spending. 

I  also  propose  improvements  in  the 
budgeting  process.  Some  43  of  our  50 
States  grant  their  Governors  the  right 
to  veto  individual  items  in  appropria- 
tion bills  without  having  to  veto  the 
entire  bill.  California  is  one  of  those 
43  States.  As  Governor,  I  found  this 
"line-item  veto"  was  a  powerful  tool 
against  wasteful  or  extravagant  spend- 
ing. It  works  in  43  States— let's  put  it 
to  work  in  Washington,  D.C..  for  all 
the  people. 

It  would  be  most  effective  if  done  by 
constitutional  amendment.  The  major- 
ity of  Americans  approve  of  such  an 
amendment,  just  as  they  and  I  ap- 
prove of  an  amendment  mandating  a 
balanced  Federal  budget.  Many  States 
also  have  this  protection  in  their  con- 
stitutions. 

To  talk  of  meeting  the  present  situa- 
tion by  increasing  taxes  is  a  Band-Aid 
solution  which  does  nothing  to  cure  an 
illness  that  has  been  coming  on  for 
half  a  century— to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  it  poses  a  real  threat  to  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Let's  remember  that  a 
sut>stantial  amount  of  income  tax  is 
presently  owed  and  not  paid  by  people 
in  the  underground  economy.  It  would 
be  inunoral  to  make  those  who  are 
paying  taxes  pay  more  to  compensate 
for  those  who  aren't  paying  their 
share. 

There  is  a  better  way:  Let  us  go  for- 
ward with  a  historic  reform  for  fair- 
ness, simplicity,  and  incentives  for 
growth.  I  am  asking  Secretary  Don 
Regan  for  a  plan  for  action  to  simplify 
the  entire  tax  code,  so  all  taxpayers, 
big  and  small,  are  treated  more  fairly. 
I  believe  such  a  plan  could  result  in 
that  "underground  economy"  being 
brought  into  the  sunlight  of  honest 
tax  compliance;  and  it  could  make  the 
tax  base  broader  so  personal  tax  rates 
could  come  down,  not  go  up.  I  have 
asked  that  specific  recommendations, 
consistent  with  these  objectives,  be 
presented  to  me  by  December  1984. 
2.  Developing  America's  next  frontier 

Our  second  great  goal  is  to  build  on 
America's  pioneer  spirit  and  develop 
our  next  frontier.  A  sparkling  econo- 
my spurs  initiative  and  ingenuity  to 


create  sunrise  industries  and  make 
older  ones  more  competitive. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  our 
next  frontier:  space.  Nowhere  do  we  so 
effectively  demonstrate  our  technolog- 
ical leadership  and  ability  to  make  life 
better  on  Earth.  The  Space  Age  is 
barely  a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  but 
already  we've  pushed  civilization  for- 
ward with  our  advances  in  science  and 
technology.  Opportunities  and  jobs 
will  multiply  as  we  cross  new  thresh- 
olds of  knowledge  and  reach  deeper 
into  the  unknown. 

Our  progress  in  space— taking  giant 
steps  for  all  mankind— is  a  tribute  to 
American  teamwork  and  excellence. 
Our  finest  minds  in  Government,  in- 
dustry, and  academia  have  all  pulled 
together,  and  we  can  be  proud  to  say: 
We  are  first,  we  are  the  best,  and  we 
are  so  because  we  are  free. 

America  has  always  been  greatest 
when  we  dared  to  be  great.  We  can 
reach  for  greatness  again.  We  can 
follow  our  dreams  to  distant  stars, 
living  and  working  in  space  for  peace- 
ful, economic,  and  scientific  gain.  To- 
night, I  am  directing  NASA  to  develop 
a  permanently-manned  space  station, 
and  to  do  it  within  a  decade. 

A  space  station  will  permit  quantum 
leaps  in  our  research  in  science,  com- 
munications, and  in  metals  and  life- 
saving  medicines  which  can  be  manu- 
factured only  in  space.  We  want  our 
friends  to  help  us  meet  these  chal- 
lenges and  share  in  the  benefits. 
NASA  will  invite  other  countries  to 
participate  so  we  can  strengthen 
peace,  build  prosperity,  and  expand 
freedom  for  all  who  share  our  goals. 

Just  as  the  oceans  opened  up  a  new 
world  for  Clipper  ships  and  Yankee 
Traders,  space  holds  enormous  poten- 
tial for  commerce  today.  The  market 
for  space  transportation  could  surpass 
our  capacity  to  develop  it.  Companies 
interested  in  putting  payloads  into 
space  must  have  ready  access  to  pri- 
vate sector  launch  services.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  will  help 
an  expendable  launch  services  indus- 
try to  get  off  the  ground.  We  will  soon 
implement  a  number  of  executive  ini- 
tiatives, develop  proposals  to  ease  reg- 
ulatory constraints,  and,  with  NASA's 
help,  promote  private  sector  invest- 
ment in  space. 

Preserving  Earth's  Resources 
And  as  we  develop  the  frontier  of 
space,  let  us  remember  our  responsibil- 
ity to  preserve  our  older  resources 
here  on  Earth.  Preservation  of  our  en- 
vironment is  not  a  liberal  or  conserva- 
tive challenge,  it's  common  sense. 

Though  this  is  a  time  of  budget  re- 
straints, I  have  requested  for  EPA  one 
of  the  largest  percentage  budget  in- 
crease of  any  agency.  We  will  begin 
the  long,  necessary  effort  to  clean  up  a 
productive,  recreational  area  and  a 
special  national  resource— the  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 


To  reduce  the  threat  posed  by  aban- 
doned hazardous  waste  dumps.  EPA 
will  spend  $410  million  this  year  and  I 
will  request  a  supplemental  increase  of 
$50  million.  And  because  the  Super- 
fund  law  expires  in  1985,  I  have  asked 
Bill  Ruckelshaus  to  develop  a  proposal 
for  its  extension  so  we  will  have  addi- 
tional time  to  complete  this  important 
task. 

On  the  question  of  acid  rain,  which 
concerns  people  in  many  areas  of  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  I  am  proposing  a  re- 
search program  that  doubles  our  cur- 
rent funding.  And  we  will  take  addi- 
tional action  to  restore  our  lakes  and 
develop  new  technology  to  reduce  pol- 
lution that  causes  acid  rain. 

We  have  greatly  improved  the  condi- 
tions of  our  natural  resources.  We'll 
ask  the  Congress  for  $157  million  be- 
ginning in  1985  to  acquire  new  park 
and  conservation  lands.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  will  encourage 
careful,  selective  exploration  and  pro- 
duction of  our  vital  resources  in  an  Ex- 
clusive Economic  Zone  within  the  200- 
mile  limit  off  our  coasts— but  with 
strict  adherence  to  environmental  laws 
and  with  fuller  State  and  public  par- 
ticipation. 

3.  Strengthening  traditional  values 

But  our  most  precious  resources,  our 
greatest  hope  for  the  future,  are  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  our  people,  espe- 
cially our  children.  We  can  help  them 
build  tomorrow  by  strengthening  our 
community  of  shared  values.  This 
must  be  our  third  great  goal.  For  us, 
faith,  family,  work,  neighborhood, 
freedom  and  peace  are  not  just  words. 
They  are  expressions  of  what  America 
means,  definitions  of  what  makes  us 
good  and  loving  people. 

Families  stand  at  the  center  of  our 
society.  And  every  family  has  a  per- 
sonal stake  in  promoting  excellence  in 
education.  Excellence  does  not  begin 
in  Washington.  A  600-percent  increase 
in  Federal  spending  on  education  be- 
tween 1960  and  1980  was  accompanied 
by  a  steady  decline  in  SAT  scores.  Ex- 
cellence must  begin  in  our  homes  and 
neighborhood  schools,  where  it's  the 
responsibility  of  every  parent  and 
teacher  and  the  right  of  every  child. 

Our  children  come  first.  That's  why 
I  established  a  bipartisan  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion, to  help  us  chart  a  common  sense 
course  for  better  education.  Already, 
communities  are  implementing  the 
Commission's  recommendations. 

Schools  are  reporting  progress  in 
math  and  reading  skills.  But  we  must 
do  more  to  restore  discipline  to 
schools;  and  we  must  encourage  the 
teaching  of  new  basics,  reward  teach- 
ers of  merit,  enforce  tougher  stand- 
ards, and  put  our  parents  back  in 
charge. 

I  will  continue  to  press  for  tuition 
tax  credits  to  expand  opportunities  for 
families,  and  to  soften  the  double  pay- 
ment for  those  paying  public  school 


taxes  and  private  school  tuition.  Our 
proposal  would  target  assistance  to 
low-  and  middle-income  families.  Just 
as  more  incentives  are  needed  within 
our  schools  greater  competition  is 
needed  among  our  schools.  Without 
standards  and  competition  there  can 
be  no  champions,  no  records  broken, 
no  excellence— in  education  or  any 
other  walk  of  life. 

And  while  I'm  on  this  subject— each 
day,  your  Members  observe  a  200-year- 
old  tradition  meant  to  signify  America 
is  one  Nation  under  God.  I  must  ask: 
If  you  can  begin  your  day  with  a 
member  of  the  clergy  standing  right 
here  to  lead  you  in  prayer,  then  why 
can't  freedom  to  acknowledge  God  be 
enjoyed  again  by  children  in  every 
schoolroom  across  this  land? 

America  was  founded  by  people  who 
believed  that  God  was  their  rock  of 
safety.  He  is  ours.  I  recognize  we  must 
be  cautious  in  claiming  that  God  is  on 
our  side.  But  I  think  it's  alright  to 
keep  asking  if  we  are  on  His  side. 

During  our  first  3  years,  we  have 
joined  bipartisan  efforts  to  restore 
protection  of  the  law  to  unborn  chil- 
dren. I  know  this  issue  is  very  contro- 
versial. But  unless  and  until  it  can  be 
proven  that  an  unborn  child  is  not  a 
living  human  being,  can  we  justify  as- 
suming without  proof  that  it  is  not? 
No  one  has  yet  offered  such  proof. 
Indeed,  all  the  evidence  is  to  the  con- 
trary. We  should  rise  above  bitterness 
and  reproach.  And  if  Americans  could 
come  together  in  a  spirit  of  under- 
standing and  helping,  then  we  could 
find  positive  solutions  to  the  tragedy 
of  abortion. 

Economic  recovery,  better  education, 
rededication  to  values  all  show  the 
spirit  of  renewal  gaining  the  upper 
hand.  And  all  will  improve  family  life 
in  the  eighties.  But  families  need 
more.  They  need  assurance  that  they 
and  their  loved  ones  can  walk  the 
streets  of  America  without  being 
afraid.  Parents  need  to  know  their 
children  will  not  be  victims  of  child 
pornography  and  abduction.  This  year 
we  will  intensify  our  drive  against 
these  and  other  horrible  crimes  like 
sexual  abuse  and  family  violence.  Al- 
ready, our  efforts  to  crack  down  on 
career  criminals,  organized  crime, 
drug-pushers,  and  to  enforce  tougher 
sentences  and  paroles  are  having 
effect.  In  1982,  the  crime  rate  dropped 
by  4.3  percent,  the  biggest  decline 
since  1972.  Protecting  victims  is  just  as 
important  as  safeguarding  the  rights 
of  defendants. 

Opportunities  for  all  Americans  will 
increase  if  we  move  forward  on  fair 
housing,  suid  work  to  insure  women's 
rights,  provide  for  equitable  treatment 
in  pension  benefits  and  individual  re- 
tirement accounts,  facilitate  child 
care,  and  enforce  delinquent  parent 
support  payments. 

It  is  not  just  the  home  but  the  work- 
place and  community  that  sustain  our 


values  and  shape  our  future.  So  I  ask 
your  help  in  assisting  more  communi- 
ties to  break  the  bondage  of  dependen- 
cy. Help  us  to  free  enterprise  by  per- 
mitting debate  and  voting  "yes"  on  our 
proposal  for  enterprise  zones  in  Amer- 
ica. This  has  been  before  you  for  2 
years.  Its  passage  can  help  high-unem- 
ployment areas  by  creating  jobs  and 
restoring  neighborhoods. 

A  society  bursting  with  opportuni- 
ties, reaching  for  its  future  with  confi- 
dence, sustained  by  faith,  fair  play, 
and  a  conviction  that  good  and  coura- 
geous people  will  flourish  when  they 
are  free— these  are  the  secrets  of  a 
strong  and  prosperous  America,  at 
peace  with  itself  and  the  world. 
4.  Building  a  meaningful  peace 

A  lasting  and  meaningful  peace  is 
our  fourth  great  goal.  It  is  our  highest 
aspiration.  And  our  record  is  clear: 
Americans  resort  to  force  only  when 
we  must.  We  have  never  been  aggres- 
sors. We  have  always  struggled  to 
defend  freedom  and  democracy. 

We  have  no  territorial  ambitions. 
We  occupy  no  countries.  We  build  no 
walls  to  lock  people  in.  Americans 
build  the  future.  And  our  vision  of  a 
better  life  for  farmers,  merchants,  and 
working  people,  from  the  Americas  to 
Asia,  begins  with  a  simple  premise: 
The  future  is  best  decided  by  ballots, 
not  bullets. 

Governments  which  rest  upon  the 
consent  of  the  governed  do  not  wage 
war  on  their  neighbors.  Only  when 
people  are  given  a  personal  stake  in 
deciding  their  own  destiny  and  bene- 
fiting from  their  own  risks— do  they 
create  societies  that  are  prosperous, 
progressive,  and  free.  Tonight,  it  is  de- 
mocracies that  offer  hope  by  feeding 
the  hungry,  prolonging  life,  and  elimi- 
nating drudgery. 

When  it  comes  to  keeping  America 
strong,  free,  and  at  peace,  there 
should  be  no  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats, just  patriotic  Americans.  We  can 
decide  the  tough  issues  not  by  who  is 
right,  but  by  what  is  right. 

Together,  we  can  continue  to  ad- 
vance our  agenda  for  peace.  We  can: 

—Establish  a  more  stable  basis  for 
peaceful  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

—Strengthen  allied  relationships 
across  the  board; 

—Achieve  real  and  equitable  reduc- 
tions in  the  levels  of  nuclear  arms; 

—Reinforce  our  peacemaking  efforts 
in  the  Middle  East,  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  Southern  Africa; 

—Assist  developing  countries,  par- 
ticularly our  neighbors  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  and 

—Assist  in  the  development  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  throughout  the 
world. 

The  wisdom  of  our  bipartisan  coop- 
eration was  seen  in  the  work  of  the 
Scowcroft  Corrunission,  which 

strengthened  our  ability  to  deter  war 
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and  protect  peace.  In  that  same  spirit. 
I  urge  you  to  move  forward  with  the 
Jackson  Plan  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Central  America. 

Your  joint  resolution  on  the  multi- 
national peacekeeping  force  in  Leba- 


and  our  children's  children.  And  the 
whole  world  will  rejoice.  That  is  my 
message  to  you. 

AMERICA'S  HEROES— AMERICA'S  VISION 

Some   days   when   life  seems   hard, 
and  we  reach  out  for  values  to  sustain 


force  for  good.  With  faith  and  cour- 
age, we  can  perform  great  deeds  and 
take  freedom's  next  step.  And  we  will. 
We  will  carry  on  the  traditions  of  a 
good  and  worthy  people  who  have 
brought  light  where  there  was  dark- 
ness, warmth  where  there  was  cold. 
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and  confirm  a  framework  for  peaceful 
nuclear  cooperation  between  our  two 
countries  in  a  manner  which  recog- 
nizes both  the  shared  nonproliferation 
objectives  and  the  friendly  and  harmo- 
nious relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Sweden.  The  proposed 
aerppmpnt    will,   in   mv  view,   further 


I  am  pleased  that  this  agreement  is 
with  Norway,  one  of  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  and  of  international  nonprolif- 
eration efforts  generally.  We  have  a 
long  history  of  close  cooperation  with 
Norway,  particularly  in  nuclear  re- 
search and  in  the  critical  area  of  reac- 


same  provision  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  join  with  me  in  commending 
the  U.S.-Canada  Social  Security 
Agreement  and  related  documents. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
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and  protect  peace.  In  that  same  spirit. 
I  urge  you  to  move  forward  with  the 
Jackson  Plan  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Central  America. 

Your  joint  resolution  on  the  multi- 
national peacekeeping  force  in  Leba- 
non is  also  serving  the  cause  of  peace. 
We  are  making  progress  in  Lebanon. 
For  nearly  10  years,  the  Lebanese 
have  lived  from  tragedy  to  tragedy, 
with  no  hope  for  their  future.  Now. 
the  multinational  peacekeeping  force 
and  our  Marines  are  helping  them 
break  their  cycle  of  despair.  There  is 
hope  for  a  free,  independent,  and  sov- 
ereign Lebanon.  We  must  have  cour- 
age to  give  peace  a  chance.  And  we 
must  not  be  driven  from  our  objectives 
for  peace  in  Lebanon  by  state-spon- 
sored terrorism.  We  have  seen  this 
ugly  spectre  in  Beirut.  Kuwait,  and 
Rangoon.  It  demands  international  at- 
tention. I  will  forward  shortly  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  help  combat  terror- 
ism, and  I  will  be  seeking  support  from 
our  allies  for  concerted  action. 

Our  NATO  Alliance  is  strong.  1983 
was  a  banner  year  for  political  cour- 
age. And  we  have  strengthened  our 
partnerships  and  friendships  in  the 
Far  East.  We  are  committed  to  dialog, 
deterrence,  and  promoting  prosperity. 
We  will  work  with  our  trading  part- 
ners for  a  new  round  of  negotiations  in 
support  of  freer  world  trade,  greater 
competition,  and  more  open  markets. 

A  rebirth  of  bipartisan  cooperation, 
restoration  of  economic  growth  and 
military  deterrence,  and  a  growing 
spirit  of  unity  among  our  people  at 
home  and  our  allies  abroad  underline 
a  fundamental  and  far-reaching 
change:  The  United  States  is  safer, 
stronger,  and  more  secure  in  1984  than 
l)efore.  We  can  now  move  with  confi- 
dence to  seize  the  opportunities  for 
peace— and  we  will. 

Tonight.  I  want  to  speak  to  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  tell 
them:  It's  true  our  governments  have 
had  serious  differences.  But  our  sons 
and  daughters  have  never  fought  each 
other  in  war.  If  we  Americans  have 
our  way,  they  never  will. 

People  of  the  Soviet  Union,  there  Is 
only  one  sane  policy,  for  your  country 
and  mine,  to  preserve  our  civilization 
in  this  modem  age:  A  nuclear  war 
cannot  be  won  and  must  never  be 
fought.  The  only  value  in  our  two  na- 
tions possessing  nuclear  weapons  is  to 
make  sure  they  will  never  be  used.  But 
then  would  it  not  be  better  to  do  away 
with  them  entirely? 

President  Dwight  Eisenhower,  who 
fought  by  your  side  in  World  War  II, 
said  the  essential  struggle  "is  not 
merely  man  against  man  or  nation 
against  nation.  It  is  man  against  war." 

Americans  are  people  of  peace.  If 
your  government  wants  peace,  there 
will  be  peace.  We  can  come  together  in 
faith  and  friendship  to  build  a  safer 
and  far  better  world  for  our  children 


and  our  children's  children.  And  the 
whole  world  will  rejoice.  That  is  my 
message  to  you. 

AMERICA'S  HEROES— AMERICA'S  VISION 

Some  days  when  life  seems  hard, 
and  we  reach  out  for  values  to  sustain 
us.  or  a  friend  to  help  us.  we  find  a 
person  who  reminds  us  what  it  means 
to  be  Americans. 

Sergeant  Stephen  Trujillo.  a  medic 
in  the  2nd  Ranger  Battalion.  75th  In- 
fantry, was  in  the  first  helicopter  to 
land  at  the  compound  held  by  Cuban 
forces  on  Grenada.  He  saw  three  other 
helicopters  crash.  Despite  the  immi- 
nent explosion  of  the  burning  aircraft, 
he  never  hesitated.  He  ran  across  25 
yards  of  open  terrain  through  enemy 
fire  to  rescue  wounded  soldiers.  He  di- 
rected two  other  medics,  administered 
first  aid.  and  returned  again  and  again 
to  the  crash  site  to  carry  his  wounded 
friends  to  safety. 

Sergeant  Trujillo.  you  and  your 
fellow  servicemen  and  women  not  only 
saved  innocent  lives,  you  set  a  nation 
free.  You  inspire  us  as  a  force  for  free- 
dom, not  tyranny:  for  democracy,  not 
despotism;  and  yes,  for  peace,  not  con- 
quest—God bless  you. 

And  then  there  are  unsung  heroes: 
single  parents,  couples,  church  and 
civic  volunteers,  their  hearts  carry 
without  complaint  the  pains  of  family 
and  community  problems.  They 
soothe  our  sorrow,  heal  our  wounds, 
calm  our  fears,  and  share  our  joy. 

A  person  like  Father  Ritter  is  always 
there.  His  Covenant  House  programs 
in  New  York  and  Houston  provide 
shelter  and  help  to  thousands  of 
frightened  and  abused  children  each 
year.  The  same  is  true  of  Dr.  Charles 
Carson.  Paralyzed  in  a  plane  crash,  he 
still  believed  nothing  is  impossible. 
Today,  in  Minnesota,  he  works  80 
hours  a  week  without  pay,  helping  pio- 
neer the  field  of  computer-controlled 
walking.  He  has  given  hope  to  500,000 
paralyzed  Americans  that  someday 
they  may  walk  again. 

How  can  we  not  believe  in  the  good- 
ness and  greatness  of  America?  How 
can  we  not  do  what  is  right  and 
needed  to  preserve  this  last,  best  hope 
of  man  on  Earth? 

After  all  our  struggles  to  restore 
America,  to  revive  confidence  in  our 
country  and  hope  for  our  future:  after 
all  our  hard-won  victories  earned 
through  the  patience  and  courage  of 
every  citizen— we  cannot,  must  not  and 
will  not  turn  back,  we  will  finish  our 
job.  How  could  we  do  less;  we  are 
Americans. 

Carl  Sandburg  said,  I  see  America, 
not  in  the  setting  sun  of  a  black  night 
of  despair  ...  I  see  America  in  the 
crimson  light  of  a  rising  sun  fresh 
from  the  burning,  creative  hand  of 
God  ...  I  see  great  days  ahead  for 
men  and  women  of  will  and  vision. 

I've  never  felt  more  strongly  that 
America's  best  days,  and  democracy's 
best  days,  lie  ahead.  We  are  a  powerful 


force  for  good.  With  faith  and  cour- 
age, we  can  perform  great  deeds  and 
take  freedom's  next  step.  And  we  will. 
We  will  carry  on  the  traditions  of  a 
good  and  worthy  people  who  have 
brought  light  where  there  was  dark- 
ness, warmth  where  there  was  cold, 
medicines  where  there  was  disease, 
food  where  there  was  hunger,  and 
peace  where  there  was  only  bloodshed. 

Let  us  be  sure  that  those  who  come 
after  will  say  of  us  that,  in  our  time, 
we  did  everything  that  could  be  done: 
We  finished  the  race,  we  kept  them 
free,  we  kept  the  faith. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  January  25,  1984. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  SWEDEN 
ON  PEACEFUL  USES  OF  NUCLE- 
AR ENERGY-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT-PM  100 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress, pursuant  to  section  123  d.  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amend- 
ed (42  U.S.C.  2153(d)),  the  text  of  the 
proposed  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Sweden  Concerning  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Nuclear  Energy  and  accompanying 
annexes,  agreed  minute,  and  exchange 
of  notes;  my  written  approval,  authori- 
zation and  determination  concerning 
the  agreement;  and  the  memorandum 
of  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  with  the  Nuclear  Proliferation 
Assessment  Statement  concerning  the 
agreement.  The  joint  memorandum 
submitted  to  me  by  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Energy,  which  includes  a 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement,  and  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament. Agency  and  the  Members  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
are  also  enclosed. 

The  proposed  revised  agreement 
with  Sweden  has  been  negotiated  in 
accordance  with  the  Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Act.  which  sets  forth  certain 
requirements  for  new  agreements  for 
peaceful  nuclear  cooperation  with 
other  countries.  In  my  judgment,  the 
proposed  agreement  for  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and 
Sweden,  together  with  its  accompany- 
ing agreed  minute,  meets  all  statutory 
requirements. 

The  proposed  bilateral  agreement 
between  Sweden  and  the  United 
States  reflects  the  desire  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Sweden  to  establish 


and  confirm  a  framework  for  peaceful 
nuclear  cooperation  between  our  two 
countries  in  a  manner  which  recog- 
nizes both  the  shared  nonproliferation 
objectives  and  the  friendly  and  harmo- 
nious relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Sweden.  The  proposed 
agreement  will,  in  my  view,  further 
the  non-proliferation  and  other  for- 
eign policy  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  considered  the  views  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  interested  agen- 
cies in  reviewing  the  proposed  agree- 
ment and  have  determined  that  its 
performance  will  promote,  and  will  not 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to,  the 
common  defense  and  security.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  approved  the  agreement 
and  authorized  its  execution,  and  urge 
that  the  Congress  give  it  favorable 
consideration. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  January  26,  1984. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  NORWAY 
ON  PEACEFUL  USES  OF  NUCLE- 
AR ENERGY-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM-101 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress, pursuant  to  section  123  d.  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed (42  U.S.C.  2153(d)),  the  text  of  the 
proposed  revised  Agreement  for  Coop- 
eration Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Norway  Concerning 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Nuclear  Energy  with 
an  accompanying  annex  and  agreed 
minute.  The  Agreement  is  accompani- 
ed by  my  written  approval,  .authoriza- 
tion and  determination  concerning  the 
Agreement  and  the  memorandum  of 
the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  with  the  Nuclear  Proliferation 
Assessment  Statement  concerning  the 
Agreement.  The  joint  memorandum 
submitted  to  me  by  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Energy,  which  includes  a 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Agreement,  and  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  and  the  Members  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Conunission 
are  also  enclosed. 

The  proposed  revised  agreement 
with  Norway  has  been  negotiated  in 
accordance  with  the  Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Act  and  in  order  to  strength- 
en the  basis  for  continuing  and  close 
cooperation  between  our  countries.  In 
my  judgment,  the  proposed  revised 
agreement  for  cooperation,  together 
with  its  accompanying  agreed  minute, 
meets  all  statutory  requirements. 


I  am  pleased  that  this  agreement  is 
with  Norway,  one  of  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  and  of  international  nonprolif- 
eration efforts  generally.  We  have  a 
long  history  of  close  cooperation  with 
Norway,  particularly  in  nuclear  re- 
search and  in  the  critical  area  of  reac- 
tor safety  work.  The  agreement  re- 
flects our  deep  interest  in  strengthen- 
ing international  nuclear  safety  and  in 
supporting  Norway's  important  work 
in  that  area.  The  agreement  will,  in 
my  view,  further  the  nonproliferation 
and  other  foreign  policy  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

I  have  considered  the  views  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  interested  agen- 
cies in  reviewing  the  proposed  agree- 
ment and  have  determined  that  its 
performance  will  promote,  and  will  not 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to,  the 
common  defense  and  security.  Accord- 
ingly. I  have  approved  the  agreement 
and  authorized  its  execution,  and  urge 
that  the  Congress  give  it  favorable 
consideration. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  January  26,  1984. 


same  provision  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  join  with  me  in  commending 
the  U.S.-Canada  Social  Security 
Agreement  and  related  documents. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  January  26,  1984. 


TAX  AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  102 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  section  233(e)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
433(e)(1)),  I  transmit  herewith  the 
Agreement  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Canada  which  consists  of  five  separate 
instruments  negotiated  and  signed 
over  a  period  of  several  years. 

The  U.S.-Canada  agreements  are 
similar  in  objective  to  the  social  securi- 
ty agreements  already  in  force  with 
Italy,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny, and  Switzerland  and  to  proposed 
agreements  with  Belgium  and  Norway 
which  were  recently  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  review.  Such  bilateral  agree- 
ments, generally  known  as  totalization 
agreements,  provide  for  limited  coordi- 
nation between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  social  security  systems  to  over- 
come the  problems  of  gaps  in  protec- 
tion, and  of  dual  coverage  and  tax- 
ation for  workers  who  move  from  one 
country  to  the  other. 

I  also  transmit  a  comprehensive 
report  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  This 
report  explains  the  provisions  of  the 
Agreements  and  provides  data  on  the 
number  of  persons  affected  by  the 
Agreements  and  the  effect  on  social 
security  financing  as  required  by  the 


1982- 
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SCIENCE  INDICATORS. 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
DENT— PM  103 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  15th  report  of  the  National 
Science  Board,  entitled  Science  Indi- 
cators—1982.  This  report  is  the  sixth 
in  a  continuing  series  in  which  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  status  of  American 
science  and  engineering  are  examined. 
The  importance  of  scientific  and  en- 
gineering research  and  development  to 
the  well-being  of  our  Nation  is  widely 
recognized.  The  science  and  technolo- 
gy policies  which  our  Administration 
is  implementing  will  ensure  the  con- 
tinued preeminence  of  the  United 
States  in  the  various  measures  of  na- 
tional scientific  and  technological 
vigor  reported  here.  We  have  provided 
for  significant  increases  in  Federal 
R&D  support,  especially  in  basic  re- 
search, and  encouraged  scientific  and 
engineering  education.  These  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  continued  invest- 
ments by  both  Government  and  indus- 
try, which  will  strengthen  our  national 
security  and  our  international  com- 
petitiveness. 

I  commend  Science  Indicators— 1982 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  It 
will  provide  a  useful  reference  to  all 
who  are  involved  with  this  Nation's 
R&D  enterprise. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  January  26,  1984. 


FISHERY  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  BUL- 
GARIA-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  104 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-265; 
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16  use  1801),  I  transmit  herewith  a 
governing  international  fishery  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 
signed  at  Washington  on  September 
22.  1983. 


This  aprppmpnt   is  nnp  of  a  .series  to     -^^.^^ 


mission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  entitled  "The  Price- Anderson  Act— 
The  Third  Decade":  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2291.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission,  transmitting,   pursuant   to   law.   a 


EC-2303.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  International  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  sixty  days  prior  to 
January  5.  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Por- 
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Preservation  Program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2315.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law;  the  semian- 
nual report  of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
VA  for  the  period  ending  September  30. 
1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 


transmitting,  pursuant  tp  law.  a  study  enti- 
tled "Charging  for  Federal  Services";  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 


S.  2218.  A  bill  to  continue  in  effect  the 
certification  requirements  with  respect  to  El 
Salvador  until  the  Congress  enacts  new  leg- 
islation providing  conditions  for  U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance  to  El  Salvador  or  until  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1984.  whichever  occurs 
first:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 
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16  use  1801).  I  transmit  herewith  a 
governing  international  fishery  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 
signed  at  Washington  on  September 
22.  1983. 

This  agreement  is  one  of  a  series  to 
be  renegotiated  in  accordance  with 
that  legislation.  I  urge  that  the  Con- 
gress give  favorable  consideration  to 
this  agreement  at  an  early  date. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  January  26,  1984. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:08  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bill  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2615.  An  act  to  amend  the  Energy 
Conservation  in  Existing  Buildings  Act  of 
1976  to  provide  for  the  weatherization  of 
the  remaining  eligible  low-income  dwelling 
units  throughout  the  United  States,  to 
create  additional  employment  in  weather- 
ization-related  industries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


HOUSE  MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  2615.  An  act  to  amend  the  Energy 
Conservation  in  Existing  Buildings  Act  of 
1976  to  provide  for  the  weatherization  of 
the  remaining  eligible  low-income  dwelling 
units  throughout  the  United  States,  to 
create  additional  employment  in  weather- 
ization-related  industries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2286.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Elnergy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  on  Alcohol  Fuels  for 
fiscal  year  1983:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2287.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Marine  Minerals;  An  Alternative  Mineral 
Supply";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2288.  A  communication  from  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  NASA's  Upper  Atmosphere  Research 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Envirorunent 
and  Public  Worlts. 

EC-2289.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  proposed  lease  prospectus;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-2290.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 


mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  entitled  "The  Price- Anderson  Act— 
The  Third  Decade";  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2291.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  abnormal  occurrences  at  licensed 
nuclear  facilities  for  the  second  calendar 
quarter  of  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
rorunent and  Public  Works. 

EC'2292.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  state  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  Earth's  atmosphere  and 
progress  of  the  Upper  Atmosphere  Research 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-2293.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  proposed  lease  prospectus;  to  the 
Committee  on  Envirorunent  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-2294.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Climate  and 
Apportionment  and  Interstate  4R  Appor- 
tionment"; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC- 2295.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Defense  Policy  Advisory 
Committee  on  Trade,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  copy  of  the  first  report  of  the 
Committee;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2296.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  amount  of  funds  ex- 
pended during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
fiscal  year  1983  for  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance training  and  a  report  on  the  demand 
for  funds  during  the  fourth  quarter;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2297.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  Combined  Statement  of  Re- 
ceipts, Expenditures  and  Balances  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  Ended  September  30.  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2298.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  natural  gas  im- 
ports; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2299.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  his  intent 
to  designate  nine  Caribbean  countries  as 
beneficiaries  of  the  trade  liberalization 
measures  provided  for  In  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-2300.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
Agency  for  International  Development  Pro- 
gram Allocations  for  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2301.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  certain  payments  to  Poland 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2302.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  International  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  December  28,  1983;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


EC-2303.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  International  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  sixty  days  prior  to 
January  5,  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-2304.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  December  30,  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2305.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairs  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  furnishing  as- 
sistance to  Mozambique  would  further  the 
interests  of  the  U.S.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2306.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairs  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  various  actions  the 
President  Intends  to  take  to  assist  the 
Peacekeeping  Force  for  Grenada;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2307.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative 
and  Intergovenunental  Affairs  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  Presidential  finding 
that  furnishing  defense  articles  and  services 
to  Equatorial  Guinea  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  U.S.,  together  with  the  confidential  jus- 
tifications for  such  a  Presidential  finding;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2308.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  International  agreements  other  than 
treaties,  entered  Into  by  the  U.S.  within  the 
60  days  previous  to  December  8.  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2309.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Bipartisan  Com- 
mission on  Central  America  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  Commission's  report  on 
long-term  policy  toward  Central  America;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2310.  A  conununlcation  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law,  international  agreements,  other  than 
treaties,  entered  Into  by  the  U.S.  within  the 
60  days  previous  to  January  12.  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2311.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  International  agreements,  other  than 
treaties,  entered  into  by  the  U.S.  within  the 
60  days  previous  to  December  15,  1983;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2312.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  situation  in 
Lebanon  and  the  participation  of  U.S. 
armed  forces  in  the  multinational  force 
there;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-2313.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  trainsmlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
secret  report  on  the  provision  of  emergency 
military  assistance  to  Chad;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2314.  A  communication  from  the  D.C. 
Auditor  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  District  of  Columbia's  Historic 


Preservation  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2315.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law;  the  semian- 
nual report  of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
VA  for  the  period  ending  September  30, 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Goverrunental 
Affairs. 

EC-2316.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  his  report  for  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2317.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  report  for  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2318.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Depart- 
ment's Inspector  General's  report  for  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2319.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Inspector  General's  report  for 
the  period  ending  September  30.  1983;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2320.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Inspector  General's  report  for  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2321.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Goverrunental 
Affairs. 

EC-2322.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Majiage- 
ment  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice 
of  the  implementation  of  a  computer 
matching  program  by  the  VA  and  the  OPM: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2323.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Merit  Systems  I»rotec- 
tion  Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Board's  annual  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine report;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2324.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Envirorunental  Protec- 
tion Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  report  of  the  Inspector  General  for  the 
period  ended  September  30,  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2325.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  DC  ACT  5-86;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Goverrunental  Affairs. 

EC-2326.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  GSA  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  personal  prop- 
erty donated  under  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2327.  A  conununlcation  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of 
a  VA  matching  program;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2328.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Inspector  General's  report  for 
the  period  ended  September  30,  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2329.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  study  enti- 
tled "Charging  for  Federal  Services";  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Envirorunent  and  Public  Works,  with 
amendments: 

S.  1329.  A  bill  to  extend  until  October  1, 
1993,  the  authority  for  appropriations  to 
promote  the  conservation  of  migratory  wa- 
terfowl and  to  offset  or  prevent  the  serious 
loss  of  wetlands  and  other  essential  habitat, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-349). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  310.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  311.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Relations;  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  1764)  to 
amend  title  18  to  limit  the  application  of 
the  exclusionary  rule  (with  additional  and 
minority  views)  (Rept.  98-350). 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  314.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget;  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  2214.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain  as- 
sistance may  be  furnished  to  El  Salvador 
only  if  the  President  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress on  plans  of  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador to  control  Indiscriminate  violence,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

S.  2215.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  control  acid  deposition;  to  the  Committee 
on  Envirorunent  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.   D'AMATO  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Hawkins): 
S.  2216.  A  bin  entitled  the  "Criminal  Asset 
Forfeiture  Reform  Act";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2217.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Tandem  Truck 
Safety  Act  of  1984";  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Eaoleton,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Glenn, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Binca- 
MAN,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  LAtrrENBERc, 
Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  RiECLE,  Mr.  Zorinsky, 
Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Bumpers, 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Metzenbadm,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  and  Mr.  Weicker): 


S.  2218.  A  bill  to  continue  in  effect  the 
certification  requirements  with  respect  to  El 
Salvador  until  the  Congress  enacts  new  leg- 
islation providing  conditions  for  U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance  to  El  Salvador  or  until  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1984.  whichever  occurs 
first;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  BOREN: 

S.  2219.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  remove  requirements 
for  filing  returns  regarding  payments  of  re- 
muneration for  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 

S.  2220.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  treatment  of 
Alzheimer's  disease  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  2221.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amerl- 
cains  Act  of  1965  to  require  that  special  con- 
sideration be  given  to  providing  assistance 
to  older  individuals  who  suffer  from  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  and  other  neurological  dis- 
eases, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

S.  2222.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  from 
gross  Income  for  Individual  taxpayers  who 
maintain  a  household  which  includes  a  de- 
pendent of  the  taxpayer  who  suffers  from 
Alzheimer's  disease;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

iNOtlYE): 

S.  2223.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  independ- 
ent evaluation  of  the  impact  of  metric  con- 
version on  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 

S.  2224.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  140  of 
Public  Law  97-92.  95  Stat.  1200.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2225.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  a  reversionary  inter- 
est held  by  the  United  States  In  certain 
lands  In  Pickens.  Anderson,  and  Oconee 
Counties.  South  Carolina,  and  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
mineral  Interests  of  the  United  States  in 
such  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  and  Mr.  Nickles): 

S.J.  Res.  213.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing 1984  the  "Year  of  the  Secretary  ";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   D'AMATO   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Laxalt); 

S.J.  Res.  214.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate April  22,  1984,  as  "Queen  Isabella  I 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  Res.  310.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  from  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  Res.  311.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations:  from  the  Committee  on 
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Foreign    Relations;    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  Res.  312.  A  resolution  to  honor  Comdr. 
Alphonse  Desjardins.  founder  of  La  Caisse 
Populaire  de  SteMarie.  Manchester.  N.H.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Baker  (for 
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should  we  do  about  it?  Last  year  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
unanimously  adopted  my  amendment 
to  the  foreign  assistance  authorization 
bill  which  conditioned  our  military  as- 
sistance to  El  Salvador  pending  a  dem- 
onstration  of  a  good-faith   effort   to 
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fordable:  an  approach  that  would 
allow  us  to  reduce  acid  rain  signifi- 
cantly, and  allow  us  to  avoid  the  bitter 
regional  disputes  occasioned  by  other 
proposals. 

Since  then,  I  have  talked  to  environ- 
mentalists, industrialists,  labor  repre- 
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located  in  principal  receptor  areas 
have  become  appreciably  more  acid 
during  the  past  10  or  20  years. 

Fifth.  These  changes  in  lake  acidity 
have  been  accompanied  by  major 
changes     in    the    biological    activity 


tionate  reductions  in  acid  rain  in  the 
Northeast  or  Southeastern  Canada. 
But  we  do  know  that  controlling  emis- 
sions throughout  eastern  North  Amer- 
ica would  significantly  reduce  acid  rain 
in  that  region. 

Anrt    in    t.p.stimonv    before    the   Con- 


sulfur  dioxide  from  fossil-fueled  elec- 
tric powerplants  of  1.5  pounds  per  mil- 
lion Btu's  will  apply  in  that  State.  In 
States  which  control  plans  are  delayed 
or  ignored,  utilities  will  still  be  respon- 
sible for  reducing  their  sulfur  dioxide 

«»mi«<!inn<:     As  nnrt   nf  thp  pmnha.sis  on 
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Foreign  Relations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr  HUMPHREY: 
S.  Res.  312.  A  resolution  to  honor  Comdr. 
Alphonse  Desjardins.  founder  of  La  Caisse 
Populaire  de  SteMarie.  Manchester.  N.H.: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Baker  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Byrd)): 
S.   Res.   313.   A   resolution   to  direct   the 
Senate     Legal     Counsel     to     intervene     in 
Barnes,  et  al.  against  Carmen,  et  al.;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  Res.  314.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  2214.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
assistance  may  be  furnished  to  El  Sal- 
vador only  if  the  President  reports  to 
the  Congress  on  plans  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  to  control  indis- 
criminate violence,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

VIOLENCE  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  few  months  we  have  witnessed  a 
growing  consensus  that  the  activities 
of  El  Salvador's  right-wing  death 
squads  pose  the  gravest  threat  to 
democratic  development  in  that  coun- 
try. Vice  President  Bush  said  on  De- 
cember 11.  1983: 

These  rightwing  fanatics  are  the  best 
friends  the  Soviets,  the  Cubans,  the  Sandi- 
nista  commandantes.  and  the  Salvadoran 
guerrillas  have.  Every  murderous  act  they 
commit  poisons  the  well  of  friendship  be- 
tween our  two  countries  and  advances  the 
cause  of  those  who  would  impose  an  alien 
dictatorship  on  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 
These  cowardly  death  squad  terrorists  are 
just  as  repugnant  to  me.  to  President 
Reagan,  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  to  the 
American  people  as  the  terrorists  of  the 
left. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  in  San  Salva- 
dor. Thomas  Pickering,  and  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Fred  Ickle,  have 
both  condemned  the  death  squads  ac- 
tivities. The  report  of  the  National  Bi- 
partisan Commission  on  Central 
America  stated  "It  is  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  democratic  reform  and  human 
rights  that  we  oppose  the  death 
squads.  Their  violent  attacks  upon  Sal- 
vadoran Democrats  handicap  the 
struggle  to  resist  the  armed  insurgen- 
cy of  the  guerrillas."  The  Conimission 
specifically  recommends  the  condition- 
ing of  military  assistance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  on  progress  in 
the  effort  to  bring  death  squads  under 
control.  The  Department  of  States 
January  16.  1984  report  on  the  Situa- 
tion in  El  Salvador  cities  "a  significant 
increase  in  death  squad  activity 
against  prominent  individuals,  espe- 
cially academic  and  labor  leaders." 

Despite    this   consensus    of   concern 
the  question  remains  what  can  we  and 


should  we  do  about  it?  Last  year  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
unanimously  adopted  my  amendment 
to  the  foreign  assistance  authorization 
bill  which  conditioned  our  military  as- 
sistance to  El  Salvador  pending  a  dem- 
onstration of  a  good-faith  effort  to 
begin  the  process  of  eradicating  the 
terrorism  of  the  death  squads  and  the 
ultraright.  My  amendment  was  a  sup- 
plement to,  not  a  substitute  for,  the 
then  existing  certification  require- 
ment. I  proposed  this  approach  be- 
cause I  firmly  believe  that  reform  is 
not  possible  without  an  end  to  the 
death  squads  and  that  we  must  have 
some  better  measure  of  progress.  The 
best  way  to  accomplish  this  was  by 
using  El  Salvador's  own  plan  to  meas- 
ure their  commitment  and  their 
progress. 

Because  the  foreign  assistance  au- 
thorization has  never  reached  the 
Senate  floor  I  am  introducing  the  sub- 
stance of  my  amendment  as  a  separate 
piece  of  legislation.  Specifically,  the 
bill  would  require  the  Salvadorans  to 
produce  a  plan  to  establish  control 
over  their  security  forces,  disarm  pri- 
vate armies  and  paramilitary  groups, 
end  the  violence  practiced  by  the 
death  squads,  establish  an  effective  ju- 
dicial system  and  bring  to  justice  those 
responsible  for  indiscriminate  vio- 
lence, including  those  responsible  for 
the  murders  of  U.S.  citizens  in  El  Sal- 
vador. In  addition,  the  President 
would  be  required  to  report  the  plan 
fully  to  the  Congress  along  with  his 
assessment  of  its  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. The  legislation  further  re- 
quires the  executive  branch  to  report 
to  the  Congress  every  6  months  on  the 
progress  achieved  in  implementing  the 
plan.  I  stress  that  this  bill  is  the  same 
provision  which  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  last  year. 

If  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  is 
not  prepared  to  make  this  effort  it 
does  not,  in  my  opinion,  deserve  our 
help.  We  should  do  our  part  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  stability  in  that 
nation,  but  only  if,  and  as  long  as.  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  demon- 
strates that  it  will  do  what  it  must  to 
protect  its  people  from  the  atrocities 
perpetrated  by  the  ultraright  death 
squads.* 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  2215.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  control  acid  deposition:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

ACID  DEPOSITION  CONTROL  AND  COST  SHARING 
ACT  OF   1984 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  bill,  the  Acid  Deposition 
Control  and  Cost  Sharing  Act  of  1984. 
Mr.  President,  on  April  14,  1983.  I 
made  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor 
presenting  my  views  on  the  problem  of 
acid  rain.  I  outlined  an  approach  that 
I  thought  was  l>oth  practical  and  af- 


fordable; an  approach  that  would 
allow  us  to  reduce  acid  rain  signifi- 
cantly, and  allow  us  to  avoid  the  bitter 
regional  disputes  occasioned  by  other 
proposals. 

Since  then.  I  have  talked  to  environ- 
mentalists, industrialists,  labor  repre- 
sentatives, and  Governors  about  this 
issue,  and  about  my  proposal.  Those 
discussions  have  been  useful  in  refin- 
ing the  details  of  my  proposal,  which  I 
now  introduce  in  the  form  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  still  those 
who  claim  we  do  not  know  enough 
about  acid  rain  to  require  its  reduc- 
tion. "Do  more  research,"  they  say, 
"until  all  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge 
have  been  resolved,  and  then  we  shall 
see  about  a  cleanup  program." 

Now,  I  do  not  know  anyone  who 
denies  that  we  should  increase  our 
knowledge  of  acid  rain  production.  We 
still  do  not  fully  understand  source-re- 
ceptor relationships,  especially  the 
impact  on  a  particular  receptor  of 
emissions  from  a  particular  source 
many  hundreds  of  miles  away.  These 
deficiencies,  and  some  ambiguities  in  a 
number  of  scientific  studies,  do  exist. 
But  to  use  them  as  an  excuse  for  not 
proceeding  with  an  emissions  reduc- 
tion program  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take—and that  conclusion  is  supported 
by  no  less  than  three  major  reports  re- 
leased within  the  last  year. 

The  first  report  was  that  of  the  na- 
tional acid  precipitation  assessment 
program,  an  interagency  Federal  task 
force.  In  its  first  armual  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  the  task 
force  states  that  "manmade  pollutants 
are  probably  the  major  contributors  to 
acid  rain  in  northeastern  North  Amer- 
ica, but  that  current  data  and  avail- 
able methods  are  not  sufficient  to 
quantify  the  relationship  between  pol- 
lutant emissions  and  acid  rain  on  a  re- 
gional scale  or  under  varying  condi- 
tions." 

Less  than  3  weeks  later,  another 
report  was  released— this  one  by  the 
nine-member  Acid  Rain  Peer  Review 
Panel  of  the  White  House  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy.  Its 
basic  thrust  was  that  the  phenomena 
of  acid  deposition  are  real— and  must 
be  addressed.  Among  the  report's  find- 
ings were  that: 

First.  Emissions  of  SOj  and  NO.  in 
eastern  North  America  are  at  least  10 
times  greater  from  human  activities 
than  from  natural  processes. 

Second.  In  eastern  North  America 
the  areas  receiving  the  largest 
amounts  of  these  acids  are  found 
within  and  downwind  from  the  major 
source  regions. 

Third.  The  acidity  of  precipitation  in 
some  streams  and  lakes  in  these  major 
receptor  regions  are  greater  than  the 
natural  levels. 

Fourth.  Although  certain  lakes  have 
always  been  marked  by  acidity,  others 
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located  in  principal  receptor  areas 
have  become  appreciably  more  acid 
during  the  past  10  or  20  years. 

Fifth.  These  changes  in  lake  acidity 
have  been  accompanied  by  major 
changes  in  the  biological  activity 
within  them,  often  including  the  dis- 
appearance of  some  species  of  fish. 

Sixth.  Extensive  evidence  exists  that 
forest  damage  has  increased  in  eastern 
North  America  during  the  past  few 
decades.  While  there  is  some  evidence 
of  some  acid  deposition  as  the  primary 
cause  for  such  harmful  effects,  this 
evidence  is  much  less  compelling  than 
that  for  aquatic  damage. 

The  Peer  Review  Panel  admitted 
that  the  overall  scientific  understand- 
ing of  the  various  aspects  of  acidic  pre- 
cipitation was  presently  incomplete 
and  would  probably  remain  so  well 
into  the  future.  In  fact,  some  of  these 
gaps  in  knowledge  may  well  be  perma- 
nent, since  necessary  comparative 
measurements  were  not  taken  10.  20, 
or  50  years  ago.  For  that  reason,  the 
panel  states  that  any  recommenda- 
tions derived  from  scientific  evidence 
must  of  necessity  be  based  upon  an  im- 
perfect body  of  data— data  whose  qual- 
ity and  completeness  will  steadily  im- 
prove. But  as  the  panel  itself  pointed 
out: 

Recommendations  based  upon  Imperfect 
data  run  the  risk  of  being  in  error;  recom- 
mendations for  Inaction  pending  collection 
of  all  of  the  desirable  data  entail  even  great- 
er risk  of  damage. 

In  short,  the  White  House's  own 
panel  concluded  that  the  risk  of  long- 
term  or  irreversible  acid  rain  damage 
was  so  great  that  action  should  be 
taken  immediately. 

And  then  there  is  the  third  report. 
On  June  29,  1983.  a  committee  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  report- 
ed on  its  investigation  of  the  relation- 
ship between  deposits  of  acid  com- 
pounds and  emissions  of  acid  precur- 
sors like  SOj  and  NO..  Like  the  others, 
this  report  bolsters  the  case  for  a  sig- 
nificant cleanup  program.  The  com- 
mittee found  that  the  occurrence  of 
acid  rain  in  eastern  North  America  is 
roughly  proportional  to  the  average 
annual  emission  of  sulfur  dioxide  from 
powerplants,  industrial  facilities,  and 
other  sources  in  that  region.  The  com- 
mittee admitted  that  scientific  models 
describing  the  movement  of  acld-form- 
Ing  pollutants  over  long  distances  are 
not  yet  precise  enough  to  allow  analy- 
sis of  the  effects  of  particular  emission 
control  strategies.  According  to  the 
conunittee,  current  models  csui  only 
predict  the  effects  of  reducing  emis- 
sions of  sulfur  dioxide  by  the  same 
percentage  from  all  sources  through- 
out eastern  North  America.  This  uni- 
form reduction.  It  said,  is  likely  to 
produce  a  similar  percentage  reduction 
In  acid  rain  throughout  the  region.  In 
other  words,  we  cannot  predict  wheth- 
er reducing  emissions  In  specific  areas 
like  the  Midwest  would  lead  to  propor- 


tionate reductions  in  acid  rain  in  the 
Northeast  or  Southeastern  Canada. 
But  we  do  know  that  controlling  emis- 
sions throughout  eastern  North  Amer- 
ica would  significantly  reduce  acid  rain 
in  that  region. 

And  In  testimony  before  the  Con- 
gress, a  representative  of  the  adminis- 
tration's Acid  Rain  Peer  Review  Panel 
stated  that  the  panel  agreed  with  the 
major  and  representative  conclusions 
of  the  National  Academy  report. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  clear  that  the 
weight  of  the  scientific  evidence  Is 
clearly  on  the  side  of  Instituting  a  pro- 
gram of  emission  reductions  now.  and 
that  we  risk  significant  additional 
damage  to  lakes,  streams,  forests, 
crops,  and  possibly  our  agricultural 
soils  If  we  do  not  attack  this  problem. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  can 
afford  to  Ignore  the  costs  of  solving  It. 
We  will  have  only  traded  one  problem 
for  a  host  of  others  if  we  deal  with 
this  problem  by  further  damaging  our 
coal  markets  and  throwing  even  more 
people  out  of  work  in  our  already  rav- 
aged industrial  heartland.  The  fact  is 
that  any  acid  rain  proposals  which  do 
not  provide  for  cost-sharing— or  which 
allow  utilities  to  meet  mandated  emis- 
sion reductions  by  fuel-switching— will. 
In  my  judgment,  be  politically  unac- 
ceptable. They  will  allow  us  to  argue  a 
little  longer— but  not  to  solve  the 
problem. 

And  that  Is  why  I  believe  that  any 
acid  rain  proposal  should  be  judged  by 
the  following  criteria: 

First,  what  degree  of  cleanup  Is  pro- 
posed, and  by  what  date? 

Second,  what  will  the  program  cost, 
and  who  wlU  pay  for  it? 

And  third,  what  Impact  will  the  pro- 
posal have  on  the  coal  Industry? 

With  my  proposal,  the  answers  are 
clear.  I  hope  others  will  provide  them 
for  their  proposals. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  and 
timing  of  cleanup,  my  bill  requires  a 
reduction  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
by  fossil  fuel-burning  electric  power- 
plants  in  a  31 -State  region  of  the  East- 
em  United  States  (the  "acid  deposi- 
tion Impact  region")  of  8  million  tons 
per  year  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
but  no  later  than  January  1.  1996.  The 
reduction  Is  from  1980  levels,  and  rep- 
resents a  cut  of  approximately  50  per- 
cent of  SOs  emissions  from  utilities  In 
the  United  States.  Except  under  very 
special  circumstances  that  are  spelled 
out  In  the  bill,  the  reductions  must  be 
accomplished  using  technological 
means.  Each  State  Is  required  to  pre- 
pare a  control  plan  to  reduce  emis- 
sions within  its  borders  by  an  amount 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  sulfur 
dioxide  emitted  in  that  State  in  excess 
of  1.5  pounds  per  million  Btu's.  State 
plans  may  include  tradeoffs,  as  long  as 
emission  limits  are  met.  Should  a 
State  control  plan  not  be  approved  by 
the  EPA  by  January  1.  1989.  a  federal- 
ly   enforced    limit    on    emissions    of 


sulfur  dioxide  from  fossil-fueled  elec- 
tric powerplants  of  1.5  pounds  per  mil- 
lion Btu's  will  apply  In  that  State.  In 
States  which  control  plans  are  delayed 
or  Ignored,  utilities  will  still  be  respon- 
sible for  reducing  their  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions.  As  part  of  the  emphasis  on 
technological  solutions,  the  bill  en- 
courages utilities  to  Install  Innovative 
control  technologies,  that  is.  those  not 
yet  fully  demonstrated  on  a  commer- 
cial scale.  Irmovative  control  technol- 
ogies are  those  which  are  likely  to 
achieve  greater  reductions  of  emis- 
sions of  sulfur  dioxide  or  sulfur  diox- 
ide and  nitrogen  oxides  combined,  and 
at  less  cost  than  fully  demonstrated 
existing  technologies.  Limestone  injec- 
tion multistage  burners  (LIMB),  a  ret- 
rofit control  technology  under  devel- 
opment. Is  an  example  of  an  Innova- 
tive control  technology. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences  to  issue  an- 
other report  on  the  risks,  effects,  and 
sources  of  acid  deposition  as  well  as  on 
control  strategies  to  mitigate  effects 
and  risks.  This  report  Is  due  In  1996. 
and  the  Administrator  of  EPA  must 
submit  draft  legislation  to  Congress  to 
require.  If  necessary,  further  emission 
reductions  consistent  with  the  report. 

With  respect  to  cost,  you  may  re- 
member that  last  summer  I  asked  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  to  ana- 
lyze the  cost  of  an  acid  rain  emission 
control  program  like  the  one  I  have 
proposed.  The  CBO  report  has  now 
been  completed  and  I  am  releasing  It 
today.  It  shows  that  a  program  of  acid 
rain  cleanup  Involving  an  emission  re- 
duction of  8  million  tons  per  year  of 
SOj  by  1996  on  all  fossil  fuel  electric 
powerplants.  with  the  use  of  emission 
bubbling  allowed— that  is.  substituting 
low-cost  emission  reductions  for  high 
cost  ones  within  each  State— would 
cost  on  the  average,  in  1983  dollars. 
$1.25  billion  per  year  over  the  period 
1985-2005.  using  current  technology. 
That.  then,  is  the  cost  celling  on  my 
bill. 

To  Insure  that  money  is  available  to 
build  emission  controls,  and  to  make 
sure  such  construction  does  not  create 
severe  impacts  on  capital  markets  or 
electric  bills,  my  bill  establishes  an 
acid  rain  trust  fund  to  finance  capital 
as  well  as  operating  and  maintenance 
costs.  The  trust  fund  Is  created  with  a 
phased-in  3-mill-per-kllowatt-hour  fee 
on  electricity  generated  from  fossil 
fuels  in  the  acid  deposition  impact 
region.  Moneys  collected  In  the  trust 
fund  win  be  invested  in  public  securi- 
ties until  needed  to  finance  emission 
controls.  If  utilities  use  technological 
control  systems  for  emission  reduc- 
tion, 90  percent  of  the  capital  ex- 
penses and  50  percent  of  the  operating 
and  maintenance  O  &  M  expenses  (90 
percent  of  O  &  M  In  the  case  of  Inno- 
vative technology)  for  such  equipment 
will  be  paid  from  the  trust  fund,  which 
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begins  collecting  money  in  1985.  begins 
payout  in  1992.  and  nominally  ceases 
payout  in  2005.  Fifty  million  dollars  is 
provided  annually  from  the  trust  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  of  new 
sulfur  dioxide  emission  control  tech- 
nologies, as  well  as  to  support  research 
on  causes,  effects,  and  amelioration  of 
acid  deposition. 

The  CBO  study  presents  figures  for 
each  State  in  the  acid  deposition 
impact  region  as  the  the  State's  emis- 
sion reduction  requirements,  the  pay- 
ment by  each  State  into  the  trust 
fund,  the  payout  from  the  trust  fund 
to  each  State,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
cleanup  program  for  each  State.  Table 
10  of  the  study  shows  that  even  if  the 
utilities  pass  on  all  the  costs  of  the 
program  to  ratepayers,  the  percent  in- 
crease in  electric  rates  in  the  peak 
year  of  the  program  ranges  from  less 
than  1  percent  in  the  New  England 
States  to  a  peak  of  3.5  percent  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  with  a  median  of  1.5 
percent  in  the  31 -State  region.  Elec- 
tricity rates  in  my  home  State  of  Ohio 
would  rise  by  2.5  percent  in  1996.  I  ask 
that  table  10  be  inserted  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  table  follows: 

TABLE  10  -EFFECT  ON  1996  ELECTRICITY  PRICES  Of  BASE 
CASE  PROGRAM  WITH  EMISSIONS  TRADING.  BY  STATE 
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Mr.  GLENN.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  CBO  figures  allow  one  to  see 


the  total  cost  of  my  bill.  Cost  esti- 
mates given  for  other  proposals  fea- 
turing a  trust  fund  have  included  only 
the  costs  of  the  trust  fund,  without 
recognizing  that  there  are  emission 
controls  that  go  beyond  the  money 
paid  into  the  fund.  Under  my  bill. 
States  producing  the  most  emissions 
will  end  up  paying  the  most,  but  there 
will  be  some  sharing  of  costs  so  that 
States  which  receive  the  most  benefit 
from  the  reduction  of  emission  con- 
tribute to  the  cleanup  as  well.  I  believe 
that  this  is  not  only  fair,  but  reasona- 
ble and  workable. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  all 
other  acid  rain  proposals  on  the  same 
basis  as  this  one,  and  see  just  what  the 
costs  of  proposed  cleanup  programs 
really  are  State-by-State. 

Because  my  bill  prohibits  fuel- 
switching  except  under  very  special 
circumstances,  there  will  be  no  adverse 
impact  on  coal  mining  employment  or 
on  the  coal  industry  generally.  Indeed, 
I  believe  this  bill  could  produce  real 
benefits  for  the  mining  and  other 
hard-hit  industries.  By  using  technolo- 
gy, the  program  may  help  stop  the 
loss  of  domestic  and  international 
markets  for  U.S.  coal,  especially  our 
abundant  reserves  of  higher  sulfur 
coal.  Using  our  technical  knowhow  will 
give  this  industry  a  new  lease  on  life. 
Moreover,  the  jobs  associated  with 
building  the  equipment  for  this  tech- 
nology will  also  help  our  depressed 
steel  and  heavy  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, many  of  which  are  located  in  re- 
gions where  our  unemployment  prob- 
lems are  most  acute. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  compare  this  approach  with  those 
contained  in  other  legislation  allowing 
emission  reduction  by  fuel-switching. 

On  May  16.  1983,  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  issued  a  report  by  Dr.  Larry 
B.  Parker,  entitled  "Mitigating  Acid 
Rain:  Implications  for  High  Sulfur 
Coal  Regions."  This  62-page  document 
examines  the  impact  an  annual  reduc- 
tion of  8  million  tons  of  SOi  would 
have  on  high  sulfur  coal  regions,  over 
a  12-year  period,  when  fuel-switching 
is  allowed.  The  regions  studied  were 
the  Eastern  Interior  Basin  (consisting 
of  portions  of  southern  Illinois,  south- 
western Indiana  and  western  Ken- 
tucky:) and  the  Northern  Appalachian 
Coal  Basin  (consisting  of  portions  of 
eastern  Ohio,  western  Pennsylvania, 
and  northern  West  Virginia.)  The  re- 
sults of  this  study  are  sobering.  It 
shows  that  in  the  absence  of  reem- 
ployment, between  68.000  and  103.000 
direct  and  indirect  jobs  would  be  lost 
in  the  affected  States.  The  CRS  study 
points  out  that  if  fuel-switching  were 
allowed,  unemployment  rates  in  the 
coal-producing  areas  of  Illinois,  west- 
em  Kentucky  and  Ohio  would  rise  be- 
tween 11  and  18  percentage  points.  In 
the  Coal-producing  counties  of  Indi- 
ana, the  projected  increase  in  employ- 


ment is  9  to  10  percentage  points. 
Even  in  States  where  the  total  job  loss 
might  not  be  great,  severe  intrastate 
dislocations  could  occur  because  jobs 
in  low  sulfur  coal  areas  would  be  ab- 
sorbed by  unemployed  miners  in  those 
areas,  thereby  simply  shifting  the 
burden  of  misery  from  one  part  of  the 
State  to  another.  In  June  1983,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  pro- 
duced a  pamphlet  entitled  "Employ- 
ment Impacts  of  Acid  Rain."  This 
pamphlet  quotes  Department  of 
Energy  projections  indicating  that  if 
fuel-switching  is  allowed  in  whatever 
acid  rain  proerram  is  finally  adopted, 
utilities  will  use  that  method  to 
achieve  between  50  and  75  percent  of 
their  reductions.  The  UMW  estimates 
that  this  would  mean  a  loss  of  between 
39.000  and  60,000  direct  high  sulfur 
coal  mining  jobs.  When  resulting  un- 
employment in  industries  dependent 
on  coal  mining  are  included,  this  rep- 
resents a  loss  of  somewhere  between 
100.000  and  150.000  jobs. 

When  you  consider  the  social  disrup- 
tion and  increased  public  assistance 
costs  this  would  cause— to  say  nothing 
of  the  inevitable  rise  in  low  sulfur  coal 
prices  that  would  occur— it  is  arguable 
at  best  that  unrestricted  fuel-switch- 
ing is  a  least-cost  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  acid  rain.  When  the  Congress 
considers  other  proposals  for  mitigat- 
ing acid  rain,  I  hope  that  the  cost  esti- 
mates of  those  proposals  will  include 
the  expenses  of  dealing  with  the  addi- 
tional unemployment  they  would 
create. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  outlined  what 
I  believe  is  a  workable,  practical  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  acid  rain.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  this 
proposal  carefully.  I  believe  we  need 
legislation  on  acid  rain,  and  I  believe 
we  should  not  wait  until  after  the  1984 
elections  to  pass  it.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the  bill  itself, 
be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2215 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Acid  Deposition 
Control  and  Cost  Sharing  Act  of  1984". 

Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"Part  E— Acid  Deposition  Control  and 
Cost  Sharing  Program 

"findings  and  purposes 
"Sec.  180.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
"(1)  the  atmospheric  deposition  of  acidic 
compounds  in  the  eastern  United  States  is 
threatening  public  welfare  and  is  potential- 
ly threatening  to  public  health: 

"(2)  the  atmospheric  emissions  of  sulfur 
oxides  have  been  identified  as  being  directly 
related  to  the  atmospheric  deposition  of 
acidic  sulfur  compounds  in  the  eastern 
United  States: 
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"(3)  a  significant  reduction  in  the  atmos- 
pheric emissions  of  sulfur  oxides  in  the  east- 
em  United  States  will  reduce  the  threat  to 
public  welfare  and  the  potential  threat  to 
public  health  caused  by  the  deposition  of 
acidic  compounds: 

"(4)  existing  fossil  fuel-fired  electric 
power  plants  will  emit  most  of  the  sulfur 
oxides  which  are  projected  to  be  emitted  in 
the  eastern  United  States  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century: 

"(5)  the  long-range  transport  of  sulfur 
oxides  and  their  transformation  products 
and  the  effect  of  these  air  pollutants  on  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  is  of  inter- 
state and  international  concern: 

"(6)  a  Federal  program  to  limit  the  emis- 
sion of  sulfur  oxides  and  their  transforma- 
tion products  is  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  reduce  the  threat  to  public  health  and 
welfare  caused  by  the  deposition  of  acidic 
compounds: 

"(7)  emission  control  technologies  which 
are  economically  feasible  are  presently 
available  to  reduce  emissions  of  sulfur 
oxides: 

"(8)  new  emission  control  technologies 
which  are  more  efficient  are  likely  to  be 
available  in  the  near  future  to  reduce  emis- 
sions of  sulfur  oxides,  and  should  be  encour- 
aged: 

"(9)  the  cosU  of  achieving  necessary  re- 
ductions in  sulfur  oxide  emissions  in  the 
eastern  United  States  should  be  distributed 
equitably  within  the  region:  and 

"(10)  in  order  to  better  understand  the 
mechanisms  of  acidic  deposition,  source  and 
receptor  relationships,  and  the  Impact  of 
emission  reduction  programs,  further  re- 
search should  be  encouraged. 

'(b)  the  purposes  of  this  part  are— 
"(1)  to  protect  public  health  and  welfare 
from  actual  and  potential  adverse  effects 
caused  by  the  atmospheric  deposition  of 
acidic  compounds  in  the  eastern  United 
States: 

"(2)  to  foster  a  unified  and  equitable 
effort  among  the  States  In  the  eastern 
United  States  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  this 
part,  by  providing  for  sharing  of  the  costs  of 
implementing  this  part  among  those  States: 
and 

"(3)  to  facilitate  additional  research  on 
the  causes  and  effects  of  acidic  deposition, 
and  to  aid  the  Congress  in  refining  pro- 
grams and  proposals  for  emission  reduction. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  181.  For  purposes  of  this  part: 

"(1)  Acid  deposition  impact  region  means 
the  States  of  Alabama.  Arkansas.  Connecti- 
cut. Delaware.  Florida.  Georgia.  Illinois.  In- 
diana. Iowa.  Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Maine. 
Maryland.  Massachusetts.  Michigan.  Minne- 
sota. Mississippi.  Missouri.  New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey.  New  York.  North  Carolina, 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island.  South 
Carolina.  Tennessee.  Vermont.  Virginia. 
West  Virginia.  Wisconsin,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"(2)  BTU'  means  a  British  thermal  unit. 

"(3)  'Sulfur  dioxide'  when  used  with  re- 
spect to  emissions  means  total  sulfur  emis- 
sions expressed  as  sulfur  dioxide  emissions. 

"(4)  'Existing  major  emitting  electric 
power  plant'  means  any  fossil  fuel-fired 
steam  electric  power  plant  consisting  of  one 

or  more  steam  generating  units 

"(A)  which  is  a  major  emitting  facility  (as 
defined  in  section  169(1)).  and 

"(B)  which  had  been  in  commercial  oper- 
ation, on  or  before  December  31.  1980. 
Steam  generating  units  not  in  commercial 
operation  on  or  before  December  31.  1980. 


shall  not  be  considered  part  of  an  existing 
major  emitting  electric  power  plant. 

"(5)  'Enforceable'  means  enforceable  by 
the  Federal  Government.  States  other  than 
those  in  which  the  emission  occur,  or  citizen 
under  section  304. 

"(6)  Innovative  emission  limitation 
system'  means  a  technological  system  of 
continuous  emission  reduction  (as  defined  in 
section  111(a)(7))  which— 

"(A)  has  not  been  adequately  demonstrat- 
ed on  a  commercial  scale  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  111(a)(7)): 

"(B)  has  a  substantial  likelihood  of— 

"(i)  achieving  greater  continuous  emission 
reduction  of  sulfur  dioxide  than  any  system 
which  has  been  adequately  demonstrated: 
or 

"(ii)  achieving  greater  simultaneous  reduc- 
tion of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions  than  any  system  which  has  been 
adequately  demonstrated:  and 

"(C)  has  a  substantial  likelihood  of  achiev- 
ing reduction  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  at 
lower  cost  interms  of  energy,  economic,  or 
nonair  quality  environmental  impact  than 
any  system  which  has  been  adequately  dem- 
onstrated. 

Limestone  Injection  multistage  burners 
CLIMB)  is  an  example  of  an  innovative 
emission  limitation  system. 

"SULFUR  dioxide  EMISSION  REDUCTIONS 

"Sec.  182.  (a)  No  later  than  January  1. 
1996.  the  total  annual  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions from  existing  major  emitting  electric 
powerplants  in  the  acid  deposition  Impact 
region  shall  not  exceed  a  level  8.000.000  tons 
less  than  the  actual  level  of  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  from  existing  major  emitting  elec- 
tric powerplants  between  January  1.  1980. 
and  December  31.  1980.  This  emissions  level 
shall  be  achieved  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  section  183.  and  sec- 
tion 184. 

"(b)(1)  No  existing  major  emitting  electric 
powerplant  in  the  acid  deposition  impact 
region  shall  increase  its  annual  emissions  of 
sulfur  dioxide  (measured  in  tons  per  year) 
alwve  the  highest  actual  annual  rate  of 
emissions  experienced  by  the  plant  during 
the  calendar  years  1978.  1979.  or  unless— 

"(A)  there  has  been  identified  for  such 
plant  an  enforceable,  contemporaneous  and 
equivalent  reduction  in  actual  emissions  not 
otherwise  required  under  this  Act  at  one  or 
more  points  within  the  same  State  or  (with 
the  permission  of  the  Governors  of  such 
States)  within  other  SUtes  within  the 
region: 

"(B)  the  increase  is  authorized  in  an  ap- 
proved plan  under  section  183  or  184:  or 

"(C)  the  Increase  is  due  to  a  conversion 
completed  pursuant  to  the  Energy  Supply 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of 
1974.  the  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978.  or  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  to 
the  extent  that  such  a  conversion  does  not 
result  in  emission  exceeding  1.5  pounds  of 
sulfur  dioxide  per  million  British  thermal 
units  of  heat  input  on  an  annual  average. 

"(2)  Violations  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
violations  of  requirements  of  an  applicable 
implementation  plan  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 113  and  120.  and  an  emission  limita- 
tion for  purposes  of  section  304. 

"(c)  No  expenditure  of  funds  on  an  exist- 
ing major  emitting  electric  power  plant  in 
order  to  satisfy  an  emission  limitation  under 
this  part  shall  be  deemed  a  reconstruction 
of  that  plant  (or  part  thereof)  for  any  pur- 
pose under  this  Act. 


"STATE  SULFUR  DIOXIDE  REDUCTION  PLANS 

"Sec.  183.  (a)(1)  Each  State  shall  be  re- 
quired to  achieve  within  its  borders  a  reduc- 
tion in  annual  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
equal  to  that  fraction  of  8.000.000  tons 
which  is  the  ratio  of  all  the  actual  emissions 
in  such  State  during  1980  from  existing 
major  emitting  electric  power  plants  which 
are  in  excess  of  1.5  pounds  of  sulfur  dioxide 
per  million  Btu's  to  the  total  in  all  States  in 
the  region  of  all  the  emissions  during  1980 
from  existing  major  emitting  electric  power 
plants  which  are  in  excess  of  1.5  pounds  of 
sulfur  dioxide  per  million  Btu's. 

"(2)  After  consultation  with  the  Gover- 
nors of  each  State  in  the  acid  deposition 
impact  region,  the  Administrator  shall  pub- 
lish a  list  for  each  State  (A)  identifying 
each  existing  major  emitting  electric  power 
plant  and  its  emissions  during  1980.  and  (B) 
specifying  the  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  re- 
ductions which  each  State  must  achieve 
under  subsection  (a)(1).  This  list  shall  be 
published  not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  part. 

"(3)  The  Governors  of  any  two  or  more 
States  within  the  acid  deposition  impact 
region  may  by  agreement  reallot  among 
agreeing  States  the  reductions  required 
under  this  subsection  provided  that  the 
total  reductions  equal  the  total  required 
under  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Any  list  published  under  subsection 
(a)(2)  and  any  agreement  under  subsection 
(a)(3)  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  In  any 
court. 

"(b)(1)  Not  later  than  three  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  part,  each 
State  shall  submit  a  plan  to  achieve  the  re- 
duction in  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  required 
by  subsection  (a).  A  State  may  thereafter 
submit  modifications  of  its  plan.  Such  plan 
and  any  modification  thereof  shall  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Administrator  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2).  and  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Governors  of  all  other  States  in  the 
acid  deposition  Impact  region  for  comment. 
■•(2)  The  Administrator  shall  approve 
within  12  months  after  submission  by  the 
Governor  any  plan  or  plan  modification 
submitted  under  paragraph  (1)  if.  taking 
Into  consideration  the  comments  of  Gover- 
nors of  other  States  in  such  region,  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  the  plan  or  plan 
modification— 

"(A)  contains  schedules  for  compliance 
and  emission  reduction  methods  or  pro- 
grams authorized  under  section  185: 

"(B)  contains  requirements  for  monitoring 
which  are  adequate  to  assure  that  the  emis- 
sion limitations  are  being  met;  and 

""(C)  Is  adequate  to  achieve  the  reduction 
in  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  for  such  State 
required  by  this  section  within  the  time 
specified  in  subsection  (C). 

"(c)  The  total  emission  reduction  required 
by  subsection  (a)  for  each  State  shall  be 
achieved  by  each  State  as  expeditiously  as 
practicable,  but  no  later  than  January  1. 
1996. 

"(d)  Each  emission  limitation,  schedule 
for  compliance  or  other  measure  approved 
under  this  section  shall  be  a  requirement  of 
an  applicable  implementation  plan  for  pur- 
poses of  sections  113  and  120,  and  an  emis- 
sion limitation  for  purposes  of  section  304. 

ALTERNATIVE  SULFUR  DIOXIDE  REDUCTION 
REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  184.  (a)(1)  If  a  State  plan  under  sec- 
tion 183  which  fully  satUfies  the  require- 
ments of  this  part  has  not  been  approved  by 
January  1.  1989.  an  annual  average  emission 
limitation  of   1.5  pounds  of  sulfur  dioxide 
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per  million  Btu's  shall  apply  to  each  exist- 
ing major  emitting  electric  power  plant 
within  such  State. 

■■(2)  The  owner  or  operator  of  each  major 
emitting  electric  power  plant  within  such 
State  shall,  by  July  1.  1989.  submit  to  the 
Administrator  a  plan  for  achieving  the  emis- 
sion limitation  required  under  paragraph 
(1).  The  Administrator  shall  approve  such 
plan  or  plan  modification  within  12  months 
if  it- 

"(A)  contains  schedules  for  compliance 
and  emission  reduction  methods  or  pro- 
grams authorized  under  section  185: 

■(B)  contains  requirements  for  monitoring 
which  are  adequate  to  assure  that  the  emis- 
sion limitations  are  being  met:  and 

••(C»  is  adequate  to  achieve  the  emission 
limitations  required  by  this  section  as  expe- 
ditiously as  practicable,  but  not  later  than 
January  1.  1996. 

■■(b)  Any  requirement,  emission  limitation, 
schedule  of  compliance  or  other  measure 
approved  under  subsection  (a)  shall  t>e  a  re- 
quirement of  an  applicable  implementation 
plan  for  purposes  of  sections  U3  and  120. 
and  an  emission  limitation  for  purposes  of 
section  304. 

■•(c)  Any  failure  of  an  owner  or  operator 
to  submit  an  approvable  plan  within  the 
time  prescribed,  failure  to  comply  with  the 
plan,  or  failure  to  achieve  the  emission  limi- 
tation required  by  this  section  as  expedi- 
tiously as  practicable  (but  no  later  than 
January  1.  1996)  by  a  method  or  program 
authorized  in  section  18S(b).  shall  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  an  applicable 
implementation  plan  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 113  and  120.  and  a  violation  of  an 
emission  limitation  for  purposes  of  section 
304. 

"AUTHORIZED  EMISSION  RESDCrTION  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  185.  (a)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 183,  any  emission  reduction  methods  or 
programs  are  authorized,  if— 

"(A)  such  methods  or  programs  comply 
with  subsection  (d): 

"(B)  emission  limitations  under  such 
methods  or  programs  are  enforceable:  and 

■•(C)  emission  reductions  occur  within  the 
State  submitting  the  plan  under  section  183. 
or  (with  the  permission  of  the  Governors  of 
such  States)  within  other  States  in  the  acid 
deposition  impact  region. 

••(2)  Authorized  methods  or  programs  may 
include— 

••(A)  any  technological  system  of  continu- 
ous emission  reduction  as  defined  in  section 
lll(a)<7): 

■•(B)  least  emission  dispatch  to  meet  elec- 
tric generating  demand  at  existing  generat- 
ing capacity: 

•■(C)  retirement  of  existing  major  emitting 
electric  power  plants  or  portions  thereof  at 
an  earlier  date  than  provided  in  schedules 
on  file  with  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
or  State  utility  regulatory  agencies: 

•■(D)  investments  in  energy  conservation 
where  quantifiable  reductions  in  emissions 
can  be  identified  with  such  investments:  and 

■•(E)  trading  of  emissions  reduction  re- 
quirements imposed  under  this  part  and 
actual  reductions  not  otherwise  required 
under  this  Act. 

■■(3)  A  plan  or  plan  modification  may  re- 
quire emission  reductions  at  sources  other 
than  existing  major  emitting  electric  power 
plants,  provided  that  the  reductions  are 
actual  emission  reductions  not  otherwise  re- 
quired under  this  Act. 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  section  184. 
only  the  emission  reduction  methods  or  pro- 


grams listed  in  paragraph  (2)  are  author- 
ized, and  only  if— 

"(A)  such  methods  or  programs  comply 
with  subsection  (d): 

■'(B)  emission  limitations  under  such 
methods  or  programs  are  enforceable: 

■■(C)  emission  reductions  occur  within  the 
State  which  failed  to  submit  an  approvable 
plan  under  section  183.  or  (with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Governors  of  such  States)  within 
other  States  in  the  acid  deposition  impact 
region:  and 

•'(D)  emission  reductions  occur  at  sources 
owned  or  operated  by  the  person  who  sub- 
mits the  plan  under  section  184(b)  (except 
as  otherwise  provided). 

•■(2)  Authorized  methods  or  programs  In- 
clude only— 

'•(A)  technological  systems  of  continuous 
emission  reduction  as  defined  in  section  111 
(a)(7): 

•■(B)  least  emission  dispatch  to  meet  elec- 
tric generating  demand  at  existing  generat- 
ing capacity: 

"(C)  retirement  of  existing  major  emitting 
electric  power  plants  or  portions  thereof  at 
an  earlier  date  than  provided  In  schedules 
on  file  with  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
or  State  utility  regulatory  agencies:  and 

"(D)  trading  of  emission  reduction  re- 
quirements under  this  part  and  actual  re- 
ductions not  otherwise  required  under  this 
Act  (whether  or  not  the  requirements  or  re- 
ductions occur  at  sources  owned  or  operated 
by  the  person  who  submits  the  plan  under 
section  184(b)). 

"(c)  In  order  to  facilitate  trading  In  emis- 
sion reduction  requirements  imposed  under 
this  part  and  actual  reductions  not  other- 
wise required  under  this  Act.  States  and  the 
Administrator  shall  establish  emission  re- 
duction banks  or  brokerage  institutions. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  sections  183  and  184. 
no  emission  reduction  method  or  program 
may  be  used  under  which  an  emission  limi- 
tation is  achieved.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
through  the  use  by  an  existing  major  emit- 
ting electric  power  plant  of  coal  having  a 
significantly  lower  sulfur  content  than  the 
average  sulfur  content  of  coal  used  by  that 
plant  during  any  six-month  period  In  the 
five-year  period  ending  December  31.  1983. 
except  as  provided  In  section  188.  Any  re- 
duction In  sulfur  content  accomplished 
through  precombustion  cleaning  of  coal 
shall  be  disregarded  for  purposes  of  this 
sut>section. 

"SClEMTiriC  REVIEW 

"Sec.  186.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  shall, 
prior  to  October  1.  1989,  contract  with  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  study  and 
report  on— 

""(A)  the  significant  adverse  effects  on 
public  health  and  welfare  which  may  rea- 
sonably be  associated  with  atmospheric  dep- 
osition of  tkcidic  compounds: 

"(B)  the  areas  of  the  country  which  are 
experiencing  these  effects  or  are  exposed  to 
a  significant  risk  that  they  may  experience 
these  effects: 

""(C)  whether  amd  to  what  extent  particu- 
lar sources  in  particular  areas  can  reason- 
ably be  associated  with  the  atmospheric 
acidic  compounds  associated  with  these 
risks  and  effects:  and 

"(D)  the  availability  of  controls  for  these 
sources  and  the  social  and  economic  costs  of 
controlling  them  so  as  to  eliminate  or  sig- 
nificantly mitigate  these  risks  and  effects. 

■'(2)  The  contract  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  require  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  submit  its  report  to  the  Presi- 


dent and  the  Congress  prior  to  December 
31.  1996. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress,  prior  to  June  1.  1997.  draft 
legislation  to  require.  If  necessary,  further 
emission  control  strategies  that  are  consist- 
ent with  the  report  of  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  under  subsection  (a). 

""INNOVATIVE  CONTROL  ORDERS 

"Sec.  187.  (a)  The  Administrator  may 
issue  an  innovative  control  order  to  an  exist- 
ing major  emitting  electric  power  plant  if 
(after  consulting  with  the  Governor  of  the 
State  where  the  plant  is  located)  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that— 

"(1)  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  plant 
will  expeditiously  use  an  innovative  emis- 
sion limitation  system  which  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  is  reasonably  likely  to  be 
adequately  demonstrated  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  llKaKl))  upon  expiration  of 
the  order,  at  one  or  more  of  his  facilities: 

"'(2)  the  innovative  system  of  emission  lim- 
itation is  not  likely  to  be  used  at  such  plant 
unless  an  order  is  granted  under  this  subsec- 
tion: 

■"(3)  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  plant 
has  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Administrator  that  the  proposed  system  will 
not  cause  or  contribute  to  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  public  health,  welfare  or  safety  in  its 
operation,  function,  or  malfunction:  and 

""(4)  the  granting  of  the  order  is  consistent 
with  subsection  (g). 

"(b)(1)  An  innovative  control  order  shall 
specify  a  final  date  of  compliance  with  emis- 
sion limitations  under  this  part,  which  shall 
be  not  later  than  January  1,  1996.  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (f  >. 

"(2)  An  irmovatlve  control  order  shall  set 
forth  compliance  schedules  containing  in- 
crements of  progress  which  require  compli- 
ance as  expeditiously  as  practicable  with 
emission  limitations  under  this  part. 

■■(c)  During  the  period  covered  by  an  inno- 
vative control  order,  a  source  shall  comply 
with  such  interim  requirements  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  are  reasonable  and 
practicable,  and  specifies  in  the  order. 

"■(d)  No  enforcement  action  shall  be  pur- 
sued based  upon  noncompliance  with  any 
emission  limitations  under  this  part  which 
is  covered  by  the  order  during  any  period 
for  which  an  Innovative  control  order  is  in 
effect. 

"(e)  Any  compliance  schedule  or  Interim 
requirement  Imposed  in  an  innovative  con- 
trol order  shall  l>e  a  requirement  of  an  ap- 
plicable implementation  plan  for  purposes 
of  sections  113  tmd  120,  and  an  emission  lim- 
itation for  purposes  of  section  304. 

""(f)(1)  The  Administrator  may  revoke  an 
innovative  control  order  if  he  determines, 
on  the  record  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  that  the  findings  required  to 
issue  an  order  can  no  longer  be  made,  or 
that  the  owner  or  operator  is  not  attempt- 
ing In  good  faith  to  comply  with  the  order 
or  to  develop  and  install  the  innovative 
emission  limitation  system  covered  by  the 
order.  An  order  terminating  an  innovative 
control  order  may  Include  a  delayed  effec- 
tive date,  if  the  Interests  of  justice  so  re- 
quire. 

""(2)  The  Administrator  may  extend  or 
modify  the  terms  of  an  Innovative  control 
order  if  he  makes  the  findings  required 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed modification  or  extension.  A  modifica- 
tion which  may  sul>stantially  increase  com- 
pliance costs  shall  be  accomplished  in  a  pro- 
ceeding on  the  record  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing. 
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"(dXl)  Beginning  after  January  1.  1992. 
and  ending  by  December  31.  2005,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  make  payments  from  the 
Fund  to  the  owners  or  operators  of  existing 
major  electric  power  plants  according  to 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  this  section.  Payments  shall  be 


■■(A)  the  making  of  annual  capital  cost 
payments  starting  after  commencement  of 
construction  of  control  equipment  and  after 
compliance  (or  good  faith  effort  to  achieve 
compliance)  with  the  requirements  of  this 
part,  based  upon  the  Administrator's  esti- 
mate of  the  total  caoital  costs  for  the  class 


Control  and  Cost 
Section-by-Section 


The   Acid   Deposition 

Sharing  Act  or  1984 

Analysis 

The  bill  amends  Title  I  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  part,  enti- 
tled ""Part  E— Acid  Deposition  Control  and 
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"(3)  The  Administrator  may  grant  a  modi- 
fication to  an  innovative  control  order,  in- 
cluding an  indefinite  extension  of  the  final 
compliance  date,  if  he  finds— 

"(A)  that  substantial  good  faith  efforts 
have  been  made  to  develop  the  Innovative 
control  system  covered  by  the  order:  and 

"(B)  that  further  efforts  to  develop  the 
system  are  unlikely  to  be  successful,  or 
would  impose  costs  which  are  unreasonable 
in  light  of  the  increment  of  additional  con- 
trol which  might  be  achieved. 
Any  such  modification  to  an  Innovative  con- 
trol order  shall  include  as  an  interim  meas- 
ure an  emissions  limitation  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  the  source  is  capable 
of  achieving  using  the  new  system  of  emis- 
sions limitation,  and  such  other  measures  as 
the  Administrator  deems  appropriate. 

"■(g)  The  number  of  orders  granted  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  an  innovative 
emission  limitation  system  shall  not  exceed 
such  numl)ers  as  the  Administrator  finds 
appropriate  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
such  system  has  been  adequately  demon- 
strated, or  will  achieve  an  equivalent  contin- 
uous reduction  at  lower  cost  in  terms  of 
energy,  economic  or  nonair  quality  environ- 
mental Impact. 

""compliance  coal  orders 
"Sec.  188.  (a)  The  Administrator  may 
issue  a  compliance  coal  order  to  an  existing 
major  emitting  electric  power  plant  allowing 
that  source  to  comply  in  whole  or  In  part 
with  an  emission  limitation  under  this  part 
by  using  coal  having  a  significantly  lower 
sulfur  content  than  coal  used  by  the  source 
during  any  six-month  period  in  the  five-year 
period  ending  December  31.  1983.  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that— 

"(1)  the  plant  is  subject  to  an  emission 
limiUtion  under  this  part: 

"(2)  the  only  feasible  way  of  complying 
with  such  emission  limitation  which  is  au- 
thorized under  section  185  would  involve 
the  installation  and  use  of  a  technological 
system  of  continuous  emission  reduction 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  111(a)(7)): 
and 

"(3)  the  costs  of  installing  and  operating 
that  system  would  be  grossly  disproportion- 
ate to  any  local  or  regional  economic  disrup- 
tion or  unemployment  which  would  result 
from  the  use  by  that  plant  of  coal  having  a 
significantly  lower  sulfur  content  than  coal 
used  by  that  plant  during  any  six-month 
period  In  the  five-year  period  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1983. 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  no  compliance  coal 
order  shall  be  granted  unless  the  annualized 
capital  and  operating  costs  of  a  technologi- 
cal system  of  continuous  emission  reduction 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator  are  at 
least  20  percent  greater  than  the  baseline 
model  estimate  (BME)  of  the  annualized 
capital  and  operating  cost  of  the  system  as 
calculated  under  paragraph  (2). 

■•(2)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  part,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  develop  a  baseline  model  to  esti- 
mate representative  retrofit  capital  and  op- 
erating costs  of  technological  systems  of 
continuous  emission  reduction  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  Administrator  shall  choose  rep- 
resentative technological  control  systems 
and  system  designs. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  develop  cap- 
ital and  operating  cost  estimates  for  the  de- 
signs, varying  such  estimates  by  the  sulfur 
content  of  the  coal  being  burned  and  boiler 
size,  and  other  factors  considered  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Administrator  to  be  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  reasonable  baseline. 


"(C)  The  Administrator  shall  develop  and 
apply  retrofit  cost  penalty  factors  to  the  es- 
timates developed  under  subparagraph  (B) 
which  relect  reasonable  but  not  extraordi- 
nary difficulties  in  retrofitting  the  designs. 

"(D)  The  Administrator  shall  annualize 
the  costs  develoijed  under  subparagraph  (C) 
assuming  a  15-year  usable  equipment  life. 
This  result  will  represent  the  BME. 

""(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  capacity 
or  energy  losses  resulting  from  the  retrofit- 
ting of  an  emission  reduction  system  shall 
not  be  considered  a  cost. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  sulfur  content  of  coal  accom- 
plished through  precombustion  cleaning 
shall  be  disregarded  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  average  sulfur  content  of  coal 
used  by  plant  during  any  six-month  period 
in  the  five-year  period  ending  December  31, 
1983. 

"(d)  Prior  to  issuing  a  compliance  coal 
order  under  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  consult  with  the  Governor  of  the  State 
where  the  plant  is  located,  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  States  where  the  coal  used  by 
that  plant  is  mined. 

■•(e)(1)  A  compliance  coal  order  under  this 
section  shall  have  a  duration  of  five  years, 
and  may  be  extended  for  additional  five- 
year  periods. 

"(2)  A  compliance  coal  order  may  include 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  are  reasonably  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  objectives  of  this  section 
are  accomplished. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  extend  or 
modify  a  compliance  coal  order  If  he  makes 
the  findings  required  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  the  modification  or  exten- 
sion. A  modification  which  may  substantial- 
ly Increase  compliajice  costs  shall  be  accom- 
plished In  a  proceeding  on  the  record  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  may  revoke  a  com- 
pliance coal  order  if  he  determines,  on  the 
record  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  that  the  findings  required  to  issue 
an  order  can  no  longer  be  made.  An  order 
terminating  a  compliance  coal  order  may  In- 
clude a  delayed  effective  date.  If  the  Inter- 
ests of  justice  so  require. 

"(f)  A  term  or  condition  of  a  compliance 
coal  order  shall  be  a  requirement  of  an  ap- 
plicable Implementation  plan  for  purposes 
of  sections  113  and  120  and  an  emission  limi- 
tation for  purposes  of  section  304. 

""acid  deposition  control  "TRUST  FUND 

"Sec  189.  (a)(1)  There  Is  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Acid  Deposition 
Control  Trust  Fund'  (hereinafter  referred 
to  In  this  section  as  the  "Fund"). 

'■(2)  The  Fund  shall  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  part, 
and  shall  continue  in  existence  until  all  dis- 
tributions have  been  made  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (5). 

"(3)  The  Fund  shall  consist  of  such 
amounts  as  are  transferred  to  the  Fund  as 
provided  In  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

■•(4)  Payments  shall  be  made  from  the 
Fund  only  as  specified  In  subsection  (d). 

""(5)(A)  Any  amount  remaining  In  the 
Fund  on  January  1,  2006,  shall  be  used  to 
make  additional  payments  which  may  be  re- 
quired on  account  of  past  underpayments  as 
required  by  subsection  (d). 

"(B)  After  such  additional  payments  have 
been  made,  and  all  repaymenU  Into  the 
Fund  required  by  subsection  (d)  on  account 
of  past  overpayments  have  been  collected, 
any  amount  remaining  In  the  Fund  shall  be 


distributed  to  the  owners  and  operators  of 
existing  major  emitting  electric  power 
plants  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
fees  paid  by  the  owner  or  operator  under 
subsection  (b)  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Fund. 

"(C)  Any  payment  under  subparagraph 
(B)  shall  be  made  only  If  the  owner  or  oper- 
tor  passes  on  such  payment  to  its  current 
customers  In  the  form  of  a  rebate  or  rate  re- 
duction. Such  rebate  or  reduction  shall  be 
made  In  accordance  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Administrator,  which  shall 
include  a  determination  of  the  time  period 
over  which  such  rebate  or  reduction  Is  to  be 
made. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
be  the  trustee  of  the  Fund,  managing  it  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c),  and  shall  report  to  Congress  annually, 
in  association  with  the  budget  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  President,  on  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Fund,  including  a  state- 
ment of  revenues  received  by  and  payments 
made  from  the  Fund  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year  and  projected  for  the  subsequent 
two  fiscal  years. 

•"(b)(1)  Beginning  January  1,  1985,  and 
continuing  until  December  31,  1999,  the 
owner  or  operator  of  any  existing  major 
emitting  electric  power  plant  located  within 
the  acid  deposition  impact  region,  shall  pay, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  acid  deposi- 
tion Impact  region  user  fee  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  In  this  subsection  as  the  fee' )  Into 
the  Fund  In  the  amount  of— 

"(A)  1.0  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  of  electric- 
ity generated  by  such  plant  during  1985: 

"(B)  2.0  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  of  electric- 
ity generated  by  such  plant  during  1986:  and 
"(C)  3.0  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  generated 
during  the  years  1987  through  1999. 

•"(2)  Any  unit  at  such  a  plant  which  oper- 
ates a  technological  system  of  continuous 
emission  reduction  which  was  not  Installed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  section  183  or 
184,  and  which  operates  such  emissions  con- 
trol equipment  to  remove  70  percent  or 
more  of  potential  combustion  emission  of 
sulfur  dioxide,  shall  not  be  considered  part 
of  such  plant  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

""(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  credit  to  the  Fund  at  least  monthly 
and  revenues  received  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  invest  such  portion  of 
the  Fund  as  Is  not.  In  the  Secretary's  judg- 
ment, required  to  meet  current  obligations 
on  the  Fimd  as  specified  in  sut)sectlon  (d). 
Such  Investments  shall  be  in  public  debt  se- 
curities with  maturities  suitable  for  the 
needs  of  the  Fund  and  bearing  Interest  at 
rates  determined  by  the  Secretary,  taking 
into  consideration  current  market  yields  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities. 
The  Income  on  such  investments  shall  be 
credited  to,  and  form  a  part  of,  the  Fund. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  make  pay- 
ments from  the  Fund  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (d),  and  shall, 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  part,  and  after  consulting 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Issue 
regulations  governing  the  conditions  under 
which  such  payments  will  be  made. 

"(4)  At  the  termination  of  the  Fund,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  provide  to 
Congress  a  final  report  on.  and  accounting 
of,  the  operation  of  the  Fund  since  its  estab- 
lishment. 
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actual  annual  level  of  emissions  from  the 
plant  during  any  of  the  calendar  years  1978, 
1979,  and  1980.  If  an  owner  or  operator  de- 
sires to  increase  annual  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions above  this  level,  the  owner  or  operator 
must  offset  the  increase  with  enforceable, 
contemporaneous     and     equivalent     actual 


state's  sulfur  dioxide  emission  reduction  re- 
quirement, and  identifying  each  existing 
major  emitting  electric  power  plant  in  the 
state  and  its  emissions  during  1980.  The  Ad- 
ministrator is  required  to  consult  with  the 
governors  of  each  state  prior  to  publishing 
this  list.  The  governors  of  two  or  more 
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for  purposes  of  part  E.  There  are  three  cate- 
gories: Emission  reduction  methods  or  pro- 
grams authorized  for  purposes  of  Section 
183  (state  plans):  emission  reduction  meth- 
ods or  programs  authorized  for  purposes  of 
Section  184  (Emission  limits  applicable 
when  adequate  State  plans  have  not  been 
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(d)(1)  Beginning  after  January  1.  1992, 
and  ending  by  December  31.  2005.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  make  payments  from  the 
Fund  to  the  owners  or  operators  of  existing 
major  electric  power  plants  according  to 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  this  section.  Payments  shall  be 
made  on  an  annual  basis  and  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  cover— 

"(A)  90  percent  of  all  annual  capital  costs, 
and  50  percent  of  all  annual  operating  costs, 
of  control  technology  which  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  to  be  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  183  or  184; 
or 

"(B)  90  percent  of  all  such  capital  costs 
and  90  percent  of  all  such  annual  operating 
costs  as  the  Administrator  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  section  183  or  184  if  an  innovative  control 
technology  (as  defined  in  section  181(7))  is 
used  to  comply  with  such  requirements. 

"(2)  Annual  capital  costs  shall  consist  of 
equal  yearly  costs  representing  all  capital, 
construction,  and  financing  expenses  associ- 
ated with  the  control  technology,  amortized 
over  a  period  not  to  exceed  14  years  and 
ending  on  or  beiore  Decemljer  31.  2005. 

"(3)  Annual  operating  costs  for  each  year 
shall  consist  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  aver- 
age ongoing  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  incurred  during  the  first  12-month 
period  in  which  the  control  technology  is  in 
operation.  The  period  over  which  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  shall  not  exceed  ten 
years  and  shall  end  on  or  before  December 
31.  2005. 

"(4)  Payments  shall  not  be  made  from  the 
Fund  to  cover— 

"(A)  costs  not  essential  to  the  construc- 
tion, retrofit,  and  operation  of  the  control 
equipment; 

••(B)  financing  costs  above  the  acceptable 
range  of  interest  costs  available  to  the  utili- 
ty; or 

•'(C)  capacity  or  energy  losses  resulting 
from  the  retrofitting  of  an  emission  reduc- 
tion system. 

•■(5)  Within  18  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  part,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  publish  regulations  specifying  pro- 
cedures for  approving  and  making  payments 
from  the  Fund  to  cover  all  applicable  costs 
according  to  the  criteria  specified  In  this 
section. 

'•(6)  If  a  State  has  a  State  plan  approved 
under  section  183(b)(2).  the  Administrator 
may  delegate  to  such  State,  at  its  request, 
the  authority  to  approve  the  payments 
called  for  under  this  subsection,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Administrator. 

•■(7)(A)  No  annual  operating  cost  payment 
shall  be  made  during  any  period  in  which 
the  major  existing  electric  power  plant  is 
not  in  compliance  with  any  applicable  re- 
quirement under  this  part,  and  any  operat- 
ing costs  incurred  during  smy  such  period 
shall  not  be  considered  in  determining 
whether  any  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments have  been  made. 

"(B)  No  annual  capital  cost  payment  shall 
be  made  during  any  period  in  which  the 
major  existing  electric  power  plant  is  not  in 
compliance  with  any  schedule  of  compliance 
under  this  part,  unless  such  plant  is  making 
a  good  faith  effort  (as  determined  by  the 
Administrator)  to  achieve  compliance. 

(8)  Within  24  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  part,  and  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Administrator  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions governing  the  making  of  payments 
from  the  Fund  and  the  collection  of  over- 
payments. These  regulations  shall  provide 
for- 


"(A)  the  making  of  annual  capital  cost 
payments  starting  after  commencement  of 
construction  of  control  equipment  and  after 
compliance  (or  good  faith  effort  to  achieve 
compliance)  with  the  requirements  of  this 
part,  based  upon  the  Administrator's  esti- 
mate of  the  total  capital  costs  for  the  class 
or  category  of  control  equipment; 

"(B)  the  making  of  annual  operating  cost 
payments  starting  after  initial  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  part,  based 
upon  the  Administrator's  estimate  of 
annual  operating  costs  for  the  class  or  cate- 
gory of  control  equipment; 

'"(C>  procedures  for  determining,  after 
completion  of  all  capital  expenditures  by  an 
owner  or  operator,  whether  an  overpayment 
or  underpayment  of  annual  capital  costs  has 
t)een  made,  and  for  making  any  additional 
payment  or  collecting  any  overpayment,  as 
may  be  necessary;  and 

"(D)  procedures  for  determining,  after  De- 
cember 31.  2005,  whether  an  overpayment 
or  underpayment  of  aruiual  operating  costs 
has  been  made,  and  for  making  any  addi- 
tional payment  or  collecting  any  overpay- 
ment, as  may  be  necessary. 

•■(eXl)  Any  owner  or  operator  of  a  major 
emitting  electric  power  plant  subject  to  the 
fee  specified  in  sutjsection  (b)  which  fails  to 
pay  any  amount  of  that  fee,  or  any  repay- 
ment required  under  subsection  (d),  shall,  in 
addition  to  liability  for  any  unpaid  amount 
of  such  fee  (and  interest  on  any  such  unpaid 
amount),  be  liable  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $50,000  for  each  day  during 
which  such  failure  continues. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  bring  a  civil 
action  against  any  owner  or  operator  of  a 
major  emitting  electric  power  plant  which 
fails  to  pay  any  amount  of  such  fee  or  re- 
payment. Civil  actions  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  brought  in  the  same  manner  and  in 
accordance  with  the  same  procedures  as  are 
applicable  to  civil  actions  brought  under 
section  113(b)  against  any  person  who  vio- 
lates any  provision  or  requirement  of  an  ap- 
plicable implementation  plan. 

"(3)  Any  owner  or  operator  of  a  major 
emitting  electric  power  plant  who  knowing- 
ly fails  to  pay  any  amount  of  a  fee  required 
under  subsection  (b),  or  repayment  required 
under  subsection  (d),  shall,  in  addition  to 
the  civil  liability  under  this  subsection,  be 
subject  to  a  criminal  penalty  of  $100,000. 

"(f)  An  amoimt  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000 
per  year  of  the  amounts  available  In  the 
Fund  may  be  used  for  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  sulfur  dioxide  emission 
control  technologies  and  to  conduct  re- 
search authorized  under  title  "VII  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1980. 

■'(g)  No  payments  made  from  the  Fund 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  "Income"  for  purposes  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  as  "rate  relief  for 
purposes  of  any  State  regulatory  system.  No 
capital  or  operating  expenses  which  are 
compensated  under  this  part  shall  be  used 
to  reduce  any  tax  obligation  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(h)  The  Administrator  shall  make  pay- 
ments from  the  Fund  of  not  to  exceed 
$40,000,000  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences for  the  services  performed  by  the 
Academy  pursuant  to  the  contracts  provided 
for  in  section  186. 

""(i)  If  a  State  has  a  State  plan  approved 
under  section  183(b)(2).  the  Administrator 
may  delegate  to  such  State,  at  its  request, 
the  authority  to  approve  payments  required 
under  this  section.". 


The  Acid  Deposition  Control  and  Cost 
Sharing  Act  of  1984:  Section-by-Section 
Analysis 

The  bill  amends  Title  I  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  part,  enti- 
tled "Part  E— Acid  Deposition  Control  and 
Cost  Sharing  Program,"  with  nine  sections 
as  follows. 

section  180  ("FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES") 

This  section  is  self  explanatory. 

section  181  ("definitions") 

This  section  defines  eight  terms  which  are 
used  elsewhere  in  Part  E. 

Subsection  (1)  defines  "Acid  Deposition 
Impact  Region"  as  the  thirty-one  states  east 
of  or  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Subsections  (2)  and  (3)  define  "BTU" 
(British  Thermal  Unit)  and  "Sulfur  Diox- 
ide." 

Subsection  (4)  defines  "Existing  Major 
Emitting  Electric  Power  Plant"  as  any  fossil 
fuel  fired  electric  power  plant  consisting  of 
one  or  more  steam  generating  units  (boilers) 
which  had  t>een  in  commercial  operation  on 
or  before  December  31,  1980.  an(i  which  is  a 
major  emitting  facility  within  the  meaning 
of  section  169(1)  of  the  Act,  i.e.,  it  emits  or 
has  the  potential  to  emit  one  hundred  tons 
per  year  or  more  of  any  air  pollutant  regu- 
lated under  the  Act,  and  it  had  a  heat  input 
of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
BTU's  per  hour.  New  units  at  a  plant— units 
which  were  not  in  commercial  operation  on 
or  before  December  31.  1980— will  not  be 
considered  for  purposes  of  determining 
whether  a  plant  is  an  existing  major  emit- 
ting power  plant  or  as  part  of  an  existing 
major  emitting  electric  power  plant. 

Subsection  (6)  defines  "Innovative  emis- 
sion limitation  system"  to  mean  a  techno- 
logical system  of  continuous  emission  reduc- 
tion which  has  not  been  adequately  demon- 
strated on  a  commercial  scale  and  which 
satisfies  two  other  tests.  The  first  is  that 
the  system  must  have  a  substantial  likeli- 
hood of  achieving  either  greater  reductions 
of  sulfur  dioxide  alone  or  sulfur  dioxide  and 
nitrogen  oxides  (NO.)  combined  than  any 
adequately  demonstrated  system.  The 
second  test  requires  that  the  system  have  a 
substantial  likelihood  of  achieving  sulfur  di- 
oxide emission  reductions  at  lower  costs  in 
terms  of  energy,  economic,  or  non-air  qual- 
ity environmental  impact  than  any  ade- 
quately demonstrated  system.  "Adequately 
demonstrated"  and  "technological  system  of 
continuous  emission  reduction"  have  the 
meanings  given  to  them  in  Section  III  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

SECTION  182   ISDLFUR  DIOXIDE  EMISSION 
REDncriONS"! 

This  section  establishes  emission  reduc- 
tion requirements  for  the  Acid  Deposition 
Impact  Region,  and  requires  owners  or  oper- 
ators to  offset  emissions  increases  from  ex- 
isting major  emitting  electric  power  plants 
in  certain  circumstances. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  total  annual 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  from  existing  major 
emitting  electric  power  plants  shall  not 
exceed  a  level  eight  million  tons  less  than 
the  actual  level  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
from  such  sources  during  calendar  year 
1980.  This  must  be  accomplished  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1996,  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments and  procedures  of  Part  E. 

Subsection  (b)  establishes  offset  require- 
ments which  owners  or  operators  of  existing 
major  emitting  electric  power  plants  must 
satisfy  if  they  desire  to  increase  sulfur  diox- 
ide emissions  of  the  plant  above  the  highest 
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nally.  emission  reductions  must  occur  at 
sources  owned  or  operated  by  the  person 
who  submitted  the  plan  under  Section  184. 
except  that  trades  of  emission  reduction  re- 
quirements or  actual  reductions  not  other- 
wise required  under  the  Act  may  occur  in- 

vnlvinc  «niirrp«i  nampd  hv  other  oersons. 


Subsection  (f)  provides  for  modification 
and  revocation  of  Innovative  Control  Orders 
in  appropriate  circumstances.  Revocations 
and  any  modifications  which  significantly 
or  substantially  increase  compliance  costs 
must  be  accomplished   using  formal,  trlal- 
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SECTION  189   ("ACID  DEPOSITION  CONTROL 
TRUST  FUND"  I 

This  section  establishes  a  trust  fund  for 
the  payment  of  certain  capital  and  operat- 
ing expenses  incurred  In  achieving  emission 
reductions   required   under   Part    E;    estab- 
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actual  annual  level  of  emissions  from  the 
plant  during  any  of  the  calendar  years  1978, 
1979,  and  1980.  If  an  owner  or  operator  de- 
sires to  increase  annual  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions above  this  level,  the  owner  or  operator 
must  offset  the  increase  with  enforceable, 
contemporaneous  and  equivalent  actual 
emission  reductions.  These  reductions  must 
be  reductions  not  otherwise  required  under 
the  act  and  must  occur  within  the  same 
state  as  the  plant  increasing  its  emissions, 
unless  the  permission  of  the  governor  of  an- 
other state  has  been  given  to  use  reductions 
occurring  in  that  state. 

The  offset  requirement  does  not  apply  in 
certain  circumstances.  It  does  not  apply  to 
increases  In  emissions  resulting  from  adding 
a  new  steam  generating  unit  (boiler)  to  a 
plant.  The  offset  requirement  also  does  not 
apply  to  increases  which  are  authorized  In 
an  approved  plan  under  other  sections  of 
part  E.  or  to  Increases  due  to  fuel  conver- 
sions completed  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  part  E  pursuant  to  Department  of 
Energy  orders  under  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974. 
the  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978,  or  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  Viola- 
tions of  the  offset  requirement  would  sub- 
ject the  owner  or  operator  of  the  plant  to 
enforcement  actions  under  Section  113,  non- 
compliance penalties  under  Section  120.  and 
citizen  suits  under  Section  304. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  no  expendi- 
ture of  funds  by  an  owner  or  operator  of  an 
existing  major  emitting  electric  power  plant 
in  order  to  satisfy  requirements  under  part 
E  would  be  deemed  a  reconstruction  for  any 
purpose  under  the  Act.  The  new  source  per- 
formance standards  under  Section  III  may 
apply  if  large  amounts  of  money  are  spent 
on  these  plants  In  order  to  bring  them  Into 
compliance  with  requirements  under  this 
part.  This  subsection  allows  owners  or  oper- 
ators to  spend  funds  to  meet  control  obliga- 
tions under  this  provision  without  having  to 
worry  about  the  possibility  that  these  ex- 
penditures will  trigger  requirements  under 
Section  III. 

SECTION  183   (""STATE  SULFUR  DIOXIDE 
REDUCTION  PLANS") 

This  section  contains  requirements  gov- 
erning state  planning  to  achieve  the  re- 
quired sulfur  dioxide  emission  reductions. 

Subsection  (a)  establishes  a  formula  for 
determining  the  emission  reductions  which 
each  State  in  the  Acid  Deposition  Impact 
Region  must  accomplish.  To  apply  this  for- 
mula, the  Administrator  will  first  determine 
the  actual  emissions  from  existing  major 
emitting  electric  power  plants  In  the  region 
during  calendar  year  1980.  The  Administra- 
tor next  will  determine  the  emissions  In  the 
region  which  are  in  excess  of  an  emission 
rate  of  1.5  pounds  of  sulfur  dioxide  per  mil- 
lion BTUs,  by  determining  what  the  emis- 
sions of  existing  major  emitting  electric 
power  plants  would  have  been  In  1980  if  no 
plant  had  emitted  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  1.5 
pounds  of  S02  per  million  BTU's,  and  sub- 
tracting this  number  from  the  actual  emis- 
sions from  such  plants  in  1980.  He  will  then 
go  through  a  similar  calculation  to  deter- 
mine the  excess  emissions  for  each  State  in 
the  region.  He  will  determine  each  State's 
share  of  the  8  million  emission  reduction  by 
multiplying  8  million  tons  by  a  fraction  the 
denominator  of  which  will  be  the  excess 
utility  emissions  for  the  region  and  the  nu- 
merator of  which  will  be  the  excess  utility 
emissions  for  the  state  in  question. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  the  Administrator 
to  publish  within  six  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  Part  E  a  list  specifying  each 


state's  sulfur  dioxide  emission  reduction  re- 
quirement, and  identifying  each  existing 
major  emitting  electric  power  plant  In  the 
state  and  its  emissions  during  1980.  The  Ad- 
ministrator Is  required  to  consult  with  the 
governors  of  each  state  prior  to  publishing 
this  list.  The  governors  of  two  or  more 
states  may  agree  to  reallocate  emission  re- 
duction requirement.  State  emission  reduc- 
tion requirements  determined  pursuant  to 
these  procedures  are  not  reviewable  In  any 
court. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  States  In  the  Acid 
Deposition  Impact  Region  to  submit  plans 
for  achieving  required  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sion reduction.  These  plans  must  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  three  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  part  E.  The  Administrator 
Is  required  to  submit  plans  for  comment  to 
governors  of  other  states  In  the  regions,  and 
to  act  on  the  plans  within  one  year  after 
they  are  submitted.  The  Administrator 
must  approve  a  plan  if: 

The  plan  contains  schedules  for  compli- 
ance and  emission  reduction  methods  or 
programs  which  are  authorized  under  Sec- 
tion 185  (these  requirements  are  discussed 
below); 

The  plan  contains  adequate  monitoring 
requirements; 

The  plan  is  adequate  to  achieve  the  state 
emission  reduction  requirement  as  expedi- 
tiously as  practicable,  but  no  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1996. 

Subsection  (d>  provides  that  violations  of 
requirements  in  approved  plans  would  sub- 
ject the  owner  or  operator  of  a  plant  to  en- 
forcement actions  under  Section  118,  non- 
compliance penalties  under  Section  120,  and 
citizens  suits  under  section  304. 

SECTION  184   (■"AL"rERNATE  SULFUR  DIOXIDE 
REDUCTION  REQUIREMENTS"! 

This  section  establishes  an  alternate 
mechanism  for  achieving  necessary  emission 
reductions  which  applies  In  a  State,  if  a 
State  plan  for  that  State  has  not  been  ap- 
proved by  a  specific  date. 

Subsection  (a)  establishes  an  emission 
limit  of  1.5  pounds  of  sulfur  dioxide  per  mil- 
lion BTU's  (annual  average),  which  will 
apply  to  each  existing  major  electric  power 
plant  within  a  state.  If  a  plan  fully  satisfy- 
ing part  E  requirements  has  not  been  ap- 
proved by  January  1,  1989.  The  owners  or 
operators  of  such  plants  are  required  by 
July  1,  1989,  to  submit  a  plan  to  the  Admin- 
istrator for  achieving  this  emission  limita- 
tion. 

The  Administrator  Is  required  to  approve 
these  plans  within  one  year  If: 

The  plan  contains  schedules  for  compli- 
ance and  emission  reduction  methods  or 
programs  which  are  authorized  under  Sec- 
tion 185  (these  requirements  are  discussed 
below); 

The  plan  contains  adequate  monitoring 
requirements; 

The  plan  Is  adequate  to  achieve  the  state 
emission  reduction  requirement  as  expedi- 
tiously as  practicable,  but  no  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1996. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  violations  of 
Part  E  requirements  (Including  the  plan- 
ning requirement)  or  requirements  of  plans 
approved  under  this  section  would  subject 
the  owner  or  operator  to  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings under  Section  113,  noncompliance 
penalties  under  Section  120  and  citizen  suits 
under  Section  304. 

SECTION  185   ("AUTHORIZED  EMISSION 
REDUCTION  PROGRAMS") 

This  Section  sets  out  emission  reduction 
methods  or  programs  which  are  authorized 


for  purposes  of  part  E.  There  are  three  cate- 
gories: Emission  reduction  methods  or  pro- 
grams authorized  for  purposes  of  Section 
183  (state  plans);  emission  reduction  meth- 
ods or  programs  authorized  for  purposes  of 
Section  184  (Emission  limits  applicable 
when  adequate  State  plans  have  not  been 
approved  by  January  1.  1989):  and  emission 
reduction  methods  or  programs  which  gen- 
erally are  prohibited. 

Subsection  (d)  sets  out  emission  reduction 
methods  or  programs  which  generally  are 
prohibited.  This  subsection  provides  that  no 
emission  reduction  method  or  program  may 
be  used  which  depends  In  whole  or  In  part 
on  the  use  by  an  existing  major  emitting 
electric  power  plant  of  coal  having  a  signifi- 
cantly lower  sulfur  content  than  the  lowest 
average  sulfur  content  of  coal  used  by  the 
plant  during  a  specified  period.  This  speci- 
fied perlcxl  Is  any  six-month  period  in  the 
five-year  period  ending  December  31,  1983. 

Generally,  this  provision  will  prohibit 
owners  or  operators  of  coal-fired  boilers 
from  complying  with  an  emission  reduction 
requirement  under  Section  183  or  184  by 
switching  to  lower  sulfur  coal. 

However,  relief  from  this  prohibition  can 
be  obtained  If  the  owner  or  operator  quali- 
fies for  a  Compliance  Coal  Order  under  Sec- 
tion 188.  The  conditions  which  must  be  sat- 
isfied to  qualify  for  a  Compliance  Coal 
Order  are  discussed  below.  The  sulfur  con- 
tent of  the  coal  previously  used  by  an  exist- 
ing major  emitting  electric  power  plant  Is 
determined  without  regard  for  any  reduc- 
tions In  sulfur  content  accomplished 
through  precombustion  cleaning.  In  other 
words,  the  focus  is  on  the  sulfur  content  of 
the  coal  as  it  is  mined,  and  not  as  it  is 
burned. 

Subsection  (a)  sets  out  the  authorized 
emission  reduction  methocjis  or  programs  for 
puri>oses  of  state  plans  under  Section  183. 
In  general  this  provision  authorizes  any 
method  or  program  other  than  switching  tc 
lower  sulfur  coal  (see  the  discussion  of  sub- 
section (d)),  provided  that  emission  limita- 
tions under  the  method  or  program  are  en- 
forceable, and  that  the  emission  reductions 
occur  within  the  state  submitting  the  plan 
or  within  another  state  within  the  acid  dep- 
osition Impact  region,  provided  the  governor 
of  that  state  has  given  permission.  Exam- 
ples are  provided  of  methods  or  programs 
which  may  satisfy  these  conditions.  Subsec- 
tion (a)  makes  It  clear  that  states  have  the 
authority  to  require  sulfur  dioxide  emission 
reductions  at  sources  other  than  existing 
major  emitting  electric  power  plants,  pro- 
vided that  the  reductions  are  actual  emis- 
sion reductions,  not  otherwise  required 
under  the  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  defines  authorized  emission 
reduction  methods  or  programs  for  purposes 
of  Section  184  (the  section  which  applies  in 
the  event  a  State  plan  has  not  been  ap- 
proved by  January  1,  1989).  For  purposes  of 
Section  184,  only  specifically  listed  methods 
or  programs  are  authorized,  and  only  when 
these  programs  satisfy  specific  conditions. 
Authorized  methods  or  programs  are:  tech- 
nological systems,  least  emission  dispatch, 
early  retirement  and  trading  of  emission  re- 
duction requirements  and  actual  reductions 
not  otherwise  required  under  the  Act.  In  all 
cases,  any  method  or  program  must  result 
in  emission  limitations  which  are  enforcea- 
ble, and  any  emission  reductions  must  occur 
within  the  state  which  fails  to  submit  an  ap- 
provable  plan  under  section  183  and  may 
occur  within  another  state  In  the  Acid  Dep- 
osition Impact  Region  provided  the  gover- 
nor of  that  state  has  given  permission.  Fi- 
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payments  under  the  fund  and  the  collection 
of  any  overpayments. 

Annual  payments  are  to  be  made  from  the 
fund  to  the  owners  or  operators  of  existing 
major  electric  power  plants  for  Installation 
and  operation  of  necessary  control  technolo- 
gy to  meet  the  requirements  of  Section  183 
or  184.  Such  payments  should  be  sufficient 


a  1981  GAO  report  entitled  "Asset 
Forfeiture— A  Seldom  Used  Tool  in 
Combating  Drug  Trafficking,"  the 
value  of  assets  forfeited  under  the 
racketeer  influenced  and  corrupt  orga- 
nizations (RICO)  statute  was  a  mere 
$2    million    between    1970   and    1980. 


the  Justice  Department  seeks  civil  for- 
feiture of  the  assets  of  major  drug 
dealers,  it  must  bring  a  separate  action 
in  each  judicial  district  where  forfeit- 
able property  is  found.  This  leads  to  a 
multiplicity  of  lawsuits  and  a  backlog 
in  civil  cases  that  is  great  enough  to 
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nally.  emission  reductions  must  occur  at 
sources  owned  or  operated  by  the  person 
who  submitted  the  plan  under  Section  184. 
except  that  trades  of  emission  reduction  re- 
quirements or  actual  reductions  not  other- 
wise required  under  the  Act  may  occur  in- 
volving sources  owned  by  other  persons. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Administrator 
and  States  to  establish  emission  reduction 
banks  or  brokerage  institutions  to  facilitate 
trading  in  emission  reduction  requirements 
imposed  under  Part  E. 

SECTION   ia«    I'SCIENTIPIC  RFVirW"' 

This  section  provides  for  further  study  of 
acid  deposition  phenomena  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  facilitate  a  decision 
by  the  Congress  on  whether  measures 
beyond  those  required  by  Part  E  are  neces- 
sary. 

Sul>section  (a)  requires  the  Administrator 
to  contract  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  study  and  report  on  a  number  of 
issues  relevant  to  determining  whether  Con- 
gress should  impose  acid  deposition  mitiga- 
tion requirements  t)eyond  those  contained 
in  Part  E.  The  contract  is  to  be  awarded 
prior  to  October  1,  1989.  and  the  report  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress prior  to  December  31.  1996. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Administrator 
to  submit  to  Congress  prior  to  June  1.  1997. 
draft  legislation  providing  for  further  con- 
trols (if  further  controls  are  necessary), 
which  is  consistent  with  the  report  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

SECTION  187   I " INNOVATIVE  CONTKOL  orders" I 

This  section  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  issue  Innovative  Control  Orders  to 
owners  and  operators  of  existing  major 
emitting  electric  power  plants  and  estab- 
lishes substantive  and  procedural  require- 
ments for  these  Orders. 

Sut>section  (a)  authorizes  the  Administra- 
tor to  issue  an  Innovative  Control  Order  if: 

The  own^  or  operator  will  use  an  innova- 
tive emission  limitation  system  which  is  rea- 
sonably likely  to  be  adequately  demonstrat- 
ed when  the  Order  expires; 

The  owner  or  operator  would  not  likely 
have  used  the  Innovative  system  without  an 
Innovative  Control  Order: 

The  innovative  system  won't  cause  or  con- 
tribute to  an  unreasonable  risk  to  public 
health,  welfare  or  safety; 

The  innovative  system  is  not  already  cov- 
ered by  a  sufficient  number  of  previously 
granted  Innovative  Control  Orders  for  its 
development  and  evaluation. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  Innovative  Control 
Orders  to  specify  final  compliance  dates, 
compliance  schedules,  and  increments  of 
progress. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  during  any 
period  that  an  Innovative  Control  Order  is 
in  effect,  a  source  must  comply  with  any  in- 
terim control  requirements  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  determined  are  reasonable 
and  practical  and  which  he  has  specified  in 
the  Innovative  Control  Order. 

Subsection  (d>  insulates  owners  of  sources 
subject  to  Innovative  Control  Orders  from 
enforcement  proceedings  based  on  noncom- 
pliance with  emission  limitations  imposed 
pursuant  to  Part  E  during  any  period  for 
which  the  Order  is  in  effect. 

Subsection  (e)  authorizes  enforcement  ac- 
tions under  Section  113.  noncompliance  pen- 
alties under  Section  120  and  citizen  suits 
under  Section  304  for  violations  of  compli- 
ance schedules  or  interim  control  require- 
ments specified  in  Innovative  Control 
Orders. 


Subsection  (f)  provides  for  modification 
and  revocation  of  Innovative  Control  Orders 
in  appropriate  circumstances.  Revocations 
and  any  modifications  which  significantly 
or  sut>stantially  increase  compliance  costs 
must  be  accomplished  using  formal,  trial- 
type  procedures.  A  modification  including 
an  indefinite  extension  of  a  final  compli- 
ance date  may  be  granted  if  the  Administra- 
tor determines  that  substantial  good  faith 
efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  an  inno- 
vative control  system  and  that  further  ef- 
forts to  develop  the  system  are  unlikely  to 
be  successful  or  would  impose  costs  which 
are  unreasonable  in  light  of  the  increment 
of  additional  control  which  might  be 
achieved.  Such  extensions,  however,  must 
t>e  accompanied  by  emission  limitations 
which  the  Administrator  finds  the  source  is 
capable  of  achieving  using  the  innovative 
system  and  such  other  measures  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator deems  appropriate. 

SECTION  188   '"COMPLIANCE  COAL  orders"! 

This  section  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  grant  relief  from  the  general  prohibition 
contained  in  Section  18S(d)  against  reducing 
emissions  by  using  coal  having  a  lower 
sulfur  content. 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  provide  that  the 
Administrator  may  issue  a  Compliance  Coal 
Order  authorizing  an  existing  major  emit- 
ting electric  power  plant  to  use  lower  sulfur 
coal  to  comply  with  the  requirements  under 
Part  E  if  he  determines  that; 

The  plant  is  subject  to  an  emission  limita- 
tion under  Part  E; 

The  only  authorized,  feasible  way  of  com- 
plying with  that  emission  limitation  would 
Involve  the  use  of  a  technological  system  of 
continuous  emission  reduction; 

The  cost  of  installing  and  operating  the 
technological  system  would  be  grossly  dis- 
proportionate to  any  local  or  regional  eco- 
nomic disruption  or  unemployment  which 
would  result  if  the  plant  used  coal  having  a 
lower  sulfur  content; 

The  annualized  capital  and  operating 
costs  of  the  technological  system  are  at 
least  20  percent  greater  than  a  baseline 
model  estimate  (BME)  of  the  annualized 
capital  and  operating  costs  of  the  type  of 
technological  system  which  would  be  used. 

Sulisection  (b)  also  contains  substantive 
and  procedural  requirements  governing  the 
Administrators  BME  determinations. 

Subsection  (c)  contains  the  requirement 
that  sulfur  reduction  by  percombustion 
cleaning  shall  not  affect  the  determination 
of  average  sulfur  content  of  coal  used  by  a 
plant,  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  Administrator 
to  consult  with  governors  of  affected  states 
prior  to  issuing  a  Compliance  Coal  Order. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  a  compliance 
coal  order  shall  have  a  duration  of  five 
years  and  authorizes  extensions  for  addi- 
tional five-year  periods.  The  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  impose  terms  or  conditions 
which  he  determines  are  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  objectives  of  Section 
188  are  met.  Subsection  (e)  also  authorizes 
modifications  and  revocations  of  Compli- 
ance Coal  Orders  and  provides  that  revoca- 
tions or  modifications  which  may  sut>stan- 
tially  increase  compliance  costs  must  be  ac- 
complished using  formal,  trial-type  proceed- 
ings. 

Subsection  (f)  authorizes  enforcement  ac- 
tions under  Section  113.  noncompliance  pen- 
alties under  Section  120.  and  citizen  suits 
under  Section  304  for  violations  of  require- 
ments of  Compliance  Coal  Orders. 


SECTION  189   ("ACID  DEPOSITION  CONTROL 
TRUST  rUND"i 

This  section  establishes  a  trust  fund  for 
the  payment  of  certain  capital  and  operat- 
ing expenses  incurred  in  achieving  emission 
reductions  required  under  Part  E;  estab- 
lishes a  fee  on  electricity  generated  in  the 
Acid  Deposition  Control  Region  to  provide 
revenue  for  the  trust  fund;  and  provides  for 
the  administration  of  the  fund. 

Sut>section  <a)  establishes  an  Acid  Deposi- 
tion Control  Trust  Fund  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  The  fund  will  consist  of 
revenues  generated  by  the  emissions  fee  im- 
posed under  subsection  (b)  and  income 
earned  by  Investing  fund  balances  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c).  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  designated  trustee  of  the  fund.  The 
Secretary  is  required  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress annually  in  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  submission  on  the  financial 
condition  of  the  fund.  No  provision  is  made 
for  a  date  of  termination  of  the  fund,  al- 
though provisions  are  made  in  other  suljsec- 
tlons  terminating  the  period  during  which 
certain  disbursements  can  be  made  from  the 
fund.  The  Administrator  is  to  promulgate 
regulations  to  make  suitable  disposition  of 
any  balance  in  the  fund  remaining  after  all 
such  authorized  disbursements  have  been 
made.  Such  balance  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
owners  and  operators  of  existing  major 
emitting  power  plants  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  fees  paid  by  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor into  the  trust  fund,  provided  that  such 
returned  balance  is  passed  on  to  current 
customers  in  the  form  of  a  rebate  or  rate  re- 
duction. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  the  owner  or 
operator  of  an  existing  major  emitting  elec- 
tric power  plant  located  in  the  Acid  Deposi- 
tion Impact  Region  pay  an  Acid  Deposition 
Impact  Region  user  fee  into  the  fund.  Pay- 
ments are  to  begin  January  1.  1985,  and  con- 
tinue through  December  31.  1999.  The 
amount  of  the  fee  Is  as  follows: 

One  mill  per  kilowatt  hour  of  electricity 
generated  during  1985. 

Two  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  of  electricity 
generated  during  1986. 

Three  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  of  electrici- 
ty generated  during  the  years  1987  through 
1999. 

Electricity  generated  at  units  of  an  exist- 
ing major  emitting  electric  power  plant 
which  operates  a  technological  system  of 
continuous  emission  reduction  that  was  not 
installed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tions 182.  183.  or  184  of  this  Act  and  that 
operates  such  emissions  control  equipment 
to  remove  70  percent  or  more  of  potential 
emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  is  exempt  from 
the  fee. 

Subsection  (c)  governs  administration  of 
the  fund  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  is  required  to  credit  to  the 
fund  at  least  monthly  any  payments  of  elec- 
tricity generation  fees  which  have  been  re- 
ceived and  must  invest  balances  not  neces- 
sary to  meet  current  obligations  in  public 
debt  securities  with  suitable  maturities. 

Subsection  (d)  governs  payments  from  the 
fund,  which  are  to  be  made  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. (However,  the  Administrator  may 
delegate  to  a  state  which  has  an  approved 
plan  under  Section  183  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove payments.) 

Within  two  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  Administrator,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  re- 
quired to  promulgate  regulations  governing 
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payments  under  the  fund  and  the  collection 
of  any  overpayments. 

Annual  payments  are  to  be  made  from  the 
fund  to  the  owners  or  operators  of  existing 
major  electric  power  plants  for  installation 
and  operation  of  necessary  control  technolo- 
gy to  meet  the  requirements  of  Section  183 
or  184.  Such  payments  should  be  sufficient 
to  cover  90  percent  of  all  annual  capital 
costs  and  50  percent  of  all  annual  operating 
costs  (90  percent  of  annual  operating  costs 
in  the  case  of  Innovative  control  technolo- 
gy). Annual  capital  cost  payments  are  limit- 
ed to  a  period  of  no  more  than  14  years 
ending  on  Decemeber  31.  2005.  Annual  oper- 
ating cost  payments  are  limited  to  a  period 
of  no  more  than  ten  years  ending  on  or 
before  December  31.  2005. 

Capital  cost  payments  begin  after  com- 
mencement of  construction  of  control  equip- 
ment, and  operating  cost  payments  begin 
after  initial  compliance  with  requirements 
of  this  Part. 

No  payments  are  made  for  operating  costs 
during  any  period  that  the  power  plant  is 
not  in  compliance  with  any  applicable  re- 
quirement under  this  Part;  nor  are  pay- 
ments made  for  capital  costs  during  any 
period  in  which  the  power  plant  is  not  in 
compliance  with  any  schedule  of  compliance 
unless  the  Administrator  has  made  a  deter- 
mination that  a  good  faith  effort  to  achieve 
compliance  is  being  made. 

Subsection  (e)  establishes  civil  and  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  owners  or  operators  of  ex- 
isting major  emitting  electric  power  plants 
for  failure  to  pay  the  electricity  generation 
fee  or  required  repayments  to  the  fund  and 
failure  to  file  required  records  or  reports. 
(Criminal  penalties  are  only  available  for 
"knowing"  failures.)  The  Administrator  is 
required  to  bring  a  civil  action  for  viola- 
tions; criminal  actions  are  discretionary. 

Subsection  (f)  authorization  payments  not 
exceeding  $50,000,000  per  year  from  the 
fund  for  development  and  demonstration  of 
sulfur  dioxide  emission  control  technologies 
and  for  research  authorized  under  Title  VII 
of  the  Energy  Security  Act  of  1980. 

Subsection  (g)  prevents  payments  from 
the  fund  from  being  treated  as  "Income"  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes  or  as  ""rate 
relief"  for  state  utility  rate  regulation.  It 
also  ensures  against  ""double"  subsidies  by 
providing  that  capital  and  operating  ex- 
penditures paid  by  the  fund  cannot  also  be 
used  by  electric  utilities  to  reduce  their  Fed- 
eral income  taxes. 

Subsection  (h)  authorizes  payment  not  ex- 
ceeding $40,000,000  from  the  fund  for  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  studies  re- 
quired under  Section  186.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself 
and  Mrs.  Hawkins): 
S.  2216.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Criminal 
Asset  Forfeiture  Reform  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CRIMINAL  ASSET  FOREFEITURE  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Criminal  Asset 
Porefeiture  Reform  Act  (CAFRA). 
This  legislation  will  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  civil  and  criminal  fore- 
feiture  laws  significantly.  It  amends 
these  cumbersome  and  ineffective  laws 
so  that  they  will  do  what  they  were  in- 
tended to  do  when  passed:  Strip  the 
drug  kingpins  of  their  empires  and 
take  the  profit  out  of  the  drug  trade. 

The  need  for  reform  in  this  area 
could  not  be  more  clear.  According  to 


a  1981  GAO  report  entitled  "Asset 
Forfeiture— A  Seldom  Used  Tool  in 
Combating  Drug  Trafficking,"  the 
value  of  assets  forfeited  under  the 
racketeer  influenced  and  corrupt  orga- 
nizations (RICO)  statute  was  a  mere 
$2  million  between  1970  and  1980. 
Total  civil  forfeitures  imder  all  stat- 
utes between  1976  and  1979  were 
valued  at  less  than  $30  million.  At  the 
same  time,  the  illegal  drug  business 
was  growing  into  an  $80  billion  a  year 
industry. 

The  major  vehicle  for  reform  of  the 
forfeiture  laws  now  before  us  is  S. 
1762.  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Con- 
trol Act.  which  I  have  cosponsored.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  will  be  accepted  as  an  improving 
amendment  to  S.  1762  when  the 
Senate  takes  up  that  bill. 

The  Criminal  Asset  Forfeiture 
Reform  Act  contains  three  important 
improvements.  It  amends  our  drug 
laws  to  empower  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  seize  the  broadest  possible 
range  of  profits  and  property  con- 
trolled by  drug  traffickers.  It  provides 
for  a  consolidated  civil  forfeiture 
action  to  replace  the  current  require- 
ment of  a  separate  action  in  each  judi- 
cial district  where  forfeitable  property 
is  found.  Finally,  my  legislation  cre- 
ates a  new  Federal  criminal  offense  of 
reinvesting  the  proceeds  of  even  a 
single  felony  drug  violation. 

Section  102  of  CAFRA  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  landmark  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  case  of  Russello  against 
United  States,  handed  down  on  No- 
vember 1.  1983,  after  S.  1762  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Judiciary  Conmiittee.  In 
Russello.  the  Supreme  Court  gave  a 
very  broad  reading  to  the  RICO  stat- 
ute's provision  (18  U.S.C.  1963(a)(1)) 
for  forfeiture  of  "any  interest  (the  de- 
fendant) has  acquired  •  •  '  in  viola- 
tion of  section  1962."  The  Court  held 
that  the  insurance  proceeds  the  peti- 
tioner received  as  a  result  of  his  arson 
activities  constituted  a  forfeitable  "In- 
terest"  under  RICO. 

The  Court  attached  considerable  im- 
portance to  one  particular  clause  of 
RICO:  "The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  be  liberally  construed  to  effectu- 
ate its  remedial  purpose."  Section  102 
attaches  this  important  clause  to  the 
drug  abuse  prevention  and  control 
statutes  to  insure  that  the  excellent 
holding  in  Russello  will  not  be  limited 
to  RICO,  but  will  apply  to  all  of  our 
drug  laws.  It  took  13  years  for  a  clear 
rule  on  the  meaning  of  a  forfeitable 
interest  imder  RICO  to  emerge. 
CAFRA  seeks  to  insure  that  the  for- 
feiture provisions  of  our  other  drug 
laws  avoid  this  delay  and  the  narrow 
interpretations  that  plagued  RICO 
litigation  for  far  too  long. 

Section  103  of  CAFRA  provides  for  a 
single  consolidated  civil  forfeiture 
action  in  the  judicial  district  where 
the  defendant  is  foimd  or  is  being 
prosecuted.  Under  current  law.  when 


the  Jtistice  Department  seeks  civil  for- 
feiture of  the  assets  of  major  drug 
dealers,  it  must  bring  a  separate  action 
in  each  judicial  district  where  forfeit- 
able property  is  found.  This  leads  to  a 
multiplicity  of  lawsuits  and  a  backlog 
in  civil  cases  that  is  great  enough  to 
prevent  most  forfeitures. 

We  must  amend  the  law.  therefore, 
to  correspond  to  reality.  At  a  time 
when  the  extensive  property  holdings 
of  drug  kingpins  are  scattered  across 
many  States,  the  traditional  rule  that 
in  rem  actions  must  be  brought  in  the 
district  where  property  is  foimd  is  an 
anachronism.  I  strongly  believe  that 
this  change  is  constitutional.  It  seeks 
merely  to  change  the  venue  rules  to 
provide  a  more  convenient  forum  for 
both  the  Government  and  the  defend- 
ant-claimant. It  serves  the  interest  of 
judicial  economy  and  provides  better 
notice  to  defendants. 

Finally,  section  104  creates  a  new 
Federal  crime,  that  of  reinvesting  the 
proceeds  of  even  a  single  drug  transac- 
tion. This  new  offense  is  pimishable 
by  imprisonment  for  up  to  10  years  or 
fine  of  up  to  $50,000,  or  both.  This  will 
enable  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
secure  longer  prison  terms  for  all  drug 
law  violators,  not  only  just  those  con- 
victed under  RICO. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  the  war 
on  crime  my  highest  legislative  priori- 
ty. The  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  contains  many  of  the  tools  our  law 
enforcement  agencies  need  to  wage  an 
effective  war  on  crime.  Title  III.  the 
forfeiture  title,  is  one  of  those  impor- 
tant weapons.  My  bill  is  offered  in  a 
fully  cooperative  spirit.  I  have  studied 
S.  1762  and  many  of  the  forfeiture 
cases.  I  believe  that  I  have  foimd  a  few 
improvements  which  will  help  us  do 
the  job  we  must  do  if  we  are  to  have 
any  chance  of  winning  the  war  on 
crime  and  securing  domestic  tranquil- 
ity. By  taking  more  of  the  profit  out 
of  the  drug  trade,  we  may  yet  cripple 
it  and  begin  the  rebuilding  of  our  com- 
munities now  beseiged  by  this  blight. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  given  its 
wholehearted  endorsement  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  am  confident  that  we  can 
pass  it  this  year. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2217.  A  bill  entitled  the  'Tandem 
Truck   Safety   Act   of    1984":    to   the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

TANDEM  TRUCK  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1984 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
address  an  issue  of  considerable  con- 
cern to  New  York  City  and  other 
urban  areas  in  my  home  State  of  New 
York  and  elsewhere.  I  refer  to  the 
problem  posed  by  double  bottom  trail- 
ers and  other  exceptionally  long  truck- 
trailer  combinations  traversing  urban 
interstate  highways.  The  legislation  I 
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offer  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  exempt  segments  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  from 
the  tandem  trailer  and  large  truck  re- 
quirements of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1982  if  these 
segments  are  incapable  of  safely  ac- 
commodating the  larger  vehicles.  My 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Geraldine  Perraro.  has  intro- 
duced the  companion  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  outline  the 
legislation,  permit  me  to  discuss  the 
background  of  this  matter. 

In  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1982.  Congress  required 
the  States  to  allow  tractor-double 
trailer  combinations  and  longer  single 
trailers  on  all  interstate  highways  and 
on  certain  Federal-aid  primary  high- 
ways designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  We  all  assumed,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  entire  Interstate  High- 
way System  possessed  the  necessary 
safety  features— adequate  shoulders, 
acceleration  and  deceleration  lanes, 
ample  radii  on  curves  and  the  like— to 
make  operation  of  the  long  trucks 
safe.  This  turns  out  not  to  be  the  case. 

In  some  of  our  major  metropolitan 
areas.  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia, for  example,  highways  that 
had  been  built  long  before  the  inter- 
state design  standards  were  promul- 
gated, were  incorporated  into  the 
interstate  system.  Some  of  these  roads 
do  not  even  possess  the  12-foot  lane 
width  that  is  the  minimum  standard 
for  interstate  highways.  The  problem, 
in  short,  is  that  many  of  our  urban 
interstate  highways  are  just  incapable 
of  safely  accommodating  the  larger  ve- 
hicles. 

The  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1982  also  mandated  that 
the  larger  trucks  be  granted  reasona- 
ble access  to  downtown  terminals, 
food,  fuel,  repair,  and  rest  stops.  That, 
at  first  glance,  seems  appropriate.  But 
many  of  the  terminals  and  stops  are 
located  more  than  a  mile  from  high- 
way exits.  In  order  to  reach  the  stops, 
then,  the  larger  vehicles  will  have 
access  to  local  streets  in  some  of  our 
most  densely  populated  urban  areas.  I 
need  hardly  elaborate  on  the  potential 
problems  the  large  trucks  could  cause 
in  some  of  the  most  congested  areas  of 
New  York  and  elsewhere. 

The  New  York  City  Department  of 
Transportation  Conmiissioner,  Antho- 
ny R.  Ameruso,  addressed  the  problem 
of  the  larger  trucks  on  the  New  York 
City  interstate  highways  during  hear- 
ings before  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  on  June  16,  1983.  Commis- 
sioner Ameruso  observed: 

New  York  City's  intersiate  system  is 
unique  in  many  respects  and  is  distin- 
guished from  other  urban  areas  in  that  it  is 
made  up  of  pre-interstate  era  roadways 
dating  back  to  the  1930's.  They  were  linked 


together  for  the  purpose  of  route  continuity 
and  thus  do  not  conform  to  modem  high- 
way standards.  Connections  between  many 
of  New  York  City's  interstates  can  only  be 
made  by  traversing  city  streets. 

There  are  significant  hazards  associated 
with  operating  tandem  trailers  on  an  inter- 
state system  such  as  ours.  In  an  extremely 
high  density  urban  area  such  as  New  York 
City,  the  risks  of  truck  operation  are  sub- 
stantially greater  and  simple  tasks  such  as 
lane  changing  become  more  difficult.  Lane 
changes  require  longer  gaps  for  tandem 
trailers.  Sidesweeping  accident  risks  are  in- 
creased. Accident  potential  rises  as  density 
increases  and  unstable  flow  and  capacity  are 
reached.  Characteristics  of  tandem  trailers 
make  them  potential  hazards  on  densely 
populated  highways.  They  have  a  greater 
accident  involvement  when  empty  than 
loaded;  a  larger  potential  for  encroachment 
on  adjacent  traffic  lanes  and  almost  twice 
the  crash  rate  of  straight  trucks. 

Commissioner  Ameruso  also  noted  in 
his  testimony  the  following  specific 
defects  of  the  urban  interstates: 

Lane  widths  are  inadequate,  acceleration 
and  deceleration  lanes  are  too  short  or  non- 
existent, shoulders  are  substandard  or  miss- 
ing altogether  and  climbing  lanes  have  not 
been  constructed.  Slight  distances  are  inad- 
equate, overhead  clearances  are  posted 
below  13  ft.  6  in.  and  grades  are  excessive. 
Because  of  these  and  other  deficiencies,  op- 
eration of  tandem  trailers  on  New  York 
Interstates  are  inherently  dangerous  to  the 
motoring  public. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
the  problems  confronting  the  city  of 
New  York  and  other  urban  areas  are 
not  going  to  go  away  by  themselves. 
The  Congress  must  resolve  the  issue. 

I  understand  that  the  E>epartment 
of  Transportation  and  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  assert  that 
the  States  can  mitigate  the  safety 
problems  posed  by  the  double  and 
longer  trailers  through  the  exercise  of 
State  police  power  regulation.  Federal 
officials  have  suggested,  for  example, 
that  the  States  might  issue  and  en- 
force regulations  restricting  the  hours 
of  operation,  or  limiting  the  use  of  cer- 
tain lanes. 

Permit  me  to  inform  the  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  body,  howev- 
er, that  counsel  to  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  ques- 
tions whether  such  State  regulations 
would  be  permissible,  considering  that 
Federal  law,  arguably,  now  has  pre- 
empted State  powers.  And  indeed, 
when  the  State  of  Florida  attempted 
to  enforce  hour-of-operation  regula- 
tions similar  to  those  suggested  by  the 
FHWA  and  DOT.  the  U.S.  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  Transportation  De- 
partment responded  by  filing  an 
action  in  Federal  court  on  September 
26,  1983,  to  secure  an  injunction 
against  the  State  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  13,  1983,  I  in- 
troduced S.  1048,  a  bill  to  establish 
Federal-State  consultative  procedures 
to  resolve  this  problem.  The  legisla- 
tion I  offer  today,  developed  with  my 
good  friend  Congresswoman  Ferraro, 
takes  a  somewhat  different  approach 


to  the  matter  to  help  mitigate  the 
safety  problems  posed  by  the  larger 
vehicles.  My  new  bill  would  permit  the 
Governor  of  a  State,  after  consulting 
with  local  governments,  to  seek  an  ex- 
emption for  any  segment  of  the  inter- 
state highways  that  could  not  safely 
accommodate  the  larger  trailers.  The 
Governor  would  transmit  all  evidence 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
who  then  would  determine  within  45 
days  whether  the  larger  trucks  could 
safely  travel  on  the  interstate  section. 
The  Secretary  then  would  exempt 
those  imsafe  sections  from  the  tandem 
trailer  and  large  truck  requirements  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
this  legislation  requires  the  Secretary 
to  consult  with  local  governments  to 
determine  whether  an  alternative,  and 
safe,  route  can  be  found  for  the  larger 
trucks,  substantially  limiting  the  po- 
tential for  disrupting  the  flow  of  inter- 
state conmierce  upon  which  this  Na- 
tion's great  economy  relies. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents an  entirely  reasonable  response 
to  the  problems  posed  by  longer  trucks 
on  certain  Interstate  highways.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  will  have 
the  authority  to  approve,  or  disap- 
prove, any  request.  In  addition,  the 
legislation  addresses  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  interstate  commerce.  I 
note  with  approval  that  the  measure 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  U.S.  confer- 
ence of  mayors,  the  National  Council 
of  State  Legislators,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Highway  &  Transporta- 
tion Officials,  and  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  several 
months  the  distinguished  chairmen  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee have  expressed  their  concern  over 
this  matter,  and  I  am  most  apprecia- 
tive of  their  continued  interest.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  commit- 
tees during  the  2d  session  of  the  98th 
Congress  in  order  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem for  the  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
needed  legislation,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2217 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  441(a)  of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1982  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(other  than  segment  exempted 
under  subsection  (i)  of  this  section)"  after 
"Defense  Highways"  and  by  striking  out  the 
comma  after  "Secretary". 

(b)  Section  441(c)  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982  is  amended 
by   inserting   "(other  than  a  segment  ex- 


empted under  subsection  (i)  of  this  section)" 
after  "Defense  Highway". 

(b)  Section  441  of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1982  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■■(i)(l)  If  the  Governor  of  a  State,  after 
consultation  with  units  of  local  government 
in  which  any  segment  of  the  Interstate 
System  is  located,  believes  that  such  seg- 
ment is  not  capable  of  safely  accommodat- 
ing motor  vehicles  having  the  lengths  set 
forth  in  sul)section  (a)  or  motor  vehicle 
combinations  described  in  subsection  (c). 
the  Governor  may  notify  the  Secretary  of 
such  belief  and  request  that  the  Secretary 
exempt  such  segment  from  such  subsection 
or  from  both  such  subsections.  The  Gover- 
nor shall  transmit  all  evidence  supporting 
such  determination  with  such  notification. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
segment  of  the  Interstate  System  for  which 
a  Governor  requests  an  exemption  under 
this  subsection  is  not  capable  of  safely  ac- 
commodating motor  vehicles  having  the 
lengths  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  or  motor 
vehicle  combinations  described  in  subsection 
<c).  the  Secretary  shall  exempt  such  seg- 
ment from  such  subsection  or  from  both 
such  subsections.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
a  final  determination  whether  or  not  to 
exempt  a  segment  of  the  Interstate  System 
under  this  subsection  not  later  than  forty- 
five  days  after  receipt  of  notification  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  such  segment. 
Any  exemption  granted  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  paragraph  before  the  date  on 
which  final  rules  are  issued  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  shall  be  included  as  part  of  such 
final  rules.  Any  such  exemption  granted  on 
or  after  such  date  shall  be  published  as  a  re- 
vision of  such  rules. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  exempts  any  segment 
of  the  Interstate  System  from  subsection  (a) 
or  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  affected  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  an  alternative  route  exists  which 
(A)  can  safely  accommodate  motor  vehicles 
having  the  lengths  set  forth  In  subsection 
(a)  or  motor  vehicle  combinations  described 
in  subsection  (c),  and  (B)  which  serves  the 
area  through  which  such  segment  of  the 
Interstate  System  passes.". 

(d)  Section  412  of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1982  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(other  than  any  segment  thereof 
which  is  exempted  under  section  411(i))" 
after  "Interstate  and  Defense  Highway 
System".* 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.  BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Lautenberg,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Zorinsky,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Mat- 
SUNAGA,  Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  DeConcini,  and 
Mr.  Weicker): 

S.  2218.  A  bill  to  continue  in  effect 
the  certification  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  El  Salvador  until  the  Con- 
gress enacts  new  legislation  providing 
conditions  for  U.S.  military  assistance 
to  El  Salvador  or  until  the  end  of 


fiscal  year  1984,  whichever  occurs 
first;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EL 
SALVADOR 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  reauthorize  the  leg- 
islation which  places  essential  condi- 
tions on  military  aid  to  El  Salvador. 
Its  purpose  is  to  extend  the  certifica- 
tion process  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year  or  until  other  legislation 
addressing  this  Issue  Is  passed  in  the 
coming  months. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  Mr. 
President,  this  legislation  is  less  than 
popular  with  the  Chief  Executive  and 
his  coterie  at  the  White  House.  To 
prove  it.  President  Reagan  on  Novem- 
ber 30  exercised  a  "pocket  veto"  to 
prevent  the  reauthorization  of  the  leg- 
islation which  I  am  reintroducing 
today.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  Presi- 
dent took  this  action  despite  the  fact 
that  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  had,  just  days  earlier, 
approved  extending  the  certification 
legislation  and  had  done  so  without  a 
single  dissenting  vote.  Also  keep  In 
mind  that  the  President's  opposition 
to  the  certification  legislation  stands 
In  stark  contrast  not  only  to  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  Congress,  but  in  ad- 
dition to  the  specific  endorsement  of 
such  legislation  by  his  own  hand- 
picked  Commission  on  Central  Ameri- 
can Issues.  The  so-called  Kissinger 
Commission  stated  its  recommenda- 
tion In  these  unequivocal  terms: 

With  respect  to  El  Salvador,  military  aid 
should,  through  legislation  requiring  period- 
ic reports,  be  made  contingent  upon  demon- 
strated progress  toward  free  elections;  free- 
dom of  association;  the  establishment  of  the 
rule  of  law  and  an  effective  judicial  system; 
and  the  termination  of  the  activities  of  the 
so-called  death  squads,  as  well  as  vigorous 
action  against  those  guilty  of  crimes  and  the 
prosecution  to  the  extent  possible  of  past 
offenders.  These  conditions  should  be  seri- 
ously enforced. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why  reauthorization  of  the 
certification  measure  is  essential. 
First,  it  assures  congressional  Involve- 
ment In  a  highly  controversial  foreign 
policy  issue  and  provides  for  regular 
oversight  and  review  of  that  policy. 
Second,  it  offers  a  mechanism  and  a 
framework  for  keeping  the  American 
public  informed  and  up  to  date  on  a 
matter  of  growing  national  concern. 
And,  third,  it  exerts  continuous  pres- 
sure on  the  Salvadoran  Government 
to  meet  minimal  human  rights  stand- 
ards, to  pursue  basic  economic  and  po- 
litical reforms,  and  to  continue  to  in- 
vestigate and/or  prosecute  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  murders  of  the 
American  citizens  in  El  Salvador. 

At  a  time  when  the  situation  in  El 
Salvador  is  deteriorating  and  when  the 
administration  is  plaiming  to  seek  mil- 
lions more  In  military  aid,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  the  certification 
legislation  be  reauthorized  as  soon  as 


possible.  In  the  closing  weeks  and  days 
of  the  last  session.  Congress  sought  to 
do  just  that.  It  must  not  allow  its  will 
to  be  thwarted  by  the  questionable  use 
of  a  pocket  veto. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  I 
am  offering  today,  along  with  section 
728  of  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1981, 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

I  might  also  mention  that  my  former 
colleague  in  the  House,  the  distin- 
guished Representative  from  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Barnes,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs,  is  today  reintro- 
ducing Identical  legislation  in  the 
other  body  to  deal  with  this  matter. 
Both  pieces  of  legislation  are  without 
any  difference  whatsoever. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2218 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  re- 
quirements of  section  728  of  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1981  (including  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (e)  of  that  section)  shall  con- 
tinue to  apply  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1983  until  such  time  as  the  Congress 
enacts  new  legislation  providing  conditions 
for  United  States  military  assistance  to  El 
Salvador  or  until  September  30.  1984. 
whichever  occurs  first. 

Section  728  of  the  International  SECURmr 
AND  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1981 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  AND 
SALES  TO  EL  SALVADOR 

Sec.  728.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  finds  that 
peaceful  and  democratic  development  in 
Central  America  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  community  of 
American  States  generally,  that  the  recent 
civil  strife  in  El  Salvador  has  caused  great 
human  suffering  and  disruption  to  the  econ- 
omy of  that  country,  and  that  substantial 
assistance  to  El  Salvador  is  necessary  to 
help  alleviate  that  suffering  and  to  promote 
economic  recovery  within  a  peaceful  and 
democratic  process.  Moreover,  the  Congress 
recognizes  that  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  to  achieve  these  goals 
are  affected  by  the  activities  of  forces 
beyond  its  control. 

(2)  Taking  note  of  the  substantial 
progress  made  by  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador in  land  and  banking  reforms,  the  Con- 
gress declares  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  and  support  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  reforms. 

(3)  The  United  States  also  welcomes  the 
continuing  efforts  of  President  Duarte  and 
his  supporters  in  the  Government  of  EI  Sal- 
vador to  establish  greater  control  over  the 
activities  of  members  of  the  armed  forces 
and  government  security  forces.  The  Con- 
gress finds  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  cooperate  with  the  Duarte 
government  in  putting  an  end  to  violence  in 
El  Salvador  by  extremist  elements  among 
both  the  insurgents  and  the  security  forces, 
and  in  establishing  a  unified  command  and 
control  of  all  government  forces. 
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(4)  The  United  States  supporu  the  hold- 
ing of  free.  fair,  and  open  elections  in  El 
Salvador  at  the  earliest  date.  The  Congress 
notes  the  progress  being  made  by  the 
Duarte  government  in  this  area,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  appointment  of  an  electoral 
commission. 

(b)  In  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983,  funds 
may  be  obligated  for  assistance  for  El  Salva- 
dor under  chapter  2  or  5  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  letters  of 
offer  may  be  issued  and  credits  and  guaran- 
tees may  l>e  extended  for  El  Salvador  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  and  memt)ers 
of  the  Armed  Forces  may  be  assigned  or  de- 
tailed to  El  Salvador  to  carry  out  functions 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  or 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  only  if  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  every  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  thereafter,  the  President 
makes  a  certification  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (d). 

(c)  If  the  President  does  not  make  such  a 
certification  at  any  of  the  specified  times 
then  the  President  shall  immediately— 

(1)  suspend  all  expenditures  of  funds  and 
other  deliveries  of  assistance  for  El  Salvador 
which  were  obligated  under  chapters  2  and 
5  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

(2)  withhold  all  approvals  for  use  of  cred- 
ite  and  guarantees,  for  El  Salvador  which 
were  extended  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act: 

(3)  suspend  all  deliveries  of  defense  arti- 
cles, defense  ser\'ices.  and  design  and  con- 
struction services  to  El  Salvador  which  were 
sold  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  order  the  prompt  withdrawal  from  El 
Salvador  of  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  performing  defense  services,  con- 
ducting international  military  education 
and  training  activities,  or  performing  man- 
agement functions  under  section  515  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

Any  suspension  of  assistance  pursusmt  to 
paragraphs  <1)  through  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  in  effect  during  fiscal  year 
1982  and  during  fiscal  year  1983  until  such 
time  as  the  President  makes  a  certification 
in  accordance  with  sulwection  (d). 

(d)  The  certification  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  is  a  certification  by  the  President  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  of  a  de- 
termination that  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador— 

(1)  is  making  a  concerted  and  significant 
effort  to  comply  with  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights: 

(2)  is  achieving  sutKtantial  control  over  all 
elements  of  its  own  armed  forces,  so  as  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  indiscriminate  torture 
and  murder  of  Salvadoran  citizens  by  these 
forces: 

(3)  is  making  continued  progress  in  imple- 
menting essential  economic  and  political  re- 
forms, including  the  land  reform  program: 

(4)  is  committed  to  the  holding  of  free 
elections  at  an  early  date  and  to  that  end 
has  demonstrated  its  good  faith  efforts  to 
begin  discussions  with  all  major  political 
factions  in  El  Salvador  which  have  declared 
their  willingness  to  find  and  implement  an 
equitable  political  solution  to  the  conflict, 
with  such  solution  to  involve  a  commitment 
to- 

(A)  a  renouncement  of  further  military  or 
paramilitary  activity:  and 


(B)  the  electoral  process  with  internation- 
ally recognized  olwervers. 
Each  such  certification  shall  discuss  fully 
and  completely  the  justification  for  making 
each  of  the  determinations  required  by 
paragraphs  ( 1 )  through  (4). 

<e)"  On  making  the  first  certification 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
President  shall  also  certify  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  that  he  has  deter- 
mined that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
has  made  good  faith  efforts  both  to  investi- 
gate the  murders  of  the  six  United  States 
citizens  in  El  Salvador  in  December  1980 
and  January  1981  and  to  bring  to  justice 
those  responsible  for  those  murders.  The 
second  certification  required  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  made  only  if  it  includes  a  deter- 
mination by  the  President  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  ( 1 )  has  made  good  faith 
efforts  since  the  first  such  certification  was 
made  to  investigate  the  murders  of  those  six 
United  States  citizens  and  to  bring  to  justice 
those  responsible  for  those  murders,  and  (2) 
has  taken  all  reasonable  steps  to  investigate 
the  disappearance  of  journalist  John  Sulli- 
van in  El  Salvador  in  January  1981." 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  the  first 
cosponsor  of  this  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Dodd,  I  rise  once 
again  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
having  a  certification  process  for  El 
Salvador.  The  President's  pocket  veto 
on  November  30.  1983.  which  thwarted 
the  will  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  as 
well  as  the  American  public,  if  allowed 
to  prevail,  could  permanently  set  back 
the  cause  of  peace  and  justice  in  El 
Salvador.  This  cause  can  be  set  back 
on  its  rightful  track  by  the  passage  of 
this  measure. 

This  measure  does  not  throw  any 
new  element  into  the  national  debate 
on  El  Salvador.  It  merely  reauthorizes 
the  legislation  that  has  been  the  law 
of  the  land  for  the  past  2  years.  It  re- 
affirms the  principles  which  have  been 
supported  by  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  concerned  about  U.S. 
policy  toward  El  Salvador.  It  reasserts 
that  the  Congress  has  a  major  role  to 
play  in  the  formulation  of  policy 
toward  El  Salvador.  It  reconfirms  the 
American  public's  concern  that  mili- 
tary assistance  to  El  Salvador  be 
linked  to  human  rights  progress,  to  po- 
litical and  economic  improvements 
such  as  land  reform,  and  to  the  inves- 
tigation and  prosecution  of  those 
guilty  of  the  murders  of  the  American 
churchwomen  and  the  other  American 
citizens  in  El  Salvador.  It  restates  a 
process  which  administration  officials 
themselves  acknowledged  to  be  help- 
ful in  dealing  with  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  on  human  rights  issues. 

The  certification  process  itself  cer- 
tainly has  its  flaws,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  many  times  in  the  various  hear- 
ings in  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 


tee. At  the  same  time,  however,  certifi- 
cation has  become  an  important  in- 
strument in  U.S.  policy.  It  has  been  a 
means  to  pressure  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  and  the  administration  to 
improve  a  tragic  human  rights  situa- 
tion. It  has  resulted  in  actions  by  the 
Salvadoran  Government  to  confront 
the  violations  of  human  rights,  to  im- 
plement the  land  reform  system,  and 
to  move  in  a  concrete  way  toward  the 
prosecution  of  those  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  the  American  citizens. 

These    are    only    small    beginnings 
when   considering   the   magnitude   of 
the  problems  in  El  Salvador  but  they 
would  not  have  taken  place  without 
this  leverage  exercised  by   the   Con- 
gress. I  certainly  do  not  want  to  dis- 
coimt  the  fine  work  done  by  Ambassa- 
dor Hinton  nor  do  I  want  to  fail  to  ac- 
knowledge  the   exemplary   job  being 
done  by   Ambassador  Pickering.   Our 
new  Ambassador's  courageous  stance 
on  the  death  squads  and  his  admoni- 
tions for  substantial  improvement  in 
the  human  rights  area  are  very  en- 
couraging. I  fear,  however,  that  with- 
out the  linkage  of  military  assistance 
to  improvement  of  the  situation  in  El 
Salvador,  the  administration's  urgings 
will  fall  on  deaf  ears.  I  fear  that  the 
ending    of    certification    has    already 
sent  signals  to  the  Salvador  right  that 
the   United   States   has   dropped   the 
reins  and  no  longer  considers  human 
rights  and  reform  as  the  tenets  of  U.S. 
policy.  The  signal  must  be  made  ex- 
tremely clear  again.  The  United  States 
must  insist  that  human  rights  abuses 
be    seriously    addressed,    that    death 
squad  activity  end.  that  political,  eco- 
nomic,  and   judicial   reform   proceed, 
and  that  those  charged  with  the  mur- 
ders of  the  American  citizens  be  pros- 
ecuted.   U.S.    policy    in    El    Salvador 
needs  the  help  and  support  provided 
by  the  Congress  and  that  help  is  em- 
bodied   in    the    certification    process 
which  is  being  reintroduced  today. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  get 
behind  this  measure  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion  because  as  we  see  by  the  Kis- 
singer Commission  recommendation, 
and  by  the  previous  votes  in  the  Con- 
gress, certification  is  truly  a  bipartisan 
instrument.  It  is  in  the  cause  of  a  just 
and  coherent  policy  toward  El  Salva- 
dor that  the  certification  be  once 
again  established  as  the  law  of  the 
land. 
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"By  memorandum  of  Aug.  10.  1982.  the  Presi- 
dent delegated  the  functions  conferred  upon  him 
under  subsec.  (e)  to  the  SecreUry  of  State  (47  F.R. 
38099.  Aug.  30.  1982). 

'■This  sentence  was  added  by  Public  Law  97-233 
(96  Slat.  260). 


By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  2219.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  re- 
quirement for  filing  returns  regarding 
payments  of  remuneration  for  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

REMOVING  REQUIREMENT  FOR  FILING  RETURNS 
REGARDING  REMUNERATION  FOR  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am     introducing     legislation     which 


would  repeal  new  tax  reporting  re- 
quirements which  are  placing  a  heavy 
and  costly  new  paperwork  burden  on 
small  businesses. 

The  new  reporting  requirements, 
which  became  effective  on  January  1, 
1984,  will  force  small  businesses  to 
begin  filing  informational  returns  re- 
porting payments  received  for  services 
rendered  by  independent  contractors. 
This  means  that  if  any  person  engaged 
in  a  trade  or  business  pays  any  person 
that  is  an  independent  contractor  for 
services  performed  in  the  course  of 
that  business,  the  payor  must  file  an 
information  return  with  the  IRS.  if  it 
is  $600  or  more  for  the  year.  The 
return  must  contain  the  amounts  of 
the  payments  and  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  person  receiving  them.  In 
addition,  the  payor  must  give  the 
payee,  by  January  31  of  the  year  after 
the  year  the  return  was  made,  a  state- 
ment setting  forth  the  name,  address, 
identification  number  of  the  service 
recipient,  and  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments. This  requirement  was  added  by 
the  TEFRA. 

The  penalty  for  failure  to  provide 
such  papers  is  the  same  as  for  other 
failures  to  provide  information  returns 
which  was  increased  under  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
(TEFRA)  to  $50  per  failure  to  report- 
up  from  $10— up  to  a  maximum  of 
$50,000.  If  the  failure  is  due  to  inten- 
tional disregard  of  the  rules,  the  pen- 
alty will  not  be  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  amount  not  properly  reported  and 
there  is  no  $50,000  limitation. 

In  addition  to  the  penalty,  the  payor 
business  may  be  required  to  withhold 
20  percent  of  these  reportable  pay- 
ments if  the  person  performing  the 
service  as  an  independent  contractor 
fails  to  provide  the  payor  with  his  tax- 
payer identification  number.  This  was 
enacted  as  part  of  the  backup  with- 
holding provisions  which  replaced  in- 
terest and  dividend  withholding.  I 
doubt  many  of  us  realized  that  backup 
withholding  was  drafted  by  staff  to 
cover  any  income  other  than  from  in- 
terests and  dividends. 

This  additional  paperwork  burden 
was  brought  home  to  me  by  a  newspa- 
per in  my  own  hometown.  This  small 
newspaper  which  accepts  advertise- 
ments will  be  required  to  submit  the 
newspaper's  taxpayer  identification 
number  in  a  timely  manner  to  every 
company  purchasing  an  ad.  Otherwise, 
the  newspaper  would  face  having  part 
of  every  payment  for  an  ad  being  with- 
held. Advertisers  must  take  the  identi- 
fication number,  send  it  to  the  IRS 
and  report  all  payments  above  $600 
made  to  the  paper. 

This  needlessly  increases  the  paper- 
work burden  on  small  businesses.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  taking 
swift  action  to  repeal  the  require- 
ment.* 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  2220.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
treatment  of  Alzheimer's  disease  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  2221.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  require  that 
special  consideration  be  given  to  provid- 
ing assistance  to  older  individuals  who 
suffer  from  Alzheimer's  disease  and 
other  neurological  diseases,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

S.  2222.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  individual  tax- 
payers who  maintain  a  household 
which  includes  a  dependent  of  the  tax- 
payer who  suffers  from  Alzheimer's 
disease;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

LEGISLATION  DEALING  WITH  ALZHEIMER'S 
DISEASE 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
Alzheimer's  disease  or  senile  dementia 
of  the  Alzheimer  type  is  one  of  the 
most  pervasive  and  devastating  health 
problems  facing  the  American  public 
today.  It  is  estimated  that  somewhere 
between  5  and  10  percent  of  the  over- 
65  population  of  25  million  suffers 
from  Alzheimer's  disease  and  related 
disorders.  Alzheimer's  currently  af- 
flicts between  1.5  and  3  million  adults 
in  this  country  and  cause  over  120.000 
deaths  per  year.  With  the  elderly  pop- 
ulation expected  to  double  by  early 
next  century,  the  disease  will  shortly 
reach  epidemic  proportions.  In  1979. 
the  annual  cost  of  nursing  home  care 
for  persons  with  Alzheimer's  was  $6 
billion— one-half  of  the  cost  of  all 
nursing  home  care  in  that  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  these  costs  will  rise  to 
$30  billion  by  the  1990's. 

Alzheimer's  is  a  degenerative,  neuro- 
logical disorder  which,  in  its  early 
stages,  results  in  a  progressive  loss  of 
memory  and  other  intellectual  func- 
tions. Eventually  the  disease  leaves  its 
victims  physically  disabled  and  totally 
incapable  of  caring  for  themselves.  Al- 
though not  always  acknowledged  on 
death  certificates.  Alzheimer's  disease 
is  the  fouth  leading  cause  of  death  in 
the  country. 

There  in  no  cure  for  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease at  the  present  time.  There  is  not 
even  any  treatment  except  for  seda- 
tion. The  disease  exacts  a  costly  toll 
on  our  society,  both  in  its  devastating 
psychological  impact  on  the  victims 
and  their  families  and  in  the  over- 
whelmingly burdensome  cost  of  care. 

Congressional  testimony  has  indicat- 
ed that  around-the-clock  care  for  an 
Alzheimer's  victim  can  cost  a  family 
over  $30,000.  Few  families  have  such 
resources.  Typically,  they  care  for  the 
Alzheimer's  patient  themselves  with 
little  or  no  professional  help. 

In  the  final  stages  of  the  illness,  the 
victim  is  completely  dependent  and 
families  often  confront  yet  another 
hurdle  when  nursing  homes  and  veter- 


ans hospitals  refuse  to  accept  the  Alz- 
heimer's patient. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
I  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services 
Appropriations  bill  which  allocated 
$3.5  million  to  establish  up  to  five  spe- 
cialized research  centers  on  Alzhei- 
mer's disease.  Increased  funding  for 
research  is  critical  to  our  effort  to  fi- 
nally master  this  devastating  disease. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  families 
are  undertaking  terrific  financial  and 
emotional  burdens  in  caring  for  a  rela- 
tive stricken  by  Alzheimer's  disease. 

The  legislative  package  which  I  am 
introducing  today  is  an  attempt  to  al- 
leviate some  of  this  hardship.  These 
bills  have  already  been  introduced  on 
the  House  side  by  Congresswoman 
Snowe  who  has  a  longstanding  com- 
mitment to  this  issue. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  fi- 
nancial demands  of  caring  for  an  Alz- 
heimer's victim  can  be  enormous.  The 
first  bill  in  this  legislative  package 
provides  for  a  tax  deduction  from  the 
gross  income  for  individual  taxpayers 
who  maintain  a  household  that  in- 
cludes a  dependent  with  Alzheimer's 
disease.  The  bill  allows  deductions  of 
expenses,  other  than  medical,  which 
are  related  to  the  home  care  of  an  Alz- 
heimer victim,  including  home  health 
services,  custodial,  and  respite  care. 

The  second  bill  aims  to  facilitate  the 
treatment  of  Alzheimer's  victims  who 
are  also  veterans  by  initiating  a  con- 
sistent, nationwide  policy  on  treat- 
ment within  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. The  bill  would  require  the  Ad- 
ministration to  undertake  comprehen- 
sive screening,  counseling,  treatment, 
and  information  programs  on  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  and  related  disorders. 
The  bill  would  also  lower  the  age  of 
eligibility  of  any  veteran  suffering 
from  Alzheimer's  disease  to  50  and 
designate  a  fourth  eligibility  priority 
category  calling  for  hospital  and  or 
nursing  home  care  for  Alzheimer  vic- 
tims. 

The  third  bill  in  the  package  would 
amend  title  IV  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Administration  on  Aging  to  give 
priority  for  student  grants  to  those 
who  will  specialize  in  custodial  or 
skilled  care  of  Alzheimer's  patients. 
Although  50  percent  of  the  individuals 
admitted  to  nursing  homes  suffer  from 
Alzheimer's,  many  facilities  are  imable 
to  admit  Alzheimer  victims  due  to  a 
chronic  shortage  of  individuals  trained 
to  provide  custodial  and  skilled  care. 
This  bill  would  encourage  the  training 
of  such  individuals  who  could  then  be 
employed  in  nursing  homes,  veterans 
hospitals,  and  community  home 
health  programs.  This  bill  would  also 
authorize  State  area  agencies  on  aging 
and  service  providers  to  address  the 
needs  of  Alzheimer's  patients  through 
training    and    special    demonstration 
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projects.  To  implement  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  an  additional  $5  million  is 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for 
this  legislative  package,  which,  along 
with  increased  research  funding  to  de- 
termine the  cause  and  cure  of  Alzhei- 


firms  acknowledged  a  loss  in  sales  be- 
cause their  products  are  not  supplied 
in  metric  measurements.  Conversely, 
the  ANMC  publication  highlighted 
several  companies,  including  IBM. 
General  Motors.  Caterpillar  Tractor, 
auid  Du  Pont,  that  have  documented 


fornia.  That  bill  is  currently  pending 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Science.  Research,  and  Technology. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recori)  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
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through  the  Science  and  Technology  Advis- 
er to  the  President,  shall  promulgate  the 
protocols  and  criteria  for  eligible  bidders  to 
conduct  the  study  described  in  section  4. 

(d)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act,  the  President, 
through  the  Science  and  Technology  Advis- 


One  distinct  class  of  Government  of- 
ficers, however,  has  been  denied  that 
3.5-percent  adjustment.  Judges  of  the 
Federal  courts,  including  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  who  have 
agreed  to  serve  for  the  duration  of 
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dividuals, who  misread  the  Court's 
opinion,  said  that  judges  had  con- 
ferred upon  themselves  a  "backdoor 
salary    increase."    That   characteriza- 
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projects.  To  implement  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  an  additional  $5  million  is 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for 
this  legislative  package,  which,  along 
with  increased  research  funding  to  de- 
termine the  cause  and  cure  of  Alzhei- 
mer's, offers  us  a  chance  to  strike  a 
significant  blow  against  the  pain  and 
hardship  caused  by  this  devastating 
disease.* 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Inouye): 
S.  2223.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  inde- 
pendent evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
metric  conversion  on  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

MET1«IC  EVALUATIOIf  ACT  Or  1984 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  my  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Inouye, 
in  introducing  legislation  that  we  be- 
lieve will  help  pave  the  way  for  remov- 
ing a  longstanding  and  major  obstacle 
to  the  improvement  of  U.S.  trade  op- 
portunities. This  legislation,  the 
Metric  Evaluation  Act  of  1984,  will 
direct  the  Science  and  Technology  Ad- 
viser to  the  President  to  undertake  a 
comprehensive,  one-time  study  of  the 
current  status  of  metric  use  in  the 
United  States.  The  study  will  analyze 
the  extent  and  impact  of  conversion  to 
the  metric  standard  in  the  United 
States,  including  such  important  fac- 
tors as  the  costs  of  conversion,  export, 
and  import  implications,  and— perhaps 
most  significantly— the  trade  opportu- 
nities that  have  been  lost  as  a  result  of 
our  failure  to  join  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  adopting  metrics. 

In  that  regard,  I  was  struck  recently 
by  some  statistics  contained  in  a  publi- 
cation of  the  American  National 
Metric  Council  entitled,  'What  Do 
Brunei.  Burma,  and  the  United  States 
Have  In  Common."  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  that  these  are  the  only  three 
nations  in  the  world  not  committed  to 
using  metric  measurements.  The 
ANMC,  a  private  sector  organization, 
highlighted  several  industries  where 
significant  business  opportunities  are 
lost  by  not  using  metric  measure- 
ments. Our  machine  tool  industry,  for- 
merly the  world's  leader,  has  slipped 
badly  in  international  competition  and 
major  European  buyers  no  longer 
invite  U.S.  firms  to  bid  for  tooling  con- 
tracts because  our  firms  produce  tools 
manufactured  to  inch  standards.  All 
members  of  the  European  Economic 
Conimunity.  our  principal  trading 
partners  in  most  areas,  are  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  metric  standard.  U.S. 
lumber  producers  have  lost  sales  to 
Canadian  firms  because  we  produce 
our  wood  in  inches  rather  than  milli- 
meters; ANMC  estimates  that  this 
could  be  costing  the  U.S.  forestry  in- 
dustry as  much  as  $2  billion  annually. 
The  ANMC  study  also  found  that  16 
percent  of  the  Fortune  1.000  industrial 


firms  acknowledged  a  loss  in  sales  be- 
cause their  products  are  not  supplied 
in  metric  measurements.  Conversely, 
the  ANMC  publication  highlighted 
several  companies,  including  IBM, 
General  Motors.  Caterpillar  Tractor, 
and  Du  Pont,  that  have  documented 
major  cost  savings  associated  with 
metric  transition.  Many  of  these  firms 
found  that  the  move  to  metric  provid- 
ed the  opportunity  to  reassess  present 
business  practices,  resulting  in  cost 
savings  through  reductions  in  required 
parts,  number  of  sizes,  and  inventory. 

In  a  world  where  95  percent  of  the 
population  uses  or  is  committed  to 
using  the  metric  system.  Americans 
must  learn— and  are  learning— to 
trade,  travel,  communicate,  and  com- 
pete in  metric  terms.  Almost  without 
realizing  it.  Americans  are  using 
metric  measurements  every  day. 
Metric  measurements  on  cigarettes, 
soda  cans  and  bottles,  food  packages, 
gasoline  pumps,  auto  and  truck  tires, 
cameras,  film,  and  hundreds  of  other 
items  are  an  accepted  part  of  our  ev- 
eryday lives.  The  metric  system  is 
being  taught  in  most  of  our  schools. 
And  yet  despite  the  slow  evolution 
toward  conversion  that  is  taking  place, 
we  have  surprisingly  little  hard  data 
on  the  economic  implications  of  con- 
version. If  it  were  conclusively  demon- 
strated, for  instance,  that  major  U.S. 
industries  are  losing  billions  of  dollars 
annually  in  lost  trade  opportunities,  I 
believe  this  finding  would  lead  to 
much  stronger  Government  leadership 
and  commitment  to  conversion.  The 
study  our  legislation  authorizes  directs 
the  Science  and  Technology  Adviser  to 
the  President  to  appoint  a  seven- 
member  panel  to  define  the  scope  of 
the  evaluation  study  and  select  an  im- 
partial private  firm  to  conduct  it; 
panel  members  will  include  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  from  the 
public  sector  and  the  private  sector.  At 
the  end  of  a  2-year  period  a  report  on 
the  study  would  be  submitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress.  Our  bill  au- 
thorizes a  total  of  $700,000  for  this 
one-time  study. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  believe  that 
any  enlightened  industrial  program 
for  the  United  States  must  include  a 
clearer  national  policy  on  metric  con- 
version. As  firms  rebuild,  modernize 
and  adopt  new  technologies,  the  devel- 
opment of  a  full  metric  capability  en- 
ables all  current  markets  to  remain 
available  as  well  as  creating  new  trad- 
ing opportunities.  A  full  assessment  of 
the  extent  and  impact  of  conversion— 
and  of  the  economic  implications  of 
our  present  failure  to  convert  in  a 
number  of  areas— can  be  an  essential 
part  of  a  national  policy  on  reindus- 
trialization,  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  Senator  Inouye  and 
me  in  supporting  this  study.  Our  legis- 
lation is  identical  to  a  bill,  H.R.  4490, 
introduced  last  November  by  Con- 
gressman George  Brown  Jr.,  of  Cali- 


fornia. That  bill  is  currently  pending 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research,  and  Technology. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2223 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Metric  Evaluation 
Act  of  1984.  " 

rilfDINCS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  use  of  the  metric  system  of  meas- 
urement was  recommended  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  John  Quincy  Adams  at  the  time 
of  the  founding  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  in  1866  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  stated  it  was  lawful  to  employ  the 
metric  system  in  the  United  States; 

(3)  the  1971  Report  on  the  United  States 
Metric  Study  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Conunerce  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Congress  recommended  a  ten-year 
phase  in  by  which  time  the  United  States 
should  be  predominently,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, metric; 

(4)  in  1975  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  and  the  President  signed 
Public  Law  64-168  (the  Metric  Conversion 
Act  of  1975)  which  declared  that  "the  policy 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  to  coordinate 
and  plan  the  increasing  use  of  the  metric 
system  in  the  United  States,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  United  States  Metric  Board  to  coordi- 
nate to  the  metric  system"; 

(5)  in  1978  a  Report  by  the  United  States 
General  Accounting  Office  raised  doubts 
with  regard  to  the  economic  need  for  and 
the  feasibility  of  converting  to  the  SI  metric 
system; 

(6)  the  majority  of  the  trading  partners  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  members  of 
the  European  Economic  Community.  Japan. 
Canada,  and  Mexico  either  currently  use  or 
are  committed  to  the  SI  metric  standard  of 
measurement;  and 

(7)  there  is  a  need  to  objectively  evaluate 
the  data  bearing  on  conversion  to  the  SI 
metric  standard  of  measurement  in  the 
United  States 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Act  to  author- 
ize an  Independent  study  of  all  factors  relat- 
ing to  the  conversion  to  the  SI  metric  stand- 
ard of  measurement  in  the  United  States. 

AUTHORIZATION  STUDY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint  a 
panel  of  not  to  exceed  seven  persons  to  es- 
tablish criteria  for  eligible  bidders  to  per- 
form the  study  authorized  by  this  Act  and 
to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  selected 
study  contractor.  Among  persons  appointed 
to  the  panel  the  President  shall  include  an 
equal  number  of  representatives  from  the 
public  sector  and  the  private  sector.  Such  a 
panel  shall  report  to  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Adviser  to  the  President. 

(b)  Members  of  such  panel,  other  than 
full-time  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, while  attending  meetings  of  such 
panel  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  V.  United 
States  Code,  for  individuals  in  the  Govern- 
ment serving  without  pay. 

(c)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment    of    this    Act,    the    President, 
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through  the  Science  and  Technology  Advis- 
er to  the  President,  shall  promulgate  the 
protocols  and  criteria  for  eligible  bidders  to 
conduct  the  study  described  in  section  4. 

(d)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act,  the  President, 
through  the  Science  and  Technology  Advis- 
er of  the  President,  shall  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  a  qualified  nongovernmental 
entity  to  conduct  the  study  described  in  sec- 
tion 4. 

STUDY  AND  REPORT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  study  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  include— 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  extent  and  Impact, 
present  and  prospective,  of  conversion  to 
the  SI  metric  system  in  the  industry,  includ- 
ing the  minerals  industry  (ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous),  the  nonmetallic  materials  industry 
(concrete,  plaster  board,  and  other  similar 
items),  the  forest  product  industry,  the  pe- 
trochemical industry,  and  the  agricultural 
industry  (cotton,  wool,  and  other  similar 
items); 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  extent  and  impact, 
present  and  prospective,  of  conversion  to 
the  SI  metric  system  in  the  machinery  in- 
dustry including  motors,  complex  machine 
tools,  instruments,  and  other  similar  items; 

(3)  a  cost/benefit  analysis,  to  include  the 
cost  of  not  converting  to  the  predominant 
use.  of  the  SI  metric  system; 

(4)  an  analysis  of  potential  export  oppor- 
tunities if  United  States  suppliers  use  the  SI 
metric  system  of  measurement; 

(5)  an  analysis  of  the  benefits  and  prob- 
lems which  the  conversion  to  the  SI  metric 
system  of  measurement  in  the  materials  and 
machinery  sectors  would  have  upon  small 
business;  and 

(6)  any  other  topics  which  may  be  perti- 
nent to  such  study  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  panel. 

(b)  In  conducting  such  study  the  contrac- 
tor shall  conduct  in  depth  discussions  with 
corporate  executives  and  labor  movement 
officials  in  both  large  and  small  enterprises, 
and  other  appropriate  individuals  to  obtain 
a  clear  picture  of  the  attitudes  toward  and 
effects  of  metrication. 

(c)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  President  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  re- 
sults and  conclusions  of  the  study  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $700,000  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Act.  such  sums  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL; 
S.  2224.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  140 
of  Public  Law  97-92.  95  Stat.  1200.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

repeal  of  comparability  pay  PROVISIONS  FOR 
JUDGES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  to 
remedy  a  serious  problem  which  arose 
during  the  recess  following  the  first 
session.  As  of  January  1.  the  salary  of 
every  officer  and  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Government  was  to  have  been  in- 
creased 3.5  percent  in  accordance  with 
President  Reagan's  recommendation 
of  August  31.  1983  (Presidential  Mes- 
sage No.  74.  H.R.  Doc.  No.  98-97).  and 
the  "comparability  adjustment  provi- 
sions" of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 


One  distinct  class  of  Government  of- 
ficers, however,  has  been  denied  that 
3.5-percent  adjustment.  Judges  of  the 
Federal  courts,  including  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  who  have 
agreed  to  serve  for  the  duration  of 
their  lifetimes,  have  been  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  the  salary  adjust- 
ment. That  inequitable  consequence  is 
directly  attributable  to  a  series  of 
Comptroller  General  Interpretations 
of  an  amendment  added  to  a  continu- 
ing resolution  passed  in  December 
1981,  Public  Law  97-92. 

I  have  examined  the  history  of  ef- 
forts by  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Courts  and  the  Comptroller 
General's  Office  to  avoid  potential 
problems  inherent  in  section  140  of 
Public  Law  97-92.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  dangers  in  section  140  were  not 
fully  comprehended  in  1981.  I  am  also 
confident  that  the  Senate  will  not 
permit  the  existing  situation  to  stand 
without  correction. 

In  1975,  Congress  included  within 
annual  payroll  comparability  adjust- 
ment machinery  embodied  in  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  through  Public 
Law  94-82,  the  Executive  Salary  Cost 
of  Living  Adjustment  Act,  a  group  of 
Government  officers  not  previously 
covered  by  that  law:  the  highest  rank- 
ing officers  of  the  executive  branch. 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Senators,  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  judges  of  the  courts 
of  appeals  and  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States.  That  action  was 
taken  to  remove  adjustments  in  sala- 
ries for  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
political  arena. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  applica- 
tion of  the  1975  purpose  to  Members 
of  Congress  really  has  not  worked  at 
all.  Year  after  year,  we  have  struggled 
with  the  question  of  exempting  our- 
selves from  participation  in  the  annual 
adjustment  arrangement.  In  our  ef- 
forts to  fashion  exemptions  for  our- 
selves, we  have  often  rendered  com- 
plex a  question  which  need  never  have 
been  complicated  and  we  have  dragged 
our  Federal  jurists  along  with  us. 

Our  actions  eventually  spawned  Su- 
preme Court  consideration  of  claims 
by  individual  Federal  judges  who  be- 
lieved themselves  legally  entitled  to 
salary  adjustments  denied  them  by 
our  efforts  to  exempt  ourselves.  In  its 
opinion  in  U.S.  v.  Will,  449  U.S.  200 
(1980).  the  Court  awarded  judges  two 
of  four  contested  adjustments.  The 
Court's  decision  turned  on  its  finding 
that,  when  Congress  had  acted  in  full 
compliance  with  statutory  provisions, 
its  actions  were  valid.  But  in  two  in- 
stances. Congress'  failure  to  meet  its 
own  statutory  deadline  for  action  ren- 
dered invalid  application  of  its  actions 
to  judges  because  they  were  taken 
after  that  statutory  deadline  and  be- 
cause Article  III  of  the  Constitution 
expressly  prohibits  any  reduction  in 
Federal  judicial  salaries. 


In  response  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  U.S.  against  Will,  many  in- 
dividuals, who  misread  the  Court's 
opinion,  said  that  judges  had  con- 
ferred upon  themselves  a  "backdoor 
salary  increase."  That  characteriza- 
tion is  inaccurate.  In  my  opinion,  that 
mistmderstanding  may  have  resulted 
in  approval  of  section  140  of  Public 
Law  97-92,  which  has  now  been  held 
to  preclude  the  most  recent  salary  ad- 
justment for  judges  and  Justices  when 
all  other  officers  and  employees  have 
been  accorded  it. 

As  the  Comptroller  General  has  in- 
terpreted section  140,  Public  Law  97- 
92.  judges,  and  judges  only,  are  singled 
out.  Judges,  and  judges  only,  are  pre- 
cluded from  the  operation  of  statutory 
provisions  applicable  to  all  others  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government. 
Judges,  and  judges  only,  have  to  over- 
come the  hurdle  of  affirmative  con- 
gressional action  that  no  other  Feder- 
al employee  need  face.  That  prejudi- 
cial treatment  is  precisely  what  article 
III  was  intended  by  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers to  prevent. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point 
where  those  Federal  judges,  who  have 
agreed  to  serve  for  their  lifetimes, 
have  been  singled  out  as  a  disadvan- 
taged class  in  terms  of  application  of 
the  law.  Yet  our  Constitution  clearly 
contemplates  the  insulation  of  judges 
from  that  type  of  coercive  discrimina- 
tory treatment.  When  salaries  payable 
to  our  Federal  judges  become  the  stuff 
of  political  manipulation,  we  threaten 
the  independence  of  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary which  we  support  in  rhetoric. 

Before  assuming  my  current  office,  I 
was  a  Federal  judge.  Perhaps  because 
I  have  served  as  a  Federal  judge,  I 
heard,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  or 
about  many  judges  all  over  this  coun- 
try. What  I  began  to  see  ever  more 
clearly  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary is  £in  increasingly  concentrated 
apprehensiveness  over  action  or  inac- 
tion on  the  part  of  Congress  vitally  af- 
fecting their  security  and  their  ability 
to  plan  for  their  families.  So  intense  is 
this  focus  of  apprehensiveness  becom- 
ing that  we,  perhaps  unintentionally, 
are  well  along  toward  achieving  pre- 
cisely what  the  Constitution  seeks  to 
avoid:  A  judiciary  in  fear  of  a  retribu- 
tive Congress. 

If  we  fail  to  correct  this  situation 
quickly,  we  may  see  the  judiciary  lose 
the  services  of  those  individuals  who 
serve  it  best:  Those  who  will  not 
permit  their  performance  in  office  or 
their  personal  integrity  to  be  compro- 
mised or  questioned. 

I  believe  it  is  by  inadvertance  that 
we  have  made  available  a  routine  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  to  every  employee 
and  top  official  in  the  legislative 
branch,  to  every  employee  and  top  of- 
ficial in  the  executive  branch  and  to 
every  employee  in  the  judicial  branch, 
except  Federal  judges.   Decency  and 
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commonsense  require  immediate  reme- 
dial legislative  action  to  confer  upon 
judges  the  same  adjustment  all  others 
are  already  receiving.  Commonsense 
alien      rpniiire."!     corrective      action      to 


spect  to  the  land  in  question  and  allow 
Clemson  University  to  go  forward  with 
this  program.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  will  expedi- 
tiously review  this  bill  and  report  it  to 


the  "Year  of  the  Secretary".  No  one 
doubts  the  vital  role  secretaries  fulfill 
in  the  day  to  day  operation  of  offices 
all  over  this  Nation.  As  my  colleague 
points  out,  and  I  readily  agree,  the 
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most  capable  rulers.  Sister  of  King 
Henry  IV,  she  was  acquainted  with  the 
court  life  from  early  youth.  Together, 
with  her  husband  Ferdinand,  she  man- 
aged to  succeed  in  the  difficult  task  of 
uniting  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 


S.   1407 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
(Mr.  BoscHWiTz)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1407.  a  bill  to  protect 
purchasers  of  used  automobiles  from 


"Hunger  Releif  Incentives  Tax  Act  of 
1983'. 

S.  1930 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
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commonsense  require  immediate  reme- 
dial legislative  action  to  confer  upon 
judges  the  same  adjustment  all  others 
are  already  receiving.  Commonsense 
also  requires  corrective  action  to 
insure  that  this  situation  does  not 
arise  again. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  achieves 
those  two  commonsense  objectives.  It 
expressly  repeals  section  140,  Public 
Law  97-92,  which  is  the  inunediate 
source  of  the  dilemma,  and  it  express- 
ly authorizes  a  3.5-percent  salary  ad- 
justment retroactively  effective  to  the 
date  upon  which  most  Federal  employ- 
ees became  entitled  to  the  same  ad- 
justment. January  1,  1984. 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  this  com- 
monsense remedy  to  this  immediate 
problem. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2225.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  a  reversion- 
ary interest  held  by  the  United  States 
in  certain  lands  in  Pickens,  Anderson, 
and  Oconee  Counties,  S.C.,  and  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  mineral  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  such  lands:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

RELEASE  Of  UHITEB  STATES  INTEREST  IN 
CERTAIN  LAND 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  release  the  reversion  Interest 
presently  held  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  approximately  770  acres 
owned  by  Clemson  University  in  South 
Carolina.  These  lands  are  part  of  a 
larger  area  granted  to  Clemson  Agri- 
cultural College  in  1954  under  author- 
ity of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  of  1937. 

Mr.  President,  upon  release  of  the 
Government  interest  to  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, it  is  the  intention  of  the  uni- 
versity to  then  transfer  title  to  the 
South  Carolina  Research  Authority. 
The  research  authority,  an  entity  re- 
cently established  by  the  South  Caro- 
lina Legislature,  will  use  this  acreage 
to  develop  an  industrial  research  park 
designed  to  benefit  the  university  and 
to  enhance  the  economic  well-being  of 
that  region. 

This  is  a  vital  part  of  an  overall, 
statewide  scheme  originated  by  busi- 
ness, industrial,  and  educational  lead- 
ers in  South  Carolina.  Two  other  sites 
in  the  State  have  been  targeted  for  de- 
velopment of  similar  research  parks. 
These  research  sites  will  improve  the 
working  relationship  between  the  pri- 
vate industrial  sector  and  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  South  Carolina. 
Together,  they  will  initiate  efforts  to 
study  and  resolve  major  economic  de- 
velopment problems  facing  the  South- 
east. 

Mr.  President,  I  view  this  as  a  worth- 
while project.  This  legislation  will 
simply  release  the  reversionary  right 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  re- 


spect to  the  land  in  question  and  allow 
Clemson  University  to  go  forward  with 
this  program.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  will  expedi- 
tiously review  this  bill  and  report  it  to 
the  full  Senate  for  consideration  in 
the  near  future. 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  and  Mr.  Nick- 

LES): 

S.J.  Res.  213.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating 1984  "The  Year  of  the  Secre- 
tary": to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

THE  YEAR  Of  THE  SECRETARY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  take  the  time  today  to  consider 
what  shape  our  Nation  would  be  in 
without  the  continued  availability  of 
skilled  secretaries?  There  are  current- 
ly over  3.6  million  secretaries  in  the 
United  States,  constituting  the  largest 
segment  of  the  white-collar  work 
force.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  projected  that  the  secretarial  pro- 
fession will  be  the  career  field  with 
the  most  job  openings  in  the  1980's. 
Without  these  hard-working,  dedicat- 
ed people,  U.S.  commerce  and  indus- 
try, as  we  know  it,  would  come  to  a 
complete  standstill. 

I  know  that  I  could  not  effectively 
fulfill  my  duties  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
without  the  assistance  of  my  dynamic 
secretarial  staff.  These  people  are  vital 
to  the  proper  functioning  of  my  office. 
I  am  certain  that  most  members  of 
Congress  share  this  view. 

Put  simply,  this  Nation  would  not 
progress  without  these  technically 
trained  and  talented  people.  Good  sec- 
retaries are  in  constant  demand  to 
help  run  our  industries,  our  hospitals, 
our  schools,  and  our  Government. 

To  be  a  good  secretary  means  to  be 
well  versed  in  new  technology.  Secre- 
taries have  mastered  the  computer, 
making  them  the  most  vital  member 
of  any  organization.  In  addition,  they 
constitute  the  focal  point  of  informa- 
tion and  productivity.  From  transcrib- 
ing physicians"  orders  in  a  busy  city 
hospital  to  preparing  a  lawyer's  brief 
for  an  important  case  to  typing  a 
speech  for  a  head  of  state,  a  secretary 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  members 
of  any  office. 

Mr.  President,  because  secretaries 
are  such  vital  contributors  to  the  pro- 
ductivity of  this  Nation  and  the  func- 
tioning of  our  economy,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate 1984  as  the  "Year  of  the  Secre- 
tary." I  believe  this  resolution,  once 
adopted,  will  be  a  fitting  tribute  to 
these  vital  members  of  the  American 
work  force.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.* 

Mr.  Byrd  submitted  the  following 
statement  for  Mr.  Hollincs: 
•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  join  with  my  distinquished  col- 
league from  New  York  in  introducing 
a  joint  resolution  proclaiming  1984  as 


the  "Year  of  the  Secretary".  No  one 
doubts  the  vital  role  secretaries  fulfill 
in  the  day  to  day  operation  of  offices 
all  over  this  Nation.  As  my  colleague 
points  out.  and  I  readily  agree,  the 
professional  assistance  provided  me  by 
my  secretarial  staff  not  only  enables 
my  office  to  function  efficiently,  it 
allows  me  to  fullfill  my  responsibilities 
as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Since  1952,  we  have  recognized  the 
last  week  in  April  as  "Secretaries 
Week"  but  in  this  day  and  time  of 
office  automation  and  rapid  productiv- 
ity increases,  the  dedicated  profession- 
als that  cause  the  modern  office  to 
function  deserve  more.  Secretaries 
have  adapted  rapidly  to  changes  in 
business  procedures  and  office  auto- 
mation. Their  ease  and  enthusiasm  in 
mastering  new  technologies  has  aided 
employers  in  increasing  productivity. 
Computer  literacy  has  become  an  abil- 
ity where  secretaries  are  excelling  and 
assisting  managers  and  executives  to 
become  more  productive  and  compete 
more  aggressively.  These  professionals 
deserve  respect  for  the  important  job 
they  perform,  and  compensation  for 
their  knowledge,  effort,  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  successes  enjoyed  by  their 
employers  and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution 
we  introduce  today  pays  fitting  tribute 
to  the  dedicated  effort  and  outstand- 
ing contribution  these  men  and 
women  bring  to  any  office.  I  feel  it  is 
particularly  appropriate  in  this  day  of 
rapid  change  that  we  call  attention  to 
the  ever-expanding  role  of  the  secre- 
tary. Mr.  President,  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  join  Senator  D'Amato 
and  me  in  recognizing  the  secretary, 
upon  whose  skills,  loyalty,  and  effi- 
ciency the  functions  of  business  and 
government  offices  depend.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Laxalt): 
S.J.  Res.  214.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate April  22,  1984,  as  "Queen  Isa- 
bella I  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

QUEEN  ISABELLA  I  DAY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  to  pay  our  respects  to 
an  often  overlooked  participant  in  the 
history  of  America,  a  woman  who 
helped  open  a  new  chapter  in  world 
history.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to 
Queen  Isabella  I  of  Spain,  a  rare  and 
gifted  leader  who  gave  Christopher 
Columbus  the  necessary  support  for 
his  historic  voyage  of  1492. 

Americans  know  her  as  the  queen 
who  financed  that  famous  odyssey  to 
the  New  World.  She  even  offered  to 
sell  her  jewels  if  sufficient  funds  could 
not  be  raised  elsewhere.  But,  there  is 
more  to  Queen  Isabella  than  merely 
her  role  in  the  discovery  of  America. 

Isabella  was  a  circumspect  and  re- 
fined Castilian  lady  of  the  15th  centu- 
ry who  proved  herself  one  of  Europe's 


most  capable  rulers.  Sister  of  King 
Henry  IV,  she  was  acquainted  with  the 
court  life  from  early  youth.  Together, 
with  her  husband  Ferdinand,  she  man- 
aged to  succeed  in  the  difficult  task  of 
uniting  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 

It  was  only  after  several  other  mon- 
archs  had  refused  him  audience  that 
Columbus  approached  Isabella  with 
his  scheme  of  sailing  west  to  reach  the 
East.  Isabella  was  willing  to  listen  to 
him  and  to  lend  him  support.  Her  in- 
terest in  America  did  not  end  with  its 
discovery.  When  she  died  in  1504.  her 
words  from  her  deathbed  were  "take 
care  of  our  America."  In  her  last  will 
and  testament,  she  anticipated  many 
later  reformers  by  her  appeal  for  just 
treatment  of  the  American  Indians. 

Queen  Isabella  I  merits  recognition 
alongside  of  Columbus  for  her  role  in 
American  history.  For  these  reasons, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  a  reso- 
lution today  which  would  set  April  22, 
1984.  as  a  day  honoring  Queen  Isabella 
I,  on  the  533d  anniversary  of  her 
birth.  In  this  way,  we  can  partially  pay 
her  back  for  her  daring  initiative  of 
1492.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  138 

«  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  128.  a  bill  entitled  "The  Equal 
Opportunity  Retirement  Act  of  1983." 

S.  62S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Sarbanes)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  625,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  States  for  use  in  expand- 
ing educational  programs  in  juvenile 
and  adult  correctional  institutions  to 
assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  criminal 
offenders,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  888,  a  bill  entitled 
■'The  Economic  Equity  Act". 

S.  1063 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Bumpers)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1063,  a  bill  to  exclude 
from  gross  income  any  discharge  of  a 
mortgage  debt  on  a  principal  residence 
occurring  In  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1201 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1201,  a  bill  to  amend  title  17  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  protect 
semiconductor  chips  and  masks 
against  unauthorized  duplication,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


S.   1407 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mlimesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1407.  a  bill  to  protect 
purchasers  of  used  automobiles  from 
fraudulent  practices  associated  with 
automobile  odometer  modifications, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1475 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1475,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  repeal  the  highway  use  tax  on 
heavy  trucks  and  to  Increase  the  tax 
on  diesel  fuel  used  in  the  United 
States. 

S.  1S31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1531,  a  bill  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  public  school  facili- 
ties before  and  after  school  hours  for 
the  care  of  school-age  children  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1SS3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Specter)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1593.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
facilitate  Industrial  revitallzatlon  and 
employment  by  Improving  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

S.   1676 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson),  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1676,  a  bill  to  provide 
that  registration  and  polling  places  for 
Federal  elections  be  accessible  to 
handicapped  and  elderly  individuals, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1766 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Heinz),  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1756.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  Interests  for  con- 
servation of  certain  rivers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1767 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1757,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  U.S.  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Vatican. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  was  withdrawn  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1757,  supra. 

S.  1826 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of   S.    1826,   a   bin   entitled   the 


"Hunger  Relelf  Incentives  Tax  Act  of 
1983". 

S.  1S30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1930,  a  bin  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  eq- 
uitable support  of  former  spouses, 
spouses,  and  children  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

S.  1939 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1939,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the 
period  for  qualifying  certain  property 
for  the  energy  tax  credit,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1948 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1948.  a  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tional minimum  drinking  age  of  21. 

S.  1980 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1980,  a 
bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  the  Polish  Legion  of  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  U.S.A. 

S.  2014 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  QuAYLE).  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2014,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide for  assistance  In  locating  missing 
children. 

S.  2031 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hecht)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2031,  a  bin  relating  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Israel. 

S.  2065 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2065,  a  bUl  to  provide 
equitable  adjustments  In  the  natural 
gas  market  and  consumer  relief. 

S.  2102 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2102,  a  bill  to  charter  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Public  Administration. 

S.  2117 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2117,  a  bill  entitled  the  "National 
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Childhood  Vaccine-Injury  Compensa- 
tion Act". 

S.  3119 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan)  was  added  as  a  co- 


on January  1.  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtmON  87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.   Proxmire)  was  added  as  a  co- 


tification.  specifically  the  Internation- 
al Symbol  of  Access,  to  be  used  either 
on  special  license  plates  or  on  dash- 
board placards  of  vehicles  carrying 
handicapped  persons  desiring  the  use 
of  special  parking  privileges,  and  that 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  310- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED AUTHORIZING  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.   THURMOND,   from   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarv.  renorted  the 


department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Conutiittee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$2,757,275,    of    which    amount    (1)    not    to 


unions  in  Canada  before  coming  to  the 
United  States  to  establish  St.  Mary's 
Bank  in  Manchester  in  1909.  This 
year,  as  we  recognize  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  Federal  credit  union 
law,  I  believe  It  Is  Important  to  salute 
the  origins  of  this  movement. 
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Childhood  Vaccine-Injury  Compensa- 
tion Act". 

S.  3  119 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Yoric 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2119.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
cash  incentive  awards  for  citizens 
whose  disclosure  of  fraud,  waste,  or 
mismanagement  in  the  Government 
results  in  substantial  cost  savings  to 
the  Goverrunent. 

S.  3131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2131.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  temporary  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion for  certain  aliens  who  are  nation- 
als of  El  Salvador,  and  to  provide  for 
Presidential  and  congressional  review 
of  conditions  in  El  Salvador  and  other 
countries. 

S.  316S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood).  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Wilson),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tson- 
CAS)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2165.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  research 
activities,  to  foster  university  research 
and  scientific  training,  and  to  encour- 
age    the    contribution    of    scientific 


on  January  I,  1984.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  JOIIfT  RESOLUTION  87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsoncas.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  87. 
a  joint  resolution  designating  a  day  of 
remembrance  for  victims  of  genocide. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  113.  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  week  beginning  June  3 
through  June  9.  1984,  as  "National 
Theatre  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 143.  a  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  calen- 
dar week  beginning  with  Sunday,  June 
3.  1984.  as  "National  Garden  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  182.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  begin- 


equipment   to   institutions   of   higher    ning  February  12.  1984,  as  a  time  to 


education. 

s.  ai»« 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HtTBDLESTON),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2196.  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Deficit  Reduction. 

S.  3306 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Exon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2206.  a  bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of 
pay  of  Members  of  Congress  by  the 
amount  of  the  increase  taking  effect 
on  January  1.  1984;  to  require  a  re- 
corded vote  on  each  legislative  meas- 
ure providing  for  an  increase  in  such 
rates  of  pay.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3311 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Exon).  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici).  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn). 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Grassley),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Heflin),  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2211,  a  bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of 


recognize  those  volunteers  who  give  of 
their  time  to  become  Big  Brothers  and 
Big  Sisters  to  single  parent  youth. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  309 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  209.  a 
joint  resolution  to  establish  a  Joint 
Select  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  3  1  0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added  as  a 
consponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
210.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  January  1.  1984. 
and  ending  December  31.  1984.  as  the 
"Year  of  Excellence  in  Education". 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
32,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  concerning 
the  legal  minimum  age  for  drinking 
and  purchasing  alcohol. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  53 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
52.  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 


pay  of  Members  of  Congress  by  the    the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
amount  of  the  increase  taking  effect    the  need  for  a  uniform  symbol  of  iden- 


tification, specifically  the  Internation- 
al Symbol  of  Access,  to  be  used  either 
on  special  license  plates  or  on  dash- 
board placards  of  vehicles  carrying 
handicapped  persons  desiring  the  use 
of  special  parking  privileges,  and  that 
all  States  be  encouraged  to  honor  this 
uniform  symbol  and  grant  reciprocity 
between  the  several  States  to  those 
persons  displaying  this  symbol  and 
properly  using  the  parking  spaces  re- 
served for  handicapped  persons. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Grassley)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
84,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  encour- 
age State  and  local  governments  to 
focus  on  the  problems  of  child  custo- 
dy, child  support,  and  related  domestic 
issues. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  100,  a  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  building  of  weapons  for 
deployment  in  space. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  385 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  285,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  medicare  reimbursement  for  hos- 
pital care  be  at  reasonable  levels. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  387 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  287,  a 
resolution  establishing  a  task  force  on 
agricultural  credit. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  392 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley),  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter)  were 
added  as  a  cosponsors  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 292,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
appreciation  of  the  Senate  to  certain 
organizations  for  their  efforts  in  car- 
rying out  an  emergency  food  distribu- 
tion and  shelter  program  provided  for 
in  Public  Law  98-8. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  308 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
308,  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  should  take 
further  steps  to  safeguard  universal 
telephone  service  in  the  wake  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
divestiture. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  310- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED AUTHORIZING  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  310 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  tlie  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  author- 
ized from  March  1,  1984.  through  February 
28.  1985.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  <2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
pesonnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec  2.  The  expenses  of  the  Committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$4,670,827  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $36,000  may  be  expended  for  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may  be  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff 
of  such  committee  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1985. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  Committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  disbursement  of  salaries  of  em- 
ployees paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  311- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED AUTHORIZING  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  311 

Resolved.  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1984,  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1985,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 


department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$2,757,275.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $18,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $700  may  be  expended 
for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff  of 
such  committee  (under  procedures  specified 
by  section  202(J)  of  such  Act). 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28.  1985. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upion  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  conunit- 
tee.  except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE    RESOLUTION    312-HON- 
ORING  COMMANDER  AL- 

PHONSE  DESJARDINS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  312 

Whereas  Commander  Alphonse  Desjar- 
dins  observed  a  lack  of  adequate  banking  fa- 
cilities for  most  working  Americans  and  un- 
dertook an  active  role  in  encouraging  inter- 
ested groups  to  develop  a  useful  community- 
based  alternative; 

Whereas  the  objectives  of  credit  unions 
are  to  encourage  economy  and  financial  re- 
sponsibility among  members,  to  promote 
Christian  and  humane  values,  to  combats 
usury,  to  provide  capital  for  local  individual 
enterprise,  and  to  help  borrowers  achieve 
economic  independence  through  self-help; 

Whereas  the  credit  union  movement  in 
the  United  States  l)egan  on  a  note  of  high 
idealism:  its  purpose  service,  its  motivation 
religion,  and  its  essence  the  practicality  of 
the  association  of  individuals:  and 

Whereas  Commander  Desjardins  respond- 
ed to  the  request  of  Monsignor  Pierre 
Hevey,  priest  of  Ste.  Mary's  parish,  Man- 
chester, New  Hampshire,  to  organize  a 
credit  union  among  a  group  of  Franco- 
American  citizens,  resulting  in  the  first  in- 
corporation of  a  credit  union  in  this  Nation. 
La  Caisse  Populaire  de  Ste-Marie:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  recognizes  and 
honors  the  effort  of  Commander  Alphonse 
Desjardins,  who,  in  this  important  way.  did 
so  much  to  bring  credit  unionism  to  the 
United  States. 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
submitting  this  resolution,  I  am  hon- 
oring the  efforts  of  Comdr.  Alphonse 
Desjardins,  who  established  the  first 
credit  union  in  the  United  States  75 
years  ago.  La  Caisse  Populaire  de  Ste- 
Marie. 

Commander  Desjardins,  a  Canadian 
citizen,  played  a  prominent  role  in  the 
early  credit  union  movement  in  North 
America.  He  founded  numerous  credit 


unions  in  Canada  before  coming  to  the 
United  States  to  establish  St.  Mary's 
Bank  in  Manchester  in  1909.  This 
year,  as  we  recognize  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  Federal  credit  union 
law,  I  believe  it  is  important  to  salute 
the  origins  of  this  movement. 

To  this  end,  I  am  offering  this 
Senate  resolution  which  details  the 
Importance  of  this  financial  institu- 
tion. Perhaps  Congress  can  learn  from 
the  principle  objectives  set  forth  by 
Desjardins  when  he  established  St. 
Mary's  Bank: 

The  objectives  of  credit  unions  are  to  en- 
courage economy  and  financial  responsibil- 
ity among  members,  to  promote  Christian 
and  humane  values,  to  combat  usury,  to  pro- 
vide capital  for  local  individual  enterprises, 
and  to  help  borrowers  achieve  economic  in- 
dependence through  self-help. 

Indeed,  we  should  take  note  of  these 
high  ideals.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  314- 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED AUTHORIZING  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  314 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  1  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  ^e  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1984,  through  February  28,  1985, 
in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  of  agency. 

Sec  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$3,222,971  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$45,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1985. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 
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tempts  to  take,  from  the  person  or  presence 
of  another,  any  material,  compound,  mix- 
ture, or  prescription  containing  any  quanti- 
ty of  a  controlled  substance  belonging  to.  or 
in  the  care,  custody,  control,  management, 
or  possession  of  any  pharmacy  or  a  person 


I  might  add  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee recently  reported  to  the  Senate 
a  similar  bill  sponsored  by  my  good 
friend  and  senior  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Iowa,  Senator  Jepsen,  S.  422. 
Senator  .Iepsen  oarticioated   in   these 
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tubes  as  those  not  exceeding  one  kilo- 
watt output.  Under  this  definition 
only  those  magnetron  tubes  used  in 
microwave  cooking  appliances  are  to 
receive  duty-free  entry  and  no  others. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  during  the 
last  round  of  Multilateral  Trade  Nego- 


"(3)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
a  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1),  and  the  sentence  is  less 
than— 

"(A)  the  sentence  specified  In  the  applica- 
ble guideline  to  the  extent  that  the  sen- 
tence includes  a  lesser  fine  or  term  of  Im- 


fense  was  committed,  pursuant  to  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  and  policy  statements  issued 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a),"; 

On  page  132,  after  line  22,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  222A.  Section  902  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1472)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "notwithstanding  the 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


COMPREHENSIVE  CRIME 
CONTROL  ACT 


GRASSLEY  AMENDMENT  NO.  2676 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1762)  entitled 
the  "Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1983":  as  follows: 

On  page  349.  strike  out  lines  1  through  24 
on  page  353  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 
Part  O— Pharmacy  Robbery  and  Burglary 

Sec.  1018.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Pharmacy  Protection  and  Violent  Offender 
Control  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  1019.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that- 

(1)  robbers  and  other  vicious  criminals 
seeking  to  obtain  controlled  substances  have 
targeted  federally  registered  pharmacies 
and  other  registrants  with  increasing  fre- 
quency: 

(2)  the  dramatic  escalation  of  the  diver- 
sion of  controlled  substances  for  illegal  pur- 
poses by  persons  who  rob  and  terrorize  fed- 
erally registered  pharmacies  is  directly  re- 
lated to  successful  efforts  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  prevent  other  forms  of 
diversion  of  such  substances: 

(3)  Congress  did  not  intend  that  terroriza- 
tion  and  victimization  of  pharmacists  and 
other  registrants  and  their  families,  employ- 
ees, and  customers  should  result  from  the 
aggressive  enforcement  of  Federal  drug 
laws: 

(4)  in  order  to  address  a  discrepancy  in 
Federal  law.  it  is  necessary  to  make  robbery 
and  burglary  of  a  pharmacy  or  other  regis- 
trant to  obtain  controlled  substances  a  Fed- 
eral offense,  as  is  the  case  when  such  sub- 
stances are  obtained  by  fraud,  forgery,  or  il- 
legal dispensing  or  prescribing:  and 

(5)  although  the  investigation  and  pros- 
ecution of  pharmacy  robbery  and  burglary 
is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  State  and 
local  officials,  any  truly  comprehensive 
strategy  designed  to  curb  crime  must  make 
available  in  appropriate  cases  the  investiga- 
tive and  prosecutorial  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  are  made  available 
when  controlled  substances  are  obtained  by 
other  unlawful  means. 

purpose 
Sec.  1020.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part— 

(1)  to  assist  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  more  effectively  repress 
pharmacy  related  crime: 

(2)  to  enhance  the  expeditious  prosecution 
and  conviction  of  persons  guilty  of  pharma- 
cy crimes: 

(3)  to  assure  that  convicted  offenders  re- 
ceive appropriate  penalties:  and 

(4)  to  provide  additional  protection  for 
pharmacies,  pharmacists,  and  other  regis- 
trants against  the  increasing  level  of  vio- 
lence which  accompanies  unlawful  efforts  to 
obtain  controlled  sut>stances. 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec.  1021.  (a)  Part  D  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"ROBBERY  OR  BURGLARY  OF  A  CONTROLLED 
SUBSTANCE  FROM  A  PHARMACY 

"Sec.  413.  (a)  (1)  Whoever,  by  force  and  vi- 
olence,  or   by   intimidation,    takes,   or   at- 


tempts to  take,  from  the  person  or  presence 
of  another,  any  material,  compound,  mix- 
ture, or  prescription  containing  any  quanti- 
ty of  a  controlled  substance  belonging  to.  or 
in  the  care,  custody,  control,  management, 
or  possession  of  any  pharmacy  or  a  person 
registered  with  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration under  section  202  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both. 

•■(2)  Whoever  enters  or  attempts  to  enter 
the  business  premises  or  property  of  a  phar- 
macy or  a  person  registered  with  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  under  section 
302  with  the  intent  to  steal  any  material, 
compound,  mixture,  or  prescription  contain- 
ing any  quantity  of  a  controlled  substance 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term— 
(1)  pharmacy'  means  the  business  prem- 
ises or  property,  including  storage  facilities, 
vehicles,  aircraft,  trucks,  or  other  means  of 
transport  or  delivery: 

"(2)  'pharmacist"  means  any  person  regis- 
tered in  accordance  with  this  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  commercial  activities 
involving  the  dispensing  of  any  controlled 
substance  to  an  ultimate  user  pursuant  to 
the  lawful  order  of  a  practitioner:  and 

"(3)  'controlled  substance'  has  the  mean- 
ing set  forth  in  section  102  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802). 

"(c)  Violators  of  this  section  may  be  pros- 
ecuted only  upon  approval  by  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  the 
Associate  Attorney  General,  or  a  designated 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  unless  assist- 
ance is  requested  by  a  State  or  local  law  en- 
forcement official.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  412  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"Sec.   413.  Robbery  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance from  a  pharmacist.". 

COLLECTION  OF  DATA 

Sec.  1022.  In  order  to  provide  accurate  and 
current  information  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  pharmacy  crime,  the  Department 
of  Justice  shall  collect  relevant  data  and  in- 
clude (>ertinent  results  in  its  annual  Uni- 
form Crime  Report  for  the  first  three  years 
following  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  hope  as  it  is  that  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  the  Senate  will  soon 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1762,  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1983. 

At  that  time,  it  is  my  intention  to 
ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  my  col- 
leagues that  an  amendment  relating  to 
the  pharmacy  robberies  section  of  the 
bill  be  adopted.  That  amendment  is 
the  product  of  negotiations  between 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retail  Druggists, 
the  National  Association  of  Chain 
Drugstores,  and  the  National  Whole- 
sale Druggists  Association.  The 
amendment  has  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  each  of  these  groups  and  is 
necessary  to  alleviate  some  of  the  con- 
cerns raised  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  the  original  provisions  which  I 
authored. 


I  might  add  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee recently  reported  to  the  Senate 
a  similar  bill  sponsored  by  my  good 
friend  and  senior  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Iowa,  Senator  Jepsen,  S.  422. 
Senator  Jepsen  participated  in  these 
negotiations  and  this  amendment  is 
necessary  so  that  these  bills  conform 
in  their  substantive  provisions. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  would: 
First,  bring  the  penalty  for  pharmacy 
robbery  into  line  with  the  penalties 
for  bank  robbery;  this  would  mean 
that  the  crime  would  contain  a  maxi- 
mum sentence  of  20,  25  if  a  person's 
life  was  threatened,  a  life-term  if 
death  resulted,  and  a  minimum  man- 
datory sentence  of  5  years  if  a  firearm 
was  used;  second,  restrict  the  use  of 
Federal  prosecutors  to  only  those 
cases  where  help  was  requested  by 
local  law  enforcement  officers,  or 
where  a  high-ranking  Department  of 
Justice  official  in  Washington  orders 
an  investigation;  third,  define  the 
pharmacists's  property  to  include  de- 
livery and  transport  vehicles  which 
store  federally  registered  drugs;  and. 
fourth,  sunset  the  bill's  reporting  re- 
quirement after  three  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  will,  at  the  appropri- 
ate time,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  adopted.* 


TARIFF  TREATMENT  OF 
CERTAIN  ARTICLES 


GRASSLEY  AMENDMENT  NO.  2677 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  GRASSLEY  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3398)  to 
change  the  tariff  treatment  with  re- 
spect to  certain  articles,  and  for  other 
purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  28.  after  the  table  following  line 
15,  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  141.  CERTAIN  MAGNETRON  "n'RES. 

Subpart  B  of  part  I  of  the  Appendix  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 

Miintlron   lutes  ml  nctedini    Fret  No  clunge     On  or  Mori 

one  kitowin  outnjl    ipfovided  12/31/ 

\a   HI  ilem  684  28.   part   S  U" 
I  61 


•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  offering  an  amendment  to 
S.  2019.  a  bill  which  I  offered  during 
the  last  session  of  this  congress.  The 
bill's  intent  was  to  permit  imtil  De- 
cember 31,  1986.  the  duty-free  entry  of 
magnetron  tubes  used  in  microwave 
cooking  appliances.  Unfortunately, 
since  magnetron  tubes  are  used  in 
other  applications  other  than  micro- 
wave cooking  appliances  the  bill  as 
originally  drafted  was  not  narrowly 
enough  defined  to  only  cover  those 
tubes  used  solely  in  cooking  appli- 
ances. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  defines 
for  the  purpose  of  S.  2019  magnetron 


tubes  as  those  not  exceeding  one  kilo- 
watt output.  Under  this  definition 
only  those  magnetron  tubes  used  in 
microwave  cooking  appliances  are  to 
receive  duty-free  entry  and  no  others. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  during  the 
last  round  of  Multilateral  Trade  Nego- 
tiations it  was  agreed  that  the  rate  of 
duty  applicable  to  component  parts  of 
cooking  appliances  would  be  phased 
out  by  January  1,  1987.  This  legisla- 
tion merely  advances  the  date  upon 
which  the  duty  applicable  to  magne- 
tron tubes  will  be  eliminated.* 


COMPREHENSIVE  CRIME 
CONTROL  ACT 


LAXALT  AMENDMENT  NOS.  2678 
AND  2679 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  LAXALT  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1762.  supra;  as  follows: 
Amendments  to  Title  I  (Bail)  S.  1762 

On  page  19.  lines  15  and  16,  delete  "the 
defendant "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof   "he  ". 

On  page  21,  line  1,  after  "section."  insert 
the  following: 

To  the  extent  practicable,  a  person 
charged  with  violating  the  condition  of  his 
release  that  he  not  commit  a  Federal,  State, 
or  local  crime  during  the  period  of  release 
shall  be  brought  before  the  judicial  officer 
who  ordered  the  release  and  whose  order  is 
alleged  to  have  been  violated. 

On  page  28,  delete  lines  7  and  8,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  in  subdivision  (a),  by  striking  out 
"5  3146.  §3148.  or  5  3149"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "55  3142  and" 

On  page  29.  line  5.  insert  "under "  before 
■18"". 

Amendments  to  Title  II  (Sentencing) 
S.  1762 

On  page  80,  line  10,  delete  "'3671 "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "3673". 

On  page  82,  beginning  with  "or"  on  line  3, 
delete  through  line  19.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
a  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1).  and  the  sentence  is  greater 
than- 

"(A)  the  sentence  specified  in  the  applica- 
ble guideline  to  the  extent  that  the  sen- 
tence includes  a  greater  fine  or  term  of  im- 
prisonment or  term  of  supervised  release 
than  the  maximum  established  in  the  guide- 
line, or  includes  a  more  limiting  condition  of 
probation  or  supervised  release  under  sec- 
tion 3563  (b)(6)  or  (b)(ll)  than  the  maxi- 
mum established  in  the  guideline:  and 

"(B)  the  sentence  specified  in  a  plea  agree- 
ment, if  any,  under  Rule  11  (e)(1)(B)  or 
(e)(1)(C)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure:  or 

■■(4)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
no  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
use.  994(a)(1)  and  is  greater  than  the  sen- 
tence specified  in  a  plea  agreement,  if  any, 
under  Rule  11  (e)(1)(B)  or  (e)(1)(C)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

On  page  83,  beginning  with  ""or"  on  line  3, 
delete  through  line  19,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 


"(3)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
a  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1),  and  the  sentence  is  less 
than— 

"(A)  the  sentence  specified  In  the  applica- 
ble guideline  to  the  extent  that  the  sen- 
tence includes  a  lesser  fine  or  term  of  im- 
prisonment or  term  of  supervised  release 
than  the  minimum  established  in  the  guide- 
line, or  includes  a  less  limiting  condition  of 
probation  or  supervised  release  under  sec- 
tion 3563  (b)(6)  or  (b)(ll)  than  the  mini- 
mum established  in  the  guideline:  and 

"(B)  the  sentence  specified  In  a  plea  agree- 
ment, if  any,  under  Rule  II  (e)(1)(B)  or 
(e)(1)(C)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure:  or 

"(4)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
no  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U,S.C.  994(a)(1)  and  is  less  than  the  sen- 
tence specified  in  a  plea  agreement,  if  any, 
under  Rule  11  (e)(1)(B)  or  (e)(1)(C)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure;". 

On  page  84,  line  23,  delete  "c"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "e". 

On  page  93,  delete  line  9  through  12,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(9)  by  deleting  "imposition  of  sentence  is 
suspended,  or  disposition  is  had  under  18 

On  page  96,  after  line  8  insert  the  follow- 
ing and  reletter  subsequent  subsections  ac- 
cordingly: 

(f)  Rule  6(e)(3)(C)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  subdivision: 

•■(iv)  when  permitted  by  a  court  at  the  re- 
quest of  an  attorney  for  the  government, 
upon  a  showing  that  such  matters  may  dis- 
close a  violation  of  state  criminal  law,  to  an 
appropriate  official  of  a  state  or  subdivision 
of  a  state  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  such 
law.". 

On  page  96,  delete  lines  11  and  12,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  The  item  relating  to  Rule  35  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 
"35.  Correction  of  Sentence. 
""(a)  Correction  of  a  sentence  on  remand, 
"(b)  Correction  of  a  sentence  for  changed 
circumstances.". 

On  page  97,  delete  "12"  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  page  and  Insert  "9  "  In  lieu  there- 
of. 

On  page  97.  Insert  a  quotation  mark  at  the 
beginning  of  line  4. 

On  page  121,  after  line  12.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Redesignate  subsections  In  section  4082 
accordingly. 

On  page  124.  line  10.  delete  "3667"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "3669". 

On  page  124,  delete  lines  13  through  19, 
and  redesignate  subsequent  sul)sections  ac- 
cordingly through  page  128. 

On  page  126,  line  8,  after  "(g) "  insert  "and 
redesignating  (h)  to  (g)". 

On  page  126,  lines  13  and  14.  delete  "3666" 
and  •3667"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "3668" 
and  "3669",  respectively. 

On  page  127,  line  14,  delete  "(4)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  127,  line  15,  delete  "title."."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "title. ":  and". 

On  page  127,  after  line  15,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(F)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly. 

On  page  130,  line  24,  after  "(1)"  insert  "by 
adding  '"and"  after  paragraph  (2)  and,". 

On  page  131,  line  15.  delete  "Board"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Board". 

On  page  131.  delete  lines  21  through  24, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


fense  was  committed,  pursuant  to  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  and  policy  statements  issued 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a). ": 

On  page  132,  after  line  22,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  222A.  Section  902  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1472)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  3559(b), "  before  the 
term  "if"  in  paragraphs  (i)(l)(B)  and 
(n)(l)(B). 

Amendments  to  Title  III  (Forfeiture) 
On  page  164.  line  4.  delete  "remove"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and  remove". 

Amendments  to  Title  IV  (Mental  Disease 
OR  Defect) 

On  page  178.  delete  line  8.  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
vlncing  evidence.". 

(b)  The  sectional  analysis  of  chapter  1  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
add  the  following  new  section  20: 

"20.  Insanity  Defense.". 

On  page  189.  lines  16,  20,  23,  24,  and  25. 
delete  "defendant"  each  time  It  appears  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "person". 

On  page  190,  line  3.  delete  "release"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "transfer". 

On  page  190,  lines  3,  8.  15,  18,  19,  20,  and 
25,  delete  "defendant"  each  time  it  appears 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereor  ""person"". 

On  page  190,  line  22,  delete  "his"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ""the". 

On  page  191,  lines  1.  6,  9,  and  10,  delete 
"defendant"  each  time  it  appears  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "person". 

On  page  201,  delete  lines  11  through  18, 
and  reletter  subsequent  subsections  accord- 
ingly through  page  203. 

Amendment  to  Title  V  (Drug  Enforcemei»t 
Amendments) 

On  page  211,  lines  6  and  8,  delete  "Kb) " 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1(c)"". 

On  page  211,  lines  7  and  10,  delete 
"•11(a)(5)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"11(a)(4)'". 

On  page  212.  after  line  15,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  505A.  Section  202(c)  schedule  11(a)(4) 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
812(c)  schedule  11(a)(4))  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "The  substances  described  in  this 
paragraph  shall  include  cocaine,  ecgonine. 
their  salts,  isomers,  derivatives,  and  salts  of 
Isomers  and  derivatives.'". 

On  page  215.  line  3.  delete  "201(g)(  D"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "^OKg) ". 

On  page  215.  line  4.  delete  "SlKgid))  is 
amended  to  read:"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■"811(g))  is  amended  to  add  the  following 
new  paragraph:". 

On  page  215,  line  5,  delete  ••(g)(lV"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(3)"". 

On  page  215,  delete  lines  10  through  14, 
and  redesignate  subsequent  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

On  page  218,  delete  line  17.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
on  a  ground  specified  In  section  304(a).  Arti- 
cle 7  of  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohib- 
it, or  impose  additional  restrictions  upon,  re- 
search involving  drugs  or  other  substances 
scheduled  under  the  Convention  which  is 
conducted  in  conformity  with  this  subsec- 
tion and  other  applicable  provisions  of  this 
subchapter.". 

On  page  218.  line  19.  after  "by"  insert  the 
following:  deleting  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (2),  by 
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On  page  220,  lines  3  and  4.  delete  '"(f)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(g)"". 

On  page  220.  delete  after  "by^^  on  line  18 
through  line  19.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

deleting  ■and^^  after  paragraph  (4).  deleting 
the  period  and  substituting  '■;  and^^  after 
paragraph  (5).  and  adding  thereto  a  new 


M-  Emergency  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance"'. 

On  page  230.  delete  "Part  N— Transi- 
tion—Repealer"'  of  the  Table  of  Contents 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Part  N— Transi- 
tion"". 

On  page  241.  line  7,  delete  ""and". 

On  page   245,   line  6,  delete  '"local"'   and 

tn<:**rf  in  !ipii  thprpnf  "anrt  Inrfll" 


On  page  329.  delete  line  2,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Commission  or  interstate   transmission   fa- 
cilities, as  defined  in  49  U.S.C.  1671.". 

On  page  331,  after  line  5,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(f )  Table  of  Chapters  is  amended  to  add: 

'•91ft     Tluxt-DMATinw  AT    IT  VTO  a  n  T  TT  r*  M    "^IQl" 
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"(2)  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
both,  if  the  object  is  anything  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (1)(B)  or  (1)(C): 

"(3)  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000.  or 
both,  if  the  object  Is  anything  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (IKD)  or  (1)(E);  and 


witness  or  victim  intimidation."  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "  3523.  Penalty  for  wrongful 
disclosure.". 

On  page  382,  line  15,  delete  the  words  "In 
a  official  proceeding"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "in  an  official  pr<x;eeding  concern- 
ing an  organized  criminal  activity  or  other 
serious  offense". 


with  respect  to  whom  the  order  of  judgment 
was  entered, 

the  court  shall  appoint  a  special  master  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  petitioner  to  enforce 
the  order  or  judgment. 

"(B)  The  clerk  of  the  court  shall  promptly 
furnish  the  master  appointed  pursuant  to 
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On  page  220.  lines  3  and  4.  delete  "(f)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

On  page  220.  delete  after  "by"  on  line  18 
through  line  19.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

deleting  "and"  after  paragraph  (4).  deleting 
the  period  and  substituting  ":  and"  after 
paragraph  (5).  and  adding  thereto  a  new 
paragraph  (6)  as  follows: 

On  page  220,  line  20.  delete  "(e)  Enter" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)  enter". 

On  page  221.  line  9.  after  "by"  insert  the 
following:  deleting  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
part (A),  by 

On  page  221.  line  11.  delete  "is". 

On  page  221.  line  12.  delete  "exclusively." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "exclusively.". 

On  page  221.  delete  line  20,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
may  be  regulation  prescril>e.  except  that  if  a 
nonnarcotic  controlled  substance  in  sched- 
ule IV  or  V  is  also  listed  in  schedule  I  or  II 
of  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances it  shall  be  imported  pursuant  to 
such  import  permit  requirements,  pre- 
scribed by  regulation  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, as  are  required  by  the  Convention.". 

On  page  222.  line  7.  delete  "and". 

On  page  222.  line  12.  delete  "prescribe."." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "prescribe;  and". 

On  page  222.  after  line  12.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  in  any  case  when  a  nonnarcotic  con- 
trolled substance  In  schedule  IV  or  V  is  also 
listed  in  schedule  I  or  II  of  the  Convention 
on  Psychotropic  Substances,  it  is  exported 
pursuant  to  such  export  permit  require- 
ments, prescribed  by  regulation  of  the  At- 
torney General,  as  are  required  by  the  Con- 
vention, instead  of  any  notification  or  decla- 
ration required  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section.". 

On  page  222.  line  17,  delete  "V."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "V.". 

Amendments  to  Title  VI  (Justice 
Assistance) 

On  page  228,  after  line  10,  delete  "Title 
I"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Title  I— Jus- 
tice Assistance". 

On  page  228.  Part  B  of  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents, delete  "Sec.  201.  Bureau  of  Justice 
programs."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec. 
201  Establishment  of  Bureau  of  Justice  Pro- 
grams.". 

On  page  228.  Part  B  of  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents, delete  "Establishment,  duties  and 
functions."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Duties  and  functions  of  Director.". 

On  page  229,  delete  everything  in  "Part 
G"  of  the  Table  of  Contents  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  "Part  G"; 

"Part  G— Criminal  Justice  Facilities 

"Sec.  701.  Elstablishment  of  the  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Justice  Facilities. 

"Sec.  702.  Functions  of  the  Bureau. 

"Sec.  703.  Grants  authorized  for  the  ren- 
ovation and  construction  of  criminal 
justice  facilities. 

"Sec.  704.  Allotment. 

"Sec.  705.  State  plans 

"Sec.  706.  Basic  criteria. 

"Sec.  707.  Clearinghouse  on  the  construc- 
tion and  modernization  of  criminal 
justice  facilities. 

"Sec.  708.  Interest  sulisidy  for  criminal 
justice  facility  construction  bonds. 

"Sec.  709.  Definitions. 

On  page  229.  Part  H  of  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents, delete  "rules."  in  the  first  line  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "rules". 

On  page  229.  delete  "Part  M— Emergency 
Assistance"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Part 


M-  Emergency  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance". 

On  page  230.  delete  "Part  N— Transi- 
tion—Repealer"  of  the  Table  of  Contents 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Part  N— Transi- 
tion". 

On  page  241.  line  7.  delete  "and". 

On  page  245.  line  6.  delete  "local"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  local". 

On  page  248.  line  18.  delete  "State/Local" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "State  and 
Local". 

On  page  255.  after  line  9.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"distribution  of  funds 

On  page  262.  line  14.  after  "grants"  insert 
"authorized". 

On  page  262.  delete  line  16. 

On  page  264,  line  21.  delete  "706"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "705  '. 

On  page  267.  line  23,  delete  "707"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "706". 

On  page  268.  line  16,  delete  "708"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "707". 

On  page  269,  line  5,  delete  "709"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "708". 

On  page  270.  line  10.  delete  "710"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "709". 

On  page  282.  after  line  7.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"DEFINITIONS 

On  page  290.  after  line  13.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"AUTHORITY  FOR  FBI  TO  TRAIN  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  PERSONNEL 

On  page  300,  line  20.  after  "surplus"  insert 
"real  and  related  personal". 

On  page  301.  line  3.  after  the  word  "real" 
insert  "tmd  related  personal". 

On  page  301.  line  16.  after  the  word  "real" 
insert  "and  related  personal". 

On  page  302.  line  9,  delete  "or"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "for". 

On  page  302,  line  25,  delete  "personal  or 
real"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "real  and  re- 
lated personal". 

Amendments  to  Title  X  (Miscellaneous 
Violent  Crime  Amendments) 

On  page  317.  delete  line  12.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
the  receipt   of,  or  as  consideration  for  a 
promise  or  agreement  to  pay.  anything  of 
pecuniary  value,  shall  be  fined  not 

On  page  317,  line  19.  after  "section"  insert 
"and  section  1952B". 

On  page  318.  line  2.  delete  "of"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "of.". 

On  page  318,  line  3.  delete  "pay"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "pay.". 

On  page  318.  line  13,  delete  "kidnapping" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "kidnaping". 

On  page  319,  line  2.  delete  "murder"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "murder  or  kidnap- 
ing.". 

On  page  322.  line  19,  after  "five"  Insert 
"nor  more  than  ten". 

On  page  325.  line  1.  delete  "as"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "on". 

On  page  325,  line  12.  delete  "title"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section". 

On  page  326.  line  19,  insert  "involun- 
tary" before  the  word  "sodomy". 

On  page  327,  after  line  20,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  1009A.  Section  114  of  title  18  is 
amended  by  deleting  "Shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  seven  years,  or  both"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$25,000  and  imprisoned  not  more  than 
twenty  years,  or  both". 


On  page  329.  delete  line  2.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Commission  or  interstate   transmission   fa- 
cilities, as  defined  in  49  U.S.C.  1671.". 

On  page  331.  after  line  5.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(f )  Table  of  Chapters  is  amended  to  add: 

"210.  International  Extradition  3191". 

On  page  331,  line  6,  delete  "(f)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

On  page  334.  line  7.  delete  "court."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "court;". 

On  page  334.  line  8.  delete  "The"  at  the 
t>eginning  of  the  line  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "the",  and  indent  lines  8  and  9  to 
align  with  lines  2  and  11. 

On  page  353,  line  7,  delete  "Except"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except". 

Amendments  to  Title  XI  (Serious 
Nonviolent  Offenses) 

On  page  361.  delete  line  10.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Code  is  amended— 

(a)  by  deleting  in  the  first  paragraph 
"shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both; 

(b)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 
On  page  368.  after  line  12.  delete  "enti- 
ties."." and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "entities." 
then  add  the  following  new  line: 

"511.  Forging  endorsements  or  signatures 
on  securities  of  the  United  States.". 

On  page  371.  line  16.  delete  "repealed." 
and  add  the  following:  repealed,  and  the  sec- 
tion analysis  of  Chapter  11  for  section  216 
be  amended  to  read:  "216.  Repealed.". 

On  page  373,  delete  line  5  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  item  relating  to  possession 
of  contraband  articles  after  line  10  on  page 
374,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  1109.  (a)  Section  1791  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"1791.  Providing  or  possessing  contraband 
in  prison 

"(a)  Offense.— A  person  commits  an  of- 
fense if,  in  violation  of  a  statute,  or  a  regu- 
lation, rule,  or  order  issued  pursuant  there- 
to— 

"(1)  he  provides,  or  attempts  to  provide,  to 
an  inmate  of  a  Federal  penal  or  correctional 
facility— 

"(A)  a  firearm  or  destructive  device; 

"(B)  any  other  weapon  or  object  that  may 
be  used  as  a  weapon  or  as  a  means  of  facili- 
tating escape; 

"(C)  a  narcotic  drug  as  defined  in  section 
102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  802); 

■(D)  a  controlled  substance,  other  than  a 
narcotic  drug,  as  defined  in  section  102  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
802),  or  an  alcoholic  beverage; 

"(E)  United  States  currency;  or 

"(F)  any  other  object;  or 

"(2)  being  an  inmate  of  a  Federal  penal  or 
correctional  facility,  he  makes,  possesses, 
procures,  or  otherwise  provides  himself 
with,  or  attempts  to  make,  possess,  procure, 
or  otherwise  provide  himself  with,  anything 
described  in  paragraph  ( I ). 

"(b)  Grading.— An  offense  described  in 
this  section  is  punishable  by— 

"(1)  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten 
years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $25,000,  or 
both,  if  the  object  is  anything  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (1)(A); 
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"(2)  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
both,  if  the  object  is  anything  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (l)(B)or(l)(C); 

"(3)  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or 
both,  if  the  object  is  anything  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (1)(D)  or(l)(E);  and 

"(4)  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000.  or 
both,  if  the  object  Is  any  other  object. 

"(c)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section, 
'firearm'  and  'destructive  device'  have  the 
meaning  given  those  terms,  respectively,  in 
18  U.S.C.  921(a)  (3)  and  (4).". 

(b)  Section  1792  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1792.  Mutiny  and  riot  prohibited 
"Whoever  instigates,  connives,  willfully 
attempts  to  cause,  assists,  or  conspires  to 
cause  any  mutiny  or  riot,  at  any  Federal 
penal  or  correctional  facility,  shall  be  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years  or  fined 
not  more  than  $25,000,  or  both."; 

(c)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 87  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Chapter  87 
"Sec. 
"1791.  Providing  or  possessing  contraband 

in  prison. 
"1792.  Mutiny  and  riot  prohibited."; 

(d)  Chapter  301  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"4012.  Summary  seizure  and  forfeiture  of 
prison  contraband 

"An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  may,  pursuant  to  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, summarily  seize  any  object  introduced 
into  a  Federal  penal  or  correctional  facility 
or  possessed  by  an  inmate  of  such  a  facility 
in  violation  of  a  rule,  regulation  or  order 
promulgated  by  the  Director,  and  such 
object  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States.";  and 

(e)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 301  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  4011  the  following: 

"4012.  Summary  seizure  and  forfeiture  of 

prison  contraband.". 
On  page  374,  line  15.  delete  "after  section 
665  a  new  section  666"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  new  section  667". 

On  page  374,  line  17,  delete  "666"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "'667". 

On  page  374,  line  22,  delete  "benefit  to" 
and  insert  in  lieu  therof  ""benefit  of". 
Amendments  to  Title  XII  (Procedural 

Amendments) 
On  page  376.  line  11,  delete  ""925(a) "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "952(a)". 

On  page  376,  line  22,  delete  "fifteenth," 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "fifteenth". 

On  page  380,  delete  lines  3  through  6,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  again  in  paragraph  (c)  by  deleting 
"'section  1503"  and  substituting  "'sections 
1503.  1512.  and  1513"; 

(3)  by  deleting  the  '"or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (f).  by  redesignating  present  para- 
graph '"(g)"  as  ""(h)",  and  by  inserting  a  new 
paragraph  (g)  as  follows: 

On  page  380,  line  9.  insert  ""or"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  380.  delete  line  25,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "'deleted,  and  amend  section 
analysis  accordingly.". 

On  page  382,  after  line  11  and  before  line 
12,   delete   "  "3523.  Civil   action   to  restrain 


witness  or  victim  intimidation."  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ""  '3523.  Penalty  for  wrongful 
disclosure.". 

On  page  382,  line  15,  delete  the  words  "in 
a  official  proceeding"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "in  an  official  proceeding  concern- 
ing an  organized  criminal  activity  or  other 
serious  offense". 

On  page  382,  at  the  end  of  line  23,  Insert 
the  following: 

The  Attorney  General  shall  issue  guidelines 
defining  the  types  of  cases  for  which  the  ex- 
ercise of  authority  of  the  Attorney  General 
contained  in  this  subsection  would  be  under 
this  chapter,  the  Attorney  General  shall— 

"(1)  to  the  extent  practicable,  obtain  and 
consider  information  relating  to  the  suit- 
ability of  the  person  for  inclusion  in  the 
program,  including  the  criminal  history,  if 
any,  and  a  psychological  evaluation  of,  the 
person; 

"(2)  make  a  written  assessment  in  each 
case  of  the  seriousness  of  the  investigation 
or  case  in  which  the  person's  information  or 
testimony  has  been  or  will  be  provided,  and 
the  possible  risk  of  danger  to  persons  and 
property  in  the  community  where  the 
person  is  to  be  relocated;  and 

"(3)  determine  that  the  need  for  such  pro- 
tection outweighs  the  risk  of  danger  to  the 
public. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Attorney 
General  shall  be  subject  to  civil  liability  on 
account  of  a  decision  to  provide  protection 
under  this  chapter.". 

On  page  383,  line  23,  before  "refuse" 
insert  "disclose  or". 

On  page  383,  line  24,  after  "other"  insert 
""matter". 

On  page  384,  line  4,  delete  the  period  and 
insert  "except  that  the  Attorney  General 
shall,  upon  the  request  of  State  of  local  law 
enforcement  officials,  promptly  disclose  to 
such  officials  the  indentity  and  location, 
criminal  records,  fingerprints,  and  other  rel- 
evant information  relating  to  the  person  re- 
located or  protected  when  it  appears  that 
the  person  is  under  Investigation  for  or  has 
been  arrested  for  or  charged  with  an  offense 
that  is  punishable  by  more  than  one  year  in 
prison  or  that  is  a  crime  of  violence.  The  At- 
torney General  shall  establish  an  accurate 
and  effective  system  of  records  concerning 
the  criminal  history  of  persons  provided 
protection  under  this  chapter  In  order  to 
provide  the  information  described  in  this 
paragraph.". 

On  page  385,  between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert 
the  following: 

"'(d)  Enforcement  of  Jothsment  in  Civil 
Action  by  Special  Master.— (1)  Anytime 
120  days  after  a  decision  by  the  Attorney 
Genera]  to  deny  disclosure  of  the  current 
identity  and  location  of  a  person  provided 
protection  under  this  chapter  to  any  person 
who  holds  a  judicial  order  or  judgment  for 
money  or  damages  entered  by  a  Federal  or 
State  court  in  his  favor  against  the  protect- 
ed person,  the  person  who  holds  the  judicial 
order  or  judgment  for  money  or  damages 
shall  have  standing  to  petition  the  United 
States  district  court  in  the  district  where 
the  petitioner  resides  for  appointment  of  a 
special  master.  The  United  States  district 
court  in  the  district  where  the  ijetitioner  re- 
sides shall  have  jurisdiction  over  actions 
brought  under  this  subsection. 

"(2)(A)  Upon  a  determination  that— 

"(i)  the  petitioner  holds  a  Federal  or  State 
judicial  order  or  judgment;  and 

"(ii)  the  Attorney  General  has  declined  to 
disclose  to  the  petitioner  the  current  inden- 
tity and  location  of  the  protected  F>ersons 


with  respect  to  whom  the  order  of  judgment 
was  entered, 

the  court  shall  appoint  a  special  master  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  petitioner  to  enforce 
the  order  or  judgment. 

"(B)  The  clerk  of  the  court  shall  promptly 
furnish  the  master  appointed  pursuant  to 
clause  (A)  with  a  copy  of  the  order  of  ap- 
pointment. The  Attorney  General  shall  dis- 
close to  the  master  the  current  identity  and 
location  of  such  protected  person  and  any 
other  information  necessary  to  enable  the 
master  to  carry  out  his  duties  under  this 
subsection.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
court  to  assure  that  the  master  proceeds 
with  all  reasonable  diligence  and  dispatch  to 
enforce  the  rights  of  the  petitioner. 

"(3)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to— 

"(A)  proceed  with  all  reasonable  diligence 
and  dispatch  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  pe- 
titioner; and 

"(B)  to  carry  out  his  enforcement  duties 
in  a  manner  that  minimizes,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
protected  person. 

The  master  may  disclose  to  State  or  Federal 
court  judges,  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
affect  the  judgment,  the  new  identity  or  lo- 
cation of  the  protected  person.  In  no  other 
cases  shall  the  master  disclose  the  new  iden- 
tity or  location  of  the  protected  person 
without  permission  of  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. Any  good  faith  disclosure  made  by  the 
master  in  the  performance  of  his  (luties 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  create  civil 
liability  against  the  United  States. 

""(4)  Upon  appointment,  the  master  shall 
have  the  power  to  take  any  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  judgment  or  order  which  the 
petitioner  could  take  including  the  initi- 
ation of  judicial  enforcement  actions  In  any 
Federal  or  State  court  or  the  assignment  of 
such  enforcement  actions  to  a  third  party 
under  applicable  Federal  or  State  law. 

"(5)  The  cost  of  the  action  authorized  by 
this  subsection  and  the  compensation  to  be 
allowed  to  a  master  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
court  and  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
parties  as  follows: 

"'(A)  the  petitioner  shall  be  assessed  in  the 
amount  he  would  have  paid  to  collect  on  his 
judgment  in  an  action  not  arising  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section;  and 

"'(B)  the  protected  person  shall  be  as- 
sessed the  costs  which  are  normally  charged 
to  debtors  in  similar  actions  and  any  other 
costs  which  are  incurred  as  a  result  of  an 
action  brought  pursuant  to  this  section. 

In  the  event  that  the  costs  and  compensa- 
tion to  the  master  are  not  met  by  the  peti- 
tioner or  protected  person,  the  court  may, 
in  its  discretion,  enter  judgment  against  the 
United  States  for  costs  and  fees  reasonably 
incurred  as  a  result  of  an  action  brought 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(e)  Resolution  of  Complaints  or  Griev- 
ances.—The  Attorney  General  shall  estab- 
lish guidelines  and  procedures  for  the  reso- 
lution of  complaints  or  grievances  of  per- 
sons provided  protection  under  this  chapter 
regarding  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram.". 

On  page  385,  after  line  13,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"§  3523.  Penalty  for  Wrongful  Disclosure 

"Whoever,  without  the  authorization  of 
the  Attorney  General,  knowingly  discloses 
any  information  received  from  the  Attorney 
General  under  section  3521(b)(6)  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
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On  page  387,  after  line  24.  insert  a  new 

Part  I  as  follows: 

Part     I— Jurisdiction     Over     Crimes     by 
United  States  Nationals  in  Places  Out- 
side THE  Jurisdiction  of  Any  Nation 
Sec     1210.  Section  7  of   title    18.   United 

States  Code    i.s  amended   bv   adding   a  new 


guidelines  by  the  investigative  or  prosecuto- 
rial personnel  of  the  Department  of  Justice; 
and 

(4)  the  advisability  of  the  enactment  of 
legislation  that  would  prohibit  criminal  de- 
fendants in  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
from     relying     upon     such     violations     as 


entity,  and  any  union  or  group  of  individ- 
uals associated  in  fact  although  not  a  legal 
entity. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
liberally  construed  to  effectuate  its  remedial 
puri)oses.'  ".♦ 

On  page  164.  delete  the  quotation  mark 

li;      onH     inci^rt 
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'(2)  Any  award  paid  from  the  fund  for  in- 
formation concerning  a  forfeiture,  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1)(B),  shall  be  paid  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
his  delegate,  except  that  the  authority  to 
pay  an  award  of  $10,000  or  more  shall  not 
be  delegated  to  any  person  other  than  the 


'"(2)  inquiries  from  an  agency  preparing  a 
presentence  report  for  another  court; 

"(3)  inquiries  from  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies where  the  request  for  information  is  re- 
lated to  the  investigation  of  a  crime  or  a  po- 
sition within  that  agency; 

"(4)  inquiries,  in  writing,  from  the  director 


(1)  striking  out  "an  officer  or  employee" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  public  offi- 
cial"; and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph:  ""For  the  purpose  of  this 
section: 

""public  official""  means  Member  of  Con- 
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On  page  387.  after  line  24.  insert  a  new 

Part  I  as  follows: 

Part     I -Jurisdiction     Over     Crimes     by 
United  States  Nationals  in  Places  Out- 
side THE  Jurisdiction  or  Any  Nation 
Sec     1210.  Section  7  of  title    18.   United 

States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 

paragraph,  as  follows: 

(7)  Any  place  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 

any  nation  with  respect  to  an  offense  by  or 

against  a  national  of  the  United  States. 

1.  Amendment  to  Title  II.  S.  1762. 

On  page  132.  lines  8  through  10.  delete 
454(b)  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  October  17.  1978.  (29 
U.S.C.  927(b))"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
425<b)  of  the  Job  Training  and  Partnership 
Act". 

2.  Amendment  to  Title  VI,  S.  1762. 

On  page  287,  line  12.  after  the  word  "this" 
and  before  the  word  "person's"  insert  "part 
if  such". 

3.  Amendment  to  Title  X.  Part  K.  As- 
saults Upon  Federal  Officers,"  to  include 
United  States  Magistrates  in  18  U.S.C.  1114. 

Protection  of  Officers  and  Employees  of 
the  United  States. 

On  page  329.  line  14.  insert  or  any  United 
States  magistrate."  after    ficer.". 

4.  AmendmenU  to  Labor  Racketeering 
Amendments  in  Title  VIII  of  S.  1762.  to  con- 
form to  analogous  provisions  of  the  Senate- 
passed  labor  racketeering  bill.  S.  336: 

On  page  306.  line  22.  delete  "and"  and 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

On  page  310.  line  15,  insert  ",  other  than 
in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  such  labor 
organization."  after   capacity". 

On  page  310,  line  23.  delete  and"  and 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

On  page  312.  lines  7  and  8.  delete  "or  em- 
ployee benefit  plan". 

On  page  313.  line  1.  delete  "1102"  and  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  thereof  "802". 

On  page  313.  line  2.  delete  "1103"  and  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  thereof  '803". 

On  page  313.  line  11.  delete  "1103  and 
1104"  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  803 
and  804  '. 

5.  Amendment  adding  to  Title  XII  of  S. 
1762.  a  new  part  relating  to  Department  of 
Justice  Internal  Operating  Guidelines. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
Part  J— Department  or  Justice  Internal 

Operations  Guidelines 
Sec  1211.  The  Attorney  General  shall,  not 
later  than  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  provide  a  detailed 
report  to  the  Congress  concerning— 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  internal  operating 
guidelines  promulgated  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  the  direction  of  the  investiga- 
tive and  prosecutorial  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  have  l)een  relied  upon 
the  criminal  defendants  in  courts  of  the 
United  States  as  the  basis  for  due  process 
challenges  to  indictment  and  prosecution  by 
law  enforcement  authorities  of  crimes  pro- 
hibited by  federal  statute; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  courts  of  the 
United  States  have  sustained  challenges 
based  upon  such  guidelines  in  cases  wherein 
it  has  been  alleged  that  federal  investigative 
agents  or  prosecutorial  personnel  have 
failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
such  internal  operating  guidelines,  and  the 
extent  and  nature  of  such  failures  to 
comply  as  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
have  found  to  exist; 

(3)  the  remedial  measures  taken  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  ensure  the  minimiza- 
tion of  such  violations  of  internal  operating 


guidelines  by  the  investigative  or  prosecuto- 
rial personnel  of  the  Department  of  Justice; 
and 

(4)  the  advisability  of  the  enactment  of 
legislation  that  would  prohibit  criminal  de- 
fendants in  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
from  relying  upon  such  violations  as 
grounds  for  the  dismissal  of  indictments, 
suppression  of  evidence,  or  the  vacation  of 
judgments  of  conviction. 

6.  Amendment  to  Title  Xll.  Part  P,  S. 
1762.  Witness  Security  Program  Improve- 
ments" relating  to  United  States  Marshals 
Ser\ice. 

On  page  385,  insert  line  21.  the  following: 
(d)  Section  568  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Appropria- 
tions"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  3302  and  9701  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  United  States  Mar- 
shals Service  is  authorized,  to  the  extent 
provided  in  the  Appropriations  Act.  to 
credit  to  its  appropriations  account  all  fees, 
commissions,  and  expenses  collected  for— 

"(l)  the  service  of  civil  process,  including 
complaints,  summonses,  subpoenas,  and 
similar  process;  and 

"(2)  seizures,  levies,  and  sales  associated 
with  judicial  orders  of  execution; 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  these  ac- 
tivities. Such  credited  amounts  may  be  car- 
ried over  from  year  to  year  for  these  pur- 
poses.". 

7.  Amendments  to  Title  III.  "Forfeiture." 
On  page  150.  line  19.  delete  "section  413" 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  413  and 
414". 

On  page  162.  delete  the  quotation  mark 
and  second  period  on  line  4.  and  insert  after 
line  4  the  following: 

"•(p)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  lil)erally  construed  to  effectuate  Its  reme- 
dial purposes.' ". 

On  page  162.  insert  before  line  5  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  investment  or  illicit  drug  PRorirs 

Sec  414.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  who  has  received  any  income  de- 
rived, directly  or  indirectly,  from  a  violation 
of  this  title  or  title  III  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  more  than  one  year  in  which 
such  person  has  participated  as  a  principal 
within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  use  or  invest,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  part  of  such  income,  or 
the  proceeds  of  such  income,  in  acquisition 
of  any  interest  in.  or  the  establishment  or 
operation  of,  any  enterprise  which  is  en- 
gaged in.  or  the  activities  of  which  affect, 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  A  purchase 
of  securities  on  the  open  market  for  pur- 
poses of  investment,  and  without  the  inten- 
tion of  controlling  or  participating  in  the 
control  of  the  issuer,  or  of  assisting  smother 
to  do  so,  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  this 
section  if  the  securities  of  the  issuer  held  by 
the  purchaser,  the  members  of  his  immedi- 
ate family,  and  his  or  their  accomplices  in 
any  violation  of  this  title  or  title  III  after 
such  purchase  do  not  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  one  percent  of  the  outstanding  secu- 
rities of  any  one  class,  and  do  not  confer, 
either  in  law  or  in  fact,  the  power  to  elect 
one  or  more  directors  of  the  issuer. 

•(b)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  [$50.0001  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  Iten]  years,  or  both. 

•(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  en- 
terprise' includes  any  individual,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  association,  or  other  legal 


entity,  and  any  union  or  group  of  individ- 
uals associated  in  fact  although  not  a  legal 
entity. 

•(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
liberally  construed  to  effectuate  its  remedial 
purposes.'  ".♦ 

On  page  164.  delete  the  quoUtion  mark 
and  second  period  on  line  16,  and  insert 
after  line  16  the  following: 

"  (j)  In  addition  to  the  venue  provided  for 
in  section  1395  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  in  the 
case  of  property  of  a  defendant  charged 
with  a  violation  that  is  the  basis  for  forfeit- 
ure of  the  property  under  this  section,  a 
proceeding  for  forfeiture  under  this  section 
may  be  brought  in  the  judicial  district  in 
which  the  defendant  owning  such  property 
is  found  or  in  the  judicial  district  in  which 
the  criminal  prosecution  is  brought.'  ". 

On  page  165.  line  5,  delete  "item "  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■•items". 

On  page  165.  delete  the  item  after  line  five 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•'  'Sec.  413  Criminal  forfeitures. 
Sec.  414  Investment  of  illicit  drug  prof- 
iU:'  ". 

On  page  165.  line  22.  delete  "subsection  (j) 
of  this  section "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  524(c)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code  ". 

On  page  166.  delete  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  6  on  page  169.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  310.  Section  524  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  There  is  established  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  a  special  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  Department  of  Justice  Assets  Forfeit- 
ure F\ind  ( hereinafter  in  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "fund")  which  shall  be 
available  to  the  Attorney  General  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  in  Appropriations  Acts  for 
the  following  purposes  of  the  Department 
of  Justice: 

(A)  the  payment,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  of  any  expenses  neces- 
sary to  seize,  detain,  inventory,  safeguard, 
maintain,  advertise,  or  sell  property  under 
seizure,  detention,  or  forfeited  pursuant  to 
any  law  enforced  or  administered  by  the  De- 
partment or  Justice,  or  of  any  other  neces- 
sary expenses  incident  to  the  seizure,  deten- 
tion, or  forfeiture  of  such  property;  such 
payments  may  include  payments  for  con- 
tract services  and  payments  to  reimburse 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  agency  for  any 
expenditures  made  to  perform  the  foregoing 
functions; 

■(B)  the  payment  of  awards  for  informa- 
tion or  assistance  leading  to  a  civil  or  crimi- 
nal forfeiture  under  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  8000  et  seg.)  or  a  criminal 
forfeiture  under  the  Racketeer  Influenced 
and  Corrupt  Organizations  statute  (18 
U.S.C.  1961  et  seg.).  the  discretion  of  the  At- 
torney General; 

•(C)  the  compromise  and  payment  of  valid 
liens  and  mortgages  against  property  that 
has  been  forfeited  pursuant  to  any  law  en- 
forced or  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  determine  the  validity 
of  any  such  lien  or  mortgage  and  the 
amount  of  payment  to  be  made;  and 

■(D)  disbursements  authorized  in  connec- 
tion with  remission  or  mitigation  procedures 
relating  to  property  forfeited  under  any  law 
enforced  or  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 
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■(2)  Any  award  paid  from  the  fund  for  in- 
formation concerning  a  forfeiture,  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1)(B),  shall  t>e  paid  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
his  delegate,  except  that  the  authority  to 
pay  an  award  of  $10,000  or  more  shall  not 
be  delegated  to  any  person  other  than  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  the  Associate  At- 
torney General,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion. Any  award  for  such  information  shall 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of  $150,000  or  one 
quarter  of  the  amount  realized  by  the 
United  States  from  the  property  forfeited. 

(3)  There  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund 
all  amounts  from  the  forfeiture  of  property 
under  any  law  enforced  or  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  remaining  after 
the  payment  of  expenses  for  forfeiture  and 
sale  authorized  by  law. 

■(4)  Amounts  in  the  fund  which  are  not 
currently  needed  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  kept  on  deposit  or  Invested  in 
obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  by,  the  United 
States. 

(5)  The  Attorney  General  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress,  not  later  thsui  four  months 
after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  a  detailed 
report  on  the  amounts  deposited  in  the  fund 
and  a  description  of  expenditures  made 
under  this  subsection. 

•(6)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  re- 
lating to  deposits  in  the  fund  shall  apply  to 
all  property  in  the  custody  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Comprehensive  Forfeiture  Act 
of  1983. 

(7)  For  fiscal  years  1984,  1985,  1986,  and 
1987,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  descril)ed  in  paragraph  (1).  At  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  any  amount  in  the 
fund  in  excess  of  the  amount  appropriated 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  General  Fund  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  except 
that  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
may  be  carried  forward  and  available  for  ap- 
propriation in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

•(8)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
property  is  forfeited  pursuant  to  a  law  en- 
forced or  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  If  it  Is  forfeited  pursuant  to— 

"(A)  any  criminal  forfeiture  proceeding; 

"(B)  any  civil  judicial  forfeiture  proceed- 
ing; or 

•(C)  any  civil  administrative  forfeiture 
proceeding  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice; 

except  to  the  extent  that  the  seizure  was  ef- 
fected by  a  Customs  officer  or  that  custody 
was  maintained  by  the  Customs  Service  in 
which  case  the  provisions  of  Section  613a  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1613a) 
shall  apply.' ". 

8.  Amendment  to  Title  XII,  part  A,  "Pros- 
ecution of  Certain  Juveniles  as  Adults,"  re- 
lating to  the  use  and  confidentiality  of  juve- 
nile records. 

On  page  378,  delete  line  12  through  line  4 
on  page  379,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

Sec  1202.  Section  5038  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
""§  5038.  Um  of  juvenile  records 

"(a)  Throughout  and  upon  the  completion 
of  the  juvenile  delinquency  proceeding,  the 
records  shall  be  safeguarded  from  disclosure 
to  unauthorized  persons.  The  records  shall 
be  released  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet 
the  following  circumstances: 

""(1)  inquiries  received  from  another  court 
of  law; 


"•(2)  Inquiries  from  an  agency  preparing  a 
presentence  report  for  another  court; 

""(3)  Inquiries  from  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies where  the  request  for  information  is  re- 
lated to  the  investigation  of  a  crime  or  a  po- 
sition within  that  agency; 

""(4)  Inquiries,  in  writing,  from  the  director 
of  a  treatment  agency  or  the  director  of  a 
facility  to  which  the  juvenile  has  been  com- 
mitted by  the  court; 

"(5)  inquiries  from  an  agency  considering 
the  person  for  a  position  immediately  and 
directly  affecting  the  national  security;  and 

'"(6)  inquiries  from  any  victim  of  such  ju- 
venile delinquency,  or  if  the  victim  is  de- 
ceased from  the  immediate  family  of  such 
victim,  related  to  the  final  disposition  of 
such  juvenile  by  the  court  In  accordance 
with  section  5037. 

Unless  otherwise  authorized  by  this  section, 
information  about  the  juvenile  record  may 
not  be  released  when  the  request  for  Infor- 
mation Is  related  to  an  application  for  em- 
ployment, license,  bonding,  or  any  civil  right 
or  privilege.  Responses  to  such  inquiries 
shall  not  be  different  from  responses  made 
about  persons  who  have  never  been  involved 
in  a  delinquency  proceeding. 

""(b)  District  courts  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  any  juvenile  shall  inform  the  juvenile, 
and  his  parent  or  guardian,  in  writing  in 
clear  and  nontechnical  language,  of  rights 
relating  to  his  juvenile  record. 

"'(c)  During  the  course  of  any  juvenile  de- 
linquency proceeding,  all  Information  and 
records  relating  to  the  proceeding,  which 
are  obtained  or  prepared  In  the  discharge  of 
an  official  duty  by  an  employee  of  the  court 
or  an  employee  of  any  other  governmental 
agency,  shall  not  t>e  disclosed  directly  or  in- 
directly to  anyone  other  than  the  judge, 
counsel  for  the  juvenile  and  the  govern- 
ment, or  others  entitled  under  this  section 
to  receive  juvenile  records. 

"(d)  Whenever  a  juvenile  Is  found  guilty 
of  committing  an  act  which  if  committed  by 
an  adult  would  be  a  felony  that  is  a  crime  of 
violence  or  an  offense  described  in  section 
841,  952(a),  or  955  or  959  of  title  21.  such  ju- 
venile shall  be  fingerprinted  and  photo- 
graphed. Except  a  juvenile  described  in  sub- 
section (f),  fingerprints  and  photographs  of 
a  juvenile  who  Is  not  prosecuted  as  an  adult 
shall  be  made  available  only  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Fingerprints  and  photographs  of  a 
juvenile  who  is  prosecuted  as  an  adult  shall 
be  made  available  in  the  manner  applicable 
to  adult  defendants. 

""(e)  Unless  a  juvenile  who  is  taken  into 
custody  is  prosecuted  as  an  adult  neither 
the  name  nor  picture  of  any  juvenile  shall 
be  made  public  in  connection  with  a  juvenile 
delinquency  proceeding. 

"(f)  Whenever  a  juvenile  has  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions  been  found  guilty  of  conunit- 
tlng  an  act  which  If  committed  by  an  adult 
would  be  a  felony  crime  of  violence  or  an  of- 
fense described  In  section  841,  592(a),  955,  or 
959  of  title  21,  the  court  shall  transmit  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Identi- 
fication Division,  the  information  concern- 
ing the  adjudications.  Including  name,  date 
of  adjudication,  court,  offenses,  and  sen- 
tence, along  with  the  notation  that  the  mat- 
ters were  juvenile  adjudications.". 

9.  Amendment  to  title  XI,  S.  1762.  relating 
to  18  U.S.C.  219. 

On  page  375,  after  line  15,  Insert  a  new 
Part  J  as  follows: 

Part  J— 18  U.S.C.  219  Amendment 
Sec.  1116.  Section  219  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by: 


(1)  striking  out  ""an  officer  or  employee" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  public  offi- 
cial"; and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph:  '■For  the  purpose  of  this 
section: 

■■public  official"  means  Member  of  Con- 
gress, the  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  Resident  Commissioner,  either 
before  or  after  he  has  qualified,  or  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  or  person  acting  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  branch  of  Government, 
thereof,  including  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  any  official  function,  under  or  by  author- 
ity of  any  such  department,  agency,  or 
branch  of  Government,  or  a  juror. 

10.  Amendment  to  Title  VII.  S.  1762.  "Sur- 
plus Federal  Property  Amendments." 

On  page  301.  at  the  end  of  line  2.  insert 
"If  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
any  surplus  property  transferred  or  con- 
veyed pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered 
into  between  March  1,  1982,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  was  suitable  for 
transfer  or  conveyance  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  reimburse  the 
transferee  for  any  monetary  consideration 
paid  to  the  United  States  for  such  transfer 
or  conveyance." 

11.  Amendments  to  Title  VI,  S.  1762,  "Jus- 
tice Assistance." 

On  page  253,  after  line  15,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(7)  an  assurance  that  the  State  will  take 
into  account  the  needs  and  requests  of  units 
of  genera]  local  government  in  the  State 
and  encourage  local  initiative  In  the  devel- 
opment of  programs  which  meet  the  objec- 
tives of  Section  501." 

On  page  257,  after  line  2,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(5)  In  distributing  funds  received  under 
this  part  the  State  shall  make  every  effort 
to  distribute  to  units  of  local  government 
and  combinations  thereof,  the  maximum 
amount  of  such  available  funds." 

Amendments  to  Title  VI,  Justice 
Assistance 

12.  On  page  250,  line  9.  insert  after  "ers;" 
the  following: 

"(12)  with  respect  to  cases  involving 
career  criminals  and  violent  crime,  expedite 
the  disposition  of  criminal  cases,  reform 
sentencing  practices  and  procedures;  and 
improve  court  system  management."; 

On  page  250,  line  10,  strike  "(12)"  and 
insert  "(13)". 

On  page  257,  strike  lines  16  through  17 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "within  such  State 
giving  priority  to  those  jurisdictions  with 
greatest  need.". 

13.  Amendment  to  title  II,  S.  1762,  "Sen- 
tencing Reform,"  relating  to  the  collection 
of  criminal  fines. 

On  page  40,  between  lines  19  and  20, 
Insert  the  following: 

The  liability  of  a  defendant  for  any  unex- 
ecuted fine  or  other  punishment  imposed  as 
to  which  probation  is  granted  shall  be  fully 
discharged  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  probation. 

On  page  42.  between  lines  9  and  10  Insert 
the  following:  If  the  court  has  imposed  and 
ordered  execution  of  a  fine  and  placed  the 
defendant  on  probation,  payment  of  the 
fine  or  adherence  to  the  court-established 
installment  schedule  shall  be  a  condition  of 
the  probation. 

On  page  49,  line  13,  after  "defendant" 
Insert  ■,  relative  to  the  burden  which  alter- 
native punishments  would  impose". 
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On  page  50,  strike  out  lines  16  through  20 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Time  and  Method  of  I*ayment— Pay- 
ment of  a  fine  is  due  immediately  unless  the 
court,  at  the  time  of  sentencing— 

••(1)  requires  payment  by  a  date  certain;  or 

"(2)  establishes  an  installment  schedule, 
the  specific  terms  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by 


ered  to  have  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentences  only 
after  payment  of  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  fine. 

"(b)  Order  or  Modipication  or  Remis- 
sion.—If.  after  the  filing  of  a  petition  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a),  the  court  finds 
that  the  circumstances  warrant  relief,  the 


"■(1)  Interest.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  interest  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  centum  per  month,  or  12  per 
centum  i>er  year,  shall  be  charged,  begin- 
ning the  31st  day  after  sentencing  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month  during  which  any 
fine  balance  remains  unpaid,  including  sums 
to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  Installment  sched- 
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except  In  special  circumstances,  and  specify- 
ing the  dates  on  which  designated  partial 
payments  will  be  made. 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  in 
cases  In  which— 

(A)  the  Attorney  General  believes  the 
likelihood  of  collection  is  remote;  or 

("R^  /•Hminnl    ffnpc  hnvp   hppn  KtAVPd  npnri- 


"S  3592.  Payment  of  a  fine,  delinquency  and  de- 
fault 

"(a)  Time  and  Method  op  Pattmekt. —Pay- 
ment of  a  fine  Is  due  Immediately  unless  the 
court,  at  the  time  of  sentencing— 
"(1)  requires  payment  by  a  date  certain;  or 
"(2)  establishes  an  installment  schedule, 

thp  srax-ifir  tj^rms.  n1  whiph  shfill  hp  fixed  bv 


tence  was  originally  Imposed,  unless  that 
court  transfers  jurisdiction  to  another 
court.  The  petitioner  shall  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  the  petition  has  been  filed 
within  ten  working  days  after  filing.  For  the 
purposes  of  clause  (1),  unless  exceptional 
circumstances  exist,  a  person  may  be  consid- 

f>rf^i\   in   hfivp   mn/ip   a  ffrmd    faith    effort   to 
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On  page  50.  strike  out  lines  16  through  20 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■(d)  Time  and  Method  of  Payment.— Pay- 
ment of  a  fine  is  due  immediately  unless  the 
court,  at  the  time  of  sentencing— 

■■(  1 )  requires  payment  by  a  date  certain;  or 

"(2)  establishes  an  installment  schedule, 
the  specific  terms  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  court. 

On  page  51.  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following: 

•(g)  Responsibility  to  Provide  Current  Ad- 
dress.—At  the  time  of  imposition  of  the  fine, 
the  court  shall  order  the  person  fined  to 
provide  the  Attorney  General  with  a  cur- 
rent mailing  address  for  the  entire  period 
that  any  part  of  the  fine  remains  unpaid. 
Failure  to  provide  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  current  address  or  a  change  in  ad- 
dress shall  be  punishable  as  a  contempt  of 
court. 

"(h)  Stay  of  Pine  Pending  Appeals  — 
Unless  exceptional  circumstances  exist,  if  a 
sentence  to  pay  a  fine  is  stayed  pending 
appeal,  the  court  granting  the  stay  shall  in- 
clude in  such  stay— 

"(1)  a  requirement  that  the  defendant, 
pending  appeal,  to  deposit  the  entire  fine 
amount,  or  the  amount  due  under  an  in- 
stallment schedule,  during  the  pendency  of 
an  appeal,  in  an  escrow  account  in  the  regis- 
try of  the  district  court,  or  to  give  bond  for 
the  payment  thereof;  or 

■■(2)  an  order  restraining  the  defendant 
from  transferring  or  dissipating  assets 
found  to  be  sufficient,  if  sold,  to  meet  the 
defendant's  fine  obligation. 

■•(i)  Delinqcent  Fine.— a  fine  is  delin- 
quent if  any  portion  of  such  fine  is  not  paid 
within  30  days  of  when  it  is  due.  including 
any  fines  to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  install- 
ment schedule. 

"(j)  Default.- A  fine  is  in  default  if  any 
portion  of  such  fine  is  more  than  90  days  de- 
linquent. When  a  criminal  fine  is  in  default. 
the  entire  amount  is  due  within  30  days  of 
notification  of  the  default,  notwithstanding 
any  installment  schedule. 

On  page  51.  strike  out  line  10  through  line 
7  on  page  52  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 
"9  3373.  ModiricBlion  or  remiwiion  of  Tinr 

••(a)  Petition  for  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion.—A  defendant  who  has  been  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine,  and  who- 
'd) can  show  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  and 
concerning  whom  the  circumstances  no 
longer  exist  that  warranted  the  imposition 
of  the  fine  in  the  amount  imposed  or  pay- 
ment by  the  installment  schedule,  may  at 
any  time  petition  the  court  for— 

"(A)  an  extension  of  the  installment 
schedule,  not  to  exceed  two  years  except  in 
case  of  incarceration  or  special  circum- 
stances; or 

"(B)  a  remission  of  all  or  part  of  the 
unpaid  portion  including  interest  and  penal- 
ties; or 

(2)  has  voluntarily  made  restitution  or 
reparation  to  the  victim  of  the  offense,  may 
at  any  time  petition  the  court  for  remission 
of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  fine  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such 
restitution  or  reparation. 
Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  filed  in  the  court  in  which  sen- 
tence was  originally  imposed,  unless  that 
court  transfers  jurisdiction  to  another 
court.  The  petitioner  shall  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  the  petition  has  been  filed 
within  ten  working  days  after  filing.  For  the 
purposes  of  clause  (1).  unless  exceptional 
circumstances  exist,  a  person  may  be  consid- 


ered to  have  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentences  only 
after  payment  of  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  fine. 

"(b)  Order  of  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion.—If.  after  the  filing  of  a  petition  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a),  the  court  finds 
that  the  circumstances  warrant  relief,  the 
court  may  enter  an  appropriate  order,  in 
which  case  it  shall  provide  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  copy  of  such  order. 

On  page  63.  line  18,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  63.  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  following: 

"(g)  keep  informed  concerning  the  con- 
duct, condition,  and  compliance  with  any 
condition  of  probation.  Including  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  or  restitution  of  each  proba- 
tioner under  his  supervision  and  report 
thereon  to  the  court  placing  such  person  on 
probation  and  report  to  the  court  any  fail- 
ure of  a  probationer  under  his  supervision 
to  pay  a  fine  in  default  within  30  days  after 
notification  that  it  is  in  default  so  that  the 
court  may  determine  whether  probation 
should  l>e  revoked;  and 

On  page  63.  line  19.  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '"(h)". 

On  page  67.  after  line  12.  strike  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  3613.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"3613.  Civil  remedies  for  satisfaction  of  an 
unpaid  fine. 

"3614.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a 
fine. 
"3615.  Criminal  default. 

On  page  68.  strike  out  lines  2  through  19 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Disposition  of  Payment.— The  clerk 
shall  forward  each  fine  payment  to  the 
United  SUtes  Treasury  and  shall  notify  the 
Attorney  General  of  its  receipt  within  10 
working  days. 

"(b)  Certification  of  Imposition— If  a 
fine  exceeding  $100  is  imposed,  modified,  or 
remitted,  the  sentencing  court  shall  Incor- 
porate in  the  order  Imposing,  remitting,  or 
modifying  such  fine,  and  promptly  certify  to 
the  Attorney  General— 

'•(1)  the  name  of  the  person  fined; 

"(2)  his  current  address; 

""(3)  the  docket  number  of  the  case; 

""(4)  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed; 

"(5)  any  installment  schedule; 

"•(6)  the  nature  of  any  modification  or  re- 
mission of  the  fine  or  installment  schedule; 
and 

"(7)  the  amount  of  the  fine  that  is  due 
and  unpaid. 

On  page  68.  line  20.  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

On  page  68.  after  line  26.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  Notification  of  Delinquency.- 
Within  10  working  days  after  a  fine  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  delinquent  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 3572(1).  the  Attorney  General  shall 
notify  the  person  whose  fine  is  delinquent, 
by  certified  mail,  to  inform  him  that  the 
fine  is  delinquent. 

"(e)  Notification  of  Default.— Within  10 
working  days  after  a  fine  is  determined  to 
t>e  in  default  as  provided  in  section  3572(j). 
the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  the 
person  defaulting,  by  certified  mail,  to 
inform  him  that  the  fine  Is  in  default  and 
the  entire  unpaid  balance.  Including  Interest 
and  penalties,  is  due  within  30  days. 

"(f)  Interest.  Monetary  Penalties  for 
Delinquency,  and  Default.— Upon  a  deter- 
mination of  willful  nonpayment,  the  court 
may  impose  the  following  Interest  and  mon- 
etary penalties: 


"(1)  Interest.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  interest  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  centum  per  month,  or  12  per 
centum  i>er  year,  shall  be  charged,  begin- 
ning the  31st  day  after  sentencing  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month  during  which  any 
fine  balance  remains  unpaid.  Including  sums 
to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  Installment  sched- 
ule. 

"•(2)  Monetary  penalties  for  delinquent 
FINES.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  a  penalty  sum  equal  to  10  per 
centum  shall  be  charged  for  any  portion  of 
a  criminal  fine  which  has  become  delin- 
quent. The  Attorney  General  may  waive  all 
or  part  of  the  penalty  for  good  cause. 

On  page  69.  strike  out  line  1  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"§3613.   Civil    remedies   for   satiRfaction    of   an 

unpaid  fine 

On  page  71.  after  line  23  and  before  the 
subchapter  heading  Insert  the  following: 

"9  3614.  Rcicntencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a  flne 

"(a)  Resentencing.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b).  if  a  defendant  know- 
ingly fails  to  pay  a  delinquent  fine  the  court 
may  resentence  the  defendant  to  any  sen- 
tence which  might  originally  have  been  im- 
posed. 

"(b)  Imprisonment.— The  defendant  may 
l>e  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
under  subsection  (a)  only  If  the  court  deter- 
mines that— 

"(l)  the  defendant  willfully  refused  to  pay 
the  delinquent  fine  or  had  failed  to  make 
sufficient  bona  fide  efforts  to  pay  the  fine; 
or 

"(2)  In  light  of  the  nature  of  the  offense 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  f>erson,  alter- 
natives to  imprisonment  are  not  adequate  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  punishment  and  de- 
terrence. 

"9  36IS.  Criminal  default 

""Whoever,  having  been  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine,  willfully  falls  to  pay  the  fine,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  fine  or  $10,000. 
whichever  Is  greater.  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

On  page  79.  line  2,  after  the  period  insert 
the  following:  "'No  prisoner  shall  be  released 
on  supervision  unless  such  prisoner  agrees 
to  adhere  to  an  installment  schedule,  not  to 
exceed  two  years  except  in  special  circum- 
stances, to  pay  for  any  fine  Imposed  for  the 
offense  committed  by  such  prisoner.". 

On  page  133.  line  10.  strike  "and  ". 

On  page  134.  line  12.  strike  the  period,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '";  and". 

On  page  134.  after  line  12.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)  the  provisions  of  sections  227  and  228 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment.". 

On  page  138.  between  lines  15  and  16. 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  227.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  for  each  criminal  fine  for  which 
the  unpaid  balance  exceeds  $100  as  of  the 
effective  dale  of  this  Act.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall,  within  120  days,  notify  the  person 
by  certified  mail  of  his  obligation,  within  30 
days  after  notification,  to— 

(A)  pay  the  fine  in  full; 

(B)  specify,  and  demonstrate  compliance 
with,  an  installment  schedule  established  by 
a  court  before  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act.  specifying  the 
dates  on  which  designated  partial  payments 
will  be  made;  or 

(C)  establish  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Attorney  General,  a  new  Installment  sched- 
ule of  a  duration  not  exceeding  two  years. 
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except  In  special  circumstances,  and  specify- 
ing the  dates  on  which  designated  partial 
payments  will  be  made. 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  In 
cases  In  which— 

(A)  the  Attorney  General  believes  the 
likelihood  of  collection  is  remote;  or 

(B)  criminal  fines  have  been  stayed  pend- 
ing appeal. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  within 
180  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
declare  all  fines  for  which  this  obligation  is 
unfulfilled  to  l)e  In  criminal  default,  subject 
to  the  civil  and  criminal  remedies  estab- 
lished by  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  No 
Interest  or  monetary  penalties  shall  be 
charged  on  any  fines  subject  to  this  section. 

(c)  Not  later  than  one  year  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  Include  In  the  annual  crime  report 
steps  taken  to  Implement  this  Act  and  the 
progress  achieved  in  criminal  fine  collection, 
including  collection  data  for  each  Judicial 
district. 

Sec.  228.  (a)  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  chapter  after  chapter  227: 

CHAPTER       228-IMPOSITION.       PAY- 
MENT. AND  COLLECTION  OF  FINES 

"Sec. 

""3591.  Imposition  of  a  fine. 

"3592.  Payment  of  a  fine,  delinquency  and 

default. 
"3593.  Modification  or  remission  of  fine. 
"3594.  Certification  and  notification. 
"3595.  Interest,  monetary  penalties  for  de- 

liquency.  and  default. 
"3596.  Civil  remedies  for  satisfaction  of  an 

unpaid  fine. 
3597.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a 

fine. 
■3598.  Statute  of  limitations. 
"'3599.  Criminal  default. 

"9  3591.  Imposition  of  a  fine 

"(a)  Factors  To  Be  Considered  in  Impos- 
ing A  Fine— The  court.  In  determining 
whether  to  Impose  a  fine,  the  amount  of 
any  fine,  the  time  for  payment,  and  the 
method  of  payment,  shall  consider— 

"(1)  the  ability  of  the  defendant  to  pay 
the  fine  in  view  of  the  income  of  the  defend- 
ant, earning  capacity  and  financial  re- 
sources, and,  if  the  defendant  is  an  organi- 
zation, the  size  of  the  organization; 

••(2)  the  nature  of  the  burden  that  pay- 
ment of  the  fine  will  impose  on  the  defend- 
ant, and  on  any  person  who  is  financially 
dependent  on  the  defendant,  relative  to  the 
burden  which  alternative  punishments 
would  impose; 

■■(3)  any  restitution  or  reparation  made  by 
the  defendant  in  connection  with  the  of- 
fense and  any  obligation  Imposed  upon  the 
defendant  to  make  such  restitution  or  repa- 
ration; 

■(4)  if  the  defendant  is  an  organization, 
any  measure  taken  by  the  organization  to 
discipline  its  employees  or  agents  responsi- 
ble for  the  offense  or  to  insure  against  a  re- 
currence of  such  an  offense;  and 

"(5)  any  other  pertinent  consideration. 

■■(b)  Effect  of  Finality  of  Judgment.— 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  sentence  to 
pay  a  fine  can  subsequently  be— 

"(1)  modified  or  remitted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3592: 

•■(2)  corrected  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  35;  or 

■'(3)  appealed; 
a  judgment  of  conviction  that  includes  such 
a  sentence  constitutes  a  final  judgment  for 
all  purposes. 


"S  3592.  Payment  of  a  fine,  delinquency  and  de- 
fault 

■'(a)  Time  and  Method  of  Pattment. —Pay- 
ment of  a  fine  is  due  Immediately  unless  the 
court,  at  the  time  of  sentencing— 
"(1)  requires  payment  by  a  date  certain;  or 
'(2)  establishes  an  installment  schedule, 
the  specific  terms  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  court. 

"(b)  Individual  Responsibilities  for  Pay- 
ment.—If  a  fine  is  imposed  on  an  organiza- 
tion, it  is  the  duty  of  each  individual  au- 
thorized to  make  disbursement  of  the  assets 
of  the  organization  to  pay  the  fine  from 
assets  of  the  organization.  If  a  fine  is  im- 
posed on  an  agent  or  shareholder  of  an  or- 
ganization, the  fine  shall  not  be  paid,  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly,  out  of  the  assets  of  the  or- 
ganization, unless  the  court  finds  that  such 
payment  is  expressly  permissible  under  ap- 
plicable State  law. 

■'(c)  Responsibility  To  Provide  Current 
Address.— At  the  time  of  Imposition  of  the 
fine,  the  court  shall  order  the  person  fined 
to  provide  the  Attorney  General  with  a  cur- 
rent mailing  address  for  the  entire  period 
that  any  part  of  the  fine  remains  unpaid. 
Failure  to  provide  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  current  address  or  a  change  In  ad- 
dress shall  be  punishable  as  a  contempt  of  a 
court. 

"(d)  Stay  of  Fine  F'ending  Appeal.— 
Unless  exceptional  circumstances  exist,  if  a 
sentence  to  pay  a  fine  is  stayed  pending 
appeal,  the  court  granting  the  stay  shall  In- 
clude In  such  stay— 

"(l)  a  requirement  that  the  defendant, 
pendency  appeal,  to  deposit  the  entire  fine 
amount,  or  the  amount  due  under  an  In- 
stallment schedule,  during  the  pending  of 
an  appeal.  In  an  escrow  account  In  the  regis- 
try of  the  district  court,  or  to  give  bond  for 
the  payment  thereof;  or 

"(2)  an  order  restraining  the  defendant 
from  transferring  or  dissipating  assets 
found  to  be  sufficient,  if  sold,  to  meet  the 
defendant's  fine  obligation. 

"(e)  Delinquent  Fine.— A  fine  Is  delin- 
quent if  any  portion  of  such  fine  is  not  paid 
within  30  days  of  when  it  is  due.  including 
any  fines  to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  Install- 
ment schedule. 

"(f)  Default.— A  fine  Is  In  default  If  any 
portion  of  such  fine  Is  more  than  90  days  de- 
linquent. When  a  criminal  fine  Is  in  default, 
the  entire  amount  Is  due  with  30  days  of  no- 
tification of  the  default,  notwithstanding 
any  Installment  schedule. 
"9  3593.  Modincation  or  remission  of  flne 

"(a)  Petition  for  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion.—A  person  who  has  been  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine,  and  who- 
'd) can  show  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  and 
concerning  whom  the  circumstances  no 
longer  exist  that  warrtmted  the  Imposition 
of  the  fine  In  the  amount  Imposed  or  pay- 
ment by  the  Installment  schedule,  may  at 
any  time  petition  the  court  for— 

■■(A)  an  extension  of  the  Installment 
schedule,  not  to  exceed  two  years  except  In 
case  of  Incarceration  or  special  circum- 
stances; or 

■■(B)  a  remission  of  all  or  part  of  the 
unpaid  portion  including  Interest  and  penal- 
ties; or 

'■(2)  has  voluntarily  made  restitution  or 
reparation  to  the  victim  of  the  offense,  may 
at  Emy  time  petition  the  court  for  a  remis- 
sion of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  fine  In  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such 
restitution  or  reparation. 
Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  filed  in  the  court  In  which  sen- 


tence was  originally  imposed,  unless  that 
court  transfers  jurisdiction  to  another 
court.  The  petitioner  shall  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  the  petition  has  been  filed 
within  ten  working  days  after  filing.  For  the 
purposes  of  clause  d).  unless  exceptional 
circumstances  exist,  a  person  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  only 
after  payment  of  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  fine. 

"(b)  Order  of  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion.—If.  after  the  filing  of  a  petition  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a),  the  court  finds 
that  the  circumstances  warrant  relief,  the 
court  may  enter  an  appropriate  order,  in 
which  case  it  shall  provide  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  copy  of  such  order. 

"§  3594.  Certification  and  notiflcation 

■■(a)  Disposition  of  Paitment.- The  clerk 
shall  forward  each  fine  payment  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  shall  notify  the 
Attorney  General  of  its  receipt  within  10 
working  days. 

"(b)  Certification  of  Imposition.— If  a 
fine  exceeding  $100  Is  Imposed,  modified,  or 
remitted,  the  sentencing  court  shall  Incor- 
porate In  the  order  Imposing,  remitting,  and 
modifying  such  fine,  and  promptly  certify  to 
the  Attorney  General— 

■■(1)  the  name  of  the  person  fined; 

■•(2)  his  current  address; 

"(3)  the  docket  number  of  the  case; 

"(4)  the  amount  of  the  fine  lmp>osed; 

■'(5)  any  Installment  schedule; 

■■(6)  the  nature  of  any  modification  or  re- 
mission of  the  fine  or  installment  schedule; 
and 

■'(7)  the  amount  of  the  fine  that  Is  due 
and  unpaid. 

■■(c)  Responsibility  for  Collection.— The 
Attorney  General  shall  be  responsible  for 
collection  of  an  unpaid  fine  concerning 
which  a  certification  has  been  Issued  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a). 

■(d)  Notification  of  Delinquency.- 
Within  10  working  days  after  a  fine  is  deter- 
mined to  be  delinquent  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 3592  (e).  the  Attorney  General  shall 
notify  the  person  whose  fine  Is  delinquent, 
by  certified  mail,  to  inform  him  that  the 
fine  is  delinquent. 

■■(e)  Notification  of  Default.— Within  13 
working  days  after  a  fine  Is  determined  to 
be  in  default  as  provided  in  section  3592  (f). 
the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  the 
person  defaulting,  by  certified  mall,  to 
Inform  him  that  the  fine  is  in  default  and 
the  entire  unpaid  balance.  Including  Interest 
and  penalties,  is  due  within  30  days. 

"9  3595.    Interest,   monetary    penalties   for  delin- , 
quency,  and  default 

■Upon  a  determination  of  willful  nonpay- 
ment, the  court  may  impose  the  following 
interest  and  monetary  penalties: 

"(1)  Interest.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  Interest  at  the  rate  of  1  per 
centum  per  month,  or  12  per  centum  per 
year,  shall  be  charged,  beginning  the  31st 
day  after  sentencing  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month  during  which  any  fine  balance  re- 
mains unpaid.  Including  sums  to  be  paid 
pursuant  to  an  Installment  schedule. 

■■(2)  Monetary  penalties  for  delinquent 
FINES.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  a  penalty  sum  equal  to  10  per 
centum  shall  be  charged  for  any  portion  of 
a  criminal  fine  which  has  become  delin- 
quent. The  Attorney  General  may  waive  aU 
or  part  of  the  penalty  for  good  cause. 
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"9  3596.   Civil    remedies   for   satisfaction    of  an 
unpaid  fine 

"(a)  Lien.— A  fine  imposed  as  a  sentence  is 
a  Hen  In  favor  of  the  United  States  upon  all 
property  belonging  to  the  person  fined.  The 
Hen  arises  at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  the 
judgment  and  continues  until  the  liability  is 


■(b)  Imprisonment.— The  defendant  may 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment 
under  subsection  (a)  only  if  the  court  deter- 
mines that— 

(1)  the  person  willfully  refused  to  pay 
the  delinquent  fine  or  had  failed  to  make 
sufficient  bona  fide  efforts  to  pay  the  fine; 


(f)  Subsection  (b)d)  of  section  4214  of 
title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  'parole "  the  following:  "or  a 
failure  to  pay  a  fine  in  default  within  30 
days  after  notification  that  it  is  In  default". 

(g)(1)  Section  3565  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 
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information  which  can  be  utilized  by  the 
maximum  number  of  authorities;  and 

"(2)  facilitate  positive  identification  of 
bona  fide  holders  of  identification  docu- 
ments.". 

(b)  The  President  shall,  no  later  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  after  consultation  with  Peder- 


cable  guideline  or  where  no  guideline  for 
the  offense  existed. 

Page  84,  Line  23— Technical  Amendment. 

Page  98,  Lines  9-12— Technical  Amend- 
ment. 

Page  96.  line  8— This  amendment  creates. 
In  Rule  6(e)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal   Procedure,    a    procedural    mechanism 


Page  221,  line  20— Language  that  In  es- 
sence, appears  in  current  law  that  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  U.S.  obligations  under  the  Con- 
vention on  Psychotropic  Substances. 

Page  222,  lines  12-13— Technical  Amend- 
ments. 

Page  222,  line  17— Technical  Amendment. 

Page  228— Technical  Amendments. 
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"9  35M.    Civil    remedies    for    satisfaction    of   an 
unpaid  fine 

"(a)  Lien.— A  fine  imposed  as  a  sentence  is 
a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States  upon  all 
property  belonging  to  the  person  fined.  The 
lien  arises  at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  the 
judgment  and  continues  until  the  liability  is 
satisfied,  remitted,  or  set  aside,  or  until  it 
becomes  unenforceable  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b).  On  application  of 
the  person  fined,  the  Attorney  General 
shaU- 

■■(1)  issue  a  certificate  of  release,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  6325  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  of  any  lien  Imposed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  upon  his  acceptance  of  a  bond 
described  in  section  6325(aH2)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code;  or 

••(2)  issue  a  certificate  of  discharge,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  6325  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  of  any  part  of  the  person  s  prop- 
erty subject  to  a  lien  imposed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  upon  his  determination  that 
the  fair  market  value  of  that  part  of  such 
property  remaining  subject  to  and  available 
to  satisfy  the  lien  is  at  least  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  fine. 

■(b)  Expiration  or  Lien.— A  lien  becomes 
unenforceable  at  the  time  liability  to  pay  a 
fine  expires  as  provided  in  section  3598. 

•(c)  Application  of  Other  Lien  Provi- 
sions.—The  provision  of  sections  6323.  6331. 
8334  through  6336.  6337(a),  6338  through 
8343.  6901,  7402.  7403.  7424  through  7426. 
7505(a).  7506,  7701.  cjid  7805  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6323.  6331, 
8332,  6334  through  6336.  6337(a).  6338 
through  6343.  6901.  7402.  7403.  7424 
through  7426.  7505(a/.  7506.  7701.  and  7805) 
and  of  section  513  of  the  Act  of  October  17. 
1940  (54  Stat.  1190).  apply  to  a  fine  and  to 
the  lien  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  as  if  the 
liability  of  the  person  fined  were  for  an  in- 
ternal revenue  tax  assessment,  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  application  of  such  statutes 
is  modified  by  regulations  issued  by  the  At- 
torney General  to  accord  with  differences  in 
the  nature  of  the  liabilities.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  references  in  the 
preceding  sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  the  Secretary'  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  the  Attorney  General.'  and 
references  in  those  sections  to  tax'  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  fine'. 

"(d)  Epfect  on  Notice  or  Lien.— A  notice 
of  the  lien  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  considered  a  notice  of  lien  for  taxes  pay- 
able to  the  United  States  for  the  purposes 
of  any  State  or  local  law  providing  for  the 
filing  of  a  notice  of  a  tax  lien.  The  registra- 
tion, recording,  doclieting.  or  indexing,  in 
accordance  with  28  U.S.C.  1962.  of  the  judg- 
ment under  which  a  fine  is  imposed  shall  be 
considered  for  slII  purposes  as  the  filing  pre- 
scribed by  section  6323(f)(1)(A)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6323 
(f)(1)(A))  and  by  subsection  (c). 

•'(e)  Alternative  Enporcement. —Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
a  judgment  imposing  a  fine  may  be  enforced 
by  execution  against  the  property  of  the 
person  fined  in  like  manner  as  judgments  in 
civil  cases. 

(f)  Discharge  or  Debts  Inapplicable.— 
No  discharge  of  debts  pursuant  to  a  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding  shall  render  a  lien  under 
this  section  unenforceable  or  discharge  li- 
ability to  pay  a  fine. 
"9  3597.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a  fine 

■•(a)  Resentencing.- Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b),  if  a  person  knowing- 
ly fails  to  pay  a  delinquent  fine  the  court 
may  resentence  the  person  to  any  sentence 
which  might  originally  have  been  imposed. 


■(b)  Imprisonment.— The  defendant  may 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
under  subsection  (a)  only  if  the  court  deter- 
mines that— 

(1)  the  person  willfully  refused  to  pay 
the  delinquent  fine  or  had  failed  to  make 
sufficient  bona  fide  efforts  to  pay  the  fine; 
or 

■■(2)  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  offense 
and  the  characteristic  of  the  person,  alter- 
natives to  imprisonment  are  not  adequate  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  punishment  and  deter- 
rence. 
"9  3598.  Sutute  of  limitations 

(a)  Liability  to  pay  a  fine  expires— 

■■(1)  20  years  after  the  entry  of  the  judg- 
ment: 

■•(2)  upon  the  death  of  the  person  fined. 

"(b)  The  period  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
may  be  extended,  prior  to  its  expiration,  by 
a  written  agreement  between  the  person 
fined  and  the  Attorney  General.  The  run- 
ning of  the  period  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
is  suspended  during  any  interval  for  which 
the  running  of  the  period  of  limitations  for 
collection  of  a  tax  would  be  suspended  pur- 
suant to  section  6503(b),  6503(c),  6503(f), 
6503(i).  or  7508(a)(l)((I)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6503(b), 
6503(c).  6503(f).  6503(i).  or  7508  (a)(l)(I)).  or 
section  513  of  the  Act  of  October  17.  1940 
54  Stat.  1190). 
§  .3399.  Criminal  default 

Whoever,  having  been  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine,  willfully  falls  to  pay  the  fine,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  fine  or  $10,000. 
whichever  is  greater,  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.". 

(b)  Section  3651  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  ""May  be 
required  to  provide  for  the  support  of  any 
persons,  for  whose  support  he  is  legally  re- 
sponsible." the  following  new  paragraph: 

■'If  the  court  has  imposed  and  ordered 
execution  of  a  fine  and  placed  the  defend- 
ant on  probation,  payment  of  the  fine  or  ad- 
herence to  the  court-established  installment 
schedule  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  proba- 
tion.". 

'O  Section  3651  of  title  18,  United  States 
Jode.  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

The  defendant's  liability  for  any  unexe- 
cuted fine  or  other  punishment  imposed  as 
to  which  probation  is  granted,  shall  be  fully 
discharged  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  probation.". 

(d)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  3655 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"He  shall  keep  informed  concerning  the 
conduct,  condition,  and  compliance  with  any 
condition  of  probation,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  or  restitution  of  each  proba- 
tioner under  his  supervision,  and  shall 
report  thereon  to  the  court  placing  such 
person  on  probation.  He  shall  report  to  the 
court  any  failure  of  a  probationer  under  his 
supervision  to  pay  a  fine  in  default  within 
30  days  after  notification  that  it  is  in  de- 
fault so  that  the  court  may  determine 
whether  probation  should  be  revoked.". 

(e)  Section  4209  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and. 
in  a  case  involving  a  criminal  fine  that  has 
not  already  been  paid,  that  the  parolee  pay 
or  agree  to  adhere  to  an  installment  sched- 
ule, not  to  exceed  2  years  except  in  special 
circumstances,  to  pay  for  any  fine  imposed 
for  the  offense.". 


(f)  Subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  4214  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  iunended  by 
adding  after  "parole"  the  following:  'or  a 
failure  to  pay  a  fine  in  default  within  30 
days  after  notification  that  It  is  In  default". 

(g)(1)  Section  3565  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  227 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  item  for  section  3565  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
••35€5.  Repealed". 

(h)  Section  3569  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by— 

( 1 )  striking  out  "(a)";  and 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(1)  This  section  shall  be  repealed  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  begin- 
ning 24  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

14.  Amendment  to  Title  X,  Part  B,  S.  1762. 
"Solicitation  to  Commit  a  Crime  of  "Vio- 
lence." 

On  page  320.  line  3.  delete  "crime  of  vio- 
lence"' and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "felony 
that  has  as  an  element  the  use.  attempted 
use.  or  threatened  use  of  physical  force 
against  the  person  or  property  of  another". 

15.  Amendment  to  "ntle  VI.  S.  1762.  "Jus- 
tice Assistance."  relating  to  rural  crime. 

On  page  236.  line  23,  delete  "successful." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "successful:". 

On  page  236.  after  line  23,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(6)  developing  improved  strategies  for 
rural  areas  to  better  utilize  their  dispersed 
resources  In  combatting  crime,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  violent  crime,  juvenile  de- 
linquency, and  crime  prevention." 

On  page  245.  line  13.  insert  "rural  crime, " 
after  ""quents,". 

On  page  250.  after  line  9,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(12)  provide  training,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  programs  to  assist  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  authorities  in  rural  areas 
:n  combatting  crime,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  violent  crime,  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  crime  prevention;". 

On  page  250,  line  10,  delete  "(12)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(13)". 

On  page  291.  line  3.  after  "criminals."' 
insert  "In  rural  areas  such  training  shall 
emphasize  effective  use  of  regional  re- 
sources and  Improving  coordination  among 
criminal  justice  personnel  in  different  areas 
and  in  different  levels  of  government.'". 

16.  Amendment  relating  to  the  status  of 
Puerto  Rico  In  the  Justice  Assistance  part 
of  S.  1762  (Title  VI). 

On  page  262.  line  24,  delete  "3"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "one  and  one-half". 

On  page  262,  line  25,  delete  "the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico."'. 

On  page  263.  line  4,  delete  "■97'"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof   "ninety-eight  and  one-half". 

On  page  264,  line  17,  delete  "the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. ". 

17.  Amendment  to  Title  VI,  S.  1762.  "Jus- 
tice Assistance. " 

On  page  300.  between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  605.  (a)  Section  1028  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  per- 
sonal descriptors  or  identifiers  utilized  in 
identification  documents,  as  defined  In  this 
section,  shall  utilize  common  descriptive 
terms  and  formats  designed  to— 

""(I)  reduce  the  redundancy  and  duplica- 
tion of  Identification  systems  by  providing 


information  which  can  be  utilized  by  the 
maximum  number  of  authorities;  and 

"(2)  facilitate  positive  identification  of 
bona  fide  holders  of  identification  docu- 
ments.". 

(b)  The  President  shall,  no  later  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  after  consultation  with  Feder- 
al, State,  local,  and  International  issuing  au- 
thorities, and  concerned  groups,  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  for  the  en- 
actment of  comprehensive  legislation  on 
Federal  identification  systems.  Such  legisla- 
tion shall— 

(1)  give  due  consideration  to  protecting 
the  privacy  of  persons  who  are  the  subject 
of  any  identification  system; 

(2)  recommend  appropriate  civil  and 
criminal  sanctions  for  the  misuse  or  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  personal  identifica- 
tion Information:  and 

(3)  make  recommendations  providing  for 
the  exchange  of  personal  identification  in- 
formation as  authorized  by  Federal  or  State 
law  or  Executive  order  of  the  President  or 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States. 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  amendments  to  S. 
1762,  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1983.  and  ask  that  each  be 
assigned  a  number.  Each  of  the  two  is 
made  up  of  a  group  of  amendments 
that  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Record.  The  purpose  of  introducing 
them  again  at  this  time  is  to  make 
minor  corrections  in  the  two  groups, 
to  supply  the  text  of  one  provision 
that  was  inadvertently  deleted  from 
the  text  printed  in  the  October  26. 
1983,  Record,  and  to  include  a  new  set 
of  amendments  to  the  forteiture  provi- 
sion proposed  by  Senator  D'Amato. 

These  two  groups  of  amendments 
are  considered  noncontroversial  by  the 
sponsors  of  S.  1762.  When  S.  1762  is 
brought  up,  I  plan  to  move  the  imme- 
diate consideration  and  adoption  of 
both  groups. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  explanation  of  the 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  of  Amendment  2678 

Page  19,  lines  15-16— Technical  Amend- 
ment. 

Page  21.  line  1— Expressly  requires  to  the 
extent  practicable  that  a  person  who  vio- 
lates the  pre-trail  release  condition  not  to 
commit  further  crimes  while  on  release  be 
brought  back  before  the  same  judge  who  re- 
leased the  person  in  the  first  instance  to 
consider  appropriate  further  action. 

Page  28.  Lines  7-8— Technical  Amend- 
ment. 

Page  29,  Line  5— Technical  Amendment. 

Page  80,  Line  10— Technical  Amendment. 

Page  82.  Lines  3-19— This  is  a  non-sub- 
stantive clarifying  amendment  concerning 
appellate  review  of  a  sentence  by  the  de- 
fendant where  the  sentence  is  above  the  ap- 
plicable guideline  or  where  no  guideline  for 
the  offense  existed. 

Page  83.  Lines  3-19— This  a  non-substan- 
tive clarifying  amendment  concerning  ap- 
pellate review  of  a  sentence  by  the  govern- 
ment where  the  sentence  Is  below  the  appli- 


cable guideline  or  where  no  guideline  for 
the  offense  existed. 

Page  84.  Line  23— Technical  Amendment. 

Page  98.  Lines  9-12— Technical  Amend- 
ment. 

Page  96.  line  8— This  amendment  creates, 
in  Rule  6(e)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure,  a  procedural  mechanism 
whereby  a  Federal  prosecutor  could  seek  a 
court  order  to  notify  State  authorities  of 
facts  relating  to  the  commission  of  a  State 
offense.  Such  a  procedure  was  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  Judicial  Conference's  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Criminal  Rules. 

Page  96.  line  9— Technical  Amendment. 

Page  96,  line  11-12— Technical  Amend- 
ment. 

Page  97,  preceding  line  1— Technical 
Amendment. 

Page  97,  line  4— Technical  Amendment. 

Page  121,  after  line  12— Technical  Amend- 
ment. 

Page  124,  line  10— Technical  Amendment. 

Page  124,  lines  13-19— This  amendment 
deletes  amendments  to  18  U.S.C.  1963  that 
were  Inadvertently  carried  over  from  prior 
criminal  code  bills  (S.  1630)  and  not  appro- 
priate in  the  context  of  this  bill. 

Page  124,  lines  20  and  22— Technical 
Amendments. 

Page  125,  lines  5  and  19— Technical 
Amendments. 

Page  126— Technical  Amendments. 

Page  127— Technical  Amendments. 

Page  128— Technical  Amendments. 

Page  130.  line  24— Technical  Amendment. 

Page  131— Technical  Amendment. 

Page  132,  after  line  22— Clarifying  amend- 
ment to  make  It  clear  that  the  new  18  U.S.C. 
3559(b)  Is  not  Intended  to  repeal  the  current 
death  penalty  and  related  procedures  appli- 
cable to  aircraft  hijacking,  where  death  re- 
sults. 

Page  164,  line  4— Technical  Amendment. 

Page  178,  after  line  8— Technical  Amend- 
ment. 

Page  189— Technical  Amendments. 

Page  190— Technical  Amendments. 

Page  191— Technical  Amendments. 

Page  201— This  amendment  deletes  new  18 
U.S.C.  4246(g)  as  redundant  since  It  covers 
the  same  subject  area  as  Rule  12.2(c)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  which 
took  effect  August  1,  1983.  Moreover.  Rule 
12.2(c)  sets  forth  a  more  accurate  standard, 
in  light  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
for  determining  under  what  circumstances  a 
defendant's  statements  made  in  the  course 
of  a  mental  examination  are  admissible  In 
evidence. 

Page  201,  lines  19  and  23— Technical 
Amendments. 

Page  202,  line  11— Technical  Amendment. 

Page  203,  line  6— Technical  Amendment. 

Page  211,  lines  6  and  8  and  lines  7  and  10— 
Technical  Amendments. 

Page  212— An  amendment  to  conform 
Schedule  II  <a)(4)  to  other  polnu  of  the  bill. 

Page  215— Clarifying  amendment  to  make 
It  clear  that  this  bill  does  not  intend  to 
change  in  any  way  the  current  mandatory 
exemption  of  over-the-counter  nonnarcotic 
drugs  from  the  controlled  substances  sched- 
ule process.  It  does  this  by  retaining  the 
mandatory  provisions  of  current  21  U.S.C. 
201(g)(1)  and  eliminating  over-the-counter 
nonnarcotic  drugs  from  the  new  permissive 
exemption  authority  proposed  by  this  bill. 

Page  218,  line  17— Necessary  language  to 
continue  current  law  inadvertently  left  out 
of  S.  829. 
Page  218.  line  19— Technical  Amendment. 
Page  220— Technical  Amendments. 
Page  221,  lines  9,   11,  and   12— Technical 
Amendments. 


Page  221.  line  20— Language  that  In  es- 
sence, appears  in  current  law  that  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  U.S.  obligations  under  the  Con- 
vention on  Psychotropic  Substances. 

Page  222.  lines  12-13— Technical  Amend- 
ments. 

Page  222.  line  17— Technical  Amendment. 

Page  228— Technical  Amendments. 

Page  229— Technical  Amendments. 

Page  230— Technical  Amendment. 

Page  241.  line  7— Technical  Amendment. 

Page  245.  line  6— Technical  Amendment. 

Page  248.  line  18— Technical  Amendment. 

Page  255,  after  line  9— Technical  Amend- 
ment. 

Page  262.  lines  14  and  16— Technical 
Amendment. 

Page  264,  line  21— Technical  Amendment. 

Page  267.  line  23— Technical  Amenoment. 

Page  268.  line  16— Technical  Amendment. 

Page  269.  line  5— Technical  Amendment. 

Page  270.  line  10— Technical  Amendment. 

Page  282,  line  7-8— Technical  Amendment. 

Page  290,  lines  13-14— Technical  Amend- 
ment. 

Page  300.  line  20— Clarifying  Amendment. 

Page  301,  lines  3  and  16— Clarifying 
Amendments. 

Page  302.  line  9— Technical  Amendment. 

Page  302.  line  25— Clarifying  Amendment. 

Page  317.  line  12— This  amendment  would 
conform  the  "consideration"  clause  of  pro- 
posed section  1952A  to  that  in  proposed  sec- 
tion 1952B  (at  page  318.  lines  2-2). 

Page  317,  line  19— The  amendment  makes 
the  definition  of  "anything  of  pecuniary 
value"  applicable  both  to  section  1952A  suid 
1952B  as  is  appropriate. 

Page  318— technical  Amendments. 

Page  319,  line  2— Amendment  corrects  in- 
advertent omission  of  a  penalty  for  an  at- 
tempt or  conspiracy  to  kidnap  another 
person. 

Page  322,  line  19— The  proposed  new  of- 
fenses for  committing  a  crime  of  violence 
with  or  while  carrying  a  handgun  loaded 
with  armor-piercing  ammunition  inadvert- 
ently omitted  a  maximum  prison  term,  this 
amendment  sets  the  maximum  term  for  the 
offense  at  ten  years. 

Page  325— Technical  Amendments. 

Page  326— Technical  Amendment. 

Page  327— Section  114  punishes  maiming. 
Except  for  murder  and  rape,  maiming  Is 
probably  the  more  serious  crime  of  violence 
against  the  person  In  the  criminal  code.  The 
penalty  for  this  offense,  however.  Is  anoma- 
lously low.  Whereas  the  more  modem  as- 
sault statute  Involving  serious  bodily  injury. 
18  U.S.C.  113(f),  carries  a  ten-year  and 
$10,000  maximum  sentence.  18  U.S.C.  114  is 
only  punishable  by  seven  years  in  prison 
and  a  fine  of  $1000.  The  amendment  would 
elevate  the  penalty  for  maiming  to  twenty 
years  and  $25,000. 

Page  329.  line  2— Amendment  to  exclude 
Interstate  transmission  facilities  from  this 
general  offense  concerning  destruction  of 
energy  facilities,  because  such  facilities  are 
already  protected  under  title  49. 
Page  331— Technical  Amendments. 
Page  334— Technical  Amendments. 
Page  353.  line  7— Technical  Amendments. 
Page  361— Amendment  to  further  amend 
18  U.S.C.  2232  (relating  to  Interferrlng  with 
a  search  or  seizure)  to  raise  the  penalty  to  a 
five  year  felony  for  unlawfully  impeding  or 
preventing  a  search  or  seizure  by  destroying 
or  removing  projierty. 
Page  368— Technical  Amendments. 
Page  371— Technical  Amendments. 
Page  373.  line  5  through  374,  line  10— This 
amendment  strikes  the  new  prison  contra- 
band provision  proposed  In  Part  H  of  title 
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XI  and  substitutes  a  total  unified  approach 
to  prison  contraband. 

The  prison  contraband  amendments  of 
the  bill  (section  1109)  were  designed  prunar- 
Uy  to  cure  a  defect  In  current  law  under 
which  introduction  of  contraband  into,  or 
movement  of  such  articles  within,  a  prison 
facility  is  an  offense,  but  possession  of  con- 
traband Items  by  a  prisoner  is  not  covered. 
To  cure  this  defect,  section  1109  of  the  bill 
added  a  new  18  U.S.C.  1793  to  reach  posses- 
sion in  a  prison  facility  of  escape  tools,  nar- 
cotic drugs,  and  weapons.  Present  statutes 
concerning  prison  contraband.  18  U.S.C. 
1791  and  1792  (which  also  reaches  inciting  a 
prison  riot),  were  unchanged. 

A  number  of  problems  have  been  noted 
with  the  approach  adopted  in  section  1109 
of  the  bill.  For  example,  the  ten-year  penal- 
ty for  existing  offense  remains  the  same,  ir- 
respective of  whether  the  contraband  article 
is  a  gun  or  a  pack  of  cigarettes:  no  penalty  is 
provided  for  the  possession  of  non-narcotic 
drugs  such  as  LSD  or  PCP;  a  prisoner  found 
carrying  an  escape  tool  would  be  subject  to 
a  ten  year  penalty  if  charged  under  existing 
section  1792  but  to  only  a  one  year  penalty 
If  charged  under  the  new  proposed  offense. 
Also,  this  section  of  the  bill  fails  to  provide 
needed  statutory  authority  to  summarily 
seize  and  forfeit  contraband  articles  in  Fed- 
eral correctional  '.nstitutions.  (See.  Sell  v. 
ParratU  548  F.2d  753  (8th  Cir.)  cert  denied, 
434  U.S.  873  (1977):  but  see  Lowery  v. 
Cuyler.  521  F.  Supp.  430  (E.D.  Pa.  1981)  (up- 
holding confiscation  of  contraband  money 
and  declining  to  follow  Sell). 

The  amendment  of  section  1109  addresses 
these  problems  by  creating  a  single,  unified 
offense  to  address  l>oth  the  introduction  of 
contraband  articles  into  prisons,  and  the 
procurement  and  possession  of  these  items 
by  prisoners.  This  new  offense  is  to  appear 
as  a  new  18  U.S.C.  1791.  and  it  is  based  on 
the  prison  contraband  offense  included  In 
the  criminal  code  revision  bill  approved  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  last  Con- 
gress (S.  1630)  Under  this  new  offense,  the 
severity  of  the  penalty  would  depend  on  the 
relative  dangerousness  of  the  article  in- 
volved, with  the  most  severe  penalty  impris- 
onment for  ten  years  and  a  S25.000  fine)  ap- 
plicable to  offenses  involving  firearms  and 
explosives.  In  all.  five  levels  of  penalties  are 
provided. 

The  aspects  of  current  18  U.S.C.  1792  con- 
cerning prison  contraband  are  deleted  so 
that  the  offense  deals  solely  with  conduct 
involving  prison  riots  and  mutiny.  Current- 
ly, no  fine  is  prescribed  for  this  offense: 
therefore,  a  125.000  fine  has  been  added. 

Finally,  a  new  section  has  been  added  to 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  summary  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  con- 
traband articles  by  Bureau  of  Prisons  per- 
sonnel. A  virtually  identical  amendment  was 
Included  in  the  criminal  code  revision  bill 
approved  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
last  Congress  (S.  1639). 

Page  374.  lines  15.  17.  and  22— Technical 
Amendments. 

Page  376.  lines  11  and  12— Technical 
Amendments. 

Page  380— Technical  Amendments. 

Page  382.  after  line  11— Technical  Amend- 
ments. 

Page  382,  line  15— This  amendment  estab- 
lishes, as  a  predicate  for  witness  protection, 
the  requirement  that  the  official  proceeding 
involve  an  allegation  of  organized  criminal 
activity  or  other  serious  offense.  This  re- 
flects the  view  that  witnesses  should  be  af- 
forded protection  only  in  serious  cases. 

Page  382.  line  23— The  first  paragraph  and 
subsection  ( 1 )  reflect  the  finding  that  there 


has  been  no  sufficient  delineation  of  the 
guidelines  for  placing  persons  in  the  witness 
protection  program.  The  amendment  re- 
quires the  Attorney  General  to  issue  formal 
guidelines.  Subsection  (2)  requires  a  written 
assessment  by  the  Attorney  General  in  each 
case  of  the  need  for  protection  versus  the 
danger  to  the  community  posed  by  placing  a 
relocated  witness  in  its  midst.  Subsection  (3) 
requires  a  determination  that  the  need  for 
protection  outweighs  the  risk  of  danger  to 
the  community.  The  final  sentence  makes 
clear  that  no  civil  liability  attaches  to  a  de- 
cision to  afford  protection  to  a  witness. 

Page  383.  line  23— This  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  Attorney  General  may  dis- 
close as  well  as  refuse  to  disclose  the  identi- 
ty of  a  protected  witness  after  weighing 
danger  to  the  witness,  detriment  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program,  and  the  t>enefits 
to  the  community  or  the  person  seeking  the 
disclosure. 

I>age  384.  line  4— This  amendment  man- 
dates disclosure  to  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties of  relevant  information  about  a  protect- 
ed witness  when  the  witness  is  charged  with 
a  felony  or  a  violent  misdemeanor.  Disclo- 
sure remains  discretionary  when  the  charge 
involves  a  non-violent  misdemeanor.  This 
comports  generally  with  present  practice  in 
the  administration  of  the  program. 

Page  385,  after  line  7— Subsection  (d)  es- 
tablishes a  procedure  by  which  an  individ- 
ual with  a  judicial  order  or  judgment  for 
money  or  damages  may  petition  a  federal 
court  for  the  appointment  of  a  master  to  en- 
force his  or  her  rights  against  the  protected 
person.  This  does  not  apply  to  child  custody 
order. 

This  procedure  aissures  that  the  identity 
of  the  protected  person  is  not  publicly  dis- 
closed while  providing  an  opportunity  to  an 
individual  with  a  legitimate  order  or  judg- 
ment to  have  it  enforced. 

Under  current  law  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  individuals  to  collect  judgments 
against  persons  who  have  entered  the  Wit- 
ness Security  Program  because  their  loca- 
tion is  unknown. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  establish  guidelines  and  procedures 
for  the  resolution  of  complaints  by  protect- 
ed persons  about  the  administration  of  the 
program. 

Page  385.  after  line  13— This  amen'iment 
establishes  as  a  felony  offense  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  identity  or  location  of  a  protect- 
ed witness  when  such  information  is  provid- 
ed by  the  Attorney  General  to  assist  a  state 
or  local  Investigation. 

Page  387.  after  line  24— This  amendment 
to  S.  1762  adds  a  new  Part  I  to  title  XII  to 
amend  18  U.S.C.  7  to  provide  United  States 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction  of  serious 
crimes  committed  by  or  against  United 
States  nationals,  as  when  such  crimes  are 
committed  in  Antarctica  or  on  an  ice  flow.  A 
similar  proposal  was  adopted  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  m  S.  1630  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  a  similar  amendment  to 
18  U.S.C.  7  with  respect  to  offenses  commit- 
ted aboard  space  craft  was  enacted  in  the 
97th  Congress  (see  P.L.  97-96,  December  21. 
1981). 

Explanations  op  AMZHVutm  2679 

1.  On  page  132.  lines  8  through  10. 

The  reference  to  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973  Is  out- 
dated becuase  that  Act  has  been  superseded 
by  the  Job  Training  and  Partnership  Act. 

2.  On  page  287.  line  12. 

This  amendment  restores  three  words 
that  were  inadvertently  omitted. 


3.  On  page  329,  line  14. 

This  amendment  Includes  United  States 
Magistrates  in  18  U.S.C.  1114  and  thus 
brings  this  part  of  the  bill  In  conformity 
with  Title  X.  Part  G. 

4.  Explanation  of  amendments  to  Labor 
Racketeering  Amendments  in  Title  VIII  of 
S.  1762.  to  conform  this  title  to  the  analo- 
gous provisions  of  the  Senate-passed  labor 
racketeering  bill.  S.  336: 

The  Judiciary  Committee  Report  on  the 
labor  racketeering  amendments  of  S.  1762 
(Title  VIII)  notes  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  provision  regarding  law  enforcement 
authority  of  the  Labor  Department  not  in- 
cluded in  S.  1762.  the  provisions  of  Title 
VIII  are  identical  to  S.  336  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  75  to  0  on  June  20,  1983 
(S.  Rep.  No.  98-225,  297,  n.  1).  The  following 
minor  amendments  are  necessary,  however, 
to  make  these  provisions  identical.  A  set  of 
technical  amendments  is  also  needed  to  re- 
flect correct  section  numbers. 

On  page  306.  line  22. 

Under  present  law,  persons  who  have  been 
disbarred  from  serving  in  certain  labor  or 
management  organization  positions  or  pen- 
sion or  benefit  plan  positions  by  virtue  of 
conviction  for  certain  crimes  may  obtain 
relief  from  disbarment  either  (A)  upon  res- 
toration of  citizenship  rights  revoked  as  a 
result  of  the  conviction  or  (B)  upon  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Parole  Commission  that 
the  persons  service  in  one  of  the  designated 
positions  would  not  be  contrary  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  applicable  disbarment  statute. 
Both  S.  1762  and  S.  336  increase  the  possi- 
ble period  of  disbarment  under  the  ERISA 
and  LMRDA  statutes  from  five  to  ten  years, 
but  also  allow  the  sentencing  court  to 
reduce  the  period  to  a  minimum  of  five 
years.  S.  336  makes  it  clear  that  relief  by 
the  sentencing  court  is  a  separate  avenue  in 
addition  to  the  existing  bases  for  relief. 
However.  S.  1762.  by  virtue  of  its  use  of 
■and"  rather  than  "or"  (as  is  used  in  S.  336), 
makes  it  appear  that  relief  from  the  sen- 
tencing court  is  available  only  if  one  of  the 
two  existing  bases  for  relief,  restoration  of 
rights  or  a  favorable  determination  by  the 
Parole  Commission,  is  also  met.  Moreover, 
relief  under  one  of  the  two  existing  bases 
does  not  appear  to  be  independently  avail- 
able. 

Thus,  as  presently  formulated.  S.  1762's 
amendments  to  29  U.S.C.  1111  and  504  not 
only  increase  the  possible  period  of  disbar- 
ment, but  also  appear  to  make  relief  from 
disbarment  more  difficult  (or  at  least  proce- 
durally more  complex)  than  under  current 
law.  There  is  no  indication  that  such  a 
result  was  ever  intended.  Instead,  authority 
for  the  trial  court  to  reduce  the  ten-year 
period  to  one  not  less  than  five  years  was 
added  to  accommodate  situations  in  which 
the  new  ten-year  period  might  not  l>e  merit- 
ed under  the  facts  of  a  particular  case.  The 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
amended  S.  336  to  achieve  this  result  and 
preserve  the  other  avenues  of  relief  provid- 
ed imder  current  law  (S.  Rep.  No.  98-83). 
This  amendment  to  section  802  of  the  bill, 
which  amends  the  disbarment  provision  of 
ERISA  (29  U.S.C.  1111).  is  identical  to  that 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  and  included  In  S.  336  as 
passed  by  the  Senate.  An  identical  amend- 
ment of  the  disbarment  provision  of  the 
LMRDA  (29  U.S.C.  504)  is  set  out  below. 
On  page  310.  line  15. 

This  amendment  brings  this  provision  of 
S.  1762  into  conformity  with  the  analogous 
provision  of  S.  336.  It  makes  it  clear  that 
the  disbarment  provision  of  the  LMRDA 


does  not  apply  to  a  convicted  person's  mere 
membership  in  a  labor  organization.  The 
purpose  of  the  disbarment  provision  Is  to 
deny  to  persons  convicted  of  certain  serious 
crimes  the  ability  to  serve  In  decision- 
making or  fiduciary  positions  within  a  labor 
organization.  It  is  not  intended  to  deny 
union  membership  to  such  persons.  The 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
added  language  to  S.  336  to  clarify  this 
issue.  This  amendment  to  section  803  of  S. 
1762  is  identical  to  that  made  to  S.  336. 

On  page  310,  line  23. 

This  amendment  to  the  disbarment  provi- 
sion of  the  LMRDA  is  Identical  to  the 
amendment  of  the  analogous  ERISA  disbar- 
ment provision,  discussed  above.  (Amend- 
ment «1.) 

On  page  312,  lines  7  and  8. 

The  reference  to  "employee  benefit  plan" 
is  inappropriate  In  this  part  of  the  bill,  since 
it  is  an  amendment  to  the  LMRDA  (29 
U.S.C.  504)  which  does  not  encompass  em- 
ployee benefit  plans.  The  amendment 
brings  this  provision  of  S.  1762  Into  con- 
formity with  the  analogous  provision  of  S. 
336  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

On  page  313.  line  1. 

On  page  313.  line  2. 

On  page  313,  line  It. 

These  are  technical  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 804  of  the  bill  to  provide  for  correct  ref- 
erences to  other  sections  of  Title  VIII  of  S. 
1762.  (In  the  "Comprehensive  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1983"  as  introduced,  the  labor 
racketeering  amendments  appeared  as  Title 
XI;  In  S.  1762.  as  reported,  they  appear  as 
Title  VIII.) 

5.  Explanation  of  proposed  Part  J.  Title 
X.  S.  1762  requiring  studies  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  of  its  Internal  Operations 
Guidelines  at  the  end  of  the  bill. 

This  amendment  requires  the  Attorney 
General  to  report  to  Congress  on  a  number 
of  issues  concerning  defendants'  use  of  De- 
partment of  Justice  internal  operating 
guidelines  In  challenging  the  legality  of  in- 
dictments. The  Attorney  General  is  asked  to 
report  on  the  extent  to  which  violations  of 
such  guidelines  are  invoked  as  the  basis  for 
due  process  challenges  to  prosecutions  and 
on  the  extent  to  which  courts  sustain  such 
challenges.  Further,  the  Attorney  General 
is  required  to  report  on  measures  taken  to 
ensure  that  internal  operating  guidelines 
are  followed  and  on  the  advisability  of  new 
legislation  In  the  area. 

6.  Explanation  of  amendment  to  Title  XII, 
Part  P.  of  S.  1762  to  permit  the  United 
States  Marshals  Service  to  credit  to  its  ap- 
propriations account  fees,  commissions,  and 
expenses  collected  for  service  of  process  and 
other  similar  activities. 

On  page  385.  after  line  21. 

The  United  States  Marshals  Service  col- 
lects fees  and  commissions  for  litigation-re- 
lated services  that  it  prforms  such  as  service 
of  civil  process  and  executions  against  prop- 
erty to  satisfy  civil  judgments.  However,  the 
Marshals  Service  is  not  permitted  to  credit 
these  fees  and  commissions  to  their  appro- 
priations account.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Authorization  bill,  S.  1192.  which  has 
been  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
amended  section  568  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code  to  allow  the  Marshals  Service 
to  credit  to  Its  appropriations  account  fees 
and  expenses  collected  "for  the  service  of 
civil  process.  Including  complaints,  sum- 
monses, subpoenas,  and  similar  process". 
This  amendment  also  adds  such  authority 
to  28  U.S.C.  588.  Unlike  the  authorization 
bill,  however,  it  makes  It  clear  that  the  Mar- 
shals Service  may  also  credit  to  Its  appro- 


priation account  fees  and  commissions  col- 
lected from  private  litigants  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  services  as  seizures,  levies, 
and  sales  associated  with  judicial  orders  of 
execution. 

7.  Brief  explanation  of  amendments  to 
forfeiture  title  of  S.  1762: 

1.  DO  J  forfeiture  fund  amendments.  Page 
166  line  1  to  page  169  line  6. 

The  Department  has  already  transmitted 
amendments  to  the  forfeiture  fund  in  S. 
1762  to  expand  its  scope  from  a  drug-assets 
fund  only  to  a  fund  to  encompass  all  forfeit- 
ure activities  of  the  Department.  This 
amendment  was  published  in  the  Nov.  2 
Congressional  Record.  This  version  of  the 
fund  amendments  includes  certain  refine- 
ments agreed  upon  after  consultation  with 
OMB.  The  changes  concern  only  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (7)  of  the  fund  provision. 

The  change  in  paragraph  (3)  is  intended 
to  clarify  the  fact  that  the  amounts  to  be 
placed  In  the  fund  are  those  remaining  after 
payment  of  any  other  expenses  with  respect 
to  a  particular  forfeiture  that  are  author- 
ized by  law.  The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to 
allow  the  proceeds  of  profitable  forfeitures 
to  offset  the  expenses  Incurred  In  unprofit- 
able forfeitures,  not  to  limit  current  author- 
ity to  offset  expenses  in  profitable  forfeit- 
ures. 

Paragraph  (7)  of  the  fund  provision  con- 
cerns authorization  levels  for  fund  appro- 
priations and  the  fiscal  mechanics  of  the 
fund.  OMB's  suggested  changes  accomplish 
the  following:  (1)  deletion  of  certain  super- 
fluous language  concerning  carry-over  from 
year  to  year  and  the  closeout  of  the  fund: 
(2)  assuring  that  there  is  start-up  money  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  up  to  an 
amount  of  $5  million  (otherwise  the  fund 
starts  at  zero  each  year);  and  (3)  removing 
the  authorization  level  ceilings.  This  final 
change  reflects  the  fact  that  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  purposes  of  the  fund,  it  is 
very  difficult  at  this  juncture  to  know  how 
large  a  fund  appropriation  should  be  sought 
each  year.  It  was  OMB's  view  that  it  would 
be  better  to  remove  the  authorization  ceil- 
ings. 

2.  Liberal  construction  clause  amendment. 
On  page  162.  after  line  4. 

In  part,  the  Supreme  Court's  willingness. 
In  the  recent  RtLssello  decision,  to  accept  the 
government's  argument  that  racketeering 
profits  and  proceeds  are  forfeitable  under 
RICO  was  due  to  the  application  to  Rico  of 
a  liberal  construction  clause.  This  amend- 
ment adds  the  same  liberal  construction 
clause  to  the  new  drug-assets  criminal  for- 
feiture provision  created  in  section  303  of 
the  bill,  and  may  prove  equally  useful  in 
avoiding  overly  narrow  applications  of  this 
provision  by  the  courts. 

3.  Civil  drug  forfeiture  venure  provision. 
On  page  164.  after  line  16. 

Under  current  law.  civil  forfeiture  actions 
must  be  brought  in  the  judicial  district  in 
which  the  property  to  be  forfeited  is  locat- 
ed. Thus,  if  a  defendant  or  defendants  in  a 
single  criminal  case  have  property  subject 
to  forfeiture  that  is  located  in  several  dis- 
tricts. It  is  necessary,  if  the  government  is  to 
pursue  civil  rather  than  criminal  forfeiture, 
to  fUe  separate  actions  In  each  district.  In 
such  a  case,  this  amendment  woxild  permit 
the  forfeiture  actions  to  be  brought  In  the 
single  district  in  which  the  defendant  is 
found  or  is  being  prosecuted. 

Traditionally,  in  rem  actions  must  be 
brought  in  the  district  in  which  the  res  Is  lo- 
cated. While  this  amendment  would  depart 
with  tradition,  it  should  not  be  viewed  as 
unconstitutional  since  it  is  likely  not  only  to 


provide  a  more  convenient  forum  for  both 
the  government  and  the  defendant-claim- 
ant, but  also  better  notice  to  the  defendant- 
claimant. 

This  amendment  is  taken  verbatim  from 
Representative  Hughes'  forfeiture  bill  H.R. 
3299.  The  Department  has  never  expressed 
opposition  to  this  provision. 

4.  Drug  profit  Investment  offense  amend- 
ments. On  page  162.  before  line  5. 

RICO  (18  U.S.C.  1963  (a))  currently  makes 
it  criminal  to  invest  the  proceeds  of  a  pat- 
tern of  racketeering  activity  (which  includes 
drug  offenses)  in  an  enterprise  engaged  in. 
or  whose  activities  affect,  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce.  However,  where  there  is  a 
single  drug  violation,  rather  than  a  pattern 
of  violations,  this  investment  prohibition 
does  not  apply.  This  amendment  would  pe- 
nalize investment  of  the  income  of  a  single 
felony  drug  violation,  and  is  drawn,  with 
only  minor  variations  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  underlying  offense,  from  18  U.S.C. 
1963  (a). 

8.  Explanation  of  amendments  to'  Title 
XII.  Part  A.  of  S.  1762  relating  to  the  use 
and  confidentiality  of  juvenile  records. 

Page  378.  line  12.  Under  current  law.  all 
juvenile  records  must  be  sealed  and  can  be 
released  only  by  court  order;  this  gives  a 
judge  the  discretion  to  deny  a  legitimate  re- 
quest or  at  least  delay  acting.  Therefore, 
courts  and  prosecutors  generally  do  not 
have  access  to  the  records  of  younger  crimi- 
nals to  aid  in  charging,  bail,  plea  bargaining, 
and  sentencing  decisions,  in  effect,  then, 
many  juveniles  are  already  career  criminals 
but  get  a  clean  slate  at  age  18. 

These  amendments  would  make  access  to 
juvenile  records  automatic  for  courts,  law 
enforcement  authorities,  and  other  qualify- 
ing persons.  Moreover,  after  a  juvenile's 
second  delinquency  adjudication  for  a 
felony  crime  of  violence  or  drug  offense,  re- 
quire transmittal  of  the  Information  to  the 
FBI. 

9.  On  page  375,  after  line  15. 

This  amendment  clarifies  the  intent  of  18 
use  !  219  by  substituting  the  words  "public 
official"  for  'officer  or  employee "  thereby 
maintaining  consistency  with  18  USC  J  201 
(Bribery  of  Public  Officials  and  Witnesses). 

10.  On  page  301,  at  the  end  of  line  2. 

This  amendment  provides  for  reimburse- 
ment to  State  and  local  governments  that 
have  bought  surplus  property  for  correc- 
tional purpKJses  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment during  the  limited  period  preceding 
enactment  of  this  surplus  property  donation 
provision  for  such  property.  This  is  intend- 
ed to  encourage  State  and  local  govern- 
ments that  plan  to  acquire  surplus  Federal 
property  through  purchase  not  to  delay 
their  acquisition  merely  because  legislation 
is  pending  that  would  donate  such  property 
to  the  States. 

11.  On  page  253,  after  line  15. 

This  amendment  requires  a  State  to  in- 
clude in  its  grant  application  assurances 
that  the  needs  of  local  government  have 
been  considered,  and  that  local  initiative  In 
the  development  of  programs  has  been  en- 
couraged. 

On  page  257.  after  line  2. 

This  amendment  makes  clear  to  the 
States  that  as  much  grant  money  as  possi- 
bly is  to  be  distributed  to  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment. 

12.  On  page  250,  line  9. 

This  authorizes  grants  to  states  for  pro- 
grams to  Improve  court  management  of 
cases  Involving  violent  crime  and  career 
criminals.  In  short,  states  would  be  allowed 
to  spend  block  grant  funds  on  this  type  of 
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proKnun  in  addition  to  the  twelve  alremdy  in 
the  legislation. 

On  page  250.  line  10. 

Technical  amendment. 

On  page  257.  lines  16  and  17. 

This  amends  the  section  that  requires 
block  grant  funds  for  which  the  state  does 
not  qualify  to  be  distributed  to  local  units  of 
government  within  that  state.  The  present 
provision  allows  distribution  to  localities 
"on  the  basis  of  criteria  to  be  established." 
This  amendment  would  provide  a  broad  cri- 
terion for  distribution  of  funds.  This  does 
not  limit  the  Attorney  General's  discretion; 
it  simply  requires  him  to  give  priority  to 
those  jurisdictions  with  greatest  need. 

13.  This  amendment  incorporates  S.  1976. 
the  Criminal  Pine  Collection  Act.  intro- 
duced October  19.  1983.  by  Senators  Percy 
and  Thurmond,  into  T<tle  II  of  S.  1762.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  improve 
the  collection  of  criminal  fines  and  other- 
wise make  the  fine  sanction  an  effective  sen- 
tencing alternative. 

14.  On  page  320.  line  3. 

Part  B  of  Title  X  is  designed  to  crimi 
nallze  the  offense  of  solicitation  to  commit 
a  federal  crime  of  violence.  This  amendment 
is  intended  to  avoid  any  possible  concern 
that  such  an  offense  might  impinge  on  con- 
stitutionally protected  speech,  petition,  and 
assembly  rights  under  the  First  Amendment 
by  limiting  Section  1003  to  felonies  that 
have  as  an  element  the  use,  attempted  use. 
or  threatened  use  of  physical  force  against 
the  person  or  property  of  another." 

15.  This  amendment  emphasizes  the  need 
to  focus  on  rural  crime  in  the  Justice  Assist- 
ance title  of  S.  1762  by  (1)  specifying  rural 
crime  as  a  target  for  the  National  Institute 
of  Justice  for  the  purpose  of  research  and 
demonstration  projects;  (2)  requiring  the 
gathering  and  promulgation  of  rural  crime 
statistics  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics; 
(3)  authorizing  and  encouraging  federal 
matching  grants  for  training,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  programs  to  assist  state  and 
local  authorities  with  the  fight  on  rural 
crime;  and  (4)  clarifying  specific  rural  crime 
goals  for  FBI-assisted  local  and  regional 
training  programs  for  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. 

16.  Explanation  of  amendment  relating  to 
the  states  of  Puerto  Rico  in  Title  VI  of  S. 
1762 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  treat 
Puerto  Rico  as  a  State  for  the  purpose  of 
Title  VI.  Part  G.  Criminal  Justice  Facili- 
ties." Puerto  Rico  is  treated  as  a  state 
throughout  the  rest  of  this  Title  The 
amendment,  therefore,  conforms  Part  G  to 
the  rest  of  the  Title.  The  amendment  also 
adjusts  from  3  percent  to  1  Vj  percent  the  al- 
lotment of  money  for  renovation  and  con- 
struction of  criminal  justice  facilities  among 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  each 
fiscal  year.  The  decrease  reflects  the  remov- 
al of  Puerto  Rico  from  this  group  of  islands. 

On  page  262.  line  24. 

This  amendment  provides  for  up  to  one 
and  one-half  percent  of  the  sums  appropri- 
ated annually  for  the  renovation  and  con- 
struction of  criminal  justice  facilities  to  be 
alloted  to  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Pacific  Trust  Territory, 
and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

On  page  262.  line  25. 

This  amendment  deletes  Puerto  Rico  from 
the  list  of  islands  originally  eligible  for  an 
amount  of  up  to  three  percent  of  the  sums 
appropriated  annually  for  the  renovation 
and  construction  of  criminal  justice  facili- 
ties. 


On  page  263.  line  4. 

Technical  amendment. 

On  page  264.  line  17. 

This  amendment  removes  Puerto  Rico 
from  the  list  of  lands  not  to  be  considered  as 
States  for  the  purpose  of  Section  704. 

On  page  300.  between  lines  7  and  8. 

17.  This  amendment  directs  the  various 
federal  sigencies  and  departments  utilizing 
federal  identification  systems  to  scrutinize, 
make  recommendations,  and  implement 
changes  in  current  identification  systems. 
The  intent  of  the  legislation  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  uniform  federal  identification 
policy  providing  for  positive  identification 
of  persons  holding  federal  identification 
documents.  The  amendment  also  directs  the 
President  within  three  years  of  enactment 
of  this  act  and  upon  consultation  with  vari- 
ous groups  to  make  recommendations  to 
Congress  for  the  enactment  of  comprehen- 
sive legislation  with  regard  to  Federal  I.D. 
systems.* 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  business 
meeting  originally  scheduled  for  10 
a.m.  on  Thursday.  January  26.  1984 
has  been  rescheduled.  The  business 
meeting  will  convene  at  9:15  a.m.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  in  room  608  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  as 
originally  plarmed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1985  on  Thursday. 
February  2.  1984  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
608  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  Honorable  David  Stock- 
man. Director.  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  is  scheduled  to  testify. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Carolyn  McCallum  at  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  at  224-0849. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  public  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Mineral  Resources. 

On  Friday.  February  10  at  9:30  a.m., 
the  subcommittee  will  receive  testimo- 
ny on  S.  2186.  to  establish  a  State 
mining  and  mineral  resources  research 
institute  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  Friday.  March  2  at  9:30  a.m.,  the 
subcommittee  will  receive  testimony 
on  the  subject  of  recovering  oil  by 
mining. 

Both  hearings  will  be  held  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Mineral  Resources.  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  may  wish  to  con- 


tact Mr.  Bob  Terrell  of  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  at  224-5205. 

LABOR-HHS-EDUCATION  APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  the  Senate  that  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies  will 
hold  its  fiscal  year  1985  public  witness 
hearings  on  Thursday.  April  12;  Tues- 
day. April  24;  Wednesday,  April  25; 
Thursday,  April  26;  and  conclude  on 
Tuesday,  May  1.  These  hearings  will 
be  preceded  by  a  hearing  on  Wednes- 
day, April  11  when  the  subcommittee 
will  take  testimony  from  Members  of 
Congress. 

The  deadline  for  interested  groups 
and  individuals  to  submit  their  re- 
quests for  an  opportunity  to  testify  is 
Wednesday.  March  7.  All  requests 
must  be  in  writing  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  me  in  care  of  the  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  SD-131.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20510. 

Those  persons  whose  requests  are  re- 
ceived by  March  7  will  receive  a  letter 
providing  instructions  for  their  ap- 
pearance before  the  subcommittee. 

In  addition,  the  deadline  for  those 
who  only  wish  to  submit  statements 
for  the  hearing  record  will  be  Friday, 
May  4.  Such  statements  must  be  no 
longer  than  seven  double-spaced 
pages,  and  three  copies  should  be  sent 
to  me  in  care  of  the  subcommittee. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  public,  the 
scheduling  of  a  public  hearing  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water. 

On  Thursday,  February  9,  1984,  at  2 
p.m.  in  room  SD-366  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C.  the 
subcommittee  will  hear  testimony  on 
S.  1611.  the  "Arizona  Strip  District 
Wilderness  Act  of  1983"  and  S.  2155. 
to  designate  certain  national  forest 
system  lands  in  the  State  of  Utah  for 
inclusion  in  the  national  wilderness 
preservation  system  to  release  other 
forest  lands  for  multiple-use  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water, 
room  SD-308  DSOB,  Washington. 
D.C.  phone  (202)  224-0613.  Those 
wishing  to  testify  should  notify  the 
subcommittee  no  later  than  February 
7.  1984. 

Because  of  the  number  of  witnesses 
expected  to  testify,  oral  testimony 
may  be  limited  to  3  minutes  per  wit- 
ness. Written  statements  may  be 
longer.  Witnesses  will  be  placed  in 
panels.  Witnesses  are  requested  to 
submit  25  copies  of  their  testimony  24 


hours  in  advance  of  the  hearing  to  the 
subcommittee. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water.  Mr.  Tony 
Bevinetto,  phone  (202)  224-5161. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  in  closed  session,  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
January  26,  to  discuss  NATO  defense 
efforts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  January  26,  in  order  to 
consider  and  act  on  the  committee 
budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PERMANENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ananimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
January  26,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  orga- 
nized crime  in  the  Midwest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NUTRITION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nutrition  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
January  26,  to  hold  a  joint  hearing 
with  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Do- 
mestic Marketing,  Consumer  Rela- 
tions, and  Nutrition  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and 
Vocational  Education  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  to 
review  the  proposal  of  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Food  Assistance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TRIBALLY  CONTROLLED  COM- 
MUNITY COLLEGE  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 
•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  expressing  my  appreciation  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  for  signing  into  law  the 
Tribally  Controlled  Community  Col- 
lege Assistance  Act  Amendments  of 
1983. 


This  legislation  marks  an  important 
milestone  in  efforts  to  improve  and  en- 
large educational  opportunities  in 
Indian  covmtry.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  and  a  strong  supporter  of 
Indian  education  programs.  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  Andrews,  for  his 
efforts  to  fashion  a  bill  which  would 
meet  the  concerns  expressed  by  all 
parties  involved  in  the  crafting  of  this 
legislation. 

I  was  proud  that  I  could  play  a  smaU 
part  in  gaining  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  look  forward  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong  and  vibrant  commu- 
nity college  program  which  will  ad- 
dress the  special  needs  of  our  native 
Americans. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  submit 
the  following  letter  which  I  received 
from  a  student  at  the  Sisseton-Wahpe- 
ton  Community  College  located  in  Sis- 
seton,  S.  Dak.  It  is  a  wonderful  key- 
note to  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
and  I  submit  it  for  my  colleagues  con- 
sideration. 

The  letter  follows: 

January  3.  1984. 
Hon.  James  Abdnor. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Abdnor:  You  recently  took 
action  that  extended  the  life  of  Tribally 
Controlled  Community  Colleges.  This  is  no 
doubt  one  of  many  issues  that  confront  you 
over  a  period  of  time.  It  was.  however,  one 
of  the  single,  most  important  issues  affect- 
ing me  and  others  like  me. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  I  sat  in  on  a  Ca- 
reers workshops  sponsored  by  the  local  com- 
munity college  along  with  a  few  other  Edu- 
cational Institutions.  I  guess  college  has 
always  been  somewhere  in  the  back  of  my 
mind,  maybe  that's  why  I  was  there. 

There  has  always  been  a  wide  gap  between 
me  and  higher  education.  For  years  this  gap 
has  never  been  bridged,  at  least  not  in  my 
case.  There  have  been  many  obstacles,  a  lot 
of  them  were  obstacle.s  of  my  own  making.  I 
learned  to  survive  by  doing  other  peoples 
work  for  them.  I  was  long  on  experience  and 
short  on  education.  I  watched  other  people 
benefit  from  my  labor,  and  the  harder  I 
worked,  the  more  work  was  given  to  me.  I 
saw  less  qualified  and  less  capable  men 
moved  in  ahead  of  me  because  of  education- 
al requirements. 

Education  has  never  been  on  my  priority 
list,  but  I  seem  to  do  well  on  those  things  to 
which  I  give  priority.  I  decided  to  get  an 
education. 

I  investigated  the  major  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, but  for  one  reason  or  another  just 
couldn't  get  things  to  work  out.  I  went  to 
my  limits,  but  it  was  still  out  of  reach.  One 
of  their  advisors  told  me  to  check  into  the 
Tribal  Community  College. 

This  was  the  answer.  They  could  meet  me 
at  the  halfway  point.  They  were  friendly, 
helpful  and  encouraging.  I  needed  all  of 
that  especially  the  encouragement.  I  could 
relate  to  the  students  and  staff.  They  could 
afford,  to  be  patient  with  me. 

I  can  honestly  say  that  if  it  was  not  for 
this  Tribal  College  I  would  not  be  attending 
college  at  all.  One  year  after  I  sat,  in  curiosi- 
ty, at  a  college  workshop,  I'm  looking  for- 
ward to  graduating  with  a  degree  in  Busi- 


ness Administration.  All  the  hard  earned  ex- 
perience gained  over  the  years,  will  not  be 
wasted. 

Thanks  to  you.  and  people  like  you.  who 
have  ears  to  listen,  and  courage  to  act. 
people  like  me  pursue  our  visions.  Tribal 
Community  College  may  not  be  the  answer 
for  everyone,  but  for  me  it  was  the  only  one. 
Sincerely. 

Elden  Lawrence. 
Student,  Sisseton-  Wahpeton 

Community  CoUegcm 


ATCHISON'S  JOHN  AND  WINNEY 
ALLINGHAM 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  week- 
end, two  of  Kansas'  premier  newspa- 
per legends  passed  away.  Within  2 
days  of  each  other,  minutes  from  the 
paper  they  had  owned  and  nin  togeth- 
er for  years.  John  Paul  and  Winney 
Allingham  died  of  pneumonia. 

The  Allinghams  were  in  large  part 
responsible  for  the  ascension  of  Atchi- 
son's respected  newspaper,  the  Daily 
Globe. 

Paul  worked  for  a  Howe  family 
newspaper,  the  Amarillo  Globe-News, 
from  1927  until  1937,  when  he  moved 
to  Atchison  for  the  first  time.  Paul  re- 
turned to  Amarillo  a  few  years  later, 
where  he  rose  to  the  position  of  associ- 
ate publisher.  In  1948,  he  married 
Winney  Fain,  who  was  the  paper's  na- 
tional advertising  manager. 

The  Allinghams  moved  to  Atchison 
in  1951  and  ran  the  Daily  Globe  for  28 
years.  Mr.  Allingham  was  the  co-owner 
and  publisher,  and  Mrs.  Allingham  the 
women's  editor. 

Mr.  President,  they  came  from 
Texas,  but  Paul  and  Winney  Al- 
lingham were  Kansans  to  their  many 
friends  and  readers  in  Atchison  and 
throughout  my  State.  We  will  miss 
them  both.» 


WHERE  TO  SEND  COMPLAINTS 
ABOUT  FEDERAL  PAPERWORK 
•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  requires 
each  Federal  agency  to  designate  a 
single  senior  official  to  be  responsible 
for  the  paperwork  generated  by  that 
agency.  Anyone  who  has  a  complaint 
or  concern  about  an  agency's  requests 
for  information  from  the  public 
should  address  his  or  her  comments  to 
these  officials. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  recently  provided  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Information  Manage- 
ment and  Regulatory  Affairs  an  up- 
dated list  of  the  officials  responsible 
for  the  paperwork  in  their  agencies.  In 
order  to  share  that  information  with 
other  congressional  offices  and  with 
the  public,  I  ask  that  the  list  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  list  follows: 

Mr.  Mark  Blitz,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Policy  and  Planning,  ACTION.  806  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20503,  254-7630. 
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Mr.  Prank  L.  Suman.  Administrative  Offi- 
cer. Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion. 1532  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005.  254-3967. 

Mr.  R.  T.  RoUis.  Jr..  Assistant  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  Management.  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Bureau  of  Man- 
agement, 320  21st  Street.  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20523.  632-9888. 

Mr.  William  Montgomery.  Administrative 
Director.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmanment 
Agency.  320  21st  Street.  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20451. 

Mr.  Michael  D.  Sherwin.  Managing  Direc- 
tor. Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Washington. 
D.C.  20428.  673-5980. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Atherton.  Secretary.  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts.  708  Jackson  Place. 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20006.  566-1066. 

Ms.  Helen  Lukas.  Acting  Assistant  Staff 
Director  for  Program  Planning  and  Evalua- 
tion. Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  1121  Ver- 
mont Avenue.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 
20425.  254-6644. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Fletcher.  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Committee  for  Purchase  from  the  Blind 
and  Other  Severely  Handicapped.  Suite 
1102  Crystal  Square  5.  1755  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway.  Arlington.  VA  22202.  557-1145. 

Mr.  Donald  L.  Tendick.  Acting  Executive 
Director.  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission. 2033  K  Street.  N.W..  Washington. 
D.C.  20581.  254-3350. 

Mr.  Bert  Simson.  I>eputy  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Consumer  f»roduct  Safety  Commission. 
1111  18th  Street.  N.W..  Washington.  DC. 
20207.  492-6529. 

Honorable  John  J.  Franke.  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  14th  and  Independ- 
ence. S.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20250.  447- 
5538. 

Honorable  Arlene  Triplett.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Administration.  Department  of 
Commerce.  Washington.  D.C.  20230.  377- 
4951. 

Honorable  Vincent  Puritano  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller).  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Washington.  DC.  20301. 
696-3237 

Mr.  Charles  Heatherly.  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Management.  Department  of 
Education.  400  Maryland  Avenue.  S.W.. 
Washington.  DC.  20202.  245-8703. 

Mr.  William  S.  Heffelfinger.  Director  for 
Administration.  Department  of  Energy. 
Washington.  DC.  20585.  252-5940. 

Honorable  Dale  W.  Sopper,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Management  and  Budget.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20201.  245-6396. 

Honorable  Judith  L.  Tardy.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Administration.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20410,  755-6940. 

Mr.  Kevin  D.  Rooney,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration,  Department  of 
Justice,  Washington,  DC.  20530.  633-3101. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 
and  Management.  Department  of  Labor.  200 
Constitution  Avenue.  N.W..  Washington. 
DC.  20210.  523-9086. 

Honorable  Thomas  M.  Tracy,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration,  Department 
of  SUte,  Washington.  D.C.  20520,  632-1492. 

Honorable  Russell  D.  Hale,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  for  Financial  Man- 
agement. Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
Washington.  DC.  20330. 

Honorable  Joel  E.  Bonner.  Jr..  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Installations.  Lo- 
gistics and  Financial  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  Washington.  D.C.  20310. 
695-2254 


Honorable  J.  Robinson  West.  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Policy.  Budget  and  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20240.  343-6181. 

Honorable  Robert  H.  Conn.  Deputy  Un- 
dersecretary of  the  Navy.  Department  of 
Navy.  Washington.  D.C.  20350.  697-2325. 

Honorable  Cora  P.  Beebe.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration.  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  Washington.  D.C.  30220.  566- 
5391. 

Honorable  Robert  L.  Fairman.  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration.  Department 
of  Transportation.  Washington.  D.C.  20590. 
426-2332. 

Associate  Administrator  for  Policy  and 
Resource  Management.  Elnvironmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  Washington.  D.C.  20460. 
382-4332. 

Mr.  John  Seal.  Management  Director, 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. Room  4214.  2401  E  Street.  N.W..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20506.  634-6814. 

Ms.  Helen  H.  Wall,  Vice  President-Admin- 
istration. Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  811  Vermont  Avenue.  N.W..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20571.  566-8111. 

Mr.  Larry  H.  Bacon.  Deputy  Governor. 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  490  L'Enfant 
Plaza.  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20544.  755- 
2181. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Minkel.  Managing  Director. 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  1919 
M  Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20544. 
632-6390. 

Ms.  Margaret  L.  Egginton.  Deputy  to  the 
Chairman— Public  Affairs.  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation.  550  17th  Street. 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20429.  389-4203, 

Mr.  Fred  A.  Newton.  Director.  Office  of 
Program  Analysis  &  Evaluation.  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency.  500  C 
Street.  SW..  Washington.  DC.  20472.  287- 
0423. 

Mr.  William  G.  McDonald.  Executive  Di- 
rector. Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. 825  North  Capitol  Street.  Washington. 
DC.  20426.  357-8300. 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Petrocci.  Director  of  Ad- 
ministration. Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  1700  G  Street.  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20552.  377-6072. 

Mr.  Lawrence  G.  Pedersen.  Deputy  Direc- 
tor for  Finance  and  Administration.  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority.  1900  E  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20424,  382-0731 

Mr.  James  K.  Cooper,  Managing  Director. 
Federal  Maritime  Commission.  1100  L 
Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20573.  523- 
5800 

Mr.  Danny  W.  Fujikhouser.  Director  of 
Administrative  Services.  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service.  2100  K  Street. 
NW.  Washington.  DC.  20427.  653-5310. 

Ms.  Mary  Masulla.  Attorney.  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion. 1730  K  Street.  N.W..  Sixth  Floor. 
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FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  GAO 
FRAUD  HOTLINE 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  less 
than  2  weeks  ago  I  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  visit  what  is  indisputably  the 
most  cost-efficient,  valuable  piece  of 
U.S.  Government-owned  real  estate  in 
the  Nation— a  331.5  square-foot  room 
on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  headquarters 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  at 
441  G  Street.  NW..  here  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

The  room  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
GAO  fraud  hotline.  The  occasion  was 
to  conunemorate  the  establishment  of 
the  hotline  5  years  ago  on  January  18, 
1979. 

BEGINNING  OF  THZ  HOTLINE 

The  toll-free,  nationwide  General 
Accounting  Office  Hotline  (800-424- 
5454;  633-6987  in  the  D.C.  metropoli- 
tan area)  was  established  on  January 
18,  1979  in  order  to  allow  concerned 
citizens  nationwide  to  report  instances 
of  fraud,  waste  and  abuse  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Creation  of  this  hot- 
line followed  Appropriations  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Subcommittee  hearings 
which  I  conducted  late  in  1978:  these 
hearings  focused  on  the  issue  of  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. During  these  hearings  I  sug- 
gested to  then  Comptroller  General 
Elmer  B.  Staats  the  establishment  of  a 
hotline  through  which  citizens  could 
report  Instances  of  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  in  the  Federal  Government.  The 
GAO  moved  quickly,  and  the  hotline 
was  bom  on  January  18.  1979, 

Since  then,  the  hotline  has  enjoyed 
the  continued  support  and  Involve- 
ment of  GAO's  management,  most  no- 
tably that  of  Comptroller  General 
Staats  and  his  successor.  Charles 
Bowsher.  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  Mr.  Bowsher  and  his 
senior  staff  In  the  Agency's  division  of 
Accounting    and    Financial    Manage- 


ment: Wil  Campbell.  Fred  Wolf. 
George  Egan.  Jeff  Steinhoff.  and 
others  such  as  Congressional  Rela- 
tions Director  Tom  Hagenstad.  who 
have  helped  to  make  the  hotline  the 
force  that  it  has  become. 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  hot- 
line, what  it  is,  and  how  it  works.  I 
would  like  to  provide  a  brief  back- 
ground. 

HOW  THX  HOTLINE  WORKS 

The  GAO  Fraud  Task  Force  which 
operates  the  hotline  screens  all  hot- 
line allegations  for  substance  and  pro- 
spective investigative  or  audit  merit 
based  on  an  interview  with  the  caller 
and  analysis  of  any  documentation 
that  may  be  submitted.  A  sunmiary  of 
the  allegation,  as  well  as  key  statistical 
information,  is  entered  into  a  comput- 
er data  base. 

Depending  upon  the  seriousness  of 
the  allegation  and  its  credibility— 
GAO  has  investigators  who  are  sent  to 
the  field  to  verify  the  substance  of 
some  allegations— the  allegation  is 
sent  to  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
agency  in  question.  The  Inspector 
General  is  expected  to  advise  GAO 
within  60  days  of  the  initial  disposi- 
tion of  the  allegation.  An  allegation 
may  prompt  a  formal  investigation,  an 
audit,  a  change  in  a  particular  pro- 
gram or  a  regulation:  For  instance,  the 
hotline  last  year  began  to  receive  a 
spate  of  calls  regarding  the  use  of 
bonus  travel  tickets,  handed  out  by 
airlines  to  individuals  who  travel  fre- 
quently, by  Federal  employees  for  pri- 
vate or  pleasure  traveling.  Upon  learn- 
ing of  this  practice  from  the  hotline, 
the  General  Services  Administration 
changed  regulations  in  order  to  pro- 
hibit this  practice. 

Reports  of  the  disposition  of  refer- 
rals are  necessary  in  order  for  GAO  to 
close  out  a  case.  These  reports  are  en- 
tered into  the  hotline  computer  data 
base  for  analaysis  of  patterns  and 
trends. 

As  of  January  12.  1984,  the  latest 
date  for  which  information  is  avail- 
able, the  GAO  Fraud  Hotline  had  re- 
ceived over  53.000  calls,  and  after 
screening,  had  written  up  14.000  alle- 
gations which  require  classification  as 
to  materiality,  agency  and  program  in- 
volved, aaid  geographic  location.  Of 
these.  10,000  allegations  were  believed 
serious  enough  to  warrant  further 
review. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  submit  for  the 
Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, the  text  of  the  January  12. 
1984.  hotline  report  to  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  along 
with  examples  of  hotline  allegations 
which  were  substantiated  and  which 
saved  money  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  the 
hotline  referral  system  is  used  to  refer 
and  track  potential  criminal  wrongdo- 
ing uncovered  during  traditional  GAO 


interviews  such  as  those  conducted  in 
a  program  audit. 

PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF  THX  HOTLINE 

By  any  measure,  the  hotline  has  de- 
veloped into  the  most  cost-efficient 
weapon  available  against  waste,  fraud, 
abuse,  and  mismanagement  in  the 
Federal  Goverrunent.  The  task  force 
which  operates  the  hotline  has  a  staff 
of  14.  Its  annual  budget  is  approxi- 
mately $750,000;  a  firm  figtire  is  un- 
available because  the  hotline  is  not  a 
line  item.  In  the  words  of  Comptroller 
General  Bowsher: 

Substantiated  cases  (of  hotline  allega- 
tions) has  saved  the  Federal  Government, 
and  thus  the  taxpayer,  millions  of  dollars. 
In  addition,  there  is  definitely  a  deterrent 
effect. 

There  is  no  way  to  calculate  the  de- 
terrent effect  aOluded  to  by  Mr. 
Bowsher.  Who  knows  how  much  was 
saved,  for  instance,  when  GAO  reports 
to  an  agency's  Inspector  General  that 
workers  for  a  Government  contractor 
were  making  items  for  themselves 
while  employed  under  a  Government 
contract  and  when  they  were  supposed 
to  be  working  on  that  contract?  One 
can  safely  speculate  that  the  potential 
for  savings  to  the  Government  repre- 
sented in  such  a  case  could  run  into 
millions,  even  himdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  if  one  chooses  to  consider  the 
possibility  that  such  an  episode  would 
alert  contract  officers  government- 
wide  to  the  potential  for  the  same  be- 
havior. In  this  instance,  the  one-time 
savings  are  almost  inconsequential  in 
the  face  of  the  long-term  benefits  of  a 
hotline  allegation. 

THE  HOTLINE'S  FUTURE  VALUE 

Clearly,  the  hard  savings  of  dollars 
for  the  Federal  Government  wrought 
by  the  GAO  hotline  is  in  and  of  itself 
ample  testament  and  testimony  for  its 
future  utility.  The  hotline  can  and 
should,  however,  do  more.  Some  agen- 
cies have  their  own  hotlines  but  these 
operations  are  peculiar  to,  and  respon- 
sible to,  each  agency.  The  GAO  hot- 
line is  a  creation  of  Congress  and 
helps  Congress  to  perform  its  over- 
sight responsibility.  With  over  53,000 
allegations  reported  since  its  incep- 
tion—over 10,000  of  a  serious  nature— 
the  hotline  has  the  only  government- 
wide  data  base  on  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  in  the  Federal  Government's 
many  departments  and  agencies. 

The  data  base  is  now  sufficient  to 
begin  to  tell  us  those  points  In  the 
system  at  which  waste,  fraud,  and  mis- 
management are  likely  to  occur— on  a 
government-wide  basis.  It  can  and 
should  become  a  principal  instrument 
for  effecting  the  systemic  reforms  that 
will  prevent  waste,  fraud,  abuse,  and 
mismanagement  before  they  occur- 
not  merely  report  such  Instances  after 
they  occur.  Such  a  direction  is  more  in 
keeping  with  the  overall  mission  of 
the  GAO.  The  GAO  seems  to  recog- 
nize this  and  has  already  made  some 
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improvements  in  the  program  which 
digests  the  hotline  information. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary- of  the  hotline's  beginning.  I 
cannot  emphasize  enough  the  long- 
term  potential  of  the  hotline  for.  ulti- 
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other  agencies 10  number  of  years.  The  Inspector  General  at  secretary  was  working.  GAO  referred  this 

AID 15  the  Veteran's  Administration  (VA)  was  noti-  complaint  to  DOD's  Inspector  General  for 

fled   and   an   investigation   initiated.   As   a  investigation.  As  result  of  the  investigation. 

Total  referrals '  10.616  result  of  the  investigation  the  veteran  ad-  the  Navy  Captain  was  formally  reprimand- 

■  Total  cases  referred  Is  greater  than  the  number  mltted  to  falsifying  statement  made  to  the  ed.  restricted  to  his  quarters  and  suspended 

of  substantive  esses  received  because  some  allega-  VA  over  a  7  year  period.  The  U.S.  attorney  from  duty  for  15  days.  The  secretary  was 

tions  were  referred  to  more  than  one  agency.  agreed  to  criminally  prosecute  the  Individ-  also  suspended  for  10  days  without  pay. 
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improvements  in  the  program  which 
digests  the  hothne  information. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary- of  the  hotline's  beginning.  I 
cannot  emphasize  enough  the  long- 
term  potential  of  the  hotline  for.  ulti- 
mately, this  will  likely  prove  its  great- 
est value  of  Government. 

THE  HOTLIKE  PEOPLE 

In  marking  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  hotline.  I  want  to  point  out  thai 
there  would  be  no  hotline  to  com- 
memorate were  it  not  for  the  people 
who  operate  it.  and  I  feel  today  thai 
they  should  be  mentioned.  They  are: 
the  group  director.  Gary  Carbone. 
Harvey  Gold.  Barney  Gomez.  Sam 
Holland.  Woodrow  Hunt.  Ray  Lei- 
brecht.  Tom  Luttrell.  Yvonne  Mac- 
Donald.  Terri  Matson.  Warren  Martin. 
Gerald  Thomas,  Clarence  Whitt.  Jerry 
Wilbum.  Glenn  Wilcott.  and  the  ad- 
ministrative staff  of  Trudy  Moreland. 
and  Yvotine  Prince. 

Mr.  President.  I  expect  to  comment 
further  on  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
hotline  in  future  months— especially 
as  the  hotline  becomes  more  instru- 
mental in  its  role  as  preventor  of 
waste  and  fraud  in  Government.  For 
now.  I  want  to  conunend  those  who 
have  made  it  work  and  continue  to 
make  this  valuable  instrument  of  over- 
sight work.  Additional  background  in- 
formation on  the  hotline  follows. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Fraud  Task  Force  Hotline  Summary— 

January  12.  1984 

volume  op  calls  and  geographic  area— first 

5  years  of  operation 

We  announced  the  hotline  telephone 
number  on  January  18.  1979.  and  after  the 
first  5  years  of  operation  (January  12.  1984 1. 
had  written  up  over  14.000  allegations 
which  require  classification  as  to  material- 
ity, agency  and  program  involved,  and  geo- 
graphic location.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
we  have  received  numerous  calls  that  were 
more  appropriately  the  concern  of  other 
Federal  agencies  or  State  or  local  official.s 
that  were  referred  but  not  written  up.  we 
have  received  over  53,000  calls  in  total.  Com- 
puter Analysis  of  the  calls  written  up  to 
date  is  complete  and  the  follow-up  on  these 
hotline  leads  continues. 

Calls  have  been  received  from  all  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  over- 
seas locations. 

A  geographic  breakdown  based  on  the 
10.005  allegations  believed  to  warrant  fur- 
ther review  in  our  screening  of  14.291  cases 
is  as  follows: 

LOCATION  OF  REPORTED  ACTIVITIES 

Washington.  DC.  678;  Alabama.  170; 
Alaska.  37;  Arizona.  112;  Arkansas.  115:  Cali- 
fornia. 1,282:  Colorado,  151;  Connecticut,  52; 
Delaware.  13:  Florida,  428;  Georgia.  415: 
Hawaii.  30;  Idaho.  39;  Illinois.  274:  Indiana, 
132;  Iowa.  77;  Kansas.  71;  Kentucky,  185; 
Louisiana.  123;  Maine,  41;  Maryland.  287: 
Massachusetts.  148;  and  Michigan.  323. 

Minnesota,  73;  Mississippi,  97;  Missouri, 
236:  Montana.  48:  Nebraska.  48;  Nevada.  44; 
New  Hampshire.  24:  New  Jersey.  167:  New 
Mexico.  84:  New  York.  441:  North  Carolina. 
195:  North  E>akoU.  35;  Ohio.  472;  Oklaho- 
ma. 113;  Oregon.  79;  Pennsylvania.  403: 
Rhode  Island.  24;  South  Carolina.  91;  South 
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Department  of  Agriculture.  538;  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  116:  Department  of  De- 
fense (other  than  Air  Force.  Army.  Navy). 
194:  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  351;  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  551:  Department  of 
the  Navy.  542:  Department  of  Energy.  119: 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(formeriy  HEW>  (other  than  SSA.  NIH), 
828:  Social  Security  Administration  (Wel- 
fare, SSI),  1,974;  Department  of  Education, 
104:  National  Institute  of  Health,  22:  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Etevelop- 
meni.  641;  Department  of  the  Interior,  243; 
Department  of  Justice  (other  than  FBI), 
234:  and  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
14. 

Department  of  Labor.  557;  Department  of 
State.  16:  Department  of  Transportation. 
211:  Department  of  the  Treasury  (other 
than  IRS).  93:  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
948:  Community  Services  Administration. 
81;  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  118. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. 29:  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency.  34:  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. 260:  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  35;  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 80:  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  37; 
Office  of  Personnel  Management.  58:  United 
States  Postal  Services.  264:  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. 425;  and  Agency  for  International 
Development.  14. 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

Congress.  18:  General  Accounting  Office, 
27:  Government  Printing  Office.  11:  and  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  8. 

OTHER 

D.C.  Government.  17;  Other  Federal 
Agencies.  164;  and  Missing  Agency  Codes. 
29. 

TYPES  OF  ALLEGATIONS  RECEIVED 

Approximately  27  percent  of  all  calls  re- 
ceived appear  to  have  some  substance  and 
are  written  up  for  further  evaluation.  After 
additional  screening  approximately  70  per- 
cent of  those  written  up  appear  to  have 
some  substance  for  investigation  or  audit. 
For  example,  of  14.291  allegations  that  have 
been  screened.  10.005  appear  to  have  some 
substance  for  investigation  or  audit.  Of  the 
l(j.005.  about  21  percent  are  in  the  "misman- 
agement" category,  while  the  remaining  79 
percent  appear  to  involve  intentional  wrong- 
doing. 

In  summarizing  the  allegations  of  wrong- 
doing, we  found  it  useful  to  categorize  them 
according  to  participants  in  the  alleged  im- 
proper activity.  We  established  the  follow- 
ing five  activity  participant  categories: 

1.  Federal  employees  only. 

2.  Federal  employees  in  conjunction  with 
others. 

3.  Federal  contractors  or  grantee  organiza- 
tions. 

4.  Individual  and  corporate  recipients  of 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

5.  Other  individuals  or  corporate  entities. 
Of  the  7.883   allegations  of  wrongdoing. 

the  highest  proportion.  36.2  percent,  was  in 
the  participant  category  "Individual  and 
corporate  recipients  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance." The  table  below  shows  the 
number  and  proportion  of  total  wrongdoing 
allegations  falling  in  each  of  the  five  partici- 
pant categories. 
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Looking  first  at  the  "Federal  employees 
only"  category,  we  found  that  there  were 
270  allegations  of  theft,  418  allegations  of 
private  use  of  Government  property.  588  re- 
ports of  employee  working  hour  abuses.  375 
reports  of  improper  financial  transactions, 
and  324  reports  of  other  improper  activities. 

In  the  second  category.  "Federal  employ- 
ees in  conjunction  with  others."  there  were 
176  allegations  of  a  bribe  or  kickback  having 
been  paid.  6  allegations  of  extortion  and  245 
miscellaneous  other  allegations. 

In  the  "Federal  contractor/grantee"  cate- 
gory there  were  594  allegations  of  improper 
expenditure  of  Government  grant  funds, 
278  allegations  of  contract  nonperformance. 
119  reports  of  the  theft  of  Government 
funds  or  property  and  511  other  allegations 
of  various  natures. 

The  fourth  category,  "Individual  and  cor- 
porate recipients  of  Government  financial 
assistance,"  included  924  allegations  of  wel- 
fare cheating,  441  of  cheating  on  social  secu- 
rity benefit  eligibility.  641  on  collecting  In- 
appropriate disability  benefits.  133  of  cheat- 
ing on  veterans  benefits,  185  instances  of 
food  stamp  cheating,  76  of  medlcare/medlc- 
aid  cheating,  and  451  miscellaneous  allega- 
tions. 

The  fifth  and  final  category.  "Other  Indi- 
viduals or  corjjorate  entities"  Included  856 
allegations  of  persona!  and  corporate 
income  tax  cheating  and  272  other  allega- 
tions of  improper  activity. 

The  allegations  of  wrongdoing  that  were 
received  to  date  involve  the  funds  of  every 
one  of  the  13  cabinet  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  Involve  activity  In 
Washington,  D.C,  and  all  50  States. 

In  70  percent  of  the  cases,  the  Informant 
was  anonymous.  Twenty-nine  percent  of  the 
Informants  were  Federal  employees. 

Referrals  made  as  of  January  12.  1984 

HHS 2,916 

DOL 624 

HUD 681 

DOD 1.631 

IRS 1.054 

VA 481 

GSA 352 

USDA 531 

Post  Office 245 

Interior 334 

EPA 120 

NRC „ 8 

FEMA 42 

D.C.  Government 16 

Office  of  Personnel  Management 88 

State  Department IS 

DOT 218 

DOE 113 

Commerce .„ 107 

Justice „ 260 

Treasury 145 

SBA 85 

NASA 38 

GAO 212 

CSA „ M 

TVA 34 

Legal  Services  Corporation 21 

Department  of  Education 112 
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other  agencies 10  number  of  years.  The  Inspector  General  at  secretary  was  working.  GAO  referred  this 

AID 15  the  Veteran's  Administration  (VA)  was  noti-  complaint  to  DOD's  Inspector  General  for 

fled   and   an   investigation   Initiated.   As   a  investigation.  As  result  of  the  investigation. 

Total  referrals '10.616  result  of  the  Investigation  the  veteran  ad-  the  Navy  Captain  was  formally  reprlmand- 

'  Total  cases  referred  is  greater  than  the  number  mltted  to  falsifying  statement  made  to  the  ed.  restricted  to  his  quarters  and  suspended 

of  substantive  cases  received  because  some  allega-  VA  over  a  7  year  period.  The  U.S.  attorney  from  duty  for  15  days.  The  secretary  was 

lions  were  referred  to  more  than  one  agency.  agreed  to  criminally  prosecute  the  Individ-  also  suspended  for  10  days  without  pay. 

ual.  The  veteran,  however,  agreed  to  repay  An  anonymous  caller  reported  that  a  hos- 

EXAMPLES  OP  Substantiated  Hotline  the  $48,000   he   had   illegally  collected   In  pital  in  Florida  was  keeping  Medicare  pa- 

Allegations  order  to  avoid  prosecution.  tients  in  the  hospital  much  longer  than  nec- 

An  Informant  alleged  to  GAO  that  four  GAO  received  sm  allegation  from  an  anon-  essary  to  mtiintaln  a  high  occupancy  rate.  A 
service  contractors  were  conspiring  to  Inhlb-  ymous  individual  stating  that  on  a  visit  to  a  review  by  Blue  Cross  of  Florida  revealed  un- 
it competition  and  increase  contract  prices  government  contractor  he  had  been  left  un-  necessary  services  resulting  In  a  $6,513  over- 
by  deciding  among  themselves  who  would  attended  where  missiles  were  being  assem-  payment.* 
bid  on  a  particular  contract.  For  each  serv-  bled.  He  was  also  allowed  to  wander  around  ^_^^^_^_ 
ice  contract  only  one  firm  would  bid.  forcing  a  confidential  area  without  proper  identifi- 

the  agency  to  award  the  contract  to  the  sole  cation  or  a  security  clearance.  The  DOD-IG  s.  2065— THE  NATURAL  GAS 

bidder.  The  four  contracts^  totaled  over  $1  was  notified  and  found  that  the  contractor  MARKET  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 

million.  had  been  generally  lax  in  security  precau-  ADT->xir-iia    mr      -Oy     -^      t    <^   ^ 

An  investigation  by  the  Department  of  In-  tions.  The  contractor  was  warned  that  ad-  •  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  tTesident,  .oaay 

terlor  Inspector  General  confirmed  irregu-  verse  actions  would  be  taken  if  security  was  I  have  added  my  name  as  a  cosponsor 

larlties  in  the  handling  of  the  contracts,  not  improved.  of  S.   2065,   the  Natural  Gas  Market 

Future  service  contracts  will  be  formally  ad-  A  caller  to  the  hotline  reported  misuse  of  Adjustment  Act,  This  bill,  introduced 

vertlsed  to  obtain  competitive  bids.  In  addi-  HUD  funds  in  the  construction  of  a  housing  j^y    gyp   distinguished   colleague    from 

tlon.  it  was  recommended  that  two  service  project.  Previously.  HUD  inspectors  dlscov-  Nebraska  (Mr    EXON)  attempts  to  ad- 

contraclors  not  be  a\/arded  any  further  con-  ered  that  the  foundation  was  not  stable  and  ^          Qome  nf  the  most  severe  disloca- 

tracts  because  they  did  not   fully  qualify  requested  that  two  buildings  be  torn  down  f^^  Xch   exist  ^n  the  natural  ei 

under  the  set-aside  guidelines.  Prosecution  and   reconstructed.   Although   management  """^^^e  '^?hi!^      ..'.^JJ^m^     ir«r^!^l/^ 

vas  declined  by  the  United  States  Attorney  had  the  necessary  funds,  allegedly  the  land  markets    which    currently    impose    a 

based  on  corrective  actions  taken  by  the  was  not  stablized  before  building.  heavy    aurden    on    our    elderly,    our 

igency.  Audit  review  determined  that  numerous  farmers,    our   small    businessmen    and 

Ml  anonymous  caller  claimed  that  an  indl-  construction     deficiencies     exist     m     the  everyone    else    that    is    dependent    on 

vidual  was  receiving  AFDC  benefits  improp-  project.  Local  officials  were  leasing  the  land  natural  gas. 

erly  for  about  three  years.  According  to  the  :or  the  project  to  the  developer  and  the  inl-  -  \\s.\e  decided  to  cosponsor  this  leg- 
caller,  the  subject  had  been  denied  benefits  rial  mortgage  estimate  was  overstated.  Addi-  :,.:_„  _,* ._  f-arefullv  reviewine  the 
because  her  husband  lived  with  her  so  she  tionally,  .he  Interest  earnings  on  rax-  Xm"  j^""-  do  not  Liieve  that  full 
later  reapplied  under  her  maiden  name.  exempt  funds  were  not  being  used  to  offset  =^"fjT^f  "^^^^  ^.   =  "^L/h   IrJir^.^-Hnn 

Vn  investigation  verified  the  husband's  project  costs.  The  investment  of  the  tax-  deregulation  or  .mposed  reregiiiation 
presence  in  the  home  as  weil  as  his  employ-  exempt  lunds  provided  the  underwriter  will  address  .our  constitutents  ,  con- 
sent and  other  income.  There  was  an  over-  -vith  an  additional  income  of  5363.000.  ceriis.  Having  traveled  throughout  my 
payment  of  $23,115.  The  subject  was  pros-  which  if  used  to  reduce  the  mortgage,  would  home  State  of  South  Dakota  during 
ecuted.  convicted  and  received  five  years  reduce  the  Section  8  subsidy  assistance  by  > jjg  congre.ssionai  recess  I  learned 
probation  as  well  as  an  order  to  make  full  $950,000  over  the  20-year  period  of  the  firsthand  of  the  anger  and  frustration 
restitution.  Housing  Assistance  Payment  contract.  The  exists    over    higher    and    higher 

The  U.S.  Anny  IG,  acting  on  an  allegation  GAO  is  following  up  to  determine  what  cor-  i"*t    exists    over    mgner    iim    iugucr 

received  by  GAO,  determined  that  the  gov-  rective  action  has  been  taken.  -T'je  „r.t  or,«„<rH  to  nnint  fin^Pr^  anri 

ernment  was  receiving  defective  equipment  A  government  employee  reported  that  the  -t  is  not  enough  to  pomt  fingers  and 

on  a  $25  million  contract  and  that  no  action  manager  of  a  Social  Security  Office  in  Colo-  blame  just  utility  companies,  suppliers 

vas  being  taken.  The  IG  investigated  and  rado  employed  his  thirteen  year  old  grand-  or   pipeline    companies.   Much   of   the 

substantiated  the  charges.  The  matter  was  son  for  several  weeks  and  paid  him  with  fed-  blame  lies  right  here  with  us.  Congress 

referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  but  eral    funds.    The    grandson    allegedly    per-  helped  create  these  problems  and  it  is 

prosecution  declined  because  there  was  in-  formed  clerical  work  and  was  also  permitted  .^p  ^q  ^g  ^  j^gjp  solve  them, 

sufficient  evidence   that   the  company   in-  to  operate  the  computer  inquiry  system.  -^    constitutents  in  the  western  part 

tended  to  defraud  the  government.  The  gov-  An  OIG  investigation  revealed  that  these  -    rf                                            .     .     n-fyral 

ernment.    however,    did    reach    settlement  allegations  were  con-ect.  Federal  funds  in  °!^^'^^,if ^f„'^„^e%!f%"o  nercent  iJT  1 

whereby  the  company  would  re-inspect  the  the  amount  of  $507  were  used  to  pay  for  the  gas  bills  increase  by  J9  P"f^"^  "J^,^ 

equipment  and  replace  any  defective  equip-  grandsons    casual  labor".  SSA  stated  that  month.    Combined    With    record    C0l(l 

ment  at  no  cost  to  the  government.  administrative  action  would  be  taken  and  weather  and  record  usage,  gas  bills  of 

An  informant  familiar  with  the  Industry  the  funds  would  be  recovered.  GAO  is  fol-  $200    to    $500    are    not    unusual.    Yet 

told  the  hotline  that  two  contractors  were  lowing  up  on  the  final  action  taken  In  this  people  read  about  the  glut  of  natural 

not  supplying  GSA  with  the  type  of  box  ma-  case.  g^s   read  about   'take  or  pay"  clauses, 

terial  that  they  had  bid  on.  The  contractors  An  investigation  by  the  I^aud  Referral  ^^  ^^^  j^  ^^^^.^j  ^^  comprehend  how 

allegedly    were    providing    other   materials  and  Investigative  Group  (GAO)  of  one  alle-  options  are  allowed  to  continue 

which  did  not  meet  the  required  speciflca-  gallon  received  from  an  anonymous  govern-  5i'^^„JJ,^'°'J^Jify*^^d^Sa^^ 

tlons.  The  Infonnant  felt  the  contractors  ment  employee  over  the  hotline  resulted  m  One  can  certainly  unaerstana  ^neinas 

were  allowed  to  perpetrate  the  fraud  be-  a  Comptroller  General  Decision.  The  Deci-  tration  of  the  elderly,  young  farmers, 

cause  GSA  failed  to  Inspect  the  goods.  sion  stated  that  a  Chairman  of  one  agency  small  businessmen,  and  yoimg  couples 

Portions  of  the  allegation  were  found  to  must  reimburse  $21,250.37  he  received  for  struggling  to  raise  children  as  they  at- 

be  valid  by  GSA's  OIG  Office  of  Audits.  Ma-  travel  and  transportation  expenses  Incurred  tempt   to   pay   bills   that   stagger   the 

terial  from  all  previous  procurements  was  in  reporting  to  his  first  duty  station.  imagination. 

not  available  for  checking.  However,  on  one  A  recent  GAO  hotline  caller  alleges  that  a  j^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j  j.^^^^^  ^^^  ^ 
order  it  was  found  that  the  boxes  in  ques-  Navy  Supply  Center  is  stockmg  nibber  gas-  ^  ^^  situation  has  not  im- 
tlon  were  made  from  a  lesser  grade  of  fiber  kets  which  are  use  as  seals  or  circuit  break-  ^°f^^^  beLve  we  owe  the  people 
board  than  that  mandated  by  specifications,  ers  and  which  caller  estimates  sell  for  about  Pjoyed.  1  D«"«ve  we  owe  tne  people 
The  contractor  admitted  a  mistake  had  been  $0.03  a  piece.  Navy  Supply  has  been  procur-  that  we  represent  prompt  action  to 
made  and  offered  a  price  reduction.  In  addi-  ing  these,  according  to  the  caller,  for  address  the  most  glarmg  shortcommgs 
tlon  GSA's  Regional  Procurement  Division  $154.00  each.  Someone  in  the  Supply  Center  which  now  exist  in  the  gas  market- 
was  requested  to  require  inspection  of  the  brought  this  to  caUers  attention  because  It  place.  My  friend  from  Nebraska  has 
contractors  goods  until  such  time  as  an  ac-  appeared  improper.  The  National  Stock  proposed  three  steps  which  will  lead  to 
ceptable  quality  history  is  established.  number   and   the   manufacturer's   number  ^^j^  ^.^j.^j  j^^.  ^^^^  consumers:  First. 

An  anonymous  Informant  alleged  to  the  was   obtained  and  the  allegation   was  re-  reduction  of  "take  or  pay"  obligations; 

GAO  hotline  that  a  disabled  veteran  was  fen-ed  to  the  DOD-IG  for  further  review.  r:°"„H    »if«,inaHnn   nf  the   inriP«^ 

Mllectlng  100  percent  disability  because  he  An  anonymous  infonnant  alleged  that  a  second,   eliminat  on  of  the   indefinite 

couW  not  work  when  he  had  working  for  a    Navy  Captain  was  falsifying  the  time  his  price  escalator  clauses;  and  third,  im- 
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plementation  of  a  "prudent  purchase" 
rule  for  pipeline  purchased  gas  adjust- 
ments which  have  created  such  havoc 
for  my  constituents. 

I  do  not  meaui  to  imply  that  Con- 
gress should  not  address  other  issues 
involving  natural  gas.  However,  seri- 
ous divisions  exist  in  this  body  over 
what  actions  should  be  taken  with 
regard  to  a  national  natural  gas  policy. 
Prompt  action  on  S.  2065  does  nothing 
to  preclude  continued  consideration  of 
these  issues.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  so  that  we  can 
provide  relief  for  the  people  we  repre- 
sent. 

I  commend  Senator  Exon  for  his 
continued  contributions  in  this  area 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
to  achieve  passage  of  this  legislation.* 


ADDRESS     OF     SENATOR     RICH- 
ARD   G.     LUGAR    TO    THE    NA- 
TIONAL     FORUM      ON      EXCEL- 
LENCE IN  EDUCATION 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  provide  the  Senate  Members 
with   a  copy   of   a  singularly   helpful 
speech  which  was  given  recently  by 
one   of   our   distinguished   colleagues. 
Senator  Richard  G.  Ldgar.  before  the 
National  Forum  on  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation in  Indianapolis.  Ind..  December 
8.  1983.  I  would  hope  that  all  Senators 
would  take  the  time  to  peruse  his  in- 
sightful comments  on  the  important 
issues  of  education  in  America.  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  his  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  speech  follows: 
KrrjtoTi  Address  or  Sewator  Richard  G 

LUGAR 

The  National  Commission  on  Excellence 
in  Education  recently  reported  that  "the 
educational  foundations  of  our  society  are 
presently  being  eroded  by  a  rising  tide  of 
mediocrity  that  threatens  our  very  future  as 
a  Nation  and  a  people.  What  was  unimagi 
nable  a  generation  ago  has  begun  to  occur— 
others  are  matching  and  surpassing  our  edu- 
cational attainments." 

The  Commission  report  concludes  the 
next  paragraph  with  the  dismal  funding 
that  "we  have.  In  effect,  been  committing 
an  act  of  unthinking,  unilateral  educational 
disarmament." 

Thus  the  stage  is  set  for  another  national 
discussion  of  educational  reform  and  the 
roles  and  responsibilities  which  levels  of 
government  and  other  actors  in  the  educa 
tlon  drama  should  assume  if  we  accept  the 
reality  of  the  crisis  and  are  determined  to 
address  it.  Some  skeptics  may  experience  a 
sense  of  deja  vu  in  the  demands  for  urgent 
reforms.  But  I  will  argue  that  the  current 
criticisms  are  compelling  in  their  emphasis 
on  international  interdependency  and  the 
underlying  premise  that  the  tJnited  States 
will  suffer  a  severe  decline  in  employment, 
in  the  standard  of  living  for  most  citizens, 
and  perhaps  even  in  an  eroding  defense  ca- 
pability if  we  are  insufficiently  bright  and 
competitive  as  a  people. 

The  truth  of  our  predicament  has  not 
sunk  in  for  most  Americans.  The  extent  of 
our  peril  is  not  well  understood.  For  many 
years,  the  federal  government  of  the  United 
States  has  entertained  no  hope  of  paying 


the  bills  which  we  have  accumulated  in  our 
democracy  for  services  and  supports  which 
we  have  demanded  and  promised  to  one  an- 
other. 

At  the  national  level,  we  have  established 
a  social  security  system  and  supplemented 
that  program  with  Medicare.  Medicaid,  and 
other  extensive  income  supplement,  health, 
and  nutrition  programs.  Over  half  of  the 
federal  budget,  or  over  $400  billion,  is  spent 
on  social  programs  and  supplementary 
income  payments  to  individuals.  Only  about 
half  that  much  is  spent  on  defense.  More 
than  $100  billion  a  year  is  required  to  pay 
interest  on  a  national  debt  of  roughly  a  tril 
lion  and  a  half  dollars.  In  the  last  fiscal 
year,  we  fell  shori  of  paying  our  bills  by 
1195  billion. 

A  few  educators  will  suggest  that  the  fed- 
eral government  should  cut  defense  spend- 
ing and  raise  taxes  in  order  to  narrow  an  in- 
tolerable deficit.  I  have  no  doubt  that  de- 
fense expenditures  will  be  scrutinized  even 
more  carefully  in  years  to  come  and  our  fer- 
vent attempts  to  reach  arms  control  accords 
with  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  pursuL-d  vigor 
ously.  But  the  majority  of  dollars  in  the  de- 
fense budget  go  to  pay  and  support  directly 
2.1  million  Americans  employed  In  a  volun- 
teer armed  service.  As  a  nation,  we  have  op- 
posed the  draft.  As  a  nation,  we  have  com 
mitted  ourselves  to  pensions  and  health 
care  for  those  who  have  served  our  country 
in  the  past. 

We  are  also  committed  to  keeping  the 
peace  through  continuous  development  of 
credible  deterrence  to  attack  on  our  coun- 
try. Credibility  implies  an  invulnerable  de- 
terrent capability  and  that  requires  scientif- 
ic genius  and  money. 

I  have  found  few  persons  at  education 
reform  meetings  who  advocate  substantial 
cuts  In  social  security.  Medicare.  Medicaid 
or  food  stamp  payments.  I  have  found 
equally  few  who  support  cutting  veterans 
benefits  or  reinstltuting  the  draft  and 
paying  active  duty  personnel  lower  wages  to 
save  money. 

The  difficult  truth  is  that  we  have  made 
fundamental  decisions  in  our  democracy 
and  have  committed  long  and  sizable 
streams  of  income  to  tens  of  millions  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who  claim  legal  entitlement 
to  these  funds  now  and  in  the  future. 

Other  citizens  have  suggested  that  raising 
laxes  on  Individuals  and  businesses  will  gen- 
erate revenues  necessary  for  a  variety  of 
*orthy  programs.  Each  such  suggestion  as- 
sumes that  further  taxes  will  have  no  harm- 
ful impact  on  economic  growth,  and  that 
modernization  and  job  creation  can  proceed 
effectively  with  smaller  returns  on  capital 
investment. 

The  jury  may  still  be  out  on  the  question 
of  whether  lower  Uxes  stimulate  Individuals 
and  firms  to  produce  mors,  to  invest  more, 
and  to  risk  more— factors  which  will  surely 
be  required  for  maintaining  our  standard  of 
living.  But  we  have  embarked  on  this  course 
because  our  economic  growth  in  recent 
years  had  come  to  a  virtual  halt  and  because 
we  saw  no  better  alternative.  No  growth 
means  no  prospect  for  ever  paying  the  bills 
we  have  now.  to  say  nothing  of  the  down- 
stream consequences  of  our  promises  of 
income  and  health  care  to  all  who  are  legal- 
ly entitled. 

Now  Into  this  general  predicament  comes 
a  national  Inquiry  Into  education.  At  almost 
the  same  time  that  our  country  has  been 
staggered  by  the  realization  that  firms  in 
other  nations  may  be  producing  cars  and 
various  steel  products  at  less  cost  than  we 
are.  and  that  many  Americans  judge  the 


quality  of  foreign  products  as  superior  to 
some  American  entries,  wc  note  that  Ameri- 
can high  school  students  are  compiling 
achievement  scores  which  nnk  well  behind 
studenU  in  other  nations.  They  rank  behind 
those  nations  whose  populations  are  cur- 
rently producing  goods  and  services  which 
threaten  to  overwhelm  many  American 
firms  and  to  eliminate  jobs  for  millions  of 
American  wage  earners.  What.  then,  does 
the  future  hold? 

Of  course,  many  Americans  do  not  see  a 
crisis  in  industry  or  in  education.  The  Amer- 
ica which  they  choose  to  see  Is  our  country 
at  a  time  when  exports  and  imports  were 
less  than  5%  of  the  Gross  National  Product. 
When  Informed  of  our  extraordinary  Inter- 
dependence with  the  rest  of  the  world,  they 
wish  to  go  back.  Some  Americans  demand 
simply  that  we  build  tariff  walls  and  other 
protectionist  devices  to  save  American  in- 
dustry. American  Jobs.  American  prices  and, 
unfortunately.  American  economic  stagfla- 
tion. This  is  a  policy  of  no  growth,  and  it 
will  not  pay  our  bills. 

I  believe  that  a  majority  of  Americans 
luiow  that  our  country  vUl  thrive  only  to 
the  extent  that  we  are  successful  in  the 
competition  of  Ideas  and  ideals  and  to  the 
extent  that  we  maximize  freedom  of  trade 
and  the  laws  of  comparative  advantage.  In 
our  domestic  economic  policies,  we  are  now 
undertaking  substantial  deregulation  of 
transportation,  financial  institutions,  and 
energy  resources  because  we  l)elleve  that  a 
majority  of  American?  will  receive  better 
services  and  better  values  from  this  stimula- 
tion of  competition. 

But  expanded  trade  Internationally  and 
deregulation  at  home  have  created  enor- 
mous and  often  wrenching  adjustments  for 
millions  of  Americans.  Many  Americans  are 
demanding  protectionism  and  re-regulation 
by  the  federal  government  in  order  to  re- 
store economic  advantages  which  were  en- 
joyed by  some  groups  before  the  new  rigors 
o.'  competition  were  felt  so  keenly. 

My  own  suggestions  for  what  we  ought  to 
do  carry  the  burden  of  certain  experiences 
which  have  emboldened  me  to  speak  up.  I 
attended  the  public  schools  in  the  City  of 
Indianapolis,  manufactured  capital  machin- 
ery for  world  competition  with  a  brother 
who  was  an  engineering  genius,  served  for 
three  years  on  the  Indianapolis  School 
Board  from  1964-1M7,  a  time  of  ferment  In 
civil  rights  activity  and  compensatory  edu- 
cation ideas  in  our  city,  served  as  Mayor  of 
Indianapolis  for  eight  years,  and  have 
served  as  United  SUtes  Senator  for  the  last 
seven  years.  As  one  who  has  survived  this 
sequence  of  public  and  private  careers.  I 
speak  today  with  conviction  that  compas- 
sion. Intelligence,  and  successful  political 
action  can  be  combined  and  will  be  com- 
bined to  meet  our  educational  challenges. 

My  first  suggestion  Is  that  public  educa- 
tion should  be  clearly  understood  as  a  re- 
sporjslblllty  of  local  school  districts  and 
state  governments.  For  many  years,  educa- 
tional reformers  have  fixed  their  eyes  on 
the  federal  government  and  federal  reve- 
nues. That  fixation  Is  bound  to  be  futile,  be- 
cause the  federal  government  will  be  hard 
pressed  within  the  foreseeable  future  to 
meet  the  safety  net  and  defense  needs  of 
the  country  and  to  maintain  sufficient 
credibility  to  borrow  himdreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  to  meet  those  obligations. 

Federal  legislators  have  authorized  educa- 
tional expenditures  in  the  past.  The  O.I.  bill 
In  1944.  science  and  mathematics  instruc- 
tion in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958,  emphasis  of  disadvantaged  students 


in  1965,  and  subsidized  and  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  in  the  1970's  were  important  na- 
tional programs.  In  1981-2,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment supplied  10%  of  school  dollars.  But 
substantial  new  monies  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. Dynsjnlc  national  economic  growth 
will  be  required  even  to  meet  the  obligations 
we  have  already  undertaken. 

The  role  of  state  governments  will  in- 
crease both  from  an  organizational  and  fi- 
nancial standpoint.  Our  constitutional 
system  gives  sUles  the  ability  to  reorganize 
school  districts  and  to  help  equalize  the 
flow  of  expenditures  per  child.  States  also 
have  the  opportunity  to  reorganize  the  civil 
governments  of  urban  areas  and  to  maxi- 
mize the  efficiency  with  which  the  govern- 
ments, special  and  general,  worlt  together. 
Such  political  reorganization  is  hard  and  po- 
litically dangerous  work.  Raising  revenues 
to  pay  for  more  ser\ices  is  equally  danger- 
ous. Without  economic  growth,  many  state 
governments  will  face  strong  taxpayer  re- 
sistance and  most  states  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  large  increases  in  educational  fund- 
ing. Each  request  for  funds  will  be  weighed 
carefully  against  demands  for  road  and 
bridge  repair,  prison  reform,  and  environ- 
mental reform,  important  objectives  which 
have  well  organized  constituencies. 

Local  school  systems  will  compete  for 
funds  with  local  governments  with  priorities 
similar  to  state  governments,  plus  the  im- 
peratives of  ijetter  police  and  fire  protection 
and  more  efficient  waste  collection. 

Capital  Is  scarce  throughcut  the  world.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  borrow  money  at  any 
level  of  government  and  the  Interest  costs 
w:"  *"'  high  even  In  r^>c'Jver^■  peridf  such  af 
the  present  one.  These  are  realities. 

In  my  judgment,  the  administration  will 
not  request  substantial  new  funds  for  educa- 
tion, the  Congress  will  not  appropriate  $7 
billion  or  $11  billion,  or  $21  billion  of  new 
money,  and  teacher  salaries  will  not  be  in- 
creased by  25%  across  the  board.  These 
things  will  not  happen  because  the  federal 
government  will  be  deep  in  deficits  which 
have  arisen  In  cormectlon  with  other  public 
policy  objectives.  I  would  predict,  too.  that 
laxi^yers  at  the  state  and  local  level  will 
not  wish  to  pay  every  teacher,  regardless  of 
talent  or  merit,  more  money  just  for  the 
saite  of  it.  Given  skepticism  about  the  ways 
in  which  educational  time  is  spent,  the  idea 
of  extending  the  school  day  or  the  school 
year  will  most  likely  be  debated  case  by 
case. 

Having  said  all  that.  I  predict  that  citizens 
will  decide  to  spend  more  money  on  educa- 
tion and  I  believe  It  Is  Important  to  note 
that  record  of  support  In  recent  years. 

The  National  Journal  of  July  9,  1983  sets 
forth  the  following  report. 

"Po"  whatever  the  current  ronplaints 
abou'  the  schools,  'he  problems  cannot 
plaublbly  be  laid  to  neglect.  Precisely  the 
opposite  Is  true.  Since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  Americans  have  lavished  money  and  at- 
tention on  education.  Consider: 

"Between  1945  and  1975.  the  share  of  the 
nation's  output  (gross  national  product,  of 
GNP)  spent  on  all  schools,  including  col- 
leges and  universities,  rose  from  2  to  8  per- 
cent. Although  it  declined  to  6.8  percent  in 
1981.  much  of  the  slide  reflecU  a  shrinkage 
of  the  traditional  school-age  population— an 
aging  of  the  "baby  boom"  generation— 
rather  than  a  fall-off  In  per  capita  spending. 
"More  students  than  ever  have  remained 
In  school— and  gone  further.  Between  1940 
and  the  1970's,  the  proportion  of  students 
graduating  from  high  school  rose  from  42  to 
about  75  percent.  About  half  of  all  high 


school  graduates  (or  about  three-eighths  of 
all  young  Americans)  now  attend  college,  in 
contrast  with  a  fourth  (or  an  eighth  of 
young  Americans)  in  1940. 

"The  teaching  resources  committed  to  stu- 
dents in  public  schoob:  have  risen  signifi- 
cantly. Between  195C  and  1980,  student- 
teacher  ratios  declined  27  percent.  Accord- 
ing to  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  per  pupil  spending— adjusted  for 
inflation  and  expressed  In  1979-80  dollars- 
rose  from  $395  In  1929-30  to  $2,275  In  1979- 
80  before  slipping  to  $2,228  in  1980-81.  The 
growth  in  spending  reflects  more  teachers, 
higher  salaries,  more  remedial  courses  and  a 
growing  proportion  of  high  school  students, 
who  are  more  expensive  to  educate.  On 
paper,  teachers  are  better  qualified  than 
even  nearly  half  of  the  primary  and  second- 
ary schoolteachers  hold  masters'  degrees, 
compared  with  less  than  a  fourth  in  1960. 

"School  buildings  are  generally  more 
elaborate  and  better-equipped  than  they 
once  were.  As  recently  as  1940,  more  than 
half  the  nation's  public  elementary  schools 
were  small,  one-teacher  schools.  Now,  one- 
room  schools  make  up  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  total. 

■Compared  with  all  but  a  few  advanced  in- 
dustrial countries— Canada,  the  Nether- 
lands. Sweden— the  United  States  spends 
more  on  education.  For  most  coimtries,  the 
gap  is  significant.  While  public  spending  on 
education  in  the  United  Slates  was  5.7  per- 
cent of  GNP  on  schools  In  1979,  Prance's 
spending  was  5.3  percent  ana  Gemany's  4.6 
percent.  Japan's  on  the  otner  hand,  was 
about  the  same  as  for  the  United  States." 

My  second  suggestion  Is  that  we  should  go 
a  little  easier  on  predictions  that  the  sky  is 
falling  on  public  educational  achievement  in 
this  country.  In  saying  this.  I  do  not  wish  to 
define  the  crisis  in  achievement  out  of  exist- 
ence. To  the  contrary,  the  drop  in  Standard 
Achievement  Test  scores  is  real  and  the  sec- 
ular decline  has  been  dismal.  It  is  apparent 
that  many  students  In  other  nations  are 
learning  faster  and  learning  more. 

In  part  the  decline  In  achievement  scores 
has  come  because  we  have  asked  the  schools 
to  widen  responsibilities  for  instruction  and 
opportunity  to  all  Americans.  It  is  not 
enough  now  that  schools  teach  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  They  are  also  asked 
to  teach  children  how  to  drive,  how  to  cook, 
what  to  feel  about  emerging  sexuality,  how 
to  respond  to  pressures  regarding  alcohol, 
tobacco,  and  drugs,  and  what  to  think  about 
the  prospects  for  nuclear  war.  This  Is  a  tall 
order  for  all  institutions,  and  if  schools  are 
not  succeeding  fully,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
parents,  churches,  and  other  Institutions 
are  not  either. 

The  other— and  more  profoimd— problem 
associated  with  declining  test  scores  and  de- 
clining capabilities  to  perform  simple  intel- 
lectual tasks,  is  exemplified  by  the  "green- 
ing of  America"  period  through  which  our 
country  has  passed.  I  believe  that  most  of  us 
survived  this  period,  but  It  Is  apparent  that 
not  everyone  has. 

The  question  for  many  people  has  not 
been  preparation  for  a  life  of  competitive 
work,  family  support,  or  the  sophisticated 
enjoyment  of  pleasures  such  as  music,  art, 
world  literature,  or  civic  Involvement.  In- 
stead, many  young  and  not-so-young  people 
swcepted  as  permanently  given  the  affluent 
status  of  the  nation  and  prepared  to  enjoy 
leisure  alternatives  which  did  not  Include  se- 
rious academic  discipline  or  achievement. 

Until  recently,  many  Americans  had  lost 
or  never  gained  the  desire  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully In  Intellectual  pursuits.  A  common 


assumption  was  that  our  large  and  wealthy 
economy  would  provide  employment  for 
those  who  wished  to  work  and  would  accept 
them  in  the  work  force  at  suiy  level  of  prep- 
aration they  offered.  Those  who  did  not 
wish  to  work  could  enjoy  other  self-chosen 
pursuits  with  an  ever-widening  safety  net  to 
support  them. 

In  fact,  many  Americans  have  never  been 
enamored  with  academic  work  for  them- 
selves or  for  others.  The  notion  that  one 
could  get  by  without  learning  to  spell,  read, 
or  write  very  well  had  wide  app>eal.  In  such 
an  atmosphere,  many  Americans  also  saw 
no  need  to  serve  the  nation  by  volunteering 
for  the  armed  services,  or  teaching  school 
children,  or  entering  into  even  modest 
public  service. 

Now  all  of  this  is  changing  because  we  are 
a  nation  at  risk.  We  are  locked  In  a  struggle 
with  the  Soviet  Union  which  will  continue 
for  many  years  and  in  which  we  must  keep 
the  peace  through  a  credible  deterrent.  Otir 
ability  to  keep  the  peace  will  be  directly 
proportional  to  our  talents  as  scientists, 
physicists,  and  broad-gauged  diplomau  with 
strong  preparation  in  the  liberal  arts,  lan- 
guages, Soviet  and  other  International  stud- 
ies. We  will  put  bread  on  the  tables  of  this 
country  if  our  engineering,  machining,  and 
quality  control  is  superior  and  if  we  inno- 
vate and  modernize  rapidly  and  continuous- 
ly. We  shall  make  wise  decisions  at  all  levels 
of  government  only  if  we  learn  to  read  and 
write  again  at  all  ages  and  to  entertain  seri- 
ous subjects  with  better  recognition  of  how 
scarce  resources  should  be  allocated  and  ex- 
amine continuously  the  promises  we  have 
made  to  each  other  In  public  policy. 

Achievement  scores  will  improve  when 
and  If  students  really  want  to  leam.  As  par- 
ents and  sports  fans,  we  stand  on  our  heads 
to  stimulate  athletic  achievement  and  our 
children  achieve  in  a  spectacular  fashion. 
Underpaid  or  even  impaid  coaches  bask  in 
commimity  esteem.  But  when  it  comes  to 
academic  achievement,  we  have  still  not 
caught  the  spirit.  That  is  the  crisis  of  Amer- 
ican education.  We  are  able  to  appreciate 
the  need  for  endless  calesthenics,  weight 
training,  wind  sprints,  and  any  other  prepa- 
ration needed  to  outnm  or  outplay  an  oppo- 
nent at  a  Friday  night  high  school  game, 
the  NFL,  or  the  Olympic  games.  But  as  a 
nation  we  have  not  grasped  the  significance 
of  the  sheer  drudgery,  the  repetition,  the 
discipline  to  read,  to  speak,  and  to  write  in 
clear  sentences,  to  master  foreign  lan- 
guages, to  analyze  economic  and  social  rela- 
tionships, and  to  master  higher  mathemati- 
cal skills. 

The  plaudits  of  each  of  us  in  this  nation 
had  better  be  directed  toward  academic 
achievement  and  to  the  successful  competi- 
tors on  the  Intellectual  playing  fields.  Great 
moments  in  sport  will  come  and  go,  but  the 
academic  achievers  are  those  who  will  keep 
International  peace,  provide  jobs  for  the 
American  people,  and  enrich  the  cultural 
life  of  this  country.  And  we  are  talking 
about  millions  of  achievers.  It  is  the 
strength  and  breadth  of  participation  In  our 
democracy  which  will  be  of  the  essence. 

There  Is  a  national  interest  in  this.  Young 
Americans  ought  to  be  concerned  about  it, 
because  it  Is  their  future  which  is  at  stake. 
But  so  ought  older  Americans.  If  we  cannot 
produce  steel  and  automobiles  and  other 
products  efficiently,  who  Is  going  to  pay  the 
bills  for  social  security?  If  we  cannot  create 
new  products  and  attain  new  advances  In 
productivity,  who  will  pay  for  the  ever-in- 
creasing demands  for  better  and  fuller 
health  care?  If  we  cannot  remain  at  the  cut- 
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ting  edge  of  technolocical  developments, 
who  will  insure  our  security  against  nations 
which  threaten  us?  Our  national  leadership 
has  every  reason  to  be  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  American  education.  Our  cultural 
life,  our  commercial  life,  our  health,  and  our 
very  survival  depend  upon  it. 

If  there  are  dangers  of  elitism  in  the  en- 
couragement of  excellence,  there  is  surely  a 
far  greater  elitism  in  pretending  that  stand 
ards  make  no  difference— when  we  all  know 
that  they  do.  Is  it  fair  to  a  poor,  unem- 
ployed youth  to  pretend  that  his  inability  to 
command  the  English  language  is  of  no  hin- 
drance to  him?  This  pretense  is  really  the 
province  of  those  who  have  already  'made 
It."  and  it  IS  as  far  from  the  hungry  desire 
for  learning  that  characterized  people  who 
are  striving  to  better  themselves  as  any- 
thing could  be. 

Those  who  cannot  do  well,  those  who  are 
weak  or  infirm,  depend  the  most  upon  a 
system  which  encourages  success  and  crea- 
:ivity.  Our  compassion  for  the  weak  and  the 
poor  and  the  handicapped  will  be  empty  if 
we  are  not  able  to  provide  real  help  to  them. 

If  we  capture  this  vision  for  the  future  of 
American  education,  will  highly  motivated, 
tieavily  supporiea  students  achieve  as  much 
IS  they  should  with  the  present  group  oi 
.-imerican  teachers? 

Obviously,  teachers  had  better  feel  the 
warmth  of  our  esteem,  too.  To  recruit  and 
to  keep  the  best  teachers  for  our  children. 
*-e  will  need  to  pay  'hose  reachers  more 
money  and  we  will  wane  to  do  so. 

The  embattled  outlook  oi"  teacher  organi- 
:»t:ons  is  understandable.  The  role  of  a  pro- 
tective organization  .n  a  field  oi  declining 
numbers  and  demand  might  be  to  circle  the 
wagons,  protection  oi  all  member::,  demand 
Che  same  for  all  so  as  not  to  threaten  unity. 
.ind  to  use  political  action  to  try  to  negate 
-narket  place  supply  and  demand  equations. 
The  United  Auto  Workers,  the  United  Steel- 
vorkers.  and  a  lost  of  other  embattled 
'anions  are  attempting  similar  tactics.  Niiti 
full  appreciation  :or  the  strength  of  teacher 
organizations.  I  pray  that  they  will  come  :o 
favor  iTigher  compensation  for  superior 
teachers  and  will  cooperate  with  those  who 
wish  to  remove  the  barriers  to  entry  for 
many  intelligent  citizens  :n  many  walks  of 
life  to  teach  our  cnildren. 

And  while  in  an  altitude  of  prayer.  I  will 
blurt  out  two  additional  pleas.  Surely  a 
nation  at  risk  can  support  fast  track,  accel- 
erated learning  opportunities  for  very 
bright  and  capable  students.  And  surely  a 
nation  at  risk  can  encourage  examination  of 
school  policies  which  restrict  the  ability  of  a 
teacher  to  expel  troublemaking  students 
from  a  classroom  of  students  who  want  to 
learn  and  listen  and  which  restrict  adminis- 
trators from  expelling  from  schools  various 
students  who  vent  their  antipathy  to  school 
attendance  by  disrupting  the  general  atmos- 
phere of  the  school.  It  will  not  do  to  point 
to  a  crisis  in  American  education  and  side- 
track the  whole  thrust  of  the  discussion  by 
asserting  that  current  arrangements  are 
beyond  challenge. 

There  are  some  hopeful  signs.  Many  par- 
ents are  demanding  more  homework  and  are 
pledging  to  spend  more  time  encouraging 
study  for  their  children.  Courageous  school 
superintendents  at  the  local  and  state  levels 
are  demanding  competency  testing.  Some 
students  haven't  been  doing  much  reading 
and  writing  for  a  while,  but  in  coming  years 
they  will,  because  diplomas  will  rest  on  pass- 
ing a  reasonable  test.  Bold  Governors  and 
State  Legislators  are  spelling  out  concrete 
steps  which  will  take  planning,  adjustment. 


and  money,  and  they  are  seeking  support 
for  all  three  with  good  chances  for  success. 
Private  citizens  donated  approximately  S2 
billion  to  public  education  last  year,  a  small 
contribution  when  measured  against  the 
$116  billion  of  public  monies.  But  this  is  a 
harbinger  of  good  deeds  and  additional  re- 
sources for  the  future.  There  must  be  no 
prohibition  or  discouragement  of  endowing 
public  education  at  every  level  with  private 
means. 

We  have  been  a  nation  at  risk  because  we 
have  not  cared  enough  about  learning.  But 
this  is  changing,  because  it  has  dawned  on 
many  Americans  that  the  world  does  not 
owe  as  obeisance  and  congratulations.  It  is 
now  dawning  on  many  Americans  that  we 
must  compete  in  the  world  today.  Once 
upon  a  time,  many  American  firms  could 
rest  content  with  a  broad  national  market  in 
the  United  States.  That  is  no  longer  possi- 
ble. American  businesses  are  confronted  by 
foreign  firms  which  are  eager  to  succeed. 
Societies  which  do  not  educate  their  chil- 
dren will  confront  even  more  difficult  chal- 
lenges in  the  world.  We  need  to  foster  those 
people  who  will  dream  what  is  new.  who  will 
take  risks,  and  who  will  succeed.  Merely 
'setting  by"  .s  no  proper  standard  at  all. 
and  those  who  aim  no  higher  should  not  oe 
surprised  to  see  themselves  eclipsed  by 
others  who  aim  at  a  higher  goal. 

In  Germany,  .-ecenily.  a  leading  political 
figure  mentioned  :o  me  '.hat  iie  beiievea 
that  -ve  liad  enterea  into  an  era  in  which 
.lothing  much  new  was  happening,  or  would 
.nappen.  The  automooile  had  been  invented. 
.ie  said:  ail  that  remained  was  the  question 
01  now  to  squeeze  out  .marginal  .mprove- 
ments  in  .mileage.  The  telephone  .lad  been 
.nvented.  he  .>aid:  ail  that  remained  was  o 
make  ielephones  in  different  colors  ind 
snapes.  .\nd  so  forth. 

;  find  this  way  of  thinking  to  be  simply  in- 
credible. We  are  on  the  verge  of  some  of  the 
most  funaamental  changes  .n  years.  The 
'ransition  from  an  industrial  society  to  one 
marked  more  by  information;  the  implica- 
tions of  ail  this  for  de-centralization  (or  cen- 
tralization): '.he  need  for  new  products:  the 
development  of  new  generations  of  comput- 
ers: genetic  engineering:  space  exploration 
and  travel— the  world  is  as  large  as  one's 
imagination. 

But  the  thought  is  sobering,  for  it  remmds 
us  that  there  are  two  different  ■••isions  of 
the  future  before  us.  The  one.  represented 
by  the  political  figure  I  have  mentioned,  is 
tired  and  seeks  to  withdraw.  It  is  uncertain 
of  itself  and  of  its  abilities  and  of  its  right  to 
play  a  role  in  the  world:  it  is  one  of  resigna- 
tion, where  the  chief  task  of  politics,  eco- 
nomics, and  education  is  to  distribute  and 
re-distribute  a  limited  number  of  goods  and 
services. 

The  other  view  is.  I  think,  more  in  tune 
with  the  spirit  of  the  American  people.  It 
holds  that  it  does  matter  whether  one  does 
well  or  ill.  and  that  one  can  tell  the  differ- 
ence l)etween  the  two.  It  holds  that  it  is 
better  to  know  than  not  to  know,  to  strive 
than  to  accept,  to  make  something  well 
rather  than  poorly,  to  create  rather  than  to 
take. 

Our  task  is  not  just  to  distribute  and  to  re- 
distribute: our  task  is  to  help  to  forge  a  new 
ethos  in  which  learning  is  Important.  We 
need  to  say  at  the  national  level,  at  the 
state  level,  and  at  the  local  level  in  no  un- 
certain terms:  Scholarship  is  important. 
Learning  is  important.  Education  is  impor- 
tant. 

We  may  take  hope  from  the  spirit  of 
young  people  who  can  be  motivated  in  many 


different  ways.  Students,  af.>«r  all.  often 
survive  even  anti-intellectual  parents,  medi- 
ocre teaching,  and  haphazard  educational 
administration  if  somewhere  tnere  is  one 
family  member,  one  teacher  or  dean,  one 
employer  or  coach,  or  even  one  public  serv- 
ant who  cares  deeply  and  lights  sparks  with 
regularity. 

The  nation  will  not  be  at  risk  if  our  chil- 
dren are  determined  to  succeed  as  family 
members,  career  makers,  citizens,  and  sensi- 
tive individuals  who  are  in  awe  of  nature 
and  the  best  works  of  man.  Only  those  who 
themselves  know  why  learning  is  important 
can  possibly  teach  important  lessons  to 
others.  Our  job  is  to  light  the  sparks.* 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  STE'VENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  this  notice  of  a  Senate  em- 
ployee who  proposes  to  participate  in 
a  program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  government  or  a  foreign  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organization  in- 
volving travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  oy  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Ms.  .\nnie 
Lesher  of  the  staff  oi  Senator  Pryor 
to  attend  a  seminar  in  Israel,  spon- 
sored by  the  Hebrew  University,  from 
u'anuary  2  to  13,  1984. 

The  committee  nas  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Lesner  in  the 
seminar  in  Israel,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Hebrew  University,  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Senate  ana  the  United 
States.* 


NATIONAL  WATER  PROJECT 
FINANCING  POLICY 

•  Mr.  .-VBDNOR.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday Interior  Secretary  Clark  came 
to  Capitol  Hill  to  discuss  with  a 
number  of  Congressmen  and  Senators 
the  important  issue  of  national  water 
development  policy.  He  brought  with 
him  a  letter  from  the  I*resident  of  the 
United  States  in  response  to  corre- 
spondence initiated  by  our  esteemed 
colleague  from  Nevada.  Senator 
Laxalt,  and  reinforced  by  my  own  sep- 
arate correspondence,  dated  May  5, 
1983. 

President  Reagan  states  in  rather 
clear  terms  what  has  become  obvious 
to  me  as  a  chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee;  namely,  that, 
"new  partnership  arrangements  will 
be  necessary  to  finance  any  additional 
projects  in  the  future,"  and  he  ex- 
presses his  gratitude  that  Congress  is 
now  addressing  the  key  issues  related 
to  water  project  cost  sharing  and  fi- 
nancing. 

Just  as  importantly,  in  fairness,  the 
President  recognizes  that,  "the  Feder- 


al Government  has  made  prior  com- 
mitments to  individual  States  with 
regard  to  water  development  within 
their  borders."  and  he  states  as  one  of 
the  official  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion, "Prior  commitments  to  individual 
States  with  regard  to  water  develop- 
ment within  their  borders  must  be 
considered  and  shall  be  a  factor  in  ne- 
gotiations leading  up  to  project  con- 
struction." 

Finally,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed 
the  President's  admonition:  It  is  time 
to  conclude  the  discussion  and  to  es- 
tablish a  national  water  project  fi- 
nancing policy  so  that  we  can  get  on 
with  the  job  of  completing  projects 
where  commitments  already  have  been 
made  and  undertaking  new  construc- 
tion starts  to  meet  the  country's 
future  needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  letter,  along  with  Senator 
Laxalt's  and  mine,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  letters  follow: 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  January  24,  1984. 

Dear  Paul:  Some  time  ago.  you  and  14  of 
your  colleagues  wrote  to  me  expressing  your 
concem.s  regarding  water  project  develop- 
ment. I  appreciated  receiving  this  valuable 
counsel  which  has  helped  crystallize  the  ex- 
tensive discussions  within  the  Administra- 
tion on  this  vital  subject. 

We  all  agree  on  the  goals.  These  goals  are 
to  revitalize  the  magnificent  water  develop- 
ment programs  launched  early  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  The  Federal-State  partner- 
ship has  succeeded  even  beyond  the  dreams 
of  those  who  developed  the  concept  so  many 
decades  ago.  This  partnership  has  helped 
create  abundant  year-round  water,  electric 
and  food  supplies:  reduced  flooding,  and 
provided  low-cost  inland,  coastal  and  ocean- 
ic waterbome  transportation.  In  addition, 
millions  of  Americans  have  enjoyed  vast 
new  opportunities  for  water-related  recrea- 
tion. 

Providing  enough  high  quality  water 
promptly  to  those  who  need  it  is  a  task  that 
has  confronted  Americsins  since  the  earliest 
days  of  our  national  experience.  In  the  first 
summer  at  Plymouth,  the  Pilgrims  experi- 
enced a  summer  drought  that  nearly  ruined 
their  crops.  More  than  350  years  later, 
Americains  had  to  contend  with  flooding  on 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Colorado,  and 
drought  throughout  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  The  lesson  of  these  events  is  clear. 
Providing  enough  high  quality  water  where 
and  when  it  is  needed  is  a  never-ending 
process. 

This  Administration  is  committed  to  work- 
ing with  the  Slates,  local  entities  and  those 
private  sector  interests  concerned  with 
water  development  all  across  America.  We 
are  rebuilding  the  Federal-State  partner- 
ship so  that  we  can  resume  water  develop- 
ment efforts  to  avert  water  crises  in  the 
coming  decades.  We  have  accomplished  the 
following: 

Re-established  the  policy  of  State  primacy 
in  water  rights  resulting  in  less  interference 
from  the  Federal  government  in  water  re- 
sources management. 

Reinforced  State  primacy  by  the  repeal  of 
a  Federal  non-reserved  water  rights  opinion. 

Established  and  successfully  implemented 
a  process  for  negotiated  settlements  of 
Indian  water  rights  disputes. 


Offered  States  the  option  of  having  Fed- 
eral reserved  water  rights  within  their 
boundaries  expeditiously  inventoried  and 
quantified  to  enhance  their  management  ca- 
pability. 

Implemented  the  Reclamation  Reform 
Act  of  1982  to  recognize  advances  in  agricul- 
tural technology  and  the  market  economy 
based  on  the  family  farm,  giving  these  farm- 
ers an  opportunity  to  build  commercial  op- 
erations without  unrealistic  limitations  on 
their  access  to  land  and  irrigation  water. 

Established  new  Principles  and  Guidelines 
for  water  project  planning  to  remove  cum- 
bersome regulations  and  promote  flexibility 
in  planning,  thereby  encouraging  water  re- 
sources development. 

Elevated  water  resources  decisionmaking 
to  the  level  of  the  Cabinet  Council  on  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  the  Environment,  whose 
Chairman  Pro  Tempore  is  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Presented  to  Congress  new  project  con- 
struction proposals  incorp)orating  increased 
non-Federal  financing  based  on  the  tangible 
economic  returns  produced  by  the  projects. 

All  of  these  actions  have  helped  to  rebuild 
and  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State partnership  so  we  can  move  for- 
ward to  develop  much  needed,  environmen- 
tally sound  and  economically  prudent  water 
resources  projects.  We  have  made  numerous 
studies  and  conducted  extensive  discussions 
within  the  Administration  in  quest  of  ways 
that  the  Administration,  the  Congress,  the 
States,  and  the  American  people  can  devel- 
op true  partnership  arrangements  that  rec- 
ognize the  realities  of  today's  economics  and 
tomorrow's  environment.  We  are  gratifed 
that  Congress  is  now  addressing  the  key 
issues  related  to  water  project  cost  sharing 
and  financing. 

Water  development  needs,  geography,  cli- 
mate, economy,  fiscal  capacity,  and  Federal 
interests  all  vary  from  State  to  State,  and 
from  region  to  region.  Furthermore  the 
Federal  Government  has  made  prior  com- 
mitments to  individual  States  with  regard  to 
water  development  within  their  borders. 
During  the  psist  months,  I  have  fully  consid- 
ered the  views  expressed  by  you,  your  col- 
leagues, the  Cabinet  Council  on  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  Environment,  and  many  of 
the  Governors  regarding  how  the  Federal 
government  might  participate  in  water 
project  development  and  project  financing 
under  these  conditions.  Traditionally,  many 
Federal  water  project  beneficiaries  have 
repaid  the  construction  costs  of  their 
projects,  but  we  all  agree  new  partnership, 
arrangements  will  be  necessary  to  finance 
any  additional  projects  in  the  future. 

It  is  time  to  conclude  the  discussion  and  to 
establish  a  national  water  project  financing 
policy  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the  job  of 
completing  projects  where  commitments  al- 
ready have  been  made  and  undertaking  new 
construction  starts  to  meet  the  country's 
future  needs. 

Indeed,  the  construction  of  storage  reser- 
voirs has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increasing 
demand  for  water.  As  a  result,  our  water 
supply  is  less  reliable  and  more  vulnerable 
to  drought  than  it  was  a  decade  ago.  We 
must  develop  even  better  ways  to  work  to- 
gether effectively.  We  will  have  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  water  we  have  if  we  are  to 
avoid  serious  future  problems.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  by  working  with  State  and  local 
governments  we  can  solve  the  problems  of 
flood,  drought,  and  quality. 

The  water  project  financing  and  cost-shsu-- 
ing  policy  of  this  administration  is: 


All  Federal  water  development  agencies 
will  continue  to  seek  out  new  partnership 
arrangements  with  the  States  and  other 
non-Federal  interests  in  the  financing  and 
cost  sharing  of  all  proposed  projects.  Each 
such  agency  will  negotiate  reasonable  fi- 
nancing arrangements  for  every  project 
within  its  respective  area  of  responsibility. 

Prior  commitments  to  individual  States 
with  regard  to  water  development  within 
their  borders  must  be  considered  and  shall 
be  a  factor  in  negotiations  leading  up  to 
project  construction. 

Consistency  in  cost  sharing  for  individual 
project  purposes,  with  attendant  equity,  will 
be  sought. 

Project  beneficiaries,  not  necessarily  gov- 
ernmental entities,  should  ultimately  bear  a 
substantial  part  of  the  cost  of  all  project  de- 
velopment. 

Safety  problems  at  Federal  dams  should 
be  corrected  as  expeditiously  a£  possible. 
The  cost  of  safety  work  should  be  borne  by 
the  Federal  government.  However,  if  addi- 
tional economic  benefit  results  from  the 
modification,  appropriate  cost  sharing 
among  the  beneficiaries  shall  be  allocated 
by  the  appropriate  Secretary.  Criteria  to  de- 
termine dam  safety  designation  shall  be  de- 
veloped by  an  interagency  technical  team  ir. 
consultation  with  non-Federal  parties. 

The  costs  incurred  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  project  planning  generally  will  be 
shared  with  project  sponsors.  Specific  ar- 
rangements will  differ  among  agencies  be- 
cause of  their  differing  planning,  authoriz- 
ing, and  funding  procedures. 

Once  financing,  cost  sharing,  and  cost  re- 
covery arrangements  have  been  agreed  to. 
they  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  ultimate  disposition. 

This  process  will  result  in  arrangements 
that  are  workable,  fair,  just,  and  practical. 
It  will  put  into  place  the  final  building 
blocks  in  an  improved  program  to  meet 
America's  current  and  impending  water 
needs  while  recognizing  Federal  budgetary 
realities. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  your  cooperation  on 
this  subject.  Working  together,  we  can  move 
ahead  into  a  new  era  of  water  project  devel- 
opment for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  and  all 
Americans. 

Sincerely, 

Ron. 

United  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C..  May  5,  1983. 
The  President, 
77i€  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  is  in  support  of 
the  letter  addressed  to  you  by  Senator 
Laxalt  and  12  of  my  Western  Republican 
colleagues  urging  your  careful  consideration 
of  water  project  cost-sharing.  But  for  one 
sentence  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
thrust  of  their  letter,  and  for  that  reason  I 
have  chosen  to  send  my  views  separately  on 
this  important  issue. 

The  single  sentence  in  my  colleague's 
letter  with  which  I  disagree  is:  "The  bottom 
line  here  is  that  we  have  nothing  to  gain  po- 
litically or  fiscally  from  moving  on  the  issue 
of  cost-sharing  at  this  time." 

I  do  agree  and  feel  very  strongly  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  pressing 
the  adoption  of  arbitrary  cost-sharing  per- 
centages which  must  be  met  by  all  projects 
in  each  of  the  various  functional  categories. 
I  do  not  agree,  however,  that  we  should 
avoid  any  attempt  to  bring  into  Federal 
public  works  programs  additional  non-feder- 
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al  revenues  In  an  effort  better  to  meet  the 
Important  needs  for  which  these  programs 
have  been  authorized.  In  my  view  that  is 
what  the  cost-sharing  debate  is  all  about, 
and  I  don't  believe  even  my  Western  col- 
leag:ues  are  suggesting  that  no  effort  should 
be  made  to  recover  additional  revenue  from 


(7)  By  establishing  limits  on  the  amounts 
by  which  each  functional  program  can  be 
increased  with  non- federal  revenues.  Con- 
gress could  Indirectly  set  and  the  agencies 
could  promulgate  general  guidelines  for 
cost-recovery  for  projects  in  each  category, 
but  these  numbers  would  be  programmatic 


that  your  Administration  is  going  to  be 
painted  as  "anti-water"  in  the  1984  election 
campaign.  The  perception  exists,  fueled  by 
Democratic  Western  Governors,  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  been  long  on 
talk  and  short  on  substance  when  it  comes 
to  water  development.  We  have  yet  to  inltl- 
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tee,  a  broad-based  citizens'  coalition 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
workers  have  the  right,  but  must  not 
be  compelled,  to  join  a  labor  union. 

Years  of  service  on  behalf  of  individ- 
ual   rights    in    labor    relations    have 


he  wiU  always  be  appreciated  and  re- 
membered.* 


MICHAEL  SLOMINSKI 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 


A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  tJnited  States  encompassing  this  agree- 
ment is  attached  hereto. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Nicholas  H.  Sutana, 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge- 

Pnrln«iirp 
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al  revenues  In  an  effort  better  to  meet  the 
important  needs  for  which  these  programs 
have  been  authorized.  In  my  view  that  is 
what  the  cost-sharing  debate  is  all  about, 
and  I  don't  believe  even  my  Western  col- 
leagues are  suggesting  that  no  effort  should 
be  made  to  recover  additional  revenue  from 
the  beneficiaries  of  new  Federal  water 
projects,  according  to  their  ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee,  I  know  very  well 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  enact  a  substan- 
tial omnibus  authorization  bill  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  to  provide  for  continu- 
ation of  the  civil  worlu  program  at  an  ade- 
quate level  without  also  providing  for  the 
receipt  of  additional  non-federal  revenues. 
At  the  same  time,  however.  I  concur  com- 
pletely with  my  Western  colleagues  that 
such  additional  non-federal  cost-sharing 
contributions  must  be  considered  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  For  practical  political  reasons, 
as  well  as  on  the  basis  of  equity,  ability  to 
pay  simply  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Without  such  consideration  it  is  my  estima- 
tion additional  cost-sharing  requirements 
cannot  be  enacted,  and  if  they  could  be. 
they  would  result  in  a  case  of  the  rich  get- 
ting ncher  and  the  poor  getting  poorer. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  arbitrary  cost- 
sharing  percentages  are  not  required  to 
bring  in  the  additional  revenues  needed  for 
a  more  effective  Federal  water  development 
effort.  What  's  needed  is  a  project-by- 
project  analysis  of  ability  to  pay  and  a  re- 
quirement that  project  beneficiaries  pay  ac- 
cording to  their  ability,  as  determined  in 
such  analysis  during  the  feasibility  study 
process.  In  many  eases  beneficiaries  will  be 
able  and  should  be  expected  to  pay  even 
more  than  would  be  Imposed  under  arbi- 
trary, uniform  standards,  but  no  meritori- 
ous project  should  be  denied  funding  simply 
because  of  the  inability  of  non-federal  spon- 
sors to  pay. 

I  believe  a  sound  and  effective  public 
works  investment  program  should  be  based 
upon  the  following  prmciples  and  that  these 
principles,  coupled  with  an  omnibus  project 
authorizations  bill,  can  be  enacted: 

(1)  Annual  construction  authorization 
ceilings  should  be  enacted  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  years  ahead  to  facilitate  plan- 
ning and  to  provide  an  effective  limitation 
on  the  appropriation  of  general  revenues: 

(2)  Within  each  annual  overall  civil  works 
program  ceiling,  functional  program  limits 
should  be  set.  perhaps  on  a  bi-annual  basis: 

(3)  Each  functional  program  limit  should 
be  increased  by  the  amount,  or  some  per- 
centage thereof,  of  any  additional  non-fed- 
eral cost-sharing  contributions  made  for  the 
construction  of  projects  within  that  func- 
tional category: 

(4)  The  Corps  and  the  Bureau  should  be 
explicitly  authorized  and  directed  to  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  cost-sharing  agreements 
with  non-federal  sponsors,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  according  to  ability  to  pay  and  subject 
to  a  requirement  that  no  project  be  denied 
funding  simply  because  of  the  inability  of  a 
non-federal  sponsor  to  pay; 

(5)  Authorized  projects  for  which  repay- 
ment abUlty  Is  Identified  but  for  which  no 
non-federal  cost-sharing  agreement  can  be 
reached  should  be  reported  to  Congress  as 
iuch.  along  with  the  reasons  cited  by  the 
non-federal  sponsors): 

(6)  It  should  be  left  to  Congress,  through 
the  appropriations  process,  to  decide  which 
projects  are  to  be  funded  within  the  effec- 
tive overall  program  limits  established  by 
the  general  revenues  authorization  ceilings 
and  the  availability  of  additional  non-feder- 
al cost-sharing  monies; 


(7)  By  establishing  limits  on  the  amounts 
by  which  each  fiuictional  program  can  be 
increased  with  non-federal  revenues.  Con- 
gress could  indirectly  set  and  the  agencies 
could  promulgate  general  guidelines  for 
cost-recovery  for  projects  In  each  category, 
but  these  numtjers  would  be  programmatic 
targets  only.  Individual  project  repayment 
and/or  cost-sharing  would  be  based  upon  re- 
payment ability,  with  Congress  as  the  final 
arbiter. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  different  ways  to 
skin  a  cat."  It  is  the  bottom  line  which 
should  concern  us,  and  in  my  mind  the 
bottom  line  is  the  need  to  break  the  stale- 
mate in  our  Nation's  water  development 
programs  without  "busting  the  budget"  still 
worse  than  it's  already  busted. "  In  my  view 
that  can  only  be  done  through  the  estab- 
lishment by  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch,  working  cooperatively,  of  explicit 
policies  based  upon  the  principles  I've  enu- 
merated. I  l)elieve  not  only  that  these  prin- 
ciples can  constitute  a  workable  formula  for 
progress  in  water  development  but  that. 
contrary  to  the  assertion  of  my  colleagues, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  gained,  both  po- 
litically and  in  a  fiscal  sense,  through  an  ef- 
fective demonstration  of  'eadership  in 
breaking  the  impasse. 

I  trust  my  colleagues'  letter  is  ample  evi- 
dence the  course  the  Administration  is  cur- 
rently pursuing  is  a  dead  end.  and  I  hope 
you'll  agree  the  principles  set  forth  in  this 
letter  can  lead  to  a  more  productive  out- 
come. 

With  tjest  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

James  Abdnor. 
United  States  Senator. 

United  States  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  April  27.  1983. 

Dear  Mr.  Presidewt-  Yout  Cabinet  Coun- 
cil on  Natural  Resources  will,  in  the  near 
future,  be  sending  to  you  for  consideration  a 
new  policy  for  cost-sharing  on  Western 
water  projects.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is 
to  urge  you  to  carefully  consider  the  politi- 
cal as  well  as  fiscal  ramifications  of  such  a 
policy  before  deciding  whether  or  not  it 
should  be  adopted. 

As  you  know,  the  concept  of  cost-sharing 
for  Western  water  projects  is  nothing  new. 
For  the  past  81  years  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  been 
seeking  and  receiving  repayment  of  the 
money  spent  up- front  to  construct  water 
projects.  The  issue  currently  under  discus- 
sion is  how  much  money  States  and  other 
beneficiaries  of  these  projects  must  come  up 
with  on  the  front  end. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  some  of  the  policies  currently 
under  consideration  that  would  mandate 
States  to  pay  a  fixed  percentage  of  a  water 
project's  cost  before  construction  could 
begin.  Such  a  policy  would  automatically 
preclude  future  water  development  in 
SUtes  with  a  low  tax  base  and  would  be 
widely  viewed  to  be  Just  as  anti-West  as  the 
infamous  Carter  "Hit  List." 

We  believe  that  the  decisions  regarding 
up-front  financing  of  water  projects  should 
be  made  on  a  case-by-case  basis  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration.  States  and 
other  beneficiaries  should  be  encouraged  to 
come  forward  with  up-front  financing  pro- 
posals and  aUow  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration to  study  them  and  make  a  decision. 
Inflexlblle  formulas  should  be  absolutely 
avoided. 

As  Republican  Senators  representing 
Western  States,  we  are  deeply  concerned 


that  your  Administration  is  going  to  be 
painted  as  "anti-water"  in  the  1984  election 
campaign.  The  perception  exists,  fueled  by 
Democratic  Western  Governors,  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  been  long  on 
talk  and  short  on  substance  when  It  comes 
to  water  development.  We  have  yet  to  initi- 
ate construction  on  any  new  Western 
projects  in  the  past  2  years,  and  we  are  now 
contemplating  an  up-front  financing  scheme 
even  more  Draconian  than  that  proposed  by 
Jimmy  Carter.  Furthermore,  the  Adminis- 
tration's current  policy  of  requiring  cost- 
sharing  on  dam  safety  modifications  is  prov- 
ing to  be  a  big  political  minus. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.   President,   we  would 
urge  you  to  address  up-front  cost-sharing  on 
case-by-case  basis,  reevaluate  the  Adminis- 
tration's position  on  dam  safety,  and  move 
expeditiously    to    initiate    construction    on 
new   Western   water   projects.   The   bottom 
line  here  is  that  we  have  nothing  to  gain  po- 
litically or  fiscally  from  moving  on  the  issue 
of  cost-sharing  at  this  time.  We  urge  you  to 
carefully   consider    these    thoughts    before 
putting  forth  a  policy  that  will  be  harmful 
to  your  Administration  and  your  base  of 
support  in  the  West. 
Sincerely. 
Paul    Laxall.    Malcolm    Wallop.    Orrin 
Hatch.        Barry        Ooldwater.        Jim 
McClure.  Pete  Domenici.  Pete  Wilson. 
Steve  Symms,   Chic   Hecht,  Ted  Ste- 
vens, Prank  Murkowski,  Slade  Gorton, 
Larry  Pressler.  Mark  Andrews.* 
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HISPANIC  SUPERIOR 
BASKETBALL  LEAGUE 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  draw  your  attention  to  an  or- 
ganization, the  Hispanic  Superior  Bas- 
ketball League  of  New  York,  whose  de- 
votion and  commitment  to  an  athletic 
program  for  inner-city  youths  in  New 
York  City  is  truly  commendable. 

The  league  provides  many  young 
people  with  a  positive  alternative  to 
the  street  life  and  the  oppression  of 
poverty  that  surrounds  them.  The  ath- 
letic programs  run  by  the  Hispanic  Su- 
perior League,  as  well  as  many  others 
run  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Hispanic  Amateur  Athletic  Council, 
promote  the  improvement  of  skills 
through  workshops,  as  well  as  the  in- 
stlllment  of  sportsmanlike  conduct 
through  fair  and  supervised  competi- 
tion. 

I  commend  the  Hispanic  Superior 
League  and  its  members,  coaches, 
players,  and  supporters.  I  hope  they 
will  continue  their  programs  and  their 
efforts  to  make  the  difficult  path  of 
inner-city  youths  easier  and  the  fu- 
tures of  many  members  of  our  next 
generation  brighter.  Selflessness  such 
as  that  displayed  by  those  who  give 
willingly,  indeed  eagerly,  of  their  time 
deserves  the  recognition  of  this  body.* 


REED  LARSON:  A  REMARKABLE 
AMERICAN 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  week  marked  the  25th  anniversa- 
ry of  Mr.  Reed  Larson's  leadership  of 
the  National  Right  To  Work  Commit- 


tee, a  broad-based  citizens'  coalition 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
workers  have  the  right,  but  must  not 
be  compelled,  to  join  a  lat>or  tinion. 

Years  of  service  on  behalf  of  individ- 
ual rights  in  labor  relations  have 
earned  for  Mr.  Larson  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  concerned  about  the  menace 
of  compulsory  unionism  and  its  at- 
tendant ills  of  corruption,  violence, 
and  oppression.  He  is  without  a  doubt 
one  of  this  Nation's  foremost  champi- 
ons of  freedom  and  liberty.  He  is  a  re- 
markable American. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Larson  first  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  National 
Right  To  Work  Committee,  which  he 
now  ser\'es  as  president,  in  1958,  when 
as  head  of  the  committee's  affiliate  in 
Kansas  he  spearheaded  the  campaign 
for  a  right  to  work  law  in  that  State. 
While  five  other  States  were  rejecting 
right-to-work,  Kansas  was  the  only 
State  to  pass  it,  thereby  guaranteeing 
its  citizens  the  right  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  to  join  a  labor 
union. 

Since  that  time.  Mr.  Larson  has 
never  let  pass  an  opportunity  to  do 
oattle  with  :hose  who  would  deny 
American  workers  the  freedom  to  join 
or  not  to  join  a  labor  union.  In  his 
tenure  at  the  National  Right  To  Work 
Committee,  he  has  done  more  than 
any  other  American  in  my  memory  to 
restore  labor  relations  to  the  course 
originally  envisioned  by  the  Founding 
Fathers. 

Through  his  dedicated  leadership, 
the  committee  has  won  many  key  vic- 
tories for  workers'  freedom,  including 
the  preservation  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  1965,  the 
defeat  of  common  situs  picketing  in 
1976  und  1977,  and  the  halting  of  the 
phony  labor  law  reform  bill  in  1978. 

Reed  Larson's  creative  guidance  and 
dedication  have  increased  committee 
membership  to  more  than  1.7  million, 
giving  workers  an  effective,  broad- 
based  citizens'  lobby  to  defend  their 
rights  against  compulsory  unionism. 

In  1968,  he  helped  found  the  Nation- 
al Right  To  Work  Legal  Defense 
Foundation,  a  charitable,  nonprofit  or- 
ganization that  provides  free  legal  aid 
to  victims  of  compulsory  unionism 
abuse. 

Mr.  Larson's  vigilance  on  behalf  of 
the  right  to  work  without  compulsion 
has  never  wavered.  For  more  than  two 
decades  now,  workers  who  balk  at 
paying  union  dues  before  they  can 
earn  a  living  have  known  they  can 
count  on  Reed  Larson  and  the  Nation- 
al Right  To  Work  Conmiittee  for  help. 

I  congratulate  Reed  Larson  for  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  working  Ameri- 
cans everywhere.  More  than  any  other 
Individual  I  know.  Reed  Larson  has 
diligently  and  effectively  worked  to 
protect  the  right  of  individual  workers 
to  join  or  not  to  join  a  imion  without 
fear  of  losing  their  jobs— and  for  that 


he  will  always  be  appreciated  and  re- 
membered.* 


MICHAEL  SLOMINSKI 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  extend  my  sincere  congratu- 
lations to  Mr.  Michael  C.  Slominski  on 
the  occasion  of  his  50th  anniversary  as 
a  leading  choral  director  in  western 
New  York  State. 

I  take  pride  in  acknowledging  his 
contributions  to  the  musical  achieve- 
ments of  many  of  Buffalo's  Polish- 
American  choral  groups.  After  4  years 
of  semiretirement  in  California,  he  has 
returned  to  Buffalo  and  resumed  lead- 
ership of  the  prestigious  Paderewski 
Singing  Society,  the  choir  he  founded 
in  1939. 

Throughout  his  50  years  as  a  choral 
director,  he  has  led  numerous  musical 
societies  in  the  Buffalo  area,  including 
the  Echo  Society  of  Niagara  Falls,  the 
Symphonic  Choir  of  Hamilton,  Ontar- 
io, the  Niagara  University  Glee  Clubs, 
and  the  Predo  Singing  Society,  as  well 
as  numerous  high  school  and  church 
choirs.  His  musical  talents  have  added 
to  the  quality  of  life  wherever  he  per- 
formed. His  talents  have  been  used  in 
such  diversified  roles  as  directing  the 
dedication  of  Buffalo's  renowned 
Kleinhaus  Music  Hall  to  leading  a  glee 
club  during  World  War  II  at  General 
MacArthur's  headquarters  in  Manila. 

I  offer  my  heartfelt  congratulations 
to  Mr.  Slominski  on  his  half  century 
of  accomplishments  and  express  my 
wishes  for  his  continued  prosperity  in 
the  years  to  come.* 


LETTERS  TO  THE  PRESIDENTS 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  into  the  Record  letters 
written  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
by  Bankruptcy  Judges  Nicholas  W. 
Sufana  and  Robert  L.  Bayt  of  the 
Southern  District  of  Indiana,  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Coiu^  and  Bankruptcy  Judges 
Robert  K.  Rodibaugh  and  Russell  H. 
Nehrig  of  the  Northern  District  of  In- 
diana, U.S.  District  Court.  Their  let- 
ters are  acting  as  notice  to  protect  re- 
tirement benefits  and  conform  to  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  section  8331 
(22)(A). 
The  letters  follow: 
U.S.  District  Court  roR  the 
SonTHKRN  District  or  IifsiAHA. 

COITRT  OF  BaWKRUPTCY. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  21,  1983. 
The  Vice-Presidekt. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Notice  is 
hereby  given  In  conformity  with  Title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code,  Section  8331(22)(A) 
that  I  have  agreed  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  Judge  of  a  United  States  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  established  under  Section  201 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978  (PL 
95-598,  Nov.  6,  1978,  92  SUt.  2681). 


A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  encompassing  this  agree- 
ment is  attached  hereto. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Nicholas  H.  Sutama. 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge. 
Enclosure. 
U.S.     District     CotJRT    for    the 
Southern  District  or  Indiana, 
Court  of  Bankruptcy, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  21,  1983. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  conformity  with 
Title  5,  United  States  Code,  Section 
8331(22)(A),  I  wish  to  advise  that  I  agree  to 
accept  appointment  as  a  Judge  of  a  United 
States  Bankruptcy  Court  established  under 
Section  201  of  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act 
of  1978  (PL  95-598.  Nov.  6,  1978,  92  SUt. 
2681). 

While  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
future  of  the  bankruptcy  courts  is  in  doubt 
because  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  ap- 
prove legislation  to  meet  the  constitutional 
problems  presented  in  .'Northern  Pipeline 
Construction  Company  v.  Marathon  Pipe- 
line Company,  102  S.Ct.  2858  <1982).  this 
notice  is  being  given  to  protect  the  retire- 
ment benefits  contained  in  5  U.S.C.  Sec. 
8339(n). 

Very  truly  yours. 

Nicholas  W.  Sufana, 

Bankruptcy  Judge. 

U.S.     District     Court     for     the 
Southern   District  of   Indiana. 
Court  of  Bankruptcy, 
Indianapolis.  Ind..  December  29,  1983. 
The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Pursuant  to  the 
definition  of  "bankruptcy  judge"  conuined 
In  5  U.S.C.  §8331(22),  I  hereby  agree  to 
accept  an  appointment  as  a  judge  of  the 
United  SUtes  Bankruptcy  Court. 
Respectfully, 

Robert  L.  Bayt, 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court 
U.S.     District    Court    for    the 
Southern  District  of  Indiana. 
Court  of  Bankruptcy. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  12,  1983. 
The  President  of  the  United  States. 
77ie  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Pursuant  to  the  defi- 
nition of  "bankruptcy  judge  "  contained  in  5 
U.S.C.  i  8331(22),  I  hereby  agree  to  accept 
an  appointment  as  a  Judge  of  the  United 
SUtes  Bankruptcy  Court. 
Respectfully. 

Robert  L.  Bayt, 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court 

U.S.  BANKRtTPTCY  COtJRT, 

Northern  District  of  Indiana, 
South  Bend,  Ind,  December  12,  1983. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  Prxsident:  Notice  is 
hereby  given  In  conformity  with  Title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  8331(22)(A)  that  I  have 
agreed  to  accept  an  appointment  as  Judge 
of  a  United  SUtes  Bankruptcy  Court  esUb- 
llshed  under  Section  201  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act  of  1978  (PL  95-598,  Nov.  6.  1978, 
92  SUt.  2681). 
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A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  Stales  encompassmg  this  agree- 
ment is  attached  hereto 
Very  truly  yours. 

Robert  K.  Rodibaugh. 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge 


role  in  appealing  to  the  Government 
of  Iran  to  end  their  persecution  of  the 
Baha'is. 

The  Baha'is  are  persecuted  by  the 
Iranian  Government  solely  because  of 
their    religious    beliefs.    At    present, 

ty^ar-a  -yrry  rifoT-  Trtn  nf>f>  Rohn'iis  )n   Tran 


and  beginning  to  work  in  the  manner 
envisioned  by  Congress.  During  the 
first  6  months  of  the  program.  46  na- 
tional food  companies  applied  for  par- 
ticipation. Thirty-seven  companies 
have  been  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment r>f  Aarirnltiirp    nine  aDDlications 
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and  Forestry  has  supported  the  execu- 
tion of  national  conunodity  processing 
agreements.  We  did  so  in  the  belief 
that  such  agreements  would  result  in 
an  expansion  of  surplus  commodity 
usage  and  benefit  participants  in  the 
Department's     food     assistance     pro- 


systems  only  require  a  95-percent 
yield.  This  means  that  only  95  percent 
of  the  donated  commodity  must  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  processor  in  order 
to  replenish  its  inventory.  While  this 
may  sound  like  a  bureaucratic  differ- 
ence, I  am  informed  that  companies 


NATIONAL  COMMODITY  PROCESSING  SYSTEM  STATUS 
REPORT,  JAN.  10, 1984-Confinued 


Company 


Oitt  rtcewcd 


Me  wnMd 


5  Camm  fleal  Fools.  Inc Aii|  10.  19U  «ii|  29,  1SI3. 

6  Tom's  Foods  Semce  Dimsieii  ik S9>.  I.  IM3. 

7  Mass  Fecdnt  Coqi  Ai«  11,  1313  SqK  12.  1913. 
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A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  encompassing  this  agree- 
ment is  attached  hereto 
Very  truly  yours, 

ROBEKT  K.  RODIBAUGH. 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge. 

U.S.  BAJtKHUlTCY  COUKT. 

Northern  District  or  Indiana. 
South  Bend.  Ind..  December  9.  1983. 
The  Presidewt. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PsESiDcirr  In  conformity  with 
Title  5.  United  States  Code.  Section 
8331(22)<A).  I  wish  to  advise  that  I  agree  to 
accept  appointment  as  a  Judge  of  a  United 
States  Bankruptcy  Court  established  under 
Section  201  of  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act 
of  1978  (PL  95-598.  Nov  6.  1978.  92  Stat. 
2681). 

As  you  know,  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
approve  legislation  to  meet  the  constitution- 
al problems  presented  in  Northern  Pipeline 
Construction  Company  \.  Marathon  Pipe- 
line Company.  102  S.  Cl  2858  (1982).  has 
caused  considerable  confusion  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy courts,  with  even  the  future  of  the 
bankruptcy  courts  t>eing  in  doubt. 

This  notice  is  being  given  to  protect  retire- 
ment benefits  contained  in  5  U.S.C  Section 
8339<n). 

Very  truly  yours. 

ROBEXT  K.  RODIBACCK. 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge. 

U.S  Bankruptcy  Cocrt. 
Northern  District  or  Indiana. 

Gary.  Ind..  December  20.  1983. 
George  Bdsh. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Vice  President:  Notice  is 
hereby  given  in  conformity  with  Sec. 
8331(22KA)  that  I  have  agreed  to  accept  an 
appointment  as  a  Judge  of  a  United  States 
Bankruptcy  Court  established  under  Sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of 
1978  (PL  95-598.  Nov.  6.  1978.  92  Stat.  2681). 
A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  encompassing  this  agree- 
ment is  attached  hereto. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Russell  H.  Nehric. 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court, 
Northern  District  or  Indiana. 

Gary.  Ind..  December  20.  1983. 
The  President  or  the  United  States. 
77ie  White  House. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Pursuant  to  Title  5. 
United  States  Code.  Section  8331(22V,A).  I 
wish  to  inform  you  that  I  agree  to  accept 
appointment  as  a  Judge  of  a  United  States 
Bankruptcy  Court  established  under  Sec- 
lion  201  of  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of 
1978.  (PL  95-598.  Nov  6,  1978.  92  Stat 
2681). 

This  notice  is  being  given  to  protect  the 
retirement  benefits  contained  in  5  USC  Sec. 
8339(n). 

Yours  very  truly, 

RussEix  H.  Nehric* 
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role  in  appealing  to  the  Government 
of  Iran  to  end  their  persecution  of  the 
Baha'is. 

The  Baha'is  are  persecuted  by  the 
Iranian  Government  solely  because  of 
their  religious  beliefs.  At  present, 
there  are  over  300.000  Baha'is  in  Iran 
who  live  under  the  constant  threat  of 
imprisonment  and  murder  by  the  Gov- 
errunent.  They  have  been  denied  em- 
ployment, their  life's  savings  have 
been  confiscated,  and  thousands  have 
been  forced  to  leave  Iran.  All  of  this  is 
due  to  a  single  fact:  they  do  not  pledge 
allegiance  to  Islam. 

People  of  the  Baha'i  faith  are  con- 
stantly being  accused  of  crimes  against 
the  Government,  such  as  treason,  cor- 
ruption, and  subversion.  Yet  noninter- 
ference is  one  of  the  fundamental 
dogmas  of  their  religion.  According  to 
Abdul  Baha.  successor  of  the  founder 
of  the  Baha'i  cause: 

Any  abasement  is  bearable  except  betray- 
ing one's  own  country,  and  any  sin  is  forgiv- 
able other  than  dishonoring  the  govern 
ment  and  inflicting  pain  upon  the  nation. 

How.  then,  can  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment justify  the  continued  persecu- 
tion against  a  religious  faction  that  re- 
spects the  laws  of  the  nation  as  the 
Baha'is  do? 

The  Baha'is  have  been  plagued  with 
the  effects  of  this  persecution 
throughout  history,  but  the  culmina- 
tion of  this  unwarranted  discrimina- 
tion occurred  last  August  29.  On  that 
date.  Iran  s  prosecutor  general  de- 
clared that  Baha'i  religious  organiza- 
tions were  illegal  and  membership  in 
them  was  a  criminal  offense. 

In  effect,  this  legalizes  the  arbitrary 
detainment  and  execution  of  innocent 
human  beings.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
heinous  discriminatory  actions  toward 
one  group  of  people  because  of  their 
religious  beliefs  since  the  Nuremburg 
laws  of  the  Nazi  regime. 

The  Baha'i  faith  is  founded  on  the 
principle  of  peace  and  equality.  They 
acknowledge  all  religious  sects  and 
claim  superiority  to  none.  They  are  a 
pacifist  faction  of  Islam  and  offer  the 
least  threat  of  all  real  or  imagined  en- 
emies to  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini's 
regime. 

It  is  an  outrage  to  allow  this  type  of 
human  rights  violation  to  exist  any- 
where in  the  world.  The  Iranian  Gov- 
errmient  has  consistently  ignored  per- 
sistent requests  to  cease  its  persecu- 
tion of  the  Baha'is  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  time  we  acted  accordingly 
to  secure  the  rights  of  those  who  are 
t>eing  continually  repressed  in  Iran.* 


STOP  BAHA'I  PERSECUTION 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  and 
cosponsor  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 86  which  denounces  the  actions  of 
the  Iranian  Government  toward  mem- 
bers of  the  Baha'i  religion  and  calls 
upon  the  President  to  take  an  active 


USDA'S  NATIONAL  COMMODITY 
PROCESSING  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  nation- 
al commodity  processing  program  es- 
tablished by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  June  17.  1983.  is  being  fa- 
vorably received  by  the  private  sector 


and  beginning  to  work  in  the  maruier 
envisioned  by  Congress.  During  the 
first  6  months  of  the  program.  46  na- 
tional food  companies  applied  for  par- 
ticipation. Thirty-seven  companies 
have  been  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  nine  applications 
are  pending,  and  only  one  company 
has  had  its  application  denied. 

The  national  commodity  processing 
program  allows  the  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service  to  ship  USDA  processed 
and  Cheddar  cheese,  butter,  nonfat  dry 
milk,  rice,  and  honey  directly  to  com- 
mercial food  processors  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  processed  foods.  These 
foods  then  are  sold  to  eligible  schools 
and  charitable  institutions  at  lower 
prices  than  reflect  the  value  of  the  do- 
nated commodities  contained  in  them. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress can.  on  balance,  be  pleased  with 
the  national  commodity  processing 
program  and  the  administration  of  the 
program  by  the  Department.  The 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  effort  it  has  made 
in  getting  a  new  program  off  the 
ground.  Food  processors  are  partici- 
pating, commodities  are  being  moved 
out  of  Federal  storage,  and  recipient 
agencies,  including  school  lunch  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country,  have 
an  additional  option  on  how  to  benefit 
from  U.S.  agricultural  surpluses. 

In  my  judgment,  however,  it  might 
be  possible  to  increase  the  amount  of 
dairy  products  being  donated  under 
the  national  program  if  the  Depart- 
ment addressed  two  important  ques- 
tions. 

The  first  question  relates  to  the  du- 
ration of  the  program.  Section  203  of 
Public  Law  98-8,  which  established  the 
commodity  processing  program,  re- 
quires the  Department  to  encourage 
consumption  of  "bonus"  agricultural 
commodities,  whenever  they  are  made 
available,  through  national  conunodity 
processing  agreements.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  Department  issued  its  regu- 
lations, it  interpreted  section  203  of 
Public  Law  98-8  as  "encouraging  proc- 
essing agreements"  rather  than  en- 
couraging consumption  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  "whenever  a  commodity  is 
made  available  without  charge  or 
credit."  As  a  result,  the  program  was 
initiated  for  only  a  limited  period. 
This  has  minimized  the  attractiveness 
of  the  program  to  potential  participat- 
ing companies.  I  also  recognize  that 
Congress,  in  extending  section  203  of 
F»ublic  Law  98-8— and  other  provisions 
of  the  Temporary  Emergency  Farm 
Assistance  Act  of  1983— in  Public  Law 
98-92.  provided  that  section  203  would 
terminate  on  September  30.  1985.  The 
Department,  however,  has  authority 
under  other  provisions  of  law  to  oper- 
ate a  national  commodity  processing 
program  on  a  permanent  basis. 

On    three    separate    occasions,    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 


and  Forestry  has  supported  the  execu- 
tion of  national  conunodity  processing 
agreements.  We  did  so  in  the  belief 
that  such  agreements  would  result  in 
an  expansion  of  surplus  commodity 
usage  and  benefit  participants  in  the 
Department's  food  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

As  the  author  of  the  language  that 
became  section  203  of  Public  Law  98-8, 
I  believe  that  the  national  commodity 
processing  program  should  be  perma- 
nent and  activated  whenever  the  ap- 
propriate conditions  exist. 

Second,  when  issuing  the  regulations 
on  June  17,  1983,  the  Department 
stated  that: 

In  an  effort  to  maintain  consistency  be- 
tween the  State  processing  program  and  the 
NCP  system,  the  Department  will  be  solicit- 
ing commenis  on  requiring  100  percent  yield 
factors  for  the  State  processing  program. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  has 
yet  to  solicit  conunents.  As  a  result, 
companies  participating  in  a  State 
processing  program  have  a  distinct, 
competitive  financial  advantage  over 
those  companies  participating  in  the 
national  commodity  processing  pro- 
iTam  system. 

?or  the  national  system  'lO  have  a 
Tair  opportunity  ro  succeed,  the 
'ground  rules  must  oe  uniform  with 
3taie  processing  programs.  Most  State 


systems  only  require  a  95-percent 
yield.  This  means  that  only  95  percent 
of  the  donated  commodity  must  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  processor  in  order 
to  replenish  its  inventory.  While  this 
may  sound  like  a  bureaucratic  differ- 
ence, I  am  informed  that  companies 
producing  pizza  under  a  State  contract 
with  a  95-percent  yield  can  charge  as 
much  as  90  cents  per  case  less  to  its 
customers  than  those  companies  oper- 
ating under  the  national  program  with 
100-percent  yield.  Without  expressing 
an  opinion  on  what  percentage  repre- 
sents a  realistic  yield,  I  urge  the  Secre- 
tary to  act  expeditiously  in  making 
the  yields  under  State  contracts  and 
Federal  contracts  uniform. 

I  ask  that  a  progress  report  prepared 
by  USDA  on  the  national  system 
showing  the  companies  that  are  par- 
ticipating and  the  amount  of  commod- 
ities being  donated  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  report  follows: 

NATIONAL  COMMODITY  PROCESSING  SYSTEM  STATUS 
REPORT,  JAN.  iO.  1984 
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Dale  rsceivw) 

jjle  fflproveo 

I  oenet  flanea  Food,  inc 
;  Piilsbutv 

3  Michigan  fiuil  Canners,  inc 
;  Ctii-Olii  foods,  M 

Aug.  i   1913  

» 

.u!.  9.i983    ■ 

.  \iit.  17.  198i 
',jj.  10.  im 
-m  !?.  1983. 
Au?  17,  :3J3 

5  Camno  Real  foods.  Inc 

«m  10.  19i3 

All  29.  1983. 

6  Tonys  Foods  Semct  Dmsm., 

do 

S«t  I.  1983. 

7  Mass  Feeding  Cotp 

A||(.  11,  13«3 

Sept  12.  1913. 

8  Amencan  dnesenieii,  Ik 

KH  15.1313 

StU  IS,  1983. 

9  Maple  Ctest  Foods 

IC  Blue  Moffw  Sales.  Inc 

I:* .- 

...  Oct  12,  1983. 

M 

...  Au|  29.  1983 

11  Sunsftine  Biscuits 

_• . 

..  Sept.  27,  1983. 

12  Roney  Icecream  Co 

_  ....Jl 

...  Aii|  24.  1983 

Vi  Satutasso  Foods.  Inc  .... 

*..    ._    

...  Sepl  2.  1983 

14  Thaip  BiK,  Inc 

M.^ 

..  Sept  12.  1383 

15  Welcome  Dam,  Inc  

16  Memtt  Food  Divison 

tag  16. 1M3 

Sept  16.  1983 

Aug  17,  1983    , 

Sept  20.  1983. 

17  Larry's  Food  F^ucts     , 

Aug  21.  1983 

Deaad 

:8  Orange  Bakery,  Inc  

19  D  Allerio  foo*  Coip 

.do 

.  Sept  27,  1983. 

«i|.  a.  iw 

Nov  2.  1983. 

20  Webrook  Farms  !IK 

_dii 

.  Oct  12,  1983 

21  StauHer  Own,  Inc 

.        Au(  25.  1983 

Sept  27.  1983 

22  Juice  Services 

Aug  29.  1983 

Oct  7.  1983 

23  HHajor  Smith  Ik 

Se»t  1   1983 

Oct  27  1983 

•4  Farmland  Oum. 

Seot  9.  1983-. 

Dec  2.  1983 

25  Ho-KU,  Inc  

..       SetJt  12,  1983 

tm  23.  1983. 

76  HiBrand  Foods        

DO 

Oct.  27.  1983 

27  Biitclier  Bov  Food  Products... 

28  Treasure  'sfe.  Inc     

M 

dD 

1   M^.  1983 

29  Nalnoai  Sea  Products 

Sept.  15.  1913 

.    Dec.  9.  1983. 

10  Real  Fresh,  Inc 

Sept  16.1983 

:■;  MCI  Foods  Inc 

Sept.  19.1983 

Oct  12.  1983 

32  Zartic,  inc        

act  4.  1983 

i5  Three  Rivers  Oaiiy.  inc , 

.d» 

34  Tnompson  3aliery  Su(«iB.., 

dB 

Itov  8  1983 

15  Luaile  Farm  Ptooucts    

,.- do 

56  Oonervaie  Foods       

Oct.  11.  1983 

-  *»  1,  1983 

^7  Amt»»  Soeciality  Foods 

Oct  11.1983 

.,  Oic.  15.  1983 

38  tilios  P«2a 

,-.    Oct.  14,  1583     .  . 

Sov  14.  1983, 

39  Penn  Maid  Foods.  Inc  ,    ,  , 

Oct  24.  1983 

Nov  21,  1983 

JO  Motts  inc       

Nov  4.  1983 

41  Rid)  SeaPack  Com 

Sov  3,1983 

dk  13.  \m 

■•2  flamilton  Meal  Pie  Co ,  'nc 

No.  18.  1383    , 

13  *esli«  Food,  inc 
-4  Valor  foods 

Dec.  :   1983. 

Dec"  23.  1983 

Dec,  15,  1983  , 

ij  "iansas  rm  Packers     , 

jee  20,  1383, 

i6   Frionei  .»ion<e|ian  Fnuen 
ltd 

fls^     Dec  27   1983 
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980.000 
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0 
68,000 
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$1,421,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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$112,000 

0 
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58.400 

0 
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S8.812.000 
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498.000 
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1.421.000 
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1.213.788 


3.541.768 


235.600 
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Source  USOA« 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 
RULES 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the  rules 
governing  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  for  publication  in  the  Record 
as  required  by  rule  XXVI,  paragraph 
(2)  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

The  rules  follow: 


Rules  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget— 
Ninety-Eighth  Congress 

i.  meetings 

(1)  The  committee  shall  hold  its  regular 
meeting  on  the  first  Thursday  of  each 
month.  Additional  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  chairman  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
expedite  committee  business. 

(2)  Each  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  the  Senate,  including  meetings  to 
conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  that  a  portion  or  portions  of 
any  such  meeting  may  be  closed  to  the 
public  if  the  committee  determines  by 
record  vote  in  open  session  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  present  that 


the  matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony 
to  be  taken  at  such  portion  or  portions— 

(a)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States: 

(b)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  the 
committee  staff  personnel  or  internal  staff 
management  or  procedure: 

(c)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disagree  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  repre- 
sent a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  individual; 
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(d)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  IS  required  to  be  Itept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement;  or 

(e)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if— 

(1)  an  act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  l)e  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees,  or 

(2)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  specific  Government  financial  or 
other  t>eneftt.  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person. 

II.  auoRcnfs 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  section,  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  committee  business  shall  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  one  third  of  the  mem- 
Ijership  of  the  entire  committee:  Provided, 
That  proxies  shall  not  be  counted  in  making 
a  quorum. 

(2)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  reporting  budget  reso- 
lutions, legislative  measures  or  recommen- 
dations: {Provided,  That  proxies  shall  not  be 
counted  in  making  a  quorum. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  or 
unsworn  testimony,  a  quorum  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  one  Senator. 

III.  PROXIES 

When  a  record  vote  is  taken  in  the  com- 
mittee on  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment, 
or  any  other  question,  a  quorum  l)eing 
present,  a  member  who  is  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting  may  vote  by  proxy  if  the  absent 
member  has  been  informed  of  the  matter  on 
which  the  vote  is  being  recorded  and  has  af- 
firmatively requested  to  be  so  recorded: 
except  that  no  member  may  vote  by  proxy 
during  the  deliberations  on  Budget  Resolu- 
tions. 

IV.  HKAKINCS  AND  HEARING  PROCCDtTRES 

(1)  The  committee  shall  make  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  date,  place,  time,  and 
subject  matter  of  any  hearing  to  l)e  conduct- 
ed on  any  measure  or  matter  at  least  1  week 
in  advance  of  such  hearing,  unless  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  de- 
termine thai  there  is  good  cause  to  begin 
such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date. 

(2)  A  witness  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee shall  file  a  written  statement  of  his 
proposed  testimony  at  least  1  day  prior  to 
his  appearance,  unless  the  requirement  is 
waived  by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  following  their  determina- 
tion that  there  is  good  cause  for  the  failure 
of  compliance. 

V.  COmflTTEE  REPORTS 

(1)  When  the  committee  has  ordered  a 
measure  of  recommendation  reported,  fol- 
lowing final  action,  the  report  thereon  shall 
be  filed  in  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable time. 

(2)  A  member  of  the  committee  who  gives 
notice  of  his  intention  to  file  supplemental, 
minority,  or  additional  views  at  the  time  of 
final  committee  approval  of  a  measure  or 
matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than  3 
calendar  days  in  which  to  file  such  views,  in 
writing,  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee. Such  views  shall  then  be  included  in  the 
committee  report  and  printed  in  the  same 
volume,  as  a  part  thereof,  and  their  inclu- 
sion shall  be  noted  on  the  cover  of  the 


report.  In  the  absence  of  timely  notice,  the 
committee  report  may  be  filed  and  printed 
immediately  without  such  views.* 


PRESS  ACCESS  TO  COMBAT 
OPERATIONS 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  this 
month's  issue  of  Presstime,  the  official 
publication  of  the  American  Newspa- 
per Publishers  Association,  contains 
an  excellent  commentary  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  ANPA.  William  C.  Marcil 
of  Fargo.  N.  Dak. 

Mr.  Marcil's  insightful  piece  is  on 
the  limited  press  access  to  American 
combat  operations  in  Grenada,  and  I 
submit  it  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Presstime.  January  1984] 

The  News  Blockade  in  Grenada  Mcst 

Never  Be  Repeated 

(By  William  C.  Marcil) 

Last  month.  ASNE  President  Creed  Black 
and  I  called  together  a  special  committee  of 
senior  news  executives  to  consider  the  limit- 
ed press  access  to  American  combat  oper- 
ations in  Grenada.  This  group  has  been 
working  in  recent  weeks  to  help  our  busi- 
ness develop  positions  and  to  interrelate 
with  the  several  government  entities  in- 
volved. 

We  expect  this  effort  to  be  a  long-term 
one.  and  we  will  t>e  guided  by  the  basic  prin- 
ciple that  the  Grenada  news  blockade  was 
an  unnecessary  government  mistake  that 
thoughtful  officials  should  promise  will  not 
be  repeated. 

Obviously,  a  small  press  pool  could  have 
had  access  to  those  military  operations 
under  voluntary  reporting  restrictions  that 
would  have,  as  in  the  past,  protected  both 
troop  safety  and  mission  security. 

Because  our  government  bruised  the  con- 
stitutional process  during  the  Grenadian 
mission,  it  is  important  that  we  remind  our- 
selves—and our  readers— why  real  national 
security  lies  in  constant  otwervation  of  the 
check-and-balance  spirit  of  or  constitutional 
process.  This  process  provides  for  the  public 
to  be  served  by  a  free  and  vigorous  press 
rather  than  to  be  reliant  only  on  govern- 
ment-supplied news. 

The  First  Amendment  gives  us  two  kinds 
of  protection.  It  protects  individuals  who 
wish  to  express  opinions  and  pursue  truth. 
And  it  protects  society  so  the  country  may 
decide  and  carry  out  wise  actions. 

The  protection  of  society  is  particularly 
cruciSLl  in  wartime  when  there  inevitably  is 
a  confused  mixture  of  good  and  bad  news. 
Truth  in  a  battle  situation  can  be  sorted  out 
only  if  special  efforts  toward  open-informa- 
tion flow  are  made;  only  an  open-informa- 
tion flow  can  permit  the  citizenry  to  cross- 
examine,  to  mull  over  and  to  judge  the  ac- 
tions and  pronouncements  of  government. 

There  is  no  more  dangerous  time  than 
wartime  to  censor  criticism  and  discourse. 
The  two  cardinal  principles  of  national  secu- 
rity and  pursuit  of  truth  must  both  be 
served  in  war.  as  they  are  in  peacetime. 

Any  wartime  limits  on  free  speech  and  dis- 
course should  be  emplaced  only  temporari- 
ly—and then  only  when  security  really  is 
truly  Imperiled.  The  flow  of  battle  news  to  a 
free  society  should  be  limited  only  when 
that  might  cause  direct  and  dangerous  in- 
terference with  the  conduct  of  the  war;  and 
throughout    history    we    in    this    country 


always  have  been  able  to  find  ways  to 
permit  news  to  flow  without  such  Interfer- 
ence. 

So  let's  remind  all  concerned  that  freedom 
of  speech  in  a  democracy  is  not  just  a 
nicety.  Its  a  necessity  without  the  which 
self-government  won't  work. 

As  James  Madison  said:  Knowledge  will 
forever  govern  ignorance;  and  a  people  who 
mean  to  be  their  own  governors  must  arm 
themselves  with  the  power  which  knowledge 
gives." 

Americans  can  be  trusted  with  both  the 
good  and  the  bad  news  of  wartime.  Open- 
ness enriches  us.  Ignorance  of  reality— be- 
cause government  somehow  thinks  that  best 
or  timely— imperils  us.  That's  why  the  First 
Amendment  is  our  society's  shield,  and  why 
the  Grenada  news  blockade  must  never  be 
repeated.* 


CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
major  problem  facing  Congress  is  to 
devise  appropriate  policies  concerning 
child  support.  We  all  share  a  concern 
that,  without  an  effective  child  sup- 
port enforcement  program,  absent  par- 
ents may  Tieglect  their  responsibilities. 
They  may  shift  the  burden  of  support 
to  the  taxpayer  through  such  Govern- 
ment programs  as  AFDC,  food  stamps, 
and  medicaid. 

The  Census  Bureau,  for  example,  re- 
ports that  8.4  million  American 
women  are  raising  children  whose  fa- 
thers are  absent.  Over  30  percent  of 
these  women  and  children  live  in  pov- 
erty. In  addition.  87  percent  of  AFDC 
cases  are  eligible  due  to  the  father's 
continued  absence  from  the  home. 

More  important  than  budgetary  ef- 
fects, however,  are  the  effects  this  has 
on  our  Nation's  children.  They  suffer 
economically,  emotionally,  and  social- 
ly when  parents  abandon  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  for  the  upbring- 
ing of  their  children. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  that 
Congress  must  strengthen  the  child 
support  enforcement  program.  The  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  legislation 
to  this  effect.  The  House  passed  a  bill 
last  session.  The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  now  working  on  legislation. 

To  help  Congress  determine  the  best 
policy  in  enforcing  child  support  obli- 
gations, the  Budget  Conunittee  re- 
quested that  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  (GAO)  review  the  performance 
of  child  support  enforcement  agencies. 
Preliminary  results  of  this  study  are 
now  available.  The  full  study  will  be 
available  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  letter 
from  the  GAO  which  presents  those 
preliminary  results  be  entered  into  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  General  Accounting  Office 
fotind  that: 

State  and  local  support  enforcement 
agencies  acted  in  only  45  percent  of 
the  sample  cases  in  which  they  could 
have  taken  an  enforcement  action. 

When  the  enforcement  agency  did 
act.  more  than  90  days  on  average  had 
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is  reconciling  hard  copy  flies  to  the  auto- 
mated  system,   the   reconcilation    has  dis- 
closed instances  where: 
Support  orders  were  not  always  billed,  and 
Arrearage  balances  were  understated. 
At   the   other   locations,   agency   officials 
could  only  provide  estimates  of  their  total 


financing  can  be  obtained  by  the  hard- 
pressed  farmers  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  court  order. 

The  administration  plan  is  to  make 
only  $50  million  available  for  economic 
emergency    loans   and    provide    up   to 


In  addition.  Senator  Boren  and  I 
have  requested  Senator  Helms  to 
schedule  hearings  on  this  matter 
before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

I  ask  consent  that  copies  of  the  let- 
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elapsed  since  the  support  payment  was 
due. 

Absent  parents  whose  children  re- 
ceive AFDC  pay  less  than  one-third  of 
the  support  owed  to  their  children. 

Lack  of  enforcement  deprives  needy 
children  in  AFDC  families  of  over  $1 
billion  per  year  in  support  payments. 

This  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
GAO  examined  only  the  easy  cases, 
those  in  which  paternity  already  was 
established  and  a  court  order  for  sup- 
port already  was  in  effect. 

Mr.  President,  these  GAO  findings 
justify  our  concern  that  the  child  sup- 
port enforcement  program  is  not  as  ef- 
fective as  it  could  be.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  study  this  report.  It  should 
help  convince  them  to  support  legisla- 
tion which  would  make  this  good  pro- 
gram better.  Surely  the  children  of 
our  Nation  deserve  this  kind  of  help. 

The  letter  follows: 

General  Accounting  Office, 
Woihinglon,  D.C.,  January  24.  1984. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  At  the  request  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  we  are  evaluat- 
ing federal,  state,  and  local  efforts  to  collect 
child  support  authorized  under  title  IV-D  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Recently,  members 
of  my  staff  briefed  committee  staff  on  the 
preliminary  results  of  our  on-going  evalua- 
tion. The  following  summarizes  the  results 
of  the  briefing. 

PROGRAM  accomplishments 

The  Child  Support  Enforcement  Program 
collects  child  support  from  absent  parents 
for  families  receiving  public  assistance  from 
the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren (AFDC)  program  and  families  not  re- 
ceiving AFDC.  Support  collected  for  AFDC 
families  is  turned  back  to  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram. 

The  Child  Support  Enforcement  program 
can  point  to  significant  accomplishments 
since  its  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1976.  By 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982  total  collections 
had  tripled  to  almost  $1.8  billion.  2.1  million 
support  orders  were  established  and  paterni- 
ty determined  for  more  than  800.000  chil- 
dren. In  addition,  the  program  helped  to 
locate  more  than  3  million  absent  parents 
over  five  years  ending  In  fiscal  year  1982. 

Despite  these  accomplishments,  unpaid 
child  support  for  AFDC  children  totals 
about  one  billion  dollars  annually.  Also, 
there  are  concerns  that  families  not  receiv- 
ing AFDC  do  not  receive  child  support  serv- 
ices on  an  equal  basis. 

GAO'S  WORK 

We  have  reviewed  collection  efforts  at  five 
State  Child  Support  offices  (California, 
Florida.  Maryland.  Michigan  and  New  York) 
and  six  local  offices  (Sacramento  County, 
CA;  Jacksonville.  FL;  Montgomery  County. 
MD;  Oakland  and  Wayne  Counties.  MI;  and 
Schenectady  County,  NY).  At  each  local 
agency,  we  reviewed  how  the  agency  man- 
aged selected  child  support  cases  for  a  1 
year  period  beginning  around  January  1982. 
To  date  we  have  completed  preliminary 
analysis  of  222  cases  (127  AFDC  and  95  non- 
AFDC)  cases  at  5  locations  where  the 
agency  first  became  responsible  for  collect- 
ing support. 


preliminary  OBSERVATIONS 

Absent  parents  do  not  frequently  pay  their 
child  support 
We  examined  the  paying  habits  of  the  222 
absent  parents.  Besides  determining  the 
total  amount  of  support  due  compared  to 
the  amount  paid  for  the  study  year,  we 
identified  when  payments  were  late  by  more 
than  10  days  indicating  the  need  to  initiate 
collection  action.  Absent  parents  paid  50 
percent  of  the  support  that  was  due  for  the 
study  year.  Absent  parents  associated  with 
non-AFT>C  sample  cases  showed  better  pay- 
ment performance  than  absent  parents 
whose  children  received  AFDC. 
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About  88  pecent  of  the  sample  absent  par- 
ents were  delinquent  by  more  than  10  days 
at  least  once  during  the  study  year.  This  in- 
cluded 121  (95  percent)  of  the  AFDC  cases 
and  74  (78  percent)  of  the  non-APDC  cases. 
The  average  period  of  nonpayment  was  3 
months.  Three-fourths  of  those  who  re- 
sumed paying  experienced  at  least  one  more 
delinquency  period. 

The  delinquency  usually  occurred  when 
the  very  first  payment  to  the  child  support 
agency  was  due.  Eighty-one  (64  percent)  of 
the  first  payments  due  for  AFDC  cases  were 
late.  Fifty-seven  (60  percent)  of  the  non- 
AFDC  absent  parents  were  late  in  making 
their  first  payment. 

TTiere  are  few  collection  standards  for  the 
enforcement  of  child  support  orders 

Though  the  Child  Support  Program  is  a 
federal,  state  and  local  partnership,  the 
local  jurisdictions  are  the  principle  program 
managers.  The  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments have  chosen  to  allow  the  local  agen- 
cies wide  latitude  In  determining  how  and 
when  support  orders  will  be  enforced  and 
monies  are  to  be  collected  from  the  absent 
parent. 

Although  the  Federal  Office  of  Child  Sup- 
port Enforcement  (OCSE)  has  encouraged 
agencies  to  develop  standards  to  measure 
their  work  products,  services,  or  tasks,  the 
only  enforcement  related  operating  stand- 
ard required  by  Federal  regulations  is  that 
delinquencies  be  identified  within  30  days 
and  payors  contacted  "as  soon  as  possible." 
However,  there  is  no  time  limit  to  follow  up 
an  identified  delinquency.  Also,  the  local 
agencies  exercise  discretion  In  selecting 
methods  of  contacting  obligors  and  deter- 
mining appropriate  enforcement  actions. 
Action  to  collect  past  due  child  support  was 
for  the  most  part  non-existent 

Discussions  with  responsible  collection  of- 
ficials Indicate  that  timely  follow-up  on  past 
due  child  support  payments  is  essential  to 
(1)  curb  the  development  of  poor  payment 
habits  among  first-time  delinquents.  (2)  pro- 
mote the  public  perception  that  program 
enforcement  is  persistent  and  effective,  and 
(3)  optimize  collections.  For  the  purposes  of 
our  analysis,  we  measured  how  quickly  If  at 
all  an  agency  initiated  enforcement  action 
once  payments  were  more  than  10  days  late. 
AFDC  cases 

Of  the  127  AFDC  cases  reviewed.  121  In- 
volved 309  Instances  where  support  pay- 
ments were  late  by  more  than   10  days. 


During  the  1-year  study  period  we  found 
that  the  local  agencies  did  not  take  any 
action  nearly  60  percent  of  the  time.  When 
the  agencies  took  action,  an  average  91  days 
had  passed  since  the  last  payment  was  re- 
ceived from  the  absent  parent. 

We  examined  how  the  agencies  reacted 
when  for  the  first  time  the  121  absent  par- 
ents were  overdue  by  more  than  10  days  In 
making  their  payments.  Local  agencies  took 
no  action  in  51  cases  (42  p>ercent).  In  the 
other  70  cases,  the  agency  usually  did  not 
act  until  more  than  30  days  passed,  and  In 
about  half  of  these  cases  no  action  was 
taken  until  more  than  60  days  passed. 

Non-AFDC 

Policies  on  services  to  non-AFDC  clients 
vary  among  States.  Some  States  require  all 
child  support  matters  to  be  managed  by  the 
child  support  agency.  Other  States  will 
assist  only  clients  who  know  of  and  apply 
for  services.  One  State  we  visited  sets  a 
quota  on  the  number  of  non-AFDC  clients 
that  can  be  served.  Individuals  needing  serv- 
ices are  placed  on  a  waiting  list  if  the  local 
agency  is  already  serving  its  quota  of  non- 
AFDC  clients.  Another  State  we  visited  has 
allowed  counties  to  limit  services  by  impos- 
ing a  "means  test." 

The  local  agencies  were  no  quicker  to  act 
on  non-AFDC  child  support  that  became 
past  due.  There  were  194  delinquency  peri- 
ods (payments  overdue  longer  than  10  days) 
involving  73  cases.  The  agencies  took  no 
action  In  126  (64  percent)  of  the  instances. 
When  they  did  act.  an  average  of  93  days 
had  lapsed  since  the.  last  payment  was  re- 
ceived from  the  absent  parent. 

Enforcement  techniques  used  were  limited 

The  six  local  child  support  offices  general- 
ly employed  few  enforcement  techniques. 
Local  agencies  were  more  likely  to  use  en- 
forcement techniques  Involving  the  court 
system  rather  than  an  administrative  meas- 
ure such  as  a  letter  or  telephone  call.  Court 
actions  are  more  expensive,  slower,  and  not 
always  effective,  and  court  expenses  are 
normally  defrayed  from  state  and  local 
budgets  rather  than  reimbursed  as  a  Feder- 
al child  support  enforcement  program  ex- 
pense. 

Two  counties  visited  preferred  a  court 
order— requiring  delinquent  parents  to 
"show  cause"  why  they  should  not  be  found 
in  contempt  of  court— as  a  main  collection 
technique  because  they  had  deputy  sheriffs 
on  staff  to  arrest  those  who  did  not  comply 
with  the  order.  Officials  from  these  two 
counties  stated  the  show  cause  order  was  an 
effective  technique  because  they  had  the  re- 
sources to  carry  out  an  arrest  threat.  An- 
other local  office  used  letters  or  telephone 
calls  as  principle  techniques.  The  agency  di- 
rector said  the  show  cause  order  was  not  an 
effective  technique  because  there  was  no 
staff  assigned  who  had  arrest  authority. 

The  withholding  of  support  payments 
from  wages,  known  as  "wage  assignment." 
was  oescribed  by  child  support  officials  we 
spoke  to  and  In  some  literature  as  being  the 
most  effective  collection  technique  for  cases 
involving  employed  absent  parents.  Of  the 
127  AFDC  cases  reviewed,  wage  assignments 
were  used  in  30.  Overall.  64  percent  of  sup- 
port due  was  collected.  This  compares  to  the 
average  of  50  percent  of  the  support  collect- 
ed from  the  entire  sample  group. 

Poor  control  over  case  files  and  records 

Only  one  of  the  locations  we  visited  per- 
formed case  Inventories  on  a  regular  basis  or 
reconciled  hard  copy  file  Information  to  the 
automated  system.  In  the  one  location  that 
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access  to  the  loan  guarantee  part  of  the  pro- 
gram whether  or  not  loan  guarantees  are 
appropriate  to  their  circumstances.  This 
hardly  makes  for  the  effective  operation  of 
the  program,  and  will  unfairly  deprive  some 
farmers  of  access  to  the  program. 
My  concern  over  the  merits  of  loan  guar- 


1  believe  that  this  will  be  the  case  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(1)  The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  never  been  able  to  fully  use  even  the 
relatively  small  amounts  of  loan  guarantee 
authority  provided  for  existing  farm  loan 
programs.  For  example,  the  $50  million  au- 


If  properly  administered,  the  Economic 
Emergency  Loan  Program  can  greatly  assist 
eligible  farmers  In  maintaining  their  farm- 
ing operations  and  obtaining  credit  to  fi- 
nance the  production  of  their  1984  crops. 

However,  at  the  direction  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  Secretary  of 
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is  reconciling  h&rd  copy  tiles  to  the  auto- 
mated system,  the  reconcilation  has  dis- 
closed instances  where: 

Support  orders  were  not  always  billed,  and 

Arrearage  balances  were  understated. 

At  the  other  locations,  agency  officials 
could  only  provide  estimates  of  their  total 
case  inventories  or  expressed  reservations 
about  the  accuracy  of  the  case  counts  or  the 
completeness  of  information  in  their  auto- 
mated systems.  In  one  of  these  locations,  for 
example,  an  OCSE  Regional  Office  review 
found  that  approximately  15  percent  of  the 
case  files  could  not  be  located  for  various 
reasons.  The  review  also  disclosed  that  nec- 
essary information  is  not  always  entered  on 
the  automated  system  and  if  entered,  it  is 
not  always  timely,  current,  complete  or  ac- 
curate. 

We  plan  to  issue  our  report  later  in  the 
year.  Our  report  will  include  analysis  of 
about  325  cases  at  seven  locations  where  the 
local  agency  became  responsible  for  collect- 
ing support  around  January  1982.  Also,  we 
will  discuss  collection  activities  on  145  cases 
at  five  locations  where  the  local  agencies 
had  collection  responsibility  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1982  and  where  past  due  child  support 
had  accrued. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  L.  Pogel. 

Director* 


THE  ECONOMIC  EMERGENCY 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
in  October  oi  last  year,  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, in  the  case  of  Kjeldahl  against 
Blocli.  found  that  the  Department  oi" 
Agriculture  had  erred  in  refusing  to 
implement  the  economic  emergency 
loan  program  for  farmers  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  Congress  had  provided  for  the 
operation  of  the  program  in  the  1981 
farm  bill. 

The  court  stated  that  the  Depart- 
ment's refusal  to  implement  the  pro- 
gram in  1982  was  abritrary.  capricious, 
and  an  abuse  of  discretion.  As  its 
remedy  for  the  Department's  wrongful 
action,  the  court  ordered  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  maice  assist- 
ance under  the  economic  emergency 
loan  program  available  to  farmers  be- 
ginning December  22,  1983. 

Acting  under  the  court's  order,  the 
administration  announced  in  Decem- 
ber that  $600  million  in  economic 
emergency  loan  funds  would  be  made 
available  through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  to  assist  farmers 
facing  severe  economic  conditions. 

On  the  basis  of  that  announcement 
and  with  the  encouragment  of  admin- 
istration officials,  thousands  of  farm- 
ers have  already  applied  to  FmHA  for 
economic  emergency  loans. 

However,  the  administration  recent- 
ly decided  to  alter  its  earlier  an- 
nouncement by  severely  limiting  the 
availability  of  FmHA  direct  loans 
under  the  program. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  FmHA  has 
stated  that,  in  place  of  direct  loans,  it 
will  rely,  for  the  most  part,  on  Federal 
guarantees  of  bank  financing,  if  such 


financing  can  be  obtained  by  the  hard- 
pressed  farmers  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  court  order. 

The  administration  plan  is  to  make 
only  $50  million  available  for  economic 
emergency  loans  and  provide  up  to 
$550  million  in  guarantees  for  bank 
loans.  The  proposed  allocation  of  $50 
million  for  direct  loans  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  applications  al- 
ready submitted.  As  a  result,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  an- 
nounced that  any  application  for  a 
loan  not  obligated  by  January  13  will 
not  be  approved  for  a  direct  loan.  This 
means  that,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
court-ordered  program,  farmers  who 
were  not  lucky  enough  to  be  first  in 
line  will  only  have  access  to  the  loan 
guarantee  part  of  the  program  wheth- 
er or  not  loan  guarantees  are  appropri- 
ate to  their  circumstances. 

I  believe  this  belated  policy  decision 
is  a  classic  attempt  by  misguided  bu- 
reaucrats in  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  circumvent  the 
court  order. 

Farmers  who  have  already  applied 
for  direct  loans  at  their  iocal  FmHA 
county  office  will  now  be  told  that 
they  must  submit  another  application 
for  a  bank  loan  that  will  be  90-percent 
guaranteed  by  FmHA.  The  OMB  bu- 
reaucrats don't  seem  to  care  that  guar- 
anteed loans  have  a  much  higher  rate 
of  interest,  that  many  small  rural 
banks  refuse  to  participate  because  of 
the  paperwork,  or  that  for  many  bor- 
rowers a  bank  will  not  accept  the  10- 
percent  risk  required.  It  seems  that,  as 
far  as  OMB  is  concerned,  the  less  use 
made  of  the  program  the  better. 

Further,  although  administration  of- 
ficials decided  before  Christmas  that 
only  $50  million  of  the  $600  million  al- 
located for  the  program  would  be 
made  available  for  direct  loans.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  officials  ne- 
glected to  advise  FmHA  loan  officers 
of  the  situation  until  January  13. 
Since  Christmas,  many  county  offices 
have  been  flooded  with  applications 
for  direct  loans. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  provision  con- 
tained in  the  1982  farm  bill  that  pro- 
vided authority  for  the  economic 
emergency  loan  program  during  fiscal 
year  1982,  I  have  advised  the  court 
that  issued  the  judgment  that  I  do  not 
believe  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
restrict  the  availability  of  FmHA 
direct  loans  and  rely  on  the  guarantee 
authority.  The  guarantee  authority 
should  be  used  only  as  a  supplement 
to  the  direct  loan  program,  as  has  his- 
torically been  the  case  for  the  FmHA 
farm  programs. 

I  have  asked  the  court  to  direct  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration  to  im- 
plement a  significant  direct  loan  pro- 
gram that  will  provide  the  substantive 
assistance  that  should  have  been  avail- 
able to  our  Nation's  farmers  during 
fiscal  year  1982. 


In  addition.  Senator  Boren  and  I 
have  requested  Senator  Helms  to 
schedule  hearings  on  this  matter 
before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

I  ask  consent  that  copies  of  the  let- 
ters to  the  court  and  Senator  Helms 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letters  follow: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
Washingtcn.  D.C..  January  25.  1984. 
Re  Kjeldahl  v.  Block,  Civil  Action  No.  82- 

2745. 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Flannery. 
U.S.  Diatncl  Judge.   U.S.  Distnct  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,    Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Judce  Plannery:  As  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  provision  in  the  Agriculture  and 
Food  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97-98.  Sec. 
1605.  95  Stat.  134S)  providing  authority  for 
the  economic  emergency  loan  program  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  I  respectfully  urge  you  to 
reject  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
plan  for  allocating  economic  emergency 
funds  that  was  submitted  to  you  on  January 
16,  1984.  in  response  to  the  Final  Judgment 
and  Order  in  Kjeldahl  v.  Block  issued  on  Oc- 
tober 5.  1983. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  pro- 
Doses  to  implement  an  economic  emergency 
loan  program  that  provides  S550  million  in 
iOan  ifuaraniees  and  only  $50  million  in 
direct  loans.  !  believe  that  the  economic 
emergency  '.oan  program,  if  implemented 
under  the  PMiHA  plan,  will  be  of  no  benefit 
t,o  many  farmers  and  not  fulfill  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  enacting  the  authorization 
'or  the  1982  program. 

Historically,  the  Fanners  Home  Adminis- 
tration farm  loan  guar.init-e  programs  have 
been  used  only  to  supplement  ilie  airect 
loan  programs.  For  example  jnder  the  op- 
i-rating  loan  program,  durins  fi.scal  year 
1983.  SI. 685  billion  in  direct  loans  were 
made  while  only  $50.5  million  in  loan  guai- 
.intees  were  issued.  During  the  years  the 
economic  emergency  loan  program  was  car- 
ried out.  only  $181.4  million  in  loan  guaran- 
tees were  issued  compared  to  the  $4.7  billion 
in  direct  loans  that  were  made. 

With  respect  to  the  reference  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  submission  to  the 
■apportionment"  decision  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  I  would  point  out 
that  never  in  the  past  has  there  been  an  ad- 
ministrative 'apportionment"  of  economic 
emergency  loan  program  funding  between 
loan  guarantees  and  direct  loans. 

Further,  what  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  done  in  this  case,  I  believe, 
will  not  result  in  the  effective  operation  of 
the  economic  emergency  program,  but  will 
violate  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment 
Act  of  1978. 

I  understand  that,  since  the  reopening  of 
the  economic  emergency  loan  program  was 
announced  in  Deceml)er.  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  received  numerous  ap- 
plications for  direct  loans.  The  proposed  al- 
location of  $50  million  for  direct  loans  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  applications 
already  submitted.  As  a  result,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  announced  that 
any  application  for  a  loan  not  obligated  by 
January  13  will  not  be  approved  for  a  direct 
loan.  This  means  that,  for  the  remainder  of 
this  fiscal  year,  farmers  who  were  not  lucky 
enough  to  be   'first  in  line"  will  only  have 
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subject    of    human    interest    stories,    counter  with  a  grizzly  bear:  but  the    effort  and  achievement.  And  we  wish 


What,  they  were  asked,  would  they  discovery— in  a  journey  through  the 

say  to  all  those  people  who  never  took  wild— brought   them  back  to  people, 

such   a  journey;   what  advice  might  They  told  a  reporter  that  what  struck 

they  offer  to  all  those  who  are  stuck  them  most  was  their  realization  that 

behind  a  desk  in  a  9-to-5  job  with  an  'there    seems    to    be    an    instinct    In 


them  God  speed  on  their  next  jour- 
ney.* 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW, 

TAMrtARV  27     10R4 


January  26,  1984 
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access  to  the  loan  guarantee  part  of  the  pro- 
gram whether  or  not  loan  guarantees  are 
appropriate  to  their  circumstances.  This 
hardly  makes  for  the  effective  operation  of 
the  program,  and  will  unfairly  deprive  some 
farmers  of  access  to  the  program. 

My  concern  over  the  merits  of  loan  guar- 
antees versus  direct  loans  under  the  eco- 
nomic emergency  loan  program  is  not  new. 
Enclosed  is  a  letter  I  sent  to  members  of  the 
conference  committee  on  H.R.  7072,  appro- 
priations legislation  that  authorized  the  op- 
eration of  the  economic  emergency  loan 
program  during  fiscal  year  1983  (Public  Law 
97-370,  96  Stat.  1799).  In  my  letter  urging 
the  conferees  to  adopt  the  provision  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  authorizing  both  in- 
sured loans  and  loan  guarantees  under  the 
1983  program.  I  stated  that  "a  guaranteed 
economic  emergency  loan  program  would 
only  raise  hopes  and  provide  the  illusion  of 
a  helpful  Federal  initiative". 

Unfortunately,  because  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  adamantly  opposed  making 
insured  economic  emergency  loans  available 
in  fiscal  year  1983.  the  Senate  position  did 
not  prevail  in  conference.  Public  Law  97- 
370.  in  authorizing  the  economic  emergency 
loan  program  for  fiscal  year  1983.  specifical- 
ly stipulated  that  the  program  provide  only 
loan  guarantees.  Nonetheless.  I  would  note 
that  Congress  did  not  include,  in  the  Agri- 
culture and  Food  Act  of  1981.  a  similar  stip 
ulation  that  the  1982  program  be  run  as  a 
loan  guarantee  program.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress intended  that  the  direct  loan  and  loan 
guarantee  authorities  under  the  1982  pro- 
gram be  used  in  whatever  combination 
would  best  serve  the  needs  of  our  Nation's 
hard-pressed  farmers. 

Based  on  the  precedent  of  how  Fai-mers 
Home  Administration  farm  loan  programs 
have  been  administered,  what  I  believe  was 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  the  Agri- 
culture and  Food  Act  of  1981.  and  the  equi- 
ties involved  here,  I  believe  that  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  should  be  directed 
to  implement  a  significant  direct  loan  pro- 
gram that  will  provide  the  substantive  as- 
sistance that  should  have  been  available 
during  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  am  providing  copies  of  this  letter  to  the 
attorneys  for  the  parties  in  Kjeldahl  v. 
Block. 

Sincerely. 

Walter  D.  Huddleston. 

Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  25.  1984. 
Hon.  Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
Chairman,    Committee   on   Appropriations. 
House  of  Representatives,    Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  strongly  urge  you 
to  support  the  Senate  provision  of  H.R.  7072 
that  provides  $600  million  in  insured  loan 
funds  for  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion's economic  emergency  loan  program  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  I  offered  this  provision 
when  the  Senate  considered  the  bill  in  Sep- 
tember. 

I  understand  that  a  pro(>osal  is  under  con- 
sideration that  would  provide  only  guaran- 
teed loan  authority  for  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program  in  fiscal  year  1983.  If 
adopted,  such  a  proposal  would  not  be  of 
significant  assistance  to  the  thousands  of 
farmers  who  are  in  desperate  need  of  emer- 
gency operating  credit  at  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest.  A  guaranteed  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program  would  only  raise  hopes 
and  provide  the  illusion  of  a  helpful  Federal 
initiative. 


I  believe  that  this  will  be  the  case  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(1)  The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  never  been  able  to  fully  use  even  the 
relatively  small  amounts  of  loan  guarantee 
authority  provided  for  existing  farm  loan 
programs.  For  example,  the  $50  million  au- 
thorized for  the  operating  loan  guarantee 
program  in  fiscal  year  1982  was  not  fully 
used.  Lenders  object  to  the  paperwork  in- 
volved in  guaranteed  loan  programs.  In  ad- 
dition, the  secondary  money  market,  which 
is  the  key  to  successful  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
grams, is  most  responsive  to  Government 
guarantees  that  exceed  $1  million. 

(2)  The  decline  in  the  value  of  farm  assets 
will  greatly  reduce  the  ability  of  farmers  to 
acquire  any  type  of  loan  from  conunercial 
lenders  in  1983.  At  the  Agricultural  Outlook 
Conference  on  December  1.  1982.  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  released  a  startling 
report  on  the  decline  of  farm  sector  wealth. 
That  report  stated  that  1982  will  be  the  first 
time  in  thirty  years  that  both  nominal  and 
real  farm  sector  wealth  declines.  In  addi- 
tion, in  terms  of  real  farm  sector  wealth 
alone,  in  1981.  there  was  a  decline  of  11  per- 
cent and  in  1982  another  8  percent  decline 
has  been  forecast.  This  unprecedented  ero- 
sion in  the  value  of  farm  assets  will  make  it 
difficult  for  thousands  of  farmers  to  provide 
the  collateral  necessary  to  acquire  even  a 
Government  guaranteed  loan  from  a  com- 
mercial lender. 

(3)  An  insured  economic  emergency  loan 
program  would  provide  credit  at  the  Federal 
cost  of  borrowing,  currently  UVj  p>ercent. 
The  interest  rate  on  a  guaranteed  loan 
would  be  negotiated  between  the  borrower 
and  lender.  Historically,  such  interest  rates 
have  been  at  the  commercial  market  rate  or 
higher.  The  interest  rate  differential  be- 
tween a  guaranteed  loan  and  an  insured  op- 
erating loan  would  be  the  margin  of  profit 
for  many  family  farmers. 

(4)  During  fiscal  year  1982,  the  adminis- 
tration had  the  discretionary  authority  to 
implement  a  guaranteed  economic  emergen- 
cy loan  program  as  well  as  an  insured  loan 
program.  Neither  program  was  implement- 
ed. In  addition,  the  administration  has 
failed  to  use  other  USDA  guaranteed  loan 
programs  provided  for  in  appropriation  leg- 
islation. It  is  the  administration's  opinion 
that  guaranteed  loan  programs  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  Budget  Control  and  Impound- 
ment Act  and,  therefore,  may  be  impounded 
without  Congressional  approval. 

Implementation  of  the  insured  economic 
emergency  loan  program  as  provided  in  the 
Senate  provision  would  furnish  much 
needed  emergency  assistance  to  our  Nation's 
farmers.  However,  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take, in  my  judgment,  to  substitute  the  illu- 
sion of  assistance  for  real  help.  No  economic 
emergency  loan  program  is  preferable  to  a 
program  that  does  nothing  more  than 
create  new  regulations  and  Government 
forms. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  D.  Huddleston. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
Washington,  D.C,  January  25,  1984. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 

Chairman,   Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Chairman:    We    urge    you    to 
schedule  Immediate  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation   of    the    Economic    Emergency 
Loan  Program. 


If  properly  administered,  the  Economic 
Emergency  Loan  Program  can  greatly  assist 
eligible  fanners  In  maintaining  their  farm- 
ing operations  and  obtaining  credit  to  fi- 
nance the  production  of  their  1984  crops. 

However,  at  the  direction  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  attempting  to  operate  the 
Economic  Emergency  Loan  Program  strictly 
as  a  guaranteed  loan  program  except  for 
$50,000,000. 

We  submit  that  such  action  by  the  De- 
partment is  contrary  to  the  method  of  oper- 
ating the  program  in  the  past  and  contrary 
to  the  court  order  of  October  1983  requiring 
the  implementation  of  the  program  in  the 
amount  of  $600,000,000.  We  l)elieve  the 
court  assumed  that  the  great  proportion  of 
the  funds  it  was  directing  be  obligated 
would  be  made  available  to  farmers  through 
insured  or  direct  loans.  The  Department's 
announced  in  November  1983  that  it  would 
resume  making  economic  emergency  loans 
referred  to  both  direct  loans  and  guaranteed 
loans  but,  significantly,  did  not  mention 
that  the  Department  Intended  to  make  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  loans  as  direct 
loans. 

Moreover,  not  only  has  the  Administra- 
tion announced  its  Intention  to  operate  the 
Economic  Emergency  Loan  Program  strictly 
as  a  guaranteed  loan  program  except  for 
$50,000,000,  the  Administration  has  an- 
nounced that  any  application  for  a  loan  not 
obligated  by  January  13  will  not  be  ap- 
proved for  an  Insured  loan.  This  clearly  dis- 
criminates against  those  loan  applicants 
who  live  in  counties  where  the  county  su- 
pervisor and  support  personnel  may  have 
been  absent  from  their  offices  during  the 
holidays.  It  also  discriminates  against  appli- 
cants who  live  in  counties  where  a  large 
number  of  applications  were  filed  and  the 
lack  of  adequate  personnel  resulted  in  de- 
layed processing  of  applications.  All  of  these 
things  are  clearly  beyond  the  control  of  the 
farmers.  In  the  Department's  November 
1983  announcement  that  It  would  resume 
making  economic  emergency  loans,  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  a  deadline  for  submitting 
applications.  We  hope  you  share  our  view 
that  farmers  should  not  be  penalized  for 
something  they  cannot  control. 

We.  therefore,  believe  It  Imperative  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  hold  hearings  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble to  assure  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture properly  Implements  the  Economic 
Emergency  Loan  Program. 
Sincerely, 

David  L.  Boren. 
Walter  D.  Huddleston.* 


CANOE  TRIP  ACROSS  NORTH 
AMERICA 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  De- 
cember Verlen  Kruger  and  Steven 
Landick.  two  Michiganites.  completed 
a  3^^  year.  28.000  mile  canoe  trip 
around  and  across  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent. 

Three  and  a  half  years,  28,000  by 
canoe.  "What  on  Earth  for,"  some 
may  ask. 

I  have  never  met  either  Mr.  Kruger 
or  Mr.  Landick.  But  I  got  a  sense  of 
what  may  have  motivated  them  when 
I  read  their  answer  to  one  of  those  in- 
evitable journalistic  questions  that  are 
directed  at  people  who  become  the 
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HOW  CAN  WE  GET  OUR  OVER- 
BLOWN FEDERAL  DEFICITS 
UNDER  CONTROL? 


The  full  texts  of  Mr.  Mathias'  arti- 
cle and  the  Governors'  article  follow: 
We're  Ignoring  the  Outside  World.  But 


But  the  overvalued  dollar  hurts  U.S.  com- 
panies that  live  off  exports,  Including  many 
of  our  most  dynamic,  innovative  firms.  It's 
as  If  U.S.  companies  suddenly  marked  up  all 
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subject  of  human  interest  stories. 
What,  they  were  asked,  would  they 
say  to  all  those  people  who  never  took 
such  a  journey;  what  advice  might 
they  offer  to  all  those  who  are  stuck 
behind  a  desk  in  a  9-to-5  job  with  an 
hour  off  for  lunch  and  2  weeks  a  year 
off  for  dreams.  Their  answer  was  con- 
cise, self-deprecating  and  right  on 
target.  "There  should  come  a  time," 
they  said,  "when  everyone  should 
reach  out  and  do  sometliing  irration- 
al." 

Mr.  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not  think 
what  Kruger  and  Landick  did  was  irra- 
tional. As  Kruger  said.  "There  was  a 
spark  in  me  that  needed  to  be  brought 
alive."  That  spark  illuminates  the 
inner  recess  of  evey  human  being.  It 
does  not  take  a  canoe  trip  to  make  it 
shine.  We  can  see  its  light  when  we  ex- 
plore any  number  of  alternative  paths, 
we  can  feel  its  warmth  when  we  reach 
beyond  ourselves  to  meet  any  number 
of  challenges,  we  can  sense  its  power 
when  we  rediscover— in  any  number  of 
ways— the  ability  to  be  surprised  and 
excited  and  involved. 

For  Kruger  and  Landick.  the  explo- 
ration took  them  into  the  wilderness; 
the  challenge  led  them  into  an  en- 
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counter  with  a  grizzly  bear;  but  the  effort  and  achievement.  And  we  wish 
discovery— in  a  journey  through  the  them  God  speed  on  their  next  Jour- 
wild— brought   them   back   to   people.    ney.« 


They  told  a  reporter  that  what  struck 
them  most  was  their  realization  that 
"there  seems  to  be  an  instinct  in 
people;  when  they  see  someone  cold 
and  tired  and  hungry,  far  from  home, 
it  brings  out  something  good.  Whether 
we  were  in  New  England,  Mexico,  the 
West  Coast  or  Canada,  the  response 
was  universal." 

Under  current  conditions,  some 
might  debate  the  claim  that  the  re- 
sponse to  hunger  is  universal,  but 
surely  no  one  would  dispute  the  fact 
that  our  response  to  the  kind  of  trek 
Kruger  and  Landick  undertook  is. 
Every  human  being  who  has  ever 
dreamed,  every  person  who  has  ever 
wished,  every  adult  who  was  once  a 
child— we  all  know  what  might  move 
two  men  to  glide  through  the  rivers 
and  portage  over  the  land.  We  might 
not  make  the  same  journey,  but  we 
have  all  explored  the  same  geography. 

Kruger  and  Landick  did  the  kind  of 
thing  that  most  of  us  only  dream 
about.  And  in  the  doing,  they  made 
our  dreams  live.  We  thank  them  for 
that.  We  congratulate  them  on  their 
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JANUARY  27,  1984 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  has 
there  been  a  convening  hour  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  scheduled  to  convene  at  12 
noon. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  5:47  p.m.,  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. Friday.  January  27,  1984,  at 
12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive   nominations  received 


by 


the  Senate  January  26,  1984: 
Department  or  State 
William   A.   Wilson,   of   California,   to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Holy  See. 
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HOW  CAN  WE  GET  OUR  OVER- 
BLOWN FEDERAL  DEFICITS 
UNDER  CONTROL? 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  begin  this  2d  session  of  the  98th 
Congress,  one  question  dominates  our 
agenda:  How  can  we  get  our  overblown 
Federal  deficits  under  control?  That 
question,  as  Hamlet  would  say,  "puz- 
zles the  will,"  and  especially  in  an  elec- 
tion year  when  difficult  choices  are 
more  difficult  than  ever  to  make. 

But  it  is  a  question  that  the  Con- 
gress cannot  duck.  We  must  confront 
it  quickly  and  we  must  do  our  best  to 
answer  it  honestly.  If  there  are  among 
us  any  who  doubt  the  urgency  of  the 
need  to  control  Federal  deficits,  I  com- 
mend to  their  attention  an  article  by 
our  colleague,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland,  Mr.  Mathias, 
which  appeared  in  the  Outlook  section 
of  the  Washington  Post  on  January 
22. 

Mr.  Mathias  is  chairman  of  the 
International  Economic  Policy  Sub- 
committee of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  knows  whereof  he 
speaks  when  he  warns  that— 

We  are  living  in  an  economic  fantasy 
world,  and  the  longer  we  indulge  ourselves 
in  illusions,  the  more  danger  there  is  of  a 
truly  terrible  comeuppance. 

His  conclusion,  following  a  penetrat- 
ing analysis  of  the  potentially  cata- 
strophic domestic  and  international 
repercussions  of  unbridled  deficits,  is 
that— 

No  industrialized  country,  particularly  the 
United  States  with  its  special  responsibil- 
ities, can  afford  to  conduct  its  economic 
policies  oblivious  to  their  effects  on  the 
international  economy.  Our  economic 
health  depends  on  the  health  of  the  world 
economy.  The  medicine  needed  to  sustain 
the  good  health  of  both  of  them  is  the 
same:  a  major  reduction  in  U.S.  deficits. 

I  commend  Mr.  Mathias'  wise  coun- 
sel to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  woud  also  urge  them  to  read  the 
companion  piece  in  the  Post  written 
by  Governors  Richard  Lamm  of  Colo- 
rado, William  Janklow  of  South 
Dakota,  Scott  Matheson  of  Utah,  and 
Richard  Snelling  of  Vermont.  These 
distinguished  political  leaders— two 
Republicans  and  two  Democrats— see 
the  Federal  deficits  as  "a  prescription 
for  disaster."  They  too  call  on  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  act  now 
to  rein  them  in.  I  ask  that  the  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  full  texts  of  Mr.  Mathias'  arti- 
cle and  the  Governors'  article  follow: 

We're  Ignoring  the  Outside  World,  But 

Foreigners  Can  Clobber  Odr  Dollar 

(By  Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr.) 

By  now,  most  Americans  are  aware  that 
the  huge  federal  deficit  poses  enormous 
dangers  to  the  country's  future  economic 
health.  But  many  of  them,  I  fear,  still  do 
not  realize  what  dire  consequences  the  defi- 
cit may  have  for  the  world  economy  and  for 
the  currency  on  which  the  international  fi- 
nancial system  is  based:  the  dollar. 

As  we  enter  1984  there  is  a  real  danger 
that  the  deficit  crisis  could  turn  Into  a 
dollar  crisis,  complete  with  a  financial 
panic,  rekindled  U.S.  inflation  and  soaring 
interest  rates.  A  dollar  crisis  will  bring 
global  recession  and  perhaps  the  permanent 
erosion  of  America's  international  competi- 
tive position. 

Warnings  of  the  impending  storm  already 
are  coming  from  international  financial 
markets  and  foreign  governments.  They  are 
dumbfounded  that  the  glaring  defects  in 
the  present  recovery  seem  invisible  to  a  U.S. 
administration  responsible  for  the  world's 
largest  economy  and  principal  currency. 

The  failure  to  react  forcefully  to  the 
threat  posed  by  a  dollar  that  is  now  grossly 
overvalued  in  relation  to  other  major  cur- 
rencies illustrates  all  too  vividly  the  tenden- 
cy of  this  administration  to  view  the  U.S. 
economy  in  isloation  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  dollar  is  used  in  about  80  percent  of 
all  international  transactions  in  the  non- 
communist  world.  Dollars  make  up  three- 
quarters  of  the  reserves  of  central  banks. 
And,  of  course,  dollars  are  used  to  measure 
this  country's  economic  "l)ottom  line":  the 
balance  between  the  funds  that  are  going 
out  and  the  funds  that  are  coming  in. 

The  relative  strength  of  the  dollar  com- 
pared to  other  currencies  determines  our 
balance  of  trade,  the  cost  of  oil  to  all  indus- 
trial nations,  and  much  else  besides. 

Despite  its  overriding  importance,  though, 
this  administration  pursues  domestic  and 
international  economic  policies  that  treat 
the  dollar  as  just  another  free-floating  com- 
modity, like  pork  bellies  or  orange  juice.  It 
ignores  the  damage  such  policies  do  to  the 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  business,  to  trade  re- 
lations with  Europe  and  Japan  and  to  fi- 
nances of  Third  World  nations. 

The  immediate  reason  Americans  should 
be  greatly  concerned  about  an  overvalued 
dollar  is  clearcut:  it  hurts  U.S.  companies 
that  are  trying  to  sell  their  products  abroad. 

True,  we  derive  some  benefits  from  the 
situation.  When  we  go  abroad,  we  can  ex- 
change our  dollars  for  more  pounds,  francs 
and  marks  than  we  could  several  years  ago 
because  of  the  exchange  rate  advantage  of 
our  "strong"  dollars.  Ski  trips  to  the  Alps  or 
a  gourmet  tour  of  Prance  have  suddenly 
become  much  cheaper.  (The  dollar  has  risen 
89  percent  against  the  franc  since  1980.) 

The  overpriced  dollar  also  makes  our  im- 
ports cheaper,  since  we  now  need  fewer  dol- 
lars than  we  once  did  to  buy  goods  that  are 
priced  in  pounds  or  lira.  This  helps  hold 
down  U.S.  inflation. 


But  the  overvalued  dollar  hurts  U.S.  com- 
panies that  live  off  exports.  Including  many 
of  our  most  dynamic,  innovative  firms.  It's 
as  if  U.S.  companies  suddenly  marked  up  all 
their  prices  by  25  to  50  percent  while  com- 
rietitors  in  Italy  or  Germany  were  holding 
the  line  on  theirs.  Obviously,  we  lose  busi- 
ness, billions  of  dollars  worth.  Unless  we  can 
sell  abroad,  we  will  see  further  growth  in 
our  merchandise  trade  deficit,  which  is  esti- 
mated unofficially  to  have  reached  $70  bil- 
lion in  1983— the  largest  in  history. 

We  could  all  rejoice  if  the  "strong"  dollar 
were  a  sign  of  the  underlying  strength  of 
our  economy— but  it  isn't.  This  brings  me  to 
my  real  worry.  We  are  living  in  an  economic 
fantasy  world,  and  the  longer  we  indulge 
ourselves  in  our  illusions,  the  more  danger 
there  is  of  a  truly  terrible  comeuppance. 

The  dollar  has  been  rising  steadily  in 
value  principally  l>ecause  real  interest  rates 
are  high  in  this  country.  (Real  interest  is 
the  difference  between  the  rates  borrowers 
pay  or  lenders  receive  and  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion in  any  economy.  With  out  prime  rate 
now  at  11  percent  and  Inflation  at  about  3.2 
percent,  the  real  interest  rate  in  America  is 
roughly  7.8  percent.  In  Japan  today  it  is  3.2 
percent.) 

One  reason  real  interest  rates  are  high  is 
that  they  have  to  l)e.  In  order  to  lure  to  our 
shores  the  quantities  of  foreign  money 
needed  to  finance  our  monstrous  federal 
deficit. 

To  be  sure,  some  people  abroad  have  been 
exchanging  their  own  currencies  for  dollars 
because  they  view  America  as  a  secure  place, 
a  "safe  haven."  The  United  States'  political 
stability  makes  it  attractive  to  investors 
throughout  the  world.  But  most  analysts 
agree  that  high  interest  rates  are  the  main 
reason  foreigners  have  been  rushing  to  buy 
dollars.  The  stampede  into  dollars  (which 
are  then  used  to  buy  U.S.  Treasury  bills, 
certificates  of  deposit  and  so  forth)  natural- 
ly forces  up  the  price  of  the  dollars  that  are 
being  l)ought,  compared  to  the  prices  of  the 
currencies  being  sold  to  buy  them. 

A  herd  instinct  is  at  work  in  the  financial 
markets.  As  the  dollar  continues  to  rise,  it  is 
smart  speculation  to  buy  that  currency.  And 
this  is  precisely  what  money  managers, 
treasurers  of  big  corporations  and  specula- 
tors have  been  doing- thereby  adding  to  the 
demand  for,  and  raising  the  value  of,  the 
dollar. 

This  is  where  the  future  begins  to  look 
really  scary.  What  goes  up  must  come  down. 
Eventually,  currency  traders  will  get  nen'- 
ous  about  the  fundamental  contradiction 
between  a  "strong"  dollar  and  a  huge  Amer- 
ican trade  deficit— a  sign  the  United  States 
isn't  paying  its  own  way.  At  some  point— the 
experts  all  disagree  about  when— the  funda- 
mentals will  assert  themselves.  Foreigners 
who  are  holding  dollars  will  decide  that  the 
stampede  has  run  its  course,  or  that  they 
have  made  enough  money,  or  that  invest- 
ment opportunities  are  more  attractive  else- 
where. "They  will  begin  to  switch  out  of  dol- 
lars and  back  into  other  currencies. 

Why  should  we  care?  Because  a  stamped^ 
by  the  financial  markets  away  from  the 
dollar  would  expose  this  country  for  the 
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first  time  to  the  full  extent  of  ita  fiscal 
folly. 

We  are  already  in  a  terrible  bind.  The  gov- 
ernment has  been  relying  on  foreign  funds 
to  help  it  finance  the  deficit.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  we  are  being  propped 
up  by  foreign  loans— the  loans  that  foreign- 
ers make  when  they  buy  Treasury  bills  or 
commercial  CDs. 

But  if  foreigners  suddently  pulled  out  of 
dollars— if  they  stopped  helping  us  finance 
our  government  debt— the  pool  of  funds 
available  for  borrowing  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment and  business  would  shrink  drastically. 
As  long  as  interest  rates  stay  high,  some 
argue,  we  don't  have  to  worry  about  foreign- 
ers switching  their  money  out  of  dollars  and 
setting  off  a  panic.  But  consider  what  hap- 
pened in  1977.  as  described  by  British  econo- 
mist Stephen  Marris  in  the  Dec.  26  issue  of 
Fortune:  In  October  1977.  investment  in 
U.S.  securities  paid  roughly  3  percentage 
points  more  than  comparable  investments 
in  West  Germany.  Yet  over  the  following  12 
months  the  dollar  fell  against  the  mark  by 
23  percent.  .  .  To  most  international  ob- 
servers, therefore,  it  seems  that  the  dollar 
could  well  go  down  as  fast  as  it  came  up." 

For  the  manager  of  a  giant  multinational 
corporations  cash,  the  great  fear  must  be 
that  hell  be  caught  holding  dollars  when 
the  dollars  value  tumbles  20  or  25  percent. 
If  that  happens,  the  fact  that  the  dollar  is 
earning  10  or  12  percent  interest  won't  pro- 
vide much  comfort.  That  s  why  the  people 
who  control  movable  capital  will  be  watch- 
ing the  dollar  carefully,  and  will  join  a  stam- 
pede away  from  it  if  one  l>egins. 

If  foreigners  do  decide  to  take  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  their  money  out  of  dollars 
but  our  deficits  remain  high,  the  federal 
government  would  be  competing  with  pri- 
vate investors  for  a  much  smaller  amount  of 
borrowable  dollars.  Obviously,  interest  rates 
would  rise,  perhaps  sharply,  just  when  cor- 
porations urgently  need  to  borrow  money 
for  the  long-term  investment  required  to 
sustain  the  recovery.  At  the  same  time,  the 
decline  in  the  dollar's  value  would  suddently 
make  foreign  goods  much  more  expensive  to 
us— just  as  our  goods  are  expensive  to  for- 
eigners now.  That  would  fuel  U.S.  inflation. 
In  other  words,  we  could  have  the  worst  of 
all  worlds;  higher  interest  rates,  inflation 
and  probably  another  recession,  starting  in 
the  United  States  but  ineviUbly  spreading 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

All  of  this  comes  back  to  the  deficit.  If 
there  was  not  a  huge  deficit  to  finance,  we 
could  take  a  more  relaxed  view  of  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  financial  markets.  We  would 
not  have  to  worry  about  foreigners  pulling 
out.  t>ecause  we  would  not  need  them  to 
shoulder  a  big  portion  of  our  debt.  But  as 
long  as  business  and  government  have  to 
compete  for  loanable  funds,  as  they  do  now. 
we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  financial  mar- 
kets. 

It  is  worth  noting  one  other  disturbing 
trend  related  to  the  deficit  and  the  dollar. 
This  country  is  reaching  a  point  where  it 
can  no  longer  count  on  its  investments 
abroad,  and  the  services  it  provides  abroad, 
to  make  up  for  its  trade  deficit. 

Traditionally,  we  have  been  able  to  offset 
some  of  the  trade  deficit  by  the  earnings 
generated  overseas  by  U.S.  corporations  and 
investors.  In  1982.  this  country  had  $168  bil- 
lion more  invested  abroad  than  foreigners 
had  invested  here.  But  the  situation  is 
changing.  In  1983.  the  advantage  slipped  to 
$128  bUllon.  In  just  a  few  years,  the  United 
SUtes  could  squander  its  foreign  investment 
po8ition-and  with  it  a  major  piece  of  iU  fi- 
nancial security. 
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But  these  economic  doomsday  scenarios 
are  not  inevitable.  Indeed,  the  workings  of 
the  international  economy  are  so  intricate 
and  complex  that  a  host  of  factors  could 
change  the  way  events  unfold. 

A  much  brighter  scenario  could  be  written 
if  some  elementary  precautions  were  taken 
by  the  administration  to  prevent  a  dollar 
crisis.  By  steadily  reducing  the  deficit  and 
allowing  the  dollar  to  decline  slowly  to  a 
more  realistic  value,  we  could  prevent  this 
bubble  from  bursting. 

The  first  step  is  to  do  something  immedi- 
ately about  the  deficit.  A  group  of  responsi- 
ble and  concerned  members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  repeatedly  offered  to  work  with 
the  administration  on  a  deficit  reduction 
pac'kage.  These  overtures  have  been  ig- 
nored. The  administration  refuses  to  consid- 
er taxes  in  an  election  year  and  seems  con 
tent  to  preside  over  another  12  months  of 
declining  trade  and  escalating  deficiu. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  should  be  less  reluc- 
tant to  intervene  actively  in  the  currency 
markets  by  using  its  considerable  resources 
to  hold  the  value  of  the  dollar  down.  The 
Treasury  can  do  this  by  selling  dollars  or 
buying  foreign  currencies  on  the  open 
market. 

Treasury  officials  have  stated  that  they 
are  now  more  willing  to  intervene  when 
they  think  such  action  can  have  a  positive 
effect.  This  is  welcome  news.  More  welcome 
would  be  a  clear  statement  that  such  inter- 
vention was  part  of  a  comprehensive  U.S. 
policy  to  do  something  about  the  exorbi- 
tantly priced  dollar.  But  thai  would  require, 
first  of  all.  a  deficit  reduction  package.  In 
stead,  the  U.S.  Treasury  applauds  and  en- 
courages foreign  financing  of  federal  defi- 
cits. 

Prom  my  vantage  point  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  on  international  econom- 
ic policy  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  have  often  seen  foreign  gov- 
ernments make  short-sighted  decisions  at 
the  expense  of  the  world  economy  for  brief 
domestic  advantage.  But  the  sheer  size  of 
the  U.S.  economy  (we  represent  about  25 
percent  of  world  industrial  production)  and 
the  continued  role  of  the  dollar  in  world 
commerce  gives  the  United  States  special  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  old  adage  is  true:  When  the  U.S. 
economy  gets  a  sniffle,  the  world  economy 
gets  pneumonia.  We  are  recklessly  buying 
today's  federal  services  by  embezzling  from 
our  children  and  grandchildren.  Our  tower- 
ing deficits  demonstrate  to  our  friends  and 
partners  that  we  do  not  take  our  global  re- 
sponsibilities seriously— that  we  are  willing 
to  let  the  world  economy  suffer  with  pneu- 
monia and  pleurisy  to  get  short-term  relief 
from  the  sniffles. 

No  industrialized  country,  particularly  the 
United  States  with  its  special  responsibil- 
ities, can  afford  to  conduct  its  domestic  eco- 
nomic policies  oblivous  to  their  effects  on 
the  international  economy.  Our  economic 
health  depends  on  the  health  of  the  world 
economy.  The  medicine  needed  to  sustain 
the  good  health  of  both  of  them  is  the 
same:  a  major  reduction  in  U.S.  budget  defi- 
cits. 

In  many  areas.  President  Reagan  has  had 
the  luck  associated  with  his  Irish  ancestry.  I 
hope  for  all  our  sakes  that  his  luck  will  con- 
tinue. But  if.  as  I  fear,  by  St.  Patrick's  Day 
he  has  not  begun  to  work  with  Congress  to 
deal  seriously  with  the  deficits,  no  amount 
of  luck  will  prevent  the  economic  disaster 
ahead. 
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A  Cby  Prom  thx  HBARTLAiro:  DkticiTS  Will 
Impoverish  Oor  Orakdchildrkn 

(By  Richard  D.  Lamm,  William  J.  Janklow. 
Scott  M.  Matheson,  and  Richard  A.  Snell- 
ing) 

The  Federal  deficiU  facing  this  country 
are  a  prescription  for  disaster.  We  are  bor- 
rowing from  our  children  to  give  ourselves 
tax  relief,  borrowing  from  our  grandchil- 
dren to  pay  medical  benefits  that  we  really 
can't  afford,  borrowing  from  our  great- 
grandchildren to  give  pensions  that  we 
know  very  well  are  chain  letters  to  the 
future. 

We  are  four  governors— two  Democrats 
and  two  Republicans— who  believe  there  is 
no  higher  priority  on  the  American  political 
scene  than  to  form  a  bipartisan  coalition  to 
bring  reality  therapy  to  our  delusional 
belief  that  we  can  continue  on  this  road  to 
ruin.  As  the  Congress  returns  Monday,  and 
the  President  addresses  the  state  of  the 
union  Wednesday,  we  offer  this  modest  pro- 
posal as  an  agenda  for  our  return  to  fiscal 
sanity. 

Neither  we  nor  any  serious  economist  be- 
lieves that  the  United  States  economy  can 
sustain  the  long-term  mismatch  between 
federal  revenues  and  expenditures.  The  ex- 
isting debt  is  $1.2  trillion:  the  annual  federal 
deficit  has  grown  from  2  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  in  1981  to  more  than 
6  percent  in  1983.  In  the  next  six  years  an 
accumulation  of  another  $1.3  trillion  in  debt 
IS  projected.  These  two  factors— the  size  of 
the  debts  we  currently  are  undertaking  and 
the  size  of  the  already  enormous  cumulative 
debt— create  a  problem  of  unique  propor- 
tions. 

Through  repetition  and  familiarity,  wc 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  inured  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  dollars  we  are  dealing  with. 
How  much  is  a  billion,  anyway? 

A  billion  seconds  ago  was  1951.  A  billion 
minutes  ago  Jesus  Christ  was  walking  the 
earth.  A  billion  hours  ago  no  one  on  this 
planet  was  walking  erect  on  two  feet.  But  in 
Washington,  a  billion  dollars  ago  was  only 
10.3  hours. 

Deficits  of  these  magnitudes  may  strand 
real  interest  rales  at  historic  highs  and  will 
seriously  interface  with  private  reinvest- 
ment. There  is  general  agreement  that  the 
national  economy  will  gain  strength  for  a 
good  part  of  1984.  But  there  is  equally 
broad  agreement  that  by  late  1984  or  early 
1985.  this  recovery  will  weaken.  If  the  reces- 
sion of  1985  combines  the  typical  cyclical 
weakness  with  an  unprecedented  credit 
crunch,  the  result  could  be  catastrophic. 

Tn  light  of  this  danger,  it  is  astounding 
ihat  both  the  Congress  and  ihe  administra- 
tion seem  to  have  drifted  toward  a  conclu- 
sion that  no  decisive  action  be  considered 
until  after  the  next  presidential  election. 
We  cannot  understand  how  those  In  Wash- 
ington can  accept  a  plaruied  policy  which 
exposes  the  nation  to  such  risk  for  another 
15  months. 

There  is  plenty  of  blame  to  distribute. 
Every  president  and  every  Congress  for  the 
last  25  years  is  partially  at  fault,  as  is  a 
public  that  tolerated  this  policy.  While  we 
can  debate  which  party  is  most  at  fault,  we 
all  agree  that— Democrat  or  Republican— it 
clearly  is  easier  to  be  a  politician  in  times  of 
plenty  than  in  times  scarcity. 

That  is  why  we  urge  formation  of  a  coali- 
tion of  political  people  to  do  unpolitical 
things.  The  nation  desperately  needs  a  bi- 
partisan group  to  make  the  decisions  that 
are  so  difficult  in  the  current  climate.  In 
short,  we  need  to  create  an  envirorunent  in 
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which  our  nation's  leaders  can  use  that 
most  unpopular  of  political  words— "no." 

The  imperative  is  even  more  demanding 
because  the  U.S.  economy  is  not  breaking 
new  ground.  Circumstances  have  improved 
in  the  last  year,  but  in  1973,  median  house- 
hold income— adjusted  for  inflation— was 
$11,397.  By  1982.  it  had  slipped  to  $11,326. 
Very  quietly,  the  United  States  has  seen  its 
economy  falter  and  stagnate. 

Yet  our  political  reach  continues  to 
exceed  our  grasp.  We  have  formed  plat- 
forms, goals  and  agendas  based  on  an  eco- 
nomic system  that  once  ranked  first  in  the 
world.  We  are  now  fifth  in  the  world  in  per- 
capita  income,  however,  and  we  may  well 
have  suffered  an  irreversible  loss  of  indus- 
trial might.  Politics  is  the  management  of 
expectations,  but  our  expectations  are  out 
of  the  1960s  while  the  realities  are  those  of 
the  1980s. 

A  society  cannot  consume  and  public 
policy  cannot  distribute  what  a  society  has 
not  produced.  When  public  decisionmakers 
are  faced,  not  with  spending  new  wealth, 
but  with  reallocating  existing  wealth,  they 
experience  a  whole  new  set  of  pressures.  All 
four  of  us  have  faced  these  pressures  on  the 
political  stump.  We  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
say  no  to  constituency  groups,  to  deflate  ex- 
pectations, to  disappoint  people.  These  are 
not  the  decisions  on  which  political  careers 
are  made.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  the 
nation  needs  a  bipartisan  solution  to  these 
problems. 

One  of  the  most  influential  constituency 
groups  is  the  defense  establishment.  We  be- 
lieve that  defense  spending  should  be  in- 
creased—but not  at  the  7  percent  real 
growth  rate  suggested  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. Congress  is  on  the  same  wave- 
length. A  bipartisan  consensus  seems  to 
exist  for  an  annual  increase  in  defense 
spending  between  3  and  5  percent.  We  fear 
that  the  president's  proposed  level  of  spend- 
ing would  build  a  1980s  Maginot  line— a 
large  and  impressive  military  establishment 
atop  an  economy  in  shambles. 

If  defense  appropriations  are  increased  by 
1  percent  in  real  growth  over  the  next  four 
years,  only  $1  billion  would  be  added  to  the 
deficit  in  fiscal  year  1984.  But  by  fiscal  year 
1988.  because  of  the  long  defense  pipeline 
and  the  compounding  effect,  these  1  percent 
increases  will  have  added  $11  billion  to  the 
deficit.  Holding  defense  spending  to  4  per- 
cent real  growth,  rather  than  the  presi- 
dent's proposed  level,  could  save  a  cumula- 
tive $52  billion  by  fiscal  year  1986. 

National  politicians  also  have  a  difficult 
time  saying  no  to  entitlements.  They  call 
these  expenditures  "uncomfortable."  But 
Congress  should  not  be  permitted  to  pre- 
tend that  nothing  can  be  done  about  these 
programs.  The  Congress  created  them  and  it 
can  contain  them.  There  should  be  no 
higher  priority. 

The  dialogue  must  begin  by  making  it 
clear  that  a  common  characteristic  of  the 
so-called  entitlement  programs  is  eligibility 
standards  which  do  not  test  the  financial 
need  or  capacity  of  those  who  will  receive 
the  benefits.  The  politics  of  entitlement  are 
clearly  hazardous;  nevertheless,  we  urge 
changes  in  the  sensitive  areas  of  Medicare 
and  federal  pensions. 

The  cost  of  Medicare  has  risen  17  percent 
a  year  for  the  last  10  years.  This  program 
for  older  Americans  has  recently  been  dou- 
bling approximately  every  three  and  a  half 
years.  Even  under  the  president's  proposed 
budget.  Medicare  will  Increase  $57  billion 
over  the  next  five  years.  These  outlandish 
and   unsustainable   increases   can't   go   on. 
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There  are  two  basic  ways  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  Medicare;  to  push  more  of  the  costs  into 
beneficiaries,  and  to  limit  payments  to  pro- 
viders. We  suggest  both. 

We  essentially  have  given  providers  a 
blank  check  for  all  Medicare  patients.  Then 
we  react  in  surprise  when  they  fill  in  large 
amounts.  Medical  science  is  inventing  treat- 
ments faster  than  public  policy  can  pay  for 
them.  Overall,  10  cents  of  each  dollar  spent 
in  America  goes  to  nealth  care  costs,  rising 
at  2Vt  times  the  rate  of  inflation. 

The  well-meaning  kidney  dialysis  pro- 
gram, started  in  1976  for  a  first-year  cost  of 
$150  million,  is  already  up  to  $2  billion  and 
growing  dramatically.  We  are  transplanting 
organs  in  operations  thought  impossible 
only  a  few  years  ago  and  are  now  inventing 
artificial  organs.  Less  dramatic  but  equally 
important  is  the  staggering  cost  of  some  of 
the  great  advances  tn  medicine.  Take  cata- 
ract surgery,  for  example.  Since  1965  the  in- 
cidence per  100,000  (leople  over  the  age  65 
of  operations  for  cataracts  has  tripled  and 
virtually  all  of  them  are  paid  for  by  Medi- 
care. 

If  inefficiencies  in  our  current  health  care 
system  are  corrected,  we  believe  a  reformed 
health  care  system  can  deliver  the  existing 
level  of  care  to  most  Medicare  patients  for 
several  years.  However,  we  cannot  delude 
ourselves  that  even  increased  efficiency  can 
control  the  current  program  in  the  long 
term.  Hard  choices  about  access  to  medical 
care  are  going  to  have  to  be  made. 

As  recently  as  Jan.  1,  1983,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  every  month  sent  out  pen- 
sion checks  to  41  widows  of  Civil  War  veter- 
ans and  26  widows  of  Indian  War  veterans, 
as  well  as  paying  benefits  to  9,182  widows  of 
Spanish-American  War  veterajis  and  52  vet- 
erans of  that  war.  We  will  be  paying  pen- 
sions to  dependents  of  Vietnam  veterans 
until  the  year  2097.  Pensions  clearly  are  for- 
ever and  this  fiscal  implication  has  not  been 
accepted  by  politicans. 

We  rapidly  are  becoming  a  four-genera- 
tion society.  Social  Security,  including  Medi- 
care, roared  past  the  $100  billion  mark  in 
1977;  only  five  years  later  it  went  over  $200 
billion.  The  long-term  unfunded  liability  of 
Social  Security,  which  does  not  appear  in 
the  normal  $1.2  trillion  federal  deficit, 
stands  somewhere  between  $3  trillion  and  $5 
trillion.  The  unfunded  debt  of  the  military 
pensions  alone  has  hit  $590  billion;  add  the 
unfunded  liability  of  federal  civil  service 
pensions  and  you  have  a  pension  amount 
that  almost  equals  the  national  debt. 

Generals  can  retire  and,  two  years  after 
retirement,  receive  more  as  a  pension  than 
the  people  who,  replaced  them  make.  These 
pensions  are  indexed  by  generous  cost-of- 
living  provisions.  All  of  these  groups  are  or- 
ganized, all  of  them  vote  and  all  of  them 
contribute  to  political  campaigns. 

Nevertheless,  we  think  it  better  to  rock 
the  boat  thsm  to  sail  it  under  false  colors. 
We  propose  that  Congress  adopt  a  meas- 
ure—not original  with  us— to  hold  Social  Se- 
curity and  federal  pension  increases  2  per- 
cent below  the  inflation  rate  beginning  in 
1985.  This  measure  alone  would  reduce  gov- 
ernmental spending  more  than  $40  billion 
over  four  years  with  only  minimal  impact 
on  most  Americans. 

We  also  would  propose  raising  the  retire- 
ment age  by  at  least  three  years  on  a  gradu- 
al basis— three  months  per  year  starting  in 
1990.  Even  with  the  new  eligibility  age,  the 
average  retired  person  would  enjoy  benefits 
for  a  long  period  than  did  their  parents  or 
grandparents. 

We  also  propose  taxing  a  portion  of  Social 
Security  retirement  benefits  received  by  in- 
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dividuals  whose  incomes  are  above  $12,000 
and  families  whose  incomes  exceed  $18,000. 
Lower-income  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
would  not  be  affected.  This  proposal  would 
help  to  correct  the  current  indefensible  situ- 
ation in  which  18  percent  of  Social  Security 
benefits  go  to  families  which  have  retire- 
ment incomes  over  $30,000  per  year. 

We  recognize  that  this  would  introduce 
means  testing  to  Social  Security,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  this  solution  is  inevitable.  Some 
actuarial  tables  show  that  by  2020,  it  may 
take  as  much  as  40  (>ercent  of  the  average 
paycheck  just  to  support  Social  Security. 
Today  it  takes  100  tax-paying  workers  to 
support  about  30  Social  Security  benefici- 
aries. By  the  year  2050.  because  our  popula- 
tion is  aging,  the  same  100  workers  may 
have  more  than  70  beneficiaries  to  support. 
It  isn't  a  question  of  if  we  change  this  pro- 
gram; the  question  is  when. 

In  the  federal  retirement  systems,  both 
military  and  civil  service,  we  would  advocate 
changes  in  such  things  as  early  retirement 
and  urge  similar  indexing  2  r>ercent  below 
the  rate  of  inflation.  Reforms  also  should  be 
sought  in  other  programs  such  as  railroad 
retirement  benefits,  the  Foreign  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  P\mds.  Coast  Guard 
Retirement  Fund.  Tax  Court  Judges'  Survi- 
vors Annuity  Fund  and  the  I»ublic  Health 
Service  Officers  Retirement  Pay  and  Medi- 
cal Benefits  Fund. 

Finally,  although  raising  taxes  is  the  most 
hazardous  thing  that  a  politician  can  do  or 
even  suggest,  we  believe  imposing  new  taxes 
is  better  than  continuing  to  borrow  from 
our  children  to  avoid  making  hard  decisions 
today.  We  believe  that  taxpayers  would  be 
less  antagonistic  about  paying  new  taxes  if 
some  dramatic  reform  of  the  federal  system 
was  taking  place  and  they  were  no  longer 
being  asked  to  fund  a  government  long  out 
of  control. 

One  way  to  make  our  tax  system  fairer 
and  generate  additional  revenues  is  to  prune 
the  tax  deductions  and  credits  granted  to 
one  group  or  another— the  "tax -expenditure 
budget."  The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
estimates  these  costs  will  be  almost  $330  bil- 
lion in  1984  and  that  they  will  exceed  $490 
billion  by  fiscal  year  1988.  In  the  face  of 
enormous  deficits,  we  would  suggest  select- 
ing items  from  the  tax  expenditure  budget 
to  close  loopholes  in  our  existing  system. 

We  would  further  propose  modification  of 
the  new  tax-indexing  law  that  goes  into 
effect  in  1985.  Instead  of  fully  indexing  tax 
brackets  to  inflation,  we  propose  indexing  2 
percent  below  the  inflation  rate.  This  would 
force  taxpayers  to  pay  a  little  more  than 
they  would  otherwise,  but  no  individual 
would  be  badly  hurt.  The  additional  revenue 
from  just  this  procedure  would  be  more 
than  $37  billion  over  four  years. 

Our  thesis  is  that  the  current  course  of 
federal  deficits  is  unsustainable  and  will 
lead  this  country  into  another  recession 
and,  possibly,  into  a  depression.  To  finance 
deficits  of  the  magnitude  of  $200  billion  to 
$300  billion  a  year,  every  American  worker 
would  have  to  save  $2,000  to  $3,000  and  loan 
it  all  to  the  federal  government. 

A  deficit  this  large  makes  the  federal  gov- 
ernment a  competitor  with  private  business, 
which  needs  to  borrow  funds  for  new  plants, 
equipment  and  inventorj'.  Such  a  large  defi- 
cit also  competes  with  consumers  seeking 
funds  for  housing  and  other  durable  goods 
and  with  state  and  local  governments  need- 
ing to  finance  capital  outlay.  The  extent  of 
the  borrowing  tends  to  increase  interest 
rates,  depress  both  investment  and  con- 
sumption and  traumatize  our  economy. 
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In  the  end.  we  must  find  a  way  for  our 
common  interests  as  Americans  to  override 
our  conflicting  interests  as  retirees,  doctors, 
military  people,  federal  employees  and  so 
on.  America's  future  is  at  stake  and  we  must 
be  willing  to  make  hard  decisions.  We.  as 
practicing  politicians,  have  put  ourselves  on 
the  line  with  these  preliminary  suggestions 
in  hopes  that  others  will  surface  their  own 
proposals  and  that  soon  a  bipartisan  coali- 
tion, dedicated  to  fiscal  sanity,  will  arise.* 


PLAYING  WITH  THE  END 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  srw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
struggle  to  find  the  answers  to  the 
complex  question  of  how  best  to 
defend  the  country  and  prevent  cata- 
strophic international  conflict,  the 
Pentagon  planners  continue  to  plot  a 
nuclear  war  in  which  the  United 
States  can  prevail.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues"  attention  the  excellent 
analysis  of  this  paradox  and  the  prob- 
lems and  dangers  it  entails  by  Mr. 
Arthiu-  Cox.  from  the  New  York  Times 
op-ed  page. 

End  the  Wak  Gamz 
(By  Arthur  Macy  Cox) 

American  strategic  planners  have  been 
thinking  the  unthinkable  for  more  than  25 
years:  trying  to  make  nuclear  warfare  con- 
trollable and  even  winnable.  The  result  has 
been  an  escalating  nuclear  arms  race  that 
has  Increasingly  reduced  our  security  and 
endangered  our  survival. 

Why  is  it  so  dangerous?  Because  a  war- 
fighting  doctrine  Is  fundamentally  incom- 
patible with  a  policy  of  unclear  deterrence: 
The  greater  the  capacity  to  fight  a  nuclear 
war.  the  more  likely  it  is  that  deterrence 
will  fail  because  of  increased  chances  that  a 
war  will  start  through  accident,  miscalcula- 
tion or  pre-emption  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

The  struggle  between  the  war  fighters  and 
the  advocates  of  stable  deterrence  began  in 
the  late  1950s.  Then,  as  now.  the  deterrence 
advocates  believed  that  nuclear  weapons 
must  never  be  used  and  that  the  best  way  to 
insure  that  they  wont  is  for  each  side  to 
have  the  assured  capacity  to  destroy  the 
other.  This  threat— of  mutual  national  sui- 
cide—has for  years  prevented  war  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  war  fighters  have  ridiculed  the  notion 
of  mutual  assured  destruction.  They  call  it 
MAD  and  they  claim  that  it  is  immoral  l>e- 
cause  it  would  mean  destroying  cities.  They 
also  argue  that  It  won't  deter  war  because 
the  Russians  don't  believe  in  it  and  are  pre- 
pared to  fight  a  unclear  war;  that  it  doesn't 
provide  an  alternative  in  case  deterrence 
falls:  and.  perhaps  most  important,  that  it 
doesn't  permit  us  to  build  the  military 
power  with  which  to  coerce  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  1962.  these  arguments  persuaded  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Rol>ert  S.  McNamara  to 
adopt  a  strategy  for  a  controlled  and  flexi- 
ble nuclear  response  aimed  at  military  tar- 
gets rather  than  cities— a  counterforce  strat- 
egy. This  was  the  first  attempt  to  make  nu- 
clear war  more  rational  and  moral.  It  was 
also  the  first  attempt  to  develop  a  war-fight- 
ing strategy— a  plan  for  a  limited  nuclear 
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war.  Such  a  theory  made  no  sense  then  and 
it  makes  no  sense  today. 

Our  allies  Britain  and  Prance  have  no  lUu- 
sons  about  the  apparent  morality  of  coun- 
terforce doctrine.  Both  aim  their  nuclear 
missiles  at  Soviet  cities  in  the  hope  that  this 
will  deter  a  Soviet  attack.  As  one  French  nu- 
clear expert  recently  said:  "In  a  half  hour, 
the  submarines  alone  could  kill  50  million 
people.  That  should  be  enough  to  dissuade 
any  adversary."  The  Kremlin,  too.  targets 
cities.  In  contrast.  Washington  asserts  that 
its  nuclear  targets  are  military,  including 
military  industry,  yet.  Inevitably,  this  means 
cities— including  60  military  targets  in 
Moscow  alone. 

There  can  be  no  relative  degree  of  morali- 
ty about  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
principles  of  "just  war"  theory  and  propor- 
tionality are  Irrelevant  to  nuclear  war.  Nor 
will  there  ever  be  a  limited  nuclear  war:  It 
would  take  two  to  play  and  the  Kremlin 
won't.  Its  policy  is  very  explicit:  Moscow  will 
not  be  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons,  but  if 
attacked  with  such  weapons,  its  response 
will  not  be  limited. 

Yet.  for  some  years,  our  policy  has  been 
based  on  the  notion  that  Moscow  would  try 
to  flght  a  limited  nuclear  war.  When  Harold 
Brown  became  Secretary  of  Defense  In  1977. 
he  categorically  rejected  the  idea  of  such  a 
war.  But  in  Augiist  1980.  he  Jomed  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski  In  drafting  Presldental  Directive 
59.  which  adopted  a  war  fighting  theory 
that  included  plans  for  limited  nuclear  war. 
Why?  Because,  in  his  view,  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership appeared  to  think  a  nuclear  victory 
was  possible. 

In  fact,  during  the  1950's  and  1960s. 
Soviet  military  leaders  did  assert  that  If 
their  country  were  ever  attacked  with  nucle- 
ar weapons.  It  would  fight  and  ultimately 
win  the  war.  But  for  the  past  decade.  Soviet 
leaders  including  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev;  Yuri 
V.  Andropov;  the  Defense  Minister.  Marshal 
Dmitri  Ustinov;  and  Chief  of  Staff.  Marshal 
Nikolai  Ogarkov.  have  agreed  that  there  can 
be  no  winners  In  a  nuclear  war— only  holo- 
caust. 

Mr.  McNamara  has  also  changed  his  view 
and  today  rejects  the  concepts  of  flexible  re- 
sponse and  limited  nuclear  warfare.  He  now 
says:  'Nuclear  weapons  serve  no  military 
purpose  whatsoever.  They  are  totally  use- 
less—except only  deter  one's  opponent  from 
using  them." 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger, in  contrast,  clearly  believes  that  the 
United  States  should  be  prepared  to  fight  a 
protracted  nuclear  war  and  to  prevail,  as 
outlined  in  the  five-year  Defense  Guidance 
he  signed  in  1982.  At  the  time,  he  said:  "You 
show  me  a  Secretary  of  Defense  who  is  not 
planning  to  prevail  and  I'll  show  you  a  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  who  ought  to  be  im- 
peached."  Yet  even  Secretary  Weinberger 
has  acknowledged  on  several  subsequent  oc- 
casions that  nuclear  wars  are  not  winnable. 
Nevertheless,  the  Reagan  Administration 
is  vigorously  pursuing  a  doctrine  that  would 
theoretically  allow  us  to  prevail  by  'decapi- 
tating "  the  Soviet  state.  This  would  mean 
destroying  the  Soviet  civilian  and  military 
leadership  and  the  communication  system 
that  controls  the  lauching  of  Soviet  nuclear 
weapons.  But  the  main  value  of  the  decapi- 
tation threat,  it  is  claimed,  would  be  to 
coerce  Moscow.  This  is  a  dangerous  fanta- 
sy—a self-deluded  effort  to  restore  a  politi- 
cal advantage  that  was  lost  forever  when 
the  United  States  lost  strategic  nuclear  su- 
periority. 

The  other  argument  that  the  war  fighters 
use  against  deterrence  is  the  possibility  that 
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it  may  break  down.  Some  20  years  ago.  the 
influential  nuclear  strategist  William  Kauf- 
mann  argued  that  a  counterforce  strategy 
was  justified  if  there  was  so  much  as  a  5 
percent  change  that  deterrence  would  fall. 
Today,  Mr.  Kaufmann.  like  his  former  boas 
Mr.  McNamara.  has  apparently  come  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  calculation.  Mr. 
Weinberger,  however,  has  no  doubt.  He  re- 
cently wrote:  "when  deterrence  falls  .  .  .  the 
dividends  of  a  viable  war-fighting  defense 
are  unquestionable  "  This  is  an  illogical, 
desperate  thesis  that  will  almost  ineviUbly 
lead  to  catastrophe— for  the  more  we  rely 
on  a  war-fighting  strategy,  supposedly  in 
order  to  back  up  our  deterrent,  the  more 
likely  It  Is  that  deterrence  will  fail.  This  is 
particularly  true  as  technology  advances, 
leaving  less  and  less  time  for  human  deci- 
sion-making and  encouraging  strategists  to 
rely  on  computers— thus  increasing  the  risk 
of  accident  or  pre-emptive  strike. 

If  we  want  to  survive,  we  must  try  to  make 
deterrence  as  stable  as  possible.  This  means 
acknowledging  that  nuclear  weapons  are  of 
no  value  in  our  competition  with  the  Soviet 
Union  except  for  deterring  a  nuclear  ex- 
change. It  means  rejecting  all  theories  of 
nuclear  war-fighting.  It  means  getting  back 
to  genuine  arms  control  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Other  useful  steps  include 
moving  away  from  multiple-warhead  mis- 
siles and  returning  to  single  warheads. 
Bombers  with  air-launched  cruise  missiles 
are  also  relatively  stable:  They  are  slow,  can 
be  turned  back  and  don't  pose  a  first-strike 
threat.  So  are  submarines,  which  are  not  so 
vulnerable  to  attack. 

Other  measures  to  enhance  the  stability 
of  deterrence  would  Include  a  continuation 
of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  a 
mutual  ban  on  the  testing  and  deployment 
of  anti-satellite  weapons,  a  mutual  ban  on 
space- based  weapons,  a  comprehensive  ban 
on  nuclear-weapons  testing,  a  ban  on  the  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons  that  impede 
arms  control  by  making  adequate  verifica- 
tion more  difficult  or  impossible  and.  final- 
ly, efforts  to  improve  communications  be- 
tween  the  superpowers. 

Such  measures  are  indispensable  if  we  are 
to  avoid  accidental  or  unintentional  nuclear 
war.  And  in  the  end,  if  the  superpowers 
can  t  find  a  more  stable  basis  for  our  compe- 
tition, we  probably  won't  survive.* 


CATHOLIC  WAR  VETERANS  POST 
1419 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 
•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday  evening.  January  28.  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  Father  Alban- 
ese  Post  No.  1419.  of  Berwick.  Pa.,  will 
conduct  its  annual  dinner  dance. 

This  is  a  significant  event  not  only 
for  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Father  Albanese  Post  but  for  the 
entire  greater  Berwick  community. 
Since  1947,  Post  1419  has  upheld  the 
highest  ideals  in  patriotism  and  com- 
munity service.  This  year,  as  Lyle  Au- 
gustine is  installed  as  commander,  it 
renews  its  dedication  to  God  and  coun- 
try. 
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This  organization  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  bringing  to  light  the  con- 
cerns of  veterans.  They  conduct  and 
participate  in  ceremonies  honoring 
those  who  have  served  their  coimtry. 
Among  their  activities  are  a  Veterans' 
Day  parade  and  ceremony,  a  Memorial 
Day  observance  through  the  placing 
of  flags  on  veterans  graves,  and  a  Co- 
lumbus Day  parade. 

Post  1419  receives  State  and  national 
recognition  for  its  distribution  of  over 
600  potted  shamrocks,  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day  to  the  patients  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital  and  Nursing 
Home  in  Wilkes-Barre.  This  project 
has  been  a  tradition  for  20  years  and  is 
financed  totally  through  contributions 
for  the  Catholic  War  Veterans'  "Cross 
of  Peace. " 

Additionally,  the  post  is  active  in 
youth  programs  and.  at  the  local  level, 
conducts  the  National  Catholic  War 
Veterans  spelling  contests  and  oratori- 
cal contests. 

Post  1419  has  over  250  regular  mem- 
bers, ranking  seventh  in  the  State  and 
20th  in  the  Nation.  Its  members  are 
active  on  both  the  State  and  national 
level  and,  most  recently,  Past  Post 
Commander  Joseph  (Jiggs)  DiPas- 
quale  has  served  for  two  consecutive 
terms  as  State  commander  for  the  De- 
partment of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  me  to  congratulate 
Father  Albanese  Post  1419  on  this  oc- 
casion of  its  annual  dinner  dance  and 
the  installation  of  its  officers.  The 
pleasure  is  all  the  greater,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, because  I  am  a  member  of  that 
post  and  have,  for  the  past  5  years, 
been  privileged  to  observe  and  partici- 
pate in  an  outstanding  record  of  serv- 
ice to  God,  country,  and  community.* 


LUJAN  SUPPORTS  JUDICIAL 
REVIEW  FOR  VETERANS 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor 
of  a  bill  which  would  provide  for  judi- 
cial review  for  veterans.  The  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  1959,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Adjudication  Procedure  and 
Judicial  Review  Act,  would  give  veter- 
ans access  to  the  judicial  system  if  a 
veteran  disagrees  with  the  final  deci- 
sion of  the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals 
and  feels  that  a  court  review  of  the  de- 
cision is  necessary. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  for  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fees  which  had  pre- 
viously been  limited  to  $10.  Thus  a 
veteran  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  an  attorney  at  a  fee  affordable 
to  the  veteran. 

Under  the  current  law,  a  veteran's 
claim  for  benefits  is  decided  upon  en- 
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tirely  within  the  framework  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  may  not 
be  brought  before  the  courts  for 
review  or  adjudication.  This  bill  would 
restore  to  veterans  their  fundamental 
constitutional  rights.  The  Senate  has 
passed  similar  legislation  for  the  last 
three  sessions  of  Congress  and  it  is 
time  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  act. 

H.R.  1959  should  be  considered  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Inves- 
tigations has  already  completed  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  and  I  hope  the  full 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  will  take 
up  consideration  as  quickly  as  possible. 
It  is  time  to  remedy  this  situation  and 
provide  veterans  with  the  right  to  ju- 
dicial review  and  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel.* 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
WALTER  E.  GARRISON 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Walter  E. 
Garrison  who  is  retiring  from  his  post 
as  chief  engineer  and  general  manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sanitation 
Districts. 

Engineers  usually  do  not  inspire 
great  poetry  or  great  praise,  probably 
because  most  engineers  are  doers, 
practical  men  and  women  of  daily 
business  and  straight-forward  problem 
solving.  And  this  is  necessary  because, 
more  than  any  other  profession,  engi- 
neers make  the  world  go  around.  But 
some  very  few  engineers  are  even 
more:  they  are  people  with  vision. 
They  have  the  talent,  the  training,  the 
careful  know-how,  nurtured  over  the 
years,  to  put  their  vision  into  being. 
Walter  Garrison  is  one  of  these  per- 
sons, a  dedicated  public  servant,  who 
has  translated  his  vision  into  reality 
and  who  has  helped  southern  Califor- 
nia grow  in  the  past  four  decades  that 
his  career  spans. 

A  native  of  New  Jersey,  Walt  earned 
his  bachelor  of  science  degree  from 
the  Cooper  Union  in  1942.  He  served  4 
years  during  World  War  II  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  joined 
the  engineering  staff  of  the  county 
sanitation  districts  of  Los  Angeles 
County  in  1948. 

Walt  worked  in  various  capacities  in 
the  sanitation  districts,  and  pioneered 
wastewater  recovery  and  refuse  sys- 
tems—and simultaneously  the  modem 
sewerage  disposal  methods— that  have 
made  available,  affordable  and  sus- 
tainable water  resources  for  Los  Ange- 
les County. 

In  1979,  he  was  appointed  chief  engi- 
neer and  general  manager  of  the  dis- 
tricts. In  this  position  Walt  has  gener- 
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al  oversight  of  the  organization  that 
provides  sewerage,  wastewater  reuse, 
and  refuse  Disposal  sites  for  approxi- 
mately 4  million  people  living  in  all  or 
part  of  75  cities  and  Itu-ge  tracts  of  im- 
incorporated  land  within  a  730-square- 
mile  area  in  Los  Angeles  County.  In 
conjimction  with  the  water  supply 
agencies  and  the  health  agencies,  Walt 
has  developed  a  system  of  reclaiming 
almost  100  million  gallons  of  freshwa- 
ter daily.  Under  his  tutelage,  engineers 
in  Los  Angeles  County  have  pioneered 
methods  of  recovering  methane  gas 
from  landfills  to  produce  electricity. 

Walt  has  somehow  found  time  to 
become  actively  involved  with  numer- 
ous national.  State,  and  local  organiza- 
tions in  the  field.  These  include  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Federation, 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, the  California  Association  of 
Sanitation  Engineers,  the  Joint  Tech- 
nical Advisory  Committee,  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Environmental  Engi- 
neers, and  the  American  Public  Works 
Association.  In  addition,  he  has 
worked  as  a  consultant  to  many  mu- 
nicipalities, has  published  numerous 
papers  in  the  field  and  is  on  the  man- 
agement advisory  group  to  the  con- 
struction grants  program  of  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years,  Walter 
Garrison  has  faced  many  tough  prob- 
lems and  has  been  asked  to  make  hard 
decisions.  He  has,  however,  viewed 
these  situations  as  challenges,  incen- 
tives to  convert  liabilities  to  assets.  My 
district  and  4  million  people  in  south- 
em  California  are  better  off  because 
of  him. 

My  wife.  Lee.  joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating Walt  Garrison  on  a  job  well 
done.  We  wish  him  and  his  wife,  June, 
their  six  children,  John,  Paulette, 
Richard,  Teresa.  Chris,  and  Jan  all  the 
best  in  their  future  endeavors.* 


LSC  REGULATIONS  ON  ELIGIBIL- 
ITY MUST  BE  ELIMINATED 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

*  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  joined  by  my  colleague  Olympia 
Snowe  and  our  colleagues  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  that  would  repeal  the 
new  client  eligibility  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration on  November  30. 

This  bill  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
preserve  legal  services  for  the  poor  el- 
derly of  this  Nation.  The  existing  reg- 
ulations which  serve  to  restrict  eligi- 
bility for  seniors  are  ill-founded.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  regulations 
should  have  been  changed  in  the  first 
place  given  the  fact  that  they  were 
successful  in  assuring  the  availability 
of   legal   services   for  senior   citizens 
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who.  in  many  cases,  have  no  where 
else  to  tum  for  such  help. 

Let  me  provide  my  colleagues  with 
the  history  which  brings  us  to  this 
point  today.  It  is  a  point  which  has 
not  been  arrived  at  without  significant 
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in  the  event  their  rights  are  threat- 
ened or  eliminated  in  any  fashion. 

Finally,  the  provision  in  existing  law 
which  makes  those  persons  receiving 
public  benefits  automatically  eligible 
for  legal  services  is  eliminated.  This 
"public  benefits  exemption"  was  criti- 
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For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
wish  to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  texts  of  these  two  bills.  I 
urge  all  those  who  share  our  concern 
for  the  elderly  to  join  with  us  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  most  important  legis- 
lation. 
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ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Services,  conducted 
a  hearing  to  Investigate  their  impact 
upon  the  elderly  and  disabled  commu- 
nities. Over  18  witnesses,  representing 
the     most     vulnerable     constituency 
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fy  many  people  whose  income  is 
slightly  over  the  maximum  income 
limits,  even  if  that  income  is  derived 
solely  from  other  Government  assist- 
ance programs  which  are  already 
means  tested. 
In  addition,  because  the  regulations 
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have  no  safe  haven  to  which  they  can 
run. 

Despite  documented  evidence  of  the 
dangers  in  El  Salvador,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration maintains  a  policy  of  de- 
porting Salvadoran  nationals  who 
have    sought    refuge    in    the    United 
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who,  in  many  cases,  have  no  where 
else  to  turn  for  such  help. 

Let  me  provide  my  colleagues  with 
the  history  which  brings  us  to  this 
point  today.  It  is  a  point  which  has 
not  been  arrived  at  without  significant 
debate  and  consideration.  On  Septem- 
ber 22,  my  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Services  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  conducted  hearings  on 
proposed  client  eligibility  regulations 
put  forth  by  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration on  August  29.  At  the  hearing, 
we  received  testimony  from  18  wit- 
nesses representing  the  poor  elderly 
and  disabled  communities,  on  the 
impact  of  these  proposed  regulations 
upon  the  existing  legal  services  net- 
work. The  testimony  was  overwhelm- 
ingly opposed  to  these  regulations.  I 
was  joined  by  my  colleague  and  our 
ranking  minority  member  Mrs.  Snowe. 
in  calling  for  these  regulations  to  be 
withdrawn. 

We  also  received  testimony  from  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  which  as- 
sured us  that  they  would  consider  our 
recommendation.  Despite  several  sub- 
sequent requests  of  the  LSC  Board 
that  they  cease  their  plans  to  go  forth 
with  the  new  guidelines,  they  nonethe- 
less determined  to  publish  the  original 
regulations  in  final  form  on  November 
30  which  are  only  slightly  modifies 
from  the  original  proposals. 

These  final  regulations,  which  we 
seek  to  overturn,  would  mandate 
assets  tests  upon  elderly  clients— 
which  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  program— could  include  such 
nonliquid  assets  such  as  the  value  of  a 
home— up  to  $15,000— work-related 
equipment— such  as  farm  tractors  and 
trailers— as  well  as  any  transportation 
vehicle  used  for  employment  or  other 
means,  such  as  medical  purposes.  This 
counting  of  nonliquid  assets  is  a  clear 
violation  of  the  LSC  authorizing  stat- 
ute which  only  allows  the  counting  of 
liquid  assets.  Many,  if  not  most  elderly 
citizens,  even  those  with  low  or  fixed 
incomes,  will  have  accumlated  at  least 
$1,500  in  nonliquid  assets  over  the 
course  of  their  lifetime— which  would 
disqualify  them  under  these  rules. 

Group  representation  services  to  el- 
derly nursing  home  residents  would  be 
eliminated.  Despite  the  clear  mandate 
in  the  LSC  statute— which  I  authored 
in  the  1977  amendments  that  directed 
the  Corporation  to  place  a  priority 
upon  serving  the  elderly  and  dis- 
abled—the poorest  and  most  vulnera- 
ble of  our  seniors  residing  in  nursing 
homes  could  not  be  served  unless  the 
group  which  sought  to  represent  them 
was  primarily  composed  of  eligible  in- 
dividuals under  the  new  guidelines. 
This  attempt  to  stifle  advocacy  groups 
from  protecting  the  institutionalized 
and  disabled  must  not  be  Jillowed  to 
happen.  Many  advocacy  groups  have 
been  critical  in  assuring  nursing  home 
residents  have  access  to  legal  services 
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in  the  event  their  rights  are  threat- 
ened or  eliminated  in  any  fashion. 

Finally,  the  provision  in  existing  law 
which  makes  those  persons  receiving 
public  benefits  automatically  eligible 
for  legal  services  is  eliminated.  This 
"public  benefits  exemption"  was  criti- 
cal to  minimizing  the  paperwork  in 
this  program  and  assuring  that  attor- 
neys spend  the  bulk  of  their  resources 
serving  needy  clients— not  filing  addi- 
tional and  uimecessary  forms.  Instead 
of  reducing  paperwork  under  these 
regulations— we  have  added  to  the  ex- 
isting paper  chase  that  can  only  serve 
to  hinder  services  to  needy  clients. 

At  the  subcommittee  hearing,  the 
justification  for  moving  forth  with 
new  eligibility  regulations  at  this  time 
was  that  inadequate  funding  was  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  LSC  mandate. 
This  is  not  the  case  at  all  given  the 
fact  that  Congress  increased  the  ap- 
propriation in  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Corporation  from  $241  million  in  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  to  $275  million  for 
this  year.  At  the  same  time,  its  own 
Board  of  Directors  recommended  a 
$68.3  million  increase  over  fiscal  year 
1983  of  $325.3  million  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  Clearly,  if  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Corporation's  arguments  in  support  of 
these  new  rules  was  lack  of  funds - 
this  request  has  clearly  diluted  if  not 
effectively  destroyed  their  original  ar- 
gument. 

I  must  also  point  out  that  these  eli- 
gibility regulations  were  proposed  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  which  was  com- 
posed of  four  "recess"  appointees 
which  were  not  approved  by  the  tradi- 
tional Senate  confirmation  process. 
Just  last  week,  two  more  "recess"  ap- 
pointees were  added  to  the  Board. 
Given  the  fact  that  the  entire  method 
of  selection  is  being  challenged,  it  ap- 
pears that  to  make  major  revisions  in 
programs  at  this  time  is  to  thwart  the 
role  of  Congress  in  exercising  its  role 
in  approving  those  individuals  who  are 
making  these  decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  reverse  these  regulations  and 
to  assure  that  those  rules  which  were 
in  effect  previously  are  retained.  I 
should  point  out.  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  that  we  are  taking  two  con- 
current and  complementary  approach- 
es in  this  legislation.  The  first  is  a  bill 
to  amend  the  LSC  authorizing  statute 
that  would  bar  the  new  rules  from 
taking  effect.  This  bill  will  be  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  the  LSC  reau- 
thorization bill  as  considered  by  the 
House  this  year. 

The  second  bill  seeks  to  eliminate 
these  rules  through  the  appropria- 
tions process.  We  will  offer  this 
amendment  when  LSC  appropriations 
legislation  is  considered  this  year.  This 
two-prong  approach,  we  feel,  will 
assure  that  these  regulations  arc  over- 
turned and  that  legal  services  to  the 
poor,  elderly,  and  disabled  are  re- 
tained. 
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For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
wish  to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  texts  of  these  two  bills.  I 
urge  all  those  who  share  our  concern 
for  the  elderly  to  join  with  us  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  most  important  legis- 
lation. 

H.R.  4659 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion Act  to  insure  that  procedures  for  de- 
termining eligibility  of  clients  are  no  more 
restrictive  than  those  in  effect  on  January 
1.  1983 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1007(a)(2)  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration Act  (42  U.S.C.  2996f(a)(2))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B)(iv)  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  the  semicolon; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (C)  by  adding  "and" 
after  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(D)  insure  that  income  levels,  guidelines, 
and  procedures  established  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  do  not  exclude  persons  from 
being  eligible  for  or  provided  legal  assist- 
ance under  this  title  who  would  not  be  so 
excluded  under  the  income  levels,  guide- 
lines, and  procedures  in  effect  under  this 
paragraph  on  January  1,  1983:". 

H.R.  4658 
A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  for 
the  implementation  of  regulations,  guide- 
lines, or  other  procedures  that  axe  more 
restrictive  with  respect  to  the  determina- 
tion of  eligibility  of  clients  than  those  in 
effect  on  January  1.  1983 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America    in   Congress   assembled.   That   no 
funds   appropriated   to   the   Legal   Services 
Corporation  may  be  used  to  implement  any 
regulations,    guidelines,    procedures,   or   in- 
structions issued  by  the  Legal  Ser\ices  Cor- 
poration which  would  exclude  any  person 
from  being  eligible  for  or  provided  legal  as- 
sistance under  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion   Act    who   would   not    be   so   excluded 
under    the    regulations,    guidelines,    proce- 
dures, and  instructions  of  the  Corporation 
in  effect  on  January  1.  1983.« 


LEGISLATION  TO  REPEAL  NEW 
ELIGIBILITY  GUIDELINES  FOR 
LEGAL  SERVICES 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  26.  1984 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleague  Congressman  Biaggi  in  spon- 
soring two  measures  today  which  will 
prevent  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion (LSC)  from  implementing  eligibil- 
ity requirements  that  are  more  restric- 
tive than  those  required  for  all  other 
Federal  social  programs. 

When  these  new,  seemingly  overly 
stringent  regulations  were  first  pro- 
posed by  LSC  last  August,  Congress- 
man Biaggi  and  I,  as  chairman  and 
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ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Services,  conducted 
a  hearing  to  Investigate  their  impact 
upon  the  elderly  and  disabled  commu- 
nities. Over  18  witnesses,  representing 
the  most  vulnerable  constituency 
groups  in  the  country,  strongly  recom- 
mended withdrawal  of  the  proposed 
regulations.  It  was  predicted  that  the 
proposals  would  eliminate  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  current  eligibile  elderly  cli- 
ents, a  most  compelling  argument  to 
those  of  us  concerned  with  the  overall 
well-being  of  our  Nation's  older  popu- 
lation. 

Based  upon  such  predictions,  Chair- 
man Biaggi  and  I  repeatedly  peti- 
tioned the  LSC  Board  to  reconsider  its 
proposals.  Nevertheless,  on  November 
30,  the  Board  published  their  final 
guidelines.  We  were  surprised  to  note 
that  despite  almost  unanimous  criti- 
cism, the  guidelines  were  only  slightly 
modified  from  their  original  form. 

I  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of 
this  action  by  LSC  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  present  Board  of  Directors  is 
composed  of  four  members  who  are 
merely  recess  appointments,  none  of 
whom  are  included  in  the  list  of  11 
nominees  presently  pending  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

Moreover,  I  am  puzzled  why  ISC  in- 
sists on  this  attempt  to  streamline  eli- 
gibility rolls  at  a  time  when  there  are 
actually  more  dollars  for  LSC  activi- 
ties this  year  than  there  have  been  the 
preceeding  2  years— $275  million  in 
fiscal  year  1984  versus  $241  million  in 
fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal  year  1983. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  point  out  only 
a  few  of  the  serious  consequences  of 
the  final  regulations  for  those  Mem- 
bers who  are  also  concerned  with  the 
elderly  poor's  access  to  legal  services. 
The  primary  change  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  maximum  national  income 
level  for  eligible  clients.  All  income,  in- 
cluding Government  income-mainte- 
nance benefits,  as  well  as  liquid  and 
nonliquid  assets— including  equity  in  a 
home  over  $15,000— will  now  be  exam- 
ined in  determining  whether  an  indi- 
vidual is  eligible  for  legal  services.  Pre- 
viously, Government  income-mainte- 
nance benefits  were  excluded  when 
computing  income  and  only  liquid  net 
assets  were  examined.  The  practical 
effect  of  the  old  rules  was  to  enable 
people  who  already  qualified  for  food 
.stamps  or  welfare  to  be  automatically 
eligible  for  legal  services,  thus  elimi- 
nating a  time-consuming  and  expen- 
sive process  already  required  by  other 
Government  programs. 

Although  the  Corporation  stresses 
its  desire  to  maximize  scarce  resources 
as  a  rationale  for  these  regulations, 
additional  individual  eligibility  deter- 
minations will,  in  fact,  use  up  valuable 
resources  on  unnecessary  paperwork 
and  reduce  the  level  of  services  avail- 
able to  clients.  P^irthermore,  these 
new  limitations  will  probably  disquali- 
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fy  many  people  whose  income  is 
slightly  over  the  maximum  income 
limits,  even  if  that  income  is  derived 
solely  from  other  Government  assist- 
ance programs  which  are  already 
means  tested. 

In  addition,  because  the  regulations 
require  that  the  income  of  all  resident 
family  members  be  considered,  elderly 
or  disabled  people  living  with  relatives 
could  be  disqualified  from  legal  assist- 
ance if  the  income  and  assets  of  those 
relatives  are  only  slightly  higher  than 
the  regulations  allow.  The  only  alter- 
natives for  these  people  is  to  move  out 
on  their  own,  which  may  be  physically 
impossible  and/or  emotionally  unde- 
sirable, or  move  into  institutions,  or  to 
simply  forgo  legal  services.  Is  this 
what  the  LSC  Board  has  in  mind  as  it 
insists  on  such  dramatic  new  regula- 
tions? 

The  measures  that  Chairman  Biaggi 
and  I  have  introduced  today  would 
guarantee  that  procedures  for  deter- 
mining eligibility  of  clients  are  no 
more  restrictive  than  those  in  effect 
on  January  1,  1983.  The  first  measure, 
already  cosponsored  by  36  members, 
amencls  the  Legal  Services  Act  to  that 
effect.  The  second  bill  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  funds  appropriated  to  the 
LSC  if  the  client  eligibility  guidelines 
are  more  restrictive  than  those  in 
effect  on  January  1,  1983.  We  plan  to 
introduce  this  second  bill  to  offer  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment appropriations  measure  later 
this  year. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  regula- 
tions are  more  injurious  to  the  poor  in 
this  country  than  they  are  helpful, 
and  I  invite  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  legislation  which 
would  prevent  the  imposition  of  these 
new  guidelines  recommended  by  four 
temporary,  unconfirmed  LSC  Board 
members.* 


DON'T  DEPORT  SALVADORAN 
REFUGEES 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OHINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  17  last  year,  I  joined  with 
Representatives  Jim  Moakley,  Joel 
Pritchard,  Barney  Frank,  Ted  Weiss, 
Jim  Jeffords,  Ed  Towns,  and  Mike 
LowRY  to  introduce  needed  legislation 
delaying  the  deportation  of  Salvador- 
an  nationals  residing  in  the  United 
States.  Citizens  in  El  Salvador,  par- 
ticularly displaced  persons,  are  the 
first  to  be  victims  of  violence.  That  vi- 
olence comes  not  only  from  the  "death 
squads,"  but  from  a  general  break- 
down of  law  and  order:  Essential  serv- 
ices are  not  available,  the  judicial 
system  is  nonexistent,  and  citizens 
who  become  victims  of  the  civil  strife 
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have  no  safe  haven  to  which  they  can 
run. 

Despite  documented  evidence  of  the 
dangers  in  El  Salvador,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration maintains  a  policy  of  de- 
porting Salvadoran  nationals  who 
have  sought  refuge  in  the  United 
States.  The  Salvadorans  who  have  fled 
to  this  country  fear  the  generalized  vi- 
olence inherent  in  civil  war.  They  do 
not  ask  for  a  new  home  here:  they 
need  temporary  protection. 

Staying  deportation  until  Congress 
determines  that  conditions  in  El  Salva- 
dor have  reached  a  point  that  allows 
the  safe  return  of  its  citizens  is  a  rea- 
sonable approach  to  a  dire  problem. 
All  other  North  and  Central  American 
countries  now  refrain  from  forcibly  re- 
turning Salvadorans.  The  United 
States  should  follow  suit. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  ain  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  in  support  of  such  a 
policy: 

Why  Poles  but  Not  Salvadorans? 

This  IS  a  story  about  a  case  of  bureaucrat- 
ic doubletalk.  which  is  harmless,  and  a 
double  standard,  which  is  not.  The  double- 
talk  is  "extended  voluntary  departure," 
which  means  giving  visitors  to  this  country 
a  port  in  a  sudden  storm.  The  double  stand- 
ard is  that  the  United  States  gives  such 
refuge  to  people  from  most  of  the  world, 
but  not  to  people  from  El  Salvador.  Why 
not? 

There  are  refugees  and  there  are  refugees. 
Some  come  here  precisely  to  find  a  perma- 
nent haven  from  persecution— Jews  fleeing 
Hilter  in  the  30's.  boat  people  fleeing  Viet- 
nam in  the  70's.  But  others  come  here  as 
visitors  and  are  turned  into  refugees,  while 
here,  by  events  at  home.  To  force  them  to 
return  before  the  turmoil  ends  might  be  a 
death  sentence. 

The  Ugandans,  for  example,  who  were 
here  during  Idi  Amin's  bloody  last 
days  ...  or  the  Iranian  students  in  colleges 
across  the  country  when  the  AyatoUah 
came  to  power  ...  or  the  Poles  visiting  in 
this  country  when  martial  law  was  declared 
in  theirs  ...  or,  now.  the  Salvadorans. 

Some  societies  provide  for  temporary  safe 
haven  by  law.  American  law  makes  no  such 
provision  but  this  country  has  evolved  an  in- 
formal one.  under  the  Attorney  General's 
prosecutory  discretion:  extended  voluntary 
departure.  That  means  if  you  are  in  a  class 
of  people  found  to  need  temporary  haven  in 
an  emergency,  you  can  stay.  Even  if  your 
visa  expires  tomorrow  morning,  you  have  an 
extra  six  months,  say,  to  wait  out  the  storm 
back  home,  maybe  longer. 

For  instance,  if  you  are  a  Pole  who  was 
caught  here  when  martial  law  was  declared 
in  your  homeland  in  December  1981,  your 
extended  voluntary  departure  deadline  is 
about  to  be  extended  yet  again,  to  Decem- 
ber 1983.  Over  the  years,  the  Government 
has  granted  this  kind  of  haven  to  other  na- 
tionalities, too— Cubans.  Czechs,  Chileans, 
Ethiopians.  Nicaraguans.  Ugandans  and  Af- 
ghans. Why  does  this  Administration  refuse 
to  grant  such  safe  haven  to  Salvadorans? 

One  explanation  concerns  danger.  State 
Department  officials  contend  that  the  vio- 
lence in  El  Salvador  is  not  sufficiently  in- 
tense or  widespread  to  justify  extended  vol- 
untary departure.  It's  a  puzzling  argument, 
coming  just  at  the  time  the  Administration 
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wants  Congress  to  spend  much  more  to  help 
end  the  Salvadoran  violence. 

It  would  appear  to  t>e  precisely  in  our  for- 
eign policy  interest  to  affirm  that  condi- 
tions in  El  Salvador  are  dajigerous.  not  to 
deny  it.  Nor  would  acknowledging  the  vio- 
lence disparage  the  Government  that  the 
United  States  wishes  to  assist. 
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enhance  small  business  capital  formation 
both  externally  and  internally.  Pursuant  to 
these  efforts,  I  have  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  critical  importance  of  small 
firms  to  the  job  generation  process  and 
technological  Innovation  of  this  country. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  small  business 
community  is  able  to  perform  its  proper 
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anced  plan  of  financial  deregulation  which 
recognizes  the  special  credit  needs  of  small 
firms. 

It  should  be  noted  that  witnesses  and 
others  have  expressed  fears  concerning  the 
effect  of  the  present  and  projected  bank  de- 
regulation on  the  ability  of  small  firms  to 
maintain  an  adequate  flow  of  capital. 
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more  important,  he  gave  them  advice 
and  listened  to  their  problems. 

And  so,  on  November  18.  the  Greater 
Nanticoke  Area  School  Board  renamed 
the  fieldhouse  at  the  John  S.  Fine 
High  School.  From  now  on,  it  will  be 
known  as  the  Conky  Prushinski  Pield- 
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A  vocational  rehabilitation  department 
conducts  in-depth  evaluation  and  career  ex- 
ploration, and  places  clients  each  year  in  po- 
sitions In  private  business  and  Industry. 

An  extended  counseling  program  pairs 
counselors  with  clients  on  a  one-to-one 
basis,  with  the  ongoing  goal  of  helping  cli- 
ents to  learn  more  about  themselves. 
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from  the  line-item  veto  to  space-based 
defense  systems. 

The  present  is  great  under  President 
Reagan.  America  is  back  and  getting 
better.  The  future  can  only  improve  If 
the  President  is  allowed  to  turn  4 
great  years  into  8  great  years.* 
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wants  Congress  to  spend  much  more  to  help 
end  the  Saivadoran  violence. 

It  would  appear  to  be  precisely  in  our  for- 
eign policy  interest  to  affirm  that  condi- 
tions in  El  Salvador  are  dangerous,  not  to 
deny  it.  Nor  would  acknowledging  the  vio- 
lence disparage  the  Government  that  the 
United  States  wishes  to  assist. 

A  second,  more  plausible  explanation  is 
numbers.  There  are  only  about  5.0OO  Poles 
affected  by  extended  voluntary  departure 
but  probably  100,000  Salvadorans— or  more. 
Not  many  Poles  are  able  to  sneak  into  this 
country  to  take  advantage  of  the  grant  of 
temporary  haven.  But  officials  fear  that  a 
great  many  Salvadorans  would  try  sneaking 
in  if  they  became  eligible  for  it,  turning  it 
into  a  de  facto  amnesty  for  illegals. 

Perhaps  so,  but  what  does  that  have  to  do 
with  peril?  If  El  Salvador  is  d&ngerous,  as 
the  State  Department  reports  in  other  con- 
texts, then  forcing  Salvadorans  to  return 
home  may  subject  them  to  danger  and 
death.  Why  does  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion err  on  the  side  of  peril?  Why  not,  tem- 
porarily, err  on  the  side  of  safety?  Why  let 
Poles  stay  but  not  Salvadorans? 

Fairness,  not  to  mention  humanity,  calls 
for  a  better  answer.* 


BOOSTING  SMALL  BUSINESS  AT 
THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

or  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 
problem  confronting  our  Nations 
small  business  community  during  this 
period  of  continued  high  interest  rates 
is  how  to  raise  capital  for  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion. 

As  another  step  in  seeking  to  en- 
hance the  capital  formation  opportu- 
nities for  small  business,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  H.R.  2566  which  would  re- 
quire small  business  representation  on 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  In  support  of  that 
legislation,  today  I  presented  a  state- 
ment for  the  record  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Domestic  Monetary  Policy  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

Following  is  the  text  of  that  state- 
ment, which  I  hope  will  broaden  un- 
derstanding of  the  current  needs  and 
concerns  of  the  small  business  commu- 
nity that  is  so  vital  to  our  Nation's 
economic  well-being: 

Thank  you.  Mr  Chairman  and  distin- 
guished Colleagues  for  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  views  on  H.R.  2566  and  to 
impart  some  underlying  observations  con- 
cerning this  proposal  to  include  small  busi- 
ness and  agricultural  representatives  on  the 
Board  of  Goverors  of  the  Federal  Reser\-e 
System. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  other  Members 
will  specifically  discuss  the  need  for  agricul- 
tural representation.  I  will  confine  my  re- 
marks to  the  importance  of  small  business 
representation  generally. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  on  Tax.  Access  to  Equity 
Capital  and  Business  Opportunities.  I  have 
attempted  to  develop  measures  designed  to 
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enhance  small  business  capital  formation 
both  externally  and  internally.  Pursuant  to 
these  efforts.  I  have  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  critical  Importance  of  small 
firms  to  the  Job  generation  process  and 
technological  innovation  of  this  country. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  small  business 
community  is  able  to  perform  its  proper 
function  in  the  future  economic  vitality  of 
our  Nation,  it  is  essential  to  understand  the 
unique  problems  faced  by  small  business  in 
raising  necessary  capital.  Specifically,  small 
business  has  traditionally  been  denied 
access  to  commercial  paper  and  bond  mar- 
kets and  has  consistently  relied  on  commer- 
cial bank  credit  as  a  key  source  of  credit  fi- 
nancing. In  fact,  a  survey  of  bankers  by  the 
Interagency  Task  Force  on  Small  Business 
Finance  indicates  that  small  firms  obtain 
approximately  70%  of  their  credit  from 
commercial  banks.  With  small  business 
often  paying  two  to  three  percentage  points 
above  prime,  the  high  rate  of  interest  rates 
of  the  last  few  years  have  been  prohibitive 
to  small  business  capital  access. 

Cognizant  of  the  economic  reality  of  small 
business'  interest  rate  sensitivity.  I  have 
held  numerous  investigatory  hearings  on 
the  impact  of  Interest  rates  on  small  busi- 
ness capital  formation.  As  a  result  of  my 
early  efforts  regarding  this  issue,  my  Sub- 
committee prepared  a  report  detailing  the 
effects  of  Federal  Reserve  Monetary  Policy 
on  small  business.  One  of  the  salient  recom- 
mendations to  surface  from  this  effort  was 
that  the  Congress  should  endeavor  to 
ensure  that  the  Federal  Reserve  conduct 
monetary  policy  in  a  manner  which  will 
minimize  the  negative  effects  such  policies 
may  have  on  small  business." 

This  proposition.  I  believe,  is  still  well- 
founded.  While  admittedly,  the  country  has 
embarked  on  the  road  to  economic  resur- 
gence, we  must  keep  in  mind  that  many 
economists  contend  that  the  rekindling  of 
this  Nations  economic  spark  was  initially 
spurred,  in  large  degree,  by  the  relaxation 
of  the  tight  monetary  policy  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  in  the  fall  of  1982  The  result  of 
this  action  was  a  moderate  reduction  in  in- 
terest rates  still  historically  high  when 
viewed  from  the  "real"  interest  rate  p>er- 
spective.  These  positive  signals  of  economic 
growth  should  be  closely  scrutinized,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  may  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  take 
the  initiative  through  monetary  policy  ad- 
justment to  check  a  future  resurgence  of  in- 
terest rates  resulting  from  a  clash  between 
the  present  and  projected  Federal  deficit 
and  increase  in  business'  borrowing  de- 
mands. A  return  to  high  and  volatile  inter- 
est rates  could  wreak  havoc  on  the  already 
tenuous  capital  access  position  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

Therefore,  the  proposal  before  us  today  to 
require  small  business  representation  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous boost  in  the  continuing  struggle  to 
maintain  an  affordable  flow  of  funds  to  the 
small  business  community. 

Another  area  of  \ital  concern  to  small 
business  and  its  relationship  to  credit  access 
is  the  revolution  occurring  in  the  financial 
ser\'ices  industry  and  the  evolution  of  bank 
deregulation. 

In  my  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  have  held  hearings  to  investi- 
gate the  impact  of  these  trends  on  small 
business  financing.  As  these  financial  devel- 
opments occur  it  is  essential  that  those  of  us 
concerned  with  the  economic  health  of 
small  business  closely  monitor  these 
changes  concentrating  on  achieving  a  bal- 
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anced  plan  of  financial  deregulation  which 
recognizes  the  special  credit  needs  of  small 
firms. 

It  should  be  noted  that  witnesses  and 
others  have  expressed  fears  concerning  the 
effect  of  the  present  and  projected  bank  de- 
regulation on  the  ability  of  small  firms  to 
maintain  an  adequate  flow  of  capital. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned  dif- 
ficulties in  assessing  the  impact  of  the  de- 
regulation scenario  on  small  business  is  a 
lack  of  suffient  data  regarding  small  busi- 
ness loan  practices.  In  order  to  effectuate 
sound  policy  and  the  future  viability  of 
small  business  credit,  we  must  Institute  pro- 
cedures to  develop  a  sound  data  base  on 
small  business  financing. 

Another  source  of  small  business  appre- 
hension concerning  bank  deregulation  is  the 
disappearance  of  the  small  community- 
based  banks  which  could  result  from  the 
elimination  of  interstate  banking  restric- 
tions. Many  small  business  advocates  claim 
community-based  banks  are  In  a  better  posi- 
tion to  service  small  firms'  credit  needs  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  personally  know  the 
business  applicant  and  the  particular  nu- 
ances of  the  community  in  which  he  or  she 
operates. 

These  Innovations  In  financial  products, 
locations  and  services  have  caused  alarm  not 
only  in  the  small  business  community,  but 
throughout  the  financial  community  as  a 
whole.  For  example.  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  Paul  A.  'Volcker  and  Treasury 
Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan,  at  a  recent 
Senate  Banking  Committee  hearing  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  urged  Congress  to  act  immediate- 
ly to  restore  some  semblance  of  order  to  the 
existing  state  of  turmoil  in  the  financial 
services  industry. 

In  view  of  this  erratic  transformation  In 
the  financial  community,  and  the  lack  of 
data  concerning  small  business  credit,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  urgent  that  the  interests 
of  small  business  be  represented  at  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  as  well  as  other  policy  making 
bodies. 

In  conclusion ,  let  me  point  out  that  in 
these  times  of  economic  uncertainty  and  fi- 
nancial Instability,  we  must  prevent  an  eco- 
nomic scenario  which  could  threaten  irrep- 
arable harm  to  our  small  business  sector.  In 
addition,  I  would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Mav- 
roules  for  introducing  this  measure  and  my 
other  colleagues  who  have  consistently  at- 
tempted to  Implement  proposals  on  behalf 
of  the  small  business  community,  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  Nation's  economic  stabili- 
ty.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHET    "CONKy 
PRUSHINSKI 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

Of  PENNSYLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
young  people  of  the  city  of  Nanticoke 
lost  a  great  friend  when  Chet  Pru- 
shinski  died  on  October  30.  1983.  For 
almost  40  years,  Chet,  whom  everyone 
knew  as  'Conky,"  served  as  a  volun- 
teer trainer  for  the  Nanticoke  area 
football  team.  He  taped  the  young- 
sters before  each  game:  he  tended  to 
their  minor  injuries  and,  perhaps  even 
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more  important,  he  gave  them  advice 
and  listened  to  their  problems. 

And  so.  on  November  18,  the  Greater 
Nanticoke  Area  School  Board  renamed 
the  fieldhouse  at  the  John  S.  Fine 
High  School.  From  now  on,  it  will  be 
known  as  the  Conky  Prushinski  Field- 
hotise  in  fitting  tribute  to  a  man  who 
for  two  generations  gave  of  himself  to 
the  kids  of  the  Nanticoke  area. 

It  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  great 
man,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  happy  for 
the  opportunity  to  share  this  signifi- 
cant event  with  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  the  Hotise.* 


25  YEARS  OF  FAVARH 


HON.  NANCT  L  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fine  work  that  is  oc- 
curring in  my  district  for  developmen- 
tally  disabled  children,  undertaken  by 
a  unique  group  of  parents  organized 
into  the  Farmington  Valley  Associa- 
tion for  Retarded  and  Handicapped, 
Inc.  (FAVARH).  FAVARH  is  celebrat- 
ing its  25th  anniversary  this  year,  and 
the  success  of  this  organization  is  a 
testimony  to  the  power  inherent  in 
grassroots  organizations  and  the  valu- 
able role  they  play  in  our  community 
life.  I  think  the  following  statement 
appropriately  sums  up  the  substantial 
accomplishments  of  a  quarter  of  a 
decade  of  service  to  our  Connecticut 
community  and  beyond. 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  FAVARH 

Parent  Power  is  amazing.  When  parents 
work  together  to  help  their  developmentally 
disabled  children.  wonderful  things 
happen— sometimes  beyond  their  expecta- 
tions; like  FAVARH  (The  Farmington 
Valley  Association  for  Retarded  &  Handi- 
capped. Inc.)  as  it  is  today. 

One  day  in  1958  a  parent  who  had  a  re- 
tarded youngster  advertised  in  a  local  paper 
in  Connecticut's  Farmington  Valley  asking 
other  parents  to  meet  with  her.  Seven  fami- 
lies responded.  They  met  for  support, 
strengthening  each  other  to  feel  less  lonely, 
less  like  outsiders.  As  discussions  led  to 
action,  they  discovered  that  together  they 
possessed  an  Important  commodity  that 
they  lacked  Individually— POWER.  Prom 
that  nucleus  which  gradually  linked  with 
similar  groups  grew  a  movement,  leading  to 
state  and  then  the  national  Association  for 
Retarded  Citizens.  They  were  swept  along 
on  the  tide  of  common  purpose— fostering 
education,  habilitation,  and  rehabilitation 
services  for  their  family  members,  resulting 
In  service  agencies  nationwide  such  as 
FAVARH. 

Today,  the  agency  offers  an  extensive 
range  of  services  for  developmentally  dis- 
abled and  physically  handicapped  persons 
and  their  families. 

FAVARH's  Adult  Vocational  Program  in- 
cludes a  Clerical  Bindery,  an  Industrial 
Workshop  and  a  Food  Service  Program  in 
its  own  125  seat  restaurant. 
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A  vocational  rehabilitation  department 
conducts  in-depth  evaluation  and  career  ex- 
ploration, and  places  clients  each  year  in  po- 
sitions in  private  business  and  industry. 

An  extended  counseling  program  pairs 
counselors  with  clients  on  a  one-to-one 
basis,  with  the  ongoing  goal  of  helping  cli- 
ents to  leam  more  about  themselves. 

Family  counseling  is  also  a  vital  part  of 
the  overall  program.  Project  COPE.  Con- 
cerned Outreach  to  Parents  of  Exceptional 
Children,  assists  parents  of  newborn  or 
newly  diagnosed  developmentally  disabled 
and  physically  handicapped  children. 
Family  counseling  is  available  for  those  par- 
ents needing  to  examine  their  feelings  and 
solve  problems  that  arise  as  their  children 
grow  to  adulthood. 

FAVARH  currently  provides  residential 
opportunity  for  six  mentally  retarded  adults 
in  its  group  home.  It  can  also  help  locate  In- 
dependent or  supervised  apartments  for  ap- 
propriately qualified  participants. 

Now  with  silver  in  our  hair  and  some 
tough  battles  and  success  stories  for  our 
base  we  are  forging  ahead  with  new  pro- 
grams aimed  at  maximizing  the  emotional, 
mental,  physical  and  social  potential  of 
those  here  in  the  Valley  who  need  us.  We 
anticipate  the  challenge  of  the  next  25 
years  as  we  glance  back  and  realize  what  in- 
dividual courage  can  overcome  when  sus- 
tained and  marshaled  through  the  support 
of  friends.* 
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from  the  line-item  veto  to  space-based 
defense  systems. 

The  present  is  great  under  President 
Reagan.  America  is  back  and  getting 
better.  The  future  can  only  improve  If 
the  President  is  allowed  to  turn  4 
great  years  into  8  great  years.* 


THE  FUTURE  UNDER  PRESIDENT 
REAGAN 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
we  were  given  a  glimpse  of  the  future 
as  President  Reagan  sees  it.  as  he  pro- 
poses to  shape  it  if  he  is  elected  to  a 
second  term  in  the  White  House. 

I  find  it  somwhat  ironic  that  while 
younger  men  seeking  the  Presidency 
have  murky,  often  gloomy  visions  of 
our  present  and  future,  our  incumbent 
President  is  the  only  candidate  who 
has  a  clear,  positive,  and  progressive 
view  of  where  we  are  going  and  where 
we  can  go. 

President  Reagan  has  proposed  set- 
ting up  a  manned  space  station,  for  ex- 
ample, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $8  to 
$12  billion  over  several  years.  This 
would  be  a  boon  to  all  mankind— we  all 
know  how  our  investment  in  the  space 
program  under  President  Kennedy 
benefited  us  beyond  our  wildest  hopes. 

But  the  President's  younger,  sup- 
posedly future-oriented  opponents 
have  attacked  the  space  station  pro- 
posal. Why.  Mr.  Mondale  even  led  the 
opposition  to  the  space  shuttle  while 
he  was  in  the  Senate.  To  his  credit, 
Senator  Glenn  agrees  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  space  station  question,  but 
he  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 

Throughout  last  night's  speech  and 
his  term  of  office.  Ronald  Reagan  has 
backed  fresh  ideas  for  the  future— 
from  enterprise  zones  to  tax  indexing. 


UNDERSTANDING  ALZHEIMER'S 
DISEASE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CAUFORWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  2  million  people  in  the  United 
States  contact  Alzheimer's  disease. 
Five  percent  of  our  senior  citizens 
suffer  from  it.  Yet  few  people  under- 
stand how  this  disease,  for  which 
there  is  no  cure,  affects  its  victims  and 
their  families. 

Glenn  and  Grace  Kirkland.  a  Be- 
thesda,  Md.  couple,  are  the  subjects  of 
a  documentary  on  Alzheimer's  disease, 
"Living  With  Grace,"  which  will  air  in 
April  on  Public  Broadcasting  System 
stations  throughout  the  country. 

In  anticipation  of  the  showing  of 
this  film,  Lon  Rains  has  written  a 
touching  article  about  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease and  the  Kirklands.  His  article  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  and  I  believe  it  is  must  reading 
for  every  Americaui.  I  also  hope  that 
all  of  us  will  view  "Living  With 
Grace." 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  26.  1984] 
Inside  an  Alzheimer's  Family 

FILM  documents  A  BETHESDA  COUPLE'S 
STRUGGLE  WITH  DISEASE 

(By  Lon  Rains) 

A  woman  stands  in  her  kitchen  staring 
with  growing  agitation  at  a  frying  pan  filled 
with  hamburgers.  She  knows  she  can  cook 
but  somehow  cannot  remember  what  to  do. 

In  frustration  and  anger,  she  cries  out  for 
her  husband,  asking  him  whether  it  is  time 
for  breakfast  or  dinner  and  what  she  is  sup- 
posed to  do. 

As  meml)ers  of  a  camera  crew  move  In  and 
out  of  the  picture  to  offer  assistance,  Glenn 
Kirkland  patiently  soothes  his  wife  and 
completes  the  task  for  her. 

Grace  Kirkland,  73,  who  once  would  have 
handled  a  pan  of  hamburgers  with  skill  and 
pleasure,  is  a  victim  of  Alzheimer's  disease, 
which  is  robbing  her  of  memory.  Houshold 
chores  can  be  a  frustrating  experience  for 
the  Kirklands,  Bethesda  residents  who  are 
the  focus  of  an  award-winning  documentary 
called  "Living  With  Grace  "  It  was  filmed 
last  summer  by  William  A.  Whiteford  and 
Susan  Hattery  Cohen  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Therapy  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine  in  Baltimore. 

"Living  With  Grace  "  won  the  grand  prize 
at  the  International  Rehabilitation  Film 
Festival  in  New  York  three  months  ago, 
competing  against  200  entries.  A  precious 
winner  of  the  festival,  sponsored  for  seven 
years  by  the  U.S.  branch  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion  International  organization,   was  "Ele- 
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phant  Man."  which  also  won  an  Academy 
Award. 

"Living  With  Grace"  will  be  shown  April 
30  on  Public  Broadcasting  System  stations. 
Glenn  Kirkland.  65.  who  is  a  shy  and  re 
tiring  physicist  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Applied  Physics  Laboratory,  said 
that  at  first  he  declined  to  make  the  film. 
But  he  later  agreed  to  this  invasion  of  their 
private  lives  because,  as  president  of  the 
Alzheimer's  Disease  and  Related  Disorders 
Association  of  Baltimore  and  Central  Mary- 
land, he  knew  that  it  was  useful  for  the 
public  to  learn  about  Alzheimer's. 

A  native  of  Atlanta  and  a  former  Treasury 
Department  clerk  who  has  lived  in  this  area 
since  1945.  Grace  Kirkland  raised  a  daugh- 
ter. Evelyn  Smith,  and  has  two  grandchil- 
dren. She  was  once  a  skilled  cook  and  seam- 
stress who  loved  to  cook  for  company  and 
make  her  own  clothes  and  bridesmaid  gowns 
for  friends.  She  also  sang  in  her  church 
choir.  She  never  had  been  seriously  ill- 

After  meeting  her.  Whiteford  and  Cohen 
said,  they  knew  they  wanted  to  make  her 
the  subject  of  their  documentary.  "We  just 
fell  in  love  with  her."  Cohen  said. 

But  the  filming  was  not  easy  for  the  crew 
or  for  the  Kirklands. 

'It  was  a  very  emotional  experience.  " 
Whiteford  said.  'Initially  it  was  very  un- 
comfortable. But  we  began  to  establish  a 
rapport  and  she  began  to  know  us.' 

Alzheimer's  disease  affects  more  than  2 
million  people  a  year  in  the  United  States. 
Although  sometimes  identified  as  "senility." 
Alzheimer's  is  not  the  fading  of  memory 
that  often  comes  with  age.  but  a  progres- 
sive, incurable  degeneration  of  the  brain. 
Other  signs  include  loss  of  short-term 
memory,  confusion,  bizarre  behavior  and. 
eventually  total  dependency. 

While  Alzheimer's  occasionally  affects 
those  in  middle  age.  it  is  far  more  prevalent 
,among  the  elderly.  The  disease  affects  5 
percent  of  those  over  65  and  10  percent  of 
those  over  80,  the  film-makers  said. 

With  12  hours  of  videotape  in  hand  to 
make  their  30-minute  documentary,  White- 
ford and  Cohen  decided  to  take  a  nontradi- 
tional  approach:  Rather  than  integrate 
footage  of  the  Kirklands  with  facts,  statis- 
tics and  statements  from  professionals,  they 
chose  to  portray  Alzheimer's  from  the  vic- 
tim's perspective. 

Every  scene  in  the  film  focuses  on  Grace 
as  she  tries  to  cope  with  her  loss  of  memory. 
She  works  word  puzzle  games  and  visits  a 
day-care  center,  her  doctor  and  her  grand- 
children. Following  the  Kirklands  through 
the  events  of  one  summer,  the  film  focuses 
on  the  confusion  and  frustration  that  char- 
acterize the  existence  of  an  Alzheimer's 
victim  existence. 

"Grace  knows  that  something  is  wrong 
with  her  but  she  does  not  know  what,  and  it 
gets  her  flustered  and  embarrassed."  her 
husband  said.  In  one  scene  she  exhibits  loud 
and  seemingly  drunken  behavior— typical  of 
those  who  suffer  the  disease— while  watch- 
ing a  magician  perform  at  Baltimore's  Inner 
Harbor. 

"Actually,  she  is  just  a  very  beautiful 
person.  By  portraying  Grace  as  she  is.  we 
hope  people  will  understand  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  help  people  like  Grace,"  White- 
ford said. 

But  "Living  With  Grace "  also  focuses  on 
Glenn  Kirklands  role.  Although  his  wife's 
moods  change  abruptly  and  without  warn- 
ing, he  remains  a  calm  and  steadying  influ- 
ence. 

"He  never  reacts  to  her  on  an  emotional 
level. "  Cohen  said.  "He  uses  distraction  as  a 
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management   technique   almost   to   perfec- 
tion." 

Glenn  Kirkland  said  that  there  is  little 
point  in  getting  upset  with  an  Alzheimer's 
victim.  "But  I  have  to  force  myself  to  stay 
on  an  even  keel  when  she  says  and  does 
things  that  would  normally  upset  me."  he 
said. 

"It  gets  frustrating,  but  I  try  to  turn  prob- 
lems into  challenges  to  see  how  I  can  im- 
plant my  idea  in  her  so  she  won't  get  embar- 
rassed. Sometimes  we  just  spell  out  words 
together  or  I  will  make  up  a  song  we  can 
sing  to  remember  it.  " 

The  impact  of  Alzheimer"s  disease  can  be 
as  devastating  for  the  victim"s  family  as  it  is 
for  the  victim.  As  the  disease  advances— it 
can  take  up  to  12  years— victims  eventually 
lose  the  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Full-time  care  is  expensive  and  is  not  usual- 
ly covered  by  medical  insurance,  Kirkland 
said. 

"I  will  probably  have  to  retire  early. "  he 
said.  "I  am  anxious  that  we  stay  together  as 
a  family.  You  would  think  that  this  would 
cause  families  to  break  up.  but  it  makes 
marriages  much  tighter.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of 
people  showing  great  love  for  one  another. 

"People  in  our  age  bracket  seem  to  have  a 
different  attitude  than  the  younger  genera- 
tion. Our  marriage  vows  said  "for  l)etter  or 
worse,  in  sickness  and  in  health.'  It  never 
occurs  to  us  that  it  should  by  any  other 
way. " 

As  an  official  of  an  Alzheimer's  Associa- 
tion chapter.  Kirkland  said  that  he  is  in  fre 
quent  contact  with  families  of  other  victims. 
He  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  he  agreed  to 
do  the  documentary  was  to  help  people  un- 
derstand the  difficulty  and  challenge  that 
the  families  face. 

"Frequently,  a  care-giver'  is  ostracized— 
just  as  the  victim  is.  The  general  public  just 
does  not  understand.  Friends  and  acquain- 
tences  float  away  and  you  find  yourself  be- 
coming isolated."  Kirkland  said. 

For  all  that  has  happened,  he  considers 
himself  a  lucky  man.  When  I  visit  others 
[with  Alzheimer's]  I  get  a  preview  of  coming 
attractions,  but  I  cannot  let  that  worry  me. 
I  will  worry  when  the  time  comes. 

"I  am  very  fortunate  that  she  has  all  of 
her  capabilities— we  can  walk  together  and 
still  talk  together.  I  am  just  delighted  that 
she  is  no  further  along.  It  hurts,  but  no 
more  than  if  she  had  cancer  or  heart  trou- 
ble." 

Kirkland  said  that  he  and  his  wife  have 
not  been  isolated.  When  Grace  had  eye  sur- 
gery last  year,  friends  and  family  rallied  to 
their  support.  Nearly  a  dozen  women  from 
the  Kirklands'  church  went  to  their  home, 
cleaned  the  rooms,  and  washed,  mended  and 
pressed  clothes. 

Church  remains  an  important  part  of 
their  lives,  Kirkland  said.  They  attend  serv- 
ices each  Sunday  at  the  Fourth  Presbyteri- 
an Church  of  Bethesda.  "I  am  convinced  the 
Lord  knows  what  he  Is  doing. "  Kirkland  ob- 
served. "Although  I  do  not  understand  why. 
I  just  have  to  find  out  what  he  Is  teaching 
us."' 

In  the  closing  moments  of  the  film,  Grace 
Kirkland  is  sitting  in  a  front  pew.  She  is  sur- 
rounded by  friends  who  join  the  choir  in 
singing  an  old,  familiar  hymn.  "Amazing 
grace,  how  sweet  the  sound  that  saved  a 
wretch  like  me  .  .  . 
And  Grace  Kirkland  wipes  away  a  tear.* 
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A  NEW  COURSE  FOR  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 
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HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  recent  recommendation  for  in- 
creased aid  to  El  Salvador,  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's attempt  to  eliminate  human 
rights  certification,  and  the  announce- 
ment that  the  military  will  stage  an- 
other powerful  extravaganza  in  Hon- 
duras next  summer,  it  is  clear  that  the 
administration  has  learned  nothing 
from  its  lack  of  progress  in  Central 
America. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion an  analysis  of  this  no-win  situa- 
tion by  Mr.  Wayne  Smith,  a  senior  as- 
sociate at  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace.  The  article 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  last 
fall. 

Needed  in  Central  America 
(By  Wayne  S.  Smith) 

Washington.— President  Reagan's  ap- 
proach in  Central  America  brings  to  mind 
an  image  of  a  man  long  accustomed  to  driv- 
ing nails  who  is  given  the  opportunity  to  use 
a  screw.  Ignoring  the  more  sophisticated 
option,  he  just  keeps  banging  away  and  call- 
ing for  a  bigger  hammer— and  blaming  Con- 
gress when  his  pounding  doesn't  work.  Mr. 
Reagan's  •secret"  war  against  Nicaragua 
has  accomplished  nothing.  It  has  not  inter- 
dicted a  single  rifle.  Certainly  it  has  no 
chance  of  getting  rid  of  the  Sandinistas.  On 
the  contrary,  by  providing  a  external  threat 
against  which  they  can  rally  the  Nicaraguan 
people,  it  may  have  helped  them  more  than 
it  has  harmed  them.  Yet,  the  President  is 
determined  to  go  on  with  it. 

He  also  clearly  intends  to  press  on  for  a 
military  victory  in  El  Salvador— even 
though  the  chances  of  success  are  slight 
without  the  eventual  expenditure  of  United 
States  blood  as  well  as  treasure. 

A  far  more  promising  approach  would  be 
built  around  multilateral  diplomacy.  It 
could  be  based  principally  on  the  Contadora 
process,  although  not  necessarily  limited  to 
it.  The  aim  would  be  to  produce  verifiable 
and  enforceable  accords  (enforced  by  an 
international  peacekeeping  force,  if  neces- 
sary) that  would  end  all  activity  by  one 
country  In  support  of  guerrillas  operating 
against  a  second,  limit  arms  and  armies  and 
reduce  foreign  military  involvement. 

Meanwhile,  negotiations  should  begin  in 
El  Salvador,  possibly  under  international  su- 
pervision and  aimed  at  bringing  at>out  an 
immediate  cease-fire  and  then  conditions 
for  really  meaningful  elections  in  which  all 
sides  could  participate.  If  the  left  is  to  lay 
down  Its  arms  before  elections,  so  must  the 
right-wing  death  squads.  There  must  be  give 
and  take  on  both  sides— and  since  neither 
would  trust  the  other  to  oversee  an  electoral 
process,  they  would  have  to  work  out  some 
way  to  share  the  responsibility.  The  Admin- 
istration rejects  this  as  "power-sharing."  In 
fact,  it  would  be  a  perfectly  reasonably  ar- 
rangement If  the  limits  of  the  shared  man- 
date were  made  absolutely  clear— to  oversee 
a  political  process  culminating  in  elections. 


But  the  Administration  has  no  Intention 
of  trying  a  diplomatic  approach.  It  Insists, 
for  public  relations  purposes,  that  it  favors 
negotiations,  while  doing  everything  It  can 
to  avoid  them.  The  proof  is  in  what  it  docs, 
not  in  what  it  says.  It  says,  for  example, 
that  it  supports  the  Contadora  process.  Yet 
representatives  of  the  Contadora  coun- 
tries—Mexico, Venezuela,  Panama  and  Co- 
lombia—have stated  openly  that  the  Admin- 
istration Is  undermining  their  efforts. 

And  what  of  the  Cuban  and  Nicaraguan 
proposals  for  negotiations  put  forward  in 
July?  They  are  far  from  perfect,  but  they  do 
address  several  of  our  key  concerns,  Includ- 
ing the  halting  of  support  for  guerrillas  and 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  advisers.  At  the 
very  least,  they  seemed  to  offer  a  useful 
first  step  in  a  negotiating  process.  Did  we 
open  such  negotiations?  Of  course  not. 
President  Reagan  said  Fidel  Castro's  pro- 
posals were  "encouraging"  and  Secretary  of 
States  George  P.  Shultz  assured  Congres- 
sional leaders  that  they  would  be  thorough- 
ly explored.  But  that  was  the  end  of  It.  Less 
than  10  days  later.  I»resident  Reagan  dis- 
missed the  Cuban  proposal  as  "not  serious" 
and  made  it  clear  that  we  had  no  intention 
of  discussing  them.  The  Nicaraguan  propos- 
als received  even  shorter  shrift:  Mr.  Reagan 
responded  almost  immediately  that  there 
was  little  hope  of  a  regional  settlement  so 
long  as  the  Sandinistas  were  in  power. 

Nor.  predictably,  have  contacts  with  the 
Salvadoran  opposition  produced  anything 
useful.  They  could  not.  for  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Salvadoran  Government  con- 
tinue to  Insist  that  the  only  thing  there  is  to 
talk  about  is  the  opposition's  participation 
in  a  political  process  organized  and  overseen 
exclusively  by  the  Government.  Not  l)elng 
fools,  the  opposition  will  never  agree  to 
that. 

Why  is  the  Administration  avoiding  seri- 
ous negotiations  in  Central  America?  Large- 
ly because  it  believes  that  talks  might  get  in 
the  way  of  its  real  objectives— to  get  rid  of 
the  Sandlnlsta  Government  one  way  or  an- 
other and  to  force  a  military  victory  in  El 
Salvador.  By  the  time  the  Administration 
realizes  that  neither  of  these  goals  Is  achiev- 
able and  that  its  policies  are  leading  toward 
a  dangerous  dead  end.  It  will  probably  be 
too  late.  We  will  already  have  a  regional 
conflagration  on  our  hands. 

What's  needed  in  Central  America  Is  di- 
plomacy, but  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  shown  no  sign  that  it  Is  capable  of  com- 
petent diplomacy.  It  has  no  durable  diplo- 
matic achievement  to  its  credit— not  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  not  in  the  Middle  East,  not 
In  Namibia.  Why  should  Central  America  be 
any  different?* 
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mitment  to  the  real  estate  Industry 
and  provided  leadership  for  the  1.500 
members  of  this  board,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  boards  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

During  her  presidency,  the  board 
has  been  an  active  participant  in  com- 
munity activities,  working  on  such  im- 
portant issues  as  the  revision  of  the 
county  housing  element,  initiation  of 
redevelopment  in  the  city  of  Hunting- 
ton Beach,  and  sponsorship  of  a  suc- 
cessful community  carnival  which 
raised  $11,500  for  the  Paramedics 
units  in  the  cities  of  Huntington 
Beach  and  Fountain  Valley. 

Nancy  has  also  overseen  an  Increase 
in  services  for  members  of  the  board, 
including  implementation  of  a  new 
"high-tech "  computerized  MLS 
system,  a  restructuring  of  the  profes- 
sional standards  manual,  and  initi- 
ation of  an  ombudsman  program  to 
assist  consumers  with  real  estate  relat- 
ed questions. 

She  has  represented  the  board  mem- 
bers at  the  State  level  at  meetings  of 
the  California  Association  of  Realtors, 
and  at  the  national  level  at  meetings 
of  the  National  Association  of  Real- 
tors. 

Nancy  has  been  an  active  realtor  for 
more  than  10  years,  and  is  currently  a 
broker  associate  with  real  estate  by 
McVay.  She  is  a  director  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Association  of  Realtors,  a 
member  of  the  RPAC  "99  Club," 
serves  on  the  Board's  Govem:nent  and 
Political  Affairs  Committee,  and  is  a 
BORPAC  trustee. 

As  the  Congressman  representing 
the  Huntington  Beach— Fountain 
Valley  area,  I  take  great  pride  in  com- 
mending Nancy  Rhyme  on  a  job  well 
done  and  wish  her  a  most  successful 
future.* 


FOUNTAIN  VALLEY  BOARD  OF 
REALTORS  HONORS  OUTGO- 
ING PRESIDENT  NANCY 
RHYME 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 
•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1984,  the  Huntington  Beach- 
Fountain  Valley  Board  of  Realtors  will 
honor  its  outgoing  1983  president, 
Nancy  Rhyme. 

As  president  of  the  board.  Nancy  has 
demonstrated    her   outstanding   com- 


MARITIME  POLICY  FOR  1984 


HON.  UNDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  1980  campaign,  President  Reagan 
promised  to  pursue  a  maritime  policy 
to  "reestablish  the  U.S.  flag  commer- 
cial fleet  as  an  effective  economic  in- 
strument to  support  U.S.  interests 
abroad."  At  the  time  he  indicated  that 
this  policy  would  include  a  imified 
Navy-merchant  marine  shipbuilding 
program,  that  he  would  maintain  a 
strong  shipbuilding  base  and  that  he 
would  insure  that  U.S.  ships  carry  an 
equitable  portion  of  our  foreign  trade. 
Unfortunately,  these  promises  have 
not  yet  been  translated  into  reality. 

Since  1981  the  sUte  of  our  ship- 
building industry  and  our  U.S.-Flag 
merchant  marine  has  declined,  not  im- 
proved. This  is  having  an  impact  not 
only  on  the  maritime  sector  of  our 
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economy;  it  is  seriously  affecting  our 
defense  posture  as  well. 

Lee  Rice,  president  of  the  Shipbuild- 
ers Council  of  America,  provides  a  seri- 
ous evaluation  of  President  Reagan's 
maritime  policy  in  a  year-end  newslet- 
ter. The  text  of  his  comments  follows: 
Maritime  Policy  Adrift 
At  the  beginning  of  1983  the  domestic 
shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  Industries  were 
In  overall  rapid  decline.  It  was  deemed  Im- 
probable, even  then,  that  the  capacity  and 
capability  of  the  industries  was  sufficient  to 
meet  the  requirements  which  would  be  Im- 
posed by  mobilization  and  a  major  war. 
These  facts  and  conclusions  were  not  the 
result  of  labored  analyses  held  In  the  secret 
councils  of  the  government.  They  were 
known  to  anyone  reasonably  knowledgeable 
of  the  status  of  these  Industries  and  the  re- 
quirements which  would  be  Imposed  bV  mo- 
bilization and  the  demands  which  would 
occur  during  a  war. 

Paralleling  the  loss  of  capability  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  domestic  shipyard  mobilization 
base  was  the  predictable  future  rapid  de- 
cline of  the  sealift  capacity  of  the  nation. 
Even  limited  analysis  by  those  knowledgea- 
ble about  the  status  of  the  International 
shipping  industry  and  the  ability  of  U.S. 
flag  operators  to  compete  and  be  able  to 
expand  or  renew  their  fleets  indicated  that 
sharp  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  opieratlng 
fleets  was  likely.  This  reduction  will  cause  a 
contraction  In  the  pool  of  available  man- 
power which  would  be  required  to  crew  ves- 
sels In  time  of  national  emergency.  Puther. 
projection  of  the  commercial  demand  for 
militarily  useful  tanker  tonnage  into  the 
next  decade  indicated  that  this  fleet  would 
be  smaller  than  required  to  meet  national 
security  needs. 

The  nation  and  its  leaders  had  been 
shown  by  the  British  compaign  in  the  Palk- 
lands  that  both  naval  and  commercial  ship- 
ping Is  needed  to  protect  vital  Interests. 
This  Is  particularly  true  when  defined  viul 
Interests  may  not  be  in  concert  with  those 
either  of  allies  or  other  nations  whose  sup- 
port and  maritime  assets  may  be  essential 
for  use  in  the  pursuit  of  national  interests. 

During  1983.  broad-ended  discussion  of 
maritime  needs  occurred  In  the  Congress 
and  in  the  deliberations  of  numerous  groups 
of  citizens  active  in  maritime  affairs.  That 
the  problem  must  be  faced  and  solutions 
foimd  was  a  universal  conclusion  whenever 
the  Innate  linkage  between  the  national  se- 
curity and  maritime  power  was  debated. 
Indeed,  studies  conducted  by  the  Adminis- 
tration concluded  that  sealift  capacity  was 
marginally  inadequate  and  likely  to  decline 
and  that  the  shipyard  mobilization  base 
could  not  support  the  tasks  of  mobilization 
and  a  major  war. 

Is  it  not  reasonable,  therefore,  that  the 
citizenry  should  have  expected  the  Adminis- 
tration, which  has  espoused  as  basic  policy 
the  need  for  vigilant  military  preparedness 
and  has  consistently  developed  and  support- 
ed defense  budgets  alleged  to  correct  defi- 
ciencies in  our  military  capability,  would 
have  directed  that  these  problems  be  ad- 
dressed and  corrected? 

Against  this  background,  examine  the  Ad- 
ministration's actions  and  the  policy  Initia- 
tives which  have  been  prof>osed. 

Early  In  the  year  the  Department  of 
Transportation  proposed  that  tanker  vessels 
built  with  Construction-differential  Subsidy 
and  which  were,  In  the  main,  chartered 
under  long  term  commitments  to  interna- 
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tional  petroleum  companies  be  allowed  to 
repay  the  unamortized  portion  of  the  con- 
struction sul>sidy  by  using  government  guar- 
anteed loans  and  gain  status  as  qualified 
Jones  Act  vessels.  The  Department  admit- 
ted to  the  Congress  that  no  consideration 
had  t>een  given  to  the  national  security  Im- 
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ty  was  made.  Indeed,  no  test  that  at  least 
the  national  security  would  not  be  harmed 
was  even  proposed. 

As  we  have  stated  repeatedly  throughout 
1983.  there  exists  an  obvious  and  highly 
dangerous  void  in  policy  development.  The 
policy  actions  cited  above  clearly  demon- 
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Russian  sealift  capabilities  will  continue  In- 
definitely. 

"How  is  it  that  Russia,  whose  shipbuilding 
and  shipping  industries  are  less  technically 
advanced  and  commercially  efficient  than 
Western  shipbuilding  and  shipping,  have  ex- 
panded to  a  point  where  their  carrying  ca- 
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the  allocation  of  state  funds  and  in  comput- 
ing the  rate  of  return  on  those  funds. 
NO  relation  to  reality 
Although     real    economic    factors— high 
social  costs,  for  example,  offset  by  the  low 
cash  wages  endemic  to  the  Soviet  system— 
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fectlvely  pursuing  both  commercial  and 
military  objectives,"  the  Swiss  journalist 
also  asserts.  The  great  weakness  of  the 
West,  in  his  view,  "is  to  be  found  precisely 
in  those  areas  where  the  Soviets  are  strong- 
est: In  organization  and  integration  with  the 
military  apparatus." 
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performed  for  their  community  on  a 
very  cold  morning. 

On  Friday  morning.  November  25. 
there  was  a  parade  in  Nanticoke  bring- 
ing Santa  Claus  to  town.  For  some 
time  plfuis  had  been  made  for  a  mill- 
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ttonal  petroleum  companies  be  allowed  to 
repay  the  unamortized  portion  of  the  con- 
struction subsidy  by  using  government  guar- 
anteed loans  and  gain  status  as  qualified 
Jones  Act  vessels.  The  Department  admit- 
ted to  the  Congress  that  no  consideration 
had  been  given  to  the  national  security  im- 
plications of  the  proposed  rule.  Further. 
DOT  stated  to  the  Congress  that  if  the  rule 
caused  a  significant  negative  effect  to  the 
national  security  that  the  rule  must  be  re- 
considered as  to  its  appropriateness.  Short- 
ly, after  the  completion  of  hearings  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  proposed 
rule,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  Paul 
Thayer  wrote  to  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Elizabeth  Dole  stating  that  the  rule 
would  cause  significant  harm  to  the  nation- 
al security.  The  position  of  the  DOD  was 
that  the  rule  would  reduce  both  the  ship- 
yard mobilization  base  and  the  number  of 
militarily  useful  tankers.  Yet,  at  present, 
the  rule  is  still  under  active  consideration 
for  implementation  and  is  strongly  advocat- 
ed by  certain  officials  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

In  midyear,  the  Administration  proposed 
to  the  Congress  that  vessel  operators  hold- 
ing Operating-differential  Sut>sidy  contracts 
be  given  the  permanent  right  to  retain 
these  contracts  and  to  be  able  to  purchase 
vessels  abroad.  Further,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  foreign  repairs 
on  U.S.  flag  vessels  be  eliminated  and  thus 
remove  an  important  underpinning  of  the 
domestic  ship  repair  industry.  Other  initia- 
tives sought  in  the  legislation  included  the 
use  of  tax  deferred  CCP  monies  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  foreign  built  vessels,  the  im- 
mediate ability  of  foreign  purchased  U.S. 
flag  vessels  to  carry  preference  cargos  and  a 
major  increase  in  the  allowable  ownership 
of  U.S.  flag  vessels  by  foreign  nationals. 
Thus,  in  these  initiatives  the  Department  of 
Transportation  proposed  that  the  domestic 
capability  to  build  commercial  vessels  be 
abandoned  l)eyond  Jones  Act  demand.  Iron- 
ically, this  very  demand  will  be  effectively 
eliminated  for  many  years  due  to  the  over- 
tonnstging  of  the  trade  which  will  occur  if 
the  CDS  repayment  scheme  is  implemented. 

Throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  year 
the  potential  that  Alaskan  crude  oil  would 
be  allowed  to  be  exported  to  Japan  and 
other  Pacific  Rim  countries  was  under 
active  consideration  within  the  Administra- 
tion. Once  again,  little,  if  any,  consideration 
was  given  to  the  loss  of  business  to  domestic 
shipyards  and  the  resulting  negative  effect 
on  the  national  security.  Also,  the  fact  that 
the  proposal  would  result  in  the  layup  or 
scrapping  of  many  handy  size  tankers  has 
been  ignored. 

To  the  dismay  of  the  maritime  communi- 
ty, the  Department  of  Transportation  an- 
nounced that  even  though  existing  law  re- 
quired otherwise,  cargos  shipped  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  blended  credit 
program  would  not  be  required  to  be 
shipped  under  the  cargo  preference  law  be- 
cause compliance  with  the  law  would  frus- 
trate the  plan  under  which  this  program 
was  to  operate.  Thus,  the  Administration 
chose  to  fiout  compliance  with  existing  law. 
Again,  national  security  was  sacrificed  to 
other  objectives. 

In  a  further  action,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  published  proposed  guide- 
lines under  which  the  holders  of  Operating- 
differential  Suljsidy  contracts  could  termi- 
nate these  contracts  in  exchange  for  pre- 
payments by  the  government  of  future  obli- 
gations. No  showing  that  such  actions  would 
have  a  positive  effect  on  the  national  securi- 
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ty  was  made.  Indeed,  no  test  that  at  least 
the  national  security  would  not  be  harmed 
was  even  proposed. 

As  we  have  stated  repeatedly  throughout 
1983.  there  exists  an  obvious  and  highly 
dangerous  void  in  policy  development.  The 
policy  actions  cited  aliove  clearly  demon- 
strate that  a  dichotomy  of  purpose  exists 
within  the  Administration.  The  President  is, 
of  course,  responsible  for  both  the  national 
security  and  the  development  of  effective 
maritime  policy.  He  alone  remains  responsi- 
ble because  no  delegation  of  authority  has 
been  made. 

What  is  most  disconcerting  about  this  void 
in  policy  development  is  that  we  live  in  a 
very  unstable  and  volatile  world.  Indeed, 
1983  witnessed  heightened  international 
tensions  between  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  her  satellite  states.  Nucle- 
ar arms  limitation  talks  were  broken  off  in 
Geneva.  The  conflict  In  Lebanon  continues 
and  ongoing  direct  involvement  using  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  United  States  has  l>een  re- 
cently reaffirmed  by  the  President.  Finally, 
closer  to  home,  the  rescue  operation  in  Gre- 
nada was  carried  out,  and  it  remains  highly 
probable  that  the  Caribfctean  Basin  will 
remain  unstable.  Seapower  will  remain  a 
high  priority  and  a  vitally  needed  resource. 

The  fundamental  question  is  whether  or 
not  the  President,  having  stated  so  strongly 
and  positively  his  support  for  the  industry 
as  a  vital  element  of  national  security 
during  the  1980  presidential  campaign,  is 
aware  of  the  detrimental  effect  of  the  ac- 
tions of  his  Administration  or  the  growing 
threat  to  national  security  which  they  rep- 
resent. We  continue  in  our  belief  that  he 
does  not.  We  cannot  believe  that  this  situa- 
tion would  continue  if  the  President  knew 
how  dangerous  the  present  course  has 
liecome.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
strong  advocacy  by  the  President  for  the 
need  to  continue  the  program  to  rebuild  and 
maintain  the  strength  and  capability  of  the 
Navy.  We  support  completely  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  in  regard  to  the  Navy,  but 
find  these  deficient  and  too  narrow  to  meet 
present  and  future  overall  security  needs. 

1984  will  be  a  new  year.  Will  it  finally 
rr-.ark  the  beginning  of  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promises  of  candidate  Reagan  given  in  1980? 
Time  is  short  for  the  initiation  of  actions  to 
reduce  the  risks  to  the  nation  caused  by  fail- 
ures of  the  past. 

Let  us  begin  the  New  Year  with  the  re- 
solve that  we  will  continue  to  insist  that  our 
message  cannot  be  ignored. 

M.  Lee  Rice, 

President. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Rice's  critique  of 
the  current  state  of  our  maritime 
policy,  I  would  also  lilce  to  share  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  current  issue  of  Sea 
Power  magazine  entitled  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Soviet  Shipping."  This  article 
describes  what  steps  the  Soviet  Union 
is  taking  to  expand  its  merchant  fleet. 
It  provides  a  graphic  conunentary  on 
the  need  for  this  administration  to 
adopt  and  implement  a  positive  mari- 
time policy  for  the  United  States. 
The  Challenge  or  Soviet  Shipping 
(By  Edwin  M.  Hood) 

The  Soviet  merchant  marine,  by  almost 
every  standard  of  measurement,  has  now 
surpassed  the  U.S. -flag  shipping  fleet.  In 
tonnage  it  stands  sixth  on  the  world  scale, 
ranking  well  ahead  of  the  United  States, 
and  indications  are  that  the  enlargement  of 
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Russian  seallft  capabilities  will  continue  in- 
definitely. 

"How  is  it  that  Russia,  whose  shipbuilding 
and  shipping  industries  are  less  technically 
advanced  and  commercially  efficient  than 
Western  shipbuilding  and  shipping,  have  ex- 
panded to  a  point  where  their  carrying  ca- 
pacity is  considerably  more  than  twice  what 
they  need  for  the  carriage  of  their  overseas 
liner  trade?" 

That  rhetorical  question  is  posed  by  Sir 
Ronald  Swayne,  former  chairman  of  Over- 
seas Containers  Ltd.,  on  the  first  page  of  a 
new  collection  of  informative  essays  on  The 
Challange  oj  Soviet  Shipping,  published  by 
the  National  Strategy  Information  Center 
(NSIC)  in  New  York  in  association  with 
Aims  of  Industry,  a  London-based  organiza- 
tion. The  NSIC/Aims  publication  includes  a 
number  of  timely  reports  and  commentaries 
by  maritime  authorities  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas  who  collectively  argue 
for  restraints— quotas,  revenue/cargo  ceil- 
ings, "equilization  taxes,"  countervailing 
duties,  or  licensing— on  Russian  participa- 
tion in  cross  trades  (which  never  touch 
Soviet  ports)  l)etween  Free  World  countries. 
In  the  at)sence  of  such  restraints,  says 
Swayne,  "the  damage  to  Western  shipping 
will  become  increasingly  serious." 

Swiss  journalist  Jurg  Dedial.  in  his  essay 
"The  Threat  of  the  Soviet  Merchant  Fleet." 
notes  that  "the  Soviet  merchant  fleet  has 
succeeded  in  cutting  deeply  into  what  was 
once  the  private  preserve  of  Western  lines." 
For  example,  he  writes,  in  recent  times 
Soviet  shipping  carried  13  percent  of  the 
general  cargo  between  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe  and  25  percent  of  the 
goods  traffic  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany.  Moreover,  in  the  "highly  profita- 
ble" trade  between  the  U.S.  West  Coast  and 
the  Par  East,  the  Vladivostok-based  FESCO 
(Far  East  Shipping  Co.)  "has  risen  rapidly 
to  clearly  dominate  a  field  of  24  competing 
firms,  with  a  23  percent  lead  in  sales  volume 
over  its  nearest  competitor."  At  one  point, 
vessels  flying  the  hammer  and  sickle  were 
observed  in  more  than  70  U.S.  ports,  and 
only  the  refusal  of  U.S.  longshoremen  to 
handle  Russian  vessels  in  early  1980  and 
again  in  1983  has  slowed  this  disturbing  and 
disruptive  trend. 

Unrealistic  pricing— reflecting  communist- 
state  vs.  market-economy-state  philoso- 
phies—accounts in  large  part  for  what 
Swayne  calls  the  opportunistic  Soviet  un- 
dermining of  the  price  structure  "in  any 
trade  in  which  the  Russians  seriously  oper- 
ate." Soviet  ship  deployments  follow  no  con- 
sistent pattern  and  seem  to  be  dictated  more 
by  political  developments  rather  than  by 
commercial  considerations— rates  26  percent 
to  38  percent  lower  than  so-called  confer- 
ence rates  governing  Free  World  shipping 
have  l>een  reported.  Dedial  describes  this 
phenomenon  as  '"a  cutthroat  rate  policy 
that  has  shaken  the  structure  of  commer- 
cial shipping  worldwide  and  in  some  places 
subjected  it  to  severe  pressure." 

Sir  Ronald,  in  his  discerning  introduction, 
states:  ""It  is  not  enough  to  blame  the  Rus- 
sians for  subsidizing  shipping  services  and 
undercutting  us.  We  must  understand  how 
this  is  done."  The  real  difficulty,  he  says,  is 
the  absence  of  a  conunon  economic  lan- 
guage in  which  the  various  terms  for  profit 
and  loss  have  the  same  meaning  and  are 
similarly  calculated  in  t>oth  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Free  World.  It  would  appear, 
he  adds,  that  "to  some  extent  in  their  plan- 
ning [the  Soviets]  attempt  to  quantify 
social,  strategic,  or  other  objectives"  both  in 


the  allocation  of  state  funds  and  In  comput- 
ing the  rate  of  return  on  those  funds. 

NO  RELATION  TO  REALITY 

Although  real  economic  factors— high 
social  costs,  for  example,  offset  by  the  low 
cash  wages  endemic  to  the  Soviet  system- 
are  probably  factored  in  to  some  extent,  a 
primary  purpose  of  Soviet  shipping  services 
is  to  earn  a  maximum  of  foreign  exchange. 
One  result  is  that  the  USSR's  "favourable 
balance  of  earnings  on  currency,"  as  Sir 
Ronald  points  out.  "bearlsl  no  relation  to 
accounts  based  on  international  parities, 
and  Western  methods  of  accounting." 

The  strategic  and  political  motivations  for 
expanding  the  Russian  Navy,  merchant 
marine,  fishing  fleet,  and  research  fleet  to 
global  range  also  are  touched  on  in  Chal- 
lenge. Fleet  Admiral  Sergei  G.  Gorshkov 
has  declared  that  "maritime  transportation, 
fishing,  and  scientific  research  on  the  sea 
are  part  of  the  Soviet  Union's  naval  might." 
His  thinking  is  obviously  in  lockstep  with 
Mahan's  and  there  are,  in  fact,  a  growing 
number  of  experts  who  believe  that  the  col- 
lective strengths  of  the  Soviet  and  U.S. 
naval  and  other  fleets  are  today  roughly 
equivalent  and  that,  in  a  larger  context,  the 
buildup  of  the  various  Soviet  fleets  is  a 
high-priority  factor  in  advancing  the  global 
strategy  of  the  Kremlin. 

In  an  essay  on  "The  U.S.  Longshoremen's 
Boycott, "  Rear  Adm.  William  Mott,  USN 
(Ret.),  former  Navy  judge  advocate  general 
and  now  NSIC's  vice  president  and  general 
counsel,  points  to  clear  signs  that  ""Soviet 
expansionism,  using  Cuban  and  East 
German  surrogates,  controlled  by  the 
USSR,  seeks  ...  to  dominate  and  eventual- 
ly take  over  southern  Africa."  Why?  An- 
other good  question.  In  Adm.  Mott's  words: 
"There  is  an  umbilical  cord  between  control 
of  littoral  real  estate  and  naval  penetra- 
tion." 

The  Soviet  process  of  expansionism,  Mott 
points  out  in  another  essay  (""The  Soviet 
Maritime  Offensive  "),  evidently  begins  with 
the  negotiation  of  fishing  agreements— he 
says  23  are  now  in  force— as  a  step  toward 
attainment  of  needed  ports,  repair  facilities, 
and  land-based  airfields.  Angola  on  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  side  of  Africa  and  Mozambique 
on  the  Indian  Ocean  side  are  cited  as  exam- 
ples of  the  new  Soviet  strategic  presence  in 
southern  Africa.  Mott  notes  sadly  that, 
"The  West,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  dry 
docks  and  no  naval  facilities  on  the  African 
mainland." 

Mott  quotes,  and  emphasizes,  Gorshkov's 
statement  that  the  United  States  "ImporU 
fully  or  partly  69  of  the  72  materials"  with- 
out which  U.S.  industry  and  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary could  not  function.  Equally  foreboding 
is  Gorshkov's  additional  point  that  "more 
than  99  percent  of  these  materials  are 
transported  by  sea."  (And  by  other  than 
U.S.riag  shipping.)  In  that  context,  the 
prospect  of  Soviet  interdiction  of  shipping, 
to  the  subsequent  detriment  of  U.S.  nation- 
al interests,  is  both  plausible  and  chilling  to 
contemplate. 

SERIOUS  neglect  BY  THE  WEST 

These  facts,  unfortunately,  seem  to  com- 
mand only  cursory  attention  In  the  councils 
of  the  U.S.  government.  There  still  has  been 
no  comprehensive  long-range  plan  devel- 
oped to  neutralize  what  Dedial  refers  to  as 
Soviet  "political  goals,  such  as  the  weaken- 
ing of  Western  transport  capacity  and  the 
extortionist  creation  of  serious  dependen- 
cies." 

"Seen  as  a  whole,  the  Soviet  merchant 
marine  is  one  of  the  few  fleets  capable  of  ef- 
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fectlvely  pursuing  both  commercial  and 
military  objectives, "  the  Swiss  journalist 
also  asserts.  The  great  weakness  of  the 
West,  In  his  view,  "Is  to  be  found  precisely 
In  those  areas  where  the  Soviets  are  strong- 
est: In  organization  and  integration  with  the 
military  apparatus." 

Here  Is  perhaps  his  most  pertinent  com- 
ment, however:  "Since  World  War  II  the 
West  has  seriously  neglected  the  use  of  civil- 
ian ship  capacity  for  military  purposes— 
though  NATO  Is  now  working  on  a  requisi- 
tion plan  which  would  permit  it  to  mobilize 
400  to  600  freighters  in  a  very  short  time. 
But  the  Soviet  Union,  thanks  to  the  strict, 
centralized  organization  of  Its  merchant 
fleet,  has  a  unified,  quickly  mobilizable  ap- 
paratus at  its  disposal.  Outwardly,  the  mer- 
chant fleet  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
separate  ministry.  But  the  construction  of 
both  military  and  civilian  craft  Is  controlled 
by  the  Ministry  of  Shipbuilding,  and  close 
links  to  the  Foreign  and  Defense  ministries 
ensure  immediate  availability  of  merchant 
vessels  for  missions  of  a  political  or  military 
nature." 

""By  comparison,"  Mr.  Dedial  contends, 
"the  West  seems  hopelessly  disorganized. 
The  example  of  ttie  USA  shows  that  there 
Is  hardly  any  harmonization  of  equipment 
between  military  and  civilian  fleets;  in  fact, 
rivalry  between  the  various  responsible  au- 
thorities makes  this  almost  Impossible.  The 
civilian  Maritime  Administration  and  the 
U.S.  Navy  .  .  .  have  spent  years  passing  the 
buck  to  one  another,  when  it  comes  to  the 
responsibility  for  designing  a  credible  strate- 
gy to  counter  the  Soviet  Union's  maritime 
buildup." 

The  10  authors  represented  in  the  NSIC/ 
Aims  publication  provide  an  informative 
and  reasonable  well  balanced  appraisal  of 
The  Challenge  of  Soviet  Shipping.  Their 
major  focus,  however,  seems  to  be  on  the 
commercial  aspects  of  that  challenge.  In  the 
closing  essay,  Dominique  Peugniez,  secre- 
tary general  of  the  European  Community's 
Committee  of  Shipowners'  Associations, 
pleads  for  state  support  in  dealing  with  Rus- 
sian competition.  He  concludes  with  this 
hopeful  remark:  ""We  do  not  want  a  confron- 
tation with  the  Soviets,  but  somehow  we 
must  arrive  at  a  modus  vivendi  by  which  we 
can  all  compete  freely  and  fairly." 

There  are  few  who  would  disagree  with 
the  desirability  of  obtaining  that  goal. 
There  are,  however,  many  who  believe  that 
the  Soviet  "shipping"  challenge  is  much 
more  than  that,  and  provides  such  great 
benefits  to  the  Soviet  Navy,  and  to  Soviet 
diplomacy,  that  attainment  of  any  modus  Vi- 
vendi such  as  that  so  optimistically  de- 
scribed will  be  impossible  to  achieve-freely, 
fairly,  or  otherwise.* 
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performed  for  their  community  on  a 
very  cold  morning. 

On  Friday  morning,  November  25, 
there  was  a  parade  in  Nanticoke  bring- 
ing Santa  Claus  to  town.  For  some 
time  plans  had  been  made  for  a  mili- 
tary color  guard  but,  at  the  last 
moment,  that  did  not  materialize.  It 
looked  for  a  short  while  as  if  the 
parade  would  have  to  march  through 
the  streets  of  Nanticoke  without  a 
color  guard  at  the  head. 

Then  four  young  men  from  Troop 
410  of  the  Boys  Scouts  of  America 
stepped  into  the  breach.  On  a  cold  day 
and  against  a  strong  wind,  these  young 
men  carried  their  Nation's  colors 
proudly  and  well  throughout  the  hilly 
line  of  march.  And  so  I  rise,  today,  to 
commend  Thomas  S.  Dennis  of  184 
West  Broad  Street,  Mike  and  Brian 
Garvey,  both  of  222  Enterprise  Street, 
and  Eric  Grabowski  of  129  Loomis 
Street,  Nanticoke,  for  service  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  A  similar 
recognition  must  go  to  their  Scout 
master,  Michael  J.  Karpinski,  of  163 
Park  Street. 

I  would  be  remiss,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
did  not  mention  as  well  my  friend.  Col. 
Prank  G.  Koronkiewicz.  who  was  the 
marshal  of  that  parade  and  two  volun- 
teers, Keith  Holtslander  and  Eddie 
Bieda,  who  assisted  him  in  organizing 
the  line  of  march. 

Thanks  must  go  also  to  the  parade 
cochairman,  Brenda  Jarolin  and 
Sharon  Walters  Sheruda  of  the  Nanti- 
coke Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  are 
responsible  for  putting  the  whole 
parade  together.  All  of  these  people, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  examples  to  us  of 
what  a  community,  working  together, 
can  do.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  IN  NANTICOKE,  PA. 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU 
too  often  we  hear  what  is  wrong  with 
American  youth.  There  is  a  lot  that  is 
right,  too,  but  unfortunately  that 
often  escapes  our  attention. 

I,  therefore,  rise  today  to  acquaint 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  with  some 
very  fine  young  people  in  Nanticoke, 
Pa.,  for  an  outstanding  job  which  they 


MILITARY  APPRECIATION  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BADHAM 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOTJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 
•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
across  this  land  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  appreciate  the  sacri- 
fices of  those  among  us  who  serve 
their  country  in  time  of  war  and 
peace.  With  this  in  mind,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  this  honorable 
body  to  an  event  in  the  40th  Congres- 
sional District  on  February  11,  1984. 

This  special  occasion  is  known  as 
Military  Appreciation  Day,  and  the 
citizens  of  my  district  in  Orange 
Coimty,  Calif.,  have  banded  together 
to  honor  a  number  of  outstanding 
young  men  and  women  who  have 
served  their  country  well  in  peacetime 
and  several  others  who  have  received 
the  Nation's  highest  honor  for  war- 
time service,  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor. 

Honored  at  this  event  will  be  the 
"Sailor  of  the  Year,  Marine  of  the 
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Year.  Coast  Guardsman  of  the  Year 
and  Airman  of  the  Year.  '  At  least  four 
recipients  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  will 
be  present  for  recognition  of  their  self- 
less service  in  wartime. 

The  Newport  Harbor  Post  No.  291  of 
the  American  Legion  is  responsible  for 
this  superb  civic  effort  for  our  veter- 
ans and  men  and  women  in  uniform. 
Elected  public  officials  throughout 
Orange  County  are  joining  me  in  this 
salute  to  our  men  and  women,  plus  top 
rank  commanders  of  military  units 
which  are  based  in  the  area  in  and 
around  the  40th  District. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  who  has  spent 
countless  hours  visiting  military  in- 
stallations at  home  and  around  the 
world,  talking  to  our  people  in  uni- 
form, I  have  the  utmost  respect  and 
admiration  for  those  who  have  chosen 
to  serve  their  country  in  our  Nation's 
armed  services. 

I  salute  Newport  Beach  American 
Legion  Post  No.  291  for  their  efforts  in 
bringing  our  Nations  service  men  and 
women  and  our  past  heroes  together 
on  February  ll.« 


THE  1984  ELECTION  YEAR 
MAILING  RESTRICTIONS 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  'ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
1984  election  year  upon  us.  the  House 
Commission  on  Congressional  Mailing 
Standards  wishes  to  remind  Members 
of  the  House  about  the  franking  stat- 
utes, rules,  and  regulations  governing 
mass  mailings  by  candidates  prior  to 
elections. 

Generally.  Members  of  the  House 
seeking  reelection  are  prohibited  from 
sending  franked  mass  mailings  during 
the  60-day  period  immediately  before 
the  date  of  any  public  election— 
whether  primary,  general,  special,  or 
runoff— in  which  the  Members  name 
appears  on  the  ballot. 

Further,  any  Member  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  other  public  office  may  not 
frank  mass  mailings  outside  of  the 
congressional  district  from  which  the 
Member  was  elected,  beginning  at  the 
time  the  Member  is  certified  for  candi- 
dacy. 

Members  should  ensure  that  staff 
persons  responsible  for  mass  mailings 
are  knowledgeable  concerning  State 
election  laws  as  they  affect  mailing 
privileges  during  the  period  prior  to 
primary  and  general  election  periods. 
Members'  staff  seeking  advisory  opin- 
ions from  the  Commission  must  certi- 
fy that,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge, 
the  frankability  of  the  proposed  mail- 
ing is  not  adversely  affected  by  appli- 
cable State  election  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  emphasize 
strongly    enough    the    importance   of 
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compliance  with  these  regulations.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  insure  that  their 
staffs  are  familiar  with  the  statutes, 
rules  of  the  House,  and  pertinent  regu- 
lations and  guidelines  governing  the 
proper  use  of  the  franking  privilege. 

The  Commission  staff  is  ready  to 
assist  in  every  possible  way. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  the  mass 
mailing  provisions,  along  with  a  listing 
of  cutoff  dates  for  the  congressional 
primaries  in  the  various  States,  fol- 
lows: 

Limitations  on  the  Use  of  the  Prank  by 
Candidates  for  Public  Oftice 

39  U.S.C.  3210(a)(6HA>  provides  that,  "it 
is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  a  Member  of. 
or  Member-elect  to.  Congress  may  not  mail 
any  mass  mailing  as  franked  mail— 

(i)  if  the  mass  mailing  is  mailed  fewer 
than  60  days  immediately  before  the  dute  of 
any  primary  election  or  general  election 
(whether  regular,  special  or  runoff)  in 
which  the  Member  is  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion: or 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  Member  of.  or 
Member-elect  to.  the  House  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  any  other  public  office,  if  the  mass 
mailing- 
CD  is  prepared  for  delivery  within  any  por- 
tion of  the  jurisdiction  of  or  the  area  cov- 
ered by  the  public  office  which  is  outside 
the  area  constituting  the  congressional  dis- 
trict from  which  the  Member  or  Member- 
elect  was  elected  to:  or 

(II)  is  mailed  fewer  than  60  days  immedi- 
ately l)efore  the  date  of  any  primary  elec- 
tion or  general  election  (whether  regular, 
special  or  runoff)  in  which  the  Member- 
elect  is  a  candidate  for  any  other  public 
office. 

Mailings  made  through  the  facilities  of 
the  Publications  Distribution  Service  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (House  folding 
room)  shall  be  deemed  in  compliance  with 
this  statute  if  such  mailings  are  delivered  to 
the  House  folding  room  not  less  than  62 
days  before  the  date  of  such  election,  with 
instructions  for  immediate  dispatch. 

DEFINITIONS 

Mass  mailings 

Mass  mailings  are  defined  by  law  [39 
U.S.C  3210  (a)(5)(D)l  as  newsletters  and 
other  similar  mailings  (including  towTi  meet- 
ing notices)  of  more  than  500  pieces  in 
which  the  content  of  the  matter  mailed  is 
substantially  identical.  Mail  matter  is 
deemed  to  be  a  mass  mailing  when  the  total 
number  of  pieces  exceeds  500.  whether  in  a 
single  mailing  or  in  cumulative  mailings 
during  the  60-day  period. 

Candidate  for  election  or  reelection  to  the 
House  of  Representatives 

For  purposes  of  the  subject  statutes  and 
regulations,  a  Member  of  or  a  Member-elect 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  is  deemed 
to  be  a  candidate  for  public  office  at  any 
election  if  his  or  her  name  appears  any- 
where on  any  official  ballot  to  be  used  in  a 
public  election. 

Candidate  for  "any  other  public  office" 

For  the  purpose  of  39  U.S.C. 
3210(a)(6)(A)(ii).  "any  other  public  office' 
means  any  local.  State,  or  Federal  office. 
(Examples:  President.  Governor.  U.S.  Sena- 
tor. State  Supreme  Court  Justice.  State 
Senator.  Assemblyman,  etc.)  "Candidate" 
means  a  Memt>er  who  has  qualified  under 
State  or  local  law  for  the  official  ballot  in  a 
primary,  runoff,  special,  or  general  election, 
or  who  has  been  certified  for  candidacy  by 
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an  appropriate  State  or  local  election  offi- 
cial. 

EXCEPTIONS 

The  subject  statutes,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions provide  three  exceptions  to  the  mass 
mail  prohibition  prior  to  elections,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(i)  mailings  which  are  in  direct  response  to 
inquiries  or  requests  from  the  persons  to 
whom  the  matter  is  mailed; 

(ii)  mailings  to  colleagues  in  Congress  or 
to  government  officials  (whether  Federal. 
State,  or  local):  and 

(Hi)  mailings  of  news  releases  to  the  com- 
munications media. 

The  Commission  believes  the  latter  two 
exceptions  are  self-explanatory. 

In  application  of  the  first  exception,  the 
Commission  stresses  the  phrase  "direct  re- 
sponse to  inquiries  or  requests".  Therefore, 
response  to  a  signed  petition  with  a  form  or 
identical  letter  individually  addressed  to 
each  of  the  signers  of  the  petition  is  frank- 
able.  However,  a  follow-up  letter  to  the 
same  list  of  petitioners  is  not  frankable 
under  this  section  In  that  it  would  not  t>e  in 
direct  response  to  an  inquiry. 

Similarly,  follow-up  letters  to  persons  who 
had  previously  written  and  had  been  an- 
swered on  a  particular  subject,  if  such  let- 
ters by  their  form  and  volume  constitute  a 
mass  mailing,  are  not  frankable  during  the 
60-day  period  prior  to  elections.  Also,  re- 
quests for  questionnaire  results  or  other 
material,  when  solicited  by  Members  on 
questionnaire  forms  or  newsletters,  are  not 
deemed  to  be  in  direct  response  to  any  in- 
quiry or  request. 

The  above  restrictions  on  mass  mailings 
by  candidates  do  not  apply  to  mass  mailings 
by  the  chairman  of  any  standing,  select, 
joint  or  other  official  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  subcommittee  thereof,  and  which 
relate  to  the  normal  business  of  the  commit- 
tee. [39  U.S.C.  3210(a)(6)(B)] 

TIME  OF  MAILING 

Processing  by  a  postal  facility 
Mass  mailings  as  defined  under  39  U.S.C. 
3210(a)(5)(D)  may  not  be  mailed  as  franked 
mail  by  a  Member  of  or  a  Member-elect  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  the 
same  is  mailed  at  or  delivered  to  any  postal 
facility  other  than  the  Publications  Distri- 
bution Service  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  House 
folding  room,  less  than  60  days  immediately 
before  the  date  of  any  primary  or  general 
election  (whether  regular,  special,  or 
runoff)  in  which  such  Meml>er  or  Member- 
elect  is  a  candidate  for  any  public  office. 

Processing  by  the  House  folding  room 
Such  mass  mailings,  if  processed  through 
the  House  folding  room,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  compliance  with  the  subject  rule  and 
these  regulations,  if  delivered  to  the  House 
folding  room,  with  instructions  for  immedi- 
ate dispatch,  not  less  than  62  days  immedi- 
ately before  the  dale  of  any  such  election. 
In  the  case  of  mass  mailings  delivered  to  the 
House  folding  room  prior  to  the  62  day 
cutoff  period,  the  requirement  of  instruc- 
tions for  "immediate  dispatch"  may  be 
modified  to  the  extent  that  instructions  are 
given  for  delivery  of  the  mailing  to  the  ad- 
dressee not  later  than  the  60th  day  immedi- 
ately before  the  date  of  such  election. 

The  House  folding  room  shall  issue  a  re- 
ceipt, which  shall  specify  the  date  and  time 
of  delivery  and  a  brief  description  of  the 
matter  to  be  processed,  to  the  Member  at 
the  time  he  or  she  delivers  such  mass  mail- 
ings to  the  House  folding  room. 
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THE  REMOVAL  OP  OUR  TROOPS 
PROM  LEBANON 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
troops  were  sent  to  Lebanon  to  help 
keep  a  fragile  peace  together  while  ne- 
gotiations continued  to  form  a  reason- 
able and  lasting  settlement.  Such  a 
goal  may  have  seemed  beyond  our 
reach  at  the  time,  but  now  the  situa- 
tion has  clearly  changed. 

Our  troops  have  not  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  act  as  a  peacekeeping  force  for 
many  months;  there  has  been  no  peace 
in  Lebanon.  After  the  tragedy  of  the 
bombing  at  the  marine  barracks,  I  sent 
a  letter  signed  by  50  of  my  colleagues 
demanding  to  know  exactly  what  the 
troops  were  there  to  accomplish  and 
how  soon  they  would  be  withdrawn. 
We  never  received  an  adequate  answer 
to  those  questions  from  this  adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Reagan  still  insists  that 
our  presence  in  Lebanon  is  a  peaceful 
and  humanitarian  one.  I  am  appalled 
at  the  deliberate  ignorance  of  fact  dis- 
played by  this  kind  of  rhetoric. 

It  is  time  to  bring  our  troops  out  of 
this  impossible  and  hazardous  situa- 
tion. We  will  gain  nothing  by  losing 
more  marines,  and  if  they  stay  we  are 
guaranteed  to  lose  more  innocent 
lives.  I  commend  the  following  article 
by  Mr.  Tom  Wicker  from  the  New 
York  Times: 

Time  to  Cut  Losses 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  December  8— President  Rea- 
gan's folly  in  pledging  American  ■credibil- 
ity "  on  keeping  the  Marines  in  Lebanon  is 
now  beginning  to  come  clear.  So  is  the  Sen- 
ates  shortsightedness  in  approving  a  war 
powers  resolution  that  permits  him  lo  keep 
U.S.  forces  in  that  impossibly  fractious  land 
for  18  months. 

As  personnel  losses  edge  up  and  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  a  Middle  Eastern  war  inevita- 
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bly  creeps  ahead,  merely  moving  the  ma- 
rines to  a  safer  base  isn't  enough.  Mr. 
Reagan  has  only  one  sensible  option:  Get 
the  Marines  out  of  Lebanon  as  fast  as  he 
can,  while  his  and  their  losses  can  still  be 
cut.  U.S.  credibility  will  be  better  served  by 
such  prudence  than  by  continued  wastage  of 
lives  and  effort  in  a  vain,  dangerous  cause. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Marines'  "mis- 
sion"— to  the  extent  Mr.  Reagan  has  made 
it  clear— is  one  of  cross-purposes.  A  U.S. 
force  cannot  in  fact  be  a  mere  "peacekeep- 
ing" force  if  it  is  also  in  Lebanon  to  help 
President  Gemayel  consolidate  his  shaky 
regime.  That  dubious  goal  converts  what 
began  as  a  unit  of  a  peacekeeping  force  into 
an  armed  instrument  of  U.S.  policy,  and  one 
that  presents  a  fair  target  to  those  who 
oppose  that  policy. 

Other  units  of  that  force— British, 
French,  Italian— also  represent  NATO  na- 
tions. But  the  situation  in  Lebanon  has  too 
many  East-West  overtones  for  a  peacekeep- 
ing force  so  constituted  to  be  effective.  If  a 
peacekeeping  force  could  be  helpful,  which 
is  doubtful,  units  from  third-world  nations 
and  perhaps  Sweden  and  Ireland  would  be 
more  appropriate. 

Aside  from  the  peacekeeping  function, 
however,  the  political  mission  of  the  Ma- 
rines—helping Mr.  Oem&yel  extend  his  con- 
trol over  a  unified  Lebanon— seems  all  but 
impossible.  So  deep  are  the  political  and  re- 
ligious divisions  of  the  Lebanese  people  and 
so  determined  is  Syria  to  play  a  strong  role 
in  Lebanon's  political  development  that  rec- 
onciling the  one  and  driving  out  the  other 
probably  would  require  a  real  war— with  the 
Soviet  Union  lending  full  support  lo  the 
Syrians. 

Nor  are  the  Marines  contributing  to  the 
security  of  Israel,  which  Itnows  how  to  take 
care  of  itself  anyway.  Israelis  are  not  now 
being  shielded  by  the  Marines:  on  the  con- 
trary, they  would  undoubtedly  be  drawn 
into  an  escalating  U.S. -Syrian  war.  the  con- 
sequences of  which  can  hardly  be  calculat- 
ed. 

Risking  such  a  war.  risking  those  conse- 
quences—almost certainly  including  a  full- 
scale  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union- 
offers  far  greater  dangers  than  anything 
the  Marines  and  U.S.  naval  power  can  con- 
ceivably accomplish  in  Lebanon.  And  even  if 
the  worst  consequences  could  somehow  be 
avoided,  there  still  would  be  a  high  price  to 
pay  in  the  valuable  lives  of  honorable  young 
Americans,  who  deserve  better  of  their 
country  than  a  futile  mission  and  a  lot  of 
brave  Ulk  from  Washington  about  credibil- 
ity and  determination 

And  if  Mr.  Reagan  is  too  high-minded  to 
think  about  domestic  political  consequences, 
his  aides  cerUinly  should;  for  the  longer  he 
insists  that  the  Marines  stay  in  Beirut, 
taking  casualties  though  accomplishing 
nothing,  the  more  they  will  open  for  him 
the  kind  of  bleeding  political  wound  that 
the  hostages  in  Iran  did  for  President 
Carter  in  1980. 

Mr.  Carter  was  for  a  year  unable  to  get 
the  hostages  home.  If  Mr.  Reagan  seems 
unable  to  get  the  Marines  home,  and  can 
•protect "  them  only  at  the  cost  of  an  ever- 
rising  American  body  count— not  to  mention 
the  risk  of  involvement  in  a  Middle  Eastern 
war,  or  of  Soviet  intervention— he  may  pay 
next  year  the  same  kind  of  political  price 
Mr.  Carter  did.  American  voters  like  to  see 
problems  solved,  even  abandoned,  rather 
than  being  allowed  to  drag  on  endlessly. 

The  difficulty  for  Mr.  Reagan,  of  course, 
is  that  he  does  not  want  to  admit  defeat  in 
his   pursuit    of    a   Gemayelk    Government 
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ruling  a  Lebanon  in  which  Syria  has  no  in- 
volvement; and  he  does  not  wish  to  appear 
to  have  baclied  away  from  a  confrontation 
with  Syria's  Soviet  backers.  These  are  not 
Idle  concerns  for  a  world  leader. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  Mr.  Reagan  has  put 
the  Marines  In  an  untenable  position.  He 
has  pursued  a  political  goal  in  Lebanon  that 
he  had  little  chance  of  achieving.  In  his 
televised  speech  following  the  bomb  blast 
that  killed  240  marines,  he  gave  undue  and 
exaggerated  importance  to  the  need  for 
keeping  them  there.  And  while  the  necessity 
for  a  showdown  with  the  Russians  may 
someday  arise.  Lebanon— so  bitterly  divided, 
so  peripheral  to  true  American  interests- 
presents  no  such  apocalyptic  crisis. 

Mr.  Reagan  can  say.  and  most  of  the 
world  would  believe,  that  the  U.S.  tried  to 
bring  peace  and  unity  to  Lebanon,  but  that 
this  proved  to  be  an  Impossible  task,  risking 
larger  war.  That  would  only  be  the  truth, 
which  occasionally  has  more  diplomatic  and 
political  power  than  any  face-saving 
device.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  E.  LOGAN 


THE  ULTIMATE  MARATHON 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or  >CW  MEXICO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1984  will 
be  noted  for  more  than  just  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympics.  It  will  also  be  the 
year  of  the  ultimate  marathon.  Barry 
Ward,  a  friend  and  constituent  from 
my  district  in  New  Mexico,  is  president 
of  Vision  Sports.  Inc.  They  are  hoping 
to  enlist  thousands  of  runners  in  a 
trans-American  marathon  race.  The 
great  foot  war  will  begin  on  September 
3  in  Runnemeade.  N.J..  and  end  Octo- 
ber 22  at  Pasadena.  Calif. 

The  great  race  is  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  "Corns  and  Bunion  Derby"  that 
was  run  in  1928  and  1929.  Entries  will 
be  limited  to  5.000  people  with  two 
first  place  awards  for  $150,000. 

The  technical  adviser  for  the  race  is 
University  of  New  Mexico  Coach  Del 
Hessel.  Del  is  a  leader  in  the  field  of 
track  and  field  and  is  nationally  recog- 
nized for  this  work  with  the  universi- 
ty. 

There  will  be  separate  divisions  in 
the  race  for  individuals  and  teams. 
The  city  of  Albuquerque  has  entered  a 
team  and  Mayor  Harry  Kinney  is  wa- 
gering a  bushel  of  fine  green  chile  if, 
"in  the  unlikely  event,"  the  team 
loses. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
get  behind  teams  in  the  their  districts 
and  make  the  ultimate  marathon  the 
greatest  sporting  event  in  America.  Of 
course,  along  with  Mayor  Kinney,  a 
friendly  wager  could  be  made.* 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BADHAM 

OP  CALIFORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  James 
E.  Logan  will  be  recognized  at  the  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1984,  Huntington  Beach- 
Fountain  Valley  Board  of  Realtors 
awards  program  for  his  outstanding 
service  as  1983  regional  vice  president 
for  District  32  of  California  Associa- 
tion of  Realtors.  As  the  regional  vice 
president,  he  was  responsible  for  pro- 
viding leadership  and  liason  with  six 
Orange  County  real  estate  boards  rep- 
resenting more  than  6.000  realtors. 
(These  six  boards  are:  Huntington 
Beach-Fountain  Valley,  Newport 
Harbor-Costa  Mesa,  Irvine,  Saddle- 
back, Laguna,  and  South  Orange 
County.)  When  you  review  the  brief 
report  of  Jim's  career  in  the  real 
estate  industry,  as  well  as  his  out- 
standing record  of  service  to  our  local 
board  and  to  the  California  Associa- 
tion of  Realtors,  you  will  agree  that  he 
is  deserving  of  a  special  commenda- 
tion. 

Jim  has  been  an  active  member  of 
the  Huntington  Beach-Fountain 
Valley  Board  of  Realtors  since  1970. 
During  his  13  years  of  service  on  this 
board,  he  held  office  as  board  presi- 
dent, was  elected  to  three  terms  of 
office  as  secretary/treasurer,  and 
served  as  chairman  of  the  building 
committee,  finance  and  budget  com- 
mittee and  grievance  committee.  He 
has  twice  received  the  President's 
Annual  Service  Award,  and  in  1977. 
was  named  "Realtor  Associate  of  the 
Year  " 

Jim  has  been  involved  in  statewide 
to  C.A.R.  for  11  years,  and  has  served 
as  32d  district  chairman  of  the  Profes- 
sional Standards  Committee,  sergeant 
at  arms,  chairman  of  the  bylaws  com- 
mittee, and  as  a  member  of  the  home 
protection  committee,  chairman  of  the 
membership  subcommittee  on  mem- 
bership promotions,  and  regional  vice 
president.  He  is  continuing  to  play  an 
active  role  at  both  the  local  and  State 
levels. 

Prior  to  entering  the  real  estate  pro- 
fession in  1970.  Jim  was  a  captain  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  was  award- 
ed the  Navy  commendation,  the 
Purple  Heart  and  other  decorations. 

From  1970  to  1976,  while  stationed 
with  the  Marine  Corps  unit  at  Seal 
Beach,  he  participated  each  year  in 
the  "Toys  for  Tots"  program.  He 
served  as  commanding  officer  from 
1974-76  and  in  1976  raised  118.000  toys 
for  needy  children  in  Orange  County. 
This  record  has  never  been  broken. 

During  1982-83,  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  University  High  School 
Basketball  Boosters  Club  in  Irvine.  In 
1983,  he  also  chaired  the  promotions 
committee   for   the   football   boosters 
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club.  And  of  course,  as  a  member  of 
the  Huntington  Beach-Fountain 
Valley  Board  of  Realtors,  he  has  par- 
ticipated actively  In  the  board's 
annual  fundraising  efforts  for  the 
paramedics. 

As  the  representative  of  the  Hun- 
tington Beach-Fountain  Valley  area,  I 
take  great  pride  In  joining  the  board 
of  realtors  in  commending  James  E. 
Logan  for  his  commitment  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  community.* 
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REVIVE  THE  MORTGAGE 
REVENUE  BOND  PROGRAM 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  I  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
4619)  to  revive  the  now  defunct  single- 
family  mortgage  revenue  bond  pro- 
gram, a  major  source  of  low-interest, 
fixed  rate  mortgage  financing.  Under 
this  legislation,  the  mortgage  bond 
program,  which  expired  on  December 
31,  would  be  reauthorized  for  another 
5  years. 

Tax-exempt  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
have  been  used  by  the  States  and  lo- 
calities to  provide  below-market  fi- 
nancing for  some  1  million  homebuy- 
ers.  The  reauthorization  of  this  pro- 
gram is  vital  to  the  homebuilders  and 
potential  homeowners  of  our  Nation, 
particularly  those  of  low  and  moderate 
income. 

In  1983,  the  issuance  of  mortgage 
revenue  bonds  provided  some  $11  bil- 
lion to  finance  the  sale  of  220,000 
housing  units  nationwide.  In  addition 
to  financing  nearly  15  percent— 90,000 
units— of  all  new  single-family  home 
sales  in  1983,  these  bonds  generated 
about  100,000  new  construction  jobs, 
producing  about  $1.7  billion  in  wages, 
and  approximately  $800  million  in 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes. 

My  home  State  of  New  York, 
through  Sonny  Mae,  issued  $376  mil- 
lion in  tax-exempt  mortgage  bonds  in 
1983,  which  was  used  to  finance  6.000 
mortgage  loans— most  of  which  went 
to  first-time  homebuyers.  New  York 
State  is  expected  to  receive  $1  billion 
in  economic  benefits  from  their  1983 
bond  issuance,  including  2,000  new 
construction  jobs. 

Mortgages  financed  by  these  tax- 
exempt  bonds  are  typically  2  to  3  per- 
centage points  below  conventionally  fi- 
nanced mortgages,  making  the  cost  of 
a  home  much  more  affordable  to  low 
and  moderate-income  Americans.  For 
example,  the  median  income  of  home- 
buyers  using  mortgage  bond  financing 
was  $23,511  in  1982,  compared  to  the 
$39,196  median  income  of  convention- 
al-loan homebuyers. 

Sonny  Mae  was  providing  9.75  and 
9.90  percent  fixed  rate.  30-year  loans 


as  a  result  of  last  year's  mortgage 
bond  issuance.  If  these  low-interest, 
fixed  rate  mortgage  loans  were  no 
longer  available  in  1984,  as  many  as 
7.000  New  York  State  residents  would 
be  prevented  from  buying  homes. 

As  Federal  housing  assistance  con- 
tinues to  dwindle.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  faced  with  greater  re- 
sponsibility in  meeting  housing  needs. 
Mortgage  bonds  have  proven  highly 
successful  in  responding  to  that  chal- 
lenge and  are  one  of  the  only  home  fi- 
nancing tools  available  at  the  State 
and  local  level.  My  bill  would  assure 
that  this  success  story  can  continue 
for  at  least  the  next  5  years.  I  urge 
that  it  be  given  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration.* 


DON  MITCHELL  OF  ROCKWALL 
COUNTY.  TEX. 


HON.  RALPH  M.  HALL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  10  years,  my  friend  Don 
Mitchell  has  maintained  his  home  and 
studio  in  my  home  county.  Rockwall. 
This  special  Rockwall  edition  of 
"Texas:  Its  Lore  and  Its  Lure"  is  his 
tribute  in  word  and  watercolor  to  the 
Rockwall  lifestyle  to  which  he  gives 
credit  for  much  of  his  success  as  an 
artist  and  author. 

Rockwall  County  is  the  smallest 
county  in  Texas.  It  is  even  smaller 
when  you  measure  only  that  portion 
not  submerged  beneath  Lake  Ray 
Hubbard.  The  clay  content  of  the  soil 
is  so  heavy  that  trees  have  difficulty 
growing  to  full  stature.  The  best  speci- 
mens grow  in  the  creek  bottoms;  so 
when  a  creek  is  dammed  to  create  a 
private  lake,  the  largest  trees  wind  up 
under  water. 

The  overall  effect  may  appear  some- 
what gaunt  to  the  newcomer.  To  those 
of  us  who  call  it  home,  Rockwall 
County  has  an  open,  wind-swept 
charm  which  grows  with  the  years.  My 
home  county  cradles  an  unusual  mix- 
ture of  those  of  us  who  were  bom 
there— and  many  many  other  wonder- 
ful families  who  have  moved  into  the 
county.  Don  Mitchell  is  one  of  the 
latter  and  we  are  truly  blessed  to  have 
him  as  our  neighbor. 

Most  creative  people,  artists  and  au- 
thors in  particular,  seem  to  find  inspi- 
ration from  simple,  rustic  locations. 
Without  comparing  painting  styles,  it 
would  be  correct  to  say  that  Rockwall 
County  Is  to  Mitchell  what  Chadd's 
Ford.  Pa.  is  to  Andrew  Wyeth.  Every 
painting  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
book,  together  with  the  one  on  page 
97.  Is  an  actual,  not  merely  typical. 
RockwsLll  County  setting.  Don  Mitch- 
ell's love  for  Rockwall  and  Hubbard's 
east  shore  shines  through  every  one  of 
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them.    The    following    Is    an   excerpt 
from  the  Rockwall  chapter: 

It  was  early  November,  an  exciting  season 
in  Rockwall  County. 

Out  of  the  dense  morning  fog  which  man- 
tled my  lake  in  mist  and  enshrouded  my  hill 
in  mystery,  my  geese  were  talking.  At>out 
what?  To  whom?  As  I  stepped  out  onto  the 
patio,  I  could  hear  the  other  end  of  the  ce- 
lestial conversation.  Out  of  the  mist  came 
unseen  voices  from  above,  hurtling  through 
the  heavens  on  instrument,  guided  by  urges 
which  didn't  depend  upon  computer  input. 
Eiown  the  Trinity  flyway  they  came  as  uner- 
ringly as  they  had  come  in  other  Noveml)ers 
for  countless  generations  past.  And  hopeful- 
ly as  they  would  come  for  countless  genera- 
tions into  the  future. 

No  other  sound  in  nature  can  quite  match 
autumn's  trumpets  of  heaven  for  mystery, 
romance,  blood-tingling  excitement  and  the 
feeling  of  sheer  joy  of  just  being  alive  and 
hearing  it.  Just  why  does  the  primordial 
chorus  of  gobbling  geese  weave  such  a  magic 
spell  in  the  heart  of  man?  Is  it  an  uncon- 
scious yearning  in  all  of  us  for  the  freedom 
of  the  wilderness?  Is  it  the  mystery  of  far- 
away places?  Is  it  the  assuring,  comforting 
constancy  of  uniform  patterns  in  nature?  Is 
it  simply  one  more  evidence  of  the  power 
and  provision  of  our  Creator? 

Show  me  a  man  who  isn't  thrilled  to  the 
depths  of  his  being  by  the  sound  of  migrat- 
ing geese  and  111  show  you  a  man  who 
doesn't  react  to  much  else  in  life  either,  who 
on  a  scale  of  one-to-ten,  lives  his  life  at 
about  five. 

By  eight  a.m.  on  the  same  November 
morning,  I  was  enjoying  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  day,  a  leisurely  no-stop-light 
sun-at-my-back  journey  from  home  and 
studio  to  gallery  and  marketplace,  from  one 
exciting  world  to  another  just  as  exciting 
but  quite  different.  Usually,  in  true  Walter 
Mitty  fashion.  I  enjoy  imagining  myself  at 
the  helm  of  a  cabin  cruiser  for  the  three 
mile  trip  across  water  as  the  1-30  causeway 
spans  Lake  Ray  Hubbard  from  Rockwall  to 
Faulkner  Point.  This  morning  I  chose  the 
back  road.  FM-740  down  the  east  shore  to  I- 
20  below  the  dam. 

The  mist  had  burned  away.  The  air  spar- 
kled with  the  brilliant  freshness  of  morning 
and  a  new  day  as  yet  unsullied.  Out  over 
Lake  Ray  Hubbard  I  could  gradually  detect 
movement,  first  gray,  then  white,  first 
darker  than  the  blue  of  the  morning  sky. 
then  lighter.  The  movement  was  drifting 
slowly  southward  about  500  feet  above  the 
water.  Gradually  as  I  drew  nearer,  the  un- 
dulating cloud  materialized  into  a  flock  of 
more  than  a  thousand  geese,  caught  in  an 
agonizing  moment  of  indecision.  The  lake 
beckoned.  They  wanted  to  land  but  the  ex- 
perienced leaders  in  the  flock  were  opposed 
to  the  north  Texas  stopover.  The  Gulf  was 
still  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

So  they  circled  around  and  around,  first 
their  breasts,  gradually  drifting  southward 
as  they  argued.  Suddenly,  a  second  and 
more  purposeful  flock,  heading  straight, 
down  the  middle  of  the  lake  with  no  inten- 
tion of  stopping,  came  speeding  through 
their  uncertain  formation,  spearing  it  like 
an  arrow.  Immediately  they  recognized  new 
and  stronger  leadership.  The  clamor  ceased. 
The  two  flocks  become  one.  Wing  beats  de- 
veloped power  and  rhythm.  The  traditional 
V-formation  developed  and  their  journey 
continued,  across  the  dam,  across  1-20  and 
on  south  until  at  last  they  were  merely  an 
undulating,  wavering  hyphen  on  the  hori- 
zon. 
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Once  again  the  open  vistas  and  limitless 
skies  of  Rockwall  county  had  worked  their 
charm  in  the  heart  of  a  grateful  resident. 
What  a  way  to  start  a  new  day!  What  thrills 
could  the  City  of  Dallas  offer  that  day 
which  could  possibly  match  those  I  had  just 
exijerienced? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  this  very 
sensitive  and  talented  man  be  ex- 
tended the  congratulations  of  the  U.S. 
Congress— as  a  great  citizen- a  gifted 
artist— and  a  wonderful  friend.* 


TAX  EXEMPT  MORTGAGE 
REVENUE  PROGRAM 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 
*  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
some  334  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
were  cosponsors  of  a  measure  to 
extend  the  tax  exempt  mortgage  reve- 
nue program,  I  think  we're  probably 
all  aware  and  distressed  about  the  ex- 
piration of  that  program  on  December 
31,  1983.  The  termination  of  this  pro- 
gram occurred  because  the  measure 
was  never  presented  to  the  Congress 
as  a  solitary  issue.  Obviously,  it  could 
easily  have  passed  on  the  suspensions 
calendar,  but  It  Is  instead  being  held 
hostage  as  a  sweetener  in  a  tax  pack- 
age which  itself  was  never  considered 
last  year  due  to  the  rule  the  measure 
was  assigned. 

State  housing  finance  agencies  have 
utilized  tax-exempt  financing  mecha- 
nisms and  Federal  subsidies  to  lower 
the  cost  of  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income families  for  the  past  25 
years.  In  the  State  of  Michigan,  the 
Michigan  State  Housing  Development 
Authority  was  established  in  1966,  and 
began  a  single  family  program  in  1971. 
Since  that  time,  approximately  13,213 
families  have  received  mortgage  assist- 
ance. In  addition.  MSHDA  finances 
construction  and/or  substantial  reha- 
bilitation of  rental  units  for  families 
and  seniors.  It  also  Issues  low-Interest 
home  and  neighborhood  Improvement 
loans,  and  Is  Involved  In  administering 
some  of  the  section  8  rental  housing  in 
the  State.  In  1983.  over  1,600  families 
were  assisted,  and  some  3.573  single 
family  homes  were  constructed  with 
MSHDA  moneys.  In  Michigan,  we  are 
very  proud  of  the  job  MSHDA  is 
doing,  and  we  want  to  see  Its  successes 
continue. 

The  mortgage  revenue  bond  pro- 
gram Is  a  valuable  source  of  sif fordable 
housing  for  many  of  this  country's 
first-time  home  buyers.  It  has  helped 
stimulate  the  home  construction  in- 
dustry and  provided  many  thousands 
of  jobs.  A  healthy  housing  industry  Is 
a  stimulus  to  our  economy,  and  as  we 
continue  to  climb  out  of  the  recession, 
the   value   of   the   mortgage   revenue 
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bond  program  cannot  be  underestimat- 
ed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  insist  on 
early  action  on  the  extension  of  the 
mortgage  revenue  bond  program.  Let 
us  not  hold  it  hostage  to  a  tax  bill 
which  is  susceptible  to  the  politics  of 
an  election  year.  This  program  is  too 
valuable  to  subject  it  to  this  type  of 
treatment.* 
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But  as  a  Bishop  who  knew  him  well 
said: 

Because  he  was  a  prayerful  and  compas- 
sionate man.  he  will  be  no  stranger  to  God. 
nor  God  a  stranger  to  him.* 


January  26,  1984 

LEE  HAMILTON:  CONSCIENTIOUS 
LEADERSHIP  FOR  A  RESPONSI- 
BLE U.S.  FOREIGN  POUCY 
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TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  KEITH  B. 
KENNY 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
death  on  Tuesday  December  20.  of 
Father  Keith  B.  Kenny,  administrator 
and  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
Parish,  the  Sacramento  Diocese  and 
the  State  of  California  lost  an  ardent 
and  exceptional  champion  of  the  His- 
panic community,  the  disadvantaged, 
the  poor,  and  the  oppressed.  Reverend 
Kenny  supported  those  who  needed 
support  the  most  and  while  it  would 
be  difficult  to  express  the  gratitude  of 
the  people  he  helped.  I  would  like  to 
review  some  ol  his  many  deeds  and  ac- 
complishments. 

Born  an  Irish  Catholic  in  Nebraska. 
Reverend  Kenny  spent  virtually  all  of 
his  30-year  career  in  Spanish-speaking 
parishes.  He  spoke  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage and  understood  the  needs  of  the 
Hispanic  community. 

Reverend  Kenny  served  briefly  as 
assistant  pastor  in  Red  Bluff  and 
Colusa.  Calif.,  then  in  1955  came  to 
Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  Parish.  He 
began  as  assistant  pastor,  advanced  to 
administrator  and  finally  to  pastor, 
serving  from  1969  to  1973.  During  that 
time  he  was  active  in  local  Catholic 
youth  programs  and  served  as  director 
of  Catholic  social  services. 

In  1975.  he  served  as  director  of 
social  welfare  for  the  California 
Catholic  Conference,  and  in  1981.  he 
was  named  director  of  the  Diocesan 
Office  of  Research  and  Plarming.  He 
formally  sat  on  the  Sacramento  Plan- 
ning Commission,  simultaneously  serv- 
ing as  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  for  the  Sacramento  Area  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Council.  He  trav- 
eled in  South  America  and  was  a 
thoughtful  and  articulate  critic  of 
Americas  intervention  policy  in  that 
region. 

Always.  Reverend  Kenny  tried  to 
stop  the  injustices  he  saw  in  this 
world.  He  fought  the  cause  of  the  mi- 
grant farmworkers  and  marched 
against  discrimination.  He  spoke  for 
the  poor  when  other  voices  were 
silent. 

For  those  who  know  him,  our  pray- 
ers and  thoughts  go  out  to  his  sister. 
Margaret  Mary,  his  brother.  Tom,  and 
his  aunt,  Mary  Reynolds. 


FELICIAS  FELICITY 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSFTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  pleasanter  aspects  of  breakfast  on 
Sundays  in  Massachusetts  is  the 
chance  to  read  the  weekly  topical 
poem  written  by  Felicia  Lamport.  Her 
poetry  shows  that  humor  and  insight 
go  very  well  together,  and  her  ability 
to  weave  both  of  these  qualities  into 
intricate  and  delightful  rhyming  pat- 
terns is  one  of  our  State's  great  liter- 
ary resources. 

On    December    11.    Felicia   Lamport 
turned  her  attention  to  the  situation 
in  Central  America  with  her  usual  in- 
tellectual and  verbal   felicity,  a  word 
which  ought  to  mean  the  ability  to 
write  like  Felicia.  I  ask  that  her  poem 
be  reprinted  here,  because  it  is  a  bril- 
liant comment  on  our  Central  Ameri- 
can policy,  as  well  as  very  reading. 
Center  Denter 
(By  Felicia  Lamport) 
"We've  tried  dozens  of  devices  to  defuse  our 
backyard  crisis." 
Reagan   stated,   "but    it's   getting   out   of 

hand." 
Guatamala  and  Honduras  prove  unable  to 

secure  us 
From    the    Marxist    Sandinista    burning 
brand. 
Though  we  struggle  to  upgrade  them  and 
covertly  C.I. Aid  them. 
Our    Contras    are    a    no-good,    worthless 
band. 
Yet  the  Salvador  guerrillas  are  encroaching 
on  the  villas 
Of  the  pillars  of  our  allies'   High  Com- 
mand. 
"But  the  Nicaraguan  devil  doesn't  play  it  on 
the  level 
He's  made  hay  of  my  Grenada  derring-do. 
And  is  starting  to  make  more  hay  with  his 
propagandist.  Borge. 
Spouting    peace    talk    that    is    patently 
untrue. 
Though  we  muffled  this  appeaser  by  deny- 
ing him  a  visa. 
Still    he    manages    to    get    his    message 
through." 

Staffers  sighed  in  desperation,  but  a  sudden 
inspiration 
From  their  leader  raised  their  spirits  in  a 
bound. 
"Boys.  I've  just  thought  up  a  practical  and 
innovative  tactic 
That  is  sure  to  get  this  tangled  skein  un- 
wound. 
We  will  take  our  Contra  morons  and  the 
ret>el  Salvadorans 
And  just  switch  the  two  guerrilla  bands 
around: 
Then  we'll  have  those  Sandinistas  sprawling 
flat-out  on  their  keisters!" 
Came  a  cheer  that  made  the  Oval  Room 
resound.* 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
many  of  us  in  the  Congress,  struggling 
with  the  tough  foreign  policy  agenda 
before  us,  are  exceedingly  thankful  for 
the  leadership  and  insight  that  Repre- 
sentative Lee  Hamilton  has  given  to 
us  on  these  issues.  Yesterday,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  carried  a  profile  of 
Representative  Hamilton  entitled, 
"Hamilton  Questions  Reagan  Poli- 
cies." 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  article,  and  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Indiana  that  it  expresses 
the  sentiments  of  many  of  us  who  look 
to  him  for  guidance  and  highly  value 
his  opinions. 

Hamilton  Questions  Reagan  Policies— In- 
diana Congressman  Plays  Growing  Role 
In  U.S.  Foreign  Affairs 

(By  David  Rogers) 

Washington.— He  is  a  quiet  man  who  can 
make  himself  heard,  a  minister's  son  who 
sits  at  the  right  hand  of  power.  Almost  un- 
noticed. Lee  Hamilton  has  come  of  age  in 
Congress,  and  after  two  decades  in  the 
House,  the  cautious  Democrat  from  south- 
em  Indiana  is  assuming  a  prominent  role  in 
shaping  foreign  policy. 

"He  has  great  credibility  with  me,"  says 
House  Speaker  Thomas  O'Neill. 

As  Congress  begins  debate  on  the  two  divi- 
sive issues  that  will  dominate  this  session- 
Central  America  and  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  U.S.  Marines  in  Lebanon— Mr.  Ham- 
ilton is  perhaps  the  most  important  single 
adviser  to  the  House  Democratic  leadership. 

"There  are  accents  to  the  speaker's  voice," 
says  Majority  Whip  Thomas  Foley  (D- 
Wash.)  describing  Mr.  O'Neill's  tone  at  lead- 
ership meetings.  "He  will  say.  Lee.  what 
have  you  got  to  say  on  this?'  " 

Rep.  Hamilton  is  taken  seriously  at  the 
White  House,  too.  Just  last  week  President 
Reagan  answered  Mr.  Hamilton's  queries 
about  the  Marines'  presence  in  Lebanon 
with  a  lengthy  reply  that  amounted  to  a 
major  policy  statement  on  the  administra- 
tion's determination  to  keep  them  there. 

Last  sunmier  he  got  the  White  House's  at- 
tention on  Central  American  policy  when  he 
helped  lead  an  unprecedented  challenge  to 
the  administration's  covert  war  in  Nicara- 
gua. And  now  he  is  expressing  reservations 
about  the  Kissinger  Commission  report  on 
Central  America,  which  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration intends  to  use  to  bolster  its  plea 
for  more  military  aid  to  its  allies  in  that 
region. 

'The  biggest  disappointment  is  the  lack  of 
emphasis  on  negotiations."  he  says  of  the 
Kissinger  Commission  report.  "There's  not 
enough  emphasis  on  political  solutions." 

With  the  death  of  Chairman  Clement  Za- 
blocki  (D..  Wis.)  last  year.  Mr.  Hamilton  is 
the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  in  combination  with 
the  feisty  new  chairman.  Rep.  Dante  P'ascell 
(D..  Fla.)  his  rise  is  seen  by  Democrats  as  an 


opportunity  for  the  House  panel  to  reassert 
itself  in  foreign  policy. 

His  three  years  on  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee have  added  to  his  stature  and  aggres- 
siveness so  that  the  Indiana  Democrat  is  a 
critical  barometer  of  the  White  House's 
ability  to  win  bipartisan  support  for  its  for- 
eign policy  Initiatives. 

At  52  years  old.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  part  of  a 
new  generation  of  leaders  who  fall  between 
the  post-World  War  II  and  post-Vietnam 
eras.  He  is  less  apt  to  apply  either  of  those 
historic  analogies  to  foreign  policy.  Instead, 
he  draws  lessons  from  both.  He  often 
seemed  a  bridge  between  Mr.  Zablocki  and 
younger  Democrats  because  he  shares  not 
only  the  late  chairman's  conunitment  to  an 
American  role  abroad  but  also  the  younger 
generation's  suspicion  of  military  entangle- 
ments. 

His  rural  district  in  southern  Indiana 
gives  him  unusual  freedom  from  the  ethnic 
voting  blocks  that  often  influence  Congress 
on  foreign  policy,  and  this  has  added  to  his 
credibility.  Under  President  Carter,  he  look 
the  lead  in  a  difficult  fight  for  military  aid 
to  Turkey  opposed  by  Greek-Americans,  in- 
cluding his  powerful  Indiana  colleague, 
former  Majority  Whip  John  Brademas.  In 
1980.  Mr.  Hamilton  made  a  less  successful 
effort  to  salvage  $3.5  million  in  economic 
funds  for  Syria,  opposed  by  Jewish  voters 
and  members  aligned  with  the  pro-Israel 
lobby. 

He  prefers  diplomacy  to  military  .solu- 
Uons.  For  instance,  he  is  far  more  willing  co 
approve  economic  aid  to  Central  America 
than  a  su'ostantial  increase  in  arms  assist- 
ance. He  insists  on  human-rights  conditions 
jn  arms  for  El  Salvador,  and  last  year  he 
played  a  critical  role  in  preserving  Demo- 
cratic unity  on  that  issue. 

While  Mr.  Reagan  may  dismiss  liberal  op- 
position in  Congress,  to  lose  Mr.  Hamilton  is 
10  lose  a  crucial  bridge  between  the  left  and 
right. 

This  was  most  evident  in  the  debate  on 
Nicaragua  last  summer,  and  in  both  Inteli- 
gence  and  Foreign  Affairs  committees,  the 
CIA-backed  incursion  provoked  a  sharp  par- 
tisan split.  Though  Mr.  Zablocki  wavered. 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  firmly  allied  with  Intelli- 
gence Committee  Chairman  Edward  Boland 
(D.,  Mass.).  and  their  victory  laid  the 
groundwork  for  a  later  compromise  limiting 
funding  for  the  operation. 

In  a  rare  secret  session  of  the  full  House, 
it  was  Mr.  Hamilton  who  delivered  what 
many  described  as  the  most  damaging 
speech.  The  Congressman  built  his  case  by 
turning  the  CIA's  recently  completed  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Estimate  against  the  CIA 
and  administration.  "The  two  most  careful 
guys  in  the  House  are  probably  Eddie 
Boland  and  Lee  Hamilton, "  said  Rep.  Leon 
PanetU  (D.,  Calif.)  after  the  closed  door  ses- 
sion. "If  they're  concerned  about  a  policy, 
you'd  better  be  concerned."" 

Even  as  Mr.  Hamilton  helped  draft  the 
Lebanon  war  powers  resolution  last  fall  al- 
lowing the  Marines  to  stay  in  Beirut  for  18 
months,  he  warned  the  administration  it 
couldn't  expect  continued  support  from  the 
House  for  the  full  period.  Unless  diplomatic 
progress  is  made,  he  said,  his  backing  of  the 
Marine  presence  could  wane  after  March, 
and  he  was  clearly  disappointed  that  Mr. 
ReagSLn  gave  no  encouragement  of  an  earli- 
er withdrawal  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hamilton 

l&£t  W6€k. 

This  exchange  between  the  president  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
Democrat's  Importance  and  style.  Always 
cautious,  the  congressman  didn't  consider 
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even  writing  a  letter  until  encouraged  by 
Rep.  Les  Aspin  (D..  Wis.),  who  has  a  greater 
flair  for  publicity  and  political  maneuver- 
ing. The  first  and  final  drafU  were  Mr. 
Hamilton"s  in  substance,  however. 

A  tall  scholarly  man  who  neither  drinks 
nor  smokes.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  burly,  cigar  smoking  Mr. 
0"Neill.  His  graying  crewcut  and  flat-toned 
voice  suit  his  Midwest  reserve,  but  under- 
neath is  the  more  physical,  engaging  style 
of  the  six-foot-four-inch  center  who  starred 
in  basketball  in  high  school  and  at  DePauw 
University. 

Evansville,  the  congressman's  boyhood 
home,  is  a  river  port  city  on  the  Ohio.  After 
years  of  campaigning  and  post  office  tours 
in  small  hamlets.  Mr.  Hamilton's  picture 
can  be  found  on  the  walls  of  rural  gas  sta- 
tions, and  the  district  has  put  its  own  stamp 
on  him. 

Careful  not  to  move  too  far  away  from  do- 
mestic concerns,  he  has  balanced  his  foreign 
policy  interest  with  a  long  tenure  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  which  he  will 
head  in  1985.  He  has  separated  himself  from 
the  Great  Society  and  New  Deal  liberalism 
of  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Mr.  O'Neill,  and  he 
almost  painfully  cultivates  the  image  of  the 
independent  who  cannot  be  captured  by  any 
interest. 

He  shrinks  from  the  suggestion  that  he 
might  have  had  a  mentor  or  patron  in  his 
first  years  in  Congress.  As  if  embarrassed  by 
idealism,  he  takes  refuge  in  the  "pragma- 
list"  label,  "it  is  a  iiberalism  that  is  almost 
uniquely  Midwestern."  says  former  Rep. 
Abner  Mikva  (D..  111.)  of  his  friend's  politics. 
•It  is  reform  liberalism,  not  ideological." 

A  key  figure  in  the  early  years  of  the 
House  Ethics  Committee.  Mr.  Hamilton  has 
a  lawyers  passion  for  process,  and  running 
back  through  the  Vietnam  War.  the  Con- 
gressional Record  is  laced  with  his  corre- 
spondence questioning  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  foreign  policy.  I  think  every  ad- 
ministration has  a  tendency  not  to  articu- 
late foreign  policy."  he  said.  "They  don't 
like  to  answer  questions  on  the  record  and 
one  of  the  obligations  of  a  member  of  Con- 
gress is  to  make  them  do  it."« 


CONGRESSIONAL  ARTS  CAUCUS 
HONORS  PEARL  BAILEY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  Congressional 
Arts  Caucus  was  proud  to  honor  the 
great  entertainer  Pearl  Bailey.  Ms. 
Bailey  has  starred  as  a  singer,  actress, 
and  author.  She  has  been  a  recording 
artist,  nightclub  headliner,  film  ac- 
tress, television  performer,  and  winner 
of  Broadway's  Tony  Award  for  her 
starring  role  In  "Hello  Dolly." 

A  Special  Advisor  to  the  U.S.  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations,  she  has 
served  her  Government  by  furthering 
human  understanding  and  interna- 
tional relations.  Her  accomplishments 
have  earned  her  numerous  honorary 
degrees  including  a  doctorate  in  music 
from  Howard  University  and  a  Doctor 
of  Law  degree  from  Seton  Hall  Univer- 
sity. 
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Throughout  all  her  activities  shines 
her  exceptional  musical  talents  and 
her  great  concern  that  others  be  given 
the  opportunity  for  a  complete  educa- 
tion. Her  early  ambition  to  be  a 
schoolteacher,  her  continued  advocacy 
for  educational  issues,  and  her  recent 
entry  as  a  student  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity are  evidence  of  her  life-long  in- 
volvement with  education. 

The  Congressional  Arts  Caucus  was 
pleased  to  honor  Pearl  Bailey  for  her 
outstanding  achievements  in  music 
and  education  at  a  special  reception, 
where  the  Caucus  also  announced  the 
introduction  of  a  joint  resolution  rec- 
ognizing the  important  contribution 
the  arts  make  to  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of 
this  resolution  and  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  as  cosponsors: 
H.J.  Res.- 

Recognizing  the  important  contributions  of 
the  arts  to  a  complete  education 
Whereas  historically  the  arts  have  provid- 
ed societies  with  a  truly  human  means  of 
expression  that  goes  well  beyond  ordinary 
language: 

Whereas  the  arts  serve  as  a  powerful  ex- 
pression of  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  a 
means  to  challenge  and  extend  the  human 
experience,  and  as  a  distinctive  way  of  un- 
derstanding human  beings  and  nature: 

Whereas  tew  areas  of  life  are  as  important 
to  a  free,  democratic  society  as  education: 

Whereas  a  country  in  which  pluralism  and 
individual  expression  are  an  essential  part 
of  its  character  must  rely  on  a  high  level  of 
shared  education  to  foster  a  conrmion  cul- 
ture: 

Whereas  public  discussion  following 
recent  studies  of  education  in  America  indi- 
cates an  increasing  desire  to  strengthen  our 
Nation's  schools; 

Whereas  the  arts  provide  an  important 
aspect  of  a  complete  education  and  have 
been  included  as  one  of  the  six  basic  aca- 
demic subjects  by  the  College  Board: 

Whereas  practice  and  preparation  in  the 
arts  can  develop  discipline,  concentration, 
and  self-confidence: 

Whereas  participation  in  the  arts  helps  to 
develop  the  higher  levels  of  skill,  literacy, 
and  training  essential  to  enable  individuals 
to  participate  fully  in  our  national  life: 

Whereas  exposure  to  the  arts  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  diverse  cultures  of  the  world: 

Whereas  the  arts  serve  to  preserve  our 
uniquely  American  culture  and  provide  a 
particularly  effective  means  to  present  it  to 
other  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  arts  enrich  our  lives  by  offer- 
ing fulfillment  through  self-expression  and 
aesthetic  appreciation:  Now.  therefore  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  StaUs  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  we  recognize 
the  important  contribution  of  the  arLs  to  a 
complete  education  and  urge  all  citizens  to 
support  efforts  which  strengthen  artistic 
training  and  appreciation  within  our  Na- 
tion's schools.* 
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STATES  SHOULD  RAISE  THE 
DRINKING  AGE  TO  21 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

or  PEIfNSYLVAlfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
18  months  of  exhaustive  study,  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  Drunk 
Driving  has  issued  its  final  report— the 
product  of  100  hours  of  hearings 
across  the  country  at  which  medical 
experts,  law  enforcement  officials, 
safety  authorities,  and  victims  of 
drunk  driving  accidents  testified  about 
the  tragedy  of  drunk  driving. 

One  of  the  Commission's  key  recom- 
mendations: States  should  immediate- 
ly adopt  21  years  as  the  minimum 
legal  purchasing  and  public  possession 
age  for  all  alcoholic  beverages. 

In  the  last  two  Congresses.  I  have 
sponsored  a  concurrent  resolution  ad- 
vocating just  this  point.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  23.  which  currently 
has  83  cosponsors.  simply  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  all 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  raise  the  minimum  legal  age 
for  drinking  and  purchasing  all  alco- 
holic beverages  to  21. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  23  is 
endorsed  by  the  Departments  of 
Transportation  and  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  and  the 
National  Safety  Council.  It  is  support- 
ed by  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Drivers 
(MADD).  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation (AMA),  the  American  Automo- 
bile Association  (AAA),  the  Interna- 
tional Chiefs  of  Police,  and  numerous 
health  and  insurance  organizations. 

This  approach  does  not:  establish  a 
Federal  drinking  law.  deny  highway 
funds  to  States  which  do  not  comply. 
or  provide  incentive  grants  to  States 
which  adopt  21.  It  encourages  this 
debate  to  take  place  in  individual 
State  legislative  chambers,  since  tradi- 
tionally the  States  have  had  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  regulation  of  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  alcohol. 

Once  again.  I  am  asking  for  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  first  step 
Congress  should  take  in  establishing 
21  as  the  nationwide  legal  age  for 
drinking. 

Thank  you.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  TOM 
MCCARTHY 
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McCarthy  who  recently  attended  the 
World  Cup  Gymnastic  Competition  as 
a  coach  of  the  U.S.  national  team. 

Mr.  McCarthy  is  the  head  coach  of 
the  Berks  Gymnastic  Academy  in 
Wyomissing,  Pa.  He  has  coached 
State,  national  and  international 
champions  including  Michelle  Good- 
win. Gina  Stallone,  and  Cheryl  Weath- 
erstone.  the  national  champion  of 
Great  Britain.  He  has  also  coached  the 
Pennsylvania  team  in  interstate  com- 
petition and  coached  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
representing  the  United  States. 

The  Berks  Gymnastic  Academy  has 
ranked  in  the  top  four  teams  for  sever- 
al years  and  currently  is  ranked  third 
in  the  Nation.  Much  of  this  success  is 
due  to  the  talents  of  Tom  McCarthy. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  McCarthy. 
He  has  contributed  tirelessly  to  his 
profession,  his  conununity.  his  State 
and  his  Nation.  His  special  talents 
have  greatly  enhanced  American  gym- 
nastics and  he  is  clearly  deserving  of 
national  and  international  recognition. 
I  want  to  wish  him  continued  success 
in  the  future.* 


BANKERS    MUST    HELP    IN    ALLE- 
VIATING THE  DEBT  BURDEN 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Mr.  Tom 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  in  this  country  refuse  to  focus 
their  attention  to  a  dangerous  and 
growing  problem.  While  this  country 
awakens  from  a  profound  economic 
slumber,  developing  nations  continue 
to  struggle  against  high  fuel  prices, 
spiraling  inflation,  depressed  export 
markets,  and  unemployment.  Invest- 
ment projects  are  heaping  ruins  of  un- 
finished construction,  food  stores  are 
being  looted  and  the  small  middle 
class  is  quickly  disappearing.  Mean- 
while, conversion  from  military  dicta- 
torship to  a  true  democracy  will  be 
forced  to  pay  over  10  percent  of  GNP 
in  debt  repayments  this  year. 

American  commercial  banks  have  re- 
fused to  accept  a  share  of  the  burden 
of  a  longstanding  problem  which  is 
partly  of  their  making.  Banks  are  in- 
sisting on  extremely  high  rates  of  in- 
terest, which  although  quite  profita- 
ble, create  enormous  pressures  on 
Latin  American  governments.  A  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  of  last  month 
points  out  that  Brazil  is  forced  to  pay 
about  14.5  percent  interest  on  its  re- 
scheduled loans.  Our  inflation  rate  is 
now  3.4  percent  yearly,  making  the 
real  (nominal  interest  rate  minus  in- 
flation) interest  rate  charged  by  banks 
to  Brazil  about  10.7  percent.  This  is 
far  above  a  traditionally  good  rate  of 
return. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  when  a 
domestic  company  gets  into  trouble. 
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bankers  usually  lower  interest  rates  to 
help  the  company  through  the 
squeeze.  That  might  squeeze  immedi- 
ate profits  somewhat,  but  it  makes 
good  economic  sense.  Why,  then,  do 
not  the  banks  apply  the  same  ration- 
ale to  their  beleaguered  customers 
abroad?  It  would  serve  their  own  long- 
term  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  this 
country  and  all  other  countries  hoping 
to  grow  and  prosper  in  a  healthy  inter- 
national economic  environment.  May 
I,  Mr.  Speaker,  commend  this  article 
to  my  esteemed  colleagues? 

The  article  follows: 

American  Banks.  Latin  Debts 

In  their  lending  to  Latin  America,  the 
American  commercial  banlis  have  not  dem- 
onstrated any  great  degree  of  either  caution 
or  foresight.  First  they  lent  far  more  than 
they  intended.  Now  they  are  insisting  on  ex- 
tremely high  interest  rates  on  those  loans. 

The  present  level  of  interest  is  highly 
profitable  for  the  banks  as  long  as  it  is  paid. 
But  it  is  creating  gigantic  pressures  in  Latin 
America  for  moratoriums  and  unilateral 
action  by  Latin  governments— action  that 
would  disrupt  not  only  the  world  economy 
in  general  but  the  stability  of  the  interna- 
tional banking  system  itself. 

The  crucial  case  is  Brazil,  which  currently 
owes  more  than  $90  billion.  Of  that,  about 
$63  billion  is  financed  at  floating  rates. 
Those  rates  are  generally  two  percentage 
points  above  either  the  London  interbank 
rate,  now  about  10.5  percent  a  year,  or  the 
New  York  prime  rate,  which  is  11  percent. 
That  brings  the  average  close  to  13  percent 
a  year. 

That's  a  swinging  rate  for  debt  that  is  de- 
monlnated  in  U.S.  dollars,  in  which  inflation 
is  now  running  about  5  percent  a  year.  It 
means  that  the  real  interest  rate— the  nomi- 
nal rate  minus  inflation— is  in  the  vicinity  of 
8  percent.  That's  four  times  the  traditional 
return  on  this  kind  of  loan.  In  addition,  the 
banks  have  been  charging  a  point  and  a  half 
in  fees  on  each  rescheduling.  On  the  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  Brazilian  debt  that  has 
been  rescheduled  this  year,  that  brings  in- 
terest currently  to  about  14.5  percent.  The 
Brazilians  have  fallen  behind  in  payments. 
Is  that  surprising? 

One  expert  witness.  Arthur  Bums,  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  now  American  ambassador  to  Germany, 
touched  on  the  subject  recently  in  talking 
with  reporters  at  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute.  Mr.  Bums  observed  that  the 
banks  are  not  treating  foreign  governments 
as  they  do  domestic  borrowers.  When  a  do- 
mestic company  gets  into  trouble,  its  bank- 
ers usually  lower  rates  to  see  it  through  the 
squeeze.  They  reason  that  it  makes  good 
economic  sense  to  sacrifice  some  Interest  in 
order  to  save  a  customer.  Mr.  Bums  won- 
dered why  the  banks  don't  apply  the  same 
logic  to  their  customers  abroad. 

Some  of  the  big  banks  argue  that  they 
have  to  keep  rates  high  so  the  smaller  banks 
will  continue  to  participate  in  the  loans. 
That's  open  to  question.  Some  American 
bankers  also  note  that  many  of  the  loans  to 
Latin  America  come  from  European  and 
Japanese  banks.  That's  true,  but  irrelevant. 
Any  leadership  is  going  to  have  to  come 
from  the  Americans. 

Lower  rates  mean  lower  risks.  Instead,  the 
bankers  seem  to  be  pressing  blindly  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Perhaps  statesmanship  is 
too  much  to  ask.  But  the  great  American 
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banks  have  come  to  a  point  at  which  they 
would  serve  themselves,  as  well  as  their  cus- 
tomers, by  considering  more  carefully  where 
their  own  real  self-interest  lies.* 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  UKRAINIAN 
NATIONAL  DAY 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  join 
the  Ukrainian  people  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  66th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  independence  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic.  The  con- 
tinued struggle  for  independence  with 
courage  and  tenacity  of  these  people 
reminds  us  once  again  that  human  dig- 
nity and  freedom  are  most  precious 
and  that,  to  regain  them,  ultimate  sac- 
rifices are  being  made  by  the  op- 
pressed people  of  the  Ukraine  today. 

On  January  22,  1918,  the  Ukrainian 
people  proclaimed  their  national  inde- 
pendence in  defiance  of  the  will  of 
their  mighty  neighbor  to  the  north, 
the  Soviets.  After  a  3-year-long  and 
heroic  struggle,  the  Ukrainians  were 
overpowered  by  the  Russians  and 
their  republic  was  incorporated  into 
the  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  has  not  been 
crushed  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  sol- 
diers, their  love  for  and  determination 
to  regain  and  preserve  their  right  to 
self-determination,  their  distinct  histo- 
ry, language  and  culture  has  not  been 
dimmed  by  the  Russian  domination, 
and  their  optimism  for  the  ultimate 
independence  has  not  been  dimin- 
ished. Each  year  goes  by  with  an  ever 
higher  hope  and  an  increasingly  more 
strengthened  conviction  to  live  their 
lives  free  of  external  interference  and 
control. 

Through  their  dedication  and  strug- 
gle, the  Ukrainian  people  have  in- 
spired peoples  around  the  world  in 
their  own  strive  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect their  treasured  independence, 
human  dignity  and  national  sovereign- 
ty. The  Ukrainian  people  deserve  our 
encouragement  and  support  in  the 
hope  that  the  day  come  sooner  when 
their  own  national  independence  will 
be  restored.* 


GRENADA 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 
•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago  when  the  President  au- 
thorized a  military  intervention  on  the 
island  of  Grenada,  he  did  so  to  pre- 
serve freedom  and  to  save  not  only  the 
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Americans  residing  on  the  island,  but 
also  the  citizens  of  Grenada  from  the 
oppression  of  an  undemocratic  govern- 
ment that  was  supported  by  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

At  a  time  when  our  President  is 
being  criticized  by  his  political  oppo- 
nents, it  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  stand 
behind  him  and  support  his  decision  to 
remain  firm  in  defending  America  and 
the  freedoms  we  so  cherish. 

A  citizen  of  the  17th  District  of 
Pennsylvania  recently  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  expressing  not  only  his 
support  for  this  move  but  also  support 
for  the  presence  of  our  troops  in  Leba- 
non. This  letter,  by  Samuel  Sherron, 
reminds  the  President  and  his  critics 
that  the  price  of  freedom  is  never  too 
high.  I  would  like  to  submit  this  letter 
to  the  Record  for  the  review  of  my 

colleagues. 

Harrisbitrg.  Pa., 
October  30,  1983. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan. 

President  of  the  United  States.  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  this  letter  will  reach  your 
desk,  but  in  case  it  does.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  feelings  and  the  feelings  of  many 
Americans  who  live  in  central  Pennsylvania 
with  whom  I  have  spoken  and  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  to  me  about  the  mili- 
tary action  you  have  ordered  in  both  Grena- 
da and  Lebanon. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  our  support  to 
the  fullest,  and  we  agree  that  freedom  is 
something  that  must  constantly  be  fought 
for  and  cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 

I  personally  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  exactly  35  years  ago  to  this  date,  and 
I  have  been  exposed  to  Communist  terror  at 
the  age  of  8  in  my  native  Lithuania,  when 
the  Soviets  occupied  our  town  in  1940.  A 
year  later,  when  the  war  broke  out  and  the 
Germans  occupied  Lithuania,  I  was  taken 
by  the  Nazi  dictatorship  and  survived  the 
Holocaust  (Auschwitz,  Warsaw  and 
Dachau).  My  mother,  my  sisters  and  72 
members  of  my  family  were  shot  by  the 
Nazis.  Therefore.  I  feel  I  am  perhaps  a  little 
more  qualified  to  render  an  opinion  about 
your  military  decisions  than  most.  There  is 
absolutely  no  gift  greater  than  that  of  free- 
dom, and  people  who  had  always  had  it  are 
not  as  apt  to  realize  it's  value.  We  do  not 
want  to  lose  our  dearly  cherished  liberty, 
because  I  know  what  it  means  to  live  under 
dictatorship.  Those  few  politicians  who  do 
not  agree  with  your  decisions  have  never, 
thank  God.  lived  under  a  dictatorship  and 
have  no  perception  of  what  is  at  stake. 

Anything  you  do.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  preserve  that  freedom  and  insure  that 
communism  will  not  come  to  our  shores  is 
not  too  big  a  price  to  pay. 

May  God  give  you  the  health  and 
strength  to  continue  to  lead  us  for  the  next 
five  years  with  the  same  policies  as  you 
have  followed  in  the  past,  and  then  our 
country  will  survive  and  continue  to  lead 
the  world  in  the  kind  of  freedom  that  allows 
a  plain  citizen  like  myself  to  sit  down  and 
write  a  letter  to  his  President. 
Respectfully  yours. 

SxMinx  Sherron.* 
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JUSTICE,  1984 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHtrSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  announcement  that  President 
Reagan  intends  to  appoint  Edwin 
Meese  as  Attorney  General  indicates 
that  the  President  intends  to  continue 
the  tradition  he  began  by  naming 
James  Watt  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  Anne  Gorsuch  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Mr.  Meese  has  been  identified 
throughout  his  tenure  in  Washington 
with  opposition  to  Federal  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Americans  in  and  out  of  Government. 
Moving  him  from  the  inner  workings 
of  the  White  House  to  the  Depart- 
ment that  is  supposed  to  be  able  to 
provide  some  objective  view  of  Gov- 
ernment legal  controversies  com- 
pounds the  error  of  this  administra- 
tion's policies  in  the  fields  which  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Justice 
Department. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Boston 
Globe  makes  the  case  against  this  un- 
fortunate degradation  of  the  Justice 
Department  quite  forcefully  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  here.  Those  who 
have  to  look  to  the  U.S.  Justice  De- 
partment for  vindication  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  will  gain  no  comfort 
from  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Meese. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Justice.  1984 
For  proponents  of  civil  rights  and  civil  lib- 
erties there  is  no  solace  in  the  news  that  At- 
tomey  General  William  French  Smith  Is  re- 
signing and  that  President  Reagan  is  nomi- 
nating his  friend  and  White  House  counsel- 
or Edwin  Meese  for  the  post. 

While  Smith  gets  some  points  for 
strengthening  the  federal  attack  on  drug 
traffic  and  for  keeping  hands  off  the  work 
of  US  district  attorneys,  he  has  been  any- 
thing but  a  forceful  presence  in  the  Job. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  during  his  tenure 
the  Justice  Department  has  been  invisible. 
On  the  contrary,  the  last  three  years  has 
seen  a  virtual  about-face  in  the  depart- 
ment's conunitment  to  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment, a  substantial  weakening  of  antitrust 
activity  and  a  woeful  willingness  to  encour- 
age the  invasion  of  the  private  lives  of  indi- 
vidual citizens  and  to  restrict  the  free- 
speech  rights  of  thousands  of  government 
workers. 

The  appointment  of  Meese  means  that 
those  efforts  will  only  be  redoubled.  Smith, 
a  socialite  and  corporate  lawyer,  seemed 
somewhat  out  of  his  element  In  government; 
Meese  by  contrast  is  a  veteran  Inside  player 
and  will  push  his  ideas  with  considerably 
more  force  than  Smith  ever  could  muster. 

Meese  has  been  the  driving  force  in  the 
Reagan  Administration  efforts  to  reverse 
the  philosophical  views  of  the  US  Civil 
Rights  Commission  on  busing  and  affirma- 
tive action;  he  has  been  a  leader  in  the  ef- 
forts to  cripple  the  Legal  Services  program; 
he  is  a  strong  critic  of  'judicial  activism. " 
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More  broadly  the  Meese  nomination  con- 
tinues a  bad  tradition— a  tradition  that  with 
the  notable  exception  of  President  Ford's 
appointment  of  Edward  Levi  goes  back  at 
least  to  the  appointment  of  Robert  Kenne- 
dy—of the  selection  of  close  presidential  as- 
sociates as  attorney  general.  This  practice 
tends  to  undermine  the  standing  of  the  At- 
torney General  as  a  special-quasi-independ- 
ent post  in  the  federal  government. 

While  Meese's  confirmation  by  the  Re- 
publican-controlled Senate  is  all  but  as- 
sured. lil)erals  and  moderates  on  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Conunittee  should  use  his  confir- 
mation hearings  to  display  before  the  coun- 
try the  peculiar  Meese-Reagan  view  of  what 
Justice  means  to  them  in  1984.* 


NATIONAL  NURSING  HOME 
RESIDENTS  DAY 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  (TOR  I  DA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  since  its  inception  and  as  chair- 
man of  its  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Long-Term  Care.  I  have  "vorked 
side  by  side  with  my  colleagues  to  im- 
prove the  health  and  veil-being  of  all 
older  Americans.  Older  /jnericans  are 
the  foundation  of  our  great  country. 
Our  elderly  pecpie  have  done  more  for 
:his  country  than  anybody  else  be- 
cause they  have  been  here  longer. 
They  have  fought  its  *ars.  "tilled  its 
soil,  reared  its  families,  and  upheld  its 
ideals.  They  have  played,  and  continue 
to  piay,  a  vital  role  in  our  society,  and 
it  is  important  to  develop  a  greater 
public  awareness  of  their  many  contri- 
butions. 

In  calling  for  National  Nursing 
Home  Residents  Day.  I  would  like  to 
honor  the  more  than  1  million  Ameri- 
cans who  reside  in  nursing  homes. 
These  American  citizens  are  often  out- 
side the  mainstream  of  society,  isolat- 
ed from  their  friends  and  relatives. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  commemorate 
these  individuals.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  joint  resolution  designating  April 
27,  1984.  as  National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day." 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  wants  to  tell  nursing 
home  residents  around  the  country 
that  we  do  care  about  them  and  ac- 
Itnowledge  the  work  they  have  done  to 
build  this  country. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  I  offer 
this  resolution  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

H.J.  Res.  457 
Joint  resolution  designating  April  27.  1984. 
as  "National  Nursing  Home  Residents  Day" 

Whereas  over  one  million  older  Americans 
reside  in  nursing  homes  and  one  in  five 
older  Americans  likely  will  reside  In  a  nurs- 
ing home  at  some  time: 

Whereas  nursing  home  residents  have 
contributed  to  the  growth,  development, 
and  progress  of  this  Nation  and.  as  elders. 
offer  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience: 
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Whereas  Congress  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  continued  participation  of 
these  institutionalized  senior  citizens  in  the 
life  of  our  Nation; 

Whereas  in  an  effort  to  foster  reintegra- 
tion of  these  citizens  into  their  communities 
Congress  encourages  community  recogni- 
tion of  and  involvement  in  the  lives  of  nurs- 
mg  home  residents: 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  safeguarding  the  rights  of  nurs- 
ing home  residents:  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  Join  in  support  of  nursing 
home  residents  to  demonstrate  their  con- 
cern and  respect  for  these  citizens:  Now. 
therefore.  l>e  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  April  27.  1984. 
is  designated  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day",  a  time  of  renewed  recogni- 
tion, concern,  and  respect  for  the  Nation's 
nursing  home  residents.  The  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.* 
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ARNIE  WEINMEISTER:  THE 
GENTLEMAN  IS  A  TEAMSTER 


HON.  MIKE  LOWRY 

.3F  WASHI.NCTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  .^EPRESENTAriVES 

Thursday.  January  26.  :9H4 

•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  four  line  "Washington  '  con- 
nected football  players  were  recently 
elected  into  the  Pro  Football  Hall  of 
Fame.  My  congratulations  go  '.o  Char- 
ley Taylor  and  Willie  Brown,  both  for- 
merly of  the  Washington  Redskins.  I 
also  would  like  to  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  Mike  McCormack.  who  is 
currently  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Seattle  Seahawks.  for  his 
election  into  the  Hall  of  Fame.  Mike 
McCormack's  leadership  was  a  valua- 
ble part  of  the  Seattle  Seahawks  suc- 
cessful season. 

The  last  Washington  player  elected 
to  the  Hall  of  Fame  was  my  friend, 
Amie  Weinmeister.  Amie  is  currently 
president  of  Teamsters  Council  28  and 
vice  president  of  the  Teamiters  Inter- 
national Union.  Amie  has  been  a 
strong  advocate  for  the  working 
people  of  the  Northwest  and  the  coun- 
try. He  was  a  five-time  all-pro  lineman 
in  professional  football.  As  a  player, 
he  played  hard  on  the  field  and  sought 
just  treatment  for  he  and  his  fellow 
players  off  the  field. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  a  profile  of 
Amie  written  in  the  Seattle  Times  by 
Don  Duncan  and  to  again  congratulate 
Amie,  Mike  McCormack,  Charley 
Taylor,  and  Willie  Brown  on  their  ac- 
complishments. 

Aknie  Weinmeister:  The  Gentleman  Is  a 

Teamster 

(By  Don  Duncan) 

"Because  of  my  size,  which  had  been  fine 
in  pro  football.  I  was  tabtied  as  a  union  goon 
.  .  .  When  you  are  as  big  as  I  am.  there  is 
always  somebody  who  wants  to  challenge 


you.  simply  because  of  who  you  are.  I've 
been  able  to  avoid  most  of  it." 

They  are  among  thousands  of  nameless 
neighbors  whom  we  may  not  know,  yet 
whom  we  might  be  rich  for  having  known. 

Of  many  careers,  retired  or  still  active, 
single  or  dedicated  to  their  families,  they 
are  the  people  who  have  tried  to  live  their 
lives  well— following  dreams.  making 
choices,  turning  the  accidents  of  fate  into 
foundations  rather  than  stumbling  blocks. 

This  is  another  in  a  series  of  portrayals  of 
"Extraordinary  Lives."  in  which  such  people 
speak  in  their  own  words  of  dreams,  choice 
and  chance,  as  recorded  and  re-created  from 
interviews  by  Don  Duncan. 

Amie  Weinmeister.  58.  five-time  All-Pro 
football  tackle  and  now  Seattle's  top  Team- 
sters official  IS  a  study  in  contrasts. 

The  enormous  hands.  6-4  height  and  bear- 
like torso  are  at  odds  xcith  the  catlike  grace, 
feather-light  footstep  and  gentle  voice. 

Halfway  expecting  'deze  and  dose,"  the 
listener  finds,  instead,  literacy  and  obvious 
intelligence.  Rather  than  being  the  ultimate 
Macho  Man.  he  comes  across  as  sensitive 
and  understanding. 

Other  union  leaders  may  fret  about  ob- 
taining ever-better  contracts.  He  wonders 
out  loud  if  some  unions  haven't  negotiated 
so  well  that  employers  can't  meet  the  condi- 
tions imposed  upon  them. 

By  ererything  that  is  right  and  honest  in 
sports.  Its  record  entitles  him  to  be  in  the 
Vational  Football  League'^  Hall  tf  Fame. 
Second-teamers  have  been  inducted  and  he 
has  been  ignored. 

.'itaybe  it's  because  Weinmeister  is  the  only 
.SFL  player  ever  to  break  a  contract,  iegaily, 
:n  court  .ind  that,  for  a  man  who  lives  oy 
ihe  contract,  -nay  6e  the  ultimate  contradic- 
tion. 

3ack  when  I  was  playing.  I  was  isupposed 
to  be  the  highest-paid  lineman  :n  the  Na- 
tional Football  League.  My  best  year.  I  got 
SI  2.000. 

Now  you  might  say,  gee.  compared  to 
today,  that's  pretty  puny.  But  Chink  back  to 
1950.  You  multiply  it  by  inflation  factors 
and  you're  really  talking  about  what  the  av- 
erage pro-football  lineman  plays  for  today. 
It  wasn't  all  that  bad.  even  though  the 
extras  and  endorsements  available  today 
were  practically  nonexistent  then. 

Not  many  people  remember  that  I  started 
out  at  the  University  of  Washington  as  an 
end  one  season,  as  a  fullback  the  next  and 
as  a  tackle  my  last  year. 

That  year,  as  a  fullback,  they  had  high 
hopes  for  me.  I  ran  pretty  good  in  the  first 
game,  against  St.  Mary's.  In  the  very  next 
game,  against  UCLA.  I  got  my  knee  injured 
on  a  blind-side  block  in  the  third  quarter.  At 
the  time,  they  didn't  have  knee  operations 
perfected  as  they  do  today.  It  took  me  about 
a  year  to  recover.  Because  cutting  on  the 
knee  was  too  much  of  a  strain,  they  moved 
me  to  tackle.  It  must  have  been  a  good 
move,  l>ecause  I  was  picked  for  the  East- 
West  game. 

You  heard  about  pro  football  very  remote- 
ly when  I  was  a  kid.  but  I  didn't  even  think 
about  it  until  1946.  after  the  war.  I'd  l>een  in 
the  field  artillery  in  Europe,  chief  of  a  gun 
section  on  a  "Long  Tom."  We  were  headed 
back,  scheduled  for  more  action  in  the  Pa- 
cific, when  the  war  ended.  On  VJ  Day.  we 
were  about  a  day-and-a-half  out  of  New 
York. 

Anyway,  pro  football  was  breaking  into 
the  news  when  I  returned  to  the  university. 
I'd  changed,  too.  Before  the  war,  I'd  been 
willing  to  Just  get  by  in  the  classroom. 
When  I  got  back,  I  really  buckled  down.  I 


majored  in  economics  and  minored  in  math, 
and  I  took  lots  of  speech  and  labor  courses. 
I  got  a  degree. 

I  was  drafted  by  the  New  York  Yankees  in 
the  old  All-America  Conference— a  team 
owned  by  Dan  Topping  and  Del  Webb,  with 
Ray  Flaherty  as  coach.  I  played  with  the 
Yankees  in  '48  and  '49.  When  the  All-Amer- 
ica Conference  merged  with  the  National 
Football  League  in  1950.  one  of  the  conces- 
sions to  allow  the  Yankees  to  play  in 
Yankee  Stadium  was  that  the  New  York 
Giants  were  to  get  their  pick  of  the  top  six 
players  off  the  Yankee  roster. 

Tom  Landry  (now  coach  of  the  Dallas 
Cowboys)  and  I  were  two  of  them.  I  played 
'50  through  '53  with  the  Giants.  Frank  Gil- 
ford wasn't  there  at  the  beginning:  he  came 
in  '52.  Charlie  Conerly  was  our  quarterback. 
Id  been  All-Pro  for  five  years— two  in  the 
All-America  and  three  times  in  the  NFL— 
and  at  the  end  of  the  1962  season  I  was  ne- 
gotiating a  contract  for  1953. 

Id  been  getting  a  $l,OO0-a-year  increase 
for  making  All-Pro  every  year.  I  started 
with  the  Giants  at  $10,000.  moved  up  to 
$11,000  and  then  to  $12,000.  It  turned  out 
they  would  agree  to  only  $12,000  for  the 
next  year,  which  was  in  violation  of  letters 
that  the  Giants'  owner  Wellington  Mara, 
had  sent  me  confirming  the  arrangement. 

I  thought,  OK.  I'll  play  for  $12,000  and 
that  will  be  my  last  year.  "  That's  how  I  got 
involved  in  this  big  case  in  Seattle.  My 
lawyer  was  Charlie  Horowitz,  who  later 
went  to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and  Lloyd 
Shorett  was  the  judge.  It  all  hinged  on  the 
written  agreement,  and  the  court  decided 
the  Giants  had  waived  any  right  to  my  serv- 
ices for  the  following  year. 

So,  I  went  to  the  Canadian  Football 
League,  where  the  B.C.  Lions  signed  me  to  a 
two-year  contract  for  $15,000  each  year.  The 
proximity  to  Seattle  was  very  nice,  because 
I'd  been  maintaining  two  residences  when  I 
played  in  New  York,  and  that  was  very 
costly.  You  didn't  wind  up  being  able  to  save 
much.  I  think  the  first  year  in  pro  football 
netted  me  a  car— a  Pontiac  sedan,  deluxe 
model,  one  of  those  big.  heavy  brutes. 

They  always  listed  me  at  235  pounds,  al- 
though I  was  really  more  like  25C— up  or 
down  10  pounds.  But  those  clippings  showed 
me  at  just  235,  which  is  what  I  weight 
(laugh)  when  I  first  showed  up  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. 

I  stayed  up  in  Canada  for  just  two  years, 
and  I  had  some  injuries.  Because  I  had 
started  later  than  some  because  of  the  war, 
and  was  already  33,  I  had  to  decide  what  to 
do  next.  Should  I  go  into  business  for 
myself  or  accept  an  offe;  that  I  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Teamsters?  1  picked  the 
union,  but  I  honestly  don't  think  I  expected 
to  stay  with  it  very  long. 

They  assigned  me  to  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area,  to  organize  nonunion  plants. 

Being  a  former  football  player  was  quite 
an  experience  for  me.  Almost  everyone  loves 
football.  But  when  you  walk  into  a  plant 
and  announce  you  are  there  to  organize  the 
employees,  you  scare  everybody  to  death— 
the  boss  and  the  people  working  there.  You 
find  yourself  a  controversial  figure. 

The  other  thing,  and  it  can't  be  ignored,  is 
that  because  of  my  size,  which  had  been 
fine  in  pro  football,  I  was  tabbed  as  a  union 
Eoon.  It's  a  tag  that  persists  through  today. 
You  develop  an  armadillo  hide  in  this  busi- 
ness. If  those  things  bothered  you,  you'd  be 
really  troubled. 

When  you  are  as  big  as  I  am,  there  is 
always  somebody  who  wants  to  challenge 
you,  simply  because  of  who  you  are.  I've 
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been  able  to  avoid  most  of  it.  I  worked  for  a 
while  for  Rainiers  Brewery  as  a  beer  sales- 
man, and  I  couldn't  go  into  one  of  those 
beer  joints  without  somebody  finding  out 
who  I  was,  wanting  to  challenge  me  phys- 
ically. 

Most  of  the  time  they  were  somewhat 
under  the  influence,  and  I  always  figured 
I'd  be  wrong  no  matter  what  I  did.  I  certain- 
ly had  nothing  to  win  or  to  prove.  I  got  rid 
of  most  of  my  aggressions  through  all  the 
years  of  football.  On  the  field,  I  was  a  very 
aggressive  player.  That's  where  it  stayed. 

Weinmeister  obviously  is  pleased  to  be  a 
part  of  the  labor  movement,  and  he  talks 
about  it  with  enthusiasm. 

It's  one  of  the  few  Jobs  that  I'm  aware  of 
that  you  feel  that  almost  every  day  you  are 
doing  some  good  for  people  who  are  unable 
to  do  themselves  any  good.  You  do  it  even 
by  accident,  and  you  feel  a  sense  of  su;com- 
plishment. 

People  who  work  for  a  living  are  unable  to 
represent  themselves.  You  start  there.  Col- 
lege professors  aren't  able  to  represent 
themselves,  unless  they  are  organized.  Po- 
licemen aren't  either.  It  has  taken  some 
people  a  long  time  to  realize  that  the  only 
reason  they  earn  less  than  one  of  our  driv- 
ers is  that  they  lack  organization  and  repre- 
sentation. 

They  may  be  better  educated.  They  may 
appear  to  be  better  qualified  to  represent 
themselves.  But,  in  this  society  of  ours, 
unless  you  are  a  part  of  a  group  to  be  repre- 
sented, the  individual  gels  lost. 

Human  beings  are  pretty  much  the  same. 
I've  always  said  that  if  I  were  in  business. 
I'd  pay  the  people  who  worked  for  me 
enough  to  keep  them  productive  and  happy 
enough  to  stay.  But  I  wouldn't  be  paying 
them  any  more  than  that  unless  there  was 
somebody  telling  me  that  I  had  to  pay  them 
more.  In  which  case.  I'd  have  to  cough  it  up. 
That's  really  the  whole  nature  of  the  bar- 
gaining game.  Nobody  wants  to  pay  money 
out  of  his  profits  voluntarily  to  spread  it 
around.  That's  not  human  nature.  Oh.  I 
suppose  there  are  some  exceptions,  but  very 
few. 

There  was  an  article  in  Business  Week,  a 
year  or  so  ago,  that  said  we  had  done  our 
job  too  well.  Perhaps  we  have.  We  have  ne- 
gotiated such  outstanding  contracts  and 
fringe  benefits  that  we  don't  have  as  many 
people  working  under  them  anymore.  The 
companies  are  going  outside,  nonunion, 
using  any  deception  they  can  to  avoid 
paying  those  contracts. 

Our  master  freight  agreement  is  one.  We 
had  to  open  it  prematurely  this  year  in  an 
attempt  to  Just  hold  the  line.  Essentially 
what  we  have  done  is  to  have  a  contract 
that  is  negotiated  so  well  that  very  few- 
trucking  companies  can  stand  it  and  stay  in 
business.  That's  a  difficult  posture  to  be  in. 
That's  pretty  much  what  the  UAW 
(United  Auto  Workers)  did.  too.  They  have 
conditions  and  26  personal  holidays  leave, 
and  that's  26  days  of  no  work  being  per- 
formed. How  can  you  possibly  compete  with 
foreign  competition  and  produce  cars  when 
you're  paying  your  people  not  to  work? 

There's  a  happy  medium  in  there  some- 
where. Where,  before,  we  were  always  look- 
ing for  advancement  to  keep  up  with  infla- 
tion, it's  now  a  worldwide  industrial  con- 
glomerate, a  world  market— not  a  U.S. 
market.  It's  productivity  that  counts  now. 

One  of  my  assignments  was  community 
relations  when  I  worked  for  tjie  Western 
Conference  (of  Teamsters)  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco area.  I'd  speak  at  service  clubs,  schools 
and  universities,  discussing  the  Teamsters 
organization. 
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Most  of  the  people  In  the  audience  were 
pretty  receptive.  I'd  say,  though,  that  those 
Kiwanians  and  Rotarians  in  the  small  com- 
munities had  never  seen  or  heard  a  union 
organizer  before.  They  only  knew  what  they 
had  conjured  in  their  minds.  I  tried  to  give 
straightforward  answers. 

After  doing  some  organizing  in  Southern 
Oregon,  I  came  to  Seattle  as  a  business  rep- 
resentative for  Local  117  (Driver  Salesmen 
&  Warehousemen),  which  was  headed  by 
my  brother.  Bill  Williams,  who  had  just 
been  named  as  a  general  organizer  at  the 
international  level.  So  I  went  to  work  for 
117,  and  Bill  went  to  the  international. 

Weinmeister's  rise,  if  not  meteoric,  cer- 
tainly was  sicift  He  ran  for,  and  was  elected 
to,  his  first  major  union  office  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Local  117  in  the  early  '60s.  He's 
been  re-elected  ever  since.  He  was  elected  re- 
cording secretary  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  statewide  Joint  Council  No.  28  in  1966, 
and  was  appointed  president  to  replace  the 
late  Don  EllU  in  1969.  He's  been  re-elecUd 
ever  since.  He  was  named  to  fill  a  vice  presi- 
dent's vacancy  on  the  international  board 
in  1973.  And,  again,  he's  been  re-elected  ever 
since. 

In  earlier  times,  the  No.  1  Teamster  here 
was  much  more  visible  than  Weinmeister 
seems  to  be  now.  Dave  Beck,  .for  example, 
started  in  Seattle  and  became  the  controver- 
sial international  president  Weinmeister 
seems  happy  that  the  cult  of  personalities  is 
past 

In  the  days  of  Beck,  the  manner  in  which 
the  structure  was  established,  he  was  able  to 
be  more  of  a  policy  determining  chairman. 
In  other  words,  if  he  set  policy,  that  was  it. 
Each  local  union  today  has  its  own  auton- 
omy and  really  runs  its  own  affairs.  I  don't 
really  have  the  authority  to  say  they  must 
follow  a  certain  policy,  other  than  they  are 
supposed  to  abide  by  the  national  constitu- 
tion. As  long  as  they  are  within  that  frame- 
work, that's  all  that's  really  required. 

Rather  than  dictating  policy,  my  job  is  to 
establish  policy  through  persuasion,  sales- 
manship and  trying  to  get  them  all  heading 
In  the  same  direction.  It  is  quite  a  difficult 
task.  Each  local  is  headed  by  quite  a  strong 
individual.  They  have  their  own  thoughts 
about  the  way  things  should  be  done. 

So.  I  don't  have  any  of  the  power  or  au- 
thority that  existed  in  Beck's  time.  As  for 
being  a  personality  that's  out  front,  sound- 
ing off  on  every  Issue,  I'm  not  that  either.  I 
don't  think  that  every  issue  that  hits  the 
newspapers  obligates  me  to  jump  in  the 
middle  and  express  the  feelings  of  our  orga- 
nization, one  way  or  another. 

Most  individuals  who  do  this,  and  there 
are  some  1  won't  bother  to  name,  certainly 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
things  with  their  own  colleagues  to  find  out 
what  their  Interests  really  are. 

The  primary  function  of  our  organization 
is  to  negotiate  contracts  on  l)ehalf  of  our 
members,  to  keep  the  membership  happy. 
That's  basic  and  fundamental.  When  you 
lose  sight  of  that,  people  begin  to  wonder  if 
you're  a  union  representative  or  some  kind 
of  a  politician. 

Weinmeister  doesn  't  consider  himself  any 
more  of  an  expert  at  reading  contracts  than 
at  interpreting  the  Teamsters'  constitution. 
When  there's  a  contract  grievance  or  some 
Question  about  the  constitution,  he  goes  to 
the  language  that's  down  on  paper,  reads  it 
and  tries  to  make  an  hoTiest  appraisal. "  He 
harbors  a  suspicion  that  his  appraisal  of  an 
NFL  contract  he  thought  was  being  abused 
has  been  instrumental  in  keeping  him  out  of 
pro  football 's  Hall  of  Fame. 
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There's  no  question  I  would  like  to  l)e  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame.  I  personally  feel  that 
those  who  controlled  the  NFL  at  the  time  I 
was  playing— and  certainly  the  Giants  were 
one  of  those  controlling  teams,  an  old  estab- 
lished ownership— had  a  lot  of  say  about 
league  policy. 
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should  dismantle  its  nontariff  barriers 
to  beef  imports. 

Japan  maintains  strict  barriers 
against  U.S.  beef  imports.  One  of  the 
major  barriers  is  a  quota  system  that 
currently  limits  imports  of  high  qual- 
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tive  on  the  escalation  of  tensions  be- 
tween the  superpowers,  and  the  way 
that  some  defense  executives  looked  at 
this  situation.  It  is  worthwhile  to  note 
that  these  individuals,  who  are  un- 
doubtedly supporters  of  a  strong  na- 
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Soviet  Union  has  7.750  strategic  warheads: 
the  United  SUtes  9,975.  Our  Missile  superi- 
ority Is  a  thing  of  the  past.  And  regardless 
of  how  many  missiles  or  warheads  are  added 
to  the  arsenals  of  either  nation,  a  horrible 
parity  has  been  achieved.  Either  nation  can 
obliterate  the  other. 
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such  as  the  Czechs  and  the  Poles  will 
not  stand  by  while  their  liberties  are 
stripped  away.  Let  us  hope  that  their 
fight  against  tyranny  championed  by 
Jan  Palach,  Lech  Walesa,  and  other 
courageous  men  and  women  is  soon 
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annual  deficit,  and  put  It  on  our  grandchil- 
dren's bill. 

In  1980,  President  Reagan  was  elected  on 
the  promise  to  balance  the  budget  by  1983. 
But  the  1983  deficit  was  the  highest  In  his- 
tory—three times  higher  than  the  worst  suf- 
fered under  anv  previous  administration. 
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There's  no  question  I  would  like  to  be  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame.  I  personally  feel  that 
those  who  controlled  the  NFL  at  the  time  I 
was  playing— and  certainly  the  Giants  were 
one  of  those  controlling  teams,  an  old  estab- 
lished ownership— had  a  lot  of  say  about 
league  policy. 

I  think  that  as  a  result  of  my  having  de- 
feated the  Giants  and  the  National  Football 
League,  when  they  tried  to  prevent  me  from 
going  to  Canada.  I  was  simply  left  in  limtx). 

Now.  we'll  have  to  see  whether  time  has 
taken  care  of  it.  There  are  an  increasing 
number  of  articles  by  sportswriters.  and 
comments  from  coaches,  and  the  fact  that  I 
was  on  the  All-Opponent  teams  selected  by 
so  many  of  the  big-name  players  of  my  era. 
That  might  change  things. 

Certainly  a  numl)er  of  players  are  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame  who  were  second-team  All-Pro 
at  the  same  position  for  which  I  was  select- 
ed on  the  first  team.  Leo  Nomellini  is  an  ex- 
ample. He  was  always  selected  behind  me. 
He's  in  the  Hall  of  fame. 

Such  Hall  of  Famers  as  Chuck  Bednarik. 
Dante  Lavelli  and  Mac  Speedie  picked  me 
on  their  All-Opponent  teams.  Tom  Landry 
recently  said  I  should  be  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame. 

The  truth  is.  I'd  long  since  forgotten 
about  it.  until  a  fellow  on  Sporting  News 
began  writing  about  what  a  shame  it  was 
and  others  began  talking  about  it.  If  it's  to 
be.  fine.  If  it  isn't,  so  be  it.  It's  not  going  to 
alter  me  one  way  or  another. 

Although  he's  always  trilling  to  talk  foot- 
ball  Weinmeister  invariably  returns  to  hu 
work. 

People  outside  still  think  of  the  Teamsters 
as  truck  drivers.  They  are  now  the  smallest 
percentage  of  our  overall  membership.  We 
have  55.000  members  in  our  Joint  Council.  I 
think  the  warehouse,  production  and  food 
employees  are  the  largest  group. 

Nationally,  were  a  2-million-member  orga- 
nization. In  our  master  freight  agreement, 
which  covers  the  drivers,  we  now  have 
maybe  275.000  members. 

We're  everywhere— bakeries,  production 
plants,  nursing  homes,  retail  stores,  almost 
any  job  you  can  name. 

One  of  my  favorite  labor  stories  was  told 
by  a  dear,  departed  friend.  Ray  Moyer,  who 
used  to  represent  Hiram  Walker  distillers. 
He'd  been  transferred  to  Mill  Valley.  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  had  started  to  work  for  the 
Teamsters  in  Oakland,  and  since  we'd  been 
friends  and  neighbors  up  here,  he  was 
trying  to  locate  me. 

Ray  got  hold  of  a  large  trucking  local 
down  there.  Local  70.  dialed  the  number  and 
when  the  phone  was  picked  up  the  guy  said, 
"What's  your  beef?"  (laugh). 

Ray  never  could  get  over  that.  He  told  the 
story  a  thousand  times.  The  guy  didn't  say. 
"Hello."  or  "How  are  you."  just,  "What's 
your  beef?" 

And  I  thought  to  myself  at  the  time, 
"Well,  that's  what  my  business  is."« 


NONTARRIF  BARRIERS  ON  BEEP 
IMPORTS 
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should  dismantle  its  nontariff  barriers 
to  beef  imports. 

Japan  maintains  strict  barriers 
against  U.S.  beef  imports.  One  of  the 
major  barriers  is  a  quota  system  that 
currently  limits  imports  of  high  qual- 
ity beef— most  of  which  is  produced  in 
the  United  States— to  30.800  tons  a 
year. 

These  barriers  are  injurious  and 
unfair  to  our  beef  producers,  who  are 
prevented  from  developing  a  market 
with  unusual  potential  for  tpansion. 
These  barriers  are  contributing  to  a 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  that  reached 
$18  billion  last  year.  These  barriers 
violate  the  principles  of  fair  trade  es- 
tablished in  the  General  Agreements 
on  Trade  and  Tariffs  (GATT)  to 
which  Japan  is  a  signatory. 

While  the  Japanese  have  relatively 
open  access  to  our  markets,  they  put 
unfair  limits  on  our  products  going  to 
Japan.  As  a  result,  beef  in  Japan  costs 
up  to  three  times  what  it  does  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Japanese  beef  market  has  an 
unusually  large  potential  for  expan- 
sion, due  to  the  fact  that  beef  current- 
ly is  so  small  a  part  of  the  Japanese 
diet.  The  average  Japanese  eats  ap- 
proximately one-tenth  as  much  meat 
as  Americans  do.  An  open  beef  market 
in  Japan  would  bring  more  aggressive 
marketing,  as  well  as  lower  beef  prices 
for  the  Japanese  consumer. 

In  1978,  the  Japanese  agreed  to  a 
gradual  increase  in  their  beef  import 
quotas.  This  agreement  will  expire  on 
March  31,  1984.  Negotiations  are  cur 
rently  in  progress  to  extend  this  agree- 
ment. U.S.  negotiators  are  asking  for 
additional  quota  increases  with  the 
goal  of  total  elimination  of  beef 
quotas. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must  send  a  clear  signal  to  Japan— and 
to  our  trade  negotiators— that  these 
barriers  to  fair  trade  will  not  be  toler- 
ated. 

Senator  Max  Baucus  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing concurrent  resolutions  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  U.S. 
trade  negotiators  insist  that  Japan  dis- 
mantle all  nontariff  barriers  to  U.S. 
beef  imports.  Failing  that,  the  resolu- 
tions call  on  the  U.S.  trade  representa- 
tive to  seek  appropriate  relief  under 
United  States  and  international  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  cosponsor  and  support 
this  resolution.* 


THE  FUTIUTY  OF  WAR 


HON.  HANK  BROWN 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  submitting  a  con- 
current resolution  expressing  the 
sense    of    the    Congress    that    Japan 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

or  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  ran  a  column  by 
Richard  Cohen  on  January  23.  1984. 
which  provides  an  interesting  perspec- 
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tive  on  the  escalation  of  tensions  be- 
tween the  superpowers,  and  the  way 
that  some  defense  executives  looked  at 
this  situation.  It  is  worthwhile  to  note 
that  these  individuals,  who  are  un- 
doubtedly supporters  of  a  strong  na- 
tional defense,  cautioned  restraint  and 
negotiations  during  a  crisis  simulation 
conducted  by  the  Georgetown  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Stud- 
ies. I  think  that  President  Reagan 
would  do  well  to  take  the  advice  of 
these  experts  seriously.  I  comment 
this  article  to  President  Reagan  and  to 
my  colleagues  in  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 

tFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  23.  19841 

Detense  Contractors  Could  Teach 

OmciALS  About  War's  Futility 

(By  Richard  Cohen) 

The  crisis  began  when  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  simultaneously  at- 
tacked Israeli  civilian  settlements  on  the 
West  Bank  and  blew  up  an  Israeli  military 
headquarters  in  southern  Lebanon— killing 
both  the  visiting  Israeli  defense  minister 
and  the  chief  of  staff. 

It  escalated  when  terrorists  sneaked  into 
the  Pentagon  through  its  underground  tun- 
nels and  set  off  an  explosion.  Then  Iran, 
always  unpredictable,  inexplicably  sank  two 
oil  tankers,  closing  the  Strait  of  Hormuz, 
blocking  the  flow  of  oil  to  the  West.  Amer- 
ica mobilized.  The  Soviet  Union  countered. 
War  seemed  inevitable. 

But  no  one  would  fight.  At  least  that's 
what  happened  when  a  Washington  think 
tank,  the  Georgetown  Center  for  Strategic 
and  International  Studies,  held  a  war  game 
recently. 

Its  players  were  coporate  executives  from 
around  the  country,  many  employed  by  de- 
fense contractors— just  the  types,  the  plan- 
ners thought,  who  would  fight  a  war.  They 
were  told  they  were  advisers  to  the  presi- 
dent. They  told  the  president  to  negotiate. 

Their  response  was  something  of  a  sur- 
prise to  the  strategic  thinkers  who  had 
planned  the  exercise.  They  anticipated  that 
defense  executives,  of  all  people,  would 
counsel  the  president  to  turn  on  the  mili- 
tary pressure— send  a  fleet  here,  the  Ma- 
rines there  and  maybe  give  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini  the  martydom  he  richly  deserves. 
Nothing  doing,  though.  They  all  told  the 
president  to  talk  with  the  Soviets. 

This,  though,  was  a  game.  But  as  Fred 
Kaplan  reminds  us.  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  real  life.  Kaplan,  author  of  "The 
Wizards  of  Armageddon,"  recounts  in  his 
book  that  during  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961. 
the  White  House  reluctantly  reached  the 
conclusion  that  no  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  could,  in  realistic  terms,  be  won. 

Back  then.  Kaplan  writes,  the  United 
States  had  the  Soviet  Union  incredibly  out- 
guimed.  Instead  of  the  Soviets  having  the 
almost  1.000  ICBMs  Kennedy  had  once 
thought,  it  was  discovered  that  they  had 
four— and  those  would  have  taken  hours  to 
be  made  operational.  Nevertheless,  the 
White  House  was  told  that  even  an  over- 
whelming American  strike  at  Soviet  air 
bases  and  missile  installations  could  not 
guarantee  complete  success.  Some  Soviet 
bombers  would  probably  get  through.  Amer- 
ica would  surely  win;  if  you  count  losing  10 
to  15  million  people  winning. 

Now,  though,  things  are  dramatically  dif- 
ferent. The  Soviet  Union  has  1.400  land- 
based  missiles:  the  United  States  1.052.  The 
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Soviet  Union  has  7,750  strategic  warheads; 
the  United  SUtes  9,975.  Our  Missile  superi- 
ority is  a  thing  of  the  past.  And  regardless 
of  how  many  missiles  or  warheads  are  added 
to  the  arsenals  of  either  nation,  a  horrible 
parity  has  been  achieved.  Either  nation  can 
obliterate  the  other. 

So  what,  you  might  ask,  is  the  point  of 
new  missiles— the  MX  in  this  country  and 
the  Pershings  being  installed  in  Europe? 
The  answer  was  provided  by  the  executives 
who  recommended  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viets. There  is  no  point.  The  additional 
weapons  provide  neither  additional  security 
nor  any  tactical  advantage.  They  are  too 
horrible  to  be  used.  And  as  horrible  as  they 
are,  they  are  even  more  horrible  when  you 
consider  that  they  will  be  answered  in  kind. 

Tragically,  the  reality  that  confronted  the 
game-players  has  eluded  both  the  Soviet 
and  U.S.  governments.  They  both  seem  ad- 
dicted to  nuclear  missiles,  although  neither 
knows  what  to  do  with  them  or  is  talking  to 
the  other  about  reducing  them.  Both  the 
Geneva  and  the  'Vienna  arms  talks  are  in 
suspension  while  we  and  the  Soviets  huff, 
puff  and  posture.  The  Immediate  cause  for 
the  breach  was  the  installation  of  the 
Pershings— missiles  that  serve  none  but  a 
political  purpose  and  add  nothing  but  re- 
dundancy to  our  deterrent  capabilities. 

The  nuclear  armament  issue  is,  of  course, 
more  complicated  than  that— but  it  is  also 
that  simple.  The  executives  who  played  at 
war  had  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but 
not  the  expertise  of  defense  intellectuals. 
Yet  they  quickly  realized  that  there  is  no 
longer  such  a  thing  as  nuclear  superiority 
or,  for  that  matter,  a  winnable  war. 

In  reality,  as  in  simulation,  the  game  is 
over.* 


THE  15TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  JAN 
PALACH 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Janu- 
ary 19  marked  the  15th  anniversary  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Jan  Palach.  On  that 
day.  the  21-year-old  Prague  philosopy 
student  died  in  support  of  liberty  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Three  days  earlier. 
Palach  had  set  himself  on  fire  in  pro- 
test of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. January  25,  1968.  was  an  un- 
official day  of  mourning  that  saw  tens 
of  thousands  of  Czech  citizens  partici- 
pate in  the  funeral  march  on  St.  Wen- 
ceslaus  Square. 

We  honor  his  memory  today  not 
only  as  an  inspiration  to  enslaved 
people  around  the  world,  but  as  a 
warning  to  their  oppressors,  the  cour- 
age and  dedication  of  this  young  man 
survives  to  this  day  in  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  other  enslaved 
coimtrles.  Lech  Walesa  in  Poland  is  of 
the  same  spirit  of  Jan  Palach.  as  are 
the  freedom  fighters  of  Afghanistan. 
These  are  leaders  who,  like  Palach.  are 
willing  to  fight  any  battle  and  make 
£iny  sacrifice  In  support  of  freedom. 
Dictators  everywhere  must  be  put  on 
notice    that    freedom-loving    peoples 
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such  as  the  Czechs  and  the  Poles  will 
not  stand  by  while  their  liberties  are 
stripped  away.  Let  us  hope  that  their 
fight  against  tyranny  championed  by 
Jan  Palach.  Lech  Walesa,  and  other 
courageous  men  and  women  is  soon 
won. 

The  memory  of  Jan  Palach  lives  on 
in  the  minds  of  oppressed  people  ev- 
erywhere. Let  his  example  continue 
until  all  people  are  free  of  the  despot- 
ism Palach  died  resisting.* 


DEFICIT  SUMMIT 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  opening  of  Con- 
gress, two  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues have  made  important  calls  for 
immediate  action  on  the  deficit.  Ma- 
jority Leader  Jim  Wright,  a  Democrat 
from  Texas,  and  Ed  Zschau,  a  Republi- 
can from  California,  have  come  sepa- 
rately to  a  conclusion  I  share. 

This  Nation  needs  an  immediate,  bi- 
partisan summit  meeting  including  the 
President.  Speaker  O'Neill,  and  the 
congressional  leadership  of  both  par- 
ties. That  meeting  should  be  at  a  place 
where  true  work  and  negotiations  can 
occur  and  not  just  rhetoric. 

A  deficit  reduction  agreement  con- 
centrating on  military  spending,  non- 
means  tested  entitlements,  and  reve- 
nues should  be  hammered  out  and  ac- 
cepted by  all  parties. 

That  must  be  done  this  year. 

If  it  is  not  done,  deficits  are  likely  to 
rise  to  more  than  $300  billion  by  1989. 
Such  deficits  will  drive  up  interest 
rates,  destroy  the  recovery,  wreck  our 
export  industries  and  ruin  our  produc- 
tivity. 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  the 
call  for  a  summit  comes  not  from 
Democrats  or  from  Republicans  alone. 
It  comes  from  responsible  members  of 
both  parties. 

The  House  already  has  passed  legis- 
lation on  a  domestic  economic  summit. 
That  bill,  which  I  sponsored,  has  105 
cosponsors  from  both  parties. 

It  Is  time  now  for  the  Senate  to  act 
on  this  legislation  and  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  convene  a  summit.  We  must 
act  now.  Next  year  may  be  too  late. 

Following    are    excerpts    from    the 
speech   by   Majority   Leader  Wright 
and     the     article     by     Congressman 
Zschau: 
Address  of  House  Majority  Leader  Jim 

Wright  on  the  State  or  the  Nation,  Jan- 
uary 24,  1984 

The  American  people  know  that  we 
cannot  indefinitely  continue  to  mortgage 
our  children's  futures  with  annual  deficits 
In  the  range  of  $200  billion. 

We  cannot  afford  to  indulge  ourselves  the 
expensive  luxury  of  a  tax  cut  which  adds 
$135   billion   to   the   already   astronomical 
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annual  deficit,  and  put  it  on  our  grandchil- 
dren's bill. 

In  1980,  President  Reagan  was  elected  on 
the  promise  to  balance  the  budget  by  1983. 
But  the  1983  deficit  was  the  highest  in  his- 
tory—three times  higher  than  the  worst  suf- 
fered under  any  previous  administration. 

How  serious  are  the  Reagan  deficits?  They 
add  more  to  the  national  debt  in  four  years 
than  all  seven  post-war  administrations 
from  Truman  through  Carter  added  in  35 
years. 

Before  1981  the  annual  deficit  always  con- 
sumed less  than  2  [>ercent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  for  the  year.  Last  year  it  con- 
sumed 6  p>ercent. 

In  the  past  three  years  we  have  borrowed 
nearly  $500  billion  from  our  grandchildren 
or  our  great-grandchildren  to  help  finance 
about  $600  billion  in  current  military  spend- 
ing. 

Last  year  in  the  Budget  Reconciliation 
bill,  the  House  adopted  a  provision  which  di- 
rects the  President  to  convene  a  summit 
meeting,  to  be  composed  of  himself  and  the 
bipartisan  leadership  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. This  group  would  be  directed  to  devel- 
op an  across-the-board  adjustment  in  the 
three  things  most  responsible  for  the  defi- 
cits—revenue losses,  military  spending 
growth,  and  entitlement  spending  growth- 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  projected  deficit  for 
the  coming  year  by  at  least  one-half. 

The  Senate  has  not  acted  on  that  bill. 
Today  I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  pass  that 
legislation,  with  that  mandate  intact.  I  call 
upon  the  president  to  sign  it.  to  convene  the 
meeting,  and  to  join  us  in  an  honest  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  enormity  of  the  prob- 
lem in  order  that  together  we  may  begin  to 
solve  it. 

Obviously  something  needs  to  be  done. 
And  it  needs  to  be  done  this  year. 

Rhetoric  will  not  suffice.  Stonewalling  the 
excessive  tax  windfalls  for  the  wealthy  and 
threatening  to  veto  any  adjustment  will  not 
get  the  job  done.  Refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  role  of  military  spending  as  a  major  con- 
tributor to  the  deficit  will  not  avail. 

Simply  blaming  these  gaping  deficits  on 
imaginary  increases  in  domestic  spending 
will  not  wash.  Martin  Peldstein  knows  that 
is  not  true.  David  Stockman  knows  that  it  is 
not  true.  George  Will  knows  that  is  not 
true. 

If  Ronald  Reagan  does  not  know  that  is 
not  true,  there  is  something  seriously  wrong 
In  the  White  House. 

Deficit  Requires  Surplus  or  Political 
Courage 

(By  Ed  Zschau) 

Although  1984  should  be  a  banner'  year 
for  the  U.S.  economy,  fasten  your  seat  belts 
for  another  rocky  economic  slide  in  1985-86 
unless  we  in  Congress  and  those  in  the 
White  House  get  personality  transplants  in 
the  next  90  days.  If  the  rascals  like  me  in 
Washington  can't  muster  up  some  political 
courage  early  in  the  upcoming  (election) 
year,  you'll  be  back  In  the  economic  soup. 

I  have  mixed  feelings  about  the  economy's 
current  good  performance:  It's  wonderful 
except  that  it  lulls  us  into  a  euphoric  state. 
The  annual  GNP  growth  rate  recently  has 
been  6  to  7  percent.  Housing  starts  are  up  70 
percent  over  last  year  and  domestic  auto 
sales  are  expsmding.  The  index  of  leading 
economic  indicators  has  climbed  consistent- 
ly each  month  for  the  past  year,  unemploy- 
ment has  fallen  to  8.4  percent  (faster  and 
farther  than  most  predicted)  and  inflation 
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has  been  held  in  check-below  5  percent.  So, 
what's  the  worry? 

STRKAM  OP  DEPICITS 

The  worry— really  the  danger— is  the 
stream  of  $200  billion  annual  federal  defi- 
cits as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  They  are  un- 
precedented, not  just  in  their  magnitude, 
but  Ijecause  they  are  expected  to  increase— 
or  at  least  not  decrease— during  a  period  of 
improving  economic  conditions.  As  such, 
they  can't  be  explained  away  as  the  'normal 
effect  of  an  economic  slowdown  '  Rather, 
they  result  from  a  total  absence  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility—Congress and  the  White  House 
wanting  to  spend  far  more  on  you  than 
we're  willing  to  tax  you.  It's  that,  pure  and 
simple. 

If  we  don't  make  sulwtantial  reductions  in 
federal  deficits,  interest  rates  will  be  driven 
up.  the  hard-fought  and  costly  gains  against 
inflation  will  be  lost  and  the  fragile  econom- 
ic recovery  that  we're  currently  enjoying 
will  be  short-lived. 

Curiously,  most  people  in  and  out  of 
Washington- except  those  avant  garde' 
economists  whose  theories  defy  reality- 
agree  with  this  analysis.  The  debate  has  not 
been  whether  these  deficits  will  destroy  the 
recovery.  The  debate  has  been  whether  its 
destruction  will  begin  to  take  place  l)efore 
or  after  the  November  1984  elections.  Be- 
cause it's  unlikely  that  we'll  see  signs  of  the 
next  recession  in  1984.  we  can  expect  politi- 
cians to  speak  out  harshly  against  deficits  in 
1984  but  wait  until  1985  (or  laten  before 
facing  up  to  the  problem. 

TIME  TO  ACT 

But  this  is  dumb  and  irresponsible.  Wait- 
mg  will  worsen  the  problem  and  increase 
the  pain  of  solving  it  In  a  faltering  econo- 
my it's  harder  to  take  the  always  difficult 
actions  of  reducins  spending  and  increasing 
taxes.  Therefore,  the  time  to  act  is  now. 
when  we  have  the  momentum  of  the  recov- 
ery to  help  us. 

The  key  to  making  substantial  decreases 
in  the  deficits  is  the  willingness  to  seek 
spending  cuts  throughout  the  entire  budget 
(defense  and  entitlements  that  compose 
three-fourths  of  our  expenditures  can't  be 
"off  limits  ")  and  to  enact  appropriate  tax 
increases.  We  can't  solve  the  deficit  problem 
by  cutting  only  discretionary  domestic 
spending,  through  cuts  there  are  still  possi- 
ble. 

Happily,  with  the  momentum  of  the  re- 
covery, we  can  get  leverage  out  of  our  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  deficit.  Let's  suppose  we 
cut  the  spending  growth  in  1985  by  $30  bil- 
lion ($8  billion  in  defense.  $15  billion  in  enti- 
tlements and  $7  billion  elsewhere)  and  in- 
crease taxes  by  $20  billion.  That  would 
rsduce  federal  borrowing  by  $50  billion  or 
1.2  percent  of  the  Gross  National  Product. 
The  extra  $50  billion  available  for  private 
borrowing,  plus  the  reduced  expectations 
for  inflation,  could  result  in  interest  rates 
falling  1  to  2  percent.  That  alone  would  save 
$10  billion  in  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
It  might  also  have  a  favorable  effect  on  em- 
ployment. A  one-half  percent  greater  reduc- 
tion in  unemployment  throughout  the  year 
would  reduce  the  deficit  by  about  another 
$15  billion.  The  total  impact  could  be  a  $75- 
billion  deficit  reduction.  That  would  send  a 
strong  signal  to  financial  markets  and  busi- 
ness that  future  prospects  for  lower  interest 
rates  and  economic  growth  are  bright. 

rHAJt  or  FALLING 

What's  stopping  us  from  acting?  Us  fear- 
the  fear  that  the  proposals  we  make  to  cut 
spending  or  raise  taxes  will  be  used  against 
us  in  our  election  campaigns.  Concern  for 
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our  own  political  skins  prevents  us  from 
acting  responsibly.  Clearly,  taking  the 
proper  fiscal  actions  is  a  political  problem 
rather  than  a  budget  or  tax  policy  dilemma. 
Accordingly,  the  solution  must  be  a  politi- 
cal solution.  I'm  optimistic  because  I  believe 
the  American  people  now  understand  that 
our  present  course  will  damage  the  economy 
for  everyone.  I  believe  they're  ready  to  sac- 
rifice individually  to  create  a  strong  eco- 
nomic future  so  long  as  everyone  shares  the 
sacrifice  fairly.  But  we  politicians  must  act. 

SPREAD  THE  WEALTH  OF  BLAME 

The  political  solution  requires  depoliticiz- 
ing  the  deficit  reduction  issue.  To  avoid  par- 
tisan finger  pointing,  we've  got  to  get  every- 
one's fingerprints  on  spending  cuts  and  tax 
increases. 

One  way  is  for  the  president  to  call  a 
major  economic  summit  meeting  attended 
by  the  leadership  of  l>oth  parties  in  the 
Senate  and  House,  his  Cabinet  and  advisers, 
and  Chairman  Paul  Volcker  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  It  should  be  held  in  a  se- 
cluded spot  such  as  Camp  David,  away  from 
the  press,  to  promote  open  discussion.  The 
summit  should  continue  until  a  consensus 
plan  is  developed  to  make  a  significant  re- 
duction in  the  1985  deficit— $50  billion  or 
more. 

You  can  help.  Tell  your  congressmen,  sen- 
ators and  the  president  to  put  politics  aside 
and  do  what's  right  for  the  nations  future 
prosperity.  The  tough  part:  Tell  them  that 
you  would  support  cuts  in  your  own  favorite 
government  programs  (name  them)  and  in- 
creases in  your  taxes  as  pan  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  fair  program  to  achieve  signifi- 
cant deficit  reductions  in  1985  and  beyond. 

Liet  s  do  what  s  right  for  a  change. • 
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$400  for  his  first  oil  lease  and  the  well 
became  a  gusher.  His  discovery  of  nine 
major  oil  fields  made  him  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  Texas.  His  love  for 
boxing  never  ceased  and  Manziel  and 
Dempsey  remained  friends  until  Man- 
ziel's  death. 

I  commend  Bobby  Manziel.  Jr.  for 
seeing  that  his  father's  dream  came 
true— and  for  making  the  Oil  Palace 
an  east  Texas  landmark— known  na- 
tionwide for  sporting  events. 

Surely  this  dutiful  son  can  look  up 
and  somehow  see  a  smile  on  his  dad's 
face— and  on  the  face  of  the  old 
Manasa  Mauler. 

I  am  proud  of  Bobby.  Jr..  Tyler  is 
proud.  Texas  is  proud— and  sports  fans 
everywhere  will  be  reminded  that  old 
dreams  do  sometimes  come  true.* 


THE  MANZIEL  OIL  PALACE 

HON.  RALPH  M.  HALL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Tyler  oilman  Bobby  Manziel.  Jr.  saw 
his  father's  dream  come  true  last 
month  with  the  opening  of  the  Oil 
Palace,  the  largest  sports  arena  be- 
tween Dallas  and  Shreveport.  28  years 
after  construction  began. 

Manziel  had  his  dream  in  1955.  He 
dreamed  of  a  stadium  to  seat  20,000 
people,  be  managed  by  heavyweight 
champion  Jack  Dempsey  and  rival 
Madisons  Square  Garden  in  size  and 
splendor.  Manziel  died  in  1956.  3 
months  before  completion. 

It  sat  nearly  dormant  until  1968 
when  Manziel's  son,  Bobby,  Jr.  bought 
it  and  used  it  conunercially.  This  year, 
the  building  was  completed. 

An  engineering  marvel,  the  Oil 
Palace  is  built  entirely  of  brick  with 
no  inner  columns  or  beams  to  support 
the  domed  roof.  It  will  be  booked  for 
sporting  events,  concert,  and  trade 
shows. 

A  Lebanese  inunigrant.  Manziel 
became  a  bantamweight  professional 
boxer  and.  somewhere  early  in  his 
career,  he  met  Jack  Dempsey.  In  1932, 
the  east  Texas  oil  boom  drew  Manziel 
to    Tyler.    Dempsey    loaned    Manziel 


THE  IMPORTANT  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS OF  THE  ARTS  TO  A 
COMPLETE  EDUCATION 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  tq  alert  this  distinguished 
body  to  the  House  joint  resolution,  in- 
troduced today  by  Mr.  Downey  and 
myself,  that  recognizes  the  important 
contribution  of  the  arts  to  a  complete 
education. 

As  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of 
the  Congressional  Arts  Caucus,  my 
colleague  and  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation will  lead  to  the  recognition  of 
the  need  to  promote  arts  education  in 
our  Nation's  schools. 

Few  of  us  here  would  dispute  that 
artistic  expression  and  appreciation 
promote  confidence,  intellectual  chal- 
lenge and  emotional  well-being  in  our 
society.  But  we  legislators  must  recog- 
nize that  art  will  not  continue  to  be 
such  an  important  element  unless  we 
commit  ourselves  to  putting  it  back 
into  our  children's  education. 

We  are  currently  ignoring  our  re- 
sponsibility to  our  children  to  provide 
them  the  opportunity  to  explore  and 
develop  their  artistic  talents  and  inter- 
ests. Fiscal  year  1982  was  the  last  year 
that  the  Federal  Government  provid- 
ed grants  specifically  for  arts  in  educa- 
tion. Similarly,  we  have  essentially 
level  funded  the  only  other  two  na- 
tional programs  of  this  nature,  the 
Kennedy  education  program  and  the 
National  Committee  on  the  Arts  for 
the  Handicapped.  In  short,  we  legisla- 
tors have  not  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  arts  in  education,  and  we 
have  neglected  our  responsibility  to  its 
continuation. 

People  will  argue  that  art  will  never 
die,  and  they  are  correct.  There  will 
always  be  talented  people.  However, 
without  introduction,  instruction,  en- 
couragement, and  criticism,  talent  will 
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not  develop  into  creative  ability.  There 
is  a  need  for  professionally  qualified 
teachers  to  help  students  become  ar- 
tistically literate.  Schools  must  have 
sequential  currlculums  to  develop  the 
skills  and  knowledge  that  artists  need 
in  order  to  develop  their  talents. 

This  Nation  is  only  beginning  to  re- 
alize these  needs.  The  National  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education's, 
"A  Nation  at  Risk"  clearly  states  that 
the  arts  are  included  in  the  six  basics 
essential  to  a  complete  education.  The 
College  Board  and  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing also  published  studies  that  cite  the 
importance  of  arts  in  education.  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  time  we  legisla- 
tors do  the  same. 

In  closing,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  urge  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  take  note  of  this  resolu- 
tion—to recognize  the  issue  it  address- 
es, and  to  assume  the  responsible  it 
calls  for.« 
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us  well  should  Ronald  Reagan  be  re- 
turned for  another  4  years  as  our  Na- 
tion's leader.* 


WEAKENED  PROTECTION  FROM 
FALSE  ADVERTISING  CON- 
DEMNED 


A  MEANINGFUL  PEACE 

HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL.  JR. 

or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
N  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
light  President  Reagan  outlined  his 
perception  of  a  lasting  and  meaningful 
peace. 

Americans  resort  to  force  only  when 
we  must.  But  in  the  post-Vietnam  era, 
our  Government  did  not  act  at  times 
when  it  should  have,  on  behalf  of 
peace  and  freedom  in  the  world.  The 
image  of  America  was  that  of  a  pitiful, 
helpless  giant  whose  nose  could  be 
twitted  by  a  Khomeini  or  Qadhafi 
with  impunity. 

But  no  more.  Ronald  Reagan  has 
brought  meaning  back  into  the  word 
"peace."  Peace  does  not  just  mean  the 
absence  of  war.  You  could  say  that 
during  President  Carter's  and  Vice 
President  Mondale's  years  in  office, 
America  was  at  peace.  But  can  any  one 
call  that  time  of  the  Iran  crisis,  Af- 
ghanistan, and  Nicaragua  peaceful? 
Did  peace  have  any  real  meaning 
then? 

Under  President  Reagan,  we  have 
not  been  afraid  to  use  force  judicious- 
ly. We  have  a  more  credible  deterrent 
to  Soviet  aggression  today  under 
Reagan  than  when  Carter  and  Mon- 
dale  left  office. 

We  now  have  the  will,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  the  people  know  it.  They  believe 
in  a  strong  America  as  a  force  for 
peace,  and  so  we  have  supported  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  most  of  his  initiatives 
for  peace.  I  trust  we  have  turned  back 
from  the  fear  of  using  our  strength. 
Peace  through  strength,  and  negotiat- 
ing from  strength,  have  given  us  the 
meaningful  peace  President  Reagan 
spoke  of.  They  will  continue  to  serve 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration majority  at  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  recently  issued  a 
statement  reflecting  a  more  permissive 
attitude  toward  false  advertising  and 
other  deceptive  practices.  This  initia- 
tive is  particularly  troubling  because 
the  Commission  is  attempting  to  do 
administratively  what  it  recently  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  get  Congress  to  do 
by  legislation. 

This  controversy  was  well  summa- 
rized in  a  recent  column  by  Sylvia 
Porter,  which  I  am  here  inserting  in 
the  Record. 

.New  Policy  on  Deceptive  Advertising 

Erodes  Consumer  Protection 

•  By  Sylvia  Porter) 

It's  like  conducting  a  complete  physical 
exam  in  order  to  prescribe  an  aspirin.  That's 
one  critic's  description  of  the  recent  Federal 
Trade  Commi.ssion  (PTC)  policy  change 
under  which  It  is  much  more  difficult  to 
prove  claims  of  deceptive  advertising  and  to 
find  certain  advertising  claims  illegal.  In  es- 
sence, it  represents  a  new  erosion  of  con- 
sumer protection,  a  continuation  of  this  ad- 
ministration's attitude  toward  consumer 
rights  overall. 

The  policy,  adopted  by  a  vote  of  3  to  2, 
sets  new  guidelines  for  deciding  whether  an 
advertisement  is  deceptive.  Under  the  new 
guidelines,  a  "reasonable"  consumer  will 
have  to  have  suffered  injury  or  some  other, 
unspecified  ill  effect  as  a  result  of  the  ad. 
Previously,  the  PTC  could  take  action 
against  ads  that  appeared  to  deceive  con- 
sumers, without  proving  injury  or  restrict- 
ing the  ads  to  "reasonable"  Individuals. 

The  commission  contends  its  ability  to 
protect  consumers  remains  undiminished- 
but  oh,  no!  Its  argument  that  it  can  now 
focus  more  successfully  on  real  problems  of 
deceptive  advertising  that  face  consumers  is 
"deceptive"  on  the  face  of  it. 

For  the  Irony  is  that  in  recent  years,  the 
FTC  has  used  Its  powers  with  increasing  ti- 
midity. The  emphasis  has  shifted  from  ag- 
gressive efforts  to  clamp  down  on  deceptive 
advertising  practices  to  a  policy  in  which  no 
effort  seems  to  be  spared  to  avoid  actions 
that  could  be  interpreted  by  business  as  har- 
assment. In  brief:  In  case  of  doubt,  throw  it 
out. 

Merely  a  glance  at  the  number  of  tests 
handled  in  all  categories  of  action  on  ads 
confirms  thU  trend:  12  In  1980:  18  In  1981;  9 
in  1982  (new  administration);  16  in  1983:  to 
date  in  fiscal  1984,  a  puny  2. 

When  the  commission  files  a  complaint 
against  an  advertiser,  a  long,  drawn-out  pro- 
cedure follows  that  can  end  in  a  consent 
agreement  or  court  Injunction  (to  name 
only  two  possibilities). 

According  to  an  FTC  spokesman,  a  decep- 
tion now  has  to  be  "material"— that  is,  make 
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a  negative  difference  to  you,  the  consumer. 
Its  not  clear  whether  an  actual  injury  must 
be  demonstrated.  It  appears  that  the  com- 
mission is  narrowing  its  focus  to  cases  where 
a  problem  exists  and  trying  to  avoid  cases  in 
which  no  one  is  hurt.  Sounds  fine- if  you 
accept  the  commission's  claim  that  the  pre- 
vious standard  was  so  broad  that  it  inhibited 
advertisers  from  providing  more  informa- 
tion because  they  feared  the  vague  prohibi- 
tions against  deception. 

By  narrowing  the  definition,  according  to 
this  view,  advertisers  can  clearly  see  wheth- 
er their  ads  will  or  will  not  be  considered  de- 
ceptive and  can  thus  provide  additional  in- 
formation to  help  you.  the  consumer. 

If  you  are  not  completely  persuaded  by 
this  argument,  you'll  find  your  self  in  illus- 
trious company.  Of  the  five  members  of  the 
FTC.  two  weren't  persuaded  of  the  advis- 
ability of  changing  the  standard— and  this  is 
Just  one  indication.  Commissioners  Michael 
Pertschuk.  a  Democrat  who  chaired  the 
FTC  under  President  Carter,  and  Patricia 
Bailey,  a  Republican  member,  voted  against 
the  change  in  policy. 

In  Congress,  some  members  are  sufficient- 
ly disturbed  to  be  planning  hearings  on  the 
matter,  perhaps  early  next  year.  Rep.  James 
J.  norio.  D-N.J..  who  chairs  a  House  Sub- 
committee that  oversees  the  FTC.  and  Rep. 
John  Dingell,  D-Mich..  who  chairs  the  full 
House  Energy  sind  Commerce  Committee, 
issued  strong  statements  of  dismay  at  what 
•hey  view  as  defiance  of  the  intentions  of 
Congress  on  the  FTC  all  along. 

A  year  ago.  in  fact,  the  commissions 
chairman.  James  C.  Miller  3rd.  a  Reagan  ap- 
pointtee.  iried  to  push  Congress  into  pass- 
ing legislation  that  would  have  made  the 
same  policy  change  'he  •ommission  has  just 
made  itself.  Consumer  groups,  a'cng  with 
commissioners  Bailey  and  Pertschuk,  suc- 
cessfully opposed  that  scheme. 

The  FTC  has  now  accomplished  by  admin- 
istrative fiat  what  Congress  Hatly  turned 
down. 

If  the  net  effect  is  a  cut  in  the  number  of 
consumer  complaints  to  the  commission,  a 
top  consumer  watchdog  will  have  been  de- 
fanged.  If  the  FTC  lakes  the  view  that  false 
advertising  hurts  legitimate  business  more 
than  it  hurts  you.  the  consumer,  the  watch- 
dog will  have  not  only  lost  its  fangs  but  also 
its  bite  and  bark.  This  is  the  unmistakable 
trend.* 


MAINTAINING  THE  INTEGRITY 
OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  D'yMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
attending  an  oversight  hearing  on  the 
Inter-American  Foundation,  I  feel 
compelled  to  join  my  colleagues  in  la- 
menting the  turn  that  the  Foundation 
seems  to  have  taken  under  the  current 
administration. 

I  listened  as  each  of  the  witnesses 
failed  to  address,  with  any  degree  of 
seriousness,  the  most  fundamental 
question  concerning  the  Foundation: 
Will  it  continue  to  exist  as  one  of  this 
country's  finest  examples  of  a  grass- 
roots, bottom  up  economic  develop- 
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ment  institution,  with  programs  tar- 
geted to  the  poor  in  the  Caribbean  and 
Latin  America  who  are  most  in  need  of 
such  assistance. 

I  came  away  from  the  hearing  with 
the  uneasy  feeling  that  the  Founda- 
tion was  in  imminent  danger  of  fulfill- 
ing my  worst  fear,  the  fear  that  it 
would  become  an  institution  con- 
cerned with  short-term,  politically  ex- 
pedient economic  assistance,  to  the 
total  detriment  of  fundamental  long- 
term  development  goals. 

This  cannot  be  allowed  to  happen.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Con- 
gress to  go  on  the  record  in  every  pos- 
sible way  as  being  opposed  to  the  poli- 
ticization  of  the  Foundation. 

The  Foundation's  purposes  should 
not  be  subverted.  The  Foundation 
should  continue,  unencumbered  by 
partisan  or  ideological  concerns,  to  im- 
plement programs  consistent  with  its 
legislatively  mandated  goal  of  provid- 
ing, "support  for  developmental  activi- 
ties •  •  •  to  achieve  conditions  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  under  which  the 
dignity  and  the  worth  of  each  human 
person  will  be  respected  and  under 
which  all  men  will  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  their  potential  to 
seek  through  gainful  and  productive 
work  the  fulfillment  of  their  aspira- 
tions for  a  better  life."« 


LOCAL  MUSICIAN  DONATES 
MUSIC  TO  AREA  SCHOOl^ 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  recent  contribution  of 
two  original  jazz  compositions  and  a 
brass  ensemble  work  by  my  constitu- 
ent, Mr.  Ross  Anderson,  to  Steinmetz 
High  School  and  Wright  College,  both 
located  in  Chicago,  and  to  the  U.S. 
Navy  School  of  Music. 

Mr.  Anderson  contributed  these 
works  in  a  gesture  of  thanks  for  his 
years  of  education  at  these  institu- 
tions, and  he  hopes  that  these  compo- 
sitions will  serve  as  an  inspiration  for 
aspiring  musicians. 

Mr.  Anderson's  original  compositions 
have  been  performed  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  and  he  has  traveled 
across  the  country  for  10  years  with 
the  'Ross  Anderson  Band." 

I  congratulate  Ross  Anderson  on  his 
achievements  in  his  profession,  and  es- 
pecially commend  him  for  his  generos- 
ity to  the  community  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  field  of  music. 

His  example  is  an  inspiration  to 
others,  and  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  include  an  arti- 
cle from  a  November  1983  edition  of 
the  Passage  paper  entitled,  "Artist 
Conducts  Melody  of  Musical  Thanks 
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to  Area  Schools,"  which  reports  on 
Mr.  Anderson's  unique  donation  of 
music. 

The  article  follows: 
Ajitist  Conducts  Melody  or  Musical 
Thanks  to  Area  Schools 
(By  Mary  Pat  Byrne) 

A  local  artist  is  giving  back  to  local 
schools  a  bit  of  what  he  took  from  them. 
Ross  Anderson,  of  the  6000  block  of  N. 
Austin,  calls  StelnmeU  High  School.  Wright 
College  and  the  U.S.  Navy  School  of  Music 
his  alma  maters.  To  honor  them,  he  recent- 
ly donated  two  books  of  original  jazz  compo- 
sitions and  a  brass  ensemble  work  to  their 
music  departments. 

His  original  compositions  have  tieen  per- 
formed in  Europe  and  across  the  U.S.  The 
first  time  an  orchestra  performed  from  An- 
derson's compositions  though,  vsls  at 
Wright  College,  back  when  the  composer 
was  a  book-toting  college  student.  Anderson 
admits  that  the  performance  was  most 
memorable. 

"When  I  was  at  Wright,  I  did  a  composi- 
tion for  their  jazz  band.  You  always  enjoy 
hearing  or  reading  something  of  your  own. 
Its  exciting! '  he  explained.  It's  also  exciting 
to  be  able  to  add  former  students'  creative 
achievements  to  your  music  library,  accord- 
ing to  Wright  College  President  Ernest  V. 
Clements  who  sent  a  letter  of  gratitude  to 
the  musician  for  his  unique  donation. 

After  completing  his  studies.  Anderson 
left  the  northwest  side  to  travel  across  the 
country  for  10  years  with  the  "Ross  Ander- 
son Band."  He  returned  in  the  1970's  to 
write,  teach  and  record.  Anderson  is  cur- 
rently working  in  educational  publishing, 
back  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  grew 

up- 

For  today's  aspiring  musicians.  Anderson 
encourages  them  to  choose  a  musical  career. 
"If  they  have  the  talent,  there  are  a  lot  of 
opportunities  for  them— a  lot  more  than 
there  were  a  few  years  ago,"  he  said. 

Local  music  students  at  Wright  and  Stein- 
metz can  now  use  some  of  this  professional 
musician's  work  as  inspiration.  The  two 
books  of  original  compositions  and  the  brass 
ensemble  work  entitled  "Blast  for  Brass." 
are  available  for  their  use. 

When  asked  whether  students  can  look 
for  additional  works  by  Anderson,  the  musi- 
cian and  composer  replied.  "TU  probably  do 
it  again.  Tm  working  on  new  things  all  the 
time."'* 
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ard  Cushlng  and  of  the  kind  and  re- 
spected Cardinlal  Humbert©  Medelros. 
During  the  time  between  the  untimely 
death  of  Cardinal  Medelros  and  the 
new  appointment,  the  archdiocese  has 
been  ably  administered  by  the  Most 
Reverend  Thomas  V.  Dally,  who  has 
warmly  introduced  Archbishop  Law  to 
his  new  flock. 

Archbishop  Law  comes  to  us  from 
the  diocese  of  Springfield-Cape  Girar- 
deau In  Missouri,  but  he  Is  no  stranger 
to  Boston.  He  holds  undergrswluate 
and  law  degrees  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  he  has  returned  often  as  a 
lecturer.  More  important,  it  appears 
that  the  Holy  Father  Pope  John  Paul 
II  recognized  the  deep  understanding 
of  the  American  people  that  Archbish- 
op Law  has  gained  from  his  experi- 
ences all  over  this  Nation. 

Beginning  with  his  work  In  Jackson. 
Miss.,  after  his  ordination  to  the 
priesthood  in  1961.  Archbishop  Law 
has  established  a  consistent  and  solid 
commitment  to  civil  rights.  He  has 
written,  preached  and  taught  often  of 
the  human  values  reflected  and  nur- 
tured In  the  family.  He  has  defended 
peace  and  stressed  the  importance  of 
tolerance.  He  has  provided  a  model  of 
humility  but  has  not  shied  away  from 
straightforward  statements  of  spiritu- 
al and  moral  principles. 

Archbishop  Law  will  be  formally  in- 
stalled on  Friday,  March  23,  1984.  at  a 
ceremony  In  Holy  Cross  Cathedral  In 
Boston.  I  extend  my  sincere  welcome 
to  the  new  Archbishop,  and  I  eagerly 
anticipate  his  leadership  and  involve- 
ment in  our  community.* 


MASSACHUSETTS  WELCOMES 
ARCHBISHOP  BERNARD  F.  LAW 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  January  24,  1984,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Bishop  Bernard  F.  Law 
as  the  eighth  leader  of  the  Nation's 
third  largest  archdiocese  was  an- 
nounced in  Boston.  I  join  with  my 
fellow  Catholics  of  Boston  and  the 
citizens  of  the  entire  commonwealth 
In  wishing  Archbishop  Law  every  suc- 
cess and  blessing  as  he  undertakes  the 
responsibilities  of  sprltual  leadership 
In  our  State  and  region.  Archbishop 
Law  follows  In  the  path  of  the  emi- 
nent and  charismatic  Cardinal  Rlch- 


EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  LEGISLATION 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unemployment  compensation  passed 
by  Congress  In  October  was  and  Is  In- 
adequate to  the  needs  of  America's 
long-term  unemployed. 

Because  of  opposition  from  the 
Senate  and  the  administration,  the 
House  agreed  to  a  weakening  of  Its 
strong  reachback  provisions  which 
would  have  added  people  laid  off  for 
more  than  a  year. 

While  the  legislation  extending  the 
Federal  supplemental  compensation 
program  was  better  than  nothing,  this 
House  should  remain  aware  of  the  se- 
rious defects  in  Federal  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law. 

Both  the  permanent  extended  bene- 
fits program  and  the  quasi-temporary 
FSC  program  are  triggered  to  the  In- 
sured unemployment  rate,  a  measure 
of  severity  of  unemployment  which 
has  proven  enormously  inappropriate 
during  periods  of  deep  and  prolonged 
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recession  as  we  experienced  in  the 
period  1981-83.  The  use  of  lUR  pro- 
duces the  anomaly  that  the  longer  the 
recession,  the  lower  the  lUR. 

The  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  gutted  the  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram. At  present,  only  unemployed 
persons  In  I»uerto  Rico  and  Alaska  are 
receiving  EB.  In  about  half  of  the 
States,  unemployed  persons  receive 
only  the  minimum  number  of  benefits 
under  FSC— 8  weeks. 

The  House  this  year  should  reform 
the  Federal  unemployment  program. 

As  an  interim  measure,  we  should 
act  to  alleviate  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed now  and  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed a  year.  2  years,  and  even 
longer,  as  have  thousands  of  Iron  ore 
miners  In  my  district. 

President  Reagan's  state  of  the 
Union  message,  while  touching  just 
about  every  subject  here  on  Earth  and 
In  outer  space,  gave  little  Intention  to 
the  brave  men  and  women  struggling 
to  cope  with  the  tragedy  of  long-term 
unemployment.  Optimistic  about  the 
future,  the  President  was  characteris- 
tically vague  about  the  present. 

I  am  today  Introducing  legislation  to 
address  the  Immediate,  specific  and 
painful  problems  of  those  who  are  now 
unemployed.  My  bill  which  would  In- 
crease eligibility  under  the  FSC  pro- 
gram by  6  weeks. 

It  would  Increase  benefit  weeks  for 
current  and  future  FSC  recipients  and 
would  provide  reach-back  for  unem- 
ployed Americans  who  have  suffered 
as  the  result  of  both  the  recession  and 
the  inadequacies  In  the  unemployment 
compensation  program. 

I  urge  Members  to  join  with  me  in 
cosponsorlng  this  legislation.* 


WHO  WRITES  THE  BUDGET? 


HON.  MICKEY  EDWARDS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Reagan  yesterday 
proposed  a  bipartisan  commission  to 
find  ways  to  make  a  downpayment  on 
the  Federal  deficit.  This  constructive 
approach  was  answered  with  state- 
ments warning  the  President  not  to  at- 
tempt to  turn  blame  for  deficit  away 
from  where  that  blame  really  lies. 

Now  we  all  know  who  Is  responsible 
for  the  deficit— it  is  this  body,  the 
Congress,  which  passes  the  budget. 
Since  the  1974  Budget  Act,  Budget 
Committees  In  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress have  ostensibly  been  working  to 
control  spending.  The  sea  of  red  Ink 
indicates  we  have  not  done  our  job 
very  well. 

The  blame  is  squarely  on  our  shoul- 
ders. Last  year  on  September  22,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  told  the  House, 
and  I  quote: 
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Congress  makes  the  budget;  the  President 
does  not.  That  is  a  very  important  distinc- 
tion. 

Now  Imagine  my  surprise  when  our 
distinguished  Speaker  went  on  televi- 
sion yesterday  and  told  us  that  the 
President  makes  the  budget,  not  Con- 
gress. 

Who  Is  responsible  for  the  budget? 
Whoever  Is.  is  also  responsible  for  the 
deficit.* 


MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 
SERVICES  BLOCK  GRANT 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

*  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  today  to  Increase 
the  authorization  for  appropriations 
for  the  maternal  and  child  health 
services  block  grant  program  (MCH) 
from  the  current  $373  million  to 
$499,500,000.  This  figure  will  allow  the 
program  to  respond  to  the  critical 
needs  of  low-Income  mothers  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  maternal  and  child  health  block 
grant  allots  funds  to  the  States  to  pro- 
mote the  health  of  low-Income  moth- 
ers and  children  by  providing  preven- 
tion and  primary  care  services  to  chil- 
dren and  prenatal,  delivery,  and  post- 
partum care  for  mothers;  85  percent  of 
the  block  grant  Is  used  for  allocations 
to  the  States,  while  15  percent  is  set 
aside  for  use  in  special  projects  of  re- 
gional and  national  significance. 

Although  the  infant  mortality  rate 
has  continued  to  fall  steadily  through- 
out the  past  30  years,  a  study  by  the 
children's  defense  fund  (CDF)  reports 
that  In  1982  the  death  rate  for  all  In- 
fants rose  In  1 1  States.  In  addition,  the 
1983  annual  report  by  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  shows 
an  alarmingly  high  and  disparate 
Infant  death  rate  between  blacks  and 
whites.  The  women  and  children 
served  by  this  program  are  the  most 
exposed  group  In  our  society,  and  their 
health  reflects  directly  the  health  of 
the  entire  Nation.  MCH  can  provide 
the  type  of  thorough  care  to  combat 
these  problems. 

In  both  the  past  2  years  we  have  sur- 
passed the  authorization  level  for 
MCH.  This  legislation  therefore  pro- 
vides a  vehicle  not  only  to  address  that 
trend,  but  allows  room  in  which  for  us 
to  respond  to  these  people  and  the 
rising  concern  for  infant  death  rates. 

As  part  of  this  legislation  I  have  also 
asked  that  there  be  authorized  $1.5 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  spe- 
cial supplemental  food  program  for 
women.  Infants,  and  children  (WIC). 
This  program  provides  supplemental 
food,  nutrition  Information,  and  pre- 
natal care  to  mothers.  Infants,  and 
children  who  qualify  as  low-Income  in- 
dividuals and  are  shown  to  suffer  nu- 
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tritlonal  risk.  The  $1.5  billion  figure  is 
consistent  with  past  years'  incremen- 
tal Increases. 

Hunger  and  its  effects  are  a  problem 
in  this  country.  In  my  own  State  the 
department  of  public  health  has 
shown  that  a  significant  number  of 
low-income,  preschool  children  suffer 
one  or  more  signs  of  malnutrition.  At 
the  s^e  time,  a  study  covering  such 
diverse  areas  as  California,  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  Kentucky,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia has  imcovered  the  growing  num- 
bers of  Americans  who  are  underfed 
and  undernourished. 

The  WIC  program  Is  a  proven  de- 
fense against  chronic  malnutrition, 
and  one  of  the  most  effective  and  es- 
sential programs  run  by  this  Govern- 
ment. A  study  by  the  Harvard  School 
of  Public  Health  showed  not  only  a 
marked  decrease  In  the  Incidence  of 
low  birth  weight  by  those  enrolled  in 
the  WIC  program,  but  also  that  each 
dollar  spent  on  the  kind  of  prenatal 
care  that  WIC  provides  saves  $3  In 
future  Infant  hospitalization  costs. 
Would  that  every  program  we  nm  was 
as  broadly  and  clearly  beneficial  as 
this  one.  I  urge  you  all  to  support  this 
legislation  and  the  sound,  solid  Invest- 
ment It  makes  in  the  future  of  this 
country.* 


U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  IN 
BROWNSVILLE,  TEX.,  IS  O'VER- 
BURDENED 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  January  26,  1984 

*  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  interest  of  facilitating  the  judicial 
process  In  the  south  Texas  Rio 
Grande  Valley  area,  I  am  today  Intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  create 
a  Federal  district  court  within  the 
southern  district  court  system  of 
Texas. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  evident 
that  the  existing  U.S.  district  court  in 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  is  overburdened. 
The  large  caseload  statistics  for  that 
court,  and  the  accompanying  magis- 
trate activity,  are  due  to  the  extraordi- 
nary population  growth  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  during  the  last  decade. 

In  the  area,  the  Brownsville  court 
serves  WlUacy,  Cameron,  Hidalgo,  and 
Starr  Coimties.  The  legislation  which 
I  am  today  introducing  would  create 
another  U.S.  district  court  to  exclu- 
sively serve  judicial  needs  in  Hidalgo 
and  Starr  Counties,  allowing  the 
Brownsville  court  to  serve  Willacy  and 
Cameron  Counties. 

This  new  court  would  reside  in 
McAllen  in  Hidalgo  County.  At 
present,  the  Brownsville  court  handles 
nearly  half  of  all  judicial  action  origi- 
nating in  Hidalgo  and  Starr  Counties— 
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and  the  creation  of  a  McAllen  court 
would  ease  the  Brownsville  caseload. 

As  well,  there  will  be  a  savings  of 
nearly  $24,000  in  expenses  associated 
with  juror  transportation  to  the 
Brownsville  court,  not  to  mention  the 
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tlon  will  serve  as  base  for  future  space 
Inltlaltves. 

I  commend  the  President  on  this  Ini- 
tiative, for  I  strongly  believe  In  the 
long-term  economic  Importance  and 
value  of  space  to  our  Nation.  And,  the 
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We  cannot  tax  away  the  deficit  and 
balance  this  budget  on  the  backs  of  or- 
dinary working  people  whose  tax 
burden  has  grown  through  the  record 
inflation  and  bracket  creep  of  the  past 
decade. 
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ing  academics,  the  fine  arts,  extracur- 
ricular activities,  athletics,  and  reli- 
gious studies  In  devotion  to  the  con- 
cept of  the  whOie  person.  Education  at 
Wahlert  is  vr.Iue  centered,  with  the 

anal    r\f    V\€^\r\\r\a    *>Qf»Vi     inHM'iHnol     crr-nar 
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uary  12,  she  described  his  appearance 
as— 

Totally  unrecognizable,  his  cheelts  were 
sunken,  his  lips  were  withered,  his  eyes  were 
sunken  and  deeply  ringed  with  black.  For 
the  entire  2  hours,  I  could  not  talk,  I  just 
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Peace  On  Earth— Good  Will  To  All  Men 
That   is   the   message   of   every   Holiday 
Season. 

We,  the  people  of  the  Village  of  Lyons.  Il- 
linois in  union  with  the  American  Legion, 
Emil  Scheive  Post  699,  know  the  price  you 
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and  the  creation  of  a  McAllen  court 
would  ease  the  Brownsville  caseload. 

As  well,  there  will  be  a  savings  of 
nearly  $24,000  in  expenses  associated 
with  juror  transportation  to  the 
Brownsville  court,  not  to  mention  the 
reduced  security  headaches  of  trans- 
porting prisoners  from  Hidalgo  and 
Starr  Counties  down  to  Brownsville 
for  trial. 

Economy,  security,  and  caseload  re- 
duction are  all  factors  which  speak  in 
favor  of  a  McAllen  division  of  the 
southern  district  court  system  of 
Texas.  And  I  hope.  Mr.  Spealier.  that 
our  colleagues  will  give  their  serious 
consideration  to  my  bill  in  the  interest 
of  a  more  orderly  judicial  process  in 
my  area.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  VISTA  OF 
OUTER  SPACE  PROGRAM 


HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

or  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
President  Reagan  for  his  farsighted 
vision  of  the  new  frontier  offered  to 
this  Nation  by  the  great  vista  of  outer 
space.  In  the  slate  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress last  night.  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced a  comprehensive  plan  for 
space,  with  three  major  initiatives: 
First,  the  President  proposed  that  we 
build  a  permanently  manned  space 
station  so  that  Americans  can  live  and 
work  in  space  within  a  decade:  second, 
he  extended  an  invitation  to  Americas 
friends  and  allies  to  participate  in  the 
space  station  program:  and.  third  he 
promised  us  a  program  to  stimulate  co- 
operation by  Government  and  indus- 
try in  developing  the  full  commercial 
potential  of  space. 

When  the  President  directed  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration to  begin  the  development  of 
the  space  station  immediately,  he  put 
this  Nation  back  on  the  map  where 
space  is  concerned.  A  space  station  will 
stimulate  new  technologies  and  en- 
hance U.S.  productivity.  Construction 
of  a  space  station  will  finally  demon- 
strate that  we  have  found,  once  again, 
our  leadership  role  in  space.  Construc- 
tion of  a  space  station  will  make  possi- 
ble the  exploration  and  conquest  of 
yet  a  new  frontier,  the  final  frontier  of 
space.  And.  just  as  importantly,  a 
space  station  will  give  us  new  and  un- 
explored capabilities  as  we  set  about  a 
systematic  exploration  of  the  universe 
in  the  years  ahead. 

A  space  station  will  serve  as  a  na- 
tional scientific  and  technological  lab- 
oratory in  space  for  industry  and  gov- 
ernment. A  space  station  will  serve  as 
an  operation  base,  a  base  from  which 
satellites  can  be  serviced  and  large 
structures  assembled.  And.  a  space  sta- 
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tion  will  serve  as  base  for  future  space 
initiaitves. 

I  commend  the  President  on  this  ini- 
tiative, for  I  strongly  believe  in  the 
long-term  economic  importance  and 
value  of  space  to  our  Nation.  And.  the 
simple  fact  is  that  a  space  station  is 
not  only  the  next  logical  step  in  our 
space  program,  but  it  also  represents  a 
sound  economic  investment  in  our  own 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  historically,  an  invest- 
ment in  space  and  space-related  tech- 
nologies has  been  one  of  the  soundest 
economic  investments  we  have  ever 
made.  For  every  $1  we  have  invested, 
we  have  gotten  a  return  of  approxi- 
mately $7  to  $14.  Clearly,  spending 
money  on  our  space  program  gener- 
ates income  for  our  Nation. 

Our  space  program  also  generates 
many  jobs  for  our  Nation's  people;  it  is 
estimated  that  by  the  year  2000.  com- 
mercial space  activities  may  be  worth 
as  much  as  $200  to  $300  billion  to  our 
national  economy  and  may  account  for 
as  many  as  10  million  jobs.  The  space 
program  is  also  a  people  program.  It 
provides  jobs  and  opportunities  today 
and  insures  us  of  a  competitive  pos- 
ture in  the  international  arena  in  the 
years  ahead.  And.  furthermore,  as 
anyone  who  has  read  anything  about 
the  Apollo  program  can  tell  you.  our 
space  program  provides  us  with  a 
strong  sense  of  national  identity  and 
prestige. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  to  lend  my  full 
support  to  the  space  station  initiative 
and  I  strongly  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same.  There  is  noth- 
ing but  good  that  can  come  out  of  it. 
This  new  initiative  will  be  an  impor- 
tant building  block  for  our  house  of 
national  prosperity:  it  is  indeed 
worthy  of  the  wholehearted  bipartisan 
support  of  this  Congress.* 


WE  HAVE  A  SPENDING  GAP- 
NOT  A  REVENUE  GAP 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  the  President  reminded 
this  body  that  whether  we  reduce  Fed- 
eral deficit  spending  through  raising 
taxes  or  borrowing  from  the  private 
sector,  this  Government  is  still  spend- 
ing too  much  of  our  Nation's  wealth. 

In  the  15  years  before  Ronald 
Reagan  was  elected.  Federal  taxes  had 
grown  so  much  that  they  had  nearly 
quadrupled.  In  just  the  5  years  before 
his  inauguration.  Federal  tax  revenues 
actually  doubled— and  he  still  inherit- 
ed a  deficit  from  the  Carter-Mondale 
administration. 

We  do  not  have  a  revenue  gap.  We 
have  a  spending  gap  betv/een  what  the 
Government  takes  in  and  what  this 
Congress  spends  each  year. 
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We  cannot  tax  away  the  deficit  and 
balance  this  budget  on  the  backs  of  or- 
dinary working  people  whose  tax 
burden  has  grown  through  the  record 
inflation  and  bracket  creep  of  the  past 
decade. 

We  have  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
so-called  uncontrollable  elements  of 
the  budget— now  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  all  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

We  have  to  admit  that  our  spending 
and  taxing  policies  have  been  unfair  to 
working  Americans.  While  we  tied 
cost-of-living  increases  to  almost  all 
Federal  entitlement  programs  during 
the  last  decade,  beginning  with  the  re- 
tired pay  of  Federal  civil  servants,  we 
denied  the  same  relief  to  taxpayers. 
Their  taxes  have  yet  to  be  indexed  to 
inflation,  which  thanks  to  the  Presi- 
dent will  finally  take  place  in  1985. 
But  now  just  as  promise  of  relief  from 
the  unfair  policies  of  the  past  is  final- 
ly in  sight,  my  Democratic  colleagues 
on  the  stump  and  in  this  Chamber 
want  to  rob  working  people  of  the 
same  benefits  of  indexing  they  have 
already  given  to  those  who  receive 
benefits  from  their  hard-earned  tax 
dollars. 

The  Grace  Commission  nas  identi- 
fied 2.500  areas  where  $424  billion  can 
be  saved  in  the  next  4  years.  We  owe  it 
tu  the  taxpayers  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
each  of  those  2,500  suggestions  for  re- 
ducing the  deficit  before  we  take  away 
indexing  of  taxes  to  inflation.* 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  EXCELLENCE 
IN  EDUCATION 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

m  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education  and  other  re- 
cently issued  studies  have  spurred  our 
reexamination  as  a  nation  of  the  chal- 
lenges facing  education  and  of  the 
ways  in  which  our  Nation's  schools  are 
lesponding  to  those  challenges.  As  we 
participate  in  this  assessment  and 
strive  to  perfect  our  schools,  we  need 
examples  of  excellence  before  us.  The 
realization  of  excellence  requires,  first, 
the  understanding  of  its  qualities  and 
the  imagination  of  its  possibility. 

Today,  I  wish  to  share  with  you  one 
example  of  excellence  in  education— 
Wahlert  High  School,  in  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  on  the  occasion  of  Wahlert 
High's  25th  anniversary. 

Located  in  the  oldest  established  city 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Wahlert 
High  School  was  founded  in  1959. 
Dedicated  to  its  primary  benefactor. 
Mr.  Harry  Wahlert,  the  school  fulfills 
and  exceeds  the  high  ideals  we  as  a 
nation  hold  for  education.  The  Wah- 
lert education  is  a  complete  one,  merg- 
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ing  academics,  the  fine  arts,  extracur- 
ricular activities,  athletics,  and  reli- 
gious studies  in  devotion  to  the  con- 
cept of  the  whoie  person.  Education  at 
Wahlert  is  vr.lue  centered,  with  the 
goal  of  helping  each  individual  grow 
not  only  in  mind  but  also  in  spirit. 

Each  year  Wahlert  High's  adminis- 
trators set  a  theme  to  guide  the 
school's  activities.  Recent  themes  of 
excellence,  service,  and  community 
epitomize  the  Wahlert  experience. 
The  Wahlert  community— students, 
parents,  faculty,  and  administrators- 
take  these  themes  to  heart  and  realize 
them  through  reaching  outward  to 
make  an  impact  on  the  surroimding 
community  and  on  society  as  a  whole 
through  such  activities  as  an  annual 
Service  Day  and  through  a  host  of 
otlier  outreach  activities. 

Wahlert  High  School  helps  foster,  in 
the  Dubuque  community,  the  diversity 
which  has  traditionally  characterized 
American  education  and  which, 
through  the  partnership  of  the  public 
and  private  schools,  has  strengthened 
education  in  America  overall. 

As  a  Wahlert  alumnus,  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  experiencing  excel- 
lence in  education.  I  have  profited 
from  the  commitment  of  the  Wahlert 
community  to  the  development  of  the 
whole  person.  I  am  one  of  the  over 
10,000  students  who  received  from 
Wahlert  the  opportunity  to  develop  to 
our  fullest  potential,  our  minds,  our 
hearts,  and  our  spirits. 

As  we  assess  the  state  of  education 
in  America  and  set  forth  goals  and 
plans  for  achieving  those  goals,  we 
must  each  have  before  us  not  only  an 
awareness  of  what  is  wrong  with 
American  education,  but  also  an 
awareness  of  what  is  very  right  about 
our  current  system  and  schools.  We 
must  have  before  us  examples  of  ex- 
cellence. 

There  are  many,  many  Wahlerts,  I 
am  convinced,  among  both  the  public 
and  private  schools  of  our  land.  Let  us 
seek  them  out  and  be  guided  by  their 
example  as  we  strive  to  perfect  Ameri- 
can education.* 


PLIGHT  OF  ANATOLY 
SHCHARANSKY 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNEUY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 
*  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ana- 
toly  Shcharansky  is  wasting  away  in 
the  Soviet  prison  Chistopol.  The 
latest,  most  distressing  report  of  the 
brave  dissident's  condition  has  been 
relayed  to  the  West  by  Anatoly's 
mother.  Ida  Milgrom.  Mrs.  Milgrom 
was  able  to  visit  her  son  January  5. 
and  left  that  2-hour  meeting  aghast  at 
Shcharansky's  failing  health.  As  relat- 
ed in  a  New  York  Times  article  of  Jan- 
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uary  12,  she  described  his  appearance 
as— 

Totally  unrecognizable,  his  cheeks  were 
sunken,  his  lips  were  withered,  his  eyes  were 
sunken  and  deeply  ringed  with  black.  For 
the  entire  2  hours,  I  could  not  talk,  I  just 
looked. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  was  sentenced 
in  1978  to  3  years  in  prison  followed  by 
10  years  in  a  labor  camp.  Precious 
years  of  this  great  man's  life  have 
been  squandered  in  prison,  not  be- 
cause he  committed  any  crime,  but  be- 
cause he  refused  to  stay  silent  in  the 
face  of  repulsive  state-sponsored  op- 
pression. He  has  already  suffered  tre- 
mendously for  speaking  out  for  basic 
human  rights  and  the  just  cause  of 
Soviet  Jewish  emigration. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky's  spirit  re- 
mains alive  and  unbroken,  but  the 
cruel  confinement  is  taking  an  increas- 
ing tool  on  his  physical  well-being.  It 
is  doubtful  he  can  survive  the  harsh 
conditions  of  imprisonment  any 
longer.  The  medical  care  afforded  him 
has  been  negligible,  and  an  ailing 
heart  now  causes  him  constant  pain. 

It  is  time  to  raise  our  voices  in  his 
behalf,  and  call  once  again  upon  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  let  Shcharansky 
go  free.  The  Soviets  risk  irreversible 
damage  to  their  already  tarnished 
international  image  by  keeping  him  in 
prison,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
humanitarian  appeals  for  his  release. 
Let  Shcharansky  go  free  and  be  re- 
united with  his  wife  Avital  in  Israel.  If 
the  Soviet  leadership  is  seriously  inter- 
ested in  improving  its  relations  with 
Western  nations,  freeing  Shcharansky 
would  be  a  significant,  positive  step  in 
the  right  direction.* 


TRIBUTES  TO  BEIRUT  MARINES 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1984 

*  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
many  of  us  have  expressed  sorrow  and 
outrage  at  the  October  23  massacre  of 
our  marines  in  Beirut,  the  village  of 
Lyons,  111.,  has  gone  one  step  further. 
Last  December,  village  of  Lyons  Presi- 
dent William  G.  Smith,  in  union  with 
the  American  Legion  Emil  Scheive 
Post  No.  699  of  Lyons,  sent  a  package 
of  letters,  newspaper  clippings,  and 
pictures  to  the  wounded  marines  and 
the  families  of  the  deceased  marines 
to  honor  the  fighting  men  that  were 
killed  in  Beirut.  I  understand  that  this 
may  be  the  first  of  any  recognition  of 
this  kind. 

This  is  a  truly  touching  tribute  to 
the  230  brave  men  who  gave  their  lives 
in  defense  of  freedom  in  a  war-torn 
land  far  from  home.  In  honor  of  the 
victims  of  the  Beirut  blast,  I  insert  in 
today's  Record  the  articles  and  one  of 
the  letters  sent  to  the  surviving  ma- 
rines, and  the  victims'  families: 
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Peace  On  Earth— Good  Will  To  All  Men 

That  is  the  message  of  every  Holiday 
Season. 

We,  the  people  of  the  Village  of  Lyons,  Il- 
linois in  union  with  the  American  Legion, 
Emil  Scheive  Post  699,  know  the  price  you 
have  paid  for  those  words— "Peace  On 
Earth".  That  sacrifice  has  not  been  forgot- 
ten. 

On  November  11  (Veterans'  Day)  The 
American  Flag  and  a  Marine  Color  Blue 
Ribbon  were  flown  on  all  flag  poles  within 
our  village  and  remained  flying  for  the  fol- 
lowing week.  The  Marine  Color  Blue  Ribbon 
has  been  made  available,  at  no  charge,  to  all 
our  residents  and  the  response  has  been  tre- 
mendous. Those  blue  ribbons  will  continue 
to  be  displayed  on  village  private  homes 
thru  the  Holiday  Season. 

We  are  a  village  that  is  proud  of  our  coun- 
try, proud  of  our  men  in  service  and  proud 
to  show  our  respect  for  the  men  who  have 
suffered  and  also  those  who  have  sacrificed 
their  lives  so  that  all  men  may  be  free. 

[Excerpted  from  the  Suburban  Life 

Newspapers] 

Post  Saying  THAifKS  To  Relatives  or 

Marines  Killed  in  Beirut 

Emil  Scheive  Post,  American  Legion,  will 
team  up  with  the  village  of  Lyons  to  send 
expression  of  thanks  to  the  relatives  of  the 
230  Marines  killed  in  a  terrorist  attack  Oct. 
23  In  Lebanon. 

Robert  Kucera.  past  commander  of  the 
post,  told  the  board  Tuesday  he  sent  a  letter 
to  President  Ronald  Reagan  requesting  the 
addresses  of  the  dead  soldiers.  Kucera  said 
he  wrote  the  letter  after  Village  President 
William  Smith  suggested  a  personal  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  and  thanks  to  the  rela- 
tives of  the  Marines  would  be  a  fitting 
ending  to  the  legion's  memorial  to  the  Ma- 
rines. 

This  week  the  village  and  residents  have 
been  flying  the  flag  with  a  blue  ribbon  at- 
tached as  a  tribute  to  the  servicemen  killed 
when  an  Arab  terrorist  drove  a  truck  load  of 
explosives  into  Marine  headquarters  in 
Beirut.  The  memorial  suggested  by  Kucera 
to  the  post  following  the  attack,  was  to  be 
for  Veterans  Day  only.  But  when  public  in- 
terest started  to  peak,  Kucera  asked  the  vil- 
lage to  continue  the  flag  flying  until 
Monday.  Trustee  Harold  Novak,  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  gave  his 
approval  to  the  idea,  Kucera  said. 

"I  want  to  thank  Trustee  Novak  for  his  as- 
sistance and  Trustee  (Carl)  Duffek  who  rec- 
ommended the  village  buy  ribbons  and  give 
them  to  the  residents." 

The  village  has  ribbons  and  residents  may 
receive  one  at  the  Village  Hall  during  its 
regular  business  hours.  There  is  no  charge 
for  the  ribbon. 

Kucera  said  residents  need  not  fly  the  flag 
to  participate  in  the  memorial.  He  said 
many  residents  have  taken  the  ribbons  and 
made  bows  out  of  them  which  they  place  on 
the  front  doors  of  their  homes. 

He  said  he  hopes  residents  will  follow  that 
idea  and  keep  the  bows  up  after  the  observ- 
ance ends. 

In  other  action,  the  board  named  a  direc- 
tor for  the  Emergency  Services  and  Disaster 
Agency. 

James  Pilipchuck  replaces  Myron  Keel. 

Marine  Memorial  Continited  in  Lyons 
Veterans  Day  may  be  over  for  the  rest  of 

the  country  but  not  in  Lyons. 
As  a  tribute  to  the  230  Marines  who  died 

in  the  terrorist  bombing  of  their  headquar- 
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ten  in  Lebanon,  the  viUage  at  the  request  of 
the  Emill  Schelve  Post.  American  Legion, 
will  continue  to  Hy  the  na«  from  its  light 
poles  until  Monday,  according  to  Robert 
Kucera,  former  commander  of  the  post. 

The  flags  will  have  one  addition  added 
this  Veterans  Day.  a  ribbon  the  color  of  Ma- 
rines dess  blue. 

That  touch  was  added  at  the  request  of 
the  post  for  Nov.  1 1  after  Kucera  suggested 
the  idea  to  his  fellow  veterans.* 

"The  response  has  been  good  to  the  idea 
from  the  people.  The  more  people  see  the 
ribbon,  the  more  questions  we  get  asking 
what  it's  all  about."  Kurcra  said. 

Kucera  said  the  post  hopes  the  length- 
ened veterans  observance  will  Increase 
public  awamess  and  participation  in  the  me- 
morial program. 

Lyons  residents  who  still  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  the  memorial  may  obtain  the  blue 
ribbon  at  the  Village  Hall.  According  to  a 
spokesman  for  the  village,  a  steady  flow  of 
residents  came  to  the  hall  seeking  the 
ribbon  once  the  word  spread  through  the 
town  last  week.  More  than  150  ribbons  were 
distributed. 

"Many  times  the  first  question  from  resi- 
dents seeking  ribbons  was  how  much  does  it 
cost.  The  village  isn't  charging  anything  for 
the  ribbons. "  the  spokesman  said. 
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The  Village  Board 
the  ribbons  at  its  Nov 


approved   purchasing 
1  meeting. 


AitTici.E  Expressed  Peelings 
(By  Robert  Kucera.  Lyons) 

Being  a  memt)er  and  a  past  commander  of 
the  Emil  Scheive  Post.  American  Legion.  I 
wish  to  thank  The  Suburban  UFE  for  your 
excellent  article  written  by  Bill  ConkU  in 
reference  to  our  program  for  honoring  the 
230  Marines  who  were  killed  in  Beirut.  Leba- 
non. 

The  article  has  received  many  compli- 
ments from  our  membership  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Lyons. 

The  Suburl)an  LIFE  newspapers  can  be 
proud  they  have  an  editor  such  a  Conkis. 
who  has  the  ability  to  express  the  deep  feel- 
ings of  an  individual  in  newspaper  article. 

Marine  Blde  to  Fly  High 
(By  William  Conkis) 

Beirut  isn't  exactly  next  door  to  Lyons. 
And  the  political  debate  about  the  impor 
tance  of  Lebanon  as  a  key  to  a  peaceful 
middle  east  may  seem  just  as  removed  as 
the  country  to  many  Americans. 

What  does  matter  to  the  Emil  Shieve 
Post.  American  Legion.  Lyons,  is  the  death 
of  230  marines  Oct.  23  when  a  lone  terrorist 
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destroyed  their  headquarters  in  Beirut  by 
driving  a  truck  load  of  explosive  Into  it. 

What  matters.  Robert  Kucera,  past  com- 
mander of  the  post,  told  the  Village  Board 
Tuesday  is  that  "something"  be  done  to  ac- 
knowledge the  dedication  and  commitment 
of  those  dead  and  wounded  servicemen. 

"I  was  watching  the  reports  of  the  bomb- 
ing on  television  and  suddently  I  thought 
we  need  to  do  something  as  a  community  to 
honor  those  men.  I  couldn't  help  thinking 
something  needed  to  be  done."  Kucera  said. 

With  that  in  mind.  Kucera  offered  a  sug- 
gestion to  the  post  membership  which  it 
quickly  endorsed. 

The  post  through  Kucera  asked  the  vil- 
lage to  proclaim  that  everyone  flying  a  flag 
Veterans  Day.  Nov.  11.  and  a  small  token  of 
remembrance,  ribbon  the  color  of  marine 
dress  blue  to  the  poles  flying  the  flag. 

Lyons  trustees  were  just  as  quickly  as  the 
post  membership  to  support  the  idea. 

To  encourage  the  ribbon  flying  and  ensure 
uniformity,  the  board  also  approved  pur- 
chasing ribtK>ns  and  making  them  available 
at  the  Villa  Hall  for  any  resident  wishing  to 
participate.  Ribbons  are  expected  to  arrive 
Tuesday  morning  and  will  be  issued  on  a 
first  come  first  serve  basis. 

The  village  will  do  its  part  by  adding  the 
ribbons  to  all  flags  to  be  flown  from  street 
lights  on  Veterans  Day.* 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  January  23,  1984) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
opening  prayer  will  be  delivered  by  the 
Reverend  Richard  Christian  Halver- 
son.  Jr.,  son  of  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Richard  C.  Halverson, 
Jr..  pastor,  Chesterbrook  Presbyterian 
Church,  Falls  Church,  Va.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Gracious  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
we  ask  that  Your  unsearchable  charity 
be  personally  experienced  by  those  for 
whom  this  prayer  is  made;  that  being 
loved  by  You,  we  may  be  taught  to 
love  our  spouses  and  children,  our 
friends  an(i  associates,  our  country 
and  world,  as  written: 

"Love  is  patient  and  kind;  love  is 
not  jealous  or  boastful;  it  is  not  arro- 
gant or  rude.  Love  does  not  insist  on 
its  own  way;  it  is  not  irritable  or  re- 
sentful; it  does  not  rejoice  at  wrong, 
but  rejoices  in  the  right.  Love  bears  all 
things,  believes  all  things,  hopes  all 
things,  endures  all  things.  Love  never 
ends.  "—I  Corinthians  13:  4-8. 

Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


A  WARM  FEELING  FOR 
NEPOTISM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  guest 
Chaplain,  the  son  of  our  regular  Chap- 
lain, who  has  been  with  us  before.  I 
may  say  that  as  the  son  of  a  father 
who  was  a  Member  of  Congress  and  a 
mother  who  was  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  a  distinctly  warm  feeling 
for  nepotism. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  announcement  on  last 
evening  to  the  effect  that  we  would 
take  up  the  crime  package  today  is 
still  the  order  of  business.  I  will  con- 
sult with  the  acting  minority  leader,  as 
I  have  with  the  minority  leader  on  the 
telephone    prior    to    convening     the 


Senate,  about  other  arrangements 
that  may  be  made  to  provide  for  the 
consideration  of  ancillary  matters  to 
the  crime  package  after  disposition  of 
the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  we 
might  be  able  to  obtain  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  which  I  have  not 
yet  cleared  on  my  side  but  which  we 
are  going  to  work  on,  which  would  pro- 
vide that  we  will  take  up  the  crime 
package  today  and  that  no  amend- 
ments dealing  with  capital  punish- 
ment, the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas 
corpus,  or  the  Federal  Torts  Claim  Act 
would  be  eligible,  in  exchange  for  the 
assurance,  which  I  have  already  given 
and  now  repeat,  that  after  we  dispose 
of  the  comprehensive  crime  package  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  on 
this  side  to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to 
those  four  items,  one  at  a  time. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
yet  asked  the  Cloak  Room  on  this  side 
to  try  to  clear  that  agreement,  but  I 
will  do  so  now.  I  hope  we  can  complete 
that  before  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  crime  package.  I 
have  described  this  at  some  length 
now  so  that  Members  who  may  hear 
me  in  their  offices  may  be  aware  of  it. 
The  hotline  will  issue  from  our  office 
shortly,  and  I  hope  that  we  can  have  a 
reply  by  12:30. 

ORDER  RESERVING  LEADERSHIP  TIME 

The  distinguished  acting  minority 
leader  indicates  to  me  that  he  has  a 
requirement  for  15  minutes  of  time 
which  I  am  most  happy  to  request  the 
Senate  to  provide,  but  first  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  remaining 
to  me  and  the  time  available  to  the  mi- 
nority leader  under  the  standing  order 
may  be  reserved  for  our  use  at  any 
time  during  the  course  of  this  calendar 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ADDITIONAL  TIME  FOR  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  for  this 
day  there  be  15  minutes  of  additional 
time  for  the  acting  minority  leader  to 
be  available  immediately  after  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
not  an  order  for  routine  morning  busi- 
ness today,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  acting  minority  leader, 
pursuant  to  the  order  just  entered, 
there  then  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  to 
extend  no  longer  than  1  p.m.  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  no  more  than 
5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.   1762 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  at 
no  later  than  1  o'clock  today  and  per- 
haps earlier,  if  there  is  no  further  re- 
quirement for  morning  business,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  on  this 
side  to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  1762,  the  Compre- 
hensive Crime  Control  Act  of  1983.  It 
is  also  hoped  that  we  can  get  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  I 
have  just  described  prior  to  that  time. 

I  anticipate,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  will  only  have  time  for  opening 
statements  on  this  matter  today,  as- 
suming that  we  get  to  it,  and  very  lim- 
ited debate.  I  would  expect  the  Senate 
to  recess  until  Monday  at  about  3  p.m. 
this  afternoon. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY.  JANUARY  30. 
1984 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
recess  until  12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  say  in  that  con- 
nection, Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
repeat  the  statement  I  made  on 
Monday,  the  opening  day  of  the 
second  session  of  this  Congress.  Mem- 
bers should  not  assume  that  Mondays 
and  Fridays  will  not  be  business  days. 
We  will  be  in  session  during  those  days 
and  probably  will  have  business  to 
transact  and  votes  on  those  days  as  we 
try  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  the 
few  days  that  we  have  available  during 
this  legislative  session. 

So  once  again,  do  not  assume  that 
Mondays  and  Fridays  are  going  to  be 
days  off.  The  fact  that  I  do  not  antici- 
pate votes  today  should  not  be 
thought  of  as  a  precedent  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  session.  It  simply  is  the 
best  way  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the 
Senate  in  the  judgment  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  on  this  particular  oc- 
casion. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT       RELATING       TO 
PRAYER      IN      PUBLIC      BUILD- 
INGS-SENATE   JOINT    RESOLU 
TION  218 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 


who  works  and  prays  and  pays  his  bills  and 
goes  to  church,  rears  his  family  in  decency 
as  law-abiding  children.  Strange,  in  all  of 
this,  we  have  not  heard  from  any  of  those, 
and  we  are  beginning  to  hear  from  him  by 
the  millions,  and  he  is  going  to  have  his  say. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  noth- 


"ARTICLE  — 

'Section  1.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
Constitution  shall  abridge  the  right  of  per- 
sons lawfully  assembled,  in  any  public  build- 
ing which  is  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
through  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  to 
participate  in  nondenominational  prayer. 
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Now,  what  was  the  result  of  all  this? 
The  result  of  these  Presidential /con- 
gressional recommendations  has  been 
a  fiscal  disaster,  an  outrage.  There  is 
overwhelming  agreement  these  colos- 
sal deficits  will  increase  interest  rates. 


was  not  released  publicly,  but  it  is  a 
fact.  So  they  admit  that  the  inflation 
is  going  to  be  resumed. 

It  is  logical,  and  I  am  sure  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  economists  have 
agreed  that  these  deficits  are  going  to 


ety.  They  have  refused  to  permit 
travel  within  their  country  even  for 
their  own  citizens.  The  power  of  the 
ruling  Communist  elite  in  Russia  de- 
pends on  that  elite  maintaining  con- 
trol of  travel  and  especially  of  intelli- 
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PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT       RELATING       TO 
PRAYER      IN      PUBLIC      BUILD- 
INGS—SENATE   JOINT    RESOLU 
TION  218 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  restore  the 
right  of  individuals  to  pray  in  schools 
and  other  public  buildings.  For  those 
who  shared  my  early  tenure  in  the 
Senate  and  that  of  my  father-in-law 
before  me,  the  language  that  I  am  pro- 
posing today  is  not  new.  This  bill  is 
identical  to  the  only  constitutional 
amendment  on  prayer  that  received 
the  necessary  two-thirds  support  of 
this  body  and  similar  to  my  father-in- 
law's  proposal  which  garnered  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  at  that  lime. 

For  those  who  were  not  around  to 
witness  these  earlier  events,  a  short 
rendition  of  history  might  be  in  order. 
On  October  13.  1970.  I  offered  this 
language  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
At  that  time  I  stated: 

Godliness  is  not  the  issue  in  this  debate. 
The  question  is  whether  or  not  the  Consti- 
tution or  the  several  amendments  to  it  pro- 
hibit the  utterance  of  nondenominational 
prayers  on  a  voluntary  basis  in  public  build- 
ings, including  our  schools  and  other  public 
buildings. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  its  landmark  deci- 
sion of  Engel.  decided  in  the  October  term 
in  1961.  held  that  it  did.  I  believe  that  it 
does  not.  But.  being  a  part  of  the  legislative 
department  of  Government,  instead  of  the 
judicial  part  of  Government,  it  is  not  within 
my  province  to  interpret  the  Constitution  in 
this  respect.  That  is  the  purview  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Supreme  Court.  ...  I 
agree  with  the  dissent  of  Justice  Potter 
Stewart,  but  there  is  nothing  I  can  do  atwut 
it  under  the  scope  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment except  what  I  am  doing  now.  and  that 
is  to  offer  to  the  Senate  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  is  calculated  to 
produce  a  different  Jurisdictional  result. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  being 
able  to  pray  in  schools  is  a  fundamen- 
tal right  that  should  be  enjoyed  by  all 
children.  I  do  not  wish  to  force  anyone 
to  hold  my  religious  beliefs  or  partici- 
pate in  prayer  if  they  choose  not  to— I 
only  seek  to  allow  those  children  to 
pray  who  wish  to.  And.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  not  alone  in  this  body  or  this 
great  country  in  that  l)elief.  An  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  citizens  sup- 
port a  constitutional  amendment  rein- 
stating prayer  in  schools.  Indeed, 
there  are  relatively  more  people  in  my 
State  that  support  such  a  proposition 
than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
It  should  be  clear,  however,  that  I  am 
not  simply  trying  to  appease  my  con- 
stituents so  that  I  might  be  reelected, 
but  rather  to  accomplish  what  the 
people  of  this  country  believe  to  be  a 
fundamental  right  that  they  have  lost. 

As  Senator  Dirksen  put  it  during  the 
course  of  hearings  he  conducted  on 
the  subject; 

We  have  had  every  sophisticated  argu- 
ment except  an  argument  from  the  common 
man  of  this  country,  who  was  defined  as  one 


who  works  and  prays  and  pays  his  bills  and 
goes  to  church,  rears  his  family  in  decency 
as  law-abiding  children.  Strange,  in  all  of 
this,  we  have  not  heard  from  any  of  those, 
and  we  are  beginning  to  hear  from  him  by 
the  millions,  and  he  is  going  to  have  his  say. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  noth- 
ing since  my  father-in-law  spoke  those 
words  has  mitigated  his  observations— 
in  fact,  just  the  opposite. 

There  are  several  measures  in  the 
Senate  dealing  with  this  subject.  The 
President,  who  reiterated  his  support 
for  prayer  in  schools  last  Wednesday 
in  the  state  of  the  Union,  has  pro- 
posed a  constitutional  amendment 
that  would  allow  States  to  administer 
a  program  of  voluntary  school  prayer. 
My  colleague  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond),  along  with  Senators 
Hatch  and  Grassley.  has  introduced  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  would 
allow  States  to  institute  a  program  of 
voluntary  silent  prayer.  Both  of  these 
measures  were  reported  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  earlier  this  week  and 
are  pending  on  the  Senate  calendar. 

My  amendment  differs  from  these 
proposals  in  one  fundamental  way— it 
restores  the  right  to  prayer  in  schools 
and  would  form  the  basis  for  action  if 
that  right  were  denied  to  any  individ- 
ual. The  other  amendments  would  es- 
sentially leave  it  up  to  the  States  to 
decide  if  the  children  within  their 
boundaries  would  be  allowed  to  pray 
in  schools.  I  have  little  doubt,  given 
the  popular  support  for  prayer  in 
schools,  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
States  would  take  advantage  of  this 
right.  However.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  prayer  is  such  a  fundamen- 
tal right  of  our  citizens  that  I  would 
prefer  to  guarantee  that  right  to  each 
individual. 

I  certainly  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
President  or  my  colleagues  in  their  ini- 
tiatives. And  it  may  well  be  that  when 
I  schedule  debate  on  this  subject  later 
in  this  session,  one  of  those  proposi- 
tions will  be  the  vehicle  for  the  debate 
and  the  vehicle  that  we  send  to  the 
House.  It  is  my  hope  that  one  of  these 
constitutional  amendments  will  be 
passed  by  both  bodies  this  year  and 
submitted  to  the  States  to  begin  the 
ratification  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  proposed  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  218 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein/.  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  tne  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States: 


•'ARTICLE  — 

Section  1.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
Constitution  shall  abridge  the  right  of  per- 
sons lawfully  assembled,  in  any  public  build- 
ing which  is  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
through  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  to 
participate  in  nondenominational  prayer. 

•Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
its  submission  to  the  Slates  by  the  Con- 
gress.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  concludes  the  announcements  I 
can  make  this  morning,  and  I  now 
yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing under  the  agreement  just 
reached  by  the  gracious  majority 
leader  that  I  have  15  minutes,  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


WHY  THE  PRESIDENT  DOES  NOT 
DESERVE  CREDIT  FOR  THE 
LEVEL  OF  INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  enjoyed  a  sharp  and  encouraging 
fall  in  inflation  in  the  last  3  years. 
President  Reagan  has  held  office 
during  the  past  3  years.  What  if  any 
connection  is  there  between  these  two 
developments?  The  answer  is  none. 
The  President,  together  with  the  Con- 
gress, has  had  responsibility  for  spend- 
ing and  taxing  policies.  The  President 
proposes:  the  Congress  disposes.  It  is 
an  obvious  fact  of  life  that  the  Presi- 
dent—any President— exerts  about  75 
percent  of  whatever  effective  legisla- 
tive leadership  we  have  in  our  Govern- 
ment. Congress  can  turn  its  back  on  an 
ineffective  President  but  except  for 
unusual  circumstances  we  may  have 
seen  once  or  twice  in  the  past  200 
years,  without  Presidential  leadership 
our  legislative  ship  sits  dead  in  the 
water.  Congress  more  or  less  accepts 
the  budget  recommendations  of  most 
Presidents.  With  President  Reagan,  it 
has  been  more,  not  less.  Mr.  Reagan 
recommended  reductions  in  nonmili- 
lary  spending.  The  Congress  followed 
those  recommendations  very  largely 
but  not  to  the  letter.  The  President 
recommended  changes  in  Tax  Code. 
The  Congress  followed  the  President's 
recommendations,  chapter  and  verse. 
The  President  recommended  increases 
in  military  spending,  and  the  Congress 
reduced  the  recommended  level  of  in- 
creases, but  overall  it  appropriated 
about  the  same  amount  in  total  spend- 
ing that  the  President  had  recom- 
mended. 


Now.  what  was  the  result  of  all  this? 
The  result  of  these  Presidential /con- 
gressional recommendations  has  been 
a  fiscal  disaster,  an  outrage.  There  is 
overwhelming  agreement  these  colos- 
sal deficits  will  increase  interest  rates. 
Will  they  push  up  prices  in  the  long 
run?  Of  course  they  will.  What  contri- 
bution did  these  deficits  make  to 
bringing  inflation  under  control?  The 
answer  is  absolutely  none.  This  is  an 
inflationary  budget.  It  is  a  budget  that 
has  the  stamp  of  President  Reagan  all 
over  it.  We  deserve  full  credit  or  blame 
for  the  budget.  But  did  it  contribute  to 
the  slowdown  in  the  rate  of  inflation? 
Obviously,  of  course  not.  No  possible 
way.  The  fact  is  it  is  the  most  infla- 
tionary budget  any  President  has  ever 
advocated.  The  biggest  economic  ac- 
complishment of  the  past  5  years  has 
undoubtedly  been  bringing  inflation 
under  control.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  it 
was  achieved  in  spite  of.  not  because 
of,  the  policies  recommended  by  the 
President  and  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress. Maybe  you  ask,  so  what?  You 
point  out  that  inflation  has  come 
under  control  in  spite  of  the  big  deficit 
and  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  are 
grateful  to  the  President.  Think  of  it: 
He  has  won  a  tax  cut  for  the  American 
people.  He  has  built  up  the  Nation's 
military  strength.  And  whether  he 
had  anything  to  do  with  it  or  not,  he 
wa.s  President  when  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion fell  more  sharply  than  in  any 
peacetime  period  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

A  week  or  so  ago.  we  had  bitter  cold 
here  in  Washington.  Today  it  is  beau- 
tiful and  balmy  outside.  I  was  not  here 
a  week  ago.  I  am  here  today.  It  is  just 
as  grotesque  for  me  to  take  credit  for 
this  beautiful  day  as  for  the  President 
to  take  credit  for  bringing  inflation 
under  control.  Of  course,  if  I  were  to 
claim  credit  for  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  beautiful  and  balmy  day  and  it  is  no 
longer  freezing,  people  would  laugh 
and  think  I  were  joking.  But  the  Presi- 
dent takes  credit  for  lowering  infla- 
tion, and  people  accept  it. 

And  he  gets  away  with  it.  Certainly, 
the  President  cannot  be  blamed  for 
rising  inflation  in  his  term  of  office. 
That  is  true.  But  it  is  true  because 
there  is  an  economic  lag  here.  It  may 
be  a  year  or  several  years  before  we 
resume  double-digit  inflation.  But 
these  colossal  deficits  are  sowing  the 
seeds  of  a  potential  inflation.  And  in 
no  way  can  these  Reagan  deficits  win 
any  credit  for  the  temporary  improve- 
ment in  the  inflation  picture  that  we 
are  now  enjoying. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  yesterday  it 
was  called  to  my  attention  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  President's  own  Budget  Director, 
told  the  Grace  Commission  to  assume 
that  over  the  next  several  years,  the 
inflation  rate  will  be  10  percent.  That 
is  the  administration's  estimate,  quiet- 
ly told  to  the  Grace  Commission,  That 


was  not  released  publicly,  but  it  is  a 
fact.  So  they  admit  that  the  inflation 
is  going  to  be  resumed. 

It  is  logical,  and  I  am  sure  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  economists  have 
agreed  that  these  deficits  are  going  to 
be  an  element  in  causing  that  10  per- 
cent or  more  inflation. 

In  no  way  can  these  Reagan  deficits 
win  any  credit  for  the  temporary  im- 
provement in  the  inflation  picture 
that  we  are  now  enjoying. 

In  fact  it  is  laughable,  a  big  fat  joke, 
that  we  could  even  consider  that  an 
administration  of  a  Congress  responsi- 
ble for  our  biggest  deficits  could  have 
the  monumental  brass  to  claim  credit 
for  the  fall  in  the  inflation  rate.  The 
fact  is  that  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress had  absolutely  nothing,  nothing, 
nothing,  nothing  to  do  with  the  im- 
provement in  inflation.  In  fact,  the 
Federal  Government  has  followed 
policies  that  will  promote  inflation  in 
the  future.  If  we  have  a  serious  explo- 
sion in  inflation  beginning  in  1985  or 
1986,  it  will  be  the  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  past  3  years 
that  will  have  to  take  a  big  share  of 
the  blame  for  it.  Perhaps  the  adminis- 
tration can  take  some  credit  for  the 
pace  of  the  drop  in  unemployment. 
Temporary  as  that  is,  it  is,  indeed, 
partly  the  fruit  of  a  super  stimulative 
fiscal  policy.  Certainly  if  there  has 
been  a  significant  improvement  in  the 
strength  of  our  military,  the  adminis- 
tration can  lay  claim  to  it.  But  infla- 
tion? No  way! 


CAN  WE  VERIFY  NUCLEAR  EX- 
PLOSIONS UNDERGROUND 
DOWN  BELOW  A  SINGLE  KILO- 
TON? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
expert  opinion  may  differ  on  the  criti- 
cal issue  of  verifying  Soviet  nuclear 
testing.  Some  experts  contend  that 
while  we  could  detect  underground  nu- 
clear explosions  below  the  present  150- 
kiloton  level  provided  in  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  there  is  some  ques- 
tion whether  we  could  detect  tests 
below  the  4-  or  5-kiloton  level. 

Detection  may  depend  on  the  prox- 
imity of  the  detection  devices  to  po- 
tential explosion  sites.  If  that  is  the 
case,  we  should  simply  negotiate  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  the  location  of  detection 
sites  on  the  borders  or,  if  necessary, 
inside  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  well  as  the  United  States.  Those  de- 
tection sites  could  be  manned  by  rotat- 
ing groups  of  international  monitors 
with  sufficient  balance  in  each  inspec- 
tion team  so  that  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviets  could  have  vig- 
orous representation.  We  should  also 
press  hard  for  unannounced  on-the- 
spot  inspection  to  follow  up  any  indi- 
cation of  nuclear  explosions. 

Yes,  indeed,  such  negotiations  would 
be  difficult,  maybe  impossible.  Here  is 
why:  The  Soviet  Union  is  a  closed  soci- 


ety. They  have  refused  to  permit 
travel  within  their  country  even  for 
their  own  citizens.  The  power  of  the 
ruling  Communist  elite  in  Russia  de- 
pends on  that  elite  maintaining  con- 
trol of  travel  and  especially  of  intelli- 
gence of  any  kind,  but  especially  about 
Soviet  nuclear  weapon  activity.  So 
why  would  they  be  willing  to  surren- 
der such  vital  intelligence?  The  answer 
is  that  for  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  treaty  stopping 
the  arms  race  is  essential.  In  effect,  it 
would  guarantee  that  both  countries 
remain  the  exclusive  superpowers  on 
Earth.  That  is  not  a  bad  motivation 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to 
ending  the  arms  race. 

Even  more  important,  it  would 
greatly  increase  the  chance  of  both 
countries  surviving  at  all.  This  country 
has  had  many  of  its  citizens  and  some 
of  its  leading  officials  deeply  con- 
cerned about  nuclear  proliferation. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  win  sufficient  support  to  this  cause. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  place  our 
country  squarely  and  firmly  on  the 
side  of  stopping  nuclear  proliferation 
at  any  cost.  In  my  judgment,  that  is  a 
tragedy.  Our  Government  itself  has 
been  blithely  and  carelessly  scattering 
nuclear  weapons  materials  and  equip- 
ment about  the  world  like  a  New 
Year's  Eve  drunk  tossing  away  $20 
bills.  We  have  been  providing  nuclear 
materials  and  equipment  as  well  as 
know-how  to  South  Africa,  to  Argenti- 
na, to  Brazil,  to  India,  and  to  Pakistan, 
as  well  as  to  other  countries.  Has  the 
Soviet  Union  done  likewise?  No.  They 
have  not  permitted  the  export  of  any 
materials,  equipment,  or  know-how 
that  could  be  used  to  produce  weap- 
ons. In  part,  this  may  be  because  the 
Soviet  state  controls  every  aspect  of 
all  production  including  nuclear  pro- 
duction. They  do  not  have  the  same 
profit  motive,  certainly  not  the  profit 
motive  that  drives  our  defense  con- 
tractors and  motivates  them  to  seek 
markets  in  other  countries  for  the  nu- 
clear weapons  they  produce  for  our 
Government.  But  it  is  more  than  that, 
much  more. 

The  Soviet  Union  holds  its  sway  over 
many  other  Communist  countries, 
except  China,  exactly  because  it  does 
have  the  monopoly  control  of  nuclear 
weapons,  except  for  China.  No  small 
part  of  the  Soviet's  ability  to  intimi- 
date a  Poland,  or  a  Hungary  is  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  the  bomb  and  es- 
pecially that  the  countries  they  domi- 
nate do  not.  Indeed,  the  Soviet's  domi- 
nation of  Eastern  Europe  could  vanish 
like  a  mist  on  a  sunny  morning  if  East- 
ern European  countries  had  the  kind 
of  atomic  arsenal  that  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  possess. 

So  the  Soviets  have  a  special  interest 
in  stopping  an  arms  race  that  could 
lead  to  the  dissemination  of  small  nu- 
clear weapons  and  especially  of  cheap 
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nuclear  weapons  throughout  the 
world.  Of  course,  if  the  dissemination 
of  small  nuclear  weapons  would  simply 
end  the  Communist  domination  of 
Elastem  Europe  and  stop  there,  we 
could  make  a  case  for  nuclear  prolif- 
eration. Unfortunately,  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  will  lead  with- 
out question  to  a  small-scale  nuclear 
war  which  no  one.  in  all  likelihood, 
could  end  until  it  became  a  major  nu- 
clear war.  Certainly  terrorists  would 
acquire  such  weapons.  Certainly  no 
city  would  be  safe.  Indeed,  no  human 
being  would  be  safe.  The  hit  man 
would  have  the  supreme  power.  Retal- 
iation would  be  impossible. 

Unfortunately,  hatred  and  desire  for 
revenge  are  common  human  traits.  We 
keep  them  in  check  with  a  law  en- 
forcement system  that,  however  clum- 
sily or  long  delayed,  often  brings  pun- 
ishment to  the  criminal.  But  once  the 
terrorist  acquires  nuclear  devices,  he 
would  have  a  new  impregnability.  Life 
on  this  Earth  would  be  perilously  close 
to  an  end  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways. 
Generations  have  had  missions  and  re- 
sponsibilities before.  But  never  has 
any  generation  had  a  more  vital  re- 
sponsibility than  ours  to  stop  the  test- 
ing that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  tech- 
nological nuclear  arms  race. 


ELIE  WIESEL:  A  DESERVING 
CANDIDATE  FOR  THE  NOBEL 
PEACE  PRIZE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  week,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
join  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  in  nominating  Mr.  Elie  Wiesel 
for  the  1984  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

This  remarkable  man  has  devoted 
his  life  to  the  cause  for  peace  as  a  wit- 
ness to  the  inhumanity  of  the  worlds 
most  devastating  war.  Wiesel  personi- 
fies the  German  concentration  camp 
experience,  reminding  all  races  and 
peoples  of  the  recent  horrors  of  the 
Holocaust,  and  the  prospects  of  geno- 
cide happening  agslin. 

In  his  million-selling  memoir 
"Night,"  Wiesel  writes: 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  night,  the  first 
night  in  camp,  which  has  turned  my  life 
into  one  long  night,  seven  times  cursed  and 
seven  times  sealed.  .  .  .  Never  shall  I  forget 
those  flames  which  consumed  my  faith  for- 
ever. Never  shall  I  forget  that  nocturnal  si- 
lence which  deprived  me.  for  all  eternity,  of 
the  desire  to  live. 

But  we  learn  not  only  of  Holocaust 
atrocities  from  this  survivor  of  an- 
guish and  agony,  we  also  learn  of  sing- 
ing and  dancing  in  the  face  of  heart- 
ache. We  learn  of  the  triumph  of  sur- 
vival. We  learn  of  the  sacredness  of 
human  life.  And  we  learn  of  the  uni- 
versal hope  of  peace. 

In  addition  to  having  written  over 
two  dozen  books.  Wiesel  chairs  the 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  and 
has  conducted  a  New  York  lecture 
series  for  17  years. 


He  is  an  avid  spokesman  for  peace, 
speaking  out  against  the  insanity  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race  and  against 
human  rights  violations  around  the 
globe.  In  addition,  he  has  been  an  im- 
portant voice  of  conscience  for  a  world 
too  prone  to  thoughtless  and  hasty 
action. 

In  a  recent  article  on  Wiesel  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine.  David  Ha- 
llvhi,  a  professor  of  religion  at  Colum- 
bia University  illustrates  this  point; 

Since  the  Holocaust,  were  convinced  the 
universe  is  not  the  same.  There  is  a  blemish 
on  creation  and  that  blemish  may  lie  dor- 
mant, but  who  knows  when  it  will  erupt  and 
devour  us?  There  is  a  crack  in  the  earth 
hasn't  healed.  That  notion  sets  survivors 
apart.  And  Elie  gives  it  expression  in  litera- 
ture. 

The  most  important  lesson  Wiesel 
teaches  us  through  his  holocaust  ex- 
perience is  that  genocide  is  the  most 
horrible  crime  committed  against  hu- 
manity, and  that  it  must  be  guarded 
against  in  the  future. 

We  have  a  chance  to  do  our  part  by 
ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention. 
We  must  make  this  heinous  crime  ille- 
gal under  international  law  by  putting 
the  force  of  the  United  States  behind 
it.  We  must  add  to  the  contributions 
of  Elie  Wiesel.  a  most  deserving  candi- 
date for  the  Noble  Peace  Prize,  by 
stating  we  will  not  tolerate  any  future 
crimes  against  humanity.  Let  us  move 
promptly  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98- 
162.  appoints  the  following  Senators 
to  the  Commission  on  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Centennial:  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  DAmato)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moy- 

NIHAN). 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  1  p.m..  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


ADDRESS     BY     SENATOR     THUR- 
MOND ON  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  Senate's  President  pro 
tempore,  Mr.  Thurmond,  recently 
made  a  major  foreign  policy  address  to 
the  student  body  of  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege in  his  home  State. 

The  address  focused  on  the  U.S.  mis- 
sile deployments  in  Western  Europe, 
the  spreaci  of  Communist  insurrection 
in  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America, 
and  the  conflict  in  Lebanon. 


The  importance  and  currency  of 
Senator  Thurmond's  address  makes  it 
deserving  of  thoughtful  attention  by 
all  Senators  and  other  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  I.  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
this  address  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 

President  Orr.  Faculty.  Students.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with 
you  today  on  the  beautiful  campus  of  Pres- 
byterian College.  I  always  look  forward  to 
an  opportunity  to  address  future  leaders  of 
America,  especially  when  the  students  have 
such  a  fine  reputation  for  excellence  as  do 
those  at  PC.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  the 
recipient  of  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws 
degree  from  your  fine  institution  in  1960 
and  feel  a  close  bond  of  kinship  with  you. 

This  morning  I  want  to  discuss  with  you 
briefly  three  important  foreign  policy  issues 
on  which  public  attention  is  currently  fo- 
cused. These  issues  are  the  United  States 
missile  deployments  in  Western  Europe,  the 
spread  of  Communist  insurrection  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  America,  and  the 
conflict  in  Lebanon. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  the  first 
and  most  important  responsibility  of  our 
Federal  Government  is  the  maintenance  of 
a  national  defense  sufficient  to  safeguard 
our  precious  freedom  and  to  help  keep  the 
peace  in  areas  of  the  world  vital  to  our  in- 
terests. In  this  regard,  certainly  there  is  no 
area  of  the  world  more  important  to  our 
Nation  than  Western  Europe,  our  largest 
trading  partner  and  with  whom  we  share  a 
common  heritage  and  love  for  freedom. 

There  are  many  Americans  and  Western 
Europeans  who  have  serious  misconceptions 
about  the  current  program  to  deploy  a  total 
of  108  U.S.  Pershing  II  ballistic  missile 
launchers  in  West  Germany  and  464  U.S. 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  in  five  Eu- 
ropean countries.  The  Soviets  and  some 
well-intentioned,  but  nonetheless  misin- 
formed. West  Europeans  and  Americans 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  United 
States  is  somehow  forcing  Europe  to  accept 
weapons  which  are  both  unnecessary  and 
which  will  increase  the  likelihood  of  a  nu- 
clear war.  The  reality  is  very  much  to  the 
contrary.  These  weapons  a'e  neces.sary  as  a 
deterrent,  are  being  deployed  at  the  specific 
request  of  our  NATO  allies,  and  will  not  in- 
crease the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

No  informed  person  may  dispute  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  presently  enjoys  clear  cut 
conventional  military  superiority  over  the 
Atlantic  Alliance.  The  Warsaw  Pact  has 
almost  twice  as  many  men  in  uniform  as 
does  "NATO.  They  have  twice  as  many 
ground  force  divisions,  more  than  three 
times  the  number  of  main  battle  tanks  and 
artillery,  and  almost  six  times  as  many 
fighter  interceptors.  Few  dispute  the  widely 
held  belief  that  Western  Europe,  if  at- 
tacked, would  be  in  danger  of  t>eing  quickly 
overcome  by  the  conventional  military 
might  of  the  Soviets  and  Warsaw  Pact  mem- 
bers. 

The  best  military  minds  agree  that  it  has 
been  the  nuclear  force  of  the  United  States 
and  NATO  which  has  thus  far  deterred  the 
Soviets  from  exercising  the  military  option 
against  Western  Europe.  In  1978  the  Soviet 
Union  initiated  a  theater  nuclear  force  mod- 


ernization program  which,  if  it  is  allowed  to 
continue  unchallenged,  threatens  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  deterrence.  The  most  signifi- 
cant Soviet  development  has  been  the  de- 
ployment of  the  SS-20  missile,  with  its 
three  independent  warheads. 

Today,  the  Soviet  Union  possesses  an  in- 
termediate nuclear  force  of  over  200  SS-4 
and  SS-5  launchers  and  more  than  300 
mobile  SS-20's,  with  a  combined  initial  de- 
livery capability  of  some  1.200  nuclear  war- 
heads. Of  the  total  number  of  launchers, 
more  than  two-thirds  are  presently  located 
within  range  of  NATO. 

Clearly,  it  is  the  Soviets,  and  not  the 
United  States  and  our  NATO  allies,  who  are 
seeking  to  destabilize  the  military  balance 
in  Western  Europe.  Without  our  new  Per- 
shing and  cruise  missiles,  NATO  will  most 
assuredly  relinquish  its  only  viable  measure 
of  defense.  Strength,  not  weakness,  will 
guarantee  peace.  Until  the  Soviets  are  will- 
ing to  sit  down  at  the  negotiating  table  and 
talk  seriously  about  a  reduction  of  their  om- 
inous missile  threat  to  Western  Europe,  we 
have  no  viable,  realistic  choice  but  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  planned  deployment  of  our 
missiles  within  the  NATO  defense  system. 

One  of  the  greatest  gifts  we  could  give  to 
our  children  and  to  future  generations  is  a 
world  free  of  the  nightmare  of  nuclear  war. 
No  one  yearns  more  than  I  for  a  world  dedi- 
cated to  the  pursuit  of  humanitarian  goals 
rather  than  mass  destruction.  The  money 
we  spend  on  weapons  of  war  could  be  used 
to  cure  diseases,  alleviate  famine,  educate 
our  children,  and  improve  our  cities. 

There  should  be  no  mistake  about  who 
truly  seeks  peace.  The  efforts  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  in  arms  reduction  lalks 
show  conclusively  that  we  are  ready  to 
begin  the  long,  arduous  process  of  disarming 
our  nuclear  arsenals  and  committing  our  ef- 
forts instead  to  prosperity  for  us  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  are  waiting  for  the  So- 
viets to  join  in  this  effort. 

The  Soviets,  however,  continue  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  expansionism  and  world  domina- 
tion. The  Soviet  Union  alone  has  close  to 
125,000  military  advisory  personnel  sta- 
tioned throughout  the  globe.  Soviet  military 
presence  is  evident  in  at  least  three  Latin 
American  countries,  eleven  Central  and 
Southern  African  countries,  five  Mideast 
and  North  African  countries,  and  three 
Asian  countries.  The  Soviet  subjugation  of 
Afghanistan  also  continues  to  be  pursued. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

The  spread  of  Communist  insurrection  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  should  be  of  grave 
concern  to  the  United  States.  Few  people  re- 
alize that  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador  are 
closer  to  Texas  and  Florida  than  those  two 
states  are  to  New  York.  The  Reagan  Admin- 
istration remains  dedicated  to  promoting 
democratic  forms  of  government  and  foster- 
ing the  social  and  economic  betterment  of 
the  people  in  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
America. 

That  was  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for 
the  October  1983  rescue  mission  in  Grenada. 
American  Armed  Forces  entered  Grenada 
because  the  island  was  without  a  govern- 
ment. Two  successive  Communist-linked, 
Cuban-supported  military  coups  had  re- 
placed a  democratic  government  and  jeop- 
ardized the  lives  of  about  1.000  American 
citizens.  Today,  the  United  States  is  not  suf- 
fering from  the  humiliation  of  another  Ira- 
nian-type hostage  situation  in  Grenada  be- 
cause our  President  was  willing,  when  it 
proved  absolutely  necessary,  to  act  quickly 
and  appropriately  to  protect  American  citi- 
zens and  interests. 


Critics  of  the  Reagan  Administration  state 
that  the  United  States  influence  in  Central 
and  Latin  America  has  prevented  democrat- 
ic development  and  that  the  spread  of 
Marxist/Leninist  regimes  is  part  of  the  un- 
avoidable tide  of  history.  The  fact  is  that 
the  trend  toward  democracy  has  continued 
in  that  part  of  the  world  to  our  South. 
Among  the  32  independent  states  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  17  are  now- 
democratic.  Since  1978.  at  least  five  coun- 
tries have  made  a  peaceful  transition  from 
military  regimes  to  elected  democratic  gov- 
ernments. Argentina  provides  the  latest  ex- 
ample. 

Critics  charge  that  current  U.S.  policies 
are  weighted  too  much  toward  a  military  so- 
lution of  the  problems  of  Central  America. 
The  facts  are  that  the  Soviets  are  giving  10 
times  as  much  military  assistance  to  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua  as  we  are  providing  to  all  of 
Latin  America.  Three  out  of  four  dollars  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  sought  for  El 
Salvador  have  been  for  economic  aid.  Clear- 
ly, the  failure  of  the  Communist-backed  in- 
surgents in  El  Salvador  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  participate  in  free  and  open  elec- 
tions shows  that  it  is  they  who  are  deter- 
mined to  pursue  a  military  course,  just  as 
the  Sandinistas  were  determined  to  pursue 
in  Nicaragua.  Nevertheless,  we  continue  to 
use  every  reasonable  means  available  to  en- 
courage a  peaceful  resolution  that  will  allow 
the  people  of  El  Salvador  to  control  their 
own  destiny. 

I  firmly  believe  that  or  governmental  lead- 
ers have  an  obligation  to  educate  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  the  threat  posed  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Cuba,  and  Nicaragua.  These 
countries  are  determined  to  develop  military 
superiority  in  the  region  and  to  promote 
terrorism  and  insurrection. 

Americans  cannot  ignore  the  pleas  for 
help  from  nations  under  siege.  We  are  a 
global  power  and  have  global  responsibil- 
ities. Whether  it  be  Grenada.  El  Salvador, 
or  Lebanon,  we  must  not  shirk  from  our 
duty  to  assist  those  nations  which  request 
our  aid  in  the  fight  for  freedom,  especially 
when  it  is  clearly  in  our  own  best  interests 
to  offer  such  assistance. 

LEBANON 

Lebanon,  a  country  plagued  by  war  for 
many  years,  craves  peace.  It  is  only  natural 
that  the  Lebanese  would  turn  to  the  United 
States  for  help.  The  United  States  has  been 
a  peacemaker  in  the  Middle  East  for  many 
years.  We  helped  negotiate  the  disengage- 
ment agreements  between  Egypt  and  Israel, 
as  well  as  the  1974  agreement  between 
Israel  and  Syria.  Our  country  was  and  re- 
mains a  mediator  in  the  agreement  between 
Israel  and  Lebanon. 

Our  current  policy  in  Lebanon  is  aimed  at 
helping  the  Lebanese  to  save  their  country 
as  a  free  and  independent  State.  Our  pur- 
pose in  participating  in  the  Multinational 
Peacekeeping  Force  is  to  assist  the  Lebanese 
Government  in  extending  its  sovereign  au- 
thority throughout  the  country,  with  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces.  A  stable, 
democratic  Lebanon,  free  of  foreign  forces, 
is  vital  not  only  to  Israel  and  the  moderate 
Arab  states,  but  to  our  own  security  and 
that  of  the  other  industrialized  democracies 
as  well. 

There  are.  to  be  sure,  inherent  dangers  in 
playing  the  role  of  peacemaker.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  eight  Americans  have  paid 
the  supreme  price  for  a  reunited  Lebanon.  I 
fervently  hope  and  pray  that  those  Ameri- 
cans who  have  lost  their  lives  for  Lebanon 
are  the  last  to  do  so. 


Some  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  are 
now  calling  for  an  immediate  American 
withdrawal  from  the  Multinational  Peace- 
keeping Force.  While  I  obviously  share  a 
desire  for  our  Marines  to  return  home  as 
soon  as  possible,  we  must  not  forget  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  have  served  as  members 
of  the  Multinational  Force.  Nor  can  we 
ignore  the  message  of  encouragement  which 
a  unilateral  withdrawal  would  send  to  ter- 
rorists, the  Syrians  (who  have  countenanced 
terrorist  attacks  from  behind  their  lines), 
and  the  Soviets  (who  are  supplying  the  Syr- 
ians with  arms).  Moreover,  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  his  party  affiliation, 
should  be  given  broad  latitude  in  conducting 
a  unified  international  policy  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  citizens  of  this  great  nation.  If 
we  project  the  image  of  being  weak  and  di- 
vided at  home,  then  our  foreign  policies 
have  little  chance  of  succeeding  abroad.  It  is 
just  that  simple. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  servicemen  will  be 
able  to  return  home  soon.  However,  now  is 
not  the  time  to  undermine  the  President 
and  our  negotiators  in  the  Middle  East  by 
withdrawing  support  for  our  policy  toward 
Lebanon.  We  must  prove  to  the  proponents 
of  radicalism  throughout  the  world  that  the 
quest  for  a  comprehensive  and  just  peace 
will  not  be  abandoned  because  of  attacks  on 
those  seeking  to  promote  peace,  and  we 
must  pursue  the  goal  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  with  renewed  vigor. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  I  fully  re- 
alize that  the  issues  of  foreign  policy  and 
military  preparedness  are  often  matters  of 
controversy  about  which  reasonable  people 
can  differ.  Certainly  there  is  no  better 
forum  for  debate  and  discussion  concerning 
important  issues  of  the  day  than  the  college 
environment. 

As  the  debate  proceeds,  however,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  great  common  bond, 
hopes,  and  aspirations  which  all  of  us  share 
as  Americans.  We  yern  for  peace,  freedom, 
security,  and  opportunity,  and  we  wish 
other  peoples  of  the  world  to  enjoy  these 
same  precious  values. 

I  believe  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  for- 
eign policy  course  which  President  Reagan 
and  our  government  have  set  out  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  Nation.  It  is  a  foreign 
policy  course  which  works  to  reestablish  an 
effective  military  deterrent,  ultimately 
reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  war,  actively 
counter  terrorism  and  insurrection,  and  pro- 
mote world  peace.  With  your  interest  and 
support,  not  only  the  future  of  our  Country, 
but  of  all  mankind  will  indeed  be  bright. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak 
with  you  today.  May  God  bless  each  of  you. 


GSA  INTENTION  TO  SELL 
MONTAUK  AIR  FORCE  BASE 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  address  a  matter  of  very 
great  concern  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  and.  I  dare  think, 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  the  intention,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  sell  at  public  auction 
the  Montauk  Air  Force  Base  at  the 
eastern  tip  of  Long  Island,  abutting 
the  Montauk  Lighthouse,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  well-known 
landmarks  of  our  Nation. 
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Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  extraordi- 
nary efforts  by  Congress  to  encourage 
the  General  Ser\'ices  Administration 
to  give  surplus  property  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  public  purposes, 
the  GSA  refuses.  In  spite  of  legislation 
I  have  introduced  to  direct  that  it  be 
done,  the  GSA  refuses. 

The  New  York  State  Office  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  offered  to  give  to  the 
National  Park  Service  a  portion  of 
Pire  Island,  that  long  reef  that  ex- 
tends out  to  Montauk  on  the  Atlantic 
side  of  Long  Island  which  the  Park 
Service  wants.  There  is  a  gap  in  the 
National  Park  on  Fire  Island.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  National  Parks  we  have,  the 
only  of  any  size.  That  property  is 
probably  worth  at  market  price  three 
times  the  value  of  Montauk. 

All  we  are  saying  is  we  will  give  to 
the  Federal  Government  this  piece  of 
land  we  own  if  you  will  give  us  the 
piece  of  land  you  own,  which  is  adja- 
cent to  a  State  park.  We  have  a  State 
park,  a  national  park.  It  is  sensible, 
good  government.  But  not  sensible  to 
the  GSA.  which  seems  in  this  matter 
to  have  lost  its  senses. 

More  important.  Mr.  President.  I 
state  with  great  caution  but  genuine 
concern  there  is  an  issue  of  possible 
fraud  in  the  brochure  that  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration  has  sent 
out  in  the  thousands  for  the  sale  of 
this  property. 

It  says  "Montauk  Air  Force  Station, 
town  of  East  Hampton.  Suffolk 
County.  N.Y..  Public  Auction.  11  a.m. 
in  room  112.  26  Federal  Plaza.  New 
York.  N.Y..  on  February  8.  1984." 

Mr.  President.  thi.s  Congress  has 
gone  to  some  lengths  to  enact  truth- 
in-advertising  statutes  for  the  private 
sector.  This  is  an  advertisement,  an  ad- 
vertisement of  a  sale  and  I  say  to  you 
there  is  a  pronounced  and  altogether 
unacceptable  misstatement  of  fact  in 
this  brochure. 

It  states,  accordmg  to  information 
provided  by  the  town  of  East  Hamp- 
ton, the  property  lies  in  an  area  zoned 
for  single-family  detached  residential 
use  with  a  minimum  lot  size  of  2  acres. 
In  other  words,  this  is  a  valuable  de- 
velopers prize,  the  most  prominent 
land  in  the  United  States  for  sale.  2- 
acre  lots,  half-million  dollar  homes, 
lots  of  money  to  be  made,  excepting  it 
is  not  true. 

I  know  the  distinguished  P»residing 
Officer  has  the  greatest  concern  in  our 
dealings  in  the  committee,  which  we 
share,  with  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  their  shocking  mis- 
management of  public  buildings  policy 
and  often  now.  it  turns  out.  of  public 
properties,  but  we  have  not  yet  found 
them  misrepresenting  the  facts.  The 
fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  the  town  of 
East  Hampton  under  the  leadership  of 
Councilman  Tony  Bullock,  and  others, 
have  some  time  ago  rezoned  this  prop- 
erty to  the  standard  of  a  park  and  con- 
servation district. 


You  may  not  put  up  a  gazebo  on  this 
property.  It  is  for  park  and  for  conser- 
vation. 

And  the  GSA  is  proposing  to  sell  it 
as  if  it  could  be  developed  to  family 
housing. 

Mr.  President,  there  really  does  arise 
a  question  of  integrity  here. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
this  brochure  announcing  the  sale  and 
the  description  from  the  statutes  of 
the  town  of  East  Hampton  of  a  park 
and  conservation  district. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(GSA) 
Public  Auction  or  Government  Property 

MONTAUK  AIR  FORCE  STATION.  TOWN  OF  EAST 
HAMPTON.  SUFFOLK  COUNTY.  N.Y. 

A  public  auction  will  be  conducted  at  11:00 
a.m.  in  Room  112.  26  Federal  Plaza.  New 
York.  New  York  on  Februar.v  8.  1984 

Only  the  highe.st  bid  received  at  the  auc- 
tion will  be  considered  for  award. 

This  Invitation  for  Bids  is  issued  subject 
to.  and  bids  submitted  pursuant  to  this  Invi- 
tation for  Bids  must  be  in  compliance  with 
and  subject  to.  the  provisions  of  this  Invita- 
tion for  Bids,  including  the  Schedule  por- 
tion thereof,  and  il>  the  General  Terms  of 
Sale;  (2)  the  Instructions  to  Bidders  and  (3i 
the  Provisions  of  the  Bid  Form  and  Accept- 
ance, all  of  which  are  attached  to  this  Invi- 
tation for  Bids  and  by  this  reference  made 
part  thereof. 

Prospective  bidders  are  urged  to  in.spect 
the  property  before  submitting  an  offer. 
The  property  may  be  inspected  on  week 
days  by  appointment  made  24  hours  in  ad- 
vance. Arrangements  may  be  made  by  con- 
tacting the  caretaker  at  the  site  at  516-668 
2321.  the  New  York  Field  Office.  Disposal 
Division.  Office  of  Public  Buildings  and 
Real  Property.  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration at  212-264-2650.  or  the  Boston  Re- 
gional Office.  Disposal  Division.  Office  of 
Public  Buildings  and  Real  Property  at  617- 
223-2651 

[For  Sale:  Public  Auction— Goverrunent 
Real  Property— Invitation  number  GS-01- 
DR  E-4-0108-Name  of  property.  Mon- 
tauk Air  Force  Station— Location.  Town  of 
East  Hampton.  Suffolk  County.  NY..  Con- 
sisting of  Approximately  278.86  acres  of 
fee  land  and  Improvements,  as  described 
in  the  attached  invitation  (or  bids] 

Date:  February  8.  1984.  Time:  11  a.m.  local 
time;  Location:  Room  112.  26  Federal  Plaza. 
New  York.  NY. 
Public  Auction,  Invitation  for  Bids.  Bid 

AND  Acceptance  for  Sale  of  Government 

Property-Invitation  No.:  GS-01-DR-E- 

4  0108 

SCHEDULE 

Location  and  descriplion 
The  property  offered  for  sale  consists  of 
an  irregularly-shaped  parcel  of  fee  land 
comprised  of  approximately  277.81  acres  at 
the  Main  Station  and  1.05  acres  of  the  ad- 
joining Housing  Area.  Improvements  consist 
of  61  buildings  containing  163.011  square 
feet  of  space  in  aggregate,  including  23.914 
square  feet  of  dormitory  space  and  2.194 
square  feet  of  administrative  space.  The 
property  is  also  improved  with  an  electric 
generating  plant,  central  overhead  steam 
heating  plant,  wells,  water  treatment  plant. 
sewage   treatment   plant,   roads,   walkways. 


fencing,  utility  distribution  systems,  and 
other  miscellaneous  facilities.  About  "3  of 
the  site  has  l)€en  developed  and  intensively 
used  while  the  remaining  %  of  the  property 
is  covered  with  dense  foliage  and  trees. 

The  property  lies  along  the  south  side  of 
Montauk  Highway  and  north  of  Old  Mon- 
tauk Highway,  in  the  Village  of  Montauk. 
the  last  incorporated  village  on  the  south 
fork  of  Long  Island.  Montauk  is  situated  in 
the  Town  of  East  Hampton,  about  106  miles 
from  New  York  City.  The  Station  lies 
roughly  500  feet  from  the  shore  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  is  separated  from  it  by 
New  York  State  parkland. 

According  to  information  provided  by  the 
Town  of  East  Hampton,  the  property  lies  in 
an  area  zoned  for  single-family  detached 
residential  use  with  minimum  lot  size  of  two 
acres.  This  information  is  furnished  pursu- 
ant to  Section  803  of  the  Federal  Properly 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.  The  Government  does  not  guar- 
antee that  this  zoning  information  is  neces- 
sarily accurate  or  will  remain  unchanged. 
Any  inaccuracies  or  changes  in  the  above 
zoning  information  shall  not  be  cause  for 
the  adjustment  or  recission  of  any  contract 
resulting  from  this  Invitation  for  Bids  or 
Sales  Agreement.  Verification  of  the 
present  zoning  of  the  property  and  determi- 
nation of  the  permitted  uses  thereunder, 
along  with  the  conformance  of  the  property 
therewith  for  present  or  any  proposed 
future  use.  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
bidder.  Bidders  are  urged  to  contact  appro- 
priate Town  of  East  Hampton  officials  to 
obtain  information  on  present  zoning  or  any 
contemplated  changes  in  zoning. 

Utilities 

Utilities  were  supplied  by  the  Station's 
self-contained  infra-structure.  Potable  water 
was  provided  by  on-site  wells  which  suffer 
from  intermittent  salt  intrusion.  In  addition 
to  a  water  distribution  system,  the  Station 
possesses  storage  capacity  of  150.000  gallons 
of  water  and  a  back-up  supply  of  5.000  gal- 
lons in  the  water  treatment  plant.  The 
sewage  system  is  a  secondary  treatment  fa- 
cility consisting  of  a  scum  pit,  clarifying 
trickle  filter,  pump  pit  and  chlorine  deten- 
tion chamber.  The  resulting  wet  sludge  was 
pumped  through  a  pipeline  with  an  Atlantic 
Ocean  outfall.  Electricity  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Station's  electric  t>ower  station 
which  includes  four  generators  or  from  the 
Long  Island  Lighting  Company.  Telephone 
ser\ice  is  supplied  by  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Company. 

The  Government  makes  no  representation 
or  guarantee  that  existing  utility  systems 
are  in  a  condition  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses intended.  Procurement  of  utility  serv- 
ice is  the  responsibility  of  the  successful 
bidder. 

Small  portions  of  the  property  have  been 
designated  as  wetlands  by  the  I5epartment 
of  the  Interior.  Consequently,  use  of  the 
property  will  be  subject  to  Federal.  State 
and  local  regulations  regarding  wetlands,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  Federal  Clean 
Water  Act.  the  State  of  New  York  Freshwa- 
ter Wetlands  Act  and  Protection  of  Water 
Laws  Act,  and  the  Town  of  East  Hampton 
Zoning  Ordinance. 

Since  the  property  lies  within  the  coastal 
zone  as  defined  by  New  York  State,  use  of 
the  property  will  also  be  governed  by  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972,  and 
the  New  York  State  Coastal  Management 
Program. 


Montauk  Air  Force  Station  Schedule 
Metes  and  Bounds  Description 

parcel  no.  1    I  main  STATION! 

All  that  tract  or  parcel  of  land  situated  in 
the  Town  of  East  Hampton,  County  of  Suf- 
folk, State  of  New  York,  and  more  particu- 
larly described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  New  York  State  monument 
at  coordinates  N  313,417.161,  E  2.583, 
590.997  in  the  Long  Island  Lambert  coordi- 
nates system;  proceeding  thence  N  52"  39' 
29-  E  720.79  feet  to  a  New  York  State  monu- 
ment; thence  northeasterly  along  a  curve  to 
the  right  620.095  feet  to  a  point;  thence 
along  the  boundary  of  the  Family  Housing 
Area  the  following  nine  (9)  courses;  ( 1 )  S  03" 
46  36"  E.  506.10  feet  along  the  easterly  line 
of  the  access  road  right-of-way  to  a  point; 
(2)  S  03°  04    09-   W,  still  along  said  line, 

387.06  feet  to  a  point;  (3)  N  59''  50  49"  E. 
438.53  feet  to  a  point:  (4)  N  49'  53  20"  E, 
228.16  feet  to  a  point:  (5)  N  68"  31  22'  E, 
1099.33  feet  to  a  point  (6)  N  Or  21  19'  E, 
317.09  feet  to  a  point:  '7)  N  47°  00  29"  E, 
242.85  feet  to  a  point;  (8)  N  12"  24  38"  E, 
229.45  feet  to  a  point:  (9)  N  25'  06  OO'^  W. 
74.97  feet  to  a  point;  thence  northeasterly 
along  a  curve  to  the  right  300.92  feet  to  a 
New  York  State  monument:  thence  N  76"  42' 
56"  E.  592.66  feet  to  a  %  inch  pipe;  thence  S 
14*  27  54-  W.  257.53  feet  to  a  %-inch  pipe: 
thence  southeasterly  along  a  curve  to  the 
left  201.999  feet  to  a  point:  thence  south- 
easterly along  a  curve  to  the  left  118.665 
feet  to  a  point;  thence  S  89'  25  40"  E.  386.84 
feet  to  a  ^«-inch  pipe:  thence  S  87'  09  57'  E. 
190.31  feet  to  a  monument:  thence  S  80°  03 
07'  E.  203.39  feet  to  a  monument:  thence 
southeasterly  along  a  curve  to  the  left 
141.438  feet  to  a  point;  thence  N  89'  22  22'' 
E.  147.29  feet  to  a  monument:  then  south- 
easterly along  a  curve  to  the  right  189.159 
feet  to  a  point:  thence  S  45'  24  07"  E.  204.26 
feet  to  a  point:  thence  S  64*  18  09'  W, 
210.51  feet  to  a  point.  S  77'  01  59"  W,  66.03 
feet  to  a  point:  thence  S  35"  32  22-  W. 
259.35  feet  to  a  point:  thence  S  04"  58  15"  E. 
57.22  feet  to  a  point:  thence  S  28°  08  11"  E. 
63.53  feet  to  a  point:  thence  S  29*  42  00"  E. 
215.60  feet  to  a  monument:  thence  S  27"  15 
10'  E.  374.70  feet  to  a  monument;  thence 
along  the  northerly  line  of  the  Old  Mon- 
tauk Highway  right-of-way  the  following 
twenty-seven  courses:  (1)  S61'34  12"W. 
257.77  feet  to  a  monument:  (2)  S53*01  02" W. 

129.07  feet  to  a  monument:  (3)  S39"34  00"W. 
82.44  feet  to  a  stake:  (4)  S06*09  28'E.  126.49 
feet  to  a  stake:  (5)  S37-20  48'W.  172.47  feet 
to  a  stake:  (6)  S20*5435-W.  261.96  feet  to  a 
stake;  (7)  S46-26  28-W,  386.62  feet  to  a 
stake;  (8)  S65'5952"W.  286.11  feet  to  a 
stake:  (9)  S44'1525"W.  206.78  feet  to  a  pipe 
in  concrete:  1 10)  S49'50  42'W,  176.47  feet  to 
a  stake:  (11)  S66-18  31-W.  146.98  feet  to  a 
stake:  <12)  S74'26  00"W.  134.78  feet  to  a 
stake:  (13)  N8r5736-W.  153.96  feet  to  a 
stake;  (14)  S73'20  21'W,  170.01  feet  to  a 
stake:  (15)  S89-32  29'W.  200.93  feet  to  a 
stake:  (16)  S80-49  02-W,  111.08  feet  to  a  '2- 
inch  pipe:  (17)  S52'08  28'W.  97.89  feet  to  a 
stake:  (18)  S70-00  08"W,  70.57  feet  to  a 
slake:  (19)  S80'50  42'W,  165.21  feet  to  a 
stake;  (20)  S36"48  22'W,  75.01  feel  to  a 
stake:  (21)  S23'36  36"W,  51.23  feet  to  a 
slake:  (22)  S09-11  irw,  238.94  feel  to  a 
stake:  (23)  SOO-5004'W.  45.85  feet  to  a 
slake:  (24)  S09*24  33"E,  227.38  feel  to  a 
stake:  (25)  S07'll  08"E,  46.95  feet  to  a  slake: 
(26)  S38*4758"W.  61.06  feel  to  a  stake;  (27) 
S77*2r35"W.  80.49  feet  to  a  'ii-inch  pipe: 
thence  N39'34  53"W.  2597.2182  feel  to  a 
point;  thence  N50*24  11"E.  400.00  feet  to  a 
slake:  thence  N39'3523"W.  1441.22  feel  to 
the  point  of  beginning. 


Containing  281.85  acres,  more  or  less. 

PARCEL  NO.  2  I  portion  OF  TRACT  "F"! 

All  that  tract  or  parcel  of  land  situate  in 
the  Town  of  East  Hampton,  County  of  Suf- 
folk. Stale  of  New  York,  and  more  particu- 
larly described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  Corner  No.  1.  a  point  on  the 
southerly  side  of  the  right-of-way  of  Old 
Montauk  Highway:  thence  N64°51 23'E 
along  the  southerly  side  of  the  right-of-way 
of  Old  Montauk  Highway  50.52  feel;  thence 
S16'53  25-E,  110.88         feet;         thence 

S73'0635"W.  150.00  feet;  thence 
N16-53  25"W.  110.88  feet:  thence 
N8f21  47"E  along  the  southerly  side  of  the 
right-of-way  of  Old  Montauk  Highway  75.78 
feet:  thence  N64'51  23"E  along  the  souther- 
ly side  of  the  right-of-way  of  Old  Montauk 
Highway  25.26  feel  to  Corner  1  or  point  of 
beginning. 

Containing  0.35  of  an  acre,  more  or  less. 

PARCEL  NO.  4    'SEWAGE  OUTFALL  EASEMENT' 

All  that  tract  or  parcel  of  land  situate  in 
the  Town  of  East  Hampton,  County  of  Suf- 
folk, Stale  of  New  York,  and  more  particu- 
larly described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  cenlerline  of 
the  right-of-way  of  Old  Montauk  Highway 
known  as  Point  C  having  coordinate  values 
of  N312.110.24  and  £2,588.342.95  in  the 
Long  Island  Lambert  System  as  established 
by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  this 
area  and  shown  on  Map  Pile  FT>JY  19  dated 
April  1941  thence  S25'0000"E,  40.70  feet  to 
a  point  (cor.  1)  on  the  southerly  side  of  the 
right-of-way  of  Old  Montauk  Highway,  said 
point  being  the  point  of  beginning:  running 
thence  east  along  the  southerly  side  of  the 
right-of-way  of  said  highway  along  a  curve 
to  the  right  90.08  feel  having  a  radius  of 
855.12  feet,  thence  east  along  the  southerly 
side  of  the  right-of-way  of  said  highway 
along  a  curve  to  the  right  56.99  feet,  having 
a  radius  of  855.12  feel,  thence  east  along  the 
southerly  side  of  said  highway  along  a  curve 
to  the  right  82.13  feet,  having  a  radius  of 
855.12  feel,  thence  S25'0000"E.  238  feel  to 
the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  thence  run- 
ning 216  feel,  more  or  less,  along  the  MHW 
line  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  thence 
N25''00  00"W,  211.30  feet  to  Corner  1. 

Containing  1.6  acres,  more  or  less. 

Reserving  10  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  the 
right  to  review  and  approve  any  new  con- 
struction within  a  radius  of  one  thousand 
( 1.000)  feel,  and  use  of  existing  structures  or 
buildings  within  four  hundred  (400)  feel 
from  a  point  whose  coordinate  values  are 
N313,  673  and  E2,  589.  795  and  a  point 
whose  coordinate  values  are  N313.  96()  and 
E2,  589,  707  and  a  point  whose  coordinate 
values  are  N313,  745  and  E2,  589.  530,  that 
may  effect  the  radiation  pattern,  radiated 
power,  or  result  in  increased  receive  noise. 

Deleting  there  from.  Parcel  A.  described 
as  follows: 

All  that  certain  part,  piece  or  parcel  of 
land  lying,  being  and  situate  at  Montauk 
Point,  Town  of  East  Hampton,  County  of 
Suffolk  and  Stale  of  New  York. 

And  being,  more  particularly,  bounded 
and  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  division  line 
between  Land  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment) Montauk  A.F.S.)  and  the  Housing 
Areas  Site  (Montauk  A.F.S.),  said  Point  of 
Beginning  being  distant  the  following  four 
(4)  courses  and  distances  from  a  point  on 
the  southerly  side  of  Montauk  Point  State 
Boulevard  (N.Y.S.  Rout  27)  where  the  same 
is  intersected  by  the  division  line  between 
Land  of  the  United  Slates  Government 
(Montauk  A.F.S.)  and  Land  of  Montauk 
Point  State  Park: 


(1)  South  76"  42  56"  West.  592.66  feel. 

(2)  Along  the  arc  of  a  curve  bearing  to  the 
right,  having  a  radius  of  2,714.93  feel,  a  dis- 
tance of  300.92  feet. 

(3)  South  25*  06  00"  East.  74.97  feet. 

(4)  South  12'  24  38'  West.  229.45  feet. 

Running  thence  from  said  Point  of  Begin- 
ning southerly  and  westerly,  within  Land  of 
the  United  Slates  Government  (Montauk 
A.F.S).  the  following  three  (3)  courses  and 
distances: 

(1)  South  12"24  38    West.  631.58  feet. 

(2)  South  71-12  54   West.  1,286.45  feet. 

(3)  North  86''22  43'  West,  25.88  feet  to  a 
point. 

Running  thence  easterly  and  northerly, 
along  the  division  line  between  Land  of  the 
United,  Stales  Government  (Montauk 
A.F.S.).  and  the  Housing  Area  Site  (Mon- 
tauk A.F.S.),  the  following  four  (4)  courses 
and  distances; 

(1)  North  49-53  20   East,  224.06. 

(2)  North  68'31  22    East.  1,099.33  feet. 

(3)  North  1"21  19   East,  317.09  feel. 

(4)  North  47^^00  29  East,  242.85  feet  to  the 
Point  or  Place  of  Beginning. 

Containing  Within  Said  Bounds  4.390 
Acres. 

Conveyance  of  the  properly  listed  in  this 
schedule  is  subject  to  a  permanent  access 
easement  granted  to  the  Town  of  East 
Hampton  and  described  as  follows: 

All  that  certain  part,  piece  or  parcel  of 
land  lying,  being  and  situate  at  Montauk 
Point,  Town  of  East  Hampton,  County  of 
Suffolk  and  Slate  of  New  York. 

Being,  more  particularly,  bounded  and  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  division  line 
between  Land  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment 1  Montauk  A.F.S.)  and  the  Housing 
Area  Site  (Montauk  A.F.S.),  said  Point  of 
Beginning  being  distant  the  following  six  (6) 
courses  and  distances  from  a  point  on  the 
southerly  side  of  Montauk  Point  State  Bou- 
levard (N.Y.S.  Route  27)  where  the  same  is 
intersected  by  the  division  line  between 
Land  of  the  United  States  Government 
(Montauk  A.F.S.)  and  Land  of  Montauk 
Point  State  Park: 

(1)  South  76*  42  56"  West,  592.66  feel. 

(2)  Along  the  arc  of  a  curve  bearing  to  the 
right,  having  a  radius  of  2,714.93  feet,  a  dis- 
tance of  300.92  feet. 

(3)  South  25"  06  00'  East,  74.97  feet. 

(4)  South  12"  24  38"  West,  861.03  feet. 

(5)  South  71'  12  54"  West.  1,286.45  feet. 

(6)  North  86"  22  43"  West,  448.63  feet. 

Running  thence  from  said  Point  of  Begin- 
ning northerly,  within  Land  of  the  United 
Stales  Government  (Montauk  A.F.S.).  the 
following  three  (3)  courses  and  distances: 

(1)  North  3"  37   17"  East,  84.00  feel. 

(2)  Along  the  arc  of  a  curve  bearing  to  the 
left,  having  a  radius  of  800.00  feel,  a  dis- 
tance of  107.50  feet. 

(3)  North  4'  04  39'  West.  441.48  feel  to 
the  southerly  side  of  Montauk  Point  Stale 
Boulevard  (N.Y.S.  Route  27). 

Running  thence  easterly,  along  said 
southerly  side  of  Montauk  Point  Slate  Bou- 
levard (N.Y.S.  Route  27).  along  the  arc  of  a 
curve  bearing  to  the  right,  having  a  radius 
of  1.283.267  feet,  a  distance  of  54.46  feet  to  a 
point: 

Running  thence  southerly,  along  the  divi- 
sion line  between  Land  of  the  United  States 
Government  (Montauk  A.F.S.)  and  the 
Housing  Area  Site  (Montauk  A.F.S.).  the 
following  two  (2)  courses  and  distances: 

(1)  South  3"  46  36"  East.  506.10  feet. 

(2)  South  3"  04  09"  West.  140.42  feet  to  a 
point. 
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Running  thence  westerly,  within  Land  of 
the  United  States  Government  (Montauk 
A.F.S.).  North  86-22  43'  West.  52  89  feel  to 
the  Point  or  Place  of  Beginning. 

Containing  Within  Said  Bounds  0.775 
Acres. 

Conveying  further— the  remaining  portion 
of  Housing  Area.  Montauk  Air  Force  Sta- 
tion. 

All  that  certain  part,  piece  or  parcel  of 
land  lying,  being  and  situate  at  Montauk 
Point.  Town  of  East  Hampton.  County  of 
Suffolk  and  State  of  New  York. 

Being,  more  particularly,  bounded  and  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  division  line 
between  Land  of  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  (Montauk  A.F.S.)  and  the  Housing 
Area  Site  (Montauk  A.F.S).  said  Point  of  Be- 
ginning being  distant  the  following  six  (6) 
courses  and  distances  from  a  point  on  the 
southerly  side  of  Montauk  Point  State  Bou- 
levard (N.Y.S.  Route  27)  where  the  same  is 
intersected  by  the  division  line  between 
Land  of  the  United  States  Government 
(Montauk  A.FS.)  and  Land  of  Montauk 
Point  State  Park: 

(1)  South  76  42  56-  West.  592.66  feet. 

(2)  Along  the  arc  of  a  curve  t>earing  to  the 
right,  having  a  radius  of  2.714.93  feet,  a  dis- 
tance of  300.92  feet. 

(3)  South  2506  00"  East.  74  97  feet. 

(4)  South  12  24  38-  West.  861.03  feet. 

(5)  South  71  1254-  West.  1.286.45  feet. 

(6)  North  86  22  43"  West.  25.88  feet. 

Running  thence  from  said  Point  of  Be- 
ginning southerly,  along  the  division  line  be- 
tween Land  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment (Montauk  A.F.S.)  and  the  Housing 
Area  Site  (Montauk  A.F.S.).  the  following 
two  courses  and  distances: 

(1)  South  49  53  20-  West.  4.11  feet. 

(2)  South  59  50  49'  West.  438.53  to  a  point. 

Running  thence  northerly,  along  the  divi- 
sion line  between  Land  of  the  United  States 
Government  (Montauk  A.F.S.)  and  the 
Housing  Area  Site  (Montauk  A.F.S.).  North 
304  09'  East.  246.64  feet  to  a  point: 

Running  thence  easterly.  South  862243' 
East.  369.86  feet  to  the  Point  of  Place  of  Be- 
ginning. 

Containing  Within  Said  Bounds  1.051 
Acres. 

The  entire  property  described  in  this 
schedule  is  offered  for  sale  together  with 
the  appurtenances  and  improvements  there- 
on and  all  the  estate  and  rights  of  the 
Grantor  in  and  to  said  premises. 

The  sale  and  conveyance  of  the  entire 
property  offered  for  sale  shall  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  following: 

1.  Subject  to  existing  easements  for  public 
roads  and  utilities,  railroad  and  pi(>elines. 
shown  and/or  not  shown  of  record. 

2.  Subject  to  any  .state  of  facts  that  may 
be  disclosed  by  a  physical  examination  of 
the  property. 

3.  Subject  to  any  state  of  facts  that  an  ac- 
curate and  adequate  suri'ey  of  the  premises 
may  disclose. 

4.  Subject  to  all  Federal.  State  and  local 
regulations  regarding  wetlands. 

General  Terms  of  Sale.  Public  Auction 
1.  term—  invitation  for  bids" 

The  term  'Invitation  for  Bids"  as  used 
herein  refers  to  the  foregoing  Invitation  for 
Bids,  and  its  schedule:  the  Instructions  to 
Bidders:  the  general  terms  of  sale  set  forth 
herein;  and  the  provisions  of  the  Bid  Form, 
and  Acceptance:  all  as  may  be  modified  and 
supplemented  by  any  addenda  that  may  be 
issued  prior  to  the  time  fixed  in  the  Invita- 
tion for  Bids  for  the  Auction. 


a.   DESCRIPTION  IN  INVITATION  FOR  BIDS 

The  descriptions  of  the  property  set  forth 
in  the  Invitation  for  Bids  are  believed  to  be 
correct,  but  any  error  or  omission  shall  not 
constitute  grounds  or  reason  for  nonper- 
formance of  the  contract  of  sale  or  claim  by 
purchaser  for  allowance,  refund,  or  deduc- 
tion from  the  purchase  price. 

3.  CONDITION  OF  PROPERTY 

The  property  is  offered  for  sale  and  will 
be  sold  "As  Is"  and  'Where  Is  '  without  rep- 
resentation, warranty,  or  guaranty  as  to 
quantity,  quality,  character,  condition,  size, 
or  kind,  or  that  the  same  is  in  condition  or 
fit  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  in- 
tended, and  no  claim  for  any  allowance  or 
deduction  upon  such  grounds  will  tie  consid- 
ered after  the  auction. 

4.  CONTINUING  OFFERS 

The  high  bid  received  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  continuing  offer  after  the  date  of  the 
auction  for  90  calendar  days,  unless  the  bid 
is  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  Government 
before  the  expiration  of  the  specified 
number  of  calendar  days.  If  the  Govern- 
ment desires  to  accept  a  bid  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  specified  number  of  calendar 
days,  the  consent  of  the  bidder  shall  t>e  ob- 
tained prior  to  such  expiration. 

5.  TERMS 

a.  Upon  acceptance  by  the  Government, 
said  acceptance  to  be  subject  to  antitrust 
and  credit  clearances  as  specified  in  the 
General  Terms  of  Sale,  the  successful 
bidder  agrees  to  deposit  10'^  of  the  bid  price 
as  an  earnest  money  deposit.  The  said  lO'^ 
earnest  money  deposit  shall  be  in  the  form 
of  certified  or  cashier's  checks,  and  shall  be 
paid  to  the  General  Services  Administration 
within  10  calendar  days  of  the  Govern- 
ment's conditional  acceptance  of  the  offer 
to  purchase.  At  the  time  of  sales  closing,  all 
monies  paid  by  the  purchaser  will  be  cred- 
ited, without  interest,  toward  the  total  pur- 
chase price  or  down  payment  if  a  credit  sale 
is  authorized. 

b.  Bids  to  purchase  the  property  may  be 
for  cash  or  on  credit.  In  the  event  a  credit 
sale  is  proposed,  an  extension  of  credit  will 
be  on  the  following  terms: 

( 1 )  A  cash  down  payment  of  not  less  than 
25^7  of  the  purchase  price,  with  a  balloon 
note  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  pur- 
chase price  due  and  payable  in  or  within 
three  (3)  years  of  the  date  of  closing. 

(2)  Quarterly  interest  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  the  purchase  price  will  be  due  and 
payable  during  the  term  of  the  balloon 
note.  Interest  rate  to  be  computed  based  on 
the  yield  of  ten  (10)  year  United  States 
Treasury  maturities  as  reported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Re.serve  Board  in  "Federal  Reserve  Sta- 
tistical Release  H.15  "  plus  I'j'^t  rounded  to 
the  nearest  one-eightJi  percent  ('."T-)  as  of 
the  date  of  acceptance  of  the  bid  by  the 
Government. 

6.  RISK  OF  LOSS 

As  of  the  date  of  conveyance  the  bidder 
assume  responsibility  for  care  and  handling 
and  all  risks  of  loss  or  damage  to  the  prop- 
erty and  have  all  obligations  and  liabilities 
of  ownership. 

7.  INSURANCE 

a.  In  the  event  a  bid  to  purchase  on  credit 
terms  is  accepted,  the  successful  bidder 
shall  procure  and  maintain  insurance  at  his 
expense  during  the  term  credit  is  extended 
as  of  the  date  of  conveyance,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Government  in  such  kinds  and 
amounts  as  may  be  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 


b.  Fire,  extended  coverage,  and  vandalism 
and  malicious  mischief  insurance  shall  be 
maintained  on  the  real  and  personal  proper- 
ty covered  by  the  bid,  and  such  other  prop- 
erty insurance  as  required  to  protect  the 
Government's  interest,  and  shall  be  in  such 
amounU  which,  after  taking  into  account 
the  coinsurance  provision,  if  any,  of  the  in- 
surance policies,  will  protect  the  unpaid  in- 
debtedness. All  property  insurance  policies 
furnished  in  connection  with  credit  sales 
shall  be  written  in  the  name  of  the  bidder, 
but  shall  name  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, as  loss  payee  under  a  Standard 
Mortgage  Clause  (noncontributing)  for  real 
property  and  as  a  loss  payee  for  personal 
property. 

c.  Insurance  required  by  the  Government 
shall  be  in  companies  acceptable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  shall  include  such  terms  and 
provisions  as  may  be  required  to  provide 
coverage  satisfactory  to  the  Government. 
The  original  insurance  policiei.  or  binders  of 
insurance  for  the  required  insurance  shall 
be  provided  as  of  the  date  of  closing  of  the 
sale  and  all  insurance  policies  or  binders 
shall  include  a  thirty  (30)  calendar  day 
notice  of  cancellation  to  GSA. 

d.  Information  concerning  insurance  re- 
quirements will  be  furnished  by  the  Office 
of  Administration,  General  Services  Admin- 
istration issuing  office,  J.  W.  McCormack 
Post  Office  and  Courthouse,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts 02109. 

8.  CONDITIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  CREDIT  SALES 

a.  In  the  event  bid  to  purchase  on  credit 
terms  is  proposed,  financial  data,  references, 
and  such  other  information  as  may  be  re- 
quested by  the  Government,  shall  be 
promptly  furnished  by  the  bidder. 

b.  No  bid  will  be  considered  that  proposes 
either  a  down  payment  in  an  amount  less 
than  the  minimum  requirements  as  stated 
in  5a  above,  or  a  gn-ater  period  of  time  for 
payment  than  as  stated  in  5a  above. 

c.  The  Government's  acceptance  of  any 
bid  to  purchase  on  credit  terms  may  be  re- 
scinded by  the  Government,  in  the  event  of 
an  adverse  finding  by  the  Government  as  to 
the  bidders  financial  responsibility,  without 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
other  than  to  return  the  earnest  money  de- 
posit without  interest. 

d.  Contemporaneously  with  the  delivery 
to  the  successful  bidder  of  documents  con- 
veying the  property  purchased,  he  shall  exe- 
cute and  deliver  to  the  Government: 

(DA  bond  or  note,  in  the  form  and  sub- 
stance satisfactory  to  the  Government,  evi- 
dencing his  obligation  for  payment  of  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  price;  and 

(2)  A  purchase  money  mortgage,  vendor's 
lien  and  mortgage,  or  deed  of  trust,  in  con- 
formity with  the  practice  of  the  State  in 
which  the  property  is  located,  the  document 
in  any  case,  however,  to  be  in  the  form  and 
substance  satisfactory  to  the  Government, 
and  in  any  event  to  include: 

(a)  A  restriction  against  sale,  lease  (unless 
the  property  was  offered  without  leasing  re- 
strictions), or  other  disposition  of  the  mort- 
gage property  or  any  part  thereof  without 
prior  written  consent  of  the  Government; 

(b)  A  requirement  for  provisions  of  insur- 
ance coverage  satisfactory  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  types  or  risks,  amounts,  and  in- 
surers; 

(c)  A  provision  that  the  principal  obliga- 
tion may  be  prepaid  in  full,  or  in  part,  at 
any  time,  without  penalty; 

(d)  A  provision  that  partial  payments 
made  in  advance  of  the  scheduled  payment 


shall  be  applied  against  the  principal  obliga- 
tion in  inverse  order  of  maturity;  and 

(e)  Agreement  on  the  part  of  the  mortga- 
gor to  allowance  of  reasonable  attorneys' 
fees  and  costs  to  the  Government  in  the 
event  of  foreclosure,  and  to  a  deficiency 
judgment  (where  not  prohibited  by  State 
law)  after  foreclosure  sale  or  exercise  of 
power  of  sale  in  the  mortgage. 

e.  Interest  shall  be  computed  in  accord- 
ance with  5b  above. 

ANTITRUST  LAWS 

The  contract  made  by  acceptance  of  a  bid 
by  the  Government  may  be  transmitted  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  states 
for  his  advice  as  to  whether  the  sale  would 
tend  to  create  or  maintain  a  situation  incon- 
sistent with  the  antitrust  laws.  The  accept- 
ance of  any  bid  by  the  Government  may  be 
rescinded  by  the  Government,  in  case  unfa- 
vorable advice  is  received  from  the  Attorney 
General,  without  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  other  than  to  return  all  monies 
paid  by  the  purchaser,  without  interest. 

10.  REVOCATION  OF  BID  AND  DEFAULT 

In  the  event  of  revocation  of  a  bid  after 
the  auction  but  prior  to  acceptance,  or  in 
the  event  of  revocation  of  a  bid  after  notice 
of  acceptance,  or  in  the  event  of  any  default 
by  the  successful  bidder  in  the  performance 
of  the  contract  of  sale  created  by  such  ac- 
ceptance, or  in  the  event  of  failure  by  the 
successful  bidder  to  consummate  the  trans- 
action, the  deposit,  together  with  any  pay- 
ments, suljsequently  made  on  account  may 
be  forfeited  at  the  option  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  which  event  the  bidder  shall  be  re- 
lieved from  further  liability,  or  without  for- 
feiting the  said  deposit  and  payments,  the 
Government  may  avail  itself  of  any  legal  or 
equitable  rights  which  it  may  have  under 
the  bid  or  contract  of  sale. 

11.  TITLE  EVIDENCE 

Any  title  evidence  which  may  be  desired 
by  the  successful  bidder  will  be  procured  by 
him  at  his  sole  cost  and  expense.  The  Gov- 
ernment will,  however,  cooperate  with  the 
successful  bidder  or  his  authorized  agent  in 
this  connection,  and  will  permit  examina- 
tion and  inspection  of  such  deeds,  abstracts, 
affidavits  of  title,  judgements  in  condemna- 
tion proceedings,  or  other  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  title  of  the  premises  and  property 
involved,  as  it  may  have  available.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  Government  will  not  be 
obligated  to  pay  for  any  expense  incurred  in 
connection  with  title  matters  or  survey  of 
the  property. 

12.  TITLE 

If  a  bid  for  the  purchase  of  the  property  is 
accepted,  cnnveyance  of  the  Government's 
interest  therein  will  be  made  by  a  good  and 
sufficient  deed  without  warranty,  express  or 
implied. 

13.  TENDER  OF  PAYMENT  AND  DELIVERY  OF 
INSTRUMENT  OF  CONVEYANCE 

The  successful  bidder  shall  on  a  mutually 
agreeable  date  not  later  than  90  days  after 
acceptance  of  the  bid.  or  such  longer  period 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  in  writing,  tender  to 
the  Government  the  balance  of  the  pur- 
chase price  (if  a  cash  sale),  or  (if  a  credit 
sale)  the  successful  bedder  shall  pay  the  bal- 
ance of  the  down  payment,  and  shall  exe- 
cute and  deliver  to  the  Government  the  in- 
struments described  in  8d,  above,  and  fur- 
nish evidence  of  insurance  coverage.  Upon 
such  tender  being  made  by  the  successful 
bidder,  the  Government  shall  deliver  to  the 
successful  bidder  the  instrument,  or  instru- 
ments, of  conveyance. 


If  the  successful  bidder  fails  to  tender  to 
the  Government  the  balance  of  the  pur- 
chase price  if  a  cash  sale,  or,  if  a  credit  sale, 
the  balance  of  the  downpayment,  and  exe- 
cute and  deliver  to  the  Government  the  in- 
struments described  in  8d,  above,  and  in 
case  of  a  credit  sale  to  furnish  evidence  of 
insurance  coverage  within  90  days  of  accept- 
ance of  the  bid,  then  the  Government  shall 
have  the  option  whether  to  terminate  the 
contract  for  default  pursuant  to  section  10 
and  keep  the  deposit  and  other  payments  or 
whether  to  charge  interest  on  the  outstand- 
ing balance  until  such  time  as  the  condi- 
tions of  sale  are  fulfilled  by  the  successful 
bidder,  or  until  the  Government  determines 
the  successful  bidder  has  defaulted.  The  in- 
terest rate  shall  be  determined  as  in  section 
5.  (2)  above. 

J 4.  DOCUMENTARY  STAMPS  AND  COST  OF 
RECORDING 

The  successful  bidder  shall  pay  all  taxes 
imposed  on  this  transaction  and  shall  obtain 
at  his  own  expense  and  affix  to  all  instru- 
ments of  conveyance  and  security  docu- 
ments such  revenue  and  documentary 
stamps  as  may  be  required  by  Federal  and 
local  law.  All  instruments  of  conveyance  and 
security  documents  shall  be  placed  on 
record  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  local  re- 
cording statutes  at  the  successful  bidder's 
expense. 

1  S.  CONTRACT 

The  Invitation  for  Bids,  and  the  bid  when 
accepted  by  the  Government,  shall  consti- 
tute an  agreement  for  sale  between  the  suc- 
cessful bidder  and  the  Government.  Such 
agreement  shall  constitute  the  whole  con- 
tract to  be  succeeded  only  by  the  formal  in- 
struments of  transfer,  unless  modified  in 
writing  and  signed  by  both  parties.  No  oral 
statements  or  representations  made  by,  or 
for,  on  behalf  of  either  party  shall  be  a  part 
of  such  contract.  Nor  shall  the  contract,  or 
any  interest  therein,  be  transferred  or  as- 
signed by  the  successful  bidder,  without 
consent  of  the  Government,  and  any  assign- 
ment transaction  without  such  consent 
shall  be  void. 

16.  OFFICIALS  NOT  TO  BENEFIT 

No  member  of  or  delegate  to  the  Congress, 
or  resident  commissioner,  shall  be  admitted 
to  any  share  or  part  of  the  contract  of  sale 
or  to  any  benefit  that  may  arise  therefrom, 
but  this  provision  shall  be  construed  to 
extend  to  the  contract  of  sale  if  made  with  a 
corporation  for  its  general  benefit. 

17.  COVENANT  AGAINST  CONTINGENT  FEES 

The  successful  bidder  warrants  that  he 
has  not  employed  or  retained  any  person  or 
agency  to  solicit  or  secure  this  contract 
upon  any  agreement  or  understanding  for  a 
commission,  percentage,  brokerage,  or  con- 
tingent fee.  Breach  of  this  warranty  shall 
give  the  Government  the  right  to  annul  the 
contract  without  liability  or  in  its  discretion 
to  recover  from  the  successful  bidder  the 
amount  of  such  commission,  percentage, 
brokerage,  or  contingent  fee  in  addition  to 
the  consideration  herewith  set  forth.  This 
warranty  shall  not  apply  to  commissions 
payable  by  the  successful  bidder  upon  the 
contract  secured  or  made  through  bona  fide 
established  commercial  agencies  maintained 
by  the  successful  bidder  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  business.  "Bona  fide  established  com- 
mercial agencies"  has  been  construed  to  in- 
clude licensed  real  estate  brokers  engaged  in 
the  business  generally. 

18.  OFFERS 

Any  bid  accepted  hereunder  and  any  con- 
tract resulting  therefrom  shall  be  binding 


upon  the  bidder,  his  heirs,  executors,  admin- 
istrators, assigns,  representatives  or  succes- 
sors in  interest. 


Instruction  to  Bidders,  Montauk  Air 
Force  Station,  Invitation  No.  GS-01- 
DR-E-4-0108 

1.  registration  of  bidders 
On  the  date  set  forth  for  the  auction, 
each  prospective  bidder  at  the  sale  will  be 
required  to  register.  At  the  time  of  registra- 
tion, immediately  preceding  the  auction, 
each  bidder  will  be  furnished  the  General 
and  Special  Terms  and  Conditions  of  Sale, 
and  will  be  requested  to  sign  a  brief  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  they  were  received 
prior  to  the  actual  commencement  of  the 
auction.  Each  bidder  will  also  be  required  to 
have  in  his  possession  and  exhibit  upon  re- 
quest the  bid  deposit  in  the  amount  and 
form  specified  herein. 

2.  bid  FORM 

a.  The  highest  qualified  bidder  at  the 
public  auction  will  be  required  to  complete 
and  execute  the  bid  form  attached  to  this 
Invitation  for  Bids,  and  all  information  and 
certification  called  for  thereon  must  be  fur- 
nished. Bids  submitted  in  any  other  manner 
or  which  fail  to  furnish  all  information  or 
certifications  required  may  be  summarily  re- 
jected. 

b.  Bids  shall  be  filled  out  legibly  with  all 
erasures,  strike  overs,  and  corrections  ini- 
tialed by  the  person  signing  the  bid  and  the 
bid  must  be  manually  signed. 

c.  Negligence  on  the  part  of  the  bidder  in 
preparing  the  bid  confers  no  right  for  with- 
drawal or  modification  of  the  bid. 

3.  bid  executed  on  behalf  of  bidder 
A  bid  executed  by  an  attorney  or  agent  on 
behalf  of  the  bidder  shall  be  accompanied 
by  an  authenticated  copy  of  his  Power  of 
Attorney  or  other  evidence  of  his  authority 
to  act  on  behalf  of  the  bidder. 

a.  Corporation.  If  the  bidder  is  a  corpora- 
tion, the  Certificate  of  Corporate  Bidder 
must  be  executed.  The  certificate  must  be 
executed  under  the  corporate  seal  by  some 
duly  authorized  officer  of  the  corporation 
other  than  the  officer  signing  the  bid.  In 
lieu  of  the  Certificate  of  Corporate  Bidder, 
there  may  be  attached  to  the  bid  copies  of 
so  much  of  the  records  of  the  corporation  as 
will  show  the  official  character  and  author- 
ity of  the  officer  signing,  duly  certified  by 
the  secretary  or  assistant  secretary,  under 
the  corporate  seal,  to  be  true  copies. 

b.  Partnership.  If  the  bidder  is  a  partner- 
ship, and  all  partners  sign  the  bid,  with  a 
notation  that  they  are  all  the  partners,  the 
Government  will  not  ordinarily  require  any 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  partnership.  If 
all  the  partners  do  not  sign  the  bid,  then 
the  names  of  all  those  except  limited  part- 
ners must  be  furnished  on  the  bid  and  the 
Government,  in  its  discretion,  may  require 
evidence  of  the  authority  of  the  signer(s)  to 
execute  the  bid  on  behalf  of  the  partnership. 

4.  BID  DEPOSIT 

Each  prospective  bidder  shall  be  required 
to  possess  and  exhibit  upon  request  a  bid  de- 
posit in  the  amount  of  $100,000  in  the  form 
of  an  Irrevocable  Letter  of  Credit  or  certi- 
fied or  cashier's  check  made  payable  to  the 
order  of  General  Services  Administration. 
The  bid  deposit  shall  be  applied  toward  pay- 
ment of  the  successsful  bidder's  obligation 
to  the  Government.  Failure  to  so  provide 
such  bid  deposit  shall  require  rejection  of 
the  bid. 
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S.  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

The  Disposal  Division.  Office  of  Public 
Buildings  and  Real  Properly.  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  J.  W.  McCormack  Post 
Office  and  Courthouse.  Boston.  Massachu- 
setts 02109.  Telephone  No.  (617)  223-2651. 
will  upon  request,  provide  additional  copies 
of  this  Invitation  for  Bids.  Bid  and  Accept 
ance.  and  answer  requests  for  additional 
available  information  cnncerning  the  prop- 
erty. The  high  bid  submitted  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  made  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  terms,  conditions,  and  re- 
quirements contained  in  this  Invitation  for 
Bids.  The  failure  of  any  bidder  to  inspect,  or 
to  t)e  fully  informed  as  to  the  condition  of 
all  or  any  portion  of  the  property  offered 
will  not  constitute  ground  for  any  claim  or 
demand  for  adjustment  or  withdrawal  of  a 
bid. 

6.  NOTICE  OF  ACCEPTANCE  OR  REJECTION 

Notice  by  Government  of  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  a  bid  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  sufficiently  given  when  telegraphed  or 
mailed  to  the  bidder  or  his  duly  authorized 
representative  at  the  address  indicated  in 
the  bid  documents. 

7.  WAIVER  OF  INFORMALITIES  OR 
IRREGULARITIES 

The  Government  may,  at  its  election 
waive  any  minor  informality  or  irregularity 
in  bids  received  or  reject  any  or  all  bids,  or 
portions  thereof. 

Public  Auction 

Invitation  To  Bid  No.:  GS-Ol-DR-E-4- 
0108. 

GSA  Control  No.:  D-NY-592D 

Property:  Montauk  Air  Force  Station. 
Town  of  East  Hampton.  Suffolk  County. 
New  York. 

BID  FOR  PURCHASE  OF  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY 

Date: 

Place: 

To:  General  Services  Administration. 

Subject  to:  (1 )  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  Invitation  for  Bids  identified  at>ove,  and 
its  schedule;  (2)  the  Instruction  to  Bidders. 
(3)  the  General  Terms  of  Sale,  all  of  which 
are  incorporated  as  part  of  this  bid,  the  un- 
dersigned bidder  hereby  offers  and  agrees,  if 
this  bid  be  accepted  within  sixty  calendar 
days  after  date  of  bid  opening,  to  purchase 
the  property  described  in  said  Invitation  for 
Bids  for  which  bid  price  is  entered  below: 

Amount  Bid: 

Bid  deposit  enclosed:  $100,000. 

Note:  See  Paragraph  4  of  Instructions  to 
Bidders  for  information  concerning  amount 
and  form  of  deposit. 

To  Be  Completed  Only  By  the  Highest 
Bidder  At  the  Action. 

In  the  event  this  bid  is  accepted,  the  in- 
struments of  conveyance  should  name  the 
following  as  Grantee(s): 

Bidder  Represents: 

1.  That  he  operates  as:  an  individual  doing 
business  as  or  a  partnership  con- 
sisting of  or  a  corporation,  incor- 
porated in  the  state  of  or  a  trust- 
ee, acting  for 

2.  (a)  That  he  has/has  not,  employed  or 
retained  any  company  or  person  (other  than 
a  full-time  bona  fide  employee  working 
solely  for  the  bidder)  to  solicit  or  secure  this 
contract,  and  (b)  that  he  has/has  not,  paid 
or  agreed  to  pay  any  company  or  person 
(Other  than  a  full-time  bona  fide  employee 
working  solely  for  the  bidder)  any  fee,  com- 
mission, percentage,  or  brokerage  fee,  con- 
tingent upon  or  resulting  from  the  award  of 
this  contract;  and  agrees  to  furnish  informa- 


tion relating  to  (a)  and  (b)  above,  as  request- 
ed by  the  Contracting  Officer.  (For  inter- 
pretation of  the  representation,  including 
the  term  "bona  fide  employee."  see  FPMR 
101-45.313.4  (41  CFR  101-45.313.4). 

Name  and  Address  of  Bidder: 

Name: 

Street: 

City: 

Country: 

State: 

Zip  code: 

Telephone  No.: 

Signature  of  person  authorized  to  sign  bid: 

Signer's  name  and  title: 

CERTIFICATE  OF  CORPORATE  BIDDER 

I.  .  certify  that  I  am 

(Secretary  or  other  official  title)  of  the  Cor- 
poration named  as  bidder  herein;  that 

who  signed  on  behalf  of  the  bidder,  was 
then  of    said    Corporation;    that 

said  bid  was  duly  signed  for  on  l)ehalf  of 
said  Corporation  by  authority  of  its  govern- 
ing body  and  is  within  the  scope  of  its  cor- 
porate powers. 

Article  IV:  District  Uses 
§  153-17.  Park  and  Conservation  District. 
[Added  5-15-68] 

A.  Land  in  public  and  private  ownership 
used  for  golf  courses,  tennis  courts,  nature 
preserves,  hunting  preserves,  parks,  recre- 
ational areas  and  beach  areas.  Such  land  in 
private  ownership  shall  only  be  considered 
for  inclusion  in  the  Park  and  Conservation 
District  after  approval  for  such  designation 
is  requested  in  writing  by  the  fee  owner. 

B.  No  buildings  are  to  be  allowed  except 
customary  structures  relating  to  the  par- 
ticular use.  such  as  golf  clubhouse,  tennis 
club,  bathhouse,  park  administration  and 
maintenance  buildings,  etc. 

C.  No  building  permit  shall  be  issued 
unless  a  site  plan  showing  the  location  of 
buildings,  structures,  driveways,  parking 
areas,  landscaping,  fencing,  drainage  facili- 
ties, and  pavement  specifications  has  been 
approved  by  the  Town  of  East  Hampton 
Planning  Board,  and  unless  the  method  of 
sewage  disposal  and  water  supply  has  been 
approved  by  the  Suffolk  County  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

D.  Nonflashing  signs  identifying  the  facili- 
ties in  which  they  are  located,  not  aggregat- 
ing more  than  twenty  (20)  square  feet,  and 
provided  that  the  top  of  any  freestanding 
sign  shall  not  extend  more  than  ten  (10) 
feet  above  the  grade  of  land  on  which  said 
sign  is  located,  and  provided  further  that  no 
sign  shall  extend  more  than  three  (3)  feet 
above  the  average  ceiling  level  height  of  the 
building. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  want  to  say  I  stan<a  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  I  say  caveat 
emptor,  let  the  buyer  beware.  Anyone 
who  bids  for  this  property  on  the  basis 
of  this  brochure  is  going  to  be  swin- 
dled of  his  money  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, a  pretty  sight  that,  an  edifying 
examine  to  '.he  rest  of  the  Nation. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  GSA? 
We  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Carmen  who 
evidently  expects  to  be  before  this 
body  for  confirmation  for  an  ambassa- 
dorial appintment  in  the  near  future. 
We  have  said  to  him  that  the  U.S. 
Government  closed  down  the  Montauk 
Air  Force  Base.  That  was  a  blow  to  the 
community.  It  was  an  active  base  and 
had  been  for  some  years.  It  was  rea- 


sonable to  close  it  down.  It  was  no 
longer  in  the  inventory  of  the  Defense 
Department.  No  one  protested  that 
and  it  was  just  assumed  it  would  be  in- 
corporated in  the  State  park  to  the 
north  and  it  would  abut  the  Montauk 
Lighthouse  which  is  a  national  light- 
house. But  then  to  add  insult  to 
injury,  having  closed  the  installation 
and  left  the  $1  million  payroll  missing, 
which  is  necessary— it  has  to  be  done, 
those  things  have  to  be  done,  you  have 
to  accept  them— they  say  we  will  turn 
this  property  over  to  developers  and 
take  away  a  singularly  visible  part  of 
our  history.  When  you  see  a  big  photo- 
graph of  Montauk  Lighthouse  you 
know  where  you  are,  you  are  arriving 
from  Europe.  It  is  the  landfall  on  the 
United  States.  You  have  come  to  the 
New  World,  Now,  that  was  not  the 
New  World  of  the  17th  century  but 
the  New  World  of  the  18th  century 
when  we  put  the  lighthouse  up  for 
just  exactly  that  reason. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  let 
buyers  know  and  let  the  Congression- 
al Record  record,  GSA  has  misstated 
the  facts.  It  is  acting  contrary  to  cer- 
tainly the  wishes  of  the  New  York 
State  delegation  in  this  matter,  con- 
trary very  much  to  the  wishes  of  the 
attorney  general  of  New  York  State 
who  feels  that  two  major  Federal  stat- 
utes are  being  violated  and  it  would 
take  this  matter  to  court,  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Governor,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  town,  as  if  a  cari- 
cature of  the  bumbling  bureaucracy  it 
is  so  often  and  perhaps  unjustly  being 
described  as  being.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
one  thing  to  be  a  bumbling  bureaucra- 
cy, it  is  another  thing  to  participate  in 
a  sale  of  property  which  is  misrepre- 
sented, and  I  am  sure  there  was  no  de- 
liberate intent  to  do  this,  and  I  do  not 
suggest  any  deliberate  intent  to  do 
this. 

But  it  is  nonetheless  fact  that  on 
February  8.  we  propose  to  sell  at  auc- 
tion property  described  as  zoned  for 
two-acre  lots,  which  is  in  fact  zoned 
for  park  and  conservation  use  only. 
There  will  be  no  water  made  available 
to  this  place.  There  will  be  none  of  the 
facilities.  Only  that  which  the  town 
can  provide  will  be  provided.  And  if 
only  there  would  be  a  show  of  reason 
on  the  part  of  GSA,  things  would  be 
extremely  better  and  everyone  could 
end  up  happy  and  no  one,  no  one 
would  question  the  integrity  of  the 
Federal  Government,  our  integrity  as 
well  as  that  of  the  executive  branch. 


MORE  ON  SCOOP  JACKSON  AND 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  who  were  privileged  to  serve  with 
Scoop  Jackson  as  colleagues  were  only 
part  of  a  broader  bipartisan  audience 
nationally  who  came  to  respect  and 
rely  upon  his  extraordinary  grasp  of 


national  security  and  foreign  policy 
matters.  Accordingly,  Scoop's  death 
was  an  extraordinary  loss  to  all  of  us 
in  that  broader  audience  and  the 
countless  others  who  unknowingly 
were  the  beneficiaries  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  he  shared  with  us  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

You  will  recall  that  just  prior  to  his 
death  Scoop  focused  his  concern  about 
the  threat  to  vital  American  interests 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  propos- 
ing a  plan  for  Central  America.  For 
those  of  you  who  missed  it,  I  have  en- 
closed a  brief  article  by  Ben  Watten- 
berg  that  relates  the  recommendations 
of  the  Kissinger  Commission  to  the  ac- 
tions which  Scoop  saw  as  so  necessary 
(op  ed  A23  Washington  Post  Jan.  26, 
1984).  Wallenberg  observes  that  in  ad- 
dition to  Marshall  plan  like  economic 
assistance,  Jackson  felt  that  Central 
America,  like  Western  Europe,  needed 
a  military  shield  -behind  which  to  de- 
velop. Jackson  knew  that  military 
power  could  not  be  bought  on  the 
cheap.  He  did  not  believe  in  shields 
made  of  paper  or  even  tinfoil.  I  will 
not  repeat  more  of  Wallenberg's  fine 
article,  but  instead  urge  that  you  take 
the  brief  amount  of  time  required  to 
give  it  careful  reading. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  you  pay  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  words  with  which 
Scoop  expressed  his  remarkably  clear 
vision  of  the  importance  of  American 
actions  in  Central  America  to  a  larger 
world  peace  and  the  future  of  individ- 
ual liberty.  I  hope  that  you  will  agree 
with  Ben  Wattenberg's  conclusion 
that  all  that  remains  to  fulfill  Scoop's 
idea  is  to  sell  it  to  a  recalcitrant  Con- 
gress. It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  honor 
Scoop's  memory  by  acting  quickly 
upon  the  wise  prescription  that  was 
one  of  his  final  and  most  important 
legacies  to  us  and  to  the  Nation.  Let  us 
be  not  a  recalcitrant  Congress,  but  a 
responsible  Congress. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ben  Wattenberg's  article. 
"More  on  Scoop  Jackson  and  Central 
America"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  26.  1984] 

More  on  Scoop  Jackson  and  Central 

America 

(By  Ben  J.  Wattenberg) 

The  Ki.ssinger  Commission  report  on  Cen- 
tral America  is  dedicated  to  the  late  Sen. 
Henry  Jackson. 

Already  President  Reagan  is  referring  to 
it  as  the  "Jackson  Plan." 

Columnist  Philip  Geyelin— never  previous- 
ly known  as  a  great  supporter  of  Jackson's 
views  on  foreign  policy— has  written  [op-ed. 
Jan.  20)  that  because  the  report  calls  for 
substantial  military  aid.  it  violates  the  spirit 
of  what  Jackson  felt. 

Perhaps  it's  time  to  set  the  record  straight 
on  Jackson's  position  on  the  Central  Ameri- 
can situation. 

Jackson  was  not  for  a  "Kissinger  Plan." 
He  was  not  for  a  "Reagan  Plan."  He  was  too 


unassuming  to  think  of  it  as  a  "Jackson 
Plan  " 

He  was  for  a  "Marshall  Plan." 

He  had  something  very  specific  in  mind 
when  he  used  that  term  back  in  April  1983 
to  surface  his  commission  idea. 

He  knew,  of  course,  that  the  Central 
America  of  the  early  1980s  was  very  differ- 
ent from  the  Western  Europe  of  the  late 
1940s.  But  there  were  some  commonalities 
that  resonated  with  Jackson.  Central  Amer- 
ica today,  like  Western  Europe  then,  needs 
massive  amount  of  economic  aid. 

Roads,  bridges,  power,  hospitals,  public 
health— just  to  begin  a  long  list.  These 
things  don't  come  about  overnight,  and  they 
are  not  inexpensive.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible 
to  make  them  happen  while  guerrillas  are 
purposefully  trying  to  destroy  an  economy. 

Accordingly.  Jackson  felt  that  Central 
America,  like  Western  Europe,  needed  a 
military  "shield"  behind  which  to  develop. 
Jackson  knew  that  military  power  could  not 
be  bought  on  the  cheap.  He  did  not  believe 
in  shields  made  of  paper,  or  even  of  tinfoil. 
Geyelin  imputes  such  a  view  to  him,  but  it  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  everything  Jackson 
said  about  Central  America  or,  for  that 
matter,  about  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Finally,  Jackson  was  attracted  to  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  because  of  politics.  The  problem, 
then  as  now,  was  on  the  home  front.  Gen. 
George  Marshall  saw  to  it  that  an  "inde- 
pendent" commission  was  formed  to  sell  the 
bold,  controversial  and  expensive  idea  to  a 
recalcitrant  and  timid  Congress. 

That  commission  was  chaired  by  Secre- 
tary of  War  Henry  Stimson.  It  included  no- 
table Americans:  Dean  Acheson,  Mrs.  Wen- 
dell Wilkie,  labor  leader  David  Dubinsky. 
They  sold  the  idea.  And  it  worked. 

Where  are  we  today? 

There  has  been  a  commission.  Like  Stim- 
son's,  it  included  many  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans. Some  key  members  are  people  in 
whom  Jackson  placed  great  trust.  Lane 
Kirkland  and  Bob  Strauss  are  heavy  hitters 
from  the  Democratic  "A  Team,"  and  both 
were  longtime  admirers  of  Jackson  and  his 
views.  Jackson  felt  Richard  Scammon  knew 
how  the  world  worked— at  home  and 
abroad.  Kissinger  and  Jackson  had  some  ti- 
tanic policy  struggles  in  earlier  years,  but 
recently  were  in  general  agreement  and  had 
great  respect  for  each  other. 

There  has  been  a  commission  report.  It 
echoes  Jackson's  call.  It  asks  for  $8  billion 
in  economic  aid  during  a  five-year  period.  It 
talks  approvingly  of  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  more  funds  for  military  aid— about 
$400  million  per  year  for  the  next  two  years. 
(Note  that  the  economic  aid  far  surpasses 
the  military  aid.) 

Ryan  Malarkey,  who  was  Jackson's  staff 
man  on  Central  America,  says  the  commis- 
sion's proposal  "is  fully  in  keeping  with 
what  Sen.  Jackson  had  in  mind." 

So,  all  that  remains  to  fulfill  Jackson's 
idea  is  to  sell  it  to  a  recalcitrant  Congress. 
In  the  course  of  doing  that,  it  will  be  wise  to 
remember  some  of  Jackson's  words.  He  had 
a  broad  vision. 

"Think  of  what  destabilization  of  the 
whole  Central  American  isthmus,  including 
Mexico,  could  mean  to  our  ability  to  meet 
our  commitments.  .  .  ."  Jackson  said.  "Con- 
fronting hostile  neighbors  .  .  .  any  U.S.  gov- 
ernment would  be  faced  with  demands  to 
bring  our  troops  home  from  Europe  and 
reduce  our  commitments  in  the  Pacific.  .  .  . 
The  manner  in  which  we  meet  the  chal- 
lenges in  Central  America  affects  profound- 
ly our  abilities  to  safeguard  world  peace  and 
the  future  of  individual  liberty." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  and  a  treaty  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP 
THE  TOURISM  POLICY  COUN- 
CIL—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  105 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  302  of 
the  International  Travel  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2124a).  I  hereby 
transmit  the  second  annual  report  of 
the  Tourism  Policy  Council  covering 
fiscal  year  1983. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  January  27,  1984. 


REPORT  OF  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 
IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT-PM 106 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith  a 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  affiliated  agencies,  as  re- 
quired by  the  United  Nations  Partici- 
pation Act  (Public  Law  264,  79th  Con- 
gress). The  report  covers  the  calendar 
year  1982,  the  second  year  of  my  Ad- 
ministration. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  January  27,  1984. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
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accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2330.  A  communication  from  the  Fed- 
eral Cochairman  of  the  Appalachian  Re 
gional  Commission  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  Commission's  system 
of  internal  accounting  and  administrative 
control:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2331.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  Commission's  system  of 
internal  accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2332.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  GAO 
reports  for  December  1983:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2333.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commission  on  Fine  Arts 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Commission's  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2334.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  the  Commission's  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2335.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  Board's  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2336.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  semiannual  report  of  the  Agency's  In- 
spector General:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2337.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act 
system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs 

EC- 2338.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Selective  Service  System  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
Systems  system  of  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 2339.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps  transmitting,  pur- 
usant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act 
system  of  records:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2340.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  (HHS).  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act 
system  of  records:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2341.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  U.S.  for  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  four  new  Privacy  Act  systems  of 
records:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2342.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  Commis- 
sion's system  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2343.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  surplus  real  property  dis- 


posed of  to  educational  institutions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2344.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  Tri- 
bunal's annual  Government  in  the  Sunshine 
report:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2345.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  Department's 
system  of  internal  accounting  and  adminis- 
trative control:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2346.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Indian  Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  on  Indian  education 
for  fiscal  year  1982:  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2347.  A  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  the  Court's  order 
in  re  Rincon  Band  of  Mission  Indians  of 
Calif,  v.  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary. 

EC-2348.  A  communication  from  Judge 
Nims.  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court,  western  dis- 
trict of  Michigan,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2349.  A  communication  from  Judge 
Speer.  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court,  northern  dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appointment:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  316.  Original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs:  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


order  to  restrain  prices  charged  to  natural 
gas  users:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Ste- 
vens): 
S.J.  Res.  215.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  23-27.  1984.  as    National 
Student  Leadership  Week  ";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.J.  Res.  216.  Joint  resolution  to  affirm 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  advance 
human  rights  in  El  Salvador  by  taking  all 
measures  that  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  assure  that  those  responsible  for 
the  murders  of  four  American  churchwom- 
en  and  other  U.S.  citizens  are  brought  to 
justice:  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By    Mr.    HEINZ    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Glenn.    Mr.    Domenici.    Mr.    Percy. 
Mrs.    Kassebaum.    Mr.    Cohen.    Mr. 
Pressler.       Mr.       Grassley,       Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Melcher. 
Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.    Mr.    DoDD.    Mr.    Abdnor.    Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Sarbanes.  and  Mr.  Lugar): 
S.J.  Res.  217.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  6.  through  May  12.  1984,  as 
•Senior  Center  Week  ":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  2226.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  extend  mortgage  subsi- 
dy  bund   authority   through    1990:   to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GORTON: 

S.  2227.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  G. 
Riplinger:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 

S.  2228.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  authorize  the  President  to  negotiate 
an  agreement  establishing  a  joint  commis- 
sion to  resolve  trade  and  other  economic  dis- 
putes between  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 

S.  2229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals  to 
compute  the  deduction  for  retirement  sav- 
ings on  the  basis  of  the  compensation  of 
their  spouses  and  to  treat  alimony  as  com- 
pensation for  purposes  of  such  deduction:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 

S.  2230.  A  bill  to  provide  a  means  to  cor- 
rect imbalances  in  the  natural  gas  market  in 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 

S   Res.    315.    Resolution    relating   to   the 
funding  of  college  work-study  programs:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 

S.  Res.  316.  Resolution  authorizing  ex- 
penditures by  the  Select  Conunittee  on 
Indian  Affairs:  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  2226.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  mort- 
gage subsidy  bond  authority  through 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Plnance. 

MOR'TGACE  REVENUE  BOND  REAUTHORIZATION 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  reauthorize  State  mort- 
gage finance  authorities  to  issue  mort- 
gage revenue  bonds  for  6  years,  until 
the  end  of  1990.  The  bill  is  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1984,  thereby  eliminat- 
ing any  break  in  the  authority  for  the 
bonds  to  be  issued.  This  is  necessary 
because  the  program  sunsetted  on  De- 
cember 31,  1983. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  briefly  how 
important  I  think  this  program  is  and 


why  I  think  the  Congress  should  reau- 
thorize it.  I  also  would  like  to  indicate 
why  I  think  we  should  extend  the  pro- 
gram for  a  limited  period  of  time, 
rather  than  indefinitely,  and  to  com- 
ment on  a  number  of  issues  pertaining 
to  the  program. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
we  have  a  housing  affordability  crisis 
of  major  proportions.  It  is  made  worse 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wedge 
driven  between  one  generation  thai 
saw  hard  work  rewarded  by  homeown- 
ership  and  the  next  generation  frus- 
trated by  spiraling  inflation  in  the 
197C's  which  raised  the  price  of  homes 
to  a  point  where  many  families  today 
feel  priced  out  of  the  ownership 
market.  This  could  not  come  at  a  more 
inopportune  time.  The  baby  boom  gen- 
eration will  be  in  the  prime  home 
buying  ages  of  25  to  45  during  the 
1980's.  One  and  one-half  million  pro 
spective  first-time  home  buyers  wiU 
entering  the  marketplace  each  yea) 
during  the  1980's.  It  has  been  estimat- 
ed that  the  demand  for  mortgages  for 
the  remainder  of  the  decade  will  be 
approximately  $1.6  trillion.  The  mag- 
nitude of  these  housing  needs  is  a 
challenge  to  our  housing  policy  and 
demands  careful  and  creative  legisla- 
tion. 

Interest  rates,  cost  of  homes,  and  in- 
flation have  interacted  over  the  years 
to  create  the  affordability  gap.  For  the 
past  few  years,  two-salary  families 
with  sizable  incomes  have  found  them- 
selves shut  out  of  the  home  buying 
market  because  their  disposable 
income  has  not  kept  up  with  the  hous- 
ing prices. 

We  have  not  always  had  an  afford- 
ability gap.  In  fact,  it  used  to  be  that 
low  and  moderate  families  could  buy  a. 
typical  new  house  if  they  wanted  one 
This  is  not  the  case  any  longer.  In 
1956  the  median  family  income  for  a 
household  headed  by  an  individual 
under  35  was  just  $4,700.  A  median- 
priced  new  heme  sold  for  $16,73S 
With  a  25-percent  downpayment  ano 
limiting  monthly  mortgage  payments 
to  the  standard  25  percent  o/  income, 
the  median-income  family  could  easily 
qualify  for  the  typical  home. 

A  broad  base  of  affordability  contin- 
ued throughout  the  1960's  and  we  ex- 
perienced a  dramatic  gain  in  the  na- 
tional rate  of  homeownership.  These 
were  the  golden  years  of  housing  af 
fordability  and  millions  of  Americans 
made  the  most  of  this  opportunity. 

The  decade  of  the  1970's  by  contrast, 
brought  the  first  jolting  aberrations  to 
homeownership  opportunity.  Incomes 
doubled  between  1970  and  1980,  but 
housing  prices  tripled.  By  1981  the 
median-income  household  could  net 
qualify  to  buy  the  typical  new  home  at 
the  interest  rates  and  terms  available 
in  the  conventional  lending  market- 
place. As  of  July  1983  the  average 
family  faced  a  $16,250  deficit  between 
the  cost  of  the  house  it  could  afford  to 


buy  and  the  median  cost  new  house 
the  marketplace  offered. 

This  affordability  gap  is  the  reason 
why  American  homeownership  is  on 
the  decline.  This  gap  is  the  reason 
why  Congress  must  reauthorize  the 
mortgage  revenue  bond  program  as 
well  as  look  carefully  for  other  solu- 
tions to  our  housing  needs. 

The  mortgage  revenue  bond  pro- 
gram's role  has  been  vital  to  the  hous- 
ing industry  and  the  home-buying 
public.  A  headline  that  I  saw  some 
time  ago  summarized  it  well;  save  a 
program,  help  a  home  buyer.  Por 
many  home  buyers,  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  meant  the  difference  between 
qualifying  and  not  qualifying  for  a 
mortgage  loan.  In  practical  terms,  the 
program  has  meant  that  150,000 
young  families  were  able  to  move  into 
their  own  homes  because  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

As  I  mentioned,  there  are  1  Vz  million 
first-time  home  buyers  entering  the 
marketplace  each  year.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  these  low-  and  middle-income 
families  priced  out  of  the  market,  and 
that  may  happen  if  this  program  is 
not  reestablished. 

This  administration  has  made  en- 
couraging progress  regarding  inflation 
and  interest  rates;  however,  there  is 
still  a  vital  need  for  mortgage  revenue 
bonds.  Deregulation  of  the  financial 
institutions  has  raised  questions  of 
how  the  mortgage  credit  needs,  espe- 
cially for  low  and  moderate  housing, 
will  be  met. 

I  like  this  program's  approach  be- 
cause it  allows  each  State  to  respond 
to  its  particular  housing  demands.  In 
my  own  State  of  New  Mexico  the  pro- 
gram has  provided  mortgages  for  close 
to  13,000  home  buyers  since  the  New 
Mexico  Housing  Authority  was  created 
in  1975. 

The  average  income  for  families  re- 
ceiving a  mortgage  under  the  New 
Mexico  program  is  $23,582  and  the  av- 
erage purchase  price  for  a  new  home  is 
$48,916.  The  program  has  provided 
3,298  new  jobs  in  my  State  and  gener- 
ated $25,541,733  in  tax  revenues  based 
on  figures  provided  by  the  mortgage 
finance  authority  in  New  Mexico. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  have 
suggested  an  indefinite  extension  of 
the  program.  1  have  several  reasons 
for  advocating  a  temporary  rather 
than  an  indefinite  extension.  Pirst  of 
all,  I  believe  that  it  is  good  public 
policy  to  require  the  Congress  to 
review  all  Federal  programs  periodical- 
ly. Keeping  a  sunset  on  the  program 
will  allow  us  to  evaluate  the  program 
periodically  and  to  consider  options. 

The  second  reason  for  a  limited  ex- 
tension is  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
know  the  outcome  of  the  revolutions 
now  occurring  in  our  country's  mort- 
gage finance  system.  I  feel  that  be- 
cause the  secondary  market  is  under- 
going a  major  change,  and  because 
there  are  some  questions  as  to  the  effi- 


ciency and  targeting  capability  of  this 
program,  that  we  should  continue  to 
look  for  ways  to  improve  its  efficiency. 

A  proposal,  closely  linked  to  the 
mortgage  revenue  bond  program  is  the 
creative  option  of  allowing  mortgage 
credit  certificates  to  be  used  by  States 
as  a  option  to  mortgage  revenue 
bonds.  This  tax  credit  option  was  in- 
troduced last  year  as  the  First  Time 
Homebuyer  Assistance  Act  of  1983 
which  I  cosponsored.  The  mechanics 
of  that  proposal  are  being  refined  by 
the  Finance  Committee  and  I  would 
hope  that  at  the  time  Congress  en- 
acted a  reauthorization  of  the  bond 
program  it  will  also  enact  the  tax 
credit  option. 

The  course  of  action  that  I  have  out- 
lined today  is  good  housing  policy  and 
I  urge  other  Senators  to  cosponsor 
this  bill,  get  it  passed,  and  let  the 
mortgage  fianance  authorities  get  on 
with  providing  help  to  home  buyers.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  2228.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  to  authorize  the  President 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  establishing 
a  joint  commission  tc  resolve  trade 
and  other  economic  disputes  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

establishment  of  international  joint 

ECONOMIC  commission 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  calls 
for  the  creation  of  an  International 
Joint  Economic  Commission,  which 
would  aid  in  resolving  disputes  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Specifically,  the  bill  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  with  Canada  to  es- 
tablish this  new  institution.  I  believe 
this  Commission  could  enhance  the 
quality  of  the  economic  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
by  resolving  differences  in  a  fair  and 
impartial  manner. 

Our  relationship  with  Canada  has, 
by  and  large,  been  a  very  positive  one. 
As  each  other's  largest  trading  part- 
ner, the  United  States  and  Canada 
engage  in  extensive  two-way  trade  in 
many  sectors.  But  many  irritants  aris- 
ing from  policy  differences  threaten  to 
block  further  progress.  The  unique- 
ness of  our  relationship,  which  is  char- 
acterized by  close  social  and  political 
ties,  gives  hope  that  we  can  deal  with 
our  bilateral  economic  disputes  in  a 
constructive  way. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  border  State,  I 
witness  the  influence  that  trade  prob- 
lems can  have  on  public  attitudes  on 
overall  United  States-Canadian  rela- 
tions. Maine  has  strong  economic  ties 
to  the  Eastern  Provinces  in  Canada, 
but  complaints  from  important  region- 
al industries,  such  as  the  fishing, 
lumber,  and  potato  industries,  have 
produced  in  some  cases  an  ambivalent 
or  even  hostile  attitude  regarding  fur- 
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ther  economic  dealings  with  the  Cana 
dians. 

The  proposed  International  Joint 
Economic  Commission  would  be  mod- 
eled after  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  which  has  dealt  success- 
fully with  boundary  water  problems 
since  1909.  The  responsibilities  by  the 
new  commission  would  be  similar  to 
those  of  the  IJC. 

The  case  for  a  new  institution  to 
help  manage  our  bilateral  problems  is 
a  relatively  straightforward  one.  Trade 
frictions  will  continue  to  occur,  just  as 
they  have  occurred  throughout  the 
history  of  our  commercial  relations. 
Now,  however,  I  believe  that  condi- 
tions have  changed  so  that  our  bilater- 
al disputes  are  not  as  conducive  to  set- 
tlement. 

The  extensiveness  of  our  commercial 
relationship  with  Canada  is  one  major 
source  of  disputes.  As  each  others 
largest  trading  partner.  Canada  and 
the  United  States  engage  in  a  substan- 
tial volume  of  trade  in  many  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  and  service  sectors. 
Roughly  70  percent  of  Canada's  total 
trade  is  with  the  United  States,  while 
just  under  20  percent  of  U.S.  trade  is 
with  Canada.  Economic  integration  is 
further  strengthened  by  the  extent  of 
investment  in  each  others  economy 
The  U.S.  share  of  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment in  Canada  is  approximately  80 
percent,  while  Canada  in  turn  ac- 
counts for  13  percent  of  foreign  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States.  While  this 
close  relationship  is  generally  benefi- 
cial, it  also  creates  many  opportunities 
for  frictions. 

Exacerbating  the  natural  tensions 
that  arise  from  substantial  trading  is 
the  differing  ideologies  embodied  in 
the  economic  policies  of  each  govern- 
ment. Although  the  current  adminis- 
trations of  each  country  accentuate 
these  differences.  U.S.  economic  poli- 
cies have  always  tended  to  involve  a 
less  active  role  for  the  Government 
than  those  in  Canada.  Contrasting 
ideologies  can  produce  conflicts  when 
initiatives  undertaken  for  domestic 
purposes  have  international  conse- 
quences. Canada's  national  energy 
program  and  its  various  policies  de- 
signed to  encourage  regional  develop- 
ment are  good  examples  of  this. 

A  more  recent  phenomenon  is  the 
growing  U.S.  merchandise  trade  deficit 
with  Canada.  In  1982,  that  deficit 
reached  a  record  $9.7  billion.  As  the 
experience  with  Japan  has  shown,  the 
existence  of  a  large  and  growing  trade 
deficit,  along  with  a  high  foreign  ex- 
change value  of  the  U.S.  dollar,  can 
contribute  to  trade  conflicts. 

The  factors  that  have  produced  dis- 
putes in  the  past  can  be  expected  to 
continue  for  tiie  foreseeable  future. 
Disputes  will  be  more  difficult  to  re- 
-solve  than  in  the  past.  I  believe,  partly 
t)ecause  of  the  declining  relative  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  United  States  in 
the   world.    As   other   rcmntrics    have 


begun  to  match  U.S.  economic 
progress,  there  has  developed  in  the 
United  States  a  much  less  tolerant  at- 
titude regarding  foreign  economic  re- 
lations. Consequently,  the  United 
States  is  likely  to  take  harder  bargain- 
ing positions  in  future  negotiations. 

For  many  years,  the  United  States 
had  with  Canada  a  special  relation- 
ship "  in  which  it  acknowledged  the 
unique  status  of  Canada  in  various  for- 
eign and  economic  policy  initiatives. 
This  relationship  has  gradually 
eroded,  as  the  two  governments  have 
reacted  to  global  and  domestic  pres- 
sures. At  the  same  time,  Canada  has 
followed  a  course  of  deemphasizing 
trade  with  the  United  States  and  di- 
versifying its  export  markets  Under 
these  conditions,  settling  bilateral  dis- 
putes will  be  more  difficult. 

Although  we  probably  have  closer 
governmental  tits  with  Canada  that 
with  any  other  nation,  I  believe  that 
our  process  of  settling  disputes  can  be 
improved.  The  current  process  tends 
to  be  highly  political,  and  there  is  sig- 
nificant linkage  among  issues.  Because 
of  the  dominance  of  the  United  States, 
Canadian  negotiators  sometimes  feel 
disadvantaged  in  this  process.  Less 
powerful  interests  in  each  country 
become  suspicious  that  their  interests 
are  being  traded  off  and  that  their  po- 
sitions are  not  judged  on  their  merits. 
Furthermore,  there  is  nothing  to 
compel  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  resolve  their  disputes. 

Of  course,  these  drawbacks  charac- 
terize most  bilateral  relationships.  But 
the  close  ties  and  harmonious  relation- 
ship the  United  States  has  with 
Canada  suggest  that  a  more  effective 
method  of  dispute  settlement  may  be 
possible.  I  propose  to  create  a  new 
entity,  the  International  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Commission,  whose  purpose 
would  be  to  facilitate  the  settlement 
of  bilateral  disputes  involving  econom- 
ic issues.  Modeled  after  the  successful 
International  Joint  Commission,  the 
new  Commission  would  have  an  equal 
number  of  Commissioners  appointed 
by  each  country  and  would  have  three 
basic  powers. 

First,  it  would  conduct  factfinding 
investigations  and  analyses  of  major 
bilateral  issues.  Disputes  are  often 
characterized  by  disagreements  over 
facts,  so  the  exercise  of  this  function 
could  help  establish  a  common  factual 
basis  in  controversial  issues.  Further- 
more, an  independent  analysis  of  the 
issues  involved  in  a  dispute  could  high- 
light possible  solutions  overlooked  by 
each  country. 

Second,  the  International  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Commission  could  give  advisory 
opinions  or  recommendations  on  issues 
referred  to  it  by  both  governments. 
This  function  would  obviously  be  most 
useful  when  each  government  follows 
the  recommendation.  The  IJC  has 
been  especially  successful  in  this 
regard.    Because    the    decisionmaking 


process  of  the  IJC  is  well  respected,  its 
recommendations  are  usually  adopted. 
Third,  the  International  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Commission  could  actually  arbi- 
trate disputes,  again  on  a  referral 
basis.  While  arbitration  is  a  useful 
method  of  dispute  settlement,  this 
function  would  not  likely  be  used  very 
much.  The  IJC  has  never  employed  its 
arbitral  responsibility,  probably  be- 
cau.se  this  requires  each  country  to 
yield  part  of  its  autonomy.  Nonethe- 
less, the  new  Commission  should  be 
given  this  responsibility  in  the  event 
that  the  United  States  and  Canada  de- 
termine that  arbitration  would  be 
useful  in  settling  certain  disputes. 

Some  observers  of  United  States-Ca- 
nadian affairs  have  expressed  skepti- 
cism with  the  notion  of  creating  an 
agency  like  the  IJC  to  handle  econom- 
ic issues.  It  is  fair  to  ask  whether  eco 
nomic  disputes  will  lend  themselves  to 
the  same  kind  of  United  States-Cana- 
dian cooperation  as  water  pollution 
issues  have  through  the  IJC.  I  believe, 
however,  that  a  workable  institution 
can  be  developed  if  each  country  is 
committed  to  an  improved  dispute  set- 
tlement process. 

Many  experts  on  United  States-Ca- 
nadian relations  have  commented  on 
the  need  to  improve  methods  of  man- 
aging our  bilateral  economic  affairs. 
While  few  have  endorsed  this  specific 
proposal,  some  have  embraced  even 
more  ambitious  plans  for  dispute  set- 
tlement. In  1979,  a  joint  working 
group  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  Canadian  Bar  Association 
issued  a  report  entitled  'Settlement  of 
International  Disputes  Between 
Canada  and  the  U.S.A."  This  report 
contains  valuable  information  and  rec- 
ommendations on  dispute  settlement 
procedures.  It  proposes  two  draft  trea- 
ties which  would  establish  compulsory 
and  optional  arbitration  in  various 
legal  and  nonlegal  areas  and  new  pro- 
cedures dealing  with  transfrontier  pol- 
lution. Although  my  proposal  is  not 
drawn  from  this  report,  the  proposals 
of  the  two  bar  associations  and  my 
proposal  for  a  new  commission  reflect 
a  common  belief  that  the  complex 
United  States-Canadian  economic  rela- 
tionship demands  an  improved  method 
of  resolving  disputes. 

My  proposal  addresses  those  con- 
flicts that  have  defied  resolution 
through  normal  channels.  Yet  another 
aspect  of  managing  our  bilateral  eco- 
nomic affairs  is  to  prevent  disputes 
from  arising  in  the  first  place.  This 
can  be  attempted  through  various 
methods  of  prior  notification  of  gov- 
ernment actions  of  more  extensive 
consultations  and  negotiations  on 
issues  identified  as  potentially  contro- 
versial. 

One  mechanism  which  could  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  is  a  Council 
comprised  of  U.S  Cabinet  Secretaries 
and  Canadian  Ministers.  Such  a  Coun- 


cil could  serve  as  a  forum  for  discus- 
sions on  issues  of  mutual  concern, 
with  the  hope  that  regular  consulta- 
tions can  prevent  differences  from  es- 
calating to  major  disputes. 

The  United  States  has  successfully 
used  this  mechanism  to  achieve 
progress  on  important  bilaterial  issues 
with  Japan  and  the  European  commu- 
nity. In  fact,  in  recent  years  the 
United  States  has  had,  with  varying 
degrees  of  activity,  bilateral  economic 
commissions  comprised  of  goverment 
officials  with  over  two  dozen  coun- 
tries. It  seems  unusal  that  we  have 
found  this  approach  so  useful  with  so 
many  countries  but  have  not  estab- 
lished such  a  Council  with  Canada, 
our  largest  trading  partner.  I  believe 
that  the  creation  of  such  a  Council 
merits  the  attention  of  trade  policy  of- 
ficials in  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

I  recognize  that  the  new  institution- 
al arrangment  I  am  proposing  is  not  a 
substitute  for  specific  trade  and  in- 
vestment policies  dealing  with  Canada. 
The  International  Joint  Economic 
Commission  would  be  intended  to  fa- 
cilitate the  relaxation  of  tensions  that 
threaten  to  undermine  the  mutually 
beneficial  aspects  of  our  extensive 
commercial,  social,  and  political  rela- 
tions. 

Our  relations  with  Canada  have  im- 
proved somewhat  in  recent  months 
and  the  Canadians  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  reevaluation  of  their  policy  toward 
the  United  States.  Now  may  be  the  ap- 
propriate time  for  each  country  to 
demonstrate  its  commitment  to  a 
strong  bilateral  relationship  by  creat- 
ing a  new  method  of  resolving  econom- 
ic disputes.* 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  2230.  A  bill  to  provide  a  means  to 
correct  imbalances  in  the  natural  gas 
market  in  order  to  restrain  prices 
charged  to  natural  gas  users;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

NATURAL  GAS  PRICE  REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1984 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  de- 
signed to  lower  our  ever-increasing 
natural  gas  prices.  Since  enactment  of 
the  1978  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act, 
which  I  opposed,  we  have  been  faced 
with  an  impossible  market  situation 
where  natural  gas  prices  keep  rising 
even  though  there  is  a  glut  of  natural 
gas  on  the  market.  Artificial  price  cat- 
egories create  "cheap"  gas  and  "expen- 
sive" gas  when  there  is  no  discernible 
difference  in  the  product  sold.  Gas 
pipelines  are  guaranteed  automatic 
price  increases  to  compensate  for  any 
gas  they  buy— no  matter  how  expen- 
sive or  what  alternatives  are  available. 
Pipelines  have  entered  into  long-term 
"take-or-pay  ■  contracts  which  lock 
them  into  purchasing  a  set  amount  of 
expensive    gas,     regardless    of    their 


demand  needs  or  the  alternative  cheap 
gas  available. 

This  bizarre  combination  has  result- 
ed in  increasing  gas  prices  for  the  con- 
sumer at  a  time  when  they  should  be 
decreasing.  Huge  reserves  of  "cheap '" 
gas  remain  untapped,  while  the  "ex- 
pensive" new  gas  is  being  pumped  out, 
leaving  the  captive  consumers  holding 
the  bag. 

To  worsen  matters,  there  is  scant  in- 
formation available  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove business  transactions  that  are 
not  made  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
public.  My  recent  experience  in  my 
home  State  of  South  Dakota,  where 
gas  prices  rose  almost  30  percent  at  a 
time  when  wellhead  prices  around  the 
country  were  going  down,  and  my  en- 
suing investigation  of  that  case,  dra- 
matically illustrated  the  real  problems 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
Congress  failed  to  address  this  prob- 
lem when  we  were  debating  the  vari- 
ous proposals  last  year.  At  that  time,  I 
asked  that  we  stay  in  session  until  this 
vital  issue  was  resolved.  We  must  have 
a  long-term  solution  to  this  problem.  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  we  can  accom- 
plish that  this  year.  But  it  has  proven 
to  be  very  difficult  to  reach  a  consen- 
sus on  this  issue.  The  American  con- 
sumer deserves  relief  now— especially 
in  the  Midwest  where  we  are  experi- 
encing one  of  our  coldest  winters. 

For  this  reason,  the  legislation  I  am 
offering  today  does  not  include  all  the 
elements  of  a  long-term  proposal.  I 
will  still  strive  for  that  end,  but  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  to  be  impossible 
in  the  near  term.  This  bill  would,  how- 
ever, address  the  key  problems  we  are 
facing  in  this  area  and  provide  con- 
sumer relief  now.  In  essence,  this  legis- 
lation would  do  the  following: 

First,  allow  gas  purchasers  to  market 
out  of  current  "take-or-pay"  obliga- 
tion; 

Second,  impose  a  "least  cost  mix" 
obligation  to  require  pipelines  to  pur- 
chase and  transport  gas  which  is  the 
cheapest  available  under  current  con- 
tracts; 

Third,  expand  the  definition  of 
"fraud  and  abuse"  to  include  business 
practices  which  are  not  in  the  public 
interest  or  which  are  determined  to  be 
imprudent;  and 

Fourth,  improve  pipeline  and  gas 
company  reporting  requirements  so 
policymakers  have  adequate  evidence 
upon  which  to  base  their  decisions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  swift 
action  to  approve  this  measure  soon  so 
we  can  provide  much-needed  relief  for 
natural  gas  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2230 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Natural  Gas  Market  Correction  Act  of 
1984.  ■ 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  problems  of  market  imbalance  threat- 
en the  natural  gas  industry; 

(2)  such  problems  are  likely  to  result  in 
natural  gas  users  being  burdened  by  exces- 
sively high  prices; 

(3)  interstate  commerce  is  significantly  af- 
fected by  such  problems; 

(4)  an  urgent  need  exists  to  provide  imme- 
diate relief  from  natural  gas  contract  provi- 
sions which  cause  those  problems:  and 

(5)  adequate  information  regarding  the 
operation  of  the  natural  gas  market  is  not 
available  to  the  Congress  and  the  public. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  natural  gas  supplies  to  end  users 
which  would  otherwise  occur  under  "take- 
or-pay""  and  other  minimum  charge  contract 
provisions- 
CD  by  permitting  natural  gas  pipeline 
companies  to  adjust  volumes  of  high-price 
natural  gas  they  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired to  take  from  producers  and  other 
suppliers,  thereby  facilitating  new  contracts 
(and  renegotiation  of  existing  contracts)  for 
lower-price  natural  gas;  and 

(2)  by  treating  any  failure  by  such  pipe- 
line companies  to  provide  to  their  customers 
the  least-cost  natural  gas  available  under 
contract  as  if  such  failure  were  "fraud, 
abuse,  or  similar  grounds"  for  purposes  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 

NATURAL  GAS  PURCHASE  CONTRACTS  DEEMED  TO 
INCLUDE  VOLUME  ADJUSTMENT  OPTION 

Sec  3.  (a)(1)  Any  contract  for  the  first 
sale  of  natural  gas  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude a  volume  adjustment  option  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (b))  with  respect  to  any 
natural  gas  the  first  sale  delivery  of  which 
would  ocxur  pursuant  to  such  contract  at 
any  time  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion and  before  July  1,  1984. 

(2)  Such  option  shall  be  in  addition  to. 
and  not  in  lieu  of,  any  other  provision  of 
such  contract;  except  that  such  option  shall 
supersede  any  other  provision  of  such  con- 
tract to  the  extent  such  other  provision 
would  prohibit  or  restrict  the  operation  of 
such  option. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"volume  adjustment  option"  means  a  con- 
tract provision  under  which  the  purchaser 
may  elect  to  refuse  to  take  delivery  under 
such  contract  of  any  volume  of  natural  gas 
(or  portion  thereof)  without  incurring  an 
obligation  to  pay  any  fee  or  charge  with  re- 
spect to  the  natural  gas  not  delivered  pursu- 
ant to  such  election. 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  shall  only  apply  to  natu- 
ral gas  produced  in  the  United  States  (in- 
cluding the  Outer  Continental  Shelf). 

(d)  This  section  shall  take  effect  begin- 
ning on  the  15th  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

failure  by  a  pipeline  to  ACQUIRE  THE  LEAST- 
COST  NATURAL  GAS  UNDER  CONTRACT  CONSID- 
ERED AS  FRAUD.  ABUSE,  OR  SIMILAR  GROUNDS 
FOR  PURPOSES  OF  FEDERAL  ENERGY  REGULA- 
TORY COMMISSION  REVIEWING  PASS-THROUGH 
OF  COSTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  under  sub- 
section (d),  the  purchase  by  any  natural  gas 
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pipeline  company  of  any  natural  gas  which 
is  delivered  on  any  day  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section  and  before  July  1. 
1984.  at  an  excessive  price  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  fraud,  abuse,  or  similar  grounds  for 


(4)  the  point  of  delivery  under  such  con- 
tract. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term   "natural  gas  pipeline  compa- 


with  those  who  can  best  influence  our 
schools. 

Mr.  President,  my  commitment  to 
education  has  been  a  lifelong  one. 
Having  had  the  experience  of  teaching 


Gr^PoncV'^AcT 'o^'"' 1978°' 111 ''u.aa    nv"  means  a  natural  gas  company   as  de-     vcK^ational    agriculture,    mathematics. 
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to  Nicaraguan  violations  of  the  OAS 
Charter's  prohibition  on  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  other  nations. 

While  the  situation  is  not  better  in 
Nicaragua  than  El  Salvador,  it  is 
surely   simpler.   Whereas   Nicaragua's 


This  country  named  after  the  Sav- 
iour is,  indeed,  in  direful  need  of  one. 
However,  it  will  have  to  find  the  stuff 
of  salvation  from  within. 

While  the  United  States  can  provide 
important  assistance,  there  are  limits 


the  State  Department's  January  16 
report  made  this  comment  concerning 
the  Salvador  judicial  system  in  gener- 
al, but  it  appears  especially  applicable 
to  the  churchwomen's  case: 

Thp  nrnhlpm  of  intimidation  i.s  .subtle  and 
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pipeline  company  of  any  natural  gas  which 
is  delivered  on  any  day  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section  and  before  July  1. 
1984.  at  an  excessive  price  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  fraud,  abuse,  or  similar  grounds  for 
purposes  of  section  601(c)(2)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C. 
3431(c)(2)). 

(b)  For  purposes  of  sul)section  (a),  the 
price  of  natural  gas  delivered  to  any  natural 
gas  pipeline  company  on  any  day  shall  be 
considered  excessive  if  that  price  exceeds 
the  price  of  any  other  natural  gas  not  deliv- 
ered to  such  pipeline  company  on  that  day 
but  which  could  have  been  acquired  by  such 
pipeline  company  for  delivery  on  that  day 
under  any  contract  to  which  the  pipeline 
company  is  a  party.  Any  modification  of 
such  contract  after  December  31.  1983  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence  to  the  extent  such 
modification  results  in  a  higher  price,  lower 
delivered  volume,  or  earlier  termination  of 
such  contract  than  would  otherwise  occur 
under  the  terms  of  such  contract  as  they 
were  in  effect  December  31.  1983. 

(c)  The  purchase  of  any  natural  gas.  by 
any  natural  gas  pipeline  company,  which  is 
not  determined  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  or  which  is  the  result  of  careless  or 
otherwise  imprudent  business  practices, 
shall  be  considered  as  fraud,  abuse,  or  simi- 
lar grounds  for  purposes  of  section  601(c)(2) 
Df  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15 
U.S.C.  343l(cK2)). 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
acquisition  of  any  natural  gas  if— 

(1)  such  acquisition  is  determined  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to 
oe  justified  Decau.se  of  field  drainage  re- 
quirements, because  of  peak-shaving  de- 
mands of  any  pipeline.  local  distribution 
company,  or  end-user,  or  because  of  similar 
reasons;  and 

(2)  a  filing  Cor  sucn  exception  is  included 
with  the  first  filing  made  by  such  company 
under  section  5(a)  of  this  Act. 

(e)  This  section  shall  lake  effect  begin- 
ning on  the  lilteenin  day  after  the  date  of 
ihe  enactment  of  Ihis  Act. 

MODIFICATION  DF  COSTS  UNDER  PURCHASED  CAS 
ADJUSTMENT  CLAUSE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  W.thin  fifteen  days  after  the 
date  of  ine  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
monthly  tnereafter.  such  natural  gas  pipe- 
'ine  company  shall  file  with  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission— 

!1)  a  statement  explaining  how  such  pipe- 
line company  has  used  and  will  use  the  con- 
tract rig+its  available  under  section  3.  as  well 
as  other  steps  it  has  taken  and  proposes  to 
lake,  to  achieve  the  lowest  possible  weight- 
ed average  acquisition  cost  of  natural  gas: 
and 

(2)  a  modification  of  the  costs  to  be  recov- 
ered by  suc:i  pipeline  under  a  purchased  gas 
adjustment  clause.  If  ine  *eighted  average 
acquisition  cost  of  natural  gas  by  such  pipe- 
line compatiV  is  tower  by  reason  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  contract  rights  available  imder 
section  3  or  otner  steps  laksn  by  such  pipe- 
.ine  compaiiy. 

<b)  Any  modiiicalion  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  shall  taiie  effect  on  and  after  the 
dale  it  is  filed. 

ic)  The  filings  made  under  this  section 
shall  specify,  witt:  respect  to  each  contract 
under  whicn  the  pipeline  company  can  ac- 
quire natural  gas  during  ttie  period  covered 
oy  section  3— 

( 1 )  the  parlies  lo  such  contract; 

;2)  ihe  volumes  -.iiaiect  to  such  contract: 

!3)  the  price  or  prices  for  the  natural  gas 
subject  tosucii  contract:  and 


(4)  the  point  of  delivery  under  such  con- 
tract. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "natural  gas  pipeline  compa- 
ny" means  a  natural  gas  company,  as  de- 
fined in  section  2(6)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act: 

(2)  the  terms     first  sale."  "deliver."  and 
Outer  Continental  Shelf"  have  the  mean- 
ings given  such  terms  by  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978:  and 

(3)  the  term  "purchased  gas  adjustment 
clause"  has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
under  regulations  issued  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Act.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self.  Mr.    HoLLiNGS,   Mr.   Ste- 
vens, and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.J.  Res.  215.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  April  23-27,  1984, 
as       National     Student     Leadership 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL  STUDENT  LEADERSHIP  WEEK 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  216,  which  calls  upon 
the  President  to  proclaim  April  23 
through  April  27,  1984,  as  "National 
Student  Leadership  Week." 

In  view  of  the  several  recent  commis- 
sion reports  which  have  been  highly 
critical  of  the  quality  of  public  educa- 
tion in  our  country,  it  is  all  the  more 
important  to  encourage  the  kind  of 
student  leadership  which  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  quality  education.  This  par- 
ticular week  in  April  would  be  set 
aside  in  order  to  increase  public  aware- 
ness of  outstanding  student  leaders 
and  to  encourage  them  in  their  vari- 
ous cocurricular  activities. 

During  this  week,  students  who  have 
been  selected  by  their  peers  will  be 
participating  in  a  variety  of  activities 
designed  to  further  develop  their  lead- 
ership skills.  Around  tne  Nation,  these 
voung  people  will  be  conducting  de- 
bates on  local.  State  and  national 
issues;  inviting  government  officials  to 
3peak  in  assembly  meetings;  holding 
jtudent  elections;  and  sponsoring  "city 
official  for  a  day '  programs.  This 
latter  activity  is  an  exercise  in  civic  re- 
sponsialiity  in  which  students  assume 
iihe  role  of  their  mayors,  police  chiefs 
.and  city  council  members. 

Other  programs  that  have  been  im- 
plemented lo  encourage  social  respon- 
sibility include  "Social  Awareness 
Day,"  Senior  Citizen  Awareness 
Day,"  youth  career  days  and  voter  reg- 
istration week.  By  participating  in  co- 
curricular activities  such  as  these,  our 
youth  are  developing  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsible citizenship  that  helps  mold 
the  future  leaders  of  our  Nation. 

Specially  designed  programs  such  as 
these  involve  a  strong  community 
effort  and  are  designed  and  imple- 
mented at  the  local  level.  By  restoring 
parents,  local  governments  and  com- 
munity leaders  to  their  rightful  place 
in  the  educational  process,  the  respon- 
sibility for  quality  education  will  rest 


with  those  who  can  best  influence  our 
schools. 

Mr.  President,  my  commitment  to 
education  has  been  a  lifelong  one. 
Having  had  the  experience  of  teaching 
vocational  agriculture,  mathematics, 
and  physics,  and  coaching  athletics,  as 
well  as  having  served  as  Edgefield 
County  superintendent  of  education  in 
my  State.  I  feel  that  I  have  an  under- 
standing of  how  important  it  is  to  en- 
courage young  people  in  their  endeav- 
ors, and  to  promote  excellence  in  edu- 
cation. 

Congressional  enactment  of  this 
commemorative  resolution,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  symbolic  of  our  support  for 
the  paramount  goal  of  promoting  ex- 
cellence in  education.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  demonstrating 
their  support  for  these  student  leaders 
by  cosponsoring  this  resolution. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.J.  Res.  216.  Joint  resolution  to 
affirm  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  advance  human  rights  in  El  Salva- 
dor by  taking  all  measures  that  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure 
that  those  responsibility  for  the  mur- 
ders of  four  American  churchwomen 
and  other  U.S.  citizer^  are  brought  to 
justice,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

O  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
i-ise  to  introduce  a  resolution  which 
would  provide  a  clear  and  unequivocal 
declaration  that  the  United  States  will 
insist  on  respect  for  human  rights  in 
El  Salvador.  In  furtherance  of  this 
ourpose,  it  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  all  measures  which  may 
je  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure 
those  responsible  for  the  arutal  mur- 
ders of  four  American  churchwomen 
and  other  U.S.  citizens  are  orought  to 
irial.  To  this  end,  the  President  would 
ae  authorized  to  provide  protection  for 
the  participants  in  the  judicial  proc- 
ess. This  measure  also  includes  a 
aroader  authorization  to  permit  U.S. 
assistance  to  El  Salvador  to  Improve 
tne  professionalism  and  haman  rights 
performance  of  its  criminal  justice 
system. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  problems 
plaguing  that  turbulent  region  of  the 
world  we  call  Central  America  none 
are  more  complex  and  challenging 
than  those  in  Et  Salvador.  In  saying 
this,  I  do  not  wish  to  ae  understood  as 
falling  to  credit  Nicaragua  for  its  de- 
stabilizing influence  in  this  isthmus. 
Tne  Sandinista  government— intent  as 
It  is  on  exporting  Its  Marxist-Leninist 
revolution  to  its  nsignbors— is  the 
major  direct  sojrce  of  the  L.trnult  in 
the  area.  But  there,  at  ieast,  our  ad- 
versaries and  their  intentions  are  read- 
ily discerned— which  tends  to  make 
oar  choices  among  possiale  pciiicies  at 
once  narrower  and  somewhat  ea.:;ier  to 
make.  We  cannot  but  respond  firmly 


to  Nicaraguan  violations  of  the  OAS 
Charter's  prohibition  on  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  other  nations. 

While  the  situation  is  not  better  in 
Nicaragua  than  El  Salvador,  it  is 
surely  simpler.  Whereas  Nicaragua's 
fundamentally  democratic  revolution 
was  captured  and  dishonored  by  totali- 
tarians  thereby  prompting  an  insur- 
gency. El  Salvador  is  a  fledgling  de- 
mocracy being  torn  apart  by  two  civil 
wars  in  which  the  motivations  and  fre- 
quently the  identities  of  the  various 
participants  and  factions  are  unclear 
or  unknown.  Moreover,  even  if  the 
Sandinistas  were  to  cease  their  sup- 
port for  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador,  the 
deprivation  and  strife  would  surely 
continue. 

El  Salvador  has  been  embroiled  in 
violent  conflicts  since  1979.  One  of 
these  conflicts  pits  persons  seeking 
democratic  government  and  reform 
against  those  trying  to  frustrate  these 
efforts  through  use  of  death  squads 
and  other  violations  of  basic  human 
values.  The  second  involves  guerril- 
las—backed by  Nicaragua  and  Cuba— 
who  seek  the  overthrow  of  the  Salva- 
doran  Government.  Terrorist  tactics 
have  been  widely  employed  by  both 
right  and  left  wing  factions.  Undisci- 
plined military  and  security  forces 
have  committed  murders  and  other 
abuses.  The  fragile  democratic  institu- 
tions cannot  long  survive  this  kind  of 
dual  assaults.  There  has  been  some 
progress,  but  the  path  traveled  has 
been  a  tortuous  one.  Despair  seems  to 
be  the  constant  companion  of  hope. 

One  cannot  visit  El  Salvador  without 
developing  a  case  of  melancholy.  I  was 
there  in  December  as  part  of  a  trip  to 
Central  America  which  also  took  me 
to  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  Nicara- 
gua. One  can  see  something  of  the 
character  of  the  countries  in  the  ca- 
thedrals in  their  capitals.  To  call  the 
one  in  San  Salvador  austere  is  to  flat- 
ter it.  While  the  country  is  without 
doubt  poor,  it  is  not  so  poor  that  its 
oligarchs  would  be  unable  to  provide 
the  funds  required  to  give  the  cathe- 
dral the  most  basic  of  whitewashes. 
Indeed,  Honduras  is  a  much  poorer 
nation  and  yet  its  national  cathedral  is 
obviously  meticulously  cared  for.  How- 
ever, at  least  the  cathedral  San  Salva- 
dor stood,  in  contrast  to  Managua 
which  lost  its  cathedral  in  an  earth- 
quake and  replaced  it  with  votive 
lights  and  icons  depicting  its  new 
"saints,"  Sandino  and  the  founders  of 
the  FSLN.  But  how  long  can  the  Sal- 
vadoran  edifice  endure?  It  has  already 
withstood  the  assassination  of  an 
archbishop  while  saying  mass.  How 
much  more  can  it  take?  The  final, 
awful  prophecy  of  William  Butler 
Yeats'  poem,  "The  Second  Coming," 
came  to  mind: 

Things  fall  apart; 

The  centre  cannot  hold: 

Mere  anarchy  is  loosed  upon  the  world. 


This  country  named  after  the  Sav- 
iour is,  indeed,  in  direful  need  of  one. 
However,  it  will  have  to  find  the  stuff 
of  salvation  from  within. 

While  the  United  States  can  provide 
important  assistance,  there  are  limits 
to  what  it  can  achieve.  If  El  Salvador 
wishes  to  see  its  way  through  the 
woods,  its  leaders  must  end  the  right- 
wing  deathsquads  and  the  abuses  of 
civil  liberties  by  its  army  and  security 
forces.  I  put  this  proposition:  If  Salva- 
dorah  democracy  cannot  be  protected 
from  the  predators  on  the  right,  it 
surely  will  not  withstand  the  assault 
from  the  left.  The  center  must  hold. 

I  spoke  to  President  Magana  about 
the  brutal  1980  murders  of  four  Amer- 
ican churchwomen  in  his  country  and 
the  prosecution  of  the  five  former  na- 
tional guardsmen  who  have  been 
charged  with  these  crimes.  I  consider 
this  a  major  test  of  Salvadoran  resolve 
to  make  its  woefully  deficient  judicial 
system  work— a  system  which  has  been 
plagued  by  the  ever  present  potential 
for  intimidation  and  corruption.  It  is 
in  the  interests  of  both  our  countries 
that  justice  be  done  in  this  case.  He 
agreed. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  the  reality  of  El 
Salvador  that  its  own  leaders  cannot 
be  confident  that  justice  will  be  done, 
especially  in  cases  with  political  over- 
tones. Our  State  Department's  Janu- 
ary 16,  1984,  situation  report  on  El 
Salvador  refers  to  the  "lack  of  respect 
and  faith  in  the  law"  and  the  "effec- 
tive collapse  of  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice"— a  system  which 
manages  a  conviction  rate  of  only  10 
to  20  percent  even  in  less  sensitive 
cases  of  murder  and  other  felonies. 

While  I  was  on  my  trip,  press  arti- 
cles appeared  which  commented  on 
the  Tyler  Commission  report  on  the 
churchwomen's  case.  The  New  York 
Times— December  14,  1983— said  that 
the  report  rebuts  criticism  that  the  ad- 
ministration failed  to  press  for  swift 
prosecution  of  the  case.  From  my 
review  of  the  matter,  I  can  say  that 
our  Government  has  indeed  pressed 
the  case.  It  is  my  opinion  that  without 
the  pressure  from  our  Government, 
the  prosecution  would  not  have  gone 
forward. 

The  Times  also  said  that  the  Tyler 
report  found  "substantial  evidence" 
that  the  five  national  guardsmen  ar- 
rested are  guilty  of  the  murders,  but 
"expressed  concern  that  political  pres- 
sures in  El  Salvador  would  undermine 
the  government's  ability  to  bring  the 
murders  to  justice." 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  military  exerts  a  significant  influ- 
ence in  society  and  that  it  is  relatively 
rare  to  have  a  prosecution  of  members 
of  the  Salvadoran  military  in  civil 
courts  for  crimes  committed  on  duty. 
Whether  a  jury  can  be  assembled  and 
have  the  courage  to  vote  their  con- 
sciences remains  an  open  and  most 
troubling  question.  In  this  connection. 


the  State  Department's  January  16 
report  made  this  comment  concerning 
the  Salvador  judicial  system  in  gener- 
al, but  it  appears  especially  applicable 
to  the  churchwomen's  case: 

The  problem  of  intimidation  is  subtle  and 
pervasive.  Adjudication  of  a  complaint 
against  a  Security  Force  member,  for  exam- 
ple, would  simply  be  assumed  to  court  a  risk 
of  retaliation,  even  if  unstated.  In  this  cli- 
mate, physical  security  measures  for  partici- 
pants in  sensitive  cases— judges,  lawyers, 
jurors,  witnesses— are  necessary  and  urgent. 
There  are  now  none. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  understate 
the  distressful  circumstances  in  El  Sal- 
vador. Nor  can  I  understate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  case  against  those 
charged  with  murdering  the  church- 
women proceeding  to  trial— a  trial 
which  must  be  insulated  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  from  intimida- 
tion. The  successful  conduct  of  such  a 
trial  cannot  but  be  considered  a  criti- 
cal test  of  the  resolve  of  El  Salvador  to 
establish  the  rule  of  rule.  A  failure 
will  do  far  more  than  dash  the  hopes 
of  the  families  and  friends  of  the 
other  Americans  murdered  in  El  Sal- 
vador that  their  killers  will  be  appre- 
hended and  brought  to  justice:  It  will 
raise  serious  doubts  whether  El  Salva- 
dor is  capable  of  achieving  any  sub- 
stantive progress  toward  reform. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution  I 
offer  affirms  that  it  is  U.S.  policy  to 
insist  on  respect  for  human  rights  in 
El  Salvador  and  our  Nation's  determi- 
nation to  take  all  measures  that  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  bring  to 
justice  the  persons  responsible  for  the 
murders  of  the  churchwomen  and 
other  U.S.  citizens. 

Section  2  of  the  resolution  specifical- 
ly authorizes  the  President  to  provide 
assistance  to  El  Salvador  for  the  pro- 
tection of  participants  in  the  prosecu- 
tions of  those  charged  with  the  mur- 
ders of  the  churchwomen  and  other 
U.S.  citizens.  It  would  be  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  determine  the  particular  type 
of  assistance.  However,  he  would  have 
an  array  of  options  at  his  disposal, 
which  might  include  teaching  the  Sal- 
vadorans  the  security  techniques  em- 
ployed in  our  Justice  Department's 
witness  protection  program,  such  as 
relocation  assistance.  Funds  for  the 
purpose  could  be  drawn  from  the  $3 
million  authorized  in  the  continuing 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984  for, 
among  other  things,  projects  in  El  Sal- 
vador to  promote  "protection  for  key 
participants  in  pending  judicial  cases." 
(Sec.  101(b)(1),  Public  Law  98-151.) 

Section  3  would  provide  a  standing 
authorization  for  the  President  to  give 
assistance  to  El  Salvador  for  programs 
and  projects  to  promote  the  creation 
of  judicial  investigative  capabilities, 
protection  for  key  participants,  in 
pending  judicial  cases,  and  moderniza- 
tion of  penal  and  evidentiary  codes.  As 
indicated,  the  current  authority  will 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
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Section  4  provides  an  authorization 
for  appropriations  necessary  to  carry 
out  sections  3  and  4. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  216 

Whereas  there  are  two  separate  armed 
ronriicts  raging  in  El  Salvador,  one  pitting 
ptTson.s  seeking  democratic  government  and 
reform  against  those  tr>ing  to  frustrate 
the.se  efforts  through  use  of  deathsquads 
and  other  violations  of  ba.sic  human  values, 
the  other  involving  guerrillas— supported  b.v 
Nicaragua.  Cuba  and  ultimately  the  Soviet 
Union— .seeking  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador: 

Whereas  demonstrable  progress  by  EI  Sal- 
vador toward  democratic  reform  and  respect 
for  human  rights  is  essential  if  it  is  success- 
fully to  resist  subjugation  by  Marxist-Lenin- 
i.sl  revolutionaries. 

Whert-as  at  least  nine  United  States  citi- 
zens, including  four  churchwomen.  have 
been  murdered  in  El  Salvador  in  the  past 
few  jfars; 

Whereas  the  investigations  and  prosecu 
tions  of  the.se.  as  »e!i  as  o'.her  rrimes.  have 
\3cen  plagued  by  a  criminal  justice  system 
which  i.s  wiji^fullv  inefficient  and  .suscepta- 
bie  tu  political  pres.sure.  intimidation  and 
corruption:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bv  thi  Senate  and  House  o/  Reu- 
resentatires  of  the  United  States  oj  Amrrica 
in  Conorr^.'i  assembled.  That  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  insist  on  respect  for 
human  richts  in  El  Salvador  and.  in  further- 
ance of  such  policy  the  United  Slates  is  dt- 
termined  to  take  all  measures  which  may  be 
nfee.ssary  or  apprf'priate  to  assure  that 
those  responsible  for  the  murders  in  that 
•-ountrv  of  United  Stales  ciii/.ens  including 
four  American  churchwomen.  are  brought 
to  justice. 

Sec  2.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
section  1.  and  notwithstanding  section  660 
of  the  Foreign  As.sistance  Act  of  1961.  the 
President  is  authorized  to  provide  assistance 
to  El  Salvador  for  the  protection  of  partici 
pants  in  the  prcseciuions  of  these  charged 
with  the  murders  of  the  American  church- 
women and  other  Unii"d  States  citizens. 

Sec.  ;<.  Noiwith-sranding  section  660  of  the 
Foreign  .A.ssi.stance  Act  of  1961.  the  Presi- 
dent i.s  authorized  to  provide  assistance  to 
El  Sah  ador  for  programs  and  projects  to 
promote  the  creation  of  judicial  investiga- 
tive '-aiiabilities.  protection  for  key  partici- 
pants in  pending  judicial  cases,  and  modern- 
ization of  penal  and  evidentiary  codes. 

Sec  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  sections  2  and  3. 

SEC.  .*).  This  joint  re.solution  may  be  cited 
as  Declaration  of  United  States  Policy  Con- 
cerning Human  Rights  in  El  Salvador."* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr. 
Percy.  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
Cohen.  Mr.  Pressler. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Chiles.  Mr.  Melcher. 
Pryor.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Abdnor. 
Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Hollincs.  Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Pell,    Mr.   Sarbanes.    and   Mr. 

LUGAR): 

S.J.  Res.  217.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  May  6.  1984, 
through  May  12.  1984.  as  "Senior 
Center  Week":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

SENIOR  CENTER  WEEK 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  offer  today,  along  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  Senator  Glenn,  and 
19  cosponsors,  a  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  of  May  6  to 
be  "Senior  Center  Week." 

Mr.  President,  traditionally.  May  of 
each  year  is  designated  as  Older  Amer- 
icans Month.  It  is  a  month  set  aside  to 
acknowledge  and  honor  older  persons 
for  their  valuable  contributions  to  our 
Nation.  Older  Americans  Month  is 
celebrated  across  the  country  by 
senior  citizen  organizations,  local  gov- 
ernments, and  other  community 
groups.  Senior  Center  Week  will  illus- 
trate that  communities  and  older  citi- 
zens are  increasingly  accepting  senior 
centers  as  the  primary  source  in  the 
community  for  meeting  the  social  as 
well  as  service  needs  of  the  older 
person. 

Today,  local  communities  support 
over  8.000  centers  operating  across  our 
Nation.  Senior  center  programs  serve 
over  5  miiiion  older  persons  and  range 
from  .small  programs  in  church  halls 
to  e.xtensive  multipurpose  centers,  of- 
fering: services  from  nutrition  and 
counseling  to  information  on  employ- 
ment and  community  service  opportu- 
nities for  older  persons.  Whatever 
their  size  or  scope,  all  senior  centers 
have  one  thing  in  common— their  pro- 
grams provide  services  and  activities 
which  enhance  and,  in  many  cases, 
extend  the  quality  of  life  of  older  per- 
sons. 

Congress  recognized  the  value  of 
senior  centers  when  it  established  a 
separate  program  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  to  develop  multipur- 
pose senior  centers  as  a  place  where 
older  persons  could  receive  a  variety  of 
services,  such  as  health  and  legal  serv- 
ices, under  one  roof.  This  program 
continues  today  under  the  auspices  of 
title  III-B  of  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging.  I  will  work  to 
insure  that  senior  centers  remain  a 
visible  part  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  Older 
Americans  Month  is  health  and  physi- 
cal fitness.  Senior  Center  Week  will 
provide  an  opportunity  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  creative  ways  in  which  cen- 
ters across  the  country  are  responding 
to  the  needs  of  older  persons  who  are 
at-risk  of  institutionalization,  those 
who  are  more  frail  and  more  depend- 
ent than  their  able-bodied  counter- 
parts. The  work  senior  centers  do  com- 


plements, in  a  very  real  sense,  our  ef- 
forts to  promote  alternatives  to  insti- 
tutionalization for  older  persons. 
These  centers  supply  the  health  pro- 
motion and  preventive  services  which 
are  so  critical  to  those  older  persons 
who  need  only  a  small  amount  of  help 
in  order  to  remain  active  and  inde- 
pendent. Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to 
sponsor  this  resolution  on  senior  cen- 
ters to  promote  the  recognition  they 
so  richly  deserve. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  217 

Joint  Resolution  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  of  May  6. 
1984.  through  May  12. 1984.  as  Senior  Cen- 
ter Week". 

Whereas  local  communities  support  over 
eight  thousand  senior  centers  and  there  is 
hardly  a  city  or  town  without  one; 

Whereas  senior  centers  affirm  the  dignity, 
.self-worth  and  independence  of  older  per- 
sons by  facilitating  their  decisions  and 
action,  tapping  their  experiences,  skills  and 
knowledge,  and  enabling  their  continued 
contribution  lo  the  community: 

Whereas,  encouraged  and  supported  by 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  senior  centers 
function  as  service  delivery  focal  points, 
helping  older  persons  to  help  themselves 
and  each  other,  and  offering  service  or 
access  to  community  services  as  needed: 

Whereas  the  month  of  May  has  historical- 
ly been  proclaimed  Older  Americans  Month, 
and  communities  across  the  country  are 
giving  special  recognition  to  older  persons 
and  the  role  of  senior  centers  in  serving 
them: and 

Whereas  the  national  theme  for  Older 
Americans  Month  is  Health  and  Physical 
Fitness,  and  senior  centers  nationwide  are 
viewed  as  centers  of  wellness  and  activity: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested,  as  part  of  the 
proclamation  for  Older  Americans  Month,  lo 
designate  the  week  of  May  6.  1984  through 
May  12.  1984.  as  Senior  Center  Week"  and 
lo  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United  Stales 
lo  honor  older  Americans  and  these  local 
organizations  that  bring  together  activities 
and  services  for  their  benefit.* 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  introducing  this  joint  reso- 
lution to  designate  the  week  of  May  6 
as  "Senior  Center  Week." 

The  senior  center  of  today  is  a  com- 
munity focal  point,  a  place  where 
older  Americans  can  meet,  receive 
services,  and  participate  in  activities 
that  will  enhance  their  dignity,  sup- 
port their  independence,  and  encour- 
age their  involvement  in  the  communi- 
ty. 

Since  1943.  when  the  first  senior 
center  was  established  in  New  York 


City,  the  senior  center  concept  has 
grown  into  a  service  system  of  more 
than  8.000  centers  located  in  commu- 
nities throughout  the  country.  In  fa- 
cilities ranging  from  storefronts  to 
mobile  units  to  modern  new  buildings, 
these  locally  initialed  operations  tap 
the  skills,  knowledge,  and  experience 
of  older  persons  and  focus  them  on  ac- 
tivities that  benefit  themselves,  their 
families,  and  their  communities. 

The  multipurpose  senior  center  acts 
as  a  bridge  to  the  community.  Older 
people  have  the  same  basic  needs  that 
all  people  have— for  meaningful  rela- 
tionships and  for  opportunities  to  be 
participating  members  of  our  society. 
Regardless  of  economic  status,  oppor- 
tunities to  fulfill  these  needs  lessen  as 
individuals  age.  The  senior  center  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  establishing 
new  roles  for  the  former  employee, 
employer,  student,  parent,  and  home- 
maker.  The  senior  center  helps  older 
persons  feel  that  they  can  and  should 
continue  contributing  to  their  commu- 
nities, and  that  they  are  valuable 
members  of  their  communities. 

The  senior  center  originally  directed 
its  activities  to  older  persons  who 
came  to  the  facility,  but  today's  cen- 
ters increasingly  are  developing  serv- 
ices to  meet  the  needs  of  all  older  per- 
sons within  a  given  geographical  area. 
Such  activities  include  services  to  the 
homebound,  first  identifying  them 
through  outreach  efforts  and  then  fol- 
lowing up  with  friendly  visiting,  home- 
delivered  meals,  chore  services,  and 
escort  services. 

The  growth  of  senior  centers  closely 
corresponds  to  the  flow  of  Federal  dol- 
lars made  available  to  senior  centers 
after  passage  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965.  Authorized  by  title  III-B 
of  the  act.  senior  centers  have  become 
firmly  established  in  the  fabric  of 
American  social  agencies.  This  year  we 
will  reauthorize  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  and  we  will  strongly  reaffirm  our 
support  for  senior  centers  as  a  promi- 
nent part  of  the  act. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  roles  that 
senior  centers,  their  dedicated  staff 
and  volunteers,  and  their  participants 
can  perform  in  any  community.  I  am 
honored  to  sponsor  this  resolution 
which  recognizes  senior  centers  and 
their  important  mission— to  provide  a 
broad  spectrum  of  services,  including 
provision  of  health,  social,  nutritional 
and  recreational  services  for  older  per- 
sons. As  older  persons  and  those  who 
work  with  them  through  the  senior 
center  gain  attention  as  a  viable  re- 
source, the  image  of  aging  begins  to 
take  on  a  more  positive  thrust.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion for  "Senior  Center  Week.  "• 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   I0B6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 


setts (Mr.  TsoNGAS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1086,  a  bill  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 212(a)(4)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   1621 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNGAS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1621.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require 
commercial  passenger  carrying  air- 
craft to  be  equipped  with  smoke  detec- 
tors and  automatic  fire  extinguishers 
in  all  aircraft  lavatories  and  galley 
areas. 

S.   1762 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  RuDMAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1762,  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1983." 

S.  2003 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  BiNGAMAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2003,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  impose  duties  on  subsidized  hydrau- 
lic cement,  cement  clinker,  and  con- 
crete block  and  brick. 

S.  2089 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  QuAYLE)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  2089,  a  bill  to  extend  section 
167(k)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
for  10  years. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  1  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LuGAR).  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  118,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  establish  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
175th  Anniversary  Commission. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  167 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
167,  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTrON  184 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ITollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz),  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  184,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  March  4,  1984, 
through  March  10,  1984,  as  "National 
Beta  Club  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 


(Mr.  Boren).  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen).  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum),  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle).  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye). 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd).  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Domenici),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
TON),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon),  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  TsoNGAS)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 86.  a  concurrent  re.solution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  persecution  of  members  of 
the  Baha'i  religion  in  Iran  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  287 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  287,  a 
resolution  establishing  a  Task  Force 
on  Agricultural  Credit. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici).  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky).  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  287, 
supra. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  315-RE- 
LATING  TO  FUNDING  OF  COL- 
LEGE WORK-STUDY  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

S.  Res.  315 

Whereas  the  fiscal  year  1984  budget  did 
not  contain  adequate  funding  for  college 
work-study  programs  under  part  C  of  title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965: 

Whereas  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget  con- 
tained college  work-study  program  funding 
which  was  seven  percent  higher  than  the 
fiscal  year  1984  budget: 

Whereas  fiscal  year  1984  appropriations 
for  college  work-study  programs  were  inad- 
equate to  meet  the  needs  of  lower-  and 
middle-income  students  wishing  lo  obtain  a 
postsecondary  education: 

Whereas  the  college  work-study  program 
has  proven  a  wise  investment  for  our  coun- 
try by  giving  students  valuable  work  experi- 
ence: 

Whereas  the  college  work-study  program 
has  contributed  to  our  nation's  economic 
health  by  supplying  our  workforce  with 
well-trained  personnel:  and 

Whereas  funding  for  the  fiscal  year  1985 
budget  should  expand  in  proportion  to  the 
needs  of  students  across  the  Nation:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved.  That,  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  fiscal  year  1985  appropria- 
tions for  college  work -study  programs  under 
part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  should  be  increased  lo  not  less 
than  the  amounts  available  in  fiscal  year 


skills,  but  they  also  enable  these  nec- 
essary programs  continued  existence. 

The  college  work-study  program  has 
proven  a  wise  investment  for  our  coun- 
try. I  encourage  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  continue  their  support  for 


mony  on  S.  1811  and  H.R.  71,  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
engage  in  a  special  study  of  the  poten- 
tial for  ground  water  recharge  in  the 
High  Plains  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
aoses. 
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work  are  an  inspiration  to  all.  He  is 
sorely  missed. 

As  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Zukowsky,  let  me 
again  this  year  remind  the  American 
people  about  the  special  place  January 
22  holds  on  the  calendar  for  the  free 


tinue  their  activity,  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  do  so. 

The  so-called  rightist  elements  in  El 
Salvador  have  no  monopoly  on  vio- 
lence in  that  country.  The  insurgents 
can  be  equally  brutal  and  often  are. 


ity  for  many  of  the  killings  and  disappear- 
ances to  a  political-military  network  estab- 
lished by  rightist  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
October  1979  U.S.-backed  reformist  coup. 
Today,  the  network  has  an  aboveground 
alter  ego  in  the  Nationalist  Republican  Alli- 
ance (ARENA).  El  Savador's  largest  right- 
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Resoli-ed.  That,  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  fiscal  year  1985  appropria- 
tions for  college  workstudy  programs  under 
part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  should  be  increased  to  not  less 
than  the  amounts  available  in  fiscal  year 
1983. 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  offer  a  resolution  which 
would  increase  the  fiscal  year  1985  ap- 
propriations for  college  work-study 
programs  under  part  C  of  title  IV  to 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  to 
not  less  than  amounts  available  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

The  fiscal  year  1984  appropriations 
for  college  work-study  programs  were 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  lower- 
and  middle-income  students  wishing  to 
obtain  a  postsecondary  education.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  realize  the  full 
potential  of  this  fine  program. 

As  a  student  at  the  University  of 
South  Dakota.  I  qualified  for  work- 
study  funds  and  was  employed  at  the 
Governmental  Research  Bureau.  This 
program  enabled  me  to  help  pay  for 
my  college  education.  I  performed 
legal  work  for  the  city  of  Boston  as  a 
law  student  at  Harvard  University 
under  the  work-study  program.  The 
college  work-study  program  helped  me 
gain  experience  and  additional  money 
to  continue  my  studies. 

The  college  work-study  program  has 
long  been  a  means  by  which  low- 
income  college  students  can  earn 
money  while  in  school.  The  students 
under  the  program  perform  productive 
work  for  pay.  These  earnings  are  usu- 
ally put  right  back  into  the  students' 
educational  institution  for  such  things 
as  tuition,  books,  and  housing.  Not 
only  does  the  program  provide  stu- 
dents with  an  earned  income,  but  it 
also  allows  them  to  gain  valuable  job 
experience  while  still  in  school. 

Carolyn  Clague.  a  4-H  youth  special- 
ist at  South  Dakota  State  University, 
has  told  me  the  work-study  students 
she  supervises  write  booklets,  prepare 
materials  for  workshops,  do  research, 
compile  data,  handle  correspondence, 
review  literature,  and  many  other  im- 
portant jobs.  These  are  just  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  jobs  that  college  work- 
study  students  perform  throughout  a 
school  year.  Jobs  such  as  those  1  have 
mentioned  give  students  skills  which 
can  be  applied  to  a  postgraduation  job. 
Many  students  use  their  work-study 
jobs  as  a  stepping  stone  to  their  future 
career  goals. 

By  supplying  our  country's  work 
force  with  well-trained  young  people, 
we  not  only  improve  productivity,  but 
also  contribute  to  the  good  economic 
health  of  our  Nation. 

Many  colleges  across  the  country  use 
work-study  students  to  perform  tasks 
which  free  the  permanent  staff  mem- 
bers to  operate  various  educational 
programs  which  otherwise  may  not 
have  been  able  to  function.  Students 
not  only  earn  money  and  learn  job 


skills,  but  they  also  enable  these  nec- 
essary programs  continued  existence. 

The  college  work-study  program  has 
proven  a  wise  investment  for  our  coun- 
try. I  encourage  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  continue  their  support  for 
this  essential  program  by  supporting 
my  resolution  to  bring  the  fiscal  year 
1985  appropriations  up  to  the  fiscal 
year  1983  levels.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  316— 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED AUTHORIZING  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  ANDREWS,  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  316 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
and  functions  imposed  on  it  by  section  105 
of  S.  Res.  4.  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to 
February  4  (legislative  day.  February  1). 
1977.  as  amended  and  under  a  unanimous 
consent  agreement  of  November  18.  1983, 
.and  in  exercising  the  authority  conferred  on 
it  by  such  authority,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  is  authorized  from  March 
1.  1984.  through  July  1.  1984,  in  its  discre- 
tion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  ser\-ices  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

SiK.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  conunittee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$276,746.00.  of  which  amount  (I)  not  to 
exceed  {667.00  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $1,667.00  may  be  ex- 
pended for  training  of  the  professional  staff 
of  such  committee  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28.  1985. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


mony  on  S.  1811  and  H.R.  71,  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
engage  in  a  special  study  of  the  poten- 
tial for  ground  water  recharge  in  the 
High  Plains  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Friday,  February  17,  beginning  at  9 
^.m.  in  the  Civic  Center's  Pioneer 
Room,  located  at  1218  Ninth  Street, 
Woodward,  Okla. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  contact  Ms. 
Cheryl  Fletcher,  office  of  Senator 
NicKLES,  1916  Lake  Road,  Ponca  City, 
Okla.  74601,  telephone:  405-767-1270; 
or  Mr.  Russ  Brown.  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  room 
3D-360,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510,  telephone:  202-224-2366. 

For  further  information  regarding 
Ihis  hearing,  please  contact  Ms. 
Retcher  or  Mr.  Brown  at  the  above- 
listed  numbers. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee's 
organizational  meeting  scheduled  for 
January  30,  1984,  has  been  canceled. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  in  Woodward,  Okla.,  to  ex- 
amine the  deteriorating  grountl  water 
supply  situation  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Oklahoma,  and  to  receive  testi- 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


COMMEMORATING  THE  PROCLA- 
MATION OF  THE  INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF  THE  UKRAINE 

9  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
number  of  years  now,  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  session  of  Congress,  I  have 
risen  in  this  body  to  call  to  the  atten- 
Lion  of  the  American  people  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Proclamation  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Ukraine. 

This  has  always  been  a  very  special 
moment  for  me.  My  State  has  benefit- 
ed enormously  from  the  contributions 
made  by  citizens  of  Ukrainian  herit- 
age. I  am  proud  to  speak  for  them 
today.  I  am  proud  that  the  devotion  to 
freedom,  which  has  already  taken  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Ukrainians,  drives 
Ihe  Ukrainian  community  in  the  free 
world  to  keep  the  fires  of  hope  burn- 
ing by  observing  January  22  as  Ukrain- 
ian Independence  Day. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  an  honor  for 
me  to  speak  on  this  subject,  but  I  also 
speak  with  pain.  Another  year  has 
passed  in  which  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  remain  under  the  cruel  domi- 
nation of  the  Soviets.  I  speak  with 
greater  sadness  this  year  because  Dr. 
Anthony  Zukowsky,  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Dakota  branch  of 
:he  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  lies  critically  ill  in  a  Michi- 
gan hospital. 

Dr.  Zukowsky  has  immersed  himself 
in  the  struggle  for  a  free  Ukraine.  The 
knowledge  and  energy  he  brings  to  his 


work  are  an  inspiration  to  all.  He  is 
sorely  missed. 

As  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Zukowsky,  let  me 
again  this  year  remind  the  American 
people  about  the  special  place  January 
22  holds  on  the  calendar  for  the  free 
world. 

On  January  22,  1918,  in  Kiev,  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  proclaimed 
their  independence.  For  3  years,  they 
engaged  in  a  fierce  struggle  against 
the  Bolsheviks  to  establish  their  inde- 
pendence. Tragically,  the  Bolsheviks 
prevailed,  and  the  punishment  that 
has  been  inflicted  on  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  has  been  terrible  indeed. 

In  the  1930's,  a  man-made  famine 
caused  the  deaths  of  millions  of 
Ukrainians.  Over  the  years,  the 
churches  in  the  Ukraine  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  clergy  and  faithful 
subject  to  persecution.  Most  recently, 
members  of  the  Helsinki  accord  moni- 
toring group  have  been  the  victims  of 
unfair  trials  and  harsh  prison  sen- 
tences. 

Still,  many  in  the  Ukraine  refuse  to 
accept  the  political  and  cultural  domi- 
nation of  their  land.  As  they  continue 
their  unrelenting  struggle  against  a 
powerful  adversary,  we  in  the  free 
world  pay  tribute  this  month  to  their 
unflinching  courage  and  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  justice.* 


ALBUQUERQUE  JOURNAL 
INVESTIGATES  DEATH  SQUADS 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  an  outstanding  example  of  in- 
vestigative journalism  by  the  Albu- 
querque Journal.  Between  December 
18  and  December  22,  1983.  the  Albu- 
querque Journal  published  five  arti- 
cles by  Craig  Pyes  that  described  for 
the  first  time  the  rationale  and  actual 
operating  procedures  behind  "death 
squad"  killing  in  El  Salvador. 

The  result  of  10  months  of  investiga- 
tion and  extensive  interviews  with  in- 
dividuals associated  with  Salvadoran 
political  parties  and  security  forces, 
the  Albuquerque  Journal  articles  offer 
an  insight  into  a  significant  element 
behind  the  violence  in  El  Salvador. 
The  findings  may  not  be  correct  in 
every  single  respect,  and  further  inves- 
tigation into  the  death  squads  may 
modify  details  of  these  accounts,  but 
the  Journal  deserves  our  thanks  for 
investing  the  resources  needed  to  com- 
plete this  bold  undertaking. 

Mr.  President,  the  findings  of  this 
investigation  support  my  own  conclu- 
sion that  future  U.S.  cooperation  with 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  establishment  there 
of  an  effective  judicial  system.  With- 
out the  detention  and  conviction  of 
the  persons  behind  the  death  squads  it 
will  be  difficult  for  the  American 
people  to  provide  the  assistance 
needed  to  turn  around  the  economic 
deterioration.  If  the  death  squads  con- 


tinue their  activity,  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  do  so. 

The  so-called  rightist  elements  in  El 
Salvador  have  no  monopoly  on  vio- 
lence in  that  country.  The  insurgents 
can  be  equally  brutal  and  often  are. 
but  this  fact  cannot  be  used  to  conceal 
the  death  squad  activities  associated 
with  elements  of  the  security  forces 
and  Government  of  El  Salvador.  Some 
of  the  associates  of  the  death  squads 
label  President  Reagan  and  Congress 
as  Communist  for  opposing  them. 
Such  statements  only  confirm  the 
primitive  mentality  of  the  individuals 
who  bankroll  mass  killings  of  their 
own  neighbors  and  countrymen. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  the  arti- 
cles in  the  Albuquerque  Journal  that  I 
referred  to  earlier. 
The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
[Prom  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  Dec.  18, 
1983] 
A  Dirty  War  in  the  Name  or  Freedom 

(By  Craig  Pyes) 
They  believe  in  Jeffersonian  Democracy 
and  death  squads.  Their  colors  are  red. 
white  and  blue.  They  are  strident  Salvador- 
an nationalists  who  have  built  the  country's 
second-largest  political  party  from  a  violent 
and  anti-communist  paramilitary  network. 

And  in  perfect  English  they  learned  in 
American  schools,  they  defend  the  killing  of 
thousands  of  civilians  as  necessary  to  pre- 
serve democracy  and  the  free  market. 

In  short,  they  are  fighting  for  what  Amer- 
icans cherish  most  with  the  methods  Ameri- 
cans value  least. 

Uncontrolled  killing  of  civilians  is  at  the 
center  of  debate  about  growing  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  El  Salvador.  Since  1979,  and  after 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  in  U.S.  aid,  the  com- 
mitment of  U.S.  advisers  and  training  pro- 
grams, 40,000  Salvadorans— the  majority  of 
them  non-combatants— have  been  killed. 
Many  died  at  the  hands  of  leftist  guerrillas 
and  their  sympathizers.  But  most  were 
killed  by  forces  allied  with  a  government 
supported  by  the  United  States. 

The  so-called  rightist  death  squads  use 
terror  as  a  weapon  to  forestall  economic 
reform  and  prevent  negotiations  with  leftist 
guerrillas  to  bring  an  end  to  the  four-year- 
old  civil  war. 

Recent  statemenU  by  President  Reagan, 
Vice  President  Bush  and  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  have  described  the  death- 
squad  issue  as  a  major  problem  for  contin- 
ued United  States  support  of  El  Salvador, 
after  Congress  trimmed  $22  million  from 
U.S.  military  aid  in  response  to  renewed 
right-wing  terror. 

Yet  the  actual  mechanism  and  rationale 
behind  these  killings  have,  until  recently, 
largely  been  Ignored. 

Many  times  the  only  statements  were  the 
bodies  themselves;  bubbling  in  acid,  bones 
broken,  sexually  mutilated,  heads  severed  so 
cleanly  that  the  efficiency  of  slaughter- 
house machinery  was  suspected. 

But  why  does  tiny  El  Salvador,  a  largely 
agrarian  society  of  fewer  than  five  million, 
continue  to  produce  death  in  such  industrial 
quantities?  And  why,  despite  multiple 
changes  in  the  Salvadoran  military  and  gov- 
ernment, does  this  grisly  assembly  line  of  vi- 
olence continue  after  four  years  of  U.S.  con- 
cern? 

A  10-month  investigation  by  the  Albu- 
querque Journal  has  traced  the  responsibil- 


ity for  many  of  the  killings  and  disappear- 
ances to  a  political-military  network  estab- 
lished by  rightist  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
October  1979  U.S.-backed  reformist  coup. 
Today,  the  network  has  an  aboveground 
alter  ego  in  the  Nationalist  Republican  Alli- 
ance (ARENA).  El  Savadors  largest  right- 
wing  political  party. 

This  alliance  of  both  military  and  civilians 
was  established  to  be  a  highly  organized 
counterforce  to  the  revolutionary  organiza- 
tions of  the  left.  Its  methods  were  to  fight 
terror  with  terror,  organization  with  organi- 
zation, intelligence  with  intelligence. 

"If  Americans  think  this  is  a  war  with  one 
army  fighting  another  army,  they  are 
wrong. "  explained  coffee  grower  Alberto 
Bondanza,  one  of  ARENA'S  founders.  "This 
is  not  a  conventional  war.  The  only  way  to 
fight  it  is  the  way  they  (the  left)  have 
fought  us.  Once  you  identify  your  enemy, 
probably  he  will  die.  Luckily,  the  army  is 
not  against  us.  The  death  squads,  they  are 
fighting  the  war." 

The  death  squads  were  at  first  groups  of 
highly  motivated  civilians  aided  by  a  few 
sympathetic  soldiers.  But  later,  as  the  right 
re-established  its  dominance  in  the  military, 
the  actual  killing  was  carried  out  more  by 
members  of  the  security  forces,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  highest  levels  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran military. 

The  most  visible  member  and  the  primary 
organizer  of  this  paramilitary  party  is  cur- 
rent Salvadoran  Assembly  President  Rot)er- 
to  D'Aubuisson.  Elected  in  1982,  he  is  a 
former  intelligence  officer  who  has  made  a 
dramatic  bid  to  be  El  Salvador's  savior  from 
communism. 

Expected  to  be  ARENA'S  presidential  can- 
didate in  next  spring's  election,  D'Aubuisson 
said  last  week  that  Bush's  death  squad  de- 
nunciation was  "correct  as  he  described  it." 
D'Aubuisson  was  asked  why  he  was  so 
often  linked  to  death  squads  by  his  critics. 

"Because  I  started  to  publicly  attack  ev- 
erything that  smelled  of  communism. "  he 
replied.  D'Aubuisson  said  he  was  against  the 
squads  "because  they  don't  favor  the  coun- 
try, the  armed  forces  or  economic  reactiva- 
tion at  all." 

Asked  where  the  squads  originated.  D'Au- 
buisson said:  "If  they  belong  to  the  left.  I 
congratulate  them  because  they  are  carry- 
ing out  their  objective.  If  they're  from  the 
right.  I  think  they  are  mistaken,  and  if 
they're  uniformed  people  (the  government 
security  forces)  I  also  want  to  tell  them 
they're  mistaken." 

But  by  DAubuisson's  recollection  a  year 
ago,  the  summary  executions  had  begun  in 
government  forces  even  before  the  1979 
coup,  due  at  least  in  part  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Salvadoran  justice  system. 

D'Aubuisson  told  the  Journal  in  a  long 
interview,  that  when  he  was  in  the  security 
forces,  "we  began  to  act  incorrectly  and  not 
take  them  (those  they  picked  up  for  interro- 
gation) to  the  judge,  but  make  them  disap- 
pear instead,  so  the  same  chain  (of  having 
them  set  free  after  leftist  threats)  wouldn't 
continue." 

DAubuisson's  climb  to  public  prominence 
came  primarily  after  the  1979  coup. 

His  financial  backing  came  from  the  fami- 
lies of  El  Salvador's  monied  elite,  an  oligar- 
chy whose  grip  on  the  government  and  the 
military  was  served  in  the  1979  coup. 

With  more  than  100  interviews  in  Central 
America,  Mexico  and  the  United  States— in- 
cluding talks  with  40  ARENA  party  activ- 
ists, some  admitted  death-squad  members— 
and  with  documentary  evidence  including 
rightist  internal  intelligence  files  and  classi- 
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tied  U.S.  Government  cabU-s.  the  Journal 
has  confirmed  that  some  members  of 
ARENA'S  leadership  collaborated  with  the 
national  security  forces  in  the  planning  imd 
operation  of  a  'dirty  war"  of  counterinsur- 
gency  to  physically  eliminate  their  political 
enemies.  An  ARENA  member  said  this 
meant  polanzmR  the  country  and  eliminat- 
ing their  enemies  from  the  left  to  the  politi- 
cal center. 

This  war  "by  assassination."  which  was 
made  to  appear  the  random  violence  of  in- 
dependent groups  of  fanatical  rightist,  was 
in  many  cases  organized  with  high-ranking 
regular  army  officers  and  operated  out  of 
the  intelligence  offices  of  the  National 
Guard.  National  Police  and  Treasury  Police, 
as  well  as  out  of  many  military  garrisons. 

The  Journal's  investigation  confirmed 
that,  before  the  1982  election.  D'Aubuisson 
was  associated  with  a  clique  of  active-duty 
officers  involved  in  underground  paramili- 
tary groups,  such  as  the  Maximiliano  Her- 
nandez Martinez  Brigade,  which  took  credit 
for  a  series  of  political  murders.  Other 
members  of  the  paramilitary  right  who 
worked  closely  with  D'Aubuisson  took  credit 
for  Christian  Democrates.  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic left  and  its  sympathetic  media. 

D'Aubuisson— a  retired  army  major— is 
not  the  highest  figure  in  an  organization 
that  reached  to  the  top  levels  of  the  Salva- 
doran  armed  forces,  however. 

"(There  is)  one  man  in  particular,  very 
strong— who  is  over  him  (D'Aubuisson)  and 
let  him  risk  himself.  "  explained  a  foreign 
military  expert  close  to  the  National  Guard. 

The  "one  man. "  the  highest  ranking  offi- 
cer in  the  network  mentioned  by  insiders, 
was  former  Vice  Minister  of  Defense  Col. 
Nicolas  Carranza.  Carranza  was  the 
number-two  man  in  the  Salvadoran  military 
until  December  1980.  when  U.S.  concern 
about  human-rights  abuses  helped  to  pres- 
sure him  from  his  post.  Today  Carranza 
heads  the  Treasury  Police. 

The  other  primary  agency  of  counterter- 
ror  with  which  D'Aubuisson  had  worked 
was  the  National  Guard's  G-2  central  intel- 
ligence office  while  the  Guard  was  headed 
by  Gen.  Carlos  Eugenio  Vides  Casanova, 
currently  minister  of  defense. 

During  the  time  Vides  commanded  the 
guard,  active-duty  military  officers  working 
with  the  G-2  were  linked  in  State  Depart 
ment  cables  to  the  March  1980  assassination 
of  Salvadoran  Archbishop  Oscar  Arnulfo 
Romero  and  to  the  January  1981  killing  of 
two  American  labor  leaders. 

These  clandestine  operations  were  made 
all  the  more  lethal  by  foreign  advisers. 

These  included  French  veterans  of  the  Al- 
gerian Secret  Army  Organizations  (OAS) 
terrorism  of  the  late  1950s.  They  counseled 
D'Aubuisson's  group  on  directing  military 
violence  for  political  ends. 

Also  brought  in  were  Argentinian  and 
other  South  American  members  of  secret 
police  organizations,  to  train  the  Salvadoran 
security  forces  in  the  murderous  techniques 
of  Argentina's  "dirty  war "  against  subver- 
sion in  the  1970s. 

The  operations  coached  by  the  Argentin- 
ians were  conducted  out  of  safe  houses  that 
D'Aubuisson  and  others  said  they  estab- 
lished. The  safe  houses  were  residences 
where  prisoners  were  interrogated,  tortured 
and  executed. 

Aiding  those  operations  were  many 
middle-class  civilians  in  the  towns  and  cities, 
and  a  rural  paramilitary  informants'  organi- 
zation with  members  numbering  in  the  tens 
of  thousands. 

The  purpose  of  the  strategy  was  to  shape, 
accelerate  and  direct  police  and  military  vio- 


lence toward  destroying  the  civilian  infra- 
structure of  the  leftist  movements  in  El  Sal- 
vador. Toward  this  end.  young  members  of 
the  right-wing  groups  told  the  Journal, 
they.  too.  had  organized  in  underground 
cells,  attempting  to  build  a  network  that 
would  be  an  organizational  mirror  image  of 
the  leftist  groups  they  were  fighting. 

In  that  civilian  network  were  businessmen 
who  killed  people  and  young  men  in  their 
20s  who  bombed  buildings.  There  were  pri- 
vate pilots  who  smuggled  in  special  weapons 
designed  for  covert  purposes,  such  as 
Ingram  submachine  guns  with  silencers, 
night-vision  scopes,  combat-style  bulletproof 
vests:  good  for  self-defense  but  also  the 
tools  of  the  trade  for  political  murder. 

Even  inexperienced  teen-agers  were  used 
to  disseminate  propaganda  and  act  as  couri- 
ers for  their  fathers  and  brothers. 

Well-to-do  neighbors  in  their  high-walled 
houses  started  calling  each  other  by  aliases, 
communciating  in  code  and  st(x:kpiling 
automatic  weapons  and  explosives. 

As  the  Salvadoran  election  of  March  1982 
drew  closer,  the  paramilitary  underground 
began  the  job  of  fashioning  a  legitimate  po- 
litical party.  Members  made  contact  with 
and  received  advice  and  assistance  from 
meml)ers  of  the  new  right  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Salvadoran  rightists  admired  the 
Reagan  right  of  the  U.S.  Republican  Party 
and  modeled  their  party  at  least  partially  on 
the  Republican  Party  platform  of  1980. 

When  the  returns  of  the  March  1982  Sal- 
vadoran elections  came  in.  it  was  clear  the 
violent  right  had  completed  its  transforma- 
tion from  an  illegitimate,  clandestine  force 
to  a  strongly  entrenched  power  in  the  Salva- 
doran government.  ARENA  captured  25  per- 
cent of  the  vote  and  D'Aubuisson  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

With  these  electoral  successes,  party 
members  had  accomplished  at  least  some  of 
their  goals:  they  had  forced  out  the  U.S.- 
backed  Christian  Democrats  and  completely 
disarmed  and  dismantled  the  progressive 
sectors  of  the  army.  And  although  they 
hadn't  stopped  the  reforms,  there  were  the 
March  25.  1984.  presidential  elections  to 
look  forward  to. 

As  one  U.S.  State  Department  official  re- 
marked. "The  right  is  still  deadly,  but  now 
it  is  legitimate." 

The  Journal's  interviews  disclosed  that 
the  history  of  ARENA  from  the  1979  coup 
to  the  1982  election  triumph  had  been  dili- 
gently recorded  and  secretly  stored  in  boxes 
and  files  and  on  video  cassettes  in  El  Salva- 
dor. Guatemala  and  Miami. 

At  the  movement's  head  were  wealthy  Sal- 
vadorans  living  in  luxurious  exile.  They  con- 
sist of  a  small  number  of  families  fancifully 
lat>eled  "The  14."  linked  by  intermarriage, 
and  who  control  the  banks,  the  major  busi- 
nesses and  foreign  trade. 

But  the  movement's  heart  is  what  the 
wife  of  one  wealthy  Salvadoran  exile  called 
the  "second  families. "  the  American-educat- 
ed managers  who  administer  the  holdings  of 
"The  14. " 

They  are  the  implementers  and  expedit- 
ers: cordial,  smartly  dressed  in  designer 
jeans  and  the  latest  fashions.  They  would 
not  look  out  of  place  in  Beverly  Hills  or 
Santa  Fe.  except  for  the  .45s  bulging  from 
the  waistbands  of  their  "Calvins""  or  the  re- 
volvers tucked  away  in  their  handbags. 

Except  for  the  crowded  Salvadoran  slums 
lapping  up  to  their  hilltop  neighborhoods, 
they  live  in  an  island  of  Americana.  They 
take  their  kids  in  bulletproof  cars  to 
McDonald's,  nod  to  the  machine  gun-toting 
guard  protecting  the  Golden  Arches. 


"This  emerging  middle  class  has  a  greater 
fear  of  communism  than  anything  even  our 
ideologues  can  imagine."'  explained  one 
member  of  the  U.S.  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, who,  like  most  officials,  refused  to  be 
quoted  by  name  in  El  Salvador.  "D'Aubuis- 
son is  not  an  isolated  case.  He's  not  a  power 
seeker  for  htmself  or  for  14  families.  He 
symbolizes  a  new  development.  There's  a 
hell  of  a  lot  more  here  than  we  (U.S.  policy- 
makers) ever  talked  about." 

ARENA  Vice  President  Hugo  Barrera, 
who  bears  a  bullet  scar  inflicted  by  a  labor 
agitator  in  his  factory,  experienced  such  an 
outpouring  of  emotion  after  joining  D'Au- 
buisson that  he  composed  a  war  hymn,  still 
sung  by  ARENA  faithful,  called  Tremble, 
Tremble  Communista!" 

•"If  you  had  communists  there  (in  the 
United  States)  blowing  up  your  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  and  your  factories,"  said  Bar- 
rera, "you  would  hate  the  communists,  loo." 

Barrera  himself  never  admitted  engaging 
in  any  paramilitary  activity.  Other  ARENA 
party  members  who  did,  however,  told  how 
they  progressed  from  hating  communists  to 
killing  them.  But  they  complained  bitterly 
that  their  actions  were  distorted  by  the 
international  press. 

"The  left  can  do  these  things,  but  we're 
not  the  Robin  Hoods,  that's  all,"  com- 
plained Mario  Redaelli,  a  former  high 
ARENA  official. 

The  Journal's  interviews  with  ARENA 
meml)ers  took  place  over  austere  dinners  in 
empty  mansions,  at  the  poolsides  of  luxury 
hotels  and  at  rightist  gatherings  where 
coups  and  military  uprisings  were  discussed 
openly. 

Within  this  constantly  changing  montage, 
moods  alternated  between  trust  and  para- 
noia. The  interviews  generally  started  on  a 
philosophical  level,  then  moved  to  remem- 
brances of  specific  events. 

Only  after  months  of  interviews  was  the 
subject  of  death  squads  approached,  what 
the  right  euphemistically  called  the  ""mili- 
tary  side." 

'"Even  among  ourselves,  no  one  had  the 
full  picture."  said  Ricardo  Paredes.  a  former 
ARENA  vice  minister.  "Because  we  knew 
some  of  us  would  be  captured  by  the 
enemy.  .  .  .  "You  are  not  killed  here  because 
of  what  you  do.  but  because  of  what  you 
know." 

That  point  was  driven  home  In  Miami, 
when  Orlando  De  Sola,  a  scion  of  one  of  El 
Salvador's  wealthiest  families,  became  con- 
cerned because  the  Journal  had  penetrated 
what  he  called  "our  inner  circle." 

■"What  you  know  is  dangerous."  De  Sola 
said.  "People  get  killed  for  knowing  w"hat 
you  know.'" 

It  may  be  years  before  the  full  picture  is 
ever  known,  but  what  emerges  from  these 
interviews  and  related  material  is  a  glimpse 
into  the  inside  story  of  one  of  the  most 
overtly  violent  episodes  of  Central  American 
history. 

[From  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  Dec.  18, 
1983] 

Right  Built  Itself  in  Mirror  Image  of 
Left  for  Civil  War 

I  By  Craig  Pyes) 

El  Salvadors  Nationalist  Republican  Alli- 
ance (ARENA)  first  made  its  appearance  as 
an  organized  political  party  in  the  fall  of 
1981.  behind  the  charismatic  leadership  of 
former  army  intelligence  major  Roberto 
D'Aubuisson. 

The  "Nationalist"  in  its  name  emphasized 
the  predominant  importance  of  the  state. 


typical  of  other  violent  anti-communist  po- 
litical movements  which  have  used  the 
term,  such  as  the  German  Nazi  (National 
Socialist)  Party  and  the  Guatemalan  Na- 
tional Liberation  Movement  (MLN).  The 
■Republican"  was  added  in  recognition  of 
the  right  wings  resurgence  in  the  United 
States,  signaled  by  the  victory  of  Reagan 
Republicans  in  1980.  And  the  term  "Alli- 
ance"" recognized  the  pooling  of  interests  of 
sympathetic  members  of  the  oligarchy,  mili- 
tary men.  civilian  businessmen  and  conserv- 
ative peasants  who.  until  four  years  ago,  ex- 
ercised El  Salvador's  only  recognized  politi- 
cal power. 

ARENA  is  the  vehicle  by  which  its  back- 
ers seek  to  reassert  their  traditional  hold 
over  Salvadoran  society.  Its  emergence  came 
four  years  after  the  Oct.  15.  1979,  Young 
Officers  Coup  that  set  out  to  end  corruption 
and  human-rights  abuses  and  topple  the 
traditional  power  structure. 

But  unlike  the  rest  of  El  Salvadors  par- 
ties. ARENA  is  not  just  a  political  organiza- 
tion: it  is  a  political-military  organization, 
modeled  after  the  revolutionary  communist 
parties  of  the  extreme  left. 

ARENA  insiders  describe  a  theory  of 
counterinsurgency  (anti-guerrilla)  warfare 
which  parallels  the  development  of  the 
party. 

The  theory  explains  El  Salvador's  epidem- 
ic of  death-squad  killings  as  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  philosophy  of  selective  and  mass 
assassination.s  carrieii  out  in  an  organized 
manner. 

DAubuisson  is  perhaps  only  the  most 
public  figure  in  ARENA,  a  political  move- 
ment that  contains  others  more  powerful 
than  he.  The  parly  organization  spans  all  of 
El  Salvador's  14  departments  (provinces).  It 
i.s  divided  into  .sectors  that  correspond 
roughly  to  the  traditional  divisions  of  Salva- 
doran society,  such  as  youth,  peasants  and 
farmers. 

But  the  party  also  embraces  local  military 
officers,  securily-force  operations  and  a 
broad  vigilante  network  of  civil  defense 
units  suspected  of  being  used  to  eliminate 
the  party's  political  opposition. 

Current  U.S.  intelligence  indicates  that 
ARENA  may  be  connected  to  a  single  coun- 
trywide death-squad  network,  consisting  pri- 
marily of  three  loosely  knit  regional  organi- 
zations which  in  total  do  not  exceed  50  per- 
.sons. 

In  San  Salvador  the  names  of  the  operat- 
ing groups  are  the  Secret  Anti-Communist 
Army,  the  Maximiliano  Hernandez  Martinez 
Anti-Communist  Brigade  and  the  Comando 
Melropolitano.  whose  commander  is  known 
only  as  Comandante  Leopoldo. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  the 
death  squad  is  knowTi  as  the  Gremio  Anti- 
Communists  Salvadorena.  In  western  El  Sal- 
vador, it  is  called  the  escuadron  de  la 
muertr  (literally  translated,  "the  death 
squad'),  which  operates  under  the  trade- 
mark ■EM.' 

Federal  authorities  have  been  ordered  by 
the  administration  to  determine  whether  af- 
fluent Salvadoran  exiles  in  Miami  might  be 
financially  linked  to  the  death  squads,  and 
if  .so.  whether  they  could  be  deported  from 
this  country. 

DAubuisson  told  the  Albuguergue  Journal 
the  group's  underground  organization  was 
copied  from  the  Taiwanese,  with  whom  he 
studied  special  counterinsurgency  courses  in 
1978.  The  Taiwanese  teach,  according  to 
Rand  Corporation  analyst  Brian  Jenkins, 
that  civilians  should  be  organized  in  a  politi- 
cal structure  to  .support  their  own  military, 
to    give    it    ■a    flow    of    intelligence.'"    The 


result,  he  says,  is  a  military  at  the  service  of 
a  political  party,  not  just  the  state. 

"The  Taiwanese  really  insist  on  this  'war 
of  organizations," "  D'Aubuisson  explained 
in  a  long  interview  with  the  Journal.  "If  an 
infantry  battalion  isn't  adequate  to  combat 
guerrillas.  let  us  design  an  organization  that 
works." 

The  plan,  explained  one  D'Aubuisson  aide, 
was  to  establish  a  three-tiered  organization 
containing  a  ■'political  or  propaganda  level 
...  to  encourage  and  protect  the  military 
level; ...  a  financial  system  where  we  would 
always  have  money  to  attack:  and  a  military 
level— what  the  United  States  called  right- 
wing  death  squads— people  who  go  out  and 
kidnap  and  kill  the  communists  the  way 
they  were  doing  it  to  the  rightists. " 

"We  divided  into  a  Salvadoran  group  and 
a  Miami  group."  said  the  D'Aubuisson  aide. 
"The  Miami  group  was  finances." 

In  the  Miami  group  were  members  of  El 
Salvadors  oligarchy.  They  felt  dangerously 
exposed  after  the  1979  coup  broke  its  hold 
on  the  military  and  upset  the  old  power 
structure. 

At  the  beginning,  said  a  D'Aubuisson  asso- 
ciate, "everybody  (on  the  right)  was  jockey- 
ing for  position.  The  people  who  had  money 
were  putting  up  the  money,  and  the  people 
who  had  the  guts  were  doing  it  by  putting 
themselves  up." 

Those  who  put  up  the  money  at  first,  and 
who  later  became  key  financial  backers  of 
ARENA,  which  emerged  later,  were  primari- 
ly planters  with  agribusiness  and  banking 
interests  and  who  live  in  condominiums  in 
Miami. 

The  identities  of  most  of  them  are  as  well 
knowTi  in  El  Salvador  as  the  names  Rocke- 
feller and  Getty  are  in  the  United  States. 
They  include:  Guillermo  "Billy"  Sol.  Orlan- 
do De  Sola,  and  relatives  of  Guatemalan 
rightist  leader  Mario  Sandoval  Alurcon. 

Within  the  Salvadoran  exile  community 
in  Miami.  Journal  sources  said,  there  was 
talk  in  1979  about  hiring  military  men  and 
foreign  aavisers  to  re-establish  a  security 
network"  that  would  operate  its  own  death 
squads.  Names  of  participants  weren't  re- 
vealed, but  rumors  put  the  fund-raising  goal 
for  this  endeavor  as  high  as  $10  million. 

The  general  plan  was  confirmed  by  former 
Salvadoran  president  and  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party  leader  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte. 

"The  people  in  Miami  started  to  get  mili- 
tary people,"  Duarte  said.  "I  know  at  least 
three  of  the  men  they  called.  They  were 
looking  for  people  to  create  a  structure  out- 
side the  army,  to  do  the  things  the  army 
could  not  do."  They  wanted  to  find  someone 
to  put  together  a  "military  and  guerrilla 
force,  the  same  as  the  left  had  .  .  .  They 
were  concerned  about  the  intelligence  work 
in  particular." 

"Terrorism  cannot  be  fought  with  conven- 
tional methods,"  asserted  Guillermo  "Billy" 
Sol,  a  financier  and  right-wing  activist  and 
one  of  D'Aubuisson's  earliest  backers.  The 
only  answer,  he  said,  is  "destroy  it."  And  to 
accomplish  its  destruction,  "you  need  excel- 
lent intelligence.  D'Aubuisson  is  excellent 
on  that.  He's  U.S.-trained." 

In  fact,  the  intense,  chain-smoking  intelli- 
gence officer  has  spent  most  of  his  20  years 
of  military  service  tracking  down  enemies  of 
the  state. 

Those  who  knew  D'Aubuisson  in  ANSE- 
SAL.  El  Salvador's  executive  intelligence 
agency,  where  he  worked  until  a  few 
months  before  the  coup,  described  him  as 
an  eager,  energetic  political  policeman, 
whose  photographic  memory  contained  the 
information  from  file  cards,  computer  print- 
outs and  dossiers  on  the  political  opposition. 


In  1978.  fresh  from  special  training 
courses  in  Taiwan.  D'Aubuisson  composed  a 
64-page  intelligence  report  for  the  National 
Guard  which  became  the  text  on  the  rela- 
tionships between  social  reformers  and 
Marxist  guerrillas  for  the  various  Salvador- 
an governmental  intelligence  services. 

D'Aubuisson  was  assigned  to  the  elite  of 
those  services,  the  Salvadoran  National  Se- 
curity Agency,  ANSESAL. 

ANSESAL  was  formed  of  the  heads  of  the 
military  services  and  internal  security  forces 
and  answered  directly  to  the  president. 
From  iu  offices  in  the  Presidential  Palace, 
it  functioned  as  the  brain  of  a  vast  state  se- 
curity apparatus  that  reached  into  every 
town  and  neighborhood  in  the  country.  By 
conservative  estimate,  at  least  one  Salvador- 
an out  of  every  50  was  an  informant  for  the 
agency. 

In  addition  to  gathering  intelligence,  AN- 
SESAL was  used  to  carry  out  death-squad 
activities  before  the  coup,  according  to  Sal- 
vadoran and  U.S.  officials. 

After  the  coup.  ANSESAL  was  ordered 
disbanded. 

Rebuilding  that  intelligence  system,  and 
using  its  data  base  for  identifying  the 
enemy,  became  a  central  goal  of  D'Aubuis- 
son's nationalist  movement. 

"It  is  not  a  civil  war.  an  open  war.  a  legal 
war,"  explained  Ricardo  Paredes,  a  former 
ARENA  vice  minister  of  education.  'We 
don't  want  to  fight  a  fair  war.  We  have  to  go 
and  beat  their  pants  off. ' 

Because  the  ultimate  leadership  of  the 
communist  organizations  is  always  hidden, 
the  intelligence  services  must  be  turned  into 
"services  ol  combat"  to  uncover  the  "the 
secret  brain"  and  destroy  it.  D'Aubuisson 
explained. 

"If  you  destroy  the  (civilian)  organization, 
the  guerrillas  will  starve  up  in  the  mouii- 
tains."  Paredes  .said. 

In  addition  the  abolishing  ANSESAL. 
when  the  young  officers  came  to  piower  in 
their  bloodless  1979  coup,  they  retired  or 
transferred  nearly  60  senior  officers  and  or- 
dered the  disbanding  of  a  controversial 
rural  paramilitary  National  Democratic  or- 
ganization, knowTi  by  its  Spanish  acrynym 
ORDEN. 

They  also  established  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  fate  of  political  prisoners  and 
the  "disappeared."' 

DAubuisson  said  he  resigned  from  the 
military  two  weeks  after  the  coup,  his  supe- 
riors before  the  investigating  commission. 

But  the  Journal  found  that  D'Aubuisson 
maintained  a  close  relationship  with  high 
military  authorities  even  after  he  resigned 
the  service  and  while  paramilitary  units  tied 
to  his  organization  were  carrying  out  a  wide- 
spread terrorist  campaign. 

Before  the  coup,  almost  200  people  a  year 
were  being  killed,  allegedly  by  government 
security  forces.  El  Salvador  was  known  in 
the  international  community  as  one  of  the 
world's  worst  violators  of  human  rights. 

After  the  coup,  the  rate  of  killing  rose 
steadily  to  800  a  month. 

Both  U.S.  and  Salvadoran  officials  attrib- 
ute most  of  the  increased  post-coup  violence 
to  "independent  anti-communist  death 
squads"  financed  by  the  oligarchy  and  di- 
rected by  the  right-wing  paramilitary  under- 
ground. The  Salvadoran  military  leadership 
said  that  DAubuisson  was  running  these 
paramilitary  operations  from  Guatemala 
and  that  they  had  issued  an  arrest  warrant 
to  be  served  should  he  re-enter  El  Salvador. 
D'Aubuisson  said  that,  after  he  left  the 
army,  his  activities  were  directed  toward 
building  a  network,  both  within  and  outside 
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the  armed  forces,  which  he  said  had  been 
compromised  by  pro-Marxist  elements  sup- 
porting the  coup. 

Initially,  he  said,  he  met  with  former  in- 
telligence operatives  and  right-wing  political 
leaders  to  salvage  the  intelligence  system  of 
the  pre-couo  regime. 


low-  and  mid-level  officers  from  the  security 
forces,  working  closely  with  15  to  20. 

These  sources  pointed  out  the  National 
Guard  and  Treasury  Police,  particularly 
their  intelligence  units,  as  the  rightists'  two 
main  bases  of  support  in  1980.  which  they 
called  "a  bie  oaramilitarv  vear.^'  Both  aeen- 


organization  called  the  Salvadoran  Nation- 
alist Movement  (MNS). 

Each  of  these  elements  was  later  fused 
into  the  ARENA  party. 

MNS  was  one  of  the  most  idealistic  seg- 
ments of  the  burgeoning  right-wing  nation- 
alist  movement.   Its   voune   members  were 
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their  country  was  taking,  about  the  bloody 
history  of  the  MLN  and  the  sacrifice  each  of 
them  would  have  to  make  to  form  a  party 
like  the  MLN  in  El  Salvador. 

Sandoval's  own  political  organization  has 
earned  him  the  nickname  "godfather"  and 
the  vice  presidency  of  Guatemala.  That  or- 


When  the  MLN  was  established  under 
Carlos  Castillo  Armas  ("The  Liberator")  in 
1953,  the  group  began  as  a  paramilitary 
force  and  only  later  became  a  political 
party. 

In  the  mid-1960s,  the  MLN  leadership  in- 
tegrated anti-communist  civilians  into  the 


destroying  important  sections  of  their  orga- 
nizational structure.  Finally,  the  Salvadoran 
army  is  making  battle  outside  the  frame- 
work of  conventional  war." 

■"ARENA,  that's  my  baby,"  exclaimed  Mi- 
dence,  a  roly-poly  former  MLN  organizer 
who  sports  a  Nazi  swastika  medallion   he 
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the  armed  forces,  which  he  said  had  been 
compromised  by  pro-Marxist  elements  sup- 
porting the  coup. 

Initially,  he  said,  he  met  with  former  in- 
telligence operatives  and  right-wing  political 
leaders  to  salvage  the  intelligence  system  of 
the  pre-coup  regime. 

Three  meml>ers  of  the  Salvadoran  high 
command  at  that  time  said  D'Aubuisson  was 
employed  by  the  military  for  at  least  six 
weeKs  after  he  formally  resigned,  reorganiz- 
ing the  central  ANSESAL  intelligence  files 
for  the  army  general  staff. 

D'Aubuisson  filched  a  duplicate  set  of  the 
reorganized  files,  which  became  the  basis  of 
a  central  enemies  list  used  to  orient  the 
death  squads. 

"Only  a  small  circle  of  us  saw  the  files." 
said  Paredes. 

They  were  loaned  to  the  security  forces 
and  consulted  like  scripture,  and  used  in 
video  tapes  circulated  in  the  barracks  in  an 
effort  to  link  the  young  officers  with  the 
communists. 

And  to  make  sure  the  intelligence  files 
had  the  widest  public  exposure.  D'Aubuis- 
son used  portions  as  the  basis  for  an  unusu- 
al 'guerrilla  TV"  series  in  which  he  would 
recite  the  names  of  civilian  opposition  lead- 
ers, in  much  the  same  manner  that  former 
U.S.  senator  Joseph  McCarthy  produced 
lists  of  alleged  American  communist  sympa- 
thizers in  the  1950s. 

But  unlike  McCarthy's  victims,  those  de- 
nounced by  D'Aubuisson  lost  not  only  their 
jol)s— some  lost  their  lives,  and  others  were 
forced  to  flee  the  country. 

D'Aubuisson's  video  presentations  were 
praised  by  Col.  Nicolas  Carranza.  then 
deputy  minister  of  defense  and  number-two 
man  in  the  military.  Carranza  said  he  had 
helped  D'Aubisson  with  the  files. 

The  military  "thought  what  he  (D'Aubuis- 
son) was  doing  was  right."  said  Carranza. 
now  head  of  the  Treasury  Police.  "There 
was  no  reason  to  prosecute  him  while  he 
was  fighting  communists." 

Later,  he  added,  when  D'Aubuisson  began 
"to  attack  the  Christian  Democrats  ...  we 
held  off  a  little.  The  army  had  a  pact  with 
the  PDC  " 

D'Aubuisson's  files  contained  the  names 
of  most  of  the  civilians  of  the  popular  oppo- 
sition who  had  been  invited  to  join  the  gov- 
ernment after  the  coup. 

D'Aubuisson  said  he  considered  the  civil- 
ians in  the  new  government  communists  or 
their  "useful  fools. "  and  wrote  that  conclu- 
sion in  an  intelligence  report  for  the  army 
high  command  a  few  months  after  his  os- 
tensible resignation  from  the  military. 

In  December  1979.  only  II  weeks  after 
joining  the  government,  virtually  the  entire 
civilian  Social  Democratic  opposition  re- 
signed over  the  question  of  death  squads 
tied  to  senior  military  officers.  The  Social 
Democratic  moderates  had  been  viewed  by 
many  as  the  last  chance  to  avert  a  violent 
revolution. 

Within  five  months,  government  resigna- 
tions from  center-left  democratic  parties 
protesting  the  violence  surpassed  30.  Many 
subsequently  allied  themselves  with  leftist 
guerrillas. 

D'Aubuisson's  'new  ANSESAL"  was 
moved  under  the  army  general  staff  and. 
until  late  1981.  operated  as  a  political  police 
against  the  Christian  Democrats  then  in 
power  and  did  little  else,  according  to  mili- 
tary officials  from  the  United  States  and  El 
Salvador. 

Rightist  insiders  involved  with  the  para- 
military underground  said  that  D'Aubuisson 
remained  in  contact  with  about  100  mostly 


low-  and  mid-level  officers  from  the  security 
forces,  working  closely  with  15  to  20. 

These  sources  pointed  out  the  National 
Guard  and  Treasury  Police,  particularly 
their  intelligence  units,  as  the  rightists'  two 
main  bases  of  support  in  1980.  which  they 
called  "a  big  paramilitary  year."  Both  agen- 
cies have  been  accused  by  U.S.  officials  of 
conducting  mass  assassination  campaigns. 

The  biggest  target  was  the  Christian  Dem- 
ocrat Party  (PDC).  whose  right  wing  main- 
tained power  with  U.S.  support  after  the  ci- 
vilians of  the  first  junta  resigned  at  the  end 
of  1979.  The  PDC  remained  in  power  until 
the  elections  of  March  1982. 

ARENA  party  leaders  told  the  Journal 
that  they  recognized  the  need  for  the  mod- 
erate facade  of  Christian  Democratic  Presi- 
dent Duarte  during  the  junta  period,  in 
order  to  get  military  support  from  Washing- 
ton. 

But  to  the  extreme  right-wing  network 
l>eing  assembled  by  D'Aubuisson,  the  rank- 
and-file  Christian  Democrats  also  were  the 
foe.  According  to  PDC  spokesmen,  more 
than  260  of  the  party's  leaders,  including  35 
Christian  Democratic  mayors,  have  been 
murdered  in  the  past  three  years.  Many  of 
these  killings  have  been  traced  to  former 
members  of  ORDEN.  This  group  of  rag-tag. 
machete-wielding  peasants  and  conservative 
farmers  formed  the  base  of  the  govern- 
ment's disbanded  ANSESAL  internal  espio- 
nage network. 

But  D'Aubuisson  said  he  recruited  and 
paid  at>out  eight  of  ORDEN's  14  departmen- 
tal officials  to  maintain  ORDEN's  structure 
down  to  the  local  level,  and  rechristened  the 
organization  the  "Democratic  Nationalist 
Front  " 

The  ORDEN  network  was  formed  in  the 
mid-1960s  by  D'Aubuisson's  mentor,  former 
National  Guard  chief  (now  retired)  Gen. 
Jose  Alberto  "Chele"  Medrano,  who  was 
identified  by  U.S.  officials  as  both  a  CIA  li- 
aison and  head  of  the  Salvadoran  "White 
Hand  "  death  squads  in  the  1960s. 

Medrano  fashioned  ORDEN  to  support 
his  own  political  aspirations,  building  the 
organization  around  paramilitary  power  and 
political  control.  ORDEN  recruited  vast 
numt)ers  of  civilian  agent-volunteers,  put  a 
chief  in  every  town  and  a  political  leader  in 
every  area,  who  reported  to  the  National 
Guard. 

By  the  late  1970s,  the  governmental  spy 
network  was  estimated  to  employ  more  than 
80,000  "ears"  and  6.000  paramilitary  troops. 
A  report  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States  recommended  in  1978  that  the  gov- 
ernment abolish  the  vigilante  group  for  its 
participation  in  killings,  torture,  voter  fraud 
and  political  intimidation. 

Much  of  that  network  now  has  been  ab- 
sorbed into  ARENA.  Retired  Col.  Mario  Ro- 
sales  y  Rosales.  one  of  ORDEN's  original  or- 
ganizers, controlled  the  organization  and 
"all  military  for  ARENA."  said  a  high  party 
official.  The  official,  who  asked  not  to  be 
named,  said  Rosales  put  an  ORDEN  man  in 
each  province  to  run  the  party. 

At  the  beginning.  D'Aubuisson  said. 
ORDEN  was  the  foundation  of  the  mass 
movement  he  was  about  to  build. 

To  counter  leftist  support  groups.  D'Au- 
buisson said  he  began  to  put  together  an 
umbrella  "civic  organization  to  support  the 
armed  forces  politically  and  to  extend  mili- 
tary intelligence  capabilities. 

Called  the  Broad  National  Front  (PAN), 
its  membership  was  made  up  of  private  en- 
terprise associations,  such  as  the  coffee 
growers,  cattle  ranchers  and  young  execu- 
tives, plus  the  Women's  Front  and  a  youth 


organization  called  the  Salvadoran  Nation- 
alist Movement  (MNS). 

Each  of  these  elements  was  later  fused 
into  the  ARENA  party. 

MNS  was  one  of  the  most  idealistic  seg- 
ments of  the  burgeoning  right-wing  nation- 
alist movement.  Its  young  members  were 
mostly  American-educated  aspiring  busi- 
nessmen who  were  the  sons  of  upper- 
middle-class  Salvadorans.  They  had  sworn  a 
"blood  oath"  dedicating  their  souls  to  the 
battle  against  communism.  They  were  also 
one  of  the  first  groups  to  join  D'Aubuisson. 

Paredes.  one  of  the  founding  members  of 
MNS.  described  the  civilian  organizations  as 
"counterparts  to  the  army,  giving  it  infor- 
mation (about  persons  ranging)  from  the 
peasants  to  very  high-up  people"  to  help  de- 
stroy the  urban  guerrillas. 

MNS  members  said  the  organization  did 
not  participate  in  paramilitary  activities 
but,  for  safety's  sake,  "decided  to  copy  the 
enemy's  strategy  operating  with  (other) 
secret  groups  in  a  combination  of  cell  and 
chain." 

A  number  of  these  cells  formed  civilian  de- 
fense groups  which  patrolled  the  upper- 
class  neighborhoods,  linked  by  CB  radios 
and  initiating  actions  under  cover  of  their 
defense  units. 

The  system  was  helped  into  place  by  Car- 
ranza. who  explained  the  network  with  obvi- 
ous pride.  He  said  he  personally  organized 
Civil  Defense  Committee  No.  1,  which  had 
about  20  people,  mostly  doctors,  lawyers  and 
businessmen,  who  patrolled  in  "sophisticat- 
ed groups  with  radio  systems  hooked  up  to 
the  National  Police"  and  the  armed  forces. 

These  groups,  said  D'Aubuisson.  we  inte- 
grated into  PAN  and  formed  "levels  of  de- 
fense more  or  less  in  leadership  with  me." 

Beneath  PAN  was  an  underground  net- 
work of  civilian-military  death  squads.  Ac- 
cording to  information  contained  in  the  or- 
ganization's private  files,  members  of  its 
"clandestine  army  at  one  point  considered 
calling  themselves  "The  Army  of  National 
Salvation." 

The  name  was  never  generally  used  in 
public,  but  one  former  Salvadoran  junta 
member  said  that  "The  Army  of  National 
Salvation"  was  known  to  some  of  "the  high- 
est people  in  government"  who  thought  it 
may  have  been  the  high  command  of  the 
right  controlling  all  the  other  paramilitary 
groups. 

A  few  months  l)efore  the  March  1982  elec- 
tions, the  metamorphosis  of  FAN  into 
ARENA  was  completed.  ARENA  burst  into 
the  open  as  a  new  Salvadoran  political 
party.  Its  motto  was  "The  Party  of  National 
Salvation." 

D'Aubuisson's  Fledgling  Party  Finds  a 
Mentor  in  Guatemala 

(By  Craig  Pyes) 

Four  years  ago.  a  meeting  took  place  in 
the  baroque  headquarters  of  Guatemala's 
ultra-right-wing  National  Liberation  Move- 
ment (MLN)  in  downtown  Guatemala  City. 

Presiding  was  MLN  leader  Mario  Sandoval 
Alarcon.  a  man  whose  name  has  become 
synonymous  with  right-wing  terrorist  vio- 
lence in  Central  America. 

The  meeting  was  the  beginning  of  an  ex- 
tended program  of  aid  and  guidance  from 
Guatemala's  MLN  to  a  group  which  would 
later  become  the  Nationalist  Republican  Al- 
liance (ARENA)  in  El  Salvador. 

Sandoval  spoke  in  an  electronic  rasp 
caused  by  a  cancer  operation.  He  told  his 
audience,  a  group  of  young  Salvadoran  busi- 
nessmen   worried    by    the    leftist    direction 


their  country  was  taking,  about  the  bloody 
history  of  the  MLN  and  the  sacrifice  each  of 
them  would  have  to  make  to  form  a  party 
like  the  MLN  in  El  Salvador. 

Sandoval's  own  political  organization  has 
earned  him  the  nickname  "godfather"  and 
the  vice  presidency  of  Guatemala.  That  or- 
ganization is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
disciplined  in  Central  America. 

Its  origins  go  back  to  1953.  when  the  party 
was  formed  hastily  as  a  mercenary  army  by 
the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency  for  the 
successful  overthrow  of  Guatemalan  re- 
formist president  Jacobo  Arljenz  Guzman 
the  next  year. 

During  the  1980  Guatemalan  presidential 
elections,  the  MLN  advertised  itself  as  "the 
party  of  organized  violence." 

Sandoval  is  an  important  figure  in  the  rise 
of  ARENA.  He  not  only  advised  it  political- 
ly, but  loaned  the  Salvadorans  advisers  to 
train  them  in  underground  techniques. 

And  Sandoval  said  he  gave  ARENA  the 
MLN  slogan:  "Dios,  Patria  y  Libertad," 
("God,  Fatherland  and  Liberty"),  which  the 
MLN  received  from  the  assassinated  Domin- 
ican dictator  Rafael  Trujillo. 

Both  parties  fly  the  same  colors:  blue  for 
God,  white  for  country  and  red  for  the 
bloodshed  in  obtaining  lil)erty. 

The  MLN  sword  was  appropriated  by  the 
Salvadorans  but  later  muted  into  a  cross. 

But  the  most  important  advice  Sandoval 
said  he  gave  his  Salvadoran  counterparts 
was  to  organize  themselves  politically. 

The  Guatemalan  leader  told  the  Albuquer- 
que Journal  that  at  first,  when  Roberto 
D'Aubuisson  and  the  other  Salvadorans 
came  to  see  him  in  1979,  they  were  con- 
cerned only  with  getting  arms  and  organiz- 
ing their  paramilitary  underground. 

Sandoval  said  he  tried  to  restrain  them 
"from  falling  into  the  error  of  (becoming 
only)  a  terrorist  organization  ....  If  they 
kill  you.  you  kill  back,"  he  said.  But  he 
warned  that  without  a  political  organization 
they  would  lose  within  a  year. 

To  help  them  get  started,  Sandoval  said, 
he  raised  money  for  D'Aubuisson's  group, 
making  "several  trips  to  Miami  to  visit  rela- 
tives." The  sum  was  far  less  than  $10  mil- 
lion, he  said,  and  was  earmarked  for  politi- 
cal purposes. 

The  MLN  also  aided  the  Salvadoran  right- 
ists in  smuggling  weapons  into  El  Salvador, 
according  to  a  former  highly  placed  Guate- 
malan offical  who  asked  not  to  be  identified. 

At  one  point  in  1980.  Sandoval  and  D'Au- 
buisson briefly  collaborated  in  a  project  in- 
tended to  expand  the  anti-communist  war 
throughout  Central  America.  Their  project 
targeted  Nicaragua,  in  what  turned  out  to 
be  a  prototype  of  the  paramilitary  organiza- 
tions reportedly  later  funded  by  the  CIA. 

Their  organization  was  to  be  called  the 
"Anti-Communist  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Central  America  "  (PALCA). 

"It's  not  new."  Sandoval  explained.  "It's  a 
copy  of  the  communists.  The  parties  of  the 
right  in  Central  America  have  to  have  single 
political  organization.  .  .  ." 

The  organization,  however,  never  got  off 
the  ground. 

D'Aubuisson  first  met  Sandoval  through  a 
group  of  young  Salvadoran  rightists  who 
had  formed  a  group  called  the  Salvadoran 
Nationalist  Movement  (MNS).  One  of  its 
members.  David  Ernesto  "Neto"  Panama, 
who  became  a  D'Aubuisson  aide,  is  Sando- 
val's nephew. 

Panama  proudly  describes  his  "uncle 
Mario"  as  "the  biggest  anti-communist 
leader  in  the  world,  now  that  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  (the  former  leader  of  Taiwan)  is  dead." 


When  the  MLN  was  established  under 
Carlos  Castillo  Armas  ("The  Liberator")  in 
1953,  the  group  began  as  a  paramilitary 
force  and  only  later  became  a  political 
party. 

In  the  mid-1960s,  the  MLN  leadership  in- 
tegrated anti-communist  civilians  into  the 
military's  security  apparatus  to  wage  an 
anti-guerrilla  campaign  in  eastern  Guatema- 
la. 

In  the  cities,  according  to  a  well-informed 
Guatemalan  politician,  the  MLN  began  a 
new  organization  called  the  Mano  Blanco. 
or  "White  Hand,"  which  began  issuing 
death  threats,  followed  by  assassination 
teams. 

During  the  ensuing  terror  campaign,  a 
program  of  mass  political  assassinations  was 
directed  against  those  who  spoke  out  in 
favor  of  the  poor.  It  was  the  first  such 
terror  campaign  in  Central  America. 

During  the  two  years  of  its  duration, 
human-rights  organizations  estimate  that 
between  3,000  and  8,000  Guatemalans  were 
killed  by  rightist  forces. 

When  the  Guatemalan  guerrilla  move- 
ment reappeared  in  the  late  1970s,  the  Gua- 
temalan death  squads  also  returned,  and 
thousands  more  were  killed.  Each  time  the 
death  squads  appeared  in  Guatemala,  simi- 
larly named  killing  groups  appeared  in 
neighboring  El  Salvador. 

The  inspiration  for  the  spread  of  militant 
anti-communist  parties  worldwide  can  be 
credited  in  part  to  the  Taiwan-based  World 
Anti-Communist  League  (WACL).  Sandoval 
has  long  been  a  leader  of  WACL's  Latin 
American  branch,  which  is  dominated  by 
anti-semitic.  neo-fascist  groups,  and  has  re- 
ceived support  from  countries  like  Paraguay 
and  Argentina. 

In  early  1980,  Mario  Sandoval  sent  two  of 
his  nephews— Panama  and  Carlos  Midence, 
a  Guatemalan  from  his  own  party— to  visit 
top  military  and  political  leaders  in  the 
Southern  Cone  of  South  America  (Argenti- 
na, Chile,  Paraguay)  to  gather  information 
and  political  support  for  a  right-wing  coun- 
teroffensive  in  Central  America. 

Sandoval  provided  them  with  introductory 
letters  to  high  officals  in  the  Argentine 
Army,  the  commander-in-chief  in  Paraguay, 
the  head  of  Uruguayan  intelligence  (where 
D'Aubuisson  had  studied),  and  officials  in 
Chile. 

Panama  said  they  took  extensive  notes  in 
each  of  the  meetings  on  methods  of  psycho- 
logical war  and  other  anti-guerrilla  strate- 
gies. Afterward,  he  said,  he  wrote  a  report 
of  about  25  pages  for  D'Aubuission,  who  re- 
layed it  "to  the  right  people  in  the  (Salva- 
doran) Army." 

The  military  officers  who  favored  these 
aggressive  methods  had  been  hindered  from 
employing  them  through  the  armed  forces. 
D'Aubuisson  said,  because  of  the  reforms 
following  the  1979  young  officers  coup.  But 
as  the  influence  of  the  reformers  waned  in 
1980,  D'Aubuisson  said  "the  anti-subversive 
oiierations  began  to  turn  out  better"  be- 
cause the  military  could  take  them  over  di- 
rectly. 

Documentary  confirmation  of  this  strate- 
gy by  Salvadoran  rightists  was  further  pro- 
vided by  their  own  internal  reports  viewed 
by  the  Journal. 

A  June  1980  analysis  of  the  Salvadoran 
military  from  the  private  files  of  a  group 
working  closely  with  D'Aubuisson  quotes  an 
analyst  writing  under  the  code  name 
"Alpha:" 

"The  military  operations  of  the  armed 
forces  now  are  more  effective  and  they  are 
attacking  neurological  points  of  the  enemy. 


destroying  important  sections  of  their  orga- 
nizational structure.  Finally,  the  Salvadoran 
army  is  making  battle  outside  the  frame- 
work of  conventional  war." 

"ARENA,  that's  my  baby,"  exclaimed  Mi- 
dence, a  roly-poly  former  MLN  organizer 
who  sports  a  Nazi  swastika  medallion  he 
says  was  given  to  him  by  the  private  secre- 
tary of  Hitler's  former  propaganda  minister 
in  Argentina. 

Like  other  MLN  members,  he  refers  to 
ARENA  as  a  "a  copy"  of  the  MLN  in  organ- 
zation,  in  ideology  and  in  symbolism. 

Said  Midence,  who  advised  the  Salvador- 
ans on  underground  techniques,  1980  was  a 
year  that  the  Salvadoran  rightists  spent 
studying  how  to  get  the  army  to  work  with 
them. 

"In  1981,  they  got  their  diploma,"  he  said. 

Two  DiNKER  Parties  Meet,  and  Two 
Americans  Die 

(By  Craig  Pyes) 

They  had  been  looking  for  a  chance  to  get 
Salvadoran  land-reform  chief  Jose  Rodolfo 
■Viera  for  a  long  time.  On  Jan.  3,  1981,  they 
did. 

Viera  and  two  Americans  were  dining  that 
evening  in  the  Sheraton  Hotel  in  San  Salva- 
dor, at  the  same  time  as  a  group  of  ultra- 
right-wing  businessmen  and  army  officers. 

Accounts  differ  as  to  exactly  who  ordered 
it,  but  the  result  became  three  of  the  most 
notorious  homicides  of  the  more  than  40,000 
committed  during  the  last  four  years  by 
death-squad  terrorists  of  both  the  left  and 
the  right  in  El  Salvador's  bloody  civil  war. 

Two  National  Guard  privates  burst  into 
the  Sheraton  dining  room  and  sprayed 
Viera's  table  with  machine-gun  fire.  Viera 
and  his  two  companions  fell  to  the  floor 
mortally  wounded. 

The  other  victims  were  American  advisers 
to  the  land-reform  prograim,  Michael 
Hammer  and  Mark  David  Pearlman.  Both 
were  employees  of  the  American  Institute 
for  Free  Labor  Development  (AIFLD).  an 
AFL-CIO  affiliate.  The  three  men  personi- 
fied governmental  reform,  central  to  U.S. 
policy  in  El  Salvador. 

Members  of  the  civilian-military  dinner 
party  were  all  part  of  a  self-described 
"brotherhood"  of  right-wing  Salvadorans 
combined  in  a  ruthless  campaign  of  political 
kidnapping  and  murder  to  save  their  coun- 
try and  the  fortunes  of  its  oligarchy  from 
those  they  perceived  to  be  their  enemies. 

The  right-wing  political  movement  was 
formed  behind  the  political  leadership  of  a 
former  intelligence  major.  Roberto  D'Au- 
buisson. Ten  months  after  the  killings,  the 
alleged  perpetrators.  D'Aubuisson  and 
others  would  form  ARENA,  now  El  Salva- 
dor's second-largest  political  party. 

"They  killed  our  own  people,  our  friends, 
our  own  goddamned  people,  and  what  can 
we  do  about  it?  asked  Howie  Lane,  U.S.  em- 
bassy public  affairs  officer  at  the  time  of 
the  shootings.  "One  day  Mark  (Pearlman)  is 
giving  us  a  briefing  on  agrarian  reform,  and 
the  next  day  he's  killed  by  these  mad-dog 
types  who  are  supposed  to  be  on  our  side!" 

Today,  almost  three  years  later,  no  one 
has  gone  to  trial  for  the  crimes.  The  cases  of 
two  of  the  suspects  withered  in  a  maze  of 
legal  technicalities,  official  reluctance  to 
prosecute  and  intimidation  and  threats 
against  the  judiciary. 

The  case  offers  an  intriguing  glimpse  into 
the  heretofore  secret  world  of  El  Salvador's 
death  squads,  whose  resurgence  has  caused 
a  crisis  in  this  country's  relations  with  El 
Salvador. 
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It  underscores  the  contradictory  objec- 
tives of  U.S.  policy:  pursuit  of  the  military 
war  against  the  left  by  the  Salvadoran  gov- 
ernment, and  the  goal  of  neutralizing  the 
hard-line  elements  in  the  military  who 
pursue  the  policy  of  indiscriminate  violence. 

■'The  issue  is.  which  war  do  we  think  we're 
winning?  asked  a  U.S.  House  Intelligence 
Committee  aide. 

The  contradictory  nature  of  the  situation 
couldnt  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
AIFLD  slayings.  where  the  military  officers 
involved  also  had  official  military  liaison 
and  intelligence  contacts  with  the  U.S.  em- 
bassy, according  to  U.S.  officials  and  classi- 
fied government  cables. 

The  officers  also  were  among  a  select 
group  including  Salvadoran  Assembly  Presi- 
dent D'Aubuisson.  which  is  suspected  of  di- 
recting a  deliberate  campaign  of  selective 
and  mass  assassination.  Some  targets  have 
been  progressive  sectors  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Jesuit  order,  an  archbishop. 
Christian  Democratic  Party  leaders  and 
labor  union  activists. 

A  10-month  investigation  by  the  Albuquer- 
que Journal  into  rightist  violence  included 
interviews  with  admitted  death-squad  mem- 
bers, Salvadoran  military  officers  and  U.S. 
officials  with  access  to  current  U.S.  intelli- 
gence as  well  as  to  classified  U.S.  cables. 

The  investigation  traced  responsibility  for 
much  of  this  death-squad  violence  to  Salva- 
doran military  intelligence  units  which 
direct  special  teams  of  assassins  from  within 
government  security  forces  and  most  army 
garrisons. 

Some  of  these  teams  are  politically  moti- 
vated hit  squads  connected  to  far-right  in- 
terests; others  are  simply  military  oper- 
ations bent  on  gathering  intelligence  and 
eliminating  the  enemy. 

Until  recently  the  Reagan  administration 
was  reluctant  to  challenge  this  system  of 
political  killings  for  fear  that  an  investiga- 
tion could  destroy  the  dehicate  alliances 
within  the  military,  further  setting  back  the 
faction-ridden  Salvadoran  Army  in  its  strug- 
gle against  left-wing  guerrillas. 

Those  interviewed  by  the  Joumaf— includ- 
ing well-placed  Salvadoran  military  con- 
tacts—constantly emphasized  that  death 
squads  on  the  government's  side  could  not 
operate  without  some  cooperation  or  sup- 
port in  the  military  high  command. 

The  Hammer-Pearlman-Viera  assassina- 
tions illustrate  involvement  by  the  Salva- 
doran military  in  what  seems  to  be  a  policy 
of  official  murder.  The  case  touches  on 
highly  placed  army  officers  and  prominent 
right-wing  businessmen,  and  their  use  of 
government. intelligence  agencies  to  identify 
political  opponents  for  assassination. 

Within  the  Salvadoran  military,  the  kill- 
ings emphasize  the  difference  between  two 
main  groups  on  how  the  'war  on  subver- 
sion" should  l)e  fought:  those  who  believe 
communism  is  countered  through  reforms, 
and  the  hard-liners  who  l)elieve  communism 
is  countered  by  killing  subversives— and  who 
are  convinced  that  those  who  support  the 
reforms  are  communists. 

Salvadoran  military  authorities  inter- 
viewed said  they  believe  that  today  15  to  20 
percent  of  the  officer  corps  supports  a  phi- 
losophy of  unconventional  war.  and  that 
this  support  is  present  at  the  highest  levels 
of  the  command  structure. 

Those  cases  involving  the  killing  of  Ameri- 
cans have  l)ecome  a  special  concern  of  Con- 
gre.ss. 

Progress  in  solving  the  case— like  that  of 
the  four  American  churchwomen  killed  by 
National   Guardsmen   the   month   before- 


had  been  made  a  condition  of  continued  aid 
to  El  Salvador.  But  President  Reagan  re- 
cently vetoed  a  requirement  that  the  admin- 
istration certify  progress  in  human  rights  as 
a  condition  of  continued  aid.  and  a  specific 
restriction  regarding  the  AIFTX)  case  was 
exempted  from  a  recent  funding  resolution. 

The  officers  and  businessmen  thus  far  im- 
plicated in  the  Sheraton  killings  are  all 
close  associates  of  D'Aubuisson.  The  army 
officers  are  among  those  recently  identified 
by  the  U.S.  embassy  as  still  running  death 
squads. 

Their  base  of  operations  then  was  the  Na- 
tional Guard's  G-2  intelligence  section. 

The  commander  of  the  National  Guard  at 
the  time  was  El  Salvador's  current  defense 
minister.  Carlos  Eugenic  Vides  Casanova. 
No  information  has  surfaced  to  suggest  that 
Gen.  Vides  actually  ordered  any  death 
squad  killings.  Both  U.S.  and  Salvadoran 
rightist  sources  say.  however,  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  commander  followed  a  strict 
policy  of  official  ignorance. 

In  a  normal  military  intelligence  oper- 
ation, operatives  gather  information,  cate- 
gorize and  analyze;  then  make  reports  to 
other  agencies  of  government  for  responses 
and  countermeasures.  In  El  Salvador,  the 
same  military  intelligence  services  that 
gathered  the  information  acted  on  it. 

"They  were  both  the  collectors  of  intelli- 
gence and  the  action  people.  .  .  .  They  also 
handled  raids."  said  a  U.S.  source  familiar 
with  the  G-2  operations  of  the  Salvadoran 
National  Guard. 

One  U.S.  diplomat  described  the  military 
intelligence-death  squad  network  and  the 
officers  who  ran  it  as  "the  most  efficient 
killing  machine  in  the  whole  National 
Guard  " 

The  G-2  headquarters  is  in  an  isolated 
wing  of  the  National  Guard  headquarters 
building  in  San  Salvador. 

According  to  reports  from  international 
human  rights  organfzation  members  who 
toured  the  area  shortly  before  the  1979 
coup,  it  contains  a  warren  of  cells,  one-way 
mirrors  in  interrogation  rooms,  torture  par- 
aphernalia and  radio  equipment  to  monitor 
"subversive"  broadcasts  from  Russia.  Cuba 
or  the  Catholic  Church. 

After  the  1979  coup,  the  National  Guard 
continued  to  operate  as  the  country's  most 
active  political  police  force. 

Its  "enemies  list"  of  clerics,  union  leaders. 
Christian  Democrats  and  agrarian  reform- 
ers was  compiled  by  D'Aubuisson.  who  was 
chief  of  the  operation  before  the  coup. 

The  former  major  resigned  from  the  mili- 
tary shortly  after  the  coup  but  continued  to 
work  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  0-2,  re- 
establishing its  intelligence  contacts  and 
building  an  auxiliary  civilian  network. 

The  head  of  G-2  at  the  time  was  then- 
Maj.  Mario  Denis  Moran.  a  military  class- 
mate of  D'Aubuisson.  Moran  was  described 
by  paramilitary  activists  as  D'Aubuisson's 
main  contact  in  the  National  Guard,  and  "of 
our  line." 

Moran  and  his  wife  were  In  the  dinner 
party  at  the  Sheraton  the  night  of  the 
triple  slayings. 

Moran  was  cleared  by  FBI-administered 
polygraph  tests  of  any  role  or  foreknowl- 
edge in  the  killings,  but  the  polygraph 
showed  deception  regarding  a  cover-up. 

A  businessman  accompanying  Moran  was 
Ricardo  Sol  Meza.  part-owner  of  the  hotel, 
director  of  Coca-Cola  El  Salvador  and  close- 
ly aligned  with  D'Aubuisson.  Sol  Meza  was 
originally  a  suspect  in  the  slayings  and 
jailed  for  10  months  in  1981,  but  was  re- 
leased. 


Also  in  the  party  was  Lt.  Rodolfo  Isidro 
Lopez  Sibrian.  A  lanky  young  redhead. 
Lopez  is  called  by  his  nickname,  "the  little 
match.  "  U.S.  officials  describe  him  as  the 
G-2's  "action  man."  commanding  about  40 
men,  with  15  to  20  engaged  in  regular  kill- 
ing. 

The  two  privates  who  were  the  triggermen 
said  Lt.  Lot>ez  gave  them  their  orders. 

Lopez  arrived  at  the  hotel  first,  accompa- 
nied by  Sol  Mezas  brother-in-law.  Hans 
Christ,  a  young  Salvadoran  executive  now 
living  in  Miami.  Christ  was  named  by  the 
triggermen  as  the  one  who  led  them 
through  the  hotel  lobby  and  pointed  out 
the  victims. 

Christ  has  denied  he  was  involved,  assert- 
ing he  only  accompanied  the  intelligence  of- 
ficers and  his  brother-in-law  to  the  hotel 
the  night  of  the  killings  for  a  social  evening. 

As  a  student  in  Marietta,  Ga..  in  1974,  in- 
formation from  police  sources  there  indi- 
cates. Christ  was  closely  involved  with 
Mitchell  WerBell  III.  famous  for  his  inter- 
national anti-terrorist  training  school  and 
other  activities  on  the  fringe  of  internation- 
al intrigue. 

While  in  WerBell's  employ.  Christ  surrep- 
titiously obtained  a  copy  of  WerBell's  file 
from  police  intelligence  by  convincing  an 
employee  of  that  division  that  he  worked 
for  the  CIA.  He  was  arrested  for  threaten 
ing  the  officers  when  the  ruse  was  discov- 
ered, but  the  charges  were  dropped  before 
trial. 

A  third  military  officer  who  joined  the 
group  at  the  hotel  that  night  was  Capt. 
Eduardo  Alfonso  Avila.  Avila.  in  his  mid-30s. 
had  regular  contact  with  the  G-2.  He  is 
from  one  of  El  Salvador's  most  prominent 
families  His  uncle  is  an  ARENA  founder 
and  Supreme  Court  justice;  a  cousin  runs 
the  powerful  McCann-Erickson  advertising 
firm  in  San  Salvador,  which  handles  the 
party's  public  relations;  and  another  cousin 
married  former  U.S.  Ambassador  Deane 
Hinton. 

Avila  also  worked  closely  with  D'Aubuis- 
son. He  was  known  by  various  nicknames: 
"  Baldy."  for  his  naked  pate  fringed  by  dark 
hair;  and  ""Eddy."  l)ecause  of  his  fluent  Eng- 
lish learned  in  American  and  British 
schools.  But  he  was  more  commonly  called 
"El  Loco,"  for  his  volatile  temperament  and 
his  bravado  on  risky  assignments. 

One  of  those  assignments,  he  bragged,  was 
the  March  24,  1980.  assassination  of  Salva- 
doran Archbishop  Oscar  Arnulfo  Romero, 
according  to  a  U.S.  government  cable.  Avila 
is  quoted  in  the  dispatch  as  saying  he 
planned  the  assassination  and  had  two 
others  help  him  carry  it  out. 

The  triggermen  in  the  Hammer-Pearlman- 
Viera  assassinations  said  Avila  also  partici- 
pated with  Lopez  in  planning  the  killings. 

All  those  who  met  at  the  Sheraton  had 
loyalties  to  the  large  landowning  families 
dispossessed  in  1980  when  the  army  .seized 
the  country's  largest  estates  and  converted 
them  to  peasant -run  cooperatives. 

Sol  Meza  and  Christ  married  sisters  whose 
lands  were  later  expropriated  by  the  re- 
forms. Maj.  Moran  also  married  into  one  of 
the  large  landowning  families.  Avila  and 
Lopez  both  were  close  associates  of  D'Au- 
bui-sson  and  were  arrested  with  him  in  May 
1980  on  suspicion  of  plotting  a  right-wing 
coup. 

Within  this  group  of  military  officers  and 
powerful  businessmen.  agrarian-reform 
leader  Viera.  who  headed  the  Salvadoran 
Institute  for  Agrarian  Transformation 
(ISTA)  under  the  Christian  Democratic 
junta,  had  l)ecome   "Public  Enemy  Number 


One.  "  according  to  statements  attributed  to 
Capt.  Avila  in  U.S.  government  memoranda. 
The  army  captain  said  Viera's  killing  had 
been  planned  for  some  lime  and  that  Christ 
helped  in  the  planning.  Before  the  encoun- 
ter at  the  Sheraton,  sources  close  to  the 
case  said,  there  had  been  at  least  three  prior 
attempts  against  the  land-reform  leader, 
and  one  of  those  attempts  had  been  traced 
to  Lopez  underlings. 

By  all  accounts,  the  Americans— Hammer 
and  Pearlman— never  were  meant  to  be  tar- 
gets. On  the  night  of  Jan.  3,  1981,  the  two 
groups  met  by  chance  in  the  Sheraton 
coffee  shop,  and  the  Americans  happened  to 
be  with  Viera.  The  occasion  was  termed  a 
"golden  opportunity"  because  the  labor  ad- 
visers "meant  nothing  but  trouble,"  said  a 
rightist  source  close  to  D'Aubuisson. 

According  to  the  labor  institute's  investi- 
gation and  the  gunmen's  public  statements, 
Christ  spotted  Viera  and  the  two  Americans 
as  they  entered  the  restaurant  and  re- 
marked, "'Look  at  that  "son-of-a-bitch 
(Viera)— he  has  let  his  beard  grow.  I  wish  he 
were  dead." 

About  an  hour  and  a  half  later,  Avila  and 
Lopez  met  outside  in  front  of  the  hotel 
where  their  bodyguards  were  waiting,  and 
Lopez  handed  the  two  privates  Ingram  sub- 
machine guns.  The  two.  now  corporals,  said 
Lopez  ordered  them  to  go  into  the  hotel  and 
kill  Viera  and  the  ""two  other  fair-skinned 
men  who  are  not  from  this  country." 

Christ  then  led  the  guards  to  the  door  of 
the  Salon  de  Las  Americas  and  gestured 
toward  Viera's  table.  After  some  hesitation, 
the  two  gunmen  carried  out  their  orders. 

"They  didn't  have  any  qualms  whatsoever 
about  carrying  it  out,"  explained  an  Ameri- 
can close  to  the  case.  "I  don't  think  it  (get- 
ting caught)  ever  entered  their  minds, 
really.  There  never  would  have  been  a  prob- 
lem about  it  if  they  hadn't  killed  an  Ameri- 
can .  .  .  ." 

But  after  almost  three  years  of  investiga- 
tion and  political  maneuvering,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  case  against  the  perpetrators  not 
only  has  stalled  but  has  begun  to  unravel, 
.sorely  testing  U.S.  patience  and  influence. 

Even  after  the  political  powerful  Sol  Meza 
and  Denis  Moran  had  been  peeled  from  the 
case,  the  next  ranking  and  well-connected 
officer.  Capt.  Avila,  was  not  prosecuted,  so 
he  could  be  used  as  a  witness  against  Lopez 
and  Christ. 

A  Salvadoran  appeals  court  this  year 
upheld  a  lower  court  decision  finding  that 
there  was  insufficient  evidence  to  charge 
Christ  or  Lopez  with  the  crime.  The  case  is 
being  appealed  by  the  Salvadoran  attorney 
general  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  procedural 
grounds. 

Though  President  Reagan  vetoed  the  El 
Salvador  human-rights  certification  resolu- 
tion this  month.  Democratic  congressmen 
say  the  issue  will  be  revived  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  beginning  in  January. 

But  in  El  Salvador,  those  involved  on  the 
right  can't  understand  American  revulsion 
of  their  activities. 

"Almost  to  a  man,  these  people  (the  ter- 
rorists) can't  understand  the  problem  we 
have  because  they're  out  there  killing  com- 
munists," said  a  U.S.  source  close  to  the  em- 
bassy. "These  people  are  basically  very,  very 
pro-American.  They  have  close  ties  to  the 
United  States. 

And  the  underground  ultra-righfs  en- 
trenchment in  the  government  of  El  Salva- 
dor has  given  U.S.  policy-makers  pause  as 
they  cope  with  the  sometimes  opposing  ob- 
jectives of  winning  the  military  war  against 
the  left  and  the  internal  war  against  the 
violent  right. 


"'If  you  push  this  case  (of  the  AIFLD 
labor  advisers),  you  will  destroy  the  Salva- 
doran government  as  it  exists  today."  assert- 
ed one  well-informed  U.S.  source. 

"If  you  pressed  it— the  investigation— you 
would  destroy  the  institution  of  the  mili- 
tary." 

A  Policeman's  Initiation:  "We  F»ut  Two 
Bullets  in  His  Head  " 

(By  Craig  Pyes) 

The  young  policeman  described  watching 
the  small  group  of  self-important  men 
coming  and  going  at  El  Salvador's  National 
Police  headquarters.  He  said  he  knew  what 
they  did.  even  before  he  got  a  chance  to  go 
with  them. 

The  men.  called  "especiales,"  were  mem- 
bers of  CAIN,  he  said,  a  Spanish  acronym 
standing  for  the  National  Center  for  Analy- 
sis and  Investigations.  It  is  a  special  political 
intelligence  unit  located  in  the  National 
Police  headquarters. 

"A  small  group  that  the  captain  has  is  the 
only  one  that  knows  about  how  it  works," 
the  young  policeman  explained.  But,  he 
said,  "you  can  tell  who  they  are,  because 
they  are  always  in  cars  .  .  ." 

Then  one  day.  "I  saw  how  they  did  it. 
They  took  me  with  them  so  I  could  learn." 
he  said. 

Their  specialty  was  summary  execution. 

He  said  he  and  the  especiales  "were  sup- 
posed to  kill  a  businessman  in  a  big  house" 
in  San  Salvador.  The  man,  he  said,  had  been 
arrested  by  the  National  Police  a  week  earli- 
er, but  the  police  had  released  him  after  he 
refused  to  sign  a  confession. 

"'But  a  week  later  we  came  out  to  get 
him." 

The  young  apprentice  said  he  waited  in 
the  small  pickup  while  the  others  pulled  the 
man  out  of  the  house.  They  were  followed 
out  by  the  victim's  mother,  who  "came  out 
screaming,  'Don't  take  him,  don't  take  my 
boy!' 

"She  kept  screaming  and  screaming,"  he 
said,  "But  we  blindfolded  him.  He  was 
strong." 

They  put  him  face-down  in  the  pickup,  he 
said,  and  drove  to  another  suburb.  There 
"we  put  two  bullets— .38-caliber— in  his 
head."  Then,  he  said,  they  drove  back  and 
dumped  the  body.  The  businessman  was  an- 
other victim  of  an  anonymous  death  squad. 

Until  a  few  months  ago,  U.S.  officials  pub- 
licly called  the  National  Police  the  most 
moderate  of  El  Salvador's  security  forces. 
Its  director.  Col.  Carlos  Reynaldo  Lopez 
Nulla,  is  a  member  of  the  government's 
Human  Rights  Commission  and  he  has  fre- 
quently been  commended  by  U.S.  officials 
for  his  attempts  to  professionalize  his  forces 

Lopez  claims  that  a  list  of  regulations  is 
read  once  a  week  to  his  police  to  prevent 
abuses. 

"Before,  the  people  viewed  us  with  a  cer- 
tain apprehension,"  he  said.  "But  now  they 
seem  happy  to  see  us  .  .  .  When  we  detain  a 
person  in  the  street,  we  get  his  phone 
number  and  call  back  to  see  how  he  was 
treated." 

Despite  Lopez's  statements,  human-rights 
groups  received  an  Increasing  number  of  tes- 
timonials during  the  last  year  accusing  the 
National  Police  of  abductions,  torture,  de- 
tentions and  killings  of  Salvadorans  working 
in  health  care  and  church-sponsored  relief 
activities. 

During  this  period,  the  Albuquerque  Jour- 
nal learned,  officers  aligned  with  extreme 
right-wing  leader  Roberto  D'Aubuisson 
achieved  increasing  power  within  its  ranks. 


Recent  public  comments  by  D'Aubuisson 
denouncing  the  head  of  El  Salvador's  larg- 
est peasant  union  as  a  "communist"  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  based  upon  a  National 
Police  intelligence  investigation  leaked  to 
the  rightist  leader. 

U.S.  officials  who  support  the  peasant 
union  leader  termed  D'Aubuisson's  com- 
ments "a  beacon  for  the  death  squads." 

After  D'Aubuisson's  most  recent  denun- 
ciations, coming  in  an  upsurge  of  rightist  vi- 
olence, U.S.  pressure  was  followed  by  the  re- 
moval of  three  top  police  officials. 

One  of  those  transferred,  criminal  investi- 
gations director  Lt.  Col.  Aristedes  Alonso 
Marquez,  recently  W"as  identified  by  U.S. 
embassy  officials  as  one  of  the  security 
force  officers  involved  with  death  squads. 

Another  officer  implicated  in  death  squad 
activity  is  CAIN  chief  Lt.  Col.  Rafael  Anto- 
nio Lopez  Davila. 

The  situation  raises  questions  about  how 
deeply  institutionalized  is  the  violence. 

National  Police  Director  Lopez  Nulla  says 
some  brutality  is  an  unavoidable  byproduct 
of  civil  war. 

During  an  interview  last  year,  Lopez  Nulla 
replied  to  questions  about  violence  in  the  in- 
ternal security  functions  by  saying  he  was 
puzzled  at  American  disapproval. 

'El  Fair  play. "  he  said,  using  the  English 
"in  a  civil  war"  no  se  puede  dar.  One  can't 
give  it.  Nor  is  it  given.  War  by  definition  is 
inhumane." 

He  conceded  some  of  his  officers  might 
communicate  with  the  death  squads. 

"When  someone  has  an  important  bit  of 
information,  they  don't  want  to  consign 
someone  to  a  judge.  They  want  to  eliminate 
him,"  the  colonel  said.  He  theorized  that 
National  Police  officers  perhaps  passed  in- 
formation to  private  groups  and  to  ex- 
agents  who  kill  for  pay. 

Lopez  Nulla  also  defended  his  agents'  use 
of  civilian  dress  when  making  arrests,  saying 
that  civilian  clothes  are  worn  to  prevent  rec- 
ognition by  suspects.  But  an  agent  in  the 
National  Police  told  a  different  story. 

"'Only  in  special  cases  do  you  use  a  uni- 
form, because  you  don't  always  know  if 
you've  got  the  right  man,"  explained  the 
young  detective  who  acknowledged  being  a 
death-squad  veteran.  ""Sometimes  you  get 
very  involved  and  you  kill  him." 

On  occasion,  he  said,  the  names  of  victims 
came  from  CAIN  Chief  Lopez  Davila. 

"He  will  tell  his  little  group,  and  they  tell 
us.  We  call  it  a  commission.  It's  an  order  .  .  . 
We  don't  know  whether  it's  a  personal  thing 
for  him  or  whether  it's  a  subversive."  the 
detective  said  "When  he  gives  the  word 
'shoot,'  we  shoot." 

The  young  officer,  who  asked  not  to  be 
named  for  fear  of  reprisals  against  his 
family,  is  no  longer  with  the  National 
Police. 

From  his  first  ride-along  experience  to 
when  he  left  El  Salvador,  he  claimed  to 
have  killed  16  people. 

He  said  he  first  received  a  gun  and  creden- 
tials in  1980. 

With  that,  he  said,  "you  begin  to  feel  pow- 
erful. Big  .  .  .  superior  to  a  civilian  .  .  .  you 
can  do  anything". 

If  a  new  recruit  rejected  the  torture  which 
was  part  of  all  investigations,  they  would 
say  "No  sirre"— he  won't  do. 

Those  who  protested  social  injustice  were 
suspected  of  being  infiltrators. 

When  he  killed  for  the  first  time,  he  said, 
it  was  to  show  his  friends  he  could  do  it.  He 
said  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  killing 
subversives. 

His  first  victim  was  a  woman. 
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She  was  a  subversive,  he  explained,  who 
was  lying  in  a  hammock  with  a  pistol  and 
some  hand  grenades.  He  said  he  made  her 
get  on  the  ground  and  turned  her  head  to 
the  side  on  the  dirt,  holding  it  steady  with 
his  foot.  When  he  pulled  the  trigger,  blood 
and  bone  flew  up  in  his  face  and  stained  his 
shirt. 

He  said.  The  next  time  I  shot  somet>ody. 
I  put  the  gun  close  to  his  head  so  he 
wouldn't  splatter." 

Killing  was  not  something  he  likcfd.  he 
said,  but  it  didn't  bother  him.  either. 

A  Chilling  Plan  Maps  a  Terror  Road  to 

Rule 

(By  Craig  Pyes) 

A  group  of  diehard  veterans  of  French  co- 
lonial Algeria  helped  right-wing  leader  Ro- 
t>erto  D'Aubuisson  map  a  secret  plan  for  a 
campaign  of  terror  aimed  at  seizing  control 
of  El  Salvador's  government. 

The  plan  was  drafted  in  Guatemala  in 
April  and  May  of  1980.  D'Aubuisson  said, 
when  he  met  with  former  members  of  the 
French  Secret  Army  Organization  (OAS) 
who  had  been  contacted  by  "Salvadoran 
millionaires." 

D'Aubuisson  said  he  and  his  French  con- 
sultants laid  out  a  political  and  operational 
strategy  of  counterterror  adopted  from 
techniques  OAS  developed  in  its  struggle 
against  Algerian  nationalists  in  the  late 
19SOs.  The  OAS  veterans  also  had  served  as 
advisers  to  the  ultra-right-wing  National 
Liberation  Movement  (MLN)  in  its  bloody 
anti-guerrilla  campaigns  in  the  1960s. 

After  the  October  1979  coup  in  El  Salva- 
dor by  a  group  of  reform-minded  young 
military  officers.  D'Aubuisson  and  other 
Salvadoran  rightists  moved  to  Guatemala 
and  t>egan  working  clasely  with  the  MLN  in 
regional  "anti-communist"  paramilitary  op- 
erations, including  attacks  on  officials  of  El 
Salvador's  U.S.-backed  government. 

D'Aubuisson 's  plan  outlines  organizational 
and  operational  guidelines  for  assassina- 
tions, kidnappings  and  military  assault 
teams,  to  be  coupled  with  a  political  organi- 
zation engaged  in  international  diplomacy 
and  public  relations. 

D'Aubuisson  called  it  "a  good  plan."  based 
in  part  on  "how  we  have  been  operating 
from  October  1979  to  May  1980  "  The  Salva- 
doran leader  never  said  how  much  of  the 
plan  had  become  operational,  acknowledg- 
ing only  that  "later  the  initial  idea  that  we 
had  seized  on  in  that  document  t>ecame 
more  consolidated."  He  added  that  it  con- 
tained the  organizational  diagram  that  re- 
sulted in  the  Nationalist  Republican  Alli- 
ance (ARENA). 

The  document  was  seized  from  D'Aubuis- 
son's  attache  case  during  his  May  7.  1980. 
arrest  at  a  farmhouse  northwest  of  San  Sal- 
vador by  forces  loyal  to  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
Col.  Adolfo  Amoldo  Majano.  one  of  the 
army  officers  D'Aubuisson  was  working  to 
overthrow.  The  plan— a  copy  of  which  has 
been  obtained  by  the  Albuquerque  Jour- 
nal—was among  a  number  of  compromising 
documents  seized  at  the  time. 

The  others  included  a  datet>ook  contain- 
ing the  names  and  addresses  of  right-wing 
businessmen  and  military  officers  and 
records  of  payments  to  active-duty  army  of- 
ficers, for  weapons,  notations  of  meetings, 
vehicles,  prostitutes  and  safe  houses. 

"I  believe  this  is  a  whole  terrorist  plan— it 
was  a  miracle  to  have  captured  this. "  said 
Majano.  "Everything  that  was  planned  in 
this  has  come  to  t>e  in  these  past  years  .  .  . 
the  kidnappings,  the  dragging  people  out  of 
their  homes  at  night.  It's  all  here. " 


Though  the  datebook  was  shared  with  au- 
thorities in  the  United  States.  U.S.  officials 
claim  they  were  never  given  a  copy  of  the 
D"Aubuisson  plan. 

(The  Journal  obtained  its  copy  from 
Heather  Foote  of  the  Washington  Office  on 
Latin  America,  a  non-profit  organization 
that  monitors  human-rights  developments 
for  church,  press  and  congressional  commit- 
tees. ) 

The  paramilitary  organizational  structure 
describied  in  the  document  resembles  a  polit- 
ical death-squad  network  that  U.S.  officials 
today  say  is  linked  to  D"Aubulsson's  ARENA 
and  high-ranking  military  officers  strategi- 
cally placed  in  intelligence  sections  of  the 
Salvadoran  security  forces  and  army  com- 
mands. 

Some  of  these  officers  were  among  those 
arrested  with  D"Aubuisson  at  the  farm,  but 
all  were  released  quickly  ""for  Insufficient 
evidence""  by  a  military  commission. 

A  few  days  after  D"Aubuisson"s  arrest, 
seven  of  El  Salvador"s  most  notorious  death 
squads  issued  a  prcKlamation  announcing 
their  unification  under  the  banner  of  the 
"Secret  Anti-Communist  Army"  (ESA)— one 
of  the  death  squads  operating  in  El  Salva- 
dor today.  The  proclamation  called  for  join- 
ing the  extreme  right's  political  groups  with 
the  military  death  squads,  as  outlined  in  the 
plan. 

After  his  release.  D'Aubuisson  sent  an  ex- 
planatory letter  to  a  member  of  the  high 
conrunand.  asking  permission  to  put  the 
anti-guerrilla  plan  into  effect.  The  Journal 
was  allowed  to  see  a  copy  of  the  May  25. 
1980.  letter,  which  is  in  the  private  files  of  a 
close  D'Aubuisson  associate.  The  letter  con- 
cluded with  an  appeal  to  the  Armed  Forces 
Command  for  help  and  protection  to  "devel- 
op an  anti-communist  campaign  in  the  coun- 
try that  is  quite  similar  to  that  carried  out 
in  Guatemala,  (a  campaign  that)  would  not 
signify  any  embarrassment  for  you  because 
we  don't  plan  to  leave  any  tracks  in  that 
campaign."" 

D"Aubuisson  publicly  has  denied  any  in- 
volvement with  Salvadoran  death  squads. 

The  plan  is  the  most  significant  documen- 
tary evidence  so  far  to  link  the  Salvadoran 
nationalist  and  his  supporters  to  the  plan- 
ning of  paramilitary  terrorist  groups. 

It  illustrates  how  terrorist  actions  could 
l)e  carried  out  by  tightly  controlled  but 
seemingly  independent  death  squads  which 
display  no  visible  ties  to  either  the  military 
or  political  organizations. 

The  story  of  the  document  was  gleaned 
from  Journal  interviews  with  Salvadoran 
and  Guatemalan  rightists  who  were  in- 
volved with  D"Aubuisson  and  the  former 
OAS  operatives. 

Those  operatives  were  veterans  of  the 
same  organization  popularized  in  ""The  Day 
of  the  Jackal.""  a  fictionalized  account  of  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  late  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  of  France.  They  were  spe- 
cialists in  economic  analysis,  propaganda 
and  military  operations. 

D"Aubuisson  said  they  also  had  advised 
anti-communist  groups  throughout  Latin 
America  and  helped  opposition  forces  in 
Chile  overthrow  the  elected  leftist  govern- 
ment of  Salvador  AUende  Gossens. 

At  the  time  the  plan  was  drawn.  Salvador- 
an rightists  believed  Marxist  infiltrators  in 
the  Christian  Democratic  civilian-military 
junta  were  preventing  the  government"s  se- 
curity forces  from  vigorously  pursuing  the 
battle  against  subversion. 

Some  of  D"Aubulsson"s  OAS  advisers  came 
from  Paris,  others  from  South  America,  said 
a  Salvadoran  close  to  the  operation.  They 


were  very  ""tight-lipped  more  professional, 
more  serious,""  he  said,  than  other  foreign 
advisers  they  had  contacted. 

He  said  the  French  had  been  promised 
funds  to  establish  a  commando  school  in 
Guatemala,  including  "weapons,  and  bul- 
lets, and  arms  and  uniforms,  and  all  those 
Implements  that  are  used  to  train  people  to 
be  commandos,"  but  the  funds  were  not  de- 
livered. 

D'Aubuisson  said  that,  before  meeting 
with  the  French,  he  received  assurances 
from  friends  in  Argentina  and  Prance  that 
"they  were  honorable,  motivated,  trustwor- 
thy and  t^at  they  had  a  lot  of  experience  in 
these  things." 

■"I  laid  it  out  to  them  how  we  had  been 
working  from  October  1979  to  May  1980." 
DAubulsson  said,  "how  FAN  (the  Broad  Na- 
tionalist Front,  a  right-wing  civilian  coali- 
tion he  headed)  was  organized,  what  we  had 
managed  to  achieve  in  these  few  months 
and  what  kind  of  economic  help  we  had. 
with  what  infrastructure— that  was  my  idea 
with  respect  to  making  political  war. 

"Then  they  told  me  that  all  we  had  done 
was  g(x>d.  that  we  were  knowledgeable 
about  our  cause,  but  they  recommended 
that  I  be  more  specific.  Then  they  explained 
to  me  about  the  guerrilla  war  In  Algeria," 
he  added. 

D'Aubuisson  said  the  French  advised  the 
Salvadorans  to  form  an  organization  which 
would  operate  independently  of  the  govern- 
ment. "What  we  had  to  do  was  not  to  wait 
for  the  politicians  to  give  the  orders,"  D'Au- 
buisson explained. 

At  the  top.  according  to  the  plan,  would 
be  a  political  directorate  and  a  general  staff 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  military 
and  right-wing  civilians. 

The  general  staff  was  divided  into  four  de- 
partments and  a  chief  of  combat  operations: 
One  department  was  charged  with  collect- 
ing funds  through  its  agents  and  accounting 
for  the  expenditures. 

The  description  matches  the  datebook 
seized  during  DAubuisson's  1980  arrest. 

Another  department  had  responsibility 
for  ""psychological  action,"'  which  was  de- 
fined as  maintaining  liaison  with  interna- 
tional support  groups  in  Europe,  South 
America  and  the  United  States,  and  distrib- 
uting analysis  and  propaganda  to  local  and 
international  media.  The  press,  the  plan  ad- 
vises, "will  be  manipulated  intelligently." 
suggesting  "getting  close  to  journalists, 
paying  them,  exploiting  their  professional 
ambitions. .  .  ." 

The  department  of  "Mass  Organization" 
would  be  a  civilian  group  to  oversee  food 
supplies,  provide  hideouts,  distribute  leaf- 
lets and  obtain  identity  papers  for  the  right- 
ists. The  civilian  groups  also  would  serve  as 
an  intelligence  net,  turning  in  the  names  of 
"subversives"  to  the  brain  of  the  organiza- 
tion: the  Department  of  Searches  and  Infor- 
mation (DBI). 

DBI's  functions  were  to  collect  and  ana- 
lyze data  and  to  direct  the  combat  networks. 
The  plan  calls  it  "the  point  of  the  spear  "  in 
the  anti-guerrilla  war.  Only  the  highest  offi- 
cers of  the  organization  were  to  be  allowed 
direct  personal  contact  with  DBI. 

The  director  of  combat  would  operate  out 
of  DBI.  He  would  be  the  top  of  an  organiza- 
tional pyramid  delivering  orders  to  cells 
through  post  office  box  safe-drops  down 
through  its  levels  of  command  to  individual 
combat  cells  of  three  soldiers  each. 

The  DBI  also  would  direct  its  urban 
combat  units  in  assassinations,  ambushes, 
military-type  assaults,  kidnappings,  fund 
collection  and  sabotage. 


For  the  countryside,  the  document  pre- 
scribes guerrillas  in  heavily  armed  small 
groups  to  disrupt  the  "red  gangs"  in  their 
own  territory,  while  trying  to  win  over  peas- 
ant families  ""in  their  tiny  little  towns"  with 
gifts  of  money  and  food. 

The  actions  of  the  urban  and  rural  guer- 
rillas would  have  to  increase  gradually,  the 
plan  says,  until  the  organization"s  support 
in  the  armed  forces  was  sufficient  to  seize 
power. 

During  the  Algerian  war.  French  soldiers 
who  joined  the  OAS  operated  in  secret  ter- 
rorist cells  against  the  Algerian  nationalist 
movement,  even  as  the  French  government 
was  working  to  reach  a  political  accord  for 
Algerian  independence. 

The  politicians,  the  OAS  believed,  had  be- 
trayed France  in  surrendering  Algeria  to 
the  nationalists,  and  it  vowed  to  kill  De 
Gaulle  and  bring  down  his  government. 

But.  after  more  than  half  a  dozen  failed 
attempts  at  killing  the  French  president, 
the  OAS  was  broken  up  by  French  intelli- 
gence agents. 

Members  of  the  secret  terrorist  organiza- 
tion dispersed,  some  to  South  America  to 
become  military  advisers  in  the  internation- 
al anti-communist  movement. 

In  the  mid-1960s,  at  least  one  of  the  offi- 
cers who  worked  with  D"Aubuisson  was  in 
Guatemala  to  coach  the  MLN. 

The  MLN  carried  out  a  counterinsurgency 
campaign  similar  to  that  later  waged  in  El 
Salvador,  using  techniques  that  became  the 
model  for  the  Salvadorans. 

[Prom  the  Albuquerque  Journal.  Dec.  20, 

1983] 

"The  Doctor'"  Prescribes  Torture  for  the 

Hesitant 

(By  Craig  Pyes) 

They  called  him  "The  Doctor"  Some  lik- 
ened him  to  "Larry"  of  "The  Three 
Stooges,""  with  his  high  forehead  rising  into 
a  jumble  of  curly  hair.  A  black,  decayed 
front  tooth  showed  when  he  smiled. 

But  behind  that  countenance,  his  col- 
leagues said,  resided  the  mind  of  a  genius. 

His  fame  as  a  practitioner  of  the  specialty 
of  extracting  information  was  known 
throughout  Latin  America,  particularly  in 
his  native  Argentina. 

What  made  The  Doctor  so  famous  was  his 
technique,  said  a  cohort. 

He  told  how  Argentine  authorities  once 
asked  The  Doctor  to  apply  his  skill  to  the 
"biggest  of  (leftist)  bigwigs"  they  had  cap- 
tured. The  prisoner  "was  a  very  sick  man. 
He  had  a  heart  that  was  about  to  give  in.  He 
lias  a  pacemaker,  the  whole  thing.'" 

And  The  Doctor  was  able  to  interrogate 
him  with  convulsive  electric  sh(x;ks  ""for 
.-.omething  like  24  hours,  and  the  guy  never 
died  on  him!"" 

The  Albuquerque  Journal  learned  that 
The  Doctor  was  among  a  group  of  foreign 
advisers  invited  to  El  Salvadkr  three  years 
ago  tk  train  and  supervise  Salvadoran  secu- 
rity forces  in  a  program  of  interrogation  in- 
volving torture  and  death. 

They  were  invited  into  the  country  by 
high-ranking  officers  of  the  National 
Guard,  after  an  initial  contact  by  rightist 
leader  Roberto  D"Aubuis5on. 

The  activities  of  the  Argentines  in  El  Sal- 
vador are  one  of  tlie  least-talked-about  as- 
pects of  the  entire  war. 

The  trainers  were  part  of  a  sensitive  Ar- 
gentine military  intelligence  operation 
headquartered  in  Honduras.  Its  mission 
there  included  tracking  down  Argentine 
leftists  who  had  escaped  to  Central  Amer- 
ica, conducting  intelligence  and  advisory  ac- 


tivities with  regional  anti-communist  ?roups 
and  directing  sabotage  and  assassination 
missions  against  Nicaraguan  and  other  left- 
ist targets. 

The  Argentines"  assignment  in  El  Salva- 
dor, D'Aubuisson  said,  was  to  establish  safe 
houses  for  working  with  and  training  intelli- 
gence officers  of  the  National  Guard. 

Aides  close  to  D'Aubuisson  said  the  inter- 
rogation techniques  practiced  by  the  Argen- 
tines were  so  brutal  that  the  aides  feared  to 
go  near  the  houses. 

"I  never  went.  I  wouldn't.  You  knew  they 
were  killing  your  own  people,"  said  one 
D'Aubuisson  intimate. 

The  safe  houses  were  secret  strongpoints 
immune  from  interference  by  Salvadorsm 
authorities  and  untraceable  to  their  users. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  Argentina 
has  acknowledged  Argentine  assistance  to 
the  Salvadoran  security  forces,  which  have 
been  blamed  for  the  majority  of  the  more 
than  40.000  civilian  deaths  since  the  start  of 
the  Salvadoran  civil  war. 

But  a  10-month  investigation  by  the  Jour- 
nal into  rightist  violence  in  El  Salvador, 
which  included  interviews  with  Central 
Americans  close  to  the  Argentine  oper- 
ations, confirmed  the  Argentines"  presence. 
It  further  confirmed  that  they  had  been  re- 
cruited through  an  international  anti-com- 
munist organization,  with  ties  to  neo-Nazi 
movements  in  Europe  and  South  America, 
to  train  Salvadorans  engaged  in  a  virtual 
war  of  extermination  against  the  leftist  op- 
position. 

A  National  Guard  building  visitors'  regis- 
ter produced  in  an  investigation  into  the 
January  1981  slayings  of  two  American 
labor  workers  and  the  head  of  the  Salvador- 
an agrarian  reform  program  indicated  that 
about  eight  Argentines  had  been  in  the 
building. 

Salvadoran  sources  said  the  advisers  had 
been  working  in  the  country  in  November 
and  December  1980,  just  before  the  slayings. 
The  sources  were  careful  not  to  mention 
specific  assignments  inside  El  Salvador,  but 
National  Guard  participation  in  the  killings 
of  two  Salvadoran  priests  and  four  Ameri- 
can churchwomen  occurred  during  that 
l>eriod. 

The  commander  of  the  National  Guard  at 
the  time  was  Gen.  Carlos  Eugenio  Vides 
Casanova,  now  El  Salvador's  defense  minis- 
ter. 

The  National  Guard  ordered  the  advisers 
out  of  the  country  after  one  of  them  alleg- 
edly stole  a  large  ransom  he  was  hired  to  de- 
liver by  a  prominent  Salvadoran  family. 

Within  15  months  of  their  arrival  in  Cen- 
tral America,  five  of  the  advisers  were  re- 
ported killed  in  internal  feuds.  Rightist 
sources  said  some  of  the  survivors  went  to 
Honduras  in  1981  to  aid  U.S.-supported 
rebels  trying  to  overthrow  Nicaragua's  left- 
ist Sandinista  government. 

The  Argentines  originally  were  contacted 
by  D'Aubuisson  in  Septemt)er  1980  in 
Buenos  Aires  at  a  congress  of  the  Latin 
American  branch  of  the  Taiwan-based 
World  Anti-Communist  League  (WACL),  an 
ultra-right-wing  international  organization. 

D'Aubuisson  said  he  put  them  in  contact 
with  senior  officers  of  the  Salvadoran  Na- 
tional Guard  who  invited  them  to  El  Salva- 
dor. 

The  Argentines  had  impressed  the  Salva- 
dorans by  their  success  in  defeating  their 
own  Montonero  guerrillas  a  few  years 
before. 

"Here  they  are,  professionals  who  had 
come  to  teach  the  Guardia  Nacional  how  to 
do  things,"  said  one  Salvadoran  rightist  who 


Knew  the  advisers  well.  "The  Argentines  are 
the  on'.y  ones  in  the  world  who  fought  an 
urban  guerrilla  war  and  won  it.  So  they're 
just  recognized  naturally  as  the  best. ' 

In  El  Salvador,  the  program  was  never  as 
coordinated  as  in  Argentina,  where  the  cen- 
tral government  directed  wholesale  cap- 
wures,  full-fledged  detention  camps.  .  .  .  Any 
Argentine  would  have  thrown  up  his  hands 
at  the  Salvadoran  operation."  said  one  U.S. 
cnilitary  expert. 

The  Salvadoran  operation  centered 
around  the  National  Guard,  which  func- 
tioned as  one  of  the  military  arms  of  the 
Salvadoran  right,  and  about  100  civilian 
supporters.  It  was  loosely  organized  in  a 
very  conservative  business  and  civic  coali- 
tion called  the  Broad  National  Front  (FAN). 
The  coalition,  formed  by  D'Aubuisson.  later 
aecame  part  of  the  Nationalist  Republican 
Alliance  (ARENA).  El  Salvador's  largest 
right-wing  political  party. 

When  the  Argentines  arrived  in  El  Salva- 
dor, small  groups  of  civilians  were  organized 
to  support  their  activities. 

"The  idea  was  to  work  in  cells  like  the 
communists  work,"  explained  a  middle-aged 
businessman  close  to  D'Aubuisson.  He  relat- 
ed how  one  day  The  Doctor  showed  up  at 
nis  house  to  interview  him  to  see  if  he  was 
'de  confinanza"— trustworthy. 

"My  general  ideas  were  their  general 
ideas,"  he  said. 

He  said  he  was  chosen  to  start  a  group 
which  functioned  as  a  virtual  death  caucus, 
compiling  and  checking  out  suspicions  about 
employees,  school  teachers,  neighbors. 

""Once  in  a  while  we  would  get  a  hit,"'  he 
said.  The  ""subversive"  would  be  abducted 
and  taken  to  a  safe  house  for  interrogation. 

In  each  house.  D'Aubuisson  said,  "there 
would  De  two  or  three  persons  from  the  Na- 
tional Guard"  working  with  the  Argentines 
who  supervised  the  operation  and  taught 
them  how  to  analyze  information. 

But,  according  to  members  of  the  civilian 
cells,  the  Argentines  also  taught  the  Salva- 
dorans more  efficient  methods  of  extracting 
the  information. 

They  taught  the  National  Guard  the  right 
way  of  doing  things  "without  being  medie- 
>-al  about  it,"  said  another  Salvadoran  who 
iinew  the  advisers  personally. 

'"The  Guardia  (had  been)  using  all  these 
stupid  methods  of  dunking  you  in  water  .  .  . 
and  beating  you  up— the  old  methods,"  he 
explained  with  a  touch  of  contempt. 

They  used  the  "capucha."  a  hood  filled 
with  powdered  ant  poison  and  tied  over  the 
prisoner's  head.  And  they  used  the  '  avia- 
dor."  tying  the  prisoner's  hands  behind  his 
back  and  then  hoisting  him  off  the  floor  by 
the  hands  with  the  rope  through  a  pulley. 

But  the  Argentines,  he  said,  taught  their 
Salvadoran  disciples  how  to  temper  this 
brutality  with  psychology,  to  make  the  pris- 
oner feel  weak  and  impotent,  rather  than 
increase  his  resistance  by  making  him 
angry. 

This  was  accomplished  by  emphasizing 
the  prisoner's  sense  of  isolation,  he  said. 
The  prisoner  would  be  tied  to  a  chair  and 
left  naked,  blindfolded  and  alone  for  hours 
with  the  air  conditioning  turned  up.  Then 
the  first  interrogator  would  come  in  and  try 
to  coax  the  information  from  him  nicely. 

But  if  the  prisoner  didn't  respond  to  the 
psychological  approach,  "somebody  would 
come  in  and  tie  him  to  a  little  iron  bed  or 
whatever  the  hell  and  give  him  electric 
shocks  until  he  decides  to  talk'  he  said. 

Even  those  who  supported  the  Argentine 
method  as  '"the  only  way""  to  defeat  the 
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communists  wondered  where  the  chains  of 
suspicion  and  murder  would  end. 

According  to  former  Christian  Democrat 
minister  Hector  Dada  Herezi.  the  National 
Guard  had  been  lastructed  in  an  Argentine 
manual  on  counterinsurgency  war  to  liqui- 
date all  those  who  could  bear  a  grudge 
against  you." 

The  proposed  list  of  victims,  according  to 
both  leftisu  and  rightists,  originally  includ- 
ed e%eryone  in  a  guerrilla's  family,  as  in  Ar- 
gentina. 

"But  here  we  can't  do  that."  asserted 
Alicia  Llovera.  a  fervent  rightist  who  has 
known  D'Aubuisson  since  his  infancy.  "I 
have  a  cousin,  for  example,  who  is  a  commu- 
nist. But  can  they  kill  me"*  No.  This  country 
is  too  small.  Every t)ody  is  related.  We'd  all 
be  dead.  " 

The  Argentines'  skills  cvne  from  what 
they  called  their  "dirty  war"  in  the  mid- 
1970s,  that  had  as  its  objective  the  extermi- 
nation of  even  the  seed  of  leftist  opposition. 

Human  rights  groups  estimate  that  be- 
tween 6.000  and  15.000  Argentines  still  are 
missing  from  the  military  insurgency  cam 
paign. 

"The  Argentines  fight  on  the  same  level 
as  the  guerillas.  "  explained  a  former 
member  of  a  Salvadoran  paramilitary 
group.  "When  they  work  tough,  they  work 
tough.  There's  no  other  way.  " 

The  young  rightist  commando  told  the 
Journal  that  the  Argentine  method  was  to 
conduct  essentially  an  'inlelligence  war." 

The  cycle  begins  with  interrogations  and 
follows  a  geometric  progression  of  torture 
and  death,  building  upon  each  level  of  ex- 
tracted information. 

"You  get  one  (guerrilla),  you  get  three: 
you  get  three,  you  get  10;  you  get  10.  you 
get  50.  You  are  not  just  shooting  whoever 
comes  along,  but  are  going  to  the  heads." 
the  young  rightist  said. 

The  interrogations  are  followed  by  "clean- 
ing operations. '  explained  another  of  the 
Salvadorans  in  a  separate  interview.  "It's 
very  bloody  and  very  unfair.  .  .  .  When  you 
get  the  information  you  have  to  get  rid  of 
these  people.  That's  how  stuff  like  (the 
movie)  'Missing'  comes  alKJut  " 

The  Argentine  advisers  in  El  Salvador  re- 
ported to  a  Col.  Villegas,  who  was  part  of 
the  Argentine  command  attached  to  the 
Honduran  military  general  staff,  said  in- 
formed Salvadoran  sources. 

Villegas  was  charged  with  organizing  Cen- 
tral American  rightist  groups  for  terrorist 
attacks  against  Nicaragua,  according*  to  an 
Argentine  defector. 

Among  the  paramilitary  groups  organized 
by  v^illegas'  command  were  squads  of  ex- 
Somoza  guardsmen  who  had  clustered 
around  ultra-right-wing  National  Liberation 
Movement  (MLN)  leader  Mario  Sandoval 
Alarcon  in  Guatemala  and  D'Aubuisson's 
organization  in  El  Salvador. 

One  Salvadoran  said  the  Argentines  were 
supplied  false  passports  by  their  own  mili- 
tary intelligence  and  made  to  understand 
"before  they  came,  if  something  happened 
to  them,  the  Argentine  government  would 
not  help  them  at  all." 

D'Aubuisson  called  them  "self-financing" 
volunteers.  Others  said  they  financed  them- 
selves by  kidnapping  members  of  wealthy 
families  and  then  blaming  the  kidnapping 
on  the  left. 

Such  allegations  may  explain  the  disap- 
pearance of  The  Doctor,  together  with  an- 
other Argentine  adviser  and  a  friend  in 
Guatemala  on  Jan.  29.  1982.  The  three  were 
reportedly  executed  by  Guatemalan  securi- 
ty forces  after  being  denounced  by  a  com- 
peting Argentine  intelligence  service. 


Many  of  The  Doctor's  associates  reached 
an  equally  violent  end: 

In  December  1980.  an  Argentine  adviser 
named  Jorge  was  slain  in  El  Salvador,  alleg 
edly  on  orders  from  another  of  his  group 
who  had  absconded  to  Miami  with  a 
$500,000  ranson  he  was  hired  to  deliver. 

Then  another  Argentine  adviser.  Emilio. 
was  killed  because  his  comrades  thought 
"he  had  been  in  cahoots"  with  the  one  who 
stole  the  money,  said  a  Salvadoran  who  said 
Emilio  was  his  friend. 

The  last  of  the  Argentines  left  shortly 
thereafter. 

Although  some  Salvadorans  interviewed 
were  disillusioned  by  the  killing,  most  still 
maintain  that  the  Argentines  were  motivat- 
ed by  a  great  spirit  of  anti-communism  and 
an  idealism  that  superceded  the  drive  for 
monetary  gain. 

Most  of  the  Argentines  were  said  to  be 
meml)ers  of  a  neo-fascist  splinter  group  of 
Argentinas  Peronist  Party.  That  group 
tended  to  see  Latin  America  "like  Germany 
before  the  rise  of  the  Nazis"  and  preached  a 
■guerra  sanla""  or  holy  war  against  commu- 
nists. 

"For  them."  explained  one  Salvadoran. 
"the  bad  guys  are  the  Jews." 

A  number  of  the  Salvadorans  and  Guate- 
malans expressed  sympathy  for  fascist  doc- 
trines, but  many  were  uncomfortable  with 
the  anti-Semitism. 

Some  Salvadorans  think  the  Argentines" 
stay  in  El  Salvador  was  not  all  bad.  When 
asked  what  they  had  accomplished,  DAu- 
buisson  said  that  though  they  were  in  El 
Salvador  only  a  short  time,  "this  time  was 
well  spent." 

One  young  Salvadoran  went  further, 
saying  the  National  Guard  "liked  the 
system  so  much  that,  even  after  the  Argen- 
ties  left,  they  kept  doing  it.  .  I  think  they 
still  do  it."  he  said. 

[Prom  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  Dec.  20. 
19831 

To  THE  Brotherhood.  Reds  Infect  Every 

Niche  of  El  Salvador 

(By  Craig  Pyes) 

When  there  is  a  pointing  out  of  a  "commu- 
nist." there  is  always  a  fanatic  who  will  kill 
him." 

—Morales  Ehrlich.  Salvadoran  Christian 
Democratic  Party  leader. 

It  is  as  easy  as  calling  the  exterminator. 

Only  the  targets  are  human.  Theyre 
neighbors,  cousins,  business  rivals  or  former 
friends. 

They're  teachers,  medical  personnel, 
union  members,  land  reformers,  refugee 
camp  operators,  priests,  nuns. 

They  are.  above  all.  in  the  eyes  of  some 
Salvadorans.  "subversivos"'— those  accused 
of  helping  the  communists. 

The  violent  right  wings  rules  of  the  game 
are  clear:  identify  your  enemy,  probably  he 
will  die. 

More  than  40,000  civilians  have  been 
killed  during  four  years  of  civil  war.  But  a 
fact-finding  mission  from  the  New  York  Bar 
Association  could  not  find  a  single  case  in 
which  either  a  Salvadoran  civilian  or  mili- 
tary court  had  sustained  charges  against 
any  member  of  the  security  forces  or  their 
civilian  allies  for  killing,  torturing  or  kid- 
napping anyone  alleged  to  be  a  subversive. 

The  problem  bothers  U.S.  policy-makers. 
By  virtually  all  credible  accounts,  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
deaths  are  from  the  pro-American  segment 
of  Salvadoran  society. 

I  think  that  were  making  some  progress 
in  narrowing  the  universe  of  people  it   is 


okay  to  kill,    said  a  high  State  Department 

official,  defining  the  permissible  universe  as 

active  combatants  within  the  guerrillas."'. 

But.  State  Department  officials  hasten  to 
add.  things  could  be  worse  if  El  Salvador's 
fragile  coalition  government  breaks  apart 
and  the  extreme  right  takes  complete  con- 
trol. In  that  event,  an  even  worse  bloodbath 
could  follow. 

During  10  months  of  interviewing  leading 
members  of  the  ultra  right-wing  Nationalist 
Republican  Alliance  (ARENA).  there 
emerged  a  startling  profile  of  who  is  consid- 
ered a  communist  subversive. 

ARENA  party  members  consider  them- 
selves experts  on  the  subject,  and  many  of 
those  interviewed  referred  to  a  deep  spiritu- 
al bond  of  anti-communism  they  share. 

They  call  it  "la  mistica." 

The  concept  is  difficult  to  translate  into 
English,  but  those  who  had  la  mistica  in- 
cluded the  original  underground  cells  of 
right-wing  collaborators  who  started  the 
party,  members  of  the  outlawed  rural  para- 
military organization  ORDEN  and  a  group 
of  South  American  secret  police  who  ad- 
vised the  Salvadoran  military  on  interroga- 
tion and  torture  techniques. 

You  have  to  be  in  it  to  feel  it.  Its  like  a 
brotherhood."  explained  Guillermo  Billy" 
Sol.  a  party  founder.  Together,  he  said,  the 
inner  core  of  ARENA  risked  the  odds  trying 
to  accomplish  its  goals  of  free  elections,  free 
enterprise  and  getting  "rid  of  the  reds."" 

Billy  Sol.  like  most  ARENA  leaders,  had 
his  own  list  of  reds.  But  unlike  others  in  the 
party  linked  to  the  death  squads,  Billy  Sol 
figures  actuarial  odds  on  the  survival  of  his 
friends  and  enemies.  Billy  Sol  sells  life  in- 
surance in  a  company  run  by  another  of 
ARENA'S  backers. 

"We  choose  very  carefully  who  we're 
going  to  insure. "  he  said.  For  example, 
agrarian  reform  workers  are  uninsurable. 

Residents  of  certain  guerrilla-infested 
areas  of  the  country,  such  as  Morazan  and 
Chalatenango,  are  uninsurable.  "The  Chris- 
tian Democrats  were  never  insurable."" 

With  Salvadoran  presidential  elections  set 
for  next  March,  hopes  of  a  viable  coalition 
government  are  not  encouraged  when 
ARENA.  El  Salvadors  second-largest  politi- 
cal party,  considers  El  Salvadors  largest 
party— the  Christian  Democrats— the  same 
as  the  communist  enemy. 

"The  Christian  Democrats  are  commu- 
nists." explained  ARENA  leader  Roberto 
D'Aubuisson  during  an  interview  with  the 
Albuquerque  Journal.  By  his  definition. 
"Communists  are  those  or  that  which  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  aid  Soviet  expansion- 
ism.'" He  said  the  collectivist  policies  of  the 
Christian  Democrats  fell  into  this  category. 
DAubuissons  view  of  the  Christian 
Democrats  apparently  as  shared  by  mem- 
bers of  a  local  death  squad  calling  itself  the 

"Secret  Anti-Communist  Army"  (ESA).  This 
spring  that  group  dumped  a  body  in  a  San 
Salvador  hotel  parking  lot  with  a  typed 
warning  to  a  Christian  Democratic  assem- 
blyman that  he.  too.  faces  "the  same  penal- 
ty as  the  civilian  and  military  individuals 
who  collaborate  in  a  direct  or  indirect  form 
with  the  communist  guerrillas." 

In  1980.  the  ESA  published  a  list  of  those 
it  termed  communist  subversives  deserving 
extermination.  It  included  "all  the  heads  of 
the  Salvadoran  Communist  Party,  all  inter- 
national agents  responsible  for  murders,  all 
junta  members  involved  with  leftist  groups, 
all  leaders  of  popular  and  guerrilla  organiza- 
tions, all  common  murderers,  thieves,  assail- 
ants, rapists,  pickpockets,  homosexuals, 
prostitutes,  drug  addicts,  false  priests,  mili- 
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tary  traitors,  shameless  lawyers,  poisonous 
professors,  officials  of  corrupt  governments, 
unscrupulous  moneylenders  and  all  the 
good-for-nothing  pus  of  El  Salvador." 

Also  high  on  the  list  of  subversives,  D'Au- 
buisson said,  were  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
"the  worst  scum""  of  all. 

Francisco  Guirola  is  one  of  the  original 
young  rightists  who  banded  with  D'Aubuis- 
.son  and  who  acquired  la  mistica  in  Guate- 
mala. He  said  one  can  recognize  a  commu- 
nist because  •eventually  their  ideas  come 
out.  and  they're  not  your  ideas." 

One  high  ARENA  official  described  him- 
.self  as  an  expert  in  identifying  communists. 

"Ill  tell  you  one  thing,  I  never  missed,"  he 
said.  "On  two  or  three  occasions  I  was  given 
information  on  very  close  friends  of  mine 
who  were  involved  in  the  communist  move- 
ment. One  of  my  friends,  it  turned  out,  was 
against  free  enterprise— talked  about  social 
injustice,  private  property  being  taken  away 
'land  reform)."' 

He  explained.  "If  you  investigate  people 
like  we  did,  you  find  everybody  has  some 
communist  ties  if  you  look  for  them  hard 
enough."' 

And,  he  said,  ""We  have  investigated  every- 
body."" 

When  he  said  everybody,  he  meant  every- 
body. He  had  even  investigated  D'Aubuisson 
before  getting  involved  with  him. 

D'Aubuisson  passed  the  test,  he  asserted. 

tProm  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  Dec.  21, 
1983] 

The  Businessmen  Invest  in  the  Murky 

Side  of  War 

(By  Craig  Pyes) 

The  young  government  worker  removed 
his  coat  to  make  himself  more  comfortable, 
lifted  the  gun  fiom  his  shoulder  holster  and 
removed  the  pistol  tucked  in  the  back  of  hi^ 
belt. 

He  explained  how  he  and  his  "boys"  had 
made  repealed  attacks  against  the  Jesuit- 
run  Central  American  University  (UCA), 
had  bombed  the  Catholic  radio  station  that 
broadcast  the  homilies  of  slain  Archbishop 
Oscar  Arnulfo  Romero,  and  had  sprayed  the 
Nicaraguan  Embassy  with  machine-gun  fire. 
After  each  attack,  they  had  left  communi- 
ques crediting  their  actions  to  El  Salvadors 
secret  anti-communist  armies. 

The  young  man  was  a  longtime  veteran  of 
the  movement.  He  had  lived  underground  in 
El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  with  Roberto 
D"Aubuis.«on  in  the  early  days. 

He  was  one  of  D"Aubuisson"s  lop  civilian 
lieutenants  during  the  terrorist  phase  of  the 
ultra-right  movement  in  1980  and  1981. 

Last  year  the  young  man.  Gato  (a  pseudo- 
nym), talked  to  the  Albuquerque  Journal 
about  his  terrorist  activities. 

"I  think  they  (death  squads)  have  done  a 
good  job.""  he  .said,  although  he  doubled  the 
killing  by  itself  could  bring  about  the  de- 
sired goal  of  righti.st  domination.  The  terror 
organizations  had  been  dormant  for  nearly 
a  year. 

But.  Gato  warned  in  1982.  the  death 
squads  are  "going  to  begin  again."" 

A  few  months  ago.  Galo's  prediction  came 
true.  Organizations  calling  themselves  the 
Maximiliano  Hernandez  Martinez  Anti- 
Communist  Brigade  and  the  Secret:  Anti- 
Communist  Army  reappeared.  They  initiat- 
ed a  fresh  wave  of  kidnappings,  bombings 
and  assassinations  against  trade  unionists, 
religious  leaders  and  those  who  favored  eco- 
nomic reforms  and  negotiations  with  the 
left. 

These  new  acts  of  rightist  political  vio- 
lence have  been  decried  by  the  U.S.  State 


Department  as  "doing  more  to  destroy  El 
Salvador  than  the  communist  guerrillas 
could  ever  hope  to  accomplish."' 

The  origins  and  personalities  behind  this 
right-wing  terrorism  have  been  little  ex- 
plored. A  recently  declassified  U.S.  analysis 
termed  rightist  terrorism  the  most  elusive, 
shadowy  and  murky  of  all  the  myriad  forms 
of  Salvadoran  violence. 

More  than  a  dozen  participants  in  this 
paramilitary  underground  were  interviewed 
during  a  10-month  investigation  by  the 
Journal.  The  investigation  traced  the  re- 
sponsibility for  many  of  the  terrorist  acts  to 
a  civilian-military  network  that  formed  fol- 
lowing the  1979  young  officers"  reformist 
coup  and  later  evolved  into  El  Salvador's 
second-largest  political  party:  the  ultra- 
right-wing  Nationalist  Republican  Alliance 
(ARENA). 

D'Aubuisson  is  the  undisputed  leader  of 
ARENA,  which  nominated  him  Sunday  to 
be  the  party's  candidate  in  the  presidential 
elections  next  March.  He  was  named  leader 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  March  1982, 
when  ARENA  captured  about  25  percent  of 
the  vote.  Tuesday  he  resigned  that  post  to 
pursue  his  campaign  for  the  nation's  presi- 
dency. 

Those  interviewed  included  top  party  offi- 
cials and  close  as.sociates  of  D'Aubuisson. 
Some  spoke  candidly  about  their  deeds,  de- 
scribing the  genesis  of  the  paramilitary  un- 
derground and  their  personal  motivation  for 
joining  it.  They  outlined  its  structure  of 
secret  cells  and  explained  why  and  how  vic- 
tims were  selected  to  die. 

The  roots  of  the  current  paramilitary  un- 
derground w-ere  formed  in  civilian  vigilante 
groups,  but  the  underground  later  spread 
back  into  the  military. 

At  the  beginning,  explained  one  foreign 
military  expert  close  to  Salvadoran  death 
squads  and  the  National  Guard,  the  death 
squads  generally  were  composed  of  about  75 
percent  civilians  from  the  professional 
ranks.  The  military  minority  generally  re- 
tained command,  however.  In  mid-1980, 
after  the  military  was  purged  of  reformers, 
insiders  said  death  squads  became  90  per- 
cent military. 

The  story  of  the  deadly  patriots  begins 
with  the  oligarchy  and  its  sympathetic 
middle  class  who.  after  the  1979  coup,  found 
they  had  lost  the  use  of  the  army  to  defend 
their  interests. 

They  said  their  choice  was  simple:  to  stay 
and  fight  or  to  leave  El  Salvador.  Since  most 
lacked  the  financial  resources  to  live  com- 
fortably in  another  country,  their  choice 
was  that  much  easier. 

But  most  believed  they  had  to  do  some- 
thing because  they  believed  the  military 
lacked  the  motivation,  discipline  and  skill  to 
successfully  challenge  the  guerrillas  and 
terrorists  of  the  left.  The  civilians  organized 
around  the  principle  that  the  only  way  to 
fight  terror  was  with  more  terror. 

"You  have  to  live  (with  terrorism)  to  un- 
derstand it.  You  have  to  suffer  the  effects 
of  terrorism  to  realize  you  have  to  act  the 
same  way  against  them,"  said  Gato,  whose 
bombing  career  began  while  he  was  a 
member  of  El  Salvador's  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Gato  said  he  worked  in  two  cells,  whose 
members  were  of  different  age  groups  and 
didn't  know  each  other.  They  drew  their 
members  from  the  upper-middle  and  middle 
classes  of  El  Salvador,  most  of  them  Ameri- 
can-educated and  fluent  in  English.  He  said 
he  had  "25  guys'  who  were  on  call  and  who 
sometimes  did  actions  on  their  own. 

"I  organized  them."  he  said.  "I  don't  know 
if  anybody  was  hurt  (by  his  group's  oper- 


ations). I  know  some  people  left  the  coun- 
try." 

Alonso  (also  a  pseudonym)  is  a  close 
friend  of  Gato  and  typical  of  those  who 
joined  the  clandestine  organizations.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  same  military  group  which 
worked  with  D'Aubuisson  in  the  under- 
ground following  the  coup.  Like  all  the  par- 
ticipants in  this  story,  he  was  interviewed 
separately  from  the  others. 

Alonso  was  in  his  late  20s  and  had  studied 
business  administration  in  the  United 
States.  In  his  own  eyes  he  saw  himself  as 
one  of  the  shock  troops  of  the  counterrevo- 
lution. 

When  he  returned  home  in  1979.  he  found 
that  El  Salvador's  leftists  were  in  the  as- 
cendancy. The  communists  had  occupied 
the  churches  and  turned  them  into  forts,  he 
asserted.  They  struck  against  businesses,  so 
no  money  was  coming  in. 

The  military  stayed  in  its  barracks,  so  the 
disorder  kept  increasing. 

To  go  to  work,  Alonso  said,  he  had  to 
drive  through  downtown  San  Salvador,  but 
the  demonstrators  blocked  his  way.  He 
stopped  going  to  work.  There  seemed  noth- 
ing he  could  do,  nobody  to  turn  to. 

The  country  seemed  to  him  to  be  "falling 
apart."  and  he  was  afraid.  That  fear  turned 
to  a  "deep  anger  coming  out  of  your  gut," 
he  said,  until  "something  inside  you  clicks 
very  softly  and  says,  "By  God,  I'm  not  going 
to  take  that  any  more!'  All  of  a  sudden 
something  sends  you  very  cleanly  and  very 
precisely  over  the  edge." 

He  began  reaching  out  to  friends,  people 
who  thought  as  he  did. 

A  few  months  later,  Alonso  was  admitted 
into  Gato's  group. 

"We  all  went  out  and  bought  uniforms 
and  Marine  boots  and  camouflage  outfits, 
and  training  books  on  how  to  do  commando 
raids— and  ski  masks,"  Alonso  said.  They 
were  promised  military  training  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

There  was  no  big  organization,  he  said, 
just  a  multiplicity  of  groups. 

The  groups  never  were  organized  as  tight- 
ly as  the  left's,  said  another  member,  be- 
cause they  were  all  from  private  enterprise 
and  "used  to  competition.  We  don't  trust 
each  other  enough."  he  said. 

Estimates  vary,  but  those  involved  say 
they  knew  of,  at  most,  about  100  civilians 
organized  in  about  a  dozen  militarily  active 
cells.  Later,  those  cells  joined  the  political 
movement  that  formed  around  D'Aubuis- 
son. 

"Say  I  live  in  San  Benito  and  I  form  the 
Maximiliano  Brigade,  and  somebody  else 
forms  a  different  group  in  Escalon.  That's 
the  way  it  started, "  said  Alonso.  Roberto 
(D'Aubuisson)  had  his  group  together,  and 
w^e  had  ours." 

One  former  ARENA  officer  said  when  his 
group  formed  he  was  escorted  by  a  banker 
to  a  "safe  house  "  in  San  Salvador  to  obtain 
weapons.  At  the  house,  D'Aubuisson  was 
meeting  with  another  group.  It  was  two 
blocks  from  the  U.S.  ambassador's  resi- 
dence. 

"Everybody  sort  of  did  their  own  deadly 
thing. "  recalled  one  U.S.  diplomat.  The 
groups  aligned  with  D'Aubuisson's  group 
■probably  took  out  the  church." 

■  Major  Bob  and  his  merry  band."  We 
used  to  call  them."  the  diplomat  said.  They 
"look  out  the  UCA  (Central  American  Uni- 
versity) library  and  faculty  quarters." 

The  Catholic  radio  station  also  was 
bombed. 

"The  first  time  they  didnt  do  it  right,  so 
they  went  back,"  the  diplomat  said. 
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•You  do  it.  because  who  the  hell  else  is 
going  to  do  it?  "  declared  Gato. 

•We  just  wanted  to  do  some  acts  of  terror- 
ism. So  we  started  with  UCA." 

The  elite.  Jesuit-run  Central  American 
University  is  where  most  of  the  young  right- 
wing  terrorists  had  gone  to  school.  They 
now  blame  it  for  spawning  the  guerrilla 
movements  of  the  left. 

The  terrorists  started  with  the  computer 
center— the  jewel  of  the  university— which 
they  blew  up.  he  said,  because  they  thought 
"it  had  communist  names  in  it." 

Fifteen  days  later  they  returned  to  their 
alma  mater  and  shot  up  the  residence  of  the 
Jesuits.  Nobody  was  injured.  Gato  chuckled. 
■'I  wonder  where  they  hid?" 

Gato  said  he  had  been  involved  personally 
in  at  least  30  separate  terrorist  attacks- 
many  of  them  made  to  seem  the  work  of  the 
secret  death  squads  by  leaving  fliers  at  the 
scene.  His  targets  included  newspapers, 
radio  stations,  churches  and  secular  church 
properties.  In  general,  he  t)elieved  the  right- 
wing  terrorist  offensive  had  been  successful. 

He  boasted  that  on  some  nights  one  might 
hear  as  many  as  20  twmbs  going  off  in  San 
Salvador.  The  targets  were  buildings,  usual- 
ly the  homes  or  businesses  of  moderates  or 
leftists. 

The  boml>s.  bullets  and  Molotov  cocktails 
were  warnings  to  the  inhabitants. 

•'When  your  front  door  blows  up  ,  . 
said   Gato,    'you   choose   to   move   or   you 
change  your  strategy.'' 

Some  interviewed  were  uncertain  if  any  of 
their  actions  had  killed  anyone.  They  made 
a  distinction  between  bombing  a  house  occu- 
pied by  suspected  leftist  terrorists  and  going 
out  with  the  specific  intention  of  killing 
someone  "Ijecause  you  have  the  informa- 
tion." 

The  premeditated  taking  of  a  human  life 
was  a  threshold  each  of  them  faced.  Many 
in  Gato's  group  seemed  hesitant  at>out 
crossing  it.  Not  Gato. 

"I'll  tell  you  this,  I  have  never  killed 
anyone  yet,  but  I  wouldn't  mind,"  said  Gato. 
■'Communists  tell  you  this:  I  have  nothing 
to  lose  except  my  life.'  I  feel  the  same." 

To  kill  someone  meant  graduation  to  a 
higher  rung  in  the  hierarchy  of  terror. 
Some  civilian  death-squad  members  were 
idolized  by  the  young  terrorists  for  having 
reached  a  consummate  professionalism  like 
a  James  Bond,  capable  of  killing  in  a  "clean 
way." 

These  belonged  to  the  much  admired  and 
imitated  escuadron  de  la  muerta  or  "EM." 
the  collective  title  (Spanish  for  death 
squad)  under  which  at>out  a  half-dozen 
groups  took  revenge  on  the  left. 

"They  found  real  guerrillas  .  .  .  and  cap- 
tured them,  and  put  a  single  bullet  through 
their  heads,"  Alonso  said.  "  'You're  a  com- 
munist.' they  would  say,  and  boom:  they 
would  shoot  them,  and  throw  them  out  in 
the  road  somewhere.  The  next  day  every- 
body would  know  a  communist  was  dead.  " 

In  the  summer  of  1981.  there  was  a  varia- 
tion. The  bodies  of  more  than  80  beheaded 
youths  were  dumped  at  the  outskirts  of 
Santa  Ana.  El  Salvador's  second-largest  city 
The  heads  had  been  neatly  severed,  not 
hacked  off. 

••I  don't  want  to  believe  they  were  really 
doing  that. "  Alonso  said.  "They  must  have 
shot  them  first.  At  least.  I  hope  they  shot 
them  first.  " 

Alonso  said  he  had  been  "proud"  to  meet 
some  of  the  real  professionals,  like  a  former 
ARENA  party  manager.  Constantino  Ram- 
pone,  who  was  described  by  Journal  sources 


as  one  of  the  most  important  civilian  death 
squad  leaders  before  his  own  death  by  heart 
attack. 

Rampone,  a  middle-aged  civil  engineer, 
had  been  a  founder,  financier  and  arms  sup- 
plier for  Salvadoran  death  squads  and  a  liai- 
son between  civilian  and  military  groups  in 
western  El  Salvador.  In  the  opinion  of  those 
interviewed,  Rampone  was  far  more  effec- 
tive and  involved  militarily  than  D'Aubuis- 
son,  who  they  said  was  given  credit  for 
things  he  didn't  do. 

Members  of  Gato's  group  said  they 
became  acquainted  with  Rampone  in  1979 
and  just  "started  talking  about  same 
things." 

They  met  in  his  office,  which  they  de- 
scribed as  being  "like  a  strongbox,  with 
thick  steel  doors  and  grenades." 

"People  would  listen  to  him  about  the 
ways  things  should  l>e  done,"  said  Alonso, 
who  described  the  middle-aged  businessman 
as  having  a  unique  outlook  gained  from 
being  a  former  member  of  the  Hitler  Youth 
in  Europe.  "That  was  like  a  credential 
saying  he  was  anti-communist." 

Rampone  used  his  wealth  to  finance  his 
own  groups  and  his  factory  to  produce 
weapons  for  others  in  the  paramilitary  net- 
work. 

Rampone's  own  commando  group  was 
made  up  of  hotel  owners,  doctors,  lawyers 
and,  conveniently,  a  funeral  parlor  owner. 

Parts  of  Rampone's  operation.  Journal 
sources  said,  may  still  be  in  place. 

Members  of  these  groups  referred  to  their 
activities  as  "intelligence  operations." 

One  businessman  who  worked  closely  with 
Rampone  and  D'Aubuisson  talked  about  his 
activities  as  a  civilian  death-squad  member. 
For  purposes  of  this  story,  his  name  will  be 
Gordo. 

Gordo  is  a  family  man  whose  children 
attend  Catholic  school.  By  profession  he  is 
an  engineer.  He  said  his  specialty  was  explo- 
sives, particularly  how  to  prepare  blasting 
material  when  dynamite  was  scarce. 

He  described  himself  as  the  leader  of  a 
group  of  five  young  people,  "you've  prob- 
ably seen  around  the  (ARENA)  party.""  Be- 
sides his  group,  he  said,  he  personally  knew 
of  only  eight  to  10  other  civilians  who  could 
legitimately  be  considered  members  of 
death  squads. 

The  squads  had  leaders,  he  said,  but  did 
not  respond  uniformly  to  leadership. 

•Roberto  (D'Aubuisson)  never  has  con- 
trolled his  group;  I  have  never  controlled 
mine."  he  said. 

When  asked  how  a  person  was  chosen  to 
die,  Gordo  cited  the  example  of  a  union 
meml>er  who  might  arouse  suspicion  if  he 
exhibited  too  much  influence,  or  spoke  out 
of  line,  or  was  too  involved  in  organizing. 

When  somebody  came  under  suspicion,  he 
said,  members  of  the  groups  compared  in- 
formation, trying  to  gauge  the  suspect's 
anti-communist  sentiments,  who  his  associ- 
ates were,  who  he  came  to  meetings  with. 

"If  somtMdy  was  too  far  involved,  there 
was  only  one  way  to  get  him  out  of  the  pic- 
ture." And  that,  Gordo  said,  "was  to  get  him 
out  of  the  picture." 

Once,  he  said,  he  "had  orders  to  kill""  Er- 
nesto Rivas  Gallont,  El  Salvador's  ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States. 

The  attempt,  which  took  place  while 
Rivas  Gallont  was  jogging  near  the  Central 
American  University,  was  made  under  Salva- 
doran military  protection,  said  Gordo.  The 
police  were  there  to  "show  their  IDs  and  say 
It's  OK.  they're  with  us.'  "  in  case  the  oper- 
ation was  interfered  with  by  officers  un- 
aware of  the  plot. 


The  operation  involved  four  cars,  among 
them  a  Toyota  panel  truck  with  sliding 
doors  so  "it  would  have  been  easy  to  grab 
him  by  the  hair  and  pull  him  in"  as  he  went 
jogging  past.  But  on  the  appointed  day. 
Gordo  said.  Rivas  Gallont  was  "running 
against  traffic  for  safety's  sake."  and  the 
conspirators  couldn't  get  to  him. 

The  ambassador  retuned  to  the  United 
States  a  few  days  later,  he  said. 

Contacted  in  Washington  last  week.  Rivas 
Gallont  said  he  was  unaware  of  the  attempt 
but  had  often  jogged  near  the  university. 

"But  I  won't  do  it  any  more."  he  said. 

Although  Gordo  termed  Rivas  Gallont  a 
personal  friend,  he  said  he  had  no  qualms 
about  carrying  out  the  oders  to  "kidnap  and 
eliminate"  him.  It  was  not  because  he 
thought  the  Salvadoran  ambassador  was  a 
guerrilla,  he  said,  but  because  he  believed 
he  was  an  intellectual  and  posed  more  of  a 
threat  than  the  person  carrying  the  gun. 

And  once  one  is  involved,  he  said,  "you 
can't  back  away.  If  you  do  that,  then  you 
can't  expect  anyone  else  to  go  through  with 
it.  either." 

Gordo  got  in  it  for  revenge.  His  first  ter- 
rorist action  was  a  retaliatory  attack  against 
what  he  called  a  guerrilla  safe  house.  Every- 
one in  the  house  was  killed. 

"Anybody  in  that  house,  to  me,  was  an 
enemy,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  going  to  say  it  was 
right.  I'm  not  going  to  say  it  was  wrong. 
War  is  war." 

But  after  the  first  time,  he  said,  it  was 
easier. 

Nobody  likes  to  do  it,"  he  admitted.  "After 
you  do  it .  .  .  you  go  out  and  get  a  couple  of 
drinks  and  get  drunk.  For  three,  four  or  five 
days  I  wouldn't  talk  to  anyone.  I  didn't  like 
anyone  to  know  I'd  done  it. 

'Like  my  children.  Yet  I  know  they  knew 
it.  I  suspect  that  they  knew,  because  I'd  be 
gone  for  a  night  and  they'd  know  an  attack 
was  carried  out.  and  I'd  come  back  the  next 
day  and  grab  some  clothes  and  walk  out." 

"A  Regular  Americano"  Joins  the 
Kidnappers 

(By  Craig  Pyes) 

Salvadoran  right-wing  activist  Mario  Re- 
daelli  was  four  months  old  in  1932  when  re- 
bellious peasants  dragged  his  father  from 
the  house  by  his  thumbs  and  tortured  him 
for  18  hours  in  the  streets  before  killing 
him. 

Since  then,  half  a  century  has  passed,  and 
civil  strife  is  still  rending  El  Salvador. 

And  though  most  of  Redaelli's  life  over 
the  intervening  years  was  spent  in  the 
United  States,  indistinguishable  from  that 
of  an  American  youth,  the  violence  of  El 
Salvador's  civil  war  pulled  the  adult  Re- 
daelli  right  back  into  the  Salvadoran  strug- 
gle that  took  the  life  of  his  father. 

Late  one  night  last  year.  Redaelli.  the  48- 
year-old  former  high  official  of  Roberto 
D'Aubuisson's  Nationalist  Republican  Alli- 
ance (ARENA),  described  the  acts  of  politi- 
cal violence  he  committed  on  behalf  of  his 
ultra-right-wing  cause. 

"I  have  kidnapped. "  he  admitted,  during  a 
wide-ranging  interview  with  the  Albuquer- 
que Journal  in  his  San  Salvador  home. 
"Even  people  of  my  own  social  circuit."  and 
"sacrificed  ...  so  fewer  may  die." 

The  words  came  softly  from  the  more- 
than-six-foot,  nearly  200-pound  business- 
man, whose  fluent  English  was  punctuated 
with  American  slang. 

On  the  bookshelf  in  the  well-appointed 
living  room   lay  a  black   AR-15  automatic 


rifle:  on  the  nightstand  in  the  bedroom  a  .45 
and  a  hand  grenade. 

In  the  late-night  interview.  Redaelli  said 
his  views  are  typical  of  the  "hard  core  of 
ARENA,"  a  party  itself  considered  hard- 
core in  El  Salvador's  spectrum  of  political 
parties. 

After  the  March  1982  elections,  the  mili- 
tary imposed  relatively  moderate  Alvaro 
Magana  as  president.  Redaelli  stormed  out 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  chamber  in  re- 
sponse, calling  D'Aubuisson  a  traitor  for  ac- 
quiescing to  the  compromise. 

Until  then,  the  American-educated  con- 
struction engineer  had  served  as  D'Aubuis- 
son's spokesman  to  the  English-speaking 
media. 

"Roberto  and  I  are  very  close,"  Redaelli 
said.  "He  has  lived  here  (at  Redaelli's 
house)  for  months  and  months.  We  have 
liidden  together."'  But  shortly  after  the 
"traitor"  remark  last  year,  Redaelli  quietly 
left  his  party  post.  Insiders  said  his  public 
comments  tended  to  make  policy  rather 
than  interpret  it. 

Redaelli's  motivating  preoccupations  have 
alternately  been  fighting  communism  and 
making  money,  reflecting  his  childhood  in 
the  post-World  War  II  United  States  and 
ills  experiences  upon  his  return  to  Central 
America. 

He  says  he  graduated  from  Hollywood 
High  School  in  California  in  1948.  and  he 
jokingly  refers  to  himself  as  "a  regular 
Americano"  and    a  real  gringo." 

And  just  '.Ike  a  gringo,  he  says,  he  used  to 
spend  his  time  thinking  only  about  his 
credit  rating.  On  his  left  arm  is  a  tattoo  of 
an  American  eagle  alighting  on  the  shield  of 
the  U.S.A. 

But  U.S.  authorities  ^Te  somfewhat  wary 
of  his  political  fe:"vor.  A  U.S.  Customs  check 
showed  Redaelli  is  listed  as  a  suspected  ter- 
rorist who  nas  threatened  the  life  of  an 
American  officia;  and  Is  considered  persona 
non  grata  '.n  the  United  States. 

Redaelli  made  the  "undesirables"  list  be- 
cause of  his  activities  during  a  May  1380  sit- 
in  at  tne  San  Salvador  residence  of  then- 
U.S.  .'Vrnoassador  Robert  White.  The  sit-in 
*'as  to  demanJ  the  release  of  D'Aubuisson. 
*ho  had  been  arrested  jv.th  other  army  offi- 
cers and  civilians  for  plotting  a  rightist 
coup. 

Last  year,  on  "Good  Morning,  America," 
Redaelli  startled  television  host  David  Hart- 
man  by  telling  nim  that  the  former  ambas- 
sador had  oeen  iiiiiied  to  communists  in 
South  America  a.id  w^s  a  chronic  alcoholic, 
"^he  inipHcatiofi  was  that  "Americans"  like 
iledaelli  fight  communism:  Rcbert  White 
:i;d  not. 

Redaelli  told  the  Journal  that  White, 
during  his  conii.Tiation  iiearir.gs.  was  vigor- 
ously opposed  ov  Sen.  Je^e  Heims.  D-N.C. 

"That's  whv  Robert  ',Vhite  nad  my  visa 
taken,  aecause  i  read  all  that  stuff. "  he  said. 

Redaelli  laid  out  his  credentials: 
Tm  one  of  the  eldest  anti-communists  in 
El  Salvador.  .  .  .  I  ve  always  oeen  interested 
In  roniiTiii.iists.  I  ve  always  tracked  them 
down.  It's  one  r>f  mv  pet  scnemes,  to  see 
ivhat  they're  doing.  I  nave  a  lot  of  friends  in 
.tiilitarv  intellige.ice.  to  tell  you  the  truth." 

The  Journal  intervie*  A'as  interriipted  by 
a  knock  on  the  door.  A  major  and  his  wife 
were  shown  into  tne  house  and  ushered  out 
to  the  front  patio.  Redaelli  reti'.rned  to  the 
living  room. 

"Yoj  xno'*'  how  (the  military)  are:  they 
d:)n't  A'ant  to  :)e  seen.  Will  you  excuse  me?" 

During  the  next  20  nunjte.s,  oits  of  the 
convers9tion  filtered  through  an  open  door. 
The   mayor    toid   Redaelli    of   secret    arms 


movements  by  subversives  he  had  seen  near 
San  Vicente  in  eastern  El  Salvador. 

After  the  major  left,  Redaelli  explained 
that  the  officer  had  passed  him  information 
to  give  to  certain  trusted  military  men  so 
the  subversives  could  be  taken  care  of. 

The  exchange  between  military  man  and 
civilian  seemed  typical  of  the  interaction 
common  in  the  far-right  coalition  headed  by 
D'Aubuisson. 

Redaelli  related  how  FAN  (the  Broad  Na- 
tional Front)— ARENA'S  right-wing  prede- 
cessor—had been  accused  of  running  death 
squads.  That  was  not  true,  he  said:  FAN  was 
a  patriotic  organization. 

"We  were  passing  off  information  to  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Treasury  Police 
and  the  National  Police  on  what  they  (the 
communists)  were  planning  and  who  they 
were." 

Redaelli  was  asked  if  he,  too,  had  partici- 
pated. Being  careful  not  to  name  names,  he 
described  how  he  had  assisted  in  kidnap- 
pings. 

"The  same  way  they  (the  left)  do  it,"  he 
continued.  "With  careful  planning. 

"You  watch  them.  You  follow  them.  You 
study  your  man.  What  time  does  he  leave 
the  office?  Is  it  the  same  time  every  day? 
What  kind  of  car  does  he  drive?  Does  he 
have  security?  How  many  bodyguards? 
When  he  leaves  the  office,  does  he  have  a 
gun?  Does  he  have  the  guts  to  use  it?  Will 
he  shoot  first?" 

"Some  of  the  victims,"  he  continued,  were 
"even  people  of  my  own  social  circuit.  One 
was  a  close  acquaintsmce.  not  a  very  close 
friend  exactly,  but  somebody— well,  that  I 
socialized  with,  that  I  saw  at  cocktail  par- 
ties," 

When  asked  why  he  did  it,  Redaelli  said  it 
was  because  "I  had  to.  .  .  .  When  vou  real- 
ize the  people  who  are  doing  these  tnings— 
they  would  cost  more  lives,  so  tney  are  the 
ones  who  have  to  be  sacrificed,  so  fewer  may 
die." 

Relaxed  in  his  chair,  Redaelli  looked  like 
any  middle-aged  businessman  in  any  upper- 
middle-class  home  in  the  United  States. 
That  illusion  was  shattered  jvhen  an  unex- 
pected knock  brought  him  leaping  to  nis 
feet,  grabbing  the  automatic  rifle. 

"It's  late."  he  explained. 

The  unexpected  visitor  was  the  reporters' 
cab  driver,  who  had  becomes  frightened 
waiting  alone  on  the  deserted  street. 

The  situation  was  resolved,  and  the  inter- 
view continued. 

Mario  Redaelli  said  he  later  realized  he 
was  destined  to  become  an  anti-communist 
when  angry  peasants  killed  his  father  in 
1932.  He  was  born  four  months  oefore  that 
event,  about  the  time  communist  organizer 
Augustin  Farabundo  Marti  and  a  small 
group  planned  what  was  to  be  called  the  fist 
communist  peasant  uprising  in  tne  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  uprising  started  among 
Salvadorn  coffee  workers  who  'ivere  hit  hard 
by  the  worldwide  depression. 

Mario's  father.  Emilio  Redaelli,  was  an 
Italian  immigrant  and  mayor  of  Jiiayua  in 
western  El  Salvador.  He  vss  not  a  memoer 
of  the  oligarchy,  but  he  ■*as  identified  'with 
them,  managing  a  coffee-procsssing  plant 
for  the  Daglio  family  of  El  Salvador's  coffee 
aristocracy. 

Historical  accounts  differ  on  now  the  lOcal 
people  viewed  Emilio  Redaelli  But  on  Jan. 
22.  1932.  when  Indian  coffee  workers  staged 
their  abortive  revolt.  Emilio  Redaeiii  was 
among  the  few  civilians  Kiiied  oy  the  reoels. 

The  uprising  claimed  100  lives. 

The  response  of  the  Sai'.'adoran  sovern- 
ment  of  Gen.  Maximiliano  Hernandez  Mar- 


tinez was  the  Matanza  of  "Massacre."  Gov- 
ernment forces  killed  between  10.000  and 
30,000  peasants  in  the  area  of  the  revolt 
within  a  few  weeks. 

The  response  of  the  Redaelli  family  was 
to  leave  El  Salvador  for  the  United  States. 

Mario  Redaelli  remembers  his  mother 
once  telling  him  about  "the  incident. "  How- 
ever, "no  politics  were  ever  discussed  when  I 
was  growing  up  on  the  States.  We  were  just 
Democrats,  period,"  he  added. 

He  went  to  elementary  school,  junior 
high,  high  school  and  engineering  school, 
each  time  adding  a  new  coat  of  American 
varnish. 

It  wasn't  until  1958,  when  he  was  back  in 
El  Salvador  with  a  Nicaraguan  wife  and  his 
own  construction  business,  that  he  first  got 
involved  in  Latin  American  politics,  or,  as  he 
put  it,  "a  revolution— against  Anastasio 
Somoza,"'  Nicaragua's  dictator. 

At  that  time.  Central  America  was  under- 
going a  series  of  revolutionary  nationalist 
convulsions  similar  to  today's.  The  ferment 
gripped  just  about  every  coimtry  in  the 
region  as  the  young  men  and  women  of  one 
generation  banded  together  to  challenge  the 
U.S.-backed  dictators  of  the  generation 
before. 

Redaelli  said  he  was  attracted  to  the 
struggle  in  Nicaragua  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons: 

Like  many  Salvadorans.  he  considered 
himself  a  "unionist"  in  support  of  a  single 
Central  American  confederation  of  nations. 
Also— and  more  important— his  wife's  family 
was  among  the  Nicaraguan  exiles  then  In  EH 
Salvador  plotting  to  overthrow  the  Somoza 
family  dynasty. 

Had  that  early  anti-Somoza  plot  succeed- 
ed, Redaelli  said,  they  intended  to  use  Nica- 
•-agua  as  a  base  to  mount  an  invasion  with 
Pidei  Castro's  forces  to  free  Cuba  in  1958. 
But  the  key  to  the  plan  was  to  first  hijack  a 
Lanica  (Nicaraguan  Airline)  plane  at  Miami 
International  Airport  and  then  fly  to  Hon- 
duras, where  an  attack  force  of  anti-Somoza 
exiles  was  making  ready. 

Th?  May  1958  hijacking,  Redaelli  claimed, 
was  the  first  airplane  hijacking  in  history. 

"I  planned  it,"  he  said.  "I've  done  a  lot  of 
things!" 

But  to  pilot  All  Salomon,  the  only  one  of 
the  actual  hijackers  still  alive.  Redaelli  is  "a 
big  liar." 

"This  Mario  Redaelli. "  Salomon  recalled, 
nad  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  hijacking 
of  the  Diane.  Redaelli's  job  was  to  get  the 
loassports  needed  for  the  mission. 

The  rendezvous  between  the  stolen  cargo 
3iane  and  the  invasion  force  in  Honduras 
was  broken  up  by  the  arrival  of  the  Hondu- 
ran  Air  Force.  Redaelli  escaped  the  roundup 
of  would-be  rebels. 

Fifteen  years  later,  visiting  El  Salvador. 
\  Salomon  said  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
Redaelli's  rebel  brother-in-law  had  become 
the  consul  for  Somoza  and  Redaeiii  "was  in 
the  nigh  society  of  the  Somccistas'— sup- 
.aorters  of  Somoza— in  El  Salvador." 

When  asked  ho"*  he  accounted  for  the 
-nange.  Salomon  paused,  then  said:  "Maybe 
.ic  was  spying  on  'as  all  along'  ' 

After  the  hijacking  misadventure.  Mario 
Sedaelii  might  have  been  perfectly  content 
to  leave  politics  behind  him  and  return  to 
.nis  credit  statements  and  account  books  and 
nis  yearoook  from  Hollywood  High. 

Like  his  fatner,  he  got  a  job  in  the  busi- 
.'le.ss  of  a  wealthy  Salvadoran  family— in  his 
case,  .selling  tractors.  He  became  "the 
.-.umoEr-one  sales  promoter"  for  John  Deere 
in  Latin  America. 
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Bui  then,  he  explained,  he  l>egan  to  per- 
ceive a  bigger  picture:  something  insidious, 
something  invisible,  slowly  eating  away  the 
Salvadoran  political  structure  from  inside. 

Redaelli  embraced  the  "worldwide  com- 
munist conspiracy"  view  of  international 
events. 

**T      tK\iv«l»       t  t-ifi      f  hir«r>      tknf       m^^c-t       i  m  t^r  ac-cisf^ 


Why  is  the  left  always  glorified  when 
they  do  these  things?  I'm  not  ashamed.  It 
had  to  be  done." 

The  New  American  Right  Cooks  Up  a  Hot 

Potato 

(By  Craig  Pyes) 


how  to  develop  a  political  campaign  in  prep- 
aration for  the  upcoming  Salvadoran  presi- 
dential election,  now  scheduled  for  March 
25.  1984. 

D"Aubuisson  will  be  ARENAs  candidate 
to  oppose  Christian  Democrat  Duarte  on 
the  ballot.  D"Aubuisson  Tuesday  resigned  as 
hpf.ri    of    the    Const  it  uenl    A.s,spmblv    so    he 
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through  ANEP  (National  A.ssocialion  of  Pri- 
vate Enterprise),'"  and  through  business  ties 
who  "helped  us  bring  information  into  high 
levels  (Of  the  U.S.  government).  .  .  .""  These 
connections,  he  explained,  were  invaluable 
in  generating  political  support  for  the  right 
during  the  1982  elections. 
One  important  bridge  l)etween  El  Salva- 


nist   convocation   in   Buenos   Aires   in   late 
1981. 

"Valdivieso- a  D'Aubuisson  intimate— is  a 
Salvadoran  who  had  two  farms  expropriated 
under  the  land  reform  and  was  among  those 
arrested  with  the  rightist  leader  in  May 
1980.  Valdivieso  grew  up  in  New  York, 
speaks  Spanish  with  a  Brooklyn  accent,  is  a 


TT    C        nn*.nf  *.n 


=,».    'iT^/^    f^c^r\yyaY\\y\'    Vi  o  c 


From  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
"Valdivieso  was  taken  to  the  congressional 
offices  of  Rep.  Kemp  by  Kemp  aide  Michele 
Van  Cleve  to  meet  the  staff.  Valdivieso  had 
met  Kemp  before  ARENA  had  become  a 
party,  and  the  congressman  had  given  him  a 
copy  of  his  book.  "American  Renaissance." 

Another  important  liaison  for  D'Aubuis- 
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But  then,  he  explained,  he  began  to  per- 
ceive a  bigger  picture:  something  insidious, 
something  invisible,  slowly  eating  away  the 
Salvadoran  political  structure  from  inside. 

Redaelli  embraced  the  "worldwide  com- 
munist conspiracy"  view  of  international 
events. 

"I  think  the  thing  that  most  impressed 
me."  he  said,  was  when  President  Harry 
Truman  pulled  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
back  from  the  Par  East  during  the  Korean 
War  "when  (MacArthur)  wanted  to  stop 
communism  back  then." 

That's  when,  he  said.  "I  began  seeing  the 
communist  threat  to  the  United  States." 

Further  study  convinced  Redaelli  it  had 
all  begun  when  the  United  States  surren- 
dered half  of  Europe  to  the  "Russkies"  at 
Yalta:  then  the  "loss  in  Korea,  followed  by 
the  loss  in  Vietnam,  and  "that  really  did  it." 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  the  "loss  of 
moral  values"  caused  by  the  hippie  move- 
ment of  the  1960s. 

Redaelli  lit  a  Diplomat  cigarette  and 
asked.  "Do  they  still  salute  the  flag  in  the 
United  Stales?" 

•"I  realized  then  it  was  shot  .  .  .  the  whole 
moral  stability  of  the  States  was  lost."  he 
said.  "That's  one  of  the  ways  communist  in- 
filtrate society." 

He  said  the  same  pattern  was  apparent  in 
El  Salvador,  through  changes  in  the  educa- 
tion curriculum.  "Morality,  civics  and 
proper  conduct  in  schools"  were  eliminated 
from  study  during  the  19SOs.  he  said. 

But  it  was  not  until  his  own  earth-moving 
construction  business  t)ecame  a  target  of  the 
unions  that  Redaelli  decided  to  become  in- 
volved personally. 

At  first  he  tried  trained  attack  dogs  to 
keep  organizers  from  the  "communist  " 
union  away. 

But  the  dogs  were  not  enough. 

About  a  month  after  the  Octot)er  1979 
U.S.-backed  coup  led  to  a  group  of  reform- 
minded  young  army  officers,  militant  union 
organizers  vandalized  Redaelli's  equipment 
and  held  him  hostage  for  a  time. 

Sometime  after  that.  Redaelli  heard  about 
Roberto  D'Aubuisson  and  decided  to  seek 
him  out. 

Redaelli  said  he  didn't  know  D'Aubuisson 
because  he  was  12  years  older  than  the  in- 
telligence officer  and  "I  mixed  with  colo- 
nels; D'Aubuisson  with  majors. " 

But  D'Aubuisson  was  actively  fighting 
communists.  So  Redaelli  brought  D'Aubuis- 
son the  names  of  people  he  l)elieved  were 
ringleaders  in  the  construction  union.  The 
burly  contractor  had  decided  D'Aubuisson's 
approach  was  the  only  solution  to  his  labor 
problems. 

He  joined  D'Aubuisson's  party,  quit  work 
for  two  years,  changed  houses  for  security 
reasons  four  times.  He  l>ccame  one  of  the 
group's  main  fund-raisers  and  procurers  of 
transportation.  And.  "whether  I  earned  it  or 
whether  I  stole  it.  I  had  enough  to  live  off 
for  a  while." 

The  diminutive  size  of  El  Salvador  makes 
the  cycle  of  political  terrorism  a  personal 
experience  for  most  of  its  citizens. 

"I've  lost  friends  at  this.  Not  by  kidnap- 
ping, but  by  l)eing  tortured  and  murdered.  " 
Redaelli  said. 

Eight  out  of  10  Salvadoran  families  could 
say  the  same. 

The  clandestine  activity  of  terrorists  "is 
perhaps  more  cruel  than  war  itself. "  Re- 
daelli said.  "t>ecause  it's  more  cold-blooded." 

In  El  Salvador  you're  not  just  shooting 
from  a  foxhole,  but  you're  up  close  doing  it 
to  people  you  know,  he  said. 


Why  is  the  left  always  glorified  when 
they  do  these  things?  I'm  not  ashamed.  It 
had  to  be  done." 

The  New  American  Right  Cooks  Up  a  Hot 

Potato 

(By  Craig  Pyes) 

Representatives  of  the  New  Right  in  the 
United  States  helped  a  group  of  ultra-right- 
wing  Salvadorans  form  a  political  party 
which  has  l)ecome  the  second- largest  politi- 
cal force  in  El  Salvador— and  a  hot  potato 
for  the  Reagan  administration. 

The  Nationalist  Republican  Alliance 
(ARENA)  headed  by  ex  Maj.  Roberto  D'Au- 
buisson. was  formed  after  meetings  with 
aides  of  Sen.  Jesse  Helms.  R-N.C.  with  valu- 
able Washington  contacts  arranged  by  the 
staff  director  of  the  Republican  Conference, 
and  with  the  advice  and  services  of  a  Wash- 
ington public  relations  man  who  once  repre- 
sented the  government  of  deposed  Nicara- 
guan  dictator  Anastasio  Somoza. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  their  American 
friends.  Salvadoran  rightists  used  to  living 
underground  and  committing  acts  of  terror- 
ism came  out  to  campaign  for  the  March 
1982  elections  sounding  much  like  the 
"Grand  Old  Party  "  They  merged  the  Re- 
publican Party's  1980  platform  with  princi- 
ples from  more  authoritarian  nationalist 
parties,  such  as  the  German  Nazis,  to  form 
the  ARENA  creed.  They  even  borrowed  the 
name  "Republican"  in  christening  the  Na- 
tionalist Republican  Alliance. 

"ARENA  did  in  five  months  what  it  takes 
most  Salvadoran  political  parties  at  least 
five  years  to  do."  claimed  one  ARENA 
founder  after  the  March  1982  election  re- 
sults were  in. 

ARENA  had  won  25  percent  of  the  vote, 
making  it  the  largest  of  the  right-wing  polit- 
ical parties  in  El  Salvador. 

The  party's  electoral  triumph  marked  a 
significant  reversal  of  Carter  Administra- 
tion efforts  to  isolate  the  right  from  the 
Salvadoran  mainstream  it  had  dominated 
for  so  long. 

Although  many  ARENA  leaders  said  they 
personally  preferred  the  hard-line  anti-com- 
munist governments  of  Latin  America,  they 
credited  much  of  last  year's  electoral  suc- 
cess to  the  guidance  they  received  from 
ultra-conservatives  in  the  United  States. 

The  Albuquerque  Journal  learned  that 
Sen.  Helms'  aides  maintained  telephone 
contacts  to  the  private  residences  of 
wealthy  Salvadoran  backers  of  ARENA 
living  in  Miami.  And  party  leaders  in  El  Sal- 
vador receiving  cables  from  Washington  re- 
porting on  closed-door  U.S.  Stale  Depart- 
ment and  congressional  activity  affecting 
the  Salvadoran  right.  When  asked  the 
origin  of  the  cables,  an  ARENA  Party 
founder  referred  the  question  back  to  a 
Helms'  aide. 

Although  D'Aubuisson's  power  may  have 
ebbed  since  the  March  1982  elections,  when 
he  won  the  presidency  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  the  party  is  still  seen  as  strong, 
and  contacts  remain  with  some  Washington 
conserv"alives. 

Last  December,  the  parly's  information 
director  was  one  of  four  Salvadorans  who 
traveled  to  the  United  Slates  to  receive  a 
course  In  how  to  deal  with  the  U.S.  media— 
a  course  contracted  by  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  (USIA)  and  paid  for  by 
American  taxpayers.  And  shortly  after  the 
March  1982  elections.  DAubuisson  told  a 
private  gathering  of  ARENA  youth  that  he 
had  two  scholarships  from  the  Republican 
Party  for  English  speakers  to  "go  to  the 
U.S.  of  Gringos"  for  a  week's  instruction  on 


iiow  to  develop  a  political  campaign  in  prep- 
aration for  the  upcoming  Salvadoran  presi- 
dential election,  now  scheduled  for  March 
25.  1984. 

D'Aubuisson  will  be  ARENA'S  candidate 
to  oppose  Christian  Democrat  Duarte  on 
the  ballot.  D'Aubuisson  Tuesday  resigned  as 
he£%d  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  so  he 
could  campaign  for  the  presidency. 

According  to  one  U.S.  official  on  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  members  of  El  Sal- 
vador's extreme  right  were  able  to  gain 
their  conservative  American  backing  by 
using  "buzz  words "  that  would  appeal  to 
their  ideological  brethren  in  the  United 
States. 

A  Stale  Department  source  said  the  con- 
servative American  network  of  politicians, 
public  relations  men,  lawyers  and  trade  as- 
sociations behind  ARENA  has  been  able  to 
lend  El  Salvador's  party  of  the  violent  right 
legitimacy  in  American  political  circles. 

In  San  Salvador,  a  foreign  service  officer 
formerly  stationed  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  ex- 
plained that,  in  the  past,  backing  from  in- 
fluential conservatives  in  the  United  Stales 
has  affected  the  ability  of  the  embassy  to 
deal  with  demands  from  the  extreme  right. 

Following  the  Reagan  election  victory,  the 
Salvadoran  right  was  convinced  that  the 
United  States  would  never  withdraw  sup- 
port from  an  anti-communist  government. 

"I  don't  think  it's  the  embassy  that's  at 
fault  as  much  as  Ed  Meese  and  Ron  Reagan 
and  Jesse  Helms,"  said  one  U.S.  diplomat 
last  year.  "Unless  they  see  a  guy  like  D'Au- 
buisson running  a  machete  through  some- 
body, they're  inclined  to  ignore  it  .... 
There  is  absolutely  zero  conception  of  what 
these  people  are  like,  how  evil  they  really 
are." 

Recently,  however,  in  the  face  of  renewed 
death-squad  violence,  the  uncritical  support 
of  the  Salvadoran  right  wing  by  conserva- 
tive Republican  interests  in  this  country  has 
begun  to  change. 

President  Reagan.  Vice  President  George 
Bush  and  Secretary  of  Stale  George  Shultz 
all  have  denounced  vigorously  the  death- 
squad  violence  in  recent  weeks.  The  Reagan 
administration's  slow  about-face  on  D'Au- 
buisson and  ARENA  come  in  the  aftermath 
of  increasing  reports  linking  D'Aubuisson 
and  his  parly  to  the  violence. 

Rep.  Jack  Kemp,  R-N.Y..  formerly  consid- 
ered a  staunch  friend  by  ARENA,  said  the 
National  Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central 
America,  headed  by  former  Secretary  of 
Stale  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  told  DAubuisson 
bluntly  that  military  death  squads  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  any  U.S.  political  fac- 
tions, including  ultra-conservatives. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  D'Aubuisson  was 
granted  a  U.S.  visa  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  claimed  then  that  it  had  no 
evidence  linking  him  to  rightist  violence. 

However,  when  D'Aubuisson  reapplied 
for  U.S.  entry  this  month,  the  State  Depart- 
ment turned  dowTi  his  visa  request. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  U.S. 
politicians  or  conservative  groups  had  inde- 
pendent knowledge  that  ARENA  and  its 
supporters  had  been  involved  with  death 
squads. 

But  Salvadorans  made  much  of  the  ideo- 
logical similarities— and  fervent  anti-com- 
munism—shared by  the  right  wings  in  El 
Salvador  and  the  United  States. 

"All  modesty  aside,  we  did  a  helluva  job 
with  Washington.""  explained  a  former  Sal- 
vadoran diplomat  who  is  a  resident  of 
Miami.  "In  1976.  we  began  making  contacts 
with      U.S.      congressmen      and      senators 
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materials  first  passed  through  their  hands 
on  the  way  to  the  Pentagon 

Whichever  account  is  true— and  bcih  may 
be— the  accuracy  of  the  Feb  23.  1981.  Whito 
Paper  entitled  "Communist  Interference  ir 
EI  Salvador"  was  attacked  from  many  quar- 
ters almost  as  soon  as  it  was  made  public. 

By  Salvadoran  accounts,  the  material  that 
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documents  as  part  of  their  "black  propagan- 
da campaign  to  discredit  the  left,  the  docu- 
ments used  in  the  White  Paper  are  genuine, 
they  assert. 

"We  were  asking  them  (the  police).  Do 
you  have  something  that  can  be  of  any 
help.'  because  we  knew  what  was  tieing 
planned  (by  the  Reagan  Administration)."" 


not  one  contact  I  had  with  him  that  did  not 
require  me  to  do  some  serious  thinking. 
When  one  loses  a  good  friend,  it  is  difficult 
to  properly  translate  feelings  into  appropri- 
ate words  because  the  emotions  overpowei 
the  thought  process.  So.  before  I  try  to  de- 
scribe what  the  life  of  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Breecher    stand.<:    for     nprmit     mp    In    mnlt.^ 
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through  ANEP  (National  A.ssociation  of  Pri- 
vate Enterprise).'"  and  through  business  ties 
who  "helped  us  bring  information  into  high 
levels  (of  the  U.S.  government).  .  .  ."  These 
connections,  he  explained,  were  invaluable 
in  generating  political  support  for  the  right 
during  the  1982  elections. 

One  important  bridge  between  El  Salva- 
dor and  Washington  was  Orlando  De  Sola, 
the  young  .scion  of  one  of  El  Salvador's  most 
wealthy  families,  who  now  lives  in  Miami. 

De  Sola  told  the  Journal  his  job  was  meet- 
ing W"ith  private  U.S.  cnnservalive  policy 
groups  like  the  Heritage  Foundation,  the 
American  Security  Council,  the  Council  on 
Inter-Amcrican  Security  (which  lists  Sen. 
Pete  Domcnici,  R-N.M.,  as  an  adviser)  and 
its  offshoot,  the  Committee  of  Santa  Fe. 
Domenici  .said  his  title  was  strictly  honorary 
and  that  he  had  never  attended  any  func- 
tions or  rendered  any  advice. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Santa  Fe 
i.s  retired  Lt.  Gen.  Gordon  Sumner  of  New 
Mexico,  who  is  an  adviser  to  both  the  State 
Department  and  the  Kissinger  Commission. 

In  Sumner's  opinion,  not  all  the  killings  in 
El  Salvador  can  be  attributed  to  death 
squads.  He  thinks  that  at  least  one-third  of 
the  slaying  are  simple  crimes  of  passion.  It 
cost  $300  if  you  wanted  to  divorce  your  wife, 
Sumner  remembers  hearing  once,  and  only 
$50  to  kill  her. 

He  said  the  deterioration  of  the  Salvador- 
an system  of  justice  in  the  face  of  threats 
and  attack  from  the  left  and  the  right  cre- 
ated the  atmosphere  for  EI  Salvador  s  epi- 
demic of  murder. 

Bui  death  squads  were  not  an  important 
issue  in  the  early  contacts  between  the  Sal- 
vadorans and  sympathetic  New  Right  mem- 
bers in  this  country. 

De  Sola  said  he  set  up  a  series  of  meetings 
for  D  .Aubuisson  in  Miami  and  Washington 
during  1980. 

D'Aubuis.son  came  away  from  these  meet- 
ings apparently  convinced  that  the  Republi- 
cans would  endorse  his  militant  brand  of 
anti-communism  after  they  won  the  Novem- 
ber elecuon.  As  early  as  May  1980— after  his 
first  U.S.  trip— D'Aubuisson  recorded  a  mes- 
sage for  his  hard-line  supporters  m  Ei  Salva- 
dor: 

"We  have  spoken  with  various  senators  in 
the  Capitol,  and  they  asked  us  that  we 
maintain  until  November,  contact  with  the 
new  government  that  the  Reagan  Republi- 
cans will  wm.  our  luck  will  change. 

One  of  the  senators  on  D'Aubuisson's  list 
who.se  aides  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  Sal- 
vadoran right  was  North  Carolina  Republi- 
can Helms.  Two  of  his  aides.  John  CarCiauRti 
(who  left  the  .senator's  service  last  year'  ana 
Chri.stopher  Manion.  maintained  a  close  re- 
lationship with  D'Aubuisson's  followers. 

Manion  met  with  D'Aubuisson  in  Central 
America  even  before  ARENA  existed,  ac- 
cording to  a  knowledgeable  source. 

After  ihe  election.  Carbaugh  maintained 
contacts  with  ARENA  leaders.  w"ho  were  dis- 
gruntled about  the  military's  imposition  of 
interim  President  Alvaro  Magana. 

A  State  Department  source  said  Carbaugh 
was  asked  to  travel  to  El  Salvador  and  urge 
D'Aubuisson  to  mute  his  claims  of  election 
fraud. 

Another  Republican  functionary  playing  a 
roll"  in  building  support  for  ARENA  was 
Margo  Carlisle,  a  legislative  aide  to  Sen. 
James  McClure.  R-ldaho.  and  the  staff  di- 
rector of  the  Republican  Conference  of  the 
U.S  Senate.  The  conference  functions  as 
the  party's  coordinating  machine. 

Ms.  Carlisle's  involvement  began  when  she 
met  Ricardo  Valdivieso  at  an  anti-commu- 


nist convocation  in  Buenos  Aires  in  late 
1981. 

Valdivieso— a  D'Aubuisson  intimate— is  a 
Salvadoran  who  had  two  farms  expropriated 
under  the  land  reform  and  was  among  those 
arrested   with   the   rightist   leader   in   May 

1980.  Valdivieso  grew  up  in  New  York, 
speaks  Spanish  with  a  Brooklyn  accent,  is  a 
former  U.S.  paratrooper  and  frequently  has 
been  named  to  undertake  party  missions  in 
the  United  States. 

The  first  such  mission  was  on  March  12. 

1981,  when  he  was  sent  by  D'Aubuisson  and 
others  to  Washington  to  get  political  advice. 

The  Salvadoran  right  was  being  criticized 
because  of  remarks  attributed  to  D'Aubuis- 
son at  a  San  Salvador  press  conference  inti- 
mating Reagan  Administration  officials 
would  back  a  right-wing  military  coup 
against  the  Christian  Democrats. 

In  Washington.  Valdivieso  said  he  asked 
American  friends  what  to  do. 

"They  suggest  we  make  a  political  party," 
he  said,  to  give  them  legitimacy  under  the 
Christian  Democrat  government. 

Carlisle  invited  Valdivieso  to  Washington, 
and  he  stayed  in  the  capital  for  five  days, 
according  to  Alberto  Bondanza,  an  ARENA 
party  leader  from  Santa  Tecla. 

"She  set  up  all  these  meetings,"  he  said. 
'She  has  helped  us  since  Argentina." 

When  the  Journal  asked  Ms.  Carlisle 
about  her  role  with  ARENA  and  its  func- 
tionaries, she  declined  comment. 

"Margo  officially  works  for  Sen. 
McClure,"  explahned  a  Republican  insider. 
"'But  she  can  influence  a  lot  of  things,  like 
the  New  Right." 

To  help  Valdivieso,  Ms.  Carlisle  held  a 
dinner  party  for  16  key  conservatives,  at 
which  chicken  crepes  and  chocolate  mousse 
were  served.  Among  the  guests  were  Helms 
people  and  some  people  from  the  House. 

Valdivieso— called  "Rick  "  by  the  conserva- 
tive Washingtonians  he  met— spoke  about 
the  inequities  of  land  reform,  the  right  of 
the  individual  and  the  values  of  the  New 
Right. 

"Rick  just  sounded  like  a  Republican," 
said  one  of  the  dinner  guests.  ""He  just 
struck  the  right  philosophical  chord.  Like 
the  Sagebrush  Rebellion  moved  very  far 
south  .  .  . 

'"Margo  squired  him  all  over  to  different 
meetings  to  get  him  more  exposure  on  the 
hill,""  said  the  source,  and  convinced  Paul 
Weyrich,  the  New  Right's  elections  special- 
ist, to  let  Valdivieso  and  Bondanza  attend 
his  political  campaign  seminars. 

Both  men  attended  the  course  as  guests  of 
the  committee  on  Jan.  24.  1982,  along  with 
120  potential  Senators  and  Congressmen: 
they  were  the  only  foreigners, 

Valdivieso,  rattled  off  techniques  he  said 
were  new  to  El  Salvador— techniques  he 
thought  would  assure  victory  in  the  upcom- 
ing presidential  elections: 

"Phone  banks  in  cities  (Wonderful  thing, 
phone  banks!),  direct  mail,  more  door-to- 
door  work— which  is  basis  of  politics- orga- 
nize cities  into  precincts,  day  care  and  get- 
ting out  the  vote  on  election  day." 

A  few  days  after  Weyrich  s  course,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.  'Valdivieso  was  brought  over  to 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  chaired  by  Helms. 

"I  was  standing  in  the  Senate  hallway," 
Valdivieso  recalled.  "I  felt  something  had  to 
be  done,  and  I  introduced  myself  (to  Helms), 
gave  him  a  little  history  about  myself,  told 
him  I  used  to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  para- 
troopers and  I  thought  things  (in  El  Salva- 
dor) were  going  against  what  the  U.S.  para- 
troopers stoo(d  for.  And  he  said.  "Good. 
You're  going  to  speak." 


From  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Valdivieso  was  taken  to  the  congressional 
offices  of  Rep.  Kemp  by  Kemp  aide  Michele 
Van  Cleve  to  meet  the  staff.  Valdivieso  had 
met  Kemp  before  ARENA  had  become  a 
party,  and  the  congressman  had  given  him  a 
copy  of  his  book.  "American  Renaissance." 

Another  important  liaison  for  D'Aubuis- 
son's party  in  Washington  was  Ian  MacKen- 
zie,  head  of  the  Washington-based  MacKen- 
zie-McCheyne  public  relations  firm.  The 
firm  specializes  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  right-wing  Latin  American  businessmen 
and  politicans.  and  included  the  late  Nicara- 
guan  dictator  Anastasio  Somoza  and  a 
group  of  Guatemalan  businessmen  close  to 
ultra-rightist  Mario  Sandoval  Alarcon 
among  its  clients. 

MacKenzie  said  he  helped  convince  about 
10  wealthy  Salvadoran  exile  families  in 
Miami  to  form  an  organization  like  the  Gua- 
temalans had.  called  the  Salvadoran  Free- 
dom Foundation,  in  June  1980. 

Most  of  its  members  became  key  financial 
backers  of  ARENA,  and  some  are  now  under 
U.S.  investigation  as  suspected  financial 
backers  of  death  squads. 

Foreign  agent  registration  records  show 
that,  over  the  next  16  months,  the  Salvador- 
ans paid  the  MacKenzie-McCheyne  firm 
about  $140,000  in  fees  and  expenses. 

The  Salvadoran  Freedom  Foundation 
lasted  only  until  October  1981  when,  Mac- 
Kenzie said,  the  money  went  instead  to  fi- 
nance rightist  parties  for  the  March  1982 
Salvadoran  elections. 

MacKenzie  said  he  convinced  D'Aubuisson 
to  drop  his  Broad  National  Front  (FAN). 
tainted  as  being  too  far  right.  A  friend  of 
his.  a  conservative  American  columnist,  said 
she  sent  a  copy  of  the  1980  Republican 
Party  platform  to  the  Salvadorans  who 
wanted  to  use  it  as  a  model  for  ARENA. 
"They  copied  it  as  closehy  as  they  could." 
she  said. 

The  Nationalist  Republican  Alliance  was 
officially  started  in  Guatemala  on  May  2. 
1981,  with  35  members  and  a  stirring  anti- 
communist  anthem,  played  by  a  Guatema- 
lan orchestra  which  party  members  said  had 
been  carefully  screened  for  communists. 

The  party's  founders  signed  the  roll  at  the 
house  of  Salvadoran  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Dr.  Ricardo  Avila  Moreira.  He  is  the  uncle 
of  Capt.  Eduardo  Avila.  implicated  in  the  as- 
sassinations of  two  U.S.  labor  advisers  and 
of  archbishop  Oscar  Arnulfo  Romero. 

The  mother  of  Lt.  Rodolfo  Isidro  Lopez 
Sibrian— Avila's  alleged  accomplice  in  the 
assassinations  of  the  labor  leaders— is 
ARENA'S  Betsy  Ross,  having  sewn  its  first 
tricolored  flag. 

On  its  coming  out.  ARENA  announced 
itself  as  "The  Party  of  National  Salva- 
tion "—the  salvation  meaning  from  commu- 
nism. 

Its  Salvadoran  debut  was  a  large  gather- 
ing at  the  end  of  October  1981  at  the  Shera- 
ton Hotel  in  San  Salvador  billed  as  the 
"Dinner  of  National  Salvation. " 

D'Aubuisson  Says  He  Recruited  Uncle  Sam 
FOR  a  Civil  War 

(By  Craig  Pyes) 

Who  really  supplied  the  original  docu- 
ments for  the  controversial  "White  Paper  " 
on  communist  influence  in  El  Salvador 
issued  by  President  Reagan  in  early  1981? 

Though  administration  spoke.smen  in.sist 
the  documents  came  from  material  gathered 
by  a  .State  Department  official  during  a  trip 
to  El  Salvador.  Salvadoran  rightist  Roberto 
D'Aubuisson  and  his  aides  said  some  of  the 
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on  our  l)est  and  would  take  nothing  less. 
When  we  finished  a  task  for  him,  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  we  had  done 
well. 

While  he  was  exacting,  he  was  fair.  His 
humaneness  and  sense  of  humor  tempered 
his  demands.  Our  office  came  quick  to  ap- 
preciate  that   his   orderly,   systematic   de- 


ralysis  that  the  doctors  don't  seem  yet  to  be 
able  to  cure.  It  remains  a  mystery  how  he 
contracted  it.  But  this  did  not  deter  him  in 
his  struggle  for  truth  and  accuracy.  This 
struggle  led  him  to  make  appearances 
before  a  number  of  congressional  commit- 
tees. 
Mrs.  Breecher  deplored  the  expenditure 


tise  are  evident  from  a  close  reading  of  the 
testimony  he  is  here  to  present. 

"His  rational  and  considered  judgment  is 
that  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties  are  invalid 
primarily  because  the  ratification  process 
was  not  properly  followed.  He  cites  our  con- 
stitutional law.  as  well  as  norms  of  interna- 
tional law,  to  bolster  this  claim. 
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materials  first  passed  through  their  hands 
on  the  way  to  the  Pentagon. 

Whichever  account  is  true— and  l)cih  may 
be-lhe  accuracy  of  the  Feb  23.  1981.  White 
Paper  entitled  Communist  Interference  ir 
El  Salvador"  *as  attacked  from  many  quar- 
ters almost  as  soon  as  it  was  made  public. 

By  Salvadoran  accounts,  the  material  that 
eventually  provided  the  Icey  documents  in 
the  White  Paper  was  sought  to  justify  wha! 
was  already  being  planned— increased  U.S 
involvement  in  El  Salvador— by  aides  close 
to  then  presidential  hopeful  Ronaic 
Reagan. 

A  Reagan-campaign  adviser,  retired  Lt 
Gen.  Daniel  O.  Graham,  asked  D'Aubuisson 
in  1980  to  furnish  proof  that  would  justify 
greater  American  intervention  in  Centra 
America,  according  to  Salvadoran  rightists 
D  Aubuisson  and  his  backers  had  been  told 
by  US  representatives  and  senators  durlne 
the  1980  U.S.  election  campaign  that  a 
Reagan  presidency  would  lend  strong  sup 
port  and  increased  aid  to  anti-communist 
forces  in  El  Salvador. 

D'Aubuisson  said  he  chatted  with  Grahair 
at  a  gathering  in  Miami  where  both  he  anO 
the  retired  general  had  been  invited  to 
speak  by  affluent  Salvadoran  exiles  who 
were  to  be  some  of  the  principal  backers  of 
the  new  extreme-right  Saivadoran  politica. 
party  the  Nationalist  Republican  Allianci? 
(ARENA) 

Graham  said  he  vaguely  remembered  the 
Miami  meeting  with  a  group  of  Salvadoran 
exiles  but  doesn't  recall  if  D  Aubuisson  was 
there. 

During  the  conversation,  a  member  of  Sal- 
vadorans  present  remembered  Grahan- 
asking  D  Aubuisson  if  he  could  find  proof 
that  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  were  bein^ 
manipulated  by  outside  forces,  t>ecause  the 
incoming  Reagan  Administration  believed 
proof  of  such  manipulation  was  what  was 
needed  to  "influence  American  public  opin- 
ion .  .  to  increase  military  and  economic 
support  for  El  Salvador  " 

Graham  said  he  could  neither  confirm  nor 
deny  the  conversation,  although  he  did  say 
that  at  the  time  he  was  making  genera:  ex- 
hortations to  exile  groups  to  gather  proof  ol 
their  allegations  about  communist  backing 
in  Nicaragua. 

In  response.  D'Aubuisson  said  he  later  de- 
livered to  a  CIA  and  FBI  agent  in  Miami 
Salvadoran  intelligence  allegedly  exposing 
communist  plans  for  domination  in  Centra; 
America. 

But  more  significantly.  D  Aubuisson  said 
he  provided  the  United  States  »ith  cap- 
tured guerrilla  documents  identical  to  those 
that  formed  the  basis  of  the  State  Depart 
ments  controversial  White  Paper  on  Ei  Sal 
vador. 

The  materials  D  Aubuisson  said  he  sup 
plied  allegedly  showed  in  the  guerrillas  own 
documentation  that  the  Soviet  Union  an-:J 
its  Cuban  surrogate  were  meddling  in  Cen 
tral  America  by  channeling  arms  to  the  Sal- 
vadoran guerrillas  through  Nicaragua  from 
Ethiopia,  Vietnam  and  various  Arab  and 
Communist  Bloc  countries. 

This,  according  to  the  conclusions  in  th-j 
White  Paper,  proved  that  "the  insurgency 
in  El  Salvador  has  betn  progressively  trans- 
formed into  a  textbook  case  of  indirect 
armed    aggression    by    communist    powers 

Reagan  Administration  officials  cited  th^- 
White  Paper  as  justification  for  sharp  in 
creases  in  American  military  and  economic 
aid  to  the  Salvadoran  military. 

Although  members  of  D'Aubuisson  s 
group   have  admitted   to   forging   guerrilla 


documents  as  part  of  their  "black  propagan- 
da campaign  to  discredit  the  left,  the  docu- 
ments used  in  the  White  Paper  are  genuine, 
they  assert. 

"We  were  asking  them  (the  police).  Do 
you  have  something  that  can  be  of  any 
help,'  t>ecause  we  knew  what  was  being 
planned  (by  the  Reagan  Administration)." 
said  Ricardo  Paredes.  a  former  ARENA  vice 
minister  of  education. 

D  Aubuisson  said  he  located  the  key  docu- 
ments pigeonholed  in  a  police  sut>station. 
where  they  had  lain  unanalyzed  since  their 
seizure  from  a  San  Salvador  art  gallery  in 
November  1980. 

The  cache  was  then  transferred  to  a  safe 
house  in  Guatemala,  D'Aubuisson  said, 
where  the  papers  were  studied  by  "four 
friends  more  versed  in  analysis." 

Paredes,  who  said  he  was  present,  said 
they  spent  several  days  sifting  through  the 
material  to  "put  together  the  things  that 
were  the  most  helpful." 

After  the  most  conclusive  documents  were 
assembled  D'Aubuisson  said  he  wrote  "a 
conclusion  of  analysis, "  then  passed  the 
papers  through  an  intermediary  to  the  mili- 
tary attache  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  San 
Salvador.  Prom  the  embassy,  the  documents 
were  reportedly  forwarded  to  the  Pentagon 
for  analysis  in  this  country. 

A  State  Department  official  said  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  any  role  by  D'Aubuisson  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  papers. 

The  documents  arrived  at  the  Pentagon 
during  the  last  months  of  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration. 

According  to  the  official  account,  Jon 
Glassman,  a  State  Department  official  then 
working  in  tl'.e  U.S.  Embassy  in  Mexico, 
traveled  to  El  Salvador  in  January  1981  to 
gather  information  on  the  types  and  quanti- 
ty of  weapons  the  guerrillas  were  using  for 
their  "final  offensive"  and  acquired  the  doc- 
uments from  Salvadoran  military  officials. 

The  translation  of  the  documents  took 
some  time,  according  to  a  Carter  State  De- 
partment official  who  asked  to  not  be  iden- 
tified. 

"Then  Reagan  came  in  and  found  the 
project,  magnified  it  as  the  White  Paper, 
and  tried  to  stretch  it, "  the  official  said.* 


DR.  CHARLES  BREECHER 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  period  the  Senate  was  out  of  ses- 
sion, a  man  I  have  worked  with  and 
known  well  for  many  years  passed 
away.  His  name  was  Dr.  Charles 
Breecher.  He  was  a  patriotic  and  hon- 
orable man  whose  advice  was  sound 
and  respected  even  as  the  ravages  of 
an  extended  illness  plagued  him 
toward  the  end.  It  is  a  fitting  honor  to 
note  his  passing  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Dr  Breecher  loved  this  coun- 
try. Those  of  us  who  knew  Dr. 
Breecher  loved  him  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  re- 
marks and  the  eulogy  delivered  by  Dr. 
Herbert  W.  Dodge  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  eulogy  follows: 
Remarks   Made  on    the  Occasion  of  the 

Death  or  Df.  Charles  Herman  Breecher 

BY  Dr.  Herbert  W.  Dodge.  Washington. 

DC.  December  5.  1983 

Mrs.  Breecher.  Francoise,  Mr.  Herschberg, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  In  all  the  eighteen 
years  that  I  knew  Dr.  Breecher.  there  was 


not  one  contact  I  had  with  him  that  did  not 
require  me  to  do  some  serious  thinking. 
When  one  loses  a  good  friend,  it  is  difficult 
to  properly  translate  feelings  into  appropri- 
ate words  because  the  emotions  overpowei 
the  thought  process.  So.  before  I  try  to  de- 
scTibe  what  the  life  of  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Breecher  stands  for.  permit  me  to  make 
some  personal  observations  and  remarks. 

First,  to  Mrs.  Breecher.  I  want  you.  and 
all.  to  know  that  you  honor  me  greatly  in 
asking  that  I  make  these  remarks,  and  I 
deeply  appreciate  this. 

Charles  Breecher  was  a  very  private 
person,  but  I  came  to  know  him  and  his 
family  during  these  past  few  years  on  a 
close,  personal  basis.  His  wife  and  their 
daughter.  Francoise.  are  truly  charming 
women.  My  wife.  Clarice,  and  I  were  delight- 
ed and  grateful  to  gel  to  know  them. 

If  Charles  has  suffered  during  these  last 
cruel  months  of  his  life,  so  has  Mrs. 
Breecher.  For  37  years,  she  has  lived  vicari- 
ously through  her  husband.  His  triumphs 
have  l)een  hers  and  his  pain,  also  hers.  In 
the  difficult  months  in  which  Charles  ap- 
proached death,  she  had  no  realistic  hope 
that  he  would  be  reprieved.  The  joys  of  his 
companionship  liecame  less  as  the  grim,  de- 
pressing regimen  of  an  invalid's  demand:^ 
swallowed  up  her  days.  His  paralysis  was 
gradual,  and  sometimes  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
imperceptible,  as  his  condition  seemed  tc 
stabilize.  This  protracted  process  without 
hope  of  a  return  to  good  health  had  to  be 
worse  than  the  grief  of  death  itself.  Dr. 
Breecher  knew  this,  and  all  during  his  ill 
ness  his  greatest  concern  was  what  this  was 
doing  to  his  wife.  He  told  me  this,  and  1 
know  he  would  want  me  to  say  it  to  you 
now.  Your  devotion,  loyalty  and  love  have 
to  be  here  recognized. 

Mr.  Breecher  treasured  his  friendship 
with  Senator  Laxalt  and  Senator  Roth. 
They  were  frequently  in  his  thoughts,  an<i 
the  frequent  subject  of  his  conversations.  I 
know  he  would  want  me  to  tell  you  ho"* 
much  he  appreciated  the  fact  that  they 
took  his  counsel. 

How  proud  he  was  of  Senator  Laxalfs 
recent  remarks  about  him  before  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  of  the  Senate. 

How  proud  he  was  of  the  part  Senator 
Roth  allowed  him  to  play  in  the  formula- 
tion of  the  Roth-Kemp  Progiam.  He  always 
corrected  anyone  who  described  it  as  Kemp- 
Roth. 

What  do  I  say  about  the  life  of  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Breecher?  I  could  outline  his  ac- 
complishments, cite  his  six  earned  academic 
degrees  and  his  professional  licenses,  list  his 
awards,  but  you  can  find  all  this  in  "'Whc'2> 
Who  in  America "  or  "Who's  Who  in  Gov- 
ernment"  or  in  "The  National  Social  Direc- 
tory" or  in  "Men  of  Achievement"  or  In 
"The  International  Register  of  Profiles." 

What  would  he  want  me  to  say?— What  he 
stood  for,  what  he  was  against. 

I  met  him  in  1966  when  he  became  the  di- 
rector of  The  Far  East  Office  of  Develop- 
ment Planning  in  AID.  He  became  my 
master  and  I  have  served  him  ever  since.  I 
have  had  good  and  poor  t>usses  in  my  profes- 
sional life,  but  he  was  the  only  one  who 
became  my  master.  This  happened  grudg- 
ingly, at  first,  and  only  as  I  came  to  perceive 
his  goals  and  motives. 

He  mastered  me  with  the  depth  of  his  In- 
tellect and  the  high  degree  of  his  cognitive 
skills.  We  in  his  office  all  came  to  realize 
that  here  was  a  boss  who  could  do  anything 
he  asked  us  to  do  and  do  it  better. 

He  was  a  tough,  demanding  boss.  It  was 
not  easy  to  work  for  him  because  he  insisted 


on  our  best  and  would  take  nothing  less. 
When  we  finished  a  task  for  him.  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  we  had  done 
well. 

While  he  was  exacting,  he  was  fair.  His 
humaneness  and  sense  of  humor  tempered 
his  demands.  Our  office  came  quick  to  ap- 
preciate that  his  orderly,  systematic  de- 
mands resulted  in  completing  the  work  well 
and  on  time.  Seldom  was  it  necessary  to 
work  overtime.  We  took  pride  in  working  for 
him.  He  brought  out  the  best  in  us. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Breecher  was  a  champion, 
and  he  stood  for  truth  and  accuracy.  He 
fought  many  battles  during  his  lifetime.  His 
enemies  were  always  the  same.  .  .  Mendaci- 
ty and  Sham.  Incompetence  and  Delusion. 
Now  in  AID  and  the  State  Department,  we 
had  our  share  of  mendacity  and  sham,  in- 
competence and  delusion. 

He  frequently  found  many  opponents  of 
high  rank  in  the  lists  against  him.  More  re- 
cently, in  his  struggles  in  the  advisory  coun- 
cils of  The  Republican  National  Committee, 
he  took  an  Alan  Greenspan,  Herbert  Stein 
and  David  Stockman.  Personalities  did  not 
matter  with  him.  He  always  insisted  that 
one's  position  on  an  issue,  regardless  of  who 
they  were,  had  to  be  supported  by  a  respect- 
able, logical,  rational  argument  that  was  ac- 
curate. 

One  time  in  AID.  the  powers  that  l>e 
wanted  to  put  together  some  charts  for  Con- 
gress. The  process  called  for  tracing  the  his- 
toric aid  levels  to  Vietnam  and  projecting 
those  figures  into  the  future,  calculating  an 
index  based  on  this  future  projection  and 
then  using  that  to  show  the  then  current 
budget  request  represented  a  decline  in  real 
terms. 

They  knew  l)etter  than  to  give  such  an  as- 
signment to  Charles  H.  Breecher.  So  they 
temporarily  transferred  one  of  his  particu- 
larly bright  and  imaginative  subordinates  to 
the  Vietnam  Office,  had  him  make  the 
charts  and  hide  the  fact  from  Mr.  Breecher. 
Suffice  to  say  that  the  subordinate  zealous- 
ly kept  the  secret  and  his  part  in  it  because 
he  knew  what  Mr.  Breecher's  reaction 
would  be. 

Truth  and  accuracy  were  such  categorical 
imperatives  for  Charles  H.  Breecher  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  resist  entering 
conflict  when  they  were  at  risk. 

I  am  reminded  of  those  endless  numbers 
of  seemingly  idiotic  R.I.G.C.  proposals  of 
the  Technical  Assistance  Bureau  that  we 
used  to  struggle  against.  We  never  seemed 
to  win  those  fights,  but  he  would  always 
insist  that  we  review  those  proposals  for 
reasonableness  and  accuracy. 

When  I  would  complain  to  him  that  it  was 
a  waste  of  staff  time  and  that  we  might 
better  use  the  effort  elsewhere,  he  would 
say, 

"We  have  to  do  it.  Herb.  At  least  we  can 
minimize  the  damages." 

Dr.  Breecher  was  a  patriot.  He  was  espe- 
cially concerned  with  our  country's  foreign 
affairs  and  especially  what  he  perceived  as 
our  foreign  affairs  delusions: 

Delusions  about  free  trade: 

Delusions  about  oil: 

Delusions  about  investments  abroad: 

Delusions  about  the  balance  of  payments: 

Delusions  about  government  statistics: 

Delusions  about  the  Russians: 

Delusions  about  Europe: 

Delusions  at>out  Arab  States: 

Delusions  about  our  allies'  defense; 

Delusions  about  foreign  aid:  and 

Delusions  about  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty. 

Since  about  1978,  Dr.  Breecher  suffered 
from  peripleural  neuropathy,  a  form  of  pa- 


ralysis that  the  doctors  don't  seem  yet  to  be 
able  to  cure.  It  remains  a  mystery  how  he 
contracted  it.  But  this  did  not  deter  him  in 
his  struggle  for  truth  and  accuracy.  This 
struggle  led  him  to  make  appearances 
before  a  number  of  congressional  commit- 
tees. 

Mrs.  Breecher  deplored  the  expenditure 
of  his  strength  and  energy  in  this  way.  He 
recognized  this  and  did  not  want  to  worry 
her,  but  he  had  to  do  it.  It  was  a  categorical 
imperative  for  him. 

He  enlisted  my  support.  It  was  not  my 
cause,  but  I  could  not  resist  him. 

"Why."  I  asked  him,  "do  you  do  this? 
Nobody  cares  anymore  about  the  Panama 
Csinal  Treaties.  Isn't  it  a  waste  of  time?  I'm 
willing  to  help  you,  but  I  don't  imderstand 
why  you  insist  on  beating  your  head  against 
the  wall." 

This  really  made  him  angry!  "I  care  about 
it!  And,  you  should  care  al>out  it!  Is  it  a 
waste  of  time  to  defend  the  Constitution? 
I've  taken  an  oath  too  many  times  to  defend 
the  Constitution  to  stop  now!  Every  member 
of  Congress,  Senators  and  Representatives, 
and  the  President  have  taken  such  an  oath, 
and  I  intend  to  point  this  out  if  it  kills  me! 
Panamagate  is  a  lot  worse  than  Watergate!" 

Before  the  House  Panama  Canal  Sut>com- 
mittee  in  March  of  1981.  he  agonizingly 
struggled  on  his  deteriorating  legs  to  give 
his  testimony. 

At  the  Hearing  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Trade  Pro- 
ductivity and  Economic  Growth  in  June  of 
1981,  he  came  in  a  wheel  chair. 

And,  as  recently  as  this  past  June,  he  was 
brought  on  a  stretcher  to  appear  before  the 
Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  give  testimo- 
ny on  the  status  of  the  Panama  Canal  Trea- 
ties. 

My  wife  and  I  witnessed  these  perform- 
ances. All  were  good,  what  he  said  was  pro- 
found, but  his  last  appearance  was  magnifi- 
cent! 

Allow  me  to  read  to  you  what  Senator 
Laxalt  said  about  him  at  this  last  session: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  conduct- 
ing these  hearings,  and  most  especially  for 
inviting  my  good  friend.  Dr.  Charles 
Breecher.  Dr.  Breecher  comes  here  not  only 
as  a  concerned  American,  but  also  as  an 
expert  in  international  treaty  law.  During 
the  course  of  working  on  the  treaty  myself, 
I  had  occasion  to  talk  to  a  lot  of  experts  and 
I  must  say  that  I  did  not  find  anybody 
really  in  the  class  of  Dr.  Breecher  as  a  stu- 
dent of  treaties  generally,  and  certainly  as  a 
student  of  this  particular  treaty. 

"His  devotion  and  persistence  are  largely 
responsible  for  this  hearing  today.  I  think  I 
can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  If 
It  had  not  been  for  this  gentleman,  this 
whole  matter  could  have  easily  been  in- 
terred and  forgotten.  But  he  persisted,  de- 
spite the  fact,  as  is  obvious,  he  Is  in  very 
ailing  health. 

"Dr.  Breecher  came  to  this  country  from 
Austria  over  40  years  ago.  Since  that  time, 
he  has  honorably  served  this  government  in 
many  ways.  Not  only  has  he  served  in  the 
United  States  Army,  but  he  has  worked  for 
many  years  in  the  State  Department  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Development. 

"He  has  written  extensively  on  interna- 
tional and  domestic  Issues,  and  I  might  say  I 
consider  him  a  trusted  adviser  as  well  as 
good  friend. 

"Dr.  Breecher's  health  has  not  daunted 
his  Incredible  spirit  and  drive.  His  analysis  Is 
as  sharp  and  Incisive  today  as  when  we  met 
many  years  ago.  His  scholarship  and  exper- 


tise are  evident  from  a  close  reading  of  the 
testimony  he  is  here  to  present. 

"His  rational  and  considered  judgment  is 
that  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties  are  invalid 
primarily  because  the  ratification  process 
was  not  properly  followed.  He  cites  our  con- 
stitutional law.  as  well  as  norms  of  interna- 
tional law,  to  bolster  this  claim. 

■"I  might  say  sometimes  we  lawyers  think 
in  terms  of  doctrines  like  laches.  That  does 
not  apply  to  this  man  because  almost  from 
the  outset,  he  has  voiced  considerable  con- 
cern about  where  it  was  going  in  terms  of 
the  validity  of  that  ratification  process.  And 
while  it  has  taken  a  long  while  to  arrive  at 
the  time  of  this  hearing,  I  can  say  without 
qualification  that  It  has  not  been  due  to  any 
degree  of  dereliction  of  the  part  of  this  fine 
American. 

"Dr.  Breecher  has  gone  to  considerable 
lengths  to  delve  into  the  legal  and  procedur- 
al [joints  he  will  make  In  his  statement.  I 
want  to  personally  thank  the  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee  for  giving  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  under  oath  for  the  record. 
This  record  may  be  of  considerable  histori- 
cal significance. 

"I  applaud  Dr.  Breecher  for  his  hard  work 
and  devotion  to  the  fundamental  principles 
for  which  this  country  stands.  We  are  all 
more  fortunate  for  his  having  chosen  the 
United  States  as  his  home  and  a  life  of  serv- 
ice to  this  country  as  his  career." 

What  an  exertion  this  must  have  been  for 
Dr.  Breecher,  but  he  remained  undaunted. 
As  recently  as  Thanksgiving  he  was  plan- 
ning new  campaigns,  he  was  writing  a  book. 
He  enlisted  my  wife  and  me  to  help  him.  He 
would  not  quit! 

Charles  H.  Breecher's  life  stands  for 
truth.  He  recognized  that  the  perception  of 
truth  might  be  relative.  He  knew  that  it 
might  not  be  fixed,  but  he  also  knew  it  was 
not  free  either.  He  knew  it  was  hard  and 
painful.  But  he  was  perceptive,  diligent,  in- 
dustrious, and  tenacious  so  he  embraced  it. 
So,  I  would  like  to  close  these  remarks 
about  his  life  with  the  words  of  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell: 
"Many  loved  truth,  and  lavished  life's  best 

oil  amid  the  dust  of  books  to  find  her, 
"Content  at  last,  for  reward  of  their  toil. 

with  the  cast  mantle  she  hath  left 

behind  her. 
"Many  In  sad  faith  sought  for  her. 
"Many  with  crossed  hands  sighed  for  her: 
"But  this,  our  brother,  fought  for  her. 
"At  life's  dear  peril  wrought  for  her, 
"So  loved  her  that  he  died  for  her. 
"Tasting    the    raptured    fleetness    of    her 

divine  completeness: 
"His  higher  instinct  knew  those  love  her 

best  who  to  themselves  are  true. 
"And  what  he  dared  to  dream  of,  dared  to 

do, 
"'He  followed  her  and  found  her  where  all 

may  hope  to  find, 
"Not  In  the  ashes  of  the  burnt-out  mind, 
"But    beautiful,    with    dangers    sweetness 

round  her. 
"Where  faith  made  whole  with  deed 
""Breathes  its  awakening  breath   into  the 

lifeless  creed, 
""He  saw  her  plumed  and  mailed,  with  sweet, 

stern  face  unveiled 
""And  all-repaying  eyes,  look  proud  on  him 

in  death."* 


OUR  DEBT  TO  INFACT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  delighted  that  the  Nestle 
Corp.  has  finally  adopted  the  volun- 
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tary  code  of  conduct  for  the  marketing 
of  synthetic  infant  formula  which  was 
developed  some  years  ago  by  the 
World  Health  Organization.  This 
action  by  Nestles  brings  to  an  end  the 
consumer  boycott  which  was  organized 
by   INFACT— Infant   Formula  Action 


necessary  clean  water  or  the  necessary 
reading  skills  to  adhere  to  instructions 
that  synthetic  infant  formula  was  cru- 
cial to  their  infants'  health. 

Worse  still,  many  people  who  had 
become  accustomecl  to  synthetic  for- 
mula in  the  belief  that  they  were  help- 


the  Senate  and  explaining  the  issue. 
These  two  Minnesotans  exemplified 
the  best  of  volunteerism. 

There  the  issue  remained  for  the 
next  3  years.  Every  member  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  except  the 
United  State.s  abided  bv  the  code.  Vir- 
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In  a  statement  yesterday.  Nestle  said  it 
had  tried  to  comply  with  the  code  in  1981, 
"but  it  meant  different  things  to  different 
people."  Yesterday's  agreement,  the  compa- 
ny said,  is  proof  that  its  efforts  to  comply 
"have  finally  been  recognized.  This  contro- 
versy is  now  resolved." 

T'V.n     U„U..     «»-,«, .!»      ri,*U*        n,UlAU     A.,nn*..«11., 


Nestle  Interpreted  very  broadly  the  defini- 
tion of  babies  who  ""have  to  be  fed"  formula, 
but  agreed  yesterday  to  let  WHO  define  the 
term  so  that  it  will  be  limited  to  those  who 
need  formula  for  medical  or  other  serious 
reasons. 

Other  concessions  by   Nestle   include  an 

acrroorr^ont   tn  rymmntu  hr<»act.fp#aHinff  pvnlir- 


protection  rights  for  communication 
workers  when  S.  898  was  considered 
during  the  97th  Congress.  While  the 
Multi-Employer  Pension  Act  (ERISA) 
does  offer  some  protection,  the  divesti- 
ture of  AT&T  is  a  unique  situation 
that    u.'nrr5ints   nrntprfini?   rnmmiinirn- 
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tary  code  of  conduct  for  the  marketing 
of  synthetic  infant  formula  which  was 
developed  some  years  ago  by  the 
World  Health  Organization.  This 
action  by  Nestles  brings  to  an  end  the 
consumer  boycott  which  was  organized 
by  INFACT-Infant  Formula  Action 
Coalition— a  group  organized  some 
years  ago  by  a  dedicated  Minnesotan, 
Doug  Johnson. 

The  story  behind  INFACT  bears  rep- 
etition, for  it  is  full  of  twists  and  turns 
which  made  a  straightforward  matter 
of  commonsense  into  an  issue  of  high 
politics.  It  also  shows  once  again  that 
one  or  two  people  of  good  will  can  ac- 
complish great  deeds  in  the  face  of 
major  obstacles. 

Synthetic  infant  formula  has  grown 
in  popularity  over  the  past  few  dec- 
ades. It  is  convenient;  it  can  provide  a 
supplement  to  normal  diets:  it  is  even 
required  for  those  infants  who  are 
unable  to  digest  mother's  milk.  But.  if 
it  is  not  used  correctly,  it  can  starve 
rather  than  nourish  young  children. 
For  instance,  when  the  formula  is  wa- 
tered down  by  parents  anxious  to  save 
money,  it  causes  diarrhea.  For  a  small 
child,  this  is  more  than  an  inconven- 
ience. It  is  a  life-threatening  malady, 
for  it  can  quickly  cause  massive  dehy- 
dration and  malnourishment. 

Such  instances  are  not  uncommon; 
they  have  occurred  with  frightening 
regularity  in  various  Third  World 
countries  where  synthetic  infant  for- 
mula has  been  misused.  Nor  are  such 
consequences  the  unfortunate  side  ef- 
fects of  a  needed  health  supplement. 
Except  for  those  few  infants  who 
simply  cannot  digest  mothers  milk, 
synthetic  infant  formula  is  at  best  an 
acceptable  diet,  not  a  superior  one. 
Mothers  milk  is  almost  invariably 
more  healthy  and  nutritious  for  in- 
fants than  any  alternative.  It  contains 
vital  antibodies  which  can  increase  re- 
sistance to  disease.  It  is  readily  digesti- 
ble and  nutritious. 

Unfortunately,  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers of  synthetic  infant  formula 
developed  marketing  campaigns  which 
suggested  to  mothers  in  Third  World 
countries  that  their  products  were  su- 
perior to  breast  milk.  An  equally 
common  marketing  theme  was  that 
the  use  of  synthetic  formula  was 
somehow  more  "modern  "  or  "sophisti- 
cated" than  reliance  on  breast-feeding. 
In  several  instances,  sales  people  wore 
the  white  uniforms  of  doctors  and 
nurses  to  add  to  the  image  of  synthet- 
ic superiority.  In  other  cases,  promot- 
ers arranged  for  pediatricians  and 
other  health  professionals  to  distrib- 
ute free  samples  of  synthetic  formula 
to  new  mothers. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  market- 
ing. And  there  is  certainly  nothing 
wrong  with  synthetic  infant  formula, 
provided  it  is  used  properly.  But  the 
net  effect  of  marketing  practices  in 
several  Third  World  countries  was  to 
convince  people  who  did  not  have  the 
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necessary  clean  water  or  the  necessary 
reading  skills  to  adhere  to  instructions 
that  synthetic  infant  formula  was  cru- 
cial to  their  infants'  health. 

Worse  still,  many  people  who  had 
become  accustomed  to  synthetic  for- 
mula in  the  belief  that  they  were  help- 
ing their  children  found  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  purchase  regular 
supplies.  In  the  mistaken  belief  that 
something  was  better  than  nothing, 
they  would  resort  to  thinning  the  for- 
mula with  extra  water— water  which 
in  many  Third  World  countries  is  con- 
taminated—in order  to  stretch  sup- 
plies. The  result  was  that  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  infants  died 
of  malnutrition,  diarrhea,  and  dehy- 
dration. 

Some  years  ago,  this  situation  came 
to  the  attention  of  a  young  graduate 
student  in  Minneapolis,  Doug  John- 
son. He  founded  the  Infant  Formula 
Action  Coalition  to  bring  the  facts  to 
the  attention  of  appropriate  people  in 
business,  government,  and  public 
health  agencies.  Starting  with  nothing 
more  than  his  desire  to  help.  Doug 
made  astounding  progress.  Within  a 
few  months,  he  was  regularly  consult- 
ing with  officials  of  the  World  Health 
Organization,  with  senior  executives 
at  the  firms  involved,  with  public  offi- 
cials, and  others  who  could  lend  their 
help. 

Because  the  case  for  action  was  so 
compelling,  industry,  health,  and  gov- 
ernment officials  jointly  worked  out  a 
voluntary  code  of  conduct  to  end  the 
kinds  of  marketing  practices  which 
had  resulted  in  such  needless  tragedy. 
The  code  was  a  model  of  common- 
sense.  It  was  fair  to  all  parties:  it  was 
adaptable  to  local  circumstances:  it 
was  based  on  cooperation. 

Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  it  was 
guaranteed  swift  passage  before  the 
World  Health  Organization.  Quite  sur- 
prisingly, however,  the  United  States 
cast  the  only  vote  against  it  in  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  somehow  the  code 
was  directed  at  the  concept  of  the  free 
market.  It  was  a  case  of  fanaticism  and 
ignorance  winning  out  over  compas- 
sion and  commonsense.  If  the  issue 
had  really  been  a  test  between  market 
economies  and  command  economies, 
the  United  States  would  not  have  been 
the  only  country  to  vote  against  the 
code.  Virtually  everyone  familiar  with 
the  details  was  embarrassed. 

That  is  why  a  resolution  which  I  in- 
troduced on  June  17.  1981,  along  with 
Senators  Dole  and  Leahy  passed  the 
Senate  1  day  later  by  a  lopsided 
margin  of  89-2.  The  resolution  ex- 
pressed grave  concern  over  the  U.S. 
vote  in  the  World  Health  Organization 
and  called  for  support  of  the  purpose 
of  the  code.  Passage  of  the  resolution 
was  aided  by  two  things.  First,  of 
course,  the  issue  was  compelling. 
Second,  Doug  Johnson  and  Linda 
Kelsey,  the  television  actress,  spent  a 
great  deal  of  lime  visiting  Members  of 


the  Senate  and  explaining  the  issue. 
These  two  Minnesotans  exemplified 
the  best  of  volunteerism. 

There  the  issue  remained  for  the 
next  3  years.  Every  member  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  except  the 
United  States  abided  by  the  code.  Vir- 
tually every  producer  of  synthetic 
infant  formula  did  likewise.  The 
Nestle  Corp.  undertook  substantial 
compliance  with  the  code,  although 
some  rough  spots  remained.  In  the  in- 
terim, Doug  Johnson  and  the  other 
members  of  INFACT  kept  the  issue 
before  the  public,  chiefly  through 
publicity  and  the  device  of  a  consumer 
boycott. 

Nestles  has  now  agreed  to  imple- 
ment the  code  in  its  entirety,  and 
INFACT  has  renounced  the  boycott. 
The  battle  is  largely  over,  and  we  can 
be  assured  that  infants  will  not  suffer 
starvation  in  the  name  of  nutrition. 
Obviously,  this  by  no  means  ends  the 
problem  of  starvation  and  malnutri- 
tion around  the  world.  As  the  latest 
reports  from  Africa  indicate,  large  sec- 
tions of  the  world  now  face  mass 
famine.  But  we  now  have  a  means  by 
which  to  control  the  greatest  of  iro- 
nies, starvation  resulting  from  well-in- 
tentioned efforts  to  nourish. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  entire 
staff  of  INFACT  and  the  Internation- 
al Nestle  Boycott  Committee,  both  of 
which  are  based  in  Minnesota.  While 
ultimately  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  played  a  role  in  this  issue,  we 
owe  special  thanks  to  Ed  Baer.  Leo 
Ctishman,  Douglas  Clement,  Nancy 
Cole,  Grace  Egeland,  Glenn  Geis- 
singer,  Lila  Gross,  Linda  Koch.  Elaine 
Lamy,  Leah  Margulies.  Sister  Regina 
Murphy,  Jackie  Orr,  Dan  Pederson, 
Ola  Shobowale,  William  Thompson, 
and  Patricia  Young.  These  people,  of 
course,  were  assisted  by  many  others, 
and  were  inspired  by  Doug  Johnson. 
To  all  of  them,  wc  owe  a  great  moral 
debt. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask,  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  concerning  the  ending  of 
the  Nestles  boycott  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

fProm  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  27.  1984] 

6 '•2-Year  BovroTT  of  Nestle  Is  Ended  as 
Firm  Adopts  Baby-Formula  Code 

(By  Philip  J.  Hiltsj 

A  6W-year  boyrott  against  the  Nestle  Co. 
that  spread  from  Minnesota  to  Finlaind 
ended  yesterday  after  Nestle  agreed  to 
comply  in  virtually  pvery  detail  with  the 
World  Health  Organizations  (WHO)  infant 
formula  sales  code 

Protesters  dropped  their  iKjycott  of  the 
company's  chocolate  bars  and  popular  Tast- 
er's Choice  coffee  after  Nestle  agreed  to 
four  final  points  of  a  code  designed  to  curb 
aggressive  sales  tactics  that  boycotlers  said 
threatened  the  health  of  babies  in  the 
Third  World. 


In  a  statement  yesterday.  Nestle  said  it 
had  tried  to  comply  with  the  code  in  1981, 
"but  it  meant  different  things  to  different 
people."  Yesterday's  agreement,  the  compa- 
ny said,  is  proof  that  its  efforts  to  comply 
"have  finally  been  recognized.  This  contro- 
versy is  now  resolved." 

The  baby  formula  fight,  which  eventually 
involved  the  State  Department,  a  presiden- 
tial appointee  and  Congress,  was  character- 
ized by  Nestle  in  1978  as  a  test  of  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

"The  U.S.  Nestle  Co.  has  advised  me  that 
their  research  indicates  this  is  actually  an 
indirect  attack  on  the  world's  free  economic 
system."  a  Nestle  spokesman  told  Congress. 

The  spokesman,  Oswald  Ballarin  of  Brazil, 
later  apologized  for  the  remark,  but  Nestle 
maintained  its  opposition  to  a  code  until 
after  WHO  passed  one  in  May,  1981.  on  a 
118-10-1  vote,  with  the  United  States  casting 
the  sole  negative  vote. 

But  as  the  Iwycott  wore  on.  Nestle  l>egan 
to  take  positions  closer  to  compliance  with 
the  code  from  the  point  of  view  of  WHO,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  company  vigorously 
fought  the  boycott. 

The  Iwycotters  estimate  that  they  have 
spent  about  $3.5  million,  and  that  Nestle 
has  spent  over  $100  million  fighting  the 
issue. 

The  issue  also  brought  down  the  Reagan 
administration's  nominee  for  assistant  sec- 
retary of  state  for  human  rights,  Ernest  W. 
Le  fever.  He  was  charged  with  conflict  of  in- 
terest when  it  was  said  he  had  accepted 
$25,000  from  Nestle  and  distributed  an  arti- 
cle supporting  the  company's  position  on 
marketing  baby  formula.  He  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  then  withdrew  his  nomination. 

A  State  Department  official  said  yester- 
day that  the  administration  still  opposes 
the  code,  though  it  has  complied  with  WHO 
requests  for  information  on  efforts  to  im- 
prove infant  nutrition  In  this  country. 

Nestle,  a  Swiss-based  company  that  con- 
trols almost  half  the  world  market  in  baby 
formula,  is  the  first  formula  maker  to  agree 
to  abide  by  the  letter  of  the  international 
code. 

The  code  was  written  by  WHO  to  combat 
marketing  practices  such  as  using  doctors 
and  hospitals  to  dispense  free  samples  and 
persuade  millions  of  mothers  to  switch  from 
breast-  to  l>ottle-feeding. 

Advocates  of  the  code  said  that  shifting 
from  breast  to  bottle,  especially  in  less-de- 
veloped countries,  threatens  the  health  of 
the  infant  and  strains  the  finances  of  its 
family.  In  addition,  illness  can  result  when 
the  formula  is  misused,  such  as  when  it  is 
mixed  with  contaminated  water,  or  when 
concentrated  formula  is  given  undiluted  or 
is  diluted  too  much  so  it  will  last  longer. 

The  iHjycott  was  organized  in  1977  by  a 
few  activists  and  church  groups  seeking  to 
put  pressure  on  infant  formula  makers. 
Nestle  was  the  chief  target  because  it  was 
the  largest  seller  of  formula  in  the  affected 
areas.  The  boycott  was  run  by  the  Infant 
Formula  Action  Coalition  (INFACT). 

The  boycott  ended  symbolically  at  a  news 
conference  yesterday  when  INFACT  Chair- 
man Douglas  Johnson  took  a  bite  of  a  Nes- 
tle's  Crunch  bar,  offered  by  Nestle's  Niels 
Christiansen,  as  a  way  "to  end  this  con- 
flict." 

The  key  point  conceded  by  Nestle  yester- 
day concerned  the  way  free  cans  of  formula 
were  given  to  hospitals  to  pass  on  to  moth- 
ers. Nestle  previously  agreed  not  give  free 
promotional  samples  to  mothers  through 
the  hospitals,  unless  the  infants  "have  to  be 
fed"  formula. 


Nestle  interpreted  very  broadly  the  defini- 
tion of  babies  who  "have  to  be  fed"  formula, 
but  agreed  yesterday  to  let  WHO  define  the 
term  so  that  it  will  be  limited  to  those  who 
need  formula  for  medical  or  other  serious 
reasons. 

Other  concessions  by  Nestle  include  an 
agreement  to  promote  breast-feeding  explic- 
itly in  the  company's  educational  literature 
as  the  superior  method  of  feeding.  The  com- 
pany agreed  to  point  out  the  negative  ef- 
fects of  simultaneous  bottle  and  breast-feed- 
ing, and  the  difficulty  of  reversing  the  deci- 
sion to  breast-feed  once  it  is  made.  If  a  child 
does  not  feed  enough  at  the  breast,  the 
mother's  milk  production  stops. 

The  company  also  agreed  to  strengthen  its 
lal>el  warning  against  misuse  of  formula. 

Nestle  said  yesterday  that  it  supported 
the  aims  of  the  code  from  the  time  it  was 
passed,  and  eventually  stopped  public  adver- 
tising of  infant  formula,  changed  its  labels 
to  remove  mother-and-baby  pictures  and 
stopped  giving  out  samples  freely  to  moth- 
ers. But  the  company  drew  up  its  own  in- 
structions for  its  distributors  and  salesman, 
which  WHO  officials  criticized. 

Until  yesterday,  neither  the  boycotters 
nor  WHO  was  satisfied  that  Nestle  intended 
to  abide  by  the  code,  and  the  U.N.  Interna- 
tional Children's  Emergency  Fund 
(UNICEF)  at  one  point  rebuked  Nestle  for 
the  "possibly  harmful"  way  the  company 
chose  to  interpret  the  WHO  rules. 

Sporadic  discussions  between  the  boycott- 
ers and  Nestle  were  carried  out  over  the  last 
18  months,  without  success.  The  negotia- 
tions became  intense  and  serious  only  after 
a  chance  meeting  on  a  train  between  John- 
son and  Christiansen. 

After  that  meeting,  and  a  letter  to  Nestle 
management  from  the  boycotters  saying 
that  there  were  now  very  few  points  sepa- 
rating them,  intense  negotiations  were  ap- 
proved by  Nestle  in  Switzerland.* 


PROTECTING  PENSION  PORTA- 
BIUTY  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
WORKERS 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  result  of  the  AT&T  divestiture, 
many  employees  who  are  transferred 
and  who  have  not  yet  achieved  the  10 
years  required  for  vesting,  could  lose 
their  accrued  years  of  service  credited 
toward  pensions.  An  employee  of 
AT«&T,  an  AT&T  subsidiary,  or  one  of 
the  new  seven  regional  Bell  operating 
companies  may  lose  accrued  service 
credit  unless  legislation  is  passed  to 
allow  for  continuation  of  the  tradition 
of  portability  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  telephone  companies  after 
divestiture.  The  modified  final  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  in  the  AT&T  dives- 
titure solves  this  problem  for  1  year, 
but  the  Congress  must  act  immediate- 
ly so  that  employees  wiU  not  risk 
losing  their  pension  when  they  move 
to  a  new  position.  This  is  not  a  matter 
that  legally  can  be  resolved  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
The  Congress  has,  in  the  past,  pro- 
tected the  pensions  and  other  rights  of 
employees  who  are  affected  by  major 
Government  action  to  restructure  an 
industry.  This  was  the  case  with  air- 
line deregulation  and  railroad  deregu- 
lation. The  Senate  passed  employee 


protection  rights  for  communication 
workers  when  S.  898  was  considered 
during  the  97th  Congress.  While  the 
Multi-Employer  Pension  Act  (ERISA) 
does  offer  some  protection,  the  divesti- 
ture of  AT&T  is  a  unique  situation 
that  warrants  protecting  communica- 
tion workers'  pension  portability. 

As  Senator  Ford  and  I  stated  on  the 
floor  yesterday,  we  are  committed  to 
insuring  pension  portability  for  AT&T 
and  Bell  System  employees.  Resolving 
the  pension  portability  problem  has 
the  support  of:  AT&T,  the  Central 
Service  Organization  (on  behalf  of  the 
new  seven  regional  Bell  operating 
companies),  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  the  Communications  Workers 
of  America. 

We  are  prepared  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  resolve  the  pension  portability 
problem  on  the  first  appropriate  bill 
before  the  Senate.  During  the  debate 
on  S.  1660,  the  telecommunications 
legislation  considered  by  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  we  received  assurances 
from  the  leadership  and  the  involved 
committees  that  the  Senate  would  ad- 
dress this  issue  at  its  earliest  conven- 
ience. There  is  an  immediate  need  for 
this  amendment  so  we  may  be  offering 
it  in  the  near  future. 

For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  ask  that  the  proposed  text 
of  the  amendment  be  published  in  the 
Record  along  with  letters  from  AT&T, 
Central  Services  Organizations,  and 
Bell  Atlantic  indicating  no  opposition 
to  this  course  of  action. 

The  material  follows: 

employee  protection 

Sec.  .  Section  221  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  221).  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■(e)(1)  The  recognition  after  Deceml)er 
31,  1983,  of  creditable  service,  and  the  treat- 
ment after  such  date  of  associated  accrued 
benefits  and  assets,  in  the  case  of  any  trans- 
fer of  any  qualifying  employee  between  any 
entity  subject  to  the  modified  final  judg- 
ment shall  l>e  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
the  modified  final  judgment  as  such  provi- 
sion applied  during  calendar  year  1984  with 
resp>ect  to  transfers  to  or  from  the  divesting 
corporation  and  any  divested  exchange  car- 
rier. 

"(2)  A  qualifying  employee,  for  purposes 
of  this  suljsection,  is  an  individual  who  is  an 
employee  of  an  entity  subject  to  the  modi- 
fied final  judgment,  who  is  serving  in  a  cov- 
ered position,  and  who,  on  Deceml)er  31, 
1983.  was  an  employee  of  any  such  entity 
serving  in  a  covered  position. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term— 

"(A)  'consumer  price  index'  means  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (all  terms— United 
States  City  average)  published  monthly  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics; 

"(B)  "covered  position'  means  any  position 
(i)  which  is  not  a  supervisor  position,  within 
the  meaning  of  section  2  (11)  of  the  Nation- 
al Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  152(11))  or 
(ii)  the  annual  base  pay  rate  for  which  is 
not  more  than  $50,000,  adjusted  by  the  per- 
centage increase  in  the  consumer  price 
index  since  December  31,  1983; 
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"(C)  entity  subject  to  the  modified  final 
judgment'  means  any  carrier  divested  as  a 
result  of  such  judgment,  the  corporation 
owning  such  carrier  liefore  divestiture,  and 
any  affiliate  of  any  such  carrier  or  corpora- 
tion; and 

■(D)  modified  final  judgment'  means  the 
judgment    of    the    United    States    District 


f-%t«*-;^« 


which  it  would  cause  the  telephone  industry 
and  Its  customers. 

I  am  concerned  at  this  late  hour  about 
two  specific  items.  The  first  is  efforts  to 
urge  passage  of  S.  1660  because  it  could  pro- 
vide a  vehicle  for  attainment  of  the  Union's 
objective  of  pension  portability  l)€tween 
companies  of  the  former  Bell  System.  I  can 


Congress  should  take  to  insure  protec- 
tion against  government  misconduct. 

In  the  meantime,  I  comment  to  my 
colleagues  the  following  articles  and 
other  accounts  of  this  important  issue: 

[Prom  the  Denver  Post,  Jan.  27,  19841 
Justice  Department  T^if.s  To  Cikc.  .Iiidoe 
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who  was  involved  with  the  defense  of  the 
case  in  its  early  stages. 

"What  we're  saying  here  is  "the  judge  has 
discretion,  but  (Winner's  opinion)  is  an 
abuse  of  that  discretion."  countered  Justice 
Department  spokesman  John  Wilson. 

"Since  when  does  the  executive  branch 

decide  what  i.s  or  i.sn'f   nroner  fnr  thp  iiirti- 


Disclosure  by  prosecutors  of  secret  grand 
jury  testimony  to  unauthorized  persons. 

Intimidation  by  prosecutors  of  defense 
witnesses  in  front  of  the  grand  jury. 

Winner  said  the  government  described 
many  of  the  accusations  of  misconduct  by 
defense  attorneys  as   'silly,  but  they  aren't 

oitVior  cillv  f\r  fT*firr\1r,iic     AnH  if  tV,A  r\\iar\f\rAc 


hanon  of  Oklahoma  City,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  sit  temporarily  on  the  appellate 
bench,  granted  Archer's  request.  Their  tem- 
porary restraining  order  forbade  West  Pub- 
lishing from  including  Winner's  opinion  in 
the  hardbound  volume  until  further  evi- 
dence could   be  studied  by   the  appellate 
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"(C)  entity  subject  to  the  modified  final 
judgment'  means  any  carrier  divested  as  a 
result  of  such  judgment,  the  corporation 
owning  such  carrier  before  divestiture,  and 
any  affiliate  of  any  such  carrier  or  corpora- 
tion: and 

■(D)  modified  final  judgment'  means  the 
judgment  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
case.  United  States  against  Western  Elec- 
tric, et  alia.  No.  82-0192.  as  modified. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  benefits  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  provided  under  the  modified  final 
judgment  or  under  applicable  law". 

Beu.  Atlantic. 
Management  Services.  Inc. 
Arlington.  Va..  January  25,  1984. 
Hon.  Prank  Lautenberg. 
U.S.  Senator.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  This  is  in 
regard  to  the  issue  of  pension  portability 
provisions  as  represented  in  the  House  bill. 
H.R.  4102.  We  understand  the  expressed 
desire  of  the  labor  unions  representing  Bell 
Atlantic  employees  to  have  similar  provi- 
sions introduced  in  legislation. 

Bell  Atlantic  does  not  object  to  these  port- 
ability provisions  as  they  are  defined  in 
H.R.  4102.  and  further,  would  support  such 
provisions  were  they  placed  in  appropriate 
legislation  other  than  S.  1660. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  clarify 
our  position  on  this  matter.  Please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sam  Ford. 

Central  Services  Organization. 

January  24.  1984. 
Hon.  Prank  R.  Lautenberg. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  This  letter  is 
written  at  the  request  and  on  behalf  of  the 
seven  companies  which  now  own  and  oper- 
ate the  Bell  operating  telephone  companies. 
It  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
questions  and  dispelling  any  confusion 
which  may  exist  with  regard  to  the  position 
each  of  them  has  taken  with  respect  to  the 

pension  portability"  proposal  which  is 
being  advanced  to  the  Congress.  We  under- 
stand that  proposal  is  generally  designed  to 
protect  certain  employment  rights  of  quali- 
fied employees  of  the  former  Bell  System  in 
the  event  of  future  employment  moves  be- 
tween employer  corporations  which  former- 
ly were,  but  now  are  not.  related. 

Their  position  is  simply  this: 

(1)  There  is  no  substantive  quarrel  with 
the  objectives  or  specific  goals  of  such  a 
proposal. 

(2)  The  inclusion  of  this  kind  of  issue  in  a 
bill  like  S.  1660  is  inappropriate,  untimely 
and  unnecessary. 

(3)  There  would  be  no  objection  on  behalf 
of  these  companies  to  the  inclusion  of  such 
a  proposal  in  an  otherwise  appropriate  legis- 
lative vehicle. 

Of    course,    this    position    has    been    ex- 
plained by  each  of  these  companies  to  each 
of  the  labor  organizations  which  represent 
their  employees. 
I  hope  this  explanation  is  helpful  to  you. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Michael  D.  Bauohuin. 
Vice  President.  Government  Affairs. 

AT&T. 
New  York.  N.  Y.  January  26.  1984. 
Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  This  refers  to 
discussions  on  S.   1660  and  the  difficulty 


which  it  would  cause  the  telephone  industry 
and  its  customers. 

I  am  concerned  at  this  late  hour  about 
two  specific  items.  The  first  is  efforts  to 
urge  passage  of  S.  1660  because  it  could  pro- 
vide a  vehicle  for  attainment  of  the  Union's 
objective  of  pension  portability  between 
companies  of  the  former  Bell  System.  I  can 
speak  for  AT&T  to  say  that  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  pension  portability.  And  I  believe 
the  divested  Bell  companies  do  not  regard 
this  as  a  difficult  issue  when  compared  to 
others  at  stake  in  this  legislation.  What  is 
disturbing  is  that  it  is  extremely  shortsight- 
ed and  a  longrun  detriment  to  the  individ- 
ual employees  to  endorse  the  destructive 
features  of  S.  1660  and  its  companion  H.R. 
4102  in  order  to  attain  a  pension  feature 
that  is  not  in  dispute. 

The  second  item  is  the  discussions  about 
accommodating  the  advocates  of  S.  1660  and 
H.R.  4102  by  providing  for  an  additional 
delay  before  a  reconsidered  PCC  order  could 
be  made  effective.  This  idea  merely  pro- 
longs the  high  costs  and  uncertainty  which 
now  exist  because  of  the  PCC  postpone- 
ments. And  it  re-injects  the  Congress  into 
the  telephone  rate-makeup  debate  on  into 
1985  and  possibly  beyond.  This  industry  is 
going  through  a  bad  period  now  and  needs 
to  be  able  to  plan  its  way  through  the  next 
few  years.  Rate-making  belongs  in  the  regu- 
latory commissions  and  legislative  action 
can  always  be  taken  if  actual  harm  is  discov- 
ered. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  furnish  fur- 
ther information. 
Sincerely. 

C.  L.  Brown.* 


THE  PUBLICATION  OF  JUDGE 
WINNERS  OPINION 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  events  surrounding  the  publica- 
tion of  a  court  opinion  issued  by  a 
Federal  district  judge  in  Denver.  Colo., 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  number  of 
recent  news  accounts  and  editorials. 
Briefly,  the  Justice  Department 
sought  and  received  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  blocking  publication  of 
an  opinion  rendered  by  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  Winner.  The  fact 
that  the  Justice  Department  would 
seek,  and  another  Federal  court  would 
grant  such  an  order  is  remarkable. 
But.  the  temporary  restraining  order 
has  not  been  revoked  and  the  opinion 
will  be  published  in  the  near  future. 

However,  in  all  this  flap  over  the  at- 
tempt to  block  publication,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  larger  issues 
raised  by  Judge  Winner.  In  essence,  he 
is  blowing  the  whistle  on  questionable 
conduct  of  government  prosecutors. 
After  reading  Judge  Winner's  decision, 
my  first  reaction  was  to  call  for  hear- 
ings to  shed  additional  light  on  the 
issues  raised  in  his  opinion.  I  under- 
stand that  both  the  Federal  district 
court  and  the  10th  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  have  different  aspects  of  this 
case  under  review.  With  that  in  mind, 
the  proper  course  may  be  to  wait  for 
the  findings  from  these  hearings 
before  we  begin  our  examination  of 
this  matter  and  determine  what  action 


Congress  should  take  to  insure  protec- 
tion against  government  misconduct. 

In  the  meantime,  I  comment  to  my 
colleagues  the  following  articles  and 
other  accounts  of  this  important  issue: 

(Prom  the  Denver  Post.  Jan.  27,  1984] 

Justice  Department  Tries  To  Gag  Judge 
Winner 

(By  William  R.  Ritz) 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  in  a  move 
angrily  derided  as  "blatant  federal  arro- 
gance" and  "unshirted  censorship,"  is  at- 
tempting to  stop  publication  of  an  opinion 
by  a  Denver  federal  court  judge  in  which  he 
accuses  three  federal  prosecutors  of  miscon- 
duct. 

The  Justice  Department's  request  for  a 
temporary  restraining  order  quietly  was  ap- 
proved by  the  10th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals earlier  this  month.  The  order  bars 
West  Publishing  Co.  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
from  printing  a  decision  by  U.S.  District 
Judge  Pred  Winner  in  the  Pederal  Supple- 
ment, a  hard-bound  compilation  of  federal- 
court  decisions. 

A  decision  by  the  appellate  court  on 
whether  to  make  the  order  permanent  could 
come  as  early  as  this  week. 

But  the  decree  could  be  anti-climactic  be- 
cause, whatever  the  outcome,  the  battle  pit- 
ting lawyers  and  civil  libertarians  against 
the  Justice  Department  and  appellate  court 
already  will  have  been  going  strong. 

At  issue  are  three  important  constitution- 
al points,  say  opponents  of  the  restraining 
order:  prior  restraint  of  the  publisher,  cen- 
sorship of  a  federal  judge,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  branches  of  the  government. 

"We're  talking  about  a  Pirst  Amendment 
right  of  a  judge  to  publish  his  opinion  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  trying  to  sup- 
press that  right,  which  we  believe  to  be  ab- 
solute."  said  Richard  Rufner,  one  of  the  at- 
torneys in  the  case. 

"Then  you  have  a  separation-of-powers 
problem  with  the  executive  branch  trying  to 
ride  herd  over  the  judicial  branch  and  pre- 
vent it  from  carrying  out  the  judicial 
branch's  rights  and  responsibilities. 

"It's  astounding."  he  said. 

"When  the  indictment  came  down  in  1982, 
the  Department  of  Justice  issued  a  four- 
page  press  release  without  worrying  about 
the  reputations  of  the  accused  before  they 
had  their  day  in  court.  Now,  suddenly,  they 
are  extremely  worried  about  the  reputations 
of  their  attorneys  .  .  .  claiming  they  have 
not  had  their  day  in  court. 

"What's  good  for  the  goose  is  good  for  the 
gander."  he  said. 

(Glenn  L.  Archer  Jr..  the  head  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  tax  division,  said  in  an 
interview  with  The  New  York  Times  that 
the  prior  restraint  on  publication  was  neces- 
sary because  the  "slanderous"  judicial  opin- 
ion unfairly  criticized  three  of  his  prosecu- 
tors. 

(Lawyers  involved  in  the  case  and  other 
legal  experts  said  they  knew  of  no  previous 
instance  in  which  a  private  publisher  had 
been  barred,  on  pain  of  contempt  of  court, 
from  publishing  a  judicial  opinion.) 

"THIS  IS  A  GAG  ORDER" 

If  the  restraining  order  is  upheld,  legal  of- 
ficials told  The  Denver  Post,  it  could  have  a 
chilling  effect  on  the  independence  of 
American  judges. 

"This  is  a  gag  order,  pure  and  simple.  It's 
blatant  federal  arrogance."  snapped  lawyer 
Donald  E.  Van  Koughnet  of  Naples.  Fla.. 
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who  was  involved  with  the  defense  of  the 
case  in  its  early  stages. 

"What  we're  saying  here  is  'the  judge  has 
discretion,  but  (Winner's  opinion)  is  an 
abuse  of  that  discretion."  countered  Justice 
Department  spokesman  John  Wilson. 

"Since  when  does  the  executive  branch 
decide  what  is  or  isn't  proper  for  the  judi- 
cial branch,"  questioned  a  Denver  lawyer 
who  asked  not  to  be  identified. 

"It's  the  same  kind  of  abuse  of  power  that 
resulted  in  the  Pentagon  Papers  case,"  said 
Edwin  Kahn,  a  Denver  lawyer  whose  firm 
frequently  does  work  for  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  "except  here,  instead  of 
trying  to  suppress  information  critical  of 
the  government's  conduct  of  a  war,  they  ap- 
parently are  trying  to  suppress  a  judge's 
written  opinion  critical  of  government  pros- 
ecutorial misconduct  in  the  courtroom." 

Is  it  illegal? 

""Yes,  in  the  sense  it  involves  an  unlawful 
attempt  by  the  government  to  suppress  in- 
formation," Khan  said. 

Kahn  said  he  and  David  Miller,  director  of 
the  Colorado  ACLU  chapter,  will  review  the 
case  file  Monday  and  make  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  ACLU  at>out  "what,  if  anything, 
it  ought  to  do." 

case  started  in  1982 

The  problem  goes  back  to  1982  when  the 
Department  of  Justice,  concluding  a  21- 
month  investigation  by  its  tax  diversion  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  indicted 
seven  persons  and  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia 
on  as  many  as  27  counts  each  of  conspiracy, 
mail  fraud,  obstruction  of  justice  and,  •  •  • 

Eventually,  all  but  one  of  the  counts,  an 
obstruction-of-justice  charge  against  Wil- 
liam A.  Kilpatrick  of  Littleton,  were  dis- 
missed. In  a  trial  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Denver  last  spring.  Kilpatrick  was  convicted 
of  obstruction  of  justice. 

But  defense  attorneys,  alleging  miscon- 
duct by  IRS  agents  and  three  prosecutors 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  in  Washing- 
ton, asked  for  dismissal  of  the  indictment  or 
a  new  trial. 

Six  days  of  hearings  on  the  defense 
motion  were  held  last  summer  and,  on  Aug. 
25.  Winner  granted  Kilpatrick  a  new  trial  in 
a  lengthy,  scathing  opinion  on  which  the 
legal  imbroglio  is  centered. 

Winner  described  Kilpatrick's  trial  as  "an 
ill-starred  case  which  had  its  first  question- 
able conduct  during  the  opening  two  min- 
utes of  grand  jury  investigation  and  which 
had  conduct  suspect  under  the  Canons  of 
Professional  Responsibility  lasting  into 
post-trial  hearings." 

The  bulk  of  his  wrath  was  aimed  at  three 
Justice  Department  prosecutors:  Stephen 
■Jake"  Snyder.  Jared  Scharf  and  Thomas 
Blondin.  who  directed  the  government's 
case  from  the  grand  jury  through  the  crimi- 
nal trial. 

Among  the  examples  of  alleged  miscon- 
duct were: 

The  use  of  two  IRS  agents  as  sworn 
"agents  of  the  grand  jury,"  dubbed  by 
Winner  as  "IRS  special  agent/grand  jury 
agents/prosecutor's  helpers." 

Abuse  by  prosecutors  of  rules  governing 
grants  of  immunity  for  prosecution  wit- 
nesses. 

WITNESS  released 

The  release  by  prosecutors  of  a  subpoe- 
naed witness,  although  court  rules  specify 
that  the  witness  can  be  released  only  by  a 
judge. 

At  the  direction  of  two  prosecutors,  letters 
were  written  on  the  letterhead  of  the  U.S. 
attorney  for  Colorado  without  the  U.S.  at- 
torney's permission. 


Disclosure  by  prosecutors  of  secret  grand 
jury  testimony  to  unauthorized  persons. 

Intimidation  by  prosecutors  of  defense 
witnesses  in  front  of  the  grand  jury. 

Wiruier  said  the  government  described 
many  of  the  accusations  of  misconduct  by 
defense  attorneys  as  "silly,  but  they  aren't 
either  silly  or  frivolous.  And  if  the  overlords 
of  the  tax  division  think  this  whole  mess  is 
just  a  ploy.  I  recommend  that  they  take  a 
second  look." 

In  addition  to  being  printed  for  the  local 
news  media,  Winner's  opinion  was  sent  off 
routinely  to  West  Publishing,  a  private  firm, 
for  inclusion  in  the  next  volume  of  the  Fed- 
eral Supplement.  Each  volume  of  the  Peder- 
al Supplement,  a  thick  book  of  decisions 
rendered  by  federal  judges  around  the  coun- 
try, is  purchased  by  thousands  of  law  firms 
and  legal  libraries  around  the  country. 

Initially,  all  of  the  submitted  decisions  are 
printed  in  so-called  "advance  sheets."  un- 
bound paperback  volumes  that  are  widely 
circulated.  Several  weeks  after  the  "advance 
sheets"  are  published,  they  are  reprinted  in 
hardback  volumes. 

On  Sept.  6,  almost  two  weeks  after  Win- 
ner's decision  was  Issued  and  after  it  was 
sent  to  West  Publishing  for  inclusion  in  the 
Pederal  Supplement,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment asked  in  a  motion  that  Winner's  opin- 
ion either  be  withdrawn  or  amended  by  de- 
leting all  names  of  prosecutors  and  informa- 
tion identifying  them.  Winner  rejected  that 
request  the  next  day. 

"That  rejection  was  the  subject  of  another 
government  appeal,  filed  about  10  days 
later.  But  the  government's  supporting  doc- 
uments weren't  filed  with  the  court  until 
Nov.  29. 

Meanwhile.  Winner's  decision  already  had 
been  published  in  the  "advance  sheet"  for 
volume  570  of  the  Pederal  Supplement  and 
circulated  throughout  the  country. 

On  Dec.  27.  the  government  said  it  was 
told  by  Charles  Nelson,  editor-in-chief  of 
West  Publishing,  that  the  deadline  was  Dec. 
30  for  the  hardback  edition  of  volume  570 
containing  Winner's  decision.  In  addition. 
Justice  officials  said  they  were  told  the  only 
way  to  stop  hardback  publication  of  an 
opinion  from  the  "advance  sheet"  was  by 
order  from  the  district  court  or  appeals 
court. 

Two  days  later,  on  Dec.  29,  the  Justice  De- 
partment filed  an  emergency  motion  with 
the  10th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
asking  for  an  order  forbidding  West  Pub- 
lishing from  including  Winner's  opinion  in 
the  hardbound  version  of  volume  570  of  the 
Pederal  Supplement. 

Winner's  allegations  of  prosecutorial  mis- 
conduct "are  defamatory  and  potentially 
harmful  to  the  prosecutors  named  in  the 
opinion."  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Archer  wrote  in  the  emergency  motion. 
Winner's  discussion  and  identification  of 
the  prosecutors  "was  unnecessary"  in  ruling 
on  the  defendant's  motion  for  a  new  trial. 
Archer  said. 

For  filing  with  the  10th  Circuit  Court  in 
Denver.  Justice  officials  electronically 
transmitted  Archer's  motion  from  Washing- 
ton to  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  in  Denver, 
which  relayed  it  to  the  appellate  court.  But 
copies  of  the  motion  for  the  defense  attor- 
neys, instead,  were  mailed  and  didn't  reach 
their  offices  until  Dec.  30.  which  left  de- 
fense attorneys  little  time  to  develop  re- 
sponses to  the  motion. 

On  Jan.  3.  Judges  William  Holloway  Jr.  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  and  Stephanie  Sey- 
mour of  Tulsa,  Okla..  both  appellate  Judges, 
and  Senior  U.S.  District  Judge  Luther  Bo- 


hanon  of  Oklahoma  City,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  sit  temporarily  on  the  appellate 
bench,  granted  Archer's  request.  Their  tem- 
porary restraining  order  forbade  West  Pub- 
lishing from  including  Winner's  opinion  in 
the  hardbound  volume  until  further  evi- 
dence could  be  studied  by  the  appellate 
judges. 

Pew  involved  in  the  case  would  comment 
on  it. 

Judge  Holloway  and  U.S.  District  Judge 
John  Kane  Jr..  who  must  hear  the  re-trial 
of  Kilpatrick.  refused  comment  because  the 
case  was  pending  before  them. 

Winner,  who  retired  from  the  bench  last 
September,  declined  comment  pending  final 
resolution  of  the  case. 

West  Publishing  Editor-in-Chief  Nelson 
and  Managing  Editor  James  Corson  refused 
to  return  telephone  calls. 

"I'm  utterly  shocked  that  as  responsible  a 
publisher  as  West  Publishing  Co..  which 
publishes  the  national  reporter  system  used 
by  the  entire  American  legal  profession  and 
judiciary,  would  not  stand  up  and  be  count- 
ed on  to  challenge  this  gag  order,"  said  de- 
fense attorney  Van  Koughnet. 

Contacted  at  his  Minneapolis  office, 
Vance  Opperman,  an  attorney  for  West 
Publishing,  said  the  company  "always  fol- 
lows court  orders." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  on  several 
occasions,  including  its  1971  Pentagon 
Papers  decision  rejecting  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's effort  to  bar  newspapers  from 
publishing  a  classified  Defense  Department 
study  of  the  Vietnam  War,  that  any  "prior 
restraint"  on  publication  "comes  to  this 
court  bearing  a  heavy  presumption  against 
its  constitutional  validity." 

WINNER'S  OPINION/EXCERPTS 

•  *  •  I  don't  think  that  an  IRS  special 
agent  can  act  in  the  combined  capacity  of 
IRS  agent,  agent  for  the  grand  jury,"  and 
recipient  of  grand  jury  information  ...  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  helping  out  the  prosecu- 
tor. This  is  a  confusion  not  of  apples  and  or- 
anges. It  is  confusing  apples,  oranges  and 
bananas." 

■■•  •  •  the  government  is  playing  with  fire 
in  arguing  that  good  motive  excuses  making 
one's  own  law." 

"Mr.  (Stephen)  Snyder's  good  intentions 
don't  excuse  his  arrogation  of  a  power  that 
he  didn't  have.  And.  even  if  the  illegal  'oath' 
doesn't  amount  to  serious  error,  it  started 
the  case  downhill  on  a  course  of  repeated 
excesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution." 

"I  don't  know  how  it  can  be  argued  that 
this  language  permits  disclosure  to  IRS 
agents  to  work  as  agents  for  the  grand  jury" 
unless  it  is  argued  that  the  grand  jury  is 
simply  an  arm  of  the  prosecutors  office, 
and  if  that  be  the  argument,  almost  800 
years  of  history  is  going  to  have  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  document  King  John  signed  at 
Runnymede  contains  no  such  concept,  nor 
does  our  Constitution." 

"It  seems  pretty  clear  to  me  that  the  IRS 
agents  to  whom  disclosure  was  made  were 
hired  guns  of  the  prosecutor  and  the  IRS— 
not  of  the  grand  jury. " 

"No  'oath'  of  secrecy  was  administered, 
but  an  obligation  of  secrecy  was  imposed  by 
instructions  from  government  counsel  to 
witnesses.  This  foolishness  may  or  may  not 
have  been  intentional,  but  ignorance  of  the 
law  is  not  a  defense  available  to  a  prosecu- 
tor .  .  .  This  misconduct  is  established  by 
the  record,  and  it  will  prove  difficult  for  the 
government  to  deny  .  .  ." 

"Intimidating  witnesses  by  telling  them 
that  their  testimony  disgraces  them  and  im- 
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plying  that  the  Tax  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  take  after  the  witness 
.  .  .  because  an  expert  testified  to  his  expert 
opinions  does  no  credit  to  our  government." 
"Usually  when  a  case  goes  to  the  jury, 
there  are  no  more  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered, but  that's  not  so  in  this  ill-starred 


the  case  to  show  cause  why  the  order  should 
not  be  made  permanent.  A  ruling  on  the 
permanent  prohibition  is  pending. 

Edwin  S.  Kahn.  a  volunteer  attorney  with 
the  ACLU  in  Denver,  said  the  order  "calls 
into  question  some  very  important  Pirst 
Amendment  principles.' 


*Ka     a».4^ 
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nouncing  the  indictment  and  naming 
names.  This  past  summer,  the  district  court 
judge  ordered  a  new  trial  for  the  by-then 
last  remaining  defendant  and  called  for 
hearings  on  whether  the  whole  indictment 
should  be  thrown  out. 
The  judge  said  preliminary  evidence  indi- 
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importance  to  our  Nation  of  seapower 
and  superior  naval  forces. 

I  commend  his  speech  to  your  atten- 
tion, and  request  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  at  this  point. 


Just  as  the  birth  of  a  child  comes  not 
without  pain,  so  the  launching  of  this  ship 
comes  not  without  controversy  and  chal- 
lenge by  some.  Of  course,  the  freedom  to 
question  and  challenge  ideas,  policies  or  pro- 
grams is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  American 
political  system.  We  should  not  condemn  or 


growth  of  their  Merchant  Marine  and  more- 
over, we  are  feeling  the  pressure  not  only 
from  the  Soviets  themselves  but  from  the 
many  surrogates  operating  at  their  com- 
mand. 

The  Sea  Powe.-  and  Force  Projection  Sub- 
committee plays  a  major  role  in  reviewing 
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plying  that  the  Tax  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment o(  Justice  will  take  after  the  witness 
.  .  .  t>ecause  an  expert  testified  to  his  expert 
opinions  does  no  credit  to  our  government." 
■Usually  when  a  case  goes  to  the  jury, 
there  are  no  more  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered, but  that's  not  so  in  this  ill-starred 
case  which  had  its  first  questionable  con- 
duct during  the  opening  two  minutes  of 
grand  jury  investigation  and  which  has  con- 
duct suspect  under  the  Canons  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility  lasting  into  post-trial 
proceedings." 

Ban  on  Judge's  Opinion  Attacked— 

Questions  Raised  Over  Publication  Block 

(By  Mark  Thomas) 

A  precedent-setting  order  blocking  the 
publication  of  an  opinion  by  a  former 
Denver  federal  judge  has  prompted  accusa- 
tions of  unauthorized  censorship  and  raised 
questions  about  First  Amendment  privi- 
leges. 

The  order,  which  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  began  studying  Friday  for  pos- 
sible constitutional  violations,  is  attracting 
national  attention  and  is  under  fire  for 
being  "an  attempt  to  muzzle  a  federal 
judge." 

Issued  earlier  this  month  by  a  three-judge 
panel  of  the  Denver-based  lOth  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  order  stopped  an 
opinion  by  former  U.S.  District  Judge  Fred 
M.  Winner  from  t>eing  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Supplement. 

At  issue  is  Winner's  Aug.  25.  1983.  opinion 
ordering  a  new  trial  for  William  Kilpatrick 
of  Littleton,  who  was  convicted  in  federal 
court  in  Denver  last  summer  of  obstruction 
of  justice  charges  in  connection  with  an  al- 
leged tax-shelter  fraud. 

Winner  found  that  Kilpatrick  should  get  a 
new  trial  because  of  a  "preliminary  factual 
showing  of  serious  misconduct"  on  the  part 
of  three  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  Tax  Di- 
vision attorneys  during  grand  jury  proceed- 
ings. 

The  prosecutors  were  accused  of  intimi- 
dating witnesses  before  the  grand  jury,  fail- 
ing to  keep  secret  grand  jury  testimony  in  a 
secure  place,  and  offering  unauthorized 
"pocket  immunity"  to  witnesses. 

"Winners  highly  critical  opinion  stopped 
short  of  finding  them  guilty  of  prosecutorial 
misconduct  of  dismissing  the  indictment. 
Winner  left  that  decision  to  U.S.  District 
Judge  John  L.  Kane.  Jr..  who  took  over  the 
case  after  Wiruier's  retirement  in  Octotjer. 

After  Winner  rejected  a  government 
motion  requesting  that  the  opinion  be  with- 
drawn— or  that  the  names  of  the  prosecu- 
tors be  deleted— the  government  asked  the 
10th  Circuit  court  to  block  West  Publishing 
Co.  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  from  printing  it  in  a 
permanent  volume  of  the  Federal  Supple- 
ment. 

The  government  claimed  that  Winner  had 
failed  to  keep  the  opinion  free  of  "imperti- 
nent, defamatory  and  scandalous  matters." 
and  that  his  comments  on  the  allegations  of 
misconduct  were  potentially  harmful  to  the 
three  prosecutors. 

On  Jan.  4.  just  a  few  days  before  the  opin- 
ion was  to  be  printed,  the  10th  Circuit  or- 
dered West  Publishing  to  postpone  its  publi- 
cation. The  panel  of  10th  Circuit  Judges 
William  J.  Holloway  Jr..  Stephanie  K.  Sey- 
mour and  U.S.  District  Judge  Luther  L.  Bo- 
hanon  of  Oklahoma  City  ruled  that  further 
hearings  on  the  misconduct  allegations 
should  be  completed  t>efore  the  opinion  was 
published. 

The  10th  Circuit  also  has  directed  attor- 
neys for  Kilpatrick  and  other  defendants  in 


the  case  to  show  cause  why  the  order  should 
not  be  made  permanent.  A  ruling  on  the 
permanent  prohibition  is  pending. 

Edwin  S.  Kahn.  a  volunteer  attorney  with 
the  ACLU  in  Denver,  said  the  order  "calls 
into  que.stion  some  very  important  First 
Amendment  principles." 

Kahn  said  the  order  apparently  violates 
not  only  Winner's  First  Amendment  rights, 
but  also  the  right  of  the  public  to  know 
what  was  decided  by  the  trial  court. 

"Judges  say  a  lot  of  nasty  things  atiout 
people  in  their  opinions,  it's  their  job  to 
evaluate  how  cases  are  presented.  They 
have  to  call  them  how  they  see  them.  If  he 
saw  it  wrong  he'll  l>e  reversed.  That  doesn't 
mean  you  shouldn't  be  able  to  read  about 
his  finding."  Kahn  said. 

The  ACLU  will  have  to  review  the  case 
filed  before  deciding  whether  to  intervene, 
but  Kahn  said  if  the  factors  are  as  report- 
ed, it  certainly  appears  to  be  highly  irregu- 
lar. It's  not  the  function  of  the  appeals 
court  to  tell  a  publisher  what  he  can  and 
cannot  print." 

John  Wilson,  a  Justice  Department 
spokesman  in  Washington,  said  the  govern- 
ment does  not  see  the  10th  Circuit's  order 
as  having  anything  to  do  with  First  Amend- 
ment issues. 

We're  saying  he  abused  his  discretion  by 
including  the  names  of  the  attorneys  who 
we  say  are  victims  of  allegations  that  are 
not  correct.  What  we  wanted  to  do  was  pre- 
vent the  disclosure  of  their  names.  That's 
all  there  was  to  it.  We  aren't  attempting  to 
muzzle  anyone."  Wilson  said. 

Wilson  said  that  if  Winner  agreed  to 
delete  the  attorney  names— Steven  L. 
"Jake  ■  Snyder.  Thomas  Blondin  and  Jared 
Scharf— the  government  would  not  oppose 
the  publication  of  the  opinion. 

Winner,  currently  working  as  an  adviser 
to  a  law  firm,  declined  to  comment  about 
the  10th  Circuit's  order.  But  in  response  to 
Wilson's  statements  about  deleting  the 
names,  he  said.  "If  they  want  to  talk  about 
it  they  can  call  me." 

William  C.  Waller.  Kilpatrick's  attorney, 
said  he  believes  the  order  sets  "a  dangerous 
precedent." 

"Its  important  to  realize  that  we  have  a 
common-law  system  which  relies  on  previ- 
ous opinions  in  deciding  questions  of  law. 
The  government's  conduct  in  a  case  is  a  de- 
veloping area  of  the  law,  and  courts  have 
the  right  to  see  how  other  courts  have  dealt 
with  it."  Waller  said. 

Motions  filed  by  Waller  and  attorneys  for 
other  defendants  still  involved  in  the  case 
said  the  government's  attempt  to  block  pub- 
lication "is  a  classic  example  of  an  effort  to 
obtain  prior  restraint. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  25. 
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Rocky  Mountain  Low 

All  right,  its  no  Pentagon  Papers  case. 
The  Justice  Department's  Tax  Division  re- 
cently got  a  federal  appeals  court  to  post- 
pone publication  of  an  opinion  by  a  Colora- 
do district  court  judge.  The  incident  is  full 
of  sides  and  ambiguities.  It  is  not  the  kind 
of  trumpeting  outrage  that  should  summon 
forth  the  civil  liberties  soldiers  to  battle 
under  the  flag  of  high  morality.  But  the 
case  does  pose  a  danger  to  free  speech,  and 
gives  us  a  lesson  in  where  similar  dangers 
are  liable  to  arise  in  the  future. 

In  1982  the  Tax  Division  got  a  grand  jury 
to  indict  a  bank  and  various  Individuals  for 
tax  fraud  in  connection  with  an  allegedly  il- 
legal shelter.  The  Justice  Department 
issued  a  press  release,  as  is  its  practice,  an- 


nouncing the  indictment  and  naming 
names.  This  past  summer,  the  district  court 
judge  ordered  a  new  trial  for  the  by-then 
last  remaining  defendant  and  called  for 
hearings  on  whether  the  whole  indictment 
should  t>e  thrown  out. 

The  judge  said  preliminary  evidence  indi- 
cated that  Justice  Department  laywers  had 
railroaded  the  grand  jury.  They  allegedly 
had  falsely  told  witnesses  that  testimony 
had  to  be  kept  secret,  had  threatened  an  at- 
torney with  prosecution  to  make  him 
breach  lawyer-client  confidentiality,  and 
had  browbeaten  an  expert  witness.  The 
judge,  too,  named  names,  this  time  the 
names  of  the  allegedly  guilty  department 
attorneys.  He  had  his  opinion  printed  and 
disseminated  in  preliminary  form. 

The  Tax  Division  thought  the  judge's  ac- 
cusations, presented  without  giving  the  law- 
yers any  chance  to  respond,  were  slander- 
ous. The  department  got  the  appeals  court 
to  prevent  the  opinion  from  becoming  part 
of  the  permanent  volume  of  record  until  the 
court  had  finished  further  consideration  of 
the  whole  matter.  A  department  official 
says  this  was  not  prior  censorship  l)ecause 
the  opinion  is  available  in  preliminary  form. 
This  distinction  between  the  preliminary 
printing  of  the  opinion  and  the  final  print- 
ing does  make  the  issue  of  prior  censorship 
a  little  murky— but  not  much.  What  is  im- 
portant about  the  freedom  to  print  is  not 
just  the  ability  to  put  your  view  before 
people  for  a  given  day  or  a  given  week.  It  is 
also— and  even  more  important— the  chance 
to  form  the  record  to  which  people  will 
refer  years  from  now.  Closed  societies  do 
not  just  censor  newspapers;  they  censor  the 
history  books  as  well,  and  for  good  reason. 
Prior  censorship  is  as  obnoxious  in  the 
latter  case  as  in  the  former. 

We  sympathize  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's wish  to  protect  the  reputations  of  its 
lawyers  against  accusations  involving  truly 
obnoxious  prosecutorial  practice.  It  is  awful 
to  be  dragged  publicly  and  unjustly  through 
this  kind  of  mud.  In  fact,  this  may  be  the 
time  to  remind  these  energetic  prosecutors 
that  public  mudslinging  l)efore  all  the  facts 
are  in  Is  just  as  awful  for  a  private  citizen 
whom  the  department  has  just  visited  with 
an  indictment  and  a  press  release. 

Judges  should  be  very  careful  when  lean- 
ing on  prosecutors  this  way  with  the  full 
weight  of  judicial  authority.  Prosecutors 
should  be  just  as  careful  when  leaning  on 
the  rest  of  us.« 


LAUNCHING  OF  A  NEW 
SUBMARINE 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
submarine  Augusta  (SSN-710).  a  688- 
class  nuclear-powered  attack  subma- 
rine, was  launched  this  past  Saturday 
in  Groton,  Conn. 

This  date  also  marked  the  30th  anni- 
versary of  the  launching  of  the  U.S.S. 
Nautilus,  the  world's  first  nuclear- 
powered  submarine,  which  was  also 
built  by  Electric  Boat. 

The  principal  speaker  was  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maine,  who  is  also  the 
chairman  of  the  Sea  Power  and  Force 
Projection  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

His  remarks  are  not  only  entertain- 
ing, but  more  importantly,  they  are  a 
valuable  reminder  of  the  tremendous 


importance  to  our  Nation  of  seapower 
and  superior  naval  forces. 

I  commend  his  speech  to  your  atten- 
tion, and  request  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  at  this  point. 

The  remarks  follow: 

The    Aucusta"  (SSN-710) 

(Remarks  by  Senator  William  S.  Cohen) 

Mr.  Conn.  Admiral  Thunman.  Mr.  Lewis, 
Officers  and  Men  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  executives  and  workers  of  the  Electric 
Boat  Division  of  General  Dynamics,  Mayor 
Thompson  and  Members  of  the  Augusta 
City  Council,  fellow  citizens  of  Maine. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

First,  let  me  thank  you  for  inviting  my 
wife.  Diane,  and  me  to  join  you  for  this  very 
special  day  and  to  extend  our  congratula- 
tions to  the  management  of  Electric  Boat 
Shipyard  and  especially  to  the  employees 
who  have  built  this  magnificent  ship.  It  will 
be  named  after  Maine's  capital  which  has  a 
great  seafaring  tradition  and  which  (not  co- 
incidentally)  happens  to  be  Diane's  birth- 
place. It  will  become  one  of  the  finest  weap- 
ons in  our  Navy's  arsenal  of  antisubmarine 
warfare. 

The  people  of  Maine  historically  have 
played  a  crucial  role  in  our  Nation's  defense 
and.  indeed,  in  at  least  one  incident  they 
produced  a  product  that  played  a  highly  un- 
usual one  as  well. 

During  the  Second  World  War.  the  de- 
stroyer USS  O'Bannon  was  patrolling  in  the 
W"estern  Pacific  one  night.  It  was  clear:  the 
waters  were  calm:  the  moon  hung  like  a 
large  wafer  in  the  midnight  sky.  A  messcook 
was  getting  some  potatoes— some  Maine  po- 
tatoes—out of  the  "spud  locker"  up  on  the 
signal  bridge  level.  The  potatoes  were  stored 
outside  so  they  would  remain  fresh  longer. 
As  that  messcook  was  conducting  his  busi- 
ness, he  .saw  a  miniature  Japanese  subma- 
rine surface  in  the  water  next  to  the  ship. 
He  became  excited,  of  course.  He  started 
shouting  "Submarine!"  to  attract  attention 
and  simultaneously  decided  to  attack.  The 
closest  things  nearby  were  Maine  potatoes, 
so  he  began  throwing  them  at  that  subma- 
rine. 

That  submarine  was  sunk.  As  best  the 
Navy  could  reconstruct  the  events  of  that 
night,  the  men  on  that  Japanese  submarine 
heard  dull  "thuds'"  on  their  hull,  and 
thought  they  were  in  great  danger,  perhaps 
under  a  depth  charge  attack.  We  will  never 
know  for  certain,  because  they  conunenced 
an  emergency  dive  without  shutting  the 
hatch.  The  ocean  flooded  in,  and  the  sub- 
marine sank. 

Apparently,  those  Maine  potatoes  were 
the  cause  of  that  sinking.  Later  on,  the 
Maine  Potato  Growers  awarded  a  brass 
plaque  to  the  destroyer,  and  it  was  mounted 
near  the  quarterdeck. 

In  the  world  of  anti-submarine  warfare,  it 
is  quite  an  honor  to  move  from  potatoes  to 
nuclear  powered  submarines  like  the  Augus- 
ta, armed  with  the  Mark  48  torpedo  and  the 
Harpoon  and  Tomahawk  cruise  missiles,  but 
I  must  say  I  am  proud  of  the  contribution 
made  by  Maine  Potato  Farmers  and  let  me 
add  that  I  have  requested  the  Secretary  of 
Dofen.se  to  continue  to  feed  our  sailors 
Maine  potatoes  and  to  add  Maine  blueber- 
ries to  that  diet  as  well. 

All  of  us  are  here  to  celebrate  a  special 
event— the  birth  of  a  new  ship.  It  is  a  special 
ship  that  has  as  its  mission  the  very  gravest 
of  responsibilities,  the  very  noblest  of 
goals— the  protection  of  our  homeland  and 
the  preservation  of  our  freedom. 


Just  as  the  birth  of  a  child  comes  not 
without  pain,  so  the  launching  of  this  ship 
comes  not  without  controversy  and  chal- 
lenge by  some.  Of  course,  the  freedom  to 
question  and  challenge  ideas,  policies  or  pro- 
grams is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  American 
political  system.  We  should  not  condemn  or 
chasten  critics  but  rejoice  in  the  opportuni- 
ty to  listen  and  possibly  learn  from  them— 
for  none  of  us  have  yet  monopolized  truth 
and  wisdom.  But  we  should  be  equally  eager 
to  hold  up  history's  flickering  lamp  to  the 
trail  of  the  past  so  that  we  can  reconstruct 
how  nations  have  been  led  into  war,  how 
and  at  what  cost  victory  has  been  secured, 
and  how  peace— fragile  as  it  may  be— has 
been  maintained  for  the  past  forty  years. 

We  are  blessed  to  live  and  work  in  a  land 
of  plenty  and  opportunity.  Our  skies,  rivers 
and  highways  are  crowded  with  commerce. 
Our  industrial  heartbeat  has  begun  to 
pound  with  renewed  vigor.  Our  soils  are  fer- 
tile. Our  farmers  productive.  The  song  of 
economic  recovery  is  beginning  to  ring 
again.  A  sense  of  optimism  has  begun  to  fill 
the  veins  of  Americans  once  more  as  we 
move  into  1984. 

But  even  as  the  light  of  plenty  and  prom- 
ise is  upon  our  brows,  we  know  that  the 
dark  shadow  of  peril  has  been  cast  over 
much  of  the  globe.  For  as  free  as  we  are, 
most  of  the  world's  people  are  cast  in  physi- 
cal or  intellectual  chains.  In  too  many  coun- 
tries, there  is  poverty,  discord,  and  danger. 
In  too  many  nations,  either  tyrants  or  ter- 
rorists seek  to  destroy  moral  values  that 
free  men  and  women  everywhere  hold  dear. 
And  for  all  mankind,  the  fear  of  nuclear  an- 
nihilation remains  in  the  comers  of  our  con- 
sciousness. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  and  support  a 
strong  national  defense  do  not  mean  to  di- 
minish or  trivialize  this  fear  of  nuclear  war. 
We  are  all  aware  that  human  existence  is 
now  hostage  to  the  hair  trigger  of  science 
and  that  we  can  slip  back  into  the  Stone 
Age  as  easily  as  we  can  glide  toward  the 
mysteries  of  the  21st  Century. 

But  fundamental  to  reversing  the  arms 
race  must  be  a  mutuality  of  desire,  a  mutual 
call  for  peace  that  is  matched  with  visible 
and  verifiable  deeds  and  not  soothing  words 
and  talismanic  phrases. 

As  President  Eisenhower  said  to  us  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  "the  build- 
ing of  such  a  peace  is  a  bold  and  solemn  pur- 
pose. To  proclaim  it  is  easy,  to  sen'e  it,  will 
be  hard.  And  to  attain  it.  we  must  be  aware 
of  its  full  meaning— and  ready  to  pay  its  full 
price." 

Our  freedom  has  provided  us  with  the  op- 
portunity for  unprecedented  economic  pros- 
perity and  fundamental  to  maintaining  that 
prosperity  is  having  free  and  open  access  to 
the  corridors  of  commerce,  the  trade  routes 
of  the  world.  A  cut  in  the  sea  lines  of  com- 
munication is  equivalent  to  a  cutoff  of 
oxygen  supply  to  our  lungs,  for  economical- 
ly and  geographically,  we  are  essentially  an 
island  nation. 

The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
basically  a  continental  power.  In  theory, 
they  have  no  need  for  either  a  navy  or  a 
merchant  marine.  But  theory  is  contradict- 
ed by  reality.  The  fact  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  continually  expanding  its 
naval  forces  in  scope  and  mission  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II— a  pace  of  naval 
growth  that  has  accelerated  over  the  past 
decade  and  one  that  we  have  not  come  close 
to  matching.  While  their  submarines  are 
not  as  quiet  or  as  capable  as  ours,  quantity 
eventually  comes  to  have  a  quality  of  its 
own.   They   are   also  exceeding   us   in   the 


growth  of  their  Merchant  Marine  and  more- 
over, we  are  feeling  the  pressure  not  only 
from  the  Soviets  themselves  but  from  the 
many  surrogates  operating  at  their  com- 
mand. 

The  Sea  Powe.-  and  Force  Projection  Sub- 
committee plays  a  major  role  in  reviewing 
the  Navy's  shipbuilding  budget  and.  of 
course,  we  receive  intelligence  briefings  on 
Soviet  naval  developments. 

Let  me  review  briefly  the  submarine  por- 
tion of  the  Soviet  threat  that  faces  us. 

In  a  moment.  I  am  going  to  release  infor- 
mation that  has  not  been  declassified  until 
now. 

Last  year,  the  Defense  Department  issued 
a  booklet  called  "Soviet  Military  Power."  It 
shows  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  build- 
ing 12  submarines  per  year,  up  until  1982. 
when  the  number  decreased.  What  was  the 
reason  for  the  decrease?  There  were  two  al- 
ternatives: either  the  Soviets  were  retooling 
for  new  production,  or  else  production  actu- 
ally slowed  down. 

The  verdict  should  never  have  been  in 
doubt.  The  Soviet  Union  was  retooling  for 
production  of  newly  designed  submarines. 
Our  intelligence  sources  expected  to  see  two 
or  three  new  classes  of  submarines,  and 
they  were  right,  in  part.  Three  new  classes 
did  appear— the  Oscar,  the  Alfa  and  the  Ty- 
phoon—b\il  they  were  surprised  by  the  un- 
expected early  appearance  of  two  additional 
new  classes,  the  Mike  and  the  Sierra.  The 
Mike  appears  to  be  a  follow-on  to  the  very 
high-speed  deep  diving  Alfa,  while  the 
Sierra  appears  to  be  a  follow-on  to  the 
Victor. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Soviets  are  building  a 
blue  water  navy  in  order  to  project  power  to 
distsmt  lands  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  chal- 
lenge our  naval  capability  whenever  they 
see  it  expedient  to  do  so. 

And  none  of  us  should  ever  forget  the 
sight  of  Soviet  ships  trying  to  frustrate  and 
intimidate  our  vessels  in  the  Sea  of  Japan: 
the  ships  that  were  engaged  in  the  search 
for  the  wreckage  of  the  Korean  airliner  that 
they  had  shot  down.  It  was  an  act  of  arro- 
gance and  contemptuousness  and  it  is  but  a 
sign  of  what  we  can  expect  to  see  in  the 
future  if  we  allow  our  domination  of  the 
seas  to  slip  into  a  state  of  neglect  and  inferi- 
ority. 

Today's  ceremony  and  christening  of  the 
Augusta  is  evidence  that  naval  supremacy 
has  been  our  history  and  will  continue  to  be 
our  future.  The  price  is  high  but  in  the  final 
analysis,  a  soldier's  pack,  in  President  Eisen- 
hower's words,  is  not  as  heavy  as  a  prison- 
er's chains.  If  we  are  strong,  we  will  have 
the  freedom  to  negotiate  a  lasting  and  dura- 
ble peace  with  our  adversaries.  If  we  are 
weak,  there  will  be  no  negotiations;  no  pipes 
will  play  of  peace,  only  of  appeasement. 

As  we  search  for  a  true  and  lasting  peace, 
let  us  remain  vigilant  and  strong  so  that  no 
adversary  will  confuse  our  moral  quest  with 
a  policy  of  slow-  capitulation  or  be  misled 
into  calculating  that  we  would  ever  placate 
an  aggressor  by  trading  our  principles  for 
our  privileges. 

The  people  of  Maine  are  known  for  their 
pride,  their  integrity,  and  their  fierce  inde- 
pendence. 

May  the  Augusta  help  us  to  keep  all  of 
America  and  her  allies  proud,  principled, 
and  free.* 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 


package,  for  the  consideration  of  other 
items.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Under  the  original 
agreement  on  this  matter,  we  did  pro- 
vide for  a  specific  time  for  various 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary to  be  assured  that  all  Senators 


assure  the  Senator  that  we  will  either 
do  it  that  way  or  we  will  do  it  before 
we  end  the  consideration  of  this  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Will  the  majority 
leader  put  the  career  criminal  bill  at 
the  end  of  the  package,  if  possible? 
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number    of    new    and    existing    programs 
within  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance. 

The  estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  S.  1762  is  $96,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  $126,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
$137,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
$146,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
$84,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 


tor  Kennedy,  a  former  chairman  of 
the  committee,  to  finally  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  consider 
a  major  anticrime  proposal  that  in- 
cludes improvements  on  such  matters 
as  bail,  sentencing,  forfeiture,  drug 
penalties,  the  insanity  defense,  justice 


•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
indeed  pleased  to  join  my  chairman. 
Senator  Thurmond,  and  our  colleagues 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Senator 
BiDEN  and  Senator  Kennedy,  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  S.  1762,  the  Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act  of  1983.  I  am 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT-S.  1762 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier  I 
had  announced  that  I  hoped  we  could 
reach  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1983  at  this  time,  and  to 
enter  a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  would  limit  the  amendments  that 
might  be  in  order. 

Since  that  announcement.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  check  our 
cloakroom  and  to  confer  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  his  staff.  Apparently 
there  is  no  objection  to  such  a  request. 
I  have  been  authorized  to  say  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  reviewed  this  ar- 
rangement and  does  not  object. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  now  put  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  proceeds  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  391. 
S.  1762.  the  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1983,  it  be  considered 
under  the  following  agreement: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no 
amendment  dealing  with  the  death 
penalty,  the  exclusionary  rule,  the 
control  of  firearms,  the  Hobbs  Act, 
habeas  corpus,  an  Office  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  National  and  International 
Drug  Operations  and  Policy,  a  Select 
Commission  on  Drug  Interdiction  and 
Enforcement,  or  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  be  in  order. 

Finally,  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  no  amendment  dealing 
with  a  proposed  limitation  of  jurisdic- 
tion of  authority  of  the  Federal  judici- 
ary be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  to  this  agreement  on  this 
side.  I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  minority  leader 
will  allocate  specific  times  for  Mem- 
bers the  first  of  the  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  use  the  microphone, 
please? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  asked  if  time  will  be 
provided  next  week,  or  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  crime 


package,  for  the  consideration  of  other 
items.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Under  the  original 
agreement  on  this  matter,  we  did  pro- 
vide for  a  specific  time  for  various 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary to  be  assured  that  all  Senators 
had  the  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  to  my  friend  from  Maryland  there 
is  no  restriction  on  time,  no  limitation 
on  time.  Any  Senator  who  wishes  to 
speak  will  be  entitled  to  do  so.  There 
will  be  no  effort  by  the  leadership  on 
this  side  to  try  to  limit  the  time  for 
debate. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  should  be  an  effort  made  by  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  limit  time  on 
this  matter.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  leadership  will  advise  Members. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  can  assure  him  that  we  will 
make  a  notation  to  that  effect.  Mem- 
bers will  be  notified  if  there  is  any 
subsequent  agreement  affecting  this 
arrangement  at  all. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
while  it  is  not  part  of  this  agreement, 
it  is  clearly  a  part  of  the  understand- 
ing—and I  have  made  assurances  to 
this  effect  to  the  minority  leader  and 
other  Senators— that  as  soon  as  we 
finish  the  crime  package  we  are  going 
to  the  ancillary  measures  which  have 
been  excluded  from  this  package,  and 
do  so  immediately. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  also  on  his  feet.  I  have  indicated  to 
him  that  I  will  include  in  that  schedul- 
ing subsequent  to  this  action  the 
career  crime  bill,  which  I  believe  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  has  agreed  might  be 
scheduled  along  with  these  other 
items. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Under  the  arrange- 
ments I  discussed  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Senator  Thurmond. 
it  was  projected  that  the  career  crimi- 
nal bill  would  be  taken  up  immediately 
following  the  crime  package.  I  would 
like  to  have  that  scheduled,  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  leadership. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
personally  have  any  problem  with 
that.  The  minority  leader  is  not  here 
on  the  floor.  When  he  left.  I  indicated 
to  him  that  we  would  immediately  go 
to  the  four  excluded  items.  If  I  can  be 
relieved  of  that  commitment  to  him.  I 
will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  That  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, pending  agreement  with  the  mi- 
nority leader,  that  the  career  criminal 
bill  follow  the  current  package. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  do  that.  Once  again,  I  have  to  check 
with  the  minority  leader  before  I  can 
specifically  agree  to  that.  But  I  can 


assure  the  Senator  that  we  will  either 
do  it  that  way  or  we  will  do  it  before 
we  end  the  consideration  of  this  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Will  the  majority 
leader  put  the  career  criminal  bill  at 
the  end  of  the  package,  if  possible? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  try  to  do  that, 
yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  unanimous  consent 
is  agreed  to. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ordered.  That  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  1762.  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1983.  no  amendment  dealing  with  the 
following  matters  shall  be  in  order:  the 
death  penalty,  the  exclusionary  rule,  the 
control  of  firearms,  the  Hobbs  Act,  habeas 
corpus,  an  Office  of  the  Director  of  Nation- 
al and  International  Drug  Operations  and 
Policy,  a  Select  Commission  on  Drug  Inter- 
diction and  Enforcement,  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act.  or  a  proposed  limitation  of  ju- 
risdiction of  authority  of  the  federal  judici- 
ary. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  430,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 218,  the  Budget  Act  waiver. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  218)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  218 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  consideration  of 
S.  1762.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  because  S. 
1762.  as  reported,  authorizes  the  enactment 
of  new  budget  authority  which  would  first 
become  available  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
such  bill  was  not  reported  on  or  before  May 
15,  1983.  as  required  by  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such 
authorizations.  Further,  the  package  was 
not  presented  by  the  administration  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  con- 
sideration until  March  23.  1983.  Due  to  the 
volume  of  the  prop>osals.  the  committee 
could  not  hold  hearings  and  take  responsi- 
ble action  prior  to  the  deadline. 

The  budget  waiver  will  allow  Senate  con- 
sideration of  S.  1762  which  amends  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  by  revising  Feder- 
al criminal  laws,  reorganizing  administrative 
procedures  and  civil  proceedings  and  chang- 
ing terms  of  imprisonments  and  fines.  Some 
new  offense  categories  are  specified  and  cer- 
tain existing  offenses  are  redefined.  The  bill 
also  allows  the  detention  of  defendants  be- 
lieved to  present  a  danger  to  the  community 
and  requires  additional  prison  time  for  indi- 
viduals who  commit  offenses  while  on  re- 
lease. In  addition,  a  United  States  Sentenc- 
ing Commission  is  created  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  sentencing  policy  guidelines. 
Authorizations    are    also    provided    for    a 


number    of    new    and    existing    programs 
within  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance. 

The  estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  S.  1762  is  $96,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  $126,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
$137,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
$146,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  and 
$84,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988, 


COMPREHENSIVE  CRIME 
CONTROL  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1762)  entitled  the  'Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act  of  1983." 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with- 
out amendment  and  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  with  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

On  page  340.  line  11.  strike  "rape"  and 
insert  "forcible  sexual  assault". 

On  page  344.  line  12.  strike  "pursuaded" 
and  insert  "determines". 

On  page  344.  line  24.  after  ".  .  .  (3)  is" 
insert  "final  and  is". 

On  page  345.  line  1.  strike  "review:  Provid- 
ed, however.  That  in"  and  hnsert  "review. 
In". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  privileged  today  to  stand  with  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt),  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Law.  and  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BiDEN),  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, to  support  Senate  passage  of 
S.  1762,  the  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1983. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  must  do  a 
better  job  as  a  nation  in  controlling 
crime.  It  is  imperative  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  have  the  tools  needed 
to  be  effective  in  its  crime  fighting 
role,  two  prominent  aspects  of  which 
are  organized  crime  and  illegal  narcot- 
ics trafficking.  Our  citizens  have  a 
right  to  expect  Congress  to  act  on 
these  important  matters;  and  these 
are  important  matters.  Mr.  President, 
in  my  judgment,  if  this  bill  can  be  en- 
acted in  substantially  the  same  form 
as  now  presented  to  the  Senate,  it  will 
make  the  most  important  legislative 
contribution  to  effective  Federal  Jaw 
enforcement  efforts,  particularly 
against  organized  crime,  violence,  and 
illicit  drug  trafficking,  since  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  the  Organized  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970,  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1970,  and  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Import  and  Export 
Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  has 
broad  bipartisan  support.  Not  only  is 
the  bill  strongly  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration, but  Senator  Laxalt  and 
I  have  worked  closely  with  Senators 
BiDEN,  the  ranking  member,  and  Sena- 


tor Kennedy,  a  former  chairman  of 
the  committee,  to  finally  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  consider 
a  major  anticrime  proposal  that  in- 
cludes improvements  on  such  matters 
as  bail,  sentencing,  forfeiture,  drug 
penalties,  the  insanity  defense,  justice 
assistance,  surplus  Federal  property 
for  correctional  purposes,  foreign  cur- 
rency transactions,  and  miscellaneous 
violent  and  nonviolent  crime  and  pro- 
cedural issues.  Senators  Biden  and 
Kennedy  have  played  an  important 
role  in  the  development  and  process- 
ing of  this  bill,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  bail  reform,  sentencing 
reform,  and  forfeiture.  Their  interest 
and  expertise  in  comprehensive  im- 
provements to  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment statutes  date  back  many  years 
and  have  proved  most  helpful. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  these  distin- 
guished Senators,  as  members  of  the 
other  party,  will  use  their  good  offices 
to  encourage  key  members  of  the 
House  to  promptly  consider  and  act  on 
this  measure  when  it  reaches  that 
body.  It  would  be  tragic  indeed  if  we 
miss  again  an  opportunity  to  better 
equip  our  Federal  law  enforcement  es- 
tablishment in  a  major  way  with  the 
tools  to  make  their  task  more  effec- 
tive. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  also  note  for 
my  colleagues  that  S.  1762  draws  heav- 
ily upon  the  recommendations  for 
major  crime  legislation  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  I 
introduced,  along  with  Senator  Laxalt, 
as  S.  829  on  March  16,  1983.  Certainly, 
without  the  help  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Law,  Sena- 
tor Laxalt,  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  we  would  not 
be  on  the  threshold  of  Senate  passage 
of  this  important  measure.  Again  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  passage 
of  this  bill  by  the  Senate  is  not 
enough.  I  strongly  urge  the  President 
and  the  Attorney  General,  following 
action  by  the  Senate,  to  focus  on  the 
importance  of  the  crime  issue  to  the 
American  people  and  to  use  their  in- 
fluence to  encourage  the  House  to  act 
on  the  full  scope  of  this  bill  rather 
than  some  watered-down  inadequate 
response  to  the  problems  confronting 
us. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  touched 
upon  the  details  of  this  bill  because  an 
extensive  summary  was  included  in 
the  Record  with  my  remarks  when  the 
bill  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  August  4,  1883  (See 
129  Congressional  Record  SI  1680- 
S11706).  In  addition,  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  explained  in  detail  in  the 
committee  report,  Senate  Report  No. 
98-225,  filed  September  14,  1983. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  bill  that 
should  be  promptly  passed.  I  hope  we 
can  finish  the  measure  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible with  a  vote  that  will  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  House  that  now  is  the  time 
to  act  on  major  crime  legislation. 


•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
indeed  pleased  to  join  my  chairman. 
Senator  Thurmond,  and  our  colleagues 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Senator 
Biden  and  Senator  Kennedy,  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  S.  1762,  the  Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act  of  1983.  I  am 
pleased  not  only  because  the  41  parts 
of  the  act  embody  the  most  signifi- 
cant, far-reaching  reforms  to  the 
criminal  justice  system  made  in  over  a 
decade,  but  also  because  this  act  re- 
sults from  tremendous  bipartisan  ef- 
forts that  have  shown  our  institution 
at  its  very  best.  The  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  is  the  product  both 
of  unstinting  work  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, whose  efforts  to  combat 
crime  are  unsurpassed  in  recent  histo- 
ry, and  of  yeoman  endeavor  by  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  catalog  all 
the  hearings,  both  last  Congress  and 
this,  that  laid  the  groundwork  for  S. 
1762,  just  as  it  would  be  impractical  to 
commend  by  name  every  Senator  who 
toiled  long  and  hard  over  its  provi- 
sions. Rather,  to  illustrate  the  wide- 
ranging  cooperation  that  went  into 
shaping  this  bill,  let  me  cite  just  a  few 
of  our  colleagues  whose  diligence 
made  such  monumental  reform  possi- 
ble. 

Without  the  absolute  dedication  of 
Senator  Thurmond,  of  course,  criminal 
justice  reform  would  only  be  a  dream, 
and  a  misty,  unfocused  dream  at  that. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, he  has  provided  the  political 
impetus  needed  to  get  S.  1762  to  its 
present  state;  he  also  played  an  enor- 
mous role  in  shaping  the  substance  of 
the  bill.  He  has  worked  on  every 
aspect  of  the  crime  package,  and  has 
paid  special  attention  to  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  insanity  defense,  wire- 
tapping, and  extradition. 

Senators  Biden  and  Kennedy  have 
also  provided  tremendous  leadership 
in  molding  S.  1762  and  bringing  it  to 
this  point.  Their  sustained  interest  in 
these  issues  dates  far  back;  Senator 
Kennedy's  and  Senator  Biden's  work 
on  sentencing  reform,  for  example, 
spans  four  administrations.  Senator 
Biden  played  a  key  part,  too,  in  formu- 
lating the  drug  forfeiture  provisions 
contained  in  this  bill:  and  both  he  and 
Senator  Kennedy  were  very  actively 
involved  in  drawing  up  the  justice  as- 
sistance sections  of  S.  1762  and  in 
working  with  Senator  Specter  on  the 
parts  of  the  bill  relating  to  juvenile  of- 
fenders. 

Senator  Hatch  has  also  worked  very 
hard  on  the  bill,  taking  the  lead,  for 
example,  on  the  vital  issue  of  bail 
reform,  as  well  as  on  a  number  of 
other  issues.  Senator  Specter,  too.  has 
been  mightily  involved,  helping  to 
shape  the  insanity  defense  provisions; 
working  with  the  administration.  Sen- 
ator Dole,  and  Senators  Biden  and 
Kennedy    on    the    Justice    assistance 
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provisions:  joining  with  Senators 
Dole.  Grassley.  and  DAmato  to  in- 
crease Federal  aid  for  Stale  prison  fa- 
cilities; and  combining  with  Senator 
Grassley  again  on  the  child  pornogra- 
phy problem.  I  should  note  that  Sena- 
tor Grassley  was  also  responsible  for 
the  arson  sections  of  the  bill  and 
worked  with  Senator  Jepsen  to  devise 
the  pharmacy  robbery  provisions. 

Senator  East  also  labored  hard  on 
the  bill.  and.  with  Senator  Helms,  was 
instrumental  in  formulating  the  tough 
drug  enforcement  sections.  Senator 
Denton  was  a  major  contributor  to 
the  bill,  working  on  sentencing  reform, 
crimes  by  foreign  agents,  and  a 
number  of  other  areas.  Senator  Simp- 
son was  essential  in  crafting  the  bill, 
and  I  have  already  mentioned  Senator 
Doles  great  help. 

Senator  Baucus  should  be  noted  for 
this  work  on  livestock  fraud  and  on 
making  improvements  in  the  witness 
security  program,  along  with  Senator 
Cochran.  Senator  Heflin.  too.  was  of 
great  help:  I  single  out.  for  example, 
his  work  on  crimes  involving  damage 
to  energy  facilities.  Senator  Roth's 
foreign  currency  amendments.  Sena- 
tor NuNN's  labor  racketeering  amend- 
ments, and  Senator  Percy's  help  on 
the  extradition  problems  should  all  be 
recognized,  as  should  the  efforts  of 
Senators  DeConcini.  Hawkins.  Bent- 
sen,  and  Chiles.  I  salute  the  work  of 
these  Senators,  and  of  all  the  others 
who  helped  create  this  historic  piece 
of  legislation. 

The  reason  for  such  unusual  biparti- 
san consensus  is  not  hard  to  be  define; 
This  country  continues  to  be  ravaged 
by  a  crime  epidemic  of  tremendous 
magnitude,  and  citizens  insist  upon 
action.  The  urgency  of  the  threat  con- 
fronting our  Nation  does  not,  of 
course,  make  our  near  unanimity  on 
this  anticrime  package  any  less  grati- 
fying, but  it  does  demand  that  we  com- 
plete action  on  this  bill  in  short  order. 
According  to  the  latest  crime  data,  a 
murder  is  committed  every  23  minutes. 
a  rape  every  6  minutes,  a  robbery 
every  58  seconds,  and  a  burglary  every 
8  seconds.  Almost  one-third  of  the  Na- 
tions  households  were  touched  by  a 
crime  of  violence  or  theft  in  1982 
alone.  While  this  statistic  has  been 
somewhat  in  decline  since  1980.  it  re- 
mains a  horrifying  figure.  Even  more 
shocking  is  the  fact  thai  so  many  of 
these  facts  of  violence  are  carried  out 
by  criminals  who.  once  arrested,  are 
quickly  loosed  on  society  again  to  con- 
tinuf  their  depredations.  There  is  no 
instant  Federal  panacea  for  the  prob- 
lem, but.  as  S.  1762  demonstrates,  we 
can  lake  a  number  of  concrete  steps  to 
increase  a  criminal's  likelihood  of 
being  caught  and  to  insure  that  once 
captured  and  convicted,  he  faces  swifl. 
firm,  and  just  punishment. 

Ju.stice  Rehnquisi  recenll>'  made  a 
very  perceptive  speech  in  which  he 
commented  on  a  mood  abroad  in  the 


land  that  has  been  sensed  by  everyone 
from  the  editors  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  to  the  writers  of  Hollywood 
scripts.  What  Justice  Rehnquist  and 
the  others  have  noted  is  that  people 
are  demanding  that  our  justice  system 
dispense  justice.  We  do  not  want  an 
authoritarian  state,  and  we  certainly 
desire  to  insure  that  the  rights  of  all 
are  protected,  but  we  have  had  our  fill 
of  rules  that  coddle  criminals  and 
punish  the  rest  of  us.  Despite  what 
that  small,  entrenched  minority  of 
citizens  opposing  criminal  justice 
reform  will  say,  the  rights  of  the  vic- 
timized are  not  less  important  than 
the  rights  of  the  attackers,  and  sure, 
quick,  and  fair  punishment  of  crimi 
nals  is  not  .somehow  inconsistent  with 
civil  liberties.  It  is  essential  that  our 
Federal  Government  continue  to 
accord  due  process  of  law  to  its  crimi- 
nal defendants,  but— and  here  I  quote 
Justice  Rehnquist— •equally  impor- 
tant, is  the  extent  to  which  a  society 
succeeds  in  vindicating  the  moral  judg- 
ments of  its  members  as  they  are  em- 
bodied in  its  criminal  laws.  A  break- 
down in  the  criminal  justice  system 
leads  eventually  to  a  state  of  anarchy, 
and  no  society  will  long  tolerate  anar- 
chy." 

S.  1762  is  designed  to  make  a  start 
toward  putting  our  Federal  criminal 
justice  system  in  order  and  toward 
warding  off  the  dangers  to  which  Jus- 
tice Rehnquist  refers.  We  will  soon 
have  occasion  to  debate  other  bills  al- 
ready passed  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee that.  I  believe  will  help  to  carry 
this  process  further.  The  bill  currently 
before  us  encompasses,  as  I  say.  a  wide 
variety  of  long  awaited  Federal  re- 
forms. It  limits  the  insanity  defense, 
allows  Federal  judges  to  consider 
danger  to  the  community  when  setting 
bail,  and  seeks  to  insure  that  criminals 
who  commit  similar  Federal  offenses 
receive  similar  sentences  and  serve 
similar  terms.  It  contains  criminal  for- 
feiture proposals,  provisions  to  combat 
the  sexual  exploitation  of  children, 
labor  racketeering  amendments,  and  a 
wide  assortment  of  other  urgently 
awaited  Federal  criminal  code  im- 
provements. Additionally,  it  increases 
technical  and  financial  aid  to  the 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies that  fight  90  percent  of  our  battle 
against  crime. 

The  40-plus  proposals  presented  in 
S.  1762  reflect  a  consensus  not  only 
among  the  administration  and  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  Senators,  but— 
and  far  more  importantly— among  the 
American  people  in  general.  I  am  con- 
fident thai  we  in  the  Senate  will  con- 
tinue to  fulfill  our  obligation  to  help 
make  these  reforms  become  law.# 
•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
worked  for  over  a  decade  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  crime  bill  which  would 
make  the  reforms  essential  to  a  fair 
and  effective  Federal  criminal  justice 


system.  Unfortunately,  partisan  con- 
cerns and  the  unwillingness  of  some 
Members  of  the  Senate,  the  House, 
and  representatives  of  the  administra- 
tion to  compromise  prevented  enact- 
ment of  substantial  reform  legislation 
in  the  past. 

Last  Congress,  a  criminal  law  reform 
package  met  with  a  degree  of  success 
many  thought  impossible.  Everyone  in 
this  Chamber  knows  how  far  the 
crime  package  progressed;  The  Senate 
passed  the  Violent  Crime  and  Drug 
Enforcement  Improvements  Act  of 
1982  (S.  2572).  Although  we  sent  the 
bill  to  the  House  very  late  in  the  ses- 
sion, the  members  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  demonstrated  a  will- 
ingness to  devote  long  hours  to  reach 
agreement  on  substantial  portions  of 
the  bill.  In  addition  to  the  final  pack- 
age, many  compromises  were  reached 
in  bail  and  sentencing  reform.  In  fact, 
insufficient  time  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion may  have  been  the  major  factor 
which  prevented  final  agreement  in 
bail  and  sentencing.  Although  the 
President  vetoed  the  final  package,  he 
expressed  strong  support  for  substan- 
tial portions  of  its  contents. 

I  believe  Chairman  Thurmond  will 
agree  with  me  that  successful  Senate 
and  House  passage  of  comprehensive 
anticrime  legislation  last  Congress 
taught  us  some  very  important  les- 
sons. 

First,  under  Chairman  Thurmonds 
leadership,  the  members  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  ultimately  the 
Senate  recognized  the  need  to  compro- 
mise and  develop  comprehensive  legis- 
lation with  bipartisan  support.  To 
achieve  that  goal  Senators  have 
agreed  lo  process  important  anticrime 
bills  as  separate  legislation  because 
they  recognize  that  one  controversial 
provision  could  slow  or  halt  progre.ss 
on  the  entire  package. 

Second,  we  found  substantial  agree- 
ments in  our  negotiations  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  by  deleting  from  the 
package  those  provisions  which  would 
be  so  controversial  that  they  would 
jeopardize  House  passage. 

The  lessons  of  last  Congress  have 
brought  us  to  the  point  we  are  at 
today  with  this  comprehensive  anti- 
crime  package. 

This  bill,  similar  to  the  bill  last  Con- 
gress, is  the  product  of  iany  years  of 
work  in  this  Congress  by  nearly  every 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Those  efforts  have  resulted  in  a  pack- 
age consisting  of  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant crime  bills  before  the  Con- 
gress. The  most  significant  of  these 
bills  make  substantial  changes  in  cur- 
rent law  in  the  areas  of  sentencing, 
bail,  and  forfeiture. 

The  proposed  new  sentencing  proce- 
dures will,  for  the  first  time,  establish 
a  structure  for  the  imposition  of  sen- 
tences—a structure  which  will  include 
harsh   sentences   for  the   repeat   and 


violent  offenders  who  cause  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  crimes,  and 
prison  sentences  which  will  be  served 
without  early  release  on  parole.  The 
bail  reform  proposals  will  give  courts 
the  power  to  protect  the  community 
from  dangerous  persons  who  have 
been  arrested  and  are  awaiting  trial. 
The  forfeiture  reform  will  strengthen 
prosecutors'  authority  to  reach  the 
money  and  assets  acquired  with  the 
profits  from  illegal  activities. 

When  the  Senate  considered  the 
crime  package  during  the  97th  Con- 
gress, Senator  Levin  introduced  an 
amendment  to  establish  a  mandatory 
minimum  sentence  for  the  commission 
of  a  Federal  felony  with  the  use  of  a 
firearm. 

The  Levin  amendment  provided  for 
at  least  1  year  in  prison  on  the  first  of- 
fense and  at  least  5  years  in  prison  for 
second  and  subsequent  offenses. 

As  modified  by  Senator  Bumpers  to 
provide  2  years  for  a  first  offender, 
this  amendment  was  ultimately  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate. 

S.  1762  includes  a  mandatory  mini- 
mum provision  which  further  modifies 
the  Levin/Bumpers  amendment  of  the 
97th  Congress. 

The  proposal  initiated  by  Senators 
Levin  and  Bumpers  will  strengthen 
the  current  law  and  have  a  greater  de- 
terrent effect,  thereby  discouraging 
the  use  of  firearms. 

Additionally,  legislation  which  I  very 
strongly  support,  the  establishment  of 
a  Cabinet  level  position  to  coordinate 
and  direct  policy  for  the  9  Cabinet  De- 
partments and  33  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  Federal  narcotics  effort 
falls  into  the  category  of  proposals 
which  could  slow  or  possibly  prevent 
enactment  of  a  comprehensive  crime 
package.  I  have  therefore  moved  that 
legislation  separate  from  this  package. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  strongly  support  legisla- 
tion which  they  would  have  liked  to 
have  included  in  this  package.  They 
have  also  agreed  to  move  those  bills 
which  are  controversial  as  separate 
legislation  because  they  recognize  that 
passage  of  a  comprehensive  crime 
package  is  the  most  important  goal. 

The  bipartisan  package  before  us 
today  is  nearly  identical  to  the  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  Con- 
gress. It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  work 
together  with  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  build  upon  the  substantial 
progress  we  made  last  Congress  so 
that  we  will  finally  see  this  essential 
legislation  enacted.* 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  President  pro  tempo- 
re, for  yielding  to  me. 


Mr.  President,  today,  the  Senate 
turns  to  consideration  of  S.  1762.  This 
is  an  omnibus  bill,  characterized  by  its 
proponents  as  a  consensus  package  of 
improvements  needed  to  respond  to 
the  challenge  of  violent  crime.  There 
may  be  a  consensus  in  support  of  this 
bill,  but,  if  there  is,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  a  consensus  based  in  great 
part  on  less  than  a  full  understanding 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  suspect  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  debate,  there  are  very  few  Sena- 
tors who  are  fully  aware  of  the  dozens 
of  dramatic  changes  in  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code  with  which  the  pages 
of  this  bill  are  studded.  Many  of  these 
departures  from  current  practices  are, 
in  my  view,  ill  advised.  But  some  of 
the  major  problems  with  this  legisla- 
tion are  not  too  difficult  to  ferret  out. 
The  longest  single  part  of  the  bill, 
which  is  title  II.  contains  sentencing 
reform  proposals  which  are  ill  con- 
ceived and  inflexible  and  potentially 
quite  costly.  In  earlier  debate  on  a 
similar  proposal,  I  called  it  a  budget 
buster.  I  suspect  the  same  epithet 
would  be  applicable  to  this  bill.  It  is  to 
this  title  that  I  address  most  of  my  re- 
marks today  and  probably,  without 
unduly  limiting  myself,  in  the  days 
that  will  be  consumed  by  the  debate 
ahead  of  us. 

I  wish  to  advise  the  Senate  that  I 
plan  to  offer  four  amendments  to  the 
sentencing  provisions  which  are  con- 
tained in  title  II  of  the  bill  before  us. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  amend- 
ments would  correct  some  of  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  sentencing  guideline 
scheme  which  would  be  created  by  the 
bill.  The  proponents  of  the  sentencing 
reform  contained  in  S.  1762  base  their 
proposals  on  two  observations  about 
the  criminal  justice  system  with  which 
hardly  anyone  disagrees. 

First,  there  is  too  much  disparity  in 
criminal  sentencing.  Second,  sentences 
to  imprisonment  are  too  indeterminate 
in  duration. 

In  stating  the  problem  in  this  way,  I 
have  tried  to  choose  my  words  with 
some  care.  Any  fair  sentencing  system 
would  necessarily  have  to  contain 
some  degree  of  disparity.  No  two  of- 
fenses, no  two  offenders,  are  identical. 
Any  system  which  would  treat  them  as 
if  they  were  Identical  would  be  arbi- 
trary, not  equal. 

Similarly,  some  degree  of  indeter- 
minacy Is  desirable,  in  order  to  give  an 
offender  an  incentive  to  stay  out  of 
trouble  after  conviction,  or  in  order  to 
be  flexible  enough  to  accommodate 
unexpected  fluctuations  in  prison  pop- 
ulation. 

Having  said  that.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  there  is,  again,  no  disagreement 
that  there  is  too  much  disparity  and 
too  much  indeterminacy.  But  disagree- 
ment arises  with  respect  to  the  best 
way  to  reduce  the  disparity  and  the  in- 
determinacy. I  would  have  to  offer  it 
as  my  humble  and  respectful  opinion 


that  the  solution  provided  by  title  II  is 
illusory.  It  would  replace  todays  un- 
structured sentencing  practices  with 
an  inflexible  and  potentially  very 
costly  guideline  system. 

The  Federal  judges  and  the  U.S. 
Parole  Commission  are  two  of  the 
most  visible  actors  in  the  current  sen- 
tencing system.  Not  surprisingly, 
therefore,  they  are  the  targets  of  this 
bill.  The  bill  would  abolish  the  Com- 
mission and  it  would  consign  the 
judges  to  the  task  of  operating  a  sen- 
tencing decision  machine  designed  and 
built  by  someone  else. 

I  have  to  say  that  one  of  my  prob- 
lems with  title  II  is  the  fact  that  I 
read  in  it  a  profound  mistrust  of  the 
Federal  bench.  I  would  like  to  be 
wrong  on  this— perhaps  I  shall  be  cor- 
rected in  the  course  of  debate.  But  as 
we  enter  the  debate.  I  read  in  title  2 
an  underlying  mistrust  of  the  Federal 
bench.  It  is  an  attitude  which  assumes 
that  Federal  judges,  acting  through 
the  Judicial  Conference,  would  be  un- 
willing or  unable  to  draw  up  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  even  if  they  were  in- 
structed to  do  so  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  title  II  further 
assumes— I  hope  that  the  sponsors  of 
the  measure  can  convince  me  other- 
wise—that Federal  judges  would  not 
conscientiously  apply  voluntary  guide- 
lines but,  instead,  must  be  stripped  of 
their  traditional  sentencing  discretion 
and  instructed  to  adhere  to  preor- 
dained guidelines  except  in  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstances. 

All  of  this  seems  to  me  to  overlook 
the  obvious,  that  the  cooperation  of 
the  bench  is  an  essential  ingredient  of 
any  effective  sentencing  reform. 

The  Judicial  Conference  is  skeptical 
about  this  bill.  The  committee  has  re- 
jected the  sensible  alternatives  that 
the  judges  have  proposed.  We  thus 
have  a  climate  which  does  not  augur 
well  for  the  success  of  this  experi- 
ment. 

I  think  we  should  recognize  that 
simply  drastically  reducing  judicial 
discretion  in  sentencing,  as  title  II  pro- 
poses to  do,  will  in  no  way  eliminate 
discretion  from  the  system.  It  will 
merely  displace  discretion  from  the 
courtroom,  where  it  is  now  exercised 
before  God  and  the  company  assem- 
bled there,  where  it  is  now  exercised 
under  the  scrutiny  of  the  press  and 
the  public,  and  relegate  it  to  other 
venues. 

Now,  that  discretion  displaced  from 
the  courtroom  will  turn  up  in  other 
places.  It  will  turn  up  in  the  offices  of 
the  U.S.  attorneys,  whose  individual 
charging  and  plea  bargaining  policies 
will  dictate  the  sentence  for  the  vast 
majority  of  defendants,  certainly  for 
those  who  plead  guilty.  It  will  creep 
into  the  work  of  the  probation  officers 
who,  under  this  bill,  will  have  the  awe- 
some responsibility  of  transforming  a 
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very  complex  array  of  facts  about  the 
offender  and  about  the  offense  into 
one  box  on  a  grid  of  offense  and  of- 
fender characteristics— the  typical 
kind  of  bureaucratic  paperwork.  And 
of  course  this  discretion  will  become 
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States  is  pleading  with  the  Congress  to 
do  something  about  the  workload  of 
the  courts.  This  action  was  not,  I  be- 
lieve, what  the  Chief  Justice  has  in 
mind  when  he  made  that  plea. 

Most  significantly,  I  cannot  see  that 
thp  hill  would  do  anvthine  to  reverse 


we  like  to  make  the  speeches  to  prove 
it.  But  anticrime  rhetoric  for  con- 
sumption today  seems  to  me  to  be 
more  evident  in  this  bill  than  the  pru- 
dent planning  that  is  necessary  to 
minimize  the  burden  on   tomorrow's 
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when  the  Senate  votes  on  this  bill 
next  week,  it  will  see  fit  to  pass  this 
package,  which  has  already  had  much 
consideration. 

I  might  add  that  the  Jusitice  De- 
partment has  carefully  studied  this 
bill.   They   approve   of   this   package. 


400  law  enforcement  officers.  Howev- 
er, these  vests  are  rendered  virtually 
useless  by  a  new  type  of  bullet,  one 
that  recently  has  entered  the  market 
in  large  numbers. 

These    high-velocity,    small-caliber, 
pointed  bullets,  made  of  hard  alloy  or 


sociations,  as  well  as  dozens  of  other 
national  and  State  law  enforcement 
organizations.  As  sentiment  across  the 
country  builds  against  "cop  killer"  bul- 
lets, it  is  incumbent  on  the  Senate  to 
address  the  issue.  In  the  interest  of  al- 
lowing all  Senators  to  act  upon  this 
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very  complex  array  of  facts  about  the 
offender  and  about  the  offense  into 
one  box  on  a  grid  of  offense  and  of- 
fender characteristics— the  typical 
kind  of  bureaucratic  paperwork.  And 
of  course  this  discretion  will  become 
the  daily  bread  of  the  new  U.S.  Sen- 
tencing Commission,  which  is  a  body 
that  is  proposed  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  but 
not  given  life  tenure,  not  insulated  in 
that  way  from  the  kind  of  pressures 
that  have  so  often  corrupted  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  the  public  will 
be  better  served  when  instead  of  re- 
posing responsibility  is  a  U.S.  district 
judge,  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  nominated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
and  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate, 
there  will  be  a  kind  of  collective  re- 
sponsibility exercised  by  the  U.S.  at- 
torney, by  the  probation  officers,  and 
by  the  members  of  the  Commission. 
All  of  these  people  will  become  respon- 
sible, and  therefore  as  is  the  human 
experience  with  collective  responsibil- 
ity that  really  means  none  of  these 
people  will  become  responsible  for  the 
sentence  imposed  on  a  Federal  crimi- 
nal defendant. 

I  think  we  have  to  recall  that  the 
Sentencing  Commission's  responsibil- 
ities will  not  end  with  the  creation  of 
the  sentencing  guidelines  because  this 
is  a  new  bureaucracy.  This  bill  is  not 
only  a  budget  buster,  it  creates  new 
bureaucracy.  This  new  bureaucracy 
will  be  empowered  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations on  a  vast  array  of  issues  which 
today  are  confided  to  judicial  discre- 
tion. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Feder- 
al bench  is  incompetent  to  decide 
questions  such  as  when  sentences 
should  be  modified  on  humanitarian 
grounds.  So  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  powers  which  the  bill  would 
give  to  the  Sentencing  Commission  in 
these  collateral  areas.  I  think  it  is 
ironic  that  some  of  the  Senates  most 
vociferous  foes  of  big  government  and 
of  unbalanced  budgets  have  lent  their 
support  to  this  proposal  to  create  yet 
another  Federal  bureaucracy  with  a 
sweeping  charter  to  impose  solutions 
for  problems  that  have  not  been 
proved  to  exist. 

Now.  again.  I  have  called  this  bill  a 
budget  buster,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  consideration  that  we  have  given 
it  that  has  caused  me  to  modify  this 
view.  If  enacted,  title  II  will  increase 
Federal  expenditures  in  several  ways. 
It  would  create  a  multimillion-dollar 
sentencing  commission  with  a  perma- 
nent charter.  It  would  transfer  the  re- 
sponsibility for  post-release  supervi- 
sion from  the  relatively  efficient 
parole  commission  to  the  Federal 
courts,  necessitating  hundreds,  maybe 
thousands,  of  jury  trials  a  year  on  con- 
tempt petitions.  This  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 


States  is  pleading  with  the  Congress  to 
do  something  about  the  workload  of 
the  courts.  This  action  was  not,  I  be- 
lieve, what  the  Chief  Justice  has  in 
mind  when  he  made  that  plea. 

Most  significantly,  I  cannot  see  that 
the  bill  would  do  anything  to  reverse 
that  alarming  trend  toward  more  and 
more  indiscriminate  use  of  incarcer- 
ation in  the  Federal  prisons  which  are 
already  bulging  with  the  highest 
prison  population  in  history,  despite 
the  recent  evidence  of  a  leveling-off  or 
a  decline  in  crime  rates. 

Just  this  morning,  this  very  morn- 
ing, the  Washington  Post  reported 
that  the  average  Federal  prison  sen- 
tence increased  from  43.1  months  in 
1978  to  55.3  months  in  1982.  As  a 
result,  the  Washington  Post  reports 
today  that  Federal  facilities  now 
house  25  percent  more  prisoners  than 
they  were  designed  to  contain.  Senate 
bill  S.  1762  will  do  nothing  to  reverse 
this  trend.  I  believe  that  it  would  ac- 
centuate it. 

The  report  accompanying  the  bill 
professes  neutrality  toward  the  appro- 
priateness of  incarceration.  The  com- 
mittee rejected  an  amendment  which 
would  have  required  the  imposition  of 
the  least  severe  appropriate  sanction 
in  each  case  and  the  committee  also 
refused  to  direct  the  sentencing  com- 
mission to  design  its  guidelines  to 
avoid  increases  in  the  prison  popula- 
tion or  in  the  average  sentence  served 
by  Federal  prisoners.  And,  finally,  the 
committee  rejected  safety  valve  provi- 
sions which  would  have  permitted 
even  the  modification  of  sentences 
where  that  action  may  be  needed  to 
prevent  serious  overcrowding  of  prison 
facilities. 

So  this  course  of  action  suggests 
that  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
should  reconsider  the  need  to  build  in 
the  safeguards  which  will  protect 
against  the  fiscal  and  social  costs  of 
over-reliance  on  incarceration. 

If  there  is  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  thinks  that  I  may  be  exag- 
gerating this  possibility,  I  suggest  that 
they  merely  look  at  the  most  concrete 
evidence  that  I  can  think  of.  I  use 
■concrete'  not  as  a  figure  of  speech 
but  as  a  noun,  because  there  are  today 
private  corporations  going  into  the 
prison  business.  Private  corporations 
are  pouring  concrete  and  building  pris- 
ons which  they  intend  to  rent  to  Gov- 
ernment as  a  profitmaking  enterprise 
because  they  see  the  growth  of  the 
prison  population.  They  see  that  this 
is  a  need,  they  want  to  get  in  on  the 
action,  and  they  are  pouring  the  con- 
crete today. 

When  you  have  private  corporations 
planning  to  enter  the  business  of 
housing  prisoners  for  profit,  it  seems 
to  me  the  Senate  wants  to  take  a  very 
careful  look  at  the  projections  of  the 
size  of  the  prison  population. 

Anticrime  rhetoric  we  all  love  to 
utter.  Everybody  is  against  crime,  and 


we  like  to  make  the  speeches  to  prove 
it.  But  anticrime  rhetoric  for  con- 
sumption today  seems  to  me  to  be 
more  evident  in  this  bill  than  the  pru- 
dent planning  that  Is  necessary  to 
minimize  the  burden  on  tomorrow's 
taxpayers. 

Title  II  occupies  less  than  a  third  of 
the  bill.  Some  of  the  remainder  of  S. 
1762,  particularly  the  justice  assist- 
ance provisions  of  title  VI.  include  im- 
portant initiatives  in  the  fight  against 
crime.  Other  provisions  will  offer  the 
public  more  rhetoric  than  useful  re- 
sources. What  most  strikingly  charac- 
terizes title  II  are  the  unanswered 
questions  about  the  intentions  and  the 
likely  effects  of  this  sweeping  reform. 
Now  that  the  Senate  has  turned  to 
this  legislation,  I  hope  that  every  Sen- 
ator will  join  in  posing  these  ques- 
tions, in  giving  thorough  consideration 
to  the  responses  that  committee  mem- 
bers may  msike.  and,  most  important, 
in  helping  to  shape  the  final  answers 
which  may  someday  be  embodied  in 
the  statutes  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
^or  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
^he  provisions  to  which  he  is  objecting 
were  contained  in  S.  2572.  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  September  30. 
1982,  by  a  vote  of  95  to  1.  The  able 
Senator  from  Maryland  at  that  time 
ipoke  against  the  bill  and  was  the  only 
Senator  who  voted  against  it. 

Also,  the  provisions  he  is  objecting 
Lo  in  this  bill  were  added  to  H.R.  3963, 
which  passed  the  Senate  unanimously 
on  the  same  day.  Ultimately,  a  small 
number  of  crime  proposals  paired  the 
House  and  Senate  as  H.R.  3963,  but 
these  major  sentencing  provisions 
were  not  included  in  the  bill  as  finally 
passed.  The  President,  of  course, 
pocket-veioed  H.R.  3963  because  of  so- 
called  drug  czar  provisions.  The  point 
I  want  to  emphasize  here  is  that  the 
sentencing  title  in  S.  1762  has  been 
acted  on  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  a 
number  of  times  and  passed  the 
Senate  as  a  part  of  S.  2572  in  Septem- 
ber 1982  by  a  vote  of  95  to  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  a  lot  of 
lime  now.  I  may  answer  the  Senator  in 
more  detail  next  week.  But  the  point 
is  that  these  provisions  have  been 
carefully  studied  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  this  package  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  We  have 
worked  hard  on  this  bill.  We  think  we 
have  an  excellent  bill.  We  hope  that 


when  the  Senate  votes  on  this  bill 
next  week.  It  will  see  fit  to  pass  this 
package,  which  has  already  had  much 
consideration. 

I  might  add  that  the  Jusltice  De- 
partment has  carefully  studied  this 
bill.  They  approve  of  this  package. 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  advocated  this  package.  He  ap- 
proves the  bill.  The  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Biden,  and  the  mi- 
nority on  our  committee,  approve  It. 
We  are  all  together  on  this  bill.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  pass  It  with- 
out delay  when  It  comes  up  again  next 
week. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  In  a  short  time  from 
now,  I  shall  ask  the  permission  of  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  President 
pro  tempore,  to  submit  a  colloquy  be- 
tween myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  re- 
garding the  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced concerning  what  are  called  cop- 
killer  bullets— bullets  that  are  able  to 
penetrate  the  protective  equipment 
that  Is  now  issued  by  the  force. 

Senator  Laxalt  has  generously  sug- 
gested that  if  we  do  not  offer  it  as  an 
amendment  to  this  Important  legisla- 
tion, he  will  hold  hearings  at  a  later 
date.  But  for  the  moment,  we  need  to 
get  his  signature,  and  it  will  be  here  in 
a  short  while,  within  a  matter  of  mo- 
ments. 

HANDGUN  AMMUNITION  PROVISIONS  OF  S.  1762 

Mr.  President.  I  had  planned  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act.  an  amendment  to 
strengthen  the  bill's  provision  on 
armor-plerclng  handgun  ammunition. 
As  currently  written,  S.  1762  provides 
criminal  sanctions  for  the  use  of 
armor-piercing  handgun  bullets  in  a 
crime  of  violence.  My  amendment 
would  modify  this  section  by  Imposing 
a  ban  on  the  Import,  manufacture,  and 
sale  of  these  bullets.  I  quite  agree  that 
anyone  who  uses  armor-piercing  hand- 
gun ammunition  for  criminal  purposes 
should  be  punished  severely.  I  fear, 
however,  that  criminal  sanctions  alone 
will  not  provide  police  with  the  degree 
of  safety  they  deserve. 

For  that  reason,  on  February  17, 
1983,  I  Introduced  the  "Law  Enforce- 
ment Officers  Protection  Act  of  1983" 
(S.  555).  This  legislation  would  limit 
the  availability  and  use  of  armor-plerc- 
lng handgun  ammunition,  bullets  of 
use  only  to  penetrate  the  bullet-resist- 
ant vests  worn  by  police.  There  Is  an 
urgent  need  for  this  measure.  The  de- 
velopment of  bulletproof  vests  In  the 
mld-1970's  provided  law  enforcement 
officers  with  significantly  more  protec- 
tion than  had  previously  been  the 
case.  These  vests  have  been  credited 
already  with  saving  the  lives  of  some 


400  law  enforcement  officers.  Howev- 
er, these  vests  are  rendered  virtually 
useless  by  a  new  type  of  bullet,  one 
that  recently  has  entered  the  market 
in  large  numbers. 

These  high-velocity,  small-caliber, 
pointed  bullets,  made  of  hard  alloy  or 
steel-jacketed  lead,  have  no  legitimate 
commercial  value.  Tests  have  shown 
that  a  single  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  these  bullets  can  penetrate  the 
equivalent  of  four  bulletproof  vests. 
An  FBI  report  Issued  In  1982  Identified 
eight  different  bullets  capable  of  pene- 
trating the  most  commonly  worn 
police  vests. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  would  re- 
quire the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
to  determine  which  handgun  bullets, 
when  fired  from  a  handgun  with  a 
barrel  5  Inches  or  less  In  length,  are 
capable  of  penetrating  the  equivalent 
of  18  layers  of  Kevlar,  the  standard 
composition  of  most  police  vests. 
Kevlar  is  a  trade  name. 

I  note,  Mr.  President,  that  with  a 
barrel  of  5  Inches  or  less,  we  are  not 
talking  about  target  practice  pistols  or 
competition  pistols,  we  are  talking 
about  the  handguns  that  criminals  use 
to  kill  police  officers  when  the  encoun- 
ters come. 

My  legislation  would  ban  the  further 
manufacture.  Import,  sale,  or  use  of 
these  bullets,  except  when  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
law  enforcement  or  military  purposes. 
Any  licensed  Importer,  manufacturer, 
or  dealer  who  violated  this  act  would 
be  subject  to  a  fine,  imprisonment, 
and  revocation  of  his  Federal  license. 
Persons  carrying  an  Illegal  bullet 
during  the  commission  of  a  felony 
would  be  subject  to  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentences. 

The  companies  presently  manufac- 
turing armor-piercing  handgun  bullets 
claim  they  are  intended  for  police  use, 
yet  not  one  police  department  In  the 
country  will  employ  them— not  only 
because  of  their  awesome  penetration 
capacity,  but  also  because  they  pose 
greater  ricochet  hazards  than  more 
conventional  ammunition.  Only  a  few 
months  ago,  on  September  13,  32 
armor-plerclng  handgun  cartridges 
were  found  in  the  home  of  a  bank  rob- 
bery suspect  arrested  by  Nassau 
County  police  In  my  own  State  of  New 
York.  What  legitimate  reason,  may  I 
ask,  did  he  have  for  possessing  these 
lethal  bullets?  In  my  view,  none  what- 
soever. 

The  Nation  Is  slowly  awakening  to 
the  senseless  danger  posed  by  these 
bullets.  Already.  11  States  have  en- 
acted laws  against  armor-plerclng 
handgun  bullets.  I  understand  that  at 
least  seven  more  States  are  consider- 
ing such  legislation.  Police  officers  are 
pleading  for  protection.  This  amend- 
ment has  the  public  support  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police, 
the  International  Union  of  Police  As- 


sociations, as  well  as  dozens  of  other 
national  and  State  law  enforcement 
organizations.  As  sentiment  across  the 
country  builds  against  "cop  killer"  bul- 
lets. It  Is  Incumbent  on  the  Senate  to 
address  the  Issue.  In  the  Interest  of  al- 
lowing all  Senators  to  act  upon  this 
measure  from  a  position  of  maximum 
knowledge,  I  am  willing  to  not  offer 
this  amendment  at  this  time,  as  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Nevada 
has  agreed  to  schedule  a  hearing  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  on  the 
matter  and  proliferation  of  "cop 
killer"  bullets  and  my  proposal,  S.  555. 

This  hearing  will  provide  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  Inform  the  Senate  on  the  De- 
partment's own  efforts  to  provide  a 
definition  of  armor-piercing  ammuni- 
tion suitable  for  legislation  to  ban 
these  bullets.  It  will  also  give  law  en- 
forcement officials  a  chance  to  present 
their  views  to  Congress. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  for 
his  interest  in  providing  our  law  en- 
forcement officers  with  the  maximum 
degree  of  protection  against  the  use  of 
armor-piercing  ammunition.  The  pro- 
visions of  S.  1762  concerning  this  type 
of  ammunition  are  directed  at  the 
criminal  use  of  armor-plerclng  hand- 
gun bullets.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
hopes  that  these  provisions  will  pro- 
vide an  effective  means  of  deterrence 
to  those  who  may  consider  using 
armor-plerclng  handgun  bullets  during 
the  perpetration  of  crimes.  S.  1762 
does  not,  however,  ban  the  manufac- 
ture. Import,  or  sale  of  these  bullets. 
As  my  colleague  from  New  York  Is 
aware,  many  law  enforcement  officials 
remain  concerned  that,  with  no  re- 
strictions on  the  availability  of  lethal 
armor-plerclng  handgun  ammunition, 
criminal  sanctions  alone  will  not  pro- 
vide police  with  sufficient  protection.  I 
recognize  the  need  to  address  their 
concern  and  have  agreed  to  schedule  a 
hearing  in  my  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Law  as  soon  as  possible.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  completed  its  research  on  the 
formulation  of  a  definition  of  armor- 
plerclng  handgun  ammunition  which 
could  be  used  to  limit  the  availability 
of  these  bullets.  A  hearing  on  the  issue 
of  armor-piercing  handgun  ammuni- 
tion will  afford  the  Department  a 
chance  to  report  its  findings  to  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Nevada  for 
his  gracious  cooperation  on  this 
matter.  I  am  grateful  that  he  has 
agreed  to  give  the  Issue  of  'cop  killer" 
bullets  the  attention  it  so  deserves. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  my  strong  support  for  the  core 
provisions  of  the  President's  crime 
package  contained  in  S.  1762.  As  a 
person  who  has  spent  much  of  his  life 
in   law   enforcement— as   an  assistant 
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district  attorney,  staff  member  of  the 
Warren  Commission,  and  district  at- 
torney of  Philadelphia— I  have  a  deep 
familiarity  with  the  important  issues 
raised  by  this  legislation.  And  as  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
have  had  opportunities  to  chair  and 
participate  in  hearings,  to  review  and 
draft  language,  and  to  have  input  on 
many  titles  of  this  final  product. 

It  is  time  that  we  recognize,  as  the 
bail  provisions  of  S.  1762  do.  that 
courts  should  be  permitted  to  consider 
danger  to  community  in  making  bail 
decisions.  At  the  present  time,  many 
courts  routinely  impose  high  money 
bonds  under  the  guise  of  risk  of  flight 
in  order  to  hold  defendants  they  be- 
lieve to  be  dangers.  Prank  recognition 
of  danger  as  a  legitimate  consider- 
ation, with  appropriate  procedural 
safeguards,  is  overdue. 

At  the  same  time,  where  these  new 
bail  laws  serve  to  authorize  pretrial  de- 
tention of  defendants  without  any 
bond,  we  have  a  special  obligation  to 
insure  a  speedy  trial.  In  my  view,  pre- 
trial detention  is  constitutional  only 
when  coupled  with  a  speedy  trial  re- 
quirement. 

Another  important  title  of  this  bill 
makes  significant  reforms  in  the  in- 
sanity law.s.  Following  the  Hinckley 
verdict.  I  held  several  hearings  to  ex- 
plore the  variou.s  reform  options.  Our 
final  approach  in  my  view  is  a  sound 
one;  First,  put  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  defendant,  second,  provide  for 
automatic  commitment  to  a  secure 
mental  hospital  for  those  acquitted  by 
reason  of  insanity;  and  third,  restrict 
psychiatric  testimoiiy  on  ultimate 
issues.  I  am  also  gratified  that  the 
committee  has  included  a  provision 
that  the  insanity  defense  will  apply 
only  to  those  with  severe  mental  ill- 
ne.sses  and  not  those  with  mere  per- 
sonality disorders  such  as  antisocial 
personalities. 

The  Justice  assistance  provisions  of 
S.  1762  will  provide  much-needed  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  State  and  local 
law  t  nforccment  agencies  for  focused 
support  of  anliiTime  programs  of 
proven  effectiveness.  This  bill  original- 
ly was  approved  by  the  committee  as 
S.  53,  which  I  introduced  on  January 
26.  1983,  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
that  the  Justice  assistance  program 
will  provide  benefits  for  every  State 
and  district. 

I  wish  also  to  mention  a  new  provi- 
sion dealing  with  juvenile  records  in 
title  12  of  S.  1762.  Under  present  law. 
all  juvenile  records  are  sealed  and  can 
be  opened  only  by  the  often  cumber- 
some and  time-consuming  process  of  a 
court  order.  At  a  hearing  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Justice  on 
July  19.  1983,  witnesses  detailed  the 
importance  of  the  records  to  prosecu- 
tors for  charging  and  plea-bargaining 
decisions  and  to  courts  for  bail  and 
sentencing  decisions.  It  is  unfortunate 
but  true  that  at  15  or  16  years  of  age 


many  young  persons  are  already 
career  criminals  by  any  definition.  To 
keep  this  information  from  prosecu- 
tors and  courts  can  result  in  a  miscar- 
riage of  justice. 

Under  the  new  provisions,  access  to 
these  juvenile  records  would  be  auto- 
matic rather  than  discretionary  for 
qualifying  persons.  Second,  where  a 
juvenile  has  been  twice  adjudicated  a 
delinquent  for  a  felony  crime  of  vio- 
lence or  a  drug  offense,  that  informa- 
tion would  be  transmitted  to  the  FBI 
for  inclusion  in  their  records.  In  no 
way  would  the  amendments  change 
the  legal  effect  of  a  delinquency  adju- 
dication on  a  juvenile:  it  would  only 
provide  accurate  information  for  those 
who  need  it. 

1  also  support  the  other  titles  of  S. 
1762  which  strengthen  criminal  for- 
feiture provisions,  revise  drug  laws, 
permit  donation  of  surplus  property 
for  prison  space,  and  strengthen  child 
pornography  laws.  I  urge  this  bill's 
speedy  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  2:15  p.m.  In  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY-TREATY  DOCUMENT 
NO,  98-13 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
injunction  of  secrecy  be  removed 
from  the  Convention  for  the  Protec- 
tion and  Development  of  the  Marine 
Environment  of  the  Wider  Caribbean 
Region  (Treaty  Document  No.  98-13). 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
today  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  also  ask  that  the  treaty  be  consi- 
dered as  having  been  read  the  first 
time:  that  it  be  referred,  with  accom- 
panying papers,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed:  and  that  the  F*resident's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, the  Convention  for  the  Protec- 
tion and  Development  of  the  Marine 
Environment  of  the  Wider  Caribbean 
Region.  The  Department  of  State  has 
prepared  a  report  with  respect  to  the 
Convention  which  is  attached.  I  also 
transmit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  infor- 
mation, the  Protocol  to  the  Conven- 
tion Concerning  Cooperation  in  Com- 
bating Oil  Spills  in  the  Wider  Caribbe- 
an Region  and  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Cartagena  Conference  which  adopted 
the  Convention  and  Protocol. 

The  Convention  for  the  Protection 
and  Development  of  the  Marine  Envi- 
ronment of  the  Wider  Caribbean 
Region  will  create  general  legal  obliga- 
tions to  protect  the  marine  environ- 
ment of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  areas  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  immediately  adjacent  thereto. 
It  covers  a  variety  of  forms  of  marine 
pollution  including  pollution  from 
ships,  pollution  by  dumping,  pollution 
from  land-based  sources,  pollution 
from  seabed  activities,  and  airborne 
pollution.  It  includes  provisions  on 
specially  protected  areas,  cooperation 
in  emergency  situations,  and  environ- 
mental impact  assessment.  The  Con- 
vention also  contains  an  annex  outlin- 
ing non-compulsory  procedures  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  arising 
under  the  Convention. 

The  Convention,  which  was  conclud- 
ed within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  Environment  Program's  Re- 
gional Seas  Program,  is  intended  to  be 
supplemented,  where  necessary,  by 
the  development  of  specific  protocols 
to  it,  such  as  the  Protocol  Concerning 
Cooperation  in  Combating  Oil  Spills  in 
the  Wider  Caribbean  Region  (which 
extends  to  other  hazardous  substances 
as  well),  providing  for  more  concrete 
obligations.  In  areas  where  there  are 
existing  international  agreements, 
such  as  on  marine  pollution  from 
ships  and  by  dumping,  the  Convention 
provides  for  the  application  of  the  rel- 
evant international  rules  and  stand- 
ards developed  under  those  agree- 
ments. 

The  entry  into  force  of  the  Conven- 
tion, augmented  by  its  Protocol,  will 
be  an  important  step  in  creating,  in 
the  region,  marine  pollution  standards 
which  are  generally  higher,  more  uni- 
form, consistent  in  character,  and 
closer  to  our  own  than  presently  exist. 
Consequently,  the  Convention  and  its 
Protocol  will  provide  new  protection 
for  United  States  territory,  the  Gulf 
States,  as  well  as  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  United  States  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Protection  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Marine  Environment  of 
the  Wider  Caribbean  Region.  Expedi- 
tious United  States  ratification  of  the 


Convention  would  demonstrate  our 
concern  for  the  protection  of  the 
marine  environment  of  the  Caribbean 
region  and  our  commitment  to  the 
region  as  a  whole.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  United  States  will  also  play  a 
leadhng  role  hn  the  effective  imple- 
mentation of  the  Convention,  which 
we  expect  to  enter  into  force  in  a  short 
period  of  time.  To  this  end,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  United  States  be  repre- 
sented at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties,  which  will  be  held  no 
later  than  2  years  after  entry  into 
force  of  the  Convention,  following  the 
deposit  of  the  ninth  instrument  of 
ratification,  acceptance,  approval,  or 
accession. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  Convention  and  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  January  27,  1984. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY, 
JANUARY  30,  1984 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier  I 
asked,  and  the  Senate  granted,  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  Monday,  January  30,  1984. 
I  would  like  to  change  that  to  adjourn- 
ment. Mr.  President.  However,  before 
I  do  so,  may  I  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  if  he  is  pre- 
pared to  clear  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest for  the  usual,  as  we  say,  boiler- 
plate language  in  respect  to  adjourn- 
ment at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  apologize  for  the  delay. 
I  have  no  objection. 

Mr,  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  convenes 
on  Monday,  January  30,  1984,  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  be  dispensed 
with,  no  resolutions  come  over  under 
the  rule,  the  call  of  the  calendar  be 
dispensed  with,  and  following  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  special  orders 
in  favor  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan), 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each,  to 
be  followed  by  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes  in  length,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each;  and 
provided  further  that  the  morning 
hour  be  deemed  to  have  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


BEN  FIRSHEIN.  OFFICIAL  RE- 
PORTER OF  DEBATES.  U.S. 
SENATE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  inform  the  Senate  of  the 
death  of  Ben  Firshein,  one  of  the  Offi- 
cial Reporters  of  the  Debates. 

Ben  has  reported  debates  and  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Senate  Chamber  for 
nearly  the  past  10  years.  Prior  to  join- 
ing the  Official  Reporters,  for  many 
years  he  reported  proceedings  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
numerous  other  committees  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  Outstanding  assignments  in 
his  reporting  career  were  the  Water- 
gate hearings  and  the  hearings  con- 
cerning the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senate  I  extend 
our  sincere  condolences  to  his  wife 
Ruth  and  all  the  members  of  their 
family. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  just  made 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
concerning  the  death  of  this  outstand- 
ing reporter  of  debates. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great  sad- 
ness that  I,  too,  wish  to  comment  on 
the  passing  of  a  distinguished  individ- 
ual, Ben  Firshein. 

Ben  served  the  U.S.  Senate  as  an  Of- 
ficial Reporter  of  Debates  for  the  past 
10  years.  He  began  his  career  in  New 
York  City  as  a  court  reporter  during 
the  Great  Depression  and  arrived  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  the  early  forties. 
Before  coming  to  the  Senate,  Ben 
served  as  an  official  reporter  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, the  White  House,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  both  national  party 
conventions.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  his  profession. 

Ben  was  also  a  very  proud  man, 
proud  of  his  work,  his  family,  and  the 
friendships  he  cherished.  He  always 
had  a  kind  word  and  humorous  story 
for  any  police  officer.  Doorkeeper, 
page,  or  Senator.  His  humor,  profes- 
sionalism, caring  nature  and  most  of 
all  his  friendship  will  be  deeply 
missed.  On  behalf  of  my  colleagues 
and  myself,  I  wish  to  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  wife,  Ruth,  and 
their  three  children,  Margie.  Jan,  and 
Steve. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  majority  leader  in  expressing 
my  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Firshein  and  to 
her  family  on  the  death  today  of  Ben- 
jamin H.  Firshein. 

Ben  was  more  than  an  official  re- 
porter of  Senate  debates.  He  was  a 
keen  observer  of  the  congressional 
scene  and  a  connoisseur  of  Senate 
style.  He  often  heard  the  humor  that 
others  missed  and  saw  the  gap  in  logic 
that  others  overlooked.  To  him  the 
Senate  was  a  human  institution  in 
which  he  was  an  essential  part. 

Since  he  was  a  citizen  of  Maryland, 
we  had  a  special  bond.  But  his  profes- 
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Senate  that  will  miss  him. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
JANUARY  30.  1984 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr,  President.  I  see  no 
other  Senator  seeking  recognition.  I 
move  now.  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate,  at  2:49  p.m..  adjourned  until 
Monday,  January  30,  1984.  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  January  27.  1984: 

Department  of  Commerce 

Irving  P,  Margulies,  of  Mar.vland,   to  be 
general  counsel  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, vice  Sherman  E.  Unger.  deceased. 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  593  and  8371.  title  10, 
United  States  Code, 

LINE  OF  the  air  FORCE 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 
Allan.  Andrew  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Attebury.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Batchelder,  Harry  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berkey,  Thomas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blair.  Jack  W,.  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blanton.  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Branch.  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bridges.  Clayton  I..  Sr„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryant.  Clarence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bubel.  Howard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burnham.  Hathorne  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Canavan.  Gregory  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cantrell,  George  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chatham.  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Choplin.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chrisman.  Albert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cruz,  Humberlo  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davison.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dean,  Donald  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Debussy.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dicaprio,  Patrick  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickinson.  Joseph  W,.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Didlake.  Willaim  W..  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dutrow,  George  P,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eckard.  Roy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elman.  Howard  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fisher.  Earl  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gamer.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garrison.  Durrell  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gault.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gorman,  Haven  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greider.  Gordon  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grose.  Andrew  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall,  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hammond.  Bobby  L.,  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hannon.  Lawrence  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harper.  David  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrington.  David  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hasler.  Dwight  F,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hendry.  Charles  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henny.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoop.  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Houk.  James  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunsucker.  George  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Bobbie  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jernigan.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Benny  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Elsie  M„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Russell  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Jones.  Conway  B..  Jr..  579-50  5480 
Jones.  Robert  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordan.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kezar,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kinsella.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krizek.  Donald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Liehtfoot,  Thomas  E,.  528-38  0534 
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January  27,  1984 


Burton.  Claytkn  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Degurse.  John  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hain.  Elwood  B,.  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelly.  Thomas  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCarthy.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neville.  William  V..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 


Emerson.  Richard  A.  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hegg.  Wallace  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Helsing,  Joseph  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kottak.  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marty.  Cecil  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Page,  William  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robb,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


January  27,  1984 

Maj,  Robert  F,  Gray,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Andrew  G,  Gross.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj,  Stephen  L,  Hebbard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Richard  E,  Hoyt.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Patrick  J,  Hurley,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Richard  C.  Jameson.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj,  William  J,  Mason.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Anderson.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrews,  Sidney  B„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Appleby,  Landry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Archbold.  William  P„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Archiable,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arizu,  David  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong,  Frank  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Breitung,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Breuer.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brezovec.  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Briggs.  Lyle  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brightwell,  Bobby  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brock,  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brock,  Roger  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Jones.  Conway  B..  Jr..  579-50  5480 
Jones.  Robert  H..  456-56  7226 
Jordan,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kezar.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kinsella,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krizek.  Donald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lightfoot.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lincoln.  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Livingston.  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Macdowell.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Laura  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maurer.  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maxwell.  Tom  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mccracken.  Theodore  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonald.  Bross  K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mcfrye.  James  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitchell.  Samuel  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitchelmore.  Garry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan.  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ness.  Buford  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neubauer.  Charles  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neubert.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nichol.  Harry  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olson.  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Osborne.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parsons.  Reginald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peck.  Prank  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pfister.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillips.  Prancis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pitts.  Rex  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raymer.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reardon.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reich.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodriguez.  Rodolfo  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roewer.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sample.  Travis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sapp.  Edwin  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schultz.  Neil  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seal.  Galen  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seemann.  Arthur  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sevcrson.  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shelok.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sherrard.  James  E..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slebrch.  Eugene  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steele.  Clifford  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Svarverud.  Dale  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Symmes.  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tate.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Teasley.  Martin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thurlow.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tracy.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vogel.  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wagner.  Prederick  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallenmeyer.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WaUon.  Frank  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Webster.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  Jerry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  Milton  J..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whittemore.  John  D..  560  38-6933 
Williams.  Walker  M..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Winebarger.  Porrest  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Winters.  Walter  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WooUey.  Verlin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Worthington.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wylie.  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN.  CORPS 

Chancellor.  Gerald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harder.  Jon  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Cheney,  George  K..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hale,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hickory,  John  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaiser.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MacDonald.  Gerald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mayo.  George  E..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Studt.  Kurt  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wong.  Shannon.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

Bovington.  George  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Burton.  Claytkn  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Degurse.  John  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hain,  Elwood  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelly.  Thomas  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCarthy.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neville.  William  V..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Baldwin.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bentlage,  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bice.  Clarence  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Board.  Thomas  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyce,  Merle  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cambier.  Jacob  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carroll,  Mark  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carson.  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook.  Clarence  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curran,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hafner,  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hongladarom,  Thaworn.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jensen,  Eric  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Albert.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knauf,  Daniel  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lobritz.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long,  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McHargue.  Anna  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller,  Albert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neal.  Ronald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peters.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Polonsky.  Leonard..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rettek.  Seymour.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rose,  Howard  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanders.  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott.  Jack.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sherrer.  Edward  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Siegel.  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sundareson.  Alistair  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tallant.  Arthur  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner.  Jerald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vinoski.  Bernard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wherry,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Josie  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Willis.  Marshall  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Willoughby.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

NURSE  CORPS 

Darmody.  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hartnett,  Joan  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henderson,  Nancy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hofer,  Joan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoffmaster.  Joan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kautz,  Joan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Macko,  Ollie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mansour,  Georganne,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myli.  Alice  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pohlman.  Vivian  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ray.  Marilyn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strain.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Carlile.  Bruce  E,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chester.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hays,  Henry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lacy.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mcintosh.  Stuart  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merwin,  Carl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pace.  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

Klemm,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Air  Porce 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  indicated  in  the  Reserve  of 
the  Air  Force,  under  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 307,  title  32,  United  States  Code,  and 
sections  8363  and  593,  title  10,  United  States 
Code. 

LINE  or  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 
Braig,  Jacob  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell,  Gordon  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cano.  Ramon.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cory.  Lester  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Desforges.  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Emerson,  Richard  A.  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hegg.  Wallace  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Helsing,  Joseph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kottak.  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marty.  Cecil  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Page,  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robb,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robertson.  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schantz.  Bruce  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slifer.  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sobzack,  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanwinkle,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Villano,  Salvatore,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Washington,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  John  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Ellerby.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuhn,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kwan,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lindgren,  Ivan  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwartz,  Edward  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Porce  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  grades  and  dates  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce 
provided  that  in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing  officers   be   appointed   in   a   grade 
higher  than  that  indicated. 

line  of  the  air  force 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 


Hodge,  Curtis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  captain 
Leech,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marcelis,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCloud,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nichols,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Records,  William  E.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Air  Porce 
The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Porce  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  593(a)  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended: 

LINE  or  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Maj.  Donald  R.  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Russell  C.  Axtell.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Joseph  C.  Carr,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Lawrence  M.  Dicus,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Aldor  J.  Dubois,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Duane  H.  Ellingson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Jerry  W.  Gillean,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Bruce  E,  Hansen,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Larry  K.  Hansem,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Johnny  J.  Hobbs,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Dickey  W.  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Jennings  W.  Moore.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Tim  E.  Moreland,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  John  P.  SiUiman.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  William  H.  Strom,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Robert  B.  Till,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Robert  K.  Webb,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Rowland  R.  Wilson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  THE  Air  Force 
The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  593(a)  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended: 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

7"o  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Maj.  Michael  A.  Armour,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Richard  L.  Bailey.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Spencer  C.  Bridgman,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Robert  E.  Canter.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Robert  L.  Cochran,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  James  A.  Egizii.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Maj.  Robert  P.  Gray.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Andrew  G.  Gross.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Stephen  L.  Hebbard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Richard  E.  Hoyt,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Richard  C.  Jameson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  William  J.  Mason,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  William  L.  Maxson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  James  A.  McCoy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Robert  K.  Mintz.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Ernest  R.  Oliveira.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Thomas  W.  Powers.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Charles  P.  Rogers.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  George  H.  Rogerson.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Larry  A.  Smith.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  William  J.  Stockwell.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Alfred  H.  Tichenor,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Hugh  H.  Wilson.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

LEGAL 

Maj.  Dan  E.  Dennis.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Karl  W.  Kristoff,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Donald  A.  LaBar,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Avrum  M.  Rabin,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Terry  D.  VanHorn,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN 

Maj.  John  M.  Wendel,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Maj.  Stephen  M.  Kranz,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Krikor  O.  Partamian,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  THE  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  628,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended,  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Porce. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Amels,  Bernard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pelker,  Richard  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hale,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Liebner,  Manfred  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Obrien,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwab,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skarke.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  major 
Descoteaux,  Louis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Madley.  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

To  be  major 
Hill,  William  A,.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  THE  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3366,  3367. 
3370.  and  3383: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Davis.  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 
Toland,  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vogel,  George  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Acevedo,  Rafael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adair.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alanis.  Daniel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aldrich.  Merritt  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alexander.  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen,  John  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen,  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anders.  Dwane  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson,  Henry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Anderson.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrews,  Sidney  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Appleby,  Landry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Archbold,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Archiable,  James  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arizu.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong.  Frank  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amovitz.  Benton  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Atherton,  Peter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Atkins,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Atkinson,  Thurman,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Austin,  Fredrick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ayers,  Curtis  P..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bachman,  David  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baer,  Terry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Prank  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Balamaci,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baldwin,  Roger  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baldwin,  Ted  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Balmer,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Banaitis,  Jerome  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Banjanin,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Banks,  Ralph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barham,  Leslie  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barker,  Geoffrey  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barkes,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barlow,  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bamer,  Bruce  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bamer.  Byron  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barnes.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barnette,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barrera,  Fabricio,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartosch,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bass,  Henry  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Batista,  Armand  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beaman,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bean.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bechtel,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bechroge,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bedell,  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beggs,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bellah,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bellavia,  Carl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bellhouse,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berich,  Milos  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berl.  Herbert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bertagnolli.  Frank.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Biber,  Brian  F„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Biddy,  James  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bielen,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Biermann,  Hugo  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Biggs,  Danny  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Biles.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Billings.  Clarence,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Birmingham.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bishop,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blake,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blanchard,  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blomgren,  George  H„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bodde.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boehnke,  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boling,  Joseph  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bond,  Ottis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bondi,  Hart  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bondurant,  Herbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bonesteel,  Murl  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Borjes,  Jackson  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bottomley,  Bruce  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bouchard,  Lee  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyd.  Calmar  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyd,  Joe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyd,  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bozeman,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bozin,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bozzelli,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Braafladt,  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brady,  Edward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brady.  John  M„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brandon,  Curtis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bray,  Frank  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Breedlove,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Breedlove.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Breitung.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Breuer,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brezovec,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Briggs.  Lyle  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brightwell,  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brock,  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brock,  Roger  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brock,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brockinton,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brockliss,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brodzinski,  Theodore,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Broome,  Cecil  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Ralph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brownell,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Browning.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Browning,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brownlee,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brummett.  Norman  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brunner,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bucek.  Gerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Budreau,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bugielski,  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burgamy,  Ronnell  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burgess.  Leiand  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burke.  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burkhalter,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burkhardt,  Albert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burson,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buss,  Allan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bye.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byms,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cable,  Larry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cagley.  Lonnie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caldwell,  Raymond  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calhoun.  Wesley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calior,  John  H.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cameron,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell,  Charles  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campisano,  Peter  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campos,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Candlen,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cantrell,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cardosi,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carlisle,  Byron,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carlson,  Donald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carlson,  Terrance  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cameal,  Samuel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carrero,  Antonio,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carriger,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carroll,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carson,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter,  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Car\'er,  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gary,  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cash,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cassidy,  Joel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Castlen,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Celosse,  Herman  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cerchio,  Nicholas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chandler,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chapa,  Arthur  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chapman,  Edsel  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Charlton,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chauvin,  Henry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chevis,  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ChrUtenot,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christensen,  Marth,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christy,  Samuel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cieslowski,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cimeley,  Roy  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clapp.  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark,  Donald  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clarke,  Cortlandt  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cleaver,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clemetson.  James  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cleveland.  Frank  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cloaninger.  Charlie.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clotfelter,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cluck,  Larry  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coker,  Fletcher  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Cole.  Floyd  B.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins.  Seth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins,  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Connor,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook.  Edward  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook.  Glyn  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooper.  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Eichenberg.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eisenbraun.  Warren.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ellerbe.  Edward  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ellis.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elmore.  George  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ely.  Cameron  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Emerson.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Granata.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grandinetti.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grantham.  Norman  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grasso.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graves.  Bruce  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graves.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray.  Douglas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Hughes.  Arville  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hughes.  Joe  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hulcher.  Bruce  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Humbert.  Philippe  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunt.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunter.  Elinor  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kurd.  Gerald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Koonce.  Kelly  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Korte.  Prank  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kovach.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kras.  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kreger.  Eugene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kreuzer,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krilich.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


McGinness.  Gerald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGruder,  Sterlin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McHugh,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKenna,  Clifford  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKinney.  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKinney.  Wilson  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLaughlin,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Cole.  Floyd  B.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins.  Seth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Connor.  William  R..  423  52  7688 
Cook.  Edward  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook.  Glyn  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooper.  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooper.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooper.  Larry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooper.  Phillip  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooper.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coppolino.  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corcoran.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cordova.  Carlas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corley.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cormier.  Paul  E..  050-38  7758 
Cornelison.  Lee  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Court.  Francis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Covington.  Wayne  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cowan.  Jack  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox.  Paul  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crane.  Gerald  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crawford.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crommelin.  Quentin.  263-90  2544 
Crook.  Martin  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crosby.  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crow.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crowder.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cueria.  Joseph  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CumminRS.  Lee  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cummins,  Clarence  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curtis.  Donald  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cusick.  Raymond  T..  036-28  9017 
Czeczok.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dahms.  Denis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daltry.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Damelia.  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Damron.  Ronald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davie.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davies.  Benjamin  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Day.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deason.  Jesse  T..  420-54  0651 
Decatur.  Wallace  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Decker.  Dennis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dee.  Orville  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dehanas.  Jack  M..  214-36  2553 
Demars.  Fred  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Demmler.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Demora.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Demott.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dengler.  Laurence  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Denman.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deverse.  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dewing.  Judith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dewitt.  George  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Diakiw.  Nicholas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickinson.  Alfred  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickinson.  James  D..  525  36-3848 
Dixon.  Perrion  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dorrington.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dowdy.  Newton  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dreisbach.  Farrell.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drew.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Driscoll.  John  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Driscoll.  Raymond  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Druding.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dubois.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duncan.  Boyd  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunn.  George  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunn.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunne.  James  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duval.  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
East.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Easterwood.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Easton.  William  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eckert.  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eckles.  Larry  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edenfield.  James  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eggleston.  Darry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Eichenberg.  William.  570-60  3685 
Eisenbraun.  Warren.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ellerbe.  Edward  B.,  233  56-6487 
Ellis.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elmore.  George  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ely.  Cameron  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Emerson.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Enslen.  Bruce  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evans.  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evans.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Everhart.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eward.  Marshall  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eyre.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Falletti.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paris.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parquhar.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paure.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fellencer,  Paul  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peltus.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferrandino.  Marjorie.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Piarkoski.  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pincham.  Maury  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fischer.  Paul  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fisher.  Alva  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fitzer.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Florczak.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Florice.  Waymon  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flynn.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plynn.  Ronald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foley.  David  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fonseca-Cedeno.  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Forbes.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ford.  Samuel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foster.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foster.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fournier.  Eugene  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fowler.  Calvin  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pox.  Harry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pox.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pralix.  Henry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prance.  Jimmy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Francisco.  Sidney  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Francisco.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prancoeur.  Armand  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prederickson.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Predette.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frew.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fritz.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pugit.  Edward  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Purgess.  John.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Purlow.  Jewel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fusilier.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gage.  Edwin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Galbierczyk.  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gait.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gamblin.  Hoyt  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garcia-Viera,  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gardner.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gardner.  Ralph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garrette.  Lyie  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaston.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gatewood.  Oscar  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Geiger.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gengenbach.  Dolton.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gentry.  William  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Germer.  Thomas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibbs.  Joseph  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gillaspie.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gillrup.  Theodore  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ginal.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glaske.  Neal  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glaspey.  Ruth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gleason.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glennon.  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Godshall.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goff.  Lawrence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goin.  Bobby  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goldberg.  Sherwood.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gosz.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gottenstrater.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graber,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grace.  Harold  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grady.  Thomas  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grages.  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Granata.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grandinetti.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grantham.  Norman  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grasso.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graves.  Bruce  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graves.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray.  Douglas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green.  Roger  C  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green.  Ronnie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grigsby.  Bruce  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grinstead.  Benjamin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gritzmacher.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Groseclose.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Groth.  Manfred.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gruber.  George  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guilfoyle.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gutierrez.  Carlos.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hagler.  Don  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haight.  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haines.  Norman  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haley.  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall,  Clement  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall,  Edwin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  James  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Halpern.  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanson,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanson.  Mahlon  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harcourt.  Milo  M.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harmon.  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harper.  Ronnie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris,  Ronnie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris.  Clifford  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris,  Lewis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hart,  Claudius  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hart,  Malvoicen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hartley,  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harty.  Nicholas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hasf  jord.  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hatzenbiler,  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haught,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hawkes,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hays.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hays,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haythe.  Winston  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heaberlin.  Gaylen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heacock,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heller.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hemenway,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hendee.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henderson.  Jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henderson.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hendericksen,  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hendrickson.  Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henely,  Rodney  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hensley.  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hertz.  Sylvia  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hiett.  Larry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Higgins.C.  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hightower,  Wlllar  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hileman.  Jerome  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill.  Prank  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hintz.  Raymond  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hix.  Robert  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hixson,  Jerry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoffman.  Steven  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holbrook.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holt.  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Homan.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Honsowetz.  Frances,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoover,  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hopley.  Douglas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hopper.  Leo  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Horn.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoskinson.  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
House.  Murphy  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howard.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howell,  Leon  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howell.  Ralph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hower.  Henry  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hrynyshen.  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Hughes.  Arville  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hughes.  Joe  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hulcher.  Bruce  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Humbert.  Philippe  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunt.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunter.  Elinor  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kurd.  Gerald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hurtado.  Arthur  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hutcheson.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hutson.  Anthony  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hyatt,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hypse.  Steven  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ingle.  Francis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ives.  Glen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Dante  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobsen,  Benjamin,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James,  Elaine  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Janes,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jefferson,  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jelen.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jennings.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jiran.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johmann.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Aaron  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Alva  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Daniel  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnsnn.  Everett  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
John.son.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Wayman  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnston.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Benjamin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Francis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Harvey  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Michael  M..  134  34-4953 
Jones.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Thoma.s  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordan.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordan.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordan.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Josephson.  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kalbouss.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaliveas.  Theodore,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kalokerinos,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kanstrup.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kantz.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karahalios.  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kazmierski,  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kefflcr.  Arthur  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keil.  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keleher.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keller,  Nicholas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keller.  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelley.  Kevin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelly.  James,  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelly  .  Ralph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennedy.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennel.  Larry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kenney.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kern.  Stuart  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kerns.  Timothy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keyes.  Billy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kiefer.  Frank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kierstead.  Fred  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  Charles  R..  006-3S-8571 
King.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  Frederick.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King,  J,  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kirby.  Arthur  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kirkman.  Robin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klein.  Calvin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kline.  Jay  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knickerbocker.  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knox.  Everett  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kobiskie.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kocherhans.  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koepp.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koldan.  Gregory  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Koonce,  Kelly  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Korte.  Frank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kovach,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kras.  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kreger.  Eugene  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kreuzer,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krilich,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krsnak,  Jimmy,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuhar,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kunitake,  Nelson  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lacilla,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lackey,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ladewig,  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laforce,  Leroy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lanier.  Douglas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larmour.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larson.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laughlin,  Gregory  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lavergne,  Guillermo,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawless,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawson.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laycock.  Clifford  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lear,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leavell,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leblanc,  Bryan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leblanc,  Dennis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leite.  Abel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leroy,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lesser.  Harold  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis,  Bayan,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis,  Gene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis,  Jesse  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lima,  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Linton,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Livieratos.  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lockhart,  Jesse  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lombardi,  Leonard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long,  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lonie,  Edwin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loop.  Curtis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lopez,  Federico.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lopez,  Ramon  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Letter.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Louvet,  Richard  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lowe.  August  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lowinger.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lunquist,  Frank  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lutes.  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luttermoser,  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MacAleer,  Eddy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mackey,  Alexander  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mackey,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mallett,  Walter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malloy,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Markham,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marks,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marshall,  Orville  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marshall.  Ralph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  James  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin,  Keith  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martinack,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marty,  Wayne  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Massey,  Stoney.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mastal,  Edward  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mathews,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matthews,  Glenny  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matthews,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
May,  Eugene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mazuk.  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCafferty.  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCandless,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCoUough.  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCord,  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCoy,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDaniel.  Danny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDannald.  Werner  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDavitt.  Gerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McElwain.  Thomas  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McFarland.  Warren.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


McGinness.  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGruder,  Sterlin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McHugh,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKenna.  Clifford  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKinney.  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKinney,  Wilson  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLaughlin.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLellan.  Samuel  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLendon,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McManus.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McMurdo,  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNees,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McPherson,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meadows.  Maberon  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meadows.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mees.  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meier.  Thomas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mencl,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merchant,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Messer,  Walter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Messerle,  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meyer,  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meyers.  Prank  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Michalek.  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mikesh,  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Milam.  Edward  L..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Milasnovich.  Nicj,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tiller,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
liller.  Gray  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Raymond  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Thomas.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Vernon  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Milligan.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mills,  Virgil  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lissroon,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitchell.  Billy  N..  492-44  2359 
Mitchell.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Molnar,  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Monroe.  Eugene  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Montague.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
loon.  Owen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mooney.  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore,  Edwin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moormann,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moran,  Lawrence  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moran,  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris,  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morrison.  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morrison.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morrlssey.  Kevin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morrow,  Eben  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morse,  Corley  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morse,  Stephen  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morton.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mott,  Matthew  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Motter.  Ned  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Motz,  William  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mowery,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mozingo,  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Munch,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Munguia,  Rudolph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Munhall,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy,  Owen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy,  Timothy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nadwodny,  Kenneth  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nagel,  Everett  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nakashima,  Gerald  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neel.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neelly,  Clarence  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neglia,  Anthony  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Carl  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson,  Leslie  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newbill,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newell,  Donna.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nichols.  Rex  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nimocks.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Niner.  RoberU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ninnis,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nishimura.  Rodney  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Noll.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nordstrom.  Phillip.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norton.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nunn.  Jack  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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ReUlaff.  Aloysius.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reynolds.  Colin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rhea,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richards.  Harvey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richards.  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richardson,  Everett,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riesbeck,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Smallwood.  Tennant.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Alan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Gerald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Harbert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Jeffrey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Ralph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Tonge,  Gary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Townsend.  Louis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Townsend,  Wade  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trout.  Harry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tryon.  Anne  Marie,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Unger,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Urista,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Wolk,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood,  Bennett  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood,  Frederick  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood.  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wray,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wrede.  Ryland  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wun,  Ronald  M.  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Sabio.  Andres  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Denker,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Niner.  RoberU  U.  220-42  9442 

ReUlaff,  Aloysius.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Smallwood,  Tennant,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ninnis.  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Reynolds,  Colin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Smith,  Alan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Nishimura.  Rodney  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rhea.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Smith.  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Noll.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Richards.  Harvey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Smith,  Gerald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Nordstrom.  Phillip.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Richards.  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Smith,  Harbert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Norton.  Robert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Richardson.  Everett.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Smith,  Jeffrey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Nunn.  Jack  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Riesbeck.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Smith,  Ralph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

O  Connell.  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rivera.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Smith,  Tyrone  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ODonnell.  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Roan.  Pierce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Solomon,  Leo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

OGara.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Roberts,  Herschel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sorensen,  Harlan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

OKeefe.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Robertson.  Henry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sorensen,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Oliver.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Robinson.  Harold  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Spaulding,  Fredrick.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Onosko,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Robinson.  Larry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Spence.  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Onweller.  Arthur  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Robinson.  Paul  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Spencer,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Orlevitch.  Prank  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Robinson.  Peter  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Spillman,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Orvis.  Jonathan  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Roche.  Jere  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Spohn,  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Oster,  Raymond  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rockwell.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Spray.  Leigh  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ottenhausen.  Nelson.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rodriguez.  Plinio  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stack.  Lawrence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Owens.  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rogers.  John  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stacks.  Jesse  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Packard.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rogers,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stager.  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Padar.  George  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rook.  Frank  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stamper.  Milton  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Palcic.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Root.  Jon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stanaback,  Richard.  153-28-S907 

Palmer.  Johnny  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rowe,  Eldred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stanley.  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pandolfo.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Roswell,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stark,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pamell.  Calvin  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Roy,  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Starkey,  Lynn  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Parsley.  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rude,  Peter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stames,  Doyle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Paseman.  Floyd  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rudisill,  Gerald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Starr.  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pasqua.  Anthony  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Russell,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stathes,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Patterson.  George  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Russell,  Roger  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

SUubes.  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Patton.  Walter  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ryan.  Kevin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Steffee,  Glenn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Payne.  Larry  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ryland,  Algernon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stellmacher.  Dennis.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Payne.  Paul  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sabo,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stephens,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Payton.  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Samler.  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stetz.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pearce.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sanborn.  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stetzer.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pearson.  Wayne  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sandefur,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stevens,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pekala.  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sander,  Clifford,  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stevens.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pepitone.  Salvatore.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sanders.  Thomas  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stewart,  Dale  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pereira.  Gabriel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sanders.  Toney  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stewart,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Perkins,  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Santose.  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stillie,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Perra.  Lyle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sasser.  Preston  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stirling,  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Perry.  James  L..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Scandalito.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stoffel,  William  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Perry.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Schechtman,  Stuart,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stoker.  Roger  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pershing.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Schnur,  Dess  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stone.  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Peters.  Lee  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Schoeny.  Jon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stover,  Lynn  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Peters,  Raymond  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Schumacher,  Lee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stoverud,  Leon  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Peterson.  Warren  A..  476-5002582 

Schunk.  Philip  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Strain,  Albert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Philhips.  Gerald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Schwarzbach,  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Strawbridge,  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Phlegar.  Daniel  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Scott,  Albert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Strevey,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pickles.  Thomas  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Scott.  Uoyd  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stright,  Jennings  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pierce.  Harold  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Scott.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Stroebele.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pierce.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Scruggs,  Phillip  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Suggs,  Bobby  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pierpont.  Dknald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sculley.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Suggs,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Phlsburh.  Arthur  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sedney.  Gloria  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sullivan,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Phnther.  Prestnn  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Selders.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sullivan,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pirehli.  Fred  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Self.  Albert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sumner,  Stanley  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pit7.schler.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sexton.  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sunshine,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Plymale,  Edward  N..  403-5(  -3463 

Shannon.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Suranna,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pollard.  Altjn  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sharp,  Roy  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sutch,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

PorcelU.  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Shaw,  Elbert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Swafford.  Jim  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Prescott,  Bob  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

SheeU,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Swearingen.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Prikryl.  Andrew  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sheffield.  Simon  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Swett.  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Prince.  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Shefner.  Roy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Switzer,  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Proffitt.  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sheppard.  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Taaffe.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pummill.  David  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sherry.  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Takamiya.  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pupo.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Shick.  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Tallman.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Purchase.  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Shockley.  Wayne  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Tamaccio,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pyle.  Frank  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Shoemaker.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Tarara.  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Quinlan.  Kevin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Shorr,  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Tarson,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rabren.  Carlos  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Showman.  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Teague,  Marion  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Racusin.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sigman.  Herman  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Tew.  Dwight  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Radloff.  Herman  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sikes.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Thames.  Gerry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Radovich.  Konstanti.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Silva.  Jose.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Thayer.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ragan.  Jack  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Silvagni.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Thomas.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rainville.  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Silvea,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Thomas,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ramos-Cancel.  Enoc.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Simmers,  Louis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Thomas.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Randol.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Simmons,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Thomas.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Randolph.  Leroy.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Simon,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Thomas.  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ransone.  Preston  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Simons,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Thomasson.  Jack  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rash.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sindt,  Dale  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Thompson.  Billy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ratajik.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sintzenich,  Henry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Thompson.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Reber.  Clark  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sivacek,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Thompson.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Reddish.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Skaggs,  Jon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Tighe,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Reedy.  Edward  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Slaggie,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Toccafondi,  Rolando,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reese.  Marion  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Slesntck.  Donald  D„  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Tolman.  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Tonge.  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Townsend,  Louis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Townsend,  Wade  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trout,  Harry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tryon,  Anne  Marie,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Unger,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Urista,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanduser,  Erhardt  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Van  Dyck,  Jon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Van  Meter,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanosdoll,  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vaquilar.  Rufo  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vass.  James  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vassanelli,  Clement,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vaughan,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Veale,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Verravas,  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Voecks,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vollrath,  Bernard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vosseller,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vraa,  Calvin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wade,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wade,  Wallace  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wade.  William  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waldron,  Preston  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker,  Dale  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker,  Phillip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wall,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walsh,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward,  Billy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward,  Henry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warden,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warf,  Jack  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warr.  Steven  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warticki,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warzecha,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wasserman,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watts,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watts,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Week,  Jon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weihs.  Kenneth  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weintritt,  Wallace,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wells.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wenz,  Larry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Werner,  Clinton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Westbrook,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whatley,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whetsel,  Neal  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitcomb,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  Aubrey  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitley,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitlock,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitney,  Victor  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wicklow,  Joseph  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wieting,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wiles,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilkens,  Karl  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Dean  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Jerry  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Tommy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Willianoson,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Willis,  Garry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  Gordon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Walter  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Winkler.  Dana  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wishart,  Ronald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wittorff,  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woehler,  Darrell  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wolfe,  Richard  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wolff,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Wolk,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood,  Bennett  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood.  Frederick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wray,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wrede,  Ryland  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wun,  Ronald  M.  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wynne,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yates,  Eduardo,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Youmans.  Harold  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young,  Fred  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zachry,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zavos.  Peter  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zukus,  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zurcher,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Alimena,  Leonard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bader,  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bearinger.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bohn,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clemmons,  Amos  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins,  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooke.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duffy,  Leonard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eubanks,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pouse,  Clarence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gerstein,  Stanley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haga.  Henry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Halford,  Seymour  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hallman,  Harry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hildebrandt,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoffman,  Marshall  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hosford,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hudnall,  Billy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hurd,  Joe  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordahl,  Vem  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kirtley,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marcom,  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCaskey,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Minton,  Phillip  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poteet.  Jerry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powell,  Robert  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rankin,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richardson.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwantes,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seeker,  Philip  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Senter,  Alfred  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snider.  Neal  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stinson,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trott,  Marvin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Timipkin,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood,  Joe,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young,  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  Army  National 
Guard  officers  for  promotion  In  the  Reserve 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3385: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Aleandrl,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bach,  Albert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bushnell,  Van  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caldwell.  Ellis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cloe,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merrill,  Francis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Bobbie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgano,  Vito.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pieraldi,  Luis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rinaman,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rolfson.  Erling  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wagner,  Wayne  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wheeler,  Leonard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Chubb.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Meimarldis.  Stavros.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Sabio,  Andres  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Denker,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Agler,  Herman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barkley,  Clifford  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beans,  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berry,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bunn,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burke,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coad,  Gary  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dixon,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dowse,  Malen  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Driscoll,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eggleston,  Darry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parley,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fisher.  Alva  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Giering,  Edmund  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrison,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Havard,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holden,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennett.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klepp,  Frederick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krueger,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lipscomb.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Madden,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mathis,  Bobby  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Medina-Malave.  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miles,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myers,  Jonathan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nakashima.  Earl  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NoUa.  Jose  A.  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peterson.  Weston  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinson.  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodriguez.  Alberto.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosa-Agosto.  Antonio.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Runnebaum,  Ralph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sasser,  Preston  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Singleton,  Cyrille,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stacks,  Jesse  T.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tobin,  Alfred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wever,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wheel,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  John  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yliniemi,  Arthur  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Anderson.  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aragones,  Jaime  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cirelli,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jefferson,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Law,  Ivan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Muckala,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Von  Peldt,  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Belt,  Dick  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lech,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  THE  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  3383: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Alexander,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aim,  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cerhan,  Keith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chandler,  George  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Colton.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DePauw.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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GriKg.  Ausie  B  .  Jr..  438  54  1822 
Hillhouse.  Kent  H  .  563  60-0354 
Jeffries.  John  R..  229  36  3682 
Johnson,  Andrew.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knipper.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mahle,  Clarence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Nobles.  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orrock.  Stanley  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ostenberg,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paternoster.  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Porath.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quinlan.  Kevin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Canard.  Granville  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carpenter.  Ansel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Day.  Benjamin  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
De  lorio,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dhionis.  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gay.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


January  27,  198k 

Vick.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walsh.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wllkins.  Edgar  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zabriskie.  Cedric  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 
Tn  hf  lifintpnnnt  mJnrt/'I 
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Bolton,  Ernest  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boone,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Borchardt.  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boudoucies.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boutz.  Frederick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowden.  Alan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyd.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Cresswell.  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crittenden,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Croix.  Alfred  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crox.  John  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crutcher.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cunningham.  A.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cupit.  Daniel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


720 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 
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Grittg.  Ausie  B  .  Jr..  438  54  1822 
Hillhouse.  Kent  H  .  563  60-0354 
Jeffries.  John  R..  229  36  3682 
Johnson.  Andrew.  473  36-8392 
Knipper.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mahle.  Clarence  E..  247  72  5565 
Mataranglo.  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ritchie.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rostron.  Ira  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmitt.  Prederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SeliR.  John  S,.  429-64  4697 
Sullivan.  James  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thorn.  William  H..  392  36  1883 
Wheeler.  Leonard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitten.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Shields.  Elizabeth.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Cheatham.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibaldi.  Andre  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larson.  Arthur  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Sauer.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Austin.  Harry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barnette.  Roy  E..  427  78-1273 
Benedict.  Anthony  J..  100  34-3234 
Bevilacque.  Alfred.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bondi.  Hart  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowman.  David  K..  270-36  5872 
Bradley.  Darrell.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Browning.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cameron.  David  G..  286  34  7746 
Chalustowski.  George.  389-42  9918 
Clark.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cormier.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crain.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DeHanas.  Jack  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Desjardens.  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickinson.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Diehm.  Larry  V..  541  42-3046 
Pinch.  Charles  S..  256-66  3334 
Pishman.  Robert  J..  573  64  7289 
Purlow.  Jewel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gallo.  Gary  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gentry.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Geyer.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greene.  Ralph  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hajime.  Ronald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hardwick.  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harman.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hemphill.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Isenhath.  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jahrling.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Alva  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Michael  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Stuart  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Thomas  L..  Ill  30-2889 
Kensic.  Stanley  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  Frederick  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kurowski.  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lent.  Richard  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lester.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MacPherson.  Gordon.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mancini.  Philip.  101  34-2804 
Marcotte.  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCarthy.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Melancon.  Roger  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meyersburg.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Gary  G..  575  46-3040 
Moravec.  James  A..  098-38  7217 
Morita.  Hiroaki.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mascato.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Motz.  William  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mullinix.  Jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mundy.  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Munhoto.  Manuel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Nobles.  Harold  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orrock.  Stanley  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ostenberg.  Robert  B  .  261  96-8984 
Paternoster.  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Porath.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quinlan.  Kevin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ritchie.  Robin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ross.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowell.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skaggs.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Charles  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strain.  Albert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Takamiya.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Howard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tenney.  Garry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turney.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vance.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vandegrift.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanrengen,  Jules  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walkush.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waller.  Thomas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yessen.  Joseph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Fitzgerald.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keating.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Johnson.  Helen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neumann.  Mildred  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Danton.  Jack  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Michelsen,  C.  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mukerjea.  Dwarika  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy.  Edward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snowdy.  Harry  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toth.  Elizabeth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Wilbur  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Baron.  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lozeau.  Gerard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillips.  Glenn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
St.  Aubin.  Forrest.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  3353: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Buckingham.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill.  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loeb.  Richard  O..  116-26  1718 
Wilke.  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Anderson.  Harold  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cuison.  Eduardo  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donahoo.  Stanley  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dubin.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Durden.  Walter  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gehring.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gerkin.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hilbun.  Glyn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mittelmarui.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinson.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rundle.  T.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vuckovich,  Dragomir.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Willaims.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  Army  National 
Guard  officers  for  promotion  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3385: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Ando.  Takashi.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boggs.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Canard.  Granville  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carpenter.  Ansel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Day.  Benjamin  W..  Jr..  026  26-9235 
De  lorio,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dhionis.  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gay.  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamilton.  Johnnie  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Jesse  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNair.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Michaud.  Louis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olsen.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Padgett.  Uriel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Park.  Clarence  C.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tierney.  Henry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vasquez.  Leopoldo  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vozzella.  Anthony  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walsh.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Winstead.  Henry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Witzelhoser.  Frank.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zenner.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Gropper.  Arthur  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Acklin.  Travis  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Howard  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baxter.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beermann.  Allen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blanchard.  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boegli.  Wilbur  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brennan.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brooks.  Daryl  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Callahan,  Danny  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conover.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corbin.  Jerry  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cruce.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dalrymple.  Terrance.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dalton.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  James  D..  Sr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deyo.  Eugene  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Easterling.  Sherrill.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Faczan,  Raymond  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fonger.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frazier.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaudry.  Jordan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Godwin.  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gruetzemacher.  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanford.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harper.  Henry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HoUifield.  Paula  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howard,  Robert  M..  016  32-3881 
Kelly.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lant.  Clifford  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lenlz.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Locklear.  Raymond  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McAffee.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCall.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meadows.  Maberon  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miranda-Marin.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neill.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nugent.  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ott.  Paul  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palfreyman,  Clifford.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palmer.  Fred  A..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pitts.  Orville  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plunk.  Robert  L.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roman.  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowe,  Roger  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rugg.  David.  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Savo.  Raymond  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schaffer,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sharp,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sheridan.  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sintzenich.  Henry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart.  John  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vavala.  Francis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vesely.  Ervln.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


January  27,  1984 

Vick.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walsh,  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilkins,  Edgar  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zabriskie,  Cedric  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Plant.  Kathryn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bird.  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodriguez.  Herman  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Anderson.  Ian  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Velazquez-Capo.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wierzbinski,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Stewart,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  THE  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
lion  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  Slates  Code,  sections  3366,  3367, 
3370  and  3383: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Ackerman,  Duane  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adki-son.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Agent.  Kenneth,  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Albanese.  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Albrecht,  Jerald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alexander,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen.  Riley  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aim,  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ambrose,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amoroso,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Laird  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Walter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrew.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Apostle.  Basil  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Argo.  Ulon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong.  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arnelt,  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arnett,  Jack  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arnwine.  Billy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arroyo.  Wilmer  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alherton.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Babb.  Franklin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Maylon  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Banister.  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barbosa,  Jose  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barker.  Larry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barnhart.  Fred  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barton,  Billie  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bales.  Phillip  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bauduccio.  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beauchamp.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Becker,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bell.  Byron  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bellizzi.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benham.  Paul  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennett,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benson,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benson,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beretta,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bielot,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bilisoly.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bingham,  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bishop,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bishop,  Martin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bishop.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bisset,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bland.  Francis  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bludworth.  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bochniowich,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boerschel.  August  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Bolton.  Ernest  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boone.  William  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Borchardl.  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boudoucies,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boutz,  Frederick  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowden,  Alan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyd,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyle,  Robert  O,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradshaw,  Philip  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brady,  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brandriff.  Arthur  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brandt.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brannon,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brantley.  Shelby  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brantley.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brick,  Samuel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Briggs.  Arnold  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Broadway,  Buddy  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brockman.  Estes  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brogdon.  Alven  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brookhart,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Gerald  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bruck.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brune.  Basel  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bruner,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brunk.  Gordon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryan,  J.  Gid,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buchanan,  Gale  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buckley.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burgess.  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bum,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burrill,  Lawrence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burse,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bushee.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bushnell.  Van  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butts,  Clark  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byard,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byars,  Byron  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byrd.  Floyd  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byrd,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byrne.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calagaz.  Frank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Camacho.  Salvador  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell,  Hugh  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Canfield.  Allan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cantrell.  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Capps.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carberry.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carmack.  Douglas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carmickle.  Marion  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carpenter.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carr.  George  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carr,  Samuel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carre,  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carro-Medina.  Juan,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter.  Billie  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cary.  John  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Casellas-Jovet.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Casey.  Fred  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Casey.  Patrick  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cassetty,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Catlett.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Champlin,  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chapman.  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chilton.  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christensen.  Lester,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christy.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christy.  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clayton.  Marvin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clifton.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cluck,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cococcia.  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coley.  Arthur  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Considine,  Dean  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook,  Maurice  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooper.  Franklin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corey.  Ronald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corriere.  Paul  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crane.  Morris  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crawford.  Walter  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Cresswell,  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crittenden,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Croix,  Alfred  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crox.  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crulcher.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cunningham,  A.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cupit.  Daniel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cureton,  Jasper  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dagenais.  Henry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dale.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dale,  Harold  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dalva.  David  L..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dandar,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daniels.  Dennis  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daniels.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Darden.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Darley.  Fred.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dawson.  George  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deaner,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Debacker.  Gerald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Decker,  Dale  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dellinger,  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
De  Martino,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
De  Sanctis,  Carmine,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deshon,  Harry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Detterline.  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Devine,  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dilillo.  Leonard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dillard,  Larry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dolan,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donnelly.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dorland,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Downey.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Downing,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doyle.  Glenn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doyle,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drapeau,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dulac,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunlap.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunlap,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dupont,  George  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dupre,  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dworsak.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dvson.  Loren  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eagon,  Herbert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Echols,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eden,  Charles  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards.  Don  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Egan.  Francis  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ehringer.  George  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eitel.  George  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Emery.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Erfurdt.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ernst,  Herbert,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ernst,  Joe  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eskijian.  Gregory,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Everett,  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ewens,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fairbanks,  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fallon,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Familetti.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fanning,  Jack,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Panning,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parese,  Philip  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parmer.  Arthur  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parmer.  Claude  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parragut,  Wallace  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Faust,  Ramon  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fields,  Jerry,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Finlayson.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Planum,  Arvid  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flint.  Fred  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Forrest,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fox,  Nathan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fraker.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Francis.  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frank.  Gilbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Franklin,  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freund,  Philip  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prey,  Jesse  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Preyou,  Ernest.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Priedler.  Sydney.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Fry.  Elgin  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gallagher.  Joseph  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garcia.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garlock.  Joel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gault.  Billy  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gay.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Geary.  Francis  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gilbertz.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gill.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gill.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Giudice.  Henry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gladson.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glen.  James  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goldsmith.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goodrich.  Roger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graves.  Herbert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greenwood.  Alfred  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gresko.  Charles  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grigg.  Ausie  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grizzle.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gross.  Franklin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guhse.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gunning.  Donald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gwynne.  Harry  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hagglund.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamilton.  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haney.  James  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hannula.  Rodney  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanson.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hardin.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hare.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harkins.  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrington.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrington.  Jeremia.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Havens.  John  D..  496-4-4-8278 
Hendee.  Allen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henderson.  Russell.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Higgins.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hillhouse.  Kent  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hillhouse.  Ronald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hilson.  Gerald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hodges.  Ralph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hogan.  Winford  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holder.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holt.  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Honrychs.  Sigmund  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoover.  Jerry  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hopkins.  Billy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoppes.  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Houston.  George  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hovda.  Clayton  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howell.  Hulen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howell.  James  B..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoyt.  Jimmie  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hubbard.  Clifford.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huffman.  Alan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huffman.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hurley.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hurteau.  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Icenhower.  Joe  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
luliano.  Philip  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobs.  Wesley  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jambon.  Orleans  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Janssen.  Wayne  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jeffries.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jimenez.  Benjamin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jobczynski.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Andrew  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Peter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnston.  Milton  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Alan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joyner.  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaplan.  Lawrence  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karemaa.  Aadu.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaucheck.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kavanaugh.  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kay.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kemppainen.  Allen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kengla.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Kieley.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kiger.  Louis  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kilpatrick.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kirby.  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kludt.  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knehans.  Adolph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kniper.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knopp.  Harry  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koger.  Herbert.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kondi.  Albert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kopcsak.  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kos.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kosowski.  Bernard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kough.  Harold  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krapf.  Albert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krasican.  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kress.  Carl  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krug.  Karl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krull.  Jacob  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kubilins.  Kenneth  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kukura.  Philip  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kundahl.  George  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuntz.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kurka.  George  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kvicala.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lacerra.  Louis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lanham.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laprise.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lardent.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lare,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lartigue,  Fred..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lary.  Alva  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Latzka.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawrence.  Warren  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawson.  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Layton.  Stanford  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Levchenkc.  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis.  Alan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis.  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Liebl.  Hans.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Liethen.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lilly.  Lawrence  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Undsay.  Rodney  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lindsay.  Roscoe.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Linney.  Jerry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Linsky.  Martin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lloyd.  Ralph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lockhart.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lott.  Cleveland  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mack.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MacLachlan.  Bruce  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maddox.  Douglas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Madison.  Earl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mahon.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mallmann.  Carl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mallory.  Carlton  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mangraviti.  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marden.  Prank  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marquis.  Fred  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Clyde  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Joseph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Lewis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Marion  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Massey.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Massion.  Barry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Masterson.  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mauras.  Ramon.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mayfield.  Harry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mayhue.  Don  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCallum.  Ralph  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCarter.  States  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McClintock.  Andrew.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCormick.  Allen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCostlln.  Walter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDowell.  Eugene  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGraw.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mclnvale.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKenna.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKenney.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


McKenzie.  Dan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKenzie.  Fred  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKenzie.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLain.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLarty.  William  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLaughlin.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLaurin.  Hugh  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLeod.  Joel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNairy.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McTeman.  Bernard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McVeigh,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meier.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meikle.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Melby.  Donn  L..  378-334-8849 
Miller.  Gerald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mirolla,  John.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Montgomery.  Jessie,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mooney,  Howard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Albert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Tebbs  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moreland,  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan,  Audy  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgano.  Vito,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morrison.  Fred  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morrissey.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mukoyama,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mullenix.  George  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murra.  Gene  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murray,  Marion  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myers,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neale,  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neff.  Edwin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelms.  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Darrell  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson,  Lyle  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nicholas,  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nielsen.  Chris,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norman.  Billy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Normand.  Hoffard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oelke.  Karl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ogg.  Don  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OKeefe,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OKelley,  Dewey  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Leary.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oliver,  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Omori,  Donald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Openshaw,  Fred  H.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Rourke,  Lewis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ortiz,  Alejandro,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OShaughnessy,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ostrom.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palmer.  David  W..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pappalardo.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patterson.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paulk,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peacock,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pearson.  Elon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pencovic,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perkins,  Gordon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perritt.  Henry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perry.  Donald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peters,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peters.  Darryl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pierce,  Allan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pieretti.  Hector  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plewes,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powell,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powell,  Fredric  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powers.  John  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powers,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Preston,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prestridge,  Leslie,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Punch,  Prank  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Putty.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quinn.  Owen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quinones.  Justo  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ranus.  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rarden.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raymond.  Harry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ready.  Peggy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Redmond.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reeves.  Fred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Reitzel.  Maurice  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Remer.  Jack  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ressler,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RewerU,  Milan  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rice.  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richards.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richards.  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ring.  Dennis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robertson.  Wayman  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinson.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinson.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodgers.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodriguez.  Eliezel.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rooney.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosado-Ortiz.  Juan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ross,  Ernest  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ross,  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rostron,  Ira  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rude,  Virgil  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rueger,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruth,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rutledge.  Charles  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ryall.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sabo.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sammon.  Eugene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanchez,  Reynaldo,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sandbach,  Henry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sandlin.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Santoro.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sauer.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saunders,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sava,  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schaub.  Cornelius  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schlather.  Wilfred.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schoonmaker.  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schottler,  Guy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schultz,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scribner,  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scully.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seavey,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Secrist,  Clarence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sefton,  Frank  N.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seymour.  Harold  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sharp.  Edward  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaver.  Fred  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shields.  Gale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shields,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Short.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sievers.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Silvester.  L.  Jay.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simmons.  Franklin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simmons.  Gene  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simmons.  Jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simon.  Benjamin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simonson.  Elmer  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sinnott.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sirk,  Harry  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sloan.  Allan  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smets,  William  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Earnest  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Joe  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Vernal  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sniadach.  Louis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snyder.  George  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snyder.  Leslie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spellicy.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spradlin.  Billie  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spunzo.  Raymond  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stark.  James  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Starring,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steele,  Billy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steiden,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steiner.  George  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephens.  Lionel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stiglets.  Jimmy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stoll.  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stoneman.  Philip  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Storat.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strong.  Bob  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suedekum,  Clarence,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Summers,  Patrick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taaffe,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tanner,  Howard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thieman,  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas,  Arthur  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson,  Forrest  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson,  Ray  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson,  Walter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thornton,  Elwood  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thorpe,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tilley,  Allen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tilman.  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Topper,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tramma,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Treadwell,  Elwood  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tschider,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner.  Elbert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tyler.  Terry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vargas,  Francisco  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vaughan.  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vienneau,  Lloyd  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Volz,  Russell  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vowell,  Leonard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wakefield,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waldron,  Johnie  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waldrup,  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallace.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallin,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waltman,  Larry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warr,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wattel,  Marshall  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whipple,  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitehead,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Earl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Ernest  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williford,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wills,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  Bobby  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  Carl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilton,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Winker,  Maurice  C,  393-36-.5090 
Wood,  Rex  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright,  Allen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wurtele.  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wyse,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zimmerman,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 
Benner.  Claude  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boegl,  Sigmund  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elster,  Sheldon  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gummelt.  Walter  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hert.  Darrald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoard.  Samuel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Horn,  Laurence  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Caleb  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelin,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kesler,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson,  Elbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perkins,  Delaine  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pierce,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rose,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saunders,  Albert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Wesley  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spear,  Ralph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Townsend,  David  K.,  250-42-C578 
Ward,  Wayne  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Westfield.  Arnold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Douglas,  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laclare.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ochsenhirt,  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ramey,  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  accord- 
ance with  the  appropriate  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  624: 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Imes,  George  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

medical  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
liazarini,  Jose  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCreary,  Maurice  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

medical  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Kellogg,  Aurora  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Casey,  Linda  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fellows,  Annabelle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norgan,  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Russell.  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  In  the  U.S.  Army  in  accord- 
ance with  the  appropriate  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  624: 

To  be  colonel 
Jackson,  Claude  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Liepis.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bernath.  Clifford  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eldridge,  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jeffries,  William  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karig.  Martin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Magers,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spence,  Avery  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
York,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  major 
Clausi,  Enrico  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crosby,  Gordon  E..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoggatt,  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kichen,  Lee  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Munson,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment under  automatic  Integration  in  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  in  pro- . 
motion  grade  lieutenant  colonel,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  531,  532,  and  533,  title 
10,  United  States  Code: 
Anthony,  Jeffrey  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bass,  Garry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Backer,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boucher,  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Leneld  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buirge,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bunnett.  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butcher.  Steven  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coleman,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Downey,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drozd,  Henry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frew,  Russell  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gragiulo.  Mario.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garrison.  Lee  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glanville.  Robert  L.,  471-48-2iB71 
Griffith,  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haugan,  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hodson.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoehne,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Houlihan.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kayes.  Theodore  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kissinger,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knox,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Lamm.  Frederick  W..  181  36-6614 
Lemones.  Gerald  W  .  458-82  0844 
Michelson.  Aaron  D..  072-32  8027 
Pearson.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prechtel.  Earl  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prostack.  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rooney.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmid.  John  W.,  139  36-4129 
Schmidt.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shannon.  John  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shuck.  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skinner.  Alt>ert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Wayne  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sprayberry.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stanley.  Stanley  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Umbarger.  Joseph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vangorp.  Philip  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Volk.  Arthur  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waggoner.  Carroll  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waldman.  Jay  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waller.  Luther  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  accord- 
ance with  the  appropriate  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  624: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Sempek.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Gale  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Boecher.  Frederick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Walter  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  t)e  lieutenant  colonel 
Morrill.  Kenneth  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

7*0  be  major 
Bowman.  Rodney  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  Stafford  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Burner,  Scolt  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Pitchford.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act   [DOPMAl.  in  his  active 
duty  grade,  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
531.   532.  and  533.  title   10.  United  States 
Code: 

To  be  major 
Reinoehl.  Jerry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  named-officers  for  appoint- 
ment under  automatic  integration  in  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  531.  532.  and  533. 
title  10.  United  States  Code: 

To  6e  colonel 
Mabry.  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perlow.  Joyce  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Robertson.  William  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  Frank  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  t>e  major 
Szabados.  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  active  duty  grades,  under 
the   provisions   of   title    10.    United   States 
Code,  section  531.  532.  533: 


judge  advocate  general's  corps 
To  be  captain 
Bartholomew.  Heman  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Betsacon.  Nicholas  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byczek.  Marilyn  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drummond.  Constance  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunn.  Malinda  E..  218-76  7123 
Fernandez-Greczmiel.  Maria  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gallagher.  Michael  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gilmore.  Maureen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gordon.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hilmo.  Grin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hinton.  John.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hollis.  Wendell  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunter.  Willis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ivandick.  Mark  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawson.  Jerry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Littleton.  Robert  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uewellyn.  Thomas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meyer.  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OConor.  Elizabeth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pohl.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rigrish.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sandul.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Siemer.  Stephanie  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skennion,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spero.  Norman  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stevenson.  Samuel  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sylvester.  John  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thieman.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanderboom.  Kathleen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warren,  Gerald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Will,  Clark  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,   in  their  active  duty  grades,  under 
the   provisions   of    title    10,    United   States 
Code,  sections  531.  532,  533: 

judge  advocate  general's  corps 
To  be  captain 
Adams.  Paul  F,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berry.  Dean  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bivins.  Demetrius  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chute.  Alan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ditton.  Michael  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gsteiger.  Urs  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hutter,  Paul  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ibbotson.  William  H..  455  02-9363 
Killham.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
La  Force.  Glen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lamb,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lisowski.  Patrick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lowe.  Craig  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mc  Farland.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Medsger.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Melvin.  Bobby  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pointer.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Romaneski.  Mark  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wagner.  Carl  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warner.  Andrew  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Marine  Corps 
The     following-named     officers     of     the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  major,  under  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code.  Section  628: 

Biser.  Mark  H..  8159 
Rucks.  Charles  H..  6764 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  graduates  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
2107: 

Anderson.  Truman  O..  III.  4096 
Chin.  Calvin  A..  5030 
Etter.  Raymond  W..  4821 
Fitzgerald.  Gary  B..  7916 
Frische.  Ellen  M.,  1310 


Grace.  James  C.  4383 
Hall.  John  A..  Jr..  9780 
Hollar.  Blake  D..  3264 
Kilroy.  Robert  L..  8018 
Manning.  Mary  E..  5069 
McDavid.  Dwayne  T..  7220 
Miles.  Darryn  S..  1905 
Porter.  William  B..  0924 
Sharrock.  Jeffrey  J..  2941 
Toth.  Robert  J..  1516 
Viezer.  Stephen  L..  4753 
Vinson.  Jonathan  L..  2770 
Young.  Steven  J.,  4685 
Zimmerman.  Joan  F.,  6603 

The   following-named   Marine   Corps   En- 
listed   Commissioning    Education    program 
graduates   for   permanent   appointment    to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  531; 
Beale.  Michael  K..  4687 
Emery.  Jeffery  L.,  1178 
Kelley,  Elizabeth  A.,  4222 
Ritchie,  Robert  F.,  IV..  9236 
Row.  Lisa  A.,  9652 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  commanders  of  the 
reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  captain  in  the  Staff 
Corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  Slates  Code,  section 
5912: 

medical  corps 

Albritton,  John  Thomas 
Bogart,  Sydney  David 
Britton,  Melvin  Creed,  Jr. 
Buchta.  Richard  Michael 
Canada.  Catherine  Farrar 
Casebeer.  Harvey  Lee 
Chapman.  Charles  K. 
Conte.  Stephen  John 
Davis.  Thomas  Stanley 
Davis.  William  Eugene 
Fogle.  Philip  Richard 
Fnebel.  Harry  Thomas 
Fussell.  Macea  Eugene 
Goetz.  John  Richard 
Hipol.  Manuel  Abuan 
Irving.  Buster  L. 
Iskowitz.  Robert 
Jensen.  Joseph  Edgar,  Jr. 
Johnson.  Charles  Loren 
Kao.  Grace  F. 

Klarman.  Edward  Lawrence 
Kohl.  Ernest  James 
Krieg.  Earl  Michael 
Kunz.  Arthur  Ernest.  Jr. 
Leatherman.  Edward  Hopkins 
MacOonald,  Vance  Douglas 
Macon,  Philip  Fredericke 
Mclntyre,  John  Duncan 
Meade,  Clyde  Kingstone 
Meltz,  Fred 
Mixon,  William  Alfred 
Moore.  Vernon  J..  Jr. 
Morris.  Drewry  Hampton 
Newman.  Benjamin  Goodrich 
Panek.  Henry  Francis 
Reisenweber.  Harvey  Donaldso 
Rivera.  Paul 

Rothenberg.  Harold  Jay.  II 
Rousseau.  David  Victor 
Stewart.  James  Andrew- 
Storey.  James  David 
Tate.  James  Edward 
Taylor.  Benjamin  Thomas 
Thieman.  Phillip  Warner 
Thomas.  Herbert  Gushing.  Jr. 
Thomas,  Roger  Bernard.  Jr. 
Tinker,  John  Harry 
Vickerman,  Robert  Lynn 
Wettach.  George  Edward 
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Wilcox.  John  Dudley.  Jr. 

Williams  Edward  D. 

Winsky.  Arlen  Duane 

Supply  Corps 
7*0  be  captain 

Allen.  Wayne  Lawrence 

Bell.  James  Judd 

Benko.  David  Frank 

Blankenfeld.  Richard  K. 

Bodour.  Haig 

Chandler.  Martin  McCoy 

Copeland.  Stuart  William 

Cronin.  John  Love.  Jr. 

Dunlap.  Clarence  Craton 

Fulghum.  Robert  Eugene 

Hewitt.  Cullen 

Howell.  Thomas  William 

Humphreys.  Keith  Cordell 

Knoesel.  Donald  Erwin 

Lamb.  Donald  Lawrence 

Lilly.  Gerald  Edward 

Lutz.  Harold  Gilbert.  Jr. 

McGahey.  Gerald  Martin  D. 

Peterson,  Lowell  Harold 

Pierce,  Vernon  Lynn 

Piotrowski.  Roman  Eugene 

Rutherford.  David  Ames 

Sheffield.  Charles  Harwell 

Smith.  Richard  Dwight 

Steuben.  Robert  Wilkes 

Vellenga,  Daniel  Richard 

Vellenga.  David  Bernard 

Woodard.  Richard  Lee 

SUPPLY  CORPS   ITARt 

7*0  be  captain 
Ridgway,  Evan  L. 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Anderson.  Sherwood  William 
Armerding.  Carl  E. 
Cox.  Douglas  William 
Davis.  William  Clayton 
Force.  Daniel  Lawrence 
Goldburg.  Jay  Bernard 
Griffith.  John  Duff 
Handley.  Thomas  Beck 
Heino.  Jack  Lercy 
Hodder.  Kenneth  Laslett 
Poerschke.  James  Paul 
Rawden.  John  Arthur 
Spittler.  Russell  Paul.  Jr. 

CIVIL  engineer  CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Bedenbaugh,  Garnett  Franklin 
Berg.strom.  Robert  Russell 
Perriter.  Robert  Lawrence 
Frenkel.  Robert  Leland 
Gutierrez,  Rosendo,  Jr. 
Gutzwiller.  Kenneth  Joseph 
Hanna.  Bruce  Edward 
Hanson.  Martin  Philip 
Haupt.  Robert  Richards 
Hudspeth.  Robert  Turner 
Long.  Richard  Rice 
Lukshin.  Dimilri  Alexander 
Smith.  Sherrill  Edwin 
Stratbucker.  Gerald  Leigh 
Vandiver,  Earnest  Lucian 

judge  advocate  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Adam.s.  Jared  Hopestill 
Birkmeyer.  Roy  James 
Blackmon.  Robert  Max 
Burnette.  Frank  Le  Russell 
Calise.  Nicholas  James 
Coffman.  Aldine  Jacob.  Jr. 
Corr.  John  William 
Davey.  Francis  Leslie.  Jr. 
Dunbar.  John  D. 
Duncan.  Stephen  Mack 
Fitzgerald.  James  Austin 
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Prance.  Ralph  Hayward.  11 
Friedman.  Howard 
Purgason.  David  Wallace 
Gardner.  James  Knoll 
Holland.  Tommy  Travis 
Hopkins,  Alton  Hunter 
Howarth.  John  Noble 
Huss.  William  Weissman.  Jr. 
Johnston,  Burrell  Dean,  Jr. 
Johnston,  Robert  Griffin 
Katz.  Myron  Baer 
Keisman.  Howard,  IRA 
Kniep,  Francis  Gillen 
Knoll.  John  Philip 
Lenehan.  George  Thompson 
Loser.  Robert  Walter,  II 
Martinez.  Jose  Expedicto 
Mauck,  William  Lacy 
McGavran.  Francis  Johnston 
McLeod.  Walton  James,  III 
McNamar,  David  Fred 
McNertney,  William  John 
Meyers,  Gerson  E. 
Miller.  Clarence  Phillip 
Mobley,  Keith  Arnold 
Montagna.  Anthony  Louis,  Jr. 
Morgan.  William  FYank 
Rapps.  Richard  Edward 
Rosenthal,  Joseph  Meyer 
Rowe,  Larry  R. 
Simpson.  Robert  Michael 
Solomon.  Robert  Harris 
Steffens,  Theodore  C. 
Strong,  David  Bruce 
Teborek,  James  S. 
Vacca,  Fred  William 
Williams,  Neil  Carson.  Ill 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Allen.  James  Richard 
Barnes.  Edward  Dorsey 
Becker.  William  John 
Caldwell.  Clifton  Ormond.  Jr. 
Campbell.  Bowen.  Jr. 
Carroll.  Roy  B. 
Clendenin,  George  Gary 
Detrick.  Mark 
Devereux,  James  Lawrence 
Dickinson,  George  Ernest.  II 
Gier.  Ronald  Eldon 
Grace.  Edward  George 
Graupner.  John  Graham 
Hall,  Richard  Lee 
Harnett,  Jeffrey  H. 
Hatcher.  Predric  Ford 
Howell,  Gerald  Lewis 
Jacobs.  Morton  Saul 
Lindsay.  Joseph  Lloyd,  III 
Manning,  Dennis  Edward 
McCarthy,  Terrence  Francis 
Roller.  George  Stewart 
Rosenberger.  Jay  Norman 
Sternberg,  Neil  Victor 
Sweeney,  William  John 
Vaillant,  Dennis  Peter 
Ward,  George  Howell 
Wenck,  Frederick,  Jr. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Anthony.  John  Raymond 
Bowers.  Richard  Ronald 
Brookes,  John  A.  H. 
Brown.  William  King 
Dunn,  Robert  Fowler 
Gaines,  Richard  Noel 
Jones.  John  Goff 
Lewis.  Alan  Laird 
Miener.  Clyde  John 
Sullins.  William  David.  Jr. 
Thorpe.  Bert  Duane 
Vingoe.  William  Charles 
Wheeler.  John  Rollins 


NURSE  CORPS 

7"o  be  captain 
Bauer,  Catherine  Marie 
Cavanaugh.  Mary  Bradley 
Meissner,  Sonya  K.  L. 
White,  Sylvia  Ethel 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  lieutenant  com- 
manders of  the  Reser\'e  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander in  the  Staff  Corps,  as  indicated, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5912: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

7"o  be  commander 
Abaya,  Constante  U. 
Alvarez.  Franco 
Arcacha.  Miguel  Angel,  Jr. 
Baldo.  Edna  R. 
Banerjee,  Timir 
Batchelder,  Barron,  M. 
Braun,  Robert  Arthur 
Brown,  Douglas  W. 
Buck.  David  Richard 
Bundy.  Walter  Edward.  HI 
Burgess.  William  Thomas 
Burnett.  Clifford  Franklin 
Byington,  Donald  Paul 
Carpenter,  Robert  James,  Jr. 
Carrillo,  Robert  P. 
Crawley.  David  Bruce 
Cuison,  Eduardo  Castro 
Davis,  John  Michael 
Deweerd,  James  H.,  Jr. 
Dohrmann.  Mary  Lea 
Domaguing,  Macario  Deleon,  Jr. 
Drew.  Melving 
Gerrie.  Marshall  James,  Jr. 
Guico.  Mercedes  Pavis 
Hagler,  Donald  Joseph 
Hart,  Benjamin  A. 
Hayhurst.  Edward  Guerard 
Head.  Rufus  A. 
Hoelzer.  Dennis  James 
Holmes,  William  E. 
Honaas.  Trygve  Olaf 
Irelandpeters,  James  Joseph 
Irwin,  James  Robert 
Islam.  Mohammed  Shahidul 
Jassir.  Carlos 
Johnson,  David  Butler 
Jones,  Jun  Young 
Jones.  Robert  Dennis 
Jones.  William  Dugmore,  III 
Kallingal,  Sebastian 
Kayan,  Sabih 
Kearney,  Gary  Paul 
Kelley,  Roger  D. 
Koen,  Lyle  D. 
Krantz.  Leland  Kenneth 
Krueger,  Gordon  Earl 
Kucharchuk,  Andrew 
Kurtz,  Kenneth  John 
Lamb.  Ronald  Bruce 
Lapenta,  Michael  James 
Lee,  Doris  Chan 
Locke,  Charles  J. 
Majewski,  James  Wieslaw 
Maley,  Thomas  Joseph.  Jr. 
Maltes.  Edward  Herbert 
Marshall.  Vaughn  G. 
Mazzara.  Sauveur  Vincent 
McCoid,  Gerald  R. 
McLeod,  Timothy  Lee 
Mismanos.  Teresita  Lascano 
Moretz.  Joseph  A.,  Ill 
Neal.  William  Albert 
Osburne.  Robert  C. 
Overton.  Eugene  W. 
Parker.  Edward  W..  Jr. 
Patterson,  Jeffrey  D. 
Patton.  Robert  Clyde 
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Pierce.  Allyn  Michael 
Rees.  James  Hunter 
Rlverapietri.  Jose  Luis 
Rolniali.  Wallace  Anthony 
Sellek.  Julian  A. 
Sharp.  Donald  A. 
Sharp.  Jimmy  P. 
Shumaik.  George  M. 
Somask.&nda.  Ambalavanar 
Sprague.  Donald  Eldon 
Steffen.  Thomas  Edward 
Strasburger.  Arthur  Kaufman 
Tate.  Emmett  Lee. 
Thane.  Thane  T. 
Toffle.  Roger  C. 
Tomas.  Peter  P. 
Turner.  James  Ethridge 
Vastola.  James  Watts 
Weimar.  George  W. 
White.  James  R. 
Wilder.  Thomas  L. 
Williams.  Clemmie  Lee.  Sr. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

(o  be  commander 
Aldrich.  Robert  Hervey 
Anunson.  Merton  Gregory 
Armentor.  Jesse  Joseph 
Beagle.  Brian  L. 
Beeman.  Terry  Neal 
Beplat.  Richard  G. 
Bigbee.  Dalton  L. 
Boone.  Paul  Robert 
Bottger.  Ronald  Ray 
Brocluneier.  Frederick.  IV 
Budway.  John  J. 
Campbell.  Thomas  Andrew 
Carrothers.  Timothy  Wilder 
Clapper.  Anthony  Gerrard 
Conklin.  Michael  Douglas 
Crawford.  Douglas  Allen 
Dawson.  Howard  Wesley.  Jr. 
Dunlap.  Gene  Harvey 
Farthing.  Larry  Eugene 
Ferris.  William  Michael 
Fowler.  George  Oliver.  Ill 
Gricr.  Charles  Hul)ert.  Jr. 
Groff.  David  Arthur 
Groom.  John  Clifton 
Gust.  Bryan  Darrell 
Haffner.  John  Graham.  Jr. 
Haverty.  John  L. 
Hult.  Andrew  Lee 
Johnson.  Earl  Winslow.  Jr. 
Johnson.  Terry  Deane 
Joyce.  Robert  Joseph 
Kelsen.  Christopher  Brandt 
Kennedy.  George  William 
Kilpatrick.  James  Angelo 
Koppenhaver.  Larry  Neil 
Kriger.  Milton  Nora 
Lamb.  James  H. 
Mason.  Edward  Frank 
Mason.  William  Forrest 
McDonald.  Douglas  Hugh 
McKinnon.  Bill  Hull 
McVicar.  Ronald  Charles 
McWhorter.  Robert  N. 
Metzger.  Steven  D. 
Morgan.  Steven  Robert 
Mumma.  Donald  Charles 
Nolan.  Richard  T. 
Ochs.  Larry  Rot)ert 
Peck.  David  Critchfield 
Phillips.  Harold  William 
Potts.  David  Grayson 
Puckett.  Kenneth  Brawn 
Ramsey.  Brenton  Lee 
Ratzman.  Michael  Neil 
Rickards.  John  Douglas 
Schuber.  Fred  J.  Ill 
Shaffer.  Wayne  Henderson 
Shepherdson.  Howard  Grant 
Solli.  Richard  Eugene 
Stamberg.  Allan  John 
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Staple.  Fitzhugh  Dudley.  Jr. 
Strubel.  Michael  T. 
Tepper.  Joel  Barry 
Toft.  Carl  Emil 
Triplett.  William  H..  Jr. 
Underwood.  Edward  Seymour.  Jr. 
White.  Thomas  Morgan 
Woods.  Charles  Johnathan 
Yonemoto.  Ronald  M. 
Young.  Ronald 

SUPPLY  CORPS  (TAR» 

To  be  commander 
Johnson.  Robert  C. 
Young.  Clement  C.  11 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  commander 
Alexander.  George  Valentine 
Austin.  Alan  Kenneth 
Beckwith.  Peter  Hess 
Bedsole.  Billy  Clarke 
Chamov.  Bruce  Hlrschl 
Collins.  Robert  Stuckey.  Jr. 
Crabb.  Glen  Ernest 
Cuny.  Ronald  E. 
Kaiser.  Ralph  Leroy 
Krogen.  Richard  Ame 
Ltston.  Jonathan  Miller 
Manley.  Wilford  Clinton.  Jr. 
Mays.  Lowell  H. 
Moran.  James  Francis 
Nauman.  Stelmo  Harry.  Jr. 
Payne.  John  Douglas 
Pestrue.  Darell  William 
Russell.  Peter  Hastings 
Strittmatter.  Lawrence  Richard 
Wright.  William  Baskin 

CIVIL  ENCINCn  CORPS 

To  be  commander 
Antoniak.  Peter  Richard 
Armstrong.  Glenn  Michael 
Bartlett.  James  Vincent.  Jr. 
Battles.  Lolie  Dean.  Jr. 
Brooks.  Arthur  Neal 
Burrus.  David  Lane 
Cambron.  George  Keith 
Corbin.  Homer  Allen.  Jr. 
Cowan.  Richard  Franklin 
Dore.  George  Thomas.  Jr. 
Feck.  Denis  John 
Pluharty.  Larry  William 
Fowden.  James  Albert.  Ill 
Franz.  David  Loewen.  Jr. 
Furukawa.  Robert  Masashi 
Goltz.  Kenneth  Earl 
Gorman.  Thomas  Patrick 
Hobbs.  Delbert  Leonard 
Hodnik.  Terrence  John 
Holliday.  Robert  dander.  Jr. 
Huckaby.  Ernest  David  L. 
lannottl.  John  Peter.  Jr. 
Johnson.  Thomas  T. 
Marlay.  Robert  Charles 
Mazzeo.  Russell  Angelo 
McAndrew.  Robert  Gavin.  Ill 
McGee.  Edgar  Cason 
Mink.  Charles  Edward 
Relm.  Kenneth  Ray 
Rosberg.  Dennis  Oliver 
Rosenbaum.  David  Eugene 
Smith.  Lauren  Arthur 
Smith.  Thomas  Glvens.  Jr. 
St  Clair,  Harry 
Thaemert.  Ronald  Lee 
Wagner.  Gary  Lynn 
Weyler,  Michael  Ernest 
Wolf  Ington.  Thomas  Carl 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  commander 
Albro.  Thomas  E. 
Ball.  Dallas  Dale 
Blngman.  Terrence  Lee 


Bryant.  Julian  Albert.  Jr. 
Clark.  Joseph  Talmage 
Cole.  Ford  Robert 
Deegan.  Kenneth  Arthur 
Feist.  Raymond  Frank.  Jr. 
Fiske.  Ronald  Neil 
Fortino.  Paul  Thomas 
Hebert.  George  Stephen 
Hinckley.  Robert  C. 
Jozus.  Ivars  Andris 
Kllgore.  Ronald  W. 
King.  Malvern  Francis.  Jr. 
Landers.  David  Talbot 
Max.  Jack  Stephen 
McMullen.  James  R. 
Ripple.  Kenneth  Francis 
Rivers.  Lucius  Mendel 
Scully.  John  Joseph 
Simpson.  William  Beck 
Stevens.  John  Alden 
Vanlue,  Donald  Gilbert 
Vreancic.  Joseph  Bruce 
White.  Douglas  G. 
Yates.  Joseph  W..  Ill 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  commander 
Anderson.  John  Edward 
Bama.  Gerard  Joseph 
Benjamin.  Dannie  George.  Jr. 
Betz.  Robert  S. 
Boone.  Jack  Lee 
Breuleux.  Philip  S. 
Buchinc.  Joseph  John 
Demaggio.  Bernard  Robert 
Dombrow.  Donald  Roman 
Getz.  Edwin  Salager 
Gudger.  James  Howard 
Gurson.  John  J. 
Harrison.  Vernon  Paul 
Heiss.  William  Charles 
Hill.  Maurice  Bernard.  Jr. 
Ingle.  Charles  Roemer 
Johnson.  Dennis  Douglas 
Karols.  Margrieta  M. 
Keiran.  Joseph  Patrick 
Kucharz.  Kenneth  Michael 
Lockwood,  Jeffrey  Lynd 
Munn.  James  Wesley 
Nannfeldt.  Nicky  Wayne 
Pasciucco.  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Reever.  John  Standish 
Roberts.  Thomas  CuUen,  Jr. 
Sedlak.  Mark  F. 
Sloan.  Bruce  Walter 
Taylor.  James  W. 
Tontz,  Russell  Clyde.  Jr. 
Twesme.  Albert  Theodore 
Weny.  Bruce  Michael 
Westovcr.  Bruce  Edwin 
Willoughby.  Joseph  H. 
Zlllner,  Robert  J. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  commander 

Bailey.  Larry  H. 
Bogel.  Dorothy  Stevens 
Brechtel.  Lynn  Yvonne 
Brehl.  Robert  J. 
Bronson.  Gene 
Burkart.  Hanes  Aleen 
Coleman.  William  M.,  Ill 
Flanagan.  Robert  Anthony 
Gambce.  Thomas  Edward 
Kau.  Melvin  Edward  Mung  K. 
Milavickas.  Louis  Rimvydas 
Mills.  Dyann  Jorgens 
Myers.  Calvin  Peter 
Nolan.  Janiece  Simmons 
Rolfs.  James  Dean 
Schuh.  Marlin  Darwin 
Stahl.  Archie  Alan 
Starr.  Betty  Wattles 
Wilson.  George  Richard 
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NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  commander 
rianton.  Shirley  Ruth 
Cline.  Joanne  Zerbe 
Coates.  Michael  Kal 
Dennis,  Karen  Elaine 
Dias.  Dawn  Marie 
Doris.  Karen  Elizabeth 
Hackett.  Margaret  E. 
Majors.  Mary  Odwyer 
McKinzie.  Dorthy  Ann 
Mottet.  Elizabeth  Ann 
Nelson.  Deborah  McLogan 
Peck,  Edith  D. 
Pettit.  Diane  Italia 
Rheiner.  Neil  Warren 
Riddlebarger.  Rose 
Robinson.  Barrara  Jean 
Saylor,  Mary  Margaret 
Schafer.  Marie  Annette 
Schwichtenberg.  Linda  F. 
Stock.  Mary  Ellen 
Tackitt.  Patricia  Hyland 
Wheeler,  Mary  Case 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers to  be  appointed  permanent  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  531: 

Clapper.  Mark  F. 
Deafenbaugh.  Martin  K. 
Walker.  James  H. 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers to  be  appointed  p>ermanent  lieutenant 
in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pur- 
suant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
531: 

Anderson.  Deryk  L. 
Bailey.  Steven  L. 
Beardsley.  David  J. 
Cassano.  Victoria  A 
Collins,  John  J. 
Conaty,  Kelly  R. 
Ebersole.  Russell  E. 
Paison.  Clinton  P..  Ill 
Fischer,  Robert  J. 
Gilbert,  Russell  C. 
HoltPl.  Michael  R. 
Jorgensen.  Nathan  H. 
Lundy.  Diane  C. 
McQueston,  John  A. 
Maxwell.  James  M. 
Nugent,  Sharon  K. 
Osgood.  John  C. 
Pickett.  Mark 
Prager.  Laura  A. 
Rascona,  Dominick  A. 
Roush.  Timothy  S. 
Russo.  Deborah 
Schraml.  Frank  V. 
Sheradcn,  Jennifer  R. 
Thorn.  Franklin  T. 
Tomasic.  Paul  V. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  staff 
corps  of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  per- 
manent grade  of  lieutenant  commander  pur- 
suant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
328.  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Lieutenant  commander 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Callahan.  Joseph  A..  II 
Pish.  Hamiltcn  Rutledge 
Quigg,  Robert  William 
Watt,  George  Hilary 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  Naval  Academy  mid- 
shipmen to  be  appointed  permanent  ensign 
in  the  line  or  staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 


pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

section  531: 

Abbot.  John  Fincher 

Abell.  David  Gross 

Abramson.  Alan  John 

Adams,  Daniel  Joseph 

Adams.  Frederick  Charles.  Jr. 

Adamus.  Daniel  Eugene 

Aguilar.  Tomas  Jose 

Aiken.  Robert  Lustre 

Alabata.  Al  Anthony  Ozoa 

Alber.  John  David.  Jr. 

Albergo.  Joseph  Robert 

Alberto.  Glen 

Alicea.  Pedro  Ramon 

Allen.  Scott  Andrew 

Allman.  Bernard  Frederick 

Allman.  James  Michael 

Amerine.  Jeffery  Lee 

Amiga.  Carl  Edward 

Andersen,  Kevin  Robert 

Anderson,  David  Paul 

Andrews.  Prank 

Andrews.  Jeffrey  Alan 

Andrews.  Tae  Wan 

Aquilino.  John  Christopher 

Arends.  Paul  Matthew 

Armistead,  Edwin  Leigh 

Armstrong.  Robert  Bronson 

Arnoso,  Joseph  Manuel 

Astrup.  Kevin  John 

Atkin.  Scott  Cody 

Augustine.  John  Martin 

Aumuller.  David  Francis 

Avila,  Matthew  Raymond 

Babicz.  Richard  Joseph,  Jr. 

Bagwell.  Charles  Howard 

Baker.  Beverly  Muriel 

Baker.  Dennis  Keith 

Baker.  Eric  Gene 

Baker.  Miles  Cortland 

Baker.  Rosser  Owen,  Jr. 

Baker.  Thomas  Wood 

Baldwin.  Justin  David 

Balon.  Michael  James,  Jr. 

Bandarra,  Brian  Edward 

Barker,  Lee  Allen 

Barr.  Paul  Vemer,  Jr. 

Barranco.  Mark  William 

Barrish.  Rebekah  Ruth 

Bartkoski.  Jeffrey  Scott 

Bates,  John  Stacy 

Beach,  Robert  Allen 

Beagle,  Ronda  Jean 

Beasley,  Ronald  Thomas 

Beaumont,  Paul  Michael 

Beck,  Thomas  Emmett 

Becker,  Max  Andrew 

Beese.  Larry  Wayne 

Belland,  Kris  Matthew 

Belt,  Warren  Curtis 

Benson,  David  Russell 

Berko,  David  Edward 

Bernard,  Peter  Charles 

Berninger,  Steven  John 

Bertolett,  Craig  Randolph,  Jr. 

Bibeau,  Steven  Karl 

Biel,  William  Scott 

Biefbrauer,  Andreas  Paul 

Bigelow,  Andrew  David 

Birdsong,  Timothy  Fred 

Bishop,  James  Howard 

Bishop,  Joel  Gardner 

Blau,  Stephen  Luther 

Blue,  William  Douglas 

Blum,  Kevin  Mark 

Bollinger,  Paul  Robert 

Bomberger,  Douglas  Jay 

Bond,  Byron  Edward 

Booth.  David  Alan 

Borden,  Susan  Christine 

Borrebach.  Douglas  Steven 

Boucher,  Daniel  Mark 

Boulden,  Mark  Stephen 


Bournes,  Jeffery  Loring 
Bovington,  Samuel  Roderick 
Bower,  Ralph  Waldo 
Bowie,  John  Brendon 
Bowman,  Tracy  Wade 
Bowman,  William  Stevenson 
Bradley,  Brunhilde  Kempf 
Brady,  Eugene  Giles,  III 
Braithwaite,  Kenneth  John,  II 
Brand,  Gregory  Robert 
Brandquist,  Kurt  Andrew 
Brannigan,  Peter  Owen 
Brawley,  Stephen  Craig 
Brennan,  James  Joseph 
Bressler,  Yvonne  Ginger 
Briggs,  Tod  Patrick 
Broadston,  Robert  Dean 
Broadowicz,  Mark  Edward 
Brown,  Conrad  Nelson,  Jr. 
Brown,  Douglas  James 
Brown,  Jeffrey  Carryl 
Brumley,  David  Andrew 
Bruner,  Tumey  Andrew 
Brunger,  Clifford  Allan 
Buck,  Nicholas  Vincent 
Buckley,  Patrick  Edwin 
Budicin,  Robert  John 
Bunker,  David  Byron 
Burg,  David  Louis 
Burgess,  Michael  Ian 
Burke,  Kevin  Thomas 
Bums,  Daniel  Paul 
Busmire,  Terence  Edward 
Butler,  Bryan  FYanklln 
Bulter,  Edward  George,  II 
Byrne,  Eric  Blanchard 
Cable,  John  David 
Calabrese,  Thomas  Matthew 
Caldwell,  David  Matthew 
Callaghan,  Daniel  Patrick 
Callahan.  Thomas  Patrick 
Camron,  Michael  James 
Campbell,  Donald  Berlin,  Jr. 
Campbell,  Lundy  John 
Campbell,  Scott  Raeside 
Campbell,  Thom.as  Michael 
Campbell.  William  Kevin 
Canady,  Kerry  Brent 
Cannice,  Mark  Vincent 
Capasso,  Anthony  Thomas 
Caraveo,  Byran  Thomas 
Carothers,  Franklin  Tudela 
Carpenter,  Glenn  Joseph 
Carr,  Lance  Steven 
Carradini,  George  Steven 
Carrington,  Heather  Elise 
Carroll.  Joseph  Lawrence 
Casimes,  Alexander  Theodore 
Cassetta,  Richard  Paul 
Cassidy,  Douglas  Patrick 
Castaneda,  William  Gregory 
Catlin,  Gordon  Paul 
Cebak,  William  Theodore 
Cebulski,  Mark  Victor 
Cedrun,  Mark  Edward 
Ceraolo,  Salvatore  Joseph 
Chachula,  Stephen  Donald 
Chaffee,  Colin  Brett 
Chase,  Donald  Frank 
Chase,  Michael  Barry 
Chen,  Clement  Chiping 
Chesson,  Scott  David 
Chimiak,  Mark  Walter 
Chinn,  Jan  Elizabeth 
Chipkevich,  Mary  Beth 
Christopherson,  Ruth  Ann 
Churbuck,  James  Forrest,  Jr. 
Clark,  James  Ashley 
Clark,  Lawrence  John 
Clark,  Michael  Thomajs 
Clark,  Raymond  Schoenling 
Clark,  Robert  Edward,  II 
Clayton,  Eric  Von 
Clemency.  Steven  Charles 
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Cochran.  Paul  Rosser 

Dugan.  Donald  Richard.  Jr. 

Gehan.  Thomas  Kelly 

Cochran.  Steven  Michael 

Dukes.  Curtis  Craig 

Gehringer.  Bryan  Thomas 

Collazo,  Ramon  Antonio.  Jr. 

Dunn.  Eric  Scott 

Gelinne.  John  Patrick 

Collins.  Christopher  Clay 

Dunson.  Jarrell  Ridley 

Gellene.  David  Joseph 

Collins.  Donald  Edward 

Dvorak.  Mark  Joseph 

Gerhardt.  Michael  David 

Collins.  Edward  Leroy.  11 

Eash.  Scott  Anthony 

Giangiuli.  Jeffrey  Edward 

Collins.  James  Joseph 

Eason.  Richard  James 

Gibson.  Henry  King.  II 

Collins.  Michael  Joseph 

Faves.  Kathy  Lee 

Gillies.  Anne  Marie 

Comstock.  Brett  Alan 

Edson.  Mark  Wendell 

Gilbreath.  Harold  Lee.  Jr. 

Conkey.  Douglas  Phillips 

Edwards.  Michael  Earl 

Gibon.  Janet  Marie 

Conklin.  Jeffery  Alan 

Ehlers.  Mark  Alan 

Glaeser.  John  Alden 

Coogan.  James  William 

Eldrege,  Daniel  Everett 

Goaley.  Thomas  John,  Jr. 

Cock.  Joseph  Richard 

Elkin.  Edmund  Lee 

Goff ,  Jan  Thomas,  Jr. 

Coomber.  Allen  Charles 

Elliott.  William  Dewey 

Goff.  Timothy  Lin 

Cooper,  Christopher  Riggan 

Ellis.  lAnU  Clifford 

Goins.  David  Allen 

Cooper.  David  Owen 

Eml>estro.  Audieame  Sarte 

Goins.  Gregory  Allen 

Cordle.  John  Parker 

English.  Gary  Emery 

Gomez.  Armando 

Coucoles.  Claude  John 

Ennis.  John  Joseph 

Gonzalez.  Robert,  Jr. 

Coulter.  Shawn  Michael 

Enriquez.  Noel  Molina 

Goodlett.  Timothy  Rene 

Cox.  Charles  Ward.  II 

Eppers.  Cynthia  Lynn 

Goodrow.  Erian  Douglas 

Cox.  Richard  Brian 

Erickson.  Philip  John 

Gordon.  Scott  Stephen 

Crabtree.  Gregory  David 

Ernst.  Robert  William 

Grabarek.  Jeffrey  Joseph 

Crabtree.  Gregory  Wayne 

Esch.  Paul  Stephen 

Gradel,  Robert  Steven 

Greevy.  Lawrence  Edward 

Escobar.  John  David 

Graham.  Jeffrey  Roger 

Crespo.  FYank  Joseph 

Espinosa.  Rafael 

Grammer.  Laurie  Jo 

Crisp.  Daniel  Eric 

Etkins.  David  John 

Granier.  Marc  Edward 

Crow.  Lowell  David 

Evans.  Todd  William 

Graves,  Jay  Paul 

Crump.  Gwyn  Norman.  Jr. 

Everill.  Kenneth  Alan 

Gravini,  Stephen  Michael 

Cuff.  Thomas  James 

Everist.  Rol>ert  Edwin 

Graziano,  Andrew  James 

Cunningham.  James  Doyle 

Eves,  Matthew  Michael 

Griffin,  Donald  Lee 

Curbeam.  Robert  Lee.  Jr. 

Pairley,  Maurice  Anthony 

Griffin.  Scott  Fitzgerald 

Cusumano.  Cary  Allen 

Fallot,  Mark  Alan 

Gromek.  Christine  Maria 

Czechowski.  Richard  Brian 

Famett,  Kathleen  Marie 

Groody.  Michael  Edward 

Dacruz.  Daniel  Nicholas 

Parrell.  Alexander  Edward 

Grosskurth.  Alfred  John.  Jr. 

Dahl.  Leif  Alan 

Farrell,  Richard  Edwin 

Gueprero.  William  Andrew 

Dallman.  Peter  Karl 

Faucher,  William  Joseph 

Guf ford.  Joseph  David.  Jr. 

Dalton.  Thomas  Richard.  Jr. 

Fegan.  Frederick  Morris 

Guieas.  Israel 

Dandrea.  Victor  Brian 

Fellowes.  John  Heaphy.  Jr. 

Gundlach.  Robert  John 

Daniel.  John  Michael 

Few.  William  Virgil.  Jr. 

Gurbach.  Glenn  David 

Darden.  Ronald  Karl 

Fierro.  Jesus  Jacobo.  Jr. 

Gustafson.  Randall  Scott 

Daseler.  Timothy  Neil 

Fijalkowski,  Joseph  Anthony 

Gwin.  Mary  Elizabeth 

Daverede.  Alex  Joseph 

Fillis.  Michael  Joseph 

Haberlin.  Gail  Maureen 

David.  Gerral  Keith 

Finney.  Peter  Todd 

Hacker,  Rudolph  Ernest 

Davis.  Jacqueline  Renee 

Fippinger.  Eric  Kent 

Haddad,  Richard  Elias 

Deal.  James  Russel 

Fish,  Charles  Michael 

Hagan,  Michael  Francis 

Debode.  Gary  Scot 

Fisher,  Thomas  Edward 

Hale.  Andrew  Martin 

Decker.  Christian  Curtis 

Flaggs.  Moreatha  Yvette 

Hall.  David  Charles 

Degroff.  Ereck  Allen 

Flock.  Bradley  Evan 

Halpin.  Douglas  Craig 

DeiU,  Thomas  Devlin 

Flood.  Christopher  Hamilton 

Hamann.  John  Frederick 

Deleon.  Carlos  Eugene 

Flores,  Edward  Achilles 

Hamilton.  Leonard  Joseph 

Dempsey.  William  John 

Fluhart.  John  Eryan 

Hamm.  James  Joseph 

Denneny.  Douglas  James 

Flynn,  Michael  Christopher 

Hammett.  Robert  Alan 

Dennin.  Edward  Paul 

Fogerty.  James  Edward 

Hamner,  Craig  Alan 

Depman.  David  Matthew 

Forehand.  Mary  Virginia 

Hannan.  James  William.  Jr. 

Deppe.  Martin  William 

Forney.  David  Neal 

Harber.  Jonathan  David 

Derdall.  James  Goodwin 

Forrestal.  Thomas  Patrick 

Hardin,  Dianne  Arlene 

Deroche,  William  Henry.  Jr. 

Fortune.  Idean  Josephine.  II 

Hafkey,  John  Patrick 

Desens.  Mark  James 

Poster,  James  Thomas.  II 

Harms.  William  Thomas 

Desjardins.  Philip  James 

Prake.  William  Joseph,  IV 

Harris.  David  Woodard,  II 

Devln.  Michael  Gilbert 

Franke.  Robin  Edward 

Harrison,  William  Meade 

Diantonio.  Mark  Joseph 

Frasse,  Christopher  Lee 

Hartman,  John  Budd 

Dickerson.  Cris  Lemastus 

Frederick,  Charles  Andrews 

Hartman,  Jonathan  Edward 

Dimitro.  Gregory  James 

Freeman.  Linus  Walter 

Hasbrouck,  John  Thomas 

Dinicolo.  Gina  Maria 

Freeman.  Nicholas  Edward 

Hastings,  Todd  Ernest 

Dion.  lArry  Donald 

Freeman,  William  Howard 

Hatcher,  Charles  Sidney,  Jr. 

Ditton.  David  Anthony 

Frey,  Gary  Robert 

Haugen,  Christian  Nicolas 

Dixon,  kurt  Laurence 

Fricker,  Carl  Joseph 

Hawley,  Brian  Christopher 

Dobbs.  Michael  John 

FronciUo,  Robert  Eugene,  Jr, 

Haynes,  Larry  Norman 

Dobbs.  Philip  Raymond 

Punk,  John  Walter 

Hays,  Kevin  Austin 

Dohoda.  Richard  Stanley 

Fusto,  John  William 

Heaphy,  Mark  Patrick 

Donlan,  Vencent  Allen 

Putcher,  PrisciUa  Ann 

Hedges,  Stephen  Eric 

Donnelly.  Charles  Richard,  Jr. 

Gabion,  Vergilio  Baylon 

Hein,  August  Howard 

,  Dorbin.  James  Jonathan 

Gacusan.  Leonardo  M..  Jr. 

Heiss,  John  Charles 

Doster.  Daniel  Gerard 

Gaines.  Leonard  Salmon 

Helinski.  Mary  Jean 

Douglas.  Gary  Lee 

Gallaer.  David  George 

Hemmen.  John  Martin 

Downing.  Thomas  Milnor 

Gallagher.  Thomas  William 

Herlong,  George  Harveson 

Doyle.  Brian  Edward 

Gallotta,  Andrew  Richard 

Herron.  John  Rowe 

Doyle.  Joseph  Arthur 

Galsgaard.  Allan  Gunnar 

Heruth.  Gregory  Alan 

Doyle,  William  Gerard 

Garbelotti,  Carl  John 

Heys,  William  Scott 

Draper.  Thomas  Paul 

Garcia.  Manuel 

Heyward,  Alexander  Shannon 

Drummond.  Brad  Campbell 

Garland.  Robert  Wayne 

Higgins,  Perry  Gene 

Dua.  Tito  Prem 

Gass,  Robert  Lee 

Hile,  Michael  Karl 

Duff.  Andrew  James.  Jr. 

Gattuso.  Douglas  James 

Hilferty,  Sean  Thomas 

Duffy,  Neil  Vincent 

Gawryszewski,  Paul  Mark 

Hinen.  James  William 
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Hiponia.  Lorenzo  Sison 

Krueger.  Bernard  Joseph 

McConnell.  James  Joseph 

Hirst.  James  Joseph 

Krueger,  Glen  Douglas 

McCormick.  John  Scott 

Hobaugh.  Charles  Owen 

Kumangai.  Billy  Bedal 

McCracken.  Michael  Edward 

Hoffman.  Harold  William 

Kumangai.  Danny  Bador 

McCreary.  Jeffrey  Errol 

Hogan.  Patrick  Robert 

Kushino.  Scott  Tetsuo 

McCutcheon.  Michael  Scott 

Holcomb.  Ross  Douglas 

Kutelmach.  Michael  Peter 

McDevitt.  Peter  Henry 

Holderied.  Krislinc 

Kymn.  Thomas  Soryang 

McDonald.  Ronald  Keith 

Hollenbeck.  Ronald  Scott 

Laing,  Andrew  Gerard 

McDowell,  Mark 

Hollingsworth.  Alan  Lance 

Lamade.  John  Dietrick,  11 

McGann,  Kenneth  Daniel 

Hollingsworlh.  Charles  T. 

Lamontagne.  James  Alfred 

McGann,  Stephen  Andrew 

Holloway.  Dawn  Marie 

Lamson,  Allen  Howard 

McGarrity,  Robert  Jude 

Holtkamp.  Louis  Martin,  Jr. 

Lancaster.  George  Michael 

McGaugh,  Steven  Lee 

Honan.  Susan  Lynn 

Landess.  David  John 

McGee,  James  Michael 

Hock.  Gregory  Scott 

Lanier.  Stephen  Coleman 

McGlnty,  Sean  Patrick 

Hoover.  David  Andrew 

Lara.  James  Christopher 

McGivney,  Michael  James 

Horn.  Thomas  William 

Larson,  Norvan  James 

McGregor  James  Andrew 

Hcsch.  Willie  Hill.  Jr. 

Lasell.  Horace  James 

Mcllvaine,  Brian  Andrew 

Howard.  James  Heyward 

Laufer.  Richard  John 

Mclntyre,  Trevor  Andrew 

Howard.  Kevin  Thomas 

Laughlin.  James  Alan 

McKelvey.  Matthew  John 

Howe.  Philip  Gardner 

Law,  Letitia  Lynne 

McKenna.  Christopher  Thomas 

Hoy.  Gary  Frederick 

Lawrence,  Richard  Tilton 

McKinney,  Billy  Lynn 

Hudak.  William  Patrick 

Lawver,  Philip  James 

McLean.  Angus  Laughton 

Hudson,  Derek  Dewitt 

Lazevnick.  James  Francis 

McMasters,  William  Charles 

Huff.  Thomas  William 

Leach,  Thomas  Sumner 

Meadows,  Thomas  Alan 

Hullinger.  Paul  David 

Leanhart,  Jack  Eugene,  Jr. 

Melcher,  Charles  Paxson 

Inman.  Richard  Frank.  II 

Lee,  Richard  Dana.  Jr. 

Menendez,  Arsenio  Klecker 

Intintold.  John  Augustine 

Lee.  Walter  Chunwon 

Menzel.  Anthony  Henry 

Intoy.  Bienvenido  Perez.  Jr. 

Lenda.  John  David.  Jr. 

Mergen,  William  Lynnwood,  Jr. 

Ivan,  Thomas  Robert 

Lengyel.  Peter  Nicholas 

Merino.  Donald  William 

Jacobson.  Matthew  Christian 

Lerchbacker.  John  Henry.  Jr. 

Merk.  Heidi  Marianne 

Jelepis.  Michael  Chris 

Levitt.  Adam  Shawn 

Mesora.  George  Thomas.  Jr. 

Jenkins,  Robert  Brent 

Lewis.  Lance  Erich 

Meurer.  Andrew  Mark 

Jennings.  Kevin  Charles 

Lewis.  Rebecca  Lynne 

Mew.  Wendell  Quan  Yau 

Johns,  Michael  Frederick 

Lihani.  David  Laddy 

Meyer.  Eric  Charles 

Johnson,  Daniel  Ronald 

Lindsay.  Charles  Taliaferro 

Michael.  Craig  William 

Johnson.  Jeffery  Alan 

Lindsey.  James  Edward 

Michaud,  Mark  Edward 

Johnson.  John  Edward,  Jr. 

Lipphardt.  Bruce  Lee.  Jr. 

Midas.  Michael  Thomas 

Johnson.  Perry  Edward 

Litton,  Andrew  Clifton 

Miller.  Dean  Alan 

Johnson.  Richard  Eldon 

Lluy.  Paul  Andrew 

Miller.  Joseph  Pearce 

Johnson.  Thomas  Parrent 

Lochner,  Jane  Thayer 

Miller.  Marc  James 

Jones.  Brian  Todd 

Long.  Joseph  Vincent.  Jr. 

Miller,  Nathan  Hills 

Jone^.  Michael  Lawrence 

Lopez.  Arturo  Antonio 

Miller.  Steven  Jerome 

Jones.  Steven  Robert 

Lopez,  Michael  Ray 

Miller.  Terry  Wayne 

Jones.  Thomas  Milton 

Lott,  Steven  Andrew- 

Miller,  Thomas  Henry 

Jordan,  John  Joseph 

Luke,  Thomas  Charles 

Miranda,  Ricardo  Franco 

Jorgenscn,  Joiin  Miles 

Lutton.  Todd  Caldwell 

Mitchell,  Douglas  Paul 

Joseph.  Peier  Anthony.  Jr. 

Lynch.  Charles  Bartholemew- 

Mize,  Ralph  Daniel 

Judy.  John  Lee 

Lyon.  John  Harvey.  II 

Mohle,  Robert  Edgar 

Jung.  David  Gregory 

Lyons.  Mark  Randall 

Mohr.  Mark  Camillus 

Kalisch.  Mark  Robcrt-son 

Malloy.  Karen  Allene 

Mohs.  Samuel  David 

Kamctz.  Robert  Andrew- 

Manley,  Thomas  Hamilton 

Mologne.  Timothy  Scott 

Kan.  Jonathan  Hideo 

Mann.  Kent  Cliristopher 

Monahan.  Kevin  John 

Karabm.  Andrew  .John 

Manning,  Cameron  Alan 

Mongan,  Joseph  William 

Karditzas.  William  C. 

Marcuni,  Donald  Gregory 

Montgomery.  John  Wesley 

Karnbach.  Christopher  Ross 

Marin.  Brian  John 

Mooney.  James  Hendrix 

Karpick.  Gregory  John 

Marin.  David  Victor 

Moore.  Lawrence  Robert 

Kasprzak.  Mary  Antoinette 

Marnane.  Thomas  Christopher 

Moore,  Michael  Lydane 

Keller.  Glenn  Marcus 

Marr.  Douglas  Conrad 

Moran,  Michael  Thomas 

Kelly.  Michael  Joseph 

Marron.  Matthew  Michael 

Morrow.  John  Kevin 

Kent.  Rosemarie  Theresa 

Marshall.  Lawrence  Eugene 

Mortensen.  Thomas  Charles 

Kerr.  Cheryl  Lee 

Martin.  Bradford  Laurence 

Mosher.  Terry  Daines 

Kiehl.  David  LawTence 

Martin.  Brion  Robert 

Moulton,  Jospeh  Russ,  Jr. 

Kilburn.  Charles  Dale,  II 

Martinez.  John  Christian 

Mueller.  Michael  Dean 

Kilday.  Kent  Lewis 

Martinez.  Michael  Manuel 

Muilenburg,  Bret  James 

Kim.  Andrew  Chul 

Martinez.  Vernon  Marks 

Muldoon.  Richard  Charles 

Kine.  John  Graham 

Martini.  Charles  Joseph.  Jr. 

Mullen.  Michael  Donald 

King.  Kelly  Ann 

Marvil.  Gregory  Peterson 

Mullenhard,  Peter  Marshall 

King.  Thomas  Randolph 

Massee.  Michael  Joseph 

Munoz,  Andres  Dario 

Kirby,  Melanie  Virginia 

Matlosz.  Henry  Peter 

Murdock,  Hal  Crawford 

Kirrher,  Konrad 

Matteo.  Michael  Donald.  Jr. 

Murphy.  Brian  Patrick 

Kirschner,  Gregory  Scott 

Matls.  Robert  Edward 

Murphy.  Gerard  Francis 

Kirschlon.  Christopher  R. 

Maurer,  Clifford  Mclntire 

Murphy.  Michael  John 

Kiraec.  Carlos  Perry 

Mauro.  Anthony  John 

Murray.  Glenn  Andrew- 

knapper.  Roger  Kurt 

Mayer  Peter  Clark 

Murray,  Joseph  Barney 

Knudson.  Wade  Edward 

Mazanec.  Warren  Anthony 

Murray.  Mary  Kathleen 

Kocher.  Bruce  David 

McArthur.  Stuart  Russell 

Murray.  Michael  James 

Koehler.  Kent  Edward 

McBride.  Richard  Michael 

Murtha.  Brian  Charles 

Kolbas,  Patrick  Joseph 

McCabe.  Patrick  Clarke 

Myers.  Robin  Keith 

Konicki,  Joseph  Stephen 

McCallum.  Kevin  Kit 

Myre,  David  Daniel 

Koprncu,  Feza  Suayip 

McCann,  Mark  William 

Naeyaert,  Laurence  John 

Kowalick.  David  Jude 

McCarthy.  Edward  Charles 

Nardi,  Peter  Andrew 

Kramer.  Christian  Francis 

McCawley,  Peter  Vincent 

Navin.  Gregory  Stuart 

Kraii.se.  Russell  Alan 

McClary.  David  Bruce 

Neal,  Sherman  Levon 

Kriete,  David  Matthew 

McCkllpn.  Jeffrey  Harold 

Nedry,  Douglas  Brence 
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Neely,  David  Todd 

Pregel.  George  Anthony 

Seutter.  Lawrence  Wayne 

Nelson.  Scott  Kemper 

Price.  Gary  David 

Sexton.  Roy  Dale 

Nenna.  David  Lawrence 

Price.  Lenny  Francis 

Sharp.  Alexander  Vincent 

Nepf .  Hans  Joseph 

Prokopiak.  John  Alexander 

Sheldahl.  Richard  James 

Nesta.  Lou  Anne 

Prusinski.  Mark  Allen 

Shepherd.  Michael  Andrew 

Nevins.  Michael  James 

Przybyszewski.  John  Michael 

Shepherd.  Stephen  James 

Newman.  Mark  Charles 

PuUiam.  Andrew  Joseph 

Sheppard.  Deborah  Lynn 

Newman.  Scott  Michael 

PurcelL  Michael  Eueene 

Shibe.  Robert  Bruce 
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Thien.  Joseph  Raymond 

Young.  Steven  Gregory 

Carter.  Gregory  Alan 

Thomas.  Amy  Elizabeth 

Yu,  Michael  David 

Carter.  William  Keith 

Thomas.  Douglas  Peter 

Zamka,  George  David 

Casas.  Arturo  Antonio 

Thomas,  Greg  Alan 

Zaun,  Jeffrey  Norton 

Castro,  Reynaldo  Ebred 

Thompson,  Jeffrey  Scott 

Zevotek,  Dale  Jeffrey 

Catletti.  Anthony 

Thompson,  Mark  Alan 

Ziemian,  Joseph  Brandon 

Chandler,  Lara 

Tillery,  Robert  Kevin 

Zimmer,  Geoffrey  Alan 

Claiborne,  Edmond  Leon 

Tillman,  Willard,  Jr. 

«T%!  — __       -W^ __.    *-»_! A 

Zublic,  Charles  Boden 

Clark,  Merrill  Marvin 
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Neely.  David  Todd 

Pregel.  George  Anthony 

Seutter,  Lawrence  Wayne 

Nelson.  Scott  Kemper 

Price.  Gary  David 

Sexton,  Roy  Dale 

Nenna.  David  Lawrence 

Price.  Lenny  Francis 

Sharp,  Alexander  Vincent 

Nepf .  Hans  Joseph 

Prokopiak.  John  Alexander 

Sheldahl.  Richard  James 

Nesta.  Lou  Anne 

Prusinski,  Mark  Allen 

Shepherd.  Michael  Andrew 

Nevins.  Michael  James 

Przybyszewski,  John  Michael 

Shepherd.  Stephen  James 

Newman.  Mark  Charles 

Pulliam.  Andrew  Joseph 

Sheppard.  Deborah  Lynn 

Newman.  Scott  Michael 

Purcell.  Michael  Eugene 

Shibe.  Robert  Bruce 

Newton.  Rotjert  Forrest 

Quick.  Natalie  Ada 

Shoemaker.  Robert  Lyie 

Nichols.  Alan  Ross 

Quigley.  Mark  Robert 

Shore.  Gregory  Allan 

Nichols.  Michael  John 

Quigley.  Timothy  James 

Shupinski.  Douglas  Francis 

Nicoson.  Daniel  Ray 

Quinn.  Mark  Christopher 

Sichau,  Ronald  Peter 

Nielsen.  Erik  Wayne 

Qulnn.  Thomas  Jude 

Sichler.  Robert  Alan 

Nixon.  Randall  Lamar 

Quint.  John  Howard 

Sileo,  Daniel  Michael 

Noah.  Christian  Thomas 

Quintong.  Artemio  P.,  Jr. 

Silva.  Raul 

Nolan.  Timothy  Joseph 

Quist.  Gary  Alan 

Skinner.  Steven  Gregory 

Nolen.  Thomas  Daniel.  Jr. 

Rabun,  Patrick  Coffier 

Slawson.  Alton  Clayton,  Jr. 

Noreika.  Scott  Richard 

Rabuse,  Rol>ert  Ben 

Smith,  Alexander  Peterson 

Nowell,  John  Blackwelder 

Rahn.  Martin 

Smith,  David  Hanson 

Nowicki.  Jonathan  Scott 

Rainey,  Charles  Andrew 

Smith,  Jonathan  Jerome 

Oakenell.  Rol>ert  Frederic 

Randolph,  Scott  Howard 

Smith,  Norman  Paul 

Oberle.  John  Hampton 

Ransom.  Thomas  Simmler 

Smith,  Steven  Michael 

OConnell.  William  Michael 

Rasbury.  Stanley  Okoye 

Smith,  Thomas  Michael 

Ogara.  Michael  Vance 

Rasplicka.  Scott  Herrin 

Smyers,  Tracy  Dean 

Oh.  Sehun 

Ratcliff.  Blake  Dale 

So  Johnson,  Pineda 

Ohihaver.  Michael  James 

Ratte.  David  Scott 

Soleng,  Sonja  Patricia 

Olds.  Robert  Barnard.  Jr. 

Rawhouser.  Marjorie  Ann 

Sonderman.  Christopher  James 

Olivier.  Patrick  Dean 

Ray.  Tod  Gene 

Sousa,  David  Richard 

Olsen.  Kurt  Brian 

Reape.  John  James.  Jr. 

Spearing.  Scott  Steven 

Olsen.  Robert  Miller,  Jr. 

Refs.  Jon  Rhodes 

Speer.  Robert  David 

Ondrey.  Larry  Patrick 

Reimer.  Jon  Eric 

Spooner.  Scott  Grove 

Onorati.  Anthony  Beach 

Renda.  Edward  Michael 

Spradlin,  Michael  David 

Openshaw.  Mark  Falge 

Rice,  Eric  Rodney 

Springer,  Phillip  Wayne 

Orren.  Scott  Charles 

Rich,  Nelson  Judson,  III 

St.  Pierre,  Albert  Leonard 

Orton.  William  David 

Richardson.  Robert  Rollin 

Stahl,  Glenn  Earl 

Osen.  David  Monroe 

Richmond.  Clay  Allen 

Stamos,  John  Peter 

O'Sullivan.  John  Patrick 

Ridder.  Samuel  Melvin,  II 

Standard,  Kari  Ann 

Oswald.  Peter  George 

Riley,  John  James 

Starling,  Scott  Gregory 

Otis.  Glen 

Ringel,  Jeffrey  Thomas 

Steckel,  John  Conard 

Owens.  Thomas  Michael 

Ripley.  Scott  David 

Stefanko,  Jerome  Stephen 

Pagano.  James  Jerome 

Roberts.  Julie  Marie 

Steindl,  David  Prank 

Pagel.  Rick  Alan 

Robinson,  Mark  Douglas 

Slender,  David  William 

Pagnanelli.  Marco  Antonio 

Rodriguez,  Jorge  Emilio 

Stephens.  Carla  Renee 

Palmiotto.  Nicholas 

Rogers.  Timothy  Joel 

Stephens.  Robert  Alex 

Panico.  Earl  Anthony 

Romaine.  Robert  Kenneth.  Jr. 

Stephens,  William  Harrison 

Parillo.  John  George 

Romero.  Glenn  Robert 

Sterling,  Glen  Reay 

Parsons.  Marshall  Clay.  Jr. 

Roper.  Dallas  Roy 

Sternberg,  Charles  Andrew 

Pasola.  Joseph  John 

Roquebert.  Javier  Enrique 

Stevens.  David  Walter 

Pasternak.  Joseph  Francis 

Rosa.  Ivan  Rosa 

Stevens.  Monica 

Patterson.  Mark  Alan 

Rosen,  Eric  David 

Stevick,  Robert  Kevin 

Paulk.  Robert  Reason 

Roskey,  Sean  Thomas 

Stewart,  John  Albert 

Paulson.  William  Anton 

Rowe,  Barton  Michael 

Stoddard,  Daniel  Gene 

Pease.  Gregory  William 

Rowsey,  Robert  Royce 

Stolarski,  Mark  Anthony 

Pease.  Michael  Ray 

Ruedi.  David  Holt 

StoUey,  Erian  Keith 

Peckenpaugh.  Kent  Thomas 

Russell.  Robbin  Alan 

Storey,  Kurt  Duncan 

Peffers.  Stephen  Byrle 

Ryan.  Leslie  Rol>ert 

Storto,  Mark  Daniel 

Pence.  Timothy  Barry 

Saccavino.  Anthony  Ralph 

Stovall,  Lawrence  Samuels,  II 

Pendola,  John  Joseph 

Sakaniwa,  Mark  Steven 

Stowe,  Robert  Weston 

Peoples.  Gerald  Keith 

Salach.  Michael 

Strand,  Michael  Anthony 

Perkins.  Charles  Kenneth 

Samoa.  Arthur  Kevin 

Stuart,  Allan  James 

Peters.  Gerald  Antony 

Sanchez,  David  Allen 

Stubblefield.  Robert  A..  Jr. 

Peters,  Steven  Bradley 

Sanders.  William  Duward 

Stubbs.  Thomas  David 

Petersen.  Det>orah  Kay 

Sauer.  James  Anthony 

Stys,  Mark  Vincent 

Peterson.  Ray  Aldin 

Saunders.  Clayton  Douglas 

Sullivan,  Michael  Daniel 

Petitt.  David  Glenn 

Sawitsky.  Joseph  Michael 

Sullivan,  Sean  Michael 

Petrosino.  Prank  Michael 

Sawyer,  Robert  Landel 

Summerfield,  Harry  Michael 

Pfeiffer.  Sharon  Esther 

Scannell,  James  Andrew 

Summers,  Timothy  Wayne 

Phifer.  Christine  Ann 

Schaefer,  Thomas  Alfred 

Suriano.  Douglas  Anthony 

Pickerill,  Theodore  Oren,  II 

Schlegel.  John  Henry 

Sutton,  Prank  Erwin 

Pierce.  Randall  David 

Schleicher,  Donald  Harry,  Jr. 

Swain,  Gary  Thomas 

Pitpit.  Michael  Callueng 

Schmidt.  Dean  Christopher 

Swift.  Charles  Davidson 

Plaisance.  Marc  Charles 

Schmieley,  Donald  Allen,  Jr. 

Sylvester.  John  Alfred 

Ploeger.  Terry  Lee 

Schmitt,  Jeffrey  Reed 

Sympson,  William  G.  A..  Ill 

Poindexter.  Scott  Hemdon 

Schmitz,  Joanne 

Syring.  Robert  George.  Jr. 

Pollak.  John  Creighton 

Schmode,  David  Michael 

Szymanski.  Scott  Edward 

Ponseigo.  Andrew  Craig 

Schofield.  James  McKenna 

Taff.  William  Bayly 

Ponturiero.  Augustine  John 

Scholl.  Jonathan  Wade 

Tajirl.  James  Shizuo 

Porter.  Mark  Emmett 

Schultz.  Glen  Andrew 

Talamantes.  Clarence  Scott 

Porter.  Scott  Russell 

Schumacher,  Linda  Marie 

Taverna.  Joan  Teresa 

Potochniak.  Michael  Petro 

Schwenker.  Carl  Emerson 

Taylor.  James.  Jr. 

Povlock.  Paul  Anthony 

Scioll,  Blaise  Elliott 

Teclaw.  Daniel  Edward 

Powell.  Kerim  Lamar 

Scott,  Kurt  Venard 

Terwilliger,  David  Charles 

Poynter.  Brent  Eugene 

Selas.  David  Andres 

Tettelbach,  Clayton  Graham 

Pratt.  Victor  Dwight 

Selbrede.  Craig  Michael 

Thatcher.  Steven  Jeffrey 

January  27,  1984 

Thien.  Joseph  Raymond 
Thomas,  Amy  Elizabeth 
Thomas.  Douglas  Peter 
Thomas,  Greg  Alan 
Thompson,  Jeffrey  Scott 
Thompson,  Mark  Alan 
Tillery,  Robert  Kevin 
Tillman,  Willard,  Jr. 
Tirman,  Kerry  Robert 
Todd.  Stevenson  Lancaster 
Tolg,  Anne  Maureen 
Turner,  Jeanfrancois 
Turner.  Stacy  Lee 
Ulloa.  Rafael  Emilio 
Vagnoni,  Adrian  Francisco 
Vandenlierg,  Gerard  Michael 
Vanderschoot,  David  Allan 
Vann,  James  Roger 
Vautier.  James  Wilson 
Vermaat.  Maarten 
Vinzon,  Noel  Garcia 
Vogel.  Scott  Owen 
Vogelsang.  Scott  David 
Wach.  Raymond  Penafort 
Wagoner.  Keith  Leonard 
Waldschmidt,  Matthew  Guy 
Wall,  Victoria  Anne 
Wallace,  Donald  Joseph 
Wallace,  Matthew  Thomas 
Walsh,  Patrick  Jay 
Walton.  Stephen  Bradford 
Walton.  Terrance  Bernard 
Ward.  Harry  Paul 
Wasko,  James  Matthew 
Waters,  Gregory  Thomas 
Watson,  Gary  Howard,  Jr. 
Watson.  William  Doster 
Waugh,  James  Lawrence 
Weber,  Jeffrey  James 
Webster.  Allison  Dee 
Weidenhammer,  William  Harvey 
Weigold,  John  Frederick 
Weires,  John  Edmund 
Weistroffer,  Joseph  Kenneth 
Wertz,  Trent  "L" 
Westerbeke,  John  Bradley 
Whalen,  Kent  David 
Wharton,  Jason  Scott 
White,  Ira  Russell,  II 
Wiegert.  Robert  Nikolaus 
Wiggins,  John  Wesley 
Wilcox,  John  Brian 
Wilhelm,  James  Walter 
Wilhelm,  Ross  Michael 
Wilkes,  Dana  Scott 
Willette,  Perry  Neal 
Williams,  Gary  Harmon 
Williams,  Scott  Jeffrey 
Williams,  Terrance 
Williamson,  Timothy  Lee 
Wills,  Eric  Gardner 
Willson,  James  Griffin 
Wilson,  Edward  Paul 
Wilson,  Gregory  Patterson 
Wilson,  Michael  Murphy 
Wilson,  Woodrow,  III 
Winering,  Karen  Anne 
Wing,  Thomas  Mathias 
Wise,  Timothy  Alan 
Witte,  Barry  Robert 
Wittick,  Brian  David 
Wix,  Roseann  Leonie 
Woessner,  Scott  Brenton 
Wojtkiewicz,  Paul  Joseph 
Woltersdorf,  Kurt  Dustin 
Woods,  John  Chester 
Wright,  Darin  Claude 
Wright,  Steven  Roland 
Wright,  William  David 
Wrzeszcz.  Branch  Owen 
Wuestenberg,  Diane  Marie 
Yablunosky.  David  Eric 
Young.  Jeffrey  Alan 
Young.  Maude  Elizabeth 
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Young.  Steven  Gregory 
Yu,  Michael  David 
Zamka.  George  David 
TAun,  Jeffrey  Norton 
Zevotek,  Dale  Jeffrey 
Ziemian,  Joseph  Brandon 
Zimmer,  Geoffrey  Alan 
Zublic,  Charles  Boden 
Zwimer,  John  William,  Jr. 
In  the  Navy 

The  following  named  chief  warrant  offi- 
cers, W-4  to  be  appointed  permanent  chief 
warrant  officer,  W-2,  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  pur- 
suant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
555: 

Crawford,  James  W. 
Phillips,  Kim  A. 

The  following  named  chief  warrant  offi- 
cers, W-3  to  be  appointed  permanent  chief 
warrant  officer,  W-2  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  pur- 
suant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
555: 

Spellman,  Prank  R.,  Jr. 
Tesnow,  Ronald  L. 

The  following  named  Navy  enlisted  candi- 
dates to  be  appointed  permanent  chief  war- 
rant officer,  W-3  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant 
to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  555: 
Bartlett,  John  Gary 
Conklin,  Alan  Gregory 
Cunliffedwen,  James  D. 
Danico,  Edward  Loyola 
Dean,  Robert  Anthony 
Ethridge,  James  Walker 
McMahon,  David  Charles 
Meyer,  Allen  Leslie 
Music,  Lucian,  Jr. 
Nielsen,  David  Elmer 
Orvis,  William  Arthur 
Pitchford,  Robert  G. 
Reed,  Edward  Albert 
Rosenthal,  Stanley  W. 
Thompson,  Davis  Lawrence 
Warren,  James  Carlton,  Jr. 

The  following  named  Navy  enlisted  candi- 
dates to  be  appointed  permanent  chief  war- 
rant officer,  W-2  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant 
to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  555: 
Agcaoili,  Bonifacio  Kidipan 
Allcock  James  Earl 
Allen,  Gale  Leslie 
Anderson,  Ricci  Ray 
Argandona,  Amond  Gordon 
Arrington,  David  Eugene 
Bailes,  David  Keith 
Bamberg,  Brady  Lawrence 
Bargar,  David  William 
Barnes,  Thomas  Emerson,  Jr. 
Beltran.  Romeo  Magallanes 
Blasingame,  Edward  Otto 
Bond,  John  Howard,  Jr. 
Bone,  Richard  Dean 
Booe,  Charles  Joseph 
Booth,  John  David 
Booth,  Richard  Arthur 
Boutin,  Raymond  Paul,  Jr. 
Brooks,  Rocky  Lee 
Brown,  James  Oliver 
Brown,  Louis  William 
Buentello,  Daniel 
Burgess,  Richard  Paul 
Burnett,  John  Timothy 
Bums,  James  Dee 
Bush,  Norman  Kenneth,  Jr. 
Bush,  Wilfred  Leo 
Butler,  Charles  Granville 
Butz,  Barry  Philip 
Cameron,  Robert  Allen 
Campbell,  Tony  Lammar 
Capito,  George  Raymond 
Carandang.  Leonidas  Morada 
Carothers,  Kent  Edward 


Carter,  Gregory  Alan 

Carter,  William  Keith 

Casas,  Arturo  Antonio 

Castro,  Reynaldo  Ebred 

Catletti.  Anthony 

Chandler,  Lara 

Claiborne,  Edmond  Leon 

Clark,  Merrill  Marvin 

Clayton,  Brooks  P. 

Colada.  Roberto  Buhay 

Cole.  Bradoc  Alan 

Coleman!  Charles  Wadsworth 

Connolly,  Timothy  Michael 

Cooper,  Clyde,  Jr. 

Cradit,  David  Neil 

Cramer,  Michael  Ray 

Crotty,  James  Thomas 

Cruz,  Francisco  Quidachay 

Cullen.  Paul  Pierce 

Cummings,  Joe  Willie 

Cunningham.  Ronald  Keith 

Darby,  Donald  Eugene 

Daughenbaugh,  John  Lester 

Davis,  John  Wesley 

Deguzman,  Bernardo  Baniqued 

Deibler,  Richard  Galen 

Depauw,  Steven  Douglas 

Deweerd,  Gregory  J. 

Diehl,  Stephen  A. 

Dobbs,  John  Dalton 

Dolsak,  Prank  Steven 

Duame,  Thomas  John,  III 

Eaton,  Norman  Douglas 
Eberhardt,  Joseph  D. 
Eccard,  David  Gerald 
Ellis,  Wilfred  Eugene,  II 
Erickson,  Jon  Kristian 
Evans,  Robert  Eldon,  II 
Everette,  Terry  Lamar 

Taris,  James  Carroll 
Paulk,  Cecil  Ray 
File,  Karl  Dwayne 
Flynt,  Barry  Paul 
Pong,  Wayne  Yel 
Free,  Reginald  Phillip 
Galietti,  Prank  Anthony 
Gandolfo,  Dennis  Leroy 
Gand,  William  Howard 
Gehrlich,  John  Richard 
Gibbons,  Karl  Edward 
Giltz,  Theodore  Paul 
Granillo,  Manjel.  Jr. 
Green,  Gregory  Lee 
Grinstead,  Barry  Malcom 
Gunnett,  Robert  Eugene 
Hains,  Dan  Stillery 
Hamilton,  Harold  Ralph 
Hanshaw.  Robert  Bayliss 
Hawkins,  Donald  Lee 
Hayes,  Glenn  Perry 
Hedrick,  Thomas  Wellington 
Hennessy,  William  Joseph 
Henry,  Barry  Lee 
Hewlette,  Ronald  Eugene 
Hilborn,  Roy  Clifford,  III 
Hill,  Paul  Edwards,  Jr. 
Hollis.  James  Walter.  Jr. 
Holmes,  Jack  William 
Holt,  Edwin  William,  Jr. 
Hock,  Rober  Anthony 
Hughes,  William  Joseph 
Iverson,  Kenneth  Lee 
Jackson,  Charles  D.,  Jr. 
Jewell,  Hilda  Elaine 
Johnson,  Kenneth  Oliver 
Johnson,  William  Arthur 
Jones,  Larry  Maylan 
Jones,  Thomas  Elwood 
Juris,  Jon  Harley 
Keidel,  Herman  Lee 
Ketchum,  Jerry  Morrell 
Kiehlmeier,  James  Richard 
Killingsworth,  James  R. 
Kirkpatrick.  Stephen  Lawrence 
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Klcemann.  Richard  Frederick 
Klippel.  Kurt  Vohn 
Klotz.  William  Frank 
Kock.  Lindb«TKh.  Jr. 
Kolstee.  Robert  Charles 
Koski.  Bruce  Melvin 
Krass.  Roliert  James 
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Richard  L.  Skok 

Sanders.  Berdell 

Charles  J.  Zammil 

Santiago.  Martin.  Jr. 

Karl  L.  Reichelt 

Scalpi.  Joseph  Michael 

Ray  A.  Heller 

Schneider.  Steven  Paul 

Wayne  W.  Pulley 

Scruggs.  Ted  Junior 

Benjamin  B.  Baker 

Seaman.  FYanklin  B. 

Herbert  J.  Spiegel 
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Department  or  State 

Walter  Leon  Cutler,  of  Maryland,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  clas- 
ol  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia. 


Thomas  W.  M.  Smith,  of  Maine,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  Slates  of  America  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Nigeria. 
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Kleemann.  Richard  Frederick 

Sanborn.  Vaughn  Kimball 

Richard  L.  Skok 

Klippel.  Kurt  Vohn 

Sanders.  Berdell 

Charles  J.  Zammit 

Klotz.  William  Frank 

Santiago.  Martin.  Jr 

Karl  L.  Reichelt 

Kock.  Lindbergh.  Jr 

Scalpi.  Joseph  Michael 

Ray  A.  Heller 

Kolstee.  Robert  Charles 

Schneider.  Steven  Paul 

Wayne  W.  Pulley 

Koski.  Bruce  Melvin 

Scruggs.  Ted  Junior 

Benjamin  B.  Baker 

Krass.  Robert  James 

Seaman.  Franklin  B. 

Herbert  J.  Spiegel 

Krull.  Charles  Albert.  Jr. 

Seller.  Rubert  Lee,  Jr. 

Paul  S.  Schooler 

Krumland.  John  August 

Shaffer.  Robert  Noel 

Warren  G.  McDonald 

Laflamme.  Wayne  Alfred 

Sharp.  Daniel  Joseph 

John  F.  Rump 

LanKlois.  David  Marc 

Singer.  Alois  Nicholas.  Jr. 

Tad  D.  Kelley 

Laughing.  Gerald  Angus 

Smith.  Andrew- 

Law.  Raymond  George 

Smith.  Henry  Lee 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

Lawrence.  Anthony  James 

Smith.  James  D. 

Administration 

Lemley.  Julian  Roger 
Lessard.  Vance  Vernon 

Smith,  Willard  Gerald.  Jr. 
Spaid.  Thomas  Carl 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 

Lippolis.  John 

Spain.  John  Charles 

the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 

Logsdon.  Michael  Ernest 

Stevens,  Douglas  B.,  Jr. 

the  grades  indicated  in  the  National  Ocean- 

Loos. James  Otto 

Stidham,  George  William 

ic  and  Atmospheric  Administration: 

Lopez.  Eduardo  Diaz 

Strohl,  Donald  Duane 

To  be  captains 

Maines.  Henry  Allen 

Styskal,  Theodore  Joseph 

Malone.  Charles  Lee 

Sullivan,  Charles  Schuyler 

Walter  F.  Forster  II 

Marcelo.  Froilan  Roan 

Sullivan,  Robert  John 

Jeffrey  G.  Carlen 

Maresca.  Louis  Dominic 

Thompson,  Richard  Francis 

Phillip  C.  Johnson 

Marsh.  James  Elmer 

Timms,  James  Rayferd 

To  be  lieutenants 

McCartney.  Michael  Allen 

Touset,  Miguel  Angel 

McDermott.  Edward  Michael  J. 

Tripp,  Francis  Stanley 

Pederico  R.  Diaz 

McGarrigle.  Geoffrey  William 

Tucker,  James  Lee 

V.  Dale  Ross 

McGrath.  Charles  William.  Jr. 

Tyler.  Robert  Allen 

Frederic  R.  Plotkin 

McLean.  David  Milton.  Jr. 

Uptergrove.  Joseph  Edward 

Michael  Mallette 

McShane.  Michael  Joseph 

Valdiliez,  Ramon 

Brian  P.  Hayden 

Mikovits.  Patrick  Louis 

Vega,  Jose  Rodolfo 

Eric  Secretan 

Miller.  Dale  Lee 

Waller,  John  Patrick 

Robert  W.  Maxson 

Mitchell.  James  Craig 

Walsh,  Kevin  Michael 

Gary  D.  Petrae 

Moon.  Alfred  Wayne 

Ward,  Thomas  Alan 

James  C.  Gardner.  Jr. 

Moreno.  Juan  Ramon 

Way,  Clyde  Wesley 

James  L.  Long 

Morgan.  Steve 
Morrow.  James  Carl 

Weatherman,  James  Keneeliou 
Weber,  Gary  Robert 

To  be  lieutenants  (junior  grade/ 

Molvoy.  Michael  Joseph.  Jr. 

Wertman,  Eugene  Thomas 

Kenneth  P.  Peters 

Myaer.  Leslie  Gale 

West,  John  Lamont 

Victor  M.  Rodriguez 

Myatt.  William  Frederick 

Westbrook.  Oscar  Clyde 

Grady  H.  Tuell 

Nahitchevansky.  Antony  Herv 

Wheeler.  Henry  Charles 

Frederick  M.  Rossmann 

Netherton,  Ian  Wayne 

Wheeler.  Paul  Alan 

Perry  N.  Glickman 

Noteware.  David  James 

White.  Murray.  Jr. 

Robert  D.  Henegar 

Obrien.  William  Joseph.  Jr. 

White.  Roy  t>avid  Castro 

Susan  D.  McKay 

Osborn  Michael  Bonner 

Whitfield.  John  Edward 

Elizabeth  A.  Steigerwald 

Pack.  Robert  Duane 

Widener.  Jerry  Wayne 

Michael  R.  Mathwig 

Parker.  Ronald  Evan 

Wilde.  Stephen  Lee 

Frank  A.  Wood 

Parson.  Gaylon  Wayne 

Wilkins.  S.  Glen  Dale.  Jr. 

Steven  R.  Barnum 

Pasco.  Reynaldo  Durumpili 

Wilkins.  William  David 

James  R.  Morris 

Patterson.  Clyde  Lenard.  Jr. 

Wilt.  Steven  Michael 

Andrew  J.  Aldridge  IV 

Payne.  Forrest  Weldon.  Jr. 

Withee.  Theresa  Ann 

Arthur  E.  Francis 

Pease.  Stephen  Lane 

Wolff.  Joseph  Steven 

Bobby  L.  Coakley 

Peck.  Jcseph  Settle 

Woltemath.  Charles  Robert 

Sharon  K.  Christopherson 

Pellet ier.  Albert  Joseph  11 

Wujcik.  Michael  Alan 

Richard  B.  Koehler 

Perkin.  Charles  Emil.  Jr. 

Wyman.  George  Steven 

Joanne  F.  Flanders 

Pinkham.  Aflred  Douglas.  Jr 

Wyninger.  John  David 

Craig  L.  Bailey 

Piwko.  John  James 

Yeargain.  Dennis  Robert 

Roslyn  B.  Harris 

Poisson.  Phillip  Thomas 
Pollick.  Arthur  Lee 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

Paul  J.  Ruiz 
Frank  J.  Migaiolo 

Poole.  Roger  Wade 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 

Pope.  Rufus.  David 

Guard  for  promotion  to  commodore: 

To  be  ensigns 

Porter.  James  Philli 

Capt.  Howard  B.  Thorsen 

Russell  E.  Brainard 

Quinto.  Mariano  Albarillo.  J. 

Capt.  Alan  D.  Breed 

Timothy  D.  Tisch 

Quiroz.  Eduardo  Leonardo 

Capt.  John  W,  Kime 

Thomas  G.  Callahan 

Radwan.  Rolnrt  Joseph 
Reed.  William  Gordon 
Re.solme.  Felix  Abdon.  Jr. 
Revels.  Benny  Curtis 
Robinson.  Walter  Cleve 

The  following-named  commanders  of  the 

Andrew  J.  Allen 

Coast  Guard  Reserve  to  be  permanent  com- 

Wendy A.  Stephenson 

missioned  officers  in  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve in  the  grade  of  captain: 

Steven  A.  Thompson 
William  E.  Sites 
Daniel  E.  Clements 

Rogers.  William  Kilduff 

Joseph  P  Cooley,  Jr. 

George  A.  Galasso 

Rohan.  James  Robert 

Henry  D  Casey 

Nancy  L.  Crews 

Roof.  Donald  John 

Vincent  G.  Dipasqua 

Janet  L.  Hendrix 

Ro.se.  Michael  Bernard 

Harry  W.  Brown 

Debra  M.  Davis 

Rowley.  Clyde  E. 

Richard  J.  Kiessel 

Jonathan  C.  Garvin 

Rugen.  Raymond  Wesley 

Robert  D.  Markoff 

Kenneth  W.  Barton 

Ruizosuna.  Hector 

George  H.  Geller 

Wayne  E.  Mitchell 

Rummans.  Danny  Charles 

Martin  E.  Johanson 

Beth  A  Bracken 

Rut  ledge.  Virginia  Blanche 

Michael  V'.  Leahy 

Jason  H.  Maddox 

Ryan. Jean  Ann 

Carl  M  Trovato 

Jeffrey  F.  Salmore 

Salazar.  Arnoldo  Arturo 

Donald  L.  Pulket 

Randal  J.  Shniell 

Samford.  Denni.s  Wayne 

Gary  J.  Ausman 

Paul  X.  Burt 
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Department  of  State 

Walter  Leon  Cutler,  of  Maryland,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  das'- 
ol  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia. 


Thomas  W.  M.  Smith,  of  Maine,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Nigeria. 
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The    Chaplain.    Rev.    James    David    students.       professionals,       sheltered    constitutes  discrimination. 
Ford.    D.D..    offered    the    following    workshop     employees,     and— all     too       The    National    Federation    of    the 
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RKnH    Biinnnrtjs   this   IpcHslntInn     T   iirffp 


amendment    to    require    a    balanced 
budget. 

The  Chair  has  ruled  that  in  order  to 
make  this  request  I  must  have  the 
clearance  of  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority leadership. 


1 ^1^^^^^  w. 


tion  of  nine  Florida  players  to  Pa- 
rade's All-America  High  School  Foot- 
ball Team. 

I  am  especially  proud  because  three 
of  my  constituents  were  named  to  the 
Parade  magazine  team. 


who  graciously  helped  distribute  the 
carnations.  The  carnations  were  do- 
nated by  Anderson  Floral  Co.,  of  Alli- 
ance. 


n-o  Acv  rTi'MunRRtrfK  mrpn'RT 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Pord,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  gather  each  day.  O  God.  as 
people  seeking  to  do  the  right,  the 
good,  and  the  true.  We  speak  and  act 
in  ways  that  we  pray  will  give  hope  to 
the  anxious  and  ease  the  burden  of 
hurt  or  pain.  Yet.  we  know  that  we  too 
often  miss  the  mark  through  what  we 
have  done  or  what  we  have  left 
undone.  Forgive  us.  O  God.  our  faults 
and  instill  in  us  Your  spirit  of  reconcil- 
iation and  peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2211.  An  act  to  reduce  the  rates  of  pay 
of  Memt>ers  of  CoDKress  by  the  amount  of 
the  increase  taking  effect  on  January  1. 
1984,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  President  pro  tempore,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  98-162. 
appointed  Mr.  D'Amato  and  Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAN  to  be  members,  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  Centennial. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE 
BUND 

(Mr.  KILDEE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  sixth  consecutive  year 
that  members  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  have  gathered  for 
their  annual  march  on  Washington. 

The  federation  is  the  oldest  and 
largest  organization  of  the  blind  in  the 
United    States    and    represents    blind 


persons  from  all  walks  of  life  including 
students,  professionals.  sheltered 
workshop  employees,  and— all  too 
often— the  unemployed. 

Many  of  us  will  be  visited  this  week 
by  members  of  the  federation  seeking 
to  present  their  concerns  on  such  fun- 
damental issues  to  the  blind  as  nondis- 
crimination in  employment,  adequate 
insurance  coverage,  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity in  business.  I  am  confident 
my  colleagues  will  give  their  attention 
and  serious  consideration  to  these  pro- 
posals to  insure  that  blind  persons  re- 
ceive the  equal  treatment  and  oppor- 
tunities that  are  their  right  as  citizens 
of  our  Nation. 


DISCRIMINATORY  INSURANCE 
PRACTICES  AGAINST  THE  BUND 

(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  blindness 
can  be.  and  often  is,  a  severe  obstacle 
in  life.  Rather  than  make  their  lives 
more  difficult,  we  should  do  what  we 
can  to  eliminate  the  unnecessary  bur- 
dens such  as  discriminatory  insurance 
practices  imposed  on  the  blind. 

Today  about  300  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  have 
come  here  to  urge  your  support  of  the 
Fair  Insurance  Coverage  Act.  a  bill  I 
Introduced  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in  insurance  on  the  grounds  of  any 
degree  of  blindness.  To  illustrate  the 
type  of  discrimination  my  bill  would 
correct,  I  cite  a  case  where  a  husband 
and  wife  attempted  to  buy  flight  in- 
surance before  boarding  an  airplane. 
Although  the  man  was  permitted  to 
purchase  $325,000  in  flight  insurance 
for  his  sighted  wife,  he  could  only 
obtain  $20,000  coverage  for  hiniiself  be- 
cause he  could  not  see.  Based  on  this 
example,  a  commercial  airline  is  more 
likely  to  crash  if  there  is  a  blind 
person  on  board  than  if  all  the  passen- 
gers are  sighted.  My  bill  would  correct 
this  type  of  discrimination. 

The  need  for  legislation  to  prohibit 
discrimination  in  insurance  based  on 
blindness  was  documented  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners. As  the  commissioners 
noted,  there  is  no  factual  basis  for  the 
"belief"  that  blindness  constitutes  an 
increased  risk.  If  the  blind  were  a 
greater  risk,  and  if  the  actuarial  tables 
justified  a  different  form  of  treatment 
for  the  blind,  this  would  not  be  dis- 
crimination. But  mere  classification  of 
the  blind  into  a  category  of  increased 


risk  without  sound  actuarial  evidence 
constitutes  discrimination. 

The  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  supports  this  legislation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
the  Fair  Insurance  Coverage  Act. 
(H.R.  4642). 


OUR  NOTORIOUS  FEDERAL 
WELFARE  LAWS 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  cur- 
rent Federal  welfare  laws  are  notori- 
ous for  the  ways  they  help  to  disrupt 
the  families  of  recipients.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Government  actually  encour- 
ages minor  unmarried  parents  to  move 
away  from  home  by  providing  substan- 
tially higher  welfare  benefits  if  they 
do  so. 

Clearly,  children  who  have  children 
need  the  guidance  of  their  parents. 
The  Government  should  not  tempt 
them  into  leaving  home  in  order  to  re- 
ceive larger  welfare  payments. 

In  the  near  future  I  intend  to  pro- 
pose legislation  that  will  require  un- 
married minor  parents  to  stay  with 
their  parents  or  legal  guardian  in 
order  to  receive  AFDC  benefits.  Natu- 
rally, there  is  an  exception  for  chil- 
dren whose  health  or  safety  would  be 
endangered  if  they  stayed  with  their 
parents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Moynihan  de- 
veloped this  idea  and  Senator  Dole 
has  included  it  in  legislation  which  has 
passed  the  committee  level  in  the 
other  body.  I  am  inviting  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
bill  in  the  House.  A  change  in  the  law 
is  long  overdue. 


D  1210 

BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  night  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  came  before  us  he  sug- 
gested that  one  of  the  things  that  this 
Congress  should  pass  in  this  year  was 
a  balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
hope  to  offer  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest calling  for  consideration  of  an 


amendment  to  require  a  balanced 
budget. 

The  Chair  has  ruled  that  in  order  to 
make  this  request  I  must  have  the 
clearance  of  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority leadership. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  by  the 
minority  leadership. 

I  would  now  be  happy  to  yield  to  any 
spokesman  from  the  majority  leader- 
ship for  appropriate  clearance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hear  no  response. 
That  should  make  it  clear  to  the 
American  people  who  stands  in  the 
way  of  a  balanced  budget:  The  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  this  House. 


VOLUNTARY  SCHOOL  PRAYER 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  MACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing as  we  started  our  session  and  as  we 
do  every  morning  as  we  start  our  ses- 
sion, we  started  with  a  prayer.  It  also 
reminds  me  that  every  day  that  I 
started  my  class  in  school  I  also  start- 
ed with  a  prayer. 

As  many  people  have  asked  time  and 
time  again:  If  it  is  good  enough  for 
Congress,  why  is  it  not  good  enough  to 
continue  in  our  schools  today?  Cer- 
tainly, the  President  brought  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  the 
other  night  during  his  state  of  the 
Union  message. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
hope  to  offer  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest calling  for  consideration  of  an 
amendment  to  permit  volimtary 
school  prayer. 

The  Chair  has  ruled  that  in  order  to 
make  this  request  I  must  have  the 
clearance  of  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority leadership. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  by  the 
minority  leadership.  I  would  now  yield 
to  a  spokesman  from  the  majority 
leadership  for  an  appropriate  clear- 
ance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hearing  no  response,  I 
guess  it  is  clear  once  again  that  it  is 
the  Democratic  leadership  that  is 
blocking  this  important  legislation. 


tion  of  nine  Florida  players  to  Pa- 
rade's All-America  High  School  Foot- 
ball Team. 

I  am  especially  proud  because  three 
of  my  constituents  were  named  to  the 
Parade  magazine  team. 

Cleveland  Gary  of  South  Fork  High 
School  in  Stuart,  Wycliffe  Lovelace  of 
Clewiston  High  School  in  Clewiston, 
and  Rhondy  Weston  of  Glades  Central 
High  School  in  Belle  Glade  have  made 
their  communities,  their  counties,  and 
the  12th  Congressional  District  of 
Florida  very  proud. 

We  will  long  remember  the  excite- 
ment and  thrills  these  fine  young  men 
provided  us  and  we  will  continue  to 
cheer  for  their  success  both  on  the 
playing  field  and  in  life. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
i  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  arc  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


FOOTBALL  IN  FLORIDA  IS  NO.  1 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  can  be  little  doubt— considering 
the  achievements  of  the  past  year— 
that  football  in  Florida  is  No.  1  in  the 
United  States. 

Floridians  only  have  to  point  to  a 
collegiate  national  championship 
team,  which  lost  its  only  game  to  an- 
other Florida  university,  the  bowl 
game  victories  of  all  three  of  our  foot- 
ball-playing universities,  and  the  selec- 


who  graciously  helped  distribute  the 
carnations.  The  carnations  were  do- 
nated by  Anderson  Floral  Co.,  of  Alli- 
ance. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  PRESIDENT 
WILUAM  McKINLEY 

(Mr.  REGULA  sisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address  last  week 
President  Reagan  said,  "People  every- 
where hunger  for  peace  antl  a  better 
life.  The  tide  of  the  future  is  a  free- 
dom tide,  and  our  struggle  for  democ- 
racy cannot  and  will  not  be  denied." 

Today  I  rise  to  honor  the  memory  of 
another  President,  William  McKinley. 
He,  too,  was  a  man  of  peace  and  I  be- 
lieve he  would  have  endorsed  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  comments.  His  own 
words,  spoken  77  years  ago,  echo  a 
similar  sentiment  and  speak  to  us  now 
with  even  greater  meaning:  "Our  in- 
terest is  concord,  not  conflict  •  *  •  our 
real  eminence  rests  in  the  victories  of 
peace,  not  those  of  war." 

Yesterday,  January  29,  marked  the 
anniversary  of  President  McKinley's 
birthday.  Each  year,  as  msuiy  of  you 
know,  we  honor  his  memory  with  the 
red  carnation,  the  Ohio  State  flower 
and  a  particular  favorite  of  the  former 
President.  The  cJUTiatlons  you  see  in 
the  House  dining  room  today  pay  trib- 
ute to  President  McKinley. 

This  man.  who  won  fame  for  his 
Canton,  Ohio,  front-porch  campaigns, 
ably  served  13  years  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  from  Ohio's  16th  District,  in- 
cluding 2  as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  He  also  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  as  a  trial  lawyer  and 
served  as  Governor  of  Ohio  prior  to 
becoming  the  Nation's  25th  President. 

It  has  been  said  that  more  than  any 
President  since  Lincoln,  McKinley  was 
a  man  of  the  common  people,  close  to 
their  aispirations  and  able  to  articulate 
their  deepest  yearnings. 

He  left  behind  him  a  legacy  of  trust, 
affection,  and  honor  such  as  few 
statesmen  have  inspired  and  it  is  this 
legacy  to  which  we  continue  to  pay 
tribute  today.  Visiting  today  is  Dawn 
Boyce,  reigning  Carnation  Queen  of 
the   Carnation   City.   Alliance,   Ohio, 


GRACE  COMMISSION  REPORT 

(Mr.  ZSCHAU  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Grace  Conunlssion  released 
its  final  report.  Based  on  18  months' 
work  of  more  than  2,000  private  sector 
volunteers,  the  report  contains  nearly 
2,500  specific  recommendations  for  re- 
ducing Federal  spending. 

Critics  of  the  report  say  these 
money  saving  ideas  are  "nothing  new" 
and  that  many  are  "politically  Infeasi- 
ble."  They  also  claim  that  the  estimat- 
ed savings  of  $400  billion  over  3  years 
are  "grossly  exaggerated." 

Maybe  such  criticisms  are  valid— I  do 
not  know  for  sure.  But  rather  than 
dismiss  the  Grace  Commission  report 
out  of  hand  I  hope  that  each  commit- 
tee of  this  House  will  immediately 
review  those  recommendations  under 
its  jurisdiction  and  pass  any  legislation 
needed  to  implement  those  that  are 
feasible  and  that  could  have  a  near 
term  impact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enormous  Federal 
deficits  that  we  face  will  not  disappear 
by  wishful  thinking  or  be  eliminated 
by  a  single  stroke.  It  will  take  thou- 
sans  of  individual  actions  by  all  of  us 
in  government.  The  Grace  Commis- 
sion volunteers  have  done  their  job. 
Now  it  is  time  to  do  ours. 


UNE-ITEM  VETO 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Chair  has  ruled  that  in 
order  for  a  unanimous-consent  request 
to  be  made  that  we  must  obtain  the 
clearance  of  both  the  minority  leader- 
ship and  the  majority  leadership. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  In  that  regard,  then, 
having  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
received  the  clearance  of  the  minority 
to  offer  a  unanimous-consent  request 
to  consider  line-item  veto  legislation,  I 
would  now  ask  if  the  majority  leader- 
ship, through  one  of  its  spokesmen, 
would  also  concede  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  for  that  purpose. 

The  SPEAKER.  Has  the  gentle- 
man's leadership  put  that  request  in 
writing? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  No;  it  has  been  repre- 
sented to  me. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  would  be  nice  to 
get  him  on  record. 
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Mr.  GEKAS.  Is  there  someone  here 
representing  the  leadership  who  can? 

I  represent  to  the  Speaker  that  that 
consent  has  l)een  given  to  me. 

The  SPEAKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  1  hear  no  response 
from  the  majority  leadership,  howev- 
er. 

If  that  be  the  case.  I  would  have  to 
then  say  that  the  case  for  the  line- 
item  veto  has  met  with  an  obstacle 
from  the  failure  of  the  majority  to  re- 
spond to  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 


THE  DEFICIT     DOWN  PAYMENT" 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  todays  Wall  Street  Journal 
reports  some  Democratic  leaders 
remain  unconvinced  of  the  President's 
sincerity  in  seeking  to  achieve  a  down 
payment  reduction  of  deficits.  No 
party  has  a  patent  on  sincerity  when  it 
comes  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  progress 
toward  reducing  the  deficit  is  halted 
by  pressures  emanating  from  Presi- 
dential candidates.  This  House  must 
not  be  held  hostage  to  the  ambition  of 
Presidential  candidates  no  matter 
what  party. 

I  hope  we  will  be  willing  to  put  aside 
partisan  considerations  and  end  the 
sniping  about  the  possibility  of  a  down 
payment.  When  the  American  people 
see  such  sniping  before  we  have  even 
begun  to  sit  down  and  talk,  they  may 
sadly  conclude  that  some  of  our  Mem- 
bers are  more  concerned  about  parti- 
san politics  than  reducing  the  deficit. 

Our  citizens  deserve  better. 


D  1220 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  22  U.S.C.  276d,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  attend  the  25th  meeting  of 
the  Canada-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group  March  8  through  12, 
1984.  in  Puerto  Rico  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  Mr.  Barnes. 


President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Friday.  January  27.  1984  at 
page  673.) 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
THE  PERMANENT  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clause 
6(f),  rule  X,  and  clause  1.  rule  XLVIIl, 
the  Chair  appoints  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Mr.  Beilenson.  as  a 
member  of  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  to  fill  the 
existing  vacancy  thereon. 


RESIGNATION  AS  CHAIRMAN 
AND  APPOINTMENT  OF  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  HOUSE  DELEGATION 
TO  CANADA-UNITED  STATES 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  resignation  as 
Chairman  of  the  House  delegation  to 
the  Canada-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group: 

Committee  ok  Foreign  Attairs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  27,  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker,    House  of  Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Speaker:    I    hereby   resign   as 
Chairman  of  the  House  delegation  to  the 
Canada-United    States    Interparliamentary 
Croup. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dante  B.  Pascell, 

Chairman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington.  D.C,  January  27,  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
The    Speaker,     House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5.  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  sealed  enve- 
lopes received  from  The  White  House  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  At  12:45  p.m.  on  Friday.  January  27. 
1984  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  the  37th 
AnnusU  Report  on  U.S.  participation  in  the 
U.N.:  and 

(2)  At  12:45  p.m.  on  Friday,  January  27. 
1984  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  the  2nd 
Annual  Report  of  the  Tourism  Policy  Coun- 
cil. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  J.  OtrrHRiE. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


REPORT  OF  ACTIVITIES  OP  U.S. 
GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  DURING  1982-MES- 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Friday,  January  27,  1984,  at 
page  page  673.) 


TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  FEDERAL 
RAILROAD  SAFETY  ACT  OP 
1970-MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday,  January  30, 
1984.) 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
TOURISM  POLICY  COUNCIL, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1983-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
The    SPEAKER     laid    before     the 

House  the  following  message  from  the 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair 
aruiounces  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  each  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to 
under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday.  January  31, 
1984. 


AGENT  ORANGE  AND  ATOMIC 
VETERANS  RELIEF  ACT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  1961)  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  pre- 
sumption of  service  connection  for  the 
occurrence  of  certain  diseases  related 
to  exposure  to  herbicides  or  other  en- 
vironmental hazards  or  conditions  in 
veterans  who  served  in  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  Vietnam  era,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

H.R.  1961 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agent  Orange  and 
Atomic  Veterans  Relief  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  pro- 
vide certain  l)enef its— 

(1 )  to  veterans  and  the  survivors  of  veter- 
ans who  served  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
Vietnam  era  and  suffer  from  diseases  that 
may  be  attributable  to  exposure  to  Agent 
Orange;  and 

(2)  to  veterans  and  the  survivors  of  veter- 
ans who  participated  in  atomic  tests  or  the 
occupation  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  and 
suffer  from  diseases  that  may  be  attributa- 
ble to  ionizing  radiation, 
notwithstanding  that  there  is  insufficient 
medical  evidence  to  conclude  that  such  dis- 
eases are  service  connected. 


Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  13  the 
following  new  chapter: 
CHAPTER  14-DISABILITY  AND 

DEATH  ALLOWANCES  FOR  CERTAIN 

VETERANS  AND  SURVIVORS 
■Sec. 

"451.  Agent  Orange  veterans  and  survivors. 
"452.  Atomic  veterans  and  survivors. 
"453.  Rates  of  disability  and  death  allow- 
ances. 
"454.  Other  benefits. 
"455.  Termination  of  chapter. 
"S  4.51.  Af(ent  Orange  veterans  and  survivors 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  served 
on  active  duty  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
Vietnam  era  and  who  after  such  service  suf- 
fers from  a  disease  described  in  sub.section 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall 
pay  a  disability  allowance  to  the  veteran 
and.  if  the  veteran  dies  from  such  disease,  a 
death  allowance  to  the  survivors  of  the  vet- 
eran. Such  allowances  shall  be  paid  at  the 
rates  prescribed  in  section  453  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  diseases  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  are  the  following: 

"'!)  Soft-tissue  sarcoma  becoming  mani- 
fest within  twenty  years  from  the  date  of 
the  veteran's  departure  from  Southeast 
Asia. 

"(2)  Porphyria  cutanea  tarda  becoming 
manifest  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  veteran's  departure  from  Southeast 
Asia. 

"(3)  Chloracne  becoming  manifest  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  veteran's  de- 
parture from  Southeast  Asia. 

"(c)  Benefits  may  not  be  paid  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  a  veteran— 

"(1j  where  there  is  affirmative  evidence 
that  the  disease  described  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  was  not  incurred  by  the  vet- 
eran during  service  in  Southeast  Asia  during 
the  Vietnam  era;  or 

"'2)  where  there  is  affirmative  evidence  to 
establish  that  an  intercurrent  injury  or  dis- 
ease which  is  a  recognized  cause  of  any  of 
the  diseases  described  m  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  has  been  suffered  between  the 
date  of  the  veteran's  separation  from  service 
and  the  onset  of  such  disease. 
"§  452.  Atomic  veterans  and  survivors 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  while  on 
active  duty  participated  in  the  testing  of  an 
atomic  bomb  or  device,  or  who  while  on 
active  duty  participated  in  the  occupation  of 
Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki  during  World  War 
II.  and  who  within  twenty  years  from  the 
date  of  the  veteran's  participation  in  the 
test  or  occupation  suffers  from  a  disease  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  pay  a  disability  allow- 
ance to  the  veteran  and,  if  the  veteran  dies 
from  such  disease,  a  death  allowance  to  the 
survivors  of  the  veteran.  Such  allowances 
shall  be  paid  at  the  rates  prescribed  in  sec- 
lion  453  of  this  title. 

"(b^  The  diseases  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  are  the  following: 

"il)  Leukemia. 

"(2)  Polycythemia  vera. 

"(3)  Carcinoma  of  the  thyroid. 

"(c)  Benefits  may  not  be  paid  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  a  veteran— 

"(1)  where  there  is  affirmative  evidence 
that  the  disease  described  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  was  not  incurred  by  the  vet- 
eran during  service  described  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  'a)  of  this  section:  or 

"(2)  where  there  is  affirmative  evidence  to 
establish  that  an  intercurrent  injury  or  dis- 
ease which  is  a  recognized  cause  of  any  of 
the  diseases  described  in  subsection  (b)  of 


this  section  has  been  suffered  between  the 
date  of  the  veteran's  separation  from  service 
and  the  onset  of  such  disease. 

"S  453.  Rates  of  disability  and  death  allowances 

"A  disability  allowance  payable  to  a  veter- 
an under  this  chapter  shall  be  paid  at  the 
rates  provided  in  chapter  II  of  this  title, 
based  upon  the  degree  of  disability  of  the 
veteran  attributable  to  the  disease  estab- 
lishing eligibility  for  such  allowance.  A 
death  allowance. payable  under  this  section 
to  the  survivors  of  a  veteran  shall  be  paid  to 
such  survivors  based  upon  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements and  rates  applicable  to  pay- 
ments uner  chapter  13  of  this  title. 

"§  454.  Other  benefits 

"A  disease  establishing  eligibility  for  a  dis- 
ability allowance  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
treated  for  purposes  of  all  other  laws  of  the 
United  States  (other  than  chapters  11  and 
13  of  this  title)  as  if  such  disease  were  serv- 
ice connected,  and  receipt  of  a  disability  al- 
lowance under  this  chapter  shall  be  treated 
for  purposes  of  all  other  laws  of  the  United 
States  as  if  such  allowance  were  service-con- 
nected compensation  under  chapter  II  of 
this  title.  Receipt  of  a  death  allowance 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  treated  for  pur- 
poses of  all  other  laws  of  the  United  States 
as  if  such  allowance  were  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  under  chapter  13 
of  this  title. 

"§  455.  Termination  of  chapter 

"This  chapter  shall  terminate  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  beginning  after  the 
end  of  the  one-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  the  Administrator  submits  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  the  first 
report  required  by  section  307(b)(2)  of  the 
Veterans  Health  Programs  Extension  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1979  (Public  Law  96- 
151).". 

(b)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  part  II  of  such  title,  are 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  chapter  13  the  following  new  item: 

"14.    Disability    and    Death    Allow- 
ances   for   Certain    Veterans   and 

Survivors 451". 

Sec  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983.  No  benefit  may  be  paid  for  any 
period  before  such  date  by  reason  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT)  Will  be  recognizcd 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery). 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al, on  the  subject  of  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  extensive 
hearings  by  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  H.R.  1961,  a  bill 
that  would  provide  a  temporary  dis- 
ability, or  death,  allowance  for  veter- 
ans who  served  in  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  Vietnam  era  and  were  ex- 
posed to  agent  orange,  and  who  later 
suffered  from  three  specific  disabil- 
ities. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  a  disabil- 
ity, or  death,  allowance  for  veterans 
who  participated  in  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear devices  or  in  the  occupation  of 
Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki  during  World 
War  II,  and  who  later  suffered  from 
three  serious  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  much 
controversy  concerning  the  long-term 
health  effects  that  may  be  related  to 
service  in  Vietnam  and  exposure  to 
agent  orange.  The  reported  bill  is  a 
compromise  measure  that  we  worked 
out  in  the  full  committee.  The  bill  we 
bring  to  the  floor  today  passed  the  full 
committee  by  vote  of  30  to  0.  Some 
Members  feel  the  measure  is  inad- 
equate, and  they  will  speak  later  in 
the  debate.  Some  Members  feel  we 
should  not  enact  legislation  until  the 
agent  orange  study,  now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  in  Altanta.  has  been  conclud- 
ed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  CDC  study  is  not 
expected  to  be  completed  until  1988  or 
1989.  The  measure  before  us  today  is 
clearly  a  compromise  pending  the  final 
results  of  the  CDC  study.  This  bill  is 
not  an  expensive  measure.  The  first 
full  year  cost  of  this  bill  would  be  $4.7 
million.  Those  costs  are  assumed  in 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  am 
pleased  with  the  progress  we  have 
made  to  bring  to  the  floor  a  measure 
focusing  attention  on  this  issue.  I  want 
to  thank  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT,  for  liis  coopcration; 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Applegate.  for  the 
leadership  he  has  shown;  for  the  coop 
eration  and  support  given  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. Bob  McEwen. 

Finally  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  chief  sponsor  of  the  bill. 
Tom  Daschle,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  committee,  for  the  major  role 
he  played  in  this  legislation.  He  has 
certainly  been  a  strong  advocate  in  the 
committee  to  move  the  bill  to  the 
House  floor.  In  addition.  I  want  to 
thank  Dr.  Roy  Rowland,  the  distin- 
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guished  gentleman  from  Georgia,  who 
has  just  completed  his  first  year  as  a 
member  of  our  committee. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  all  members  of 
the  committee  who  have  given  so 
much  of  their  time  attending  hearings, 
and  markup  sessions  in  order  to  get 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  The  attendance 
of  our  members  has  been  outstanding. 

I  now  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ap- 
PLECATE).  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Compensation,  Pension  and 
Insurance. 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thank  you.  Chairman  Montgomery, 
for  yielding  to  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  happy  to  be 
able  to  stand  here  today  and  present 
the  bill,  H.R.  1961,  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

When  I  came  here  in  1977,  I  made  a 
commitment  to  the  Vietnam  veterans 
that  there  should  be  some  kind  of  a 
compensation  program  to  take  care  of 
a  disease  which  was  first  officially  di- 
agnosed many  years  after  service  but 
undoubtedly  had  its  start  during  that 
service.  Although  this  is  not  some- 
thing new,  the  highly  complex  medical 
questions  presented  by  agent  orange 
are  so  novel  and  unique  that  irmova- 
tive  approaches  by  the  Congress  are 
warranted. 

Unlike  injuries  incurred  during  con- 
flict, medical  problems  which  might  be 
related  to  exposure  to  this  toxic  chem- 
ical may  not  surface  many  times  until 
years  after  the  veteran  has  returned 
home.  It  is  these  veterans,  our  Viet- 
nam veterans,  who  were  exposed  to 
agent  orange  and  who  suffer  from  the 
specific  disabilities  listed  in  the  bill 
which  are  our  concern  today. 

Members  of  our  committee  have 
demonstrated  their  strong  desire  to  re- 
spond to  the  apprehension  and  con- 
cern among  some  Vietnam  veterans 
and  their  families.  During  the  97th 
Congress,  we  enacted  legislation  giving 
medical  care  to  Vietnam  veterans 
whose  medical  problems  could  possibly 
be  related  to  exposure  to  agent  orange 
or  to  radiation  while  in  service.  We  are 
spending  close  to  $100  million  on  a 
study  by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol to  find  the  answers.  But  these  an- 
swers will  not  be  available  for  several 
years. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  is 
a  stopgap  measure.  As  Chairman 
Montgomery  said,  it  will  provide  a 
temporary  disability  or  death  allow- 
ance for  veterans  who  served  in  South- 
east Asia  during  the  Vietnam  war  and 
may  have  been  exposed  to  agent 
orange  or  who  were  exposed  to  low- 
level  ionizing  radiation  while  partici- 
pating in  testing  of  nuclear  devices  or 
in  the  occupation  of  Hiroshima  or  Na- 
gasaki. The  bill  would  provide  effec- 
tive October  1.  1983,  monetary  bene- 
fits for  agent  orange  veterans  if  they 
are  shown  to  have  soft  tissue  sarcoma 
within  20  years  from  the  time  they 


left  Vietnam  or  if  they  have  a  liver 
condition  called  PCT  or  the  skin  con- 
dition chloracne  within  1  year  from 
leaving.  Similarly,  benefits  would  be 
provided  for  veterans  who  participated 
in  the  testing  of  nuclear  devices  while 
in  service  or  occupied  Hiroshima  or 
Nagasaki  and  who  suffer  from  leuke- 
mia, cancer  of  the  thyroid,  or  polycy- 
themia vera,  a  bone  marrow  disease, 
within  20  years  from  their  exposure  to 
such  radiation.  If  the  disabilities  are 
shown  to  exist  within  the  time  limits 
in  the  bill,  payments  would  be  at  the 
same  rates  as  if  the  disabilities  were 
service  connected. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  this  bill 
has  a  sunset  clause.  Benefits  would 
terminate  1  year  after  the  agent 
orange  study  is  received  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  means  that  we  will  have  1 
full  year  in  which  to  decide  what  we 
need  to  do  after  we  have  what  we  hope 
will  be  the  answers  to  a  lot  of  our 
questions. 

The  bill  has  a  modest  cost  of  $4.7 
million  for  the  first  year,  increasing  to 
only  $5.4  million  5  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Chairman  Montgom- 
ery said,  this  has  been  a  highly  emo- 
tional issue,  but  I  want  to  point  out 
again  that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee is  nonpartisan  and  proveteran 
and  while  we  had  considerable  dis- 
agreement during  our  consideration  of 
the  bill,  we  recognized  that  something 
had  to  be  done.  We  worked  out  a  com- 
promise which  some  members  of  the 
committee  feel  does  not  go  far  enough. 
Others  feel  maybe  it  goes  too  far.  But 
in  the  end,  we  all  knew  we  had  to  act 
and  it  was  in  this  spirit  that  agree- 
ment was  reached.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  the  final  conunittee  vote  on  or- 
dering the  bill  reported  was  30  to  0, 
once  again  showing  how  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  works  together  for 
veterans. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  say  at 
this  time  how  much  assistance  I  re- 
ceived from  my  colleague  from  Ohio. 
Bob  McEwen,  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  subcommittee  as  well 
as  Chairman  Montgomery  and  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee.  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Georgia  gave  us  the  bene- 
fit of  his  experience  in  the  field  of 
medicine.  And  it  goes  without  saying 
that  without  the  perseverance  and 
vigor  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota,  Tom  Daschle,  this  bill  would 
never  have  gotten  off  the  ground. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  reasonable  and 
limited  approach  to  a  problem  which 
will  not  go  away.  It  is  a  good  bill  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
join  me  In  giving  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  H.R.  1961. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 


tee, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Montgomery),  in  support  of  the 
legislation  before  the  House.  H.R. 
1961.  My  colleague  from  Mississippi 
has.  as  usual,  provided  diligent  and  re- 
sponsible leadership  in  shepherding 
this  matter  through  the  committee, 
and  I  offer  only  the  highest  praise  for 
his  efforts. 

Many  members  of  the  committee  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  contribu- 
tions in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
floor. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ap- 
PLEGATE),  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Compensation,  Pension,  and  In- 
surance, has  worked  long  and  diligent- 
ly toward  the  resolution  of  a  very  com- 
plicated issue.  His  leadership  has  been 
of  great  value. 

The  Subcommittee's  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Mr.  Bob  McEwen,  has  also  contributed 
much  time,  energy,  and  guidance  in  as- 
suring that  this  bill  is  the  best  possible 
solution  to  a  complex  problem. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Dakota, 
of  course,  has  played  a  major  role  on 
H.R.  1961.  He  and  others  have  had 
and  retain  very  strong  concerns  about 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  veterans 
issues  of  our  time.  They  would  have 
gone  further  on  this  bill  than  most  of 
us. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  many— and  I  am  among 
them— who  feel  strongly  that  we 
ought  to  legislate  very  cautiously  in  a 
field  of  medicine  that  thus  far  is 
devoid  of  the  scientific  expertise  that 
ought  to  be  available  before  laws  are 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  sense  of  cooperation 
and  compromise  caused  a  broad  com- 
mittee consensus  on  this  bill.  We  cast 
a  30-to-O  vote  to  report  the  bill  to  the 
floor.  We  did  this  after  hearing  many 
witnesses  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  other  Government  and  ci- 
vilian medical  experts.  Veterans  ap- 
pearing alone  or  represented  by  the 
several  major  veterans  organizations, 
offered  valuable  testimony  and  insight 
into  this  important  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  hearings  on 
this  bill.  I  made  it  very  clear  that  I 
had  serious  reservations  about  provid- 
ing compensation  for  diseases  not  yet 
scientifically  linked  to  the  dioxin 
known  as  agent  orange. 

I  reminded  my  colleagues  that  the 
Congress,  through  previous  legislation, 
had  authorized  comprehensive  studies 
to  be  carried  out  to  determine  the  re- 
lationship, if  any,  between  those  dis- 
eases and  agent  orange,  and  that  we 
ought  to  be  very  cautious  as  to  pre- 
empting the  study  results.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  all  knew  that  data  from 
many  of  these  studies  would  not  be 
available  for  some  time  and  that  some 
data  already  existed  even  though  it 
was  not  accepted  by  some  as  being  ac- 
tually valid  and  even  though  it  was 


said  to  be  in  need  of  further  scientific 
analysis. 

Simply  stated,  our  committee  was 
faced  with  setting  a  precedent  in  vet- 
erans legislation  by  providing  compen- 
sation to  a  limited  number  of  veterans 
prior  to  conclusive  evidence  about  the 
source  or  etiology  of  their  disease.  The 
question  therefore  came  down  to 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  wait  for 
those  study  results  or  whether  we 
ought  to  do  at  least  that  which  is 
called  for  by  the  bill  before  us.  We 
chose  the  latter  course.  In  so  doing,  we 
recalled  that  a  spokesman  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  testified 
before  our  committee— and  I  quote 
him. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Congress  cannot 
wait  for  scientific  answers  in  the  short  term, 
in  which  case  it  may  well  be  that  the  socio- 
political aspect  of  this  problem  will  have  to 
be  addressed. 

We  do  that  addressing  in  this  bill. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that,  in  my  view,  was  not 
as  difficult  to  resolve,  and  that  is  the 
relief  sought  for  certain  veterans  ex- 
posed to  ionizing  radiation,  either 
during  atomic  testing  or  while  part  of 
the  Armed  Forces  occupying  Hiroshi- 
ma and  Nagasaki.  Medical  evidence 
has  detailed  many  health  and  life- 
threatening  aspects  of  such  radiation 
exposure  although  again,  even  on  this 
issue,  we  do  not  have  a  complete  scien- 
tific picture. 

But  certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well- 
known  that  radiation  exposure  has 
caused  some  types  of  cancer.  I  think 
that  the  proponents  of  this  aspect  of 
H.R.  1961  stand  on  a  well-built  plat- 
form of  knowledge  as  compared  to  the 
one  still  under  construction  for  agent 
orange.  In  this  cormection  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, Dr.  Rowland,  for  this  contribu- 
tion as  to  this  aspect  of  the  bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  simset  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  does  offer  the  Con- 
gress &n  opportunity  to  reexamine  the 
issue  upon  completion  of  the  studies 
now  underway.  At  that  time,  we  may 
see  that  our  action  here  today  was 
both  beneficial  and  foresighted  and 
even  that  much  more  will  have  to  be 
done.  Of  course  the  opposite  may  be 
true  and  we  hope  that  it  is,  for  then 
the  very  real  fears  and  apprehensions 
of  a  large  number  of  veterans  and 
their  families  would  be  overcome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  is  dedicated  to  serving  the 
best  interests  of  the  men  and  women 
who  served  their  country.  They  did 
not  ask  for  the  conditions  military 
duty  imposed  on  them,  but  accepted 
those  conditions  without  hesitation. 
They  stood  tall  and  many  endured 
hardships  and  suffered  disabilities 
beyond  description.  Sometimes  those 
disabilities  came  into  view  later  in  life 
and  this  may  be  true  of  the  Vietnam 
and  atomic  veterans  covered  by  H.K 
1961.  These  kinds  of  individuals  are 


the  very  special  charges  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  we 
ought  to  resolve  reasonable  doubt  in 
their  favor  as  to  the  origin  of  their  dif- 
ficulties. Just  as  their  service  is  record 
of  faith  in  this  Government,  we  have  a 
duty  to  stand  tall  with  them.  It  is 
therefore  my  position  on  H.R.  1961 
that,  while  it  is  imperfect  as  to  science, 
it  is  mandated  by  our  country's  obliga- 
tion to  a  special  group  of  veterans  and 
I  urge  its  passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

D  1240 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle),  the 
chief  author  of  H.R.  1961. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1961,  the  Agent 
Orange  and  Atomic  Veterans  Relief 
Act.  This  legislation  is  the  culmination 
of  several  days  of  often  contentious 
hearings  and  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work.  It  is  far  from  a  perfect  bill  and  I 
alert  my  colleagues  to  a  special  order 
at  the  close  of  business  on  Tuesday, 
where  we  hope  to  elaborate  on  this 
legislation.  But  this  is  a  beginning  and 
its  adoption  will  further  the  reconcili- 
ation process  between  this  Govern- 
ment and  the  veterans  who  fought  in 
the  unpopular  Vietnam  war.  House  ap- 
proval will  be  a  landmark  decision  and 
an  implicit  acknowledgment  that  their 
are  long-term  health  effects  from  ex- 
posure to  the  dioxin  contaminated  de- 
foliant, agent  orange. 

Is  agent  orange  really  the  culprit? 
The  experts  say  they  do  not  know  for 
certain  as  exposure  is  difficult  to 
measure.  There  were  many  new,  ex- 
perimental drugs,  herbicides,  and  in- 
secticides used  in  large  quantities  in 
Southeast  Asia  that  could  be  combin- 
ing to  have  a  synergistic  effect  on 
these  men  and  women.  Though  these 
chemicals  may  very  well  have  saved 
lives  in  the  short  term,  they  may  be 
responsible  for  a  national  tragedy  in 
the  long  term.  Studies  conducted  over 
the  next  5  years  should  greatly  im- 
prove our  existing  knowledge  of  the 
chemicals  used  in  Vietnam  as  well  as 
about  the  health  of  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran as  a  population. 

Despite  the  nay-sayers  claims  that 
the  modest  benefits  awarded  in  H.R. 
1961  are  not  deserved,  one  thing  is  for 
sure,  the  ptist  few  years  have  produced 
a  legitimate  list  of  scientific  evidence 
and  professional  concern  to  indict 
both  the  herbicide  agent  orange,  and 
its  chemical  contaminant,  dioxin,  to 
the  degree  that  it  will  probably  never 
be  used  nor  produced  in  this  country 
again. 

If  this  fact,  coupled  with  unusual 
circumstances  where  young  men  who 
served  their  Nation  valiantly  in  an  un- 
popular war,  are  now  sick  with  old 
men's  diseases,  is  not  enough  basis  to 
warrant  compensation,  this  Nation  has 


no  title  to  the  greatness  we  all  claim 
for  it. 

Veterans  with  soft-tissue  cancer, 
liver  disorder  known  as  porphyria  cu- 
tanea tarda,  and  a  skin  condition 
called  chloracne  will  be  eligible  for 
compensation  and  other  benefits  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

I  have  been  contacted  by  a  number 
of  veterans  who  have  these  conditions: 
veterans  like  Thomas  Radon,  of  Orlan- 
do, Fla.;  David  Maier.  of  Bay  Village. 
Ohio;  Monte  Baird.  of  Sacramento, 
Calif.;  Bill  Poe,  of  Mesquite,  Tex.;  Jim 
Blackmore,  of  Oak  Forest,  111.;  Sandy 
Buselli  of  Dunmore,  Pa.,  who  has  only 
a  few  months  to  live,  and  others. 
These  are  men  who  have  been  perma- 
nently disfigured,  in  some  cases  are 
unable  to  work,  and  have  accumulated 
staggering  medical  costs.  This  legisla- 
tion will  help  defray  future  medical 
costs  and  provide  a  modest  income  for 
those  unable  to  provide  for  their  fami- 
lies. 

Though  very  few  will  benefit,  an  im- 
portant addition  to  this  legislation  is 
congressional  recognition  of  certain 
claims  filed  by  World  War  II  and 
Korean  era  veterans  with  conditions 
related  to  radiation  exposure.  Veter- 
ans who  served  in  Japan  with  the  oc- 
cupation forces  or  witnessed  nuclear 
testing  during  the  1950's  and  early 
1960's  who  have  leukemia,  thyroid 
cancer,  or  polycythemia-vera— a  blood 
disorder— will  also  be  eligible  for  com- 
pensation. Such  recognition  is  overdue 
as  medical  science  has  long  recognized 
these  conditions  as  radiation  related. 

It  has  been  nearly  6  years  since  the 
concerns  about  possible  long-term 
health  effects  from  exposure  to  the 
dioxin-contaminated  defoliant,  agent 
orange,  first  came  to  light.  Concern 
continues  to  grow  about  the  potential 
health  effects  of  exposure  to  dioxin  as 
exemplified  by  the  Government's  deci- 
sion to  buy  out  Times  Beach,  Mo.  We 
also  know  from  the  Air  Force  that 
over  a  9-year  period— late  1961-71— 
herbicides  containing  368  poimds  of 
pure  dioxin  were  dumped  in  Vietnam 
on  an  area  the  size  of  Cormecticut. 
Dioxin,  known  as  the  most  toxic  syn- 
thetic chemical  known  to  man,  has 
caused  cancer  in  test  animals  at  the 
parts  per  trillion  level.  For  these  rea- 
sons and  others,  concerns  among  Viet- 
nam veterans  about  the  effects  of  this 
chemical  on  their  health  have  justifi- 
ably heightened  as  well.  I  wish  my 
speech  on  the  House  floor  today  could 
signal  the  end  of  these  concerns  about 
agent  orange,  but  unfortunately  it 
cannot. 

We  nonetheless  have  taken  an  im- 
portant interim  step  today,  a  step 
which  builds  on  earlier  actions  re- 
quired by  Congress  which  include:  au- 
thorization of  the  largest  epidemiol- 
ogy study  ever  attempted,  and  author- 
ization of  priority  health  care  in  the 
VA  system  for  veterans  who  believe 
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their  health  infirmities  were  caused  by 
exposure  to  toxic  chemicals  during  the 
war. 

Despite  the  limited  scope  of  this  leg- 
islation, there  are  those  who  insist 
that  we  should  have  incontrovertible 
proof  that  agent  orange  is  the  culprit 
before  awarding  benefits.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  former  HHS  General  Coun- 
sel Joan  Bernstein  has  testified,  even 
the  best  efforts  of  which  our  scientists 
are  capable  may  not  produce  defini- 
tive, incontrovertible  scientific  infor- 
mation about  the  medical  effects  of 
agent  orange"  and  that  "full  answers 
may  never  be  found."  The  principal 
tool  of  scientists  studying  agent 
orange  and  dioxin.  epidemiology  stud- 
ies, are  not  even  designed  to  elicit  a 
cause  and  effect  relationship,  rather 
they  try  instead  to  determine  risk 
levels.  Those  who  desire  vigorous,  in- 
controvertible proof  are  expecting 
more  than  science  can  deliver  and  are 
therefore  setting  standards  that  will 
be  virtually  impossible  to  meet.  Those 
who  thus  insist  on  incontrovertible 
proof  before  providing  the  modest 
benefits  available  in  H  R.  1961  in  my 
opinion  would  probably  also  insist  on 
witnessing  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  before  believing  in  God. 

I  salute  Members  of  the  House  for 
not  requiring  such  impossible  stand- 
ards. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  do  not 
have  a  substantial  record  of  evidence 
which  already  link.'S  agent  orange  to 
long-term  health  effects.  We  do.  The 
current  record  reveals  herbicide-relat- 
ed cancers  in  Western  Europe,  cancers 
in  occupationally  exposed  U.S.  work- 
ers, excessive  cancers  among  white 
women  in  Midlanc.  Mich.— where  her- 
bicides have  been  produced— and 
cancer  in  multiple  animal  species  by 
multiple  routes  of  exposure.  This 
record  will  expand  as  a  number  of  sci- 
entific studies  currently  unaerway 
provide  additional  information  over 
the  next  few  years. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  the 
Ranch  Hand  study,  which  many 
people  belie\e  will  be  an  important  in- 
dicator in  determmg  the  health  effects 
of  agent  orange.  Though  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  one  can  casuall>  assume 
that  the  type,  level,  and  length  of  ex- 
posure of  these  Air  Force  personnel 
can  be  extrapolated  to  the  exposure 
experience  of  ground  units,  important 
information  will  nonetheless  result 
from  this  stud\ .  Though  it  L<;  too  soon 
to  draw  firm  conclusions  on  .-nortaiity 
figures  initial  findings  are  of  interest. 
Enlisted  personnel,  which  the  Air 
Force  admits  wert  far  more  exposed 
than  the  officer  personnel."  had  a  less 
favorable  mortality  rate  than  meir 
nonherbicidf  exposec  peers.  In  addi- 
tion, there  wa:s.  an  excess  of  digestive 
disorder  deaths  Th-^  Air  Force  claims, 
however,  that  digestive  mortality  and 
a  paucity  of  cancer  deaths  are  statisti- 
cally   nonsignificant.    Morbidity    data 


from  this  study  of  those  who  dis- 
pensed agent  orange  in  Vietnam  will 
be  available  late  in  February  and 
should  provide  further  information  on 
these  concerns. 

Though  I  support  the  bill  we  ap- 
proved today.  I  do  have  some  concerns 
about  it  as  it  now  exists. 

One  significant  addition  to  the  bill 
will  result  in  compensation  for  a 
modest  number  of  World  War  II  and 
Korean  era  veterans  suffering  from 
leukemia,  thyroid  cancer,  and  polycy- 
themia-vera— a  blood  disorder— condi- 
tions related  to  atomic  radiation  expo- 
sure This  is  a  long  overdue  action 
that  should  greatly  assist  a  few  very  ill 
veterans. 

Unfortun<itely.  the  oill  significantly 
restricts  eligibility  for  benefits  to 
these  "atomic  veterans"  by  limiting 
payments  to  IKosa  whosp  condition 
first  originated  withir  20  years  of 
their  services  discharge  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  veterans  with  radiation-in- 
duced conditions  were  discharged 
during  the  1940s  and  1950s.  The  20- 
year  restriction  for  initial  manifesta- 
tion of  these  conditions  h.i.^  expired 
for  the  vast  majority  of  these  men  a 
long  time  ago.  In  my  view,  the  Veter- 
ans' Committee  should  seriously  con 
sider  extending  the  20-year  limit  by  at 
least  10  years. 

Similar  restrictions  were  applied  to 
agent  orange  claims  as  well.  Though  I 
believe  a  20-year  "presum.ptive  period" 
is  reasonably  accurate  for  soft-tissue 
cancer.  I  am  concerned  about  1-year 
limitations  on  porphyria  cutanea  tarda 
and  chioracne.  Hearings  on  H.R.  1961 
revealed  that  most  soldiers  in  Vietnam 
did  not  bother  to  have  what  were  con- 
sidered at  ^hc  time,  minor  ailments, 
such  as  skin  conditions  and  rashes,  re- 
corded in  their  service  rf>cords. 
Though  a  1-year  "presumptive  period'" 
perhaps  accurately  reflects  the  time 
when  the  condition  would  ordinarily 
first  occur  from  the  point  of  exposure, 
chioracne  is  known  to  persist  for  25  to 
30  years  Thus,  a  chloracne-type  condi- 
tion may  have  originated  well  withir 
the  1-year  limitation  period  but  was 
never  recorded.  I  believe  we  could 
have  been  more  generous  in  this  in- 
stance. 

Finally,  Representative  Chris  Smith 
and  I  offered  an  amendment  to  re- 
quire establishment  of  an  independent 
advisory  committee  and  guidelines  for 
resolution  of  agent  orange  claims. 
Though  our  amendment  was  defeated 
in  a  committee  vote,  I  would  like  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  addi- 
tional views  of  several  committee 
members  in  support  of  this  effort. 
Addition.*!  Views 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  took  an 
important  first  step  in  reporting  an  amend- 
ed version  of  H.R.  1961.  However,  even  with 
the  passage  of  this  legislation,  questions  re- 
lating to  Agent  Orange  compensation  will 
be  considered  for  some  >  ime.  Many  veterans 
will  continue  to  be  frustrated  by  the  inabil- 


ity of  this  legislation  to  meet  their  legiti- 
mate needs. 

Two  steps  in  our  view  would  greatly  ad- 
dress these  concerns.  One  Is  the  creation  of 
an  independent  advisory  committee  to  ob- 
jectively analyze  all  new  and  existing  scien- 
tific evidence  pertaining  to  dioxin  exposure. 
The  second  would  create  an  open,  public 
procedure  by  which  the  VA  can  clarify  how 
much  and  what  kind  of  proof  is  still  neces- 
sary before  additional  Agent  Orange  claims 
can  be  approved.  These  proposals  were  of- 
fered in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
1961  during  committee  consideration  of  the 
bill.  Thev  were  rejected  on  a  17-13  vote  of 
the  committee. 

Results  from  several  scientific  studies  are 
expected  in  the  months  ahea.l  which  should 
reveal  a  great  deal  more  about  Agent 
Orange  and  its  effects  on  humans.  Yet.  in 
the  words  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  I  lie  iirpact  of  these  .studu-.'-  'A  ill  be 
unclear,  as  "the  VA  has  not  established  any 
f^rmrJ  cril?r'6  (or  hew  their  policies  might 
bi'  altered  by  sr-ieniifjc  findings. '  Therefore, 
the  dlrcovery  of  illness  in  a  medical  or  scien- 
'.ilic  study  fouid  easily  go  ignored  The  pro- 
posal oiier^ci  la  Lhe  commit  i-?*^  •*Oi:lJ  have 
en.sared  that  as  ini.- .:  new  siuili::,  are  pub- 
lish?d  there  wiii  tx;  a  certain  and  orderly 
process  to  determine-  itu'fy  canclubions  and 
their  relevancy  to  vctera/ii  coinpensalion 
claims. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  cf  concern  about 
the  decisionmaking  rjroces.i  vithin  the  Vet- 
erans Aominislralion  with  respect  to  Atient 
Orange  compensation.  There  arc  no  stand- 
ards or  guidelines  available  by  which  the 
agency  justifies  its  ,^osltion  thai  no  illness, 
except  chioracne,  resulLE  fro>r.  Agent 
Orange  exposure.  The  D!«sc»A^p/Smiti-. 
amendment  would  have  tsi,ablished  a  proce 
dure  by  which  the  agency  would  provide 
justification  for  their  decision  with  regard 
to  compen&a'ion  for  various  disease  crtego- 
ries.  Other  federal  agencies  such  as  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agenc.N'  and  Occupa- 
tional Safely  and  Health  Adirinistration  in- 
volved in  assessing  toxic  chemical  risk 
follow  clear  and  established  guidelines  for 
making  such  determinations  It  is  a  matter 
of  sound  policy  and  ue  see  no  reason  why 
the  Veierani  Administrnf.on  should  be 
exempt  from  such  a  rcquiremoni. 

After  several  da;.-  of  hearings  on  H.R. 
1961  it  became  abundantlv  rlear  that  an  Ad 
visory  Commitvee  was  necessary  simply  tc 
sort  out  the  conflicting  viewpoints  on  the 
many  scientific  studies  and  their  relation- 
ship to  Ageni  Orange  claims.  Independent 
analysis  of  this  information  would  ensure 
that  vie-'-,  poinus  con'rsry  to  afncy  positions 
receiV'  fair  and  expcdif  ious  coi^ideration, 

T^er  are  also  distinct  p.dvantages  in  this 
appro:  rn  for  the  Veterans  Administration. 
The  V  \  .^dministraior  ultimately  selects 
Adviso-)  Committee  members,  deti-rmine 
when  they  meet  and  whether  or  not  com- 
pensation IS  even  warranted.  Agency  deci- 
sions on  compensation  could  be  corroborat- 
ed by  Advisory  Commit  ler-  recommenda- 
tions. 

It  is  therefore  our  belief  tlir.l  as  additional 
scientific  studies  are  released,  the  Advisory 
Committee  would  have  ensured  fair  and  ex- 
peditious analysis  of  information  directly 
relevant  to  .Agent  Orange  claims.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  committee  will  renew  consid- 
eration nf  these  proposals  duirng  the  second 
session  of  the  98tli  Congress. 

Tom  Dasciile  Christopher  Smith. 
Robert  Edgar,  Marcy  Kaptur.  Mat- 
tiiew  Martir.ez,  Harley  Staggers.  Jr.. 
Jim.   Slaltery.   BUI    Richardson,   John 
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Bryant.  Frank  Harrison.  Tim  Penny, 
Lane  Evans. 

Though  there  were  disagreements 
about  the  scope  of  this  legislation,  a 
number  of  individuals  deserve  recogni- 
tion for  helping  this  legislation  get  to 
where  it  is  today.  The  distinguished 
and  able  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Sonny  Montgomery,  as  well  as  the 
ranking  minority  member,  John  Paul 
Hammerschmidt,  deserve  much  credit 
for  insuring  unanimous  committee  ap- 
proval of  the  bill.  Compensation  and 
Pensions  Subcommittee  chairman, 
Doug  Applegate,  and  ranking  minority 
member.  Bob  McEwen,  were  active 
hearing  participants  and  instrumental 
in  seeing  the  bill  through  subcommit- 
tee. Also  deserving  thanks  is  Bob 
Edgar  for  his  commitment  and  sup- 
port during  this  lengthy  process. 

Finally,  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America,  American  Legion,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  AMVETS,  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  and  Vietnam  Veterans 
Agent  Orange  Victims,  deserve  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  their  support  and  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  H.R.  1961. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  members 
and  organizations  will  now  commit 
themselves  to  encourage  Senate  pas- 
sage and  President  Reagan's  endorse- 
ment. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  very 
able  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Hospitals  and  Health  Care,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1961.  the 
Agent  Orange  smd  Atomic  Veterans 
Relief  Act.  I  rise  in  full  support  of  the 
legislation. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals 
and  Health  Care  and  a  member  of  the 
committee  since  1975,  I  can  attest  to 
the  fact  that  the  subject  of  agent 
orange  has  been  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous and  persistent  problems  we  have 
faced. 

In  1978,  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  Don  Edwards. 
and  I  were  the  first  members  of  the 
committee  to  call  for  hearings  on  the 
issue  of  agent  orange. 

We  have,  since  that  time,  held  at 
least  nine  hearings  reviewing  scientific 
data,  and  the  concerns  of  veterans  and 
their  families  in  attempting  to  reach  a 
consensus  on  the  issue. 

Where  the  scientific  community  was 
uncertain  as  to  the  range  of  disabil- 
ities which  could  be  attributed  to  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange  in  humans, 
there  was  general  agreement  on  three 
basic  points: 

Dioxin  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
toxic  substances  known  to  man. 

Second,  during  a  10-year  period  from 
1961  to  1971  approximately  52  million 
pints  of  the  herbicide  were  sprayed  in 
South  Vietnam. 


Third,  there  was  a  growing  concern 
among  the  Vietnam  veteran  popula- 
tion that  not  only  their  health,  but 
the  welfare  of  their  families  had  been 
adversely  affected  by  exposure. 

The  VA  has  conducted  over  130,000 
agent  orange  health  screening  exami- 
nations. 

Nearly  11,000  Vietnam  veterans  in 
my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  have 
gone  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  examinations  and  agent  orange 
counseling. 

During  the  97th  Congress  the  Con- 
gress approved  our  legislation,  now 
law.  Public  Law  97-72  which  provides 
health  care  in  VA  medical  facilities  for 
veterans  who  have  disabilities  which 
could  be  associated  with  exposure  to 
agent  orange  and  ionizing  radiation. 

Based  on  far  less  evidence  than  this, 
last  year,  the  present  administration 
awarded  $33  million  to  relocate  the 
families  of  Times  Beach,  Mo.,  who 
only  may  have  been  exposed  to  dioxin 
In  the  soil  around  their  homes. 

On  these  precedents  and  further  sci- 
entific evidence  it  only  seems  appro- 
priate that  we  move  forward  at  this 
point  with  the  presimiptions  for  com- 
pensation for  three  specific  diseases: 
Chioracne— a  skin  condition,  por- 
phyria cutanea  tarda— a  liver  disorder, 
and  soft  tissue  sarcomas. 

In  the  same  vein,  our  committee  has 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  residual  ef- 
fects of  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation 
among  the  "Atomic  Veteran"  popula- 
tion. Between  1945  and  1963  the  U.S. 
Government  exploded  approximately 
235  atmospheric  nuclear  devices.  Ap- 
proximately 200,000  American  service 
personnel  were  exposed  to  ionizing  ra- 
diation during  that  time,  or  during  the 
clean-up  operations  in  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  Again,  as  with  the  agent 
orange  question,  there  has  been  dis- 
agreement in  the  scientific  community 
as  to  the  exact  disabilities  brought  on 
by  varying  degrees  of  radiation.  But 
still,  the  existing  evidence  was  strong 
enough  to  warrant,  at  a  minimum  at 
this  time,  a  presumption  of  disability 
for  three  specific  diseases:  Cancer  of 
the  thyroid,  polycythemia  vera— a 
bone  disease,  and  leukemia  if  those 
disabilities  appear  within  20  years  of 
exposure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  clear  that  we 
have  taken  an  important  first  step  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor.  It  does 
not  go  as  far  as  the  bill  we  originally 
introduced  nor  does  it  include  addi- 
tional means  of  requiring  that  the  VA 
submit  additional  disabilities  which 
could  be  compensable  as  a  result  of  ex- 
posure to  these  environmental  hazards 
that  was  contained  in  an  amendment 
before  the  committee.  There  are  many 
of  us  on  the  committee  who  are  also 
concerned  that  the  presumptive  peri- 
ods called  for,  for  both  Vietnam  veter- 
ans and  atomic  veterans,  are  unreal- 
istically  short.  Still,  the  bill  is  a  begin- 
ning, and  the  House,  at  least,  is  taking 


this  important  first  step  in  behalf  of 
those  who  have  served  their  country 
and  now  seek  our  help. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota,  the  original  author  of 
this  legislation,  Tom  Daschle  for  his 
persistence  and  his  dedication  to  this 
issue. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  leader- 
ship of  the  committee.  Chairman 
Montgomery,  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  John  Paul  Hammerschmidt 
for  their  leadership  and  willingness  to 
compromise  to  seek  this  solution. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Fazio). 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  considering  legislation  that  will 
provide  a  measure  of  relief  that  is  long 
overdue  for  the  thousands  of  veterans 
suffering  from  illnesses  attributable  to 
agent  orange  and  atomic  radiation  ex- 
posure. 

These  veterans  provided  our  country 
with  patriotic  service  under  hazardous 
conditions.  Indeed,  the  full  extent  of ' 
the  hazards  faced  by  Vietnam  veterans 
exposed  to  toxic  herbicides  containing 
dioxin,  such  as  agent  orange,  and  who 
suffer  from  illnesses  linked  to  that  ex- 
posure is  not  yet  fully  known.  Like- 
wise, veterans  who  served  in  the  occu- 
pation forces  in  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki immediately  following  World  War 

II  and  those  who  have  since  participat- 
ed in  atmospheric  nuclear  tests  were 
serving  in  the  midst  of  hidden  dangers 
that  are  only  now  coming  to  light. 

This  legislation,  which  provides  dis- 
ability benefits  to  these  veterans  or 
their  survivors,  is  only  the  first  step 
we  must  take  to  insure  that  this  type 
of  hazard  is  never  faced  by  our  service 
men  and  women  in  the  future.  There 
is  a  growing  concern  and  interest  in 
Congress  to  find  out  all  we  can  about 
the  potential  health  effects  of  expo- 
sure to  nuclear  radiation  and  agent 
orange— both  manmade  environmental 
hazards  of  military  service.  These  vet- 
erans served  their  country  in  good 
faith  and  honorably  fulfilled  their  ob- 
ligations. With  the  passage  of  H.R. 
1961  Congress  can  demonstrate  that 
we  will  not  turn  our  backs  on  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  those  who  served  their 
country  at  a  great  personal  sacrifice. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rowland),  a 
member  of  the  committee,  who  has 
been  very  helpful  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee for  his  strong  support  and  for 
giving  me  this  time.  I  also  thank  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Hammerschmidt),  for  the 
great  part  that  he  has  played  in  this, 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
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(Mr.  Applegate),  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  McHugh).  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  for  the 
work  that  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  Agent  Orange  and  Atomic  Vet- 


However,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Government  to  at  least  give  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  to  those  veterans 
who  have  risked  their  lives  for  our 
conunon  good.  Although  the  20-year 
manifestation  period  is  too  short  to  do 


result  has  understandably  been  anxie- 
ty and  despair. 

Some  people  who  oppose  this  bill 
have  argued  that  it  has  the  potential 
for  alarming  millions  of  veterans  and 
perhaps  the  population  as  a  whole. 
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ably  worry  that  chioracne  is  only  the 
beginning  of  their  problems.  This  leg- 
islation would  relieve  some  of  their 
anxiety,  by  proving  that  Americans 
are  concerned  about  them,  and  that 
they   will   be   able   to  afford   proper 


Emory  University  completed  the 
circle,  reporting  on  three  Vietnam  vet- 
erans with  soft  tissue  sarcomas. 

Yet  even  today,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration repeats  its  call  for  more 
research— and     more     delays— before 


I...  ^^^^^^*^A      nnt,  /«rtmru»ncfltinn  i.<:  oranted. 


with  him  he  told  me  for  the  first  time 
that  he  had  participated  in  several  nu- 
clear tests  in  Nevada.  During  these 
tests  he  and  his  fellow  soldiers  were 
required  to  stand  up  with  their  backs 
to  the  blast.  The  shock  wave  was  so 
.<st.rone  that  it  knocked  his  helmet  off 
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(Mr.  Applecate).  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  McHugh).  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  for  the 
work  that  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  Agent  Orange  and  Atomic  Vet- 
erans Relief  Act.  Legislation  which  I 
introduced  with  my  good  friend  and 
colleague.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  H.R. 
3909,  has  been  incorporated,  in  part,  in 
this  legislation. 

While  I  am  fully  supportive  of  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  pertaining  to  vet- 
erans exposed  to  agent  orange.  I  want 
to  address  the  portions  of  H.R.  3909 
that  have  been  made  a  part  of  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

The  bill  represents  a  landmark  in 
that,  at  long  last  the  Government  is 
recognizing  the  unknown  risks  to 
which  some  of  our  soldiers  were  ex- 
posed in  the  line  of  duty.  Over  220.000 
military  personnel  have  been  exposed 
to  varying  levels  of  ionizing  radiation. 
Even  though  we  do  not  know  the 
name  of  every  person  who  was  ex- 
posed, and  in  most  cases,  we  do  not 
know  the  extent  of  the  exposure,  the 
carcinogenic  effects  of  radiation  have 
been  accepted  for  many  years.  In  1934. 
after  prolonged  exposure  to  X-rays. 
Madame  Curie  died  from  leukemia. 
Radiation  ex|30sure  has  a  documented 
effect  on  the  reticulo  endothelial 
system. 

H.R.  1961  establishes  a  temporary 
disability  program  for  veterans  who 
have  manifested  one  of  three  diseases 
within  20  years  of  their  exposure  to 
radiation:  Leukemia,  which  is  the  pro- 
liferation of  the  white  cell  producing 
elements  in  bone  marrow;  polycythe- 
mia vera,  the  proliferation  of  the  red 
blood  cell  producing  elements  in  bone 
marrow;  and  thyroid  cancer.  Studies 
by  the  Center  for  Disease  Control  in 
Atlanta  have  shown  the  incidence  of 
leukemia  to  be  three  times  as  high  for 
veterans  exposed  during  the  Smoky 
nuclear  test  in  Nevada,  and  for  po- 
lychthemia  vera,  10  times  as  high. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during 
the  Baker  tests  in  the  South  Pacific, 
contaminated  salt-water  was  ingested 
by  military  personnel.  Saltwater 
which  has  a  heavy  concentration  of 
iodine,  when  radiated  turns  to  Im.  a 
radioisotope.  This  radiated  iodine  is 
then  stored  in  the  thyroid  glands  of 
those  who  ingested  the  salt-water 
spray. 

The  problem  with  identifying  the 
cause  and  effects  of  radiation  induced 
cancers  and  disorders  is  that  it  takes 
years  for  the  original  injury  to  mani- 
fest itself  as  an  observable  malignant 
neoplasm.  Beta  emitters  can  even  be 
incorporated  into  parts  of  the  body  to 
irradiate  internally.  These  problems 
with  just  identifying  the  disorders  in  a 
timely  manner  are  compounded  by  the 
factors  other  than  scientific  which 
have  entered  into  the  research  on  this 
subject. 


However,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Government  to  at  least  give  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  to  those  veterans 
who  have  risked  their  lives  for  our 
common  good.  Although  the  20-year 
manifestation  period  is  too  short  to  do 
many  veterans  any  good,  perhaps 
their  survivors  will  find  some  solace  In 
the  Inclusions  of  death  benefits  in  this 
legislation. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  bill  that  offers 
hope  to  a  large  group  of  patriotic  vet- 
erans who  have  for  too  long  felt  that 
their  pleas  for  recognition  and  ac- 
counting have  gone  unheeded. 

The  Agent  Orange  and  Atomic  Vet- 
erans Relief  Act  is  the  cornerstone 
upon  which  we  can  build  the  truth,  de- 
termine responsibility,  and  provide  ap- 
propriate compensation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues' support  of  this  modest  bill. 

D  1250 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  a  very 
able  member  of  our  committee,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms.  Kaptxtr). 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Agent  Orange  and 
Atomic  Veterans  Relief  Act.  I  rise  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
vital  piece  of  legislation  and  compli- 
ment our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery),  for  his  strong  leader- 
ship on  this,  as  well  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammerschmidt),  and 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Daschle). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  admit  that  I  am 
both  pleased  and  saddened  to  be 
standing  here  today  speaking  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  I  am  pleased  that  we 
in  Congress  are  taking  a  step  to  try  to 
help  the  Vietnam  and  atomic  veterans. 
But  I  am  saddened  that  it  has  taken  so 
long  to  take  such  a  small  step.  Passage 
of  this  bill  must  be  only  the  first  step 
in  a  series  of  moves  to  bring  justice  to 
these  veterans.  I  am  also  saddened 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
Government  agency  which  is  supposed 
to  abide  by  its  motto,  "To  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle," 
seems  to  care  very  little. 

The  plain  and  hard  fact  is  that  we 
have  not  been  keeping  our  commit- 
ment to  Vietnam  and  atomic  veterans. 
It  is  not  enough  for  statements  to  be 
issued  each  and  every  Memorial  Day 
or  each  and  every  Armistice  Day  on 
behalf  of  these  people  who  bravely 
served  their  country.  It  is  time  for 
action  and  the  action  should  be  pass- 
ing this  legislation. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  heard 
from  Vietnam  and  atomic  veterans 
who  are  discouraged,  disappointed, 
and  disgusted  with  the  inertia  exhibit- 
ed by  the  VA.  Regrettably,  their  out- 
rage is  extremely  justified.  These  vet- 
erans have  been  turning  to  their  Gov- 
ernment for  answers  and  assistance, 
and  they  have  received  neither.  The 


result  has  understandably  been  anxie- 
ty and  despair. 

Some  people  who  oppose  this  bill 
have  argued  that  it  has  the  potential 
for  alarming  millions  of  veterans  and 
perhaps  the  population  as  a  whole. 
But  we  are  alarmed  already,  and  not 
only  at  the  specter  of  dioxin  and  radi- 
ation. We  are  also  alarmed  at  the  spec- 
ter of  an  Indifferent  Government 
which  Inflicts  enormous  suffering  and 
is  too  callous  to  assume  responsibility. 
Rather  than  alarming  Americans,  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  bring  relief.  Amer- 
icans will  be  relieved  to  know  that  we 
are  finally  taking  action  on  this  linger- 
ing problem  which  will  not  disappear. 

Others  who  oppose  this  bill  argue 
that  we  are  abandoning  reason  for  the 
sake  of  compassion.  They  want  us  to 
wait  until  all  the  evidence  Is  in,  which 
perhaps  will  never  occur  for  some  op- 
ponents. This  House  must  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  what  is  scientifically 
proven  "beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt," 
and  what  is  morally  responsible  under 
the  laws  of  this  land.  I  believe  that  at 
some  point  a  line  must  be  drawn  as  to 
how  much  evidence  must  be  obtained, 
before  action  can  be  taken  to  assist 
dying  and  seriously  111  Vietnam  and 
atomic  veterans.  I  need  only  to  point 
to  the  massive  cleanup  and  relocation 
effort  at  Times  Beach,  MO.  following 
the  discovery  In  that  community  of 
the  same  deadly  dioxin  known  to  have 
been  present  in  agent  orange.  Clearly. 
other  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment recognize  the  serious  health 
risks  associated  with  dioxin  exposure. 

At  Issue  is  the  integrity  and  credibil- 
ity of  the  VA's  compensation  program. 
Enactment  of  this  bill  would  restore 
credibility  to  the  VA's  policies  and  to 
our  commitment  to  compensate  veter- 
ans for  Injuries  Incurred  In  the  service 
of  our  country.  It  Is  time  to  shift  the 
burden  of  proof  from  the  veteran  to 
the  VA  In  awarding  service-connected 
disability  claims  for  illnesses  attributa- 
ble to  dioxin  and  radiation. 

In  my  home  area  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  I 
have  heard  more  Individual  horror  sto- 
ries from  families,  concerning  expo- 
sure to  radiation  and  agent  orange, 
than  I  can  recount  here.  Tragically, 
suicide  has  been  the  answer  for  some. 
Others  have  withstood  the  pain  and 
medical  bills,  both  of  which  are 
deadly.  The  problems,  of  course,  are 
compounded  by  the  high  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  area. 

Repeatedly,  my  constituents  have 
explained  to  me  that  this  legislation 
would  do  more  than  provide  them 
with  desperately  needed  benefits.  For 
the  first  time,  they  say,  It  would  begin 
to  relieve  some  of  their  anxiety.  I 
know  many  Vietnam  veterans  current- 
ly suffering  from  chloracne,  who 
served  with  others  who  are  currently 
dying  of  soft-tissue  sarcoma.  Since 
cancer  often  does  not  show  up  for 
quite  a  while,  many  veterans  justifi- 


ably worry  that  chloracne  Is  only  the 
beginning  of  their  problems.  This  leg- 
islation would  relieve  some  of  their 
anxiety,  by  proving  that  Americans 
are  concerned  about  them,  and  that 
they  win  be  able  to  afford  proper 
treatment  if  further  service-connected 
disabilities  appear. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  this  vital  legisla- 
tion. For  as  Mr.  Harry  Walters,  the 
Administrator  of  the  VA,  has  so  aptly 
stated:  "America  is  No.  1  thanks  to  our 
veterans."  In  appreciation  of  their  val- 
iant service,  we  must  Insure  that  they 
receive  the  care,  support,  and  recogni- 
tion they  have  earned.  The  Agent 
Orange  and  Atomic  Veterans  Relief 
Act  is  long  overdue. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Congressional  Vietnam  Veterans, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
Dave  Bonior. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  conunittee.  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery), 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subconunlttee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Applecate).  for  their  leader- 
ship and  active  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Hammerschmidt),  particu- 
larly for  his  Interest  in  the  atomic  vet- 
erans part  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota,  the  present  chair- 
man of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  in  Con- 
gress Tom  Daschle,  and  the  author  of 
the  original  bill,  for  his  persistent 
work  on  behalf  of  Vietnam  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1961  addresses 
the  dual  problem  of  exposure  to  agent 
orange  and  atomic  radiation.  The  bill 
Is  not  the  hurried  answer  to  a  new 
problem.  It  does  not  open  the  flood 
gates  to  future  claims  nor  does  it 
reject  science  In  the  name  of  compas- 
sion. 

At  a  yearly  cost  of  just  $6  million  or 
less,  the  bill's  agent  orange  presump- 
tions are  carefully  focused  on  only 
three  specific  disabilities:  Soft  tissue 
sarcomas,  chloracne,  and  prophyrla.  In 
each  case,  substantial  evidence  exists 
relating  the  disabUlties  to  exposure  to 
agent  orange. 

Some  4  years  ago,  two  Independent 
Swedish  studies  related  exposure  to 
2,4,5.T— a  main  Ingredient  in  agent 
orange— and  soft  tissue  cancers. 

Following  the  Swedish  studies,  an  in- 
dependent review  of  four  additional 
groups  of  exposed  American  workers 
found  the  same  correlation. 

In  the  distinguished  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine,  two  doctors  from 


Emory  University  completed  the 
circle,  reporting  on  three  Vietnam  vet- 
erans with  soft  tissue  sarcomas. 

Yet  even  today,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration repeats  its  call  for  more 
research— and  more  delays— before 
any  compensation  is  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  much  we  do 
not  know  about  agent  orange.  Aggres- 
sive research  Is  required.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  some  things  we  do  know  and 
some  things  we  can  do. 

For  Vietnam  veterans  to  trust  the 
call  for  more  research,  they  must  be- 
lieve that  new  findings  will  produce 
new  policy. 

They  must  believe  that  new  evidence 
win  not  disappear  behind  an  ever  esca- 
lating burden  of  proof  and  the  con- 
stant call  for  yet  more  research. 

For  Vietnam  veterans  to  tnist  their 
Government,  they  must  believe  that 
somewhere,  somehow,  there  wUl  be  an 
end  to  delays  and  a  time  for  action. 

It  Is  possible  to  argue  that  the  evi- 
dence supporting  the  disabilities  ad- 
dressed in  H.R.  1961  Is  not  adequate. 
It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  avoid 
the  next  question. 

If  this  evidence  is  not  enough,  then 
how  tall  a  mountain  of  material  will  fi- 
nally be  required? 

H.R.  1961  win  Insure  compensation 
for  several  thousand  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. This  is  an  important  step,  but  the 
bin's  Importance  goes  beyond  the  aid 
it  offers  individuals. 

H.R.  1961  seeks  to  demonstrate  that 
whoever  else  may  hesitate.  Congress, 
at  least.  Is  prepared  to  draw  a  line  and 

ACt 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  measure. 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  Con- 
gressman Daschle  and  the  Committee 
on  Vetemans'  Affairs  has  brought  to 
the  House  H.R.  1961.  legislation  which 
addresses  the  problems  suffered  by 
our  veterans  from  exposure  to  agent 
orange  during  the  Vietnam  war,  as 
well  as  those  veterans  who  were  ex- 
posed to  radiation  after  the  atom 
bombings  of  Japan  and  during  the  nu- 
clear testing  until  1963.  As  an  original 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation  I  believe 
that  it  addresses  a  major  problem 
which  our  veterans  are  suffering.  My 
only  criticism  is  that  it  needs  to  go 
much  further  but  it  Is  definitely  a 
major  step  forward. 

The  committee  acted  wisely  in 
adding  the  section  concerning  atomic 
veterans  and  survivors.  Just  a  few 
years  ago  I  visited  a  neighbor  of  mine 
In  the  hospital  who  had  been  diag- 
nosed as  having  cancer.  This  man  had 
served  his  country  for  many  years  as 
an  enlisted  man  In  the  Air  Force  until 
his  retirement.  While  I  was  taUung 


with  him  he  told  me  for  the  first  time 
that  he  had  participated  in  several  nu- 
clear tests  In  Nevada.  During  these 
tests  he  and  his  feHow  soldiers  were 
required  to  stand  up  with  their  backs 
to  the  blast.  The  shock  wave  was  so 
strong  that  it  knocked  his  helmet  off 
even  though  he  was  holding  on  to  it. 
Before  this  person  was  stricken  with 
cancer  he  was  one  of  the  most  robust 
men  I  have  known.  He  could  engage  in 
hard  physical  labor  all  day  without 
slowing  down.  After  the  blast  this  indi- 
vidual and  his  colleagues  were  given 
sandwiches  which  they  ate  and  ingest- 
ed the  radioactive  dust  which  covered 
them.    Late    in    the    day    they    were 
loaded    in    trucks    and    driven    many 
miles  away  to  an  Air  Force  base.  While 
they  were  In  the  truck  they  passed 
other  soldiers  going  through  decon- 
tamination.    Finally,     late     In     the 
evening  when  they  marched  in  the 
barracks,  they  had  an  opportunity  to 
clean  up.  They  did  not  go  through  any 
formal    decontamination    procedures. 
This  was  not  the  only  test  that  this  In- 
dividual participated  in. 

At  my  recommendation  this  Individ- 
ual fUed  a  claim  for  service-connected 
disabnity  with  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. He  claimed  service  connection 
for  the  cancer  he  was  suffering  as  a 
result  of  the  nuclear  tests  he  partici- 
pated in  during  the  1950's.  This  case, 
under  the  guidelines  then  In  effect, 
was  denied  by  the  regional  office  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  During 
this  period  I  did  everything  I  could  to 
assist    my    constituent    and    friend. 
When  the  case  was  before  the  Board 
of  Veterans  Appeals  I  appeared  per- 
sonally at  the  hearing  with  this  indi- 
vidual to  assist  him.  The  Board  of  Vet- 
erans Appeals  remanded  the  case  to 
the  regional  office  for  the  develop- 
ment of  further  Information.  The  long 
and   the  short  of   this  was   he  was 
denied  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion after  he  died.  I  considered  at  that 
time,  and  I  stUl  do,  that  the  denial  of 
this  Individual  for  service  connection 
is  arbitrary  and  capricious.  I  believed 
at  that  time,  as  I  stUl  believe,  that  the 
denial  of  benefits  to  people  like  this 
individual,  as  weU  as  the  other  atomic 
veterans,  was  based  upon  calculations 
by  so-called  budget  analysts  as  to  its 
Impact  on  the  Treasury  of  granting 
these  veterans  the  benefits  they  de- 
serve. I  asked  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  investigate  and  see  if  they 
could  find  evidence  of  this  occurring. 
GAO  reported  back  to  me  that  they 
could  not  document  that  this  was  the 
case  although  one  individual  at  GAO 
privately  told  my  assistant  that  he  be- 
lieved I  was  correct  but  they  could  not 
find  the  necessary  proof. 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  win  be 
passed  unanimously.  It  is  a  step  for- 
ward. The  people  who  win  benefit 
have  served  their  Nation  and  have 
been    stricken    with    dread    diseases 
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caused  by  chemicals  and  nuclear  radi- 
ation. It  is  indeed  a  tragedy  that  such 
legislation  is  necessary.  The  denial  of 
benefits  to  the  victims  of  agent  orange 
and  to  the  victims  of  nuclear  radiation 
is  an  inhumane  act.  I  hope  that  this 


not  the  citizens  who  served  in  Viet- 
nam? Let  the  studies  continue,  by  all 
means,  and  I  regret  that  the  bill  as  re- 
ported does  not  provide  for  a  special 
advisory  committee  to  analyze  the  evi- 
dence. But  let  us  not  quibble.  Dioxin  Is 


problems  that  began  for  some  veterans 
nearly  40  years  ago. 

H.R.  1961  provides  assistance  to  vet- 
erans who  served  their  country,  con- 
tracted illnesses  which  may  be  service- 
related  and  have  not  received  disabil- 
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Administration:  "To  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his 
widow,  and  his  orphan."* 
•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Agent 
Orange   and    Atomic   Veterans   Relief 


ing  of  nuclear  devices  between   1945 
and  1963  is  long  overdue. 

I  believe  that  we,  as  Members  of 
Congress,  must  respond  to  the  appre- 
hension and  concern  among  Vietnam 
veterans  and  their  families  about  the 


ing  radiation  on  veterans  who  partici- 
pated in  the  testing  of  nuclear  devices 
or  who  were  in  the  occupation  forces 
at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  immediate- 
ly after  World  War  II.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  study,  if  undertaken,  would 
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caused  by  chemicals  and  nuclear  radi- 
ation. It  is  indeed  a  tragedy  that  such 
legislation  is  necessary.  The  denial  of 
benefits  to  the  victims  of  agent  orange 
and  to  the  victims  of  nuclear  radiation 
is  an  inhumane  act.  I  hope  that  this 
legislation  will  speedily  become  law 
and  will  send  a  message  to  the  Veter- 
at\s"  Administration  that  they  are  to 
serve  the  veterans  and  not  some  indi- 
vidual's misguided  opinion  as  to  budg- 
etary priorities. 

D  1300 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut for  his  patience  and  I  now  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ratchford). 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1961. 
legislation  proposed  by  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  South  Dakota  to  pro- 
vide a  presumption  of  service  connec- 
tion for  certain  diseases  related  to 
agent  orange  exposure  in  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  era. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlitre  are  an  estimated 
50.000  to  60.000  Vietnam  veteraris  in 
the  Slate  of  Co!inecticut  alone.  The 
experiences  of  many  of  those  veterans, 
in  my  ow7)  district,  and  throughout 
the  State  have  been  a  source  of  con- 
cern for  m.any  years.  A  statewide  in- 
vestigation into  the  problem,  mandat- 
ed by  Connecticut's  Legi.'Uature  in 
1982.  has  already  begun  to  bear  fruU 
in  data  which  cannot  be  ignored.  Al- 
though H.R.  1961  is  a  good  beginning, 
I  believe  it  will  need  to  be  broadened 
and  that  analysis  of  the  growing  na- 
tional data  will  support  it.  In  addition 
to  liver  and  skin  disorders,  in  Con- 
necticut birth  defects  among  exposed 
veterans"  children  are  alarmingly  fre- 
quent, and  yet  this  bill  unfortunately 
does  not  include  then  among  the  com- 
pensable di.sep,ses.  Several  veterans  in 
my  own  di.strirt.  who  were  crew  mem- 
bers for  Operation  Ranch  Hand,  the 
agent  orange  spraying  missions,  have 
had  children  with  severe  multiple 
birtli  defects.  The.st  tragedies  have  oc- 
curred in  manv  families  with  no  previ- 
ous history  of  birth  defects  on  either 
side.  The  indnidual  horror  stories  of 
chronic  maladies  among  veterans  ex- 
posed to  agent  orange,  and  severe 
birth  dt'fects  among  their  children,  are 
forming  a  pattern  typical  of  findings 
across  the  country.  They  may  very 
well  represent  only  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. 

The  Government  has  not  been  ful- 
filling its  obligations  to  its  citizens  in 
Connecticut  or  the  rest  of  the  country. 
It  is  time  for  Congress  to  step  in  and 
fill  the  gaps,  and  H.R.  1961  is  a  good 
beginning.  Veterans  are  asking  them- 
selves: If  the  Government  is  offering 
presumptive  treatment,  why  not  pre- 
sumptive compensation?  And  if  the 
citizens  of  Time  Beach.  Mo.,  were  com- 
pensated, citizens  exposed  to  dioxin  at 
120th  the  level  in  agent  orange,  why 


not  the  citizens  who  served  in  Viet- 
nam? Let  the  studies  continue,  by  all 
means,  and  I  regret  that  the  bill  as  re- 
ported does  not  provide  for  a  special 
advisory  committee  to  analyze  the  evi- 
dence. But  let  us  not  quibble.  Dioxin  is 
a  killer  and  a  crippler,  and  compensa- 
tion is  needed  now.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation, 
which  takes  a  thoughtful  and  bal- 
anced approach  to  a  very  difficult 
problem. 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  1961. 
Agent  Orange  and  Atomic  Veterans 
Relief  Act.  This  legislation  is  a  first 
step  toward  acknowledging  the  suffer- 
ing of  many  of  our  Vietnam  veterans. 
Specifically,  it  will  provide  relief  for 
those  individuals  who  served  in  South- 
east Asia  during  the  Vietnam  era  and 
were  exposed  to  the  herbicide,  agent 
orange. 

The  bill  provides  benefits  to  Viet- 
nam veterans  and/or  their  survivors, 
who  within  20  years  of  their  departure 
from  Vietnam,  must  show  to  have  soft- 
tissue  sarcoma  cancer.  It  provides  ben- 
efits to  the  Vietnam  veteran,  who 
within  1  year  of  his  departure  from 
Vietnam,  is  shown  to  have  either  pro- 
phyria  cutanea  tarda  (PCT,  a  liver 
condition)  or  chloracne  <a  skin  condi- 
tion). 

The  bill  also  provides  the  same  dis- 
ability relief  to  veterans  who  partici- 
pated in  the  lestinp  of  nuclear  devices 
C!  in  the  occupation  of  Hiroshima  or 
Kagi'^aki,  if  vithin  20  years  from  time 
of  participation  they  suffer  frorri 
cancer  of  the  tnyroid,  leukemia,  or 
polycythemia  vera  (a  bone  marrow  dis- 
x-ase) . 

The  Governments  position  on  expo- 
sure to  agent  orange  or  the  participa- 
tion in  the  testing  of  nuclear  devices 
has  frankly  been  dispiriting.  A  great 
many  injustices  have  been  inflicted  on 
our  Vietnam  veterans,  high  unemploy- 
ment, inadequate  training  programs, 
and  unfilled  promises  of  rehabilitation 
and  career  counseling. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  fulfill  our  obliga- 
tions to  those  who  served  our  country 
in  the  Vietnam  war.  This  legislation 
recognizes  the  long-range  effects  of 
exposure  to  agent  orange  or  nuclear 
radiation  and  allows  this  small  group 
of  veteran-s  to  receive  service-connect- 
ed disability  treatment  and  benefits. 
These  veterans  were  willing  to  risk 
their  lives  in  Vietnam  because  they 
cared;  we  the  Congress  should  be  will- 
ing to  take  the  necessary  actions  to 
allow  for  the  treatment  of  their  ill- 
nesses without  requiring  them  to  fight 
for  many  years  in  the  courts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  leg- 
islation favorable  support  and  pas- 
sage.* 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1961,  the  Agent 
Orange  and  Atomic  Veterans  Relief 
Act.  This  legislation  addresses  serious 


problems  that  began  for  some  veterans 
nearly  40  years  ago. 

H.R.  1961  provides  assistance  to  vet- 
erans who  served  their  country,  con- 
tracted illnesses  which  may  be  service- 
related  and  have  not  received  disabil- 
ity compensation.  After  years  of  wait- 
ing for  help,  these  veterans  were  told 
that  they  should  continue  to  wait,  pos- 
sibly until  the  end  of  this  decade, 
before  their  eligibility  for  disability 
compensation  would  be  determined. 
This  is  too  great  a  burden  to  place  on 
veterans  suffering  from  disabling  ail- 
ments. 

This  measure  provides  much  needed 
relief  for  two  very  specific  groups  of 
veterans— those  who  were  exposed  to 
agent  orange  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
those  who  were  exposed  to  atomic  ra- 
diation, either  during  the  occupation 
of  Japan  after  the  Hiroshima  and  Na- 
gasaki bombings,  or  during  atmospher- 
ic testing  of  nuclear  devices  between 
1945  and  1963. 

Numerous  scientific  studies  are  cur- 
rently underway  related  to  the  effects 
of  exposure  to  agent  orange.  The 
Center  for  Disease  Control  is  current- 
ly conducting  an  extensive  study  with 
results  expected  between  1987  and 
1989.  While  I  am  hopeful  that  this  and 
other  studies  will  provide  important 
answers  to  the  agent  orange  question, 
there  are  some  veterans  who  cannot 
wait  that  long  for  our  help.  H.R.  1961 
will  provide  interim  disability  compen- 
sation to  veterans  with  certain  speci- 
fied illne.sses  which  may  have  been 
caused  by  agent  orange  exposure. 
These  disability  payments  will  be  valid 
until  completion  of  the  CDC  study,  at 
which  time  Congress  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  findings  to  de- 
termine if  further  action  is  needed. 

While  ouestioiLs  stil!  remain  about 
the  effectii  of  exposure  to  low-level  ra- 
diation, some  evidence  has  emerged 
which  links  such  exposure  to  certain 
diseases.  H.R.  1961  would  compensate 
veterans  who  contracted  these  illness- 
es after  exposure  to  radiation  during 
their  time  of  service.  As  with  the 
agent  orange  program,  these  benefits 
are  temporary  pending  the  results  of 
additional  studies. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  takes 
a  balanced  approach  to  a  highly  com- 
plex and  controversial  issue.  It  com- 
pensates a  carefully  defined  group  of 
veterans  who  have  contracted  the  dis- 
eases considered  most  likely  to  result 
from  exposure  to  agent  orange  or 
atomic  radiation.  The  bill  includes  a 
sunset  provision  stating  that  the  com- 
pensation provided  is  temporary,  con- 
tingent on  the  final  outcome  of  studies 
on  these  situations.  This  legislation 
provides  a  long  overdue  remedy  for 
America's  veterans  and  takes  an  im- 
portant step  toward  insuring  that  our 
Goverrunent  fulfills  its  promise  to 
those  who  served  their  country,  as 
stated  in  the  motto  of  the  Veterans' 


Administration:  "To  care  for  him  who 

shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his 

widow,  and  his  orphan.'** 

•  Mr.     BONER     of    Tennessee.     Mr. 

Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Agent 

Orange   and   Atomic  Veterans  Relief 

Act. 

This  bill  addresses  a  problem  that 
many  veterans  now  face  as  a  result  of 
their  service  either  in  South  Vietnam 
or  the  Southwest  United  States  and 
the  South  Pacific. 

From  1961  until  1971  the  herbicide 
agent  orange  was  used  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  eliminate  jungle  growth.  Agent 
orange  contains  one  of  the  most 
highly  toxic  substances  known  to 
man— dioxin.  The  medical  community 
is  unable  to  come  to  terms  on  how 
dangerous  dioxin  is  to  the  health,  or 
to  what  extent  exposure  results  in 
long-term  health  problems.  There  is 
considerable  evidence,  however,  that 
dioxin  does  increase  the  likelihood  of 
three  types  of  disease:  Soft  tissue  sar- 
coma, a  form  of  cancer;  PCT,  a  liver 
condition;  and  a  skin  condition  known 
as  chloracne. 

During  the  years  of  1945  through 
1963  the  United  States  exploded  ap- 
proximately 235  nuclear  devices  in  the 
atmosphere  in  the  Southwest  United 
States  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  estimates  that 
220,000  military  personnel  participat- 
ed in  those  tests.  Additionally,  other 
personnel  were  exposed  to  radiation 
while  participating  in  the  occupation 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  Many 
studies  indicate  that  those  participat- 
ing in  the  tests  have  a  higher  than  ex- 
pected rate  of  leukemia,  as  well  as  a 
bone  marrow  disease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  both  of  these  in- 
stances the  scientific  and  medical  com- 
munities cannot  decide  if  dioxin  or  ra- 
diation has  led  to  the  suffering  that 
many  of  our  veterans  now  experience. 
Several  studies  have  been  conducted 
and  several  more  are  to  be  completed 
by  1987  and  1989. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  veterans 
should  wait  any  longer  to  receive  the 
benefits  that  they  so  rightly  deserve. 
We  have  waited  and  researched  long 
enough,  it  is  time  we  compensate  these 
special  Americans  and  their  survivors 
in  some  way. 

I  commend  Mr.  Daschle  for  intro- 
ducing this  bill,  and  especially  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  my  friend. 
Sonny  Montgomery,  for  his  work  on 
this  legislation  in  addressing  this  prob- 
lem and  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people.* 
•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1961,  the  Agent 
Orange  and  Atomic  Veterans  Relief 
Act.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  important  legislation. 

Recognition  of  the  medical  needs  of 
those  veterans  who  served  our  country 
in  Southeast  Asia  during  the  Vietnam 
era  and  who  participated  in  the  test- 


ing of  nuclear  devices  between   1945 
and  1963  is  long  overdue. 

I  believe  that  we,  as  Members  of 
Congress,  must  respond  to  the  appre- 
hension and  concern  among  Vietnam 
veterans  and  their  families  about  the 
possible  long-term  health  effects  that 
may  have  been  caused  by  exposure  to 
agent  orange  while  serving  in  South- 
east Asia.  In  addition,  this  bill  address- 
es the  health  concerns  of  atomic  veter- 
ans and  their  families  who  were  ex- 
posed to  low-level  ionizing  radiation. 

The  herbicide  agent  orange  was  used 
extensively  in  Vietnam  over  a  10-year 
period  to  reduce  or  eliminate  jungle 
foliage.  Agent  orange  contains  dioxin, 
one  of  the  most  toxic  substances 
known  to  science.  At  this  time,  we  do 
not  know  all  the  long-term  effects  of 
dioxin  on  humans,  nor  do  we  know 
how  much  exposure  can  be  expected 
to  harm  human  health.  However, 
agent  orange  has  been  linked  to  at 
least  three  types  of  disease;  a  form  of 
cancer  known  as  soft-tissue  sarcoma,  a 
liver  condition  known  as  porphyria  cu- 
tanea tarda  or  PCT,  and  a  skin  condi- 
tion known  as  chloracne. 

It  is  estimated  that  220,000  military 
personnel  may  have  been  exposed  to 
radiation  effects  between  1945  and 
1963.  Studies  have  shown  that  those 
persons  involved  in  the  nuclear  testing 
have  a  higher  than  expected  rate  of 
leukemia  and  bone  marrow  disease 
known  as  polycythemia  vera. 

This  bill  provides  that  retroactive  to 
October  1.  1983,  a  temporary  disability 
(or  death)  allowance  would  be  payable 
to  veterans  who  served  in  Southeast 
Asia  during  the  Vietnam  era  and  who 
later  suffer  from  one  of  three  condi- 
tions—soft-tissue sarcoma,  porphyria 
cutanea  tarda,  or  chloracne.  The  soft- 
tissue  sarcoma  must  be  shown  to  exist 
within  20  years  from  date  of  departure 
from  Southeast  Asia  while  the  other 
two  conditions  must  be  shown  to  exist 
within  1  year  from  date  of  departure. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  retroac- 
tive to  October  1,  1983,  a  temporary 
disability  (or  death)  allowance  would 
be  payable  to  veterans  who  participat- 
ed in  the  testing  of  nuclear  devices  or 
who  participated  in  the  occupation  of 
Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki  immediately 
after  World  War  II  and,  within  20 
years  from  time  of  participation, 
suffer  from  cancer  of  the  thyroid,  leu- 
kemia, or  polycythemia  vera. 

Under  the  bill,  these  benefits  would 
be  terminated  1  year  after  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  submits  to  Con- 
gress a  study  now  being  prepared  by 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  on  the 
effect  of  agent  orange  exposure  on 
veterans'  health.  This  study  is  expect- 
ed to  be  completed  between  1987  and 
1989.  Public  Law  98-160.  which  was 
signed  into  law  on  November  21,  1983, 
already  requires  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  consider  the  feasi- 
bility of  conducting  an  epidemiological 
study  on  the  effects  of  low-level  ioniz- 


ing radiation  on  veterans  who  partici- 
pated in  the  testing  of  nuclear  devices 
or  who  were  in  the  occupation  forces 
at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  immediate- 
ly after  World  War  II.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  study,  if  undertaken,  would 
be  completed  before  the  agent  orange 
study. 

I  am  concerned,  as  are  others,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  the  fact  that  the  bene- 
fits authorization  in  this  bill  termi- 
nates 1  year  after  the  agent  orange 
study  is  completed.  Therefore,  it  will 
be  important  for  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Congress  to  care- 
fully follow  the  progress  of  the  studies 
to  insure  their  objectivity  and  accura- 
cy, and  then  to  be  prepared  to  pass  the 
appropriate  legislation  expeditiously 
upon  learning  of  the  findings. 

This  legislation  is  an  important  first 
step  regarding  compensation  for  expo- 
sure to  agent  orange  and  low-level  ra- 
diation. However,  this  bill  is  not  a 
cure-all  and  questions  relating  to  this 
compensation  for  veterans  will  contin- 
ue after  the  bill  is  passed.  I  join  sever- 
al of  my  colleagues  on  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  in  urging  the  cre- 
ation of  an  independent  advisory  com- 
mittee to  objectively  analyze  all  new 
and  existing  scientific  evidence  per- 
taining to  dioxin  exposure.  I  believe 
this  would  insure  that  viewpoints  con- 
trary to  VA  positions  receive  fair  and 
expeditious  consideration.  In  addition, 
I  support  an  open,  public  procedure  by 
which  the  VA  can  clarify  how  much 
and  what  kind  of  proof  is  still  neces- 
sary before  additional  agent  orange 
clain^s  can  be  approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  bill  that  it  has  been  carefully 
examined  by  veterans  and  veterans' 
groups  throughout  our  Nation.  The 
bill  is  supported  by  such  veteran  orga- 
nizations as  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America,  the  American  Legion,  and 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Many 
of  the  veterans  I  represent  from  Bucks 
Coimty  and  eastern  Montgomery 
County  in  Pennsylvania  have  im- 
pressed upon  me  the  importance  of 
this  bill. 

Vietnam  and  atomic  veterans'  loyal 
service  to  America  was  without  ques- 
tion a  display  of  courage,  strength, 
and  devotion.  As  elected  representa- 
tives, we  have  an  obligation  to  defend 
the  interests  of  veterans  who  have  al- 
ready made  great  sacrifices  in  serving 
and  protecting  our  country  and  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
1961.* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1961,  the 
Agent  Orange  and  Atomic  Veterans 
Relief  Act  which  establishes  a  pre- 
sumption of  service-connection  for  cer- 
tain diseases  present  in  Vietnam  veter- 
ans and  veterans  who  participated  in 
the  detonation  of  an  atomic  bomb  or 
device  or  in  the  occupation  of  Hiroshi- 
ma or  Nagasaki,  that  may  be  attribut- 
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able  to  the  exposure  to  agent  orange 
or  ionizing  radiation. 

I  believe  that  it  is  only  fitting  and 
just  to  compensate  veterans  who 
suffer  certain  diseases  which  have 
been  reasonably  linked  to  the  veter- 


in  Washington.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  Congress  must  take  action 
now  to  help  those  men  and  women 
who  suffer  physical  ailments  from  ex- 
posure to  the  toxic  herbicide  "agent 
orange"  during  the  Vietnam  war. 


Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration follow  clear  and  estab- 
lished guidelines  in  assessing  toxic 
chemical  risks,  the  VA  does  not. 

After  my  hearing  in  Bismarck  and 
congressional  hearings  in  Washington, 
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dence  of  cancer,  skin  conditions,  and 
liver  ailments.  Some  veterans  experi- 
ence nervousness,  headaches,  or  fa- 
tigue along  with  paralysis  or  numb- 
ness. Considering  these  symptoms,  sig- 
nificant evidence  exists,  in  my  mind. 


monitored  at  all.  But  the  fact  is  that 
some  studies  have  shown  a  higher 
than  expected  rate  of  certain  types  of 
cancer. 

To    those    who    have   served   their 
country  in  time  of  conflict,  we  owe  the 


Our  moral  obligation  to  these  men  is 
clear,  and  the  years  we  have  wasted  at 
their  expense  are  tragic.  Vermont  vet- 
erans have  worked  hard  to  inform  one 
another  of  the  consequences  of  expo- 
sure to  agent  orange  and  atomic  test- 
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able  to  the  exposure  to  agent  orange 
or  ionizing  radiation. 

I  believe  that  it  is  only  fitting  and 
just  to  compensate  veterans  who 
suffer  certain  diseases  which  have 
been  reasonably  linked  to  the  veter- 
ans" exposure  to  agent  orange  and 
atomic  radiation  during  their  time  in 
military  service.  While  these  illnesses 
stand  officially  unrecognized  due  to 
the  lack  of  conclusive  scientific  evi- 
dence of  their  service  connection,  they 
are  real,  they  are  painful,  they  have 
been  reasonably  established  as  service- 
incurred  diseases  and  therefore, 
during  the  absence  of  scientific  proof 
to  the  contrary,  the  ailing  veteran 
should  he  compensated. 

The  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  compensate  our  soldiers 
for  all  service-coruiected  disabilities 
and  whenever  we  are  in  doubt  as  to 
the  service  connection  of  a  disease,  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  should  rest  with 
the  veteran;  they  have  rightfully 
earned  this  deference. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  which 
places  the  responsibility  for  the 
health  damaging  results  the  use  of 
herbicides  and  ionizing  radiation  yield- 
ed where  it  belongs.* 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  passage  of  this  legislation.  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  clear  that  the 
costs  of  the  Vietnamfi  war  will  be  even 
more  horrendous  than  we  realized— 
but  they  are  costs  which  all  of  society 
must  share,  not  just  those  who  served 
their  country  by  going  to  Vietnam. 

The  full  magnitude  of  the  health 
disaster  created  by  agent  orange  is  still 
unfolding.  One  of  my  constituents  was 
in  a  supply  company  (the  570th)  in 
Vietnam  in  1967  and  1968,  which  was 
involved  in  fighting  a  chemical  fire  in 
which  a  huge  cache  of  agent  orange 
was  burned.  He  has  come  down  with  a 
very  serious  skin  and  nerve  (and  possi- 
bly other)  disorders.  In  contacting 
other  members  of  his  unit,  he  has 
found  four  out  of  the  approximately 
200  men  of  the  unit  to  be  seriously  ill. 
He  had  not  found  any  of  his  col- 
leagues who  are  fully  well.  I  have 
asked  the  VA  to  find  the  men  of  this 
unit  and  poll  them  as  to  their  health, 
to  determine  whether  this  is  a  cohort 
which  should  be  especially  watched 
over  the  years. 

I  suspect  that  this  L»ill  will  be  the 
first  of  several  we  will  need  over  the 
years  to  be  fair  to  the  men  and  the 
families  of  those  who  served  in  Viet- 
nam. 

To  reject  this  bill  would  be  the  most 
serious  breach  of  faith. 

I  urge  its  passage.* 

•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  a  decade  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  war  had  been  neglected  veter- 
ans. 

Recognition  for  their  deeds  and  ac- 
tions has  finally  come  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 


in  Washington.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  Congress  must  take  action 
now  to  help  those  men  and  women 
who  suffer  physical  ailments  from  ex- 
posure to  the  toxic  herbicide  "agent 
orange"  during  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  am  proud  to  vote  for  the  Agent 
Orange  and  Atomic  Veterans  Relief 
Act,  H.R.  1961,  because  I  believe  it  is 
critically  important.  This  legislation 
provides  compensation  to  veterans 
who  served  in  Southeast  Asia  during 
the  Vietnam  era  and  who  suffer  from 
certain  agent  orange-connected  condi- 
tions. It  also  provides  benefits  to  veter- 
ans who  participated  in  the  testing  of 
nuclear  devices  or  who  served  in  the 
occupation  of  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki 
and  who  suffer  from  certain  cancers. 

Although  I  support  H.R.  1961,  the 
legislation— particularly  in  the  case  of 
Vietnam  veterans— could  have  been 
better.  I  backed  proposals  before  the 
U.S.  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee to  strengthen  the  legislation  and 
supported  many  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  pushed  for  more  compre- 
hensive legislation. 

Agent  orange  will  continue  to  be  of 
great  concern  to  veterans  in  North 
Dakota  and  across  the  country.  A  spe- 
cial agent  orange  hearing  I  held  in  Bis- 
marck, N.  Dak.,  in  1982  showed  the 
need  for  stronger  legislation. 

Although  rejected  by  the  Veterans' 
Committee,  I  continue  to  support  the 
following  two  additions  to  the  legisla- 
tion. 

First,  an  independent  advisory  com- 
mittee must  be  established  to  objec- 
tively analyze  all  new  and  existing  sci- 
entific evidence  pertaining  to  dioxin 
exposure. 

Second,  an  open,  public  procedure 
should  be  set  up  by  which  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  can  clarify  how- 
much  and  what  kind  of  proof  is  still 
necessary  before  additional  agent 
orange  claims  can  be  approved. 

Results  from  several  scientific  stud- 
ies are  expected  in  the  months  ahead 
which  should  reveal  a  great  deal  more 
about  agent  orange  and  its  effects  on 
humans.  Even  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  concludes  the  impact  of 
these  studies  will  be  unclear  because 
the  Veterans  Administration  has  not 
established  any  formal  criteria  for 
how  their  policies  might  be  altered  by 
scientific  findings. 

The  discovery  of  illness  in  a  medical 
or  scientific  study  could  easily  go  ig- 
nored. 

If  the  committee  had  adopted  our 
proposal,  veterans  would  have  been  as- 
sured that  as  new  studies  are  pub- 
lished, there  would  have  been  an  or- 
derly process  to  determine  study  con- 
clusions and  their  relevancy  to  veter- 
ans' compensation  claims. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  concern 
about  the  decisiormiaking  process 
within  the  VA  with  n^spect  to  agent 
orange  compensation.  While  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  and  the 


Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration follow  clear  and  estab- 
lished guidelines  in  assessing  toxic 
chemical  risks,  the  VA  does  not. 

After  my  hearing  in  Bismarck  and 
congressional  hearings  in  Washington, 
it  became  clear  that  an  advisory  com- 
mittee is  necessary  simply  to  sort  out 
the  conflicting  viewpoints  on  many  sci- 
entific studies  and  their  relationship 
to  agent  orange  claims.  Independent 
analysis  of  this  information  would 
insure  that  viewpoints  contrary  to  VA 
positions  receive  fair  and  expeditious 
consideration. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee  will  renew  Its  consid- 
eration of  these  two  Important  propos- 
als during  the  2d  session  of  the  98th 
Congress.* 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  1961,  the  Agent 
Orange  and  Atomic  Relief  Act. 

Veterans  exposed  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing  and  the  defoliant  agent 
orange  have  unique  needs  that  ought 
to  be  addressed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Their  concerns  about  the 
health  effects  from  exposure  to  radio- 
activity and  dangerous  herbicides— as 
a  result  of  military  service— are  sincere 
and  have  merit. 

Between  1945  and  1963,  the  U.S. 
Government  conducted  hundreds  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests  In  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Approximately  235  nu- 
clear devices  were  detonated  over  the 
American  Southwest  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  As  a  result  of  these  experi- 
ments, about  220,000  Department  of 
Defense  personnel  were  potentially  ex- 
posed to  low  levels  of  ionizing  radi- 
ation. Additional  personnel  may  have 
been  expased  during  the  occupation  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

Even  though  there  Is  no  conclusive 
scientific  evidence  connecting  this  ex- 
posure to  disease,  the  incidence  of  cer- 
tain cancer  seems  to  be  higher  among 
the  "atomic  veterans"  than  the  na- 
tional average.  As  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration studies  this  connection, 
however,  there  should  be  some  com- 
pensation for  veterans  who  served 
under  these  special  circumstances. 

Military  personnel  exposed  to  agent 
orange  also  served  under  special  cir- 
cumstances that  should  be  recognized 
by  the  Federal  Government.  During  a 
9-year  period  from  1961  through  1969, 
agent  orange  and  other  herbicides 
were  used  by  the  military  In  Vietnam 
as  a  defoliant.  Thousands  of  our  serv- 
icemen were  exposed  to  this  chemical. 
To  assess  the  possible  connections  be- 
tween the  use  of  agent  orange  and  dis- 
eases among  veterans,  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  is  conducting  a  com- 
prehensive study  that  began  In  Janu- 
ary of  last  year. 

Even  though  testing  and  studies 
have  not  been  completed,  Vietnam  vet- 
erans seem  to  sujffer  a  higher  Inci- 


dence of  cancer,  skin  conditions,  and 
liver  aliments.  Some  veterans  experi- 
ence nervousness,  headaches,  or  fa- 
tigue along  with  paralysis  or  numb- 
ness. Considering  these  symptoms,  sig- 
nificant evidence  exists,  in  my  mind, 
to  warrant  benefits  for  these  service- 
men. 

This  legislation  provides  temporary 
disability  compensation  or  death  al- 
lowances to  Vietnam-era  veterans  If 
they  suffer  from  any  one  of  these 
named  illnesses,  within  a  specified 
time  period.  H.R.  1961  also  provides 
the  same  benefits  to  veterans  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  testing  of  nuclear  de- 
vices or  the  occupation  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  who  can  demonstrate 
symptoms  of  certain  ailments. 

These  benefits  terminate  when  the 
C.D.C.  report  Is  finally  submitted  to 
Congress.  At  that  time,  a  program 
based  on  conclusive  scientific  data  can 
be  developed  for  these  veterans. 

There  Is,  however,  a  need  to  address 
the  special  problems  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans exposed  to  agent  orange  and  nu- 
clear radiation  during  this  interim 
period.  H.R.  1961  addresses  these  spe- 
cial problems.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  strong  support  of  H.R.  1961.  the 
Agent  Orange  and  Atomic  Veterans 
Relief  Act.  The  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Is  to  be  commended  for 
bringing  this  Important  measure  to 
the  floor  for  a  vote  early  In  the  ses- 
sion, and  I  hope  the  other  body  will  be 
convinced  to  complete  action  on  It  as 
well. 

H.R.  1961  provides  relief  to  two 
groups  of  veterans,  from  different 
wars,  whose  disabilities  or  medical 
problems  would  appear  to  be  service 
connected,  atomic  veterans  and  those 
who  were  exposed  to  agent  orange.  In 
both  these  cases,  relief  seems  to  be 
long  overdue. 

During  the  1960's,  countless  thou- 
sands of  Americans  were  exposed  to 
the  herbicide  agent  orange,  which  con- 
tains dloxln,  one  of  the  most  toxic  sub- 
stances known  to  man.  Studies  which 
have  been  conmilssloned  to  study  the 
effects  of  agent  orange  have  not  been 
completed,  much  to  everyone's  regret, 
but  It  is  clear  that  Vietnam  veterans 
who  have  been  exposed  to  the  defoli- 
ant have  experienced  a  higher  than 
normal  Incidence  of  chloracne.  PCT. 
and  soft-tissue  sarcoma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  years  1945  to 
1963,  220,000  U.S.  military  personnel 
participated  In  nuclear  weapons  tests 
in  the  Southwestern  United  States 
and  the  Pacific,  and  still  others  were 
exposed  to  radiation  as  a  result  of  par- 
ticipation In  the  occupation  of  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki.  Conclusive  find- 
ings have  been  hard  to  establish  be- 
cause most  of  the  personnel  Involved 
In  the  tests  were  exposed  to  low  levels 
of  radiation  and  the  amount  of  radi- 
ation   was   poorly   monitored   or   not 


monitored  at  all.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
some  studies  have  shown  a  higher 
than  expected  rate  of  certain  types  of 
cancer. 

To  those  who  have  served  their 
country  In  time  of  conflict,  we  owe  the 
best  care  we  can  possibly  afford.  This 
legislation  provides  to  atomic  veterans 
and  those  exposed  to  agent  orange 
care  which  they  have  been  too  long 
denied.  It  sets  fair  standards  for  the 
payment  of  compensation  for  medical 
conditions  which  may  be  directly  at- 
tributable to  service  In  the  military.  It 
denies  payment  to  those  who  carmot 
establish  a  reasonable  link  between 
their  service  and  their  disability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  $25  million,  5-year 
cost  Is  not  too  much  to  pay  to  keep 
faith  with  our  veterans.* 
*  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  In  strong  support 
of  H.R.  1961  and  commend  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  as  well  as 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Daschle),  for  their  leadership  on 
this  Important  Issue. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I 
believe  It  Is  Inciunbent  upon  Members 
of  this  body  to  provide  service-con- 
nected disability  benefits  to  our  Amer- 
ican military  persormel  who  served  in 
Southeast  Asia  during  the  Vietnam 
era  and  later  suffered  from  exposure 
to  agent  orange.  This  herbicide  was 
used  extensively  in  South  Vietnam  as 
a  jungle  defoliant  over  a  10-year 
period  to  the  detriment  of  human 
health  In  still  unknown  proportions. 
Exposure  to  agent  orange  has  mani- 
fested Itself  In  the  occurrence  of  cer- 
tain diseases  such  as  cancer,  liver  ail- 
ments, and  skin  conditions.  Questions 
still  exist  about  the  complete  ramifica- 
tions of  agent  orange  dloxln  exposure. 
This  bin  also  recognizes  for  disabil- 
ity compensation  the  hazardous  expo- 
sure to  nuclear  testing  suffered  by 
thousands  of  veterans  between  1945 
and  1963.  It  Is  believed  that  participa- 
tion in  these  tests  has  greatly  en- 
hanced the  likelihood  of  leukemia,  cer- 
tain bone  marrow  diseases,  and  cancer 
of  the  thyroid.  This  recognition  Is  long 
overdue  and  proper. 

H.R.  1961  sets  reasonable  criteria  for 
compensation  eligibility  and  encom- 
passes ongoing  studies  on  the  effects 
of  exposure  to  agent  orange. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
vital  piece  of  legislation  and  the  veter- 
ans who  fought  for  our  country.* 
*  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  veterans  of  my  great 
State  of  Vermont.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  full,  unqualified  sup- 
port of  the  Agent  Orange  and  Atomic 
Veterans  Relief  Act. 

At  long  last,  veterans  exposed  to 
agent  orange  In  Vietnam,  and  those 
exposed  to  Ionizing  radiation  during 
atomic  testing  and  during  the  occupa- 
tion of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  will 
be  entitled  to  disability  compensation. 


Our  moral  obligation  to  these  men  Is 
clear,  and  the  years  we  have  wasted  at 
their  expense  are  tragic.  Vermont  vet- 
erans have  worked  hard  to  inform  one 
another  of  the  consequences  of  expo- 
sure to  agent  orange  and  atomic  test- 
ing, and  can  take  great  pride  in  their 
diligence.  But  there  are  times  when 
they  become  discouraged  because  their 
Government  has  failed  to  respond  to 
their  great  needs.  By  passing  this  bill, 
we  win  tell  veterans  from  Vermont, 
and  from  every  other  State  In  the 
Union,  that  we  care,  and  that  we  will 
do  whatever  can  be  done  In  the  effort 
to  right  a  wrong. 

Last  sujnmer,  hearings  were  held  on 
this  bin  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation,  Pension,  and  Insurance 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. An  impressive  number  of  ex- 
perts stepped  forward  to  pass  their 
findings  on  to  the  subcommittee. 

I  became  even  more  convinced  of  the 
clarity  of  our  obligation  on  this  Issue 
when  I  read  the  information  sent  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
which  stated  that,  "The  Agency  began 
its  risk/benefit  evaluation  of  2,4,5-T  In 
1978  due  to  evidence  from  laboratory 
studies  Indicating  that  the  chemical 
posed  risks  of  tumor  formation,  birth 
defects  and  other  adverse  reproductive 
effects."  The  real  experts,  our  veter- 
ans, have  been  telling  us  this  for  years. 
Our  obligation  to  atomic  veterans  Is 
similarly  clear.  During  an  18-year 
period.  235  nuclear  devices  were  ex- 
ploded with  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion military  personnel  participating. 
Scientific  studies  show  that  veterans 
involved  in  nuclear  testing  have  a 
higher  risk  of  leukemia  and  bone 
marrow  disease.  Unfortunately,  these 
veterans  have  had  a  more  difficult 
time  In  proving  their  claims  because 
the  amount  of  their  exposure  was 
either  poorly  monitored  or  not  moni- 
tored at  all. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  we.  as  a  society, 
can  never  adequately  repay  our  debt 
to  those  who  have  made  great  person- 
al sacrifices  for  our  Nation.  But  we 
have  to  try.  We  have  to  do  what  we 
can.  This  bUl  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection.* 

*  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  In  strong  support  of  H.R.  1961.  the 
Agent  Orange  Relief  Act.  I  want  to 
commend  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Daschle,  for 
his  outstanding  and  tireless  work  on 
this  important  legislation  which  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

On  September  16,  1983,  veterans 
from  all  across  the  Nation  gathered  In 
Washington  to  bring  this  Issue  to  the 
attention  of  all  Americans  and  to  en- 
courage the  Congress  to  enact  H.R. 
1961.  As  an  original  cosponsor  and 
strong  supporter  of  this  bill,  I  attend- 
ed that  rally  on  the  steps  of  the  Cap- 
itol. And  there  was  no  ambiguity  In 
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the  message  I  heard  that  day— Viet- 
nam veterans  are  indeed  suffering  and 
they  need  help  now.  I  stood  next  to 
Mr.  Dwight  Scaffinger.  representing 
my  home  State  of  New  Mexico.  He 
told  me  about  the  hundreds  of  New 


for  their  outstanding  leadership  in  the 
development  of  this  legislation,  now 
cosponsored  by  more  than  200  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    possible    adverse 
health   effects   of   exposure   to   agent 


veteran's  survivors  would  receive  a 
death  allowance.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  provide  benefits  to  veterans 
who  participated  in  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear devices  or  who  served  in  the  oc- 
cupation  of   Nagasaki,   Japan.    Under 
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young  men.  In  addition,  the  passage  of 
time  has  made  clear  that  some  of  our 
military  personnel  serving  in  the 
South  Pacific  during  World  War  II 
have  contracted  serious  illnesses  as  a 
result  of  their  occupation  of  Hiroshi- 
ma   and    Nagasaki.    In    concert    with 


problem."  However,  the  bill  we  passed 
falls  far  short  in  both  money  and 
mercy.  It  is  commendable,  but  $4.7 
million  during  the  next  fiscal  year 
hardly  reassures  those  bearing  the 
mental  and  physical  traumas. 
We  have  all  heard  constituents  tell 


In  the  next  few  months,  we  should 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  ef- 
fects of  agent  orange.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  view  these  re- 
sults scientifically  and  compassionate- 
ly—not politically.  A  real  possibility 
exists  that  the  results  from  the  second 
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the  message  I  heard  that  day— Viet- 
nam veterans  are  indeed  suffering  and 
they  need  help  now.  I  stood  next  to 
Mr.  Ouight  Scaffinger.  representing 
my  home  State  of  New  Mexico.  He 
told  me  about  the  hundreds  of  New 
Mexicans  who  were  exposed  to  agent 
orange  in  Vietnam.  There  are  over 
45.000  Vietnam  veterans  in  New- 
Mexico.  Twenty-six  thousand  fought 
in  ground  combat  zones  and  many  of 
them  were  exposed  to  this  deadly 
poison.  I  have  heard  from  victims  of 
agent  orange  whose  health  problems 
include  a  rare  form  of  cancer,  skin  dis- 
ease, liver  ailments,  depression,  and 
birth  defects  in  their  children.  But 
time  and  time  again,  their  claims  for 
compensation  are  denied  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  They  faithfully 
and  honorably  served  their  Govern- 
ment, but  their  pleas  for  assistance  go 
unanswered.  This  legislation  will  make 
certain  that  the  victims  of  agent 
orange  are  no  longer  ignored. 

H.R.  1961  provides  disability  benefits 
to  veterans  who  served  in  Vietnam  and 
who  later  suffered  from  one  of  the  af- 
flictions associated  with  exposure  to 
agent  orange— soft-tissue  sarcoma, 
porphyria  cutanea  tarda,  and  chlor- 
acne.  Furthermore,  this  legislation 
provides  compensation  to  veterans 
who  are  suffering  from  cancer  as  a 
result  of  t>eing  present  during  the  test- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons  or  serving  in 
the  occupation  of  Hiroshima  or  Naga- 
saki. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  effects  of  agent 
orange  have  been  studied  and  restud- 
ied.  I  think  we  should  continue  to 
study  the  effects  of  agent  orange  and 
the  many  other  chemicals  veterans 
were  exposed  to  in  Vietnam.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  rejected,  by  a  vote  of  17  to 
13.  an  amendment  to  H.R.  1961  to  es- 
tablish a  special  advisory  committee  to 
objectively  analj'ze  all  new  and  exist- 
ing scientific  evidence  pertaining  to 
dioxin  exposure.  This  committee 
would  have  assured  effective  and  co- 
ordinated analysis  of  the  many  forth- 
coming agent  orange  studies. 

Nevertheless,  the  harmful  effects  of 
agent  orange  can  be  seen  in  thousands 
of  veterans  who  served  in  Vietnam. 
They  answered  the  call  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. Let  us  act  today  to  answer 
the  call  of  these  veterans  and  their 
survivors  by  passing  H.R.  1961.* 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1961.  the  Agent 
Orange  and  Atomic  Veterans  Relief 
Act.  This  legislation  would  compen- 
sate veterans  who  served  in  Southeast 
Asia  during  the  Vietnam  era  and  who 
later  suffered  from  serious  4nd  debili- 
tating diseases  which  may  be  a  result 
of  their  exposure  to  toxic  herbicides 
containing  dioxin  while  sening  in 
Vietnam. 

Initially,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  Representa- 
tives Tom  Daschle  and  Leon  Panetta 


for  their  outstanding  leadership  in  the 
development  of  this  legislation,  now 
cosponsored  by  more  than  200  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  possible  adverse 
health  effects  of  exposure  to  agent 
orange  is  and  has  t)een  of  great  con- 
cern to  Vietnam-era  veterans,  their 
families  and  the  general  public.  The 
deadly  contaminant  dioxin,  present  in 
certain  herbicides  used  in  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding agent  orange,  has  been  labeled 
the  most  toxic  synthetic  chemical 
known  to  man.  During  the  period  of 
1961  to  1971.  thousands  of  Vietnam 
veterans  were  exposed  to  this  phenoxy 
herbicide  by  virtue  of  the  widespread 
use  of  the  defoliant  by  U.S.  military 
forces  in  Vietnam. 

According  to  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
of  America  in  Ohio,  more  than  120,000 
Vietnam  veterans  in  this  State  may 
have  been  exposed,  to  one  extent  or 
another,  to  agent  orange. 

In  1979.  following  reports  of  various 
health  problems  in  some  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, widespread  concern  about  the 
possible  health  effects  of  agent  orange 
was  expressed  to  the  Congress.  The 
Congress  responded  to  these  alarming 
reports  by  enacting  Public  Law  96-151. 
which  mandated  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  conduct  a  worldwide  litera- 
ture review  of  research  conducted  on 
phenoxy  herbicides  and  dioxin.  This 
review  documented  a  number  of  ad- 
verse health  effects  resulting  from  ex- 
posure to  dioxin  and  related  com- 
pounds. These  include  soft-tissue,  lym- 
phatic and  stomach  cancer,  liver  ab- 
normalities, ner\e  damage,  neurasthe- 
nia—insomnia and  fatigue— and 
others. 

However,  despite  this  evidence,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  (VA)  has 
continually  dismissed  Vietnam  veter- 
ans' claims  that  their  adverse  health 
problems  resulted  from  exposure  to 
dioxin  and  other  chemicals  in  Viet- 
nam. Instead,  the  VA  and  the  Reagan 
administration  have  chosen  to  deliber- 
ate over  still  more  studies,  searching 
for  more  "conclusive"  evidence  of  the 
dangers  of  agent  orange.  Meanwhile, 
as  the  VA  conducts  its  studies,  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans 
and  their  families  hang  in  the  balance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sponsors  of  H.R. 
1961  do  not  claim  to  correct  all  of  the 
problems  associated  with  agent 
orange.  H.R.  1961  would,  however,  pro- 
vide limited  compensatory  relief  to 
Vietnam  veterans  based  on  the  evi- 
dence we  have  now.  Most  importantly, 
the  bill  begins  by  shifting  the  burden 
of  proof  from  the  veteran  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Specifically,  H.R.  1961  would  provide 
disability  benefits  to  veterans  who 
served  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
Vietnam  era  and  who  later  suffered 
from  one  of  three  conditions— soft- 
tissue  sarcoma,  PCT,  and  chloracne. 
Under  the  legislation,  if  a  veteran  had 
died  from  any  of  these  conditions,  the 


veteran's  survivors  would  receive  a 
death  allowance.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  provide  benefits  to  veterans 
who  participated  in  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear devices  or  who  served  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  Nagasaki,  Japan.  Under 
this  provision,  benefits  would  be  avail- 
able to  these  veterans  or  their  survi- 
vors if  the  veteran  suffered  from 
cancer  of  the  thyroid,  polycythemia 
vera,  or  leukemia,  and  would  be  pay- 
able as  of  October  1.  1983.  The  Agent 
Orange  and  Atomic  Veterans  Relief 
Act  would  terminate  benefits  1  year 
after  the  Veterans'  Administration 
submits  to  Congress  its  report  on  the 
effect  of  agent  orange  exposure  on  the 
veteran's  health  as  mandated  by  the 
Veterans  Health  Programs  Extension 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1979. 

According  to  estimates  by  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  as  many 
as  3.000  veterans  would  benefit  from 
this  modest  effort.  Moreover.  H.R. 
1961,  would  cost  less  ($20  million)  than 
what  will  be  paid  the  residents  of 
Times  Beach,  Mo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  participated 
in  the  Vietnam  conflict  risked  their 
lives  to  uphold  the  honor  of  our  coun- 
try. This  Nation  has  never  really  ac- 
knowledged their  efforts  and  in  fact, 
many  of  our  Vietnam  veterans  feel 
that  their  problems  have  been  ig- 
nored. It  is  time  that  we  not  only  say 
"Thank  you  "  but  also  provide  econom- 
ic assistance  to  help  Vietnam  veterans 
overcome  the  serious  health  problems 
many  of  them  now  face. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stand  behind 
the  Vietnam  veteran  and  vote  yes  on 
H.R.  1961.* 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1961,  the  Agent 
Orange  and  Atomic  Veterans  Relief 
Act.  This  measure  is  long  overdue,  and 
is  but  one  small  step  in  the  compensa- 
tion by  this  Government  of  those  who 
have  served  our  country  without  ques- 
tion during  times  of  conflict. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  a  pre- 
sumption of  service  connection  for  the 
occurrence  of  certain  diseases  related 
to  exposure  to  herbicides  or  other  en- 
vironmental hazards  or  conditions  in 
veterans  who  served  in  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  Vietnam  era.  as  w'ell  as 
those  who  participated  while  on  active 
duty  in  the  testing  of  an  atomic  device 
or  in  the  occupation  of  Hiroshima  or 
Nagasaki  during  World  War  II.  Com- 
pensation or  death  allowances  are  au- 
thorized for  those  who  suffer  from 
any  of  three  illnesses  from  which  it 
has  been  found  that  veterans  contract 
more  so  than  the  population  at  large. 
Soft  tissue  sarcoma,  porphyria  cu- 
tanea tarda  (PCT)  and  chloracne  have 
plagued  many  veterans  since  their 
return  from  Vietnam. 

The  exposure  to  such  deadly  herbi- 
cides such  as  agent  orange,  used  to  de- 
foliate vegetation  and  destroy  crops, 
has  taken  its  toll  on  otherwise  healthy 
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young  men.  In  addition,  the  passage  of 
time  has  made  clear  that  some  of  our 
military  personnel  serving  in  the 
South  Pacific  during  World  War  II 
have  contracted  serious  illnesses  as  a 
result  of  their  occupation  of  Hiroshi- 
ma and  Nagasaki,  in  concert  with 
those  who  were  present  at  the  detona- 
tion of  atomic  weapons  during  testing. 

H.R.  1961  formulates  a  payment 
schedule  based  on  the  degree  of  dis- 
ability attributable  to  the  disease,  and 
benefit  eligibility  will  terminate  1  year 
after  the  study  authorized  by  Con- 
gress is  submitted.  This  study,  current- 
ly being  conducted  by  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  in  Atlanta,  is  expected 
to  be  completed  before  the  end  of  this 
decade.  However,  the  measure  before 
us  provides  temporary  disability  pre- 
sumption beginning  immediately- 
fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Congress.  I  intro- 
duced legislation  that  would  have 
mandated  a  .>;tudy  of  agent  orange,  and 
was  extremely  pleased  that  my  col- 
leagues joined  me  in  that  effort.  As  a 
result,  in  January  1983.  the  Veteians' 
Administration  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  CDC  to  study  the  ad- 
verse health  effecf^s  resulting  from  ex- 
posure to  phenoxy  herbicides  such  as 
agent  orange.  H.R.  1961  is  the  subse- 
quent step  in  helping  to  alleviate  this 
serious  health  problem,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues'  support  for  its  passage.* 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
wholehearted  support  of  H.R.  1961, 
the  Agent  Orange  and  Atomic  Relief 
Act.  This  bill  will  provide  a  temoorary 
disability  allowance  for  veterans  who 
were  exposed  to  agent  orange  or  radi- 
ation by  their  o'ati  Goverrunent  while 
serving  that  Government  and  its 
people  during  the  Vietnam  era  and 
World  War  II. 

Because  the  administration  has  once 
again  failed  to  respond  in  a  just, 
humane,  and  expeditious  manner, 
Congress  must  move  to  reassure  our 
veterans  that  the  American  people 
have  not  forgotten  their  selfless  dedi- 
cation to  the  public  welfare. 

This  bill  is  not  unlimited  in  its  scope. 
It  will  terminate  when  the  administra- 
tion files  its  report  to  this  body  as  re- 
quired by  public  law  since  1979—5 
years  ago.  Until  that  time,  however,  it 
is  up  to  us  to  see  that  veterans  ex- 
posed to  these  hazards  are  treated 
fairly,  and  therefore  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill.* 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  took  an  important  step 
toward  remedying  a  calamitous  prob- 
lem. H.R.  1961  provides  remedies  for 
Armed  Forces  personnel  exposed  to 
some  of  the  worst  horrors  of  20th  cen- 
tury warfare— radiation  and  chemical 
contamination.  In  many  instances  we 
are  talking  about  vets  or  their  families 
fearing  lo  have  children  or  examining 
newborn  babies  for  deformities,  de- 
spairing about  their  future  and  con- 
stantly   living    with    their    "peculiar 


problem."  However,  the  bill  we  passed 
falls  far  short  in  both  money  and 
mercy.  It  is  commendable,  but  $4.7 
million  during  the  next  fiscal  year 
hardly  reassures  those  bearing  the 
mental  and  physical  traumas. 

We  have  all  heard  constituents  tell 
us  and  the  House  of  literally  'bath- 
ing" in  agent  orange  while  serving  our 
country  in  Vietnam.  We  now  know 
that  there  was  no  adequate  testing  for 
long-range  effects  of  dioxin,  nor  were 
soldiers  given  any  special  protection 
from  this  potentially  lethal  weapon. 
No  one  expected  long  term  effects.  Yet 
here  are  our  courageous  men  and 
women  faced  with  a  silent  killer  of 
bodies  and  minds. 

When  they  came  home,  they  had  to 
fight  a  longer— and  in  many  ways  a 
more  difficult— battle  with  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  others  to  rec- 
ognize their  grievance.  How  ironic  that 
in  a  war  that  was  so  visible,  the  com- 
batants returned  to  near  anonymity. 

When  I  review  the  bill  I  am  struck 
by  the  small  amotmt  of  money  con- 
cerned. The  Pentagon  spent  almost  as 
much  money  advertising  for  new  en 
listees  during  the  last  two  Super  Bowls 
as  the  bill  will  cost  in  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year.  Yet  some  would  begrudge 
our  veterans  even  this  amount.  What 
are  we  afraid  of?  How  do  we  honor 
people  who  have  been  descrioed  as  an 
army  waiting  to  die." 

I  have  always  believed  that  the 
touchstone  of  a  society  is  ho^-  it  treats 
its  most  needy  and  aggrieve(i  citizens. 
Our  veterans  earned  much  more  in  the 
way  of  responsibility  from  as  than  this 
bill  allois  to  them.» 
•  Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
1961,  the  Agent  Orange  and  Atomic 
Veterans  Relief  Act,  was  approved  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs In  early  November  by  a  vote  of 
30-0.  The  overwhelming  support  for 
this  bill  reveals  the  concern  that  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  for  the 
thousands  of  veterans  who  may  be  suf- 
fering adverse  side  effects  from  a 
chemical  defoliant  we  know  little 
about. 

I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
support  of  this  bill  which  addresses  a 
problem  that  is  both  controversial  and 
difficult  to  solve.  The  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  worked  long  and 
hard  to  produce  this  legislation,  recog- 
nizing the  need  to  view  this  situation 
from  both  a  humanitarian  and  a  prac- 
tical standpoint. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  quite  un- 
usual. We  are  providing  compensation 
to  a  select  group  of  veterans  for  three 
specific  ailments  which  may  or  may 
not  be  service  connected.  While  we 
lack  conclusive  evidence  that  agent 
orange  has  led  to  the  development  of 
soft-tissue  sarcoma.  PCT,  and  chlor- 
acne, we  acknowledge  that  these  dis- 
eases do  not  tend  to  inunediately 
manifest  themselves  following  contact 
with  the  defoliant. 


In  the  next  few  months,  we  should 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  ef- 
fects of  agent  orange.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  view  these  re- 
sults scientifically  and  compassionate- 
ly—not politically.  A  real  possibility 
exists  that  the  results  from  the  second 
phase  of  the  Ranch  Hand  study  will 
show  that  Congress  needs  to  amend 
H.R.  1961.  But  we  cannot,  in  good  con- 
science, wait  for  the  Ranch  Hand 
study  to  come  out  before  taking  some 
action.  Numbers  can  be  deceiving  but, 
in  this  case,  they  are  revealing. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  esti- 
mates up  to  650  Vietnam-era  veterans 
have  developed  soft-tissue  sarcoma— 
about  twice  the  national  average  for 
that  age  group.  We  do  not  know  that 
agent  orange  caused  this  significant 
difference  but  we  do  not  know  it  did 
not  either. 

The  effects  of  radiation  exposure 
are  much  easier  to  chronicle  and  I  am 
pleased  the  committee  chose  to  ad- 
dress them  in  H.R.  1961.  The  230.000 
military  personnel  exposed  to  ionizing 
radiation  deserve  to  be  helped  by  a 
grateful  nation  if,  indeed,  they  are  suf- 
fering from  service-coruiected  illnesses. 
America  owes  no  greater  Ooligation 
than  that  to  the  men  and  women  who 
have  served  the  cause  of  freedom. 
These  brave  soldiers  went  into  an  un- 
popular war  and  many  of  them  came 
home  with  terrible  disabilities.  We  do 
not  know  what  agent  orange  did  to 
them  and  we  may  never  really  know. 

But  I  think  we  ewe  them  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  which  is  why  J  urge  all  of 
you  to  give  favorable  consideration  to 
H.R.  1961.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Vietnam-era  veterans 
in  Congress  and  an  original  sponsor  of 
H.R.  1961,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  Agent  Orange  and  Atomic  Veter- 
ans Relief  Act.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  for 
the  leadership  they  have  shown  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  would  also  like  to  pay  a 
special  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
WIC,  Tom  Daschle,  for  his  foresight 
and  commitment  to  the  needs  of  our 
Nation's  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  consider- 
ing legislation  that  attempts  to  return 
a  modicum  of  fairness  to  the  compen- 
sation policies  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. The  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  restore  credibility  to  the  VA's 
policies  and  to  our  commitment  to 
compensate  veterans  for  injuries  in- 
curred in  the  service  of  our  country.  It 
is  high  time  to  shift  the  burden  of 
proof  from  the  veteran  to  the  VA  in 
awarding  service-cormected  disability 
claims  for  illnesses  attributable  to 
dioxin  and  radiation. 
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However.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill 
we  are  considering  today  is  just  the 
first  step  in  the  painful  but  necessary 
effort  to  recognize  our  Government's 
responsibility  for  the  exposure  of  our 
service  people  to  agent  orange  and 
low-level  ionizing  radiation.  I  know 
that  many  members  of  this  body 
shared  my  hope  that  we  would  be  able 
to  approve  more  comprehensive  and 
long-term  compensation  for  these  vet- 
erans, but  I  am  pleased  that  we  are 
making  a  concerted  effort  to  address 
this  issue. 

As  amended  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  H.R.  1961  would 
provide  a  retroactive  temporary  dis- 
ability or  death  allowance  for  veterans 
who  served  in  Southeast  Asia  during 
the  Vietnam  war  and  may  have  been 
exposed  to  agent  orange.  Effective  Oc- 
tober 1.  1983.  the  bill  would  provide 
compensation  for  victims  of  agent 
orange  if  they  are  shown  to  have  soft 
tissue  sarcoma  within  20  years  from 
the  time  they  left  Vietnam,  or  if  they 
have  a  liver  condition  known  as  PCT 
or  the  chronic  skin  condition  chlor- 
acne  within  1  year  after  leaving 
Southeast  Asia.  While  I  am  pleased 
that  the  committee  adopted  a  20-year 
presumptive  period  for  the  soft-tissue 
sarcoma.  I  believe  that  the  1-year  limi- 
tation on  PCT  and  chloracne  compen- 
sation is  simply  not  adequate.  Testi- 
mony from  many  Vietnam  veterans  in- 
dicates that  minor  skin  rashes  and  irri- 
tations they  experienced  during  serv- 
ice in  Vietnam  were  thought  to  be  in- 
consequential, and  as  a  result  were 
never  recorded  on  their  service 
records.  Thus,  while  their  chronic 
chloracne  may  persist  for  more  than 
25  years,  many  exposed  veterans  will 
have  no  hope  for  compensation  if  we 
continue  to  mandate  the  1-year  pre- 
sumptive period. 

H.R.  1961  would  also  provide  tempo- 
rary compensation  to  those  veterans 
who  were  exposed  to  low-level  ionizing 
radiation  during  Government  testing 
of  nuclear  devices  or  in  the  occupation 
of  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki,  and  who 
later  suffered  from  one  or  more  of 
three  specific  conditions.  Though  very 
few  will  benefit  from  this  provision,  it 
represents  an  important  step  in  the 
effort  to  have  Congress  recognize  the 
validity  of  claims  filed  by  World  War 
II  and  Korean-era  veterans  with  condi- 
tions attributable  to  radiation  expo- 
sure. Under  this  provision,  compensa- 
tion would  be  provided  for  those  who 
suffer  from  leukemia,  polycythemia 
vera,  and  carcinoma  of  the  thyroid 
within  20  years  from  the  time  they 
were  first  exposed  to  radiation.  While 
I  am  encouraged  by  this  attempt  to 
formulate  an  honest  policy  with  re- 
spect to  these  atomic  veterans,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  vast  majority  of 
veterans  exposed  to  radiation  were  dis- 
charged 30  or  more  years  ago.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
in  the  future,  we  will  consider  extend- 


ing the  20-year  limit  by  another  5  to 
10  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  indic- 
ative of  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
recognizing  our  responsibilities  to  the 
victims  of  agent  orange  and  radiation 
exposure.  But  I  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  stop  here.  Let  us  go  forward 
from  this  Initial  step,  and  with  the 
help  of  medical  science,  fully  examine 
the  effects  of  agent  orange  and  radi- 
ation exposure  on  those  who  proudly 
served  our  country.  It  is  our  duty  not 
only  to  provide  temporary  compensa- 
tion to  veterans  exposed  to  these 
deadly  substances,  but  to  adopt  a  long- 
term  policy  of  education,  treatment, 
and  compensation  for  the  veterans 
and  their  families.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  1961,  and 
to  fulfill  the  mandate  "To  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle 
and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan."* 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1961.  the  Agent 
Orange  and  Atomic  Veterans  Relief 
Act.  and  its  objectives.  Just  last  week 
before  this  body,  the  President  point- 
ed out  that  one  of  the  principal  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense. I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that 
if  provision  for  the  common  defense  is 
a  paramount  responsibility,  then  pro- 
vision for  the  care  of  our  defenders 
must  be  equally  as  important. 

Today  we  face  a  complicated  ques- 
tion. How  do  we  care  for  our  defenders 
when  we  do  not  have  incontrovertible 
evidence  that  health  problems— both 
mental  and  physical— they  may  have 
are  directly  related  to  their  service? 
The  answer  is  simply  this:  We  review 
the  facts  that  we  do  have  and  fashion 
our  response  accordingly.  I  believe  the 
Agent  Orange  and  Atomic  Veterans 
Relief  Act  is  the  result  of  such  an 
analysis. 

The  facts  as  we  have  them  regarding 
agent  orange  are: 

Between  1961  and  1971  approximate- 
ly 52  million  pounds  of  2.4. 5-T  contain- 
ing dioxin  were  sprayed  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

As  evidence  of  the  growing  appre- 
hension among  some  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  more  than  18,000 
claims  had  been  filed  with  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  for  disorders  be- 
lieved to  have  been  caused  by  expo- 
sure to  agent  orange. 

Current  law  provides  that  treatment 
be  provided  for  veterans  whose  disor- 
ders may  have  been  caused  by  such  ex- 
posure. 

Over  $300  million  are  expected  to  be 
spent  by  at  least  five  Federal  agencies 
over  the  next  10  years  to  determine 
the  link  between  agent  orange  and  its 
long-term  health  effects. 

Until  the  results  from  the  studies 
are  submitted  to  the  Congress,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  committee  is  justified  in 
proposing  temporary  payments  of  ben- 
efits for  certain  disabilities. 


The  facts  for  atomic  veterans  are  as 
follows: 

Between  1945  and  1963  approximate- 
ly 235  nuclear  devices  were  tested  in 
the  atmosphere  over  the  Southwest 
United  States  and  Pacific  Ocean. 

More  than  200.000  military  person- 
nel participated  in  those  tests. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  atomic 
bombings  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 
additional  personnel  may  have  been 
exposed  to  low-level  ionizing  radiation 
while  In  occupation  there. 

Tests  of  the  participants  of  one  ex- 
plosion indicated  a  higher  incidence  of 
leukemia  and  polycythemia— inappro- 
priate Increase  in  number  and  produc- 
tion of  red  blood  cells. 

Current  law  requires  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  VA  to  consider  the  feasi- 
bility of  conducting  a  study  on  the 
long-term  effects  of  exposure  to  this 
low-level  radiation. 

If  the  study  is  conducted,  its  results 
will  not  t>e  available  in  the  near 
future. 

For  too  long  have  the  veterans  who 
participated  in  these  events  waited  for 
their  Government  to  recognize  their 
difficult  situations.  Many  have  suf- 
fered their  pain  and  amguish  in  pri- 
vate; others  have  bounced  from  office 
to  office  seeking  relief  for  ailments 
that  often  were  nonspecific  by  medical 
terms  but  very  real  to  the  men  and 
women  who  suffered  from  them,  ail- 
ments that  sometimes  proved  fatal. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  a 
clear  record  of  foot  dragging  in  its 
mandated  responsibility  to  study  the 
effects  of  agent  orange.  In  particular. 
Now  this  study  has  been  shunted  off 
to  the  Center  for  Disease  Control  for 
who  knows  how  much  longer. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  enough 
evidence  to  show  that  we  must  certain- 
ly provide  these  temporary  benefits 
for  our  atomic  veterans  and  Vietnam 
veterans.  This  legislation  goes  far 
toward  providing  some  peace  of  mind 
to  the  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  saw  their  duty  to  fight  for  their 
country.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  that 
we  in  Congress  do  our  duty  and  adopt 
this  legislation.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
here  today  to  support  this  effort.* 
•  Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Agent  Orange  and 
Atomic  Veterans  Relief  Act. 

H.R.  1961  provides  relief  for  those 
Vietnam  veterans  who  served  in 
Southeast  Asia  during  the  Vietnam- 
era  and  were  exposed  to  the  herbicide 
agent  orange. 

Although  the  study  now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  in  Atlanta  will  not  be  com- 
plete until  1988  or  1989.  I  feel  the 
measure  reported  by  our  committee 
and  approved  by  the  House  is  clearly  a 
compromise  pending  the  final  results 
of  the  CDC  study.  There  are  serious 
reservations  about  providing  compen- 
sation for  diseases  not  yet  scientifical- 


ly linked  to  the  dioxin  known  as  agent 
orange.  Chloracne  is  the  only  condi- 
tion contained  In  the  bill  to  which  a 
link  has  been  definitely  established.  I 
believe  we  should  be  very  cautious  in 
what  we  do  until  the  study  results  of 
the  relationship  between  the  health 
effects  of  agent  orange  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  committee  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  measure  provides  much  needed 
relief  for  two  very  specific  groups  of 
veterans— those  who  were  exposed  to 
agent  orange  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
those  who  were  exposed  to  atomic  ra- 
diation, either  during  the  occupation 
of  Japan  after  the  Hiroshima  and  Na- 
gasaki bombings,  or  during  atomos- 
pheric  testing  of  nuclear  devices  be- 
tween 1945  and  1963. 

I  believe  that  we  have  the  obligation 
to  compensate  veterans  who  are  suf- 
fering from  the  disabilities  contained 
in  the  bill. 

All  benefits  would  terminate  1  year 
after  the  results  of  the  epidemiological 
study  is  submitted  to  Congress,  which 
is  now  being  conducted  by  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta. 

As  others  have  stated,  the  bill  is  a 
good  begining  and  I  strongly  support 
its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  very  able  and  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  my  colleague 
from  Mississippi,  Sonny  Montgomery, 
for  the  strong  leadership  he  provided 
in  working  out  a  compromise  in  the 
committee  that  is  supported  unani- 
mously in  the  House.  We  had  some 
heated  debate  In  the  committee  and 
there  were  times  when  we  were  split 
on  the  issue,  but  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee  (Mr.  Hammerschmidt),  and 
the  chief  sponsor  of  the  bill,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Tom  Daschle),  worked 
things  out  and  brought  us  all  together. 
I  applaud  the  efforts  of  all  our  Mem- 
bers and  am  delighted  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  support  of  the 
bill.* 

•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  1961,  the  Agent 
Orange  and  Atomic  Veterans  Relief 
Act,  I  rise  In  strong  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. It  addresses  perhaps  the  most 
perplexing  issue  to  confront  the  Veter- 
an Affairs'  Committee,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and,  Indeed,  all  veter- 
ans during  the  98th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  the 
work  of  many  members  of  our  commit- 
tee. The  distinguished  chairman.  Mr. 
Montgomery;  Mr.  Hammerschmidt, 
the  committee's  ranking  member;  Mr. 
Applegate,  chairmaui  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Compensation,  Pension,  and 
Insurance,  have  all  demonstrated  re- 
sponsible leadership  and  have  put 
forth  a  concerted  effort  to  resolve  this 
issue. 

The  bill's  principal  sponsor,  the  gen- 
tleman    for     South     Dakota,     Tom 


Daschle,  deserves  much  credit  for  his 
dedication  and  perseverance  to  this 
cause.  I  commend  him  for  his  efforts. 
This  bill  has  had  a  long  and  arduous 
history.  It  has  had  very  dedicated  sup- 
ports and  enthusiastic  opponents.  This 
bill  is  an  effort  by  our  committee  to 
arrive  at  a  compromise  that  recognizes 
the  needs  of  the  affected  veterans  as 
well  as  the  responsibility  to  protect 
America's  compensation  program 
through  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  1961  would  provide  a  tempo- 
rary disability  or  death  allowance  for 
veterans  who  served  in  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  Vietnam  war  and  may  have 
been  exposed  to  agent  orange.  Addi- 
tionally, veterans  who  were  exposed  to 
low-level  Ionizing  radiation  while  par- 
ticipating in  the  testing  of  nuclear  de- 
vices or  in  the  occupation  of  Hiroshi- 
ma or  Nagasaki,  would  also  receive  the 
same  monetary  benefits  as  if  the  dis- 
abilities were  service  connected. 

Vietnam  veterans  would  receive  ben- 
efits if  they  are  shown  to  have  soft 
tissue  sarcoma  within  20  years  from 
the  time  they  left  Vietnam  or  If  they 
have  a  liver  condition  called  PCT  or 
the  skin  condition  chloracne  within  1 
year  of  leaving  Vietnam. 

Also,  veterans  who  suffer  from  leu- 
kemia, cancer  of  the  thyroid,  or  pol- 
cythemla  vera,  which  is  a  bone 
marrow  disease,  within  20  years  from 
their  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation 
would  also  be  eligible. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee  has  indicated,  these 
benefits  would  be  effective  October  1, 
1983,  and  would  terminate  1  year  after 
the  agent  orange  study  is  completed 
and  received  by  the  Congress.  The 
Congress  will  then  utilize  the  scientific 
evidence  provided  by  the  study  to 
decide  what  action  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  scope 
and  limits  of  this  bill  are  fair.  It  is  an 
effort  to  show  compassion  where  com- 
passion is  needed.  And  I  believe  that 
our  committee  has  done  the  right 
thing  by  going  as  far  as  it  has  in  an 
area  In  which  there  Is  still  much  ques- 
tion. 

The  committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
held  several  hearings  on  agent  orange. 
Many  In  the  Congress  have  an  open 
and  very  inquisitive  mind  on  this  Issue. 
We  want  to  do  what  Is  right.  As  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Compensation,  Pension,  and  Insur- 
ance. I  have  heard  the  testimony  of 
men  of  science,  veterans  organizations, 
suid  combat  Vietnam  veterans.  All  of 
these  exceptional  people  have  afford- 
ed the  committee  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  best  informed  judgment  we 
can.  The  elements  of  this  measure  are 
medical  In  nature,  scientific  in  nature, 
and  statistical  in  nature.  Moreover, 
they  involve  resolving  reasonable 
doubt  In  favor  of  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  remiss  If  I 
did  not  express  my  personal  apprecia- 


tion and  thanks  for  the  dedication  of 
the  various  veterans  organizations  and 
the  contribution  that  they  have  made 
under  very  difficult  circumstances. 
These  fine  people  reminded  us  that 
our  responsibility  is  to  all  veterans, 
and  in  so  doing  we  here  today  protect 
the  Interests  of  all  veterans  as  well  as 
the  special  needs  of  the  Vietnaun  vet- 
eran and  the  agent-orange  affected 
veterans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
worthwhile  legislation.* 
*  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  In  strong  support  of  H.R. 
1961,  the  Agent  Orange  and  Atomic 
Veterans  Relief  Act.  This  legislation  is 
particularly  important  to  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Rhode  Island 
which  has  one  of  the  largest  per  capita 
populations  of  veterans  in  the  Nation. 
Clearly,  passage  of  this  bill  is  long 
overdue  for  many  of  the  16,000  Rhode 
Island  veterans  who  served  in  Vietnam 
who  are  now,  as  they  approach  middle 
age,  discovering  that  their  health  and 
their  children's  health  may  be  threat- 
ened by  the  effects  of  exposure  to  a 
chemical  which  they  came  in  contact 
with  12  to  20  years  ago. 

The  concern  about  agent  orange,  a 
highly  potent  chemical  widely  used  as 
a  herbicide  during  the  Vietnam  war.  is 
very  real.  The  substance  was  sprayed 
from  airplanes  to  defoliate  trees  and 
deprive  the  enemy  of  cover.  Since  the 
war,  more  than  95,000  Vietnam  veter- 
ans have  reported  debilitating  health 
effects  ranging  from  cancer  and  birth 
defects  to  liver  damage  and  skin  dis- 
ease which  they  believe  were  caused 
by  exposure  to  agent  orange. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's response  to  these  veterans 
claims  had  been  both  shoddy  and  le- 
thargic. It  was  not  until  1979  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  even 
admitted  that  American  soldiers  had 
been  exposed  to  the  chemical.  After 
the  DOD  admitted  that  as  many  as  2 
million  Americans  had  come  In  contact 
with  agent  orange,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration (VA)  was  directed  by 
Congress  to  begin  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  long-term  health  effects 
of  exposure  to  the  substance.  For  the 
next  3  years,  the  VA  dragged  its  feet 
until  finally,  in  the  fall  of  1982,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  chastised 
the  VA  for  conducting  Inadequate 
physical  examinations  of  veterans  ex- 
posed to  agent  orange,  and  for  keeping 
unreliable  documentation  of  the  re- 
sults of  those  physicals.  Veterans 
groups  were  outraged  by  the  fact  that 
3  long  years  had  been  wasted.  Their 
anger  was  further  Inflamed  when 
Robert  Nimmo,  the  former  director  of 
the  VA,  compared  the  health  effects 
of  agent  orange  to  teenage  acne. 

Over  the  past  year,  veterans  have  fi- 
nally begun  to  hear  some  good  news 
about  agent  orange.  Responding  to 
pressure  from  myself  and  100  other 
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Members  of  Congress,  the  VA  agreed 
to  transfer  the  agent  orange  study  to 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control  (CDC) 
in  Atlanta.  Ga.  The  CDC  is  a  highly 
respected  institution,  noted  for  their 
scientific     research.     This     study     is 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  bill  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

THo     SPVAKPR     nrn     tpmnnrp     'Mr. 


nized  for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.    PERKINS.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

violH  mvKPlf  fi  miniltPS 
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tent  in  performing  basic  literacy-relat- 
ed tasks.  Also,  estimates  project  that 
an  additional  2  million  Americans  are 
being  added  to  this  group  yearly.  We 
have  created  title  VI  to  provide  sup- 
port for  libraries  to  become  an  imoor- 


should  address.  The  bill  contains  sev- 
eral amendments  to  broaden,  improve, 
and  extend  the  original  act. 

A  new  title  would  be  established  to 
help  provide  public  library  services  for 
Indians  living  on  or  near  reservations. 


tary  of  Education  for  grants  to  be  used 
to  provide  and  coordinate  literacy  pro- 
grams. 

Illiteracy  is  both  a  serious  problem 
to  the  Nation  and  a  debilitating  handi- 
ran  to  the  individual.  It  i.s  a  oroblem 
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Members  of  Congress,  the  VA  agreed 
to  transfer  the  agent  orange  study  to 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control  (CDC) 
in  Atlanta.  Ga.  The  CDC  is  a  highly 
respected  institution,  noted  for  their 
scientific  research.  This  study  is 
scheduled  for  completion  by  1987.  In 
addition,  the  VA  has  also  begun  to 
give  veterans  who  have  been  exposed 
to  agent  orange  priority  in  receiving 
medical  treatment  for  their  health 
problems. 

While  treatment  may  be  easier  to 
obtain  now  than  it  was  5  years  ago, 
many  veterans  justly  believe  that  they 
also  deserve  some  type  of  monetary 
compensation  for  the  physical  disabil- 
itie.«  and  emotional  trauma  associated 
with  illnesses  such  as  cancer,  liver  dis- 
ease, and  birth  defects.  More  than 
13.000  veterans  have  been  denied  com- 
pensation because  the  VA  has  placed 
an  impossible  two-step  burden  on  vet- 
erans to  prove  they  deserve  compensa- 
tion. First,  the  individual  veteran  must 
prove  that  he  personally  came  in  con- 
tact with  agent  orange  in  Vietnam. 
This  is  virtually  impossible  because 
the  DOD  has  never  provided  informa- 
tion detailing  the  specific  troops 
which  were  exposed  to  the  chemical. 
According  to  the  calculations  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  as 
many  as  2.4  million  Americans  defi- 
nitely came  in  contact  with  the  sub- 
stance. And,  even  if  the  soldier  could 
prove  that  he  swam  in  agent  orange, 
he  would  be  denied  compensation  be- 
cause the  VA  refuses  to  accept  any 
connection  between  the  presence  of 
certain  illnesses  and  exposure  to  agent 
orange  until  the  CDC  study  is  com- 
pleted. Is  this  fair?  It  may  be  for  many 
diseases  that  have  yet  to  undergo  vig- 
orous scientific  testing.  Yet.  in  the 
case  of  agent  orange,  independent  sci- 
entific studies  conducted  over  the  past 
10  years  have,  time  and  time  again, 
shown  a  link  between  agent  orange 
adn  three  specific  illnesses:  Chloracne, 
soft  tissue  cancer,  and  liver  disorder. 

The  legislation  before  us  today 
would  mitigate  this  injustice  by  re- 
moving the  two-pronged  burden  of 
proof  currently  imposed  by  the  VA. 
H.R.  1961  recognizes  the  existing  evi- 
dence that  connects  service  in  Vietnam 
with  exposure  to  agent  orange  and  the 
subsequent  development  of  these 
three  specific  illnesses.  This  presump- 
tion of  service  connection  will  allow 
Vietnam-era  veterans  to  receive  the 
disability  payments  which  they  have 
sought  for  so  long.  Benefit  eligibility 
under  H.R.  1961  is  only  temporary  ex- 
piring 1  year  after  the  CDC  submits  to 
Congress  the  results  of  its  agent 
orange  study.  It  does,  nevertheless, 
represent  an  important  first  step 
toward  meeting  the  legitimate  and 
long  unanswered  demands  of  the  men 
and  women  who  served  our  country  in 
Vietnam.* 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  bill  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill.  H.R.  1961,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  disabil- 
ity and  death  allowances  to  veterans 
and  the  survivors  of  veterans  who 
served  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
Vietnam  era  and  suffer  from  diseases 
that  may  be  attributable  to  exposure 
to  the  herbicide  known  as  Agent 
Orange"  and  to  veterans  and  the  survi- 
vors of  veterans  who  participated  in 
atomic  tests  or  the  occupation  of  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki  and  suffer  from 
diseases  that  may  be  attributable  to 
ionizing  radiation." 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  PIPELINE 
SAFETY  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR 
1982-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read,  and  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday,  January  30, 
1984.) 


LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  397  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  2878. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  2878)  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 
with  Mr.  Fazio  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  will  be  recog- 


nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2878,  the  authorization  for  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
Amendments  of  1983.  This  important 
piece  of  legislation  provides  funding 
through  fiscal  year  1988  to  continue 
services  and  to  provide  access  to  these 
services  for  unserved  and  underserved 
population  groups. 

Since  1956,  this  program  has  provid- 
ed 17  million  Americans  with  library 
services  for  the  first  time,  and  another 
90  million  Americans  have  received  im- 
proved and  additional  services  through 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation.  Even 
though  we  are  close  to  our  original 
goal  of  providing  geographic  access  to 
libraries  for  all  Americans— 96  percent 
of  the  Nation  now  has  access  to  library 
services— we  know  there  are  still  mil- 
lions of  Americans  whc  need  to  have 
these  services  continued  and  expanded 
if  we  are  to  provide  the  kinds  of  infor- 
mational services  and  special  programs 
that  are  needed  for  today's  world. 

This  bill  has  attempted  to  meet  that 
challenge  by  focusing  on  underser^'ed 
and  unserved  groups  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  kinds  of  services  and  programs 
needed  by  these  special  populations. 
That  is  why  we  have  added  two  new- 
titles  to  this  bill  and  changed  an  exist- 
ing title  to  serve  another  underserved 
group,  native  Americans, 

Some  of  our  colleagues  like  to  say  we 
have  met  our  goal,  and  we  no  longer 
need  to  provide  Federal  support  for  li- 
braries, but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  we  have  new  needs,  as  well  as  ex- 
panding technologies  which  must  be 
made  accessible  to  all  Americans,  nov 
just  those  citizens  who  can  purchase 
these  technologies  and  services  pri- 
vately. 

Briefly.  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
two  of  these  special  population  groups 
who  need  special  materials  and  library 
programs  which  are  not  adequate 
today.  In  the  new  title  V  of  H.R.  2878. 
provisions  are  made  to  provide  discre- 
tionary grants  to  libraries  for  purchas- 
ing foreign  language  materials.  This 
acquisition  is  needed  for  the  increas- 
ing number  of  Americans  who  speak 
English  as  a  second  language. 

The  other  underserved  population 
group  is  composed  of  those  Americans 
who  have  inadequate  literacy  skills  for 
our  complex  society.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  over  23  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  illiterate  or  functionally 
illiterate,  and  Mr.  Harold  McGraw,  Jr., 
chairman  of  McGraw,  Hill,  Inc..  and 
founder  of  the  New  Business  Council 
for  Effective  Literacy,  states  that 
there  are  another  47  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  only  marginally  compe- 
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tent  in  performing  basic  literacy-relat- 
ed tasks.  Also,  estimates  project  that 
an  additional  2  million  Americans  are 
being  added  to  this  group  yearly.  We 
have  created  title  VI  to  provide  sup- 
port for  libraries  to  become  an  impor- 
tant adjunct  to  our  national  effort  to 
reduce  illiteracy  by  instituting  literacy 
training  programs  through  libraries. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  say  that  we 
do  not  need  to  provide  all  the  available 
resources  possible  toward  helping  this 
large  and  growing  group  of  citizens  in 
becoming  more  productive  members  of 
our  society. 

Some  additional  provisions  of  H.R. 
2878  include  funds  for  library  con- 
struction and  remodeling.  Libraries, 
like  much  of  the  public  infrastructure 
of  this  country,  are  in  dire  need  of  re- 
pairs, renovations,  and  remodeling. 
This  bill  will  give  flexibility  to  local  li- 
braries to  improve  their  access  for 
those  groups  who  are  now  limited  by 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  build- 
ings. 

Forward  funding  is  added  to  H.R. 
2878  in  order  to  provide  more  stability 
and  continuity  in  improving  planning 
for  the  increased  and  demanding  role 
of  libraries  as  we  move  rapidly  into 
the  information  age  with  increased  de- 
mands for  improved  literacy  and 
better  technology.  I  sometimes  think 
we  are  not  always  thoughtful  about 
the  implications  of  our  decisions  as  we 
sit  at  the  threshold  of  the  21st  centu- 
ry. 

This  is  a  major  reason  for  the  em- 
phasis on  libraries  as  community  in- 
formation centers  and  with  a  contin- 
ued effort  to  support  resource  sharing 
among  all  libraries. 

This  bill  is  a  modest  attempt  to  con- 
tinue our  national  commitment  to  pro- 
vide vital  learning  resources  for  all  of 
our  citizens,  but  especially  those  spe- 
cial population  groups  who  are  still  in 
need  of  access  and  special  learning 
programs  which  can  best  be  provided 
by  public  libraries.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  2878. 

D  1310 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us 
today  is  an  important  one,  for  it  repre- 
sents the  major  Federal  effort  to  assist 
our  Nation's  public  libraries.  The  stim- 
ulation of  Federal  funds  provided  by 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  has  greatly  strengthened  State  li- 
brary agencies  and  made  it  possible  to 
serve  communities  that  were  previous- 
ly poorly  served  or  without  the  benefit 
of  any  library  services.  I  believe  few 
programs  of  Federal  assistance  have 
won  such  widespread  support  as  has 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act. 

H.R.  2878  encompasses  the  strengths 
of  the  present  law  and  identifies  new 
or  emerging  needs  that  this  legislation 


should  address.  The  bill  contains  sev- 
eral amendments  to  broaden,  improve, 
and  extend  the  original  act. 

A  new  title  would  be  established  to 
help  provide  public  library  services  for 
Indians  living  on  or  near  reservations. 
Funding  for  this  program  would  be  2 
percent  of  the  total  appropriated  dol- 
lars for  the  act.  We  found  that  most 
Indian  tribes  receive  very  little  fund- 
ing for  libraries  and  that  the  majority 
of  Indians  living  on  reservations  have 
little  or  no  access  to  libraries.  They 
are  seldom  eligible  for  direct  alloca- 
tions from  the  States.  The  lack  of  a 
tax  base  on  reservations  and  isolation 
have  exacerbated  the  problem.  We 
have,  therefore,  included  a  new  title 
IV  to  promote  the  extension  of  library 
services  to  Indian  peoples  living  on  or 
near  reservations. 

Provision  and  extension  of  services 
to  older  Americans  would  be  strongly 
encouraged.  The  current  law  includes 
title  IV,  library  services  to  older  read- 
ers program,  but  this  title  has  never 
been  funded.  The  reauthorization 
would  authorize  the  extension  of  li- 
brary services  to  older  readers  as  part 
of  the  current  title  I,  library  services. 
By  including  services  for  older  readers 
in  this  title,  we  hope  that  libraries  will 
concentrate  more  of  their  efforts  on 
serving  senior  citizens. 

We  also  expand  the  library  services 
title  to  encourage  libraries  to  become 
community  information  centers  and  to 
help  the  public  understand  and  proc- 
ess the  vast  amounts  of  information 
available  to  them  today.  In  addition, 
this  title  would  support  assistance  to 
libraries  in  providing  literacy  pro- 
grams for  adults  and  school  dropouts 
in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  and 
organizations. 

In  title  II.  H.R.  2878  clarifies  exactly 
which  are  allowable  construction  ex- 
penses and  states  that  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  construction  shall 
not  exceed  50  percent.  Up  until  inclu- 
sion of  a  $50  million  appropriation  in 
Public  Law  98-8,  which  provided  emer- 
gency appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  the  construction  title  of  LSCA 
had  not  been  funded  since  fiscal  year 
1973.  H.R.  2878  authorizes  to  be  appro- 
priated $50  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1984  through  1988. 

In  title  III  of  the  bill  we  aim  to  in- 
crease interlibrary  cooperation,  re- 
source sharing,  and  networking  at  the 
local.  State,  regional,  and  national 
levels.  This  is  a  very  effective  way  of 
disseminating  information  and  cutting 
costs. 

In  a  new  title,  the  legislation  will 
provide  for  discretionary  grants  direct- 
ly to  libraries  to  be  used  for  purchas- 
ing foreign  language  material. 

Another  new  title  addresses  the 
worsening  problem  of  illiteracy.  The 
seriousness  of  the  situation  demands 
special  emphasis.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  both  State  and  local  li- 
braries can  apply  directly  to  the  Secre- 


tary of  Education  for  grants  to  be  used 
to  provide  and  coordinate  literacy  pro- 
grams. 

Illiteracy  is  both  a  serious  problem 
to  the  Nation  and  a  debilitating  handi- 
cap to  the  individual.  It  is  a  problem 
of  very  special  concern  to  me.  In  fact, 
I  have  joined  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Postsecondary  Sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Simon),  and  others  in  a  bi- 
partisan initiative  on  adult  illiteracy. 
We  are  trying  not  only  to  focus  in- 
creased attention  on  the  enormity  and 
consequences  of  the  problem,  but  also 
to  initiate  new  approaches  for  combat- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  has  been  an  un- 
usually successful  program.  We  have 
seen  25  years  of  limited  Federal  assist- 
ance to  libraries  under  this  act  with  a 
solid  record  of  benefits  derived  from 
the  stimulation  of  Federal  grants 
matched  by  State  and  local  tax  effort. 
This  is  the  only  Federal  program  pro- 
viding aid  to  the  thousands  of  public 
libraries  across  the  country.  Since  its 
enactment  by  the  84th  Congress,  there 
have  been  dramatic  improvements  in 
both  the  quality  and  availability  of  li- 
brary services. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  2878  is  needed 
in  order  to  extend  LSCA  past  its 
present  expiration  date  of  September 
30,  1984,  and  broaden  its  scope  to  en- 
compass changing  needs.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  approve  this  bill  so  that 
our  libraries  can  continue  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  placed  upon  them. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions.  I  am 
looking  through  the  committee  report 
here  and,  taking  a  look  at  the  required 
reports  with  regard  to  the  Budget 
Office,  it  is  indicated  here  that  the 
cost  of  this  bill  falls  within  function 
500,  but  that,  as  I  understand  it,  when 
the  Budget  Committee  was  asked  to 
take  a  look  at  this  they  did  not  have 
the  final  draft  of  the  bill  available. 

Can  the  gentleman  assure  us  that  all 
of  the  authorization  levels  within  this 
bill  do  not  put  the  spending  in  func- 
tion 500  over  the  levels  that  were  in- 
cluded in  the  congressional  budget? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  does  not? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

It  also  indicates  under  the  inflation- 
ary impact  that  the  committee  esti- 
mates  enactment   of   H.R.    2878   will 
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have  a  modest  innationary  impact  on 
prices  and  costs  in  the  operation  of 
the  national  economy. 

Could  the  gentleman  give  me  an  idea 
of  what  the  definition  of  'modest"  is? 
Many  of  us  have  a  feeling  we  ought 
not  be  doing  things  which  do  hike  up 
the  inflationary  impact.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  what  we  mean  by 
"modest"? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  to  define  precisely 
would  be  very  difficult  in  this  case,  but 
it  is  contemplated  here  only  reasona- 
ble increases.  We  think  the  increases 
that  we  have  provided  fall  within  the 
terminology  the  gentleman  is  ques- 
tioning me  about. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  guess  the  problem  is  that  one 
mans  reasonable  increase  is  another 
man's  questionable  increase.  A  couple 
of  years  ago  we  were  running  inflation 
at  12  and  13  percent  a  year  as  we  ex- 
panded all  of  these  programs.  Is  the 
gentleman  saying  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease the  overall  inflation  rate  of  the 
economy  by  a  tenth  of  a  percent  or  by 
1  percent  or  what? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  we  are  not  serving  all  of 
the  rural  people  or  all  of  the  metropol- 
itan areas  of  the  country  today  that 
need  these  services.  We  are  way 
behind.  But  today  we  are  spending  $65 
million  under  general  assistance.  But 
the  authorization  that  we  are  expend- 
ing for  5  years  only  goes  up  to  $95  mil- 
lion. We  may  never  appropriate  the 
$95  million.  We  may  never  appropriate 
more  than  $80  million  or  $85  million 
or  maybe  $75  million. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  these  figures  are  very 
modest  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  he  telling  us  there  is 
an  inflation  tradeoff  here  and  that,  in 
fact,  the  passage  of  this  bill,  according 
to  the  committee  report,  will  cause 
some  increase  in  inflation?  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.   PERKINS.   The   gentleman   is 

correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  But  it  also  provides 
additional  services. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Of  course,  we  have  been  raising  in- 
flation rates  for  years  around  here  on 
the  idea  that  what  we  are  doing  is  pro- 
viding more  services. 

But  one  more  question,  if  I  could. 
Under  the  construction  portion  of  the 
bill  is  it  anticipated  that  the  Davis- 
Bacon  wage  rates  would  apply  to  all 
construction,  thereby  reducing  the 
amount  of  construction  that  we  could 
have  of  libraries  for  a  certain  amount 
of  money,  and  also  limiting  the 
number  of  jobs  that  would  be  made 
available? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  true. 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. ,     „ 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  BAHTurrr). 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  have  a  good  deal  of  respect  for 
both  the  chairman  of  the  conunittee 
and  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
subconunittee  but  I  rise  to  oppose  this 
bill.  H.R.  2878.  and  I  do  not  rise  to 
oppose  libraries.  I  support  libraries  in 
this  country. 

Libraries  in  this  country  are  funded 
at  the  current  rate  at  the  local  level  of 
approximately  $1.5  billion  a  year. 
What  I  oppose.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  the 
refusal  of  this  Congress  in  bills  such  as 
this,  including  this  bill,  to  prioritize 
Federal  programs  and  Federal  spend- 
ing as  to  what  is  the  most  appropriate 
and  the  best  use  of  Federal  funds. 

We  have  a  widespread  availability  of 
quality  libraries  and  widespread  avail- 
ability throughout  the  country.  And 
that  is  Important.  But  I  oppose  the  ex- 
tension of  $684  million  In  additional 
spending  over  the  next  4  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  bill  pri- 
marily  because   of   its   perpetual   life 
feature.  Should  this  bill  pass  perhaps 
we  should  title  it.  instead  of  its  cur- 
rent title,  we  should  title  it  the  Perpet- 
ual Federal  Spending  Program  Act  of 
1984.  I  think  we  should  examine  what 
this  act  would  purport  to  do.  I  l)elieve 
the  chairman  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri   eloquently   gave   us  reasons 
not  to  reenact  this  act  and  pass  this 
bill,  because  at  best,  this  program  over 
the  past  25  years  has  already  accom- 
plished its  mission.  Beginning  25  years 
ago.  this  House,  this  Federal  Govern- 
ment set  out  to  assure  the  availability 
of   libraries   throughout   the   country 
and  we  have  largely  accomplished  that 
with  libraries  available  in  96  percent 
of   the   communities   in   this   Nation. 
Those   libraries   are   locally   adminis- 
tered and  locally  funded,  and  their  pri- 
orities are  locally  set.  Ninety-five  per- 
cent or  more  of  all  funds  for  libraries 
in  this  country.  $1.5  billion  annually, 
come  from  local  needs  and  we  need 
quality    libraries.    But    that    quality 
should  be  built  in  at  the  local  level.  So. 
it  is  a  case  of  a  misson  has  been  at- 
tempted, beginning  25  years  ago.  and 
the  mission  has  been  largely  accom- 
plished. But  at  worst.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  worst  this  is  a  case  of  a  Federal  pro- 
gram which  is  unnecessary,  redundant 
and  costly,  a  Federal  program  which 
has  assumed  a  life  of  its  own. 

Now.  certainly  one  could  make  a 
case  that  some  of  the  funds  in  this  bill 
will  do  some  good.  There  are  few  Fed- 
eral programs  that  cannot  make  that 
case.  But  what  the  country  Is  asking 
us  to  do,  what  the  American  people 
would  have  us  do  in  1984  is  to  priori- 
tize the  spending  of  American  Uxpay- 


ers'  money  and  to  say  is  this  $684 
millon  the  best  use  of  those  funds?  We 
just  passed  a  bill  on  agent  orange,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  over  a  4-year  period 
would  expend  $30  million,  and  I  would 
ask  who  among  us  would  say  that  Fed- 
eral aid  to  libraries  is  20  times  more 
Important  than  dealing  with  agent 
orange?  I  would  ask  this  Congress 
today  to  make  a  real  case  for  the 
future,  a  future  of  the  continued  re- 
covery, a  future  of  increasing  employ- 
ment and  decreasing  inflation  and  de- 
creasing interest  rates.  I  would  ask 
this  Congress  to  think  about,  very 
carefully,  the  last  recession  that  we 
have  just  gone  through,  the  recession 
that  was  caused  by  excessive  nonprior- 
Itlzed  spending  of  this  body,  and  I 
would  ask  us  to  take  steps  to  avoid 
that  next  recession. 

Mr.  Chairman.  $180  billion  deficits 
are  not  created  In  the  aggregate.  At  no 
time  does  a  bill's  sponsor  stand  here  or 
in  the  well  and  ask  for  this  House  to 
pass  $180  billion  expenditure  and  label 
that  expenditure  deficit.  No.  sir.  The 
Members  of  this  body  bring  that  $180 
billion  to  us  one  bill  at  a  time,  one  act 
at  a  time,  $1  billion  In  one,  $5  billion 
In   another;   sometimes  they   ask   for 
$684  million.  But  It  is  the  cumulative 
effect  of  each  of  those  pieces  of  legis- 
lation, of  each  of  those  perpetual  Fed- 
eral programs  that  cause  that  deficit. 
And  the  risk,  and  the  effect  then.  Is 
not  so  much  that  there  Is  red  Ink  on 
the   budget   or   that   it   shows   up   in 
someone's  campaign  expenditure.  The 
result  Is  in  the  lives  of  real  American 
families   who   cannot    find    jobs,    are 
thrown  out  of  work.  The  result  of  this 
bill  and  others  like  it.  the  result  of 
this  lack  of  prioritizing  responsibility 
Is  that  more  Americans  are  thrown  out 
of    work    and    more    senior    citizens 
cannot  cope  with  inflation  and  more 
young    families    are    unable    to    buy 
homes.  I  noted  the  cries  last  week  that 
the    White    House    should    somehow 
show  sincerity  In  making  a  downpay- 
ment  on  the  deficit.  It  Is  now  Congress 
opportimlty   today   with   this   legisla- 
tion, to  show  that  sincerity  to  the 
American    people,    to    prove    to    the 
American  people  and  to  ourselves,  that 
we  are  serious  about  a  deficit,  that  we 
are  serious  al)out  avoiding  the  next  re- 
cession, that  we  are  serious  about  the 
future,  we  are  able  to  prioritize. 

The  President  likes  to  make  remarks 
to  this  effect,  and  his  favorite  quote  Is: 
There  is  nothing  so  Inunortal  In  the  histo- 
ry of  the  world  as  the  perpetual  life  of  a 
Federal  program. 

And  this  act.  today.  Is  evidence  of 
those  words.  I  urge  this  House  to 
prove  that  at  least  there  is  one  Feder- 
al program  that  does  not  have  to  be 
Immortal,  that  it  can  be  sunsetted, 
that  we  can  say  we  have  accomplished 
our  goals  and  we  will  prioritize  public 
spending  of  Federal  dollars. 
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emmenl  began  to  assist  our  Nation's 
libraries    in    1957.    some    17    million 
Americans  have  received  library  serv- 
ices for  the  first  time.  Another  90  mil 
lion  individuals  have  benefitted  from 


the  administration  recommended  zero 
funding  for  library  programs.  None- 
theless. Congress  has  kept  authoriza- 
tion levels  above  $80  million.  Given 
the  tremendous  cost  increases  that  li- 

hrari»»«:  havf»  farcei  in  rprpnt   vpars.  it  i.S 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  for  his 
very  magnanimous  agreement  to  allow 

mv  snprial  nrripr  to  eo  first,  bpcause  it 
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I  would  urge  this  House  to  defeat 
the  Perpetual  Spending  Act  of  1984. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  additional  re- 
quests for  time,  but  I  would  like  to 
close  before  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  out  to  the 
membership  that  we  are  experiencing 
an  explosion  of  Information,  an  explo- 
sion which  many  of  us  feel  we  have 
not  sufficient  resources  to  get  a 
handle  on,  to  refine,  to  understand. 
And  that  means  that  the  libraries  of 
this  Nation  are  going  to  have  more 
and  more  of  a  task  in  the  years  ahead 
in  trying  to  assimilate  this  informa- 
tion, make  some  sense  of  it,  put  it  in 
form  that  is  useable  for  people  in  this 
country.  It  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  we  have  facing  us  In  this 
country  and  one  which  we  can  take  a 
good  deal  of  credit  for  creating.  The 
fact  that  man  now  has  the  ability  to 
know  more  things  about  himself  and 
this  world  Is  a  good  thing.  But  to  put 
it  In  some  sort  of  resource  fashion  that 
It  can  be  used  by  Individual  citizens  in 
making  decisions  in  their  own  Individ- 
ual lives  is  still  another  challenge  we 
must  meet.  That  is  what  this  Library 
Services  Act  attempts  to  do.  It  has  a 
sunset  provision.  This  is  not  just  ad  in- 
finitum, continuing  on;  it  goes 
through  the  year  1988  when  Congress 
can  reauthorize  and  question  It  again. 
Talking  about  Illiteracy  again,  there  is 
$20  million  in  this  bill  to  try  to  deal 
with  that  problem  of  Illiteracy.  We 
have  26  million  Americans  who  cannot 
read  or  write  who  are  a  drag  on  our 
economy  because  they  cannot  fill  out 
job  applications,  let  alone  read  manu- 
als and  information  dealing  with  their 
job.  We  have  a  number  of  people  In 
our  armed  services  who  cannot  read 
the  field  manuals  to  operate  the  so- 
phisticated weapons  and  arms  that  are 
there  to  defend  this  country. 

So,  it  Is  a  national  problem.  This  is 
just  a  little  bit  of  the  national  re- 
source we  are  putting  In  to  try  to  help 
libraries  come  up  with  volunteer  ef- 
forts and  to  organize  themselves  to 
help  try  to  reduce  down  that  Illiteracy 
rate. 

So,  it  Is  an  important  bill.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  going  to  create  any  Infla- 
tionary pressures  considering  the  size 
of  the  outlays,  with  respect  to  the  rest 
of  the  Federal  budget.  It  was  negligi- 
ble. That  Is  what  the  report  says.  I 
think  It  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  want  to  make 
clear  that  I  am  reading  out  of  the 
Record  where  it  says  that: 

The  Committee  estimates  that  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  2878  will  have  a  modest  infla- 


tionary impact  on  prices  and  costs  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  national  economy. 

Now,  the  gentleman  quotes  from  the 
next  sentence  which  says  that:  "as  a 
component  of  the  Federal  budget," 
the  whole  thing  is  negligible. 

But,  nevertheless,  the  committee 
does  say  this  Is  going  to  have  a  modest 
Inflationary  impact.  That  means  infla- 
tion is  going  up  as  a  result  of  this  bill. 
I  do  not  think  we  want  to  mislead  the 
Members  that  there  is  not  some 
impact  here;  that  is  described  by  the 
conunittee. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  think 
the  gentleman  read  the  statement  cor- 
rectly but  I  also  think  we  are  not 
going  to  create  any  economic  manifes- 
tations out  of  this  bill;  It  Is  just  simply 
not  that  big  a  bill  as  far  as  dollars  go. 

I  think  It  Is  always  wise  for  the  gen- 
tleman to  point  out  and  remind  the 
membership,  however,  as  we  go 
through  the  spending  bills  exactly 
what  we  are  doing  and  we  know  what 
are  doing  on  this  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
understand  the  viewpoint  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett).  He 
comes  from  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
most  wonderful,  and  one  of  the  richest 
cities  of  the  whole  country.    . 
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It  Is  true  that  they  may  have  ade- 
quate library  services  In  Dallas.  I 
recall  when  that  city  was  100,000.  and 
I  do  not  know  of  any  city  in  this  whole 
country  that  has  grown  like  Dallas 
since  the  early  days  of  World  War  II. 

It  is  true  that  most  money  for  librar- 
ies comes  from  State  and  local  sources. 
In  fact.  95  percent  comes  from  these 
sources,  but  the  money  that  we  first 
spent  on  libraries  when  we  enacted 
this  legislation  In  the  fifties  was  more 
or  less  seed  money  that  caused  the 
local  governments  and  the  States  to 
participate  to  a  greater  degree.  It 
served  as  an  incentive.  And  as  I  stated, 
so  many  people  In  those  days  did  not 
have  access  to  libraries. 

The  5  percent  from  the  Federal  level 
is  vital.  It  provides  services  to  the 
people  left  behind— rural  areas,  de- 
pressed urban  communities,  Indians, 
and  as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Coleman)  went  into,  the  illiterate 
population. 

We  may  be  reaching  96  percent  of 
the  population,  but  we  cannot  forget 
those  people  we  left  behind.  And  that 
is  the  true  objective  of  this  bill. 

I  respect  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  saying,  but  I  have  to  tell  him 
I  heard  the  same  point  of  view  when 
they  were  opposing  this  legislation  In 
the  1950's  and  1960's.  And  If  we  had 
not  gone  against  that  point  of  view,  we 
would  not  have  had  the  success  that 
we  had,  and  we  would  have  never  en- 
acted the  legislation  in  the  first  place. 


While  we  may  be  reaching  96  per- 
cent of  the  people  with  library  serv- 
ices, we  cannot  neglect  the  people  that 
we  are  not  presently  reaching.  And  I 
just  wish  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
would  apply  his  standards  to  the 
entire  Federal  budget  and  not  just  the 
libraries  for  the  poor  and  underserved. 

I  think  I  read  last  week  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  spent  hundreds 
of  dollars  for  a  screwdriver  that  cost  a 
few  cents.  Let  us  apply  a  fair  standard 
to  all  programs  and  not  to  just  those 
for  the  poor. 

This  legislation  should  be  supported, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think  that  all  the 
Members  will  support  this  modest  in- 
crease in  the  authorizations  that  we 
are  proposing  here  today. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  land  words  about  my  city 
of  Dallas  and,  in  fact,  we  are  fortu- 
nate. With  the  strong  economy,  the 
State  of  Texas  as  a  whole,  as  the  gen- 
tleman may  know,  is  lower  than  the 
national  average  in  unemployment. 

I  would  also  join  with  the  gentleman 
at  any  time;  as  he  knows.  I  do  oppose 
extensions  of  Federal  spending  In 
most  areas  not  out  of  an  opposition  to 
the  programs,  but  out  of  concern  for 
the  double-digit  inflation,  the  tax  load, 
and  the  double-digit  interest  rates.  So 
I  would  join  with  the  gentleman  in  his 
concerns  about  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  procurement  procedures 
which  cost  taxpayers  money,  either  in 
taxes  or  In  Inflation.  And  I  will  join 
with  the  gentleman  at  any  time  In  as- 
sisting and  working  together  in  dem- 
onstrating efficiency  by  the  reduction 
of  tax  funds. 

I  would  also  comment  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  have  some  experience  from 
Dallas  with  this  program.  And  these 
funds  just  do  not  go  to  rural  schools. 
When  I  was  on  the  Dallas  City  Coun- 
cil, we  had  a  request  at  year  end  from 
this  program,  in  1  year  In  years  past. 
In  which  they  had  some  money  left 
over.  And  they  called  Dallas  and 
wanted  to  know  If  we  could  spend  it. 
We  declined.  Incidentally.  But  they 
were  apparently  making  calls  all  over 
the  country  just  to  see  if  we  could  get 
the  money  spent. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  we 
do  have  good  libraries  In  Dallas  and  in 
Texas.  They  are  primarily  locally 
built— many  of  them  with  private 
funds.  But  also,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  concerns  about  the  deficit 
and  Federal  spending  throughout  the 
Federal  budget.  And  I  will  join  with 
him  in  examining  each  and  every  area 
of  Federal  spending. 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2878.  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  amend- 
ments of  1983.  Since  the  Federal  Gov- 
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Marines.  They  considered  it  a  political, 
not  a  military,  mission. 

I  would  welcome  your  cosponsorship 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  459.  which  I 
am  sure  reflects  the  majority  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  your  district,  as 


Airport  Terrorist  Act  of  23  October  1983 
(tuioxnTi  as  the  "Long  Commission"),  in  its 
report  dated  December  20,  1983.  confirmed 
the  conclusions  of  the  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  with  respect  to  the 
flaws  in  the  basic  mission  assigned  to  the 


whether  they  thought  that  a  credit 
card  surcharge  was  a  good  idea  or  a 
bad  idea  compared  to  discounts  for 
cash.  Seventy-one  percent  of  all  retail- 
ers responding  to  the  survey  replied 
that  a  surcharge  is  a  bad  idea. 
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emmenl  began  to  assist  our  Nation's 
libraries  in  1957.  some  17  million 
Americans  have  received  library  serv- 
ices for  the  first  time.  Another  90  mil 
lion  individuals  have  benefitted  from 
improved  services.  During  the  last 
Congress,  the  Subcommittee  on  Post- 
secondary  Education  conducted  exten- 
sive oversight  hearings  around  the 
country  to  prepare  for  reauthorization 
of  the  act.  We  learned  that,  in  general. 
LSCA  programs  were  very  highly  re- 
garded and  valued.  Certain  suggestions 
were  made,  however,  to  improve  li- 
brary services  under  the  act.  Numer- 
ous witnesses  pointed  out,  for  exam- 
ple, that: 

The  focus  of  LSCA  needed  to  be 
changed  from  providing  geographic 
access  to  a  strong  emphasis  on  provid- 
ing access  to  services  for  a  wide  range 
of  populations: 

Libraries  should  be  considered  com- 
munity information  centers,  not  just 
repositories  for  books; 

There  are  no  provisions  for  library 
services  for  American  Indian  tribes: 

Increased  emphasis  is  needed  on  in- 
terlibrary  cooperation;  and 

Fundmg  is  desperately  needed  for 
title  II  construction  programs. 

H.R.  2878  addresses  these  needs.  It 
expands  the  definition  of  libraries  to 
reflect  their  new  role  as  information 
centers;  it  increases  the  authorization 
for  library  construction  and  redefines 
permissible  projects  to  include  handi- 
capped access  and  energy  conservation 
projects;  and  it  encourages  greater  in- 
terlibrary  cooperation.  One  new  pro- 
gram in  title  IV  will  permit  Indian 
tribes  to  receive  funding  directly  from 
the  Secretary  of  Education  for  the 
purposes  of  developing  library  serv- 
ices. Title  V  creates  a  second  new  pro- 
gram which  provides  for  discretionary 
grants  directly  to  libraries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  foreign  language 
materials.  Finally,  there  is  a  new  pro- 
gram created  by  a  new  title  VI  which 
allows  libraries  to  apply  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education  for  grants  to 
be  used  in  the  coordination  of  literacy 
programs. 

The  administration  has  expressed  its 
opposition  to  this  bill.  Libraries,  it 
argues,  are  the  responsibility  of  State 
and  local  governments  and.  in  spite  of 
the  acknowledged  success  of  LSCA 
programs  over  the  past  25  years,  all 
Federal  support  should  be  cut.  LSCA. 
however,  requires  that  States  and 
commurities  must  match  the  Federal 
contribution  to  libraries.  In  no  case 
can  the  Federal  share  of  programs  on 
titles  I  and  II  be  more  than  66  percent. 
Still,  Federal  funds  have  proven  to  be 
a  tremendous  stimulus  to  State  and 
local  governments.  Often.  States  over 
match  Federal  funds. 

In  spite  of  a  record  of  opposition  to 
libraries  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion. Congress  has  consistently  given 
library  programs  strong  bipartisan 
support.  In  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984, 


the  administration  recommended  zero 
funding  for  library  programs.  None- 
theless. Congress  has  kept  authoriza- 
tion levels  above  $80  million.  Given 
the  tremendous  cost  increases  that  li- 
braries have  faced  in  recent  years,  it  is 
time  we  reconfirm  our  commitment 
and  put  authorization  levels  for  librar- 
ies back  in  step  with  their  needs. 

The  average  cost  of  a  periodical  in 
1969  was  $9.31.  Today  it  is  $50.23.  The 
average  book  in  1969  was  priced  at 
$19.37.  Today  the  price  tag  is  over  $25. 

If  our  Nations  libraries  are  to  meet 
the  growing  challenge  of  the  new  era 
of  information,  if  they  are  to  attain 
their  full  potential  as  social  services  to 
all  American  citizens,  we  cannot  back 
down  now.  We  must  continue  our  his- 
tory of  support.  I  urge  you  to  vote  yes 
on  this  bill.* 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  in  conclu- 
sion. Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  feel  this 
modest  Increase  in  this  authorization 
will  strengthen  America  and  will  in 
the  long  run  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  by  increasing  the  productivity 
of  our  people. 

There  is  nothing  here  that  is  bloat- 
ed. It  is  modest,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
have  this  program  at  all,  we  must 
come  forth  with  some  reasonable  in- 
creases to  take  care  of  people  who  are 
not  presently  being  served— Native 
Americans,  handicapped,  illiterates, 
and  the  unserved.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
worlhwile  programs  that  we  have  ever 
enacted  in  this  Congress.  And  I  would 
hate  to  see  us  fail  to  increase  to  a 
modest  degree  these  authorizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daschle)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Fazio.  Chairman  of  the  Conunit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  2878)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  had  come  to  no  reso- 
lution thereon. 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  for  his 
very  magnanimous  agreement  to  allow 
my  special  order  to  go  first,  because  it 
is  a  tribute  to  a  deceased  Member  of 
this  body  who  served  an  incredible 
amount  of  time,  and  I  am  very 
touched  and  moved  by  his  allowing 
this  to  be  taken  up  as  the  first  order 
of  business  during  special  orders 
today. 


n  1340 

ORDER  OF  PRECEDENCE  OF 
SPECIAL  ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
there  be  a  way  I  could  allow  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
Schroeder)  to  go  ahead  with  her  spe- 
cial order,  and  then  come  back  to  my 
special  order  later  on? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder)  may  pro- 
ceed. 


LETS  GET  THE  MARINES  OUT 
OF  BEIRUT 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  I  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  459.  designed  to  get  the 
marines  out  of  Lebanon  on  or  before 
April  1.  1984.  My  resolution  would  do 
this  by  requiring  that  by  the  April  1 
date  the  marines  currently  ashore  in 
Beirut  would  be  reembarked  on  desig- 
nated ships  of  the  6th  Fleet.  This 
action  would  remove  the  marines  from 
the  continuing  risk  of  another  terror- 
ist attack,  similar  to  what  occurred  on 
October  23,  1983.  But  we  are  not  'cut- 
ting and  running."  The  basic  assign- 
ment of  this  Marine  unit  is  on  board 
various  ships  of  the  6th  Fleet.  By  put- 
ling  the  marines  back  at  sea.  they  are 
no  longer  sitting  ducks.  And  if  some 
emergency  situation  should  arise,  they 
can  quickly  be  brought  ashore. 

Two  other  crucial  points.  The  cur- 
rent mission  of  the  marines  is  to  be  a 
peacekeeping  force.  But  after  2  years 
there  is  still  no  peace  in  Lebanon.  The 
Marine  visible  presence  has  not 
brought  an  end  to  the  fighting.  And 
after  months  of  futile  negotiation,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  reconciliation  of  all  the 
diverse  religious  groups  in  a  Lebanese 
Government  is  virtually  impossible. 

Second,  House  Joint  Resolution  459 
is  based  on  article  I.  section  8,  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  that  gives  Congress 
"the  power  to  raise  and  support 
armies;  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
Navy; '  and  "to  make  rules  for  the 
Government  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces. " 

Some  Members  have  felt  that  rede- 
ploying the  marines  would  infringe  on 
the  powers  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  But  the  Constitution 
clearly  gives  Congress  specific  author- 
ity to  make  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
the  marines.  That  is  precisely  what 
House  Joint  Resolution  459  does. 

One  final  point:  The  House  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee's  investigation 
of  the  October  23  bombing  also  made 
it  clear  that  our  top  military  experts, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  never  ap- 
proved the  Lebanon  mission  for  the 
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credit,  and  regular  prices  offered.  And 
prices  would  not  necessarily  be  lower 
than  the  prices  now.  As  is  evidenced 
by  the  survey  conducted  by  the  Feder- 
al Reserve,  merchants  would  not  bene- 
fit from  surcharges  and,  in  fact,  do  not 


A.      A1 liA. 


Those  are  the  facts  and  the  statis- 
tics. 

Byron  Rogers  career  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  marked  by  his 
service  on  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. He  was  a  stalwart  defender  of 


Mr.  McNichols  was  the  mayor 
during  much  of  Byron  Rogers'  tenure 
and  knew  him  very  well.  At  the  serv- 
ices, he  went  Into  much  detail  about 
the  care  and  concern  Mr.  Rogers 
always  had  for  the  city  of  Denver  and 
u/hat  he  did  for  them. 
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Marines.  They  considered  it  a  political, 
not  a  military,  mission. 

I  would  welcome  your  cosponsorship 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  459.  which  I 
am  sure  reflects  the  majority  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  your  district,  as 
in  mine. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  text  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 459: 

H.J.  Res.  459 
Joint  resolution  requiring  that  the  Marine 

Corps  contingent  presently  serving  as  part 

of  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon  be 

reembarked  on  ships  of  the  Sixth  Fleet 

not  later  than  April  1,  1984 

Whereas  the  Constitution  (article  I.  sec- 
tion 8)  provides  that  "Congress  shall  have 
the  power  ...  to  raise  and  support  Armies 
...  to  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy;  to 
make  Rules  for  the  Government  and  Regu- 
lation of  the  land  and  naval  Forces"; 

Whereas  since  September  1982.  &  contin- 
gent of  United  States  Marines,  numbering 
between  1.600  and  2.000.  has  been  stationed 
ashore  in  Lebanon  as  part  of  the  Multina- 
tional Force  in  Lebanon  with  the  mission  of 
providing  a  "visible  presence"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  "stability"  to  Lebanon; 

Whereas  during  that  period  approximate- 
ly 258  United  States  military  personnel  par- 
ticipating in  the  Multinational  Force  have 
lost  their  lives  in  Lebanon,  including  241  as 
a  result  of  a  single  suicide  terrorist  attack 
on  the  Marine  battalion  landing  team  head- 
quarters building  at  the  Beirut  Internation- 
al Airport  on  October  23.  1983; 

Whereas  the  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  conducted 
a  detailed  and  in-depth  inquiry  into  this  ter- 
rorist bombing  and  concluded  that  "serious 
errors"  had  occurred  on  the  part  of  individ- 
uals in  the  military  chain  of  command  and 
running  through  the  chain  of  command  all 
the  way  to  the  top  as  a  result  of  a  contradic- 
tory "mission"  assigned  to  the  Marines  par- 
ticipating in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leb- 
anon; 

Whereas  the  subcommittee,  in  its  report 
entitled  "Adequacy  of  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Security  in  Beruit".  dated  December  19. 
1983.  concluded  that  "Sustained  deployment 
of  personnel  in  the  situation  of  almost  cer- 
tain further  casualties  should  only  be  un- 
dertaken if  the  policy  objectives  are  visible, 
profoundly  important  and  clearly  obtain- 
able. Failure  of  the  administration  to  ade- 
quately reexamine  its  policy  and  relate  ii  to 
present  conditions  will  only  mean  that  such 
reexamination  will  have  to  be  done  by  Con- 
gress"; 

Whereas  the  subcommittee  further  con- 
cluded that  "Diplomatic  pressure  of  the 
most  serious  sort  must  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Gemayal  government  to  reach  an 
accord  with  ihc  warring  factions.  The  solu- 
tion to  Lebanon's  problem  will  only  be 
found  at  the  bargaining  table.  We  must  not 
in  any  way  encourage  the  perception  that  a 
solution  can  be  found  on  the  battlefield 
with  the  participation  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.": 

Whereas  the  initial  mission  of  the  Ma- 
rines participating  in  the  Multinational 
Force  in  Lebanon  was  not  approved  by  the 
top  United  States  military  experts,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  nor  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  but  was  primarily  dictated  by 
the  political  leadership; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense 
Commission    on    the    Beirut    International 


Airport  Terrorist  Act  of  23  October  1983 
(known  as  the  "Long  Commission"),  in  its 
report  dated  December  20.  1983,  confirmed 
the  conclusions  of  the  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  with  respect  to  the 
flaws  in  the  basic  mission  assigned  to  the 
Marine  contingent  participating  in  the  Mul- 
tinational Force  in  Lebanon,  and  also 
spelled  out  the  failure  of  top  officials  in  the 
chain  of  command  to  recognize  the  greatly 
changed  circumstances  in  the  position  of 
the  Marines  in  late  1983  as  compared  with 
the  situation  when  they  were  first  sent  to 
Beirut  and  cited  the  continuing  failure  even 
now  to  provide  adequate  protection  to  the 
Marine  contingent  in  Lebanon; 

Whereas  a  high  level  of  fighting  (includ- 
ing increased  acts  of  terrorism)  continues  in 
Lebanon,  despite  the  presence  of  the  Marine 
contingent; 

Whereas  no  substantial  progress  toward 
national  political  reconciliation  in  Lebanon 
has  occurred  and  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
sight  in  the  immediate  future;  and 

Whereas  the  continued  presence  of  the 
Marine  contingent  In  Lebanon  under  these 
circumstances  is  highly  likely  to  result  in 
still  further  casualties  to  the  Marines:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  pursuant  to  its 
constitutional  authority  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies  and  "to  provide  and  maintain  a 
Navy;  to  make  Rules  for  the  government 
and  Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
Forces."  the  Congress  determines  that  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  contingent  par- 
ticipaing  in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leb- 
anon not  be  subjected  to  further  dangers  in 
an  unpredictable  military  environment. 
Therefore,  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
contingent  presently  serving  as  part  of  the 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon  shall  be 
reembarked  on  ships  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  not 
later  than  April  1.  1984. 


MERCHANTS  OPPOSE  CREDIT 
CARD  SURCHARGES 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
prohibition  against  surcharges  on 
credit  card  purchases  was  imposed  in 
1976.  extended  in  1978,  and  extended 
again  in  1981.  The  ban  is  up  for  recon- 
sideration again  this  year.  In  1981, 
much  debate  focused  on  the  impact 
surcharge  legislation  would  have  upon 
merchants  and  retailers.  Now.  the  re- 
sults of  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  are  in. 

In  its  study,  Credit  Cards  in  the  U.S. 
Economy,  the  Federal  Reserve  reports 
that  71  percent  of  all  merchants  be- 
lieve removing  restrictions  on  credit 
cards  surcharges  is  a  bad  idea.  The 
study  directly  compared  the  benefits 
of  the  cash  discount  system  already 
inplace  with  a  system  which  would 
allow  surcharges  instead.  The  retailers 
preferred  to  keep  the  cash  discount 
system  intact,  and  not  allow  sur- 
charges. 

In  the  Federal  Reserve's  study  of  re- 
tailer attitudes,  retailers  were  asked 


whether  they  thought  that  a  credit 
card  surcharge  was  a  good  idea  or  a 
bad  idea  compared  to  discounts  for 
cash.  Seventy-one  percent  of  all  retail- 
ers responding  to  the  survey  replied 
that  a  surcharge  is  a  bad  idea. 

Among  gasoline  retailers,  67  percent 
expressed  disapproval  of  a  surcharge. 
In  other  words,  two  out  of  three  gaso- 
line dealers  oppose  surcharges.  While 
I  do  not  find  this  surprising,  it  may 
come  as  something  of  a  shock  to  those 
in  the  gasoline  retail  industry  who 
have  claimed  that  dealers  would 
rather  be  able  to  impose  surcharges 
upon  consimiers. 

Among  other  retailers,  the  opposi- 
tion to  surcharges  is  even  greater.  Sev- 
enty-two percent  of  all  other  retailers 
oppose  surcharges.  Strong  opposition 
exists  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  re- 
tailer. Of  those  retailers  with  sales 
volume  in  excess  of  $100  million.  74 
percent  thought  surcharges  were  a 
bad  idea.  Retailers  with  volume  be- 
tween $10  million  and  $100  million 
preferred  cash  discounts  over  sur- 
charges by  four  to  one.  with  80  per- 
cent opposing  surcharges.  For  retailers 
with  sales  between  $1  million  to  $10 
million,  the  percentages  of  those  who 
thought  surcharges  a  bad  idea  are  vir- 
tually identical,  with  79  percent  op- 
posed. And  among  retailer  with  sales 
under  $1  million,  fully  two-thirds,  or 
67  percent,  opposed  surcharges. 

During  the  original  debate  on  this 
legislation,  cash  discoimts  were  ap- 
proved to  benefit  both  consumers  and 
merchants.  Consumers  who  choose  to 
pay  cash  for  goods  can  receive  a  dis- 
count, and  merchants  can  offer  dis- 
counts to  attract  customers  and  avoid 
the  paperwork  and  assorted  costs  asso- 
ciated with  credit  cards.  I  fully  sup- 
port the  cash  discount  system  and 
think  it  has  functioned  well  in  our 
economy.  I  carmot  see  any  reason  to 
disrupt  the  efficient  system  already  in 
place  by  approving  credit  card  sur- 
charges. 

There  are  many  potential  disadvan- 
tages in  allowing  merchants  to  tack  on 
a  surcharge  to  their  customers  who 
pay  with  credit  cards.  The  possibility 
of  price  confusion  regarding  an  adver- 
tised item  would  be  enormous.  And 
while  many  argue  that  allowing  sur- 
charges would  benefit  merchants  by 
passing  the  cost  of  credit  card  oper- 
ations directly  to  the  credit  customer, 
the  Federal  Reserve  study  found  no 
evidence  to  support  that  claim.  In  fact, 
many  merchants  benefit  by  permitting 
customers  to  use  charge  cards  in  their 
stores.  The  amount  of  business  in 
some  stores  has  actually  increased  be- 
cause customers  may  use  credit  cards, 
and  the  effect  of  the  increased  busi- 
ness has  been  lower  prices. 

Allowing  the  credit  card  surcharge 
prohibition  to  expire  would  create  a 
distressful  situation.  Consumers  would 
be   confused   by    the   array   of   cash. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  rise  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Byron  G.  Rogers,  who 
served  his  State  and  his  Nation 
through  42  years  in  public  service. 

Byron  started  his  public  career  in 
1928  when  he  sought  election  to  the 


an  old  Army  post  at  Port  Logan  to  a 
mental  health  center,  an  expansion  of 
Stapleton  International  Airport,  and 
Federal  funding  of  Denver's  skyline 
urban  renewal  project. 

In  1970,  he  lost  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary for  his  seat  by  30  votes.  E^ren 


.1.  Xm.^  l.».#J 


elected  to  the  82d  Congress  in  Novem- 
ber 1950. 

Congressman  Rogers  served  with  dis- 
tinction throughout  his  20  years  in 
Congress.  As  a  member  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  Congressman  Rogers 
was  at  the  forefront  of  the  great  civil 
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credit,  and  regular  prices  offered.  And 
prices  would  not  necessarily  be  lower 
than  the  prices  now.  As  is  evidenced 
by  the  survey  conducted  by  the  Feder- 
al Reserve,  merchants  would  not  bene- 
fit from  surcharges  and.  in  fact,  do  not 
want  the  credit  card  surcharge  prohi- 
bition to  expire.  Our  current  system  of 
encouraging  cash  discounts  and  ban- 
ning credit  card  surcharges  has  been 
in  place  and  working  for  over  half  a 
decade.  There  is  no  reason  to  disrupt 
our  present  successful  system. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  BYRON 

ROGERS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
ScHROEDER),  Is  recognizcd  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  take  this  time  to  praise  the 
memory  and  good  works  of  Byron 
Rogers,  who  died  on  December  31.  He 
was  a  man  who  took  more  pride  in 
public  service  than  personal  image. 
Byron  held  this  seat,  the  First  District 
of  Colorado,  from  1951  to  1971,  longer 
than  any  other  person.  Those  20 
years,  however,  are  only  one  span  in  a 
public  service  career  that  bridged  over 
50  years. 

Byron  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  In- 
fantry during  World  War  I.  After 
graduating  from  the  University  of 
Denver  Law  School  in  1925.  he  prac- 
ticed law  in  Las  Animas.  Colo.,  and  in 
1929  became  the  city  attorney  for  Las 
Animas. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Colorado 
House  of  Representatives  in  1932  and 
served  until  1935,  being  elected  speak- 
er of  the  house  in  1933.  During  that 
same  period,  he  joined  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  on  the  legal  staff  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration and  the  National  Recovery  Ad- 
ministration. 

From  1934  to  1936  he  was  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  of  Colorado  and  from 
1936  to  1941  he  was  the  attorney  gen- 
eral for  the  State  of  Colorado.  He  ran 
for  Congress  in  southern  Colorado  in 
1940  and  lost.  In  the  early  1940's  he 
chaired  the  Colorado  State  Democrat- 
ic Party.  He  loved  Colorado  and  the 
city  of  Denver  and  worked  hard  for 
them.  He  was  a  real  person.  He  fought 
hard  for  civil  rights  and  handled  much 
of  the  civil  rights  legislation  we  cele- 
brate today  on  the  floor  for  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  His  care  and  concern 
for  his  wife  and  children  was  very 
moving.  I  often  saw  him  shopping  in 
the  grocery  store  in  Denver  after  he 
left  office.  That  is  real  life.  We  will 
miss  him. 

In  1950.  Byron  ran  for  Congress 
again,  this  time  in  Denver,  and  won. 
He  was  reelected  nine  times,  before 
being  bested  in  a  tight  primary  race  in 
1970. 


Those  are  the  facts  and  the  statis- 
tics. 

Byron  Rogers  career  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  marked  by  his 
service  on  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. He  was  a  stalwart  defender  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Supreme 
Court.  If  anyone  deserves  to  be  an 
honorary  "Founding  Father"  for  devo- 
tion to  preserving  our  government 
from  angry  assaults,  it  is  Byron 
Rogers. 

I  will  remind  my  colleagues  of  two 
examples,  and  then  I  will  rest  my  case. 
During  the  1964  debate  on  the  Tuck 
amendment,  which  would  have  de- 
prived the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Federal  judiciary  of  jurisdiction  over 
reapportionment  cases.  Byron  was  a 
leader  in  the  fight  against  the  amend- 
ment: I  quote  from  a  floor  speech  he 
made: 

Is  there  anybody  so  simple-minded  as  to 
feel  we  can  deprive  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
of  the  right  to  protect  our  constitutional 
righte?  [In  attaching  the  Tuck  Amendment) 
we  say  then  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
not  have  the  authority  to  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution or  protect  your  constitutional 
rights. 

In  1970,  in  another  time  of  angry  as- 
saults on  the  Constitution  and  the  Su- 
preme Court,  an  impeachment  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  in  the  House 
against  Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 
Byron  was  appointed  to  a  special  Judi- 
ciary subcommittee  to  investigate  the 
charges,  which  amounted  to  nothing 
more  than  a  partisan,  divisive  attack 
on  the  Court  itself.  Byron's  subcom- 
mittee disposed  of  the  matter. 

Let  me  refer  to  James  Madison.  Of 
all  the  Federalists,  Madison  was  the 
realist,  the  expert  on  human  nature. 
He  knew  that  the  fledging  govern- 
ment, to  survive,  had  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  corruptions  of  power,  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority.  He  argued 
for  a  separation  of  powers  and  an  inge- 
nious system  of  checks  and  balances. 

A  strong  judiciary  is  key  to  Madi- 
son's plan.  "The  great  difficulty," 
Madison  said,  "lies  in  this:  You  must 
first  enable  the  government  to  control 
the  governed;  and  In  the  next  place 
oblige  it  to  control  itself.  A  depend- 
ence on  people,  is  no  doubt,  the  pri- 
mary control  on  the  government;  but 
experience  has  taught  mankind  the 
necessity  of  auxiliary  precautions." 

Consider  this:  That  more  than  200 
years  after  our  revolution  we  are  still 
living  a  revolutionary  ideal— the  rule 
of  law. 

We  should  take  a  moment  here  to 
thank  Byron  Giles  Rogers,  for  20 
years  a  defender  of  the  Constitution  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  very,  very  touching 
remarks  made  by  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam H.  McNichols.  Jr..  former  mayor 
of  Denver,  at  services  for  the  Honora- 
ble Byron  Rogers,  on  January  3.  1984. 


Mr.  McNichols  was  the  mayor 
during  much  of  Byron  Rogers'  tenure 
and  knew  him  very  well.  At  the  serv- 
ices, he  went  into  much  detail  about 
the  care  and  concern  Mr.  Rogers 
always  had  for  the  city  of  Denver  and 
what  he  did  for  them. 

Remarks  Made  by  W.  H.  McNichols,  Jr., 
January  3.  1984— Services  for  the  Hon- 
orable Byron  G.  Rogers 
We  all  luiow  Byron  Rogers  was  an  out- 
standing public  servant.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  every  public  trust  he  undertook. 
His  20  years  as  Congressman  from  Denver 
was  the  task  he  like  best  and  one  he  ex- 
celled In. 

He  gave  the  same  careful  and  meticulous 
attention  to  all  his  legislative  efforts  and  he 
successfully  completed  scores— like  Water 
Diversion  ProjecU.  Post  Offices.  Federal 
Buildings,  Airport  Funds,  and  especially  his 
handling  the  legislation  that  ultimately 
transformed  Denver  into  the  vibrant  city  it 
is.  Im  referring  of  course  to  the  Skyline 
Urban  Renewal— had  he  not  achieved  credit 
for  Currigan  Hall  for  Denvers  match  for 
Federal  Urban  Renewal  Funds  that  tremen- 
dous re-vitalization  of  lower  downtown 
Denver  could  never  have  happened. 

But  Byron  was  Just  as  proud  of  helping 
some  deserving  Veteran  get  a  just  pension 
or  some  widow  getting  her  proper  Social  Se- 
curity righU  as  he  was  of  the  more  highly 
publicized  projects  that  he  made  possible. 

He  was  kindly  and  easy  to  approach.  He 
liked  people  and  they  liked  him.  He  was 
highly  regarded  by  his  colleagues  In  the 
Congress  and  they  respected  his  consider- 
able legal  and  legislative  abilities. 

It's  difficult  to  say  goodbye  to  a  friend 
like  Byron— and  even  more  difficult  for  his 
family— but  It  is  certainly  made  easier  for 
all  knowing  that  his  llfeswork  resulted  In 
tangible  things  that  will  endure  for  many 
many  years— and  In  Intangible  memories 
etched  In  the  hearts  of  so  many  remember- 
ing his  unpretentious  demeanor— his  kind- 
ness and  concern  for  his  fellow  man. 

He  was  a  thoroughbred  American  and  had 
a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  this  great 
nation. 

The  Supreme  Speaker  has  called  our 
faithful  Chairman  to  serve  a  perpetual  term 
In  Eternal  Peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  inserting  in 
the  Record  the  very  moving  remarks 
of  former  Congressman  Donald  G. 
Brotzman.  who  served  with  Byron  In 
the  House. 

Remarks  or  Former  Congressman  Donald 
G.  Brotzman 

I  would  like  to  join  my  former  colleagues 
In  paying  tribute  to  Byron  Rogers.  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  have  known  him  and  his 
family  over  a  period  of  25  years.  He  was  a 
man  of  compassion  who  genuinely  cared 
about  his  fellowman.  He  was  an  able  and 
skillful  lawyer  and  legislator,  which  enabled 
him  to  serve  the  people  of  Colorado  In  Its 
General  Assembly,  as  Its  Attorney  General, 
and  as  a  long  time  member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  a  genuine  love  for  this  Nation  and 
it  basic  institutions.  We  have  all  lost  a  dear 
friend  and  our  country  has  lost  a  faithful 
and  dedicated  servant. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  rise  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Byron  G.  Rogers,  who 
served  his  State  and  his  Nation 
through  42  years  in  public  service. 

Byron  started  his  public  career  in 
1928  when  he  sought  election  to  the 
Colorado  General  Assembly.  He  lost 
that  first  election  but  persevered  and 
was  elected  to  the  statehouse  in  1932. 
Throughout  his  life,  he  pursued  those 
things  he  knew  to  be  right  even 
though  the  odds  were  sometimes 
against  him. 

Bom  to  a  farm  family  in  Texas  on 
August  1,  1900,  he  and  his  family 
moved  to  Oklahoma  by  covered  wagon 
when  he  was  2  years  old.  Young  Byron 
had  decided  as  a  schoolboy  that  poli- 
tics was  for  him  and  was  actively  in- 
volved with  his  family  in  local  political 
pursuits.  He  served  in  the  Army 
during  World  War  I.  He  attended  the 
University  of  Arkansas  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  but  fell  victim  to 
tuberculosis.  Like  thousands  others  af- 
flicted by  this  disease,  Byron  moved  to 
Colorado,  where  the  climate  was  con- 
sidered good  for  the  lungs.  He  finished 
his  education  at  the  University  of  Col- 
orado and  the  University  of  Denver 
law  school  and  set  up  his  legal  practice 
in  the  southern  Colorado  town  of  Las 
Animas,  where  he  became  city  attor- 
ney. 

He  spent  3  years  in  the  Colorado 
House  of  Representatives,  including 
one  session  as  speaker.  In  1935,  Gover- 
nor "Big  Ed"  Johnson  appointed 
Byron  as  Colorado's  attorney  general, 
the  youngest  man  in  the  State's  histo- 
ry to  hold  that  post.  He  was  elected  to 
that  office  in  1936  and  reelected  in 
1938.  Between  terms  in  elected  office 
in  the  1930's.  Byron  was  an  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  and  was  an  attorney  for 
the  National  Recovery  Administration 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Although  he  ran  unsuccessfully  for 
Congress  in  1940.  he  kept  his  hand  in 
politics  as  chairman  of  the  State  and 
Denver  Democratic  Parties.  He  finally 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1950.  repre- 
senting Denver.  He  served  in  this 
House  for  the  next  20  years. 

Byron  Rogers  did  not  posture  for 
television  cameras  or  conduct  fancy  re- 
election campaigns.  Elected  to  10 
terms,  his  approach  to  campaigning 
was  to  stand  on  street  comers  in  down- 
town Denver,  talking  to  his  constitu- 
ents and  asking  for  their  vote.  The 
people  of  Denver  knew  their  Congress- 
man was  in  Washington  the  rest  of  the 
time  doing  his  work.  The  evidence  of 
that  is  visible  today  throughout 
Denver. 

Because  of  Byron  Rogers.  Denver 
has  a  new  Federal  office  building,  a 
new  U.S.  courthouse,  an  Air  Force  Ac- 
counting and  Finance  Center  and  a 
post  office  terminal  armex.  He  also 
was  an  suivocate  for  construction  of 
the  Chatfield  Dam,  the  conversion  of 


an  old  Army  post  at  Fort  Logan  to  a 
mental  health  center,  an  expansion  of 
Stapleton  International  Airport,  and 
Federal  funding  of  Denver's  skyline 
urban  renewal  project. 

In  1970,  he  lost  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary for  his  seat  by  30  votes.  Even 
though  he  had  entered  his  seventh 
decade,  he  continued  to  work  in  Wash- 
ington as  a  lobbyist  for  Jack  Beaty  & 
Associates,  a  public  relations  firm  that 
represents  wholesale  tobacco  dealers. 

He  passed  away  on  the  last  day  of 
1983,  survived  by  his  wife  of  50  years, 
the  former  Helen  Kepler;  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Shirley  Ann  Martin  of  Leawood. 
Kans.;  five  grandchildren  and  one 
great-grandchild. 

In  1983.  Colorado  lost  two  great  vet- 
erans of  this  House,  Wayne  Aspinall 
and  Byron  Rogers.  Both  had  devoted 
their  lives  in  service  to  their  communi- 
ties and  the  Nation.  We  in  this  body 
are  richer  for  their  service  and  poorer 
at  their  loss. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarkds. 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  late  distin- 
guished colleague  Byron  Rogers. 
Byron  was  a  distinguished  and  respect- 
ed Member  of  this  House  from  1948  to 
1970.  The  period  of  his  service  was  one 
of  the  critical  periods  in  our  Nation's 
history  and  Byron  played  an  honora- 
ble part  in  the  effort  of  Congress  as  it 
strove  to  serve  America  during  those 
crucial  days.  Byron  was  a  man  of  great 
industry,  of  deep  devotion  to  his 
duties,  proud  of  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing his  country  in  the  Congress,  a  man 
of  outstanding  ability,  and  a  fine  gen- 
tleman. He  was  not  only  revered  and 
respected  by  his  colleagues,  but  loved. 
He  leaves  behind  him  a  legacy  of 
which  his  loved  ones  can  always  be 
proud  in  the  distinguished  service  he 
rendered  as  a  Member  of  this  House. 
E]very  one  of  us  who  knew  and  served 
with  Byron  will  always  honor  his  serv- 
ice, revere  his  name,  and  cherish  the 
memory  of  his  friendship.* 

•  Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  and 
the  people  of  Colorado  in  honoring 
the  memory  of  one  of  our  State's  most 
distinguished  citizens.  Congressman 
BjTon  Rogers. 

Congressman  Rogers  became  in- 
volved in  public  service  to  the  people 
of  Colorado  early  in  his  life.  After 
coming  to  Colorado  from  Texas  in 
1923  to  attend  school.  Congressman 
Rogers  practiced  law  in  Las  Animas 
imtil  his  election  to  the  Colorado 
House  in  1931.  After  serving  two  terms 
in  the  house,  including  holding  the 
post  of  speaker  from  1933-35,  Con- 
gressman Rogers  served  as  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  in  the  mid-thlrtles 
before  becoming  attorney  general  in 
1936.  Congressman  Rogers  also  worked 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  War  Labor  Board  before   being 


elected  to  the  82d  Congress  in  Novem- 
ber 1950. 

Congressman  Rogers  served  with  dis- 
tinction throughout  his  20  years  in 
Congress.  As  a  member  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  Congressman  Rogers 
was  at  the  forefront  of  the  great  civil 
rights  debate  of  the  1960's.  However, 
he  never  forgot  his  Colorado  ties,  and 
was  instrumental  in  getting  funding 
for  the  Chatfield  Dam  and  the  Big 
Thompson  transmountaln  irrigation 
project. 

Although  we  have  lost  a  good  friend, 
those  of  us  who  knew  Byron  Rogers 
can  take  consolation  that  we  are 
better  off  for  that  friendship.  For 
those  who  did  not  know  him.  they  will 
be  better  off  because  of  the  work  he 
did  In  his  years  of  public  service.* 
•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Byron  Rogers,  who 
passed  away  on  December  31,  1983,  In 
Denver. 

Byron  Rogers  had  a  tremendous 
record  of  public  service  spanning  over 
40  years.  His  political  career  began  In 
1929  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Colo- 
rado Legislature.  In  1934  he  became 
the  yoimgest  person  ever  to  serve  as 
attorney  general  of  Colorado  and  In 
1950  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
serving  with  Byron  Rogers  during 
most  of  the  time  he  worked  In  this 
body.  I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  high 
Integrity,  deep  personal  conviction, 
and  sound  judgment.  He  labored  tire- 
lessly and  effectively  on  behalf  of  civil 
rights  as  a  member  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Civil  Rights.  While  never  neglect- 
ing the  particular  needs  of  the  people 
of  Colorado  who  sent  him  to  Congress, 
Byron  Rogers  never  lost  sight  of  the 
needs  of  the  Nation.  He  was  a  most 
dedicated  public  servant  whose  many 
achievements  will  be  long  remem- 
bered, not  only  In  Colorado,  but  in  the 
Congress  as  well. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  Colorado 
have  been  saddened  by  his  passing.  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
Rogers  family.* 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  Byron  G. 
Rogers,  former  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Colorado,  who  died 
on  December  31,  1983,  at  age  83.  after 
a  long  and  brilliant  career  of  public 
service  spanning  more  than  40  years. 
Byron  was  my  friend,  and  I  always 
shall  cherish  his  advice  and  counsel 
during  my  first  6  years  In  Congress 
when  we  were  colleagues  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Byron  Rogers  served  our  country 
with  distinction  In  the  Army  during 
World  War  II.  After  his  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Denver  Law 
School  in  1925.  he  became  the  city  at- 
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torney  of  Las  Animas,  and  then  the 
county  attorney  of  Bent  County,  Colo. 
As  a  member  of  the  Colorado  General 
Assembly  from  1931  to  1935.  he  earned 
a  reputation  as  an  effective  legislator, 
and  was  elected  speaker  of  the  general 
assembly  in  1933. 

During  the  1930's,  Byron  ser\'ed  on 
the  legal  staffs  of  the  Agriculture  Ad- 
justment Administration  and  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Administration.  He 
was  assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Colorado  from  1934  to  1936. 
and  attorney  general  of  Colorado  from 
1936  to  1938. 

Byron  was  also  an  active  leader  in 
his  party,  serving  as  State  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  State  Central  Commit- 
tee of  Colorado  from  1941  to  1942,  and 
as  the  county  chairman  of  the  Denver 
Democratic  Central  Committee  from 
1945  to  1950. 

Elected  to  Congress  in  1950,  Byron 
Rogers  represented  his  constituents 
from  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Colorado  with  distinction  for  10 
consecutive  terms,  and  was  a  consist- 
ent champion  of  civil  rights  and  civil 
liberties  as  a  member  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  He  was  a  conscien- 
tious legislator,  and  one  of  the  most 
respected  and  effective  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Byron  was  a  dedicated 
American,  and  a  Congressman  of  out- 
standing ability,  deep  compassion,  and 
courage,  who  served  his  constituents 
with  a  personal  touch.  He  devoted  his 
life  to  the  betterment  of  his  citizens, 
and  compiled  an  outstanding  record  of 
achievement  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  His  dedica- 
tion to  high  standards  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  his  friends  and  all  Americans, 
and  his  commitment  to  civil  rights  and 
his  exemplary  service  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  those  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  him. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Helen; 
his  daughter,  Shirley:  his  sister, 
Mabel;  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family.* 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  fond  memories  that  I  rise  to  com- 
memorate the  achievements  of  Byron 
Rogers.  First  elected  to  Congress  In 
1950,  he  served  this  country  at  a  time 
when  many  of  our  basic  bieliefs  were 
being  questioned.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress  until  1970,  Byron  Rogers 
stood  out  as  a  leader  who  helped  steer 
this  country  through  the  midst  of  tur- 
bulent social  change. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Byron  in  Congress  for  10  years.  I 
looked  to  him  as  a  leader,  a  teacher,  a 
friend. 

In  Colorado,  his  work  may  be  re- 
membered through  the  physical  evi- 
dence of  the  Chatfield  Dam  and  the 
Colorado  Big  Thompson  transmoun- 
tain  irrigation  project. 

But  Byron  was  more  than  just  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  Colorado. 


He  was  truly  a  leader  of  the  people 
throughout  the  Nation.  As  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  he  was  in- 
fluential in  the  civil  rights  debate.  He 
was  a  mover  and  was  instrumental  in 
many  of  the  great  strides  made  in  civil 
rights  in  the  1960's. 

As  we  mourn  the  death  of  Byron 
Rogers  here  today,  it  is  evident  that 
many  of  his  accomplishments  will  live 
on.  For  Byron  Rogers  helped  lay  a 
strong  and  important  foundation  on 
which  later  Congresses  have  already 
expanded.  It  is  a  doctrine  that  seeks  to 
guarantee  the  civil  rights  of  all  people 
throughout  this  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife.  Helen,  his 
daughter,  and  others  that  knew  him. 
Byron  Rogers  will  be  remembered  in 
our  hearts.* 

•  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  paying  tribute  to 
Byron  Rogers,  who  was  an  able  and 
dedicated  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Byron  Rogers  was  a  devoted  public 
servant  who  demonstrated  a  tremen- 
dous loyalty  to  and  love  of  his  coun- 
try. In  all  of  his  assignments  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  Byron  Rogers' 
service  was  marked  by  a  high  sense  of 
conscience  and  duty.  He  established  an 
outstanding  record  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  on  many  occa- 
sions was  commended  for  his  leader- 
ship, judgment,  and  perseverance.  We 
all  considered  Byron  Rogers  one  of  the 
outstanding  legal  authorities  and 
called  upon  him  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion for  his  opinion  on  complicated 
legislative  proposals. 

It  was  a  distinct  honor  and  a  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  Byron  Rogers  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  regret  his 
death  and  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy to  the  members  of  his  family.* 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
death  of  Congressman  Byron  G. 
Rogers  this  body  has  lost  an  illustrious 
former  colleague  and  a  courageous 
champion  of  civil  rights. 

Byron  Rogers  and  I  became  close 
personal  friends  during  our  years  of 
service  together  on  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee.  Those  were  years  of 
difficult  conflict.  Throughout  that 
period,  Byron  worked  tirelessly  to 
bring  about  historic  changes  in  the 
law  to  guarantee  justice  and  equality 
to  all  our  citizens. 

While  serving  this  broader  constitu- 
ency, Byron  was  always  attentive  also 
to  the  requirements  of  the  people  of 
his  district.  Like  the  civil-rights  laws 
he  helped  create,  the  much-needed 
Federal  conservation  projects  he 
brought  to  Colorado  stand  as  monu- 
ments to  his  effectiveness  as  a  law- 
maker. 

Through  it  all.  whatever  the  cost  or 
consequences,  Byron  would  never  bend 
on  principle  or  alter  his  course  from 
what  he  thought  was  right.  He  was  a 


model  legislator,  a  modest  gentleman, 
a  wise  colleague,  and  a  good  friend. 

My  deepest  sympathies  go  to  his 
wife,  Helen,  and  to  his  daughter,  Shir- 
ley Ann.* 

•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  today  in  expressing  sorrow  at  the 
passing  on  New  Year's  Eve  of  Byron 
Rogers,  an  outstanding  public  servant 
and  a  member  of  this  body  for  22 
years.  When  I  came  to  Congress  Byron 
Rogers  had  already  been  a  Member  of 
the  House  for  16  years— liked  and  re- 
spected by  his  colleagues  and  his  con- 
stituency of  the  First  District  of  Colo- 
rado to  whom  he  rendered  distin- 
guished service.  I  benefited  greatly 
from  my  association  and  want  to  say 
how  proud  I  am  to  have  served  with 
him. 

The  contributions  Byron  Rogers 
made  to  his  country  were  tremen- 
dous—his good  work  extending  far 
beyond  the  Colorado  district  he  repre- 
sented so  outstandingly.  He  will  be  re- 
membered as  a  distinguished  legisla- 
tor, an  innovator,  a  community  stal- 
wart, and  a  fine  American. 

Byron  Roger's  vision  was  great,  his 
labors  unselfish,  and  his  dedication 
complete.  Such  a  man  always  stands 
tall  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  Americans 
and  such  a  man  never  dies.* 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  speak  with  a  heavy 
heart  in  the  knowledge  that  former 
Congressman  Byron  Rogers  passed 
away  this  past  December  31.  However, 
I  do  so  with  the  feeling  that  a  tribute 
to  him  is  well  In  order.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  in  Congress  with  Byron 
Rogers  and  felt  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  natural  and  able  leaders  that  I 
have  seen  here  in  the  House  since  I 
came  here  myself  in  1949.  He  was  a 
very  kind  and  delightful  friend  to  ev- 
eryone who  served  with  him  and  on 
behalf  of  all  those  who  had  some  prob- 
lem that  he  could  solve  or  help  to 
solve. 

Congressman  Rogers  began  his  polit- 
ical career  in  1929  by  serving  in  the 
Colorado  Legislature,  became  the 
State  attorney  general,  and  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress  in  1950,  with  eight 
more  successful  elections  to  Congress. 
He  was  a  down-to-earth  man  with 
great  concern  for  people  who  needed 
help  and  he  gave  of  his  energies  and 
efforts  with  all  the  strength  that  he 
had  to  help  wherever  he  could.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  serve  with  him  and  I  join 
with  all  of  my  colleagues  here  in  send- 
ing our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  be- 
loved family.* 

•  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  of  my  colleague, 
Mrs.  ScHROEDER,  to  Offer  an  opportuni- 
ty for  this  body  to  memorialize  the  life 
and  career  of  former  Representative 
Byron  Giles  Rogers  of  Colorado,  who 
died  early  Saturday  morning  on  De- 
cember 31.  1983. 
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THE  CRUSADE  FOR  EDUCA- 
TION OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  DA- 
BROWSKI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


r^^  i ;_ 


Stan,  and  India. 

Doc  completed  his  secondary  educa- 
tion at  the  Orchard  Lakes  Schools, 
and  7  years  later  obtained  a  medical 
diploma  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
Medical  School  in  Chicago.  For  the 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  ScHROEDER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr    AvTfTTWTin    fnr  S  minutes,  todav. 
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Although  Byron  Rogers'  tenure  in 
the  House  preceded  that  of  every 
member  of  our  State's  current  delega- 
tion, his  work  on  behalf  of  Colorado, 
especially  the  city  of  Denver,  will  most 
certainly  last  well  beyond  the  tenure 
of  each  of  us.  His  work  is  perhaps  best 
summarized  by  former  Denver  Mayor 
Bill  McNichols,  who  called  Rogers  a 
"quiet  and  extremely  effective  man 
who  brought  Denver  from  town  to  city 
with  urban  renewal  legislation  that 
never  would  have  gotten  through  Con- 
gress without  his  guidance.  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  one  thing 
that  the  life  of  Mr.  Byron  Giles 
Rogers  symbolizes  it  is  that  he  was  a 
man  who,  despite  the  pressures  of 
public  office  during  his  10  terms, 
never  forgot  about  the  folks  back 
home.  There  can  be  no  better  reward 
for  service  in  this  body  than  the  grati- 
tude and  respect  of  ones  constituents. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Byron  Giles  Rogers  was 
without  doubt  a  man  appreciated  and 
respected  by  his  constituents.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thai  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  life,  character,  and 
public  service  of  the  late  Honorable 
Byron  Rogers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
then  objection  vO  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado? 

Thf.ri'  was  no  objection. 


ADDRESSING  CONCERNS  OF 
LEGISLATION  ON  THE  HOUSE 
CALENDAR  THIS  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  is  recoRnized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
just  going  to  take  a  few  minutes  this 
afternoon  ic  talk  a  little  bit  about  the 
schedule  for  this  week,  given  the  fact 
that  some  of  us  announced  last  week 
thai  we  would  be  attempting,  insofar 
as  we  could,  to  see  to  it  ihat  the  con- 
cerns of  the  American  people  with 
regard  to  the  liberal  welfare  state  get 
addre.ssed  on  this  floor  in  the  course  of 
GUI  legislative  scheduling. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thought  what  I 
would  do  today  is  indicate  that  as  we 
go  through  the  schedule  this  week  and 
are  looking  at  bills  that  have  been 
brought  before  us  by  the  House  lead- 
ership this  week.  I  would  say  thai  we 
will  attempt  in  the  course  of  the  week 
to  also  talk  about  some  of  those  issues 
that  we  believe  are  more  reflective  of  a 
conservative  opportunity  society  than 
the  liberal  welfare  state  practices  that 
are  so  often  represented  on  this  floor. 

For  example,  earlier  today  we  debat- 
ed in  general  debate  only  the  library 
ser\-ices  bill  that  will  come  onto  the 


floor  for  amendment  tomorrow.  When 
that  bill  comes  out  for  amendment,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  we  from  the 
conservative  opportunity  society  point 
of  view  will  want  to  speak  to  the  issue 
of  jobs  in  that  bill.  One  of  the  issues 
that  the  chairman  from  the  commit- 
tee admitted  in  the  debate  today  that 
is  in  that  bill  is  something  called 
Davis-Bacon  Act  provisions.  Those  are 
special  interest,  big  labor  provisions 
that  are  in  there  that  limit  the 
number  of  job  opportunities  and  also 
limit  the  number  of  facilities  that  can 
be  purchased  with  the  money  that  we 
spend  out  of  this  Congress  for  librar- 
ies. 

We  will  come  to  the  floor  tomorrow 
with  a  jobs  amendment  that  will  indi- 
cate that  where  the  States  see  a  poten- 
tial of  creating  more  jobs  as  a  result  of 
eliminating  things  like  Davis-Bacon, 
that  we  will  in  fact  allow  them  to  do 
that,  we  will  allow  them  to  get  a 
waiver  of  those  previsions,  thereby 
creating  more  jobs. 

Our  idea  behind  the  conservative  op- 
portunities society  is  to  provide  great- 
er job  opportunities.  This  will  be  a  job- 
opportunity-oriented  amendment,  and 
it  will  be  done  as  a  contrast  to  the  bill 
before  us.  which  specifically  has  provi- 
sions in  it  which  limit  the  number  of 
job  opportunities  to  be  made  available 
with  Federal  money. 

We  also  understand  that  tomorrow 
we  will  debate  a  bill  and  have  an  op- 
portunity to  amend  tne  bill  on  educa- 
tional excellence.  Anc"  that  also  is 
something  that  1  think  both  the  liber- 
al welfare  state  and  a  conservative  op- 
portunity society  probably  share,  but 
we  come  at  it  from  different  direc- 
tions. For  example,  in  the  oonson'ative 
opportunity  society,  we  be'ieve  that 
people  ought  to  be  Judged  on  their 
merit.  So.  therefore,  I  am  certain  that 
there  will  be  amendments  brought  to 
the  floor  that  will  deal  with  the  merit 
pay  issue  and  also  with  the  school  dis- 
cipline issue,  since  one  of  the  things 
that  is  impacting  on  the  ability  of 
teachers  to  do  a  good  job  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  a  breakdown  in  disci- 
pline within  the  schools 
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So  those  are  amendments  that  will 
seek  to  address  some  of  the  agenda 
that  we  would  like  to  see  brought  to 
this  floor. 

Later  on  in  the  week  we  are  going  to 
be  discussing  the  Earthquake  Reduc- 
tion and  Fire  Pievention  Act.  There  I 
think  one  of  the  things  that  we  would 
w.-int  to  emphasize  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Conservative  Opportunit^ 
Society  is  the-whole  idea  of  the  contri- 
bution that  volunteer  fire  companies 
make  in  this  country.  One  of  the 
things  fnat  wp  often  hear  on  this  floor 
is  that  the  only  way  that  we  can  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  ol  people  is 
with  some  kind  of  Federal  program, 
and  yet  for  300  years  or  so  out  across 


America  volunteer  fire  companies 
have  made  a  direct  contribution  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  people  of 
their  local  communities  through  their 
work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  want  to  rec- 
ognize that,  and  recognize  that  here  is 
one  way  where  communities  are  pro- 
viding for  their  own  needs  and  provid- 
ing for  it  in  a  way  that  ought  to  be 
commended,  so  we  will  probably  want 
to  have  some  language  dealing  with 
the  outstanding  work  the  volunteer 
fire  companies  have  done  over  a  period 
of  100  years  or  200  years  in  providing 
just  that  kind  of  service  to  their  com- 
munities. 

Then  later,  Mr.  Speaker,  scheduled 
on  the  floor  is  a  bill  dealing  with  child 
abuse.  I  think  there,  again,  all  of  us 
share  the  desire  to  do  those  things 
which  are  necessary  to  prevent  child 
abuse  in  this  country.  However,  I 
think  we  would  want  to  address  a 
couple  issues  that  do  not  seem  to  be 
addressed  in  the  bill. 

For  example,  the  issue  of  abortion  is 
not  addressed  at  all  in  the  bill,  and  yet 
one  of  the  crudest  forms  of  child 
abuse  that  exists  in  this  country  is 
when  we  literally  take  the  life  of  chil- 
dren through  the  abortion  process.  So 
that  aspect  of  child  abuse  will  certain- 
ly be  something  that  we  will  want  to 
deal  with  in  the  bill  that  comes  before 
us. 

Also,  while  the  bill  deals  with  the 
issue  of  child  pornography,  which  is 
one  of  the  more  horrendous  examples 
of  child  abuse  in  our  society  today, 
where  commercial  exploitat'on  uses 
children  in  sexup.lly  deviant  kinds  of 
ways  in  order  to  exploit  them  for 
profit  tnose  kinds  of  things,  of  course. 
are  important  to  us  all  and  that  is  ad- 
dressed in  the  bill.  However,  the  bill 
does  not  deal  with  another  aspect  that 
we  have  become  aware  of  in  recent 
years,  and  that  is  the  whole  issue  of 
child  prostitution,  where  runaways 
and  other  children  sometimes  are  kid- 
naped for  purposes  of  being  forced 
into  prostitution  in  the  streets  of  our 
cities,  and  this  is  done  by  organized 
crime.  We  may  well  in  that  bill  want 
to  address  that  issue  as  well  as  the 
child  pornography  issue. 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  that.  I 
think,  from  the  standpoint  of  our  view 
of  the  world  that  we  will  want  to  see 
the  House  debate  and  probably  vote 
upon.  Those  are  things  which  I  think 
we  can  do  in  a  way  that  will  assure  the 
American  people  that  they  do  begin  to 
see  a  record  and  a  contrast  between 
two  differing  points  of  view  on  this 
floor. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2510.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 


710:  94  Stat.  31.  34:  95  Stat.  1520)  Arms 
Export  Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2520.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  offer  to  sell  certain  de- 
fense articles  and  services  to  Egypt  (Trans- 
mittal No.  84-28),  pursuant  to  AECA.  sec- 
tion   Q<:fK^   lan   Oot     7d1-   O^   fiiat     inn     ISSQ 


31,  1983,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2531.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
Judicial  Center,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  for 
1983.  pursuant  to  28  tJ.S.C.  623(b):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2532.  A   letter  from  the   President   and 
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THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  CRUSADE  FOR  EDUCA- 
TION OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  DA- 
BROWSKI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Cnisade  for  Education  of  the  Knights 
of  Dabrowski  which  will  be  celebrated 
at  the  Starlight  Inn  in  Chicago  on 
February  4.  This  charitable  organiza- 
tion based  in  Chicago  for  the  last 
decade  has  provided  financial  assist- 
ance for  needy  Polish-American  stu- 
dents to  allow  them  to  obtain  a  higher 
education. 

The  work  and  the  contributions  to 
our  community  of  the  Knights  of  Da- 
browski are  commendable  indeed.  The 
guiding  principle  of  the  Crusade  for 
Education  is  that  all  children  regard- 
less of  their  family's  social  or  financial 
status,  are  entitled  to  a  quality  educa- 
tion, and  the  members  of  the  crusade 
have  devoted  endless  hours  and  have 
obtained  countless  monetary  dona- 
tions to  help  talented  students  of  Po- 
lonia.  who  lack  the  necessary  re- 
sources, to  meet  ever-rising  tuition  re- 
quirements. The  Knights  of  Da- 
browski are  most  active  in  providing 
help  at  the  graduate  level,  and  have 
pursued  their  goals  under  the  motto, 
"Dedication,  Service,  and  Sacrifice  on 
Behalf  of  Others." 

During  the  past  10  years,  the  Cru- 
sade for  Education  has  served  the 
community  by  providing  information 
on  educational  and  career  opportuni- 
ties, as  well  as  up-to-date  information 
on  available  sources  of  financial  aid. 
Also,  members  of  the  crusade  have 
participated  in  documentary  and  spe- 
cial programs  on  Polish  history  and 
culture  on  local  television  stations. 

Most  importantly,  the  Crusade  for 
Education  has  provided  financial  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  interest-free 
loans  and  scholarships  to  full-time  stu- 
dents at  accredited  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  has  sponsored  the 
Annual  Crusade  for  Education  Tele- 
thon which  not  only  serves  as  the  pri- 
mary source  of  funding,  but  also  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  local  per- 
formers to  showcase  their  talents. 

At  this  year's  10th  anniversary  cele- 
bration. Dr.  Edward  J.  Wajda,  founder 
of  the  crusr.de,  posthumously  will  re- 
ceive the  Cross  of  the  Black  Knight, 
the  highest  honor  the  Knights  of  Da- 
browski can  bestow,  in  recognition  of 
his  many  years  of  community  service 
to  Polania.  Dr.  Wajda,  known  affec- 
tionately as  "Doc, "  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1945  with  a  group  of  30  other 
refugee  boys,  after  spending  his  ado- 
lescent years  in  a  Soviet  labor  camp,  a 
victim  of  Soviet  conducted  mass  depor- 
tations of  Poles  into  Siberia,  and  later 


in  various  refugee  camps  in  Iran,  Paki- 
stan, and  India. 

Doc  completed  his  secondary  educa- 
tion at  the  Orchard  Lakes  Schools, 
and  7  years  later  obtained  a  medical 
diploma  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
Medical  School  in  Chicago.  For  the 
next  2  years  he  served  the  United 
States  with  distinction  as  a  captain  in 
the  U.S.  Army,  and  in  1958,  returned 
to  Chicago,  where  he  entered  private 
practice. 

Back  in  Chicago,  he  resumed  an 
active  role  in  the  Boys  Prom  Poland 
Fraternity,  a  charitable  organization 
founded  by  the  31  Orchard  LAke 
alumni,  which  later  evolved  into  the 
Knights  of  Dabrowski.  Through  Doc's 
dedicated  leadership  and  guidance,  the 
Crusade  for  Education  was  founded 
and  won  the  support  of  the  Polish 
community. 

Doc  was  a  caring,  kind,  compassion- 
ate man.  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
Polish-American  community,  and  rec- 
ognized that  helping  needy  college  stu- 
dents finance  their  education  was  cru- 
cial to  enable  Poles  to  advance  In 
America,  to  integrate  Poles  in  the 
mainstream  of  American  life,  and  to 
make  America  strong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  10th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Crusade  for  Education  of  the 
Knights  of  Dabrowski.  I  join  with 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  in  the 
11th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent,  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  great  humanitar- 
ian efforts  and  achievements  of  Doc 
Wajda.  and  I  congratulate  the  Knights 
of  Dabrowski  on  their  contributions  to 
our  community  and  wish  them  contin- 
ued success  in  the  years  ahead  in  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  educate 
our  country's  youth. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FoRSYTHE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  Illness. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  ScHROEDER)  to  rcvlsc  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bartlett)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  McDade.  for  60  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 31. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 31. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
January  31. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 31. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 31. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bartlett)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Corcoran  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Shumway  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  ScHROEDER)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instauices. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  In  10  In- 
stances 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  In  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Beilenson  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Stark  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Waxman  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Daschle  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  MacKay. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Harkin. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  2211.  An  act  to  reduce  the  rates  of  pay 
of  Members  of  Congress  by  the  amount  of 
the  increase  taking  effect  on  January  1. 
1984.  tind  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday.  January  31,  1984,  at 
12  o'cl(x:k  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2510.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Navy's  propsed  sale  of  certain  defense 
articles  to  Australia  (Transmittal  No.  84- 
26).  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-106.  section 
813  (91  Stat.  337);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2511.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  certain  de- 
fense articles  to  Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittal 
No.  84-21).  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-106. 
section  813  (91  Stat.  337);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2512.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  Impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
articles  to  Italy  (Transmittal  No.  84-27). 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-106.  section  813 
(91  Stat.  337);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2513.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
articles  to  Egypt  (Transmittal  No.  84-28). 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-106.  section  813 
(91  Stat.  337);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2514.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  operational  test  and 
evaluation  report  covering  fiscal  year  1983. 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  136(g)(1)  (97  Stat. 
685);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2515.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  report  on  the 
progress  being  made  toward  the  provision  of 
a  free  appropriate  public  education  for  all 
handicapped  children,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  91-230.  section  618(d)(1)  (89  Stat.  792); 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2516.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  offer  to  sell  certain  de- 
fense articles  and  services  to  Saudi  Arabia 
(Transmittal  No.  84-24).  pursuant  to  A£CA. 
section  36(b)  (90  SUt.  741;  93  Stat.  708.  709. 
710;  94  Stat.  31.  34;  95  SUt.  1520)  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2517.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  offer  to  sell  certain  de- 
fense articles  and  services  to  Australia 
(Transmittal  No.  84-26).  pursuant  to  AECA. 
section  36(b)  (90  Stat.  741;  93  Stat.  708.  709. 
710;  94  SUt.  31.  34;  95  Stat.  1520)  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2518.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  offer  to  sell  certain  de- 
fense articles  and  services  to  Italy  (Trans- 
mittal No.  84-27).  pursuant  to  AECA.  sec- 
tion 36(b)  (90  SUt.  741;  93  SUt.  708.  709. 
710;  94  Stat.  31.  34;  95  Stat.  1520)  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2519.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Air  Force's  offer  to  sell  cerUln 
defense  articles  and  services  to  Saudi  Arabia 
(Transmittal  No.  84-21),  pursuant  to  AECA, 
section  36(b)  (90  Stat.  741;  93  SUt.  708,  709. 


710;  94  SUt.  31.  34;  95  Stat.  1520)  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2520.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  offer  to  sell  cerUin  de- 
fense articles  and  services  to  Egypt  (Trans- 
mittal No.  84-28).  pursuant  to  AECA.  sec- 
tion 36(b)  (90  Stat.  741;  93  SUt.  708.  709. 
710;  94  Stat.  31.  34;  95  SUt.  1520)  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2521.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  proposed  offer  to  sell 
certain  defense  articles  and  services  to  Leba- 
non (TransmitUl  No.  84-30).  pursuant  to 
AECA.  section  36(b)  (90  SUt.  741;  93  SUt. 
708.  709.  710;  94  Stat.  31.  34;  95  SUt.  1520) 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2522.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
visor for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
SUte.  transmitting  copies  of  International 
agreements,  other  then  treaties,  entered 
Into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a)  (92  SUt.  993);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2523.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  transmitting  a 
report  of  political  contributions  by  Ambas- 
sador-designate to  the  Holy  See,  William  A. 
Wilson,  and  members  of  his  family,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  96-465.  section  304(b)(2); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2524.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  of  surplus  real  property  transferred 
for  public  health  purposes  in  fiscal  year 
1983,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  30.  1949. 
chapter  288.  section  203(o)  (90  Stat.  2454); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2525.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commission's  activities  under  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  calendar 
year  1983.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j);  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 

2526.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  evaluation  of  the  system  of  Internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  in 
effect  during  the  year  ended  December  31. 
1983.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2527.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing, transmitting  a  report  on  the  evaluation 
of  the  system  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  in  effect  during  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1983.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2528.  A  letter  from  the  Governor.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  evaluation  of  the  system  of  internal 
accounting  and  administrative  control  in 
effect  during  the  year  ended  December  31. 
1983.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2529.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission,  transmitting  the 
Commission's  activities  for  calendar  year 
1983  under  the  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2530.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  evaluation  of  the  system  of  In- 
ternal accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol in  effect  for  the  year  ended  December 


31.  1983.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Govermnent  Operations. 

2531.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
Judicial  Center,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  for 
1983.  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  623(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2532.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer.  Little  League  Base- 
ball, transmitting  the  league's  annual  report 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
88-378.  section  14(b);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

2533.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  12th  annual  report 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  together  with  com- 
ments and  recommendations,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-63.  section  4(b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2534.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  indicating  that 
no  professional  and  scientific  positions  were 
esUblished  In  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  during  1983,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  3104(b);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser\'ice. 

2535.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gener- 
al. U.S.  Postal  Service,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Postal  Service  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  pursuant  to  39  U.S.C.  2402; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

2536.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  seventh  annual 
report  of  the  activities  under  the  Electric 
and  Hybrid  Vehicle  Research.  Development, 
and  Demonstration  Act  of  1976.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  94-413.  section  14  (93  SUt. 
1336);  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

2537.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  third  annual 
report  of  activities  under  the  Methane 
TransporUtion  Research.  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1980.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-512.  section  9;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 

2538.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

2539.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1983  in- 
cluding the  activities,  progress,  and  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  Corporation,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  96-294.  section  177(d)(1); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 

H.R.  4681.  A  bill  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  polygraph  examinations  and  pre- 
publication  review  requirements  by  Federal 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
HR.    4682.    A    bill   entitled:    the     Home 
Buyers  Assistance  Act  of  1984":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    FRANK    (for    himself.    Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Dorgan. 
Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Tallon.  and  Mr.  Won  Pat): 
HR.  4683.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  direct 
medicare   reimbursement    for  ser\ices   per- 
formed   by    registered    nurse    anesthetists: 
jointly,   to   the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr    MacKAY    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
gren): 
H.R.  4684.  A  bill  to  establish  a  coordinated 
national  nutrition  monitoring  and  related 
research    program,    and    a    comprehensive 
plan  for  the  assessment  and  maintenance  of 
the  nutritional   and  dietary  status  of  the 
U.S.  population  and  the  nutritional  quality 
of  the  U.S.  food  supply,  with  provision  for 
the  conduct  of  scientific  research  and  devel- 
opment  in  support   of  such   program   and 
plan:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Montgomery,     and     Mr.     Hammer- 

SCHMIDT): 

H.R.  4685.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  certain  dollar  limi- 
tations under  Veterans'  Administration 
housing  programs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt, 
Mr  Daschle,  and  Mr  Penny): 

H.R.  4686.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  grave  markers 
in  national  cemeteries  be  upright:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 

H.R  4687.  A  bill  to  require  that  not  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  budget  authority  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  may  be  obligated  during  the  last  2 
calendar  months  of  a  fiscal  year:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  WISE: 

H.R.  4688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 

H.J  Res.  460.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  November  12  through  Novem- 
ber 18.  1984.  as  "National  Reyes  Syndrome 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 

H.  Res.  406.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  2d  session  of  the  98th  Congress:  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 

H.  Res.  407.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  'H.J. 
Res.  84)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 


Constitution  guaranteeing  the  right  of  life 
to  the  unborn;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  408.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  100)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  permitting  prayer  in  public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  409.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  243)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  altering  Federal  budget  proce- 
dures; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  410.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  404)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  allowing  item  veto  in  appro- 
priation bllls;'to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

315.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  relative 
to  a  citizenship  petition:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

316.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  relative  to  the  Grays 
Harbor  improvement  project:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII: 
Mr.  CHAPPELL  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
4689)  for  the  relief  of  Horst  Bliedung:  and 
his  wife.  Ellen  Bliedung:  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  501:  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  507:  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Rowland. 

H.R.  1377:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1607:  Mr.  Madigan  and  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho. 

H.R.  1797:  Mr.  Whittaker. 

H.R.  1965:  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  2380:  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr. 
Reid.  and  Mr.  Florio. 

H.R.  2468:  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Price.  Mrs. 
Schneider,  and  Mr.  Conte. 

H.R.  2495:  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R,  3140:  Mr  Petri. 

H.R.  3265:  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  3277:  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr,  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  3282:  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
McCloskey 

H.R.    3985:    Mr.   Hawkins   and   Mr.   Jef 

FORDS. 

H  R.  4049:  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Barnard. 
and  Mr.  Feighan. 


H.R.  4050:  Mr,  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Barnard. 
and  Mr.  Feighan. 

H.R.  4051:  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Barnard. 
and  Mr,  Feighan, 

H.R.  4105:  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr,  Vander 
Jagt.  Mr.  EcKART.  and  Mr,  Volkmer, 

H.R,  4155:  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Ratchford.  and 
Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  4447:  Mr,  Solarz,  Mr,  Roybal,  and 
Mr,  Lehman  of  Florida. 

H,R,  4594:  Mr,  Durbin.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr. 
Dorgan,  Mr,  Daschle.  Mr,  Erdreich,  Mr, 
Simon,  and  Mr,  Hance, 

H,R,  4642:  Mr,  Roe,  Mr,  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr,  Berman.  Mr,  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Mr.  Daschle. 

H.J.  Res.  154:  Mr.  Green. 

H.J,  Res,  247;  Mr.  McNulty  Mr,  Barnes. 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mr,  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr,  Aspin, 
Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Pashayan.  and  Mr. 
Studds, 

H,J,  Res,  327:  Mr,  Fazio.  Mr,  Daschle.  Mr. 
Mavroules.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah,  and  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan. 

H,J,  Res,  382:  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Corrada. 
Mr,  Gore.  Mr,  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  Mr,  Tauke, 

H.J.  Res.  389:  Mr,  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H,  Res.  327:  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Barnard. 
and  Mr.  Feighan. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerks  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

306.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Italian-American  Labor  Council,  Inc.,  New 
York,  relative  to  continued  support  of 
NATO;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  .Af- 
fairs. 

307.  Also,  petition  of  the  Joint  Baltic 
American  National  Committee.  Rockville, 
Md..  relative  to  the  Baltic  Stales:  lo  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

308.  Also,  petition  of  the  PROTEST 
Group.  Takoma  Park.  Md..  relative  tc  the 
imprisoned  leaders  of  Solidarity  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  for  Social  Self-de- 
fense-KOR  (KSS-KOR);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

309.  Also,  petition  o'  the  Italian-American 
Labor  Council,  Inc..  New  York,  relative  to 
the  Immigration  Reform  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

310.  Also,  petition  of  the  Italian- American 
Labor  Council.  Inc..  New  York  relative  to 
foreign  trade:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.Pv.  1904 
By  Mr.  LUNGREN; 
—Page  2  line  18.  insert  "between  abortion, 
between  child  pornography."  after  'unem- 
ployment.". 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

O  praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  nations: 
praise  him,  all  ye  people.  For  his  mer- 
ciful kindness  is  great  toward  us:  and 
the  truth  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever. 
Praise  ye  the  lord.— Psa.\m  117. 

Almighty  God.  Lord  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  we  thank  Thee  that  history  is 
not  capricious,  that  it  is  not  absurd  as 
one  existentialist  noted— that  in  the 
word  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  charac- 
ters, history  is  not  a  "tale  told  by  an 
idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing."  We  thank  Thee  that  history 
has  meaning  and  purpose— that  it  is 
going  somewhere  because  Thou  dost 
have  a  plan.  We  thank  Thee  that  we 
are  part  of  that  plan.  Give  us  the  hu- 
mility to  acknowledge  this  and  to  con- 
form our  lives  to  Thy  purpose. 

We  want  to  thank  Thee,  gracious 
Heavenly  Father,  for  the  long  years  of 
service  in  this  Chamber  of  Ben  Fir- 
shein.  Official  Reporter  of  Debates, 
and  commend  his  loved  ones  to  Thee 
in  their  loss.  May  they  enjoy  Thy  com- 
fort and  peace.  In  the  name  of  Him 
who  is  the  Lord  of  life  and  history,  we 
pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  issued  on  Friday  by 
the  Senate,  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
has  been  dispensed  with;  the  call  of 
the  calendar  has  been  dispensed  with; 
no  resolutions  shall  come  over  under 
the  rule;  and  the  morning  hour  is 
deemed  to  have  expired.  After  the  two 
leaders  are  recognized,  Mr.  President, 
under  the  standing  order,  special 
orders  have  been  provided  in  favor  of 
three  Senators  for  15  minutes  each,  to 
be  followed  by  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  time  for  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration 
of  S.  1762,  which  is  the  so-called  crime 
package,  at  which  time,  committee 
amendments  will  be  taken  up  and  con- 
sidered, to  be  followed  by  amendments 


that  may  be  offered  from  the  floor.  I 
understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
has  a  number  of  amendments  that  he 
will  offer,  but  that  it  should  not  re- 
quire an  excessive  length  of  time  to 
consider  them.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
leadership  then  that  we  may  be  able 
to  finish  this  bill  today;  if  not  today, 
by  tomorrow. 

I  anticipate  a  regular  session  today, 
extending  until  5:30  or  6  o'clock. 
There  may  be  votes  today,  depending 
on  disposition  of  several  amendments 
that  may  be  offered. 

proposed  schedule 

After  this  bill  is  disposed  of,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  five  other  measures  that 
may  be  ancillary  to  the  consideration 
of  this  package.  They  are  the  death 
penalty  bill,  the  habeas  corpus  bill, 
the  exclusionary  rule  bill,  the  Federal 
Torts  Claim  Act,  and  the  career  crimi- 
nal bill— not  necessarily  in  that  order. 
I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  try  to 
dispose  of  this  entire  package,  includ- 
ing these  five  items,  before  we  go  out 
for  the  Lincoln  Day  break,  which 
begins  on  February  10.  I  hope  that  we 
can  do  some  other  things  as  well. 

For  instance,  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  comes  to  mind  and  perhaps  a 
nomination  or  two.  I  am  thinking  par- 
ticularly of  the  nomination  of  Ambas- 
sador Wilson  to  be  the  President's  rep- 
resentative to  the  Vatican,  which  has 
been  submitted  but  not  yet  reported. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  the 
outlook  as  I  can  identify  it  at  this 
time.  I  plan  to  ask  the  minority  leader 
if  he  will  agree  to  meet  with  me  some- 
time before  our  caucuses  on  Tuesday 
and  we  shall  discuss  this  matter  fur- 
ther at  that  time.  That  is  an  overview, 
as  I  see  it,  through  February  10. 


I  also  hope  that  we  may  see  the  re- 
sumption of  what  I  think  of  as  a 
normal  two-term  cycle  for  Presidents 
and  Vice  Presidents  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  explore  in 
detail  nor  argue  at  length  the  political 
ramifications  of  this  matter,  but  I 
wish  the  record  to  show  that  I  enthu- 
siastically support  the  President's  de- 
cision made  last  evening.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  that  subject  in  the 
course  of  the  day  and  certainly  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  weeks  and 
months. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  have  noth- 
ing further  to  say  at  this  moment.  If  I 
have  any  time  remaining.  I  reserve  it.  I 
yield  now  to  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  DECISION  TO 
STAND  FOR  RENOMINATION 
AND  REELECTION 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  conunend  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Vice  I>resident  of  the  United  States  for 
the  announcement  that  was  made  last 
evening  by  the  President  that  they 
will  both  stand  for  renomination  and 
reelection.  I  was  asked  by  the  press 
how  I  felt  about  that,  and  I  told  them 
what  I  would  like  to  repeat  now:  I 
think  the  President  has  earned  the 
right  to  continue  with  undertakings 
that  he  has  begun  in  his  first  term.  I 
hope  that  he  will  be  reelected.  I  shall 
work  hard  for  that  purpose. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  com- 
bine my  10  minutes  under  the  stand- 
ing order  with  my  15  minutes  under 
the  special  order  and  have  both  run 
together  so  that  I  shall  have  25  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  portion 
of  that  25  minutes  that  I  have  not 
used  be  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAN  and,  following  that,  by  Mr.  Pell 
if  there  is  anything  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  shall  be  spending  it 
by  talking  in  concert  about  a  certain 
matter. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  LONG 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon  has  been  marked  by 
agony,  anguish  and  mounting  confu- 
sion since  last  summer.  American  ma- 
rines, as  part  of  a  peacekeeping  force, 
have  gradually  found  themselves  em- 
broiled in  factional  warfare  and  seem- 
ingly endless  political  turmoil.  It  has 
become  more  and  more  clear  that  a 
peacekeeping  force  cannot,  by  defini- 
tion, perform  its  mission  successfully 
if  a  niunber  of  parties  to  the  fighting 
do  not  perceive  that  force  as  neutral. 

Last  September  the  Senate  engaged 
in  a  major  debate  over  the  wisdom  of 
keeping  U.S.  Marines  in  Lebanon  as 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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part  of  a  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  there.  I  and  the  overwhelming 
remainder  of  Democratic  Senators  had 
serious  misgivings  over  giving  the 
President  an  18-month  authorization 
to  keep  our  men  on  the  ground  in  Leb- 
anon. Wp  viewed  thi.s  a.s  p.<wpntiallv  an 


front  in  that  land,  and  the  kind  of  dif- 
ficulties we  will  continue  to  face  there. 
The  Commission  examined  in  great 
depth  the  security  measures  in  place 
both  before  and  after  the  October 
bombing,  the  adequacy  of  the  intelli- 
gence available  to  us  and  how  well  we 


vague  and  confused.  When  policy  is 
muddled,  then  it  is  understandable 
why  the  military  mission  is  confused. 
Clearly,  the  officers  in  the  military 
chain  of  command  did  not  understand 
their  role— the  military  mission  was 
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there  is  not  basic  protection  for  our 
men  in  a  situation  of  obvious  threat, 
then  keeping  them  in  that  environ- 
ment is  irresponsible  and  unjustifi- 
able. 

I  would  hope  that  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Senate  will  act  on 


bility  in  the  area  and  bloody  intercom- 
munal  conflict.  In  the  last  8  years, 
Lebanon  has  been  torn  apart  as  con- 
tinued instability  and  chaos  have 
taken  a  relentless  toll.  Given  that 
background,  the  idea  of  staying  untU 
there  is  stability  in  Lebanon  is  not  re- 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  now  to  continue  and  conclude 
this  colloquy,  which  our  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  made  possible  in 
cooperation  with  the  eminent  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations.    I   would   like   to 
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part  of  a  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  there.  I  and  the  overwhelming 
remainder  of  Democratic  Senators  had 
serious  misgivings  over  giving  the 
President  an  18-month  authorization 
to  keep  our  men  on  the  ground  in  Leb- 
anon. We  viewed  this  as  essentially  an 
open-ended  commitment  for  a  task 
which  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  the  ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
(Mr.  NuNN).  has  aptly  termed  "mission 
impossible." 

The  18-month  authorization  for  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon  was  passed 
on  the  Senate  floor  on  September  29, 
1983.  by  a  vote  of  54  to  46;  43  of  45 
Democratic  Senators  voted  no. 

Our  marines,  over  the  weeks  and 
months  of  1983,  became  targets  for 
sniper  and  artillery  attacks  and  then 
for  terrorism  which  culminated  in  the 
terrible  tragedy  on  October  23,  1983— a 
calculated  act  of  destruction  which 
claimed  the  young  lives  of  241  ma- 
rines. 

The  same  week  of  that  tragedy,  on 
October  29,  1983,  the  conference  of 
Democratic  Senators  adopted,  without 
opposition,  a  resolution  that  the  ad- 
ministration make  every  effort  to  re- 
place the  current  multinational  force 
with  other  forces  which  would  be  per- 
ceived as  more  neutral,  or  by  a  U.N. 
force. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  continue  to  urge  the 
President  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  to  begin  the  process— diplomati- 
cally and  in  concert  with  our  partners 
in  the  multinational  force— necessary 
to  get  our  troops  off  the  ground  in 
Lebanon. 

Time  and  time  again.  Senators  came 
to  this  floor  to  voice  their  reservations 
over  the  rather  vaguely  defined  and 
apparently  changing  mission  of  the 
multinational  force  in  Lebanon.  Time 
and  time  again  I  and  other  Senators 
wrote  the  President  and  questioned 
his  representatives  in  congressional 
hearings  as  to  the  nature  of,  first,  our 
policy  objectives  in  Lebanon  and, 
second,  the  role  of  American  Armed 
Forces  in  fulfilling  those  policy  objec- 
tives by  virtue  of  their  participation  in 
the  multinational  force. 

In  the  midst  of  the  growing  national 
restlessness  and  confusion  over  the  sit- 
uation in  Lebanon,  we  now  have  the 
benefit  of  a  report  by  a  Pentagon  com- 
mission established  to  conduct  an  in- 
dependent inquiry  into  the  attack  on 
the  Marine  headquarters  in  Beirut  on 
October  23,  1983.  The  report  is  thor- 
ough, candid,  and  remarkably  tough. 
It  is  an  exceptional  document,  pro- 
duced by  highly  respected  professional 
soldiers  and  analysts,  primarily  retired 
military  flag  officers  whose  integrity 
and  judgment  are  unquestioned.  It  de- 
serves the  close  study  of  every  Senator 
and  every  citizen  who  is  concerned 
about  where  we  have  been  in  Lebanon, 
the  nature  of  the  problems  we  con- 


front in  that  land,  and  the  kind  of  dif- 
ficulties we  will  continue  to  face  there. 

The  Commission  examined  in  great 
depth  the  security  measures  in  place 
both  before  and  aJter  the  October 
bombing,  the  adequacy  of  the  intelli- 
gence available  to  us  and  how  well  we 
digest  and  use  it  in  a  real-time  oper- 
ational environment,  the  handling  of 
the  casualties,  the  problems  with  the 
chain  of  command  from  top  to  t>ottom, 
and  the  general  problems  we  confront 
in  an  era  of  state-sponsored  terrorism. 
The  report  contains  lessons  which  go 
beyond  Lebanon.  It  includes  findings 
of  fact  and  reconunendations  which 
pertain  to  Lebanon  which  I  believe 
should  be  addressed  during  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  if  the 
administration  and  the  Congress 
follow  up  on  the  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  product  deliv- 
ered by  Adm.  Robert  Long's  team  in  a 
way  which  matches  that  report's  pro- 
fessionalism, thoroughness  and  tough- 
ness—we can  begin  together  to  con- 
struct sounder  American  policies,  goals 
and  missions  throughout  the  Middle 
East. 

The  key  findings  of  the  Long  report, 
findings  which  disturb  me  greatly,  in- 
clude the  following— and  here  I  am 
paraphrasing  for  the  sake  of  concise- 
ness: 

First,  U.S.  policy  in  Lebanon  has 
relied  too  heavily  on  military  power 
and  too  little  on  diplomacy,  and  be- 
cause of  this  skewed  emphasis,  the 
role  of  our  marines  needs  reassess- 
ment on  an  urgent  basis. 

Second,  the  marines  had  been  placed 
in  a  position  of  unusually  great  physi- 
cal risk,  and  the  security  precautions 
in  place  were  inadequate. 

Third,  the  security  precautions  in 
place  at  the  time  the  report  was  writ- 
ten—that is,  as  of  November  30,  1983, 
5  weeks  after  the  bombing— were  still 
inadequate. 

Fourth,  our  intelligence  was  inad- 
equate, but  even  that  which  was  avail- 
able was  not  followed  up  properly. 

Fifth,  accountability  for  procedures 
outlined  in  the  rules  of  engagement 
and  developed  in  practice  should  be 
shared  all  the  way  up  the  chain  of 
command.  Since  the  essence  of  com- 
mand is  the  accountability  of  responsi- 
ble officers,  the  Secretary  of  E>efense 
should  take  appropriate  "administra- 
tive or  disciplinary  action." 

Lastly,  the  United  States  is  not  pre- 
pared to  deal  in  an  effective  way  with 
state-sponsored  terrorism— of  which 
the  Beirut  attack  is  apparently  an  ex- 
ample. 

So  these  are  just  the  bare  bones  of  a 
report  which  contains  a  critical  analy- 
sis of  a  thinly  stretched  mission  ra- 
tionale, military  inattention  to  the 
risks  at  hand,  and  lack  of  preparation 
for  the  problem  of  terrorism.  Overall, 
the  report  is  a  devastating  critique  of 
a  policy  in  the  Middle  East  which  is 


vague  and  confused.  When  policy  Is 
muddled,  then  it  is  understandable 
why  the  military  mission  Is  confused. 
Clearly,  the  officers  in  the  military 
chain  of  command  did  not  understand 
their  role— the  military  mission  was 
rather  vaguely  defined  and  subject  to 
differing  interpretations  up  and  down 
the  command  chain. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  have  some 
assurances  that  the  administration  is 
giving  more  than  lipservice  toward 
meeting  the  inadequacies  of  the 
United  States  in  countering  terrorism 
abroad.  The  vulnerability  of  U.S.  fa- 
cilities and  forces  must  be  squarely 
faced.  Our  intelligence  gathering  net- 
work, processing  and  followup  action 
needs  major  revamping.  The  basic 
preparation  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to 
defend  against  and  to  effectively 
counter  terrorist  warfare  must  be  ad- 
dressed on  an  urgent  basis. 

The  Long  Commission  reconunended 
that  DOD  "develop  a  broad  range  of 
appropriate  military  responses  to  ter- 
rorism for  review,  along  with  political 
and  diplomatic  actions,  by  the  Nation- 
al Security  Council."  The  Senate 
should  be  informed  and  consulted  as 
this  process  moves  along. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
should  also  present  the  Intelligence 
Committee  with  its  proposals  as  to 
how  it  will  upgrade  our  human  intelli- 
gence gathering  capabilities,  and  the 
timely  processing  of  the  intelligence 
gathered  to  make  it  quickly  usable  for 
our  on-scene  military  conunanders. 
The  Commission  recommended  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  establish  an 
"all  source  fusion  center,  which  would 
tailor  and  focus  all-source  intelligence 
support  to  U.S.  military  commanders 
involved  in  military  operations  in 
areas  of  high  threat,  conflict  or  crisis." 
This  appears  to  be  a  valuable  recom- 
mendation which  should  be  acted 
upon. 

The  Commission  also  recommended 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  establish  a 
"joint  CIA/DOD  examination  of 
policy  and  resource  alternatives  to  im- 
mediately improve  human  intelligence 
support  to  our  forces  in  Lebanon  and 
other  areas  of  potential  conflict." 
Progress  on  this  matter  should  be 
made  in  the  near  future. 

Cooperative  action  with  other  gov- 
ernments to  prepare  for  and  counter 
the  action  of  state-sponsored  terrorism 
would.  I  think,  be  helpful.  I  believe 
the  administration  should  upgrade  its 
efforts  to  work  with  our  allies  on  this 
question. 

The  Long  Conunission  concluded 
that  the  security  system,  weeks  after 
the  October  attack,  was  still  inad- 
equate. Perhaps  it  will  be  necessary  to 
conduct  a  second  review  by  this  same 
Commission  sometime  in  the  near 
future  to  evaluate  the  progress  that 
has  been  made.  It  cannot  matter  what 
the  merits  of  any  policy  may  be:  If 
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as  if  that  man  is  to  be  considered  our 
candidate. 

This  kind  of  indifference  to  the 
nature  of  Rifaat  Assad  is  reminiscent 
of  the  broader  failure  to  grasp  reality. 
It  was  this  failure  that  caused  the 
TTnifpri  States  to  a.s.sist  in  the  boldest 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

Introduction 
The  DOD  Commission  on  Beirut  Interna- 
tional Airport  iBIA)  Terrorist  Act  of  23  Oc- 
tober 1983  was  convened  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  7  November  1983  to  conduct  an 
independent   inquiry   into   the   23   October 
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there  is  not  basic  protection  for  our 
men  in  a  situation  of  obvious  threat, 
then  keeping  them  in  that  environ- 
ment is  irresponsible  and  imjustifi- 
able. 

I  would  hope  that  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Senate  will  act  on 
the  full  range  of  matters  raised  by  this 
important  document. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  unclassified  portion  of  the 
report  of  the  Long  Commission  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Moynihan  and  Mr. 
Pell. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
order  as  entered,  I  now  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  Mr.  Pell  or  to 
Mr.  Moynihan,  who  in  turn  will  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the 
other. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  minority 
l6£icl6r 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Was  the  request  agreed 
to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  very  much  indeed. 
I  listened  very  carefully  to  his  words, 
with  which  I  agree. 

THE  LEBANON  CRISIS 

Mr.  President,  in  the  next  several 
weeks  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  once  again  be 
striving  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most 
vexing  problems  we  face— the  need,  on 
one  hand  to  do  what  we  can  realistical- 
ly to  move  Lebanon  toward  peace  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  extricate  our 
marines  from  their  present  untenable 
situation. 

I  fear  that,  left  to  its  own  devices, 
the  administration  will  continue  to 
drift  in  its  quest  for  a  solution  in  Leba- 
non, expressing  constant  hope  for  the 
future,  but  with  little  upon  which  to 
base  that  hope. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  United 
States  should  do  what  it  can  to  help 
Lebanon  regain  full  sovereignty  over 
its  territory  and  achieve  internal  rec- 
onciliation. But  there  are  limits  to 
what  we  can  do. 

On  January  6,  the  New  York  Times 
quoted  an  unnamed  White  House  offi- 
cial as  saying  that  "the  President 
wants  to  stay  in  Lebanon  until  there  is 
stability  and  until  there  is  a  plan  for 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces." 

But  except  for  the  period  between 
the  two  World  Wars  and  sporadically 
after  World  War  II,  since  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  when  some  of  the  Chris- 
tian knights  fought  and  tarried  in  a 
sea  of  Muslims,  there  has  been  insta- 


bility in  the  area  and  bloody  intercom- 
mimal  conflict.  In  the  last  8  years, 
Lebanon  has  been  torn  apart  as  con- 
tinued instability  and  chaos  have 
taken  a  relentless  toll.  Given  that 
background,  the  idea  of  staying  imtil 
there  is  stability  in  Lebanon  is  not  re- 
alistic. Moreover,  United  States  and 
French  forces  are  not  perceived  as 
being  neutral,  but  rather  as  supporters 
of  the  status  quo  involving  Christian 
dominance  of  the  government.  The 
evidence  is  in  the  casualty  figures.  U.S. 
forces  have  suffered  258  killed,  includ- 
ing 9  from  my  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  76  French  soldiers  have  been 
killed.  In  contrast,  the  Italians  have 
only  suffered  two  deaths,  and  the  Brit- 
ish none.  We  and  the  French  are  tar- 
geted and  are  paying  a  terrible  price. 

The  administration  has  not  made  a 
persuasive  case  that  U.S.  forces  can 
achieve  anything  in  Lebanon;  nor  has 
it  even  explained  what  would  consti- 
tute success.  Because  of  this  and  the 
fact  that  U.S.  forces  are  perceived  as 
protagonists  in  a  civil  conflict,  I  be- 
lieve U.S.  forces  should  be  withdrawn 
and  if  possible  replaced  by  a  U.N. 
peacekeeping  force  or  by  some  other 
truly  neutral  force. 

I  am  not  alone  in  questioning  the 
wisdom  of  a  continued  U.S.  military 
presence  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  reading  the 
Long  Commission  report  on  the  tragic 
bombing  of  the  marine  barracks  in  Oc- 
tober would  have  to  conclude  that  our 
marines  face  continuing  hostility  and 
risk.  The  Long  Commission  report  un- 
derscored the  need  for  emphasis  upon 
the  diplomatic,  rather  than  the  mili- 
tary, with  its  call  for  "a  more  vigorous 
and  demanding  approach  for  pursuing 
diplomatic  options." 

Congressman  Sam  Gibbons  of  Flori- 
da was  recently  quoted  as  saying  that, 
"if  the  marines  are  in  Lebanon  to 
fight,  they  are  too  few;  if  they  are 
there  to  die,  they  are  too  many." 

Last  year,  during  the  debate  on  the 
war  powers  authorization  for  U.S. 
forces  in  Lebanon,  I  proposed  both  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
authorization  be  reduced  from  18 
months  to  6  months.  I  lost  by  1  vote  in 
the  committee  and  by  24  votes  on  the 
floor,  and  the  situation  has  deteriorat- 
ed. Shortly  before  the  Senate  ad- 
journed, I  again  renewed  my  effort  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
shorten  the  authorized  time  period, 
and  I  believe  my  motion  is  still  the 
pending  business  before  the  commit- 
tee. 

It  is  simply  not  fair  to  the  marines, 
their  families,  or  to  the  American 
people  to  have  1,500  young  men  serv- 
ing as  hostages  to  vague  and  perhaps 
unachievable  policies.  If  the  marines 
are  to  remain  in  Lebanon  it  should  be 
only  on  the  basis  of  a  clear  and  achiev- 
able mission,  not  a  mission  impossible. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  now  to  continue  and  conclude 
this  colloquy,  which  our  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  made  possible  in 
cooperation  with  the  eminent  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  would  like  to 
offer  for  the  record  a  brief  review  of 
the  efforts  made  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  in  debate  last  autumn  to  modify 
a  policy  that  was  clearly  seen  to  be 
headed  for  catastrophe. 

We  spoke  then  about  the  realities  of 
the  Middle  East  and  to  what  we  per- 
ceived as  the  leakage  of  reality  in 
American  policy  with  respect  to  the 
Middle  East. 

It  seemed  to  us  that,  at  the  heart  of 
the  administration's  policy,  there  was 
one  overwhelming  misconception.  In 
the  joint  resolution  Congress  adopted, 
which  was  drafted  originally  by  offi- 
cials of  the  administration,  it  is  de- 
clared at  the  outset  that— 

The  Congress  finds  that  •  •  •  the  removal 
of  all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon  is  an  es- 
sential U.S.  foreign  policy  objective  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  not  mere 
overstatement.  It  was  a  declaration  of 
war  on  the  Government  of  Syria.  The 
joint  resolution  that  became  Public 
Law  98-119  asserted  it  to  be  "essen- 
tial" that  we  force  the  Syrian  Army 
out  of  Lebanon.  For  it  surely  cannot 
be  talked  out.  The  only  way  it  can  be 
removed  is  if  it  is  forced  out.  This  is 
the  task  the  United  States  has  set  for 
itself  by  adopting  the  joint  resolution 
authorizing  an  extended  deployment 
of  marines  in  Lebanon.  If  we  adopt 
such  language  casually,  others  in  the 
world  do  not  read  it  casually.  They 
take  it  very  seriously. 

Several  times  during  the  debate  on 
this  floor  last  September.  I  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  make  the  simple  observation 
that  we  do  not  have  the  power  to 
achieve  that  objective.  And,  as  I  said 
then,  to  declare  as  essential  what 
cannot  be  achieved  is  to  insure  failure. 

In  his  great  book  of  1943,  "U.S.  For- 
eign Policy:  Shield  of  the  Republic" 
Wsilter  Lippmann  said: 

A  foreign  policy  consists  in  bringing  into 
balance,  with  a  comfortable  surplus  of 
power  in  reserve,  the  Nation's  commitments 
and  the  Nation's  power. 

What  we  did  instead  was  to  commit 
ourselves  to  objectives  we  did  not  have 
the  power  to  achieve  and  to  bring  us 
into  conflict  with  an  absolutely  ruth- 
less Syrian  regime.  Who  murdered  our 
marines  and  sailors  in  their  barracks 
in  Beirut  last  October.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Syria  did.  Everybody  knows 
that.  I  have  just  returned  from  four 
countries  of  the  region.  No  one  sug- 
gested to  me  that  any  power  other 
than  Syria  was  responsible  for  the  ter- 
rorist incidents  that  have  beset  the 
United  States  in  Lebanon. 

The  October  23  explosion  at  the  U.S. 
Marine     compound     in     Beirut     was 
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USMNP  positions   at   Beirut   International 
Airport. 

Intelligence  support  for  the  USMNP  pro- 
vided a  broad  spectrum  of  coverage  of  possi- 
ble threats.  Between  May  and  November 
1983.  over  100  intelligence  reports  warning 
of  terrorist  car  bomb  attacks  were  received 
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losses.  However,  the  security  measures  im- 
plemented or  planned  for  implementation 
as  of  30  November  1983  were  not  adequate 
to  prevent  continuing  significant  attrition 
of  USMNF  personnel. 

4.  Intelligence  Support.— Even  the  best  of 
intelligence  will  not  guarantee  the  security 


some  or  all  of  his  authority  to  his  subordi- 
nates, but  he  cannot  delegate  his  responsi- 
bility for  the  performance  of  the  forces  he 
commands.  In  that  sense,  the  responsibility 
of  military  command  is  absolute.  This  view 
of  command  authority  and  responsibility 
guided  the  Commission  in  its  analysis  of  the 
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among  the  largest  manmade  explo- 
sions in  the  history  of  the  world. 
There  have  been  nuclear  explosions 
that  were  smaller. 

Among  conventional  explosions,  I 
believe  only  the  Black  Tom  Island  ex- 
plosion in  Jersey  City  Harbor  in  1916. 
if  I  recall  correctly,  was  greater.  Other 
than  that,  the  Beirut  bombing  was  the 
largest  conventional  explosion  known 
to  demolitions  experts.  It  was  accom- 
plished with  a  complex  chemical 
called  hexagen.  Now  is  available,  yes, 
but  only  to  governments.  It  is  not  to 
be  bought  in  drugstores,  not  to  be 
found  in  bazaars.  No:  it  was  provided 
to  the  suicide  bombers  by  a  govern- 
ment. And  that  goverrunent  was  Syria. 

State  sponsored  terrorism,  the  Long 
Commission  called  it.  Why  do  we  have 
to  use  such  a  word,  as  if  it  were  a  new 
or  novel  phenomenon?  State-spon- 
sored terrorism  is  war.  As  Clamsewitz 
has  described  it.  war  is  an  extension  of 
diplomacy.  So  is  State-sponsored  ter- 
rorism. 

We  declared  that  we  were  going  to 
drive  Syria  out  of  Lebanon,  and  Syria 
set  about  instead  to  drive  us  out.  Were 
we  on  this  side  of  'he  aisle  wrong  in 
pleading  in  those  days  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  consider:  What  are  we  com- 
mitting overselves  to?  Do  we  have  the 
power?  Is  this  within  our  range  of  real 
options?  Do  we  know  with  whom  we 
are  getting  into  conflict?  For  we  are 
now  at  odds  with  Syria.  Not  factions  in 
the  Beirut  region,  but  a  nation  which 
has  never  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  Lebanon,  and  which  has  occupied 
half  of  it  with  it.s  armed  forces  for  a 
decade. 

Yet,  though  we  be  embarked  upon 
this  course  of  conflict,  the  administra- 
tion seems  not  to  understand  who 
these  people  are. 

In  this  weeks  issue  of  Business 
Week,  it  is  reported  that  the  Syrian 
President.  Hafez  Assad,  has  had  a 
heart  attack,  as  we  know,  and  is  ailing. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  maneu- 
vering as  to  who  will  succeed  him.  I 
read  from  the  article: 

The  U.S.  candidate  is  President  .\ssads 
46-.vear-old  brother.  Rifaat.  who  heads  the 
mtemai  security  iorces. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  know  where  we 
are?  The  president  s  brother  is  his  re- 
gime's chief  executioner. 

In  Che  spring  of  1982.  irked  with  the 
ccntinuea  activities  of  the  Moslem 
Brotherhood  :n  the  city  3f  Hama— a 
city  of  about  15.000  persons,  probably 
;he  oldest  continuously  occupied  site 
on  Eartn— this  man,  our  candidate  for 
the  next  Syrian  presidency,  murdered 
every  living  creature  In  that  city.  That 
•.s  a  very  simple  way  to  make  sure  that 
you  get  :he  persons  you  are  after. 
They  jUst  murdered  them  ail,  as  they 
murdered  our  .marines,  and  with  the 
same  ir.aifference  to  life.  yet.  there  is 
apparently  talk  in  the  administration 


as  if  that  man  is  to  be  considered  our 
candidate. 

This  kind  of  indifference  to  the 
nature  of  Rifaat  Assad  is  reminiscent 
of  the  broader  failure  to  grasp  reality. 
It  was  this  failure  that  caused  the 
United  States  to  assist  in  the  boldest 
manner  a  formal  challenge  to  a  ruth- 
less regime  and  then  not  to  anticipate 
that  that  regime  would  react  in  a 
ruthless  manner.  Where  is  the  percep- 
tion of  reality,  and  where  is  responsi- 
bility? 

I  think  the  minority  leader  has 
made  a  strong  and  compelling  state- 
ment, as  has  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

I  hope  that  as  this  debate  contin- 
ues—because it  has  only  just  begun. 
The  record  will  be  clear  that  when  it 
came  to  analyzing  what  were  Ameri- 
cas interests  and  what  was  America's 
power,  the  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  were  responsible,  were  clear, 
and  have  not  been  proved  wrong.  To 
the  contrary,  it  is  with  no  pleasure 
that  anyone  can  say  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  anticipat- 
ed last  autumn  has  painfully,  cruelly, 
come  to  pass. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  Senator  Pell,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  for  his  comments,  and  I 
wish  to  thank  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
ranking  member  on  the  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  for  his  very  astute  and  in- 
cisive obser  ations  and  comments. 

I  know  that  other  Senators  will  read 
those  statements  with  great  interest. 
And  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  has  said,  these  comments  do 
not  end  the  debate.  It  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing one,  and  I  think  as  the  days 
come  and  go,  the  attitudes  and  the 
viewpoints  of  those  Senators  who  will 
speak  will  reflect,  in  turn,  the  deep 
concerns  of  the  American  people. 

I   commend    the   two   Senators   for 
having  performed  a  service. 
'Exhibit  1) 

(Note —Diagrams.  photographs.  and 
charts  contained  in  the  report  are  not  repro- 
ducible in  the  Record.) 

Report  of  the  DOD  Commission  on  BEisrT 
International  Airport  Terrorist  Act. 
OCTOBEH  23.  1983 

PREFACE 

On  23  October  1983.  a  truck  laden  with 
the  equivalent  of  over  12.000  pounds  of  TNT 
crashed  through  the  perimeter  of  the  com- 
pound of  the  U.S.  contingent  of  the  Multi- 
national Force  at  Beirut  International  Air- 
port. Beirut,  LeDanon.  penetrated  the  Bai- 
'alion  Landing  Team  Headquarters  building 
and  detonated.  The  force  of  the  explosion 
destroyed  ihe  building  resulting  in  the 
deaths  of  241  U.S  military  personnel.  This 
report  examines  the  circumstances  of  that 
terrorist  attack  and  its  immediate  after- 
math. 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

Introduction 
The  DOD  Commission  on  Beirut  Interna- 
tional Airport  iBIA)  Terrorist  Act  of  23  Oc- 
tober 1983  was  convened  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  7  November  1983  to  conduct  an 
independent  inquiry  into  the  23  October 
1983  terrorist  attack  on  the  Marine  Battal- 
ion Landing  Team  <BLT)  Headquarters  in 
Beirut.  Lebanon.  The  Commission  examined 
the  mission  of  the  U.S.  Marines  assigned  to 
the  Multinational  Force,  the  rules  of  en- 
gagement governing  their  conduct,  the  re- 
sponsiveness of  the  chain  of  command,  the 
intelligence  support,  the  security  measures 
in  place  before  and  after  the  attack,  the 
attack  itself,  and  the  adequacy  of  casualty 
handling  procedures. 

The  Commission  traveled  to  Lebanon. 
Israel.  Spain.  Germany.  Italy  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  interviewed  over  125  wit- 
nesses ranging  from  national  policy  makers 
to  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  privates,  and  re- 
viewed extensive  documentation  from 
Washington  agencies,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
National  Security  Council  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  as  well  as  all  eche- 
lons of  the  operational  chain  of  command 
and  certain  elements  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  administrative  chain  of  command. 
The  Commission  focused  on  the  security 
of  the  U.S.  contingent  of  the  Multinational 
Force  through  30  November  1983.  Although 
briefed  on  some  security  aspects  of  other 
U.S.  military  elements  in  Lebanon,  the  Com- 
mission came  to  no  definitive  conclusions  or 
recomm'-ndations  as  to  those  elements. 

The  Commission  was  composed  of  Admi- 
ral Robert  L.  J.  Long.  USN,  iRet).  Chair- 
man, the  Honorable  Robert  J.  Murray;  Lieu- 
tenant General  Lawrence  F.  Snowden. 
USMC.  Ret).  Lieutenant  General  Eugene 
F.  Tighe.  Jr.  USAP,  (Ret).  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Joseph  T.  Palastra.  Jr.  USA. 
Background 
U.S.  military  forces  were  inserted  into 
Lebanon  on  29  September  1982  as  part  of  a 
Multinational  Force  composed  of  United 
States.  French.  Italian  and.  somewhat  later. 
British  Forces.  The  mission  of  the  U.S.  con- 
tingent of  the  Multin?lional  Force 
(USMNF>  was  to  establish  an  environment 
that  would  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  for- 
eign military  forces  from  Lebanon  and  to 
assist  the  Lebanese  Government  and  the 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces  (LAF)  in  establish 
ing  sovereignty  and  authority  over  ;he 
Beirut  area.  Initially,  the  USMNF  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  local  populace. 
The  environment  was  essentially  benign  and 
continued  that  way  into  the  spring  of  1983. 
The  operation  was  intended  to  be  of  short 
duration. 

The  destruction  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Beirut  on  18  April  1983  was  indicative  of  the 
extent  of  the  deterioration  of  the  political/ 
military  situation  in  Lebanon  that  had  oc- 
curred since  the  arrival  of  the  USMNF.  By 
August  1983.  the  LAF  were  engaged  in 
direct  conflict  with  factional  militias  and 
USMNF  positions  at  Beirut  International 
.\irport  began  receiving  hostile  fire.  Attacks 
against  the  Multinational  Force  m  the  form 
of  car  bombs  and  sniper  fire  increased  in 
frequency  By  September,  the  LAF  were 
locked  in  combat  for  control  of  the  high 
ground  overlooking  Beirut  International 
Airport  and  U.S.  Naval  gunfire  was  u.sed  in 
.support  of  the  LAF,  at  Suq-Al-Gharb  after 
determination  by  the  National  Security 
Council  that  LAF  retention  of  SuqAl- 
Gharb    was    essential    to    the    security    of 
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USMNF  positions  at   Beirut   International 
Airport. 

Intelligence  support  for  the  USMNF  pro- 
vided a  broad  spectrum  of  coverage  of  possi- 
ble threats.  Between  May  and  November 
1983.  over  100  intelligence  reports  warning 
of  terrorist  car  bomb  attacks  were  received 
by  the  USMNF.  Those  warnings  provided 
little  specific  information  on  how  and  when 
a  threat  might  be  carried  out.  From  August 
1983  to  the  23  October  attack,  the  USMNF 
was  virtually  flooded  with  terrorist  attack 
warnings. 

On  October  1983.  a  large  truck  laden  with 
the  explosive  equivalent  of  over  12,000 
pounds  of  TNT  crashed  through  the  perim- 
eter of  the  USMNF  compound  at  Beirut 
International  Airport,  penetrated  the  Bat- 
talion Landing  Team  Headquarters  building 
and  detonated.  The  force  of  the  explosion 
destroyed  the  building,  resulting  in  the 
deaths  of  241  U.S.  military  persormel. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(FBI)  Forensic  L.aboratory  described  the 
terrorist  bomb  as  the  largest  conventional 
blast  ever  seen  by  the  FBI's  forensic  explo- 
sive experts.  Based  upon  the  FBI  analysis  of 
the  bomb  that  destroyed  the  U.S.  Embassy 
on  18  April  1983.  and  the  FBI  preliminary 
findings  on  the  bomb  used  on  23  October 
1983.  the  Commission  believes  that  the  ex- 
plosive equivalent  of  the  latter  device  was  of 
such  magnitude  that  major  damage  to  the 
Battalion  Landing  Team  Headquarters 
building  and  significant  casualties  would 
probably  have  resulted  even  if  the  terrorist 
truck  had  not  penetrated  the  USMNF  de- 
fensive perimeter  but  had  detonated  in  the 
roadway  some  330  feet  from  the  building. 
Summary  of  general  observations 

1.  Terrorism.— The  Commission  believes 
that  the  most  important  message  it  can 
bring  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  that  the 
23  October  1983  attack  on  the  Marine  Bat- 
talion Landing  Team  Headquarters  in 
Beirut  was  tantamount  to  an  act  of  war 
using  the  medium  of  terrorism.  Terrorist 
warfare,  sponsored  by  sovereign  states  or  or- 
ganized political  entities  to  achieve  political 
objectives,  is  a  threat  to  the  United  States 
that  is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  The 
23  October  catastrophe  underscores  the  fact 
that  terrorists  warfare  can  have  significant 
political  impact  and  demonstrates  that  the 
United  States,  and  specifically  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  is  inadequately  prepared 
to  deal  with  this  threat.  Much  needs  to  be 
done,  on  an  urgent  basis,  to  prepare  U.S. 
military  forces  to  defend  against  and 
counter  terrorist  warfare. 

2.  Performance  of  the  USMNF.  The 
USMNF  was  assigned  the  unique  and  diffi- 
cult task  of  maintaining  a  pieaceful  presence 
in  an  increasingly  hostile  environment. 
United  States  military  personnel  assigned  or 
attached  to  the  USMNF  performed  superb- 
ly, incurring  great  personal  risk  to  accom- 
plish their  assigned  tasks.  In  the  aftermath 
of  the  attack  of  23  October  1983,  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  performed  selfless  and  often 
heroic  acts  to  assist  in  the  extraction  of 
their  wounded  and  dead  comrades  from  the 
rubble  and  to  evacuate  the  injured.  The 
Commission  has  the  highest  admiration  for 
the  manner  in  which  U.S.  military  person- 
nel responded  to  this  catastrophe. 

3.  Security  following  the  23  October  1983 
Attack.— The  security  posture  of  the 
USMNF  subsequent  to  the  23  October  1983 
attack  was  examined  closely  by  the  Commis- 
sion. A  series  of  actions  was  initiated  by  the 
chain  of  command  to  enhance  the  security 
of  the  USMNF.  and  reduce  the  vulnerability 
of    the    USMNF    to    further    catastrophic 


losses.  However,  the  security  measures  im- 
plemented or  planned  for  implementation 
as  of  30  November  1983  were  not  adequate 
to  prevent  continuing  significant  attrition 
of  USMNF  personnel. 

4.  Intelligence  Support.— Even  the  best  of 
intelligence  will  not  guarantee  the  security 
of  any  military  position.  However,  specific 
data  on  the  terrorist  threats  to  the  USMNF, 
data  which  could  best  be  provided  by  care- 
fully trained  intelligence  agents,  could  have 
enabled  the  USMNF  Commander  to  better 
prepare  his  force  and  facilities  to  blunt  the 
effectiveness  of  a  suicidal  vehicle  attack  of 
great  explosive  force. 

The  USMNF  commander  did  not  have  ef- 
fective U.S.  Human  Intelligence  (HUMINT) 
support.  The  paucity  of  U.S.  controlled 
HUMINT  is  partly  due  to  U.S.  policy  deci- 
sions to  reduce  HUMINT  collection  world- 
wide. The  United  States  has  a  HUMINT  ca- 
pability commensurate  with  the  resources 
and  time  that  has  been  spent  to  acquire  it. 
The  lesson  of  Beirut  is  that  we  must  have 
better  HUMINT  to  support  military  plan- 
ning and  operations.  We  see  here  a  critical 
repetition  of  a  long  line  of  similar  lessons 
learned  during  crisis  situations  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

5.  Casualty  Handling  Procedures.— The 
Commission  examined  the  adequacy  of  casu- 
alty handling  procedures,  with  the  advice 
and  support  of  professional  medical  staff. 

The  Commission  found  that,  following  the 
initial,  understandable  confusion,  the  re- 
sponse of  the  U.S.,  Lebanese  and  Italian 
personnel  in  providing  immediate  on-scene 
medical  care  was  professional  and,  indeed, 
heroic.  The  CTF  61/62  Mass  Casualty  Plan 
was  quickly  implemented:  triage  and  treat- 
ment sites  were  established  ashore,  and 
medical  support  from  afloat  units  was  trsjis- 
ported  to  the  scene.  Evacuation  aircraft 
were  requested. 

Within  thirty  minutes  of  the  explosion 
the  British  offered  the  use  of  their  hospital 
at  the  Royal  Air  Force  Base  in  Akrotiri, 
Cyprus,  and  this  offer  was  accepted  by  CTF 
61.  The  additional  British  offer  of  medical 
evacuation  aircraft  was  also  accepted.  Both 
offers  proved  invaluable. 

Offers  of  medical  assistance  from  Prance 
and  Israel  were  subsequently  received  but 
were  deemed  unnecessary  because  the  medi- 
cal capabilities  organic  to  CTF  61  were  al- 
ready operational  and  functioning  adequate- 
ly, the  hospital  at  Akrotiri  was  by  then  mo- 
bilized and  ready,  and  sufficient  U.S.  and 
Royal  Air  Force  medical  evacuation  aircraft 
were  enroute.  The  Commission  found  no 
evidence  to  indicate  any  considerations  but 
the  desire  to  provide  immediate,  profession- 
al treatment  for  the  wounded  Influenced  de- 
cisions regarding  these  offers  of  outside  as- 
sistance. 

The  Commission  found  no  evidence  to  in- 
dicate that  deaths  among  the  wounded  in 
action  resulted  from  inadequate  or  inappro- 
priate care  during  evacuation  to  hospitals. 

The  Commission  did  find  several  serious 
problem  areas  in  the  evacuation  of  casual- 
ties to  U.S.  military  hospitals  In  Germany. 
Actions  were  taken  that  resulted  in  some  se- 
riously wounded  patients  being  delayed 
about  four  hours  in  arriving  at  hospital  fa- 
cilities. The  Commission  believes  that  these 
actions  warrant  further  investigation.  The 
Commission  found  no  evidence,  however, 
that  any  patient  was  adversely  affected  by 
these  delays. 

6.  Accountability.— The  Commission  holds 
the  view  that  military  commanders  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  performance  of  their  sub- 
ordinates.   The    commander    can    delegate 


some  or  all  of  his  authority  to  his  subordi- 
nates, but  he  cannot  delegate  his  responsi- 
bility for  the  performance  of  the  forces  he 
commands.  In  that  sense,  the  responsibility 
of  military  command  is  absolute.  This  view 
of  command  authority  and  responsibility 
guided  the  Commission  in  its  analysis  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  exercise  of  command 
authority  and  responsibility  of  the  chain  of 
command  charged  with  the  security  and 
performance  of  the  USMNF. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  combina- 
tion of  a  large  volume  of  unfulfilled  threat 
warnings  and  perceived  and  real  pressure  to 
accomplish  a  unique  and  difficult  mission 
contributed  significantly  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Marine  Amphibious  Unit  (MAU)  and 
Battalion  Landing  Team  (BLT)  Command- 
ers regarding  the  security  of  their  force. 
Nevertheless,  the  Commission  found  that 
the  security  measures  in  effect  in  the  MAU 
compound  were  neither  commensurate  with 
the  increasing  level  of  threat  confronting 
the  USMNF  nor  sufficient  to  preclude  cata- 
strophic losses  such  as  those  that  were  suf- 
fered on  the  morning  of  23  October  1983. 
The  Commission  further  found  that  while  it 
may  have  appeared  to  be  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  the  indirect  fire  being  received, 
the  decision  to  billet  approximately  one- 
quarter  of  the  BLT  in  a  single  structure 
contributed  to  the  catastrophic  loss  of  life. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  BLT 
Commander  must  take  responsibility  for  the 
concentration  of  approximately  350  mem- 
bers of  his  command  in  the  BLT  Headquar- 
ters building  thereby  providing  a  lucrative 
target  for  attack.  Farther,  the  BLT  Com- 
mander modified  prescribed  alert  proce- 
dures, thereby  degrading  security  of  the 
compound. 

The  Commission  also  found  that  the  MAU 
Commander  shares  the  responsibility  for 
the  catastrophic  losses  in  that  he  condoned 
the  concentration  of  personnel  in  the  BLT 
Headquarters  building,  concurred  in  the  re- 
laxation of  prescribed  alert  procedures,  and 
emphasized  safety  over  security  in  directing 
that  sentries  on  Posts  4.  5.  6.  and  7  would 
not  load  their  weapons. 

The  Commission  found  further  that  the 
USCINCEUR  operational  chain  of  com- 
mand shares  in  the  responsibility  for  the 
events  of  23  October  1983. 

Having  reached  the  foregoing  conclusions, 
the  Commission  further  notes  that  al- 
though it  found  the  entire  USCINCEUR 
chain  of  command,  down  to  and  including 
the  BLT  Commander,  to  be  at  fault,  it  also 
found  that  there  was  a  series  of  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  these  com- 
manders that  influenced  their  judgment 
and  their  actions  relating  to  the  security  of 
the  USMNF. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

All  conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  from  each  substantive  part 
of  this  report  are  presented  below. 

1.  Part  One— The  Military  Mission 
A.  Mission  Development  and  Execution 

(1)  Conclusion:  (a)  The  Commission  con- 
cludes that  the  "presence"  mission  was  not 
interpreted  the  same  by  all  levels  of  the 
chain  of  command  and  that  perceptual  dif- 
ferences regarding  that  mission,  including 
the  responsibility  of  the  USMNF  for  the  se- 
curity of  Beirut  International  Airport, 
should  have  been  recognized  and  corrected 
by  the  chain  of  command. 

B.  The  Expanding  Military  Role 
(1)  Conclusion:  (a)  The  Commission  con- 
cludes that  U.S.  decisions  as  regards  Leba- 
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non  taken  over  the  past  fifteen  months 
have  been,  to  a  large  degree.  charaw:terized 
by  an  emphasis  on  military  options  and  the 
expansion  of  the  U.S.  military  role,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  security  of  the  USMNP  were 
based  continued  to  deteriorate  as  progress 
toward  a  diplomatic  solution  slowed.  The 
Commission  further  concludes  that  these 
decisions  may  have  been  taken  without 
clear  recognition  that  these  initial  condi- 
tions had  dramatically  changed  and  that 
the  expansion  of  our  military  involvement 
In  Lebanon  greatly  increased  the  risk  to. 
and  adversely  impacted  upon  the  security 
of.  the  USMNF.  The  Commission  therefore 
concludes  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
reassessment  of  alternative  means  to 
achieve  U.S.  objectives  in  Lebanon  and  at 
the  same  time  reduce  the  risk  to  the 
USMNF. 

(2)  Recommendation:  (a)  The  Commission 
recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
continue  to  urge  that  the  National  Security 
Council  undertake  a  reexamination  of  alter- 
native means  of  achieving  U.S.  objectives  in 
Lebanon,  to  include  a  comprehensive  assess- 
ment of  the  military  security  options  being 
developed  by  the  chain  of  command  and  a 
more  vigorous  and  demanding  approach  to 
pursuing  diplomatic  alternatives. 

2.  Part  tico— Rules  of  engagement  (ROE} 
A.  ROE  Implementation 

(1)  Conclusions:  (a)  The  Commission  con- 
cludes that  a  single  set  of  ROE  providing 
specific  guidance  for  countering  the  type  of 
vehicular  terrorist  attacks  that  destroyed 
the  U.S.  Embassy  on  18  April  1983  and  the 
BLT  Headquarters  building  on  23  October 
1983  had  not  l>een  provided  to,  nor  imple- 
mented by.  the  Marine  Amphibious  Unit 
Commander. 

(b)  The  Commission  concludes  that  the 
mission  statement,  the  original  ROE.  and 
the  implementation  in  May  1983  of  dual 
"Blue  Card— White  Card"  ROE  contributed 
to  a  mind-set  that  detracted  from  the  readi- 
ness of  the  USMNF  to  respond  to  the  ter- 
rorist threat  which  materialized  on  23  Octo- 
ber 1983. 

3.  Part  three— The  chain  of  command 

A.  Exercise  of  Command  Responsibility  by 
the  Chain  of  Command  Prior  to  23  Octo- 
ber 1983 

(1)  Conclusions:  (a)  The  Commission  is 
fully  aware  that  the  entire  chain  of  com- 
mand was  heavily  involved  in  the  planning 
for.  and  support  of.  the  USMNF.  The  Com- 
mission concludes,  however,  that  USCIN- 
CEUR.  CINCUSNAVEXm.  COMSIXTHFLT 
and  CTF  61  did  not  initiate  actions  to 
ensure  the  security  of  the  USMNF  in  light 
of  the  deteriorating  political/military  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon.  The  Commission  found  a 
lack  of  effective  command  supervision  of 
the  USMNF  security  posture  prior  to  23  Oc- 
tober 1983. 

(b)  The  Commission  concludes  that  the 
failure  of  the  operational  chain  of  command 
to  correct  or  amend  the  defensive  posture  of 
the  USMNF  constituted  tacit  approval  of 
the  security  measures  and  procedures  in 
force  at  the  BLT  Headquarters  building  on 
23  October  1983. 

(c)  The  Conunission  further  concludes 
that  although  it  finds  the  USCINCEUR 
operational  chain  of  command  at  fault,  it 
also  finds  that  there  was  a  series  of  circum- 
stances l)eyond  the  control  of  these  com- 
mands that  influenced  their  judgment  and 
their  actions  relating  to  the  security  of  the 
USMNF. 


(2)  Recommendation:  (a)  The  Commission 
reconunends  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
take  whatever  administrative  or  disciplinary 
action  he  deems  appropriate,  citing  the  fail- 
ure of  the  USCINCEUR  operational  chain 
of  command  to  monitor  and  supervise  effec- 
tively the  security  measures  and  procedures 
employed  by  the  USMNF  on  23  October 
1983. 

4.  Part  four— Intelligence 
A.  Intelligence  Support 

(1)  Conclusion:  (a)  The  Commission  con- 
cludes that  although  the  USMNF  Com- 
mander received  a  large  volume  of  intelli- 
gence warnings  concerning  potential  terror- 
ist threats  prior  to  23  Octol)er  1983.  he  was 
not  provided  with  the  timely  intelligence, 
tailored  to  his  specific  operational  needs, 
that  was  necessary  to  defend  against  the 
broad  spectrum  of  threats  he  faced. 

(b)  The  Conunission  further  concludes 
that  the  HUMINT  support  to  the  USMNF 
Commander  was  ineffective.  t>eing  neither 
precise  nor  tailored  to  his  needs.  The  Com- 
mission believes  that  the  paucity  of  U.S. 
controlled  HUMINT  provided  to  the 
USMNF  Commander  is  in  large  part  due  to 
policy  decisions  which  have  resulted  in  a 
U.S.  HUMINT  capability  commensurate 
with  the  resources  and  time  that  have  been 
spent  to  acquire  it. 

(2)  Recommendation:  (a)  The  Commission 
recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
establish  an  all-source  fusion  center,  which 
would  tailor  and  focus  all-source  intelli- 
gence support  to  U.S.  military  commanders 
involved  in  military  operations  in  areas  of 
high  threat,  conflict  of  crisis. 

(b)  The  Commission  further  recommends 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  take  steps  to 
establish  a  joint  CIA/DOD  examination  of 
policy  and  resource  alternatives  to  immedi- 
ately improve  HUMINT  support  to  the 
USMNF  contingent  in  Lebanon  and  other 
areas  of  potential  conflict  which  would  in- 
volve U.S.  military  operating  forces. 

5.  Part  five— Preattack  security 
A.  Command  Responsibility  for  the  Security 

of  the  24th  MAU  and  BLT  1/8  Prior  to  23 

October  1983 

(1)  Conclusion:  (a)  The  combination  of  a 
large  volume  of  specific  threat  warnings 
that  never  materialized  and  the  perceived 
and  real  pressure  to  accomplish  a  unique 
and  difficult  mission  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  decisions  of  the  MAU  and  BLT 
Commanders  regarding  the  security  of  their 
force.  Nevertheless,  the  Commission  con- 
cludes that  the  security  measures  in  effect 
in  the  MAU  compound  were  neither  com- 
mensurate with  the  increasing  level  of 
threat  confronting  the  USMNF  nor  suffi- 
cient to  preclude  catastrophic  losses  such  as 
those  that  were  suffered  on  the  morning  of 
23  Octol)er  1983.  The  Commission  further 
concludes  that  while  it  may  have  appeared 
to  t>e  an  appropriate  response  to  the  indi- 
rect fire  being  received,  the  decision  to  billet 
approximately  one  quarter  of  the  BLT  In  a 
single  structure  contributed  to  the  cata- 
strophic loss  of  life. 

(b)  The  Commission  concludes  that  the 
BLT  Commander  must  take  responsibility 
for  the  concentration  of  approximately  350 
meml)ers  of  his  command  in  the  BLT  Head- 
quarters building,  thereby  providing  a  lucra- 
tive target  for  attack.  Further,  the  BLT 
Commander  modified  prescribed  alert  pro- 
cedures, thereby  degrading  security  of  the 
compound. 

(c)  The  Commission  also  concludes  that 
the  MAU  Commander  shares  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  catastrophic  losses  in  that  he 


condoned  the  concentration  of  personnel  In 
the  BLT  Headquarters  building,  concurred 
in  the  modification  of  prescribed  alert  pro- 
cedures, and  emphasized  safety  over  securi- 
ty In  directing  that  sentries  on  Posts  4.  5,  6, 
and  7  would  not  load  their  weapons. 

(d)  The  Commission  further  concludes 
that  although  it  finds  the  BLT  and  MAU 
Commanders  to  be  at  fault,  it  also  finds  that 
there  was  a  series  of  circumstances  beyond 
their  control  that  influenced  their  judg- 
ment and  their  actions  relating  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  USMNF. 

(2)  Recommendation:  (a)  The  Commission 
recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
take  whatever  administrative  or  disciplinary 
action  he  deems  appropriate,  citing  the  fail- 
ure of  the  BLT  and  MAU  Commanders  to 
take  the  security  measures  necessary  to  pre- 
clude the  catastrophic  loss  of  life  In  the 
attack  on  23  October  1983. 

6.  Part  seven— Post-attack  security 

A.  Redeployment,  Dispersal  and  Physical 
Barriers 

(1)  Conclusions:  (a)  The  Commission  con- 
cludes that  the  security  measures  taken 
since  23  Octol)er  1983  have  reduced  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  USMNF  to  catastrophic 
losses.  The  Commission  also  concludes,  how- 
ever, that  the  security  measures  implement- 
ed or  planned  for  implementation  for  the 
USMNF  as  of  30  November  1983,  were  not 
adequate  to  prevent  continuing  significant 
attrition  of  the  force. 

(b)  The  Commission  recognizes  that  the 
current  disposition  of  USMNF  forces  may, 
after  careful  examination,  prove  to  be  the 
best  available  option.  The  Conunission  con- 
cludes, however,  that  a  comprehenive  set  of 
alternatives  should  be  Immediately  pre- 
pared and  presented  to  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council. 

(2)  Recommendation:  (a)  Recognizing  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  been  actively  reassess- 
ing the  Increased  vulnerability  of  the 
USMNF  as  the  political/military  environ- 
ment In  Lebanon  has  changed,  the  Commis- 
sion reconunends  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense direct  the  operational  chain  of  com- 
mand to  continue  to  develop  alternative 
military  options  for  accomplishing  the  mis- 
sion of  the  USMNP  while  reducing  the  risk 
to  the  force. 

7.  Part  eight— Casualty  handling 
A.  On-Scene  Medical  Care 

(1)  Conclusion:  (a)  The  Commission  con- 
cludes that  the  speed  with  which  the  on- 
scene  U.S.  military  personnel  reacted  to 
rescue  their  comrades  trapped  In  the  devas- 
tated building  and  to  render  medical  care 
was  nothing  short  of  heroic.  The  rapid  re- 
sponse by  Italian  and  Lebanese  medical  per- 
sonnel was  Invaluable. 

B.  Aeromedlcal  Evacuation/Casualty 
Distribution 

(1)  Conclusions:  (a)  The  Commission 
found  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  wounded 
died  or  received  Improper  medical  care  as  a 
result  of  the  evacuation  or  casualty  distribu- 
tion procedures.  Nevertheless,  the  Commis- 
sion concludes  that  overall  medical  support 
plaruilng  In  the  European  theater  was  defi- 
cient and  that  there  was  an  insufficient 
number  of  experienced  medical  planning 
staff  officers  in  the  USCINCEUR  chain  of 
command. 

(b)  The  Commission  found  that  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  seriously  wounded  to  U.S.  hos- 
pitals in  Germany,  a  transit  of  more  than 
four  hours,  rather  than  to  the  British  hospi- 
tal   in   Akrotiri,   Cyprus,   a   transit   of   one 


hour,  appears  to  have  increased  the  risk  to 
those  patients.  Similarly,  the  Commission 
found  that  the  subsequent  decision  to  land 
the  aircraft  at  Rhein  Main  rather  than 
Ramstein.  Germany,  may  have  increased 
the  risk  to  the  most  seriously  wounded.  In 
t>oth  instances,  however,  the  Commission 
has  no  evidence  that  there  was  an  adverse 
medical  impact  on  the  patients. 

(2)  Recommendations:  (a)  The  Conunis- 
sion reconunends  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense direct  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Services,  to  review  med- 
ical plans  and  staffing  of  each  echelon  of 
the  operational  and  administrative  chains  of 
command  to  ensure  appropriate  and  ade- 
quate medical  support  for  the  USMNF. 

(b)  The  Conunission  further  recommends 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  direct 
USCINCEUR  to  conduct  an  Investigation  of 
the  decisions  made  regarding  the  destina- 
tion of  aeromedlcal  evacuation  aircraft  and 
the  distribution  of  casualties  on  23  Octot>er 
1983. 

C.  Definitive  Medical  Care 

(1)  Conclusion:  (a)  The  Commission  con- 
cludes that  the  definitive  medical  care  pro- 
vided the  wounded  at  the  various  treatment 
facilities  was  excellent,  and  that  as  of  30  No- 
vemljer  1983,  there  Is  no  evidence  of  any 
mortality  or  morbidity  resulting  from  Inap- 
propriate or  insufficient  medical  care. 
D.  Israeli  Offer  of  Medical  Assistance 

(1)  Conclusion:  (a)  The  Commission  found 
no  evidence  that  any  factor  other  than  the 
desire  to  provide  immediate,  professional 
treatment  for  the  wounded  influenced  deci- 
sions regarding  the  Israeli  offer;  all  offers  of 
assistance  by  Israel  were  promptly  and 
properly  referred  to  the  theater  and  on- 
scene  commanders.  At  the  time  the  initial 
Israeli  offer  was  reviewed  by  CTF  61,  it  was 
deemed  not  necessary  because  the  medical 
capabilities  organic  to  CTF  61  were  oper- 
ational and  functioning  adequately,  the 
RAF  hospital  at  Akrotiri  was  mobilized  and 
ready,  and  sufficient  U.S.  and  RAF  medical 
evacuation  aircraft  were  enroute. 

E.  Identification  of  the  Dead 

(1)  Conclusion:  (a)  The  Commission  con- 
cludes that  the  process  for  identification  of 
the  dead  following  the  23  October  1983  ca- 
tastrophe was  conducted  very  efficiently 
and  professionally,  despite  the  complica- 
tions caused  by  the  destruction  and/or  ab- 
sence of  identification  data. 

Recommendation:  (a)  The  Commission 
recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
direct  the  creation  of  duplicate  medical/ 
dental  records,  and  assure  the  availability  of 
fingerprint  files,  for  all  military  personnel. 
The  Commission  further  recommends  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  direct  the  Service 
Secretaries  to  develop  jointly  Improved, 
state-of-the-art  identification  tags  for  all 
military  personnel. 

8.  Part  nine— Military  response  to  terrorism 
A.  A  Terrorist  Act 

(1)  Conclusion:  (a)  The  Commission  con- 
cludes that  the  23  October  1983  bombing  of 
the  BLT  Headquarters  building  was  a  ter- 
rorist act  sponsored  by  sovereign  states  or 
organized  political  entities  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  U.S.  objectives  in  Lebanon. 
B.  International  Terrorism 

(1)  Conclusion:  (a)  The  Commission  con- 
cludes that  International  terrorist  acts  en- 
demic to  the  Middle  East  are  indicative  of 
an  alarming  world-wide  phenomenon  that 
poses  an  increasing  threat  to  U.S.  personnel 
and  facilities. 


C.  Terrorism  as  a  Mode  of  Warfare 

(1)  Conclusion:  (a)  The  Commission  con- 
cludes that  state  sponsored  terrorism  is  an 
Important  part  of  the  spectrum  of  warfare 
and  that  adequate  response  to  this  Increas- 
ing threat  requires  an  active  national  policy 
which  seeks  to  deter  attack  or  reduce  its  ef- 
fectiveness. The  Commission  further  con- 
cludes that  this  policy  needs  to  be  support- 
ed by  political  and  diplomatic  actions  and 
by  a  wide  range  of  timely  military  response 
capabilities. 

(2)  Recommendation:  (a)  The  Commission 
recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
direct  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  develop  a 
broad  range  of  appropriate  military  re- 
sponses to  terrorism  for  review,  along  with 
political  and  diplomatic  actions,  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 

D.  Military  Preparedness 

(1)  Conclusion:  (a)  The  Commission  con- 
cludes that  the  USMNF  was  not  trained,  or- 
ganized, staffed,  or  supported  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  terrorist  threat  In  Lebsmon. 
The  Commission  further  concludes  that 
much  needs  to  be  done  to  prepare  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  to  defend  against  and  counter 
terrorism. 

(2)  Recommendation:  (a)  The  Commission 
recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
direct  the  development  of  doctrine,  plan- 
ning, organization,  force  structure,  educa- 
tion and  training  necessary  to  defend 
against  and  counter  terrorism. 

rOREWORD 

/.  77ie  report 
A.  Organization 

Organization  of  the  report  of  the  DOD 
Commission  on  Beirut  International  Airport 
Terrorist  Act,  October  23,  1983  into  ten 
parts  reflects  the  Commission's  conviction 
that  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  bombing  of  the 
BLT  Headquarters  on  23  October  1983  re- 
quires comprehension  of  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate, but  closely  related,  substantive  areas. 
The  order  of  presentation  of  the  several 
parts  is  designed  to  provide  a  logical  pro- 
gression of  information. 

Part  one  of  the  report  addresses  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mission  assigned  to  the 
USMNF,  assesses  mission  clarity  and  ana- 
lyzes the  continued  validity  of  the  assump- 
tions upon  which  the  mission  was  premised. 
Part  two  addresses  the  adequacy  of  the 
rules  of  engagement  that  governed  the  exe- 
cution of  the  mission.  Part  three  outlines 
the  chain  of  command  that  was  tasked  with 
the  accomplishment  of  the  military  mission 
and  assesses  its  responsiveness  to  the  securi- 
ty requirements  of  the  USMNF  in  the 
changing  threat  environment.  Part  four  ex- 
amines the  threat  to  the  USMNF,  both 
before  and  after  the  attack,  and  assesses  the 
adequacy  of  the  intelligence  provided  to  the 
USMNF  commander.  Ptirt  five  analyzes  the 
security  measures  that  were  in  force  prior  to 
the  attack.  Part  six  provides  a  comprehen- 
sive recapitulation  of  the  tragic  events  of  23 
October  1983.  Part  seven  describes  the  secu- 
rity measures  Instituted  subsequent  to  the 
bombing  and  assesses  their  adequacy.  Part 
eight  is  a  reconstruction  and  evaluation  of 
on-scene  casualty  handling  procedures,  aer- 
omedlcal evacuation  and  definitive  medical 
care  provided  to  the  victims  of  the  attack. 
Part  eight  also  addresses  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  Israeli  offer  of  medical  as- 
sistance and  examines  the  basis  for  its  non- 
acceptance.  Part  nine  addresses  the  23  Octo- 
ber 1983  bombing  in  the  context  of  interna- 
tional terrorism  and  assesses  the  readiness 
of  U.S.  military  forces  to  cope  with  the  ter- 


rorist threat.  Part  ten  lists  the  Commis- 
sion's major  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Parts  one  through  nine  consist  of  one  or 
more  subparts  providing  a  recitation  of  the 
Commission's  principal  findings  of  fact  In 
that  substantive  area,  a  discussion  of  the 
significance  of  those  findings,  and,  as  appro- 
priate, conclusions  and  recommendations. 

B.  Philosophy 

In  preparing  this  report,  the  Conunission, 
analyzed  those  factors  l)earlng  upon  the  se- 
curity of  the  USMNP  in  Lebanon  in  general, 
and  the  security  of  the  BLT  Headquarters 
building  In  particular.  The  Commission 
began  with  the  premise  that  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  Multinational  Force  was  de- 
signed to  support  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  to  facilitate  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  military  forces  from  Leba- 
non and  to  assist  the  Lebanese  Government 
in  establishing  sovereignty  and  authority 
over  the  Beirut  area.  The  Commission  did 
not  question  the  political  decision  to  insert 
the  Marines  into  Lebanon  and  did  not  ad- 
dress the  political  necessity  of  their  contin- 
ued participation  in  the  Multinational  Force 
following  the  23  October  1983  terrorist 
attack.  Athough  those  political  judgments 
are  beyond  the  purview  of  the  Commission's 
Charter,  and  are  not  addressed  in  the 
report,  that  fact  did  not  impede  the  work  of 
the  Commission  In  examining  the  impact  of 
those  policy  decisions  on  the  security  of  the 
USMNF. 

The  Conunission  reviewed  the  responsive- 
ness of  the  military  chain  of  conunand  as  it 
pertained  to  the  security  requirements  of 
the  USMNF.  The  Conunission  did  not  con- 
duct an  administrative  inspection  of  any 
headquarters  element  during  the  review 
process. 

The  Conunlssion's  focus  was  on  the  bomb- 
ing of  23  October  1983  and  the  security  of 
the  USMNF  both  prior  to  and  subsequent  to 
that  catastrophic  event.  The  security  of  off- 
shore supporting  forces  was  not  reviewed  In 
depth  by  the  Conunission.  The  security  of 
other  American  personnel  In  Lebanon  was 
not  considered,  being  outside  the  Conunls- 
sion's Charter. 

//.  The  commission 

A.  Charter 

The  five  member  DOD  Commission  on 
Beirut  International  Airport  Terrorist  Act, 
October  23.  1983  was  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  on  7  November  1983  to 
conduct  a  thorough  and  Independent  In- 
quiry Into  all  of  the  facts  and  circumstances 
surrounding  the  23  October  1983  terrorist 
bomb  attack  on  the  Marine  Battalion  Land- 
ing Team  (BLT)  Headquarters  at  the  Beirut 
International  Airport  (BIA). 

The  Commission  was  established  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
(I*ublic  Law  92-463)  and  was  governed  in  its 
proceedings  by  Executive  Order  12024  and 
implementing  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  Department  of  Defense  regula- 
tions. The  Charter  provided  that  the  adviso- 
ry function  of  the  Commission  was  to  be 
completed  within  90  days. 

The  Commission  was  tasked  to  examine 
the  rules  of  engagement  In  force  and  the  se- 
curity measures  in  place  at  the  time  of  the 
attack.  The  Commission  was  further 
charged  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  the  secu- 
rity measures  established  subsequent  to  the 
explosion  and  to  report  findings  of  facts, 
opinions,  and  recommendations  as  to  any 
changes  or  future  actions. 
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The  Charter  specified  that  the  Commis 
sion  was  to  be  granted  access  to  all  informa- 
tion pertinent  to  its  inquiry  and  authorized 
the  Commission  to  visit  such  places  as  it 
deemed  necessary  to  accomplish  its  objec 
live. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  directed  the 
Commission  to  interpret  its  Charier  in  the 
broadest  possible  manner  and  tasked  the 
Department  of  Defense,  including  the  Serv- 
ices, the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  De- 
fense Agencies,  to  provide  such  overall  sup- 
port and  assistance  as  the  Commission 
might  require. 

B.  Members 
The  Commission  was  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing five  members: 

Admiral  Robert  L.  J.  Long.  U.S.  Navy 
(Ret.)  Chairman. -Admiral  Long  retired  as 
the  Commander  in  Chief  Pacific  in  July 
1983.  after  40  years  of  commissioned  service 
which  included  combat  duty  in  World  War 
II  and  the  Vietnam  conflict.  He  has  com- 
manded the  USS  Sea  Leopard:  USS  Patrick 
Henry:  USS  Casimir  Pulaski:  the  Subma 
rine  Force.  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet;  Submarines. 
Allied  Command;  and  Submarine  Force. 
Western  Atlantic  Area.  Admiral  Long  has 
served  as  Executive  Assistant  and  Naval 
Aide  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  cSubma 
rine  Warfare):  and  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations. 

Honorable  Robert  J.  Murray -Mr. 
Murray  is  on  the  faculty  of  Har\ard  Univer 
sity.  He  is  a  former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  former  Deputy  Assistant  Scrctary 
of  Defense  (International  Security  Affairs) 
with  responsibilities  for  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  Middle  East.  Mr.  Murray  has  served  in 
various  positions  in  the  Defense  and  Stale 
Departments  since  1961. 

Lieutenant  General  Joseph  T.  Palastra. 
Jr..  U.S.  Army— Lieutenant  General  Palas- 
tra is  currently  the  Deputy  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  Chief  of  Staff.  United  States  Pa 
cific  Command.  The  Commander  in  Chief, 
United  Stales  Pacific  Command  is  responsi- 
ble to  the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  through  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  is  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary representative  for  collective  defense  ar- 
rangements in  the  Pacific  Theater.  Lieuten- 
ant General  Palastras  29  years  of  Commis- 
sioned service  include  multiple  combat  lours 
in  Vietnam,  among  than  duty  as  an  Infantry 
Battalion  Commander.  During  the  past 
eight  years.  Lieutenant  General  Palastra 
has  commanded  an  air  assault  infantry  bri- 
gade and  a  mechanized  infantry  division.  He 
has  served  as  Senior  Military  Assistant  to 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Lieutenant  General  Lawrence  F.  Snowden. 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  (Ret) —Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Snowden  retired  as  Chief  of  Staff. 
Headquarters.  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  in  May 
1979.  after  37  years  of  active  service  which 
included  combat  duty  in  World  War  II. 
Korea,  and  Vietnam.  Lieutenant  General 
Snowden  served  as  a  regimental  commander 
in  Vietnam:  Director  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Development  Center:  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S. 
Forces.  Japan:  and  Operations  Deputy  of 
the  Marine  Corps  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Upon  his  retirement.  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Snowden  joined  Hughes  Aircraft  Inter- 
national Service  Company  in  Tokyo  where 
he  IS  currently  Vice  President.  Far  East 
Area. 

Lieutenant  General  Eugene  P.  Tighe.  Jr.. 
USAF  (Ret). -Lieutenant  General  Tighe  re- 
tired from  the  Air  Force  and  as  Director  of 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  on  1  Sep- 
tember 1981  after  39  years  of  Active  and  Re- 


serve USAF  and  US  Army  duty,  which  in- 
cluded service  in  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  Lieutenant  General 
Tighe  served  as  Director.  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency  for  4  years  and  as  Deputy  Di- 
rector and  Acting  Director  for  2  years.  He 
also  held  the  senior  intelligence  position  at 
Headquarters.  United  States  Air  Force: 
Strategic  Air  Command;  the  U.S.  Pacific 
Command:  and  Headquarters,  Pacific  Air 
Force. 

A  complete  biography  of  each  Commission 
Member  is  provided  in  Annex  A. 
C.  Methodology 
The  Commission  convened  on  7  November 
1983  in  Washington,  DC.  and  developed  its 
plan  for  conducting  the  inquiry.  Liaison  was 
established  by  the  Chairman  with  key  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  ascertain  any  particular 
areas  of  interest  that  they  considered  useful 
for  the  Commission  to  explore. 

The  Commission  assembled  a  staff  of  ex 
perts  to  advise  the  Commission  in  the  vari- 
ous technical  areas  that  would  be  encoun- 
tered. Experts  in  the  fields  of  intelligence, 
planning,  operations,  special  warfare,  ter- 
rorism, command  relations,  medicine,  and 
international  law  were  assigned  as  full  time 
staff  assistants.  Liai.son  was  also  established 
with  non-DOD  governmental  agencies 
which  were  involved  in.  or  had  special 
knowledge  of.  the  events  leading  up  to  and 
following  the  23  October  1983  terrorist 
attack. 

The  substantive  information  to  be  gath- 
ered necessarily  involved  highly  classified 
matters  of  national  security  concern.  Be- 
cause these  matters  could  not  reasonably  be 
segregated  into  separate  classified  catego- 
ries, all  witnesses  were  interviewed  in  closed 
session.  Principal  witnesses  with  direct 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  leading  to 
the  formulation  of  the  Multinational  Force, 
the  development  or  execution  of  the  mission 
of  the  USMNF.  or  the  events  of  the  October 
attack  and  its  aftermath,  were  interviewed 
by  the  full  Commission.  Collateral  witnesses 
were  interviewed  by  individual  Commission 
members  accompanied  by  appropriate  staff 
experts. 

The  Commission  and  staff  assistants  were 
authorized  access  to  all  levels  of  classified 
information. 

The  Commission  visited  USCINCEUR 
Headquarters  in  Stuttgart;  CINCUSNA- 
VEUR  Headquarters  in  London;  COM- 
SIXTHFLT  in  USS  PUGET  SOUND  at 
Gaeta.  Italy:  CTF  61  in  USS  AUSTIN  off- 
shore Lebanon:  and  CTF  62  ashore  in 
Beirut.  Commission  members  and  staff  also 
visited  Tel  Aviv,  Israel;  Rota,  Spain;  Akro- 
tiri,  Cyprus;  and  Wiesbaden,  Germany. 
During  these  visits,  the  Commission  re- 
ceived command  presentations  and  techni- 
cal briefings,  interviewed  witnesses  and  ac- 
quired written  documentation  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  and  following  the  23  October 
1983  attack. 

The  Commission  arrived  in  Beirut  before 
the  rotation  of  the  24th  MAU  from  Leba- 
non. The  Commission  toured  USMNF  posi- 
tions on  the  perimeter  of  Beirut  Interna- 
tional Airport  and  inspected  the  rubble  of 
the  BLT  Headquarters  building.  Eyewit- 
nesses to  the  explosion  were  interviewed  in 
depth.  The  Commission  also  met  with  Am- 
bassador Bartholomew  and  members  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  staff:  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces;  and  the 
French.  Italian  and  British  MNF  Command- 
ers. 

The  Commission  approach  to  the  inquiry 
was  to  avoid  reaching  any  preliminary  con- 
clusions until  the  fact  finding  portion  of  the 


mission  was  completed.  The  Commission 
recognized,  however,  that  some  of  its  pre- 
liminary findings  were  time-sensitive,  and. 
upon  the  Commission's  return  from  Beirut, 
provided  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  a 
memorandum  regarding  existing  security 
procedures  for  the  USMNF. 

A  second  memorandum  was  forwarded  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
recommending  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation's  comprehensive  briefing  on 
the  nature  of  the  explosive  devices  used  in 
the  terrorist  attacks  on  the  United  Slates 
Embassy  Beirut  and  the  BLT  Headquarters 
building  be  received  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

All  written  documentation,  including  plan- 
ning documents,  operational  orders,  witness 
interview  summaries,  Congressional  hear- 
ings, media  reports,  technical  analyses  and 
after  action  reports,  was  assembled  and  re- 
viewed by  the  Commission  members  or  staff 
assistants.  All  principals  involved  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  the  USMNF  mis- 
sion, and  in  the  events  that  preceded  and 
followed  the  explosion,  were  Interviewed. 

The  analytical  work  of  the  Commission 
wtis  accomplished  by  first  reviewing  all 
available  material  in  each  area  of  inquiry 
and  then  compiling  a  list  of  principal  find 
ings  related  to  that  area.  Following  discus- 
sion of  the  principal  findings,  conclusion 
and  recommendations  were  postulated  by 
individual  Commission  members  and  dis- 
cussed in  detail.  Using  this  deliberative 
process,  the  Commission  reached  agreement 
on  each  conclusion  and  recommendation. 

BACKGROUND 

/.  Lebanon  Overvieic 
A.  Geography  and  history 
Lebanon,  a  country  approximately  the 
size  of  Cotinecticut,  contains  three  million 
people,  seventeen  officially  recognized  reli- 
gious sects,  two  foreign  armies  of  occupa- 
tion, four  national  contingents  of  a  multina- 
tional force,  seven  national  contributors  to  a 
United  Nations  peace-keeping  force,  and 
some  two  dozen  extralegal  militias.  Over 
100,000  people  have  been  killed  in  hostil- 
ities, in  Lebanon  over  the  past  eight  years, 
including  the  241  U.S.  military  personnel 
that  died  as  a  result  of  the  terrorist  attack 
on  23  October  1983.  It  is  a  country  beset 
with  virtually  every  unresolved  dispute  af- 
flicting the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East.  Leb- 
anon has  become  a  battleground  where 
armed  Lebanese  factions  simultaneously 
manipulate  and  are  manipulated  by  the  for- 
eign forces  surrounding  them.  If  Syrians 
and  Iraqis  wish  to  kill  one  another,  they  do 
so  in  Lebanon.  If  Israelis  and  Palestinians 
wish  to  fight  over  the  land  they  both  claim, 
they  do  so  in  Lebanon.  If  terrorists  of  any 
pollctical  persuasion  wish  to  kill  and  maim 
American  citizens,  it  is  convenient  for  them 
to  do  so  in  Lebanon.  In  a  country  where 
criminals  involved  in  indiscriminate  killing. 
armed  robbery,  extortion,  and  kidnapping 
issue  political  manifestos  and  hold  press 
conferences,  there  has  been  no  shortage  of 
indigenous  surrogates  willing  to  do  the  bid- 
ding of  foreign  governments  seeking  to  ex- 
ploit the  opportunities  presented  by  anar- 
chy in  Lebanon. 

Yet  a  picture  of  Lebanon  painted  in  these 
grim  colors  alone  would  not  be  complete. 
Lebanese  of  all  religions  have  emigrated  to 
countries  as  widely  separated  as  the  United 
States.  Brazil.  Australia,  and  the  Ivory 
Coast,  where  they  have  enrighed  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  economies  of  their  adopted  na- 
tions. Lebanon  has,  notwithstanding  the 
events  of  the  past  eight  years,  kept  alive  the 


principle  and  practice  of  academic  freedom 
in  such  institutions  as  American  University 
Beirut  and  Saint  Joseph  University.  No  one 
who  visits  Lebanon  can  resist  admiring  the 
dignity  and  resiliency  of  the  Lebanese 
people  and  their  determination  to  survive. 

There  is  no  sense  of  national  identity  that 
unites  all  Lebanese  or  even  a  majority  of 
the  citizenry.  What  it  mearis  to  be  Lebanese 
is  often  interpreted  in  radically  different 
ways  by.  for  instance,  a  Sunni  Muslim  living 
in  Tripoli,  a  Maronite  Christian  from  Brum- 
mana,  a  Greek  Orthodox  Christian  from 
Beirut,  a  Druze  from  Kafr  NabraKh,  or  a 
Shiite  Muslim  from  Nabatiyah.  This  is  be- 
cause the  Lebanon  of  antiquity  was  Mount 
Lebanon,  the  highland  chain  running  north- 
south  through  the  center  of  the  country, 
where  Maronite  Catholicism  had  over  1.000 
years  of  relative  isolation  to  develop  its  own 
national  identity.  In  1920.  France  which  ac- 
quired part  of  the  Levant  from  the  defeated 
Ottoman  Empiro,  added  non-Maronile  terri- 
tory to  Mount  I..ob8non  in  order  to  create 
Greater  Lebanon,  a  new  state  in  which  Mar- 
onites  comprised  but  30  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation rather  than  the  70  percent  of  Mount 
uobanon  that  they  had  previously  constitut- 
(>d. 

B.  Religious  and  political  factions 

Most  politically-conscious  non-Maronites, 
especially  Sunni  Muslims  and  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Christians,  were  opposed  to  integration 
into  the  new  state.  The  idea  of  being  ruled 
by  Maronites  was  particularly  objectionable 
to  the  Sunni  Muslims  who  had  been  preemi- 
nent in  the  Ottoman  Empire:  hence  their 
attraction  lo  the  concept  of  a  unified  Great- 
er Syria.  When  the  French  were  prepared  to 
leave  Lebanon,  however,  the  Maronite  ana 
Sunni  elites  were  ready  lo  strike  a  deal.  The 
unwritten  "National  Pact"  of  1943  stipulat- 
ed that  the  Maronites  would  refrain  from 
invoking  Western  intervention,  ihe  Sunnis 
would  refrain  from  seeking  unification  with 
Syria,  and  Lebanon's  political  business 
would  be  premised  on  the  allocated  of  gov- 
ernmental positions  and  parliamentary 
seats  on  the  basis  of  the  .sectarian  balance 
reflected  in  the  1932  census,  i.e.  confessiona- 
iism.  The  National  Pact  set  forth  what  Leb- 
anon was  not.  It  was  not  an  extension  of 
Europe,  and  it  was  not  part  of  a  pan-Arab 
state.  It  did  not  establish  in  positive  terms 
what  Lebanon  was.  As  a  Lebanese  journalist 
once  put  it,  'Two  negations  do  not  make  a 
nation. " 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  outward 
manifestations  of  Lebanese  confessionalism. 
The  President  of  the  Republic  and  Armed 
Forces  Commander-in-Chief  are  always 
Maronites;  the  Armed  Minister  must  be  a 
Sunni;  the  Speaker  of  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties will  be  a  Shiite;  and  for  every  five  non- 
Christian  deputies  there  must  be  six  Chris- 
tians. This  allocation  reflects  the  .recogni- 
tion of  the  founders  of  independent  Leba- 
non that  sectarian  cooperation  was  the  key 
to  the  country's  survival.  Lebanese  confes- 
sionalism was  the  mechanism  which  they 
hop^d  would  facilitate  compromise. 

The  central  government  rested  not  only 
on  confe.ssionaiism,  but  on  localism  as  well. 
Political  power  in  Lebanon  traditionally  re- 
sides 'n  the  hands  of  local  power  brokers, 
i.e.  Maronitj  populists,  Druze  and  Shiite 
feudalists,  and  Sunni  urban  bosses.  These 
local  leaders  draw  their  political  power  from 
grass-roots  organizations  based  on  sectarian 
and  clan  relationships.  Local  leaders  periodi- 
cally have  come  together  in  Beirut  to  elect 
presidents  and  form  governments,  but  none 
of  them  are  prepared  to  allow  the  central 
government  to  penetrate  their  constituen- 


cies unless  it  is  to  deliver  a  service  for  which 
they  have  arranged  and  for  which  they  will 
take  credit.  They  guard  their  turf  jealously 
against  unwanted  encroachments  by  the 
central  government,  whether  it  is  in  the 
form  of  the  civilian  bureaucracy  or  the  mili- 
tary. If  one  of  their  Maronite  number  be- 
comes President,  the  rest  tend  to  coalesce  in 
order  to  limit  his  power.  The  basic  institu- 
tions of  government,  i.e.  the  army,  the  judi- 
ciary and  the  bureaucracy,  are  deliberately 
kept  weak  in  order  to  confirm  the  govern- 
ment's dependency.  If  the  local  chiefs  argue 
among  themselves,  especially  over  issues 
that  tend  to  pit  the  major  sects  against  one 
other,  the  central  government  simply  stops 
functioning. 

This,  in  essence,  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened. Lebanon  had  survived  earlier  crises, 
but  the  Arab-Israeli  confrontation  proved  to 
be  a  fatal  overload  for  this  fragile  system. 
Over  100,000  Palestinian  refugees  fled  to 
Lebanon  in  1948,  and  over  time  an  armed 
"stale  within  a  state"'  grew  on  Lebanese  ter- 
ritory, a  process  accelerated  by  the  arrival 
from  Jordan  in  1971  of  several  thousand 
fighters  and  the  leadership  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  (PLO).  The  PLO 
fired  and  raided  acro.ss  the  border  into 
Israel,  and  shored  up  if.s  position  in  Lebanon 
by  forming  alliances  with  dissident  Leba- 
nese groups  which  hoped  to  harness  Pales- 
tinian firepower  to  the  cause  of  social  revo- 
lution. This  in  turn  encouraged  the  more 
conservative  elements  of  Lebanese  society, 
mainly  from  the  Maronite  community,  to 
organize  militarily.  FYom  1968  on,  the  PLO- 
Israeli  confrontation  in  southern  Lebanon 
caused  the  progressive  polarization  of  the 
Lebanese  along  confessional  lines,  with  Mar- 
onite Christians  in  particular  opposing  the 
PLO  presence  and  Muslims  in  general  sup- 
porting it.  It  also  caused  many  of  the  local 
power  brokers  to  fall  back  onto  their  own 
resources  and  to  seek  support  from  foreign 
sources.  The  central  government,  deprived 
of  its  lifeblood,  was  left  debilitated.  In  the 
civil  warfare  of  1975-1976  it  ceased  to  exist 
in  all  but  name. 

Syria  had  historically  supported  the  PLO 
and  its  Lebamese  allies  but  in  .June  1976, 
fearing  that  a  revolutionary  regime  in 
Beirut  would  drag  it  into  a  war  with  Israel, 
intervened  on  behalf  of  the  Maronite  mili- 
tias. A  stalemante  was  created,  and  from 
1976  until  June  1982  Lebanon  lay  crippled 
under  the  weight  of  de  factor  partition  and 
partial  occupation  by  Syria.  The  basic  issues 
underlying  the  Lebanese  civil  war  were  left 
unresolved. 

On  6  June  1982.  Israeli  forces  launched  a 
massive  operation  against  Palestinian  forces 
based  :n  southern  Lebanon,  an  invasion 
which  brought  the  Israel  Defense  Forces  to 
the  outskirts  of  Beirut  within  three  days. 
The  three  corwiderations  that  prompted  Is- 
rael s  assault  were  '1)  putting  an  end  to  the 
military  capabilities  and  political  independ- 
ence of  the  PLO;  (2)  putting  Israeli  popula- 
tion centers  in  Galilee  beyond  the  threat  of 
hostile  actions  emanating  from  Lebanon; 
and  (3)  breaking  the  internal  Lebanese  po- 
litical paralysis  in  a  manner  that  would  fa- 
cilitate official  relations  between  Israel  and 
Lebanon. 

Notwithstanding  the  evacuation  of  PLO 
and  Syrian  forces  from  Beirut— an  event 
made  possible  by  American  diplomacy 
backed  by  U.S.  Marines  acting  as  part  of  a 
Multinational  Force— Lebanon  slipped  back 
into  chaos  and  anarchy.  No  sooner  had  the 
PLO  departed  Beirut  than  the  new  Leba- 
nese President-Eleci.  Bashir  Gemayei,  was 
assassinated.  That  tragedy  was  followed  by 


the  massacre  of  hundreds  of  unarmed  civil- 
ians, Lebanese  as  well  as  Palestinians,  by 
Christian  milita  elements  in  the  Sabra  and 
Shatila  refugee  camps;  an  atrocity  which, 
along  with  similar  acts  perpetrated  by  all 
sides,  has  come  to  symbolize  the  nature  of 
sectarian  hatred  in  Lebanon.  This  bloodlet- 
ting, as  well  as  the  outbreak  of  fighting  be- 
tween Druze  and  Maronite  militias  in  the 
mountainous  Shuf  area  overlooking  Beirut, 
demonstrated  that  the  reconciliation.  Long 
hoped  for  by  most  ordinary  Lebanese  was 
not  at  hand.  Exacerbating  the  political  ills 
that  have  afflicted  Lebanon  over  the  past 
.several  years,  a  new  element  of  instability 
and  violence  has  been  added;  the  ability  of 
Khomeini"s  Iran  to  mobilize  a  small,  but  vio- 
lently extremist  portion  of  the  Lebanese 
Shiite  community  against  the  government 
and  the  LAF. 

In  summary,  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
is  the  creature  of  confessionalism  and  local- 
ism. Without  consensus,  any  controversial 
stand  taken  by  the  central  government  will 
be  labeled  as  sectarian  favoritism  by  those 
who  oppo.se  it. 

//.  Major  events 

A  June  1982-October  1983 

The  6  June  1982  Israeli  invasion  into  Leb- 
anese territory  reached  the  outskirts  of 
Beirut  within  three  days,  and  by  14  June 
the  Israeli  Defense  Forces  (IDF)  had  linked 
up  with  the  Christian  Lebanese  Forces  (LF) 
militia  in  East  Beirut.  The  32d  U.S.  Marine 
Amphibious  Unit  CMAU)  deployed  to  waters 
off  Lebaoion  and  on  23  June  1982  conducted 
the  successful  evacuation  of  U.S.  citizens 
from  the  port  city  of  Juniyan.  On  28  June, 
the  LF  began  moving  up  the  Beirut-Damas- 
cus Highway  past  Jumhur,  and  on  29  June 
entered  Alayh.  killing  twelve  Druze  militia- 
men. On  30  June,  two  key  firsts  '  occurred: 
the  LF  entered  the  Shuf  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  first  Druze-LF  artillery  duel  oc- 
curred. 

On  2  July  1982,  the  IDF  instituted  a  mili- 
tary blockade  of  Beirut,  causing  intense  dip- 
lomatic activity  aimed  at  averting  an  all-out 
battle  for  the  capital.  Ambassador  Habib's 
efforts  were  successful  and  some  15.000 
armed  personnel  (Palestinians  and  Syrians) 
were  evacuated  from  Beirut  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  Multinational  Force  (MNP)  con- 
sisting of  French  and  Italian  contingents 
and  the  32nd  MAU.  All  MNF  forces  were 
withdrawn  by  10  September  1982. 

The  assassination  of  President-Elect 
Bashir  Gemayei  on  14  September  1982.  fol- 
lowed by  IDF  occupation  of  West  Beirut 
and  the  massacre  of  Palestinian  and  Leba- 
nese civilians  in  the  Sabra  and  Shatila 
camps  on  16-18  September  1982,  resulted  in 
the  agreement  of  France.  Italy  and  the 
United  States  to  reconstitute  the  MNF.  On 
26  September,  the  French  and  Italian  con- 
tingents reentered  Beirut,  and  on  29  Sep- 
tember, the  32d  MA 'J  began  landing  at  the 
Port  01  Beirut. 

The  1.200-man  Marine  contingent  occu- 
pied positions  in  the  vicinity  of  Beirut  Inter- 
national Airport  (BIA)  as  an  interpositional 
force  bet^.een  the  IDF  and  populated  areas 
of  Beirut. 

On  3  November  1982.  the  24th  MAU  re- 
placed the  32d  MAU.  By  15  November,  a 
DOD  team  had  completed  a  survey  of  Leba- 
.lese  Armeo  Forces  (LAF'  capabilities  and 
requirements.  Marine  Mobile  Trainint: 
Teams  i  MTT)  from  the  USMNF  began  con- 
ducting 'individual  and  small  unit  training 
for  the  LAF  at  BIA.  Training  of  a  LAF 
rapid-reaction  force  by  the  USMNF  began 
during  the  week  of  21  December.  The  last 
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significant  event  of  1982  was  the  beginning 
of  negotiations  l)etween  Lebanon  and  Israel 
on  28  December  calling  for  the  withdrawal 
of  foreign  forces. 

On  5  January  1983.  the  IDF  began  con- 
ducting patrol  op)erations  (including  recon- 
naissance by  fire)  south  of  Marine  positions 
along  the  Old  Sidon  Road.  Stray  IDF 
rounds  landed  on  USMF  positions,  and 
there  were  at  least  five  IDF  attempts  to 
penetrate  Marine  positions  during  the 
month.  On  2  February,  a  USMC  officer  felt 
obliged  to  draw  his  pistol  in  order  to  stop  an 
IDF  penetration.  On  20  January  1983.  the 
Office  of  Military  Cooperation,  which  had 
been  established  in  late  1982.  was  formally 
opened.  On  15  February,  the  24th  MAU  was 
relieved  by  the  22d  MAU.  Prom  20-25  Feb- 
ruary, the  USMNF.  at  the  request  of  the 
Goverrunent  of  Lebanon,  conducted  emer- 
gency relief  operations  in  the  Lebanon 
Mountains  in  the  wake  of  a  mid-winter  bliz- 
zard and  sub-zero  temperatures.  On  16 
March,  five  Marines  were  slightly  wounded 
by  a  terrorist  hand  grenade  in  the  southern 
Beirut  suburb  of  Ouzai.  Incidents  involving 
IDF  elemenU  and  USMNF  patrols  were  re- 
corded during  the  month  of  March  and 
April  as  USMNF  patrolling  was  expanded  in 
support  of  LAF  deployments. 

On  18  April  1983.  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Beirut  was  destroyed  by  a  massive  explosion 
which  took  the  lives  of  17  U.S.  citizens  and 
over  40  others.  The  bomb  was  delivered  by  a 
pickup  truck  and  detonated.  U.S.  Embassy 
functions  were  relocated  to  the  British  Em- 
bassy and  to  the  Duraffourd  Building.  The 
USMNF  established  a  detachment  to  pro- 
vide security  for  l)oth  locations. 

Fighting  between  Christian  LF  and  Druze 
militias  in  the  Shuf  spilled  over  into  Beirut 
in  the  form  of  artillery  shelling  l)etween  5 
and  8  May.  On  17  May  1983.  Israel  and  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  signed  an  agree- 
ment calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  IDF 
and  the  institution  of  special  security  meas- 
ures for  southern  Lebanon.  Israel,  however, 
predicated  its  own  withdrawal  on  the  simul- 
taneous withdrawal  of  Syrian  and  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  (PLO)  forces  from 
Lebanon,  parties  which  had  not  been  includ- 
ed in  the  negotiations.  Syria  refused  to  initi- 
ate withdrawal  of  its  forces  while  the  IDF 
remaind  in  Lebanon.  The  stage  was  set  for 
renewed  violence. 

On  30  May  1983.  the  24th  MAU  relieved 
the  22nd  MAU.  On  25  June.  USMNF  person- 
nel conducted  combined  patrols  with  the 
LAF  for  the  first  time.  On  14  July,  an  I^AF 
patrol  was  ambushed  by  Druze  militia  ele- 
ments, and  from  15  to  17  July,  the  LAP  en- 
gaged the  Shia  Amal  militia  in  Beirut  over  a 
dispute  involving  the  eviction  of  Shiite 
squatters  from  a  schoolhouse.  At  the  same 
time,  fighting  in  the  Shuf  between  the  LAP 
and  Druze  militia  escalated  sharply.  On  22 
July.  BIA  was  shelled  with  Druze  mortar 
and  artillery  fire,  wounding  three  U.S.  Ma- 
rines and  causing  the  temporary  closing  of 
the  airport. 

In  July  1983.  President  Amin  Gemayel 
traveled  to  Washington  and  obtained  a 
promise  of  expedited  delivery  of  military 
equipment  to  the  LAF.  On  23  July.  Walid 
Jamblatt.  leader  of  the  predominantly 
Druze  Progressive  Socialist  Parly  (PSP).  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  Syrian-backed 
•National  Salvation  Front"  opposed  to  the 
17  May  Israel-Labanon  Agreement. 

In  anticipation  of  an  IDF  withdrawal 
from  the  Alayh  and  Shuf  districU.  fighting 
between  the  Druze  and  LF,  and  l)etween  the 
Druze  and  LAF.  intensified  during  the 
month  of  August.  Druze  artillery  closed  the 


BIA  between  10  and  16  August,  and  the 
Druze  made  explicit  their  opposition  to  LAF 
deployment  in  the  Shuf.  The  LAF  also 
clashed  with  the  Amal  militia  in  Beirut's 
western  and  southern  suburbs. 

As  the  security  situation  deteriorated, 
USMNF  positions  at  BIA  were  subjected  to 
increased  fire.  On  10  and  11  August,  an  esti- 
mated thirty-five  rounds  of  mortar  and 
rocket  fire  landed  on  USMNF  positions, 
wounding  one  Marine.  On  28  August  1983, 
the  USMNF  returned  fire  for  the  first  time. 
On  the  following  day,  USMNF  artillery  si- 
lenced a  Druze  battery  after  two  Marines 
had  been  killed  in  a  mortar  attack.  On  31 
August,  the  LAF  swept  through  the  Shia 
neighborhood  of  West  Beirut,  establishing 
temporary  control  over  the  area. 

On  4  September  1983.  the  IDF  withdrew 
from  the  Alayh  and  Shuf  Districts,  falling 
back  to  the  Awwali  River.  The  LAF  was  not 
prepared  to  fill  the  void,  moving  Instead  to 
occupy  the  key  junction  at  Khaldah.  south 
of  BIA.  On  4  September.  BIA  was  again 
shelled,  killing  two  Marines  and  wounding 
two  others.  As  the  LAP  moved  slowly  east- 
ward into  the  foothills  of  the  Shuf.  ac- 
counts of  massacres,  conducted  by  Chris- 
tians and  Druze  alike,  began  to  be  reported. 
On  5  September,  a  Druze  force,  reportedly 
reinforced  by  PLO  elements,  routed  the 
Christian  LF  militia  at  Bhamdun  and  all 
but  eliminated  the  LF  as  a  military  factor  in 
the  Alayh  District.  This  defeat  obliged  the 
LAF  to  occupy  Suq-Al-Oharb  to  avoid  con- 
ceding all  of  the  high  ground  overlooking 
BIA  to  the  Druze.  USMNP  positions  were 
subjected  to  constant  indirect  fire  attacks; 
consequently,  counterbattery  fire  based  on 
target  acquisition  radar  data  was  employed. 
P-14  tactical  airljome  reconnaissance /DoD 
(TARP»S)  missions  were  conducted  for  the 
first  time  on  7  September.  On  8  September, 
naval  gunfire  from  offshore  destroyers  was 
employed  for  the  first  time  in  defense  of  the 
USMNF. 

On  12  September  1983.  the  U.S.  National 
Command  Authorities  (NCA)  determined 
that  the  successful  defense  of  Suq-Al-Gharb 
was  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  USMNF. 
On  14  Septeml)er.  an  emergency  ammuni- 
tion resupply  to  the  LAP  was  instituted.  On 
19  September.  Navy  destroyers  provided 
gunfire  support  of  the  LAF  defenders  at 
Suq-Al-Gharb.  The  battleship  USS  NEW 
JERSEY  arrived  in  Lebanese  waters  on  25 
September.  A  ceasefire  was  instituted  that 
same  day  and  Beirut  International  Airport 
reopened  five  days  later. 

On  1  October  1983.  the  LAP  began  to  re- 
ceive additional  shipments  of  APC's,  M-48 
tanks,  and  howitzers  from  the  U.S.  training 
of  LAF  recruiU  and  units  by  the  USMNF  re- 
sumed. On  that  date.  Walid  Jumblatt  an- 
nounced a  separate  governmental  adminis- 
tration for  the  Shuf  and  called  for  the  mass 
defection  of  all  Druze  elements  from  the 
LAP.  Nevertheless,  on  14  October  the  lead- 
ers of  Lebanon's  key  factions  agreed  to  con- 
duct reconciliation  talks  in  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land. 

Although  the  ceasefire  officially  held  into 
mid-October,  factional  clashes  intensified 
and  sniper  attacks  on  MNF  contingents 
l)ecame  commonplace.  On  19  October  1983, 
four  Marines  were  wounded  when  a  USMNF 
convoy  was  attacked  by  a  remotely  detonat- 
ed car  bomb  parked  along  the  convoy  route. 
B.  23  October  1983 
At  approximately  0622  on  Sunday.  23  Oc- 
tober 1983,  the  Battalion  Landing  Team 
(BLT)  Headquarters  building  in  the  Marine 
Amphibious  Unit  (MAU)  compound  at 
Beirut  International  Airport  was  destroyed 


by  a  terrorist  bomb.  This  catastrophic 
attack  took  the  lives  of  241  U.S.  military 
personnel  and  wounded  over  100  others. 
The  bombing  was  carried  out  by  a  lone  ter- 
rorist driving  a  yellow  Mercedes  Benz  stake- 
bed  truck  that  accelerated  through  the 
public  parking  lot  south  of  the  BLT  Head- 
quarters building,  crashed  through  a  barbed 
wire  and  concertina  fence,  and  penetrated 
into  the  central  lobby  of  the  building,  where 
it  exploded.  The  truck  drove  over  the 
barbed  and  concertina  wire  obstacle,  passed 
between  two  Marine  guard  posts  without 
being  engaged  by  fire,  entered  an  open  gate, 
passed  around  one  sewer  pipe  barrier  and 
between  two  others,  flattened  the  Sergeant 
of  the  Guard's  sandbagged  booth  at  the 
building's  entrance,  penetrated  the  lobby  of 
the  building  and  detonated  while  the  major- 
ity of  the  occupants  slept.  The  force  of  the 
explosion  ripped  the  building  from  its  foun- 
dation. The  building  then  Imploded  upon 
itself.  Almost  all  the  occupants  were 
crushed  or  trapped  Inside  the  wreckage.  Im- 
mediate efforts  were  undertaken  to  reestab- 
lish security,  to  extricate  the  dead  and 
wounded  from  the  building's  rubble,  and  to 
institute  a  mass  casualty  handling  and  evac- 
uation operation. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  attack  on 
the  U.S.  Marine  compound,  a  similar  truck 
bomb  exploded  at  the  French  MNF  head- 
quarters. 

C.  24  October-30  November  1983 
As  cleanup  and  rescue  operations  contin- 
ued at  the  bombing  site  in  the  ensuing  days, 
the  USMNF  came  under  sportwlic  sniper 
fire.  Deployment  of  forces  to  replace  those 
lost  began  on  the  day  of  the  bombing.  By 
•..he  day  following,  replacement  personnel 
had  been  airlifted  into  Beirut.  On  28  Octo- 
ber. The  Secretary  of  Defense  approved  the 
assignment  of  an  additional  Marine  rifle 
company  to  the  USMNF.  That  augmenting 
force  was  airlifted  into  Lebanon  and  de- 
ployed at  BIA  by  the  end  of  October. 

On  4  November  1983.  the  Israeli  Military 
Governor's  Headquaters  in  Tyre  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  suicide  driver  in  a  small  truck 
loaded  with  explosives.  There  were  46  fatali- 
ties. The  Israeli  Air  Force  conducted  retalia- 
tory strikes  later  that  day  against  Palestini- 
an position  east  of  Beirut. 

On  8  November  1983.  the  BLT  Company 
located  at  the  Lebanese  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nical University  was  withdrawn  to  BIA.  and 
subsequently  redeployed  aboard  ship  as  the 
USMNF  ready  reserve. 

Ambassador  Rumsfeld,  appointed  by  the 
President  on  3  November  1983  to  replace 
Ambassador  McParlane  as  The  President's 
Special  Envoy  to  the  Middle  East,  began  his 
first  Middle  East  mission  on  12  November. 

On  16  November  1983.  the  Israelis  con- 
ducted additional  retaliatory  air  strikes,  hit- 
ting a  terrorist  training  camp  in  the  eastern 
Bekaa  Valley.  The  next  day.  the  French 
conducted  similar  strikes  against  another  Is- 
lamic Amal  camp  in  the  vicinty  of  the 
northern  Bekaa  Valley  town  of  Baalbak. 

Throughout  the  23  October  to  30  Novem- 
ber period.  USMNP  positions  at  BIA  were 
the  target  of  frequent  sniper  attacks,  and 
occasional,  but  persistent,  artillery,  rocket, 
and  mortar  fire.  On  16  November,  our 
122mm  rockets  Impacted  at  BIA.  The  MAU 
received  small  arms  fire  several  times  on  19 
November,  the  date  the  turnover  by  the 
24th  MAU  to  the  22nd  MAU  was  completed. 
Persistent  and  occasionally  heavy  fighting 
between  the  LAF  and  Shia  militias  in  the 
southern  suburbs  of  Beirut  continued 
through  November.   As  the  month  ended. 
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the  mountainous  Shuf  continued  to  be  the 
scene  of  frequent  artillery  and  mortar  ex- 
changes between  the  LAF  and  Druze  forces. 

PART  ONE— THE  MILITARY  MISSION 

/.  Mission  development 
A.  Principal  findings 
Following  the  Sabra  and  Shatila  massa- 
cres, a  Presidential  decision  was  made  that 
the  United  States  would  participate  in  a 
Multinational  Force  (MNF)  to  assist  the 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces  (LAP)  in  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities  in  the  Beirut  area. 
Ambassador  Habib.  the  President's  Special 
Envoy  to  the  Middle  East,  was  charged  with 
pursuing  the  diplomatic  arrangements  nec- 
essary for  the  insertion  of  U.S.  forces  into 
Beirut.  His  efforts  culminated  in  an  Ex- 
change of  Diplomatic  Notes  on  25  Septem- 
ber 1982  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  which  formed  the 
basis  for  U.S.  participation  In  the  MNF.  The 
national  decision  having  been  made,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  tasked  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  to  develop  the  mission 
statement  and  to  issue  the  appropriate 
Alert  Order  to  the  Commander  in  Chief 
United  States  European  Command  (USCIN- 
CEUR).  Commission  discussions  with  the 
principals  involved  disclosed  that  the  mis- 
sion statement  was  carefully  drafted  in  co- 
ordination with  USCINCEUR  to  ensure 
that  it  remained  within  the  limits  of  nation- 
al political  guidance. 

The  Joint  Operational  Planning  System 
(JOPS)  Volume  IV  (Crisis  Action  System) 
provides  guidance  for  the  conduct  of  joint 
planning  and  execution  concerning  the  use 
of  military  forces  during  emergency  or  time- 
sensitive  situations. 

The  mission  statement  provided  to  US- 
CINCEUR by  the  JCS  Alert  Order  of  23 
September  1983  read  as  follows: 

"To  establish  an  environment  which  will 
permit  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  to  carry 
out  their  responsibilities  in  the  Beirut  area. 
When  directed.  USCINCEUR  will  Introduce 
U.S.  forces  as  part  of  a  multinational  force 
presence  in  the  Beirut  area  to  occupy  and 
secure  positions  along  a  designated  section 
of  the  line  from  south  of  the  Beirut  Inter- 
national Airport  to  a  position  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  Presidential  Palace:  be  prepared  to 
protect  U.S.  forces;  and.  on  order,  conduct 
retrograde  operations  as  required." 

The  wording  ".  .  .  (xxiupy  and  secure  posi- 
tions along  .  .  .  the  line  .  .  ."  was  Incorpo- 
rated into  the  mission  statement  by  the  JCS 
on  the  recommendation  of  USCINCEUR  to 
avoid  any  inference  that  the  USMNF  would 
be  responsible  for  the  security  of  any  given 
area.  Additional  mission-related  guidance 
provided  in  the  JCS  Alert  Order  included 
the  direction  that: 

The  USMNF  would  not  be  engaged  in 
combat. 

Peacetime  rules  of  engagement  would 
apply  (i.e.  use  of  force  is  authorized  only  in 
self-defense  or  in  defense  of  collocated  LAP 
elements  operating  with  the  USMNF.) 

USCINCEUR  would  be  prepared  to  ex- 
tract U.S.  forces  In  Lebanon  If  required  by 
hostile  action. 

USCINCEUR  repromulgated  the  mission 
statement,  essentially  unchanged,  to  Com- 
mander United  States  Naval  Forces  Europe 
(CINCUSNAVEUR)  on  24  September  1982. 
That  OPREP-1  message  designated  CTP  61 
(Commander  Amphibious  Task  Force)  as 
Commander.  U.S.  forces  Lebanon  and  pro- 
vided the  following  concept  of  operations: 

.  .  land  U.S.  Marine  Landing  Force  In 
Port  of  Beirut  and/or  vicinity  of  Beirut  Air- 
port. U.S.  forces  will  move  to  occupy  posi- 


tions along  an  assigned  section  of  a  line  ex- 
tending from  south  of  Beirut  Airport  to  vi- 
cinity of  Presidential  Palace.  Provide  securi- 
ty posts  at  intersections  of  assigned  section 
of  line  and  major  avenues  of  approach  into 
city  of  Beirut  from  south /southeast  to  deny 
passage  of  hostile  armed  elements  in  order 
to  provide  an  environment  which  will 
permit  LAP  to  carry  out  their  responsibil- 
ities in  city  of  Beirut.  Commander  U.S. 
Forces  will  establish  and  maintain  continu- 
ous coordination  with  other  MNF  units. 
EUCOM  liaison  team  and  LAP.  Commander 
U.S.  Forces  will  provide  air/naval  gunfire 
support  as  required."  ESnphasis  added 

The  USCINCEUR  concept  of  operations 
also  tasked  CTP  61  to  conduct  combined  de- 
finsive  operations  with  other  MNF  contin- 
gents and  the  LAP  and  to  be  prepared  to 
execute  retrograde  or  withdrawal  oper- 
ations. 

The  USCINCEUR  OPREP-1  tasked  CIN- 
CUSNAVEUR. when  directed,  to: 

Employ  Navy/Marine  forces  to  land  at 
Beirut. 

Provide  required  air  and  naval  gunfire 
support  to  forces  ashore  as  required. 

Be  prepared  to  conduct  withdrawal  oper- 
ations if  hostile  actions  occur. 

Provide  liaison  teams  to  each  member  of 
the  MNP  and  to  the  LAF. 

That  OPREP-1  also  included  tasking  for 
other  Component  Commands  and  support- 
ing CINC's. 

On  25  September  1982.  JCS  modified  US- 
CINCEUR's  concept  of  operations  for  CTP 
61  to  read  "...  assist  LAP  to  deter  passage 
of  hostile  armed  elements  .  .  ."  (vice  'deny 
passage  of  hostile  armed  elements  .  .  . "). 

The  original  mission  statement  was  for- 
mally modified  by  directive  on  four  occa- 
sions. Change  One  reduced  the  estimated 
number    of    Israeli    Defense    Force    (IDF) 
troops  in  Beirut.  Change  Two.  issued  on  6 
October  1982.  defined  the  line  along  which 
the  USMNP  was  to  occupy  and  secure  posi- 
tions. The  third  change  (undesignated)  was 
issued  on  2  November  1982.  and  expanded 
the  mission  to  include  patrols  in  the  East 
Beirut  area.  The  fourth  change  (designated 
Change  Three),  was  issued  on  7  May  1983 
and  further  expanded  the  mission  to  allow 
the  USMNP  to  provide  external  security  for 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Beirut. 
B.  Discussion 
Although  some  operational  details  were 
added,  the  original  mission  statement  was 
repromulgated  unchanged  down  the  chain 
of  command  through  Alert/Execute  Orders 
and  OPREP-1 's.  CINCUSNA'VEUR  provid- 
ed position  locations  for  the  USMNF  forces 
ashore  In  Beirut.  Commander  Sixth  Fleet 
(COMSIXTHFLT)    designated    CTP   61    as 
On-Scene  Commander  and  CTP  62  as  Com- 
mander U.S.  Forces  Ashore  Lebanon  and  de- 
fined the  chain  of  command.  CTP  61  pro- 
mulgated  detailed   operational   procedures 
for  amphibious  shipping,  boats  and  aircraft 
to  facilitate  ship-to-shore  movement.  CTP 
62  provided  the  detailed  ship-to-shore  move- 
ment plan  for  the  MAU  and  the  concept  of 
operations  for  the  initial  three  days  ashore. 
USCINCEUR   engaged   in   some   mission 
analysis  (e.g..  crafting  the  concept  of  oper- 
ations and  working  operational  constraint 
wording  with  JCS)  and  provided  detailed 
tasking  to  subordinates  and  to  supporting 
CINC's.    However,    the   mission   statement 
and  the  concept  of  operations  were  passed 
down  the  chain  of  command  with  little  am- 
plification. As  a  result,  perceptual  differ- 
ences as  to  the  precise  meaning  and  impor- 
tance of  the  "presence"  role  of  the  USMNP 
existed  throughout  the  chain  of  command. 


Similarly,  the  exact  responsibilities  of  the 
USMNP  commander  regarding  the  security 
of  Beirut  International  Airport  were  not 
clearly  delineated  In  his  mission  tasking. 

Clarification  of  the  mission  tasks  and  con- 
cepts of  operations  would  not  only  have  as- 
sisted the  USMNP  commanders  to  better 
understand  what  was  required,  it  would  also 
have  alerted  higher  headquarters  to  the  dif- 
fering interpretations  of  the  mission  at  in- 
termediate levels  of  command.  The  alisence 
of  specificity  in  mission  definition  below  the 
USCINCEUR  level  concealed  differences  of 
interpretation  of  the  mission  and  tasking  as- 
signed to  the  USMNF. 

The  commission's  inquiry  clearly  estab- 
lished that  perceptions  of  the  basic  mission 
varied  at  different  levels  of  command.  The 
MAU  commanders,  on  the  ground  In  Beirut, 
interpreted  their  "presence"  mission  to  re- 
quire the  USMNF  to  be  visible  but  not  to 
appear  to  be  threatening  to  the  populace. 
This  concern  was  a  factor  in  most  decisions 
made  by  the  MAU  Commanders  in  the  em- 
ployment and  disposition  of  their  forces. 
The  MAU  Commander  regularly  assessed 
the  effect  of  contemplated  security  actions 
on  the  "presence"  mission. 

Another  area  in  which  perceptions  varied 
was  the  importance  of  Beirut  International 
Airport  (BIA)  to  the  USMNP  mission  and 
whether  the  USMNF  had  any  responsibility 
to  ensure  the  operation  of  the  airport. 
While  all  echelons  of  the  military  chain  of 
command  understood  that  the  security  of 
BIA  was  not  a  part  of  the  mission,  percep- 
tions of  the  USMNP's  implicit  responsibility 
for  airport  operations  varied  widely.  The 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Lebanon,  and  others  in 
the  State  Department,  saw  an  operational 
airport  as  an  important  symbolic  and  practi- 
cal demonstration  of  Lebanese  sovereignty. 
On  television  on  27  October  1983.  the  Presi- 
dent stated:  "Our  Marines  are  not  just  sit- 
ting in  an  airport.  Part  of  their  task  is  to 
guard  that  airport.  Because  of  their  pres- 
ence the  airport  remained  operational."  The 
other  MNP  commanders  asserted  to  the 
Commission  that,  while  BIA  is  not  specifi- 
cally the  responsibility  of  any  one  MNF  con- 
tingent, an  operational  airport  is  important 
to  the  viability  of  the  MNF  concept.  The 
MAU  Commanders  interviewed  by  the  Com- 
mission all  believed  they  had  some  responsi- 
bility for  ensuring  an  open  airport  as  an  im- 
plicit part  of  their  mission. 

C.  Conclusion 
The  Commission  concludes  that  the  "pres- 
ence" mission  was  not  interpreted  in  the 
same  manner  by  all  levels  of  the  chain  of 
command  and  that  perceptual  differences 
regarding  that  mission,  including  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  USMNP  for  the  security 
of  Beirut  International  Airport,  should  have 
been  recognized  and  corrected  by  the  chain 
of  command. 

//.  The  changing  environment 
A.  Principal  Findings 
The  mission  of  the  USMNP  was  implicitly 
characterized  as  a  peace-keeping  operation, 
although  "peacekeeping "  was  not  explicit 
in  the  mission  statement.  In  September 
1982.  the  President's  public  statement,  his 
letter  to  the  United  Nations  Secretary  Gen- 
eral and  his  report  to  the  Congress,  all  con- 
veyed a  strong  impression  of  the  peace- 
keeping nature  of  the  operation.  The  sub- 
ject lines  of  the  JCS  Alert  and  Execute 
Orders  read.  "U.S.  Force  participation  in 
Lebanon  Multinational  Force  (MNF)  Peace- 
keeping Operations."  (Emphasis  added) 
Alert   and   Execute   Orders   were   carefully 
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worded  to  emphasize  thai  the  USMNF 
would  have  a  non-combatant  role.  Oper- 
ational constraint  sections  included  guid- 
ance to  be  prepared  to  withdraw  if  required 
by  hostile  action.  This  withdrawal  guidance 
was  repeated  in  CINCUER  s  OPREP-1. 
A  condition  precedent  to  the  insertion  of 


Ing  of  the  U.S.  Amba.ssador's  residence  and 
USMNF  positions  at  BIA.  On  19  September, 
following  a  National  Command  Authority 
(NCA I  decision.  Naval  gunfire  support  was 
employed  to  support  the  LAF  fighting  at 
Suq  Al-Gharb.  On  20  September,  the  P-14 
TARPS  aircraft  were  fired  on  by  SA-7  mis- 


Pollowing  the  U.S.  action  in  providing 
Naval  gunfire  support  for  the  LAF  at  Suq- 
Al-Gharb,  hostile  acts  against  the  USMNF 
increased  and  the  Marines  began  taking  sig- 
nificantly more  casualties.  A  direct  cause 
and  effect  linkage  between  Suq-Al-Gharb 
and    the   terrori.sf    homhincr   on    23   October 
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of  foreign  troops  proved  to  be  more  difficult 
than  had  been  anticipated.  The  overall 
result  was  the  continued  erosion  of  the  se- 
curity of  the  USMNF. 

C.  Conclusion 
The  Commission  concludes  that  U.S.  deci- 
sions regarding  Lebanon  taken  over  the  past 


"hositle  act "  and  "hostile  force. "  and  desig- 
nated the  Combined  Amphibious  Task 
Force  Commander  (CTP  61)  as  the  author- 
ity to  declare  a  force  hostile.  "Hostile 
threat"'  was  not  defined.  If  non-LAF  forces 
infiltrated  or  violated  USMNF  assigned 
areas  or  lines,  they  were  to  be  informed 
they    were    in    an    unauthorized    area   and 


fense.  and  for  defensive  activities  of  afloat 
elements  of  the  U.S.  presence  (i.e.  CFT  60 
and  CTF  61)  were  conducted.  Late  on  23  Oc- 
tober. CTF  61  submitted  a  ROE  change  re- 
quest to  COMSIXTHFLT  requesting  that 
USMNF  personnel  at  BIA  be  authorized  to 
lake  under  fire  any  civilian  vehicle  which 
approached  USMNF  positions  at  a  high  rate 
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worded  to  emphasize  that  the  USMNF 
would  have  a  non-combatant  role.  Oper- 
ational constraint  sections  Included  guid- 
ance to  be  prepared  to  withdraw  if  required 
by  hostile  action.  This  withdrawal  guidance 
was  repeated  in  CINCUER  s  OPREP-1. 

A  condition  precedent  to  the  insertion  of 
U.S.  forces  into  Beirut  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  and  the  LAP  would  ensure 
the  protection  of  the  MNF.  including  the  se- 
curing of  assurances  from  armed  factions  to 
refrain  from  hostilities  and  not  to  interfere 
with  MNF  activities.  Ambassador  Habib  re- 
ceived confirmation  from  the  Government 
of  Lebanon  that  these  arrangements  had 
been  made.  These  assurances  were  included 
by  the  Government  of  Lebanon  in  its  ex- 
change of  notes  with  the  United  States. 

It  was  contemplated  from  the  outset  that 
the  USMNF  would  operate  in  a  relatively 
benign  environment.  Syrian  forces  were  not 
considered  a  significant  threat  to  the  MNF. 
The  major  threats  were  thought  to  be  unex- 
ploded  ordnance  and  possible  sniper  and 
small  unit  attacks  from  PLC  and  Leftist  mi- 
litias. It  was  anticipated  that  the  USMNF 
would  be  perceived  by  the  various  factions 
as  evenhanded  and  neutral  and  that  this 
perception  would  hold  through  the  expect- 
ed 60  day  duration  of  the  operation. 

The  environment  into  which  the  USMNF 
actually  deployed  in  September  1982.  while 
not  necessarily  benign  was.  for  the  mast 
part,  not  hostile.  The  Marines  were  warmly 
welcomed  and  seemed  genuinely  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  majority  of  Lebanese. 

By  mid-March  1983.  the  friendly  environ- 
ment began  to  charge  as  evidenced  by  a  gre- 
nade thrown  at  a  USMNF  patrol  in  16 
March,  woundinij  five  Marines  Italian  and 
French  MNF  contingents  were  the  victims 
of  similar  attacks. 

The  destruction  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Beirut  on  18  April,  was  indicative  of  the 
extent  of  the  deterioration  of  the  political 
military  situation  In  Lebanon  by  the  spring 
of  1983.  That  targic  event  also  signaled  tin 
magnitude  of  the  terrorist  threat  to  the 
US.  presence.  .A  light  truck  detonated,  kill- 
ing over  60  (jeople  Including  17  Americans  i 
and  destroying  a  sizable  portion  of  the 
building.  An  FBI  investigation  into  the  ex- 
plosion later  revealed  that  tne  bomb  was  a 
■gas  enhanced"  device  capable  of  vastly 
more  destructive  force  than  a  comparable 
conventional  explosive.  Although  the  tech- 
nique of  gas-enharced  bombs  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Irish  Republican  Army  terrorLsii 
in  Northern  Ireland  and.  on  at  least  two  oc- 
casions, in  Lebanon,  the  magnitude  of  the 
explosive  force  to  the  device  used  in  the  Em- 
ba.-isy  bombiHij  was,  in  fhe  opinion  of  FBI 
explosive  experts,  unprecedented. 

During  August,  rocket,  artillery  and 
mortar  fire  began  impacting  at  BIA.  On  28 
.August  1983.  the  Marines  returned  fire  for 
the  first  time.  Following  the  deaths  of  two 
Marines  in  a  mortar  attack  the  following 
day.  the  USMNF  responded  with  artillery 
fire.  On  31  August.  Marine  patrols  were  ter- 
minated in  the  face  of  the  sniper.  RPG  and 
artillery  threats. 

Fighting  between  the  LAP  and  the  Druze 
increased  sharply  with  the  withdrawal  of 
the  IDF  from  the  Alayh  and  Shuf  Districts 
on  4  September  1983.  Two  more  Marines 
were  killed  by  mortar  or  artillery  rounds  at 
BIA  on  6  September  1983  By  11  September, 
the  battle  for  Sug-Al-Gharb  was  raging  The 
USMNF.  under  frequent  attack,  responded 
with  counterbattery  fire  and  F-14  tactical 
air  reconnaissance  pod  TARPS  missions 
were  commenced  over  Lebanon. 

On  16  September  1983.  U.S.  Naval  gunfire 
support  was  employed  in  response  to  shell- 


ing of  the  U.S.  Ambassador's  residence  and 
USMNF  positions  at  BIA.  On  19  September, 
following  a  National  Command  Authority 
(NCA)  decision.  Naval  gunfire  support  was 
employed  to  support  the  LAP  fighting  at 
Suq  AI-Gharb.  On  20  September,  the  F-14 
TARPS  aircraft  were  fired  on  by  SA-7  mis- 
siles. 

During  the  period  14-16  October  1983.  two 
Marines  were  killed  on  the  BIA  perimeter  in 
separate  sniper  incidents. 

By  the  end  of  September  1983.  the  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon  had  changed  to  the  extent 
that  not  one  of  the  initial  conditions  upon 
which  the  mission  statement  was  premised 
was  still  valid.  The  environment  clearly  was 
hostile.  The  assurances  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  had  obtained  from  the  various  fac- 
tions were  obviously  no  longer  operative  as 
attacks  on  the  USMNF  came  primarily  from 
extralegal  militias.  Although  USMNF  ac- 
tions could  properly  be  classified  as  self-de- 
fense and  not  "engaging  in  combat",  the  en- 
vironment could  not  longer  be  characterized 
as  peaceful.  The  image  of  the  USMNF.  in 
the  eyes  of  the  factional  militias,  had 
become  pro-Israel,  pro-Phalange,  and  anti- 
Muslim.  After  the  USMNF  engaged  in  direct 
fire  support  of  the  LAF.  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  Lebanese  populace  no  longer 
considered  the  USMNF  a  neutral  force 
B.  Discussions 

The  inability  of  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non to  develop  a  political  consensus,  and  the 
resultant  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
the  LAF  and  armed  militias  supported  by 
Syria,  effectively  precluded  the  possibility 
of  a  successful  peacekeeping  mission.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  by  late  summer  1983. 
the  environment  in  Lebanon  changed  to  the 
extent  that,  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
USMNF  mission  was  initially  premised  no 
long!  r  existed.  The  Commission  believes 
tha^  ;ipprnprlatf  guidance  and  modification 
of  taskins  should  have  been  provided  to  the 
USMNF  10  enable  It  to  cope  effectively  with 
the  increasingly  hostile  environment.  Tne 
Commission  could  find  no  evidence  that 
such  guidance  was.  in  fact,  provided. 
///  77ie  expanding  mUitary  role 
A.  Principal  Findings 

The  "presence"  mission  assigned  to  the 
USMNF  contemplated  that  the  contending 
factions  in  Lebanon  would  perceive  the 
USMNF  as  a  neutral  force,  even  handed  in 
lis  dealings  with  the  confessional  groups 
that  comprise  Lebanese  society.  The  mission 
statement  tasked  the  USMNF  to  "establish 
an  environment  which  will  permit  the  Leba- 
nese Armed  Forces  to  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  Beirut  area."  When  hos- 
tilities erupted  between  the  LAF  and  Shiite 
and  Druze  militias,  USMNF  efforts  to  sup- 
port the  LAF  were  perceived  to  be  both  pro- 
Phalangist  and  anti-MusIim. 

USMNF  support  to  the  LAF  Increased 
substantially  following  their  arrival  in  Sep- 
tember 1982.  The  first  direct  military  sup- 
port to  the  LAF  was  in  the  form  of  training 
which  the  USMNF  began  to  provide  m  No- 
vember 1982. 

In  August  and  September  1983,  the  U.S. 
resupplied  the  LAF  with  ammunition.  The 
LAF  were  engaged  in  intense  fighting 
against  the  Druze  and  various  Syrian  surro- 
gates. The  ammunition  came  from  MAU. 
CONUS  and  USCINCEUR  stocks  and  was 
delivered  by  Military  Sealift  Command. 
Mobile  Logistic  Support  Force  (CTF  63). 
and  CTF  61  ships. 

On  19  September  1983.  naval  gunfire  was 
employed  in  direct  support  of  the  LAP  at 
Suq-AI-Gharb. 


Following  the  U.S.  action  in  providing 
Naval  gunfire  support  for  the  LAF  at  Suq- 
AI-Gharb.  hostile  acts  against  the  USMNF 
increased  and  the  Marines  began  taking  sig- 
nificantly more  casualties.  A  direct  cause 
and  effect  linkage  between  Suq-AI-Gharb 
and  the  terrorist  bombing  on  23  October 
1983.  cannot  be  determined.  The  views  of 
the  senior  civilian  and  military  officials 
interviewed  by  the  Commission  varied 
widely  on  this  issue.  Some  t>elieve  that  it 
was  not  a  consequence  of  our  relationship 
with  any  faction:  that  regardless  of  its  ac- 
tions, the  USMNF  would  still  have  been  tar- 
geted by  terrorists.  Others  l)elieve  that  cer- 
tain factions  wanted  to  force  the  MNF  out 
of  Lebanon  and  that  the  bombing  of  the 
BLT  Headquarters  building  was  the  tactic 
of  choice  to  produce  that  end.  The  preva- 
lent view  within  the  USCINCEUR  chain  of 
command,  however,  is  that  there  was  some 
linkage  between  the  two  events.  Whether  or 
not  there  was  a  direct  connection  between 
Suq-AI-Gharb  and  the  increase  in  terrorist 
attacks  on  the  USMNF.  the  public  state- 
ments of  factional  leaders  confirmed  that  a 
portion  of  the  Lebanese  populace  no  longer 
considered  the  USMNF  neutral. 

B.  Discussion 

The  Commission  believes  that  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  USMNF  mission  on  29 
September  1982.  the  security  of  the  USMNF 
was  dependent  upon  the  continuing  validity 
of  four  basic  conditions. 

1 1 )  That  the  force  would  operate  In  a  rela- 
tively benign  environment: 

(2)  That  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces 
would  provide  for  the  security  of  the  areas 
in  which  the  force  was  to  operate: 

(3)  That  the  mission  would  be  of  limited 
duration:  and 

(4)  That  the  force  would  be  evacuated  in 
the  event  of  attack. 

As  the  political/military  situation  evolved, 
three  factors  were  impacting  adversely  upon 
those  conditions.  First,  although  the  mis- 
sion required  that  the  USMNF  be  perceived 
as  neutral  by  the  confessional  factions,  the 
tasks  assigned  to  the  USMNF  gradually 
evolved  to  include  active  support  of  the 
LAF.  A  second  factor  was  the  deep-sealed 
hostility  of  Iran  and  Syria  toward  the 
United  States  combined  with  the  capability 
to  further  their  own  political  interests  by 
sponsoring  attacks  on  the  USMNF.  And  fi- 
nally, the  progress  of  diplomatic  efforts  to 
.secure  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  Lebanon  faltered.  The  combination  of 
these  three  factors  served  to  invalidate  the 
first  two  conditions  and  to  complicate  the 
third. 

U.S.  policy  makers  recognized  that  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  mission  of  the 
USMNF  was  premised  were  tenuous  and 
that  the  decision  to  deploy  the  USMNF  into 
Beirut  involved  considerable  risk.  The  mili- 
tary mission  was  directed  in  concert  with  ex- 
tensive diplomatic  initiatives  designed  to 
shore  up  the  Government  of  Lebanon  and 
establish  a  climate  for  political  reconcilia- 
tion. At  the  same  time  that  the  political/ 
military  conditions  in  Lebanon  deteriorated, 
the  U.S.  military  role  expanded  in  the  form 
of  increased  ITSMNF  training  and  logistic 
support  for  the  LAF  and  in  the  form  of 
changes  to  the  rules  of  engagement  of  the 
USMNF  to  permit  active  support  of  LAF 
units  engaged  In  combat  with  factional 
forces.  That  expanded  role  was  directed  in 
an  effort  to  adjust  to  the  changing  situation 
and  to  continue  to  move  toward  realization 
of  U.S.  policy  objectives  in  Lebanon.  On  the 
diplomatic  front,  achieving  the  withdrawal 


of  foreign  troops  proved  to  be  more  difficult 
than  had  been  anticipated.  The  overall 
result  was  the  continued  erosion  of  the  se- 
curity of  the  USMNF. 

C.  Conclusion 

The  Commission  concludes  that  U.S.  deci- 
sions regarding  Lebanon  taken  over  the  past 
fifteen  months  have  been  to  a  large  degree 
characterized  by  an  emphasis  on  military 
options  and  the  expansion  of  the  U.S.  mill- 
t..ry  role,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  security  of  the 
USMNF  were  based  continued  to  deterio- 
rate as  progress  toward  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion slowed.  The  Commission  further  con- 
cludes that  these  decisions  may  have  been 
taken  without  clear  recognition  that  these 
initial  conditions  had  dramatically  changed 
and  that  the  expansion  of  our  military  in- 
volvement in  Lebanon  greatly  increased  the 
risk  to.  and  adversely  impacted  upon  the  se- 
curity of.  the  USMNF.  The  Commission 
therefore  concludes  that  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  reassessment  of  alternative  means 
to  achieve  U.S.  objectives  in  Lebanon  and  at 
the  same  time  reduce  the  risk  to  the 
USMNF. 

D.  Recommendation 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  continue  to  urge  thai 
the  National  Security  Council  undertake  a 
reexamination  of  alternative  means  oi 
achieving  U.S.  objectives  in  Lebanon,  to  in- 
clude a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the 
military  security  options  being  developed  by 
the  chain  of  command  and  a  more  vigorous 
and  demanding  approach  to  pursuing  diplo- 
matic alternatives. 

PART  TWO— RUli:S  OF  ENGAGEMENT 

Rules  of  Engagement:  Directives  issued 
by  competent  authority  which  delineate  the 
circumstances  and  limitations  under  which 
United  States  forces  will  initiate  and/or 
continue  combat  engagement  with  other 
forces  encountered."— JCS  Pub.  1. 

/.  Rules  of  engagement  develoment 
A.  Principal  Findings 

The  basic  Rules  of  Engagement  'ROE)  for 
USMNF  forces  in  Beirut  have  been  in  effect 
since  the  second  USMNF  insertion  on  29 
September  1982.  The  ROE  were  promulgat- 
ed on  24  September  1982  by  USCINCEUR, 
the  responsible  authority  for  contingency 
operations  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
Thev  are  consistent  with  the  guidance  pro- 
vided in  the  JCS  Alert  Order  of  23  Septem- 
ber 1983.  The  ROE  developed  by  USCIN- 
CEUR are  derived  from  U.S.  European 
Command  Directive  55-47A.  "Peacetime 
Rules  of  Engagement."  They  were  tailored 
to  the  Lebanon  situation  by  the  adaptation 
of  ROE  developed  through  the  summer  of 
1982  for  use  in  the  evacuation  of  PLO  ele- 
ments in  Beirut  from  24  August  to  10  Sep- 
tember 1982.  There  had  been  extensive  dia- 
logue on  ROE  up  and  down  the  European 
Theater  chain  of  command  during  July  and 
August  1982. 

JCS  guidance  to  USCINCEUR  was  that 
USMNF  forces  were  not  to  engage  in 
combat  and  would  use  normal  USEUCOM 
peacetime  ROE.  Force  was  to  be  used  only 
when  required  for  self-defense  against  a 
hostile  threat,  in  response  to  a  hostile  act. 
or  in  defense  of  LAF  elements  operating 
with  the  USMNF.  USCINCEUR  incorporat- 
ed the  JCS  guidance  and  elaborated  there- 
on. Reprisals  or  punitive  measures  were  for- 
bidden. USMNF  elements  were  enjoined  to 
seed  guidance  from  higher  authority  prior 
to  using  armed  force  for  self-defense  unless 
an  emergency  existed.  The  ROE  defined 


"hositle  act"  and  "hostile  force."  and  desig- 
nated the  Combined  Amphibious  Task 
Force  Commander  (CTF  61)  as  the  author- 
ity to  declare  a  force  hostile.  "Hostile 
threat"  was  not  defined.  If  non-LAF  forces 
infiltrated  or  violated  USMNF  assigned 
areas  or  lines,  they  were  to  be  informed 
they  were  in  an  unauthorized  area  and 
could  not  proceed.  It  they  failed  to  depart, 
the  USMNF  Commander  (CTF  62)  was  to  be 
informed  and  would  determine  the  action  to 
be  taken.  The  LAF  had  resonsibililty  for  ap- 
prehension and  detention  of  any  intruders. 
The  USMNF  was  authorized  to  use  force 
only  if  the  intruder  committed  a  hostile  act. 
Finally,  commanders  were  to  be  prepared  to 
extract  forces  if  necessary. 

By  message  to  subordinate  commands  on 
28  September  1982.  CINCUSNAVEUR 
elaborated  on  the  ROE  provided  by  USCIN- 
CEUR and  directed  that  further  ROE  devel- 
opment for  U.S.  forces  ashore  be  for  self-de- 
fense only.  Detailed  ROE,  consistent  with 
command  guidance,  were  issued  by  CTF  62 
on  27  October  1982.  and  again  on  12  Novem- 
ber 1982. 

Following  the  terrorist  bombing  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Beirut  on  18  April  1983.  a 
USMNF  unit  was  formed  to  provide  exter- 
nal security  for  U.S.  Embassy  functions  re- 
located at  the  Duiaffourd.  Building,  the 
British  Embassy,  and  the  U.S.  Ambassadors 
Residence  at  Yarze.  On  1  May  1983.  CTF  62 
requested  specific  ROE  to  counter  the  ve- 
hicular and  pedestrian  terrorist  threat  to 
those  buildings.  On  7  May  1983.  USCIN- 
CEUR promulgated  ROE  specifically  for 
that  security  force  which  expanded  the  defi- 
nition of  a  hostile  act  to  encompass  at- 
tempts by  personnel  or  vehicles  to  breach 
barriers  or  roadblock^i  established  on  ap- 
proaches to  the  Duraffourd  Building,  the 
British  Embassy  or  the  U.S.  Ambassador's 
Residence. 

Following  the  4  September  1983  IDF  pull- 
back  to  the  Awwali  River,  fighting  intensi- 
fied in  the  mountainous  Shuf  region  south- 
east of  Beirut.  Phalange  and  Druze  militias 
fought  for  control  of  the  territory  vacated 
by  the  IDF  IjVF  units  also  moved  to  gain 
control  of  th°  strategicallv  important  Shuf 
high  ground,  and  were  engaged  by  Druze 
forces  in  heavy  fighting  at  Suq-AI-Gharb. 
When  defeat  of  the  LAF  appeared  immi- 
nent, the  National  Command  Authorities 
(NCA)  authorized  the  use  of  naval  gunfire 
and  tactical  air  strikes  in  support  of  the 
LAF  at  Suq-AI-Gharb.  Occupation  of  the 
dominant  terrain  in  the  vicinity  of  Suq-AI- 
Gharb  by  hostile  forces  would  pose  a  danger 
of  USMNF  positions  at  BIA.  Direct  support 
of  the  LAF  in  those  circumstances  was  to  be 
considered  as  an  act  of  self-defense  author- 
ized by  the  existing  ROE.  Early  on  12  Sep- 
tember 1983,  the  acting  CJCS  notified  US- 
CINCEUR of  that  decision.  Later  that  day. 
USCINCEUR  directed  CINCUSNAVEUR  to 
inform  his  subordinate  conunands  to  pro- 
vide fire  support  to  the  LAF  when  the  U.S. 
ground  commander  (CTF  62)  determined 
that  Suq-AI-Gharb  was  in  danger  of  falling 
to  an  attack  by  non-Lebanese  forces.  US- 
CINCEUR directed  in  the  same  message. 
•Nothing  in  this  message  shall  be  construed 
as  changing  the  mission  or  ROE  for 
USMNF." 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  23  October  1983 
terrorist  attack  at  the  BLT  Headquarters, 
review  of  the  basic  USMNF  ROE  was  con- 
ducted at  virtually  every  level  of  command. 
ROE  were  promulgated  to  govern  the  use  of 
electronic  warfare,  and  reviews  of  specific 
ROE  for  F-14 /Tactical  Aerial  Reconnais- 
sance PODS  (TARPS)  nights,  for  air  de- 


fense, and  for  defensive  activities  of  afloat 
elements  of  the  U.S.  presence  (i.e.  CFT  60 
and  CTF  61)  were  conducted.  Late  on  23  Oc- 
tober. CTF  61  submitted  a  ROE  change  re- 
quest to  COMSIXTHFLT  requesting  that 
USMNF  personnel  at  BIA  be  authorized  to 
lake  under  fire  any  civilian  vehicle  which 
approached  USMNF  positions  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed  and  failed  to  acknowledge  signals 
to  stop.  COMSIXTHFLT  forwarded  the  re- 
quest up  the  chain  of  command.  On  25  Oc- 
tober   1983.    USCINCEUR    responded    that 
the  authority  requested  was  already  covered 
under  the  self-protection  rules  of  the  ROE 
in  effect.  The  USCINCEUR  response  noted 
that  the  promulgation  in  early  May  1983  of 
additional  ROE  for  the  U.S.  Embassy  securi- 
ty tasking  was  considered  necessary  because 
the  USMNF  had  been  assigned  an  addition- 
al mission  which  went   beyond  its  self-de- 
fense.  On    26   October    \983.   CINCUSNA- 
VEUR approved  the  ROE  modification  re- 
quested by  CTF  61.  On  26  November  1983, 
COMSIXTHFLT  proposed   to  CINCUSNA- 
VEUR that  the  ROE  be  further  changed  to 
authorize   the   taking   of   prompt,   forceful 
action  against  any  unauthorijied  attempt  to 
gain  entry   into  an  area  occupied  by   the 
USMNF.    CINCUSNAVEUR    and    USCIN- 
CEUR responded  on  27  November  1983  that 
such  action  was  already  authorized  by  exist- 
ing ROE.  USCINCEUR.  however,  agreed  to 
provide  specific  rules  in  a  forthcoming  revi- 
sion of  the  original  ROE. 

B.  Discussion 

The  ROE  were  developed  in  accordance 
with  established  JCS  guidance,  and  promul- 
gated by  the  appropriate  command  author- 
ity. USCINCEUR.  Although  the  rapid  dete- 
rioration of  the  situation  in  Beirut  which 
led  to  reinsertion  of  the  USMNF  caused  un- 
derstandable compression  in  the  process, 
each  command  echelon  participated  in  the 
development  of  the  ROE  provided  to  the 
USMNF. 

The  environment  into  which  the  USMNF 
was  inserted  on  29  September  1982  was 
clearly  permissive.  The  judgment  that  the 
USMNF  was  perceived  as  a  neutral,  stabiliz- 
ing presence  by  most,  if  not  all.  factions  in 
the  Beirut  area  can  be  drawTi  from  the  gen- 
eral absence  of  hostile  reactions  in  the  ini- 
tial months  of  their  presence.  The  ROE 
were  appropriate  for  such  a  permissive  envi- 
ronment. But  the  environment  proved  to  be 
dynamic,  and  became  increasingly  hostile  to 
the  USMNF  component  as  the  U.S.  pres- 
ence stretched  beyond  the  brief  stay  envi- 
sioned by  the  original  Exchange  of  Notes. 

The  Commission  believes  that  for  any 
ROE  to  be  effective,  they  should  incorpo- 
rate definitions  of  hostile  intent  and  hostile 
action  which  corresponds  to  the  realities  of 
the  environment  in  which  they  are  to  be  im- 
plemented. To  be  adequate,  they  must  also 
provide  the  commander  explicit  authority 
to  respond  quickly  to  acts  defined  as  hostile. 
Only  when  these  two  criteria  are  satisifed 
do  ROE  provide  the  on-scene  commander 
with  the  guidance  and  the  nexibility  he  re- 
quires to  defend  his  force.  By  these  meas- 
ures, the  ROE  in  force  at  BIA  subsequent  to 
the  U.S.  embassy  bombing  in  April  were  nei- 
ther effective  nor  adequate.  That  event 
clearly  signaled  a  change  in  the  environ- 
ment: the  employment  of  terrorist  tactics  by 
hostile  elements. 

The  emergence  of  the  terrorist  threat 
brought  the  guidance  and  flexibility  afford- 
ed by  the  ROE  into  question.  The  modified 
ROE  promulated  for  the  security  force  as- 
signed to  U.S.  Embassy  facilities  were  neces- 
sary. For  the  first  time,  threatening  actions 
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such  as  attempts  to  breach  barriers  or 
checkpoints  were  specifically  defined  as  hos- 
tile acts  justifying  the  use  of  military  force. 
USMNF  personnel  providing  security  for 
the  Embassy  were  authorized  to  take  ade- 
quate defensive  action  in  those  circum- 
stances. But  the  commander  of  the  USMNF 


Following  the  18  April  1983  destruction  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy.  USCINCEUR  promulgat- 
ed an  expanded  set  of  ROE  for  use  by 
USMNF  personnel  assigned  to  provide  secu- 
rity for  the  British  Embassy  and  the  Durai- 
fourd  Building  where  U.S.  Embassy  func- 
tions had  been  relocated.  Those  expanded 


sidered  necessary  to  defend  his  force  against 
hostile  action.  Nonetheless,  approval  was 
provided  to  CTF  62. 

B.  Discussion 
CTP  62  determined  that  restraint  In  the 
use  of  force  was  key  to  accomplishing  the 
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/.  Exercise  of  command  responsibility  by  the 

chain  of  command 

A.  Principal  Findings 

The  operational  chain  of  command   for 

the  U.S.  Multinational  Force  (USMNF)  in 
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sponsibility  for  analyzing  security  against 
terrorist  attack.  The  Special  Assistant  for 
Security  Matters  (SASM)  went  to  Beirut 
following  the  terrorist  bombing  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  to  evaluate  the  security  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  Office  of  MiliUry  Coopera- 
tion (OMC)  against  terrorist  actions.  SASM 


volvement  might  have  assisted  the  USMNF 
Commander,  was  the  positive  action  of  the 
chain  of  command  prior  to  23  October  1983 
to  enhance  the  protection  of  ships  of  CTF 
61. 

C.  Conclusions 
The  Commission  is  fully  aware  that  the 
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such  as  attempts  to  breach  barriers  or 
checkpoints  were  specifically  defined  as  hos- 
tile acts  Justifying  the  use  of  military  force. 
USMNP  personnel  providing  security  for 
the  Embassy  were  authorized  to  take  ade- 
quate defensive  action  in  those  circum- 
stances. But  the  commander  of  the  USMNF 
perceived  that  the  new  ROE  from  USCI- 
NCEUR  were  for  use  only  by  the  Embassy 
security  element.  The  presumption  at  HQ 
USEUCOM,  subsequently  apparent  in  both 
messages  and  discussions  with  principals, 
was  that  the  USMNF  Commander  had  al- 
ready been  given  sufficient  guidance  and  au- 
thority to  respond  to  vehicular  terrorist  at- 
tacks against  his  forces  at  BIA  in  the  origi- 
nal ROE  promulated  on  24  September  1982. 
In  the  view  of  the  Commission,  the  ROE 
provided  in  May  for  the  Embassy  security 
contingent  should  have  been  explictly  ex- 
tended to  the  entire  USMNP. 

The  Commission  believes  that  ROE  devel- 
oped for  the  insertion  of  the  USMNF  into 
Lebanon  in  late  September  1982.  were  ap- 
propriate to  the  relatively  benign  environ- 
ment that  existed  at  that  time.  That  envi- 
ronment, however,  was  dynamic  and  t>ecame 
increasingly  anti-USMNP.  The  Commission 
also  believes  that  development  by  the  chain 
of  command  of  ROE  guidance  for  the 
USMNF  at  BIA  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
changing  threat. 

//.  Rules  of  engagement  implementation 
A.  Principal  Findings 

The  ROE  contained  in  the  24  Septeml>er 
1982  USCINCEUR  OPREP-1  were  imple- 
mented Commander  Amphibious  Task 
Force/Commander  U.S.  Forces  Lebanon 
(CTF  61).  and  Commander  32d  Marine  am- 
phibious Unit-Commander  U.S.  Force 
Ashore  Lebanon  (CPT  62).  upon  inserting  of 
the  USMNF  into  Beirut  on  29  September 
1982.  CTF  62  implemented  the  ROE  for  the 
USMNF  through  the  issuance  of  specific  in- 
structions to  his  personnel  on  27  October 
and  12  November  1982.  (COMSIXTHFLT 
and  CTF  61  were  information  addressees  on 
that  traffic.)  The  central  guidance  for  im- 
plementation of  the  ROE  was  that  USMNF 
elements  would  only  engage  in  defensive  ac- 
tions. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  following  points 
constitute  the  ROE  guidance  utilized  by  the 
individual  members  of  the  USMNF  from  29 
September  1982  until  7  May  1983. 

Action  taken  by  U.S.  forces  ashore  in  Leb- 
anon would  be  for  self-defense  only. 

Reprisal  or  punitive  measure  would  not  be 
mitiated. 

Commanders  where  to  seek  guidance  from 
higher  headquarters  prior  to  using  armed 
force,  if  time  and  situation  allowed. 

If  time  or  the  situation  did  not  allow  the 
opportunity  to  request  guidance  from 
higher  headquarters,  commanders  were  au- 
thorized to  use  that  degree  of  armed  force 
necessary  to  protect  their  forces. 

Hostile  ground  forces  which  had  infiltrat- 
ed and  violated  USMNF  lines  by  land.  sea. 
or  air  would  be  warned  that  they  could  not 
proceed  and  were  in  a  restricted  area.  If  the 
intruder  force  failed  to  leave,  the  violation 
would  be  reported  and  guidance  requested. 

Riot  control  agents  would  not  be  used 
unless  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

Hostile  forces  would  not  be  pursued. 

A  "hostile  act"  was  defined  as  an  attack  or 
use  of  force  against  the  USMNF.  or  against 
MNP  or  LAP  units  operating  with  the 
USMNF.  that  consisted  of  releasing,  launch- 
ing, or  firing  of  missiles,  bombs,  individual 
weapons,  rockets  or  any  other  weapon. 


Following  the  18  April  1983  destruction  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy.  USCINCEUR  promulgat- 
ed an  expanded  set  of  ROE  for  use  by 
USMNP  personnel  assigned  to  provide  secu- 
rity for  the  British  Embassy  and  the  Duraf- 
fourd  Building  where  U.S.  Embassy  func- 
tions had  been  relocated.  Those  expanded 
ROE  were  implemented  by  CTF  62  through 
the  issuance  to  each  Marine  assigned  to  Em- 
bassy security  duty  of  an  ROE  card,  the  so 
called  Blue  Card".  Since  the  USCINCEUR 
expanded  ROE  were  promulgated  for  specif- 
ic use  of  those  members  of  the  USMNP  as- 
signed to  provide  security  for  the  Embassy. 
USMNF  elements  at  BIA  continue  to  oper- 
ate under  the  ROE  previously  provided.  In 
order  to  ensure  that  each  Marine  of  the 
USMNP  understood  what  set  of  ROE  were 
applicable  to  him  at  any  given  time.  CTF  62 
issued  a  White  Card"  delineating  the  ROE 
for  those  not  assigned  to  Embassy  duty,  as 
follows: 

"The  mission  of  the  Multi-national  Force 
(MNF)  is  to  keep  the  peace.  The  following 
rules  of  engagement  will  be  read  and  fully 
understood  by  all  members  of  the  U.S.  con- 
tingent of  the  MNF: 

When  on  post,  mobile  or  foot  patrol,  keep 
a  loaded  magazine  in  the  weapon,  weapons 
will  t>e  on  safe,  with  no  rounds  in  the  cham- 
ber. 

Do  not  chamt>er  a  round  unless  instructed 
to  do  so  by  a  commissioned  officer  unless 
you  must  act  in  Immediate  self-defense 
where  deadly  force  is  authorized. 

Keep  ammunition  for  crew-served  weap- 
ons readily  available  but  not  loaded  in  the 
weapon.  Weapons  will  be  on  safe  at  all 
times. 

Call  local  forces  to  assist  in  all  self-defense 
efforts.  Notify  next  senior  command  Imme- 
diately. 

Use  only  the  minimum  degree  of  force 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  mission. 

Stop  the  use  of  force  when  it  is  no  longer 
required. 

If  effective  fire  is  received,  direct  return 
fire  at  a  distinct  target  only.  If  possible,  use 
friendly  sniper  fire. 

Respect  civilian  property:  do  not  attack  it 
unless  absolutely  necessary  to  protect 
friendly  forces. 

Protect  innocent  civilians  from  harm. 

Respect  and  protect  recognized  medical 
agencies  such  as  Red  Cross.  Red  Crescent, 
etc. 

These  rules  of  engagement  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  members  of  the  U.S.  MNP 
unless  otherwise  directed." 

All  USMNP  personnel  were  required  to 
carry  the  appropriate  card  and  know  its  con- 
tent at  all  times  while  on  duty.  The  practi- 
cal result  was  that  USMNF  elements  operat- 
ed under  two  sets  of  ROE  from  early  May 
1983  until  after  the  23  October  1983  bomb- 
ing of  the  BLT  hestdquarters  building. 

The  Blue  Card/White  Card  ROE  guidance 
continued  in  effect  until  24  October  1983 
(the  day  following  the  BLT  headquarters 
bombing)  when  CTF  62  sought  a  ROE 
change  from  USCINCEUR.  via  the  chain  of 
command,  to  allow  USMNF  personnel  to 
take  under  fire  speeding  vehicles  approach- 
ing USMNF  positions  at  BIA.  On  26  Novem- 
ber 1983.  COMSIXTHFLT  requested  that 
USMNP  personnel  be  authorized  to  fire, 
without  warning  if  necessary,  on  vehicles  at- 
tempting unauthorized  access  to  an  area  of 
USMNF  positions.  As  noted  in  Section  I  of 
this  Part,  on  both  of  those  occasions  CIN- 
CUSNAVEUR  and  USCINCEUR  held  the 
view  that  the  original  ROE  (24  September 
1982)  authorized  CTF  62  to  take  such  ac- 
tions as  he.  the  on-scene  commander,  con- 


sidered necessary  to  defend  his  force  against 
hostile  action.  Nonetheless,  approval  was 
provided  to  CTF  62. 

B.  Discussion 

CTF  62  determined  that  restraint  In  the 
use  of  force  was  key  to  accomplishing  the 
presence  mission  he  was  assigned,  and  that 
strict  adherence  to  the  ROE  was  necessary 
if  his  forces  were  to  maintain  the  "neutral" 
stance  that  the  presence  role  entailed. 

The  Commission  views  with  concern  the 
fact  that  there  were  two  different  sets  of 
ROE  being  used  by  USMNF  elements  in 
Beirut  after  the  Embassy  bombing  on  18 
April  1983.  Those  ROE  used  by  the  Embas- 
sy security  detail  were  designed  to  counter 
the  terrorist  threat  posed  by  both  vehicles 
and  personnel.  Marines  on  similar  duty  at 
BIA.  however,  did  not  have  the  same  ROE 
to  provide  them  specific  guidance  and  au- 
thority to  respond  to  a  vehicle  or  person 
moving  through  a  perimeter.  Their  "White 
Card"  ROE  required  them  to  call  local 
forces  to  assist  in  all  self-defense  efforts. 

Message  transmissions  up  and  down  the 
USCINCEUR  chain  of  command  revealed 
that  COMSIXTHFLT  subordinate  elemenu 
had  different  perceptions  of  the  command- 
er's latitude  in  implementing  ROE  than  did 
CINCUSNAVEUR  and  USCINCEUR.  The 
latter  l>elieved  authority  to  forceably  halt 
vehicles  attempting  unauthorized  entry  into 
the  area  of  USMNF  positions  was  inherent 
in  the  original  24  September  1982  ROE. 
CTF  62  obviously  did  not  share  that  view. 

The  Commission  believes  there  were  a 
number  of  factors  which  cumulatively  af- 
fected the  "mind-set"  of  the  Marines  at 
BIA.  One  factor  was  the  mission,  with  its 
emphasis  on  highly  visible  presence  and 
peace-keeping.  Another  was  the  ROE, 
which  underscored  the  need  to  fire  only  if 
fired  upon,  to  avoid  harming  innocent  civil- 
ians, to  respect  civilian  property,  and  to 
share  security  and  self-defense  efforts  with 
the  LAP.  Promulgation  of  different  ROE 
for  those  performing  Embassy  security 
duties  contributed  to  a  sense  among  the  of- 
ficers and  men  at  BIA  that  the  terrorist 
threat  confronting  them  was  somehow  less 
dangerous  than  that  which  prevailed  at  the 
Embassy.  The  "White  Card-Blue  Card"  di- 
chotomy tended  to  formalize  that  view. 
Interviews  of  individual  Marines  who  per- 
formed duty  at  the  two  lacations  confirm 
this  mind-set.  In  short,  the  Commission  be- 
lieves the  Marines  at  BIA  were  conditioned 
by  their  ROE  to  respond  less  aggressively  to 
unusual  vehicular  or  pedestrian  activity  at 
their  perimeter  than  were  those  Marines 
posted  at  the  Embassy  locations. 

C.  Conclusions 

The  Commission  concludes  that  a  single 
set  of  ROE  providing  specific  guidance  for 
countering  the  type  of  vehicular  terrorist 
attacks  that  destroyed  the  U.S.  Embassy  on 
18  April  1983  and  the  BLT  Headquarters 
building  on  23  October  1983  had  not  been 
provided  to.  nor  Implemented  by.  CTF  62. 

The  Commission  further  concludes  that 
the  mission  statement,  the  original  ROE, 
and  the  implementation  in  May  1983  of  dual 
•Blue  Card"— "White  Card"  ROE  contribut- 
ed to  a  mindset  that  detracted  from  the 
readiness  of  the  USMNP  to  respond  to  the 
terrorist  threat  which  materialized  on  23 
October  1983. 
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PART  THREE— THE  CHAIN  OF  COMMAND 

/.  Exercise  of  command  responsibility  by  the 
chain  of  command 
A.  Principal  Findings 
The  operational  chain  of  command  for 
the  U.S.  Multinational  Force  (USMNF)  in 
Lebanon  illustrated  in  Figure  3-1.  Command 
authority  and  responsibility  flows  from  the 
President  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  U.S.  Forces  Europe  (US- 
CINCEUR). In  the  theater,  operational 
command  runs  from  USCINCEUR  to  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  U.S.  Naval  Forces  Europe 
(CINCUSNAVEUR),  and  from  CINCUSNA- 
VEUR to  Commander,  Sixth  Fleet  (COM- 
SIXTHFLT). Operational  conmiand  flows 
from  COMSIXTHFLT  to  Commander,  Am- 
phibious Task  Force  (CTF  61).  who  is  desig- 
nated Commander.  U.S.  Forces  Lebanon. 
The  MAU  Commander.  CTF  62.  is  Com- 
mander, U.S.  Forces  Ashore  Lebanon;  subor- 
dinate to  him  is  the  Battalion  Landing 
Team  (BLT)  Commander,  who  has  Immedi- 
ate command  of  the  Marine  combat  Compa- 
nies assigned  to  the  MAU.  CTF  62  is  also 
Commander.  USMNF. 

The  Commission  sought  to  determine  the 
degree  of  command  Involvement  In  support- 
ing the  USMNF  throughout  the  period  of 
its  development,  with  particular  emphasis 
•  on  the  Initial  thirteen  months,  from  Sep- 
tember 1982  through  23  October  1983.  The 
several  areas  of  specific  concern  to  the  Com- 
mission correspond  to  the  major  Parts  of 
this  report.  Detailed  findings  and  discussion 
on  each  Part  pertain  in  varying  degrees  to 
the  findings  in  this  Part. 

As  has  been  described  in  the  text  address- 
ing the  mission  and  rules  of  engagement 
(ROE),  each  level  of  the  chain  of  command 
recognized  that  the  environment  in  which 
the  USMNP  was  operating  changed  from 
generally  benign  to  increasingly  hostile 
through  the  spring  and  summer  of  1983. 
The  assigned  mission,  however,  remained 
unchanged.  ROE  were  modified  by  USCIN- 
CEUR at  the  request  of  CTF  62  following 
the  bombing  of  the  U.S.  Embassy,  but  the 
modifications  (at  least  in  CTF  62's  view)  ap- 
plied only  to  USMNP  elements  providing 
external  security  to  the  Embassy  buildings. 
Although  the  tasks  assigned  to  the  USMNP 
increased  in  scope,  to  Include  training  the 
LAP.  patrolling  jointly  with  them,  and  even- 
tually providing  naval  gun  fire  support  to 
the  LAP  at  Suq-Al-Gharb.  the  Commission 
was  unable  to  document  any  alteration  of 
the  original  mission.  USCINCEUR  did  rec- 
ommend to  CJCS  on  18  October  1983  that 
long  term  objectives  of  the  USMNF  pres- 
ence be  reassessed  In  light  fo  the  increasing 
threat  and  that  withdrawal  of  the  force  be 
considered. 

Security  measures  taken  by  the  USMNF 
elements  at  BIA  prior  to  23  October  1983 
are  described  in  detail  In  PART  FIVE  of 
this  report.  Documentation  available  to  the 
Commission  contains  little  to  indicate  that 
these  measures  were  subject  to  effective 
scrutiny  by  the  operational  chain  of  com- 
mand. In  fact,  the  Commissions  inquiry  re- 
vealed a  general  attitude  throughout  the 
chain  of  command  that  security  measures  in 
effect  ashore  were  essentially  the  sole  prov- 
ince of  the  USMNF  Commander  and  that  it 
would  somehow  be  improper  to  tell  him  how 
best  to  protect  his  force.  As  a  consequence, 
the  chain  of  command  promulgated  no  di- 
rection to  USMNP  elements  ashore  with  re- 
spect to  physical  security  at  RIA  prior  to  23 
October  1983. 

The  Commission  was  apprised  of  a  HQ 
USEUCOM  staff  element  with  specific  re- 


sponsibility for  analyzing  security  against 
terrorist  attack.  The  Special  Assistant  for 
Security  Matters  (SASM)  went  to  Beirut 
following  the  terrorist  bombing  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  to  evaluate  the  security  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  Office  of  Military  Coopera- 
tion (OMC)  against  terrorist  actions.  SASM 
suljsequently  Initiated  a  number  of  anti-ter- 
rorist actions  designed  to  enhance  the  secu- 
rity of  OMC  personnel.  (This  effort  is  more 
fully  described  in  PART  NINE  of  this 
report.)  The  SASM  survey  team  was  not 
charged  by  USCINCEUR  to  evaluate  the 
anti-terrorist  defenses  of  the  USMNP  ele- 
ments at  BIA.  and  did  not  do  so. 

Principals  and  senior  staff  officers  within 
the  operational  chain  of  command  visited 
the  USMNF  at  BIA  prior  to  23  October 
1983.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  any  visit  re- 
sulted In  recommendations  through  the 
chain  of  command  to  enhance  the  security 
of  the  USMNF  there.  (Specific  security 
measures  in  effect  at  the  MAU  compound 
preceding  and  at  the  time  of  the  23  October 
1983  attack  are  addressed  In  PART  FIVE  of 
this  report.) 

B.  Discussion 


The  Commission  holds  the  view  that  mili- 
tary commanders  are  responsible  for  the 
performance  of  their  subordinates. 

The  conunander  can  delegate  some  or  all 
of  his  authority  to  his  subordinates,  but  he 
cannot  delegate  his  responsibility  for  the 
performance  of  any  of  the  forces  he  com- 
mands. In  that  sense,  the  responsibility  of 
military  command  Is  absolute.  This  view  of 
command  authority  and  responsibility 
guided  the  Commission  In  Its  analysis  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  exercise  of  command 
authority  and  responsibility  of  the  chain  of 
command  for  the  USMNF  in  Lebanon. 

The  Commission  believes  there  was  a  fun- 
damental conflict  between  the  peace-keep- 
ing mission  provided  through  the  chain  of 
command  to  the  USMNP,  and  the  Increas- 
ingly active  role  that  the  United  States  was 
taking  in  support  of  the  LAF.  The  Commis- 
sion believes  that  as  the  political/military 
situation  In  Lebanon  evolved,  aggressive 
follow-up  and  continuing  reassessment  of 
the  tasks  of  the  USMNF  and  the  support 
provided  by  the  chain  of  command  were 
necessary.  As  the  environment  changed,  the 
unique  nature  of  the  "presence"  mission  as- 
signed to  the  USMNP  demanded  continuing 
analysis  and  the  promulgation  of  appropri- 
ate guidance  to  assist  the  USMNF  Com- 
mander to  take  those  actions  necessary  to 
protect  his  force. 

Although  the  documentation  gathered  by 
the  Commission  clearly  established  that 
every  echelon  of  the  chain  of  command  was 
concerned  with  the  safety  of  the  USMNF  In 
the  deteriorating  political/military  environ- 
ment of  Beirut,  the  Commission's  Investiga- 
tion revealed  a  lack  of  systematic  and  ag- 
gressive chain  of  command  attention  to  the 
anti-terrorist  security  measures  In  use  by 
the  USMNF  on  the  ground  at  BIA.  This  was 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  direct  Involvement 
of  the  USCINCEUR  SASM  team  In  the  se- 
curity posture  of  the  OMC  In  Beirut  against 
terrorist  attack.  The  prompt,  positive  action 
taken  by  USCINCEUR  to  Improve  the  secu- 
rity of  the  OMC  Is  Illustrative  of  the  aggres- 
sive command  Involvement  that  could  and 
should  have  been  directed  toward  the 
USMNP  as  well.  We  note  here  and  In  our 
findings  and  discussion  on  terrorism  in 
PART  NINE  of  this  report  that  USCINC 
EUR  has  taken  action  subsequent  to  the  23 
October  1983  attack  to  Include  the  security 
of  the  USMNP  In  the  charter  of  the  SASM. 
A  further  example  of  how  Its  aggressive  In- 


volvement might  have  assisted  the  USMNP 
Commander,  was  the  positive  action  of  the 
chain  of  command  prior  to  23  October  1983 
to  enhance  the  protection  of  ships  of  CTF 
61. 

C.  Conclusions 
The  Commission  Is  fully  aware  that  the 
entire  chain  of  command  was  heavily  In- 
volved In  the  plarmlng  for.  and  support  of. 
the  USMNF.  The  Commission  concludes, 
however,  that  USCINCEUR.  CINCUSNA 
VEUR.  COMSIXTHFLT  and  CTF  61  did 
not  Initiate  actions  to  effectively  ensure  the 
security  of  the  USMNF  In  light  of  the  dete- 
riorating political/military  situation  In  Leb- 
anon. In  short,  the  Commission  found  a  lack 
of  effective  command  supervision  of  the 
USMNF  prior  to  23  October  1983. 

The  Commission  concludes  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  USCINCEXm  operational  chain 
of  command  to  inspect  and  supervise  the  de- 
fensive posture  of  the  USMNF  constituted 
tacit  approval  of  the  security  measures  and 
procedures  In  force  at  the  BLT  Headquar- 
ters building  on  23  October  1983. 

The  Commission  further  concludes  that 
although  it  finds  the  USCINCEUR  oper- 
ational chain  of  command  at  fault.  It  also 
finds  that  there  was  a  series  of  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  these  com- 
manders that  Influenced  their  judgement 
and  their  actions  relating  to  the  security  of 
the  USMNF. 


D.  Recommendation 
The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  take  whatever  admin- 
istrative or  disciplinary  action  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, citing  the  failure  of  the  USCIN 
CEUR  operational  chain  of  conunand  to 
monitor,  and  supervise  effectively  the  secu- 
rity measures  and  procedures  employed  by 
the  USMNF  on  23  October  1983. 

PART  POUR— INTELLIGENCE 

/.  The  threat 
A.  Principal  Findings 

Intelligence  assessments  available  to  the 
National  Command  authorities  and  the  mili- 
tary chain  of  command,  and  produced  In 
support  of  this  Commission,  divided  the 
spectrum  of  threat  to  the  USMNF  Into  two 
broad  categories:  conventional  military 
action,  and  terrorist  tactics.  These  assess- 
menU  highlight  the  complexity  of  the 
threat  environment  confronting  U.S.  mili- 
tary units  in  Lebanon. 

The  potential  use  of  terrorist  tactics 
against  American  targets  in  Beirut— The 
USMNF,  U.S.  Embassy  offices  In  the  Duraf- 
fourd  Building  and  co-located  with  the  Brit- 
ish Embassy,  the  U.S.  Ambassador's  Resi- 
dence, apartments  housing  U.S.  military 
and  Embassy  personnel,  hotels  housing  U.S. 
officials,  and  even  American  University 
Beirut— is  not  the  exclusive  province  of  Ira- 
nian-backed Shlite  terrorists.  Radical  Pales- 
tinian and  Lebanese  groups,  some  In  con- 
junction with  or  with  the  support  of  Syria, 
could  also  employ  terrorist  tactics  against 
the  USMNF  or  other  American  targets. 
Stockpiles  of  explosives,  built  up  over  a 
decade  prior  to  the  Israeli  invasion  of  June 
1982.  are  reportedly  still  In  place  and  avail- 
able for  future  terrorist  operations  In  and 
around  Beirut. 

B.  Discussion 
As  demonstrated  elsewhere  In  this  report, 
political  and  military  developments  on  the 
ground  In  Lebanon  caused  the  USMNP  to 
be  viewed  In  some  quarters  not  as  a  peace- 
keeper, but  as  a  belligerent. 
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An  abundance  of  open-source  statements 
by  Syrian  and  Druze  spokesmen  makes  it 
clear  that  there  is  a  widespread  belief 
among  its  adversaries  that  the  key  actors 
within  the  Government  of  Lebanon— the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Com- 
mander    in     Chief     of     Lebanese     Armed 
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view  of  the  Commission.  U.S.  support  of  the 
LAF  in  that  operation,  timely  and  effective 
though  it  was.  nevertheless  confirmed  de- 
finitively, in  the  eyes  of  the  LAP'S  enemies, 
the  belligerent  status  of  the  USMNP. 

The    Commission    recognizes    that    there 
was  abundant  evidence  that  Syrian,  Druze, 


rectly  with  the  reconciliation  proce.ss  in 
Lebanon.  Iranian  operatives  in  Lebanon  are 
in  the  business  of  killing  Americans.  They 
are  in  that  business  whether  or  not  the 
USMNP  trains  the  LAF  or  provides  indirect 
fire  support  to  the  defenders  of  Suq-Al- 
Gharb.    If   the    reconciliation    process   suc- 
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violeiit  political  competition  among  a 
number  of  domestic  sectarian  groups,  .some 
of  whom  consider  the  MNF  troops  to  be  less 
peace-keepers  than  supporters  of  the  Mar- 
onite  Christian  faction  of  the  Lebanese 
ethnic  fabric. 
The  warmth  of  the  reception  first  accord- 


Intelligence  support  to  conventional,  tacti- 
cal military  requirements  received  praise 
from  many  in  the  administrative  and  oper- 
ational chains  of  command.  The  ability  to 
locate  hostile  artillery  positions,  tanks,  and 
militia  strong-holds  was  considered  excel- 
lent. 


USMNF  Commander  may  have  acquired  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  catastrophic  po- 
tentialities arrayed  against  him. 

In  summary,  the  U.S.  did  not  have  the 
specific  intelligence,  force  disposition  or  in- 
stitutional capabilities  sufficient  to  thwart 
the  attack  on  the  BLT  Headquarters  build- 
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An  abundance  of  open-source  statements 
by  Syrian  and  Druze  spokesmen  makes  it 
clear  that  there  is  a  widespread  belief 
among  its  adversaries  that  the  key  actors 
within  the  Government  of  Lebanon— the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces— are  Maronite  Phalangists  first  and 
foremost,  and  that  Muslim  and  Druze  offi- 
cials and  soldiers  in  the  government  or  serv- 
ing in  the  LAP  are  either  traitOi-s.  opportu- 
nities, or  unwitting  dupes  of  the  Maronite 
establishment.  The  factual  basis  of  this  per- 
ception is  moot.  What  counts  is  that  certain 
measures  undertaken  by  the  USMNF.  such 
as  training  the  LAP  and  providing  naval 
gunfire  support  to  the  defenders  of  Suq-al- 
Gharb.  has— in  the  eyes  of  the  LAP'S  oppo- 
nents—confirmed their  t)elief  that  by  23  Oc- 
tober 1983.  the  USMNP  had  long  since 
abandoned  its  peace-keeping/ presence  posi- 
tion. 

A  number  of  watershed  political  military 
events  marked  the  steady  evolution  of  the 
threat  from  the  relatively  benign  environ- 
ment of  August-September  1982  to  that 
which  confronted  the  USMNP  on  23  Octo- 
ber 1983.  Lebanon's  current  military  predic- 
ament t>egan  during  the  last  week  of  June 
1982,  when  the  Maronite-dominated  Leba- 
nese Porces  (LP)  militia  began  to  move 
steadily  up  the  Beirut-Damascus  highway 
tov.ard  Alayh.  where  it  engaged  militia  ele- 
ments of  the  Druze  Progressive  Socialist 
Party  CPSP).  The  LP.  in  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish its  presence  in  new  areas,  moved  into 
Saida  and  the  western  fringes  of  the  Shuf 
by  the  end  of  the  month.  It  was  in  the  Shuf. 
under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  IDF  occupa- 
tion force,  that  the  LP  and  PSP  maneuvered 
toward  an  inevitable  confrontation.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  LP  advance  is  that  it  rekin- 
dled the  Lebanese  civil  war. 

Political  lines  within  Lebanon  were  hard- 
ened considerably  by  the  Israel-Lebanon 
Agreement  of  17  May  1983.  The  agreement 
had.  among  other  things,  established  Leba- 
nese-Israeli security  arrangements  for 
southern  Lebanon,  and  made  provision  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  IDF.  Yet  the  IDF 
predicated  its  own  withdrawal  upon  that  of 
two  parties  not  included  in  the  negotiations. 
Syria  and  the  PLO. 

Israel  ttegan  in  July  1983  to  plan  for  the 
withdrawal  of  its  forces  from  the  Alayh  and 
Shuf  Districts  to  the  Awwali  River  line.  In 
anticipation  of  this  withdrawal,  the  PSP. 
LAF.  and  LP  began  to  maneuver  for  posi- 
tion. LAP-PSP  clashes  in  the  Shuf  resulted 
in  Druze  shelling  of  BIA  on  22  July  which 
closed  the  airport  and  wounded  three  Ma- 
rines. LP-PSP  fighting  spilled  over  in  the 
form  of  artillery  attacks  that  closed  BIA 
from  10-16  August.  During  the  .same  time- 
frame (15-17  July)  the  LAP  engaged  the 
Shiite  Amal  militia  in  Beirut  following  the 
LAP'S  eviction  of  Shiile  squatters  from  an 
area  near  the  Holiday  Inn. 

As  the  LAP  struggled  to  establish  control 
over  the  Shiite  neighborhoods  (a  process 
which  eventually  failed),  the  IDF  prepared 
to  evacuate  Alayh  and  the  Shuf.  On  4  Sep- 
tember 1983.  the  IDF  withdrew  to  the 
Awwali  River  and  the  Lebanese  civil  war  re- 
sumed in  earnest  in  the  hills  overlooking 
BIA. 

On  5  September  1983.  the  LF  began  to 
feel  the  full  impact  of  its  ill-considered 
move  into  the  Alayh  District  over  a  year 
before,  as  its  forces  were  routed  in  Bham- 
dun.  The  disaster  was  later  extended  to  the 
Shuf.  as  an  estimated  1.000  LF  fighters  were 
trapped  in  Dayr-Al-Qamar 

These  then,  were  the  events  that  led  to 
the  LAP'S  stand  at  Suq-Al-Gharb.   In  the 


view  of  the  Commission.  U.S.  support  of  the 
LAP  in  that  operation,  timely  and  effective 
though  it  was.  nevertheless  confirmed  de- 
finitively, in  the  eyes  of  the  LAP'S  enemies, 
the  belligerent  status  of  the  USMNP. 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  there 
was  abundant  evidence  that  Syrian.  Druze. 
and  some  Shiite  leaders  had  come  to  consid- 
er the  USMNP  as  a  partisan  participant  on 
the  Lebanese  scene  well  before  Suq-Al- 
Gharb.  CINCUSNAVEUR  advised  the  Com 
mission  that  "by  mid-to-late  August  1983. 
Druze.  Shia.  and  Syrian  leaders  had  begun 
making  statements  to  the  effect  that  the 
Mul'.inational  Porces.  especially  the  U.S. 
element,  was  one  of  the  enemy'."  On  25 
August  PSP  leader  Walid  Jumblatt  claimed 
that  "the  Marines  have  bluntly  and  directly 
threatened  us.  This  is  proof  of  the  U.S.  alli- 
ance with  the  Phalange  Party." 

The  Conventional  threat  to  the  USMNP- 
land.  sea.  and  air— is  largely  a  function  of 
the  progress  (or  lack  thereof)  toward  an  in- 
ternal Lebanese  political  settlement  accept- 
able to  Syria.  All  data  available  to  the  Com- 
mission suggest  that  a  strong  relationship 
exits  between  Lebanon's  steady  slide  back 
toward  anarchy  and  the  tendency  of  some 
parties  to  label  the  USMNP  a  belligerent.  It 
is  obviously  not  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  place  its  power  and  prestige  at  the 
disposal  of  one  or  more  of  Lebanon's  sectari- 
an-based political  factions.  It  is  undeniable, 
however,  that  Lhe  facts  of  political  life  in 
I^ebanon  make  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
an  outsider  to  appear  nonpartisan  virtually 
impossible.  The  Government  of  Lebanon  is 
not  an  antiseptic  instrument  of  a  collective 
Lebanese  will:  nor  is  it  a  collection  of  disin- 
terested public  servants  isolated  from  the 
forces  of  family,  clan,  religion,  and  localism 
that  are  fundamental  to  life  in  Lebanon. 
President  Gemayel  is  a  Maronite  Phalangist 
who  is  the  son  of  the  Phalange  Party's 
founder  and  the  brother  of  the  man  who 
built  the  LP  militia.  General  Tannous  is 
likewise  a  Maronite  who  has  a  history  of 
close  collections  with  the  Phalange  Party 
and  the  LF  militia.  Whatever  their  true  in- 
tentions may  be  concerning  the  future  of 
Lebanon,  they  are  caught  in  the  same  tan- 
gled web  of  distrust,  misunderstanding,  ma- 
levolence, conspiracy,  and  betrayal  that  has 
brought  Lebanon  to  political  bankruptcy 
and  ruin.  Whatever  good  will,  decency,  com- 
petence and  dedication  they  now  bring  to 
bear  in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  they 
can  neither  undo  that  which  they  have  been 
in  the  past  nor  renounce  their  origins.  No 
Lebanese  can  easily  escape  the  rigid  catego- 
rizations that  begin  with  the  circumstances 
surrounding  his  birth.  For  someone  named 
Gemayel.  the  escape  is  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult. 

The  Commission  views  Lebanon  as  an 
ideal  environment  for  the  planning  and  exe- 
cution of  terrorist  operations.  For  over  eight 
years.  Beirut  has  been  an  armed  camp  fea- 
turing indiscriminate  killing,  seemingly 
random  acts  of  terror,  and  massive  stockpil- 
ing of  weapons  and  ammunition.  We  are 
told  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
find  a  Lebanese  household  which  does  not 
possess  firearms.  Notwithstanding  the  op- 
portunity presented  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  by  the  evacuation  of  the  PLO  and 
the  dispersal  of  LNM  militias  in  September 
1982,  there  are  still  neighborhoods  in  and 
around  Beirut's  southern  suburbs  which  the 
LAF  dare  not  enter. 

The  Iranian  connection  introduces  a 
particulary  ominous  element  to  the  terrorist 
threat  in  that  the  incidence  of  Iranian-in- 
spired terrorism  need  not  be  connected  di- 


rectly with  the  reconciliation  process  in 
Lebanon.  Iranian  operatives  in  Lebanon  are 
in  the  business  of  killing  Americans.  They 
are  in  that  business  whether  or  not  the 
USMNP  trains  the  LAF  or  provides  indirect 
fire  support  to  the  defenders  of  Suq-Al- 
Gharb.  If  the  reconciliation  process  suc- 
ceeds in  restoring  domestic  order  and  re- 
moving foreign  forces,  it  may  be  more  diffi- 
cult for  Iranian  inspired  terrorists  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  support  mechanisms  (per- 
sonnel, basing,  supply,  training)  now  so 
readily  available.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
progress  toward  reconciliation  in  Lebanon 
will  not  dissuade  Iran  from  attempting  to 
hit  American  targets:  indeed,  any  evidence 
of  such  progress  may  spur  new  Iranian- 
sponsored  acts  of  political  violence  as  a 
means  of  derailing  the  progress.  The  only 
development  which  would  seriously  impede 
the  terroriest  activiles  of  Iranian-dominated 
Shia  groups  in  Lebanon,  short  of  a  change 
of  regime  in  Tehran,  would  be  a  decision  by 
Syria  to  shut  down  the  basing  facilities  in 
the  Bekaa  Valley  and  sever  the  logistical 
pipeline. 

In  the  wake  of  the  23  October  1983  bomb- 
ing, intelligence  reporting  continues  to  be 
voluminous  regarding  the  plans  of  various 
groups  to  use  terrorist  tactics  against  the 
USMNP.  None  of  the  reports  specify  the 
date  or  time  of  the  purported  operations. 
Moreover,  most  individual  reports  cannot  be 
independently  verified.  It  is  difficult  to 
overstate  the  magnitude  of  the  intelligence 
problem  in  a  milieu  where  high  casualty  ter- 
rorist acts  are  relatively  easy  to  perpetrate 
yet  hard  to  stop.  The  types  of  attacks 
mounted  thus  far  in  Beirut— and  those  most 
likely  to  be  attempted,  according  to  avail- 
able reporting— require  little  in  the  way  of 
material  resources  or  manpower,  making 
them  particularly  difficult  to  intercept  in 
the  planning  stage.  The  fact  that  political 
and  sectarian  affinity  is  reinforced  by 
family  and  clan  solidarity,  particularly 
among  radical  Shiites,  makes  timely  intelli- 
gence penetration  problematical  at  best. 

As  noted  above,  the  entire  spectrum  of 
threat— conventional  and  terrorist— is  fur- 
ther complicated  by  something  which,  over 
the  past  eight  years,  has  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  national  pastime  in  Lebanon: 
cover:  provocation.  "X"  hidden  from  view, 
hits  "Y"  with  the  expectation  that  "Y"  will 
lash  out  at  "Z".  who  is  the  mortal  enemy  of 
"X".  The  USMNP  and  other  American  per- 
sonnel in  Lebanon  are  ideal  targets  for  this 
sort  of  activity.  The  USMNF  is  well  aware 
of  this  prospect,  which  constitutes  yet  an- 
other threat  multiplier  in  what  amounts  to 
a  veritable  jungle  of  threats. 

The  Commission  believes  it  important  to 
recognize  that  the  "threat"  to  the  USMNP. 
as  described  above,  did  not  exist  in  that 
form  when  the  USMNP  was  inserted  into 
Lebanon  in  the  wake  of  Sabra-Shatila  refu- 
gee camp  massacre  by  Christian  militia 
forces.  A  good  many  Lebanese  Shiites  were 
among  the  victims  of  that  massacre,  and 
American  Marines  arriving  to  position 
themselves  between  the  largely  Shiite  popu- 
lace of  the  southern  Beirut  suburbs  and  the 
IDF  were  initially  welcomed  by  that  popu- 
lace as  heroes  and  protectors.  Clearly,  im- 
portant .segments  of  that  citizenry  no  longer 
regard  them  as  such,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
hostility  manifested  toward  the  USMNF  by 
Iranian-inspired  fanatics  and  Syrian-sup- 
ported Druze  gunners.  In  the  view  of  the 
commission,  the  threat  confronting  the 
USMNP  evolved  incrementally  to  its  present 
alarming  state,  and  reflects  the  fact  that  in- 
ternally. Lebanon  continues  to  suffer  from 
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violeiit  political  competition  among  a 
number  of  domestic  sectarian  groups,  .some 
of  whom  consider  the  MNP  troops  to  be  less 
peace-keepers  than  supporters  of  the  Mar- 
onite Christian  faction  of  the  Lebanese 
ethnic  fabric. 

The  warmth  of  the  reception  first  accord- 
ed the  USMNF  did  not.  however,  reflect  the 
U.S.  intelligence  community's  estimation  of 
the  likely  pitfalls  that  awaited  American 
peace-keepers  in  Lebanon.  The  Commission 
considers  the  following  passage  from  a 
study  dated  23  July  1982  (weeks  before  the 
first  insertion  of  U.S.  Marines)  to  be  par- 
ticularly instructive: 

"If  a  peacekeeping  force  is  to  avoid  the 
problems  of  divining  the  intentions  of 
armed  elements  and  avoiding  entrapment  in 
Lebanese  internal  conflicts,  it  will  be  essen- 
tial for  the  question  of  extralegal  armed 
presence  in  the  area  to  be  settled  before  its 
deployment.  If  a  multinational  force  is  to  be 
u.sed.  basic  issues  affecting  its  ability  to  ac- 
complish its  mission  must  be  settled  in  ad 
vance.  If  these  issues  arc  not  clarified  and 
resolved  during  a  predeployment  phase,  no 
one  should  be  surprised  if  the  peacekeeping 
force  encounters  intractable  political  and 
military  problems  on  the  ground  (as  was  the 
case  with  UNIPID." 

In  short,  the  experience  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Interim  Force  in  Lebanon  (UNIPID 
demonstrated  that  a  peace-keepiong  force 
requires  certain  conditions  to  be  present  if  it 
is  to  operate  effectively.  In  the  context  of 
Lebanon,  this  meant  that  extralegal  militias 
could  not  be  allowed  to  operate  in  or  near 
the  MNP  area  of  responsibility.  There  was, 
however,  no  force  in  being  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  so. 

//.  Intelligence  support 
A.  Principal  Findings 
Intelligence  provided  over  100  warnings  of 
car  bombings  between  May  and  23  October 
1983,  but  like  most  of  the  warning  informa- 
tion received  by  the  USMNP.  specific 
threats  seldom  materialized.  Seldom  did  the 
U.S.  have  a  mechanism  at  its  di-sposal  which 
would  allow  a  follow  up  on  these  leads  and  a 
further  refinement  of  the  information  into 
intelligence  which  served  for  other  than 
warning. 

The  National  Command  Authorities  and 
the  chain  of  command  received  regular  up- 
dates on  the  broadening  threat  to  the 
USMNF. 

Although  intelligence  was  provided  at  all 
levels  that  presented  a  great  deal  of  general 
information  on  the  threats,  there  was  no 
specific  intelligence  on  the  where,  how  and 
when  of  the  23  October  bombing. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  FBI  report  on 
the  18  April  1983  bombing  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Beirut,  a  report  which  described 
the  use  of  explosive-activated  bottle  bombs 
in  that  incident,  stayed  within  FBI,  CIA, 
and  Department  of  Slate  channels.  The 
report  demonstrated  that  the  gas-enhance- 
ment process,  which  requires  only  small 
amounts  of  explosives  to  activate  the  explo- 
sion of  ordinary  gas  bottles,  introduces  a 
sizeable  blast  multiplier  effect,  and  is  rela- 
tively simple  to  employ.  The  necessary  ma- 
terials are  readily  available  throughout  the 
world  and  are  relatively  easy  to  deliver  to 
the  target.  Indeed,  oxygen,  propane  and 
similar  gas  bottles  are  common  in  most 
parts  of  the  world.  With  regard  to  the  BLT 
Headquarters  bombing.  FBI  forensic  ex- 
perts have  stated  that  it  was  the  largest 
non-nuclear  blast  that  they  have  ever  exam- 
ined: perhaps  six  to  nine  times  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Embassy  bombing. 


Intelligence  support  to  conventional,  tacti- 
cal military  requirements  received  praise 
from  many  in  the  administrative  and  oper- 
ational chains  of  command.  The  ability  to 
locate  hostile  artillery  positions,  tanks,  and 
militia  strong-holds  was  considered  excel- 
lent. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Policy,  the  DOD  con- 
ducted a  survey  from  13  to  27  May  1983  to 
determine  whether  there  was  a  need  to  im- 
prove military  intelligence  or  counterintelli- 
gence support  to  the  USMNF. 
B.  Discussion 
Intelligence  provided  a  good  picture  of  the 
broad  threat  facing  the  USMNP  in  Leba- 
non. Every  intelligence  agency  in  the  na- 
tional community  and  throughout  the  chain 
of  command  disseminated  a  great  amount  of 
analysis  and  raw  data.  Key  Defense  officials 
and  the  military  chain  of  command  were 
alert  to,  and  concerned  with,  the  insights  it 
provided  them.  There  was  an  awareness  of 
the  existing  dangerous  situation  at  every 
level,  but  no  one  had  specific  information 
on  how,  where  and  when  the  threat  would 
be  carried  out.  Throughout  the  peri(3d  of 
the  USMNP  presence  in  Lebanon,  intelli- 
gence sources  were  unable  to  provide 
proven,  accurate,  definitive  information  on 
terrorist  tactics  against  our  forces.  This 
shortcoming  held  to  be  the  case  on  23  Octo- 
ber 1983.  The  terrorist  threat  was  just  one 
among  many  threats  facing  the  USMNP 
from  the  many  factions  armed  with  artil- 
lery, crew  served  weapons  and  small  arms. 

Technical  intelligence  was  resporjsive  to 
the  USMNF  Commanders  conventional  tac- 
tical needs.  Organic  CTF  61/62  intelligence, 
reinforced  by  national  level  support,  were 
able  to  keep  track  of  the  growing  conven- 
tional military  threat. 

The  intelligence  staffs  at  various  echelons 
within  the  European  Command  initiated 
some  innovative  measures  and,  in  general, 
tried  to  improve  U.S.  intelligence  capabili- 
ties against  adversaries  in  the  region.  The 
situation  as  of  30  November  1983,  shows  im- 
provement as  a  result  of  the  chain  of  com- 
mand's efforts. 

The  USMNP  was  operating  in  an  urban 
envirorunent  surrounded  by  hostile  forces 
without  any  way  of  pursuing  the  accuracy 
of  data  in  order  to  head  off  attack.  The  in- 
telligence structure  should  be  reviewed  from 
both  a  design  and  capabilities  standpoint. 
We  need  to  establish  ourselves  early  in  a  po- 
tential trouble  spot  and  find  new  techniques 
to  isolate  and  penetrate  our  potential  en- 
emies. Once  established,  our  military  forces 
(and  especially  ground  forces)  need  to  have 
aggressive,  specific  intelligence  to  give  the 
commander  the  hard  iriformation  he  needs 
to  counter  the  threats  against  his  force.  U.S. 
intelligence  is  primarily  geared  for  the  sup- 
port of  air  and  naval  forces  engaged  in  nu- 
clear and  conventional  warfare.  Significant 
attention  must  be  given  by  the  entire  U.S. 
intelligence  structure  to  purging  and  refin- 
ing of  masses  of  generalized  information 
into  intelligence  analysis  useful  to  small 
unit  ground  commanders. 

It  is  also  essential  that  all  government 
agencies  develop  a  heightened  awareness  of 
the  potential  intelligence  significance  to  the 
USMNP  commander  of  information  they  de- 
velop or  hold  for  their  own  needs.  If  DOD 
elemenU  had  been  provided  the  relevant 
data  pertaining  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
explosive  device  employed  against  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Beirut  on  18  April  1983,  specifi- 
cally with  regard  to  the  capacity  terrorists 
have  to  greatly  enhance  destructive  effects 
through     relatively     simple     means,     the 


USMNF  Commander  may  have  acquired  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  catastrophic  po- 
tentialities arrayed  against  him. 

In  summary,  the  U.S.  did  not  have  the 
specific  intelligence,  force  disposition  or  in- 
stitutional capabilities  sufficient  to  thwart 
the  attack  on  the  BLT  Headquarters  build- 
ing on  23  October  1983.  The  USMNF  com- 
mander received  volumes  of  intelligence  in- 
formation, but  none  specific  enough  to  have 
enabled  the  prevention  of  the  attack  or  pro- 
vide him  other  than  general  warning.  There 
was  no  institutionalized  process  for  the 
fusion  of  intelligence  disciplines  into  an  all- 
source  support  mechanism. 

C.  Conclusions 
The  Commission  concludes  that  although 
the  USMNP  commander  received  a  large 
volume  of  intelligence  warnings  concerning 
potential  terrorist  threats  prior  to  23  Octo- 
ber 1983.  he  was  not  provided  with  the 
timely  intelligence,  tailored  to  his  specific 
operational  needs,  that  was  necessary  to 
defend  against  the  broad  spectrum  of 
threats  he  faced. 

The  Commission  further  concludes  that 
the  HUMINT  support  to  the  USMNF  com- 
mander was  ineffective,  being  neither  pre- 
cise nor  tailored  to  his  needs.  The  Commis- 
sion believes  that  the  paucity  of  U.S.  con- 
trolled HUMINT  provided  to  the  USMNP 
commander  is  in  large  part  due  to  policy  de- 
cisions which  have  resulted  in  a  U.S. 
HUMINT  capability  conunensurate  with  the 
resources  and  time  that  have  been  spent  to 
acquire  it. 

D.  Recommendations 
The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  establish  an  all-source 
fusion  center,  which  would  tailor  and  focus 
all-source  intelligence  support  to  U.S.  mili- 
tary commanders  involved  in  military  oper- 
ations in  areas  of  high  threat,  conflict  or 
crisis. 

The  Commission  further  recommends 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  take  steps  to 
establish  a  joint  CIA/DOD  examination  of 
policy  and  resource  alternatives  to  immedi- 
ately improve  HUMINT  support  to  the 
USMNP  contingent  in  Lebanon  and  other 
areas  of  potential  conflict  which  would  in- 
volve U.S.  military  operating  forces. 

PART  FIVE— PRE-ATTACK  SECURITY 

I.  24  MAU,  BLT  1/S  Headquarters 
compound 
A.  Principal  Findings 
The    USMNF/MAU    Headquarters    com- 
pound primarily  occupied  three  buildings  in 
the  administrative  area  of  the  Beirut  Inter- 
national Airport  (BIA).   BIA   is  an  active 
international  airport  which  serviced  an  av- 
erage of  some  35  nights  and  2.400  passen- 
gers a  day  during  the  two-week  period  pre- 
ceding the  bombing  of  the  BLT  Headquar- 
ters building.  Approximately  1.000  civilians 
are  employed  at  BIA.  and  ground  traffic  to 
and  from  the  area  is  estimated  at  about 
3,000  vehicles  daily. 

Figure  5-1  depicts  the  major  features  re- 
ferred to  hereafter.  The  MAU  Headquarters 
was  located  in  the  former  Airport  Fire 
Fighting  School  facilities  at  Beirut  Interna- 
tional Airport.  The  structure  is  a  two-story 
building  with  floors,  ceiling,  and  walls  con- 
structed of  reinforced  concrete.  The  first 
(ground)  floor  consists  of  six  vehicle  bays 
accessed  by  metal  doors,  several  offices  and 
a  utility  room. 

The  second  floor,  accessed  by  a  circular 
staircase,  consists  of  administrative  offices. 
Exposed  openings  had  been  reinforced  with 
protective  sandbag  walls.  The  roof,  accessed 
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by  an  exterior  ladder,  was  used  as  an  anten- 
na farm.  The  MAU  Service  Support  Group 
(MSSG)  Headquarters  was  located  immedi- 
ately across  the  road  to  the  northwest  of 
the  MAU  Headquarters  building.  The  struc- 
ture is  a  single  story,  reinforced  concrete 
and  steel  building  which  was  reinforced  at 
exposed  openings  by  protective  sandbag 
walls. 

The  BatUlion  Landing  Team  (BLT)  Head- 
quarters was  located  in  a  four-story  building 
southwest  of  the  MAU  Headquarters.  (The 
BLT  Building  is  descril>ed  in  detail  in  the 
following  section). 

Buildings  utilized  by  Lebanese  Civil  Avia- 
tion Authorities  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  USMNF  facilities  included  the  Civil 
Aviation  School  directly  west  of  the  MAU 
Headquarters,  the  airport  maintenance 
building  directly  east  of  the  MAU  Head- 
quarters, and  the  airport  power  Plant  and 
the  air  conditioning  building  directly  east  of 
the  BLT  Headquarters.  These  buildings, 
along  with  other  buildings  throughout  the 
area,  were  facilities  utilized  by  Lebanese  na- 
tionals in  the  daily  activities  of  airport  busi- 
ness. Normal  access  to  the  compound  area 
on  23  October  1983  was  via  public  roads  into 
and  within  BIA.  and  then  through  a  gate  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  MAU  Head- 
quarters building.  (A  complete  description 
of  the  security  posts  and  barriers  in  the 
area  is  found  in  Section  IV,  Security  Guard 
Organization  and  Execution.)  Overall  secu- 
rity for  BIA  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
LAF.  Between  the  hours  of  2100  and  0600 
daily,  civilian  traffic  into  BIA  was  not  per- 
mitted. This  prohibition  was  controlled  by 
the  LAF  checkpoint  luiown  as  "Cocodee"  on 
the  main  airport  access  road. 
B.  Discussion 

Interviews  with  personnel  of  the  LAF  liai- 
son element  and  with  LAF  soldiers  who 
manned  checkpoint  "Cocodee"  on  the  morn- 
ing of  23  October  1983  confirm  the  restrict- 
ed access  to  BIA.  Vehicles  already  in  the 
BIA  administrative  area  by  2100.  however, 
were  not  required  to  depart.  In  fact,  because 
of  the  extensive  repair  suid  construction  ac- 
tivity at  BIA,  many  vehicles,  including  large 
trucks  similar  to  the  vehicle  utilized  in  the 
bombing,  routinely  remained  in  the  area 
overnight. 

//.  BLT  Headquarters  building 
A.  Principal  Findings 

The  BLT  Headquarters  was  located  in  a 
bombed-out,  fire-damaged,  four  story  build- 
ing located  north  of  the  BIA  terminal  build- 
ing and  just  south  of  the  building  utilized  as 
the  24th  MAU  Headquarters  (See  Figure  5- 
2).  The  building  was  constructed  of  steel 
and  reinforced  concrete.  At  one  time  large 
plate  glass  windows  encompassed  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  stories.  All  of  the 
windows  on  the  upper  three  floors  had  been 
replaced  with  an  assortment  of  plywood, 
sand  bag  cloth,  screen,  and  plastic  sheeting. 
The  ground  floor  was  an  open  area  which 
has  been  enclosed  with  substantial  sand 
bagging  and  barbed  wire.  At  the  center  of 
the  building  was  an  open  courtyard  extend- 
ing to  the  road  with  a  ventilated  covering  to 
ward  off  rain  while  providing  for  cooling 
and  illumination  of  the  building's  interior. 
There  were  two  inoperable  elevator  shafts 
which  had  been  fire  damaged.  Access  to 
upper  stories  was  gained  via  two  concrete 
stairwells  located  on  the  east  and  west  ends 
of  the  courtyard. 

The  building  originally  housed  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Government  of  Lebanon's 
Aviation  Administration  Bureau.  It  has 
been  successibly  occupied  by  the  PLO,  the 


Syrians,  and  finally  by  the  Israelis,  the 
latter  using  it  as  a  field  hospital  during 
their  1982  Invasion.  The  first  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  unit  ashore  in  September  1982  occu- 
pied the  building  as  the  command  post  for  a 
Battalion  Landing  Team  (BLT). 

Initially,  security  for  the  force  was  not 
the  paramount  consideration  of  the 
USMNF.  The  Marines,  for  the  most  part, 
were  welcomed,  particularly  so  in  clearing 
up  mines  and  unexploded  ordnance  left 
behind  as  a  result  of  the  PLO/Israeli  con- 
flict. Tactical  security  vas  established  ap- 
propriate to  mission  tasking  and  the  per- 
ceived threat.  Subsequently,  as  military  in- 
volvement l)etween  warring  Lebanese  con- 
fessional groups  worsened,  LAF  training  was 
halted,  mobile  patrols  were  reduced  and  se- 
curity enhancements  were  instituted  as  fol- 
lows: Bunkers  were  hardened;  the  number 
and  depth  of  defensive  positions  were  in- 
creased: and  perimeter  security  was  im- 
proved. 

Security  provisions  from  29  September 
1982  to  22  October  1983  were  such  that,  de- 
spite occasional  light  to  heavy  hostile  artil- 
lery, rocket  and  sniper  fire.  Marine  casuali- 
ties  were  relatively  light.  The  limited 
number  of  casualties  was  attributable  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  reinforced  concrete 
construction  of  the  BLT  headquarters  build- 
ing provided  good  protection  from  the  at- 
tacks by  fire  that  the  BLT  Headquarters  re- 
ceived. During  this  period,  no  one  was  ever 
wounded  or  killed  in  that  building. 

Starting  on  29  MAY.  BLT  1/8  (24th  MAU) 
relieved  BLT  2/6  (22d  MAU)  In  place  at  the 
BIA.  During  this  relief  period  from  26  May 
to  30  May,  Commanding  Officer,  BLT  1/8, 
and  the  Commanding  Officer,  BLT  2/6,  con- 
ferred extensively  on  the  situations  at  BIA, 
at  the  U.S.  and  British  Embassies,  and  at 
the  Lebanon  Scientific  and  Technical  Uni- 
versity. 

The  changeover  of  the  two  BLTs  at  the 
airport  was  normal.  The  Infantry  companies 
occupied  previously  prepared  defensive  posi- 
tions on  the  airport  perimeter  and  the  U.S. 
Embassy  responsibility;  "B"  Company  as- 
sumed the  eastern  and  northern  airport  pe- 
rimeter and  check  points  76  and  11;  and  "C" 
Company  located  at  the  Lebanese  Scientific 
and  Technical  University  and  check  points 
35  and  69.  The  Weapons  Company  was  put 
Into  a  supporting  role;  its  81mm  morter  pla- 
toon occupied  a  position  on  the  eastern  pe- 
rimeter, slightly  west  of  check  point  11. 
Subsequently,  the  companies  were  rotated, 
and  on  23  October  1983,  BLT  1/8  was  posi- 
tioned as  shown  on  Figure  5-3. 

Upon  assuming  BIA  defensive  positions, 
BL"!"  1/8  continued  the  security  enhance- 
ment work  of  BLT  2/6.  Sandbags  were  filled 
and  emplaced  within  all  positions.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  from  29  May  to  23  October  1983, 
some  500.000  sandbags  were  filled  and  em- 
placed  in  addition  to  10.000  feet  of  concerti- 
na wire,  and  1.000  engineer  stakes.  This 
equates  to  approximately  20  tons  of  materi- 
als. 

On  30  May  1983,  BLT  1/8  (24th  MAU)  oc- 
cupied the  building.  The  1st  Battalion,  8th 
Marine  Regiment  formed  the  nucleus  of 
BLT  1/8.  The  battalion  consisted  of  three 
Infantry  companies,  a  weapons  company, 
and  a  headquarters  and  service  company. 
BLT  1/8  had  a  strength  of  approximately 
1.250  personnel.  This  figure  remained  rela- 
tively constant.  On  any  given  day  from  30 
May  1983  until  23  October,  BLT  1/8  consist- 
ed of  approximately  59  Marine  officers, 
1,143  enlisted  Marines.  3  Navy  officers,  52 
Navy  enlisted.  3  Army  officers  and  28  Army 
enlisted. 


B.  Discussion 


The  mission  of  the  USMNF  at  the  time  of 
its  deployment  at  BIA  was  to  be  one  of  pres- 
ence. The  decision  to  occupy  BIA  was  based 
upon  several  factors: 

BIA  was  an  important  symbol  of  the  new 
Lebanese  government's  influence  and  con- 
trol. 

Israel  would  not  agree  to  withdraw  from 
BIA  unless  replaced  by  U.S.  units. 

The  airport  was  a  comparatively  favorable 
position  for  the  USMNF,  away  from  the  ref- 
ugee camps  and  inner  city  of  Beirut.  Yet  it 
enabled  the  Marines  to  visibly  assist  the 
Lebanese  government  in  an  area  of  practical 
and  symbolic  importance.  The  airport  loca- 
tion also  facilitated  both  ingress  and  egress 
for  U.S.  Forces  ashore. 

The  BLT  Headquarters  building  was  occu- 
pied from  the  outset  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. The  steel  and  reinforced  concrete  con- 
struction of  the  BLT  Headquarters  building 
was  viewed  as  providing  ideal  protection 
from  a  variety  of  weapons.  The  building  also 
afforded  several  military  advantages  that 
could  l>e  gained  nowhere  else  within  the 
BLTs  assigned  area  of  respoxxsibility.  First, 
it  provided  an  ideal  location  to  effectively 
support  a  BLT  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Logis- 
tic support  was  centrally  located,  thus  ena- 
bling water,  rations  and  ammunition  to  be 
easily  allocated  from  a  single,  central  point 
to  the  rifle  companies  and  attached  units. 
The  Battalion  Aid  Station  could  be  safe- 
guarded in  a  clean,  habitable  location  that 
could  be  quickly  and  easily  reached.  Motor 
transport  assets  could  be  parked  and  main- 
tained in  a  common  motor  pool  area.  A  reac- 
tion force  could  be  mustered  in  a  protected 
area  and  held  in  readiness  for  emergencies. 
The  building  also  provided  a  safe  and  con- 
venient location  to  brief  the  large  numbers 
of  U.S.  Congressmen,  Administration  offi- 
cials, and  flag  and  general  officers  who  vis- 
ited Beirut  from  September  1982  to  October 
1983.  In  sum.  the  building  was  Em  Ideal  loca- 
tion for  the  command  post  of  a  battalion  ac- 
tively engaged  in  fulfilling  a  peace-keeping 
and  presence  mission. 

Second,  the  building  was  an  excellent  ob- 
servation post.  From  its  rooftop,  a  full  360 
degree  field  of  vision  was  available.  From 
this  elevated  position,  forward  air  control- 
lers, naval  gunfire  spotters  and  artillery  for- 
ward observers  could  see  into  the  critical 
Shuf  Mountain  area.  Also  from  this  (}Osi- 
tlon.  observers  could  see  and  assist  USMNF 
units  in  their  positions  at  the  Lebanese  Sci- 
ence and  Technical  University.  Further,  this 
observation  position  facilitated  control  of 
helicopter  landing  zones  that  were  critical 
to  resupply  and  medical  evacuation  for  the 
MUA.  In  siun,  many  of  the  key  command 
and  control  functions  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  USMNF  as  a  whole  could  be 
carried  out  from  the  building.  No  other  site 
was  available  within  the  bounds  of  the  air- 
port area  which  afforded  these  advantages. 

Third,  the  building  provided  an  excellent 
platform  upon  which  communications  an- 
tennae could  be  mounted.  In  that  the  sup- 
porting ships  were  initially  as  far  as  3.000  to 
6,000  yards  off  shore,  antenna  height  was  a 
major  factor  in  maintaining  reliable  commu- 
nications with  the  supporting  elements  of 
the  6th  Fleet.  Reliable  communication  with 
the  ships  of  CTP  60  and  CTF  61  was  critical 
to  the  defense  and  safety  of  not  only  the 
USMNF,  but  to  the  U.S.  Embassy,  the  U.S. 
Ambassador's  residence,  the  Duraffourd 
building,  and  our  allies  in  the  MNF  as  well. 
Reliable  communications  meant  that  naval 
gunfire  missions  could  be  directed  at  hostile 


artillery  and  rocket  positions  in  the  Shuf 
Mountains  when  they  fired  into  the  airport. 
Line-of-sight  communications  are  also  essen- 
tial in  calling  for  and  adjusting  air  strikes. 
Moreover,  such  communications  were  key  to 
the  rapid  evacuation  of  casualties  via  heli- 
copter to  secure  medical  facilities  offshore. 

In  summary,  the  Commission  believes 
that  a  variety  of  valid  political  and  military 
considerations  supported  the  selection  of 
this  building  to  house  the  BLT  Headquar- 
ters. The  fact  that  no  casualties  were  sus- 
tained in  that  building  until  23  October 
1983,  attested  to  its  capability  to  provide 
protection  against  the  incoming  fire  re- 
ceived by  the  BLT  Headquarters,  while  si- 
multaneously providing  the  best  available 
facility  to  allow  the  USMNF  to  conduct  its 
mission. 

///.  BLT  Headquarters  organization, 
operation  and  security 
A.  Principal  Findings 

The  basement  of  the  building  consisted  of 
two  larger  rooms  connected  by  an  east-west 
passageway  (See  Figure  5-4).  The  west  room 
was  basically  a  storage  area  for  foodstuffs 
for  the  field  mess  to  include  produce,  dry 
storage,  canned  goods,  paper  materials,  and 
dairy  products.  The  east  room  was  divided 
between  a  troop  recreation  area  and  the 
battalion  aid  station.  An  access  tunnel  into 
this  room  was  securely  blocked  and  guarded 
24  hours  a  day  (See  Figure  5-5).  In  the 
recreation  area  were  picnic  chairs  and 
tables,  pool  and  ping-pong  tables,  video 
games,  and  a  television  set  with  a  video  cas- 
sette recorder  for  movies.  Beer,  soda  and 
snacks  were  stored  and  sold  in  this  area.  In 
the  aid  station,  the  battalion's  medical 
equipment  was  arranged  to  handle  normal 
sick  call,  emergencies,  and,  if  required,  casu- 
alty triage.  All  battalion  medical  records 
were  stored  in  this  area. 

The  ground  floor  lobby  (See  Figure  5-6) 
was  kept  clear  for  security  reasons.  Should 
the  building  be  penetrated,  fire  could  be  di- 
rected from  the  upper  stories  down  into  an 
open  area.  The  field  mess  was  located  be- 
neath the  extreme  western  side  of  the  build- 
ing overhang,  behind  a  sandbag  and  screen 
wall  which  completely  enclosed  the  area. 
Seating  capacity  for  the  mess  was  approxi- 
mately 150  personnel.  Adjacent  to  the  mess, 
and  within  the  building  proper,  were  the 
armory  and  S-4  (logistics)  storage  areas.  A 
small  number  of  anti-tank  missiles  preposi- 
tioned  here  for  use  in  building  defense  and 
on  foot  and  mobile  patrols.  A  definitive  list- 
ing of  ordnance  involved  cannot  be  compiled 
until  the  final  results  of  the  FBI's  forensic 
investigation  are  made  available.  From 
available  information,  however,  it  appears 
that  the  only  other  ordnance  in  the  building 
was  the  basic  load  of  ammunition  carried  by 
individual  Marines. 

The  TOW  (anti-tank  missile)  section  was 
billeted  behind  a  sandbag  wall  beneath  the 
overhang  on  the  extreme  eastern  side.  Adja- 
cent to  the  TOW  section,  and  within  the 
building,  was  the  Lebanese  vendor's  shop. 
The  vendor  sold  soda,  candy,  souvenirs,  and 
health  and  comfort  items.  He  often  slept  in 
his  shop's  storage  area  and  is  believed  to 
have  been  killed  in  the  explosion  on  23  Oc- 
tober. Adjacent  to  the  vendor's  area  was  an- 
other storage  room  used  for  beer  and  soda. 

In  the  northeast  comer  of  the  lobby  was  a 
weight  lifting  machine;  in  the  southeast 
comer  was  a  storage  area  for  portable  food 
(pre-packaged)  containers.  In  the  southwest 
comer  were  battalion  storage  and  work 
areas  partitioned  off  by  stacked  supply 
bosed.  The  S-4  (logistics)  working  swea  was 
located  in  the  northwest  comer.  The  Ser- 


geant of  the  Guard's  post  was  located  in  a 
small  structure  beneath  the  overhang  at  the 
main  entrance  on  the  south  side  of  the 
building. 

The  first  floor  housed  the  key  personnel 
of  the  battalion's  command  structure  (See 
Figure  5-7).  In  the  western-most  offices 
were  the  Battalion  Commander,  the  Intelli- 
gence Officer,  the  Operations  Officer,  and 
the  Sergeant  Major.  Adjacent  to  their  of- 
fices was  the  Combat  Operations  Center 
from  where  the  battalion's  day-to-day  func- 
tions were  controlled  and  coordinated.  The 
eastern  section  of  the  first  floor  housed  the 
battalion's  administrative  offices,  classified 
material  storage,  and  postal  services.  In  the 
southern  connecting  hallway  were  the 
quards'  quarters.  There  were  small  rooms  In 
the  northern  hallway  where  company  grade 
officers  and  staff  NCO's  lived  and  worked. 

The  second  floor  (See  Figure  5-8)  was 
more  open  then  the  first  floor.  The  battal- 
ion's communications  platoon  worked  and 
resided  in  the  west  section  which  contained 
their  maintenance,  battery,  and  wire  shops. 
The  east  section  housed  the  engineers  and 
their  portable  equipment  storage  area.  The 
north  hallway  housed  the  reconnaissance 
platoon  and  the  south  hallway  housed  that 
portion  of  the  weapons  company  which  had 
not  been  attached  to  the  outlying  rifle  com- 
panies or  deployed  to  general  support  posi- 
tions (81mm  mortar  platoon). 

The  third  floor  (See  Figure  5-9)  was  the 
most  open  and  least  populated  of  the  three 
floors.  The  west  section  contained  a  small 
chapel,  and  a  recreation  area  and  movie 
room  for  staff  NCO's  and  officers.  The  west 
section  also  housed  the  cook  and  messmen. 
The  east  section  contained  a  small  library 
and  the  chaplain's  office.  The  battalion 
medical  officer  and  senior  enlisted  members 
of  the  medical  platoon  also  resided  in  this 
area.  Medical  supplies  were  stored  there, 
and  sick  call  had  been  held  in  the  southeast 
comer  room  until  early  August.  Both  the 
north  and  the  south  hallways  housed  a  vari- 
ety of  key  personnel  who  manned  roof  top 
positions.  They  included  teams  of  artillery 
forward  observers,  naval  gunfire  spotters, 
forward  air  controllers,  and  counter-battery 
radarmen.  At  each  comer  of  this  floor  on 
the  exterior  balcony  were  sandbagged  ma- 
chlnegun  (7.  62mm)  emplacements. 

On  the  roof  (See  Figure  5-10)  were  several 
sandbagged  observation  positions  used  by 
the  various  team  members.  Also  on  the  roof 
were  over  a  dozen  conununications  anten- 
nae, including  those  on  HF,  VHF,  and  UHF 
frequencies. 

Two  enlisted  Marines  from  the  Forward 
Air  Control  (FAC)  team  were  asleep  on  the 
roof  on  the  morning  of  the  explosion  and 
escaped  unharmed.  They  testified  that  the 
lOS  was  manned  24  hours  a  day,  everyday. 
These  team  members  manned  the  position 
on  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  roof  in 
order  to  observe  their  area  of  primary  inter- 
est: the  Shuf  Mountains.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  these  teams  were  not  respon- 
sible for  security  in  the  Immediate  vicinity 
of  the  building  proper;  that  was  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Security  Guard  Force. 
B.  Discussion 

The  Interior  of  the  building  was  utilized  in 
a  manner  that  facilitated  command,  control, 
coordination  and  communication  both 
within  the  battalion  and  to  senior,  subordi- 
nate and  supporting  units.  Effective  use  was 
made  of  the  rooftop  by  key  supporting  arms 
team  members.  The  total  number  of  person- 
nel billeted  and  working  in  and  around  the 
building  averaged  approximately  350  out  of 
an  average  BLT  strength  of  1250.  Since  the 


BLT  Headquarters  building  contained  the 
only  field  mess  in  the  24th  MAU.  the 
number  of  personnel  in  and  around  the 
building  during  meal  hours  may  have  ex- 
ceeded 400. 

Notwithstanding  the  utility  derived  from 
the  use  of  the  building  in  question,  and  ac- 
knowledging the  fact  that  the  building  did 
provide  protection  to  personnel  from  incom- 
ing fire,  the  BLT  commander  failed  to  ob- 
serve the  basic  security  precaution  of  disper- 
sion. The  practice  of  dispersion  is  funda- 
mental and  well  understood  by  the  military 
at  every  echelon.  It  basically  is  the  spread- 
ing or  separating  of  troops,  material  activi- 
ties, or  establishments  to  reduce  their  vul- 
nerability to  enemy  action.  The  BLT  com- 
mander did  not  follow  this  accepted  practice 
and  permitted  the  concentration  of  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  his  command  in  a  rela- 
tively confined  location  thereby  presenting, 
a  lucrative  target  to  hostile  elements.  The 
MAU  commander  condoned  this  decision. 
IV.  Security  guard  organization  and 
execution 
A.  I*rinclpal  Findings 

The  BLT  Commander  was  responsible  for 
the  security  of  the  MAU/BLT  compound 
and  the  BLT  Headquarters.  The  Officer  of 
the  Day  (OOD)  was  appointed  on  a  24-hour 
rotational  basis  to  represent  the  BLT  Com- 
mander in  his  absence.  The  BLT  Command- 
er designated  the  H&S  Company  Command- 
er as  the  permanent  Guard  Officer.  A  non- 
commissioned officer  was  designated  as  the 
permanent  Commander  of  the  Guard  and 
was  directly  responsible  to  the  Guard  Offi- 
cer for  the  instruction,  discipline  and  per- 
formance of  the  guard.  The  Sergeant  of  the 
Guard  (SOG)  was  directly  accountable  for 
the  instruction,  discipline  and  performance 
of  the  guard  force  during  his  twenty-four 
hour  tour  of  duty.  The  three  Cortx>rals  of 
the  Guard  (COG)  rotated  on  four-hour 
shifts  as  the  direct  supervisors  of  the  guard 
reliefs.  These  posts  were  manned  by  sentries 
organized  into  three  reliefs,  each  of  which 
stood  four-hour  rotational  shifts.  Like  the 
COG,  the  sentries  were  appointed  for  two- 
week  tours.  The  MAU/BLT  compound  secu- 
rity chain  of  command  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  diagram. 

BLT  Commander— Off icer  of  the  day 

H&S  Company  Commander  (Guard  Officer) 

Commander  of  the  Guard 

Sergeant  of  the  Guard 

Corporal  of  the  Guard  (3) 

Sentries  of  the  Guard  (3  Reliefs) 

Battalion  Landing  Team  Order  1601.8, 
dated  15  July  1983,  was  the  basis  for  the  se- 
curity guard  at  the  24  MAU/BLT  compound 
(Annex  P).  This  order  provided  a  coordinat- 
ed structure  of  the  various  MAU/BLT  ele- 
ments within  the  compound  to  establish  se- 
curity. Instructions  common  to  all  posts 
were  covered  in  the  basic  order.  Special 
orders  were  provided  for  each  position  and 
post  in  separate  enclosures.  Modifications 
and  changes  to  the  guard  order  were  pro- 
mulgated from  the  BLT  Commander, 
through  the  Executive  Officer  and  Guard 
Officer,  for  implementation  by  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Guard.  Additionally,  the 
MAU  Commander  (CTTF  62)  issued  two  di- 
rectives in  message  form  that  prescribed 
four  alert  conditions  with  required  specific 
actions  for  each  condition.  Changes  were  to 
be  logged  by  the  Commander  of  the  Guard. 

Permanently  designed  posts  on  the  MAU/ 
BLT  compound  are  indicated  on  the  dia- 
gram at  figure  5-11.  Specific  actions  for 
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each  post  were  determined  by  the  designat- 
ed alert  status  and  the  guard  order.  There 
were  four  alert  conditions,  with  Alert  Condi- 
tion I  being  the  highest  state  of  alert.  The 
appropriate  level  of  alert  was  determined  in 
the  Combat  Operations  Center  (COO. 


24th  MAU  Commander  was  aware  of  the  de 
teriorating  situation  in  the  late  summer  and 
early  fall  of  1983  which  resulted  in  a  wide 
spectrum  of  threats  to  his  command,  rang- 
ing from  conventional  military  threats  to 
the  use  of  terrorist  tactics.  Although  del- 
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The  commission  concludes  that  the  Bat- 
talion Landing  Team  Commander  must  take 
responsibility  for  the  concentration  of  ap 
proximately  350  members  of  his  command 
in  the  Battalion  Headquarters  building 
thereby  providing  a  lucrative  target  for 
atfarlt   Further  the  BLT  Commander  modi- 
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The  sentry  on  Post  7  heard  the  truck  as  it 
ran  over  the  wire,  then  observed  it  and  im- 
mediately suspected  it  was  a  vehicle  bomb. 
He  inserted  a  magazine  in  his  M-16  rifle, 
chambered  a  round,  shouldered  the  weapon, 
and  took  aim  but  did  not  fire  because  by 
that  time  the  truck  had  already  penetrated 


The  southem  edge  of  the  crater  was  thir- 
teen feet  into  the  lobby.  To  create  such  a 
crater,  the  explosion  penetrated  and  de- 
stroyed the  concrete  floor  which  measured  7 
inches  in  thickness  and  which  was  rein- 
forced throughout  with  1%'  diameter  iron 
rods.  Because  of  the  structure  of  the  build- 
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//.  77ie  aftermath 
A.  Principal  Findings. 
The  aftermath  of  the  attack  left  a  scene 
of  severe  injury,  death  and  destruction  (See 
figure  6-6).  the  dust  and  debris  remained 
suspended  in  the  air  for  many  minutes  after 
the  explosion,  creating  the  effect  of  a  dense 
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each  past  were  determined  by  the  designat- 
ed alert  status  and  the  guard  order.  There 
were  four  alert  conditions,  with  Alert  Condi- 
tion I  being  the  highest  stale  of  alert.  The 
appropriate  level  of  alert  was  determined  in 
the  Combat  Operations  Center  (COO. 

In  practice,  modification  were  made  to  the 
guard  order.  For  instance,  only  sentries  at 
Posts  1.  2.  and  3  kept  magazines  in  their 
weapons  at  all  times.  Post  4.  5.  6.  and  7  were 
manned  with  one  sentry  during  daylight 
hours.  Post  8  was  not  manned  at  the  time  of 
the  attack.  The  BLT  Order  specified  that 
such  modifications  would  be  noted  in  the 
Guard  Logbook,  which  is  presumed  to  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  explosion.  The  securi- 
ty posture  on  23  October  1983  at  the  MAU/ 
BLT  compound,  as  described  in  testimony 
by  surviving  witnesses,  was  not  in  compli- 
ance with  published  directives  for  Alert 
Conditions  II  or  III. 

Marines  assigned  to  the  BLT  guard  wore 
the  utility  uniform  with  helmet,  flak  jacket, 
belt  suspenders.  M16  rifle,  flashlight  and  a 
cartridge    belt    containing    two    filled    can- 
teens, first  aid  liit.  two  magazine  pouches 
with    six    magazines    and    a    total    of    120 
rounds.  The  SOG  was  armed  with  a  .45  cali 
ber  pistol.  All   personnel  carried  an  ROE 
card  in  their  flak  jacket.  During  hours  of 
darkness,  night  vision  goggles  were  issued. 
There  were  no  anti-tank  weapons  on  any 
post.    Anti-lank    missile    launchers    (TOW) 
were,  however,  positioned  on  the  roof. 
B.  Discussion 
Every  Marine  inter%iewed  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  restrictions  against  inserting 
magazines    in    weapons    while    on    interior 
posts  during  Alert  Condition  II,  III.  and  IV 
The  most  outspoken  were  the  sentries  on 
posts  6  and  7  where  the  penetration  of  the 
compound  occured  on  23  October  1983.  The 
MAU  Commander  explained  that  he  made  a 
conscious  decision  not  to  permit  insertion  of 
magazines  in  weapons  on  interior  posts  to 
preclude  accidental  discharge  and  possible 
injury  to  innocent  civilians.  This  is  indica- 
tive of  the  emphasis  on  prevention  of  harm 
to  civilians,  notwithstanding  some  degrada- 
tion of  security.  The  threat  to  the  MAU/ 
BLT  compound  was  perceived  to  be  direct 
and  indirect  fire,  ground  attack  by  person- 
nel, stationary  vehicular  bombs  and  hand 
grenade/RPG   attack.    In   accordance   with 
existing    ROE    (White    Card),    instructions 
pertaining    to    moving    vehicles    involved 
search  and  access  procedures  at  gates.  Hos- 
tile penetration  of  the  perimeter  by  cars  or 
trucks  was  not  addressed  m  these  instruc- 
tions provided  by  the  BLT  guards. 

The  testimony  of  the  Marines  who  stood 
post  at  the  MAU/BLT  compound  was  con- 
sistently in  agreement  concerning  the  activi- 
ties of  the  guard  force.  Guard  duty  appears 
to  have  been  professionally  performed.  All 
sentries  interviewed  were  knowledgeable  of 
the  unique  requirements  of  the  various 
posts  where  they  had  performed  duty. 

Whether  full  compliance  with  the  actions 
prescribed  for  Alert  Condition  II  would 
have  prevented,  in  full  or  in  part,  the  tragic 
results  of  the  23  October  1983  attack  cannot 
be  determined,  but  the  possibility  cannot  be 
dismissed.  (See  also  PART  SIX  of  this 
report ). 

V.  Command  responstbiltty  for  the  security 
of  the  24th  MAV  and  BLT  1/8  prior  tc  23 
October  1983 

A.  Principal  Findings 
The  Commanders  of  the  24th  MAU  and 
BLT  1/8  took  a  number  of  actions  to  en- 
hance the  security  of  their  forces  while  per 
forming  the  assigned  USMNF  mission.  The 


24th  MAU  Commander  was  aware  of  the  de- 
teriorating situation  in  the  late  sununer  and 
early  fall  of  1983  which  resulted  in  a  wide 
spectrum  of  threats  to  his  command,  rang- 
ing from  conventional  military  threats  to 
the  use  of  terrorist  tactics.  Although  del- 
uged with  daily  threat  information,  the 
MAU  Commander  received  no  specific  warn- 
ing of  the  time,  place  or  technique  of  the  23 
October  1983  attack.  Moreover,  he  was  not 
briefed  on  the  18  April  1983  bombing  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  specific  terms  until  after 
the  BLT  Headquarters  twmbing.  He  was  not 
apprised  of  the  detailed  information  derived 
by  the  analysis  of  the  Embassy  bombing  as 
to  the  destructive  potential  of  gas-enhanced 
explosive  devices. 

B.  Discussion 
Competing   with   the   MAU   commander's 

reaction  to  the  growing  threat  to  his  force 
was  his  dedication  to  the  USMNF  mission 
assigned  to  his  command  and  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  significance  of  peace  keeping  and 
presence  in  achieving  U.S.  policy  objectives 
in  Lebanon.  He  perceived  his  mission  to  be 
more  diplomatic  than  military,  providing 
presence  and  visibility,  along  with  the  other 
MNF  partners,  to  help  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  achieve  stability.  He  was  a  key 
player  on  the  U.S.  Country  Team  and 
worked  closely  with  the  U.S.  leadership  in 
Lebanon,  to  include  the  Ambassador,  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Mission,  the  President's 
Special  envoy  to  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Military  Advisor  to  the  Presidential  Envoy. 
Through  these  close  associations  with  that 
leadership  and  his  reading  of  the  reporting 
sent  back  to  Washington  by  the  Country 
Team,  the  MAU  commander  was  constantly 
t>eing  reinforced  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  the  assigned  mission. 

Given  his  understanding  of  the  mission, 
coupled  with  the  perception  that  the  great- 
est real  threat  to  the  MAU  and  to  the  BLT 
Headquarters  personnel  was  from  conven- 
tional small  arms,  mortar,  rocket,  and  artil- 
lery fire,  the  BLT  Conunander  enacted  secu- 
rity procedures  concurred  in  by  the  MAU 
Commander  which  resulted  in  billeting  ap- 
proximately 350  persoiuiel  in  the  BLT 
Headquarters  building.  Similarly,  guard 
orders  and  procedures  were  characterized  by 
an  emphasis  on  peaceful  neutrality  and  pre- 
vention of  military  action  inadvertently  di- 
rected against  the  civilian  population  using 
the  airport.  The  security  posture  decisions 
taken  by  the  MAU  and  BLT  Commanders 
were  further  reinforced  by  the  absence  of 
any  expression  of  concern  or  direction  to 
change  procedures  from  seniors  in  the  mili- 
tary chain  of  command  during  visits  to  the 
MAU  prior  to  23  October  1983. 

C.  Conclusions 

The  combination  of  a  large  volume  of  spe- 
cific threat  warnings  that  never  material- 
ized, and  percieved  and  real  pressure  to  ac- 
complish a  unique  and  difficult  mission  con- 
tributed significant'.;/  to  the  decisions  of  the 
MAU  and  BLT  commanders  regarding  the 
security  of  their  force.  Nevertheless,  the 
Commission  concludes  that  the  security 
measures  in  effect  in  the  MAU  compound 
were  neither  commensurate  with  the  in- 
creasing level  of  threat  confronting  the 
USMNF  nor  sufficient  to  preclude  cata- 
strophic losses  such  as  those  that  were  suf- 
fered on  the  morning  of  23  October  1983. 
The  commission  further  concludes  that 
while  it  may  have  appeared  to  be  an  appro- 
priate response  to  the  indirect  fire  being  re- 
ceived, the  decision  to  billet  approximately 
one-quarter  of  the  BLT  in  a  single  structure 
contributed  to  the  catastrophic  loss  of  life. 


The  commission  concludes  that  the  Bat- 
talion Landing  Team  Commander  must  take 
responsibility  for  the  concentration  of  ap 
proximately  350  members  of  his  command 
in  the  Battalion  Headquarters  building 
thereby  providing  a  lucrative  target  for 
attack.  Further,  the  BLT  Commander  modi- 
fied prescribed  alert  procedures,  degrading 
security  of  the  compound. 

The  Commission  also  concludes  that  the 
MAU  Commander  shares  the  responsibility 
for  the  catastrophic  losses  in  that  he  con- 
doned the  concentration  of  personnel  in  the 
BLT  Headquarters  building,  concurred  in 
modification  of  prescribed  alert  procedures, 
and  emphasized  safety  over  security  in  di- 
recting that  sentries  on  Posts  4,  5.  6,  and  7 
would  not  load  their  weapons. 

The  Commission  further  concludes  that 
although  it  finds  the  BLT  and  MAU  Com- 
manders to  be  at  fault,  it  also  finds  that 
there  was  a  series  of  circumstances  beyond 
their  control  that  influenced  their  judge- 
ment and  their  actions  relating  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  USMNF. 

D.  Recommendation 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  take  whatever  admin- 
istrative or  disciplinary  action  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, citing  the  failure  of  the  BLT  and 
MAU  Commanders  to  lane  the  security 
measures  necessary  to  preclude  the  cata- 
strophic loss  of  life  in  the  attack  on  23  Octo- 
ber 1983. 

PART  SIX— 23  OCTOBER  1983 


/.  77ie  terrorist  attack 
A.  Principal  Findings 
Five  eyewitnesses  described  a  large  yellow 
Mercedes  Benz  stakel)ed  truck  traveling  at  a 
speed  reportedly  in  excess  of  35  MPH 
moving  from  the  public  parking  lot  south  of 
the  BLT  Headquarters  building  through  the 
bart)ed  wire  and  concertina  fence,  into  the 
main  entrance  of  the  buildings  where  it  det- 
onated at  approximately  0622,  Beirut  time 
on  Sunday,  23  October  1983.  The  truck  pen- 
etrated the  perimeter  barbed  and  concertina 
wire  obstacle  (See  Figure  6-1).  passed  be- 
tween guard  Posts  6  and  7  without  being  en- 
gaged, entered  an  open  gate,  passed  around 
one  sewer  pipe  and  between  two  other  pipes, 
flattened  the  Sergeant  of  the  Guard's  sand 
bagged  Iwoth,  entered  the  interior  lobby  of 
the  building  and  exploded. 

An  eyewitness  was  defined  as  an  individ 
ual  who  actually  saw  the  truck  but  not  nec- 
essarily its  driver.  Four  of  the  eyewitnesses 
are  Marines  who  were  members  of  the 
guard:  three  lance  corporals  and  a  sergeant. 
T'lie  other  eyewitness  was  a  Marine  corporal 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  security 
[latrol.  Their  accounts  are  detailed  and  cor- 
roborative. 

In  general,  based  on  descriptions  provided 
by  the  eyewitnesses  who  saw  him,  the  driver 
of  the  truck  was  a  young  adult  Caucasian 
male  with  black  hair  and  mustache  and 
wearing  a  blue  or  green  shirt,  open  at  the 
front.  No  other  individuals  were  seen  in  the 
truck  by  the  eyewitnesses. 

A  similar  yellow  Mercedes  Benz  type  truck 
was  observed  at  about  0500  by  the  sentry  on 
Post  6  entering  the  parking  lot  south  of  the 
BLT  Headquarters  building.  The  truck  cir- 
cled once,  then  exited  to  the  south.  Because 
that  truck  did  not  stop,  it  was  not  reported. 
A  truck  was  observed  by  the  sentry  on 
Post  6  accelerating  westward  and  parallel  to 
the  wire  barricade  (See  Figure  6-2).  The 
truck  then  abruptly  turned  north,  ran  over 
the  wire  barricade,  and  accelerated  north- 
ward between  Posts  6  and  7. 


The  sentry  on  Post  7  heard  the  truck  as  it 
ran  over  the  wire,  then  observed  it  and  im- 
mediately suspected  it  was  a  vehicle  bomb. 
He  inserted  a  magazine  in  his  M-16  rifle, 
chambered  a  round,  shouldered  the  weapon, 
and  look  aim  but  did  not  fire  because  by 
thai  time  the  truck  had  already  penetrated 
the  building. 

Both  sentries  realized  the  truck  was,  in 
fact,  a  car  bomb  "  and  therefore  took  cover 
within  their  respective  bunkers.  One  sentry 
hid  in  the  corner  of  his  bunker  and  did  not 
observe  the  detonation.  The  other  sentry 
partially  observed  the  detonation  from 
behind  the  blast  wall  to  the  rear  of  the 
bunker.  He  saw  the  top  of  the  building  ex- 
plode vertically  in  a  V-shape.  He  then  look 
cover  inside  his  bunker  for  protection  from 
the  falling  debris. 

The  sentry  on  Post  5  also  spoiled  the 
truck  as  it  accelerated  northward  into  the 
building.  The  truck  passed  so  quickly  that 
he  could  not  react  in  any  way  although  he 
understood  the  trucks  purpose.  He  was 
unable  to  take  cover  in  his  bunker  and  was 
knocked  to  the  ground  by  the  blast;  howev- 
er, he  escaped  uninjured. 

A  reconnaissance  NCO  was  standing  near 
a  water  trailer  located  approximately  25 
meters  east  of  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
building.  He  had  just  returned  from  a  secu- 
rity patrol.  He  was  facing  east  when  he 
heard  an  accelerating  engine  behind  him. 
Thinking  it  was  a  large  Marine  truck  speed- 
ing, he  turned  westward  and  saw  the  lerror- 
ists  truck  accelerating  from  left  to  right  in 
his  field  of  vision.  He.  too,  immediately  sus- 
pected Ihe  truck's  hostile  purpose.  As  the 
vehicle  entered  the  building,  he  turned  to 
run  for  cover  in  a  nearby  shower  gutter  but 
was  knocked  down  by  the  blast. 

Meanwhile,  the  Sergeant  of  the  Guard 
was  at  his  post  located  at  the  building's 
main  entrance  (south).  His  post  was  a  small 
booth-shaped  structure,  similar  in  size  and 
positioning  to  that  of  a  ticket  vendors 
booth  in  a  movie  theater.  The  structure  had 
been  reinforced  with  a  double-wall  of  sand- 
bags around  its  girth. 

The  Sergeant  of  the  Guard  was  alone  at 
his  post,  facing  inward  (north)  toward  the 
lobby,  when  he  heard  noises  to  his  rear,  to 
include  a  high-rewing  engine.  He  turned 
and  saw  the  truck  closing  rapidly  on  his 
post  as  it  passed  through  the  open  gale  of 
the  permanent  (Lebanese-constructed) 
fence  (See  Figure  6-3),  His  first  reaction  was 
a  surprised  question:  "What  is  that  truck 
doing  inside  the  perimeter?"  or  thoughts  to 
that  effect.  Immediately  thereafter  he  real- 
ized the  truck  was  hostile  and  ran  out  of  his 
post  and  across  the  lobby  toward  the  rear 
entrance  (north).  As  he  ran,  he  repeatedly 
yelled  Hit  the  deck!  Hit  the  deck!  "  and 
glanced  back  over  his  shoulder  as  the  truck 
continued  toward  the  front  entrance.  He 
saw  the  truck  breach  the  entrance  (the  cab 
was  apparently  too  tall  for  the  height  of  en- 
trance archway)  and  without  hesitation,  run 
easily  over  his  guard  post  and  come  to  a 
hall  near  the  center  of  the  lobby.  As  the 
Sergeant  of  the  Guard  continued  to  run, 
there  was  an  interval  of  one  to  two  seconds 
between  the  truck's  halt  and  its  detonation. 
He  actually  saw  the  detonation  which  he  de- 
scribed as  being  "more  orange  than  yellow. " 
He  was  then  blown  through  the  air,  struck 
the  ground,  and  was  seriously  injured.  He 
came  to  on  the  roadway  on  the  north-west 
side  of  the  building's  rubble  as  the  debris 
fell  around  him. 

When  the  truck  exploded  (See  Figure  6- 
4)  it  created  an  oblong  crater  measuring  39 
by  296'  and  SB"  in  depth  (See  Figure  6-5). 


The  southern  edge  of  the  crater  was  thir- 
teen feet  into  the  lobby.  To  create  such  a 
crater,  the  explosion  penetrated  and  de- 
stroyed the  concrete  floor  which  measured  7 
inches  in  thickness  and  which  was  rein- 
forced throughout  with  IV4'  diameter  iron 
rods.  Because  of  the  structure  of  the  build- 
ing—it had  a  large  covered  courtyard  ex- 
tending from  the  lobby  floor  to  the  roof— 
the  effect  of  the  explosion  was  greatly  in- 
tensified. This  was  caused  by  the  confine- 
ment of  the  explosive  force  within  the 
building  and  the  resultant  convergence  of 
force  vectors.  This  "tamping  effect "  multi- 
plied the  blast  effect  to  the  point  that  the 
bottom  of  the  building  was  apparently 
blown  out  and  the  upper  portions  appeared 
to  have  collapsed  on  top  of  it.  The  force  of 
the  explosion  initially  lifted  the  entire 
building  upward,  shearing  the  base  off  its 
upright  concrete  columns,  each  of  which 
was  15  feet  in  circumference  and  reinforced 
throughout  with  1^4'  diameter  iron  rods. 
The  building  then  imploded  upon  itself  and 
collapsed  toward  its  weakest  point— its 
sheared  undergirding. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(FBI)  assessment  is  that  the  bomb  em- 
ployed a  "gas-enhanced"  technique  to  great- 
ly magnify  its  explosive  force  which  has 
been  estimated  at  over  12,000  pounds  effec- 
tive yield  equivalent  of  TNT, 

The  FBI  Forensic  Laboratory  described 
the  bomb  as  the  largest  conventional  blast 
ever  seen  by  the  explosive  experts  communi- 
ty. Based  upon  the  FBI  analysis  of  the 
bomb  that  destroyed  the  U.S.  Embassy  on 
18  April  1983,  and  the  FBI  preliminary  find- 
ings on  the  bomb  used  on  23  October  1983, 
the  Commission  believes  that  the  explosive 
equivalent  of  the  latter  device  was  of  such 
magnitude  that  major  dtimage  to  the  BLT 
Headquarters  building  and  significant  casu- 
alties would  probably  have  resulted  even  if 
the  terrorist  truck  had  not  penetrated  the 
USMNF  defensive  perimeter  but  had  deto- 
nated in  the  roadway  some  330  feet  from  . 
the  building. 

B.  Discussion 
Many  individuals  of  the  USMNF  per- 
formed selfless  and  often  heroic  acts  to 
assist  their  fellow  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Ma- 
rines. The  response  of  the  Lebanese  citizens 
and  the  Italian  MNF  was  superb.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  spontaneous  outpouring  of  help 
was  the  response  of  a  Lebanese  construction 
company,  which  arrived  with  more  heavy 
equipment  than  could  physically  be  em- 
ployed at  one  time  and  began  immediate  sal- 
vage and  rescue  efforts.  The  Italian  soldiers 
assisted  by  moving  the  wounded  and  dead  to 
Lebanese  ambulances  for  evacuation  to  Leb- 
anese hospitals  or  to  the  helicopter  landing 
zones. 

The  MAU  Commander  remained  con- 
cerned with  his  depleted  security  posture 
until  he  was  reinforced  with  an  additional 
rifle  company  deployed  from  the  United 
States  several  days  later.  The  MAU  Com- 
mander properly  perceived  that  his  com- 
mand was  extremely  vulnerable  to  a  follow- 
on  attack  during  the  rescue /salvage  oper- 
ation. 

The  Commission  takes  particular  note 
that  the  monumental  demands  placed  upon 
the  MAU  Commander  in  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  the  attack  required  virtually 
superhuman  effort.  His  situation  was  not 
enhanced  by  the  large  number  of  important 
visitors  who  arrived  at  his  command  in  the 
days  that  followed.  Throughout,  the  MAU 
Commander  carried  these  burdens  with  dig- 
nity and  resolve.  In  short,  he  performed  ad- 
mirably in  the  face  of  great  adversity. 


//.  77ie  aftermath 


A.  Principal  Findings. 
The  aftermath  of  the  attack  left  a  scene 
of  severe  injury,  death  and  destruction  (See 
figure  6-6).  the  dust  and  debris  remained 
suspended  in  the  air  for  many  minutes  after 
the  explosion,  creating  the  effect  of  a  dense 
fog.  There  was  a  distinct  odor  present,  var- 
iously described  as  both  sweet  and  acrid, 
which  one  individual  remembered  as  being 
present  after  the  bombing  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  April  1983.  The  carnage  and  confu- 
sion made  it  difficult  to  establish  control 
immediately.  The  explosion  had  eliminated 
the  entire  BLT  Headquarters  command 
structure.  The  initial  actions  of  individual 
survivors  were  in  response  to  their  first  im- 
pression of  what  had  happened. 

In  his  headquarters,  the  MAU  Command- 
er thought  the  MAU  COC  had  been  hit  and 
went  downstairs  to  investigate.  The  sentries 
closest  to  the  BLT  Headquarters  building 
thought  the  compound  was  being  subjected 
to  a  rocket  attack  and  tried  to  report  by 
telephone  to  the  Sergeant  of  the  Guard. 
Some  personnel  at  the  MSSG  Headquarters 
area  thought  an  artillery  attack  was  in 
progress  and  went  to  Alert  Condition  I. 

Once  it  was  realized  that  a  catastrophe 
had  occurred,  the  independent  actions  of  in- 
dividual Marines  in  various  stages  of  shock 
and  isolation  began  to  meld  into  coordina- 
tion, teamwork  and  cooperation.  Lebanese 
civilians  in  the  immediate  area,  the  Leba- 
nese Red  Cross.  Italian  soldiers  (engineers) 
from  the  Italian  MNF,  and  Lebanese  con- 
struction crews  with  heavy  equipment  con- 
verged on  the  scene  and  went  to  work, 
acting  instinctively  from  their  many  previ- 
ous experiences  in  Beirut. 

The  MAU  Commander  assumed  oper- 
ational control  of  the  remaining  BLT  ele- 
•^Tts.  He  determined  his  priorities  to  be 
the  rescue/medical  evacuation  effort  and 
the  re-establishment  of  the  fire  support  co- 
'  ordination  function.  Because  he  anticipated 
the  possibility  of  a  follow-on  attack,  he 
charged  the  MAU  Operations  Officer  with 
coordination  of  security  on  the  scene.  Addi- 
tionally, an  effort  was  made  to  preserve  as 
much  evidence  as  possible  through  photog- 
raphy and  preliminary  EOD  work.  Re- 
sources continued  to  arrive  on  scene  and  by 
early  afternoon  order  was  re-established. 
The  last  survivor  extricated  from  the  rubble 
was  found  at  approximately  1300  that  day. 

PART  SEVEN— POST-ATTACK  SECURITY 

/.  Redeployment,  dispersal  and  physical 
barriers 

A.  Principal  Findings 
Since  the  23  October  1983  bombing  of  the 
BLT  Headquarters  building,  numerous  secu- 
rity measures  and  actions  have  been 
planned  and  implemented  by  the  operation- 
al chain  of  command  to  increase  the  securi- 
ty of  U,S.  military  forces  in  Lebanon  against 
recurrence  of  a  catastrophic  terrorist 
attack,  USMNF  and  other  U.S.  forces  have 
been  repositioned  and  dispersed  within  the 
Beirut  International  Airport  area.  Many 
support  personnel  have  been  returned  to 
ships  offshore.  Major  construction  by  U.S. 
Navy  Seabees  of  perimeter  positions,  protec- 
tive bunkers,  barriers  and  obstacles  is  ongo- 
ing. Security  procedures  in  the  areas  of 
access  control,  searches,  and  response  to 
threat  warnings  have  been  examined  and 
improved.  Additionally,  more  responsible 
ROE,  similar  to  those  previously  approved 
for  use  at  the  Embassy,  have  been  issued  to 
all  personnel. 
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The  enhanced  security  measures  were 
taken  in  the  face  of  a  steadily  growing 
threat.  Intelligence  assessment  of  1  Decem- 
ber 1983  determined  that  the  threat  to  U.S. 
personnel  and  facilities  in  Lebanon  remains 
extremely  high  and  is  increasing.  The  politi- 
cal, military,  cultural  and  religious  environ- 
ment in  and  around  Beirut  is  inherently 
conducive  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  options 
for  states,  indigenous  factions  and  extremist 
groups  seeking  to  thwart  U.S.  objectives  in 
Lebanon  by  attacking  the  USMNF.  That  en- 
vironment makes  the  task  of  detecting  and 
defending  against  threats  in  general,  and 
terrorist  attacks  in  particular,  extremely 
difficult.  It  therefore  l)ecomes  increasingly 
costly  for  the  UNMNP  to  maintain  and  ac- 
ceptable level  of  security  for  the  force  while 
continuing  to  provide  a  visible  peace-keep- 
ing presence  in  Beirut,  to  sustain  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon,  and  to  actively  sup- 
port the  LAP. 

The  USMNF  has  remained  essentially 
static,  occupying  the  same  terrain  since  its 
insertion  into  Lebanon  in  Septeml)er  1982. 
The  Marines  continue  to  be  positioned  at 
the  BIA.  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  the  heavily  traveled 
coastal  road,  on  the  north  by  the  slums  of 
the  Shia  and  Palestinian  suburlM  of  Beirut, 
and  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  old  Sidon 
Road  and  the  Druze  controlled  coastal 
mountains  (Shuf)  that  dominate  the  whole 
airport  area.  BIA  serves  a  cosmopolitan  city 
of  one  million  and  the  daily  vehicular  traf- 
fic to  the  airport  facilities,  which  are  literal- 
ly interspersed  among  USMNF  positions,  is 
very  heavy.  Security  for  the  BIA  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  LAP  who  are  also  present 
in  the  area. 

BIA  is  undermined  by  a  labyrinth  of  tun- 
nels. Prior  to  the  recent  Israeli  invasion,  nu- 
merous factions,  including  the  PLO  and 
Syrians,  occupied  BIA  and  the  BLT  Head- 
quarters building.  The  static  nature  of  the 
USMNF  under  the  continuous  observation 
of  numerous  hostile  factions  and  within 
range  of  their  weapons,  results  in  a  constant 
high  threat  environment  for  the  USMNF. 
This  threat  is  exacerbated  by  the  familiari- 
ty with,  and  access  to  the  dominant  terrain, 
and  to  BIA  itself,  by  hostile  factions. 

B.  Discussion 

Activities  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of 
the  USMNF  fall  into  six  categories:  Disper- 
sal of  troops;  construction  of  protective 
structures:  improved  security  procedures: 
key  weapons  employment;  rules  of  engage- 
ment; and  physical  barriers. 

Dispersal  of  troops  has  taken  the  form  of 
redistribution  of  activities  within  the  BIA 
area  to  present  a  less  concentrated  target, 
and  the  removal  to  ships  offshore  of  all  per- 
sonnel whose  presence  is  not  considered  im- 
mediately required  to  operate  the  USMNF 
ashore.  The  redistribution  is  proceeding  as 
protected  work  and  living  spaces  are  con- 
structed, but  has  the  disadvantage  of  plac- 
ing some  troops  in  structures  which  are 
more  vulnerable  to  indirect  fire  than  the 
concrete  buildings  which  they  vacated. 

Construction  of  protective  structures,  in- 
cluding work  spaces,  living  accommodations 
and  fighting  positions,  has  received  atten- 
tion by  utilizing  a  variety  of  protective 
measures.  Traditional  sandbagging,  dirt 
berms,  locally  fabricated  wooden  frames  to 
support  sandbags  and  a  dirt  covering,  and 
large  SeaTrain  containers  (obtained  from 
the  Government  of  Lebanon)  that  are  dug 
in  and  reinforced  to  provide  modular  pro- 
tected work  spaces,  have  been  utilized  in 
this  effort.  Much  of  the  proposed  construc- 


tion,  however,   has   been   hampered   by   a 
shortage  of  material  and  lat>or. 

Actions  taken  to  improve  security  proce- 
dures include  closing  two  lanes  of  the  main 
airport  road  which  runs  adjacent  to  the 
MAU  area,  thereby  creating  a  buffer  zone: 
restricting  vehicular  access  in  the  MAU  pe- 
rimeter to  U.S.  vehicles  only;  blocking  all 
but  essential  entrances  to  the  area;  exclud- 
ing non-essential  civilians:  relocating  LAP 
personnel  outside  of  the  perimeter;  and  em- 
ploying spot  U.S.  roadblocks  and  vehicle 
searches  on  the  main  airport  road. 

ROE  are  addressed  separately  in  PART 
TWO  of  this  report. 

An  integrated  obstacle  and  barrier  plan 
has  been  devised  to  complement  the  other 
security  measures  discussed  above. 
C.  Conclusions 

The  Commission  concludes  that  the  secu- 
rity measures  taken  since  23  Octol>er  1983 
have  reduced  the  vulnerabiluty  of  the 
USMNF  to  catastrophic  losses.  The  Com- 
mission concludes,  however,  that  the  securi- 
ty measures  implemented  or  planned  for  im- 
plementation for  the  USMNF  as  of  30  No- 
vember 1983.  are  not  adequate  to  prevent 
continuing  significant  attrition  of  the  force. 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  the  cur- 
rent disposition  of  USMNF  forces  may. 
after  careful  examination,  prove  to  be  the 
best  available  option.  The  Commission  con- 
cludes, however,  that  a  comprehensive  set 
of  alternatives  should  be  immediately  pre- 
pared and  presented  to  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council. 

D.  Recommendation 

Recognizing  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  JCS  have  been  actively  reassessing 
the  increased  vulnerability  of  the  USMNF 
as  the  political/military  environment  in 
Lebanon  has  changed,  the  Commision  rec- 
ommends that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
direct  the  ojserational  chain  of  command  to 
continue  to  develop  alternative  military  op- 
tions for  both  accomplishing  the  mission  of 
the  USMNF  and  reducing  the  risk  to  the 
force. 

PART  EIGHT— CASUALTY  HANDLING 

/.  (U/  Introduction 

At  approximately  0622  local  Beirut  time 
on  23  October  1983.  an  explosion  of  enor- 
mous magnitude  destroyed  the  BLT  Head- 
quarters building.  This  catastrophic  event 
resulted  in  241  deaths  and  approximately 
112  wounded  in  action  (WIA).  The  only 
medical  officer  ashore  was  killed  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  hospital  corpsmen  billeted  at 
the  building  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 
The  battalion  aid  station  was  destroyed. 

Within  minutes  of  the  explosion,  the  CTF 
61/62  Mass  Casualty  Plan  was  Implemented. 
The  remaining  medical  assets  of  the  MAU 
Service  Support  Group  (MSSG)  were  orga- 
nized into  two  triage  teams.  Additional  med- 
ical support  was  mobilized  from  afloat  units 
and  rapidly  transported  ashore.  As  wounded 
were  recovered  from  the  rubble  they  were 
immediately  treated.  Many  were  initally 
taken  to  local  civilian  hospitals  or  to  the 
Italian  military  field  hospital  while  U.S. 
forces  were  recovering  from  the  first  shock 
and  were  regrouping. 

The  majority  of  the  wounded  were  trans- 
ported by  helicopter  to  the  USS  Iwo  Jima, 
an  LPH  (Amphibious  Helicopter  Platform) 
which  served  as  the  primary  casualty  receiv- 
ing and  treatment  ship.  Necessary  resuscita- 
tion and  surgery  were  accomplished.  After 
appropriate  stabilization,  and  as  air  evacu- 
ation aircraft  arrived,  the  wounded  were 
transferred  to  the  airport  runway  area  for 


evaucation  to  definitive  medical  care  facili- 
ties. 

Within  30  minutes  of  the  explosion,  the 
British  offered  the  use  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force  hospital  at  Akrotiri.  Cyprus.  The 
offer  was  accepted.  The  support  of  the  RAF 
proved  to  be  invaluable.  Aeromedical  evacu- 
ation aircraft  of  the  USAF.  USN  and  RAF 
were  directed  to  BIA.  Casualties  were  evacu- 
ated to  Cyprus.  Germany  and  Italy,  where 
there  had  been  virtually  a  total  mobilization 
of  all  major  medical  treatment  facilities. 
Following  definitive  medical  treatment  at 
these  overseas  facilities,  patients  were  re- 
turned to  hospiUls  in  the  United  States  as 
their  condition  permitted. 

//.  On-scene  medical  care 
A.  Principal  Findings 
On-scene  medical  personnel  and  resources 
were  both  ashore  and  afloat.  Ashore  were  a 
General  Medical  Officer,  two  Dental  Offi- 
cers, a  Medical  Preventive  Medicine  Officer 
(entomologist),  two  Dental  Technicians  and 
almost  70  Hospital  Corpsemen.  The  explo- 
sion killed  the  Medical  Officer  and  killed  or 
wounded  19  Hospital  Corpsmen. 

Aboard  the  ships  of  the  Amphibious  Task 
Force  there  were,  as  part  of  normal  ships' 
and  embarked  aircraft  squadron's  comple- 
ment, seven  General  Medical  Officers  (In- 
cluding one  Flight  Surgeron)  and  62  Hospi- 
tal Corpsmen.  In  addition,  a  Surgical  Team 
was  embarked  al>oard  the  USS  Iwo  Jima, 
the  principal  afloat  medical  facility.  The 
Surgical  Team  consisted  of  a  general  sur- 
geon, an  orthopedic  surgeon,  an  anesthesiol- 
ogist, a  nurse  anesthetist,  an  operating 
room  nurse,  a  medical  adminstrative  officer, 
and  thirteen  Hospital  Corpsmen.  Medical 
spaces  aboard  the  USS  Iwo  Jima  included 
two  operating  rooms. 

There  were  ample  medical  supplies  avail- 
able both  ashore  and  afloat.  Despite  the  de- 
struction of  the  batUlion  aid  station,  suffi- 
cient supplies  were  initally  available  in  the 
MSSG  Headquarters  building,  and.  prior  to 
23  October,  the  USS  Iwo  Jima  had  received 
additional  medical  supplies  ensuring  the  ca- 
pability to  manage  at  least  one  hundred  cas- 
ualties for  several  days. 

Immediately  following  the  explosion,  the 
Mass  Casualty  Plan  was  implemented  by 
CTF  61.  Before  help  arrived  from  the  ships, 
other  actions  were  underway.  Marine  and 
Navy  personnel  turned  immediately  to  res- 
cuing the  wounded  from  the  wreckage  and 
giving  them  first  aid.  The  two  Navy  dentists 
and  the  remaining  corpsmen  established 
one  triage  and  casualty  receiving  stations 
adjacent  to  the  demonolished  building  and 
another  one  at  the  MSSG  Headquarters. 
Ambulance,  medical  personnel,  and  volun- 
teers from  the  Italian  contingent,  of  the 
MNF,  and  from  local  Lebanese  medical  fa- 
cilities, arrived  and  evacuated  casualties  to 
their  hospitals.  These  patients  were  later 
transferred  to  U.S.  facilities,  the  last  one  ar- 
riving onboard  USS  IWO  JIMA  on  2  Novem- 
ber 1983. 

By  0640B  (local  Beirut  time),  approxi- 
mately twenty  minutes  after  the  explosion, 
radio  communication  was  established  be- 
tween the  MSSG  casualty  receiving  station 
and  the  helicopter  landing  zone  at  the  air- 
port (LZ  Brown).  By  0800B.  all  surviving 
casualties  at  the  MSSG  had  been  triaged. 
treated,  and  sent  to  LZ  Brown  for  medical 
evacuation  (MEDEVAC)  to  USS  Iwo  Jima 
by  helicopter.  By  approximately  0730B,  as 
medical  personnel  arrived  from  the  ships, 
another  triage  and  casualty  receiving  sta- 
tion was  established  close  to  the  destroyed 
BLT  Headquarters  building.  Here  too.  pa- 


tients received  immediate  treatment,  were 
triaged.  and  then  moved  to  LZ  Brown  for 
subsequent  MEDEVAC  to  the  ship.  The 
first  wounded  arrived  aboard  USS  Iwo  Jima 
at  0740B.  approximately  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  after  the  attack,  having 
first  been  triaged  and  provided  field  medical 
treatment  ashore. 

The  goal  of  the  medical  personnel  on  USS 
Iwo  Jima  was  to  treat,  stabilize,  and  evac- 
uate the  casualties  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  the  arrival  of  sub- 
sequent casualties. 

Triage  aboard  USS  Iwo  Jima  was  per- 
formed on  the  hangar  deck.  Several  surgical 
procedures  were  required  aboard  ship,  but 
the  main  task  was  to  stabilize  and  prepare 
the  wounded  for  subsequent  aeromedical 
evacuation.  Of  the  62  WIAs  brought  to  the 
USS  Iwo  Jima  on  23  October,  one  died  on- 
board and  the  remainder  were  evacuated  to 
the  RAF  hospital  in  Akrotiri,  Cyprus,  or  to 
U.S.  military  hospitals  in  Landstuhl.  Frank- 
furt, and  Wiesbaden.  Germany  and  Naples, 
Italy. 

At  lOOOB.  the  Red  Cross,  in  conjunction 
with  U.S.  military  personnel,  set  up  an 
emergency  field  treatment  unit  in  a  parking 
lot  adjacent  to  the  bombed  BLT  Headquar- 
ters building.  This  facilitated  the  remaining 
casualty  care  required. 

The  last  survivor  was  recovered  at  ap- 
proximately 1300B.  23  October  1983.  The 
total  number  of  WIA,  Including  those  treat- 
ed for  relatively  minor  wounds  and  returned 
to  duty,  was  approximately  112.  Of  these, 
seven  subsequently  died.  The  total  number 
of  deaths  resulting  from  the  bombing  attack 
is  241  as  of  the  date  of  this  report. 

On-scene  immediate  medical  care  appears 
to  have  been  appropriate,  adequate,  and 
timely. 

B.  Discussion 

The  Commission's  Inquiry  confirmed  that 
CTF  61/62  executed  a  well-understood,  and 
frequently  exercised,  mass  casualty  plan. 
Execution  of  the  plan  provided  timely  re- 
sponse to  the  mass  casualty  requirement  for 
on-scene  medical  care  despite  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  battalion  aid  station  and  the 
death  of  the  only  doctor  ashore. 

The  immediate  aftermath  of  the  massive 
explosion  was,  understandably,  a  scene  of 
disorientation  and  initial  confusion.  This 
sudden,  unexpected  attack  of  enormous  de- 
struction devastated  an  entire  unit.  (It  was 
during  this  Initial  period  that  numerous 
Lebanese  and  Italian  volunteers  arrived  on- 
scene  and  provided  early,  needed  casualty 
assistance.)  The  recovery  of  the  shattered 
unit  was  rapid.  There  was  a  heroic  rescue 
effort  to  pull  survivors  from  the  rubble  and 
efficient  and  appropriate  field  medical 
treatment  was  instituted  without  delay. 
There  were  ample  assets  for  the  rapid  trans- 
fer of  the  wounded  from  the  disaster  site  to 
the  treatment  areas.  No  delays  were  encoun- 
tered in  the  helicopter  transfer  of  patients 
to  the  ship. 

The  CTF  61/62  Mass  Casualty  Plan  for 
the  MAU  ashore  placed  the  BLT  medical  of- 
ficer and/or  the  Leading  Chief  Petty  Offi- 
cer in  charge  of  triage  and  medical  regulat- 
ing. When  both  were  killed,  there  was  no 
longer  a  well-defined  medical  command 
structure  ashore.  Future  medical  planning 
should  anticipate  such  losses.  A  medical  reg- 
ulating team  should  be  included  in  the 
normal  CTF  61  medical  complement. 
C.  Conclusion 

The  Commission  concludes  that  the  speed 
with  which  the  on-scene  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel   reacted   to   rescue   their   comrades 


trapped  in  the  devastated  building  and  to 
render  medical  care  was  nothing  short  of 
heroic.  Additionally,  the  rapid  response  by 
Italian  and  Lebanese  medical  personnel  was 
invaluable. 

///.  Aeromedical  evacuation/casualty 

distribution 

A.  Principal  Findings 

Standard  EUCOM  operating  procedures 
were  In  effect  prior  to  23  October  1983  to 
enabling  CTF  61/62  to  call  upon  EUCOM 
medical  evacuation  (MEDEVAC)  aircraft  as 
needed.  No  medical  evacuation  aircraft  were 
specifically  deployed  for  full  time  support  to 
CTF  61/62. 

CTF  61  called  for  aeromedical  evacuation 
support  within  15  minutes  of  the  explosion. 
Fortuitously,  the  nearest  U.S.  MEDEVAC 
aircraft,  a  USAF  C-9,  was  in  Inclrllk, 
Turkey.  CTF  61  was  given  an  ETA  of  1030B 
for  its  arrival  in  Beriut.  The  ETA  proved  In- 
accurate; the  actual  time  of  arrival  of  the 
C-9  was  1240B. 

The  British  offer  to  provide  MEDEVAC 
aircraft  was  accepted  at  1029B.  when  it 
became  clear  that  the  original  ETTA  for  the 
Inclrllk  C-9  was  in  error.  A  RAF  C-130  air- 
craft arrived  at  1310B.  thirty  minutes  after 
the  arrival  of  the  USAF  C-9  aircraft  from 
Inclrllk. 

Two  additional  MEDEVAC  aircraft  were 
used  on  23  October  1983:  the  first,  a  U.S. 
Navy  C-9  from  Slgonella,  Italy  arrived  at 
BIA  at  1340B.  while  the  second,  a  USAF  C- 
141.  arrived  at  BIA  at  1940B. 

Aeromedical  evacuation  of  patients  out  of 
the  Beriut  area  began  at  approximately 
1230B  with  the  Initial  helicopter  lift  of  casu- 
alties to  BIA  from  USS  Iwo  Jima.  The  fixed 
wing  MEDEVAC  aircraft  departed  BIA  as 
follows:  The  RAF  C-130  left  at  1421B  for 
Akrotiri;  the  USAF  C-9  left  at  1512B  for 
Germany;  the  USN  C-9  left  at  1551B  for 
Naples.  Italy;  and  the  C-141  left  at  2249B 
for  Germany.  It  Is  apparent  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  all  patients  received  excellent  care 
by  medical  personnel  enroute. 

The  early  British  offer  of  the  RAF  hospi- 
tal at  Akrotiri,  Cyprus  was  important.  Since 
CTF  61  medical  officers  had  visited  and 
were  familiar  with  the  RAF  hospital  at  Ak- 
rotiri, its  use  was  Immediately  Incorporated 
Into  the  evacuation  plan.  Life-saving  medi- 
cal care  and  support  were  provided  to  some 
of  the  most  seriously  wounded  by  British 
doctors,  medical  staff  and  volunteers. 

The  initial  Intention  of  CTF  61  was  to 
transport  the  seriously  wounded  patients  to 
Akrotiri.  At  some  point,  however,  a  decision 
was  Instead  made  to  transport  many  of  the 
seriously  wounded  to  Germany.  The  Com- 
mission has  been  unable  to  determine  who 
made  this  decision. 

The  evacuation  of  patients  to  U.S.  mili- 
tary hospitals  In  Germany  and  Italy  was  In 
accordance  with  existing  procedures,  but 
was  deficient  in  several  respects:  First,  erro- 
neous ETA'S  (Estimated  Time  of  Arrival) 
were  initially  provided  to  CTF  61  regarding 
the  C-9  MEDEVAC  aircraft  being  dis- 
patched from  Inclrllk.  Turkey;  this  aircraft 
arrived  two  hours  later  than  the  Initial  ETA 
provided.  Logistical  considerations  (obtain- 
ing medical  supplies)  appear  to  have  been 
the  delaying  factor.  Second,  seriously 
wounded  patients  were  flown  to  Germany,  a 
flight  of  just  over  four  hours,  while  a  com- 
petent and  closer  Royal  Air  Force  facility 
was  available  and  ready  at  Akrotiri,  Cyprus 
just  one  hour  away.  And.  third,  the  first 
MEDEVAC  aircraft  was  directed  to  Rheln- 
Maln  air  base,  rather  than  Ramsteln  air 
base,  resulting  In  additional  transport  time 
for  the  most  seriously  wounded. 


There  was  no  evidence  to  Indicate  that 
any  patients  were  adversely  affected  from 
the  longer  evacuation  flights.  The  Commis- 
sion is  concerned,  however,  that  under  other 
circumstances  the  outcome  could  have  been 
less  favorable. 

Aeromedical  evacuation  and  medical  sup- 
port plans  do  not  recognize  or  provide  for 
the  peculiar  and  unique  situation  of  CTF 
61/62.  USCINCEUR's  aeromedical  evacu- 
ation plans  and  resources  are  designed  for 
routine,  peacetime  operations. 

There  was  a  lack  of  adequate  numbers  of 
experienced  medical  planning  staff  at  all 
levels  of  the  theater  chain  of  command 
from  CTF  61  up  through  COMSIXTHFLT. 
CINCUSNAVEUR.  and  USCINCEUR.  In 
consequence,  responsibility  for  medical  sup- 
port for  the  USMNF  as  diffuse,  knowledge 
of  regional  medical  facilities  and  potential 
sources  of  support  was  poor,  and  overall 
medical  planning  was  Inadequate. 

B.  Discussion. 

Naval  Warfare  Publications,  such  as  The 
Amphibious  Task  Force  Plan  (NWP  22-1) 
and  Operational  Medical  Dental  Support 
(NWP  6)  provide  an  adequate  framework  for 
effective  plaimlng  of  operational  medical 
support.  The  end  result  of  the  process 
should  be  a  plan  addressing  such  items  as  a 
statement  of  the  medical  situation;  a  state- 
ment of  the  evacuation  policy  (including  al- 
ternate plans):  clear  delineation  of  medical 
responsibilities  throughout  the  operational 
of  medical  responsibilities  throughout  the 
operational  and  administrative  chains  of 
command:  and  procedures  for  keeping  nec- 
essary records  and  reports  of  the  flow  of 
casualties.  Directives  from  higher  echelons 
should  provide  the  guidance  and  support  to 
permit  effective  execution  of  the  plans.  Re- 
sponsibilities for  casualty  evacuation  medi- 
cal regulating  must  be  clearly  defined,  suffi- 
ciently detailed  for  comprehension  at  all 
levels,  capable  of  implementation,  and  regu- 
larly exercised. 

Inflight  medical  care  for  the  first  56  pa- 
tients evacuated  from  Beirut  was  unevent- 
ful, with  the  exception  of  one  patient  who 
expired  approximately  20  minutes  after  de- 
parture for  Germany.  This  patient  died  of 
massive  injuries  sustained  in  the  explosion 
and  had  not  been  expected  to  live. 

The  last  MEDEVAC  flight  of  23  October 
1983  departed  at  2249B  for  Germany  with 
13  wounded.  Subsequent  MEDEVAC  flights 
on  following  days  moved  patients  who  had 
been  treated  In  local  civilian  hospitals  to 
U.S.  treatment  facilities  In  Germany. 

Distribution  of  patients  among  medical  fa- 
cilities In  Germany  was  directed  by  USAFE 
personnel  at  Rhein  Main  vice  the  appropri- 
ate Joint  Medical  Regulating  Office 
(JMRO).  Procedures  used  were  not  in  conso- 
nance with  current  directives.  There  is.  how- 
ever, no  evidence  that  this  patient  distribu- 
tion irregularity  affected  patient  care  or 
outcome. 

C.  Conclusions 

The  Commission  found  no  evidence  that 
any  of  the  wounded  died  or  received  Improp- 
er medical  treatment  as  a  result  of  the  evac- 
uation or  casualty  distribution  procedures. 
Nevertheless,  the  Commission  concludes 
that  the  overall  medical  support  planning  in 
the  European  theater  was  deficient  and  that 
there  was  an  Insufficient  number  of  exf>eri- 
enced  medical  planning  staff  officers  in  the 
USCINCEUR  chain  of  command. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  seriously  wounded  to  U.S.  hos- 
pitals In  Germany,  a  transit  of  more  than 
four  hours,  rather  than  to  the  British  hospl- 
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tal  in  Akrotiri.  Cyprus,  a  transit  of  one 
hour,  appears  to  have  increased  the  risk  to 
those  patients.  Similarly,  the  Commission 
found  that  the  sutKequent  decision  to  land 
the  aircraft  at  Rhein  Main  rather  than 
Ramsteln.  Germany,  may  have  increased 
thp  ri.-ilc  to  the  mo.st  .spriouslv  wounded.  In 


resulting  from  inappropriate  or  insufficient 
medical  care. 

V.  Israeli  offer  of  medical  assistance 
A.  Principal  Findings 
The  Government  of  Israel  communicated 
an  offer  of  medical  assistance  to  the  United 


eluded  MEDEVAC  aircraft,  or  the  nature  of 
available  hospital  facilities  in  Israel. 

When  asked  why  he  did  not  pursue  these 
questions.  (TTP  61  replied  that  there  was  no 
need— the  facility  at  Akrotiri  was  already 
mobilized  and  evacuation  to  Cyprus  had 
been  arranged. 
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where  mass  casualties  had  been  processed  in 
the  past.  It  was  considered,  however,  that 
the  slow,  detailed  identification  proce.ss  re- 
quired could  best  be  accomplished  away 
from  the  anguish  and  inquiries  of  families 
and  friends.  The  Commission  found  no  evi- 


The  bombing  of  the  BIT  Headquarters 
building  was  committed  by  a  revolutionary 
organization  within  the  cognizance  of.  and 
with  possible  support  from  two  neighboring 
States.  The  bombing  was  politically  motivat- 
ed and  directed  aeainst  U.S.  oolicv  in  Leba- 


have  a  major  psychological  Impact  and  re- 
ceive worldwide  media  coverage. 

From  a  terrorist  perspective,  the  true 
genius  of  this  attack  Is  that  the  objective 
and  the  means  of  attack  were  beyond  the 
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tal  in  Akrotiri,  Cyprus,  a  transit  of  one 
hour,  appears  to  have  increased  the  risk  to 
those  patients.  Similarly,  the  Commission 
found  that  the  sut»sequent  decision  to  land 
the  aircraft  at  Rhein  Main  rather  than 
Ramstein.  Germany,  may  have  increased 
the  risk  to  the  most  seriously  wounded.  In 
both  instances,  however,  the  Commission 
has  no  evidence  that  there  was  an  adverse 
medical  impact  on  the  patients. 
D.  Recommendations 

The  Conunission  recommends  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  direct  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  in  coordination  with  the  Services, 
to  review  medical  plans  and  staffing  of  each 
echelon  of  the  operational  and  administra- 
tive chains  of  command  to  ensure  appropri- 
ate and  adequate  medical  support  for  the 
USMNF. 

The  Commission  further  recommends 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  direct  US- 
CINCEUR  to  conduct  an  investigation  of 
the  decisions  made  regarding  the  destina- 
tion of  aeromedical  evacuation  aircraft  and 
the  distribution  of  casualties  on  23  October 
1983. 

IV.  Definitive  medical  care 
A.  Principal  Findings 

Medical  care  provided  to  the  wounded  by 
the  various  treatment  facilities  was  excel- 
lent. The  disaster  plan  of  the  Princess  Mary 
RAF  hospital  at  Akrotiri.  Cyprus  was  excep- 
tionally effective  in  concept  and  execution. 
The  ability  to  use  this  facility,  under  these 
extreme  circumstances,  significantly  mini- 
mized mortality  and  morbidity. 

Mortality  and  morbidity  sustained  by  cas- 
ualties could  be  predicted  on  the  basis  of 
the  injuries  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  any  of  the  defini- 
tive medical  care. 

B.  Discussion 

The  RAF  effort  was  extraordinary. 
During  the  flight  on  their  C-130  to  Akrotiri. 
one  patient  received  intubation  and  vcntila 
tion.  The  entire  base  was  prepared  to  facili- 
tate the  casualty  care.  Patients  were  rapidly 
triaged  and  moved  by  ground  ambulances  to 
the  hospital  where  further  resuscitation  was 
continued  and  surgery  performed.  Approxi- 
mately 150  people  volunteered  to  donate 
blood,  and  50  units  were  drawn.  There  were 
thirty  nurses  and  two  physicians  from 
amongst  the  spouses  of  the  military  person- 
nel who  also  volunteered  their  services. 
Back-up  medical  personnel  and  supplies 
were  flown  to  Cyprus  from  the  U.K.  One  pa- 
tient died  shortly  after  arrival  at  the  Akro- 
tiri facility,  but  his  wounds  were  of  such 
magnitude  to  preclude  survival. 

In  Europe,  patients  were  transferred 
either  to  U.S.  Army  hospitals  in  Frankfurt 
and  Landstuhl.  the  U.S.  Navy  hospital  in 
Naples  or  the  U.S.  Air  Force  hospital  in 
Wiesbaden.  These  hospitals  had  implement- 
ed their  disaster  plans,  recalled  their  entire 
medical  staffs,  organized  resuscitation 
teams,  discharged  ambulatory  inpatients  to 
provide  extra  beds,  prepared  additional 
blood  for  use  and  prepared  ground  and  air 
ambulance  capabilities.  Their  efforts  were 
complete,  dedicated  and  professional. 
Throughout  the  night  of  23  October,  and 
well  into  the  tollowing  day.  the  performance 
of  the  U.S.  military  medical  community  in 
Europe  was  outstanding. 

C.  Conclusion 

The  Commission  concludes  that  the  defin- 
itive medical  care  provided  the  wounded  at 
the  various  treatment  facilities  was  excel- 
lent, and  that  as  of  30  November  1983.  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  mortality  or  morbidity 


resulting  from  inappropriate  or  insufficient 
medical  care. 

V.  Israeli  offer  of  medical  assistance 
A.  Principal  Findings 
The  Government  of  Israel  communicated 
an  offer  of  medical  assistance  to  the  United 
States  Government  approximately  two 
hours  (0830  Israel/Beirut  local  time)  after 
the  bombing  attack.  The  initial  offer  of  as- 
sistance was  made  by  telephone  from  the 
IDF  Chief  of  External  Affairs  to  the  U.S. 
Defense  Attache  in  Tel  Aviv  who  inunedi- 
ately  directed  the  Duty  Officer  to  report  to 
the  Embassy  and  send  a  message  to  CTF  61 
informing  him  of  the  offer.  The  offer  was 
general  in  nature  and  specifics  were  not  re- 
quested because  the  Duty  Officer  was  not 
aware  of  the  enormity  of  the  disaster  or  the 
nature  of  the  non-scene  requirements. 

The  Israeli  offer  of  assistance  was  relayed 
within  an  hour  (0922B)  by  flash  message  to 
CTF  61  stating;  Reference  the  attack  on 
the  BLT  HQ  at  BIA  this  morning.  Per  tele- 
com with  Col  Alter.  Chief  of  External  Rela- 
tions. IDF.  the  GOI  offers  whatever  assist- 
ance may  be  desired  by  the  USG  in  the 
evacuation/medical  treatment  of  casual- 
ties." 

CTF  61  saw  the  message  at  approximately 
1030  to  1045  local  time.  His  message  re- 
sponse, after  consultation  with  his  medicil 
staff,  to  the  U.S.  Defense  Attache  Office  in 
Tel  Aviv  at  1145B  stated;  'Offer  of  assist- 
ance reference  (a)  sincerely  appreciated. 
Currently  have  ample  assets  enroute  or  on 
station  to  meet  requirements." 

Similar  Israeli  offers  were  subsequently 
transmitted  by  telephone  calls  involving  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  USCINCEUR  and 
COMSIXTHFLT 

CFT  61  asked  separately  for  Israeli  sup- 
port in  providing  200  body  bags  for  the 
dead.  Israeli  authorities  in  Tel  Aviv  immedi- 
ately provided  the  bags  which  were  forward- 
ed to  Beirut  by  U.S.  Navy  aircraft. 

Although  there  had  been  informal  govern- 
ment-lo-goverrmient  level  discussions  in 
1981  concerning  Israeli  medical  support  for 
U.S.  forces,  no  agreement  existed,  and  very 
few  in  the  chain  of  command  were  familiar 
with  those  discu.ssions  or  with  Israeli  mili- 
tary hospital  facilities. 

B.  Discussion 
The  Commission  found  no  evidence  that 
any  considerations  other  than  a  desire  to 
provide  immediate,  professional  care  for  the 
wounded  influenced  the  decision  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Israeli  offer  of  medical  as- 
sistance. The  Commission's  interview  with 
CTF  61  revealed  that  his  only  concern  was 
for  the  appropriate  care  and  evacuation  of 
the  casualties.  He  did  not  review  the  mes- 
sage from  Tel  Aviv  immediately  upon  re- 
ceipt tjecause  of  the  large  volume  of  critical 
traffic  requiring  his  attention.  When  he  did 
review  it  (between  1030  and  1045  local  time) 
he  had  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  casual- 
ty situation  (including  the  number  of 
wounded  requiring  further  care);  of  the  esti- 
mated time  of  arrival  of  aeromedical  air- 
craft then  enroute;  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
RAF  Hospital  at  Akrotiri.  Cyprus,  was  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  most  seriously  wound- 
ed. Thus,  after  consultation  with  the  medi- 
cal staff,  CTF  61  felt  that  adequate  capabili- 
ties were  already  available  or  enroute. 

CTF  61  and  his  medical  staff  had  no 
direct  communications  with  the  Israelis  (as 
they  did  with  the  British  through  the  Brit- 
ish liaison  officer  onboard  USS  IWO  JIMA). 
Further.  CTF  61  had  no  details  about  the 
Israeli  offer:  whether,   for  example,  it  in- 


cluded MEDEVAC  aircraft,  or  the  nature  of 
available  hospital  facilities  in  Israel. 

When  asked  why  he  did  not  pursue  these 
questions.  CTF  61  replied  that  there  was  no 
need— the  facility  at  Akrotiri  was  already 
mobilized  and  evacuation  to  Cyprus  had 
been  arranged. 

Sutjsequent  offers  of  assistance  to  U.S. 
representatives  conveyed  by  Israel  were 
promptly  and  properly  referred  down  the 
chain  of  command.  By  this  time,  however, 
evacuation  was  well  underway  to  hospitals 
in  Cyprus.  Germany  and  Italy. 

Discussions  between  a  Commission 
member  and  senior  officials  of  the  IDF  con- 
firmed the  substance  and  spirit  of  the 
offers.  The  discussions  also  revealed,  howev- 
er, that  the  Israeli  authorities  were  not 
really  aware  of  the  resources  CTF  61/62 
had  available  locally  or  enroute. 
C.  Conclusion 
The  Commission  found  no  evidence  that 
any  factor  other  than  the  desire  to  provide 
immediate,  professional  treatment  for  the 
wounded  influenced  decisions  regarding  the 
Israeli  offer;  all  offers  of  assistance  by 
Israel  were  promptly  and  properly  referred 
to  the  theater  and  on-scene  commanders.  At 
the  time  the  initial  Israeli  offer  was  re- 
viewed by  CTF  61.  it  was  deemed  not  neces- 
sary because  the  medical  capabilities  organ- 
ic to  CTF  61  were  operational  and  function- 
ing adequately,  the  RAF  hospital  at  Akro- 
tiri was  mobilized  and  ready,  and  sufficient 
U.S.  and  RAF  medical  evacuation  aircraft 
were  enroute. 

VI.  Identification  of  the  dead 
A.  Principal  Findings 
Current  USCINCEUR  instructions  direct 
that  the  handling  of  deaths  occurring  in 
Lebanon  will  be  the  responsibility  of  United 
Stales  Air  Forces  Europe  (USAFE).  Follow- 
ing the  bi  mbing  attack  on  the  BLT  Head- 
quarters and  the  resultant  mass  casualties, 
HQ  USAF  E  was  appointed  by  USCINCEUR 
as  the  executive  agent  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating the  evacuation,  identification, 
and  preparation  of  the  human  remains. 

The  decision  was  made  at  Headquarters 
Marine  Corps,  in  coordination  with  the 
Naval  Medical  Command  and  Army  Mortu- 
ary Affairs  personnel,  to  use  the  Frankfurt 
mortuary  facility.  Once  the  estimate  of 
human  remains  requiring  processing  was 
reasonably  established,  a  split  operation  was 
established  to  accomplish  initial  identifica- 
tion at  a  temporary  facility  at  Rhein  Main 
Air  Base,  with  completion  of  the  process 
and  final  preparation  of  the  remains  at  the 
Frankfurt  mortuary. 

The  first  15  remains  were  returned  to  the 
United  States  on  28  October.  The  final  ship- 
ment occurred  on  9  November.  The  total 
number  of  remains  processed  at  Frankfurt 
was  239.  Of  these.  237  were  U.S.  military 
personnel,  one  was  a  French  soldier,  and 
one  is  believed  to  be  a  Lebanese  civilian. 
Two  additional  remains  were  sent  on  10  No- 
veml>er  to  the  U.S.  Army  Identification  Fa- 
cility in  Hawaii  for  final  identification. 
B.  Discussion. 
The  decision  to  process  the  remains  of  the 
U.S.  military  personnel  in  Germany  was 
premised  on  the  fact  that  the  Frankfurt  fa- 
cility is  the  largest  of  the  U.S.  mortuaries  in 
the  EUCOM  area,  and  that  it  is  located  near 
a  major  USAF  air  terminal  (Rhein  Main 
AB).  (When  that  decision  was  made,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  total  KIA  would  be  less 
than  100.) 

The  one  other  facility  actively  considered 
was   Dover   Air   Force    Base    in    Delaware, 
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where  mass  casualties  had  been  processed  in 
the  past.  It  was  considered,  however,  that 
the  slow,  detailed  identification  process  re- 
quired could  best  be  accomplished  away 
from  the  anguish  and  inquiries  of  families 
and  friends.  The  Commission  found  no  evi- 
dence of  manipulation  of  the  processing  of 
remains  for  political  or  media  relations  pur- 
poses. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  additional 
support  facilities  would  be  required,  the 
split  operation  utilizing  a  temporary  identi- 
fication facility  at  Rhein  Main,  was  a  logical 
and  practical  solution  to  the  problem  of 
saturation  of  the  Frankfurt  facility.  The 
Commission  wishes  to  make  special  note  of 
the  superb  and  spontaneous  offers  of  sup- 
port from  virtually  every  quarter.  Personnel 
augmentation  was  rapidly  provided  by  all 
the  services  and  included  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Invalu- 
able assistance  was  provided  by  approxi- 
mately 800  volunteers  from  local  commands. 

Positive  identification  of  human  remains 
is  a  slow,  detailed,  and  laborious  process. 
Even  so,  over  98  percent  of  the  human  re- 
mains were  processed  within  one  week  of 
the  bombing.  Identification  of  the  dead  was 
accomplished  expeditiously  and  precisely. 

Complicating  factors  in  the  identification 
process  included  the  destruction  or  tempo- 
rary loss  of  medical  and  dental  records,  and 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  casualties  did  not 
have  dog  tags  on  their  person.  The  medical 
and  dental  records  were  stored  in  the  build- 
ing that  was  bombed.  Duplicate  medical  and 
dental  records  are  no  longer  maintained  by 
the  Services,  and  this  complicated  and  pro- 
longed the  identification  process.  Finger- 
print files  were  not  available  for  all  person- 
nel; the  FBI  team  provided  critical  support 
to  obtain  fingerprints. 

One  set  of  human  remains  have  been  ten- 
tatively identified  as  those  of  a  Lebanese  ci- 
vilian, presumably  the  custodian  who  lived 
in  the  building. 

The  respective  Services  notified  and  as- 
sisted the  families  involved  in  a  sensitive 
and  timely  manner.  No  noteworthy  prob- 
lems in  this  area  were  identified  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

C.  Conclusion 

The  Commission  concludes  that  the  proc- 
ess for  identification  of  the  dead  following 
the  23  October  catastrophe  was  conducted 
very  efficiently  and  professionally,  despite 
the  complications  caused  by  the  destruction 
and/or  absence  of  identification  data. 
D.  Recommendation 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  direct  the  creation  of 
duplicate  medical /dental  records,  and 
assure  the  availability  of  fingerprint  files, 
for  all  military  personnel.  The  Commission 
further  recommends  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  direct  the  Service  Secretaries  to 
jointly  develop  improved,  state-of-the-art 
identification  tags  for  all  military  personnel. 

PART  NINE— TERRORISM 

/.  23  October  1983— A  Terrorist  Act 
A.  Principal  Findings 
DOD  Directive  2000.12  defines  terrorism 
as  "the  unlawful  use  or  threatened  use  of 
force  or  violence  by  a  revolutionary  organi- 
7.ation  against  individuals  or  property,  with 
the  intention  of  coercing  or  intimidating 
governments  or  societies,  often  for  political 
or  ideological  purposes."  The  terms  are  not 
further  defined,  but  unlawful  violence  com- 
monly refers  to  acts  considered  criminal 
under  local  law  or  acts  which  violate  the 
Law  of  Armed  Conflict. 


The  bombing  of  the  BIT  Headquarters 
building  was  committed  by  a  revolutionary 
organization  within  the  cognizance  of.  and 
with  possible  support  from  two  neighboring 
States.  The  bombing  was  politically  motivat- 
ed and  directed  against  U.S.  policy  in  Leba- 
non in  the  sense  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  seize  Marine  positions  or  to  drive  the  Ma- 
rines from  the  airport. 

The  BLT  Headquarters  building  provided 
the  greatest  concentration  of  U.S.  military 
forces  in  Beirut.  The  lawless  environment  in 
Beirut  provided  ideal  cover  for  collecting  in- 
telligence on  the  target  and  preparing  the 
attack.  The  experitise  to  build  a  bomb  large 
enough  to  destroy  the  BLT  Headquarters 
building  existed  among  terrorist  groups  in 
Lebanon,  as  did  the  necessary  explosives 
and  detonating  device.  The  availability  of  a 
suicide  driver  to  deliver  the  bomb  signifi- 
cantly increased  the  vulnerability  of  the 
BLT  Headquarters  building. 

For  the  terrorists,  the  attack  was  an  over- 
whelming success.  It  achieved  complete  tac- 
tical surprise  and  resulted  in  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  headquarters,  and  the 
deaths  of  241  U.S.  military  personnel. 

B.  Discussion 

The  Commission  determined  that  the  23 
October  1983  bombing  met  the  criteria  of  a 
terrorist  act  as  defined  in  DOD  Directive 
2000.12.  While  those  responsible  appear  to 
qualify  as  a  revolutionary  organization,  the 
Commission  notes  that  the  formal  DOD  def- 
inition of  terrorism  does  not  include  con- 
duct or  participation  in  such  acts  by  sover- 
eign States.  Since  at  least  Indirect  involve- 
ment in  this  incident  by  Syria  and  Iran  is  in- 
dicated, the  Commission  believes  that  the 
DOD  definition  should  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude States  which  use  terrorism  either  'di- 
rectly or  through  surrogates. 

The  use  of  terrorism  to  send  a  political  or 
ideological  message  can  best  be  understood 
when  viewed  from  the  mindset  of  a  terror- 
ist. The  strength  of  that  message  depends 
on  the  psychological  impact  generated  by 
the  attack.  This,  in  turn.  largely  depends  on 
the  nature  and  breadth  of  media  coverage. 
The  political  message  in  the  23  October 
1983  attack  was  one  of  opposition  to  the 
U.S.  military  presence  in  Lebanon.  An 
attack  of  sufficient  magnitude  could  rekin- 
dle political  debate  over  U.S.  participation 
in  the  MNF  and  possibly  be  the  catalyst  for 
a  change  of  U.S.  policy.  There  were  ample 
military  targets  in  Beirut  that  were  vulnera- 
ble to  terrorist  attack,  but  the  symbolic 
nature  of  the  BLT  Headquarters  building, 
and  the  concentration  of  military  personnel 
within  it.  made  it  an  ideal  terrorist  target  of 
choice.  The  building  was  extremely  well- 
constructed  and  located  inside  a  guarded  pe- 
rimeter. 

This  apparent  security,  however,  may 
have  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  terror- 
ists because  the  target,  in  fact,  was  vulnera- 
ble to  a  very  large  truck  bomb  delivered  by  a 
suicidal  attacker.  The  first  challenge  would 
be  to  gain  access  to  the  USMNF  perimeter 
at  the  parking  lot  south  of  the  BLT  Head- 
quarters building.  Once  there,  the  barbed 
wire  barriers  could  not  prevent  a  large  truck 
from  penetrating  the  perimeter  into  the 
compound.  Civilian  traffic  around  the  air- 
port aided  in  reaching  the  parking  lot  unde- 
tected. From  that  point  on.  the  terrorists 
had  reasonable  confidence  of  succeeding. 
First,  there  would  be  the  symbolic  success 
of  penetrating  the  guarded  compound. 
Second,  the  bomb  carried  was  of  such  size 
that  once  through  the  perimeter,  it  would 
cause  sufficient  damage  and  casualties  to 


have  a  major  psychological  impact  and  re- 
ceive worldwide  media  coverage. 

From  a  terrorist  perspective,  the  true 
genius  of  this  attack  is  that  the  objective 
and  the  means  of  attack  were  beyond  the 
imagination  of  those  responsible  for  Marine 
security.  As  a  result,  the  attack  achieved 
surprise  and  resulted  in  massive  destruction 
of  the  BLT  Headquarters  building  and  the 
deaths  of  241  U.S.  military  personnel.  The 
psychological  fallout  of  the  attack  on  the 
U.S.  has  been  dramatic.  The  terrorists  sent 
the  U.S.  a  strong  political  message. 

C.  Conclusion 
The  Conunission  concluded  that  the  23 
October  1983  bombing  of  the  BLT  Head- 
quarters building  was  a  terrorist  act  spon- 
sored by  sovereign  states  or  organized  politi- 
cal entities  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  U.S. 
objectives  in  Lebanon. 

//.  International  terrorism 
A.  Principal  Findings 

While  the  figures  vary  according  to  collec- 
tion criteria,  overall  there  has  been  a  three 
to  fourfold  increase  in  the  number  of  world- 
wide terrorist  incidents  since  1968.  The  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  (DIA)  notes  that 
over  the  past  decade,  53  percent  of  all  re- 
corded terrorist  incidents  were  directed 
against  U.S.  persormel  and  facilities.  Terror- 
ism against  military  personnel  and  facilities 
is  becoming  more  frequent.  According  to 
DIA  figures,  incidents  in  which  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  or  facilities  were  targeted 
jumped  from  34  in  1980.  to  57  in  1981,  to  67 
in  1982. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  growing  lethality  of 
terrorism.  According  to  the  Rand  Corpora- 
tion, the  number  of  terrorist  incidents  in- 
volving fatalities  has  been  increasing  about 
20  percent  a  year  since  the  early  1970's.  Of 
this  number,  incidents  involving  multiple  fa- 
talities have  risen  approximately  60%  this 
year,  as  compared  to  a  37%  average  increase 
of  the  previous  three  years.  Through  No- 
vember 1983.  there  have  been  666  fatalities 
due  to  terrorism,  compared  to  221  in  1982 
and  374  in  1981.  Even  excluding  the  massive 
carnage  of  the  23  October  1983  bombing  of 
the  BLT  Headquarters  building  in  Beirut, 
terrorism  has  already  killed  more  people  in 
1983  than  in  any  other  year  in  recent  histo- 
ry (See  Figure  9-1). 

B.  Discussion 

Terrorism  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  region.  Mr.  Brian  Jenkins,  a 
recognized  expert  on  terrorism,  calls  this 
area  "the  cradle"  of  international  terrorism 
in  its  contemporary  form.  He  notes  that  the 
ideological  and  doctrinal  foundations  for 
campaigns  of  deliberate  terrorism,  which 
exist  today  in  Lebanon,  emerged  from  the 
post-World  War  II  struggles  in  Palestine 
and  the  early  guerrilla  campaigns  against 
colonial  powers  In  Cyprus  and  Algeria. 

Certain  governments  and  regional  entities 
which  have  major  interests  in  the  outcome 
cf  the  struggle  in  Lebanon,  are  users  of 
international  terrorism  as  a  means  of 
achieving  their  political  ends.  Such  nation- 
ally-sponsored terrorism  is  increasing  sig- 
nificantly, particularly  among  Middle  East- 
em  countries.  The  State  Department  has 
identified  140  terrorist  incidents  conducted 
directly  by  national  governments  between 
1972  and  1982.  Of  this  toUl.  90  percent  oc- 
curred in  the  three  year  period  between 
1980-1982.  More  importantly.  85  percent  of 
the  total  involved  Middle  Eastern  terrorists. 
As  an  integral  part  of  the  political/military 
Isuidscape  in  the  Middle  East,  international 
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terrorism  will  continue  to  threaten  U.S.  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  in  this  region. 
C.  Conclusions 
The  Commission  concludes  that  interna- 
tional terrorist  acts  endemic  to  the  Middle 
E^t  are  indicative  of  an  alarming  world- 
wide phenomenon  that  poses  an  increasing 
threat  to  U.S.  personnel  and  facilities. 
///.  Terrorism  as  a  mode  of  warfare 
A.  Principal  Findings 
The  political/military  situation   in  Leba- 
non is  dominated  by  a  host  of  diverse  na- 
tional, subnational  and  local  political  enti- 
ties pursuing  their  own  ends  through  an  ex 
pedient  but  orchestrated  process  of  negotia 
tion  and  conflict.  The  spectrum  of  armed 
conflict  in  Lebanon  is  bounded  by  individual 
acts  of  terrorism  on  one  end  and  formal  con- 
ventional operations  on  the  other.  Within 
these    boundaries,    warfare    continues    on 
three  levels:  conventional  warfare,  guerrilla 
warfare  and  terrorism.  As  discussed  in  part 
four  of  this  report,  the  conflict  in  Lebanon 
is  a  struggle  among  Lebanese  factions  who 
have  at  their  disposal  regular  armies,  guer- 
rillas, private  militias  and  an  assortment  of 
terrorist  groups.  The  terrorist  groups  them- 
selves are  openly  assisted  or  covertly  spon- 
sored by  sovereign  states,  political  and  reli- 
gious   factions,    or    even    other    terrorist 
groups. 

There  is  little  about  conflict  in  Lebanon 
that  reflects  the  traditional  models  of  war. 
The  distinctions  between  war  and  peace  are 
blurred.  The  use  of  miliUry  force  varies 
from  constrained  self-defense  by  the  MNF 
participants,  to  terrorism  by  others.  Mili- 
tary successes  are  therefore  temporary  and 
hard  to  measure.  Ceasefires  have  become  an 
inherent  part  of  the  process,  providing  ex- 
hausted belligerenu  with  needed  respite  to 
regroup,  mobilize  patron  support  or  switch 
to  a  more  suitable  form  of  struggle;  all  of 
which  ensure  that  the  armed  struggle  will 
continue  in  this  open-ended  fashion. 

In  Lebanon,  violence  plays  a  crucial  role 
in  altering  an  opponent's  (>olitical  situation. 
Therefore,  the  solutions  are  political  ones  in 
which  the  losers  are  not  defeated,  but  ma- 
neuvered into  a  politically  untenable  posi- 
tion. Terrorism  is  crucial  to  this  process  be- 
cause it  is  not  easily  deterred  by  responsive 
firepower  or  the  threat  of  escalation.  Ter- 
rorism, therefore,  provides  an  expedient 
form  of  violence  capable  of  pressuring 
changes  in  the  political  situation  with  mini- 
mum risk  and  cost. 

The  systematic,  carefully  orchestrated 
terrorism  which  we  see  in  the  Middle  East 
represents  a  new  dimension  of  warfare. 
These  international  terrorists,  unlike  their 
traditional  counterparts,  are  not  seeking  to 
make  a  random  political  statement  or  to 
commit  the  occasional  act  of  intimidation 
on  behalf  of  some  ill-defined  long-term 
vision  of  the  future.  For  them,  terrorism  is 
an  integrated  part  of  a  strategy  in  which 
there  are  well-defined  political  and  military 
objectives.  For  a  growing  number  of  States, 
terrorism  has  become  an  alternative  means 
of  conducting  state  business  and  the  terror- 
ists themselves  are  agents  whose  association 
the  state  can  easily  deny. 

The  terrorists  in  Lebanon  and  the  Middle 
East  are  formidable  opponents.  In  general, 
they  are  intensely  dedicated  and  profession- 
al. They  are  exceptionally  well-trained,  well- 
equipped  and  well  supported.  With  State 
sponsorship,  these  terrorists  are  less  con- 
cerned about  building  a  popular  base  and 
are  less  inhibited  in  committing  acts  which 
cause  massive  destruction  or  inflict  heavy 
casualties.  Armed  with  operational  guidance 


and  intelligence  from  their  sponsor,  there 
are  few  targets  beyond  their  capability  to 
attack.  Consequently,  they  constitute  a 
potent  instrument  of  State  policy  and  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  U.S.  presence  in  Lebanon. 

B.  Discussion 

The  Commission  believes  that  terrorism 
as  a  military  threat  to  U.S.  military  forces  is 
becoming  increasingly  serious.  As  a  super 
power  with  world-wide  interests,  the  United 
States  is  the  most  attractive  terrorist  target 
and.  indeed,  statistics  confirm  this  observa- 
tion. Terrorism  is  warfare  "on  the  cheap'" 
and  entails  few  risks.  It  permits  small  coun- 
tries to  attack  U.S.  Interests  in  a  manner, 
which  If  done  openly,  would  constitute  acts 
of  war  and  justify  a  direct  U,S.  military  re- 
sponse. 

Combating  terrorism  requires  an  active 
policy.  A  reactive  policy  only  forfeits  the 
Initiative  to  the  terrorists.  The  Commission 
recognizes  that  there  Is  no  single  solution. 
The  terrorist  problem  must  be  countered 
politically  and  militarily  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Political  initiatives  should  be  di- 
rected as  collecting  and  sharing  intelligence 
on  terrorist  groups,  and  promptly  challeng- 
ing the  behavior  of  those  states  which 
employ  terrorism  to  their  own  ends.  It 
makes  little  sense  to  learn  that  a  State  or  its 
surrogate  is  conducting  a  terrorist  campaign 
or  planning  a  terrorist  attack  and  not  con- 
front that  government  with  political  or  mili- 
tary consequences  if  it  continues  forward. 

U.S.  military  forces  lack  an  effective  capa- 
bility to  respond  to  terrorist  attacks,  par- 
ticularly at  the  lower  ends  of  the  conflict 
spectrum.  The  National  Command  Authori- 
ties should  have  a  wide  range  of  options  for 
reaction.  Air  strikes  or  naval  gunfire  are  not 
always  enough.  The  whole  area  of  military 
response  needs  to  be  addressed  to  identify  a 
wider  range  of  more  flexible  options  and 
planning  procedures. 

State  sponsored  terrorism  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  U.S.  policy  and  the  security  of 
U.S.  personnel  and  facilities  overseas  and 
thus  merits  the  attention  of  military  plan- 
ners. The  Department  of  Defense  needs  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  state  sponsored 
terrorism  and  must  take  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  deal  with  it. 

C.  Conclusion 

The  Commission  concludes  that  state 
sponsored  terrorism  Is  an  Important  part  of 
the  spectrum  of  warfare  and  that  adequate 
response  to  this  Increasing  threat  requires 
an  active  national  policy  which  seeks  to 
deter  attack  or  reduce  its  effectiveness.  The 
Commission  further  concludes  that  this 
policy  needs  to  be  supported  by  political  and 
diplomatic  actions  and  by  a  wide  range  of 
timely  military  response  capabilities. 

D.  Recommendation 
The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  direct  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  to  develop  a  broad  range  of  appro- 
priate military  responses  to  terrorism  for 
review,  along  with  political  and  diplomatic 
actions,  by  the  National  Security  Council. 
IV.  Military  preparedness 

A.  Principal  Findings 
Not  only  did  the  terrorist's  capability  to 
destroy  the  BLT  Headquarters  building 
exceed  the  Imagination  of  the  MAU  and 
BLT  Commanders  responsible  for  the 
Marine  security  of  the  USMNF  at  BIA,  it 
also  surprised  the  chain  of  command.  From 
the  beginning,  the  mission  statement  devel- 
opment and  ROE  formulation  for  the 
USMNF  failed  to  recognize  that  terrorism  is 
endemic  to  Lebanon  and  would  constitute  a 


long  term  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
USMNF.  The  ROE,  and  supporting  instruc- 
tions, were  all  written  to  guide  responses  to 
a  range  of  conventional  military  threats. 

Preparatory  training  for  a  deploying  MAU 
focuses  little  on  how  to  deal  with  terrorism. 
The  only  instruction  the  Commission  was 
able  to  identify  was  a  one-hour  class  pre- 
sented to  the  infantry  battalions  by  the  at- 
tached counterintelligence  NCO  and  seg- 
ments of  a  command  briefing  by  the  U.S. 
Army  4th  Psychological  Operations  Group. 
USMC  counterintelligence  personnel  are 
considered  qualified  in  counterterrorism 
after  attendance  at  a  5  day  Air  Force  course 
titled  'The  Dynamics  of  International  Ter- 
rorism." This  course  provides  an  excellent 
overview  of  terrorism  for  personnel  being 
assigned  to  high  threat  areas,  but  does  not 
qualify  an  individual  to  Instruct  others  re- 
garding terrorism,  nor  does  it  provide  suffi- 
cient insight  into  the  situation  in  Lebanon 
to  prepare  an  individual  for  that  environ- 
ment. 

Terrorism  expertise  did  exist  at  EUCOM 
Headquarters  in  the  form  of  the  Office  of 
the  Special  Assistance  for  Security  Matters 
(OSASM).  OSASM  had  responsibility  for 
the  Office  of  Military  Cooperation's  (OMC) 
security  in  Lebanon.  The  director  of  that 
office  understood  well  the  terrorist  mindset. 
After  Inspecting  and  evaluating  the  18  April 
1983  bombing  of  the  U.S.  Embassy,  the 
SASM  concluded  in  his  report  that  the  Em- 
bassy bombing  was  the  prelude  to  a  more 
spectacular  attack  and  that  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  present  the  "most  defined  and 
logical  target." 

Based  on  that  report,  USCINCEUR  took  a 
number  of  initiatives  to  improve  the  securi- 
ty of  the  OMC  against  terrorists.  An  OMC 
Lebanon  Security  Working  Group  was  es- 
tablished under  the  chairmanship  of 
OSASM,  to  track  the  threat  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  and  to  take  appropriate  measures  to 
enhance  security  when  the  circumstances 
warranted.  Second,  a  counterlntelllgence/se- 
curlty  specialist  was  sent  TDY  to  the  OMC 
to  assist  the  Commander  In  his  antl-terror- 
Ism  efforts  and  to  keep  EUCOM  advised  of 
the  security  situation.  Third,  a  major  effort 
was  Initiated  to  reduce  the  number  of  OMC 
personnel  billeted  in  individual  buildings. 
This  action  was  based  on  the  OSASM  con- 
clusion that  regardless  of  the  security  pro- 
vided by  the  hotels  housing  U.S.  personnel, 
determined  terrorists  of  the  caliber  operat- 
ing In  Lebanon  would  find  a  way  to  pene- 
trate them.  OSASM's  strategy  was  to  reduce 
the  attractiveness  of  the  target  by  reducing 
its  political  value.  Small  concentrations  of 
OMC  individuals,  while  vulnerable,  would 
not  provide  the  spectacular  results  the  ter- 
rorists were  seeking. 

The  SASM  stated  that  he  met  with  the 
USMNF  Commander  and  discussed  with 
him  the  terrorist  threat  and  his  plan  to  dis- 
perse OMC  personnel.  The  SASM  did  not 
look  at  the  MAU's  security,  because  he  con- 
sidered it  Improper  to  ask  an  operational 
commander  if  he  could  inspect  his  security. 
In  addition,  the  SASM  did  not  have  a  char- 
ter to  look  at  MAU  security.  This  changed 
on  1  November  1983,  when  DCINCEUR  di- 
rected that  the  OMC  Lebanon  Security 
Working  Group  be  redesignated  the  Leba- 
non Security  Working  Group  and  that  its 
charter  be  expanded  to  include  all  U.S. 
forces  in  Lebanon. 

B.  Discussion 
Of  great  concern  to  the  Commission  is  the 
military's  lack  of  preparedness  to  deal  with 
the   threat   of   State  sponsored   terrorism. 


The  Commission  found  two  different  mind- 
sets in  Beirut  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
threat  and  how  to  counter  it.  The  USMNF 
units  at  the  airport,  behind  their  guarded 
perimeter,  perceived  the  terrorist  threat  as 
secondary  and  could  not  envision  a  terrorist 
attack  that  could  penetrate  their  base  and 
cause  massive  destruction.  The  Commission 
found  nothing  in  the  predeployment  train- 
ing provided  to  the  MAU  that  would  assist 
them  to  make  such  an  assessment.  In  the 
Commission's  judgment,  the  Marines  were 
not  sufficiently  trained  and  supported  to 
deal  with  the  terrorist  threat  that  existed 
on  23  October  1983.  At  a  minimum,  the 
USMNF  needed  antl-terrorlsm  expertise  of 
the  caliber  that  supported  the  OMC. 

OSASM  conducted  a  responsive  anti-ter- 
rorist campaign  that  tried  to  anticipate 
changes  in  the  threat  and  take  appropriate 
measures  to  counter  them.  Unfortunately, 
neither  USCINCEUR.  the  MAU  nor 
OSASM  saw  the  need  to  coordinate  their 
anti-terrorist  efforts,  nor  did  they  seem 
aware  that  different  approaches  to  security 
were  being  pursued  by  the  MAU  and  by  the 
OMC.  Approximately  350  Marines  were  con- 
centrated in  the  BLT  Headquarters  building 
on  the  premise  that  it  offered  good  protec- 
tion against  shelling  and  other  small  arms 
fire,  the  primary  threat.  The  OMC,  howev- 
er, was  dispersing  its  people  on  the  premise 
that  a  large  concentration  of  Americans  of- 
fered an  attractive  target  which  a  deter- 
mined terrorist  would  find  a  way  to  attack. 
The  Commission  does  not  suggest  that  co- 
ordination of  the  security  efforts  of  the 
MAU  and  the  OMC  would  have  prevented 
the  disaster  of  23  October  1983  because 
there  were  many  other  considerations.  It 
does,  however,  concur  with  DCINCEUR's 
recent  decision  to  expand  OSASM's  anti-ter- 
'orism  responsibilities  to  Include  all  U.S. 
forces  in  Lebanon. 

Terrorism  will  continue  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  conflict  in  Lebanon  and  will  present 
difficult  challenges  to  our  military  forces. 

The  effective  use  of  military  forces  in  an 
environment  like  that  in  Lebanon  needs  to 
be  studied  and  emphasized  in  our  profes- 
sional military  schools.  Doctrine,  mission 
development  and  ROE  formulation  need  to 
consider  the  terrorist  dimension,  particular- 
ly as  it  pertains  to  the  security  of  U.S.  per- 
sonnel. In  the  Conunission's  judgment,  orga- 
nizational support  for  the  USMNF  was  not 
.sufficiently  responsive  to  the  changes  in  the 
political/military  situation.  For  missions 
like  this,  military  organizations  have  to  be 
tailored  to  the  local  environment  in  a  way 
not  required  for  conventional  warfare.  If  a 
large  intelligence  staff  or  more  area  special- 
ists are  needed,  then  the  organizations  need 
to  quickly  provide  them.  Normal  program- 
ming and  budgeting  procedures  may  not  be 
suitable  and  could  delay  necessary  responses 
to  the  point  that  mission  and  security  are 
compromised. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  countering  terrorists,  or  operat- 
ing in  terrorist  areas,  should  not  be  exclu- 
sively assigned  to  special  units.  Special  units 
are  necessary  for  certain  types  of  responses, 
but  terrorism  is  a  threat  to  all  U.S.  forces 
and  all  military  personnel  assigned  overseas 
can  expect  to  encounter  terrorism  in  some 
form.  Consequently,  they  need  some  under- 
standing of  the  terrorist  threat  and  how  to 
combat  it.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  send 
personnel  to  special  survival  schools  when 
their  duties  put  them  in  arctic  or  jungle  en- 
vironments. The  same  philosophy  should 
apply  for  hostile  environments  like  that  in 
Lebanon.  Such  training  currently  exists  In 


some  services  for  Central  America.  A  similar 
effort  should  be  considered  for  Lebanon. 

In  its  inquiry  Into  terrorism,  the  Commis- 
sion concluded  that  the  most  effective  de- 
fense is  an  aggressive  antl-terrorlsm  pro- 
gram supported  by  good  Intelligence,  strong 
information  awareness  programs  and  good 
defensive  measures.  Each  element  plays  a 
critical  role  In  the  overall  program  and  none 
can  stand  alone.  Responses  must  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  threat  and  the  value  of 
the  targets.  Not  everyone  or  everything  can 
be  fully  protected.  The  object  is  not  abso- 
lute security,  but  reduced  vulnerability  for 
the  individuals  and  facilities,  and  dimin- 
ished chances  of  success  for  the  terrorist. 

In  the  Commission's  judgment,  too  much 
faith  Is  put  In  physical  defenses.  The  British 
heavily  fortified  their  positions  in  Palestine 
after  World  War  II  but  the  terrorists  con- 
tinually came  up  with  ingenious  methods  to 
penetrate  and  attack  them.  The  same  is  true 
today.  Israel,  with  its  excellent  Intelligence 
and  capability  to  fight  terrorism,  still  had 
Its  security  breached  and  Its  military  head- 
quarters In  Tyre  bombed. 

C.  Conclusion 

The  Commission  concludes  that  the 
USMNF  was  not  trained,  organized,  staffed 
or  supported  to  deal  effectively  with  the  ter- 
rorist threat  in  Lebanon.  The  Commission 
further  concludes  that  much  needs  to  be 
done  to  prepare  U.S.  military  forces  to 
defend  against  and  counter  terrorism. 
D.  Recommendation 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  direct  the  develop- 
ment of  doctrine,  planning,  organization, 
force  structure,  education  and  training  nec- 
essary to  defend  against  and  counter  terror- 
ism. 

PART  TEN— CONCLDSIONS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

All  conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  from  each  substantive  part 
of  this  report  are  presented  below. 

1.  Part  one— The  military  mission 

A.  Mission  Development  and  Execution 

(1)  Conclusion:  (a)  The  Commission  con- 
cludes that  the  "presence"  mission  was  not 
Interpreted  the  same  by  all  levels  of  the 
chain  of  command  and  that  perceptual  dif- 
ferences regarding  that  mission,  including 
the  responsibility  of  the  USMNF  for  the  se- 
curity of  Beirut  International  Airport, 
should  have  been  recognized  and  corrected 
by  the  chain  of  command. 

B.  The  Expanding  Military  Role 

(I)  Conclusion:  (a)  The  Commission  con- 
cludes that  U.S.  decisions  as  regards  Leba- 
non taken  over  the  past  fifteen  months 
have  been,  to  a  large  degree,  characterized 
by  an  emphasis  on  military  options  and  the 
expansion  of  the  U.S.  military  role,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  security  of  the  USMNF  were 
based  continued  to  deteriorate  as  progress 
toward  a  diplomatic  solution  slowed.  The 
Commission  further  concludes  that  these 
decisions  may  have  been  taken  without 
clear  recognition  that  these  initial  condi- 
tions had  dramatically  changed  and  that 
the  expansion  of  our  military  involvement 
in  Lebanon  greatly  Increased  the  risk  to, 
and  adversely  Impacted  upon  the  security 
of.  the  USMNF.  The  Commission  therefore 
concludes  that  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for 
reassessment  of  alternative  means  to 
achieve  U.S.  objectives  in  Lebanon  and  at 
the  same  time  reduce  the  risk  to  the 
USMNF. 


(2)  Recommendation:  (a)  The  Commission 
recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
continue  to  urge  that  the  National  Security 
Council  undertake  a  reexamination  of  alter- 
native means  of  achieving  U.S.  objectives  In 
Lebanon,  to  Include  a  comprehensive  assess- 
ment of  the  military  security  options  being 
developed  by  the  chain  of  command  and  a 
more  vigorous  and  demanding  approach  to 
pursuing  diplomatic  alternatives. 

2.  Part  tiDO—RtUes  of  engagement  (ROE) 

A.  ROE  Implementation 

(a)  The  Commission  concludes  that  a 
single  set  of  ROE  providing  specific  guid- 
ance for  countering  the  type  of  vehicular 
terrorist  attacks  that  destroyed  the  U.S. 
Embassy  on  18  April  1983  and  the  BLT 
Headquarters  building  on  23  October  1983 
had  not  been  provided  to,  nor  implemented 
by,  the  Marine  Amphibious  Unit  Command- 
er. 

(b)  The  Commission  concludes  that  the 
mission  statement,  the  original  ROE,  and 
the  Implementation  in  May  1983  of  dual 
"Blue  Card-White  Card  "  ROE  contributed 
to  a  mind-set  that  detracted  from  the  readi- 
ness of  the  USMNF  to  respond  to  the  ter- 
rorist threat  which  materialized  on  23  Octo- 
ber 1983. 

3.  Part  three— The  chain  of  command 

A.  Exercise  of  Command  Responsibility  by 
the  Chain  of  Command  Prior  to  23  Octo- 
ber 1983 

(1)  Conclusions:  (a)  The  Commission  Is 
fully  aware  that  the  entire  chain  of  com- 
mand was  heavily  Involved  In  the  planning' 
for,  and  support  of,  the  USMNF.  The  Com- 
mission concludes,  however,  that  USCIN- 
CEUR, CINCUSNAVEUR,  COMISXTHFLT 
and  CTF  61  did  not  initiate  auctions  to 
ensure  the  security  of  the  USMNF  In  light 
of  the  deteriorating  political/military  situa- 
tion In  Lebanon.  The  Commission  found  a 
lack  of  effective  command  supervision  of 
the  USMNF  security  posture  prior  to  23  Oc- 
tober 1983. 

(b)  The  Commission  concludes  that  the 
failure  of  the  oi>erational  chain  of  command 
to  correct  or  amend  the  defensive  posture  of 
the  USMNF  constituted  tacit  approval  of 
the  security  measures  and  procedures  in 
force  at  the  BLT  Headquarters  building  on 
?3  October  1983. 

(c)  The  Commission  further  concludes 
that  although  It  finds  the  USCINCEUR 
operational  chain  of  command  at  fault,  it 
also  finds  that  there  was  a  series  of  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  these  com- 
mands that  influenced  their  judgment  and 
their  actions  relating  to  the  security  of  the 
USMNF. 

(2)  Recommendation:  (a)  The  Commission 
recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
take  whatever  administrative  or  disciplinary 
action  he  deems  appropriate,  citing  the  fail- 
ure of  the  USCINCEUR  operational  chain 
of  command  to  monitor  and  supervise  effec- 
tively the  security  measures  and  procedures 
employed  by  the  USMNF  on  23  October 
1983. 

4.  Part  four— Intelligence 
A.  Intelligence  Support 
(1)  Conclusion:  (a)  The  Commission  con- 
cludes that  although  the  USMNF  Com- 
mander received  a  large  volume  of  intelli- 
gence warnings  concerning  potential  terror- 
ist threats  prior  to  23  October  1983,  he  was 
not  provided  with  the  timely  Intelligence, 
tailored  to  his  specific  operational  needs, 
that  was  necessary  to  defend  against  the 
broad  spectrum  of  threats  he  faced. 
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(b)  The  Commission  further  concludes 
that  the  HUMINT  support  to  the  USMNF 
Commander  was  ineffective.  t>eing  neither 
precise  nor  tailored  to  his  needs.  The  Com- 
mission believes  that  the  paucity  of  U.S. 
controlled  HUMINT  provided  to  the 
USMNT  Commander  is  in  large  part  due  to 
policy  decisions  which   have  resulted  m  a 


6.  Part  seven— post-attack  security 
A.  Redeployment,  Dispersal,  and  Physical 

barriers 
il)  Conclusions:  (a)  The  Commission  con- 
cludes that  the  security  measures  taken 
since  23  October  1983  have  reduced  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  USMNF  to  catastrophic 
losses.  The  Commission  also  concludes,  how- 


the  distribution  of  casualties  on  23  October 
1983. 

C.  Definitive  Medical  Care 
(1)  Conclusion:  <a)  The  Commission  con- 
cludes that  the  definitive  medical  care  pro- 
vided the  wounded  at  the  various  treatment 
facilities  was  excellent,  and  that  as  of  30  No- 
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D.  Military  Preparedness 
.  (1)  Conclusion;  (a)  The  Commission  con- 
cludes that  the  USMNF  was  not  trained,  or- 
ganized, staffed,  or  supported  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  terrorist  threat  in  Lebanon. 
The  Commission  further  concludes  that 
much  needs  to  be  done  to  prepared  U.S. 


The  Afghans  have  very  bravely 
stood  their  ground  and  with  great 
losses.  Millions  of  Afghans  or  at  least 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  been 
forced  to  leave  the  country  and  they 
have  done  so  rather  to  subject  them- 


than  15  pages  of  articles  devoted  to  Afghan- 
istan. But  during  the  same  period  in  1983, 
the  listings  for  Afghanistan  drop  to  only  1  '/i 
pages. 

Over  the  past  year,  stories  the  media 
deemed  the  most  newsworthy  were  either 
that  the  Soviets  are  invincible,  or  that  the 
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(b>  The  Commission  further  concludes 
that  the  HUMINT  support  to  the  USMNF 
Commander  was  ineffective,  being  neither 
precise  nor  tailored  to  his  needs.  The  Com- 
mission believes  that  the  paucity  of  U.S. 
controlled  HUMINT  provided  to  the 
USMNT  Commander  is  in  large  part  due  to 
policy  decisions  which  have  resulted  in  a 
U.S.  HUMINT  capability  commensurate 
with  the  resources  and  time  that  have  been 
spent  to  acquire  it. 

(2)  Recommendation:  (a)  The  Commission 
recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
establish  an  all-source  fusion  center,  which 
woLid  tailor  and  focus  all-source  intelli- 
gence support  to  U.S.  military  commanders 
involved  in  military  operations  in  areas  o! 
high  threat,  conflict  or  crisis. 

(b)  The  Commission  further  recommends 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  take  steps  to 
establish  a  joint  ClA/DOD  examination  of 
policy  ajid  resource  alternatives  to  immedi- 
ately improve  HUMINT  support  to  the 
USMNF  contingent  in  I,ebanon  and  other 
areas  of  potential  conflict  which  would  in- 
volve U.S  military  operating  forces. 

5.  Pari  fix-e    Pre  attack  security 
A.  Command  Responsibility  for  the  Security 

of  the  24th  MAU  and  BLT  1/8  Prior  to  23 

October  1983 

<1)  Conclusion:  la)  The  combination  of  a 
large  volume  of  specific  threat  warnings 
thai  never  materialized  and  the  perceived 
and  real  pressure  to  accomplish  a  unique 
and  difficult  mission  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  decisions  of  the  MAU  and  BLT 
Commanders  regarding  the  security  of  then 
force.  Nevertheless,  the  Commission  con- 
cludes that  ihe  security  measures  in  effect 
in  the  MAU  compound  were  neither  com- 
mensurate with  the  increasing  level  of 
threat  confronting  the  USMNF  nor  suffi- 
cient to  preclude  catastrophic  losses  such  as 
those  that  were  suffered  on  the  morning  of 
23  October  1683.  The  Commission  further 
concludes  that  while  it  may  have  appeared 
to  be  an  appropriate  response  to  ihe  indi 
reel  fire  tiemg  received,  the  decision  to  billet 
approximately  one  quarter  of  the  BLT  in  a 
single  structure  contributed  to  the  caia- 
stropr.ic  loss  of  life 

ib)  The  Commission  roncludes  .hat  the 
BLT  Commander  must  take  responsibility 
for  the  concentration  of  approximately  35C 
members  of  his  command  m  tlie  BLT  Head- 
quarters building,  thereby  providing  a  lucra- 
tive target  for  attack.  Further,  the  BLT 
Commander  modified  prescribed  alert  pro- 
cedures, thereby  degrading  security  of  the 
compound. 

<c)  Tlie  Commission  also  concludes  that 
the  MAU  Commander  shares  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  catastrophic  losses  in  that  he 
condoned  the  concentration  of  personnel  in 
the  BLT  Headquarters  building,  concurred 
in  the  .iiodification  of  prescribed  alert  pro- 
cedures, and  emphasized  safety  over  securi- 
ty in  directing  that  sentries  on  Posts  4,  5.  6. 
and  7  would  not  load  their  weapons. 

id)  The  Commission  further  concludes 
that  although  it  finds  the  BLT  and  MAU 
Commanders  to  be  at  fault,  it  also  finds  that 
there  was  a  series  of  circumstances  beyono 
their  control  that  influenced  their  ;udg- 
ment  and  their  actions  relating  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  USMNF. 

(2)  Recommendation:  'ai  The  Commission 
recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
take  whatever  administrative  or  disciplinary 
action  he  deems  appropriate,  citing  The  fail- 
ure of  the  BLT  and  MAU  Commanders  to 
take  the  security  measures  necessary  to  pre- 
clude the  catastrophic  loss  of  life  in  the 
attack  on  23  October  1983. 


6.  Part  seven— post-attack  security 

A.  Redeployment.  Dispersal,  and  Physical 

barriers 

(1)  Conclusions:  <a)  The  Commission  con- 
cludes that  the  security  measures  taken 
since  23  October  1983  have  reduced  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  USMNF  to  catastrophic 
losses.  The  Commission  also  concludes,  how- 
ever, that  the  security  measures  implement- 
ed or  planned  for  implementation  for  the 
USMNF  as  of  30  November  1983.  were  not 
adequate  to  prevent  continuing  significant 
attrition  of  the  force. 

(b)  The  Commission  recognizes  that  the 
current  disposition  of  USMNF  forces  may, 
after  careful  examination,  prove  to  be  the 
t>est  available  option.  The  Commission  con- 
cludes, however,  that  a  comprehensive  set 
of  alternatives  should  be  immediately  pre- 
pared and  presented  to  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council. 

(2)  Reconruiiendation:  (a)  Recognizing  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  been  actively  reassess- 
ing the  increased  vulnerability  of  the 
USMNF  as  the  political/military  environ- 
ment m  Lebanon  has  changed,  the  Commis- 
sion recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense direct  the  operational  chain  of  com- 
mand to  continue  to  develop  alternative 
military  options  for  accomplishing  the  mis- 
sion of  the  USMNF  while  reducing  the  risk 
to  the  force. 

7.  Part  eight— casualty  handling 
A.  On-Scene  Medical  Care 

tl)  Conc'usion:  la)  the  Commission  con- 
cludes that  the  speed  with  which  the  on- 
scene  U.S  military  personnel  reacted  to 
rescue  their  comrades  trap^d  in  the  devas- 
tated building  and  to  render  medical  care 
was  nothing  short  of  heroic.  The  rapid  re- 
.sponse  by  Italian  and  Lebanese  medical  per- 
.tormel  was  invaluable. 

B.  Aeromedicai  Evacuation/ Casualty 
Distribution 

(1)  Conclusions:  ta)  The  Commission 
found  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  wounded 
died  or  received  improper  medical  care  as  a 
result  of  the  evacuation  or  casualty  distribu- 
tion procedures.  Nevertheless,  the  Commis- 
sion concludes  that  overall  medical  support 
planning  in  the  European  theater  was  defi- 
cient and  that  there  was  an  insufiicient 
number  of  experienced  medical  planning 
.staff  officers  in  ihc  USCINCEUR  chain  of 
command. 

(b)  The  Commission  found  that  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  seriously  wounded  to  U.S.  hos- 
pitals in  Germany,  a  transit  of  more  than 
four  hours,  rather  than  to  the  British  hospi- 
tal in  Akrotin,  Cyprus,  a  transit  of  one 
hour,  appears  to  have  increased  the  risk  to 
those  patients.  Similarly,  the  Commission 
found  that  the  suljsequent  decision  to  land 
the  aircraft  at  Rhein  Main  rather  than 
Ramstein.  Germany,  .-nay  have  increased 
the  risk  to  the  most  seriously  wounded.  In 
both  instances,  however,  the  Commission 
lias  no  evidence  that  there  was  an  adverse 
medical  impact  on  the  patients. 

>2)  Recommendations:  la;  The  Commis- 
sion recotnmonds  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense direct  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Services,  to  review  med- 
ical plans  and  staffing  of  each  echelon  of 
the  operational  and  administrative  chains  of 
command  to  tnsure  appropriate  and  ade- 
quate medical  support  for  the  USMNF. 

;b)  The  Commission  further  recommends 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  direct  US- 
CINCEUR to  conduct  an  investigation  of 
the  decisions  made  regarding  the  dedtina- 
tion  of  aeromedicai  evacuation  aircraft  and 


the  distribution  of  casualties  on  23  October 
1983. 

C.  Definitive  Medical  Care 
(I)  Conclusion:  (a)  The  Commission  con- 
cludes that  the  definitive  medical  care  pro- 
vided the  wounded  at  the  various  treatment 
facilities  was  excellent,  and  thai  as  of  30  No- 
vember 1983.  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
mortality  or  morbidity  resulting  from  inap- 
propriate or  insufficient  medical  care. 

D.  Israeli  Offer  of  Medical  Assistance 
(1)  Conclusion:  (a)  The  Commission  found 
no  evidence  that  any  factor  other  than  the 
desire  to  provide  immediate,  professional 
treatment  for  the  wounded  influenced  deci- 
sions regarding  the  Israeli  offer'  all  offers  of 
assistance  by  Israel  were  promptly  and 
properly  referred  to  the  theater  and  on- 
.scene  commanders.  At  the  time  the  initial 
Israeli  offer  was  reviewed  by  CTF  61.  it  was 
deemed  not  necessary  because  the  medical 
capabilities  organic  to  CTF  6!  were  oper- 
ational and  functioning  adequately,  the 
RAF  hospital  at  Akrotiri  was  mobilized  and 
ready,  and  sufficient  U.S.  and  RAF  medical 
evacuation  aircraft  were  enroute. 

E.  Identification  of  the  Dead 
<P  Conclusion:  (a)  The  Commission  con- 
cludes that  the  process  for  indentification 
of  the  dead  following  the  23  October  1983 
catastrophe  was  conducted  very  efficiently 
and  professionally,  oespite  the  complica- 
tions caused  by  the  destruction  and/or  ab- 
sence of  identification  data. 

'2)  Recommendation:  (a)  The  Commission 
recommeds  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
direct  the  creation  of  duplicate  medical/ 
dental  records,  and  assure  the  availability  of 
fingerprint  files,  for  all  military  personnel. 
The  Commission  further  recommends  thai 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  direct  the  Service 
Secretaries  to  develoo  jointly  improved, 
state-of-the-art  identification  tags  for  all 
military  persoruiel. 

a.  Part  nine—  Military  response  to  terrorism 
A.  A  Terrorist  Act 
tl)  Conclusion:  (a)  The  Commission  con- 
cludes that  the  23  October  1983  bombing  of 
the  BLT  Headquarters  building  was  a  ter- 
rorist act  sponsored  by  sovereign  States  or 
organized  political  entities  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  U.S.  objectives  In  Lebanon. 

B.  International  Terrorism 
'1)  Conclusion:  (a)  The  Commission  con- 
cludes that  international  terrorist  acts  en- 
demic to  the  Middle  East  arc  indicative  of 
an  alarming  world-wide  phenomenon  that 
poses  an  increasing  threat  to  U.S.  personnel 
and  facilities. 

C.  Terrorism  as  a  Mode  of  Warfare 
1 1  Conclusion:  'a)  The  Commission  con- 
rludes  that  state  sponsored  terrorism  is  an 
important  part  of  the  .spectrum  of  warfare 
and  that  adequate  response  to  this  increas- 
ing threat  requires  an  active  national  policy 
Ahlch  seeks  to  deter  attack  or  reduce  its  ef- 
fectiveness. The  Commission  further  con- 
cludes that  this  policy  needs  to  be  support- 
ed by  political  and  diplomatic  actions  and 
by  a  wide  range  of  timely  military  re.sponse 
capabilities. 

<2)  Recommendation:  'a)  The  Commission 
recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
direct  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  develop  a 
broad  range  of  appropriate  military  re- 
sponses to  terrorism  for  review,  along  with 
political  and  diplomatic  actions,  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 
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D.  Military  Preparedness 
.  (1)  Conclusion:  (a)  The  Commission  con- 
cludes that  the  USMNF  was  not  trained,  or- 
ganized, staffed,  or  supported  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  terrorist  threat  in  Lebanon. 
The  Commission  further  concludes  that 
much  needs  to  be  done  to  prepared  U.S. 
military  forces  to  defend  against  and 
counter  terrorism. 

(2)  Recommendation:  (a)  The  Commission 
recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
direct  the  development  of  doctrine,  plan- 
ning, organization,  force  structure,  educa- 
tion and  training  necessary  to  defend 
against  and  counter  terrorism. 


AFGHANISTAN:  THE 
FORGOTTEN  WAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  4  years 
after  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan we  hear  and  read  very  little  about 
that  brutal  war.  But,  after  4  years  of 
courageous  struggle,  the  Afghan  re- 
sistance fighters  have  overcome  tradi- 
tional rivalries  and  are  forming  a  uni- 
fied front  against  Soviet  aggression.  A 
recent  issue  of  Newsweek  quotes  U.S. 
intelligence  sources  as  saying  that  the 
freedom  fighters  are  working  together 
and  fighting  better.  In  some  areas,  the 
Afghan  rebels  so  completely  control 
the  countryside  that  isolated  Soviet 
garrisons  must  be  resupplied  by  air  be- 
cause freedom  fighters  control  all 
roads. 

Two  articles  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  January  17,  1984.  point  out  the 
importance  of  continued  attention  to 
the  gallant  struggle  underway  in  Af- 
ghanistan. As  one  points  out,  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  are  making 
great  gains,  though  world  attention 
for  their  plight  has  declined.  The 
other  article  reports  that  the  Soviets 
are  engaged  in  massive  efforts  to  strip 
Afghanistan  of  its  natural  resources. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  American  people  be 
aware  of  the  heroism  and  the  progress 
of  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

I  believe  that  we  should  not  let  this 
sordid  and  brutal  invasion  by  the  Sovi- 
ets be  forgotten.  We  should  not  let  the 
memory  of  Afghan  students  standing 
before  the  rifles  of  Soviet  soldiers  and 
being  shot  down  in  cold  blood  fade 
from  our  view.  We  should  not  let  the 
indications  that  chemical  warfare  is 
being  utilized  against  the  Afghans  go 
uncriticized  and  unnoticed. 

There  was  much  ado  about  the 
American  press  not  being  allowed  to 
go  to  Grenada.  I  hope  that  the  press 
throughout  the  world  will  rise  up  in 
indignation  and  ask  to  report  from  an 
inside  view  what  is  going  on  in  Af- 
ghanistan. Not  that  that  expression  of 
indignation  by  the  world  press  would 
be  heeded  by  the  Soviets,  but  never- 
theless in  good  conscience  it  should  be 
made,  and  even  though  we  may  antici- 
pate the  negative  response  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  yet  that  response  should 
be  spread  on  the  records  of  history. 


The  Afghans  have  very  bravely 
stood  their  ground  and  with  great 
losses.  Millions  of  Afghans  or  at  least 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  been 
forced  to  leave  the  country  and  they 
have  done  so  rather  to  subject  them- 
selves to  the  slavery  that  would  be  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  Soviet  aggres- 
sors. 

The  Soviet  Union  bit  off  more  than 
it  thought  it  would  have  to  chew,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  there  has  been 
disappointment  and  chagrin  within 
the  Soviet  hierarchy  as  to  the  results 
of  the  invasion.  I  think  the  Soviets 
met  with  greater  resistance  than  they 
anticipated.  It  is  taking  longer  than 
they  anticipated  for  them  to  subjugate 
the  very  independent  and  brave  people 
of  Afghanistan. 

Nor  can  I  understand  why  the 
Moslem  world  does  not  rise  up  in 
anger  and  in  righteous  indignation 
against  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. I  cannot  understand  why  the 
Moslem  population  inside  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  become  very  restive  as 
they  see  their  fellow  Moslems  in  Af- 
ghanistan being  maimed  and  killed  by 
Soviet  soldiers. 

It  is  something  which  we  should  talk 
about  more,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  have  tried  to  call  attention 
frequently  on  this  floor  to  what  is 
going  on  before  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
which  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  fail  to  see.  It  is  a  kind 
of  international  glaucoma  which  re- 
moves from  the  periphery  of  the 
vision  something  that  is  very  sordid, 
very  brutal,  and  we  should  not  allow 
this  to  be  the  case. 

I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  continue  to 
talk  about  this  brutal  invasion,  and 
continue  to  support  in  whatever  way 
we  can,  continue  to  urge  that  the 
world  press  be  allowed  into  Afghani- 
stan. Why  do  not  the  Soviets  wish  the 
press  to  see  and  to  be  able  to  report  on 
what  is  going  on?  Surely  the  Soviets 
perfer  to  keep  hidden  that  which 
should  be  brought  to  light. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ar- 
ticles from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
January  17.  1984,  entitled  "Unherald- 
ed Afghans  In  Their  Finest  Hour," 
and  "Afgan  Resources  Plowing  to 
U.S.S.R.  Despite  the  War;  Hungary 
Seek  Dollars." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Unheralded  Afghans  in  Their  Finest  Hour 

(By  Maggie  Gallagher  and  Charles  Bork) 

Afghanistan  used  to  be  news.  When  the 
Russians  invaded  in  1979.  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment was  shocked,  the  American  people 
were  outraged  and  the  U.S.  media  were  in- 
terested. In  the  years  since,  Russian  brutal- 
ity in  Afghanistan  has  become  passe.  One  of 
the  most  important  conflicts  of  the  decade 
has  all  but  disappeared  from  public  view. 

For  the  first  eight  months  of  1980.  the 
year  following  the  Soviet  invasion,  the 
index  to  the  New  York  Times  lists  more 


than  15  pages  of  articles  devoted  to  Afghan- 
istan. But  during  the  same  period  in  1983. 
the  listings  for  Afghanistan  drop  to  only  1  '/4 
pages. 

Over  the  past  year,  stories  the  media 
deemed  the  most  newsworthy  were  either 
that  the  Soviets  are  invincible,  or  that  the 
U.S.-sponsored  peace  negotiations  between 
Pakistan  and  Kabul  were  progressing  very 
nicely.  After  three  years  of  threadbare, 
mostly  third-hand  coverage  of  the  war 
itself,  the  barons  of  public  opinion  suggest- 
ed that  peace  for  Afghanistan  was  soon  to 
be  arranged  between  representatives  of 
Pakistan  and  the  Soviet-controlled  regime 
of  Babrak  Karmal.  Now.  as  these  specula- 
tions become  untenable,  some  journalists  at- 
tribute the  failure  of  the  negotiations  to 
lack  of  U.S.  support. 

The  indirect  talks  between  the  govern- 
ments of  General  Zia  and  President  Karmal 
aim  to  find  a  diplomatic  solution  that  will 
bring  about  a  peaceful  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Afghanistan.  Pakistan  is  a 
party  to  these  negotiations  because  three 
million  Afghan  refugees  have  settled  within 
its  borders.  Pakistan  is  also  the  main  route 
through  which  what  outside  military  aid 
the  mujahedeen  receives  is  channeled.  It  is 
one  of  those  polite  diplomatic  fictions  that 
President  Karmal,  whose  government  re- 
mains in  power  only  by  virtue  of  Soviet 
tanks,  is  the  representative  from  Afghani- 
stan in  these  negotiations. 

The  Soviets  have  adroitly  used  these  ne- 
gotiations to  mitigate  the  political  damage 
they  incur  from  their  occupation  of  Afghan- 
istan. The  invasion  caused  the  Soviet  Union 
to  lose  credibility  in  much  of  the  Third 
World  and  blimted  its  carefully  cultivated 
image  in  Europe  as  the  peace-loving  super- 
power. By  allowiiig  the  Karmal  government 
to  negotiate,  the  Soviets  raise  hopes  that  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  the  war  is  just  around 
the  comer— making  the  U.S.  appear  the  ag- 
gressive power  for  continuing  to  urge  the 
mujahedeen  to  resist. 

There  are  many  problems  with  the  peace 
plan  under  discussion,  but  the  insurmount- 
able stumbling  block  is  the  Soviet  Union's 
insistence  on  its  right  to  maintain  a  govern- 
ment in  Kabul  that  is  "friendly"  to  it.  A 
friendly  government  is  one  that  would 
retain  Soviet  military  advisers  and  could  be 
counted  on  to  reissue  the  famed  ■invita- 
tion" to  an  invasion  should  the  Afghan  free- 
dom fighters  become  too  successful. 

But  how  can  Afghanistan  have  a  govern- 
ment that  is  at  once  acceptable  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Afghan  people?  There 
is.  after  all,  some  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  two  sides:  One  will  tolerate  only  a 
Soviet-controlled  regime,  and  the  other 
wants  to  kill  every  Russian  in  Afghanistan, 
along  with  the  Russians'  collaborators  and 
sympathizers. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Afghans  have 
died  since  the  Soviets  began  their  war  on 
Afghanistan.  The  fighting  hasn't  been  limit- 
ed to  soldiers.  Because  the  vast  majority  of 
Afghans  oppose  the  Soviet  presence,  the  So- 
viets bomb  whole  villages  and  round  up  and 
massacre  unarmed  civilians.  In  the  long  run. 
the  crudest  practice  of  the  Russians  is  the 
firebombing  of  harvest-ripe  fields.  A  coun- 
try that  five  years  ago  was  on  the  brink  of 
agricultural  self-sufficiency  now  faces  mas- 
sive starvation.  The  Afghanistans  will  not 
soon  forgive  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  headline  announced  earlier  this  year 
that  the  occupiers  were  "Nearing  a  Pullout 
From  Afghanistan."  Accompanying  this  op- 
timism regarding  Soviet  intentions  in  the 
area  are  some  oddly  pessimistic  accounts  of 
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the  chances  of  the  Afghan  resistance.  Here, 
for  example,  is  an  excerpt  from  a  piece  by 
Drew  Middleton  that  recently  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times: 

. .  Afghanistan  is  not  the  Russians'  Viet- 
nam. The  Soviet  Union  faces  many  military 
and  political  problems  in  the  country,  but 
none  are  of  a  magnitude  to  suggest  that  the 
Russians  face  military  defeat  or  political 
turbulence." 

Stories  like  these  imply  that,  in  the  long 
run.  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters  are  sure 
to  be  crushed,  and  that  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan had  best  be  satisfied  with  con- 
cluding a  quick  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  true  that  without  the  kind  of  sub- 
stantial military  assistance  the  U.S.  seems 
unwilling  to  provide,  the  Afghan  resistance 
won't  be  able  to  reach  its  ultimate  goal:  the 
retreat  of  Soviet  troops  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Karmal  regime.  Neither.  howeve»-, 
has  the  Soviet  Union  been  able  to  defeat 
the  freedom  fighters  and  bring  Afghanistan 
under  Russian  control.  The  1983  edition  of 
•'Soviet  Military  Power."  published  by  the 
Pentagon,  concludes  that  the  Soviets  "find 
themselves  embroiled  in  a  counterinsur- 
gency  campaign  that  cannot  be  won  with 
current  force  levels." 

In  reality,  the  military  success  of  the 
Afghan  resistance  has  been  extraordinary. 
Although  they  lack  weapons,  money  and  or- 
ganization, the  mujahedeen  have  fought 
more  than  lOO.OOO  Soviet  troops  to  a  stand- 
off. Most  of  the  countryside  is  under  resist- 
ance control;  the  mujahedeen  control  more 
territory  now  than  they  did  immediately 
following  the  Soviet  invasion.  In  addition, 
close  to  one-third  of  the  provincial  capitals 
are  in  resistance  hands.  In  the  larger  cities, 
the  mujahedeen  are  unlikely  to  surrender  at 
the  negotiating  table  victories  won  at  great 
cost  on  the  battlefield. 

During  the  1920s  and  1930s,  in  the  course 
of  subduing  Central  Asia,  the  U.S.S.R.  killed 
more  than  four  million  people.  The  events 
in  Afghanistan  prove  that  such  brutality 
didn't  die  with  Stalin.  The  success  of  the 
Afghan  rebels  demonstrates  that— even  in 
this  technological  age— courage,  patriotism 
and  faith  are  still  the  most  valuable  re- 
sources a  people  can  possess. 

The  French  journalist  Gerard  Chaliand 
wrote,  "one  must  admire  the  courage  of  the 
Afghans  who,  alone  among  peoples  overrun 
by  the  Russians,  have  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge this  foreign  occupation  and  continue  to 
fight  against  all  odds."  In  their  own  back- 
ward, ignorant,  uneducated  way,  the  Afghan 
freedom  fighters  have  refused  to  realize 
that  their  defeat  is  inevitable. 

Afghan  Resources  Plowing  to  U.S.S.R. 

Despite  the  War:  Hungary  Seeks  Dollars 

(By  Amity  Shlaes) 

Being  bogged  down  for  four  years  in  a 
military  campaign  against  Afghanistan's 
Moslem  tribesmen  hasn't  stopped  the  Soviet 
Union  from  exploiting  and  importing  Af- 
ghanistan's natural  resources— gas.  copper 
and.  reportedly,  uranium. 

The  extent  of  this  exploitation  isn't 
known  for  certain.  The  Afghan  rebels,  in- 
cluding former  officials  of  the  Soviet-backed 
government's  Ministry  of  Mines,  say  the  So- 
viets credit  the  value  of  the  resource  im- 
ports against  Afghanistan's  large  debt  to 
Moscow.  Even  so.  sources  agree  that  the 
value  of  the  Afghan  exports  don't  come 
close  to  repaying  Moscow  for  the  cost  to  it 
of  propping  up  the  communist  government 
in  Kabul.  The  State  Department  estimates 
that  cost  to  be  S12  billion  since  the  Soviets 
invaded  Afghanistan  in  December  1979. 


Natural  gas.  Afghanistan's  largest  export, 
is  piped  from  two  large  fields  in  northern 
Afghanistan  to  Soviet  Central  Asia.  Radio 
Kabul,  the  government  radio  station,  re- 
ported recently  that  84  billion  cubic  feet  of 
gas  was  exported  to  the  Soviet  Union  last 
year.  But  according  to  the  Washington- 
based  Institute  of  Strategic  Trade,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  pumped  as  much  as  four  times  that 
amount  of  Afghan  gas  annually  in  recent 
years. 

No  one  outside  the  Soviet  Union  knows 
for  sure,  perhaps  not  even  the  Afghan 
regime,  because  the  meters  that  measure 
the  gas  flow  are  on  the  Soviet  side  of  the 
border.  The  Soviet  Union  developed  Af- 
ghanistan's natural  gas  fields  in  the  late 
1960s,  and  it  has  been  the  principal  custom- 
er. 

The  rebel  tribesmen  have  blown  up  part 
or  all  of  the  pipeline  at  least  three  and  per- 
haps as  many  as  seven  times  since  the  inva- 
sion, according  to  the  Center  for  Afghani- 
stan Studies,  affiliated  with  the  University 
of  Nebraska. 

"What  keeps  the  Soviet  Union  so  interest- 
ed in  (Afghanistan's)  gas  is  that  they  need  it 
for  development  in  the  Central  Asian  Soviet 
republics,"  says  Thomas  Gouttierre.  the 
center's  director.  Some  of  the  gas.  he  says, 
serves  to  replenish  gas  that  is  piped  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Western  Europe. 

More  recently,  the  Soviets  have  launched 
a  copper  mining  and  smelter  project  near 
Kabul,  according  to  the  center.  If  the 
project  is  completed  in  the  next  several 
years  it  could  give  Afghanistan  about  2  per- 
cent of  world  production,  John  F.  Shroder 
of  the  center  said  in  a  report.  Some  predic- 
tions put  Afghanistan's  copper  ore  reserves 
at  3.5  million  metric  tons. 

And  according  to  a  former  meml>er  of  the 
Afghan  Ministry  of  Mines  who  defected  re- 
cently to  Pakistan,  the  Soviets  have  begun 
mining  uranium  at  newly  discovered  fields 
near  Kabul. 

Hungary  is  the  Soviet  bloc's  most  success- 
ful exporter  of  farm  products— and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  seeking  recognition  of  that  fact 
from  Moscow. 

American  economists  who  monitor  Soviet 
bloc  affairs  read  that  interpretation  into  a 
recent  article  on  Hungary's  agricultural 
achievements  in  the  Budapest  newspaper 
Nepszava  (People's  Voice).  The  newspaper 
noted  that  Hungarian  farms  increased  pro- 
duction 42  percent  between  1970  and  1981. 
one  and  a  half  times  better  than  the  next 
best  East  bloc  agricultural  exporter,  Bulgar- 
ia. The  article  said  that  even  such  relatively 
high  growth  was  "inadequate"  and  that 
more  should  be  done  to  increase  exports  of 
farm  goods. 

The  article  is  part  of  a  Hungarian  cam- 
paign to  get  the  Soviet  Union  to  renew  an  8- 
year-old  trade  agreement  under  which 
Moscow  pays  U.S.  dollars  to  Hungary  for  ag- 
ricultural shipments  above  a  certain  level. 
In  turn,  the  Hungarians  pay  dollars  for 
Soviet  petroleum  above  a  certain  amount. 

Hungary  earned  $719  million  from  this  ar- 
rangement in  1982.  according  to  Northwest- 
em  University  economist  Michael  Marrese. 
who  studied  Hungarian  government  statis- 
tics. Without  this  hard-currency  windfall, 
the  Hungarians  would  have  faced  an  overall 
dollar  trade  deficit  of  about  $200  million, 
Mr.  Marrese  said. 

The  Hungarians  are  particularly  eager  to 
renew  the  Soviet  agreement,  which  expires 
next  year,  because  of  their  tenuous  credit 
position  with  Western  banks. 

But  the  Soviets  aren't  sure.  Faced  with 
slowing  economic  growth  and  lower  world 


market  prices  for  farm  goods,  they  aren't  in- 
terested in  continuing  such  high  subsidies 
to  Hungary,  according  to  Mr.  Marrese. 

The  good  news  for  Poles  is  that  their  gov- 
ernment has  bowed  to  public  pressure  and 
trimmed  food-price  increases  that  were 
scheduled  for  the  new  year.  But  the  bad 
news  is  that  some  food,  specifically  meat, 
may  be  harder  to  get  when  the  higher 
prices  go  into  effect  next  month. 

This  at  least  is  the  suggestion  in  the 
Polish  daily  Zycie  Warszawy  (Warsaw  Life). 
An  article  by  university  professor  Ryszard 
Manteuffel  notes  that  Poland's  1983 
summer  animal  census  showed  that  the 
cattle  population  since  the  previous  summer 
had  dropped  5.4  percent,  while  the  number 
of  pigs  was  down  20  percent.  This  situation 
would  probably  result  in  distribution  of 
more  lower-quality  meat  products  and 
shortages  at  restaurants  and  stores  that  sell 
processed  meats,  he  said.  Prof.  Manteuffel 
predicted  the  government,  the  nation's  main 
meat  distributor,  would  purchase  16  percent 
less  meat  this  year. 

The  February  price  increase  will  vary 
from  a  low  of  8  percent  for  lard  to  as  high 
as  42  percent  for  ham,  the  state-controlled 
news  media  announced  last  week.  Prices  will 
rise  for  such  staples  as  bread  and  butter, 
but  won't  be  increased  for  some  basic  food 
items  such  as  margarine,  vegetable  oil  and 
low-quality  beef,  the  goverrunent  said. 

Rationing  will  continue  for  such  staples  as 
rice,  sugar,  meat,  and  grains,  which  remain 
in  short  supply,  the  Associated  Press  report- 
ed from  Warsaw. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining  under 
my  control? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  18  minutes  and  50  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  LATEGT 
RECORD:  OUR  $69.4  BILLION 
TRADE  DEFICIT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  we  learned  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  that  the  Nation 
suffered  a  merchandise  trade  deficit  of 
$69.4  billion  in  1983.  This  is  the  largest 
trade  deficit  in  our  history,  and  its 
cause  can  be  found  in  an  administra- 
tion policy  which  promotes  high  inter- 
est rates,  high  deficits,  and  an  over- 
valued dollar. 

There  is  a  real  danger  that  the 
nearly  $70  billion  trade  shortfall  will 
strike  most  people  as  one  more  numb- 
ing, huge  dollar  figure  cooked  up  in 
Washington.  There  is  a  temptation  to 
think  of  a  trade  deficit  as  being  like 
the  national  debt.  Both  are  at  record 
levels  but  it  is  very  hard  for  most  of  us 


to  appreciate  how  these  enormous 
numbers  translate  into  the  economic 
realities  that  govern  our  daily  lives.  I 
was  not  surprised  to  read  in  a  recent 
public  opinion  poll  that  deficits  fig- 
ured near  the  bottom  of  a  list  of  the 
concerns  that  people  have.  It  is  hard 
to  be  concerned  about  a  problem  that 
seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  our 
lives  and  our  pocketbooks.  Fifteen  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  my  State  are  un- 
employed, as  of  the  last  report.  They 
are  concerned  about  finding  a  job,  and 
keeping  their  families  fed  in  the  mean- 
time. A  trade  deficit  seems  very  far 
away,  indeed,  when  you  are  in  their 
situation. 

But  we  should  not  deceive  ourselves. 
One  of  the  reasons  that  so  many 
Americans  are  out  of  work  is  precisely 
because  of  these  enormous  trade 
shortfalls.  High  interest  rates  have 
given  us  a  dollar  that  is  overvalued 
against  other  currencies  by  as  much  as 
20  percent.  This  artificial  strength 
means  that  foreign  buyers  must  pay 
more  for  American  goods.  Even 
though  our  companies  are  struggling 
to  stay  competitive  and  our  workers 
have  been  forced  to  accept  wage  in- 
creases that  last  year  averaged  below 
the  rate  of  inflation,  we  cannot  make 
our  products  competitive  in  the  inter- 
national market.  In  fact,  the  high 
dollar  has  made  American  firms  28 
percent  less  competitive  than  they 
were  in  1979.  This  has  caused  a  major 
slowdown  in  domestic  output.  Compa- 
nies cannot  sell  their  products  over- 
seas, so  they  do  not  increase  produc- 
tion capacity.  Workers  are  laid  off. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  esti- 
mates that  a  $1  billion  decline  in  ex- 
ports results  in  the  loss  of  25,000 
American  jobs.  West  Virginia  ranks 
third  in  the  Nation  in  the  percentage 
of  its  total  manufactured  shipments 
which  go  to  export.  When  you  put 
those  two  facts  together,  it  becomes  a 
great  deal  easier  to  understand  why 
the  trade  deficit  has  a  very  real  impact 
on  our  lives.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
last  year's  record  trade  deficit  has  had 
a  profound  effect  on  the  lives  of  West 
Virginians,  and  of  all  Americans. 

Many  of  the  issues  I  have  raised 
were  discussed  by  my  colleague  from 
Maryland,  Senator  Charles  Mathias, 
in  his  address  last  week  to  the  Con- 
west  Conference  on  the  U.S.  Economy 
and  the  International  Marketplace.  As 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  Senator  Mathias  brings 
a  deep  insight  to  this  problem  of  high 
trade  deficits  and  high  interest  rates. 
He  challenges  the  policies  of  the  cur- 
rent administration  and  brings  home 
the  very  real  dangers  that  those  poli- 
cies hold  for  the  economic  life  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  Senator 
Mathias  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  U.S.  Economy  and  World  Economic 

Recovery:  Engine  or  Caboose? 
(By  Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.) 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  Conwest-USA, 
Vice-chairman  John  Buchanan,  and  the 
Bank  of  America  for  putting  together  this 
important  conference.  Any  effort  to  expand 
the  economic  horizon  of  U.S.  policymakers 
beyond  our  shoreline  is  to  be  applauded. 

Economics  has  always  been  known  as  the 
"dismal  science"  and  one  accepted  method 
of  making  it  seem  less  dismal  is  by  the  use 
of  metaphor.  As  a  result,  the  language  of 
economists  is  rich  in  metaphor.  They  speak 
of  economic  expansions  and  economic  con- 
tractions: credit  balloons  and  credit  crunch- 
es; bear  markets  and  bull  markets,  and 
booms  and  busts.  Even  that  dreaded  word 
"inflation"  is  a  metaphor. 

So  when  I  was  asked  to  talk  today  about 
whether  the  U.S.  economy  is  the  engine  or 
the  caboose  for  world  economic  recovery.  I 
was  not  surprised.  As  a  layman.  I  welcome 
such  metaphors.  If  I  had  to  substitute  for 
the  word  "inflation"  the  phrase  the  annual 
percentage  increase  in  price  levels"  or— 
worse  yet— the  "fixed-weighted  GNP  price 
deflator",  you  and  I  would  really  be  in  the 
dismal  depths. 

On  the  whole.  I  like  the  engine/caboose 
image.  It  suggests  that  the  United  States 
economy  cannot  be  analyzed  in  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nor  can  the 
world  economy  be  analyzed  isolated  from 
the  United  States.  But,  in  a  world  of  grow- 
ing interdependence,  the  engine/caboose 
metaphor  has  its  limitations.  The  U.S.  econ- 
omy certainly  is  powerful  enough  to  be  the 
locomotive  for  the  world  recovery,  but  in 
many  ways  it  needs  to  be  pulled  along  by 
others.  Our  economic  security  depends  on 
the  economic  policies  of  other  nations;  their 
economic  security  depends  to  an  enormous 
degree  on  us.  That's  what  interdependence 
means.  So  we  really  need  a  more  organic 
Image  for  the  world  economy  than  the 
linear  metaphor  of  a  train. 

Few  Americans  realize  what  a  tremendous 
capacity  for  good  or  bad  U.S.  economic  poli- 
cies have  for  world  economic  performance. 
We  represent  about  25  percent  of  total 
world  production  of  goods  and  services.  The 
dollar  is  the  currency  of  exchange  for  about 
80  percent  of  the  transactions  in  the  non- 
communist  world  and  it  comprises  three- 
quarters  of  central  bank  reserves.  Despite 
our  recent  abysmal  trade  performance  the 
United  States  still  exports  about  half  of  all 
goods  and  service  exported  in  the  world.  Ob- 
viously the  United  States  has  a  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  world  economy  than  any 
other  country.  And,  even  if  that  doesn't  nec- 
essarily make  us  the  engine  for  world  recov- 
ery, it  does  give  us  special  responsibilities. 

I  wish  I  could  report  that  in  the  present 
U.S.  recovery  we  are  living  up  to  those  re- 
sponsibilities, but  I  cannot. 

U.S.  domestic  and  international  economic 
policies  are  Imposing  a  terrible  burden  on 
the  world:  High  interest  rates,  skyrocketing 
dollar  exchange  rates,  misleading  low  U.S. 
inflation,  and  exploding  U.S.  trade  deficits. 
Our  economic  partners  are  up  in  arms  about 
these  policies,  and  we  should  pay  attention 
to  their  complaints.  Eventually  the  distor- 
tions U.S.  economic  policies  are  creating  in 
the  global  economy  will  rise  up  to  smite  us 
too. 

Three  years  ago  the  Administration  and 
Congress    enacted    a    domestic    economic 


policy  of  massive  tax  cuts  combined  with  a 
massive  shift  of  federal  spending  toward  de- 
fense procurements.  The  supposition  was 
that  this  policy  would  produce  a  high  sav- 
ings, high  investment  economy.  1  didn't  buy 
that  supposition  and  was  the  only  Republi- 
can in  the  Senate  to  vote  against  the  1981 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act.  At  the  time,  I 
took  a  lot  of  heat  for  that  vote,  but  things 
have  worked  out  just  as  I  feared  they  would. 
That  policy  produced  the  worst  recession  in 
post-war  history. 

Now.  we  are  again  embarked  on  a  danger- 
ous economic  course.  We  are  buying  recov- 
ery with  the  misguided  tactic  of  encourag- 
ing high  consumption  at  the  price  of  low  in- 
vestment. The  time-bomb  tied  to  this  policy 
is  the  enormous  federal  deficit  programmed 
for  this  year  and  for  every  single  year  In  the 
foreseeable  future. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  with  the  defi- 
cits, of  course,  is  the  record  high  real  inter- 
ests rates  they  produce  and  the  resulting 
record  high  dollar.  No  one  seems  to  know 
exactly  why  real  interest  rates  are  so  high, 
but  at  least  three  factors,  all  deficit-related 
come  into  the  equation: 

First,  is  the  "crowding  out"  fear  of  finan- 
cial markets.  The  expectation  that  the  bor- 
rowing needs  of  the  government  will  clash 
with  the  borrowing  needs  of  the  private 
sector. 

Second,  markeU  are  apprehensive  that, 
with  so  demonstrably  little  leadership  in 
Washington,  we  will  succumb  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  trying  to  inflate  our  way  out  of  this 
deficits  crisis. 

Third,  financial  markets  may  be  pricing 
interest  rates  at  the  point  necessary  to  at- 
tract the  foreign  capital  necessary  to  fi- 
nance budget  shortfalls. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  high  interest 
rates,  they  have  attracted  foreign  capital  to 
this  country  like  ants  to  a  picnic.  Billions 
and  billions  of  converted  foreign  currencies 
have  flooded  into  the  United  States,  driving 
up  the  dollar  to  the  point  where  U.S.  ex- 
porters can  no  longer  compete  abroad  and 
U.S.  manufacturers  must  compete  against  a 
surge  of  cheaper  imports. 

I  am  sure  you  have  already  heard  the  sta- 
tistics. We  will  have  a  merchandise  trade 
deficit  of  around  $70  billion  for  1983— the 
largest  in  history— and  we  can  expect  it  to 
be  well  above  $100  billion  for  1984.  Data  Re- 
sources Inc..  reports  that,  because  of  the 
high  dollar.  American  companies  are  about 
28  percent  less  competitive  today  than  they 
were  in  1979. 

You've  no  doubt  also  already  heard  some 
vivid,  anecdotal  testimony  today  about  the 
damage  being  done  to  U.S.  firms  by  the 
high  dollar.  But  I'd  like  you  to  think  for 
just  a  minute  about  what  a  high  dollar 
means  for  Third  World  debtor  countries  and 
oil  importers.  Most  international  debts  are 
reckoned  in  dollars.  High  dollar  interest 
rates  already  have  the  poor  countries  on 
their  knees,  now  the  high  dollar  exchange 
rate  is  crushing  them.  As  the  dollar  skyrock- 
ets. Third  World  debtors  must  sell  more  and 
more  commodities  to  meet  the  same  dollar 
loan  payments.  Attempts  to  sell  more  com- 
modities tends  to  lower  their  price,  which 
makes  the  debtor  nation's  predicament  even 
worse. 

Oil  is  also  priced  in  dollars,  so  most  oil  im- 
porters have  not  been  able  to  enjoy  the 
lower  price  of  petroleum  which,  incidental- 
ly, helps  to  keep  our  inflation  rate  down. 
West  Germany,  for  instance,  now  must  pay 
three-and-a-half  percent  more  in  Deutsche 
Marks  for  oil  in  the  spot  market  than  it  did 
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five   months  ago.   even   though   the  dollar 
cost  of  oil  has  dropped  three  percent. 

The  massive  influx  of  foreign  capital  into 
the  United  States,  which  has  bid  the  dollar 
so  high  and  wrought  such  havoc,  has  had  at 
least  one  dramatic  short-term  benefit.  It 
provides  all  the  capital  we  need  to  finance 
our  huge  deficits,  thus  delavinE  anv  ■crowd- 


needed   service   to   our   country   before   we 
return  to  private  life. 

I  endorse  Senator  Tsongas'  proposal.  Such 
a  service  is  so  desperately  needed  that  I  pre- 
dict that  winged  ducks  as  well  as  lame  ducks 
will  flock  to  the  cause.  I  hope  all  of  you 
here  today  will  do  your  part  pushing  for 
action  now  to  curb  these  fatal  deficits. 


The  ELA  is  the  path  of  prudence. 
The  English  language  has  been  the 
centripetal  force  in  American  society, 
bringing  together  in  the  rewards  and 
obligations  of  citizenship  people  from 
all  races,  religions,  and  cultural  tradi- 
tions.   Americans    know    instinctively 
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the  peoples  of  the  various  nations  and 
cultures  of  this  world.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  encourage  such  interaction. 
What  must  be  discouraged  are  prac- 
tices which  allow  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try not  to  learn  English. 
Therefore,  in  fact,  the  ELA  is  op- 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  276d-276g,  as  amended,  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  as  mem- 


today  those  forces— religious  rivalry, 
ethnic  hatred— still  hold  sway  in  far 
too  many  parts  of  the  globe. 

But  Gandhi's  life  is  not  a  story  of  fu- 
tility. It  is  a  life  which  is  both  an  in- 
spiration and  a  challenge.  If  one  man 
can  face  such  overwhelming  odds,  with 
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five  months  ago.  even  though  the  dollar 
cost  of  oil  has  dropped  three  percent. 

The  massive  influx  of  foreign  capital  into 
the  United  States,  which  has  bid  the  dollar 
so  high  and  wrought  such  havoc,  has  had  at 
least  one  dramatic  short-term  tjenefit.  It 
provides  all  the  capital  we  need  to  finance 
our  huge  deficits,  thus  delaying  any  "crowd- 
ing out'"  phenomena.  So  far.  there  is  no 
shortage  of  investment  capital  in  the  United 
States  and  the  cheaper  imports  created  by 
the  over-priced  dollar  also  hold  down  infla- 
tion. 

But  these  so-called  benefits  are  a  danger- 
ous illusion. 

Foreign  capital  could  leave  this  country  as 
fast  as  it  came  in.  Eventually  currency  trad- 
ers are  going  to  get  cold  feet  contemplating 
the  fundamental  contradiction  l>etween  a 
high  dollar  and  a  dangerously  flawed  U.S. 
trade  position.  If  they  decide  to  move  out  of 
the  dollar  quickly,  billions  could  leave  our 
country,  worsening  the  expected  crunch  be- 
tween the  credit  demands  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury and  the  private  sector.  Double  digit  in- 
terest rates  like  those  of  the  Carter  years 
would  t>e  a  distinct  possibility,  and  we  would 
be  headed  toward  another  global  recession. 

The  bottom  line  to  all  of  this  is  that 
unless  we  get  the  U.S.  budget  deficits  under 
control  there  is  little  hope  for  healthy,  ex- 
tended economic  expansion  for  either  the 
United  States  or  the  world— both  engine 
and  caboose  will  be  derailed. 

By  steadily  reducing  the  deficit  and  allow- 
ing the  dollar  to  decline  slowly  to  a  more  re- 
alistic value,  we  could  prevent  the  train 
wreck  ahead.  But  that  brings  us  to  the  ques- 
tion of  political  will.  The  old  adage  "where 
there's  a  will,  there's  a  way"  is  operative 
here.  And.  regrettably,  all  evidence  points  to 
a  lack  of  political  will  at  both  ends  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  this  year.  Raising  taxes, 
one  of  the  bitter  pills  that  must  be  swal- 
lowed to  bring  the  deficits  down,  doesn't 
play  well  in  New  Hampshire  or  anywhere 
else  in  an  election  year. 

Nonetheless,  a  group  of  responsible  and 
concerned  meml)ers  of  the  Senate  has  re- 
peatedly offered  to  work  with  the  Adminis- 
tration on  a  deficit  reduction  package.  Their 
overtures  have  l)een  consistently  spumed. 
And,  until  the  President's  State  of  the 
Union  address  last  night,  the  Administra- 
tion seemed  determined  to  stick  with  a 
policy  that  insures  another  12  months  of  de- 
clining trade  and  rising  deficits. 

I  welcome  the  President's  apparent 
change  of  heart  on  this  because  the  coun- 
try, and  the  rest  of  the  world,  cannot  afford 
to  wait  another  year  for  action.  We  must 
confront  the  deficits  now. 

Of  course,  this  is  also  a  delicate  issue  for 
the  Congress,  the  kind  of  issue  that  is  usual- 
ly saved  for  a  lame-duck  session  where  polit- 
ical damage  can  be  minimized.  So,  perhaps 
we  should  pursue  an  ingenious  solution  Sen- 
ator Tsongas  proposed  earlier  this  week. 
Confrontmg  the  lack  of  political  will  issue 
directly.  Senator  Tsongas  suggested  that 
the  Majority  Leader  convene  a  mini-Iame- 
duck  session  immediately  to  come  up  with  a 
deficit  reduction  package.  As  he  pointed 
out: 

There  are  four  of  us  in  this  body  not  run- 
ning for  reelection— myself.  Senator  Baker, 
and  the  distinguished  Senators  from  West 
Virginia  and  Texas.  Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr. 
Towor. 

One  lit>eral.  two  moderates,  one  conserva- 
tive. Two  Democrats  and  two  Republicans. 
The  symmetry  is  rather  clear.  .  .  . 

We  are  a  uniquely  positioned  foursome. 
Perhaps    we    can    provide    a    desperately 


needed  service  to  our  country  before  we 
return  to  private  life. 

I  endorse  Senator  Tsongas'  proposal.  Such 
a  service  is  so  desperately  needed  that  I  pre- 
dict that  winged  ducks  as  well  as  lame  ducks 
will  flock  to  the  cause.  I  hope  all  of  you 
here  today  will  do  your  part  pushing  for 
action  now  to  curb  these  fatal  deficits. 

The  deficits  are  like  a  drug.  We  are  enjoy- 
ing the  high  right  now,  but  we  will  pay  a 
price  for  them  far  beyond  any  transitory 
pleasure  they  might  give  us.  And  like  drug 
abusers,  we  hurt  not  only  ourselves  but 
those  around  us.  The  world  economy,  along 
with  the  United  States  economy,  is  going  to 
pay  the  price  for  our  folly. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SPEAK  ENGLISH.  PLEASE! 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  last 
September,  I  cosponsored  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  167.  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  designate  English  the 
official  language  of  the  Nation.  I  take 
pride  in  my  cosponsorship.  for  I  know 
that  the  protection  of  our  common 
language  is  an  urgent  item  worthy  of 
my  colleagues'  attention. 

I  have  been  asked  several  times  just 
what  it  is  that  this  amendment  would 
do.  and  I  want  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  respond  to  this  important  ques- 
tion. The  answer  may  well  disappoint 
those  who  believe  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  should  bring  about  pro- 
found and  fundamental  changes  in  our 
society.  The  English  language  amend- 
ment—the ELA— will  alter  very  little 
in  the  lives  of  most  Americans.  Ele- 
gant French  restaurants  will  continue 
to  print  French  menus;  seminarians 
will  continue  their  Latin  studies;  our 
Jewish  youngsters  will  continue  to 
attend  Hebrew  school;  opera  lovers 
will  still  hear  their  favorite  works  in 
Italian,  German,  or  French;  as  before, 
immigrant  families  and  friends  will 
meet  and  greet  each  other  in  their 
native  tongue;  high  schools  and  col- 
leges will  go  on  teaching  foreign  lan- 
guages as  an  academic  subject— hope- 
fully to  more  students  and  in  better 
ways  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
Our  precious  first  amendment  will 
continue  to  protect  free  speech,  as  it 
always  has  and  as  it  always  must. 

The  ELA.  then,  will  not  create  any 
great  upheavals  in  American  society, 
and  that,  indeed,  is  precisely  our  in- 
tention. It  will  formally  grant  a  meas- 
ure of  legal  protection  for  English,  our 
historic  language,  and  thus  assure 
that  its  primacy  does  not  ever  slip 
away  from  us. 


The  ELA  is  the  path  of  prudence. 
The  English  language  has  been  the 
centripetal  force  in  American  society, 
bringing  together  in  the  rewards  and 
obligations  of  citizenship  people  from 
all  races,  religions,  and  cultural  tradi- 
tions. Americans  know  instinctively 
that,  without  a  common  language,  our 
differences,  now  a  source  of  national 
strength  and  personal  pride,  would 
become  unmanageable  and  irreconcila- 
ble. For  that  reason,  our  definition  of 
American  citizenship  has  always  in- 
cluded an  acceptance— though  not  nec- 
essarily full  mastery— of  our  language. 

We  now  find  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  the  largest  immigration  wave  in 
American  history.  Because  so  many 
new  immigrants  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, we  are  drifting  toward  ever 
greater  quasi-official  recognition  of 
that  language.  For  too  long,  we  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  pressured  into 
giving  up  on  the  time-tested  ways  of 
acculturating  new  immigrants.  In  too 
many  cases,  we  have  permitted  Eng- 
lish to  take  a  back  seat  in  the  public 
schools,  while  we  instruct  non-English- 
speaking  students  in  their  native  lan- 
guage. We  have  acquiesced  to  separat- 
ing English  from  the  essence  of  citi- 
zenship, and  while  our  naturalization 
laws  still  call  for  a  knowledge  of 
simple  English,  our  voting  laws  require 
us  to  provide  ballots  and  voting  mate- 
rials in  certain  foreign  languages.  In- 
stead of  expecting  applicants  for  pub- 
licly subsidized  benefits  to  struggle 
with  standard  application  forms,  we 
have  taken  on  the  burden  of  translat- 
ing these  government  forms  into  the 
applicant's  native  language. 

The  same  trends  are  at  work  in 
State  and  local  governments.  In  30 
States,  an  applicant  for  a  driver's  li- 
cense need  not  know  English  to  get  an 
operator's  license— the  test  is  given  in 
the  applicant's  preferred  language. 
Some  States  have  given  civil  service 
examinations  in  a  foreign  language,  as 
well  as  professional  licensure  examina- 
tions in  such  fields  as  medicine,  engi- 
neering, and  nursing. 

What  started  out  nearly  two  decades 
ago  as  a  gesture  of  good  will  and  cour- 
tesy toward  those  newly  joining  our 
society  has  been  reinterpreted  as  a 
matter  of  "language  rights"  and.  all 
too  often,  this  has  been  accompanied 
by  resistance  to  the  learning  of  our 
common  language.  In  the  absence  of 
any  protection  or  formal  acknowlege- 
ment  of  the  uniqueness  of  English,  the 
trend  toward  the  total  acceptance  of 
non-English  speaking  citizens  into 
every  facet  of  society  will  continue  to 
grow.  On  the  contrary,  that  trend 
must  be  stemmed. 

The  suggestion  that  the  English  lan- 
guage amendment  is  the  antithesis  of 
bilingualism  is  unfounded.  Bilingual- 
ism— and  indeed  multilingualism— is 
absolutely  necessary,  if  not  the  pri- 
mary ingredient,  in  bringing  together 


the  peoples  of  the  various  nations  and 
cultures  of  this  world.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  encourage  such  interaction. 
What  must  be  discouraged  are  prac- 
tices which  allow  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try not  to  learn  English. 

Therefore,  in  fact,  the  ELA  is  op- 
posed to  monolingualism  where  the 
language  is  not  English.  In  order  for 
this  country  to  strengthen  and  in 
order  for  its  individual  citizens  to 
progress,  to  achieve  higher  goals,  and 
to  compete  with  fellow  citizens  in  edu- 
cation, in  employment,  and  in  political 
stature,  we  must  all  know  English. 
Our  former  colleague.  Sam  Hayakawa 
of  California,  said  it  best  when  he 
noted: 

The  language  we  share  is  at  the  core  of 
the  identity  as  citizens,  and  our  ticket  to 
full  participation  in  American  political  life. 
We  can  speak  any  language  we  want  at  the 
dinner  table,  but  English  is  the  language  of 
public  discourse,  of  the  marketplace,  and  of 
the  voting  booth. 

An  indication  of  the  support  for  Sam 
Hayakawa's  position  on  the  language 
issue  is  the  extraordinary  success  of 
U.S.  English,  a  national  public  interest 
organization  founded  just  a  year  ago 
by  him.  upon  his  retirement  from  this 
body.  The  organization  has  publicized 
the  plight  of  English  and  the  growth 
of  language  separatism,  and  the  re- 
sponse from  the  American  people  has 
been  most  extraordinary.  People  all 
over  the  country  are  coming  to  the 
fore  to  defend  our  common  language 
from  further  displacement,  and  we  are 
beginning  to  see  the  protection  of 
English  arise  as  a  potent  political  issue 
that  we  would  ignore  at  our  peril. 

Prudent  legislators  will  look  at  all 
these  trends- the  record  immigration 
we  are  experiencing,  the  new  resist- 
ance to  the  acceptance  of  English,  the 
laissez-faire  language  policies  now  in 
effect;  they  will  note  the  strong  desire 
of  American  people  to  preser\'e  the 
language  that  holds  us  together;  and 
they  will  review  available  options,  see 
the  benign  effect  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  and  they  will  decide  that 
the  national  interest  will  be  well 
served  by  such  legislation. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  leave 
behind,  as  a  permanent  legacy  to  t;en- 
erations  of  Americans  yet  unborn,  the 
instrument  of  our  social  cohesion  and 
of  our  national  unity.  A  greater  gift  no 
Congress  can  ever  hope  to  bestow. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  endeavor. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  withhold? 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  276d-276g.  as  amended,  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  delegation  to  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group  during  the  2d  session  of 
the  98th  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
Puerto  Rico,  on  March  8-12.  1984:  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Pack  WOOD),  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattingly).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible). 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
banes). 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes  each. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  GAN- 
DHI'S DEATH:  POIGNANT  RE- 
MINDER OF  THE  NEED  FOR 
RATIFICATION  OF  THE  GENO- 
CIDE CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  36 
years  ago  today,  Mohandas  Gandhi, 
affectionately  known  by  his  people  as 
the  Mahatma  or  great  soul  of  India, 
was  tragically  slain  by  a  young  Brah- 
min extremist.  The  loss  that  day  was 
not  just  India's  alone;  it  was  a  loss 
shared  by  the  entire  world. 

And  who  was  Gandhi?  In  a  phrase, 
he  was  a  man  of  peace.  One  of  those 
rare  individuals  who  refused  to  accept 
the  world  as  he  found  it.  Determined 
to  make  it  a  better  place.  Determined 
to  raise  the  level  of  self-respect  of  his 
fellow  countrymen.  Determined  to 
unite  and  free  his  people  from  colonial 
rule. 

One  of  the  great  humanitarians  of 
our  time,  Gandhi's  philosophy  was  a 
complex  amalgam  of  passive  resistance 
and  active  cooperation— a  pacifist  phi- 
losophy which  won  the  hearts  of  the 
British  people  and  freedom  for  an 
entire  subcontinent. 

But    as    the    Oscar-winning    movie. 

Gandhi,"  so  accurately  portrayed, 
emancipation  came  only  at  a  great 
price.  The  violence  borne  of  the  iron 
colonial  grip  was  all  too  quickly  sup- 
planted by  violence  based  on  religious 
hatred. 

To  the  very  end  Gandhi  used  every 
means  at  his  disposal  to  quell  the  reli- 
gious and  political  in-fighting  to 
permit  his  people  to  get  on  with  the 
tasks  of  development.  Tragically, 
Gandhi  was  killed  by  the  very  forces 
that  he  so  energetically  opposed.  And 


today  those  forces— religious  rivalry, 
ethnic  hatred— still  hold  sway  in  far 
too  many  parts  of  the  globe. 

But  Gandhi's  life  is  not  a  story  of  fu- 
tility. It  is  a  life  which  is  both  an  in- 
spiration and  a  challenge.  If  one  man 
can  face  such  overwhelming  odds,  with 
such  courage  and  determination,  what 
more  can  we  do  to  further  these  same 
goals  of  peace  and  respect  for  human 
rights? 

Mr.  President,  each  of  us  in  this 
room  have  a  unique  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  development  of 
human  rights  law,  which  will  help  to 
safeguard  the  very  principles  for 
which  Gandhi  ultimately  gave  his  life. 

We  can  give  our  advice  and  consent 
to  the  numerous  human  rights  treaties 
that  are  still  awaiting  Senate  ratifica- 
tion, begirming  with  the  Genocide 
Convention.  That  treaty  is  a  particu- 
larly appropriate  starting  point. 

Why?  Because  it  begins  with  the 
most  fundamental  and  sacred  right 
known  to  man— the  right  to  live— for 
all  ethnic,  racial,  religious,  and  nation- 
al groups. 

Approved  by  the  United  Nations  at 
the  urging  of  the  American  delegation, 
the  Genocide  Convention  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  General  Assembly  the 
same  year  as  Ghandi's  death.  And  de- 
spite numerous  endorsements  from 
successive  administrations  and  careful 
consideration  and  support  from  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
we  have  yet  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  former  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  once  remarked,  "We 
should  have  been  the  first  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention." 

My  prayer  today  is  that  we  will  not 
be  the  last. 


ONE  PERSON  CAN  MAKE  A 
DIFFERENCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  enduring  strengths  of  our 
Nation  is  the  willingness  of  one  neigh- 
bor to  help  another  in  time  of  need. 
That  spirit  of  voluntarism  is  so  much 
a  part  of  the  fabric  of  America  that  we 
often  fail  to  recognize  it. 

At  a  time  of  overreaching  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy  .it  is  important  to 
once  again  recall  that  one  person  can 
make  a  difference.  One  such  person 
living  and  working  in  Wisconsin  is  Dr. 
Bill  Needier. 

For  the  past  7  years  Bill  Needier  has 
devoted  hundreds  of  hours  of  his  own 
time  in  volur.eer  .-ervice  in  helping 
the  unemployed  obtain  jobs.  His  job 
forum  organs  -.ation  has  no  paid  staff 
and  yet  provic  es  thousands  of  hours  of 
job  search  training  and  counseling  for 
jobseekers  thro.igh  seminars  and  sup- 
port groups.  All  jf  these  activities  cost 
the  taxpayers  absolutely  nothing. 

Bill  Needier  is  a  management  train- 
ing consultant.  But  much  of  his  time  is 
devoted  to  volunteer  work  with  the 
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unemployed.  Each  week  in  the  Mil- 
waukee area  there  is  a  group  meeting 
that  is  attended  by  hundreds  of  job- 
seekers.  Each  week  Bill  Needier  and  a 
volunteer  guest  speaker  discuss  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  job  market  with  the 
unemployed.  He  has  also  established 


throughout  history  indeed  do  have  a 
long  record  of  Justifying  any  kind  of 
lying,  cheating,  and  surreptitious  vio- 
lations of  treaties  if  they  think  they 
can  get  away  with  it.  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  verification  is  a  recognition  of 
this  fact  and  the  provision  of  suffi- 


the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  its  one  tool,  onsite  inspection 
of  nuclear  facilities  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  di- 
version of  peaceful  nuclear  material  to 
weapons  purposes.  Unfortunately  the 
three  or  four  countries  most  suspect  of 
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have  the  alleged  violations  been  militarily 
dangerous  enough  to  jeopardize  the  arms 
control  process  by  outright  public  accusa- 
tions. 

The  Reagan  report  thus  marks  a  signifi- 
cant departure  from  past  practice.  Earlier 
administrations  pursued  compliance  issues 

t htmiiirV^    nnrmn]    HinlonnQtip   rViannolc    anH    a 


only  detract  from  America's  ability  to  pro- 
mote national  security. 


SENATOR  MATSUNAGA  AWARD- 
ED HONORARY  DOCTOR  OF 
LAWS  DEGREE  BY  UNIVERSITY 


rw    UA\X7ATT 


"There  was.  at  that  time,  a  visiting  profes- 
sor of  speech  at  the  university,  a  Dr.  Larrie. 
She  came  forth  with  the  theory  that  you 
could  not  teach  Orientals  in  Hawaii  good 
English.  There  was  a  difference  In  the  voice 
mechanism,  she  said. 

"Mrs.  Bukeley  was  aghast.  She  would 
challenee  this,  and  she  picked  me  as  her 
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unemployed.  Each  week  in  the  Mil- 
waukee area  there  is  a  group  meeting 
that  is  attended  by  hundreds  of  job- 
seekers.  Each  week  Bill  Needier  and  a 
volunteer  guest  speaker  discuss  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  job  market  with  the 
unemployed.  He  has  also  established 
smaller  job-seeking  sup(>ort  and 
networking  groups  throughout  south- 
eastern Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Needier  also  meets  with  individ- 
uals who  desire  or  need  one-on-one  as- 
sistance. He  encourages  people  to  call 
him  at  home  as  well  as  in  his  office. 

He  conducts  seminars  for  the  fami- 
lies of  unemployed  workers.  These 
workshops  offer  employment  and  psy- 
chological counseling  to  both  the  un- 
employed worker  and  his  or  her 
spouse.  He  has  presented  job-seeking 
skill  workshops  for  disabled  persons 
who  may  face  unusual  problems  in  the 
job  market. 

Bill  Needier  has  a  weekly  TV  show 
called  Job  Search  on  a  local  public 
broadcasting  station.  On  this  show  Dr. 
Needier  helps  jobseekers  in  the  audi- 
ence and  answers  questions  phoned  in 
by  people  watching  the  program  at 
home.  This  is  truly  a  great  story  of 
one  man's  enthusiastic  dedication  to 
helping  others  and  I  am  pleased  to  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  worked  with 
the  Wisconsin  Job  Service  and  I  am 
aware  of  the  fine  job  it  does.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  outstanding  pri- 
vate job  consulting  and  placement 
services  in  my  State.  But  there  is 
something  very  special  in  the  kind  of 
private  sector  voluntarism  exemplified 
by  Dr.  William  Needier  that  is  essen- 
tial if  all  the  unemployed  are  to  be 
helped.  This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  con- 
structive volunteer  work  that  will  keep 
our  Nation  great  and  growing. 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  CONTROL  VERI- 
FICATION: AN  OPPORTUNITY 
AND  A  PROBLEM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  in 
the  Friday,  January  27  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times.  Joel  Wit  writes  a 
brief  article  designed  to  put  verifica- 
tion of  nuclear  arms  control  agree- 
ments into  perspective.  Mr.  Wit  is  the 
deputy  director  of  the  project  on  arms 
control  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  Verification 
has  become  a  central  arms  control 
issue.  Indeed,  by  far  the  biggest  objec- 
tion to  nuclear  arms  control  has  con- 
stantly been  that  the  Russians  would 
cheat.  Critics  argue  that  they  would 
use  the  arms  control  agreement  to  de- 
ceive the  United  States  into  abandon- 
ing its  nuclear  arms  program.  Then 
they  would  proceed  to  move  vigorously 
ahead  with  research,  testing,  produc- 
tion, and  deployment  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. This  would  ultimately  give  the 
Soviet  Union  a  massive  advantage  and 
make  their  nuclear  power  supreme. 
The     Soviets      like      many      nations 


throughout  history  indeed  do  have  a 
long  record  of  justifying  any  kind  of 
lying,  cheating,  and  surreptitious  vio- 
lations of  treaties  if  they  think  they 
can  get  away  with  it.  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  verification  is  a  recognition  of 
this  fact  and  the  provision  of  suffi- 
cient monitoring  and  inspection  to 
assure  that  neither  side  can  get  away 
with  cheating.  A  verification  system 
does  not  have  to  be  perfect.  It  does  not 
have  to  provide  an  ironclad  100-per- 
cent assurance  that  any  departure 
from  any  clause  of  the  treaty  will  be 
instantly  exposed.  It  does  have  to  be 
sufficiently  strong  and  effective  to 
detect  any  violation  which  as  Mr.  Wit 
argues  could  be  detected  before  posing 
a  threat  to  our  national  security.  This 
should  be  the  hard,  practical  test  of 
any  verfication  system:  Would  the  ver- 
ification alert  this  country  to  any 
cheating  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  would  give  the  Soviets  a 
significant  nuclear  advantage  and 
would  it  alert  us  to  the  cheating  in 
time  to  permit  us  to  take  those  steps 
necessary  to  prevent  the  U.S.S.R.  from 
achieving  decisive  nuclear  superiority? 
This  should  not  be  difficult.  Former 
CIA  Director  William  Colby  has  testi- 
fied that  satellite  reconnaissance  can 
t>e  counted  upon  to  give  us  the  kind  of 
direct  intelligence  we  need  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Soviet  Union  was  in 
the  process  of  producing  or  deploying 
sufficient  nuclear  weapons  in  violation 
of  an  arms  control  treaty  to  consitute 
a  threat  to  our  national  security.  And 
William  Colby  as  a  tough  and  compe- 
tent former  head  of  this  Nation's  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  is  about  as 
well  qualified  a  witness  to  make  this 
judgment  as  this  country  has.  Also  we 
have  the  technological  capability  to 
monitor  far  smaller  tests  than  the  150 
kiloton  underground  nuclear  test  now 
permitted  by  agreement.  We  could  ne- 
gotiate a  lower  limit  and  effectively 
verify  compliance.  But  overall  this 
Senator  would  also  press  hard  for  on- 
the-spot  inspection  without  notice  by 
international  investigators  with  both 
United  States  and  Soviet  representa- 
tives included.  Many  argue  that  the 
Soviets  will  not  agree  to  such  verifica- 
tion. This  Senator  believes  that  for 
many  reasons  especially  because  an  ef- 
fective nuclear  freeze  would  be  to  the 
great  interest  of  both  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  United  States— that  they  would 
agree. 

Mr.  President  there  is  another 
reason  why  the  superpowers  should 
strive  to  achieve  on  the  spot  inspec- 
tion as  part  of  a  nuclear  arms  control 
treaty.  The  most  serious  threat  of  nu- 
clear war  will  come  from  nuclear  pro- 
liferation. As  more  and  more  countries 
develop  nuclear  arsenals,  the  pros- 
pects of  preventing  a  nuclear  war 
somewhere,  sometime  initiated  by 
some  country  sharply  decrease.  The 
one  safeguard  we  have  established  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  arms  is 


the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  its  one  tool,  onsite  inspection 
of  nuclear  facilities  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  di- 
version of  peaceful  nuclear  material  to 
weapons  purposes.  Unfortunately  the 
three  or  four  countries  most  suspect  of 
such  diversion  have  refused  to  sign  the 
nonproliferation  treaty  and  refuse  to 
permit  international  onsite  inspection. 
The  single,  most  persuasive  action  the 
superpowers  could  take  to  persuade 
these  countries  to  agree  to  the  treaty 
and  the  necessary  inspecton  would  be 
for  the  superpowers  themselves  to 
submit  to  on-the-spot  investigation  to 
determine  if  they  are  abiding  by  a  nu- 
clear freeze.  Incidentally  this  may  also 
constitute  the  most  persuasive  argu- 
ment for  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  onsite 
inspection.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  consist- 
ently demonstrated  a  far  stronger  con- 
cern about  the  dangers  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation than  the  United  States  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  nuclear  prolif- 
eration represents  the  biggest  threat 
to  Russia's  superpower  status. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  agree  with 
those  who  contend  that  there  will 
never  be  a  perfect,  no-risk  solution. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  live  with  the 
terrible  reality  and  danger  of  nuclear 
weapons  as  long  as  mankind  inhabits 
this  planet.  As  Mr.  Wit  wisely  ob- 
served: "There  is  no  such  thing  in 
arms  control  as  100  percent  perfect  as- 
surance. Doubts  concerning  Soviet 
compliance  with  arms  control  will  per- 
sist as  long  as  we  pursue  arms  con- 
trol." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  the  Friday. 
January  27  New  York  Times  to  which 
I  have  referred  by  Joel  Wit  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

Verification  Myopia 
(By  Joel  S.  Wit) 

Washington.— A  Reagan  Administration 
report  has  charged  the  Russians  with  com- 
mitting "violations  or  probable  violations" 
of  several  arms  control  agreements.  The  re- 
port's conclusions  are  disturbing.  But  the 
Administration's  tendency  to  use  the  issue 
for  Its  own  purposes— to  mollify  conserva- 
tive critics  at  home,  for  example— Is  also  dis- 
turbing. Why?  Because  verification  is  quick- 
ly becoming  the  single  most  important 
standard  by  which  all  arms  control  propos- 
als should  be  judged.  The  day  may  be  ap- 
proaching when  our  obsession  with  verifica- 
tion overwhelms  and  defeats  our  desire  for 
arms  control. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  the  United 
States  has  often  had  doubts  about  Soviet 
adherence  to  arms  control  agreements,  in- 
cluding the  limited  test  ban  treaty,  the  first 
strategic  arms  limitation  agreement,  the 
antlbalUstic  missile  treaty,  the  threshold 
test  ban  and  the  second  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation agreement.  Until  recently,  however, 
the  question  of  Soviet  compliance  has  not 
been  black  or  white.  In  most  rases,  intelli- 
gence data  has  t>een  ambiguous,  and  cate- 
gorical accusations  of  cheating  difficult.  Nor 
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have  the  alleged  violations  been  militarily 
dangerous  enough  to  jeopardize  the  arms 
control  process  by  outright  public  accusa- 
tions. 

The  Reagan  report  thus  marks  a  signifi- 
cant departure  from  past  practice.  Earlier 
administrations  pursued  compliance  issues 
through  normal  diplomatic  channels  and  a 
confidential  commission  set  up  by  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  treaty.  The  success  of  these 
efforts  has  varied.  The  Kremlin  has  never 
been  particularly  forthcoming.  When  super- 
power relations  have  been  good  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  more  responsive.  When  bad. 
they  have  not  been  responsive. 

Increasingly,  however,  despite  the  uncer- 
tain nature  of  past  Soviet  "violations,"  veri- 
fication has  become  a  politically  volatile 
issue.  During  the  debate  over  the  first  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  treaty,  verification  was 
mentioned  only  in  passing.  Eight  years  (and 
numerous  violations)  later,  verification 
became  a  major  issue  In  the  debate  over  the 
second  strategic  arms  limitation  treaty. 

Why  did  the  Issue  liecome  so  much  more 
controversial?  Most  Americans  were  unpre- 
pared for  what  turned  out  to  be  standard 
Russian  operating  procedure— generally  to 
abide  by  agreements  while  probing  their 
ambiguities— and.  when  this  practice 
became  clear,  many  Americans  were 
shocked.  On  top  of  all  this.  It  has  been  al- 
leged since  that  past  administrations  cov- 
ered up  Soviet  violations  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  arms  control  process. 

The  net  result  is  that  most  Americans 
have  been  disillusioned  by  the  whole  experi- 
ence. Whereas  verification  was  viewed,  once 
upon  a  time,  as  merely  one  standard  by 
which  agreements  were  judged,  it  has  now 
become  the  sine  qua  non  of  arms  control  ef- 
forts. 

The  next  generation  of  small,  more  mobile 
nuclear  weapons  will  complicate  matters 
even  further.  In  particular,  the  cruise  mis- 
siles that  we  are  about  to  deploy  in  Western 
Europe  and  small  mobile  weapons  such  as 
the  Americaji  Mldgetman  and  the  Soviet 
SS-X-25  are  difficult  to  monitor  with  satel- 
lites and  other  so-called  national  technical 
means. 

How.  then,  can  simplistic  notions  be  dis- 
pelled and  verification  brought  back  Into  its 
proper  perspective?  First,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  there  are  no  clear-cut  "good  guys" 
and  "bad  guys"  when  It  comes  to  following 
arms  control  agreements.  The  United  States 
has  also  skirted  the  edge  of  treaty  viola- 
tions, although  less  often  than  the  Soviet 
Union  has.  Between  1963  and  1974.  for  ex- 
ample, radioactivity  from  several  American 
underground  tests  leaked  Into  the  atmos- 
phere and  crossed  national  boundaries,  ap- 
parently in  violation  of  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty. 

Even  more  important,  the  United  States 
must  ask  itself  what  It  wants  out  of  arms 
control,  how  much  risk  it  is  willing  to  accept 
and  how  much  uncertainty  It  can  tolerate. 
Is  it  wise  to  strive  for  increasingly  alr-tigh;. 
verification  if  that  means  foregoing  impor- 
tant arms  control  provisions?  Or  should  we 
learn  to  live  with  less  verifiable  agreements, 
whose  violation  could  nevertheless  be  de- 
tected before  posing  a  threat  to  our  national 
security? 

There  is  no  such  thing,  in  arms  control,  as 
100  percent  perfect  assurance.  Doubts  con- 
cerning Soviet  compliance  will  persist  as 
long  as  we  pursue  arms  control.  Public  and 
official  charges  of  Soviet  violations,  except 
in  those  instances  where  the  abuses  consti- 
tute a  direct  threat  to  American  security, 
are  likely  to  make  matters  worse.  They  will 


only  detract  from  America's  ability  to  pro- 
mote national  security. 


SENATOR  MATSUNAGA  AWARD- 
ED HONORARY  DOCTOR  OF 
LAWS  DEGREE  BY  UNIVERSITY 
OF  HAWAII 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  our  col- 
league and  my  dear  friend.  Spark  Mat- 
suNAGA,  was  recently  awarded  an 
"Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws"  degree  by 
the  University  of  Hawaii.  This  distinc- 
tion is  especially  significant  because 
Spark,  as  a  University  of  Hawaii  un- 
dergraduate in  the  late  thirties,  over- 
came obstacles  of  economic  hardship 
and  social  injustice.  He  not  only  over- 
came these  barriers;  he  removed  them 
for  countless  others. 

The  struggle  to  succeed  shaped 
Spark  Matsunaga  as  a  man  of  charac- 
ter and  a  leader  of  courage.  In  honor- 
ing Spark,  we  honor  a  scholar,  war 
hero  and  dedicated  public  servant. 

Hawaii  is  fortunate  to  have  Spark  as 
a  Senator;  I  am  privileged  to  know 
Senator  Matsunaga  as  a  colleague  and 
a  friend.  This  occasion  provides  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  reflect  on  the 
fascinating  background  of  this  es- 
teemed individual.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  two  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Star-Bulletin.  Dec.  16.  19831 

Those  Days  of  Tough  Lessons 

(By  Lois  Taylor) 

At  3:30  Siuiday  afternoon,  another  class 
will  graduate  from  the  University  of  Hawaii 
in  a  formal  commencement  ceremony  at 
Blaisdell  Center.  The  commencement  ad- 
dress will  be  given  by  U.S.  Senator  Spark 
Matsunaga.  who  will  also  receive  an  honor- 
ary Doctor  of  Laws. 

Matsunaga  Is  a  1941  graduate  of  the  uni- 
versity, having  attended  In  those  difficult 
last  few  years  of  peace  and  the  easing  of  the 
Great  Depression.  One  evening  late  last 
month  In  his  Washington.  D.C..  office.  Mat- 
sunaga discussed  with  two  of  his  aides  his 
four  years  as  an  undergraduate  on  the 
Manoa  campus. 

The  recollections  were  taped  and  replayed 
this  week  In  his  Honolulu  office,  and  they 
proved  to  be  an  Insight  on  a  time  when  uni- 
versity educations  weren't  taken  for  grant- 
ed. 

The  background  sound  is  a  crackling 
noise,  explained  as  the  rattling  of  the  wrap- 
pers on  the  take-out  fried  fish  sandwiches 
everybody  was  eating.  But  otherwise,  the 
tape  is  occupied  by  a  steady  monologue  In 
the  senator's  sterling  diction.  This  came  not 
from  his  years  at  Harvard  Law  School,  but 
from  coaching  from  a  University  of  Hawaii 
speech  teacher  when  he  was  a  20-year-old 
freshman.  Matsunaga  explains: 

"All  freshman  were  required  to  take  a 
speech  course  In  those  days.  So  I  registered, 
and  I  happened  to  get  Into  Luclnda  Buke- 
ley's  class.  (Widow  of  Honolulu  businessman 
Rudolph  Bukeley.  she  was  a  member  of  the 
UH  speech  department  between  1936  and 
1943.  and  was  founding  president  of  the 
Footlights  Club,  forerunner  of  Honolulu 
Community  Theater.) 


"There  was.  at  that  time,  a  visiting  profes- 
sor of  speech  at  the  university,  a  Dr.  Larrie. 
She  came  forth  with  the  theory  that  you 
could  not  teach  Orientals  In  Hawaii  good 
English.  There  was  a  difference  in  the  voice 
mechanism,  she  said. 

■Mrs.  Bukeley  was  aghast.  She  would 
challenge  this,  and  she  picked  me  as  her 
guinea  pig.  I  spoke  pidgin— I'm  from  Kauai. 
I  couldn't  sound  'th'  or  distinguish  between 
the  long  1'  and  the  short  T  ("teek "  for 
"thick"). 

She  became  my  Pygmalion.  She  took  me 
into  her  house  on  Diamond  Head  and  had 
me  listen  to  her  collection  of  Shakespeare 
recordings  by  Maurice  Evans  and  John  and 
Lionel  Barrymore.  She  let  me  sit  there  and 
listen  to  the  recordings,  and  then  asked  me 
to  repeat  the  sounds,  reading  from  Shake- 
speare. She  really  worked  with  me. 

•I  was  In  a  play  at  the  UH  Theater  Guild 
in  1939.  Every  year  there  was  a  diction 
award,  a  gold  medal  for  the  actor  or  actress 
with  the  best  diction.  I  won  In  my  sopho- 
more year.  It  was  like  getting  an  Academy 
Award.  Nobody  knew  who  won  imtil  they 
brought  In  the  envelope.  It  was  given  at  the 
school  assembly  at  Parrlngton  Hall. 

"When  It  was  announced  that  I  was  the 
winner,  I  went  onstage  to  get  my  award. 
Mrs.  Bukeley  ran  up  on  the  stage,  she 
hugged  me  and  she  said.  We  did  it.  Sparky, 
we  did  It.'  She  proved  that  an  Oriental  could 
be  taught  to  speak  English.  After  gradua- 
tion I  volunteered  for  the  service,  and  when 
the  Honolulu  Battalion  went  overseas,  she 
wrote  me  regularly  at  the  battlefront." 

Asked  by  an  aide  how  he  got  to  the  uni- 
versity In  the  first  place.  Matsunaga  paused, 
and  then  said,  "I  lived  at  the  Okumura 
Home.  Rev.  Takie  Okumura  ran  a  dormitory 
where  I  stayed.  I  was  from  a  poverty-strick- 
en family.  I  could  never  have  gone  to  the 
university  If  I  hadn't  won  a  contest  that  the 
Garden  Island  Publishing  Co.  ran  every  two 
or  three  years,  a  subscription  contest. 

•In  1937.  I  won  $1,000.  I  gave  my  folks 
$600  and  I  kept  $400.  and  I  begged  them  to 
let  me  go  to  the  University  of  Hawaii.  The 
family  was  so  in  debt,  but  the  $600  paid  a 
substantial  part  of  it.  The  minister  and  his 
family  at  the  Hanapepe  Christian  Church 
were  so  impressed  that  they  arranged  for 
me  to  stay  with  Rev.  Okumura. 

'I  had  free  room  and  board  if  I  would  su- 
pervise the  boys'  dorm.  I  had  graduated 
from  high  school  at  16  and  been  out  of 
school  for  four  years— and  was  now  20. 1  had 
worked  as  a  stevedore  and  was  strong  as 
hell.  I  could  command  the  respect  of  the 
boys.  We  had  to  chop  wood  every  day  for 
the  community  baths,  one  for  the  boys,  one 
for  the  girls.  We  heated  the  water  with  fire- 
wood. 

"I  also  had  to  teach  Sunday  school,  so  I 
studied  the  Bible,  and  I  came  from  a  family 
where  my  father  was  a  Shinto  priest." 

Okimjura  was  the  first  Christian  mission- 
ary from  Japan  sent  to  Hawaii,  arriving  in 
the  islands  in  1894  on  a  three-year  contract 
with  the  Hawaiian  Board  of  Missions  to 
work  among  the  early  Japanese  immigrants 
to  the  Hawaiian  kingdom.  He  served  at  the 
Nuuanu  Congregational  Church  before 
founding  the  Makiki  Christian  Church  in 
1914. 

When  the  present  building  was  erected  in 
1931,  it  was  his  proposal  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  Lord  Hisahide  Matsunaga.  a  Christian 
feudal  lord  who  built  a  castle  in  Japan  in 
1560  for  use  as  a  church.  The  new  church 
was  also  designed  as  a  Japanese  castle,  and 
Is  a  landmark  on  Pensacola  Street  across 
from  McKlnley  High  School. 
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"I  got  up  at  6  every  morning. "  Matsunaga 
continued.  "I  was  In  the  ROTC  program  and 
had  to  be  on  campus  by  7  a.m.  Rev.  Oku- 
mura really  liked  me.  He  owned  a  banana 
wagon— you  Imow.  a  station  wagon.  He  knew 
I  was  having  a  rough  time  and  needed 
money. 

•Ho    fnlrt    me     'Tf   vnil    Will    oav    fOF   the   (taS 


ume  in  the  center-he  felt  sorry  for  me. 
Clopton  was  subsidizing  me.  Afterwards.  I 
thanked  him." 

Matsunaga  was  chief  justice  in  the  high 
school  student  government,  but  held  no 
elective  office  at  the  university.  "We  had  a 
very  heated  student-l>ody  election,  but 
Walter  Chuck  beat  me  by  six  or  seven  votes. 


are  educated.  In  the  home.  In  the  church,  in 
the  school  and  in  the  community  at  large, 
results  In  attitudes  favorable  to  war    .  . 

■Other  agencies  In  the  community  serve 
their  share.  War  trophies  in  museums  and 
parks,  parades,  over-emphasis  of  the  sensa- 
tional by  newspapers  and  magazines,  all 
tend  to  bring  out  the  warlike  feelings  of  the 
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ly  a  text  on  fighting  by  a  Japanese  sa- 
murai of  the  17th  century.  A  literal 
translation  of  a  few  of  the  sectioris  in- 
cludes such  headings  as  "To  Stab  at 
the  Face."  "To  Stab  the  Heart,"  "The 
Slapping  Away  Parry,"  and,  "The 
Order  of  OoDonents  When  Fighting 
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The  pressing  need  to  rebuild  in  the 
sorry  aftermath  of  World  War  II  rein- 
forced the  drive  and  direction  which  is 
so  apparent  in  the  Japanese  system. 
Stark  necessity  gave  rise  to  startlingly 
clear  objectives,  and,  bolstered  by  a 
highly  self-contained  and  homogene- 


school  juniors  throughout  Japan  recit- 
ing the  contents  of  the  same  page, 
from  the  same  textbook  at  nearly  the 
same  hour  on  any  given  day.  This  ap- 
proach has  its  obvious  drawbacks— it 
does  not  encourage  the  development 
of  imagination  or  creativity.  What  it 
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"I  got  up  at  6  every  morning."  Matsunaga 
continued.  "I  was  in  the  ROTC  program  and 
had  to  be  on  campus  by  7  a.m.  Rev.  Oku- 
mura  really  liked  me.  He  owned  a  banana 
wagon— you  Imow.  a  station  wagon.  He  Imew 
I  was  having  a  rough  time  and  needed 
money. 

He  told  me.  If  you  will  pay  for  the  gas 
and  oil.  you  can  charge  the  dorm  students  5 
cents  each  way  for  a  ride  to  school.'  That 
was  cheaper  than  HRT  (the  bus)  in  those 
days,  and  then  I'd  have  the  use  of  the  sta- 
tion wagon.  So  I  drove  two  trips  each  morn- 
ing and  made  $16  a  month.  (The  dorm.  Mat- 
sunaga explains  later,  was  located  on  King 
Street  across  from  the  old  Civic  Auditori- 
um.) 

•When  I  was  in  advanced  ROTC  In  my 
junior  year.  I  earned  $8  a  month,  and  I  had 
a  job  feeding  white  mice  in  a  (nutrition) 
program  on  food.  I  became  so  conscious  of 
what  to  eat.  If  the  mice  has  starch  only, 
they  lost  all  their  hair.  I  was  paid  $14  a 
month,  so  I  was  earning  in  excess  of  $35  a 
month.  I  has  free  room  and  board,  so  I  sent 
home  $25  of  that  to  my  mother. 

When  I  graduated,  she  presented  me 
with  a  bank  passbook  with  all  those  deposits 
in  it.  It  added  up  to  $2,000.  my  graduation 
gift.  It  was  all  the  money  I  had  sent  home, 
plus  the  money  from  the  eggs  she  sold  from 
the  stock  of  chickens  I  raised  betore  I  went 
to  the  university.  She  saved  all  of  it.  It  hit 
me  when  she  showed  me  the  passbook." 

Matsunaga.  one  of  seven  children,  was  the 
first  in  his  family  to  attend  the  University 
of  Hawaii.  His  brothers  and  sisters  raised 
the  funds  to  send  their  parents  to  the  com- 
mencement ceremony. 

That  was  a  big  thing,  to  go  to  Oahu.  You 
went  on  the  Waialeale  inter-island  steam- 
ship." Mauunaga  said.  I  used  to  go  by 
steerage.  They  put  you  up  on  the  deck  with 
the  freight,  and  you  paid  $4  each  way.  First 
class  was  $8  or  $10.  big  money  in  those  days. 
I  graduated  with  honors.  We  didn't  have 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  then— it  was  required  that 
the  university  president  must  be  a  member 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  to  have  a  chapter  on  the 
campus.  When  I  applied  for  admission  to 
Harvard  Law  School.  Gregg  Sinclair  had 
become  president  of  the  university.  He 
wrote  a  letter  of  recommendation  and  said 
that  if  we  had  had  a  chapter.  I  would  have 
been  elected  to  it. 

"I  majored  in  education  and  speech.  I  had 
already  set  my  mind  on  politics.  In  my 
junior  year  at  Kauai  High  School,  Robert 
W.  Clopton  was  a  teacher  and  counselor, 
and  he  was  later  dean  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  He  was  preaching 
about  American  democracy  in  school  one 
day.  the  principles  of  equality. 

■'I  asked  him.  Is  it  in  the  name  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  to  pay  a  white  man  doing 
the  same  work  as  an  Oriental  three  times 
the  wages  paid  to  the  Oriental?'  Much  to  his 
credit,  he  did  his  own  investigation.  One 
week  later  he  called  me  in  and  said.  Sparky, 
you  were  right.  You  know  how  to  change 
this  situation? 

■  Change  the  laws.  You  become  a  law- 
maker, a  legislator.  Get  yourself  elected  to 
office.'  This  was  in  1933.  You  know.'  he 
said.  Hawaii  will  become  a  state  some  day 
and  1 11  like  to  see  you  become  a  state  sena- 
tor." By  God.  he  put  the  bug  in  me. 

"If  you  took  a  word  to  his  class  from  your 
reading— if  he  could  not  define  it  and  use  it 
in  a  sentence,  and  you  could,  he  gave  you  a 
nickel.  That  bought  lunch.  I  used  to  win 
every  time.  I  though  I  was  a  smart  kid.  but  I 
learned  subsequently— I  used  to  bring 
musubi  for  lunch  every  day.  a  rice  ball  with 


ume  in  the  center- he  felt  sorry  for  me. 
Clopton  was  subsidizing  me.  Afterwards.  I 
thanked  him." 

Matsunaga  was  chief  justice  in  the  high 
school  student  govenunent.  but  held  no 
elective  office  at  the  university.  "We  had  a 
very  heated  student-body  election,  but 
Walter  Chuck  beat  me  by  six  or  seven  votes. 
After  the  election,  a  friend  said.  Masayuki 
Matsunaga.'  (the  way  he  was  listed  on  the 
ballot).  Is  that  your  brother?'  The  votes  I 
missed  were  the  people  who  didn't  know 
that  Masayuki  was  Sparky."  he  said. 

■I  was  a  member  of  the  debate  club.  I  was 
a  cheerleader.  I  played  inter-class  football. 
(Chief  Justice)  Bill  Richardson  played  on 
the  same  team.  I  was  in  the  Theater  Guild, 
and  I  kept  up  my  scholarship."  But  Matsu- 
naga wouldn't  join  the  fraternity  for  Japa- 
nese students. 

"I  refused.  I  said.  'What  we  should  be 
doing  is  doing  away  with  racial  clubs.' 
Hakuba  Kai's  constitution  limited  member- 
ship to  boys  of  Japanese  ancestry.  Then  I 
thought.  While  I'm  on  the  outside.  I  can  do 
nothing.'  So  I  joined  and  set  out  to  be  presi- 
dent. 

•In  my  junior  year.  I  did.  I  talked  to  all  of 
the  members  about  changing  the  name  to 
Sigma  Lambda,  which  stood  for  white 
horse.'  the  translation  of  Hukuba  Kai.  I  got 
90  percent  of  the  membership  to  go  along 
with  me.  and  we  struck  out  the  restrictive 
racial  clause. 

•'I  then  took  on  the  project  for  Sigma 
Lamtxla.  to  expatriate  all  Japanese  in 
Hawaii.  We  set  up  tables  in  Hemenway  Hall 
for  all  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  who 
were  bom  before  1924.  The  law  said  they 
were  of  dual  citizenship.  I  was  a  dual  citizen. 
You  had  to  be  expatriated  from  Japan 
(deny  Japanese  citizenship)  to  gain  full  U.S. 
citizenship,  and  the  federal  service  refused 
to  employ  dual  citizens.  We  had  a  whole  lot. 
more  than  1.000.  register  with  us." 

The  senator  was  slowing  down— the  crack- 
ling on  the  tape  had  ceased,  suggesting  that 
the  sandwiches  had  been  eaten,  and  one  of 
the  aides  mentioned  a  committee  meeting. 
The  recorder  was  turned  off,  the  reminis- 
cences were  over,  but  the  memory  somehow 
persists  of  a  hungry  kid  from  a  loving 
family  who  worked  hard  and  made  it. 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Dec.  18. 
1983] 


Spark:  Man  or  Peace 

U.S.  Senator  Spark  Matsunaga  is  a  war 
hero  with  a  long  commitment  to  peace. 

Today  he  returns  to  his  alma  mater,  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  where  he  will  be 
awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree 
at  graduation  exercises.  Peace  will  be  among 
the  topics  of  his  address. 

Indeed,  that  topic  also  represents  a  home- 
coming for  the  senator,  who  was  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1941. 

Photos  from  that  era  show  Cadet  Major 
Spark  MaUunaga.  ROTC  Battalion  Com- 
mander. In  World  War  II  he  went  on  to 
become  a  captain  and  was  wounded  twice  in 
combat  while  serving  with  the  100th  Infan- 
try Battalion  in  Italy. 

But  before  that,  in  January  of  1938.  Mat- 
sunaga wrote  an  English  class  essay  that  is 
especially  interesting  in  light  of  his  activi- 
ties today.  Titled  "Let  Us  Teach  Our  People 
to  Want  Peace."  it  reads  in  part: 

What  makes  Americans  so  pugnacious? 
What  in  America  makes  it  so  easy  for  the 
recruiting  officer  and  so  hard  for  the  paci- 
fist? My  answer  is  this:  Because  the  feelings 
of  the  people  are  with  the  recruiting  offi- 
cer.' Why?  Because  the  process  by  which  we 


are  educated,  in  the  home,  in  the  church,  in 
the  school  and  in  the  community  at  large, 
results  in  attitudes  favorable  to  war  .  .  . 

•Other  agencies  in  the  community  serve 
their  share.  War  trophies  in  museums  and 
parks,  parades,  over-emphasis  of  the  sensa- 
tional by  newspapers  and  magazines,  all 
tend  to  bring  out  the  warlike  feelings  of  the 
people. 

"We  are  living  in  a  society  based  too  large- 
ly on  a  militaristic  foundation.  The  peace- 
loving  emotions  of  the  people  have  not  been 
cultivated. 

•'Wants  are  the  drives  of  all  human  action. 
If  we  want  peace  we  must  educate  people  to 
want  peace.  We  must  replace  attitudes  fa- 
vorable to  war  with  attitudes  opposed  to 
war  .  . 

Matsunaga  later  fought  in  World  War  II. 
He  has  since  supported  other  wars  when 
considered  necessary.  His  views  have 
evolved  since  1938.  to  be  sure. 

Yet  his  concern  for  peace  and  educating 
public  attitudes  clearly  remains.  He  is  the 
chief  sponsor  of  the  bill  that  would  have 
the  Federal  Government  launch  a  Peace 
Academy. 

It  is  fashionable  in  some  circles  to  say 
that  peace  is  like  motherhood;  everybody  is 
for  it.  so  there  Is  no  need  to  train  people  in 
its  pursuit. 

But  peace  is  not  simply  the  absence  of 
war.  or  something  that  can  be  perched  for- 
ever on  concepts  such  as  the  balance  of  nu- 
clear terror  or  Mutual  Assured  Destruction. 
We  need  military  people  who  think  about 
defense,  and  obviously  they  are  also  inter- 
ested In  peace,  even  In  courses  at  the  War 
College. 

But  we  also  need  people  who  approach 
peace  from  other  angles,  not  in  fuzzy- 
headed  terms  but  as  a  demanding  •■major," 
so  to  speak.  The  State  Department  and 
other  civilian  agencies  have  some,  but  this 
country  and  world  could  clearly  use  more 
persons  better  trained  to  think  hard  and 
Imaginatively  about  options  beyond  armed 
confrontation. 

Presidents  and  other  world  leaders  de- 
serve to  at  least  have  better  optioiis  avail- 
able, and  to  have  them  advanced  by  respect- 
ed advocates  in  and  out  of  government 

Hawaii.  In  fact,  has  not  just  one  but  two 
U.S.  Senators  who  are  highly  decorated  war 
heroes,  who  are  not  pacifists  but  strong  re- 
alists who  support  defense,  yet  who,  in  their 
somewhat  different  ways,  see  the  need  for 
peaceful  answers  in  a  world  that  could  drift 
into  nuclear  war.  In  that,  we  are  fortunate. 
This  is  Senator  Matsunaga's  day  at  the 
university,  just  as  the  Peace  Academy  is  his 
special  project.  And  he  deserves  to  be  hon- 
ored as  one  who  realizes  that  peace  must  be 
made  more  than  a  motherhood  issue. 
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JAPAN'S  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  recent 
interest  in  Japan  as  a  mociel  for  pro- 
ductivity and  economic  growth  has  ap- 
proached near  religious  proportions  in 
the  United  States.  Books  and  college 
courses  purporting  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons behind  the  Japanese  miracle  are 
being  generated  at  a  rate  far  surpass- 
ing the  Shogun  and  sushi  boom.  Con- 
sider the  extraordinary  popularity  of  a 
paperback  entitled  'The  Book  of  Five 
Rings:  The  Real  Art  of  Japanese  Man- 
agement." The  subtitle,  as  it  turns  out. 
is  very  misleading— the  book  is  actual- 


ly a  text  on  fighting  by  a  Japanese  sa- 
murai of  the  17th  century.  A  literal 
translation  of  a  few  of  the  sections  in- 
cludes such  headings  as  'To  Stab  at 
the  Face, "  "To  Stab  the  Heart,"  "The 
Slapping  Away  Parry,"  and,  "The 
Order  of  Opponents  When  Fighting 
Alone."  At  a  conference  on  Japanese 
management  in  New  York  City,  an  es- 
teemed professor  from  a  prestigious 
business  school  read  sections  of  this 
book  to  corporate  managers.  One  pas- 
sage he  read  was  as  follows:  "When 
you  want  to  see.  see  right  at  once. 
When  you  begin  to  think,  you  miss  the 
point." 

The  rather  sorry  spectacle  of  a  busi- 
ness school  professor  telling  corporate 
managers  not  to  think  could  well  lend 
credence  to  the  latent  fear  that 
Japan's  ascendancy  to  awe-inspiring 
economic  heights  is  evidence  of  an  in- 
fectious "yellow  peril"  inching  its  way 
into  the  nervous  system  of  corporate 
America.  One  is  forced  to  wonder 
whether  America's  fascination  with 
Japan  will  become  yet  another  reason 
for  the  decline  in  our  productivity. 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  these  excesses, 
a  backlash  has  begun  to  set  in,  and 
people  are  focusing  on  the  fact  that 
there  are  certain  disadvantages  to  the 
Japanese  approach.  Still  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  much  to  be  learned 
from  Japan  about  people  and  produc- 
tivity. A  good  place  to  begin  is  the  Jap- 
anese educational  system,  which,  ac- 
cording to  several  experts  in  the  field, 
is  the  major  reason  for  Japan's  suc- 
cess. 

Japan  has  most  distinguished  itself 
in  education  by  developing  a  system 
which  is  perfectly  tuned  to  meet  its 
national  needs.  It  has  become  appar- 
ent that  adjustments  will  have  to  be 
made  to  accommodate  trends  such  as 
the  entry  of  more  women  into  the 
work  force  and  less  docile  compliance 
with  an  inherently  rigid  system.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Japan's 
post-war  educational  system  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  their  productivity. 

Education,  for  the  Japanese,  is  a  na- 
tional priority.  With  the  possible  ex- 
ceptions of  math  and  science,  there 
are  very  few  differences  in  curricula 
between  secondary  education  in  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  yet  Japanese 
secondary  school  students  score 
among  the  highest  in  the  world  on 
achievement  and  intelligence  tests. 
Since  there  are  no  discernible  differ- 
ences in  the  quality  of  instructional 
resources  available  to  American  educa- 
tors and  their  Japanese  counterparts, 
what  accounts  for  the  superior  per- 
formance of  Japanese  students?  Dedi- 
cation, respect  for,  and  conunitment  to 
education.  This  commitment  is  carried 
through  on  a  national  scale  according 
to  guidelines  set  by  the  powerful  Min- 
istry of  Education— Mombusho. 

From  an  American  viewpoint,  there 
is  something  disturbingly  Orwellian 
about  the  image  of  thousands  of  high 


school  juniors  throughout  Japan  recit- 
ing the  contents  of  the  same  page, 
from  the  same  textbook  at  nearly  the 
same  hour  on  any  given  day.  This  ap- 
proach has  its  obvious  drawbacks— it 
does  not  encourage  the  development 
of  imagination  or  creativity.  What  it 
does  do,  however,  is  succeed  in  creat- 
ing a  uniformly  high  standard  of 
achievement.  And,  as  one  Japanese  ed- 
ucator phrased  it  so  succinctly,  "We 
don't  need  creativity  in  Japan."  What 
they  do  need  and  have  been  so  success- 
ful in  producing,  is  a  remarkably  well- 
trained  and  well-diciplined  work 
force— probably  the  best  pool  of 
human  capital  in  the  world. 

By  American  standards  the  Japanese 
produce  legions  of  passive,  docile 
workers  who  are  incapable  of  thinking 
for  themselves.  This  may  be  accurate, 
but  highly  irrelevant  since  Japanese 
society  neither  encourages  nor  abides 
must  "thinking  for  oneself."  This  is 
why,  at  least  in  the  grossest  general 
sense,  that  the  Japanese  have  proven 
to  be  so  adept  at  training  workers  in 
industries  utilizing  proven  technology 
and  less  successful  in  turning  out 
Nobel  prizewinners. 

The  negative  aspects  of  the  Japa- 
nese educational  system  have,  howev- 
er, become  cause  for  concern  among 
the  Japanese  themselves.  As  an  illus- 
tration, children  are  required  to  take 
exams  to  enter  junior  and  senior  high 
school,  and  the  competition  to  get  into 
the  best  publicly  funded  schools  is  in- 
tense. The  odds  against  gaining  admit- 
tance to  the  top  universities  are  even 
more  intimidating.  As  a  result  the  psy- 
chological pressure  is  sometimes  over- 
whelming, and  violence  and  suicide 
among  youth  are  problems. 

The  Japanese  system  is  also  not  de- 
signed to  incorporate  women,  who  are 
viewed  by  industry  as  part  of  the  tem- 
porary work  force  until  marriage.  Jap- 
anese women  afe^ gradually  becoming  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with,  however, 
and  there  will  be  increasing  pressure 
on  Japanese  corporations  to  hire  and 
advance  more  women. 

Japanese  corporatioiis  do  have  a 
good  record  of  working  closely  with 
high  schools  and  universities  to  recruit 
graduates.  Unlike  the  United  States 
where  corporate  ties  to  educational  in- 
stitutions are  tenuous  at  best.  In 
Japan  the  two  have  a  cooperative  rela- 
tionship. This  is  in  part  attributable  to 
the  insular  nature  of  Japan  itself  and 
the  traditional  intimacy  which  exists 
between  the  educational  and  corporate 
echelons. 

In  addition  to  recruitment,  Japanese 
business  also  contributes  substantially 
to  formulating  educational  policy.  For 
example,  in  the  immediate  post-war 
period,  the  business  sector  in  the  form 
of  a  national  federation  provided  con- 
siderable input  to  the  Government  on 
how  best  to  tie  in  educational  policy 
with  economic  growth. 


The  pressing  need  to  rebuild  in  the 
sorry  aftermath  of  World  War  II  rein- 
forced the  drive  and  direction  which  is 
so  apparent  in  the  Japanese  system. 
Stark  necessity  gave  rise  to  startlingly 
clear  objectives,  and,  bolstered  by  a 
highly  self-contained  and  homogene- 
ous work  force,  the  Japanese  have 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  economic  suc- 
cess. 

I  predict  that  with  even  a  small  per- 
centage of  such  commitment  and  dedi- 
cation we  could  work  miracles,  both  on 
the  educational  front  and  beyond. 


THE  HOUSING  OPPORTUNITY 
FINANCING  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  a  year 
ago,  I  cosponsored  S.  137,  the  Housing 
Opportunity  Financing  Opportunity 
Act  of  1983.  which  would  repeal  the 
December  31.  1983.  sunset  date  on 
single-family  mortgage  revenue  bonds. 
Seventy-six  of  my  fellow  Senators 
joined  me  in  supporting  this  essential 
housing  assistance  program.  Yet  for 
reasons  totally  unrelated  to  its  merits, 
the  program  was  allowed  to  expire. 

I  carmot  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  single-family  mortgage 
revenue  bond  program  in  meeting  the 
housing  needs  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  home  buyers.  Historically, 
mortgage  bonds  have  served  the 
lowest-income  segment  of  home  pur- 
chasers, with  incomes  well  below  the 
median,  and  well  below  incomes  of 
home  buyers  who  have  obtained  other 
types  of  financing,  such  as  FHA-in- 
sured  loans. 

The  median  income  of  State  mort- 
gage bond  beneficiaries  was  $18,467 
per  year  in  1981  and  $23,511  in  1982. 
In  contrast,  the  median  income  of 
home  buyers  served  by  conventional 
loans  was  $39,196.  The  need  for  this 
program  is  especially  great  in  light  of 
the  dramatic  cuts  in  Federal  housing 
assistance  to  low-  and  moderate- 
income  people  over  the  past  several 
years. 

The  mortgage  revenue  bond  pro- 
gram, like  all  Federal  spending,  must 
be  examined  for  its  budgetary  impact. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  es- 
timates that  the  program  will  result  in 
a  revenue  loss  of  $59  million  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  Based  on  the  committee's 
economic  assumptions,  it  can  be  esti- 
mated that  the  Federal  Government 
will  lose  approximately  $20  per  year 
for  every  billion  dollars  of  revenue 
bonds  issued  through  fiscal  year  1988. 
However,  this  estimated  revenue  loss 
ignores  the  positive  impact  of  revenue 
bonds.  According  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Homebuilders  (NAHB)  $1 
billion  in  revenue  bonds  provides  fi- 
nancing for  approximately  8,200  new 
homes;  generates  8,670  jobs  and  $160 
million  in  wages;  and  results  in  $73 
million  in  Federal,  State,  and  local 
taxes.    The    total    positive    economic 
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impact  is  estimated  by  the  NAHB  at 
$724  million.  The  program  is  definitely 
a  good  buy  for  the  American  taxpayer. 
The  mortgage  bond  program  has 
been  instrumental  in  making  afford- 
able home  loans  available  in  my  home 
State  of  Vermont.  Last  year,  the  Ver- 


Amending  the  Posse  Comitatus  Act 
to  allow  the  military  to  assist  in  fight- 
ing drugs. 

Restoring  $20  million  for  drug  abuse 
prevention,  education,  and  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Forming    the    South    Florida    Task 


enforcement     cooperation     with     the 
United  States. 

Fourth,  Burmese  officials  indicated 
that  they  would  consider  using  herbi- 
cidal  sprays  against  opium  poppy  culti- 
vation if  the  United  States  would 
supply  environmental  impact  informa- 
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by  Alabama  Selective  Service  Board 
No.  69. 

Mr.  Appling  is  a  combat  veteran  of 
World  War  II  who  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  from  1943  to  1948;  he  was 
wounded  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
and  so  eravelv  as  necessitated  his  hos- 


Appllng  has  long  been  active  locally  and 
statewide  in  civic  and  veteran  affairs  as  well 
as  law  enforcement. 

He  has  received  numerous  awards  for  his 
achievements. 

We  join  the  National  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  in  honoring  this  outstanding  Mobi- 
llan. 


lated  to  Mr.  Appling's  dedicated  leadership: 
and 

Whereas,  he  also  is  an  organizer  and  char- 
ter member  of  the  100  Club  of  Mobile;  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion  Lamar  Y. 
McLeod  Post  *3,  in  which  he  has  held  nu- 
merous offices;  a  Life  Member  of  both  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  and  Veterans 
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impact  is  estimated  by  the  NAHB  at 
$724  million.  The  program  is  definitely 
a  good  buy  for  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  mortgage  bond  program  has 
been  instrumental  in  making  afford- 
able home  loaiis  available  in  my  home 
State  of  Vermont.  Last  year,  the  Ver- 
mont Housing  Finance  Agency 
(VHFA)  provided  $48  million  in  mort- 
gage money  from  the  sale  of  revenue 
bonds.  This  figure  represents  roughly 
15  percent  of  the  total  mortgage  busi- 
ness in  the  State.  Since  1974.  the 
VHFA  has  provided  below-market  rate 
loans  to  6.901  home  buyers  for  the 
purchase  of  single-family  homes. 

I  have  been  contacted  by  housing  of- 
ficials, homebuilders.  realtors,  and  po- 
tential home  buyers  throughout  Ver- 
mont in  support  of  the  single-family 
mortgage  revenue  bond  program.  I 
hope  the  leadership  in  the  Senate  and 
my  fellow  Senators  will  join  me  in 
making  the  speedy  passage  of  S.  137 
one  of  our  top  legislative  priorities. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  PAULA 
HAWKINS-CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
SENATE  DRUG  ENFORCEMENT 
CAUCUS 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
enter  into  the  new  year.  I  want  to 
pause  to  pay  tribute  to  the  historic  ef- 
forts and  accomplishments  of  Senator 
Paula  Hawkins  to  address  youth  drug 
abuse  and  narcotics  trafficking.  As 
chairman  of  the  46-member  Senate 
Drug  Enforcement  Caucus,  Senator 
Hawkins  has  become  our  Nation's 
leading  force  in  the  fight  against  ille- 
gal drugs. 

Few  threats  are  more  dangerous  to 
the  future  of  America  than  illegal 
drugs.  Its  deadly  impact  is  felt  in 
failed  education,  violent  crime,  im- 
paired national  defense,  reduced  pro- 
ductivity, addiction,  and  death.  No 
community  Is  untouched  by  what  has 
become  a  $100  billion  illegal  industry. 
Only  last  month,  officials  of  the  Alu- 
minum Co.  of  America  said  in  Vancou- 
ver. Wash.,  that  they  were  amazed 
that  a  full  half  of  the  job  applicants  in 
the  last  3  months  failed  urinalysis 
tests  to  detect  drug  use. 

During  1983,  the  Senate  Drug  En- 
forcement Caucus  under  Senator  Haw- 
kins' leadership  was  a  lightning  rod 
for  legislative  and  administrative 
action  against  illegal  drugs. 

The  work  she  has  done  is  extremely 
important.  Specifically,  her  accom- 
plishments include  the  following: 


Amending  the  Posse  Comitatus  Act 
to  allow  the  military  to  assist  in  fight- 
ing drugs. 

Restoring  $20  million  for  drug  abuse 
prevention,  education,  and  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Forming  the  South  Florida  Task 
Force. 

Holding  hearings  on  drug  trafficking 
in  New  York,  Mississippi.  Arizona, 
Florida,  Washington,  and  Alabama. 

Removing  the  ban  on  the  spraying 
of  Paraquat  abroad. 

Because  over  90  percent  of  the  ille- 
gal drugs  abused  in  the  United  States 
are  produced  in  foreign  countries,  I  re- 
cently joined  Senator  Hawkins  in  a 
narcotics  control  mission  to  the  major 
heroin-producing  countries  to  demand 
action.  For  the  first  time  in  5  years, 
there  are  now  over  500,000  heroin 
users  in  the  United  States. 

The  most  cost-effective  means  of  ad- 
dressing the  problem  of  illegal  drugs  is 
to  attack  them  at  their  source. 
Through  hearings  held  in  the  Senate 
Drug  Enforcement  Caucus  last  year, 
we  learned  that  nearly  100  percent  of 
the  illegal  methaqualone  abused  in 
the  United  States  was  produced  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  the  teenagers  arrested 
for  drunk  driving  in  Broward  County, 
Fla..  last  year  tested  positive  for  this 
dangerous  drug.  After  Senator  Haw- 
kins went  to  China  in  1981  to  demand 
that  the  country  cease  its  production 
of  methaqualone,  Deng  Xiaoping,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party,  inunediately  agreed  to  stop  pro- 
duction and,  subsequently,  during  the 
past  year,  emergency  room  mentions 
of  this  dangerous  drug  dropped  67  per- 
cent, and  its  illegal  street  price  in- 
creased 400  percent.  Another  impor- 
tant step  was  the  passage  of  the  Haw- 
kins amendment,  which  links  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  to  drug  eradication.  Major 
drug  producing  countries  are  now  re- 
quired to  destroy  their  illegal  crops  as 
a  condition  for  U.S.  foreign  aid  and 
multilateral  development  bank  loans. 
We  know  we  are  already  starting  to 
see  the  result  of  this  legislation. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  Senator 
Hawkins  and  I  and  our  delegation 
went  to  Turkey,  Pakistan,  Thailand, 
Burma,  and  Hong  Kong.  Through  our 
discussions  with  the  foreign  heads  of 
state  and  U.S.  Ambassadors,  these  im- 
portant accomplishments  were  gained: 

First,  President  Zia  of  Pakistan 
signed  into  law  a  new  narcotics  amend- 
ment that  greatly  aids  financial  inves- 
tigation of  herion  trafficking  and  pro- 
vides for  tougher  penalties. 

Second.  President  Zia  also  indicated 
that  he  would  take  action  against  any 
herion  refineries  or  money-laundering 
banks  identified  by  the  United  States. 

Third,  new  Turkish  Prime  Minister 
Ozal  pledged  Turkey's  continued 
strong  opium  poppy  control  efforts 
and  expressed  interest  in  closer  drug 


enforcement  cooperation  with  the 
United  States. 

Fourth.  Burmese  officials  indicated 
that  they  would  consider  using  herbi- 
cidal  sprays  against  opium  poppy  culti- 
vation if  the  United  States  would 
supply  environmental  impact  informa- 
tion. 

Fifth,  we  obtained  a  commitment 
from  Dr.  Di  Gennaro.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  UNDAC.  to  take  more  ag- 
gressive action  against  South  Ameri- 
can coca  cultivation. 

Sixth,  we  also  identified  a  highly  ef- 
fective drug  education/prevention  pro- 
gram being  used  by  the  Hong  Kong 
Government  that  could  serve  as  a 
model  (the  number  of  addicts  has  been 
reduced  from  250.000  in  1959  to  30.000 
today.) 

Senator  Hawkins  has  made  a  coura- 
geous effort  to  halt  the  corrosive 
effect  of  drugs  on  such  basic  institu- 
tions of  society  as  the  family,  the 
school,  and  the  community.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Treasury.  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government,  as 
well  as  a  member  of  the  caucus,  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  to  join  Senator 
Hawkins  in  her  efforts  to  fight  illegal 
narcotics  through  education,  diploma- 
cy, and  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT 
LAWRENCE  APPLING 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  in  recognition  of  a  great  man  who 
has  rendered  outstanding  service  to 
his  community,  the  State  of  Alabama 
and  our  Nation. 

Robert  Lawrence  Appling,  of  Irving- 
ton.  Ala.,  a  retired  Mobile  County 
sheriff's  deputy  and  court  baliff,  was 
recognized  on  December  10,  1983,  by 
the  National  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
as  "Mr.  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  for 
the  United  States."  The  award  was 
made  for  his  contributions  to  the  asso- 
ciation and  the  quality  of  law  enforce- 
ment at  ceremonies  in  Mobile.  Ala., 
and  was  presented  by  national  FOP 
president,  Richard  Boyd. 

The  Mobile  Press  Register  recog- 
nized Mr.  Appling  witli  an  editorial 
praising  him  for  his  outstanding 
career  and  presented  him  with  its  M. 
O.  Beale  Scroll  of  Merit  for  his  latest 
honor. 

Mr.  Appling  was  also  recently  hon- 
ored by  Gov.  George  Wallace  when  he 
named  him  as  a  member  of  the  stand- 


by Alabama  Selective  Service  Board 
No.  69. 

Mr.  Appling  is  a  combat  veteran  of 
World  War  II  who  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  from  1943  to  1948;  he  was 
wounded  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
and  so  gravely  as  necessitated  his  hos- 
pitalization for  more  than  5  years  and 
the  eventual  amputation  of  a  leg. 

He  is  also  an  organizer  and  charter 
member  of  the  100  Club  of  Mobile;  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion  Post 
No.  3,  in  which  he  has  held  numerous 
offices;  a  life  member  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  and  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  a  member  of  the 
Alabama  Peace  Officers  and  Alabama 
Deputy's  Association. 

Mr.  Appling  is  the  recipient  of  nu- 
merous awards  and  honors  including 
the  1973  Mobile  Jaycee  outstanding 
law  enforcement  award.  1973  Ex- 
change Club  deputy  of  the  year,  re- 
ceived the  1981  American  Legion  Gov- 
ernor's Alabama  veteran  of  the  year 
award. 

Last  year  the  State  of  Alabama 
house  of  representatives  and  the  State     Beale  Scroll  of  Merit. 


Appling  has  long  been  active  locally  and 
statewide  in  civic  and  veteran  affairs  as  well 
as  law  enforcement. 

He  has  received  numerous  awards  for  his 
achievements. 

We  join  the  National  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  in  honoring  this  outstanding  Mobi- 
lian. 

December  23.  1983. 
Lawrence  Appling, 
Irvington,  Ala. 

Dear  Sir:  Let  me  congratulate  you  on  your 
many  honors  and  awards,  including  your  ap- 
pointment as  a  member  of  the  standby  Ala- 
bama Selective  Service  Board  No.  69  and 
your  recognition  by  the  National  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  as  "Mr.  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  for  the  United  States." 

I  am  aware  that  you  are  a  retired  deputy 
sheriff  of  Mobile  County,  a  post  commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  a  former  president 
of  the  Azalea  City  Lodge  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  and  the  1981  recipient  of 
the  Governor's  Alabama  Veteran  of  the 
Year  Award.  You  have  played  an  outstand- 
ing role  in  the  civic,  law  enforcement,  and 
veteran  affairs  of  this  city  and  county. 

Your  list  of  achievements  is  long  and  most 
impressive.  I  take  pleasure  at  this  time  in 
adding  to  your  many  honors  with  the  M.O. 


senate  passed  resolutions  honoring 
Mr.  Appling  for  his  outstanding  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  my  re- 
marks in  recognition  of  Mr.  Appling 
with  congratulations  to  him  on  his 
latest  award  and  for  his  outstanding 
service.  He  is  truly  a  great  American. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  various  newspaper  articles 
relating  to  Mr.  Appling  and  the  resolu- 
tions from  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Mobile  Press] 
Appling  Named  Mr.  FOP 

Retired  Mobile  County  Sheriff's  Deputy 
R.  Lawrence  Appling  Tuesday  was  named 
"Mr.  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  of  the 
United  States"  at  the  national  FOP  conven- 
tion in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Appling,  who  has  been  active  In  civic  and 
veteran  affairs  in  the  Mobile  area  for  a 
number  of  years,  was  cited  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  community,  the  area  and  the 
state  by  the  1983  Alabama  Legislature. 

Wounded  in  World  War  II  during  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge.  Appling  has  held  of- 
fices in  the  Azalea  City  Lodge  of  the  FOP, 
the  American  Legion,  Disabled  Veterans  of 
America  and  the  100  Club  of  Mobile. 

He  will  be  honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
in  Mobile  later  to  be  attended  by  national 
POP  officers  and  local  dignitaries. 

Retired  Deputy  Congrattji-ated 
Our  heartiest  congratulations  go  to  Law- 
rence Appling,  retired  Mobile  County  sher- 
iffs deputy,  on  being  honored  by  the  Na- 
tional Fraternal  Order  of  Police. 

The  former  deputy  was  named  "Mr.  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police  for  the  United 
States"  as  a  result  of  his  contributions  to 
the  association  and  the  quality  of  law  en- 
forcement. 


Clvlcally  yours. 


M.  O.  Beale. 


[From  the  Alabama  Legionnaire.  September 
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Appling  Honored  As  "Mr.  F.O.P.  "  In 

United  States 

Hard  work  In  his  chosen  profession  paid 
dividends  for  a  retired  Mobile  County 
Deputy  Sheriff  and  active  American  Legion 
member  when  Lawrence  R.  Appling  was 
honored  at  a  national  convention  in  Phoe- 
nix. Arizona  who  was  named  "Mr.  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  of  the  United  States." 

With  more  than  1.800  delegates  represent- 
ing law  enforcement  officers  on  almost 
every  level  attending,  Appling  received  his 
honor.  He  will  be  recognized  at  a  testimoni- 
al dinner  in  Mobile  later  to  be  attended  by 
national  POP  officers  as  well  as  local  digni- 
taries. 

Appling,  who  is  a  past  commander  of  his 
American  Legion  post,  was  cited  in  June  by 
the  Alabama  Legislature  for  his  work  In 
civic,  veterans  and  fraternal  organizations 
in  Mobile.  A  World  War  II  veteran,  he  was 
wounded  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  and  hos- 
pitalized for  five  years. 

A  past  officer  of  the  Azalea  City  FOP 
lodge  In  Mobile,  Appling  Is  a  charter 
member  of  the  100  Club  in  Mobile. 

Resolution  67 

Whereas.  Mr.  Robert  Lawrence  Appling  of 
Irvington,  Alabama,  is  a  distinguished  Ala- 
bamlan  who  has  rendered  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  community,  the  State  of  Alabama 
and  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas,  a  retired  deputy  sheriff  and 
court  bailiff  In  Mobile  County.  Mr.  Appling 
is  a  veteran  of  World  War  U,  who  served  In 
the  United  States  Army  from  1943  to  1948; 
he  was  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
and  so  gravely  as  to  necessitate  his  hospital- 
ization for  more  than  three  years  and  the 
eventual  amputation  of  a  leg  In  1954;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Appling,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  FYatemal  Order  of  Police,  served  the  or- 
ganization as  vice  president.  1975-1976,  and 
as  president  in  1977-1978,  during  which  ten- 
ures the  numerous  accomplishments  and  ad- 
vances of  POP  Lodge  #17  were  directly  re- 


lated to  Mr.  Appling's  dedicated  leadership; 
and 

Whereas,  he  also  Is  an  organizer  and  char- 
ter member  of  the  100  Club  of  Mobile;  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion  Lamar  Y. 
McLeod  Post  *3,  In  which  he  has  held  nu- 
merous offices;  a  Life  Member  of  both  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  and  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  organizations;  and  a 
member,  as  well,  of  the  Alabama  Peace  Offi- 
cers and  the  Alabama  Deputy's  Associa- 
tions: and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Appling  is  the  recipient  of 
numerous  awards  and  honors  Including  the 
1974  Jaycee  Outstanding  Law  Enforcement 
Award,  1973  Exchange  Club  Deputy  of  the 
Year,  1981  State  Legionnaire  of  the  Year, 
1981  American  Legion  Veteran  of  the  Year, 
1981  Certificate  of  Merit  from  the  Mobile 
County  Commission  and  congratulations 
from  M.  O.  Beale,  also  In  1981;  he  also  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  establishment  of  the  Ala- 
bama and  National  Mr.  FOP  Awards  and,  on 
December  10,  1983,  was  honored  as  FOP  Na- 
tional Man  of  the  Year:  Now  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Ala- 
bama Legislature,  That  we  most  highly 
commend  Mr.  Robert  Lawrence  Appling  of 
Irvington,  Alabama,  for  outstanding  service 
to  the  conununity.  the  State  of  Alabama 
and  the  Nation;  we  further  direct  that  Mr. 
Appling  receive  a  copy  of  this  resolution  in 
expression  of  our  sincere  warm  praise,  ap- 
preciation and  esteem. 

RESOnrriOH— H.R.  417 

Whereas,  Mr.  Robert  Lawrence  Appling  of 
Irvington,  Alabama.  Is  a  distinguished  Ala- 
bamlan  who  has  rendered  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  community,  the  State  of  Alabama 
and  our  nation:  and 

Whereas,  a  retired  deputy  sheriff  and 
court  bailiff  In  Mobile  County,  Mr.  Appling 
is  a  combat  veteran  of  World  War  II,  who 
served  in  the  United  States  Army  from  1943 
to  1948:  he  was  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  and  so  gravely  as  to  necessitate  his 
hospitalization  for  more  than  three  years 
and  the  eventual  amputation  of  a  leg  in 
1954;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Appling,  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  served  the  or- 
ganization as  vice  president.  1975-1976.  and 
as  president  in  1977-1978.  durmg  which  ten- 
ures the  numerous  accomplishments  and  ad- 
vancemenU  of  FOP  Lodge  *  17  were  directly 
related  to  Mr.  Appling's  dedicated  leader- 
ship: and 

Whereas,  he  also  Is  an  organizer  and  char- 
ter member  of  the  100  Club  of  Mobile:  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion  Lamar  V. 
McLeod  Post  «3,  In  which  he  has  held  nu- 
merous offices:  a  life  Member  of  both  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  and  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  organizations:  and  a 
member,  as  well,  of  the  Alabama  Peace  Offi- 
cers and  the  Alabama  Deputy's  Associa- 
tions; and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Appling  Is  the  recipient  of 
numerous  awards  and  honors  including  the 
1973  Jaycee  Outstanding  Law  Enforcement 
Award,  1973  Exchange  Club  Deputy  of  the 
Year,  1981  State  Legionnaire  of  the  Year, 
1981  American  Legion  Veteran  of  the  Year. 
1981  Certificate  of  Merit  from  the  Mobile 
County  Commission  and  congratulations 
from  M.  O.  Beale.  also  in  1981:  he  also  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  establishment  of  the  Ala- 
bama and  National  Mr.  F.O.P.  Awards:  Now 
therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Legislature  of  Alabama,  That  we 
most  highly  conmiend  Mr.  Robert  Lawrence 
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Appling  of  Ir\'inKton.  Alabama,  for  out- 
standing service  to  the  community,  the 
State  of  Alabama  and  the  Nation:  we  fur- 
ther direct  that  Mr.  Appling  receive  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  in  expression  of  our  sin- 
cere, warm  praise,  appreciation  and  esteem. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


COMPREHENSIVE  CRIME 
CONTROL  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1762)  entitled  the  'Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act  of  1983." 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated this  morning,  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  finish  this  bill  today.  That 
may  or  may  not  be  possible,  but  I 
would  like  to  do  that.  If  not,  we  will, 
of  course,  continue  until  we  do. 

Mr.  President,  after  we  finish  with 
this  bill,  we  will  go  to  the  five  ancil- 
lary bills  that  I  described  earlier  in  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  is  here  to  manage 
the  bill  and  I  now  yield  the  floor. 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  takes  up  one  of  the  most 
pressing  legislative  items  that  we  will 
consider  this  session  of  Congress.  This 
bill  is  of  critical  importance  to  the 
American  people  and  frankly  its  pas- 
sage by  the  Congress  is  long,  long 
overdue.  S.  1762,  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  is  the  culmination 
of  years  of  effort  by  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators. After  many  hours  of  hearings 
and  evaluation  of  the  best  thinking 
available,  we  have  developed  a  pro- 
gram of  action  to  combat  the  insidious 
problem  of  crime  in  America.  Enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  will  mean  a 
stronger  hand  for  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials in  fighting  criminal  activity.  It 
will  mean  increased  penalties  for  ille- 
gal narcotics  offenses  which  is  the  key 
to  so  much  violent  crime.  It  will  result 
in  an  improved  criminal  justice  system 
that  will  work  to  punish  the  guilty  and 
protect  the  victims  of  crime. 

Obviously,  one  piece  of  legislation  is 
not  going  to  solve  our  crime  problem 


but  it  is  an  important  step  forward 
and  a  signal  to  the  American  people 
that  Congress  is  serious  in  doing  some- 
thing about  crime. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  I  have 
talked  often  of  what  I  call  "domestic 
defense."  I  view  the  fight  against 
crime  as  part  of  our  national  security 
program.  It  is  every  bit  as  important 
to  the  security  of  our  citizens  as  a 
strong  national  defense.  Any  public 
opinion  survey  in  recent  years  reveals 
a  deep  concern  and  apprehension 
about  crime  on  the  part  of  most  citi- 
zens. Other  issues  come  and  go  but 
crime  remains  in  the  forefront  of  con- 
cern. In  cities  and  in  smaller  communi- 
ties, people  feel  unsafe  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods. Parents  are  horrified  at  the 
escalating  flood  of  illicit  drugs  that 
threatens  their  children  and  breeds  vi- 
olence and  corruption.  Many  have  lost 
faith  in  a  criminal  justice  system  that 
often  appears  to  work  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  criminal  element. 

Crime  statistics  give  credence  to  the 
concern  of  the  public  and  provide  a 
strong  argiiment  for  a  strengthened 
"domestic  defense"  program.  In  the 
first  6  months  of  1983  there  were 
almost  140  violent  crimes  per  hour  and 
over  50  murders  per  day.  This  repre- 
sents an  encouraging  decrease  from 
the  previous  year  but  it  remains  amply 
clear  that  we  are  a  nation  at  risk  in 
terms  of  the  criminal  threat. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  is  a 
constructive  effort  to  decrease  that 
risk.  It  is  a  compromise  measure. 
Frankly,  it  does  not  contain  all  the  ele- 
ments I  feel  are  necessary  to  revitalize 
our  law  enforcement  capability.  I  am 
particularly  regretful  that  the  package 
does  not  include  provisions  to  reform 
the  habeas  corpus  law  in  order  to  limit 
frivolous  appeals  which  bog  down  the 
courts  and  unnecessarily  delay  justice. 
That  measure  has  been  reported  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  as  a  separate 
bill.  Habeas  corpus  reform  and  other 
significant  provisions  were  left  out  of 
the  bill  in  order  that  we  not  become 
embroiled  in  controversy  and  so  that 
we  will  not  face  another  Presidential 
veto  as  was  the  case  with  the  onuiibus 
crime  bill  of  last  Congress. 

However,  the  bill  which  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  has  reported  to  the 
Senate  is  a  significant  and  far-reach- 
ing measure.  Among  its  key  provisions: 

For  the  first  time  ever.  Federal 
courts  could  deny  bail  to  a  defendant 
on  the  basis  that  release  would  pose  a 
threat  to  the  community. 

Parole  and  good-behavior  credits 
would  be  limited.  A  new  sentencing 
commission  would  be  created  to  pro- 
mote more  uniform  sentencing  proce- 
dures. 

The  insanity  defense  would  be  limit- 
ed to  those  unable  to  appreciate  the 
nature  or  wrongfulness  of  their  acts. 
The  burden  of  proof  of  insanity  would 
be  on  the  defendant. 


Federal  penalties  for  narcotics  of- 
fenses would  be  strengthened. 

Seizure  of  the  profits  and  proceeds 
of  organized  crime  and  drug  traffick- 
ing operations — or  substitute  assets 
where  crime-related  assets  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  Government— would  be 
allowed. 

To  limit  crime  money  laundering, 
existing  laws  prohibiting  transporta- 
tion of  currency  out  of  the  country 
would  be  expanded  and  strengthened. 

Murder-for-hire  and  crimes  aiding 
racketeering  would  be  made  Federal 
offenses,  thus  Involving  the  investiga- 
tive capabilities  of  the  FBI. 

Federal  laws  regarding  child  pornog- 
raphy and  fraud  and  bribery  related  to 
Federal  programs  would  be  beefed  up. 

Donations  of  surplus  Federal  proper- 
ty to  State  and  local  governments  for 
urgently  needed  confinement  facilities 
would  be  facilitated. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  can  get  S.  1762 
enacted  into  law  in  this  Congress  we 
will  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  for 
this  country.  The  Senate  should  act 
promptly  and  we  must  do  all  we  can  to 
assure  quick  House  passage  and  an  ex- 
peditious conference.  The  people  al- 
ready waited  too  long  for  a  meaningful 
crime  bill. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
congratulate  the  very  able  chairman. 
Senator  THtJRMOND,  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Democrat,  Senator 
BiDEN  for  their  leadership  and  tenaci- 
ty in  bringing  this  package  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  have  worked  with 
them  now  over  a  number  of  years  to 
get  action  on  a  crime  package  and  I 
very  much  admire  the  effort  they 
have  made  and  the  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion they  have  evidenced  in  moving 
this  legislation.  It  has  not  been  an 
easy  fight.* 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  two  amendments  by  Senator 
Laxalt,  amendments  Nos.  2678  and 
2679,  and  suggest  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  remind  the  Senator  that 
there  are  committee  amendments 
pending.  It  would  take  unanimous  con- 
sent to  lay  them  aside. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
these  are  the  committee  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  amendments  that  have  been  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Those  amendments  would 
have  to  be  disposed  of  or  set  aside. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  call  them  up  at  this  time  and 
move  their  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  en  bloc? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  those  amend- 
ments. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  amendments  are  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  were  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

On  page  340,  line  11,  strike  ■rape"  and 
insert  "forcible  sexual  assault". 

On  page  344,  line  12,  strike  "pursuaded " 
and  insert  "determines". 

On  page  344,  line  24,  after  ".  .  .  (3)  is" 
insert  "final  and  is". 

On  page  345,  line  1.  strike  "review:  Provid- 
ed, however.  That  in"  and  insert  "review. 
In". 

Amehdmekts  Nos.  2678  and  2679 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it 
the  Chair's  understanding  that  the 
Senator  for  South  Carolina  wishes  to 
have  his  amendments  considered  en 
bloc  as  well? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  have  them  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmomd),  for  Mr.  Laxalt.  proposes 
amendments  numbered  2678  and  2679. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendments  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  2678 
amendments  to  titu:  i  (bail i  s.  1762 

On  page  19,  lines  15  and  16.  delete  "the 
defendant"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "he". 

On  page  21,  line  1,  after  "section."  insert 
the  following: 

To  the  extent  practicable,  a  person 
charged  with  violating  the  condition  of  his 
release  that  he  not  commit  a  Federal,  State, 
or  local  crime  during  the  period  of  release 
shall  be  brought  before  the  judicial  officer 
who  ordered  the  release  and  whose  order  is 
alleged  to  have  been  violated. 

On  page  28.  delete  lines  7  and  8,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  (1)  in 
subdivision  (a),  by  striking  out  "5  3146, 
i  3148,  or  i  3149"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"SS  3142  and 

On  page  29,  line  5.  insert  "under"  before 
"18". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  II   (SENTENCING)  S.  1762 

On  page  80,  line  10.  delete  "3671"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "3673". 

On  page  82,  beginning  with  "or"  on  line  3, 
delete  through  line  19,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

■■(3)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
a  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1),  and  the  sentence  is  greater 
than— 

"(A)  the  sentence  specified  in  the  applica- 
ble guideline  to  the  extent  that  the  sen- 
tence Includes  a  greater  fine  or  term  of  im- 
prisonment or  term  of  supervised  release 
than  the  maximum  established  in  the  guide- 
line, or  includes  a  more  limiting  condition  of 
probation  or  supervised  release  under  sec- 
tion 3563  (b)(6)  or  (b)(ll)  than  the  maxi- 
mum established  In  the  guideline;  and 


"(B)  the  sentence  specified  In  a  plea  agree- 
ment, if  any,  under  Rule  11  (e)(1)(B)  or 
(e)(1)(C)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure;  or 

"(4)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
no  sentencing  guideline  has  been  Issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1)  and  Is  greater  than  the  sen- 
tence specified  in  a  plea  agreement,  if  any. 
under  Rule  11  (e)(1)(B)  or  (e)(1)(C)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

On  page  83,  beginning  with  "or"  on  line  3. 
delete  through  line  19,  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  was  Imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
a  sentencing  guideline  has  been  Issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1),  and  the  sentence  is  less 
than— 

"(A)  the  sentence  specified  In  the  applica- 
ble guideline  to  the  extent  that  the  sen- 
tence includes  a  lesser  fine  or  term  of  im- 
prisonment or  term  of  supervised  release 
than  the  minimum  established  In  the  guide- 
line, or  Includes  a  less  limiting  condition  of 
probation  or  supervised  release  under  sec- 
tion 3563  (b)(6)  or  (b)(ll)  than  the  mini- 
mum established  in  the  guideline;  and 

■•(B)  the  sentence  specified  In  a  plea  agree- 
ment, if  any.  under  Rule  11  (e)(1)(B)  or 
(e)(1)(C)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure;  or 

•■(4)  was  Imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
no  sentencing  guideline  has  been  Issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1)  and  Is  less  than  the  sen- 
tence specified  In  a  plea  agreement,  if  any, 
under  Rule  11  (e)(1)(B)  or  (e)(1)(C)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure;". 

On  page  84,  line  23,  delete  'c"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "e". 

On  page  93,  delete  line  9  through  12,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  (9)  by 
deleting  ■Imposition  of  sentence  is  suspend- 
ed, or  disposition  is  had  under  18 

On  page  96,  after  line  8  Insert  the  follow- 
ing and  reletter  subsequent  subsections  ac- 
cordingly: 

(f)  Rule  6(e)(3)(C)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  subdivision:  '(iv)  when  per- 
mitted by  a  court  at  the  request  of  an  attor- 
ney for  the  government,  upon  a  showing 
that  such  matters  may  disclose  a  violation 
of  state  criminal  law,  to  an  appropriate  offi- 
cial of  a  state  or  subdivision  of  a  state  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  such  law.". 

On  page  96.  delete  lines  11  and  12,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  item  relating  to  Rule  35  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 
"35.  Correction  of  Sentence, 
■■(a)  Correction  of  a  sentence  on  remand. 
'(b)  Correction  of  a  sentence  for  changed 
circumstances.". 

On  page  97,  delete  ■IT'  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  page  and  Insert  ■9"  in  lieu  there- 
of. 

On  page  97,  Insert  a  quotation  mark  at  the 
beginning  of  line  4. 

On  page  121,  after  line  12,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: Redesignate  subsections  In  section 
4082  accordingly. 

On  page  124,  line  10,  delete  ■3667"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •3669". 

On  page  124,  delete  lines  13  through  19, 
and  redesignate  subsequent  subsections  ac- 
cordingly through  page  128. 

On  page  126.  line  8,  after  '(g)"  Insert  'and 
redesignating  (h)  to  (g)". 

On  page  126,  lines  13  and  14,  delete  ■3666" 
and  ■3667  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■3668" 
and  ■3669  ",  respectively. 

On  page  127.  line  14,  delete  ■(4)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •(3)". 


On  page  127,  line  15,  delete  •title."."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •■title.";  and'^. 

On  page  127,  after  line  15,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: (F)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

On  page  130,  line  24.  after  ■(!)"  Insert  "by 
adding  ■and"  after  paragraph  (2)  and,". 

On  page  131,  line  15,  delete  "Board'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■the  Board". 

On  page  131,  delete  lines  21  through  24. 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
fense  was  committed,  pursuant  to  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  and  policy  statements  issued 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a),"; 

On  page  132.  after  line  22,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec  222A.  Section  902  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1472)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  3559(b), "  before  the 
term  "if"  in  paragraphs  (IK  1KB)  and 
(n)(l)(B). 

amendments  TO  TITLE  III  (FORFEITURE! 

On  page  164,  line  4,  delete  'remove"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■'and  remove". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IV   (MENTAL  DISEASE  OR 
DEFECT  I 

On  page  178.  delete  line  8.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  vlnclng  evi- 
dence.". 

(b)  The  sectional  analysis  of  chapter  1  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to 
add  the  following  new  section  20: 
"20.  Insanity  Defense.". 

On  page  189.  lines  16,  20,  23,  24,  and  25, 
delete  "defendant"'  each  time  it  appears  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "person"". 

On  page  190,  line  3,  delete  "release"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "transfer". 

On  page  190,  lines  3,  8,  15,  18,  19.  20,  and 
25,  delete  "defendant"  each  time  It  appears 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "person"". 

On  page  190,  line  22,  delete  "his"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the"". 

On  page  191.  lines  1.  6.  9,  and  10.  delete 
"defendant"  each  time  It  appears  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "person". 

On  page  201.  delete  lines  11  through  18, 
and  reletter  sul»sequent  subsections  accord- 
ingly through  page  203. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  V  (DRUG  ENFORCEMENT 
AMENDMENTS! 

On  page  211,  lines  6  and  8,  delete  "Kb)" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1(c)". 

On  page  211,  lines  7  and  10,  delete 
"11(a)(5)""  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•■11(a)(4)"". 

On  page  212,  after  line  15,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  505A.  Section  202(c)  schedule  11(a)(4) 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
812(c)  schedule  11(a)(4))  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "The  substances  described  In  this 
paragraph  shall  Include  cocaine,  ecgonlne, 
their  salts,  Isomers,  derivatives,  and  salts  of 
isomers  and  derivatives."". 

On  page  215,  line  3.  delete  "201(g)(l)""  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "■201(g)"". 

On  page  215.  line  4.  delete  ■•811(g)(1))  Is 
amended  to  read:""  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■■811(g))  Is  amended  to  add  the  following 
new  paragraph:"". 

On  page  215.  line  5.  delete  ••(g)(1)""  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •(3)". 

On  page  215.  delete  lines  10  through  14. 
and  redesignate  subsequent  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

On  page  218.  delete  line  17.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

On  a  ground  specified  in  section  304(a). 
Article  7  of  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
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Substances  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohib- 
it, or  impose  additional  restrictions  upon,  re- 
search involving  drugs  or  other  substances 
scheduled  under  the  Convention  which  is 
conducted  in  conformity  with  this  subsec- 
tion and  other  applicable  provisions  of  this 
subchapter.'. 

On  page  218.  line  19.  after  "by"  insert  the 
following: 

On  page  220.  delete  lines  3  and  4,  delete 
"(f)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

On  page  220.  delete  after  "by"  on  line  18 
through  line  19.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  deleting  "and"  after  para- 
graph (4).  deleting  the  period  and  substitut- 
ing ":  and"  after  paragraph  (5).  and  adding 
thereto  a  new  paragraph  (6)  as  follows: 

On  page  220.  line  20.  delete  "(e)  Enter" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)  enter". 

On  page  221.  line  9,  after  "by"  insert  the 
following:  deleting  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
part (A),  by 

On  page  221.  line  11.  delete  "is". 

On  page  221.  line  12.  delete  "exclusively." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    exclusively.". 

On  page  221.  delete  line  20.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

May  by  regulation  prescribe,  except  that 
if  a  nonnarcotic  controlled  substance  in 
schedule  IV  or  V  is  also  listed  in  schedule  I 
or  II  of  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances  it  shall  t>e  imported  pursuant  to 
such  import  permit  requirements,  pre- 
scribed by  regulation  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, as  are  required  by  the  Convention.". 

On  page  222.  line  7.  delete    and". 

On  page  222.  line  12.  delete  "prescril)e. "." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'prescribe;  and". 

On  page  222.  after  line  12.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  In  any  case  when  a  nonnarcotic  con- 
trolled substance  in  schedule  IV  or  V  is  also 
listed  in  schedule  I  or  II  of  the  Convention 
on  Psychotropic  Substances,  it  is  exported 
pursuant  to  such  export  permit  require- 
ments, prescribed  by  regulation  of  the  At- 
torney General,  as  are  required  by  the  Con- 
vention, instead  of  any  notification  or  decla- 
ration required  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section.". 

On  page  222.  line  17.  delete  'V."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "V.". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI   <JT7STICE 
ASSISTANCE! 

On  page  228.  after  line  10.  delete  "TITLE 
I"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "TITLE  I— 
JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE  ". 

On  page  228.  Part  B  of  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents, delete  'Sec.  201.  Bureau  of  Justice 
programs."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec. 
201  Establishment  of  Bureau  of  Justice  Pro- 
grams.". 

On  page  228.  Part  B  of  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents, delete  "Establishment,  duties  and 
functions.""  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
""Duties  and  functions  of  Director.". 

On  page  229.  delete  everything  in  "Part 

G"  of  the  Table  of  Contents  and  insert  in 

lieu  thereof  the  following  new  "Part  G": 

"PART  G-CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

PACIUTIES 

'"Sec.  701.  Establishment  of  the  Bureau  of 

Criminal  Justice  Facilities. 
""Sec.  702.  Functions  of  the  Bureau. 
"Sec.  703.  Grants  authorized  for  the  renova- 
tion and  construction  of  crimi- 
nal Justice  facilities. 
"Sec.  704.  Allotment. 
"Sec.  705.  State  plans. 
""Sec.  706.  Basic  criteria. 
•"Sec.  707.  Clearinghouse  on  the  construc- 
tion    and     modernization     of 
criminal  justice  facilities. 


"'Sec.  708.  Interest  subsidy  for  criminal  Jus- 
tice facility  construction  bonds. 
"Sec.  709.  Definitions. 

On  page  229.  Part  H  of  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents, delete  "'rules."  in  the  first  line  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""rules". 

On  page  229.  delete  "PART  M— EMER- 
GENCY ASSISTANCE"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  PART  M-EMERGENCY  FEDER- 
AL LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE". 

On  page  230.  delete  PART  N-TRANSI- 
TION-REPEALER"  of  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "PART  N— 
TRANSITION". 

On  page  241,  line  7  delete  "and". 

On  page  245.  line  6.  delete  "local"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "'and  local". 

On  page  248.  line  18.  delete  "STATE/ 
LOCAL"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "STATE 
and  LOCAL". 

On  page  255.  after  line  9.  insert  (in  small 
caps)  the  following: 

""DISTRIBUTION  Of  FUNDS 

On  page  262.  line  14.  after  "GRANTS" 
insert  (in  small  caps)  authorized. 

On  page  262.  delete  line  16. 

On  page  264.  line  21.  delete  -706"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""705". 

On  page  267.  line  23.  delete  ""707"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""706". 

On  page  268.  line  16.  delete  "708"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "■707". 

On  page  269.  line  5.  delete  "709"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "708". 

On  page  270.  line  10.  delete  "710'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "709  ". 

On  page  282.  after  line  7,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing (in  small  caps): 

"DEFINITIONS 

On  page  290.  after  line  13.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing (in  small  caps): 

""AUTHORITY  FOR  FBI  TO  TRAIN  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  PERSONNEL 

On  page  300.  line  20.  after  "surplus"  insert 
"real  and  related  personal". 

On  page  301.  line  3.  after  the  word  "real" 
insert  "and  related  personal". 

On  page  301.  line  16.  after  the  word  "real" 
insert  "and  related  personal". 

On  page  302.  line  9.  delete  "or"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  ""for". 

On  page  302.  line  25.  delete  "personal  or 
real"'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "real  and  re- 
lated personal". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  X   i MISCELLANEOUS 
VIOLENT  CRIME  AMENDMENTS! 

On  page  317.  delete  line  12.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  receipt  of. 
or  as  consideration  for  a  promise  or  agree- 
ment to  pay.  anything  of  pecuniary  value, 
shall  be  fined  not". 

On  page  317.  line  19.  after  "section"  insert 
and  section  I952B ". 

On  page  318.  line  2.  delete  "of"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "of.". 

On  page  318.  line  3.  delete  "pay"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "pay.". 

On  page  318.  line  13.  delete  "kidnaping" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "kidnaping". 

On  page  319.  line  2.  delete  "murder."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "murder  or  kidnap- 
ing.". 

On  page  322.  line  19,  after  "five "  insert 
"nor  more  than  ten". 

On  page  325,  line  1,  delete  "as"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "on". 

On  page  325.  line  12.  delete  "title  '  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""section". 

On  page  326.  line  19.  insert  "INVOLUN- 
TARY "  before  the  word  "SODOMY '. 

On  page  327.  after  line  20.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 


Sec.  1009A.  Section  114  of  title  18  is 
amended  by  deleting  "Shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  seven  years,  or  lx)th"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$25,000  and  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
twenty  years,  or  l)oth'". 

On  page  329,  delete  line  2,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  Commission  or 
Interstate  transmission  facilities,  as  defined 
in  49  U.S.C.  1671."'. 

On  page  331,  after  line  5,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: (f )  Tables  of  Chapters  is  amended  to 
add: 

"210.  International  Extradition 3191". 

On  page  331.  line  6.  delete  "(f)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

On  page  334,  line  7,  delete  'court."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "court;". 

On  page  334,  line  8,  delete  "The"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  line  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "the",  and  Indent  lines  8  and  9  to 
align  with  lines  2  and  11. 

On  page  353.  line  7.  delete  "Except "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""(a)  Except". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  XI    I  SERIOUS 
NONVIOLENT  OFFENSES  i 

On  page  361.  delete  line  10.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  Code  is  amend- 
ed- 

(a)  by  deleting  in  the  first  paragraph 
"shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  l)oth" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both; 

(b)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 
On  page  368.  after  line  12.  delete  "enti- 
ties."." and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "entities." 
then  add  the  following  new  line: 

"511.  Forging  endorsements  or  signatures 
on  securities  of  the  United 
SUtes.". 

On  page  371.  line  16.  delete  "repealed." 
and  add  the  following:  repealed,  end  the  sec- 
tion analysis  of  Chapter  11  for  section  216 
be  amended  to  read:  "216.  Repealed.". 

On  page  373.  delete  line  5  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  item  relating  to  possession 
of  contraband  articles  after  line  10  on  page 
374.  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  1109.  (a)  Section  1791  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "1791.  Providing  or  possessing  con- 
traband in  prison 

"(a)  Offense.— A  person  commits  an  of- 
fense if,  in  violation  of  a  statute,  or  a  regu- 
lation, rule,  or  order  issued  pursuant  there- 
to— 

"(1)  he  provides,  or  attempts  to  provide,  to 
an  inmate  of  a  Federal  penal  or  correctional 
facility— 

"(A)  a  firearm  or  destructive  device; 

"(B)  any  other  weapon  or  object  that  may 
be  used  as  a  weapon  or  as  a  means  of  facili- 
tating escape; 

"(C)  a  narcotic  drug  as  defined  in  section 
102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  802); 

""(D)  a  controlled  substance,  other  than  a 
narcotic  drug,  as  defined  in  section  102  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
802),  or  an  alcoholic  beverage; 

"(E)  United  States  currency;  or 

"(F)  any  other  object;  or 

"(2)  being  an  inmate  of  a  Federal  penal  or 
correctional  facility,  he  makes,  tK)ssesses, 
prtxures,  or  otherwise  provides  himself 
with,  or  attempts  to  make,  possess,  procure, 
or  otherwise  provide  himself  with,  anything 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 
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"(b)  Grading.— An  offense  described  in 
this  section  is  punishable  by— 

"(1)  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten 
years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $25,000.  or 
both,  if  the  object  is  anything  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (1)(A); 

""(2)  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
l)oth.  if  the  object  is  anything  set  forth  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )( B )  or  ( 1 )( C ); 

""(3)  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or 
both,  if  the  object  is  anything  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (1)(D)  or  (1)(E);  and 

""(4)  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or 
both,  if  the  object  is  any  other  object. 

■"(C)  Definitions.- As  used  in  this  section, 
firearm'  and  "destructive  device'  have  the 
meaning  given  those  terms,  respectively,  in 
18  U.S.C.  921(a)(3)  and  (4).". 

(b)  Section  1792  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"1792.  Mutiny  and  riot  prohibited 

"Whoever  instigates,  connives,  willfully 
attempts  to  cause,  assists,  or  conspires  to 
cause  any  mutiny  or  riot,  at  any  Federal 
penal  or  correctional  facility,  shall  be  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years  or  fined 
not  more  than  $25,000.  or  both .": 

(C)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 87  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  87 

Sec. 

"1791.  Providing  or  possessing  contraband 

in  prison. 
"1792.  Mutiny  and  riot  prohibited. "; 

(d)  Chapter  301  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"4012.  Summary  seizure  and  forfeiture  of 
prison  contraband 

"An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  may.  pursuant  to  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, summarily  seize  any  object  introduced 
into  a  Federal  penal  or  correctional  facility 
or  possessed  by  an  inmate  of  such  a  facility 
in  violation  of  a  rule,  regulation  or  order 
promulgated  by  the  Director,  and  such 
object  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States.";  and 

(e)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 301  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  4011  the  following:  "4012.  Sum- 
mary seizure  and  forfeiture  of  prison  con- 
traband.". 

On  page  374,  line  15,  delete  "after  section 
665  a  new  section  666"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  new  section  667". 

On  page  374,  line  17,  delete  "666"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "667". 

On  page  374,  line  22,  delete  "benefit  to" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "benefit  of". 

amendments  to  title  XII   (PROCEDURAL 
AMENDMENTS! 

On  page  376,  line  11,  delete  •925(a)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •"952(a)". 

On  page  376,  line  22.  delete  "fifteenth." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •fifteenth". 

On  page  380,  delete  lines  3  through  6,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

(2)  again  in  paragraph  (c)  by  deleting 
"section  1503 "  and  substituting  "sections 
1503,  1512,  and  1513"; 

(3)  by  deleting  the  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (f),  by  redesignating  present  para- 
graph "(g)"  as  "(h)",  and  by  inserting  a  new 
paragraph  (g)  as  follows: 

On  page  380,  line  9.  Insert  "or"  after  the 
semicolon. 


On  page  380.  delete  line  25.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "deleted,  and  amend  section 
analysis  accordingly.". 

On  page  382,  after  line  11  and  before  line 
12,  delete  "  '3523.  Civil  action  to  restrain 
witness  or  victim  intimidation."  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "  '3523.  Penalty  for  wrongful 
disclosure.". 

On  page  382,  line  15,  delete  the  words  "in 
a  official  proceeding"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "in  an  official  proceeding  concern- 
ing an  organized  criminal  activity  or  other 
serious  offense". 

On  page  382,  at  the  end  of  line  23.  insert 
the  following: 

"The  Attorney  General  shall  issue  guide- 
lines defining  the  typ>es  of  cases  for  which 
the  exercise  of  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  contained  in  this  subsection  would 
be  appropriate.  Before  providing  protection 
to  any  person  under  this  chapter,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall— 

••(1)  to  the  extent  practicable,  obtain  and 
consider  information  relating  to  the  suit- 
ability of  the  person  for  inclusion  in  the 
program.  Including  the  criminal  history,  if 
any,  and  a  psychological  evaluation  of,  the 
person; 

••(2)  make  a  written  assessment  in  each 
case  of  the  seriousness  of  the  investigation 
or  care  in  which  the  person's  information  or 
testimony  has  been  or  will  be  provided,  and 
the  possible  risk  of  danger  to  persons  and 
property  in  the  conununity  where  the 
person  is  to  be  relocated;  and 

"(3)  determine  that  the  need  for  such  pro- 
tection outweighs  the  risk  of  danger  to  the 
public. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Attorney 
General  shall  be  subject  to  civil  liability  on 
account  of  a  decision  to  provide  protection 
under  this  chapter. 

On  page  383.  line  23.  before  "refuse" 
insert  "disclose  or". 

On  page  383,  line  24.  ufter  "other "  insert 
"matter". 

On  page  384.  line  4.  delete  the  period  and 
insert  ".  except  that  the  Attorney  General 
shall,  upon  the  request  of  State  or  local  law- 
enforcement  officials,  promptly  disclose  to 
such  officials  the  identity  and  location, 
criminal  records,  fingerprints,  and  other  rel- 
evant information  relating  to  the  person  re- 
located or  protected  when  it  appears  that 
the  person  is  under  investigation  for  or  has 
been  arrested  for  or  charged  with  an  offense 
that  is  punishable  by  more  than  one  year  in 
prison  or  that  is  a  crime  of  violence.  The  At- 
torney General  shall  establish  an  accurate 
and  effective  system  of  records  concerning 
the  criminal  history  of  persons  provided 
protection  under  this  chapter  In  order  to 
provide  the  Information  described  In  this 
paragraph.". 

On  page  385,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

"(d)  Enforcement  of  Judgment  in  Civil 
Action  by  Special  Masters.— (1)  Anytime 
120  days  after  a  decision  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  deny  disclosure  of  the  current 
Identity  and  location  of  a  person  provided 
protection  under  this  chapter  to  any  person 
who  holds  a  Judicial  order  or  judgment  for 
money  or  damages  entered  by  a  Federal  or 
State  court  In  his  favor  against  the  protect- 
ed person,  the  person  who  holds  the  Judicial 
order  or  Judgment  for  money  or  damages 
shall  have  standing  to  petition  the  United 
States  district  court  in  the  district  where 
the  petitioner  resides  for  appointment  of  a 
special  master.  The  United  States  district 
court  in  the  district  where  the  petitioner  re- 
sides shall  have  jurisdiction  over  actions 
brought  under  this  subsection. 


••(2)(A)  Upon  a  determination  that— 

•'(I)  the  petitioner  holds  a  Federal  or  State 
judicial  order  or  judgment;  and 

"(ID  the  Attorney  General  has  declined  to 
disclose  to  the  petitioner  the  current  identi- 
ty and  l(x»tion  of  the  protected  person  with 
respect  to  whom  the  order  of  judgment  was 
entered, 

the  court  shall  appoint  a  special  master  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  petitioner  to  enforce 
the  order  or  judgment. 

•"(B)  The  clerk  of  the  court  shall  promptly 
furnish  the  master  appointed  pursuant  to 
clause  (A)  with  a  copy  of  the  order  of  ap- 
pointment. The  Attorney  General  shall  dis- 
close to  the  master  the  current  identity  and 
location  of  such  protected  person  and  any 
other  information  necessary  to  enable  the 
master  to  carry  out  his  duties  under  this 
subsection.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
court  to  assure  that  the  master  proceeds 
with  all  reasonable  diligence  and  dispatch  to 
enforce  the  rights  of  the  petitioner. 

••(3)  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  master  to— 

'"(A)  proceed  with  all  reasonable  diligence 
and  dispatch  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  pe- 
titioner; and 

••(B)  to  carry  out  his  enforcement  duties 
in  a  maimer  that  minimizes,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
protected  person. 

The  master  may  disclose  to  State  or  Federal 
court  Judges,  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
effect  the  Judgment,  the  new  identity  or  lo- 
cation of  the  protected  person.  In  no  other 
cases  shall  the  master  disclose  the  new  iden- 
tity or  location  of  the  protected  person 
without  permission  of  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. Any  good  faith  disclosure  made  by  the 
master  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  create  civil 
liability  p.gainst  the  United  States. 

••(4)  Upon  appointment,  the  master  shall 
have  the  power  to  take  any  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  Judgment  or  order  which  the 
petitioner  could  take  including  the  initi- 
ation of  judicial  enforcement  actions  in  any 
Federal  or  State  court  or  the  assignment  of 
such  enforcement  actions  to  a  third  party 
under  applicable  Federal  or  State  law. 

•(5)  The  costs  of  the  action  authorized  by 
this  subsection  and  the  compensation  to  be 
allowed  to  a  master  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
court  and  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
parties  as  follows: 

"(A)  the  petitioner  shall  be  assessed  In  the 
amount  he  would  have  paid  to  collect  on  his 
judgment  In  an  action  not  arising  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section;  and 

••(B)  the  protected  person  shall  be  as- 
sessed the  costs  which  are  normally  charged 
to  debtors  In  similar  actions  and  any  other 
costs  which  are  Incurred  as  a  result  of  an 
action  brought  pursuant  to  this  section. 
In  the  event  that  the  costs  and  compensa- 
tion to  the  master  are  not  met  by  the  peti- 
tioner or  protected  person,  the  court  may. 
In  Its  discretion,  enter  judgment  against  the 
United  States  for  costs  and  fees  reasonably 
incurred  as  a  result  of  an  action  brought 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

••(e)  Resolution  of  Complaints  or  Griev- 
ances.—The  Attorney  General  shall  estab- 
lish guidelines  and  procedures  for  the  reso- 
lution of  complaints  or  grievances  of  per- 
sons provided  protection  under  this  chapter 
regarding  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

On  page  385,  after  line  13,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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"5  3523.  Penalty  for  Wrongful  Dis- 
closure 
■Whoever,  without  the  authorization  of 
the  Attorney  General,  luiowingly  discloses 
any  information  received  from  the  Attorney 
General  under  section  3521(b)(6)  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  SIO.OOO.  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

On  page  387.  after  line  24.  insert  a  new 
Part  I  as  follows: 

PART  I-JURISDICTION  OVER  CRIMES 
BY  UNITED  STATES  NATIONALS  IN 
PLACES  OUTSIDE  THE  JURISDIC- 
TION OF  ANY  NATION 
Sec.  1210.  Section  7  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph,  as  follows: 

(7)  Any  place  ouuide  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  nation  with  respect  to  an  offense  by  or 
against  a  national  of  the  United  States.". 

Amendment  No.  2679 

1.  Amendment  to  Title  II.  S.  1762: 

On  page  132.  lines  8  through  10.  delete 
"454(b)  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973.  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  October  17.  1978.  (29 
U.S.C.  927(b)) '  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"425(b)  of  the  Job  Training  and  Partnership 
Act". 

2.  Amendment  to  Title  VI.  S.  1762: 

On  page  287.  line  12.  after  the  word  "this" 
and  before  the  word  persons"  insert  "part 
if  such". 

3.  Amendment  to  Title  X.  Part  K.  "As- 
saults Upon  Federal  Officers."  to  include 
United  States  Magistrates  in  18  U.S.C.  1114. 
"Protection  of  Officers  and  Employees  of 
the  United  States." 

On  page  329.  line  14.  insert  "or  any  United 
States  magistrate."  after    ficer.". 

4.  Amendments  to  Labor  Racketeering 
Amendments  in  Title  VIII  of  S.  1762.  to  con- 
form to  analogous  provisions  of  the  Senate- 
passed  labor  racketeering  bill.  S.  336: 

On  page  306.  line  22,  delete  and"  and 
sut>stitute  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

On  page  310,  line  15,  insert  ".  other  than 
in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  such  labor 
oganization."  after  "capacity". 

On  page  310.  line  23.  delete  "and"  and 
sulwtitute  in  lieu  thereof    or". 

On  page  312.  line  7  and  8.  delete  "or  em- 
ployee benefit  plan". 

On  page  313.  line  1.  delete  1102"  and  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  thereof  "802". 

On  page  313.  line  2.  delete  "1103"  and  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  thereof  "803". 

On  page  313.  line  11.  delete  "1103  and 
1104"  and  sul)stitute  in  lieu  thereof  "803 
and  804". 

5.  Amendment  adding  to  Title  XII  of  S. 
1762.  a  new  part  relating  to  Department  of 
Justice  Internal  Operating  Guidelines. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
Part  J— Department  of  Justice  Internal 

Operations  Guidelines 
Sec  1211.  The  Attorney  General  shall,  not 
later  than  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act,  provide  a  detailed 
report  to  the  Congress  concerning— 

( 1 )  the  extent  to  which  internal  operating 
guidelines  promulgated  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  the  direction  of  the  investiga- 
tive and  prosecutorial  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  have  been  relied  upon 
by  criminal  defendants  in  courts  of  the 
United  Stales  as  the  basis  for  due  process 
challenges  to  indictment  and  prosecution  by 
law  enforcement  authorities  of  crimes  pro- 
hibited by  federal  statute; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  courts  of  the 
United    States    have    sustained    challenges 
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based  upon  such  guidelines  in  cases  wherein 
it  has  l)een  alleged  that  federal  investigative 
agents  or  prosecutorial  personnel  have 
failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
such  internal  operating  guidelines,  and  the 
extent  and  nature  of  such  failures  to 
comply  as  the  courU  of  the  United  SUtes 
have  found  to  exist: 

(3)  the  remedial  measures  taken  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  ensure  the  minimiza- 
tion of  such  violations  of  internal  operating 
guidelines  by  the  investigative  or  prosecuto- 
rial persoruiel  of  the  Department  of  Justice: 
and 

(4)  the  advisability  of  the  enactment  of 
legislation  that  would  prohibit  criminal  de- 
fendants in  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
from  relying  upon  such  violations  as 
grounds  for  the  dismissal  of  Indictments, 
suppression  of  evidence,  or  the  vacation  of 
judgments  of  conviction. 

6.  Amendment  to  Title  XII,  Part  P.  S. 
1762.  "Witness  Security  Program  Improve- 
ments" relating  to  United  States  Marshals 
Service. 

On  page  385.  insert  after  line  21.  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(d)  Section  568  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)'  before  "Appropria- 
tions": and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  3302  and  9701  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  United  States  Mar- 
shals Service  is  authorized,  to  the  extent 
provided  in  the  Appropriations  Act.  to 
credit  to  its  appropriations  account  all  fees, 
commissions,  and  expenses  collected  for— 

"(1)  the  service  of  civil  process,  including 
complaints,  summonses,  subpoenas,  and 
similar  process:  and 

"(2)  seizures,  levies,  and  sales  associated 
with  judicial  orders  of  execution: 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  these  ac- 
tivities. Such  credited  amounts  may  be  car- 
ried over  from  year  to  year  for  these  pur- 
poses.". 

7.  Amendments  to  Title  III.  "Forfeiture." 
On  page  150,  line  19,  delete  "section  413" 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  413  and 
414". 

On  page  162,  delete  the  quotation  mark 
and  second  period  on  line  4.  and  insert  after 
line  4  the  following: 

"(p)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
t>e- liberally  construed  to  effectuate  its  reme- 
dial purposes.'  ". 

On  page  162,  insert  before  line  5  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  'INVESTMENT  OP  ILLICIT  DRUG  PROFITS 

Sec.  414.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  who  has  received  any  Income  de- 
rived, directly  or  indirectly,  from  a  violation 
of  this  title  or  title  III  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  more  than  one  year  in  which 
such  person  has  participated  as  a  principal 
within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  use  or  invest,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  part  of  such  Income,  or 
the  proceeds  of  such  income,  in  acquisition 
of  any  interest  in.  or  the  establishment  or 
operation  of,  any  enterprise  which  is  en- 
gaged in.  or  the  activities  of  which  affect, 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  A  purchase 
of  securities  on  the  open  market  for  pur- 
poses of  investment,  and  without  the  inten- 
tion of  controlling  or  participating  in  the 
control  of  the  issuer,  or  of  assisting  another 
to  do  so.  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  this 
section  if  the  securities  of  the  issuer  held  by 
the  purchaser,  the  members  of  his  immedi- 
ate family,  and  his  or  their  accomplices  in 


any  violation  of  this  title  or  title  III  after 
such  purchase  do  not  amount  In  the  aggre- 
gate to  one  percent  of  the  outstanding  secu- 
rities of  any  one  class,  and  do  not  confer, 
either  in  law  or  in  fact,  the  power  to  elect 
one  or  more  directors  of  the  issuer. 

(b)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  [$50,000]  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  [ten]  years,  or  both. 

■(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'en- 
terprise' includes  any  individual,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  association,  or  other  legal 
entity,  and  any  union  or  group  of  Individ- 
uals associated  in  fact  although  not  a  legal 
entity. 

■(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
liberally  construed  to  effectuate  its  remedial 
purposes.'.". 

On  page  164,  delete  th  quotation  mark 
and  second  period  on  line  16,  and  Insert 
after  line  16  the  following: 

•  (j)  In  addition  to  the  venue  provided  for 
in  section  1395  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  in  the 
case  of  property  of  a  defendant  charged 
with  a  violation  that  is  the  basis  for  forfeit- 
ure of  the  property  under  this  section,  a 
proceeding  for  forfeiture  under  this  section 
may  be  brought  in  the  judicial  district  in 
which  the  defendant  owning  such  property 
is  found  or  in  the  judicial  district  in  which 
the  criminal  prosecution  is  brought.'.". 

On  page  165.  line  5.  delete  "item"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "items". 

On  page  165.  delete  the  Item  after  line  five 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■  Sec.  413  Criminal  forfeitures. 
Sec.  414  Investment  of  Illicit  drug  prof- 
its.'.". 

On  page  165.  line  22.  delete  'subsection  (j) 
of  this  section "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  524(c)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code". 

On  page  166.  delete  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  6  on  page  169,  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  310.  Section  524  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

•(c)(1)  There  is  established  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  a  special  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  Department  of  Justice  Assets  Forfeit- 
ure Fund  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  the  ■fund")  which  shall  l>e 
available  to  the  Attorney  General  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  in  Appropriations  Acts  for 
the  following  purposes  of  the  Department 
of  Justice: 

(A)  the  payment,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  of  any  expenses  neces- 
sary to  seize,  detain,  inventory,  safeguard, 
maintain,  advertise,  or  sell  property  under 
seizure,  detention,  or  forfeited  pursuant  to 
any  law  enforced  or  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  or  of  any  other  neces- 
sary expenses  incident  to  the  seizure,  deten- 
tion, or  forfeiture  of  such  property:  such 
payments  may  Include  payments  for  con- 
tract services  and  payments  to  reimburse 
any  Federal.  State,  or  local  agency  for  any 
expenditures  made  to  perform  the  foregoing 
functions; 

■(B)  the  payment  of  awards  for  informa- 
tion or  assistance  leading  to  a  civil  or  crimi- 
nal forfeiture  under  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  800  et  seq.)  or  a  criminal  for- 
feiture under  the  Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Corrupt  Organizations  statute  (18  U.S.C. 
1961  et  seq.).  at  the  discretion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General: 

■(C)  the  compromise  and  payment  of  valid 
liens  and  mortgages  against  property  that 


has  l)een  forfeited  pursuant  to  any  law  en- 
forced or  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  determine  the  validity 
of  any  such  lien  or  mortgage  and  the 
amount  of  payment  to  be  made;  and 

■(D)  disbursements  authorized  in  connec- 
tion with  remission  or  mitigation  procedures 
relating  to  property  forfeited  under  any  law 
enforced  or  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

(2)  Any  award  paid  from  the  fund  for  in- 
formation concerning  a  forfeiture,  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1)(B),  shall  be  paid  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
his  delegate,  except  that  the  authority  to 
pay  an  award  of  $10,000  or  more  shall  not 
be  delegated  to  any  person  other  than  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  the  Associate  At- 
torney General,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion. Any  award  for  such  information  shall 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of  $150,000  or  one 
quarter  of  the  amount  realized  by  the 
United  States  from  the  property  forfeited. 

(3)  There  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund 
all  amounts  from  the  forfeiture  of  property 
under  any  law  enforced  or  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  remaining  after 
the  payment  of  expenses  for  forfeiture  and 
sale  authorized  by  law. 

(4)  Amounts  in  the  fund  which  are  not 
currently  needed  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  kept  on  deposit  or  invested  in 
obligations  of.  or  guaranteed  by.  the  United 
Stales. 

(5)  The  Attorney  General  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  four  months 
after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  a  detailed 
report  on  the  amounts  deposited  in  the  fund 
and  a  description  of  expenditures  made 
under  this  subsection. 

(6)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  re- 
lating to  deposits  in  the  fund  shall  apply  to 
all  property  in  the  custody  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Comprehensive  Forfeiture  Act 
of  1983. 

(7)  For  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  1986.  and 
1987,  there  are  authorized  lo  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  described  in  paragraph  (1).  At  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  any  amount  in  the 
fund  in  excess  of  the  amount  appropriated 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  General  Fund  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  except 
that  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
may  be  carried  forward  and  available  for  ap- 
propriation in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

■(8)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
property  is  forfeited  pursuant  to  a  law  en- 
forced or  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  if  It  is  forfeited  pursuant  to— 

•(A)  any  criminal  forfeiture  proceeding: 

'(B)  any  civil  judicial  forfeiture  proceed- 
ing: or 

■(C)  any  civil  administrative  forfeiture 
proceeding  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice: 

except  to  the  extent  that  the  seizure  was  ef- 
fected by  a  Customs  officer  or  that  custody 
was  maintained  by  the  Customs  Service  in 
which  case  the  provisions  of  Section  613a  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1613a) 
shall  apply.'.". 

8.  Amendment  to  Title  XII,  Part  A,  "Pros- 
ecution of  Certain  Juveniles  as  Adults."  re- 
lating to  the  use  and  confidentiality  of  juve- 
nile records. 

On  page  378,  delete  line  12  through  line  4 
of  page  379,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 


Sec.  1202.  Section  5038  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"§  5038.  Dm  of  juvenile  records 

•"(a)  Throughout  and  upon  the  completion 
of  the  juvenile  delinquency  proceeding,  the 
records  shall  be  safeguarded  from  disclosure 
to  unauthorized  persons.  The  records  shall 
be  released  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet 
the  following  circumstances: 

'"(1)  inquiries  received  from  another  court 
of  law: 

"■(2)  inquiries  from  an  agency  preparing  a 
presentence  report  for  another  court: 

■"(3)  inquiries  from  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies where  the  request  for  information  is  re- 
lated to  the  investigation  of  a  crime  or  a  po- 
sition within  that  agency: 

""(4)  inquiries,  in  writing,  from  the  director 
or  a  treatment  agency  or  the  director  of  a 
facility  to  which  the  juvenile  has  been  com- 
mitted by  the  court: 

"(5)  inquiries  from  an  agency  considering 
the  person  for  a  position  immediately  and 
directly  affecting  the  national  security:  and 
"(6)  inquiries  from  any  victim  of  such  ju- 
venile delinquency,  or  if  the  victim  is  de- 
ceased from  the  immediate  family  of  such 
victim,  related  to  the  final  disposition  of 
such  juvenile  by  the  court  in  accordance 
with  section  5037. 

Unless  otherwise  authorized  by  this  section, 
information  about  the  juvenile  record  may 
not  be  released  when  the  request  for  infor- 
mation is  related  to  an  application  for  em- 
ployment, license,  bonding,  or  any  civil  right 
or  privilege.  Responses  to  such  inquiries 
shall  not  be  different  from  responses  made 
about  persons  who  have  never  been  involved 
in  a  delinquency  proceeding. 

'"(b)  District  courts  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  any  juvenile  shall  inform  the  juvenile, 
and  his  parent  or  guardian,  in  wxiting  in 
clear  and  nontechnical  language,  of  rights 
relating  to  his  juvenile  record. 

"(c)  During  the  course  of  any  juvenile  de- 
linquency proceeding,  all  information  and 
records  relating  lo  the  proceeding,  which 
are  obtained  or  prepared  in  the  discharge  of 
an  official  duly  by  an  employee  of  the  court 
or  an  employee  of  any  other  governmental 
agency,  shall  not  be  disclosed  directly  or  in- 
directly to  anyone  other  than  the  judge, 
counsel  for  the  juvenile  and  the  govern- 
ment, or  oihers  entitled  under  this  section 
to  receive  juvenile  records. 

■•(d)  Whenever  a  juvenile  is  found  guilty 
of  committing  an  act  which  if  committed  by 
an  adult  would  be  a  felony  that  is  a  crime  of 
violence  or  an  offense  described  in  section 
841.  952(a),  or  955  or  959  of  title  21,  such  ju- 
venile shall  be  fingerprinted  and  photo- 
graphed. Except  a  juvenile  described  in  sub- 
section (f),  fingerprints  and  photographs  of 
a  juvenile  who  is  not  prosecuted  as  an  adult 
shall  be  made  available  only  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Fingerprints  and  photographs  of  a 
juvenile  who  is  prosecuted  as  an  adult  shall 
be  made  available  in  the  manner  applicable 
to  adult  defendants. 

'■(e)  Unless  a  juvenile  who  is  taken  into 
custody  is  prosecuted  as  an  adult  neither 
the  name  nor  picture  of  any  juvenile  shall 
be  made  public  in  connection  with  a  juvenile 
delinquency  proceeding. 

"(f)  Whenever  a  juvenile  has  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions  been  found  guilty  of  commit- 
ting an  act  which  if  committed  by  an  adult 
would  be  a  felony  crime  of  violence  or  an  of- 
fense described  in  section  841,  952(a),  955.  or 
959  of  title  21,  the  court  shall  transmit  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Identi- 
fication Division,  the  information  concern- 


ing the  adjudications,  including  name,  date 
of  adjudication,  court,  offenses,  and  sen- 
tence, along  with  the  notation  that  the  mat- 
ters were  juvenile  adjudications." 

9.  Amendment  to  title  XI.  S.  1762.  relating 
to  18  U.S.C.  219. 

On  page  375.  after  line  15,  Insert  a  new 
Part  J  as  follows: 

Part  J— 18  U.S.C.  219  Amendment 
Sec  1116.  Section  219  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by: 

(1)  striking  out  "an  officer  or  employee" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  public  offi- 
cial'": and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"'For  the  purpose  of  this  section:  ""public 
official"  means  Member  of  Congress,  the 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
Resident  Conunissioner.  either  before  or 
after  he  has  qualified,  or  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee or  person  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  department, 
agency,  or  branch  of  Government,  thereof, 
including  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  any 
official  function,  under  or  by  authority  of 
any  such  department,  agency,  or  branch  of 
Government  or  a  juror. 

10.  Amendment  to  title  VII.  S.  1762.  "Sur- 
plus Federal  Property  Amendments." 

On  page  301,  at  the  end  of  line  2.  insert 
"If  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
any  surplus  property  transferred  or  con- 
veyed pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered 
into  between  March  1.  1982.  and  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  was  suitable  for 
transfer  or  conveyance  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  reimburse  the 
transferee  for  any  monetary  consideration 
paid  lo  the  United  Stales  for  such  transfer 
or  conveyance." 

11.  Amendments  to  title  VI,  S.  1762.  •Jus- 
tice Assistance." 

On  page  253,  after  line  15,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

""(7)  an  assurance  that  the  State  will  take 
into  account  the  needs  and  requests  of  units 
of  general  local  government  in  the  State 
and  encourage  local  initiative  in  the  devel- 
opment of  programs  which  meet  the  objec- 
tives of  Section  501." 

On  page  257,  after  line  2,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(5)  In  distributing  funds  received  under 
this  part  the  State  shall  make  every  effort 
to  distribute  to  units  of  local  government 
and  combinations  thereof,  the  maximum 
amount  of  such  available  funds.'" 

amendments  to  title  VI,  JUSTICE  assistance 

12.  On  page  250,  line  9,  insert  after  "ers;" 
the  following: 

"(12)  with  respect  to  cases  involving 
career  criminals  and  violent  crime,  expedite 
the  disposition  of  criminal  cases,  reform 
sentencing  practices  and  pr(3cedures:  and 
improve  court  system  management."": 

On  page  250,  line  10,  strike  ""(12)"  and 
insert  "(IS)". 

On  page  257,  strike  lines  16  through  17 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "within  such  State 
giving  priority  to  those  jurisdictions  w^ith 
f^6&t6sl  need-". 

13.  Amendment  to  Title  II,  S.  1762.  "Sen- 
tencing Reform."  relating  to  the  collection 
of  criminal  fines. 

On  page  40.  between  lines  19  and  20, 
insert  the  following: 

The  liability  of  a  defendant  for  any  unex- 
ecuted fine  or  other  punishment  imposed  as 
to  which  probation  Is  granted  shall  be  fully 
discharged  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  probation. 
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On  page  42.  between  lines  9  and  10  insert 
the  following:  If  the  court  has  imposed  and 
ordered  execution  of  a  fine  and  placed  the 
defendant  on  probation,  payment  of  the 
fine  or  adherence  lo  the  court-established 
installment  schedule  shall  be  a  condition  of 
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amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such 
restitution  or  reparation. 
Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  l>e  filed  in  the  court  in  which  sen- 
tence was  originally  imposed,  unless  that 
court     transfers     jurisdiction     to     another 

#«r,iirt     TKa  n^iitinrtt^r  cViall    nrttifv  fhp    Ar.t.nr- 


the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  the 
person  defaulting,  by  certified  mail,  to 
inform  him  that  the  fine  is  in  default  and 
the  entire  unpaid  balance,  including  Interest 
and  penalties,  is  due  within  30  days. 

■■(f)   Interest.   Monetary   Penalties   for 
Delinquency,  and  Default.— Upon  a  deter- 
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(A)  pay  the  fine  in  full: 

(B)  specify,  and  demonstrate  compliance 
with,  an  installment  schedule  established  by 
a  court  before  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act.  specifying  the 
dates  on  which  designated  partial  payments 
will  be  made:  or 


"(1)  modified  or  remitted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3592: 

"(2)  corrected  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  35;  or 

""(3)  appealed: 
a  judgment  of  conviction  that  includes  such 

Q   cAntun/^o  mnctitiit*>«  a   final    iiirio^npnt   fnr 


"(2)  has  voluntarily  made  restitution  or 
reparation  to  the  victim  of  the  offense,  may 
at  any  time  petition  the  court  for  a  remis- 
sion of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  fine  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such 
reslitutjon  or  reparation. 

Anir    r\Atiti/in     filoH    niircliant     tn    this    (^llhi^er- 
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On  page  42.  between  lines  9  and  10  insert 
the  following:  If  the  court  has  imposed  and 
ordered  execution  of  a  fine  and  placed  the 
defendant  on  probation,  payment  of  the 
fine  or  adherence  to  the  court-established 
installment  schedule  shall  be  a  condition  of 
the  probation. 

On  page  49.  line  13.  after  defendant" 
insert  ■.  relative  to  the  burden  which  alter- 
native punishments  would  impose". 

On  page  50.  strike  out  lines  16  through  20 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■(d)  Time  and  Method  of  Payment.— Pay- 
ment of  a  fine  is  due  immediately  unless  the 
court,  at  the  time  of  sentencing— 

"(I)  requires  payment  by  a  date  certain;  or 

••(2)  establishes  an  installment  schedule, 
the  specific  terms  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  court. 

On  page  51.  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following: 

"(g)  Responsibility  to  Provide  CtjRRENT 
Address.— At  the  time  of  imposition  of  the 
fine,  the  court  shall  order  the  person  fined 
to  provide  the  Attorney  General  with  a  cur- 
rent mailing  address  for  the  entire  period 
that  any  part  of  the  fine  remains  unpaid. 
Failure  to  provide  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  current  address  or  a  change  in  ad- 
dress shall  be  punishable  as  a  contempt  of 
court. 

•(h)  Stay  op  Pine  Pending  Appeals  — 
Unless  exceptional  circumstances  exist,  if  a 
sentence  to  pay  a  fine  is  stayed  pending 
appeal,  the  court  granting  the  stay  shall  in- 
clude in  such  stay— 

"(1)  a  requirement  that  the  defendant, 
pending  appeal,  to  deposit  the  entire  fine 
amount,  or  the  amount  due  under  an  in- 
stallment schedule,  during  the  pendency  of 
an  appesU.  in  an  escrow  account  in  the  regis- 
try of  the  district  court,  or  to  give  bond  for 
the  payment  thereof:  or 

"(2)  an  order  restraining  the  defendant 
from  transferring  or  dissipating  assets 
found  to  be  sufficient,  if  sold,  to  meet  the 
defendant's  fine  obligation. 

■■(i)  Delinquent  Fine.— A  fine  is  delin- 
quent if  any  portion  of  such  fine  is  not  paid 
within  30  days  of  when  it  is  due,  including 
any  fines  to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  Install- 
ment schedule. 

"(j)  Default.- A  fine  is  in  default  if  any 
portion  of  such  fine  is  more  than  90  days  de- 
linquent. When  a  criminal  fine  is  in  default, 
the  entire  amount  is  due  with  30  days  of  no 
tification  of  the  default,  notwithstanding 
any  installment  schedule. 

On  page  51.  strike  out  line  12  through  line 
9  on  page  52  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"§  3373.  Modiflcation  or  remiuion  of  fine 

"(a)  Petition  por  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion.—A  defendant  who  has  been  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine,  and  who — 

(1)  can  show  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  and 
concerning  whom  the  circumstances  no 
longer  exist  that  warranted  the  imposition 
of  the  fine  in  the  amount  imposed  or  pay- 
ment by  the  installment  schedule,  may  at 
any  time  petition  the  court  for— 

•(A)  an  extension  of  the  installment 
schedule,  not  to  exceed  two  years  except  in 
case  of  incarceration  or  special  circum- 
stances; or 

•(B)  a  remission  of  all  or  part  of  the 
unpaid  portion  including  interest  and  penal- 
ties; or 

•■(2)  has  voluntarily  made  restitution  or 
reparation  to  the  victim  of  the  offense,  may 
at  any  time  petition  the  court  for  a  remis- 
sion of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  fine  In  an 


amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such 
restitution  or  reparation. 
Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  l>e  filed  in  the  court  in  which  sen- 
tence was  originally  imposed,  unless  that 
court  transfers  jurisdiction  to  another 
court.  The  petitioner  shall  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  the  petition  has  been  filed 
within  ten  working  days  after  filing.  For  the 
purposes  of  clause  (1),  unless  exceptional 
circumstances  exist,  a  person  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  only 
after  payment  of  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  fine. 

'•(b)  Order  or  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion.—If.  after  the  filing  of  a  petition  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a),  the  court  finds 
that  the  circumstances  warrant  relief,  the 
court  may  enter  an  appropriate  order.  In 
which  case  it  shall  provide  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  copy  of  such  order. 
On  page  63.  line  18.  strike  out  'and". 
On  page  63.  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  following: 

•■(g)  keep  informed  concerning  the  con- 
duct, condition,  and  compliance  with  any 
condition  of  probation,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  or  restitution  of  each  proba- 
tioner under  his  supervision  and  report 
thereon  to  the  court  placing  such  person  on 
probation  and  report  to  the  court  any  fail- 
ure of  a  probationer  under  his  supervision 
to  pay  a  fine  in  default  within  30  days  after 
notification  that  it  Is  In  default  so  that  the 
court  may  determine  whether  probation 
should  be  revoked;  and 

On  page  63.  line  19,  strike  out  '(g)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •■(h)". 

On  page  67,  after  line  12.  strike  the  item 
relating  to  section  3613,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
•3613.  Civil  remedies  for  satisfaction  of  an 

unpaid  fine. 
•'3614.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a 

fine. 
•3615.  Criminal  default. 

On  page  68.  strike  out  lines  2  through  19 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■(a)  Disposition  of  Payment.— The  clerk 
shall  forward  each  fine  payment  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  shall  notify  the 
Attorney  General  of  its  receipt  within  10 
working  days. 

•■(b)  Certification  of  Imposition —If  a 
fine  exceeding  $100  Is  Imposed,  modified,  or 
remitted,  the  sentencing  court  shall  incor- 
porate In  the  order  Imposing,  remitting,  or 
modifying  such  fine,  and  promptly  certify 
to  the  Attorney  General— 
■■(1)  the  name  of  the  person  fined; 
•'(2)  his  current  address; 
"(3)  the  docket  number  of  the  case; 
■(4)  the  amount  of  the  fine  Imposed: 
■■(5)  any  Installment  schedule; 
■■(6)  the  nature  of  any  modification  or  re- 
mission of  the  fine  or  installment  schedule; 
and 

•■(7)  the  amount  of  the  fine  that  is  due 
and  unpaid. 

On  page  68.  line  20.  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  •(c)". 

On  page  68.  after  line  26,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(d)  Notification  of  Delinquency.— 
Within  10  working  days  after  a  fine  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  delinquent  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3572  (i).  the  Attorney  General  shall 
notify  the  person  whose  fine  is  delinquent, 
by  certified  mail,  to  inform  him  that  the 
fine  Is  delinquent. 

■•(e)  Notification  of  Default.— Within  10 
working  days  after  a  fine  is  determined  to 
be  in  default  as  provided  in  section  3572  (j). 


the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  the 
person  defaulting,  by  certified  mail,  to 
inform  him  that  the  fine  Is  in  default  and 
the  entire  unpaid  balance,  including  Interest 
and  penalties,  is  due  within  30  days. 

■•(f)  Interest.  Monetary  Penalties  for 
Delinouency.  and  Default.— Upon  a  deter- 
mination of  willful  nonpayment,  the  court 
may  Impose  the  following  interest  and  mon- 
etary penalties: 

■■(1)  Interfst.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  Interest  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  centum  per  month,  or  12  per 
centum  per  year,  shall  be  charged,  begin- 
ning the  31st  day  after  sentencing  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month  during  which  any 
fine  balance  remains  unpaid,  including  sums 
to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  Installment  sched- 
ule. 

■•(2)  Monetary  penalties  for  delin«uent 
fines.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  a  penalty  sum  equal  to  10  per 
centum  shall  be  charged  for  any  portion  of 
a  criminal  fine  which  has  become  delin- 
quent. The  Attorney  General  may  waive  all 
or  part  of  the  penalty  for  good  cause. 

On  page  69,  strike  out  line  1  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"S  3613.    Civil    remedies    for    latisfaction    of   an 

unpaid  Tine 

On  page  71.  after  line  23  and  before  the 
subchapter  heading  insert  the  following: 

"§3614.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a  fine 

■•(a)  Resentencing.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b),  if  a  defendant  know- 
ingly falls  to  pay  a  delinquent  fine  the  court 
may  resentence  the  defendant  to  any  sen- 
tence which  might  originally  have  been  Im- 
posed. 

•■(b)  Imprisonment.— The  defendant  may 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
under  sut>section  (a)  only  if  the  court  deter- 
mines that— 

••(1)  the  defendant  willfully  refused  to  pay 
the  delinquent  fine  or  had  failed  to  make 
sufficient  bona  fide  efforts  to  pay  the  fine; 
or 

"(2)  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  offense 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  person,  alter- 
natives to  imprisonment  are  not  adequate  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  punishment  and  deter- 
rence. 
"S  3615.  Criminal  default 

'Whoever,  having  been  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine,  willfully  falls  to  pay  the  fine,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  fine  or  $10,000. 
whichever  Is  greater.  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

On  page  79.  line  2.  after  the  period  Insert 
the  following:  'No  prisoner  shall  be  released 
on  supervision  unless  such  prisoner  agrees 
to  adhere  to  an  installment  schedule,  not  to 
exceed  two  years  except  in  special  circum- 
stances, to  pay  for  any  fine  imposed  for  the 
offense  committed  by  such  prisoner.". 

On  page  133.  line  10,  strike  •and". 

On  page  134.  line  12.  strike  the  period,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •and". 

On  page  134.  after  line  12.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'■(d)  the  provisions  of  sections  227  and  228 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment.". 

On  page  138.  between  lines  15  and  16. 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  227.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  for  each  criminal  fine  for  which 
the  unpaid  balance  exceeds  $100  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall,  within  120  days,  notify  the  person 
by  certified  mail  of  his  obligation,  within  30 
days  after  notification,  to— 


(A)  pay  the  fine  In  full; 

(B)  specify,  and  demonstrate  compliance 
with,  an  installment  schedule  established  by 
a  court  before  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act.  specifying  the 
dates  on  which  designated  partial  payments 
will  be  made;  or 

(C)  establish  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Attorney  General,  a  new  installment  sched- 
ule of  a  duration  not  exceeding  two  years, 
except  In  special  circumstances,  and  specify- 
ing the  dates  on  which  designated  partial 
payments  will  be  made. 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  in 
cases  in  which— 

(A)  the  Attorney  General  believes  the 
likelihood  of  collection  is  remote;  or 

(B)  criminal  fines  have  been  stayed  pend- 
ing appeal. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  within 
180  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
declare  all  fines  for  which  this  obligation  is 
unfulfilled  to  be  In  criminal  default,  subject 
to  the  civil  and  criminal  remedies  estab- 
lished by  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  No 
interest  or  monetary  penalties  shall  be 
charged  on  any  fines  subject  to  this  section. 

(c)  Not  later  than  one  year  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  Include  In  the  annual  crime  report 
steps  taken  to  implement  this  Act  and  the 
progress  achieved  in  criminal  fine  collection, 
including  collection  data  for  each  judicial 
district. 

Sec.  228.  (a)  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  chapter  after  chapter  227: 
•CHAPTER       228-IMPOSITION.       PAY- 
MENT. AND  COLLECTION  OF  FINES 

■'Sec. 

•'3591.  Imposition  of  a  fine. 
■3592.  Payment  of  a  fine,  delinquency  and 

default. 
■'3593.  Modification  or  remission  of  fine. 
"3594.  Certification  and  notification. 
■3595.  Interest,  monetary  penalties  for  de- 
linquency, and  default. 
"3596.  Civil  remedies  for  satisfaction  of  an 

unpaid  fine. 
•■3597.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a 

fine. 
■'3598.  Statute  of  limitations. 
■3599.  Criminal  default. 
"§  3591.  Imposition  of  a  fine 

""(a)  Factors  to  be  Considered  in  Impos- 
ing A  Fine.— The  court.  In  determining 
whether  to  Impose  a  fine,  the  amount  of 
any  fine,  the  time  for  payment,  and  the 
method  of  payment,  shall  consider— 

"(l)  the  ability  of  the  defendant  to  pay 
the  fine  In  view  of  the  Income  of  the  defend- 
ant, earning  capacity  and  financial  re- 
sources, and,  if  the  defendant  Is  an  organi- 
zation, the  size  of  the  organization; 

••(2)  the  nature  of  the  burden  that  pay- 
ment of  the  fine  will  imf)ose  on  the  defend- 
ant, and  on  any  person  who  Is  financially 
dependent  on  the  defendant,  relative  to  the 
burden  which  alternative  punishments 
would  impose; 

••(3)  any  restitution  or  reparation  made  by 
the  defendant  in  connection  with  the  of- 
fense and  any  obligation  imposed  upon  the 
defendant  to  make  such  restitution  or  repa- 
ration; 

"(4)  if  the  defendant  Is  an  organization, 
any  measure  taken  by  the  organization  to 
discipline  its  employees  or  agents  responsi- 
ble for  the  offense  or  to  insure  against  a  re- 
currence of  such  an  offense;  and 

"(5)  any  other  pertinent  consideration. 

"(b)  Effect  of  Finality  of  Judgment.— 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  sentence  to 
pay  a  fine  can  subsequently  be— 


'"(1)  modified  or  remitted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3592; 

"■(2)  corrected  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  35;  or 

'"(3)  appealed; 
a  judgment  of  conviction  that  includes  such 
a  sentence  constitutes  a  final  judgment  for 
all  other  purposes. 

"§  3592.  Payment  of  a  fine,  delinquency  and  de- 
fault 

■■(a)  Time  and  Method  of  Payment.— F»ay- 
ment  of  a  fine  Is  due  Immediately  unless  the 
court,  at  the  time  of  sentencing— 
■"(1)  requires  payment  by  a  date  certain;  or 
"(2)  establishes  an  installment  schedule, 
the  specific  terms  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  court. 

••(b)  Individual  Responsibilities  for  Pay- 
ment.—If  a  fine  is  Imposed  on  an  organiza- 
tion, it  is  the  duty  of  each  individual  au- 
thorized to  make  disbursement  of  the  assets 
of  the  organization  to  pay  the  fine  from 
assets  of  the  organization.  If  a  fine  Is  im- 
posed on  an  agent  or  shareholder  of  an  or- 
ganization, the  fine  shall  not  be  paid,  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly,  out  of  the  assets  of  the  or- 
ganization, unless  the  court  finds  that  such 
payment  Is  expressly  permissible  under  ap- 
plicable State  law. 

•'(c)  Responsibility  to  Provide  Current 
Address.— At  the  time  of  imposition  of  the 
fine,  the  court  shall  order  the  person  fined 
to  provide  the  Attorney  General  with  a  cur- 
rent mailing  address  for  the  entire  period 
that  any  part  of  the  fine  remains  unpaid. 
Failure  to  provide  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  current  address  or  a  change  In  ad- 
dress shall  be  punishable  as  a  contempt  of 
court. 

"(d)  Stay  of  Fine  Pending  Appeal.— 
Unless  exceptional  circumstances  exist,  if  a 
sentence  to  pay  a  fine  Is  stayed  pending 
appeal,  the  court  granting  the  stay  shall  In- 
clude In  such  stay— 

■■(1)  a  requirement  that  the  defendant, 
pending  appeal,  to  deposit  the  entire  fine 
amount,  or  the  amount  due  under  an  In- 
stallment schedule,  during  the  pendency  of 
an  appeal.  In  an  escrow  account  In  the  regis- 
try of  the  district  court,  or  to  give  bond  for 
the  payment  thereof;  or 

"(2)  an  order  restraining  the  defendant 
from  transferring  or  dissipating  assets 
found  to  be  sufficient.  If  sold,  to  meet  the 
defendant's  fine  obligation. 

"(e)  Delinquent  F^ne.— A  fine  Is  delin- 
quent If  any  portion  of  such  fine  Is  not  paid 
within  30  days  of  when  It  Is  due.  Including 
any  fines  to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  Install- 
ment schedule. 

"(f)  Default.— A  fine  Is  in  default  if  any 
portion  of  such  fine  is  more  than  90  days  de- 
linquent. When  a  criminal  fine  Is  In  default, 
the  entire  amount  Is  due  with  30  days  of  no- 
tification of  the  default,  notwithstanding 
any  installment  schedule. 
"§  3593.  Modification  or  remission  of  fine 

■"(a)  Petition  for  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion.—A  person  who  has  been  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine,  and  who- 
'd) can  show  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  and 
concerning  whom  the  circumstances  no 
longer  exist  that  warranted  the  Imposition 
of  the  fine  in  the  amount  imposed  or  pay- 
ment by  the  installment  schedule,  may  at 
any  time  petition  the  court  for— 

"(A)  an  extension  of  the  Installment 
schedule,  not  to  exceed  two  years  except  In 
case  of  Incarceration  or  special  circum- 
stances; or 

"(B)  a  remission  of  all  or  part  of  the 
unpaid  portion  Including  Interest  and  penal- 
ties; or 


••(2)  has  voluntarily  made  restitution  or 
reparation  to  the  victim  of  the  offense,  may 
at  any  time  petition  the  court  for  a  remis- 
sion of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  fine  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such 
restltutjon  or  reparation. 
Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  filed  in  the  court  in  which  sen- 
tence was  originally  Imposed,  unless  that 
court  transfers  jurisdiction  to  another 
court.  The  petitioner  shall  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  the  petition  has  been  filed 
within  ten  working  days  after  filing.  For  the 
purposes  of  clause  (1).  unless  exceptional 
circumstances  exist,  a  person  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  only 
after  payment  of  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  fine. 

•(b)  Order  of  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion.—If,  after  the  filing  of  a  petition  as 
provided  In  subsection  (a),  the  court  finds 
that  the  circumstances  warrant  relief,  the 
court  may  enter  an  appropriate  order.  In 
which  case  it  shall  provide  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  copy  of  such  order. 

"§  3594.  Certification  and  notification 

"(a)  Disposition  of  Pa'yment  — The  clerk 
shall  forward  each  fine  payment  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  shall  notify  the 
Attorney  General  of  its  receipt  within  10 
working  days. 

"(b)  Certification  of  Imposition —If  a 
fine  exceeding  $100  is  imposed,  modified,  or 
remitted,  the  sentencing  court  shall  Incor- 
porate in  the  order  imposing,  remitting,  and 
modifying  such  fine,  and  promptly  certify 
to  the  Attorney  General— 

""<!)  the  name  of  the  person  fined; 

""(2)  his  current  address; 
"(3)  the  docket  number  of  the  case; 
"(4)  the  amount  of  the  fine  Imposed; 

""(5)  any  Installment  schedule; 

"'(6)  the  nature  of  any  modification  or  re- 
mission of  the  fine  or  installment  schedule: 
and 

"(7)  the  amount  of  the  fine  that  is  due 
and  unpaid. 

"(c)  Responsibility  for  Collection.— The 
Attorney  General  shall  be  responsible  for 
collection  of  an  unpaid  fine  concerning 
which  a  certification  has  been  issued  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a). 

"(d)  Notification  of  Delinquency.- 
Within  10  working  days  after  a  fine  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  delinquent  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3592(e).  the  Attorney  General  shall 
notify  the  person  whose  fine  is  delinquent, 
by  certified  mall,  to  inform  him  that  the 
fine  Is  delinquent. 

"(e)  Notification  of  Default.- Within  13 
working  days  after  a  fine  Is  determined  to 
be  in  default  as  provided  in  section  3592(f). 
the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  the 
person  defaulting,  by  certified  mail,  to 
Inform  him  that  the  fine  is  In  default  and 
the  entire  unpaid  balance.  Including  Interest 
and  penalties,  is  due  within  30  days. 

"§3595.   Interest,   monetary   penalties   for  delin- 
quency, and  default 

"Upon  a  determination  of  willful  nonpay- 
ment, the  court  may  impose  the  following 
Interest  and  monetary  penalties: 

"(1)  Interest.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  Interest  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  centum  per  month,  or  12  per 
centum  per  year,  shall  be  charged,  begin- 
ning the  31st  day  after  sentencing  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month  during  which  any 
fine  balance  remains  unpaid,  including  sums 
to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  Installment  sched- 
ule. 
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"(2)  Monetary  penalties  for  delinquent 
fines.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  a  penalty  sum  equal  to  10  per 
centum  shall  be  charged  for  any  portion  of 
a  criminal  fine  which  has  l)ecome  delin- 
quent. The  Attorney  General  may  waive  all 
or  part  of  the  penalty  for  good  cause. 


this  section  unenforceable  or  discharge  li- 
ability to  pay  a  fine. 

"'§  3597.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a  fine 
"(a)  Resentencing —Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b).  if  a  person  knowing- 
ly fails  to  pay  a  delinquent  fine  the  court 
may  resentence  the  person  to  any  sentence 


ing  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and. 
in  a  case  involving  a  criminal  fine  that  has 
not  already  been  paid,  that  the  parolee  pay 
or  agree  to  adhere  to  an  installment  sched- 
ule, not  to  exceed  2  years  except  In  special 
circumstances,  to  pay  for  any  fine  imposed 
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■■(f)  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  per- 
sonal descriptors  or  identifiers  utilized  in 
identification  documents,  as  defined  In  this 
section,  shall  utilize  common  descriptive 
terms  and  formats  designed  to: 

'"(1)  reduce  the  redundancy  and  duplica- 
tion of  identification  systems  by  providing 


The  second  package  contains  two 
technical  amendments.  The  remaining 
15  parts  are  amendments  proposed  by 
Senators  Cochran.  D'Amato,  Denton, 
Glenn.  Dole.  Leahy.  Percy,  and  Spec- 
ter. These  amendments  are  considered 


Finally,  my  legislation  creates  a  new 
Federal  offense  of  reinvesting  the  pro- 
ceeds of  even  a  single  felony  drug  vio- 
lation. This  new  offense  is  punishable 
by  imprisonment  of  up  to  10  years  or 
fine  of  up  to  $50,000.  or  both.  This  will 


Q  crartnyac 
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"(2)  Monetary  penalties  for  delinquent 
FINES.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  a  penalty  sum  equal  to  10  per 
centum  shall  be  charged  for  any  portion  of 
a  criminal  fine  which  has  t>ecome  delin- 
quent. The  Attorney  General  may  waive  all 
or  part  of  the  penalty  for  good  cause. 

"§  3596.   Civil    remcdin    for   satisfaction   of  an 
unpaid  fine 

•(a)  Lien.— A  fine  imposed  as  a  sentence  is 
a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States  upon  all 
property  belonging  to  the  person  fined.  The 
lien  arises  at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  the 
judgment  and  continues  until  the  liability  is 
satisfied,  remitted,  or  set  aside,  or  until  it 
becomes  unenforceable  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b).  On  application  of 
the  person  fined,  the  Attorney  General 
shall- 

"(l)  issue  a  certificate  of  release,  as  de- 
scril)ed  in  section  6325  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  of  any  lien  imposed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  upon  his  acceptance  of  a  bond 
described  in  section  6325(a)(2)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code;  or 

•■(2)  issue  a  certificate  of  discharge,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  6325  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  of  any  part  of  the  persons  prop- 
erty subject  to  a  lien  imposed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  upon  his  determination  that 
the  fair  market  value  of  that  part  of  such 
property  remaining  subject  to  and  available 
to  satisfy  the  lien  is  at  least  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  fine. 

■(b)  Expiration  of  Lien.— A  lien  becomes 
unenforceable  at  the  time  liability  to  pay  a 
fine  e.xpires  as  provided  in  section  3598. 

(c)  Application  of  Other  Lien  Provi- 
sions.—The  provisions  of  sections  6323. 
6331.  6334  through  6336,  6337(a).  6338 
through  6343,  6901,  7402,  7403,  7424 
through  7426,  7505(a).  7506.  7701.  and  7805 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26 
U.S.C.  6323.  6331.  6332.  6334  through  6336. 
6337(a).  6338  through  6343.  6901.  7402,  7403. 
7424  through  7426,  7505(a),  7506,  7701,  and 
7805  >  and  of  section  513  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 17,  1940  (54  Stat.  1190),  apply  to  a  fine 
and  to  the  lien  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  as 
if  the  liability  of  the  person  fined  were  for 
an  internal  revenue  tax  assessment,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  application  of  such 
statutes  is  modified  by  regulations  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  accord  with  differ- 
ences in  the  nature  of  the  liabilities.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  references  in 
the  preceding  sections  of  the  Intemal'Reve- 
nue  Code  of  1954  to  the  Secretary'  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  'the  Attorney  General,' 
and  references  in  those  sections  to  'tax' 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  fine'. 

"(d)  Effect  on  Notice  of  Lien.— A  notice 
of  the  lien  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  considered  a  notice  of  lien  for  taxes  pay- 
able to  the  United  States  for  the  purposes 
of  any  State  or  local  law  providing  for  the 
filing  of  a  notice  of  a  tax  lien.  The  registra- 
tion, recording,  docketing,  or  indexing,  in 
accordance  with  28  U.S.C.  1962,  of  the  Judg- 
ment under  which  a  fine  is  imposed  shall  be 
considered  for  all  purposes  as  the  filing  pre- 
scribed by  section  6323  (f)(1)(A)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6323 
(f)(1)(A))  and  by  subsection  (c). 

"(e)  Alternative  Enforcement.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
a  judgment  imposing  a  fine  may  be  enforced 
by  execution  against  the  property  of  the 
person  fined  in  like  manner  as  judgments  in 
civil  cases. 

"(f)  Discharge  of  Debts  Inapplicable.- 
No  discharge  of  debts  pursuant  to  a  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding  shall  render  a  lien  under 


this  section  unenforceable  or  discharge  li- 
ability to  pay  a  fine. 
"9  3597.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a  fine 

"(a)  Resentencing —Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b).  if  a  person  knowing- 
ly fails  to  pay  a  delinquent  fine  the  court 
may  resentence  the  person  to  any  sentence 
which  might  originally  have  been  imposed. 

■■(B)  Imprisonment —The  defendant  may 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
under  subsection  (a)  only  if  the  court  deter- 
mines that— 

■■(1)  the  person  willfully  refused  to  pay 
the  delinquent  fine  or  had  failed  to  make 
sufficient  bona  fide  efforts  to  pay  the  fine: 
or 

■(2)  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  offense 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  person,  alter- 
natives to  imprisonment  are  not  adequate  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  punishment  and  deter- 
rence. 
"§3598.  Sutute  of  limiUtions 

■■(a)  Liability  to  pay  a  fine  expires,— 

■  (1)  20  years  after  the  entry  of  the  Judg- 
ment; 

■■(2)  upon  the  death  of  the  person  fined. 

"(b)  The  peri(Kl  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
may  be  extended,  prior  to  its  expiration,  by 
a  written  agreement  between  the  person 
fined  and  the  Attorney  General.  The  run- 
ning of  the  period  set  forth  in  sul)section  (a) 
is  suspended  during  any  interval  for  which 
the  running  of  the  period  of  limitations  for 
collection  of  a  tax  would  be  suspended  pur- 
suant to  section  6503(b).  6503(c).  6503(f), 
6503(i),  or  7508(a)(l)(I)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S,C.  6503(b). 
6503(C).  6503(f).  6503(i).  or  7508(a)(l)(I)).  or 
section  513  of  the  Act  of  October  17.  1940 
(54  Stat.  1190). 
"$  3599.  Criminal  default 

■Whoever,  having  been  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine,  willfully  fails  to  pay  the  fine,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  twice  the  amoun*.  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  fine  or  $10,000, 
whichever  is  greater,  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both,". 

(b)  Section  3651  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "May  be 
required  to  provide  for  the  support  of  any 
persons,  for  whose  support  he  is  legally  re- 
sponsible,"  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■'If  the  court  has  imposed  an  ordered  exe- 
cution of  a  fine  and  placed  the  defendant  on 
prol)«tion.  payment  of  the  fine  or  adherence 
to  the  court-established  installment  sched- 
ule shall  be  a  condition  of  the  probation.". 

(c)  Section  3651  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"The  defendant's  liability  for  any  unexe- 
cuted fine  or  other  punishment  Imposed  as 
to  which  probation  is  granted,  shall  be  fully 
discharged  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  probation.". 

(d)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  3655 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■He  shall  keep  Informed  concerning  the 
conduct,  condition,  and  compliance  with  any 
condition  of  probation,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  or  restitution  of  each  proba- 
tioner under  his  supervision,  and  shall 
report  thereon  to  the  court  placing  such 
person  on  probation.  He  shall  report  to  the 
court  any  failure  of  a  probationer  under  his 
supervision  to  pay  a  fine  In  default  within 
30  days  after  notification  that  It  Is  in  de- 
fault so  that  the  court  may  determine 
whether  probation  should  be  revoked. ". 

(e)  Section  4209  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  strik- 


ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'and, 
in  a  case  Involving  a  criminal  fine  that  has 
not  already  been  paid,  that  the  parolee  pay 
or  agree  to  adhere  to  an  installment  sched- 
ule, not  to  exceed  2  years  except  in  special 
circumstances,  to  pay  for  any  fine  imposed 
for  the  offense.". 

(f)  Subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  4214  of 
title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  parole "  the  following:  "or  a 
failure  to  pay  a  fine  In  default  within  30 
days  after  notification  that  it  Is  In  default ". 

(g)(1)  Section  3565  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  227 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  item  for  section  3565  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

-3565.  Rcpraltd.-. 

(h)  Section  3569  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "(a)  ■;  and 

(2)  striking  out  sulwection  (b). 

(I)  This  section  shall  l>e  repealed  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  begin- 
ning 24  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

14.  Amendment  to  Title  X,  Part  B.  S.  1762. 
Solicitation   to  Commit  a  Crime  of  Vio- 
lence." 

On  page  320.  line  3.  delete  "crime  of  vio- 
lence" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "felony 
that  has  as  an  element  the  use.  attempted 
use.  or  threatened  use  of  physical  force 
against  the  person  or  property  of  another". 

15.  Amendment  to  Title  VI.  S.  1762,  "Jus- 
tice Assistance,"'  relating  to  rural  crime. 

On  page  236,  line  23,  delete  "successful." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "successful;". 

On  page  236,  after  line  23,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(8)  developing  improved  strategies  for 
rural  areas  to  better  utilize  their  dispersed 
resources  in  combatting  crime,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  violent  crime,  juvenile  de- 
.inquency.  and  crime  prevention."" 

On  page  245.  line  13,  delete  "rural  crlme."^ 
after    quents. '. 

On  page  250.  line  9.  insert  the  following: 

"'(12)  provide  training,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  programs  to  assist  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  authorities  in  rural  areas 
in  combatting  crime,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  violent  crime,  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  crime  prevention:"'. 

On  page  250,  line  10,  delete  "'(12)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(13)"'. 

On  page  291.  line  3.  after  "criminals. " 
insert  'In  rural  areas  such  training  shall 
emphasize  effective  use  of  regional  re- 
sources and  improving  coordination  among 
criminal  justice  persoruiel  in  different  areas 
and  in  different  levels  of  government.". 

16.  Amendment  relating  to  the  status  of 
Puerto  Rico  In  the  Justice  Assistance  part 
of  S.  1762  (Title  VI). 

On  page  262.  line  24,  delete  "3"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "one  and  one-half". 

On  page  262.  line  25.  delete  "the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.". 

On  page  263,  line  4,  delete  "97  "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "ninety-eight  and  one-half"". 

On  page  264.  line  17,  delete  "the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico, ". 

17.  Amendment  to  Title  VI.  S.  1762.  "Jus- 
tice Assistance. " 

On  page  300.  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following: 

Sec  605.  (a)  Section  1028  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
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"(f)  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  per- 
sonal descriptors  or  identifiers  utilized  In 
identification  documents,  as  defined  in  this 
section,  shall  utilize  common  descriptive 
terms  and  formats  designed  to: 

"(1)  reduce  the  redundancy  and  duplica- 
tion of  identification  systems  by  providing 
information  which  can  be  utilized  by  the 
maximum  number  of  authorities;  and 

"(2)  facilitate  positive  identification  of 
bona  fide  holders  of  Identification  docu- 
ments.". 

(b)  The  P>resident  shall,  no  later  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  after  consultation  with  Feder- 
al, State,  local,  and  International  Issuing  au- 
thorities, and  concerned  groups,  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  for  the  en- 
actment of  comprehensive  legislation  on 
Federal  Identification  systems.  Such  legisla- 
tion shall— 

(1)  give  due  consideration  to  protecting 
the  privacy  of  persons  who  are  the  subject 
of  any  Identification  system; 

(2)  recommend  appropriate  civil  and 
criminal  sanctions  for  the  misuse  or  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  personal  identifica- 
tion information;  and 

(3)  make  recommendations  providing  for 
the  exchange  of  personal  identification  in- 
formation as  authorized  by  Federal  or  State 
law  or  Executive  order  of  the  I»resident  or 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States. 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
these  two  groups  of  amendments  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  January  26.  Explanations  of  the 
amendments  also  appeared  in  that 
issue  of  the  Record.  With  two  excep- 
tions, each  of  these  groups  is  identical 
to  amendments  No,  2436  and  No.  2481 
which  appeared  with  explanations  in 
the  Record  on  October  26  and  Novem- 
ber 2  of  last  year. 

In  amendment  No.  2346.  the  October 
26  Record  had  inadvertently  deleted 
the  proposal  for  a  comprehensive 
prison  contraband  statute  that  is  in- 
tended to  replace  the  provisions  at 
pages  373  and  374  of  S.  1762.  Amend- 
ment No.  2678  corrects  this  error  by 
setting  forth  the  comprehensive  pro- 
posal. 

Second,  amendment  No.  2679  in- 
cludes a  further  refinement  of  the  pro- 
posed Department  of  Justice  forfeit- 
ure fund  and  includes  also  a  set  of 
amendments  to  forfeiture  by  Senator 
D'Amato.  Apart  from  these  two 
changes,  the  amendments  are  the 
same  as  those  printed  and  explained  in 
the  Record  last  year. 

These  two  groups  of  amendments 
consist  of  corrections  and  clarifica- 
tions suggested  by  those  who  have 
studied  S.  1762  and  also  of  substantive 
proposals  by  more  than  10  Senators. 
All  of  the  amendments  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

The  first  package  includes  mostly 
technical  amendments.  It  also  con- 
tains substantive  amendments  regard- 
ing prison  contraband,  the  witness  se- 
curity program,  and  the  establishment 
of  extraterritorial  criminal  jurisdiction 
in  cases  where  no  other  nation  has  ju- 
risdiction. 


The  second  package  contains  two 
technical  amendments.  The  remaining 
15  parts  are  amendments  proposed  by 
Senators  Cochran.  D'Amato.  Denton. 
Glenn.  Dole,  Leahy.  Percy,  and  Spec- 
ter. These  amendments  are  considered 
noncontroversial  by  the  managers  of 
the  bill,  and  I  urge  their  approval. 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr,  President,  I 
urge  that  these  amendments  to  the 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  be 
passed  by  unanimous  consent.  Over 
the  recess,  I  worked  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  fashion  three  provisions 
relating  to  civil  and  criminal  forfeiture 
now  contained  in  this  amendment  to 
the  crime  package,  I  thank  the  very 
distinguished  chairmen  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  the  Criminal  Law 
Subcommittee  for  their  support  and 
acknowledgment  of  my  efforts.  I  also 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  his  acceptance  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

I  refer  my  colleagues  tp  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  Jamuary  26, 
1984.  for  a  full  discussion  of  these  pro- 
visions, which  go  to  the  heart  of 
today's  crime  and  drug  abuse  epide- 
mics. By  denying  drug  kinpins  of  the 
profits  and  proceeds  of  their  drug 
transactions,  we  will  deprive  them  of 
their  enormous  profits  and.  in  turn,  in- 
crease the  funds  available  to  wage  a 
meaningful  and  effective  war  on 
crime. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Russello  against  United 
States,  my  provisions  amend  the  drug 
laws  to  empower  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  seize  the  broadest  possible 
range  of  profits  and  property  con- 
trolled by  drug  traffickers.  It  is  my 
hope  that  these  amendments  will 
enable  the  Justice  Department  to 
pierce  the  veil  that  drug  dealers  now 
raise  to  avoid  forfeiture.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  a  drug  dealer  who  places 
property  he  acquires  through  illicit 
drug  trafficking  in  the  name  of  friends 
or  relatives  can  easily  avoid  forfeiture. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  destroy 
this  particular  defense  of  the  drug 
czars.  My  amendment  will  assist  in 
this  effort. 

I  have  also  reviewed  with  the  Justice 
Department  the  need  for  a  reform  of 
our  civil  forfeiture  venue  rules.  My 
amendment  replaces  the  current  re- 
quirement of  a  separate  action  in  each 
judicial  district  where  forfeitable 
property  is  found.  The  current  rule 
has  led  to  a  mutiplicity  of  lawsuits 
that  has,  in  turn,  caused  an  unman- 
ageable backlog  of  civil  forfeiture 
cases  and  reduced  dramatically  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  civil  forfeiture  as  a 
weapon  against  drug  traffickers.  I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  permit  a  single  civil 
forfeiture  action  in  the  district  where 
the  defendant  is  found  or  is  being 
prosecuted. 


Finally,  my  legislation  creates  a  new 
Federal  offense  of  reinvesting  the  pro- 
ceeds of  even  a  single  felony  drug  vio- 
lation. This  new  offense  is  punishable 
by  imprisonment  of  up  to  10  years  or 
fine  of  up  to  $50,000,  or  both.  This  will 
enable  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
secure  longer  prison  terms  for  all  drug 
law  violators,  not  just  those  convicted 
under  RICO. 

By  depriving  drug  kingpins  of  their 
vast  estates,  planes,  boats,  cars,  and 
bank  accoimts,  we  can  deprive  them  of 
everything  they  truly  value.  In  doing 
so,  we  can  cripple  their  ability  to  run 
their  empires.  We  also  can  reduce 
their  ability  to  corrupt  public  officials 
and  infiltrate  legitimate  businesses. 
An  effective  forfeiture  system  will  pro- 
vide law  enforcement  agencies  with 
sizable  transfusions  of  money  and 
equipment  to  wage  war  on  crime. 
Boats  and  planes  used  to  smuggle 
heroin  can  instead  be  used  to  pursue 
and  arrest  the  drug  smugglers.  The 
enormous  profits  from  the  $80-billion- 
a-year  illegal  drug  industry  can  be 
used  to  hire  the  agents  needed  to 
break  the  drug  rings. 

Mr.  P>resident,  these  amendments 
are  an  important  first  step  in  building 
such  a  system.  By  passing  them  today, 
the  Senate  will  be  signtding  that,  at 
long  last,  it  is  ready  to  substitute 
action  for  rhetoric  in  waging  war  on 
crime.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
these  amendments  by  unanimous  con- 
sent.* 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  has  set  this  out  very  clearly. 
These  amendments  are  not  controver- 
sial. They  do  enhance  the  bill  and  I 
urge  their  adoption.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  (No.  2678  and  No. 
2679)  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
off  to  a  pretty  good  start  here.  This 
piece  of  legislation  Is  not  only  fairly 
comprehensive  and  broad  but  It  has 
been,  up  to  now,  very  controversial.  I 
would  like  to  once  again,  as  I  did  on 
Friday,  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Senator  Thurmond, 
for  the  way  in  which  he  has  pursued 
this  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1983.  We  had  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1982  which  we 
had  passed.  We  had  one  of  a  similar 
nature  in  1981.  We  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  do  a  number  of  these  things  in  a 
bipartisan  fashion  for  a  number  of 
years. 

In  1980  when  Senator  Thurmond 
became  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
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tee  and  I  became  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee,  I  a<)proached  Sena- 
tor Thurmond  about  the  prospect  of 
us  maybe  being  able  to  do  this  In  a 
little  different  way  than  it  has  been 
done  in  the  past.  That  is  for  us  to  basi- 
cally agree  on  what  we  agreed  on  and 


to  it  that  all  Americans  are  now  safe 
in  their  homes  and  on  the  streets  with 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  But  what  we 
do,  assuming  this  bill  will  be  passed, 
auid  I  have  every  hope  it  will  be.  and 
that  the  House  will  act  on  it,  will  pass 
It.  and  the  President  will  sign  it,  as- 


You  have  already  voted  for  this.  I 
hope  we  are  not  going  to  spend  a  lot  of 
time  debating  what  we  have  already 
debated  and  voting  on  what  we  have 
already  overwhelmingly  voted  for. 
That  is  not  in  any  way  to  attempt  to 
Inhibit  the  debate.  People  will  speak 
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speak  at  this  time  while  we  are  consid- 
ering the  Comprehensive  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1983. 

In  speeches  and  articles,  I  have 
often  used  the  phrase  "there  should 
be  no  closed  season  on  criminals."  In 
other  words.  If  you  are  hunting  birds 


Executive  who  had  a  rapport  with,  and 
the  understanding  of,  people,  even 
those  who  opposed  the  policies  and 
Issues  which  he  and  the  Congress 
brought  Into  being. 

Yes,  this  peerless  leader,  was  bom 
on   January    30.    1882.   This   Is    1984. 


.^.-    Tn  T-*  Ta 


"3802.  Distribution  of  fund  to  Stale  pro- 
grams. 

"3803.  Distribution  of  fund  to  victim  and 
witness  assistance  programs. 

"3804.  Return  of  funds  to  Treasury;  report 
to  Congress. 

••§3801.  EsUblishment  of  Crime  Victim'i  Auist- 
ance  Fund 
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tee  and  I  became  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee,  I  approached  Sena- 
tor Thurmond  about  the  prospect  of 
us  maybe  being  able  to  do  this  in  a 
little  different  way  than  it  has  been 
done  in  the  past.  That  is  for  us  to  basi- 
cally agree  on  what  we  agreed  on  and 
agree  on  what  we  disagreed  on  and 
move  forward  with  the  parts  on  which 
we  agreed. 

That  sounds  like  a  simple,  very  com- 
monsense  approach.  But  in  light  of 
the  way  the  body  has  acted  in  the 
past,  it  turned  out  to  be  fairly  novel.  It 
has  taken  a  couple  of  years  for  the 
rest  of  our  colleagues  to  be  of  a  state 
of  mind  to  be  willing  to  go  along  with 
this  approach.  I  hope  this  fast  start  we 
are  off  to  is  a  consequence  of  the  lead- 
ers, the  majority  leader,  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  putting  this  matter  high 
on  the  agenda,  considering  all  the 
things  we  must  deal  with  in  this  Con- 
gress. I  hope  this  fast  start  is  an  indi- 
cation that  we  will  have  a  quick  finish. 
I  hope  we  will  move  forward  on  all  as- 
pects of  this  bill  including  sentence 
reform,  forfeiture,  insanity,  drug  en- 
forcement amendments,  drug  assist- 
ance acts,  labor  racketeering  amend- 
ments, foreign  currency  transaction, 
violent  crime  amendments,  serious 
nonviolent  crime  amendments,  and 
various  procedural  amendments,  some 
of  which  are  controversial  and  we 
have  already  moved  on  them. 

Some  of  the  people  know  of  my  deep 
interest  from  the  time  this  bill  was 
originally  drafted  and  know  of  my 
deep  interest  now  in  establishing  the 
Cabinet-level  drug  officer.  They  will 
observe  that  is  not  part  of  this  pack- 
age. That  in  no  way  indicates  that  I 
have  lost  my  feeling  that  that  is  one  of 
the  most  important  things  we  can  do. 
But  in  the  interest  of  comity  and  in 
the  interest  of  legislative  activity  and 
action  on  a  very  important  piece  of 
legislation,  I,  like  Senator  Thurmond. 
put  aside  some  of  the  things  which 
were  very  controversial,  this  being  one 
of  them.  The  President  does  not  like 
the  idea  very  much  of  a  drug  coordina- 
tor of  the  nature  that  I  propose,  and 
we  dropped  it  from  this  bill. 

I  want  to  be  fair  to  my  colleagues 
and  anyone  who  bothers  to  read  the 
Record.  It  is  my  Intention  to  pursue 
this  matter  in  a  separate  piece  of  legis- 
lation just  as  we,  myself  and  other  of 
my  colleagues,  have  agreed  to  pursue 
their  interests,  whether  it  be  the 
death  penalty  or  the  exclusionary 
rule,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  In  the  In- 
terest of  moving  against  what  is  one  of 
the  most  pernicious  elements  of  our 
society,  the  criminal  element.  I  believe 
it  is  urgent  that  we  provide  our  judi- 
cial system  and  our  police  officers 
with  a  greater  capability  to  deal  with 
what  is  a  real  life  problem  in  our  socie- 
ty. The  Comprehensive  Crime  Act  of 
1983  goes  a  long  way  in  doing  that. 

We  are  not  going  to  eradicate  crime 
with  this  bill.  We  are  not  going  to  see 


to  it  that  all  Americans  are  now  safe 
in  their  homes  and  on  the  streets  with 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  But  what  we 
do.  assuming  this  bill  will  be  passed, 
and  I  have  every  hope  it  will  be,  and 
that  the  House  will  act  on  it.  will  pass 
it,  and  the  President  will  sign  it,  as- 
suming it  becomes  law  of  the  land  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  that  it  will, 
in  fact,  aid  in  diminishing  the  inci- 
dences of  violent  crime,  drug  abuse 
and  abuse  of  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

Merely  because  it  does  not  eradicate 
crime  does  not  mean  that  it  is  not  very 
important.  It  is  very  important.  We  at 
the  Federal  level  and  at  all  levels  of 
Government.  I  would  argue,  in  the  last 
15  years  have  had  the  great  tendency 
to  overpromise.  The  public  is  some- 
what skeptical  about  major  pieces  of 
anticrime  legislation  passed  by  the 
Congress  or  by  their  State  legislatures 
or  proposed  by  their  Governors  or 
Presidents  t)ecause  they  have  heard  it 
before.  They  hear  about  waging  wars 
on  crime,  eradicating  crime  in  our  life- 
time, and  all  those  kinds  of  things, 
which  they  are  smart  enough  to  know 
is  not  realistic  unless  you  can  figure 
out  a  way  to  change  human  nature. 

I  am  not  sure  we  can  do  that.  If  we 
can.  I  am  not  sure  we  want  to  change 
human  nature  too  fundamentally. 

So.  Mr.  President,  without  overstat- 
ing the  importance  of  it,  it  is  not  in- 
correct to  say  that  this,  if  passed,  will 
be  the  single  most  significant  piece  of 
anticrime  legislation  that  has  passed 
in  the  11  years  I  have  been  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. It  will  be  the  most  significant 
piece  of  anticrime  legislation  passed 
since  the  late  sixties,  in  my  view. 

Although  it  passed  in  even  slightly 
stronger  form  in  the  last  Congress, 
that  was  vetoed,  for  reasons  I  shall  not 
go  into  now.  I  am  hopeful  that,  with 
some  of  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  and  the  willingness  of  some  like 
myself  to  delete  from  this  package  cer- 
tain provisions— in  my  case,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  cabinet-level  drug  offi- 
cer—that will  encourage  the  President 
when  this  is  passed  to  sign  this  bill 
into  law  assuming  we  can  get  it 
through  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  am  not  Inclined  to  put  the  cart  too 
much  before  the  horse  here.  We  have 
a  long  way  to  go.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  reflect  upon  several  points.  Then  I 
shall  yield  the  floor. 

The  first  is  that  the  vast  majority,  if 
not  everything  that  is  in  this  bill,  was 
overwhelmingly  passed  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  the  last  Congress  In  the  so- 
called  Thurmond-Biden  crime  bill; 
almost  every  piece  of  this  legislation 
has  had  the  imprimatur  of  the  Senate 
In  an  overwhelming  maimer.  It  was 
not  even  close. 

Do  not  be  confused  or  diverted  by 
staff  members  who  may  want  to  Im- 
press you  with  the  fact  that  they  have 
read  It  all  and  write  you  new  memos. 
Just  go  back  and  get  the  old  memos. 


You  have  already  voted  for  this.  I 
hope  we  are  not  going  to  spend  a  lot  of 
time  debating  what  we  have  already 
debated  and  voting  on  what  we  have 
already  overwhelmingly  voted  for. 
That  is  not  in  any  way  to  attempt  to 
inhibit  the  debate.  People  will  speak 
on  this.  It  is  to  try  to  put  this  into  per- 
spective. 

I  see  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  on  his  feet.  I 
am  always  anxious  to  hear  what  he 
has  to  say  about  matters.  I  shall  yield 
the  floor  in  just  a  moment. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  the 
more  rapidly  we  can  dispose  of  this 
measure  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  more 
rapidly  we  can  send  it  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  one  thing  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  and  I  do 
not  want  to  see  happen  is  to  have  the 
clock  beat  us.  We  do  not  mind  being 
beaten  on  the  merits  on  occasion, 
though  we  do  not  like  that.  We  do  not 
mind,  although  we  understand  politi- 
cal realities,  that  when  it  goes  to  the 
other  l)ody,  they  may,  for  some  reason 
exceeding  the  four  comers  of  the  doc- 
ument, decide  they  do  not  like  the  leg- 
islation. We  can  cope  with  that.  The 
one  thing  we  would  like  to  have 
happen  and  the  reason  we  are  so  glad 
the  leadership  has  followed  through 
with  Senator  Thurmonds  request  that 
this  be  right  up  on  the  front  of  the 
agenda  when  we  got  back,  is  that  we 
get  this  bin  over  there  as  rapidly  as  we 
can  so  we  can  have  the  debate  begin  to 
take  place  over  there  and  put  as  much 
pressure  and  enlightenment,  if  you 
will,  on  House  Members  as  we  can  to 
consider  this  legislation. 

With  that.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
are  waiting  for  other  Senators  who 
may  wish  to  speak  on  this  bill,  I  yield 
the  floor. 
(Mr.  COHEN  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
just  want  to  say  that  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  Biden)  and  I  have  worked  on  this 
package  a  great  deal.  We  have  elimi- 
nated what  we  think  are  controversial 
provisions  of  the  package  as  it  came 
from  the  Justice  Department.  We 
have  those  in  separate  bills  which  will 
follow  this  package.  He  and  I  may  not 
agree  on  all  of  those  but  on  this  pack- 
age we  are  agreed,  the  committee  has 
agreed— I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
is  opposed  to  this  package  except.  I 
understand,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias).  who 
has  some  amendments  he  wants  to 
offer  to  the  package.  We  hope  we  can 
get  through  this  package  and  pass  this 
bill  today,  if  possible. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  desires  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  birthday 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  which  is  today. 
I  yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  grateful   for  the  opportunity  to 


speak  at  this  time  while  we  are  consid- 
ering the  Comprehensive  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1983. 

In  speeches  and  articles.  I  have 
often  used  the  phrase  "there  should 
be  no  closed  season  on  criminals."  In 
other  words.  If  you  are  hunting  birds 
In  South  Carolina  or  Delaware,  or 
deer,  perhaps,  in  West  Virginia,  there 
Is  an  open  season  when  you  hunt. 
There  Is  the  closed  season  when  you 
do  not  hunt.  The  words,  "no  closed 
season  on  criminals,"  is  meant  to  indi- 
cate what  the  two  Senators  now  In 
charge  of  this  measure  would,  I  am 
sure,  want  to  Indicate.  That  is  that 
criminals  must  be  hunted  down  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  I  believe  that  is 
the  intent,  at  least  in  the  overall,  of 
the  strengthening  of  our  Criminal 
Code  in  connection  with  the  pending 
measure.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN)  for  their  diligent  work  in  bring- 
ing this  vital  bill  to  the  Senate. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  FRANKLIN  D. 
ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  102 
years  ago  today,  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt was  born  in  Hyde  Park,  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Think  with  me  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  as  our  leader  who 
shaped  and  shared  a  period  of  Ameri- 
can history  underscored  by  the  Great 
Depression  and  World  War  II. 

I  was  on  this  Hill,  with  Mary,  my 
wife,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1933  when 
he  urged  faith  and  the  abandment  of 
fear. 

In  that  time,  as  my  colleagues,  Sena- 
tor Thurmond  and  Senator  Biden, 
know,  that  Representatives  took  their 
oath  of  office  on  March  9. 

On  that  date  we  passed  without  a 
dissenting  vote  in  the  House,  the 
emergency  banking  bill.  In  the  Senate 
the  vote  was  73  for  and  7  against.  We 
were  a  Congress  of  units. 

I  was  a  participant  In  those  dark 
first  100  days  of  the  initial  administra- 
tion of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  I  continue 
to  recall  the  day  when  he  went  away 
from  us  by  his  death  in  Warm  Springs, 
Ga.  I  was  In  Lima,  Ohio,  having  flown 
from  Washington  to  Dayton  and  had 
then  been  driven  to  that  city  for  a 
speech  at  the  annual  chamber  of  com- 
merce dinner.  I  went  to  the  hotel,  had 
a  shower  and  laid  down  for  a  rest 
before  the  dinner.  In  10  or  15  minutes, 
the  telephone  rang,  and  Miss  Marie 
Lantz.  my  secretary,  was  calling  me 
from  Washington.  She  had  difficulty 
In  speaking.  I  could  understand  that 
she  was  crying.  She  said: 

Our  President  has  died,  and  I'm  crying. 

I  replied: 

Marie,  the  people  of  this  country,  I  am 
sure,  are  crying  too. 

Our  President  had  died.  He  left  his 
Imprint  for  better  humanity  In  this 
Republic  as  a  legacy.  He  was  a  Chief 


Executive  who  had  a  rapport  with,  and 
the  understanding  of,  people,  even 
those  who  opposed  the  policies  and 
Issues  which  he  and  the  Congress 
brought  Into  being. 

Yes,  this  peerless  leader,  was  bom 
on  January  30.  1882.  This  Is  1984. 
more  than  a  century  later.  F.D.R.  was 
the  3  2d  President  of  the  United 
States.  Between  and  Including  the 
Presidencies  of  George  Washington 
and  Ronald  Reagan  we  have  had  40 
Chief  Executives  In  the  White  House. 
He  served  three  complete  terms.  He 
was  elected  In  1932.  He  was  reelected 
In  1936.  He  was  again  reelected  in 
1940.  And  then  he  was  chosen  in  1944. 

My  colleagues.  Franklin  Roosevelt 
was  a  leader  who  believed  In  the  mis- 
sion that  he  championed  during  11 
years.  3  months,  and  12  days  as  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  He  was  an  achiever.  He 
was  a  humjHiltarlan.  He  was  a  man  of 
bold  Ideas. 

He  demonstrated  In  the  position  he 
held  in  the  Federal  Government 
before  he  came  here  as  President  and 
in  his  governorship  of  New  York  the 
quality  of  brilliance,  that  character  of 
leadership  which  was  to  benefit,  long 
after  he  had  died,  humankind  not  only 
of  this  Republic  but  throughout  the 
world.  His  substance,  vision,  and  com- 
passion for  the  common  people  will 
continue  to  benefit  Americans  for  gen- 
erations yet  to  be. 


COMPREHENSIVE  CRIME 
CONTROL  ACT 

(The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2680 

(Purpose:  To  Establish  the  Crime  Victim's 
Assistance  Fund) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2680. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  387.  after  line  24.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Part  I— Crime  Victim's  Assistance  Fund 

Sec.  1210.  (a)  Part  II  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 
•CHAPTER  239-CRIME  VICTTIM'S 
ASSISTANCE  FUND 

"Sec. 

•3801.  Establishment  of  the  Crime  Victim's 
Assistance  Fund. 


•3802.  Distribution  of  fund  to  SUte  pro- 
grams. 
•3803.  Distribution  of  fund  to  victim  and 

witness  assistance  programs. 
■3804.  Return  of  funds  to  Treasury:  report 

to  Congress. 
"§3801.  EgUblishment  of  Crime  Victim'i  Assist- 
ance Fund 
(a)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  Slates  a  revolving  fund,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Attorney  General  and  to 
be  known  as  the  Crime  Victim's  Assistance 
Fund.  The  fund  shall  be  the  depository  of— 
••(1)  fines  paid  by  all  individuals  convicted 
of  Federal  offenses  in  the  amount  of — 

•(A)  $10  to  $100  for  each  misdemeanor 
and  $25  to  $500  for  each  felony:  and 

'•(B)(i)  an  additional  surcharge  of  up  to 
100  per  centum  on  all  Federal  fines  paid  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States:  or 

••(il)  double  any  gain  by  the  defendant  or 
loss  by  the  victim  in  any  case  where  the  fine 
authorized  by  clause  (i)  is  less  than  the  gain 
realized  by  the  defendant  or  the  harm  suf- 
fered by  the  victim:  and 

••(2)  all  forfeitures  with  the  exception  of 
those  required  by  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

In  imposing  a  fine  under  clause  (l)(B)(ii) 
the  court  shall  consider  the  ability  of  the 
defendant  to  pay.  In  any  case  where  a  fine 
is  not  imposed  under  this  section  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  the  court  shall  state 
for  the  record  the  reasons  a  fine  was  not  im- 
posed. 

••(b)(1)  If  a  fine  is  imposed  under  this  sec- 
tion or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  sen- 
tencing court  shall  promptly  certify  to  the 
Attorney  General— 

•(A)  the  name  of  the  person  fined: 
••(B)  his  last  known  address: 
••(C)  the  docket  number  of  the  case: 
••(D)  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed: 
••(E)   the   time  and  method  of  payment 
specified  by  the  court: 

■•(F)  the  nature  of  any  modification  or  re- 
mission of  the  fine:  and 

■•(G)  the  sunount  of  the  fine  that  is  due 
and  unpaid. 

The  court  shall  thereafter  promptly  certify 
to  the  Attorney  General  the  amount  of  any 
subsequent  payment  that  the  court  may  re- 
ceive with  respect  to.  and  the  nature  of  any 
subsequent  remission  or  modification  of.  a 
fine  concerning  which  certification  has  pre- 
viously been  issued. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  collection  of  an  unpaid  fine  con- 
cerning which  a  certification  has  been 
Issued  as  provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(c)(1)  A  fine  imposed  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  is  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  upon  all  property  belonging  to  the 
person  fined.  The  lien  arises  at  the  time  of 
the  entry  of  the  judgment  and  continues 
until  the  liability  is  satisfied,  remitted,  or 
set  aside,  or  until  it  becomes  unenforceable 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2). 
•'(2)  A  lien  Incomes  unenforceable  and  li- 
ability to  pay  a  fine  expires— 

'•(A)  twenty  years  after  the  entry  of  the 
judgment:  or 

••(B)  upon  the  death  of  the  individual 
fined. 

The  period  set  forth  in  clause  (A)  may  be 
extended,  prior  to  its  expiration,  by  a  writ- 
ten agreement  between  the  person  fined 
and  the  Attorney  General.  The  running  of 
the  period  set  forth  in  clause  (A)  is  suspend- 
ed during  any  interval  for  which  the  run- 
ning of  the  period  of  limitations  for  collec- 
tion of  a  tax  would  be  suspended  pursuant 
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to  section  6503(b).  6503(c>.  6503(f),  or 
7508(aKl)(I)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (26  use.  6503(b).  6503(c).  6503(g). 
or  7508(a)(l >(!)>.  or  section  513  of  the  Act  of 
October  17.  1940.  54  Stat.  1190. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  sections  6323.  other 
than  subsection  (f)(4).  6331  through  6343. 
6901.  7402.  7403.  7405.  7423  through  7426. 
7505(a).  7506.  7508.  7602  through  7605.  7622. 
7701.  7805.  and  7810  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6323.  6331 
through  6343.  6901.  7402.  7403.  7405.  7423 
through  7426.  7505(a).  7506.  7508.  7602 
through  7605.  7609.  7610.  7622.  7701.  7805. 
and  7810).  and  of  section  513  of  the  Act  of 
October  17.  1940.  54  Stat.  1190.  apply  to  a 
fine  and  to  the  lien  imposed  by  paragraph 
(1)  as  if  the  liability  of  the  person  fined 
were  for  an  internal  revenue  tax  assess- 
ment, except  to  the  extent  that  the  applica- 
tion of  such  statutes  is  modified  by  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
accord  with  differences  in  the  nature  of  the 
liabilities.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, references  in  the  preceding  sections  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  the 
Secretary'  shall  be  construed  to  mean  'the 
Attorney  General."  and  references  in  those 
sections  to  tax'  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
•fine." 

•(4)  A  notice  of  the  lien  imposed  by  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  be  considered  a  notice  of  lien 
for  taxes  payable  to  the  United  Slates  for 
the  purposes  of  any  State  or  local  law  pro- 
viding for  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  a  tax  lien. 
The  registration,  recording,  docketing,  or  in- 
dexing, in  accordance  with  28  U.S.C.  1962.  of 
the  judgment  under  which  a  fine  Is  imposed 
shall  toe  considered  for  all  purposes  as  the 
filing  prescribed  by  section  6323(f)(1)(A)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26 
U.S.C.  6323(f )( 1  )(A))  and  by  paragraph  (3). 
"$  3802.  Distribution  of  fund  to  Sute  prorrams 

(a)  Fifty  per  centum  of  the  funds  in  the 
fund  established  by  section  3801  shall  be 
distributed  to  qualifying  State  crime  vic- 
tim's assistance  funds  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

••(b)(1)  In  order  to  qualify  for  funds  under 
this  section,  a  State  shall  establish  a  crime 
victim's  assistance  fund  to  distribute  such 
funds.  Such  Stale  fund  shall  provide— 

"(A)  compensation  to  all  victims  of  crime 
within  such  Slate:  and 

"(B)  psychological  counseling  to  any 
crime  victim  who  needs  such  counseling. 

"(2)  No  State  shall  receive  funds  under 
this  section  until  the  crime  victim's  assist- 
ance fund  of  such  State  has  been  operation- 
al for  a  year. 

■■(c)(1)  A  State  shall  receive  funds  under 
this  section  on  an  annual  basis  based  on  the 
percentage  of  total  compensation  awards 
made  by  the  crime  victim's  assistance  fund 
of  such  State  during  the  previous  year.  No 
State  shall  receive  more  than  10  per  centum 
of  total  amounts  awarded  in  the  previous 
year  from  the  Crime  Victim's  Assistance 
Fund. 

(2)  The  victim  of  a  crime  of  exclusive 
Federal  jurisdiction  may  apply  to  the  con- 
venient Stale  for  compensation.  States  shall 
be  reimbursed  dollar  for  dollar  plus  actual 
administrative  costs  not  to  exceed  25  per 
centum  of  the  award  for  any  award  made  to 
the  victim  of  a  crime  of  exclusive  Federal 
jurisdiction.  Awards  made  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  excluded  from  the  10  per 
centum  cap  provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 
"8  3H03.  Distribution  of  fund  to  victim  and  wit- 
ness assistance  proKrams 

"Fifty  per  centum  of  the  funds  collected 
by  the  Crime  Victim's  Assistance  Fund  shall 


be  used  to  support  victims  and  witness  as- 
sistance programs.  Fifty  per  centum  of  such 
funds  shall  be  distributed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  support  Federal 
activities  including— 

•"(1)  training  of  law  enforcement  officials; 
(2)  technical  assistance  to  Stales  for  pur- 
pose of  this  chapter: 

■"(3)  supporting  ongoing  or  established 
new  Federal  witness  and  victims  assistance 
programs: 

"(4)  improving  facilities  for  vitljns  and 
witnesses: 

"'(5)  establishing  a  victim's  advocate  in  the 
Department  of  Justice:  and 

"•(6)  administration  of  Crime  Victim's  As- 
sistance Fund. 
9  3804.  Return  of  funds  to  Treasury:  report  to 

Congress 

"(a)  Any  funds  deposited  into  the  Crime 
Victims  Assistance  Fund  during  a  fiscal 
year  not  paid  out  during  such  fiscal  year 
shall  be  returned  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  chapter  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  this  chapter  and  any  neces- 
sary modifications  or  other  legislative 
action. ". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  II  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  item: 
•"239.     Crime     Victim's     Assistance 

Fund 3801  ". 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair,  has  over  the  past 
several  years  conducted  numerous 
hearings  on  how  older  Americans  are 
victimized  by  crime  and  how  this 
criminal  victimization  of  the  elderly  is 
often  more  devastating  to  them  emo- 
tionally and  financially  than  younger 
crime  victims.  One  result  of  the  inter- 
est in  this  issue  generated  by  our  com- 
mittee was  the  establishment  of  the 
Attorney  General's  task  force  on  vio- 
lent crime  in  1981.  That  task  force  re- 
ported later  in  that  year,  and  its 
report  included  recommendations  on 
how  we  should  improve  our  treatment 
of  the  victims  and  witnesses  of  crime. 
After  all,  the  victim  of  crime  is  usually 
the  principal  witness  whose  willing 
and  informed  testimony  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  successful  conclusion 
of  any  criminal  case. 

One  result  of  the  task  force's  recom- 
mendations was  that  Senator  Paul 
Laxalt  and  I  introduced  the  Heinz- 
Laxalt  Omnibus  "Victim  Protection  Act 
of  1982  which  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  signed  into  law  by  President 
Reagan  on  October  13.  1982.  That  bill 
subsequently  became  Public  Law  92- 
271.  It  represents  the  first  Federal  leg- 
islation to  address  the  problems  of  vic- 
tims and  witnesses. 

Subsequently,  the  President's  task 
force  on  victims  of  crime,  created  in 
1982.  concluded  that  the  treatment  of 
victims  by  our  criminal  justice  system 
has  been  careless  and  shameful.  In  the 
words  of  the  task  force: 

Innocent  victims  of  crime  have  been  over- 
looked, their  pleas  for  justice  have  gone  un- 
heeded, and  their  wounds— personal,  emo- 


tional, and  financial— have  gone  unattend- 
ed. 

This  task  force  recommended  that 
Congress  enact  legislation  to  provide 
Federal  funding  to  assist  State  crime 
victim  compensation  programs  and 
victim  witness  assistance  agencies. 

In  order  to  implement  these  task 
force  recommendations.  I.  along  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa, 
Senator  Grassley.  introduced  on 
March  8,  1983.  legislation.  S.  704.  the 
Federal  Crime  "Victim  Compensation 
Act.  I  think  it  is  worth  noting  that  39 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
currently  have  crime  victim  compensa- 
tion programs,  virtually  all  of  which 
are  experiencing  financial  problems. 

The  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1983.  the  legislation  that  is 
before  us.  does  not  address  the  victim 
compensation  issue.  Therefore,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  is  an  amendment  that  is.  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  same  as  the 
bill  that  Senator  Grassley  and  I  in- 
troduced earlier,  namely  S.  704. 

What  the  legislation  does,  in  short, 
for  those  of  our  colleagues  who  are 
not  familiar  with  it.  would  be  to  pro- 
vide Federal  fimds  to  State  victim 
compensation  programs  and  support 
State  and  Federal  victims-witness  as- 
sistance programs.  It  does  so.  however, 
without  any  increase  in  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  because  it  would  not  re- 
quire any  appropriation  of  Federal 
funds.  In  fact,  the  funding  elements 
would  generate  funds  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  the  act  and  a 
potentially  significant  surplus. 

As  observers  of  this  legislation  prob- 
ably already  know,  the  changes  called 
for  by  this  legislation  are  thoroughly 
consistent  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Vic- 
tims of  Crime. 

Since  most  people  like  to  know  how 
much  this  means  in  dollars,  let  me 
take  a  moment  to  review  the  econom- 
ics of  the  bill. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  36  States 
with  existing  compensation  programs 
and  the  1981  crime  statistics,  our  esti- 
mate is  that  a  total  of  $30  million— not 
billion— will  be  required  for  victim 
compensation  during  1984.  That  is  an 
extraordinarily  modest  amount. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  State  awards  that  currently 
range  anywhere  from  $500  in  emergen- 
cy funds  to  perhaps  $50,000  in  maxi- 
mum benefits.  State  programs  re- 
ceived 34,586  claims  in  fiscal  1981. 
More  than  17,000  awards  were  made 
totaling  about  $49  million. 
The  average  award  was  about  $2,900. 
The  funding  elements  I  have  re- 
ferred to  above  would  generate  a  mini- 
mum of  $45  million  to  support  and 
extend  these  efforts  and  for  victims 
and  witnesses  assistance  programs. 
They  have  the  potential  of  generating 


more  than  $125  million  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  President,  for  those  who  have 
followed  the  mathematics,  I  think  it 
should  be  clear  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  Federal  Government  paying 
all  the  costs  of  these  programs.  What 
we  are  talking  about  is  the  Federal 
Government  supplementing  the  reve- 
nues that  already  exist  to  fund  exist- 
ing programs.  That  requirement,  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  to  estimate  it. 
would  come  to  about  $30  million  a 
year. 

Funding  would  be  through  several 
mechanisms  inducting  a  specific  one- 
time compensation  fee  authorized  for 
all  Federal  crimes.  What  would 
happen  is  that  the  courts  would  be  au- 
thorized to  levy  fees  from  $10  to  $100 
for  misdemeanors  and  $25  to  $100  for 
felonies. 

Based  on  our  review  of  1981  statis- 
tics, that  would  generate  up  to  $10 
million  in  new  revenue.  There  would 
also  be  an  authorization  for  courts  to 
order  up  to  a  100-percent  surcharge  on 
all  Federal  fines  depending  on  the 
criminal's  ability  to  pay,  over  and 
above  the  93  million  that  was  ordered 
last  year. 

This  surcharge  would  be  directed  to 
the  crime  victims  assistance  fund.  We 
also  anticipate  that  the  provisions  of 
the  legislation  designed  to  improve 
collection  of  fines  and  direct  forfeiture 
successes,  to  the  fund  would  result  in 
substantial  revenues. 

That  is  a  brief  description  of  how 
the  money  would  be  obtained.  But  I 
would  be  remiss  if,  in  reviewing  this 
legislation,  I  did  not  share  with  my 
colleagues  one  of  the  many  real-life 
case  histories  which  underlines  our 
belief  in  the  critical  nature  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

In  September  1981.  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  held  a  hearing  on 
older  Americans  and  their  fear  of 
crime.  One  of  the  witnesses  at  that 
hearing  was  Mrs.  Harriet  Cunningham 
of  Chester.  Pa.,  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents. 

Mrs.  Cunningham  was  77  years  old 
at  that  time.  She  was  a  victim  of  a 
robber  who  snatched  her  shoulder  bag 
and  threw  her  to  the  ground.  As  a 
result  of  her  fall,  her  shoulder  blade 
and  upper  arm  were  shattered.  Mrs. 
Cunningham's  assailant  was  caught 
and  convicted.  He  received  a  sentence 
of  2  to  4  years  of  incarceration,  did  his 
time,  and  was  released. 

One  might  say  he  paid  his  debt  to 
society  and  was  allowed  thereafter  to 
get  on  with  his  life.  But  what  about 
Mrs.  Cunningham?  What  about  his 
debt  to  her? 

Well,  in  December  1982,  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham died.  Pat  Johnstone,  the  di- 
rector of  the  senior  safety  project  of 
Delaware  County.  Pa.,  informed  me 
that  the  robbery  and  its  repercussions 
were  substantial  contributing  factors 
to  Mrs.  Cunningham's  death. 


Mrs.  Cunningham  never  knew  a  day 
free  from  pain  after  her  assault.  She 
had  extensive  surgery  on  her  shoulder. 
She  was  hospitalized  for  49  days  and 
had  outpatient  therapy  twice  a  week 
for  more  than  11  months.  She  was 
treated  by  several  doctors  but  never 
regained  the  use  of  her  hand.  Because 
of  the  cost  of  these  medical  proce- 
dures, she  had  to  give  up  her  house 
and  relocate. 

Mrs.  Cunningham  had  an  enormous 
number  of  medical  bills.  She  is  1  of 
the  more  than  40  million  Americans 
who  are  victimized  each  year.  She  is 
one  of  the  many  whose  lives  are  shat- 
tered and  fundamentally  altered  by 
random  acts  of  violence  and  other 
crimes. 

Do  you  know  how  much  restitution 
went  to  Mrs.  Cunningham?  The  at- 
tacker was  ordered  to  pay  restitution 
in  the  grand  total  of  $126.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  the  right  number— $126. 

Perhaps  the  court  was  correct  in 
judging  this  to  be  reasonable,  based  on 
the  criminal's  ability  to  pay.  I  do  not 
know  all  of  the  facts.  But  this  sirni 
does  not  begin  to  reflect  the  financial 
impact  of  this  crime  on  this  Mrs.  Cim- 
ningham  or  the  other  millions  of  Mrs. 
Cunninghams  in  this  country  each 
year.  Her  medical  bills  alone  were  100 
times  greater  than  the  restitution  or- 
dered. They  were  more  than  $12,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  I  could  say 
that  Mrs.  Curminghams  story  was  an 
isolated  instance,  but  this  was  not  an 
isolated  instance.  There  are  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Americans  who  are 
running  up  huge  medical  bills  and 
whose  lives  are  being  ruined  by  virtue 
of  their  status  as  victims.  They  do  not 
chose  that  status.  For  reasons  that  are 
best  understood  by  those  most  famil- 
iar with  the  intricacies  of  our  criminal 
justice  system,  we  are  making  a  totally 
insufficient  attempt  to  address  these 
problems.  We  are  not  asking  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  compensate  these 
victims  for  pain  and  suffering,  but  just 
to  compensate  them  to  the  extent  of 
their  real  and  out-of-pocket  losses. 

There  is  a  lot  more  I  could  relate 
about  the  Curmingham  case.  There 
are  more  wrinkles  to  it.  It  is  an  even 
uglier  story  under  the  surface  than  on 
the  surface.  For  those  who  are  inter- 
ested. I  refer  them  to  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  pages  S. 
2293  and  S.  2295  on  March  8.  1983. 

Suffice  it  to  say.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
delighted  when  the  President,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  said  that 
we  have  done  plenty  for  defendants' 
rights;  now  it  is  time  we  did  something 
about  victims'  rights.  Amen,  I  say  to 
that,  Mr.  President;  right  on. 

I  believe  that  our  President.  Ronald 
Reagan,  needs  our  support  on  this 
issue;  and  I  think  it  is  time  for  the 
Senate  to  go  on  record  as  addressing 
this  national  concern. 
Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  May  I  be  among  the 
first  to  congratuate  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  on  his  new-found  allegiance 
to  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  I>resident,  I  am 
going  to  be  proud.  I  am  going  to 
oppose  the  Senator's  amendment,  and 
I  am  only  kidding. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Would  the  Senator 
please  return  to  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  only  kidding. 

Actually.  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Thurmond  who  just  walked 
into  the  Chamber.  I  yield  the  floor  to 
Senator  Thurmond. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  understand  he  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  on  victim  compensation 
that  has  been  referred  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Law.  I  am  also  in- 
formed that  the  administration  is  now 
considering  this  matter  and  may  have 
a  proposal  shortly. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Criminal  Law  Subcommittee  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  indicated  he 
will  hold  hearings  on  victim  compensa- 
tion. I  think  consideration  of  this 
matter  in  an  independent  bill  would  be 
the  best  way  to  approach  it.  We  have 
tried  to  limit  this  package  to  noncon- 
troversial  questions,  and  victim  com- 
pensation is  a  controversial  matter; 
therefore,  I  feel  it  should  be  retained 
in  a  separate  bill. 

If  that  is  agreeable  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
we  will  handle  it  that  way. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  may  I  re- 
spond to  my  good  friend  from  South 
Carolina.  I  support  the  notion  that 
this  legislation  should  contain  only 
matters  on  which  there  is  general 
agreement.  We  do  not  want  to  attract 
a  filibuster  because  there  is  an  amend- 
ment that  might  slow  down  the  legis- 
lative process. 

So  I  am  amenable  to  the  Senator's 
suggestion,  but  I  inquire  of  my  good 
friend  from  South  Carolina,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Conunittee,  what  he  anticipates  might 
be  his  schedule  for  bringing  Senator 
Grassley's  and  my  bill  to  the  Senate 
floor  or  acting  on  some  similar  piece  of 
legislation.  Although  there  are  four 
relatively  controversial  individual  bills 
following  this  crime  bill,  a  victim  com- 
pensation bill  is  not  one  of  them.  Does 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  have 
a  timeframe  in  mind? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
after  the  subcommittee  acts,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  bring  whatever  bill  they 
have  acted  on  favorably  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  chairman  will 
yield  further,  does  he  have  any  idea  at 
this  point  whether  the  subcommittee 
has  scheduled  hearings? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  session  has 
just  begun,  of  course,  and  I  have  not 
talked  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
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mittee  on  this  particular  matter,  but  I 
know  he  is  aggressively  going  after 
these  bills  that  are  before  his  subcom- 
mittee and  I  wanted  him  to  do  that.  So 
within  a  reasonable  time  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  do  so. 


bility,  and  there  might  be  serious  con- 
stitutional questions  arise  if  the  Feder- 
al Government  attempted  to  take  over 
that  field. 

If  the  Senator  would  confine  his  leg- 
islation, and  I  just  suggest  this  for  his 


to  work  with  him.  Senator  Laxalt,  and 
members  of  his  conunittee,  to  draft 
and  develop  committeewide  support 
for  legislation  that  goes  beyond  the 
notion  of  solely  a  Federal  victims  com- 
pensation program  for  the  victims  of 
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U.S.  families  are  more  apt  to  have  a 
member  fall  victim  to  a  serious  crime 
like  rape  or  aggravated  assault  than  to 
have  a  member  injured  in  a  car  acci- 
dent, and  are  more  apt  to  have  a 
member    robbed     than    stricken    by 


tion.  I  congratulate  every  Member  of 
this  body  who  has  contributed  to  this 
measure,  and  those  who  have  chosen 
to  cosponsor  it. 

While  S.  1762  does  not  represent  a 
panacea  for  the  problems  that  beset 


XT«4-;»« 


he  was  under  grand  jury  investigation 
for  at  least  one  other  unprovoked 
stabbing. 

I  mention  these  actual  cases  so  that 
we  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  concen- 
trating on  statistics  that  fail  to  ac- 
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mittee  on  this  particular  matter,  but  I 
know  he  is  aggressively  going  after 
these  bills  that  are  before  his  subcom- 
mittee and  I  wanted  him  to  do  that.  So 
within  a  reasonable  time  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  do  so. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  chairman  of  the 
sulKommittee  is  Senator  Laxalt,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Senator  Laxalt. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  had  the  distinct  pleas- 
ure and  great  privilege  of  working 
with  Senator  Laxalt  on  a  related  piece 
of  legislation,  as  the  Senator  will 
recall,  2  years  ago.  He  is  a  total  gentle- 
man and  I  would  anticipate  that  he 
would  move  ahead  on  this.  I  hope  to 
the  extent  that  there  is  a  busy  sched- 
ule in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
listening  to  our  majority  leader  the 
other  day  I  got  the  impression  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  was  going  to 
be  carrying  a  lot  of  water  this  spring, 
some  of  it  up  and  some  of  it  downhill, 
the  chairman  can  facilitate  any  effort 
by  Senator  Laxalt  to  hold  hearings  or 
generally  move  ahead  with  this  legisla- 
tion. 

With  that  understanding.  I  would 
not  persist  in  offering  my  amendment, 
and  I  will  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  think  really  that  is  the 
proper  way  to  proceed  on  this  particu- 
lar matter. 

I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  one 
question  about  this  legislation.  Does 
the  Senator  have  in  mind  Federal 
compensation  for  crimes  against  Fed- 
eral law  or  did  he  have  in  mind  Feder- 
al compensation  for  all  crimes  commit- 
ted under  State  jurisdiction  or  local 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  answer  is  that  the 
principal  benefit  of  the  legislation 
would  be  to  help  fund  a  portion  of  the 
costs  of  existing  State  victim  assist- 
ance programs.  Those  programs,  for 
reasons  that  are  very  difficult  for  most 
of  us  to  understand,  are  woefully  un- 
derfunded. It  is  this  Senator's  inten- 
tion not  to  replace  them  with  a  Feder- 
al program,  but  to  supplement  them 
and  to  do  so  for  only  as  long  as  it  takes 
,  for  the  States  to  emulate  the  funding 
mechanisms  that  we  would  use  in 
order  to  assist  them.  That  is,  we  would 
levy,  in  effect,  a  series  of  fines  or 
charges  on  convicted  defendants. 

The  purpose  would  l>e  to  encourage 
the  States  to  do  more  in  that  regard 
and  to  pursue  restitution  a  good  deal 
more  aggressively  than  they  now  do  so 
that  they  can  take  over  the  funding  by 
assuming  the  same  funding  streams 
that  we  would  create  by  fines  and 
levies  on  convicted  criminals  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
good  many  States  now  have  legislation 
of  this  nature  to  compensate  victims, 
and  it  is  generally  considered  that  if  it 
is  a  crime  within  the  State  jurisdiction 
the  State  should  assume  that  responsi- 


bility, and  there  might  be  serious  con- 
stitutional questions  arise  if  the  Feder- 
al Government  attempted  to  take  over 
that  field. 

If  the  Senator  would  confine  his  leg- 
islation, and  I  just  suggest  this  for  his 
consideration,  to  Federal  jurisdiction 
for  Federal  crimes,  I  think  it  would 
stand  a  much  better  chance  to  go 
through  and  encourage  the  States  to 
do  likewise.  If  we  once  pass  a  Federal 
law  on  a  subject,  frequently  the  Feder- 
al law  is  a  model  for  the  States  or  en- 
courages the  States  to  act. 

But  I  can  foresee  that  if  he  pursues 
it  otherwise,  to  make  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment responsible  for  victims  of  all 
crimes  committed  in  all  the  States  and 
all  the  local  jurisdictions,  that  would 
be  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  would  take  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  money  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  and  then,  further,  I 
think  the  matter  of  the  constitutional 
jurisdiction  would  arise  which  would 
be  a  serious  question,  also. 

So,  I  just  thought  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Senator  that  he  may  want  to  con- 
sider that  approach. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  listened  with  care  to 
the  excellent  suggestions  of  my  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, whose  wisdom  is  quite  consid- 
erable, indeed  perhaps  unsurpassed  in 
these  matters. 

Let  me  just  state,  so  that  the  record 
is  clear  on  this  point,  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  set  up  any  program  at 
the  State  level.  It  would  permit  States 
to  seek  funding  in  addition  to  the 
funding  that  they  have  or  that  they 
will  create  for  a  victim  compensation 
program.  It  does  not  mandate  that  any 
State  do  anything,  and  on  those 
grounds  I  think  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  find  it  constitu- 
tional. 

He  might  have  some  objection.  I  do 
not  know  and  I  do  not  say  he  does. 
But  he  might  have  some  objection  to 
there  being  any  additional  Federal 
role  in  this  beyond  the  one  he  sug- 
gests, which  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment undertake  a  victim  compensa- 
tion program  solely  for  Federal  crimes. 
That  certainly  is  a  valuable  and  worth- 
while action  that  we  could  take. 

But  I  would  only  add  that  there  are 
relatively  few  Federal  crimes  of  vio- 
lence that  would  really  Involve  any 
substantial  need  for  victim  compensa- 
tion. Most  of  our  Federal  crimes,  other 
than  possibly  interstate  bank  robber- 
ies, involve  white-collar  crimes,  such  as 
antitrust,  where  there  is  no  identifia- 
ble individual  victim. 

I  have  listened  carefully,  indeed,  to 
what  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  has  said.  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  if  he  will  so  permit  me, 


to  work  with  him.  Senator  Laxalt,  and 
members  of  his  committee,  to  draft 
and  develop  committeewide  support 
for  legislation  that  goes  beyond  the 
notion  of  solely  a  Federal  victims  com- 
pensation program  for  the  victims  of 
Federal  crimes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  very  much. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment.  If  any  Senator  has 
any  amendment.  I  suggest  he  come 
forward  right  away,  as  we  expect  to 
proceed  with  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  was  just  waiting 
a  minute  to  see  if  anybody  had  any 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  ask  for  a 
quorum  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  we 
expect  to  go  forward.  I  hope  that  the 
word  would  get  out  to  Senators  that,  if 
any  of  them  have  any  amendment, 
now  is  the  time  to  come  forward.  The 
majority  leader  does  not  want  a  delay 
on  this  bill,  and  we  expect  to  go  for- 
ward with  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
last  year,  we  have  all  been  heartened 
by  reports  that  the  violent  crime  rate 
has  diminished  slightly.  This  slight 
drop  in  the  violent  crime  rate  must  be 
read,  however,  in  a  larger  context.  In 
1971,  Americans  could  expect  a 
murder  to  occur  somewhere  in  the 
United  States  every  30  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  FBI  statistics.  The  same  fig- 
ures showed  a  rape  occurring  every  13 
minutes  and  a  violent  crime  every  29 
seconds:  10  years  later  the  same  FBI 
survey  showed  a  murder  occurring 
every  23  minutes,  a  rape  every  6  min- 
utes, and  a  violent  crime  every  24  sec- 
onds. The  slight  declines  in  violent 
crime  rates  witnessed  this  last  year 
can  hardly  be  compared  to  the  enor- 
mous increases  in  violent  crimes  that 
occurred  in  the  prior  decade.  S.  1762 
will  be  a  welcome  tool  to  combat  this 
tragic  American  epidemic. 

A  1981  Justice  Department  study  re- 
vealed that  25  million  American 
households— 30  percent  of  the  total- 
were  victims  of  crime  in  the  prior  year. 


U.S.  families  are  more  apt  to  have  a 
member  fall  victim  to  a  serious  crime 
like  rape  or  aggravated  assault  than  to 
have  a  member  injured  in  a  car  acci- 
dent, and  are  more  apt  to  have  a 
member  robbed  than  stricken  by 
cancer  or  heart  disease,  the  Nation's 
leading  health  problems.  Needless  to 
say,  any  amount  of  crime  would  be  a 
tragedy  for  the  victims,  but  a  tragedy 
of  this  proportion  cries  out  for  the 
remedies  provided  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  regard,  I 
really  want  to  compliment  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
particularly  Senators  Thurmond  and 
Laxalt.  for  the  work  they  have  done 
on  this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  extremely 
pleased  to  be  able  to  cosponsor  the 
Violent  Crime  and  Drug  Enforcement 
Improvements  Act  of  1982.  It  has  been 
a  privilege  to  have  worked  with  Sena- 
tor Thurmond.  Senator  Biden,  and 
Senator  Laxalt  in  developing  this  leg- 
islation. In  addition,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  have  been  instrumental 
in  the  development  of  individual  provi- 
sions of  this  measure.  The  provisions 
in  this  omnibus  legislation  are  taken 
from  several  primary  sources:  From 
provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code 
Reform  Act  of  prior  Congresses,  from 
provisions  of  other  legislative  propos- 
als that  have  been  considered  by  the 
committee  during  this  Congress  or  in 
recent  Congresses,  and  from  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Violent  Crime 
Commission. 

With  this  measure  being  placed  di- 
rectly on  the  Senate  Calendar.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  considering  it  in 
the  near  future.  There  is  no  legislation 
that  I  can  recall  that  promises  to  do  as 
much  to  curb  the  growth  of  violent 
crime  in  this  country  as  the  proposed 
measure.  While  I  recognize  the  inher- 
ent limitations  upon  Federal  criminal 
jurisdiction  I  am  confident  that  the 
Violent  Crime  and  Drug  Enforcement 
Improvements  Act  will  serve  not  only 
to  improve  Federal  law  enforcement 
efforts,  but  to  provide  encouragement 
to  State  and  local  authorities  in  the 
development  of  similar  efforts. 

While  this  measure  standing  on  its 
own  represents  a  major  step  toward 
enhancing  Federal  law  enforcement 
efforts,  there  are  a  number  of  addi- 
tional criminal  law  provisions  that 
-may  be  considered  shortly,  and  which 
I  would  enthusiastically  support— in- 
cluding the  restoration  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, abolition  or  reform  of  the  ex- 
clusionary rule,  and  reform  of  habeas 
corpus  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  more  im- 
portant legislative  effort  than  the  im- 
mediate one  in  attempting  to  restore 
the  respect  of  the  American  people  for 
the  Nation's  criminal  justice  system. 
The  time  is  long  overdue  that  this 
body  undertake  the  kinds  of  substan- 
tial reforms  proposed  in  this  legisla- 


tion. I  congratulate  every  Member  of 
this  body  who  has  contributed  to  this 
measure,  and  those  who  have  chosen 
to  cosponsor  it. 

While  S.  1762  does  not  represent  a 
panacea  for  the  problems  that  beset 
our  criminal  justice  system,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  it  represents  a  significant 
first  step  toward  restoring  a  proper 
balance  between  solicitude  for  the 
criminal  elements  in  this  country  and 
solicitude  for  those  who  are  preyed 
upon  by  these  elements.  It  represents 
a  significant  first  step  toward  restor- 
ing as  the  primary  function  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  the  pursuit  of 
truth  rather  than  the  present  search 
for  the  perfect  procedural  trial.  It  rep- 
resents a  significant  first  step  toward 
restoring  the  integrity  and  respect  of 
the  Federal  criminal  justice  system,  a 
system  badly  in  need  of  such  renewed 
integrity  and  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  com- 
ment at  length  upon  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  S.  1762  now,  with  two  excep- 
tions. Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  have  sup- 
ported virtually  every  provision  of  this 
measure  in  the  context  of  individual 
legislation  that  has  been  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  at  one  time  or 
another  in  recent  years.  Virtually 
every  provision  in  this  measure  has 
been  the  subject  of  careful  and  thor- 
ough scrutiny  during  this  period. 

BAIL  REFORM 

The  problem  of  crime  committed  by 
individuals  free  on  bail  is  a  problem 
created  by  the  current  state  of  the 
law.  When  judges  are  only  permitted 
to  consider  conditions  of  release  to 
assure  appearance  at  trial,  a  danger- 
ous defendant,  one  likely  to  commit 
other  crimes,  is  required  to  be  released 
if  he  can  demonstrate  an  excellent 
past  record  of  responding  to  court 
summons. 

Unfortunately  the  law  permits  this 
to  happen  all  too  often.  For  instance, 
a  defendant  was  recently  apprehended 
after  two  plainclothes  policemen 
watched  the  suspect  beat  and  rob  an 
unsuspecting  victim.  At  the  time  of  his 
arrest,  this  defendant  had  four  pend- 
ing cases  in  the  judicial  system  for 
charges  of  armed  robbery— for  which 
he  had  been  arrested  only  4  days  prior 
to  this  last  arrest— second  degree  bur- 
glary, grand  larceny,  receiving  stolen 
property,  and  attempted  unwarranted 
use  of  a  vehicle.  In  another  case,  a  17- 
year-old  was  apprehended  for  the  fatal 
shooting  of  a  68-year-old  in  the  course 
of  a  robbery.  This  defendant  had  two 
armed  robbery  cases  pending  at  the 
time  of  the  killing.  Finally,  a  defend- 
ant stabbed  a  man  at  a  bar  who  re- 
fused to  buy  him  a  drink.  This  victim 
is  still  only  barely  clinging  to  life  in  a 
hospital  intensive  care  unit.  At  the 
time  of  the  crime,  the  defendant  was 
on  pretrial  release  for  another  charge 
of  assault  with  intent  to  kill  for  an- 
other incident  in  the  same  bar  under 
identical   circumstances.    In   addition, 


he  was  under  grand  jury  investigation 
for  at  least  one  other  unprovoked 
stabbing. 

I  mention  these  actual  cases  so  that 
we  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  concen- 
trating on  statistics  that  fail  to  ac- 
count for  the  human  suffering  in- 
volved in  crime.  These  types  of  stories 
become  even  more-  alarming,  however, 
when  we  realize  that  a  study  compiled 
last  year  in  12  jurisdictions  around  the 
country  found  that  16  percent  of  all 
defendEuits  released  pending  trial  were 
later  arrested  for  other  charges  while 
on  bail.  Thirty  percent  of  these  were 
arrested  more  than  once  while  on  bail 
and  the  average  number  of  arrests 
before  trial  was  1.4. 

Title  I  of  S.  1762  is  a  rewrite  of 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966.  The  Sub- 
committee on  the  Constitution,  pro- 
voked by  some  of  the  considerations 
mentioned  above,  held  hearings  and 
approved  this  language  last  Congress 
and  again  last  year.  During  its  consid- 
eration of  this  question,  the  subcom- 
mittee particularly  explored  the  mean- 
ing of  the  eighth  amendment  in  order 
to  recommend  to  the  Senate  language 
which  would  address  the  national 
problem  of  crimes  committed  by  per- 
sons free  on  bail  without  the  slightest 
conflict  with  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the 
Constitution.  As  chairman  of  the  Con- 
stitution Subcommittee,  I  can  confi- 
dently announce  that  title  I  of  S.  1762 
implements  constitutional  authority 
to  resolve  this  crime  problem.  My  re- 
marks today  are  designed  to  assure  the 
Senate  that  the  Constitution  fully  au- 
thorizes these  changes  in  our  bail 
policy. 

The  primary  change  in  current  bail 
policy  made  by  this  title  would  allow 
Federal  courts  to  consider  conununity 
safety  in  setting  pretrial  conditions  of 
release.  This  language  expands  the  list 
of  conditions  which  the  court  may 
impose  upon  a  defendant  to  assure  his 
appearance  for  trial.  In  the  event  that 
a  judicial  officer  does  not  ascertain 
that  these  release  conditions  will 
assure  the  safety  of  the  conununity  or 
of  other  persons  or  that  conditions 
will  assure  the  defendant's  appearance 
at  trial,  he  may  opt  to  detain  the  sus- 
pect pending  trial.  This  title  also  per- 
mits temporary  detention  of  individ- 
uals who  are  arrested  while  subject  to 
some  form  of  conditional  release  stem- 
ming from  an  earlier  arrest.  This  will 
allow  the  authorities  to  notify  the  ju- 
risdiction from  which  the  arrestee  has 
fled. 

The  current  policy  of  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  presents  Federal  judicial 
officers  with  a  genuine  dilemma. 
Without  legal  authority  to  deny  bail 
on  grounds  of  dangerousness.  courts 
are  in  a  dilemma.  Many  judges  appar- 
ently resolve  this  difficulty  by  setting 
a  financial  condition  of  release  that 
exceeds  the  defendant's  ability  to  pay. 
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The  Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on 
Violent  Crime  recognized  this  subrosa 
form  of  pretrial  detention  with  the 
terse  observation  that  "there  is  a  wide- 
spread practice  of  detaining  particu- 
larly dangerous  defendants  by  the  set- 
ting of  high  money  bonds  to  assure  ap- 
pearance.'" In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  a  few 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  1966 
act,  former  Judge  Tim  Murphy  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  explained  the  reasons  judges 
may  resort  to  high  money  bail: 

An  unreasonable  law  has  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  forcing  those  who  ad- 
minister it  to  ignore  it.  calloused  of 
the  consequences,  or  else  to  make  ex- 
treme rationalization  in  circumventing 
it;  this  applies  to  judges.  You  cannot 
expect  judges  to  follow  the  letter  of  a 
law  that  requires  them  to  turn  many 
dangerous  criminals  loose  day  after 
day. 

The  ultimate  irony  of  this  situation 
is  that  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966, 
enacted  to  protect  individuals  against 
detention  'because  of  their  financial 
inability  to  post  bail. "  placed  courts  in 
the  posture  of  regularly  setting  bail 
beyond  a  defendant's  financial  ability. 
By  forbidding  any  weighing  of  the  sus- 
pect's dangerousness,  the  statute,  in 
continuing  to  rely  on  the  category  of 
•capital "  offenses  to  describe  the  grav- 
est crimes,  despite  the  limitation  over 
time  of  that  category  to  virtually  the 
sole  offense  of  first  degree  murder, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  demo- 
graphical  factors  undermining  the 
classical  surely  system,  had  the  unin- 
tended effect  of  making  the  detention 
of  defendants  on  high  money  bail  a 
"widespread  practice." 

To  remedy  this  situation,  the  Chief 
Justice  had  stressed  the  need  to  pro- 
vide for  greater  flexibility  in  our  bail 
laws  to  permit  judges  to  give  adequate 
consideration  to  the  issue  of  threats  to 
community  safety.  His  recommenda- 
tion is  joined  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Standards  Relating  to  the 
Administration  of  Justice,  the  Nation- 
al Conference  of  Commissions  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  District  Attorneys. 

Statutory  provisions  granting  courts 
the  discretion  to  weigh  risk  to  commu- 
nity safety  as  a  factor  in  pretrial  re- 
lease decisions,  however,  have  been 
vaguely  criticized  as  requiring  judges 
to  predict  future  l)ehavior.  Although 
this  approach  to  the  problem  would 
Involve  the  courts  in  weighing  as  a 
factor  the  potential  for  future  behav- 
ior based  on  the  defendant's  past 
record,  this  is  not  an  unusual  burden 
for  the  courts.  The  Bail  Reform  Act 
itself  allows  a  judge  to  examine  the 
suspect's  proclivity  for  future  violence 
when  determining  bail  in  a  capital 
case.  Moreover,  the  same  bail  law  re- 
quires the  courts  to  predict  the  poten- 
tial for  flight  by  the  defendant  in  all 
instances   of   pretrial    release.    When 


balancing  protection  of  the  public 
against  the  first  amendment  right  to 
hold  a  mass  demonstration,  the  courts 
also  must  weigh  the  potential  for  vio- 
lence. Thus,  projecting  potentialities 
and  tendencies  In  the  Interest  of 
public  safety  is  not  beyond  the  capa- 
bility of  the  courts. 

When  the  court  makes  a  determina- 
tion at>out  the  likelihood  of  dangerous 
conduct  Ijetween  arrest  and  trial,  it  is 
not  idly  gazing  into  a  nonexistent  crys- 
tal ball,  but  instead  examining  a  reli- 
able record  of  past  conduct.  The  cur- 
rent ball  act,  in  effect,  blacks  out  that 
aspect  of  the  record  most  relevant  to 
public  safety,  dangerousness  of  the  de- 
fendant, and  leaves  the  court  to  make 
its  projection  based  solely  on  the  risk 
that  the  suspect  will  not  appear  for 
trial.  The  current  law  does  not  prevent 
courts  from  predicting  but  only  with- 
draws that  part  of  the  record  that 
would  make  the  forecast  reliable. 

SDfTENCING  REPORlt 

Of  equal  importance  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  reforming  our  bail  laws 
are  the  provisions  of  title  II  reforming 
our  arbitrary  sentencing  laws.  Mr. 
Edwin  Meese.  soon  to  be  appointed  to 
serve  as  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  captured  the  problem 
with  our  current  confusing  sentencing 
structures  in  a  few^  sentences: 

Similar  conduct  is  often  treated  with  such 
gross  disparity  that  the  principle  of  equality 
before  the  law  is  entirely  lost.  The  current 
discredited  and  unpredictable  parole  system 
should  be  replaced  with  a  streamlined 
system  that  classifies  offenses  and  sets  a 
fixed  sentence  according  to  their  severity. 
This  would  replace  the  current  uncertain- 
ties with  an  assurance  to  both  the  public 
and  the  criminal  that  the  penalty  pro- 
nounced by  the  judge  is  actually  going  to  l>e 
carried  out.  Meese.  "Combatting  the  Ameri- 
can Epidemic."  Criminal  Justice  Reform 
(McGuigan  and  Rader.  ed.)  Regnery.  1983. 

Under  our  current  Federal  Criminal 
Code,  there  are  no  standards  or  guide- 
lines to  inform  a  judge's  sentencing 
discretion.  There  is  no  appellate 
review  of  sentences.  For  obvious  rea- 
sons, judges  often  sentence  convicted 
Individuals  to  widely  divergent  penal- 
ties for  the  same  offense.  A  repeat  of- 
fender may  avoid  serving  any  time 
behind  bars,  while  a  first-time  offend- 
er may  serve  a  lengthy  prison  term  for 
the  same  crime.  Needless  to  say,  this 
undermines  public  confidence  In  the 
penal  system  and  encourages  criminals 
to  try  to  "beat  the  system." 

For  too  long,  sentencing  laws  have 
been  structured  around  an  outdated 
and  discredited  rehabilitation  model. 
Thus,  some  are  sentenced  too  lenient- 
ly and  others  too  harshly  based  on  a 
judge's  arbitrary  decision  that  one 
criminal  or  another  may  be  curable. 
Moreover,  the  parole  board  has  been 
endowed  with  authority  to  release  a 
prisoner  ahead  of  schedule  on  the 
judgment  that  he  has  been  cured. 


Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith  concisely  stated  the  objective  of 
title  I: 

These  provisions  Introduce  a  totally  new 
and  comprehensive  sentencing  system  that 
Is  based  on  a  coherent  philosophy.  They 
rely  upon  detailed  guidelines  for  sentencing 
similarly  situated  offenders  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  a  greater  certainty  and  uniformity 
in  sentencing. 

In  short,  the  Attorney  General  and 
this  legislation  recognize  that  curabil- 
ity Is  totally  unpredictable.  Criminolo- 
gists have  been  unable  to  find  any 
standards  that  predict  with  certainty 
that  a  prisoner  has  been  rehabilitated. 
This  has  l)een  the  cause  of  the  dispari- 
ties. 

Under  this  legislation,  certain  guide- 
lines for  sentencing  will  be  estab- 
lished. The  kinds  and  lengths  of  sen- 
tences will  be  set  by  these  guidelines. 
This  will  allow  the  public  and  the  of- 
fender to  know  the  severity  or  lenien- 
cy of  the  sentence  and  the  reasons  for 
that  particular  sentence.  A  judge  may 
depart  from  the  determinate  sentence 
only  by  specifically  justifying  his  de- 
parture, a  justification  that  can  be  re- 
viewed on  appeal.  Since  sentencing 
will  take  place  in  accord  with  stated 
and  reviewable  standards,  there  is  no 
need  for  a  parole  commission  to 
second-guess  the  judicial  sentence. 

This  certainty  in  the  law  has  long 
been  lacking.  This  provision  is  one  I 
have  worked  long  and  hard  to  see  en- 
acted alongside  my  colleagues  Senator 
Kennedy  and  Chairman  Thurmond. 
This  could  well  do  more  to  restore 
public  confidence  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  than  any  other  reform  we 
might  consider. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  a  statement  to  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  our  distinguished  chairman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  l)elief  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  that  our  Na- 
tion's crime  problem  Is  a  matter  of 
prime  Importance.  Our  society  is  in- 
creasingly plagued  by  a  small  group  of 
career  criminals  who  use  our  Nation's 
criminal  laws  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  as 
another  weapon  In  their  arsenal 
against  Innocent  Americans. 

Because  of  this  concern,  I  cannot  ex- 
press how  pleased  I  am  that  the 
Senate  Is  now  taking  up  consideration 


of  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act,  S.  1762.  This  bill  is  the  result  of  a 
serious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  make  measured 
changes  in  our  Federal  Criminal  Code 
that  will  protect  the  rights  of  victims 
as  well  as  criminals.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent this  bill  from  being  jeopardized 
by  highly  controversial  provisions, 
those  provisions.  Including  one  which  I 
am  the  principal  sponsor  of,  were 
taken  out  of  the  core  bill. 

I  am  aware  that  the  time  agreement 
also  bars  certain  other  Issues  from 
being  brought  as  amendments  to  this 
bill  which  could  jeopardize  the  bill's 
eventual  passage  and  engender  a  Presi- 
dential veto.  In  this  respect,  we  owe  a 
great  deal  of  gratitude  to  Chairman 
Thurmond,  Senators  Biden,  Laxalt, 
and  Kennedy. 

But  if  the  past  is  prolog,  this  bill 
faces  rough  sledding,  or  no  consider- 
ation at  all,  in  the  House.  I  want  to 
stress  to  this  body  and  any  members 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
who  hear  or  read  these  remarks  that  It 
is  imperative  that  a  crime  control 
measure  that  the  President  can  sign 
reach  his  desk  In  this  Congress.  The 
safety  of  our  citizens  Is  too  Important 
a  matter  to  fall  victim  to  election-year 
politics  and  our  own  pet  bills. 

Members  of  the  Judiciary  Conunit- 
tee  have  dropped  some  of  their  pro- 
posed amendments  In  order  that  a  bill 
might  be  passed  in  this  Congress.  I 
know  that  Senator  Biden  is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  need  to  control 
the  import  of  illegal  drugs  into  this 
country,  but  he  has  agreed  not  to  seek 
Inclusion  of  a  drug-czar  provision  In 
the  crime  package  In  this  session.  Sen- 
ator MoYNiHAN  has  agreed  not  to  in- 
clude a  teflon-bullets  provision  for  this 
same  reason. 

But  all  of  our  efforts  will  be  for 
nought  if  the  House  does  not  act  in  a 
responsible  manner.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  honored  to  have  authored  several 
of  the  provisions  of  S.  1762,  and  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  the  Senate  my  concerns. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3681 

(Purpose:  To  amend  title  18  to  limit  the  In- 
sanity defense  and  to  establish  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty  only  by  reason  of  insanity) 
Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2681. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  177.  strike  out  line  18  through 
line  24  on  page  204  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 


Sec.  401.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 
"§  20.  Insanity  defense 

"(a)  State  of  Mind.— It  shall  be  a  defense 
to  a  prosecution  under  any  Federal  statute, 
that  the  defendant,  as  a  result  of  mental 
disease  or  defect,  lacked  the  state  of  mind 
required  as  an  element  of  the  offense 
charged.  Mental  disease  or  defect  does  not 
otherwise  constitute  a  defense. 

"(b)  Application  of  This  Section.— This 
section  applies  to  prosecutions  under  any 
Act  of  Congress  other  than— 

••(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  applicable  exclu- 
sively in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

"(2)  the  Canal  Zone  Code;  or 

•'(3)  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
(lOU.S.C.  801  etseq.). 
"§21.  Determination  of  the  existence  of  insanity 

at  the  time  of  the  offense 

"(a)  Motion  for  Pretrial  Psychiatric 
Examination.— Upon  the  filing  of  a  notice, 
as  provided  in  rule  12.2  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  the  court,  upon 
motion  of  the  attorney  for  the  Government, 
may  order  that  a  psychiatric  examination  of 
the  defendant  be  conducted,  and  that  a  psy- 
chiatric report  be  filed  with  the  coiut  piir- 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  24  (b)  and 
(c). 

"(b)  Special  Verdict.— If  the  Issue  of  in- 
sanity is  raised  by  notice  as  provided  in  rule 
12.2  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure on  a  motion  by  the  defendant  or  by 
the  attorney  for  the  Govenunent,  or  on  the 
court's  own  motion,  the  jury  shall  be  in- 
structed to  find,  or,  in  the  event  of  a  non- 
jury trial,  the  court  shall  find,  the  defend- 
ant— 

'(1)  guilty; 

"(2)  not  guilty;  or 

•■(3)  not  guilty  only  by  reason  of  insanity. 
"§  22.    Hospitalization  of  a  person  acquitted  by 

reason  of  insanity 

"(2)  Determination  of  Present  Mental 
Condition  of  Acquitted  Person.— If  a 
person  is  found  not  guilty  only  by  reason  of 
insanity  at  the  time  of  the  offense  charged, 
he  shall  be  committed  to  a  suitable  facility 
until  such  time  as  he  is  eligible  for  release 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
The  court  shall  order  a  hearing  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  person  is  currently  suf- 
fering from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  and 
that  his  release  would  create  a  significant 
risk  of  bodily  injury  to  another  person  or  se- 
rious damage  to  property  of  another. 

•'(b)  Psychiatric  Examination  and 
Report.— Prior  to  the  date  of  the  hearing, 
the  court  shall  order  that  a  psychiatric  ex- 
amination of  the  defendant  be  conducted, 
and  that  a  psychiatric  report  be  filed  with 
the  court,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 24  (b)  and  (c). 

"(c)  Hearing.- The  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
24(d),  and  shall  be  conducted  not  later  than 
forty  days  after  the  date  of  the  finding  of 
guilty  only  by  reason  of  Insanity. 

""(d)  Determination  and  Disposition.— If, 
after  the  hearing,  the  court  finds  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  the  acquitted 
person  is  currently  suffering  from  a  mental 
disease  or  defect  and  that  his  release  would 
create  a  significant  risk  of  bodily  Injury  to 
another  person  or  serious  damage  to  proper- 
ty of  another,  the  court  shall  commit  the 
person  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  Attorney  General  shall  release  the 
person  to  the  appropriate  official  of  the 
State  in  which  the  person  is  domiciled  or 
was  tried  if  such  State  will  assume  responsi- 


bility for  his  custody,  care,  and  treatment. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  make  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  cause  such  a  State  to 
assume  such  responsibility.  If.  notwith- 
standing such  efforts,  neither  such  State 
will  assume  such  responsibility,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  hospitalize  the  person  for 
treatment  in  a  suitable  facility  until— 

'•(1)  such  a  state  will  assume  such  respon- 
sibility; or 

••(2)  the  person's  mental  condition  Is  such 
that  his  release  would  not  create  a  signifi- 
cant risk  of  bodily  injury  to  another  person 
or  serious  damage  to  property  of  another; 
whichever  is  earlier.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  continue  periodically  to  exert  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  cause  such  a  State  to 
assume  such  responsibility  for  the  person"s 
custody,  care,  and  treatment. 

"■(e)  Discharge  From  Suitable  PACiLi"rY.— 
When  the  director  of  a  facility  determines 
that  an  acquitted  person,  hospitalized  pur- 
suant to  sut>sectlon  (d),  has  recovered  from 
his  mental  disease  or  defect  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  release  would  no  longer 
create  a  significant  risk  of  bodily  Injury  to 
another  person  or  serious  damage  to  proper- 
ty of  another,  he  shall  promptly  file  a  cer- 
tificate to  that  effect  with  the  clerk  of  the 
court  that  ordered  the  commitment.  The 
clerk  shall  send  a  copy  of  the  certificate  to 
such  person's  counsel  and  to  the  attorney 
for  the  Government.  The  court  shall  order 
the  discharge  of  the  acquitted  person  or,  on 
the  motion  of  the  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment or  on  its  own  motion,  shall  hold  a 
hearing,  conducted  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  24(d).  to  determine  whether 
he  should  he  released.  If.  after  the  hearing, 
the  court  finds  by  a  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence that  the  person  has  recovered  from 
his  mental  disease  or  defect  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  release  would  no  longer 
create  a  significant  risk  of  bodily  injury  to 
another  person  or  serious  damage  to  proper- 
ty of  another,  the  court  shall  order  his  im- 
mediate discharge. 

"§  23.  Hospitalization  of  a  convicted  person  suf- 
fering from  mental  disease  or  defect 

■•(a)  Motion  To  Determine  Present 
Mental  Condition  of  Convicted  Defend- 
ant.—A  defendant  foimd  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense, or  the  attorney  for  the  government, 
may.  within  ten  days  after  the  defendant  is 
found  guilty,  and  prior  to  the  time  the  de- 
fendant is  sentenced,  file  a  motion  for  a 
hearing  on  the  present  mental  condition  of 
the  defendant.  Such  motion  must  be  sup- 
ported by  substantia]  information  indicating 
that  the  defendant  may  currently  be  suffer- 
ing from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  and  that 
he  is  In  need  of  custody  for  care  or  treat- 
ment in  a  suitable  facility  for  such  disease 
or  defect.  The  court  shall  grant  the  motion, 
or  at  any  time  prior  to  the  sentencing  of  the 
defendant  shall  order  a  hearing  on  its  own 
motion  if  the  court  deems  that  there  is  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  the  defendant 
may  currently  be  suffering  from  a  mental 
disease  or  defect  and  that  he  is  in  need  of 
custody  for  care  or  treatment  In  a  suitable 
facIUty. 

"(b)  Psychiatric  Examination  and 
Report.— Prior  to  the  date  of  the  hearing, 
the  court  may  order  that  a  psychiatric  ex- 
amination of  the  defendant  be  conducted, 
and  that  a  psychiatric  report  be  filed  with 
the  court,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 24  (b)  and  (c).  In  addition  to  the  infor- 
mation required  to  be  included  in  the  psy- 
chiatric report  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  24(c),  if  the  report  includes  an  opin- 
ion by  the  examiners  that  the  defendant  is 
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currently  suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  but  that  such  disease  or  defect  does 
not  require  his  custody  for  care  or  treat- 
ment, the  report  shall  also  include  an  opin- 
ion by  the  examiner  concerning  the  sentenc- 
ing alternatives  that  could  best  provide  the 
defendant    with    the    kind    of    treatment 


be  filed  with  the  court  with  copies  provided 
to  the  counsel  for  the  person  examined  and 
to  the  attorney  for  the  Government,  and 
shall  include— 

""(1)  the  person"s  history  and  present 
symptoms; 

""(2)  a  description  of  the  psychological  and 


that  the  person  should  continue  to  be  hospi- 
talized. A  copy  of  the  motion  shall  be  sent 
to  the  director  of  the  facility  In  which  the 
person  is  hospitalized  and  to  the  attorney 
for  the  Government. 

"(1)  Authority  and  Responsibility  of  the 
Attorney  General.— (1)  Before  a  person  is 
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nocence,  and  that  psychiatric  testimony  be 
limited  to  the  penalty  phase  of  the  trial. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  submitted  Report 
G  (A-83)  to  the  House  of  Delegates  at  the 
1983  Annual  Meeting,  informing  the  House 
of  progress  made  by  the  Board's  Committee 
on   Medicolegal   Problems   in  studying  the 


the  responsibility  to  keep  and  secure  him 
from  further  mischief. 

In  pre-Norman  England,  the  law  was 
based  upon  strict  liability;  i.e.,  liability  with- 
out fault  or  evil  intent.  No  distinction  was 
drawn  between  crime  and  tort.  Accidental  or 
unintended  killings  by  ""misadventure."  as 


type  of  criminal  intent  characterized  the 
felonies  of  larceny  and  burglary.  Further- 
more, the  felony  of  burglary  was  distin- 
guishable from  the  tort  or  "misdemeanor" 
of  trespass  by  virtue  of  the  actor's  state  of 
mind  at  the  time  of  the  offense.  The  general 
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currently  suffering  from  a  menUU  disease  or 
defect  but  that  such  disease  or  defect  does 
not  require  his  custody  for  care  or  treat- 
ment, the  report  shall  also  include  an  opin- 
ion by  the  examiner  concerning  the  sentenc- 
ing alternatives  that  could  t>est  provide  the 
defendant  with  the  kind  of  treatment 
needed. 

"(c)  Hearinc— The  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
24(d). 

"(d)  Dftouiiiiation  akd  Disposition.— If. 
after  the  hearing,  the  court  finds  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  that  the  defendant 
is  presently  suffering  from  a  mental  disease 
or  defect  and  that  he  should,  in  lieu  of 
l>eing  sentenced  to  probation  or  imprison- 
ment, be  committed  to  a  suitable  facility  for 
care  or  treatment,  the  court  shall  commit 
the  defendant  to  the  custody  of  the  Attor- 
ney General.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
hospitalize  the  defendant  for  care  or  treat- 
ment in  a  suitable  facility.  Such  a  commit- 
ment constitutes  a  provisional  sentence  to 
the  maximum  term  authorized  by  law  for 
the  offense  of  which  the  defendant  was 
found  guilty. 

"(e)  Discharge  Prom  Suitable  Facility.— 
When  the  director  of  the  facility  determines 
that  the  defendant,  hospitalized  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d).  has  recovered  from  his 
mental  disease  or  defect  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  is  no  longer  in  need  of  custody  for 
care  or  treatment  in  such  a  facility,  he  shall 
promptly  file  a  certificate  to  that  effect 
with  the  clerk  of  the  court  that  ordered  the 
commitment.  The  clerk  shall  send  a  copy  of 
the  certificate  to  the  defendant's  counsel 
and  to  the  attorney  for  the  Government.  If. 
at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  certificate, 
the  provisional  sentence  imposed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  has  not  expired,  the  court 
shall  proceed  finally  to  sentencing,  and  may 
modify  the  provisional  sentence. 
**§  24.  General  provisions 

■■(a)  Detinitions.- As  used  in  this  title— 

"(1)  insanity'  means  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  of  a  nature  constituting  a  defense  to 
a  Federal  criminal  prosecution;  and 

"(2)  'suitable  facility'  means  a  facility  that 
is  suitable  to  provide  care  or  treatment 
given  the  nature  of  the  offense  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  defendant. 

"(b)  Psychiatric  Examination.— A  psychi- 
atric examination  ordered  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  conducted  by  a  licensed  or  cer- 
tified psychiatrist,  or  a  clinical  psychologist 
and  a  medical  doctor,  or.  if  the  court  finds  it 
appropriate,  by  additional  examiners.  Each 
examiner  shall  be  designed  by  the  court  if 
the  exiimination  is  ordered  under  section  21, 
22.  or  23.  For  the  purposes  of  an  examina- 
tion pursuant  to  an  order  under  section  23. 
the  court  may  commit  the  person  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  in 
order  to  conduct  such  examination,  or  pur- 
suant to  section  21  or  22.  the  court  may 
commit  such  person  to  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  placement  in  a  suita- 
ble facility  for  a  reasonable  period,  but  not 
to  exceed  forty  days.  Unless  impracticable, 
the  psychiatric  examination  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  the  suitable  facility  closest  to  the 
court.  The  director  of  the  facility  may  apply 
for  a  reasonable  extension  not  exceeding  fif- 
teen days  under  section  23.  or  not  exceeding 
twenty  days  under  section  21  or  22.  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause  that  additional  time 
is  necessary  to  observe  and  evaluate  the  de- 
fendant. 

"(c)  Psychiatric  Reports.— A  psychiatric 
report  ordered  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  examiner  designated  to 
conduct  the  psychiatric  examination,  shall 


be  filed  with  the  court  with  copies  provided 
to  the  counsel  for  the  person  examined  and 
to  the  attorney  for  the  Government,  and 
shall  include— 

"(1)  the  person's  history  and  present 
symptoms: 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  psychological  and 
medical  tests  employed  and  their  results: 

"(3)  the  examiner's  findings:  and 

"(4)  the  examiner's  opinions  as  to  diagno- 
sis, prognosis,  and— 

"(A)  if  the  examination  is  ordered  under 
section  21.  whether  the  person  was  insane 
at  the  time  of  the  offense  charged: 

"(B)  if  the  examination  is  ordered  under 
section  22,  whether  the  person  is  currently 
suffering  or  in  the  reasonable  future  is 
likely  to  suffer  from  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  which  would  create  a  significant  risk 
of  bodily  injury  to  another  person  or  serious 
damage  to  property  of  another:  or 

"(C)  if  the  examination  is  ordered  under 
section  23.  whether  the  person  is  currently 
suffering  or  in  the  reasonable  future  is 
likely  to  suffer  from  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  for  which  he  is  in  need  of  custody  in 
a  suitable  facility  for  care  or  treatment. 

"(d)  Hearing.- At  a  hearing  ordered  pur- 
suant to  this  title  the  person  whose  mental 
condition  is  the  subject  of  the  hearing  shall 
be  represented  by  counsel  and.  if  he  is  fi- 
nancially unable  to  obtain  adequate  repre- 
sentation, counsel  shall  be  appointed  for 
him  pursuant  to  law.  The  person  shall  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  testify,  to  present 
evidence,  to  subpena  witnesses  on  his 
behalf,  and  to  confront  and  cross-examine 
witnesses  who  appear  at  the  hearing. 

•■(e)  Periodic  Report  and  Information 
Requirements  for  Suitable  Facilities.— (1) 
The  director  of  the  facility  in  which  a 
person  is  hospitalized  pursuant  to  section  22 
or  23.  shall  prepare  annual  reports  concern- 
ing the  mental  condition  of  such  person, 
and  shall  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  need  for  his  continued  hospitaliza- 
tion. The  reports  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
court  that  ordered  the  person's  commitment 
to  the  facility,  ana  copies  of  the  reports 
shall  be  submitted  to  such  other  persons  as 
the  court  may  direct. 

"(2)  The  director  of  the  facility  in  which  a 
person  is  hospitalized  pursuant  to  section 
22.  23.  or  24.  shall  inform  such  person  of 
any  rehabilitation  programs  that  are  avail- 
able for  persons  hospitalized  in  that  facility. 

"(f)  Admissibility  or  a  Defendant's 
Statement  at  Trial.— A  statement  made  by 
the  defendant  during  the  course  of  a  psychi- 
atric examination  pursuant  to  section  21  is 
not  admissible  as  evidence  against  the  ac- 
cused on  the  issue  of  guilt  in  any  criminal 
proceeding,  but  is  admissible  on  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  the  defendant  suffers  from  a 
mental  disease  or  defect. 

"(g)  Habeas  Corpus  Unimpaired.— Noth- 
ing contained  In  section  22  precludes  a 
person  who  is  committed  under  such  section 
from  establishing  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
the  Illegality  of  his  detention. 

"(h)  Discharge  From  Suitable  Facility.— 
Regardless  of  whether  the  director  of  the 
facility  In  which  a  person  is  hospitalized  has 
filed  a  certificate  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (e)  of  either  section  22  or  23, 
counsel  for  the  person  or  his  legal  guardian 
may.  during  such  person's  hospitalization, 
file  a  motion  with  the  court  ordering  such 
commitment  for  a  hearing  to  determine 
whether  the  person  should  be  discharged 
from  such  facility.  Such  motion  may  be 
filed  at  any  time  except  that  no  such 
motion  may  be  filed  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  a  court  determines 


that  the  person  should  continue  to  be  hospi- 
talized. A  copy  of  the  motion  shall  be  sent 
to  the  director  of  the  facility  In  which  the 
person  is  hospitalized  and  to  the  attorney 
for  the  Government. 

"(I)  Authority  and  Responsibility  of  the 
Attorney  General— (1)  Before  a  person  is 
placed  in  a  suitable  facility  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 22  or  23.  the  Attorney  General  shall  re- 
quest the  director  of  each  facility  under 
consideration  to  furnish  information  de- 
scribing rehabilitation  programs  that  would 
be  available  to  such  person,  and.  in  making 
a  decision  as  to  the  placement  of  such 
person,  shall  consider  the  extent  to  which 
the  available  programs  would  meet  the 
needs  of  such  person. 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  may  contract 
with  a  State,  a  locality,  or  a  private  agency 
for  the  confinement,  hospitalization,  care, 
or  treatment  of.  or  the  provision  of  services 
to.  a  person  committed  to  his  custody  pursu- 
ant to  this  title.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  1  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"20.  Insanity  defense. 

■21.  Determination  of  the  existence  of  in- 
sanity at  the  time  of  the  of- 
fense. 
"22.  Hospitalization  of  a  person  acquitted  by 

reason  of  insanity. 
"23.  Hospitalization  of  a  convicted  person 
suffering  from  mental  disease 
or  defect. 
"24.  General  provisions.". 

insanity  defense  amendment 
Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  proposing  to  the 
Senate  today  is  designed  to  return 
sanity  to  the  insanity  defense.  It  is 
identical  to  S.  283.  which  is  identical 
to  legislation  I  introduced  last  Con- 
gress many  months  before  Hinckley 
attempted  to  assassinate  President 
Reagaui.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  considered  this  amendment 
in  several  hearings.  This  amendment 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  current  At- 
torney General  in  those  hearings.  This 
amendment  has  also  been  supported 
by  the  Americam  Medical  Association's 
house  of  delegates.  At  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  be 
included  in  full.  As  I  mentioned,  this 
report  was  adopted  by  the  house  of 
delegates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
Subject:  The  Insanity  Defense  in  Criminal 
Trials  and  Limitation  of  Psychiatric  Tes- 
timony (Resolutions  15  and  21. 1-82). 

Presented   by:   John   J.   Coury,   Jr..   M.D., 

Chairman. 
Referred  to:  Reference  Committee  G  (Mylie 

E.  Durham,  M.D.,  Chairman). 
At  the  1982  Interim  Meeting,  the  House 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  Resolu- 
tion 15,  which  asked  the  Board  to  draft  a 
policy  statement  on  insanity  as  a  full  or  par- 
tial defense  for  or  circumstance  in  mitiga- 
tion of  criminal  acts,  and  Resolution  21, 
which  recommended  that  the  AMA  support 
the  concept  that  mental  capacity  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  determination  of  guilt  or  in- 


nocence, and  that  psychiatric  testimony  be 
limited  to  the  penalty  phase  of  the  trial. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  submitted  Report 
G  (A-83)  to  the  House  of  Delegates  at  the 
1983  Annual  Meeting,  informing  the  House 
of  progress  made  by  the  Board's  Committee 
on  Medicolegal  Problems  in  studying  the 
issues  raised  by  Resolutions  15  and  21. 
Report  G  noted  that  while  a  strict  limita- 
tion on  psychiatric  testimony  of  the  kind 
suggested  by  Resolution  21  would  violate  de- 
fendants' Constitutional  rights,  less  restric- 
tive limitations  under  study  by  the  Commit- 
tee would  be  Incorporated  into  its  final 
report  as  appropriate. 

The  Committee  on  Medicolegal  Problems 
has  completed  its  Report  of  Conclusion  and 
Recommendations  Regarding  The  Insanity 
Defense.  The  Board  of  Trustees  agrees  with 
the  report  and  recommends  that  the  follow- 
ing policy  positions  be  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Delegates: 

(1)  That  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion support,  in  principal,  the  abolition  of 
the  special  defense  of  insanity  in  criminal 
trials,  and  its  replacement  by  statutes  pro- 
viding for  acquittal  when  the  defendant,  as 
a  result  of  mental  disease  or  defect,  lacked 
the  state  of  mind  (mens  rea)  required  as  an 
element  of  the  offense  charged. 

(2)  That  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion support  the  concept  that  legal  stand- 
ards of  civil  commitment  should  apply  to 
commitment  of  defendants  acquitted  by 
reason  of  insanity  under  statutory  mens  rea 
provasions,  with  the  due  allowance  being 
made  for  a  presumption  of  continuing  dan- 
gerousness  with  respect  to  those  acquitted 
of  offenses  involving  violence. 

(3)  That  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion support  the  concept  that  absolute  or 
conditional  release  of  defendants  acquitted 
under  statutory  mens  rea  provisions  be 
based  on  concurring  medical  certification 
and  judicial  determination  that  release 
poses  no  substantial  public  risk;  and  that 
revocation  of  conditional  release  status 
should  be  permitted  if  the  defendant  fails  to 
comply  with  release  conditions,  including 
those  relating  to  continued  psychiatric 
treatment. 

(4)  That  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion support  the  concept  that  mental  illness 
of  a  defendant  who  fails  to  satisfy  the  crite- 
ria of  acquittal  under  statutory  mens  rea 
provisions  should  be  considered  as  a  factor 
in  mitigation  of  sentence,  permitting  hospi- 
talization for  treatment  in  lieu  of  imprison- 
ment up  to  the  maximum  term  prescribed 
by  law  for  the  offense  of  which  he  was  con- 
victed. 

The  full  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees' 
Committee  on  Medicolegal  Problems  follows 
for  information  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

American  Medical  Association  Committee 

ON  Medicolegal  Problems 
report   of   conclusions   and   recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  insanity  defense 

/.  History  of  the  insanity  defense 
Prior  to  development  of  a  formal  system 
of  criminal  justice  in  England,  the  blood 
feud  was  the  method  by  which  individuals 
were  punished  for  their  injurious  acts 
against  others.  Under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
practice  of  payment  of  reparation,  or  bot,  to 
the  kinsmen  of  the  deceased  victim  to  pre- 
empt their  vengeance,  insane  killers  were 
treated  differently  than  others,  however. 
While  insanity  did  not  serve  to  absolve  the 
accused  of  liability,  it  was  recognized  as 
grounds  to  shift  to  his  kinsmen  the  burden 
of  paying  compensation.  F^irthermore.  the 
kinsmen  of  the  insane  were  charged  with 


the  responsibility  to  keep  and  secure  him 
from  further  mischief. 

In  pre-Norman  England,  the  law  was 
based  upon  strict  liability:  i.e.,  liability  with- 
out fault  or  evil  intent.  No  distinction  was 
drawn  between  crime  and  tort.  Accidental  or 
unintended  killings  by  "misadventure,"  as 
well  as  killings  in  self-defense,  were  punish- 
able by  death  as  ordinary  felonies. 

By  the  twelfth  century,  powerful  intellec- 
tual and  religious  currents  had  begun  to 
move  the  law  from  a  concept  of  absolute  li- 
ability to  one  based  on  fault.  Two  factors 
provided  the  impetus  for  this  movement: 
the  increasing  interest  in  the  Roman  law, 
which  was  spreading  throughout  Europe 
after  being  revived  in  the  universities  during 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  the 
increasingly  significant  influence  of  the 
clergy  In  law  and  government.  Both  sources 
emphasized  concepts  of  subjective  blame- 
worthiness as  the  proper  foundation  of  legal 
guilt,  rather  than  guilt  based  on  injurious 
acts  alone. 

The  Roman  law,  heavily  influenced  by  the 
moral  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  ac- 
centuated the  concepts  of  culpa  (fault  or 
negligence)  and  dolus  (fraud  or  deceit).  Ap- 
plication of  these  concepts  required  close  at- 
tention to  the  mental  elements  in  crimes 
sind  torts.  The  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence 
of  canon  law  similarly  insisted  upon  moral 
guilt,  for  in  the  determination  of  sin,  the 
mental  element  must  be  scrutinized  as  close- 
ly as  the  physical  act  Itself.  The  mutual  in- 
fluences and  reactions  of  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws  with  the  ascendant  Roman  and 
canon  law  emphasis  on  moral  fault,  led 
gradually  to  the  development  of  the  concept 
of  intent,  or  mens  rea,  as  a  prerequisite  to 
criminal  responsibility. 

During  the  twelfth  century,  the  judges  in 
the  English  royal  courts,  who  primarily 
were  clergymen,  were  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Under  their  control, 
the  common  law  became  Increasingly 
marked  with  the  canonists'  influence.  The 
most  notable  instance  of  ecclesiastical  domi- 
nance was  the  jurist  Bracton,  whose  major 
work.  De  Legibus  et  Consueludinibus  Ang- 
liae  (c.  1250)  borrowed  liberally  from 
Roman  and  canon  law  concepts  and  power- 
fully influenced  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  Elnglish  common  law. 

A.  Evolution  of  Mens  Rea 

In  keeping  with  the  moral  imperative  of 
the  Roman  tradition.  Bracton  argued  that 
punishment  should  depend  upon  the  moral 
guilt.  Accordingly,  he  argued,  a  requirement 
of  mens  rea,  or  criminal  intent,  must  be  rec- 
ognized as  an  essential  element  of  a  crime, 
for  the  very  essence  of  moral  guilt  is  a 
mental  element.  Those  incapable  of  forming 
criminal  intent,  including  the  infant  and  the 
insane,  should  not  be  held  responsible  for 
their  acts,  because  it  is  only  the  culpable 
intent  that  gives  meaning  to  the  act. 

Bracton's  work  represents  a  watershed  in 
the  development  of  the  criminal  law  of  Eng- 
land. His  emphasis  on  the  mental  element 
in  criminality  took  root  and  became  estab- 
lished law  with  the  increasingly  frequent  In- 
sistence upon  moral  blameworthiness,  ex- 
pressed as  a  requirement  of  mens  rea,  in  the 
definitions  of  criminal  offenses.  This  new 
concept  of  criminal  responsibility  led  not 
only  to  progressive  refinement  of  the  types 
and  graduations  of  Intent  by  which  crimes 
are  classified  according  to  their  nature  and 
degree,  but  also  to  the  genesis  of  a  body  of 
defenses  based  specifically  upon  absence  of 
intent. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  for  example, 
the  law  came  to  recognize  that  a  different 


type  of  criminal  intent  characterized  the 
felonies  of  larceny  and  burglary.  Further- 
more, the  felony  of  burglary  was  distin- 
guishable from  the  tort  or  "misdemeanor" 
of  trespass  by  virtue  of  the  actor's  state  of 
mind  at  the  time  of  the  offense.  The  general 
offense  of  homicide  as  it  existed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century  under- 
went gradual  evolution  over  the  next  four 
hundred  years,  with  eventual  transforma- 
tion Into  a  scheme  of  distinguishable  crimes, 
each  defined  by  a  specific  mens  rea  compo- 
nent. By  1550,  for  example,  the  capital  of- 
fense of  murder  had  become  differentiated 
from  the  lesser  degree  of  homicide,  which 
later  came  to  be  called  manslaughter,  by  the 
mens  rea  element  of  malice  aforethought. 

With  respect  to  general  defenses.  Brac- 
ton's Influence  provided  a  major  impetus  to 
the  recognition  of  exculpatory  doctrines 
based  on  lack  of  mental  capacity  to  harbor 
evil  intent.  Defenses  of  insanity.  Infancy, 
and  compulsion  were  acknowledged  as  logi- 
cal applications  of  the  principle  of  moral 
fault  that  underlay  criminal  law;  there 
could  be  no  criminality  in  the  sense  of 
moral  fault  if  there  were  no  free  will  capa- 
ble of  voluntary  choice  between  evil  and 
good. 

B.  Development  of  Formal  Procedures  to 
Deal  With  Insane  Offenders 

Refinement  of  the  fault-based  system  of 
criminal  jurisprudence  that  began  to  take 
root  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
however,  was  accomplished  very  slowly  and 
often  by  indirection.  Early  judges  found 
themselves  in  the  predic^ament  of  having  to 
condemn  to  death,  under  the  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  law  of  homicide,  those  who  killed  in 
self-defense  or  caused  another's  death 
through  pure  misadventure.  Their  quandry 
became  all  the  more  acute  as  the  canonist 
ideas  of  moral  guilt  gained  ascendancy. 

Early  on,  this  problem  was  avoided,  not  by 
a  change  in  the  substantive  law,  but  by 
resort  to  a  procedural  device  made  possible 
by  the  growing  power  of  the  king.  The  of- 
fender was  convicted  of  felony  and  impris- 
oned, but  the  king  could  grant  him  a  char- 
ter of  pardon  to  save  this  life.  This  had 
become  established  custom  by  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  such  pardons  came  to 
be  granted  liberally.  By  1278.  the  procedure 
had  been  formalized  by  the  Statute  of 
Gloucester. 

Gradually,  insanity,  like  self-defense  or 
misadventure,  became  not  a  bar  to  criminal 
conviction,  but  a  recognized  ground  for  the 
granting  of  a  royal  pardon.  As  was  true  in 
cases  of  self-defense  and  misadventure,  how- 
ever, the  pardon  did  not  relieve  the  offender 
against  the  forfeiture  of  land  and  chattels. 
When  a  statute  was  passed  in  1310  restrict- 
ing the  Crow's  use  of  pardons,  "madness" 
was  included  with  self-defense  and  misad- 
venture as  a  circumstance  justifying  pardon 
in  homicide  cases. 

It  is  impossible  to  identify  the  precise 
point  in  time  at  which  it  became  an  accept- 
ed practice  to  acquit  insane  offenders  rather 
than  rely  upon  charters  of  pardon  from  the 
Crown.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  first 
recorded  instance  of  a  jury  rendering  a  ver- 
dict of  unsound  mind  occurred  in  1505  in  a 
murder  case.  By  the  seventeenth  century  in- 
sanity had  become  well  established  as  a  de- 
fense rooted  in  the  criminal  law's  mens  rea 
foundation  and  deterrence  objective.  Thus, 
relying  heavily  on  Bracton's  formulation, 
Lord  Coke  stated  in  Beverley's  case.  76  Eng. 
Rep.  1118.  1121  (K.B.  1603):  "The  punish- 
ment of  a  man  who  is  deprived  of  reason 
and  understanding  c&nnot  be  an  example  to 
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others.  No  felony  or  murder  can  be  commit- 
ted without  a  felonious  intent  and  pur- 
pose. .  . 

The  test  of  insanity  that  prevailed  in  the 
English  courts  through  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, known  as  the  "wilde  beast"  test,  also 
was  derived  from  the  thirteenth  century 
writings  of  Bracton.  Only  total  insanity  of 
the  grossest  form— impairment  of  cognitive 
capacity  so  severe  that  the  accused  could 
not  distinguish  good  from  evil— sufficed  to 
relieve  one  of  criminal  responsibility.  The 
use  of  the  insanity  defense  increased  during 
this  period,  however,  due  to  the  growing 
number  of  capital  offenses  prescribed  by 
the  law.  As  a  consequence,  more  formalized 
procedures  were  developed  for  seeking  au;- 
quittals  by  juries,  and  the  concept  of  legal 
insanity  began  to  expand. 

In  1800  the  judge  in  Hadfields'  case.  27 
How.  St.  Tr.  1281  (K.B.  1800)  directed  that 
the  defendant  be  acquitted  (with  the  under- 
standing that  would  be  committed)  on  a 
charge  of  capital  treason  growing  out  of  the 
attempted  assassination  of  King  George  III. 
Hadfield  acted  with  intent  to  kill,  but  did  so 
out  of  an  insane  delusion  that  his  "martyr- 
dom" by  the  state  In  retribution  for  the  act 
was  necessary  to  fulfill  his  destiny  as  the 
saviour  of  all  mankind.  His  acquittal  result- 
ed in  passage  by  Parliament  of  the  Criminal 
Lunatics  Act  of  1800  which  first  codified  the 
verdict  of  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity. 
The  Act  abolished  general  verdicts  of  not 
guilty  in  cases  involving  insanity,  and  pro- 
vided for  automatic  commitment  of  those 
adjudged  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity. 
C.  Modem  Legal  Tests  of  Insanity 

The  case  of  Daniel  M'Naughten  in  1843 
led  to  a  substantial  transformation  of  the 
legal  rule  used  to  determine  Insanity.  In  the 
wake  of  a  public  outcry  following 
M'Naughten's  acquittal  on  insanity  grounds, 
the  House  of  Lords  was  asked  to  render  an 
opinion  on  five  questions  designed  to  clarify 
the  legal  definition  of  unsound  mind  and  de- 
termine the  circumstances  under  which  the 
insanity  defense  would  apply  in  future 
cases.  In  response.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Tlndal  announced  what  have  come  to  be 
luiown  as  the  M'Naughten  rules: 

"[T]o  esUblish  a  defense  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  it  must  be  clearly  proved  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  conrmiitting  of  the  act.  the 
party  accused  was  lat>ouring  under  such  a 
defeat  of  reason,  from  disease  of  the  mind. 
as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
act  he  was  doing:  or,  if  he  did  know  it,  that 
he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  what  was 
wrong." 

Thus  passed  the  eighteenth  century  "good 
and  evil"  standard  into  the  "right  and 
wrong"  test  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Moreover.  M'Naughten's  case  marks  the 
advent  of  the  psychiatric  expert  witness  as 
the  key  figure  in  defenses  based  on  Insanity. 
Henceforth,  psychiatrists  would  be  accorded 
special  latitude  in  offering  retrospective 
opinions  as  to  whether  the  accused  suffered 
from  a  disabling  mental  disease  at  the  time 
of  the  offense,  whether  his  action  was  the 
product  of  that  disease  or  delusion,  and 
whether  he  was  conscious  of  the  wrongful- 
ness of  his  action. 

The  M'Naughten  rule  became  the  basic 
test  of  insanity  in  the  English  and  American 
courts  for  nearly  a  century.  It  remains  in 
effect  with  little  modification  In  over  a 
dozen  states  today.  Notwithstanding  its  ex- 
pansive language,  however,  the  M'Naughten 
formula  came  to  be  narrowly  interpreted  as 
an  Inquiry  into  the  defendant's  cognitive  ca- 
pacity to  differentiate  right  from  wrong. 
Furthermore,  its  scope  of  application  was 


influenced  heavily  by  the  view  of  many  psy- 
chiatrists that  the  concept  "disease  of  the 
mind  "  encompassed  only  psychosis,  to  the 
exclusion  of  less  serious  infirmities. 

As  new  psychiatric  theories  developed,  the 
M'Naughten  rule  increasingly  was  criticized 
as  obsolete.  The  basis  of  this  criticism  was 
the  contention  that  some  forms  of  equally 
serious  mental  illness  effect  volition  without 
impairing  the  victim's  cognitive  functions; 
L«.,  although  many  victims  of  mental  illness 
can  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong, 
they  cannot  control  their  wrongful  actions. 
To  rectify  this  perceived  deficiency,  a 
number  of  states  broadened  their 
M'Naughten-based  tests  of  insanity  to  em- 
brace the  "irresistible  impulse"  standard. 
That  standard  exculpates  a  defendant 
whose  mental  illness  compels  him  to  action 
that  he  recognizes  is  legally  or  morally 
wrongful. 

Even  this  hybrid  test  was  perceived  as  too 
narrow  to  comport  with  advances  in  psychi- 
atry, however.  In  Durham  v.  United  States. 
214  P.2d  862,  874  (D.C.  Cir.  1954),  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  found  the  irresisti- 
ble impulse  test  ".  .  .  inadequate  in  that  it 
gives  no  recognition  to  mental  Illness  char- 
acterized by  brooding  and  reflection  and  so 
relegates  acts  caused  by  such  illness  to  the 
application  of  the  inadequate  right-wrong 
test."  Accordingly,  the  court  articulated  a 
broader  standard  that  provided  that  "... 
an  accused  is  not  criminally  responsible  if 
his  unlawful  act  was  the  product  of  a 
mental  disease  or  defect. "  Id.,  at  874-75. 

The  "Durham  rule,"  as  this  standard 
became  known,  proved  so  vague  and  laden 
with  semantic  distinctions  of  dubious 
import  as  to  be  unworkable  in  practice.  In 
the  early  1960's  the  American  Law  Institute 
proposed  a  standard  designed  to  offer  a  rea- 
sonable accommodation  l)etween  the  narrow 
M'Naughten  rule  and  the  overly  broad 
Durham  approach.  The  ALI  rule,  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Model  Penal  Code,  states: 

"A  person  Is  not  responsible  for  criminal 
conduct  if  at  the  time  of  such  conduct  as  a 
result  of  mental  disease  or  defect  he  lacks 
substantial  capacity  either  to  appreciate  the 
criminality  of  his  conduct  or  to  conform  his 
conduct  to  the  requirements  of  the  law." 

Since  its  promulgation,  a  majority  of  the 
states  has  adopted  the  ALI  test.  In  one  form 
or  another,  its  application  is  required  by  ju- 
dicial decision  in  all  federal  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. Accordingly,  the  ALI  test  recently 
was  used  as  the  governing  test  of  insanity  In 
the  trial  of  John  HinclUey,  Jr. 

The  ALI  test  differs  from  the  strict 
M'Naughten  rule  in  at  least  two  crucial  re- 
spects. Most  importantly,  like  the  "irresisti- 
ble Impulse"  standard,  it  recognizes  volition- 
al Impairment  due  to  mental  illness  as  an 
exculpatory  factor  apart  from  cognitive  de- 
ficiencies. Mentally  ill  offenders  who  under- 
stand the  wrongfulness  of  their  actions,  but 
are  driven  to  criminal  behavior  by  delusions 
or  compulsions,  are  absolved  from  criminal 
liability.  Second,  the  ALI  test  substitutes 
"substantial  capacity  "  to  "appreciate "  the 
wrongfulness  of  conduct  for  M'Naughten's 
focus  on  actual  lack  of  cognitive  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  quality  of  the  act. 
Thus,  the  ALI  formula  Is  much  broader  in 
its  approach  to  mental  illness  that  affects  a 
defendant's  congnitive  functions.  Finally, 
the  ALI  test  arguably  permits  exoneration 
on  the  basis  of  a  broader  range  of  psychiat- 
ric disorders  by  recognizing  defenses  based 
on  mental  "defects"  in  addition  to  disease. 


//.  Criticisms  of  the  insanity  defense  and 
proposals  of  reform 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  public  disen- 
chantment with  the  insanity  defense  has  in- 
creased dramatically  in  recent  years.  Since 
1975  several  states  have  enacted  legislation 
to  modify  or  abolish  it,  largely  as  a  result  of 
perceived  abuses  in  cases  of  local  notoriety. 
The  June  1982  jury  verdict  of  acquittal  in 
the  John  Hinckley  case  served  to  focus  na- 
tional attention  on  the  insanity  defense,  and 
revived  the  long-standing  controversy  over 
Its  proper  role  in  the  American  criminal  jus- 
tice system. 

Widespread  public  outrage  at  the  verdict 
has  prompted  an  ongoing  debate  in  which 
the  defense  has  been  subjected  to  severe 
criticism,  not  only  In  the  particulars  of  its 
application,  but  in  principle  as  well.  Some 
critics  have  focused  their  attention  on  defi- 
ciencies highlighted  by  the  Hinckley  case  as 
a  rationale  for  limited  reforms  of  the  exist- 
ing ALI  formulation.  Others  have  advanced 
various  procedural  reforms  to  remedy  per- 
ceived inconsistencies  and  inequities  in  its 
application  and  administration— again  con- 
centrating on  the  Hinckley  trial  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  existing  proce- 
dures encourage  capricious  results.  A  third 
group,  however,  has  expressed  more  compel- 
ling criticisms  of  the  defense— criticisms 
that  challenge  persuasively  the  asserted 
legal  and  moral  foundations  of  the  concept 
of  a  special  defense  based  on  insanity.  This 
group  has  advanced  the  abolition  of  the  de- 
fense to  the  extent  permitted  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  consistent  with  moral  impera- 
tives. Each  of  the  foregoing  viewpoints  is  re- 
flected In  recent  legislative  initiatives  in 
Congress  tuid  state  legislatures. 

A.  Limited  Reform  Proposals 
Experience  In  the  Hinckley  case  under- 
scores five  major  issues  that  lie  at  the  core 
of  the  insanity  problem  under  current  prac- 
tice: the  legal  definition  of  insanity:  the 
form  of  verdict  to  be  employed:  the  burden 
of  proof:  the  permissible  limits  of  expert 
testimony:  and  procedures  for  disposition  of 
the  mentally  ill  offender.  The  various 
reform  measures  advanced  by  interested 
commentators  and  organizations,  as  well  as 
competing  legislative  approaches,  differ  sig- 
nificantly in  the  importance  they  attach  to 
each  of  these  issues. 

(1)  The  legal  definition  of  Insanity 
John  Hinckley's  acquittal  was  attributable 
to  the  second  prong  of  the  ALI  definition  of 
Insanity— the  "volitional"  part  of  that  test 
which  exculpates  an  offender  who  "lacks 
substantial  capacity  ...  to  conform  his 
conduct  to  the  requirements  of  the  law." 
Consequently,  legal  scholars  and  other  crit- 
ics have  begun  to  re-examine  the  ""Irresisti- 
ble impulse"  rational  for  exoneration.  In 
February.  1983  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Stainding  Committee  on  Association 
Standards  For  Criminal  Justice  and  Com- 
mission On  the  Mentally  Disabled  issued  its 
Report  to  the  ABA  House  of  Delegates  rec- 
ommending modifications  in  the  insanity 
defense.  Its  chief  recommendation,  adopted 
as  ABA  policy,  was  that  the  ""volitional"  ele- 
ment of  the  ALI  test  l>e  abandoned  in  favor 
of  a  definition  that  rests  exclusively  on  the 
issue  of  "Whether  the  defendant,  as  a  result 
of  mental  disease  or  defect,  was  unable  to 
appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  his  or  her 
conduct  at  the  time  of  the  offense  charged." 
This  proposed  standard,  derived  from  the 
writings  of  Professor  Richard  J.  Bonnie  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School,  also 
is  viewed  as  an  acceptable  alternative  to  cur- 


rent tests  by  the  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation. In  its  1982  Statement  on  the  Insan- 
ity Defense,  the  APA  recommended  that  the 
defense  be  retained  in  some  form,  perhaps 
with  modifications  In  the  definition  of  In- 
sanity and  the  scope  of  expert  testimony: 
the  APA  suggested,  however,  that  the  defi- 
nition may  be  of  little  practical  significance 
because  the  exact  wording  of  the  defense 
has  never  been  shown  to  be  the  major  deter- 
minant of  whether  a  defendant  is  acquitted 
by  reason  of  insanity.  Moreover,  the  APA 
Statement  viewed  the  volitional  test  as  "su- 
perfluous" in  practice  asserting  that  most 
persons  who  would  fail  such  a  test  would 
qualify  for  exculpation  under  a  purely  cog- 
nitive test  in  any  event. 

The  ABA  Report  stated  flatly  that  ".  .  .  it 
Is  just  this  volitional  or  behavioral  part  of 
the  ALI  test  that  has  brought  the  insanity 
defense  under  increasing  attack.'"  The 
Report  attributed  Incorporation  of  a  voli- 
tional test  into  the  ALI  standard  to  a  ""wave 
of  clinical  optimism"  during  the  1950's  re- 
garding the  potential  contribution  of  psy- 
chiatry to  understanding  of  behavioral  con- 
trol. The  Report  rejected  such  optimism  as 
illusory,  however: 

"Yet,  experience  confirms  that  there  still 
is  no  accurate  scientific  basis  for  measuring 
one's  capacity  for  self-control  or  for  calibrat- 
ing the  impairment  of  such  capacity.  There 
is,  in  short,  no  objective  basis  for  distinguish- 
ing between  offenders  who  were  undeterra- 
ble  and  those  who  were  merely  undeterred, 
between  the  impulse  that  was  irresistible  and 
the  Impulse  not  resisted,  or  between  substan- 
tial impairment  of  capacity  and  some  lesser 
Impairment." 

Unlike  the  ABA  Report,  the  APA  State- 
ment conditioned  its  endorsement  of  a 
purely  cognitive  test  of  insanity  on  the  fur- 
ther adoption  of  the  second  element  of  Pro- 
fessor Bonnie's  proposed  reform.  That  pro- 
vision would  define  '"mental  disease"  to  In- 
clude ■".  .  .  only  those  severely  abnormal 
mental  conditions  that  grossly  and  demon- 
strably impair  a  person"s  perception  or  un- 
derstanding of  reality  and  that  are  not  at- 
tributable primarily  to  the  voluntary  inges- 
tion of  alcohol  or  other  psychoactive  sub- 
stances." Bonnie.  R.J.,  "The  Moral  Basis  of 
the  Insanity  Defense."  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Journal  69:194-97.  p.  197  (February. 
1983).  In  its  Statement,  the  APA  empha- 
sized that  any  mental  disorders  considered 
potentially  exculpatory  under  a  cognitive 
standard  "'should  usually  be  of  the  severity 
(if  not  always  of  the  quality)  of  conditions 
that  psychiatrists  diagnose  as  psychoses." 

(2)  The  burden  of  proof  and  limitations  on 
the  scope  of  expert  testimony 

The  ABA  proposals  also  focused  on  the 
burden  of  proof  and  expert  testimony  issues 
highlighted  by  the  hinckley  case.  A  major 
portion  of  that  trial  was  devoted  to  receipt 
of  expert  testimony  by  psychiatrists  called 
by  the  prosecution  and  the  defense.  As 
often  occurs  where  insanity  is  raised  as  a  de- 
fense, the  jury  was  confronted  with  massive 
amounts  of  conflicting,  confusing,  and  irrec- 
oncilable evidence  based  on  imprecise  and 
speculative  theories,  and  retrospective  diag- 
noses of  the  defendant's  state  of  mind.  Al- 
though the  trial  lasted  56  days,  the  prosecu- 
tion required  only  two  days  to  present  its 
case  on  chief.  Hinckley's  counsel  then 
placed  his  sanity  in  issue  with  an  exhaustive 
presentation  of  lay  and  expert  testimony: 
direct  and  cross  examination  of  the  experts 
alone  consumed  more  than  eleven  days. 
Expert  witnesses  were  permitted  to  usurp 
the  jury's  function  by  offering  opinions  re- 


garding the  ultimate  factual  question  in  the 
case— whether  Hlncldey  was  '"Insane"  under 
the  controlling  ALI  definition. 

Under  the  federal  law  applied  In  the 
HinclUey  case,  and  the  laws  of  about  half 
the  states,  the  prosecution  bears  the  ulti- 
mate burden  of  persuasion  on  the  issue  of 
insanity.  Once  the  defendant  introduces 
some  evidence  of  Insanity,  the  burden  of 
producing  evidence  shifts  to  the  govern- 
ment. Thus,  Hinckley's  presentation  of  psy- 
chiatric testimony  required  the  prosecution 
to  present  Its  own  experts  as  well  as  other 
evidence  to  establish  the  defendant's  sanity. 
Moreover,  the  prosecution  was  required  to 
prove  the  defendant's  sanity  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt.  At  the  close  of  all  the  evi- 
dence the  jury  was  Instructed  that  the 
formal  verdicts  available  to  it  were  guilty, 
not  guilty,  and  not  guilty  by  reason  of  In- 
sanity. Furthermore,  it  was  instructed  that 
it  could  not  consider  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
by  reason  by  Insanity  unless  It  concluded, 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  all  ele- 
ments of  the  offense  charged.  Including 
Hinckley's  intent  or  mens  rea  had  been 
proved.  Accordingly,  the  jury's  verdict  con- 
firms that  Hinckley  was  acquitted  solely  be- 
cause the  jury  was  left  with  a  reasonable 
doubt  of  his  sanity. 

The  ABA  Report  suggested  that  alloca- 
tion of  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  prosecu- 
tion produces  risks  of  mistaken  results  pri- 
marily when  the  volitional  prong  of  the  cur- 
rent ALI  formulation  is  the  test  employed. 
Accordingly,  it  recommended  that  In  juris- 
dictions continuing  to  utilize  the  ALI  test, 
the  burden  be  shifted  to  the  defendant  to 
prove  his  claim  of  Insanity  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence.  Conversely,  In  jurisdic- 
tions adopting  the  ABA's  proposed  cognitive 
test,  the  burden  should  remain  with  the 
prosecution  to  prove  the  defendant's  sanity 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Neither  the  ABA  nor  the  APA  recommen- 
dations incorporated  explicit  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  psychiatric  testimony,  but  both 
recognized  limitations  Implicit  in  suggested 
modifications  of  the  legal  definition  of  In- 
sanity. The  ABA  Report.  In  particular, 
argued  that  jury  confusion  engendered  by 
the  experts'  conflicting  theories  and  diag- 
noses is  a  problem  rooted  In  the  vague  and 
expansive  terminology  of  the  volitional 
aspect  of  the  ALI  standard.  Since  consider- 
able disagreement  exists  among  psychia- 
trists regarding  the  "normal"  capacity  for 
self-control,  and  given  that  no  objective  sci- 
entific basis  can  be  devised  for  measuring 
the  degree  of  Impairment  of  such  capacity, 
expert  testimony  in  this  area  must  inevita- 
bly consist  of  unstructured  subjective  specu- 
lation regarding  the  psychological  causes  of 
criminal  behavior.  Abandonment  of  the  voli- 
tional test,  of  course,  would  render  such  tes- 
timony Irrelevant,  and  thus  circumvent  the 
major  source  of  jury  confusion. 

The  APA  Statement  noted  that  psychiat- 
ric evidence  relating  to  a  defendant's  capac- 
ity to  control  his  behavior  generally  Is  less 
reliable,  and  less  scientifically  supportable, 
than  evidence  relating  to  cognitive  capacity. 
In  the  APA's  view,  the  problem  of  jury  con- 
fusion stems  primarily  from  the  relevancy 
of  such  volitional  evidence,  and  from  the  al- 
lowance of  conclusory  psychiatric  testimony 
on  ultimate  Issues.  With  respect  to  the 
latter,  the  APA  maintains  that  the  seeming- 
ly contradictory  and  irreconcilable  psychiat- 
ric testimony  that  emerges  in  criminal  trials 
Is  less  the  product  of  differences  In  clinical 
diagnoses  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
defendant's  mental  disorder,  than  of  con- 
flicting judgments  regarding  the  moral  and 


legal  significance  of  that  disorder.  Accord- 
ingly, the  APA  is  not  opp>osed  to  the  concept 
of  legislative  restrictions  on  psychiatric  tes- 
timony concerning  ultimate  issues  under 
the  insanity  defense. 

(3)  Modifications  in  the  form  of  verdict 

In  recent  years,  several  states  have  at- 
tempted to  reform  use  of  the  insanity  de- 
fense by  modifying  the  form  of  the  verdict 
available  to  juries  In  these  cases.  Michigan 
pioneered  this  approach  when,  in  1975,  It 
enacted  a  statute  providing  for  a  verdict  of 
"guilty  but  mentally  111"  In  addition  to  the 
traditional  "not  guilty  by  reason  of  Insan- 
ity" verdict.  Since  1975  at  least  eight  other 
states  have  adopted  such  optional  verdicts. 
Reform  legislation  pending  in  a  number  of 
other  states  would  adopt  "guilty  but  men- 
tally ill,"  or  ""guilty  but  insane"  verdicts, 
either  as  optional  forms,  or  as  replacements 
for  ""not  guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity"  ver- 
dicts. Legal  scholars  and  Insanity  defense 
study  groups  uniformly  have  rejected  these 
proposals. 

The  ABA  Rep>ort  correctly  maintained 
that  some  forms  of  legislation  purporting  to 
supplant  the  traditional  insanity  verdict  of 
acquittal  with  a  ""guilty  but  insane,"  or 
"guilty  but  mentally  111  verdict"  are  uncon- 
stitutional. Measures  that  would  permit  the 
government  to  obtain  a  conviction  by  prov- 
ing all  the  elements  of  crime  except  Intent 
or  Tnens  rea,  as  well  as  those  that  would  pre- 
clude exculpation  on  grounds  of  insanity 
even  where  the  defendant's  mental  condi- 
tion would  negate  a  finding  of  the  necessary 
mens  rea,  violate  the  defendant's  rights  to 
equal  protection  and  due  process. 

Statutes  establishing  an  optional  verdict 
of  "guilty  but  mentally  ill"  typically  provide 
that  the  jury  may  return  such  a  verdict 
upon  finding  that  the  defendant  is  guilty  of 
an  offense  and  that  he  was  mentally  ill,  but 
not  legally  insane,  at  the  time  of  commis- 
sion of  the  offense.  Many  of  these  statutes 
are  modeled  after  the  Michigan  law,  which 
retains  the  ALI  definition  of  "Insanity,"  and 
defines  ""mental  Illness"  as  "a  substantial 
disorder  of  thought  or  mood  which  signifi- 
cantly impairs  judgment.  t>ehavlor,  capacity 
to  recognize  reality,  or  ability  to  cope  with 
the  ordinary  demands  of  life."  Mich.  Comp. 
Laws  Ann.  S  768.36(1)  (1982). 

A  defendant  found  "guilty  but  mentally 
111"  Is  sentenced  in  the  same  manner  as  one 
found  guilty  of  the  offense,  and  is  remanded 
to  the  custody  of  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions. Upon  evaluation  the  Corrections  De- 
partment may  Itself  provide  necessary  psy- 
chiatric treatment,  or  it  may  transfer  the 
defendant  to  the  state  Department  of 
Mental  Health  for  such  treatment.  If  the 
latter  course  is  followed,  the  defendant  Is 
returned  to  the  Department  of  Corrections 
to  serve  out  the  balance  of  his  sentence 
after  discharge  from  a  mental  facility.  Thus, 
the  ""guilty  but  mentally  ill"  verdict  Is  legal- 
ly a  conviction,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
ensure  that  the  defendant  be  sentenced  as  a 
prisoner  but  provided  with  psychiatric  treat- 
ment because  the  jury  found  him  mentally 
ill. 

The  optional  "guilty  but  mentally  Ul"  ap- 
proach offers  no  solutions  to  the  major 
problems  posed  by  the  Insanity  defense:  the 
legal  (ALI)  definition  of  insanity  is  retained 
Intact,  and  the  abuses  associated  with  its  ap- 
plication are  not  addressed.  Moreover,  the 
optional  verdict  introduces  a  host  of  new 
problems  and  logical  inconsistencies.  The 
distinction  between  ""Insanity"'  and  ""mental 
Illness"  Is  a  difficult  one  to  draw,  especially 
by  jurors  who  are  Instructed  that  they  must 
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be  convinced  "beyond  a  reasonable  doubt"" 
of  the  defendant  s  sanity  before  they  may 
find  him  mentally  ill. "  Confronted  with 
these  nebulous  concepts,  the  jury  is  encour- 
aged to  view  the  "guilty  but  mentally  ill" 
option  as  a  convenient  compromise  verdict 
that  permits  It  the  retributive  satisfaction 
nt  a  rnnuirtinn  while  BTiiUfvinir  it-s  uree  to 


sanity  exisU  In  the  federal  system,  there  is 
no  procedure  for  conunltment  of  insanity 
acqulttees.  Accordingly,  had  John  Hinckley 
been  tried  in  any  other  federal  court  in  the 
country,  and  raised  a  reasonable  doubt  re- 
garding his  sanity,  he  would  have  been  enti- 
tled to  release  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial. 
Hp  wa.<;  rommitted  to  Saint  Elizabeth's  Hos- 


mitment  standards  still  exist,  there  has 
l)een  movement  toward  more  equal  treat- 
ment of  NGRI  acqulttees  and  those  commit- 
ted In  civil  proceedings. 

Less  than  a  dozen  states  continue  to  man- 
date automatic  indefinite  commitment  of 
defendants  acquitted  by  reason  of  insanity 
without    regard    to    their    present    mental 
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and  civilly  committed  persons  under  such 
statutes.  The  Supreme  Court  recently  held 
by  a  5-4  vote  that  where  an  individual  ac- 
quitted by  reason  of  insanity  has  proven 
mental  illness  at  trial  by  a  ""preponderance 
of  evidence,"  he  may  be  committed  on  a 
lesser  standard  than  "clear  and  convincing 
evidence"  required  in  civil  commitment  pro- 


ing  mental  illness  and  dangerousness,  casts 
serious  doubt  on  the  utility  of  its  reasoning 
In  other  contexts.  Such  Inferences  may  be 
wholly  proper  where  a  defendant's  violent 
criminal  behavior  is  found  to  be  the  ""prod- 
uct of"  irresistible  impulses,  or  other  serious 
volitional  Impairments  resulting  from 
mental  disease.  The  risk  of  an  erroneous 


Few  reform  proposals  have  considered, 
much  less  emphasized  questions  of  the  ap- 
propriate disposition  of  NGRI  acqulttees. 
The  most  thorough  treatment  of  these 
Issues  to  date  is  found  in  the  APA  State- 
ment, which  urged  that  valid  distinctions 
between  civil  committees  and  defendants  ac- 
quitted of  violent  crimes  by  reason  of  insan- 
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be  convinced  "beyond  a  reasonable  doubt" 
of  the  defendant's  sanity  before  they  may 
find  him  ■mentally  ill."  Confronted  with 
these  nebulous  concepts,  the  jury  is  encour- 
aged to  view  the  "guilty  but  mentally  ill" 
option  as  a  convenient  compromise  verdict 
that  permits  it  the  retributive  satisfaction 
of  a  conviction  while  gratifying  its  urge  to 
express  sympathy  for  the  defendant's  condi- 
tion. 

Logically,  no  purpose  is  served  by  inter- 
jecting the  issue  of  "mental  illness"  into  the 
trial,  since  the  law  itself  declares  mental  im- 
pairments short  of  insanity  irrelevant  to  the 
essential  determination  of  moral  and  legal 
responsibility.  A  finding  of  mental  illness  os- 
tensibly serves  the  purpose  of  identifying 
those  offenders  who  presently  are  in  need 
of  psychiatric  treatment,  but  In  this  regard 
the  verdict  is  t>oth  inconsistent  and  unneces- 
sary. It  makes  little  sense  to  condition  com- 
mitment procedures  on  a  jury  verdict  based 
on  evidence  of  the  defendant's  mental  con- 
dition at  the  time  of  the  offense  rather  than 
the  disposition  phase  of  the  trial.  Moreover, 
the  "guilty  but  mentally  ill"  verdict  is  not 
necessary  to  ensure  that  persons  unsuccess- 
fully claiming  the  insanity  defense  receive 
mental  health  screening.  Such  defendants 
may  present  evidence  of  present  mental  im- 
pairment at  the  sentencing  stage  of  the 
trial. 

Ensuing  that  appropriate  treatment  actu- 
ally is  delivered  to  insanity  acquittees  and 
mentally  disordered  prisoners  is  a  serious 
problem  dealt  with  more  fully  in  the  section 
that  follows.  Obviously  its  solution  is  not 
dependent  on  the  form  of  verdict.  Statutes 
in  many  states  establish  detailed,  albeit  in- 
adequately funded  programs  of  mental 
health  care  for  prisoners.  A  recent  Michigan 
study  of  defendants  found  "guilty  but  men- 
tally ill"  concludes  that  such  prisoners  are 
not  more  likely  to  receive  treatment  than 
those  sentenced  pursuant  to  conventional 
guilty  verdicts.  G.  A.  Smith  and  J.  A.  Hall. 
"Evaluating  Michigan's  Guilty  But  Mental- 
ly III  Verdict;  An  Empirical  Study.  "  16  U. 
Mich.  J.L.  Reform  77.104-05  (Pall  1982). 
Statutes  esUbllshlng  an  optional  verdict  of 
"guilty  but  mentally  ill  "  thus  fail  to  accom- 
plish meaningful  reform,  either  in  the  use 
of  the  insanity  defense,  or  in  the  disposition 
of  mentally  ill  offenders. 

The  later  criticism  applies  equally  to  stat- 
utes that  would  supplant  the  Insanity  ac- 
quittal with  a  verdict  of  "guilty  but  mental 
ly  ill"  or  ""guilty  but  insane."  Such  statutes 
would  abolish  Insanity  as  a  special  exculpa- 
tory criterion,  thus  resolving  many  of  the 
problems  endemic  to  present  application  of 
the  defense.  This  they  would  accomplish, 
however,  at  the  unacceptable  risk  of  Invali- 
dation on  constitutional  grounds.  Further- 
more these  statutes  are  intellectually  objec- 
tionable In  that  they  abolish  the  insanity 
defense  under  the  pretense  of  preserving 
the  moral  values  upon  which  It  supposedly 
Is  based.  At>olltlon  should  be  accomplished 
openly  and  forthrlghtly.  not  by  subterfuge. 
(4)  Disposition  of  mentally  ill  offenders 
John  Hinckley.  Jr.  was  tried  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia rather  than  a  local  court  pursuant 
to  a  recently  enacted  federal  anti-assasslna- 
tlon  law.  He  was  accused  of  violating  both 
federal  and  District  of  Columbia  statutes. 
Three  formal  verdicts  were  available  to  the 
Jury:  guilty,  not  guilty,  and  not  guilty  by 
reason  of  Insanity.  In  all  other  federal 
courts,  the  only  formal  verdicts  available  to 
the  jury  In  cases  raising  a  defense  of  insan- 
ity are  guilty  and  not  guilty.  Since  no 
formal  verdict  of  not  guilty  by  reason  of  In- 


sanity exists  In  the  federal  system,  there  is 
no  procedure  for  conunitment  of  insanity 
acquittees.  Accordingly,  had  John  Hinckley 
been  tried  In  any  other  federal  court  In  the 
country,  and  raised  a  reasonable  doubt  re- 
garding his  sanity,  he  would  have  been  enti- 
tled to  release  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial. 
He  was  committed  to  Saint  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital only  becasue  his  case  was  governed 
procedurally  by  the  Insanity  acquittees  pro- 
visions of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 

State  laws  In  this  area  vary  considerably 
In  the  treatment  options  available  to  insane 
offenders,  and  the  degree  of  protection  from 
potentially  violent  Individuals  afforded  soci- 
ety. In  the  past,  the  states  provided  for  de- 
taliunent  and  treatment  of  defendants 
found  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity 
("NGRI")  through  statutes  mandating  Im- 
mediate commitment  of  such  persons  to 
state  mental  hospitals.  Often  these  persons 
were  confined  permanently,  or  for  periods 
substantially  In  excess  of  the  prison  sen- 
tences they  otherwise  would  have  served  if 
found  guilty  of  the  offenses  charged. 

With  respect  to  persons  committed  civilly 
there  has  been  a  shift  in  emphasis  from  In- 
stitutional treatment  to  outpatient  manage- 
ment of  mental  Illness  In  recent  years,  and 
legal  pressures  have  been  applied  to  obtain 
equivalent  treatment  for  NGRI  acquittees. 
The  degree  to  which  equal  protection  and 
due  process  principles  require  that  commit- 
ted NGRI  acquittees  be  treated  on  a  par 
with  those  confined  under  civil  commitment 
procedures  largely  Is  unresolved. 

The  Insanity  defense  is  premised  on  the 
notion  that  the  mentally  111  offender  bears 
no  criminal  responsibility  for  his  acts;  he 
lacks  moral  blameworihlness  and  Is  not  an 
appropriate  subject  for  criminal  sanctions. 
Since  the  NGRI  acqulttee  Is  analogous  to 
the  person  committed  civilly  In  this  regard, 
many  courts  and  commentators  have  sug- 
gested that  both  should  be  subject  to  sub- 
stantially identical  commitment  and  release 
provisions.  Clearly  they  are  not.  State  stat- 
utes generally  subject  NGRI  acquittees  to 
more  lenient  commitment  standards  aj\6 
more  stringent  release  standards  than  those 
applied  to  the  civilly  committed  patient. 

In  the  last  twenty  years,  courts  and  legis- 
latures have  Implemented  extensive  reforms 
In  mental  health  laws,  resulting  in  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  basic  constitutional  rights  of 
civilly  committed  persons  to  a  hearing  in 
which  the  state  bears  the  burden  of  estab- 
lishing a  present  mental  condition  warrant- 
ing commitment;  to  appropriate  treatment 
during  hospitalization;  and  to  access  to  re- 
lease procedures  that  comport  with  due 
process  requirements.  Civil  commitment  re- 
quires, as  a  constitutional  minimum,  ""clear 
and  convincing"  evidence  of  mental  Illness. 
Addington  v.  Texas.  441  U.S.  418  (1979).  In- 
creasingly, state  statutes  emphasize  the 
police  power  rationale  for  civil  commitment 
by  requiring  proof  of  dangerousness  to  self 
or  others  In  addition  to  present  mental  Ill- 
ness. Indeed.  It  Is  questionable  whether  the 
states  may  Involuntarily  confine  mentally  111 
Individuals  who  present  no  danger  to  them- 
selves or  others.  See  generally,  O'Connor  v. 
Donaldson.  422  U.S.  563  (1975).  Several  ju- 
risdictions exceed  the  constitutionally  man- 
dated minimum  standard,  and  condition 
civil  commitment  upon  proof  of  mental  Ill- 
ness and  dangerousness  "t>eyond  a  reasona- 
ble doubt." 

Current  state  "criminal  commitment " 
laws  applicable  to  defendants  found  NGRI 
vary  considerably  in  form  and  content  from 
one  jurisdiction  to  another.  While  major 
disparities  between  civil  and  criminal  com- 


mitment standards  still  exist,  there  has 
been  movement  toward  more  equal  treat- 
ment of  NGRI  acquittees  and  those  commit- 
ted In  civil  proceedings. 

Less  than  a  dozen  states  continue  to  man- 
date automatic  indefinite  commitment  of 
defendants  acquitted  by  reason  of  insanity 
without  regard  to  their  present  mental 
state.  Although  no  hearing  is  required  to  de- 
termine present  mental  illness  under  these 
statutes,  the  courts  generally  have  upheld 
them  against  due  process  and  equal  protec- 
tion attacks  on  a  variety  of  theories.  The 
most  common  of  these  Is  the  questionable 
proposition  that  the  defendant's  insanity, 
supposedly  proven  at  trial,  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  continue  thereafter. 

Another  common  justification  for  uphold- 
ing disparate  treatment  of  NGRIs  Is  that 
they,  unlike  civil  committees,  have  demon- 
strated dangerous  propensities  by  commit- 
ting the  physical  elements  of  violent  crime. 
State  statutes,  however,  rarely  distinguish 
between  acquittals  in  felony  and  misde- 
meanor cases,  or  even  between  violent  and 
non-violent  felonies;  an  Irrebuttable  pre- 
sumption of  dangerousness  applies  to  all  ac- 
quittees equally.  The  logic  and  necessity  of 
such  a  broad  presumption  are  questionable. 
Moveover.  the  relevancy  of  dangerousness 
as  a  basis  for  maintaining  an  entirely  differ- 
ent scheme  of  commitment  and  release  ap- 
plicable to  NGRIs  continues  to  diminish  as 
states  Increasingly  require  proof  of  danger- 
ousness as  a  condition  to  involuntary  civil 
commitment. 

Some  courts  have  declared  statutes  requir- 
ing indefinite  mandatory  commitment  of 
NGRIs  unconstitutional  for  failure  to  pro- 
vide a  hearing  on  the  Issues  of  mental  condi- 
tion and  dangerousness  at  the  time  of  dispo- 
sition, see  e.g..  Benham  v  Edwards.  678  F.2d 
511  (5th  Clr.  1982).  while  others  have 
upheld  their  validity  by  construing  them  to 
require  some  form  of  hearing.  See  eg.. 
People  V  McQuillan.  221  N.W.  2d  569  (Mich. 
1974).  The  attitude  favoring  parity  of  treat- 
ment for  NGRI  acquittees  expressed  in 
these  decisions  has  been  reflected  In  recent 
legislative  enactments  as  well.  These  vary 
widely  In  the  degree  to  which  civil  commit- 
ment safeguards  and  standards  are  incorpo- 
rated into  the  criminal  commitment  process. 
Several  jurisdictions  have  enacted  reform 
measures  that  expressly  abolish  the  distinc- 
tion between  civil  and  criminal  commitment 
altogether  by  directing  that  disposition  of 
NGRIs  be  governed  by  the  general  civil 
commitment  laws  of  the  state.  Others  Incor- 
porate certain  features  of  the  civil  commit- 
ment process  into  the  criminal  trial  itself. 
Many  of  these  states  make  commitment  of 
an  NGRI  defendent  either  mandatory,  or 
discretionary  with  the  trial  judge,  upon 
finding  that  the  accused  Is  dangerous  and 
suffers  from  a  continuing  mental  Illness.  A 
few  states  require  commitment  upon  a  sepa- 
rate finding  of  present  insanity  by  the 
criminal  trial  jury  or  a  second  jury  selected 
to  determine  that  issue  alone. 

Many  jurisdictions  provide  for  temporary 
mandatory  commitment  of  NGRIs,  followed 
by  a  full  hearing  on  present  mental  state 
similar  to  that  afforded  civil  committees. 
Statutes  of  this  type  commonly  permit  the 
NGRI  acqulttee  to  be  confined  for  a  stated 
maximum  period  (usually  thirty  to  ninety 
days)  during  which  psychiatric  evaluation 
must  be  completed.  Civil  commitment  stand- 
ards may  or  may  not  govern  the  subsequent 
hearing. 

Many  unresolved  legal  Issues  remain  with 
respect  to  differences  in  the  commitment 
and  release  standards  applicable  to  NGRIs 


and  civilly  committed  persons  under  such 
statutes.  The  Supreme  Court  recently  held 
by  a  5-4  vote  that  where  an  Individual  ac- 
quitted by  reason  of  insanity  has  proven 
mental  illness  at  trial  by  a  "preponderance 
of  evidence."  he  may  be  committed  on  a 
lesser  standard  than  "clear  and  convincing 
evidence"'  required  In  civil  commitment  pro- 
ceedings. Jones  v.  United  States,  103  S.Ct. 
3043  (1983).  In  that  case  the  Court  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  which  require  In- 
definite commitment  of  NGRIs.  followed  by 
a  judicial  hearing  within  fifty  days  to  deter- 
mine eligibility  for  release,  at  which  the  ac- 
qulttee bears  the  burden  of  proving  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  he  no 
longer  is  mentally  ill  or  dangerous. 

In  Jones,  the  defendant  was  found  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity  to  a  charge  of 
attempted  petit  larceny— a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a  maximum  one  year  prison 
sentence— later  he  and  the  government  stip- 
ulated to  his  Insanity  under  the  controlling 
ALI  test.  Jones  failed  to  prove  his  fitness  for 
release  at  the  fifty  day  hearing  required  by 
statute;  after  being  confined  for  more  than 
one  year  he  demanded  that  he  be  released 
unconditionally  or  reconunitted  pursuant  to 
civil  standards.  A  lower  court  refused  this 
demand  and  ordered  that  Jones'  commit- 
ment be  continued.  An  appellate  court  re- 
jected his  claim  that  his  continued  confine- 
ment beyond  the  maximum  one  year  he 
would  have  served  had  he  been  convicted, 
without  clear  and  convincing  proof  by  the 
government  of  his  present  mental  illness 
and  dangerousness.  violated  his  rights  to 
due  process  and  equal  protection. 

In  affirming,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  statutes'  presumption  of  continu- 
ing mental  Illness  and  dangerousness  was 
not  unreasonable  given  the  legal  definition 
of  insanity  under  the  District  of  Columbia's 
law.  and  the  procedure  by  which  the  insan- 
ity defense  may  be  asserted  successfully. 
The  Court  repeatedly  emphasized  that 
automatic  commitment  follows  only  If  the 
acqulttee  himself  advances  insanity  as  a  de- 
fense and  ""proves  that  his  criminal  act  was 
the  product  of  his  mental  illness."  103  S.Ct.. 
at  3051.  Thus,  the  court  reasoned  that  it 
.  .  comports  with  common  sense  to  con- 
clude that  someone  whose  mental  illness 
was  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  commit  a 
criminal  act  is  likely  to  remain  ill  and  in 
need  of  treatment."  Id.,  at  3050.  It  also  con- 
cluded that  ""Itlhe  fact  that  a  person  has 
been  found,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  to 
have  committed  a  criminal  act  certainly  In- 
dicated dangerousness"— regardless  of 
whether  the  criminal  act  was  violent  or  non- 
violent, or  directed  at  property  rather  than 
person.  Id.,  at  3049. 

The  Jones  decision  thus  leaves  open  the 
question  of  whether  due  process  and  equal 
protection  require  application  of  civil  stand- 
ards for  commitment  of  defendants  who, 
like  John  Hinckley,  Jr.,  merely  raise  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  regarding  their  sanity  and 
the  causal  relationship  between  their 
mental  condition  and  their  crimes.  See, 
Bolton,  V.  Harris.  395  F.2d  642,  649  (D.C. 
Cir.  1968).  Neither  does  It  apply  to  the  many 
states  in  which  the  prosecution  bears  the 
burden  of  proving  the  defendant's  sanity  by 
some  lesser  standard  than  ""beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt."  Accordingly,  Jones  would 
not  apply  were  the  ABA's  proposed  cogni- 
tive test  of  insanity  adopted. 

More  Importantly,  the  Courts'  reliance  on 
the  finding  of  insanity  under  the  ALI  defini- 
tion to  justify  departure  from  civil  conunit- 
ment standards,  and  inferences  of  continu- 


ing mental  illness  and  dangerousness.  casts 
serious  doubt  on  the  utility  of  Its  reasoning 
in  other  contexts.  Such  inferences  may  be 
wholly  proper  where  a  defendant's  violent 
criminal  behavior  Is  found  to  be  the  "prod- 
uct of"'  Irresistible  impulses,  or  other  serious 
volitional  impairments  resulting  from 
mental  disease.  The  risk  of  an  erroneous 
commitment  decision  in  such  a  case  appears 
sufficiently  remote  to  justify  relieving  the 
state  of  Is  burden  of  demonstrating  the  ne- 
cessity for  confinement  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence.  Such  Inferences  are  less 
compelling,  however,  and  the  propriety  of  a 
diminished  burden  of  proof  Is  less  obvious, 
where  a  defendant  Is  excused  because  he 
"lacks  substantial  capacity"  to  appreciate 
the  criminality  of  his  non-violent  acts.  This 
is  especially  so  where  the  source  of  the  indi- 
vidual's cognitive  impairment  is  a  mental 
"defect"  (i.e.,  retardation)  rather  than  "dis- 
ease." 

The  Court  In  Jones  did  not  state  whether 
the  basis  of  the  defendant's  Insanity  stipula- 
tion was  the  volitional  or  the  cognitive  ele- 
ment of  the  ALI  test,  nor  did  It  suggest  that 
such  a  distinction  was  central  to  its  analysis. 
Its  emphasis  on  the  proven  causal  cormec- 
tlon  between  mental  illness  and  commission 
of  the  criminal  act  may  be  significant  how- 
ever. For  example,  it  is  questionable  wheth- 
er the  Jones  rationale  would  apply  to  com- 
mitment of  a  defendant  acquitted  under  the 
substitute  definition  of  Insanity  endorsed  by 
the  ABA  and  the  APA.  even  If  the  defend- 
ant were  allocated  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  Issue  of  Insanity.  That  test  Is  directed  to 
the  causal  connection  between  the  defend- 
ant's mental  condition  and  his  ability  to 
"appreciate  the  wrongfulness"  of  his  con- 
duct, rather  than  his  commission  of  the 
criminal  act  itself.  Like  the  cognitive  ele- 
ment of  the  ALI  test,  the  ABA  formulation 
excuses  a  person  who  "knows"  in  an  Intel- 
lectual sense  that  his  conduct  is  wrongful  or 
criminal,  but  who  lacks  a  deeper  compre- 
hension of  the  fact.  Only  in  the  broadest 
sense  can  it  be  said  that  an  acquittal  under 
such  a  test  establishes  that  the  defendant 
""committed  the  act  because  of  mental  ill- 
ness." Jones,  supra,  103  S.Ct..  at  3049.  These 
ambiguities  regarding  the  scope  of  the  Jones 
decision  suggest  that  disparities  between 
civil  and  criminal  commitment  standards 
will  continue  to  be  challenged  In  the  courts. 

Differences  In  release  provisions  applica- 
ble to  civilly  and  criminally  committed  per- 
sons may  be  subjected  to  judicial  scrutiny  as 
well.  In  nearly  all  states,  the  power  of  dis- 
charging or  conditionally  discharging  a  civil- 
ly committed  patient  is  vested  in  the  super- 
intendent of  the  mental  hospital  where  he 
is  confined.  More  than  half  of  the  states, 
however,  require  a  court  order  for  discharge 
of  an  NGRI  acqulttee.  Conditional  and  tem- 
porary releases  also  are  controlled  by  the 
court  rather  than  the  hospital  director,  and 
courts  commonly  place  restrictive  conditions 
on  NGRI  release  orders  similar  to  those 
contained  in  criminal  paroles.  Such  dispari- 
ties In  the  D.C.  Code  were  never  addressed 
by  the  court  In  Jones  because  their  constitu- 
tionality was  never  raised  as  an  Issue. 

Individuals  who  have  been  committed  civ- 
illy often  are  entitled  to  automatic  periodic 
review  of  their  commitment,  while  NGRI 
conunlttees  generally  are  not.  The  formal 
release  applications  that  NGRIs  must  file  to 
secure  court  review  are  strictly  limited  in 
number  and  frequency  by  statute.  More- 
over, many  Jurisdictions  subject  NGRIs  to  a 
heavier  burden  of  justification  in  release 
hearings  than  that  Imposed  on  patients  con- 
fined under  the  civil  commitment  statute. 


Few  reform  proposals  have  considered, 
much  less  emphasized  questions  of  the  ap- 
propriate disposition  of  NGRI  acquittees. 
The  most  thorough  treatment  of  these 
issues  to  date  is  found  in  the  APA  State- 
ment, which  urged  that  valid  distinctions 
between  civil  committees  and  defendants  ac- 
quitted of  violent  crimes  by  reason  of  insan- 
ity justify  more  restrictive  confinement  and 
release  provisions  applicable  to  the  later 
group. 

The  APA  Statement  suggested  that  future 
dangerousness  of  these  defendants  may  be 
assumed  "at  least  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time."  It  criticized  states  that  have,  through 
application  of  civil  commitment  standards 
and  procedures  to  NGRIs,  required  periodic 
redeterminations  of  dangerousness  and  need 
for  confinement. 

The  APA  cautioned,  moreover,  that  inhos- 
pltal  treatment  of  NGRIs  cannot  be  viewed 
as  a  guarantee  of  "cure";  inpatient  treat- 
ment offers  effective  means  of  management 
of  the  overt  symptons  of  mental  illness,  but 
in  most  cases  long  term  psychiatric  care  will 
be  required  following  release.  Accordingly, 
the  APA  concluded  that  the  public  Interest 
In  safety,  as  well  as  the  acquittee's  interest 
in  receiving  appropriate  therapy,  will  be 
served  by  programs  of  conditional  release 
based  on  the  recognized  needs  for  careful 
supervision  and  continuing  outpatient  treat- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  the  APA  Statement  en- 
dorsed the  view  that  confinement  and  re- 
lease decisions  should  not  be  left  to  psychia- 
trists alone,  nor  should  they  be  based  solely 
on  opinions  of  mental  health  professionals 
regarding  present  mental  condition  and 
future  dangerousness.  Rather,  it  supported 
procedures  such  as  those  adopted  in  Oregon 
permitting  a  "quasi-criminar"  approach  to 
NGRI  confinement— release  decisions  that 
are  controlled  by  a  multldlsclplinary  body 
analogous  to  a  parole  board. 

Where  available  resources  are  insufficient 
to  ensure  effective  close  supervision  of 
NGRI  acquittees,  or  where  contingent  re- 
lease presents  an  unacceptable  degree  of 
risk  to  society,  the  APA  favors  continued 
confinement.  If  hospital  confinement 
carmot  be  justified  on  therapeutic  grounds, 
transfer  to  a  "non-treatment  facility  that 
can  provide  the  necessary  security"  is 
viewed  as  an  appropriate  alternative. 

The  thrust  of  the  APA  Statement  was 
that  Insanity  acquittees  who  have  conunlt- 
ted  violent  acts  should  be  governed  by  com- 
mitment and  release  provisions  that  are 
more  restrictive  than  those  applied  to  civilly 
committed  persons.  While  many  of  the  APA 
proposals  are  cogently  formulated  and  per- 
suasively presented,  some  appear  fundamen- 
tally inconsistent  with  the  often-asserted 
moral  basis  of  the  Insanity  defense.  Consti- 
tutional guarantees  of  due  process  and 
equal  protection,  moreover,  pose  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  preserving  substan- 
tial disparities  between  civil  and  criminal 
commitment  schemes— at  least  so  long  as  in- 
sanity Is  recognized  as  a  special  exculpatory 
criterion. 

Protection  of  the  public  safety  is  a  legit- 
imate legislative  concern  increasingly  recog- 
nized as  the  primary,  if  not  the  sole  consti- 
tutionally permissible  rationale  for  detain- 
ment of  the  mentally  ill  under  civil  and 
criminal  commitment  schemes  alike.  The 
position  embraced  by  the  Court  in  Jones— 
that  acquittal  of  any  crime  on  grounds  of 
insanity  is  an  accurate  and  permanent  pre- 
dictor of  dangerousness.  hence  a  constitu- 
tionally adequate  basis  for  indefinite  com- 
mitment—Is unpersuasive.  exfeme.  and  un- 
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necessarily  harsh  as  a  means  of  accommo- 
dating the  state's  interests.  It  disregards  the 
liberty  interests  of  non-violent  offenders, 
and  will,  in  practice,  seriously  impede  ef- 
forts to  provide  needed  psychiatric  treat- 
ment to  a  large  class  of  mentally  ill  persons. 
Carried  to  its  logical  conclusions,  it  invites 
curtailment  or  reversal  of  enlightened  re- 
forms in  the  civil  commitment  area  as  well. 

As  explained  more  fully  in  the  following 
sections,  reforms  of  the  kind  envisioned  by 
the  APA  Statement  can  be  accomplished 
consistently  with  sound  policy,  and  without 
sacrificing  constitutional  interests  of  the 
mentally  ill.  To  do  so.  the  law  must  first  dis- 
card the  notion  that  insanity  short  of  that 
which  negates  mens  rea  absolves  a  defend- 
ant of  moral  and  legal  responsibility  for  his 
acts.  This  basic  shift  of  legal  policy  will  fa- 
cilitate the  incorporation  into  sentencing 
and  parole  mechanisms  of  meaningful  re- 
forms in  the  procedures  governing  confine- 
ment and  release  of  mentally  ill  offenders. 
B.  Abolition  of  the  Special  Defense  of 
Insanity— The  Mens  Rea  Approach 

At  least  two  states  have  enacted  laws  that 
abolish  the  special  defense  of  insanity.  In 
1979  Montana  amended  its  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure  to  delete  that  section  recognizing 
an  insanity  defense  substantially  identical 
to  the  ALI  test.  A  new  section  was  added 
that  limits  the  relevancy  of  mental  disease 
to  the  determination  of  mena  rea.  Mont. 
Code  Ann.  i46-M-102  (1979).  That  section 
provides: 

Evidence  that  the  defendant  suffered 
from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  is  admissible 
whenever  it  is  relevant  to  prove  that  the  de- 
fendant did  or  did  not  have  a  state  of  mind 
which  is  an  element  of  the  offense." 

Idaho  enacted  a  law  in  1982  that  explicitly 
abolishes  insanity  as  a  separate  defense  to 
charges  of  criminal  conduct.  Idaho  Code 
\  18-207(a).  Like  Montana,  however,  the 
Idaho  statute  recognizes  that  mental  condi- 
tion may  be  relevant  to  the  issue  of  criminal 
intent:  ■[nlothing  herein  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  expert  evidence  on 
the  issues  of  metis  rea  or  any  state  of  mind 
which  is  an  element  of  the  offense,  subject 
to  the  rules  of  evidence.  "  Ibid.  \  18- 207(c). 

Both  the  Montana  and  the  Idaho  statutes 
permit  consideraton  of  mental  disease  or 
defect  as  a  factor  in  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment at  the  sentencing  stage  of  the  trial. 
Moreover,  these  statutes  authorize  the 
court  to  order  treatment  during  the  period 
of  confinement  or  probation  specified  in  the 
sentence  if  it  concludes  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  defendant  suffers 
from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  that  renders 
him  unable  'to  appreciate  the  wrongfulness 
of  his  conduct  or  to  conform  his  conduct  to 
the  requirements  of  law."  and  that  treat- 
ment is  available  and  needed.  Finally,  they 
provide  that  mentally  ill  prisoners  may  be 
transferred  to  noncorrectional  facilities  for 
such  treatment. 

In  1982  the  Reag^ui  administration  en- 
dorsed a  similar  mens  Tea  approach  to 
govern  insanity  in  federal  criminal  trials. 
The  proposed  Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act 
of  1982  contained  provisions  that  would 
have  introduced  a  special  verdict  to  "not 
guilty  only  by  reason  of  insanity"  to  be  re- 
turned upon  a  finding  that  '.  .  .  the  defend- 
ant, as  a  result  of  mental  disease  or  defect, 
lacked  the  state  of  mind  required  as  an  ele- 
ment of  the  offense  charged.  "  Otherwise, 
mental  disease  or  defect  would  not  consti- 
tute a  defense.  This  1982  proposal  provides 
an  exemplary  model  of  comprehensive 
reform  legislation  based  on  the  mens  Tea 
concept;  it  is  referred  to  in  the  following  dis- 


cussion to  illustrate  the  manner  In  which  a 
mens  Tea  framework  could  l)e  structured  to 
replace  the  insanity  defense  in  practice. 

Under  a  sUtute  like  the  1982  proposal, 
mental  illness  would,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  be  considered  only  at  the  sentencing 
stage  as  a  mitigating  factor.  The  bill  con- 
tained detailed  provisions  for  commitment 
of  NORI  acquittees  as  well  as  hospitaliza- 
tion of  mentally  disordered  persons  convict- 
ed of  crime.  These  will  be  considered  in 
some  depth  in  the  following  sections;  for 
the  present  it  suffices  to  note  that  the  dis- 
positional aspects  of  the  proposals  appear  to 
strike  a  reasonable  baliuice  between  the 
public's  concern  for  safety  and  the  offend- 
er's constitutional  rights. 

The  mens  rea  approach  to  the  problem  of 
crime  and  mental  illness,  appropriately  im- 
plemented by  statutes  providing  flexibility 
in  sentencing  and  a  range  of  treatment  op- 
tions, is  the  one  avenue  of  reform  that  per- 
mits society  to  address,  effectively  and  com- 
prehensively, the  major  administrative,  con- 
stitutional, and  policy  issues  associated  with 
the  insanity  defense.  By  narrowing  the  rel- 
evancy of  defendant's  mental  condition,  it 
resolves  or  avoids  many  problems  of  admin- 
istration that  complicate  the  current  use  of 
the  defense.  It  facilitates  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  mechanisms  to  prevent  the  pre- 
mature release  of  dangerous  offenders, 
while  harmonizing  the  deepening  social  and 
legal  tensions  t>etween  civil  and  criminal 
commitment  schemes.  In  so  doing  it  pro- 
motes public  confidence  in  the  legal  sys- 
tems fairness  and  capacity  to  protect  law- 
abiding  citizens  from  harm.  It  restores  a 
consistent  philosophy  of  criminal  responsi- 
bility, thus  enhancing  the  credibility  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  criminal  justice  system.  The 
mens  Tea  approach,  moreover,  may  accom- 
plish these  objectives  without  resort  to  arti- 
fice or  subterfuge. 

Most  significantly  perhaps,  abandonment 
of  the  moral  pretense  of  the  insanity  de- 
fense in  favor  of  mens  Tea  concept  may  lead 
to  a  more  realistic  appreciation  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  mental  impairment  and 
criminal  behavior.  Some  observers  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  maintain  that  this 
relationship  extends  far  beyond  its  manifes- 
tation in  the  cases  of  those  few  offenders 
acquitted  on  claims  of  insanity;  recognition 
of  a  special  defense  applicable  to  these  few 
detracts  attention  from  the  legitimate  treat- 
ment needs  of  the  many.  Meris  Tea  proposals 
seek  to  correct  this  myopic  focus  of  the  in- 
sanity defense  by  emphasizing  consider- 
ations of  mercy  and  appropriate  treatment 
for  all  mentally  disordered  offenders. 
( 1 )  Administration  of  the  defense 

The  two  primary  problems  associated  with 
administration  of  the  insanity  defense  in  its 
present  form— allocation  of  the  burden  of 
proof  and  demarcation  of  the  permissible 
limits  of  expert  testimony— would  be  ame- 
liorated substantially,  if  not  avoided  alto- 
gether by  adoption  of  the  mens  Tea  ap- 
proach. No  Issue  regarding  allocation  of  the 
burden  of  proof  would  arise  since  insanity 
peT  se  would  no  longer  be  recognized  as  a 
distinct  exculpatory  criterion.  Evidence  of 
mental  illness  would  be  relevant  to  the 
extent  that  it  tends  to  negate  the  intent 
necessary  for  conviction;  it  would  thus  be 
given  the  same  exculpatory  effect  as  other 
adversities  that  bear  upon  state  of  mind. 

In  its  Report  the  ABA  suggested  that  ex- 
plicit limitations  on  the  use  of  psychiatric 
testimony  may  well  be  unnecessary  if  the 
legal  test  of  insanity  is  limited  to  mental 
conditions  affecting  cognition.  Adoption  of 
a  strict  mens  rea  approach  would  accom- 


plish precisely  this  result  by  rendering  evi- 
dence of  volitional  defects  Irrelevant. 
Mental  illness  that  impairs  a  defendant's 
cognitive  functions  would  be  probative  of 
whether  he  formulated  the  intent  required 
for  the  offense,  but  a  disease  or  defect  that 
impairs  only  his  ability  to  control  his  ac- 
tions would  not  t>e.  As  a  consequence,  the 
chief  source  of  much  of  the  contradictory 
and  Irreconcilable  psychiatric  testimony 
that  plagues  Insanity  defense  trials  will  l>e 
eliminated.  As  a  practical  matter,  moreover, 
only  those  mental  disorders  that  grossly  and 
demonstrably  Impair  perception  or  under- 
standing of  reality— those  equivalent  In  se- 
verity to  pyschoses  as  the  APA  statement 
suggested— would  l>e  exculpatory  under  the 
m^ns  rea  approach. 

The  mens  rea  proposal  also  would  dimin- 
ish the  scope  and  Importance  of  psychiatric 
testimony  relating  to  cognitive  impairment 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  Often  the  de- 
fendant's Intention  is  clear  and  readily  may 
be  established  by  examining  his  actual 
course  of  conduct  and  other  objective  evi- 
dence. A  showing  of  mental  disorder  In  such 
cases  will  not  negate  a  finding  of  mens  rea. 
Nor  will  a  diminished  capacity  approach  to 
meixs  rea  be  countenanced  to  authorize  ad- 
mission of  psychiatric  testimony  suggesting 
that  the  defendant's  mental  capacity  to  en- 
tertain the  requisite  Intent  was  Impaired  by 
mental  illness.  The  controlling  issue  will  t>e 
whether  the  defendant's  mental  abnormali- 
ty in  fact  prevented  him  from  harboring  the 
necessary  conscious  Intent;  mental  illness, 
standing  alone,  will  not  suffice  to  negate  the 
existence  of  mental  processes  manifested  by 
conduct  or  other  evidence. 

The  issue  of  mens  rea  In  such  cases  would 
t)e  one  that  lies  within  the  common  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  the  community.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  jury  should  be  able  to  resolve 
the  issue  without  the  assistance  of  expert 
opinion  evidence;  psychiatric  testimony, 
therefore,  may  be  subject  to  exclusion  or 
limitation  under  the  ordinary  rules  of  evi- 
dence relating  to  the  use  of  expert  wit- 
nesses. Even  if  deemed  admissible,  such  tes- 
timony may  \>e  viewed  as  sufficiently  lack- 
ing in  logical  weight  or  credibility  as  to  pre- 
clude its  use  in  cases  where  the  defendant's 
contemporaneous  declarations  and  actions 
provide  strong  evidence  of  planning  and  pre- 
meditation. 

When  such  objective  evidence  of  mens  rea 
is  lacking,  as  in  cases  Involving  bizarre  or 
seemingly  inexplicable  criminal  behavior, 
expert  testimony  Introduced  by  the  prosecu- 
tion and  defense  alike  would  be  relevant  to 
elucidate  Intent.  Such  testimony  would  be 
admissible  If  it  described  some  consciously 
entertained  thought  or  perception,  the  pres- 
ence of  which  directly  negated  or  confirmed 
the  requisite  state  of  mind. 

Since  the  mens  rea  elements  of  crime  are 
defined  In  terms  of  the  cognitive  functions 
of  the  conscious  mind,  expert  testimony  re- 
garding the  defendant's  mental  impairment 
also  would  be  relevant  to  the  extent  that  it 
negates  the  minimal  functional  capacity  re- 
quired to  form  the  requisite  intent.  Psychi- 
atric testimony  describing  the  defendant's 
impaired  capacity  to  appreciate  the  gravity 
of  the  act,  or  to  control  his  behavior,  would 
merely  explain  rather  than  negate  the  exist- 
ence of  his  conscious  intent,  and  thus  would 
not  constitute  admissible  evidence.  Nor 
would  expert  evidence  be  sulmisslble  to  show 
that  an  actor's  consciously  entertained  mens 
rea  was  the  product  of  an  unconscious  dis- 
ease process.  For  example,  psychiatric  testi- 
mony would  not  be  permitted  to  establish 
that  a  defendant's  conscious  premeditation 


or  deliberation  was  the  consequence  of  a 
mental  disorder,  or  that  his  Intent  to  kill 
was  motivated  by  unconscious  aberrational 
influences. 

Some  critics  of  the  mens  rea  approach, 
confusing  the  issue  of  incapacity  to  harbor 
the  requisite  mens  rea  with  the  doctrine  of 
"diminished  responsibility"  recognized  in  a 
line  of  California  court  decisions,  contend 
that  its  adoption  would  result  in  a  signifi- 
cant expansion  of  the  scope  of  psychiatric 
testimony.  Actually,  the  California  doctrine 
bears  little  if  any  resemblance  to  the  issue 
of  capacity  to  form  criminal  intent  that  may 
be  relevant  under  the  mens  rea  approach. 

Under  California  law.  the  crime  of  murder 
is  distinguished  from  that  of  manslaughter 
by  the  existence  of  "malice  aforethought." 
Judicial  opinions  construing  "malice"  as  an 
additional  mental  element,  distinct  from 
premeditation  or  deliberation,  have  resulted 
in  an  expanded  notion  of  mens  rea  in  that 
state.  The  California  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
fined malice  to  mean  the  mental  state  of  an 
actor  who  is  capable  of  comprehending  the 
duty  society  places  on  all  persons  to  act 
within  the  law.  That  court  has  permitted 
psychiatric  testimony  to  reduce  homicide 
convictions  from  murder  to  manslaughter 
by  showing  that,  even  though  the  actor  pre- 
meditated or  intended  to  kill,  he  lacked  sub- 
stantial capacity  to  harbor  legal  malice  due 
to  mental  illness.  Furthermore,  where  a  de- 
fendant's mental  disease  leaves  him  with 
some  capacity  to  comprehend  his  duty  to 
ol>ey  the  law.  it  may  so  diminish  his  ability 
to  "maturely  and  meaningfully  reflect  upon 
the  gravity  of  his  contemplated  act"  as  to 
reduce  his  culpability.  Thus,  evidence  that  a 
defendant  suffered  from  sin  unconscious  dis- 
ease process  that  impaired  his  volitional 
controls  has  been  deemed  relevant  and  ad- 
missible on  the  question  of  malice. 

Through  this  doctrine  of  diminished  re- 
sponsibility the  California  court  has  shifted 
the  focus  of  the  mens  rea  Inquiry  from  as- 
sessing whether  the  defendant  In  fact  enter- 
tained a  specific  intent  to  evaluating  the 
subjective  quality  of  his  Intent,  and  how  and 
why  he  entertained  it.  Nearly  any  psychiat- 
ric evidence  that  tends  to  establish  a  sub- 
stantial defect  of  the  defendant's  mental 
processes  is  admissible  under  the  California 
doctrine  for  purposes  of  this  qualitative 
evaluation.  The  strict  mens  rea  approach, 
however,  would  reject  this  evidence  as  irrel- 
evant to  the  factual  issue  of  conscious 
intent. 

Approximately  25  states  or  federal  courts 
have  adopted  a  narrow  mens  rea  concept  in 
cases  of  mental  disease  falling  short  of  legal 
insanity.  Many  of  these  have  expressly  re- 
jected the  broader  California  doctrine  of  di- 
minished responsibility,  recognizing  the  sub- 
stantial legal  and  logical  differences  be- 
tween the  two  defenses. 

Moreover,  at  least  21  states,  as  well  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  federal  judicial 
system,  have  adopted  definitions  of  mens 
rea  based  upon  the  scheme  formulated  by 
the  American  Law  Institute's  Model  Penal 
Code.  This  scheme  abolishes  the  common- 
law  definitions  of  mens  rea  that  incorporate 
the  "malice  aforethought"  concept  from 
which  the  California  doctrine  is  derived.  As 
the  states  increasingly  embrace  the  Model 
Penal  Code  approach,  California's  dimin- 
ished responsibility  doctrine,  together  with 
the  expansive  psychiatric  theories  it  encour- 
ages, will  become  less  and  less  germane  to 
the  task  of  defining  the  relationship  be- 
tween mental  illness  and  mens  rea.  Instead, 
that  relationship  may  be  defined  by  narrow- 
ly circumscribed  psychiatric  testimony  re- 


lating to  severe  mental  disability  that  Inter- 
feres substantially  with  the  defendant's  re- 
ality-testing functions. 

By  stripping  away  the  psychiatric  over- 
tones implicit  in  the  use  of  "insanity"  as  the 
determinant  of  criminal  responsibility,  the 
mens  rea  limitation  will  avoid  another 
major  source  of  jury  confusion.  As  expert 
witnesses  psychiatrists  will  be  called  upon  to 
offer  only  medical  Information  and  opinions 
regarding  the  defendant's  mental  state; 
they  will  have  no  occasion  to  make,  in  the 
words  of  the  APA  Statement,  "Impermissi- 
ble leaps  in  logic"  from  medical  concepts  to 
ultimate  legal  conclusions. 
(2)  The  moral  basis  of  the  si>eclal  defense  of 
insanity 

Many  critics  of  the  m^ns  rea  proposals, 
while  conceding  or  not  seriously  questioning 
their  potential  to  circumvent  the  difficulties 
of  administering  the  present  insanity  de- 
fense, urge  their  rejection  on  principle.  The 
insanity  defense,  they  contend,  must  be  re- 
tained because  it  is  "essential  to  the  moral 
integrity  of  the  law,"  and  is  deeply  In- 
grained in  our  legal  tradition. 

In  fact,  the  insanity  defense  is  not  as 
deeply  anchored  in  history  as  some  might 
imagine.  As  set  forth  In  the  Part  I  of  this 
Report.  Insanity  did  not  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  an  independent  ground  for  exculpa- 
tion until  the  nineteenth  century.  Prior  to 
that  time,  insanity  was  considered  relevant 
to  the  issue  of  guilt,  or  moral  blameworthi- 
ness only  Insofar  as  It  bore  upon  mens  rea. 
Creation  of  the  special  defense  was  a  depar- 
ture from  the  traditional  moral  basis  of  the 
criminal  law— embodied  In  the  concept  of 
mens  rea— that  had  prevailed  for  centuries 
before. 

Proponents  of  the  insanity  defense  over- 
emphasize the  degree  to  which  modem 
criminal  law  rests  upon  traditional  moral 
imperatives.  While  criminal  administration 
can  never  be  divorced  entirely  from  the  con- 
cept of  moral  fault,  the  policy  of  the  law 
tends  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
moting social  sjid  public  Interests  rather 
than  punishing  moral  wrongdoing.  The  evo- 
lution of  the  concept  of  mens  rea  reflects 
this  trend  quite  clearly. 

Under  the  dominating  Influence  of  the 
canon  law  mens  rea  was  conceived  of  as  a 
mind  bent  on  evil-doing  In  the  sense  of 
moral  wrong.  As  the  law  evolved,  the  requi- 
site mental  elements  of  the  various  felonies 
developed  along  divergent  lines  to  meet  ex- 
igencies and  social  needs  that  varied  with 
each  felony.  The  original  requirement  of  an 
underlying  evil  motive  derived  from  the  can- 
onists' conception  of  moral  guilt  was  sup- 
planted by  the  requirement  of  specific 
forms  of  Intent  developed  separately  for 
each  felony.  Thus,  mens  rea  came  to  acquire 
a  technical  significance— it  is  less  Indicative 
of  a  mind  bent  on  evil-doing  than  an  Intent 
to  do  that  which  unduly  endangers  social  or 
public  Interests.  An  Insanity  defense  justi- 
fied solely  or  primarily  on  moral  grounds  is 
an  anachronism  In  the  modem  scheme  of 
criminal  administration. 

Central  to  the  moral  argument  favoring 
retention  of  the  defense  Is  the  notion  of 
fundamental  falmess  It  purports  to  further. 
Tests  of  criminal  responsibility  are  rooted  in 
a  presumption  of  free  will;  individuals  nor- 
mally possess  the  capacity  to  choose  volun- 
tarily to  abide  by  the  rules  of  law.  and  fail- 
ure to  do  so  implies  moral  culpability  or 
blameworthiness.  However,  where  individ- 
uals lack  the  minimal  capacity  for  voluntary 
and  rational  choice  from  which  this  legal 
expectation  of  personal  accountability  is  de- 
rived, it  would  be  unjust  to  assign  blame  and 


impose  punishment  for  their  actions.  Thus 
the  insanity  defense,  it  is  argued,  affirms 
and  reinforces  the  law's  expectation  of  ac- 
countability. In  reality,  the  insanit>  defense 
does  not  promote  this  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  criminal  law,  nor  can  it  be  reformed, 
in  piecemeal  fashion,  to  do  so. 

A  defense  premised  on  psychiatric  models 
represents  a  singularly  unsatisfactory,  and 
Inherently  contradictory  approach  to  the 
Issue  of  accountability.  By  necessity,  psychi- 
atrists tend  to  view  all  human  behavior  as  a 
product  of  deterministic  influences.  This  de- 
terministic orientation  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  concept  of  free  will;  indeed,  to  a 
very  great  extent  psychiatry  denies  the  fun- 
damental notion  of  individual  responsibility 
that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  criminal  law. 

The  essential  goal  of  an  exculpatory  test 
for  insanity  Is  to  identify  the  point  at  which 
a  defendant's  mental  condition  has  become 
so  impaired  that  society  may  confidently 
conclude  that  he  has  lost  his  free  will.  Psy- 
chiatric concepts  of  mental  illness  are  ill- 
suited  to  this  task,  even  assuming  the  reli- 
ability of  the  highly  subjective  diagnostic 
criteria  of  mental  illness.  Because  free  will 
is  an  article  of  faith,  rather  than  a  concept 
that  can  be  explained  in  medical  terms,  it  is 
imE>ossible  for  psychiatrists  to  determine 
whether  a  mental  impairment  has  affected 
the  defendants'  capacity  for  voluntary 
choice,  or  caused  him  to  commit  the  par- 
ticular act  in  question.  Accordingly,  since 
models  of  mental  illness  are  indetermlnant 
in  this  respect,  they  can  provide  no  reliable 
measure  of  moral  responsibility. 

Furthermore,  psychiatric  concepts  of 
mental  disease  are  so  vague  and  elastic  that 
they  readily  may  be  expanded  to  accommo- 
date virtually  every  offender  who  has  com- 
mitted a  violent  act  without  justification  or 
excuse.  Some  view  homicide  without  appar- 
ent justification  as  evidence  per  se  of  mental 
abnormality.  Public  perception  that  many, 
if  not  most  criminal  defendants  could  satis- 
fy psychiatric  criteria  of  mental  Illness  un- 
dermines the  law's  expectation  of  account- 
ability. Insanity  acquittals  in  publicized 
cases,  such  as  that  of  John  Hinckley,  Jr., 
further  pervert  the  concept  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility in  the  eyes  of  the  public;  they 
heavily  influence  the  citizen's  perception 
and  acceptance  of  the  rationality,  falmess, 
ajid  efficiency  of  the  entire  criminal  justice 
process. 

These  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  limit- 
ed reform  proposals  addressed  to  adminis- 
tration of  the  defense.  They  will  continue  to 
exist  as  long  as  insanity  is  considered  an  ex- 
culpatory factor — one  that  negates  responsi- 
bility altogether— rather  than  a  circum- 
stance germane  to  the  degree  of  responsibil- 
ity, the  appropriateness  of  mercy,  and  the 
form  and  severity  of  punishment  to  be  Im- 
posed. To  retain  the  moral  paradigm  of  ex- 
culpation is  to  ensure  that  criminal  trials 
will  continue  to  degenerate  into  misdirected 
and  fruitless  efforts  to  resolve  the  unresolv- 
able  issue  of  free  will. 

Even  under  a  truncated  test  of  insanity 
limited  to  cognitive  impairments,  the  inscru- 
table cause  and  effect  relationship  between 
mental  Illness  and  free  will  remains  the  cen- 
tral question.  Shifting  the  burden  of  proof 
does  nothing  to  legitimize  the  nature  of  the 
inquiry.  Reforms  providing  for  express  limi- 
tations on  the  scope  of  psychiatric  testimo- 
ny are  inadequate  because  juries  are  no 
more  capable  than  psychiatrists  of  divining 
a  lack  of  free  will  from  diagnoses  of  mental 
disease  or  defect.  Meaningful  reform  can  be 
achieved  only  if  the  focus  of  the  inquiry 
into  responsibility  is  shifted  away  from  the 
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elusive  notion  of  free  will,  and  its  relation- 
ship to  mental  disease,  and  back  to  the  rela- 
tively objective  standards  of  mens  rea  where 
it  fell  traditionally. 

The  moral  argument  fails  for  other  rea- 
sons as  well.  Resting  on  the  premise  that 
substantial  impairment  of  the  capacity  for 
voluntary  choice  should  negate  responsibil- 
ity, the  fairness  rationale  proves  far  too 
much  to  be  taken  seriously.  Alcoholism  and 
drug  addiction,  for  example,  are  widely  re- 
garded as  diseases  that  palpably  impair  the 
affected  individual's  capacity  for  voluntary 
choice.  However,  the  law  does  not  excuse 
crimes  of  theft  or  violence  committed  by  a 
alcoholics  or  addicts  as  a  consequence  of  the 
powerful  physicial  and  psychological  de- 
pendence associated  with  their  conditions. 
Rather,  drug  or  alcohol  intoxication  is  con- 
sidered relevant  to  the  extent  that  it  ne- 
gates the  requisite  state  of  mind  made  an 
element  of  the  offense. 

Norval  Morris.  Professor  of  Law  and  Crim- 
inology at  the  University  of  Chicago  argues 
persuasively  that  a  number  of  social  depri- 
vations are  more  deserving  of  exculpatory 
status  under  the  moral  fairness  principle 
than  is  mental  illness.  Social  adversities 
such  as  poverty,  unemployment,  and  lack  of 
a  stable  familial  environment  surely  are 
more  criminogenic  than  psychosis:  yet. 
these  demonstrably  potent  predisposing  cir- 
cumstances are  not  credited  to  exonerate 
violent  criminal  behavior,  nor  should  they 
be.  Rather,  social  adversities  and  psycholog- 
ical adversities  alike  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  sentencing.  To  ignore  the  former 
while  elevating  the  latter  to  the  status  of  a 
special  defense  creates  a  morally  false  classi- 
fication. 

Professor  Morris  also  maintains  that  the 
insanity  defense  fails  even  to  serve  its  stated 
purpose  of  shielding  the  mentally  impaired 
offender  from  punishment.  In  practices  it 
applies  only  to  a  few  mentally  ill  criminals, 
excluding  many  others  with  equally  serious 
mental  impairments  requiring  treatment. 
Insanity  acquittals  do  not  even  remotely  ap- 
proximate the  relationship  between  mental 
retardation  or  disease  and  criminal  behav- 
ior. Given  the  widespread  conviction  and 
punishment  of  the  mentally  ill.  Professor 
Morris  condemns  the  insanity  defense  as 
"an  ornate  rarity,  a  tribute  to  our  capacity 
to  pretend  to  a  moral  position  while  pursu- 
ing profoundly  different  practices."  It  is,  he 
contends,  a  testament  to  our  hypocrisy 
rather  than  our  morality. 

Critics  of  the  mens  rea  concept  often  illus- 
trate their  moral  objections  by  reference  to 
cases  in  which  obviously  psychotic  individ- 
uals deliberately  kill  under  the  influence  of 
insance  delusions.  The  assassin  acting  under 
•instructions"  from  God.  and  the  individual 
who  kills  in  the  irrational  belief  that  the 
victim  is  demonically  possessed  and  repre- 
sents a  threat  to  his  life  are  frequently  cited 
as  examples. 

Such  cases,  admittedly  rare,  hardly  justify 
a  general  rule  of  non-responsibility.  Ordi- 
narily, a  defendent's  motivation  for  a  crimi- 
nal act  is  considered  irrelevant  to  the  in- 
sance of  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  offense 
charged,  although  it  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  the  judge  at  the  time  of  sentencing 
if  deemed  to  involve  mitigating  circum- 
stances. Cases  of  "mercy  killing"  are  so 
treated,  for  example.  An  assassin's  genuine 
belief  that  his  act  is  morally  necessary  to 
promote  a  superior  social  order  or  to  end  in- 
justice, however,  is  properly  viewed  as  irrel- 
evant and  provides  no  basis  for  exculpation. 
In  some  exceptional  instances  involving 
self-defense,  duress,  and  necessity  the  law 


does  allow  consideration  of  the  actor's  moti- 
vation in  adjudicating  liability.  This  fore- 
bearance  is  rooted  in  the  recognition  that 
under  some  circumstances,  conduct  that 
would  otherwise  be  considered  criminal 
must  be  condoned  or  even  encouraged  to 
further  values  that  society  wishes  to  pre- 
serve, or  to  avoid  a  greater  harm  it  seeks  to 
prevent.  No  clear  countervailing  l>enefit  ac- 
crues to  society  as  a  consequence  of  the  ex- 
oneration of  one  who  intentionally  kills  an- 
other as  a  result  of  an  insane  delusion,  and 
alternatives  far  less  drastic  than  a  general 
doctrine  of  non-responsibility  are  available 
to  avoid  societal  condenmation  of  such  per- 
sons as  murderers. 

To  the  extent  that  prosecutorial  discre- 
tion and  plea  negotiation  are  considered  in- 
adequate, special  legislative  provisions  could 
be  enacted  to  reduce  the  offense  from 
murder  to  manslaughter,  for  example.  Pol- 
lowing  the  Model  Penal  Code,  a  few  states 
provide  for  such  mitigation  where  a  homi- 
cide is  committed  under  the  Influence  of  ex- 
treme mental  disturbance  for  which  there  is 
reasonable  explanation  or  excuse,  as  deter- 
mined from  the  viewpoint  of  a  person  In  the 
defendant's  situation,  under  the  circum- 
stance as  he  believes  them  to  be.  See  eg. 
Model  Penal  Code  5  210.3(l)(b)  (Proposed 
Official  Draft  1962).  If  moral  concerns  re- 
quire exceptional  treatment  in  this  small 
class  of  isolated  cases,  such  a  rule  of  formal 
mitigation,  rather  than  a  general  doctrine 
of  exculpation,  is  the  reasonable  response. 

(3)  The  balance  of  public  and  private 
interests  in  disposition 

Covertly  at  least,  continued  recognition  of 
the  insanity  defense  is  justified  on  grounds 
of  expediency  rather  than  morality.  Tradi- 
tionally, it  has  been  used  less  as  a  defense 
than  as  a  device  to  accomplish  indetermin- 
ant  custodial  restraint  of  those  who  were 
mentally  ill  at  the  time  of  the  crime  but 
presently  are  not  civilly  committable.  The 
Jones  decision  cryptically  supports  this  pu- 
nitive rationale  for  the  defense.  Even  ac- 
cepting the  dubious  proposition  that  invol- 
untary confinement  in  a  mental  institution 
does  not  constitute' "incarceration"  or  "pun- 
ishment" in  a  technical  legal  sense,  its  con- 
sequences are  no  less  serious.  In  many  re- 
spects hospitalization  is  even  more  intrusive 
than  incarceration  in  a  prison.  Under  Jones. 
moreover,  an  acquittee  may  suffer  perma- 
nent deprivation  of  lil>erty  and  autonomy 
for  commission  of  a  crime  no  more  serious 
than  attempted  shoplifting.  Apologists  of 
the  defense.  In  fact,  often  point  out  that  in- 
sanity acquittees  have  usually  suffered 
longer  periods  of  confinement  as  a  result  of 
its  successful  use  than  they  would  have  if 
sentenced  conventionally.  These  are  curious 
benevolences  of  a  policy  ostensibly  aimed  at 
protection  of  the  mentally  ill  from  punish- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  as  civil  commitment  and  re- 
lease standards  are  liberalized;  and  civil  and 
criminal  dispositional  schemes  continue  to 
converge  as  a  result  of  legislative  and  judi- 
cial pressures,  it  will  become  progressively 
more  difficult  to  accommodate  the  conflict- 
ing Interests  of  defendants  and  society 
within  the  exculpatory  framework  of  the  in- 
sanity defense.  More  potentially  dangerous 
individuals  may  be  released  upon  acquittal 
if  civil  commitment  standards  and  proce- 
dures govern  disposition.  Others  may  secure 
release  after  short  periods  of  confinement 
by  virtue  of  civil  release  provisions  guaran- 
teeing periodic  review  of  the  continuing  ne- 
cessity of  confinement— especially  if  the 
state  is  allocated  the  burden  of  proof. 


These  early  releases  undermine  legitimate 
concerns  for  public  safety.  Even  if  the  Jones 
decision  Is  construed  liberally  to  govern 
commitment  of  defendants  acquitted  under 
purely  cognitive  tests  of  insanity,  public  in- 
security will  persist.  In  that  case,  the  Court 
was  not  called  upon  to  resolve  the  constitu- 
tional issues  raised  by  disparate  release  pro- 
visions applicable  to  NGRIs  and  persons 
conunitted  civilly.  If  equal  protection  is  held 
to  require  parity  between  the  two  groups, 
NGRIs  will  be  eligible  for  unconditional  re- 
lease upon  certification  of  recovery  by  at- 
tending psychiatrists  and  hospital  superln- 
tendants,  without  court  involvement  or  ap- 
proval. Contrary  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  APA,  release  decisions  will  be  vested  in 
psychiatrists  exclusively  or  primarily.  Given 
the  generally  acknowledged  Inaccuracy  of 
predictions  of  future  dangerousness  by 
mental  health  professionals,  the  likely 
result  is  further  erosion  of  confidence  In  the 
law's  ability  to  protect  the  public  from 
harm. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  release,  the 
Jones  decision  is  unlikely  to  restore  public 
confidence  in  the  adequacy  of  criminal  com- 
mitment procedures,  or  to  promote  the  goal 
of  providing  suitable  treatment  to  mentally 
disordered  offenders.  If  applied  broadly,  its 
practical  effect  will  be  to  abolish  use  of  the 
Insanity  defense  with  respect  to  a  wide 
range  of  violent  and  non-violent  crimes  car- 
rying maximum  sentences  of  short  and  in- 
termediate duration.  The  Jones  Court  was 
careful  to  admonish  that  the  D.C.  Code  per- 
mitted automatic  Indefinite  commitment 
only  of  those  NGRIs  who  pleaded  and 
proved  insanity  as  a  defense.  Accordingly, 
many  mentally  ill  defendants  will  be  en- 
couraged to  forego  use  of  the  Insanity  de- 
fense and  plea  bargain  for  reduction  of 
charges  or  recommendation  of  diminished 
sentence  by  the  prosecution.  With  credit  for 
time  served  awaiting  trial  and  good  behavior 
while  incarcerated,  many  of  these  individ- 
uals will  be  eligible  for  parole  after  short  pe- 
riods of  confinement.  Defendants  faced  with 
capital  or  life  sentences  will  continue  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  Insanity  plea  of 
course,  and,  if  acquitted,  will  be  entitled  to 
early  release  upon  recovery  "no  matter  how- 
serious  the  act  committed."  Jones  v.  United 
StaUs.  103  S.Ct.,  at  3052. 

Conviction  of  one  of  who  has  elected  not 
to  assert  the  insanity  defense  would  not  au- 
thorize the  state  to  classify  the  offender  as 
mentally  ill  and  subject  him  to  involuntary 
psychiatric  treatment  without  affording  due 
process  protection.  Vitek  v.  Jones,  445  U.S. 
407.  493-94  (1978).  Since  neither  mental  ill- 
ness nor  a  causal  connection  between  the 
defendant's  mental  condition  and  the  crime 
would  have  been  established  at  the  criminal 
trial,  the  Jones  decision  Implies  that  the 
government  would  have  to  justify  transfer 
from  a  penal  to  a  mental  Institution  under 
civil  commitment  standards.  Similarly,  upon 
expiration  of  the  defendant's  prison  sen- 
tence he  could  be  committed  only  as  would 
any  other  candidate  for  civil  commitment. 
In  the  federal  system,  no  mechanism  for 
civil  committment  currently  exists.  Even  if 
one  were  established,  however,  it  Is  reasona- 
ble to  expect  that  many  mentally  ill  prison- 
ers In  need  of  Institutional  care  will  go  un- 
treated while  incarcerated  and  following  re- 
lease. 

The  APA  Statement  raised  yet  another 
consideration  to  be  borne  in  mind.  It  em- 
phasized that  institutional  care  of  the  men- 
tally disordered  offender  depends  heavily  on 
psychopharmacological  management,  and 
this  form  of  treatment  usually  must  be  con- 


tinued following  release.  The  courts  have 
recognized  generally,  however,  that  involun- 
tarily committed  mental  patients  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  refuse  treatment 
with  antipsychotic  drugs.  Whether  a  guardi- 
an must  be  appointed  to  make  non-emergen- 
cy treatment  decisions  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
competent patient  is  an  unresolved  issue. 
The  circumstances  under  which  state  inter- 
ests might  overcome  the  liberty  interests  of 
the  patient  also  are  undefined  at  present. 

Developments  in  this  area  raise  the  dis- 
tinct possibility  that  the  states  latitude  in 
treating  insanity  acquittees  will  be  cur- 
tailed. Conceivably,  the  courts  could  require 
that  the  state  seek  a  judicial  determination 
that  there  exists  an  overwhelming  state  in- 
terest justifying  compelled  treatment.  Al- 
though the  need  to  prevent  violent  behavior 
may  be  held  sufficient  in  this  regard.  It 
cannot  be  predicted  whether  the  offender's 
general  "dangerousness"  will  be  considered 
sufficiently  indicative  of  an  imminent  risk 
of  violence  to  justify  forcible  medication. 

Statutory  meiu  rea  provisions  deal  with 
these  issues  of  treatment  and  premature  re- 
lease directly  while  maintaining  a  balanced 
respect  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  men- 
tally disordered  offenders.  Under  a  statute 
such  as  the  1982  Reagan  proposal,  for  exam- 
ple, a  defendant  acquitted  by  reason  of  In- 
sanity would  be  temporarily  confined  but 
entitled  to  receive,  within  45  days  of  the  ver- 
dict, a  hearing  to  determine  whether  he 
should  be  committed  for  involuntary  treat- 
ment. The  burden  would  rest  with  the  gov- 
ernment to  establish,  by  clear  and  convinc- 
ing evidence,  that  the  acquittee  suffers  from 
a  mental  disease  or  defect  that  creates  ■a 
substantial  risk  of  harm  to  the  public.  Clear 
and  convincing  evidence  of  such  risk  would 
be  presumed,  subject  to  rebuttal  by  the  ac- 
quittee, in  cases  involving  an  Insanity  ac- 
quittal on  charges  involving  bodily  Injury  or 
serious  damage  to  property  of  another,  or  a 
substantial  risk  of  such  injury  or  damage. 
Thus,  civil  commitment  standards  would 
apply  to  require  proof  of  present  mental  ill- 
ness and  dangerousness;  however,  a  rebutta- 
ble presumption  of  continuing  dangerous- 
ness would  be  allowed  with  respect  to  those 
acquitted  of  offenses  involving  violence. 

Absolute  or  conditional  release  (under  a 
prescribed  regimen  of  treatment)  would  be 
available  based  on  concurring  medical  certi- 
fication and  judicial  determination  that  re- 
lease no  longer  poses  a  substantial  public 
risk.  A  preponderance  of  the  evidence  stand- 
ard would  apply  to  the  courts'  deliberation 
on  release.  Revocation  of  conditional  release 
status  would  be  permitted  if  such  risk  is  re- 
newed by  a  failure  to  comply  with  release 
conditions. 

The  mens  rea  proposals  also  emphasize 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  offender  who 
fails  to  satisfy  the  criteria  of  acquittal.  They 
authorize  the  court  to  determine  whether 
the  guilty  defendant  Is  so  mentally  disabled, 
or  was  at  the  time  of  the  offense,  that  in 
carrying  out  the  sentence  the  policy  of  retri- 
bution should  be  subordinated  to  the  goals 
of  providing  treatment  to  the  offender  and 
protection  to  the  public. 

Under  the  1982  Reagan  proposals,  either 
the  prosecution  or  the  convicted  defendant 
may  file  a  motion  for  a  hearing  on  the  ques- 
tions of  current  mental  condition,  and  the 
court  may  order  a  psychiatric  examination 
and  report  In  response  thereto,  or  upon  its 
own  initiative.  Psychiatrists  could  testify 
free  of  the  constraints  imposed  by  formal 
rules  of  evidence,  and  could  inform  the 
judge  directly  of  the  kind  of  treatment  ihe 
defendant  requires.  Hospitalization  may  be 


ordered  if  the  court  finds,  by  a  preponder- 
ence  of  the  evidence,  that  the  defendant 
presently  suffers  from  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  and  should,  in  lieu  of  Imprisonment, 
be  committed  for  treatment.  Such  commit- 
ment constitutes  a  provisional  sentence  of 
imprisonment  to  the  maximum  term  pre- 
scribed for  the  offense  for  which  the  de- 
fendant was  convicted.  Medical  certification 
that  the  defendant  has  recovered  to  the 
point  that  custody  for  care  or  treatment  is 
no  longer  necessary  allows  the  court  to  pro- 
ceed finally  to  sentencing  if  the  provisional 
sentence  has  not  expired.  The  court  may 
modify  the  provisional  sentence,  however, 
to  permit  parole  on  appropriate  conditions. 
Including  continued  psychiatric  treatment. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  proposal 
also  contained  detailed  procedures  for  hos- 
pitalization of  mentally  ill  persons  currently 
serving  sentences  in  prisons,  and  for  exten- 
sion of  treatment  opportunities  to  mentally 
disabled  prisoners  due  for  release.  These 
provisions  sought  to  extend  necessary  care 
to  such  individuals  through  Incorporation  of 
appropriate  civil  commitment  standards, 
and  to  ensure  that  society  is  protected  from 
potentially  violent  individuals  beyond  the 
control  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

The  mens  rea  statutes  In  force  In  states 
such  as  Idaho  and  Montana  reflect  the  same 
philosophy  as  the  Reagan  proposals  but 
differ  some  what  In  form.  The  court  Is  re- 
quired to  pronounce  sentence  as  required  by 
law,  but  current  and  past  mental  Illness  are 
factors  to  be  considered  In  mitigation  of  sen- 
tence. Treatment  is  to  be  authorized  if  the 
court  finds,  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence, that  the  defendant  suffers  from  a 
mental  illness  affecting  either  cognitive  or 
volitional  capacities.  Once  committed  the 
defendant  may  be  confined  for  treatment  In 
facilities  operated  by  the  state  department 
of  health  and  welfare  rather  than  the  de- 
partment of  corrections.  If  the  course  of 
treatment  is  concluded  prior  to  expiration 
of  the  sentence  imposed,  the  offender  re- 
mains liable  to  serve  the  balance  of  the  sen- 
tence, having  received  credit  for  the  time 
confined  for  treatment. 

These  statutes  also  seek  to  address  the 
emerging  Issue  of  the  right  to  refuse  treat- 
ment. Idaho's  law,  for  example,  amends  its 
prior  provisions  relating  to  suspension  or 
revocation  of  civil  rights  during  imprison- 
ment to  state  expressly  that  those  sen- 
tenced under  Its  mens  rea  statute  forfeit 
their  right  to  refuse  treatment  authorized 
by  the  sentencing  court  during  any  period 
of  confinement,  probation,  or  parole. 

The  mens  rea  statutes  currently  In  force 
or  proposed  contain  provisions  that  express- 
ly implement  most  of  the  dispositional 
guidelines  recommended  by  the  APA  in  its 
Statement  on  the  Insanity  Defense.  The 
1982  Reagan  proposal  is  particularly  note- 
worthy in  this  respect.  Special  procedures 
applicable  to  acquittees  charged  with  vio- 
lent offenses  are  set  forth.  As  the  APA 
Statement  suggests,  a  presumption  of  con- 
tinuing dangerousness  is  permitted  with  re- 
spect to  such  individuals,  and  the  burden  of 
proof  on  suitability  for  absolute  or  condi- 
tional release  Is  allocated  to  the  proponent 
of  such  release.  Repetitive  adjudication  of 
the  acquittees'  dangerousness,  therefore.  Is 
not  required  to  justify  continuing  confine- 
ment. 

Release  decisions  are  not  committed  solely 
to  mental  health  professionals  under  the 
1982  proposal,  nor  are  they  to  be  made 
solely  on  the  basis  of  psychiatric  testimony 
concerning  present  mental  condition  and 
future  dangerousness.  Although  the  legisla- 


tion does  not  attempt  to  create  a  special 
Psychiatric  Security  Release  Board  similar 
to  that  In  use  in  Oregon,  it  delegates  ulti- 
mate decisionmaking  authority  to  the 
courts.  The  Input  of  psychiatrists  is  guaran- 
teed, but  psychiatrists  would  not  have  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  confinement  deter- 
minations. The  views  and  recommendations 
of  other  experienced  professionals  may  be 
presented  In  hearings  on  discharge  or  modi- 
fication of  release  conditions. 

A  statute  such  as  the  Reagan  proposal 
also  would  satisfy  the  APA  recommendation 
that  release  be  conditioned  on  having  a 
treatment  supervision  plan  in  place.  The 
court's  discharge  order  would  contain  ex- 
press conditions  of  compliance  with  a  regi- 
men of  medical,  psychiatric  or  psychological 
treatment  approved  both  by  the  court  and 
by  the  director  of  the  facility  in  which  the 
individual  is  confined.  Furthermore,  the 
court  having  Initial  jurisdiction  would  retain 
clear  authority  to  reconfine  through  revoca- 
tion of  conditional  discharge. 

///.  Concliisions  and  recommendations 
The  conventional  Insanity  defense  has 
long  been  subjected  to  Intense  and  well -de- 
served crticism.  It  has  outlived  its  principal 
utility,  it  Invites  continuing  expansion  and 
corresponding  abuse,  it  requires  juries  to 
decide  cases  on  the  basis  of  criteria  that 
defy  intelligent  resolution  In  the  adversary 
forum  of  the  courtroom,  and  It  Impedes  ef- 
forts to  provide  needed  treatment  to  men- 
tally ill  offenders.  As  a  result.  It  Inspires 
public  cynicism  and  contributes  to  erosion 
of  confidence  In  the  law's  rationality,  fair- 
ness, and  efficiency.  The  defense  Is  concep- 
tually flawed  because  it  attempts  to  resolve 
Issues  of  moral  responsibility  premised  on 
the  Intuitive  concept  of  free  will  through 
application  of  psychiatric  models  grounded 
in  the  contradlcatory  philosophy  of  deter- 
minism. Accordingly,  repeated  efforts  to  ra- 
tionalize its  administration  through  limited 
substantive  and  procedural  modifications 
have  failed  to  accomplish  meaningful 
reform. 

Based  upon  the  foregoing,  the  following 
recommendations  should  be  considered: 

RECOMMENDATION  ONE 

The  special  defense  of  insanity  should  be 
abolished  and  replaced  by  statutes  providing 
for  acquittal  when  a  criminal  defendant,  as 
a  result  of  mental  disease  or  defect,  lacked 
the  state  of  mind  (mens  rea)  required  as  an 
element  of  the  offense  charged. 

RECOMMENDATION  TWO 

Legal  standards  of  civil  commitment 
should  apply  to  commitment  of  defendants 
acquitted  by  reason  of  Insanity  under  statu- 
tory mens  rea  provisions,  with  the  due  al- 
lowance being  made  for  a  presumption  of 
continuing  dangerousness  with  respect  to 
those  acquitted  of  offenses  involving  vio- 
lence. 

RECOMMENDATION  THREE 

Absolute  or  conditional  release  of  defend- 
ants acquitted  under  statutory  mens  rea 
provisions  should  be  based  on  concurring 
medical  certification  and  judicial  determina- 
tion that  release  poses  no  substantial  public 
risk;  revocation  of  conditional  release  status 
should  be  permitted  if  the  defendant  fails  to 
comply  with  release  conditions,  including 
those  relating  to  continued  psychiatric 
treatment. 

RECOMBIENDATION  FOUR 

Mental  illness  of  a  defendant  who  falls  to 
satisfy  the  criteria  of  acquittal  under  statu- 
tory mens  rea  provisions  should  be  consid' 
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ered  as  a  factor  in  mitigation  of  sentence, 
permitting  hospitalization  for  treatment  in 
lieu  of  imprisonment  up  to  the  maximum 
term  prescribed  by  law  for  the  offense  of 
which  he  was  convicted. 

Mr.    HATCH.    I    have    consistently 
supported  S.  1762  and  commend  each 


they  did  in  the  actual  trial,  that  Hinckley 
had  a  severely  abnormal  mental  condition 
that  grossly  impaired  his  understanding  of 
reality  rendering  him  unable  to  appreciate 
the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  the  rule  proposed  in  S.  1762  to 
"narrow   the   insanity   defense"   would   do 


effort  to  reform  the  insanity  defense. 
Under  the  current  bill,  Hinckley 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  still  be  acquit- 
ted. Under  my  amendment,  Hinckley 
would  most  certainly  be  convicted.  At 
the  very  least,  we  should  insure  that 


nothing   to   lessen   the   tarnishing   of   the    our  effort  today  is  sufficiently  effec- 
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the  time  of  the  committing  of  the  act,  the 
party  accused  was  laboring  under  such 
defect  of  reason,  from  disease  of  the  mind, 
as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
act  he  was  doing  or,  if  he  did  know  It,  he  did 
not  know  he  was  doing  what  was  wrong. 

The  so-called  "right-wrong"  test  of 


of  insanity  have  risen  to  more  than  50 
per  year  in  New  York  State— seven 
times  the  number  in  the  late  1960's. 

The  current  insanity  defense  has 
also  become  a  "rich  man's  defense." 
Only  the  wealthy  are  able  to  pay  a 
battery  of  expensive  expert  psychiat- 


and  did  so  with  a  wrongful  motivation. 
Until  a  killer  is  found  by  a  court  to 
have  demonstrated  this  mens  rea,  he  is 
not  a  miu-derer  subject  to  punishment 
for  first  degree  murder. 

The  amendment  allows  the  introduc- 
tion of  evidence  by  a  defendant  to 
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ered  as  a  factor  in  mitigation  of  sentence, 
permitting  hospitalization  for  treatment  in 
lieu  of  imprisonment  up  to  the  maximum 
term  prescribed  by  law  for  the  offense  of 
which  he  was  convicted. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  consistently 
supported  S.  1762  and  commend  each 
of  the  sponsors  who  have  worked  dili- 
gently to  bring  this  vital  legislation  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  As  an  ardent 
supporter  of  any  legislation  to  address 
our  crime  crisis,  I  am  enthusiastic 
about  the  prospects  of  enacting  these 
important  reforms.  Nonetheless  I  feel 
that  the  improvements  this  bill  makes 
in  the  insanity  defense  do  not  suffi- 
ciently reform  this  area  of  the  law. 

In  the  wake  of  the  extensive  media 
coverage  of  the  Hinckley  assassination 
attempt  and  trial,  the  public  outcry 
for  changes  in  the  insanity  defense 
has  been  clear  and  sustained.  Unfortu- 
nately I  fear  that  the  reformed  stand- 
ard for  the  insanity  defense  in  S.  1762 
may  have  also  acuitted  Mr.  Hinckley. 
Under  the  standard  currently  in  S. 
1762,  Hinckley  would  have  to  be  ac- 
quitted if  he  "was  unable  to  appreciate 
the  nature  and  quality  or  the  wrong- 
fulness of  his  acts." 

Mr.  Hinckley  alleged  in  trail  and 
supplied  psychiatric  testimony  to  bol- 
ster his  contention  that  his  delusional 
relationship  with  an  actress  prevented 
him  from  appreciating  the  nature  and 
quality  of  his  act.  The  breath  and  am- 
biguity of  the  term  'appreciate."  still 
a  part  of  the  current  S.  1762  provision, 
allowed  Mr.  Hinckley  to  escape  culpa- 
bility for  deliberately  attempting  to 
kill  the  President.  The  jury  was  per- 
suaded that  his  behavior  was  suffi- 
ciently aberrational  to  prevent  him 
from  appreciating  the  nature  and 
quality  of  his  murder  attempt.  The 
former  president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Psyciatry.  Dr.  Abraham 
Halpem.  analyzing  the  Hinckley  case 
in  light  of  the  "appreciation"  test,  also 
concluded  that  the  test  in  S.  1762 
would  be  likely  to  acquit  Hinckley  if 
he  were  retried  under  its  standards. 

It  is  important  for  the  Congress  to  Itnow 
that  under  the  insanity  rules  proposed  in  S. 
1762.  the  trial  of  John  Hinckley  would  have 
taken  the  same  course  and  ended  with  the 
same  verdict  as  it  did  under  the  American 
Law  Institute  rule  employed  In  the  court  in 
which  he  was  tried.  The  same  members  of 
the  faculty  of  Harvard  Medical  School 
would  have  testified  that  he  was  "severely 
mentally  ill  and  that  brain  scans  show  that 
his  brain  is  slightly  shrunken  and  has  more 
folds  and  ventricles  than  is  usual  in  people 
his  age. "  The  same  University  of  Maryland 
professor  of  psychiatry  would  have  told  the 
jury  that  Hinckley  suffers  from  -process 
schizophrenia,  a  disease  marked  by  a  very 
severe  and  very  grave  course."  The  same 
Yale  University  psychiatrist  would  have  tes- 
tified that  Hinckley  has  a  major  "depressive 
disorder,  borderline  schizophrenia  and  para- 
noid personality  disorder"  The  same  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  psychiatrist  would  have 
informed  the  jury  that  the  defendant  had  a 
"Schizotypal  personality  disorder  with  re- 
gression under  stress  to  psychosis."  Thus  all 
the  defense  experte  would  have  testified  as 
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they  did  in  the  actual  trial,  that  Hinckley 
had  a  severely  abnormal  mental  condition 
that  grossly  impaired  his  understanding  of 
reality  rendering  him  unable  to  appreciate 
the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  rule  proposed  in  S.  1762  to 
"narrow  the  insanity  defense"  would  do 
nothing  to  lessen  the  tarnishing  of  the 
public  sense  of  justice  engendered  by  the 
typical  insanity  trial  in  federal  courts. 

Dr.  Halpem's  conclusion  is  bolstered 
by  the  experience  of  New  York  State 
which  has  had  a  test  remarkably  simi- 
lar to  that  found  in  S.  1762  for  the 
past  20  years.  Under  that  test,  ap- 
proximately 100  defendants— primari- 
ly accused  of  violent  offenses— have 
been  acquitted  by  the  insanity  defense 
each  year.  Nationwide,  over  1,000 
yearly  escape  conviction  by  pleading 
insanity. 

Under  my  amendment,  however.  Mr. 
Hinckley  could  not  be  acquitted.  My 
amendment  would  not  allow  Mr. 
Hinckley  to  argue  that  his  apprecia- 
tion was  impaired.  With  regard  to  in- 
sanity, Hinckley  could  only  argue  that 
he  lacked  the  state  of  mind  require- 
ment, the  mens  rea,  necessary  for  of- 
fense of  attempted  murder.  Since 
Hinckley  actually  intended  to  kill  the 
President,  an  act  he  referred  to  as 
"historic"  in  one  of  the  letters  he 
wrote  prior  to  the  attempt,  he  would 
have  been  guilty  of  the  offense.  Hinck- 
ley admitted  in  his  trial  that  he  in- 
tended to  kill  the  President,  but  con- 
tended that  he  "lacked  sulwtantial  ca- 
pacity to  appreciate"  the  wrongfulness 
of  his  acts. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  exhaus- 
tive pyschiatric  testimony  presented 
by  Hinckley  would  have  been  irrele- 
vant to  the  question  of  guilt.  It  would 
have  been,  however,  relevant  to  the 
question  of  sentencing.  This  alterna- 
tive to  insanity  reform  would  have  al- 
lowed a  separate  hearing  entirely  on 
the  subject  of  Hinckley's  mental  con- 
dition prior  to  sentencing.  The  judge 
could  then  have  modified  Hinckley's 
sentence  to  insure  that  he  received 
proper  treatment.  This  alternative  is 
not  harsh.  It  insures  that  someone  al- 
leging mental  impairment  gets  both  a 
chance  to  assert  that  the  mental  ill- 
ness prevented  him  from  conunitting 
the  crime  and  the  chance  to  receive 
hospitalization  and  appropriate  sen- 
tencing for  the  nature  of  the  impair- 
ment in  the  event  the  illness  did  not 
impair  his  intent  to  commit  a  crime. 

John  Hinckley  deliberately  chose 
the  only  six  exploding  (devastator) 
bullets  he  had  from  among  37  other 
bullets  when  he  loaded  his  pistol. 
With  the  specific  intention  of  killing 
the  President,  he  went  to  where  he 
knew  the  President  would  be  and,  in 
full  view  of  the  American  public, 
almost  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his 
purpose.  He  did  severely  wound  the 
President  and  three  other  persons, 
some  of  whom  are  not  likely  to  ever 
return  to  the  same  quality  of  life.  This 
event  is  primarily  responsible  for  our 


effort  to  reform  the  insanity  defense. 
Under  the  current  bill,  Hinckley 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  still  be  acquit- 
ted. Under  my  amendment,  Hinckley 
would  most  certainly  be  convicted.  At 
the  very  least,  we  should  insure  that 
our  effort  today  is  sufficiently  effec- 
tive to  change  the  result  in  the  Hinck- 
ley case. 

Generations  of  Federal  judges  have 
struggled  to  define  the  circumstances 
under  which  mentally  abnormal  of- 
fenders should  l)e  held  responsible  for 
their  conduct,  without  notable  success. 
As  Dr.  Abraham  Halpem,  the  distin- 
guished psychiatrist,  has  noted,  "in- 
sanity has  come  to  mean  anything 
anybody  wants  it  to  mean." 

The  traditional  insanity  defense  is 
both  a  legal  anachronism  and  a  con- 
cept ill-suited  to  modem  psychological 
theory.  It  presents  issues— important 
issues— that  are  not  susceptible  of  in- 
telligent resolution  in  the  courtroom 
environment.  Trials  in  which  the  in- 
sanity defense  has  been  raised  have 
often  degenerated  into  swearing  con- 
tests t)etween  opposing  teams  of 
expert  witnesses,  all  of  whom  are 
forced  to  translate  the  language  of  the 
psychiatric  profession  into  the  quite 
alien  language  of  the  legal  profession. 
It  is  this  attempt  to  marry  these  two 
incompatible  disciplines  that  has  cre- 
ated the  current  confusion. 

The  insanity  defense  evolved  princi- 
pally as  a  means  by  which  English  ju- 
rists could  avoid— in  a  legally  rational 
maruier- the  discomfiture  of  con- 
demning to  death  a  felon  who  was  so 
mentally  deranged  that  his  execution 
would  affront  ordinary  moral  sensibili- 
ties. As  Lord  Erskine  stated  in  the  ear- 
liest years  of  the  19th  century,  "delu- 
sion ...  is  the  true  character  of  insan- 
ity." Individuals  suffering  in  this 
manner  could  not  truly  be  considered 
"responsible"  in  the  legal  sense. 

Although  the  criminal  law  over  the 
years  substituted  imprisonment  and 
lesser  penalties  for  capital  punishment 
and  substituted  judicial  discretion  for 
mandatory  penalties,  the  insanity  de- 
fense, as  an  exception  to  the  ordinary 
consequences  of  criminal  conduct,  sur- 
vived the  former  strict  legal  require- 
ments which  it  has  been  designed  to 
avoid. 

Even  within  the  psychological  com- 
munity, the  insane  asylum,  which  once 
served  as  a  warehouse  for  the  crimi- 
nally insane,  has  become  just  a  brief 
steppingstone  back  to  the  street. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Congress 
has  never  enacted  legislation  on  the 
insanity  defense.  Its  development  has 
largely  been  left  to  the  courts,  particu- 
larly the  courts  of  appeals.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  present  defense  was  laid 
down  in  MNaghtens  case  (8  Eng.  Rep. 
718  (House  of  Lords,  1843))  in  which  it 
was  stated— 

To  establish  a  defense  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  it  must  l)e  clearly  proved  that  at 
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the  time  of  the  committing  of  the  act,  the 
party  accused  was  laboring  under  such 
defect  of  reason,  from  disease  of  the  mind, 
as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
act  he  was  doing  or,  if  he  did  know  it,  he  did 
not  know  he  was  doing  what  was  wrong. 

The  so-called  'right- wrong"  test  of 
insanity  posited  in  M'Naghten  has 
gradually,  but  steadily,  been  broad- 
ened over  the  years. 

Most  importantly,  the  M'Naghten 
test,  a  purely  cognitive  test,  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  volitional  test  stating 
that  an  individual  who  could  discern 
right  from  wrong,  yet  who,  for  reasons 
of  mental  disease,  could  not  control 
his  actions,  could  avail  himself  of  the 
insanity  defense.  As  it  came  to  be 
known,  the  "irresistible  impulse"  rider 
to  M'Naghten  inquired  into  whether 
an  offender  was  able  to  restrain  his  ac- 
tions once  having  been  shown  to  ap- 
preciate the  wrongness  of  such  ac- 
tions, see  Davis  v.  United  States,  165 
U.S.  373  (1897).  In  that  case  the  court 
held- 

An  accused  is  not  criminally  responsible  if 
his  unlawful  act  was  the  product  of  mental 
disease  or  defect. 

After  nearly  two  decades  of  inter- 
preting the  provisions  of  this  rule,  pro- 
visions whose  meanings  were  by  no 
means  widely  agreed  upon,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  in  1972  adopt- 
ed a  formulation  that  had  previously 
been  adopted  by  other  circuits. 

The  American  Law  Institute's  model 
panel  code  (section  4.01  proposed  offi- 
cial draft  1962)  stated  that- 
First.  A  person  is  not  responsible  for 
criminal  conduct  if  at  the  time  of  such  con- 
duct as  a  result  of  mental  disease  or  defect 
he  lacks  substantial  capacity  to  appreciate 
the  criminality  of  his  conduct  or  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Second,  The  terms  "mental  disease  or 
defect "  do  not  include  an  abnormality  mani- 
fested only  by  repeated  criminal  or  other- 
wise anti-social  conduct. 

It  is  this  language  that  serves  today 
as  direction  for  the  insanity  defense  in 
the  Federal  courts. 

With  widely  divergent  psychological 
theories  on  the  origin  of  behavior,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  standards  like  the  AU 
test  become  completely  unmanageable 
when  interpreted  by  different  psychi- 
atric experts  representing  opposing 
sides  of  a  legal  dispute.  Even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  adversarial  context  of  the 
courtroom,  psychiatrists  wage  academ- 
ic wars  over  questions  like  what  con- 
duct is  the  result  of  mental  disease  or 
how  individuals  learn  to  appreciate 
the  criminality  of  their  conduct. 
Adding  the  courtroom  atmosphere  to 
the  internecine  conflicts  of  the  field  of 
psychology  only  complicates  the  jury's 
task  of  making  fine  legal  distinctions. 
The  unfortunate  result  of  this  confu- 
sion is  that  some  individuals  are  able 
to  avoid  responsibility  for  committing 
heinous  crimes  by  exploiting  disagree- 
ments in  the  field  of  psychology.  Per- 
haps this  explains  to  some  degree  the 
reason  that  acquittals  on  the  grounds 


of  insanity  have  risen  to  more  than  50 
per  year  in  New  York  State— seven 
times  the  number  in  the  late  1960's. 

The  current  insanity  defense  has 
also  become  a  "rich  man's  defense." 
Only  the  wealthy  are  able  to  pay  a 
battery  of  expensive  expert  psychiat- 
ric witnesses  from  the  best  universities 
around  the  country  to  provide  testimo- 
ny likely  to  help  exculpate  the  defend- 
ant. The  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  spent  on  Hinckley's  defense  is 
an  excellent  case  in  point.  Less  well-to- 
do  defendants,  on  the  other  hand, 
often  lack  the  resources  to  hire  ex- 
perts to  provide  favorable  testimony 
and  must  instead  rely  on  court-ap- 
pointed experts  whose  reports  are 
available  to  both  sides  in  litigation. 
This  disparity  of  judicial  treatment 
and  results  also  argues  strongly  for 
change  in  the  defense. 

This  brief  introduction  about  the 
history  of  the  special  insanity  defense 
sets  the  scene  for  our  legislative  task- 
finding  a  legislative  solution  for  the 
unjust  consequences  of  the  lack  of  def- 
inition in  current  legal  policy.  Today  I 
am  introducing  this  amendment  to 
provide  a  foundation  for  our  consider- 
ation of  this  vital  topic.  My  amend- 
ment would  add  a  new  section  to  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  that 
would  read  as  follows: 

It  shall  he  a  defense  to  a  prosecution 
under  any  Federal  statute,  that  the  defend- 
ant, as  a  result  of  mental  disease  or  defect, 
lack  the  state  of  mind  required  as  an  ele- 
ment of  the  offense  charged.  Mental  disease 
or  defect  does  not  otherwise  constitute  a  de- 
fense. 

This  language  has  the  effect  of 
eliminating  insanity  as  a  special  de- 
fense, but  leaving  in  place  the  argu- 
ment that  a  defendant  could  not  be 
held  criminally  responsible  because  he 
lacked  the  capacity  to  form  a  wrongful 
intent,  which  itself  is  an  element  of  se- 
rious criminal  offenses.  This  demands 
a  little  more  explanation. 

Except  for  a  few  minor  offenses- 
such  as  parking  violations— there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  crime  per  se.  An  act  is 
not  in  and  of  itself  criminal.  For  in- 
stance, any  killing  is  not  murder.  A 
killing  only  becomes  murder  when 
each  element  of  the  carefully  defined 
criminal  offense  is  established  In  a 
court  of  law.  These  elements  of  a 
crime  have  developed  over  centuries  of 
Anglo- American  common  law  to  define 
which  individual  acts  endanger  the 
safety  and  survival  of  the  community 
and  require  society's  intervention  to 
protect  itself.  One  of  these  elements 
is.  in  nearly  every  Instance,  the  mens 
rea.  or  state-of-mind  requirement.  The 
current  Federal  code  states  that. 
"Murder  Is  the  unlawful  killing  of  a 
human  being  with  malice  afore- 
thought"—section  1111  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code.  The  mens  rea 
In  this  crime  requires  the  prosecution 
to  show  that  the  defendant  planned 
the  killing  in  advance  of  executing  It 


and  did  so  with  a  wrongful  motivation. 
Until  a  killer  is  found  by  a  court  to 
have  demonstrated  this  mens  rea.  he  Is 
not  a  miu-derer  subject  to  punishment 
for  first  degree  murder. 

The  amendment  allows  the  introduc- 
tion of  evidence  by  a  defendant  to 
show  that  he  did  not  posses  the  proper 
mens  rea  because  of  a  mental  disease 
or  defect.  In  other  words,  a  claim  of 
Insanity  is  only  valid  In  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding to  the  degree  that  the  defend- 
ant can  show  that  his  mental  condi- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  purported 
crime  negated  the  requisite  state  of 
mind  requirement.  In  the  case  of  first 
degree  murder,  the  defendant  might 
defeat  the  prosecution's  case  by  show- 
ing that  he  did  not  possess  adequate 
mental  control  of  capacity  to  mali- 
ciously plan  to  kill.  The  jiu-y's  delib- 
erations would  be  limited  to  the  same 
deliberations  undertaken  in  any  crimi- 
nal trial:  Did  the  prosecution  prove 
each  element  of  the  offense  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt? 

The  court  would  not  become  In- 
volved In  a  juridical  circus  with  "Ex- 
perts" trying  to  convince  the  jury  that 
the  defendant  would  appreciate  right 
and  wrong— the  M'Naghten  rule— or 
that  the  defendant  was  subject  to  an 
"Irresistible  impulse"— Davis  case  addi- 
tion to  M'Naghten— or  that  the  de- 
fendant's act  was  the  product  of 
mental  disease  and  that  the  defendant 
was  imable  to  conform  his  actions  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law— the  ALI 
test.  Instead,  the  jury  would  make  the 
same  strictly  legal  judgment  that 
juries  have  been  making  for  centuries: 
Did  the  prosecution  prove  each  ele- 
ment of  the  offense  beyond  a  reasona- 
ble doubt? 

Under  this  amendment,  the  "Insan- 
ity Defense"— I  put  that  in  quotes  be- 
cause, strictly  speaking,  there  would 
be  no  "Insanity  defense"  but  only  an 
argument  by  the  defendant  that  the 
crime  was  not  committed  because  one 
of  Its  elements;  namely,  mens  rea,  was 
absent— would  be  confined  to  legal 
Issues.  The  complexity  of  modem  psy- 
chological theory  with  its  unknowns 
would  be  irrelevant,  except  to  the 
degree  that  these  theories  might  shed 
some  light  on  whether  the  defendant 
demonstrated  a  mens  rea.  In  the  words 
of  Chief  Justice  Burger,  who  com- 
mented while  still  a  circuit  judge:  "No 
rule  of  law  can  possibly  be  sound  or 
workable  which  is  dependent  on  the 
terms  of  another  disciple  whose  mem- 
bers are  In  profound  disagreement 
about  what  those  terms  mean."— 
Campbell  v.  United  States  (307  F.  2d 
597.  612  (1962)).  This  bill  makes  con- 
tentions about  the  mental  state  of  the 
defendant  a  question  to  be  addressed 
within  the  legal  terms  of  the  state  of 
mind  requirements  of  any  criminal  of- 
fense. 

Perhaps  I  should  specifically  address 
what  this  means  about  burdens.  Cen- 
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turies  of  criminal  procedure  would 
continue  to  dictate  this  course  as  well. 
The  prosecution,  of  course,  has  the 
initial  burden  to  demonstrate  that 
each  legal  element  is  present  in  the 
act  that  is  purported  to  be  a  crime.  If 
it  fails  to  show  that  each  element  is 
present,  the  defense  could  move  for  a 
directed  verdict  before  it  even  presents 
its  arguments  and  the  court  would  be 
compelled  by  the  law  to  dismiss  the 
case. 

Once  the  prosecution  has  estab- 
lished that  the  elements  are  present, 
the  defense  makes  its  argument  that 
one  or  more  of  the  elements  are  not 
present  based  on  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Each  side  gets  one  more  chance  to  re- 
habilitate its  contentions  and  under- 
mine the  others  arguments  before  the 
jury  takes  over.  The  jury  must  decide 
if  the  prosecution  has  established  each 
element  of  the  offense  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt. 

Let  us  take  the  Hinckley  case  for  an 
example.  The  prosecution  presented 
probative  evidence  that  Hinckley  in- 
tended to  kill  the  President— which 
Hinckley  referred  to  as  a  historic  act" 
in  a  letter  recovered  after  his  arrest— 
and  that  he  planned  the  killing  in  ad- 
vance—Hinckley  even  went  to  the 
trouble  to  purchase  special  exploding 
bullets.  Unless  the  defense  could  have 
shown  that  Hinckley's  mental  condi- 
tion made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
plan  or  to  form  an  intent— facts  which 
the  defense  did  not  contest— Hinckley 
would  have  been  found  guilty  if  this 
bill  had  been  law  in  time  for  his  trial. 
Instead  Hinckley  was  allowed  to  con- 
tend that  he  "lacked  substantial  ca- 
pacity to  appreciate  criminality  *  *  * 
or  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law."  The  jury  in  Hinckley's  trial 
was  so  baffled  by  the  hours  of  psychi- 
atric testimony  that  they  acquitted 
him  on  this  standard. 

Current  criminal  procedure  handles 
perfectly  well  the  question  of  burdens 
of  proof  in  criminal  adjudications.  We 
have  no  need  to  alter  centuries  of 
precedents  on  that  subject.  We  need 
only  confine  the  scope  of  the  insanity 
defense  to  the  mens  rea  requirements 
of  any  criminal  offense.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  this  means,  in  effect, 
that  there  will  be  no  affirmative  insan- 
ity defense.  Instead  the  defendant  will 
be  able  to  argue  that  the  crime  was 
not  committed  because  its  state  of 
mind  element  was  not  proven  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt.  Since  this  bill,  in 
effect,  abolishes  the  insanity  defense, 
neither  the  defendant  nor  the  pros- 
ecution has  the  burden  of  proof. 

Upon  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  an  individual  committed 
the  prohibited  conduct  with  the  re- 
quired state  of  mind,  the  individual 
would  be  found  guilty  of  the  offense. 
At  the  time  of  sentencing,  however, 
the  court  would  hear  whatever  further 
psychiatric  testimony  was  available  to 
assist  it  in  determining  the  conditions 


under  which  the  defendant  would  be 
committed  to  a  prison,  mental  hospi- 
tal, or  some  other  facility. 

These  points  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment are  covered  very  concise' y  by  a 
letter  from  the  Attorney  General  en- 
dorsing this  title  of  the  Crime  Control 
Act: 

This  proposed  reform  of  the  present  in- 
sanity defense  would  strictly  limit  sanity 
issues  which  may  be  raised  at  trial  to  those 
bearing  upon  the  one  truly  relevant  mental 
element  involved  in  every  criminal  prosecu- 
tion: whether  the  defendant  had  the  mens 
rea  or  legal  state  of  mind  necessary  for  the 
offense.  .  .  .  Under  the  mens  rea  approach, 
psychiatric  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the 
defendant  did  not  know  right  from  wrong  or 
was  acting  in  response  to  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse would  be  irrelevant  and  inadmissible 
during  the  guilt  determination  phase  of  a 
criminal  trial.  Of  course  such  evidence  could 
be  admitted  during  the  sentencing  stage  if 
the  defendant  is  found  guilty. 

By  limiting  the  insanity  defense  to  the 
one  truly  legal  issue,  we  would  avoid  the 
miscarriages  of  justice  and  the  gross  devi- 
ations from  basic  rules  of  semantics  which 
occur  when  a  defendant  is  found  "not  guilty 
by  reason  of  insanity"  even  where  it  is  clear 
that  he  committed  the  offense  and  had  the 
requisite  legal  state  of  mind.  This,  we  be- 
lieve, is  the  cause  of  the  recent  public  out- 
rage over  the  verdict  in  the  Hinckley  case. 

Adoption  of  the  mens  rea  approach  would 
also  avoid  the  unseemly  "battle  of  psychiat- 
ric experts."  the  waste  of  Judicial,  prosecu- 
torial, and  medical  resources  and  the  unfair- 
ness arising  from  the  present  insanity  proce- 
dure. On  this  last  point,  present  law  favors 
well-to-do  over  economically  disadvantaged 
defendants.  Furthermore,  limitation  of  the 
insanity  defense  to  the  one  legal  issue— 
mens  rea— avoids  the  necessity  of  further 
complicating  the  law  by  shifting  burden  of 
proof  or  by  reducing  the  standard  of  proof: 
in  fact,  the  government  must  always,  under 
our  constitution,  bear  the  burden  of  proof 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  state  of 
mind  element  of  every  criminal  offense. 
(Letter  of  Attorney  General  William  F. 
Smith.  July  1.  1982.  128  Cong.  Rec.  S.  7869.) 

This  insightful  letter  from  our  At- 
torney General  restates  with  precision 
the  reasons  that  this  approach  is  the 
most  reasonable  way  to  solve  the  di- 
lemmas created  by  the  current  insan- 
ity defense  procedure. 

Finally,  permit  me  to  recount  a 
number  of  arguments  that  weigh  in 
favor  of  the  changes  in  this  amend- 
ment: 

Rrst,  those  individuals  suffering  the 
most  serious  forms  of  mental  disabil- 
ities are  unlikely  to  be  criminally  con- 
victed under  any  circumstance.  Such 
individuals  will  either  be  found  incom- 
petent to  stand  trial  in  the  first  place 
or  continue  to  be  acquitted  under  the 
proposed  amendment's  mens  rea  test. 
It  is  in  the  case  of  borderline  socio- 
paths or  antisocial  personalities  that 
this  test  differs  from  the  American 
Law  Institute  and  other  tests. 

Second,  it  has  become  very  difficult 
to  separate  mental  illness  from  envi- 
ronmental and  economic  conditioning, 
due  to  the  determinist  ideology  of  the 
20th  century.  The  objective  of  this 


proposal  is  to  keep  the  insanity  de- 
fense an  exception,  not  a  rule. 

Third,  the  present  insanity  defense 
is  an  imprecise  way  for  determining 
whether  individuals  ought  to  be  insti- 
tutionalized and.  if  so.  to  what  type  of 
institution.  My  proposed  change  would 
allow  this  question  to  be  faced  directly 
and  explicitly  by  the  court,  rather 
than  focusing  only  upon  some  elusive 
and  fluctuating  concept  of  responsibil- 
ity at  the  time  of  the  offense,  the 
focus  would  be  upon  insuring  proper 
means  of  treatment  of  the  underlying 
mental  problem.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, it  is  likely  that  the  number  of 
truly  abnormal  individuals  assigned  to 
traditional  prisons  would  be  reduced 
since  the  sentencing  options  of  the 
sentencing  judge  would  be  increased. 
This  would  keep  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  criminal 
court  and  not  pass  it  on  to  the  second- 
hand knowledge  of  civil  authorities. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  would  en- 
courage more  effective  use  of  profes- 
sional psychiatric  resources,  as  well  as 
legal  resources.  Highly  trained  psychi- 
atrist and  psychologists  could  devote 
more  of  their  time  as  clinicians  and  ad- 
visers, not  tying  up  their  valuable  tal- 
ents in  courtroom  battles. 

Fifth,  the  present  insanity  defense, 
it  has  been  suggested,  encourages 
juries  to  overlook  the  fundamental 
question  of  whether  or  not  defendants 
may  simply  not  be  guilty  by  virtue  of 
lacking  in  mens  rea. 

Finally,  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  important,  the  insanity  tests,  as 
they  have  become  increasingly  broad 
in  application,  have  undermined  sig- 
nificantly public  respect  for  and  confi- 
dence in  the  criminal  justice  system  as 
they  have  resulted  in  the  release  of  in- 
dividuals clearly  dangerous  to  society. 
Proponents  of  the  insanity  defense 
argue  that  there  is  no  need  to  change 
the  existing  insanity  defense  laws,  be- 
cause criminal  defendants  plead  insan- 
ity in  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  cases 
around  the  country,  but  the  number 
of  such  cases  has  been  growing  rapid- 
ly. In  addition,  the  insanity  defense, 
once  invoked  almost  exclusively  in 
cases  where  the  defendant  was 
charged  with  murder,  is  now  being 
used  in  trials  for  less  serious  offenses 
with  increasing  frequency.  The  most 
tragic  example  of  this  extension  is 
surely  the  use  of  the  insanity  defense 
in  cases  of  rape  and  child  abuse,  where 
repeated  acquittal  may  be  gained  on 
grounds  of  insanity,  for  offenses 
which  are  generally  held  as  crimes 
having  high  rates  of  recidivism  and 
low  rates  of  success  in  the  ability  to 
treat  and  cure  those  known  to  have  a 
tendency  to  commit  these  offenses. 

Mr.  President,  there  are,  in  my  opin- 
ion, few  legislative  acts  in  the  area  of 
criminal  justice  that  this  body  can 
take  that  will  do  more  to  restore 
public  confidence  in  our  system  than 


by  reforming  the  present  antiquated 
insanity  defense. 

The  proposed  amendment  would 
concentrate  trial  exploration  of  the 
defendant's  mental  state  in  the  sole 
area  in  which  it  is  legally  meaning- 
ful—the evaluation  of  the  necessary 
mens  rea— while  enabling  the  post- 
trial  process  to  concentrate  upon  the 
question  of  disposition  of  the  defend- 
ant, free  from  the  artificial  fetters  of 
evidentiary  rules. 

This  amendment  would  end  the  in- 
sanity charade  that  has  demeaned  the 
Federal  courts  too  long.  It  would  es- 
tablish an  effective  means  by  which 
offenders  could  appropriately  be  chan- 
neled into  either  the  punitive-correc- 
tional system  or  the  medical-legal 
system.  Most  importantly,  it  would 
insure  that  this  determination  took 
place  in  an  environment  that  is  suited 
for  making  it,  rather  than,  as  is  pres- 
ently the  case,  in  an  environment  in 
which  legal  and  psychiatric  questions 
are  confusingly  and  inappropriately 
interwined. 

There  is  among  psychiatrists  simply 
nothing  that  even  remotely  approach- 
es a  conserisus  on  what  constitutes  in- 
sanity or  on  how  such  a  condition  is  to 
be  medically  determined,  much  less  le- 
gally determined. 

To  emphasize  once  more,  the  pro- 
posed reform  of  the  insanity  defense 
would  promote  better  than  any 
present  insanity  defense  two  objec- 
tives that  are  critical  to  a  sound 
system  of  criminal  justice:  First,  it 
would  promote  the  integrity  of  the 
system,  and  promote  protection  of  the 
community,  by  insuring  that  individ- 
uals who  are  found  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense with  the  requisite  mens  rea  are 
treated  as  blameworthy  criminals. 
Second,  it  would  promote  genuine 
promise  of  rehabilitation  by  allowing 
the  court  to  focus  upon  their  legal 
guilt.  Nebulous  and  extraneous  issues 
would  be  removed  from  the  consider- 
ation of  each  of  these  questions.  For 
these  very  important  reasons,  I  strong- 
ly recommend  that  my  colleagues  sup- 
port this  most  crucial  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  bill  is  a 
carefully  crafted  bill,  it  is  a  compro- 
mise bill  where  people  on  both  sides 
have  tried  to  work  together  to  resolve 
the  differences.  Although  I  do  not  like 
the  application  and  approach  toward 
the  insanity  defense,  on  this  particular 
occasion,  I  really  believe  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  get  this  bill  passed  and  get 
it  through. 

I  believe  that,  sooner  or  later,  we  do 
have  to  address  this  issue.  We  do  have 
to  resolve  these  problems.  We  do  have 
to  face  the  problems  that  we  have 
here.  I  hope  we  do  that  sooner  rather 
than  later. 

I  understand  with  regard  to  this  bill 
that  this  carefully  crafted  compro- 
mise, in  which  I  have  played  a  part,  is 
extremely  important  in  the  overall 
hope  that  we  can  do  a  better  job  with 


regard  to  criminal  activities  in  this 
country,  especially  those  regarding 
violent  crimes. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield.  I 
notice  Senator  Mathias  is  here. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
any  time  on  it  other  than  to  suggest 
that  I  concur  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah.  I  agree  with  his  standard.  I  sup- 
ported that  standard  in  committee. 

I  compliment  him  on  what  I  think 
he  is  about  to  do;  that  is,  not  upset  the 
compromise.  I  hope  he  and  I  and 
others  who  share  the  view  he  has  ex- 
pressed today  will  be  able  to  add  that 
later  and  make  changes  along  these 
lines  in  the  insanity  d*»fense.  What  we 
have  in  the  bill  is  clearly  better  than 
what  exists.  I  think  ours  is  even 
better,  but  I  shall  not  press  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
agree  with  him  that  the  amendment 
in  the  bill  is  better  than  present  law. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  solve  instances 
like  the  Hinckley  matter.  My  amend- 
ment would  solve  those  problems  and  I 
think  still  be  compassionate  and 
humane  with  regard  to  those  who  do 
suffer  from  mental  illness  and  get 
them  the  treatment  they  need  without 
some  of  the  bizarre  approaches  to  the 
law  that  we  have  had  to  face  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Utah 
for  the  great  work  he  has  done  on  this 
crime  package  and  on  the  particular 
matter  before  us  now.  He  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  it.  Original- 
ly, the  Justice  Department,  I  believe, 
took  that  position.  The  Justice  De- 
partment now  feels,  after  study— as 
others  of  us  do— that  the  provision  we 
have  now  as  a  compromise  position 
may  be  preferable.  I  do  commend  the 
Senator  for  the  fine  work  he  has  done 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 
As  I  have  said  before,  he  and  Senator 
Laxalt,  Senator  Biden  and  I,  and  a  lot 
of  others  have  worked  hard  on  this 
bill.  I  do  not  want  to  upset  the  com- 
promise we  have  because  I  think  it  is  a 
major  step  forward  in  this  matter. 

THE  INSANITY  DEFENSE 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Hinckley  matter  and  other  recent 
cases  have  so  forcefully  demonstrated. 
Federal  law  concerning  the  insanity 
defense  is  in  desperate  need  of  reform. 
The  spectacle  provided  by  the  more 
highly  publicized  of  these  cases  hardly 
engenders  widespread  respect  for 
court  procedures;  indeed,  the  confu- 
sion that  presently  surrounds  the  Fed- 
eral insanity  plea  demeans  our  entire 
criminal  justice  system.  Despite  the 
great  significance  of  this  issue.  Con- 


gress has  never  before  enacted  legisla- 
tion concerning  the  insanity  defense, 
thus  leaving  development  of  the  doc- 
trine to  the  Federal  courts.  We  in  the 
legislative  branch  can  delay  action  no 
longer:  changes  are  necessary. 

Title  IV  of  this  bill  significantly  nar- 
rows the  Federal  insanity  defense; 
moreover,  it  places  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing insanity  where  the  burden  be- 
longs—on the  defendant  who  asserts 
the  plea.  Also  importantly,  this  title, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Federal 
system  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, insures  that  a  defendant  found 
not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity  re- 
mains in  custody  for  so  long  as  he  or 
she  presents  a  danger  to  the  communi- 
ty. Further,  title  IV  sets  out  proce- 
dures for  determining  a  defendant's 
competency  to  stand  trial,  and  pre- 
cludes opinion  testimony  on  the  ulti- 
mate issue  of  whether  a  defendant  is 
legally  insane.  All  of  these  changes  are 
the  result  of  very  extensive  hearings 
on  the  subject  conducted  up  through 
the  97th  Congress. 

Title  IV  limits  the  insanity  defense 
to  those  cases  in  which  the  defendant, 
as  a  result  of  severe  mental  disease  or 
defect,  was  unable  to  appreciate  the 
nature  and  quality  or  the  wrongful- 
ness of  his  acts.  Mental  disease  or 
defect  does  not  otherwise  constitute  a 
defense.  Thus,  the  highly  indetermi- 
nate irresistible  impulse  test  is  elimi- 
nated, as  are  claims  of  diminished  ca- 
pacity; the  focus  of  the  defense  is  re- 
turned to  the  fundamental  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  defendant  had  an 
understanding  of  his  actions.  Title  IV 
requires  defendants  to  prove  their  in- 
sanity by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence, so  that  society  may  be  fairly 
confident  that  those  who  are  exoner- 
ated have  clearly  satisfied  the  ele- 
ments of  the  defense.  For  those  who 
do  satisfy  the  defense,  the  title  does, 
at  long  last,  establish  a  Federal  civil 
commitment  procedure. 

The  reforms  embodied  in  title  IV 
help  move  the  Federal  insanity  de- 
fense into  accord  with  commonsense, 
and  constitute  a  major  and  necessary 
part  of  this  anticrime  package. 

HATCH  INSANITY  AKENDMENT 

I  absolutely  agree  with  Senator 
Hatch  that  current  Federal  law  on  the 
insanity  defense  seriously  weakens 
public  confidence  in  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  and  has  to  be  remedied. 
While  Senator  Hatch's  proposal 
makes  much  sense,  I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
reforms  as  already  embodied  in  title 
IV  constitute  a  tremendous  improve- 
ment over  present  law.  Title  IV  is  the 
product  of  many  hours  of  hearings  on 
the  insanity  defense  at  which  the 
views  of  the  most  eminent  legal  and 
psychiatric  experts  in  the  area  were 
fully  aired.  In  significantly  narrowing 
the  Federal  insanity  defense,  title  IV 
incorporates  some  of  the  best  thinking 
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on  the  subject  and  responds  to  recent 
case  law. 

S.  1762  as  reported  limits  the  insan- 
ity defense  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
defendant  can  prove  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  he  was  unable  to 


AMENDMENT  NO.  3648 

(Purpose:  To  modify  sentencing  procedure) 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  not  sure.  Mr. 
President,  just  how  far  we  can  get 
today  in  considering  these  amend- 
ments. I  shall  certainly  try.  For  that 


tions  or  a  combination  of  such  options  when 
applicable: 

••(A)  Probation  under  subchapter  B  of  this 
chapter  without  supervision  and  with  only 
such  conditions  as  are  required  by  that  sub- 
chapter. 

"(B)  Probation  under  subchapter  B  of  this 
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was  not  adequately  taken  into  consid- 
eration by  the  Sentencing  Conunission 
in  formulating  the  guidelines."  That  is 
going  to  be  a  very  difficult  proposition 
for  judges,  and  for  the  courts  in  gener- 
al, to  apply.  This  seems  to  require  that 
thp  .<!pntpnrinp   iiidffp  read   the  minds 


tions.  as  well  as  similarities.  The  judge  who 
hears  the  evidence,  sees  the  defendant,  the 
victim,  and  all  the  witnesses  and  has  the 
benefit  of  pre-sentence  and  psychiatric  re- 
ports has  the  best  information  about  the 
crime  and  all  the  parties  involved.  It  is  for 
that   obvious   reason   that   sentencing   has 

hppn  a  iiidiriRl  fimrtinn  under  the  rommon 


line,  unless  departure  is  warranted  on 
the  basis  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
offense  or  on  the  basis  of  information 
about  the  defendant.  If  it  is  a  heinous 
offense,  if  it  goes  beyond  the  normal 
crime,  the  judge  can  take  that  into  ac- 
count. That  would  oermit  the  euide- 
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on  the  subject  and  responds  to  recent 
case  law. 

S.  1762  as  reported  limits  the  insan- 
ity defense  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
defendant  can  prove  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  he  was  unable  to 
appreciate  the  nature  and  quality  or 
the  wrongfulness  of  his  acts.  Mental 
disease  or  defect  does  not  otherwise 
constitute  a  defense.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, the  "irresistible  impulse"  test, 
which  has  provided  so  much  confusion 
over  the  last  several  years,  will  be 
eliminated.  Under  S.  1762.  the  focus  of 
the  insanity  defense  is  returned  to  the 
specific  and  fundamental  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  defendant  had  an 
understanding  of  his  actions.  More- 
over, the  burden  of  proof  is  placed 
where  it  belongs— with  the  defendant 
who  chooses  to  assert  the  plea. 

Title  IV  also  takes  a  huge  step  for- 
ward by  insuring,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Federal  system  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  that  a  defendant 
found  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity 
remains  in  custody  for  so  long  as  he  or 
she  poses  a  threat  to  the  community 
at  large.  The  title  also  seeks  to  reduce 
the  battle  of  the  expert  psychiatrists 
by  prohibiting  opinion  testimony  on 
the  ultimate  issue  of  whether  a  de- 
fendant is  legally  insane.  All  of  these 
changes  are  desperately  needed. 

In  summary.  I  concur  with  Senator 
Hatch's  assessment  of  the  abysmal 
state  of  current  Federal  law  on  the  in- 
sanity defense,  and  I  ami  extremely 
glad  that  title  IV  contains  the  far- 
reaching  reforms  I  have  outlined. 
Thoughout  its  history.  Congress  has 
never  enacted  legislation  concerning 
the  insanity  defense;  in  my  opinion, 
title  IV  of  this  bill  is  long  overdue  and 
will  help  to  restore  public  respect  for 
criminal  court  procedures. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  statement.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2681)  was 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  The  Senator  from  Maryland 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  heretofore  proposed  four  amend- 
ments to  title  II  of  Senate  bill  1762. 
For  the  information  of  Senators,  these 
amendments  were  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  November  18. 
1983,  so  the  Senate  should  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  text  of  these 
amendments.  I  am  sure  they  are  en- 
graved on  the  heart  of  every  Member. 
They  deal  with  the  sentencing  system 
which  is  proposed  by  S.  1762  and  with 
the  clarification  of  the  legislative 
intent  of  the  bill. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2648 

(Purpose:  To  modify  sentencing  procedure) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  not  sure.  Mr. 
President,  just  how  far  we  can  get 
today  in  considering  these  amend- 
ments. I  shall  certainly  try.  For  that 
purpose,  I  first  call  up  amendment  No. 
2648. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
th: as),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Cranston,  pro- 
poses em  amendment  numbered  2648. 

On  page  34.  strike  out  lines  13  through  18 
on  page  36.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(a)  Factors  To  Be  Considered  in  Impos- 
ing A  Sentence.— The  court.  In  determining 
the  particular  sentence  to  be  Imposed,  shall 
consider— 

"(1)  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
offense  and  the  history  and  characteristics 
of  the  defendant; 

"(2)  the  need  for  the  sentence  imposed— 

"(A)  to  reflect  the  seriousness  of  the  of- 
fense, and  the  culpability  of  the  offender,  to 
promote  respect  for  the  law.  and  to  provide 
just  punishment  for  the  offense: 

"(B)  to  afford  adequate  deterrence  to 
criminal  conduct; 

•■(C)  to  protect  the  public  from  further 
crimes  of  the  defendant; 

"(D)  to  provide  the  defendant  with  needed 
educational  or  vocational  training,  medical 
care,  or  other  correctional  treatment  in  the 
most  effective  manner;  and 

"(E)  to  provide  restitution  to  victims  of  of- 
fenses; 

•"(3)  the  need  to  avoid  unwarranted  sen- 
tence disparities  among  defendants  with 
similar  records  who  have  been  found  guilty 
of  similar  conduct. 

"(b)  Application  of  Guidelines  in  Impos- 
ing A  Sentence.— The  court,  in  determining 
the  particular  sentence  to  be  Imposed,  shall 
consider— 

"(1)  the  kinds  of  sentences  available  under 
section  3551;  and 

■■(2)  the  kinds  of  sentences  and  the  sen- 
tencing range  established  for  the  applicable 
category  of  offense  committed  by  the  appli- 
cable category  of  defendant  as  set  forth  in 
the  guidelines  that  are  issued  by  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
994(a)(1)  and  any  pertinent  policy  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Sentencing  Commission 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a)(2).  that  are  in 
effect  on  the  date  the  defendant  is  sen- 
tenced. 

If  such  guidelines  or  policy  statements 
differ  from  those  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
commission  of  the  offense,  the  court  shall 
consider  only  the  less  severe  of  the  two.  The 
court  shall  impose  a  sentence  that  accords 
with  the  applicable  sentencing  guidelines 
and  policy  statements,  unless  the  court 
finds  that  departure  from  the  guidelines  is 
warranted  on  the  basis  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  offense  or  on  the  basis  of  information 
about  the  defendant.  In  the  absence  of  an 
applicable  sentencing  guideline,  the  court 
shall  impose  a  reasonable  sentence,  having 
due  regard  for  its  relationship  to  sentences 
prescribed  in  guidelines  applicable  to  similar 
offenses  and  offenders. 

"(c)  Consideration  or  Sentencing  Op- 
tions: Statement  or  Reasons  por  Imposing 
A  Sentence.— 

"(1)  The  court,  at  the  time  of  sentencing, 
shall  consider  the  following  sentencing  op- 


tions or  a  combination  of  such  options  when 
applicable: 

"(A)  Probation  under  subchapter  B  of  this 
chapter  without  supervision  and  with  only 
such  conditions  as  are  required  by  that  sub- 
chapter. 

"(B)  Probation  under  subchapter  B  of  this 
chapter,  with  supervision  by  a  probation  of- 
ficer and  with  only  such  conditions  as  are 
required  by  that  subchapter. 

"(C)  Probation  under  subchapter  B  of  this 
chapter  with  any  condition  or  combination 
of  conditions  authorized  under  that  chapter 
other  than  confinement  in  the  custody  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

"(D)  Probation  under  subchapter  B  of  this 
chapter,  with  any  condition  or  combination 
of  conditions  authorized  under  that  chap- 
ter, including  confinement  in  the  custody  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

"(E)  Imprisonment  under  sut>chapter  D  of 
this  chapter. 

The  court  shall  not  Impose  a  sentence  of  Im- 
prisonment unless  the  court  has  considered 
all  other  authorized  sentences  and  rejected 
such  sentences  as  Inadequate  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  sentencing  set  forth  in  section 
3553. 

"(2)  When  imposing  sentence,  the  court 
shall- 

""(A)  make  such  findings  as  are  necessary 
to  resolve  any  material  fact  in  controversy 
that  may  affect  sentencing,  parole,  or  in- 
prison  treatment  of  the  defendant; 

""(B)  impose  the  least  severe  appropriate 
measure  or  measures  necessary  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  sentencing,  as  set  forth  in 
section  35S3(a)  of  this  title;  and 

"(C)  state  on  the  record  the  reasons  for 
the  imposition  of  the  particular  sentence 
and  the  reasons  why  such  sentence  is  the 
least  severe  appropriate  measure  or  meas- 
ures. 

If  the  sentence  does  not  include  an  order  of 
restitution,  the  court  shall  include  in  the 
statement  the  reason  therefor.  The  clerk  of 
the  court  shall  provide  a  transcription  of 
the  court's  statement  of  reasons  to  the  Pro- 
bation System,  and.  if  the  sentence  includes 
a  term  of  imprisonment,  to  the  Bureau  of 
F»risons.". 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  as  its  goal  two  princi- 
pal provisions.  One  is  greater  flexibil- 
ity in  applying  the  guidelines  in  cases 
of  specific  individual  defendants.  The 
second  is  to  receive  the  punishment  of 
incarceration  for  those  who  most  de- 
serve it.  for  those  who  merit  it.  by  re- 
quiring the  imposition  of  the  least 
severe  appropriate  sanction  in  each 
case. 

Now.  on  the  first  question  of  greater 
flexibility,  the  bill  before  us  requires— 
it  does  not  authorize— it  orders  judges 
to  sentence  within  the  sentencing 
guidelines  to  be  established  by  the 
new  Sentencing  Commission,  with  a 
very  narrow  exception.  That  exception 
is: 

Unless  the  court  finds  that  an  aggravating 
or  mitigating  circumstance  exists  that  was 
not  adequately  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  in  formulating 
the  guidelines  and  that  should  result  in  a 
sentence  different  from  that  described. 

Now.  this  is  a  rather  tenuous  kind  of 
proposition,  "that  there  was  an  aggra- 
vating or  mitigating  circumstance  that 


was  not  adequately  taken  into  consid- 
eration by  the  Sentencing  Commission 
in  formulating  the  guidelines."  That  is 
going  to  be  a  very  difficult  proposition 
for  judges,  and  for  the  courts  in  gener- 
al, to  apply.  This  seems  to  require  that 
the  sentencing  judge  read  the  minds 
of  the  "Sentencing  Commission."  At 
the  very  least,  every  judge  presiding  in 
a  criminal  case  which  results  in  a  con- 
viction and  a  sentence  will  have  to 
delve  very  deeply  into  the  working 
papers  of  the  "Sentencing  Commis- 
sion" in  order  to  determine  whether  a 
factor  which  is  present  in  the  case 
that  is  Ijefore  the  judge  and  which  will 
justify  departure  from  the  guideline, 
either  more  strict  or  less  strict,  was 
adequately  taken  into  consideration. 
Of  course,  when  you  say  adequately 
taken  into  consideration,  that  becomes 
subjective  because  what  is  adequate  to 
one  may  not  be  adequate  to  another. 
If  the  judge  simply  decided  to  depart 
from  the  guideline  because  the  facts  in 
the  case  before  him  would  make  it 
unjust  to  adhere  to  the  guideline,  then 
he  would  be  committing  under  the 
law,  under  this  bill,  reversible  error. 

Now,  I  have  to  ask  Senators  this 
question:  If  that  is  the  result,  would 
not  that  distort  the  purpose  of  the 
sentencing  guidelines?  Because  unless 
the  purpose  is  to  impose  the  kind  of 
spurious  imiformity  which  I  men- 
tioned in  my  opening  statement  last 
week,  in  which  different  defendants 
and  different  crimes  are  treated  identi- 
cally for  the  sake  of  eliminating  dis- 
parity, now  this  provision  exalts  obedi- 
ence to  a  guideline  over  all  other 
values,  values  that  perhaps  should  be 
more  important  in  the  imposition  of  a 
sentence.  And  this  provision  is  one 
reason  that  I  refer  to  this  bill  as  creat- 
ing a  sentencing  machine. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  we  ought  to 
listen  very  carefully  to  the  judges,  to 
the  people  who  have  a  daily  experi- 
ence in  this  most  difficult  of  human 
activities,  the  sentencing  of  other 
humans. 

The  judges  are  men  and  women  who 
have  today  the  awesome  responsibility 
of  passing  sentence  on  those  defend- 
ants who  are  convicted  in  their  courts, 
and  I  think  many  of  them  have  mis- 
givings about  a  scheme  as  rigid  as  that 
which  is  proposed  in  the  bill.  One  per- 
ceptive commentator  from  the  bench 
is  Judge  Lois  Forer,  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia.  She 
has  written  a  book  entitled  "Criminals 
and  Victims:  A  Trial  Judge  Reflects  on 
Crime  and  Punishment." 

I  think  it  is  worth  taking  just  a 
minute  to  quote  briefly  from  that 
book.  She  says: 

In  the  complicated  relationships  among 
the  criminal  and  the  victim  and  society  no 
scheme,  regardless  of  how  sophisticated  the 
design  or  how  rigorously  and  undeviatingly 
it  is  applied,  can  provide  fairness  or  justice. 
There  must  be  a  human  mind  and  spirit 
that  can  weigh  and  assess  needs,  frailties, 
and  differences  among  individuals  and  situa- 


tions, as  well  as  similarities.  The  judge  who 
hears  the  evidence,  sees  the  defendant,  the 
victim,  and  all  the  witnesses  and  has  the 
benefit  of  pre-sentence  and  psychiatric  re- 
ports has  the  best  information  about  the 
crime  and  all  the  parties  involved.  It  is  for 
that  obvious  reason  that  sentencing  has 
l)€en  a  judicial  function  under  the  common 
law  for  more  than  a  thousimd  years. 

A  judge  operates  in  a  public  arena,  subject 
to  direct  criticism  from  the  parties  and  the 
press.  This  may  often  be  uncomfortable  for 
the  judge.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  assailed  as 
a  fool,  a  dupe,  a  well-meaning  bleeding 
heart,  a  hanging  judge,  a  chauvinist,  or  any 
of  the  other  epithets  that  are  hurled  at 
judges  whose  sentences  diplease  some  mem- 
bers of  the  press  or  the  community.  But  it  is 
far  better  to  have  the  responsibility— credit 
or  blame— placed  on  a  public  official  who 
makes  the  sentencing  decision  than  to  have 
these  decisions  made  by  a  nameless,  faceless 
bureaucracy  which  has  never  seen  the  crimi- 
nal or  the  victim  and  who  is  not  responsible 
to  the  public.  Nor  should  offenders  be 
denied  individualized  consideration. 

Now.  that  states  the  concern.  It  is 
stated  by  a  judge,  but  the  concern  is 
not  limited  to  judges.  There  are  many 
experts  in  the  field  of  criminology  who 
share  it.  For  example.  Prof.  Alfred 
Blumstein  of  Carnegie-Mellon  Univer- 
sity has  written  in  an  essay  entitled 
"Crime  Control:  The  Search  for  Pred- 
ators" that: 

As  the  research  on  selective  incapacitation 
begins  to  identify  the  patterns  ass<x:lated 
with  high  rate  offenders,  there  may  be  a 
tendency  to  move  to  the  creation  of  a  sen- 
tencing decision  machine.  Such  a  prospect 
should  be  viewed  with  alarm.  The  factors 
that  do  and  should  enter  into  the  sentenc- 
ing decision  are  far  more  numerous  and 
complex  than  can  be  captured  by  any 
simple  formula.  Rather  than  trying  to 
create  a  sentencing  machine,  research 
should  gain  insights  into  the  patterns  of  be- 
havior that  are  associated  with  the  most  se- 
rious offenders  and  in  turn  these  should  be 
communicated  to  judges  and  prosecutors.  If 
officials  insist  that  the  information  is  reli- 
ably and  completely  gathered,  they  will 
then  be  in  a  good  position  to  use  these  vari- 
ables. Most  importantly,  the  newly  validat- 
ed variables  will  hopefully  serve  to  displace 
some  of  the  less  valid  Indicators  that  pros- 
ecutors and  judges  currently  use  in  their 
private  sentencing  calculations. 

Professor  Blumstein  envisions  a 
system  of  guidelines  that  will  help 
judges  to  do  their  jobs,  but  that  is  not 
what  we  are  presented  with  in  this 
bill.  In  this  bill  we  have  a  guideline 
system  that  will  strip  judges  of  the  dis- 
cretion that  they  have  exercised  for 
centuries.  That  will  force  judges  to 
hand  down  sentences  that  are  less  in- 
dividualized, less  sensitive  to  the 
myriad  factors  that  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account  when  one  human  being 
orders  another  to  be  incarcerated  or  to 
be  fined  or  to  suffer  some  other  pun- 
ishment. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  I  offer 
will  allow  the  guidelines  to  become  a 
help  to  the  judges  rather  than  a  hin- 
drance. It  will  promote  the  perform- 
ance by  the  bench  of  this  particular 
duty.  The  amendment  would  direct 
the  judges  to  sentence  within  a  guide- 


line, unless  departure  is  warranted  on 
the  basis  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
offense  or  on  the  basis  of  information 
about  the  defendant.  If  it  is  a  heinous 
offense,  if  it  goes  beyond  the  normal 
crime,  the  judge  can  take  that  into  ac- 
count. That  would  permit  the  guide- 
lines to  do  what  they  ought  to  do. 
which,  by  definition,  is  to  guide,  while 
reserving  sufficient  flexibility  to  the 
judges  for  rational  sentencing. 

Moving  on  to  the  second  goal  of  the 
amendment,  let  me  refer  to  the  com- 
mittee report  on  S.  1762,  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  neutral  on  the  question  of 
reserving  incarceration  for  the  most 
serious  cases. 

Mr.  President,  it  is,  of  course,  lofty 
and  desirable  to  be  above  the  fray 
when  that  is  possible.  It  is  also  some- 
times safer  to  be  above  the  fray.  But 
in  this  case.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  the 
Senate  can  long  maintain  the  posture 
of  being  above  the  fray,  because  the 
Federal  prisons  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  explosion,  and  to  be  silent 
on  the  question  of  incarceration  is 
simply  to  invite  further  overcrowding, 
to  invite  unnecessary  friction  and.  I 
think  you  have  to  say,  to  invite  the 
possibility  of  a  prison  disaster. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion.  This 
is  a  matter  of  fact  with  which  we  have 
to  deal.  Statistics  tell  the  tale. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics,  the  number  of  State  and 
Federal  prisoners  rose  by  13,288 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1983.  I  did 
not  say  it  rose  by  13.288  in  1983.  I  said 
it  rose  by  13,288  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1983.  The  total  is  425,678  inmates. 

In  some  previous  years,  the  State 
prisons  expanded  faster  than  the  Fed- 
eral prisons,  but  this  is  no  longer  the 
case.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Jus- 
tice Statistics,  the  number  of  Federal 
prisoners  grew  at  more  than  twice  the 
rate  of  the  State  prisoner  increase 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1983.  As  of 
March  30,  1983,  there  were  31,537  pris- 
oners in  Federal  institutions,  which  is 
the  highest  number  since  the  Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics  began  to  keep 
records,  and  which  is  11 -percent 
higher  than  the  previous  year.  I  do 
not  have  the  current  statistics— so  far 
as  I  know,  they  are  not  yet  available— 
but  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics'  midyear  1983  figure,  there 
were  32.142  prisoners  in  Federal  insti- 
tutions. So  the  growth  rate  is  appar- 
ently continuing.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  particularly  troubling  in  view  of 
the  reported  decreases  in  crime  rates 
in  recent  years. 

In  fact,  the  Washington  Post  report- 
ed on  this  on  the  24th  of  October  1983 
in  a  story  headline  "U.S.  Crime  Rate 
Down  Sharply  in  1983."  1983  was  the 
second  year  in  a  row  that  the  FBI  has 
reported  decreases  in  the  number  of 
reported  crimes.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  there  is  a  similar  trend  in  the  vie- 
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timization  surveys  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics. 

However,  it  is  paradoxical,  as  the 
Post  notes,  that  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  reported  that  the  State  and 
Federal  prison  population  grew  by  4.2 
percent  during  the  same  period.  So  we 
have  the  phenomenon  that  the  rate  of 
crime  seems  to  be  going  down  and  the 
number  of  prisoners  seems  to  be  going 
up. 

We  know  that  Federal  institutions 
are  now  overcrowded  by  a  factor  of  25 
percent,  and  that  overcrowding  affects 
the  efficiency  and  ability  of  penal  in- 
stitutions to  perform  the  function  of 
rehabilitation.  I  do  not  know  if  crime 
rates  will  continue  to  decline,  but  we 
do  know  that  there  is  evidence  of  over- 
reliance  on  incarceration  as  a  criminal 
sanction.  Obviously,  there  are  times 
when  imprisonment  is  the  only  appro- 
priate punishment,  but  not  in  every 
case.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be  inappro- 
priate, and  in  all  cases  it  is  expensive. 

It  is  very  easy  for  an  outraged  citi- 
zen to  say,  "Lock  him  up  for  20  years." 
I  think  all  of  us  have  been  tempted  to 
say,  "Lock  him  up  for  20  years,"  upon 
hearing  of  one  crime  or  another.  But 
how  many  citizens  contemplate  that 
locking  him  up  for  20  years  is  impos- 
ing on  the  taxpayers  a  burden  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
computed  on  the  basis  of  about 
$12,000  per  year  "tuition"?  That,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  modest  sum,  by  the  current 
standards  of  prison  maintenance. 

There  are  a  number  of  Senators  who 
have  shown  a  very  sophisticated  un- 
derstanding of  this  very  important 
issue. 

I  note  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong)  introduced  a  bill 
which  is  known  as  Senate  bill  1644, 
which  would  attempt  to  limit  incarcer- 
ation to  those  cases  in  which  it  is  most 
appropriate. 

What  I  am  attempting  to  do  by  this 
amendment  is  to  do  the  same  thing,  to 
instruct  the  courts  to  impose  the  least 
severe  appropriate  sanction  and  to  in- 
carcerate when  no  less  severe  sanction 
is  appropriate. 

This  is  the  rule  that  has  long  been 
advocated  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. The  American  Bar  Association 
has  debated  it,  has  considered  it.  and 
has  adopted  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  not  only  has 
the  virtue  of  that  expert  opinion  but 
the  virtue  of  commonsense. 

So  I  urge  Senators,  particularly 
those  who  have  supported  the  Nunn- 
Armstrong  bill,  to  join  with  me  to  in- 
corporate this  commonsense  provision 
into  sentencing  reform  rather  than 
simply  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  be 
neutral  on  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  that  confronts  us  as  we  con- 
sider this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  objectionable  be- 
cause it  would  permit  the  sentencing 
judge  to  depart  from  sentencing  guide- 
lines any  time  he  feels  some  circum- 
stance of  the  offense  or  information 
about  the  defendant  warrant  such  de- 
parture. It  is  also  deficient  because  it 
clearly  imposes  upon  the  judge  the 
duty  to  consider  sentencing  in  a  lock- 
step  fashion  so  as  to  impose  the  least 
onerous  forms  of  probation  or,  as  a 
last  resort,  a  sentence  to  imprison- 
ment. The  judge  may  not  impose  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  until  he  has 
considered  all  other  sanctions,  namely, 
a  fine  or  restitution,  as  well  as  proba- 
tion, and  affirmatively  rejected  such 
other  sentences  as  inadequate  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  sentencing. 

By  contrast,  the  bill  provides  the  ap- 
propriate statutory  guidance  for  sen- 
tencing policy  to  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission. Hopefully,  this  systen;  will 
result  in  the  issuEince  of  reasoned  sen- 
tencing guidelines  to  be  applied  within 
relatively  narrow  ranges  so  as  to 
insure  fairness  and  eliminate  unwar- 
ranted disparity.  Admittedly,  general 
discretionary  guidelines  for  the  judici- 
ary might  have  some  improving  effect. 
However,  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  have 
long  felt  that  effective  sentencing 
must  incorporate  generally  binding 
guidelines  unless  the  judge  finds  "that 
an  aggravating  or  mitigating  circum- 
stance exists  that  was  not  adequately 
taken  into  account  by  the  Sentencing 
Commission  in  formulating  the  guide- 
lines and  that  should  result  in  a  sen- 
tence different  from  that  described." 
(See  18  U.S.C.  3553(b).)  Otherwise,  the 
guidelines  are  likely  to  become  merely 
advisory  information  for  the  judiciary 
to  accept  or  reject  based  on  each  indi- 
vidual judge's  view  of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  guideline  sentence.  If  we 
are  ever  to  reach  a  reasonably  consist- 
ent sentencing  process,  I  believe  we 
must  at  least  try— and,  if  necessary, 
fine  tune  later— sentencing  principles 
in  the  form  of  guidelines  and  policy 
statement  that  have  teeth  in  them. 
The  bill  as  drafted  best  enhances  that 
objective. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  point  of  view  that  each 
offense  and  offender  should  necessari- 
ly be  approached  from  the  lenient  per- 
spective. Obviously,  many  offenses  and 
offenders  naturally  impel'  a  decision- 
maker toward  minimum  sanctions  and 
a  hope  for  rehabilitation.  For  exam- 
ple, a  youthful  first-time  offender  con- 
victed of  a  nonviolent  crime.  There  are 
situations,  however,  that  are  so  hei- 
nous and  outrageous  that  society  must 
demand  that  departure  from  the  maxi- 
mum imposable  sentence  be  affirma- 
tively justified.  Mr.  President,  only  re- 
cently two  Federal  prison  guards  were 
murdered  by  repeat  killers  serving 
consecutive  life  terms.  I  do  not  know 
what  else  can  be  done  with  them— we 
do  not  seem  able  to  enact  a  death  pen- 


alty statute— but  I  find  it  totally  objec- 
tionable to  apply  presumptions  of  leni- 
ency to  these  cases  as  this  amendment 
would  philosophically  accomplish.  Our 
diligent  search  in  each  case  should  be 
for  the  "appropriate"  sentence  based 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  offender. 

This  amendment  should  be  rejected. 

I  might  say  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee considered  this  bill,  considered 
this  sentencing  provision,  and  has  fine 
combed  this  matter.  It  has  gone  over  it 
very  carefully. 

The  Justice  Department  is  in  accord 
with  the  position  taken  in  this  provi- 
sion of  the  crime  package  and  we  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  now  yield  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  usual 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  raises 
some  legitimate  points  and  makes  his 
case  well. 

What  we  are  about  here  after,  I 
might  add,  a  decade  of  arguing  about 
sentencing  procedures  that  exist  in 
this  coimtry  today,  is  in  fact  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  way  in  which  we 
approach  the  sentencing  process,  and 
to  the  extent  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  implies  that  he  is  absolutely 
correct,  and  to  the  extent  that  he 
argues  that  this  could  under  certain 
circimistances  increase  the  prison  pop- 
ulation, he  is  correct  about  that. 

But  let  me  tell  you  why  I  believe, 
after  having  worked  on  this  particular 
portion  of  this  bill  since  I  got  here  in 
the  Senate,  there  are  chances  we  have 
to  take  and  acknowledge  that  points 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
are  legitimate  at  least  to  the  degree 
that  some  of  them  could  come  to  frui- 
tion, namely,  increased  prison  popula- 
tion. But  I  would  argue  that  the  oppo- 
site is  just  as  likely  to  occur  and  that 
is  to  decrease  prison  population. 

Let  me  explain  just  very  briefly  how 
we  got  to  where  we  are  in  this  bill. 
Senator  Kennedy  and  myself  years 
ago  concluded  that  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious failures  of  our  sentencing  system 
was  that  it  was  based  upon  the  notion 
that  someone  would  be  incarcerated 
for  as  long  as  it  took  to  rehabilitate 
them  and  put  them  back  out  into  soci- 
ety, and  that  is  a  noble  notion  and 
idea  that  I  would  like  to  subscribe  to, 
if  we  were  able  to  determine  what  con- 
stituted rehabilitation,  when  it  oc- 
curred, and.  if  it  occurred,  why  it  oc- 
curred. 

But  as  we  found  out  over  a  long  ex- 
perience, we  do  not  know  how  to  reha- 
bilitate. I  would  argue  that  we  do  not 
make  enough  effort  to  do  that.  But 
even  beyond  not  knowing  how  to  reha- 
bilitate, we  are  not  even  sure  when  re- 
habilitation occurred  and,  when  it  oc- 
curred, we  did  not  know  why  it  oc- 
curred. We  do  not  know  if  it  is— not  to 
be  facetious— whether  they  saw  God, 
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whether  their  mother  passed  away 
and  that  so  affected  them  that  it  al- 
tered their  psyche  and  that,  in  turn, 
altered  their  behavior,  or  whether  it  is 
because  of  the  skills  they  learned  in 
prison,  learning  how  to  read  or  write 
or  fix  that  1948  Buick  they  keep  put- 
ting back  and  forth  together  in  most 
prisons.  We  just  do  not  know  why  it 
occurs. 

We  have  a  tremendous  amount  of 
testimony  over  the  years  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  on  the  question  of  re- 
habilitation and  what  it  means. 

So  there  is  a  fundamental  shift  here. 
We  found  that  what  we  had  under  the 
present  sentencing  system,  and  it  is 
just  kind  of  coincidental,  most  of  the 
people  who  wind  up  in  jail  are  people 
who  are  poor  and  people  who  are 
black  and  people  who  are  from  a  mi- 
nority, and  some  racists  among  us  will 
say  that  is  because  that  is  how  those 
folks  are.  In  fact,  you  could  say  all 
right,  let  me  accept  that  for  sake  of  ar- 
gument. Let  us  look  at  the  next  step, 
that  the  comparative  studies,  many  of 
which  have  been  done  and  I  will  not 
bore  the  body  with  them,  because  I 
made  this  argument  time  and  again  on 
the  floor,  the  comparative  studies  that 
say  all  right  take  a  white  middle-class 
guy  that  commits  the  same  crime  as 
the  black  economically  deprived  guy 
and  get  him  before  the  same  judge, 
and  it  turns  out,  by  and  large,  the 
studies  show  the  white  middle-class 
guy  gets  a  more  lenient  sentence  than 
the  black  guy,  and  you  know  that  is 
kind  of  disturbing. 

So  what  we  try  to  put  into  this  sen- 
tencing bill,  and  Senator  Kennedy  and 
I  compromised  out  an  awful  lot  of 
things  that  I  quite  frankly  would  like 
to  be  tougher  about  in  the  sentencing 
process,  we  compromised  out  so  that 
we  allowed  some  discretion  which  I 
was  not  inclined  to  give  any  increase 
so  that  there  would  be  some  discretion 
but  nonetheless  uniformity. 

Very  bluntly,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  he  quoted  two  very 
noble  judges,  and  one.  I  believe,  psy- 
chiatrist or  psychologist.  He  is  correct. 
If  we  believe  what  the  judges  said,  we 
would  not  be  here  on  the  floor.  If  I 
had  confidence  in  the  judges  being 
able  to  do  this  thing,  there  is  no  need 
for  us  to  be  here.  But  the  reason  we 
are  here  with  sentencing  is  we  do  not 
like  the  way  the  judges  are  doing  it. 

Now  some  judges  are  good  at  it; 
some  judges  are  bad  at  it.  But  if  we  are 
happy  with  the  way  the  judges  are  im- 
posing the  sentences,  that  is  the  best 
way  to  do  it,  I  agree.  If  every  judge 
was  a  Solomon  and  stood  before  us.  I 
have  no  problem  with  that. 

I  agree  that  that  judge  not  only  sees 
the  person,  as  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land says,  and  we  do  not  see  the 
person  as  we  pass  a  broad  law  here 
and  then  the  sentencing  commission 
further  refines  it— neither  the  sen- 
tencing commission  nor  Joe  Biden  nor 


Strom  Thurmond  see  that  victim  and/ 
or  defendant,  in  this  case  the  criminal- 
ly convicted  defendant. 

But  one  of  the  problems  we  found 
out  is  the  judge  sitting  there  does  see 
him.  We  find  out  judges  are  not  color 
blind  and  judges  do  not  leave  their 
baggage  at  home.  Judges  do  not  leave 
their  prejudices  at  home.  And  we 
found  there  is  significant  disparity  in 
how  the  judges  apply  the  sentences 
when  they  see  the  defendant. 

So  this  notion  that  if  you  see  the  de- 
fendant you  are  in  a  better  position  to 
be  able  to  know  what  is  right  or  wrong 
for  the  defendant  and  right  or  wrong 
for  society  sound  very  reasonable, 
except  the  past  several  decades  of  his- 
tory—and I  would  suggest  longer  than 
that— indicate  that  it  does  not  work  all 
that  well. 

I  will  speak  to  a  second  point  the 
Senator  raised.  He  said  somewhere 
along  the  line  a  judge  may  come  up 
and  say.  "Look.  I  have  got  to  deviate 
from  these  guidelines."  I  understand 
they  are  only  guidelines.  He  can  al- 
ready deviate  from  them. 

The  committee  did  not  accept  the 
Biden  proposal  which  says:  "Same 
time  for  the  same  crime.  Jack.  Bam, 
you  go  to  jail  if,  in  fact,  it  is  a  crime 
that  warrants  incarceration." 

They  did  not  like  that,  so  they  said: 
"Okay,  let's  have  some  flexibility 
here." 

Well,  flexibility  was  a  guideline  and 
then  we  have  within  the  guidelines 
which  are  broader,  we  have  a  further 
flexibility.  A  judge  can  deviate  from 
the  guideline. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  is 
disturbed  that  the  court  would  be  re- 
quired, in  his  deviation  from  the 
guideline,  to  find  that  'An  aggravating 
or  mitigating  circumstance  extends 
beyond  that  which  was  not  adequately 
taken  into  consideration. " 

I  assume  that  worries  him  that  it 
puts  an  extra  burden  on  the  judge  to 
know  what  in  fact  was  or  was  not 
taken  into  consideration.  Well,  that  is 
a  problem  with  judges,  among  others. 
They  do  not  know  the  law  sometimes. 
I  do  not  consider  it  any  burden  at  all 
when  this  law  passes  and  the  guide- 
lines are  issued  by  the  Commission  for 
every  judge  to  have  required  home- 
work to  memorize  the  guidelines,  to 
know  them,  to  know  the  details  of 
them.  If  it  is  a  two-page  report,  read  it. 
If  it  is  a  5,000-page  report,  read  it.  I 
like  judges  doing  homework.  Why 
should  they  not  know? 

So  If  the  Senator  is  implying  it  is  a 
burden  for  a  judge  to  have  to  know 
whether  or  not  that  factor  was  taken 
into  consideration.  I  do  not  consider 
that  a  burden  at  all.  It  is  a  burden  for 
a  judge  in  a  complicated  antitrust 
case— and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
and  I  tend  to  agree  on  that  issue— to 
know  the  details  and  complexity  of 
antitrust  law.  We  understand  the 
judge    should    have    that    burden.    I 


think  it  is  no  burden  for  the  judge  to 
understand  the  guidelines. 

Next.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that 
if.  in  fact,  the  guidelines  were  adhered 
to  and,  further,  the  guidelines  come 
down  with  all  of  what  we  expect— in- 
carceration only  for  violent  crime  or 
primarily  for  violent  crime— then  we 
will  maybe  reduce  the  prison  popula- 
tion because  judges  in  Philadelphia, 
an  area  I  know  well,  in  Baltimore, 
which  I  know  less  well  but  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  knows  very  well,  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  which  I  know  very 
well,  judges  will  not  now  under  the 
guidelines  hopefully,  be  able  to  put 
people  in  jail  for  nonviolent  offenses 
when  there  is  an  alternative  suggested 
by  the  commission,  which  a  lot  of 
judges  do  now. 

So  the  Senator  worries  that  what  is 
going  to  happen,  with  the  guidelines 
putting  emphasis  on  imprisonment  for 
violent  offenders,  what  is  going  to 
happen  is  that  is  going  to  increase  the 
prison  population.  I  would  argue  it  is 
just  as  likely  the  guidelines  will  reduce 
prison  population  because  the  guide- 
lines, hopefully,  will  be  such  that  they 
say,  for  nonviolent  offenses,  maybe  it 
is  not  such  a  good  idea  to  put  someone 
in  jail.  So  if  now  a  judge  wants  to  put 
someone  in  jail  for  a  nonviolent  of- 
fense, and  it  is  not  within  the  guide- 
lines, the  judge  is  taking  a  chance  that 
he  could  have  reversible  error.  I  would 
argue  that  this  is  an  equalizer,  a  posi- 
tive equalizer. 

The  last  point  I  would  like  to  make— 
and  obviously  there  is  much  more  to 
say  because  the  points  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  raises  are  important 
and  they  are  significant— the  last 
point,  though,  I  would  like  to  speak  to, 
and  I  will  only  do  it  for  a  moment,  is 
this  notion  of  additional  prisons.  He  is 
absolutely  right  the  $12,000  college 
tuition  for  a  Federal  prisoner  is  not 
cheap— probably  it  is  closer  to  $30,000 
a  year  depending  on  how  you  add  it 
up.  It  is  a  big  ticket  item. 

But  I  would  argue  that  life  is  a 
matter  of  alternatives.  One  of  the  al- 
ternatives we  are  faced  with  here  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  pay 
the  price  to  keep  violent  people  off  the 
street.  Now  if  a  society's  judgment  is 
that  the  price  is  not  worth  it,  then  I 
would  argue,  fine,  do  not  do  it.  vote 
those  of  us  out  of  office  who  think  we 
must  pay  to  keep  the  violent  person 
off  the  street.  But  I  want  to  conclude 
that  point  by  saying  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  this  will  increase  prison  popula- 
tions, because  the  guidelines  will  in- 
hibit judges  from  putting  nonviolent 
offenders  in  jail  as  opposed  to  encour- 
aging that,  but  it  will  encourage  them 
to  put  the  violent  offender  in  jail. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Mathias  has  two  purposes:  First,  to 
provide  the  sentencing  judge  with  a 
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large  number  of  options  from  which 
he  can  select  an  appropriate  penalty 
for  the  defendant  before  him,  and, 
second,  to  make  sure  that  the  least 
severe  appropriate  sentence  is  in  fact 
imposed.   Both   of   these   are  proper 


But  the  present  sentencing  mess 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  what  is  des- 
perately needed  in  sentencing  reform 
at  the  present  time  is  a  statutory 
scheme  that  encourages— and  that  will 
actually  result  in— greater  uniformity 


the  defendant  pay  a  fine  and  serve 
evenings  and  weekends  in  prison.  For 
certain  offenders,  this  may  be  far 
more  punitive  than  a  light  prison  sen- 
tence. Title  II  does  away  with  the  idea 
that  "probation"  means  the  absence  of 
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S.  1762,  but  in  similar  sentencing  reform 
legislation  in  past  Congresses.  These  include 
retention  of  parole,  and  thus  of  the  concept 
of  indeterminate  sentencing;  placing  the 
function  of  promulgation  of  sentencing 
guidelines  in  the  Judicial  Conference  rather 
than  in  an  Independent  Sentencing  Commis- 


the  pipeline  of  criminal  justice.  Rather  you 
stand  apart,  with  a  different  purpose  and 
thus  a  different  perspective.  The  Pramers  of 
our  Constitution  recognized  the  judicial 
branch  as  separate  so  as  to  give  reality  to 
the  guiding  principle  that  we  are  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  not  of  men. 

iirwiln   ityAnac   fulfill   Q   conorat^  anri  nninllp 
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delays  exact  a  second  penalty 
ready  marred  by  crime. 

Judges  have  a  special  place  in  the  minds 
of  citizens.  You  stand  as  guarantors  of  fair- 
ness in  our  society.  And  so  you  often  bear 
the  blame  for  the  cumbersome  and  costly 
procedures  of  the  justice  system. 

nisnarate  sentences  also  undermine  public 
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large  number  of  options  from  which 
he  can  select  an  appropriate  penalty 
for  the  defendant  before  him.  and, 
second,  to  make  sure  that  the  least 
severe  appropriate  sentence  is  in  fact 
imposed.  Both  of  these  are  proper 
goals  for  sentencing  reform.  I  must 
oppose  the  amendment,  however,  be- 
cause title  II  already  incorporates 
these  purposes  to  the  maximum  prac- 
ticable extent  consistent  with  the 
overriding  purpose  of  eliminating  un- 
warranted disparity  and  uncertainly  in 
sentencing. 

The  Senator  agrues  that  the  pro- 
posed bill  will  bind  Federal  judges  to 
the  sentences  prescribed  by  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  guidelines  and 
that  occasionally  the  guidelines  will 
not  provide  a  sentence  appropriate  to 
a  particular  case.  The  amendment  is 
intended  to  provide  the  judge  with  au- 
thority to  depart  from  the  guidelines 
in  such  cases. 

However,  title  II  presently  provides 
just  this  authority.  Section  3553(b) 
permits  the  court  to  depart  from  the 
guidelines  in  cases  where  an  aggravat- 
ing or  mitigating  factor  exists  that  was 
not  adequately  considered  by  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  sentencing  guidelines.  The 
court  is  required  by  section  3553(c)  to 
state  the  rationale  for  its  selection  of 
penalties  and.  where  the  sentence  is 
outside  of  the  guidelines,  to  set  forth 
the  specific  reason  for  imposing  that 
particular  sentence. 

On  review,  the  court  of  appeals  is  re- 
quired to  accept  the  trial  court's  find- 
ings unless  it  finds  them  to  be  clearly 
erroneous.  And  further,  in  cases  where 
the  sentence  is  outside  of  the  guide- 
lines, the  appellate  court  must  find 
the  sentence  to  be  unreasonable  in 
light  of  all  the  factors  to  be  considered 
by  the  trial  court  in  imposing  a  sen- 
tence and  in  light  of  the  reasons  given 
by  the  trial  court  in  support  of  its  de- 
cision (section  3472(d)). 

These  provisions  of  title  II  clearly 
indicate  that  the  trial  judges  are  not 
locked  into  the  guidelines  in  cases 
where  the  prescribed  sentences  are  not 
appropriate.  The  appellate  courts  are 
required  to  give  due  regard  to  the  deci- 
sion and  the  justification  of  the  trial 
court  to  go  outside  the  guidelines. 

I  must  add  that  to  give  any  greater 
deference  to  the  trial  judges  in  the 
area  of  sentencing  would  defeat  one  of 
the  primary  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion—namely, the  elimination  of  the 
unwarranted  disparity  in  sentencing 
due  to  the  present  failure  of  Federal 
judges  to  sentence  similarly  situated 
defendants  with  any  semblance  of  con- 
sistency. Title  II  provides  a  framework 
for  sentencing  decisions  and  also  per- 
mits judges  to  impose  appropriate  pen- 
alties in  those  cases  where  the  guide- 
lines will,  as  any  guidelines  sometimes 
must,  fail  to  give  a  pertinent  factor 
adequate  weight. 


But  the  present  sentencing  mess 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  what  is  des- 
perately needed  in  sentencing  reform 
at  the  present  time  is  a  statutory 
scheme  that  encourages— and  that  will 
actually  result  in— greater  uniformity 
in  sentencing.  When  a  judge  departs 
from  the  recommended  sentences,  the 
burden  should  be  on  him  to  justify  his 
decision.  This  is  what  title  II  will  ac- 
complish. 

The  second  part  of  the  proposed 
amendment  requires  the  judge  to  pro- 
ceed in  lockstep  fashion  through  all  of 
the  sentencing  alternatives,  from  un- 
supervised probation  up  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment,  in  order  to  make  cer- 
tain that  a  term  of  imprisorunent  is 
imposed  only  when  all  other  alterna- 
tives have  been  rejected  as  inappropri- 
ate. Again.  I  agree  with  the  general 
thrust  of  this  amendment,  but  again  I 
say  that  the  proposed  bill  already  ac- 
complishes this  purpose  without  sacri- 
ficing the  guidelines  system  that  is 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  gross  dis- 
parity in  sentencing  under  existing 
law.  Section  3553  requires  the  judge  to 
consider  the  kinds  of  available  sen- 
tences in  general  and  the  specific  sen- 
tences recommended  in  the  guidelines 
and  to  state  the  reasons  for  each  sen- 
tence imposed.  In  turn,  section  994. 
which  sets  forth  the  duties  of  the  new 
Sentencine  Commission,  contains  a 
series  of  directives  to  the  Commission 
concerning  the  formulation  of  the  sen- 
tencing guidelines.  Section  994(j).  for 
example,  directs  the  Commission  to 
"insure  that  the  guidelines  reflect  the 
general  apprapriateness  of  imposing  a 
sentence  other  than  imprisonment 
where  the  defendant  is  a  first  offender 
and  the  crime  is  not  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence or  an  otherwise  serious  offense." 
Section  994(i)  directs  the  Commission 
to  insure  that  the  guidelines  do  not 
prescribe  prison  terms  where  rehabili- 
tation is  the  appropriate  purpose  of 
sentencing. 

However,  we  all  recognize  that  im- 
prisonment is  very  appropriate  for 
many  repeat  offenders,  for  profession- 
al criminals,  and  for  those  convicted  of 
major  drug  offenses  and  violent  or  se- 
rious crimes.  It  would  be  an  empty  ges- 
ture in  cases  involving  these  crimes  to 
require  the  courts  to  consider  formally 
each  sentencing  alternative  from  the 
most  lenient  to  the  most  severe.  In 
fact,  title  II  directs  the  Sentencing 
Commission  to  recommend  stiff  prison 
terms  for  such  offenders.  See  for  ex- 
amples section  994  (h).  (1).  (j),  and  (1). 

Finally.  I  believe  that  underlying 
this  amendment  there  is  an  assump- 
tion that  imprisonment  is  by  defini- 
tion "severe"  and  that  any  penalty 
other  than  imprisonment  is  something 
less  than  severe.  This  assumption 
overlooks  the  wide  range  of  sentencing 
alternatives  authorized  by  title  II. 
Thus,  in  a  given  case,  the  Sentencing 
Commission  may  recommend  a  penal- 
ty of  probation  with  conditions  that 


the  defendant  pay  a  fine  and  serve 
evenings  and  weekends  in  prison.  For 
certain  offenders,  this  may  be  far 
more  punitive  than  a  light  prison  sen- 
tence. Title  II  does  away  with  the  idea 
that  "probation"  means  the  absence  of 
punishment.  Under  this  bill,  probation 
may  be  subject  to  conditions  and  fines 
in  order  to  permit  the  courts  to  fash- 
ion sentences  that  are  appropriate  to 
each  convicted  offender. 

The  Senator's  amendment  also  adds 
language  requiring  the  sentencing 
judge  to  consider  restitution  as  an 
option  in  each  case.  This  language  is 
not  necessary  because  section  3553  (c) 
and  (d)  and  section  3556  of  title  II  al- 
ready provide  the  authority  for  impos- 
ing a  restitution  requirement  on  the 
defendant.  In  fact,  if  the  court  does 
not  order  restitution,  the  court  is  re- 
quired by  these  sections  to  include  a 
statement  explaining  why  restitution 
was  not  ordered.  Clearly,  this  encour- 
ages the  courts  to  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  restitution  in  each  criminal 
case.  Because  this  amendment  regard- 
ing restitution  adds  no  more  than 
what  title  II  already  includes,  the 
amendment  is  urmecessary. 

In  sum,  the  substance  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  already  reflected 
in  title  II.  Insofar  as  the  proposed 
amendment  goes  further  than  title  II 
in  freeing  Federal  judges  from  the 
framework  of  the  sentencing  guide- 
lines, however,  the  amendment  seri- 
ously detracts  from  the  main  purpose 
of  title  II  and  the  guidelines  system— 
that  is,  to  eliminate  the  present  un- 
warranted disparity  in  the  sentences 
imposed  by  the  Federal  courts.  The 
amendment  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter 
from  the  Justice  Department  opposing 
this  Mathias  amendment  suid  the 
other  two,  which  I  understand  he  will 
offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  Justice. 
OmcE  or  Legislative  Attairs. 
Wcuhington.  D.C.,  October  27,  1983. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
Chainnan,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  to  express  the 
strenuous  objection  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  a  package  of  amendments  that  we 
have  been  advised  Senator  Mathias  intends 
to  offer  to  the  comprehensive  sentencing 
reform  title  of  S.  1762.  Title  II  of  S.  1762 
represents  a  consensus  regarding  sentencing 
reform  that  Is  the  product  of  more  than  a 
decade's  effort.  These  amendments  either 
strike  or  drastically  alter  certain  core  con- 
cepts of  this  consensus  sentencing  package. 

The  proposals  incorporated  in  these 
amendments  are  ones  to  which  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  has  given  full  consideration 
and  has  rejected  not  only  in  the  context  of 


S.  1762,  but  in  similar  sentencing  reform 
legislation  in  past  Congresses.  These  include 
retention  of  parole,  and  thus  of  the  concept 
of  indeterminate  sentencing:  placing  the 
function  of  promulgation  of  sentencing 
guidelines  in  the  Judicial  Conference  rather 
than  in  an  Independent  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion: a  wholesale  revision  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  govern  the  scope  and  con- 
tent of  sentencing  guidelines.  Including  an 
instruction  to  the  Commission  to.  in  effect, 
reconunend  imprisonment  only  as  a  last 
resort:  and  establishment  of  further  legal 
barriers  to  imposition  by  judges  of  sen- 
tences of  imprisonment  even  for  violent  of- 
fense and  irrespective  of  whether  such  sen- 
tences are  deemed  appropriate  under  sen- 
tencing guidelines. 

The  strong  bipartisan  support  for  the 
comprehensive  sentencing  reform  package 
of  Title  II  of  S.  1762  is  well  deserved.  We 
strongly  urge  that  these  amendments  be  de- 
feated so  that  S.  1762's  much  needed  con- 
sensus sentencing  reform  package  remains 
intact. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  A.  McConnell. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  view  of  the 
Justice  Department  is  in  line  with  the 
committee  view. 

I  might  say  on  this  particular  Ma- 
thias amendment  in  the  committee,  I 
just  looked  up  the  report,  the  conunit- 
tee  voted  15  to  2  against  this  amend- 
ment in  the  committee. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  James  K.  Stewart.  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice, 
made  an  interesting  speech  at  the 
Conference  of  State  Chief  Justices  and 
the  Conference  of  State  Court  Admin- 
istrators in  which  he  praised  the  vol- 
untary guidelines  which  have  been  so 
criticized  by  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  believe  that  if  the  majority 
of  the  committee  would  read  Mr. 
Stewart's  remarks,  it  would  be  illumi- 
nating. 

I  offer  that  for  the  Record,  as  well 
as  remarks  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  William  French 
Smith,  on  alternatives  to  incarcer- 
ation, which  I  think  are  pertinent  to 
this  debate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Honorable  James  K.  Stewart. 
Director,  National  Institute  of  Justice. 
U.S.  Department  or  Justice 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  participating 
in  the  1983  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Chief  Justices.  It  is  an  honor  to  be 
the  first  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of   Justice   to   address   your   distinguished 
group. 

As  a  career  police  official  who  rose  to 
chief  of  detectives  in  Oakland.  I  bring  to  the 
job  of  institute  director  a  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  consequences  of  crime  control 
policy.  I've  seen  what  happens  when  policy 
collides  with  reality  on  the  streets. 

As  justices  you  view  the  parade  of  cases 
that  pass  before  you  from  a  different  van- 
tage point.  Judges  are  not  one  more  valve  in 


the  pipeline  of  criminal  justice.  Rather  you 
stand  apart,  with  a  different  purpose  and 
thus  a  different  perspective.  The  Pramers  of 
our  Constitution  recognized  the  judicial 
branch  as  separate  so  as  to  give  reality  to 
the  guiding  principle  that  we  are  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  not  of  men. 

While  judges  fulfill  a  separate  and  unique 
function,  you  and  I  also  recognize  that  all 
parts  of  the  criminal  justice  system  are 
highly  interdependent.  The  effects  of 
changes  in  one  area  ripple  throughout  the 
system.  And  the  scarce  resources  available 
must  be  shared  throughout  the  separate 
units  of  our  justice  system. 

The  pressures  of  change  and  constrained 
resources  make  communication  within  the 
justice  system  more  important  than  ever 
before.  That  is  why  I  particularly  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  today  to 
begin  what  I  hope  will  be  continuing  dialog 
between  the  National  Institute  of  Justice 
and  the  Chief  Justices. 

Since  its  inception  in  the  early  1970's.  the 
Conference  of  Chief  Justices  has  taken  an 
increasingly  active  role  in  influencing  na- 
tional policy  affecting  State  Courts.  Today 
your  insights  are  particularly  powerful  and 
necessary. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  committed 
to  revitalizing  state  and  local  leadership  in 
fighting  crime  and  improving  our  nation's 
delivery  of  justice.  We  look  to  the  great  lab- 
oratories of  the  individual  state,  as  Justice 
Brandeis  referred  to  them  50  years  ago.  to 
foster  progress  and  to  help  guide  our  search 
for  policies  and  practices  that  can  better 
serve  the  American  people. 

The  President  also  recognizes  your  special 
role  and  the  insights  you  have  into  the  com- 
plexities of  crime  and  justice.  That  is  why 
he  appointed  Justice  Cameron  of  Arizona,  a 
member  of  your  Conference,  and  Justice 
Richardson  of  California,  to  serve  on  the 
Advisory  Board  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice.  These  distinguished  justices  provide 
the  valuable  judicial  perspective  and  advice 
that  is  helping  us  create  a  more  policy-rele- 
vant research  policy. 

In  addition  to  the  counsel  of  our  Advisory 
Board,  the  Institute  has  actively  sought  the 
direct  input  of  state  and  local  practitioners 
in  other  ways.  For  the  first  time  ever,  the 
Institute  has  conducted  hearings  at  confer- 
ences of  major  criminal  justice  associations, 
including  the  American  Bar  Association,  to 
help  identify  areas  of  research  inquiry. 

We  have  learned  of  the  problems  you  face 
in  dealing  with  the  realities  of  crime.  The 
testimony,  much  of  the  best  of  it  from 
judges,  has  helped  us  to  understand  the 
questions  policy  makers  faced  and  design  re- 
search that  will  focus  on  helping  to  answer 
those  concerns. 

Certainly  a  major  concern  expressed  by 
Judges  is  public  perception  of  the  courts. 
Our  justice  system  requires  public  support. 
But  public  opinion  polls  show  that  support 
has  been  eroding. 

Citizens  see  their  lives  increasingly  re- 
stricted and  regulated  by  crime.  What  can 
be  done?  According  to  recent  polls,  the 
public  answer  Is  to  punish  criminals  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  law.  Yet  only  three  per- 
cent of  those  polled  viewed  the  courts'  per- 
formance as  very  good  in  this  area,  and 
nearly  a  third  considered  court  performance 
to  be  poor. 

A  numl>er  of  reasons  contribute  to  the  low 
rating.  One  is  confusion  over  the  way  courts 
operate.  Citizens  don't  understand,  for  ex- 
ample, why  there  Is  so  much  delay.  The 
media  cite  cases  that  take  years  to  be  re- 
solved. Victims  and  witnesses  complain  that 


delays  exact  a  second  penalty  on  lives  al- 
ready marred  by  crime. 

Judges  have  a  special  place  in  the  minds 
of  citizens.  You  stand  as  guarantors  of  fair- 
ness in  our  society.  And  so  you  often  bear 
the  blame  for  the  cumbersome  and  costly 
procedures  of  the  justice  system. 

Disparate  sentences  also  undermine  public 
confidence.  Widely  different  sentences  are 
given  front-page  coverage  by  the  media.  A 
husband,  convicted  of  brutally  murdering 
his  wife,  is  sentenced  to  two  years  in  a  work 
release  program.  An  autoworker  and  his 
stepson  receive  fines  and  probation  for  vi- 
cously  beating  to  death  a  young  Chinese- 
America.  Sentences  such  as  these  are  impos- 
sible for  the  public  to  reconcile  in  their  per- 
sonal context  of  justice.  Lacking  an  under- 
standing of  the  complexities  of  sentencing 
and  the  issues  involved  in  exceptional  cases, 
public  frustration  Increases. 

Public  criticism  has  had  a  severe  impact. 
Our  State  legislatures  have  stepped  in.  re- 
vising sentencing  laws  to  include  mandatory 
minimum  terms.  Citizens  are  taking  respon- 
sibility for  reviving  justice  by  forming  court 
watching  groups. 

And  so  our  greatest  institution  for  justice, 
the  courts,  have  come  under  increasing  pres- 
sure to  change.  As  the  symbols  of  delibera- 
tive fairness,  judges  ought  to  take  the  lead 
in  implementing  positive  changes.  Change  is 
inevitable,  but  it  must  be  enlightened  and 
informed.  We  need  to  understand  the  conse- 
quences of  particular  policies— both  intend- 
ed and  unintended. 

And  that  is  where  the  National  Institute 
of  Justice  comes  in.  It  supports  research 
that  can  help  give  you  empirical  informa- 
tion on  current  practices  and  on  new  op- 
tions for  improving  the  administration  of 
justice  in  America. 

The  power  of  research  is  recognized  in 
many  fields.  Medicine,  for  example,  has  a 
long  tradition  of  looking  to  research  to  find 
new  ways  of  solving  old  problems.  In  crimi- 
nal justice,  too.  we  are  at  a  new  threshold  of 
recognition  of  the  power  of  the  experiment. 
Perhaps  nowhere  is  this  more  apparent 
than  in  my  field,  policing.  Long  considered 
the  part  of  the  system  most  traditional  and 
resistant  to  change,  police  have  led  the  way 
in  opening  up  their  operations  to  the  rigors 
of  the  experiment.  Today,  many  of  the 
time-honored  assumptions  that  guided  my 
performance  15  years  ago  in  Oakland,  have 
been  challenged  by  research  findings. 

Through  research,  the  National  Institute 
of  Justice  has  given  police  empirical  infor- 
mation to  change  the  way  police  patrol,  re- 
spond to  calls  for  service  and  manage  crimi- 
nal investigations.  This  is  the  power  of  the 
experiment:  It  provides  the  hard  knowledge 
needed  to  pierce  through  accepted  wisdom 
and  examine  issues  of  fundamental  concern. 
The  power  of  research  can  also  be  har- 
nessed to  benefit  the  courts.  The  National 
Institute  of  Justice  expends  millions  of  dol- 
lars each  year  on  research.  We  want  to 
make  sure  that  these  funds  are  wisely  spent. 
And  that  is  why  we  have  reached  out  to  the 
judges  to  help  guide  the  investment  of  Fed- 
eral funds  in  research  that  will  reflect  Judi- 
cial policy  concerns  and  information  needs. 
The  National  Institute  of  Justice  has  al- 
ready made  significant  advances.  You  and 
your  court  administrators  have  opened  your 
courts  to  researchers  to  analyze  traditional 
practices  and  to  test  and  advise  on  changes 
for  your  improvement.  The  results  have 
been  fresh  and  successful  approaches  to  re- 
ducing court  delay,  creation  of  workable 
sentencing  guidelines  and  cost-saving  jury 
management  techniques. 
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Through  our  research  at  ihe  Institute  we 
now  know  that  delay  stems  from  many 
sources;  not  just  from  judges  granting  con- 
tinuances as  the  public  perceives.  By  imple- 
menting relatively  straight-for»-ard  proce- 
dures case  processing  time  can  drop  dra- 
matically. 


well  over  $10,000  a  year  to  keep  a  criminal 
in  jail  and  off  the  streets  is  worth  it.  In 
other  cases,  it  is  too  high  a  price.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  examine  alternatives  to  im- 
prisonment that  exact  a  punishment  from 
the  less  serious  offender  without  the  exorbi- 
tant costs  of  incarceration. 
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crease. They  see  an  opportunity  to 
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not  to  increase  prison  population 
beyond  95  percent  of  the  State's 
prison  capacity.  This  interpretation  of 
the  law  as  imposing  an  absolute  limit 
on  the  prison  population  has  been  a 
key  to  the  Minnesota  system's  success; 
whereas.  Senate  bill  1762  is.  of  course. 
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capita  investment  than  that  which  is 
there.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  take 
long  for  my  State  to  scrap  its  whole 
prison  system  if  they  could. 
It  does  not  mean  they  need  extra 


Mr.  BIDEN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  in  light  of  his  last  statement  I 
must  say  that  I  still  will  be  able  to 
oppose  the  amendment  because  I  have 
not  mentioned  Minnesota.  Maybe  I 
will  respond  later  to  the  Senator's  ar- 
guments. 


beds  necessarily.  I  must  admit  I  do  not 
know  a  lot  about  which  corporations 
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Through  our  research  at  the  Institute  we 
now  know  that  delay  stems  from  many 
sources:  not  Just  from  judges  granting  con- 
tinuances as  the  public  perceives.  By  imple- 
menting relatively  straight-forward  proce- 
dures case  processing  time  can  drop  dra- 
matically. 

Working  closely  with  the  Institute,  judges 
aided  in  the  initial  implementation  of  volun- 
tary sentencing  guidelines.  Prom  this  pio- 
neering effort,  guidelines  have  gained  ac- 
ceptance and  are  now  used  by  over  half  of 
the  states.  These  guidelines  increase  equali- 
ty of  treatment  of  similar  offenders  yet  in- 
clude a  mechanism  for  individual  treatment 
in  exceptional  cases.  Thus,  the  guidelines 
preserve  our  system  of  individualized  justice 
while  making  sentencing  policy  more  explic- 
it and  accessible  to  the  public. 

Research  in  jury  management  lead  to  the 
development  of  the  "one-day  or  one-trial" 
system  now  used  in  over  60  courts.  Among 
the  key  concepts  identified  and  refined 
under  the  program  are  use  of  drivers  license 
lists  rather  than  voter  registration  records 
to  obtain  more  complete  and  accurate  list- 
ings of  potential  Jurors,  and  jury  call-in  sys- 
tems for  last  minute  verification  on  need  to 
report. 

These  practical  results  illustrate  the 
promise  of  research.  But  much  remains  to 
be  done.  With  your  leadership,  you  can  in- 
fluence other  judges  to  look  to  research  for 
ways  to  improve  the  courts  effectiveness.  At 
these  annual  meetings  you  can  discuss  and 
debate  research  on  the  issues  and  practices 
of  the  courtroom,  and  feed  those  valuable 
insights  back  to  us. 

We  at  the  National  Institute  of  Justice 
stand  ready  to  aid  you  with  new  and  prag- 
matic research.  Courts  are  a  high  priority 
for  the  Institute  and  we  have  a  numl)er  of 
new  projects  on  our  agenda.  We  are  study- 
ing the  use  of  sentencing  enhancement  laws 
and  evaluating  the  multidoor  courthouse 
concept  developed  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation to  increase  court  accessibility  and 
reduce  cost  and  delay.  In  Noveml)er  we  will 
co-sponsor  the  first  national  victim  training 
conference  for  judges.  This  is  a  project  initi- 
ated by  concerned  judges  to  bring  together 
at  least  two  judges  from  each  state  to  make 
recommendations  on  how  the  victim  can  ap- 
propriately participate  in  the  justice  proc- 
ess. This  project  shows  how  the  judges  are 
taking  the  lead  in  innovation  rather  than 
reacting  to  legislative  modifications. 

As  the  chief  judicial  officers  of  the  states, 
you  have  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  truth-find- 
ing process.  The  courtroom  is  the  focal 
point  of  the  system  and  you  are  the  personi- 
fication of  justice.  Working  with  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Justice,  you  can  collaborate 
in  the  development  of  policy-relevant  re- 
search that  will  benefit  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  the  public  we  serve. 

The  Institute  is  eager  to  join  with  you  in  a 
working  partnership  to  direct  research  in- 
quiries that  can  help  you  with  the  critical 
and  esteemed  task  of  rendering  justice  in 
our  complex  society. 

Cooperation  Needed  to  Ease  Crowding. 
Improve  the  Nation's  Prison  System 

But  while  we  move  forward  in  our  efforts 
to  improve  our  nation's  prisons,  we  must 
recognize  that  we  cannot  continue  to  rely 
exclusively  on  incarceration  and  dismiss 
other  forms  of  punishment.  Prisons  serve 
important  functions— they  deter  criminal 
behavior,  they  incapacitate  and  punish 
known  offenders,  and  they  avert  private 
vengeance.  In  many  cases,  an  expenditure  of 


well  over  $10,000  a  year  to  keep  a  criminal 
in  jail  and  off  the  streets  is  worth  it.  In 
other  cases,  it  is  too  high  a  price.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  examine  alternatives  to  im- 
prisonment that  exact  a  punishment  from 
the  less  serious  offender  without  the  exorbi- 
tant costs  of  incarceration. 

We  are  studying  alternative  forms  of  pun- 
ishment for  nonviolent  offenders  that  will 
deter  criminal  behavior  and  reduce  the 
chance  that  an  inmate  will  return  to  crimi- 
nal activity,  without  placing  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  taxpayer.  Alternative  forms 
of  punishment  include  ordering  an  offender 
to  repay  the  victim  for  property  and  person- 
al damage  suffered  through  a  supervised 
program  of  restitution.  Another  approach 
would  l>e  to  compel  the  offender  to  perform 
community  service.  Again.  I  emphasize, 
such  punishment  options  should  be  avail- 
able only  in  limited  cases  for  nonviolent 
criminals  where  the  sanction  is  sufficient  to 
punish  the  offender. 

The  Adminstration  has  supported  legisla- 
tion to  provide  funding  for  projects  that  will 
help  states  devise  alternatives  to  incarcer- 
ation as  part  of  their  criminal  justice  pro- 
grams. We  simply  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
alternative  forms  of  punishment.] 

We  are  committed  to  improving  this  coun- 
try's prison  system.  Some  will  undoubtedly 
object  to  these  efforts.  They  will  claim  that 
working  to  improve  prison  conditions  and 
spending  money  on  prison  programs  makes 
life  too  easy  for  or  'coddles"  the  criminal. 
To  spend  money  to  improve  our  correctional 
efforts  is  not  coddling"  prisoners,  but  a 
wise  Investment  in  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
every  citizen. 

We  have  already  taken  important  steps  to 
create  better  prisons.  Federal,  State,  and 
local  law  enforcement  and  corrections  offi- 
cials have  t>een  working  together  to  expand 
prison  capacity,  train  personnel,  and  share 
resources  and  knowledge.  The  combined 
dedication  of  federal,  state,  and  local  offi- 
cials will  enable  us  to  find  creative  solutions 
to  the  problems  presently  facing  our  prison 
systems. 

Improving  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
of  the  our  nation's  prisons  is  an  Important 
challenge.  It  is  a  challenge  this  Administra- 
tion intends  to  meet  by  working  toward  a 
model  system,  by  continuing  federal,  state, 
and  local  cooperation,  by  encouraging  inno- 
vative state  and  local  ideas,  and  by  fostering 
public  concern  and  government  action. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  said  very  truly 
that  prison  populations  may  go  up  or 
they  may  go  down.  It  is  the  nature  of 
human  events  that  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  with  total  accuracy  what  will 
happen.  I  do  not  pretend  to  predict 
what  will  happen.  But  there  is  a  straw 
in  the  wind  that  I  think  may  be  help- 
ful to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  in 
determining  what  will  happen.  That  is 
that  private  corporations,  organized 
for  profit,  organized  to  make  money, 
see  an  opportunity  here.  They  are  so 
sure  that  the  prison  population  is 
going  to  increase  that  they  have  blue- 
prints drawn  and  are  ready  to  go  to 
put  up  prisons  for  rent,  cells  for  hire. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Would  that  be  for  their 
employees? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  They  are  proposing 
to  lease  them  to  the  Government. 

These  entrepreneurs  who  have  done 
very  well  in  building  the  hotel  system 


in  the  United  States  know  what  they 
are  doing.  They  see  the  prison  popula- 
tion is  probably  within  the  limits  of 
human  tolerance  and  probably  will  in- 
crease. They  see  an  opportimity  to 
make  a  profit.  There  is  certainly  noth- 
ing wrong  with  that.  So  they  are  going 
to  have  prisons  for  rent. 

So  that  is  a  straw  in  the  wind  which 
I  think  may  be  illuminating  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Conunittee. 
that  an  assault  on  a  prison  guard  is  a 
heinous  event,  one  that  shocks  the 
conscience  of  the  country.  But  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  that  the 
more  prisons  are  overcrowded  the 
more  we  are  risking  a  repetition  of 
that  kind  of  event.  Unless  this  bill  con- 
templates the  necessity  for  relieving 
that  overcrowding  of  prisons,  which 
may  be  aggravated  by  the  bill,  the 
more  we  are  risking  that  danger. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  in  his 
very  rational  and  thoughtful  remarks 
drew  attention  to  the  experience  of 
various  jurisdictions.  I  am  sure  that 
before  this  debate  goes  on  much 
longer  we  will  hear  about  Minnesota, 
so  we  might  as  well  bring  Minnesota 
up  right  now  because  there  are  some 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  Minne- 
sota sentencing  guideline  system. 

The  Minnesota  system  has  been  rel- 
atively successful  in  reducing  the  dis- 
parity of  sentences  and  in  reducing  in- 
determinacy without.  I  note  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
drastically  increasing  prison  popula- 
tions. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
going  resist  the  temptation  to  say  that 
Senate  bill  1762  is  similar  to  the  Min- 
nesota statute  because  he  is  too  good  a 
lawyer  to  fall  into  such  a  misconcep- 
tion. Senate  bill  1762  is  not  similar. 

We  do  have  a  lot  to  learn  from  Min- 
nesota. I  think  that  in  Minnesota  they 
have  achieved  many  successes  which 
we  would  like  to  emulate.  They  have 
avoided  many  of  the  pitfalls  that 
threaten  any  reform  of  the  Federal 
system  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. But  I  think  we  have  to  take  a 
very  careful  look  at  those  successes 
and  at  the  many  shortcomings  of  the 
Minnesota  system  before  we  conclude 
what  the  lessons  are  that  we  should 
observe. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  successes  in 
Minnesota  derive  from  several  factors. 
One  that  is  cited  time  and  again  is  a 
principle  that  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  have  consistently  and  resolutely 
refused  to  adopt. 

The  Minnesota  Legislature  ordered 
the  State  commission  to  consider  the 
State's  correctional  resources  in  devel- 
oping sentencing  guidelines.  The  Min- 
nesota commission  made  a  deliberate 
decision  to  interpret  this  as  a  mandate 


not  to  increase  prison  population 
beyond  95  percent  of  the  State's 
prison  capacity.  This  interpretation  of 
the  law  as  imposing  an  absolute  limit 
on  the  prison  population  has  been  a 
key  to  the  Minnesota  system's  success; 
whereas.  Senate  bill  1762  is,  of  course, 
open  ended.  It  imposes  no  limit  on 
prison  population. 

The  National  Center  for  State 
Courts  recently  published  a  detailed 
study  of  several  State  sentencing 
guideline  systems.  Incidentally,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  study  was 
entitled  "Sentencing  by  Mathemat- 
ics." Here  is  how  the  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Center  characterized  the  Min- 
nesota experience. 

In  creating  its  Sentencing  Guidelines 
Commission,  the  Minnesota  legislature  re- 
quired that  the  capacity  of  the  state's  penal 
institutions  be  used  as  a  factor  in  deciding 
what  sentences  to  specify  in  the  guidelines. 
Using  a  simple  computer  program,  the  Com- 
mission staff  was  able  to  project  the  conse- 
quences for  slate  penitentiary  populations 
of  different  severity  levels  of  guidelines  sen- 
tences for  major  crimes.  The  Commission 
decided  to  set  the  sentences  at  a  level  that 
would  result  in  inmate  populations  of  no 
more  than  95  percent  of  the  capacity  that 
the  prisons  were  expected  to  have  when  the 
guidelines  went  into  effect.  This  criterion 
forced  the  Guidelines  Commission  to  make 
choices  among  crimes. 

While  we  are  on  that  subject,  I 
would  note  that  another  researcher, 
Susan  E.  Martin,  in  an  article  entitled 
"The  Politics  of  Sentencing  Reform." 
published  by  the  National  Research 
Council,  concluded: 

The  interpretation  of  the  legislative  man- 
date to  "consider  .  .  .  correctional  re- 
sources"  as  an  absolute  limit  was  central  to 
the  commission's  work  for  several  reasons. 
First,  it  facilitated  the  development  of  a 
viable  research  methodology  which,  once 
adopted,  reinforced  the  need  to  consider  the 
population  constraint. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  any  Senator 
who  is  truly  interested  in  following 
the  Minnesota  example  should  be  will- 
ing to  follow  that  example  to  its  logi- 
cal conclusion;  that  is.  to  write  into 
the  Federal  legislation  the  principle 
that  has  made  possible  the  success  of 
the  Minnesota  commission's  work. 
That  principle  is  that  the  sentencing 
guidelines  should  be  designed  to  avoid 
overcrowding  of  prisons.  Since  we  are 
already  25  percent  over  rated  capacity, 
the  logical  step  would  be  to  provide 
guidelines  which  would  reduce  prison 
population.  I  do  not  advocate  that.  I 
think  it  would  be  futile  to  do  it.  But  I 
think  the  very  minimum  we  should  do 
is  to  indicate  that  the  guidelines 
should  not  increase  the  Federal  prison 
population. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  pointed  out.  that  proposition  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  But  I  still  think  that 
anyone  who  is  going  to  cite  Minnesota 
as  an  example  ought  to  be  willing  to 
support  this  amendment  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate. 


Mr.  BIDEN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  in  light  of  his  last  statement  I 
must  say  that  I  still  will  be  able  to 
oppose  the  amendment  because  I  have 
not  mentioned  Minnesota.  Maybe  I 
will  respond  later  to  the  Senator's  ar- 
guments. 

All  kidding  aside,  let  me  read  from 
the  statute  again. 

Again,  this  relates  to  the  Senator's 
concern  about  the  impact  upon  the  fa- 
cilities. 

The  statute  says,  reading  from  page 
106,  section  (g): 

"(g)  The  Commission,  in  promulgating 
guidelines  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1)  to 
meet  the  purposes  of  sentencing  as  set  forth 
in  section  3553(a)(2)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  shall  take  into  account  the 
nature  and  capacity  of  the  penal,  correc- 
tional, and  other  facilities  and  services  avail- 
able, and  shall  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning any  change  of  expansion  in  the 
nature  or  capacity  of  such  facilities  and 
services  that  might  become  necessary  as  a 
result  of  the  guidelines  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

Although  that  does  not  answer  the 
question  whether  or  not  there  will  in 
fact  be  an  increase  or  decrease  in 
prison  population,  we  are  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  the  Commission,  in  set- 
ting the  guidelines,  could  and  should 
make  recommendations.  If,  in  fact, 
they  conclude  that,  with  the  guide- 
lines they  will  promulgate,  they  are 
convinced  they  will  increase  the  re- 
quired number  of  spaces  in  the  prison 
system,  they  will  come  forward  and 
say,  "By  the  way.  Congress,  we  are 
going  to  need  X  number  of  beds,"  or 
whatever. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to 
make  relates  to  the  fact  that  the  pri- 
vate corporations  are  considering  get- 
ting into  the  business  of  building  or 
leasing  prison  facility  space.  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  they  are  counting  on 
an  increase  in  population.  They  would 
be  doing  that  even  if  there  were  going 
to  be  a  decrease  in  prison  population 
because  they  have  concluded  a  trend 
that  is  under  way,  and  I  compliment 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
instituting   this   trend;   that   is,   that 
what  can  be  done  cheaper  by  the  pri- 
vate sector,  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
public  sector  to  do  as  well.  With  all 
due  respect  to  civil  rights  and  civil  lib- 
erties, that  should  in  fact  not  be  some- 
thing that  there  would  be  a  need  for. 
So  I   argue  that  the  motivation  for 
being  involved  in  the  prison  leasing 
business  relates  as  much  or  more  to 
their  ability  to  make  a  buck  by  per- 
forming  the   ssmie   services   for   less 
money  as  it  is  as  a  consequence  of  a 
State  or  Federal  facility  being  so  over- 
crowded that  they  are  going  to  need 
additional  space. 

I  know  that  in  my  State  of  Delware, 
if  in  fact  a  private  contractor  could 
convince  my  State  legislature  that 
they  could  provide  incarceration  facili- 
ties for  the  State  at  a  cheaper  per 


capita  investment  than  that  which  is 
there,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  take 
long  for  my  State  to  scrap  its  whole 
prison  system  if  they  could. 

It  does  not  mean  they  need  extra 
beds  necessarily.  I  must  admit  I  do  not 
know  a  lot  about  which  corporations 
are  providing  or  contemplating  going 
into  this  business.  Again,  I  argue  that 
it  does  not  necessarily  mean  we  shall 
need  additional  space. 

Also,  on  page  137,  reading  from  line 
21: 

(2)  Within  one  month  of  the  start  of  the 
study  required  under  sul)section  (a),  the 
United  States  Sentencing  Ccmmission  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  all  appropriate  courts,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  Congress  detailing 
the  operation  of  the  sentencing  guideline 
system  and  discussing  any  problems  with 
the  system  or  reforms  needed.  The  report 
shall  include  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
the  sentencing  guidelines  on  prosecutorial 
discretion,  plea  bargaining,  disparities  in 
sentencing,  and  the  use  of  incarceration, 
and  shall  be  issued  by  affirmative  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  voting  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

In  short,  what  we  are  going  to  know 
fairly  quickly  is  whether  or  not  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  correct 
about  the  impact  on  the  prison 
system.  Let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  he  is  correct  about  the 
impact  on  the  system.  Then  we  either 
go  back  and  pass  a  law  altering  Com- 
mission guidelines.  No.  1;  or.  No.  2,  we 
go  ahead  and  build  the  additional  pris- 
ons that  they  say  they  need  or  think 
they  are  going  to  need;  or,  No.  3,  we 
adhere  to  a  report  that  says  we  are  not 
going  to  need  any  additional  prisons. 
In  short,  I  think  the  most  appropriate 
way  to  deal  with  this  is  to  wait  rather 
than  to  move  now. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  intend  at  this  moment  to  answer 
the  substance  of  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  I  merely  say 
that  a  lot  of  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
this  conundrum  that  he  and  I  have 
been  discussing  depends  on  the  inter- 
pretation that  would  be  placed  on  that 
language  which  he  read  which  appears 
at  page  106  of  the  bill.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  interpreted 
to  require  that  there  would  be  no  in- 
crease in  prison  population.  I  propose 
that  we  resolve  that  question  once  and 
for  all  in  a  way  which  properly  dis- 
charges congressional  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  at  my  back  I  see  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na has  an  amendment  he  would  like  to 
propose.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  may  lay  aside  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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(Purpose:  To  include  crimes  involving  ob- 
scene matter  under  the  provisions  of 
RICO) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  my 
good  friend  from  the  great  State  of 
Maryland.  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2682. 

On  page  353.  after  line  24.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Part  P— Racketeering  in  Obscene  Matter 
Sec.    1031.   Section    1961    (1)   of   title   18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (A)  by  inserting  after  "extor- 
tion." the  following:  "dealing  in  obscene 
matter.":  and 

(2)  in  clause  (B)  by  inserting  after  "section 
1343  (relating  to  wire  fraud)."  the  following: 
"sections  1461-1465  (relating  to  obscene 
matter).". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
living  in  the  United  States  in  1984, 
who  has  his  or  her  eyes  open,  knows 
that  we  are  experiencing  an  explosion 
in  the  volume  and  availability  of  por- 
nography in  our  society.  Today  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  open  mail,  turn 
on  the  television,  or  walk  in  the  down- 
town areas  of  our  cities,  or  even  in 
some  suburban  areas,  without  being 
accosted  by  pornographic  materials. 
The  sheer  volume  and  pervasiveness  of 
pornography  in  our  society  tends  to 
make  adults  less  sensitive  to  the  tradi- 
tional value  of  chaste  conduct  and 
leads  children  to  abandon  the  moral 
values  their  parents  have  tried  so  hard 
to  instill  in  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  raise  children  these 
days,  given  the  corrupting  influences 
all  around.  Drug  and  alcohol  abuse  as 
well  as  irresponsible  sexual  behavior 
abound,  even  among  our  young  people. 
But  parents,  being  parents,  still  quite 
naturally  want  nothing  less  than  the 
best  for  their  children.  This  certainly 
includes  passing  on  to  them  the  moral 
values  which  they  themselves  have  re- 
ceived and  which  make  for  a  happy 
and  humane  life.  The  scourge  of  wide- 
spread pornography  complicates  in  no 
small  degree  the  already  difficult  task 
of  raising  children  in  1984. 

Mr.  President,  while  it  is  difficult  to 
measure  precisely  the  adverse  effects 
of  pornography  in  society,  common- 
sense  tells  us  that  the  consequences 
are  enormous.  Surely  it  is  not  just 
coincidential  that,  as  a  time  in  our  his- 
tory when  pornography  and  obscene 
materials  are  rampant,  we  are  also  ex- 
periencing record  levels  of  promiscui- 
ty, veneral  disease,  herpes,  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome  (AIDS), 
abortion,  divorce,  family  breakdown, 
and  related  problems.  At  a  minimum. 


pornography  lowers  the  general  moral 
tone  of  society  and  contributes  to 
social  problenis  that  were  minimal  or 
nonexistent  in  earlier  periods  of  our 
history. 

In  essence,  pornography  degrades 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  human 
beings  by  presenting  a  false  picture  of 
human  sexuality.  It  holds  sexuality 
out  as  an  end  in  itself,  totally  removed 
from  its  proper  and  normal  place  as  a 
means  in  marriage  for  conjugal  love 
and  the  procreation  of  children.  Por- 
nography demeans  because  it  rejects 
the  true  meaning  of  sexuality. 

And.  Mr.  President,  the  true  mean- 
ing is  the  one  that  is  reflected  in  our 
most  ancient  cultural  tradition.  It  is 
the  one  that  binds  human  sexuality 
inseparably  to  marriage  and  sees  its 
fruit  in  the  family.  This  is  the  proper 
context  for  sexuality,  and  when  it  is 
removed  from  such  context,  injury  is 
invariably  done  both  to  the  individuals 
involved  and  to  society  at  large. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  times  por- 
nography has  been  condemned  as  a 
particular  offense  against  women.  It 
has  been  said  that  pornography  is 
nothing  less  than  the  rank  exploita- 
tion of  women  and  femininity  for  the 
illegitimate  pleasure  of  men.  I  totally 
agree. 

But.  Mr.  President,  this  is  only  part 
of  the  truth.  The  whole  truth  is  that 
pornography  not  only  offends  against 
women,  but  it  also  constitutes  an  of- 
fense against  men  and  children  and 
human  dignity  and  common  decency 
as  well.  In  short,  it  is  a  scourge  to  all 
of  society,  and  Congress  should  act 
promptly  and  effectively  to  help  elimi- 
nate it. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  decade  the 
pornography  industry  has  grown  to 
mammoth  proportions.  Currently 
profit  from  this  material  is  estimated 
to  be  the  third  largest  source  of 
income  for  organized  crime  after  drugs 
and  gambling. 

The  amendment  I  propose  is  very 
simple.  It  merely  adds  "dealing  in  ob- 
scene matter"  to  the  list  of  offenses  in 
the  racketeer  influenced  and  corrupt 
organizations  (RICO)  statute.  The 
RICO  statute,  as  is  well  known,  was 
enacted  in  1970  as  a  means  of  dealing 
with  organized  crime.  According  to  its 
preamble,  the  purpose  of  the  act  is  "to 
seek  the  eradication  of  organized 
crime  in  the  United  States  by 
strengthening  the  legal  tools  in  the 
evidence-gathering  process,  by  estab- 
lishing new  penal  prohibitions,  and  by 
providing  enhanced  sanctions  and  new 
remedies  to  deal  with  the  unlawful  ac- 
tivities of  those  engaged  in  organized 
crime."  While  the  RICO  statute  is  not 
perfect  and  probably  needs  some 
reform,  it  has  proved  useful  in  curbing 
organized  criminal  activity  and  in  com- 
bating the  specific  crimes  usually  asso- 
ciated with  such  activity. 

Within  the  term  "racketeering  activ- 
ity"     the     RICO     statute     Includes 


murder,  kidnaping,  gambling,  arson, 
robbery,  bribery,  extortion,  and  deal- 
ing In  narcotics.  It  does  not.  however, 
include  "dealing  in  obscene  matter." 

In  1984.  with  the  heavy  Involvement 
of  organized  crime  In  the  pornography 
trade.  It  seems  only  appropriate  that 
RICO  Include  the  crimes  of  "dealing 
in  obscene  matter"  already  in  State 
and  Federal  law.  Such  crimes  would 
then  not  only  be  State  or  Federal 
crimes  In  themselves,  but  they  would 
also  be  RICO  crimes,  thereby  opening 
the  door  to  Federal  Investigation  of  an 
area  of  substantial  interest  to  the 
criminal  community. 

The  additions  to  RICO  contemplat- 
ed by  my  amendment  would  have  a 
threefold  effect:  One,  they  will  enable 
Federal  prosecutors  to  expand  their 
investigations  into  the  Involvement  of 
organized  crime  in  the  Illicit  sex  indus- 
try; two,  they  will  make  prosecutions 
possible  along  the  chain  from  adult 
theater,  peepshow.  or  bookstore  em- 
ployee to  the  owner,  distributor,  finan- 
cier, and  producer  of  obscene  materi- 
als; and  three,  they  will  send  a  strong 
warning  to  organized  crime  and  ob- 
scenity profiteers  that  the  exploita- 
tion of  women,  children,  and  others 
through  pornography  will  not  be  toler- 
ated by  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  show  fur- 
ther the  need  for  this  legislation,  I 
would  like  to  include  certain  materials 
in  the  Record  to  document  that  fact 
that  organized  crime  is  heavily  in- 
volved in  the  pornography  business.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  materials  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks: 

First,  an  excerpt  from  a  report  of 
July  1982  by  Morality  in  Media.  475 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10115.  on  the  multibilllon  dollar  traf- 
fic in  pornography. 

Second,  a  series  of  articles  from  the 
June  1982  issues  of  Calendar  maga- 
zine, the  Sunday  supplement  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  on  so-called  porn- 
brokers. 

Third,  an  article  from  the  August  19, 
1979,  issue  of  Parade  magazine  on  or- 
ganized crime  and  the  pornography 
trade. 

Fourth,  an  article  from  the  Septem- 
ber 18.  1978,  Issue  of  Forbes  magazine 
on  the  so-called  X-rated  economy. 

Fifth,  an  excerpt  from  a  report  of 
December  1976  by  the  Task  Force  on 
Organized  Crime,  published  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, on  organized  crime  and  por- 
nography. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Business  or  Pornography 
Pornography  is  big  business.  The  estimat- 
ed   $6    billion    gross    for    1981    amount    to 
almost  as  much  as  the  gross  of  the  conven- 
tinal  movie  and  record  industries  combined. 
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In  Los  Angeles  alone,  a  police  official  esti- 
mates pornography  out-grosses  the  Sears. 
Roebuck  operation. 

There  are  thought  to  be  between  15.000 
and  20.000  "adult"  bookstores  in  the  United 
States  (several  times  more  than  McDonald's 
restauranU).  Most  of  these  contain  "peep 
Shows,"  booths  with  coin-operated  machine 
in  which  patrons  can  see  two  minutes  of  a 
15-minute  hardcore  8mm  film  for  25  cents. 
Many  feature  live  peep  shows,  in  which  a 
nude  girl  behind  a  glass  partition  undulates, 
touches  herself  and  speaks  erotically  to  the 
patron  via  a  telephone  hook-up.  "Skin"  or 
"pomo"  magazines  on  the  market  are  esti- 
mated at  400,  running  the  gamut  from  Play- 
boy and  Penthouse  to  bestiality  and  bond- 
age. 

The  Adult  Film  Association  of  America" 
places  the  number  of  affiliated  pornograph- 
ic movie  houses  at  780.  This  does  not  in- 
clude those  movie  houses  which  show  por- 
nographic homosexual  movies  exclusively. 

Pornographic  video  cassettes  have  moved 
from  the  lobbies  of  pornographic  movie 
houses  into  legitimate  electronics  stores  and 
even  boutiques. 

There  are  some  12  "adult"  programming 
services  operating  on  cable  television:  and 
over-the-air  subscription  television  services 
with  "adult  tiers"  (late-night  pom  films)  are 
available  in  1 1  cities. 

In  two  cities  in  the  country  hard-core 
films  are  offered  on  cable  TV  on  a  pay-per- 
view  basis.  On  a  lease  access  cable  TV  chan- 
nel in  Manhattan  in  New  York  City,  the 
publisher  of  a  pornographic  tabloid  pro- 
duces a  sex  program  that  falls  just  short  of 
hard-core  pornography.  It  is  syndicated  and 
segments  of  it  are  cablecast  by  at  least  one 
of  the  "adult"  programming  services.  Mail 
order  businesses  make  up  a  large  part  of  the 
pornography  traffic,  as  do  sales  of  sex  para- 
phernalia. 

exorbitant  profits 
Profits  are  exorbitant  in  the  pornography 
business  because  the  product  is  generally 
cheaply  produced,  and  then  is  retailed  at  a 
phenomenally  high  markup.  And  with  fed- 
eral prosecutions  at  an  all-time  low,  there  is 
no  great  expenditure  for  legal  fees. 

For  example,  some  film  laboratories  can 
produce  literally  thousands  of  prints  of  15- 
minute  8mm  films  daily.  Prints  will  whole- 
sale for  $3  to  $4  and  retail  for  $20  and  up 
depending  on  the  subject  matter.  These  are 
also  used  in  peep-show  machines  for  25t  per 
two  minutes.  Peep  show  machines  can  bring 
in  anywhere  from  $1,000  to  $10,000  weekly 
depending  on  the  number  of  machines  and 
the  area  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
operating— all  in  cash.  A  mid-seventies  raid 
on  a  wholesale-distribution  operation  in  the 
Mid-West  yielded  records  indicating  the 
peep-show  operation  of  the  firm  grossed 
$6,000  a  day. 

The  performers  in  the  films  (the  only  per- 
sons in  pornography  who  don't  make  a  lot 
of  money)  draw  $80  to  $100  a  day  for  8  to  10 
hours  work.  In  that  time,  three  to  five  films 
can  be  shot.  During  the  filming.  35mm  stills 
are  being  shot  for  magazines,  so  one  or  the 
other  becomes  a  clear  profit  item.  Maga- 
zines cost  $1.75  to  $2.00  to  produce.  The 
bookstores  charge  $8  to  $15  for  them. 

Pull-length  35mm  pornographic  motion 
pictures  now  cost  on  an  average  of  $200,000 
to  produce  and  disseminate.  According  to 
•The  Adult  Film  Association, "  its  780  movie 
houses  are  patronized  by  3  million  custom- 
ers per  week,  bringing  in  $10  million  per 
week,  or  half  a  billion  dollars  annually  from 
theater  showings  alone.  "Video  rights "  for 
each   film   can   bring   in   from   $40,000   to 


$100,000  from  video  cassette  operators  and 
cable  TV  programming  services.  Today,  so- 
called  "adult"  video  cassettes  are  estimated 
to  be  a  two  billion  dollar  annual  business. 
organized  crime  involvement 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  organized  crime  is 
deeply  involved  in  the  hard-core  pornogra- 
phy traffic  in  the  country.  Law  enforcement 
officials  in  6ade  County  (Miami).  Florida 
began  seeing  evidence  of  mob  involvement 
in  the  hard-core  video  cassette  business  as 
early  as  November  of  1975.  just  a  few  weeks 
after  the  first  home  video  cassette  recorders 
went  on  the  market.  Its  involvement  In 
other  areas  of  the  hard-core  business  goes 
back  a  long  way  farther. 

Two  grand  juries  in  the  last  decade  (1972 
and  1973)  found  that  organized  crime  con- 
trols 90%  of  the  hard-core  pornography 
traffic  in  the  country  (New  York  and  Bexar 
County.  Texas).  In  1977  an  Orange  County 
(Orlando),  Florida  grand  jury,  investigating 
pornographic  films  and  their  links  to  orga- 
nized crime,  issued  a  report  that  said,  "a 
large  percentage  of  the  pornographic  film 
business  throughout  the  nation"  is  con- 
trolled by  organized  crime.  It  further  re- 
ported that  organized  crime  "has  controlled 
and  still  directly  influences  pornographic 
film  distribution  In  Florida." 

Involved  in  the  production  in  Florida  of 
the  hard-core  film  "Deep  Throat "  in  the 
early  1970s  were  the  Peraino  family:  Anth- 
ony, his  sons  Louis  (Butchie)  and  Joseph  C. 
and  Anthony  s  brother  Joseph  S.  (Joe  the 
Whale).  Anthony  and  Joseph  S.  are  alleged- 
ly members  of  the  Brooklyn  Colomlw  crime 
family:  and  in  the  1960s  Anthony  and  Mi- 
chael Zaffarano.  reputed  member  of  the 
Bonnano  crime  family,  ran  a  Brooklyn  plant 
which  processed  8mm  films.  It  was  known  as 
All-State  Film  Labs.  Anthony  was  sentenced 
in  February  of  1982  to  9V2  months  in  prison 
and  $15,000  in  fines  for  a  1976  "Deep 
Throat"  conviction  in  Memphis  and  for  a 
subsequent  bail-jumping  charge.  Zaffarano. 
who  rose  to  be  the  reputed  "czar"  of  the  un- 
derworld's pornographic  empire,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  in  1980  as  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers were  on  their  way  to  arrest  him.  He 
was  considered  the  nation's  major  distribu- 
tor of  8mm  and  35mm  pornographic  films. 
He  owned  or  had  financial  interests  in 
"adult"  movie  houses  in  Washington.  D.C., 
New  York.  Boston  and  San  Francisco,  and 
exported  pom  movies  to  Japan.  He  had  al- 
legedly been  Involved  in  numerous  shake- 
downs and  extortions  of  West  Coast  pornog- 
raphy dealers,  and  was  reputedly  an  arbiter 
in  territorial  and  other  disputes  Involving 
the  mob's  pom  interests. 

Some  law  enforcement  officials  believe  he 
may  have  been  succeeded  by  Robert  (Debe) 
DiBemardo.  chief  officer  of  Star  Distribu- 
tors, which  is  a  pomography  conglomerate 
with  outlets  all  over  the  world.  Jospeh  S. 
Peraino  and  his  son  Joseph.  Jr.  were  felled 
by  a  barrage  of  shotgun  blasts  on  a  Brook- 
lyn street  last  January.  Joseph.  Jr.  was 
killed,  and  Joseph  S.  was  wounded  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  In  hiding  In  upstate  New  York. 
Police  attributed  the  shooting  to  an  Intra- 
mural dispute  over  Peralno's  pomography 
operations. 

According  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  some 
law  enforcement  officials  estimate  that  or- 
ganized crime's  take  (of  the  $6  billion  traf- 
fic) is  roughly  half,  making  pomography 
the  mob's  third  biggest  moneymaker, 
behind  narcotics  and  gambling. 

Robert  K.  Aberle.  an  Investigator  with 
the  Solicitor  Generals  Office  in  Fulton 
County  (Atlanta).  Georgia,  said  in  a  report 
at  a  seminar  on  obscenity  conducted  by  the 


National  College  of  District  Attorneys  in 
November  of  1981: 

"The  tremendous  profits  that  are  made 
(by  organized  crime)  in  the  pomography 
business  are  used  in  several  ways. 

"1.  A  large  portion  of  the  profits  are  taken 
by  the  top  people  within  the  organizations 
in  the  form  of  salaries  and  fringe  benefits. 

"2.  Much  of  the  money  made  stays  within 
the  organization  because  of  constant  expan- 
sion and  the  large  overhead  costs  of  main- 
taining warehouses,  stores,  inventories  .  .  . 

"3.  Money  is  invested  in  legitimate  busi- 
nesses such  as  real  estate,  record  companies, 
night  clubs,  restaurants  and  others. 

"4.  A  percentage  of  the  profits  is  fun- 
nelled into  other  illegal  ventures  Including 
drugs,  gambling  and  loan  sharking." 

Hard-core  pomography  is  illegal,  but 
openly  available  in  every  state  of  the  Union, 
in  cities  and  towns,  and  it  is  invading  rural 
areas.  It  is  op>enly  available  In  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Where  its  outlets  proliferate,  it  at- 
tracts and  breeds  violent  crime,  devalues 
property,  deteriorates  entire  sections  of 
cities.  Shocking  examples  are  New  York 
City's  Times  Square  and  Bostons  Combat 
Zone. 

[Prom  the  Calendar.  June  13. 19821 

Family  Business— Episode  1:  "The 

Pornbrokers" 

(By  Ellen  Parley  and  William  K. 
Knoedelseder  Jr.) 

On  the  evening  of  Jan.  4  this  year,  a 
Brooklyn  neighborhood  suddenly  exploded 
with  gangland  violence. 

A  car  chase  broke  the  quiet  of  the  residen- 
tial section  of  Gravesend  shortly  after  8 
o'clock.  The  pursued  car  stopped  and  its  two 
male  occupants  leaped  out  and  ran  up  the 
stairs  onto  the  front  porch  of  a  modest 
brick  duplex  at  431  Lake  St. 

One  of  the  fleeing  men  was  a  reputed 
mobster  named  Joseph  S.  Peraino.  55;  the 
other  was  his  son.  Joseph  Jr..  31.  They  were 
pounding  on  the  front  door  of  the  home,  ap- 
parently seeking  refuge,  when  a  barrage  of 
shotgun  blasts  fired  from  the  pursuing  car 
cut  them  down.  The  father  was  seriously 
wounded  in  the  buttocks  and  legs;  the  son 
was  hit  six  times  In  the  head  and  killed. 

Inside  the  house.  Veronica  Zuraw.  52.  was 
hanging  up  her  husband's  shirt  in  the  front- 
hall  closet  when  high-powered  magnum 
loads  of  buckshot  ripped  through  the  solid- 
wood  front  foor  and  struck  her  In  the  head. 
She  died  instantly. 

New  York  Police  Department  Investiga- 
tors say  that  Mrs.  Zuraw.  a  social  worker 
who  had  just  moved  into  the  house  two 
weeks  earlier,  was  the  innocent  victim  of  a 
bungled  Mob  "hit."  It  was  the  second  at- 
tempt on  the  elder  Peralno's  life  In  recent 
months.  Last  November,  he  reportedly  was 
wounded  ouUide  his  Brooklyn  home  by  men 
armed  with  9-mIllImeter  handguns. 

Joseph  S.  Peraino  is  a  reputed  member  of 
the  Brooklyn-based  Joseph  Colombo  crime 
family— one  of  the  infamous  "Five  Fami- 
lies" of  La  Cosa  Nostra,  or  Mafia,  centered 
in  New  York  City. 

He's  also  a  kingpin  pomographer  whose 
operations  reportedly  produce  an  estimated 
annual  Income  of  $20  million.  He's  one  of 
the  principals  behind  "Deep  Throat. "  the 
most  successful  pomo  movie  ever,  estimated 
to  have  eamed  anywhere  from  $30  million 
to  $100  million  since  its  first  release  in  1972. 
It  is  considered  to  be  the  best-selling  adult 
video-cassette— more  than  300.000  copies 
sold  at  approximately  $60  each,  as  of  last 
year. 
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"Deep  Throat"  began  as  a  kind  of  Peraino 
family  business.  It  was  financed  for  $22,000 
by  Joseph  S.  Peraino's  brother,  Anthony 
Peraino.  now  67.  and  Anthony's  son  Louis 
42. 

Like  his  brother.  Anthony  is  reputed  to  be 
2  "made"  (officially  initiated)  member  of 
the  Colombo  family.  Louis  Peraino.  who 
produced  "Deep  Throat"  under  the  alias 
Lou  Perry,  generally  is  regarded  in  law  en- 
forcement circles  as  a  Colombo  family  asso- 
ciate, primarily  because  of  his  many  busi- 
ness dealings  with  his  father  and  uncle. 

All  three  men  were  involved  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  "Deep  Throat"  and  consequent- 
ly, all  three  l>ecame  millionaires. 

With  the  huge  profits  from  "Deep 
Throat."  the  Perainos  built  a  financial 
empire  in  the  mid-1970s.  For  a  time,  they 
either  owned  or  controlled  a  score  of  diverse 
businesses— garment  companies  in  New 
York  and  Miami,  investment  companies 
(and  a  65- foot  yacht)  in  the  Bahamas,  a 
string  of  porno-movie  theaters  in  Los  Ange- 
les and  record  and  music  publishing  compa- 
nies on  both  coasts. 

From  1973  to  1976.  the  Peraino  corporate 
network  also  included  what  was  then  "the 
most  highly  touted  independent  movie  com- 
pany in  the  motion-picture  industry,  called 
Bryanston  Distributors  Inc. 

■'Bryanston  Boffo. '  pr(x;laimed  the  enter- 
tainment industry  paper  Variety  in  a  1974 
article  declaring  that  the  company  had 
earned  $20  million  in  its  rookie  year  in  the 
movie  business. 

During  its  three  years  of  operation  in  Hol- 
lywood. Bryanston  either  financed,  pro- 
duced or  distributed  more  than  two  dozen 
legitimate  (meaning  non-porno)  motion  pic- 
tures, including  the  following: 

"The  Devil's  Rain. "  a  horror  movie  star- 
ring Ernest  Borgnme.  Eddie  All)ert.  William 
Shatner.  Ida  Lupino.  Keenan  Wynn  and  a 
-hen  teen-age  actor  making  his  screen 
debut.  John  Travolta. 

"Echoes  of  Summer."  a  family  drama  star- 
ring Richard  Harris.  Lois  Nettleton.  Geral- 
dine  Fitzgerald  and  a  12-year-old  newcomer 
named  Jodie  Foster.  Both  Devils  Rain" 
and  "Echoes"  were  produced  by  Sandy 
Howard,  whose  credits  include  "A  Man 
Called  Horse"  and.  more  recently.  "Vice 
Squad. ' 

'Return  of  the  Dragon.'  the  last  film 
made  by  the  late  kung-fu  king  Bruce  Lee.  It 
co-starred  Chuck  Norris. 

"Dark  Star. "  a  science-fiction  fantasy  that 
was  the  first  effort  of  director  John  Carpen- 
ter ("Halloween."  "Escape  From  New 
York,"  "The  Thing")  and  screenwriter  Dan 
O'Bannon  ("Alien"). 

"Coonskin."  an  animated  feature  directed 
by  Ralph  Bakshi  of  "Fritz  the  Cat "  fame 
and  produced  by  Al  Ruddy,  who  produced 
"The  Godfather." 

"'The  Texas  Chain  Saw  Massacre.'"  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  influential  exploita- 
tion movies  ever,  with  worldwide  box-office 
earnings  that  have  been  estimated  as  high 
as  $50  million. 

A  1975  article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  described  Bryanston  president 
Louis  Peraino  as  a  "new  kind  of  movie 
tycoon"  who  was  intent  on  making  "family- 
oriented"  pictures.  Peraino  was  'one  of  the 
successful  new  breed  of  independent  distrib- 
utors."  said  the  Hollywood  Reporter. 

However,  law-enforcement  officials  had  a 
different  view.  In  a  1976  confidential  intelli- 
gence report,  the  California  Department  of 
Justice  put  Bryanston  at  the  top  of  a  list  of 
•'key  corporations"  believed  to  be  "con- 
trolled" by  the  Mob. 


""It  appears  that  Bryanston  coordinates 
the  nationwide  distribution  of  full-length 
films  for  organized  crime.""  the  intelligence 
report  states. 

Still.  Louis  Peraino's  public  recognition  as 
the  president  of  Bryanston  in  the  mid-1970s 
symbolized  the  Peraino  family's  peak  of 
prominence  and  power.  (The  Hollywood 
years  will  be  explored  in  subsequent  arti- 
cles. ) 

""SOMEBODY  WANTED  HIM  OITT  OF  WHATEVER  HE 
WAS  INTO" 

But  by  December  of  1981.  it  was  a  differ- 
ent story.  The  personal  fortunes  of  the  Per- 
ainos were  crumbling. 

In  poor  health  with  a  heart  condition.  An- 
thony Peraino  was  awaiting  trial  in  Mem- 
phis on  federal  bail-Jumping  charges  stem- 
ming from  his  1976  conviction  for  transport- 
ing ol)scene  materials  ("'Deep  Throat";  arti- 
cle on  the  trial  on  Page  7)  across  state  lines. 
He  would  be  sentenced  to  a  total  of  9Vi 
months  in  prison  and  fined  $15,000. 

At  the  same  time.  Anthony's  son  Louis 
was  set  to  begin  six  months  in  prison  for  his 
conviction  in  the  same  Memphis  obscenity 
case.  In  addition.  Louis  and  his  brother, 
Joseph  C.  Peraino.  49.  just  had  been  con- 
victed in  Miami  on  another  federal  obsceni- 
ty charge,  for  which  they  would  receive 
prison  sentences  totaling  six  and  three 
years,  respectively. 

As  the  Perainos"  legal  problems  increased, 
the  management  of  the  family"s  business  af- 
fairs increasingly  fell  to  Joseph  S.  Peraino 
and  his  (now  dead)  son  Joseph  Jr. 

Veteran  NYPD  investigators  believe  that 
the  January  4  shotgun  slayings  In  Brooklyn 
were  the  result  of  an  intramural  power 
struggle— some  rival  Mob  faction  attempt- 
ing to  take  over  the  Perainos  seemingly  vul- 
nerable pornography  operations. 

■"That"s  what  I'd  say  it  was."'  said  detective 
Edward  (Frenchy)  Croissant,  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  police  investigation  of  the 
shooting. 

"If  I  was  to  take  an  educated  guess."' 
Croissant  said,  'somebody  wanted  him 
'Joseph  S.  Peraino)  out  of  whatever  he  was 
into.  " 

"For  whatever  reason— whether  they 
wanted  to  take  it  over  (the  porno  business) 
or  he  was  making  too  much  money  and 
somebody  else  wanted  it  or  he  wasn't  oper- 
ating it  properly— they  just  wanted  him  out 
of  it."  said  the  detective,  adding.  "But  we 
don't  have  any  idea  what  family  it  (the  hit 
order)  came  from. " 

As  Joseph  S.  Peraino  lay  bleeding  outside 
the  Zuraw  home  that  evening,  his  first-born 
son  horribly  murdered  at  his  side,  he  re- 
fused to  tell  police  who  had  fired  the  shots, 
what  kind  of  car  they  were  driving  or  which 
way  they  went. 

ntOM  BROOKLYN  MOB  TO  HOLLYWOOD  MOCUL— 
AN  AMERICAN  DREAM 

But  there  is  much  to  tell,  for  the  powerful 
forces  that  brought  the  Perainos  to  Veroni- 
ca Zuraws  doorstep  had  been  building  for 
years.  The  Brooklyn  housewife  was  a  tragic 
footnote  in  a  human  drama  that  spans  half 
a  century,  with  chapters  played  out  in  the 
underworld  of  pornography  and  the  glamor- 
ous Hollywood  movie  business. 

In  a  gray  metal  desk  somewhere  in  New 
York  police  headquarters,  there  is  a  fat  in- 
telligence file  on  the  Perainos  of  Brooklyn. 

Complete  with  genealogical  chart,  rap 
sheets  and  sullen-looking  mug  shots,  the 
dossier"s  dog-earred  pages  trace  the  criminal 
events  of  a  real-life  Italian-American  family 
saga— one  not  unlike  that  of  the  fictional 
Corleone  clan  immortalized  in  Mario  Puzo's 
Mafia  novel.    The  Godfather." 


The  NYPD  intelligence  file  follows  three 
generations  of  Peraino  men  as  they  rose 
from  petty  street  crime  and  pennyante  por- 
nography to  become  the  multimillionaire 
owners  of  the  most  successful  sex  film  in 
the  history  of  cinema.  One  of  them  even 
became  a  Hollywood  movie  mogul— an 
American  dream  realized,  if  only  for  a  time. 
(Family  tree.  Page  5.) 

The  Perainos'  story— their  remarkable 
climb  up  the  American  socio-economic 
ladder,  their  glory  days  in  Hollywood  and 
their  fall— never  has  been  fully  told.  It  has 
remained  buried  in  bits  and  pieces  in  hun- 
dreds of  pages  of  confidential  intelligence 
reports  compiled  over  the  years  by  federal, 
state  and  municipal  law  enforcement  inves- 
tigators. Some  of  the  story  is  public  record- 
scattered  through  volumes  of  trial  testimo- 
ny and  court  documents  stored  in  dusty  car- 
tons at  courthouses  in  Brooklyn.  New  York 
City.  Memphis,  Miami.  Los  Angeles.  Austin. 
Tex.,  and  federal  archives  in  Bayonne.  N.J. 

As  told  by  law-enforcement  documents, 
the  Peraino  family  saga  begins  violently  in 
1931  during  the  bloody  Brooklyn  gang  con- 
flict known  as  the  Castellammarese  War. 

Named  for  one  of  the  warring  factions— 
inunigrants  from  the  town  of  Castellam- 
mare  del  Golfo  in  Sicily— it  was  the  first 
great  Mafia  power  struggle  in  this  country. 
It  brought  to  power  such  legendary  mob- 
sters as  Lucky  Luciano  and  Vito  Genovese 
and  it  left  scores  of  majiozi  dead  on  the 
streets  of  New  York. 

One  of  them  was  Giuseppe  Peraino.  alleg- 
edly a  member  of  the  Profaci  crime  family, 
a  forerunner  to  the  Colombo  family.  Giu- 
seppe's brother-in-law.  Peter  Leone,  an  al- 
leged Genovese  family  member,  also  was 
murdered  during  the  Castellammarese  War. 
But  the  intelligence  files  don  t  say  how  or 
by  whom  the  two  men  were  killed. 

Giuseppe  Peraino  left  a  wife.  Grazia 
(Leone),  and  two  sons,  Anthony.  16.  and 
Joseph.  5.  Anthony  Peraino's  first  arrest 
camie  the  same  year  that  his  father  was 
'<illed.  According  to  his  New  York  police 
"yellow  sheet"  (official  record  of  arrests), 
the  teen-ager  was  charged  with  homicide  by 
auto.  The  charges  later  were  dismissed. 

Anthony's  yellow  sheet  shows  six  more  ar- 
rests between  1945  and  1960— for  tax  eva- 
sion, receiving  stolen  property,  and  gam- 
bling (""dice")— with  no  convictioris. 

Nonetheless,  New  York  law-enforcement 
officers  long  have  considered  Anthony  and 
brother  Joseph  S.  as  "made""  members  of 
the  ColomtK)  crime  family.  In  law-enforce- 
ment circles,  the  brothers  often  are  referred 
to  as  "Big  Tony  "  and  "Joe  the  Whale." 
Weighing  an  estimated  300  pounds.  Joseph 
S.  invariably  is  described  as  ""about  as  big  as 
that  door  there. " 

Anthony  first  was  linked  publicly  to  the 
Mafia  in  1969  when  Newsday  published  a 
lengthy  article  about  the  Colombo's  crimi- 
nal activities  on  Long  Island. 

Written  by  Pulitzer  Prize-wirming  investi- 
gative reporter  Tom  Renner.  the  article 
identified  Anthony  Peraino  as  a  "family  sol- 
dier" who  was  "allied  with  garment  racket- 
eer and  Luchese  (family)  soldier  Andimo 
Pappadio  and  (late)  crime  boss  Joseph  Co- 
lombo." 

(In  the  Mafia  hierarchy,  soldiers  rank 
lowest  among  "made"  men.  Also  called 
"'button  men,"  they  take  orders  from  family 
"capos."  who  in  turn  take  orders  from  the 
family  heads,  or  "dons.") 

According  to  a  NYPD  intelligence  memo, 
Anthonly  Peraino  once  had  a  "violent  argu- 
ment" with  mob  chieftian  Alt)ert  Anastasia 
and  subsequently  "was  told  to  get  out  of 


New  York  City  and  relinquish  all  his  hold- 
ings." which  included  a  company  called  FMne 
Grade  Oil  and  Fuel  Co.  in  Brooklyn. 

Anthony  complied  with  the  banishment 
order,  the  document  says,  and  he  moved  to 
Erie.  Pa.,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons.  Louis 
(called  "Butchie")  and  Joseph. 

Peraino  returned  home  to  Brooklyn  from 
exile  in  1957.  shortly  after  Anastasia  was 
shot  to  death  in  the  barber  shop  of  New 
York's  Park  Sheraton  Hotel.  (Anastasia' 
murder  is  one  of  the  most  notorious  hits  in 
the  annals  of  organized  crime— carried  out 
as  he  reclined  in  a  barber  chair,  his  face 
wrapped  in  a  hot  towel,  waiting  for  a  shave.) 

ALL-STATE  LABS:  50,000  REELS  OF  HARD-CORE 
FILMS  A  MONTH 

In  the  late  1960s,  Anthony  Peraino 
became  involved  in  the  burgeoning  pornog- 
raphy business.  He  got  in  on  the  ground 
floor  of  what  turned  out  to  be  organized 
crime's  most  profitable  new  business  ven- 
ture since  it  got  into  narcotics,  in  the  1950s. 
Today,  pornography  is  a  $5  billion  to  $6  bil- 
lion-a-year  business.  Some  law  enforcement 
officials  estimate  that  organized  crime's 
take  is  roughly  half,  making  porn  the  Mob's 
third-biggest  moneymaker,  behind  gambling 
and  narcotics. 

The  Colombo  family  pioneered  the 
Mafias  move  into  porno  movies.  According 
to  law  enforcement  officials,  it  started  when 
alleged  Colombo  member  John  (Sonny) 
Pranzese  saw  the  potential  profit  in  supply- 
ing the  8-millimeter  hard-core  "stag"'  movies 
for  the  coin-operated  peep  show  machines 
in  adult  bookstores  around  New  York"s 
Times  Square. 

The  Colombo  family  soon  controlled  its 
own  plant  for  processing  the  8-millimeter 
movies,  according  to  law  enforcement  intel- 
ligence reports.  Located  in  Brooklyn,  it  was 
called  All-State  Tilm  L.abs. 

But  All-State  was  owned  by  Louis  (But- 
chie) Peraino.  then  26  years  old,  with  a 
high-school  education  and  previous  business 
experience  as  an  insurance  broker. 

Brooklyn  criminal  court  records  show  that 
Louis  Peraino  was  arrested  at  All-State  in 
September.  1966.  and  charged  with  posses- 
.sion  of  obscene  movies.  It  was  his  first 
arrest. 

Police  raided  the  plant  on  a  tip  that  ap- 
proximately 2  million  feet  of  pornographic 
movie  film  had  been  delivered  to  All-State. 

But  they  found  only  14  reels  of  porno- 
graphic film  on  the  premises,  valued  at  less 
than  $10,000.  The  charges  against  Louis 
Peraino  later  were  dismissed  when  a  Brook- 
lyn judge  ruled  that  there  had  been  "insuf- 
ficient evidence  to  warrant  search  and 
arrest." 

"All-State  wasn't  set  up  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  processing  porno  films."  said  one  of 
the  arresting  officers  in  the  case.  "He  (Louis 
Peraino)  was  doing  legitimate  work  there, 
too." 

"Sure,  they  were  legit  from  9  to  5  and 
they  ran  the  garbage  at  night,"  explained  a 
former  FBI  agent  who  specialized  for  years 
in  porno  investigations.  According  to  the 
now  retired  agent, "  All-State  was  turning 
out  50.000  reels  of  8-millimeter  hard-core 
films  a  month,  easily." 

Both  FBI  and  California  Department  of 
Justice  intelligence  reports  say  that  the 
porno  operations  at  All-State  were  run  by 
Michael  Zaffarano.  also  known  as  "Mickey 
Z"  and  reputed  to  be  a  capo  in  the  Bonnano 
crime  family. 

The  activities  of  Anthony  Peraino  would 
seem  to  offer  some  explanation  as  to  how 
his  son  Louis,  with  no  apparent  related  pro- 
fessional experience,  came  to  own  an  expen- 


sively equipped  film  lab  allegedly  run  by  Mi- 
chael Zaffarano. 

At  the  time.  Anthony  Peraino  and  Mi- 
chael Zaffarano  were  the  major  purveyors 
of  pomo  films  to  Mob-controlled  outlets  in 
New  York  City,  according  to  a  sworn  affida- 
vit by  an  FBI  agent  who  monitored  their  op- 
erations for  five  years.  Their  films  were  sold 
clandestinely  out  of  automobile  trunks, 
coffee  catering  trucks,  unmarked  ware- 
houses, several  restaurants,  a  chain  of  meat 
markets  and  a  Brooklyn  candy  store,  accord- 
ing to  FBI  information. 

Peraino's  and  Zaffarano's  primary  pomo 
sales  representative  was  a  Brooklyn  man 
named  Cosmo  Cangiano.  a  convicted  por- 
nographer  with  a  record  of  arrests  for  larce- 
ny, forgery,  mail  theft  and  interstate  ship- 
ment of  stolen  securities. 

According  to  the  FBI  affidavit.  Cangiano 
became  "a  millionaire  at  least  four  times 
over"  from  a  variety  of  illegal  activities.  Be- 
sides conducting  a  booming  pomo  movie 
business  (with  customers  in  Pittsburgh,  Bal- 
timore and  South  Carolina).  Cangiano  dealt 
in  "counterfeit  Chanel  perfume.  Omega 
wristwatches  and  Department  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicle documents." 

Cangiano  also  furnished  ""false  identifica- 
tion (licenses,  registrations,  birth  certifi- 
cates and  Social  Security  cards)  for  the  un- 
derworld in  the  New  York  area  and  other 
places  in  the  United  States."  The  F^I  docu- 
ment paints  a  colorful  picture  of  the  Per- 
aino-Zaffarano-Cangiano  commerce,  which 
was  carried  on  by  street  characters  with 
names  like  'Pat  Dave"  and  "Cueball  Kelly." 

In  1971.  Cangiano  was  questioned  by  a 
U.S.  Senate  subcommittee  investigating  or- 
ganized crime  involvement  in  stolen  securi- 
ties traffic.  An  uncooperative  witness,  he 
was  introduced  at  the  hearings  by  a  subcom- 
mittee investigator  who  reported  that  "in- 
formation received  from  law-enforcement 
intelligence  agencies  states  that  Cosmo  Can- 
giano works  for  one  Anthony  Peraino.  who 
has  been  identified  as  a  member  of  the 
Joseph  Colombo  family  in  Brooklyn.  New 
York." 

Anthony  Peraino  was  further  identified 
by  the  subcommittee  investigator  as  one  of 
a  number  of  organized  crime  figures  "'who 
have  been  involved  in  stolen  securities  traf- 
fic."" 

THE  "GODFATHER"  THEME!  "YOU  DON'T  GET 

oxn" 

As  it  turned  out.  All-State  Film  Labs  was 
Louis  Peraino's  foot-in-the-door  of  the  le- 
gitimate movie  business.  Later,  when  he  was 
president  of  Bryanston  Distributors  In  its 
Hollywood  heyday,  a  company  promotional 
brochure  would  explain  how  it  all  began 
back  in  1965  when  "Mr.  Peraino  combined  a 
hobby  and  a  deep  interest  In  cinema  tech- 
niques by  forming  his  own  motion-picture 
processing  laboratory  known  as  All-State 
Film  Labs,  specializing  In  processing  and  ed- 
iting facilities  and  high-speed  animation 
techniques.  .  .  ." 

Even  so,  the  suspected  involvement  in  the 
company  of  Anthony  Peraino  and  Michael 
Zaffarano  forever  branded  Louis  as  "Mob- 
connected"  In  the  eyes  of  law  enforcement 
investigators.  Along  with  his  older  brother. 
Joseph  C.  Peraino,  he  generally  is  consid- 
ered to  be  a  Colombo  family  "associate,"  not 
a  "made"  man. 

One  veteran  organized-crime  Investigator 
seemed  to  echo  a  consensus  among  his  col- 
leagues when  he  said  of  Louis  Peraino,  "His 
grandfather  was  in  organized  crime,  his 
father  Is  in  it,  his  uncle  Is  In  It,  his  brother 
Is  In  it.  so  he's  in  It.  That's  the  way  It  is. 
You  don't  get  out." 


You  don't  get  out— It's  a  theme  that  Is  at 
the  very  heart  of  "The  Godfather"  saga, 
the  book  and  movie  that  defines  the  Mafia 
in  the  minds  of  millions  of  Americans. 

Widely  regarded  as  an  accurate  depiction 
of  traditional  New  York  Mafia  lifestyle. 
"'The  Godfather""  has  had  a  tremendous 
Impact  on  the  public  consciousness— about 
10  million  books  sold,  two  hit  movies  and  a 
third  on  the  drawing  boards. 

It's  perhaps  a  reflection  of  the  impact 
that  '"The  Godfather"  cropped  up  constant- 
ly in  interviews  with  individuals  acquainted 
with  the  Peraino  family. 

"A  scene  right  out  of  "The  Godfather'" 
was  a  common  refrain.  One  person  inter- 
viewed characterized  a  longtime  family  at- 
torney (now  deceased)  as  "a  sleazy  version 
of  Robert  Duvall."  the  actor  who  portrays 
the  Corleone  family's  counselor,  or  consig- 
liere,  in  ""The  Godfather"  movies. 

What's  more,  a  number  of  people  who 
claim  to  know  Louis  Peraino  described  him 
as  a  kind  of  real-life  Michael  Corleone 
figure:  the  brightest  of  the  Peraino  men. 
gruffly  charming,  contagiously  energetic, 
generous  to  a  fault.  Above  all.  the  individ- 
uals said.  Butchie  was  driven  by  a  desire  to 
be  respected  as  a  legitimate  businessman,  to 
disassociate  himself,  at  least  publicly,  from 
his  father's  alleged  ties  to  the  Mafia. 

In  director  Francis  Coppolas  movies, 
actor  Al  Pacino  portrays  Michael  Corleone. 
the  college-educated  favored  son  of  Mafia 
boss  Vito  Corleone  (Marlon  Brando).  Mi- 
chael wants  no  part  of  the  family  business. 
Which  is  just  fine  with  "Don""  Corleone. 
who  hopes  that  one  day  his  son  will  carry 
the  family  name  to  the  height  of  American 
respectability. 

As  he  tells  Michael  in  one  scene,  he 
wanted  sons  and  grandchildren  ""who  could 
be.  who  knows,  a  governor,  a  president  even. 
Nothing's  impossible  here  in  America." 

But  Michael  is  sucked  into  the  family 
business,  nonetheless,  first  avenging  the 
near-fatal  shooting  of  his  father  and  ulti- 
mately inheriting  the  old  man's  responsibil- 
ities as  head  of  the  family— becoming  the 
godfather  himself. 

"There  is  nothing,  nothing  in  all  the  years 
I've  known  him  that  could  remotely  be  con- 
sidered ominous  regarding  Mr.  Butchie  Per- 
aino," avowed  movie  producer  Prank 
Avlanca  in  an  interview.  "He's  a  big  teddy 
bear.  I  bite  him  on  the  cheek  when  I  see 
him,  OK?" 

Avlanca's  1975  movie,  "The  Human 
Factor"  (starring  George  Kennedy  and 
John  Mills)  was  financed  and  distributed  by 
Bryanston. 

"Lou  wanted  In  the  worst  way  to  be  a  film 
maker."  Avianca  said.  ""He  didn"t  want  to 
stay  in  that  business  (pornography).  He 
wanted  to  get  out.  He  wanted  something  he 
could  be  proud  of.  something  he  could  put 
his  name  on." 

As  for  Louis  Peraino's  alleged  connection 
to  organized  crime,  Avianca  philosophized 
that  In  America  "you  can  start  out  your  life 
as  a  garbage  collector  and  that  doesn't  mean 
you  can't  one  day  end  up  owning  the 
trucks." 

Movie  producer  Sandy  Howard  came  to 
know  Peraino  well  during  the  course  of 
Howard's  two  Byranston-financed  films. 
"The  Devil's  Rain"  and  "Echoes  of 
Summer." 

"Lou  really  did  want  to  make  an  image  for 
himself  as  a  decent  man  and  a  decent 
motion  picture  producer."  Howard  said.  ""He 
tried  his  best  to  build  a  viable  legitimate 
business." 
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LOUIS  iBtrrcHiE'  peraino:  ""he  was  "the  best. 

THE  NICEST  GUY.    .    . 

Dallas-based  movie  distributor  Fred  Biers- 
dorf  sputtered  for  superlatives  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Louis  Peraino:  He  was  just  the  best. 
I  mean,  the  nicest  guy.  Youd  think  that 


Linda  Lovelace  writes  in  her  book  that  the 
elder  Peraino.  ""came  with  his  own  small 
army,  all  wearing  dark  suits  and  trench- 
coats,  looking  like  they  were  trying  out  for 
an  Edward  G.  Robinson  movie."" 

Later,  in  a  personal  net  worth  statement 
submitted   to  a  New  York   bank.   Anthony 


get  on  the  phone  and  say.  Hey.  if  he  wants 
a  print  then  he  can  damn  well  call  me  him- 
self.'" 

Linda  Lovelace  recounts  In  her  book  that 
she  was  in  Peraino's  office  one  day  when 
Sammy  Davis  Jr.  called  asking  for  a  "Deep 
Throat""  orint  to  screen  at  his  home. 
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distribution  of  motion  picture  film  products 
of  every  kind,  nature  and  gauge."  according 
to  a  joint  company  prospectus  that  Louis 
Peraino  prepared  for  a  New  York  bank. 

They  were  not  identical  twins,  however. 
As  the  prospectus  explains.  ""Damiano  will 
operate  within  the  ambit  of  sex  or   adult 


Three  weeks  after  that,  Torchio  was 
struck  by  a  car  and  killed  on  the  Las  Vegas 
strip. 

Originally,  law  enforcement  officials  out- 
side Las  Vegas  (the  LAPD,  the  FBI  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice)  suspected  the 
deaths  of  Molinas  and  Torchio  were  related 


with  his  Florida  business  partner  and  co-de- 
fendant. Robert  DeSalvo,  Anthony  was 
living  In  luxury  on  a  yacht  in  the  Bahamas, 
from  whence  the  pair  continued  to  direct 
the  "Deep  Throat"  distribution  operation, 
according  to  assistant  U.S.  attorney  Larry 
Parrish,   who   presented   the   government's 
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LOUIS  (BUTCHIE'    PERAINO:  "HE  WAS  THE  BEST. 
THE  NICEST  GUY.    .    . 

Dallas-based  movie  distributor  Fred  Biers- 
dorf  sputtered  for  superlatives  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Louis  Peraino:  He  was  just  the  best, 
I  meam.  the  nicest  guy.  You'd  think  that 
you  had  known  him  for  years  when  you  first 
met  him." 

Biersdorf  is  the  president  of  DalArt.  the 
company  that  sub-distributed  all  of  Bryan- 
ston's  legitimate  movies  in  the  Southwest 
U.S.  "It  was  the  best  business  relationship 
I've  ever  had. '  Biersdorf  said. 

Not  everyone  gives  Butchie  rave  reviews. 

Deep  Throat"  star  Linda  Lovelace  paints  a 
particularly  unflattering  portrait  of  the 
man  in  her  1980  best-selling  l)ook.  "Ordeal." 
which  relates  the  psychological  duress  that 
she  endured  during  her  porno  career. 

She  recalls  Louis  Peraino  as  "heavy  and 
sloppy."  She  writes.  What  I  remember 
most  about  him  was  his  loud  mouth.  He  was 
always  yelling  at  somebody  about  some- 
thing. And  he  never  went  anywhere  without 
his  bodyguard.  Vinnie." 

Lovelace  was  22-yearold  Linda  Traynor 
when  she  first  met  Louis  Peraino  in  1971.  At 
the  time.  Peraino  was  partnered  in  a  porno 
film  production  company  with  a  former 
Brooklyn  hairdresser  turned  porno  film  di- 
rector named  Gerard  Damiano.  The  compa- 
ny was  called  Gerard  Damiano  Film  Produc- 
tions Inc..  but  Peraino  was  the  two-thirds 
owner.  As  Lovelace  says  in  her  book.  Per- 
aino "was  putting  up  the  money  and  Da- 
miano was  doing  the  (production)  work." 

Newcomer  Traynor  made  her  hardcore 
film  debut  in  an  8-millimeter  cheapie  titled 

Sex  U.S.A.."  the  first  movie  produced  by 
the  Peraino-Damiano  partnership.  The  film 
also  featured  an  experienced  porno  actor 
named  Harry  Reems. 

Impressed  by  Traynors  particular  sexual 
talent,  director  Damiano  dreamed  up  the 
title  "Deep  Throat"  and  concocted  a  ludi- 
crous storyline  to  go  with  it.  about  a  sexual 
ly  frustrated  young  woman  whose  clitoris  is 
located  in  her  esophagus.  Damiano  also 
came  up  with  an  alliterative  new  name  for 
his  star.  Linda  Lovelace.  Her  co-star  (the 
doctor)  was  Reems. 

As  the  director  envisioned  it.  "Deep 
Throat"  would  be  a  feature-length  35-milli- 
meter motion  picture,  with  a  musical  sound 
tract  even. 

It  was  an  ambitious  proposal,  practically 
unheard  of  at  the  time  in  the  porno  film 
business,  where  state-of-the-art  still  was 
short.  plotless.  8-millimeter  stag-type 
movies. 

But  Louis  Peraino  apparently  liked  the 
idea.  He  agreed  to  furnish  $22,000  for  pro- 
duction costs  in  return  for  two-thirds'  own- 
ership of  "Deep  Throat "  and  its  profits. 

Law-enforcement  officials  l)elieve  that  the 
$22,000  actually  was  provided  by  Anthony 
Peraino.  And  m  their  view.  Big  Tony's  in- 
volvement in  Deep  Throat "  meant  Mob  in- 
volvement. As  a  reputed  'made"  member  of 
the  Colbmbo  family.  Anthony  is  not  an  en- 
tirely free  agent,  the  reasoning  goes.  He 
takes  orders  from  the  family  and  must  cut 
them  in  on  any  outside  business  venture. 
Historically,  that's  how  the  Mafia  works. 
It  s  tradition. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  to  suggest 
that  Anthony  Peraino  had  more  than  a  per- 
ternal  interest  in  his  son's  first  big  porno 
movie  production.  For  example,  when  the 
cast  and  crew  went  to  Miami  to  film  "Deep 
Throat  in  January  1972.  Anthony  Peraino 
went  along  with  them  and  even  stayed  in 
the  same  hotel.  Claiming  that  Old  Tony  " 
actually    drove    her   to    Miami    in    his   car. 


Linda  Lovelace  writes  in  her  book  that  the 
elder  Peraino.  "came  with  his  own  small 
army,  all  wearing  dark  suits  and  trench- 
coats,  looking  like  they  were  trying  out  for 
an  Edward  G.  Robinson  movie." 

Later.  In  a  personal  net  worth  statement 
submitted  to  a  New  York  bank.  Anthony 
Peraino  listed  his  occupation  as  an  "execu- 
tive" of  Damiano  Film  Productions  at  a 
salary  of  $50,000  a  year.  His  title  was  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

According  to  evidence  presented  at  the 
"Deep  Throat "  trial.  Anthony  Peraino  re- 
ceived at  least  5  percent  of  the  profits  from 
•Deep  Throat,"  as  well  as  at  least  $500,000 
in  loans  from  Damiano  Films  for  a  New 
York  garment  company  that  he  owned. 

"DEEP  THROAT"— A  GROSS  OP  $100  MILLION  IW 
CASH 

"Deep  Throat "  made  its  New  York  debut 
in  June.  1972.  at  the  New  World  Theater  on 
49th  Street.  What  happened  was  previously 
unimaginable  and  still  is  unparalleled. 

It  was  reviewed  by  major  New  York  film 
critics,  an  unprecedented  public  recognition 
for  a  porno  movie.  It  may  have  been  a  dirty 
movie,  but  such  mainstream  media  atten- 
tion conferred  a  measure  of  legitimacy.  An 
important  dirty  movie. 

Soon  there  were  lines  of  eager  patrons 
around  the  theater— not  the  usual  skinflick 
crowd,  but  a  whole  new  audience  of  seem- 
ingly regular  folks  who  were  willing  to  pay 
$5  each  to  see  oral  sex  performed  on  a  40- 
foot  screen. 

For  acts  once  considered  unspeakable, 
Linda  Lovelace  became  a  national  celebri- 
ty—deemed suitable  for  the  talkshow  circuit 
and  slavered  sifter  by  some  Hollywood  deal 
makers. 

"Pomo  chic"  was  the  phrase  coined  by 
one  New  York  newspaper  writer  to  descril>e 
the  "Deep  Throat"  phenomenon.  In  1973, 
the  title  l>ecame  part  of  the  American  lan- 
guage—and U.S.  political  history  as  well- 
when  Washington  Post  reporters  Bob 
Woodward  and  Carl  Bernstein  dubbed  their 
confidential  Watergate  source  "Deep 
Throat." 

All  of  which  helped  to  make  "Deep 
Throat"  (the  movie)  preposterously  profita- 
ble, as  least  for  a  pomo  movie  produced  for 
a  piddling  $22,000. 

The  movie  reportedly  grossed  $1.25  mil- 
lion in  its  first  nine  months  at  the  New 
World  Theatre  alone,  and  $25  million  in  Its 
first  two  years  nationwide. 

The  Peralnos  were  totally  unprepared  for 
the  volume  of  profits  according  to  a  promi- 
nent attorney  who  represented  them  on  sev- 
eral occasions  and  who  asked  not  to  be  Iden- 
tified. 

"Here  were  a  couple  of  guys  from  Brook- 
lyn who  never  had  much  money  before  and 
all  of  a  sudden  they're  millionaires."  the 
lawyer  said.  "The  amount  of  money  coming 
in  was  frightening.  Nobody  could  have  han- 
dled it. 

"Whatever  you've  heard  about  how  much 
'Deep  Throat'  earned.  It's  underestimated. 
Id  say  that  $100  million  In  gross  income 
would  t>e  underestimated,"  said  the  attor- 
ney, adding  "and  most  of  It  was  In  cash." 
(Article  on  "Deep  Throat"  trial.  Page  7.) 

Dallas  movie  distributor  Fred  Biersdorf 
recalled  the  heady  atmosphere  In  Louis  Per- 
aino's  New  York  office  (at  630  9th  Ave.)  in 
the  wake  of  "Deep  Throat ": 

"You  just  wouldn't  believe  the  calls  that 
Lou  was  getting  from  people  who  wanted  a 
print  of  the  movie  to  watch.  You  know, 
prominent  people  like  government  officials. 
And  I  remember  that  whenever  somebody's 
secretary  would  call  for  them,  Lou  would 


get  on  the  phone  and  say.  "Hey.  if  he  wants 
a  print  then  he  can  damn  well  call  me  him- 
self.' " 

Linda  Lovelace  recounts  In  her  book  that 
she  was  In  Peralnos  office  one  day  when 
Sammy  Davis  Jr.  called  asking  for  a  "Deep 
Throat"  print  to  screen  at  his  home. 

"Sure,  Sammy,  we  can  take  care  of  that. 
.  .  .  Sammy,  would  I  kid  you."  she  quotes 
Peraino  as  saying. 

In  Peralnos  office,  "There  were  dozens  of 
phones  on  the  table, "  recalled  Fred  Biers- 
dorf, "And  at  9  o'clock  In  the  morning  there 
wsis  all  this  food— sandwiches  and  cole-slaw 
and  bottles  of  wine.  And  Nicky  and  Dicky 
were  coming  In  an  whispering  in  his  ear  and, 
God,  it  was  just  unbelievable,  strictly  out  of 
The  Godfather." 

"I  was  like  a  kid  In  Disneyland,"  Biersdorf 
continued.  ""Everything  was  strictly  cash.  I 
mean,  if  somebody  wanted  a  mink  coat 
they'd  just  walk  Into  Bonwlt  Teller  and  plop 
down  $18,000  or  $20,000  in  cash  " 

Biersdorf  remembers  that  he  once  put  the 
big  question  to  Joseph  Peraino  Sr.:  "In  a 
meeting  one  day  I  asked  Uncle  Joe  (as  he's 
affectionately  called  among  family  and 
friends).  How  much  money  has  "Deep 
Throat"  brought  In?" 

"He  didn't  say  a  word,  and  damn,  10  min- 
utes later  they  asked  me  to  come  out  of  the 
room  and  they  said.  Hey,  what  do  you  want 
to  know  for?'  I  said  I  was  sorry  I  brought  it 
up. 

"Later  Uncle  Joe  took  me  to  lunch  and  or- 
dered me  a  whole  lobster, "  Biersdorf  said.  "1 
was  so  nervous  there  was  no  way  I  could  eat 
it.  You  know  that  Uncle  Joe  is  about  as  big 
as  the  door  over  there.  And  he  put  his  arm 
around  me  and  said.  Fred,  you  asked  that 
question  this  morning.  Well.  Lou's  got  eight 
kids  and  Joe  (Lou's  brother)  has  kids,  and 
their  kids  and  their  grandkids  have  nothing 
to  worry  about  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Does 
that  tell  you  how  much  the  movie  brought 
In?'  " 

THE  MOB  BEGINS  TO  MIGRATE  TO  LOS  ANGELES 

However  much  the  movie  earned,  it  was 
seen  as  bad  news  by  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. The  way  they  saw  it,  not  only  was  all 
that  loot  going  Into  the  pockets  of  organized 
crime,  but  it  also  was  bound  to  step  up  the 
Mob's  already  heavy  Infiltration  of  the 
pomo  movie  business. 

Which  is  exactly  what  happened,  accord- 
ing to  West  Coast  law  enforcement  reports. 
A  report  by  the  Administrative  Vice  Divi- 
sion of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
estimated  that  by  1976  organized  crime  con- 
trolled 80%  of  the  Los  Angeles-based  pomo 
movie  production  and  distribution  business. 

One  LAPD  intelligence  memo  written  at 
the  time  claimed  that  the  success  of  "Deep 
Throat"  was  helping  to  promote  a  large  mi- 
gration of  major  New  York  Mob  figures  to 
Los  Angeles.  The  report  warns  that,  once  es- 
tablished in  pomo  movies,  the  mobsters' 
next  logical  move  would  be  Into  the  legiti- 
mate Hollywood  movie  business. 

It  appears  that  the  report  predicted  accu- 
rately. In  September,  1973.  the  Hollywood 
show  business  papers  announced  that  "two 
New  York  businessmen '"  named  Louis  and 
Joseph  Peraino  had  established  "a  major 
new  film  production  and  distribution  com- 
pany" called  Bryanston.  with  big  plans  for 
making  "at  least  10  feature  motion  pictures 
within  the  next  year  " 

Actually.  Bryanston  was  established  In 
New  York  in  July.  1971,  shortly  after  the 
creation  of  Damiano  Film  Productions  Inc. 
The  two  were  "twin  companies  engaged  in 
the  financing,  acquisition,  production  and 


distribution  of  motion  picture  film  products 
of  every  kind,  nature  and  gauge,"'  according 
to  a  joint  company  prospectus  that  Louis 
Peraino  prepared  for  a  New  York  bank. 

They  were  not  identical  twins,  however. 
As  the  prospectus  explains,  "Damiano  will 
operate  within  the  ambit  of  sex  or  adult 
and  mature'  markets,  while  Bryanston  will 
be  limiting  its  activities  to  the  general  audi- 
ence or  so-called  'commercial'  area." 

Put  more  simply.  Damiano  would  handle 
the  pom  while  Bryanston  went  legitimate. 

As  Louis  Peraino  took  his  share  of  "Deep 
Throat"  profits  and  turned  his  attention  to 
the  legitimate  movie  business  in  1973.  the 
distribution  of  "Deep  Throat "  was  taken 
over  for  the  most  part  by  his  father  and 
uncle  Joseph.  At  the  same  time,  the  base  of 
the  distribution  operations  shifted  from  the 
Bryanston-Damiano  offices  in  New  York  to 
a  network  of  companies  in  Miami. 

THE  WEST  COAST  OPERATION:  A  TRUNK-BUSTER 
FOR    "DIRECTOR  OF  FINANCE" 

But  Louis  Peraino  continued  to  oversee 
personally  the  Los  Angeles  area  distribution 
of  Deep  Throat. "  And  even  as  he  pursued 
respectability  in  the  legitimate  Hollywood 
movie  business,  he  was  dealing  with  sleazy 
characters  in  the  West  Coast  pomo  world. 

For  example,  one  of  Peralnos  key  Deep 
Throat"  representatives  in  Los  Angeles  was 
a  former  Brooklynite  named  Joseph 
(Junior)  Torchio.  Described  by  one  LAPD 
investigator  as  "the  best-known  trunk- 
buster  (auto  break-in  artist)  in  New  York." 
Torchio  was  employed  in  Los  Angeles  in 
1973  as  "director  of  finance"  for  Bryanston. 

The  California  Department  of  Justice  in- 
cluded a  short  profile  and  a  photo  of  Tor- 
chio in  a  1976  report  titled  "Organized 
Crime  Involvement  in  California  Pomogra- 
phy  Operations."' 

According  to  that  report.  "Torchio  first 
came  to  the  attention  of  police  officials  17 
years  ago  when  an  associate.  Alfred  Adorno. 
was  found  shot  in  Brooklyn  on  March  14. 
1969.  Torchio  was  considered  a  prime  sus- 
pect in  setting  up  Adorno  for  the  killing." 

Following  his  migration  to  Los  Angeles  in 
1969.  Torchio  formed  a  porno  movie  produc- 
tion and  distribution  company  with  Jacob 
(Jack)  Molinas.  described  in  the  report  as  a 
""con  man.  swindler,  disbarred  attorney  and 
former  pro  basketball  player. " 

An  ail-American  at  Columbia  University 
in  the  1950s  Molinas  was  convicted  in  1963 
as  the  "master  fixer"  in  a  point  shaving 
scandal  that  rocked  the  world  of  college  bas- 
ketball In  1961.  involving  nearly  50  players 
from  27  colleges. 

After  his  release  from  prison  in  1968.  Mo- 
linas moved  to  Los  Angeles  and  into  the 
pomo  movie  business,  associating  himself 
with  a  number  of  known  organized-crime 
figures  including  Michael  Zaffarano. 

Between  1973  and  1974,  both  Torchio  and 
Molinas  received  loans  of  $250,000  from 
Louis  Peraino,  according  to  several  sources, 
and  both  men  defaulted  on  the  loans. 

The  Molinas  loan,  in  June,  1973.  was  to  es- 
tablish a  fur  importing  company  called 
Berjac.  run  by  Molinas  and  his  partner,  Ber- 
nard Gussoff. 

Byanston  filed  a  lawsuit  against  Molinas 
for  non-payment  of  the  loan  in  September. 
1974.  Two  months  later,  Gussoff  was  beaten 
to  death  in  his  Los  Angeles  apartment.  The 
murder  was  never  solved. 

Less  than  a  year  later,  in  August.  1975, 
Molinas  was  shot  and  killed  as  he  stood  with 
a  woman  companion  In  the  backyard  of  his 
Hollywood  Hills  home. 


Three  weeks  after  that,  Torchio  was 
struck  by  a  car  and  killed  on  the  Las  Vegas 
strip. 

Originally,  law  enforcement  officials  out- 
side Las  Vegas  (the  LAPD.  the  FBI  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice)  suspected  the 
deaths  of  Molinas  and  Torchio  were  related 
to  their  involvement  with  Mob  figures  in 
the  Los  Angeles  pomo  movie  business. 

However,  a  man  named  Eugene  F.  Connor 
eventually  was  convicted  of  the  Molinas 
murder,  which  police  investigators  said  re- 
sulted from  Molinas'  refusal  to  pay  off  a 
gambling  debt  to  a  Mafia  loan  shark.  Tor- 
chio's  death  was  ruled  an  accident  by  Las 
Vegas  police.  No  charges  were  filed  against 
the  driver  of  the  car. 

"YOU  WANT  ME  TO  GET  BOTH  MY  LEGS 
BROKEN?" 

Beginning  in  1969.  the  Peralnos'  pom  op- 
erations were  under  almost  constant  investi- 
gation by  a  small  army  of  federal,  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies— New  York 
and  Los  Angeles  police,  the  FBI.  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  among  others. 

In  August,  1974.  armed  with  information 
gathered  from  the  various  investigations,  a 
federal  grand  jury  in  Memphis  Indicted 
Louis  Peraino,  along  with  his  father  and 
uncle  Joseph,  on  charges  of  transporting  ob- 
scene materials  ("Deep  Throat")  across 
state  lines. 

Damiano  Film  Productions  also  was  in- 
dicted by  the  grand  jury- but  not  Damiano 
himself.  By  that  time,  the  director  no  longer 
held  an  interest  in  "Deep  Throat "  or  the 
production  company. 

Damiano  testified  at  the  Memphis  trial 
that  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  movie  to 
Louis  Peraino  in  July,  1972.  The  price  was 
$25,000. 

It  is  a  widely  held  belief  in  the  movie  busi- 
ness that  Damiano  sold  his  one-third  inter- 
est in  "Deep  Throat "  under  duress,  or.  as 
one  pomo  film  distributor  put  it.  "with  a 
gun  at  his  head." 

The  notion  no  doubt  was  fueled  by  an  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
New  York  Times  in  October.  1975.  Written 
by  reporter  Nicholas  Gage,  the  article  re- 
ported on  organized  crime's  infiltration  of 
the  U.S.  pomography  industry,  and  it  de- 
scribed brothers  Anthony  and  Joseph  S. 
Peraino  as  the  "most  successful  of  all  Mafia 
figures  involved  in  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  hardcore  films." 

According  to  the  article,  "When  a  reporter 
remarked  to  Mr.  Damiano  that  he  seemed 
to  have  received  unfavorable  terms  in  the 
("Deep  Throat")  deal,  Damiano  replied,  "I 
can't  talk  about  it.' 

"When  the  reporter  persisted,  Mr.  Da- 
miano said,  You  want  me  to  get  both  my 
legs  broken?' " 

THE  MEMPHIS  COMMUNITY  STANDARDS  VS. 
"DEEP  THROAT" 

The  celebrated  "Deep  Throat"  trial  began 
in  Memphis  on  March  1,  1976,  a  year  and  a 
half  after  the  first  grand  Jury  indictments. 

Among  the  13  defendants  were  brothers 
Anthony  and  Joseph  S.  Peraino.  Louis  Per- 
aino and  three  Peralno-owned  companies— 
Damiano  Film  Productions,  Bryanston  Dis- 
tributors and  Plymouth  Distributors.  "Deep 
Throat"  star  Harry  Reems  (who  played 
Linda  Lovelace's  "doctor")  also  was  a  de- 
fendant. 

Anthony  Peraino,  who  was  described  by 
the  prosecution  as  "the  driving  force  behind 
the  conspiracy"  to  distribute  obscenity 
Interstate,  didn't  show  up  at  the  trial. 

The  prosecution  claimed  that  he  had  fled 
the   country   to   avoid   prosecution.   Along 


with  his  Florida  business  partner  and  co-de- 
fendant. Robert  DeSalvo.  Anthony  was 
living  in  luxury  on  a  yacht  in  the  Bahamas, 
from  whence  the  pair  continued  to  direct 
the  "Deep  Throat "  distribution  operation, 
according  to  assistant  U.S.  attorney  Larry 
Parrish,  who  presented  the  government's 
case. 

Both  Anthony  Peraino  and  Rol>ert  De- 
Salvo  were  declared  fugitives  and  tried  in 
absentia. 

The  nine-week  trial  attracted  national 
media  attention  as  a  major  test  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court's  controversial  1973  "com- 
munity standard "  ruling  on  pomography. 
The  Court  ruled  that  the  moral  standards 
of  individual  communities,  not  a  broad  na- 
tional standard,  should  determine  what  con- 
stitutes obscenity. 

Before  the  Memphis  trial,  there  had  been 
numerous  "Deep  Throat"  obscenity  pros- 
ecutions in  communities  around  the  coun- 
try. Most  have  resulted  in  acquittals,  or.  at 
most,  light  fines  and  jail  sentences  for  thea- 
ter owners,  managers  or  projectionist. 

(For  example,  in  October  1975,  a  munici- 
pal court  jury  in  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  ac- 
quitted the  owner  and  manager  of  a  theater 
that  had  shown  "Deep  Throat."  The  jury 
foreman  in  that  case  read  a  statement  to 
the  court  saying  that  they  found  the  penal 
code  section  that  the  defendants  were  ac- 
cused of  violating  to  be  ""not  definitive 
enough"  and  "not  an  effective,  workable 
section  of  law.") 

But  in  Memphis,  the  government  was 
after  the  proverbial  big  fish— the  owners, 
producers  and  distributors  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful pomo  movie  of  all.  Prosecutor  Parris 
had  put  together  his  case  with  the  help  of 
the  FBI.  the  IRS  and  the  U.S.  Justice  De- 
partment organized-crime  strike  forces  in 
Brooklyn  and  Miami. 

In  the  end,  the  government  would  spend 
nearly  a  million  dollars  protecting  the  moral 
standards  of  the  citizens  of  Memphis. 

Or  so  it  seemed.  But  Bruce  Kramer,  the 
Memphis  attorney  who  represented  actor 
Reems  in  the  case,  claims  that  "it  wasn't  an 
obscenity  trial  at  all— it  was  a  racketeering 
and  tax  evasion  trial."" 

F>rosecutor  Parrish  was  33  years  old  at  the 
time.  A  governing  member  of  Memphis' 
First  Evangelical  Church,  he  was  an  avowed 
opponent  of  all  forms  of  pornography  and 
he  became  a  sought-after  dinner  speaker 
and  anit-smut  campaigner  in  the  trial's 
media  wake. 

Now  in  private  practice  in  Memphis.  Par- 
rish doesn't  precisely  deny  Kramer's  claim 
that  the  govenunent's  Memphis  prosecution 
was  aimed  more  at  organized  crime  than 
pomography. 

Tve  always  assiduously  avoided  saying 
that  was  true. "  the  attorney  said  recently. 
"But  I  will  tell  you  this:  I  took  over  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Brooklyn  Strike  Force, 
and  the  strike  force  investigates  only  orga- 
nized crime." 

Prosecutor  Parrish  introduced  only  a 
handful  of  "expert"  witnesses  whose  opin- 
ion was  that  "Deep  Throat"  constituted  ob- 
scenity. 

Apparently  the  movie  spoke  for  itself.  The 
jury  viewed  "Deep  Throat "  late  in  the  trial 
and  judged  it  to  be  obscene. 

On  April  30,  1976.  the  Perainos  et  al  were 
found  guilty  of  conspiring  to  distribute  ob- 
scenity across  state  lines.  Louis  and  (his 
uncle)  Joseph  S.  Peraino  were  given  one- 
year  prison  sentences  and  fined  $10,000.  The 
three  Peraino-owTied  companies— Bryan- 
ston. Damiano  and  Plymouth— also  were 
fined  $10,000  each.  The  sentencing  of  fugi- 
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tives  Anthony  Peraino  and  Robert  DeSavo 
was  put  aside  pending  their  capture  or  sur- 
render. 
bryanston:  '  they  just  padlocked  the  doors 

ONE  DAY"" 
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lives  of  Veronica  Zuraw  and  Joseph  Car- 
mine Peraino  Jr. 

OBSCENITY  CONVICTIONS— THE  COLLAPSE  OF 
THE  EMPIRE 


In  the  course  of  the  investigation  the 
agents  claim  to  have  discovered  that  the 
sale  of  hard-core  videocassettes  and  pirated 
videocassettes  of  major  Hollywood  motion 


pictures  in  this  country  was  dominated  by  a 
nationwide  ring  of  organized-crime  figures. 


In  the  weeks  following  the  Brooklyn  kill- 
ines   A  final  chanter  mav  have  been  written 
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Defense  attorneys  offered  little  in  the  way 
of  evidence  or  cross-examination  to  dispute 
the  govemment"s  description  of  the  distri- 
bution system. 

Instead,  the  primary  strategy  of  the  de- 
fense attorneys  was  to  focus  on  the  issue  of 


an  unemployed  candy  salesman,  two  Phila- 
delphia stockbrokers  and  an  ex-convict 
whose  professional  background  included 
burglary  and  counterfeiting. 

The  supervisor  of  the  checker-sweeper  op- 
eration said  that  employees  often  were  paid 


him  by  the  throat  and  started  choking  him. 
I  grabbed  Tony's  arm  and  said.  "Let's  get  the 
devil  out  of  here'  and  pulled  his  arm  off." 

The  alleged  assailant,  Anthony  Novello, 
one  of  the  defendants  in  the  trial,  was  de- 
scribed by  prosecutor  Larry  Parrish  as  An- 
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lives  Anthony  Peraino  and  Robert  DeSavo 
was  put  aside  pending  their  capture  or  sur- 
render. 
bryanston:    they  just  padlocked  the  doors 

ONE  DAY" 

Barely  a  month  after  the  trial.  Bryanston 
closed  up  Its  West  Coast  office  and  disap- 
peared from  the  movie  business  as  quickly 
as  it  had  come,  leaving  behind  a  score  of 
puzzled  employees  and  a  trail  of  debt.  In  ad- 
dition to  nearly  $750,000  m  taxes,  the  com- 
pany owed  undetermined  millions  through- 
out the  international  movie  marketplace. 

Exactly  why  Bryanston  bailed  out  of  the 
business  so  abruptly  has  remained  a  mys- 
tery. "I  never  could  understand  it."  said  one 
former  executive.  "We  were  doing  so  well. 
They  just  padlocked  the  doors  one  day." 

Following  the  dissolution  of  Bryanston. 
the  distribution  of  "Deep  Throat"  was  car 
ried  on  through  Joseph  S.  Peraino's  compa 
ny.  Plymouth  Distributors,  which  had  of- 
fices m  Old  Bridge.  N.J  .  and  at  1800  High- 
land Ave.  in  Hollywood. 

And  Deep  Throat"  continued  to  make 
large  sums  of  money  Playing  13  times  a  day 
for  10  years  at  the  Pussycat  Theater  in  Hol- 
lywood, it  earned  $6.4  million  at  that  one  lo- 
cation, according  to  the  theater  owTier. 

In  the  wake  of  the  no  doubt  unwanted 
publicity  brought  on  by  the  Memphis  trial. 
the  Peraino  family  dropped  out  of  public 
view— for  a  time. 

the  second  VALEMTINES  day  MASSACRE— 48 
ARRESTS  IN  MIPORN 

Feb.  14.  1980.  At  noon  (EDT).  a  synchro- 
nized force  of  400  FBI  agenu  and  police 
swept  into  porno  movie  theaters,  ware- 
houses, retail  stores  and  businesses  offices 
in  13  major  U.S.  cities,  arresting  some  of  the 
Mob's  biggest  names  m  pom  on  federal  ob- 
senity  and  racketeering  charges. 

It's  been  called  the  second  most  famous 
Valentine's  Day  in  history  of  organized 
crime. 

(The  first  is  the  so-called  St.  Valentine's 
Day  massacre  of  1929  in  Chicago— easily  the 
most  brutal  display  of  Mob  violence  ever. 
On  that  day.  five  gunmen  dispatched  by  Al 
Capone  and  disguised  as  policemen  entered 
the  t>ootleg  warehouse  of  Bugs  Moran's 
rival  North  Siders  gang,  lined  up  seven 
Moran  henchmen  against  a  wall  and  riddled 
them  with  machine  gun  fire,  killing  them 
all.) 

Among  the  more  than  40  individuals 
rounded  up  in  the  Valentine's  Day  raids  of 
1980  were  brothers  Louis  and  Joseph  Per- 
aino. The  pair  was  arrested  in  the  New  York 
office  of  their  company  Arrow  Film  and 
Video.  They  were  charged  with  interstate 
shipment  of  obscenity  in  the  form  of  hard- 
core videocassettes  titled  "Laquid  Lips." 
"Candy  Stripers."  "His  Masters  Touch  "  and 
■"Hollywood  Cowtioy."" 

The  Valentines  Day  raids  were  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  three-year  FBI  pornography 
'"sting""  operation  code-named  "Mipom"" 
(from  Miami  pornography).  It  was  the  most 
extensive,  sophisticated  and  well-financed 
investigation  ever  of  organized  crime  in- 
volvement in  the  porno  industry.  And  it 
may  have  been  the  most  effective. 

Operating  out  of  a  Miami  warehouse,  un- 
dercover FBI  agents  posed  as  a  pair  of 
sleazy  porno  film-buyers  for  a  company 
they  had  set  up  called  Gold  Coast  Speciali- 
ties Inc. 

For  30  weeks,  the  agents  wore  open- 
necked  shirts,  sported  gold  neckchains  and 
diamond  pinky  rings  and  tooled  around 
town  in  rented  Cadillacs,  sometimes  with  a 
pair  of  flashy-looking  women  hanging  on 
their  arms. 
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pictures  in  this  country  was  dominated  by  a 
nationwide  ring  of  organized-crime  figures. 

Law  enforcement  investigators  in  Dade 
County.  Florida,  began  seeing  evidence  of 
Mob  involvement  in  the  hard-core  videocas- 
sette  business  as  early  as  November.  1975— 
just  a  few  weeks  after  Sony  put  the  first 
home  videocassette  recorder  on  the  market. 
Today,  adult  videocassettes  are  a  $2-bil- 
lion  annual  business  in  this  country,  ac- 
counting for  half  of  all  film  cassette  sales, 
according  to  LAPD  experts.  They  estimate 
that  a  third  of  that  $2  billion,  or  around 
$600  to  $650  million  yearly,  winds  up  In  the 
coffers  of  organized  crime.  What"s  more,  the 
policemen  say,  the  business  has  "probably 
doubled"  in  the  last  year. 

The  best-selling  sex  videocassette  of  all  is 
"Deep  Throat.""  according  to  David  Fried- 
man, who  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
world"s  foremost  experts  on  the  porno  film 
business.  Five  times  the  president  of  the 
Adult  Film  Assn.  of  America.  Friedman  esti- 
mates that  more  than  300.000  "Deep 
Throat"  videocassettes  had  l>een  sold  as  of 
last  year.  At  the  going  retail  price  of  about 
$60  apiece,  that  adds  up  to  $18  million  in 
gross  revenue  for  the  Peraino  family  busi- 
ness. 

Louis  and  Joseph  Peraino  were  not 
charged  with  film  piracy  in  the  Mipom  case, 
even  though  the  New  York  arrest  report 
shows  that  videocassettes  of  more  than  50 
major  Hollywood  movies,  as  well  as  equip- 
ment capable  of  reproducing  them  in  quan- 
tity, were  discovered  during  the  search  of 
the  Arrow  offices.  The  list  of  films  confis- 
cated Includes  most  of  the  box-office  block- 
busters of  the  last  decade— "Animal  House," 
"Kramer  vs.  Kramer."  "The  Sting."  "Star 
Wars"  and  ironically.  "The  Godfather." 
Pai'ts  I  and  II. 
the  death  of  mickey  z  left  a  power  vacuum 

There  was  only  one  casualty  on  Valen- 
tine's Day  1980— Michael  Zaffarano.  one  of 
the  main  targeU  of  the  Mipom  Investiga- 
tion. In  the  years  since  he  sold  stag  films 
out  of  coffee  catering  trucks  and  allegedly 
oversaw  the  porno  film  processing  operation 
at  Louis  Peraino's  All-State  Film  Labs,  Zaf- 
farano had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Mob's  top  man  in  pom  and  a  multimillion- 
aire. 

But  when  law  enforcement  officers  came 
to  arrest  him  at  his  New  York  office  that 
Valentines  Day.  58-year-old  "Mickey  Z"  suf- 
fered a  heart  attack  and  died  on  the  spot, 
clutching  a  reel  of  pomographic  film  that 
the  officers  presume  he  was  attempting  to 
destroy. 

"Yeah,  we  killed  him  for  sure."  said  one 
case-hardened  police  officer  who  witnessed 
the  Zaffarano  death  scene,  "and  we  saved 
the  taxpayers  a  bunch  of  money." 

But  the  death  of  Zaffarano  did  more  than 
that.  It  created  a  power  vaccum  In  organized 
crlme"s  now  International  pornography  op- 
erations that  annually  accounted  for  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  largely  un- 
taxed revenue.  Added  to  the  Mipom  arrests 
and  convictions  of  other  major  Mob  figures 
In  pom.  the  elimination  of  Zaffarano  was 
bound  to  touch  off  maneuvering  among  the 
various  organized-crime  families  for  domi- 
nance in  the  lucrative  pomo  trade,  police 
believe. 

Such  were  the  forces  at  work.  N"YPD  in- 
vestigators say,  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  4. 
when  the  barrage  of  buckshot  claimed  the 


In  the  weeks  following  the  Brooklyn  kill- 
ings, a  final  chapter  may  have  been  written 
In  the  Peraino  family  saga. 

In  February,  brothers  Louis  and  Joseph 
Peraino  were  sentenced  In  Miami  to  prison 
terms  totaling  six  and  three  years,  respec- 
tively, for  their  convictions  in  the  Mipom 
case.  <They"re  appealing  the  sentences.) 

Looking  tired  and  short  of  breath,  their 
father  Anthony  was  sentenced  that  same 
month  in  Memphis  to  a  total  of  9Vj  months 
In  prison  and  $15,000  in  fines  for  his  original 
1976  "Deep  Throat""  conviction  and  subse- 
quent bail-jumping  charge.  After  five  years 
as  a  fugitive,  the  ailing  Peraino  family  head 
tumed  himself  In  to  authorities  last  year. 

Due  to  his  heart  condition.  Anthony  Is 
serving  the  first  75  days  of  his  term  in  Gate- 
ways Community  Treatment  Center,  a  pri- 
vate hospital  and  halfway  house  In  the 
Echo  Park  neighborhood  of  Los  Angeles.  He 
still  faces  six  months  prison  on  the  ball  vio- 
lation. 

On  March  22.  1982,  Louis  (Butchle)  Per- 
aino entered  the  Allenwood  Federal  Prison 
Camp  in  Montgomery.  Pa.,  to  l)egin  serving 
a  six-month  sentence  for  his  Memphis 
"Deep  Throat"  conviction.  (He  had  ap- 
pealed the  case  all  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  which  last  October  refused  to 
overturn  his  conviction.) 

Theres  a  striking  irony  in  the  fact  that 
Louis  Peraino  was  sent  to  Allenwood.  The 
minimum  security  facility— no  walls  or 
fences— once  housed  convicted  Watergate 
conspirators  Jeb  Magruder.  Egll  Krogh  Jr.. 
G.  Gorden  Liddy  and  E.  Howard  Hunt. 

And  now  Louis  Peraino.  Institution 
number  06675-076.  formerly  the  head  of  his 
own  Hollywood  movie  company.  He  too.  fell 
from  a  position  of  prominence  and  power, 
undone  by  "Deep  Throat." 

tProm  the  Calendar.  June  13,  1982] 

The  "Deep  Throat"'  Payoff:  Suitcases  Full 
OF  Cash 

(By  Ellen  Farley  and  William  K.    . 
Knoedelseder.  Jr.) 

Memphis.— The  story  of  how  "Deep 
Throat"  was  booked  into  the  movie  theaters 
of  America  and  how  its  booty  of  untold  mil- 
lions was  divled  up  is  the  stuff  of  detective 
novels— a  tale  replete  with  stakeouts,  stool 
pigeons,  double  dealings  and  death  threats. 

Between  1973  and  1976.  the  distribution  of 
the  most  famous  and  successful  of  pomo 
movies  was  basically  a  covert  operation.  It 
was  carried  out  by  a  small  army  of  hirelings 
known  as  "checkers  "  and  "sweepers."  They 
traveled  the  country— constantly  changing 
aliases  and  meeting  clandestinely  in  hotel 
rooms  and  public  restrooms  to  exchange  in- 
formation and  large  sums  of  cash. 

All  the  while,  they  were  shadowed  by  fed- 
eral agents,  photographed  by  hidden  cam- 
eras and  ratted  on  by  Informants  In  their 
own  ranks. 

During  the  1976  "Deep  Throat "  obscenity 
trial  in  Memphis.  U.S.  prosecutor  Larry  Par- 
rlsh  spent  most  of  his  time  trying  to  make 
the  jury  understand  how  the  movie's  distri- 
bution system  worked.  He  called  more  than 
50  witnesses  who  had  been  Involved  In  some 
phase  of  the  distribution.  The  prosecutor 
supplemented  the  witness  testimony  with 
copious  charts  and  graphs  of  the  operation, 
laboriously  leading  the  jury  through  the 
maze  step  by  step. 


Defense  attorneys  offered  little  in  the  way 
of  evidence  or  cross-examination  to  dispute 
the  govemment"s  description  of  the  distri- 
bution system. 

Instead,  the  primary  strategy  of  the  de- 
fense attorneys  was  to  focus  on  the  issue  of 
whether  "'Deep  Throat"  constituted  obscen- 
ity. That  was  the  heart  of  the  trial,  after  all. 
If  the  jury  ruled  that  the  movie  wasn't  ob- 
scene, then  it  didn't  matter  who  distributed 
it  or  how. 

As  detailed  in  the  more  than  15.000-page 
transcript  of  the  nine-week  trial,  this  is 
what  happened. 

After  Its  New  York  debut  In  June.  1972, 
"Deep  Throat"  was  distributed  for  a  time  In 
a  fairly  straightforward  fashion.  Prints  were 
shipped  to  theaters  by  common  carriers  (the 
U.S.  mail,  parcel  post.  etc.).  through  film 
storage  warehouses  and  sub-distributors. 
Records  were  kept  and  payments  were  made 
by  check  to  Damlano  Film  Productions  Inc.. 
which  was  administered  by  Louis  Peraino 
from  the  New  York  office  of  Bryanston  Dis- 
tributors Inc. 

Even  though  at  the  time  it  was  a  federal 
crime  to  transport  an  obscene  movie  across 
state  lines,  the  risk  of  prosecution  seemed 
slight— because  the  law  contained  no  precl.se 
definition  of  obscenity.  Thus  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  were  reluctant  to  pursue  such 
investigations. 

But  the  situation  changed  dramatically  in 
June.  1973.  when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  landmark  "community 
standards""  decision  on  pornography. 

In  an  unexpected  move,  the  high  court  de- 
clined to  establish  a  precise  definition  of  ob- 
scenity, ruling  instead  that  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  Individual  communities  should 
decide  what  was  obscene  and  what  was  not. 

That  was  bad  news  for  the  distributors  of 
"Deep  Throat.""  It  meant  In  effect  that  now 
they  were  vulnerable  to  federal  prosecution 
based  on  the  blue-nosed  views  of  any  Bible 
Belt  township.  And  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  came  just  as  the  "Deep  Throat"  phe- 
nomenon was  spreading  throughout  the 
country.  Bible  Belt  Included. 

So  a  new  distribution  system  was  designed 
to  confound  law  enforcement  attempts  to 
trace  a  print  of  the  film  to  Its  source. 

"Deep  Throat"  no  longer  was  shipped 
openly.  It  was  transported  across  state  lines 
by  "checkers.'"  They  delivered  the  prints  to 
the  theaters,  then  stayed  on  to  count  the 
customers.  At  the  end  of  the  day's  showings 
they  collected  from  the  theater  owners  the 
distributor's  share  of  the  box-office  re- 
ceipts—usually half. 

The  checkers'  instructions  were  "to  get  at 
least  half  cash  In  payment  (from  the  thea- 
ters), but  normally  it  would  be  all  cash,"  ac- 
cording to  the  trial  testimony  of  the  man 
who  had  been  employed  to  supervise  the  op- 
eration. 

Sweepers  then  went  from  checker  to 
checker,  collecting  the  money  daily  and 
either  mailing  it  or  hand-carrying  it  on 
plane  flights  back  to  company  offices  In 
New  Jersey  and  Florida. 

One  former  sweeper  testified  that  he  once 
was  told  by  the  manager  of  the  Florida 
office.  "If  I  don't  have  the  money  there  that 
evening,  I'm  playing  with  his  life." 

Another  former  checker  testified  that  on 
two  occasions  he  had  collected  so  much  cash 
that  he  barely  managed  to  fit  It  into  a  suit- 
case. Both  times  he  had  to  "stomp  on"  the 
suitcases  to  close  them. 

Checkers  and  sweepers  generally  were  not 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  movie  business 
professionals.  Their  number  (nearly  50  at 
one  point)  included  a  retired  security  guard, 


an  unemployed  candy  salesman,  two  Phila- 
delphia stockbrokers  and  an  ex-convict 
whose  professional  background  Included 
burglary  and  counterfeiting. 

The  supervisor  of  the  checker-sweeper  op- 
eration said  that  employees  often  were  paid 
partly  in  cash.  His  salary  was  $500  a  week, 
he  said.  $300  by  check  and  $200  "In  green." 

The  system  was  effective  because  it  left 
few  traces.  If  a  theater  was  busted  on  ob- 
scenity charges.  Investigators  would  have  a 
difficult  time  following  the  distribution  trail 
back  to  the  Peralnos. 

But  the  system  had  at  }east  one  flaw— it 
entrusted  the  handling  of  huge  sums  of 
cash  to  a  cadre  of  part-time  or  moonlighting 
employees,  many  of  questionable  character 
and  some  with  criminal  records.  In  addition, 
these  employees  also  handled  the  prints  of 
the  film,  which  easily  could  be  duplicated 
and  sold  on  the  side. 

The  prosecution  presented  evidence  indi- 
cating that  employee  piracy  was  common. 
Former  employees  testified  that  checkers 
and  sweepers  routinely  were  accused  by 
their  supervisors  of  either  bootlegging  the 
movie  or  skimming  from  the  cash  receipts. 

Piracy  was  a  major  problem.  According  to 
movie  producer-distributor  Dave  Friedman, 
considered  an  expert  In  the  pomo  field, 
"Deep  Throat"  was  "pirated  to  death,  prob- 
ably more  than  any  other  movie."  Bootleg 
16-mlllimeter  prints  of  "Deep  Throat "  have 
been  exhibited  "In  bars  all  over  the  coun- 
try." he  said. 

In  some  cases,  however,  piracy  proved  a 
boon  to  the  distribution  of  "Deep  Throat." 
According  to  the  trial  testimony  of  several 
"Deep  Throat"  employees  and  theater  oper- 
ators. It  worked  like  this: 

Theater  operators  suspected  of  exhibiting 
bootleg  prints  of  "Deep  Throat "  received  a 
phone  call  or  a  personal  visit  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  distributor.  The  accused 
pirate  was  commanded  to  make  retroactive 
payment  for  prior  unauthorized  showings, 
then  ordered  to  pay  another  fee  for  the 
right  to  continue  playing  the  movie. 

If  the  theater  operator  agreed  to  the  con- 
ditions, he  was  allowed  to  continue  using 
the  bootleg  print  for  as  long  as  he  wanted, 
so  long  as  the  distributor  collected  an 
agreed-on  share  of  the  box-office  receipts, 
usually  50  percent.  In  fact,  provided  that 
payments  continued,  the  theater  operator 
even  was  allowed  to  purchase  additional 
bootleg  prints  from  his  pirate  source  when 
the  original  bootlegs  wore  out. 

Thus,  the  distributor  was  spared  shipping 
costs  as  well  as  the  expense  of  making  the 
print.  In  effect,  the  movie  was  distributing 
Itself. 

However,  theater  owners  occasionally 
balked  at  the  idea  of  paying  retroactive  roy- 
alties—thousands of  dollars  in  some  cases. 
In  such  instances,  the  theater  owners  would 
be  threatened  by  'Deep  Throat"  employees 
who  promised  to  "break  their  legs,"  or 
worse,  witnesses  testified. 

One  of  the  star  prosecution  witnesses  was 
a  man  who'd  been  employed  as  supervisor  of 
the  checker-sweeper  operations.  The  wit- 
ness, Robert  Bernstein,  said  he  was  present 
on  one  occasion  when  such  threats  tumed 
Into  action.  He  testified: 

•We  went  to  the  Flick  Theater  (in  Flori- 
da). There  was  a  young  boy  at  the  box  office 
who  weighed  about  75  or  80  pounds  soaking 
wet.  We  went  in  and  said,  "We  want  that 
print,"  that  It  was  a  green  (bootleg)  print,  to 
get  It  off  the  screen  and  we  wanted  to  know 
who  the  manager  was  and  so  forth. 

"The  kid  started  yelling  at  Tony  Novello 
and  myself.  Tony  got  angry  and  grabbed 


him  by  the  throat  EOid  started  choking  him. 
I  grabbed  Tony's  arm  and  said.  'Let"s  get  the 
devil  out  of  here"  and  pulled  his  arm  off." 

The  alleged  assailant,  Anthony  Novello, 
one  of  the  defendants  in  the  trial,  was  de- 
scribed by  prosecutor  Larry  Parrish  as  An- 
thony Peraino's  bodyguard,  chauffeur  and 
"strong-arm  man.  an  enforcer." 

It  was  the  position  of  the  prosecution  (the 
U.S.  government)  that  "Anthony  Peraino. 
not  Louis  Peraino,  was  the  driving  force 
behind  the  conspiracy"  (to  transport  "'Deep 
Throat"  across  state  lines). 

As  the  U.S.  prosecutor  explained  it.  When 
Louis  Peraino  began  turning  his  attention 
toward  the  legitimate  Hollywood  movie 
business  In  mid-1973,  the  distribution  of 
■'Deep  Throat"  and  other  pomo  movies  in- 
creasingly was  taken  over  by  Anthony  Per- 
aino. At  the  same  time,  the  hub  of  the  oper- 
ation shifted  from  New  York  to  South  Flori- 
da, the  Fort  Lauderdale  area.  It  was  then 
that  the  checker-sweeper  system  com- 
menced and  "strong-arm"  tactics  became  in- 
trinsic to  the  operation. 

In  August,  1973.  Anthony  Peraino  formed 
a  Florida  company  called  AMMA  in  partner- 
ship with  a  Florida  pomo  movie  distributor 
and  theater  owner  named  Robert  DeSalvo. 

DeSalvo  was  an  ex-convict  from  New 
Jersey  who  settled  in  Fort  Lauderdale  in  the 
early  1970s— following  his  release  from 
prison  where  he  had  served  time  for  his  part 
in  a  multlmllllon-doUar  counterfeiting  ring. 

With  offices  in  Wilton  Manors,  Fla..  and 
Spring  Lake,  N.J.,  the  operation  soon  was 
directing  the  distribution  of  "Deep  Throat" 
all  over  the  coimtry,  including  the  states  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  The  Los  Angeles-area 
distribution  remained  under  the  direction  of 
Louis  Peraino  in  New  York. 

As  money  from  the  checker-sweeper  net- 
work began  flowing  into  the  Florida  office 
of  AMMA,  partners  Anthony  Peraino  and 
DeSalvo  funneled  the  funds  through  a  suc- 
cession of  companies  that  came  and  went  in 
the  span  of  a  fruit  fly. 

One  Albuquerque  theater  owner  testified 
that  he  had  paid  "Deep  Throat'"  royalties  to 
seven  different  compaines  over  an  18-month 
period.  The  prosecution  characterized  the 
Florida  companies  as  "corporate  facades" 
set  up  to  further  obfuscate  the  "Deep 
Throat"  distribution  trail.  The  companies 
differed  in  name  and  bank  account,  but 
they  operated  from  the  same  address,  with 
the  same  employees  reporting  to  the  same 
bosses— Anthony  Peraino  and  DeSalvo. 

In  addition,  the  prosecution  traced  the 
flow  of  "Deep  Throat'"  money  through  an- 
other maze  of  companies.  These  included: 

Regal  Fashions,  a  garment  company  in 
Miami  owned  by  Anthony  Peraino. 

Another  garment  company  in  New  York 
called  Sal-Lee.  owned  by  Anthony  Peraino 
and  fimded  by  at  least  $500,000  In  "loans" 
from  Damlano  Films. 

Two  Bahamian  companies  owned  by  An- 
thony Peraino— Jordan  F^ancial  Invest- 
ments and  Caribbean  Licensing  Ltd. 

A  New  York-based  movie  company  called 
Haunted  House  Productions,  set  up  by 
brothers  Louis  and  Joseph  Peraino  (Antho- 
ny's sons)  to  produce  horror  movies. 

Bahamian  companies  called  Taurus  In- 
vestments, owned  by  Robert  DeSalvo,  and 
Gemini  Investments,  co-owned  by  DeSalvo 
and  Anthony  Peraino. 

Another  star  prosecution  witness  at  the 
trial  was  a  woman  named  Barbara  Stamp, 
who  had  been  employed  as  general  secre- 
tary to  Anthony  Peraino  and  Rol)ert  De- 
Salvo in  Florida.  She  also  became  an  In- 
formant for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
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Stamp  testified  that  one  of  her  job  re- 
sponsibilities was  to  transfer  money  from 
the  Florida  companies"  bank  accounts  to  the 
bank  accounts  of  the  Bahamian  companies. 
This  was  to  be  done  by  cashers  checks 
when  the  Florida  t>alances  reached  $40,000 


ualistic  kiss  signifies  that  the  recipient  has 
been  marked  for  execution— as  in  "kiss  of 
death"'  or  ""Judas  kiss."") 

In  addition.  Bernstein  told  the  court  that 
he  and  his  family  had  been  under  constant 
protective  surveillance  by  law  enforcement 


She  told  the  jury  that  shed  begun  cooper- 
ating with  the  FBI  after  the  dlsapperance 
of  her  hust>and  "Bobby"  In  Europe. 

She  went  to  the  FBI  for  help,  she  said, 
after  her  husband's  uncle  was  unable  to  find 
him  in  Europe.  "Mr.  (Anthony)  Peraino  and 
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in  Atlantic  City,  claims  that  neither  he  nor 
his  theater  has  ever  l)een  approached  or 
pressured  to  show  porn  films.  In  an  inter- 
view. Tannenbaum  flatly  stated  that  'it  was 
not  a  retaliatory  measure  for  anything  to  do 
with  X-rated  movies."" 


ston  Distributors  Inc.  Its  president  was  a        Peraino's  timing  was  perfect.  There  was  a 


-^:«^   *^ 


New  Yorker  named  Louis  Peraino  and  its 
first  film  project  was  to  be  "The  Time  is 
Now,    Balclassare,"    described   as    "a   fable 
about  the  Pope. " 
"I  couldn't  believe  what  I  was  reading," 


recession  on.  Production  at  the  major  Holly- 
wood studios  was  down.  Producers  and  di- 
rectors were  scrambling  (even  more  than 
usual)  for  outside  sources  of  financing.  Ex- 
hibitors were  worried  about  how  they  would 
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stamp  testified  that  one  of  her  job  re- 
sponsibilities was  to  transfer  money  from 
the  Florida  companies'  bank  accounts  to  the 
bank  accounts  of  the  Bahamian  companies. 
This  was  to  be  done  by  casher's  checks 
when  the  Florida  balances  reached  $40,000 
or  $50,000. 

DeSalvo  told  her  the  money  was  being 
used  to  buy  "bars  and  liquor  licenses"  in  the 
Bahamas.  Stamp  testified. 

Ironically.  Stamp  said  that  Robert  Ete- 
Salvo  initially  got  involved  with  the  distri- 
bution of  "Deep  Throat"  by  bootleging  the 
movie.  DeSalvo  was  exhibiting  a  pirated 
print  of  the  film  at  a  theater  he  owned  in 
Lake  Worth.  Fla.  when  he  was  paid  a  visit 
by  Louis  and  Anthony  Peraino.  she  said. 

E>eSalvo  told  her  that  the  old  man  and 
his  son  came  down  to  crack  my  head." 
Stamp  related.  But  instead.  DeSalvo  con- 
vinced the  pair  to  take  him  on  as  a  partner. 
He  would  distribute  the  movie  for  them 
using  his  already  established  distribution 
network.  What's  more,  he  could  ensure  that 
piracy  was  controlled. 

Bernstein,  who  also  was  employed  at  the 
Florida  office,  testified  that  DeSalvo  had 
told  him  that  he'd  paid  a  Bahamian  corpo- 
ration between  $1.2  million  and  $2  million 
to  acquire  the  distribution  rights  to  "Deep 
Throat. " 

Not  suprisingly.  the  testimony  of  star  wit- 
nesses Stamp  and  Bernstein  provided  some 
of  the  most  provocative  passages  in  the  trial 
transcripts. 

For  example,  prosecutor  Parrish  claimed 
that  Stamp  was  present  on  one  occasion 
when  Anthony  Peraino  threatend  to  "per 
sonally  blow  DeSalvo's  brains  out"  if  DeSal- 
vo's  hiring  of  Bernstein  led  to  any  legal 
problems  with    Deep  Throat." 

The  prosecutor  also  alleged  that  Anthony 
Peraino  had  threatened  to  kill  Bernstein  if 
Bernstein  mentioned  Peraino's  name  before 
the  Memphis  grand  jury  that  ultimately  or- 
dered the    Deep  Throat"  indictments. 

None  of  the  defendants  at  the  1976  trials 
was  charged  with  any  threats  or  acts  of  vio- 
lence in  connection  with  the  distribution  of 
•"Deep  Throat."  Nonetheless,  prosecutor 
Parrish  seemed  unflagging  in  his  efforts  to 
introduce  testimony  that  such  attempts  to 
intimidate  theater  owners,  employees  and 
potential  witnesses  had  occurred  routinely 
and  as  recently  ais  "last  evening."  he  said. 

The  prosecutor's  efforts  invariably 
brought  forth  a  barrage  of  objections  from 
defense  attorneys. 

At  such  times,  the  jury  was  removed  from 
the  courtroom  while  the  opposing  sides 
argued  the  point  in  ""l)ench  conferences"' 
before  the  judge.  More  often  than  not.  the 
judge  agreed  with  defense  arguments  that 
testimony  about  alleged  threats  of  violence 
was  irrelevant  (to  the  issue  of  obscenity) 
and  therefore  unfairly  prejudicial  to  the  de- 
fendants. 

The  prosecutor  informed  the  judge  one 
time  that  there  were  "current  threats" 
against  witness  Bernstein,  specifically  that 
'•his  throat  would  be  cut,  that  he  would  be 
skinned  alive"  if  he  cooperated  with  the 
prosecution's  case.  Parrish  also  told  the 
Judge  in  the  jury's  absence  that  defendant 
Mario  DeSalvo  (Robert  DeSalvo's  brother) 
had  "directly  threatened  Mr.  Bernstein's  2- 
year-old  child." 

The  prosecutor  wasn't  entirely  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  attempts  to  introduce  testimony 
of  threats  of  violence.  For  example.  Bern- 
stein related  that,  prior  to  testimony.  Janice 
DeSalvo  had  delivered  to  him  a  "message" 
from  her  husband  Robert  in  the  form  of  an 
"Italian  kiss. "  (In  Mafia  mythology,  a  rit- 


ualistic kiss  signifies  that  the  recipient  has 
been  marked  for  execution— as  in  "kiss  of 
death"  or  ""Judas  kiss.") 

In  addition.  Bernstein  told  the  court  that 
he  and  his  family  had  been  under  constant 
protective  surveillance  by  law  enforcement 
authorities  ever  since  his  first  ""cooperative" 
interview  with  the  FBI  in  January.  1975. 
The  security  precautions  were  enacted,  he 
said,  "specifically  for  my  2-year-old  daugh- 
ter." 

On  another  occasion,  when  a  checker  tes- 
tified that  he  had  physically  assaulted  a 
theater  owner,  one  defense  attorney 
promptly  pointed  out  that  such  an  assault 
and  battery  ""is.  under  Tennessee  law.  a  mis- 
demeanor." 

Although  both  men  were  indicted,  neither 
Anthony  Peraino  nor  Rol>ert  DeSalvo  ap- 
peared at  the  trial.  According  to  several 
prosecution  witnesses,  the  pair  had  fled  to 
the  Bahamas,  where  they  continued  to 
direct  the  "Deep  Throat"  operations  while 
luxuriating  on  Peraino's  65-foot  yacht,  the 
Eldorado. 

After  the  two  men  fled  to  avoid  prosecu- 
tion Mario  DeSalvo  took  over  managing  the 
Florida  office,  but  not  for  long.  Former 
Florida  employees  testified  that  the  oper- 
ation quickly  was  taken  over  by  Anthony 
Peraino's  brother.  Joseph  S.  (Joe  the 
Whale)  Peraino.  The  new  boss  promptly 
fired  both  DeSalvo  brothers,  witnesses  said. 
Shortly  thereafter.  Joseph  Peraino  closed 
down  the  Florida  office  and  moved  the 
whole  operation  to  the  New  Jersey  office  of 
his  company.  Plymouth  Distributors. 

For  all  its  carefully  constructed  convolu- 
tions, the  "Deep  Throat"  distribution 
scheme  didn't  fool  the  authorities  for  long. 
With  FBI  and  IRS  agents  dogging  the  mo- 
vies's  trail  from  the  begirming  (visiting 
every  participating  theater),  it  took  only  a 
minor  incident  for  it  all  to  unravel. 

On  Oct.  30.  1973,  an  FBI  agent  investigat- 
ing pornography  confronted  a  checker 
named  Jim  Newman  as  Newman  was  loading 
an  Eastern  Airlines  box  into  a  taxicab  in 
from  of  the  Memphis  Holiday  Inn.  The 
agent  served  Newman  with  a  grand  jury 
subpoena  and  warned  him  that  if  the  box 
contained  a  movie  that  would  be  judged  ob- 
scene (by  Memphis  community  standards), 
and  if  Newman  transported  it  across  state 
lines,  then  he  would  be  breaking  federal 
law. 

Newman  quickly  left  town,  abandoning 
the  box  in  a  storage  room  at  the  Holiday 
Inn.  Discovered  by  an  FBI  agent  the  next 
day.  the  box  contained  two  prints  of  'Deep 
Throat. " 

Ultimately,  the  Memphis  jury  judged 
""Deep  Throat"  to  be  obscene  and  found  all 
the  defendants  guilty  of  conspiring  to  dis- 
tribute it  interstate.  Anthony  Peraino  and 
Robert  DeSalvo  were  convicted  in  absentia, 
but  their  sentencing  was  held  in  abeyance 
until  their  capture  or  surrender  to  authori- 
ties. 

The  convictions  of  all  but  Anthony  Per- 
aino and  Robert  DeSalvo  later  were  over- 
turned on  a  technicality.  When  the  case  was 
retried  In  1978.  Joseph  S.  Peraino  and  his 
company,  Plymouth  Distributors,  were  ac- 
quitted. All  the  other  defendants  were  con- 
victed. 

The  second  time  around,  Louis  Peraino 
drew  a  three-year  prision  sentence,  with  all 
but  six  months  suspended. 

Though  the  prosecution's  case  remained 
basically  the  same,  the  1978  trial  contained 
one  dramatic  turnabout.  The  star  prosecu- 
tion witness  this  time  was  Janice  DeSalvo. 
the  wife  of  fugitive  Robert  DeSalvo. 


She  told  the  jury  that  she'd  begun  cooper- 
ating with  the  FBI  after  the  disapperance 
of  her  husband  "Bobby  "  in  Europe. 

She  went  to  the  FBI  for  help,  she  said, 
after  her  husband's  uncle  was  unable  to  find 
him  in  Europe.  "Mr.  (Anthony)  Peraino  and 
Bob  were  partners  and  Bobby  was  going  to 
Europe  to  meet  with  his  partner  and  that's 
about  the  crux  of  it,"  Mrs.  DeSalvo  testi- 
fied. 

Robert  DeSalvo  has  never  been  found.  His 
wife  and  federal  prosecutors  in  Memphis  be- 
lieve that  he  is  dead. 

[From  the  Calendar.  June  13.  1982] 

The  Jehsey  Theater  Arson:  Classic  Case 
OF  Ineptitude 

(By  Ellen  Farley  and  William  K. 
Knoedelseder,  Jr. ) 

The  Joseph  Carmine  Peraino  Jr.  killing  in 
a  shotgun  attack  in  Brooklyn  last  January 
had  made  newspaper  headlines  once  before. 
He  first  made  the  news  for  setting  fire  to 
the  Tilton  Theater  in  Northfield.  N.J.  (an 
Atlantic  City  suburb),  on  July  15.  1977. 

At  the  time.  27-year-old  Joseph  Jr.  was 
working  for  his  father's  porno  film  distribu- 
tion company.  Plymouth  Distributors. 
Along  with  his  two  22-year-old  accomplices 
(who  also  reportedly  were  employed  by 
Plymouth)  young  Peraino  was  easily  con- 
victed of  the  theater  torching— a  crime  re- 
membered by  New  Jersey  authorities  for  its 
ineptitude. 

"If  ever  these  guys  did  a  dumb  arson,  this 
was  it."  said  Jeffrey  Blitz,  the  Atlantic 
County  assistant  district  attorney  who  pros- 
ecuted the  case.  The  prosecutor"s  character- 
ization is  borne  out  by  the  law-enforcement 
reports  on  the  incident. 

The  three  men.  all  from  the  same  Brook- 
lyn neighborhood,  drove  to  Northfield  in  a 
brand-new,  blue  Bill  Blass  designer  edition 
of  a  Lincoln  Continental  Mark  V.  On  the 
way,  they  stopped  to  fill  a  five-gallon  gaso- 
line can  at  a  service  station  less  than  half  a 
mile  from  the  shopping  center  -vhere  the 
Tilton  Theater  is  located. 

They  struck  at  11  o'clock  on  a  Friday 
morning.  Peraino  remained  in  the  car  while 
the  other  two  broke  into  the  theater,  tied 
up  the  projectionist  and  his  brother  (ages  62 
and  65),  doused  the  projection  room  with 
gasoline  and  set  it  on  fire.  Then  they  led  the 
two  bound  employees  from  the  burning 
building  and  left  them  in  a  field  behind  the 
theater. 

Making  their  getaway,  the  three  men 
stopped  at  a  nearly  drugstore  to  purchase 
ointment  and  bandages  to  treat  the  severe 
bums  that  one  of  them  had  suffered  on  his 
face  and  hands  while  setting  the  fire.  They 
were  arrested  on  the  Garden  State  Parkway 
less  than  two  hours  later— their  Bill  Blass 
designer  car  a  dead  giveaway  to  a  New 
Jersey  state  trooper. 

The  investigation  fell  to  Walter  Buzby,  an 
arson  expert  with  the  major  crime  division 
of  the  Atlantic  County  prosecutor's  office. 
But  almost  immediately,  Buzby  said,  "The 
FBI  got  into  it  and  half  a  dozen  other  agen- 
cies. They  felt  it  was  part  of  the  porno- 
graphic business  of  the  underworld." 

One  investigator  on  the  case  explained 
that  "with  the  advent  of  casino  gambling  in 
Atlantic  City,  we  looked  on  it  from  the 
standpoint,  ""Is  this  an  attempt  by  this  par- 
ticular group  to  come  in  here  and  permeate 
this  area  with  X-rated  movies?"  " 

To  this  day.  the  motivation  behind  the 
arson  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  thea- 
ter's owner.  Charles  Tannenbaum.  vice 
president  of  Bally  s  Park  Place  Casino  Hotel 


in  Atlantic  City,  claims  that  neither  he  nor 
his  theater  has  ever  been  approached  or 
pressured  to  show  porn  films.  In  an  inter- 
view. Tannenbaum  flatly  stated  that  "it  was 
not  a  retaliatory  measure  for  anything  to  do 
with  X-rated  movies." 

According  to  a  federal  source.  "After  the 
fact,  the  New  York  City  police  told  us  they 
thought  the  younger  Peraino  had  just  been 
made  a  member  of  the  Colombo  family 
prior  to  the  arson  and  that  he  was  out  of 
line  for  having  done  this  without  getting 
the  appropriate  authority.  It  was  unauthor- 
ized and.  as  a  result,  he  was  told  that  he  had 
screwed  up  and  he  would  have  to  bite  the 
bullet. " 

Joseph  Jr.  spent  two  months  in  jail  before 
he  was  bailed  out.  None  of  the  three  men 
would  cooperate  with  authorities.  An  inves- 
tigator who  attempted  to  question  them  re- 
called. "I  asked  one  of  the  two  guys  that  did 
the  actual  torching  of  the  Tilton.  "What's 
your  position  going  to  be  here?'  He  said,  'I'm 
going  to  do  exactly  what  they  tell  me  to  do. 
If  they  tell  me  to  plead  guilty,  I  will.  If  they 
tell  me  to  plead  innocent,  I'll  plead  iimo- 
cent.'  It  was  strictly  the  by-the-numbers 
Brooklyn  approach." 

Peraino's  attorney  attempted  to  have  his 
client  tried  separately  from  the  other  two 
men,  but  that  defense  strategy  was 
squelched  when  the  FBI  identified  Joseph 
Jr.'s  fingerprints  on  a  note  found  in  the 
front  seat  of  the  getaway  car.  The  note  gave 
directions  on  how  to  get  from  Brooklyn  to 
the  Tilton  Theater. 
the  getaway  car  was  a  brand-new.  blue. 

bill  blass  designer  edition  of  a  lincoln 

continental  mark  v 

Joseph  Peraino  Sr.  was  at  his  son's  side 
throughout  the  court  proceedings  in  New 
Jersey.  The  father's  behavior  was  ""a  little 
bit  acrimonious."  according  to  an  observer 
who  said  he  once  saw  him  and  another  man 
confront  an  FBI  agent  in  the  hall  outside 
the  courtroom  where  the  case  was  heard. 

Asked  about  the  encounter,  the  FBI  agent 
said.  "I  wouldn't  want  to  portray  it.  either 
verbally  or  graphically,  because  it  would  be 
very  offensive.  He  was  very  obscene  about 
the  whole  thing."  Peraino  was  enraged  by 
the  F^I's  role  in  the  investigation,  the 
agent  explained.  "In  his  mind,  he  felt  that 
the  bureau  was  behind  the  scenes  pushing 
to  get  his  son  because  we  were  out  to  get 
him  as  well.  He  told  me  that  his  son  had 
just  gotten  married,  and  he  kept  threaten- 
ing to  have  me  transferred." 

Waiving  their  right  to  a  jury  trial,  all 
three  men  pleaded  guilty  to  four  counts  of 
arson  and  accepted  their  sentences  of  not 
less  than  four  and  not  more  than  seven 
years  in  prison. 

"The  strange  thing  about  this  case  is  that 
there  was  no  plea  bargaining  at  all."  said 
prosecutor  Blitz.  ""They  just  threw  up  their 
hands.  They  didn't  fight.  It  was  almost  as  if, 
though  I  don't  know  this,  somebody  didn't 
want  a  trial." 

[From  the  Calendar.  June  20.  1982] 
Family  Business— Episode  2:  The 

Hollywood  Years 

(By  Ellen  Farley  and  William  K. 

Knoedelseder.  Jr. ) 

Bill  Kelly  still  remembers  the  three-para- 
graph article  buried  in  the  back  pages  of  the 
show-business  trade  paper,  the  Hollywood 
Reporter,  one  day  in  October.  1972. 

Kelly  was  then  an  FBI  agent  in  Miami  in- 
vestigating organized  crime  involvement  in 
the  porno  movie  business.  The  lines  that 
caught  his  eye  reported  the  formation  of  an 
independent  movie  company  called  Bryan- 


ston  Distributors  Inc.  Its  president  was  a 
New  Yorker  named  Louis  Peraino  and  its 
first  film  project  was  to  be  ""The  Time  is 
Now,  Baltlassare,"  described  as  "a  fable 
about  the  Pope. " 

"I  couldn't  believe  what  I  was  reading," 
said  Kelly,  now  retired  from  the  FBI  and 
living .  in  Florida.  "I  thought  it  was  the 
damndest,  most  ludicrous  thing  I'd  ever 
heard— a  bunch  of  gangsters  making  a 
movie  about  the  Pope  with  money  they 
made  from  tomography." 

Along  with  fellow  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers in  at  least  four  states,  Kelly  considered 
Louis  Peraino  to  be  an  operative  of  the 
Joseph  Colombo  crime  family— one  of  the 
notorious  "Five  Families"  of  the  Mafia,  cen- 
tered in  New  York  City. 

The  lawmen  knew  Peraino  as  the  produc- 
er, distributor  and  principal  owner  of  the 
phenomenally  successful  "Deep  Throat," 
which  he'd  financed  for  a  mere  $22,000  with 
the  help  of  his  father  Anthony.  Commonly 
called  "Big  Tony,"  the  elder  Peraino  is  a  re- 
puted "made"  (officially  initiated)  member 
of  the  Colombo  family. 

Now  42.  Louis  Peraino  is  in  the  Allenwood 
Federal  Prison  Camp  in  Montgomery,  Pa., 
inmate  No.  06675-076,  serving  six  months 
for  the  federal  crime  of  conspiring  to  dis- 
tribute obscenity  ("Deep  Throat.")  across 
state  lines.  He's  appealing  another  federal 
obscenity  conviction,  for  which  he  was  sen- 
tenced in  February  to  six  years  in  prison. 

Not  surprisingly  then.  Louis  Peraino's 
name  seldom  is  heard  around  Hollywood 
these  days.  But  not  so  long  ago,  he  was  a 
mogul: 

Within  two  years  of  its  birth  announce- 
ment in  the  trade  publications.  Bryanston 
was  being  heralded  as  the  hottest  independ- 
ent distribution  company  In  the  motion-pic- 
ture industry.  On  the  surface,  at  least. 
Bryanston  appeared  to  be  operating  as  a  le- 
gitimate movie  company.  In  October,  1974. 
the  company  was  riding  a  crest  of  three 
straight    box-office    hits— "Andy    Warhol's 

"Frankenstein, Return  of  the  Dragon" 

(starring  the  late  Bruce  Lee)  and  "The 
Texas  Chain  Saw  Massacre." 

At  its  peak,  Bryanston  had  more  than  90 
employees.  Headquartered  in  the  Film 
Center  Building  at  630  9th  Ave.  in  New 
York,  the  company  opened  branch  offices  in 
Dallas.  Detroit,  Atlanta.  San  Francisco, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Toronto,  London,  Rome, 
and  Beverly  Hills. 

Louis  Peraino's  movie  plans  and  corporate 
pronouncements  received  wide  play  in  the 
entertainment  press.  Prominent  producers 
and  directors  sought  him  out  as  a  partner  in 
their  projects. 

Moreover,  at  age  34,  Peraino  had  assured 
himself  of  a  place  in  the  annals  of  American 
movie  making— the  man  who  gave  the  world 
both  "Deep  Throat"  and  "The  Texas  Chain 
Saw  Massacre."  the  sex  and  violence  trend- 
setters of  the  1970s. 

The  rise  of  Louis  Peraino  is  a  kind  of 
hard-core  Horatio  Alger  story:  An  allegedly 
Mob-connected  pomographer  from  the 
mean  streets  of  Brooklyn,  he  achieved 
wealth  and  apparent  respectability  In  the 
world's  most  glamorous  industry. 

That  it  seemed  so  easy  may  say  as  much 
about  the  mores  of  the  movie  business  as  it 
does  about  the  talent  and  ambitions  of  the 
man. 

Whatever  else  he  may  have  been,  Peraino 
was  perceived  in  Hollywood  primarily  as  a 
man  with  millions  of  dollars  to  spend  and  a 
knack  for  picking  hits.  In  the  movie  busi- 
ness, there  are  no  better  credentials  than 
that. 


Peraino's  timing  was  perfect.  There  was  a 
recession  on.  Production  at  the  major  Holly- 
wood studios  was  down.  Producers  and  (di- 
rectors were  scrambling  (even  more  than 
usual)  for  outside  sources  of  financing.  Ex- 
hibitors were  worried  about  how  they  would 
fill  their  screens  in  the  coming  product 
crunch. 

A  1973  Bryanston  prospectus  played  to 
those  concerns.  The  colorfully  written  docu- 
ment is  a  testament  to  the  lofty  legitimate 
movie  ambitions  of  Louis  Peraino.  a  cocky 
manifesto.  To  quote  a  passage: 

"Out  of  the  citadel  of  giants— the  glamor- 
ous and  never-never  Hollywood-came  the 
tinsel,  the  plasticity  and  the  cult  of  the  su- 
l>erstar  and,  with  this,  the  notion  that  any- 
thing at  all  could  be  spoon-fed  or  crammed 
down  the  throat  of  a  moviegoer  sitting  en- 
thralled in  a  pool  of  his  own  drooling  stu- 
pidity and  infectious  gullibility." 

The  screen  goes  on  to  foretell  the  down- 
fall of  the  major  studios  and  the  rise  of 
plucky  independent  companies  like  Bryan- 
ston: 

"As  the  demolition  crews  bring  down  the 
walls  of  the  huge  showcase  edifices  of  yes- 
terdays, the  "Last  Tangoes'  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  'Deep  Throats',  and  the  'Gradu- 
ates' and  'Clockwork  Oranges'  and  the 
Nigger  Charlies'  roll  on  in  the  footprints  of 
the  little  guys  who  refused  to  do  the  'Paint 
Your  Wagons'  and  Dr.  Dolittles'."  (The 
latter  two  films  were  notorious  big-budget 
flops.) 

Peraino's  aspirations  were  backed  by  con- 
siderable capital.  ""Deep  Throat"  reportedly 
earned  $25  million  in  its  first  two  years  of 
release.  In  Hollywood,  where  profligate 
spending  is  the  norm,  Louis  Peraino  quickly 
established  a  reputation  as  a  particularly 
high  roller. 

"He'd  pay  $100,000  for  a  script  that 
should  have  cost  $10,000,"  said  one  promi- 
nent entertainment  attorney  who  did  not 
want  to  be  identified.  ""He  didn't  know  and 
he  didn't  care,  because  he  had  so  much." 

Bryanston  president  Louis  Peraino  looked 
like  the  man  of  the  hour.  Between  1972  and 
1976,  when  it  somewhat  mysteriously  ceased 
operations.  Bryanston  either  financed,  pro- 
duced or  distributed  more  than  two  dozen 
legitimate  (meaning  non-porno)  movies.  The 
company  announced  its  planned  involve- 
ment in  at  least  that  many  more  movie 
projects.  Including  "Port  Apache,  The 
Bronx"  and  "The  Greek  Tycoon."  The 
latter  two  projects  ultimately  reached  the 
screen  without  any  Bryanston  involvement, 
according  to  the  producers. 

"Greek  Tycoon"  producer  Nicos  Mastora- 
kis  recalled  that  he  first  met  Louis  Peraino 
when  the  producer  was  trying  to  sell  the 
U.S.  distribution  rights  to  a  low-budget 
movie  he'd  made  in  Greece.  "The  Devil  in 
Mykonos." 

"He  had  just  spilled  ketchup  on  his  shirt 
and  he  was  taking  the  stain  out— that's  the 
first  thing  I  remembered  about  him."  Mas- 
torsakis  said  ""I  wouldn't  say  that  he  was 
charismati9.  Perhaps  in  his  own  way  he 
was— he  paid  me  cash  for  my  picture,  about 
$20,000."  Bryanston  never  released  "Devil  in 
Mykonos"). 

As  president  of  Bryanston.  Louis  Peraino 
was  easily  one  of  the  most  colorful  movie 
moguls  that  Hollywood  had  seen  in  some 
time. 

Called  by  the  childhood  nickname  "But- 
chie."  he  was  rough-edged  and  physically 
imix>sing  at  better  than  250  pounds,  with  a 
tattoo  of  a  dagger  through  the  name  "Rose" 
on  his  left  forearm.  He  was  known  to  carry 
large  sums  of  cash  and  he  frequently  was 
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accompanied  by  a  brace  of  burly  sidemen— 
characterized  as  "gorillas"  by  several  movie 
professionals  who  claim  to  have  encoun- 
tered them. 

One  of  Peraino's  near-constant  compan- 
ions was  his  older  brother,  Joseph  C.  Per- 
aino.  Now  49,  Joseph  served  as  Bryanston's 
executive  vice  president,  but  by  all  accounts, 
Louis  was  the  brains  behind  Bryanston's 
Hollywood  movie  operations.  Brother  Joe  is 
remembered  in  Hollywood  primarily  as  a 
natty  dresser.  "He  wore  a  diamond  ring  the 
size  of  Cleveland."  recalled  one  film  indus- 
try observer. 

"Lou  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  clothes,  too. 
but  you  really  couldn't  tell."  recalled  one 
former  company  executive.  "He'd  buy  a  half 
dozen  suits  at  a  time,  dark  suits.  He  would 
pick  up  the  phone  and  tell  his  wife  to  buy 
five  or  six  pairs  of  shoes  for  him." 

Another  distinguishing  characteristic  was 
the  Perainos'  heavy  Brooklyn  patois— "a  lot 
of  dese'  and  dems'  and  dose'."  One  produc- 
er described  them  as  "  'Guys  and  Dolls' 
characters.  " 

To  some  who  met  them,  the  Peraino 
brothers  seemed  almost  caricatures  of  mob- 
sters. Straight  out  of  'The  Godfather.'  " 
was  the  phrase  that  several  Hollywood  pro- 
fessionals used  to  describe  the  pair. 

A  prominent  movie  producer  recalled  a 
business  meeting  he  once  had  with  Louis 
Peraino  and  company,  saying  only  half-jok- 
ingly.  "I  didn't  know  if  I  was  negotiating  for 
my  picture  or  my  life." 

During  a  business  disagreement  with 
Louis  Peraino.  "There  were  very  definite 
threats  made  against  me. "  the  producer 
said.  'Let's  say  that  my  nose  was  being 
threatened,  and  my  ears,  etc." 

One  highly  respected  studio  executive  was 
unnerved  when  a  reporter  called  to  ask  him 
about  an  experience  he  supposedly  had  with 
the  Perainos.  "No  way. "  the  executive  said. 
"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  this  phone  call 
never  happened. "  Then  he  hung  up. 

Director  Tobe  Hooper,  a  master  of  scare 
tactics  with  such  films  as  "The  Texas  Chain 
Saw  Massacre "  and  the  current  "Polter- 
geist."  nervously  begged  off  being  inter- 
viewed about  Bryanston  and  the  Perainos. 

"All  I  know  is  that  about  two  months 
after  "Chain  Saw  "  was  released.  1  heard  a 
rumor  that  Bryanston  was  some  sort  of 
Mafia  operation. "  the  director  said  over  the 
phone. 

Declining  to  discuss  the  matter  further. 
Hooper  added.  "If  these  guys  are  behind 
door  No.  1.  then  who's  behind  door  No.  2.  or 
door  No.  3?" 

Some  other  movie  professionals  recalled 
Louis  Peraino  in  warm  terms.  They  de- 
scribed him  as  a  "family  man,"'  who  lived  in 
a  modest  Brooklyn  home  with  his  wife  Sor- 
ayda  and  their  eight  children. 

( Ironically.  Peraino  was  arrested  on  a  mis- 
demeanor weapons  charge  In  Brooklyn  in 
1971.  after  allegedly  chasing  his  wife  down 
the  street  with  a  gun.) 

"Lou  wanted  to  make  family  pictures:  it"s 
true."'  said  producer  Sandy  Howsird.  "He 
really  did  want  to  make  an  image  for  him- 
self as  a  decent  man  and  a  decent  motion- 
picture  producer."" 

Bryanston  financed  two  PG  rated  movies 
produced  by  Howard.  The  first  was  "The 
Devil's  Rain. "  a  horror  movie  that  starred 
Ernest  Borgnine  and  introduced  then  teen- 
age star  John  Travolta.  Bryanston  co-fi- 
nanced Howard's  "Echoes  of  a  Summer."  a 
family  drama  that  starred  Richard  Harris 
and  a  newcomer  named  Jodie  Foster. 

"I  was  impressed  by  the  guy's  energy." 
said  producer  Prank  Avianca,  whose  1975 


movie.  "The  Human  Factor"  (starring 
George  Kennedy  and  John  Mills),  was  fi- 
nanced and  distributed  by  Bryanston. 

"Lou  wanted  to  learn  everything  (about 
the  movie  business),  he  was  like  a  sponge." 
Avianca  said,  "and  he  was  Mr.  Generosity— 
he"d  bend  over  backward.-  to  make  a  deal 
with  you.  I  don"t  know  of  anyone  in  my 
circle  who  didn't  like  the  guy." 

Avianca  said  that  he  didn't  t>elieve  the  al- 
legations that  Peraino  was  connected  to  or- 
ganized crime.  "If  he  was.  then  he's  gotta  be 
the  most  biggest  exception  to  the  rule  I've 
ever  seen  in  my  life,  because  he's  a  pussycat. 
■"I  met  the  father.  I  met  the  brother.  I 
met  the  whole  (Peraino)  family. "  Avianca 
said,  "and  if  that's  what  organized  crime  is. 
then  we've  got  nothing  to  worry  about,  be- 
cause they're  pussycats." 

Producer  Al  Ruddy  remembered  Louis 
Peraino  as  "big.  heavy-set.  kind  of  bombas- 
tic, funny,  a  good  sense  of  humor,  very  easy- 
going and  the  kind  of  a  guy  you  felt  was 
quite  a  sport  with  money.  I  must  say.  he  was 
very  easy  to  take." 

Ruddy  produced  the  movie  that  defines 
the  Mafia  in  the  minds  of  millions— "The 
Godfather."  Ruddy  subsequently  produced 
an  animated  feature  called  Coonskln  "  that 
was  directed  by  Ralph  Bakshi  ("Fritz  the 
Cat)  and  distributed  in  1975  by  Bryanston. 

"You  have  to  understand  that  when  you 
met  Butchie.  you  were  in  the  presence  of  a 
guy  who  was  coninnced  that  he  had  the 
next  major  independent  distribution  compa- 
ny in  the  world."  said  Ruddy.  "I  mean,  he 
thought.  "Hollywood,  boy.  this  is  terrific. 
Ive  got  Ralph  Bakshi  of  "Fritz  the  Cat " 
and  the  guy  that  did  The  Godfather. " ' 
Man.  he  was  convincecU"  Ruddy  said. 

In  an  interview.  Ruddy  said  that  be  heard 
nunors  that  Louis  Peraino's  father  and 
uncle  were  connected  to  the  Colombo  crime 
family.  But  he  wasn't  concerned. 

"First  of  all.  I  knew  that  Lou  had  done 
Deep  Throat'  and  I  know  that  pornography 
is  generally  controlled  by  certain  people. 
OK?"  Ruddy  said.  "It  didn't  matter  to  me. 
frankly.  I  didn't  get  into  trying  to  sulwtanti- 
ate  it  or  not.  I  wanted  to  know  what  com- 
mitment they  had  to  booking  this  film 
(  "Coonskln").  how  much  money  they  were 
going  to  put  up  to  sell  it. 

Tm  not  trying  to  draw  any  parallels  be- 
tween Butchie  and  any  other  major  studio 
executives. "  Ruddy  said,  laughing  a  little, 
"but  I  dont  go  and  start  checking  out  the 
personal  credentials  of  all  the  people  in  our 
business. 

•I'll  tell  you.  there  are  rumors  about  a  lot 
of  people  in  this  business,  one  or  two  who 
are  very  powerful  and  who  reputedly  have 
(organized  crime)  contacts  all  over  the 
place,  and  I'm  sure  they  do.  And  it  doesn"t 
impair  their  ability  to  function  In  this  busi- 
ness." 

Rumors  that  Bryanston  and  its  president 
were  linked  to  the  Mafia  apparently  ran 
rampant  in  Hollywood  from  the  beginning, 
but  they  didn't  seem  to  impair  Peraino's 
ability  to  function  In  the  movie  business. 

In  general,  the  film-industry  professionals 
interviewed  in  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion displayed  a  remarkably  casual  attitude 
toward  the  organized-crime  allegations. 

That  attitude  perhaps  is  epitomized  by 
the  comments  of  producer  Jack  H.  Harris, 
who  sold  Bryanston  the  distribution  rights 
to  a  science-fiction  fantasy  called  "Dark 
Star. "  which  marked  the  directorial  debut 
of  John  Carpenter  ("Halloween. "  "Escape 
from  New  York"  and  "The  Thing. "  opening 
Friday). 


Said  Harris.  "Sure  I  heard  the  rumors.  So 
what?  They  didn't  ask  me  to  join  (the 
Mafia),  nor  did  I  ask  them  if  I  could. " 

A  note:  Being  a  member  or  an  associate  of 
an  organized  crime  group  is  not  a  crime. 
There's  no  law  against  criminals  investing  in 
legitimate  business,  so  long  as  the  money 
isn't  from  an  illegal  source,  such  as  drug 
trafficking.  Nor  is  it  illegal  for  a  legitimate 
businessperson  to  accept  money  from  orga- 
nized crime,  provided  that  he  doesn't  know 
the  money  is  illgotten  to  begin  with. 

Neither  Louis  Peraino  nor  Bryanston  ever 
was  charged  with  any  crimes  in  connection 
with  the  legitimate  movie  business.  In  inter- 
views for  this  series,  most  of  the  company's 
former  employees  and  producing  partners, 
as  well  as  one  police  investigator,  claimed 
that  Bryanston  was  operated  legitimately, 
at  least  in  the  Hollywood  sense— neither 
more  nor  less  honestly  than  any  other 
movie  company,  major  or  minor. 

Bryariston  didn't  become  a  presence  in  the 
Hollywood  move  business  until  1973,  when 
the  company  opened  a  West  Coast  office  at 
177  S.  Beverly  Drive  in  Beverly  Hills. 

Upon  its  arrival,  Bryanston  had  no  record 
in  legitimate  movies,  but  in  short  order,  the 
company's  top  management  positions  were 
filled  by  experienced  professionals  recruited 
from  the  major  studios. 

A  Bryanston  promotional  brochure,  circa 
1974,  boasted  that  "Employees  represent  a 
combined  film-industry  experience  span  of 
179  years!" 

The  list  included  the  former  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Paramount  Pictures,  a 
former  director  of  advertising  for  20th  Cen- 
tury-Pox, a  Harvard-educated  former  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  Columbia 
Records,  as  well  as  one-time  executives  of 
Columbia  Pictures,  Warner  Bros,  and 
Disney. 

As  a  New  York-based  outsider.  Louis  Per- 
aino apparently  recognized  the  importance 
of  hiring  Hollywood  insiders— executives 
whose  personal  style  was  more  in  synch 
with  the  movie  establishment  than  his  own. 
He  scored  a  major  coup  with  the  hiring  of 
Ted  Zephro. 

These  days.  Zephro  probably  would  be 
called  a  baby  mogul  "  In  his  early  30s  then, 
he  was  the  assistant  (and  some  say  heir  ap- 
parent) to  Paramount  Pictures  president 
Frank  Yablans.  But  Zephro  resigned  from 
Paramount  in  October  1973  to  l)ecome  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  Bryan- 
ston. 

By  all  accounts.  Zephro  ran  Bryanston's 
West  Coast  movie  operations.  Many  movie 
professionals  interviewed  credited  him  as 
the  architect  of  the  company's  meteoric 
rise. 

"Teddy  was  such  a  hot-shot  boy.  one  of 
the  brightest  guys  I  ever  met  in  distribu- 
tion." said  Al  Ruddy. 

"I  came  into  the  company  because  of  Ted 
Zephro. "  said  Ira  Teller,  who  joined  Bryan- 
ston as  vice  president  of  advertising  aind 
publicity  in  December  1973.  having  held 
similar  positions  previously  at  20th  Centu- 
ry-Fox. Columbia  Pictures  and  National 
General  Pictures. 

Currently  the  head  of  his  own  publicity 
firm  in  Beverly  Hills.  Teller  echoed  the 
words  of  a  half-dozen  former  Bryanston  ex- 
ecutives: "To  me.  Ted  Zephro  was  a  legiti- 
mate entity, "  he  said.  "At  the  time  I  joined 
the  company,  they  were  talking  to  some  of 
the  top  people  in  the  industry."" 

Zephro  was  "the  reason  I  went  to  the  com- 
pany."' said  producer  Sidney  Beckerman. 
who  obtained  initial  financing  from  Bryan- 
ston for  a  black  exploitation  picture  called 


"Power."  which  never  was  made.  (Becker- 
man's  credits  include  "The  River  Niger" 
starring  Cicely  Tyson  and  James  Earl  Jones. 
"Marathon  Man"  starring  Dustin  Hoffman, 
and  Bloodline "  starring  Audrey  Hepburn 
and  Ben  Gazzara. ) 

"I  didn't  even  know  who  the  money 
people  (behind  Bryanston)  were."  Becker- 
man  said  in  an  interview.  "I  don't  think  I 
ever  met  them.  I  thought  it  was  just  Teddy 
Zephro  promoting  somebody." 

As  Beckerman  explained.  "There's  always 
someone  who's  promoting  somebody  in  this 
business— there's  always  somebody  who 
finds  someone  in  the  oil  business  or  some- 
where (to  finance  films).  You  can't  even 
think  about  that  (where  the  money  comes 
from)  or  you'll  never  make  a  movie." 

Beckerman  said  that  later  he  heard  some 
rumors  that  these  guys  weren't  the  kind  of 
people  you'd  want  to  have  over  to  your 
mother's  house  for  dinner,  or  weren't  the 
kind  of  people  you'd  want  to  cross." 

"I  laugh  about  those  things."  Beckerman 
said.  "I  think  the  Mob  is  too  smart  to  invest 
in  movies.  They  don't  like  to  lose  money.  I 
think  that's  why  our  business  is  probably 
one  of  the  cleanest  in  the  world— it's  too 
much  of  a  gamble.  Can  you  imagine  if  the 
Mafia  had  backed  'Heaven's  Gate'?" 

Despite  repeated  efforts  over  several 
months,  reporters  were  unable  to  contact 
Ted  Zephro.  According  to  several  former 
Bryanston  executives,  he  fell  out  of  favor 
with  Louis  Peraino  and  left  the  company  in 
1975.  becoming  an  independent  producer  for 
a  time. 

Zephro  apparently  has  left  the  movie 
business.  He  was  reported  to  be  "somewhere 
in  Las  Vegas"  and  "raising  race  horses  down 
in  San  Diego."'  Neither  Zephro's  first  wife 
nor  his  former  father-in-law  claimed  to  have 
any  knowledge  of  his  current  occupation  or 
whereabouts.  One  person  questioned  told 
reporters  that  "Ted  Zephro  has  dropped  off 
the  face  of  the  earth." 

Just  as  Ted  Zephro's  reputation  enhanced 
Bryanston's  image  in  Hollywood,  the  name 
of  Robert  Meyers  helped  the  company  in 
the  international  marketplace.  As  founder 
and  president  of  JAD  Films.  Meyers  sold 
Bryanston's  movies  to  subdistributors 
around  the  world  until  Bryanston's  demise 
in  1976. 

Subsequently.  Meyers  became  president  of 
international  distribution  for  Lorimar  Pro- 
ductions and  president  of  Fllmways  Rc- 
tures,  a  post  he  held  until  February.  For  the 
last  two  years,  he  also  was  president  of  the 
American  Film  Market,  the  U.S.  version  of 
the  Cannes  Film  Festival.  Meyers  resigned 
from  the  AFM  presidency  on  Friday.  When 
interviewed,  he  said  that  he  is  "doing  noth- 
ing" now,  although  he  keeps  an  office  at 
Lorimar  in  New  York.  Meyers  said  he  had 
"no  idea"  of  Louis  Peraino's  alleged  orga- 
nized crime  ties  when  he  first  became  asso- 
ciated with  Bryanston. 

"Bryanston's  producers  were  reputable 
people  and  their  films  were  professional  and 
it's  just  business."  he  said.  "The  other 
aspect  (organized-crime  allegations)  was  un- 
known to  me  at  the  time  I  started  to  repre- 
sent them.  I  guess  by  the  time  it  became 
somewhat  known.  I  was  into  it  sufficiently— 
I  just  went  on  doing  my  job.  my  profession. 
"I  didn't  know  whether  these  accusations 
were  correct  or  not  correct. "  Meyers  went 
on.  "When  you  don't  know  something,  you 
look  at  it  strictly  on  the  basis  of  the  films 
being  made,  and  thats  it.  I  don't  know  who 
finances  films  that  the  majors  distribute 
and  a  lot  of  independents  distribute.  We 
don't  know,  we  don't  inquire  actually. " 


However,  movie  distributor  Fred  Biersdorf 
said  of  the  Perainos.  "You  knew  up  front 
what  kind  of  guys  these  were.  You  went  into 
a  meeting  there  (at  Bryanston's  New  York 
offices)  and  you  knew  it  wasn't  your  stand- 
ard operation.  These  weren't  your  everyday 
good  guys  coming  out  of  college." 

Biersdorf  is  president  of  Dai-Art,  a  Dallas- 
based  company  that  subdistrlbuted  Bryan- 
ston's legitimate  movies  in  the  Southwest. 

Biersdorf  recalled  that  it  was  Ted  Zephro 
who  recruited  him  for  the  job:  "He  (Zephro) 
told  me  the  story  of  the  company,"  Biers- 
dorf said.  "He  told  me  these  guys'  names 
(the  Perainos).  and  he  said,  "These  boys  are 
big  time;  they're  the  guys  that  did  "Deep 
Throat." 

"And  then  I  went  to  New  York  and  met 
them  (the  Perainos)  and  I  knew  they  were 
big  time."  Biersdorf  said. 

Asked  exactly  what  he  meant  by  that. 
Biersdorf  smiled  and  said,  "Well,  you  don't 
have  to  go  too  far  In  that  business  (pornog- 
raphy). I  mean,  if  you're  dealing  In  that 
business  you're  not  going  to  be  no  pussycat. 
You're  going  to  be  a  substantial  tough  guy." 

Pressed  to  be  more  specific,  Biersdorf  said 
that  he  once  witnessed  a  demonstration  of 
Louis  Peraino's  tough  approach  to  business 
matters: 

"There  was  this  exhibitor  (theater  owner) 
in  New  York  who  owed  Bryanston  a  lot  of 
money.  And  Lou  kept  asking  the  guy, 
•Where's  my  money?'  And  finally  he  calls 
the  guy  up  and  says,  I'm  going  to  give  you 
until  4  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  then  I'm 
going  to  come  over  there  and  throw  you 
through  the  window." 

"I  mean,  it  was  yelling  and  screaming." 
Biersdorf  said.  "And  a  cashier's  check  ar- 
rived by  4  o'clock. 

"You  didn't  screw  with  these  guys;  they 
just  wouldn't  take  it.  With  other  companies, 
you  get  into  a  lawsuit.  With  Bryanston, 
there  was  no  lawsuit.  They'd  just  come  in 
and  say,  'Hey.  what's  the  problem?'  " 

Despite  what  he  "knew"  about  the  Per- 
ainos. "I  made  the  deal  with  them,"  Biers- 
dorf said.  ••I  represented  Bryanston  like 
they  had  their  own  office  here  (in  Dallas). 
And  it  was  probably  the  best  business  rela- 
tionship I  ever  had. 

"These  boys  treated  me  like  I  was  one  of 
their  own  kids,"  he  said.  "When  my  daugh- 
ter was  bom  they  sent  a  new  set  of  clothes 
every  month  for  two  years.  They  were  really 
personal  people,  first-class  people." 

In  contrast  with  Biersdorf,  all  the  former 
Bryanston  employees  Interviewed  claimed 
to  have  been  unaware  of  the  Perainos' 
pomo  activities  and  alleged  connections  to 
organized  crime  until  after  they  started 
working  for  the  company. 

Said  former  vice  president  of  production 
Steve  Bono.  "I  think  I  worked  for  the  com- 
pany for  three  months  before  I  realized 
they  (the  Perainos)  had  made  Deep 
Throat.'  And  we  never  bothered  discussing 
It  even  after  I  found  out  because  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  It;  I  wasn't  making  my  living 
off  it." 

Bono  joined  Bryanston  in  1973  with  a  20- 
year  track  record  of  production  manage- 
ment in  TV  ('David  Brinkley's  Journal") 
and  feature  films  ("On  the  Waterfront"  and 
•The  Fugitive  Kind").  Asked  about  the  alle- 
gations that  the  Perainos  and  Bryanston 
were  connected  to  organized  crime,  Bono  re- 
sponded with  a  chuckle.  "Did  it  concern  me? 
No."  he  said,  "because  I  was  treated  very 
well  and  the  people  I  was  working  with  were 
getting  paid,  and  nothing  else  was  ever 
brought  up.  It's  like  working  for  any  other 
company— I  don't  know  what  the  parent 
corporation  does,  it's  none  of  my  business." 


The  former  Bryanston  employees  remem- 
bered the  company  as  a  particularly  good 
place  to  work.  For  one  thing,  Bryanston 
paid  better  than  the  major  studios,  they  all 
agreed. 

When  Mike  Scagluso  joined  Bryanston  as 
assistant  general  sales  manager  in  1974.  '•! 
had  several  other  job  options,"  he  said,  "but 
I  chose  to  go  with  Bryanston  and  I  guess 
the  reason  was  monetary.  The  company  was 
a  bright  star  on  the  horizon  at  the  time." 

Currently  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  sales  at  Columbia  Pictures,  Scagluso 
declared,  "I  did  not  get  involved  in  any  kind 
of  hard-core  operation  (with  Bryanston).  As 
far  as  'Deep  Throat,'  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
its  distribution,  how  well  it  did  or  who  was 
involved.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned  it  was  a 
separate  operation." 

According  to  Ira  Teller,  in  addition  to 
higher-than-average  salaries,  Bryanston  of- 
fered an  employee  bonus  program  that  was 
unique  in  the  Industry  at  the  time. 

••At  the  end  of  the  year  they  gave  tonuses 
to  everyone,"  Teller  said.  "They  gave  like  a 
$10,000  bonus,  depending  on  where  you 
worked.  Secretaries  would  get  several  weeks 
salary. 

••It  was  sort  of  like  when  the  great  movie 
moguls  were  in  power,  when  men  like 
Darryl  F.  Zanuck  ran  the  studios. "  he  said. 
•They  gave  bonuses  in  those  days,  but  it 
was  no  longer  part  of  the  way  things  were 
done." 

The  company  offices  were  "outstanding." 
recalled  one  of  Bryanston's  four  female  ex- 
ecutives, all  of  whom  are  still  working  in  the 
movie  business.  "It  was  the  creme  de  la 
creme,  my  dear,  like  driving  a  Mercedes." 
she  said.  "And  we  were  paid  what  we  called 
a  man's  saliu-y'  back  then.  Those  were  the 
good  old  days." 

Said  former  Detroit  branch  manager 
Mitch  Blum.  "There's  no  question  about  it. 
the  company  operated  in  a  first-class  fash- 
ion. When  you  traveled  you  went  first  class 
and  the  company  put  you  up  at  the  nicer 
hotels." 

Now  a  sales  executive  with  Crown  Inter- 
national Pictures,  Blum  said  that  he  was 
"shocked"  when  he  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  Bryanston  was  one  of  the  defendants 
in  the  "Deep  Throat"  trial. 

"We  were  never  asked  to  get  Involved  in 
any  of  their  (the  Perainos')  X-rated  films." 
said  former  Midwest  division  manager  Jack 
Dione.  "If  they  had  any.  that  was  their  busi- 
ness. We  ran  a  clean  company  and  we  had 
good  people." 

There  was  a  darker  side  to  Bryanston  put 
forward  in  numerous  law  enforcement  intel- 
ligence reports  and  presented  as  evidence 
during  the  1976  Memphis  "Deep  Throat" 
trial. 

In  a  1976  confidential  intelligence  report, 
the  California  Department  of  Justice  placed 
Bryanston  at  the  top  of  a  list  of  "key  corpo- 
rations." believed  to  be  "controlled"  by  the 
Mob:  "It  appears  that  Bryanston  coordi- 
nates the  nationwide  distribution  of  full- 
length  films  for  organized  crime  " 

It  didn't  matter  that  brothers  Louis  and 
Joseph  Peraino  held  the  titles  of  Bryanston 
president  and  vice  president,  respectively. 
Law  enforcement  officials  believed  that  An- 
thony (Big  Tony)  Peraino  was  the  real 
power  behind  his  sons'  company.  The  elder 
Peraino  is  described  as  the  "owTier"  of 
Bryanston  in  intellignece  reports  of  both 
the  New  York  Police  Department  and  the 
California  Department  of  Justice. 

Anthony  Peraino's  involvement  in  Bryan- 
ston can  be  traced  back  to  July  12.  1971— 
the  day  the  company  officially  was  formed 
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as  a  New  York  corporation.  According  to 
records  on  file  at  the  New  York  secretary  of 
state's  office,  one  of  Bryanston's  three  in- 
corporators was  a  woman  named  Carol  Cha- 
l&fin. 

Chalafin  was  identified  by  witnesses  at 
the  Memphis  trial  as  Anthony  Peraino's 
■■girlfriend."  U.S.  prosecutor  Ljurry  Parish 
charged  that  Chaiafin's  name  was  used  on 
Bryanston's  incorporation  documents  in 
order  to  conceal  the  names  of  a  "hidden 
partner""  in  the  company— Anthony  Peraino. 

The  prosecutor  also  charged  during  the 
trial  that  Bryanston  was  the  parent  compa- 
ny of  a  string  of  "corporate  facades"  set  up 
by  Louis  Peraino  and  his  father  to  handle 
the  distribution  and  immense  cash  income 
of    Deep  Throat." 

Most  of  Bryanstons  former  West  Coast 
employees  claimed  that  they  never  saw  or 
met  Anthony  Peraino.  But  "I  met  the 
father  and  the  mother"  at  the  companys 
New  York  office,  said  Jack  Wiedenmann. 
who  ran  a  Bryanston  sulMldiary  called 
Bryan  Records  in  1974  and  1975.  (See  article 
on  Page  8. ) 

'"I  saw  the  father  there  maybe  a  dozen 
times."'  Wiedenmann  said.  "I  rememl)er  that 
when  the  father  came  in.  everybody,  if  they 
didn't  have  a  suit  Jacket  on.  put  it  on. " 

Perhaps  the  strongest  examples  of  Antho- 
ny Peraino's  active  involvement  in  Bryan- 
ston are  contained  in  the  company"s  own  fi- 
nancial records  from  the  Chelsea  National 
Bank  in  New  York.  Records  from  Bryan- 
ston"s  account  with  Chelsea,  beginning  in 
May.  1973.  through  1975.  became  part  of 
the  evidence  in  the  Memphis  case. 

Anthony  Peraino  sat  in  on  the  first  and 
other  meetings  between  his  sons  and  the 
Chelsea  Bank,  according  to  the  bank  vice 
president  who  handled  Bryanston"s  account 
and  later  testified  in  Memphis. 

The  first  meeting  with  the  Perainos.  and 
some  of  the  other  meetings,  took  place  at  an 
Italian  restaurant  called  Delsomma  on  47th 
Street  in  New  York.  Louis  Peraino  asked  to 
meet  there  because  it  was  his  "favorite  res- 
taurant, his  lucky  restaurant.""  the  banker 
testified. 

"My  impression  was  of  a  very  close-knit 
family  with  a  warm,  loving  and  respectful 
relationship  between  father  and  sons.'"  the 
bank  officer  testified.  "'And  my  impression 
was  that  both  Lou  and  Joe  respected  their 
father,  respected  his  Judgment,  and  that 
they  were  interested  in  his  business  counsel 
and  they  wanted  to  share  their  business  af- 
fairs with  him  and  he  with  them."" 

Both  Louis  and  Anthony  Peraino  submit- 
ted personal  net  worth  statements  to  the 
bank  in  support  of  Bryanston"s  application 
for  a  $300,000  line  of  credit.  Ostensibly,  the 
loan  was  to  help  finance  Bryanston"s  expan- 
sion into  the  legitimate  movie  business. 

The  loan  was  approved  in  the  spring  of 
1973.  largely  on  the  bank"s  belief  in  the  con- 
tinued earning  potential  of  'Deep  Throat." 
But  a  year  later,  bank  officers  were  con- 
cerned alMut  the  state  of  Bryanston.  As  one 
Chelsea  executive  explained  in  an  interof- 
fice memo:  "When  this  account  opened, 
they  had  promised  to  keep  strong  balances. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  relationship  this 
promise  was  kept  via  the  profits  of  Deep 
Throat."  the  picture  generated  a  huge  cash 
flow  which  now  has  dwindled." 

The  banker  arranged  for  a  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  Louis  and  Joseph  Per- 
aino and  Bryanton's  accountants.  According 
to  the  memo,  he  "questioned  where  all  the 
money  (from  Deep  Throat")  had  gone." 

At  first.  Louis  Peraino  continued  to  harp 
on  the  fact  that  it  had  all  gone  to  the  pur- 


chase of  new  (movie)  productions.  However, 
after  an  hour  or  so.  he  mentioned  an  entity 
c&lled  Sal-Lee  located  at  1400  Broadway 
(New  York)."" 

The  memo  goes  on.  "This  company  is 
owned  by  Mr.  Perainos  father.  The  ac- 
countants did  not  want  to  guess  as  to  how 
much  was  ultimately  loaned  Sal-Lee  but. 
after  a  while.  Louis  Peraino  stated  that  it 
was  at  least  a  half-million  dollars. 

■'However,  from  Mr.  Peraino's  conversa- 
tion I  feel  that  much  more  than  $500,000 
was  Indeed  put  into  this  dress  manufactur- 
er." the  bank  officer  wrote  in  the  memo, 
dated  April  24.  1974. 

On  that  same  April  day.  Anthony  Peraino 
was  in  Beverly  Hills,  visiting  Bryanston's  of- 
fices at  177  S.  Beverly  Drive.  He  arrived 
there  early  in  the  afternoon  in  a  leased  Mer- 
cedes, followed  surreptitiously  by  FBI 
agents. 

The  Los  Angeles  agents  had  been  tailing 
Anthony  Peraino  from  the  moment  he 
stepped  off  a  plane  from  Miami  the  night 
beiore.  They'd  been  alerted  to  his  arrival  by 
a  fellow  agent  in  Miami,  where  an  intense 
federal  Investigation  was  under  way  into 
Peraino's  South  Florida  business  activities— 
principally  the  distribution  of  "Deep 
Throat." 

A  total  of  eight  FBI  agents  put  in  about 
64  man-hours  dogging  Perainos  trail  during 
his  36-hour  stay  in  Los  Angeles.  But  the 
stake-out  dldn"t  turn  up  much:  Anthony 
Peraino  visited  Bryanston's  office  twice  on 
the  trip,  and  on  one  occasion  he  was  ob- 
served delivering  a  film  cannister  marked 
"Last  Flick  " 

However,  the  film  contained  in  the  cannis- 
ter is  of  particular  Importance  to  the  story 
of  Bryanston  in  Hollywood.  It  was  a  PG- 
rated  comedy  called  "The  Last  Porno 
Flick"— one  of  the  first  legitimate  movies 
that  Bryanston  financed  and  produced  ■'In- 
house." 

'■Last  Flick^'  was  filmed  in  Los  Angeles  in 
November.  1973.  at  a  cost  of  about  $600,000. 
During  the  filming.  "There  was  a  feeling 
that  there  were  some  heavy  people  behind 
the  movie,"  according  to  one  of  the  actors, 
who  didn't  want  to  be  Identified.  "There  was 
that  taint  to  It. " 

"Last  Porno  Flick"  was  released  in 
August.  1974.  retitled  "The  Mad.  Mad  Mov- 
iemakers."  It's  the  slapstick-y  story  of  two 
cab-driving  buddies  who  scheme  to  strike  it 
rich  by  producing  their  own  porno  movie. 
To  raise  the  needed  $22,000  production 
costs,  the  pals  con  one  of  their  Italian  moth- 
ers-in-law and  a  group  of  her  pious  Catholic 
cronies  into  investing  in  the  project,  telling 
the  ladies  that  It's  a  religious  movie.  Com- 
plications arise  when  the  movie  l>ecomes  a 
surprise  hit. 

Ironically,  there's  a  Brando-esque  Mafia 
boss  among  the  movie's  cast  of  characters, 
which  Bryanston  promotional  posters  de- 
scribed as  "the  wildest  bunch  of  nuts  ever  to 
destroy  Hollywood  with  laughter."" 

If  the  story  sounds  suspiciously  like  a 
takeoff  on  the  Perainos"  experience  with 
■Deep  Throat"  (which  also  cost  $22,000  to 
make),  circumstantial  evidence  suggests  the 
parallel  Is  more  than  an  ironic  coincidence. 

For  example,  according  to  a  Bryanston 
press  release.  "Last  Flick"  was  "based  on  a 
story  and  concept  by  Joseph  Torchlo."" 

Joseph  (Junior)  Torchlo  was  a  reputed 
minor-organized  crime  figure  from  Brooklyn 
who  migrated  to  Los  Angeles  and  the  pomo 
movie  business  in  the  late  1960s.  According 
to  intelligence  information  gathered  by 
both  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
and  the  California  Justice  Department,  Tor- 


chlo was  employed  in  Los  Angeles  during 
1973  as  director  of  finance"  for  Bryanston. 
Specifically,  he  served  as  Louis  Peraino's 
representative  in  the  Los  Angeles-area  dis- 
tribution of  "Deep  Throat." 

One  veteran  LAPD  investigator  described 
Torchlo  as  a  "street  hood."  Shaking  his 
head  in  disgust,  the  officer  said.  "Here  was  a 
guy  who  couldn"t  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween a  cartoon  and  a  documentary,  and  all 
of  a  sudden  he's  out  here  in  Hollywood 
making  movie  deals." 

An  attorney  who  once  represented  Tor- 
chlo agreed  that  his  former  client  was  not 
very  impressive:  "Joseph  Torchio  had  an  IQ 
of  al>out  80."  the  attorney  said. 

Torchio's  movie  career  was  cut  short  in 
August  1975  when  he  was  struck  and  killed 
by  a  car  on  the  Las  Vegas  Strip.  His  death 
was  ruled  an  accident  by  Las  Vegas  police 
investigators. 

According  to  a  knowledgeable  source.  Tor- 
chlo was  in  default  on  a  $250,000  loan  from 
Louis  Peraino  at  the  time.  His  death  was  in- 
vestigated by  the  FBI,  the  Los  Angles-based 
Organized  Crime  Strike  Force  and  LAPD  in- 
telligence detectives. 

'"Mad.  Mad  Moviemakers""  l>ombed  at  the 
box  office.  "It  didn"t  even  earn  back  its  ad- 
vertising cost.""  said  Jack  Dione.  then  Bryan- 
ston's Midwest  division  manager. 

Bryanston  produced  two  more  box  office 
flops  between  1973  and  1974:  "Lord 
Shango,"  which  featured  an  all-black  cast 
and  a  voodoo  theme,  and  "A  Knife  for  the 
Ladles,""  a  horror-Western  that  starred 
Ruth  Roman. 

In  all,  Bryanston's  first  three  in-house 
productions  resulted  in  a  loss  of  at  least  $3 
million,  according  to  the  Memphis  trial  tes- 
timony of  Louis  Peraino's  New  York  book- 
keeper-secretary . 

"Knife"  was  produced  and  directed  by 
Larry  Spangler,  who  produced  sin  independ- 
ent movie  titled  "Chanel  Solitaire."  based 
on  the  early  life  of  Coco  Chanel.  It  was  re- 
leased in  1981. 

Spangler  was  one  of  the  first  legitimate 
Hollywood  producers  to  sign  a  multiple-pic- 
ture contract  with  Bryanston.  "But  I  never 
saw  anyone  from  there."  he  said  recently. 
"The  deal  that  I  made  was  via  Steve  Bono, 
who  was  my  production  manager  on  'The 
Legend  of  Nigger  Charlie'  at  Paramount." 

""Knife"  was  filmed  on  location  in  Tucson. 
"The  budget  originally  was  $500,000." 
Spangler  said.  "But  when  somebody  saw  the 
dailies  they  said  it  really  looks  good,  why 
not  put  a  little  more  into  it  and  make  it 
better.  So  we  got  another  $100,000  that  we 
never  asked  for." 

Bryanston  made  its  mark  in  the  movie 
business  in  1974  by  distributing  other  peo- 
ple's films. 

The  movie  that  put  Bryanston  on  the  Hol- 
lywood map  was  "Andy  Warhors  "Franken- 
stein." "'  The  X-rated  3-D  horror  spoof  had 
been  filmed  in  England  with  financing  from 
Italian  producer  Carlo  Ponti.  the  husband 
of  actress  Sophia  Loren. 

"Frankenstein""  was  shot  back  to  back 
with  "Andy  Warhol's  Dracula,"  "'  using  the 
same  cast  and  crew,  on  a  combined  budget 
of  al>out  $600,000. 

Bryanston  acquired  the  U.S.  distribution 
rights  to  the  two  films  In  1974  for  approxi- 
mately $700,000.  according  to  Paul  Morris- 
sey.  who  directed  both  pictures. 

"The  executive  producer  of  "Frankenstein" 
and  "Dracula""  was  Englishman  Andrew 
Braunst>erg.  whose  recent  producing  credits 
include  "Being  There"'  (starring  the  late 
Peter  Sellers).  "The  Postman  Always  Rings 
Twice"  (Jack  Nicholson  and  Jessica  Lange) 


and  the  upcoming  "Lookin"  to  Get  Out" 
(starring  Jon  Voight)— all  from  Lorimar 
Productions. 

Braunsberg  said  he  met  brothers  Louis 
and  Joseph  Peraino  once  in  New  York.  "I 
saw  they  were  extremely  unusual  people." 
he  said.  Describing  the  meeting  as  "very 
strange."  the  producer  paused  for  a 
moment,  then  added.  "It  was  hats  and  rain- 
coats. They  were  just  playing  out  a  fan- 
tasy."' 

Braunsberg  knew  of  the  Perainos'  involve- 
ment in  "Deep  Throat,"  but  he  didn't  make 
the  deal  with  them,  he  said:  "I  was  just  in- 
formed who  was  distributing." 

The  deal  was  made  by  a  New  York  finan- 
cier named  Herbert  Nitke,  who  purchased 
the  U.S.  distribution  rights  to  "Franken- 
stein"  and  "Dracula  "  and  sold  the  rights  to 
Bryanston. 

Nitke  had  produced  "The  Devil  in  Miss 
Jones,""  the  second  most  famous  pomo 
movie.  "Devil"  was  distributed  via  the  Per- 
ainos' "Deep  Throat"  distribution  system. 

Braunsberg  claimed  to  have  no  idea  how 
much  money  the  two  Warhol  movies  made. 
There  are  no  books  with  these  people  (the 
Perainos)."  he  said. 

In  an  April,  1975,  article  in  Advertising 
Age,  Bryanston's  Ira  Teller  boasted  that 
■  Frankenstein"'  had  grossed  $25  million. 

Bryanston"s  second  box-office  hit  in  1974 
was  "Return  of  the  Dragon."  the  last  movie 
of  the  late  kung-fu  king  Bruce  Lee.  Bryan- 
ston purchased  the  rights  from  National 
General  Pictures,  which  was  in  the  process 
of  withdrawing  from  the  motion  picture 
business.  The  price  was  $300,000,  paid  to 
Hong  Kong  film  financier  Raymond  Chow 
(The  Cannonball  Run "  and  the  upcoming 
■Megaforce,"  with  producer  Al  Ruddy). 

Then  came  "The  Texas  Chain  Saw  Massa- 
cre." The  now  classic  cut-em-up  was  filmed 
in  Austin.  Tex.,  in  the  summer  of  1973,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $140,000.  It  was  turned  down 
for  distribution  by  nearly  every  major 
studio  in  Hollywood  and  many  of  the  minor 
ones.  But  legend  has  it  that  Louis  Peraino 
screened  only  10  minutes  of  "Chain  Saw" 
before  offering  $225,000  up  front  for  the 
worldwide  distribution  rights.  Released  in 
October,  1974,  "Chain  Saw "  reportedly  ran 
up  a  box-office  gross  of  nearly  $1  million 
during  its  first  two  weeks  of  release  in  Texas 
alone. 

In  all.  Bryanston  paid  a  little  less  than  $1 
million  for  the  rights  to  the  three  independ- 
ently produced  movies  ("Frankenstein," 
Return  of  the  Dragon."  "Chain  Saw"), 
which  returned  first-year"  (1974)  profits  of 
"something  like  $11  million."  according  to 
Ira  Teller. 

"Bryanston  Boffo."  proclaimed  the  trade 
paper  Variety  in  an  October.  1974.  article 
stating  that  the  company  had  earned  $20 
million  in  film  rentals  during  its  first  year 
of  West  Coast  operations.  "Take  a  gander  at 
the  Bryanston  bonanza."  Variety  told  its  in- 
dustry readers. 

Though  $20  million  may  sound  like  pocket 
change  in  comparison  with  the  inflated  fig- 
ures floated  around  Hollywood  these  days. 
it  was  a  substantial  sum  in  1974.  For  a  small 
independent  distributor  in  its  rookie  year,  it 
was  remarkable. 

Considering  the  background  of  Bryan- 
ston's two  top  executives,  brothers  Louis 
and  Joseph  Peraino,  it  was  astounding: 
Three  years  before,  Louis  (Butchie)  Peraino 
had  been  producing  8-millimeter  stag 
movies  like  "Sex  U.S.A."  with  a  former 
Brooklyn  hairdresser  named  Gerard  Da- 
miano. 

You've  got  to  remember  that  they  really 
made  a  mark  for  themselves  as  an  independ- 


ent distributor,"  said  Sidney  Finger,  one  of 
the  most  respected  and  experienced  ac- 
countants to  the  movie  Industry.  As  presi- 
dent of  Solomon.  Finger  &  Newman.  Finger 
figures  that  he's  overseen  the  auditing  of 
"about  100  movies  a  year  since  1963."  He 
twice  audited  Bryanston's  books,  for  Ray- 
mond Chow  on  "Return  of  the  Dragon"  and 
for  the  owners  and  producers  of  "The  Texas 
Chain  Saw  Massacre. "  That  could  make  him 
the  foremost  authority  on  Bryanston's  earn- 
ings, outside  of  the  Perainos  themselves. 

Said  Finger,  "There  have  been  very  few 
independent  distributors— probably  none 
over  an  extended  period  of  time— that  have 
really  had  an  impact  on  the  film  distribu- 
tion business.  The  majors  control  that. 

"But  these  fellows  apparently  achieved 
what  appeared  to  be  substantial  results  in  a 
very  short  time, "  Finger  said.  "That's  the 
amazing  thing— they  made  big  deals  out 
there. " 

Putting  it  in  the  perspective  of  the  times. 
Finger  explained.  "Outside  the  majors, 
there  really  wasn't  much  of  a  game  in  town, 
and  of  the  independents.  Bryanston  was  ob- 
viously, I'd  say  more  apparently  successful 
than  any  of  the  others."  Taking  the  produc- 
er's point  of  view,  the  accountant  added.  "If 
a  major  doesn't  take  your  picture  and  you 
have  to  go  somewhere  else,  you're  going  to 
go  to  what  you  perceive  to  be  the  best  of  the 
rest." 

In  early  1975.  Bryanston  appeared  to  be 
booming:  Trade  paper  headlines  heralded 
the  company's  every  move— "Bryanston 
Promises  16  Film  Releases  as  Moneymakers 
Next  18  Months  "  .  .  .  "Return  to  Showman- 
ship Theme  at  Bryanston." 

Curiously,  though  Peraino  and  Bryanston 
were  propelled  to  Hollywood  by  the  profits 
from  the  most  successful  sex  film  In  the  his- 
tory of  cinema.  "Deep  Throat "  was  never 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  news  reports. 
There  was  no  explanation  how  Louis  Per- 
aino came  to  be  president  of  his  own  movie 
company. 

Despite  all  the  rumors  and  law  enforce- 
ment intelligence  reports  to  the  contrary. 
Peraino  and  Bryanston  possessed  a  public 
image  in  Hollywood  that  was  as  pure  as 
new-fallen  snow. 

In  January,  1975,  Louis  Peraino  pledged 
Bryanston's  support  of  an  American  Film 
Institute  benefit  called  National  Film  Day, 
joining  in  sponsorship  with  the  major  stu- 
dios—Paramount. 20th  Century-Fox.  United 
Artists.  Disney  and  Warner  Bros,  In  trade 
paper  ads  from  AFl,  Louis  Peraino's  name 
appeared  alongside  those  of  other  major 
studios  executives— accompanied  by  a  letter 
of  appreciation  from  an  AFI  supporter. 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

In  March.  1975.  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  featured  Peraino  in  an  article  titled 

"Movie  Industry  Draws  New  Kind  of 
Tycoon."  The  article  reported  that  Peraino 
was  planning  to  make  "more  famlly-orlent- 
ed  pictures." 

But  Butchie  Peraino  never  made  his 
promised  movie  about  the  Pope.  Barely  a 
year  after  the  hoopla,  Bryanston  was  gone 
from  Hollywood,  its  producing  partners 
were  out  millions  of  dollars  in  profits  and  its 
president  was  bound  for  prison. 

[From  the  Calendar.  June  27.  1982.] 

Family  Business- Episode  3;  "The  Fall  " 

(By  Ellen  Farley  and  William  K. 

Knoedelseder,  Jr.) 

On  Friday.  May  30.  1975.  a  young  man 
named  Louis  (Butchie)  Peraino  stood  in  a 
banquet  room  of  the  Beverly  Wllshlre  Hotel 
addressing  a  crowd  of  500  movie  industry 


professionals— many  of  them  theater 
owners  flown  in  at  Peraino's  expense  from 
around  the  country. 

At  34.  Peraino  ran  the  hottest  independ- 
ent movie  company  in  Hollywood.  His  fledg- 
ling Bryanston  Distributors'eamed  a  report- 
ed $20  million  on  four  box-office  hits  the 
year  before. 

Bryanston's  impact  could  be  measured 
that  day  by  the  notables  of  the  panel  that 
flanked  Peraino  as  he  spoke.  On  hand  to 
plug  their  coming  Bryanston  movies:  Al 
Ruddy,  the  Oscar-winning  producer  of  the 
then-box-office  record  holder.  "The  Godfa- 
ther"; Ralph  Bakshl.  the  young  director  of 
two  recent  animated  hits.  ""Fritz  the  Cat" 
and  "Heavy  Traffic";  producer  Sandy 
Howard,  who  had  scored  such  a  success  with 
"A  Man  Called  Horse"  (starring  Richard 
Harris),  and  Sidney  Beckerman,  who'd  re- 
cently produced  "The  River  Niger"  (starring 
Cicely  Tyson  and  James  Earl  Jones). 

"Lou  was  in  heaven  talking  to  all  those 
producers,"  recalled  Ira  Teller,  who  was 
Bryanston's  vice  president  of  advertising 
and  publicity  at  the  time. 

As  It  turned  out.  the  Beverly  Wllshlre  "ex- 
hibitors conference"  marked  the  high  point 
of  Louis  Peraino's  extraordinary  career  as  a 
Hollywood  movie  mogul. 

But  even  as  he  basked  in  respectability  at 
the  Beverly  Wllshlre.  the  collapse  was  immi- 
nent. 

He  was  under  a  federal  Indictment  in 
Memphis— along  with  his  father  Anthony, 
uncle  Joseph  S.  Peraino  and  Bryanston 
itself— for  conspiring  to  distribute  obscenity 
("Deep  Throat")  across  state  lines. 

Eleven  months  to  the  day  later,  the  Per- 
ainos and  company  were  convicted.  One 
month  after  that.  Bryanston  folded  its  Hol- 
lywood movie  operations,  ingloriously  owing 
nearly  $750,000  in  taxes  and  undetermined 
millions  around  the  movie  Industry. 

What  really  happened  with  Bryanston 
still  is  the  subject  of  considerable  specula- 
tion among  former  employees,  producing 
partners  and  law-enforcement  investigators. 
The  prevailing  view  In  Hollywood  is  that 
the  company  was  undone  by  the  vaulting 
ambition  of  its  president.  Louis  Peraino 
simply  overreached.  He  tried  to  do  too  much 
too  soon  with  too  little  knowledge  of  the 
business.  He  overextended  his  company  and. 
like  countless  other  Independent  distribu- 
tors before  him.  went  broke. 

However,  some  law-enforcement  officers 
take  a  darker  view  of  Bryanston's  abrupt  de- 
parture from  the  legitimate  movie  business: 
It  looks  to  me  like  a  bust-out,"  said  one 
West  Coast  Investigator,  referring  to  a  clas- 
sic maneuver  whereby  a  company  Is  taken 
over,  milked  for  its  cash  income,  then  aban- 
doned. 

There  are  similarly  conflicting  views  of 
Bryanston's  president.  In  Hollywood,  some 
remember  him  as  oozing  goodwill  and  bon- 
homie: "He  took  me  and  my  wife  out  to 
dinner,  one  of  the  two  or  three  times  that 
we  went  out,  and  he  was  terrific."  said  pro- 
ducer. Marty  Richards  (  "Fort  Apache.  The 
Bronx,"  the  Broadway  musical  "Chicago"). 
"He  was  very  much  a  gentleman,  very  jovial 
and  he  really  knows  how  to  order  Italian 
food— it  was  sort  of  like  an  Italian  banquet 
feast." 

But  Peraino's  reputation  in  the  world  of 
pomo  movies,  where  he's  spent  most  of  his 
career,  is  anything  but  benign,  according  to 
one  West  Coast  law-enforcement  officer 
"People  are  very  scared  of  Louis  Peraino." 
the  Investigator  said.  "A  lot  of  people  have 
told  us  of  his  strong-arm  tactics  in  taking 
over  other  businesses." 
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Said  the  investigator.  "A  guy  like  Peraino 
doesn't  have  to  say.  'I'm  going  to  break  your 
arm  or  break  your  nose.'  because  he's  walk- 
ing m  there  with  a  reputation  you  already 
know." 

As  president  of  Bryanston.  Peraino  resort- 
ed to  threats  of  bodily  harm  during  at  least 
one  business  disagreement,  according  to  the 
producer  involved.  And  a  law-enforcement 
intelligence  report  slates  that  he  once  used 
a  gun  as  a  threat  in  an  attempt  to  take  over 
a  music  company.  (More  on  those  incidents 
later. ) 

It  is  generally  believed  in  the  movie  busi- 
ness that  Bryanston  went  bankrupt  in  1976. 
But  apparently  it  did  not.  Reporters  found 
no  record  of  such  a  filing  in  New  York  or 
California  bankruptcy  courts. 

But  the  Hollywood  view  that  Bryanston 
simply  went  broke  for  all  the  usual  reasons 
is  not  without  supporting  evidence.  For  one 
thing,  it  seems  certain  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  company's  reported  $20  mil- 
lion in  1974  earnings  was  eaten  up  by  esca- 
lating overhead  costs  in  1975.  In  a  little 
more  than  a  year.  Bryanston  mushroomed 
from  two  offices  (in  New  York  and  Los  An- 
geles) and  atjout  12  employees  to  more  than 
90  employees  and  offices  in  Dallas,  Detroit. 
Atlanta.  San  Francisco.  Washington.  D.C., 
Chicago.  Toronto.  London  and  Rome. 

Having  made  his  mark  quickly  with  low- 
budget  X-  and  R-rated  exploitation  movies. 
Peraino  led  the  company  on  an  ambitious 
program  of  upgrading.  He  supposedly 
yearned  to  make  family  pictures. 

At  the  same  time,  he  launched  an  aggres- 
sive publicity  campaign  aimed  at  "establish- 
ing the  company  as  a  viable  organization 
that  exhibitors  and  producers  should  do 
business  with."  said  Ira  Teller.  "The  intent 
was  to  create  an  image,  but  whether  it  was 
an  attempt  to  overcome  past  images,  I  don't 
know." 

As  Bryanston  vice  president  of  advertising 
and  publicity.  Teller  helped  to  create  the 
image.  In  April,  1975,  for  example,  he  repre- 
sented Bryanston  at  a  marketing  seminar 
sponsored  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
during  the  Los  Angeles  International  Film 
Exposition  (Filmex). 

Teller  also  served  as  company  spokesman 
when  Bryanston  hosted  a  breakfast  at 
ShoWest  '75,  an  annual  convention  of 
movie-industry  exhibitors  and  distributors 
held  that  year  in  San  Diego. 

An  article  in  the  trade  magazine  Box 
Office  quoted  Teller  boasting  of  Bryanston. 
"No  independent  company  in  so  short  a 
time  has  put  up  so  much  money  on  good 
casts  and  good  productions,  with  no  studio 
overhead." 

Bryanston's  conference  at  the  Beverly 
Wilshire  was  a  pivotal  event  in  the  game 
plan  for  gaining  industry  recognition.  Per- 
aino spent  a  bundle  on  the  two-day  affair, 
picking  up  the  tab  for  meals  and  accommo- 
dations, and  even  plane  fare  for  many  of  the 
theater  owners.  ""'You  would  have  thought  it 
was  Paramount  Pictures. "  said  Dallas-based 
movie  distributor  Fred  Biersdorf,  who  at- 
tended the  conference. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  conference  was 
to  announce  Bryanston's  movie  projects  for 
the  coming  year— the  first  fruits  of  presi- 
dent Peraino's  efforts  to  Improve  the  com- 
pany's product.  The  conference  also  was  de- 
signed to  present  the  company  in  a  particu- 
larly positive  light— with  established  pro- 
ducers sharing  the  stage  with  Louis  Peraino. 
"I'm  sure  Butchie  asked  me  to  come,"  said 
producer  Ruddy,  who  was  there  with  Ralph 
Bakshi  to  plug  their  coming  Bryanston  re- 
lease   called     "Coonskin."     "I    know    they 


wanted  me  there  and  Sandy  Howard  lie- 
cause  we  had  names  and  some  viability.  It 
made  them  look  important." 

The  trade  paper  Variety  quoted  producer 
Sidney  Beckerman  as  telling  the  Beverly 
Wilshire  audience.  "We  need  as  many 
Bryanstons  as  we  can  have." 

Producer  Howard  had  a  two-picture  deal 
with  Bryanston.  The  company  was  co-fi- 
nancing and  co-producing  his  "Echoes  of  a 
Summer,"  a  PG-rated  family  drama  starring 
Richard  Harris,  Lois  Nettleton  and  newcom- 
er Jodit  Foster.  Bryanston  was  fully  financ- 
ing and  distributing  'The  Devil's  Rain,"  a 
PG-rated  horror  film  starring  Ernest  Borg- 
nine  as  the  devil  incarnate,  ""who  can  con- 
trol men's  minds  or  melt  their  bodies."  ac- 
cording to  Bryanston  promotional  material. 

Howard  recalled  how  he  first  met  Louis 
Peraino;  "It  was  out  here  in  Hollywood.  He 
called  me  up  and  said,  "I'd  like  to  introduce 
myself.'  And  he  came  in  and  sat  down  and 
we  talked  and  I  liked  him.  He  was  a  straight 
fellow." 

"Devirs  Rain"  was  the  first  product  of 
Bryanston's  tmnounced  "Return  to  Show- 
manship" theme.  With  a  budget  of  "under 
$2  million,"  according  to  Howard,  the  movie 
represented  the  company's  most  substantial 
single-project  investment  to  that  point. 

It  was  also  Bryanston's  first  movie  boast- 
ing an  "all-star  cast."'  In  addition  to  Borg- 
nine.  the  film  featured  Eddie  Albert. 
Keenan  Wynn.  William  Shatner.  Tom  Sker- 
ritt,  Ida  Lupino  and  John  Travolta,  making 
his  movie  debut. 

According  to  former  Bryanston  execu- 
tives. Peraino  was  convinced  that  "Devil's 
Rain"  would  be  a  blockbuster.  So  the  com- 
pany heavily  promoted  the  picture.  "The 
most  incredible  ending  of  any  motion  pic- 
ture ever,"  proclaimed  newspaper  ads.  (The 
movie  climaxes  with  the  devil's  disciples 
melting  into  puddles.) 

Bryanston's  pressbook  on  the  movie  be- 
spoke a  major  publicity  campaign:  "We've 
got  Ernie  Borgnine.  William  Shatner.  Ida 
Lupino,  Keenan  Wynn  and  High  Priest  of 
the  Church  of  Satan,  Anton  LaVey,  appear- 
ing on  "The  Merv  Griffin  Show,"  The  To- 
night Show,'  'Mike  Douglas,'  Kup  Show,' 
'Dinah  Shore  Show,'  Hollywood  Squares,' 
Dialing  for  Dollars.'  Celebrity  Sweep- 
stakes' and  the  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  (TV)  spe- 
cials." 

But  the  movie  wasn't  a  blockbuster. 
Rather,  it  was  a  modest  success  with  a  re- 
ported box-office  gross  of  $6  million.  In  the 
light  of  Peraino's  high  hopes  and  consider- 
able promotional  expenses,  former  employ- 
ees say,  "The  Devil's  Rain"  proved  a  major 
disappointment. 

The  second  movie  on  Bryanston's  1975 
summer  release  schedule  was  "Coonskin," 
an  animated  feature  purported  to  be  a 
biting  satire  on  life  in  the  black  ghetto. 

It  had  been  financed  by  Paramount  and 
produced  by  Ruddy.  But  the  studio  decided 
against  distributing  the  movie  when,  after  a 
preview  screening  at  New  York's  Museum  of 
Modem  Art,  a  number  of  prominent  black 
leaders  denounced  it  as  racist. 

In  an  unusual  maneuver.  Paramount 
turned  "Coonskin"  over  to  Bryanston  to  dis- 
tribute. 

It's  ironic  that  a  Paramount-Ruddy 
project  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  company 
with  alleged  connections  to  the  Joseph  Co- 
lombo Mafia  family. 

When  Ruddy  was  preparing  to  produce 
"The  Godfather"  for  Paramount  in  1971.  he 
personally  negotiated  with  the  late  Joseph 
Colombo  Sr.,  the  head  of  the  Brooklyn- 
based  crime  family.  Colombo  also  was  the 


founder  of  the  Italian-American  Civil 
Rights  League,  which  had  targeted  the 
planned  production  as  potentially  defamato- 
ry to  Italian-Americans. 

Believe  me.  the  league  was  very  big  in 
New  York,  as  any  FBI  guy  will  tell  you. '" 
Ruddy  said.  'The  problem  was,  there  were 
no  overt  threats  but  I  couldn't  get  locations 
(for  the  shooting).  So  I  called  Joe  Colombo 
and  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  sit  down  and  talk 
to  him  about  it  and  he  said  fine.  And  that's 
how  my  relationship  with  him  started  out." 

Ultimately.  Ruddy  appeared  at  a  press 
conference  with  league  officials  to  announce 
his  decision  to  delete  the  words  "Mafia""  and 
"La  Cosa  Nostra"  from  the  film,  at  the  orga- 
nization's request.  Ruddy  also  attended  a 
league  testimonial  dinner  honoring  Co- 
lombo as  its  man  of  the  year. 

In  return.  Ruddy  said,  "The  league  helped 
me  in  one  enormous  sense  only,  that  sud- 
denly any  real  resistance  to  the  film  faded." 
The  organization  helped  find  suitable 
homes  to  film  in,  but  Ruddy  denied  that  the 
league  also  assisted  in  casting  character 
actors,  as  a  league  spokesman  boasted  in 
media  stories  at  the  time. 

"Joe  Colombo  did  ask  once  to  have  some- 
body put  in  the  movie  who  was  wrong  for 
it,"  the  producer  remembered  "He  wanted  a 
singing  group  and  I  said,  "Boy,  it  just  won't 
work.'  But  it  wasn't,  'Hey,  if  you  don't  use 
this,  we're  not  going  to  help  you  out.'  " 

To  law-enforcement  officials,  the  league 
was  a  maddening  paradox.  Thousands  of 
honest  citizens  supported  the  league's  ef- 
forts to  fight  any  association  between  their 
Italian  roots  and  organized  crime.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  moving  force  behind  the  or- 
ganization was  a  mobster  (Colombo)  who 
used  the  league  to  create  an  image  of  him- 
self as  a  civic  leader. 

(In  late  1971,  Colombo  was  shot  three 
times  in  the  head  during  a  league  rally  in 
Manhattan.  He  remained  in  a  coma  until  his 
death  in  1978.) 

According  to  several  police  intelligence 
sources,  Anthony  Peraino  was  a  buddy  of 
Colombo.  "He  used  to  hang  out  with  him  at 
a  real  estate  office  in  Brooklyn,"  said  one 
investigator. 

Producer  Ruddy  acknowledged  that  he'd 
heard  rumors  that  the  elder  Perainos  were 
connected  with  the  Colombo  crime  family. 
"But  I  never  heard  that  Butchie  was  a  Co- 
lombo," he  said. 

•"If  you're  asking  me  if  there  was  any  cor- 
relation at  all  between  Butchie  Peraino  and 
the  fact  that  I  ever  made  a  deal  with  Joe 
Colombo,  not  in  the  slightest,"'  Ruddy  said. 

Ruddy  drew  a  sharp  distinction  between 
Colombo  and  Peraino— in  terms  of  style,  at 
least.  ""Joe  was  quiet,  very  cool;  if  you  didn't 
know  who  he  was  you'd  say  he  was  a  regular 
businessman,"  Ruddy  said.  In  contrast. 
"Butchie  was  straight  out  of  'Guys  and 
Dolls.'  a  Damon  Runyonesque  character." 

Regarding  the  "Coonskin"  deal  with  Per- 
aino's Bryanston.  Ruddy  said,  "There  is  no 
relationship  at  all  and  no  obligation  on  the 
part  of  Paramount  toward  anybody  in  orga- 
nized crime."  He  pointed  out  that  Para- 
mount had  squelched  "the  first  deal  I 
made"  with  the  league,  to  hold  a  charity 
screening  of  ""The  Godfather"  for  a  league- 
sponsored  hospital. 

"The  last  thing  Charlie  Bludhom  (the 
chairman  of  Paramount"s  parent  corpora- 
tion. Gulf  Sc  Western)  could  afford  was  even 
a  suggestion  of  any  kind  of  alliance— wheth- 
er holy  or  unholy— with  organized  crime  in 
any  realm."  Ruddy  said. 

Nonetheless,  Paramount  turned  "Coon- 
skin"   over    to    Bryanston,    according    to 


Ruddy,  and  on  terms  that  were  favorable  to 
Louis  Peraino's  company. 

Paramount  had  SI  million  invested  in  the 
production  of  ""Coonskin."  and  Ruddy  had 
put  up  $300,000. 

To  acquire  the  finished  film,  said  Ruddy. 
Bryanston  paid  no  money  up  front— not  to 
Paramount,  nor  to  the  producer.  That  is 
highly  unusual,  but.  as  Ruddy  explained  it. 
Paramount  was  eager  to  unload  "Coonskin" 
because  of  adverse  publicity  associated  with 
the  production  in  the  black  community. 
"There  were  pickets  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Gulf  &  Western  building  in  New  York  for 
Christ's  sake."  he  said. 

Ruddy  said  that  Paramount  screened  the 
film  for  Bryanston  and  made  the  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  for  the  distribution 
switch  even  before  he  was  informed  of  the 
deal. 

Ruddy  could  not  recall  who  at  Paramount 
made  the  decision,  but  "it  was  someone  in 
distribution  and  obviously  they  all  answer 
to  (Paramount  chairman)  Barry  Diller."  he 
said.  It  came  back  to  me  through  my 
lawyer  that  if  I  OKd  the  deal  with  Bryan- 
ston. Paramount  would  make  it  very  attrac- 
tive to  us  (Ruddy  and  director  Bakshi)." 

Responding  to  Ruddy's  version  of  the 
"Coonskin"  turnover.  Diller  said  in  an  inter- 
view. "This  corporation  did  not  have  any 
dealings  with  Bryanston.  I  never  made  the 
deal.  When  we  chose  not  to  distribute  the 
film,  we  gave  it  back  to  him  (Ruddy).  I  can't 
speak  with  absolute  certainty  about  some- 
thing that  happened  some  years  ago,  but  I 
know  that  this  corporation  did  not  make 
any  arrangements  with  any  other  company 
other  than  as  an  accommodation  to  the  pro- 
ducers." 

(Ruddy  stands  by  his  story  that  Para- 
mount chose  Bryanston;  "They  were  con- 
tractually obligated  to  distribute  the  movie 
so  they  were  under  some  obligation  to  come 
up  with  a  distributor, "  he  said.  "I  know 
there  were  20  guys  over  there  scurrying 
around  trying  to  find  one.  but  it  was  prob- 
ably someone  very  irrelevant  who  came  up 
with  Bryanston.  It  was  no  big  gun,"  he  said, 
hastening  to  add  that  none  of  the  major 
studios  wanted  the  movie  anyway.) 

Diller  did  not  dispute  Ruddy's  claim  that 
Bryanston  put  up  no  money  to  acquire 
"Coonskin."  but.  the  Paramount  chairman 
said.  "We  might  have  done  that  because  we 
never  expected  to  get  anything  out  of  it." 

Paramount  was  still  entitled  to  a  share  of 
Bryanston's  distribution  profits  as  the 
major  financier  of  the  film,  but  as  it  turned 
out  no  one  made  money  from  "Coonskin." 

Despite  considerable  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles  press  coverage  of  the  racial  contro- 
versy, the  movie  played  in  only  a  handful  of 
theaters  in  three  cities  and  did  so  poorly 
that  Bryanston  withdrew  it  after  a  few 
weeks. 

Said  publicist  Ira  Teller,  "They  thought 
they  had  another  Godfather'  with  Coon- 
skin," because  Al  Ruddy  told  them  they  had 
another  Godfather.' " 

Like  a  number  of  his  former  Bryanston 
colleagues.  Teller  laid  much  of  the  blame 
for  the  company's  ultimate  collapse  to  Per- 
aino's choice  of  pictures  in  1975. 

"In  our  second  year,  unfortunately,  Holly- 
wood invaded,"  Teller  said.  'A  lot  of  produc- 
ers came  by  and  instead  of  just  picking  up 
(purchasing  distribution  rights)  the  compa- 
ny started  producing,  and  they  made  a  lot 
of  mistakes. 

"The  turnaround  really  came  when  they 
started  getting  involved  with  more  expen- 
sive films, "  Teller  continued.  "It  didn't  turn 
out  well  in  terms  of  how  they  were  pro- 


duced, because  they  had  no  experience  in 
the  production  end,  and  they  gave  to  much 
latitude  to  producers  who  really  needed  to 
have  more  of  an  iron  hand. 

"All  I  knew  was  suddenly  there  were  prob- 
lems and  the  problems  were  basically  inter- 
nal—there wasn't  any  cash  flow.  Pictures 
were  costing  much  more  than  they  should 
have:  a  film  that  was  budgeted  at  $800,000 
suddenly  went  to  $2  million,"  Teller  said. 

One  veteran  LAPD  investigator  put  Tell- 
er's postulate  in  stronger  words,  opining 
that  the  Perainos  were  "picked  clean"  in 
Hollywood.  ""In  two  years,  the  deal  makers 
out  here  had  these  guys  talking  to  them- 
selves," he  said. 

Producer  Prank  Avianca.  a  self-described 
■"close  friend"  of  Peraino,  bristled  at  the 
notion:  "Lou  is  not  a  dope:  he's  a  bright 
young  man,"  Avianca  said. 

Nonetheless,  Avianca  seemed  to  reinforce 
the  view  that  Peraino  was  taken  in  by  the 
ways  and  means  of  the  movie  business: 
"Here's  a  kid  that  hired  people,  that  trusted 
people,  that  went  around  the  Hollywood 
community  and  unfortunately  hired  a  lot  of 
phonies.  When  they  heard  Bryanston  was  in 
the  money,  then  all  of  the  grabbers  come 
out  of  the  woodwork.  He  was  paying  ridicu- 
lous salaries,  believing  in  people,  buying  all 
the  Hollywood  baloney. 

""I  never  saw  a  guy  work  harder  than  Lou. 
I  can  tell  you  that,"  Avianca  went  on.  ""He 
was  like  a  sponge.  He  wanted  to  learn  every- 
thing, but  he  wanted  to  do  everything,  and 
it  was  kind  of  hard.  I  remember  a  lot  of 
people  who  worked  with  him  would  tell  him, 
"Hey.  you  know,  Louie,  Rome  wasn't  built  in 
a  day.  Take  your  time.'  " 

According  to  Avianca,  Bryanston  cofin- 
anced  his  European  production  of  "The 
Human  Factor"  in  exchange  for  the  U.S. 
distribution  rights.  During  filming  in 
Naples,  Rome  and  London,  "Anything  I 
asked  for  or  wanted  on  that  picture,  I  got," 
the  producer  said.  "And  I  didn't  get  it  from 
the  European  distributor,  because  they 
would  say.  Well,  that's  not  necessary  to 
have  rockets  and  tanks.'  I  got  it  from  Bryan- 
ston." 

Actor  George  Kennedy,  who  starred  in 
"The  Human  Factor"  along  with  John 
Mills,  said  that  he  vaguely  recalled  that 
Louis  and  Joseph  Peraino  visited  the  movie 
set  in  Naples.  He  said  that  he'd  never  heard 
anything  about  any  alleged  connections 
with  organized  crime.  But  the  actor  didn't 
seem  surprised  by  the  reporter's  line  of 
questioning:  "Look  at  Hollywood  today  and 
some  of  the  studio  heads,"  he  said.  "As  a 
performer,  there's  no  guarantee  that  if 
you're  working  for  any  studio,  you're  work- 
ing for  a  bunch  of  saints." 

According  to  producer  Avianca,  with  ad- 
vertising costs  and  "a  minimum  200  prints," 
Bryanston  spent  about  $2.5  million  on  "The 
Human  Factor. "  Despite  some  favorable  re- 
views, the  movie  flopped  in  the  United 
States. 

"That's  the  film  that  really  killed  us,  the 
last  hopeful  blockbuster, "  said  Bryanston's 
former  Midwest  division  manager.  Jack 
Dione.  "If  Human  Factor'  would  have 
worked.  I  think  the  company  might  still  be 
in  business,"  he  said. 

Many   former  employees  and   producing 

partners  contend  that  Bryanston  was  done 

in  by  big  losses  on  iU  1975  movie  releases. 

But  the  numbers  don't  add  up. 

Consider   Bryanston's   three   big   hits  of 

1974— "Andy  Warhol's  Frankenstein,"   "The 
Texas  Chain  Saw  Massacre  "  and  "Return  of 
the  Dragon. " 
According    to    the    estimates    of    several 

former    Bryanston    executives,     "Franken- 


stein" grossed  at  least  $20  million  at  the  box 
office  between  1974  and  1976. 

"Chain  Saw"  also  grossed  "around  $20 
million"  in  the  United  States,  estimated 
former  Bryanston  controller  Stanley 
Bogest.  In  addition,  "Chain  Saw "  earned 
"something  like  $4  million  or  $5  million" 
overseas,  said  Robert  Meyers,  then  Bryan- 
ston's foreign  sales  agent. 

"Return  of  the  Dragon"  did  even  better 
than  the  other  two— it  was  Bryanston's 
most  successful  film,  according  to  Bogest 
and  accountant  Sidney  Finger,  who  audited 
the  company's  books  for  the  producers  of 
•"Dragon"  and  ""Chain  Saw." 

Figuring  a  minimum  of  $20  million  for 
"Dragon,"  it  adds  up  to  a  total  gross  of  at 
least  $65  million  over  a  two-year  period— 
from  three  movies  acquired  for  a  total  of 
less  than  $1  million. 

Figuring  in  advertising  and  promotion 
costs— a  big  campaign  cost  $250,000.  accord- 
ing to  former  advertising  vice  president 
Teller— Bryanston  could  have  earned  as 
much  as  $30  million  from  those  three 
movies. 

Meanwhile.  Bryanston's  losses  on  its  1975 
releases  don't  seem  to  approach  the  $30-mil- 
lion  figure. 

For  example,  the  company  had  only  $2.5 
million  in  "The  Human  Factor,"  according 
to  producer  Avianca.  In  the  case  of  ""Coon- 
skin." producer  Ruddy  commented.  "What 
did  the  film  cost  them?  Nothing.  I  doubt  if 
they  had  $100,000  (advertising  and  distribu- 
tion expenses)  in  it."  And  the  production 
budget  for  "The  Devil's  Rain"  was  less  than 
$2  million,  according  to  producer  Howard, 
who  claims  that  the  movie  was  'extremely 
profitable. " 

""It  didn't  make  money  because  it  intro- 
duced Tavolta.  but  it  made  money  later  on 
(in  re-release)  because  he  was  in  it. 

""Unfortunately,"  Howard  said,  "the  prob- 
lems at  Bryanston  began  very  quickly  and, 
as  a  result,  we  did  not  get  the  money.  We 
were  paid  for  making  the  movie,  but  we 
never  got  our  participation  in  the  profits." 

"Bryanston  wasn't  killed  by  legitimate 
producers,  but  by  the  amateurs."  Howard 
went  on.  ""Lou  put  all  his  relatives  and  best 
friends  from  Brooklyn  to  work.  Bryanston 
was  so  disorganized  and  became  so  big  so 
fast  in  so  many  stupid  directions.  It  was  a 
Marx  Brothers  movie.  If  it  weren't  sad  that 
people  lost  their  money,  it  would  be  funny. 

"In  this  case  the  Marx  Brothers  were  all 
the  buddies  from  Brooklyn,  men  who  came 
out  here  to  turn  out  movies  who  didn't  have 
a  clue  of  how  to  make  a  motion  picture. "' 
Howard  continued,  in  a  joshing  vein.  ""And  I 
told  Lou,  when  I  heard  about  this,  I  said. 
"You"re  crazy.  Do  not  let  anyone  whose  last 
name  ends  in  ""o"  produce  a  movie.'" 

•'I  didn't  know  who  Bryanston  was,  and  I 
still  don't. "  said  "Devil's  Rain"  star  Ernest 
Borgnine.  "All  I  know  is  that  somehow  or 
other,  they  owed  me  money,  in  terms  of 
profit,  and  I  never  got  paid.  The  picture 
comes  out  on  a  regular  basis.  It  supposedly 
made  quite  a  lot  of  money  and  I  never  get 
any  residuals." 

Even  by  Hollywood  standards,  Bryanston 
had  a  poor  record  of  paying  the  profit  par- 
ticipants in  its  profitable  movies.  The  com- 
pany defaulted  on  profit  payments  on  all  of 
its  1974  hits,  according  to  the  movies' 
owners  and  producers. 

In  January.  1975.  for  instance.  "Return  of 
the  Dragon"  producer  Raymond  Chow  re- 
ceived a  check  from  Bryanston  for 
$138.000— his  stated  share  of  the  films  prof- 
iU  for  the  period  ending  Dec.  31. 1974. 
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But  the  check  bounced.  So  did  Bryan- 
ston's  replacement  check  a  month  later. 
Chow's  company.  Golden  Films,  filed  suit  in 
New  York  against  Bryanston  for  "failure  to 
make  good  on  the  check  and  failure  to  file  a 
current  earnings  statement."  That  was  in 
May.  1975— the  month  that  Louis  Peraino 
propounded  on  Bryanston 's  bright  future  at 
the  Beverly  Wilshire. 

According  to  court  papers  from  the  suit, 
the  audit  of  Bryanston's  books  indicated 
that  Bryanston  had  under-reported  (to 
Golden  Films)  •Return  of  the  Dragon"  rev- 
enues by  more  than  $2  million. 

At  a  hearing  in  June.  1975.  New  York  dis- 
trict Court  Judge  Inzer  B.  Wyatt  rebuked 
Bryanston's  attorney  for  the  company's  con- 
tinued failure  to  make  good  on  the  $138,000 
check. 

The  attorney  argued  that  Bryanston  was 
a  "solvent,  growing  company,  your  Honor." 
The  judge  shot  back,  "No.  I  think  it's  a 
deadbeat.  I  think  it's  a  no-good  deadbeat  on 
the  papers  presented  to  me. 

"Prima  facie,  there  is  a  cause  of  action  for 
conversion,  and  there  is  a  cause  of  action  for 
fraud."  the  judge  went  on,  adding,  "Now  re- 
member that  according  to  the  (distribution) 
agreement  this  picture  t)elongs  to  this  plain- 
tiff (Golden  Films),  it  doesn't  belong  to 
your  client." 

When  Bryanston  went  out  of  business  in 
late  1976.  attorneys  for  Chow  were  still 
trying  to  collect  on  the  film. 

The  owners  and  producers  of  "Chain  Saw" 
have  a  similar  tale  to  tell.  The  "Chain  Saw" 
backers,  a  group  of  good-ol'-boy  business- 
men and  politicians  from  Austin.  Tex.,  sued 
Bryanston  in  May.  1976.  Their  movie  had 
grossed  an  estimated  $25  million  (conserv- 
atively) at  the  international  box  office.  But 
Bryanston's  financial  reports  defined  the 
Texans'  35%  share  of  profits  to  be  $5,734. 

As  president  of  his  own  accounting  firm 
specializing  in  movies.  Sidney  Finger  figures 
he's  audited  "about  100  movies  a  year  since 
1963."  Still,  he  had  no  trouble  recalling 
Bryanston. 

Finger  remembered  that  the  "Chain  Saw" 
audit  had  t>een  "as  much  of  a  horror  story 
as  the  movie."  For  instance,  midway 
through  the  audit  Finger  reported  to  his 
"Chain  Saw"  clients  that  Bryanston 
"couldn't  provide  us  with  a  picture-by-pic- 
ture breakdown  of  film  rentals  billed." 

In  the  world  of  independent  distribution. 
Finger  explained.  ■Virtually  every  picture  is 
going  to  be  represented  by  some  independ- 
ent producer  or  other  profit  participant. 
That's  the  way  these  fellas  (brothers  Louis 
and  Joseph  Peraino)  went  into  business"  (by 
distributing  other  people's  movies). 

"So  you  have  to  gear  your  books  so  that 
you  can  segregate  on  a  picture-by-picture 
basis.""  Finger  said.  "And  we  found  that 
Bryanston's  books  and  accounting  were  just 
totally  inadequate  for  reporting  to  profit 
participants. 

"You  would  think  that  since  Bryanston 
did  prepare  financial  reports  then  they 
would  be  able  to  indicate  to  you  exactly  how 
they  got  those  numbers  together.""  Finger 
said,  sounding  incredulous.  "But  they 
couldn"t.  I  never  knew  how  in  the  world 
they  got  those  numbers  together."" 

Appearances  rarely  reflect  reality  in  Hol- 
lywood—almost by  definition.  Not  surpris- 
ingly then,  the  company"s  underlying  finan- 
cial difficulties  were  not  reported  by  the  en- 
tertainment press  at  the  time.  What"s  puz- 
zling, however,  is  this:  Louis  Peraino  and 
Bryanston  were  propelled  into  Hollywood 
by  the  phenomenal  profits  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful sex  film  in  the  history  of  cinema.  His 


involvement  in  ""Deep  Throat"  was  widely 
known  in  the  industry.  And  yet  "Deep 
Throat"  was  never  mentioned  in  numerous 
articles  about  the  company's  meteoric  rise. 

(The  Times  mentioned  Bryanston  and  its 
president  only  once,  in  a  five-paragraph 
item  in  Film  Clips  in  November  1974.  It  re- 
ported the  company's  success  with  the  Andy 
Warhol-titled  movies  and  described  Louis 
Peraino  as  '"a  New  York  financier.") 

But  on  Oct.  12,  1975,  Bryanston  received  a 
bruising  blow  to  its  carefully  polished  public 
image.  On  that  day,  the  New  York  Times 
published  a  front-page  article  headlined 
"'Organized  Crime  Reaps  Huge  Profits  From 
Dealing  in  Pornographic  Films." 

Written  by  investigative  reporter  Nicholas 
Gage,  the  article  was  a  detailed  report  on 
the  Mob's  move  into  the  U.S.  pornography 
industry.  Citing  the  success  of  "Deep 
Throat"  ("roughly  $25  million")  Gage  wrote 
that  brothers  Anthony  and  Joseph  S.  Per- 
aino were  the  "most  successful  of  all  Mafia 
figures  involved  in  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  pornographic  films." 

""Moreover,"  the  article  stated,  "the  great 
success  of  these  pornographic  films  has 
given  several  porno  movie  makers  with 
Mafia  connections  the  money  to  go  into  the 
production  and  distribution  of  legitimate 
films." 

In  the  final  two  paragraphs  it  was  noted 
that  ""Louis  Peraino  has  used  profits  from 
"Deep  Throat'  to  help  establish  a  company 
called  Bryanston  Distributors,  which  has 
become  a  major  distributor  of  legitimate 
motion  pictures."" 

The  article  concluded.  "A  spokesman  for 
Louis  Peraino  insisted  that  neither  his 
father  Anthony  nor  his  uncle  Joseph  is  in 
any  way  involved  with  Bryanston." 

A  day  later,  a  similar  report  was  published 
by  the  New  York  Post,  headlined  "How  the 
Mob  Moved  Into  Times  Square."  But  unlike 
the  Times,  the  Post  directly  linked  Louis 
Peraino  to  the  Mafia,  identifying  him  as  a 
"reputed"  member  of  the  Colombo  crime 
family. 

According  to  former  Bryanston  publicist 
Patty  Zimmerman,  the  company's  Beverely 
Hills  office  didn't  receive  a  single  Inquiry 
from  the  West  Coast  media  following  the 
New  York  newspaper  articles 

Neither  does  it  appear  that  the  articles' 
provocative  allegations  caused  much  of  a 
stir  among  Bryanston  employees.  Former 
sales  manager  Mitch  Blum  recalled  the 
newspaper  reports  as  ""Just  all  the  nimors 
that  had  gone  around  (the  company)  before 
that." 

""I  never  read  the  article,"  said  former  At- 
lanta branch  manager  Kathy  Sain.  ""I'm 
sure  people  brought  it  up  to  me  but  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned  it  didn't  affect  the  Job  I  was 
doing.  It  was  something  in  their  (the  Per- 
ainos')  past  that  was  neither  here  nor  there 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned." 

According  to  producer  FYank  Avianca,  the 
articles  had  a  devasting  effect  by  Bryanston 
and  Louis  Peraino.  "Especially  the  way  the 
Post  did  the  story,"  Avianca  said.  "The  way 
the  Post  did  they  might  as  well  have  tied 
the  kid"s  hands  and  cut  his  throat. 

"Suddenly  all  the  exhibitors  were  not  so 
quick  to  want  to  book  his  product,"  Avianca 
explained.  ""And  the  advertising  people  and 
so  forth  suddenly  wanted  cash  payment  in- 
stead of  a  co-op  or  credit-type  thing.  And  I 
don"t  think  Lou  ever  got  over  it.  I  don't 
think  he  ever  got  over  it." 

Two  months  after  the  New  York  articles 
Variety  published  a  long  and  largely  upbeat 
report  on  Bryanston  from  the  perspective  of 
its  president.  "Times  have  been  rough."  Per- 


aino told  Variety  in  his  New  York  office, 
""but  nothing  we  can't  overcome.'  " 

The  article  made  no  mention  of  "Deep 
Throat,"  the  coming  trial  or  the  recent 
newspaper  allegations.  Instead,  the  trade 
paper  revealed  that  the  company  was  open- 
ing four  more  regional  sales  offices. 

In  addition,  the  article  reported  that  "Per- 
aino revealed  Bryanston  participation  in  an 
approximately  $30  million  slate  of  14-18  pix 
(movies),  75%  of  which  are  budgeted  be- 
tween $750,000  and  $1.25  million,  plus  four 
pix  between  $3.5  million  and  $6  million." 

Peraino's  rosy  revelations  were  in  stark 
contrast  with  reality,  however.  At  the  same 
time  that  Bryanston  supposedly  had  $30 
million  to  invest  in  1976  production,  the 
company  was  seriously  in  arrears  to  film 
lat)s,  ad  agencies  and  exhibitors  and  even 
was  behind  in  rent  at  one  branch  office,  ac- 
cording to  a  number  of  employees.  Lawsuits 
were  piling  up. 

But  it  seems  that  the  worse  things  got  at 
Bryanston,  the  more  audacious  Louis  Per- 
aino grew  in  his  efforts  to  put  a  positive 
light  on  things.  During  the  company's  final 
months,  there  were  announcements  and 
full-page  trade-paper  ads  claiming  that 
Bryanston  would  distribute  ""The  Greek 
Tycoon"  and  produce  "Port  Apache,  The 
Bronx." 

"The  Greek  Tycoon,"  starring  Anthony 
Quinn  as  an  Aristotle  Onassis-type  charac- 
ter and  Jacquiline  Bisset  in  the  role  mod- 
eled after  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassls,  was 
ultimately  released  in  1978  by  Universal 
Studies. 

"Fort  Apache,"  which  starred  Paul 
Newman  and  Edward  Asner,  reached  the 
screen  in  1981  as  a  Time-Life  Films  project 
released  by  20th  Century-Fox. 

According  to  the  producers  of  both  films, 
the  only  money  Bryanston  ever  invested  in 
their  projects  was  the  cost  of  the  ads. 

"Tycoon"  producer  Nicos  Mastorakis  re- 
called, "He  (Peraino)  offered  to  put  up  half 
the  budget  for  the  movie,  around  $3.5  mil- 
lion, in  exchange  for  the  U.S.  distribution 
rights.  So  I  said.  Fine,  we'll  talk  about  it.' 

"We  had  no  agreement,  no  arrangement 
and  they  took  out  a  trade-paper  advertise- 
ment announcing  they  would  distribute  my 
picture  in  the  States,"  the  producer  went 
on.  As  soon  as  that  happened,  he  said,  "I 
was  swarmed  with  phone  calls  from  all  over 
the  world  from  people  I  knew  and  had  dealt 
with.  They  said,  'What  the  hell  are  you 
doing  with  Bryanston?  Don't  you  know 
they're  a  Mafia  outlet  or  whatever?" "" 

The  ""Fort  Apache"  ads  claimed  that 
Bryanston  would  begin  filming  the  produc- 
tion two  months  later,  in  May  of  1976. 

The  ads  actually  were  a  ploy  to  raise 
money  to  get  the  project  started,  explained 
"Fort  Apache"  producer  Marty  Richards. 

The  trade  papers'  positive  coverage  of 
Bryanston  reached  its  peak  in  January, 
1976,  in  a  Variety  article  headlined  ""Bryan- 
ston Expanding  Its  Operations."'  The  article 
reported  that  the  company  had  launched  a 
London  production  operation  called  Swade- 
vale  Inc.,  with  an  initial  investment  of  about 
$250,000. 

"The  Bryanston  operation  is  seeking  out 
producers  and  talent  who  may  have  the  idea 
but  lack  either  the  capital  or  the  deal,"  the 
article  said.  "Company  appears  willing  to 
look  at  anything  beyond  the  fringe  and  take 
chances  accordingly." 

But  back  to  reality.  At  the  same  time. 
Bryanston  was  trying  to  raise  money  to  pay 
its  bills  by  selling  or  bartering  the  distribu- 
tion rights  to  its  already  released  movies— in 


some  cases  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
films'  owners  and  producers. 

In  the  case  of  "The  Texas  Chain  Saw 
Massacre."  for  example,  Peraino  assigned 
the  movie's  U.S.  distribution  rights  to  an- 
other distributor  to  cancel  a  $10,000  debt. 
The  owners  and  producers  of  'Chain  Saw  " 
were  unaware  of  the  transfer  of  rights  until 
after  the  fact. 

Sandy  Howard  said  that  he  learned  about 
Bryanston  selling  off  its  movies  just  as  the 
producer  was  finishing  his  second  picture 
for  the  company,  "Echoes  of  a  Summer." 
Because  Howard  and  his  producing  partners 
(including  star  Richard  Harris)  had  about 
$750,000  of  their  own  money  invested  in  the 
project.  Howard  said.  ""I  refused  to  turn  it 
over  to  Bryanston  until  there  was  an  under- 
standing that  it  would  not  be  bartered." 

"Incredibly  enough,"  Howard  said,  his  re- 
fusal resulted  in  a  threatening  phone  call 
while  he  was  in  Greece,  where  he  was  on  lo- 
cation with  another  movie.  Howard  declined 
to  be  specific  about  the  phone  call,  but  "I 
did  feel  a  certain  amount  of  hot  Sicilian 
breath  on  my  neck,""  he  said.  "'Let's  say  my 
nose  was  being  threatened,  and  my  ears, 
etc."" 

The  producer  didn't  report  the  threat  to 
authorities,  he  said,  ""because  I  felt  it  was 
just  a  performance."  Instead.  Howard  decid- 
ed on  a  trip  to  New  York  for  a  face-to-face 
discussion  with  Louis  Peraino. 

Howard  Jauntily  recalled  the  showdown 
"on  Brooklyn's  Avenue  M  with  Lou  plus 
some  of  his  people  who,  let's  say.  were  not 
necessarily  motion  picture  makers,  who 
might  have  been  better  suited  to  another 
job.  " 

"The  funniest  part  about  it."  he  related, 
"was  I  had  an  associate  from  California 
with  me  and  we  were  talking  about  the  situ- 
ation on  the  way  there.  When  we  got  out  of 
the  cab  (at  Peraino's  residence),  I  asked  the 
taxi  driver,  'Would  you  mmd  waiting?"  and 
he  said.  'There's  no  damn  way.  mister.  I've 
been  listening  to  you,'  and  he  drove  off. 

"We  walked  in  and  it  was  pitch  black 
except  for  one  light  at  the  very  end,  and 
there  were  a  couple  of  fellows  sitting  on 
either  side  of  the  room.  My  companion 
nearly  had  a  heart  attack  and  my  heart  was 
pounding  a  little  too.  It  was  really  a  scene 
right  out  of  "The  Godfather."  I'm  not  exag- 
gerting." 

Then,  Howard  said.  "A  little  girl  came 
running  out  of  the  kitchen  into  my  arms, 
one  of  Lou's  youngest  daughters.  All  during 
negotiations  I  hung  onto  her  like  she  was 
my  blanket.  She  was  just  adorable.  We  were 
negotiating— I  didn't  know  if  it  was  for  my 
picture  or  my  life,"  he  joked— '"and  the  little 
girl  kept  kissing  me  and  calling  me  "Uncle 
Sandy"." 

The  upshot  was  that  Howard  was  able  to 
buy  back  his  picture  from  Bryanston. 

Surprisingly,  Howard  stressed  that  "the 
bottom  line  is  they  (Peraino  and  Bryanston) 
were  wonderful.  They  handled  themselves 
like  gentlemen  all  the  way.  I  have  never 
fould  Lou  Peraino  or  his  people  to  be  dis- 
honest. He  only  was  unfair  when  he  got  into 
trouble. 

"I  came  out  smelling  like  a  rose,"  Howard 
said.  "When  he  (Peraino)  was  being  sued  by 
a  lot  of  people,  I  unfortunately  got  involved 
against  my  desire,  because  they  knew  I  had 
influence  with  Lou  because  he  liked  me.  I 
had  to  call  him  in  a  number  of  cases  to  get 
certain  information,  but"— he  noted  with  a 
chuckle— "all  of  the  (Bryanston)  documents 
and  all  of  the  files  are  somewhere  in  the 
East  River." 

Over  the  years,  the  producer  said.  "When 
I  knew  that  Lou  was  having  a  bad  time,  his 


wife  was  ill  and  they  have  9  or  10  kids  and 
so  on.  I  called  on  several  occasions  to  see 
how  everything  was.  I'd  say.  "Good  luck, 
keep  your  chin  up.  it's  happened  to  us  all.'  " 

On  March  1,  1976,  Louis  Peraino  and 
Bryanston  went  on  trial  in  Memphis,  along 
with  father  Anthony  and  uncle  Joseph  S. 
Peraino.  They  were  charged  with  conspiring 
to  distribute  obscenity  ("Deep  Throat") 
across  state  lines.  At  one  point  during  the 
trial,  as  if  to  establish  Louis  Peraino's  merit 
as  a  solid  businessman,  a  defense  attorney 
told  the  court  that  "William  Gallagher,  the 
(former)  president  of  MCA  Music"  worked 
for  Bryanston.  (Gallagher,  who  says  he  was 
a  consultant  and  not  an  employee,  launched 
Bryan  Records,  the  company's  music  subsid- 
iary.) 

On  April  30,  Bryanston  and  all  three  Per- 
ainos  were  convicted.  (The  conviction  of 
Joseph  S.  was  later  overturned,  and,  in  a  re- 
trial, he  was  acquitted.)  Within  a  month. 
Bryanston  had  all  but  ceased  operations. 

"I  never  could  understand  why  the  compa- 
ny closed."  said  one  former  branch  employ- 
ee. "We  had  such  good  product  and  we  were 
doing  so  well.  It  came  as  a  big  shock  to  us. 
They  just  padlocked  the  doors  one  day." 

""This  was  not  a  case  where  they  were  sud- 
denly in  desperate  trouble,"  said  Dave 
Friedman,  president  of  TVX,  one  of  the 
country's  most  successful  distributors  of 
adult  film  fare.  "Bryanston  had  movies  that 
were  making  money  hand  over  fist,  one 
right  after  another.  They  had  a  couple  of 
dogs,  but  nothing  that  they  spent  a  lot  of 
money  on.  nothing  they  couldn't  have  over- 
come with  the  profits  from  the  others. 

"That's  the  funny  thing,"  Friedman  went 
on.  "I've  seen  companies  with  not  even  half 
of  what  Bryanston  had  survive  a  couple  of 
bad  pictures.  That's  the  mystery  of  the 
story." 

One  school  of  thought  has  it  that  Bryan- 
ston closed  because  of  "the  Memphis  heat." 
In  order  to  prove  Bryanston's  association 
with  "Deep  Throat"  money— as  the  parent 
corporation  of  a  string  of  porn-film  subsidi- 
aries run  by  Anthony  and  Joseph  S.  Per- 
aino—the  U.S.  attorney  in  Memphis  put  to- 
gether his  case  with  the  help  of  intelligence 
agents  from  the  IRS,  the  FBI  and  orga- 
nized-crime strike  forces  in  Miami  and 
Brooklyn. 

The  Bryanston  management  point  of  view 
was  put  forward  in  a  June  3  Variety  head- 
line: "Peraino  Attributes  Bryanston  Woes  to 
"Deep"  Conviction." 

"Who  did  the  government  really  hurt?" 
Louis  Peraino  was  quoted  as  saying.  "They 
prosecute  me  because  I'm  Italian,  because, 
as  my  father  (Anthony)  says,  they  wanted 
tc  get  back  at  him,  and  the  people  who 
suffer  are  the  people  I  had  to  let  go." 

Reflecting  on  Peraino's  comment  in  a 
recent  interview,  Teller  noted.  "The  sins  of 
the  father  don't  always  have  to  be  visited  on 
the  son.  but  that's  unfortunately  the  way 
things  happen. 

"I  felt  that  Lou  Peraino.  aside  from  his 
family,  that  he  himself  was  interested  in 
making  this  thing  work  on  its  own."  Teller 
continued.  "He  was  always  very  nice  to  me 
and  very  fair  to  me.  And  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  in  all  his  business  dealings,  he  was 
trying  to  operate  the  company  very  legiti- 
mately. His  father  and  his  family  were 
something  else  again,  but  we  rarely  if  ever 
saw  anybody  on  that  side." 

Al  Ruddy  shrugged  off  the  collapse  of 
Bryanston:  "This  town  has  tended  to  chew 
up  guys  like  that  (Louis  Peraino).  who  come 
into  town  with  a  quick  hit  or  with  millions 
of  dollars. 


"The  fact  that  Bryanston  didnt  last  long 
is  prototypical  of  what  generally  happens. 
At  the  Beverly  Wilshire  (exhibitors'  confer- 
ence), when  I  saw  Sandy  Howard  there  with 
Rain  of  Terror'  (  "The  Devil's  Rain  ")  and  I 
won't  even  mention  Frank  Avianca's  picture 
('"The  Human  Factor").  I  looked  around  the 
room  and  saw  dollar  bills  with  wings  on 
them  flying  out  the  window. 

"Hollywood  is  a  true  economic  democra- 
cy." Ruddy  went  on.  "And  I  guarantee  you 
that  on  the  bottom  line  they  didn't  get  Hol- 
lywood's money.  Hollywood  got  their 
money." 

In  August.  1976.  Louis  Peraino  made  his 
last  public  statement  to  the  movie  industry, 
in  the  pages  of  Variety:  "Don't  worry  about 
it,"  the  quote  said.  ""I  can't  say  more  until 
after  the  ("Deep  Throat")  sentencing,  but 
I'll  be  back  in  business." 

Peraino  was  back  in  the  legitimate  enter- 
tainment industry  a  year  later,  only  this 
time  it  was  the  music  business  and  his  ap- 
proach, as  described  in  police  files,  was 
straight  out  of  a  gangster  movie. 

Based  on  information  received  from  LAPD 
investigators,  a  September.  1977.  intelli- 
gence memo  alleges  that  Peraino  loaned 
$50,000  to  the  owner  of  a  Los  Angeles-based 
music  company  in  return  for  a  40%  interest. 

The  memo  states  that.  "Two  weeks  later. 
Peraino  appeared  at  the  (music  company) 
office  and  he  carried  an  envelope  which  con- 
tained a  revolver  and  a  document  naming 
Peraino  sole  owner  of  the  company,  which 
he  placed  on  the  desk. 

"Upon  seeing  the  revolver,"  the  memo 
goes  on,  a  partner  in  the  company  "signed 
the  document  and  went  into  hiding  with 
stock  certificates." 

According  to  the  intelligence  memo,  Per- 
aino's $50,000  loan  was  in  the  form  of  a 
check  drawn  on  a  bank  in  Panama.  The 
check  ""subsequently  bounced." 

According  to  an  intelligence  source  in- 
volved in  the  investigation.  "As  this  whole 
operation  was  developing,  the  company  ob- 
tained a  record  contract  in  the  $1.5  to  $2 
million  range.  Lou  ended  up  owning  the 
company,  but  after  the  company  was  ob- 
tained, it  was  painfully  clear  that  no  one 
had  the  expertise  to  follow  through  on  the 
contracts.  'Therefore  it  was  operated  on  a 
different  level.  It  was  a  typical  bust-out 
(Meaning  the  company  was  "Milked"  for  its 
funds)  and  it  went  under  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time." 

Louis  Peraino  continued  to  make  millions 
through  the  distribution  of  "Deep  Throat" 
and  other  pornographic  films.  In  1978.  to 
capitalize  on  the  lucrative  cassette  market, 
he  and  brother  Joseph  C.  Peraino  estab- 
lished Arrow  Tilm  &  Video  with  offices  in 
New  York  City  and  Van  Nuys. 

The  brothers  were  arrested  in  1980  as  part 
of  the  FBIs  Mipom  (code  name  for  Miami 
pronography)  case  and  chsj-ged  with  con- 
spiring to  distribute  obscenity  across  state 
lines.  Louis  Peraino's  alleged  use  of  strong- 
arm  tactics  became  public  record  when  an 
LAPD  administrative  vice  officer  testified  to 
his  character  at  the  Mipom  trial  last  De- 
cember. 

The  officer,  Sgt.  Joseph  Ganley.  testified 
that  on  two  occasions  in  1979.  Peraino 
threatened  the  owners  of  Los  Angeles-area 
pom  film  companies  with  "bodily  harm"  if 
the  owners  continued  to  reproduce  and  sell 
prints  of  "Deep  Throat"  without  paying  the 
royalties  demanded  by  Peraino.  (One  of  the 
owners,  however,  contradicted  the  officer: 
he  testified  that  he  wasn't  threatened.) 

The  Perainos  are  appealing  their  convic- 
tions in  the  Mipom  case.   Louis  was  sen- 
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tenced  to  six  years  in  prison  and  his  brother 
to  three  for  interstate  shipment  of  hard- 
core videocassettes  titled  "Liquid  Lips." 
""Candy  Stripers""  and  "Hollywood  Cowlxjy." 
Louis  Peraino's  conviction  for  such  low- 
life  film  fare  marked  how  far  he  had  fallen 
since  the  days  of  the  Beverly  Wilshire  con- 


In  1931.  the  legendary  mot>ster  Al  Capone 
went  to  prison  for  11  years,  not  for  bootleg- 
ging, bookmaking  or  murder  but  for  tax  eva- 
sion. He  piled  up  vast  sums  of  money  and 
couldn"t  find  ways  to  hide  it  from  the  IRS. 

The  principal  way  that  organized  crime 
has  learned  to  clean  up  its  money  is  by  pass- 


and  philanthropy  expected  of  prosperous 
persons.  His  prominence  secured  him  a  seat 
on  the  1976  inaugural  flight  of  the  Air 
France  Concorde  to  Paris,  where  he  was  to 
dine  with  French  President  Vaiery  Giscard 
d"Estaing.  He  didn"t  make  the  trip,  however, 
because  a  federal  Judge  refused  him  permis- 
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Harry  Virgil  Mohney,  37,  of  Durand. 
Mich.,  a  town  near  Flint,  is  said  to  control 
the  third-largest  production  and  distribu- 
tion network,  after  Sturman  and  Thevis. 
and  to  be  a  major  importer  of  European 
pornography.  His  Midwestern  holdings  have 
inrinripH  fio  nrtiilt  hnokstorp.s.  Dlus  massaec 


Reuben  Sturman's  rise  from  comic  book 
salesman— he  literally  peddled  them  from 
the  backseat  of  his  car— to  smut  sultan  typi- 
fies the  experience  of  many  of  this  cohorts. 
Just  as  his  business  methods  are  a  model  for 
the  successful  pom  enterpreneur. 

By  keeping  a  low  profile,  hiding  his  in- 


Sturman.  But  even  if  local  juries  find  him 
guilty  of  peddling  smut,  it's  likely  he'll  win 
on  appeal. 

Said  a  pessimistic  Cleveland  law-enforce- 
ment officer  who  has  spent  years  trying  to 
nail  Sturman:  "It's  pointless  to  waste  more 
time   on   these   cases   until    the   Supreme 
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tenced  to  six  years  in  prison  and  his  brother 
to  three  for  interstate  shipment  of  hard- 
core videocassettes  titled  "Liquid  Lips." 
■'Candy  Stripers"  and  "Hollywood  Cowtwy." 

Louis  Peraino's  conviction  for  such  low- 
life  film  fare  marked  how  far  he  had  fallen 
since  the  days  of  the  Beverly  Wilshire  con- 
ference. 

One  NYPD  investigator  involved  with  the 
1980  arrests  that  led  to  the  Miami  convic- 
tions seemed  genuinely  surprised  to  hear 
that  Butchie  Peraino  once  had  been  a  rich 
and  famous  Hollywood  movie  mogul. 

"Is  that  right?"  the  police  officer  respond- 
ed. "Well,  he  was  in  his  undershirt  when  I 
put  him  in  Jail." 

BUTCHIE.  THE  MOGUL 

With  Bryanston.  Louis  Peraino  built  a 
bridge  lietween  two  very  different  worlds. 
Raised  in  Brooklyn,  nicknamed  "Butchie." 
he  was  the  second  son  in  a  tightly  knit  Ital- 
ian-American family  whose  men  had  a  long 
history  of  alleged  memt)ership  in  the 
Mafia— his  grandfather,  great  uncle,  father 
and  uncle. 

While  still  in  his  early  20s.  Butchie  was  in- 
troduced to  the  porno  movie  business  by  his 
father.  Anthony  (Big  Tony)  Peraino.  a  re- 
puted "made"  (officially  initiated)  memt)er 
of  the  Joseph  Colombo  Mafia  family. 

At  26.  the  son  owned  a  film  processing 
plant  in  Brooklyn  called  All-State  Film 
Labs,  which  law  enforcement  investigators 
say  was  a  Colombo  operation  that  played  a 
pioneering  role  in  the  Mafia's  move  into  the 
porno  movie  business  in  the  late  1960s. 

In  1972.  father  and  son  financed  the  pro- 
duction of  Deep  Throat."  They  invested 
S22.0O0  and  became  millionaires. 

Louis  used  his  share  of  Deep  Throat" 
profits  to  finance  his  entry  into  the  legiti- 
mate Hollywood  movie  business  via  Bryan- 
ston. But  his  father  Anthony  was  described 
as  the  "owner"  of  Bryanston  by  several  law- 
enforcement  sources,  leading  the  California 
Department  of  Justice  to  state  in  a  1976 
confidential  intelligence  report.  "It  appears 
that  Bryanston  coordinates  the  nationwide 
distribution  of  full-length  films  for  orga- 
nized crime." 

Today  Louis  Peraino  is  in  federal  prison 
on  the  Memphis  "Deep  Throat"  conviction. 
Along  with  his  brother  (and  Bryanston  ex- 
ecutive vice  president)  Joseph  C.  Peraino. 
Louis  faces  another  prison  term  for  a  subse- 
quent obscenity  conviction.  His  father  An- 
thony is  serving  a  75-day  sentence  for  his 
"Deep  Throat  conviction  (he's  in  a  halfway 
house  in  Los  Angeles  and  scheduled  for  re- 
lease this  week)  and  faces  another  six 
months  in  prison  for  a  bail-jumping  convic- 
tion. Louis'  uncle.  Joseph  S.  Peraino.  is  re- 
covering from  buckshot  wounds  received  in 
a  January  assassination  attempt  that 
claimed  the  life  of  his  son  (Louis'  cousin- 
Joseph  Carmine). 

E.F.  and  W.K.K.  Jr. 

HOtXYWOOD  AS  LAUNDROMAT 

Organized  crime  long  has  t>een  attracted 
to  movie  investments,  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials say.  In  addition  to  potential  high  re- 
turns and  attendant  show-business  glamour, 
movie  investments  offer  criminals  one  of 
the  t)est  ways  known  to  conceal  the  source 
of  ill-gotten  income. 

It's  called  "laundering."  the  process  of  le- 
gitimizing illegally  obtained  money.  Since 
banks  are  required  by  law  to  report  to  the 
IRS  all  cash  transactions  in  excess  of 
$10,000.  the  immense  profits  of  organized 
crime  simply  cannot  be  deposited  in  the 
bank. 


In  1931.  the  legendary  mot>ster  Al  Capone 
went  to  prison  for  11  years,  not  for  bootleg- 
ging, bookmaking  or  murder  but  for  tax  eva- 
sion. He  piled  up  vast  sums  of  money  and 
couldn't  find  ways  to  hide  it  from  the  IRS. 

The  principal  way  that  organized  crime 
has  learned  to  clean  up  its  money  is  by  pass- 
ing it  through  legitimate  businesses,  prefer- 
ably largely  cash  businesses,  such  as  restau- 
rants and  bars,  whce  receipts  easily  can  be 
overstated  or  understated,  depending  on  the 
need. 

Neither  the  Los  Angeles  office  of  the  FBI 
nor  the  California  Department  of  Justice 
ever  investigated  Bryaiuton's  dealings  in 
the  legitimate  movie  business,  according  to 
spokesmen  for  the  agencies.  However,  one 
Los  Angeles-based  FBI  agent  said  that  he 
has  been  involved  in  investigations  of  vari- 
ous other  activities  of  Louis  Peraino  "on 
and  off  for  the  last  10  years." 

When  Anthony  Peraino  paid  a  visit  to  Los 
Angeles  on  one  occasion  in  1974.  eight  un- 
dercover FBI  agents  were  tailing  him 
around  town.  During  the  36-hour  period. 
Anthony  went  to  Bryanston's  Beverly  Hills 
office  twice. 

Asked  why  the  FBI  agents  would  follow 
Anthony  Peraino.  an  alleged  "made"  (offi- 
cially initiated)  Mafia  man.  to  the  door  of 
Bryanston's  office,  but  not  look  inside  so  to 
speak,  another  FBI  agent  sighed.  "Because 
nobody  here  felt  there  was  sufficient  prose- 
cutive value  in  pursuing  it."  Said  the  agent. 
"It  comes  dowTi  to  a  question  of  "Does  this 
present  a  case  that  the  U.S.  Attorney  is  will- 
ing to  prosecute?' " 

"If  you  find  that,  in  general,  the  people 
who  should  be  your  witnesses  are  not  will- 
ing to  give  you  the  sweat  off  their  brow, 
then  you  realize  that  you  are  faced  with  a 
situation  where  there  is  a  community  ac- 
ceptance of  a  set  of  standards  that  might  be 
offensive  in  some  areas,  but  not  here,"  the 
agent  said. 

"And  we  have  to  look  at  it  that  way.  just 
like  we  look  at  pornography,  based  on  com- 
munity standards.  Unfortunately,  we  have  a 
set  of  standards  about  how  to  finance 
motion  pictures  in  Hollywood  that  is  incred- 
ibly lax." 

The  agent  spoke  with  undisguised  bitter- 
ness about  what  he  claimed  is  Hollywood's 
casual  attitude  toward  organized  crime.  "In 
the  last  10  years  or  so.  we've  made  six  or 
seven  efforts  to  try  to  ferret  out  allegations 
of  organized  crime  In  the  movie  business. 
And  we  got  zero  support  from  the  industry," 
the  agent  said. 

"They  don't  view  it  as  a  threat.  It's  good 

money  to  them.  It's  a  way  of  life,  condoned. 

even  embraced.  Nobody  wants  to  expose  it." 

-E.F.  and  W.K.K. .  Jr. 

[From  the  Parade.  Aug.  19.  19791 

The  Big  Business  Of  Selling  Smut 

(By  Michael  Satchell) 

Mention  pornography  to  the  average 
person,  and  names  like  Larry  Flynt,  publish- 
er of  Hustler  magazine,  and  Al  Goldstein, 
publisher  of  Screw  magazine,  spring  to 
mind.  But  in  the  sleazy  world  of  hardcore 
smut— a  fantastically  profitable  nationwide 
conglomeration  of  adult  bookstores,  peep 
shows,  movie  theaters  and  live-sex  empori- 
ums—the names  that  really  count  are  those 
like  Reuben  Sturman,  Mickey  Zaffarano 
and  Debe  DeBemardo. 

Few  outsiders  have  ever  heard  of  Stur- 
man. a  self-made  millionaire  who  resides  in 
splendor  in  a  Tudor  mansion  in  Shaker 
Heights.  Ohio. 

Sturman.  the  undisputed  Prince  of  Pom. 
is  a  man  mindful  of  the  civic  responsibilities 


and  philanthropy  expected  of  prosperous 
persons.  His  prominence  secured  him  a  seat 
on  the  1976  inaugural  flight  of  the  Air 
Prance  Concorde  to  Paris,  where  he  was  to 
dine  with  French  President  Vaiery  Giscard 
d'EIstaing.  He  didn't  make  the  trip,  however, 
because  a  federal  judge  refused  him  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  U.S.  He  was  under  federal 
indictment. 

Law-enforcement  authorities  have  identi- 
fied the  secretive,  publicity-hating  mogul  as 
the  biggest,  most  successful  pomographer 
in  the  country— and  probably  in  the  world. 

A  PARADE  investigation  of  the  nation's 
hard-core  pornography  industry— aided  by 
access  to  confidential  reports  from  the  FBI. 
Justice  Department  and  other  agencies— re- 
veals an  upper  echelon  of  five  men  who  con- 
trol a  major  portion  of  the  industry. 

Below  this  group  is  a  second  level  of  two 
dozen  major  pom  merchants  who  also 
produce,  import  and  distribute  a  veritable 
"pomucopia"  of  8mm.  stag  films,  full-length 
16  and  35mm.  X-rated  motion  pictures, 
books,  magazines,  rubber  goods,  "marital 
aids"  and— the  newest  trend— video  cassettes 
that  allow  you  to  watch  movies  like  Deep 
Throat  on  your  TV. 

The  pom  industry  is  infested  by  organized 
crime,  particularly  in  wholesaling  and  distri- 
bution. Two  of  the  five  top  leaders,  Zaffar- 
ano and  DiBemardo,  have  been  described  in 
federal  and  state  organized  crime  reports  as 
members  of  La  Cosa  Nostra,  and  mobsters 
are  known  to  reap  vast  profits  from  involve- 
ment in  the  industry  or  from  extortion, 
pirating  films,  skimming  cash,  and  payoff 
agreements  under  which  independent  pom 
merchants  pay  financial  tribute  to  operate 
in  certain  areas.  The  following  are  the  na- 
tion's leading  pom  merchants,  all  of  whom 
refused  Parade  requests  to  be  interviewed: 

Sturman.  54.  is  easily  the  biggest  national 
pom  dealer.  Prom  his  Sovereign  News  Com- 
pany headquarters  in  Cleveland— a  three- 
story,  redbrick,  fortress-like  warehouse  bris- 
tling with  television  cameras,  chain-link 
fences  and  barbed  wire— Sturman  controls  a 
pom  import,  export  and  distribution  empire 
that  authorities  say  reaches  into  all  50 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  40  for- 
eign countries. 

Michael  (Mickey)  Zaffarano.  56.  of  Wan- 
tagh.  Long  Island.  N.Y..  is  described  as  a  ca- 
poregime  (captain)  in  the  crime  family  of 
Joseph  Bonanno  and  the  late  Carmine  Ga- 
lante.  Zaffarano  is  considered  the  nation's 
major  distributor  of  16  and  35  mm.  adult 
motion  pictures.  He  owns  or  has  financial 
interests  in  adult  movie  houses  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  New  "Vork,  Boston  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  exports  8  mm.  pom  movies  to 
Japan.  The  FBI  says  he  has  been  involved 
in  numerous  shakedowns  and  extortions  of 
West  Coast  pom  dealers  and  is  an  arbiter  in 
territorial  and  other  disputes  involving  the 
mob's  pom  interests.  His  main  business  af- 
filiation is  Stu  Segall  Associates,  with  of- 
fices on  Broadway  in  New  York,  and  in  Hol- 
lywood. 

Michael  George  Thevis,  47,  of  Atlanta. 
Ga.,  enjoyed  the  premier  position  in  the  in- 
dustry until  eclipsed  by  Sturman's  ever-ex- 
panding empire.  Unlike  the  secretive  Stur- 
man. Thevis  flaunted  his  wealth  and  posi- 
tion in  a  vain  effort  to  buy  respectability. 

Thevis  is  presently  charged  with  a  series 
of  crimes  including  arson,  racketeering  and 
at  least  two  murders— one  victim  a  witness 
due  to  testify  against  him  in  an  earlier 
homicide  case.  Although  he  is  incarcerated 
in  the  Atlanta  federal  penitentiary,  authori- 
ties believe  he  retains  control  of  his  pom 
business  through  a  subordinate. 
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Harry  Virgil  Mohney.  37.  of  Durand, 
Mich.,  a  town  near  Flint,  is  said  to  control 
the  third-largest  production  and  distribu- 
tion network,  after  Sturman  and  Thevis, 
and  to  be  a  major  importer  of  European 
pornography.  His  Midwestern  holdings  have 
included  60  adult  bookstores,  plus  massage 
parlors,  adult  theaters  and  drive-in  movies, 
go-go  parlors,  and  even  a  topless  billiard 
parlor.  Mohney  shares  Sturman's  passion 
for  privacy. 

Robert  (Debe)  DiBemardo,  42,  of  Hewlett 
Harbor.  Long  Island,  described  as  a  soldier 
in  the  Simone  (Sam  the  Plumber)  DeCaval- 
cante  organized  crime  family  of  New  Jersey, 
runs  Star  Distributors  Inc.  of  New  York,  the 
largest  porn  wholesaler  on  the  East  Coast, 
with  facilities  for  film  processing,  printing^ 
and  publishing.  DiBemardo  was  running  an 
automobile  wheel  alignment  company  in 
Brooklyn  in  the  late  1960's  when  he  sudden- 
ly turned  up  as  head  of  Star  Distributors, 
then  a  failing  business.  Large  infusions  of 
cash  followed  his  arrival,  and  Star  became  a 
major  pom  distributor.  Authorities  have 
documented  business  connections  between 
DiBemardo  and  the  Sturman.  Thevis  and 
Mohney  operations. 

No  one  has  been  able  to  measure  accurate- 
ly the  size  of  the  U.S.  pom  industry,  al- 
though everyone  agrees  it  is  very  big— and 
profitable.  In  a  study  last  year,  the  FBI  esti- 
mated that  Americans  spend  $2.4  billion  on 
hard-core  erotica.  The  California  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  believes  the  annual  gross  to 
be  around  $4  billion. 

Top  money-maker  is  the  automated  peep 
shows,  a  small  private  booth  in  which  a 
quarter  dropped  in  a  slot  will  bring  two  min- 
utes of  filmed  sex.  A  raid  on  Stuman's  ware- 
house yielded  records  indicating  his  peep- 
show  operations  were  bringing  in  $6,000  a 
day— all  in  quarters. 

X-rated  books  and  magazines  that  cost  50 
cents  to  produce  retail  for  between  $5  and 
$10.  The  15-minute  8  mm.  movies  wholesale 
for  $3  and  retail  in  this  country  for  $20,  and 
Michael  Zaffarano  is  said  to  have  a  thriving 
business  selling  these  in  Japan,  where  they 
go  for  $250  each. 

Full-length  35  mm.  motion  pictures  may 
cost  up  to  $150,000  to  produce  and  will  gen- 
erally return  two  or  three  times  that 
amount.  Porn  film  makers  have  tried  with- 
out success  to  repeat  the  biggest  blockbust- 
er in  porn  history.  Deep  Throat,  which  cost 
only  $25,000  to  make  and  which  has  report- 
edly grossed  $50  million  worldwide. 

By  some  estimates,  rubber  goods  and 
•marital  aids  "  could  gross  $100  million  this 
year,  and  erotica  aficionados  are  expected  to 
spend  a  similar  amount  on  home  video  ca- 
settes. 

Observers  also  see  pornography  becoming 
increasingly  available  outside  of  the  tradi- 
tional downtown  adult  entertainment  dis- 
tricts. Hardcore  feature-length  movies  are 
now  shown  at  many  suburban  theaters. 

The  sex  industry  has  come  a  long  way 
since  the  early  1960s,  when  legal  pornogra- 
phy was  confined  to  soft-core  sex  materials 
in  back-alley  bookstores  and  "art"  movie 
theaters. 

A  series  of  decisions  by  the  U.S  Supreme 
Court  and  changes  in  public  altitudes 
during  the  so-called  "sexual  revolution " 
opened  the  doors  to  hard-core  pornograpy. 
gradually  wearing  down  the  old  barriers. 

Not  until  child  pornography  began  ap- 
pearing on  the  nation's  adult  bookshelves 
and  peep-show  screens  did  the  public  and 
Congress  show  outrage.  Today,  kiddie  porn 
has  all  but  disappeared  from  public  view,  al- 
though it  flourishes  undergound. 


Reuben  Sturman's  rise  from  comic  book 
salesman— he  literally  peddled  them  from 
the  backseat  of  his  car— to  smut  sultan  typi- 
fies the  experience  of  many  of  this  cohorts, 
just  as  his  business  methods  are  a  model  for 
the  successful  pom  enterpreneur. 

By  keeping  a  low  profile,  hiding  his  In- 
volvement in  a  tangle  of  coroporate  legal 
spaghetti,  and  maintaining  an  expensive 
battery  of  lawyers  skilled  in  First  Amend- 
ment (free  speech)  and  Fourth  Amendment 
(illegal  search  and  seizure)  issues,  Sturman 
has  managed  to  become  the  nation's  pre- 
mier pom  merchant  while  being  acquitted 
in  six  major  prosecutions. 

One  of  the  biggest  difficulties  prosecutors 
face  when  tackling  pom  entrepreneurs— 
apart  from  the  confusion  over  what  is  legal- 
ly obscene— is  proving  ownership  of  compa- 
nies. The  pom  moguls  hide  behind  phony 
corporations,  constantly  change  the  names 
of  their  companies,  use  false  names  for  cor- 
porate officers  and  names  of  real  people 
without  their  consent,  or  operate  their  pom 
businesses  as  subsidiaries  of  legitimate  cor- 
porations. 

Following  major  investigations  and  a  raid 
on  the  Sovereign  News  warehouse,  officials 
determined  in  1976  from  examining  Stur- 
man's records  that  he  owned  two  ware- 
houses in  Cleveland:  major  pom  warehouses 
in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Pitts- 
burgh, Denver,  Milwaukee,  Buffalo,  Toron- 
to, Los  Angeles  and  Detroit;  and  up  to  300 
bookstores  and  peep-show  operations. 

He  also  owns  a  controlling  interest,  au- 
thorities say,  in  the  sexual  rubber  goods  in- 
dustry, marketed  nationwide  under  the 
"Doc  Johnson"  trade  name.  Three  years 
ago,  his  annual  take  was  estimated  at  $20 
million;  today,  his  gross  is  reportedly  larger. 
How  has  Sturman.  son  of  a  Russian  immi- 
grant and  neighborhood  grocer,  been  able  to 
build  such  an  empire?  While  authorities  say 
Sturman  Is  not  a  member  of  an  organized 
crime  family,  he  has  close  ties.  An  FBI 
report  sets  forth  Sturman's  methods:  "Have 
Included  the  strong-arm  shakedowns  of 
other  dealers,  distributors  and  suppliers 
throughout  the  United  States,  particularly 
on  the  West  Coast.  Sturman  has  accom- 
plished almost  a  total  takeover  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Robert  DiBemardo." 

Apathy  toward  pom  stems  mostly  from  a 
widespread  public  attitude  that  It  Is  a  vic- 
timless crime— like  gambling  or  prostitu- 
tion—and that  police  resources  are  better 
used  in  other  areas.  Many  state  and  local  or- 
dinances are  ineffective,  sentences  are  light, 
and  the  huge  financial  rewards  far  outweigh 
the  risks. 

The  FBI  points  out  that  in  addition  to 
being  a  major  source  of  finance  for  the  mob. 
pornography  may  have  a  direct  relationship 
to  sex  crimes.  "In  one  large  Westem  city," 
an  agency  report  states,  "the  vice  squad  ad- 
vised that  72  percent  of  the  individuals  ar- 
rested for  rape  and  child-related  sexual  of- 
fenses had  In  their  possession  some  type  of 
pomographic  material." 

Anti-pom  crusaders— from  church  groups 
to  local  prosecutors  to  feminist  organiza- 
tions-cite such  studies  as  ammunition  for 
their  cause,  but  it's  an  uphill  battle.  Court 
decisions  have  made  it  clear  that.  In  effect, 
pomography  is  no  longer  Illegal  and  pros- 
ecution is  not  to  be  feared. 

Reuben  Sturman's  lawyers  have  success- 
fully defended  him  in  six  obscenity  prosecu- 
tions, including  two  massive  efforts  by  the 
federal  government  to  put  him  behind  bars 
and  out  of  business. 

Later  this  year,  prosecutors  In  Boston  and 
Pittsburgh  win  have  a  crack  at  convicting 


Sturman.  But  even  if  local  juries  find  him 
guilty  of  peddling  smut,  it's  likely  he'll  win 
on  appeal. 

Said  a  pessimistic  Cleveland  law-enforce- 
ment officer  who  has  spent  years  trying  to 
nail  Sturman:  "It's  pointless  to  waste  more 
time  on  these  cases  until  the  Supreme 
Court  comes  up  with  some  decent  guide- 
lines. The  fact  is  that  with  all  the  recent 
court  decisions.  Reuben  Sturman  is  a  legiti- 
mate businessman  operating  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  First  Amendment.  He  prides 
himself  on  that." 

The  X-Rated  Economy 
(Pomography  is  older  than  the  erotic  fres- 
coes of  Pompeii  or  the  orgiastic  temple  carv- 
ings of  Khajuraho.  It  thrived  underground 
in  Victorian  England  and  still  does  in  Com- 
munist Russia.  What  is  new  is  that  it  has 
become  big  business  in  the  U.S.  In  the 
eighth  decade  of  the  20th  century.) 
(By  James  Cook) 
In  sui  earlier  time,  the  Indictment  handed 
up  against  55-year-old  Michael  Zaffarano 
would  have  been  an  open  and  shut  case. 
Owner  and  operator  of  the  D.C.  Playhouse, 
a  plush  "adult"  movie  house  only  two  blocks 
from  the  White  House.  Zaffarano  had 
shipped  In  from  New  York  and  California 
six  motion  pictures  bearing  such  titles  as 
Anyone  But  My  Husband  and  Linda  Love- 
lace Meets  Miss  Jones.  The  federal  govem- 
ment  charged  that  In  so  doing  Zaffarano 
and  two  associates  had  violated  the  federal 
statutes  forbidding  the  movement  of  ob- 
scene and  pomographic  materials  in  inter- 
state commerce.  Zaffarano  did  not  deny  he 
had  shipped  In  the  films  and  government  at- 
tomeys  obviously  thought  they  had  a  good 
case.  The  films  themselves  showed  not  only 
explicit  sexual  encounters  of  a  conventional 
kind  but  also  some  decidedly  unconvention- 
al ones  Involving  sadism  and  bestiality. 

At  the  end  of  a  week-long  trial,  a  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  jury  decided  last  January  that 
two  of  the  films  were  not  obscene  and  was 
unable  to  make  up  its  mind  about  the 
others. 

The  Zaffarano  verdict  only  confirmed 
what  local  prosecutors,  the  police  and  entre- 
preneurs in  many  places  around  the  U.S. 
have  recognized  for  years:  Pomography  is  in 
fact.  If  not  In  law,  no  longer  an  Illegal  busi- 
ness. The  market  for  pomographic  materi- 
als, experts  agree,  is  not  confined  to  per- 
verts or  other  emotional  cripples.  To  the 
contrary,  the  largest  part  of  the  market  is 
made  up  of  seemingly  solid  middle-class 
people  who  look  and  act  pretty  much  like 
their  neighbors.  "If  this  is  what  they  want," 
Zaffarano  announced  after  his  trial,  "this  is 
what  I'll  show. " 

Of  course,  pomography  is  still  extremely 
distasteful  to  a  sizable  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. But  in  an  increasingly  o|>en  and  per- 
missive society,  those  who  do  enjoy  pomog- 
raphy are  free  to  revel  in  it.  Just  as  the  pro- 
hibition of  alcohol  eventually  did.  the  prohi- 
bition against  pomography  Is  fast  becoming 
unenforceable. 

Consider  this  startling  statistic:  According 
to  the  California  Department  of  Justice,  the 
nation's  pomographers  do  a  good  $4-billlon- 
a-year  business,  about  as  much  as  the  con- 
ventional motion  picture  and  record  Indus- 
tries combined.  That  estimate  may  be  gross- 
ly conservative.  "Two  or  three  times  that  Is 
more  like  It."  says  one  West  Coast  police  of- 
ficer, a  veteran  of  many  antipomography 
drives.  "If  you're  not  involved  in  it  in  some 
way,  you  can't  imagine  how  much  money 
goes  into  the  business." 
Who  gets  all  these  dollars? 
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The  men's  magazines  to  begin  with.  With 
a  monthly  circulation  of  16  million,  the  ten 
leading  sexually  oriented  titles— so-called 
"skin"  magazines*— will  generate  close  to 
$475  million  in  revenues  this  year,  nearly 
$400  million  from  circulation  alone. 

Then  there's  the  "adult"  film  business: 
With  2  million  admissions  a  week  at  an  aver- 
age of  $3.50  a  ticket,  the  780  adult  film  thea- 
ters in  the  U.S.  will  gross  over  $365  million. 

Another  $100  million  goes  into  what 
Duane  Colglazier.  head  of  the  Pleasure 
Chest  chain  of  sex  shops,  calls  sexual  toys: 
lubricants,  creams,  vibrators,  massagers  and 
other  devices.  A  sizable  portion  of  such 
goods  moves  by  mail.  How  big  the  mail- 
order pornography  business  is— films,  maga- 
zines, books,  toys  and  other  devices— even 
Postal  Service  declines  to  guess,  though  a 
1970  survey  indicated  the  sex  merchants 
pump  something  like  SO  million  advertise- 
ments into  the  mails  each  year. 

But  by  far  the  biggest  component  of  the 
U.S.  sex  business  is  done  in  the  thousands  of 
adult  bookstores  and  peep  shows  around  the 
country,  which  do  little  in  the  way  of  public 
accounting.  How  big?  Large  adult  t)ook- 
stores  and  peep  shows  in  New  York's  Times 
Square  area  can  easily  gross  $10,000  a  day. 
though  they're  hardly  typical.  But  even  an 
average-size  operation  in  Hollywood  can 
take  in  as  much  as  $1,000  a  day.  Based  on  a 
sampling  of  actual  dealer  invoices,  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  estimates  the 
sex  merchants  do  $125  million  a  year  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  alone,  which  is  roughly 
three  times  the  retail  sales  of  I.  Magnin  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  technology  is  t>egin- 
ning  to  open  up  dazzling  new  prospects: 
video  cassettes  that  bring  X-rated  films  into 
the  living  room:  portable  video  cameras  and 
player- recorders  that  will  enable  anyone  to 
produce  his  or  her  own— in  effect,  do-it- 
yourself— pornography.  Polaroid  has  al- 
ready put  its  Polavision  irvstant  motion-pic- 
ture system  on  the  market.  Sony  will  intro- 
duce a  portable  color  video  camera  in  the 
fall.  Makers  of  these  devices  like  to  think 
that  they  will  be  used  to  enable  people  to 
watch  more  cultural  and  sports  events. 
They  are  only  kidding  themselves.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  the  biggest  market  is 
among  those  for  whom  visual  sex  Is  a  turn- 
on  or  entertainment  or  both. 

Although  pornography  is  probably  as  old 
as  civilization,  it  was.  until  recently  at  least, 
the  plaything  of  the  rich  and  eccentric. 
What  changed  all  this  in  the  U.S.  was  a 
series  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  that  ini- 
tially applied  the  protection  of  the  First 
.\mendment  to  literary  works  like  Ulysses 
and  Lady  Chatterley's  Lover  and  ended  up 
extending  the  Courts  concern  about  free 
speech  to  fairly  forthright  pornography.  In 
the  landmark  Roth  decision  of  1957.  the 
Court  maintained  that  sexual  content  alone 
was  not  enough  to  distinguish  obscenity. 
What  mattered  was  whether  the  material  as 
a  whole  appealed  to  "prurient  interests."  In 
1966.  the  Court  widened  the  definition  to 
material  "utterly  without  redeeming  social 
value."  That  single  adverb,  utterly,  meant 
almost  anything  would  go.  The  1974  Miller 
decision  threw  the  burden  of  definition  back 
on  local  community  standards,  which  is 
what  got  Washington  movie  exhibitor  Zaf- 
farano  off  the  hook.  '"For  the  most  part." 
says  Beverly  Hills  lawyer  Stanley  Fleish- 
man, a  prominent  meml)er  of  what  might  be 
called  the  U.S.  pornography  bar.  "if  materi- 
al is  distributed  to  willing  adults  under  dis- 
creet circumstances,  there  is  very  little  pros- 
ecution." 


"If  I  were  a  pornographer.'"  says  one  U.S. 
Customs  official.  "I  would  not  fear  any  city, 
state  or  federal  authority.  Once  you  know 
what  the  climate  of  law  enforcement  is,  you 
can  understand  how  people  get  into  it." 

Which  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  pomogra- 
pher's  lot,  legally  speaking  is  always,  every- 
where, an  easy  one.  The  federal  government 
continues  active  in  suppressing  pornog- 
raphy. It  launched  40  obscenity  prosections 
last  year  and  won  57.  most  of  them 
launched  in  previous  years.  The  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  made  15,000  seizures  of  porno- 
graphic material  and  was  able  to  defend  its 
right  to  destroy  all  of  it.  Even  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  acting  mainly  on  citizen  com- 
plaints, won  11  convictions. 

But  this  kind  of  harassment  does  not  sup- 
press pornography:  it  only  cuts  into  the 
profit  margins.  "It's  a  high-profit  business, 
pornography."  says  Al  Goldstein,  publisher 
of  Screw,  "but  it's  also  high  risk.  My  law- 
yers made  as  much  as  I  have." 

But  Goldstein,  who  started  Screw  maga- 
zine just  ten  years  ago.  says  he  has  been  a 
millionaire  for  some  time  now.  And  that 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  The  sex 
business  is  precisely  that— a  business— and 
one  in  which  a  lot  of  money  can  be  made. 
The  sex  business  made  Hugh  Hefner  rich. 
$150-million  rich  at  last  count.  The  maga- 
zine he  founded.  Playboy,  was  in  many  ways 
among  the  prime  movers  of  the  sexual  revo- 
lution that  helped  legitimize  pornography. 
His  success  inspired  a  host  of  imitators,  not 
only  Penthouse,  whose  circulation  of  4.6 
million  is  second  only  to  Playboy's  5  million, 
and  Hustler,  which  went  from  160.000  to 
over  2  million  circulation  in  three  years,  but 
a  host  of  others:  Gallery,  which  had  the 
backing  of  F.  Lee  Bailey  as  Genesis  had  that 
of  Benihana  tycoon  Rocky  Aoki:  Club.  Qui. 
Chic;  and  a  group  of  more  recent  and  unex- 
pectedly raunchy  entrants:  High  Society. 
Velvet.  Eros  and  Cheri. 

Playboy  and  its  imitators,  expensive-look- 
ing and  expensive  to  produce,  command  the 
highest  prices  ever  charged  by  large  circula- 
tion magazines  in  publishing  history— these 
days  an  average  of  $2  a  copy.  Life,  when  it 
expired  as  a  regular  periodical.  Eoros 
fetched  only  50  cents. 

The  central  element  in  the  sex-oriented 
magazine  business  is  that  sky-high  cover 
price.  Individual  arrangments  vary,  but  in 
general  the  publisher  retains  close  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cover  price.  Another  5  percent  or 
so  goes  to  the  national  distributor,  with  the 
rest  split  t)etween  the  regional  wholesaler 
and  retailer.  These  percentages  are  not  ap- 
preciably different  from  what  other  major 
magazines  offer,  but  other  things  t>eing 
equal,  to  a  retailer.  30  percent  of  $2  Is  twice 
as  nice  as  30  percent  of  the  $1  that  Time. 
Newsweek  or  Sports  Illustrated  sell  for.  So 
the  newsdealers  have  plenty  of  incentive  to 
promote  these  magazines.  And  they  do. 
Today  30  percent  of  all  newsstand  sales 
come  from  periodicals  that  only  20  years 
ago  might  not  lawfully  have  t>een  there  at 
all. 

The  profits  are  large  whoenough  to  as- 
suage even  the  moat  puritan  conscience. 
Pressmen  walked  off  the  job  when  Iowa's 
staid  old  Meredith  Corp.  (Better  Homes  & 
Gardens)  picked  up  the  Penthouse  printing 
contract  two  years  ago,  but  with  a  multimil- 
lion-dollar contract  at  stake,  Meredith  told 
the  pressmen  to  get  back  to  their  Job  or 
look  for  another.  They  went  back. 

Corporate  America  has  pretty  much  shied 
away  from  any  direct  involvement  in  the 
skin-magazine  business.  Most  companies 
with  large  printing  operations  live  in  terror 


of  some  outraged  stockholder  storming  into 
their  annual  meeting  waving  a  copy  of  a 
skin  magazine  hot  off  its  press.  Philadel- 
phia based  ARA  Services,  the  U.S.'  largest 
magazine  wholesaler,  inevitably  handles  a 
large  proportion  of  such  publications.  In 
deference  to  the  attitudes  of  the  communi- 
ties it  serves.  ARA  requires  its  distributors 
to  enclose  most  of  the  magazine  titles  in 
opaque  plastic  wrappers.  "One  of  the  rea- 
sons were  especially  sensitive."  says  George 
Epstein,  head  of  ARA's  periodical  distribu- 
tion division,  "is  that  we're  a  public  compa- 
ny." Fawcett,  which  distributes  High  Socie- 
ty, a  skin  magazine  published  by  pom-movie 
star  Gloria  Leonard,  is  becoming  more  sensi- 
tive now  that  they're  owned  by  a  big  public 
company  like  CBS. 

For  the  moment,  at  least,  the  men's  maga- 
zine business  seems  to  have  peaked  out. 
PlaytMy's  average  circulation  has  been  de- 
clining for  five  years— from  7  million  in  the 
last  half  of  1972  to  little  more  than  5  mil- 
lion in  1977,  Viva  and  playgirl  have  been  de- 
clining since  1974,  and  in  the  last  half  of 
1977  sales  were  off  again  for  all  the  major 
titles  except  Penthouse  and  Gallery, 
Hustler's  circulation  in  particular  has  taken 
an  ominous  slide— from  just  under  2  million 
in  the  last  half  of  1976  to  1.7  million  last 
year. 

But  don't  conclude  from  this  that  pornog- 
raphy is  peaking;  the  evidence  is  all  to  the 
contary.  The  business  is  simply  getting 
more  competitive— and  more  diversified. 
There  are  more  bidders  for  the  porno  pa- 
tron's dollar.  Though  filmmakers  like  Russ 
Meyer  (see  box.  p.  92)  succeeded  in  distrib- 
uting soft-core  pom  to  the  conventional 
movie  market  as  far  back  as  the  late  Fifties, 
it's  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  the  adult 
film  has  emerged  as  a  mass-entertainment 
medium  and  as  a  real  competitor  to  Playboy 
and  Penthouse.  Until  a  few  years  ago  the 
business  consisted  primarily  of  16-mm 
cheapies  made  on  a  shoestring  by  amateurs 
for  as  little  as  $4,000  apiece. 

But  no  more. 

What  happened  that  an  upwardly  mobile 
ex-hairdresser  from  Queens  named  Gerard 
Damiano  made  a  35-mm  movie  called  Deep 
Throat  and  demonstrated  for  the  first  time 
it  was  possible  to  reach  a  mass  audience 
with  a  hard-core  film.  Made  in  1972  for 
something  like  $25,000.  Deep  Throat  has 
since  grossed  some  $50  million  worldwide, 
with  returns  still  coming  in.  and.  in  the 
process,  set  the  trend  that  drove  the  16-mm 
cheapies  out  of  the  business. 

The  instant  notoriety  that  Deep  Throat 
achieved  made  it  a  kind  of  "media  event."  It 
became  respectable,  or  at  least  chic,  for 
people  aspiring  tn  be  "with  it"  to  go  to  an 
adult  film  house— if  for  nothing  else,  to  find 
out  what  all  the  fuss  was  about.  Having 
gone  once,  they  come  back  for  more.  Deep 
Throat  not  only  created  a  new  audience,  but 
a  pomo-star  system  (Linda  Lovelace.  Harry 
Reems)  as  well,  and  put  X-rated  movies  into 
the  big  money  for  the  first  time. 

The  profit  potential  inherent  in  adult 
films  is  awesome.  According  to  David  F. 
Friedman,  chairman  of  the  260-member 
Adult  Film  Association  of  America,  it  costs 
an  average  of  $115,000  to  bring  in  a  porno 
film  these  days,  including  $40,000  for  pro- 
motion and  prints,  and  the  average  film  will 
return  $300,000  to  the  producers  within  18 
months— for  a  not-quite-200'!'t,  return  on  in- 
vestment. That's  the  average.  Films  like 
The  Devil  in  Miss  Jones,  Behind  the  Green 
Door  and  Misty  Beethoven  have  returned 
millions.  And  the  life  expectancy  of  a  hard- 
core movie  is  considerably  longer  than  the 


conventional  film,  which  may  die  within  a 
few  months.  Five  years  after  its  initial  re- 
lease, a  reedited  and  somewhat  less  shock- 
ing version  of  Deep  Throat  is  still  a  box 
office  smash. 

As  head  of  Entertainment  Ventures,  the 
oldest  adult  film  company  in  the  business, 
Friedman  has  been  turning  out  pornograph- 
ic movies  for  years,  including  Seven  Into 
Snowy,  a  pom  version  of  Snow  White,  and 
CloseXall.  a  porn  version  of  A  Chorus  Line. 
Friedman  explains  that  certain  costs— film 
stock,  processing,  equipment  rentals  and  so 
on— are  no  less  for  a  $200.000-budget  adult 
film  like  Misty  Beethoven  than  they  are  on 
a  $25-million  blockbuster  like  Jaws  2.  But 
where  Jaws  2  took  months  to  film  with  a  lot 
of  expensive  talent,  it  lakes  only  two  weeks 
to  make  a  Misty  Beethoven  with  nonunion 
crews,  a  writer,  director  and  cast  that  cost  a 
fraction  of  what  even  a  second-tier  star  like 
Jaws'  Roy  Scheider  commands.  And  the 
porn  director  shoots  only  two  feet  of  film 
for  every  one  used,  as  against  four,  six  or 
eight  for  the  conventional  feature.  Says 
Friedman,  "It's  a  very  hard  business  to  lose 
money  in." 

About  125  feature  films  will  be  made  this 
year,  most  of  them  by  independent  produc- 
ers. But  there  are  moguls,  of  sorts,  at  large 
these  days.  In  Los  Angeles  there's  not  only 
Friedman's  Entertainment  Ventures  but 
also  Essex  Films,  which  turns  out  maybe  a 
dozen  a  year.  In  New  York  there  is  Mature 
Pictures,  which  turns  out  two  or  three  every 
year,  and  Audubon  Films,  which  makes  one 
or  two  hard-core  films  a  year  under  the 
name  of  Henry  Paris,  soft-core  films  under 
that  of  Radley  Metzger. 

As  in  men's  magazines,  the  profit  margins 
are  so  wide  that  everybody  cashes  in  all  the 
way  down  the  line;  producer,  distributor  and 
exhibitor.  "X-rated  product, "  says  one 
southern  theater  operator,  "is  probably  the 
only  film  product  you  can  make  a  profit  on 
anymore.  On  regular  films,  most  of  the 
profit  comes  from  the  concession  business: 
popcom.  candy.  But  X-rated  customers  are 
very  poor  on  concessions.  We're  in  the  X- 
rated  product  because  it's  business,  and 
good  business,  and  in  some  instances  our 
theaters  wouldn't  be  viable  with  any  other 
type  of  product.  In  our  theaters,  porno- 
graphic movies  are  like  50  percent  more 
profitable  than  regular  movies. 

As  this  southerner  well  knows,  the  real  ad- 
vantage is  that  with  X-rated  movies  the  the- 
ater owner  has  the  upper  hand  in  bargain- 
ing with  the  distributor.  Conventional 
movies  are  in  such  short  supply  that,  with  a 
hit  film  like  Star  Wars,  the  distributor  com- 
mands 70  percent,  80  percent  even  90  per- 
cent of  the  theater  gross  (after  the  over- 
head is  covered).  But  in  adult  film  there  is 
now  more  product  available  than  theaters 
to  show  it,  so  more  leverage  lies  with  the  ex- 
hibitor. In  the  Washingon,  D.C.  area,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  only  5  adult  screens  out  of 
200.  Nationwide  there  are  780  out  of  16,827. 
So  the  result  is  that  in  New  York  the  adult 
film  houses  reduce  the  distributors'  cut  to 
50  percent,  and  in  Los  Angeles  and  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  country  to  35  percent  and 
sometimes  considerably  less  than  that. 

The  market  for  all  manner  of  sexually  ex- 
plicit films  seems  certain  to  grow,  not  least 
because  the  line  between  hard-core  and  con- 
ventional films  is  beginning  to  blur.  The 
Hollywood  product  is  getting  more  explicit- 
witness  Jon  Voight's  oral  sex  scene  in 
Coming  Home,  an  R  not  an  X-rated  film.  At 
the  same  time,  the  hardcore  product  is  get- 
ting some  class,  with  more  emphasis  on 
story  and  production  values.  Many  produc- 


ers these  days  are  making  their  films  in  two 
or  even  three  versions— hard  core,  soft  core 
and  R— so  that  their  films  can  play  in  a  vari- 
ety of  markets. 

"It's  almost  like  making  three  pictures  at 
once. "  says  Mature  Pictures'  President 
Robert  Sumner,  who's  just  getting  his  new 
film.  Take  Off.  into  release.  Take  Off  is 
symptomatic  of  what's  happening  to  hard- 
core films.  Stylishly  photographed  and 
handsomely  produced,  it  has  a  fairly  well- 
developed  story  line,  suggested  by  The  Pic- 
ture of  Dorian  Gray,  and  it  imposes  a  pas- 
tiche of  Hollywood  films  and  film  actors 
over  the  past  60  years— Cagney,  Bogart. 
Brando.  Gould— on  the  usual  pornographic 
confrontations.  Take  Off  cost  $225,000.  and 
Sumner's  confident  the  film  in  its  three  ver- 
sions will  eventually  yield  him  $3  million  to 
$4  million  after  costs  on  a  box-office  gross 
of  $12  million  to  $20  million.  Which  would 
make  it  the  most  successful  pom  film  since 
Deep  Throat.  Producer's  hype?  Probably. 
But  Sumner  has  already  sold  the  German 
rights  for  $100,000  and  the  film  has  grossed 
$288,000  in  its  first  six  weeks  at  theaters  in 
six  cities  around  the  country. 

Stunner  believes  it  to  be  Inevitable  that 
the  major  motion  picture  companies  will 
themselves  start  turning  out  explicit  sex 
films.  He  may  be  right.  Paramount,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Gulf  &  Western,  did  not  hesitate 
to  distribute  the  soft-core  Emmanuelle. 
Penthouse  has  a  $16-million  hard-core  ver- 
sion of  Gore  Vidal's  Caligula  already  in  the 
can,  with  a  cast  that  includes  Peter  O'Toole. 
John  Gielgud  and  Malcolm  McDowell. 

The  hottest  topic  in  the  movie  business 
these  days  is  videotape,  and  the  hottest 
thing  in  videotape  is  X-rated  movies.  So  far 
a  dozen  or  so  comptmies  have  entered  the 
field,  including  Sumner's  Quality  X  Video 
Tape  and  Friedman's  TVX  tapes,  offering 
X-rated  cassettes  for  showing  on  home  tele- 
vision sets.  Sumner  got  into  the  business 
early  last  spring— at  a  cost  of  $75,000— with 
the  only  system,  he  says,  that  cannot  be  pi- 
rated.' With  a  library  of  40  X-rated  films 
(Xaviera  Hollr.nder,  Naked  Came  the 
Stranger,  Bel  Ami,  among  others).  Sumner 
has  been  getting  70  inquiries  a  day  since  he 
ran  his  first  ad  in  Hustler  and  has  already 
recovered  his  Initial  Investment.  The  future. 
Sumner  believes,  is  in  video  disks  rather 
than  tape,  but  until  then  he's  hoping  to 
clean  up— selling,  at  $110  each,  Upas  that 
cost  him  just  $56  to  produce. 

At  least  10%  of  the  people  who  buy 
tapes,"  David  Friedman  figures,  "will  want  a 
collection  of  hard-core  films  for  their  librar- 
ies. It's  an  absolute  natural  for  homes,  for 
parties,  when  the  boys  come  over  for  a  beer. 
The  man  who  buys  a  copy  of  Patton  may 
look  at  it  one  or  two  times,  but  one  who 
buys  Seven  Into  Snowy  is  going  to  look  at  it 
10  or  15  times." 

Magazines,  films,  videotapes— all  these 
amount  merely  to  the  most  visible  part  of 
the  X-rated  economy.  The  bulk  of  the  sex 
industry  operates  underground,  where  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  of  small  produc- 
ers—print shops,  film  processors,  publishers, 
filmmakers,  photographers— feed  a  vast  dis- 
tribution system  that  reaches  into  thou- 
sands of  adult  bookstores  and  peep  shows 
across  the  country.  The  profitability  varies 
considerably  from  product  to  product,  and 
from  one  point  in  the  marketing  system  to 
another.  But  even  at  its  worst,  it's  still  con- 
siderable. 

The  least  profitable  product  at  present  is 
probably  the  pornographic  paperback.  The 
production  economics  of  pornographic  pub- 
lishing are  the  same  as  in  any  other  kind  of 


publishing.  Because  their  press  runs  are  rel- 
atively small,  pornographic  paperbacks  are 
generally  more  costly  to  produce  than  mass- 
market  paperbacks.  At  the  same  time,  com- 
petition has  eliminated  the  premium  price 
that  paperback  publishers  used  to  enjoy,  so 
their  margins  are  painfully  squeezed. 

Many  of  the  independents  have  long  since 
been  absorbed  by  the  big  distributors.  One 
survivor  is  Midwood  Books,  an  arm  of  New 
York-based  Tower  Publications,  which  pro- 
duces the  Belmont-Tower  and  Leisure 
Books  lines  of  mass-market  paperbacks  as 
well  as  a  handful  of  magazines,  and  which 
still  manages  to  make  money  on  them.  Mid- 
wood  operates  almost  like  a  paperback  mag- 
azine. Its  writers  will  grind  out  a  porno- 
graphic novel  for  a  flat  fee  of  $1,000  to 
$1,500.  Midwood  publishes  16  titles  a 
month— 192  a  year— bearing  titles  like 
Naked  Caller,  Teen  Tramp  and  Blow  by 
Blow.  Each  book  runs  around  200  pages, 
costs  about  25  cents  a  copy  to  produce  and 
sells  about  40  pecent  of  its  20,000-copy 
press-run  at  $2.25  a  copy  retail. 

The  really  big  moneymaker  in  the  sex 
business  is  the  peep  show— a  I6-minute  loop 
of  8-mm  pornographic  film  which  the  cus- 
tomer views  in  2-mtnute  segments  as  he 
pumps  quarter  after  quarter  into  the  peep 
machine.  The  machines  are  made  by  outfits 
like  Louisville.  Ky.'s  Urban  Industries.  They 
cost  little  to  produce— maybe  $300.  They 
cost  less  to  maintain— an  occasional  light 
bulb  and  a  change  of  film  every  two  weeks. 
They  generally  live  rent-free  in  the  adult 
bookstore  they  occupy.  The  film  loops  they 
use  cost  maybe  $3  to  produce. 

"There  are  companies."  says  Captain  Jack 
Wilson,  recently  retired  commanding  officer 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department's  Ad- 
ministrative Vice  Division,  "that  will  pro- 
vide the  arcade  booth,  a  change  of  movie 
and  even  mop  the  floors  once  in  a  while. 
You  [the  store  owner]  have  no  capital  in- 
vestment, and  you  get  50  percent  of  the 
take.  It's  a  cash  business. "  Wilson  says  there 
are  945  such  machines  In  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles that  take  in  on  average  $75  a  week— 
$120  a  week  in  a  good  location— or  $3.7  mil- 
lion a  year. 

As  legal  and  community  standards  have 
grown  more  permissive,  pornography  has 
been  evolving  slowly  but  surely  into  a  more 
sophisticated  and  more  concentrated  busi- 
ness. What  began  as  fairly  simple  distribu- 
tion systems  have  tended  to  grow  Into  large 
Integrated  enterprises.  At  the  center  has 
been  the  distributor,  with  the  capital  to  fi- 
nance publishers,  filmmakers  and  store 
owners.  Inevitably  this  had  led  them  for- 
ward Into  retailing  and  backward  into  pro- 
duction. In  the  U.S.  market.  U.S.  entrepre- 
neurs have  taken  over.  "At  one  point."  says 
a  U.S.  Customs  official,  "most  of  our  por- 
nography came  from  foreign  sources.  Now 
the  U.S.  can  outpom  any  country  in  the 
world." 

Competition  is  everywhere  now.  Says  Bev- 
erly Hills  pom  lawyer  Elliot  Abelson.  "Some 
very  sophisticated  people  who  knew  how  to 
market,  how  to  package,  how  to  cut  costs, 
came  into  the  business.  A  small  stag  movie 
used  to  sell  for  $50.  The  price  went  down  to 
$12.95." 

The  biggest  pom  entrepreneur  in  the  U.S. 
was,  until  recently,  Michael  G.  Thevis.  46, 
Atlanta  millionaire,  purported  Carter  cam- 
paign contributor  and  convicted  pornogra- 
pher. who  walked  out  of  jail  in  Indiana  last 
April,  a  day  or  two  before  he  was  indicted 
for  arson  and  murder,  and  disappeared.  At 
this  writing,  he  is  still  at  large.  A  North 
Carolina   boy,   Thevis  started   out  with  a 
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single  newsstand  in  Atlanta,  discovered  that 
his  public  had  an  appetite  for  sexually  ori- 
ented material,  and  over  the  years  built  a 
SlOO-million  pornographic  empire. 

Thevis  operated  out  of  a  building  occupy- 
ing one  square  block  of  downtown  Atlanta— 
a  factory  devoted  to  the  mass  production  of 
pornography,  with  printing  presses,  film- 
processing  laboratories,  screening  rooms, 
warehousing  facilities.  By  the  time  he  went 
to  jail  in  1974.  convicted  of  transporting  ob- 
scene materials  across  state  lines.  Thevis 
claimed  to  have  sold  his  interests  in  his  por- 
nographic enterprises  to  a  former  employee, 
LaVeme  Bowden.  Law  enforcement  officials 
have  never  l>elieved  him.  In  any  case,  his 
firm.  Peachtree  Discount  Distributors,  is 
still  busy  as  ever.  An  old  girlfriend  and 
former  secretary.  Patricia  McLean,  has 
taken  over  as  president  of  Global  Industries, 
a  holding  company  for  his  more  legitimate 
businesses. 

Thevis'  counterpart  on  the  West  Coast 
was  Milton  Luros.  A  onetime  art  director  for 
a  number  of  skin  publications.  Luros  moved 
into  the  big  time  by  pirating  the  line  of  lit- 
erary pornography  that  French  publisher 
Maurice  Girodias  (whose  Olympia  Press 
first  published  Nabokov's  Lolita,  Henry  Mil- 
lers  Tropic  of  Cancer)  introduced  into  the 
U.S.  in  the  late  Sixties.  At  one  time.  Luros 
had  a  printing  plant  in  Chatsworth.  Calif, 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  When  Luros  was  indicted  in  1974  on 
a  pornography  charge,  he  agreed  to  plead 
guilty  if  the  government  dropped  the 
charges  against  his  wife.  (Friends  always 
thought  she  was  the  real  brains  of  the  busi- 
ness. )  Having  been  given  three  years'  proba- 
tion and  a  $5,000  fine,  Luros.  like  Thevis 
before  him.  has  been  liquidating  his  empire. 
He  sold  Parliament  News,  keystone  of  his 
operation,  to  a  former  executive,  Paul 
Wisner.  but  at  least  one  unit— a  theater 
chain  called  Erotic  Words  &  Pictures— has 
gone  to  an  outsider,  a  Cleveland  sex  mer- 
chant named  Reuben  Sturman. 

With  Thevis  gone  underground,  and  with 
Luros  watching  his  step,  Reuben  Sturman 
now  ranks  as  the  number  one  merchant  of 
sex  in  the  U.S.  Having  got  his  start  peddling 
second-hand  comic  books.  Sturman  now  op- 
erates out  of  a  large  three-story  brick  ware- 
house in  Cleveland's  black  ghetto.  Stur- 
man's  company.  Sovereign  News,  encom- 
passes distribution  operations  in  most  major 
cities  in  the  East  and  Midwest.  In  addition, 
he  operates  a  chain  of  peep  shows  under  the 
name  of  Western  Amusements,  manufac- 
tures his  own  peep  machines  (Automatic 
Vending),  provides  lie-detector  tests  for  em- 
ployee security  (National  Polygraph),  dis- 
tributes and  manufactures  marital  aids  (Doc 
Johnson  Products  and  Marche  Manufactur- 
ing), owns  one  of  the  more  successful  new 
men's  magazines  (Eros),  distributes  the 
Lasse  Braun  films  for  Dutch  pomographer 
All>ert  Ferro  and  runs  a  chain  of  800  retail 
bookstores  in  60  cities,  50  states  and  40  for- 
eign countries. 

Under  Sturman.  the  adult  book  shop  has 
become  a  clean,  well-lighted  place.  "In  our 
stores,"  he  once  told  a  board  meeting, 
"clerks  should  be  upgraded  in  intelligence, 
appearance,  etc.  .  .  .  Our  key  store  in  an 
area  will  be  known  as  a  Doc  Johnson  store. 
It  will  be  upgraded  as  far  as  interior,  etc. " 
He  is  bullish  on  the  U.S.  pom  market,  and 
he  thinks  he  knows  how  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  'The  future."  he  says,  "is  in  audiovis- 
ual tape." 

What  worries  law-enforcement  people 
these  days— state  and  local  police,  and  the 
FBI— are  the  unmistakable  signs  of  orga- 


nized crime's  growing  interest  in  the  pom 
business.  What  really  opened  the  industry 
to  the  godfathers  was  the  increasingly  diffi- 
cult time  legitimate  operators  had  in  deter- 
mining what  was  legally  obscene  and  what 
was  not.  Al  Goldstein  frankly  admits  he 
turned  to  Star  Distributors  and  Astro  News, 
two  outfits  controlled  by  organized  crime, 
t>ecause  he  was  unable  to  find  a  legitimate 
distributor  willing  to  handle  Screw.  "The 
mob  influence  in  distribution,'  Goldstein 
says,  "Is  there  because  nobody  else  wants  to 
\ye  in  the  business."  Goldstein's  view  was 
confirmed  in  the  1976  Report  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Organized  Crime  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals.  "Because  legitimate 
distributors  were  reluctant  to  handle  such 
potentially  illegal  material, "  the  report  said, 
"organized  crime  moved  in;  first,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  pornography,  and  then  into  all 
aspects  of  the  industry,  literature  and  films 
of  all  types  and  their  production,  wholesal- 
ing and  retailing." 

The  most  notorious  presence  right  now  is 
Screw's  national  distributor.  New  York's 
Star  Distributors.  Ltd.,  which  a  decade  or  so 
ago  fell  under  the  domination  of  Robert 
(Debe)  Di  Bernardo,  a  member  of  New  Jer- 
sey's DeCavalcante  crime  family.  Star  oper- 
ates out  of  a  massive  warehouse  on  Lafay- 
ette Street  on  the  edge  of  New  York's  Little 
Italy,  in  a  building  which  it  shares  with  a 
number  of  related  businesses,  including  Di 
Bernardo's  local  distributing  organization. 
Bonate,  Inc..  and  the  New  York  branch  of 
Thevis'  Atlanta  operation.  As  a  distributor. 
Star  specializes  in  hard-core  material,  while 
an  associated  company.  Model,  handles  soft 
core. 

Star  started  out  as  a  producer  of  nudies 
and  girlie  magazines,  according  to  a  report 
of  the  State  of  New  York  Commission  of  In- 
vestigation, and  was  headed  for  bankruptcy 
when  Debe  Di  Bernardo  took  over  as  presi- 
dent of  the  company. 

Though  he  had  run  only  a  wheel-align- 
ment shop  until  then.  Di  Bemardo  proceed- 
ed to  revamp  the  company.  Star's  cash  posi- 
tion mysteriously  improved,  and  it  began  ac- 
quiring adult  bookstores  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  These  stores  quickly  won  a 
competitive  edge  by  being  able  to  get  the 
newest  material  ahead  of  their  independent 
competitors.  Today,  Star  has  all  the  trap- 
pings of  a  pornographic  conglomerate,  con- 
trolling film-processing  labs,  printing  and 
publishing  operations,  even  filmmaking,  as 
well  as  distribution. 

Police  officers  in  New  York.  Washington 
and  Los  Angeles  believe  that  Di  Bemardo 
controls  Thevis'  operation  in  Atlanta. 
(  "Don't  forget.  Mike. "  a  police  wire-tap  re- 
corded Di  Bemardo  as  saying  when  Thevis 
boasted  of  owning  90  percent  of  the  peep 
shows  in  the  country,  "you  manage  the  ma- 
chines. The  family  is  in  charge. ")  And  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  officials  are  con- 
viced  that  Di  Bemardo  has  settled  in  a  big 
way  on  the  West  Coast  where  Milton  Luros 
was  once  the  dominant  factor. 

Though  its  influence  has  waned  consider- 
ably since  1971.  when  Joe  Colombo  was 
shot,  the  Colombo  family  is  the  other  big 
organized  crime  influence  in  New  York 
porn:  in  peep  shows  (though  Allstate  FMlm 
Labs),  in  local  periodical  distribution 
(through  Astro  News)  and  in  filmmaking 
(through  the  Perainos,  who  helped  bankroll 
the  spectacularly  successful  and  trend-set- 
ting Deep  Throat). 

Holding  an  uncertain  place  in  the  present 
U.S.  pom  market  is  the  aforementioned  Mi- 
chael   Zaffarano,    onetime    bodyguard    for 


Mafia  chieftain  Joe  Bonnano.  proprietor  of 
the  Pussycat  Theater  in  New  York  and  the 
D.C.  Playhouse  in  Washington.  An  assoicate 
of  Bonanno's  East  Coast  strongman.  Car- 
mine Galante,  Zaffarano  was  convicted  for 
assault  and  robbery  but  has  never  been  con- 
victed on  a  pornography  charge.  He  paid 
$1.35  million  for  the  Pussycat  property  at 
49th  Street  and  Broadway  in  New  York  18 
months  ago,  and  has  since  tumed  it  into  a 
pomo  amusement  center— a  hard-core  thea- 
ter, which  Zaffarano  operates,  a  bookstore 
and  peep  show  and  a  homosexual  club.  Zaf- 
farano is  described  by  the  California  Orga- 
nized Crime  Commission  as  a  kingpin  in  por- 
nography in  New  York  and  Los  Angeles. 
Some  years  ago.  he  pooled  the  Bonanno-Ga- 
lante  interests  with  those  of  Colombo  by 
taking  over  the  managment  of  the  Colombo 
group's  Allstate  Film  Labs,  which  produced 
films  for  their  Times  Square  peep  shows. 
Among  other  achievements,  he's  supposed 
to  have  divided  the  country  into  regional 
distributorships,  extracted  tribute  from  in- 
dependents for  the  privilege  of  operating. 
"Zaffarano."  the  report  goes  on,  "also  acts 
as  mediator  when  disputes  arise  among  the 
East  Coast  groups  which  now  control  parts 
of  the  pomography  business  in  southern 
California.  .  .  .  He's  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  films  and  owns  the- 
aters. He's  also  financed  the  production  of 
films  through  legitimate  fronts."  One  police 
officer  puts  It  more  bluntly:  "He  converts 
money  for  the  mob.  puts  illegitimate  money 
into  legitimate  business." 

People  like  Zaffarano,  as  a  rule,  don't  get 
involved  in  operating  these  businesses.  They 
are  usually  content  just  to  have  a  piece  of 
the  action.  In  New  York,  according  to  Jere- 
miah B.  McKenna,  general  counsel  to  the 
New  York  State  Select  Committee  on 
Crime,  the  mob's  main  interest  in  the  sex 
business  is  expressed  in  real  estate  deals. 
Organized  crime  figures  lease  buildings  for 
ten  years  from  legitimate  owners  and  then 
sublease  them  to  the  fly-by-night  operators 
of  massage  parlors,  adult  book  shops,  peep 
shows,  at  $110.  $125  a  day  cash— double 
what  other  business  would  pay.  "The  shops 
close  up  and  move  on.  but  that  lease  stays 
there  until  the  next  fly-by-nighter  comes 
along.  The  property  is  held  for  the  sex  in- 
dustry." McKenna  says.  "A  guy  cant  come 
in  and  start  selling  shoes  because  the  money 
is  too  great." 

Is  the  U.S.,  then,  about  to  be  engulfed  in  a 
great  wave  of  pornography?  Don't  bet  on  it. 
In  the  end,  the  pomography  business  may 
become  the  victim  of  the  very  permissive- 
ness that  helped  it  flourish.  David  Friedman 
of  the  Adult  Film  Association,  an  apologist 
for  pomography,  has  something  significant 
to  say  about  the  audience  for  pornographic 
movies:  ""Our  basic  audience  is  still  people 
over  the  age  of  35,  and  though  we  are  begin- 
ning to  attract  some  young  marrieds  and 
younger  couples  in  their  middle-to-late  20s: 
the  audience  is  still  composed  of  people  who 
are  probably  more  sexually  repressed  than 
people  are  today."  But  that  may  be  merely  a 
marketing  problem.  If  so.  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  someone  from  Hollywood, 
Hustler,  or  the  Harvard  Business  School 
gets  to  work  solving  it. 

Growth  Business 

"I  can't  wait  for  the  federal  government 
to  come  in  and  say  I  have  a  monopoly."  says 
Ron  Braverman.  "That's  as  far  as  I  want  to 
go. " 

Braverman  Is  vice  president  and  operating 
head  of  North  Hollywood's  Marche  Manu- 
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facturing.  and  his  would-be  monopoly  is  in 
what  is  sometimes  delicately  known  as 
sexual  aids:  dildos,  creams,  lubricants, 
rubber  goods,  vibrators  and  massagers. 
Dildos  used  to  be  the  mainstay  of  Marche's 
business,  but  they're  losing  importance 
beside  the  booming  demand  for  vibrators 
and  massagers. 

"We  have  taken  a  line  of  merchandise. " 
Braverman  says,  "and  given  it  a  trademark: 
Doc  Johnson  Products.  We  developed  the 
name  four  or  five  years  ago.  You  go  in  to 
buy  toothpaste,  you  don't  say  toothpaste, 
you  say  Crest.'  We  want  people  to  say  Doc 
Johnson.'  We  thought  Johnson  was  a  uni- 
versal type  of  name  that  people  will  relate 
to.  The  Doc  gave  the  name  credibility." 

Traditionally  Marche  has  sold  its  output 
to  mail-order  outfits  like  Hustler's  Leisure 
Time  Products  or  Fredericks  of  Hollywood, 
or  to  wholesalers  who  furuiel  it  into  sex 
shops  like  the  Pleasure  Chest  chain  or  adult 
bookstores  like  those  Reuben  Sturman  runs 
under  the  Doc  Johnson  rubric.  But  now 
Braverman  is  repackaging  his  line  to  m&ke 
Doc  Johnson  Products  acceptable  at  retail 
counters  all  over  the  U.S.— beauty  shops, 
drug  chains  and  supermarkets.  The  emer- 
gence of  large  chain  stores  has  already 
gotten  items  like  Tampax  and  condoms  out 
from  under  the  counter,  and  Braverman 
doesn't  see  why  the  same  thing  can't 
happen  with  Marche's  line— if  they  are 
tastefully  packaged.  Massagers,  which 
Marche  markets  in  competition  with  Gener- 
al Electric,  Hitachi  and  Water  Pik.  are  al- 
ready gaining  acceptance,  with  vibrators 
just  a  little  behind.  "Once  we  have  public 
acceptance. "  Braverman  says,  "we're  going 
to  make  an  entire  line  of  producU  avail- 
able." 

It  costs  Marche  $2  to  import  and  repack- 
age one  of  its  basic  seven-inch  elite  vibra- 
tors, and  it  sells  this  at  $3.60  to  the  retailer 
who  marks  it  up  to  $7.95  or  more.  Braver- 
man expects  to  do  over  $2.5  million  this 
year,  up  from  $250,000  when  he  took  over. 
Which  makes  Doc  Johnson  a  nice  little 
growth  business.— J.C. 

Losing  Battle 

Beverly  Hills  lawyer  Elliot  Abelson  has 
represented  a  substantial  number  of  pomog- 
raphers:  the  owners  of  Deep  Throat  and 
The  Devil  in  Miss  Jones.  Los  Angeles'  Par- 
liament News,  as  well  as  some  of  Reuben 
Sturman's  far-flung  interests.  "Certain 
parts  of  the  country  are  uptight  about 
pom, "  Abelson  says,  "and  even  within  states 
attitudes  differ. "  Los  Angeles  Is  so  rough 
that  filmmakers  have  moved  to  San  Francis- 
co, where  it's  virtually  impossible  to  convict 
anyone  for  anything.  "Tucson  is  cool.  Phoe- 
nix Is  hot.  Dallas  is  hot,  Houston  Is  not.  If 
you're  In  L.A.  city,  things  are  hot.  If  you're 
In  L.A.  county,  they're  not.  And  so  It  goes. ' 

The  legal  logic  of  the  situation,  Abelson 
argues,  is  that  If  It  Is  legal  to  posses  pomog- 
raphy, and  it  is,  then  It  ought  to  be  legal  to 
sell  It.  But  that's  a  rationale  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  yet  accepted  and  Isn't  likely 
to  any  time  soon.  But  the  balance  Is  a  deli- 
cate one.  "There  are  five  judges  on  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  who  are  saying  pornography 
Is  a  no-no, "  says  Abelson,  "and  until  one  of 
those  justices  leaves  the  bench,  the  law  will 
not  move  or  change." 

The  fight  against  pornography,  Abelson, 
says.  Is  not  only  a  losing  one,  it's  also  cost- 
ing the  taxpayers  a  great  deal  of  money.  He 
estimates  that  prosecuting  pomography 
costs  Los  Angeles  $1  million  a  year,  and  that 
nationwide  the  figure  mns  as  high  as  $50 
million,  with  an  additional  $20  million  spent 


in  defending  the  accused.  "There's  no  doubt 
that  the  attorneys  defending  pornography 
have  had  a  tremendous  advantage.  The 
prosecutor  must  prove  not  only  that  the  de- 
fendant did  It,  but  also  that  what  he  did  was 
wrong.  Secondly,  the  attomeys  defending 
pom  have  been  doing  It  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  that's  all  they  do.  I  can  try  a  por- 
nography case  without  a  note  because  I've 
done  It  so  often.  But  I've  come  across  so 
many  prosecutors  trying  their  first  case  who 
didn't  know  what  they  were  doing.  When 
the  client  has  enough  money  to  pay  for 
expert  witnesses,  we  win  90  percent  of  the 
cases." 

Abelson  has  seen  the  situation  from  both 
sides  of  the  fence.  Until  eight  years  ago.  he 
was  district  attomey  for  Los  Angeles 
County  and  then  gave  that  up  for  a  chance 
at  the  big  money  In  defending  pornogra- 
phy.—J.C. 

Where  The  Money  Is 
What's  It  like  running  an  adult  bookstore 
In  New  York's  mldtown  entertainment  dis- 
trict? Listen  to  Vic  Rice,  a  tough,  fast-talk- 
ing cop  who  used  to  run  one  as  an  undercov- 
er agent  for  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment: 

"I  had  a  store  in  the  area  for  a  year.  We 
had  a  very  bad  spot.  It  was  down  by  Tenth 
Avenue.  The  business  Is  up  there  by  T 
Square.  When  I  had  my  store,  the  bookstore 
was  up  front,  the  machines  was  in  the 
middle  and  the  massage  parlors  In  the  back. 
I  just  had  the  bookstore.  Somebody  else  had 
the  machines.  Somebody  else  had  the  mas- 
sage. Everything  was  owned  separately.  The 
bookstores  and  peep  shows  and  massage 
parlors  are  separate  lines  of  business.  You 
don't  see  the  same  people.  You  don't  see  the 
bookstore  fellows  go  Into  the  massage 
parlor. 

"I  got  my  store  from  one  of  the  guys  up 
there.  I  had  to  pay  him  rent— $125  a  week.  I 
got  to  have  help,  so  I  had  to  pay  this  guy 
$30.  You  paid  the  guy  by  the  day.  you  paid 
the  rent  by  the  week.  In  cash.  Everything  In 
cash.  I  never  got  a  receipt  for  my  rent, 
never  a  receipt  for  the  stuff  I  had  out.  The 
average  that  we  used  to  make  was  some- 
thing like  $200  a  day.  $200  was  our  profit. 
Not  every  day.  It  averaged  like  that.  My 
store  was  open  24  hours.  We  had  the  girls  In 
the  back,  so  we  didn't  close  10. 12  o'clock. 

"I  got  the  stuff  from  various  distributors. 
At  that  time  we  had  about  nine  selling  mag- 
azines, films,  stuff  like  that.  Some  of  them 
would  sell  the  same  thing.  We'd  always  go 
for  the  cheapest.  A  lot  of  them  operated  out 
of  the  back  of  the  car.  They'd  open  the 
trunk  of  the  car  and  you'd  look  at  their 
stuff.  You  pay,  say,  $3  for  a  film,  you  sell 
the  same  film  for  $20.  Eight  millimeter.  10- 
or  15-mlnute  things.  For  children,  you'd  pay 
more,  maybe  $7,  then  you  sell  for  $25. 

'A  lot  of  people  think  books  and  films  Is 
the  money.  That's  not  true.  The  money  Is  In 
the  machines.  I  could  take  a  guess  with  the 
machines  and  what  the  girls  made  In  the 
back.  The  machines  made  more  money  than 
the  girls.  They  have  these  loops  and  you 
spend  ten  quarters  for  the  whole  thing.  A 
machine  takes  In  $200  a  day.  one  machine, 
depending  on  how  good  the  machine  is.  The 
average  store  has  40  or  50.  They  come  In 
every  hour,  every  two  hours  with  buckets, 
and  they  empty  them  out.  Take  them  to  the 
banks.  The  machines  Is  good  for  you  be- 
cause they're  selling  the  films.  Half  the 
stuff  In  the  machines  you've  got  it  for  sale 
in  the  bookstore,  so  If  they  want  to  just  buy 
It.  they  can  buy  it.  It's  like  advertising. 
Good  for  business. 


"The  machines  in  my  store  were  from 
Marty  Hodas.  He  would  service  his  ma- 
chines. All  I  did  was  hand  out  change  for 
the  machines.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
machines.  Go  up  to  Marty  Hodas— his  place 
of  business,  you  never  see  him,  you  see 
somebody  else.  He  wants  to  find  out  how 
much  business  you're  doing  before  you  get  a 
machine  In  the  store— how  much  you  buy. 
how  many  people  come  In. 

"We  thought  there  was  going  to  be  a  lot 
of  extortion.  But  they  don't  care  if  you 
opened  a  store  tomorrow.  You're  not  cutting 
into  organized  crime  by  opening  up  a  store. 
Where  organized  crime  comes  In  Is  they 
don't  want  any  dupes.  You  could  put  out  a 
line  of  stuff  and  have  it  duped  tomorrow, 
and  then  you  wouldn't  have  it.  You're  sell- 
ing a  line  for  $5.  If  I  duped  your  line.  Id  gel 
$2  and  still  make  money,  put  you  right  out 
of  business.  So  to  protect  that  line  you  have 
to  go  to  somebody  and  make  sure  your  line 
won't  be  duped.  That's  where  organized 
crime  comes  In.  Making  sure  your  line  is 
safe. 

"One  thing.  When  you're  in  the  business. 
I  found  out  you  can't  ask  questions.  A  guy 
comes  in  there  with  a  film,  you  like  it,  you 
take  it  from  him,  you  never  ask  him  where 
he  got  it.  If  you  did,  you  didn't  last  long.  I 
lasted  a  year  and  a  half  up  there." 

Look  at  All  the  Naked  Ladies! 

A  hulking,  handsomely  mustached  man  of 
56,  Russ  Meyer  Is  by  way  of  being  the  Hugh 
Hefner  of  the  adult-movie  business.  Twenty 
year  ago  Meyer  made  a  little  landmark  of  a 
movie  called.  The  Immoral  Mr.  Teas,  about 
a  dellveryman  who  emerges  from  a  dentist's 
anesthetic  with  the  ability  to  see  every  girl 
he  runs  into  stark  naked.  "It  was  a  very  bold 
picture  at  the  time,"  Meyer  says. 

Made  for  a  mere  $24,000,  Mr.  Teas  was  the 
first  adult  film  ever  to  make  any  really  big 
money.  Mr.  Teas  grossed  well  over  $1  mil- 
lion. Since  then  Russ  Meyer  has  made  29 
other  films,  all  but  one  of  which  has  made 
money.  By  1975.  the  last  time  his  account- 
ant added  up  the  figures,  they  had  grossed 
nearly  $60  million,  and  four  of  them  rank 
among  the  1.000  top-grossing  movies  of  all 
time:  Beyond  the  Valley  of  the  Dolls.  Vixen, 
Cherry,  Harry  &  Raquel  and  The  Supervix- 
ens.  "I  came  calling  at  the  right  time," 
Meyer  says  modestly. 

A  combat  cameraman  in  World  War  II, 
Meyer  made  his  living  after  the  war  shoot- 
ing pictures  of  girls  for  Playboy  and  making 
industrial  films  for  companies  like  Southem 
Pacific.  Crown  Zellerbach  and  Standard  Oil 
of  California.  "That's  where  I  learned  my 
craft, "  he  says.  "You'd  go  out  with  three 
people  and  do  everything. " 

To  a  large  extent  he  still  does.  He's  the 
producer,  the  director,  the  screenwriter  on 
most  of  his  films.  He  owns  his  own  equip- 
ment, works  with  a  small  crew,  does  his  own 
distribution  and  even  puts  up  all  of  the 
money.  "I  make  quality  films  as  reasonably 
as  anyone  possibly  could." 

Russ  Meyer  films  are  generally  not  only 
sexy,  they're  violent  and  funny.  "Outra- 
geous" Is  how  Meyer  puts  it.  "What  I  do 
turns  me  on,"  he  says.  "I  essentially  make  a 
film  to  entertain  myself.  But  I  think  sex  on 
the  screen  Is  probiibly  a  lot  more  palatable 
If  It  Is  made  outrageous.  In  my  films,  the 
women  are  always  outrageously  abundant, 
the  men  are  their  willing  tools,  so  to  speak, 
and  they  drive  around  In  beat-up  old  cars. 
They  do  that  so  the  cars  wont  go  out  of 
date,  because  the  film  will  play  a  long  time. 
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'I've  tried  several  times  to  do  other 
things,  but  I  wasn't  successful.  If  I  don't  de- 
liver the  kind  of  picture— the  kind  of  girls— 
that  are  synonymous  with  my  motion  pic- 
tures, the  kind  of  exposure,  the  kind  of  sex. 
it's  not  going  to  do  well.  If  you  create  the 
monster,  you'd  better  damned  well  live  with 
him." 

The  monster  has  made  him  a  millionaire, 
though  not  as  big  a  one  as  you'd  think.  The 
Supervixens  (1974).  Meyer's  most  successful 
film,  cost  $213,000  to  make  and  grossed  over 
S14  million.  Meyer  took  in  $4  million  on 
that  one.  and  then  paid  most  of  it  out  in 
taxes.  "The  only  salvation  now  is  that  limit 
of  SO^c  of  taxation  of  personal  income.  I  just 
made  my  big  winner  at  the  wrong  time." 

Meyer's  newest  movie  is  Beneath  the 
Valley  of  the  Ultravixens.  Scheduled  to  l>e 
released  in  January.  Beneath  concerns  the 
efforts  of  a  number  of  extravagantly  pro- 
portioned gentlewomen  to  cure  the  hero  of 
a  profound  sexual  maladjustment.  "It's  a 
very  strong  picture,"  Meyer  says  calmly.  X- 
rated.  that  is.  but  soft  core.  "I  don't  do 
hard-core  films. "  he  says.  "My  competition 
doesn't  come  from  hard  core,  it  comes  from 
the  majors.  There's  a  market  for  hard  core. 
But  it's  not  my  cup  of  tea."— J.C. 

(From  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Organized  Crime.  December  1976) 

PORNOCRAPHY 

Probably  the  most  comprehensive  study 
of  pornography  was  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Obscenity  and  Pornography 
from  1968  to  1970.  The  Commission  was 
unable  to  assess  the  degree  of  involvement 
of  organized  cime.  but  assumed  that  this 
element  might  be  involved  because  so  many 
criminals  were  in  the  industry.'"  The  Com- 
mission did  find  that  the  pornography  in- 
dustry consisted  of  several  distinct  markets 
and  submarkets.  some  organized,  some  cha- 
otic.*" The  wares  consisted  of  films,  maga- 
zines, books,  sexual  devices,  and  various 
"service"  establishments.  Subdivisions  of 
the  industry  were  production,  distribution, 
and  retail  outlets.  The  market  was  primarily 
composed  of  white,  heterosexual  males.  The 
Commission  did  not  think  that  the  business 
was  overly  profitable." 

Since  that  report,  a  number  of  studies 
have  indicated  that  pornography  has 
l)ecome  organized  crime's  latest  business.  It 
is  a  logical  field  for  entry  given  the  facts  of 
a  prohibited  product  with  a  large  market: 
susceptibility  to  good  organization  and 
muscle;  and  lax  law  enforcement." 

Just  when  organized  crime  became  in- 
volved in  pornography  is  uncertain,  but  a 
contributing  factor  may  have  been  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  1967.  Redrup  v. 
New  York.  This  ruling  left  unclear  what  ex- 
actly constitutes  pornography,  thus  making 
it  difficult  for  law  enforcement  officers  to 
make  cases,  but  also  making  it  hard  for  le- 
gitimate businesses  to  know  if  they  were 
handling  legal  or  illegal  material.  Thus  le- 
gitimate distributors  were  unwilling  to 
handle  potentially  pornographic  material." 

That  development  created  a  situation  ripe 
for  organized  crime.  Al  Goldstein,  publisher 
of  Screw,  one  of  the  better  selling  publica- 
tions, admits  freely  that  organized  crime 
businesses  distribute  his  magazine.  He  says 
that  he  has  no  choice  in  the  matter,  because 
no  legal  firms  will  undertake  distribution. 
Although  Goldstein  has  been  left  editorial 
independence,  his  books  and  production  fa- 
cilities are  watched  closely.** 


Foomotes  at  end  of  article. 


Organized  crime's  links  to  the  pornogra- 
phy industry  were  documented  as  far  back 
as  the  early  1950's  in  the  Kefauver  conunit- 
tee  investigations,"'  but  most  sources  show 
few  links  before  the  late  1960's. 

One  author  says  that  organized  crime  got 
involved  in  pornography  in  New  York  in 
1968.  when  John  Franzese,  a  member  of  the 
Colombo  family,  realized  how  profitable  the 
peepshows  in  Times  Square  were.  Subjected 
to  typical  strongarm  tactics,  the  owners 
soon  had  to  give  organized  crime  50  percent 
of  their  profits.  From  there,  it  was  but  a 
short  step  to  insisting  that  all  outlets  use 
projection  machines  suppled  by  organized 
crime.  By  1969,  the  Colombo  family  had  ob- 
tained about  60  percent  control  of  the  porno 
movies  in  New  'Vork." 

Organized  crime  is  believed  to  be  in  all  as- 
pects of  the  pornography  industry;  litera- 
ture and  films  of  all  types  (i.e.,  hard  core, 
soft  core,  art,  16mm,  magazines,  books), 
sexual  devices,  "service"  establishments  (in- 
cluding live  sex  shows),  production,  whole- 
saling and  retailing,  and  distribution. 

For  example,  Michael  Zaffarano  of  the 
Bonano  family  is  said  to  be  a  major  opera- 
tor on  t)oth  the  east  and  west  coasts.  He  is 
involved  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  films  and  owns  theaters.  He  also  finances 
production  of  films  through  many  legiti- 
mate fronts.*' 

The  Peraino  brothers,  informally  adopted 
members  of  the  Colombo  family,  are  said  to 
be  the  biggest  in  the  business.  They,  too,  op- 
erate behind  various  legal  fronts  headquar- 
tered in  New  Jersey  and  Florida.  They  are 
said  to  have  put  up  the  money  for  "Deep 
Throat,"  one  of  the  most  successful  of  por- 
nographic films,  which  has  grossed  at  least 
$25  million.  With  the  proceeds  of  that  ven- 
ture, the  Perainos  set  up  Brysuiston  Distrib- 
utors, which  is  involved  in  legitimate  films 
such  as  Andy  Warhol's  'Frankenstein."  •' 
In  fact,  one  New  York  City  police  official 
fears  that  organized  crime  eventually  could 
become  a  major  factor  in  the  legitimate  film 
industry.'" 

Organized  crime  also  has  become  heavily 
involved  in  the  distribution  of  pornographic 
materials.  The  two  distributors  of  Screw 
were  once  legitimate  companies  that  sud- 
denly developed  very  strong  organized  crime 
ties  about  the  time  that  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  scared  off  legal  distributors. 
Star  Distributors  in  Manhattan  is  one  of 
the  largest  national  distributors  (its  position 
Is  enhanced  by  its  exclusive  rights  to 
Screw),  while  Astro  News  of  Brooklyn  han- 
dles the  New  York  City  market.""' 

Some  independent  producers  say  they  ac- 
tually prefer  dealing  with  organized  crime 
enterprises  because  the  latter  are  the  most 
reliable  of  companies  and  pay  quickly. 
Others  find  that  they  must  deal  with  orga- 
nized crime  In  order  to  protect  themselves 
from  extortion  or  piracy.'"' 

Piracy  is  a  big  part  of  organized  crime's 
pornography  business.  If  a  producer  refuses 
to  allow  organized  crime  figures  to  distrib- 
ute a  film,  those  figures  threaten  piracy, 
among  other  actions.  If  its  request  is  still  re- 
fused, organized  crime  elements  make  their 
own  copies  of  the  film  and  distribute  them 
widely,  very  often  closing  substantial  mar- 
kets to  the  legitimate  producer. 

The  fate  of  "Behind  the  Green  Door,"  an- 
other successful  pom  movie,  is  a  case  in 
point.  Organized  crime  figures  approached 
the  producers  concerning  distribution 
rights,  which  the  producers  continuously  re- 
fused to  grant,  despite  threats  of  piracy. 
Within  a  short  time,  hundreds  of  pirate  ver- 
sions appeared  all   over  the  country.   The 


producers  lost  several  key  markets— Las 
Vegas,  Miami,  and  Dallas  among  them.  Also, 
because  the  pirated  versions  were  often  of 
poor  quality,  the  movie  got  a  bad  reputa- 
tion, which  further  reduced  Its  market."" 

According  to  one  source,  few  independents 
in  any  area  of  the  Industry  can  escape  the 
Influence  of  organized  crime.  Says  this  ob- 
server; "Combining  old-fashioned  muscle 
with  sizeable  payoffs  to  cops  and  politicians, 
Mafia  dons  from  coast  to  coast  make  sure 
no  dirty  magazine,  hard-core  film  or  peep 
show  machine  enters  their  city  without  the 
payment  of  tribute  to  the  local  crime 
■family'""" 

The  centers  of  organized  crime's  pornog- 
raphy activities  are  Los  Angeles  '"'•  and  New 
York  City.'"  The  New  York  police  estimate 
that  three  out  of  five  Italian  crime  families 
are  Involved  in  the  New  York  business  and 
are  responsible  for  90  percent  of  the  pornog- 
raphy In  the  area."" 

Organized  crime's  operations  actually 
blanket  the  country.  A  former  Dallas  chief 
of  police  said;  "The  pornography  business  in 
Dallas  has  all  the  earmarks  of  an  organized 
crime  operation.  We  have  learned  that  the 
organizations  in  Dallas  are  linked  to  an  or- 
ganization which  owns  and  controls  the  pro- 
duction, printing,  distribution  and  retail 
sale  outlets  for  pornographic  material."  "" 

No  accurate  figures  exist  on  what  profits 
organized  crime  receives  from  the  Industry, 
but  money  must  be  good  or  organized  crime 
would  not  be  involved.  One  source  puts  the 
gross  from  peepshows  in  Baltimore  alone  at 
about  $10  million  a  year  in  1973,'°*  while 
another  says  that  each  peepshow  machine 
earns  $10,000  a  year.""  A  third  source  says 
that  a  high  quality,  12-mlnute  pornographic 
film  takes  about  an  hour  to  make  at  a  cost 
of  $3  (the  actors  and  actresses  are  paid  in 
drugs),  and  sells  for  about  $50."" 

Prosecution  of  organized  crime  pornogra- 
phy operations  has  been  very  difficult.'"  In 
New  York  City,  for  example,  this  legal 
action  has  run  up  against  not  only  the  Su- 
preme Court's  imprecise  definition  of  por- 
nography, but  also  the  slowness  of  the  court 
system  and  the  lack  of  city  resources.  If  a 
film  is  declared  pornographic,  the  producer 
simply  doctors  It  enough  to  qualify  it  as  a 
new  film,  forcing  the  city  to  go  through  a 
long,  expensive  court  procedure  all  over 
again.'"  In  the  meantime,  the  film  is 
showii. 

Licensing  and  code  violation  enforcement 
has  also  had  little  success  against  pornogra- 
phy, because  most  violations  are  eventually 
corrected.  Also,  organized  crime  lawyers  file 
a  steady  stream  of  challenges  to  new  laws  or 
regulations,  especially  zoning  laws,  and  have 
even  sued  a  city  for  harassment.'"  All  this 
means  more  delay  and  expense  for  the  city 
and  continued  operations  for  organized 
crime.  Some  cities  have  more  or  less  com- 
promised. Boston,  for  example,  has  opted 
for  a  policy  of  containment  to  a  certain  part 
of  town— the  so-called  Washington  Street 
"combat  zone.""* 

THE  BROADER  nfPLICATIOIfS 

Much  concern  over  the  Involvement  of  or- 
ganized crime  stems  from  the  broader  rami- 
fications. First,  here  Is  concern  over  the  use 
to  which  profits  from  these  crimes  are  put; 
possible  Illegal  activities  such  as  loanshark- 
Ing.  extortion,  consumer  frauds,  and  subver- 
sion of  the  political  system.  For  example, 
"In  recent  years  It  has  been  possible  for  or- 
ganized elements  to  allocate  sufficient  fi- 
nancial resources  and  exert  enough  Influ- 
ence at  the  local  level  to  dictate  who  will  or 
will  not  be  elected." '" 
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the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  want  to 
reiterate  for  the  record  that  that  is  exactly 
our  intention. 

Now.    unfortunately,    some    of    the 
conversations    reported    in    the    Con- 


demand  certainty  because,  as  we  have 
discussed  already  today,  no  certainty 
is  possible  in  dealing  with  the  future. 
But  it  simply  calls  on  the  Sentencing 
Commission    to    make    sure    that    its 


GREssioNAL  RECORD  are  not  always  illu-    guidelines  will  not  be  likely  to  have 


provided  in  this  bill,  to  charge  the 
Commission  with  the  duty  to  evaluate 
current  practices  and  to  make  rea- 
soned judgments  as  to  whether  it  is 
desirable  to  reach  a  similar  result 
through  guidelines. 
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Second  is  the  widespread  corruption  con- 
nected with  organized  crime.  Although  most 
officials  are  honest.  "It  is  a  matter  of  public 
record  in  some  cities  .  .  .  that  certain  police- 
men and  police  officials— other  public  offi- 
cials as  well— have  protected  bookmakers, 
prostitutes,  and  narcotics  pushers,  .  .  .  have 
favored  politicians  or  other  people  with 
■pull'  and  have  acted  in  concert  with  leaders 
of  organized  crime."'"  Bribery  is  a  vicious 
circle  in  which  the  briber  is  In  a  position  to 
make  more  demands  and  the  official  is  not 
in  a  position  to  refuse. 

Even  honest  officials  may  be  reluctant  to 
enforce  the  laws.  The  public  does  not  sup- 
port them,  they  absorb  scarce  resources, 
and  the  jail  sentence  may  be  more  harmful 
than  the  offense.  At  best  the  sentence  has 
no  effect. 

A  third  concern  is  that  cynicism  toward 
law  enforcement  and  government  generally 
is  engendered  by  ineffective  and  arbitrary 
enforcement,  the  existence  of  meaningless 
laws,  and  extensive  corruption. 
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'""Barrett.  James  K.,  "Inside  the  Mob's  Smut 
Rackets.'  Reader's  Digest.  Nov.  1973.  p.  129. 

'<'«  Rafferty.   Max.   "Crack   Down  on   the   Smut 
Kings!^  Reader  s  Digest.  Nov.  1968.  pp.  97-100. 

'"•Op.  cit..   Sheehy.    'The   Landlords  of   Hell's 
Bedroom." 
'"  Ibid. 

'"'  Op.  cit..  Pace  and  Styles,  p.  176. 
'••Op.  cit.,  Barrett. 
'••Op.  cit..  Time. 
"•Op.  cit..  Barrett. 

'"Op  cit..  Goldstein.  ■Experts  Say  .  .  .."  and 
Goldstein.  Tom.  -City  Is  Moving  with  Difficulty  to 
End  Times  Square  Pornography.^  New  York  Times. 
Nov.  2.  1975.  1.  p.  46. 
I"  Op.  cit..  Goldstein.  "Expert  Say.  .  .  ." 
""Op.  cit..  Sheehy.  'The  Landlords  of  Hell's 
Bedroom." 

"•  King.  Seth  S..    Foes  of  Pornography  Wmnmg 
a  Pew  SklrmUhes  but  Not  the  Major  Battles. "  New 
York  Times.  Nov.  28.  1975.  p.  52. 
"»  Op.  cit..  Pace  and  Styles,  p.  25. 
"•Op.  cit..  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement, p.  115. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
above  materials  demonstrate  that  or- 
ganized crime  is  very  much  involved  in 
the  pornography  traffic.  One  way  to 
help  curb  this  activity  is  to  give  Feder- 
al law  enforcement  agencies  the  addi- 
tional authority  contained  in  the 
RICO    statute.    That    is    what    my 


amendment  does,  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
think  the  amendment  is  reasonable, 
and  we  are  willing  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  informed 
that  the  distinguished  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  committee  is  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  whether  this  aunendment 
has  been  cleared  on  this  side  of  the 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  ranking  mi- 
nority member  has  accepted  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  I  have  no  objection. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2682)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  managers  of  the  bill, 
and  I  also  thank  the  able  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  permitting  me  to 
present  this  amendment. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 

I  understand  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  ready  to 
vote  on  amendment  No.  1? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  amendment  has  been  temporarily 
laid  aside.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
continue  to  lay  it  aside  and  to  call  up 
the  last  amendment  upon  which  I 
think  we  could  then  have  a  very 
prompt  vote.  That  is  amendment  No. 
2651. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Then.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  advice  of  Senators,  we  will 
return  to  the  other  three. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2651 


(Purpose;  To  maintain  the  current 
aggregate  length  of  terms  of  imprisonment) 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  265L 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THIAS)  proposes  an  amendment  numl)ered 
2651; 

On  psige  114.  between  lines  11  and  12,  add 
the  following; 

"(x)  The  Commission  shall  ensure  that 
the  guidelines  and  policy  statements  issued 
pursuant  to  the  chapter  are  not  intended  to 
increase,  nor  likely  to  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing— 

"(i)  the  aggregate  length  of  terms  of  im- 
prisonment served  by  prisoners  in  the  Fed- 
eral prison  system; 

"(ii)  the  average  term  of  imprisonment 
served  by  persons  convicted  of  Federal  of- 
fenses; or 

"(ill)  the  Inmate  population  of  the  Federal 
prison  system.". 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment.  It  merely 
attempts  to  incorporate  into  the  bill  a 
statement  of  the  intent  of  the  authors, 
just  as  simple  as  that.  Where  do  I  get 
the  language  stating  the  intent  of  the 
authors?  I  get  it  from  the  authors. 

Now.  it  will  be  obvious  from  the  date 
that  this  is  not  the  first  time  this  sub- 
ject has  been  discussed  in  the  Senate 
because  it  was  on  September  30,  1982. 
that  the  able  and  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  and  I  were  discuss- 
ing the  very  same  subject.  I  addressed 
the  Chair  and  said: 

The  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  think,  has 
served  a  very  useful  purpose  this  afternoon 
I    might    say,    parenthetically.    Mr, 
President,  as  he  does  on  many  after- 
noons  

by  stating  on  behalf  of  the  managers  of  the 
bill— and  I  hope  that  both  of  the  managers 
of  the  bill  will  concur  In  what  I  am  about  to 
say— that  It  was  not  the  intention,  or  at 
least  that  is  what  I  thought  I  heard  him 
say,  that  sentences  should  be  increased  as  a 
result  of  passage. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  tend  to  believe,  if  that  is 
the  Intention,  that  they  are  going  to  be  dis- 
appointed. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear,  overall  it  is  not  the  intention. 
There  are  increases  for  certain  violent 
crimes,  two  of  which  were  just  accepted,  one 
being  on  crimes  with  handgun. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  We  are  discussing  in  gen- 
eral that  there  should  not  be  a  general  ad- 
vance, a  general  increase,  in  the  length  of 
sentence,  which  I  think  will  happen  and 
which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  thinks 
will  not  happen.  But  I  think  it  is  of  some 
importance  that  he  has  made  that  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  managers  of  the  bill 
because  the  guidelines  commission  is  going 
to  obviously  look  at  the  Senate  processing 
for  some  direction. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  is  my  strong  conviction 
and  I  hope  they  do  read  it.  I  hope  they  do 
listen  to  it.  From  the  beginning,  from  the 
outset,  that  has  been  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  and  prior  to  that 
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tencing  policy  without  having  its 
hands  tied  by  undue  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  Congress. 

The  whole  impetus  for  sentencing 
reform  stems  from  the  fact  that 
present  sentences  are  often  dispropor- 

tinnoto     onH     iiniiict       Tt     makp.<!     litMp 


I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  him  for  saying  that  this 
amendment  does  correctly  state  the 
intention  of  the  authors  of  the  bill- 
that  is  the  important  contribution  to 
the    leeislative    history    here— and    I 


from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton).  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford). 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston).  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  InouyE).  the  Senator 
from   Massachusetts   (Mr.   Kennedy), 
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the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  want  to 
reiterate  for  the  record  that  that  is  exactly 
our  intention. 

Now.  unfortunately,  some  of  the 
conversations  reported  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  are  not  always  illu- 
minating, but  in  this  case  the  signal 
that  is  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  very  clear.  The  pending 
amendment  before  the  Senate  simply 
writes  into  the  statute  exactly  what 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  said.  It 
simply  spreads  upon  the  statute  books 
the  intent  as  he  has  described  it  in  as 
plain  and  simple  and  clear  English  as  I 
could  conceive. 

The  amendment  would  add  an  addi- 
tional instruction  to  the  sentencing 
conmiission  to  just  carry  out  the  inten- 
tion expressed  so  well  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  The  commission  would 
be  required  to  develop  guidelines 
which  are  not  intended  to  increase  nor 
likely  to  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
any  of  three  measures  of  the  popula- 
tion pressure  upon  Federal  prisons. 

The  first  measure  is  the  aggregate 
length  of  terms  of  imprisonment 
served  by  Federal  prisoners.  In  other 
words,  if  you  added  up  the  number  of 
months  served  by  all  prisoners  in  Fed- 
eral institutions,  that  number  would 
not  be  higher  after  the  inclusion  of 
the  guideline  systems  than  it  was 
before.  Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that 
some  kinds  of  prisoners  convicted  of 
some  offenses  might  serve  longer  sen- 
tences than  they  do  now.  but  that 
would  be  offset  by  decreases  in  the 
time  served  by  other  prisoners.  Obvi- 
ously, if  the  aggregate  length  of  terms 
increases,  we  will  need  to  build  more 
prisons,  because  more  prisoners  will  be 
incarcerated  for  longer  periods  than  is 
currently  the  case. 

The  second  measure  is  the  average 
term  of  imprisonment  served  by  per- 
sons convicted  of  Federal  crimes. 
There  are  several  ways  to  calculate 
averages.  The  simplest  is  just  to  take 
the  aggregate  length  of  terms  figure 
which  is  the  first  measure  and  to 
divide  it  by  th°  number  of  prisoners. 

There  may  be  more  sophisticated 
methods  of  calculating  the  average 
prison  term,  but  I  think  all  of  them 
have  in  common  the  fact  that,  if  the 
average  term  increases,  there  will  be 
pressure  on  prison  capacity  and  new 
prisons  will  be  needed. 

The  third  measure  is  perhaps  the 
simplest  one:  the  irunate  population  of 
Federal  prisons.  This  calls  for  a  com- 
parison between  the  number  of  people 
imprisoned  before  the  implementation 
of  the  guidelines  and  the  number  of 
people  imprisoned  at  an  appropriate 
point  of  comparison  after  the  guide- 
lines are  implemented.  I  need  hardly 
add  that  if  this  count  increases,  then 
once  again  more  prison  space  will  be 
needed. 

So  this  amendment  is  very  simply  di- 
rected toward  intentions  and  toward 
what   is  likely.  It  is  not  designed  to 


demand  certainty  because,  as  we  have 
discussed  already  today,  no  certainty 
is  possible  in  dealing  with  the  future. 
But  it  simply  calls  on  the  Sentencing 
Commission  to  make  sure  that  its 
guidelines  will  not  be  likely  to  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  any  of  the 
three  measures  of  prison  population 
which  I  have  just  discussed. 

In  making  that  judgment,  the  Com- 
mission will,  of  course,  make  assump- 
tions about  demographic  trends,  about 
social  conditions,  about  other  factors 
that  may  have  an  influence  on  how 
many  people  ought  to  be  incarcerated 
in  Federal  prisons  and  for  how  long. 

All  this  amendment  requires  is  that 
given  reasonable  assumptions,  the  pro- 
jected prison  population  after  the  im- 
plementation of  guidelines  is  unlikely 
to  be  higher  than  at  present,  and  that 
the  projected  aggregate  and  average 
term  of  imprisonment  are  also  not 
likely  to  increase. 

I  am  advised  that  from  a  statistical 
point  of  view,  these  projections  are  not 
difficult  to  make.  In  fact,  I  think  the 
Minnesota  Sentencing  Guidelines 
Commission  relied  very  greatly  upon 
them  in  developing  the  guidelines  in 
that  State,  which  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  would  require  the 
Sentencing  Commission  to  tailor  sen- 
tencing guidelines  and  policy  state- 
ments so  as  not  to  have  the  probable 
effect  of  increasing  either:  F^rst,  the 
aggregate  length  of  terms  of  imprison- 
ment currently  served  by  Federal  pris- 
oners: second,  the  average  term  of  im- 
prisonment currently  served  by  per- 
sons convicted  of  Federal  offenses;  or 
third,  the  current  Federal  inmate  pop- 
ulation. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment,  in  es- 
sence, attempts  to  bind  the  Commis- 
sion to  issuing  guidelines  that  will  not 
increase  aggregate  and  average  sen- 
tences to  imprisonment  and  inmate 
population  above  current  levels  re- 
gardless of  whether  such  a  scheme 
conforms  with  rational  sentencing 
policy.  The  sentencing  provisions  of 
this  bill  have  been  proposed  primarily 
because  current  sentencing  practices 
are  undisciplined  and  chaotic.  Studies 
cited  in  the  committee  report  establish 
that  the  current  system  results  in  to- 
tally unpredictable  sentencing  with 
wide  unwarranted  disparity  both  as  to 
which  defendants  will  be  sentenced  to 
any  imprisorunent  and,  if  sentenced  to 
imprisonment,  the  length  of  the  term. 
It  would  be  most  unwise  to  arbitrarily 
use  the  results  of  current  sentences 
and  inmate  population  as  an  unrea- 
soned yardstick  for  establishing  an  or- 
dered sentencing  system. 

Mr.  President,  experience  under  cur- 
rent practices  may  upon  study  reveal 
the  application  of  principles  useful  to 
the  sound  crafting  of  uniform  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  and  policy  statements. 
But  the  appropriate  approach  is.  as 


provided  in  this  bill,  to  charge  the 
Commission  with  the  duty  to  evaluate 
current  practices  and  to  make  rea- 
soned judgments  as  to  whether  it  is 
desirable  to  reach  a  similar  result 
through  guidelines. 

Mr.  President,  one  further  comment 
should  be  made  concerning  that  part 
of  the  amendment  to  limit  the  inmate 
population  of  the  Federal  prisons  to 
current  levels.  Sentencing  policy  is 
only  one  of  many  factors  that  right- 
fully affects  inmate  population.  For 
example,  success  in  solving  crimes  af- 
fects the  number  of  convictions.  Simi- 
larly, prosecution  priorities,  such  as 
shifting  the  emphasis  from  white 
collar  crime  to  serioiis  narcotics  and 
violent  offenses,  affect  the  number  of 
persons  properly  sentenced  to  imprls- 
ormient.  Again,  the  bill  approaches 
this  problem  in  a  sound  fashion  by  re- 
quiring the  Commission  to  evaluate 
the  probable  impact  of  the  new  sen- 
tencing system  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  concerning 
the  iiunate  capacity  of  the  system. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  is  unwise.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  not  adopt  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  is 
opposed  to  this  amendment.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  is  opposed  to  this 
amendment.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
is  opposed  to  this  amendment.  In  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  we  voted  15  to  1 
against  it.  The  Senator  from  Maryland 
was  the  only  Senator  who  voted  for  it. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeat- 
ed by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  bar  the  guidelines  from 
increasing  the  aggregate  of  current 
prison  terms  should  be  opposed.  It  is 
far  too  rigid. 

The  bill  already  requires  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  to  take  the  capac- 
ity of  the  prison  system,  as  well  as 
that  of  other  parts  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  into  account  in  promulgat- 
ing the  guidelines.  However,  rather 
than  lock  the  Sentencing  Commission 
into  current  practice,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  Commission  should  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning changing  that  capacity,  if  the 
capacity  of  the  system  would  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  guidelines. 

Any  responsible  Sentencing  Conunis- 
sion  is  going  to  take  the  capacity  of 
the  system  into  account  in  promulgat- 
ing guidelines.  The  Commission 
should  not,  however,  be  locked  into 
current  practice  if  it  finds  that  the 
practice  does  not  adequately  serve  the 
purpose  of  sentencing.  This  is  not  to 
suggest  that  we  amticipate  that  guide- 
lines will  cause  and  increase  in  the  de- 
mands on  the  prison  system  or  other 
parts  of  the  criminal  justice  system;  it 
is  only  to  suggest  that  the  Sentencing 
Commission  should  be  able  to  recom- 
mend guidelines  that  reflect  its  best 
judgment  regarding  appropriate  sen- 
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tencing  policy  without  having  its 
hands  tied  by  undue  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  Congress. 

The  whole  impetus  for  sentencing 
reform  stems  from  the  fact  that 
present  sentences  are  often  dispropor- 
tionate and  unjust.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  lock  in  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission to  the  average  sentences  of 
the  present  system  rather  than  to 
allow  the  Commission  to  improve  sen- 
tencing. Congress,  of  course,  need  not 
approve  the  Commission's  guidelines. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  respond  briefly  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  regarding  his  amend- 
ment. 

Although  this  amendment  affects 
the  intent  of  Congress,  it  is  impossible 
to  predict  with  certainty  whether  or 
not  the  prison  population  will  increase 
at  any  time  in  the  future  because  of 
these  new  guidelines.  For  example, 
what  if  there  is  a  sudden  large  in- 
crease in  terrorist  activities?  What  if 
there  is  a  sudden  large  increase,  such 
as  we  had  in  the  1960's,  with  respect  to 
violence  on  campuses,  or  any  number 
of  things  that  are  affected  by  trends 
that  occur  in  this  country? 

Should  persons,  for  example,  who 
are  involved  in  terrorist  activities— and 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
making  a  comparison  between  terror- 
ism and  what  happened  on  the  cam- 
ouses  in  the  1960's.  because  that  is 
where  I  was  in  the  1960s— should 
those  persons  who  otherwise  would  be 
imprisoned  be  released  to  accommo- 
date terrorists  because  there  is  an 
influx  of  terrorism? 

If  the  new  guidelines,  on  their  face, 
would  result  in  a  net  increase  in  the 
prison  population,  Congress  could 
reject  them  and  ask  the  Sentencing 
Commission  to  draft  new  ones,  more  in 
line  with  congressional  intent,  and 
Co.ngress  could  face  up  to  the  issue  of 
what  it  is  going  to  do  about  prison 
size. 

The  amendment,  though  well-in- 
tended, is  too  vague.  Prom  what  point 
in  time  will  aggregate  terms  or  average 
terms  be  determined?  Does  inmate 
population  include  persons  detained  in 
State  institutions,  in  halfway  houses, 
or  on  furlough? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  consistency 
to  all  the  amendments  the  Senator 
has  offered.  If  you  accept  his  basic 
premise,  they  all  have  compelling  rea- 
sons to  be  adopted.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  basic  premise  on  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  is  proceeding  is 
that  sound,  which  is  that,  automatical- 
ly, prison  population  will  increase  and 
that  this  lack  of  discretion  on  the  part 
of  the  judges  will  produce  this  hemor- 
rhaging new  statistic. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  yes.  It  is  true  that  I 
fight  alone,  but  I  fight  on. 


I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  him  for  saying  that  this 
amendment  does  correctly  state  the 
intention  of  the  authors  of  the  bill- 
that  is  the  important  contribution  to 
the  legislative  history  here— and  I 
hope  Congress  will  adopt  it  in  that 
light. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second  on  the  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  table 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  make  the  same  re- 
quest on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second  on  the 
motion  to  table?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  I  will  vote  in  favor  of 
the  Thurmond  motion  to  table  the 
Mathias  amendment.  However.  I 
would  have  voted  against  the  Thur- 
mond motion  to  table  the  amendment 
if  it  had  been  phrased  in  neutral 
terms.  If  the  amendment  had  stated 
that  it  was  not  the  Congress  intent  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  Federal 
prison  population  in  implementing 
sentencing  reform,  it  would  have  been 
consistent  with  the  primary  purpose 
of  title  II  of  S.  1762— to  eliminate  dis- 
parity in  sentencing  at  the  Federal 
level.» 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DtJRENBERGER).  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kasten).  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NicKLES),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Kasten),  would  vote  "yea". 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini).  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  BtJMPERS),  the  Senator 


from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  iNOUYfe).  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  are  neces- 
sarily absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  76, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

CRollcall  Vote  No.  3  Leg.] 
YEAS-76 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Annstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Benlsen 

Biden 

Bingaraan 

Boren 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

East 

Evans 

Exon 

Gam 


Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Cranston 

DeConcini 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Ford 


Glenn 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Helms 

HoUings 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Lautenberg 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Meicher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nunn 

NAYS-i 
Mathias 

NOT  VOTING-23 


Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sasser 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 

Zorlnsky 


Goldwater 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jepsen 

Kassebaum 

Kasien 


Kermedy 

Long 

Sickles 

Percy 

Sarbanes 

Stennis 

Trible 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
state  for  the  majority  leader  that 
there  will  be  no  further  votes  this 
evening. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Judiciary  Committee  traveled  to 
Burlington,  Vt.,  for  a  hearing  on  rural 
crime  in  1982, 1  called  violent  crime  ev- 
eryone's nightmare.  It  still  is.  Almost 
one-third  of  American  households  are 
victimized  by  crime  each  year,  and  the 
national  bill  for  this  rampage  amounts 
to  $125  billion  or  more.  According  to  a 
recent  magazine  survey,  a  majority  of 
Americans  are  afraid  to  walk  in  some 
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areas  within  1  mile  of  their  own 
homes. 

In  Vermont,  as  in  the  rest  of  rural 
America,  the  problems  are  even  more 
acute.  Statistics  show  that  rural  crime 
has  risen  faster  in  the  last  decade  than 
urban  crime,  and  yet  relatively  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  rural 
crime  problem  by  Congress.  If  this  has 
been  the  year  for  action  in  Congress  to 
deal  with  the  effects  of  crime  on  our 
lives  and  our  culture,  it  is  also  the  year 
of  the  shrunken  budget  and  the  tight- 
ened belt.  I  have  deep  concerns  about 
the  collision  of  these  laudable  goals. 
Law  enforcement  is  one  area  where 
government  is  indispensable,  and 
where  even  the  appearance  of  backing 
away  from  the  war  on  crime  can  have 
the  effect  of  a  major  retreat. 

Any  retreat  from  rural  law  enforce- 
ment can  mean  not  only  dramatic  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  crime  to  society 
and  goverriment.  but  a  tragic  change 
in  the  quality  of  rural  life. 

The  training  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  is  the  cornerstone  of  the 
fight  against  rural  crime,  and  training 
is  principally  a  responsibility  of  State 
and  local  jurisdictions,  not  the  Federal 
Government.  But  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  an  important  role  to  play  in 
providing  financial  and  other  support 
to  local  training  efforts.  Building  the 
apparatus  of  enforcement  and  a  cli- 
mate of  safety  and  civility  in  our  com- 
munities takes  years  of  planning  and 
continued  nurturing.  Once  gone  they 
will  take  a  very  long  time  to  restore. 

The  rural  crime  amendment  to  S. 
1762  is  a  modest  but  important  step 
forward.  It  amends  the  Justice  Assist- 
ance title  of  the  bill— title  VI— to  focus 
national  attention  on  the  problems  of 
rural  crime  in  four  specific  areas: 

First.  One  of  the  problems  in  com- 
bating rural  crime  is  identifying  it  as  a 
specific  problem  requiring  specific 
strategies  and  resources.  The  rural 
crime  amendment  would  identify  and 
specify  rural  crime  as  a  specific  target 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Justice, 
which  is  established  in  title  VI— Jus- 
tice Assistance— and  which  is  directed 
in  part  C  to  provide  and  encourage  re- 
search and  demonstration  grants. 

Second.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  and 
treat  the  problems  of  rural  crime  with- 
out comprehensive  information  about 
the  problem.  This  is  a  point  that  was 
stressed  in  our  Vermont  hearing. 
There  have  been  some  useful  studies 
in  the  paist.  but  they  have  served  to 
demonstrate  the  need  for  ongoing  and 
comprehensive  data  about  rural  crime, 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  needs  of 
State  and  local  justice  systems.  The 
rural  crime  amendment  would  require 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  which 
is  established  in  part  D  of  title  VI.  to 
compile,  analyze,  and  publish  national 
statistics  concerning  rural  crime,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  other  categories  of  crimi- 
nal problems  presently  enumerated. 


Third.  In  addition  to  identification 
and  study,  the  rural  crime  amendment 
would  seek  to  fund  a  certain  number 
of  programs  and  projects  that  would 
translate  learning  into  action.  Part  E 
of  title  VI  established  a  Bureau  of  Jus- 
tice program,  which  makes  grants  to 
States  for  specified  purposes.  The 
rural  crime  amendment  would  estab- 
lish a  new  category  for  grant-eligible 
programs  or  projects,  to  "provide 
training,  technical  assistance,  and  pro- 
grams to  assist  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement authorities  in  rural  areas  in 
combating  crime,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  violent  crime,  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  crime  prevention." 

Fourth.  In  response  to  almost  every 
witness  at  our  Vermont  hearing  on 
rural  crime,  part  L  of  title  VI  provides 
for  FBI  training  of  State  and  local 
criminal  justice  personnel.  This  train- 
ing effort  does  not  duplicate  the  pro- 
grams initiated  under  part  E.  which 
are  designed  to  help  the  States  and 
local  government  units  to  set  up  pro- 
grams of  proven  effectiveness,  using 
resources  specified  in  the  program. 
Part  L  seeks  to  directly  transfer  FBI 
skill  and  know-how  to  State  and  local 
justice  officials  who  are  already  in- 
volved in  the  fight  against  rural  crime. 
While  rural  areas  are  already  eligible 
for  FBI  training  assistance  under  part 
L,  the  rural  crime  amendment  focuses 
the  training  effort  on  the  "effective 
use  of  regional  resources  and  improv- 
ing coordination  among  criminal  jus- 
tice personnel  in  different  areas  and  in 
different  levels  of  government." 

I  believe  that  in  sparse  population 
areas,  justice  officials  must  make  max- 
imum use  of  regional  capabilities  to 
combat  certain  problems  that  might 
exceed  the  reach  of  local  enforcement 
authorities  from  time  to  time.  For  the 
same  reason,  high  levels  of  coordina- 
tion are  essential. 

The  rural  crime  amendment  has 
wide  bipartisan  support  and  is  long 
overdue.  I  urge  its  adoption  by  all  of 
my  colleagues,  rural  and  urban.  Crime 
anywhere  hurts  all  of  us  everywhere. 
A  gain  against  rural  crime  will  benefit 
all  Americans. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
great  appreciation  to  Senators  Laxalt, 
Thurmond,  and  Biden  for  their  great 
help  on  this  amendment.  Their  com- 
ments were  invaluable  and  their  coop- 
eration in  bringing  the  amendment  to 
the  floor  was  much  appreciated  by 
this  Senator. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Caucus  and  cosponsor  to  S.  1762. 
I  want  to  applaud  the  hard  work  and 
leadership  of  Senator  Thurmond.  Sen- 
ator Biden,  and  Senator  Laxalt.  This 
major  law  enforcement  initiative  de- 
serves the  strong  support  of  the 
Senate. 

Epidemic  levels  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  related  violent  crime  threaten  to 
cripple    our    youth    and    our    Nation, 


unless  we  take  action  now.  For  too 
long  law  enforcement  has  been  out- 
manned,  outspent.  and  outgunned  by 
drug  traffickers. 

Last  year.  Senator  Thad  Cochran 
and  I  held  an  investigative  hearing 
into  gulf  coast  drug  interdiction.  This 
joint  hearing  of  the  Senate  Drug  En- 
forcement Caucus  and  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense revealed  shocking  facts  related 
to  the  role  of  organized  crime  in  drug 
trafficking. 

Mississippi  Bureau  of  Narcotics  Di- 
rector Tom  Dial  presented  the  Biloxi, 
Miss.,  hearing  with  a  partial  list  of  a 
drug  operation's  "standing  orders"  his 
office  confiscated  during  one  of  their 
investigations.  It  directed: 

Very  little  drinking,  and  no  drugs  al- 
lowed during  the  course  of  a  job. 

Two  workers  per  room.  Rooms  are 
preregistered  by  a  female  advance 
worker. 

No  telephone  calls  allowed  from  the 
motel  room.  Calls  must  be  made  on  a 
pay  telephone  at  least  5  miles  from 
t>oth  the  model  and  the  jot)site.  Con- 
tact with  family  will  be  through  a 
message  service. 

Eat  all  meals  away  from  the  motel. 

Top  off  the  gas  tank  at  every  stop  en 
route. 

Carry  $500  petty  cash. 

He  indicated  that  drug  smugglers 
have  Mississippi  law  enforcement  out- 
funded,  outequipped  and  outstaffed. 

"The  entire  budget  of  the  Gulfport 
Police  Department  is  $2.1  Million." 
said  its  acting  chief,  Hayward  Har- 
grove. "But  one  drug  operation  can 
net  $40  million." 

Reform  of  our  criminal  justice  laws 
are  desperately  needed  now. 

Narcotic  traffickers  consider  the 
present  bail  bond  requirements  to  be  a 
cost  of  doing  business.  In  May  1983.  a 
kingpin  of  major  underground  organi- 
zation was  arrested  for  smuggling  mar- 
ihuana. The  Government  requested  $1 
million  bail.  The  bail,  however  was  set 
at  only  $50,000.  The  suspect  posted 
bail,  and  fled. 

In  April  1983.  a  man  who  controlled 
several  drug  trafficking  operations  was 
delivering  hundreds  of  pounds  of  mari- 
huana from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Southeastern  United  States.  He  was 
making  between  $250,000  and  $500,000 
a  month.  He  was  arrested  and  bail  was 
set  at  $21  million.  Bail  was  later  re- 
duced to  $10  million,  and  then  to 
$500,000.  The  man  posted  bail,  fled 
and  is  still  at  large. 

In  February  1983.  two  people  were 
arrested  in  Miami  for  possession  of  20 
kilograms  of  cocaine.  The  Government 
recommended  that  each  be  held  on  $5 
million  bail.  A  bail  of  only  $500,000 
was  set  for  one.  The  suspect  posted 
bail,  fled  and  is  still  at  large.  The  rec- 
ommendation was  followed  for  the 
other  suspect,  however.  He  did  remain 
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in  jail,  was  convicted,  and  is  now  serv- 
ing a  prison  term. 

In  recent  years,  this  Nation  has  been 
plagued  by  an  outbreak  of  crime  un- 
paralleled in  our  history  and  un- 
equaled  in  any  other  free  society. 

The  pemiciousness  of  crime  in 
America  has  been  fostered  of  late  by 
two  interrelated  developments.  Crime 
has  become  increasingly  organized  and 
sophisticated.  And  organized  crime  has 
l)ecome  especially  lucrative  because  of 
the  enormous  market  for  illicit  drugs. 
Drugs  and  organized  crime  have  com- 
bined to  wreak  havoc  on  our  communi- 
ties and  our  lives.  The  combination  of 
drug  trafficking  and  organized  crime 
represents  the  most  serious  crime 
problem  facing  this  country  today.  Di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  it  threatens  each 
person  and  institution  in  this  country. 
It  threatens  the  fabric  of  society— and 
the  gown  of  public  integrity. 

In  1983,  illicit  retail  drug  sales  are 
estimated  to  total  more  than  $100  bil- 
lion, an  increase  of  about  100  percent 
from  1977.  To  give  you  a  little  perspec- 
tive, in  1980,  illicit  drug  sales  were 
about  equal  to  the  combined  profits  of 
America's  500  largest  industrial  corpo- 
rations. It  is.  however,  organized  crime 
that  reaps  the  overwhelming  bulk  of 
these  profits  and  more,  because  drugs 
are  just  one  of  the  businesses  of  orga- 
nized crime.  And  no  taxes  were  paid  on 
these  enormous  sums. 

On  a  human  level,  the  drug  problem 
caused  by  organized  crime  is  even 
more  staggering.  Drugs  victimize  not 
only  addicts,  but  also  those  whom  ad- 
dicts assault,  rob,  and  burglarize  to 
obtain  the  large  sums  of  money  they 
need  to  feed  their  drug  habit.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  drug  trafficking  spawns 
an  unbelievable  amount  of  related 
crime.  One  recent  study  demonstrated 
that  over  an  11-year  period,  some  243 
addicts  committed  about  one-half  mil- 
lion crimes— an  average  of  2,000  crimes 
each  or  a  crime  every  other  day— just 
to  support  their  habits.  In  fact,  half  of 
all  jail  and  prison  inmates  regularly 
used  drugs  before  committing  their  of- 
fenses. According  to  a  very  recent 
Rand  study,  addicted  offenders  in  my 
home  State,  for  example,  committed 
nearly  nine  times  as  many  property 
crimes  each  year  than  did  nonaddicted 
offenders. 

The  drug  trafficking  that  creates 
these  other  crimes  is  itself  organized 
crime.  Large-scale  drug  dealers  must 
organize  their  operations.  They  obtain 
the  illicit  substances,  or  the  rights  to 
the  substances,  overseas.  In  many 
cases,  they  make  payoffs  to  foreign  of- 
ficials so  that  their  "foreign  oper- 
ations divisions"  run  smoothly.  They 
arrange  for  the  processing  of  drugs 
overseas— the  making  of  poppy  into 
heroin,  the  making  of  coca  into  co- 
caine—and they  develop  operations  to 
smuggle  the  product  into  this  country. 
Within  our  border,  the  drug  dealers 
have  set  up  elaborate  enterprises  for 


cutting  the  pure  imported  drugs  and 
distributing  them  over  wide  geographi- 
cal areas. 

And  the  organization  does  not  stop 
there.  Drug  money  is  laundered 
through  legitimate  businesses  set  up 
as  "fronts"  for  drug  dealers.  The  prof- 
its are  then  plowed  back  into  the  drug 
business,  just  as  in  a  legitimate  major 
enterprise.  Increasingly,  some  of  the 
profits  are  actually  invested  in  legiti- 
mate businesses,  including  real  estate 
in  Florida,  restaurants  in  California, 
and  other  businesses  across  the 
Nation. 

The  popular  notion  that  the  syndi- 
cate—or traditional  organized  crime- 
stays  out  of  drugs  is  simply  not  true. 
Many  of  the  syndicate's  families  have 
developed  elaborate  drug  trafficking 
networks.  Virtually  every  one  of  them 
is  involved  in  drug  trafficking  in  one 
way  or  another. 

By  achieving  the  amendment  of  the 
posse  comitatus  law.  we  have  been 
able  to  utilize  the  military's  re- 
sources—and its  tracking  and  intelli- 
gence capabilities— in  the  fight  against 
drug  traffickers.  Through  amiend- 
ments  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act,  more 
crucial  information  is  more  readily 
available  to  law  enforcement— and 
more  tax  cases  are  possible  against 
drug  dealers  and  organized  crime. 

S.  1762,  the  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act.  is  desperately  needed 
now,  as  a  tool  against  drug  traffickers 
and  organized  crime.  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  passing  this 
important  law  enforcement  initiative. 
We  must  become  a  nation  with  zero 
tolerance  for  illegal  drugs  and  narcot- 
ics traffickers. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
wish  to  thank  my  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Thurmond)  for  his  outstand- 
ing leadership  in  the  area  of  crime 
control  and  for  bringing  S.  1762,  the 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1983.  to  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
also  wish  to  thank  my  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Biden)  for  his  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  this  area  and  for  the  fine  work 
which  he  has  done  on  this  legislation. 
As  former  chairman  and  current 
rsmking  member  of  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 
I  have  seen  firsthand  the  serious  crime 
problem  facing  our  Nation.  Hearings 
we  have  conducted  vividly  described 
and  portrayed  the  problems  created  by 
drug  trafficking,  mob  violence,  and 
labor  racketeering. 

In  the  last  Congress,  many  of  us  in 
the  Senate  introduced  tough  legisla- 
tion designed  to  deal  with  such  nation- 
wide problems  as  organized  crime,  nar- 
cotics trafficking,  juvenile  justice, 
arson,  and  sentencing  reform.  Many  of 
these  proposals  passed  the  Senate  in 
the  Violent  Crime  and  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Improvement  Act  of  1982.  which 
was  introduced  by  Senators  Thurmond 


and  Biden,  and  which  I  cosponsored. 
Several  of  the  proposals  contained  in 
that  legislation  were  also  passed  by 
the  House  as  amendments  to  H.R. 
3963  in  the  final  hours  of  the  97th 
Congress  but  were  vetoed  by  President 
Reagan  on  January  14,  1983. 

In  this  Congress,  I  have  joined  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Chiles,  in  introducing  S.  117.  the 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1983.  Many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  legislation  now 
before  us.  including  those  provisions 
affecting  contract  murder,  protection 
of  the  families  of  Federal  officers,  bail 
reform  and  sentencing  reform,  are 
identical  or  similar  to  those  previously 
included  by  Senator  Chiles  and  I  in 
S.  117.  On  June  20,  1983,  the  Senate 
passed  the  Labor-Management  Rack- 
eteering Act  of  1983,  a  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced, in  order  to  combat  the  prob- 
lem of  labor  union  corruption.  I  am 
pleased  that  S.  1762  also  contains 
many  of  the  key  provisions  of  that 
bill.  In  the  last  Congress.  I  introduced 
a  bill  designed  to  reform  the  insanity 
defense.  I  am  also  pleased  to  see  sever- 
al of  the  key  provisions  of  that  bill  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation. 

We  all  agree  that  Congress  must 
take  action  to  combat  crime  in  Amer- 
ica. Crime  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  our 
Nation.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that, 
according  to  the  latest  statistics  re- 
leased by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, the  crime  rate  was  down  3 
percent  in  1982.  However,  the  bad 
news  is,  even  with  the  decrease,  seri- 
ous crime  is  up  15  percent  over  1978 
and  47  percent  higher  than  a  decade 
ago.  In  1982,  there  were  12.9  million 
serious  crimes  in  our  country. 

One  significant  result  of  the  crime 
epidemic  is  the  paralyzing  affect  that 
it  has  on  the  American  people.  Citi- 
zens of  this  country  are  virtually  being 
held  prisoner  in  their  own  homes  by 
criminals  who  operate  in  the  streets 
with  impunity  and  with  little  or  no 
fear  of  arrest  or  punishment.  This  is 
particularly  true  for  those  citizens 
who  live  in  the  inner  cities,  which  in- 
cludes a  great  many  of  our  elderly  and 
m.inority  citizens.  A  5-minute  drive 
through  this  very  city,  the  Capital  of 
this  great  Nation,  reveals  this  shock- 
ing truth:  honest  citizens  have  had  to 
bolt  iron  bars  over  their  doors  and 
windows  for  protection  from  crime. 
We  seem  to  have  reached  a  complete 
reversal  in  our  society:  The  law-abid- 
ing citizens  lock  themselves  behind 
bars  and  the  criminals  freely  roam  our 
streets.  It  is  as  if  we  have  been  con- 
quered by  an  evading  army. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  Read- 
er's Digest  and  Gallup  indicated  that 
13  percent  of  all  Americans  and  31 
percent  of  women  living  in  central 
cities  are  afraid  to  walk  in  their  own 
neighborhoods  during  daylight  hours. 
The  same  survey  found  that  approxi- 
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mately  50  percent  of  all  individuals  are 
afraid  to  walk  their  own  neighborhood 
streets  at  night. 

It  is  true  that  over  90  percent  of  all 
crime  committed  in  the  United  States 
falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  State 
and  local  law  enforcement,  including  a 
large  part  of  violent  street  crime.  It  is 
estimated  by  the  FBI  that,  on  the  av- 
erage, a  murder  is  committed  in  the 
United  States  every  24  minutes,  a 
home  burglarized  every  10  seconds  and 
a  woman  raped  every  7  minutes.  Based 
upon  these  figures,  it  can  be  estimated 
that  in  terms  of  human  suffering,  over 
42,000  people  were  killed,  over  150.000 
women  raped  and  over  6  million  homes 
burglarized  during  the  97th  Congress. 
By  and  large,  these  crimes  are  beyond 
our  direct  reach  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  But  they  are  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  constituents 
who  are  in  fact  the  daily  victims  of 
this  criminal  activity. 

At  the  same  time,  organized  crime 
flourishes  as  an  interstate  network  of 
criminal  activity  which,  in  some  areas 
of  our  country,  control  entire  indus- 
tries. The  illegal  narcotics  trade  now 
does  as  much  business  in  the  United 
States  as  Exxon,  the  largest  U.S.  cor- 
poration. Organized  crime  and  drug 
trafficking  are  problems  which  we  can 
and  must  directly  address  in  the 
Chamber.  And  as  we  do,  we  will  see 
that  we  have  had  an  impact  on  burgla- 
ry and  murder  and  many  of  the  other 
crimes  which  occur  in  our  Nation.  Or- 
ganized crime  and  drug  traffickers 
spawn  much  of  the  violent  crime 
which  now  infects  our  streets.  A 
recent  study,  which  has  become  all  to 
familiar,  found  that  over  an  11-year 
period  237  addicts  were  responsible  for 
over  a  half  a  million  crimes. 

We  can  and  must  address  this  most 
serious  problem  by  taking  action  in 
several  areas.  Specifically,  we  can  and 
must  address  the  areas  of  bail  and  sen- 
tencing reform.  We  must  reform  the 
insanity  defense  and  the  procedures 
whereby  moneys  and  properties  of 
criminal  enterprises  are  forfeited  to 
the  United  States.  We  also  must  ad- 
dress labor  racketeering,  certain  vio- 
lent crimes  and  certain  nonviolent  se- 
rious offenses.  The  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1983  does  ad- 
dress these  and  other  issues  in  a  most 
forthright  manner  and  deserves  our 
support. 

Crime  is  not  a  partisan  question. 
This  is  a  bipartisan  question  which  af- 
fects all  of  our  constituents.  Certainly, 
while  we  are  struggling  over  many 
controversial  items  in  many  diverse 
areas,  we  should  pause  and  attempt  to 
come  together  on  this  important  pack- 
age of  criminal  law  reforms.  In  doing 
so,  we  can  help  turn  the  tide  against 
the  crime  wage  which  today  continues 
to  afflict  our  people. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2330 

(Purpose:  To  clarify   the  responsibility  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  detect,  inves- 
tigate, and  refer  civil  and  criminal  viola- 
tions of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  and  related  federal  laws) 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment    to    this    Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1983  that  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides.  I  send  it  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator   from   Maryland   will   be   set 
aside. 
The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.   Nhnn) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2330. 

On  page  313.  line  1.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  section 
506  of  title  I  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C. 
1136)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "In  order" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Coordination  with  Otheh  Agencies 
AND  Departments.— In  order". 

(b)  Such  section  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

(b)  Responsibility  for  Detecting  and  In- 
vestigating Civil  and  Criminal  Violations 
or  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  and  Related  Federal  Laws.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  have  the  responsibility  suid  au- 
thority to  detect  and  investigate  and  refer, 
where  appropriate,  civil  and  criminal  viola- 
tions related  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  other  related  Federal  laws,  including 
the  detection,  investigation,  and  appropriate 
referrals  of  related  violations  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  preclude  other 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  from  detecting 
and  investigating  civil  and  criminal  viola- 
tions of  this  title  and  other  related  Federal 
laws.". 

(c)  The  title  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"COORDINATION  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  AGEN- 
CIES ENFORCING  EMPLOYEE  RETIREMENT 
INCOME  SECURITY  ACT  AND  RELATED  FEDERAL 
LAWS". 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today,  joined  by  Senators  Hatch. 
RuDMAN.  Chiles.  Nickles.  Roth,  Ken- 
nedy, DeConcini.  Stennis,  Johnston, 
Pryor.  HoixiNGS,  and  East,  to  offer 
amendment  No.  2330  to  title  VIII  of  S. 
1762.  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1983.  Title  VIII  of  that  bill 
deals  with  the  critical  problem  of 
labor  racketeering.  Designed  to  assist 
law  enforcement  in  their  efforts 
against  labor-management  racketeer- 
ing, that  title  is  identical,  with  one  ex- 
ception, to  the  Labor-Management 
Racketeering  Act,  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced as  S.  1785  in  the  last  Congress 
and  again  as  S.  336  on  February  1. 
1983.  Approved  by  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee 
during  both  Congresses,  that  bill 
passed  the  Senate  without  opposition 
on  three  separate  occasions:  twice 
during  the  last  Congress  and  again  on 
June  20.  1983.  It  is  now  pending  before 
the   House   Subconunittee   on   Labor- 


Management  Relations  and  is  today 
again  before  the  Senate  in  the  form  of 
title  VIII  of  the  comprehensive  crime 
bill. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  Senator  Hatch,  as  chairman  of 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Kennedy,  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  that  committee, 
and  Senator  Nickles,  as  chairman  of 
the  Labor  Subcommittee,  for  their 
work  on  the  Labor-Management  Rack- 
eteering Act.  including  this  amend- 
ment. I  also  want  to  thank  Senator 
Roth,  Senator  Chiles,  and  Senator 
RuDKiAN  for  their  work  with  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions in  the  hearings  on  which  this 
legislation  was  based. 

The  provisions  on  labor-manage- 
ment racketeering  attempt  to  remedy 
serious  problems  concerning  the  infil- 
tration of  some  unions  and  some  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  by  corrupt  offi- 
cials who  have  no  real  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  the  honest  rank-and-file 
union  members  they  pretend  to  repre- 
sent. Those  problems  were  graphically 
illustrated  in  public  hearings  on  water- 
front corruption  before  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
in  February  1981.  The  legislative  pro- 
posals in  title  VIII  are  a  direct  result 
of  those  hearings.  As  ranking  minority 
member  and  former  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  direct  an  extensive  staff  investiga- 
tion of  criminal  activity  within  both 
the  International  Longshoremen's  As- 
sociation, the  ILA,  and  the  American 
shipping  industry. 

The  hearings  followed  a  very  exten- 
sive investigation  of  the  waterfront 
and  the  corruption  on  the  waterfront 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  FBI.  They  did  a  superb  job. 

In  1975,  the  Justice  Department 
launched  a  nationwide  investigation  of 
racketeering  on  our  waterfronts.  This 
sweeping  inquiry  culminated  in  the 
criminal  convictions  of  more  than  100 
high-level  ILA  officials  and  shipping 
company  executives.  These  persons 
were  charged  with  a  variety  of  of- 
fenses ranging  from  violating  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  extortion,  payoffs, 
kickbacks,  threats,  intimidation,  ob- 
struction of  justice,  and  income  tax 
evasion. 

Spurred  by  the  success  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice's  UNIRAC  investi- 
gation, the  subconunittee  staff  inter- 
viewed numerous  witnesses  and  re- 
viewed countless  other  items  of  evi- 
dence in  order  to  convey  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  an  accurate  portrait  of  the 
American  waterfront  in  the  I980's. 
That  portrait,  as  presented  in  2  weeks 
of  hearings  in  February  1981,  is,  un- 
fortunately, a  dismal  one.  Witness 
after  witness  described  the  struggle 
for  economic  survival  in  some  ports 
which  are  riddled  with  a  pervasive  pat- 


tern of  kickbacks  and  illegal  payoffs  to 
union  officials. 

Our  hearings  provided  compelling 
evidence  of  the  corrupt  influence  of 
organized  crime  in  labor-management 
relations.  Clearly,  the  vast  majority  of 
union  officers,  employee  benefit  plan 
officials,  and  rank-and-file  union  mem- 
bers are  honest,  hard-working,  law- 
abiding  citizens.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, our  hearings  have  shown  that  a 
small  group  of  parasites  have  fastened 
themselves  onto  the  body  of  the  labor 
movement.  These  parasites  are  per- 
verting the  true  interests  of  the  union 
members  they  claim  to  represent 
through  a  pattern  of  payoffs  and  ex- 
tortion. The  Labor-Management  Rack- 
eteering Act  provides  the  extra  assist- 
ance needed  for  unions  to  rid  them- 
selves finally  of  those  corrupt  officials 
who  are  motivated  not  by  the  welfare 
of  the  American  worker  but  by  their 
own  greed. 

As  included  in  title  VIII  of  the  crime 
bill  now  before  us,  this  legislation  will 
increase  criminal  penalties  for  illegal 
payoffs  and  kickbacks  in  violation  of 
the  Taft-Harley  Act  and  will  prohibit 
immediately  upon  conviction  of  cer- 
tain crimes  persons  from  holding  cer- 
tain union  and  management  positions. 
Both  of  those  provisions  have  passed 
the  Senate  on  three  previous  occasions 
and  have  been  included  in  title  VIII  of 
the  crime  package  which  is  before  us 
today. 

In  previously  passing  the  Labor- 
Management  Racketeering  Act,  the 
Senate  also  approved  amendment  No. 
2330,  which  I  now  offer,  and  which  is 
not  included  in  the  crime  bill  now 
before  us.  The  amendment,  which  pre- 
viously passed  in  the  Senate  as  the 
final  section  of  both  S.  1785  and  S. 
336,  is  designed  to  clarify  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  responsibilities  to  in- 
vestigate and  refer  allegations  of 
criminal  activity.  The  need  for  this 
amendment  has  been  clearly  estab- 
lished in  Senate  hearings  before  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations, the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  and  the  Labor  Sub- 
committee. 

I  might  also  point  out  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  been  previously  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  three  occasions,  this 
amendment,  as  part  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Racketeering  Act,  has  had 
the  strong  and  enthusiastic  support  of 
a  wide  range  of  interests.  The  Labor- 
Management  Racketeering  Act  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Lane  Kirkland  of  the  AFL-CIO,  as 
well  as  George  Lehr  of  the  Teamsters 
Central  States  pension  fund. 

Of  particular  note  was  Lane  Kirk- 
land's  endorsement  of  the  bill  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  in  Octo- 
ber 1981  and  his  written  testimony 
submitted  to  the  House  Subcommittee 
on    Labor-Management    Relations    of 


the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  December  1982.  We  have 
worked  very  closely  with  Mr.  Kirkland 
as  well  as  Larry  Gold  of  the  AFL-CIO 
on  this  legislation.  Their  cooperation 
and  support  have  undoubtedly  added 
significantly  to  the  merits  of  these 
proposals  and  greatly  increased  the 
prospects  of  final  enactment  into  law. 
This  amendment  clearly  delineates 
the  responsibility  and  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  actively  and 
effectively  investigate  and  refer  for 
prosecution  criminal  activities  relating 
to  union  or  employee  benefit  plan  cor- 
ruption. This  provision  responds  to 
the  evidence  which  we  found  in  our  in- 
vestigations that,  although  the  Labor 
Department  is  often  active  in  proceed- 
ing with  civil  actions  to  enforce  Feder- 
al law,  there  has  been  in  the  past  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  as  to  whether 
it  should  or  even  could  engage  in 
criminal  investigations  and  referrals. 

As  but  one  example,  we  found  that 
under  past  leadership,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  had  intentionally  deem- 
phasized  the  criminal  aspects  of  its  in- 
quiry into  the  management  of  the 
Teamsters  Central  States  pension 
fund.  As  a  result,  we  found  that  per- 
sons who  allegedly  defrauded  the  fund 
would  never  be  properly  investigated. 

Moreover,  this  amendment  speaks  to 
the  many  witnesses  who,  during  our 
hearings,  testified  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  had  failed  in  other  in- 
vestigations to  act  against  labor  rack- 
eteering on  the  waterfront  and  else- 
where. 

In  1981,  we  heard  from  both  Federal 
prosecutors  and  the  FBI  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  had  taken  no  role 
in  the  fight  against  criminal  corrup- 
tion on  the  New  York/New  Jersey  wa- 
terfront. A  Federal  prosecutor  told  us 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  had 
simply  not  addressed  the  problem  of 
waterfront  corruption  in  south  Flori- 
da. The  chief  investigator  of  the  State 
attorney's  office  in  Dade  County  told 
us  that  no  Federal  agency,  including 
the  Department  of  Labor,  was  then 
monitoring  criminal  corruption  on  the 
Miami  waterfront.  A  witness,  convict- 
ed in  the  UNIRAC  investigation  and 
familiar  with  the  scope  of  labor  rack- 
eteering, suggested  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment, given  its  failure  to  act  in 
the  area,  should  be  abolished. 

Faced  with  our  criticism  on  the  past 
lack  of  effort  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, Secretary  Donovan  assured  our 
subcommittee,  in  his  November  1981 
testimony,  of  a  more  active  enforce- 
ment role  by  the  Department  in  the 
future.  In  keeping  with  the  Secretary's 
statement,  the  Department  has,  in 
fact,  vigorously  pursued  the  outstand- 
ing civil  litigation  in  the  Teamsters 
Central  States  pension  and  health  and 
welfare  funds  investigations,  suihieving 
substantial  settlements  in  some  of 
those  cases  and  the  imposition  of  a  ju- 
dicially   enforced    consent    decree    to 


monitor  future  asset  management  in 
the  pension  fund.  I  commend  those  ef- 
forts and  am  hopeful  that  this  type  of 
strong  enforcement  effort  will  contin- 
ue in  the  future.  In  the  criminal 
arena,  I  am  equally  encouraged  by  the 
fine  efforts  of  the  organized  crime  and 
racketeering  section  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment's Inspector  General's  office 
in  investigating  and  presenting  for 
prosecution  major  labor  racketeering 
cases.  This  emphasis  on  criminal  en- 
forcement by  the  Labor  Department 
has  undoubtedly  been  of  tremendous 
assistance  in  the  total  Government 
effort  against  organized  crime  and 
labor  racketeering. 

Nevertheless,  while  Secretary  Dono- 
van has  gone  a  long  way  toward  cor- 
recting past  mistakes  and  focusing  the 
Department's  energies  on  rooting  out 
crimnal  corruption  in  unions  smd  ben- 
efit plans,  we  cannot  and  should  not 
rest  the  future  of  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts against  labor  racketeering  on  of- 
tentimes changing  departmental  poli- 
cies. The  law  should  be  clarified  once 
and  for  all  to  avoid  future  misunder- 
standings of  congressional  intent.  This 
amendment  would  achieve  that  pur- 
pose by  clearly  setting  forth  the  Labor 
Department's  responsibility  to  actively 
investigate  and  refer  criminal  viola- 
tions in  the  labor  field.  Clearly,  such 
action  suggests  that  the  directive  set 
forth  in  this  amendment  is  necessary 
to  insure  an  active  and  effective  role 
by  the  Department  in  the  criminal 
area. 

Some  may  ask  whether  this  amend- 
ment might  possibly  encroach  on  the 
authority  of  other  Federal  investiga- 
tive and  prosecutorial  agencies  to 
pursue  criminal  allegations.  On  that 
point,  there  is  a  specific  proviso  in  this 
amendment  which  we  intentionally  in- 
cluded to  avoid  such  a  result.  The 
amendment  expressly  states: 

Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  other  appropriate  Feder- 
al agencies  from  detecting  and  investigating 
civil  and  criminal  violations  of  this  subchap- 
ter and  other  related  Federal  laws. 

Moreover,  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
conunittee on  Investigations  from  rep- 
resentatives of  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  clearly  supports  the  need  for 
the  assistance  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  this  area.  When  asked  wheth- 
er the  Department  of  Justice  is  capa- 
ble of  continually  policing  the  water- 
front on  the  level  of  UNIRAC,  a  Fed- 
eral prosecutor  testified: 

•  •  •  It  is  impossible.  Senator.  What  has 
happened  is,  for  instance,  the  agents  and  at- 
torneys who  were  first  involved  In  this  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  have  gone  on 
Into  other  areas  and  we  have  other  prior- 
ities. It  takes  an  enormous  amount  of  re- 
sources to  be  conunitted  to  this  matter  in 
order  to  monitor  and  police  the  industry. 

That  some  prosecutor  testified  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  could  play 
an  effective  role  in  the  effort  against 
labor  racketeering,  noting  that: 
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They  have  the  authority  to  monitor  this 
better  than  the  FBI  can  in  terms  of  con- 
stant monitoring.  The  FBI.  I  think,  has  to 
devote  its  resources  to  too  many  other 
areas,  and  the  notoriety  of  the  corruption  in 
the  waterfront  industry  and  in  the  ILA  •  •  • 
should  catch  the  Department  of  Labor's  at- 
tention to  monitor  what  is  going  on  in  that 
industry. 

In  areas  of  labor  racketeering 
beyond  the  waterfront,  the  record  of 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations' 1980  hearings  on  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Teamsters  Central 
States  pension  fund  includes  a  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  memorandum  from 
then  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  C.  Keeney  to  then  Attorney 
General  Benjamin  Civiletti.  In  that 
memorandum.  Keeney  states  that 
problems  in  the  Justice  Department 
investigation  had  resulted  from  the 
Department  of  Labor's  "failure  to 
refer  evidence  of  criminal  misconduct 
to  us."  This  amendment  would  prevent 
that  type  of  situation  by  insuring  an 
active  and  helpful  role  for  the  Labor 
Department  in  criminal  investigations. 
Rather  than  inhibit  enforcement  by 
other  agencies,  the  bill  would  assist 
their  efforts  by  adding  the  full  re- 
sources of  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
the  fight  against  labor  racketeering. 

In  sum.  this  amendment,  when  cou- 
pled with  the  other  provisions  of  title 
VIII.  is  a  major  step  toward  insuring 
the  integrity  of  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process  and  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  honest  union  member.  I 
again  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  this 
amendment,  as  it  has  so  wisely  done 
on  three  prior  occasions,  and  to  work 
diligently  toward  its  early  passage  in 
the  House  as  part  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act  of  1983. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides.  It  has  been 
passed.  I  believe,  three  times  by  the 
Senate  as  part  of  the  overall  labor- 
management  racketeering  bill.  The 
other  parts  of  that  legislation  are  in- 
corporated in  this  main  crime  bill. 
This  portion  was  left  out.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  intentional,  but  this  por- 
tion, I  think,  can  best  be  explained  by 
simply  reading  the  paragraph  of  what 
it  does. 

(b)  Responsibility  for  Detecting  and  In- 
vestigating Civil  and  Criminal  Violations 
or  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  and  Related  Federal  Laws.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  have  the  responsibility  and  au- 
thority to  detect  and  investigate  and  refer, 
where  appropriate,  civil  and  criminal  viola- 
tions related  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  other  related  Federal  laws,  including 
the  detection,  investigation,  and  appropriate 
referrals  of  related  violations  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  preclude  other 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  from  detecting 
and  investigating  civil  and  criminal  viola- 
tions of  this  title  and  other  related  Federal 
laws. 

This  amendment  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  is  on  behalf  of  Senator  Hatch. 
myself,  and  Senator  Nickles.  It  does 


clarify  the  responsibilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Lal)or  and  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear  in  the  law  what  I  think  is 
already  in  the  Federal  law  but  not  as 
clear  as  it  should  be— that  the  Labor 
Department  has  the  obligation  to 
detect  both  civil  and  criminal  viola- 
tions of  what  we  call  ERISA  or  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  and  related  Federal  laws. 

We  have  had  a  whole  series  of  hear- 
ings on  this  over  the  last  3  or  4  years. 
It  is  clear  that  there  has  been  some 
vagueness  and  ambiguity  as  to  what 
the  Labor  Department's  appropriate 
role  is.  This  makes  it  absolutely  clear 
that  they  are  to  detect  both  criminal 
and  civil  violations  and  then  they  refer 
them  to  the  Justice  Department  under 
the  appropriate  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  is  here  as 
the  prime  cosponsor.  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment being  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Georgia.  Sena- 
tor NuNN.  To  date  we  have  had  a  little 
fortune  in  getting  the  other  body  to 
take  up  the  Labor  Management  Rack- 
eteering Act,  S.  336.  By  including  that 
bill  in  the  crime  control  package.  I 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  break  the 
apparent  procedural  deadlock  we  seem 
to  be  facing. 

As  reported  out  of  committee,  the 
crime  control  package  failed  to  include 
an  important  provision  found  in  S. 
336.  that  which  concerns  the  delega- 
tion of  authority  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  amendment  will  make  it  clear 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  has  not 
only  the  authority  but  also  the  re- 
sponsibility for  detection,  investiga- 
tion, and  referral  of  civil  and  criminal 
violations  of  the  appropriate  Federal 
labor  laws  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. In  my  view,  this  is  probably  the 
most  important  provision  in  S.  336. 
Unless  the  Department  of  Labor  not 
only  is  committed  to  the  principles  of 
this  legislation,  but  also  is  actively  rid- 
ding the  labor  movement  of  organized 
crime  and  other  racketeers,  the  pur- 
pose behind  S.  336  may  prove  fruitless. 

Consequently,  the  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  it  is  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  enforce  the  antiracketeering 
statutes  aggressively. 

By  adopting  this  amendment,  the 
Senate  will  insure  that  the  Labor 
Management  Racketeering  Act  found 
in  the  crime  control  package  is  consist- 
ent with  the  legislation  that  has  been 
unanimously  approved  by  this  body  on 
three  previous  occasions.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  for  his 
leadership  in  this  area.  Not  only  has 
there  been  excellent  leadership  by  the 


Senator  from  Georgia:  I  might  add 
many  other  people,  including  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  RuDMAN)  have  led  the  fight 
in  this  body  to  try  to  resolve  some  of 
the  labor  racketeering  problems.  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  said,  this  will  be  the  third  or 
fourth  time  this  has  passed  this  full 
body.  This  is  a  very  important  correc- 
tion, to  correct  an  oversight  that  is  lit- 
erally in  the  bill.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  that 
it  is  one  of  the  more  important  correc- 
tions we  can  put  in  the  bill. 

I  again  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
who  have  worked  so  hard  to  try  to  re- 
solve problems  in  this  area,  including 
the  top  labor  leaders  in  this  country.  I 
want  them  to  know  that  I  personally 
appreciate  it. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add  that  Sen- 
ator RuDMAN,  along  with  Senator 
Hatch,  is  a  prime  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment,  along  with  Senator  Roth, 
Senator  Chiles.  Senator  Nickles,  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  Senator  DeConcini, 
Senator  Johnston.  Senator  Pryoh. 
Senator  Hollings,  and  Senator  East. 

This  results  from  a  long  series  of 
hearings  we  have  had  in  the  subcom- 
mittee known  as  the  Permament  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  chaired 
by  myself  as  well  as  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer (Mr.  RuDMAN),  who  has  been  in- 
volved in  all  of  these  hearings  as  well 
as  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  Sena- 
tor Chiles,  and  others.  This  is  a  collec- 
tive effort. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BiDEN).  who  have  agreed  to 
this  amendment.  We  think  it  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMAN).  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

•  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  support 
Senator  Nunn  on  his  amendment  to  S. 
1762,  the  "Comprehensive  Crime  Con- 
trol Act."  This  provision  would  specifi- 
cally give  authority  and  responsibility 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  to  detect, 
investigate  and  refer,  where  appropri- 
ate, civil  and  criminal  violations  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  and  other  related  Federal  stat- 
utes. 

Along  with  other  provisions  already 
contained  in  S.  1762,  this  amendment 
completes  the  Labor  Management 
Racketeering  Act  of  1983  which  has 
previously  passed  the  Senate  on  three 
separate  occasions.  Senators  Nunn  and 
Rudman  have  both  presented  compel- 
ling reasons  at  hearings  on  the  Labor 
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Management  Racketeering  Act  con- 
ducted by  the  Labor  Subcommittee, 
which  I  chair,  to  legislate  this  respon- 
sibility and  authority  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  As  members  of  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, they  have  developed  and  are 
still  developing  an  extensive  record 
into  the  problems  of  organized  crime 
and  the  need  for  a  united  effort  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  combat  these 
activities.  This  amendment  mandates 
cooperation  among  the  responsible 
Federal  agencies. 

Again,  I  commend  Senator  Nunn  for 
his  efforts,  and  I  am  confident  this 
amendment  as  well  as  the  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Labor  Management  Rack- 
eteering Act  will  pass  again  for  the 
fourth  time  today. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  take  notice  of  our 
continued  efforts  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion and  act  expeditiously  to  enact 
these  changes  into  law.# 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  left  the 
floor.  I  understand  he  has  caught  a 
train  for  Delaware.  I  believe  it  was  un- 
derstood there  would  be  no  more 
amendments  that  would  come  up. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader 
(Mr.  Byrd)  tells  me  that  this  meets 
the  approval  of  Senator  Biden.  I  am 
told  his  staff  member  says  it  meets  his 
approval  to  take  this  up. 

So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection  to  it.  I  have  no 
objection  to  it.  In  view  of  that,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  me,  since  Senator  Byrd 
says  that  Senator  Biden  approves  it, 
for  us  to  go  ahead  and  act  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  (No.  2330)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na for  his  courtesy.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  been  able  to  work  with  our  good 
friend  from  Georgia  on  his  amend- 
ment. 

There  will  be  no  further  amend- 
ments offered  tonight,  as  I  understand 
it. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


With- 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  H.R.  1961  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House,  H.R. 
1961,  Vietnam  Veterans  Agent  Orange 
Relief  Act,  it  be  held  at  the  desk  pend- 
ing further  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REHABILITATION  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
ative on  S.  1340. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  Insist  upon  its 
amendments  to  the  bill  (S.  1340)  entitled 
"An  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  and  to  extend  the  Devel- 
opmental Disability  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act.  and  for  other  purposes",  and 
ask  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Willis  of 
Montana,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Erlenbom,  Mr. 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Gunderson.  and 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri  be  the  managers 
of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  with 
the  House  amendments,  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  House, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Senators 
Hatch.  Weicker,  Stafford,  Hawkins, 
Nickles,  Kennedy,  Randolph,  Eagle- 
ton,  and  MATStJNAGA  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  some  routine  business  to  attend 
to.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  during  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  for  the  Senate's 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  the 
Consular  Convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  which  was 
signed  at  Pretoria  on  October  28,  1982. 
I  am  also  transmitting  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  State  with  respect  to 
the  Convention.  This  Convention  will 
establish  firm  obligations  on  such  im- 
portant matters  as  free  communica- 
tion between  a  national  and  his  consul, 
notification  of  consular  officers  of  the 
arrest  and  detention  of  their  nationals 
and  permission  for  visits  by  consuls  to 
nationals  who  are  under  detention. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  through  this 
Convention  to  improve  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  their  nationals. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  the  Convention  its 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  January  27,  1984. 


REMOVAL     OF     INJUNCTION     OF 

SECRECY-TREATY   DOCUMENT 

NO.  98-14 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  the  Consular  Con- 
vention between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  (Treaty  Document  No.  98-14), 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
on  January  27.  1984.  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  also  ask  that  the  treaty  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  the  first 
time;  that  it  be  referred,  with  accom- 
panying papers,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed;  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 


PARAGRAPH    2 
FOR    CERTAIN 


SUSPENSION    OF 
OF   RULE    XXVI 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  paragraph  2 
of  Rule  26,  requiring  the  printing  of 
committee  rules  in  the  Congressional 
Record  by  March  1  of  this  year,  be 
suspended  for  those  committees  who 
have  made  no  changes  in  their  rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  FEDERAL  RAIL- 
ROAD SAFETY  ACT-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT-PM  107 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report:  which  was  referred  to  the 
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Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Report  on  the  Administration 
of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of 
1970  (45  U.S.C.  421  et  seq.)  as  required 
by  the  Act.  This  report  was  prepared 
in  accordance  with  Section  211  of  the 
Act  and  covers  calendar  year  1982. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  January  30,  1984. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  PIPELINE 
SAFETY- MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  108 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  section  16  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968.  as  amended, 
and  Section  213  of  the  Hazardous 
Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979.  I 
hereby  transmit  the  Annual  Report  on 
Pipeline  Safety  for  calendar  year  1982. 
Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  January  30.  1984. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

.\t  1:05  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  nas  passed 
:he  following  bill,  with  amendments, 
m  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

3.  1097.  An  act  to  consolidate  and  author- 
ize certain  atmospheric  and  satellite  pro- 
grams and  functions  of  the  National  Ocean- 
ic and  Atmospheric  Administration  under 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2714.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  take  certain  actions  to  im- 
prove the  productivity  of  American  fanners, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


MEASURE  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  2714.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  take  certain  actions  to  im- 
prove the  productivity  of  American  farmers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying    papers,    reports,    and 


documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2350.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  judge  for  the  Extern 
District  of  Michigan.  George  Brody.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  his  ac- 
ceptance of  appointment;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-23S1.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Krasniewski. 
Northern  District  of  Ohio  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2352.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Coleman.  North- 
em  District  of  Alabama,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-23S3.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Breland.  Northern 
District  of  Alabama,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2354.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Brauer.  Eastern 
District  of  Missouri,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2355.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Elliott.  Western 
District  of  Texas,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2C-2356.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Glennon.  District 
of  Massacnusetts.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  oi  appoint- 
ntient;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SC-2357.  A  communication  :rom  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Ecker.  District  oi 
South  Dakota,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  oi  appoint- 
.Tient;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2358.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Skidmore.  West- 
em  District  of  Washington,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  ol 
appointment;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

SC-23S9.  A  conununication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Moore.  Eastern 
District  of  North  Carolina,  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of 
appointment;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-2360.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Lipkin.  Central 
District  of  Illinois,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2361.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Ooldhal)er.  East- 
em  District  of  Pennsylvania,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  his  aicceptance  of 
appointment;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-2362.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  RainviUe.  North- 
em  District  of  California,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2363.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  O'Neill.  Northern 
District  of  Ohio,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2364.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Lifland,  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 


pointment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2365.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Ryan,  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Oklahoma,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2366.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Dooley,  Central 
District  of  California,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC- 2367.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Paskay.  Middle 
District  of  Florida,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2368.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Franklin.  District 
of  Kansas,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appointment;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2369.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Parente.  Eastern 
District  of  New  York,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2370.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Radoyevich  East- 
ern District  of  New  York,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2371.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Morion.  District  of 
Kansas,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appointment;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SC-2372.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Balick.  District  of 
Delaware,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  her  acceptance  oi  appointment:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SC-2373.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Hess.  District  of 
Oregon,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  iaw. 
notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appointment;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2374.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Hopper.  Middle 
District  of  Alabama,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2375.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Davis.  District  of 
South  Carolina,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2376.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Norton,  Northern 
District  of  Georgia,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2377.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Dahl.  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  California,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2378.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  McCormick, 
Northem  District  of  Illinois,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of 
appointment;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-2379.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Hertz.  Northern 
District  of  Illinois,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2380.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Ford,  Northem 
District  of  Texas,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 


law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2381.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Mednick,  Central 
District  of  California,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2382.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Hess,  District  of 
Oregon,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appointment;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2383.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Shelley,  Eastem 
District  of  Virginia,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appoint- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2384.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Schneider,  District 
of  Maryland,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  his  acceptance  of  appointment;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2385.  A  communication  from  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Kelley,  Easlem 
District  of  Tennessee,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notice  of  his  acceptance  of  ap- 
pointment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC- 2386.  A  communication  from  Judge 
Eisen.  of  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  acceptance  of 
hif  appointment  as  a  judge  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-2387.  A  communication  from  Judge 
Williams,  of  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio, 
'ransmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  acceptance  of 
his  appointment  as  a  judge  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC- 2388.  A  communication  from  Judge 
Buschman.  of  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  accept- 
ance of  his  appointment  as  a  Judge  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2389.  A  communication  from  Judge 
Sullivan,  of  the  District  of  Oregon,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  acceptance  of  his 
appointment  as  a  judge  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Court:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2390.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  on 
September  21  and  22,  1983:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2391.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrative Secretary  of  the  National 
Music  Council,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  audit  report  of  the  National  Music 
Council  for  the  year  ended  April  30,  1983;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC- 2392.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Council  on  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1983;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2393.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  the  Commission  entitled  "Federal 
Civil  Rights  Commitments;  An  Assessment 
of  Enforcement  Resources  and  Perform- 
ance;" to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2394.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  summary  of 
the  report  entitled  "Legislative  Changes 
Needed  To  Financially  Strengthen  Single 


Employer  Pension  Plan  Insurance  Pro- 
gram;" to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2395.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Legislative  Changes  Needed  To  Finan- 
cially Strengthen  Single  Employer  Pension 
Plan  Insurance  Program;"  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2396.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"The  Health  Consequences  of  Smoking— 
Cardiovascular  Disease;"  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2397.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  the  Department's 
administration  of  its  responsibilities  under 
ERISA  for  calendar  year  1982;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2398.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  1983  edition  of 
the  report  entitled  "Health,  United  States; " 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2399.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"The  Effects  of  Copayment  on  Beneficiaries 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  Health  Plan 
and  on  Their  Medical  Providers; "  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
EC-2400.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  irans- 
mitting.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse  and  mental  health 
.services  block  grant:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources. 

EC-2401.  A  conununication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  eleventh 
annual  report  of  the  National  Heart,  Lung, 
and  Blood  Advisory  Council  for  the  year 
ended  November  30,  1983:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2402.  A  conununication  from  the 
Board  Members  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
appeal  of  the  so-called  passback  from  OMB 
of  their  administrative  budget  figures  for 
fiscal  year  1985:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2403.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  examination  of  the  Senate  Building 
Beauty  Shop  financial  statements  for  the 
fiscal  years  ended  February  28,  1983  and 
1982;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

EC-2404.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy 
of  the  letter  to  the  President  regarding  the 
fiscal  year  1985  funding:  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

EC-2405.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  Department  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment from  Small  and  Other  Business  firms 
for  October  1982  through  August  1983;  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

EC-2406.  A  conununication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  first  formal  report 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Former  Pris- 
oners of  War;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

EC-2407.  A  communication  from  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol,  transmitting,  pursu- 


ant to  law,  a  report  of  all  expenditures 
during  the  period  April  1,  1983,  through 
September  30,  1983.  from  moneys  appropri- 
ated to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicates: 

POM-487.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

"1983  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  41 
"Whereas,  the  federal  government,  acting 
through  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  imposes  a  50-cent  per  hundred- 
weight assessment  on  milk  against  dairy 
farmers  in  April  1983,  and  a  subsequent  50- 
cent  per  hundredweight  assessment  in 
August  1983;  and 

"Whereas,  the  2  assessments  combined 
will  cost  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  as  much 
as  $220  million  a  year  and  individual  farmer 
an  average  of  $5,000  a  year:  and 

■Whereas,  the  USDA  has  proceeded  in 
this  matter  despite  the  persistent  outcry 
from  dairy  farmers  from  throughout  the 
nation  and  particularly  In  Wisconsin:  and 

"Whereas,  a  broad  coalition  of  farm 
groups  has  worked  diligently  and  conceived 
the  Voluntary  Incentive  Program  (Dairy 
Surplus  Reduction  Act  of  1983,  H.R.  1528) 
that  will  achieve  the  same  goals  sought  by 
the  USDA  with  the  $1  assessment  but  with- 
out the  undue  hardship  on  dairy  farmers 
thai  the  assessment  will  cause;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  senate  has 
passed  legislation  that  would  supersede  the 
$1  per  hundredweight  assessment  and  ad- 
dress the  dairy  surplus  situation  more  equi- 
tably; and 

"Whereas,  the  USDA  and  iu;  secretary, 
John  Block,  are  insensitive  to  the  needs  of 
Wisconsin's  dairy  farmers  and  instead  seem 
to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  dairy 
farmers  in  other  sections  of  the  nation,  par- 
ticularly the  south,  where  dairy  farming  Is 
not  as  crucial  a  part  of  the  economy  as  it  is 
here:  and 

"Whereas,  the  assessments  will  fall  at  the 
stated  goals  of  cutting  production  and  will 
only  transfer  the  cost  of  the  program  from 
government  to  producers;  and 

"Whereas,  Secretary  Block  and  the  ad- 
ministration seem  Intent  on  solving  surplus- 
es in  other  commodities  but  do  not  under- 
stand the  problems  faced  by  dairy  farmers: 
and 

"Whereas,  Secretary  Block  and  the  USDA 
fall  to  take  Into  account  the  thin  profitabil- 
ity of  many  dairy  operations  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  dairy  Industry  to  the  economic 
Infrastructure  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

•Resolved  by  the  assembly,  the  senate 
concurring.  That  the  legislature  of  the  state 
of  Wisconsin  condemns  the  administration 
of  the  federal  government,  particularly  the 
administration  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Its  secretary,  John 
Block,  for  taking  actions  that  will  harm  the 
dairy  Industry  in  Wisconsin  without  soUing 
the  problems  currently  facing  the  dairy 
price  support  program:  and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  state  of  Wisconsin 
and  its  legislature  support  Implementation 
of  the  Voluntary  Incentive  Program  or 
other   programs   that   address   dairy   price 
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support    problems    without    harming    the 
dairy  industry;  and.  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  state  of  Wisconsin 
and  its  legislature  urge  the  United  States 
house  of  representatives  to  immediately 
schedule  and  promptly  complete  action  on 
legislation    to   supersede   the   dairy   assess- 


the    problems   currently    facing    the    dairy 
price  support  program:  and.  be  it  further 

•Resolved.  That  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
and  its  legislature  support  implementation 
of  the  Voluntary  Incentive  Program  or 
other  programs  that  address  dairy  price  sup- 
port  problems  without  harming  the  dairy 


an  endowment  for  the  College  of  Micronesia 
as  a  land-grant  college:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Education;  to 
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POM-501.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

••Resolution  No.  108 

"Whereas.  The  telephone  has  become  a 

KtflnrtnrH    fiYfiirp    in    Ampriran    hnii.sphnld.s. 


""Whereas,  The  defendants  were  initially 
charged  with  second  degree  murder  but  the 
prosecuting  attorney  eventually  accepted  a 
guilty  plea  for  the  lower  charge  of  man- 
slaughter; and 

"Whereas,  On  March  16,  1983,  after  hear- 
ing arguments  only  from  the  defense  attor- 


needed  in  Congress  to  alleviate  this  crisis. 
H.R.  2154.  known  as  the  Natural  Gas  Con- 
sumer Relief  Act,  represents  a  reasonable 
approach  to  alleviating  this  dilemma:  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Michigan  Senate,  That 
we  hereby  memorialize  the  United  States 
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support  problems  without  harming  the 
dairy  industry:  and.  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  state  of  Wisconsin 
and  its  legislature  urge  the  United  States 
house  of  representatives  to  immediately 
schedule  and  promptly  complete  action  on 
legislation  to  supersede  the  dairy  assess- 
ments and  address  the  dairy  surplus  situa- 
tion more  equitably:  and.  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  joint  resolution  t)e  immediately  trans- 
mitted by  the  assembly  chief  clerk  to  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  speaker  and  clerk  of 
the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  member  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  this  state,  attesting 
the  adoption  of  this  joint  resolution  by  the 
1983  legislature  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin." 

POM-488.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

"1983  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  41 
Whereas,  the  federal  government,  acting 
through  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  imposed  a  50-cent  per  hundred- 
weight assessment  on  milk  against  dairy 
farmers  in  April  1983.  and  a  subsequent  50- 
cent  per  hundredweight  assessment  in 
August  1983:  and 

"Whereas,  the  2  assessments  combined 
will  cost  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  as  much 
as  $220  million  a  year  and  individual  farm- 
ers an  average  of  $5,000  a  year:  and 

■Whereas,  the  USDA  has  proceeded  in 
this  matter  despite  the  persistent  outcry 
from  dairy  farmers  from  throughout  the 
nation  and  particularly  in  Wisconsin;  and 

"Whereas,  a  broad  coalition  of  farm 
groups  has  worked  diligently  and  conceived 
the  Voluntary  Incentive  Program  (Dairy 
Surplus  Reduction  Act  of  1983.  H.R.  1528) 
that  will  achieve  the  same  goals  sought  by 
the  USDA  with  the  $1  assessment  but  with- 
out the  undue  hardship  on  dairy  farmers 
that  the  assessment  will  cause:  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  senate  has 
passed  legislation  that  would  supersede  the 
$1  per  hundredweight  assessment  and  ad- 
dress the  dairy  surplus  situation  more  equi- 
tably: and 

"Whereas,  the  USDA  and  its  secretary. 
John  Block,  are  insensitive  to  the  needs  of 
Wisconsin's  dairy  farmers  and  instead  seem 
to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  dairy 
farmers  in  other  sections  of  the  nation,  par- 
ticularly the  south,  where  dairy  farming  is 
not  as  crucial  a  part  of  the  economy  as  it  is 
here:  and 

"Whereas,  the  assessments  will  fail  at  the 
stated  goals  of  cutting  production  and  will 
only  transfer  the  cost  of  the  program  from 
government  to  producers;  and 

"Whereas.  Secretary  Block  and  the  ad- 
ministration seem  intent  on  solving  surplus- 
es in  other  commodities  but  do  not  under- 
stand the  problems  faced  by  dairy  farmers: 
and 

Whereas.  Secretary  Block  and  the  USDA 
fail  to  take  into  account  the  thin  profitabil- 
ity of  many  dairy  operations  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  dairy  industry  to  the  economic 
infrastructure  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin; 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  assembly,  the  senate 
concurring.  That  the  legislature  of  the  state 
of  Wisconsin  condenruis  the  administration 
of  the  federal  government,  particularly  the 
administration  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  its  secretary,  John 
Block,  for  taking  actions  that  will  harm  the 
dairy  industry  in  Wisconsin  without  solving 


the    problems   currently    facing    the    dairy 
price  support  program:  and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
and  its  legislature  support  implementation 
of  the  Voluntary  Incentive  Program  or 
other  programs  that  address  dairy  price  sup- 
port problems  without  harming  the  dairy 
industry:  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  state  of  Wisconsin 
and  its  legislature  urge  the  United  States 
house  of  representatives  to  immediately 
schedule  and  promptly  complete  action  on 
legislation  to  supersede  the  dairy  assess- 
ments and  address  the  dairy  surplus  situa- 
tion more  equitably;  and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  joint  resolution  be  immediately  trans- 
mitted by  the  assembly  chief  clerk  to  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  speaker  and  clerk  of 
the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  member  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  this  state,  attesting 
the  adoption  of  this  joint  resolution  by  the 
1983  legislature  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin. ' 

POM-489.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Third  Congress  of  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

"Congressional  Resolotion  No.  3-102 
"Whereas,  the  College  of  Micronesia  was 
designated  a  land-grant  college  by  the 
United  States  Higher  Education  Act  of  1980 
(United  States  Public  Law  No.  96-374);  and 
"Whereas,  in  lieu  of  the  College  of  Micro- 
nesia receiving  federal  land  from  the  United 
States  Government  as  have  other  land- 
grant  colleges,  the  United  States  Congress 
in  said  law  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
$3  million  to  be  placed  in  a  trust  fund  as  an 
endowment  for  the  College  of  Micronesia, 
with  the  interest  from  such  trust  fund  to  be 
available  to  the  College  of  Micronesia  for  its 
various  programs  and  projects  related  to  ag- 
riculture and  other  permitted  fields  of 
study:  and 

"Whereas,  the  College  of  Micronesia  has 
entered  into  a  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  regarding  extension  services  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics  in  Microne- 
sia pursuant  to  the  Smith-Lever  Act  and 
other  applicable  laws;  and 

"Whereas,  the  College  of  Micronesia  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  has  entered 
Into  a  Project  Agreement  with  the  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  regarding  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Program  •  •  *. 

■Whereas,  the  College  of  Micronesia  has 
established  a  College  of  Tropical  Agricul- 
ture and  Sciences;  and 

•Whereas,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Third 
Congress  of  the  Federated  States  of  Micro- 
nesia, Second  Regular  Session,  1983,  that 
the  College  of  Micronesia  has  done  all  that 
it  has  been  requested  to  do  as  a  result  of  Its 
designation  as  a  land-grant  college;  now, 
therefore, 

•Be  it  resolved  by  the  Third  Congress  of 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  Second 
Regular  Session.  1983.  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Education,  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  United  States  Congress  be  hereby 
respectfully  requested  to  take  all  steps  nec- 
essary to  expedite  the  appropriate  of  the  $3 
million  authorized  by  the  United  States 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1980  to  be  used  as 


an  endowment  for  the  College  of  Micronesia 
as  a  land-grant  college;  and 

•Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Education;  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  SUtes  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  following 
Congressmen:  Donald  E.  Young.  Robert  J. 
Lagomarsino.  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat.  John  F. 
Seilberling.  and  Sala  Burton;  and  to  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators:  James  A.  McClure.  J.  Ben- 
nett Johnston.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga.  and 
Daniel  K.  Inouye." 

POM-490.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Queens  Jewish  Community  Council.  Inc.  re- 
lating to  Israel:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

POM-491.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  County  of  Maui.  State  of 
Hawaii  relating  to  housing  and  community 
development;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

POM-492.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Universalist  Asso- 
ciation of  Churches  In  North  America  relat- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Capital  Government  support 
of  the  current  repressive  regimes  of  El  Sal- 
vador and  Guatemala  and  elsewhere  and 
urging  an  end  to  the  U.S.  military  adviser 
program  in  El  Salvador;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-493.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Univer- 
salist Association  of  Churches  in  North 
America  relating  to  the  arms  race;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-494.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Univer- 
salist Association  of  Churches  In  North 
America  relating  to  the  military  operations 
in  Central  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

POM-495.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Univer- 
salist Association  of  Churches  in  North 
America  relating  to  the  nuclear  'reeze;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-496.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Univer- 
salist Association  of  Churches  in  North 
America  urging  Congress  to  provide  funds 
immediately  for  the  transportation  and  sup- 
porting of  Ameraslan  petitioners  for  immi- 
gration and  to  facilitate  the  adoption  of 
Amerasian  children  Into  American  homes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-497.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Univer- 
salist Association  of  Churches  in  North 
America  relating  to  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-498.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Unitarian  Univer- 
salist Association  of  Churches  in  North 
America  relating  to  the  Peace  Academy 
Commission's  report;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-499.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Inland  Rivers  Ports  St,  Terminals.  Inc.  relat- 
ing to  the  flood  plain  protection  regulations: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

POM-500.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Association  of  Port  Authorities 
relating  to  the  port  authorities  independ- 
ence from  Government  control  of  port  and 
terminal  use  and  development;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 


POM-501.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

'•Resolution  No.  108 

••Whereas.  The  telephone  has  become  a 

standard  fixture  in  American  households. 

•  •  • 

••Whereas.  Actions  have  recently  been 
taken  by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Justice  which  will  create  astronomically 
high  telephone  rate  increases.  Involving 
new  charges,  new  depreciation  methodolo- 
gy, equipment  deregulation,  new  accounting 
treatments,  and  loss  of  *  •  *  support,  these 
actions  pose  a  clear  and  immediate  threat  to 
universal  telephone  service.  Many  citizens, 
including  residential  users,  farm  and  rural 
customers,  the  poor,  and  fixed  income  elder- 
ly may  not  be  able  to  afford  to  maintain 
telephone  service.  Studies  have  indicated 
that  the  local  rate  increases  resulting  from 
the  implementation  of  these  measures  will 
triple  the  number  of  households  without 
basic  telephone  service;  and 

•Whereas.  Recognizing  the  significance  of 
the  telephone  and  its  critical  importance  in 
our  lives,  the  members  of  the  Michigan 
Senate  wish  to  express  to  the  United  States 
Congress  our  support  for  the  passage  of 
H.R.  4102.  a  measure  which  would  counter- 
act dramatically  high  telephone  rate  in- 
creases: now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  the  mem- 
bers of  this  legislative  body  hereby  memori- 
alize the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
pass  H.R.  4102.  counteracting  telephone 
rate  increases  resulting  from  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Justice;  and 
be  it  further 

•Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Michigan 
congressional  delegation,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice." 

POM-502.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Association  of 
Monterey  Bay  Area  Governments  relating 
to  the  fisheries  off  the  California  coast;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

POM-503.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
relating  to  the  highway  safety;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

POM-504.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Alaska  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  relating  to  obtaining 
variances  or  other  suitable  relief  for  Alaska 
mills;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Work. 

POM-505.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Florida  Federation 
of  Women's  Club  relating  to  cable  television 
legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

POM-506.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  as- 
sembly of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

•'House  Resolution  No.  28 

"Whereas,  Vincent  Chin,  a  27-year-old 
Chinese  American  draftsman,  was  brutally 
murdered  by  two  white  men  in  Detroit. 
Michigan,  on  June  19,  1982;  and 

•Whereas,  Vincent  Chin's  murder  was  the 
result  of  a  racially  motivated  attack  which 
could  have  been  perpetrated  against  any 
Asian  person;  and 


••Whereas,  The  defendants  were  initially 
charged  with  second  degree  murder  but  the 
prosecuting  attorney  eventually  accepted  a 
guilty  plea  for  the  lower  charge  of  man- 
slaughter; and 

•Whereas,  On  March  16,  1983,  after  hear- 
ing arguments  only  from  the  defense  attor- 
neys. Judge  Charles  Kaufman  sentenced 
the  defendants  to  three  years'  probation 
and  a  fine  of  $3,000;  and 

••Whereas,  Judge  Kaufman  has  refused  to 
vacate  his  sentence;  and 

■•Whereas.  It  is  the  criminal  justice  system 
which  is  entrusted  to  protect  the  rights  of 
all  those  concerned,  the  state,  the  defend- 
ants, and  the  victim;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  duty  and  obligation  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  to  alleviate  and 
rectify  all  errors  occurring  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  are  respectfully 
memorialized  to  request  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice  to  undertake  a 
prompt  and  thorough  investigation  of,  and 
prosecution  for,  all  federal  civil  rights  viola- 
tions that  may  have  been  committed  against 
Vincent  Chin;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice." 

POM-507.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Florida  Federation 
for  Women's  Clubs  relating  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

POM-508.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Association  of  Port  Authorities 
relating  to  the  deepdraft  navigational  devel- 
opment legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

POM-509.  A  resolution  by  the  American 
Association  of  Port  Authorities  relating  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  reauthorization;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  I*ublic 
Works. 

POM-510.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Association  of  Port  Authorities 
relating  to  space  economic  and  environmen- 
tal factors  related  to  port  construction  and 
improvements;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

POM-511.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

•Senate  Resohjtion  253 
•Whereas,  Passage  of  the  National  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress began  the  decontrol  process  for  natu- 
ral gas  prices;  and 

"Whereas,  Natural  gas  is  the  major  source 
of  home  heating  for  Michigan  households; 
and 

•'Whereas,  Despite  an  oversupply  of  do- 
mestic natural  gas,  the  consimier  cost  of 
natural  gas  rose  as  much  as  60%  during  the 
last  year;  and 

"Whereas.  Utility  companies  have  entered 
Into  long-term  contracts  with  pipelines, 
which  contain  certain  inflationary  and  anti- 
competitive clauses,  causing  rapid  increases 
In  natural  gas  prices;  and 

•Whereas,  The  Federal  Emergency  Regu- 
latory Commission  has  created  new  categor- 
ies of  natural  gas  which  have  resulted  in  in- 
creased costs  to  consumers;  and 

•Whereas,  The  current  natural  gas  situa- 
tion has  developed  into  a  crisis  for  all  cate- 
gories of  consumers.  Legislation  is  urgently 


needed  in  Congress  to  alleviate  this  crisis. 
H.R.  2154.  known  as  the  Natural  Gas  Con- 
sumer Relief  Act.  represents  a  reasonable 
approach  to  alleviating  this  dilemma:  now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Michigan  Senate,  That 
we  hereby  memorialize  the  United  States 
Congress  to  enact  H.R.  2154.  known  as  the 
Natural  Gas  Consumer  Relief  Act;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Michigan  con- 
gressional delegation." 

POM-512.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

•1983  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  18 
'•Whereas,  prices  for  natural  gas  continue 
to  rise  in  spite  of  a  surplus  of  natural  gas 
and  a  decrease  in  demand:  and 

"Whereas,  natural  gas  pipeline  companies 
have  little  incentive  to  forcefully  negotiate 
or  renegotiate  supply  contracts  with  produc- 
ers, and  have  entered  into  contracts  with 
provisions  which  require  pipelines  to  take  or 
pay  for  unneeded  gas  and  with  provisions 
which  could  raise  prices  dramatically  in 
1985.  when  certain  controls  under  the  natu- 
ral gas  policy  act  of  1978  are  scheduled  to  be 
removed;  and 

••Whereas,  the  exercise  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commissions  authority 
to  decontrol  natural  gas  by  administrative 
action  without  the  approval  of  congress  is 
contrary  to  the  Interests  of  consumers;  and 

•Whereas,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  has  proposed  to  accelerate  the  decon- 
trol of  natural  gas  prices  beyond  the  gradu- 
al decontrol  set  forth  in  the  natural  gas 
policy  act  of  1978;  and 

•'Whereas,  the  accelerated  decontrol  of 
natural  gas  prices  could  cause  Wisconsin 
residential,  commercial  and  industrial  con- 
sumers to  pay  considerably  more  for  natural 
gas  for  heat  and  process  use  smd  could 
result  in  higher  consumer  prices;  and 

■Whereas,  rising  natural  gas  prices  result 
in  economic  hardship  for  all  consumers,  es- 
pecially unemployed,  low-income  and  elder- 
ly residential  consumers;  now,  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved  by  the  assembly,  the  senate  con- 
curring, That  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  opposes  the  accelerated  decontrol 
of  natural  gas  prices  beyond  what  is  set 
forth  in  the  natural  gas  policy  act  of  1978. 
and  opposes  administrative  decontrol  of  nat- 
ural gas  prices  by  the  federal  energy  regula- 
tory commission;  and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  urges  congress  to  create  a 
regulatory  environment  to  ensure  that  nat- 
ural gas  pipelines  will  aggressively  negotiate 
contracts  for  the  purchase  of  natural  gas  at 
reasonable  prices  and  renegotiate  impru- 
dent existing  contracts;  and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  the  members  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin congressional  delegation,  the  speaker  of 
the  U.S.  house  of  representatives  and  the 
president  of  the  U.S.  senate." 

POM-513.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 
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■Resolution  No.  363 


"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

•Whereas.  Kitty  Baier.  a  former  confiden- 
tial secretary  to  departed  Department  of  In- 
terior Secretary  James  G.  Watt,  has  worked 
as  a  secretary  for  a  public  relations  firm 
from  1975  to  1977:  and 

•Whereas,  she  was  the  managing  editor  of 
a  Memphis  real  estate  publication;  and 

"Whereas,  she  was  chosen  for  promotion 
to  her  present  position  because  her  work 
covered  the  spectrum  of  Interior  issues  and 
she  won  the  respect  of  the  people  in  the  In- 
terior department:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

■Resolved.  That  the  people  of  Guam  con- 
gratulate Kitty  Baier  on  her  promotional 
appointments  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Territorial  Affairs:  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Guam  ex- 
press their  appreciation  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  recognizing  the  capa- 
bilities as  well  as  potential  of  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's young  women;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Speaker  certify  to 
and  the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the 
adoption  hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same 
be  thereafter  transmitted  to  Ms.  Kitty 
Baier;  to  the  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States;  to  Interior  Secretary 
William  Clark;  to  Mr.  Richard  Montoya.  As- 
sistant Interior  Secretary  for  Territorial 
and  International  Affairs;  to  Congressman 
Antonio  B.  Won  Pat:  and  to  the  Governor  of 
Guam." 

POM-514.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Fifth  Chief  Executives  of  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia  regarding  consider- 
ation and  approval  of  the  Compact  of  Free 
Association  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-515.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
town  of  Lincoln.  Mass..  relating  to  the  de- 
ployment of  missiles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

POM-516.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Florida  Federation  of  Republican  Women 
supporting  the  President  and  his  policies  of 
stopping  Communist  expansion  within  the 
Americas  amd  Carribbean  area;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-517.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Church  in  Society  of  the  Midway  Hills 
Christian  Church  relating  to  the  need  of 
the  people  of  El  Salvador;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-51B.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  ad 
hoc  executive  committee  relating  to  the 
relief  for  the  United  States  tax  payer  and 
victims  of  Turkish  aggression  in  Cyprus;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ,  from  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  319.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion: 

William  hee  Hanley.  Jr..  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  a  meml)er  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for 
a  term  expiring  March  1.  1984  (recess  ap- 
pointment). 

Donna  F.  Tattle,  of  California,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Travel 
and  Tourism  (recess  appointment). 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ,  from  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging: 
S.  Res.  319.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 

S.  2231.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  amount  of  de- 
preciation and  investment  tax  credit  allow- 
able for  luxury  automobiles;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  2232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  amount  of  de- 
preciation, investment  tax  credit,  and  de- 
ductions allowable  for  luxury  automobiles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL; 

S.  2233.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount  a 
State  may  set  aside  for  low-cost  weatheriza- 
tion  under  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Act  of  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Lal>or  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DAMATO: 

S.  2234.  A  bill  entitled  the  •State  Infra- 
structure Financing  Act  of  1984  ";  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  317.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence;  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PACKW<X)D.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  318.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation;  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By     Mr.     GOLDWATER,     from     the 
Select  Conunittee  on  Intelligence: 
S.  Res.  317.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Commerce.   Science   and 
Transportation: 
S.  Res.  318.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing  expenditures   by   the  Conunittee  on 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  2231.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the 
amount  of  depreciation  and  invest- 
ment tax  credit  allowable  for  luxury 
automobiles;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

LIMIT  or  TAX  DEDUCTIONS  POR  LUXURY 
AUTOMOBILES 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  limit  busi- 
ness tax  deductions  for  luxury  cars.  By 
doing  so,  the  bill  would  prevent  unfair 
tax  subsidies  and  would  help  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit. 

BACKGROUND 

Under  Tax  Code  section  162,  a  tax- 
payer can  deduct  "ordinary  and  neces- 
sary" business  expenses.  These  ex- 
penses include  the  expenses  associated 
with  operating  a  car  for  business  pur- 
poses. The  expenses  associated  with 
operating  a  car  for  business  purposes, 
in  turn,  include  not  only  everyday  ex- 
penses like  gas  and  repairs,  but  also  an 
allowance  for  wear  and  tear. 

For  cars  purchased  after  1981,  this 
allowance  may  be  calculated  according 
to  the  1981  tax  bill's  accelerated  cost 
recovery  system,  or  ACRS.  Under 
ACRS,  the  cost  of  a  car  can  be  fully 
deducted  in  3  years.  When  this  rapid 
writeoff  is  combined  with  the  6-per- 
cent investment  tax  credit  that  busi- 
ness cars  also  generally  are  eligible 
for,  the  overall  tax  benefit  becomes 
generous  indeed.  And  the  more  expen- 
sive the  car,  the  greater  the  absolute 
tax  benefit.  For  example,  a  taxpayer 
who  bought  a  Mercedes  380SL  for 
$43,030  and  used  it  entirely  for  busi- 
ness could  write  off  the  entire  cost  of 
the  car  in  3  years  and  receive  a  $2,324 
investment  tax  credit  in  the  first  year. 

For  a  taxpayer  in  the  50-percent 
marginal  tax  bracket,  the  total  value 
of  these  benefits  would  be  more  than 
$20,000. 

THE  TAX  PROBLEM 

The  existence  of  such  tax  benefits, 
for  an  asset  like  a  car  that  frequently 
has  personal  as  well  as  business  value, 
creates  a  variation  of  the  general 
"three-martini  lunch"  problem.  The 
general  problem  is  that  upper  and 
upper  middle-class  taxpayers  can  write 
off  business  expenses  that  have  signif- 
icant personal  value. 

In  the  case  of  business  cars,  the 
problem  is  exacerbated  because  cars 
are  depreciable  assets  that  can  be  used 
for  several   years.   Under   the   ACRS 


system,  depreciable  assets  can  be  writ- 
ten off  even  faster  than  they  are  used 
up;  consequently,  they  are  eligible  for 
especially  generous  tax  writeoffs. 

More  specifically,  to  do  their  work, 
many  business  people  need  cars,  but 
not  necessarily  luxury  cars.  To  the 
extent  one  of  them  decides  to  use  a 
luxury  car,  it  is  probably  because  of 
the  personal  satisfaction  he  gets  from 
driving,  say,  a  Mercedes  instead  of  a 
Camaro.  And  since  a  taxpayer  general- 
ly can  deduct  the  expense  of  driving  a 
luxury  car  just  as  easily  as  that  of 
driving  a  nonluxury  car,  a  substantial 
part  of  the  cost  of  this  personal  satis- 
faction is  subsidized  through  the  Tax 
Code.  For  example,  a  lawyer  may  need 
a  car  to  drive  to  meetings  and  the 
courthouse;  a  $10,336  Camaro  Z-28 
might  serve  this  limited  need  as  well 
as  a  $43,030  Mercedes.  If  the  lawyer 
decides  to  buy  the  Mercedes,  a  large 
part  of  the  additional  cost  is  subsi- 
dized through  the  tax  system. 

THE  BASIS  LIMITATION  PROPOSAL 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  reduce  this  unfair  and  unneces- 
sary subsidy.  Like  an  identical  bill 
Congressman  Stark  has  introduced  in 
the  House,  it  would  limit  a  business 
car's  tax  basis,  for  ACRS  and  invest- 
ment tax  credit  computations,  to 
$15,000.  In  other  words,  a  business 
person  could  buy  as  expensive  a  car  as 
he  wants,  but  only  write  off  a  total  of 
up  to  $15,000  of  its  value.  That  way, 
the  bill  would  have  no  effect  on  busi- 
ness people  who  use  cars  worth  less 
than  $15,000— and  this  includes  almost 
95  percent  of  all  the  cars  sold  in  the 
United  States  in  1982.  Instead,  it 
would  affect  only  business  people  who 
decide  to  use  luxury  cars  and  to  write 
them  off  for  a  tax  subsidy. 

Two  special  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
important.  First,  the  bill  exempts 
hearses  and  limousines  or  other  vehi- 
cles operated  for  hire.  Second,  the 
$15,000  basis  limitation  will  be  adjust- 
ed upward,  annually,  to  reflect  infla- 
tion. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  annual  Federal 
budget  deficit  has  reached  unprece- 
dented $200  billion  levels.  And  the  Tax 
Code  has  become  riddled  with  loop- 
holes, encouraging  aggressive  tax 
avoidance  and  undermining  public 
confidence  in  our  overall  tax  system. 
Given  these  problems,  we  must  close 
loopholes  that  create  unfair  and  un- 
necessary tax  subsidies.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  would  do 
so.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  it 
and  help  me  enact  it  into  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2231 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (d)  of  section  168  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  unadjust- 
ed basis:  adjustments)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  Limitation  in  case  of  luxury  auto- 
mobiles.— 

'•(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  passen- 
ger automobile,  the  basis  of  such  automo- 
bile taken  Into  account— 

"(i)  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  allowable  under 
this  section  (and  any  other  deduction  allow- 
able for  depreciation  or  amortization). 

"(ii)  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  credit  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 38,  and 

"(iii)  for  purposes  of  section  179,  shall  not 
exceed  $15,000  Increased  by  the  automobile 
price  inflation  adjustment  (if  any)  for  the 
calendar  year  In  which  the  automobile  is 
placed  in  service  by  the  taxpayer. 

■■(B)    Passenger    automobile.— For    pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph- 
ed) In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii),  the  term  'passenger  automobile' 
means  any  4-wheeled  vehicle— 

"(I)  which  is  manufactured  primarily  for 
use  on  public  streets,  roads,  and  highways, 
and 

■(ID  which  is  rated  at  6,000  pounds  gross 
vehicle  weight  or  less. 

"(ii)  Exception  for  certain  vehicles.— 
The  term  passenger  automobile'  shall  not 
include— 

"(I)  any  ambulance,  hearse,  or  combina- 
tion ambulance-hearse  used  by  the  taxpayer 
directly  in  a  trade  or  business,  and 

'(II)  any  vehicle  used  by  the  taxpayer  di- 
rectly in  the  trade  or  business  of  transport- 
ing persons  or  property  for  compensation  or 
hire. 

"(C)  Automobile  price  inflation  adjust- 
ment.—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph- 

"(i)  In  general.— The  automobile  price  In- 
flation adjustment  for  any  calendar  year  is 
the  percentage  (if  any)  by  which— 

"(I)  the  CPI  automobile  component  for 
November  of  the  preceding  calendar,  ex- 
ceeds 

"(II)  the  CPI  automobile  component  for 
November  of  1983. 

In  the  case  of  calendar  year  1984,  the  auto- 
mobile price  Inflation  adjustment  shall  be 
zero. 

"(i)  CPI  AtrroMOBiLE  component.— The 
term  'CPI  automobile  component'  means 
the  automobile  component  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Consumers  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

"(D)  Coordination  with  section  io3i.— 
In  the  case  of  an  exchange  described  in  sec- 
tion 1031  where  the  property  received  in  the 
exchange  is  a  passenger  automobile,  the 
excess  of  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
property  over  the  limitation  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  treated  as  an  amount  re- 
ceived in  cash  for  purposes  of  section  1031." 
(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  property  placed  in  service 
after  December  31.  1983,  In  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  2232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of   1954   to  limit  the 

amount    of    depreciation,    investment 

tax  credit,  and  deductions  allowable 


for  luxury  automobiles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

BUSINESS  TAX  BREAKS  FOR  LUXURY 
AUTOMOBILES 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  limit 
the  amount  of  depreciation  deduc- 
tions, investment  tax  credits,  and  busi- 
ness expenses  deductions  allowed  for 
the  purchase  or  lease  of  luxury  cars  by 
businesses. 

Under  present  law,  the  cost  of  auto- 
mobiles used  in  trades  or  business  or 
in  connection  with  an  income-produc- 
ing activity  is  deductible,  using  the  3- 
year  depreciation  schedule  under  the 
accelerated  cost  recovery  system 
(ACRS);  25  percent  in  the  first.  38  per- 
cent in  the  second  year,  and  37  per- 
cent in  the  third  year.  In  addition,  a  6- 
percent  investment  tax  credit  (ITC) 
can  be  claimed  in  the  first  year.  The 
only  limit  on  these  tax  benefits,  under 
current  law,  is  the  purchase  price  of 
automobiles.  As  a  result  taxpayers  re- 
ceive greater  tax  benefits  if  a  $100,000 
luxury  limousine  is  purchased  than  if 
a  $10,000  automobile  is  purchased.  My 
concern  is  that  through  these  tax  ben- 
efits, the  Treasury  is  subsidizing  the 
purchase  of  luxury  limousines  by 
many  businesses  for  use  by  their  top 
executives. 

My  bill  would  amend  section  168(d) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  limit 
the  tax  benefits,  the  tax  subsidy,  for 
business  purchases  of  luxury  passen- 
ger automobiles.  The  basis  of  such 
autos  would  be  limited  to  $15,000,  sub- 
ject to  an  annual  adjustment  based  on 
the  automobile  component  of  the  Con- 
siuner  Price  Index  (CPI).  Those  vehi- 
cles engaged  directly  in  providing 
transportation  services,  such  as  ambu- 
lances, hearses,  and  airport  limou- 
sines, would  not  be  subject  to  this  limi- 
tation. Trucks,  of  course,  also  would 
not  be  affected  by  this  limitation.  A 
business  could  not  avoid  the  effects  of 
this  provision,  however,  by  leasing  its 
limousines— in  that  situation  it  would 
only  be  allowed  to  deduct  the  fair 
market  value  of  a  lease  on  an  automo- 
bile costing  $15,000. 

My  bill  would  not  prevent  businesses 
which  own  luxury  cars  from  depreciat- 
ing them  under  ACRS  and  claiming 
the  ITC  credit.  It  simply  would  limit 
the  basis  used  in  computing  the  ACRS 
and  ITC  benefits  to  $15,000.  A  similar 
limit  would  be  imposed  on  long-term 
leases  of  such  luxury  automobiles. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  to  limit 
the  favorable  tax  treatment  currently 
being  accorded  businesses  for  luxury 
cars.  First,  many  of  these  luxury  cars 
have  become  good  investments  main- 
taining much  of  their  original  value. 
For  example,  a  Mercedes-Benz  300SD 
four-door  sedan  sold  in  1979  for 
$22,000;  today  that  1979  car  sells  for 
$17,500.  This  represents  a  depreciation 
of  less  than  25  percent  over  4  years. 
After  4  years  the  vehicle  retains  over 
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75  percent  of  its  original  value,  while 
current  tax  law  would  permit  the 
owner  to  depreciate  it  completely  in  3 
years.  Similar  statistics  apply  to 
BMW's,  and.  of  course,  to  Rolls 
Royces.  Indeed,  certain  luxury  cars 
have  become  classics,  actually  increas- 
ing in  value.  To  grant  the  depreciation 
allowed  by  ACRS  without  a  dollar 
limit  for  luxury  cars  fails  to  account 
for  the  nondepreciating  quality  of 
some  of  these  cars. 

The  second  reason  to  place  a  limit 
on  these  luxury  cars  is  to  recognize 
that  there  are  quality  automobiles 
used  today  which  cost  well  under 
$15,000  in  the  United  States  that  pro- 
vide perfectly  suitable  business  trans- 
portation. The  average  retail  price  of 
new  cars  in  1983  was  about  $11,000.  A 
luxury  car.  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
vides more  than  transportation— it 
lends  a  certain  prestige  to  the  occu- 
pants of  the  vehicle.  Anyone  who 
wishes  to  purchase  such  prestige  can 
do  so.  with  his  own  money.  That  is  his 
business.  But  the  additional  prestige 
and  comfort  associated  with  luxury 
cars,  used  by  business  executives, 
should  not  be  subsidized  by  the  rest  of 
the  American  taxpayers.  That  is  what 
this  bill  proposes  to  change. 

The  bill  would  also  limit  the  Treas- 
ury subsidies  for  the  use  of  luxury  lim- 
ousines by  business  taxpayers  who 
lease  luxury  limousines  rather  than 
purchasing  them.  The  bill  imposes  a 
limit  on  the  amount  of  an  automobile 
lease  that  can  be  deducted  as  an  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  business  expense. 
For  automobile  leases  longer  than  1 
month,  a  taxpayer  would  only  be  al- 
lowed to  deduct  the  rental  costs  attrib- 
utable to  a  $15,000  automobile. 

Cars  used  for  the  transportation  re- 
quirements of  a  trade  or  business 
properly  generate  tax  advantages.  But 
luxury  cars,  by  definition,  provide 
more  than  just  transportation  to  the 
user. 

Consider  cars  manufactured  by  Mer- 
cedes-Benz of  Germany,  as  an  exam- 
ple; 46.000  Mercedes  were  imported 
into  the  United  States  between  Janu- 
ary and  July  of  1983.  Approximately 
50  percent  were  bought  by  partner- 
ships aind  corporations,  and  used  or 
leased  out  to  various  businessmen  and 
professionals  for  business  use. 

Now.  a  btisinessman  can  buy  a  new 
Chevrolet  Impala  for  $11,000  and 
claim  all  current  tax  benefits.  Today, 
if  he  buys  a  Cadillac  Eldorado  which 
retails  for  $23,500  these  tax  advan- 
tages will  cost  the  Treasury  nearly 
double  that  for  the  Chevrolet.  And  a 
business  can  claim  the  same  tax 
breaks  if  it  buys  a  Rolls  Royce  for  any- 
where from  $98,000  to  $160,000.  but 
these  tax  breaks  are  worth  10  to  15 
times  that  for  the  Chevy. 

The  Tax  Code,  quite  properly,  subsi- 
dizes transportation  costs  incurred  in 
the  course  of  business  activity— but 
should  it  also  sut>sidize  extra  prestige 


and  comfort  not  required  by  the 
course  of  that  business  activity?  It  is 
time  to  stop  the  practice  of  the  ordi- 
nary taxpayer  subsidizing  the  use  of 
luxury  limousines  by  business  execu- 
tives—limousines. I  might  add.  mainly 
manufactured  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  this  worthy  legisla- 
tion, is  necessary  legislation  at  a  time 
of  spiraling  deficits.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me'  in  this  legislation. 

I  ask  that  the  complete  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2232 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (d)  of  section  168  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  unadjust- 
ed basis;  adjustments)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph; 

••(3)  Limitation  m  case  or  luxotiy  auto- 

MOBIIXS.— 

"(A)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  a  passen- 
ger automobile,  the  basis  of  such  automo- 
bile taken  into  account— 

"(i)  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  allowable  under 
this  section  (and  any  other  deduction  allow- 
able for  depreciation  or  amortization), 

■■(ii)  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  credit  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 38,  and 

■■(iii)  for  purposes  of  section  179,  shall  not 
exceed  $15,000.  increased  by  the  automobile 
price  inflation  adjustment  (if  any)  for  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  automobile  is 
placed  in  service  by  the  taxpayer. 

"(B)  Passenger  automobile.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph— 

"(i)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii).  the  term  passenger  automobile' 
means  any  4-wheeled  vehicle— 

••(I)  which  is  manufactured  primarily  for 
use  on  public  streets,  roads,  and  highways, 
and 

(ID  which  is  rated  at  6.000  pounds  gross 
vehicle  weight  or  less. 

■•(Ii)  Exception  por  certain  vehicles.— 
The  term  passenger  automobile'  shall  not 
include— 

"(I)  any  ambulance,  hearse,  or  combina- 
tion ambulance-hearse  used  by  the  taxpayer 
directly  in  a  trade  or  business,  and 

■•(II)  any  vehicle  used  by  the  taxpayer  di- 
rectly in  the  trade  or  business  of  transport- 
ing persons  or  property  for  compensation  or 
hire. 

"(C)   AtTTOMOBILE  PRICE   INFLATION   ADJUST- 

MEWT.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

••(i)  In  general —The  automobile  price  in- 
flation adjustment  for  any  calendar  year  is 
the  percentage  (if  any)  by  which— 

••(I)  the  CPI  automobile  component  for 
December  of  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
exceeds 

•(ID  the  CPI  automobile  component  for 
December  of  1983. 

In  the  case  of  calendar  year  1984.  the  auto- 
mobile price  inflation  adjustment  shall  be 
zero. 

••(11)     CPI      AUTOMOBILE     COMPONENT —The 

term  •CPI  automobile  component'  means 
the  automobile  component  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Consumers  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

••(D)  Coordination  with  section  io3i.— 
In  the  case  of  an  exchange  descrit)ed  in  sec- 


tion 1031  where  the  property  received  in  the 
exchange  is  a  passenger  automobile,  the 
excess  of  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
property  over  the  limitation  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  treated  as  an  amount  re- 
ceived in  cash  for  purposes  of  section  1031. 

'•(E)  Coordination  with  section  isa.— 
Por  purposes  of  determining  the  amount  of 
the  deduction  allowed  under  section  162  for 
rentals  or  other  payments  relating  to  the 
rental  for  longer  than  one  month  of  a  pas- 
senger automobile,  the  amount  of  the  de- 
duction allowed  under  section  162  shall  not 
exceed  the  fair  market  value  of  a  rental  or 
other  payment  for  an  automobile  costing 
$15,000.  increased  by  the  automobile  price 
inflation  adjustment  (if  any)  for  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  the  automobile  is  placed 
in  the  service  of  the  taxpayer. •' 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  property  placed  in  service 
after  January  30.  1984,  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  2233.  A  bill  to  increase  the 
amount  a  State  may  set  aside  for  low- 
cost  weatherization  under  the  Low- 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act 
of  1981:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

energy  assistance  punds  por 
weatherization 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  today 
which  I  believe  has  both  practical  and 
symbolic  importance  to  this  country's 
energy  policy.  Specifically.  I  am  pro- 
posing legislation  to  amend  the  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Act  to  allow  States 
to  use  up  to  25  percent  of  funds  dis- 
tributed under  the  low  income  energy 
assistance  program  for  weatherization 
in  accordance  with  the  Department  of 
Energy's  present  weatherization  pro- 
gram. 

This  proposal  would  impose  abso- 
lutely no  new  requirements  on  the 
States,  would  require  no  new  appro- 
priations or  funding,  and  would  not  es- 
tablish any  new  programs.  Rather  this 
legislation  merely  allows  the  States  to 
determine  the  most  effective  use  of 
moneys  Congress  has  already  appro- 
priated, thereby  strengthening  their 
ability  to  meet  the  energy  needs  of 
low-income  families  and  individuals 
under  the  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Act. 

Both  weatherization  and  fuel  assist- 
ance are  designed  to  meet  the  same 
overall  goal:  that  is.  to  help  low- 
income  families  cope  with  today's 
energy  problems.  I  firmly  believe,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  most  effective  and 
commonsense  way  of  insuring  that 
this  goal  is  met  is  to  give  States— who 
are  far  .more  familiar  with  their 
energy  needs  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment—flexibility to  use  the  pro- 
grams together. 

I  recognize  that  in  the  short  term, 
low-income  fuel  assistance  funds  are 
indeed  necessary  to  help  poor  families 
pay  this  winter's  heating  bills.  For  this 
reason,  my  legislation  insures  that  at 
least  75  percent  of  low-income  fuel  as- 


sistance funds  go  for  direct  fuel  assist- 
ance. At  the  same  time,  however,  there 
are  many  cases  where  a  minor  weath- 
erization investment  would  not  only 
reduce  energy  costs  this  winter,  but 
would  reduce  both  costs  and  comsump- 
tion  in  the  long-term.  It  is  far  superior 
public  policy  to  spend  money  to  insu- 
late and  weatherize  homes  than  to 
continue  to  spend  money  to  purchase 
fuel  that  goes  up  the  chimney, 
through  the  cracks  and  out  the 
window. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maine  this 
winter,  approximately  $300  is  going  to 
be  distributed  for  fuel  assistance  to 
50.000  households  when  a  $100  invest- 
ment in  weatherizing  a  home  would 
substantially  reduce  both  present  and 
future  heating  costs.  By  allowing 
States  to  use  up  to  25  percent  of  low- 
income  fuel  assistance  funds  for 
weatherization.  States  will  have  the 
flexibility  needed  to  make  the  $100  im- 
provement, thereby  reducing  low- 
income  fuel  bills  both  today  and  to- 
morrow. 

For  far  too  long  we  have  reacted  to 
energy  shortages  and  increased  fuel 
costs  as  if  the  energy  crisis  were  a  one 
time  emergency.  Our  energy  policy 
has  focused  on  treating  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease— our  ever  increasing 
energy  costs— rather  than  the  disease 
itself— our  excessive  energy  consump- 
tion and  reliance  on  nondomestic 
energy  sources.  As  the  price  of  heating 
fuels  continues  to  rise,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent  that  conser- 
vation and  development  of  energy  al- 
ternatives must  be  the  energy  policies 
of  the  future  if  we  are  to  ever  reduce 
our  dependence  on  imported  oil.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  we  have  been 
painfully  slow  in  coming  to  this  real- 
ization. 

In  fiscal  year  1984  for  example.  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  $1.85  billion  for 
home  energy  assistance,  but  only  $190 
million  for  weatherization,  which  is 
$55  million  less  than  what  was  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  year  1983.  In  other 
words.  Congress  has  placed  more  than 
nine  times  as  much  emphasis  on  meet- 
ing immediate  low-income  energy 
needs  than  on  implementing  long-term 
conservation  measures  for  low-income 
households.  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
ask  the  people  of  this  country  to 
reduce  energy  consumption  and  to 
work  with  us  in  solving  our  energy 
problems,  we  must  give  them  suffi- 
cient reason  to  have  faith  in  our  na- 
tional energy  policies.  We  must  show 
them  that  Congress  recognizes  the 
long-term  nature  of  our  energy  prob- 
lems and  is  prepared  to  deal  with 
these  problems  in  a  long-term  manner. 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  region  in 
this  country  as  dependent  on  foreign 
oil  for  the  basic  necessities  of  life  than 
my  own  native  New  England.  And 
there  is  probably  no  other  State  in 
New  England  where  the  effects  of  our 
current  energy  crisis  and  the  lack  of  a 


cohesive  national  energy  policy  have 
been  felt  as  harshly  than  my  own 
State  of  Maine.  There  are  Maine 
homes  where  the  thermostat  was  kept 
at  50  degrees  and  a  space  heater  was 
used  to  keep  a  room  where  a  new  baby 
slept  warm.  There  are  elderly  Maine 
citizens  who  live  in  fear  of  not  having 
enough  money  to  pay  their  fuel  bills 
and  having  their  heating  supply  cut 
off.  There  are  Maine  people  for  whom 
the  choice  of  eating  and  keeping  warm 
is  very  real. 

These  Maine  people  have  made  tre- 
mendous sacrifices  to  conserve  energy 
and  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil.  And  I  for  one  am  committed  to 
doing  everything  I  can  to  insure  that 
these  sacrifices  are  not  in  vain;  that 
we  at  the  national  level  formulate  the 
conservation-orientated  energy  poli- 
cies that  will  see  us  through  our  imme- 
diate energy  problems  and  the  energy 
alternative  program  which  will  stress 
development  of  our  own  indigenous 
energy  resources  thereby  reducing 
long-term  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  hardly  a  panacea  for  all  our 
energy  problems.  But  it  will  send  a 
meaningful  message  that  Congress  is 
prepared  to  give  States  flexibility  in 
the  weatherization  and  fuel  assistance 
programs  to  meet  their  low-income 
energy  needs  as  they  see  best  and  that 
Congress  is  intent  on  developing  an 
energy  policy  which  stresses  long-term 
conservation  rather  than  short-term 
assistance. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  support  of  this  commonsense 
approach  to  our  energy  policies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2233 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (k)  of  section  2605  of  the  Low- 
Income  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981 
(Public  Law  97-35;  42  U.S.C.  8624(k))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "15  percent"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "25  percent". 


By  Mr.  DAMATO: 
S.  2234.  A  bill  entitled  the  'State  In- 
frastructure Financing  Act  of  1984";  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

state  INPRASTRUCTTJRE  financing  act  of  1984 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  State  Infrastruc- 
ture Financing  Act  of  1984.  legislation 
that  would  establish  an  infrastructure 
bank  on  a  State-by-State  basis  to  be 
capitalized  by  Federal  and  State 
grants.  My  bill  would  establish  a 
public  works  bank  which  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  financing  to  begin 
to  repair  our  Nation's  decaying  infra- 
structure. 


Today,  there  is  much  talk  in  Wash- 
ington concerning  the  plight  of  Ameri- 
ca's industries  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  shaping  their  future. 
This  debate  over  industrial  policy, 
however,  has  become  increasingly  min- 
gled with  partisan  politics.  As  the  elec- 
tion campaign  heats  up,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  see  the  issues  through  the  po- 
litical rhetoric. 

The  most  vocal  proponents  of  indus- 
trial policy  believe  that  a  conscious 
effort  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
needed  to  save  America's  "smoke- 
stack" industries.  If  left  alone,  the  ad- 
vocates of  industrial  policy  claim, 
these  Industries  will  gradually  become 
less  comi>etitive  and,  ultimately,  will 
disappear. 

The  underlying  premise  of  this  argu- 
ment is  that  the  manufacturing  sector 
is  in  an  almost  irreversible  decline. 
The  Federal  Government  can  forestall 
this  fate  only  by  redirecting  massive 
resources  to  heavy  industry.  The  ulti- 
mate solution,  for  many,  is  a  multibil- 
lion-dollar  Federal  program  to  provide 
loan  guarantees  or  low  interest  loans 
to  designated  industries.  Bom  again 
New  Dealers  suggest  the  creation  of 
another  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration as  the  Federal  mechanism  to 
select  industries  deserving- of  subsidies. 

In  my  opinion,  this  view  of  industrial 
policy  is  ill-founded.  Advocates  of  this 
simplistic  view  ignore  the  fact  that 
manufacturing  production  is  highly 
capital  intensive.  Thus,  it  is  likely  to 
be  adversely  impacted  by  any  cyclical 
downturn  in  economic  activity.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  economic  activity  accel- 
erates, manufacturing  production  gen- 
erally exceeds  growth  in  the  economy 
at  large.  It  is  true  that  certain  indus- 
tries, for  example,  autos  and  steel, 
have  deep-seated  problems.  However, 
these  industries  can,  and  must,  react 
to  changing  time  by  retooling  anti- 
quated f  £u:ilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Na- 
tion's declining  infrastructure  should 
be  the  focus  of  our  industrial  policy.  If 
our  bridges,  roads,  and  water  systems 
deteriorate,  both  service  and  basic  in- 
dustries virill  be  unable  to  expand.  In- 
dustry will  either  decline  or  move 
abroad.  In  the  end,  jobs  will  be  lost. 

The  magnitude  of  the  infrastructure 
problem  is  mammoth.  For  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  the  cost  of  rehabilitating 
or  refurbishing  public  works  could  be 
as  high  as  $500  billion.  In  New  York 
State,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  Congress  estimates  that  $108.8  bil- 
lion may  be  needed  for  infrastructure 
repair  and  refurbishment  by  the  year 
2000.  This  figure  includes  funding  for 
mass  transit,  water  delivery, 
wastewater,  bridges,  highways,  rail, 
and  airports. 

The  problem  of  a  deteriorating  in- 
frastructure did  not  occur  overnight. 
Through  years  of  neglect,  the  infra- 
structure dilemma  has  grown  to  in- 
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credible  proportions.  Declining  Feder- 
al. State,  and  local  funding  of  mainte- 
nance and  refurbishment  activities 
caused  the  problem.  Investment  in  in- 
frastructure as  a  percent  of  GNP  in 
the  New  York  region,  for  example,  has 
steadily  declined:  from  1.25  percent  in 
1970  to  0.7  percent  in  1980.  This  is  the 
source  of  the  infrastructure  problem. 

No  one  level  of  government,  howev- 
er, can  afford  to  be  solely  responsible 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  our  Nation's 
infrastructure.  However,  if  we  contin- 
ue to  ignore  the  problem  and  if  invest- 
ment rates  continue  to  decline,  sus- 
tained economic  growth  will  be  impos- 
sible. To  date,  there  is  still  no  coordi- 
nated plan  to  mesh  the  activities  of  all 
levels  of  government  for  infrastruc- 
ture financing. 

Mr.  President.  I  am.  therefore,  pro- 
posing today  that  each  State  develop 
its  own  infrastructure  bank.  Such  an 
institution  would  be  an  independent 
institution  directed  by  State  and  local 
officials,  as  well  as  members  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  The  infrastructure  bank 
would  only  make  loans  to  local  govern- 
ments for  the  repair  or  new  construc- 
tion of  bridges,  roads,  tunnels,  water- 
delivery  facilities,  solid  waste  or 
wastewater  facilities,  and  mass  transit 
equipment  or  facilities.  Since  each 
State  could  establish  its  own  bank,  the 
unique  needs  of  that  region  would  be 
addressed.  For  instance.  New  York 
State  must  stress  refurbishment  of  ex- 
isting facilities,  whereas  Texas  might 
wish  to  concentrate  on  the  building  of 
new  systems. 

My  proposal  is  modest  in  size.  The 
purpose  is  to  establish  a  bank  that 
must  face  directly  the  financial  and 
political  problems  of  infrastructure 
repair  or  replacement.  Once  the  diffi- 
culties facing  this  bank  are  ironed  out. 
the  model  bank  could  be  expanded. 
Consequently,  this  legislation  only  re- 
quires a  maximum  authorization  of 
$440  million,  spread  over  3  years.  The 
formula  for  allocation  of  Federal 
funds  would  be  $2  per  person  in  each 
State,  divided  into  three  annual  dis- 
bursements. The  Federal  contribution 
to  the  infrastructure  bank  would  have 
to  be  matched  by  a  least  a  20-percent 
State  grant. 

The  Federal  and  State  contributions 
would  t>e  used  as  capital  for  the  bank. 
Based  upon  the  capital  infusion,  the 
bank  would,  through  leverage,  be  able 
to  issue  tax-exempt  bonds  equal  to  10 
times  its  total  capital.  The  proceeds 
from  these  bond  sales  then  would  be 
loaned  to  local  governments  for  infra- 
structure repair  or  replacement.  Loans 
to  local  entities  would  be  treated  as 
general  obligations  of  the  borrowers. 
Default  on  these  loans  would  throw  a 
locality  into  general  default.  The  in- 
frastructure bank's  capital,  however, 
would  not  be  used  for  loans,  but. 
rather,  would  be  invested  in  high- 
credit  financial  instruments.  The  in- 
vestment income  earned  would  then 


be   used   to  reduce   interest  costs  on 
loans  made  to  localities. 

If  the  State  infrastructure  bank 
made  loans  to  entities  for  nonauthor- 
ized  purposes,  the  Federal  grant  would 
be  recaptured  by  the  Secretary  of  th^ 
Treasury.  The  State  lending  institu- 
tion would  also  have  to  make  annual 
reports  to  the  Treasury  concerning 
the  quality  of  the  loan  portfolio  and 
its  investment,  as  well  as  the  concen- 
tration of  loans  by  individual  borrow- 
ers. Loans  to  any  single  borrower 
could  not  exceed  the  total  federal  cap- 
ital contribution  to  the  bank. 

I  believe  that  Federal  and  State 
funding  of  an  infrastructure  bank 
would  lead  to  the  institution's  debt  re- 
ceiving the  highest  credit  rating  avail- 
able. This  would  translate  into  lower 
interest  rates  on  its  bonds,  and.  thus, 
reduced  rates  for  borrowers.  Further- 
more, the  investment  income  earned 
on  the  bank's  capital  would  be  used  to 
reduce  the  loans  made  for  infrastruc- 
ture repair.  The  net  effect  would  be 
that  local  governments  would  receive 
loans  at  more  favorable  rates  than  if 
funds  were  raised  based  upon  their 
own  credit  ratings. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  in- 
frastructure bank  would  be  the  most 
efficient  means  of  financing  the  Na- 
tion's infrastructure  problems.  It 
spreads  the  costs  of  necessary  repair 
and  refurbishment  among  local.  State, 
and  Federal  levels  of  government.  My 
legislation  may  be  small  in  scope  but  it 
provides  a  model  that  could  be  ex- 
panded. I  could  propose  a  multibillion- 
dollar  public  works  repair  program, 
but  this  would  be  inefficient  and 
would  stand  no  chance  of  passage.  The 
legislation  I  offer  instead,  is  an  effi- 
cient and  practical  approach  to  infra- 
structure repair.  Further  study  of  the 
issue  alone  will  not  solve  the  problem. 
If  we  do  not  act  now,  our  cities  will 
decay  further  and  more  jobs  will  be 
lost. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  r.iy  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

S.  2234 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITUE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
State    Infrastructure    Financing    Act    of 
1984". 

GRANTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  make  grants,  in  amounts  de- 
termined pursuant  to  section  5,  to  States  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  capital  to  State  in- 
frastructure lending  institutions  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  Act. 


ELIGIBILITY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under 
this  Act.  a  State  infrastructure  lending  in- 
stitution must  be  a  SUte  authority  headed 
by  an  independent  board  of  directors  which 
is  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  which  is  comprised  of  State  officials, 
local  officials,  and  representatives  from  the 
private  sector,  provided  that  none  of  these 
three  groups  independently  comprise  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  institution  shall  estab- 
lish lending  policies  and  procedures. 

(b)  A  State  infrastructure  lending  institu- 
tion must  be  authorized  to  make  loans  to 
units  of  general  local  government  and  agen- 
cies and  instrumentalities  thereof  for  the 
repair  or  new  construction  of  bridges,  roads, 
ports,  tunnels,  water  delivery  facilities  or 
systems,  solid  waste  and  waste  water  facili- 
ties or  systems,  and  mass  transportation 
equipment  or  facilities.  Any  loan  made  by 
an  institution  shall  be  approved  by  or  pur- 
suant to  procedures  established  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  institution  and 
shall  be  repayable  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  pre- 
scrit)e.  Aggregate  loans  to  an  individual  bor- 
rower cannot  exceed  the  aggregate  of  the 
federal  grant  to  the  state  infrastructure 
lending  institution. 

(c)  As  a  condition  of  a  loan  under  this  Act. 
the  unit  of  general  local  government  or 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof  shall 
agree  that  any  default  on  the  loan  made  by 
the  State  infrastructure  lending  institution 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  default  on  a  general 
obligation  issued  by  the  borrower. 

FINANCING 

Sec.  4.  Grant  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  shall  be  available  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  capitalizing  State  infrastructure 
lending  institutions.  Any  such  institution 
may  invest  grant  funds  under  this  section 
only  in  obligations  rated  m  a  category  above 
investment  grade  by  a  nationally  recomized 
statistical  rating  organization.  Any  amounts 
realized  by  a  State  infrastructure  lending 
institution  under  such  investments  shall  be 
available  to  reduce  the  interest  costs  to  bor- 
rowers. Each  such  institution  may  issue  its 
own  obligations,  pursuant  to  its  charter, 
based  on  the  capitalization  provided  under 
this  Act  and  the  State's  contribution  under 
section  S. 

GRANT  AMOUNT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Federal  grant  under  this 
Act  to  a  State  infrastructure  lending  institu- 
tion shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  $2  per 
resident  of  the  State  or  four  times  the 
State's  capital  contribution  to  the  State 
lending  institution.  The  population  of  recip- 
ient states  will  be  determined  by  the  most 
recent  census. 

(b)  No  grant  funds  may  be  made  available 
to  any  State  infrastructure  lending  institu- 
tion unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  that  the  institution  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  Act.  and  has  estab- 
lished and  will  enforce  policies  and  proce- 
dures to  assure  compliance  with  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
to  take  appropriate  action  to  recapture  any 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  which 
are  used  for  purposes  not  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

REPORTING  requirements 

Sec.  6.  State  infrastructure  lending  insti- 
tutions, as  defined  in  section  3  of  this  Act, 
must  report  annually,  by  January  1  for  the 
twelve  month  period  ending  the  previous 
Septeml)er    30,    to    the    Secretary    of    the 


Treasury  on  the  following:  (1)  Quality  of 
the  loan  portfolio:  (2)  Quality  of  the  invest- 
ment portfolio:  (3)  Matching  of  the  tenor  of 
assets  and  liabilities:  (4)  Concentration  of 
loans  by  individual  borrowers  as  percentages 
of  total  loans:  (5)  Operating  expenses,  and 
(6)  Certification  that  all  loans  were  ex- 
tended for  the  purposes  described  in  Sec. 
3(b)  of  this  Act.  The  form  of  this  annual 
statement  will  be  prescribed  in  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  $440  million.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  S91 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inooye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  591,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  taxpayers  to  designate 
$1  of  any  overpayment  of  income  tax, 
and  to  contribute  other  amounts,  for 
use  by  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee. 

S.  10S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1059.  a  bill  to  provide  that  it 
shall  be  unlawful  to  deny  equal  access 
to  students  in  public  schools  and 
public  colleges  who  wish  to  meet  vol- 
untarily for  religious  purposes  and  to 
provide  district  courts  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  violations  of  this  act. 

S.   1S04 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MuRKOWSKi)  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1504,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  protection  of  historic 
shipwrecks,  structures,  and  artifacts 
located  on  a  seabed  or  in  the  subsoil  of 
the  lands  beneath  waters  of  the 
United  States. 

S.   1730 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1730,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  increase  small  business  participa- 
tion in  the  procurement  process, 
thereby  reducing  costly  noncompeti- 
tive procurements  and  increasing  de- 
fense preparedness,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1763 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1762.  a  bill  entitled  the 
■'Comprehenisive  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1983." 

S.   1816 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.   Dixon)   and   the   Senator   from 


Virginia  (Mr.  Trible)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1816,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Textile  Fiber  Products  Identifica- 
tion Act,  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  and 
the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of 
1939  to  improve  the  labeling  of  textile 
fiber  and  wool  products. 

S.  1921 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1921,  a  bill  to  allow  the 
President  to  veto  items  of  appropria- 
tion. 

S.  3031 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2031,  a  bill  relating  to  the  residence  of 
the  American  Ambassador  to  Israel. 

S.  3049 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tourer)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2049,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  to  provide  for 
certain  service  of  process  by  mail. 

S.  2145 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Nickles)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2145.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
to  facilitate  industrial  homework,  in- 
cluding sewing,  knitting,  and  craft- 
making,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2159,  a 
bill  entitled  the  "Hazardous  Air  Pol- 
lutant Control  Act  of  1983." 

S.  2165 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2165,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in- 
crease research  activities,  to  foster 
university  research  and  scientific 
training,  and  to  encourage  the  contri- 
bution of  scientific  equipment  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

S.  2190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  BoREN)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2190,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981  to 
provide  protection  for  agricultural 
purchasers  of  farm  products. 

S.  2307 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  BoREN),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2207,  a 
bill  to  amend  part  D  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assure,  through 


mandatory  income  withholding,  incen- 
tive payments  to  States,  and  other  im- 
provements in  the  child  support  en- 
forcement program,  that  all  children 
in  the  United  States  who  are  in  need 
of  assistance  in  securing  financial  sup- 
port from  their  parents  will  receive 
such  assistance  regardless  of  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  70,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  week  beginning  April 
17.  1983,  as  "National  Building  Safety 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLITTION  1 6 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
161,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  15,  1984,  through  April 
21,  1984,  as  "National  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLTTTION  181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Murkowski),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd).  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  181.  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  awarding 
of  a  gold  medal  to  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
in  recognition  of  her  humanitarian  ef- 
forts and  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  improvement  and  beautification  of 
America. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLITTION  30S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
205,  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  and 
requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  second  full  week  in  March  of  each 
year  as  "National  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  210 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Gorton),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee).  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  210,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  period  commencing  Jan- 
uary 1,  1984,  and  ending  December  31, 
1984,  as  the  "Year  of  Excellence  in 
Education." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtmON  213 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
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na  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky).  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan).  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren). 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn). 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 


the  question  of  the  involvement  by  the 
Government  of  Cuba  in  drug  dealing, 
smuggling,  and  trafficking  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  89 

At    thp    rpniip.<;t   of   Mr.    Chii.es.    the 


personnel     of    any    such     department     or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$2,089,000.00.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $20,000.00  may  be  expended  for  the 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  319- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED AUTHORIZING  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  HEINZ,  from  the  Special  Corn- 


On  page  28.  delete  lines  7  and  8.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  in  subdivision  (a),  by  striking  out 
"S3146,  §3148.  or  S  3149  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "§:  3142  and 

On  page  29,  line  5,  insert  "under"  before 
"18". 


On  page  96,  delete  lines  11  and  12,  and 
iiisert  in  lieu  therefore  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  item  relating  to  Rule  35  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"35.  Correction  of  Sentence. 

"(a)  Correction  of  a  sentence  on  remand. 

"(b)  Correction  of  a  sentence  for  changed 
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na  (Mr.  Golowater).  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky).  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan).  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren). 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn). 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Heft-in).  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Gorton),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator 
from  Soutti  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor).  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA).  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
BT7MPERS).  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
213,  a  joint  resolution  designating  1984 
■'The  Year  of  the  Secretary." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  215 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  215,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  of  April  23- 
27,  1984,  as  "National  Student  Leader- 
ship Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLDTION  2  IB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
218,  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  of- 
fering of  prayer  in  public  buildings. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Badcus,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms).  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
wis),  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Wilson),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ExoN),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NicKLEs)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
87.  a  concurrent  resolution  relating  to 
the  dismantling  of  nontariff  trade  bar- 
riers of  the  Japanese  to  the  import  of 
beef. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis).  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 88.  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  re- 
quest the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  consider  as  soon  as  possible 


the  question  of  the  involvement  by  the 
Government  of  Cuba  in  drug  dealing, 
smuggling,  and  trafficking  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 89,  a  concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  direct  the  Per- 
manent Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  to  bring 
before  the  United  Nations  the  ques- 
tion of  the  involvement  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  in  drug  dealing, 
smuggling,  and  trafficking. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  287 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher),  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 287,  a  resolution  establishing  a 
task  force  on  agricultural  credit. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  294 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lauten- 
berg).  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NiCKLES).  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Dixon),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 294.  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  should  allow 
Igor  V.  Ogurtsov  to  be  released  from 
exile  and  allowed  to  emigrate  to  the 
West  without  renouncing  his  views, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  317- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 
S.  Res.  317 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties  and  functions  under  S.  Res.  400,  ap- 
proved May  19.  1976.  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  section  3(a)  of  such  reso- 
lution. Including  holding  hearings,  reporting 
such  hearings  and  making  Investigations  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  such  resolution, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1.  1984.  through  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1985.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 


personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$2,089,000.00.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  S20.000.00  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28.  1985. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  318- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED AUTHORIZING  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE. 
AND  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration: 

S.  Res.  318 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  is  authorized  from  March  1. 
1984.  through  February  28.  1985.  in  iU  dis- 
cretion ( 1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administradon.  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$3,648,174,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $20,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $16,960  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  training  of  the  professional 
staff  of  such  conunlttee  (under  procedures 
specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28.  1985. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  319- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED AUTHORIZING  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  HEINZ,  from  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  reported  the  follow- 
ing original  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.  Res.  319 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
and  functions  imposed  by  section  104  of  S. 
Res.  4.  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1977.  and  in  exercising  the  author- 
ity conferred  on  it  by  such  section,  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  is  authorized  from 
March  1.  1984  through  February  28.  1985.  in 
its  discretion  ( 1 )  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec  2.  The  expenses  of  the  special  com- 
mittee under  this  resolution  shall  not 
exceed  $1,089,755  of  which  amount  (1)  not 
to  exceed  $35,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may  be  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff 
of  such  committee  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  special  Committee  shall  report 
its  findings,  together  with  such  recommen- 
dations for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  February  28.  1985. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  special  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


COMPREHENSIVE  CRIME 
CONTROL  ACT 


THURMOND  (FOR  LAXALT) 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     2678    AND 
2679 

Mr.  THURMOND  (for  Mr.  Laxalt) 

proposed  two  amendments  to  the  bill. 

S.  1762.  entitled  the  "Comprehensive 

Crime  Control  Act  of  1983."  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  2678 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I   (BAIL)  S.  1762 

On  page  19.  lines  15  and  16.  delete  "the 
defendant"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "he". 

On  page  21.  line  1.  after  "section."  insert 
the  following: 

To  the  extent  practicable,  a  person 
charged  with  violating  the  condition  of  his 
release  that  he  not  commit  a  Federal.  State, 
or  local  crime  during  the  period  of  release 
shall  be  brought  before  the  judicial  officer 
who  ordered  the  release  and  whose  order  is 
alleged  to  have  been  violated. 


On  page  28.  delete  lines  7  and  8,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  in  subdivision  (a),  by  striking  out 
"S3146,  §3148.  or  S  3149  '  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '§§  3142  and 

On  page  29.  line  5.  Insert  "under"  before 
"18". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  II   (SENTENCING!  S.  1762 

On  page  80.  line  10.  delete  "3671"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "3673". 

On  page  82.  beginning  with  "or"  on  line  3. 
delete  through  line  19.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
a  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1).  and  the  sentence  is  greater 
than— 

"(A)  the  sentence  specified  in  the  applica- 
ble guideline  to  the  extent  that  the  sen- 
tence includes  a  greater  fine  or  term  of  im- 
prisonment or  term  of  supervised  release 
than  the  maximum  established  in  the  guide- 
line, or  includes  a  more  limiting  condition  of 
probation  or  supervised  release  under  sec- 
tion 3563  (b)(6)  or  (bXll)  than  the  maxi- 
mum established  in  the  guideline:  and 

"(B)  the  sentence  specified  in  a  plea  agree- 
ment, if  any.  under  Rule  11  (e)(1)(B)  or 
(e)(1)(C)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure;  or 

"(4)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
no  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1)  and  is  greater  than  the  sen- 
tence specified  in  a  plea  agreement,  if  any, 
under  Rule  11  (e)(1)(B)  or  (e)(1)(C)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

On  page  83,  beginning  with  "or"  on  line  3, 
delete  through  line  19,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
a  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1),  and  the  sentence  is  less 
than— 

"(A)  the  sentence  specified  in  the  applica- 
ble guideline  to  the  extent  that  the  sen- 
tence includes  a  lesser  fine  or  term  of  im- 
prisonment or  term  of  supervised  release 
than  the  minimum  established  in  the  guide- 
line, or  includes  a  less  limiting  condition  of 
probation  or  supervised  release  under  sec- 
tion 3563  (b)(6)  or  (b)(ll)  than  the  mini- 
mum established  in  the  guideline:  and 

"(B)  the  sentence  specified  in  a  plea  agree- 
ment, if  any,  under  Rule  11  (e)(1)(B)  or 
(e)(1)(C)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure:  or 

"(4)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
no  sentencing  guideline  has  been  Issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1)  and  is  less  than  the  sen- 
tence specified  in  a  plea  agreement,  if  any, 
under  Rule  11  (e)(1)(B)  or  (e)(1)(C)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure:". 

On  page  84.  line  23.  delete  "c"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "e". 

On  page  93.  delete  line  9  through  12.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(9)  by  deleting  "imposition  of  sentence  is 
suspended,  or  disposition  is  had  under  18 

On  page  96,  after  line  8  insert  the  follow- 
ing and  reletter  subsequent  subsections  ac- 
cordingly; 

(f)  Rule  6(e)(3)(C)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  subdivision: 

"(iv)  when  permitted  by  a  court  at  the  re- 
quest of  an  attorney  for  the  government, 
upon  a  showing  that  such  matters  may  dis- 
close a  violation  of  state  criminal  law,  to  an 
appropriate  official  of  a  state  or  sut>dlvlsion 
of  a  state  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  such 
law.". 


On  page  96.  delete  lines  11  and  12,  and 
insert  in  lieu  therefore  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  item  relating  to  Rule  35  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"35.  Correction  of  Sentence. 

"(a)  Correction  of  a  sentence  on  remand. 

"(b)  Correction  of  a  sentence  for  changed 
circumstances.". 

On  page  97.  delete  "12"  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  page  and  Insert  "9"  in  lieu  there- 
of. 

On  page  97,  insert  a  quotation  mark  at  the 
beginning  of  line  4. 

On  page  121.  after  line  12,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Redesignate  subsections  in  section  4082 
accordingly. 

On  page  124,  line  10,  delete  "3667"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "3669". 

On  page  124,  delete  lines  13  through  19, 
and  redesignate  subsequent  subsections  ac- 
cordingly through  page  128. 

On  page  126,  line  8,  after  "(g)"  insert  "and 
redesignating  (h)  to  (g)". 

On  page  126,  lines  13  and  14.  delete  "3666" 
and  "3667"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "3668" 
and  "3669".  respectively. 

On  page  127,  line  14.  delete  "(4)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  127,  line  15,  delete  "title."."  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title.":  and". 

On  page  127,  after  line  15,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(F)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly. 

On  page  130,  line  24.  after  "(1)"  Insert  "by 
adding  "and"  after  paragraph  (2)  and.". 

On  page  131.  line  15.  delete  "Board"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Board". 

On  page  131.  delete  lines  21  through  24. 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
fense  was  committed,  pursuant  to  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  and  policy  statements  issued 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a),": 

On  page  132,  after  line  22,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec  222A.  Section  902  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1472)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  3559(b)."  before  the 
term  "if"  In  paragraphs  (1){1)(B)  and 
(n)(l)(B). 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III  (FORTEITUIIEI 

On  page  164.  line  4.  delete  "remove"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and  remove". 

AMENDBOafTS  Tp  TITLE  IV   (MENTAL  DISEASE  OR 
DEFECT) 

On  page  178,  delete  line  8,  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
vlncing  evidence." 

(b)  The  sectional  analysis  of  chapter  1  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
add  the  following  new  section  20: 
"20.  Insanity  Defense.". 

On  page  189,  lines  16.  20.  23.  24.  and  25. 
delete  "defendant"  each  time  it  appears  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "person". 

On  page  190,  line  3,  delete  "release"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "transfer". 

On  page  190,  lines  3,  8,  15.  18.  19.  20.  and 
25,  delete  "defendant"  each  time  it  appears 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "person". 

On  page  190,  line  22,  delete  "his"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the". 

On  page  191,  lines  1,  6,  9.  and  10.  delete 
"defendant"  each  time  it  appears  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "person". 

On  page  201.  delete  lines  11  through  18. 
and  reletter  subsequent  subsections  accord- 
ingly through  page  203. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  V  (DRUG  ENFORCEMENT 

.AMENDMENTS' 

On  page  211.  lines  6  and  8.  delete  "Kb)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'I(c)". 

On  page  211.  lines  7  and  10.  delete 
•11(a)(5)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"lI(aK4)". 


ration  required  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section.". 

On    page   222.    line    17.   delete   "V."   and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "V.". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI   (JUSTICE 
ASSISTANCE! 

On  oaae  228.  after  line  10,  delete    TITLE 


On  page  301.  line  16.  after  the  word  "real" 
insert  "and  related  personal". 

On  page  302.  line  9.  delete  "or"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "for". 

On  page  302.  line  25.  delete  "personal  or 
real"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "real  and  re- 
lated personal". 
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On  page  373.  delete  line  5  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  item  relating  to  possession 
of  contraband  articles  after  line  10  on  page 
374.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  1109.  (a)  Section  1791  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "1791.  Providing  or  possessing  con- 
traband in  prison 

"ral    rtrmacc — A    nprsnn    rommiti!    an    of- 


In  violation  of  a  rule,  regulation  or  order 
promulgated  by  the  Director,  and  such 
object  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States.":  and 

(e)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 301  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  4011  the  following: 


enforcement  officials,  promptly  disclose  to 
such  officials  the  identity  and  location, 
criminal  records,  fingerprints,  and  other  re- 
levent  information  relating  to  the  person  re- 
located or  protected  when  it  appears  that 
the  person  is  under  Investigation  for  or  has 
been  arrested  for  or  charged  with  an  offense 
that  is  punishable  by  more  than  one  year  in 
nrisnn  nr  that  is  a  rrime  of  violence.  The  At- 
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AMENOMEIfTS  TO  TITLE  V  <DI>rC  EMrORCEMENT 
AMENDMENTS  > 

On  page  2U.  lines  6  and  8,  delete  "Kb)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1(c)". 

On  page  211.  lines  7  and  10.  delete 
•11(a)(5)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"11(a)(4)". 

On  page  212.  after  line  15.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  505A.  Section  202(c)  schedule  n(a)<4) 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
812(c)  schedule  11(a)(4))  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "The  sul)stances  described  in  this 
paragraph  shall  include  cocaine,  ecgonine. 
their  salts,  isomers  derivatives,  and  salts  of 
isomers  and  derivatives.". 

On  page  215.  line  3.  delete  "201(g)(1)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '201(g)". 

On  page  215.  line  4.  delete  '811(g)(1))  is 
amended  to  read:"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'811(E)>  is  amended  to  add  the  following 
new  paragraph:". 

On  page  215.  line  5.  delete  ■•(g)(1)'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  215.  delete  lines  10  through  14, 
and  redesignate  subsequent  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

On  page  218.  delete  line  17.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
on  a  ground  specified  in  section  304(a).  Arti- 
cle 7  of  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohib- 
it, or  impose  additional  restrictions  upon,  re- 
search involving  drugs  or  other  substances 
scheduled  under  the  Convention  which  is 
conducted  in  conformity  with  this  subsec- 
tion and  other  applicable  provisions  of  this 
subchapter.'^. 

On  page  218.  line  19.  after  "by"  insert  the 
following: 
deleting  "or"  at  the  end  of  subsection  (2).  by 

On  page  220.  lines  3  and  4.  delete  "(f) "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

On  page  220.  delete  after  "by  "  on  line  18 
through  line  19.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

deleting  "sind"  after  paragraph  (4).  deleting 
the  period  and  substituting  ";  and"  after 
paragraph  (5).  and  adding  thereto  a  new 
paragraph  (6)  as  follows: 

On  page  220.  line  20.  delete  "(e)  Enter' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)  enter". 

On  page  221.  line  9,  after   "by"  insert  the 
following: 
deletmg   "or"  at  the  end  of  subpart  (A),  by 

On  page  221.  line  11,  delete  "is". 

On  page  221.  line  12.  delete  "exclusively." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""exclusively.". 

On  page  221.  delete  line  20,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
may  by  regulation  prescribe,  except  that  if  a 
nonnarcotic  controlled  sul)stance  in  sched- 
ule W  or  V  is  also  listed  in  schedule  I  or  II 
of  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances it  shall  be  imported  pursuant  to 
such  import  permit  requirements,  pre- 
scribed by  regulation  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, as  are  required  by  the  Convention.". 

On  page  222,  line  7,  delete  "and". 

On  page  222,  line  12,  delete  "prescribe'." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "prescribe,  and  ". 

On  page  222,  after  line  12.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  in  any  case  when  a  nonnarcotic  con- 
trolled substance  in  schedule  IV  or  V  is  also 
listed  in  schedule  I  or  II  of  the  Convention 
on  Psychotropic  Substances,  it  is  exported 
pursuant  to  such  export  permit  require- 
menu,  prescribed  by  regulation  of  the  At- 
torney General,  as  are  required  by  the  Con- 
vention, instead  of  any  notification  or  decla- 


ration required  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section.". 

On  page  222,  line  17,  delete  "V. "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "V.". 

amendments  TO  TITLE  VI   (JUSTICE 
ASSISTANCE' 

On  page  228,  after  line  10,  delete  'TITLE 
I"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "TITLE  I— 
JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE'. 

On  page  228,  Part  B  of  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents, delete  ""Sec.  201.  Bureau  of  Justice 
programs."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec. 
201  Establishment  of  Bureau  of  Justice  Pro- 
grams.". 

On  page  228,  Part  B  of  tiie  Table  of  Con- 
tents, delete  "Establishment,  duties  and 
functions. '■  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
""Duties  and  functions  of  Director.". 

On  page  229,  delete  everything  in  ""Part 
G"  of  the  Table  of  Contents  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  "Part  G": 
"PART  G-CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
PACIUTIES 

"'Sec.  701.  Establishment  of  the  Bureau  of 

Criminal  Justice  Facilities. 
""Sec.  702.  Functions  of  the  Bureau. 
"•Sec.  703.  Grants  authorized  for  the  renova- 
tion and  construction  of  crimi- 
nal justice  facilities. 
"Sec.  704.  Allotment. 
"Sec.  705.  State  plans. 
"Sec.  706.  Basic  criteria. 
"•Sec.  707.  Clearinghouse  on  the  construc- 
tion    and     modernization     of 
criminal  justice  facilities. 
•'Sec.  708.  Interest  subsidy  for  criminal  jus- 
tice facility  construction  bonds. 
""Sec.  709.  Definitions. 

On  page  229.  Part  H  of  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents, delete  "rules. "  in  the  first  line  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "rules". 

On  page  229.  delete  "Part  M— Emergency 
Assistance'"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""Part 
M— Emergency  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance". 

On  page  230.  delete  "Part  N— Transi- 
tion—Repealer"  of  the  Table  of  Contents 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Part  N— Transi- 
tion ". 
On  page  241.  line  7.  delete  "and". 
On  page  245,  line  6.  delete  'local'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""and  local". 

On  page  248,  line  18,  delete  "State /Local"' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '"state  and  local"'. 
On  page  255,  after  line  9,  insert  (in  small 
caps)  the  following: 

DISTRIB17TION  OF  FUNDS 

On  page  262,  line  14,  after  grants"  Insert 
(in  small  caps)  authorized". 

On  page  262,  delete  line  16. 

On  page  264,  line  21.  delete  '706"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "705". 

On  page  267.  line  23.  delete  "707"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "706  ". 

On  page  268.  line  16.  delete  708 "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "707^. 

On  page  269.  line  5.  delete  "709"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "708". 

On  page  270.  line  10.  delete  "710"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "709  ". 

On  page  282.  after  line  7.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing (in  small  caps): 

"DEFINITIONS 

On  page  290.  after  line  13.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing (in  small  caps): 

"AUTHORITY  FOR  FBI  TO  TRAIN  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  CRIMINAI   JUSTICE  PERSONNEL 

On  page  300.  line  20.  after  "surpliu"  insert 
"real  and  related  personal '". 

On  page  301.  line  3.  after  the  word  "real  " 
insert  "and  related  personal". 


On  page  301,  line  16,  after  the  word  "real" 
insert  ""and  related  personal"'. 

On  page  302,  line  9,  delete  "or"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ""for". 

On  page  302,  line  25,  delete  "personal  or 
real '"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "real  and  re- 
lated personal"'. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  X    (MISCELLANEOUS 
VIOLENT  CRIME  AMENDMENTS! 

On  page  317,  delete  line  12,  and  insert  in 
lieu  therof  the  following: 
the   receipt   of,   or   as  consideration   for   a 
promise  or  ageement  to  pay,  anything  of  pe- 
cuniary value,  shall  be  fined  not 

On  page  317,  line  19,  after  "section"  insert 
"and  section  1952B  ". 

On  page  318.  line  2,  delete  "of"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "of,". 

On  page  318,  line  3,  delete  "pay"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""pay,"". 

On  page  318,  line  13,  delete  "kidnapping" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""kidnaping". 

On  page  319.  line  2.  delete  "murder,"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "murder  or  kidnap- 
ing,". 

On  page  322.  line  19,  after  "five"  insert 
""nor  more  than  ten". 

On  page  325,  line  1,  delete  "as  "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "on". 

On  page  325,  line  12,  delete  •title"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section". 

On  page  326,  line  19,  insert  "involun- 
TARY"  before  the  word  "sodomy". 

On  page  327.  after  line  20.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  1009A.  Section  114  of  title  18  is 
amended  by  deleting  'Shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  seven  years,  or  both"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$25,000  and  imprisoned  not  more  than 
twenty  years,  or  both"'. 

On  page  32<>,  delete  line  2,  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Commission  or  Interstate  transmission  fa- 
cilities, as  defined  in  49  U.S.C.  1671. ". 

On  page  331,  after  line  5,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(f)  Table  of  Chapters  is  amended  to  add: 
"210.  International  Extradition 3191". 

On  page  331,  line  6,  delete  •(f)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

On  page  334,  line  7,  delete  'court."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •'court;". 

On  page  334.  line  8,  delete  The"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  line  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  'the",  and  indent  lines  8  and  9  to 
align  with  lines  2  and  11. 

On  page  353,  line  7,  delete  •'Excepf  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '(a)  Except ". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  XI   i  SERIOUS 
NONVIOLENT  OFFENSES  > 

On  page  361,  delete  line  10,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Code  is  amended— 

(a)  by  deleting  in  the  first  paragraph 
"shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  l)oth"" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both: 

(b)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 
On  page  368,  after  line  12,  delete  "•enti- 
ties,"'." and  insert  in  lieu  thereof   "entities." 
then  add  the  following  new  line: 

"511.  Forging  endorsements  or  signatures 
on  securities  of  the  United  States.'". 

On  page  371,  line  16,  delete  ""repealed." 
and  add  the  following: 

repealed,  and  the  section  analysis  of  Chap- 
ter 11  for  section  216  be  amended  to  read: 

216.  Repealed. ". 


On  page  373,  delete  line  5  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  item  relating  to  possession 
of  contraband  articles  after  line  10  on  page 
374,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Sec.  1109.  (a)  Section  1791  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "ngi.  Providing  or  possessing  con- 
traband in  prison 

•"(a)  Offense.- A  person  commits  an  of- 
fense if.  in  violation  of  a  statute,  or  a  regu- 
lation, rule,  or  order  issued  pursuant  there- 
to— 

"(l)  he  provides,  or  attempts  to  provide,  to 
an  inmate  of  a  Federal  penal  or  correctional 
facility- 

••(A)  a  firearm  or  destructive  device: 

"(B)  any  other  weapon  or  object  that  may 
be  used  as  a  weapon  or  as  a  means  of  facili- 
tating escape: 

"(C)  a  narcotic  drug  as  defined  in  section 
102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  802): 

"(D)  a  controlled  substance,  other  than  a 
narcotic  drug,  as  defined  in  section  102  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U,S.C. 
802).  or  an  alcoholic  beverage; 

"(E)  United  States  currency;  or 

""(F)  any  other  object;  or 

••(2)  being  an  inmate  of  a  Federal  penal  or 
correctional  facility,  he  makes,  possesses, 
procures,  or  othewise  provides  himself  with, 
or  attempts  to  make,  possess,  procure,  or 
otherwise  provide  himself  with,  anything 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(b)  Grading.— An  offense  described  In 
this  section  is  punishable  by— 

••(1)  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten 
years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $25,000,  or 
both,  if  the  object  is  anything  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (1)(A); 

"(2)  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
both,  if  the  object  is  anything  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (1)(B)  or  (1)(C); 

"(3)  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or 
both,  if  the  object  is  anything  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (1)(D)  or  (1)(E);  and 

•"(4)  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or 
both,  if  the  object  is  any  other  object. 

"(c)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section, 
"firearm"  and  "destructive  device'  have  the 
meaning  given  those  terms,  respectively,  in 
18  U.S.C.  921(a)(3)  and  (4).". 

(b)  Section  1792  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1792.  Mutiny  and  riot  prohibited 

"Whoever  instigates,  connives,  willfully 
attempts  to  cause,  assists,  or  conspires  to 
cause  any  mutiny  or  riot,  at  any  Federal 
penal  or  correctional  facility,  shall  be  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years  or  fined 
not  more  than  $25,000,  or  both. "; 

(c)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 87  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
unended  to  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  87 

"Sec. 

"1791.  Providing  or  possessing  contraband 

in  prison. 
"1792.  Mutiny  and  riot  prohibited. "; 

(d)  Chapter  301  of  title  IE,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"4012.  Summary  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  prison 

contraband 

"An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  may,  pursuant  to  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, summarily  seize  any  object  introduced 
into  a  Federal  penal  or  correctional  facility 
or  possessed  by  an  inmate  of  such  a  facility 


rule,  regulation  or  order 
the  Director,  and  such 
forfeited    to    the    United 


in  violation  of  a 
promulgated    by 
object    shall    be 
States.";  and 

(e)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 301  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  4011  the  following: 
"4012.  Summary  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  prison 

contraband.". 

On  page  374,  line  15,  delete  "after  section 
665  a  new  section  666"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  new  section  667". 

On  page  374.  line  17,  delete  •■666"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •'667". 

On  page  374,  line  22,  delete  "benefit  to '" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "benefit  of". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  XXI   (PROCEDURAL 
AMENDMENTS) 

On  page  376,  line  11,  delete  "925(a)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "952(a)". 

On  page  376,  line  22,  delete  "fifteenth, " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""fifteenth". 

On  page  380,  delete  lines  3  through  6,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  again  in  paragraph  (c)  by  deleting 
•"section  1503"  and  substituting  ""sections 
1503,  1512,  and  1513": 

(3)  by  deleting  the  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (f),  by  redesignating  present  para- 
graph "(g)"  as  "(h)",  and  by  inserting  a  new 
paragraph  (g)  as  follows: 

On  page  380,  line  9,  insert  ■•or"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  380,  delete  line  25,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "deleted,  and  amend  section 
analysis  accordingly.". 

On  page  382.  after  line  11  and  before  line 
12,  delete  ""  "3523.  Civil  action  to  restrain  wit- 
ness or  victim  intimidation."  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "3523.  Penalty  for  wrongful 
disclosure.". 

On  page  382.  line  15.  delete  the  words  "in 
a  official  proceeding"  ?nd  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  ""in  an  official  proceeding  concern- 
ing an  orgjinized  criminal  activity  or  other 
serious  offense". 

On  page  382,  at  the  end  of  line  23,  insert 
the  following: 

The  Attorney  General  shall  issue  guide- 
lines defining  the  types  of  cases  for  which 
the  exercise  of  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  contained  in  this  subsection  would 
be  appropriate.  Before  providing  protection 
to  any  person  under  this  chapter,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall— 

"(1)  to  the  extent  practicable,  obtain  and 
consider  information  relating  to  the  suit- 
ability of  the  person  for  inclusion  in  the 
program,  including  the  criminal  history,  if 
any,  and  a  psychological  evaluation  of,  the 
person; 

""(2)  make  a  written  assessment  in  each 
case  of  the  seriousness  of  the  investigation 
or  case  in  which  the  person's  information  or 
testimony  has  been  or  will  be  provided,  and 
the  possible  risk  of  danger  to  persons  and 
property  in  the  community  where  the 
person  is  to  be  relocated;  and 

"(3)  determine  that  the  need  for  such  pro- 
tection outweighs  the  risk  of  danger  to  the 
public. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  be  subject  to  civil  liability 
on  account  of  a  decision  to  provide  protec- 
tion under  this  chapter. 

On  page  383,  line  23,  before  "refuse" 
insert  ""disclose  or". 

On  page  383,  line  24.  after  "other"  insert 
"matter". 

On  page  384,  line  4,  delete  the  period  and 
insert  ",  except  that  the  Attorney  General 
shall,  upon  the  request  of  State  or  local  law 


enforcement  officials,  promptly  disclose  to 
such  officials  the  identity  and  location, 
criminal  records,  fingerprints,  and  other  re- 
levent  information  relating  to  the  person  re- 
located or  protected  when  it  appears  that 
the  person  is  under  investigation  for  or  has 
been  arrested  for  or  charged  with  an  offense 
that  is  punishable  by  more  than  one  year  in 
prison  or  that  is  a  crime  of  violence.  The  At- 
torney General  shall  establish  an  accurate 
and  effective  system  of  records  concerning 
the  criminal  history  of  persons  provided 
protection  under  this  chapter  in  order  to 
provide  the  information  described  in  this 
paragraph.'". 

On  page  385,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

"•(d)  Enforcement  of  Judgment  in  Civil 
Action  by  Special  Master.— (1)  Anytime 
120  days  after  a  decision  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  deny  disclosure  of  the  current 
identity  and  location  of  a  person  provided 
protection  under  this  chapter  to  any  person 
who  holds  a  judicial  order  or  judgment  for 
money  or  damages  entered  by  a  Federal  or 
State  court  in  his  favor  against  the  protect- 
ed person,  the  person  who  holds  the  judicial 
order  or  judgment  for  money  or  damages 
shall  have  standing  to  petition  the  United 
States  district  court  in  the  district  where 
the  petitioner  resides  for  appointment  of  a 
special  master.  The  United  States  district 
court  in  the  district  where  the  petitioner  re- 
sides shall  have  jurisdiction  over  actions 
brought  under  this  subsection. 
"(2)(A)  Upon  a  determination  that— 
■•(i)  the  petitioner  holds  a  Federal  or  State 
judicial  order  or  judgment;  and 

"(ii)  the  Attorney  General  has  declined  to 
disclose  to  the  petitioner  the  current  identi- 
ty and  location  of  the  protected  person  with 
respect  to  whom  the  order  of  judgment  was 
entered, 

the  court  shall  appoint  a  special  master  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  petitioner  to  enforce 
the  order  or  judgment. 

"(B)  The  clerk  of  the  court  shall  promptly 
furnish  the  master  appointed  pursuant  to 
clause  (A)  with  a  copy  of  the  order  of  ap- 
pointment. The  Attorney  General  shall  dis- 
close to  the  master  the  current  identity  and 
location  of  such  protected  person  and  any 
other  information  necessary  to  enable  the 
master  to  carry  out  his  duties  under  this 
subsection.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
court  to  assure  that  the  master  proceeds 
with  all  reasonable  diligence  and  dispatch  to 
enforce  the  rights  of  the  petitioner. 
•'(3)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to— 
■■(A)  proceed  with  all  reasonable  diligence 
and  dispatch  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  pe- 
titioner; and 

•■(B)  to  carry  out  his  enforcement  duties 
in  a  manner  that  minimizes,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
protected  person. 

The  master  may  disclose  to  State  or  Federal 
court  judges,  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
affect  the  judgment,  the  new  identity  or  lo- 
cation of  the  protected  person.  In  no  other 
cases  shall  the  master  disclose  the  new  iden- 
tity or  location  of  the  protected  person 
without  permission  of  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. Any  good  faith  disclosure  made  by  the 
master  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  create  civil 
liability  against  the  United  Stales. 

■■(4)  Upon  appointment,  the  master  shall 
have  the  power  to  take  any  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  judgment  or  order  which  the 
petititoner  could  take  including  the  initi- 
ation of  judicial  enforcement  actions  in  any 
Federal  or  State  court  or  the  assigrnment  of 
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such  enforcement  actions  to  a  third  party 
under  applicable  Federal  or  State  law. 

■(5)  The  cost:  of  the  action  authorized  by 
this  subsection  and  the  compensation  to  be 
allowed  to  a  master  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
court  and  shall  l>e  apportioned  among  the 
parties  as  follows: 

■■(A)  the  petitioner  shall  be  assessed  in  the 
amount  he  would  have  paid  to  collect  on  his 
judgment  in  an  action  not  arising  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section:  and 

■■(B>  the  protected  person  shall  be  as- 
sessed the  costs  which  are  normally  charged 
to  debtors  in  similar  actions  and  any  other 
costs  which  are  incurred  as  a  result  of  an 
action  brought  pursuant  to  this  s<?ction. 
In  the  event  that  the  costs  and  compensa- 
tion to  the  master  are  not  met  by  the  peti- 
tioner or  protected  person,  the  court  may. 
in  its  discretion,  enter  judgment  against  the 
United  States  for  costs  and  fees  reasonably 
incurred  as  a  result  of  an  action  brought 
pursuant  to  this  s«ction. 

••<e)  Resolution  or  Comflaints  or  Ghiev- 
AWCEs.— The  Attorney  General  shall  estab- 
lish guidelines  and  procedures  for  the  reso- 
lution of  complaints  or  grievances  of  per- 
sons provided  protection  under  this  chapter 
regarding  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

On  page  385.  after  line  13.  iiuert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

S  3523.  Penalt;  for  Wran|[ful  Disclosurr 

■Whoever,  without  the  authorization  of 
the  Attorney  General.  Imowingly  discloses 
any  Information  received  from  the  Attorney 
General  under  section  3521(b)(6)  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

On  page  387,  after  line  24,  insert  a  new 
Part  I  as  follows: 

Part     I— Jdrisdictio!i     Ovsr     Crimes     by 
United  States  Nationals  in  Places  Out- 
side the  Jurisdiction  or  any  Nation 
Sec    1210.   Section  7  of  title   18,   United 

States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 

paragraph,  as  follows: 
"(7)  Any  place  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 

any  nation  with  respect  to  an  offense  by  or 

against  a  national  of  the  United  States. 

Amendment  No.  2679 

1.  Amendment  to  Title  II.  S.  1762. 

On  page  132,  lines  8  through  10,  delete 
•■454(b)  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  October  17.  1978.  (29 
use.  927(b))"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■'425(b)  of  the  Job  Training  and  Partnership 
Act". 

2.  Amendment  to  Title  VI.  S.  1762. 

On  page  287.  line  12.  after  the  word  "this" 
and  before  the  word  ■■person's"  insert  ■'part 
if  such  ". 

3.  Amendment  to  Title  X.  Part  K.  ■As- 
saults Upon  Federal  Officers."  to  include 
United  States  Magistrates  In  18  U.S.C.  1114. 
"Protection  of  Officers  and  Employees  of 
the  United  States." 

On  page  329.  line  14,  insert  'or  any  United 
States  magistrate."  after  ■■fleer,". 

4.  Amendments  to  Labor  Racketeering 
Amendments  in  Title  VIII  of  S.  1762.  to  con- 
form to  analogous  provisions  of  the  Senate- 
passed  labor  racketeering  bill,  S.  336: 

On  page  306.  line  22.  delete  'and"  substi- 
tute in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

On  page  310,  line  15,  insert  '.  other  than 
in  his  capacity  as  a  meml>er  of  such  labor 
organization."  after  'capacity" 

On  page  310.  line  23.  delete  'and"  and 
sul)8titute  in  lieu  thereof  'or". 


On  page  312.  line  7  and  8,  delete  'or  em- 
ployee benefit  plan". 

On  page  313,  line  1.  delete  '1102"  and  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  thereof    802". 

On  page  313,  line  2,  delete  "1103  "  and  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  thereof  "803". 

On  page  313.  line  11,  delete  "1103  and 
1104"  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  "803 
and  804  ". 

5.  Amendment  adding  to  Title  XII  of  S. 
1762.  a  new  part  relating  to  Department  of 
Justice  Internal  Operating  Guidelines. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
Part  J— Department  or  Justice  Internal 

Operations  Guidelines 
Sec.  1211.  The  Attorney  General  shall,  not 
later  than  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  provide  a  detailed 
report  to  the  Congress  concerning— 

( 1 )  the  extent  to  which  internal  operating 
guidelines  promulgated  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  the  direction  of  the  investiga- 
tive and  prosecutorial  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  have  been  relied  upon 
by  criminal  defendants  in  courts  of  the 
United  States  as  the  basis  for  due  process 
challenges  to  indictment  and  prosecution  by 
law  enforcement  authorities  of  crimes  pro- 
hibited by  federal  statute: 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  courts  of  the 
United  States  have  sustained  challenges 
based  upon  such  guidelines  in  cases  wherein 
it  has  been  alleged  that  federal  investigative 
agents  or  prosecutorial  personnel  have 
failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
such  internal  operating  guidelines,  and  the 
extent  and  nature  of  such  failures  to 
comply  as  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
have  found  to  exist: 

(3)  the  remedial  measures  taken  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  ensure  the  minimiza- 
tion of  such  violations  of  internal  oi  ?rating 
guidelines  by  the  investigative  or  pp  secuto- 
rial  personnel  of  the  Department  of  -fustice: 
and 

(4)  the  advisability  of  the  enactment  of 
legislation  that  would  prohibit  criminal  de- 
fendants in  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
from  relying  upon  such  violations  as 
grounds  for  the  dismissal  of  Indictments, 
suppression  of  evidence,  or  the  vacation  of 
judgments  of  conviction. 

6.  Amendment  to  Title  Xll,  Part  F,  S. 
1762,  "Witness  Security  Program  Improve- 
ments"  relating  to  United  States  Marshals 
Service. 

On  page  385,  insert  after  line  21,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(d)  Section  568  of  title  38.  United  Sutes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  •Appropria- 
tions"': and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  3302  and  9701  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  United  States  Mar- 
shals Service  Is  authorized,  to  the  extent 
provided  In  the  Appropriations  Act,  to 
credit  to  Its  appropriations  account  all  fees, 
commissions  and  expenses  collected  for— 

"( 1 )  the  service  of  civil  process,  including 
complaints,  summonses,  subpoenas,  and 
similar  process:  and 

"(2)  seizures,  levies,  and  sales  associated 
with  judicial  orders  of  execution: 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  these  ac- 
tivities. Such  credited  amounts  may  t>e  car- 
ried over  from  year  to  year  for  these  pur- 
poses.". 

7.  Amendment*  to  Title  III,  "Forfeiture." 
On  page  150.  line  19.  delete  "section  413" 

and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "'sections  413  and 
414". 


On  page  162.  delete  the  quotation  mark 
and  second  period  on  line  4.  and  insert  after 
line  4  the  following: 

"'(p)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  liberally  construed  to  effectuate  its  reme- 
dial purposes." ."'. 

On  page  162,  insert  t>efore  line  5  the  fol- 
lowing: 

""  "investment  or  illicit  drug  profits 

Sec.  414.  (a)  It  shall  t>e  unlawful  for  any 
person  who  has  received  any  Income  de- 
rived, directly  or  Indirectly,  from  a  violation 
of  this  title  or  title  III  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  more  than  one  year  in  which 
such  person  has  participated  as  a  principal 
within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  use  or  Invest,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  any  part  of  such  income,  or 
the  proceeds  of  such  income,  in  acquisition 
of  any  interest  In.  or  the  establishment  or 
operation  of.  any  enterprise  which  Is  en- 
gaged In,  or  the  activities  of  which  affect, 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  A  purchase 
of  securities  on  the  open  market  for  pur- 
poses of  investment,  and  without  the  Inten- 
tion of  controlling  or  participating  in  the 
control  of  the  Issuer,  or  of  assisting  another 
to  do  so.  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  this 
section  if  the  securities  of  the  issuer  held  by 
the  purchaser,  the  members  of  his  Immedi- 
ate family,  and  his  or  their  accomplices  in 
any  violation  of  this  title  or  title  III  after 
such  purchase  do  not  amount  In  the  aggre- 
gate to  one  percent  of  the  outstanding  secu- 
rities of  any  one  class,  and  do  not  confer 
either  In  law  or  in  fact,  the  power  to  elect 
one  or  more  directors  of  the  Issuer. 

'(b)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  [$50,000]  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  [ten]  years,  or  both. 

'(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "en- 
terprise" Includes  any  individual,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  association,  or  other  legal 
entity,  and  any  union  or  group  of  individ- 
uals associated  in  fact  although  not  a  legal 
entity. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
liberally  construed  to  effectuate  its  remedial 
purposes.'.".* 

On  page  164.  delete  the  quotation  mark 
and  second  period  on  line  16,  and  Insert 
after  line  16  the  following: 

""  "(j)  In  addition  to  the  venue  provided  for 
In  section  1395  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  in  the 
case  of  property  of  a  defendant  charged 
with  a  violation  that  is  the  basis  for  forfeit- 
ure of  the  property  under  this  section,  a 
proceeding  for  forfeiture  under  this  section 
may  be  brought  In  the  judicial  district  In 
which  the  defendant  owning  such  property 
Is  found  or  In  the  judicial  district  In  which 
the  criminal  prosecution  Is  brought.".". 

On  page  165.  line  5.  delete  "Item"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '"Items". 

On  page  165,  delete  the  item  after  line  five 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  'Sec.  413  Criminal  forfeitures. 

Sec.  414  Investment  of  Illicit  drug  prof- 
Ite.'.". 

On  page  165.  line  22.  delete  "subsection  (J) 
of  this  section"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  524(c)  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code". 

On  page  166,  delete  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  6  on  page  169.  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  310.  Section  524  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

•(c)(1)  There  is  established  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  a  special  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  Department  of  Justice  Assets  Forfeit- 


ure Fund  (hereinafter  in  this  sut>section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "fund")  which  shall  be 
available  to  the  Attorney  General  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  in  Appropriations  Acts  for 
the  following  purposes  of  the  Department 
of  Justice: 

"(A)  the  payment,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  of  any  expenses  neces- 
sary to  seize,  detain,  inventory,  safeguard, 
maintain,  advertise,  or  sell  property  under 
seizure,  detention,  or  forfeited  pursuant  to 
any  law  enforced  or  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  or  of  any  other  neces- 
sary expenses  incident  to  the  seizure,  deten- 
tion, or  forfeiture  of  such  property:  such 
payments  may  include  payments  for  con- 
tract services  and  payments  to  reimburse 
any  Federal.  State,  or  local  agency  for  any 
expenditures  made  to  perform  the  foregoing 
functions: 

"(B)  the  payment  of  awards  for  informa- 
tion or  assistance  leading  to  a  civil  or  crimi- 
nal forfeiture  under  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  use.  800  et  seq.)  or  a  criminal  for- 
feiture under  the  Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Corrupt  Organizations  statute  (18  U.S.C. 
1961  et  seq.).  at  the  discretion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General: 

(C)  the  compromise  and  payment  of  valid 
liens  and  mortgages  against  property  that 
has  been  forfeited  pursuant  to  any  law  en- 
forced or  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  determine  the  validity 
of  any  such  lien  or  mortgage  and  the 
amount  of  payment  to  be  made:  and 

■(D)  disbursements  authorized  in  connec- 
tion with  remission  or  mitigation  procedures 
relating  to  property  forfeited  under  any  law 
enforced  or  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

(2)  Any  award  paid  from  the  fund  for  in- 
formation concerning  a  forfeiture,  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1)(B),  shall  be  paid  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
his  delegate,  except  that  the  authority  to 
pay  an  award  of  $10,000  or  more  shall  not 
be  delegated  to  any  person  other  than  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  the  Associate  At- 
torney General,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion. Any  award  for  such  information  shall 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of  $150,000  or  one 
quarter  of  the  amount  realized  by  the 
United  States  from  the  property  forfeited. 

'(3)  There  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund 
all  amounts  from  the  forfeiture  of  property 
under  any  law  enforced  or  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  remaining  after 
the  payment  of  expenses  for  forfeiture  and 
sale  authorized  by  law. 

'(4)  Amounts  in  the  fund  which  are  not 
currently  needed  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  kept  on  deposit  or  invested  in 
obligations  of.  or  guaranteed  by.  the  United 
States. 

(5)  The  Attorney  General  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  four  months 
after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  a  detailed 
report  on  the  amounts  deposited  in  the  fund 
and  a  description  of  expenditures  made 
under  this  sutisection. 

(6)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  re- 
lating to  deposits  in  the  fund  shall  apply  to 
all  property  in  the  custody  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Comprehensive  Forfeiture  Act 
of  1983. 

"(7)  For  fiscal  years  1984.  1985,  1986,  and 
1987.  there  are  authorized  to  l>e  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 


purposes  described  in  paragraph  (1).  At  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  any  amount  in  the 
fund  in  excess  of  the  amount  appropriated 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  General  Fund  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  except 
that  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
may  be  carried  forward  and  available  for  ap- 
propriation in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

"(8)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
property  is  forfeited  pursuant  to  a  law  en- 
forced or  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  if  it  is  forfeited  pursuant  to— 

"(A)  any  criminal  forfeiture  proceeding: 

•(B)  any  civil  judicial  forfeiture  proceed- 
ing; or 

•(C)  any  civil  administrative  forfeiture 
proceeding  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice: 

except  to  the  extent  that  the  seizure  was  ef- 
fected by  a  Customs  officer  or  that  custody 
was  maintained  by  the  Customs  Service  in 
which  case  the  provisions  of  section  613a  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1613a) 
shall  apply.'.". 

8.  Amendment  to  Title  XII.  Part  A,  "Pros- 
ecution of  Certain  Juveniles  as  Adults,"  re- 
lating to  the  use  and  confidentiality  of  juve- 
nile records. 

On  page  378,  delete  line  12  through  line  4 
on  page  379.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

Sec.  1202.  Section  5038  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"§  5038.  Use  of  Juvenile  records 

""(a)  Throughout  and  upon  the  completion 
of  the  juvenile  delinquency  proceeding,  the 
records  shall  be  safeguarded  from  disclosure 
to  unauthorized  persons.  The  records  shall 
be  released  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet 
the  following  circumstances: 

"•(1)  inquiries  received  from  another  court 
of  law: 

••(2)  inquiries  from  an  agency  preparing  a 
presentence  report  for  another  court; 

'•(3)  inquiries  from  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies where  the  request  for  information  is  re- 
lated to  the  investigation  of  a  crime  or  a  po- 
sition within  that  agency; 

""(4)  inquiries,  in  writing,  from  the  director 
of  a  treatment  agency  or  the  director  of  a 
facility  to  which  the  juvenile  has  been  com- 
mitted by  the  court; 

"(5)  inquiries  from  an  agency  considering 
the  person  for  a  position  immediately  and 
directly  affecting  the  national  security;  and 

"•(6)  Inquiries  from  any  victim  of  such  ju- 
venile delinquency,  or  If  the  victim  is  de- 
ceased from  the  immediate  family  of  such 
victim,  related  to  the  final  disposition  of 
such  juvenile  by  the  court  In  accordance 
with  section  5037. 

Unless  otherwise  authorized  by  this  section, 
information  about  the  juvenile  record  may 
not  be  released  when  the  request  fc  infor- 
mation is,  related  to  an  application  or  em- 
ployment, license,  bonding,  or  any  civil  right 
or  privilege.  Responses  to  such  inquiries 
shall  not  be  different  from  responses  made 
about  persons  who  have  never  been  Involved 
In  a  delinquency  proceeding. 

""(b)  District  courts  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  any  juvenile  shall  Inform  the  juvenile, 
and  his  parent  or  guardian,  in  writing  In 
clear  and  nontechnical  language,  of  rights 
relating  to  his  juvenile  record. 

"(c)  During  the  course  of  any  juvenile  de- 
linquency proceeding,  all  information  and 
records  relating  to  the  proceeding,  which 
are  obtained  or  prepared  in  the  discharge  of 
an  official  duty  by  an  employee  of  the  court 
or  an  employee  of  any  other  governmental 
agency,  shall  not  be  disclosed  directly  or  in- 


directly to  anyone  other  than  the  judge, 
counsel  for  the  juvenile  ar.d  the  govern- 
ment, or  others  entitled  under  this  section 
to  receive  juvenile  records. 

••(d)  Whenever  a  juvenile  Is  found  guilty 
of  committing  an  act  which  if  committed  by 
an  adult  would  be  a  felony  that  is  a  crime  of 
violence  or  an  offense  described  in  section 
841.  952(a).  or  955  or  959  of  title  21.  such  ju- 
venile shall  be  fingerprinted  and  photo- 
graphed. Except  a  juvenile  described  in  sub- 
section (f).  fingerprints  and  photographs  of 
a  juvenile  who  is  not  prosecuted  as  an  adult 
shall  be  made  available  only  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Fingerprints  and  photographs  of  a 
juvenile  who  is  prosecuted  as  an  adult  shall 
t>e  made  available  in  the  manner  applicable 
to  adult  defendants. 

"•(e)  Unless  a  juvenile  who  is  taken  into 
custody  is  prosecuted  as  an  adult  neither 
the  name  nor  picture  of  any  juvenile  shall 
be  made  public  in  connection  with  a  juvenile 
delinquency  proceeding. 

'"(f)  Whenever  a  juvenile  has  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions  been  found  guilty  of  commit- 
ting an  act  which  if  committed  by  an  adult 
would  be  a  felony,  a  crime  of  violence  or  an 
offense  described  in  section  841,  952(a),  or 
955.  or  959  of  title  21.  the  court  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Identification  Division,  the  information  con- 
cerning the  adjudications,  including  name, 
date  of  adjudication,  court,  offenses,  and 
sentence,  along  with  the  notation  that  the 
matters  were  juvenile  adjudications.". 

9.  Amendment  to  Title  XI,  S.  1762,  relat- 
ing to  18  U.S.C.  219. 

On  page  375.  after  line  15.  Insert  a  new 
Part  J  as  follows: 

Part  J— 18  U.S.C.  219  Amendment 
Sec.  1116.  Section  219  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by: 

(1)  striking  out  "an  officer  or  employee" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•a  public  offi- 
cial"; and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  section:  "public 
official"  means  Member  of  Congress,  the 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
Resident  Commissioner,  either  before  or 
after  he  has  qualified,  or  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee or  person  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  department, 
agency,  or  branch  of  Government,  thereof, 
including  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  any 
official  function,  under  or  by  authority  of 
any  such  department,  agency,  or  branch  of 
Government,  or  a  juror. 

10.  Amendment  to  Title  VII.  S.  1762.  '•Sur- 
plus Federal  Property  Amendments.^^ 

On  page  301.  at  the  end  of  line  2.  insert 
"If  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
any  surplus  property  transferred  or  con- 
veyed pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered 
into  between  March  1.  1982,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  was  suitable  for 
transfer  or  conveyance  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  reimburse  the 
transferee  for  any  monetary  consideration 
paid  to  the  United  States  for  such  transfer 
or  conveyance." 

11.  Amendments  to  Title  VI,  S.  1762.  "Jus- 
tice Assistance." 

On  page  253.  after  line  15.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

""(7)  an  assurance  that  the  State  will  take 
into  account  the  needs  and  requests  of  units 
of  general  local  government  in  the  State 
and  encourage  local  initiative  in  the  devel- 
opment of  programs  which  meet  the  objec- 
tives of  section  501."' 
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On  page  257.  after  line  2.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(5)  In  distributing  funds  received  under 
this  part  the  State  shall  make  every  effort 
to  distribute  to  units  of  local  government 
and  combinations  thereof,  the  maximum 
amount  of  such  available  funds. " 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI.  JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE 

12.  On  page  250.  line  9.  insert  after  ers:' 
the  following: 

••(12)  with  respect  to  cases  involving 
career  criminals  and  violent  crime,  expedite 
the  disposition  of  criminal  cases,  reform 
sentencing  practices  and  procedures,  and 
improve  court  system  management.": 

On  page  250.  line  10,  strike  ••(12)"  and 
insert  •(13)". 

On  page  257.  strike  line  16  through  17  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  within  such  State 
giving  priority  to  those  jurisdictions  with 
greatest  need.'. 

13.  Amendment  to  Title  11.  S.  1762.  'Sen- 
tencing Reform."  relating  to  the  collection 
of  criminal  fines. 

On  page  40.  l)etween  lines  19  and  20. 
insert  the  following: 

The  liability  of  a  defendant  for  any  unex- 
ecuted fine  or  other  punishment  imposed  as 
to  which  probation  is  granted  shall  be  fully 
discharged  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  probation. 

On  page  42.  between  lines  9  and  10  insert 
the  following:  If  the  court  has  imposed  and 
ordered  execution  of  a  fine  and  placed  the 
defendant  on  probation,  payment  of  the 
fine  or  adherence  to  the  court-established 
installment  schedule  shall  be  a  condition  of 
the  probation. 

On  page  49.  line  13.  after  ■defendant " 
insert  .  relative  to  the  burden  which  alter- 
native punishments  would  impose". 

On  page  50,  strike  out  lines  16  through  20 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•(d)  Time  and  Method  or  Payment.— Pay- 
ment of  a  fine  i.*!  due  immediately  unless  the 
court,  at  the  time  of  sentencing— 

•■(1 )  requires  payment  by  a  Jate  certain;  or 

■■(2)  establishes  an  installment  schedule, 
the  specific  terms  of  which  shall  l)e  fixed  by 
the  court. 

On  page  51.  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following: 

•(g)  Responsibility  To  Provide  Current 
Address— At  the  time  of  imposition  of  the 
fine,  the  court  shall  order  the  person  fined 
to  provide  the  Attorney  General  with  a  cur- 
rent mailing  address  for  the  entire  period 
that  any  part  of  the  fine  remains  unpaid. 
Failure  to  provide  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  current  address  or  a  change  in  ad- 
dress shall  be  punishable  as  a  contempt  of 
court. 

••(h)  Stay  or  Pine  Pending  Appeals.— 
Unless  exceptional  circumstances  exist,  if  a 
sentence  to  pay  a  fine  is  stayed  pending 
appeal,  the  court  granting  the  stay  shall  in- 
clude in  such  stay— 

•■(1)  a  requirement  that  the  defendant, 
pending  appeal,  to  deposit  the  f-ntire  fine 
amount,  or  the  amount  due  under  an  in- 
stallment schedule,  during  the  pendency  of 
an  appeal,  in  an  escrow  account  in  the  regis- 
try of  the  district  court,  or  to  give  bond  for 
the  payment  thereof;  or 

••(2)  an  order  restraining  the  defendant 
from  transferring  or  dissipating  assets 
found  to  be  sufficient,  if  sold,  to  meet  the 
defendant's  fine  obligation. 

"(i)  Delinquent  Pine— A  fine  is  delin- 
quent if  any  portion  of  such  fine  is  not  paid 
within  30  days  of  when  it  is  due.  including 
any  fines  to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  install- 
ment schedule. 


••(j)  Default.— A  fine  is  in  default  if  any 
portion  of  such  fine  is  more  than  90  days  de- 
linquent. When  a  criminal  fine  is  in  default, 
the  entire  amount  is  due  with  30  days  of  no- 
tification of  the  default,  notwithstanding 
any  installment  schedule. 

On  page  51.  strike  out  line  12  through  line 
9  on  page  52  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 
"9  3573.  M-xlincation  or  rcmiraion  of  fine 

(a)  Petition  por  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion—A defendant  who  has  l)een  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine,  and  who- 
'd) can  show  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  and 
concerning  whom  the  circumstances  no 
longer  exist  that  warranted  the  Imposition 
of  the  fine  in  the  amount  imposed  or  pay- 
ment by  the  Installment  schedule,  may  at 
any  time  petition  the  court  for— 

■■(A)  an  extension  of  the  installment 
schedule,  not  to  exceed  two  years  except  in 
case  of  incarceration  or  special  circum- 
stances; or 

•(B)  a  remission  of  all  or  part  of  the 
unpaid  portion  including  interest  and  penal- 
ties; or 

■•(2)  has  voluntarily  made  restitution  or 
reparation  to  the  victim  of  the  offense,  may 
at  any  time  petition  the  court  for  a  remis- 
sion of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  fine  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such 
restitution  or  reparation. 
Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  filed  in  the  court  in  which  sen- 
tence was  originally  imposed,  unless  that 
court  transfers  jurisdiction  to  another 
court.  The  petitioner  shall  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  the  petition  has  been  filed 
within  ten  working  days  after  filing.  Por  the 
purposes  of  clause  (1).  unless  exceptional 
circumstances  exist,  a  person  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  only 
after  payment  of  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  fine. 

••(b)  Order  of  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion.—If.  after  the  filing  of  a  petition  as 
provided  in  sulwection  (a),  the  court  finds 
that  the  circumstances  warrant  relief,  the 
court  may  enter  an  appropriate  order,  in 
which  case  it  shall  provide  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  copy  of  such  order. 
On  page  63.  line  18.  strike  out  •and". 
On  page  63.  between  lines  18  and  19, 
insert  the  following: 

■(g)  keep  informed  concerning  the  con- 
duct, condition,  and  compliance  with  any 
condition  of  probation,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  or  restitution  of  each  proba- 
tioner under  his  supervision  and  report 
thereon  to  the  court  placing  such  person  on 
probation  and  report  to  the  court  any  fail- 
ure of  a  probationer  under  his  supervision 
to  pay  a  fine  in  default  within  30  days  after 
notification  that  it  is  in  default  so  that  the 
court  may  determine  whether  probation 
should  be  revoked;  and 

On  page  63,  line  19.  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••(h)". 

On  page  67.  after  line  12,  strike  the  item 
relating  to  section  3613.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

•3613.  Civil  remedies  for  satisfaction  of  an 

unpaid  fine. 
"3614.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a 

fine. 
•3615.  Criminal  default. 

On  page  68,  strike  out  lines  2  through  19 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


■■(a)  Disposition  or  Payment —The  clerk 

shall   forward  each   fine   payment  to 

the  United  States  Treasury  and  shall 

notify  the  Attorney  General  of  its  receipt 

within  10  working  days. 

■(b)  Certification  of  Imposition.— If  a 
line  exceeding  $100  is  imposed,  modified,  or 
remitted,  the  sentencing  court  shall  incor- 
porate in  the  order  imposing,  remitting,  or 
modifying  such  fine,  and  promptly  certify 
to  the  Attorney  General— 

■•(1)  the  name  of  the  person  fined; 

"(2)  his  current  address; 

■■(3)  the  docket  number  of  the  case; 

•(4)  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed; 

■■(5)  any  installment  schedule; 

"(6)  the  nature  of  any  modification  or  re- 
mission of  the  fine  or  installment  schedule; 
and 

••(7)  the  amount  of  the  fine  that  is  due 
and  unpaid. 

On  page  68.  line  20,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

On  page  68,  after  line  26,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(d)  Notification  of  Delinquency.— 
Within  10  working  days  after  a  fine  is  deter- 
mined to  be  delinquent  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3572(1),  the  Attorney  General  shall 
notify  the  person  whose  fine  is  delinquent, 
by  certified  mail,  to  inform  him  that  the 
fine  is  delinquent. 

••(e)  Notification  of  Defaot-t.- Within  10 
working  days  after  a  fine  is  determined  to 
be  in  default  as  provided  in  section  3572(j), 
the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  the 
person  defaulting,  by  certified  mail,  to 
inform  him  that  the  fine  is  in  default  and 
the  entire  unpaid  balance,  including  interest 
and  penalties,  is  due  within  30  days. 

"(f)  Interest,  Monetary  Penalties  for 
Delinquency,  and  Default— Upon  a  deter- 
mination of  willful  nonpayment,  the  court 
may  impose  the  following  interest  and  mon- 
etary penalties: 

"(1)  Interest.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  interest  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  centum  per  month,  or  12  per 
centum  per  year,  shall  be  charged,  begin- 
ning the  31st  day  after  sentencing  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month  during  which  any 
fine  balance  remains  unpaid,  including  sums 
to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  installment  sched- 
ule. 

■•(2)  Monetary  penalties  for  delinquent 
fines.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  a  penalty  sum  equal  tc  10  per 
centum  shall  be  charged  for  any  portion  of 
a  criminal  fine  which  has  become  delin- 
quent. The  Attorney  General  may  waive  all 
or  part  of  the  penalty  for  good  cause. 

On  page  69,  strike  out  line  1  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"§3«il3.    Civil    remedies   for   satisfaction    of  an 
unpaid  fine 

On  page  71,  after  line  23  and  before  the 
subchapter  heading  insert  the  following: 

"§3614.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a  Tine 

"(a)  Resentencing.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b),  if  a  defendant  know- 
ingly fails  to  pay  a  delinquent  fine  the  court 
may  resentence  the  defendant  to  any  sen- 
tence which  might  originally  have  been  im- 
posed. 

••(b)  Imprisonment.— The  defendant  may 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
under  subsection  (a)  only  if  the  court  deter- 
mines that— 

••(1)  the  defendant  willfully  refused  to  pay 
the  delinquent  fine  or  had  failed  to  make 
sufficient  bona  fide  efforts  to  pay  the  fine; 
or 


"(2)  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  offense 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  person,  alter- 
natives to  imprisonment  are  not  adequate  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  punishment  and  deter- 
rence. 
"9  3615.  Criminal  default 

Whoever,  having  been  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine,  willfully  fails  to  pay  the  fine,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  fine  or  $10,000, 
whichever  is  greater,  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

On  page  79.  line  2.  after  the  period  Insert 
the  following:  ••No  prisoner  shall  l>e  released 
on  supervision  unless  such  prisoner  agrees 
to  adhere  to  an  installment  schedule,  not  to 
exceed  two  years  except  in  special  circum- 
stances, to  pay  for  any  fine  Imposed  for  the 
offense  committed  by  such  prisoner.". 

On  page  133.  line  10,  strike  'and". 

On  page  134,  line  12,  strike  the  period,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

On  page  134,  after  line  12,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(d)  the  provisions  of  sections  227  and  228 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment.". 

On  page  138,  between  lines  15  and  16, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec  227.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2),  for  each  criminal  fine  for  which 
the  unpaid  balance  exceeds  $100  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall,  within  120  days,  notify  the  person 
by  certified  mail  of  his  obligation,  within  30 
days  after  notification,  to— 

(A)  pay  the  fine  In  full: 

(B)  specify,  and  demonstrate  compliance 
with,  an  installment  schedule  established  by 
a  court  before  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act,  specifying  the 
dates  on  which  designated  partial  payments 
will  be  made;  or 

(C)  establish  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Attorney  General,  a  new  installment  sched- 
ule of  a  duration  not  exceeding  two  years, 
except  in  special  circumstances,  and  specify- 
ing the  dates  on  which  designated  partial 
payments  will  be  made. 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  in 
cases  in  which— 

(A)  the  Attorney  General  believes  the 
likelihood  of  collection  is  remote;  or 

(B)  criminal  fines  have  been  stayed  pend- 
ing appeal. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  within 
180  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
declare  all  fines  for  which  this  obligation  is 
unfulfilled  to  be  in  criminal  default,  subject 
to  the  civil  and  criminal  remedies  estab- 
lished by  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  No 
interest  or  monetary  penalties  shall  be 
charged  on  any  fines  subject  to  this  section. 

(c)  Not  later  than  one  year  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  include  in  the  annual  crime  report 
steps  taken  to  implement  this  Act  and  the 
progress  achieved  in  criminal  fine  collection, 
including  collection  data  for  each  judicial 
district. 

Sec.  228.  (a)  Title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  chapter  after  chapter  227: 
CHAPTER       228-IMPOSITION.       PAY- 
MENT, AND  COLLECTION  OF  FINES 


Sec 

'3591. 

■3592. 

"3593. 
■3594. 
■3595. 

•3596. 


Imposition  of  a  fine. 

Payment  of  a  fine,  delinquency  and 
default. 

Modification  or  remission  of  fine. 

Certification  and  notification. 

Interest,  monetary  penalties  for  de- 
linquency, and  default. 

Civil  remedies  for  satisfaction  of  an 


unpaid  fine. 
"3597.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a 

fine. 
"3598.  Statute  of  limitations. 
""3599.  Criminal  default. 
"§  3591.  Imposition  of  a  Tine 

"(a)  Factors  To  Be  Considered  in  Impos- 
ing A  Fine.- The  court,  in  determining 
whether  to  Impose  a  fine,  the  amount  of 
any  fine,  the  time  for  payment,  and  the 
method  of  payment,  shall  consider— 

"(1)  the  ability  of  the  defendant  to  pay 
the  fine  in  view  of  the  income  of  the  defend- 
ant, earning  capacity  and  financial  re- 
sources, and,  if  the  defendant  is  an  organi- 
zation, the  size  of  the  organization; 

"(2)  the  nature  of  the  burden  that  pay- 
ment of  the  fine  will  Impose  on  the  defend- 
ant, and  on  any  person  who  is  financially 
dependent  on  the  defendant,  relative  to  the 
burden  which  alternative  punishments 
would  Impose; 

"(3)  any  restitution  or  reparation  made  by 
the  defendant  In  connection  with  the  of- 
fense and  any  obligation  imposed  upon  the 
defendant  to  make  such  restitution  or  repa- 
ration; 

"(4)  If  the  defendant  Is  an  organization, 
any  measure  taken  by  the  organization  to 
discipline  its  employees  or  agents  responsi- 
ble for  the  offense  or  to  Insure  against  a  re- 
currence of  such  an  offense;  and 

"'(5)  any  other  pertinent  consideration. 

"(b)  Effect  of  Finali"!-?  of  Judgment.— 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  sentence  to 
pay  a  fine  can  subsequently  be— 

"'(1)  modified  or  remitted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3592; 

"(2)  corrected  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  35;  or 

"(3)  appealed;  a  judgment  of  conviction 
that  Includes  such  a  sentence  constitutes  a 
final  judgment  for  all  other  purposes. 
"§  3592.  Payment  of  a  flne,  delinquency  and  de- 
fault 

"(a)  Time  and  Method  of  Pa'yment.— Pay- 
ment of  a  fine  is  due  Immediately  unless  the 
court,  at  the  time  of  sentencing— 

"(1)  requires  payment  by  a  date  certain;  or 
"(2)  establishes  an  Installment  schedule, 
the  specific  terms  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  court. 

"(b)  Individual  Responsibilities  for  Pay- 
ment.—If  a  fine  Is  imposed  on  an  organiza- 
tion, it  is  the  duty  of  each  Individual  au- 
thorized to  make  disbursement  of  the  assets 
of  the  organization  to  pay  the  fine  from 
assets  of  the  organization.  If  a  fine  Is  Im- 
posed on  an  agent  or  shareholder  of  an  or- 
ganization, the  fine  shall  not  be  paid,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  out  of  the  assets  of  the  or- 
ganization, unless  the  court  finds  that  such 
payment  is  expressly  permissible  under  ap- 
plicable State  law. 

"(C)  RESPONSIBILI"rY  TO  PROVIDE  CURRENT 

Address.— At  the  time  of  imposition  of  the 
fine,  the  court  shall  order  the  person  fined 
to  provide  the  Attorney  General  with  a  cur- 
rent mailing  address  for  the  entire  period 
that  any  part  of  the  fine  remains  unpaid. 
Failure  to  provide  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  current  address  or  a  change  In  ad- 
dress shall  be  punishable  as  a  contempt  of 
court. 

"(d)  Stay  of  Pine  Pending  Appeal.— 
Unless  exceptional  circumstances  exist,  if  a 
sentence  to  pay  a  fine  is  stayed  pending 
appeal,  the  court  granting  the  stay  shall  in- 
clude in  such  stay— 

"(1)  a  requirement  that  the  defendant, 
pending  appeal,  to  depMjsit  the  entire  fine 
amount,  or  the  amount  due  under  an  in- 
stallment schedule,  during  the  pendency  of 


an  appeal,  in  an  escrow  account  in  the  regis- 
try of  the  district  court,  or  to  give  bond  for 
the  payment  thereof;  or 

"(2)  an  order  restraining  the  defendant 
from  transferring  or  dissipating  asseU 
found  to  be  sufficient,  If  sold,  to  meet  the 
defendant's  fine  obligation. 

"(e)  Delinquent  Fine.— A  fine  Is  delin- 
quent If  any  portion  of  such  fine  is  not  paid 
within  30  days  of  when  it  Is  due.  Including 
any  fines  to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  Install- 
ment schedule, 

"(f)  Default.— A  fine  Is  In  default  If  any 
portion  of  such  fine  Is  more  than  90  days  de- 
linquent. When  a  criminal  fine  is  In  default, 
the  entire  amount  Is  due  within  30  days  of 
notification  of  the  default,  notwithstanding 
any  installment  schedule. 

"§  3593.  Modincation  or  remission  of  flne 

"'(a)  Petition  for  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion.—A  person  who  has  been  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine,  and  who— 

"'(1)  can  show  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  and 
concerning  whom  the  circumstances  no 
longer  exist  that  warranted  the  Imposition 
of  the  fine  in  the  amount  imposed  or  pay- 
ment by  the  installment  schedule,  may  at 
any  time  petition  the  court  for— 

"(A)  an  extension  of  the  Installment 
schedule,  not  to  exceed  two  years  except  In 
case  of  Incarceration  or  special  circum- 
stances; or 

"(B)  a  remission  of  all  or  part  of  the 
unpaid  portion  including  interest  and  jjenal- 
ties;  or 

""(2)  has  voluntarily  made  restitution  or 
reparation  to  the  victim  of  the  offense,  may 
at  any  time  petition  the  court  for  a  remis- 
sion of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  fine  In  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such 
restitution  or  reparation. 
Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  filed  in  the  court  In  which  sen- 
tence was  originally  Imposed,  unless  that 
court  transfers  jurisdiction  to  another 
court.  The  petitioner  shall  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  the  petition  has  been  filed 
within  ten  working  days  after  filing.  For  the 
purposes  of  clause  (1),  unless  exceptional 
circumstances  exist,  a  person  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  only 
after  payment  of  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  fine. 

"(b)  Order  of  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion.—If.  after  the  filing  of  a  petition  as 
provided  In  subsection  (a),  the  court  finds 
that  the  circumstances  warrant  relief,  the 
court  may  enter  an  appropriate  order,  in 
which  case  it  shall  provide  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  copy  of  such  order. 

"§  3594.  Certiflcation  and  notiflcation 

"(a)  Disposition  of  Payment.— The  clerk 
shall  forward  each  fine  payment  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  shall  notify  the 
Attorney  General  of  Its  receipt  within  10 
working  days. 

""(b)  Certification  of  iMPOsi'noN.— If  a 
fine  exceeding  $100  Is  imposed,  modified,  or 
remitted,  the  sentencing  court  shall  incor- 
porate in  the  order  Imposing,  remitting,  and 
modifying  such  fine,  and  promptly  certify 
to  the  Attorney  General— 

"( 1 )  the  name  of  the  person  fined; 

"(2)  his  current  address; 

"(3)  the  docket  number  of  the  case; 

"(4)  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed; 

"(5)  any  installment  schedule; 

"(6)  the  nature  of  any  modification  or  re- 
mission of  the  fine  or  installment  schedule: 
and 
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"(7)  the  amount  of  the  fine  that  is  due 
and  unpaid. 

■•(c)  Responsibility  for  Collection.— The 
Attorney  General  shall  be  responsible  for 
collection  of  an  unpaid  fine  concerning 
which  a  certification  has  been  issued  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a). 

"■(d)     Notification     of     Delinquency.— 


ber  17,  1940  (54  Stat.  1190).  apply  to  a  fine 
and  to  the  lien  Imposed  by  subsection  (a)  as 
if  the  liability  of  the  person  fined  were  for 
an  Internal  revenue  tax  assessment,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  application  of  such 
statutes  is  modified  by  regulations  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  accord  with  differ- 
ences in  the  nature  of  the  liabilities.  Por  the 


(b)  Section  3651  of  title  18,  United  States 
C(xle,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "May  be 
required  to  provide  for  the  support  of  any 
persons,  for  whose  support  he  is  legally  re- 
sponsible." the  following  new  paragraph: 

""If  the  court  has  imposed  and  ordered 
execution  of  a  fine  and  placed  the  defend- 
ant on  probation,  payment  of  the  fine  or  ad- 
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On  page  245.  line  13,  insert  "'rural  crime," 
after  ""quents,". 

On  page  250.  after  line  9.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(12)  provide  training,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  programs  to  assist  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  authorities  in  rural  areas 
in  combatting  crime,  with  particular  empha- 


"CHAPTER  239— crime  VICTIM'S 
ASSISTANCE  FUND 

"Sec. 

"3801.  Establishment  of  the  Crime  Victim's 
Assistance  Fund. 

"3802.  Distribution  of  fund  to  State  pro- 
grams. 


ten  agreement  between  the  person  fined 
and  the  Attorney  General.  The  running  of 
the  period  set  forth  in  clause  (A)  is  suspend- 
ed during  any  interval  for  which  the  run- 
ning of  the  period  of  limitations  for  collec- 
tion of  a  tax  would  be  suspended  pursuant 
to    section    6503(b),    6503(c),    6503(f).    or 


"3803.  Distribution  of  fund  to  victim  and     7508(a)(l)(l)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
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•(7)  the  amount  of  the  fine  that  is  due 
and  unpaid. 

■■(c)  Responsibility  for  Collection.— The 
Attorney  General  shall  be  responsible  for 
collection  of  an  unpaid  fine  concerning 
which  a  certification  has  been  issued  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a). 

<d)       NoTiriCATION       or       DELINOnENCY.— 

■Within  10  working  days  after  a  fine  is  deter- 
mined to  l)e  delinquent  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3592(e).  the  Attorney  General  shall 
notify  the  person  whose  fine  is  delinquent, 
by  certified  mail,  to  inform  him  that  the 
fine  is  delinquent. 

•(e)  NoTincATiON  OP  Default.— Within  10 
working  days  after  a  fine  is  determined  to 
be  in  default  as  provided  in  section  3592(f). 
the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  the 
person  defaulting,  by  certified  mail,  to 
inform  him  that  the  fine  is  in  default  and 
the  entire  unpaid  balance,  including  interest 
and  penalties,  is  due  within  30  days. 
"9  3.595.  Interest,  monetary  penalties  for  delin- 
quency, and  default 

•Upon  a  determination  of  willful  nonpay- 
ment, the  court  may  impose  the  following 
interest  and  monetary  penalties: 

(1)  Interest.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  interest  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  centum  per  month,  or  12  per 
centum  per  year,  shall  t>e  charged.  t>egin- 
ning  the  31st  day  after  sentencing  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month  during  which  any 
fine  balance  remains  unpaid,  including  sums 
to  t>e  paid  pursuant  to  an  installment  sched- 
ule. 

(2)  Monetary  penalties  for  delinquent 
fines.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  penalty  sum  equal  to  10  per 
centum  shall  be  charged  for  any  portion  of 
a  criminal  fine  which  has  become  delin- 
quent. The  Attorney  General  may  waive  all 
or  part  of  the  penalty  for  good  cause. 

"S  3596.    Civil    remedies    for    satisfaction    of   an 

unpaid  fine 

••(a)  Lien.— A  fine  imposed  as  a  sentence  is 
a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States  upon  all 
property  belonging  to  the  person  fined.  The 
lien  arises  at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  the 
judgment  and  continues  until  the  liability  is 
satisfied,  remitted  or  set  aside,  or  until  it  be- 
comes unenforceable  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b).  On  application  of 
the  person  fined,  the  Attorney  General 
shall- 

"(1)  issue  a  certificate  of  release,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  6325  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  of  any  lien  imposed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  upon  his  acceptance  of  a  bond 
described  in  section  6325(a)(2)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code;  or 

■•(2)  issue  a  certificate  of  discharge,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  6325  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  of  any  part  of  the  person's  prop- 
erty subject  to  a  lien  imposed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  upon  his  determination  that 
the  fair  market  value  of  that  part  of  such 
property  remaining  subject  to  tmd  available 
to  satisfy  the  lien  is  at  least  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  fine. 

(b)  Expiration  of  Lien.— A  lien  becomes 
unenforceable  at  the  time  liability  to  pay  a 
fine  expires  as  provided  in  section  3598. 

••(c)  Application  of  Other  Lien  Provi- 
sions.—The  provisions  of  sections  6323. 
6331.  6334  through  6336.  6337(a).  6338 
through  6343.  6901.  7402.  7403.  7424 
through  7426.  7505(a).  7506.  7701.  and  7805 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26 
U.S.C.  6323.  8331.  6332.  6334  through  6336, 
6337(a),  6338  through  6343.  6901.  7402.  7403. 
7424  through  7426.  7505(a).  7506.  7701.  and 
7805)  and  of  section  513  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 


ber 17.  1940  (54  Stat.  1190).  apply  to  a  fine 
and  to  the  Hen  Imposed  by  subsection  (a)  as 
if  the  liability  of  the  person  fined  were  for 
an  internal  revenue  tax  assessment,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  application  of  such 
statutes  is  modified  by  regulations  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  accord  with  differ- 
ences in  the  nature  of  the  liabilities.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  references  in 
the  preceding  sections  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  •the  Secretary'  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  'the  Attorney  General.' 
and  references  in  those  sections  to  'tax' 
shall  l>e  construed  to  mean  'fine'. 

"(d)  Effect  on  Notice  of  Lien.— A  notice 
of  the  lien  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  considered  a  notice  of  lien  for  taxes  pay- 
able to  the  United  States  for  the  purposes 
of  any  State  or  local  law  providing  for  the 
filing  of  a  notice  of  a  tax  lien.  The  registra- 
tion, recording,  docketing,  or  indexing,  in 
accordance  with  28  U.S.C.  1962,  of  the  judg- 
ment under  which  a  fine  is  imposed  shall  be 
considered  for  all  purposes  as  the  filing  pre- 
scribed by  section  6323(f)(1)(A)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C. 
6323<f)(l)<A))  and  by  subsection  (c). 

••(e)  Alternati^ve  Enforcement.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
a  judgment  imposing  a  fine  may  be  enforced 
by  execution  against  the  property  of  the 
person  fined  in  like  manner  as  judgments  in 
civil  cases. 

"(f)  Discharge  of  Debts  Inapplicable.— 
No  discharge  of  debts  pursuant  to  a  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding  shall  render  a  lien  under 
this  section  unenforceable  or  discharge  li- 
ability to  pay  a  fine. 

"§  3597.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a  Tine 
"(a)  Resentencing.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b).  if  a  person  knowing- 
ly fails  to  pay  a  delinquent  fine  the  court 
may  resentence  the  person  to  any  sentence 
which  might  originally  have  been  imposed. 

■•(b)  Imprisonment.— The  defendant  may 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
under  subsection  (a)  only  if  the  court  deter- 
mines that— 

(1)  the  person  willfully  refused  to  pay 
the  delinquent  fine  or  had  failed  to  make 
sufficient  bona  fide  efforts  to  pay  the  fine; 
or 

■•(2)  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  offense 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  person,  alter- 
natives to  imprisonment  are  not  adequate  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  punishment  and  de- 
terrence. 

8  3598.  SUtute  of  limiUtiont 
■■(a)  Liability  to  pay  a  fine  expires— 
••(1)  20  years  after  the  entry  of  the  judg- 
ment; 
•'(2)  upon  the  death  of  the  person  fined. 
"(b)  The  perl(xl  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
may  be  extended,  prior  to  its  expiration,  by 
a  written   agreement   between   the   person 
fined  and  the  Attorney  General.  The  run- 
ning of  the  period  set  forth  In  subsection  (a) 
is  suspended  during  any  interval  for  which 
the  running  of  the  period  of  limitations  for 
collection  of  a  tax  would  be  suspended  pur- 
suant  to  section   6503(b),   6503(c),   6503(f), 
6503(1),  or  7508(a)(l)(I)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue   Code    of    1954    (26    U.S.C.    6503(b), 
6503(c),  6503(f),  6503(1).  or  7S08(a)(l)(I)).  or 
section  513  of  the  Act  of  October  17,  1940 
(54SUt.  1190). 
"9  3599.  Criminal  default 

•'Whoever,  having  been  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine,  willfully  fails  to  pay  the  fine,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  fine  or  $10,000. 
whichever  is  greater,  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.". 


(b)  Section  3651  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "May  be 
required  to  provide  for  the  support  of  any 
persons,  for  whose  support  he  is  legally  re- 
sponsible "  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"If  the  court  has  imposed  and  ordered 
execution  of  a  fine  and  placed  the  defend- 
ant on  probation,  payment  of  the  fine  or  ad- 
herence to  the  court -established  installment 
schedule  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  proba- 
tion.". 

(c)  Section  3651  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"The  defendant's  liability  for  any  unexe- 
cuted fine  or  other  punishment  imposed  as 
to  which  probation  is  granted,  shall  be  fully 
discharged  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  probation.". 

(d)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  3655 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"He  shall  keep  informed  concerning  the 
conduct,  condition,  and  compliance  with  any 
condition  of  probation,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  or  restitution  of  each  proba- 
tioner under  his  supervision,  and  shall 
report  thereon  to  the  court  placing  such 
person  on  probation.  He  shall  report  to  the 
court  any  failure  of  a  probationer  under  his 
supervision  to  pay  a  fine  in  default  within 
30  days  after  notification  that  it  is  in  de- 
fault so  that  the  court  may  determine 
whether  probation  should  be  revoked.". 

(e)  Section  4209  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and, 
in  a  case  Involving  a  criminal  fine  that  has 
not  already  been  paid,  that  the  parolee  pay 
or  agree  to  adhere  to  an  installment  sched- 
ule, not  to  exceed  2  years  except  in  special 
circumstances,  to  pay  for  any  fine  imposed 
for  the  offense.'". 

(f)  Subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  4214  of 
title  18,  Un.'tcd  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  "parole "  the  following:  "or  a 
failure  to  pay  a  fine  in  default  within  30 
days  after  notification  that  it  is  in  default"'. 

(g)a)  Section  3565  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  227 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  item  for  section  3565  and 
ii  serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"3565.  Repealed." 

(h)  Section  3569  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  ""(a)";  and 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(i)  This  section  shall  be  repealed  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  begin- 
ning 24  months  after  the  riate  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

14.  Amendment  to  Title  X,  Part  B,  S.  1762. 
""Solicitation  to  Commit  a  Crime  of  Vio- 
lence." 

On  page  320.  line  3.  delete  crime  of  vio- 
lence" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""felony 
that  has  as  an  element  the  use.  attempted 
use.  or  threatened  use  of  physical  force 
against  the  person  or  property  of  another"'. 

15.  Amendment  to  Title  VI.  S.  1762,  "Jus- 
tice Assistance, "  relating  to  rural  crime. 

On  page  236.  line  23.  delete  ■successful." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""successful;"". 

On  page  236,  after  line  23,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

""(6)  developing  improved  strategies  for 
rural  areas  to  better  utilize  their  dispersed 
resources  in  combatting  crime,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  violent  crime,  juvenile  de- 
linquency, and  crime  prevention." 


On  page  245.  line  13.  insert  "'rural  crime," 
after  "'quents.". 

On  page  250.  after  line  9.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■'(12)  provide  training,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  programs  to  assist  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  authorities  in  rural  areas 
in  combatting  crime,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  violent  crime,  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  crime  prevention;". 

On  page  250.  line  10,  delete  "(12)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(13)". 

On  page  291,  line  3,  after  "criminals." 
insert  "In  rural  areas  such  training  shall 
emphasize  effective  use  of  regional  re- 
sources and  improving  coordination  among 
criminal  justice  personnel  in  different  areas 
and  in  different  levels  of  government. '. 

16.  Amendment  relating  to  the  status  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  Justice  Assistance  part 
of  S.  1762  (Title  VI). 

On  page  262.  line  24.  delete  '3"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "one  and  one-half". 

On  page  262,  line  25,  delete  "the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,". 

On  page  263,  line  4,  delete  "97"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "ninety-eight  and  one-half". 

On  page  264,  line  17,  delete  "the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,". 

17.  Amendment  to  Title  VI,  S.  1762,  "Jus- 
tice Assistance."" 

On  page  300.  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  605.  (a)  Section  1028  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  per- 
sonal descriptors  or  identifiers  utilized  in 
identification  documents,  as  defined  in  this 
section,  shall  utilize  common  descriptive 
terms  and  formats  designed  to: 

""(1)  reduce  the  redundancy  and  duplica- 
tion of  identification  systems  by  providing 
information  which  can  be  utilized  by  the 
maximum  number  of  authorities;  and 

"(2)  facilitate  positive  identification  of 
bona  fide  holders  of  identification  docu- 
ments.". 

(b)  The  President  shall,  no  later  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  after  consultation  with  Feder- 
al, State,  local,  and  international  issuing  au- 
thorities, and  concerned  groups,  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  for  the  en- 
actment of  comprehensive  legislation  on 
Federal  identification  systems.  Such  legisla- 
tion shall— 

(1)  give  due  consideration  to  protecting 
the  privacy  of  persons  who  are  the  subject 
of  any  identification  system; 

(2)  recommend  appropriate  civil  and 
criminal  sanctions  for  the  misuse  or  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  personal  identifica- 
tion information;  and 

(3)  make  recommendations  providing  for 
the  exchange  of  personal  identification  in- 
formation as  authorized  by  Federal  or  State 
law  or  Executive  order  of  the  President  or 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States. 


HEINZ  AMENDMENT  NO.  2680 
Mr.  HEINZ  propose(i  an  amendment 
to  the  bill,  S.  1762,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  387,  after  line  24,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 
Part  I— Crime  Victim's  Assistance  Fund 
Sec  1210.  (a)  Part  II  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  chapter; 


"CHAPTER  239— CRIME  VICTIM'S 
ASSISTANCE  FUND 

"Sec. 

"3801.  Establishment  of  the  Crime  Victim's 

Assistance  Fund. 
"3802.   Distribution   of  fund  to  State  pro- 
grams. 
""3803.  Distribution  of  fund  to  victim  and 

witness  assistance  programs. 
'"3804.  Return  of  funds  to  Treasury;  report 

to  Congress. 
"§3801.  Establishment  of  Crime  Victim's  Assist- 
ance Fund 

"(a)  There  is  established  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  a  revolving  fund,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
to  be  known  as  the  Crime  Victim's  Assist- 
ance Fund.  The  fund  shall  be  the  depository 
of— 

"(1)  fines  paid  by  all  Individuals  convicted 
of  Federal  offenses  in  the  amount  of— 

"(A)  $10  to  $100  for  each  misdemeanor 
and  $25  to  $500  for  each  felony;  and 

"(BKi)  an  additional  surcharge  of  up  to 
100  per  centum  on  all  Federal  fines  paid  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States;  or 

'"(ii)  double  any  gain  by  the  defendant  or 
loss  by  the  victim  in  any  case  where  the  fine 
authorized  by  clause  (i)  is  less  than  the  gain 
realized  by  the  defendant  or  the  harm  suf- 
fered by  the  victim;  and 

"(2)  all  forfeitures  with  the  exception  of 
those  required  by  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

In  imposing  a  fine  under  clause  (DCBXii) 
the  court  shall  consider  the  ability  of  the 
defendant  to  pay.  In  any  case  where  a  fine 
is  not  imposed  under  this  section  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  the  court  shall  state 
for  the  record  the  reasons  a  fine  was  not  Im- 
posed. 

"'(b)(1)  If  a  fine  Is  Imposed  under  this 
section  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
sentencing  court  shall  promptly  certify  to 
the  Attorney  General— 

"(A)  the  name  of  the  person  fined; 

"(B)  his  last  known  address; 

"(C)  the  docket  number  of  the  case; 

"(D)  the  amount  of  the  fine  Imposed; 

"(E)  the  time  and  method  of  payment 
specified  by  the  court; 

•'(F)  the  nature  of  any  modification  or  re- 
mission of  the  fine;  and 

"(G)  the  amount  of  the  fine  that  is  due 
and  unpaid. 

The  court  shall  thereafter  promptly  certify 
to  the  Attorney  General  the  amount  of  any 
subsequent  payment  that  the  court  may  re- 
ceive with  respect  to,  and  the  nature  of  any 
subsequent  remission  or  modification  of,  a 
fine  concerning  which  certification  has  pre- 
viously been  issued. 

(2)  The  Attorney  GenertJ  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  collection  of  an  unpaid  fine  con- 
cerning which  a  certification  has  been 
Issued  as  provided  In  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(c)(1)  A  fine  Imposed  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  Is  a  lien  In  favor  of  the  United 
States  upon  all  property  belonging  to  the 
person  fined.  The  lien  arises  at  the  time  of 
the  entry  of  the  judgment  and  continues 
until  the  liability  Is  satisfied,  remitted,  or 
set  aside,  or  imtll  It  becomes  unenforceable 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2). 

■"(2)  A  lien  becomes  unenforceable  and  li- 
ability to  pay  a  fine  expires— 

"(A)  twenty  years  after  the  entry  of  the 
judgment;  or 

"(B)  upon  the  death  of  the  Individual 
fined. 

The  period  set  forth  In  clause  (A)  may  be 
extended,  prior  to  its  expiration,  by  a  writ- 


ten agreement  between  the  person  fined 
and  the  Attorney  General.  The  running  of 
the  period  set  forth  in  clause  (A)  Is  suspend- 
ed during  any  Interval  for  which  the  run- 
ning of  the  period  of  limitations  for  collec- 
tion of  a  tax  would  t>e  suspended  pursuant 
to  section  6503(b),  6503(c).  6503(f),  or 
7508(a)(l>(I)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6503(b),  6503(c),  6503(g), 
or  7508(a)(l)(I)),  or  section  513  of  the  Act  of 
October  17,  1940,  54  SUt.  1190. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  section  6323.  other 
than  subsection  (f)(4),  6331  through  6343, 
6901.  7402,  7403,  7405,  7423  through  7426, 
7505(a),  7506,  7508.  7602  through  7605,  7622, 
7701,  7805,  and  7810  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6323.  6331 
through  6343,  6901,  7402,  7403,  7405,  7423 
through  7426,  7505(a)  7506,  7508,  7602 
through  7605,  7609,  7610,  7622,  7701.  7805, 
and  7810),  and  section  513  of  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 17.  1940.  54  Stat.  1190,  apply  to  a  fine 
and  to  the  lien  Imposed  by  paragraph  (1 )  as 
if  the  liability  of  the  person  fined  were  for 
an  Internal  revenue  tax  assessment,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  application  of  such 
statutes  is  modified  by  regulations  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  accord  with  differ- 
ences In  the  nature  of  the  liabilities.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  references  in 
the  preceding  sections  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  the  Secretary'  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  'the  Attorney  General," 
and  references  in  those  sections  to  'tax' 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  "fine." 

"(4)  A  notice  of  the  lien  Imposed  by  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  be  considered  a  notice  of  lien 
for  taxes  payable  to  the  United  States  for 
the  purposes  of  any  State  or  local  law  pro- 
viding for  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  a  tax  Hen. 
The  registration,  recording,  docketing,  or  In- 
dexing, In  accordance  with  28  U.S.C.  1962.  of 
the  judgment  under  which  a  fine  Is  Imposed 
shall  be  considered  for  all  purposes  as  the 
filing  prescribed  by  section  6323(f)(1)(A)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26 
U.S.C.  6323(f)(1)(A))  and  by  paragraph  (3). 

"g  3802.  Distribution  of  fund  to  State  programs 

"(a)  Fifty  per  centum  of  the  funds  in  the 
fund  esUbllshed  by  section  3801  shall  be 
distributed  to  qualifying  State  crime  vic- 
tim's assistance  funds  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

"(b)(1)  In  order  to  qualify  for  funds  under 
this  section,  a  State  shall  establish  a  crime 
victim's  assistance  fund  to  distribute  such 
funds.  Such  SUte  fund  shall  provide— 

"(A)  compensation  to  all  victims  of  crime 
within  such  State;  and 

"(B)  psychological  counseling  to  any 
crime  victim  who  needs  such  counseling. 

"(2)  No  State  shall  receive  funds  under 
this  section  until  the  crime  victim's  assist- 
ance fund  of  such  State  has  been  operation- 
al for  a  year. 

••(cKl)  A  State  shall  receive  funds  under 
this  section  on  an  annual  basis  based  on  the 
percentage  of  total  compensation  awards 
made  by  the  crime  victim's  assistance  fund 
of  such  State  during  the  previous  year.  No 
State  shaU  receive  more  than  10  per  centum 
of  total  amounts  awarded  in  the  previous 
year  from  the  Crime  Victim's  Assistance 
Fund. 

"(2)  The  victim  of  a  crime  of  exclusive 
Federal  jurisdiction  may  apply  to  the  con- 
venient State  for  compensation.  States  shall 
be  reimbursed  dollar  for  dollar  plus  actual 
administrative  costs  not  to  exceed  25  per 
centum  of  the  award  for  any  award  made  to 
the  victim  of  a  crime  of  exclusive  Federal 
jurisdiction.  Awards  made  under  this  para- 
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graph  shall  be  excluded  from  the  10  per 
centum  cap  provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 
"3803.  Diatribution  of  fund  to  virtim  and  witncM 

auiRtance  programs 

"Fifty  per  centum  of  the  funds  collected 
by  the  Crime  Victim's  Assistance  Fund  shall 
be  used  to  support  victims  and  witness  as- 
sistance programs.  Fifty  per  centum  of  such 
funds  shall  l>e  distributed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  support  Federal 
activities  including— 

"(l)  training  of  law  enforcement  officials: 

"(2)  technical  assistance  to  States  for  pur- 
pose of  this  chapter: 

••(3)  supporting  ongoing  or  established 
new  Federal  witness  and  victims  assistance 
programs: 

••(4)  improving  facilities  for  victims  and 
witnesses: 

"(5)  establishing  a  victim's  advocate  in  the 
Department  of  Justice:  and 

'(6)  administration  of  Crime  Victim's  As- 
sistance Fund. 
9  3804.   Return   of  funds   to  Treasury:   report   to 

Congress 

"(a)  Any  funds  deposited  into  the  Crime 
Victims  Assistance  Fund  during  a  fiscal 
year  not  paid  out  during  such  fiscal  year 
shall  be  returned  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

•■(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  chapter  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  this  chapter  and  any  neces- 
sary modifications  or  other  legislative 
action.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  chapters  for  part  11  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  item: 

239.     Crime     Victim's     Assistance 

Fund 3801". 


HATCH  AMENDMENT  NO.  2681 
Mr.    HATCH    proposed    an    amend- 
ment to  bill  S.  1762.  supra,  as  follows: 
On  page  177,  strike  out  line  18  through 
line  24  on  page  204  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following; 
"S  20.  Insanity  defense 

"(a)  Stati  or  MiwD.-It  shall  be  a  defense 
to  a  prosecution  under  any  Federal  statute, 
that  the  defendant,  as  a  result  of  mental 
disease  or  defect,  lacked  the  state  of  mind 
required  as  an  element  of  the  offense 
charged.  Mental  disease  or  defect  does  not 
otherwise  constitute  a  defense. 

••(b)  Application  or  This  Sbction.— This 
section  applies  to  prosecutions  under  any 
Act  of  Congress  other  than— 

•(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  applicable  exclu- 
sively in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
"(2)  the  Canal  Zone  Code;  or 
"(3)  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
(lOU.S.C.  801  etseq). 
•J  21.  Determination  of  the  existence  of  in- 
sanity at  the  time  of  the  offense 

■•(a)  Motion  for  Pretrial  Psychiatric 
Examination —Upon  the  filing  of  a  notice, 
as  provided  in  rule  12.2  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  the  court,  upon 
motion  of  the  attorney  for  the  Government, 
may  order  that  a  psychiatric  examination  of 
the  defendant  be  conducted,  and  that  a  psy- 
chiatric report  be  filed  with  the  court  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  24  (b)  and 
(c). 

••(b)  Special  Verdict— If  the  issue  of  in- 
sanity is  raised  by  notice  as  provided  in  rule 
12.2  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 


dure on  a  motion  by  the  defendant  or  by 
the  attorney  for  the  Government,  or  on  the 
court's  own  motion,  the  jury  shall  be  in- 
structed to  find.  or.  in  the  event  of  a  non- 
jury trial,  the  court  shall  find,  the  defend- 
ant— 
••(1)  guilty; 
••(2)  not  guilty;  or 

•■(3)  not  guilty  only  by  reas-in  of  insanity. 
"5  22.  Hospitalization  of  a  person  acquitted 
by  reason  of  insanity 

"(a)  Determination  or  Present  Mental 
Condition  or  Acquitted  Person.— If  a 
person  is  found  not  guilty  only  by  reason  of 
insanity  at  the  time  of  the  offense  charged, 
he  shall  t>e  committed  to  a  suitable  facility 
until  such  time  as  he  Is  eligible  for  release 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
The  court  shall  order  a  hearing  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  person  is  currently  suffer- 
ing from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  and  that 
his  release  would  create  a  significant  risk  of 
bodily  injury  to  another  person  or  serious 
damage  to  property  of  another. 

•(b)  Psychiatric  Examination  and 
Report.— Prior  to  the  date  of  the  hearing, 
the  court  shall  order  that  a  psychiatric  ex- 
amination of  the  defendant  be  conducted, 
and  that  a  psychiatric  report  be  filed  with 
the  court,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 24  (b)  and  (c). 

••(c)  Hearing.- The  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
24(d).  and  shall  be  conducted  not  later  than 
forty  days  after  the  date  of  the  finding  of 
guilty  only  by  reason  of  insanity. 

"(d)  Determination  and  Disposition.— If. 
after  the  hearing,  the  court  finds  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  the  acquitted 
person  is  currently  suffering  from  a  mental 
disease  or  defect  and  that  his  release  would 
create  a  significant  risk  of  bodily  injury  to 
another  person  or  serious  damage  to  proper- 
ty of  another,  the  court  shall  commit  the 
person  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  Attorney  General  shall  release  the 
person  to  the  appropriate  official  of  the 
State  in  which  the  person  is  domiciled  or 
was  tried  if  such  State  will  assume  responsi- 
bility for  his  custody,  care,  and  treatment. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  make  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  cause  such  a  State  to 
assume  such  responsibility.  If.  notwith- 
standing such  efforts,  neither  such  State 
will  assume  such  responsibility,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  hospitalize  the  person  for 
treatment  in  a  suitable  facility  until— 

••(1)  such  a  State  will  assume  such  respon- 
sibility; or 

•■(2)  the  person's  mental  condition  is  such 
that  his  release  would  not  create  a  signifi- 
cant risk  of  bodily  Injury  to  another  person 
or  serious  damage  to  property  of  another; 
whichever  U  earlier.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  continue  periodically  to  exert  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  cause  such  a  State  to 
assume  such  responsibility  for  the  person's 
custody,  care,  and  treatment. 

•(e)  Discharge  From  Suitable  Facility.— 
When  the  director  of  a  facility  determines 
that  an  acquitted  person,  hospitalized  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d),  has  recovered  from 
his  mental  disease  or  defect  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  release  would  no  longer 
create  a  significant  risk  of  bodily  injury  to 
another  person  or  serious  damage  to  proper- 
ty of  another,  he  shall  promptly  file  a  cer- 
tificate to  that  effect  with  the  clerk  of  the 
court  that  ordered  the  conunitment.  The 
clerk  shall  send  a  copy  of  the  certificate  to 
such  person's  counsel  and  to  the  attorney 
for  the  Government.  The  court  shall  order 
the  discharge  of  the  acquitted  person  or.  on 
the  motion  of  the  attorney  for  the  Govern- 


ment or  on  its  own  motion,  shall  hold  a 
hearing,  conducted  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  24(d).  to  determine  whether 
he  should  be  released.  If.  after  the  hearing, 
the  court  finds  by  a  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence that  the  person  has  recovered  from 
his  mental  disease  or  defect  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  release  would  no  longer 
create  a  significant  risk  of  bodily  injury  to 
another  person  or  serious  damage  to  proper- 
ty of  another,  the  court  shall  order  his  im- 
mediate discharge. 

"§  23.  Hospiulization  of  a  convicted  person  suf- 
fering from  mental  disease  or  defect. 

■(a)  Motion  To  Determine  Present 
Mental  Condition  or  Convicted  Defend- 
ant—A defendant  found  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense, or  the  attorney  for  the  Government, 
may.  within  ten  days  after  the  defendant  Is 
found  guilty,  and  prior  to  the  time  the  de- 
fendant is  sentenced,  file  a  motion  for  a 
hearing  on  the  present  mental  condition  of 
the  defendant.  Such  motion  must  be  sup- 
ported by  substantial  information  indicating 
that  the  defendant  may  currently  be  suffer- 
ing from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  and  that 
he  is  In  need  of  custody  for  care  or  treat- 
ment in  a  suitable  facility  for  such  disease 
or  defect.  The  court  shall  grant  the  motion, 
or  at  any  time  prior  to  the  sentencing  of  the 
defendant  shall  order  a  hearing  on  its  own 
motion  if  the  court  deems  that  there  is  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  the  defendant 
may  currently  be  suffering  from  a  mental 
disease  or  defect  and  that  he  is  In  need  of 
custody  for  care  or  treatment  In  a  suitable 
facility. 

•(b)  Psychiatric  Examination  and 
Report —Prior  to  the  date  of  the  hearing, 
the  court  may  order  that  a  psychiatric  ex- 
amination of  the  defendant  be  conducted, 
and  that  a  psychiatric  report  be  filed  with 
the  court,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 24  (b)  and  (c).  In  addition  to  the  Infor- 
mation required  to  be  included  in  the  psy- 
chiatric report  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  24(c),  if  the  report  Includes  an  opin- 
ion by  the  examiners  that  the  defendant  Is 
currently  suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  but  that  such  disease  or  defect  does 
not  require  his  custody  for  care  or  treat- 
ment, the  report  shall  also  include  an  opin- 
ion by  the  examiner  concerning  the  sentenc- 
ing alternatives  that  could  best  provide  the 
defendant  with  the  kind  of  treatment 
needed. 

"(c)  Hearing.— The  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
24(d). 

••(d)  Determination  and  Disposition.— If. 
after  the  hearing,  the  court  finds  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  that  the  defendant 
is  presently  suffering  from  a  mental  disease 
or  defect  and  that  he  should,  in  lieu  of 
being  sentenced  to  probation  or  imprison- 
ment, be  committed  to  a  suitable  facility  for 
care  or  treatment,  the  court  shall  commit 
the  defendant  to  the  custody  of  the  Attor- 
ney General.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
hospitalize  the  defendant  for  care  or  treat- 
ment in  a  suitable  facility.  Such  a  commit- 
ment constitutes  a  provisional  sentence  to 
the  maximum  term  authorized  by  law  for 
the  offense  of  which  the  defendant  was 
found  guilty. 

••(e)  Discharge  From  Suitable  Facility.— 
When  the  director  cf  the  facility  determines 
that  the  defendant,  hospitalized  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d).  has  recovered  from  his 
mental  disease  or  defect  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  is  no  longer  in  need  of  custody  for 
care  or  treatment  in  such  a  facility,  he  shall 
promptly    file   a  certificate   to   that   effect 


with  the  clerk  of  the  court  that  ordered  the 
commitment.  The  clerk  shall  send  a  copy  of 
the  certificate  to  the  defendant's  counsel 
and  to  the  attorney  for  the  Government.  If. 
at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  certificate, 
the  provisional  sentence  imposed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  has  not  expired,  the  court 
shall  proceed  finally  to  sentencing,  and  may 
modify  the  provisional  sentence. 
"§  24.  General  provisions 

"(a)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  title— 

"(1)  •Insanity'  means  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  of  a  nature  constituting  a  defense  to 
a  Federal  criminal  prosecution;  and 

■■(2)  suitable  facility'  means  a  facility  that 
is  suitable  to  provide  care  or  treatment 
given  the  nature  of  the  offense  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  defendant. 

•■(b)  Psychiatric  Examination.— A  psychi- 
atric examination  ordered  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  conducted  by  a  licensed  or  cer- 
tified psychiatrist,  or  a  clinical  psychologist 
and  a  medical  doctor,  or.  if  the  court  finds  it 
appropriate,  by  additional  examiners.  Each 
examiner  shall  be  designated  by  the  court  if 
the  examination  is  ordered  under  section  21. 
22,  or  23.  For  the  purposes  of  an  examina- 
tion pursuant  to  an  order  under  section  23, 
the  court  may  commit  the  person  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  in 
order  to  conduct  such  examination,  or  pursu- 
ant to  section  21  or  22.  the  court  may  commit 
such  person  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  placement  in  a  suitable  facility 
for  a  reasonable  period,  but  not  to  exceed 
forty  days.  Unless  impracticable,  the  psychi- 
atric examination  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
suitable  facility  closest  to  the  court.  The  di- 
rector of  the  facility  may  apply  for  a  reasona- 
ble extension  not  exceeding  fifteen  days 
under  section  23.  or  not  exceeding  twenty 
days  under  section  21  or  22.  upon  a  showing 
of  good  cause  that  additional  time  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  and  evaluate  the  defendant. 

••(c)  Psychiatric  Reports.— A  psychiatric 
report  ordered  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  examiner  designated  to 
conduct  the  psychiatric  examination,  shall 
be  filed  with  the  court  with  copies  provided 
to  the  counsel  for  the  person  examined  and 
to  the  attorney  for  the  Government,  and 
shall  include— 

••(1)  the  person's  history  and  present 
symptoms; 

■■(2)  a  description  of  the  psychological  and 
medical  tests  employed  and  their  results; 

"(3)  the  examiner's  findings:  and 

■'(4)  the  examiner's  opinions  as  to  diagno- 
sis, prognosis,  and— 

■■(A)  if  the  examination  Is  ordered  under 
section  21,  whether  the  person  was  Insane 
at  the  time  of  the  offense  charged; 

■■(B)  if  the  examination  Is  ordered  under 
section  22,  whether  the  person  Is  currently 
suffering  or  in  the  reasonable  future  Is 
likely  to  suffer  from  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  which  would  create  a  significant  risk 
of  bodily  injury  to  another  person  or  serious 
damage  to  property  of  another;  or 

■(C)  if  the  examination  is  ordered  under 
section  23,  whether  the  person  is  currently 
suffering  or  In  the  reasonable  future  is 
likely  to  suffer  from  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  for  which  he  is  in  need  of  custody  In 
a  suitable  facility  for  care  or  treatment. 

•(d)  Hearing.— At  a  hearing  ordered  pur- 
suant to  this  title  the  person  whose  mental 
condition  is  the  subject  of  the  hearing  shall 
be  represented  by  counsel  and.  If  he  is  fi- 
nancially unable  to  obtain  adequate  repre- 
sentation, counsel  shall  be  appointed  for 
him  pursuant  to  law.  The  person  shall  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  testify,  to  present 
evidence,    to    subpoena    witnesses    on    his 


behalf,  and  to  confront  and  cross-examine 
witnesses  who  appear  at  the  hearing. 

■■(e)  Periodic  Report  and  Information 
Requirements  por  Suitable  Facilities.- (1) 
The  director  of  the  facility  In  which  a 
person  is  hospitalized  pursuant  to  section  22 
or  23,  shall  prepare  annual  reports  concern- 
ing the  mental  condition  of  such  person, 
and  shall  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  need  for  his  continued  hospitaliza- 
tion. The  reports  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
court  that  ordered  the  person's  commitment 
to  the  facility,  and  copies  of  the  reports 
shall  be  submitted  to  such  other  persons  as 
the  court  may  direct. 

"(2)  The  director  of  the  facility  in  which  a 
person  Is  hospitalized  pursuant  to  section 
22.  23,  or  24.  shall  inform  such  person  of 
any  rehabilitation  programs  that  are  avail- 
able for  persons  hospitalized  In  that  facility. 

■■(f)  Admissibility  of  a  Defendant's 
Statement  at  Trial.— A  statement  made  by 
the  defendant  during  the  course  of  a  psychi- 
atric examination  pursuant  to  section  21  is 
not  admissible  as  evidence  against  the  ac- 
cused on  the  issue  of  guilt  in  any  criminal 
proceeding,  but  is  admissible  on  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  the  defendant  suffers  from  a 
mental  disease  or  defect. 

■(g)  Habeas  Corpus  Unimpaired.— Noth- 
ing contained  in  section  22  precludes  a 
person  who  is  committed  under  such  section 
from  establishing  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
the  illegality  of  his  detention. 

■■(h)  Discharge  From  Suitable  Facility.— 
Regardless  of  whether  the  director  of  the 
facility  in  which  a  person  is  hospitalized  has 
filed  a  certificate  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  suJjsections  (e)  of  either  section  22  or  23, 
counsel  for  the  person  or  his  legal  guardian 
may,  during  such  person's  hospitalization, 
file  a  motion  with  the  court  ordering  such 
conunitment  for  a  hearing  to  determine 
whether  the  person  should  be  discharged 
from  such  facility.  Such  motion  may  be 
filed  at  any  time  except  that  no  such 
motion  may  be  filed  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  a  court  determines 
that  the  person  should  continue  to  be  hospi- 
talized. A  copy  of  the  motion  shall  be  sent 
to  the  director  of  the  facility  in  which  the 
person  is  hospitalized  and  to  the  attorney 
for  the  Government. 

■■(I)  Authority  and  Responsibility  or  the 
Attorney  General.— (1)  Before  a  person  is 
placed  in  a  suitable  facility  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 22  or  23,  the  Attorney  General  shall  re- 
quest the  director  of  each  facility  under 
consideration  to  furnish  information  de- 
scribing rehabilitation  programs  that  would 
be  available  to  such  person,  and,  in  making 
a  decision  as  to  the  placement  of  such 
person,  shall  consider  the  extent  to  which 
the  available  programs  would  meet  the 
needs  of  such  person. 

■■(2)  The  Attorney  General  may  contract 
with  a  State,  a  locality,  or  a  private  agency 
for  the  confinement,  hospitalization,  care, 
or  treatment  of,  or  the  provision  of  services 
to,  a  person  conunltted  to  this  custody  pur- 
suant to  this  title.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  1  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"20.  Insanity  defense. 

"21.  Determination  of  the  existence  of  in- 
sanity at  the  time  of  the  of- 
fense. 

■'22.  Hospitalization  of  a  person  acquitted  by 
reason  of  Insanity. 

■23.  Hospitalization  of  a  convicted  person 
suffering  from  mental  disease 
or  defect. 

■24.  General  provisions.". 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2682 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1762,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  353.  after  line  24,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Part  P— Racketeering  in  Obscene  Matter 
Sec.    1031.    Section    1961(1)    of    title    18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (A)  by  inserting  after  ■■extor- 
tion," the  following:  ••dealing  in  obscene 
matter,'";  and 

(2)  in  clause  (B)  by  inserting  after  "section 
1343  (relating  to  wire  fraud)."  the  following: 
"sections  1461-1465  (relating  to  obscene 
matter),"". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

committee  on  agriculture,  nutrition,  and 
forestry 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  has  scheduled  a  hearing 
on  S.  1279,  the  Food  Stamp  Optional 
Block  Grant  Act  of  1983. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, February  1,  1984.  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  328-A,  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Anyone  wishing  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  committee  staff  at 
224-2035. 

subcommittee  on  soil  and  water 
conservation 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation, Forestry,  and  Environment 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  has  scheduled  a 
hearing  on  H.R.  4198.  the  Vermont 
Wilderness  Act  of  1983. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, February  1.  1984,  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  562.  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Anyone  wishing  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  the  committee  staff  at 
224-2035. 

committee  on  the  budget 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  First  Concurrent 
Budget  Resolution  for  Fiscal  Year 
1985  on  Friday,  February  3,  1984  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  at  1:30  p.m.  in  room  608 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
The  Honorable  Donald  Regan.  Secre- 
tary. U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury 
is  scheduled  to  testify  at  9:30  a.m..  and 
the  Honorable  Martin  Feldstein, 
Chairman.  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, is  scheduled  to  testify  at  1:30  p.m. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Carolyn  McCallum  at  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  at  224-0849. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  First  Concurrent  Budget  Reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1985  on  Monday, 
February  6.  1984.  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
608    of    the    Dirksen    Senate    Office 
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Building.  The  Honorable  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger,  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
Gen.  John  W.  Vessey.  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  are  sched- 
uled to  testify. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Carolyn  McCallum  at  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  at  224-0849. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  OH  AKMED  SEKVICES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  in  executive  session  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  Jan- 
uary 31,  to  receive  a  briefing  on  United 
States  and  U.S.S.R.  military  capabili- 
ties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMnTEE  OH  ENEHGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOORCES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  Janu- 
ary 31,  at  11  a.m.,  to  hold  a  business 
meeting  to  consider  the  committee's 
budget  resolution  for  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  98th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PERMANENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  OH  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
January  31,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  orga- 
nized crime  in  the  Midwest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


by  an  estimated  20  percent.  As  a 
result,  unemployment  in  the  domestic 
shoe  industry  now  stands  at  14,9  per- 
cent. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  about  the 
prospects  faced  by  the  employees  of 
the  80  footwear  facilities  located  in  my 
State.  As  a  member  of  the  footwear 
caucus,  I  will  work  to  insure  the  viabil- 
ity of  the  domestic  footwear  indus- 
try.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  DOMESTIC  SHOE  INDUSTRY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  my  concern  for  the  well-being 
of  the  domestic  footwear  industry,  I 
have  recently  become  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Footwear  Caucus.  Today, 
nearly  10  percent  of  the  total  footwear 
production  in  the  United  States  takes 
place  in  New  York  State.  An  estimated 
8.400  New  Yorkers  are  directly  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  foot- 
wear. This  represents  a  reduction  of 
over  50  percent  since  1968.  In  addition, 
thousands  of  other  residents  in  my 
State  are  employed  in  jobs  closely  re- 
lated to  this  important  industry. 

The  major  cause  for  the  significant 
reduction  in  employment  in  this  area 
is  the  flood  of  foreign  imports  enter- 
ing the  country.  Currently,  over  64 
percent  of  the  nonrubber  footwear  in 
the  Nation  is  made  abroad.  In  1983 
alone,  the  level  of  imports  increased 


THE  NEW  KING  HOUDAY 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 2,  1983.  President  Reagan 
signed  the  Martin  Luther  King  holi- 
day bill  into  law.  The  event  marked  a 
culmination  of  15  years  of  effort  to 
bestow  our  Nations  highest  honor  on 
both  the  man  who  died  in  Memphis, 
and  his  dream,  which  lives  on.  The 
task  now  is  to  insure  that  we  celebrate 
each  third  Monday  in  January  in  a 
way  which  will  best  further  the  cause 
of  racial  equality,  harmony,  and  jus- 
tice for  which  Dr.  King  fought  and 
gave  his  life.  Recently,  Mrs.  Corretta 
Scott  King  sent  me  her  statement  on 
this  subject,  which  I  submit  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Congressional  Record.  In 
it.  she  expresses  her  hope  that  the 
holiday  will  serve  as  a  focal  point  for 
improved  race  relations  and  the  use  of 
nonviolent  means  to  achieve  social  and 
economic  progress. 
The  statement  follows: 

How  We  Can  Observe  This  Holiday 

(By  Coretta  Scott  King) 

Now  that  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  hol- 
iday bill  has  been  passed  by  Congress,  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  consider  the  meaning  of  the  holiday 
and  how  It  can  best  be  observed. 

In  terms  of  significance,  the  King  holiday 
is  unique.  There  Is  the  obvious  fact  that  this 
will  be  the  only  holiday  in  honor  of  a  Black 
American.  The  holiday  can  be  a  way  to 
honor  the  contributions  of  Black  citizens  of 
America  and  to  remind  us  that  racial  equali- 
ty must  always  be  a  cornerstone  of  our  de- 
mocracy. 

However,  this  must  not  be  celebrated  as 
only  a  "Black  holiday."  Martiii  Luther 
King,  Jr.  was  deeply  committed  to  racial  in- 
tegration. He  believed  that  Americans  of  all 
races  must  learn  "to  live  together  as  broth- 
ers, or  we  will  perish  together  as  fools." 

The  movement  was  not  Just  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Black  people.  Martin  believed  deeply 
that  it  was  equally  important  to  free  white 
people  from  the  moral  burden  of  forced 
racial  segregation.  The  Civil  Rights  Move- 
ment itself  was  a  multi-racial  endeavor  that 
reflected  the  Interracial  solidarity  Martin 
sought  for  our  society. 

No  other  holiday  serves  as  a  focal  point 
for  encouraging  improved  race  relations. 
The  holiday  can  help  unify  America  in  the 
spirit  of  Martin's  dream. 

The  holiday  will  have  special  meaning  for 
young  people,  who  will  be  inspired  by  the 
courageous  example  of  a  man  who  began  to 
lead  a  historic  reform  movement  at  the  age 
of  26  and  who  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  at  age  34.  We  must  be^in  to  convince 
our  young  people  that  you  don't  have  to 
carry  a  gun  to  change  history,  and  Martin's 


life  and  work  provide  the  preeminent  exam- 
ple that  demonstrates  this  truth. 

Young  people  in  particular  need  nonvio- 
lent role  models  like  him.  In  many  ways,  the 
Civil  Rights  Movement  was  a  youth  move- 
ment. Young  people  of  all  races,  many  who 
were  jailed,  were  involved  in  the  struggle, 
and  some  gave  their  lives  for  the  cause.  Yet 
none  of  the  youth  trained  by  Martin  and  his 
associates  retaliated  in  violence,  including 
members  of  some  of  the  toughest  gangs  of 
urban  ghettos  in  cities  like  Chicago  and  Bir- 
mingham. This  was  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment. It  has  never  been  done  before;  it  has 
not  been  duplicated  since. 

For  me.  the  overriding  importance  of  the 
holiday  is  that  it  can  help  America  focus  on 
forging  a  new  commitment  to  nonviolence. 
With  few  exceptions;  the  history  book  has 
gloried  in  the  dubious  achievement  of  the 
generals  and  warriors  who  have  supposedly 
"solved  "  the  great  conflicts  of  American  his- 
tory. 

However,  In  Just  13  years  of  organized 
nonviolent  struggle.  Black  Americans 
achieved  more  genuine  freedom  than  the 
previous  four  centuries  had  produced.  This 
is  an  impressive  testament  to  the  power  of 
nonviolence.  The  efficacy  of  the  philosophy 
and  strategy  of  nonviolence  is  the  most  im- 
portant lesson  we  can  draw  from  the  life 
and  work  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

FYom  his  study  of  history,  he  believed 
that  violence  always  sows  the  seeds  of  bit- 
terness, resentment  and  ultimately  more  vi- 
olence. He  saw  that  retaliatory  violence  was 
a  vicious  cycle  that  carried  with  it  the  seeds 
of  its  own  destruction.  He  reasoned  that  the 
only  way  to  break  the  cycle  of  violence  was 
for  someone  to  refuse  to  retaliate.  He  read 
of  the  historic  nonviolent  movement  for  In- 
dependence led  by  Gandhi  in  India,  and 
fused  Gandhi's  tactics  with  the  religious 
principles  of  unconditional  love,  truth  and 
forgiveness  even  for  one's  adversaries  that 
he  learned  in  his  Christian  training.  "Man 
must  evolve  for  all  human  conflicts  a 
method  that  rejects  revenge,  aggression  and 
retaliation,"  Martin  said.  "The  foundation 
of  such  a  method  is  love." 

Until  the  American  Civil  Righu  Move- 
ment, many  people  believed  that  nonvio- 
lence was  something  that  could  only  he  ap- 
plied in  Eastern  cultures  like  that  of  India. 
But  Martin  saw  that  nonviolence  was  at  the 
heart  of  our  Judeo-Christian  heritage  and 
was  entirely  consistent  with  democratic 
vsUues. 

Today  his  legacy  of  nonviolence  action  for 
social,  political  and  economic  progress  is 
more  relevant  and  desperately  needed  than 
ever.  The  price  of  violent  conflict  between 
Individuals,  communities  and  nations  has 
become  unbearably  high  in  this  nuclear  age. 
and  only  nonviolent  conflict  resolution 
offers  a  viable  alternative. 

For  this  reason  the  holiday  must  be  sub- 
stantive as  well  as  symbolic.  It  must  be  more 
than  a  day  of  celebration.  To  many  Ameri- 
cans a  holiday  means  a  "day  of  rest."  Let 
this  holiday  be  a  day  of  reflection,  a  day  of 
teaching  nonviolent  philosophy  and  strate- 
gy, a  day  of  getting  Involved  in  nonviolent 
action  for  social  and  economic  progress. 

For  more  than  15  years.  The  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  Center  for  Nonviolent 
Social  Change  in  Atlanta,  the  official  na- 
tional and  international  memorial,  has  ob- 
served his  birthday  with  this  commitment 
and  has  conducted  activities  around  his 
birthday  in  many  cities.  The  week-long  ob- 
servance has  included  a  series  of  education- 
al programs,  policy  seminars  or  conferences, 
action-oriented  workshops,  strategy  sessions 


and  planning  meetings  dealing  with  a  wide 
variety  of  current  Issues,  from  voter  regis- 
tration to  full  employment,  to  citizen  action 
for  nuclear  disarmament.  This  January. 
The  Center's  observance  will  focus  on 
achieving  and  implementing  the  legislative 
agenda  Issued  by  the  New  Coalition  of  Con- 
science at  the  August  27th  March  on  Wash- 
ington. 

As  it  chooses  its  heroes  and  heroines,  a 
nation  inteprets  its  history  and  shapes  its 
destiny.  The  commemoration  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  can  help 
this  nation  realize  its  true  destiny  as  the 
global  model  for  democracy,  economic  and 
social  Justice,  and  as  the  first  nonviolent  so- 
ciety in  human  history.* 


UNWAVERING  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 5,  1983,  the  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  Keith 
Kreul  of  Fennimore,  Wis.,  visited  the 
State  of  Maine  and  spoke  to  an  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Department  of  Maine  ban- 
quet that  was  held  in  his  honor. 

Mr.  Kreul  delivered  his  remarks  just 
a  few  days  after  the  tragic  truck 
bombing  of  our  Marines  in  Beirut  and 
the  successful  rescue  mission  of  Amer- 
ican students  in  Grenada  and  he 
stresses  the  American  Legion's  unwav- 
ering support  for  those  who  have 
served,  and  are  serving  America  today 
in  our  armed  services  around  the 
world. 

Characterizing  the  American  Legion 
as  "more  and  more  •  •  •  becoming  rec- 
ognized as  a  voice  of  main-street 
America,"  Mr.  Kreul  explains  the 
American  Legion's  support  for  this 
country's  policies  in  the  Middle  East, 
the  Caribbean  Basin,  and  Central 
America. 

At  the  request  of  Dan  Lambert, 
Maine  State  Adjutant  of  the  American 
Legion.  I  conwnend  Keith  Kreul's 
statement  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  I  ask  that 
his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Remarks  by  Keith  Kreul,  National  Com- 
mander,  the   American   Legion.   Depart- 
ment of  Maine  Banquet 
Thank  you  Dan  Lambert,  distinguished 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  fellow  Legion- 
naires and  Auxiliary. 

It  Is  truly  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you 
this  evening.  We've  had  a  wonderful  three 
days  here  In  the  Department  of  Maine  and 
you  all  certainly  have  shown  some  real 
"Down  East"  hospitality.  You  have  much  to 
l>e  proud  of  in  this  fine  state  and  your  con- 
tributions to  national  defense  certainly 
should  be  listed  among  them.  I  am  extreme- 
ly impressed  by  what  I  have  seen  during 
this  all-too-brief  visit. 

The  subject  of  national  defense  and  na- 
tional foreign  policy  Is  very  much  with  us 
this  evening.  The  rapid  development  of 
events  in  the  world  over  the  past  weeks 
have  sailed  straight  to  the  very  core  of 
every  American  and  they  particularly  have 
struck  the  very  core  of  The  American 
Legion.  We  all.  of  course,  are  deeply  sad- 
dened by  the  recent  turn  of  events  in  Leba- 
non. As  The  American  Legion  Indicated  to 
the  president  Immediately  after  the  trage- 


dy, this  country  must  seek  out  and  punish 
those  responsible  for  the  bombing  of  the 
Marine  headquarters  In  Beirut.  The  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  young  men  whose  only 
purpose  was  to  bring  stability  to  a  small  por- 
tion of  a  fragmented  society  can  never  be 
rationalized  or  explained  away.  Service  to 
our  country  Is  a  common  bond  we  share 
with  those  young  men  and  we  understand 
what  great  loyalty  and  dedication  It  takes  to 
bravely  face  antagonists  who  will  resort  to 
sadistic  butchery  to  destabilize  the  situation 
in  Lebanon. 

We  also  share  with  them  a  resolve,  a  re- 
solve to  bring  peace  and  stability  to  the 
world  and  to  the  people  who  long  for  free- 
dom and  democracy.  We  will  never  support 
a  faintness  of  heart  that  would,  in  the  face 
of  adverse  circumstances,  call  for  us  to  turn 
tall  and  run.  That  Is  why  this  coming  veter- 
ans week  I  am  calling  on  all  Americans,  led 
by  Legionnaires  and  Auxiliary,  to  send  let- 
ters to  our  service  people  now  serving  In 
Lebanon  and  throughout  the  world.  And  let 
them  know  that  we  love  them,  we  respect 
them,  and  we  are  fully  behind  them  In  their 
service  to  this  nation. 

Immediately  after  the  bombing  in  Beirut 
and  the  invasion  of  the  Caribbean  Island  of 
Grenada.  I  was  called  to  Washington  for  a 
private  briefing  on  those  situations  by  key 
memljers  of  the  White  House  staff.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  as  we  have  stated  in  our  res- 
olutions on  the  Middle  East  and  Lebanon, 
the  restoration  of  Lebanese  soverignty  and 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from  Leba- 
non will  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the 
entire  Middle  East.  My  belief  in  those  reso- 
lutions was  reinforced  by  that  briefing  and 
anyone  who  thinks  Syria  and  the  FLO  will 
be  Inspired  to  pull  out  if  the  United  States 
pulls  out  first  Is  just  plain  simple-minded. 
Our  troops  are  there  as  part  of  the  multina- 
tional force  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of 
other  foreign  forces,  they  are  not  there  to 
cut  and  run  when  some  barbaric  fanatics 
decide  to  make  tough  going  even  tougher. 

My  friends,  this  is  a  time  for  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  to  lead  this  nation  once  again. 
Some  of  our  traditional  concerns  have  taken 
on  a  new  meaning  here  in  the  1980s  and 
much  to  our  gratification.  The  American 
Legion  more  and  more  is  becoming  recog- 
nized iLS  a  voice  of  main-street  America. 
Today,  we  are  being  viewed  nationally  as  a 
professional,  well  respected  organization 
representing  those  who  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  to  defend  this  nation's  interests  and 
in  support  of  Its  policies. 

Those  interests  and  policies  Include  Leba- 
non and  the  recent  situation  that  developed 
rapidly  on  the  tiny  Caribbean  island  of  Gre- 
nada. The  president  acted  wisely  and  deci- 
sively and  now  that  the  facts  about  what 
was  happening  on  Grenada  are  coming  to 
light  we  can  see  how  Immediate  action  by 
the  United  States  was  so  necessary.  Just 
think,  under  the  guise  of  tourism,  a  sleepy 
little  piece  of  real  estate  was  swiftly  being 
turned  into  a  Soviet-Cuban  military  base  ca- 
pable of  exporting  terrorism  and  threaten- 
ing a  major  choke  point  for  sea  traffic.  I 
agree  with  the  president,  we  got  there  Just 
In  time. 

We  are  at  a  turning  point  in  this  nation. 
With  the  events  of  recent  weeks,  the  citi- 
zens of  this  great  land  are  being  awakened 
to  the  reality  of  the  threat  to  this  country 
posed  by  Soviet  and  Cuban  Interference  in 
Central  America.  A  moment  ago  I  spoke  of 
The  American  Legion  being  a  respected 
voice  in  America.  As  an  example  of  that  re- 
spect. I  was  allowed  to  testify  recently 
before  the  National  Bipartisan  Commission 


on  Central  America,  sometimes  known  as 
the  Kissinger  Commission.  We  are  the  only 
veterans  organization  to  do  so  and  the  com- 
mission acknowledged  the  deep  concerns 
The  American  Legion  has  for  that  critical 
area  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  Issues 
involved  cover  a  broad  range  of  topics,  but 
the  bottom  line  is  this:  U.S.  inability  to  pre- 
vent the  emergence  of  unfriendly  regimes  In 
an  area  so  close  to  our  shores  would  cause 
grave  harm  to  this  nation. 

In  Grenada  we  demonstrated  our  ability 
to  respond  quickly  to  a  situation  that  was 
hazardous  both  to  our  security  and  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  residing  there.  The  situation  is 
not  quite  the  same  in  other  areas  of  the 
Caribbean  basin,  although  certainly  no  less 
threatening  or  harmful. 

One  of  the  major  contributing  factors  to 
this  potential  harm  Is  an  inability  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  .  .  .  and  their 
elected  legislators.  Now  wait,  perhaps  inabil- 
ity is  too  harsh  a  word.  Let's  say  it's  a  lack 
of  consensus.  What  this  country  lacks  is  a 
national  consensus— a  national  will— about 
what  is  going  on  in  Central  America  and 
what  to  do  about  it. 

According  to  some  statistics  I  saw  recent- 
ly, most  Americans  are  very  poorly  in- 
formed of  the  situation  in  Central  America. 
Yet.  almost  50  percent  say  the  reports  they 
see  on  television  are  true  and  an  equal 
numl)er  feel  it  is  right  for  the  U.S.  to  inter- 
vene, however,  most  don't  want  to  do  any- 
thing. 

And  those  attitudes  are  reflected  in  Con- 
gress. They  waver  from  one  position  to  an- 
other, offering  no  sense  of  unity  as  to  where 
this  country  should  go. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  American 
Legion  has  told  the  Kissinger  Commission 
we  will  help  change  that.  We  are  going  to 
our  strength,  to  our  membership,  to  help 
educate  and  properly  Inform  the  citizens  of 
America  as  to  the  right  course  In  Central 
America. 

Let  me  explain  how  this  lack  of  consensus 
Is  so  dangerous.  It's  as  simple  as  pure  surviv- 
al. Indecision  is  an  open  invitation  to  ag- 
gression. Indecision  indicates  weakness,  an 
absence  of  determination  for  survival,  a  lack 
of  willingness  to  take  necessary  steps  for 
strong  self  defense. 

The  recent  turn  of  events  in  Grenada  has 
given  this  country  an  opportunity  to  demo- 
strate  its  resolve.  But  that  moment  is  in 
danger  of  slipping  away.  We  have  a  golden 
opportunity  available  to  us.  We  have  the  op- 
portunity to  prevent  any  more  Grenadas 
from  threatening  this  hemisphere. 

But.  when  Congress  falls  to  rally  and  sup- 
port strong  leadership  ...  It  is  our  duty  to 
galvanize  the  populace  of  this  great  land 
and  communicate  our  desire  for  unity  and 
strength  on  this  crucial  Issue. 

The  United  States  has  drawn  a  line  In 
Central  America  and  we  must  demonstrate 
our  ability  to  do  what  we  say  in  this  in- 
stance, or  suffer  humiliation  and  have  our 
reliability  as  an  ally  seriously  called  into 
question  before  the  world  community. 

We  agree  that  the  administration  is  pro- 
ceeding in  the  right  direction,  but  it  has  not 
been  completely  adequate.  Although  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Central  America  has  accounted 
for  about  three-fourths  of  all  U.S.  support, 
it  has  not  been  up  to  the  levels  needed  to 
counter  the  economic  downturn  caused  by 
guerrilla  plundering  and  world  recession. 

We  outlined  a  course  for  the  commission 
during  our  testimony.  The  American  Legion 
proposed  a  Marshall  plan  approach  of  eco- 
nomic and  security  aid  to  the  entire  Carib- 
bean Basin.  The  plan  would  be  a  compre- 
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hensive  one.  addressing  economic,  social,  po- 
litical and  security  needs. 

It  would  be  a  specific  program,  with  desig- 
nated principles,  and  explicit  goals.  It  would 
be  a  broad,  clear,  and  definite  plan  that  is 
understandable  by  our  countrymen,  our 
allies  in  Central  America,  and,  very  impor- 
tantly, our  adversaries. 

The  security  aid  would  act  as  a  shield 
behind  which  the  endangered  nations  can 
protect  their  people  from  external  threats, 
like  Soviet  and  Cuban  military  adventurism. 
Those  countries  then  could  work  to  rectify 
social  injustice,  build  democratic  institu- 
tions and  increase  economic  opportunities. 

All  countries  of  the  area  would  he  In- 
volved in  this  multilateral  effort.  It  would 
be  cooperative,  without  the  United  States 
dictating,  imposing,  or  directing  solutions. 

And.  the  plan  would  he  a  long-term  one. 
based  on  multi-year  funding.  It  would  be  an 
indelible  commitment  to  forever  rid  that 
area  of  our  hemisphere  from  Marxist  med- 
dling. 

Such  a  plan  also  would  have  a  morale- 
building  effect  on  this  nation  and  the  na- 
tions of  the  Caribbean  Basin.  It  would  he  a 
loud  and  clear  statement  that  we  will  not 
attandon  our  allies  there  or  ignore  a  threat 
to  our  shores. 

History  shows  us  that  such  a  plan  is  possi- 
ble only  when  Congress  provides  strong  bi- 
partisan support  for  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
national  security  policy. 

It  is  time  for  The  American  Legion  to  take 
the  lead  in  forming  this  national  consensus 
by  informing  our  neighlwrs  about  the  clear 
and  present  danger  to  this  nation  and  by 
telling  them  of  this  key  plan  to  offset  that 
danger. 

My  friends,  if  the  Communist  influences 
in  Central  America  succeed,  the  threat  to 
this  country  would,  literally,  be  only  hun- 
dreds of  miles  and  a  few  hours  away.  Did 
you  know  that  it  takes  only  24  hours  to 
drive  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Nicaragua? 

That's  less  time  than  it  takes  to  drive 
from  here  to  Milwaukee. 

Did  you  know  that  El  Salvador  is  only 
1.000  miles  from  Miami?  That's  closer  than 
from  here  to  Charleston.  West  Virginia. 

That's  why  The  American  Legion  has 
pledged  to  gather  together  a  groundswell  of 
support  and  form  it  into  a  national  consen- 
sus that  will  send  a  clear  message  to  our 
leaders  that  we  will  not  tolerate  such  clearly 
anti-democratic  activity  so  close  to  our  bor- 
ders and  that  we  will  actively  support  the 
Marshall  plan  approach  to  helping  our 
southern  neighbors  secure  freedom  and  lib- 
erty for  themselves. 

The  issue  is  a  critical  one.  because  if  we 
are  not  safe  within  our  own  hemisphere,  we 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  continue  the  other 
equally  important  programs  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion.  Our  children  and  youth  activi- 
ties, our  veterans  affairs  programs,  the  total 
spectrum  of  commimity  involvement  and 
ser\ice. 

So  I  want  you  to  go  to  your  fellow  Legion- 
naires and  neight>ors  and  become  properly 
informed  about  this  vital  Central  American 
issue  and  then  help  build  grass  roots  sup- 
port for  our  Caribl)ean  Basin  policy.  Inform 
our  senators  and  representatives  about  this 
growing  national  consensus  in  favor  of  a 
strong  and  long-term  economic  plan  for 
Central  America. 

Begin  the  effort  right  here  in  the  pine 
tree  state.  Then,  with  a  united  foreign 
policy  in  place  to  eliminate  the  threat  from 
the  south,  we  can  actively  pursue  our  man- 
dates to  build  from  within  this  country,  a 
new  Americanism,  a  new  pride  in  communi- 


ty life,  and  a  better  country  in  which  we  all 
can  grow  and  prosper. 

We  have  the  strength,  we  have  the  deter- 
mination, to  see  that  this  country  remains 
the  champion  of  those  everywhere  who 
would  seek  the  blessings  of  freedom,  justice, 
and  democracy.  Let's  show  that  it  can  he 
done. 

Thank  you  all  very  much  and  Cod  bless 
you.* 


S.  2031 -TO  LOCATE  U.S.  EMBAS- 
SY AND  RESIDENCE  OP  AM- 
BASSADOR TO  ISRAEL  IN  JE- 
RUSALEM 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
this  afternoon  to  join  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2031,  legislation  which  would  re- 
quire the  U.S.  Embassy  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Israel  to  be  located  in  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  true  capital  of  Israel. 

Historically,  Jerusalem  has  always 
been  the  capital  of  the  Jewish  people 
and  the  focal  point  of  Judaism.  Since 
1000  B.C.,  when  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  Kingdom  of  David,  until  the 
present,  no  other  nation  has  laid  claim 
to  Jerusalem  as  being  its  capital.  The 
Jewish  people  pray  three  times  a  day 
to  Jerusalem  and  believe  strongly  in 
Psalm  137:  "If  I  ever  forget  you,  Jeru- 
salem, may  my  right  hand  lose  its 
strength," 

However,  when  Israel  proclaimed  its 
Independence  following  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Palestinian  mandate  by  the 
British  in  1948,  five  Arab  nations 
joined  in  a  war  against  Israel  with  the 
primary  intent  of  abolishing  the 
Jewish  State.  They  did  not  succeed,  al- 
though Jordan  did  succeed  in  seizing 
the  eastern  part  of  Jerusalem. 

On  April  5,  1949,  Israel  and  Jordan 
signed  an  armistice  calling  for  a  cease- 
fire. This  agreement  also  partitioned 
the  city,  giving  neither  country  con- 
trol of  the  city  until  further  negotia- 
tions could  settle  the  dispute  peaceful- 
ly. 

On  December  13,  1949  Prime  Minis- 
ter Ben  Gurion,  in  making  the  propos- 
al that  all  Israeli  Government  Minis- 
tries move  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem, 
stated: 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government,  our  principal  care  has 
heen  the  security  and  economic  consolida- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  In  the  stress  of  war. 
when  Jerusalem  was  under  seige,  we  were 
compelled  to  establish  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment in  Ha-Hirya,  Tel  Aviv.  For  the  SUte  of 
Israel,  however,  there  has  always  been  and 
will  always  be,  the  Eternal  Jerusalem.  Thus 
it  was  3000  years  ago  and  thus  it  will  be.  we 
l)elieve,  till  the  end  of  time. 

From  that  point  on,  Jerusalem  has 
officially  been  the  capital  of  Israel.  2 
weeks  later,  Israel's  democratically 
elected  parliament,  the  Knesset,  con- 
vened there  for  the  first  time.  Subse- 
quently, all  Government  ministries 
have  been  located  there.  In  April  of 
1950.  however,  Jordan  annexed  the 
eastern  part  of  Jerusalem  and,  al- 
though Pakistan  was  the  only  nation 


to  recognize  this  annexation,  contro- 
versy began  over  who  was  really  in 
control  of  Jerusalem. 

Under  Jordanian  rule,  the  city  was 
markedly  divided  with  barbed  wire 
fences  and  concrete  walls.  The  Jorda- 
nian Government  denied  Jews  access 
to  the  holy  places:  58  synagogues  were 
either  destroyed  or  severely  damaged. 
In  addition,  legislation  was  passed 
which  restricted  ownership  or  posses- 
sion of  land  by  Christians  within  the 
walled  city. 

In  1967,  Israel  was  again  faced  with 
hostilities  with  Egypt  and  Syria  which 
were  intent  on  abolishing  the  State  of 
Israel.  Israel  requested  that  Jordan 
remain  neutral,  promising  In  return 
that  Israel  would  not  take  action 
against  them.  One  day  later,  however, 
Jordan  attacked  the  western  part  of 
Jerusalem.  This  conflict,  known  as 
"the  Six  Day  War,"  ended  with  Israel 
gaining  control  of  the  whole  of  Jerusa- 
lem. 

With  the  unification  of  Jerusalem, 
Israeli  rule  was  extended  to  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  city.  This  unification 
put  an  end  to  the  repressive  religious 
practices  of  the  Jordanian  Govern- 
ment. The  "Protection  of  Holy  Places 
Law"  was  Immediately  passed  by  the 
Knesset.  This  law  guarantees  the  pro- 
tection of  the  holy  places  of  all  reli- 
gions and  the  freedom  of  access  to 
them  by  all. 

As  an  article  In  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  on  June  25,  1967,  stated: 

There  is  no  essential  Incompatibility  be- 
tween these  different  needs,  Jewish  political 
possession  of  Jerusalem  and  at>solute  free- 
dom to  it  by  Moslems  and  Christians— these 
have  been  declared  principals  of  the  State 
of  Israel. 

Today,  34  years  after  Jerusalem  was 
officially  proclaimed  the  capital  of 
Israel  and  16  years  after  It  was  imited, 
the  United  States,  by  retaining  Its  dip- 
lomatic headquarters  in  Tel  Aviv,  still 
refuses  to  treat  it  as  the  capital  of 
Israel. 

To  this  day,  American  officials  are 
denied  certain  diplomatic  activities 
solely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  take 
place  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  city, 
which  the  United  States  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge as  part  of  Israel.  This  Is  no 
way  to  maintain  relations  with  a 
friend  and  ally.  The  exchange  of  diplo- 
matic envoys  Is  the  primary  method  of 
acknowledging  one  another's  existence 
and  of  conducting  political  and  com- 
mercial negotiations. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  quality  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  a  coimtry 
whose  capital  does  not  exist  in  our 
eyes? 

It  has  always  been  the  right  of  a 
country  to  choose  the  city  in  which  all 
diplomatic  missions  are  located.  When 
Brazil  moved  its  capital  to  Brazilia, 
the  diplomatic  corps  of  all  countries 
followed.  And  when  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment requested  that  The  Hague  be 
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the  diplomatic  capital,  rather  than 
Amsterdam,  Holland's  official  capital, 
nations  agreed  to  situate  their  Embas- 
sies there.  Although  the  United  States 
does  not  recognize  East  Germany's 
claim  to  Berlin  as  Its  capital,  the  U.S. 
Embassy  is  nevertheless  located  in 
East  Berlin. 

So  why  does  the  United  States  not 
have  its  Embassy  in  Jerusalem,  that 
country's  capital,  as  is  the  wish  of  the 
Isareli  Government,  when  we  so 
strongly  support  their  democratic  way 
of  life?  Why  do  we  bow  to  the  wishes 
of  all  other  countries  In  the  placement 
of  diplomatic  envoys,  yet  refuse  to 
grant  Israel  this  freedom  of  choice? 

I  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  allow  Israel  this  fundamental 
right  of  choosing  its  own  capital  and 
adhere  to  that  right  by  relocating  the 
U.S.  Embassy  there.  In  doing  this,  the 
United  States  will  demonstrate  its 
commitment  to  Israel,  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent nation.  The  present  location 
of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tel  Aviv  serves 
only  to  reject  Israel's  legitimate  claim 
to  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  United  States  to  show  its  full  sup- 
port for  the  State  of  Israel  by  locating 
our  Embassy  in  Jerusalem,  the  Israeli 
capital.* 


STRENGTHENING  CHILD 
SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  S.  2207,  legis- 
lation designed  to  strengthen  the  Fed- 
eral child  support  enforcement  statue, 
which  I  have  agreed  to  cosponsor.  I 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey.  Senator  Bradley, 
for  introducting  this  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  unanimously  on 
November  16.  It  underscores  the  need 
for  concrete  action  to  insure  that  both 
parents,  living  apart,  are  fulfilling 
their  financial  obligation  toward  their 
children. 

There  is  compelling  evidence  show- 
ing that  many  parents,  legally  re- 
quired by  court  or  administrative 
order  to  make  child  support  payments, 
are  ignoring  their  obligation.  The 
Census  Bureau's  figures  reveal  that  in 
1981,  8.4  million  women  were  raising 
children  alone  In  this  country.  Of  that 
nimiber,  4  million  women  had  estab- 
lished a  legal  right  to  child  support. 
And  yet,  53  percent  of  them  received 
either  partial  payment  or  no  payment 
at  all,  with  lost  child  support  pay- 
ments totaling  $4  billion— a  staggering 
amount. 

The  result  of  such  Inaction  on  the 
part  of  noncustodial  parents  has  been 
to  force  custodial  parents,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  women,  into  pover- 
ty. Fully  30  percent  of  the  8.4  million 
women  raising  children  on  their  own 
live  below  the  poverty  level.  And  It  Is 
estimated  that  80  percent  of  the  cases 


on  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  (AFDC)  program  seek  assist- 
ance because  of  inadequate  or  non- 
existent child  support. 

Clearly,  then,  the  failure  of  some  to 
fulfill  their  legal  support  obligation 
must  be  borne  In  part  by  American 
taxpayers  in  the  form  of  welfare  pay- 
ments or  publicly  financed  collection 
efforts. 

It  is  also  evident  that  such  delin- 
quency in  obligations  Is  contributing 
to  the  feminization  of  poverty.  In 
1981,  more  than  42  percent  of  poor 
families  were  maintained  by  women. 
Families  headed  by  a  woman  experi- 
ence a  poverty  rate  that  is  six  times 
that  of  male-headed  households. 
Women  encounter  discrimination  In 
the  workplace,  in  arranging  for  child 
care,  and  In  pensions.  They  suffer  ma- 
terially from  lost  child  support,  and  so 
do  their  children  who  are  least  able  to 
fend  for  themselves. 

Congress  enacted  the  current  child 
support  enforcement  program  in  1975 
in  an  effort  to  improve  the  payment 
and  collection  of  child  support  obliga- 
tions. However,  compliance  with  such 
obligations  has  declined  since  1978  and 
it  has  become  clear  that  more  strin- 
gent methods  of  enforcement  are  nec- 
essary to  make  delinquent  parents  live 
up  to  their  responsibility  toward  their 
children. 

The   legislation   just   introduced   in 
the  Senate  has  a  number  of  importa.nt 
provisions.  It  requires  the  States  to  in- 
stitute  mandatory   wage   withholding 
whenever  there  is  1  month  of  arrear- 
age in  child  support  payments.  It  also 
requires  the  States  to  make  reasonable 
efforts  to  expedite  and  improve  com- 
pliance with  and  enforcement  of  legal 
support  obligations.  States  must  with- 
hold State  income  tax  refunds  from 
noncustodial   parents  who  are  delin- 
quent  in   their  support  payments  in 
APDC  cases,  and  can  do  so  at  their 
option   in  non-AFDC  cases.   Further, 
individuals  with  a  practice  of  delin- 
quency will  be  required  to  post  bond 
or  some  other  guarantee  to  secure  pay- 
ment of  past  due  child  support.  An  im- 
portant provision  changes  the  Incen- 
tive   formula    which    currently    pays 
States  on  the  basis  of  collections  made 
for  AFDC  families.  The  new  provision 
rewards    States    on    behalf    of    both 
AFDC    and    non-AFDC    cases,    thus 
giving   new   Incentives   for   collecting 
support  for  families  not  receiving  wel- 
fare payments.  Finally,  the  bill  pro- 
vides $15  million  a  year  for  demonstra- 
tion graiits  so  States  can  experiment 
with  improved  methods  of  collection 
in  interstate  cases,  clearly  one  of  the 
most  Important  and  troublesome  areas 
of  child  support  delinquency. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maine,  the  en- 
forcement program  uses  the  full  com- 
plement of  seven  enforcement  tech- 
niques. Including  attachment  and  gar- 
nishment, currently  in  use.  in  whole  or 
in  part,  by  other  States,  Total  child 


support  collections  have  been  increas- 
ing yearly,  and  the  collections  per 
dollar  of  total  administrative  expendi- 
tures was  at  2.84  In  1982,  just  under 
the  national  average.  Of  the  32,000 
families  nationally  removed  from  the 
AFDC  rolls  in  1982  as  a  result  of  child 
support  collections,  fully  1,000  were  in 
Maine. 

While  there  are  many  virtues  to  the 
legislation,  I  nonetheless  am  con- 
cerned about  several  items  which  it 
either  does  not  address  or  addresses 
insufficiently. 

First,  the  issue  of  visitation  has  been 
raised  by  many  parents  who  do  not 
have  custody  of  their  children.  Their 
grievance  is  the  arbitrary  denial  of  vis- 
itation by  the  former  spouse.  Feeling 
extreme  frustration,  they  cease 
making  child  support  payments  alto- 
gether, contributing  to  the  economic 
hardship  of  the  custodial  parent  and 
the  children. 

While  both  parents  have  legal  re- 
sponsibilities to  provide  for  their  chil- 
dren, they  equally  have  rights  to  see 
and  spend  time  with  them.  The  act  of 
denying  visitation  is  reprehensible 
conduct,  conduct  that  simply  cannot 
be  condoned.  At  the  same  time,  howev- 
er, frustration  of  visitation  rights  does 
not  absolve  the  noncustodial  parent  of 
his  or  her  legal  obligation  for  support. 
The  problems  presented  by  visita- 
tion can  be  vexing  indeed.  But  the  so- 
lutions to  those  problems  appear 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  legislation.  I 
would  therefore  hope  that  the  States 
will  address  this  subject  in  greater 
detail,  through  the  State  commissions 
on  child  support  enforcement  legisla- 
tion created  by  this  legislation,  and 
devise  ways  in  which  to  insure  visita- 
tion rights. 

Second,  the  imposition  of  joint  cus- 
tody has  been  advocated  by  some  as  a 
standard  for  custody  disputes.  This 
may  in  a  number  of  cases  be  a  desira- 
ble means  of  resolving  questions  of 
access  to  children  by  both  spouses. 
However,  the  concept  is  not  imiversal- 
ly  endorsed  and  Is  one  which  Is  ilnder 
the  sovereignty  of  State  law.  I  would 
similarly  hope  that  the  State  conunis- 
sions  would  examine  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  joint  custody  and  look  at 
the  Impact  which  joint  custody  would 
have  on  child  support  collections.  My 
understanding  is  that  States  presently 
having  joint  custody  enjoy  fewer  col- 
lection problems  and  less  relitigation 
on  custody  matters. 

Third,  collection  of  child  support 
payments  in  interstate  cases  is  per- 
haps the  most  troublesome  and  con- 
founding problem  facing  custodial  par- 
ents. While  the  legislation  adds  incen- 
tive for  such  cases  and  provides  fund- 
ing for  demonstration  grants  on  meth- 
ods to  improve  interstate  collection.  I 
hope  the  State  commissions  will  exam- 
ine the  nature  of  the  problem  in  ex- 
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tensive  detail  and  recommend  legisla- 
tive changes,  if  appropriate. 

Other  amendments  to  this  bill  may 
be  desirable.  For  instance,  there 
should  be  expedited  administrative  or 
judicial  review  mechanisms  at  the 
State  level  to  speed  up  disputes  over 
levels  of  child  support  payments.  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  there  can  be 
no  discharge  in  bankruptcy  of  child 
support  obligations  assigned  to  a  State 
for  collection  purposes  by  applicants 
for  non-AFDC  services.  States  should 
with  the  aid  of  Federal  assistance 
maintain  clearinghouses  or  similar 
management  systems  through  which 
child  support  payments  would  be  paid. 
And  AFDC  mothers  receiving  child 
support  payments  from  their  former 
spouses,  but  indirectly  through  State 
agencies,  should  be  advised  of  the  con- 
tributions being  made  by  those  former 
spouses. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  amendments 
to  the  Child  Support  EInforcement  Act 
will  have  a  salutary  effect  on  collec- 
tions and  that  more  noncustodial  par- 
ents will,  as  a  result  of  stronger  en- 
forcement measures,  undertake  to  ful- 
fill their  legal  and  moral  responsibil- 
ities to  their  children  on  a  voluntary 
and  timely  basis.  That  obligation  rests 
squarely  on  their  shoulders  and 
should  be  borne  by  them,  not  by 
American  taxpayers.  The  health  and 
welfare  of  their  children  is  too  vital  a 
personal  as  well  as  a  national  resource 
to  ignore.* 


COSPONSORSHIP  OF  S.  2050-RE- 
LATING  TO  SALE  AND  RELOCA- 
TION OF  PROFESSIONAL 
SPORTS  FRANCHISES 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  S.  2050.  a  bill 
which  would  protect  communities 
from  the  sale  and  relocation  of  profes- 
sional sports  franchises  by  giving  all 
potential  purchasers  who  would  keep 
the  team  in  its  original  city  or  locality 
the  right  of  first  refusal  to  buy  and 
operate  the  team. 

While  I  am  generally  hesitant  to 
interfere  in  the  smooth  operation  of 
the  marketplace.  I  believe  that  sports 
franchises  are  a  unique  commodity  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  Foremost  among 
those  is  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment hais  embodied  in  statute  an 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  for 
our  national  pastime,  major  league 
baseball.  That  antitrust  exemption 
was  granted  because  of  the  unique 
nature  of  sports:  Teams  that  enter  a 
league  together  are  competitors  on  the 
field,  but  business  associates  at  the 
turnstile. 

Thus,  we  have  already  taken  action 
which  specifically  recognizes  a  status 
for  sports  teams  different  from  all 
other  enterprises.  S.  2050,  therefore, 
which  also  accepts  the  premise  that 
sports  enterprises  are  significant  for 
reasons    other    than    their    economic 


contributions,  is  not  exceptional. 
There  exists  a  clear  legal  precedent 
for  treating  sports  teams  differently 
from  other  businesses. 

Additionally,  I  take  this  action  be- 
cause, like  many  New  Yorkers.  I  have 
always  been  a  sports  fan.  If  the  owner 
of  a  team  were  prevented  by  this  bill 
from  receiving  the  fair  value  of  the 
team.  I  would  not  support  it.  But  this 
bill  allows  only  the  right  of  first  refus- 
al, not  a  reduced  price,  to  any  consorti- 
um that  will  keep  the  team  in  the  citr 
where  it  has  been  located.  I  think  that 
this  is  a  moderate  approach  to  the 
problem  and  one  which  I  would  urge 
my  fellow  Senators  to  adopt.* 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  APPOINTMENT 
AS  JUDGE  OF  U.S.  BANKRUPT- 
CY COURT 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  correspondence  from  the  White 
House  to  Judge  Edward  B.  Toles,  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Judge  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois,  indicating  accept- 
ance of  his  letter  as  a  notice  of  agree- 
ment required  by  5  U.S.C.  8331(22),  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety. 
The  correspondence  follows: 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  January  10.  1984. 
Hon.  Edward  B.  Toles. 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge.  Northern  District  of 
Illinois.  219  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chi- 
cago. RL 
Dear  Judge  Toles:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  to  the  President  informing  him 
that  you  are  willing  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  Judge  of  a  United  States  Bank- 
ruptcy court  established  under  Section  201 
of   the   Bankruptcy   Reform   Act   of    1978. 
Your  letter  has  been  accepted  as  a  notice  of 
agreement  required  by  5  U.S.C.  8331(22)<A). 
We    appreciate    your    attention    to    this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Fred  P.  Pielding. 
Counsel  to  the  PresidenLm 


COSPONSORING  THE  LINE  ITEM 
VETO,  S.  1921 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  and  to  lend  my 
firm  support  to  S.  1921,  legislation  in- 
troduced by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Georgia,  to  provide  a 
Presidential  line  item  veto. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  address,  America  is 
healthy  and  well  on  the  road  to  pros- 
perity. However,  continued  economic 
progress  is  threatened  by  overly  large 
Federal  budget  deficits.  The  President 
stated,  quite  correctly,  that  how  defi- 
cits are  reduced  is  as  important  as  the 
actual  reduction.  There  is  little  differ- 
ence between  financing  increased  Gov- 
ernment spending  through  the  issu- 
ance of  new  debt  or  by  the  imposition 
of  higher  taxes.  Both  methods  are 
equally  damaging  to  the  continued  vi- 
brance  of  the  economy.  Deficit  financ- 
ing and  increased  taxes  both  redirect 
private  funds  to  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment. The  result  of  either  action  is 
that  the  pool  of  investment  capital  is 
depleted  and  industrial  expansion  is 
stifled. 

The  root  cause  of  mammoth  Federal 
budget  deficits  is  runaway  Govern- 
ment spending.  Since  fiscal  year  1965, 
Federal  spending  has  increased  at  an 
annual  average  rate  of  11.2  percent. 
Since  that  time,  the  deficit  has  grown 
from  $1.2  billion  to  $194.5  billion.  Con- 
tinued efforts  to  reduce  the  deficit 
through  higher  taxes  have  failed. 

The  Federal  budget  is  a  disaster  in 
need  of  drastic  action.  Giving  the 
President  line  Item  veto  authority 
would  be  an  important  first  step 
toward  getting  control  of  Government 
spending.  This  would  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  reject  specific  appropriations 
without  vetoing  an  entire  piece  of  leg- 
islation as  we  must  now  do.  Under  S. 
1921.  however,  Congress  would  still 
have  the  power  to  overrule  any  veto 
by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Currently.  Congress  adds  pork  barrel 
programs  to  important  legislation  with 
virtual  impunity.  The  President  often 
hesitates  to  veto  an  entire  bill  which 
includes  wasteful  programs  for  fear  of 
destroying  the  vital  underlying  legisla- 
tion. The  line  item  veto,  therefore, 
would  allow  the  Chief  Executive  to 
eliminate  waste  without  destroying 
critical  policy  initiatives. 

At  this  time,  43  Governors  have  line 
item  veto  authority  over  State  budg- 
ets. Many  of  these  States  are  required 
by  statute  to  annually  balance  their 
books.  I  can  think  of  no  greater  tool 
we  can  give  the  President  to  control 
wasteful  Government  spending  than 
the  line  item  veto.  It  has  been  proven 
effective  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
and  now  should  be  implemented  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  lend  their 
support  to  S.  1921.* 


SENIOR  CENTER  WEEK 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  of  May  6- 
12.  1984,  as  "Senior  Center  Week." 

More  than  8,000  senior  centers 
across  our  Nation  provide  older  Ameri- 
cans the  opportunity  for  social  inter- 
action and  continued  involvement  in 
their  communities,  in  addition  to 
making  available  vital  nutrition  and 
counseling  services.  These  centers  are 
helping  to  facilitate  a  higher  quality 
of  life  for  our  senior  citizens. 

In  my  own  State  of  South  Dakota, 
243  senior  centers  serve  the  needs  of 
elderly  individuals,  many  of  whom 
reside  in  small,  rural  communities. 
The  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  assists  these 
community-based  facilities  in  provid- 
ing access  not  only  to  federally  funded 
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programs,  but  also  to  locally  sponsored 
services. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  only  fitting,  that 
during  the  month  of  May,  which  has 
historically  been  designated  "Older 
Americans  Month,"  we  should  honor 
our  senior  citizens  and  these  communi- 
ty organizations  which  exist  to  serve 
their  needs  by  designating  the  week  of 
May  6,  "Senior  Center  Week."  I  wish 
to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
Mr.  Heinz  and  Mr.  Glenn,  for  initiat- 
ing this  important  resolution.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 
•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  this  notice  of  a  Senate  em- 
ployee who  proposes  to  participate  in 
a  program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  government  or  a  foreign  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organization  in- 
volving travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  goverrunent  or 
organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  William  N. 
LaForge  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Coch- 
ran, to  participate  in  a  program  spon- 
sored by  the  European  Community's 
visitors  program  in  Western  Europe 
from  January  9  to  February  9,  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  LaForge  in  the 
program  in  Western  Europe,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  European  Community's 
visitors  program,  to  discuss  trade 
agreement  programs  and  customs  mat- 
ters in  which  the  interests  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  are  involved,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States.* 


YEAR  OF  THE  BIBLE 


•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President. 
Congress  declared,  and  the  President 
proclaimed  1983  as  the  "Year  of  the 
Bible."  Far  from  being  a  routine  ges- 
ture by  Congress,  this  resolution, 
which  encouraged  Americans  to  volun- 
tarily study  and  apply  the  teachings  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  launched  truly  re- 
markable events  that  encouraged  mil- 
lions to  read  and  study  the  Bible. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  of 
the  events  held  in  1983  to  honor  the 
Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  But  I 
thought  my  colleagues  would  want  the 
enclosed  initial  report  summarizing 
the  activities  of  the  Year  of  the  Bible. 
To  mention  just  a  few  highlights: 

Four   million   Americans   responded 

to  nationally  advertised  offers  of  free 

material     highlighting     key     Biblical 

principles. 

Year   of   the   Bible   activities   were 

held  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  More 


than  25  States  and  500  cities  issued 
their  own  Year  of  the  Bible  proclama- 
tions. More  than  2,000  cities  sponsored 
prayer  breakfasts,  special  ecumenical 
services,  seminars,  parades,  discussion 
groups,  and  other  events.  For  example, 
plans  are  complete  to  distribute  a  free 
Bible  to  each  home  in  Kentucky  and 
Hawaii.  In  Oklahoma.  2.600  volunteer 
hours  coordinated  40  Year  of  the  Bible 
activities.  Port  Lauderdale.  Pla..  at- 
tracted 20,000  to  its  Year  of  the  Bible 
rally.  In  Minnesota,  a  Year  of  the 
Bible  celebration  at  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Paul  attracted  1.000  worshippers. 
Some  25,000  Bibles  were  distributed  to 
homes  in  Carrollton,  Tex. 

Yugoslavia,  Korea,  and  the  Republic 
of  China  issued  their  own  Year  of  the 
Bible  resolutions. 

Seven  million  pieces  of  literature 
were  requested  by.  and  sent  to  church- 
es, synagogues,  and  religious  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  United  States. 

Sales  of  Bibles  and  Biblical  litera- 
ture increased  between  15  and  40  per- 
cent. Nonprofit  Bible  societies  report- 
ed their  distribution  of  material  in- 
creased as  much  as  100  percent. 

These  statistics  show  that  1983  was, 
truly,  the  Year  of  the  Bible.  Perhaps 
more  indicative  of  the  personal  impact 
that  this  special  year  has  had  are  the 
personal  anecdotes.  A  schoolteacher  in 
New  York  took  the  year  off  to  raise 
$7,000  to  buy  Bibles  for  those  who 
work  in  downtown  Manhattan.  A 
Washington,  D.C.,  lawyer  said  the 
Year  of  the  Bible  resolution  gave  him 
the  courage  to  hold  a  neighborhood 
Bible  study.  An  unemployed  heavy 
equipment  operator  said  the  Year  of 
the  Bible  had  encouraged  him  to  read 
the  Scriptures,  and  has  given  me  hope 
and  a  reason  to  live. 

It  was  a  remarkable  year,  a  year 
which  truly  honored  the  Word  of  God. 
Since  this  resolution  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously,  I  am  grateful  for 
my  colleagues  help  in  making  1983  the 
Year  of  the  Bible.  Perhaps  my  col- 
leagues will  join  the  New  Mexico  Year 
of  the  Bible  Committee,  and  read  the 
Bible  more  in  1984. 

I  ask  that  the  initial  report  of  the 
Year  of  the  Bible  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
The  report  follows: 

Year  of  the  Bible— Impact  Report 
I.  Advisory  Board;  National  Committee; 

National  Sponsors 
After  the  Presidential  signing  of  the  Joint 
Resolution  of  Congress,  one  of  the  first  ac- 
tions was  the  enlistment  of  broad  national 
support  from  religious  and  business  leaders 
from  across  the  country.  The  list  (attach- 
ment 1)  identifies  those  who  agreed  to  pub- 
licly endorse  the  legislation  which  designat- 
ed 1983  as  the  year  of  the  Bible.  By  years 
end.  448  leaders  from  every  field  were  serv- 
ing on  these  three  Committees.  These 
people  have  contributed  significantly  to  the 
success  of  this  program  by  developing  strat- 
egies and  policies,  generating  financial  sup- 
port, requesting  proclamations  from  Gover- 
nors and  Mayors,  and  using  their  influence 


to  inform  their  constituencies  of  the  Year 
of  the  Bible. 

The  National  Committee  met  on  four  dif- 
ferent occasions  to  determine  policy  and 
hear  reports  of  Year  of  the  Bible  activities, 
twice  in  Washington.  D.C..  once  in  Dallas, 
and  once  in  Chicago.  These  historic  gather- 
ings of  leading  Christians  and  Jews  were 
characterized  by  cooperation  and  enthusi- 
asm, covering  a  broad  spectrum  of  views 
from  many  differing  persuasions,  yet  in  one 
accord:  "the  Bible  is  good  for  America  and 
we  will  encourage  all  to  read  it."  (For  min- 
utes of  these  meetings  see  attachment  2.) 


II.  GOVERNOR'S  proclamations 

Very  soon  after  President  Reagan  made 
public  his  Proclamation  designating  1983  as 
the  Year  of  the  Bible  at  the  February  3. 
1983  Congressional  Prayer  Breakfast,  gover- 
nors began  issuing  State  Proclamations 
similar  to  the  Presidents.  Many  proclama- 
tions were  issued  at  the  request  of  private 
citizens  of  the  state,  or  at  the  urging  of  leg- 
islative bodies. 

At  least  25  Governors,  have  Issued  Year  of 
the  Bible  proclamations:  Alabama.  Arizona. 
California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia. 
Hawaii,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Kansas.  Kentucky. 
Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North 
DakoU,  Ohio.  Oklahoma.  Oregon.  Rhode 
Island.  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota. 
Texas,  and  Wyoming. 

P*robably  others  have  done  so  without  our 
knowledge  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
locate  such  proclamiations. 

III.  CITY  and  county  PROCLAMATIONS 

In  a  further  effort  to  strengthen  the 
impact  and  influence  of  the  Year  of  the 
Bible,  local  citizens  were  encouraged  to  ap- 
proach their  mayor  and  request  a  year  of 
the  Bible  Proclamation. 

Some  states  took  this  challenge  very  seri- 
ously and  requested  that  each  Mayor  Issue 
such  a  Proclamation.  For  example.  Florida 
had  152  Mayors  make  Proclamations.  Cali- 
fornia divided  along  Congressional  district 
lines,  creating  Year  of  the  Bible  Committees 
in  each  district. 

Over  500  Proclamations  have  been  veri- 
fied, but  probably  twice  that  number  exist 
across  the  country. 

IV.  NATIONAL  OVERVIEW 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  national 
effort  was  sponsored  by  the  Arthur  S. 
DeMoss  Foundation  in  celebration  of  the 
Year  of  the  Bible.  Nancy  DeMoss,  serving 
on  the  National  Committee,  developed  a  na- 
tional media  campaign  utilizing  TV  spote 
and  print  media  to  distribute  a  book  espe- 
cially created  to  celebrate  the  Year  of  the 
Bible.  Power  for  Living.  The  campaign  was 
designed  for  100%  exposure  across  the  coun- 
try and  has  already  generated  nearly  4  mil- 
lion responses.  Each  respondent  is  being 
mailed  a  free  copy  of  Power  for  Living  and  a 
Gospel  of  John,  from  the  New  Testament. 

State  Directors  in  over  40  states  actively 
promoted  Year  of  the  Bible  activities. 

At  least  300  City  Coordinators  generated 
activity  In  over  2,000  communities  through- 
out America  (attachment  3). 

Two  direct  mailings  to  every  church,  syna- 
gogue, and  religious  organization  created  re- 
quests for  over  seven  million  pieces  of  Year 
of  the  Bible  literature. 

Six  thousand  billboard  papers,  12,000 
posters,  and  100.000  postcards  were  distrib- 
uted by  the  Back  to  the  Bible  Ministry,  each 
promoting  the  Year  of  the  Bible. 
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The  cover  story  of  December  27.  1982 
Neicseeek.  'The  Bible  in  America",  made 
note  of  the  Year  of  the  Bible. 

Senator  Bill  Armstrong  was  featured  on 
the  Phil  Donahue  show  in  a  debate  over  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Year  of  the  Bible. 

"The  Year  of  the  Bible"  was  the  theme  of 
two  major  national  conventions  in  1983:  Na- 
tional Religious  Broadcasters  and  Christian 
Booksellers  Association.  "The  Year  of  the 
Bible"  also  presented  exhibits  at  several 
other  national  and  regional  conventions; 

National  Association  of  Evangelicals  Con- 
vention. 

American  Booksellers  Association  Conven- 
tion. 

Texas  Sunday  School  Association  Conven- 
tion. 

Greater  Los  Angeles  Sunday  School  Asso- 
ciation Convention. 

Campus  Crusade  for  Christ  Staff  Train- 
ing. 

Detroit  Sunday  School  Association  Con- 
vention. 

Assemblies  of  God  National  Convention. 

Fellowship  of  Christian  Companies. 

Southern  Baptist  National  Convention. 

Pull  Gospel  Businessmen's  Fellowship 
International. 

E^Jwards  Baking  Company  of  Atlanta. 
Georgia  distributed  3,780,000  pies  nationally 
with  the  Year  of  the  Bible  logo  imprinted 
on  the  pie  pans. 

The  Greater  American  Race  featured  a 
Year  of  the  Bible  antique  car  entry.  The 
race  covered  2.700  miles  from  Buena  Park. 
Calfomia  to  Indianapolis.  Indiana  from 
May  21  to  27.  1983. 

Reader's  Digest  placed  a  full  page  ad  in 
over  IS  million  issues  during  the  months  of 
October  and  November. 

Guidespoits  Magazine  featured  a  four 
month  series  on  "How  the  Bible  Came  to 
Us"  for  its  seven  million  monthly  readers. 

Many  other  national  publications  featured 
Year  of  the  Bible  articles  or  advertisements: 
WoTldvnde  Challenge.  Founquare  World. 
Advance.  Pentecostal  EvangeL  Command. 
Chrut  for  the  Nations,  Catholic  Library 
World.  Timeless  Insights.  The  Daily  Walk. 
Religious  Broadcasting,  New  Corenant,  The 
Sower,  Good  News  Magazine,  The  Presbyte- 
rian Journal  Evangel  News  Digest,  Charis- 
ma, The  Christian  Courier.  Missionettes 
Memos.  Bookstore  Journal.  A.D.  Magajnne. 
Visiori,  Young  Amt>assador.  Today's  Single, 
Rock  Church  Proclaims,  Floodtide,  Christi- 
anity Today.  Prison  Ministry.  Christian 
Times  Magazine. 

The  Christian  Booksellers  Association  and 
Standard  Publishing  offered  S5.000  00  in 
prizes  for  the  best  Year  of  the  Bible  display 
by  a  bookstore. 

The  International  Evangelism  Association 
distributed  100.000  Year  of  the  Bible  Devo- 
tional Guide"  booklets  to  be  given  to  Bible 
buyers  in  religious  bookstores. 

The  Walk  Through  the  Bible  Organiza- 
tion developed,  printed,  and  distributed 
50.000  Year  of  the  Bible  Official  Reading 
Guides"  based  on  20  beloved  passages  of  the 
Bible 

The  NBC  and  ABC  television  networks  ap- 
proved the  George  Washington  Year  of  the 
Bible  telespot  for  national  placement. 

Over  seven  million  pieces  of  Year  of  the 
Bible  publicity  materials  (newsletters,  post- 
ers, bumper  stickers,  worship  bulletins.  TV 
and  radio  spots,  lapel  pins  and  buttons,  etc.) 
have  been  distributed  by  the  Planning  and 
Media  Office  in  Nashville.  Tennessee. 

Every  church,  synagogue,  and  ministry 
(350,000  total)  received  two  mailings  an- 
nouncing the  Year  of  the  Bible  and  encour- 
aging involvement. 


Many  businesses  and  ministries  have  used 
the  Year  of  the  Bible  logo  on  their  postage 
metering  machines. 

Many  other  businesses  have  also  produced 
Year  of  the  Bible  momentos  and  products. 

The  International  Prison  Ministry  is  plac- 
ing a  Bible  display  of  free  New  Testaments 
in  each  of  the  6,000  prisons  and  Jails  across 
the  country. 

The  National  Coaches  Committee  for  the 
Year  of  the  Bible  encouraged  30  seconds  of 
silent  prayer  for  the  year  of  the  Bible  and 
the  nation  during  the  last  45  major  college 
and  professional  football  games  of  the 
season. 

Bible  sales  companies  have  reported  In- 
creases of  between  15  and  40  percent. 

The  non-profit  Bible  distribution  societies 
indicated  increases  of  up  to  100%  over  previ- 
ous years. 

Several  national  Bible  sales  and  distribu- 
tion campaigns  have  emerged  as  a  result  of 
the  Year  of  the  Bible,  including: 

The  Christian  Broadcasting  Network  has 
developed  "The  Book"  csunpaign  to  sell  2-5 
million  Living  Bibles  in  the  non-religious 
marketplace. 

The  Christian  Heritage  Readers  Club  de- 
veloped "Project  10  Million"  to  distribute  10 
million  77ie  Way  Home  New  Testaments 
through  displays  in  local  businesses,  church- 
es, and  hospitals. 

Maranatha  Campus  Ministries  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  year  of  the  Bible  to  distrib- 
ute Bibles  to  300.000  international  students 
on  100  college  campuses. 

Many  Year  of  the  Bible  committee  mem- 
bers have  appeard  on  hundreds  of  televi- 
sion, radio,  and  committee  programs.  Col. 
Glenn  Jones.  Executive  Director,  had  84 
speaking  engagements  in  twenty  states, 
reaching  an  estimated  3  million  persons 
with  news  of  the  Year  of  the  Bible. 

More  than  500  newspapers  are  known  to 
have  featured  stories  on  the  Year  of  the 
Bible. 

V.  IirmUtATIOMAL  ACTIVITY 

At  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Forces  Com- 
mand in  Korea.  Col.  Jones  traveled  for  one 
week  in  Korea,  speaking  primarily  to  serv- 
icemen and  their  families  on  eight  military 
installations.  In  addition,  he  appeared  on 
their  "Today  Show"  to  explain  the  purposes 
of  the  Year  of  the  Bible  to  the  Korean  view- 
ing audience. 

The  Republic  of  China  celebrated  the 
Year  of  the  Bible  concurrently  with  the 
United  States.  Col.  Jones  traveled  to  Taipal 
to  be  the  Keynote  Speaker  for  their  final 
.-ally  on  December  30.  1983  in  the  Sun  Yet 
Sen  Memorial  Hall. 

By  newsprint  (attachment  4)  we  aUo 
learned  that  Yugoslavia  celebrated  the  Year 
of  the  Bible  during  1983. 

VI.  ST  ATI  ACTIVITY 

Examples  of  activities  by  various  states 
follow.  While  every  state  did  have  some  ac- 
tivity, (attachment  3)  some  states  took  an 
active  role  in  promoting  the  Bible  In  unique 
ways.  We've  synopsized  a  few  examples,  but 
have  presented  the  Oklahoma  report  (at- 
tachment 5)  en  toto  to  show  a  sample  of 
true  grass  roots  support  for  the  Year  of  the 
Bible. 

California 

Mr.  Robert  Woods.  Chairman  for  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Committee  for  the  Year  of  the 
Bible,  developed  a  Statewide  Committee  and 
initiated  resolutions  in  both  legislative 
houses  which  resulted  in  a  Gubernatorial 
Year  of  the  Bible  Proclamation. 

California  was  divided  into  17  districts 
with    District   Coordinators.    Each   district 


held  at  least  one  major  Year  of  the  Bible 
event.  Approximately  100  Mayors  through- 
out the  state  signed  Year  of  the  Bible  Proc- 
lamations. 

U.S.  Congressman  Carlos  Morehead  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  an  event  in  Los  Ange- 
les on  November  20,  1983. 

An  essay  contest,  'What  the  Bible  Means 
to  Me",  was  held  throughout  the  state. 

Public  service  radio  spots  were  run  in  all 
of  the  major  markets. 

TV  spots  were  aired  in  San  Francisco,  Sac- 
ramento, Uricca,  Bakersfield.  Los  Angeles, 
Santa  Barbara. 

Press  releases  went  to  every  major  news- 
paper. Several  radio  and  TV  talk  shows  have 
run  15-20  minutes  Year  of  the  Bible  seg- 
ments. 

Georgia 

At  the  request  of  Year  of  the  Bible  Re- 
gional Coordinator  Darrell  Chatraw,  Gover- 
nor Joe  Frank  Brown  issued  a  Year  of  the 
Bible  Proclamation  soon  after  the  Presiden- 
tial Proclamation. 

Georgia  State  Director,  Rooks  Boynton, 
then  t>egan  a  coordinated  thrtist  to  affect 
the  entire  state. 

At  least  30  year  of  the  Bible  Proclama- 
tions were  issued  by  Mayors  and  County 
Conunissioners. 

Radio  spots  were  sent  to  approximately 
145  stations  for  public  service  air  time. 

At  least  46  newspapers  carried  Year  of  the 
Bible  articles,  and  UPI  and  AP  carried  the 
Georgia  story  of  the  Year  of  the  Bible, 
throughout  the  Southeast. 

In  recognition  of  the  Year  of  the  Bible, 
Bibles  were  presented  to  Governor  Harris, 
the  Georgia  legislators  and  other  state  offi- 
cials. Bibles  were  also  presented  to  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

State  Director  Boynton  spoke  frequently 
to  religious,  civic,  radio  and  TV  audiences, 
reaching  at  least  200,000  people  personally. 

A  special  presentation  of  the  Year  of  the 
Bible  Proclamation  was  made  by  Mr.  Fred 
Davidson,  President  of  the  university  of 
Georgia,  to  84,000  fans  at  the  university  of 
Georgia  vs.  Auburn  football  game. 

"Atlanta  A  Live"  and  Jimmy  Swaggart  TV 
programs  featured  the  Year  of  the  Bible  Na- 
tional. Regional,  and  State  Directors  at  vari- 
ous times  during  the  year. 

Florida 

Mr.  Lon  Smith  served  as  the  State  Direc- 
tor and  worked  as  a  catalyst  to  organize 
much  of  the  Year  of  the  Bible  work  in  the 
state  of  Florida. 

At  the  request  of  Year  of  the  Bible  sup- 
porters, the  Governor  issued  a  Year  of  the 
Bible  Proclamation,  as  did  at  least  152 
Mayors. 

Florida  and  Ft.  Lauderdale  conunittees 
sponsored  a  Year  of  the  Bible  parade  and  a 
Year  of  the  Bible  rally  which  attracted 
some  20.000  people.  United  States  Congress- 
man Clay  Shaw  presented  a  greeting  from 
President  Reagan. 

A  Year  of  the  Bible  anniversary  parade 
and  rally  are  already  being  planned  for  1984 
and  following  years. 

Many  churches  and  organizations  are  in- 
volved in  Bible  distribution.  A  single  church 
in  Coral  Ridge  has  ordered  150,000  scrip- 
tures for  distribution  in  their  area. 

At  least  15  newspapers  carried  Year  of  the 
Bible  articles  and  45  radio  stations  made 
local  announcements  or  provided  public 
service  time  for  Year  of  the  Bible  spots.  At 
least  four  television  interviews  brought  at- 
tention to  the  Year  of  the  Bible  on  a  state 
level. 


Hawaii 
The  Year  of  the  Bible  efforts  in  Hawaii 
were  greatly  enhanced  by  the  Youth  With 
A  Mission  workers  who  organized  the 
Hawaii  state  committee  and  the  Year  of  the 
Bible  promotional  efforts. 

The  Governor  responded  to  the  commit- 
tees request  with  a  Year  of  the  Bible  Procla- 
mation, encouraging  Bible  reading  and  ap- 
plication in  the  Year  of  the  Bible. 

A  state-wide  media  campaign  using  radio, 
T^,  and  newspapers  reached  an  estimated 
70%  of  the  population  with  the  news  of  the 
Year  of  the  Bible. 

A  brochure  entitled  "The  History  of  the 
Bible  in  Hawaii "  was  mailed  to  every  home 
in  the  state. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  a  state  wide 
distribution  program  to  take  place  in  the 
spring  of  1984. 

25th  anniversary  incorporated  year  of  the 
bible. 

In  350,000  homes  every  mayor  has  pro- 
claimed the  year  of  the  bible.  Offer  every 
homeowner  a  bible— most  aggressive  bible 
distribution. 

Kentucky 
State  Representative  Tom  Riner,  serving 
as  the  State  Director  for  the  Year  of  the 
Bible,  reported  the  following  Year  of  the 
Bible  highlighu  in  Kentucky. 

Governor  John  Brown,  Jr.  signed  an  offi- 
cial Year  of  the  Bible  Proclamation  and 
agreed  to  serve  as  the  Honorary  Chairman 
for  the  Kentucky  Committee  for  the  Year 
of  the  Bible. 

The  Year  of  the  Bible  sponsored  a  Year  of 
the  Bible  display  at  the  Kentucky  State 
Pair.  More  than  500.000  passed  by  the  booth 
and  3000  signed  a  petition  encouraging  the 
citizens  of  Kentucky  to  read  their  Bibles. 

Ten  thousand  Year  of  the  Bible  bumper 
stickers  were  distributed  throughout  the 
state. 

Fifty-one  Mayors  in  the  state  of  Kentucky 
issued  Year  of  the  Bible  Proclamations. 

More  than  25.000  New  Testaments  were 
mailed  to  each  home  in  Louisville. 

A  plan  to  distribute  Scripture  portions  to 
the  1.2  million  households  will  be  completed 
in  1984. 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  newspaper, 
with  385,000  circulation  across  the  state  car- 
ried v,  page  Year  of  the  Bible  advertise- 
ments on  four  different  dates. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  special  needs  of  the 
poor  100  food  baskets  were  distributed  at 
Thanksgiving  and  a  similar  plan  is  being  ex- 
panded for  Christmas  and  for  1984. 

A  14  x48  billboard  promoting  the  Year  of 
the  Bible  was  placed  on  Interstate  65  in 
Louisville. 

Six  hundred  Year  of  the  Bible  plaques 
with  the  Ten  Conimandments  and  Presiden- 
tial Proclamation  were  distributed  to  the 
public  school  system  for  placement  in 
school  libraries. 

Several  radio  stations  aired  public  service 
spots  for  the  Year  of  the  Bible. 
Minnesota 
Mankato.  Minnesota  responded  quickly  to 
the  Presidents  Year  of  the  Bible  Proclama- 
tion by  calling  some  5,000  residents  in  the 
community  to  ask  If  they  were  familiar  with 
the  Proclamation.  Several  Bible  study 
groups  were  formed  by  interested  people. 

Miss  Loretta  Grizaitis  of  the  National 
Committee,  requested  and  received  Procla- 
mations from  both  the  Governor  and  the 
Mayor  of  Minneapolis. 

Miss  Grizaitis  also  was  the  catalyst  for 
forming  a  local  interfaith  committee  which 
promoted  the  Year  of  the  Bible  in  the  Twin 


Cities  with  strong  Catholic  Involvement  and 
a  television  talk-show  panel. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  held  a  Year  of 
the  Bible  celebration  service  for  about  1,000 
worshippers. 

Seventy-five  billboards  encouraging  Bible 
reading  and  recognizing  the  Year  of  the 
Bible  are  being  posted  in  December  in  the 
Twin  Cities  and  another  20  are  being  of- 
fered for  smaller  metropolitan  areas. 
New  Mexico 

Mr.  Ron  Griffith  serving  as  the  State  Di- 
rector for  New  Mexico,  initiated  the  Gover- 
nor's Year  of  the  Bible  Proclamation  which 
was  featured  in  the  two  major  papers  in 
New  Mexico. 

Nine  Mayors  have  issued  Year  of  the 
Bible  Proclamations  and  a  special  Mayors 
Prayer  Breakfast  In  Carlsbad  for  600, 
brought  the  Year  of  the  Bible  to  the  atten- 
tion of  everyone  in  attendance. 

At  least  eight  newspaper  articles  have  ap- 
peared, and  four  television  interviews  have 
publicized  the  Year  of  the  Bible. 

Radio  spots  were  distributed  to  54  radio 
stations  for  public  service  time. 

About  25  billboards  will  be  posted  to 
remind  everyone  of  the  Year  of  the  Bible. 

Many  churches  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  Year  of  the  Bible  to  promote  Bible  read- 
ing, study,  and  application  from  the  pulpit 
and  with  worship  bulletins.  Other  individual 
ministries  have  emphasized  the  Year  of  the 
Bible  on  a  broad  basis. 

Bible  displays  have  l>een  placed  through- 
out the  state. 

The  New  Mexico  Year  of  the  Bible  Com- 
mittee has  ongoing  plans  to  "Read  it  More 
in  '84'!  Bible  distribution  and  reading  and 
study  guides  will  be  distributed. 
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The  state  of  Texas,  home  of  the  National 
Offices,  wishes  to  report  the  following  high- 
lights for  the  Year  of  the  Bible  in  1983. 

Governor  Mark  White  proclaimed  1983  as 
the  Year  of  the  Bible,  encouraging  all 
Texans  "to  read  the  Good  Book'  not  only 
during  this  special  observance,  but  to  make 
Scripture  reading  a  part  of  their  daily 
lives." 

Mayor  Starke  Taylor  of  Dallas  signed  a 
Year  of  the  Bible  Proclamation  and  chal- 
lenged all  Dallas  County  Mayors  to  do  the 
same,  with  18  Mayors  responding.  Mayor 
Taylor  also  hosted  a  Year  of  the  Bible  Cele- 
bration Banquet  for  more  than  200  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Dallas. 

The  Dallas  JayCees  have  designated  the 
Year  of  the  Bible  as  their  annual  project, 
and  placed  a  14'x48'  billboard  on  Central 
Expressway.  Several  churches  in  the  Dallas- 
Pt.  Worth  Metroplex  honored  the  Year  of 
the  Bible  with  special  Year  of  the  Bible  wor- 
ship services. 

Twenty-five  thousand  New  Testaments 
were  distributed  In  Carrollton  and  Farmers 
Branch  by  the  local  Year  of  the  Bible  Com- 
mittee with  700  people  requesting  Bible 
Study  information. 

Citizens  of  several  other  Texas  cities  re- 
quested and  received  Year  of  the  Bible  Proc- 
lamations from  their  mayors  including  Na- 
cogdoches, Chireno,  and  Burleson,  for  a 
total  of  26  Mayor  Proclamations. 

The  Mayor  of  Waco,  Jim  Mathis,  present- 
ed the  Waco  Year  of  the  Bible  Proclamation 
to  Waco  Chairman  Bob  Lilly,  with  good  cov- 
erage by  local  TV  stations  and  the  newspa- 
per. TV  spots,  radio  spots,  billboards,  and 
worship  services  have  produced  wide  aware- 
ness in  Waco. 

The  Bauman  Company  In  El  Paso  placed 
ten  Year  of  the  Bible  public  service  bill- 
boards. 


Twelve  billboards  were  posted  in  East 
Texas,  and  the  Lufkin  TV  station,  KTRE, 
ran  the  Year  of  the  Bible  public  service  spot 
over  100  times;  10  articles  or  ads  were  print- 
ed in  the  Nacogdoches  Daily  Sentinel  News- 
paper; a  Year  of  the  Bible  display  was  fea- 
tured the  week  of  July  4.  1983  at  University 
Mall. 

The  Houston  Committee  for  the  Year  of 
the  Bible  systematically  contacted  every 
school,  church,  newspaper,  social  service 
business,  professional  organization,  radio, 
and  TV  station  in  their  area. 

The  Kiwanis  Club  of  South  Amarlllo 
sponsored  a  Bible  Reading  Marathon  which 
was  televised  from  November  18  through  22 
for  90  hours,  featuring  Senator  John  Tower. 
Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen,  Dr.  W.  A.  Criswell, 
Coach  Tom  Landry,  Roger  Staubach,  and 
local  personalities. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Hollitick  used  the  Year  of 
the  Bible  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Day  of  Prayer  and  the  Ministerial  Alliance 
in  Tyler.  Media  exposure  was  given  through 
TV,  radio  and  newspapers. 

Rev.  Elmer  Franks  of  Devlne,  Texas  in- 
formed the  national  office  that  the  Mayor 
signed  a  Year  of  the  Bible  Proclamation, 
and  that  all  surrounding  communities  were 
informed  of  the  Year  of  the  Bible  through 
radio  spots,  newspaper  articles,  bumper 
stickers,  and  a  Year  of  the  Bible  parade 
float. 

Attachment  1 

The  National  Committee  por  the  Year  or 

THE  Bible 
Honorary     Chairman,     The     Honorable 
Ronald   Reagan,   President   of   the   United 
States. 

Honorary  Co-chairman,  The  Honorable 
William  L.  Armstrong,  United  SUtes  Senate 
and  The  Honorable  Carols  J.  Moorhead, 
United  SUtes  House  of  Representatives. 

Chairman,  'Dr.  William  R.  Bright,  Presi- 
dent, Campus  Crusade  for  Christ  Interna- 
tional. 

Vice-Chairmen,  "Dr.  Gerson  D.  Cohen, 
Chancellor,  The  Jewish  Theological  Senu- 
nary  of  America;  'His  Eminence  John  Cardi- 
nal Krol,  Senior  Prelate,  Roman  Catholic 
Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia;  and  'Dr. 
Thomas  P.  Zimmerman,  General  Superin- 
tendent, The  General  Council  of  the  Assem- 
blies of  God. 

Executive  Director,  Colonel  Glenn  A. 
Jones. 

Dr.  William  Ackerman.  International  Di- 
rector, World  Home  Bible  League. 

•Ben  Armstrong,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, National  Religious  Broadcasters. 

The  Most  Reverend  Juan  Arzube,  Auxil- 
llary  Bishop,  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese 
of  Los  Angeles.  

Mr.  Jim  Bakker,  President,  PTL  Televi- 
sion Network. 

•Ms.  Alice  E.  Ball,  General  Secretary,  The 
American  Bible  Society. 

Mr.  WiUiam  B.  Ball,  Esq.,  Attorney,  Har- 
risburg,  Pennsylvania. 

•Dr.  William  S.  Banowsky,  President,  The 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

Dr.  Paul  Benjamin,  Director,  National 
Church  Growth  Research  Center. 

The  Reverend  Keruieth  E.  Bennett,  Na- 
tional Action  Seminar  Coordinator,  Chris- 
tian Churches/Churches  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Eugene  R.  Bertermann,  Associate  Di- 
rector, Lutheran  Bible  Translators. 

Mr.  Morton  C.  Blackwell,  President,  Lead- 
ership Institute. 

•Dr.  James  M.  Boice,  Pastor,  Tenth  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Reverend  Juan  Boonstra.  Speaker. 
'The  Back  to  God  Hour". 

•Dr.  John  Brabner-Smith.  Attorney. 
Washington.  DC. 

•The  Reverend  John  Burke,  Executive  Di- 
rector. The  Word  of  God  Institute. 

•Major    General    Richard    Carr,     USAF 


•Commissioner  Norman  S.  Marshall.  Na- 
tional Commander.  The  Salvation  Army. 

•Dr.  Billy  A.  Melvin,  Executive  Director, 
National  Association  of  Evangelicals. 

Miss  Mary  Murray.  President,  Catholic 
Daughters  of  America. 

•The  Reverend  David  Ng,  Associate  Gen- 


Dr.  Irving  Greenberg.  Director,  National 
Jewish  Resource  Center. 

The  Honorable  Jesse  Helms,  U.S.  Senate. 

The  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
CSC,  President,  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Mr.  Jerome  Hines.  The  Metropolitan 
Opera. 
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Mrs.  Ann  Kiemel  Anderson.  Christian 
author,  speaker. 

Mr.  Paul  Anderson.  Paul  Anderson  Youth 
House. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Anderson,  Director,  The  Chris- 
tian Embassy. 

The  Reverend  Martin  N.  AAorga,  Pastor, 


The  Reverend  D.  Stuart  Briscoe.  Pastor, 
author,  speaker,  Elmbrook  Church,  Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Claude  P.  Brown,  Chairman,  Brown 
Transport  Corporation,  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Duncan  Brown,  Treasurer,  North 
American  Lausanne  Committee  for  World 


Mr.  Loren  D.  Cunningham,  International 
Director,  Youth  With  a  Mission. 

Mr.  Robert  Cunningham,  Editor,  Pente- 
costal Evangel. 

Mrs.  Charlene  Curry,  Christian  layperson. 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Honorable  Price  Daniel,  Sr.,  Former 
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The   Reverend   Juan    Boonstra.   Speaker. 

The  Back  to  God  Hour". 

•Dr.  John  Brabner-Smith.  Attorney. 
Washington.  D.C. 

•The  Reverend  John  Burke.  Executive  Di- 
rector. The  Word  of  God  Institute. 

•Major  General  Richard  Carr.  USAF 
(Ret.).  Former  Chief  of  Chaplains  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Bishop  Wilbur  W.Y  Choy.  President. 
Council  of  Bishops  The  United  Methodist 
Church. 

The  Reverend  Tom  Claus.  President. 
Christian  Hope  Indian  Eskimo  Fellowship. 

•Dr.  Jesse  Paul  Clay.  Academic  Budget 
and  Research  Officer.  Howard  University. 

Dr.  Paul  F.  Crouch.  President.  Trinity 
Broadcasting  Network. 

•Mrs.  Arthur  S.  De  Moss.  Christian  lay- 
person Philadelphia. 

Mr  Ted  De  Moss,  President.  Christian 
Business  Mens  Committee  International. 

Dr.  James  Dobson.  Christian  family  psy- 
chologist, author,  speaker. 

•Dr  James  T.  Draper.  Jr..  President.  The 
Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

The  Reverend  Robert  P.  Dugan.  Jr.,  Di- 
rector of  Public  Affairs.  National  Associa- 
tion of  E>/angelicats. 

•Dr.  Victor  W.  Eimicke.  President.  Lay- 
men's National  Bible  Committee.  Inc. 

Mr.  Herbert  E.  Ellingwood.  Chairman. 
U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board. 

•Dr.  Ted  Engstrom.  International  Presi- 
dent. World  Vision. 

Dr.  Leighton  Ford,  Vice  President.  Billy 
Graham  Evangelistic  Association:  Chair- 
man. Lausanne  Committee  for  World  Evan- 
gelization. 

•The  Reverend  John  Giminez.  Pastor, 
The  Rock  Church,  Virginia  Beach.  Virginia: 
Founder/ Chairman.  One  Nation  Under 
God. 

Ms.  Loretta  Girzaitis.  Director  of  Adult 
Education.  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 

Victor  Goodhill.  M.D..  Physician.  Ix>s  An- 
geles. 

Dr.  E  Brandt  Custavson.  President.  Na- 
tional Religious  Broadcasters. 

•Joshua  O.  Haberman.  D.H.L..  Senior 
Rabbi.  Washington  Hebrew  Congregation: 
President.  Washington.  D.C.  Board  of 
Rabbis. 

Mr.  Ben  Haden.  Speaker.  "Changed  Lives" 
TV-Radio. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Halverson.  Chaplain.  U.S. 
Senate. 

Dr.  Carl  F.  H.  Henry.  Theologian,  author. 

Dr.  Rudy  A.  Hernandez.  President.  His- 
panic Baptist  Convention  of  Texas. 

•Dr.  E.  V.  Hill,  Pastor,  Mt.  Zion  Mission- 
ary Baptist  Church,  Los  Angeles;  President, 
the  STEP  Foundation. 

Dr.  Ray  H.  Hughes.  President.  Lee  Col- 
lege. 

•The  Reverend  Alvin  A.  lUig.  Publisher. 
Share  the  Word. 

Mr.  Harvard  Jee.  Chairman,  Quest  Group, 
Quest  Development  Corporation.  Los  Ange- 
les. 

•Dr.  Ronald  A.  Jenson.  President,  Interna- 
tional School  of  Theology. 

•Mrs.  Roger  Jepsen.  Christian  layperson, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dr.  Rueben  Job.  World  Editor,  The  Upper 
Room. 

The  Reverend  Nathaniel  Linsey.  Presiding 
Bishop.  Ninth  Episcopal  District.  Christian 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  John  F.  Mandt.  President.  American 
Baptist  Churches  in  the  U.S.A. 

General  Robert  C.  Mathis.  USAF  (Ret.). 
Former  Vice-Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force. 


•Commissioner  Norman  S.  Marshall.  Na- 
tional Commander.  The  Salvation  Army. 

•Dr.  Billy  A.  Melvin.  Executive  Director. 
National  Association  of  Evangelicals. 

Miss  Mary  Murray.  President,  Catholic 
Daughters  of  America. 

•The  Reverend  David  Ng.  Associate  Gen- 
eral Secretary  for  Education  and  Ministry. 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ. 

•Dr.  Lloyd  J.  Ogilvie.  Senior  Pastor.  The 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hollywood. 

Mr.  Owen  M.  OSuUivan.  President.  Gra- 
phicus  14.  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

Bishop  J.  O.  Patterson.  Presiding  Bishop. 
The  Church  of  God  in  Christ. 

Mr.  James  R.  Powell.  Vice-President.  New 
York  International  Bible  Society. 

Dr.  Robert  Preus.  President.  Concordia 
Theological  Seminary. 

•Dr  M.  G.  (Pat)  Robertson.  President. 
Christian  Broadcasting  Network. 

Dr.  Adrian  P.  Rogers.  Pastor.  Bellevue 
Baptist  Church.  Memphis. 

•Rabbi  Alexander  M.  Schindler.  President. 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Mr.  Demos  Shakarian.  President,  Full 
Gospel  Businessmen's  Fellowship  Interna- 
tional. 

•The  Honorable  William  E.  Simon. 
Former  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

•Mr.  Tom  Skinner.  President.  Tom  Skin- 
ner Associates. 

The  Reverend  Eugene  L.  Stowe,  General 
Superintendent,  Church  of  the  Nazarene. 

•The  Reverend  Dr.  Theodore  Stylianopou- 
los.  Professor  of  New  Testament.  Hellenic 
College.  Holy  Cross  Orthodox  School  of 
Theology. 

Dr.  Clyde  Taylor.  International  Repre- 
sentative. World  Relief. 

•Bishop  Edward  L.  TuUis.  Nashville  Area: 
Memphis  Conference— Tennessee  Confer- 
ence. The  United  Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  George  Vandeman.  Speaker.  "It  Is 
Written". 

Dr.  Jack  Van  Impe,  Bible  scholar,  evange- 
list. 

•The  Reverend  Laurin  J.  Wenig,  Rector. 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  Call  to  Ministry  Pro- 
gram Milwaukee. 

•The  Reverend  Dr.  Larry  Ziemianski,  Den- 
tist, and  Permanent  Deacon,  Roman  Catho- 
lic Archdiocese  of  Washington,  D,C. 

.\DVISORY  BOARD 

Chairman,  Dr.  Billy  Graham,  Evangelist. 

The  Honorable  T.  H.  Bell.  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Education. 

Dr.  Muriel  M.  Berman.  President.  The 
Jewish  Publication  Society. 

Mr.  Hyman  Bookbinder,  Washington. 
D.C,  Representative,  American  Jewish 
Committee. 

Mr.  Pat  Boone.  Entertainer. 

The  Reverend  John  Catoir.  Director,  the 
Christophers. 

Mr.  Charles  Colson,  President,  F»rison  Fel- 
lowship. 

The  Reverend  Cornelian  Dende,  O.F.M. 
Conv..  Director,  "Father  Justin"  National 
Radio  Broadcast. 

The  Honorable  Elizabeth  Dole,  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Transporiation. 

The  Honorable  James  B.  Edwards. 
D.M.D..  President.  Medical  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

General    Charles 
Staff.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Rabbi    Arnold    M. 
The  Rabbinical  Assembly. 

*  All  lists  are  In  alphabetical  order.  Asterisk  Indi- 
cates Executive  Committee  memtwr.  Titles  are  for 
Identification  only.  Information  current  as  of  Octo- 
ber 10.  1983. 


A.    Gabriel.    Chief    of 
Goodman.    President. 


Dr.  Irving  Greenberg.  Director.  National 
Jewish  Resource  Center. 

The  Honorable  Jesse  Helms.  U.S.  Senate. 

The  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh. 
CSC.  President.  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Mr.  Jerome  Hines.  The  Metropolitan 
Opera. 

The  Honorable  Harold  E.  Hughes,  former 
U.S.  Senator. 

The  Reverend  Rex  Humbard.  Pounder 
and  Pastor  Cathedral  of  Tomorrow,  Akron. 
Ohio. 

Archbishop  lakovos.  Primate,  Greek  Or- 
thodox Archdiocese  of  North  and  South 
America. 

The  Honorable  Roger  W.  Jepsen.  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  Wallace  E.  Johnson.  Co-founder.  Holi- 
day Inns.  Inc. 

William  S.  Kanaga.  Chairman.  Arthur 
Young  &  Company. 

C  Everett  Koop.  M.D..  U.S.  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral. 

Coach  Tom  Landry.  The  Dallas  Cowboys. 

Miss  Carol  Lawrence  Entertainer. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Malik.  Jacques  Maritain 
Distinguished  Professor  of  Moral  and  Politi- 
cal Philosophy,  The  Catholic  University  of 
America. 

The  Reverend  Monsignor  Richard  M. 
McGuinness.  Ph.D..  Rector.  Mt.  St.  Mary's 
Seminary,  Emmitsburg,  Maryland. 

Dr.  Harold  J.  Ockenga,  President  Emeri- 
tus. Gordon-Conwell  Theological  Seminary. 

Dr.  Glenn  A.  Olds,  President,  Alaska  Pa- 
cific University. 

Dr.  Luis  Palau.  Evangelist. 

Dr.  David  H.  Panitz.  Co-chairman.  Inter- 
faith  Affairs  Department.  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith. 

Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale.  Pastor.  Marble 
Collegiate  Church.  New  York. 

Dr.  John  M.  Perkins.  President  Emeritus. 
Voice  of  Calvary  Ministries. 

Metropolitan  Philip.  Primate.  Antiochian 
Orthodox  Christian  Archdiocese  of  North 
America. 

Dr.  Oral  Roberts.  Evangelist,  and  Presi- 
dent. Oral  Roberts  University. 

The  Reverend  James  Robison.  Evangelist. 

Roy  Rogers  and  Dale  Evans  Rogers.  En- 
tertainers. 

Mr.  Lome  C  Sanay,  President.  The  Navi- 
gators. 

The  Reverend  Michael  Scanlan.  Presi- 
dent, The  University  of  Steubenville. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Schuller,  Pastor,  The  Crys- 
tal Cathedral,  Garden  Grove,  California. 

The  Honorable  Richard  S.  Schweiker. 
President.  American  Council  of  Life  Insur- 
ance. 

Mr.  Roger  Staubach.  President.  HoUoway- 
Staubach  Company.  Dallas. 

General  John  W.  Vessey.  Jr.,  Chairman. 
U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  Honorable  James  G.  Watt.  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

National  Sponsors 

Dr.  J.  D.  Abbott.  General  Superintendent. 
The  Wesleyan  Church. 

Dr.  Donald  V.  Adams.  Vice-President  for 
Student  Life.  Drake  University. 

Dr.  Jay  E.  Adams,  Christian  psychologist, 
author. 

Dr.  Lane  G.  Adams.  Vice-President,  Inter- 
national Christian  Graduate  University. 

Mr.  Charles  Ajalat.  Attorney.  Los  Angeles. 

Coach  Fred  Akers.  University  of  Texas. 

Dr.  Daniel  G.  Aldrich.  Jr..  Chancellor. 
The  University  of  California.  Irvine. 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Aldrich.  President.  Multno- 
mah School  of  the  Bible. 


Mrs.  Ann  Kiemel  Anderson.  Christian 
author,  speaker. 

Mr.  Paul  Anderson,  Paul  Anderson  Youth 
House. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Anderson,  Director.  The  Chris- 
tian Embassy. 

The  Reverend  Martin  N.  Anorga,  Pastor, 
First  Spanish  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Miami. 

Gleason     L.     Archer.     Ph.D..     Educator, 
author,  Trinity  Evangelical  Divinity  School. 
Dr.     Hudson     T.     Armerding,     President 
Emeritus.  Wheaton  College. 

The  Reverend  E.  K.  Bailey.  Pastor.  Con- 
cord Missionary  Bapist  Church.  Dallas. 

Dr.  James  M.  Baird.  Jr..  Pastor.  Granada 
Presbyterian  Church.  Coral  Gables.  Florida. 
Mr.    Richard    C.    Baker.    President,    TSI 
Holdings.  Inc.  Dallas. 
Mrs.  Tammy  Faye  Bakker.  PTL  Club. 
Dr.   V.   A.   Ballantyne.   General   Superin- 
tendent. The  Evangelical  Church  of  North 
America. 

Mr.  Jerry  Ballard.  Executive  Director, 
World  Relief  Corporation. 

The  Right  Reverend  Stephen  Barham. 
President.  Awareness  Christian  Training 
Seminars  (ACTS). 

Dr.  Prank  M.  Barker,  Jr.,  Pastor.  Briar- 
wood  Presbyterian  Church,  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

The  Reverend  Cliff  Barrows,  Progrsun  and 
Music  Director,  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Billy  Graham  Evangelis- 
tic Association. 

Mr.  Steven  J.  Bartkowski.  Atlanta  Fal- 
cons. 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Bartlett.  Chancellor,  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  System. 

Mr.  John  T.  Bass,  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Christian  Booksellers  Association. 

Dr.  Dan  Baumann,  Pastor,  College  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  San  Diego. 

Mr.  S.  Elliot  Belcher.  Jr..  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Southern  United  Life  Insurance 
Company  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Dr.    B.    Clayton    Bell.    Senior    Minister, 
Highland  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  Dallas. 
Rabbi     David     Z.     Ben-Ami.     Chairman, 
American  Forum  for  Jewish-Christian  Coop- 
eration, Inc. 

Mr.  Charles  Bennett.  President,  Mission 
Aviation  Fellowship. 

Mr.  Richard  E.  Bennett.  President,  Ben- 
nett Petroleum  Corporation.  Denver. 

Dr.  Robert  Billings,  Christian  layperson, 
Washington,  D.C. 
The  Reverend  Arthur  Blessitt,  Evangelist. 
Mr.    Stephen    Board.    Executive    Editor. 
Eternity. 

Mr.  Jackson  Bogle.  Partner.  Bogle  Farms, 
Chandler,  Arizona. 
Mrs.  Shirley  Boone.  Christian  speaker. 
Dr.  Herbert  L.  Bowdoin,  Speaker,  "The 
United  Methodist  Hour  International." 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Bowman.  President,  Par 
East  Broadcasting  Company. 

The  Honorable  Tom  Bradley,  Mayor  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Henry  R.  Brandt.  Ph.D.,  Consulting  psy- 
chologist, author,  speaker. 

Mr.  Clarence  E.  Brenneman,  Chairman,  C. 
W.  Tower.  Ltd.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  Reverend  Monsignor  Lawrence  K. 
Breslin.  S.T.L.,  Rector,  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Semi- 
nary of  the  West. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Bright.  Senior  partner.  Bright 
&  Company.  Dallas. 

Mrs.  Vonette  Z.  Bright.  Founder.  The 
Great  Commission  Prayer  Crusade;  Chair- 
man. National  Prayer  Committee. 

Mrs.  Jill  Briscoe,  Christian  author,  speak- 
er. 


The  Reverend  D.  Stuart  Briscoe.  Pastor, 
author,  speaker,  Elmbrook  Church,  Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Claude  P.  Brown,  Chairman,  Brown 
Transport  Corporation,  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Duncan  Brown,  Treasurer,  North 
American  Lausanne  Committee  for  World 
Evangelization. 

The  Reverend  Stephen  W.  Brown,  Pastor, 
Key  Biscayne  Presbyterian  Church.  Key 
Biscayne.  Florida. 

Mr.  William  F.  Brown.  President,  World 
Wide  Pictures. 

Mr.  Jamie  Buckingham,  Editor-at-Large, 
Charisma. 

The  Honorable  Bruce  A.  Bunner.  Califor- 
nia Commissioner  of  Insurance. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Burr,  Editor,  OMS  Out- 
reach. 

Mr.  James  R.  Cabaniss,  President,  Me- 
chanical Specialty,  Inc.,  Houston. 

Bishop    Roderick    R.    Caesar,    President. 
Eastern  District  United  Pentecostal  Council. 
Mr.  William  L.  Carmichael,  Editor,  Virtue. 
Mr.  Ben  Carpenter.  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  Chief  Policy  Officer. 
Southland  Life  Insurance  Company,  Dallas. 
The   Reverend   Adolfo   Carrion,   Superin- 
tendent, Eastern  District  Assemblies  of  God, 
New  York. 

Dr.   Harold   Carter,   Pastor.   New  Shiloh 
Baptist  Church,  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Johnny  Cash,  Entertainer. 
Dr.  Paul  A.  Cedar,  Pastor,  Lake  Avenue 
Congregational  Church,  Pasadena,  Califor- 
nia. 

The  Reverend  Pak  Fai  Chan,  Pastor,  Chi- 
nese Evangelical  Free  Church,  Monterey 
Park,  California. 

The  Reverend  Roy  M.  Chappell,  General 
Superintendent,  The  Pentecostal  Church  of 
God. 

Dr.  J.  Richard  Chase.  President.  Wheaton 
College. 

William  C  Chasey.  Ph.D..  President.  Life 
Insurance  Coalition  of  America.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dr.  James  E.  Cheek,  President,  Howard 
University. 
Evelyn  Christenson.  Christian  author. 
The  Reverend  Larry  Christenson.  Direc- 
tor,     International      Lutheran      Renewal 
Center,  and  author. 

The  Right  Reverend  Christopher,  Bishop, 
The  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  Canada. 

Mr.  Jack  Cohen,  Executive  Vice-President, 
Trailways  Bus  Corporation. 

Dr.  Edward  B.  Cole,  Mlnlster-at-Large, 
International  School  of  Theology. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Coleman.  Educator  and 
author,  Asbury  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Reverend  Thomas  E.  Comber.  C.S.P.. 
Publisher,  The  Catholic  Bulletin. 

The  Honorable  John  B.  Connally,  Former 
Governor  of  Texas. 

Dr.  Ruben  Conner,  President,  Black  Evan- 
gelistic Enterprise. 

Dr.  Clyde  Cook,  President.  Blola  Universi- 
ty. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Cook.  President,  The  Kmg  s 
College. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Cooley,  I»resident,  Gordon- 
Conwell  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Reverend  Kenneth  Copeland,  Evan- 
gelist. 

The  Reverend  Haman  Cross.  Jr..  Pastor, 
Rosedale  Baptist  Church,  Detroit. 

Mrs.  Jan  Crouch,  Trinity  Broadcasting 
Network. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Crowley,  President.  Home 
Interiors  and  Gifts.  Inc.,  Dallas. 

Bishop  W.  Dale  Cryderman,  General  Ad- 
ministrator, The  Free  Methodist  Church  of 
North  America. 


Mr.  Loren  D.  Cunningham.  International 
Director,  Youth  With  a  Mission. 

Mr.  Robert  Cunningham.  Editor.  Pente- 
costal Evangel. 

Mrs.  Charlene  Curry.  Christian  layperson. 
Washington.  D.C 

The  Honorable  Price  Daniel.  Sr.,  Former 
Governor  of  Texas. 

The  Reverend  Guy  A.  Davidson,  Pastor, 
Grace  Community  Church,  Tempe.  Arizona. 
Mr.  Wayne  S.  Davis,  Wayne  S.  Davis  and 
Associates,  Humble,  Texas. 

Dr.  Fred  C  Davison.  President,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Joy  Dawson,  Christian  speaker, 
Youth  With  a  Mission. 

The  Most  Reverend  James  Parker  Dees, 
Presiding  Bishop.  The  Anglican  Orthodox 
Church. 

Leonard  W.  DeWitt.  D.D.,  L.H.D..  Presi- 
dent, The  Missionary  Church. 

Mr.  Stephen  B.  Douglass,  Vice-President 
for  Administration  and  Assistant  National 
Director  for  U.S.  Ministries,  Campus  Cru- 
sade for  Christ  International. 

Mr.  Ralph  DroUinger.  President,  Arrow- 
head Communications,  Inc.,  San  Bernar- 
dino, California. 

The  Reverend  Spurgeon  Dunnam,  Editor. 
The  United  Methodist  Reporter. 

Mrs.  Mary  Dorr.  Executive  Director.  Reli- 
gion in  Media. 

Rabbi  Yechiel  Eckstein,  President,  United 
Judeo-Christian  Holy  Land  Institute. 

Mr.  T.  Joel  Edwards.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Edwards  Baking  Company,  AtlanU. 

Mr.  Leroy  O.  Eger.  President.  Descent  De- 
vices, Pompano  Beach,  Florida;  President, 
Ixthus  S.A.,  CosU  Rica. 

Father  Ellas  El-Hayek.  Executive  Direc- 
tor. The  American  Lebanese  League. 

The  Reverend  Elward  D.  Ellis.  National 
Director.  Black  Campus  Ministry.  Inter-Var- 
sity Christian  Fellowship. 

Mr.  John  Erickson.  President.  Fellowship 
of  Christian  Athletes. 
The  Reverend  H.  O.  Espinoza.  Evangelist. 
Dr.    F.    Russell    Esty,    Businessman,    and 
President.  The  Presbyterian  Layman. 

Dr.  Anthony  Evans,  Pastor,  Oak  Cliff 
Bible  Fellowship,  Dallas. 

Dr.  Buckner  Panning,  Pastor,  Trinity  Bap- 
tist Church,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

The  Very  Reverend  James  A.  Fischer.  C 
M.,  Rector,  St.  Louis  Roman  Catholic  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Mr.  Paul  Flowers.  Bloom  Advertising 
Agency,  Dallas. 

The  Reverend  Monsignor  John  P.  Foley. 
Editor,  The  Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 
Mr.  Tim  Foil,  California  Angels. 
The  Honorable  Joseph  J.   Foss.   Former 
Governor  of  South  Dakota. 

The  Reverend  Jerry  Franz,  President,  The 
Evangelical  Mennonite  Brethren  Confer- 
ence. 

The  Reverend  Terry  Fullam,  Rector.  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church.  Darien.  Connecti- 
cut. 

Dr.  George  C  Puller.  President.  Westmin- 
ster Theological  Seminary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Gaither.  Christian 
music  writers  and  recording  artists. 

Mr.  John  Galvin,  Businessman.  Paradise 
Valley,  Arizona. 
Coach  Joe  Gibbs,  Washington  Redskins. 
The  Reverend  Vincent  Giese.  Editor-in- 
Chief.  Our  Sunday  Visitor. 

The  Reverend  Aruie  Gimenez.  Co-pastor. 
The  Rock  Church,  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia. 
Mr.  James  Gittings,  Editor-at-Large,  A.D. 
Magazine. 

The  Reverend  Joe  Hale,  General  Secre- 
tary. The  World  Methodist  Council. 
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Miss  Danniebelle  Hall.  Christian  record- 
ing artist. 

Mr.  David  R.  Haiuiah.  Director.  Athletes 
in  Action  Campus  Crtisade  for  Christ  Inter- 
national. 

Mrs.  Jane  Hansen.  President.  Women's 
Aglow  Fellowship. 


The  Reverend  Charles  W.  Keysor.  Pastor, 
Countryside  Covenant  Church,  Clearwater, 
Florida. 

Mr.  Louis  L.  King,  President.  The  Chris- 
tian and  Missionary  Alliance. 

Pastor  Violet  Kitely,  Shiloh  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, Oakland,  California. 


Dr.  Donald  A.  McGavran,  Senior  Profes- 
sor of  Missions  and  Desin  Emeritus,  School 
of  World  Missions,  Fuller  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Mr.  David  L.  McKenna.  President.  Asbury 
Theologii-al  Seminary. 

George  D.  McKinney,  Ph.D..  Pastor,  St. 
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Dr.  Raymond  C  Ortlund.  Director.  Re- 

Dr.   Fred    Sampson.    Pastor.    Tabernacle 

Mr.  Bruce  M.  Wilkinson.  President  Walk 

newal  Ministries. 

Missionary  Baptist  Church.  Detroit. 

Thru  the  Bible  Ministries.  Inc. 

Mr.  Merrill  J.  Oster.  Oster  Communica- 

Archbishop  Mar  Athanasius  Y.  Samuel, 

Bishop     J.     Floyd     Williams.     Traveling 

tions.  Cedar  Palls.  Iowa. 

Primate,    Archdiocese    of    the    U.S.A.    and 

Speaker,   Pentecostal  Fellowship  of  North 

The  Reverend  Roger  W.  Ottersen,  Gener- 

Canada. Syrian  Othodox  Church. 

America. 

al  Overseer.  The  Christian  Catholic  Church. 

The  Very  Reverend  R.  J.  Schiefen.  C.S.B.. 

Bishop    Smallwood    Williams.    Presiding 

Mr.    Cruise    Palmer,    Christian    Layman. 

Dean.  School  of  Theology  University  of  St. 

Bishop.  Bible  Way  Church. 
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Miss  Danniebelle  Hall.  Christian  record- 
ing artist. 

Mr.  E>avid  R.  Hannah.  Director,  Athletes 
in  Action  Campus  Criisade  for  Christ  Inter- 
national. 

Mrs.  Jane  Hansen.  President.  Women's 
Aglow  Fellowship. 

Dr.  Jack  Hayford.  Pastor.  The  Church  on 
the  Way.  Van  Nuys.  California. 

Dr.  Michael  E.  Haynes.  Pastor.  Twelfth 
Baptist  Church.  Roxbury.  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  James  V.  Heidinger.  II.  Editor.  Good 
News  Magazine. 

Mrs.  Robert  Herring.  Christian  layperson. 
Dallas. 

Mr.  Tom  Hess.  Editor.  Progressive  Vision. 

Mr.  John  Heyman.  President.  The  Genesis 
Project.  Inc. 

Mr.  Gilman  A.  Hill.  Petroleum  Geologist, 
Independent  Oil.  Englewood.  Colorado. 

The  Reverend  James  Hill.  Pastor.  The 
Pentecostal  Evangelical  Church.  Bremerton. 
Washington. 

The  Honorable  John  L.  Hill.  Partner. 
Hughes  &  Hill.  Dallas. 

Dr.  Samuel  Hines.  Pastor.  Third  Street 
Church  of  God.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dr.  Harold  W.  Hoehner.  Educator,  author. 
Dallas  Theological  Seminary. 

Dr.  Oswald  C.  J.  Hoffman.  Speaker.  The 
Lutheran  Hour." 

Dr  C.  B.  Hogue.  Pastor.  Eastwood  Baptist 
Church.  Tulsa.  Oklahoma. 

Dr.  Donald  E.  Hoke.  Pastor.  Cedar  Springs 
Presbyterian  Church.  Knoxville.  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Franklin  D.  Houser.  Attorney.  Tins- 
man  and  Houser.  Inc..  San  Antonio.  Texas. 

Dr.  David  A.  Hubbard.  President.  Puller 
Theological  Seminary. 

Mr.  Albert  D.  Huddleston.  3H.  Intema- 
nonai.  Inc..  Houston. 

Mr.  Richard  Huff.  President.  Huff  Enter- 
prises. Tucson.  Arizona. 

Mr.  Nelson  Bunker  Hunt.  Chairman.  Hunt 
Energy.  Corporation.  Dallas. 

Mr.  Bill  Hunter.  Attorney.  Dallas. 

Dr.  George  G.  Hunter  III.  Dean.  E.  Stan- 
.ey  Jones  School  of  Evangelism  and  World 
Mission. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hunter.  Capemwray 
Missionary.  Fellowship. 

Mr.  Henry  Hwang.  President.  Far  East  Na- 
tional Bank.  Los  Angeles. 

The  Reverend  Bill  Hyt>els.  Pastor.  Willow 
Creek.  Community  Church.  South  Barring- 
ton.  Illinois. 

Dr.  Richard  Jackson.  Pastor,  North  Phoe- 
nix Baptist  Church.  Phoenix. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Jacobson.  Chairman. 
Soviet  Jewry  Research  Bureau. 

Mr.  Jerry  B.  Jenkins.  Director.  Moody 
Press. 

Mrs.  Rosemary  Jensen.  General  Director, 
Bible  Study  Fellowship. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Johnson,  Chariman  of  the 
Board  Financial  Federation.  Inc.,  Los  Ange- 
les. 

Mr.  Dean  Jones,  Actor. 

Dr.  Andrew  Jumper.  Pastor,  Central  Pres- 
byterian Church,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Walter  C.  Kaiser,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Academic 
Dean,  Trinity  Evangelical  Divinity  School. 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Kamm.  Professor  and  past 
president.  Oklahoma  State  University. 

Evie  and  Pelle  Karlsson.  Christian  record- 
ing artists. 

The  Reverend  Ilia  Katre.  Vicar  General. 
The  Albanian  Orthodox  Diocese  of  America. 

Dr.  D.  James  Kennedy,  Pastor,  Coral 
Ridge  Presbyterian  Church,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Florida;  President  Evangelism  Explo- 
sion International. 

The  Reverend  Jay  Kesler,  President. 
Youth  for  Christ/USA. 


The  Reverend  Charles  W.  Keysor,  Pastor, 
Countryside  Covenant  Church,  Clearwater, 
Florida. 

Mr.  Louis  L.  King.  President.  The  Chris- 
tian and  Missionary  Alliance. 

Pastor  Violet  Kitely,  Shiloh  Christian  Fel- 
lowship, Oakland,  California. 

The  Reverend  Robert  Kline.  General  Su- 
perintendent. Churches  of  Christ  in  Chris- 
tian Union. 

Dr.  Edwin  J.  Kolb.  Executive  Secretary, 
Board  for  Evangelism  Servides.  The  Luther- 
an Church— Missouri  Synod. 

The  Reverend  John  F.  Kunkle.  General 
Superintendent.  The  Evangelical  Methodist 
Church. 

Mr.  Raymond  L.  Kuns.  President,  Sunrise 
Development  Co.,  Inc.,  Yuma,  Arizona. 

Dr.  Vincenzo  La  Bella.  Filmmaker. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tim  LaHaye.  Pounders. 
Family  Life  Seminars. 

Dr.  James  Latimer.  Pastor.  Central 
Church.  Memphis.  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Craig  Lawrence.  Partner.  Lawrence 
and  Schiller,  Sioux  Falls.  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Loren  W.  Lillestrand.  Director.  U.S. 
Field  Ministries.  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ 
International. 

The  Reverend  Freda  Lindsay.  President, 
Christ  for  the  Nations. 

Homer  G.  Lindsay.  Jr..  D.  Min..  Pastor. 
First  Baptist  Church.  Jacksonville.  Florida. 

Harold  Lindsell.  Ph.D..  Editor  Emeritus, 
Christianity  Today,  and  author. 

Eddie  Lo.  Ph.D..  Senior  Pastor.  First 
Evangelical  Church.  Glendale,  California. 

Mr.  Crawford  W.  Loritts,  Jr..  National  Di- 
rector. Here's  Life.  Black  America.  Campus 
Crusade  for  Christ. 

Mr.  Russell  Lortz.  Builder.  Sarasota.  Flori- 
da. 

Dr.  Carl  H.  Lundquist.  President.  Chris- 
'ian  College  Consortium. 

Mr.  James  E.  Lyon.  Chairman,  River  Oaiis 
Bank  and  Trust.  Houston. 

Mr.  Ford  Madison.  President.  Gibraltar 
Investments.  Inc.,  Dallas. 

Mr.  Hugh  O.  Maclellan.  Sr..  Chairman  of 
:he  Finance  Committee.  FYovident  Life  and 
Accident  Insurance  Co. 

Dr.  Warren  R.  Magnuson.  General  Secre- 
tary. Baptist  General  Conference. 

The  Reverend  David  P.  Mains.  Director 
The  Chapel  of  the  Air." 

Mrs.  Karen  Mains,  Christian  author. 

His  Eminence  Archbishop  Torkom  Manoo- 
gian.  Primate.  Eastern  Diocese  of  the  Arme- 
nian Church  of  North  America. 

Mr.  David  Manuel.  Christian  author. 

The  Reverend  Peter  Marshall.  Christian 
author. 

Mr.  George  Martin,  Editor,  God's  Word 
Today. 

Dr.  John  Maxwell,  Pastor,  Skyline  Wes- 
leyan  Church,  Lemon  Grove.  California. 

Mr.  Allan  C.  Mayer.  Former  Officer  and 
Director.  Oscar  Mayer  Company.  Phoenix. 

Mrs.  Campbell  McAlpine,  President,  Lydia 
Fellowship  International. 

William  S.  McBlmie,  Ph.D.,  President, 
Community  Churches  of  America. 

Mr.  Harold  McClaln.  Jr..  Christian  layper- 
son. Saint  David"s,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Red  McComt>s,  McCombs  Foundation. 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Mr.  William  T.  McConnell,  Attorney,  Lou- 
isville, Kentucky. 

Dr.  James  I.  McCord,  Chancellor,  Center 
of  Theological  Inquiry. 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  McDlll,  President.  The 
Evangelical  FYee  Church  of  America. 

Mr.  Josh  McDowell.  Christian  author, 
speaker.  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ  Inter- 
national. 


Dr.  Donald  A.  McGavran.  Senior  Profes- 
sor of  Missions  and  Dean  Emeritus,  School 
of  World  Missions,  Puller  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Mr.  David  L.  McKenna,  President,  Asbury 
Theologii-al  Seminary. 

George  D.  McKinney,  Ph.D.,  Pastor.  St. 
Stephen's  Church  of  God  in  Christ,  San 
Diego. 

Colonel  Nimrod  McNair,  Director.  Execu- 
tive Ministries.  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ 
International. 

Rolf  K.  McPherson.  D.D..  President. 
International  Church  of  the  Foursquare 
Gospel. 

Dr.  J.  Robertson  McQuilkin.  President. 
Columbia  Bible  College  and  Columbia  Grad- 
uate School  of  Bible  and  Missions. 

Bishop  John  L.  Meares,  Pastor,  Evangel 
Temple.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dr.  Thomas  Patrick  Melady,  President, 
Sacred  Heart  University. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger.  Ph.D..  George  L.  Col- 
lord  Professor  of  New  Testament  Language 
and  Literature.  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Meyer,  President.  Trinity 
Evangelical  Divinity  School. 

The  Honorable  J.  William  Middendorf  II, 
Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

The  Reverend  Stanley  E.  Milewski. 
Rector,  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  Seminary. 

Mr.  Keith  Miller,  Christian  author,  speak- 
er. 

Dr.  Jess  Miranda,  Vice-Superintendent, 
Pacific  Latin  District.  The  Assemblies  of 
God. 

Dr.  John  Warwick,  Montgomery.  Ph.D..  D. 
Thtol.,  Dean.  Simon  Greenleaf  School  of 
Law. 

The  Reverend  Paul  Moore,  National  Di- 
rector. Here's  Life.  Inner  City.  Campus  Cru- 
.iade  for  Christ  International. 

-Mr.  Sam  Moore.  President.  Thomas 
•lelson  F>ublishers. 

The  Reverend  T.  M.  Moore.  Senior  Vice- 
President,  Evangelism  Explosion  Interna- 
tional. 

Marabel  Morgan,  Christian  author. 

Mr.  Jewel  Morris,  Partner,  Gentry  and 
Morris  Properties,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

Mr.  L.  Allen  Morris,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  The  Allen  Morris  Company,  Real- 
tors, Miami. 

Mr.  W.  Allen  Morris,  President,  1000 
Brickell,  Incorporated,  Miami. 

Mr.  George  Mott,  President,  Mott  Media 
Milford,  Michigan. 

The  Reverend  Alberto  Mottessi.  Evange- 
list. 

The  Reverend  J.  E.  Moyer.  Presiding 
Bishop,  The  Evangelical  Congregational 
Church. 

The  Reverend  Norman  J.  Muckerman. 
C.SS.R..  Editor,  Liguorian. 

Mrs.  Anne  Murchison,  Christian  author, 
speaker.  Dallas. 

Mr.  Clint  Murchison.  Owner.  Dallas  Cow- 
boys. 

Rabbi  Judah  Nadich,  Park  Avenue  Syna- 
gogue. New  York. 

Mr.  Hugo  V.  Neuhaus.  Jr..  Architect, 
Houston. 

Mr.  Jess  P.  Odom,  President  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Odom  Enterprises.  Inc., 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Dr.  Stephen  F.  Olford,  President,  Encoun- 
ter Ministries,  Inc. 

Dr.  V.  N.  Olsen,  President,  Loma  Linda 
University. 

Dr.  Glenn  F.  O'Neal.  President.  Talbot 
Theological  Seminary. 


Dr.  Raymond  C.  Ortlund.  Director.  Re- 
newal Ministries. 

Mr.  Merrill  J.  Oster.  Oster  Communica- 
tions, Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

The  Reverend  Roger  W.  Ottersen,  Gener- 
al Overseer.  The  Christian  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Cruise  Palmer.  Christian  Layman. 
Kansas  City.  Missouri. 

Mr.  D.  Leland  Paris,  Director,  North  and 
South  America,  Youth  With  a  Mission. 

The  Reverend  A.  Louis  Patterson.  Jr., 
Pastor,  Mt.  Corinth  Baptist  Church.  Hous- 
ton. 

Dr.  Paige  Patterson,  I»resident,  Criswell 
Center  for  Biblical  Studies. 

Dr.  J.  Allan  Petersen.  Director,  Family 
Concern. 

Mr.  William  J.  Petersen.  Editor.  Eternity. 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Pittenger,  Executive  Direc- 
tor. The  STEP  Foundation. 

Dr.  Larry  W.  Poland.  Vice-President.  Cre- 
ative Services.  Here's  Life  Communications, 
Ltd. 

Dr.  O.  W.  Polen,  Editor-in-Chief.  Church 
of  God  Publications. 

Mr.  Julius  Poppinga.  Attorney,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

Miss  Sara  Jordan  Powell,  Christian  re- 
cording artist. 

The  Reverend  Winky  Pratney,  Evangelist. 

The  Honorable  Paul  Pressler,  Associate 
Justice.  14th  Court  of  Civil  Appeals,  Hous- 
ton. 

Mr.  Donald  Preston.  Vice-President. 
United  Metal  Service.  Inc.,  Greenville, 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Arlis  Priest.  President,  Arlis  Priest 
and  Associates,  Inc..  Phoenix. 

Dr.  Rochunga  Pudaite,  President,  Bibles 
for  the  World. 

The  Honorable  Albert  Quie,  Former  Gov- 
ernor ol  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Earl  Radmacher.  President.  Western 
Conservative  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 

Dr.  Theodore  Raedeke.  Midwest  Director. 
Lutheran  Bible  Translators. 

Chaplain  Ray,  International  Prison  Minis- 
try. 

Mr.  Jerry  Regier.  Associate  Commission- 
er/ACYF,  Office  for  Families.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

Mr.  John  Reno.  President.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Restelle.  Dentist,  retired. 

Dr.  Ross  S.  Rhoads.  Pastor.  Calvary 
Church,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Bobby  Richardson.  President,  Base- 
ball Chapel. 

Mr.  Don  Richardson  Missionary,  author, 
speaker. 

Dr.  Robert  Ricker.  Pastor.  Grace  Church, 
Edina,  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Lawson  Ridgeway,  President,  Great 
Southwest  Homes,  Dallas. 

Dr.  Wesley  A.  Roberts,  Assistant  Dean  for 
Academic  Programs,  Gordon-Conwell  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Mrs.  Dede  Robertson,  Christian  Broad- 
casting Network. 

The  Very  Reverend  Dr.  John  H.  Rodgers. 
Jr.  Dean/President,  Trinity  Episcopal 
School  for  Ministry. 

The  Reverend  Juan  Romero,  Evangelist. 

Mr.  Kyle  Rote,  Jr.,  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Memphis  Americans. 

Mr.  George  Rowan,  Vice-President,  R.A. 
Rowan  and  Co.,  Pasadena,  California. 

Coach  Sam  Rutigliano,  The  Cleveland 
Browns. 

Dr.  Charles  Ryrie,  Theologian,  author, 
Dallas  Theological  Seminary. 

Mr.  Jim  Ryun,  Jim  Ryun  Sports  Camps. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Carmine  Saginaro, 
General  Overseer.  The  General  Council, 
Christian  Church  of  North  America. 


Dr.  Fred  Sampson.  Pastor.  Tabernacle 
Missionary  Baptist  Church.  Detroit. 

Archbishop  Mar  Athanasius  Y.  Samuel. 
Primate.  Archdiocese  of  the  U.S.A.  and 
Canada.  Syrian  Othodox  Church. 

The  Very  Reverend  R.  J.  Schiefen.  C.S.B.. 
Dean.  School  of  Theology  University  of  St. 
Thomas  Houston. 

The  Reverend  David  E.  Schoch,  Pastor, 
Bethany  Chapel,  Long  Beach,  California. 

Mr.  Richard  F.  Schubert.  President.  The 
American  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Willard  Scott,  NBC  Television. 

Bishop  Don  Shafer,  Moderator.  The 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church. 

The  Reverend  Morris  Sheats,  President, 
Leadership  Institute. 

The  Reverend  Dennis  F.  Sheelsui,  S.T.D., 
Rector,  Pope  John  XXIII  National  Semi- 
nary. 

The  Reverend  Monsignor  Michael  Shee- 
lan,  J.C.D..  Rector,  Holy  Trinity  Seminary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Sherrill,  Christian  au- 
thors. 

Mr.  Ronald  J.  Sider,  President,  Evangel- 
ists for  Social  Action. 

The  Reverend  Charles  Singleton.  Pastor, 
Loveland  Baptist  Church,  Fontana.  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Sively.  Investor,  Artesia,  New- 
Mexico. 

The  Reverend  Ray  E.  Smith,  General  Su- 
perintendent, Open  Bible  Standard  Church- 
es. 

Mr.  Stan  Smith,  Professional  tennis 
player. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Sponsel,  Christian  layper- 
son. Edina.  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Ray  C.  Stedman,  Pastor,  Peninsula 
Bible  Church. 

Bishop  Leon  O.  Stewart.  General  Superin- 
tendent, Pentecostal  Holiness  Church. 

Mr.  Stephen  Strang.  Editor  and  Publisher, 
Charisma. 

Dr.  Richard  Strauss,  Pastor.  Emmanuel 
Faith  Church,  Escondido,  California. 

Miss  Kathie  Sullivan,  Christian  recording 
artist. 

Mr.  Doc  Swalwell.  EVEMCO  Corporation, 
Dallas. 

The  Honorable  A.  Starke  Taylor,  Jr.. 
Mayor  of  Dallas. 

Dr.  Kenneth  N.  Taylor.  President.  Tyn- 
dale  House  Publishers. 

Mr.  John  M.  Templeton,  Director,  Tem- 
pleton  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mr.  Carroll  M.  Thomas,  Petroleum  Con- 
sultant. Midland,  Texas. 

Bishop  M.  A.  Tomlinson,  General  Over- 
seer, The  Church  of  God  and  Prophecy. 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Toms,  Pastor,  Park  Street 
Congregational  Church.  Boston. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Toms,  Attorney.  Caldwell  & 
Toms.  Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Jack  A.  Turpln,  Chairman.  Hall  Mark 
Electronics  Corp.,  Dallas. 

Mr.  Abe  Van  Der  Puy,  President.  HCJB. 

Mrs.  Rexella  Van  Impe,  National  televi- 
sion Hostess. 

Dr.  C.  Peter  Wagner.  Educator  and 
author.  School  of  World  Mission,  Puller 
Theological  Seminary. 

Mr.  Edmund  F.  Wagner,  President,  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society. 

Mr.  Robert  Walker,  Editor,  Christian  Life. 

Dr.  Ralph  E.  Walls,  Dentist,  Indianapolis. 

The  Reverend  Dolphus  Weary.  Executive 
Director.  The  Mendenhall  Ministers. 

Mr.  Bob  Weiner,  Director.  Maranatha 
Campus  Ministries. 

Dr.  Armand  Weiss,  President.  Associations 
International,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  White,  President,  Pepper- 
dine  University. 


Mr.  Bruce  M.  Wilkinson,  President  Walk 
Thru  the  Bible  Ministries,  Inc. 

Bishop  J.  Floyd  Williams,  Traveling 
Speaker,  Pentecostal  Fellowship  of  North 
America. 

Bishop  Smallwood  Williams.  Presiding 
Bishop,  Bible  Way  Church. 

Mr.  George  Wilson,  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Billy  Graham  Evangelistic  Associa- 
tion. 

Dr.  David  K.  Winter,  President,  Westmont 
College. 

Dr.  Ralph  Winter,  Director.  U.S.  Center 
for  World  Mission. 

Dr.  Sherwood  Wirt.  Author. 

Mr.  Marshall  Wolke.  President.  United 
Synagogue  of  America. 

The  Reverend  William  E.  Yaeger.  Senior 
Minister,  First  Baptist  Church.  Modesto. 
California. 

Dr.  Billy  Zeoli.  President.  Gospel  Films, 
Inc. 

Miss  Norma  Zimmer,  Singer  and  author. 

Rabbi  Sheldon  Zimmerman.  Central  Syna- 
gogue. New  York. 

State  Report  on  1983  Year  of  the  Bible 
Activities 

1.  Do  you  have  a  State  Proclamation?  Yes. 

2.  How  many  City  Proclamations  do  you 
have?  Estimate  60. 

3.  List  your  major  Year  of  the  Bible  activi- 
ties/events (include  locations)  such  as  ex- 
hibits/displays, parades/rallies.  Bible-read- 
ing marathons,  Bible  distributions,  dinner 
parties/ banquets,  telephone  blitz,  etc.: 

Attachment  2 

1983  YEAR  OF  THE  BIBLE-OKLAHOMA  INTERFAITH 

COMMinEE,  BOHANY.  OKIA. 

[Dec  19  1983] 
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Aoni  27,  i983 

(I)  Govemw  Nieh  smcs  uraclaimatKiti  McUnnt  i983  lo 
be  the  Vear  oTltie  StHe.  (Stale  Dpitol  OkMonu  City. 

OkU.l 500.000 

{2)  Govenw  Nigh  signs  prodinmtiat  declanng  Miv  S  as 
the  Olilahania  Oiy  of  Pram  iconaile  witli  National 
D»  ot  Pra»«i)  (Sate  Capitol.  OkMioaia  City.  Okia)  500.000 

(3)  Stale  liMtaHi  Coaiminee  annoM  by  Gancnior  IMi 
Col  Robot  D  Bob  Aadmn.  CMninn;  RaUa  Qtrik 
Sldman.  Je«iisl)-Vi»Clilinii»;  FitMr  Wn  Musky. 
CatholiC'Vice  Chairmni:  Oomntlet  conHl  ol  <3  imM- 
iials  from  11  cities  ad  teMS,plusrnlivAFB  500.000 

May  1983   (4)  Year  o<  the  BMe  Maidi  Coordnitor  8ev  Billy 

)oe  Clejl  (Shawnee  lo  Meekef )  '  100.000 

May  5,  1983  (5)  Many  events  acknawMjiing  the  Natnul/ 
ititt  Day  ol  Player.  Maytii  Coats,  OMa  City  signed 
proclaimation  Coofdinator;  Mrs  Glen  (Unda)  Vanx  (OMaho- 

naCity,  Yukon)  500.000 

June  to  Decefflbet  1983  (6)  A  90  page  booklet  was  devekved. 
"Introductioii  to  the  BiWe,"  with  17  study  lessons  on  oW  and 
new  lestanwnt.  inckidine  President  and  Govenui  ptoclanu- 
tiMS,  Otttam  Mer-Mli  CominneenemtHS  moKS. 
bM^ier  stjdws.  bpd  buttons  and  ncntaikii  ori  to  ikoK 
doRMii  SIS  to  bnaiK  hoaoraiy  membm  ol  He  OkMoM 
htetfaffli  Cornimtlee  Coordinator  Drs  W  R  Corvm.  Floyd 

M  Shealy.  (Statewide! Oner  330 

June  to  July  1983:  (7)  53  indmduals  to  be  county  chairman 
lor  the  Year  ol  tlK  Bile   (Out  ol  77  counties)  (Have  12 

city  chairma.1) 1,000.000 

October  to  December  1983:  (8)  YMCA  Year  ol  the  BiWe  kttiy 
display  ol  various  translation  ol  the  Bible  Vice  President  loc 
student  aflairj  at  Oklahoma  Stale  University  promoting  The 
Year  ol  llw  BiUe,  Coordinator   Dr   Bob  Kamm    (Slillwaler. 

Oklahoma)  1.000 

October  4  lo  December  6.  1983  (9)  2  special  courses  ottered 
at  Oklahoma  Baptist  University  commenoratmg  the  Year  ol 
the  Bible  "introduction  to  the  BiNe "  Coordinator  Dr  Bob 
Agee.  President  06U  (Shawnee  )  5,000 

August  to  December  1983 

(10)  (a)  Articles  placed  m  Oklahoma  State  Educators 
newspaper  Coordinator  Dr  Leonard  Bates  ((a)  All 
State  tacken.) .  

(b)  Maqr  tadKis  had  bible  displays  during  school  om 

house,  ((b)  Mustang.  Oktahoma  City,  tdmond )    

(c)  Many  teachers  request  lor  more  inlormation  on  ttt 

Year  ot  the  Bible  ((c)  More  than  12  towns ) „. 
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4.  Publicity  Activities  (newspaper  articles, 
radio.  T.V..  billboards,  etc.) 
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5.  Volunteers: 

A.  It  is  estimated  the  43  members  of  the 
state  Interfaith  Committees  contributed  820 
hours. 

B.  The  53  County  Chairmen  contributed 
approximately -1.271  hours. 

C.  The  12  City  Chairmen  contributed  an 
estimated— 120  hours. 


D.   Volunteers 
hours. 

Total  Volunteer  hours— 2.626  hours. 

6.  Oklahoma  will  continue  the  organiza- 
tion and  activities  in  1984  with  a  goal  to: 
"Read  it  More  in  1984".  Specific  goals  are: 

(a)  Encourage  people  to  read,  study  and 
apply  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  our  every  day 
lives. 

(b)  Encourage  daily  prayer. 

(c)  Dedicate  one  day  as  the  Oklahoma 
E>ay  of  Prayer. 

(d)  Expand  the  newspaper  scripture  publi- 
cation program. 

(e)  Place  billboards  at  key  locations  in 
state. 

(f)  Hold  neighborhood  Bible  read-a-thons. 

(g)  Encourage  people  to  pledge  to  read  the 
entire  Bible  in  1984. 

(h)  Encourage  and  support  scripture  dis- 
tribution programs. 

(i)  Encourage  and  support  public  school 
teachers  to  bring  a  biblical  basis  back  to  the 
classroom. 

ATTACHMEirr  3 

NuMBCK  or  Communities  Ordering  Year  or 
THE  Bible  Resources 

Alabama 29 

Alaska 7 

Arizona 19 

Arkansas 22 

California 182 

Colorado - 27 

Connecticut 31 

Delaware ' 

Florida 61 

Georgia 41 

Hawaii 6 

Idaho 8 

Illinois 96 

Indiana - 71 

Iowa 35 

Kansas 42 

Kentucky 23 

Louisiana 22 

Maine 13 

Maryland » 39 

Massachusetts 40 

Michigan 88 

Minnesota 39 

Mississippi 20 

Missouri : 48 

Montana 9 

Nebraska » 

Nevada * 

New  Hampshire 13 

New  Jersey 59 

New  Mexico 10 

New  York 108 

North  Carolina 42 

North  DakoU 16 

Ohio 1 10 

Oklahoma 52 

Oregon 20 

Pennsylvania 169 

Rhode  Island 5 

South  Carolina ~ 30 

South  DakoU 12 

Tennessee.... 29 

Texas 100 

Utah 3 

Vermont 4 

Virginia 53 

Washington 44 

West  Virginia 19 

Wisconsin 44 

Wyoming T 

Washington.  D.C 1 

Foreign H 

Total 2,019 


Attachment  4 
15.000  Bibles  Distributed  Free! 

The  Year  of  the  Bible  Proclamation  by 
our  own  President.  Ronald  Reagan,  has 
stirred  the  hearts  of  many  Bible  believing 
Americans.  But  few  have  tangibly  acted  on 
this  opportunity  as  has  the  local  church  at 
Chrisian  Retreat. 

In  the  past  60  days.  Christian  Retreat 
Laymembers  have  distributed  over  15.000 
special  edition  New  Testaments  to  the  local 
public  through  an  innovative  program  of 
"Take-on-Pree"  display  racks. 

Imprinted  with  a  familiar  photograph  of 
our  President,  dozens  of  Bible  display  racks 
have  been  located  through  a  tri-county 
area:  in  banks,  department  stores,  doctor's 
offices,  hospitals,  rest  homes,  laundromats, 
prison  compounds  and  wherever  there  is 
general  public,  with  an  invitation  to  reach 
for  a  free  Bible  during  this  Year  of  the 
Bible. 

The  special  edition  New  Testament  dis- 
plays the  Blessings"  logo  of  Christian  Re- 
treat, the  Tabernacle  and  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  Ministry.  Special  pages  inside 
contain  the  entire  proclamation  delivered 
by  President  Reagan  as  well  as  a  section  of 
the  Plan  of  Salvation,  a  commitment  prayer 
and  exhortation  to  find  a  good  local  church. 

Two  months  ago  the  idea  was  presented  to 
the  Sunday  morning  congregation  at  Chris- 
tian Retreat.  A  $50  contribution  would 
sponsor  a  rack  of  100  Bibles.  Each  sponsorer 
would  be  given  the  rack  of  Bibles  to  place 
wherever  he  could  get  permission  to  do  so. 

Hands  were  raised  in  response  to  the 
appeal  and  in  minutes  over  15.000  Bibles 
were  sponsored.  The  Bibles  were  prayed 
over  before  going  out,  and  exciting  testimo- 
nies already  are  coming  in! 

Christian  Retreat  is  freely  giving  the 
Word  of  God.  believing  that  it  will  not  go 
forth  void.  You  also  can  participate.  The  op- 
portunity is  now  ....  in  this  Year  of  the 
Bible.  If  you  or  your  Church  would  like  to 
get  Involved,  write  to  Phil  Derstine  at  Chris- 
tian Rereat  for  further  information. 

YOCOSLAV  YEAR  Or  THE  BIBLE 

Martha  Edwards,  our  dear  missionary  to 
Yugoslavia,  reports  she  has  received  news 
that  the  Year  of  the  Bible  is  also  being  cele- 
brated as  the  50th  Jubilee  Year  of  the  Bible 
in  Yugoslavia. 

Yugoslav  friends  and  relatives  living  any- 
where may  send  a  copy  to  their  loved  ones 
by  writing  to  Gospel  Missions  for  Yugoslav- 
la,  P.O.  Box  2832,  Pheonix  City.  AL  36867. 
The  complete  cost  and  delivery  of  a  Servo- 
Croatian  or  Slovene  Bible  is  $10.  Please 
make  checks  payable  to  G.M.Y.  and  receive 
the  blessing  of  a  lifetime!* 


UNIVERSAL  TELEPHONE 
SERVICE 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  Senate  voted  to  table  S. 
1660.  the  Universal  Telephone  Preser- 
vation Act.  But  that  does  not  mean  we 
have  laid  to  rest  the  issue  of  universal 
telephone  service. 

As  this  Congress  and  the  American 
people  venture  into  the  vast  uncertain- 
ties divestiture  and  increased  competi- 
tion will  bring  to  our  Nation's  telecom- 
munications industry,  we  must  be  for- 
ever mindful  of  our  duty  as  legislators 
to  protect  the  public  interest  and,  in 
particular,  universal  telephone  service. 


While  our  Nation  stands  to  benefit 
greatly  during  this  new  era  of  competi- 
tion, there  is  also  the  obvious  need  for 
vigorous  congressional  oversight. 

This  Nation  not  only  has  the  world's 
greatest  and  most  extensive  telephone 
system,  but  it  also  has  the  most  uni- 
versally affordable  one.  Access  to  tele- 
phone service  is  far  more  a  necessity 
than  a  luxury,  and  it  is  imperative 
that  Congress  insure  that  all  Ameri- 
cans are  offered  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  use  this  service. 

And  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  this  Congress  has  met 
and  will  continue  to  meet  this  goal. 
People  who  believe  that  Congress  acts 
only  by  passing  legislation  do  not  un- 
derstand this  body.  In  this  case,  we 
have  accomplished  our  aim  not  by 
making  law,  but  rather  by  pressing  our 
own  resolve  on  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  and  forcing  it  to 
act.  Just  look  at  what  has  happened. 
When  the  PCC  decided  to  impose  on 
the  telephone  customers  of  this 
Nation  end-user  charges  of  about  $8  a 
month  by  1990,  it  became  clear  that 
Congress  would  have  to  intervene  on 
behalf  of  the  public.  And  we  did.  The 
Commerce  Committee  acted  quickly  to 
hold  hearings  and  move  legislation.  I 
voted  to  send  S.  1660  to  the  Senate 
floor.  And  had  the  FCC  not  dramati- 
cally changed  its  position  and  adopted 
a  I'/j-year  moratorium  on  these 
charges  and  a  $4  cap  until  1990,  we 
would  have  gotten  it  through  the  full 
Senate. 

But  the  fact  is  the  FCC  did  adopt  its 
own  moratorium  and  $4  cap.  In  addi- 
tion, it  resolved  the  ENFIA  situation, 
providing  the  opportunity  for  long  dis- 
tance service  competition  to  flourish. 
This  action  brought  the  Commission 
in  line  with  our  own  aims.  Congress 
has  had  its  way. 

Such  is  the  preemptive  power  of  the 
legislative  branch.  Faced  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  this  body  would  take  swift 
action  to  preserve  universally  afford- 
able telephone  service,  the  FCC  had 
no  choice  but  to  see  it  our  way.  Do  you 
think  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's Commission  adopted  the  mora- 
torium and  $4  cap  out  of  sheer  benefi- 
cence? Do  you  really  believe  it  acted 
out  of  a  great  concern  for  all  the  tele- 
phone users  of  this  Nation  who  might 
not  be  able  to  afford  the  higher 
charges?  Of  course  not.  The  Commis- 
sioners acted  because  they  knew  that 
if  »hey  did  not,  we  would. 

Some  people  now  ask,  "But  what  if 
the  FCC  suddenly  reverses  its  morato- 
rium?" I,  for  one,  am  satisfied  that 
this  will  not  happen.  We  have  the 
written  personal  assurance  from 
Chairman  Fowler  to  this  effect. 
Others  ask,  however,  "What  if  the 
leadership  of  the  Commission  changes, 
and  thus  brings  about  a  change  in 
policy?"  My  answer  to  that  is  that  if 
such  a  case  were  to  arise.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  or  any  Congress  would 


spring  into  action  faster  than  ever 
before. 

And  so  I  now  direct  my  comments  to 
the  FCC  Commissioners,  and  I  give 
them  this  warning:  If  you  do  not 
insure  a  gradual  phasein  of  end-user 
charges  when  the  moratorium  expires. 
Congress  will  act.  If  you  back  off  of 
your  commitment  to  provide  further 
assistance  to  rural  telephone  compa- 
nies and  their  customers.  Congress  will 
act.  If  you  fail  to  guarantee  that  the 
poor  of  our  Nation  always  have  access 
to  telephone  service  they  can  afford. 
Congress  will  act.  And  if  you  lift  the 
$4  cap  on  end-user  charges  without 
first  conducting  a  complete  and  thor- 
ough review  to  insure  that  such  action 
will  not  jeopardize  universal  telephone 
service.  Congress  will  act. 

Congress  will  ^t  because,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  we  are  deeply 
aware  of  the  harmful  consequences  of 
higher  local  charges  and  we  will  pull 
out  all  the  stops  in  order  to  maintain  a 
telephone  system  with  basic  services 
that  everyone  can  afford.  I  know  this 
is  true,  because  I  will  personally  lead 
the  charge.* 


EXEMPTION  OF  BLENDED 

CREDIT    FROM    CARGO    PREF- 
ERENCE 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
my  concerns  about  the  negative  conse- 
quences of  applying  cargo  preference 
to  the  blended  credit  program  are  well 
known.  I  was  understandably  pleased 
when  I  received  a  letter  from  Gary  D. 
Myers  of  the  Fertilizer  Institute.  It  en- 
closed a  copy  of  a  "Friend  of  the 
Court"  brief  filed  in  support  of  the  de- 
cision made  by  USDA  and  DOT  to 
exempt  blended  credit  from  the  cargo 
preference  requirements.  Eighteen  ag- 
ricultural organizations  joined  togeth- 
er in  this  effort. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  see  it.  I 
am  asking  that  the  letter,  the  brief, 
and  DOT'S  decision  of  July  27.  1983  be 
printed  in  the  Recori}. 

The  information  follows: 

The  Fertilizer  Institute, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  19,  1983. 
Hon.  Rudolph  E.  Boschwitz, 
Hart  Senate  Of/ice  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Boschwitz:  On  December 
14,  1983,  the  agricultural  organizations 
listed  below  filed  a  "Friend  of  the  Court" 
brief,  in  support  of  the  USDA  and  DOT  de- 
cision to  exempt  farm  commodities,  shipped 
under  USDA's  blended  credit  program  from 
the  50  percent  U.S.  flag  vessel  rate  require- 
ment in  the  1954  Cargo  Preference  Act.  On 
Octol)er  14,  1983,  the  Seafarers  Internation- 
al Union  and  the  Transportation  Institute 
filed  a  suit  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  against 
the  Administration's  decision. 

It  is  our  belief  that  a  severe  Impact  on 
American  agricultural  exports  will  result  if 
the  Court  rules  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs. 
The  dramatically  increased  shipping  costs 
associated  with  U.S.  flag  carriage  of  farm 
commodities  under  the  blended  credit  pro- 
gram would  seriously  curtail  the  shipment 
of  these  commodities  and  thus  thwart  the 


objective  of  the  program  of  increasing  U.S. 
agricultural  exports.  Therefore,  we  believe 
blanket  imposition  of  the  Cargo  Preference 
Act  of  1954  would  hurt  rather  than  assist 
the  purposes  of  the  blended  credit  program 
while  doing  little,  if  anything,  to  further 
the  maritime  industry. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  •'Friend  of  the 
Court "  brief  and  a  copy  of  DOTs  July  27. 
1983  decision. 
Sincerely, 

Gart  D.  Myers. 

[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia] 

Civil  Action  No.  83-3048— Amicus  Curiae 
Brief 

Transportation  Institute,  923  15th  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005  (202)  347- 
2590;  and  Seafarers  International  Union 
of  North  America.  Atlantic.  Gulf,  Lakes 
and  Inland  Waters  District.  AFL-CIO, 
5201  Auth  Way,  Camp  Springs.  Maryland 
20746  (301)  899-0675;  plaintiffs. 

Elizabeth  H.  Dole,  in  her  capacity  as  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation;  United  States  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  Nassif  Build- 
ing. Room  10200,  400  Seventh  Street, 
S.W..  Washington,  DC.  20590  (202)  426- 
1111;  H.  E.  Shear,  in  his  capacity  as  Ad- 
ministrator. Maritime  Administration; 
Maritime  Administration.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  Nassif  Building, 
Room  7216.  400  Seventh  Street.  S.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20590  (202)  426-5823; 
and  John  R.  Block,  in  his  capacity  as  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Administration  Building, 
Room  200 A,  12th  Street  and  Jefferson 
Drive,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20250  (202) 
447-3631;  defendants. 

amicus  curiae  brief 

The  agriculture  organizations  listed  below 
hereby  file  this  brief  as  Amicus  Curiae  in 
support  of  the  government's  answer  to 
plaintiff's  complaint  in  the  above-captioned 
action.  These  agricultural  organizations  in- 
clude: 

The  Fertilizer  Institute;  National  Council 
of  Parmer  Cooperatives;  National  Cotton 
Council;  Florida  Phosphate  Council;  Grain 
Sorghum  Producers  Association;  National 
Broiler  Council;  American  Soybean  Associa- 
tion; National  Grain  Trade  Council;  Nation- 
al Association  of  Wheat  Growers;  National 
Grange;  National  Com  Growers  Association; 
Rice  Millers'  Association;  National  Forest 
Products  Association;  National  Soybean 
F>rocessors  Association;  National  Sunflower 
Association;  North  American  Export  Grain 
Association:  Terminal  Elevator  Grain  Mer- 
chants Association;  and  Protein  Grain  Prod- 
ucts International. 

The  foregoing  agricultural  organizations 
support  the  government's  answer  which 
supports  and  confirms  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  hold  in  abey- 
ance discretionary  cargo  preference  require- 
ments authorized  by  the  Cargo  Preference 
Act  of  1954  as  amended,  46  U.S.C.  §  1241(b) 
("the  Act").  That  decision  will  have  no 
impact  on  plaintiffs'  interests  while  having 
a  dramatic  negative  impact  upon  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  agricultural  export 
"blended  credit"  program  under  Public  Res- 
olution 17,  46  U.S.C.  §  1241-1  CP.R.  17  "). 

The  agricultural  organizations  listed  have 
a  significant  interest  in  the  outcome  of  this 
litigation.  The  increased  shipping  costs  asso- 
ciated with  U.S.  flag  carriage  of  commod- 
ities under  the  "blended  credit"  program 
would    seriously    curtail    if    not    end    the 
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"blended  credit'  program.  Thus  imposition 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  US  Hag  require- 
ment would  thwart  the  Congressional  objec- 
tive of  the  blended  credit  program  of  in- 
creasing U.S.  agricultural  exports.  There- 
fore, blanket  imposition  of  the  Cargo  Pref- 
erence Act  would  hurt  significantly  rather 
than  assist  the  blended  credit '  program 
while  still  not  accomplishing  the  Congres- 
sional objectives  of  the  Cargo  Preference 
Act  of  1954. 

We  support  defendant's  answer  to  plain- 
tiffs complaint  in  this  action  and  feel  that 
no  long  recitation  of  facts  or  law  is  neces- 
sary for  this  court's  disposition  of  plaintiffs 
complaint. 

First,  reviewing  court's  must  be  guided  by 
the  construction  given  a  statute  by  an 
agency  charged  with  its  execution  unless 
there  are  compelling  indications  that  it  is 
wrong.  Pension  Benefit  Guarantee  Corpora- 
tion V.  Ouimet  Corporation.  (DC.  Mass. 
1979)  479  F.  Supp.  945.  affd.  630  F.  2d  4. 
cert.  den..  101  Sup.  Ct.  1356.  450  U.S.  914.  67 
L.  Ed.  2nd  339.  We  feel  that  plaintiff  has 
presented  no  compelling  factual  or  legal  ar- 
guments which  undercut  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation's  decision. 

In  this  case,  the  issue  presented  is  wheth- 
er the  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  the 
authority  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
cargo  preference  program  established  by 
the  Cargo  Preference  Act  of  1954.  The  Sec- 
retary's decision  was  based  upon  the  conclu- 
sion that  Imposition  of  the. cargo  preference 
program,  in  conjunction  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture's  "blend- 
ed credit"  program,  will  frustrate  the  Con- 
gressional purposes  and  interests  of  both 
programs. 

When  determining  whether  the  Secretary 
concerned  properly  exercised  the  authority 
to  suspend  a  certain  program,  this  court 
must  consider  not  merely  whether  the  Sec- 
retary had  a  rational  basis  for  believing  that 
enforcement  of  a  program  would  disserve 
Congress'  purposes  and  policies  but  also, 
whether  having  those  policies  in  mind  and 
considering  the  consequences  to  be  expect- 
ed, it  was  reasonable  to  discontinue  it. 
Browner  Building.  Inc.  v.  Shehyji,  143  U.S. 
App.  DC.  125,130.  442  P.2D  847.852  (1971). 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  et  ot  v. 
Lynn.  501  F.2d  848.862  (1974). 

While  the  question  of  permissive  statuto- 
ry language  versus  mandatory  language  in  a 
statute  does  not  necessarily  indicate  Con- 
gress' intent  to  bestow  or  withhold  discre- 
tion to  suspend  a  program  in  its  entirety, 
logic  and  precedent  require  more.  Minor  v. 
Mechanici  Bank.  26  U.S.  (1  Pet.)  46.  64.  7L. 
Ed.  47  (1828).  Whether  Congress  gave  the 
Secretary  the  discretion  here  claimed  is  pre- 
eminently a  question  of  intent.  We  feel  that 
the  Act  and  P.R.  17  clearly  afford  the  Secre- 
tary such  discretion. 

The  Cargo  Preference  Act  obviously  gives 
the  Secretary  discretion  in  that  it  requires 
in  pertinent  part  that  agencies  take  such 
steps  "as  may  be  necessary  and  practical"  to 
obtain  the  specified  U.S.  flag  carriage. 
Moreover.  P.R.  17's  application  to  the 
"blended  credit "  program  also  leaves  signifi- 
cant discretion  to  the  Secretary.  PR.  17  is 
discussed  in  a  1965  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  (42  Op.  A.G.  301).  which  states  in 
its  last  paragraph: 

Such  agencies  a;e  not  required  by  the 
Resolution,  however,  to  provide  in  all  loans 
that  such  products  shall  be  carried  exclu- 
sively in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  but 
only  if  it  13  feasible  to  do  so  .  .  "  (Emphasis 
added). 

The  foregoing  expression  of  Congressional 
intent  and  the  Attorney  Generals  analysis 


clearly  give  to  the  Secretary  nexibility  in 
the  administration  of  the  Cargo  Preference 
Program  and  the  "blended  credit"  program. 
Nevertheless,  the  real  issue,  as  stated  above, 
is  whether  the  Secretary  has  the  discretion, 
or  indeed  the  obligation,  to  suspend  the 
cargo  preference  program's  operations  when 
there  is  adequate  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are  not  serving  Congress'  purpose  of 
enhancing  the  export  of  agricultural  com- 
modities or  supporting  the  U.S.  Maritime  in- 
dustry. 

When  the  Secretary  has  evidence  suffi- 
cient that  a  particular  agricultural  commod- 
ity export  program  has  come  into  conflict 
with  a  program  designed  to  increase  U.S. 
flag  carriage,  but  the  Secretary  has  conclud- 
ed that  enforcing  the  cargo  preference  re- 
quirements will  be  doing  a  disservice  to  both 
programs,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  con- 
clude that  enforcement  is  a  requirement  of 
the  laws  relevant  to  these  particular  circum- 
stances. 

Plaintiffs  here  suggest  that  the  only 
course  open  to  the  Secretary  is  the  familiar 
one  of  continuing  to  administer  the  pro- 
grams as  well  as  can  be  accomplished.  How- 
ever, if  enforcing  the  cargo  preference  pro- 
gram is  indeed  disserving  Congressional 
policy  with  regard  to  the  cargo  preference 
program  and  the  "blended  credit"  program, 
the  enforcement  of  the  cargo  preference 
program  would  implicate  the  Secretary  in  a 
massive  frustration  of  the  policies  which  are 
the  bases  of  the  programs. 

The  Secretary's  sound  decision  based  on 
the  discretion  which  is  afforded  in  The 
Cargo  Preference  Act  recognized  that  the 
"blended  credit "  program  stimulates  $1.75 
billion  in  agricultural  exports  and  that  ap- 
plying cargo  preference  to  these  exports 
would  destroy  the  program.  However,  not 
only  would  such  action  destroy  the  export 
program,  but  In  so  doing  it  would,  at  best, 
do  nothing  to  assist  the  cargo  preference 
program.  We  believe  that  a  court  should  be 
reluctant  to  conclude  that  Congress  forbade 
the  Secretary  to  withhold  commitments  of 
so  vast  a  magnitude  when  the  Secretary  has 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  exercise  of 
authority  would  be  contrary  to  the  purposes 
for  which  Congress  authorized  her  to  act. 

Moreover,  even  If  the  court  Is  unclear  as 
to  whether  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  gives 
the  Secretary  the  discretion  we  support 
here,  the  court  should  endeavor  to  give  stat- 
utory language  that  meaning  that  nurtures 
the  policies  underlying  legislation  when  cir- 
cumstances not  plainly  covered  by  the  term 
of  a  statute  are  subsumed  by  the  underlying 
policies  to  which  Congress  was  committed. 
United  States  v.  Sisson.  399  U.S.  267,  297- 
298.  90  Sup.  Ct.  2117.  2133.  26  L.  Ed.  2d  608 
(1970). 

We  are  aware  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation is  obliged  to  follow  the  policies 
imposed  by  legislation  and  regulations,  and 
that  action  taken  without  consideration  of 
them,  or  in  conflict  with  them,  will  not 
stand.  Shannon  v.  United  States  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  436 
P.2d  809  (3d  Cir.  1970):  Garrett  v.  City  of 
Hantramck,  335  F.  Supp.  16.  26  (E.D.  Mich. 
1971).  Nevertheless,  the  Secretary  also  has 
the  responsibility  to  administer  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  related  to  the  Cargo 
Preference  Program  and  the  "blended 
credit "  program  In  a  manner  affirmatively 
to  further  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
respecting  those  programs.  See  Otero  v.  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority.  484  F.2d  1122, 
1133-1134  (2dClr.  1973). 

Requiring  that  agricultural  producU  ex- 
ported under  the  "blended  credit"  program 


be  shipped  under  the  Cargo  Preference  Pro- 
gram would  surely  thwart  the  Interest  In 
Congress  in  establishing  those  programs. 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  et  oL  v. 
James  T.  Lynn,  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  et  aL 

For  the  foregoing  reasorvs.  the  Fertilizer 
Institute  and  its  companion  agricultural  or- 
ganizations support  defendant's  answer  in 
this  litigation  and  request  that  this  court 
dismiss  plaintiffs'  complaint. 

(Respectfully  submitted,  by  Lawrence  M. 
Farrell— McKenna.  Conner  St  Cuneo:  1575 
Eye  Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  Attor- 
ney's for  The  Amicus  Curiae. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  following  Motion 
for  Leave  to  File  an  Amicus  Curiae  Brief 
and  the  Amicus  Curiae  Brief  were  mailed  to: 

John  W.  Angus.  III.  Esq..  Preston.  Thor- 
grtmson.  Ellis  St  Holman.  1735  New  "york 
Avenue.  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington,  D.C 
Attorneys  for  Plaintiff.  Transportation  In- 
stitute. 

Richard  Kirschner.  Esq.,  Kirschner,  Wein- 
berg. Dempsey.  Walters  &  Wllllg.  1100  Sev- 
enteenth Street,  NW.,  Suite  800.  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  and  James  M.  Allman.  Esq.,  Schul- 
man  St  Abarbanel,  358  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Attorneys  for  Plaintiff,  Seafar- 
ers International  Union  of  North  America, 
Atlantic,  Gulf,  Lakes  and  Inland  Waters 
District,  AFL-CIO 

On  this  14th  day  of  December,  1983.* 


MR.  SCOUT  MAN 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  dally  reports  of  juvenile 
crime,  violence  and  drug-related  activi- 
ties are  so  common  place  and  are  given 
so  much  media  attention,  it  is  indeed 
refreshing  and  encouraging  to  hear 
and  read  accounts  of  individual  cour- 
age and  excellence  on  the  part  of 
young  men  and  women  in  our  country. 
These  personal  achievements,  whether 
scholastic,  professional,  or  personal  il- 
lustrate that  basic  values  of  self-re- 
spect, patriotism,  and  justice  are  not 
absent  in  our  society. 

What  we  hear  about  even  less  fre- 
quently, however,  are  media  accounts 
of  the  individuals  who  play  key  roles 
in  shaping  the  attitudes  and  values  of 
young  men  and  women.  These  individ- 
uals are  the  true  unsung  heroes,  ones 
who  devote  time  and  energy,  offer  in- 
struction and  encouragement,  and 
ones  whose  only  rewards,  in  most 
cases,  come  by  standing  alongside  and 
watching  proudly  as  a  young  person 
develops  into  a  mature  young  man  and 
woman.  encompassing  important 
values  that  one  day  will  make  the  dif- 
ference in  his  or  her  life. 

Such  a  counselor,  adviser,  and  friend 
to  many  young  men  is  W.  A.  "Bill" 
Walker  of  Palatka,  Fla.  Bill,  who  is 
known  as  Mr.  Scout  Man  around  Pa- 
latka. has  earned  his  nickname  by 
turning  out  86  Eagle  Scouts  during  his 
33-year  service  as  Scoutmaster.  As  a 
former  Boy  Scout  myself.  I  know  the 
rigid  requirements  necessary  to  earn 
the  Elagle  Scout  designation.  An  Eagle 
Scout  must  exemplify  qualities  of  dis- 
cipline and  leadership,  qualities  which 
are  learned  through  both  group  expe- 


riences and  individual  challenges.  I 
know  first-hand  the  importance  a 
Scoutmaster  can  make  in  challenging 
young  men  to  achieve  their  best.  Bill 
Walker  has  devoted  time  and  energy 
to  work  with  young  men  in  his  com- 
munity, and  his  personal  investment 
has  resulted  in  significant  rewards  for 
both  the  community  and  our  country. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  that  the 
local  Palatka  newspaper  chose  to  seek 
out  Bill  Walker  and  focus  much-de- 
served attention  on  his  work  and  his 
accomplishments  over  the  years.  Too 
many  times,  for  all  the  bad  news  we 
have  to  cope  with,  we  fail  to  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  more  positive  ac- 
tivities in  our  community  and.  more 
importantly,  the  men  and  women  who 
have  such  an  important,  positive  influ- 
ence on  our  youth  today. 

I  congratulate  Bill  Walker  on  the 
work  he  has  done  with  young  men  in 
Palatka.  and  I  share  the  article  on  Bill 
Walker  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate. 

The  article  follows: 

Mr.  Scotrr  Man 
(By  Jack  Harper) 

Palatka.— He  is  known  as  "Mr.  Scout 
Man"  in  Palatka  because  he  has  turned  out 
86  Eagle  Scouts  in  a  33-year  career  as  Scout- 
master. 

But  W.  A.  "Bill"  Walker,  looking  at  the 
plaques  on  the  wall  over  his  desk  at  Gem 
City  Cleaners  with  the  names  of  his  86 
Eagles  on  them,  does  not  remember  the 
numbers. 

He  recalls  the  boys,  what  they  have 
become,  and  what  Boy  Scouting  means  to 
them  and  to  him. 

"The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  one  of  the 
few  organizations  still  standing  up  for  duty, 
God  and  country.  That  basic  principle  has 
never  changed  and  I  hope  it  never  does," 
Walker  said  as  he  tried  to  put  the  faces  to 
all  those  names. 

He  guessed  that  he  got  his  nickname  years 
ago  when  he  had  just  moved  his  cleaning 
business  Into  its  new  quarters  at  1210  St. 
Johns  Avenue. 

He  was  out  trimming  the  shrubbery  when 
a  young  troy,  crippled  with  polio,  hobbled 
from  across  the  street,  and  asked: 

'"Mr.  Scout  Man,  can  I  be  a  Boy  Scout?" 

That  boy  was  Caca  Smith,  who  later 
became  one  of  Walker's  Eagle  Scouts.  He  is 
now  owner-manager  of  Plantsmlths  Florist 
and  Garden  Center,  former  Palatka  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  president  and  active 
in  civic  affairs. 

The  nickname  stuck. 

Walker  has  been  the  only  scoutmaster 
ever  for  Troop  62,  sponsored  by  the  St. 
James  Methodist  Church  of  Palatka.  The 
troop  was  organized  in  September  1950. 

"His  record  of  86  Eagle  Scouts,  the  high- 
est honor  a  Boy  Scout  can  obtain,  is  the 
best  in  the  16-county  North  Florida  Council 
and  one  of  the  highest— if  not  the  highest— 
in  Florida."  David  Davies,  field  director  for 
Boy  Scouts  North  Florida  Council,  said. 

Walker  was  given  the  council's  Silver 
Beaver  Award  for  outstanding  service  to 
Scouting  in  January  1958.  and  throughout 
the  years  he  has  collected  many  local 
honors  for  his  Scout  work. 

Dressed  in  his  Scout  uniform,  with  a  chest 
full  of  decorations  set  off  by  his  rugged 


square-jawed  face,  he  is  an  impressive  sight, 
especially  to  young  Scouts. 

Walker  does  not  talk  much  about  himself, 
but  he  will  quickly  tell  you  about  his  Scouts. 

Army  Lt.  Asa  Kelley,  1962  Eagle  Scout, 
was  In  Vietnam  when  his  sergeant  told  him 
a  cable  was  broken  and  a  road-clearing  ma- 
chine was  out  of  action.  Walker  said. 

When  he  found  there  was  no  replacement 
cable,  Kelley  took  eight  men  and  spliced  the 
cable  himself,  tying  it  with  a  knot  right  out 
of  the  Boy  Scout  Manual,  Walker  said. 

Kelley  said  the  cable  was  still  holding 
when  he  left  Vietnam,  Walker  said. 

He  also  said  that  Tommy  Harper,  a  1961 
Eagle,  was  working  as  a  carpenter  during 
construction  of  Rodman  Dam  In  the  1960s 
when  a  landslide  occurred,  burying  one  of 
the  workers.  Harper  helped  dig  the  man 
out.  then  breathed  life  Into  him  with 
mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation  he  had 
learned  in  earning  his  llfesavlng  badge  in 
the  Scouts. 

Just  last  year.  Jamie  Sheehan.  one  of 
Walker's  current  crop  of  Scouts,  was  In  the 
principal's  office  at  Palatka  High  School 
when  a  girl  student  was  brought  in  choking 
on  a  piece  of  ice. 

"Sheehan  jumped  up  and  struck  her  on 
the  back  (the  first  step  in  the  lifesaving  sec- 
tion of  the  Scout  manual)  and  the  ice 
popped  out."  Walker  said. 

Walker  said  Scouting  teaches  leadership 
that  stays  with  a  boy  all  his  life. 

"They  elect  their  own  officers.  They 
really  run  it.  They  know  who  is  working  and 
who  isn't,"  he  said. 

A  Boy  Scout  himself.  Walker  remembers  a 
1927  summer  camp  at  Camp  FVancis  near 
Interlachen.  Ross  Allen,  reptile  expert  from 
Silver  Spring,  was  one  of  the  Scout  leaders. 

"Hogs  broke  Into  our  tent  that  year." 
Walker  recalled.  "They  ate  mine  and  Glenn 
Stephens'  food  supply."  Stephens  owns  a 
bookkeeping  service  In  Palatka  now. 

Walker  said  when  he  became  a  Scoutmas- 
ter 33  years  ago,  he  thought  at  the  time  he 
would  do  it  for  only  a  year  or  so. 

"Now  they  tell  me  I'll  retire  when  the 
troop  has  graduated  100  Eagle  Scouts. 
Maybe  I  will,"  he  said. 

Why  so  many  Eagle  Scouts? 

"We  have  good  boys  and  we  challenge 
them,"  Walker  said. 

He  said  Troop  62  did  not  lower  its  stand- 
ards a  few  years  back  when  the  national 
Boy  Scout  organization  dropped  pioneering 
(knot-tying  skills),  cooking  and  camping 
merit  badges  in  order  to  attract  and  keep 
boys  from  urban  areas  In  Scouting. 

""We  kept  the  rigid  requirements  because 
the  boys  wanted  them,"  Walker  said.* 


SOVIET  TREATY  VIOLATIONS 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  a  Department  of  Defense  docu- 
ment dated  November  5,  1962,  entitled 
"Soviet  Treaty  Violations,"  be  printed 
in  the  Recori).  This  docimient  will  be 
useful  to  all  Senators  preparing  for 
the  special  secret  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday  to  consider  Soviet 
SALT  violations.  It  shows  that  the  So- 
viets violated  over  50  treaties,  mostly 
nonaggression  pacts,  between  1917  and 
1962.  In  light  of  the  President's  recent 
report  on  seven  Soviet  violations  of 
SALT  and  other  arms  control  treaties, 
we  need  to  keep  in  mind  the  diplomat- 
ic history  of  Soviet  compliance  with 
treaties.  This  was  originally  placed  in 


the  Record  by  the  late  Senator  Rus- 
sell of  Georgia  in  1962. 

The  article  follows: 
[Alert  No.  5— Soviet  Treaty  Violations,  pub- 
lished by  Armed  Forces  Information  and 
Eklucation,  Department  of  Defense.  Nov. 
5.  19621 

Soviet  TREA"rif  Violations 

Officials  of  the  Soviet  Union,  from  the 
1917  Bolshevik  revolution  onward  through 
45  years  of  Communist  rule,  have  estab- 
lished an  undisputed  reputation  for  break- 
ing their  most  solemin  pledges. 

The  Soviet  regime's  consistent  viewpoint 
on  the  relative  unimportance  of  promises  Is 
not  restricted  to  Its  dealings  with  other 
countries,  but  extends  with  equal  force  to 
its  relationships  with  the  Russian  people 
and  the  various  minority  groups  which  com- 
prise the  U.S.S.R. 

Only  3  days  after  the  November  7.  1917. 
revolution  placed  it  In  power,  the  Commu- 
nist regime  abolished  freedom  of  the  press 
as  a  privilege  too  dangerous  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  people.  The  people  were  promised 
however,  that  the  decree  would  be  rescinded 
just  "as  soon  as  the  new  regime  took  root." 
This  45-year-old  promise  notwithstanding, 
the  order  stUl  applies  today. 

Other  Instances  in  which  the  Soviet  Re- 
public has  broken  faith  with  Its  own  people 
are  legion.  The  revolution  of  1917  was  car- 
ried out  in  the  name  of  democracy,  and  ever 
since  "democracy"  has  been  one  of  the  most 
frequently  used  words  in  the  Communist 
lexicon.  But  while  the  Communists  have 
capitalized  on  the  word,  they  have  radically 
altered  its  definition— from  "government  by 
the  people"  to  "government  for  the  good  of 
the  workers."  Since  the  Communists  keep 
for  themselves  the  right  to  determine  what 
is  "good"  for  the  workers,  the  Soviet  defini- 
tion of  democracy  In  fact  has  become  ""gov- 
ernment by  Communists." 

After  1917,  the  Russian  people  wanted  not 
only  democracy  but  its  specific  institutions: 
a  constitution,  a  parliament,  elections,  a 
secret  ballot,  trade  unions,  etc.  They  were 
given  all  these  things,  but  in  name  only. 

The  Soviet  Constitution  is  an  interesting 
document  to  read.  However.  It  Is  violated  or 
Ignored  by  the  regime  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  Soviet  parliament  meets  regularly,  but 
It  possesses  neither  power  nor  function. 
Elections  are  held  every  4  years,  but  the 
single-slate  ballot  gives  the  voters  no  choice. 
A  secret  ballot  is  provided,  but  its  purpose  is 
to  identify  dissenters  rather  than  protect 
them.  Trade  unions  flourish,  but  only  to 
make  the  worker  more  subservient  to  his 
employer,  the  state. 

A  Record  of  Broken  Promises 

That  promises  mean  next  to  nothing  to 
the  Communist  official  mind  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  Soviet  leaders: 

V.  I.  Lenin- 

"Promlses  are  like  pie  crust,  made  to  be 
broken." 

"It  would  be  mad  and  criminal  to  tie  one's 
hand  by  entering  into  an  agreement  of  any 
permanence  with  anybody." 

J.  V.  Stalin- 

'  "Words  have  no  relation  to  actions— oth- 
erwise what  kind  of  diplomacy  Is  it? 

"Words  are  one  thing,  actions  another. 
Good  words  are  a  mask  for  concealment  of 
bad  deeds.  Sincere  diplomacy  is  no  more 
possible  than  dry  water  or  wooden  iron." 

G.  E.  Zinoviev  (first  head  of  the  Commu- 
nist International)— 
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"We  are  willing  to  sign  an  unfavorable 
peace— it  would  only  mean  that  we  should 
put  no  trust  whatever  in  the  piece  of  paper 
we  should  sign."' 

The  Soviet  Communist  regime  has  en- 
tered Into  hundreds  of  international  agree- 
ments. The  following  list  shows  how  well 


June  14-18.  1945:  President  Truman  and 
Premier  Stalin  agree,  in  an  exchange  of  let- 
ters, to  "free  access  by  air.  road,  and  rail 
from  Frankfort  and  Bremen  for  U.S. 
forces." 

July  17  to  August  2.  1945:  At  Potsdam 
Conference.    U.S.S.R.    agrees    that    there 


September  17.  1939:  Soviet  troops  invade 
Poland. 

September  29.  1939:  U.S.S.R.  signs  agree- 
ment with  Nazi  Germany  to  partition 
Poland. 

June  27.  1940:  Soviet  army  invades  Ruma- 
nian provinces  of  Bessarabia  and  Northern 
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August  13.  1961:  Construction  of  Berlin 
wall  completely  prohibits  free  passage  from 
the  Soviet  sector  to  the  Western  sectors. 

July  11.  1965:  U.N.  command  details  long 
list  of  armistice  agreement  violations  by 
Communist  parties. 

May  6.  1957:  U.N.  command,  in  another  of 


ed  that  military  aid  to  El  Salvador, 
"should,  through  legislation  requiring 
periodic  reports,  be  made  contingent 
upon  demonstrated  progress  on 
human  rights,  an  end  to  death  squad 
activity  and  the  movement  toward  free 


The  ""Military  Mind" 
On  one  of  the  major  network  news  shows 
recently,  the  science  reporter  was  talking 
about  the  future  of  computers  on  the  bat- 
tlefield and  was  reminded,  he  said,  of  the 
old  adage  that  "war  is  too  Important  to  t>e 
left  to  the   generals."   He  added,   with   a 
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"We  are  willing  to  sign  an  unfavorable 
peace— it  would  only  mean  that  we  should 
put  no  trxist  whatever  in  the  piece  of  paper 
we  should  sign." 

The  Soviet  Communist  regime  has  en- 
tered into  hundreds  of  international  agree- 
ments. The  following  list  shows  how  well 
the  Soviet  leaders  keep  their  promises  when 
it  no  longer  appears  to  be  In  their  interest 
to  do  so. 

THE  AGRETMEirr 

May  7.  1920:  Soviet  regime  signs  treaty 
with  independent  Georgian  Republic,  pledg- 
ing no  interference  in  Georgia's  internal  af- 
fairs. 

March  16.  1921:  In  trade  agreement  with 
Britain.  Soviet  Union  pledges  not  to  engage 
in  propaganda  in  that  country. 

June  5.  1922:  Soviet  Union  concludes, 
friendship  agreement  with  Czechoslovakia. 

December  12.  1943:  U.S.S.R.  and  Czech 
govemment-in-exile  sign  treaty  of  friend- 
ship and  mutual  assistance. 

December    17.    1925:   U.S.S.R.   signs   non- 
aggression  and  neutrality  pact  with  Turkey. 
August  31.   1926:  Soviet  Union  concludes 
nonaggression  pact  with  Afghanistan. 

September  28.  1926:  Soviet  Union  makes 
nonaggression  pact  with  Lithuania,  later  ex- 
tending this  agreement  through  1945. 

September  27.  1928:  Soviet  Union  adheres 
to  Kellogg-Briand  pact  for  renunciation  of 
war. 

January  21.  1932:  U.S.S.R.  agrees  to  non- 
aggression pact  with  Finland. 

February  5.  1932:  Soviet  Union  signs  non- 
aggression pact  with  Latvia. 

May  4.  1932:  Soviet  Union  pledges  non- 
aggression in  agreement  with  Estonia. 

July  25.  1932:  Soviet  Union  signs  non- 
aggression pact  with  Poland. 

May  5.  1934:  U.S.S.R.-Poland  extend  non- 
agression  pact  for  10  years. 

June  9.  1934:  U.S.S.R.  recognizes  Ruma- 
nia, guarantees  her  sovereignty. 

September  15.  1934:  U.S.S.R.  enters 
League  of  Nations,  pledging  thereby  "the 
maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  re- 
spect for  all  treaty  obligations  in  the  deal- 
ings of  organized  peoples  with  one  another." 
August  21.  1937:  Soviet  Union  signs  non- 
agression  pact  with  Republic  of  China. 

July  30.  1941:  U.S.S.R.  concludes  agree- 
ment with  Polish  Govemment-in-exile. 
pledging  mutual  aid  and  cooperation. 

September  24.  1941:  Soviet  Union  pledges 
adherence  to  Atlantic  Charter,  which  pro- 
vides that  agreeing  countries  seek  no  ag- 
grandisement, that  the  countries  desire  no 
territorial  changes  not  made  in  accord  with 
freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  people  con- 
cerned, and  that  they  respect  the  right  of 
all  peoples  to  choose  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

January  29.  1942:  Soviet  Union  with  Iran 
and  Britain,  signs  treaty  of  alliance,  provid- 
ing for  military  use  of  Iranian  territory  only 
until  end  of  military  operations  against  Ger- 
many. 

February  4-11.  1945:  At  Yalta  Conference, 
U.S.S.R.  agrees  on  various  postwar  meas- 
ures, including  adoption  of  a  resolution  that 
the  liberated  peoples  of  Europe  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  solve  their  economic 
problems  by  democratic  means. 

February  11.  1945:  U.S.S.R.  at  YalU  Con- 
ference agrees  to  declaration  that  Polish 
provisional  government  "shall  be  pledged  to 
the  holding  of  free  and  unfettered  elections 
as  soon  as  possible  on  the  basis  of  universal 
suffrage  and  secret  ballot." 

April  11,  1945;  U.S.S.R.  signs  20-year 
treaty  of  friendship,  mutual  aid,  and  coop- 
eration with  Yugoslavia. 


June  14-18.  1945:  President  Truman  and 
Premier  Stalin  agree,  in  an  exchange  of  let- 
ters, to  "free  access  by  air.  road,  and  rail 
from  Frankfort  and  Bremen  for  U.S. 
forces." 

July  17  to  August  2.  1945:  At  Potsdam 
Conference.  U.S.S.R.  agrees  that  there 
should  be  uniform  treatment  of  the  German 
people  throughout  Germany. 

August  14.  1945:  The  Soviet  Union  enters 
into  treaty  with  Republic  of  China,  contain- 
ing these  pledges:  "Each  high  contracting 
party  undertakes  not  to  conclude  any  alli- 
ance and  not  to  take  any  part  in  any  coali- 
tion directed  against  the  other  high  con- 
tracting party  *  •  *.  The  treaty  comes  into 
force  immediately  *  *  *  and  shall  remain  in 
force  for  a  term  of  30  years." 

Mtu-ch  10,  1947:  Council  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters, meeting  in  Moscow,  agrees  that  all 
German  prisoners  of  war  should  be  repatri- 
ated by  December  31,  1948. 

May  4  and  June  20,  1949:  Four-power 
agreements  of  New  York  and  Paris  guaran- 
tee United  States,  British.  French,  and 
Soviet  Joint  control  of  Berlin,  all  access 
routes  to  and  from  the  city,  and  freedom  of 
movement  within  the  city. 

July  27,  1953:  Military  armistice  estab- 
lished between  United  Nations  command 
and  opposing  Communist  forces,  assisted  by 
U.S.S.R.,  of  China  and  North  Korea.  Armi- 
stice agreement  pledges  signers  to  "cease  in- 
troduction into  Korea  of  reinforcing  mili- 
tary personnel." 

January  14,  1956:  U.S.S.R.  signs  agree- 
ment with  Yugoslavia,  pledging  $110  million 
in  credits  for  industrial  construction. 

August  4,  1956:  U.S.S.R.  pledges  an  addi- 
tional grant  of  S175  million,  bringing  total 
to  $285  million. 

October  19,  1956:  U.S.S.R.-Japanese  joint 
declaration  pledges  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
frain from  interference  in  Japan's  internal 
affairs. 

THE  REStn-T 

February  11  and  12,  1921:  Soviet  troops 
invade  Georgia,  in  step  leading  to  absorp- 
tion of  republic  into  U.S.S.R. 

May  26,  1927:  Britain  ends  agreement  be- 
cause of  Soviet  violations,  including  failure 
to  stop  propaganda  as  promised. 

June  29,  1945:  U.S.S.R.  compelled  Czecho- 
slovakia to  cede  Carpatho-Ukraine  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

February  25.  1948:  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment forced  to  accept  Communist  ultima- 
tum, as  Soviet  Union  completes  arrange- 
ments to  force  country  Into  its  satellite 
empire.  Ultimatum  compels  appointment  of 
a  cabinet  of  Moscow  followers  and  climaxes 
Soviet  postwar  drive  to  absorb  once-inde- 
pendent Czechoslovakia. 

March  20.  1945:  U.S.S.R.  denounces  this 
pact,  begins  campaign  to  secure  control  of 
Black  Sea  straits. 

June  14,  1946:  U.S.S.R.  forces  Afghanistan 
to  cede  border  territory  of  Kushka. 

June  15,  1940:  Soviet  troops  invade  Lith- 
uania. 

August  3,  1940:  Lithuania  is  annexed  by 
Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  Union  violates  this  pledge  by  1939- 
40  invasions  of  Poland.  Lithuania.  Latvia. 
Estonia.  Rumania,  and  Finland. 

November  30,  1939:  Soviet  military  forces 
invade  Finland. 

June  16,  1940:  Soviet  troops  invade  Latvia. 

August  5,  1940:  Latvia  is  forcibly  incorpo- 
rated In  the  U.S.S.R. 

June  16.  1940:  Soviet  military  forces 
Invade  and  occupy  Estonia. 

Augtist  6.  1940:  Estonia  is  annexed  by 
U.S.S.R. 


September  17.  1939:  Soviet  troops  invade 
Poland. 

September  29,  1939:  U.S.S.R.  signs  agree- 
ment with  Nazi  Germany  to  partition 
Poland. 

June  27,  1940:  Soviet  army  invades  Ruma- 
nian provinces  of  Bessarabia  and  Northern 
Bukovlna.  Soviet  occupation  of  these  areas 
completed  in  4  days. 

August  23,  1939:  U.S.S.R.  makes  treaty 
with  Nazi  Germany,  termed  "a  joint  con- 
spiracy" to  deprive  Poland.  Estonia.  Latvia. 
Lithuania.  Finland,  and  Rumania  of  their 
independence  and  territorial  integrity. 

October  2.  1949:  U.S.S.R.  breaks  relations 
with  Republic  of  China,  after  recognizing 
Communist  Chinese  regime  it  helped  to 
gain  power. 

April  25,  1943:  U.S.S.R.  breaks  relations 
with  Polish  Govemment-in-exile  on  pretext 
of  Polish  request  for  Red  Cross  investiga- 
tion of  Katyn  Forest  massacre. 

Against  these  promises  stands  the  Soviet 
Union's  record  of  occupation  and  domina- 
tion of  Rumania,  Estonia.  Latvia,  Lithuania. 
Czechoslovakia.  Tennu  Tuva.  Afghanistan 
territory.  Hungary,  East  Germany,  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Poland,  North  Korea,  Mongolia. 

Soviet  Union  refused  to  withdraw  its 
troops  from  Iran  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II. 

In  violation  of  this  agreement  stands  the 
U.S.S.R. 's  record  of  domination  in  Bulgaria, 
Rumania.  Poland.  East  Germany.  Hungary, 
and  Czechoslovakia,  and  other  countries 
which  were  forced  into  postwar  roles  as  sat- 
ellites of  the  Soviet  Union. 

January  5.  1947:  Soviet  Union  refuses  to 
participate  in  meeting  with  Britain  and 
United  States  to  secure  compliance  with  the 
1945  agreement  pledging  free  elections  in 
Poland. 

January  19.  1947:  Communist-controlled 
fraudulent  election  carried  out  under  condi- 
tions of  Soviet  military  occupation. 

September  29,  1949:  Soviet  Union  de- 
nounces this  agreement. 

April  1,  1948  to  May  12.  1949:  The  Soviet 
Union  imposes  the  Berlin  blockade  by  sever- 
ing all  land  and  water  routes  between  Berlin 
and  West  Germany.  Western  Allies  supply 
Berlin  by  airlift.  March  1962:  Soviet  Union 
harasses  flights  by  Allied  airplanes  between 
Berlin  and  West  Germany. 

East  Germany  today  continues  to  be  a  rig- 
idly controlled  Soviet  satellite.  Its  people 
have  l)een  denied  free  elections,  isolated 
from  the  people  of  West  Germany,  and  vic- 
timized by  the  same  kind  of  regimentation, 
police  rule,  and  economic  restrictions  im- 
posed on  the  peoples  of  all  the  Soviet  bloc 
states  in  Europe. 

February  14.  1950:  These  pledges  were 
broken  when  the  U.S.S.R.  made  a  new 
agreement  with  the  Communist  Chinese 
regime  it  had  helped  create.  The  Soviets  did 
not  even  bother  to  change  the  basic  word- 
ing. The  new  treaty  also  pledges:  "Both 
high  contracting  parties  undertake  not  to 
conclude  any  alliance  against  the  other  high 
contracting  party  and  not  to  take  part  in 
any  coalition  or  actions  or  measures  direct- 
ed against  the  other  high  contracting  •  •  '. 
The  present  treaty  will  be  valid  for  30  years. 
August  3.  1955:  Soviet  regime  furnishes 
West  German  Red  Cross  with  data  on  the 
health  and  whereabouts  of  only  20  of  the 
approximately  14.000  Germans  known  to  be 
still  held  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

September  20.  1955:  U.S.S.R.  unilaterally 
transfers  Soviet  control  over  all  access 
routes  to  and  from  Berlin  to  East  German 
regime. 


August  13.  1961:  Construction  of  Berlin 
wall  completely  prohibits  free  passage  from 
the  Soviet  sector  to  the  Western  sectors. 

July  11.  1965:  U.N.  command  details  long 
list  of  armistice  agreement  violations  by 
Communist  parties. 

May  6,  1957:  U.N.  command,  in  another  of 
series  of  official  complaints,  charges  that 
Communists  have  sent  troops  in  Korea's  de- 
militarized zone  six  times  in  period  of  less 
than  4  months. 

May  26.  1958:  Yugoslav  sources  disclose 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  postponed  for  5 
years  the  grant  to  Yugoslavia  amounting  to 
$285  million.  This  represented  an  attempt 
to  retaliate  against  Yugoslavia  for  its  refus- 
al to  accept  the  Soviet  Communist  Party's 
ideological  leadership. 

1958:  During  the  weeks  preceding  Japa- 
nese elections  of  May  22.  Soviet  radio  beams 
propaganda  at  Japan  violently  opposing  the 
reelection  of  Premier  Klshus  government. 

1959-60:  U.S.S.R.  threatens  Japan  with 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  war  if  Japan  rati- 
fies United  States-Japan  security  treaty, 
signed  January  19.  I960.* 


ed  that  military  aid  to  El  Salvador, 
"should,  through  legislation  requiring 
periodic  reports,  be  made  contingent 
upon  demonstrated  progress  on 
human  rights,  an  end  to  death  squad 
activity  and  the  movement  toward  free 
elections."  The  Commission  recog- 
nized that  the  stability  and  friendship 
we  seek  in  Central  America  cannot  be 
attained  without  stronger  protection 
of  basic  himian  rights. 

The  Congress  should  move  quickly 
to  support  this  recommendation. 
Bringing  S.  2218  to  quick  approval  by 
the  Senate  would  be  a  most  important 
step.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
this  bipartisan  effort  to  insure  that 
our  commitment  to  the  basic  rights  of 
people  everywhere  is  clear  to  the 
world.* 


The  "Miutary  Mind" 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Dodd  in 
cosponsoring  S.  2218,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  requirement  that  the  administra- 
tion certify  progress  on  human  rights 
in  El  Salvador  as  a  condition  of  U.S. 
military  assistance.  The  Congress  ap- 
proved this  extension  late  last  year 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  but  the 
President  vetoed  it  while  the  Congress 
was  in  recess.  As  we  continue  to  review 
U.S,  policy  in  this  vital  region,  we 
must  insure  that  there  is  no  erosion  of 
U.S.  support  for  human  rights  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

Serious  human  rights  violations  are 
continuing  and  even  worsening  in  El 
Salvador.  The  Department  of  State  re- 
ported to  Congress  on  January  16, 
1984.  that  "continued  abuse  of  human 
rights  remains  a  central  problem"  in 
El  Salvador  and  that  there  was  "a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  death  squad  activi- 
ty in  1983."  The  Roman  Catholic 
Archdiocese  of  San  Salvador  reported 
5,142  death  squad  murders  in  1983  and 
over  38.000  civilian  murders  since  1979. 
The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
and  Americas  Watch  jointly  an- 
nounced January  16,  1984,  that  El  Sal- 
vador "is  still  a  human  rights  disaster 
area." 

These  are  the  facts,  Mr.  President, 
that  have  prompted  the  Congress  to 
continually  express  its  concern  for 
human  rights  in  El  Salvador  and  to 
condition  U.S.  military  assistance  on 
progress.  The  Congress  almost  certain- 
ly will  consider  conditions  for  contin- 
ued military  assistance  to  El  Salvador 
later  this  year.  But  reinstating  the 
simple  requirement  that  the  President 
certify  the  success  or  failure  of  the  El 
Salvador  Government  in  the  human 
rights  area  is  a  step  we  should  take 
now. 

The  Kissinger  Commission  report  re- 
leased earlier  this  month  recommend- 


THE    •MILITARY  MIND" 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  February  issue  of  Army,  a  publi- 
cation by  the  Association  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  is  an  excellent  paper  written  by 
Lt.  Gen.  Edward  M.  Flanagan,  Jr., 
USA  (Ret.),  entitled,  "The  Military 
Mind." 

There  is  a  popular  saying  to  that, 
"War  Is  Too  Important  To  Be  Left  to 
the  Generals."  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  that  when 
we  have  left  war  to  the  civilians,  we 
have  lost  both  of  them,  Korea  and 
Vietnam.  The  question  comes  then. 
What  is  the  military  mind?  Is  it  a 
mind  aimed  only  at  battle,  a  mind 
aimed  only  at  the  destruction  of 
people  and  property.  No.  it  is  not.  The 
military  mind  probably,  in  its  develop- 
ment, has  had  more  to  do  with  people, 
how  to  treat  people,  take  care  of 
people,  and  protect  people  than  any 
other  facet  that  might  make  up  the 
many  sided  problems  of  war. 

It  has  always  been  popular  to  down- 
grade the  man  in  uniform.  Yet,  today, 
the  man  in  uniform  is  the  most  highly 
regarded  individual  of  all  the  different 
groups  we  have,  including  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  year  when  the 
military  budgets  will  be  attacked,  a 
year  where  the  man  in  uniform  will  be 
attacked;  and,  for  that  reason  alone,  I 
am  inserting  this  piece  in  the  Record, 
hoping  that  my  colleagues  will  read  it. 

I  will  admit  that  I  am  prejudiced.  I 
spent  my  formative  years  in  a  military 
school,  then  I  devoted  37  years  to  serv- 
ice in  the  Reserve  tuid  the  Regular  Els- 
tablishment  and  the  National  Guard.  I 
will  maintain  I  guess  to  my  grave,  an 
interest  and  respect  and  devotion  to 
the  men  who  serve  their  country. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks,  in  the  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  read  it  and, 
possibly,  improve  their  opinion  of 
what  a  man's  mind  goes  through  when 
he  puts  on  the  uniform  of  his  country. 

The  article  follows: 


On  one  of  the  major  network  news  shows 
recently,  the  science  reporter  was  talking 
about  the  future  of  computers  on  the  bat- 
tlefield and  was  reminded,  he  said,  of  the 
old  adage  that  "war  Is  too  Important  to  be 
left  to  the  generals."  He  added,  with  a 
knowing  and  supercilious  smile,  that  war 
may  now  be  too  Important  to  be  left  to  the 
computers. 

The  Implication  which  the  American  lis- 
tening public  presumably  Is  supposed  to 
draw  from  those  two  perceptive  and  astute 
statements  is  that  if  war  cannot  be  left  to 
the  generals  or  to  the  computers  it  must,  of 
necessity  and  by  default,  be  left  to  someone 
or  something  else.  But  to  whom  elae?  The 
science  reporter  did  not  say. 

Therefore,  the  supposedly  great  un- 
washed, uncaring,  unread  and  dlm-wltted 
American  public  can  only  assume  when  we 
are  asked  to  think  about  it— which  is  not 
often— that  wars  must  be  left  either  to  the 
brilliant,  world-traveled  newsreaders  of  the 
great  networks,  those  overpaid,  supremely 
confident  men  and  the  beautiful,  smiling. 
Impeccably  turned  out  yoimg  women,  or  to 
our  duly  elected  politicians. 

Let's  assume  further  for  a  moment  that 
the  newsreaders  of  the  night  and  morning 
news  are  not  yet  skillful  and  powerful 
enough  to  shape  and  report  the  news  so 
adroitly  and  craftily  that  they  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  declare  wars,  raise  armies,  establish 
budgets  for  the  mUitary  forces,  lead  them  In 
battle,  develop  and  implement  foreign 
policy  and  create  strategy  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  military's  objectives.  It 
must  be  then,  by  a  process  of  elimination 
and  some  free-wheeling  deduction,  that  the 
newsreaders  want  our  wars  to  be  left  to  the 
politicians. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  the  politi- 
cians have  accomplished  In  only  my  genera- 
tion's wars.  The  Eastem  bloc  of  Europe  is 
under  the  domination  of  the  USSR— thanks 
to  the  [>oliticians.  not  the  generals:  North 
and  South  Korea,  once  an  ethnic  entity,  are 
now  sealed  from  one  another  by  a  fortified, 
tunneled-under.  mine-studded,  powerfully 
defended  DMZ— thanks  to  the  politicians, 
not  the  generals;  the  Middle  East  is  a  seeth- 
ing cauldron  of  entangled  nationalities,  vi- 
cious guerrilla  warfare,  unconscionable  dev- 
astation and  desolation— thanks  to  the  poli- 
ticians, not  the  generals;  and  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia. Laos  are  under  the  control  of  a  ruth- 
less, merciless  dictatorship— thanks  to  the 
politicians,  not  the  generals. 

Who  put  strangling  limitations,  positively 
designed  to  thwart  our  objectives,  on  the 
way  our  most  recent  wars— the  Korean  and 
Vietnamese— have  been  fought?  The  politi- 
cians, not  the  generals.  The  generals  could 
have  achieved  our  rightful  if  undeclared 
goals  both  in  Korea  and  in  Vietnam  if  they 
had  not  been  shackled  by  politicians  with 
Impossibly  restrictive  measures.  Who  or- 
dered the  Marine  guards  at  their  headquar- 
ters in  Beirut  not  to  put  clips  In  their  weap- 
ons? 

Generals  do  not  set  foreign  policy:  politi- 
cians do.  Generals  do  not  start  wars;  politi- 
cians do.  Generals  know  from  firsthand 
knowledge  the  horrors  of  war  as  only  a  few 
politicians  <}o.  Generals  know  their  forces' 
capabilities  and  limitations  and  want  to  op- 
erate within  them  to  achieve  the  goals  es- 
tablished for  them  by  properly  constituted 
authority.  They  do  not,  however,  want  to  do 
battle  handcuffed. 

Very  properly,  our  Founding  Fathers  were 
afraid  of  'the  man  on  horseback  "  syndrome 
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and  provided  that  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  country  be  a  ci- 
vilian, duly  elected  by  the  people.  Even 
Gens.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Dwight  D.  Ei- 
senhower shed  their  uniforms,  rank  and 
military  identity  when  they  were  elected  to 


of  course,  an  organic  special  staff,  but  it 
varies  depending  on  the  unit's  level  and  mis- 
sion. But.  basically,  every  unit,  no  matter  its 
level  (including  the  company),  must  have 
some  sort  of  a  staff  to  discharge  the  four 
primary  staff  functions. 


Thus,  he  does  not  have  to  wait  intermina- 
bly for  the  retirement  or  death  of  someone 
above  him  to  unblock  a  better  position.  Fre- 
quent moves  are  not  altogether  advanta- 
geous, but  at  least  there  is  little  job  stagna- 
tion so  common  In  civilian  firms  and  enter- 
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In  addition,  when  something  unusual 
comes  up.  the  board  of  directors  appoints  an 
ad  hoc  committee  to  look  into  such  things 
as  whether  or  not  the  firm  should  open  an 
office  in  another  city,  how  it  should  expand 
and  redecorate  the  office  buildings,  what  as- 
sociates it  should  bring  on  board. 

T  Qr«  T\nt   n<m<&GcQrilv  Irmv^lrin?  rnmmit.f.pp.^ 


club  dues,  home  phone  bills,  newspaper  and 
magazine  subscriptions,  entertainment  ex- 
penses and  sundry  other  allowances. 

As  a  result,  when  times  get  hard.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  cut  back.  The  philosophy  among 
the  young  partners  and  associates  of  many 
of  these  firms  is  typical  of  today's  young 
orofessionals:  "We  want  it  all.  right  now. 


So.  at  my  command  and  staff  meeting 
that  night.  I  put  out  the  order  that  by  next 
morning's  0700  troop  formation.  I  wanted 
the  helmet  covers  turned  over  with  the 
green  side  out.  And  by  0700  the  next  mom- 
Ing.  the  mission  was  accomplished,  and 
some  17.000  "Big  Red  Oners"  were  In  the 
oroDer  uniform.  Such  a  chore  could  never 
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and  provided  that  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  country  be  a  ci- 
vilian, duly  elected  by  the  people.  Even 
Gens.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Dwight  D.  Ei- 
senhower shed  their  uniforms,  rank  and 
military  identity  when  they  were  elected  to 
the  commander-in-chief  position.  So.  in  a 
sense,  an  elected  politician  must  always  t>e 
the  senior  general  of  the  armed  forces,  theo- 
retically thwarting  any  attempt  by  the  mili- 
tary forces  to  take  over  the  reins  of  the  U.S. 
government  either  from  the  back  of  a  horse 
or  the  turret  of  a  tank. 

All  of  which  leads  to  these  questions: 
what  is  it  about  military  leaders,  particular- 
ly the  generals,  that  causes  a  liberal  (I  use 
that  adjective  in  both  its  senses)  portion  of 
the  newsreaders,  the  columnists,  the  pun- 
sters, the  college  professors,  to  think  that 
generals  come  equipped  with  tunnel  vision, 
with  minds  straitjacketed.  with  an  undeviat- 
ing  and  inflexible  way  of  thinking  about 
issues  and  problems  and  ideas?  Why  is  a  so- 
called  military  mind  so  disparaged  and  ridi- 
culed? (■  Don  t  leave  wars  to  generals— they 
cant  handle  them.") 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  military  mind? 
If  so.  how  does  it  operate?  What  guides  it? 
How  did  It  develop?  Is  it  good  or  bad? 
Should  It  be  nurtured  and  trained?  Or.  if 
there  is  one.  should  it  be  expunged  from  the 
brains  of  our  armed  forces'  leaders  and  be 
replaced  by  a  civilian-like  brain?  To  answer 
these  questions  is  a  fairly  large  order. 

Prom  the  vantage  point  of  more  than  five 
years  working  in  a  civilian  enterprise  with 
constant  exposure  to  the  civilian  mind,  after 
having  served  39  years  in  a  military  environ- 
ment. I  feel  qualified  to  guess  at  some  an- 
swers. Lets  tackle,  first  of  all.  the  subject  of 
the  military  mind"  and  try  to  identify 
some  of  the  fundamentals  which  may  con- 
tribute to  the  maturation  of  the  military 
mind— if  there  is  such  a  thing: 

First  of  all.  we  all  know  that  the  military 
establishment  is  linked  together  essentially 
by  a  chain  of  command.  The  entire  military 
structure  is  a  pyramid,  based  on  individuals 
who  are  m  turn  formed  into  squads,  pla- 
toons, companies  and  so  forth  up  the  chain. 
Each  unit  has  one  commander  and  each 
member  of  each  unit  knows  who  that  com- 
mander IS.  There  is  no  equivocation  or  quib- 
bling: the  captain  runs  the  company,  the 
lieutenant  colonel  runs  the  battalion,  the 
colonel  runs  the  brigade,  right  up  the  line  to 
the  ultimate  authority,  the  commander  in 
chief.  There  are  no  dualleaders,  no  troikas, 
no  command  by  committee,  no  voting  on  de- 
cisions. 

Each  man  knows  for  whom  he  works  and 
from  whom  he  takes  orders— from  the  squad 
leader  to  the  chief  of  staff  he  knows  who  is 
his  next  higher  boss.  So  the  chain  of  com- 
mand not  only  exists  in  the  military  estab- 
lishment, it  works.  This  is  one  of  the  first 
manifestations  of  a  military  organization, 
and  that  fact  is  drummed  into  our  still  "civi- 
lianized"  brains  from  the  first  day  of  recruit 
training  or  the  first  day  at  West  Point  or 
the  first  day  of  ROTC  or  Officer  Candidate 
School.  That  is  the  first  salient  feature  of 
the  military— an  operating  chain  of  com- 
mand. 

Next,  there  is  a  fairly  well-defined  staff 
system  in  military  units.  (The  staffs  in  the 
Pentagon  and  those  of  some  of  the  four-star 
commands  do  not  have  a  similar  rigidity  and 
permanence.)  But  at  battalion,  brigade,  divi- 
sion, corps  and  Army  levels  there  is  a  staff 
system  developed  around  the  four  basic 
functions  which  must  be  controlled  in  order 
to  make  units  operational:  personnel.  Intelli- 
gence, operations  and  supply.  There  is  also. 


of  course,  an  organic  special  staff,  but  it 
varies  depending  on  the  unit's  level  and  mis- 
sion. But.  basically,  every  unit,  no  matter  its 
level  (including  the  company),  must  have 
some  sort  of  a  staff  to  discharge  the  four 
primary  staff  functions. 

The  third  permanent  and  easily  recogniz- 
able increment  in  a  military  organization  is 
the  sometimes  cursed  and  often  abused  effi- 
ciency report  system.  However,  in  spite  of 
the  deficiencies  in  the  application  of  the 
system— Inflation  the  most  obvious  and  re- 
ocurrlng— an  officer's  OER  file,  especially 
after  he  has  been  on  active  duty  a  few  years. 
Is  a  fairly  accurate  and  legitimate  record  of 
his  worth,  potential  and  idiosyncrasies.  He 
is  graded  on  many  things,  but  probably  the 
most  important  is  his  ability  to  accomplish  a 
mission. 

The  fourth  easily  identifiable  and  obvious 
element  of  a  military  establishment  is  the 
fact  that  the  higher  up  the  ladder  of  the 
chain  a  man  of  woman  goes  the  more  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  more  his  or  her  privi- 
leges and  salary.  In  the  military,  we  all 
know  that  RHIP  (rank  has  iU  privileges), 
we  know  the  pecking  order,  we  know  the 
salary  structure,  we  know  that  given  due 
time  and  splendid  efficiency  reports  our 
days  in  the  sun  will  eventually  come 
(sooner,  through  below-the-zone  promo- 
tions) so  that  we  may  enjoy  the  heavier  and 
heavier  responsibilities,  the  inherent  head- 
aches and  problems,  and  occasionally  the 
privileges  associated  therewith.  Only  the 
Peter  Principle  can  stop  us.  And  the  fact 
that  we  wear  uniforms  makes  it  fairly  easy 
to  sort  out  the  pecking  order. 

The  uniform  tells  us  many  things— rank, 
branch,  battles,  qualifications  and  careers— 
by  reading  the  ribbons  and  badges.  In  civil- 
ian life,  the  president  and  the  newest  sales- 
man may  look  and  dress  alike. 

The  fifth  increment  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment which  sets  it  apart  from  the  civil- 
ian environment  is  the  military's  inherent 
sense  of  orderliness.  The  military  has  a 
penchant  for  making  and  observing  dead- 
lines: for  requiring  neatness,  operability  and 
serviceability  of  installations  and  equipment 
through  regular  and  frequent  inspections; 
for  checking  a  unit's  combat  readiness  with 
tests  of  all  sorts:  for  developing  and  adher- 
ing to  schedules— training,  budget,  person- 
nel or  other;  and  for  solving  problems  by 
use  of  the  staff  study  format— or  in  combat, 
the  estimate  of  the  situation. 

What's  the  problem  or  mission?  What  are 
the  facts?  What  are  the  possible  courses  of 
action?  Which  is  better  or  best?  Why?  Rec- 
ommend. Make  a  decision. 

The  sixth  increment  is  the  military's  pro- 
pensity for  operating  within  and  enforcing 
rules,  regulations  and  orders.  Only  In  the 
military  do  we  function  constantly  under 
orders— to  schools,  new  posts,  new  Jobs, 
overseas  assignments,  to  the  field,  the 
range,  the  Pentagon,  to  Grenada,  and  final- 
ly back  to  the  cluttered,  disorganized,  undis- 
ciplined outside  world.  Ones  whole  life  in 
the  military  is  ordered  and  orderly,  and  one 
accepts  this  scheme  of  things  not  only  as 
the  norm,  but  also  as  the  desirable  and  pre- 
ferred way  of  life— or  gets  out.  But  the 
"lifers"  understand,  adjust,  prosper,  prevail 
and  serve  their  country. 

The  final  character-building  block  in  the 
military  structure— at  least  for  this  discus- 
sion—Is  the  relatively  short  length  of  most 
officers'  and  NCOs'  assignments.  An  officer 
rarely  stays  more  than  three  years  In  one 
slot,  unless  he  is  a  doctor  or  other  uncom- 
mon specialist,  before  he  moves  on  or  up  to 
another  assignment. 


Thus,  he  does  not  have  to  wait  Intermina- 
bly for  the  retirement  or  death  of  someone 
above  him  to  unblock  a  better  position.  Fre- 
quent moves  are  not  altogether  advanta- 
geous, but  at  least  there  is  little  job  stagna- 
tion so  common  in  civilian  firms  and  enter- 
prises, especially  at  the  middle  and  lower 
levels  of  management  and  operations. 

These  are  the  basics,  the  framework, 
around  which  the  military  establishment 
conducts  it  business,  whether  it  be  training 
or  fighting.  The  structure  is  admittedly 
fairly  rigid,  formed  as  it  Is  around  a  chain  of 
command,  a  clear-cut  staff  organization,  an 
OER  system,  and  RHIP  and  RHI-responsi- 
bilities  syndrome,  a  healthy  respect  for  mis- 
sion accomplishments  and  a  developed  habit 
of  logical  thought  processes,  frequent  job 
changes,  good  order  in  all  things,  military 
discipline  and  "Yes,  sir"  and    TU  try.  sir. " 

But  do  those  elements  over  the  years  nec- 
essarily develop  and  mold  into  permanency 
a  "military  mind  "?  Before  answering  that 
question,  it  might  be  enlightening  to  com- 
pare the  military's  modus  operandi  with 
some  civilian  ways  of  conducting  business. 

While  I  was  on  active  duty,  and  above  all 
having  witnessed  the  miracles  of  American 
productivity,  inventiveness  and  ability  to 
gear  up  rapidly  to  supply  our  own  forces 
and  those  of  our  Allies  with  the  prodigious 
quantities  of  equipment  which  fueled  our 
fighting  forces  during  World  War  II,  I  came 
to  believe  that  American  manufacturers  and 
businessmen  were  masters  of  management, 
leadership,  improvisation,  execution  and 
cost  whittling  efficiency.  Perhaps  they  are; 
they  certainly  were  during  World  War  II. 
But  the  course  of  recent  events  in  our  econ- 
omy seems  to  indicate  that  they  are  no 
longer  the  unparalleled  water-walking  gen- 
iuses I  had  once  envisioned. 

One  has  only  to  review  and  analyze  our 
trade  deficit  and  the  efficiency,  productivity 
and  quality  control  of  the  Orientals  and 
.some  Europeans  to  learri  otherwise.  Or 
maybe  we  have  just  priced  our-i-ivcs  out  ol 
the  market.  In  any  event,  the  great  Ameri- 
can lead  in  productivity  and  inventiveness 
seems  to  be  falling  behind  other  nations  in 
some  areas  like  automobiles,  textiles,  elec- 
tronics and  nuclear  power. 

I  cannot  report  in  any  detail  the  way  IBM. 
AT&T  or  Union  Carbide  handle  their  enor- 
mously complex  and  far-flung  enterprises. 
Obviously,  they  must  be  fairly  efficient.  But 
I  can  report,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy, 
on  what  I  have  observed  during  the  five- 
plus  years  since  I  retired  from  active  duty. 
These  ol)servatlons  derive  from  close  asso- 
ciation with  one  firm  where  I  work,  from 
observations  of  other  firms,  from  reading 
reports  on  U.S.  productivity  and  on  limited 
research  Into  the  workings  of  other  relative- 
ly small  firms  and  businesses. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  points  I  am  atK>ut 
to  make  are  not  unique  to  small,  profession- 
ally oriented  firms  (lawyers,  doctors,  den- 
tists, CPAs).  Some  of  these  points  apply  to 
all  firms,  some  to  a  few  firms  and.  I  suppose, 
all  to  some  firms— whether  they  sell  services 
or  manufacture  goods: 

First  of  all,  many  firms  are  managed  by  a 
board  of  directors,  a  committee  in  itself, 
which  reports  to  partners,  another  commit- 
tee. And  the  board  often  turns  to  a  commit- 
tee for  solutions  to  various  continuing  man- 
agement matters.  Thus,  there  are  standing 
committees  for  profit-sharing  fund,  for 
public  relations,  hiring  of  professionals,  fi- 
nances, salaries,  for  ethics  and  conflicts  of 
interest.  And  to  hire  a  new  professional  (as- 
sociate) requires  the  approval  of  all  part- 
nen. 


In  addition,  when  something  unusual 
comes  up.  the  tward  of  directors  appoints  an 
ad  hoc  committee  to  look  into  such  things 
as  whether  or  not  the  firm  should  open  an 
office  in  another  city,  how  it  should  expand 
and  redecorate  the  office  buildings,  what  as- 
sociates it  should  bring  on  board. 

I  am  not  necessarily  knocking  committees 
as  such,  especially  if  they  are  used  to  study 
a  problem,  come  up  with  a  recommendation 
and  then  have  the  board  make  a  decision. 
But  that  does  not  always  happen  In  the  ci- 
vilian environment;  often  the  committee 
either  falls  to  make  a  report  because  It 
could  not  come  to  a  definite  conclusion,  or  it 
never  got  around  to  it,  or  the  board  does  not 
take  the  final  step  and  make  the  decision,  or 
the  directors  could  not  agree. 

That  does  not  happen  in  the  military: 
that  is  the  first  difference:  the  military  uses 
a  chain  of  command  and  some  civilian  firms 
use  a  committee  system. 

Second,  success  in  civilian  organizations  Is 
invariably  measured  by  the  bottom  line. 
And.  In  a  firm  of  professionals,  success  is 
measured  even  more  pointedly  by  compar- 
ing a  professional's  fee  income  to  his  cost  to 
the  firm  and  determining  his  profit  or  loss. 
This  is  an  important  number.  When  you 
think  about  that  for  a  moment,  it  gives  a 
military  man  some  pause. ' 

The  third  major  difference  is  the  lack  of  a 
prescribed  system  for  reporting  on  a  profes- 
sional member's  efficiency,  potential  and 
personality.  Thus,  inevitably,  a  member's 
success  is  measured,  for  the  most  part,  on 
his  financial  contribution  to  the  firm.  But 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  formal  ER  system, 
rumors,  idle  chatter  suid  assorted  insignifi- 
cant incidentals  have  a  way  of  becoming  im- 
bedded in  a  senior's  mind  about  one  of  the 
subordinates. 

Thus,  it  may  take  a  long  time  to  weed  out 
the  inefficient  or,  conversely,  based  on  snap 
judgments  and  one-shot  deficiencies,  it  may 
take  only  a  short  a  time  to  fire  a  good  man 
before  he  has  been  given  a  fair  chance  to 
prove  himself. 

Another  difference  centers  around  the 
fact  that  over  the  years  professional  firms 
usually  have  grown  slowly  from  a  couple  of 
founders  to  some  20,  30.  40  or  more  profes- 
sionals plus  an  expanded  staff.  Because  of 
this  slow  but  steady  growth,  each  profes- 
sional brought  on  board  considers  himself 
an  operational  unit  with  his  own  billing  pro- 
cedures, collection  techniques  and  method 
of  operating.  Initially,  there  usually  was 
only  a  shadowy  organization  with  very  lim- 
ited sectionalization,  absolutely  no  chain  of 
command,  and  little  but  sometimes  benevo- 
lent guidance  and  control  from  the  top. 

Typical  firms  of  this  sort  were  essentially 
X  numbers  of  professionals  each  with  his 
own  roUtop  desk  operating  within  his  own 
sphere  of  clients.  Professionals  of  this  sort 
and  managers  at  middle  levels  are  similar  in 
character  and  outlook  to  a  group  of  brand 
new  brigadier  generals— feisty,  intelligent, 
cocky,  ambitious  and  somewhat  undisci- 
plined. In  short,  many  of  these  expanded 
forms  had  no  organizational  frameworks. 

Difference  number  five  Is  a  lack  of  con- 
straint on  operational  procedures.  For  ex- 
ample, as  a  firm  produced  more  and  more 
dollars  and  the  bottom  line  showed  a  regu- 
lar profit,  the  board  would  add  higher  and 
higher  salaries  and  benefits  and  perks  to 
the  professionals  that  would  make  any  gen- 
eral or  admiral  in  today's  military  establish- 
ment green  with  envy. 

These  perks  include  leased  cars,  total  med- 
ical, dental  and  ocular  benefits  for  the  pro- 
fessionals and  their  families,  payment  of 


club  dues,  home  phone  bills,  newspaper  and 
magazine  subscriptions,  entertainment  ex- 
penses and  sundry  other  allowances. 

As  a  result,  when  times  get  hard.  It  Is  very 
difficult  to  cut  back.  The  philosophy  among 
the  young  partners  and  associates  of  many 
of  these  firms  Is  typical  of  today's  young 
professionals:  "We  want  it  all.  right  now. 
We're  not  willing  to  wait." 

So  they  lease  Corvettes,  Mercedes,  Lin- 
colns  and  Cadillacs.  And  the  champagne 
taste  carries  over  into  houses,  schools  for 
their  children  and  vacations.  Their  attitude 
is:  "Let  mother  pick  up  the  tab." 

In  sum,  such  organizations  on  close  exami- 
nation and  analysis  have  many  organiza- 
tional and  operational  deficiencies.  Among 
them  are  an  absence  of  a  clearly  defined  or- 
ganization, the  lack  of  a  proper  budget  and/ 
or  the  failure  to  be  guided  by  it,  the  nonex- 
istence of  a  chain  of  command  and  the  scar- 
city of  any  system  for  really  separating  the 
efficient  professionals  and  managers  from 
the  Ineffectual. 

Admittedly,  my  observations  focus  on  a 
small  group  of  professional  firms  and  busi- 
nesses, loosely  organized  Into  business  en- 
terprises. But  these  firms  do.  In  my  view, 
provide  a  microcosm  against  which  I  can 
compare  the  military  environment. 

In  all  fairness,  I  must,  however,  recognize 
these  facts: 

The  firm  with  which  I  am  associated  has 
been  successful  by  any  standard  of  measure- 
ment In  the  good  times  under  the  kindly 
leadership  of  its  founder;  In  the  recession  of 
the  past  couple  of  years,  however,  It  has  had 
to  tighten  severely  its  budgetary  belt,  get 
organized,  check  on  professional  productivi- 
ty, client  development  and  case  loads,  and 
institute  some  more  up-to-date  methods  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  its  billing,  book- 
keeping and  accounting  procedures. 

There  are  many  firms,  industries  and  com- 
panies throughout  the  United  States  that 
use  efficiency  or  merit  reports  of  one  sort  or 
another,  have  a  chain  of  command,  quality 
control,  discipline,  clear-cut  organizations, 
distinct  goals,  a  source  of  direction,  a  recog- 
nizable strategy,  motivated  employees  and 
sound  equipment  and  technology  investing 
policies  and  that  are  such  models  of  effi- 
ciency that  they  are  included  In  best-selling 
books  like  "In  Search  of  Excellence:  Lessons 
from  America's  Best  Run  Companies,"  by 
Thomas  J.  Peters  and  Robert  H.  Waterman 
Jr. 

The  goal  of  any  civilian  firm  is,  naturally, 
profit;  the  goal  of  any  military  organization 
Is  mission  accomplishment. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter:  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  military 
mind?  I  say  yes.  Is  it  advantageous  and  de- 
sirable? By  all  means.  And  I  add  in  the  same 
breath,  thank  God  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a 
military  mind.  A  military  mind  Is  formed 
through  custom,  training,  education  and  ob- 
servation. It  Is  developed  within  a  frame- 
work of  a  clear-cut,  closely  organized  struc- 
ture with  a  recognizable,  operating  chain  of 
command. 

One  Incident  of  the  operation  of  the  chain 
of  command  comes  to  mind.  When  I  was 
commanding  the  1st  Infantry  Division,  we 
flew  to  Europe  on  "Reforger  III"  from  Ft. 
Riley,  Kan.  For  some  obscure  reason,  when 
we  left  Riley,  I  had  the  troops  wearing  their 
helmet  camouflage  covers  with  the  desert 
colors  showing.  When  I  got  to  Germany,  the 
VII  Corps  commander  under  whom  we  were 
operating  rather  good-naturedly,  but  point- 
edly, suggested  that  In  the  green  forests  of 
Germany  It  might  be  more  appropriate  to 
have  the  green  side  of  the  camouflage 
covers  out. 


So,  at  my  command  and  staff  meeting 
that  night.  I  put  out  the  order  that  by  next 
morning's  0700  troop  formation.  I  wanted 
the  helmet  covers  turned  over  with  the 
green  side  out.  And  by  0700  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  mission  was  accomplished,  and 
some  17.000  "Big  Red  Oners"  were  in  the 
proper  uniform.  Such  a  chore  could  never 
have  been  accomplished  by  a  committee; 
they  might  still  be  debating  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  move. 

A  military  mind  Is  Uught  to  honor  sus- 
pense dates  and  deadlines  and  to  answer  all 
the  mail— In  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  A 
military  mind  learns  to  do  the  hard  Job 
first,  to  be  in  command,  to  assume  its  right- 
ful responsibilities,  to  avoid  shirking  Its 
duties,  \a  feel  responsibility  for  Its  unit  or 
staff  section. 

A  military  man  with  a  military  mind 
thrives  on  precedent,  unit  esprit,  camarade- 
rie. He  believes  that  his  mission  transcends 
In  importantance  any  civilian's,  that  he  Is 
trained  to  protect  the  country,  that  he  is 
the  insurance  without  which  we  cannot  sur- 
vive as  the  nation  we  have  come  to  be. 

The  military  mind  Is  trained  to  be  honest, 
to  honor  its  word  and  slgnlture.  to  believe  In 
Its  oath  of  office,  to  know  that  advancement 
is  based  on  efficiency,  not  family  back- 
ground, color  or  religion. 

The  military  mind  is  taught  to  be  on  duty 
24  hours  a  day.  It  is  also  taught  that  all  of 
these  attributes,  characteristics,  fundamen- 
tals have  their  greatest  application  in 
combat.  The  military  mind  is  not  lazy;  it 
does  not  put  off  until  next  week;  it  estab- 
lishes priorities  and  does  not  waffle  its 
ideals. 

Thus.  In  answer  to  my  original  questions: 
there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a  military  mind;  it 
may  be  rigid,  but  it  is  trained  for  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  success  in  combat  as  meas- 
ured by  mission  accomplishment  at  the  least 
cost  in  men  and  equipment.  And  if  that  is 
bad.  If  we  would  rather  have  our  wars  en- 
trusted to  civilians,  God  help  us. 

As  Sir  WUllam  Butler  once  said:  "The 
nation  that  will  insist  on  drawing  a  broad 
line  between  the  fighting  man  and  the 
thinking  man  is  likely  to  find  its  fighting 
done  by  fools  and  Its  thinking  done  by  cow- 
ards," 

After  I  finished  this  article,  I  sent  it, 
somewhat  Irmocently,  to  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  my  firm's  board  of  directors  for  his 
comments.  I  had  expected  that  he  might 
take  umbrage  at  what  I  had  written.  For 
one  thing,  I  recognized  that  comparing  the 
military  establishment  to  small  professional 
firms  was  perhaps  comparing  elephants  to 
mice.  The  comments  of  the  member  of  the 
board  to  whom  I  sent  the  article  were  so 
well  taken  that,  in  the  interest  of  objectivi- 
ty. I  asked  him  If  I  might  include  his  com- 
ments as  a  cotinterpoint  to  my  thesis.  He 
agreed  readily.  Here  are  his  comments- 
only  slightly  edited  to  eliminate  his  name, 
the  name  of  the  firm,  and  to  spell  out  a  ref- 
erence to  "an  island  paradise." 

Personal  and  Confidential 
Memo  to:  General  Flanagan 
From: 

Date:  3  October,  1983 

In  re:  Your  proposed  article  ""The  Military 
Mind" 
Dear  Fly:  I  have  retd  and  reread  your 
draft.  My  Initial  Inclination  was  to  provide 
comment  on  style,  organization  and  so 
forth,  but  I  realized  that  your  publisher  will 
accomplish  that  more  capably  than  I. 
Having  shirked  that  responsibility  (a  defect 
of  the  civilian  mind?).  1  will  style  myself  as 
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critic   and.   without   taking   umbrage,    will 
mount  a  defense. 

First  my  qualifications:  while  serving  only 
three  years  on  active  duty  in  the  military.  I 
rose  from  the  rank  UCUM  to  lieutenant 
(Jimlor  grade),  crossed  the  International 
Dateline     innumerable     times,     metamor- 

nfirv^pH  frnm  a  nrtliwnff  fn  A  ^hpllhftrk  on  one 


al  deficit,  and  organizing  this  firm  have 
proved  to  be  more  dlfficult-perhaps  impossi- 
ble—tasks. 

The  reason  lies  not  in  either  the  mind  of 
the  individual  military  officer  or  civilian, 
nor  even  their  collective  methodology. 
Rather,  it  is  a  derivative  of  a  broad  disparity 
tietween  Eoals  and  the  means  of  achieving 


eral  Staff  School."  And.  despite  the  legend- 
ary syntax— in  fact,  everyone  knew  what  he 
was  really  saying— '"his  confidential  writings 
display  geometric  precision  in  stating  the 
basic  considerations  shaping  a  problem,  de- 
ducing their  implications,  and  we.ghing  the 
costs  and  l)enefits  of  alternative  possible  re- 
sponses." 
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and  social  climate,  as  well  as  the  com- 
plex international  politics  between  all 
member  nations.  As  every  Member  of 
Congress  knows,  that's  no  easy  assign- 
ment. Equally  dedicated  is  their  school 
sponsor,  who  spends  many  hours 
coaching  and  advising  the  team. 


country:  and  a  pledge  to  establish 
democratic  institutions  in  Central 
America. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Bryan  and 
Adel,  as  well  as  Julio  Castro,  John  By- 
ington,  Kathy  Freeman,  Scott 
Groeshner,    Nina    Rasdota,    Michael 


ri^i-.  ^1 


acted  during  the  first  session;  possible 
later  requirements;  and  adjustments 
to  keep  mandatory  programs  at  the 
levels  assimied  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Compared    to    the    section    302(a) 
"crosswalk"  allocation  to  the  Appro- 
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critic    and.    without    taking    umbrage,    will 
mount  a  defense. 

First  my  qualifications:  while  serving  only 
three  years  on  active  duty  in  the  military.  I 
rose  from  the  rank  UCUM  to  lieutenant 
(junior  grade),  crossed  the  International 
Dateline  innumerable  times,  metamor- 
phosed from  a  poliwog  to  a  shellback  on  one 
fateful  day  at  the  Equator,  and  received  an 
early  release  to  return  to  graduate  school. 

Operationally.  I  served  with  distinction  as 
an  admiral's  aide,  eyeball  to  eyeball,  martini 
to  martini,  in  the  San  Diego  Naval  Station 
Officers'  Club,  and  can  take  credit  for  per- 
sonally slaughtering  not  less  than  32  (inno- 
cent?) civilians  at  Cap  Lay  by  virtue  of  my 
substantially  greater  firepower  in  June, 
1967.  I  wrote  efficiency  reports  for  senior 
operational  commanders  and,  in  more  than 
a  few  instances,  decided  which  would  make 
flag  rank. 

I  was  a  student  of  the  "military  mind." 
and  latxjred  under  its  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, contributed  to  its  inefficiency  and 
have  marveled  at  its  successes.  I  have  led 
men  in  combat  and  have  been  shot  at.  and 
in  a  high-tech  sense,  have  engaged  the 
enemy  hand  to  hand. 

In  general.  I  spent  30  years  In  the  military 
(spread  out  over  three),  and  a  millenium 
under  constant,  hostile  fire  in  this  godfor- 
saken island  paradise  (an  allusion  to  his  cur- 
rent island  abode).  I  will  thus  not  hesitate 
to  criticize  your  article.  Whether  it  be  con- 
structive or  not  is  for  you  to  decide. 

While  I  agree  with  its  basic  tenets,  em- 
pathize with  the  frustrations  you  have  in- 
curred at  your  current  "duty  station."  and 
.appreciate  the  efficiencies  extant  in  the 
military  experience.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  l)enefits  derive  from  the  military 
mind."  any  more  than  the  deficiencies 
accrue  from  some  civilian  psyche.  Military 
men  and  women  have  minds,  civilian  indi- 
viduals have  minds,  but  neither  biologically 
nor  functionally  does  the  Army  or  General 
Motors,  or  indeed  our  firm,  have  a  mind. 

Each  has  its  own  organization,  methodolo- 
gy, means,  motivation  and  general  trade- 
mark, but  no  animism  of  more  than  one  has 
a  mind.  Therefore,  if  you  are  speaking  of 
the  military  mind  as  the  collective  wisdom 
of  the  individuals— recruit  through  general 
officer— I  think  the  personification  misses 
its  mark.  While  the  collective  reaps  the  re- 
wards or  suffers  the  ignominy,  the  genesis 
of  all  thought  is  still  between  the  ears  of  in- 
dividuals. 

Wounded  metaphors  aside.  I  agree  com- 
pletely that  the  military  organizational 
system  is  far  more  efficient  than  most  civil 
ian  counterparts.  I  share  your  appreciation 
of  the  chain  of  command,  staff  specializa- 
tion, efficiency  reports,  punctuality,  regula- 
tory authority  and  well-shined  shoes.  How- 
ever, this  more  or  less  well-oiled  machinery 
is  derivative  of  the  military's  charter  rather 
than  the  specialized  brainpower  of  its  co- 
gnoscenti. The  strength  of  the  military  is 
based  upon  its  clearly  defined  ends,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  make  the  selection  of 
means  straightforward. 

Taking  the  high  ground  on  Mount  Surtba- 
chi  required  thousands  of  casualties  and  the 
utilization  of  tons  of  ammunition,  but  such 
a  goal  was  clear,  singular  and,  given  the  col- 
lective will  of  many,  attainable. 

Placing  a  man  on  the  moon  in  this  centu- 
ry, an  act  requiring  the  utmost  In  techno- 
logical skill  and  comr.iitment  of  time  and 
money,  was  accomplished  because  the  goal 
was  real,  concrete  and.  given  the  requisite 
commitment,  attainable.  Conversely,  democ- 
ratizing South  Vietnam,  reducing  the  feder 


al  deficit,  and  organizing  this  firm  have 
proved  to  be  more  difficult-perhaps  impossi- 
ble—tasks. 

The  reason  lies  not  in  either  the  mind  of 
the  individual  military  officer  or  civilian, 
nor  even  their  collective  methodology. 
Rather,  it  is  a  derivative  of  a  broad  disparity 
t>etween  goals  and  the  means  of  achieving 
same.  In  Vietnam,  what  we  really  wanted 
was  to  maintain  the  free  world's  hegemony, 
but  we  chose  not  to  admit  that.  For  decades 
politicians  have  been  elected  while  they 
railed  against  budget  deficits  and  an  ex- 
panding national  debt;  but  they  have  de- 
livered an  increasingly  expensive  potpourri 
of  social  benefits  and  military  expenditures. 

As  a  nation  we  have  sent  out  our  cat  to 
kill  mice  and  then  kicked  him  for  having 
left  a  dead  and  bloody  rat  on  the  front 
porch. 

You  are  quite  right  in  identifying  this 
firm  as  a  microcosm.  But  no  degree  of  reor- 
ganization, scheduling,  desk-clearing  or  shoe 
polishing  will  save  this  small  world.  Rather, 
we,  like  our  national  analog,  must  establish 
goals:  goals  which  are  real  and  attainable: 
goals  which  reflect  the  will  of  the  majority 
rather  than  a  consensus  serving  no  one: 
goals  which  are  worthy  of  our  best  efforts. 

The  military  does  not  earn  money— it 
spends  it.  Civilian  politicians  do  not  earn  for 
our  country  the  gross  national  product— 
they  reallocate  it.  To  some  degree  each  pro- 
fessional in  this  firm  is  both  producer  and 
consumer.  In  the  past  there  has  l>een  little 
correlation  between  what  one  produces  and 
what  one  consumes,  and  we  have  come  to  a 
point  where  neither  the  hegemony  of  the 
original  leadership  nor  the  unbridled  crav- 
ings of  the  masses  can  be  served. 

Our  goals  are  as  grand  as  our  next  pay- 
check, as  admirable  as  a  silver  Corvette  and 
as  worthwhile  as  a  seat  on  the  Town  Coun- 
cil. Nationally  and  locally,  civilian  and  sol- 
dier. "Qu  lis  mangent  de  la  brioche. "  (Liter- 
ally, "Let  them  eat  sweet  rolls  "  Allegedly, 
this  is  the  correct  version  of  Marie  Antoin- 
ette's famous  and  off-repeated  line:  it  was 
not,  "Let  them  eat  cake.") 

These  end  the  director's  comments.  My  re- 
buttal to  his  rebuttal  is  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  military  has  clearly  de- 
fined goals  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  that  is  what  makes  the  military  effi- 
cient or.  for  that  matter,  any  civilian  firm 
efficient.  I  go  back  to  the  basic  features  of  a 
military  organization  to  explain  its  efficien- 
cy, and  to  explain  the  development  of  the 
"military  mind." 

And.  I  daresay,  that  any  of  the  40  or  so 
best  run  firms  in  the  United  States  case 
studied  by  Messrs.  Peters  and  Waterman 
also  uses  many  of  the  military's  operational 
devices  and  methods  to  achieve  its  successes. 

Two  closing  arguments: 

First,  in  the  14  October.  1983.  issue  of  Na- 
tional Review,  Jeffrey  Hart  comments  on  a 
book  entitled  The  Hidden  Hand  Presidency: 
Elsenhower  as  Leader,  by  Fred  I.  Green- 
stein.  Mr.  Hart  says  that  first  of  all  Gen.  Ei- 
senhower was  a  great  President,  and  he 
rates  him  among  the  top  two— right  after 
George  Washington.  Mr.  Greenstein  says 
that  today  historians  would  rate  President 
Elsenhower  "in  the  top  ten,  if  not  the  top 
five  of  all  of  our  Presidents."  Mr.  Green- 
stein's  book  then  examines  President  Elsen- 
hower's management  of  the  Presidency. 

Jeffrey  Hart  says  that  President  Elsen 
hower  "was  formidably  intelligent."  We  are 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  Gen.  Eisenhower 

"rose  to  service-wide  visibility  t)ecause  he 
graduated  first  in  a  class  of  275  officers  in 
1926  In  the  Army's  elite  Command  and  Gen- 


eral Staff  School."  And.  despite  the  legend- 
ary syntax— in  fact,  everyone  knew  what  he 
was  really  saying— ""his  confidential  writings 
display  geometric  precision  in  stating  the 
basic  considerations  shaping  a  problem,  de- 
ducing their  implications,  and  weighing  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  alternative  possible  re- 
sponses." 

Gen.  Eisenhower  was  astonished,  for  ex- 
ample, when,  in  the  wake  of  Tet.  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  halted  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  without  any  quid  pro  quo 
from  the  other  side,  and  President  Eisen- 
hower's written  analysis  of  that  mistake 
"allows  us  to  view  policymaking  through  his 
clear— often  icily  clear— mental  lens." 

Second,  in  the  31  October.  1983.  issue  of 
Fortune  magazine,  there  appears  an  article 
about  William  Marriott  Jr..  the  entrepre- 
neur who  is  vastly  expanding  the  Marriott 
chain  to  include  the  building  of  a  $350  mil- 
lion Marriott  Marquis  Hotel  in  New  York's 
Times  Square.  The  article  says  that  "the 
(Marriott)  Co.  became  one  of  the  industry's 
most  efficient  by  applying  a  tightly  central- 
ized system  of  policies,  procedures  and  con- 
trols to  the  slightest  operational  detail.  .  .  . 
The  more  the  system  works  like  the  Army, 
the  better." 

As  they  say  in  the  law  courts.  "'I  rest  my 
case."' 


MODEL  OAS  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
before  the  holiday  recess.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  students 
from  Father  Lopez  High  School  in 
Daytona  Beach.  Fla.  The  students 
were  in  Washington  to  participate  in 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
Second  Annual  Model  OAS  General 
Assembly  for  High  Schools. 

The  Model  OAS  General  Assembly 
is  the  only  simulated  proceeding  of  a 
regional  intemation  institution  to  take 
place  at  the  headquarters  of  the  orga- 
nization itself.  Participation  in  the 
Model  Assembly  is.  in  the  words  of  our 
Ambassador  to  the  OAS,  "a  unique  op- 
portunity for  young  people  to  learn 
through  realistic  session  at  OAS  head- 
quarters how  the  organization  func- 
tions. " 

Students  participating  in  the  Model 
Assembly  come  away  with  an  apprecia- 
tion for  the  institutional  framework  in 
which  member  nations  attempt  to 
settle  their  differences.  In  this  age  of 
increasing  international  tension  and 
increased  resorting  to  arms  instead  of 
the  negotiating  table,  what  could  be 
more  important  than  promoting  diplo- 
macy and  communication,  rather  than 
isolationism  and  arms  buildup? 

Participating  in  the  Model  Assembly 
is  an  honor,  and  no  easy  task.  Each 
school  wishing  to  send  a  delegation  to 
the  Model  Assembly  selects  as  its  rep- 
resentatives students  with  outstanding 
academic  and  debate  skills.  Each  team 
is  assigned  an  OAS  member  nation 
whose  role  they  will  assume  in  Wash- 
ington. Many  months  prior  to  the 
actual  competition,  the  selected  stu- 
dents must  learn  the  details  of  the 
adopted   nation's   political,   economic. 


and  social  climate,  as  well  as  the  com- 
plex international  politics  between  all 
member  nations.  As  every  Member  of 
Congress  knows,  that's  no  easy  assign- 
ment. Equally  dedicated  is  their  school 
sponsor,  who  spends  many  hours 
coaching  and  advising  the  team. 

Mr.  President,  every  Senator  who 
represents  young  constituents  partici- 
pating in  the  Model  Assembly  should 
be  proud  of  such  students.  Participat- 
ing in  the  Assembly  is  the  mark  of 
future  voters  concerned  about  issues 
vital  to  this  Nation  and  its  southern 
neighbors.  I  am  especially  proud  of 
the  students  from  Father  Lopez  High 
School.  Not  only  did  they  travel 
almost  1,000  miles  to  represent  their 
school,  they  also  captured  the  national 
debating  championship.  In  addition  to 
the  team  debating  championship, 
Bryan  Sperber,  the  team  leader,  and 
Adel  Aslani-Far,  received  two  of  the 
five  individual  awards  for  debate. 

The  students  assumed  the  role  of 
Honduras,  and  negotiated  with  the 
student  delegation  representing  Nica- 
ragua, persuading  it  to  accept  a  four- 
point  peace  plan.  Their  peace  plan 
called  for  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops  and  military  advisers  from  Cen- 
tral America,  with  that  action  subject 
to  international  verification;  a  pledge 
not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  nations  in  the  region;  a  reduc- 
tion of  arms  in  each  Central  American 


country;  and  a  pledge  to  establish 
democratic  institutions  in  Central 
America. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Bryan  and 
Adel,  as  well  as  Julio  Castro,  John  By- 
ington,  Kathy  Freeman,  Scott 
Groeshner,  Nina  Rasdota,  Michael 
Reedich,  Michael  Sicard,  Daniel 
Sprague,  and  William  Wang.  Special 
recognition  goes  to  Rev.  John  Hurley, 
who  coached  the  students  in  Florida, 
and  accompanied  them  to  Washing- 
ton. All  of  them  have  my  heartiest 
congratulations.* 


APPROPRIATIONS  STATUS 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  it  would  be  useful  as  we  return 
from  recess  to  bring  up  to  date  the 
tables  on  fiscal  year  1984  appropria- 
tion auctions  that  I  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  over  the  past  several  months.  I 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  two 
summary  tables  showing  Appropria- 
tions Committee  spending  and  credit 
activities  through  the  end  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  98th  Congress. 

The  first  summary  table  shows 
spending  actions;  that  is,  outlays  from 
prior-year  budget  authority  and  other 
actions  completed  In  prior  years;  the 
regular  appropriation  bills,  the  fur- 
ther continuing  resolution,  and  the 
omnibus  supplemental  which  were  en- 


acted during  the  first  session;  possible 
later  requirements;  and  adjustments 
to  keep  mandatory  programs  at  the 
levels  assimied  In  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Compared  to  the  section  302(a) 
"crosswalk"  allocation  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  under  the  fiscal 
year  1984  budget  resolution,  adjusted 
for  the  release  of  reserve  fund  Items, 
at  this  point  the  committee  is  under 
its  crosswalk  allocation  by  $9.6  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  right  on  its 
crosswalk  allocation  in  outlays. 

The  second  siunmary  table  shows 
credit  actions  that  were  contained  in 
the  regular  appropriation  bills,  the 
further  continuing  resolution,  and  the 
omnibus  supplemental  which  were  en- 
acted during  the  first  session,  and  pos- 
sible later  requirements.  At  this  point 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  ap- 
proved $0.8  billion  less  in  new  direct 
loan  obligations  and  $1.4  billion  less  in 
new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments than  the  budget  resolution  as- 
sumed. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Hatfield,  for  the  com- 
mittee's efforts  last  year.  The  commit- 
tee has  adhered  to  the  congressional 
budget  plan  and  that  Is  Indeed  good 
news. 

The  tables  follow: 
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There  are  other  pending  amend- 
ments to  be  considered  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Does  my  good  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia have  any  other  matter  to  take  up 
this  evening? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 


Marlin  W.  Remick,  of  Virginia. 

Christopher  W.  S.  Ross,  of  California. 

The  following-named  career  members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  for  promotion  Into  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service  to  the  class  indicated: 

Career  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 


Roderick  Praser  MacDonald,  of  Virginia. 
Mark  S.  Matthews,  of  Florida. 
William  A.  Meeks,  of  Virginia. 
Ronald  Lemoin  Nicholson,  of  Virginia. 
Carol  A.  Peasley,  of  California. 
Richard  J.  Peters,  of  California. 
John  Daniel  Pielemeier.  of  Indiana. 
Robert  S.  Queener,  of  Maryland. 
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FLORIDA  RECIPIENTS  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  PARMER  DEGREE 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
submit  the  following  list  of  recipients 
from  Plorida  of  the  American  Parmer 
Degree  of  the  Puture  Parmers  of 
America.  This  degree  is  particularly 
significant  because  it  is  the  highest 
honor  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  an 
FFA  member. 

Por  years.  PPA  has  l)een  helping 
young  men  and  women  improve  their 
leadership  capabilities  and  prepare 
them  for  careers  in  agriculture  and  re- 
lated fields.  PPA  boasts  many  distin- 
guished alumni  including  Congress- 
men Don  Puqda  and  Bill  Nelson  of 
the  Plorida  congressional  delegation. 

In  the  years  to  come,  agriculture  will 
continue  to  play  an  extremely  impor- 
tant role  in  the  economic  life  of  our 
country.  We  will  continue  to  look 
toward  PPA  to  provide  the  leadership 
in  this  critical  area  and  to  help  train 
managers  and  producers  who  will 
insure  our  agricultural  system  remains 
the  most  productive  and  efficient  in 
the  world.  The  young  men  and  women 
listed  below  are  such  future  leaders 
and  producers  and  I  want  to  congratu- 
late them  all  on  this  honor. 

The  list  follows: 

1983  Amzxicar  Farmer  List— State  or 
Florida 

Brian  Banks.  MyaUca  Star  Route.  Parrish 
33564  (Manatee  High  CH)  (Manatee  High 
HS). 

Judy  Beauchamp.  Box  231.  Bronson  32621 
(Bronson  CH)  (Bronson  HS). 

Samuel  Bertha.  II.  Rt.  1.  Box  119.  Bunnell 
32010  (Bunnell  CH)  (Flagler-Palm  Coast 
HS). 

Murray  Bertlne.  Rt.  6.  Box  220.  Dunnellon 
32630  (Crystal  River  CH)  (Crystal  River 
HS). 

Edward  Biss.  Jr..  Box  794.  Trenton  32693 
(Trenton  CH)  (Trenton  HS). 

Glenda  Brown.  5201  Sawyer  Road.  Sara- 
sota 33583  (Sarasota  Vo-Ag  CH)  (Riverview 
HS). 

Kenneth  Crews.  Rt.  1.  Box  686.  Sanderson 
32087  (Baker  County  CH)  (Baker  County 
HS). 

Charles  Ouggar.  202  Hall  Street.  Mar- 
ianna  32446  (Marianna  CH)  (Marianna  HS). 


Deborah  Goodwin.  Box  602.  Lake  Pana- 
soffkee  33538  (South  Sumter  CH)  (South 
Sumter  HS). 

Judy  Kahelin.  Rt.  4.  Box  159.  Dover  33527 
(Plant  City  Senior  CH)  (Plant  City  Senior 
HS). 

James  Knight  III.  815  S.E.  9th  Ct..  Okee- 
chobee 33472  (Okeechobee  Brahman  CH) 
(Okeechobee  HS). 

Patrick  Martin.  1001  South  Tenth  St.. 
Haines  City  33844  (Haines  City  CH)  (Haines 
City  Senior  High  HS). 

J.  Michael  McGinnis.  3347  Kingswood  Dr.. 
Sarasota  33582  (Sarasota  Vo-Ag  CH)  (River- 
view  HS). 

Daniel  Olson.  Rt.  1.  Box  203.  Clermont 
32711  (Groveland  Senior  CH)  (Groveland 
HS). 

Terry  Porter.  Rt.  4.  Box  2195.  Plant  City 
33566  (Plant  City  Senior  CH)  (Plant  City 
Senior  HS). 

Jimmie  Rogers.  4519  Grenoble  Drive.  Or- 
lando 32807  (Orlando-Colonial  CH)  (Coloni- 
al HS). 

Herman  Sanchez.  Jr..  Box  1296.  Cross  City 
32628  (Trenton  CH)  (Trenton  HS). 

William  Shaw.  Rt.  2,  Box  170.  Mayo  32066 
(Lafayette  Senior  CH)  (Lafayette  HS). 

O.  Scott  Stoutamire.  Rt.  1,  Box  70A.  Hos- 
ford  32334  (Liberty  County  CH)  (Liberty 
County  HS). 

Jed  Weeks.  Rt.  2.  Box  202-C.  Wauchula 
33873  (Hardee  Senior  CH)  (Hardee  HS). 

Earl  Ziebarth  III.  Rt.  2.  Box  85,  Pierson 
32080  (Plerscn-Taylor  Senior  CH)  (T. 
Dewitt  Taylor  Jr.-Sr.  HS). 

Total  Participants  this  SUte— 31.« 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  not  further  morning  business, 
I  would  ask  that  morning  business  be 
closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ORDERS  POR  TOMORROW 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  8:30  A.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  POR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
MITCHELL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
time  for  the  leaders  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  there  be  a  special  order  for 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitch- 
ell) for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  BYRD 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
time  allocated  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  for  a  special 
order,  there  be  a  special  order  for  my 
good  friend  from  West  Virginia,  the 
distinguished  Democratic  leader  (Mr. 
Byrd),  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  for  the  information  of  Senators 
that  tomorrow  we  will  convene  at  9:30 
a.m.  After  the  time  of  the  two  leaders, 
there  will  be  special  orders  for  Senator 
Mitchell  and  Senator  Byrd. 

It  will  be  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship and  the  manager  of  the  bill  that 
we  would  be  back  on  the  bill— it  is  the 
pending  business— at  approximately  10 
a.m.  tomorrow,  or  slightly  before  that. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  in  all 
probability  there  will  be  no  votes 
before  11  a.m.,  but  that  order  has  not 
been  entered.  There  is  just  the  indica- 
tion that,  that  will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  anticipate  votes 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
however,  and  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  of  that.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  the  manag- 
er of  the  bill,  wished  to  proceed  this 
evening  but  was  asked,  because  of  the 
weather  and  other  circumstances,  not 
to  proceed  this  evening. 


There  are  other  pending  amend- 
ments to  be  considered  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Does  my  good  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia have  any  other  matter  to  take  up 
this  evening? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader.  I  have  nothing. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M.  TOMOR- 
ROW. TUESDAY,  JANUARY  31, 
1984 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  5:08  p.m.,  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  January  31,  1984,  at 
9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  January  30,  1984: 
The  Judiciary 
James  Harvie  Wilkinson  III.  of  Virginia, 
to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  fourth  cir- 
cuit, vice  John  D.  Butzner.  Jr..  retired. 

Pauline  Newman,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  Federal  circuit 
vice  Philip  Nichols.  Jr..  retired. 

John  R.  Hargrove,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Maryland, 
vice  Shirley  B.  Jones,  resigned. 

Bruce  D.  Beaudin,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  associate  judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
a  term  of  15  years,  vice  John  D.  Pauntleroy, 
retired. 

Department  of  Justice 
Robert  C.  Bonner,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  central  district  of  Califor- 
nia for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Stephen  S. 
Trott.  resigned. 

Federal  Council  on  the  Aging 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging  for 
the  terms  indicated: 
Por  a  term  expiring  June  5,  1985: 
Ingrid  Azvedo.  of  California,  vice  Charles 
J.  Fahey.  term  expired. 
For  terms  expiring  June  5,  1986: 
Nelda  Ann  Lambert  Barton,  of  Kentucky 
( reappointment ). 

Edna  Bogosian.  of  Massachusetts  (reap- 
pointment). 

James  N.  Broder,  of  Maine  (reappoint- 
ment). 

Tony  Guglielmo,  of  Connecticut  (reap- 
pointment). 

Frances  Lament,  of  South  Dakota  (reap- 
pointment). 

Foreign  Service 
The  following-named  career  members  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  for  promotion  in  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service  to  the  class  indicat- 
ed: 

Career  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
class  of  Minister-Counselor: 
Eugene  J.  Friedman,  of  Ohio. 
Leonard  L.  Lefkow.  of  Washington. 
Lynn  H.  Noah,  of  Pennsylvania. 


Marlin  W.  Remick.  of  Virginia. 
Christopher  W.  S.  Ross,  of  California. 
The  following-named  career  members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  for  promotion  into  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service  to  the  class  indicated: 

Career  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
class  of  Counselor: 

Jeffrey  Robert  Biggs,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Philip  C.  Brown,  of  Maryland. 
Alan  L.  Gilbert,  of  Ohio. 
John  Philip  Harrod.  of  New  Hampshire. 
Leon  Lederer  II.  of  Virginia. 
Donald  E.  Mathes,  of  Missouri. 
Marilyn  McAfee,  of  Florida. 
John  M.  Reid.  of  Virginia. 
Elton  Stepherson.  Jr.,  of  California. 
Michael  Mamoru  Yaki.  of  California. 

Senior  Foreign  Service 
The  following-named  career  members  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Senior  Foreign  Service  to  the 
classes  indicated: 

Career  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
class  of  Career  Minister: 
Philip  Bimbaum.  of  Maryland. 
Irvin  D.  Coker,  of  Maryland. 
Donor  M.  Lion,  of  Virginia. 
Leonard  Yaeger.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Career  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
class  of  Minister-Counselor: 
Dennis  P.  Barrett,  of  Washington. 
Martin  Victor  Dagata.  of  Maryland. 
Robert  Halligan.  of  Virginia. 
Harlan  Haines  Hobgood.  of  Virginia. 
Mary  C.  Kilgour,  of  Virginia. 
EJmerson  Melaven.  of  Vermont. 
Richard  Charles  Meyer,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Arthur  Mudge.  of  New  Hampshire. 
James  A.  Norris.  of  California. 
Lois  C.  Richards,  of  Washington. 
John  A.  Sanbrailo.  of  California. 
The  following-named  career  members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  for  promotion  into 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  to  the  class  indi- 
cated, and  also  for  the  other  appointments 
indicated  herewith: 

Career  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
class  of  Minister-Counselor,  and  Consular 
Officers  and  Secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
William  Anthony  Sigler.  of  Virginia. 
Gerald  H.  Zarr.  of  Maine. 
Career  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
class  of  Counselor,  and  Consular  Officers 
and  Secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America; 
John  S.  Balis,  of  Virginia. 
Janet  C.  Ballantyne.  of  California. 
John  Stuart  Blackton.  of  California. 
Terrence  J.  Brown,  of  Virginia. 
George  Camer,  of  California. 
Richard  A.  Cobb,  of  Florida. 
Harold  S.  Daveler.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Garber  A.  Davidson,  Jr..  of  Maryland. 
James  Patrick  Donnelly,  of  Florida. 
B.  Loc  Eckersley.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Stanley  D.  Handleman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Lawrence  R.  Hausman.  of  California. 
Pamela  B.  Hussey,  of  California. 
Michael  Richard  Jordan,  of  Virginia. 
James  Dellar  Kraus.  of  Virginia. 
Owen  J.  Lustig.  of  Indiana. 


Roderick  Fraser  MacDonald.  of  Virginia. 
Mark  S.  Matthews,  of  Florida. 
William  A.  Meeks.  of  Virginia. 
Ronald  Lemoin  Nicholson,  of  Virginia. 
Carol  A.  Peasley.  of  California. 
Richard  J.  Peters,  of  California. 
John  Daniel  Pielemeier.  of  Indiana. 
Robert  S.  Queener.  of  Maryland. 
John  Edward  Roberts,  of  Colorado. 
Steven  William  Binding,  of  New  Jersey. 
Jesse  L.  Snyder,  of  California. 
Thomas  W.  Stukel.  of  Virginia. 
Charles  E.  Vann.  of  Florida. 
Ronald  Allen  Witherell.  of  Connecticut. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general  under  the  provisions  of  section  624. 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

Col.    Jimmie   V.    Adams.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Joseph  W.  Ashy.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Loring  R.  Astorino.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Robert    H.    Baxter,    XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Malcolm    F.    Bolton.    Jr..    458-56- 
4210FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Charles    G.    Boyd.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Stuart  R.  Boyd.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Edward  R.  Bracken.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Denis  M.  Brown.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.    George    L.    Butler.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Harold  N.  Campbell.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  E.  Carr.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.    David    M.    Cornell,    554-48-68 15FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Hugh    L    Cox    III.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Richard    L.    Craft.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Philip  M.  Drew.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.    David    B.    Englund,    XXX-XX-XXXXPR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Larry    D.    Fortner.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    James   E.    Freytag.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Richard    B.    Goetze,    Jr..    041-28- 
7295FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Frank    S.    Goodell.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  E.  Heame.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    William    L.    Hiner,    XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Frank  B.  Horton  III.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    John    E.    Jaquish.    1 48-28-4 119FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Frank  J.  Kelly.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.   Robert   H.   Ludwig.   XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Joel    M.    McKean.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.     Raymond     V.     McMillan.     240-42- 
2893FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Eric  B.  Nelson.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.    Keithe    E.    Nelson,    XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force.  Judge  Advocate. 

Col.  Donald  A.  Rigg.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 
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Col.  Martin  J.  Ryan.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXXPR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  P.  Schoeppner.  Jr..  196-30- 
5760FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  Serur.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Garryl  C.  Sipple.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Donald  O.  Smith.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Donald  Snyder.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 


Col.  Dale  C.  Talwr.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Earl  S.  Van  Inwegen.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Henry  Viccellio.  Jr..  451 -66-92 17FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  A.  Vickery.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Frank  E.  Willis.  334-30-674 IFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  P.  Winters.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 


Col.  Mark  J.  Worrick.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  F.  Dunn,  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1310,  U.S.  Navy. 


January  JO,  1984 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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AMERICAN  AFFINITY  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  30.  1984 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  felt 
an  affinity  for  the  people  of  Central 
America  ever  since  independence  from 
our  European  motherlands  made  us 
conscious  of  each  other.  At  times  eco- 
nomic competition  has  set  us  at  odds. 
At  other  times  political  controversy 
has  created  differences  between  gov- 
ernments. But  at  no  time  have  the 
people  lost  interest  in  each  other  or 
sensitivity  for  each  other's  achieve- 
ments and  concerns. 

Nowhere  have  I  seen  that  better  il- 
lustrated than  in  an  article  written  by 
Woody  Holton  describing  his  experi- 
ences with  a  church-sponsored  group 
working  in  Nicaragua.  It  is  a  story  of 
people-to-people  exchange  without  the 
static  of  ideology.  It  is  a  useful  addi- 
tion to  our  information  about  the 
emotional  climate  in  Nicaragua.  It 
confirms  the  recommendations  of  the 
Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central 
America  which  call  for  increased 
dialog,  expanded  communication,  and 
social  and  economic  assistance  as  es- 
sential to  improvement  of  both  condi- 
tions there  and  our  relationship  with 
that  vital  region. 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Popular  Participation  in  the  New 

Nicaragua 

(By  Woody  Holton) 

The  teenagers  in  Masaya  call  him  Cam- 
pana— the  Bell— becau.se  he  talks  so  much. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Sandinista  militia, 
and  he  was  showing  me  how  to  daub  tar 
over  the  nails  that  hold  the  roof  down.  Two 
old  ladies  brought  another  roof  section  on 
their  heads.  Teenagers  were  painting  a 
nearby  house. 

Jeff  Boyer.  the  anthropologist  who  had 
helped  bring  eleven  other  North  Carolina 
students  and  me  to  Nicaragua  for  a  work- 
study  program,  arrived  to  check  on  the 
Masaya  contingent.  Joking  around.  Jeff 
called  one  of  th?  old  workers  in  the  con- 
struction cooperative  the  jefe.  the  boss. 

•No."  said  the  old  man.  shaking  his  index 
finger  in  the  Nicaraguan  gesture  equivalent 
to  our  shake  of  the  head,  ■We're  all  equals 
here.  " 

The  land  where  we  worked  used  to  belong 
to  a  rancher  friend  of  Nicaraguan  dictator 
Anastasio  Somona.  After  the  1979  revolu- 
tion, the  ranch  became  Patima.  a  neighbor- 
hood named  for  the  religious  holiday  on 
which  120  poor  families  received  title  to  it. 


At  first  the  new  residents  put  shacks  togeth- 
er out  of  wood  scraps.  The  30  families  I 
worked,  with  were  building  new  homes  for 
themselves  using  materials  provided  at  cost 
by  the  government. 

On  a  visit  to  Managua.  I  met  a  U.S.  jour- 
nalist at  the  Hotel  Intercontinental  and  told 
him  how  exciting  it  was  to  see  teenagers  and 
old  women  working  hard  together.  'Why 
don't  you  come  down  and  see  a  little  Nicara- 
guan barnraising?"  I  suggested. 

■Listen,  kid. "  said  the  reporter,  who,  like 
me,  is  in  his  mid-twenties.  "When  you've  got 
Reagan's  warships  15  miles  off  the  coast, 
you  don't  follow  old  ladies  around." 

But  I  did: 

One  Saturday  while  I  was  in  Masaya, 
AMLAE.  the  huge  women's  group,  organized 
a  day  of  dog  vaccination  at  a  general  store 
near  the  house  where  I  lived.  Two  of  the 
dogs  were  named  Reagan,  and  there  was  a 
Thatcher  and  a  Kirkpatrick. 

AMLAE  women  get  most  of  the  credit  for 
the  revolution's  health  successes  like  cut- 
ting the  infant  mortality  rate  in  half,  elimi- 
nating polio  and  setting  up  a  nationwide 
program  of  preventive  medicine.  The  World 
Health  Organization  uses  Nicaragua  as  a 
model  for  Latin  American  health  care. 

Using  a  handful  of  shovels,  volunteers 
from  Comejen— the  name  of  the  little  rural 
community  means  'white  ant"— are  digging 
a  deep  trench  for  the  pipeline  that  will 
bring  them  water.  Through  CEPAD,  the 
Protestant  Development  Aid  Committee, 
churches  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  supply  the  pipe  and  shovels. 

Currently  Comejen  residents  must  buy 
water  off  of  oxcarts.  It's  expensive  and  un- 
healthy. 

Families  do  not  have  to  help  with  the  Co- 
mejen pipeline  in  order  to  receive  water 
from  it.  But  as  the  afternoon  sun  beats 
down  on  them,  the  volunteers  continue 
chipping  away  at  the  crusty  roadside— with- 
out any  help  from  machines. 

Catarina.  whose  husband  directs  the  pipe- 
laying  cooperative,  told  me  she  hopes  future 
projects  will  bring  Comejen  a  school  and  a 
health  center.  Currently  her  children  make 
a  four-hour  roundtrip  to  school  every  day. 
and  the  nearest  doctors  and  pharmacies  are 
just  as  far  away. 

Young  volunteers  from  Holland  recently 
built  three  schools  for  communities  near 
Comejen.  Western  and  Eastern  Europe  are 
both  courting  the  Sandinistas,  and  Nicara- 
guans  accept  volunteers  and  aid  from  both 
suitors. 

Every  Saturday,  a  CEPAD  technician 
comes  out  to  Pacaya.  a  little  community 
with  a  breathtaking  view  of  a  volcanic  lake, 
to  teach  the  men  to  vaccinate  chickens. 
Travelling  inoculators  used  to  command  ex- 
tortionate fees.  But  these  students  will  only 
charge  their  neighbors  a  few  pennies  for 
each  chicken. 

Lester,  who  is  now  18.  brags  about  the  poi- 
sonous snake  bite  he  got  in  1980  while 
teaching  literacy  in  the  countryside.  A  hun- 
dred thousand  youngsters,  most  from  the 
cities  and  many  from  Nicaragua's  narrow 
upper  class,  participated  in  the  literacy  cru- 
sade. In  four  months,  they  reduced  illiter- 
acy from  51  percent  to  12  percent. 


Now.  like  all  segments  of  Nicaraguan  soci- 
ety, the  kids  are  politically  organized.  I  sang 
revolutionary  hymns  with  members  of  the 
Sandinista  Youth  during  a  seven-hour 
boxcar  ride. 

Teenagers  probably  support  the  revolu- 
tion more  than  any  other  age  group.  A 
number  of  them  fought  against  Somoza's 
National  Guard,  and  many  volunteer  as 
teachers. 

The  revolution  abolished  audiences. 
Shouting  and  singing,  everyone  participates 
in  meetings,  funeral  processions  for  war  vic- 
tims, and  political  rallies.  In  a  typical  cheer, 
one  person  shouts.  'Beyond  the  Border." 
and  the  others  respond.  "They  Wont  Pass.  " 
Occasionally  the  group  messes  up  its  timing, 
and  everyone  laughs. 

During  some  services,  each  participant 
who  has  lost  someone  in  the  fighting  shouts 
his  or  her  name.  After  each  name,  everyone 
else  shouts  Presentel- "I  am  present  to  wit- 
ness it."  Sometimes  these  sessions  go  on  a 
long  time.  Nicaraguans  estimate  that  the 
Somoza  family  killed  300.000  of  them  during 
its  fifty-year  reign. 

One  song  I  taped  recounts  the  history  of 
U.S.  intervention  in  Nicaragua.  It  starts  off 
with  William  Walker,  who  made  himself 
president  in  the  1850s  and  re-instituted  slav- 
ery. The  Marine  occupation  is  recalled, 
along  with  U.S.  military  support  for 
Somoza.  'Here  is  my  hand  holding  a  gun," 
the  chorus  concludes,  'In  order  to  give  [ag- 
gressors] the  empty  cartridge.  " 

Another  song  salutes  Monimbo,  the 
Masaya  neighborhood  that  made  its  own  re- 
volucionita  against  Somoza.  One  night, 
using  some  of  the  paving-stones  Somoza's 
company  had  sold  to  his  government  at  an 
enormous  profit,  the  residents  got  together 
and  erected  barricades  all  around  their 
neighborhood.  National  Guardsmen  bombed 
Monimbo.  but  they  never  re-entered  it. 
"You  will  [always]  live.  Monimbo."  the  song 
declares. 

Many  Nicaraguan  artisans  worked  collec- 
tively even  before  the  revolution.  The  San- 
dinistas have  organized  factory,  clerical, 
rural  and  other  workers.  Near  Masaya  my 
group  visited  a  cooperative  that  runs  a  huge 
cotton  farm  once  owned  by  a  Somocista— a 
friend  of  Somoza.  The  members  of  the  coop- 
erative told  us  they  elect  their  own  leaders 
and  make  their  own  decisions.  (Despite  the 
confiscation  of  Somocista  property  and 
fallow  land,  Nicaragua  has  a  higher  percent- 
age of  private  enterprise  than  Mexico. 
Brazil  and  Venezuela.) 

The  community  spirit  I  saw  in  Nicaragua 
reminded  me  of  a  Mississippi  delta  town 
bracing  for  a  flood.  But  far  from  battling 
some  imminent  danger.  Nicaraguans  are 
taking  control  of  their  lives  and  trying  to 
make  them  better.  I  met  many  vocal  critics 
of  the  Sandinistas,  but  no  one  who  seeks  the 
return  of  Somoza's  National  Guard.  In  Nica- 
ragua, the  Guardsmen  are  synonymous  with 
the  contras  who  this  year  received  millions 
of  dollars  from  the  CIA.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  Nicaraguans  not  only  support 
the  revolution  but  take  an  enthusiastic  part 
in  at  least  one  of  its  self-help  programs. 
When  I  asked.   'What  do  you  think  of  the 
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Sandinistas''""   the   most   common   response 
was.    I  am  a  Sandinista.  " 

What  most  struck  me  about  this  country 
that  President  Reagan  latH-ls  Communist  is 
the  degree  of  popular  participation  in  deci- 
sion-makinK.  Every  year,  each  neighborhood 
el«^ts  a  five-member  Sandinista  Defense 
Committee  (SDC)  to  oversee  the  distribu- 
tion of  rationed  items,  guard  local  buildings 
agamsi  contra  .sabotage  and  perform  other 
government  functions.  Most  people  whom  I 
asked  about  Nicaragua's  prospects  for  t>e- 
coming  democratic  said.  'We  already  have 
democracy.""  They  pointed  to  the  SDCs  as 
proof. 

Having  attended  a  lot  of  political  meetings 
in  the  United  States.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
over  half  the  participants  in  SDC  zonal 
meetings  speak  up  at  least  once.  Women 
comprise  about  three-fourths  of  Masaya's 
SDC  membership.  Many  of  these  women  are 
the  mothers  of  war  victims.  They  have  in- 
vested a  lot  in  the  revolution,  and  they  are 
determined  to  protect  it. 

My  group  watched  a  small  rural  communi- 
ty elect  its  five  SDC  memt)ers.  The  meeting 
took  hours,  but  no  one  seemed  Ijored. 

Most  Nicaraguans  I  talked  to.  including 
many  opponents  of  the  current  government, 
feel  the  national  election  scheduled  for  1985 
will  be  the  first  free  one  Nicaragua  has  ever 
held. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Sandinistas  have  es- 
tablished a  number  of  methods  of  indirect 
democracy  at  the  national  level.  For  in- 
stance, every  Friday  night  members  of  the 
ruling  junta,  the  police  and  the  Sandinista 
Front  head  out  to  a  neighborhood  to  field 
citizens'  questions.  Most  Latin  American 
governments  make  their  critics  disappear. 
This  one  lets  them  appear  on  national  tele- 
vision. 

At  the  'Face  the  People"  broadcast  we  at- 
tended, citizens  asked  about  government 
services  in  the  neighborhood,  shortages  and 
the  prospects  for  peace.  One  man  wanted 
the  government  to  hand  over  to  the  poor  a 
large  farm  near  his  home  that  belongs  to  a 
relative  of  a  Somocista.  Daniel  Ortega,  coor- 
dinator of  the  junta,  answered  that  it  would 
be  illegal  and  unjust  to  punish  someone  for 
l)eing  a  Somocista's  relative. 

After  two  hours  of  questions,  cequests  and 
complaints.  Ortega  said.  'Don't  you  want  to 
go  home  and  go  to  bed?  We  all  have  to  work 
tomorrow. " 

A    few    more    question!"    some    people 
shouted. 

"Enough."  others  said. 

Ortega  asked  for  a  show  of  hands.  A  ma- 
jority wanted  to  stay  another  half  hour,  so 
the  program  continued. 

One  source  of  Nicaragua's  emphasis  on 
popular  participation  is  the  Christian  base 
communities,  the  organized  expression  of 
"liberation  theology."  Started  by  progres- 
sive priests  to  bring  Catholicism  into  remote 
areas  where  clergy  cannot  regularly  go.  the 
Ijase  communities  for  the  first  time  give 
poor  Nicaraguans  a  church  over  which  they 
have  some  control.  The  mass  I  attended 
with  one  of  these  groups  reminded  me  of  a 
Quaker  meeting. 

The  base  community  re-arranged  the 
front  pews  in  the  old  Spanish  cathedral  so 
they  faced  each  other.  Then  the  conserva- 
tive local  priest,  who  retains  the  sole  right 
to  break  the  bread,  arrived  and  gave  a 
homily  urgiiig  people  to  boycott  the  upcom- 
ing fourth  anniversary  of  the  revolution. 
The  Echo,  when  each  person  may  interpret 
the  evenings  Bible  readings,  gave  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  a  chance  to  discuss  what 
the  priest  had  said. 
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"There  is  no  one  representative  of  Jesus."" 
a  middle-aged  participant  told  me  after  the 
service.  He  meticulously  pointed  at  each  of 
us  standing  there  in  a  circle.  "He's  a  repre- 
sentative of  Christ,  and  she  is.  and  he 
is  .  .  ."" 

In  addition  to  promoting  grass-roots  orga- 
nization and  democracy,  liberation  theology 
gives  the  revolution  spiritual  force.  Many 
priests  and  nuns  serve  in  the  government. 
All  over  the  country,  people  have  put  up 
posters  honoring  murdered  Salvadoran 
archbishop  Oscar  Romero  and  Caspar 
Garcia  Laviana.  a  Nicaraguan  priest  killed 
by  the  National  Guard. 

Nicaragua  venerates  the  mothers  of  war 
victims  as  other  revolutions  venerate  politi- 
cal leaders,  and  many  Catholics  associate 
them  with  Mary.  Jesus"s  mother.  The  moth- 
ers often  predominate  at  assemblies  that 
blend  Christian  and  revolutionary  themes. 
One  of  their  favorite  songs  entreats  God  to 
Give  us  a  heart  large  in  order  to  love. 
Give,  us  a  heart  strong  in  order  to  struggle. 

Dolores,  one  of  the  mothers,  gave  me  the 
local  version  of  the  March  mass  where  it 
seemed  to  readers  of  the  U.S.  press  that 
Nicaraguans  were  rude  to  John  Paul  II.  The 
pope  scolded  his  audience  for  taking  an  ac- 
tivist approach  to  liberation  theology,  she 
explained,  and  he  refused  to  pray  for  the 
souls  of  recent  contra  victims.  Accustomed 
to  participating  in  religious  services,  the 
dead  men"s  mothers  responded  by  starting 
the  chant.  Poder  Popular— "People  Power." 

When  one  of  the  mothers  shouts,  ""Be- 
tween Christianity  and  Revolution,"  the 
others  respond.  "There  is  no  contradiction."' 

At  the  moment,  with  Nicaragua  besieged 
by  a  superpower,  popular  participation 
there  has  a  darker  side— a  kind  of  McCar- 
thyism.  I  remember  a  house  in  Masaya  on 
which  someone  had  scrawled.  "Keep  an  eye 
on  this  guy.  He"s  a  traitor."" 

Although  Nicaraguans  treat  U.S.  individ- 
uals like  family  (their  kindness  constantly 
surprised  me),  most  fear  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment will  never  accept  their  departure  from 
the  400-year  tradition  of  foreign  domina- 
tion. Seige  mentality  is  growing. 

A  member  of  opponents  of  the  revolution 
have  lost  some  of  their  civil  liberties.  No  one 
has  disappeared  or  been  executed— a  re- 
markable fact  considering  the  tortures  and 
massacres  in  Somoza"s  Nicaragua  and  in 
neighboring  countries  like  El  Salvador.  Gua- 
temala and  Honduras.  And  nothing  on  the 
scale  of  President  Roosevelt's  internment  of 
112,000  loyal  Japanese- Americans  has  hap- 
pened. But  Amnesty  International  is  rightly 
concerned  about  a  number  of  brief  jailings 
and  some  longer  ones.  One  woman  told  me 
she  can't  like  Interior  Minister  Tomas 
Borge.  who  brags  about  forgiving  the  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  who  had  tortured  him. 
Ijecause  he  is  too  kind. 

Anti-Sandinistas  asked  me  to  do  what  I 
could  to  stop  the  U.S.  war  against  Nicara- 
gua, because  they  view  that  war  as  the  prin- 
cipal course  of  their  troubles. 

At  times  I  expected  to  come  back  from 
Nicaragua  bitter  that  my  country  was  fi- 
nancing the  contra  raids  on  the  villages  and 
(mostly  new)  schools  of  Nicaragua's  north- 
ern border.  Along  with  probably  99  percent 
of  Nicaraguans.  I  of  course  oppose  the  con- 
tras.  But  I'm  not  bitter,  l)ecause  I  have 
picked  up  some  of  the  enthusiasm  most 
Nicaraguans  feel  at  participating  in  better- 
ing their  lives. 

U.S.  journalists  report  Nicaraguas  war 
against  the  CIA-financed  contras  ably 
enough.  But  they  ignore  the  feeling  of  self- 
empowerment  that  inspires  Nicaraguans  to 
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defend  their  revolution  so  tenaciously. 
That"s  too  bad,  because  we  North  Ameri- 
cans, with  our  own  economic,  educational 
and  other  problems,  could  use  a  dose  of  Nic- 
araguan entusiasmo. 

As  I  shouted.  "Free  Country  or  Death" 
with  my  Nicaraguan  friends.  I  imbibed  a 
little  of  the  spirit  of  1776.  Now  I  believe 
Nicaraguans  when  they  say  they  will  suc- 
ceed in  this  moment"s  most  pressing  task  of 
popular  participation— defending  the  revo- 
lution against  the  contras.  the  economic 
iKjycott  and  whatever  else  the  United  States 
throws  at  them. 

Nicaragua  does  not  have  nearly  as  much 
military  firepower  as  the  right-wing  dicta- 
torships in  the  region,  but  something  like  a 
hundred  thousand  men  and  women  have 
volunteered  for  the  army,  the  reserves  and 
the  popular  militia.  "Todas  las  armas  al 
pueblo."  they  shout  at  rallies— "All  the  guns 
to  the  people."" 

Nicaragua's  enemies  cannot  use  that  strat- 
egy. If  Honduras  armed  the  populace,  says 
Interior  Minister  Tomas  Borge,  the  contras' 
host  country  would  have  a  new  government 
the  next  morning.  (I  heard  Borge  say  that 
at  a  speech  in  Managua.  Our  government 
will  not  let  him  speak  in  the  United  States.) 

Most  U.S.  church  denominations  and 
Latin  American  governments  believe  the 
b^st  way  to  keep  Cuban  arms  out  of  Nicara- 
gua is  to  help  the  people  instead  of  attack- 
ing them.  And  our  European  allies  resent 
U.S.  vetoes  of  international  aid  for  pro- 
grams like  the  ones  I  have  described.  They 
are  also  angry  that  the  (lA-armed  contras 
have  killed  a  number  of  doctors  and  other 
Western  Europeans  who  dared  to  help  Nica- 
raguan campesinos.  But  so  far  international 
pressure  has  not  kept  U.S.  aggression  from 
steadily  escalating. 

Nonetheless,  most  Nicaraguans  have  a 
deep  Christian  faith  that  God  supports 
their  revolution  against  poverty  and  will 
protect  it.  "Graca  a  Dios  y  a  la  revolucion," 
they  say— "Thanks  to  God  and  the  revolu- 
tion." As  I  walked  to  the  AMLAE  office  in 
LeOn  from  a  housing  cooperative  financed 
by  the  world"s  Protestant  churches,  I  saw 
one  more  proof  of  the  Nicaraguans"  confi- 
dence that  the  National  Guardsmen  will 
never  return.  ""They"ll  die  of  nostalgia." 
someone  had  written  on  Somoza"s  paving- 
stones,  "but  they  won't  come  back.""* 


JUSTIN  DART 


HON.  PETE  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  we  learned  the  sad  news  of  a 
great  loss— the  death  of  Justin  Dart. 

Justin  Dart  is  one  of  whom  it  can  be 
said  that  they  broke  the  mold.  "Jus  " 
was  a  patriot  and  passionate  believer 
in  his  country  and  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

He  had  not  only  deep  convictions, 
but  the  courage  of  them  sufficient  to 
inspire  those  fainter  of  heart  than  he. 
He  was  convinced  that  America,  while 
imperfect,  was  the  greatest  of  nations 
because  it  promised  opportunity  and 
hope  for  all  its  people.  He  spent  his 
time  and  effort  and  personal  fortune 
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persuading  those  of  less  energy  and 
passion  that  the  free  enterprise 
system  was  the  best  and  fairest  ever 
devised  for  the  creation  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  worlds  goods. 

He  had  the  guts  of  the  lion.  And,  he 
was  a  man  who  was  blessed  with  great 
decisiveness.  He  once  told  me:  "Show 
me  someone  who  has  made  no  mis- 
takes and  I"  11  show  you  someone  who 
has  made  no  decisions."  "Jus"  made 
a  lot  of  decisions  and  the  country  and 
free  enterprise  system  which  he  so 
loved  are  infinitely  stronger  because  of 
him.* 


NATURAL  GAS  PRICES 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  year,  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  have  been  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  natural  gas  price  increases, 
and  much  of  the  discussion  has  been 
waged  on  the  lofty  philosophical  and 
ideological  planes  that  are  so  appeal- 
ing to  many  in  Washington.  However, 
while  we  have  been  filling  the  air  with 
our  rhetoric,  the  cost  to  the  customers 
of  natural  gas  keeps  increasing  and  in- 
creasing. In  my  own  State  of  South 
Dakota,  for  instance,  the  two  major 
natural  gas  utilities  have,  over  the 
past  5  years,  passed  on  rate  increases 
totaling  79  percent  and  90  percent  re- 
spectively. Only  this  past  November, 
one,  Montana  Dakota  tjtilities,  has  hit 
their  customers  with  a  29-percent  in- 
crease, in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
hardest  winters  in  my  State's  history. 

This  last  instance  concerned  me  to 
the  point  that  I  have  conducted  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  into  what 
causes  these  price  increases,  and  how 
we  can  stop  the  rate  increase  spiral 
that  is  strangling  so  many  natural  gas 
customers.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  share  the  results  of  my 
investigation  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House.  The  following  document 
was  prepared  as  an  information  sheet 
for  those  Montana  Dakota  Utilities 
customers  who  have  been  hit  with  this 
latest  rate  increase. 

As  a  customer  of  Montana  Dakota  Utili- 
ties, you  have  recently  experienced  a  drastic 
29  percent  rate  increase  in  your  natural  gas 
bill.  This,  coupled  with  the  severe  weather 
we  have  experienced  this  winter,  has  result- 
ed in  utility  bills  which  have,  in  some  in- 
stances, doubled  from  a  comparable  period  a 
year  ago.  As  your  Congressional  Represent- 
ative. I  have  conducted  an  investigation  into 
the  reasons  behind  this  rate  increase,  and 
looked  for  methods  whereby  the  increase 
could  be  repealed  or  at  least  reduced.  I  am 
writing  you  now  to  keep  you  informed  of 
the  results  of  my  investigation. 

HISTORY  OF  RATE  INCREASES 

While  my  major  concern  in  this  investiga- 
tion has  been  the  most  recent  price  in- 
crease. I  have  found  it  helpful  to  also  inves- 
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tigate  the  past  history  of  increases  by  the 
two  major  natural  gas  utilities  in  the  state— 
Minnegasco,  which  services  primarily  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  state,  and  MDU, 
which  operates  primarily  in  the  West  River 
area.  The  following  figures,  obtained  from 
the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission,  give 
the  total  bill  charged  by  these  two  compa- 
nies for  30  million  CPU,  a  figure  regarded 
by  the  PUC  as  average  residential  monthly 
consumption  during  the  heating  season. 


Dale 


MDU  flic 


MiKiegjs 
Co  rale 


Jan  1.  1910 J9214  $8983 

Jan  1.1981., 10825  109  32 

Jan  1  1982 , 112  83  13263 

Jan  1.  1983 -. .. ."...  117  75  16130 

Jan  1.  1984 17582  160,60 


These  figures,  of  course,  have  no  direct  re- 
lation to  your  own  individual  gas  bill,  since 
the  amount  of  gas  consumption  varies  from 
home  to  home.  But  they  do  provide  a  stand- 
ard basis  of  comparison.  What  these  figures 
indicate  is  that,  in  the  past  five  years,  natu- 
ral gas  rates  have  gone  up  by  a  staggering 
amount.  In  Minnegasco's  case,  the  increase 
is  79  percent  over  the  period.  MDU's  rates 
have  increased  by  fully  90  percent.  Another 
way  of  looking  at  these  increases  is  as  a  year 
by  year  percentage  increase.  This  gives  us 
the  following  picture: 


I  In  percent] 

MDU  Mnnegas 

inciease      (>i  increase 


Year  of  increase 

1980 

1981 „ 

1982 

1983 


175 

194 

42 

217 

44 

216 

493 
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As  we  can  see,  there  are  some  really  errat- 
ic fluctuations  in  rate  increases,  in  both 
Minnegasco's  and  MDU's  rates.  But  what 
causes  these  increases,  how  are  they  ap- 
proved, and  how  can  we  prevent  this  from 
happening  again  in  the  future? 

WHAT  CAUSES  INCREASES? 

E^entially,  my  investigations  have  shown 
that  rate  increases  are  generally  caused  by 
two  factors— increased  cost  of  operations  on 
the  part  of  the  utility,  and  increased  costs  in 
the  gas  they  purchase  from  suppliers.  In  the 
most  recent  MDU  increase,  for  example,  a 
29  percent  increase,  only  9  percent  of  the 
total  was  caused  by  increased  operational 
costs.  Fully  20  percent  of  the  increase,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  caused  by  what  is 
known  as  a  Purchased  Gas  Adjustment 
(PGA).  This  PGA  is.  basically,  the  increased 
cost  gas  producers  charge  to  utilities. 

According  to  estimates  provided  by  the 
State  PUC,  over  the  last  5  years,  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  MDU's  90  percent  increase 
and  Minnegasco's  78  percent  increase  have 
been  attributable  to  increased  cost  of  oper- 
ation. FHiUy  85  percent  of  the  increases 
have,  instead,  been  caused  by  increased  cost 
of  the  gas  they  purchase  from  their  suppli- 
ers. What  is  difficult  to  understand  is  why 
the  cost  the  producers  charge  keeps  rising, 
even  though  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  surplus  of  natu- 
ral gas  available  on  the  market.  One  would 
think  that,  according  to  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  increased  supplies  of  natural 
gas  would  tend  to  lower  the  price,  rather 
than  increase  it,  as  is  now  happening. 
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The  reason  for  this  apparent  contradic- 
tion is  not,  as  some  of  MDU's  paid  advertis- 
ing implies,  because  federal  law  somehow 
mandates  increases.  The  law  MDU  is  appar- 
ently referring  to,  the  Natural  Gas  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1978,  establishes  legal  limits  to 
the  amount  producers  can  charge  for  cer- 
tain types  of  natural  gas.  The  producers, 
however,  in  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  clear 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  have 
nearly  unanimously  chosen  to  regard  these 
ceilings  as  floors,  and  have  charged  the 
maximum  amount  allowable  under  the  law. 
There  is  nothing  in  federal  law  which  forces 
these  producers  to  raise  their  prices,  and 
nothing  in  federal  law  which  prohibits  them 
from  lowering  their  prices. 

The  primary  reason  for  rate  increases, 
then,  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  producers 
keep  raising  their  prices,  completely  ignor- 
ing the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  But  how 
can  they  find  purchasers  for  these  supplies 
of  overpriced  gas? 

The  answer  to  this  question  lies  in  the 
business  decisions  that  many  utilities  made 
about  5  years  ago.  At  that  time,  there  was 
considerable  speculation  that  sometime 
soon  there  would  be  a  distinct  possibility  of 
shortages  in  natural  gas  supplies.  In  order 
to  assure  future  gas  supplies,  many  pipe- 
lines, among  them  the  one  owned  by  MDU. 
entered  into  what  are  called  "take  or  pay"' 
contracts  with  producers.  Basically,  these 
contracts  mandated  that  the  purchaser,  in 
this  case  MDU,  obligate  itself  to  purchase  a 
certain  amount  of  gas.  Even  if  the  purchas- 
er did  not  need  all  this  gas.  or  could  not 
take  delivery  of  it.  it  was  still  obligated  to 
pay  the  producer  the  full  amount  of  the 
contract. 

More  than  this,  many  of  these  contracts 
contained  what  are  called  "'indefinite  price 
escalator"  clauses.  These  allowed  the  pro- 
ducers to  keep  raising  their  prices  as  the 
upper  limits  of  allowable  prices  were  raised, 
and  obligated  the  purchaser  to  pay  those  in- 
flated prices.  Notwithstanding  MDU's  cur- 
rent statemenu-  that  entering  into  these 
contracts  made  good  business  sense  at  the 
time,  it  is  now  increasingly  apparent  that  it 
is  precisely  these  contracts,  a  combination 
of  poor  business  judgment  on  the  part  of 
MDU  and  greed  on  the  part  of  the  produc- 
ers, that  is  largely  responsible  for  the  histo- 
ry of  rate  increases  in  the  past  five  years. 

HOW  ARE  RATE  INCREASES  APPROVED? 

The  natural  gas  industry,  as  a  monopoly 
which  provides  a  vital  resource,  is  theoreti- 
cally regulated  in  two  major  ways.  On  the 
federal  level,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Production  Act,  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (FERC)  has 
the  responsibility  to  examine  and  approve 
any  rate  increases  which  are  caused  by  in- 
creased gas  costs  from  producers.  In  South 
Dakota,  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion has  the  final  legal  obligation  to  ap- 
prove all  rate  increases,  and  has.  at  least  in 
theory,  the  authority  to  reject  completely 
or  scale  back  rate  increase  requests.  In 
theory,  then,  there  should  be  two  layers  of 
consumer  protection  which  would  guard 
against  unjustified  rate  increases.  Unfortu- 
nately, for  a  variety  of  reasons,  this  theory 
has.  in  the  recent  past,  not  operated  in  reali- 
ty. 

On  the  federal  level.  FERC  is  now  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Presidential  ap- 
pointees who  come  from  the  very  energy  in- 
dustries that  they  are  charged  with  regulat- 
ing. As  a  result,  rate  increase  requests  are. 
almost  as  a  matter  of  routine,  automatically 
approved.  In   MDU's  case,   this  meant  an 
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automatic  approval  of  the  rate  increase  as 
part  of  a  Purchased  Gas  Adjustment  of  20 
percent.  Given  the  present  makeup  of 
FERC.  and  an  Administration  which  is 
pushing  hard  for  total  deregulation  of  all 
gas  supplies,  allowing  producers  to  charge 
whatever  they  want,  the  likelihood  of  this 
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Michigan,  has  worked  to  prevent  them  from 
bringing  a  bill  out  of  Committee  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  letting  producers 
charge  whatever  they  want  for  the  supplies 
of  gas  which  they  control.  He  prefers,  as  I 
do.  legislation  which  would  do  the  following 
things: 
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huge  rate  increase  can  cause,  and  has.  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  allowed  nearly  every 
rate  increase  requested. 

Third,  the  laws  of  South  Dakota  have,  by 
preventing  the  slate  PUC  from  reviewing 
rate  increases  approved  by  FERC.  removed 
the  PUC  from  an  effective  oversight  role  in 
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MORTGAGE  REVENUE  BONDS  homes  under  the  program.  In  1983,  for 
instance,  revenue  bond  proceeds  fi- 
nanced roughly  90,000  new  units, 
almost  15  percent  of  all  new  single 
family  home  sales.  New  single  family 
home  construction  financed  by  these 
bonds,  in  1983  alone,  generated  100,000 
new    jobs,    producing    $1.7    billion    in 
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automatic  approval  of  the  rate  increase  as 
part  of  a  Purchased  Gas  Adjustment  of  20 
percent.  Given  the  present  makeup  of 
FERC.  and  an  Administration  which  is 
pushing  hard  for  total  deregulation  of  all 
gas  supplies,  allowing  producers  to  charge 
whatever  they  want,  the  likelihood  of  this 
Commission  acting  as  a  guardian  of  con- 
sumer righu  is  practically  zero 

On  the  state  level,  it  would  appear  that 
the  PUC  would  l)e  in  a  better  position  to 
protect  consumers,  since  it  is  much  closer  to 
them  and  has  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
hardship  that  large  rate  increases  cause. 
Unfortunately,  however,  in  1979  the  SUte 
Legislature  passed  a  law  (SD  Code  49-34-A- 
25 >  which,  for  the  most  part,  ties  the  PUCs 
hands.  Under  this  law.  the  PUC  must  auto- 
matically approve  any  Purchased  Gas  Ad- 
justment which  a  utility  requests,  if  that 
PGA  has  been  approved  by  FERC  at  the 
federal  level.  The  only  area  that  the  PUC 
can  exercise  its  discretion  in  overseeing  rate 
increases  is  in  that  portion  of  the  rate  in 
crease  which  is  directly  attributable  to  in- 
creased operating  costs  other  than  the  cost 
of  purchasing  gas.  In  the  latest  MDU  in 
crease,  what  this  meant  is  that  the  PUC  had 
no  choice  but  to  automatically  approve  20 
percent  of  the  rate  increase,  and  had  juris- 
diction over  only  the  other  9  percent. 

Given  the  present  law.  then,  on  l>oth  the 
state  and  federal  levels,  it  appears  that  the 
two  agencies  which  theoretically  are  to  act 
as  guardian's  of  the  consumers  rights  are 
basically  ineffective.  On  the  Federal  level. 
FERC.  because  of  its  pro-producer  ideologi- 
cal stance,  almost  never  disapproves  rate  in- 
creases. On  the  state  level,  the  PUC  has  its 
hands  effectively  tied  by  provisions  of  state 
law  which  force  it  to  approve  rate  increases 
if  FERC  has  already  approved  them.  Be- 
cause of  this  combination  of  circumstances, 
then.  South  Dakota  natural  gas  customers 
seem  to  be  caught  in  a  never  ending  spiral 
of  increase  after  increase.  Obviously,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  protect  the  consumer 
from  rising  prices  caused  by  a  combination 
of  poor  business  judgement  on  the  part  of 
the  utilities  and  greed  on  the  part  of  the 
producers. 

MOW  CAN  WE  PREVENT  rVTVRE  INCREASES? 

Given  the  above  facts,  it  appears  that  in 
order  to  prevent  future  increases,  and  to  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  damage  that  past  in- 
creases have  done,  changes  in  both  federal 
and  South  Dakota  law  may  be  necessary.  In 
South  Dakota,  the  repeal  of  the  provision 
which  forces  the  State  PUC  to  automatical- 
ly approve  Purchased  Gas  Adjustments  ap- 
proved by  FERC  would  give  state  regulators 
who.  by  and  large,  are  more  consumer-ori- 
ented than  federal  regulators,  the  opportu- 
nity to  prevent  unjustified  rate  increases 
caused  by  producer  greed. 

On  the  Federal  level,  it  is  very  apparent 
that  the  regulatory  mechanism  now  in  place 
simply  is  not  doing  the  job.  Under  the 
present  law.  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,  in  its  present  makeup,  is  so 
producer-oriented  that  it  all  but  ignores 
corvsumer  interests.  New  federal  legislation 
is  desperately  needed  to  insure  that  another 
doubling  of  natural  gas  rates  does  not  occur 
in  the  next  five  years,  as  it  did  in  the  past 
five. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
has  been  working  on  such  new  legislation 
for  over  a  year.  Unfortunately,  the  makeup 
of  the  Committee  is  heavily  weighted  in 
favor  of  producer  states,  who  want  to  de- 
regulate all  prices.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  Congressman  John   Dingell  of 
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Michigan,  has  worked  to  prevent  them  from 
bringing  a  bill  out  of  Committee  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  letting  producers 
charge  whatever  they  want  for  the  supplies 
of  gas  which  they  control.  He  prefers,  as  I 
do.  legislation  which  would  do  the  following 
things: 

1.  Roll  back  natural  gas  rates  to  1982 
levels. 

2.  Allow  utilities  to  renegotiate  take  or 
pay"  contracts  so  they  would  not  have  to 
pay  artificially  inflated  prices  for  gas  they 
cannot  use.  and  pass  on  those  added  costs  to 
their  customers. 

3.  Disallow  ■indefinite  escalator"  clauses 
in  contracts,  which  allow  producers  to  keep 
raising  their  rates  and  passing  on  these 
raises  to  utility  customers. 

While  it  will  be  difficult  to  overcome  pro- 
ducer state  representatives,  and  the  big 
money  that  the  oil  and  gas  companies  are 
pouring  into  their  campaign  to  remove  all 
price  controls  from  these  vitally  needed  nat- 
ural resources,  examples  of  the  ruinous 
price  increases  which  producers  are  forcing 
on  utility  consumers,  such  as  the  recent 
MDU  increase,  will.  I  hope  strengthen  our 
hand  in  passing  this  urgently  needed  con- 
sumer protection  legislation.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  bring  all  the  pressure  I  can  to  bear 
on  k)oth  the  House  and  Committee  leader- 
ship to  bring  such  a  bill  t)efore  the  House. 

However,  for  such  a  bill  to  become  law.  it 
must  also  pass  the  Senate.  Given  the  past 
performance  of  the  Senate  on  this  issue,  it 
does  not  appear  at  the  present  time  the  out- 
look for  such  action  is  favorable.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  on  November  15  of  this  past 
year,  a  vote  was  held  on  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion (S.  996)  offered  by  Republican  Senator 
Nancy  Kassebaum  of  Kansas.  This  legisla 
tion  would  have  meant  for  you.  as  an  MDU 
customer,  a  rollback  to  the  rates  operating 
in  1982.  It  would  also  have  forced  the  pro- 
ducers to  renegotiate  their  unfair  take  or 
pay"  contracts,  and  would  have  removed  in- 
definite price  escalator  clauses  from  all  con- 
tracts. In  short,  this  legislation  would  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  correcting  the  spi- 
ralling price  increases  that  natural  gas  rates 
have  undergone.  Unfortunately,  a  combina- 
tion of  Administration  and  oil  and  gas  com- 
pany lobbying  pressure  resulted  in  that  bill 
being  defeated  by  a  vote  of  71-26.  The  out- 
look for  any  future  Senate  action,  given  this 
defeat,  is  cloudy  at  best.  However,  the  ur- 
gency of  the  problem  may  force  the  Senate 
to  reconsider  what  I  regard  as  an  unfortu- 
nate mistake. 

THE  BOTTOM  LINE— WHO  IS  TO  BLAME? 

There  is  probably  no  less  rewarding  exer- 
cise in  public  life  than  the  one  of  attempt- 
ing to  assign  blame  for  unfortunate  situa- 
tions. The  MDU  rate  increase  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  this.  In  this  instance,  there  is 
plenty  of  blame  to  go  around.  The  Congress 
is  to  blame  for  passing  legislation  in  1978 
which  overestimated  the  good  business 
sense  of  the  utility  companies  and  pipelines, 
and  underestimated  the  greed  of  the  pro- 
ducers. It  attempted  by  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  to  enforce  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  on  the  natural  gas  industry.  What 
the  Congress  did  not  take  into  account  is 
that  utilities  and  pipelines  are  basically  mo- 
nopoly industries,  and  gas  producers  oper- 
ate in  a  manner  closely  approaching  a 
cartel.  As  any  student  of  economics  knows, 
supply  and  demand  does  not  work  with 
either  monopolies  or  cartels. 

Second,  the  administrative  agency  which 
is  to  protect  the  consumer  on  the  federal 
level.  FERC.  has  allowed  its  rigid  ideology 
to  blind  itself  to  the  real   hardships  that 
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huge  rate  increase  can  cau.se.  and  has.  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  allowed  nearly  every 
rate  increase  requested. 

Third,  the  laws  of  South  Dakota  have,  by 
preventing  the  state  PUC  from  reviewing 
rate  increases  approved  by  FERC.  removed 
the  PUC  from  an  effective  oversight  role  in 
the  area  of  rate  increases. 

Fourth,  the  utility  companies  and  pipe- 
lines have,  through  poor  business  judge- 
ment, allowed  themselves  to  become 
trapped  into  "take  or  pay  "  contracts  with 
indefinite  price  escalator  clauses.  This  in- 
creases drastically  their  cost  for  natural  gas. 
and  they,  as  a  monopoly,  penalize  their  cus- 
tomers for  their  poor  business  decisions. 

Finally,  the  natural  gas  producers,  by 
their  greed,  have  destroyed  any  illusions 
that  they  will  operate  in  a  free  enterprise 
business  system.  By  their  insistence  on  rais- 
ing their  prices,  and  controlling  supplies  to 
artificially  inflate  prices  even  further,  they, 
if  anyone,  have  been  the  prime  cause  of  rate 
increases. 

But  the  time  for  assigning  blame  is  long 
past.  What  is  needed  now.  and  needed  ur- 
gently, is  the  passage  of  corrective  legisla- 
tion which  will  roll  back  price  increases, 
outlaw  "take  or  pay"  contracts,  and  abolish 
indefinite  price  escalator  clauses.  It  is  my 
intention  to  see  that  such  legislation  is 
passed  in  this  session  of  Congress.  I  would, 
of  course,  appreciate  your  comments  on  this 
investigation.* 
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m  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  26,  1984,  I  was  absent  from 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  following  fashion: 

RoUcall  No.  10:  House  Resolution 
403,  privilege  of  the  House,  the  House 
agreed  to  a  motion  to  table  the  resolu- 
tion directing  the  House  Committee 
on  Rules  to  undertake  an  investigation 
concerning  the  matter  of  proxy  voting, 
"nay": 

RoUcall  No.  11:  H.R.  2714,  Agricul- 
tural Productivity  Act,  the  House 
passed  the  measure  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  take  certain 
actions  to  improve  the  productivity  of 
American  farmers,  "nay";  and 

RoUcall  No.  13:  H.R.  2900,  NOAA  au- 
thorization, the  House  agreed  to  the 
Andrews  amendment  that  directs 
NOAA  to  notify  Congress  and  wait  for 
45  days  before  contracting  out  any 
function  or  activity  presently  per- 
formed by  Federal  employees.  "no."« 
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•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  all  levels  of  government 
face  tight  budgets,  financial  cutbacks, 
and  other  fiscal  challenges,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
outstanding  example  of  public-private 
cooperation  within  my  congressional 
district. 

In  the  small  mountain  community  of 
Poresthill,  some  50  citizens  have  been 
seriously  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
the  primary  route  to  and  from  their 
community  is  a  poorly  surfaced,  sub- 
standard wagon  trail  made  by  19th 
century  gold  prospectors.  While  funds 
are  being  sought  for  major  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Auburn-Foresthill  Road, 
members  of  the  Poresthill  Road 
Safety  Club  and  other  citizens  have 
volunteered  their  services  as  flagmen 
and  women  and  pilot  car  drivers  for 
the  Place  County  road  crew,  which 
maintains  the  deteriorating  road.  Due 
to  severe  budget  shortages,  major  road 
improvements  have  been  neglected. 
However,  the  addition  of  the  volunteer 
community  work  force  has  freed  the 
county's  professional  road  crew  to 
work  on  the  road  more  actively.  Ap- 
proximately 2,000  man-hours  of  labor 
have  been  donated  by  the  volunteers- 
hours  that  would  usually  cost  the  com- 
munity $10  per  hour  in  tax  dollars. 

Additionally,  similar  cooperative  ef- 
forts from  atop  the  Poresthill  divide 
have  resulted  in  the  successful  remod- 
eling of  a  small  library  and  courtroom, 
as  well  as  establishment  of  an  active 
search-and-rescue  team  and  ambu- 
lance service.  Notably,  but  not  surpris- 
ingly, funds  for  the  purchase  of  the 
ambulance  were  raised  by  the  safety 
club,  and  several  citizens  have  certi- 
fied as  emergency  medical  technicians 
and  volunteer  their  abilities  to  the  am- 
bulance service. 

My  constituents  have  made  an  admi- 
rable and  valuable  contribution  to 
their  community  and  country,  and  I 
am  proud  to  offer  them  as  an  exem- 
plary demonstration  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  when  the  private  sector 
assumes  responsibility  for  its  needs,  in- 
stead of  relying  solely  upon  the  gov- 
ernment for  solutions  to  its  problems. 
It  is  this  spirit  of  cooperation  and  self- 
sufficiency  which  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  restoration  of  our 
self-reliance  and  consequent  self-re- 
spect.• 
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•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 31,  1983,  the  authority  for  in- 
dividual States  to  issue  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds  expired.  While  there  were  a 
variety  of  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
the  Congress  to  pass  reauthorizing  leg- 
islation for  this  vitally  needed  pro- 
gram, the  fact  remains  that  States  no 
longer  have  the  authority  to  institute 
their  own  programs  to  assure  housing 
affordability  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  citizens.  What  appears  even 
more  incomprehensible  is  that  reau- 
thorizing legislation  was  not  passed 
despite  the  fact  over  75  percent  of  the 
membership  of  both  this  House  and 
the  Senate  are  on  record  in  favor  of 
the  continuance  of  the  program. 

As  I  said,  there  are  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons for  the  failure  of  this  Congress  to 
reauthorize.  For  instance,  as  late  as 
November  15  of  this  past  year,  mort- 
gage bond  reauthorization  was  sched- 
uled to  come  up  as  a  part  of  H.R.  4071, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  gen- 
eral tax  bill.  Unfortunately,  there 
were  other  elements  of  that  bill,  par- 
ticularly in  the  section  dealing  with  a 
cap  on  industrial  revenue  bonds,  that 
many  Members,  including  myself,  op- 
posed. The  rule  under  which  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  was  to  be  held  fore- 
closed us  from  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing the  IRB  section  of  the  bill 
and  this,  along  with  other  reasons, 
caused  the  defeat  of  the  rule  on  the 
bill. 

All  of  this,  however,  is  past  history. 
What  should  concern  us  now  is  that  a 
program  which,  in  1983,  financed 
220,000  homes  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  people,  and  in  its  history  has 
provided  financing  for  over  1  million 
home  buyers,  is  no  longer  in  existence. 
This  program,  which  allows  mortgage 
rates  of  from  2  to  3  points  below  con- 
ventionally financed  mortgages, 
making  homeownership  possible  for 
thousands  of  people  who  could  other- 
wise not  afford  it,  has  effectively 
ceased  to  exist. 

In  some  ways,  my  own  State  of 
South  Dakota  has  been  relatively  for- 
tunate. Proceeds  from  the  last  State 
bond  issue  will,  according  to  estimates 
by  State  housing  authorities,  be  able 
to  provide  financing  for  home  pur- 
chases until  March  or  early  April. 
However,  this  small  blessing  is  tem- 
pered by  the  knowledge  that  on  that 
date,  if  not  sooner,  the  well  will  run 
dry,  and  the  program  will  be  at  an  end, 
unless  we  act  expeditiously  to  do  what 
we  all  say  we  want  to  do,  and  reau- 
thorize this  program. 

The  benefits  that  flow  from  this  fi- 
nancing mechanism  are  not,  of  course, 
limited  only   to  those  who  purchase 
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homes  under  the  program.  In  1983,  for 
instance,  revenue  bond  proceeds  fi- 
nanced roughly  90,000  new  units, 
almost  15  percent  of  all  new  single 
family  home  sales.  New  single  family 
home  construction  financed  by  these 
bonds,  in  1983  alone,  generated  100.000 
new  jobs,  producing  $1.7  billion  in 
wages.  Finally,  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxes  generated  by  the  construc- 
tion of  new  bond-financed  units  in 
1983  totalled  nearly  $800  million. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  worthwhile  pro- 
gram that  should  be  reauthorized.  As 
a  sign  of  my  own  commitment  to  reau- 
thorization, I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  which  would  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  State  mortgage  reve- 
nue bond  provisions  for  30  years,  until 
December  31,  2013. 

I  have  chosen  this  length  of  authori- 
zation for  two  reasons,  one  legislative 
and  one  symbolic.  While  I  suppose 
that  a  5-year  reauthorization,  as  made 
in  H.R.  4071  is  generally  acceptable,  I 
would  like  to  avoid,  in  the  future,  the 
situation  which  we  are  now  in,  where 
this  very  worthwhile  program  is  being 
held  hostage  to  other  tax  proposals. 
While  a  permanent  authorization  of 
the  program  would  also  serve  the  same 
purposes,  I  also  believe,  in  principle, 
that  no  Federal  programs,  or  tax  laws, 
should  be  of  a  permanent  nature. 

My  second  reason  for  a  30-year  ex- 
tension is  a  symbolic  one.  It  is  essen- 
tially the  30-year,  fixed  rate  mortgage 
which  has  made  homeownership  a  re- 
ality to  many  of  our  citizens  who  could 
not  otherwise  afford  homeownership. 
While  high  interest  rates  have  forced 
many  potential  home  buyers  into  cre- 
ative financing  options  involving  slid- 
ing interest  rates,  balloon  payments 
and  the  like,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  30-year  fixed  rate  mortgage  is  still 
the  most  desirable  and  efficient  mech- 
anism for  assuring  homeownership. 
Extending  the  authorization  of  the 
mortgage  revenue  bond  program  for 
this  period  is  a  reaffirmation  of  that 
belief. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that,  very 
quickly,  we  can  do  what  we  say  we  all 
want  to  do  and  pass  a  mortgage  reve- 
nue bond  reauthorization.  My  intro- 
duction of  this  bill  today  is,  as  I  said, 
only  one  small  indication  of  dedication 
to  that  end.* 


RETIREMENT  OP  LT.  CHARLES 
FEELEY 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month,  one  of  the  most  notable 
careers  in  Massachusetts  law  enforce- 
ment came  to  the  end  of  one  phase. 
Police  Lt.  Charles  Feeley  retired  after 
42  years  as  a  member  of  the  Newton 
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Police  Department.  Pew  people  in 
America  have  done  as  much  as  Charlie 
Feeley  to  promote  the  proper  respect 
for  law  among  young  people.  Pew 
people  have  devoted  themselves  as 
selflessly  and  cheerfully  as  Charlie 
Peeley  has  over  a  lifetime  to  the  pro- 
tection of  his  friends  and  neighbors. 
And  Charlie  Feeleys  friends  and 
neighbors  included  all  of  the  people  of 
the  city  of  Newton  whose  happiness 
for  Charlie  at  his  retirement  is  colored 
by  their  sadness  that  they  will  no 
longer  have  have  his  services  in  the 
Newton  Police  Department 

We  know  that  Charlies  retirement 
will  not  keep  him  from  continuing  to 
be  an  active  and  respected  presence  in 
the  city  and  we  know  he  will  be  con- 
tinuing to  work  in  projects  related  to 
young  people,  to  law  enforcement,  and 
to  other  issues  that  have  been  dear  to 
him.  But  we  all  do  want  to  pause  at 
this  moment  of  Charlie's  formal  re- 
tirement to  pay  tribute  to  an  extraor- 
dinary man  and  the  services  he  has 
done  for  all  of  us.  Like  his  colleagues 
on  the  police  department  of  Newton 
and  of  police  departments  elsewhere. 
Charlie  Peeley  has  given  generously  of 
his  time  and  of  himself  to  make  his 
city  safe  for  those  who  live  and  work 
in  it. 

If  I  may  close  on  a  personal  note, 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  moved  to  Newton 
in  May  1980.  I  found  that  my  neighbor 
one  house  away  on  Ploral  Street  was 
Charlie  Peeley.  He  went  out  of  his  way 
to  welcome  me  as  a  neighbor  and  he 
has  been  a  good  friend  and  a  good 
neighbor  ever  since.  It  is  a  genuine 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to  extend 
my  own  best  wishes  to  Charlie  as  he 
ends  one  phase  of  his  career  and 
thinks  about  what  he  is  going  to  do 
next. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  the  membership  the  articles  from 
the  Newton  Graphic  taking  note  of 
Charlie  Peeley's  service  to  the  city  of 
Newton. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Newton  Graphic.  Jan.  18.  19841 

Kudos  and  Farewell  to  Charlie  Peeley 

When  Lt.  Charlie  Peeley  took  off  his 
badge  last  week,  after  42  years  with  the 
Newton  Police  Department,  the  city  lost  one 
of  its  most  valuable  natural  resources  and 
one  of  its  greatest  gardeners. 

Peeley  cultivated  minds  in  the  Garden 
City,  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  young 
people  who  turned  to  him  in  times  of  trou- 
ble and  met  a  man  instead  of  a  badge.  His 
realism,  his  sensitivity  and  his  wit  made  him 
accessible  to  everyone  he  met.  His  vast  expe- 
rience, solving  problems  of  every  imaginable 
sort  throughout  the  city,  lent  weight  to  his 
words  that  a  badge  and  uniform  never  could 
have. 

He  is  a  man  who  seemed  to  decide  early  in 
life  what  his  mission  should  be— to  serve 
and  protect.  A  policeman's  role  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  best  way  to  achieve  that  mis- 
sion. It  is  hard  to  imagine  another  role  that 
would  have  allowed  him  to  reach  so  many 
people  and  do  so  much  lasting  good  over  the 
course  of  more  than  four  decades. 
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If  it  is  true  "as  the  twig  is  bent,  so  grows 
the  tree:"  and  if  it  is  true  that  the  city  has 
produced  some  young  men  and  women  with 
the  highest  possible  promise,  which  it  has. 
then  let's  give  credit  to  the  man  who 
straightened  out  so  many  of  those  twigs 
before  the  turns  they  took  were  irreversible. 

A  facilitator,  a  mediator,  an  extraordinary 
showman  whose  urbane  wit  and  warmth 
have  turned  dull  retirement  parties  into 
gala  affairs  and  dry  lectures  into  real  les- 
sons for  living.  Peeley  has  to  promise  his  re- 
tirement does  not  mean  he  will  fade  from 
the  public  life. 

We  insist. 

The  Garden  City  still  needs  to  be  cultivat- 
ed by  the  strong,  sensitive  hands  Peeley  has 
developed  during  his  decades  of  public  serv- 
ice. 

GooDBY  Charlie 
(By  Laura  Barrett) 

Newton.— Lt.  Charles  Peeley.  described  as 
the  father  of  police  community  services  in 
Massachusetts,  friend  to  countless  youths  in 
trouble  with  the  law.  master  of  the  master 
of  ceremonies  circuit  in  Newton  and  all- 
around  humanitarian,  retired  last  week 
after  42  years  with  the  Newton  Police  De- 
partment. 

"It's  all  been  rewarding.  I  never  had  a 
chance  to  get  Iwred."  said  Peeley  in  an 
interview  on  his  last  day  on  the  job.  "I 
walked  in  here  in  1942  in  a  uniform  I  had 
l)orrowed  from  Officer  Greeley.  I'm  walking 
out  42  years  later  in  my  own  uniform  and 
with  very  friendly  feelings  towards  every- 
one." 

The  feelings  around  the  police  depart- 
ment were  apparently  mutual. 

"I've  been  thinking  about  him  for  days." 
said  Chief  William  P.  Quinn.  "Its  hard  to 
describe  how  I  feel.  Charlie  Peeley  is  such  a 
beautiful  human  being.  I  know  a  lot  of  us 
felt  so  bad  all  week  thinking  about  him  leav- 
ing, we  couldn't  even  look  him  in  the  face. 
Before  he  walked  out  the  door  I  put  my 
arms  around  him  and  hugged  him  and  asked 
him  to  please  continue  to  be  my  consultant. 
I  just  hope  he  finds  something  to  do  to  keep 
himself  busy,  because  I  know  he's  not  the 
type  of  person  to  just  curl  up  in  retire- 
ment." 

Par  from  "curling  up."  the  65-year-old 
lifelong  Newton  resident  intends  to  continue 
to  offer  his  safety  advice  to  police  depart- 
ments, stores  and  institutions,  and  undoubt- 
edly will  still  preside  over  numerous  civic 
functions  as  storyteller  and  supreme  emcee. 

Peeley  began  his  career  as  a  city  employee 
in  1936  when  he  became  a  lifeguard  at  Alli- 
son Beach  on  the  Charles  River.  Six  years 
later  he  was  hired  for  $28  a  week  as  a  tem- 
porary reserve  officer  with  the  police  de- 
partment. 

"I  was  told  by  the  old  timers  then  it  was  a 
temporary  job  and  I  shouldn't  consider  it 
permanent. "  he  said.  "I've  kept  that  in  mind 
ever  since  then  and  have  never  felt  a  sense 
of  permanency.  I  never  had  a  proprietory 
feeling  about  anything  in  my  life,  except 
perhaps  about  the  City  of  Newton.  About 
my  city  I'm  like  Kevin  White  with  a  little 
bit  of  Ray  Hynn  in  me." 

Peeley  may  well  be  the  best  known  man  in 
Newton,  according  to  Sgt.  James  O'Donnell. 
his  successor  as  head  of  the  Community 
Services  Bureau.  "Charlie  knows  everybody. 
Absolutely  everybody."  he  said. 

Officer  Paul  Golden,  who  worked  with 
Peeley  in  that  office  for  the  past  nine  years, 
agreed.  "Every  time  Charlie  talked  with 
anybody  who  has  Newton  roots,  before  they 
were  finished  talking  he  would  have  been 
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able  to  name  at  least  one  member  of  that 
person's  family." 

The  public  safety  position  which  Peeley 
founded  and  held  for  33  years  was  well- 
suited  to  his  affable  and  social  service-ori- 
ented nature.  Among  his  numerous  tasks 
were  administering  the  traffic  supervisor 
program,  working  with  juvenile  delinquents, 
dealing  with  the  press,  establishing  the  bicy- 
cle safety  program  (reportedly  the  first 
such  program  in  the  country),  confronting 
racial  problems  in  the  city,  setting  up  neigh- 
t>orhood  watch  programs  and  other  crime 
prevention  measures  and  serving  as  a  liaison 
between  the  police  department  and  city  in- 
stitutions, most  notably  the  schools. 

What  most  parents  will  remember  him  for 
is  advocating  on  behalf  of  their  children. 

"Charlie  didn't  have  any  children  of  his 
own."  said  Capt.  Thomas  Dargan.  "so  he 
made  everyone  his  kids.  With  him  around, 
kids  always  had  somebody  to  go  to  bat  for 
them." 

An  outspoken  liberal.  Peeley  tried  to 
ferret  out  the  reasons  why  a  youth  commit- 
ted a  crime  and  to  remedy  the  problem 
through  nonjudicial  means,  if  possible.  "He 
always  kept  the  kid's  best  interest  in  mind. " 
said  Golden.  "Sometimes  he'd  have  to  deal 
with  an  irate  parent,  but  he'd  always  be 
quick  to  remind  them  that  he  didn't  have 
any  kids  of  his  own  and  his  job  was  to  work 
for  all  the  kids." 

"Charlie  was  a  liberal  thinker  before 
anyone  else  in  the  police  department  knew 
what  that  meant. "  Chief  Quinn  said.  "He  is 
a  non-violent  person  who  is  appalled  by  any 
hint  of  police  brutality  or  violence  of  any 
kind." 

"He  also  has  a  streak  of  stubbornness  in 
him."  the  chief  continued,  "and  really 
didn't  care  about  rank  when  it  came  to 
standing  up  for  something  he  believed  in. 
He  could  be  a  tough  guy.  I  never  saw  him 
back  down  before  another  lieutenant,  a  cap- 
tain or  a  chief  when  he  thought  he  was 
right.  And  I  had  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
his  advice." 

The  respect  is  reciprocated.  Said  Peeley. 
"I  have  been  really  lucky.  The  last  two 
chiefs  I  worked  for  have  been  outstanding. 
Quinn  has  children  of  his  own  and  he 
always  supported  me  in  my  department  and 
in  my  work  with  children.  He's  a  boss  that 
let's  you  disagree  without  being  disagree- 
able." 

Peeley  said  that  his  values  were  formed 
during  his  years  growing  up  in  Newton.  His 
family  came  to  Newton  in  1830  as  artisans 
to  build  churches  here,  and  subsequent  gen- 
erations have  been  deeply  rooted  in  police 
work.  He  describes  his  father  as  a  beloved 
police  officer  who  was  so  respected  around 
town  he  could  arrest  people  by  telephone- 
by  merely  asking  them  to  turn  themselves 
in. 

"I  always  knew  as  a  boy  that  most  people 
are  good.  Even  people  that  my  father  had  to 
arrest  were  generally  reasonably  nice 
people— except  for  one  or  two  activities  that 
weren't  so  nice,"  he  said.  "I  learned  early  on 
that  there  will  always  be  a  percentage  of 
the  population  who  will  commit  crimes.  I 
never  expected  society  to  be  perfect,  so  I 
was  never  disappointed." 

"I  don't  think  that  kids  today  are  much 
different  from  kids  in  my  youth."  he  contin- 
ued. "There  have  always  been  good  kids  and 
bad  kids,  and  the  bad  ones  are  in  the  ex- 
treme minority.  We've  always  had  so  many 
good  people  in  Newton.  We  still  have  the 
candy-stripers  at  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital 
who  work  for  nothing  and  young  men  who 


work  there  who  don't  even  get  the  recogni- 
tion that  candy-stripers  get." 

Peeley's  police  service  was  interrupted  by 
a  three-year  stint  in  the  Air  Porce  during 
World  War  II  when  he  was  an  intelligence 
specialist  and  ground  school  teacher  who 
served  in  the  Philippines  and  Japan. 

Following  his  discharge  he  returned  to 
patrol  work,  and  during  his  off-duty  hours 
he  helped  reorganize  the  Nonantum  Boys 
Club,  an  organization  he  eventually  headed. 

In  retirement.  Peeley  said  he  will  continue 
to  work  for  what  he  believes  in  just  as  he 
did  while  in  uniform.  "I'm  not  the  easiest 
person  to  get  along  with."  he  insisted.  "I've 
often  said  'yes'  when  a  "no"  was  expected 
and  no'  when  someone  wanted  me  to  say 
■yes.'  But  I  never  said  'yes'  when  that  would 
be  a  false  answer." 

There's  nobody  quite  like  him."  said 
Quinn.  "Nobody  at  all."* 
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well  as  every  best  wish  for  continued 
success.* 


NEW  WATER  POLICIES 
REVEALED 


TRIBUTE  TO  BING  WALLACE 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  ask  that  my  colleagues 
join  with  me  in  recognizing  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  and  unself- 
ish contributions  of  Bing  Wallace,  who 
has  just  earned  the  title  of  "Stockton- 
ian  of  the  Year  for  1983."  This  coveted 
award,  given  annually  by  the  Stock- 
ton. Calif..  Board  of  Realtors,  recog- 
nizes exceptional  civic  and  community- 
minded  service.  Pew  individuals  qual- 
ify for  this  tribute  quite  as  much  as 
does  Bing  Wallace. 

In  advising  her  of  her  selection  as 
•Stocktonian  of  the  Year,"  board 
members  presented  Bing  with  a  large 
gold  key  inscribed  with  the  words 
"You  have  the  key  to  our  city  and  the 
key  to  our  hearts."  The  board  be- 
lieved, rightfully  so,  that  these  words 
reflected  the  feeling  of  everyone  who 
has  ever  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
or  working  with  Bing.  Not  only  has 
she  contributed  to  the  betterment  of 
the  community  in  virtually  every  pos- 
sible area— she  has  also  motivated 
others  to  do  likewise.  Her  enthusiasm 
and  dedication  are  contagious,  and  she 
has  prompted  scores  of  civic-minded 
individuals  to  follow  in  her  footsteps, 
and  to  carry  on  the  worthwhile 
projects  she  has  begun. 

Bing  Wallace  has  been  a  member  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  Board  for  25 
years.  She  served  as  a  Gray  Lady 
during  World  War  II,  and  she  instruct- 
ed the  first  group  of  black  women  in 
San  Joaquin  County  on  home  nursing. 
She  is  a  member  of  numerous  boards, 
from  the  Children's  Home  to  the 
YMCA,  and  her  effective  leadership 
has  advanced  every  community  cause 
from  the  Historical  Society  to  the 
United  Way. 

I  extend  every  best  wish  and  my 
wholehearted  congratulations  to  Bing 
Wallace,  "Stocktonian  of  the  Year,"  as 


HON.  DICK  CHENEY 

OF  WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  administration  re- 
cently met  with  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  West  to  discuss  the  policies 
of  the  executive  branch  regarding 
water  development  programs  which 
are  so  important  to  Western  States. 

So  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  the  ad- 
ministrations  position.  I  have  includ- 
ed in  today's  Congressional  Record  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  President 
Reagan  to  Senator  Paul  Laxalt  which 
explains  these  policies. 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  24,  1984. 
Hon.  Paul  Laxalt. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Paul:  Some  time  ago.  you  and  14  of 
your  colleagues  wrote  to  me  expressing  your 
concerns  regarding  water  project  develop- 
ment. I  appreciated  receiving  this  valuable 
counsel  which  has  helped  crystalize  the  ex- 
tensive discussions  within  the  Administra- 
tion on  this  vital  subject. 

We  all  agree  on  the  goals.  These  goals  are 
to  revitalize  the  magnificent  water  develop- 
ment programs  launched  early  in  our  Na- 
tions  history.  The  Pederal-State  partner- 
ship has  succeeded  even  beyond  the  dreams 
of  those  who  developed  the  concept  so  many 
decades  ago.  This  partnership  has  helped 
create  abundant  year-round  water,  electric 
and  food  supplies:  reduced  flooding,  and 
provided  low-cost  inland,  coastal  and  ocean- 
ic waterborne  transportation.  In  addition, 
millions  of  Americans  have  enjoyed  vast 
new  opportunities  for  water-related  recrea- 
tion. 

Providing  enough  high  quality  water 
promptly  to  those  who  need  it  is  a  task  that 
has  confronted  Americans  since  the  earliest 
days  of  our  national  experience.  In  the  first 
summer  at  Plymouth,  the  Pilgrims  experi- 
enced a  summer  drought  that  nearly  ruined 
their  crops.  More  than  350  years  later. 
Americans  had  to  contend  with  flooding  on 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Colorado,  and 
drought  throughout  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  The  lesson  of  these  events  is  clear. 
Providing  enough  high  quality  water  where 
and  when  it  is  needed  is  a  never-ending 
process. 

This  Administration  is  committed  to  work- 
ing with  the  States,  local  entities  and  those 
private  sector  interests  concerned  with 
water  development  all  across  America.  We 
are  rebuilding  the  Pederal-State  partner- 
ship so  that  we  can  resume  water  develop- 
ment efforts  to  avert  water  crises  in  the 
coming  decades.  We  have  accomplished  the 
following: 

Re-established  the  policy  of  State  primacy 
in  water  rights  resulting  in  less  interference 
from  the  Federal  Government  in  water  re- 
sources management. 

Reinforced  State  primacy  by  the  repeal  of 
a  Federal  non-reserved  water  rights  opinion. 
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Established  and  successfully  implemented 
a  process  for  negotiated  settlements  of 
Indian  water  rights  disputes. 

Offered  States  the  option  of  having  Fed- 
eral reserved  water  rights  within  their 
boundaries  expeditiously  inventoried  and 
quantified  to  enhance  their  management  ca- 
pability. 

Implemented  the  Reclamation  Reform 
Act  of  1982  to  recongnize  advances  in  agri- 
cultural technology  and  the  market  econo- 
my based  on  the  family  farm,  giving  these 
farmers  an  opportunity  to  build  commercial 
operations  without  unrealistic  limitations 
on  their  access  to  land  and  irrigation  water. 
Established  new  Principles  and  Guidelines 
for  water  project  planning  to  remove  cum- 
l)ersome  regulations  and  promote  flexibility 
in  planning,  thereby  encouraging  water  re- 
sources development. 

Elevated  water  resources  decisionmaking 
to  the  level  of  the  Cabinet  Council  on  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  the  Environment,  chaired 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Presented  to  Congress  new  project  con- 
struction proposals  incorporating  increased 
non-Federal  financing  based  on  the  tangible 
economic  returns  produced  by  the  projects. 
All  of  these  actions  have  helped  to  rebuild 
and  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State partnership  so  we  can  move  for- 
ward to  develop  much  needed,  environmen- 
tally sound  and  economically  prudent  water 
resources  projects.  We  have  made  numerous 
studies  and  conducted  extensive  discussions 
within  the  Administration  in  quest  of  ways 
that  the  Administration,  the  Congress,  the 
States,  and  the  American  people  can  devel- 
op true  partnership  arrangements  that  rec- 
ognize the  realities  of  today's  economics  and 
tomorrow's  environment.  We  are  gratified 
that  Congress  is  now  addressing  the  key 
issues  related  to  water  project  cost  sharing 
and  financing. 

Water  development  needs,  geography,  cli- 
mate, economy,  fiscal  capacity,  and  Federal 
interests  all  vary  from  State  to  State,  and 
from  region  to  region.  Furthermore,  the 
Federal  Government  has  made  prior  com- 
mitments to  individual  States  with  regard  to 
water  development  within  their  borders. 
During  the  past  months.  I  have  fully  consid- 
ered the  views  expressed  by  you.  your  col- 
leagues, the  Cabinet  Council  on  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  Environment,  and  many  of 
the  Governors  regarding  how  the  Federal 
Government  might  participate  in  water 
project  development  and  project  financing 
under  these  conditions.  Traditionally,  many 
Federal  water  project  beneficiaries  have 
repaid  the  construction  costs  of  their 
projects,  but  we  all  agree  new  partnership 
arrangements  will  be  necessary  to  finance 
any  additional  projects  in  the  future. 

It  is  time  to  conclude  the  discussion  and  to 
establish  a  national  water  project  financing 
policy  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the  job  of 
completing  projects  where  commitments  al- 
ready have  been  made  and  undertaking  new 
construction  starts  to  meet  the  country's 
future  needs. 

Indeed,  the  construction  of  storage  reser- 
voirs has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increasing 
demand  for  water.  As  a  result,  our  water 
supply  is  less  reliable  and  more  vulnerable 
to  drought  than  it  was  a  decade  ago.  We 
must  develop  even  better  ways  to  work  to- 
gether effectively.  We  will  have  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  water  we  have  if  we  are  to 
avoid  serious  future  problems.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  by  working  with  State  and  local 
governments  we  can  solve  the  problems  of 
flood,  drought,  and  qualityt 
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The  water  project  financing  and  cost -shar- 
ing policy  of  this  Administration  is: 

All  Federal  water  development  agencies 
will  continue  to  seek  out  ntw  partnership 
arrangements  with  the  States  and  other 
non-Federal  interesU  in  the  financing  and 
cost  sharing  of  all  proposed  projects.  Each 
such  agency  will  negotiate  reasonable  fi- 
nancing arrangements  for  every  project 
within  its  respective  areas  of  responsibility. 

F»rior  commitments  to  individual  States 
with  regard  to  water  development  within 
their  borders  must  be  considered  and  shall 
be  a  factor  in  negotiations  leading  up  to 
project  construction. 

Consistency  in  cost  sharing  for  individual 
project  purposes,  with  attendant  equity,  will 
be  sought. 

Project  beneficiaries,  not  necessarily  gov- 
ernmental entities,  should  ultimately  bear  a 
sutJstantial  part  of  the  cost  of  all  project  de- 
velopment. 

Safety  problems  at  Federal  dams  should 
be  corrected  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
The  cost  of  safety  work  should  be  borne  by 
the  Federal  Government.  However,  if  addi- 
tional economic  Ijenefit  results  from  the 
modification,  appropriate  cost  sharing 
among  the  beneficiaries  shall  be  allocated 
by  the  appropriate  Secretary.  Criteria  to  de- 
termine dam  safety  designation  shall  be  de- 
veloped by  an  interagency  technical  team  in 
consultation  with  non-Federal  parties. 

The  costs  incurred  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  project  planning  generally  will  be 
shared  with  project  sponsors.  Specific  ar- 
rangements will  differ  among  agencies  be- 
cause of  their  differing  planning,  authoriz- 
ing, and  funding  procedures. 

Once  financing,  cost  sharing,  and  cost  re- 
covery arrangements  have  been  agreed  to. 
they  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  ultimate  disposition. 

This  process  will  result  in  arrangements 
that  are  workable,  fair.  just,  and  practical. 
It  wiH  put  into  place  the  final  building 
blocks  in  an  improved  program  to  meet 
America's  current  and  impending  water 
needs  while  recognizing  Federal  budgetary 
realities. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  your  cooperation  on 
this  subject.  Working  together,  we  can  move 
ahead  into  a  new  era  of  water  project  devel- 
opment for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  and  all 
AJnericans. 

Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan.* 


THE  GRACE  COMMISSION 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cently released  report  of  the  Grace 
Commission  on  reducing  Federal 
spending  has  already  caused  a  great 
deal  of  controversy,  both  in  the 
method  which  the  Commission  used  to 
determine  the  total  amounts  of  sav- 
ings, and  the  priorities  which  it  used 
to  determine  where  those  savings 
could  be  made.  For  instance,  I  would 
feel  that  any  attempt  to  charge  what 
are  called  'market  rates"  for  federally 
generated  hydroelectric  power  does 
not  take  into  account  the  commitment 
that   was  made   to  the   recipients  of 
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that  lower  cost  power  when  their  land 
was  taken  away  from  them  for  the 
construction  of  such  generating  facili- 
ties. 

Similarly,  the  outright  condemna- 
tion of  all  water  development  projects 
as  "pork  barrel"  seems  to  me  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  many  of  these 
projects  contribute  significantly  to  the 
production  of  the  national  wealth,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  land. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  as  irre- 
sponsible to  throw  out  the  entire 
report  because  we  disagree  with  parts 
of  it  as  it  would  be  to  accept  it  entirely 
because  we  agree  with  certain  parts  of 
it.  I  would  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  carefully  study  the 
recommendations  of  the  Grace  report 
to  see  what  portions  of  it  do.  in  fact 
point  out  realizable,  equitable  savings. 
As  a  contribution  to  the  examination, 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  background  article  on  the 
Grace  Commission  report  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  29  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post.  I  agree  with  J. 
P.  Bolduc.  a  Commission  member, 
when  he  says: 

If  we  have  16  recommendations,  and  12 
are  no  good,  why  can't  they  just  say  "Hey. 
four  are  good.  .  .  .  Whatever  is  a  good  idea, 
lets  do  it." 

The  article  follows: 
Experts  Cite  Fu»ws  in  Grace  Panels 
Claims  for  Savings 
(By  Spencer  Rich) 

Republican  as  well  as  Democratic  budget 
experts  say  that  President  Reagan's  Grace 
Commission  greatly  exaggerated  the  savings 
that  would  come  from  its  plan— which  the 
president  invoked  twice  last  week— to  cut 
government  spending. 

The  commission  said  its  proposals  would 
save  $424  billion  in  three  years.  Its  critics 
say  the  savings  would  tie  much  less,  even  in 
the  unlikely  event  that  all  the  proposals 
could  be  enacted. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address  and 
again  in  a  speech  the  next  day,  Reagan 
hailed  the  report,  put  together  over  the  past 
18  months  by  a  business  task  force  headed 
by  J.  Peter  Grace  of  W.R.  Grace  &  Co..  as 
an  almost  painless  way  to  cut  spending  and 
reduce  the  deficit  by  eliminating  federal 
waste  and  inef ficency. 

The  report,  formally  called  The  Presi- 
dent's Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Con- 
trol, says  the  reductions  in  spending  can  be 
achieved  '  without  raising  taxes,  without 
weakening  America's  defense  buildup  and 
without  in  any  way  harming  necessary 
social  welfare  programs.  " 

But  experts  across  the  board,  including 
some  of  Reagan's  fellow  Republicans,  are 
extremely  skeptical  of  some  of  its  proposals 
and  doubt  that  it  will  produce  the  claimed 
savings. 

"Based  on  the  few  cases  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  investigate,  the  savings  potential 
of  a  number  of  the  Grace  Commission  rec- 
ommendations may  be  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  amount  stated.  "  said  Congressional 
Budget  Office  Director  Rudolph  G.  Penner, 
a  former  official  of  the  Ford  administration, 
in  testimony  to  Congress  recently. 

The  CBO.  General  Accounting  Office,  var- 
ious departments  of  government  and  con- 
gressional committees  are  now  evaluating 
the  proposals. 
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"In  the  opinion  of  people  who  are  well  in- 
formed, the  savings  estimates  are  enormous- 
ly exaggerated."  said  Herbert  Stein,  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in 
the  Nixon  administration.  "We've  had 
things  like  this  since  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion [in  1949]  that  purport  to  save  huge 
amounts  that  don't  materialize." 

Prank  C.  Carlucci.  former  deputy  secre- 
tary of  defense  under  Reagan,  said  he  had 
"the  impression"  that  many  of  the  esti- 
mates making  up  the  proposed  three-year 
Pentagon  savings  of  $92  billion  to  $100  bil- 
lion are  far  too  high. 

As  long  as  six  months  ago.  when  the  ini- 
tial defense  proposals  were  outlined.  De- 
fense Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  said 
it  would  be  "cruelly  unfair  for  the  American 
people  to  perceive  that  vast  savings  can  be 
realized  within  a  very  short  time." 

The  doubts  reach  into  the  White  House. 
Some  officials  have  told  The  Washington 
Post  that  they  question  whether  the  savings 
will  be  anywhere  near  projected  levels. 

One  source  said  even  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Director  David  A.  Stock- 
man ""has  great  reservations:  he  thinks  some 
of  the  numbers  are  less  than  perfect." 

The  doubts  stem  from  three  factors;  polit- 
ical obstacles  to  some  proposals;  the  fact 
that  many  other  proposals  would  not  take 
full  budgetary  effect  for  many  years;  and  a 
growing  conviction  among  government  ex- 
perts who  are  studying  the  proposals  that 
many  of  the  savings  have  been  grossly  over- 
estimated. 

Many  proposals  are  not  feasible  politically 
and  some  are  opposed  not  just  by  Demo- 
crats but  by  powerful  administration  figures 
within  the  administration.  The  notion  has 
gained  ground— in  part  from  some  of  the 
commission's  language— that  most  of  the 
savings  would  come  from  improving  govern- 
ment efficiency  and  eliminating  waste. 

But  as  the  commission's  chief  operating 
officer.  J. P.  Bolduc.  emphasized,  the  com- 
mission has  never  claimed  that.  Bolduc  is  a 
senior  vice  president  of  W.R.  Grace  &  Co. 

"To  describe  it  as  management  changes  is 
misleading."  said  Stein.  "It's  policy 
changes." 

In  fact,  three-quarters  of  its  recommenda- 
tions would  require  legislation.  Many  of  the 
biggest  savings  would  come  from  longstand- 
ing and  controversial  proposals  that  previ- 
ously have  been  put  forward  and  knocked 
down— in  Congress  or  by  the  executive 
branch. 

For  example,  the  commission  recommend- 
ed an  overhaul  of  the  military  and  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  systems  to  make  people  work 
longer  and.  in  effect,  reduce  benefits.  Even- 
tually it  would  cut  program  costs  by  the 
equivalent  of  $58  billion  over  three  years  in 
present-day  dollars. 

The  Pentagon  is  extremely  unenthusiastic 
about  the  military  part  of  this  proposal. 

Weinberger,  in  his  statement  last  year, 
said  that  "tampering  with  the  military  re- 
tirement system  [would]  create  havoc  with 
the  morale  and  readiness  of  our  troops  and 
would  thus  damage  our  ability  to  deter 
war."' 

He  also  pointed  out  that  Congress  'has 
consistently  refused  "  to  enact  other  propos- 
als, such  as  closing  military  commissaries 
and  various  other  miltary  bases. 

"To  put  a  big  price  tag  on  things  that  are 
undoable  doesn't  contribute  to  the  process," 
Carlucci  said. 

Two  other  proposals  would  produce 
savage  fights  and  seem  unlikely  to  pass  in 
the  near  future. 
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sisted  the  injured  man  to  safety  and 
Paul  returned  to  his  craft. 

Paul  Ewing  is  an  11-year-old  sixth 
grader  at  the  Phelan  Elementary 
School.  He  is  also  a  meml)er  of  Troop 
53    chartered    to    the    Phelan    Ward. 
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countries,  and  the  infrastructure  for  an 
interdependent  world  community  has  been 
set  in  place. 

This  change  has  embarked  mankind  on  a 
new  and  uncharted  course. 

For  the  United  States,  the  change  since 
World  War  II  has  been  a  forced  march  to 
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"The  fact  is  that  we  do  consistently  misin- 
terpret, disparage,  misunderstand,  conde- 
scend toward,  moralize  about  and  underesti- 
mate Latin  America.  But  that  is  only  part  of 
the  picture.  For  it  is  also  clear  that  in  this 
country  we  (or  at  least  some  persons)  do  pay 
attention    to   Latin    America:    we   do   care 
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Lro  oro alh«>it    nftf^n  Himlv  — 
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One  would  cap  growth  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  and  convert  them  to  a  private- 
sector  program,  saving  $29  billion  over  three 
years. 

The  other  would  reduce  public  aid  to  the 
working  poor  and  near-poor  by  assigning 
cash  values  to  in-kind  income,  such  as  Med- 
icaid and  food  stamps,  and  sharply  targeting 
aid  to  those  below  the  poverty  line  or  125 
percent  of  the  poverty  of  the  poverty  line 
($59  billion  over  three  years). 

There  are  many  other  equally  controver- 
sial proposals.  "Some  of  it  has  a  dream- 
world quality."  one  administration  official 
said.  ""You  couldn't  screw  up  your  courage 
to  propose  it."' 

The  $424  billion  net  savings  figure  for 
three  years  does  not  cover  any  three-year 
period  in  the  near  future.  Instead  it  covers 
the  three-year  savings  of  each  of  the  2.500 
proposals  once  they  are  fully  in  effect, 
which  in  some  cases  would  take  20  years. 
These  figures  were  then  translated  back 
into  present-day  dollars  to  reach  $424  bil- 
lion total. 

As  Bolduc  points  out,  the  commission 
made  clear  that  it  was  using  this  procedure. 
But  some  of  the  language  in  its  summaries, 
and  much  of  the  media  coverage,  give  the 
impression  that  it  was  tclking  about  $424 
billion  over  the  next  three  years. 

For  example,  the  military  and  federal  pen- 
sion overhaul  figure  of  $58  billion  is  actually 
based  on  savings  in  the  years  2001  to  2003. 

Even  if  this  overhaul  were  enacted  by 
Congress  next  week,  the  savings  from  1985 
to  1987  would  total  no  more  than  a  few  bil- 
lion. Many  other  claimed  savings  could  not 
conceivably  be  achieved  for  four,  five,  eight 
or  more  years  even  if  enacted  Immediately. 

Finally,  a  large  number  of  budget  experts 
who  are  evaluating  the  proposals  believes 
that  the  savings  on  an  item-by-item  basis 
are  overestimated. 

In  addition,  Penner  pointed  out,  the  com- 
mission estimate  assumes  a  10  percent  infla- 
tion rate,  about  twice  what  is  expected,  and 
would  tend  to  inflate  projected  savings. 

The  consensus  seems  to  be  that  if  every- 
thing in  the  report  were  approved  and  initi- 
ated immediately,  the  savings  over  the  next 
three  years  would  be  25  to  50  percent  of  the 
commission"s  estimates;  at  the  very  best 
they  might  reach  50  percent  for  years  in  the 
future. 

■"They  have  wildly  inflated  estimates  of 
savings,"  one  Pentagon  source  said. 

Carlucci  said,  "We  laid  out  a  substantial 
(defense)  procurement  improvement  two 
years  ago  with  $18  billion  savings  over  five 
years.  I  don't  know  how  you  can  get  much 
more  out  of  it.  ...  I  don't  know  of  any 
magic  in  that  area." 

One  evaluator  said  many  of  the  savings 
amounts  are  "purely  speculative."  extrapo- 
lated from  an  inadequate  date  base  on  non- 
valid  sample. 

Bolduc  is  not  fazed  by  these  criticisms.  He 
sticks  by  the  commission  numbers,  saying. 
•"We  just  didn't  sit  down  and  pull  a  number 
out  a  hat."  And  he  said  that  many  of  the 
bureaucrats  evaluating  the  numbers  have 
"built-in  conflicts  of  interest." 

"Who  are  the  people  who  are  looking  at 
the  pension  changes?"  he  asked.  "'Exactly 
the  people  who  are  going  to  be  affected." 

Even  if  the  estimates  are  off.  he  said,  half 
of  $424  billion  would  still  be  a  huge  amount. 
"If  we  have  16  recommendations  and  12  are 
no  good,  why  can't  they  just  say.  'Hey.  four 
are  good. ..Whatever  is  a  good  idea— let's  do 
it'?  "• 
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DECLARATION  OF  FREEDOM 
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declaration  of  freedom 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  "Decla- 
ration of  Freedom"  sent  to  me  by 
Manolo  Reyes,  a  distinguished  Cuban 
newsman,  now  residing  in  Miami,  Fla. 
The  declaration  was  adopted  by  1,500 
Cuban  exiles  in  Key  West,  Fla.,  on 
January  23,  1966.  The  declaration  ex- 
emplifies the  dedication  of  individuals 
like  Mr.  Reyes  whose  efforts  are  de- 
voted to  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  the  cause  of  Cuban  freedom. 
The  declaration  follows: 

Declaration  of  Freedom 

In  the  City  of  Key  West.  Monroe  County. 
State  of  Florida.  United  States  of  America, 
we.  the  Cuban  exiles  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  name  of  God  Almighty,  and  speaking 
both  for  ourselves  and  the  oppressed  people 
in  Cuba,  the  Martyr  Island,  (lo  say: 

That  on  January  1st,  1959.  the  slavery 
yoke  that  came  from  Europe  and  was  extin- 
guished in  Cuba  at  the  end  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, was  resumed. 

That  those  responsible  for  this  high  trea- 
son to  our  Fatherland  and  to  our  People  are 
just  a  score  of  traitors  who,  usurpating  the 
Government  of  the  Country  have  been 
acting  as  mercenary  agents  for  the  Sino- 
Soviet  imperialism,  and  have  surrendered  to 
that  imperialism  our  Freedom  and  our  Dig- 
nity, also  betraying  the  American  Hemi- 
sphere. 

That  as  a  consequence  of  this  high  trea- 
son, those  who  are  usurpating  the  Power  in 
Cuba  (as  they  were  never  elected  by  the 
People),  are  imposing  a  regime  of  blood- 
shed, terror  and  hate  without  any  respect  or 
consideration  to  the  dignity  of  the  human 
being  or  the  most  elementary  human  rights. 

That  in  their  hunger  for  Power,  these 
traitors,  following  the  pattern  of  totalitar- 
ian regimes,  are  trying,  within  Cuba,  to  sep- 
arate the  Family,  which  is  the  cornerstone 
of  actual  society,  and  at  the  same  time,  are 
poisoning  the  minds  of  the  Cuban  children 
and  youth,  in  their  hope  of  extending  the 
length  of  time  for  this  abominable  system. 

That  the  rule  of  the  Law  has  been  wiped 
out  in  Cuba,  and  it  has  been  replaced  by  the 
evil  will  of  this  score  of  traitors,  who  are 
acting  under  orders  from  their  masters,  the 
Slno-Soviet  imperalists. 

In  view  of  the  aforegoing.  '  . 

we  declare 

First;  That  the  actual  Cuban  regime  is 
guilty  of  high  treason  to  our  Fatherland 
and  to  the  ideals  of  the  Freedom  Revolution 
which  was  started  on  October  10th.  1868. 

Second:  That  this  score  of  traitors  who 
have  committed  treason  against  our  Father- 
land, in  case  they  survive  the  downfall  of 
their  regime,  will  have  to  respond,  even  with 
their  lives  before  the  Ordinary  Courts  of 
Justice  of  Cuba. 

Third;  That  as  the  Noble  Cuban  People 
will  not  ever  surrender,  because  that  Nation 
was  not  born  to  be  slave,  we,  the  Cuban 
People,  hereby  make  the  present 


We  hereby  swear  before  God  Almighty  lo 
fight  constantly,  until  death  comes  to  us.  to 
free  Cuba  from  communism. 

The  fundamentals  of  this  Revolution  for 
FYeedom  are; 

First;  God  Almighty,  above  all  things,  in 
Whom  we  believe  as  the  essence  of  Life. 

Second:  The  Fatherland,  with  all  of  its 
Laws,  traditions,  customs  and  history  as  a 
spiritual  value,  only  surpassed  by  the  con- 
cept of  God. 

Third;  The  Family,  as  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Human  Society. 

Fourth;  Human  Rights,  for  each  and 
every  citizen,  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

Fifth;  The  Law,  as  the  foundation  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  Human  Society. 

Sixth:  Democratic  Government,  with  its 
three  independent  branches:  Legislative.  Ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial. 

Seventh:  Representative  Democracy, 
through  the  exercise  of  Universal  Suffrage. 
Periodically.  FYee  and  Secretive,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  Popular  Sovereignity. 

Eighth;  Freedom  of  Worship.  Freedom  of 
Teaching.  Freedom  of  the  I*ress  and  Free 
Enterprise. 

Ninth;  Private  Property  and  Ownership, 
as  the  basic  expression  of  Liberty. 

Tenth;  The  improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions for  both  rural  and  city  working 
masses,  with  the  just  and  necessary  meas- 
ures, keeping  in  mind  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  both  Labor  and  Capital. 

Eleventh;  The  derogation  and  eradication 
of  anything  which  is  opposed  to  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  fundamentals  aforemen- 
tioned, and  specifically,  the  abolition  of 
Communism  and  any  other  form  of  totali- 
tarian manifestation. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  KEY  WEST.  FLORI- 
DA, on  the  23rd  day  of  January,  1966.« 


HONOR  MEDAL  FOR  PAUL 
EWING 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  respect  and 
admiration  that  I  rise  to  commend  to 
your  attention  a  young  hero.  Paul 
Ewing  will  be  awarded  the  Honor 
Medal  at  the  annual  dinner  meeting  of 
the  Inland  Empire  Council  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  February  4,  1984. 

On  June  25,  of  last  year,  this  Scout 
was  boating  with  his  father.  Gary 
Ewing,  and  a  family  friend,  Raymond 
Pestana,  when  they  collided  with  an- 
other craft.  Because  both  men  were 
semiconscious  from  their  injuries, 
they  were  not  readily  aware  of  the  sit- 
uation that  was  developing.  The  man 
in  the  other  boat  was  injured  and 
drowning.  Paul,  despite  a  broken  leg, 
cuts,  and  bruises,  dove  from  his  boat 
and  swam  to  assist  the  victim.  His 
father,  regaining  full  consciousness 
and  thinking  it  was  his  son  that  was  in 
danger,  swam  to  the  rescue  scene  ap- 
proximately 50  feet  away.  After  Paul 
clarified  the  situation,  his  father  as- 
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ment  of  the  challenge  facing  today's 
labor  movement  with  my  colleagues, 
the  following  statement  appeared  in 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  January 
22,  1984: 

A  Challenge  to  Labor:  Workers  Must  Use 
\>r\i  iTt/-*i    Ade-ma  xn  PBnTP.rT  Thfir  Rights 
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day  he  was  sworn  into  office,  the  deficit  was 
$56  billion  and  the  rate  of  unemployment 
was  7  percent.  The  deficit  jumped  to  a  stag- 
gering $200  billion  and  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment increased  to  10  percent. 

You  in  organized  labor  and  those  in  the 
general  work  force  are  enduring  such  suffer- 

irter    hoi^oiicA    vrtiir    r»r»litimil    cramp    iR    not    t.n- 
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public  awareness  of  this  tragic  afflic- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  show 
their  concern  for  the  present  and 
future  victims  of  Reye's  syndrome  by 
cosponsoring  this  resolution.* 


'kTT^-*T»rf~»1-»       /"^TTTT* 
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sisted  the  injured  man  to  safety  and 
Paul  returned  to  his  craft. 

Paul  Ewing  is  an  11-year-old  sixth 
grader  at  the  Phelan  Elementary 
School.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Troop 
53  chartered  to  the  Phelan  Ward. 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints. 

The  Honor  Medal  he  will  receive  is 
the  rarest  award  presented  by  the  na- 
tional youth  organization.  Only  22 
have  been  approved  in  the  United 
States  this  year  by  this  4.6-million- 
member  organization.  The  National 
Court  of  Honor  has  said  of  Pauls 
heroic  deed.  "Ewing's  unselfish  act 
saved  a  life  and  exemplified  the  Scout- 
ing tradition  of  selfless  service." 

Paul  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
this  country's  youth.  His  courage  has 
earned  him  the  respect  of  the  Nation. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great  pride 
in  commending  to  my  colleagues,  Paul 
Ewing.  a  truly  remarkable  and  coura- 
geous young  man.* 


WITH  VISION  WE  CAN  EMERGE 
AS  A  HEMISPHERE 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
just  returned  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues from  a  2-week  trip  to  Central 
and  South  America  and  the  Caribbe- 
an, I  was  particularly  interested  in  an 
excellent  article  on  the  importance  of 
Latin  America  to  our  country  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  the  Americas 
of  December  7.  1983,  written  by  the 
Honorable  Irving  G.  Tragen,  whom  I 
have  known  for  a  long  time  and  who 
has  rendered  outstanding  service  in 
our  foreign  service  in  Latin  America.  I 
wholly  agree  with  Mr.  Tragens  senti- 
ments that  we  must  put  more  empha- 
sis on  our  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica, we  must  arrange  to  give  them 
some  relief  in  interest  on  their  exter- 
nal debt  and  we  must  ease  the  terms 
of  payment  of  that  debt  if  we  are  to 
seriously  arrest  the  growing  problem 
of  democracy  in  almost  all  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  outside  of 
Canada  and  our  own  country.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  article 
printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Times  of  the  Americas.  Dec.  7. 
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With  Vision  We  Can  Emerge  as  a 

Hemisphere  .  .  . 

(By  Ir\ing  G.  Tragen) 

No  period  of  world  history  has  experi- 
enced greater  and  more  profound  change 
than  that  since  World  War  II. 

The  center  of  world  power  shifted  from 
Western  Europe;  independent  nation  states 
have  displaced  colonial  systems.  Population 
has  exploded  across  the  planet.  A  cycle  of 
human  endeavor  has  been  generated  within 
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countries,  and  the  infra-structure  for  an 
interdependent  world  community  has  been 
set  in  place. 

This  change  has  embarked  mankind  on  a 
new  and  uncharted  course. 

For  the  United  States,  the  change  since 
World  War  II  has  been  a  forced  march  to 
leadership. 

With  respect  to  Latin  America,  there  is 
growing  awareness  of  the  need  for  longer- 
term  consistency  in  our  relations— one 
which  avoids  the  heights  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  the  depths  of  benign  neglect. 

In  the  Executive  Branch,  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  and  the  problems  of  the 
Hemisphere  as  a  whole  have  attracted  more 
high  level  attention  than  at  any  time  since 
the  era  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

This  increased  attention  flows  not  merely 
from  today's  headlines  of  perceived  security 
threats  in  Central  American  and  Caribbean 
or  of  the  debt  crisis  which  has  bound  to- 
gether the  solvency  of  North  and  South. 
There  is  a  mixture  of  other,  new  ingredients 
which  have  emphasized  the  inter-depend- 
ence of  the  Hemisphere,  such  as: 

The  accelerated  migration  of  Latin  Ameri- 
cans to  the  United  States  and  the  expand- 
ing influence  of  Hispanic  Americans  in  the 
U.S.  IXKly  politic: 

The  growth  of  Latin  America  as  a  major 
trading  partner:  with  one  of  every  five  jobs 
in  the  U.S.  now  geared  to  exports,  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  Latin  America  is  a  larger 
market  for  the  U.S.  than  either  Western 
Europe  or  Japan: 

Reliance  by  the  United  States  on  Latin 
America  for  essential  primary  goods,  raw 
materials  and  energy  supplies:  and. 

The  need  for  Latin  American  political  sup- 
port in  dealing  with  the  increasingly  com- 
plex world-wide  political  agenda. 

This  re-evaluation  by  the  U.S.  is  happen- 
ing at  a  time  when  Latin  America  is  no 
longer  as  dependent  on  the  U.S.  political 
and  economic  power  as  it  was  immediately 
prior  to  and  following  World  War  II. 

Since  Alta  Gracia  in  1967.  Latin  America 
has  t>een  building  its  own  internal  struc- 
tures for  consultation  and  coordination. 

Integration  schemes  have  persisted  de- 
spite wars,  economic  crisis  and  occasional 
defections.  Latin  countries  have  begun  to 
play  influential  roles  in  the  world-wide 
arena  and  have  established  their  own  inde- 
pendent positions  on  issues  critical  to  vital 
U.S.  interests. 

There  are  indeed  emerging  significant 
changes  in  the  traditional  asymmetry  of 
power  in  the  Hemisphere.  U.S.  hegemony 
reflected  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  even  as 
re-defined  by  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy, 
began  to  be  displaced  with  the  OAS  Charter 
when  the  U.S.  accepted  the  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention and  the  concept  that  collective 
political  and  juridical  limitations  could  be 
placed  on  the  unilateral  exercise  of  its 
power  in  the  Hemisphere. 

Inter-Americanism,  flowing  from  Simon 
Bolivar's  vision  in  convening  the  1826  Con- 
gress of  Panama,  has  given  us  great  mo- 
ments of  collective  action  as.  for  example, 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Human 
Rights  but  it  has  also  caused  frustration 
such  as  with  the  Malvinas. 

In  a  recent  paper  of  The  Crisis  in  Latin 
America."  Professor  Howard  J.  Wiarda  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  succinctly 
summarized  the  seriousness  which  those  of 
us  North  Americans  who  have  long  been  as- 
sociated with  Latin  America  relate  to  the 
problems  of  our  Hemisphere  today: 
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The  fact  is  that  we  do  consistently  misin- 
terpret, disparage,  misunderstand,  conde- 
scend toward,  moralize  atiout  and  underesti- 
mate Latin  America.  But  that  is  only  part  of 
the  picture.  For  it  is  also  clear  that  in  this 
country  we  (or  at  least  some  persons)  do  pay 
attention  to  Latin  America;  we  do  care 
about  the  area,  we  are— albeit  often  dimly- 
aware  of  Its  growing  importance  to  us:  we  do 
not  treat  it  wholly  as  a  reflection  of  our  do- 
mestic politics:  we  do  recognize  the  changed 
circumstances  in  Latin  America;  the  area 
has  come  to  press  itself  upon  our  conscious- 
ness: and  we  have  t>egun  to  recognize  that 
our  institutional  paraphernalia  do  not 
always  work  well  in  other  cultures  or  soci- 
eties." 

It  is  with  this  sense  or  realism  that  the 
Aspen  Institute  in  its  June  1982  Report  on 
"Governance  in  the  Western  Hemisphere" 
pointed  out  that  the  bases  for  a  new  accom- 
modation by  the  United  States  with  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  must  recognize 
the  central  role  which  th-i  area  gives  to  de- 
velopment. 

The  issue  of  development,  posed  in  terms 
of  common  interest  in  the  improved  well- 
being  and  enhanced  quality  of  life  for  our 
people,  can  perhaps  bridge  many  of  the 
problems  which  apparently  divide  us  in  the 
Hemisphere. 

The  closest  links  of  cooperation  have 
come  from  our  joint  efforts  to  create  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank:  to  build 
the  Pan-American  Highway:  to  expand  edu- 
cation, food,  health  care  and  jobs  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

In  the  spirit  of  Bolivar  which  pervaded 
the  Congress  of  Panama.  I  suggest  that  our 
perceptions  focus  clearly  on  the  seeds  of  un- 
derstanding which  he  sowed. 

How  can  we  convert  the  dangers  of  our 
current  crisis— the  challenges  of  our  era  in 
change— into  an  opportunity  for  a  better  to- 
morrow? 

Obviously,  there  is  competitiveness  and 
disparities  in  objectives  between  the  North 
and  the  South  of  our  Hemisphere. 

But  the  answer  is  not  confrontation. 

The  tendency  of  both  sides  is  to  turn  off 
new  initiatives  raised  in  confrontation.  In- 
stead, we  need  to  find,  perhaps  from  the 
blueprints  of  Bolivar  the  Statesman,  the 
formula  for  addressing,  with  painstaking 
care,  the  issues  which  face  us.  disaggregate 
them  to  identify  points  of  concordance  and 
to  set  in  motion  the  process  of  analysis,  ne- 
gotiation and  accommodation  which  permit 
us  progressively  to  narrow  our  differences 
and  harmonize  our  futures.* 


LABOR  AND  THE  POLITICAL 
PROCESS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months,  much  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  changing  role  of 
labor  in  the  political  process.  Recent- 
ly, my  distinguished  colleague  and 
chairman  of  the  House  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
Clay,  addressed  a  Teamsters  Union 
conference  on  this  subject. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  Mr.  Clay's  eloquent  assess- 
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1976.  This  will  give  innovative  semi- 
conductor companies  legal  protection 
against  the  economic  menace  of  the 
pirating  competitors.  It  will  also  give 
companies  the  incentives  to  invest  in 
research  and  development,  by  protect- 

intr  fhf>m   npninsf   the  nirarv  of  the  rp- 
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consensus  was  for  a  continuous  and  rapid 
upward  spiral  throughout  this  decade.  A 
year  later.  U.S.  gas  pipelines  put  their 
future  in  peril  by  ignoring  his  criticism  of 
the  trend  toward  high-priced  and  inflexible 
gas-purchase  contracts  with  producers. 

The  most   fashionable  slogan  in  the  In- 
Hiictrv  mnv  •jnnn  hp    T  ran't  takp  and  T  won't 
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tracts  between  gas  pipelines  and  producers 
and  permit  free  negotiations  for  new  and 
presumably  lower  average  wellhead  prices. 

Some  congressmen,  on  the  other  hand, 
want  to  extend  existing  price  controls  and 
force  a  price  rollback  in  time  for  the  1984 
election.  If  neither  side  can  muster  enough 

vnf*>R     as    sppms    Iticpiv     all    pa<;    Hi5;rnvpreri 
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ment  of  the  challenge  facing  today's 
labor  movement  with  my  colleagues, 
the  following  statement  appeared  In 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  January 
22,  1984: 

A  Challenge  to  Labor:  Workers  Must  Use 
Political  Arena  to  Protect  Their  Rights 

(By  Representative  William  L.  Clay) 
The  precarious  stale  of  affairs  facing  or- 
ganized labor  didn't  just  come  about  with 
the  election  of  Ronald  Reagan.  It  started 
with  the  1968  defeat  of  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey and  continued  through  the  successive 
presidencies  of  Ford  and  Carter. 

Each  of  them  chipped  away  at  the  comer- 
stone,  at  the  foundation  of  the  concept  and 
the  right  of  workers  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively.  Nixon's  administration  began 
the  assault  with  numerous  changes  in  regu- 
lations and  rules.  Ford  reneged  on  his  prom- 
ise, or  should  I  say,  was  "blackmailed"  into 
vetoing  the  Common  Situs  bill.  Carter's  vac- 
illation and  ineptness  on  Labor  Law  Reform 
was  a  disgrace. 

The  appointments  by  Nixon  and  Ford  of 
five  Justices  to  the  Supreme  Court  who  are 
either  anti-labor  or  insensitive  to  the  rights 
of  workers  leave  organized  labor  without  ap- 
pellate recourse. 

All  of  the  presidents,  starting  with  Nixon, 
have  taken  the  position  that  if  you  give  big 
business  free  reign  and  unencumbered  li- 
cen.se,  benefits  of  economic  prosperity  will 
trickle  down  to  the  workers. 

Well,  it  has  not  worked  and  in  all  proba- 
bility never  will  work.  While  we  have  been 
experimenting  with  this  insanity,  greedy  en- 
trepreneurs have  been  demanding  a  freeze 
in  wages,  reduction  of  overtime  pay,  and  de- 
creased health  and  welfare  benefits. 

At  the  same  time,  the  government  has 
been  scheming  to  tax  those  fringe  benefits, 
transferring  inspectors  from  occupational 
.safety  and  health  to  union-busting  activi- 
ties, failing  to  enforce  the  Landrum-Griffith 
and  Taft-Hartley  laws,  and  appointing  anti- 
union activists  from  the  Right  to  Work 
Committee  to  key  positions  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  on  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Most  of  the  legislative  proposals  pending 
before  the  Congress  were  written  by  the  Na- 
tional Right  to  Work  Committee,  the  Herit- 
age Foundation  or  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Repeal  of  Davis-Bacon,  establish- 
ment of  subminimum  wages  for  youths,  at- 
tacks on  Walsh-Healy.  inclusion  under  the 
Hobbs  Act  and  lowering  of  protections 
against  chemicals. 

And  who  are  those  advocates  of  such  dras- 
tic changes  in  our  society?  For  the  most 
part  they  are  conservative  cavemen  who 
know  absolutely  nothing  about  the  work 
ethic.  Many  of  those  appointed  to  key  posi- 
tions at  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  are  former 
activists  of  the  National  Right  to  Work 
Committee.  A  large  majority  of  those  ap- 
pointed to  top  level  policy-making  positions 
are  multi-millionaires  who  think  clipping 
coupons  and  engaging  in  fights  to  take  over 
other  companies  is  honest  work.  They  don't 
have  jobs,  they  have  hobbies. 

But  somewhere  between  the  high-sound- 
ing phrases  of  this  administration  about 
economic  calamity  and  economic  chaos 
being  blamed  on  the  excessive  spending  of 
past  administrations  or  Congress,  it  is  be- 
coming abundantly  clear  that  our  president 
is  the  biggest  spender  of  them  all. 

In  the  1980  campaign,  his  two  biggest 
issues  were  the  need  to  balance  the  federal 
budget  and  to  put  people  back  to  work.  The 
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day  he  was  sworn  into  office,  the  deficit  was 
$56  billion  and  the  rate  of  unemployment 
was  7  percent.  The  deficit  jumped  to  a  stag- 
gering $200  billion  and  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment increased  to  10  percent. 

You  in  organized  labor  and  those  in  the 
general  work  force  are  enduring  such  suffer- 
ing because  your  political  game  is  not  to- 
gether. Archimedes,  an  ancient  Greek,  once 
said.  "Give  me  a  place  to  stand  and  I  will 
change  the  world. "  Well,  the  place  for  the 
men  and  women  in  organized  labor  to  stand, 
united  in  solidarity,  is  the  political  arena. 

From  that  podium  you  can  change  not 
only  attitudes  of  officeholders,  but  office- 
holders. From  that  podium  you  can  demand 
that  they  make  America  what  it  ought  to 
be. 

Too  many  members  of  lal>or  unions  have 
become  victims  of  conservative  propaganda, 
believing  their  improved  financial  condition 
is  the  result  of  the  management  generosity. 
Too  many  are  so  smug  and  secure  in  their 
middle-class  status  that  they  refuse  to  iden- 
tify with  the  plight  of  the  16  million  unem- 
ployed who  are  suffering  disproportionate- 
ly. 

The  high  standard  of  living  enjoyed  by 
American  workers  didn't  just  happen.  It's 
the  result  of  efforts  by  thousands  of  crusad- 
ers in  the  labor  movement,  some  known  and 
many  unknown.  Those  rights  were  estab- 
lished over  the  dead  bodies  of  hundreds  of 
brothers  and  sisters  who  put  aside  their  per- 
sonal safety  to  challenge  a  callous,  insensi- 
tive system  of  exploitation.* 
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public  awareness  of  this  tragic  afflic- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  show 
their  concern  for  the  present  and 
future  victims  of  Reye's  syndrome  by 
cosponsoring  this  resolution.* 


NATIONAL  REYES  SYNDROME 
WEEK 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  legislation  that  would  des- 
ignate the  week  of  November  7  to  13, 
1984.  National  Reye's  Syndrome 
Week.  Reyes  syndrome  is  a  deadly  ill- 
ness which  primarily  attacks  previous- 
ly healthy  children  under  the  age  of 
18.  RS  strikes  up  to  1.000  children 
each  year,  and  more  cases  are  being  re- 
ported each  year  as  physicians  learn 
to  diagnose  the  symptoms  more  read- 
ily. 

The  cause  of  RS  is  unknown,  and 
there  may  be  multiple  causes.  It 
occurs  equally  in  girls  and  boys. 
Thirty  to  fifty  percent  of  the  children 
who  contract  RS  do  not  survive,  and 
10  to  25  percent  of  those  who  do  sur- 
vive suffer  minor  to  severe  disabilities 
as  a  result  of  brain  damage.  Because  of 
increasing  public  awareness  of  this  dis- 
ease, a  greater  number  of  children  are 
surviving  RS. 

The  outcome  of  individual  cases  de- 
pends on  how  quickly  brain  swelling 
can  be  reduced.  Treating  the  symp- 
toms of  Reye's  syndrome  immediately 
dramatically  increases  the  child's 
chances  for  survival.  This  is  why  edu- 
.cating  the  public  about  RS  is  so  impor- 
tant. It  is  my  hope  that  this  resolution 
will  encourage  increased  Federal  sup- 
port for  RS  research  and  a  greater 


THE  SEMICONDUCTOR  CHIP 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  surely 
among  the  most  farsighted  and  impor- 
tant constitutional  provisions  adopted 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  was  that 
Congress  establish  regulations  for  pat- 
ents and  copyrights  in  order  to  encour- 
age and  protect  invention  and  innova- 
tion. One  of  the  most  important  rea- 
sons for  our  remarkable  achievements 
in  the  research  and  development  of 
new  technologies  is  the  protection 
which  our  laws  provide  to  inventors 
and  developers  so  they  may  profit 
from  their  innovations  for  a  reasona- 
ble period  of  time. 

Protecting  developer's  rights  to  rap- 
idly changing  new  technologies  is  in- 
herently difficult,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly true  with  regard  to  the  semicon- 
ductor industry.  Existing  law  does  not 
provide  adequate  protection  to  semi- 
conductor chip  innovations.  The  de- 
signs of  circuits  used  in  small  comput- 
er components  do  not  fall  within  the 
eligible  copyright  protection  because 
they  are  not  purely  ornamental,  and 
do  not  fall  within  patent  protection 
since,  although  original,  they  do  not 
meet  the  required  standard  of  novelty. 

Since  existing  law  does  not  provide 
protection  to  semiconductor  designs, 
chip  innovations  by  one  company  are 
subject  to  technological  piracy  by  its 
competitors.  The  pirate  firm  can  un- 
dersell the  innovator  since  it  does  not 
have  to  recover  the  huge  development 
costs  which  were  borne  by  the  innova- 
tor; accordingly,  pirate  firms  can  flood 
the  market  with  inexpensive  copies  of 
the  chip.  This  piracy  is  a  clear, 
present,  and  unacceptable  threat  to 
the  economic  health  of  the  industry 
and  could,  if  not  prevented,  result  in 
the  decline  of  innovation  and  research. 
In  this  era  of  accelerated  transition  to 
a  high-technology  society,  the  impact 
of  these  developments  can  negatively 
impact  the  entire  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  deal 
with  this  serious  problem.  I  am  joining 
the  distinguished  senior  member  of 
the  California  delegation.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, and  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues Mr.  MiNETA  and  Mr.  Zschau  in 
sponsoring  H.R.  1028.  the  Semiconduc- 
tor Chip  Protection  Act  of  1983. 

The  act  will  grant  copyright  protec- 
tion for  the  imprinted  design  patterns 
on  semiconductor  chips,  by  amending 
section  101  of  the  Copyright  Act  of 
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gas-fired  U.S.  generating  stations.  Provin- 
cially  owned  British  Colurrbia  Hydro,  for 
example,  recently  completed  work  on  a  $2.1 
billion  dam  on  the  Columbia  River,  only  to 
discover  the  power  had  no  domestic  market. 
Half  the  output  is  still  up  for  grabs,  while 
thp  rpst  ha-s  hppn  offered  to  Southern  Cali- 
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remain  in  that  troubled  city  in  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  university  running 
smoothly. 

Dr.  Kerr  was  born  in  Beirut  in  Octo- 
ber 1931.  the  son  of  Stanley  and  Elsa 
Kerr,   both   of   whom   were   involved 


937 

leadership.  Its  faculty  has  persistently  and 
passionately  pleaded  for  American  under- 
standing of  the  region's  grievances. 

In  1982,  the  university's  acting  president 
was  abducted  and  held  for  a  year  by  pro-Ira- 
nian terrorists.  It  took  Syrian  intervention 
to  free  him.  His  successor  has  apparently 
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1976.  This  will  give  innovative  semi- 
conductor companies  legal  protection 
against  the  economic  menace  of  the 
pirating  competitors.  It  will  also  give 
companies  the  incentives  to  invest  in 
research  and  development,  by  protect- 
ing them  against  the  piracy  of  the  re- 
sults of  that  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

H.R.  1028  will  also  protect  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  other  companies  by 
immunizing  innocent  infringers,  assur- 
ing compulsory  and  reasonable  royalty 
license  when  needed  and  justified,  and 
assuring  the  right  to  the  practice  of 
reverse  engineering  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  analysis,  or  evaluation.  It 
is  significant.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
bill  enjoys  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  affected  industry. 

No  administrative  costs  will  be  in- 
volved for  the  Federal  Government, 
nor  is  there  any  loss  of  lax  revenue. 
No  new  bureaucracy  will  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
as  the  existing  copyright  organization 
can  be  employed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1028  is  a  balanced, 
reasonable,  practical,  and  needed  piece 
of  legislation.  It  provides  for  appropri- 
ate protection  of  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  chip  designers  and  users.  I 
strongly  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill.* 


A  PREDICTION  THAT  INEXORA- 
BLE MARKET  FORCES  WILL 
KEEP  FORCING  DOWN 

ENERGY        PRICES        FOR        10 
YEARS 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
January  9  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
by  Alan  Bayless  reports  that  the  out- 
look for  energy  pricing  may  provide 
good  news  indeed.  Mr.  Bayless  dis- 
cusses the  predictions  of  Mr.  Arlon 
Tussing.  an  economist  who  has  com- 
piled an  impressive  record  in  the  past 
few  years  for  accurate  forecasts  in  the 
area  of  energy  pricing.  The  article  fo- 
cuses on  gas.  but  also  discusses  oil. 
coal,  and  electricity,  particularly  in 
connection  with  U.S.  imports  from 
Canada. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  Bayless 
January  9  Wall  Street  Journal  article. 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  9.  1984) 

Natural-Gas  Pressure  Builds  to  a  Head 
(By  Alan  Bayless) 

Vancouver.— Arlon  Tussing.  a  maverick. 
50-year-old  economist,  has  compiled  an  im- 
pressive record  in  the  past  few  years  for  ac- 
curate but  controversial  forecasts  in  the 
volatile  world  of  energy  pricing. 

In  the  fall  of  1980.  for  example,  he  pre- 
dicted correctly  that  international  oil  prices 
were  peaking,  even  though  the  world-wide 
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consensus  was  for  a  continuous  and  rapid 
upward  spiral  throughout  this  decade.  A 
year  later.  U.S.  gas  pipelines  put  their 
future  in  peril  by  ignoring  his  criticism  of 
the  trend  toward  high-priced  and  inflexible 
gas-purchase  contracts  with  producers. 

■The  most  fashionable  slogan  in  the  In- 
dustry may  soon  l>e  I  can't  lake  and  I  won't 
pay.  So  sue  me.' "  he  and  colleague  Connie 
Barlow  told  a  meeting  of  energy  economists 
in  November  1981.  Within  18  months,  the 
prediction  came  true  as  Tenneco  Inc.  and 
Columbia  Gas  Systems  Inc.  reneged  on  huge 
domestic  purchase  contracts.  More  recently. 
Panhandle  Eastern  Corp.  suspended  its  20- 
year  contract  to  buy  expensive  liquefied 
natural  gas  from  Algeria. 

These  days.  Mr.  Tussing's  Seattle-based 
consulting  business  is  booming,  even  though 
he  rejects  the  popular  wisdom  that  recent 
sluggish  energy  prices  will  stabilize  or  t>egin 
rising  with  continued  economic  growth  and 
cold  weather.  Instead.  Mr.  Tussing  confi- 
dently predicts  that  inexorable  market 
forces  will  keep  forcing  down  these  prices 
for  10  years.  Canada  could  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  price  decline  l)ecause  it  has 
so  much  excess  energy  to  sell  in  the  U.S. 

GAS  OVERLOOKED 

Mr.  Tussing's  forecast  stems  in  part  from 
his  analysis  of  natural  gas.  a  fuel  usually 
overlooked  in  favor  of  oil  when  energy  price 
trends  are  examined.  In  the  past,  the  over- 
sight has  been  justified,  largely  because  gov- 
ernment regulation  made  gas-price  analysis 
unnecessary  in  the  U.S..  the  world's  most 
important  energy  market. 

But  major  structural  changes  are  creating 
a  powerful  and  competitive  U.S.  gas-price 
market  for  the  first  time.  The  overall,  long- 
term  energy-price  decline  will  be  caused  by 
a  growth  of  this  competition,  not  just 
within  the  gas  industry  but  between  gas  and 
other  fuels.  Mr.  Tussing  says.  The  impact 
on  natural-gas  pipelines  could  t>e  particular- 
ly painful  as  they  leave  their  risk-free,  regu- 
lated environment. 

On  the  surface,  the  forecast  may  appear 
ridiculous,  because  consumer  gas  prices  are 
continuing  to  soar  despite  a  gas-supply  glut. 
In  fact,  a  recent  study  by  the  U.S.  Energy 
Information  Administration  says  consumers 
can  expect  to  pay  10%  more  for  gas  during 
1984  even  though  oil  prices  won't  change 
much.  But  Mr.  Tussing  expects  these  in- 
creases to  be  transitory.  t>ecause  they  result 
not  from  market  pressure,  but  from  errors 
the  gas  industry  committed  after  decades  of 
federal  price  controls  were  amended  by  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 

Almost  overnight,  the  new  law  eliminated 
the  gas  shortages  of  the  mid-1970s  by  creat- 
ing more  market  flexibility  and  by  allowing 
certain  limited  categories  of  gas  to  t>e  sold 
at  very  high  prices.  The  gas  industry,  how- 
ever, continued  to  expect  the  reappearance 
of  shortages.  Those  ingrained  expectations, 
which  haven't  fully  disappeared,  led  produc- 
ers to  discover  and  pipelines  to  contract  for 
too  much  of  the  newly  decontrolled  sup- 
plies. At  the  same  time,  the  pipelines  also 
invested  far  too  much  in  new  transportation 
systems  for  expensive  Canadian.  Mexican 
and  Algerian  gas. 

Because  old  gas  prices  had  t>een  kept  so 
far  below  their  market  value,  the  pipelines 
combined  the  expensive  and  inexpensive 
gases  and  transmission  rates  and  passed  the 
increasingly  higher  average  price  on  to  their 
customers.  But  the  price  boosts  have  infuri- 
ated gas  users,  creating  a  hot  political  issue. 

In  1983.  the  Reagan  administration  pro- 
posed to  resolve  matters  with  an  unprece- 
dented law  that  would  void  existing  con- 
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tracts  between  gas  pipelines  and  producers 
and  permit  free  negotiations  for  new  and 
presumably  lower  average  wellhead  prices. 

Some  congressmen,  on  the  other  hand, 
want  to  extend  existing  price  controls  and 
force  a  price  rollback  in  time  for  the  1984 
election.  If  neither  side  can  muster  enough 
votes,  as  seems  likely,  all  gas  discovered 
since  1978  would  be  decontrolled  next  Jan.  1 
under  the  1978  law.  while  older  gas  would 
remain  controlled  until  the  wells  run  dry. 

The  last  alternative  has  raised  fears  that 
average  wellhead  prices  and  consumer 
prices  will  be  forced  up  even  more.  That  is 
because  many  existing  contracts  allow  de- 
controlled-gas producers  to  charge  the  high- 
est possible  rates  and  because  the  cushion- 
ing effect  of  inexpensive  older  gas  is  gradu- 
ally disappearing. 

But  Mr.  Tussing  doubts  that  prices  can 
rise  much  more,  because  gas  already  costs  so 
much  that  users  are  conserving,  closing 
down  or  switching  to  cheaper  fuels.  The 
process  is  creating  a  "death  spiral"  for  some 
interstate  pipelines  and  local  distributors 
t>ecause  the  increased  cost  of  transporting 
smaller  amounts  of  gas  in  turn  causes  even 
more  of  a  decline  in  demand,  he  says.  To  re- 
verse the  spiral,  pipelines  are  being  forced 
to  change  tactics  and  negotiate  a  competi- 
tive "spot  market"  price  for  users  that  could 
switch  fuels.  This,  says  Mr.  Tussing.  will 
quickly  lead  to  a  two  or  three  tier  gas-user 
market  and  even  a  gas-futures  market  tied 
to  spot  prices. 

The  first  tier  would  involve  households 
and  other  small  buyers,  providing  a  base 
level  of  long-term  demand.  It  would  contin- 
ue to  require  regulatory  protection  because 
such  gas  users  wouldn't  have  the  clout  to 
negotiate  prices. 

Big  industrial  customers  would  make  up 
the  second  tier.  Because  of  their  ability  to 
bargain  with  pipelines  for  the  cheapest  sup- 
plies, they  wouldn't  require  any  regulatory 
protection.  The  third  tier  would  involve  the 
growing  "contract  carriage"  market,  in 
which  producers  sell  directly  to  end-users 
and  then  buy  the  cheapest  available  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  Tussing  argues  that  regulators  are 
more  likely  to  foster  competition  than  to 
prevent  it.  l>ecause.  in  any  event,  they  can't 
stop  energy  users  from  seeking  the  lowest- 
cost  supplier.  "A  little  bit  of  competition  is 
subversive.  It  spreads  like  a  cancer."  he 
says.  The  competition  leads  him  to  forecast 
that  some  pipelines  eventually  will  be 
forced  to  seek  Chapter  11  protection  from 
creditors  under  U.S.  bankruptcy  laws  be- 
cause he  doubts  the  marketplace  will  for- 
give past  errors. 

"Manville  Corp.  and  Continental  Airlines 
have  shown  how  permissive  U.S.  bankruptcy 
laws  can  t>e  used  as  a  business  strategy."  he 
says.  "Even  if  pipelines  are  showing  good 
profits,  they  may  have  to  use  the  same  tool 
to  get  out  of  their  contracts." 

The  faster  regulators  allow  the  competi- 
tion to  grow,  the  faster  Mr.  Tussing  expects 
a  weakening  not  just  in  gas  prices  but  in 
such  gas  substitutes  as  oil.  electricity  and 
coal.  All  four  energy  sources  are  in  excess 
supply  at  current  prices,  he  asserts.  The 
international  oil  price,  of  course,  depends  on 
the  ability  of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries  to  maintain  production 
at  levels  far  below  capacity  and  far  t>elow 
the  needs  of  most  of  the  cartel's  members. 
Mr.  Tussing  expects  continuing  pressure  on 
OPEC  to  force  down  the  price  in  the  spring. 

Less  well  known  is  Canada's  growing 
desire  to  sell  cut-rate  electricity  to  the  U.S., 
even  though  some  of  the  power  may  replace 
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gas-fired  U.S.  generating  stations.  Provin- 
cially  owned  British  Colunrbia  Hydro,  for 
example,  recently  completed  work  on  a  $2.1 
billion  dam  on  the  Columbia  River,  only  to 
discover  the  power  had  no  domestic  market. 
Half  the  output  is  still  up  for  grabs,  while 
the  rest  has  been  offered  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia—in direct  competition  with  utilities 
in  the  U.S.  Pacific  Northwest,  which  have 
excess  power  of  their  own  for  sale.  Canada's 
gas  sales  to  the  U.S.  could  also  play  a  pivot- 
al role  in  the  overall  price  decline.  With  its 
huge  reserves,  overbuilt  pipelines  and  exist- 
ing export  licenses.  Canada  could  increase 
its  share  of  the  U.S.  market  to  alwut  10  per- 
cent from  4  percent  overnight,  if  it  cut  its 
price. 

Ottawa's  government-administered  export 
price  for  all  pipelines  is  currently  $4.40  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  at  the  U.S.  border,  with 
a  discount  to  $3.40  for  monthly  takes  that 
exceed  50  percent  of  contract  quantities.  Al- 
though that  is  a  reduction  of  as  much  as  31 
percent  from  the  $4.94  last  April,  it's  still 
higher  than  the  average  U.S.  wellhead  price 
of  $2.59.  so  Canadian  pipelines.  U.S.  utilities 
and  the  U.S.  government  want  further  price 
cuts.  They  also  want  Canada  to  abandon  its 
uniform  l)order  price  in  favor  of  separate 
charges  geared  for  individual  U.S.  markets. 

COAL  A  FACTOR 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  the  price  is  re- 
duced enough  to  sell  all  of  Canada's  licensed 
exports,  the  reverberations  would  probably 
be  felt  in  energy  markets  across  North 
America,  to  the  delight  of  consumers  and 
the  consternation  of  producers.  The  current 
price  policy  expires  in  October  and  a  deci- 
sion about  replacing  it  is  expected  this 
summer. 

But  even  without  a  major  Canadian  price 
cut.  Mr.  Tussing  expects  the  competition  to 
continue  in  the  U.S  until  the  least  environ- 
mentally acceptable  fuel.  coal,  loses  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  its  market.  "That  is  what 
happened  in  the  1950s  and  1960s— coal  lost 
out  everywhere  but  in  the  coal-producing 
regions  of  the  U.S.  "  he  says. 

"Ten  years  of  energy  investments  since 
the  1973  oil  shock  have  created  conditions 
for  a  10-year  cycle  of  falling  prices.  The 
price  of  a  barrel  of  oil  could  fall  to  between 
$12  and  $20  from  $29  currently. 

"It  is  possible  that  after  10  years,  new  in- 
vestments will  have  been  delayed  to  the 
point  that  a  new  upward  price  cycle  will 
begin.  But  there  should  be  a  sufficient  stock 
of  multi-fuel  capacity  and  a  sufficient  devel- 
opment of  conservation-oriented  technology 
to  prevent  a  repeat  of  the  big  1970s  price  in- 
creases." he  says. 

(Mr  Bayless  is  Vancouver  bureau  chief  of 
the  Journal.)* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  MALCOLM  H. 
KERR 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  assassination  of  Malcolm  H.  Kerr, 
the  president  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity in  Beirut,  both  the  Lebanese  and 
American  worlds  have  lost  a  great  man 
and  a  great  educator.  Although  he  was 
aware  of  the  many  dangers  he  faced  as 
a  prominent  American  citizen  in 
Beirut,    Dr.    Kerr    was    resolved    to 
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remain  in  that  troubled  city  in  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  university  running 
smoothly. 

Dr.  Kerr  was  bom  in  Beirut  in  Octo- 
ber 1931,  the  son  of  Stanley  and  Elsa 
Kerr,  both  of  whom  were  involved 
with  the  university.  His  father  was  a 
professor  of  biochemistry  in  the  medi- 
cal school,  and  his  mother  was  dean  of 
women.  Dr.  Kerr  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  University  in  1953,  and  then 
returned  to  his  beloved  city  of  Beirut 
to  obtain  a  master's  degree  in  Middle 
Eastern  studies  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity. He  met  his  wife,  Ann,  while 
both  were  studying  there. 

Dr.  Kerr  went  on  to  teach  political 
science  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  where  he  remained  a 
member  of  the  faculty  until  his  ap- 
pointment as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can University.  He  was  renowned  as  a 
prominent  scholar  on  the  Middle  East 
and  wrote  many  books  and  essays  on 
the  subject. 

Although  he  was  known  to  be  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Arab  cause.  Dr.  Kerr 
nonetheless  tried  desperately  to  keep 
the  University  in  Beirut  apolitical.  He 
was  an  extremely  popular  figure  on 
campus,  loved  by  both  students  and 
faculty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deplore  the  assassina- 
tion of  this  man  who  had  only  love  for 
Lebanon  and  its  people.  These  acts  of 
violence  must  make  the  United  States 
even  more  determined  to  help  Beirut 
become  once  again  the  kind  of  city  to 
which  Malcolm  Kerr  could  refer  with 
pride.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  Dr.  Kerr's  wife,  Ann,  and  his  chil- 
dren, Susan.  John.  Steven,  and 
Andrew.  I  also  ask  permission  to  In- 
clude with  my  remarks  an  editorial  on 
Malcolm  Kerr,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 19. 

The  article  follows: 

More  Murder  in  Beirut 

In  the  murk  that  is  Lebanon,  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  murder  of  yet  another 
American  might  be  seen  as  just  so  much 
more  savagery.  But  the  killing  of  Malcolm 
Kerr,  president  of  the  American  University 
of  Beirut,  is  a  particularly  barbaric  chal- 
lenge. Par  from  qualifying  as  a  fanatic's 
"nationalist"  gesture,  it  is  a  grave  assault  on 
civilization  everywhere. 

From  its  founding  by  Protestant  mission- 
aries in  1866,  the  American  University  has 
played  a  vital  role  in  the  political  rebirth  of 
the  Middle  East.  Its  first  president.  Daniel 
Bliss,  eloquently  defined  its  inclusive  char- 
acter: "This  college  is  for  all  conditions  and 
classes  or  men  without  regard  to  color,  na- 
tionality, race  or  religion.  A  man  white, 
black  or  yellow:  Christian,  Jew.  Mohammed- 
an or  heathen,  may  enter  and  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  this  institution  *  •  *  and  go 
out  believing  in  one  God.  in  many  Gods,  or 
in  no  God." 

With  the  aid  of  American  philanthropy, 
the  university  has  kept  its  doors  open  under 
Ottoman  and  European  rule,  through  inva- 
sions and  civil  wars.  Always  sympathetic  to 
nationalist  aspirations,  the  school  was  never 
the  captive  of  any  creed  or  cause.  Its  gradu- 
ates span  the  spectrum  of  the  Middle  East's 
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leadership.  Its  faculty  has  persistently  and 
passionately  pleaded  for  American  under- 
standing of  the  region's  grievances. 

In  1982,  the  university's  acting  president 
was  al)ducted  and  held  for  a  year  by  pro-Ira- 
nian terrorists.  It  took  Syrian  intervention 
to  free  him.  His  successor  has  apparently 
been  slain  by  "Jihad  Islami. "  or  Islamic 
Holy  War.  the  same  nebulous  gang  thai 
claims  responsibility  for  the  killing  of  241 
American  marines  and  58  French  troops  and 
the  kidnapping  of  Saudi  Arabia's  consul  in 
Beirut. 

Whoever  killed  Dr.  Kerr  had  larger  pur- 
poses than  driving  out  the  marines.  The  aim 
was  to  banish  reason,  learning  and  toler- 
ance. The  best  reprisal  is  to  find  the  means 
to  keep  this  university  alive.* 


AGREEMENT         REACHED  ON 

INFANT      FORMULA      CONTRO- 
VERSY 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  and  that  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  highly  significant 
occurrence  which  took  place  this  past 
Thursday,  January  26.  As  you  know, 
the  infant  formula  controversy  over 
marketing  practices  in  Third  World 
countries,  in  particular,  has  been  the 
focus  of  boycott  for  the  past  6  '/2  years. 
I  am  happy  to  inform  you  of  the  end 
of  that  boycott.  Many  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  involved  in  this 
important  issue  and  will,  I  know,  wel- 
come this  news  with  me. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  leaders 
and  members  of  INFACT  for  their 
perseverance  and  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  infant  health  both  here  and 
throughout  the  world.  I  am  certain 
that  the  actions  they  took  to  bring  the 
issue  to  public  attention  and  to  sensi- 
tize public  opinion  was  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  developing  the 
WHO  "Code  of  Infant  Formula  Mar- 
keting." It  is  safe  to  say  that  millions 
of  babies  recently  born  or  soon  to  be 
will  be  healthier,  brighter,  and  more 
capable  of  surviving  due  to  the  cam- 
paign of  INFACT. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the 
Nestl6  Co.,  for  taking  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  change  their  production  and 
marketing  procedures  to  comply  with 
the  WHO  code.  I  know  that  a  large 
multinational  company,  such  as 
Nestle,  can  sometimes  be  impervious 
to  change,  not  because  of  bad  motives, 
but  simply  because  a  company  that 
large  has  many  interests  to  protect 
and  simply  takes  a  long  time  to  move 
in  a  different  direction.  So  I  congratu- 
late the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Nestle  Co.,  for  "taking  the  bull  by  the 
horns"  and  reaching  this  agreement. 
They  have  set  a  standard  by  which 
other  multinational  or  large  corpora- 
tions should  follow. 
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I  only  hope  that  IMPACT  will  join 
with  other  groups  to  insure  that  other 
companies  also  abide  by  the  code  so 
that  the  Nestle  Co.,  in  abiding  by  the 
code  will  not  be  put  at  an  unfair  eco- 
nomic disadvantage  and  have  its  mar- 
kets undercut  by  companies  who  will 
not  abide  by  the  code. 

My  congratulations  to  all  parties  in- 
volved. I  particularly  wish  to  thank 
my  colleagues  whose  concerns  were  so 
vital  to  the  overall  national  focus  of 
the  infant  formula  controversy.  Let  us 
move  forward  in  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion in  meeting  the  legitimate  health 
needs  of  infants  throughout  the  world. 

I  have  personally  t)een  honored  to 
serve  in  the  capacity  of  national  hon- 
orary chair  for  INFACT.  and  with 
your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  additionally  insert  for  your  in- 
formation a  joint  statement  from  the 
International  Nestle  Boycott  Commit- 
tee and  Nestle,  remarks  from  Nestle, 
INBC,  the  INFACT  organization,  as 
well  as  a  chronology  of  the  infant  for- 
mula issue. 

Joint  Statement  of  INBC  and  Nestu.— 
January  25.  1984 

The  International  Nestle  Boycott  Com- 
mittee has  decided  to  suspend  its  interna- 
tional l)oycott  of  Nestle  Company  products. 

Over  the  last  decade  a  controversy  has 
grown  over  the  proper  role  of  infant  formu- 
la in  the  Third  World,  ways  of  marketing 
the  products  there,  and  the  health  hazards 
for  infants  resulting  from  improper  use. 
Much  of  this  controversy  has  been  directed 
at  infant  formula  manufacturers,  and  in 
1977  INFACT.  supported  by  other  organiza- 
tions, initiated  a  boycott  of  the  products  of 
Nestle,  the  world's  largest  manfacturer  of 
infant  formula. 

Out  of  concern  for  the  health  of  infants, 
the  World  Health  Assembly  in  May.  1981 
adopted  the  International  Code  of  Market- 
ing of  Breast-milk  Suljstitutes  (WHO/ 
UNICEF  Code)  which  provides  guidelines  to 
industry,  governments,  health  authorities 
and  non-govemmental  organizations.  Nestle 
made  a  firm  commitment  to  implement  that 
code.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  consid- 
erable pressure  on  all  infant  formula  com- 
panies to  fully  comply  with  the  Code,  and 
much  progress  has  t>een  made. 

INBC  continued  to  express  concern  about 
differences  it  had  with  Nestle's  interpreta- 
tion of  some  provisions  of  the  Code.  In  De- 
cember. 1983  INBC  announced  four  areas  of 
concern:  educational  materials,  hazard 
warnings  on  labels,  gifts  to  nealth  profes- 
sionals and  free  supplies  to  hospitals.  Both 
Nestle  and  INBC  sought  further  explana- 
tion and  guidance  from  WHO  and  UNICEF 
on  these  areas  of  the  Code. 

As  a  result  of  intensive  discussions  involv- 
ing UNICEF.  Nestle  further  clarified  its 
policies  in  these  four  areas  of  concern  and 
INBC  has  recommended  a  suspension  of  the 
boycott. 

Both  parties  praise  UNICEF's  assistance 
in  clarifying  provisions  of  the  Code  INBC 
commends  Nestle  for  taking  the  leadership 
role  in  industry's  compliance  with  the  Inter- 
national Code.  Nestle  recognizes  and  sup- 
ports the  commitment  of  INBC  and  its 
members  to  safeguard  the  children  of  the 
Third  World  from  hazards  related  to  the  in- 
appropriate marketing  of  infant  formula. 
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Nestle  News— January  26.  1984 

Nestle  today  welcomed  the  decision  by  the 
International  Nestle  Boycott  Committee 
(INBC)  to  end  its  boycott  of  the  company's 
products. 

■This  decision  is  one  more  affirmation 
that  Nestle  is  making  every  effort  to  fully 
implement  the  World  Health  Organization 
(WHO)  Code  of  Marketing  of  Breast  Milk 
Sutistitutes."  said  Rafael  D.  Pagan,  Jr., 
President  of  the  Nestle  Coordination  Center 
for  Nutrition.  Inc. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  this  controversy  over 
the  proper  role  of  infant  formula,  the  World 
Health  Assembly  adopted  the  International 
Code  of  Marketing  of  Breast  Milk  Substi- 
tutes in  May.  1981. 

Nestle  endorsed  the  WHO  Code  the  day 
it  was  passed  in  May,  1981."  said  Pagan, 
•and  has  taken  several  steps  to  implement 
it.  " 

In  March,  1982,  Nestle  announced  compre- 
hensive policy  guidelines  (marketing  in- 
structions) to  implement  the  Code  in  coun- 
tries which  had  not  yet  taken  measures  to 
put  the  Code  into  effect.  All  companies  of 
the  Nestle  Group  were  then  instructed  to 
reinforce  their  cooperation  with  govern- 
ments, pediatricians,  and  other  health  pro- 
fessionals with  a  view  of  clarifying  ambigu- 
ities in  the  WHO  Recommendations  and  en- 
couraging the  development  of  national 
measures  adapting  the  specific  provisions  of 
the  Code  to  the  needs  of  each  country. 

The  following  May.  1982.  Nestle  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  the  Nestle  Infant 
Formula  Audit  Commission  (NIFAC),  an  in- 
dependent body  charged  with  auditing  the 
company's  infant  formula  marketing  prac- 
tices and  investigating  allegations  that 
Nestle  was  in  violation  of  local  codes  or  the 
WHO  Code.  This  commission  is  chaired  by 
former  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie  and  in- 
cludes prominent  scientists  and  clergy. 

In  October  1982,  the  Commission  submit- 
ted to  Nestle  a  comprehensive  set  of  recom- 
mended changes  to  its  marketing  instruc- 
tions. 

"Now  that  this  controversy  has  Ijeen  satis- 
factorily resolved,"  Pagan  said,  "we  can  con- 
centrate our  efforts  on  the  real  causes  of 
infant  mortality  and  morbidity  in  develop- 
ing nations— contaminated  water,  ignorance, 
malnutrition,  and  inadequate  health  care." 

INBC/NestlEs  Press  Conference.— 
January  26,  1984— Washington.  D.C. 
remarks  by  sr.  regina  murphy,  chairper- 
son, international  nestlt;  boycott  com- 
MITTEE 

In  a  town  where  making  history  is  com- 
monplace, this  story  stands  out.  The  agree- 
ment just  announced  will  have  impact  on 
the  babies  and  mothers  of  the  world  now 
and  always. 

The  winners  are  not  here  today.  They  are 
the  babies  who  have  more  protection  of 
their  basic  food  supply  and  tomorrow  than 
they  had  yesterday  because  millions  of 
people  of  all  walks  of  life,  around  the  world, 
were  steadfast  of  purp>ose,  and  because  the 
preeminent  leader  of  the  infant  formula  in- 
dustry has  demonstrated  the  kind  of  moral 
courage  and  leadership  that  is  expected  of 
those  at  the  top. 

As  chair  of  INBC  I  must  express  general 
gratitude  to  every  person  who  made  a  com- 
mitment to  draft  and  implement  a  just  code 
of  marketing  that  would  protect  both  cus- 
tomers and  markets— to  those  people  of 
caring,  courage  and  constancy  who  made 
today  possible. 

From  the  beginning,  besides  the  experts 
and  officials  of  WHO,  there  has  been  sus- 
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tained  and  inestimable  support  from  the 
staff  and  leadership  of  UNICEF.  That  has 
been  especially  true  in  these  last  few  days. 

And  although  INFACT  is  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  INBC.  they  arc  in  a  special  category. 
The  rest  of  us  are  endorsers  of  the  Ixjycott. 
They  are  the  creators  and  coordinators  of 
our  coalition,  and  all  of  us  would  freely  and 
fervently  want  to  pay  tribute  to  INFACT— 
the  group  that  built  an  international  move- 
ment from  a  small  meeting  of  unorganized 
advocates.  It  is  they  who  developed  the  in- 
credible solidarity  of  the  boycott  family. 

But  mostly  this  a  story  of  the  people— the 
little  people.  Babies  and  grown-ups.  Little  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  but  those  whose  needs 
and  capacity  to  serve  others  is  writ  large  for 
all  to  see.  We  are  grateful. 

After  the  hours  and  days  and  years  that 
sometimes  seemed  would  never  end,  the  end 
came  quickly.  Some  of  us  suspect  a  nudge 
from  a  heavenly  source  when  just  before 
Christmas  there  was  a  chance  meeting  on  a 
metroliner.  Things  moved  swiftly  toward 
the  consummation  of  today's  agreement, 
which  was  signed  on  t>ehalf  of  INBC  by  Dr. 
William  P.  Thompson. 

Our  87  endorsing  groups,  the  35  other 
major  organizations  and  allies  in  9  other 
countries,  are  most  pleased  and  grateful  to 
acknowledge  the  tremendous  act  of  leader- 
ship by  Nestle,  and  we  pledge  to  continue  to 
work  with  them  in  our  new-found  spirit  of 
reconciliation  and  respect.  It  is  our  collec- 
tive contribution  to  the  UNICEF  "childhood 
survival  revolution." 

For  the  purpose  of  developing  plans  and 
strategies  on  a  global  scale  we  will  be  hold- 
ing an  international  conference  in  Mexico 
City  the  first  week  of  February. 

Representatives  of  both  boycotting  na- 
tions and  the  third  world  will  be  present 
with  delegates  of  INBC  memljers.  Monitor- 
ing of  WHO  code  violations  has  been  going 
on  for  a  long  time,  and  periodic  publications 
of  examples  has  t>een  a  powerful  tool  in  doc- 
umenting what  can  happen  regardless  of 
the  existence  of  a  world  code. 

Nestle  will  implement,  and  we  will  moni- 
tor, and  in  six  months,  given  full  compli- 
ance, the  boycott  of  Nestle'  will  come  full 
stop.  In  the  meantime  we  will  work  as  part- 
ners. 

Statement  by  Douglas  A.  Johnson,  Nation- 
al Chairperson,  Infant  Formula  Action 
Coalition  (INFACT)— January  26.  1984 
The  hope  and  commitment  of  virtually 
millions  of  people  around  the  world  have 
brought  us  to  this  amazing  day.  The  hard 
work  and  deeply  shared  dedication  of  a  ew 
year  struggle  has  brought  us  to  this  amaz- 
ing day.  And  this  day  brings  the  children  of 
the  Third  World  a  compelling  promise:  that 
a  giant  has  changed  its  ways. 

All  of  us  on  this  platform— Nestle,  the 
INBC,  and  INFACT— believe  we  have  some- 
thing to  celebrate  today.  The  signing  of  the 
joint  statement  yesterday  represents  a  truly 
historic  event  in  the  struggle  for  "Health 
for  All  by  the  Year  2000."  It  was  perhaps 
even  more  important  than  the  passage  of 
the  WHO  International  Marketing  Code 
itself,  because  it  represented  the  Code's 
transition  from  an  urgent  moral  mandate  to 
the  accepted  business  practice  by  the  largest 
and  singly  most  important  actor  in  the 
world. 

These  changes  have  not  come  easy.  They 
have  developed  over  time.  They  have 
needed  many  voices,  both  outside  and,  I  am 
sure,  inside  the  company.  But  at  last,  they 
have  come. 


Nestle  have  moved  forward  to  become  a 
model  for  the  whole  industry,  a  model 
which  creates  a  new  standard  of  corrmrate 
behavior.  This  will  protect  the  health  and 
lives  of  infants  around  the  world  from  the 
abuses  of  marketing  at  any  cost.  In  this 
commitment  our  interests  and  Nestle's  have 
become  parallel. 

The  Code  must  be  implemented  in  effec- 
tive national  programs,  and  we  have  pledged 
to  continue  and  expand  our  efforts  in  this 
behalf.  But  Nestle's  leadership  must  also  be 
followed  by  other  companies,  especially 
those  of  the  U.S.  These  companies  have  rel- 
ished sitting  in  the  sidelines  during  the  6'/s 
year  Nestle  Boycott,  and  the  responsible 
commitments  won  from  Nestle  have  been 
unfairly  exploited  to  expand  their  market 
share.  These  companies  would  like  to  see 
this  amazing  day  remain  invisible,  out  of 
the  public  eye,  to  obviate  scrutiny  of  their 
abusive  marketing  practices.  Today  we  are 
serving  notice  on  these  companies:  now  they 
move  to  center  stage.  Nestle's  competitors 
will  be  the  focus  of  our  attention  at  the  up- 
coming International  Strategy  Conference 
in  Mexico  City.  We  will  announce  our  new 
campaign  after  that  meeting. 

On  this  day.  January  26,  1984,  INFACT  is 
suspending  all  boycott  related  activity 
against  the  Nestle  Company.  Grocery  store 
campaigns  to  remove  Nestle  products  from 
the  shelves  in  Boston.  Chicago,  and 
throughout  the  U.S.  are  suspended.  Pickets 
are  removed  from  NestlC  restaurants.  The 
volunteer  activist  committees  that  have 
taken  INFACT's  work  into  the  smallest 
towns  and  the  largest  cities  across  the  U.S. 
are  being  called  and  informed  of  this  agree- 
ment. Endorsers  are  receiving  the  INBC  rec- 
ommendation for  consideration  at  the 
Mexico  meeting.  We  will  urge  our  colleague 
activist  organizations  building  the  Nestle 
Boycott  in  Canada.  West  Germany.  Eng- 
land. Sweden.  Norway,  Finland,  Prance, 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  to  support  the 
INBC  recommendations. 

Our  field  monitors  will  closely  watch  the 
implementation  steps  taken  by  Nestle.  We 
believe  the  commitments  are  sincere,  and 
will  be  implemented. 

Bottle  Baby  Campaign;  A  Decade  of 
Action— Chronology:  The  Infant  Formu- 
la Controversy 

early  1970'S 

Public  Exposure  &  the  "Bottle  Baby":  A 
few  voices  (primarily  in  professional  jour- 
nals and  at  medical  congresses)  warn 
against  the  advance  of  the  bottle  and  the 
danger  of  advertising  campaigns  by  milk 
firms  in  the  Third  World. 

Although  infant  formula  manufacturers 
agree  to  "discuss"  the  growing  problem, 
they  also  increase  their  promotional  activi- 
ties. 

1973 

First  Public  Exposure:  British  develop- 
ment magazine  The  New  Internationalist 
published  first  popular  account  linking  pro- 
motional practices  of  the  infant  formula  in- 
dustry with  infant  malnutrition  and  infec- 
tious disease. 

1974 

Activist  Groups  Initiate  Action:  The  Baby 
Killer,  a  report  on  infant  malnutrition  and 
the  aggressive  promotion  of  artificial  feed- 
ing practices  in  the  Third  World,  is  released 
by  War  on  Want.  The  role  of  the  Nestle 
Company  is  prominently  featured. 

•  •  *  •  • 

The  World  Health  Organization  (WHO) 
passes   resolutions   strongly   recommending 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  encouragement  of  breastfeeding  and 
calls  on  countries  to  review  marketing  ac- 
tivities related  to  baby  foods. 

1975 


commercial     to     INFACT.     Dr. 
Spock  joins  press  conference. 
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Benjamin 


Industry  Lobby  Group  Formed:  A  number 
of  large  baby  milk  companies,  led  by  Nestle, 
forms  the  International  Council  of  Infant 
Food  Industries  (ICIFI)  to  counter  increas- 
ingly bad  publicity  regarding  their  activi- 
ties. ICIFI  publishes  a  "Code  of  Ethics"  for 
formula  promotion  that  is  criticized  as  inad- 
equate and  vague  by  the  United  Nation's 
Protein-Calorie  Action  Group  (PAG). 

19T6 

•  •  •  •  • 

Twenty-nine  members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress co-sponsor  a  resolution  calling  for  an 
investigation  of  the  United  States  formula 
companies  and  for  development  of  a  nutri- 
tion education  program  in  relation  to 
breastfeeding. 

1977 

INFACT  Founded  to  Mobilize  Public:  The 
Infant  Formula  Action  Coalition  (INFACT) 
founded  to  initiate  a  national  campaign 
aimed  at  changing  the  practices  of  the 
American  companies  and  the  Swiss  giant. 
Nestle.  A  National  Clearinghouse  is  estab- 
lished in  Minneapolis  to  coordinate  local 
and  regional  infant  formula  action  efforts. 

Recognizing  that  Nestle  has  not  respond- 
ed sufficiently  to  pressure  from  critics.  Min- 
nesota INFACT  initiates  a  boycott  of  Nestle 
products  to:  stop  all  promotion  of  Nestle  ar- 
tificial formula;  stop  mass  media  advertising 
of  infant  formula;  stop  distribution  of  free 
samples  to  hospitals,  clinics,  and  homes  of 
newborn;  discontinue  Nestle  milk  nurses; 
stop  promotion  through  the  medical  profes- 
sion: prevent  artificial  formula  from  getting 
into  the  hands  of  people  who  do  not  have 
the  means  or  facilities  to  use  it  safely. 

A  Congressional  report  states  that  "busi- 
nesses involved  in  the  manufacture,  market- 
ing or  sale  of  infant  formula  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  conduct  their  overseas  activities 
in  ways  which  do  not  have  adverse  effects 
on  the  nutritional  health  of  people  of  devel- 
oping nations." 

*  •  •  *  • 

1978 

*  •  «  «  * 

Support  for  Boycott  Snowballs:  Infant 
Formula  Action  Day  across  the  United 
States  is  observed  by  local  INFACT  groups 
with  demonstrations,  leafletting,  letter-writ- 
ing, fasting  and  other  public  events  to  in- 
crease pressure  on  infant  formula  corpora- 
tions, particularly  Nestle. 

•  «  •  •  • 

The  31st  World  Health  Assembly  over- 
whelmingly passes  a  resolution  recognizing 
breastfeeding  as  "the  safest  and  most  appro- 
priate way  to  feed  infants"  during  the  first 
months  of  life. 

•  •  •  •  • 

TV  Documents  Infant  Malnutrition:  Over 
9  million  people  view  the  CBS  presentation 
of  Into  the  Mouths  of  Babes,  Bill  Moyers' 
half-hour  documentary  on  health  problems 
caused  by  formula  misuse  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Moyers  also  reveals  a  kickback 
scheme  involving  the  formula  companies 
paying  a  percentage  of  formula  sales  reve- 
nues to  the  Dominican  Medical  Association. 


Linda  Kelsy,  actress  of  T.V.s  Lou  Grant, 
joins  boycott,  gives  royalties  from  a  Nestle 


International  Nestle  Boycott  Committee 
Formed:  INFACT  and  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  pull  together  national  boycott 
endorsing  organizations.  Representatives  of 
more  than  thirty  national  organizations 
agree  to  form  the  International  Nestle  Boy- 
cott Committee  (INBC)  to  coordinate  nego- 
tiations with  Nestle  and  work  on  the  boy- 
cott. (By  1983.  more  than  80  national  and 
international  organizations  participate  in 
the  INBC.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

IBPAN  Forms  Worldwide  Network  of 
Baby  Activists:  International  Baby  Pood 
Action  Network  (IBFAN)  is  established  by 
consumer  groups  at  WHO  meeting  to  co- 
ordinate monitoring  and  pressure  cam- 
paigns on  the  infant  formula  companies 
worldwide. 


Nestle  Boycott  Launches  Stouffer's  Focus: 
Nestie-owned  Stouffer  hotels  and  restau- 
rants become  prime  targets  of  Nestle  boy- 
cott organizing.  Organizers  in  some  40  cities 
with  Stouffer  and  Rusty  Scupper  facilities 
begin  to  picket  and  to  cut  back  on  their  con- 
vention business.  INFACT  organizers  co- 
ordinate Stouffer  Stay-Away  and  Nestle 
Boycott  actions.  In  major  cities  such  as 
Denver,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis  and 
Toronto,  boycott  supporters  organize 
marches,  demonstrations  and  Stouffer's 
pickets.  Major  conventions  cancel  reserva- 
tions at  Stouffer's  facilities  in  Ohio,  Georgia 
and  elsewhere.  Church  and  school  boycott 
organizers  concentrate  on  Nestle's  Hallow- 
een candy  sales  and  Thanksgiving  Libby's 
sales  in  their  fall  campaign  efforts.  Grocery 
store  leafletting,  church  bulletin  notices, 
and  local  newspaper  articles  alert  the  public 
to  the  need  for  continuing  the  boycott 
during  these  holidays. 
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•  •  •  •  » 

International  Code  of  Marketing  Over- 
whelmingly Endorsed  by  World  Health  As- 
sembly: 118  governments  vote  to  adopt  the 
code  in  dramatic  roll  call  vote.  Only  the 
United  States  votes  "no  ".  U.S.  public  and 
Congress  are  furious  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration puts  "profits  before  people." 

•  *  •  •  • 

Arthur  Purer  admits  that  Nestle  will  not 
adopt  the  WHO  code  and  will  follow  its  pro- 
visions only  if  forced  to  do  so  by  national 
legislation.  Fairer  also  admits  that  Nestle 
will  continue  to  lobby  governments  to  adopt 
weak  marketing  codes. 


198a 

•  •  •  •  • 

INFACT  Wins  Human  Rights  Award: 
INFACT  receives  the  Letelier-Moffitt  Me- 
morial Human  Rights  Award  for  its  work  in 
educating  the  public  about  the  Nestle  Boy- 
cott and  infant  formula  misuse  in  Third 
World  countries. 

Nestle  Issues  "Commitment"  to  Follow 
Code,  but  Instructions  are  Flawed:  In 
March.  Nestle  pledges  it  will  follow  the 
International  Code  by  way  of  "instructions' 
to  its  field  staff.  But  those  instructions  are 
condemned  by  UNICEF  and  others  as  inac- 
curate and  inadequate.  Revised  instructions 
issued  in  October  are  only  slightly  lietter. 


940 


The  Nestle  Infant  Formula  Audit  Commis- 
sion is  set  up,  selected,  and  funded  by  Nestle 
to  investigate  compliants  abut  its  marketing 
practices.  Nestle  hires  former  U.S.  Senator 
Ed  Muskie  to  head  it. 
International  Nestle  Boycott  Mushrooms: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

John     Paul     and     religious     leaders 
throughout  the  world. 

I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  share  with  all  my  colleagues,  by 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  Pope  John  Paul  II  concerns 
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ing  to  every  person  the  support  needed  for  a 
fulfilling  life. 

May  almighty  God  bless  you  in  your  ef- 
forts.0 


January  30,  1984 


SOVIETS  nKCRY  FVIL 


Football  a  "sickening  matter":  The  article 
contains  a  quotation  from  a  Hemingway 
novel  in  which  the  character,  who  played 
center  on  his  college  team,  declares  that 
"war  is  like  a  football  game""  and  that  ""foot- 
ball like  war  is  a  sickening  matter. "  The 
Soviet   author  comments  that   Hemingway 

11. «c.    n    t?nr\i.tcrvion    QnH    na rt irinn f **rt    in    thrPP 
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Who,  asks  Marinov.  helped  the  represent- 
ative? His  answer:  a  French  entrepreneur 
named  Marcel  Leclerc  who  had  unsuccess- 
fully sought  to  organize  a  European  profes- 
sional basketball  league,  most  of  whose 
players  were  to  be  American  and  which 
therefore  was  simply  a  scheme  for  "the  ex- 
nan.sion  of  overseas  capital." 
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at  the  continuing  atrocities  committed 
by  the  Iranian  Government  against 
the  Baha'i  religious  minority. 

Since  the  Khomeini  revolution  of 
1979.  the  Baha'is  have  suffered  one 
barbaric  violation  of  their  civic  and 
human  riehts  after  another.  This  new 
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The  Nestle  Infant  Formula  Audit  Commis- 
sion is  set  up.  selected,  and  funded  by  Nestle 
to  investigate  compliants  abut  its  marketing 
practices.  Nestle  hires  former  U.S.  Senator 
Ed  Muskie  to  head  it. 

International  Nestle  Boycott  Mushrooms: 
With  the  addition  of  Prance  and  West  Ger- 
many to  the  list  of  boycotting  countries,  the 
Nestle  Boycott  l)ecomes  active  in  nine  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States.  England. 
Norway.  Sweden.  Canada.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

1983 

New  Boycott  Target:  Taster's  Choice 
Coffee:  To  step  up  economic  clout  of  the 
boycott  once  more.  INPACT  initiates  a  new 
boycott  focus  aimed  at  Nestie's  Taster's 
Choice  coffee,  their  most  profitable  U.S. 
product.  The  goal  is  to  bring  about  real 
compliance  by  Nestle  with  the  International 
Code. 

•  *  *  •  • 

INPACT  Opens  Campaign  Centers:  In  the 
United  States.  INPACT  establishes  two 
major  campaign  centers  in  Chicago  (Febru- 
ary) and  Boston  (August)  to  build  a  grass- 
roots organization  to  stop  life-threatening 
practices  of  transnational  corporations. 
Other  campaign  centers  are  slated  for  major 
U.S.  cities  In  the  near  future. 

International  Nestle  Boycott  Grows:  In 
1983.  Norway  and  Finland  (through  the  Per- 
centage Movement,  a  Finnish-based  coali- 
tion of  60  national  organizations)  join  the 
Nestle  Boycott  movement.  The  number  of 
participating  countries  in  the  Boycott  is 
now  ten.  and  it  is  still  growing.* 


REMARKS  OF  POPE  JOHN  PAUL 
II  TO  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  NARCOTICS  ABUSE  AND 
CONTROL 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 19.  1984.  seven  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  had  the  rare  privilege  of  having 
an  audience  with  His  Holiness.  Pope 
John  Paul  II  at  the  Apostolic  Palace 
in  Vatican  City.  I  think  I  can  speak  for 
each  of  them  in  stating  that  it  was  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Con- 
trols  six  nation  factfinding  mission  to 
Asia,  the  Middle  East  and  Europe.  We 
successfully  accomplished  the  aim  of 
our  mission  in  a  series  of  meetings 
with  high  ranking  officials  of  host 
countries,  most  of  whom  pledged  their 
support  in  helping  us  stamp  out  inter- 
national drug  trafficking. 

During  our  meeting  with  the  pope 
he  expressed  to  us  his  deep  concern 
about  the  drug  trafficking  and  abuse 
problem.  At  our  suggestion.  His  Holi- 
ness also  indicated  he  would  consider 
calling  a  synod  of  bishops  to  address 
the  issue. 

This  problem  has  become  so  epidem- 
ic that  we  can  no  longer  rely  solely  on 
international  law  enforcement  efforts. 
We  must,  in  addition,  rely  on  the 
moral  leadership  of  His  Holiness.  Pope 
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John  Paul  and  religious  leaders 
throughout  the  world. 

I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  share  with  all  my  colleagues,  by 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Pope  John  Paul  II  concerns 
and  suggestions  for  continuing  the  war 
against  illicit  drugs  worldwide: 

Dear  Friends:  It  is  my  plesisure  to  wel- 
come today  the  members  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control. 
As  public  officials  you  are  charged  with  pro- 
moting and  safeguarding  the  common  good 
of  your  fellow  citizens,  and  thus  it  is  your 
task  to  protect  the  good  of  the  whole  of 
your  society,  while  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  make  up  that  society. 

Hence  it  is  by  no  means  extraneous  to 
your  work  as  public  servants  to  foster  social 
conditions  in  which  individuals  may  grow 
and  develop  in  a  way  commensurate  with 
their  human  dignity,  unencumbered  by 
threats  to  their  authentic  realization  as  per- 
sons. Among  those  factors  which  menace 
the  individual  and  impede  the  growth  of  a 
healthy  social  climate  is  the  problem  which 
brings  you  together  in  this  assembly: 
namely,  the  scourge  of  narcotics  trafficking 
and  drug  abuse.  Obviously  this  problem  is 
not  unique  to  the  United  States.  The  flow  of 
narcotics  has  reached  immense  proportions, 
so  that  no  nation  is  immune  from  its  debili- 
tating effects. 

The  Church's  interest  and  pastoral  con- 
cern, both  for  the  individuals  whose  lives 
are  marked  by  devastating  personal  trage- 
dies and  for  the  societies  which  must  come 
to  grips  with  an  increasingly  dangerous  phe- 
nomenon, is  focused  on  the  crucial  role  that 
the  family  must  play  in  the  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Faced  with  a  world  and  a  society  that  runs 
the  risk  of  becoming  more  and  more  deper- 
sonalized and  therefore  dehumanizing,  with 
the  negative  results  of  many  forms  of  escap- 
ism-a  principal  one  being  the  abuses  associ- 
ated with  drugs-ihe  family  possesses  ■formi- 
dable energies  capable  of  taking  the  individ- 
ual out  of  his  anonymity,  keeping  him  con- 
scious of  his  personal  dignity,  enriching  him 
with  deep  humanity  and  actively  placing 
him.  in  his  uniqueness  and  unrepeatability. 
within  the  fabric  of  society"  <Familiaris 
Consortio.  43). 

The  family  stands  at  the  very  foundation 
of  society,  and  through  its  role  of  service  to 
life  is  vitally  linked  to  society's  advance- 
ment. It  provides  the  primary  forum  for  the 
fostering  of  authentic  and  mature  commun- 
ion between  persons,  and  is  the  place  of 
origin  and  the  most  effective  means  for  hu- 
manizing and  personalizing  society  (cf.  ibid). 
With  the  conviction  therefore  that  the  good 
of  the  family  is  an  indispensable  value  for 
the  civic  community,  the  Church  encour- 
ages the  public  authorities  to  do  everthing 
possible  to  ensure  that  families  have  all  the 
help  that  the  need  in  order  to  fulfill  their 
responsibilities. 

I  would  invite  you  this  morning  to  favor 
unhesitatingly  all  initiatives  which  aim  at 
strengthening  the  family  in  American  socie- 
ty. As  you  try  to  make  you  fellow  citizens 
more  and  more  conscious  of  the  dangers  of 
drug  abuse:  as  you  promote  legislation,  on 
the  national  and  international  level,  which 
seeks  to  draw  up  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
deterrence  against  trafficking  in  narcotics, 
may  you  ever  strive  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
family,  for  it  is  a  key  element  in  establish- 
ing stable,  loving  relationships  and  in  offer- 
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ing  to  every  person  the  support  needed  for  a 
fulfilling  life. 

May  almighty  God  bless  you  in  your  ef- 
forts.* 


SOVIETS  DECRY  EVIL 
INFLUENCE  OF  U.S.  FOOTBALL 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
President  Reagan  had  not  said  the 
Soviet  Union  was  an  evil  empire,  now 
the  Soviets  are  escalating.  They  are  at- 
tacking American  football  and  the 
Super  Bowl  as  an  "evil  influence."  Not 
that  it  is  serious. 

You  will  understand,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  hits  close  to  home.  I  spent  a 
good  many  years  playing  this  Ameri- 
can sport,  and  1  thought  it  was  whole- 
some. I  thought  it  taught  me  about 
the  American  virtues  of  fair  play,  com- 
petitiveness, sportsmanship,  living 
within  the  rules,  and  the  importance 
of  winning. 

Now  the  Russians  have  opened  my 
eyes.  It  turns  out  I  was  just  encourag- 
ing betting,  selling  American  beer,  cor- 
rupting Europe,  breaking  collarbones, 
and  pushing  T-shirts. 

One  thing,  though,  really  worries 
me.  The  Russians  say  "war  is  like  a 
football  game."  What  if  they  demand 
that  we  dismantle  our  goal  posts 
whenever  they  get  around  to  return- 
ing to  the  START  talks?  Pretty  soon 
the  liberals  would  begin  boycotting 
Super  Bowl  TV  advertisers,  and  there 
goes  the  economic  recovery.  They 
might  even  demand  a  freeze  on  the 
construction  of  football  fields  and 
before  you  know  it.  they  would  start 
pushing  for  complete  athletic  disarma- 
ment. 

If  they  get  away  with  this  attack  on 
the  Super  Bowl,  our  young  people  will 
not  have  anything  left  to  do.  They  will 
have  to  begin  doing  the  peaceful, 
friendly,  cooperative  things  Russians 
do  instead  of  playing  football.  Like  in- 
vading Afghanistan. 

The  article  prepared  by  the  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies  Institute 
follows: 

Soviets  Decry  Evil  Influence  of  U.S. 
Football 

While  Americans  have  been  looking  for- 
ward to  the  Superbowl  with  great  anticipa- 
tion, the  Soviets  have  through  an  article  in 
the  second  1984  issue  of  the  foreign  policy 
journal  New  Times,  attempted  to  attach  vio- 
lent and  imperialistic  motives  to  the  U.S. 
game  of  football. 

The  main  title  of  the  article  is  "Uncon- 
trolled Rage."  a  phrase  attributed  to  a  state- 
ment made  some  time  ago  by  Los  Angeles 
Raider  Lyle  Alzado  when  he  was  with  the 
Clevelancl  Browns.  Written  by  I.  Marinov.  it 
pulls  together  a  collection  of  quotations  on 
football  from  authors  John  Updike  and 
Ernest  Hemingway.  NPL  Commissioner  Pete 
Rozelle.  and  several  U.S.  football  players. 


Football  a  "sickening  matter  ":  The  article 
contains  a  quotation  from  a  Hemingway 
novel  in  which  the  character,  who  played 
center  on  his  college  team,  declares  that 
"war  is  like  a  football  game"  and  that  "foot- 
ball like  war  is  a  sickening  matter.  "  The 
Soviet  author  comments  that  Hemingway 
was  a  sportsman  and  participated  in  three 
wars  and  "one  can  trust  his  opinion." 

The  aim  is  injury:  From  John  Updike's 
novel  "The  Centaur. "  Marinov  cites  the 
character  George  Caldwall  who  '17  times 
left  the  (football)  field  with  a  broken  nose, 
twice  severely  dislocated  a  kneecap,  and 
fractured  a  leg  and  collarbone,  one  time 
each." 

On  high  school  and  college  football.  Mar- 
inov cites  the  book  "Meat  on  the  Hoof"  by 
former  player  Gary  Shaw  to  the  effect: 
"Sadism,  cruelty,  spiritual  torture  and  the 
degradation  of  feeling— such  are  the  main 
distinctive  features  of  student  football  in 
the  U.S. 

On  professional  football,  he  cites  the  book 
"With  the  no  less  trenchant  title  Confes- 
sions of  a  Dirty  Ballplayer' '"  by  former  pro- 
fessional football  player  Johnny  Sample.  He 
paraphrases  Sample: 

"American  football  is  not  a  sport,  because 
the  only  magnet  is  money  and  the  main  aim 
in  the  game  is  to  inflict  serious  injury  to  the 
opponent.  Someone  in  the  U.S.  is  not 
against,  however,  saying  that  this  game  re- 
sponds to  the  temperament  of  the  Ameri- 
can, almost  to  the  traditions  of  the  grim  life 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  Wild  West,  the  love  of 
the  Yankee  for  sharp  spectacles." 

The  article  uses  a  statement  by  former 
Los  Angeles  Rams  quarterback  Pat  Haden 
to  take  American  spectators  to  task.  It  cites 
Haden  to  the  effect  that  65.000  fans  (pre- 
sumably in  a  rival  stadium)  roared  with  ap- 
proval when  it  was  announced  on  one  occa- 
sion that  he  had  broken  his  right  arm. 
Haden  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  they 
would  have  thrown  javelins  at  his  team  if 
they  had  them.  Comments  Marinov:  "From 
this  bitter  acknowledgement,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  what  feelings  that  skirmish  on 
the  gridiron  arouses  in  a  spectator." 

The  drug  problem:  Next,  the  Soviet 
author  invokes  Pete  Rozelle: 

"'There  exists  yet  one  more  problem  of 
American  football,  but  then  as  of  the  whole 
society  of  equal  opportunities.'  The  scourge 
of  drug  addiction.  The  representative  of  the 
National  Football  League  Pete  Rozelle 
admits  the  use  of  strong-acting  stimulants 
among  the  professionals.  Judging  by  his 
words,  it  has  become  an  everyday  detail  of 
life,  the  token  of  a  way  of  life." 

He  (Rozelle)  is  seconded  by  Ahmad 
Rashad.  who  achieved  fame  as  one  of  the 
strongest  players  in  recent  years.  Today 
there  is  only  talk  about  NFL  players  using 
cocaine.  It  is  well-known  that  there  are  sev- 
eral fellows  who  have  gotten  into  rehabilita- 
tion centers  as  a  result  of  one  or  another 
form  of  chemical  dependency— on  drugs  or 
alcohol  if  not  both  together. " 

Football  Corrupting  Europe:  This  whole 
section  about  the  evils  of  football  serves  as  a 
prelude  for  the  contention  that  the  NFX. 
and  corrupt  European  entrepreneurs  are 
seeking  to  popularize  the  game  in  Europe  as 
part  of  an  overall  scheme  to  impose  U.S. 
values  on  the  old  continent. 

The  Soviet  writer  says  he  was  told  by  a 
French  communist  correspondent  that  an 
NPL  representative  had  tried  to  organize  an 
Intercontinental  Football  League  with 
teams  in  Paris.  Vienna.  West  Berlin. 
Munich.  Madrid.  Barcelona.  Rome.  Milan. 
Istanbul  and  Copenhagen. 
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Who.  asks  Marinov.  helped  the  represent- 
ative? His  answer:  a  French  entrepreneur 
named  Marcel  Leclerc  who  had  unsuccess- 
fully sought  to  organize  a  European  profes- 
sional basketball  league,  most  of  whose 
players  were  to  be  American  and  which 
therefore  was  simply  a  scheme  for  "the  ex- 
pansion of  overseas  capital." 

Leclerc  and  British  entrepreneur  Jarvis 
Aster  are  said  to  be  interested  not  so  much 
in  the  sport  but  in  the  "American-style"  ac- 
companiment: "betting,  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can beer  and  T-shirts  with  team  emblems." 
France  under  special  peril:  Evidently  sta- 
tioned in  France  as  New  Times  correspond- 
ent. Marinov  focuses  on  the  special  threat 
facing  that  country  from  American  football: 
"Prance  for  quite  a  long  time  has  lost  its 
position  as  a  first-rank  sports  power;  the 
problems  of  physical  education,  the  develop- 
ment of  sports  in  schools  and  universities,  at 
industrial  enterprises  cost  dearly.  In  these 
conditions,  the  advertising  uproar  around  a 
sports  show  in  the  American  way  plays  into 
the  hands  of  the  businessmen  and  reflects  a 
continuation  of  the  trend  toward  Atlanti- 
cism and  Americanism." 

Marinov  claims  that  "one  of  the  main 
leaders  of  the  French  military  industrial 
complex.  Marcel  Dasseau."  led  the  fight 
against  showing  the  opening  of  the  1980 
Olympics  in  Moscow  on  French  television 
and  replaced  it  instead  with  a  rugby  match 
between  teams  from  the  UK  and  "racist" 
South  Africa. 

Noting  that  French  television  had  ac- 
quired 15  cassettes  and  other  material  ex- 
plaining U.S.  football,  Marinov  writes: 

"One  may  ask.  What  is  so  bad  about  ac- 
quainting people  with  a  new  type  of  sport? 
Nothing  reprehensible,  it  goes  without 
saying.  However,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  simple 
effort  to  attract  views  with  an  exotic 
enough  presentation.  What  is  involved  is 
the  social  command  of  those  who  would  like 
to  implant  among  Frenchmen,  especially 
youth,  Yankee  standards  of  culture." 

Football  part  of  the  export  of  violence: 
After  a  long  follow-up  discussion  on  the 
growing  danger  to  Prance  of  Americaniza- 
tion, the  New  Times  article  makes  the 
scathing  conclusion: 

"The  propaganda  of  hate  and  export  of  vi- 
olence, even  Including  such  a  sphere  as 
sport,  which  for  long  was  deemed  a  noble 
contest  of  strength  and  dexterity,  have 
seemingly  become  the  vital  credo  both  of 
American  business  and  the  U.S.  administra- 
tion which  is  ready  to  cross  out  the  words 
peace,  friendship,  cooperation  even  from 
the  Olympic  charter. " 

(Press  Reports  on  Soviet  Affairs  are  pro- 
vided by  AISI  entirely  from  Soviet  sources 
as  a  public  service  and  are  available  without 
charge.  Request  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing 
list  should  be  addressed  to  AISI,  4330  East- 
West  Highway,  Suite  1122,  Bethesda,  Md. 
20814.  For  further  information  on  this 
Report,  contact  Morris  Rothenburg  at  (301) 
95 1-08 18.  )• 


IRANIAN  PERSECUTION  OP 
BAHAI  CONTINUES 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30,  1984 
•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
once  again  to  express  my  outrage— and 
the  outrage  of  all  civilized  humanity— 
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at  the  continuing  atrocities  committed 
by  the  Iranian  Government  against 
the  Baha'i  religious  minority. 

Since  the  Khomeini  revolution  of 
1979,  the  Baha'is  have  suffered  one 
barbaric  violation  of  their  civic  and 
human  rights  after  another.  This  new 
round  of  atrocities  only  confirms  the 
revulsion  that  all  civilized  people 
share  toward  the  policies  of  the  Irani- 
an Goverrunent. 

Since  November  1983,  the  Iranian 
Government  has  jailed  more  than  200 
Baha'is,  this  is  in  addition  to  the  num- 
bers that  were  jailed  and  executed  ear- 
lier. These  individuals  are  largely 
former  elected  officials  of  Baha'i  orga- 
nizations which  were  disbanded  in 
early  September  1983  in  response  to 
government  decree.  There  are  present- 
ly at  least  550  Baha'is  interned  in 
Iran. 

Moreover,  a  number  of  Baha'is  have 
been  executed  in  the  past  few  months, 
including  a  young  woman  who  had 
just  given  birth.  The  whereabouts  and 
fate  of  the  infant  are  unknown.  Mr. 
Rahmatullah  Hakiman.  a  former  offi- 
cial in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  was 
arrested  early  this  year  and  tortured 
before  he  was  killed.  Another  Baha'i 
man  was  attacked  and  killed  by  a  mob 
on  November  19,  1983,  in  the  village  of 
Muhammadiyeh. 

There  are  numerous  reports  of  con- 
fiscation of  the  property,  livestock, 
bank  accounts,  farms,  and  businesses 
of  the  Baha'is;  expulsion  of  their  chil- 
dren from  school;  torture  to  make 
them  denounce  their  faith  and 
espouse  Islam;  refusals  to  allow  them 
to  bury  their  dead  according  to  their 
beliefs;  and  desecration  of  their  ceme- 
teries. Some  imprisoned  Baha'is  have 
been  promised  release  only  after  re- 
paying all  salaries  earned  in  their  life- 
time, sometimes  as  long  as  30  working 
years. 

Together  with  the  world  community, 
we  must  continue  to  demand  that  the 
Iranian  Government  cease  murdering 
and  persecuting  the  Baha'is.  How  long 
must  these  peace-loving  and  law-abid- 
ing people  suffer?  How  long  will  reli- 
gious bigotry  and  persecution  continue 
in  Iran? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend 
those  countries  which  have  publicly 
condemned  Iran  for  its  actions  against 
the  Baha'is:  Canada,  Great  Britain. 
West  Germany.  Australia.  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netherlands,  and  Fiji.  This 
pressure  of  other  countries  must  con- 
tinue, and  we  must  persist  in  our  de- 
termination to  see  an  end  to  this  dis- 
graceful chapter  of  human  histpry.* 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30,  1984 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Federal  deficit  of  about  $200  billion,  it 
is  time  to  require  a  little  extra  fiscal 
responsibility  by  all  departments,  not 
just  those  involved  in  welfare  and 
social  programs. 

My    bill    would    allow    agencies    to 
spend   not   more   than   20   percent  of 
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tember  into  a  class  apart  from  the 
other  months,  and  the  GAO  analyzed 
some  cf  the  reasons  for  this  abbera- 
tion. 

There  is  a  strong  incentive  for  agen- 
cies to  make  sure  that  they  spend 
their  whole  hiideet  allocation  for  two 
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dreamed  up  at  the  last  minute  to 
evade  the  horrifying  prospect  of  re- 
turning some  of  the  funds  that  were 
shoveled  into  their  coffers  last  Octo- 
ber. Maybe  some  of  those  projects 
were  legitimate  needs  that  were  post- 
noned  until  the  end  of  the  vear  when 
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streets  in  outrage  at  the  current  com- 
mittee proposal.  Letters  from  constitu- 
ents and  resolutions  from  organiza- 
tions and  local  units  of  government 
have  poured  into  my  office.  These 
people  are  angry  because  they  have  al- 

rpnriv  pvnpripnreri  winter  navigation 
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Whereas,  the  financial  burden  upon  the 
taxpayers  and  the  dangers  to  the  Port 
Huron  area  environment  are  not  to  be  offset 
by  the  supposed  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  proposed  legislation. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  of  Port  Huron  con- 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  my  absence  from  the  House.  I  was 
not  present  and  voting  on  legislative 
matters  during  Tuesday.  January  24 
and  Thursday.  January  26.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  in  the  fol- 
lowing way: 

TUESDAY.  JANUARY  24 

On  a  motion  to  agree  to  the  House 
Journal  of  Monday.  January  23.  'yea." 

On  a  motion  to  table  a  resolution  di- 
recting the  House  Committee  on  Rules 
to  undertake  an  investigation  concern- 
ing the  accuracy  and  protection  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  "nay." 

On  an  amendment  to  H.R.  2615. 
Weatherization  and  Employment  Act. 
that  sought  to  prohibit  use  of  funds 
unless  expjenditures  would  not  in- 
crease the  national  debt,  "paired  for." 

On  an  amendment  to  H.R.  2615 
which  sought  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  eliminate  or  reduce  any  au- 
thorization or  appropriation  made  by 
this  bill  if  he  found  that  such  action 
would  aid  in  balancing  the  budget  or 
reducing  the  public  debt  ( line-item 
veto),    paired  for." 

On  an  amendment  that  authorizes 
$200  million  for  fiscal  year  1985  to 
carry  out  the  weatherization  program: 
a  reduction  in  the  committee-passed 
bill,  "aye." 

On  final  passage  of  H.R.  2615. 
•paired  no." 

On  a  motion  to  dispense  with  Calen- 
dar Wednesday  business  of  January 
25.    no." 

THURSDAY.  JANUARY  26 

On  a  motion  to  table  a  resolution  di- 
recting the  Rules  Committee  to  under- 
take an  investigation  concerning  com- 
mittee proxy  voting,  "nay." 

On  final  passage  of  H.R.  2714.  Agri- 
cultural Productivity  Act  (organic  ag- 
ricultural research),  "paired  against." 

On  an  amendment  to  H.R.  2900. 
NOAA  authorization,  that  directs 
NOAA  to  notify  Congress  to  wait  for 
45  days  before  contracting  out  any 
function  or  activity  presently  per- 
formed by  Federal  employees,  "paired 
against."* 


THE  FEDERAL  AGENCY  DIET 
ACT  OP  1983 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  house  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  limit  the 
amount  of  money  that  Federal  agen- 
cies can  spend  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  I  think  that,  with  a  projected 
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Federal  deficit  of  about  $200  billion,  it 
is  time  to  require  a  little  extra  fiscal 
responsibility  by  all  departments,  not 
just  those  involved  in  welfare  and 
social  programs. 

My  bill  would  allow  agencies  to 
spend  not  more  than  20  percent  of 
their  appropriated  budget  in  the  last  2 
months  of  the  fiscal  year,  thereby  re- 
ducing some  of  the  wasteful  expendi- 
tures that  occur  in  September  as  bu- 
reaucrats scramble  to  unload  excess 
funds  before  the  fiscal  clock  runs  out 
on  them.  The  bill  affects  fiscal  years 
1985.  1986.  and  1987.  If  successful,  it 
can  be  made  permanent. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  move  us 
toward  the  best  of  both  worlds,  allow- 
ing the  agencies  to  fulfill  their  respon- 
sibilities but  reducing  their  unneces- 
sary expenditures.  Since  the  spending 
limit  is  not  enforced  until  August,  it 
should  not  affect  the  agencies  most 
important  projects  which,  presumably, 
are  authorized  early  in  the  year.  But. 
the  20  percent  cap  on  the  final  2 
months  should  force  a  more  careful 
analysis  of  yearend  spending  decisions 
and.  hopefully,  improve  their  quality. 
My  bill  is  like  a  well-balanced  diet  for 
these  departments,  allowing  them 
their  meat  and  vegetables  but  cutting 
down  on  the  french  pastry  at  the  end 
of  the  meal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  last  day  of  fiscal 
year  1983.  I  was  surprised  to  receive 
six  grant  announcements  worth  $23.5 
million  for  my  Ninth  Congressional 
District.  While  I  am  sure  that  those 
were  all  wise  and  good  decisions.  I  was 
a  little  worried  that  that  level  of  activ- 
ity, multiplied  by  435  congressional 
districts  would  produce  some  mistakes. 
I  did  some  research  on  the  situation, 
and  I  must  say  I  was  shocked  at  the 
scope  of  this  last-minute  grantsman- 
ship. 

The  General  Accounting  Office 
report  of  July  18.  1980.  entitled.  Gov- 
ernment Agencies  Need  Effective 
Planning  To  Curb  Unnecessary  Year- 
End  Spending"  detailed  the  level  of  so- 
called  September  surges  in  spending 
for  selected  agencies  in  1978  and  1979. 
They  found  that  in  September  1978, 
HUD  spent  956  percent  of  their  aver- 
age monthly  outlay  for  that  year— 9 '/i 
times  their  normal  monthly  expendi- 
tures for  the  first  11  months.  The  EPA 
shelled  out  436  percent  of  their  aver- 
age monthly  spending  in  the  final 
fiscal  month  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  had  a  September  surge  of 
214  percent.  In  1979.  the  three  leading 
September  surgers  were  the  EPA  at 
526  percent,  the  Department  of  State 
at  510  percent  and  HUD  at  317  per- 
cent. There  is  no  way  to  dismiss  these 
figures  as  merely  chance  fluctuation. 
Statistically,  considering  the  variation 
in  expenditures  for  the  other  11 
months,  the  odds  are  virtually  nil  for 
something  like  that  to  happen  as  a 
matter  of  course.  There  are  clearly 
structural    differences    pushing    Sep- 
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tember  into  a  class  apart  from  the 
other  months,  and  the  GAO  analyzed 
some  cf  the  reasons  for  this  abbera- 
tion. 

There  is  a  strong  incentive  for  agen- 
cies to  make  sure  that  they  spend 
their  whole  budget  allocation  for  two 
well-known  reasons.  Managers'  success 
is  judged  more  on  their  ability  to 
spend  the  money  given  them  than  on 
the  prudence  of  their  allocations.  And. 
of  course,  any  money  unspent  by  Sep- 
tember 30  must  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury  and  may  be  lopped  off  their 
budget  request  for  the  next  year. 

The  yearend  spending  frenzy  leads 
to  many  forms  of  waste  as  planners 
hustle  to  get  their  contracts  in  on 
time.  There  are  shortcuts  taken  in  the 
regulatory  process,  inadequate  negoti- 
ation of  cost,  and  quality  levels  and  a 
rash  of  noncompetitive  contract 
awards.  All  this  haste  opens  the  Gov- 
ernment to  fantastic  overcharging,  in- 
tentional, or  not,  by  the  private  sector, 
needlessly  wasting  revenue  and  over- 
burdening the  American  taxpayer. 

The  GAO  report  makes  many  recom- 
mendations to  agency  planners  to 
reduce  yearend  expenditures.  I  do  not 
believe  that  legislation  could  force 
their  implementation  but  I  do  think 
that  reducing  the  opportunity  for 
yearend  splurges  will  force  the  plan- 
ners to  study  those  suggestions  closely 
and  seek  ways  to  improve  their  effi- 
ciency. Instead  of  writing  complicated 
regulations  that  the  agencies  will 
spend  time  and  resources  trying  to 
evade,  we  should  simply  limit  their 
budgets  until  they  improve  the  quality 
of  their  expenditures. 

We  need  to  do  this  because,  since 
that  GAO  report,  there  has  been  no 
improvement  in  the  situation.  The 
most  visible  proof  of  this  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  handed  out  234  contracts,  about 
six  times  their  normal  daily  diet, 
worth  $4.2  billion,  on  September  30. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hate  to  pick  on  the 
Pentagon  again  because  I  seem  to 
have  done  so  quite  often  in  the  past 
and  I  would  not  want  them  to  think  I 
hold  any  special  enmity  toward  them. 
Nevertheless,  they  do  have  a  reputa- 
tion for  sometimes  being  less  that 
frugal  and  I  have  to  believe  that  some- 
where in  that  slew  of  sole-source  con- 
tracts, contract  modifications  and 
face-value  increases  (which  just  hap- 
pened to  dry  up  their  entire  surplus) 
there  was  some  opportunity  for  saving. 
I  cannot  believe  that,  had  my  bill  been 
in  effect  last  August,  the  Pentagon 
would  have  been  unable  to  carry  out 
their  vital  function  of  protecting  our 
national  defense.  I  do  believe,  though, 
that,  if  applied  to  the  Department 
alone,  my  bill  would  have  knocked 
some  dollars  off  the  Federal  deficit. 

Perhaps  I  am  being  a  little  unfair. 
Maybe  some  of  those  contracts  were 
not     whimsical     wastes     of     money 
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dreamed  up  at  the  last  minute  to 
evade  the  horrifying  prospect  of  re- 
turning some  of  the  funds  that  were 
shoveled  into  their  coffers  last  Octo- 
ber. Maybe  some  of  those  projects 
were  legitimate  needs  that  were  post- 
poned until  the  end  of  the  year  when 
the  planners  could  see  that  they  had 
funds  left  over  after  satisfying  their 
highest  priority  needs.  Maybe.  But  it 
would  be  nice  if  the  Pentagon  looked  a 
little  harder  at  the  projects  it  had 
managed  to  do  without  for  the  whole 
fiscal  year  and  decided  it  could  do 
without  them  for  a  little  longer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  not  a 
new  idea.  There  have  been  other,  simi- 
lar, bills  in  the  past  but  they  have  all 
quickly  died  from  legislative  inertia.  I 
believe,  though,  that  there  has  never 
been  a  more  pressing  time  for  Con- 
gress to  act  to  reduce  waste  and  mis- 
management in  the  Government.  My 
bill  is  obviously  not  a  miracle  cure 
that  will  evaporate  the  deficit  over- 
night, but  it  is  not  snake  oil  either.  It 
is  a  step  toward  improving  the  alloca- 
tion of  Federal  funds,  toward  lighten- 
ing the  tax  burden  on  our  citizens  and 
toward  reducing  the  enourmous  pres- 
sure placed  on  our  economy  by  the 
ever-increasing  Federal  debt.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  interested  in  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility to  support  this  bill's  pas- 
.sage.« 


RESOLUTIONS  OPPOSE  WINTER 
NAVIGATION 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  3.  1983.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation ordered  reported  H.R.  3678.  to 
provide  for  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  water-related  resources. 
In  section  1123.  the  committee  author- 
ized the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  imple- 
ment a  full  year  extension  of  the  navi- 
gation season  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
a  10-month  extension  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway. 

My  congressional  district  borders  a 
major  connecting  channel  of  the 
upper  Great  Lakes.  Across  my  district, 
constituents  remember  all  too  well  the 
attempts  in  the  1970's  to  extend  the 
navigation  season.  The  corps  demon- 
stration program  operated  the  water- 
way from  1971  through  1979  during 
the  winter  months  to  test  the  viability 
of  winter  navigation.  While  few  com- 
panies could  afford  to  operate  their 
commercial  vessels  in  the  winter 
months  during  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram, those  few  that  did.  made  it  more 
apparent  to  the  people  living  on  the 
lakes  that  winter  navigation  must  be 
stopped. 

Since  this  past  August,  these  people 
have    almost    literally    taken    to    the 
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streets  in  outrage  at  the  current  com- 
mittee proposal.  Letters  from  constitu- 
ents and  resolutions  from  organiza- 
tions and  local  units  of  government 
have  poured  into  my  office.  These 
people  are  angry  because  they  have  al- 
ready experienced  winter  navigation. 

These  people  know  the  destruction 
of  their  waterfront  property ;  the  mur- 
derous impact  on  fisheries  and  sub- 
merged flora  and  fauna;  the  threat  to 
wildlife  populations;  and  the  deterio- 
ration of  their  recreation  resources— 
an  integral  component  of  their  person- 
al and  economic  livelihood.  They  are 
further  baffled  by  the  decision  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  multihundred  million 
dollar  project  during  a  period  of  fiscal 
restraint. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  -  of  my  constituent's 
recent  correspondence  on  winter  navi- 
gation: 

City  of  Port  Huron.  Mich. 

January  12.  1984. 
Re  winter  navigation. 
Representative  David  E.  Bonior. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Bonior:  Enclosed 
herewith  is  a  certified  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  Port  Huron 
opposing  winter  navigation  and  urging  re- 
moval of  Section  1123  from  H.R.  3678. 
Sincerely. 

James  A.  Relken. 

Mayor. 

Councilmember  Kemp  offered  and  moved 
the  following  resolution  for  adoption: 

Resolution  22 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Port  Huron  views 
with  serious  concern  and  opposes  the  pro- 
posed Winter  Navigation  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  its  connecting  channels:  and 

Whereas,  such  action  would  be  unwarrant- 
ed and  unjustified  because  of  the  cost  and 
the  adverse  effect  of  such  navigation  on  the 
environment  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  its  con- 
necting channels  and  especially  Lake 
Huron,  the  St.  Clair  River.  Lake  St.  Clair 
and  the  Detroit  River:  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  before  it  legislation  under  H.R. 
3678.  Section  1123.  to  keep  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  open  for  year-round  shipping:  and 

Whereas,  after  a  1971-1979  winter  ship- 
ping demonstration  program,  the  Army 
Corps  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  determined  that  year-round  ship- 
ping, at  best,  would  have  only  marginal  eco- 
nomic benefits:  and 

Whereas,  year-round  shipping  would 
create  an  unreasonable  risk  of  oil  and/or 
chemical  spills,  endangering  fish  spawning 
and  feeding  areas  and  threatening  the  mi- 
gratory wildlife  of  the  region;  and 

Whereas.  SEMCOG  determined  that  the 
"Pinal  Environmental  Impact  Statement. 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Exten- 
sion Study, "  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  was  inconsistent  with 
Southeast  Michigan's  adopted  water  quality 
goals  and  objectives.  Potential  negative  en- 
vironmental impacts  simply  were  not  ade- 
quately identified  or  evaluated:  and. 

Whereas,  although  the  negative  environ- 
mental impacts  that  accrue  would  fall  pri- 
marily to  Michigan,  the  economic  benefits 
realized  by  this  state  would  be  negligible; 
and 
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Whereas,  the  financial  burden  upon  the 
taxpayers  and  the  dangers  to  the  Port 
Huron  area  environment  are  not  to  be  offset 
by  the  supposed  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  propK>sed  legislation. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  of  Port  Huron  con- 
tinues to  oppose  the  proposal  for  extended 
winter  navigation  and  urges  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  to  seek  the  removal  of 
Section  1123  from  H.R.  3678. 

Michigan  Wildlife 
Habitat  Foundation. 
Lansing.  Mich..  November  8.  1983. 
Hon.  David  E.  Bonior. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Representative  Bonior:  The  Michi- 
gan Wildlife  Habitat  Foundation  has  re- 
solved to  oppose  the  extension  of  navigation 
on  the  Great  Lakes  until  all  pertinent  envi- 
ronmental questions  can  be  answered.  It  is 
inconceivable  to  us  that  anyone  would  rec- 
ommend winter  navigation  proceed  until  the 
possible  effects  of  this  action  can  be  deter- 
mined through  research. 

The  Great  Liakes  are  an  invaluable  natu- 
ral resource  and  something  unicruely  ours. 
Thus,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  protect  this 
resource  for  future  generations  to  use  and 
enjoy.  Any  use  of  the  Great  Lakes  system 
that  would  preclude  future  management  al- 
ternatives would  be  unwise. 

We  implore  you  to  use  your  good  office  to 
halt  all  proposed  winter  shipping  until  envi- 
ronmental studies  can  be  completed  and  im- 
pacts known. 
Sincerely. 

Dennis  Fijalkowski. 

Executive  Director. 

Areawide  Water  Quality  Board. 

Detroit.  Mich..  Octobers,  1983. 
Hon.  David  E.  Bonior. 

U.S.  Representative.  Michigan  12th  District. 
Longworth  Office  Building.  Washington. 
D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Bonior:  On  Novem- 
ber 9,  1979,  Southeast  Michigan's  Areawide 
Water  Quality  Board,  the  27  member  moni- 
toring and  oversight  committee  created 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Clean 
Water  Act.  went  on  record  opposing  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  proposal  for  an 
extended  winter  navigation  season  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  Specifically,  the  Board  deter- 
mined that  the  "Final  Environmental 
Impact  Statement,  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Extension  Study."  prepared 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  was 
inconsistent  with  Southeast  Michigan's 
adopted  water  quality  goals  and  objectives. 

We  wish  at  this  time  to  express  our  con- 
tinue opposition  to  the  proposal  for  ex- 
tended winter  navigation  which  once  again 
has  surfaced  in  Congress.  Potential  negative 
environmental  impacts  simply  have  not 
been  adequately  identified  or  evaluated.  We 
cannot  subscribed  a  strategy  of  an  after-the- 
fact  assessment  of  impacts  to  Michigan's 
priceless  water  resources  and  valuable 
shorelands.  And  although  the  negative  envi- 
ronmental impacts  that  accrue  would  fall 
primarily  to  Michigan,  the  economic  bene- 
fits realized  by  this  state  and  most  others  in 
the  Great  Lakes  region  would  be  negligible. 

For  the  above  reasons,  we  urge  the  Michi- 
gan Congressional  Delegation  to  oppose  Sec- 
tion 1123  of  H.R.  3678,  which  would  author- 
ize extended  winter  navigation  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 
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Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express     FRANKLIN       TOWNSHIPS       OUT 
our  concern.  STANDING      CITIZEN      OF      THE 

Sincerely.  YEAR 

James  E  Murray.  

Chair.  Drain  Commissioner. 

Washtenaw  County. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 


January  SO,  1984 

THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  NOTCH 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


January  SO,  1984 


r,p  MK-M.-    T«-ocrv 


young  men  who  refuse  to  register  for  the 
draft,  etc. 

Now  we  find  out  about  the  well-kept 
secret,  that  certain  age  groups  will  not  get 
their  full  benefits,  due  to  a  secret  technical- 
ity of  our  lawmakers,  the  very  persons  we 
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erty  tax  burden  we  carry  it  cuts  our  dispos- 
able income  to  almost  zero  after  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  I  live  in  a  retirement  community 
and  have  heard  of  many  cases  such  as  mine. 
John  E.  McCormac* 
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more  Americans  to  purchase  their  own 
homes. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  extension  of  the  mortgage 
revenue  bond  program.* 
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Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  concern. 
Sincerely. 

James  E  Murray. 
Olair.  Dram  Commisstoner. 

Washtenaw  Counly. 

Charter  Township  of 

Fort  Gratiot. 
Port  Huron.  Mich..  November  21.  1983. 
Representative  David  Bonior. 
12th   District.   Michigan.   Longworth   Office 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear      Representative      Bonior:      Late, 
though  this  response  may  be.  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Charter  Township  of  Fort 
Gratiot.  St.  Clair  County.  Michigan,  unani 
mously  adopted  a  motion  to  go  on  record  as 
opposing  any  bill  or  form  of  legislation  that 
would  permit  and/or  encourage  winter  navi- 
gation on  the  St.  Clair  River. 

We.  too.  feel  that  the  costs  at  this  time, 
are  unwarranted.  We  don't  know  what  the 
full  ecological  impact  might  l>e  or  the  prob- 
able damage  to  river  front  facilities.  If  the 
time  should  come  that  all  the  available  ship- 
ping was  in  use  during  the  warmer  months 
and  this  proved  inadequate  to  supply  the  in- 
dustries concerned;  we  would  possibly  recon- 
sider our  position.  Until  that  lime,  however, 
we  are  opposed  to  such  action. 
Sincerely. 

Maurice  J.  Foley. 

Supervisor. 

Resolution  83-50.  Opposing  Winter 
Navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes 

Whereas,  the  St.  Clair  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  views  with  serious  concern 
and  opposes  the  proposed  Winter  Naviga- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes  and  its  connecting 
channels,  and 

Whereas,  such  action  would  be  unwarrant- 
ed and  unjustified  because  of  the  cost  and 
the  devastating  effect  of  such  navigation  on 
the  environment  to  all  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  its  connecting  channels  and  especially 
Lake  St.  Clair,  the  St.  Clair  River,  and  the 
Detroit  River,  and 

Whereas,  the  financial  burden  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  this  County,  the  dangers  to  the 
environment  in  particular  the  fish.  fowl, 
and  mammals,  are  not  offset  by  the  sup- 
posed Ijenefits  to  be  derived  from  the  pro- 
posed legislation  to  allow  Winter  Navigation 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  its  connecting  chan- 
nels. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  St. 
Clair  County  Board  of  Commissioners 
speaking  on  behalf  of  all  county  citizens  as 
follows: 

That  by  these  Presents,  the  St.  Clair 
County  Board  of  Commissioners  hereby 
urge.s  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  United  States  Senate,  to 
defeat  the  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
Navigation  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  its  con- 
necting channels  during  the  winter  months. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  a  suitable 
copy  of  this  Resolution  be  presented  to  the 
Congressional  Delegation  representing  the 
State  of  Michigan.  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  and  Governor  James  Blanchard.* 
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January  JO,  1984 


FRANKLIN 
STANDING 
YEAR 


TOWNSHIPS 
CITIZEN     OF 


OUT 
THE 
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January  30,  1984 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  inform  my 
colleagues  of  the  selection  of  Mrs. 
Kathleen  Burns  as  Franklin  Town- 
ships outstanding  citizen  of  the  year 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Franklinville  Post  and  Auxiliary.  Hon- 
ored for  her  outstanding  contributions 
to  her  community.  Mrs.  Burns  was 
praised  by  Past  Commander  Frank 
Joas  for  her  drive  and  good  humor  and 
her  ability  to  accomplish  all  that  she 
sets  out  to  do.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Kathleen  Burns  for  her  invalu- 
able contributions  to  Franklin  Town- 
ship and  to  invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  congratulating  her. 

Mrs.  Burns  is  a  true  asset  to  her 
community.  A  past  PTA  president, 
Kathleen  Burns  has  been  active  in  the 
schools  of  her  community  demonstrat- 
ing a  constant  willingness  to  help  out 
whenever  she  is  needed.  As  a  bus 
driver  for  the  Recreation  Commission, 
she  has  brought  joy  to  the  lives  of 
many  youngsters.  She  has  given  of 
herself  unselfishly  as  both  a  member 
of  the  Franklin  Ambulance  Corps  and 
as  the  cochairman  of  its  fundraising 
committee.  Through  her  work  with 
the  Ambulance  Corps,  she  has  demon- 
strated her  undivided  devotion  to 
public  service  by  helping  provide  the 
necessary  emergency  service  to  the 
sick  and  the  elderly  of  her  community. 
Not  only  has  Mrs.  Burns  been  active  in 
the  PTA  and  the  Ambulance  Corps, 
but  she  has  also  taken  time  from  her 
busy  schedule  to  participate  in  Frank- 
lin Township's  Little  League  as  a 
parent,  a  coach,  and  an  umpire.  This 
woman  of  many  talents  has  shown  her 
strength  of  character  and  her  bright 
personality  in  all  of  her  undertakings. 
She  is  well  deserving  of  the  honor  of 
being  named  "Outstanding  Citizen  of 
the  Year"  by  the  VFW. 

Mrs.  Burns  was  presented  with  the 
honor  and  with  a  certificate  and  check 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  at  a 
reception  attended  by  State  Senator 
Dan  Dalton  and  Franklin  Township 
Mayor  Astor  Giovinazzi,  as  well  as  the 
membership  of  the  Franklinville  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  Ladies 
Auxiliary.  I  would  like  to  join  these 
well-wishers  and  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  Kathleen  Burns.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  she  will  continue  to  pursue 
her  endeavors  with  the  same  com- 
mendable devotion  that  she  has  dem- 
onstrated consistently  in  the  past.* 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  10  weeks  I  have  received  over 
1,500  letters,  calls,  and  petitions  from 
42  States  concerning  the  inequities  of 
the  social  security  notch.  What  this 
overwhelming  public  response  demon- 
strates is  the  great  concern  older 
Americans  have  over  Congress  appar- 
ent willingness  to  quietly  accept  reduc- 
tions in  benefit  levels  for  the  average 
65-year-old  of  10  percent  in  1  year  and 
21  percent  by  1985. 

On  October  5.  1983,  I  introduced 
H.R.  4093  as  a  comprehensive  solution 
to  eliminate  the  inequitable  notch  in 
the  current  benefit  formula  and  create 
a  fairer  transition  from  the  old  overin- 
dexed  system  to  the  current  one. 
Before  Congress  adjourned  in  Novem- 
ber, 35  Members  from  15  States  and 
both  political  parties  had  cosponsored 
this  legislation.  Since  that  time,  15 
more  Members  have  been  added  to  the 
bill,  bringing  the  total  cosponsorship 
to  50. 

Although  the  notch  issue  is  contro- 
versial, it  is  important  to  now  demon- 
strate that  Congress  is  concerned  with 
equity  and  fairness  both  for  benefici- 
aries as  well  as  the  taxpayer.  I  will 
continue  to  advocate  this  solution  to 
the  notch  unless  or  until  a  better  solu- 
tion emerges. 

I  think  nothing  can  speak  more  elo- 
quently about  the  disappointment— 
and  even  the  outrage— of  older  Ameri- 
cans than  their  own  words.  With  their 
permission  I  ask  that  the  following 
correspondence  be  reprinted: 

Orlando.  Fla. 

I  am  one  of  those  conscientious  and  fortu- 
nate Americans  that  had  been  fully  em- 
ployed from  the  ages  of  16  to  64.  During  all 
of  those  years,  I  paid  my  Social  Security 
taxes  as  required. 

I  have  just  found  out  that  as  my  reward 
from  Social  Security  and  Congress,  because 
I  was  unfortunately  born  in  the  year  1917 
which  is  one  of  the  'notch  years"  for  Social 
Security  recipients.  I  am  receiving  less 
Social  Security  payment  than  others  with 
comparable  working  years. 

I  wish  to  register  my  dissatisfaction  with 
this  state  of  affairs. 

If  there  is  anything  you  can  do  to  help  in 
the  correction  of  this  gross  injustice,  I 
would  be  greatly  appreciative. 

Rose  Kellman. 

Sherman.  Oaks,  Calif. 

I,  like  millions  of  others,  have  learned 
about  the  Social  Security  "tampering"  for 
persons  reaching  age  62  after  1978. 

This  can't  happen  here,  this  is  America, 
"the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave"— but  it  did  happen  here,  and  the 
American  people,  of  course,  found  out. 

The  government  is  so  terribly  concerned 
about  taxpayers  cheating  on   their  taxes. 


young  men  who  refuse  to  register  for  the 
draft,  etc. 

Now  we  find  out  about  the  well-kept 
secret,  that  certain  age  groups  will  not  get 
their  full  benefits,  due  to  a  secret  technical- 
ity of  our  lawmakers,  the  very  persons  we 
did  trust  to  be  fair  and  impartial. 

As  Emerson  once  wrote,  "when  you  have 
lost  confidence,  there  is  nothing  more  to 
lose." 

No.  it  doesn't  affect  me  personally.  I  was 
born  in  1904.  but  I  am  outraged  that  this 
"loophole"  exists. 

Verla  M.  Neal. 

Payetteville.  Ark. 

Thank  you  for  introducing  bill  H.R.  4093 
in  the  interest  of  persons  who  reached  age 
62  after  1978  and  who  receive  a  much  lower 
benefit  from  Social  Security  than  a  person 
with  an  identical  wage  history  who  reached 
age  62  in  an  earlier  year. 

The  present  inequity  is  very  discouraging 
after  working  35  to  40  years  or  more  and 
finoing  that  your  benefits  have  been  cut. 
Please  do  all  you  can  for  us  in  the  "notch" 
years. 

Elisabeth  N.  Sanford. 

Wallinford,  Conn. 
Congress  appears  to  be  dragging  its  feet 
regarding  the  continuing  controversy  relat- 
ing to  the  so-called  "notch  years"  (1917- 
1821 )  under  the  Social  Security  Program 
whereby  a  person  born  during  these  years  is 
receiving  as  much  as  $110  less  in  their 
monthly  benefits  as  those  born  prior  to 
1917.  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand,  as 
well  as  many  others,  that  a  worker  born  on 
December  31.  1916  and  another  born  on 
January  2.  1917.  and  whose  earnings  have 
been  the  same  in  every  year,  could  have 
such  a  difference.  This  difference  is  a  slap 
in  the  face  to  senior  citizens  who  live  on  a 
fixed  income  and  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
make  ends  meet.  These  same  senior  citizens 
made  this  country  what  it  is.  many  served  in 
World  War  II  and  make  up  the  major  corps 
of  responsible  adults  who  get  out  to  vote. 

Irene  Sunday. 

Larkspur.  Calif. 

It  is  not  fair  w'hen  you  have  two  people  re- 
tired and  living  on  Social  Security  and 
knowing  that  different  l)enefits  are  being 
received. 

I  do  hope  that  Congress  will  get  into 
action  and  reform  a  new  bill  to  help  those  in 
this  age  group  to  lighten  their  twilight 
years. 

Rose  M.  Zavagno. 

Alger.  Mich. 

The  years  of  1917  thru  1921  have  become 
known  as  the  notch  years.  I  have  visited  my 
Social  Security  office  several  times,  and 
have  yet  to  receive  a  logical  answer  why 
people  born  in  those  years  receive  up  to 
$100  per  month  less  than  those  born  in 
1916.  1915.  etc.  The  one  case  that  I  have 
compared  relates  to  my  life-long  friend  and 
co-worker.  We  were  in  the  same  trade,  earn- 
ing yearly  comparable  pay  all  the  years 
until  retirement.  The  only  difference  is  he 
was  born  in  1916  and  retired  one  year  earli- 
er than  I.  and  he  receives  $89  per  month 
more  than  I  do.  All  other  present  and  past 
circumstances  were  the  same  at  retirement. 
Obviously,  as  the  laws  have  been  changed 
over  the  years,  this  must  have  been  an  over- 
sight and  I'm  sure  that  you  must  agree  that 
this  type  if  discrimination  cannot  be  tolerat- 
ed. 

My  Social  Security  check  is  my  only 
source  of  income  and  with  the  heavy  prop- 
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erty  tax  burden  we  carry  it  cuts  our  dispos- 
able income  to  almost  zero  after  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  I  live  in  a  retirement  community 
and  have  heard  of  many  cases  such  as  mine. 
John  E.  McCormac.» 
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more  Americans  to  purchase  their  own 
homes. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  extension  of  the  mortgage 
revenue  bond  program.* 


REALTORS  AND  HOMEBUILDERS 
SUPPORT  MORTGAGE  REVE- 
NUE BONDS 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1984:  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION VERSUS  THE  CONGRESS 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER    HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 


OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  31,  1983,  the  authorization 
for  the  mortgage  revenue  bond  pro- 
gram expired.  This  program  allows 
State  and  local  governments  to  issue 
tax-exempt  bonds  to  raise  capital  to  fi- 
nance the  construction  and  purchase 
of  single  family  homes. 

The  mortgage  revenue  bond  pro- 
gram has  played  an  important  role  in 
the  recent  recovery  in  the  housing  and 
homebuilding  industry.  In  meetings 
over  the  winter  recess,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
met  with  representatives  of  both  these 
groups,  and  this  point  was  driven 
home. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1983  which 
we  were  to  consider  in  November  con- 
tained an  extension  of  the  revenue 
bond  tax  provision.  Unfortunately,  the 
effort  to  bring  this  important  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  was  defeated. 

Because  there  is  now  no  authority 
for  the  issuance  of  tax-free  mortgage 
revenue  bonds,  it  is  vital  we  get  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  and  passed. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  single  family 
program  under  the  Pennsyvlania 
Housing  Finance  Agency  was  begun  in 
1982.  So  far  the  State  has  issued  $380 
million  of  mortgage  bonds  benefiting 
some  8,000  homeowners.  Local  govern- 
ments have  issued  another  $75  million 
in  bonds,  providing  another  1,800 
mortgages. 

The  mortgages  this  program  gener- 
ates are  targeted  at  those  who  need  fi- 
nancial aissistance  most.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  average  income  of  those  bene- 
fiting is  $23,000,  and  the  average  home 
cost  is  $40,000. 

The  Governor's  office,  which  strong- 
ly supports  extension  of  the  tax  ex- 
emption, estimates  that  3,700  con- 
struction jobs  in  Pennsylvania  have 
been  created  paying  $67  million  in 
wages,  which  in  turn  have  generated 
$5.6  million  in  State  and  local  taxes. 

In  Bucks  County  in  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District,  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  have  yielded  $10  million  in 
mortgages  for  some  250  families,  all  of 
whom  were  first  time  home  buyers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  housing  industry  is 
a  vital  part  of  our  economy.  The  real- 
tors and  homebuilders  in  Bucks  and 
Montgomery  Counties  in  Pennsyvlania 
are  strongly  supportive  of  this  pro- 
gram which  provides  the  means  for 


or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  score 
card  on  legislation  affecting  women  is 
now  in  for  the  first  half  of  the  98th 
Congress. 

On  the  one  hand  none  of  the  priori- 
ty legislation  on  women's  agenda 
passed  during  the  first  half  of  the 
98th  Congress.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Congress 
voted  in  most  cases  to  increase  funding 
or  to  appropriate  the  same  amount  as 
had  been  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
1983  for  programs  affecting  women. 
And  in  many  cases,  increased  funding 
by  a  percentage  significantly  greater 
than  the  rate  of  inflation. 

I  would  also  like  to  highlight  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  rejected  all  ad- 
ministration proposals  to  eliminate,  or 
to  subsume  in  block  grants,  categorical 
programs  of  special  importance  to 
women.  As  we  all  know  block  granting 
is  synonymous  with  reducing  funding 
and  eliminating  programs. 

The  Women's  Research  and  Educa- 
tion Institute  has  prepared  a  conven- 
ient table  showing  what  Congress  allo- 
cated for  programs  of  significant  im- 
portance to  women,  based  on  the  ap- 
propriation's bill  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  Education— Public  Law  98-139.  I 
would  like  to  share  the  contents  of 
this  summary  with  my  colleagues. 

The  table  and  notes  are  as  follows: 
Notes  on  the  Table 

INCOME  security  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
(AFDC) 

•Note:  Four  out  of  five  families  receiving 
AFDC  are  headed  by  women  in  poverty. 
The  Administration's  request  reflected  the 
savings  it  anticipated  from  its  proposals  to: 
make  "workfare"  mandatory;  end  the  par- 
ent's benefit  when  the  youngest  child 
reaches  16:  include  all  related  adults  and 
children  in  the  AFDC  assistance  unit:  and 
adjust  payments  for  shelter  and  utility  costs 
in  shared  housing.  Congress  has  adopted 
none  of  these  proposals. 

Supplemental  security  income  (SSI/ 

•Note:  Because  of  the  way  the  SSI  bene- 
fits payment  schedule  worked  out.  the  F^ 
84  appropriation  was  to  cover  11  months; 
the  FTf  83  appropriation  covered  13  months. 
Child  support  enforcement 

•Note:  Amounts  shown  on  table  are  pro- 
gram level  funding,  that  is.  they  include  ad- 
vance funding  appropriated  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 
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Social  sen-ices  block  grant 
•Note:  The  Administration  not  only  re- 
quested less  funding  for  this  block  grant, 
which  is  a  major  source  of  support  for  child 
day  care  services,  but  expressed  the  view- 
that  the  funds  could  be  used  to  provide 
legal  services  as  they  planned  to  eliminate 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  Congress 
has.  however,  not  only  maintained  this 
block  grant  at  its  FY  83  funding  level,  but 
has  also  appropriated  $275  million  for  the 
L«gal  Services  Corporation  for  FY  84. 
Community  sen-ices  block  grant 
•Note:  This  is  an  anti-poverty  grant  to  the 
states  for  the  purposes  of  promoting  self- 
sufficiency  for  poor  people,  providing  emer- 
gency food  and  nutrition  services,  coordinat- 
ing pulbic  and  private  social  services  pro- 
grams and  encourag-ng  the  use  of  private- 
sector  entities  in  anti-poverty  activities.  The 
Administration  wishing  to  kill  this  block 
grant  requested  less  than  $3  million.  In 
light  of  the  growing  documentation  of  pov- 
erty, the  Congress  rejected  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal. 

HEALTH 

Nursing  training  programs 
•Note:  The  Administration  proposed  elimi- 
nating Professional  Nurse  Traineeships. 
Nursing  Research  Grants  and  Nursing  Fel- 
lowships in  FY  84.  Congress  rejected  this 
proposal  with  respect  to  Traineeships  and 
Research  grants.  Nursing  Fellowships  are 
funded  under  the  continuing  resolution  (at 
$960,000)  pending  reauthorization,  and  are 
not  included  in  the  table. 

Title  X  family  planning 
•Note:  The  Administration  sought  to 
eliminate  the  program  and  requested  no  ap- 
propriation for  Title  X  Family  Planning  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  Instead  it  proposed  combin- 
ing this  program  and  several  other  categori- 
cal programs  in  a  block  grant  to  the  states. 
Congress  has  not  adopted  the  block  grant 
proposal. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPAl 
•Note:   JTPA   was   designed   to   establish 
programs  that  lead  to  the  unsubsidized  em- 
ployment of  youth  and  unskilled  adults.  In 
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general  the  appropriations  reflect  the  Ad- 
ministrations  requests  for  programs  funded 
under  JTPA.  However,  no  comparison  can 
l)e  made  as  Congress  appropriated  funds  for 
9  months  more  than  the  Administration's 
budget  reflected. 

Senior  community  sennce  employment 
program  (SCSEPJ 

•Note:  This  program  provides  part-time 
employment  to  economically  disadvantaged 
older  persons,  a  group  in  which  women 
heavily  predominate.  The  Administration 
had  proposed  to  combine  this  program  with 
general  social  services  and  meals  for  the  el- 
derly. Congress  has  not  adopted  this  propos- 
al. 

Work  incentive  program  IWINJ 

•Note:  The  objective  of  this  program  is  to 
assist  welfare  recipients  to  secure  employ- 
ment and  get  off  welfare.  Women  are  75 
percent  of  WIN  participants.  Congress  has 
rejected  the  Administration's  proposal  to 
end  the  WIN  program  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

EDUCATION 

Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  fWEEAJ 
grants 

•Note:  This  is  the  only  Federal  program 
targeted  toward  improving  educational 
equity  specifically  for  women.  Priorities  for 
WEEA  grants  include  promoting  compliance 
with  Title  IX  (to  end  sex  discrimination  in 
education).  Congress  has  not  only  consist- 
ently rejected  Administration  proposals  to 
abolish  this  program  but  also  has  expressed 
concern  about  administrative  changes  in  the 
program  that  suggest  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  and  commitment  to  WEEA  goals. 

Title  IV  (of  the  Civil  Rights  Act)  training 
and  technical  assistance 

•Note:  Title  IV  helps  states  and  localities 
comply  with  Federal  non-discrimination 
laws  pertaining  to  race,  sex  and  national 
origin.  Congress  has  refused  to  adopt  the 
Administration's  proposal  to  eliminate  fund- 
ing for  this  activity  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
Vocational  and  adult  education 

•  Note:  The  program  requires  states  to 
earmark  funds  for  promoting  sex  equity  in 
vocational  education  The  Administration 
proposed  consolidating  vocational  and  adult 

lOollir  amouru  m  mtansl 
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education  funds  in  a  "simplified"  block 
grant  to  the  states,  and  substantially  reduce 
funding  from  the  FY  83  level.  Congress  re- 
jected this  proposal. 

Financial  assistance  for  students— Selected 
programs 
Pell  Grants:  Women  have  been  the  major- 
ity of  Pell  grant  recipients  which  provides 
grants  to  undergraduate  students  who  dem- 
onstrate financial  need.  The  figure  shown  as 
the  "Administration  request"  for  Pell  grants 
actually  represents  its  request  for  "Self- 
help"  grants,  with  which  it  proposed  to  re- 
place Pell  grants.  Self-help  grant  recipients 
would  have  been  required  to  contribute  40% 
or  $800  annually  (whichever  was  more)  to 
the  cost  of  thier  education  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  a  grant.  Congress  has  rejected  this 
proposal,  and  has  also  raised  the  maximum 
Pell  grant  from  $1,800  to  $1,900. 

Supplemental  education  opportunity  grants 
(SEOGS) 

•  Note:  The  Administration  proposed 
eliminating  SEOGs  in  FY  84.  which  provide 
grants  to  undergradute  students  who  dem- 
onstrate exceptional  financial  need.  Women 
predominate  among  SEOG  grantees.  Con- 
gress did  not  accept  this  proposal. 

Guaranteed  student  loan  program 

•  Note:  The  Administration's  request  re- 
flected the  savings  it  expected  from  its  pro- 
posals to  require  all  undergraduate,  gradu- 
ate and  professional  students  to  demon- 
strate need  and  to  double  the  loan  origina- 
tion fee  (to  10%)  for  graduate  and  profes- 
sional students.  Congress  did  not  adopt 
these  proposals. 

Fellowships  for  graduate  and  professional 
study  (GPOPsi 

'  Note:  These  fellowships  are  targeted  for 
students  from  groups,  particularly  minori- 
ties and  women,  who  are  underrepresented 
in  graduate  and  professional  study.  Con- 
gress rejected  the  Administration's  proposal 
to  eliminate  this  program. 
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FLORIDA  FOOTBALL  IS  NO.  1 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  considering 
the  achievements  of  the  past  year, 
that  football  in  Florida  is  No.  1  in  the 
United  States.  To  support  that  claim, 
the  Sunshine  State  can  point  to  a  col- 
legiate national  championship  team, 
which  lost  its  only  game  to  another 
Florida  university,  the  bowl  game  vic- 
tories of  all  three  of  its  football-play- 
ing universities,  and  the  selection  of 
nine  Florida  players  to  Parade's  All- 
America  High  School  Football  Team. 

I  am  especially  proud,  because  three 
of  my  constituents  were  named  to  the 
Parade  magazine  team,  which  is 
widely  recognized  as  the  top  honor  in 
high  school  football. 

Cleveland  Gary,  a  6  foot,  1  inch,  210- 
pound  running  back  from  South  Fork 
High  School  in  Stuart;  Wycliffe  Love- 
lace, a  6  foot,  2  inch,  212-pound  line- 
backer/defensive end  from  Clewiston 
High  School  in  Clewiston:  and  Rhondy 
Weston,  a  6  foot,  6  inch,  240-pound 
lineman  from  Glades  Central  High 
School  in  Belle  Glade  have  made  their 
communities,  their  counties  and  the 
12th  Congressional  District  of  Florida 
very  proTid. 

These  three  seniors  have  distin- 
guished themselves  through  hard 
work,  dedication,  and  preparation. 
Their  schools'  fans  will  long  remember 
the  excitement  and  thrills  these  fine 


young  men  provided  them  during  their 
high  school  careers.  We  all  will  cheer 
for  their  future  successes,  both  on  the 
playing  field  and  in  life.* 


GROWING  SUPPORT  FOR 
MINIMUM  AGE  DRINKING  LAW 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  national  problem  of 
drunk  driving,  the  thousands  of  lives  it 
claims  each  year,  and  the  recent  grow- 
ing efforts  of  the  public  to  combat  this 
crime.  For  too  long,  the  crime  of 
drunk  driving  has  gone  relatively  un- 
publicized,  the  victims  merely  reported 
as  statistics,  and  punishment  for  the 
perpetrators  virtually  nonexistent.  At 
last,  that  sorry  situation  is  changing. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  and 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
report  of  the  civic  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Jericho,  N.Y.,  Public  School 
District  to  reduce  the  number  of 
drunk-driving  deaths.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  new  chapter  of  SADD  (stu- 
dents against  drunk  driving)  in  the 
Jericho  Public  School  District  has 
been  a  catalyst  for  a  variety  of  worth- 
while projects  to  insure  public  aware- 
ness of  this  national  problem  and  save 
lives. 

Three  committees  have  been  formed 
by  students  and  concerned  school  offi- 
cials to  target  both  the  students  and 
townspeople  of  Jericho.  These  com- 
mittees are  designed  to  educate  the 


public  through  meetings  and  flyers  by 
providing  indepth  coverage  of  the 
problem  itself,  along  with  a  wide  range 
of  steps  which  may  be  taken  to  reduce 
the  numbers  of  drunk-driving  inci- 
dents. I  congratulate  the  participants 
in  this  impressive  civic  effort. 

This  local  action  within  the  Fourth 
Congrressional  District  of  New  York, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
broad  public  support,  even  among  our 
youth,  for  expeditious  action  to  effec- 
tively deal  with  one  of  the  major,  and 
most  senseless,  causes  of  death  in  this 
country;  drunk  driving.  This  is  a  na- 
tional disease  and  we  in  Congress  have 
the  cure.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  sponsoring  and  supporting 
H.R.  3870,  a  bill  to  establish  a  mini- 
mum drinking  age  of  21.  States  which 
have  adopted  this  minimum  have  sig- 
nificantly reduced  the  number  of 
drunk-driving  fatalities.  We  must  not 
read  the  tragic  statistics  of  drunk-driv- 
ing deaths,  instead  we  must  listen  to 
those  statistics,  to  the  voiceless  victims 
who  tell  of  an  injustice  so  great  that  it 
claims  approximately  29,000  people 
each  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  make  the  ef- 
forts of  the  citizens  of  Jericho,  and 
otliers  like  them  around  the  country, 
worthwhile.  Please  join  me  in  support- 
ing legislation  to  reduce  the  number  of 
drunk -driving  fatalities  and  insure  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  our  traveling 
public* 
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REFORM  THE  MEDICARE 
REIMBURSEMENT  SYSTEM 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  reform 
the  medicare  reimbursement  system 
with  regard  to  the  method  of  payment 
used  for  Certified  Registered  Nurse 
Anesthetists  [CRNAs].  The  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  provide  for  an  efficient 
and  cost-effective  method  to  pay  for 
the  provision  of  anesthesia  services  to 
our  Nation's  elderly  who  need  surgical 
services.  While  narrow  in  scope,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  goes  to  the  heart  of 
our  recent  attempts  to  make  medicare 
a  more  efficient  yet  fully  accessible 
program  for  our  nation's  elderly. 

On  April  23  of  this  year  the  Presi- 
dent signed  into  law  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Amendments  of  1983.  Public  Law 
98-21.  which  created  a  new  system  for 
paying  hospitals.  This  system  is  the 
prospective  payment  system  with  pay- 
ments based  on  diagnostic-related 
groupings  [DRGs]  of  patients.  This 
new  law  is  clearly  the  first  major 
reform  which  has  taken  place  in  medi- 
care since  it  was  enacted  in  1965.  I  am 
very  supportive  of  its  purposes.  There 
are.  however,  still  areas  where  the  leg- 
islation may  result  in  the  quality  of 
care  being  reduced  or  more  costly 
types  of  care  being  provided.  It  is 
these  areas  which  Congress  must 
watch  closely.  Anesthesia  services  are 
one  of  these  areas. 

Under  the  prospective  payment 
system,  all  services  to  hospital  inpa- 
tients, except  physician  services,  are 
paid  for  under  a  fixed  price  per  case. 
Physician  services,  however,  are  billed 
under  part  B.  This  is  a  separate 
system  where  the  physician  submits 
bills  to  the  patient  or,  through  assign- 
ment, to  medicare  directly.  The  physi- 
cian is  then  paid  on  the  basis  of  rea- 
sonable charges  for  his  services,  even 
where  these  services  are  provided  to 
hospital  inpatients. 

In  certain  areas  of  health  care,  serv- 
ices ordinarily  are  performed  by  physi- 
cians but  are  also  provided  by  nonphy- 
sician  personnel.  In  these  cases  the 
system  provides  an  unfortunate  incen- 
tive for  hospitals  to  replace  services 
provided  by  nonphysician  profession- 
als with  those  provided  by  physicians 
on  a  more  costly  basis.  This  incentive 
exists  because  the  hospital  receives  a 
fixed  price  per  case  irrespective  of 
which  professionals  are  involved  in 
providing  the  service.  And  under  this 
system  hospitals  can  effectively  get 
these  services  for  free  when  a  physi- 
cian provides  the  service  because  the 
physician  gets  paid  directly  whereas 
the  hospital  must  pay  the  nurse  anes- 
thetist out  of  its  fixed  rate  payment. 
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Anesthesia  has  been  administered  in 
this  country  by  certified  registered 
nurse  anesthetists  for  many  years.  An- 
esthesia is  also  administered  by  physi- 
cians, generally  anesthesiologists. 
There  are  presently  18,000  practicing 
CRNAs  and  nearly  that  number  of  an- 
esthesiologists. The  geographic  distri- 
bution of  the  two  professions  is  some- 
what different  with  CRNA's  being  the 
predominent  provider  of  service  in 
rural  areas.  Of  the  18.000  CRNA's  in 
practice,  approximately  11,000  are  em- 
ployed by  hospitals  and  somewhat 
more  than  1,000  are  self-employed  but 
have  contractual  relationships  with 
hospitals.  Both  of  these  categories  of 
CRNA's  receive  payment  for  their 
services  under  the  medicare  system 
through  the  hospital.  Between  5,000 
and  6,000  CRNA's  are  employed  by 
physicians  and  thus  paid  through  part 
B  of  medicare.  This  form  of  physician 
and  nonphysician  relationship  is  some- 
what unique. 

In  recognition  of  this  uniqueness, 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration, in  its  September  1  regulations 
implementing  the  prospective  pay- 
ment system,  has  provided  on  an  inter- 
im basis  that  physicians  who  employ 
CRNA's  may  continue  to  bill  for  their 
services  under  part  B  of  medicare 
during  the  3-year  transition  period  for 
the  prospective  payment  system.  This 
temporary  provision  is  intended  to 
enable  full  utilization  of  nurse  anes- 
thetists. If  hospitals  let  go  of  their 
nurse  anestehtists  as  a  result  of  the 
new  incentives,  some  of  them  can  now 
be  picked  up  under  this  provision  by 
physicians. 

In  a  measure  with  similar  purposes 
of  encouraging  the  use  of  CRNA's  and 
discouraging  substitution  by  physi- 
cians, the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  recently  adopted  an 
amendment  which  awaits  action  on 
the  House  floor.  This  proposal  would 
pass  the  costs  of  CRNA's  incurred  by 
hospitals  during  this  3-year  transition 
period  and  enable  hospitals  to  be  paid 
on  a  cost  basis  for  the  costs  of  employ- 
ing or  contracting  with  CRNAs.  Again 
without  this  provision,  there  would 
have  been  an  incentive  to  overutilize 
physicians  and  underutilize  CRNA's. 

All  of  these  provisions  are  aimed  at 
neutralizing  the  incentive  to  use  physi- 
cians instead  of  nonphysicians  during 
the  transition  period  while  Congress 
and  the  administration  grapple  with 
the  broader  issue  of  how  to  pay  for 
physician  and  nonphysician  services  to 
hospital  inpatients  under  the  prospec- 
tive payment  system.  These  interim 
provisions  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
neutralizing  these  incentives.  Certain 
problems,  however,  still  remain. 

These  provisions  will  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  transition  period  in  1986. 
The  Ways  and  Means  proposal  will 
help  resolve  the  nurse  anesthetist  re- 
imbursement problem.  It  does  so,  how- 
ever, by  establishing  an  unfortunate 
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precedent  of  creating  a  cost  pass- 
through  for  these  services.  It  is  exact- 
ly this  approach  that  the  prospective 
payment  system  seeks  to  get  away 
from.  The  HCFA  regulations  also  pro- 
vide some  interim  relief  by  allowing 
physicians  who  already  pay  for  some 
CRNA's  to  pay  for  more  of  them  if  the 
hospitals  terminate  them.  But  anes- 
thesiologists who  do  not  now  employ 
CRNA's  may  not  expand  to  this  area 
of  practice.  In  rural  areas,  CRNA's 
may  be  unable  to  find  a  qualifying  an- 
esthesiologist with  the  result  that 
these  areas  may  no  longer  benefit 
from  CRNA  services.  So,  clearly,  cur- 
rent proposals  are  only  interim  and 
limited  at  best. 

My  legislation  provides  another  al- 
ternative. This  legislation  would  pay 
CRNA's  directly  under  medicare  part 
B.  The  result  of  the  legislation  would 
be  that  both  anesthesiologists  and 
CRNA's  would  be  paid  under  a  similar 
system,  and  there  would  be  no  finan- 
cial incentive  for  hospitals  to  utilize 
one  professional  rather  than  the 
other.  Under  this  legislation,  CRNAs 
could  be  self-employed,  employed  by 
physicians,  or  by  hospitals  with  the 
payment  made  in  either  case  directly 
to  the  CRNA  under  part  B.  The  pay- 
ment rate  would  not  be  based  on  a  fee- 
for-service  arrangement  generated  by 
individual  professionals  but  rather  de- 
termined by  the  Department.  A 
number  of  alternatives  are  possible  for 
the  Department  including  the  use  of  a 
fixed  price  per  case  based  on  the  type 
of  diagnosis  or  procedure.  I  do  not 
expect  that  the  system  to  be  devel- 
oped will  cost  any  more  than  the  pre- 
DRG  payments  for  CRNA  services. 

Nothing  in  this  legislation  changes 
existing  requirements  that  relate  to 
supervision  by  operating  room  physi- 
cians. Nothing  in  this  legislation  af- 
fects the  employment  or  professional 
relationships  of  CRNA's.  This  legisla- 
tion would  encourage  team  practice, 
practice  between  CRNA's  and  anesthe- 
siologists, for  without  such  amend- 
ments, in  1987  the  prospective  pay- 
ment law  would  essentially  prevent 
physicians  from  employing  CRNA's. 
At  that  time,  physicians  will  no  longer 
be  reimbursed  for  CRNA's  whom  they 
employ.  Thus,  it  is  likely  that  this 
type  of  interdisciplinary  group  prac- 
tice will  diminish  dramatically. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  direct  re- 
imbursement is  not  a  unique  phe- 
nomenon with  respect  to  CRNAs. 
Over  30  percent  of  the  Blue  Cross 
plans  reimburse  CRNA's  directly. 
There  are  eight  States  that  reimburse 
CRNA's  directly  through  medicaid 
programs.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  pri- 
vate insurance  plans  surveyed  indicate 
they  can  provide  direct  reimbursement 
to  CRNA's  for  anesthesia  services. 
Such  reimbursement  is  also  available 
under  the  CHAMPUS  program  cover- 
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ing  active  and  retired  military  person- 
nel and  their  dependents. 

Medicare  reimbursement  was  origi- 
nally designed  to  conform  with  exist- 
ing private  insurance  plans.  Since  the 
enactment  of  medicare,  those  plans 
have  changed  dramatically  so  that 
many  private  insurers  make  direct 
payments  to  a  number  of  licensed 
health  professionals.  Medicare  has 
been  recently  amended  to  reflect  the 
current  needs  for  hospital  cost  con- 
tainment and  should  be  further  modi- 
fied to  insure  that  medicare  reim- 
bursement to  health  professionals  con- 
forms with  current  trends  in  nonmedi- 
care  programs  such  as  Blue  Cross  and 
CHAMPUS. 

The  major  arguments  made  against 
nonphysician  direct  payment  is  that  it 
may  be  hard  to  administer,  result  in 
poor  quality  care,  or  cost  too  much. 
For  the  following  reasons  these  argu- 
ments are  irrelevant  to  this  question 
of  direct  payment  to  CRNAs. 

First.  CRNA's  provide  a  discrete, 
easily  identifiable  service  which  is 
presently  listed  separately  as  a  charge 
under  private  plans  and  appears  sepa- 
rately as  a  part  of  physician's  service 
under  part  B  of  medicare.  To  adminis- 
ter a  direct  reimbursement  program 
for  CRNA's  is  therefore  quite  simple. 

Second.  CRNA's  must  always  prac- 
tice under  a  physicians  supervision.  In 
addition,  hospitals  also  exercise  qual- 
ity control  through  their  review  of 
hospital  privileges. 

Third.  CRNA's  cannot  influence  the 
demand  for  their  services  since  it  is 
the  physician  who  decides  to  perform 
surgery.# 


H.R.  4616 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  Congressman 
Glenn  Anderson  to  introduce  H.R. 
4616  a  bill  to  improve  child  passenger 
safety. 

Over  the  last  three  decades  we  have 
seen  the  death  rate  for  preschool  chil- 
dren decline  by  53  percent.  Virtually 
all  of  this  decline  resulted  from  a  62- 
percent  reduction  in  death  rates  from 
medical  illness.  In  contrast,  the  rate  of 
child  passenger  deaths  remained  un- 
changed. Highway  death  is  the  only 
major  cause  of  death  for  these  chil- 
dren that  has  not  declined.  In  fact 
today  it  is  the  single  leading  cause  of 
death  of  children.  For  this  reason  I  be- 
lieve we  must  immediately  recognize 
that  highway  deaths  and  injuries  are 
the  number  one  public  health  threat 
that  all  our  children  face. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  provides 
a  program  to  meet  this  challenge.  It 
encourages    each    State    to    combine 
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their  wisdom  and  expertise  in  adminis- 
tering programs  within  their  State  to 
put  forth  a  child  passenger  safety  pro- 
gram that  will  work  best  In  that  Indi- 
vidual State. 

Last  session  I  Introduced  the  bill 
H.R.  3483,  the  Child  Highway  Safety 
Act.  While  I  continue  to  believe  the 
concepts  embodied  In  that  legislation 
are  those  that  we  must  ultimately 
strive  for,  H.R.  4616  represents  an  Im- 
portant first  step  on  that  road. 

The  Federal  Government's  Interest 
In  protecting  the  Nation's  children  has 
a  long  and  successful  history.  Federal 
dollars  have  been  well  spent  for  State 
programs  In  maternal  and  child 
health,  nutrition,  primary  care,  and 
immunizations.  The  combined  Feder- 
al/State programs  In  these  areas  have 
resulted  in  the  significant  decline  of 
deaths  due  to  medical  Illness  I  cited 
earlier.  We  must  now  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  motor  vehicle  safety  and  put 
an  end  to  the  senseless  and  easily  pre- 
ventable tragedy  of  so  many  of  our 
children  needlessly  dying  on  our  high- 
ways. 

I  have  a  special  Interest  In  this  legis- 
lation for  two  reasons:  First,  as  a 
father  of  four  young  children  I  have  a 
special  empathy  for  families  who  have 
had  to  suffer  the  death  or  crippling 
Injury  to  a  child  Involved  In  a  motor 
vehicle  accident;  and  second,  this  bill 
builds  upon  the  hard  work  of  many  of 
my  fellow  Tennesseans,  as  Tennessee 
was  the  first  State  to  enact  a  law  re- 
quiring the  use  of  child  safety  re- 
straints 7  years  ago.  I  particularly 
would  like  to  note  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Robert  Sanders,  Dr.  Sam  Carney,  Dr. 
Ed  Caldwell,  and  Mr.  Edward  Casey. 
Mr.  Casey  of  Nashville.  Tenn.,  first 
had  the  idea  for  a  child  passenger 
safety  law  back  In  1975.  Dr.  Robert 
Sanders  of  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  with 
the  help  of  his  wife  Pat  and  Drs. 
Carney  and  Caldwell,  worked  tirelessly 
to  see  that  vision  realised. 

Through  an  act  that  has  truly  dem- 
onstrated unique  dedication,  they 
have  taken  Mr.  Casey's  idea  and  today 
deserve  the  thanks  of  all  of  us  for  the 
great  strides  that  have  been  made.  Be- 
cause of  the  overwhelming  success  of 
Tennessee's  child  highway  safety  law, 
40  other  States  plus  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  passed  similar  laws  man- 
dating the  use  of  child  restraints  by 
preschool  children. 

Hearings  on  this  legislation  will  be 
held  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Sur- 
face Transportation  following  the  Feb- 
ruary district  work  period.  I  am  hope- 
ful and  optimistic  that  with  the  broad, 
bipartisan  support  this  legislation 
enjoys.  It  can  become  law  before  the 
end  of  year.« 
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HAS  THE  ARMS  RACE  BEEN 
ONE-SIDED? 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Last 
November  22,  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  wrote  an  article 
for  the  Washington  Post  entitled,  "We 
Must  Not  Be  Paralyzed  by  Fear."  The 
article  was  written  In  response  to  the 
TV  production  "The  Day  After," 
which  dramatized  the  effects  of  a  nu- 
clear war.  Secretary  Weinberger  said 
In  his  article  that,  while  In  the  face  of 
the  Soviet  nuclear  buildup  we  must 
Improve  our  existing  forces,  this  does 
not  mean  we  are  seeking  to  Increase 
our  nuclear  arsenal.  The  Secretary 
also  observed  that,  for  the  last  15 
years,  there  has  been  a  one-sided  arms 
race:  A  race  the  United  States  has  not 
entered. 

I  was  moved  by  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er's thoughtful  article  to  write  to  him 
to  ask  a  number  of  questions  about 
the  Soviet  military  buildup.  Just 
shortly  before  the  Secretary's  article 
was  written,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee released  the  CIA's  latest  re- 
vised estimates  of  Soviet  military 
spending.  Secretary  Weinberger  and 
other  Pentagon  officials  have  fre- 
quently referred  to  the  rapid  Soviet 
military  buildup  and  the  fact  that  it 
failed  to  slow  down  In  the  1970's  de- 
spite reduced  levels  of  military  spend- 
ing by  the  United  States.  But  the 
recent  CIA  estimates  show  that  the 
growth  of  Soviet  defense  spending  did 
slow  down  In  the  1970's.  It  went  from 
a  4-5  percent  annual  rate  of  growth  In 
the  first  half  of  the  decade  to  a  2-per- 
cent growth  In  the  second  half.  Fur- 
ther, Soviet  spending  for  military  pro- 
curement leveled  off  In  the  period 
1977-81,  according  to  the  CIA. 

My  purpose  In  writing  to  Secretary 
Weinberger  was  to  find  out  how  the 
new  estimates  may  have  Influenced 
Defense  Department  assessments  of 
the  Soviet  military  buildup.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous from  his  response  to  my  letter 
that  the  CIA's  latest  estimates  are 
being  Incorporated  Into  the  Defense 
Department's  assessments,  as  they 
should  be.  One  of  the  points  made  by 
Secretary  Weinberger  Is  that,  In  the 
period  1976  to  1981,  Soviet  mllita,ry  In- 
vestment grew  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  2-3  percent  In  dollar  cost  terms 
compared  to  a  5.8-percent  rate  for  the 
United  States.  In  response  to  my  first 
question,  it  is  stated  that  U.S.  spend- 
ing for  strategic  forces  grew  at  an  av- 
erage annual  rate  of  5-6  percent 
during  that  period,  while  Soviet  costs 
of  strategic  forces  did  not  grow  at  all. 
Elsewhere,  he  observes  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have.  In  the  past,  spent  far  more 
for  defense  than  we  have  and  that  the 
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United  States  has  been  reducing  the 
size  of  Its  nuclear  arsenal  In  constrast 
to  the  Soviet  Union  which  has  been 
enlarging  its  nuclear  arsenal.  In  clos- 
ing his  letter,  the  Secretary  states: 
The  most  recent  trends  may  be  grounds 
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Every  American  president  since  the  dawn 
of  the  nuclear  age  has  answered  this  ques- 
tion in  the  same  way:  We  must  convince  any 
potential  adversaries  that  the  costs  of  ag- 
gression by  them  would  be  far,  far  higher 
than  any  possible  l)enefits.  As  President 
Kennedy    said    in    his    inaugural    address. 

■•am  I*,    ii-han    /^i  i  f    rt  rm  c     ftrc*    ciifftri^nf     Kf^vonH 
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often  referred  to  what  you  perceive  as  the 
rapid  build-up  of  Soviet  military  forces  rela- 
tive to  our  own.  For  example,  in  your 
annual  report  td  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  you  discuss  the  trends  in  United 
States  and  Soviet  military  investment.  You 
conclude  that  Soviet  military  investments 
havp    nn!    hppn    Hptprrpd    bv    the    relatively 


(Note;  The  most  recent  completed  CIA  esti- 
mates only  go  through  1981:  CIA  is  now 
working  on  its  annual  update,  which  will  go 
through  1982.)  By  contrast.  U.S.  expendi- 
tures on  strategic  forces  grew  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  5-6  percent  during  the 
period. 
As  a  result,  the  dollar  cost  of  Soviet  stra- 
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an  incentive  to  the  Soviets  for  negotiation 
of  reductions,  we  are  also  determined  to 
maintain  our  nuclear  arsenal  at  the  lowest 
possible  level.  In  this  context,  my  NATO 
Defense  Minister  colleagues  and  I  decided  in 
October  of  this  year  that  we  could  safely 
withdraw  1400  nuclear  weapons  from 
Europe  over  the  next  several  years,  in  addi- 
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earlier  experience.  I  also  include  with  this 
letter  a  graph  reflecting  more  recent  infor- 
mation. It  confirms  the  general  thrust  of 
our  previous  presentation. 

In  comparing  the  size  of  Warsaw  Pact  in- 
vestment programs  to  those  of  NATO  and 
Japan,  the  citation  in  the  fiscal  year  1983 
report  of  WP  programs  as  "15  to  20  per- 
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United  States  has  been  reducing  the 
size  of  its  nuclear  arsenal  in  constrast 
to  the  Soviet  Union  which  has  been 
enlarging  its  nuclear  arsenal.  In  clos- 
ing his  letter,  the  Secretary  states: 

The  most  recent  trends  may  be  grounds 
for  some  encouragement,  but  they  do  not 
provide  any  basis  for  diminishing  our  own 
efforts. 

It  is  clear  from  his  letter  that  the 
Defense  Department  has  not  changed 
its  basic  assessment  of  Soviet  military 
power.  But  it  is  also  clear  that  the  De- 
fense Department  accepts  the  latest 
CIA  estimate  of  a  slowdown  in  the 
rate  of  growth  of  Soviet  military 
spending. 

Secretary  Weinberger's  letter  con- 
tains much  useful  information  and  is 
worth  careful  study.  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  the 
article  from  the  Washington  Post.  No- 
vember 22.  1983.  entitled.  "We  Must 
Not  Be  Paralyzed  by  Fear."  my  letter 
to  the  Secretary  dated  November  23. 
1983.  and  Secretary  Weinbergers  re- 
sponse dated  January  13.  1984. 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  22,  1983] 
We  Must  Not  Be  Paralyzed  by  Pear 
tBy  Caspar  W.  Weinberger) 
Millions  of  Americans  have  been  fright- 
ened, angered,  horrified  or  simply  drained 
by  a  vision  of  life  The  Day  After  a  nuclear 
war.  They  have  come  face  to  face  with  the 
terrible  reality  that  I.  as  secretary  of  de- 
fense but  also  as  a  father  and  grandfather, 
must  live  with  every  day.  And  they  are 
asking  themselves— I  hope  they  are  asking 
themselves— what  we  as  a  nation  can  do  to 
make  sure  television  drama  never  turns  into 
real  life. 

We  must  never  become  numb  to  the 
horror  of  nuclear  weaijons.  There  could  be 
no  winners"  in  a  nuclear  war.  As  President 
Reagan  has  said  on  many  occasions,  and 
just  recently  reaffirmed  l>efore  the  Japa- 
nese Diet.  A  Nuclear  war  can  never  be  won. 
and  must  never  be  fought." 

But  neither  can  we  afford  to  become  para- 
lyzed with  fear.  It  is  not.  tragically,  within 
our  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  knowledge 
that  could  put  an  end  to  us.  We  cannot 
banish  the  discoveries  of  nuclear  physics; 
neither  can  we  leave  these  discoveries  to 
other  nations  which  may  be  less  appalled  by 
their  prospect. 

The  ABC  film  did  not  try  to  take  us  into 
the  minds  of  the  Soviet  leaders.  And  in  fact 
we  cannot  know  if  those  leaders  share  our 
vision  of  nuclear  disaster,  or  how  long  they 
will  be  leaders.  What  we  do  know  is  that 
over  the  past  two  decades  the  Soviets  have 
developed  more,  and  more  powerful  and  ac- 
curate, nuclear  weapons  than  they  could 
possibly  need  simply  to  deter  attack.  And, 
with  the  retiring  capability  of  their  weap- 
ons, which  we  do  not  have,  and  Judging  by 
their  extensive  military  literature  on  the 
subject,  it  appears  that  they  believe  a  nucle- 
ar was  can  be  fought  and  won.  I  only  wish 
the  Soviet  leaders  would  allow  their  citizens 
to  see  a  film  like  "The  Day  After." 

If  we  cannot  return  to  the  world  that  ex- 
isted before  the  secret  of  the  atom  was  un- 
locked, and  if  it  appears  that  the  Soviets  do 
not  share  our  conviction  that  nuclear  war  is 
unwinnable.  how  can  we  make  certain  that 
these  terrible  weapons  are  never  used? 
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Every  American  president  since  the  dawn 
of  the  nuclear  age  has  answered  this  ques- 
tion in  the  same  way:  We  must  convince  any 
potential  adversaries  that  the  costs  of  ag- 
gression by  them  would  be  far,  far  higher 
than  any  possible  l)enefits.  As  President 
Kennedy  said  in  his  inaugural  address, 
■only  when  our  arms  are  sufficient  l)eyond 
doubt  can  we  be  certain  beyond  doubt  that 
they  will  never  be  employed."  And  history 
has  proved  that  this  strategy  works. 

I  often  hear  the  fear  expressed  that  this 
strategy  of  deterrence,  even  if  it  has  pre- 
vented nuclear  war  for  almost  40  years,  has 
fueled  a  dangerous  arms  race.  Well,  what  we 
have  witnessed  for  the  last  15  years  is  a  one- 
sided arms  race;  a  race  the  United  States 
has  not  entered.  In  fact,  during  the  1970s  we 
made  a  conscious— and  public— choice  to  re- 
strict our  nuclear  weapons  developments, 
hoping  that  the  Soviets  would  imitate  our 
restraint.  They  did  not.  Today  there  are  25 
percent  fewer  weapons  in  our  nuclear  stock- 
pile than  20  years  ago.  As  recently  as  two 
weeks  ago,  we  and  our  NATO  allies  agreed 
to  take  1,400  more  nuclear  weapons  out  of 
Europe.  By  contrast,  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons  stockpile  has  grown  signifi- 
cantly during  this  same  period. 

We  want  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  us  in 
dramatically  reducing  both  sides'  nuclear 
stockpiles.  Overall,  the  presidents  START 
proposals  would  reduce  U.S.  and  Soviet  bal- 
listic missile  warheads  by  one-third  below 
present  levels.  And  while,  in  the  face  of  the 
Soviet  nuclear  buildup,  we  must  upgrade 
and  modernize  our  existing  forces  to  ensure 
that  they  will  still  pose  a  lielievable  retalia- 
tory threat,  this  does  not  mean  we  are  seek- 
ing to  increase  our  nuclear  arsenal.  Indeed, 
the  president  has  proposed  eliminating  two 
ballistic  missile  warheads  for  every  MX  mis- 
sile warhead  we  deploy. 

A  deep  reduction  in  the  most  terrible 
weapons  ever  to  threaten  mankind  is  an  am- 
bitious but  a  proper,  even  noble,  goal.  And 
we  must  accept  that  the  Sovieu  will  lest  our 
resolve  on  this  goal.  They  are  tough  nego- 
tiators. They  will  not  easily  give  up  the 
hope  that  we  will  unilaterally  reduce  our 
own  strength  and  allow  them  uncontested 
military  superiority,  which  would  be  the 
end  of  peace  through  deterrence.  They  will 
not  easily  believe  that  any  nation  which 
allows  a  free  and  open  debate  about  matters 
as  serious  as  war  and  peace  can  maintain  a 
steady  course.  We  must  convince  them  that 
we  are  committed  to  the  pursuit  of  peace. 

In  the  days  after  The  Day  After,"  what 
can  each  of  us  do  to  prevent  tragedy  on  a 
global  scale?  We  can  fight  off  the  tempta- 
tion to  indulge  in  despair.  We  can  remain 
strong  in  our  determination  to  preserve  de- 
terrence, and  to  persevere  in  our  search  for 
genuine,  mutual,  significant  arms  reduction. 
And  we  can  share  our  conviction  that  nucle- 
ar war  has  no  winners  with  the  individuals 
whom  we  most  need  to  convince:  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  petitions  and 
our  marches  should  be  directed  to  that  lead- 
ership—and quickly. 

Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Washington.  DC.  November  23.  1983. 
Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Department  of  Defense. 
The  Pentagon.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  read  your  article. 
We  Must  Not  Be  Paralyzed  By  Pear."  in 
the  Washington  Post,  November  22,  1983.  In 
the  article,  you  say,  "well,  what  we  have  wit- 
nessed for  the  lasl   15  years  is  a  one-sided 
arms  race:  a  race  the  United  States  has  not 
entered,"   In   previous  writings,   you   have 
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often  referred  to  what  you  perceive  as  the 
rapid  build-up  of  Soviet  military  forces  rela 
live  to  our  own.  For  example,  in  your 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  you  discuss  the  trends  in  United 
States  and  Soviet  military  investment.  You 
conclude  that  Soviet  military  investments 
have  not  been  deterred  by  the  relatively 
high  ruble  cost  of  those  investments.  Two 
charts  accompany  your  discussion.  One 
compares  the  dollar  costs  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
military  investments  for  the  period  1961- 
1981.  The  second  table  shows  the  ratio  of 
accumulated  military  investments  for  1960- 
2000.  In  this  chart,  you  project  Soviet 
growth  rates  at  5  percent. 

You  are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  CIA's 
recent  revisions  of  the  dollar  cost  estimates 
of  Soviet  defense.  As  you  know  it  is  now  es- 
timated that  Soviet  defense  costs  have  in- 
creased at  a  rate  of  only  2  percent  per  year 
since  1976.  Moreover.  Soviet  procurement 
has  t)een  level  during  this  period.  In  other 
words,  there  has  been  no  increase  in  Soviet 
military  procurement,  which  forms  the  larg- 
est share  of  Soviet  military  investment. 

In  light  of  the  new  estimates.  I  would  like 
you  to  respond  to  the  following: 

1.  What  has  been  the  annual  growth  rate 
of  the  dollar  costs  of  Soviet  strategic  forces 
since  1976? 

2.  What  have  been  the  annual  U.S.  and 
Soviet  additions  to  nuclear  weapons  inven- 
tories since  1976.  m  terms  of  launchers  and 
warheads? 

3.  What  have  been  the  annual  U.S.  and 
Soviet  growth  rates  for  military  investment 
in  terms  of  dollar  costs  since  1976? 

4.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  since  1976,  there 
has  t)een  a  one-sided  arms  race,  a  race  the 
United  States  has  not  entered,  with  respect 
to  total  defense,  strategic  forces,  and  invest- 
ment? 

5.  In  light  of  the  new  CIA  revisions,  are 
the  statements  and  conclusions  >ou  made  in 
the  fiscal  year  1983  annual  report  to  the 
Congress,  pages  II-4  to  II-7.  and  'he  accom- 
panying charts,  accurate  or  inaccurate?  If 
there  are  inaccuracies  in  the  text  or  charts, 
will  you  indicate  what  they  are  and  how 
they  should  be  corrected? 

6.  Do  you  plan  to  incorporate  the  new  CIA 
revised  estimates  in  your  next  annual  report 
to  Congress? 

Your  cooperation  in  responding  to  my  re- 
quests will  be  helpful  to  me  in  carrying  out 
my  congressional  responsibilities  as  a 
Meml)er  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

Lee  H.  Hamilton. 

Vice  Chairman. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  D.C.  January  13.  1984. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
Vice  Chairman.  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
House  of  Representatives.    Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  29  citing  my  Washington 
Post  article  of  the  previous  week  and  recent- 
ly reported  CIA  estimates  of  the  growth 
rale  of  the  Soviet  military  program.  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  respond  to  the 
issues  you  have  raised. 

To  address  specifically  the  numbered 
questions  in  your  letter: 

1.  What  has  been  the  annual  growth  rale 
of  the  dollar  costs  of  Soviet  strategic  forces 
since  1976? 

The  dollar  cost  of  Soviet  strategic  forces 
activities  (i.e.,  investments  plus  operations) 
was   about    the  same   in    1976   as   in    1981. 


(Note:  The  most  recent  completed  CIA  esti- 
mates only  go  through  1981;  CIA  is  now 
working  on  its  annual  update,  which  will  go 
through  1982.)  By  contrast,  U.S.  expendi- 
tures on  strategic  forces  grew  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  5-6  percent  during  the 
period. 

As  a  result,  the  dollar  cost  of  Soviet  stra- 
tegic forces  activities  in  1981  was  about 
three  times  as  large  as  that  of  U.S.  strategic 
forces  activities.  In  1976  it  had  been  about 
four  times  as  large. 

2.  What  have  been  the  annual  U.S.  and 
Soviet  additions  to  nuclear  weapons  inven- 
tories since  1976,  in  terms  of  launchers  and 
warheads? 

Since  well  before  1976,  the  United  States 
has  been  carrying  out  a  net  reduction  in  its 
nuclear  arsenal.  While  many  of  the  detailed 
figures  are  highly  classified.  I  can  note  here 
that  the  total  number  of  weapons  in  the 
U.S.  nuclear  stockpile  was  one  third  higher 
in  1967  than  it  is  now.  while  megatonnage— 
the  total  explosive  power  of  our  nuclear 
weapons— has  declined  even  more  dramati- 
cally, i.e..  by  75  percent  since  1960.  In  this 
same  period  and  particularly  from  the  mid- 
seventies  to  the  present,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  steadily  increasing  the  size  as  well 
as  the  capabilities  of  its  nuclear  forces. 

In  the  strategic  inventory,  the  U.S.  has, 
since  1976,  removed  about  200  launch  plat- 
forms of  all  lypes-ICBMs,  SLBMs  and 
bombers.  During  this  same  period,  about 
1000  net  warheads  were  added  as  a  result  of 
changes  to  weapons  systems,  but  this  repre- 
sented a  net  loss  in  terms  of  total  megaton- 
nage. For  their  part,  the  Soviets  maintained 
a  nearly  constant  number  of  launch  plat- 
forms and  added  over  5000  net  warheads  to 
their  strategic  arsenal  as  a  result  of  modern- 
ization. In  the  Soviet  case,  the  increase  in 
warheads  also  represented  a  net  again  in 
terms  of  megatonnage.  The  general  magni- 
tude and  rate  of  increase  in  the  component 
categories  of  the  two  countries'  strategic 
forces  can  be  seen  in  the  graphs  on  pages 
19.  23  and  26  of  Soviet  Military  Power 
(1983).  which  I  enclose  with  this  letter. 

Similarly,  in  non-strategic  nuclear  forces, 
the  Soviets  began  in  the  mid-seventies  ex- 
pansion and  modernization  of  their  land- 
based  longer-range  intermediate-range  nu- 
clear forces  (LRINF).  Deployments  of 
modern,  mobile  and  accurate  SS-20  missiles 
began  in  1977  and  now  number  378.  each 
missile  bearing  three  warheads.  (243  SS-20's 
are  based  opposite  Europe,  while  the  re- 
maining 135  are  located  in  Soviet  Asia.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  range  and  transportabil- 
ity of  the  SS-20's.  all  these  missiles  consti- 
tute a  potential  threat  to  our  European 
allies  as  well  as  to  countries  of  Africa,  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Far  East.)  In  addition, 
each  SS-20  launcher  is  believed  to  be 
equipped  with  one  (triple  warhead)  refire 
missile,  and  the  Soviets  have  retained  248 
older  SS-4  and  SS-5  single  warhead  LRINF 
missiles. 

Until  the  end  of  last  year,  the  U.S.  and 
NATO  had  deployed  no  comparable  LRINF 
systems.  To  redress  the  imbalance  in 
Europe  caused  by  Soviet  SS-20  deploy- 
ments. NATO  began  in  December  1983  the 
installation  in  Europe  of  U.S.  PERSHING 
II  ballistic  missiles  and  Ground  Launched 
Cruise  Missiles  (GLCMs).  Absent  a  U.S.- 
Soviet arms  control  agreement,  108  PER- 
SHING Us  and  464  GLCMs  (all  carrying  a 
single  warhead)  are  scheduled  for  installa- 
tion in  NATO  Europe  by  1988. 

At  the  same  time,  while  we  recognize  the 
necessity  for  nuclear  force  modernization  to 
maintain  a  credible  deterrent  and  provide 
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an  incentive  to  the  Soviets  for  negotiation 
of  reductions,  we  are  also  determined  to 
maintain  our  nuclear  arsenal  at  the  lowest 
possible  level.  In  this  context,  my  NATO 
Defense  Minister  colleagues  and  I  decided  in 
October  of  this  year  that  we  could  safely 
withdraw  1400  nuclear  weapons  from 
Europe  over  the  next  several  years,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  1000  that  the  United  States 
withdrew  in  1980  and  the  one-for-one  with- 
drawals that  will  occur  as  PERSHING  II 
and  GLCM  deployments  take  place.  By  con- 
trast, the  Soviet  Union  has  threatened  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  shorter-range  INF 
missiles  in  Eastern  Europe  as  a  reprisal  for 
NATO  LRINF  deployments. 

3.  What  have  been  the  annual  U.S.  and 
Soviet  growth  rates  for  military  investment 
in  terms  of  dollar  cosU  since  1976? 

In  the  period  1976  to  1981.  CIA  estimates 
that  Soviet  military  investment  (procure- 
ment, military  construction,  research,  devel- 
opment, testing  and  evaluation)  grew  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  2-3  percent  in  dollar 
cost  terms.  U.S.  military  investment  grew  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  5.8  percent. 

As  a  result.  Soviet  military  investment  in 
1981  was  70-75  percent  larger  than  U.S. 
military  investment.  In  1976  Soviet  military 
investment  had  been  about  twice  as  large  as 
U.S.  investment. 

4.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  since  1976,  there 
has  been  a  one-sided  arms  race,  a  race  the 
United  States  has  not  entered,  with  respect 
to  total  defense,  strategic  forces,  and  invest- 
ments? 

As  I  wrote  in  the  Washington  Post,  the 
arms  race  of  the  last  15  years  has  indeed 
been  one-sided.  Over  the  last  few  years,  as  is 
well  known,  the  United  States  has  undertak- 
en to  rebuild  its  defenses.  But  the  figures 
cited  above  suggest  that  the  "race"  as  meas- 
ured in  these  terms  has  not  gotten  particu- 
lar close.  A  slower  expansion  of  the  enor- 
mous Soviet  military  program  is  certainly 
preferable  to  a  fast  expansion  of  an  enor- 
mous Soviet  program,  particularly  if  this  is 
a  permanent  trend.  But  the  enormity  of 
that  program,  compared  to  ours,  should  not 
be  overlooked, 

5.  In  light  of  the  new  CIA  revisions,  are 
the  statements  and  conclusions  you  made  in 
the  fiscal  year  1983  annual  report  to  the 
Congress,  pages  II-4  to  II-7.  and  the  accom- 
panying charts,  accurate  or  inaccurate?  If 
there  are  inaccuracies  in  the  text  or  charts, 
will  you  indicate  what  they  are  and  how 
they  should  be  corrected? 

The  statements  and  conclusions  in  my 
fiscal  year  1983  Annual  Report  to  Congress 
remain  valid.  A  few  of  the  numbers  would 
be  revised  in  the  light  of  newer  estimates, 
but  none  of  the  revisions  would  be  dramatic. 

Soviet  military  investment  was  said  to 
range  between  "80  to  90  percent"  greater 
than  U.S.  investment  during  the  past  five 
years.  That  would  now  read  "70  to  100  per- 
cent" (1976-81). 

The  rough  estimate  of  "accumulated  mili- 
tary assets"— based  on  the  assumption  that 
military  investments  have  a  useful  life  of  20 
years  and  are  valued  at  their  initial  cost- 
would  remain  about  the  same.  The  compari- 
son is  particularly  useful  in  putting  the  ad- 
justments in  CIA  estimates  in  context:  the 
much  greater  absolute  size  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary investment  over  a  long  period  of  years 
is  a  major  source  of  the  problems  this  ad- 
ministration has  been  trying  to  overcome. 
The  5  percent  growth  projection  for  the 
Soviet  side  was  simply  an  extrapolation  of 
the  recent  trend;  if  the  graph  were  being 
drawn  now,  we  could  use  the  2-3  percent 
trend  of  1976-81  or  the  higher  rate  based  on 
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earlier  experience.  I  also  include  with  this 
letter  a  graph  reflecting  more  recent  infor- 
mation. It  confirms  the  general  thrust  of 
our  previous  presentation. 

In  comparing  the  size  of  Warsaw  Pact  in- 
vestment programs  to  those  of  NATO  and 
Japan,  the  citation  in  the  fiscal  year  1983 
report  of  WP  programs  as  "15  to  20  per- 
cent" larger  would  be  changed  to  "12  to  13 
percent"  to  reflect  more  recent  information, 
and  the  fiscal  1983  reference  to  a  Warsaw 
Pact  advantage  in  effective  investment  of 
"35  to  40  percent"  would  be  scaled  down- 
ward to  "30  to  35  percent." 

6.  Do  you  plan  to  incorporate  the  new  CIA 
revised  estimates  in  your  next  annual  report 
to  Congress? 

CIA's  dollar  cost  comparisons  of  military 
investment  were  included  in  the  fiscal  year 
1984  Annual  Report.  The  most  recent  avail- 
able data  will  be  reflected  in  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year  1985  report. 

In  closing,  let  me  add  a  comment  on  the 
general  question  you  have  raised.  It  will  be 
good  news  if  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
expand  its  military  program  as  rapidly  in 
the  coming  decade  as  it  did  in  the  1960's  and 
1970's.  But  estimates  of  slowed  Soviet  mili- 
tary growth  do  not  change  our  assessment 
of  the  threat  posed  by  the  military  assets  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  accumu- 
lated these  military  assets  by  sustaining  a 
level  of  investment  far  surpassing  our  own 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  Soviet  military 
investments  even  now  are  70-75  percent 
larger  than  ours,  while  the  dollar  cost  of 
Soviet  strategic  forces  activities  is  even  now 
three  times  as  large  as  ours. 

The  most  recent  trends  may  be  grounds 
for  some  encouragement,  but  they  do  not 
provide  any  basis  for  diminishing  our  own 
efforts.  We  must  continue  to  revitalize 
America's  strength  and  capabilities  to 
ensure  peace  with  freedom. 
Sincerely, 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger.* 


VALUE  OF  AMERICA'S 
WETLANDS 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30,  1984 

•  Mr,  SHUMWAY,  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  congressional  recess  late 
last  year,  an  outstanding  article  con- 
cerning the  value  of  America's  wet- 
lands appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Its  author  is  my  friend  and 
constituent.  Bob  Eberhardt,  who  pres- 
ently makes  outstanding  contributions 
as  the  president  of  Ducks,  Unlimited. 
This  effective  conservation  organiza- 
tion is  headquartered  in  Long  Grove, 
111.,  and  Bob's  article  underscores  the 
fine  contributions  made  by  "D-U." 

Most  of  all.  the  article  stresses  the 
need  to  preserve  America's  wetlands. 
As  its  title  states  so  clearly.  "Wetlands 
Are  Not  Wastelands." 

I  commend  the  article  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention. 
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[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Nov.  25, 

1983] 

Wetlands  Are  Not  Wastelands,  as  We'll 

Find  Out  When  They"re  Gone 

(By  Robert  El)erhardt) 

With  an  efficiency  that  is  a  grim  tribute 
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cases  breaking  them  down  into  harmless  ele- 
ments. 

A  lO-acre  wetland  stores  1.5  million  gal- 
lons of  water  when  there  is  a  6-inch  rise 
caused  by  rain.  The  damage  caused  by 
heavy  rain  in  Mississippi  and  Texas  this 
year  would  not  have  been  nearly  as  severe 
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This  bill  is  also  in  response  to  the 
administration's  proposals  to  increase 
the  Government's  use  of  polygraph 
tests.  For  example,  the  Department  of 
Defense  wouM  require  polygraph 
exams  in  pre-employment  interviews 
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difficult  decisions  that  we  face  in  at- 
tempting to  reduce  unacceptable 
budget  deficits. 

Along  those  lines,  I  thought  it  would 
be  helpful  to  call  your  attention  to  an 
article  in  the  January  29  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post.  The  thrust  of  this 
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Congress  has  reined  in  the  rest  of  domestic 
spending. 

Our  legislators  may  not  have  slashed  the 
domestic  government  in  half,  but  they  have 
brought  it  to  a  virtual  standstill.  Given 
public  attitudes  and  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, that  is  noteworthy  and  praiseworthy. 

But  there's  more.  The  overall  attacks  on 
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In  the  years  before  indexation.  Congress 
faced  constant  pressures  from  interest 
groups  and  public  opinion  to  increase  Social 
Security  dramatically.  It  complied.  In- 
creases in  1969,  1971  and  1972  totaled  45 
percent;  the  1972  increase  alone  was  20  per- 
cent. These  huge  increases  were  double  the 
increase  in  cost  of  living. 


_* 
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tProm  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Nov.  25. 
19831 

Wetlands  Are  Not  Wastelands,  as  We'll 

Find  Out  When  They're  Gone 

(By  Robert  Eberhardt) 

With  an  efficiency  that  is  a  grim  tribute 
to  modern  engineering  and  technology,  the 
United  States  will  lose  458.000  acres  of  wet- 
lands this  year.  The  marshes,  sloughs, 
swamps  and  bogs  will  hardly  be  missed  by 
most  Americans:  if  they  think  about  wet- 
lands at  all.  it  tends  to  t>e  as  empty  real 
estate  that  breeds  mosquitoes  and  other 
pests,  attractive  only  to  adventurous  chil- 
dren who  come  home  covered  with  a  ripe 
goo  that  resists  the  most  miraculous  deter- 
gents. 

Apart  from  the  image  problem,  arguing 
the  case  for  wetlands  has  always  been  diffi- 
cult because  they  seem  to  be  forever  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  progress  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other. You  cannot  pave  or  farm  a  marsh 
until  you  drain  or  dike  it.  Indeed,  controver- 
sies between  developers  and  conservation- 
ists, like  the  one  involving  the  Ballona  wet- 
lands in  Marina  del  Ray.  show  that  the 
Tightness  or  wrongness  of  development  is 
one  of  perspective  that  cries  out  for  compro- 
mise. 

You'd  think  that  activists  in  the  environ- 
mental field  would  be  natural  allies  of  wet- 
lands preservation.  There  often  is  coopera- 
tion on  immediate  local  controversies  involv- 
ing wetlands  development.  But  in  general 
the  urban  dweller  who  is  quick  to  criticize 
the  hunter  who  kills  perhaps  four  ducks  in 
a  season  will  be  oblivious  to  the  developer 
whose  bulldozer  will  be  the  death  of  hun- 
dreds of  waterfowl,  mammals  and  innumera- 
ble other  critters.  Even  less  appreciated  is 
the  idea  that  the  same  developer  will  pre- 
vent untold  generations  of  creatures  from 
having  a  chance  to  live.  And  the  same 
person  who  today  may  march  to  save  the 
whales  or  seals  or  some  such  creatures  could 
well  be  living  over  what  once  was  a  wetland 
teeming  with  life.  The  same  pen  used  to 
write  a  check  to  an  organization  seeking  to 
shut  down  the  fur  industry  might  well  t>e 
used  to  sign  a  contract  to  build  a  home 
where  the  muskrat  now  roam.  Outbreaks  of 
avian  Iwtulism— like  the  one  that  killed 
nearly  30.000  ducks,  geese  and  shorebirds  at 
Tulare  Lake  this  fall— are  often  the  result 
of  waterfowl  crowding  caused  by  lack  of 
suitable  wetlands. 

The  inherent  benefits  of  wetlands  go  far 
beyond  their  ability  to  support  wildlife, 
however: 

Studies  by  ecologist  Eugene  Odum  showed 
that  Georgia  salt  marshes  produce  10  tons 
of  organic  material  per  acre  per  year,  where- 
as the  most  fertile  hayfields  produce  only 
four  tons  a  year. 

A  study  of  Tinicum  Marsh,  a  few  miles 
from  the  Philadelphia  airport,  measured 
pollutants  in  a  broad  tidal  creek  that  tran- 
sects the  marsh.  Readings  were  taken 
before  the  creek  overflowed  its  banks  into 
the  marsh  and  two  to  five  hours  later,  when 
the  water  returned  to  the  creek.  Chemical 
and  bacteriological  samplings  indicated  that 
the  marsh  significantly  improved  water 
quality  by  increasing  the  oxygen  content 
and  reducing  nutrient  load. 

A  Ducks  Unlimited-funded  project  at  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan  has  shown  that 
bulrush  and  cattail,  two  common  marsh 
plants,  have  insatiable  appetites  for  raw 
sewage.  Their  roots  produce  an  antibiotic 
substance  that  attacks  and  kill  fecal  bacte- 
ria. The  root  systems  also  absorb  dangerous 
chemicals  in  domestic  sewage,  trapping  the 
toxic  elements  in  their  tissues  and  in  some 
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cases  breaking  them  down  into  harmless  ele- 
ments. 

A  10-acre  wetland  stores  1.5  million  gal- 
lons of  water  when  there  is  a  6-inch  rise 
caused  by  rain.  The  damage  caused  by 
heavy  rain  in  Mississippi  and  Texas  this 
year  would  not  have  been  nearly  as  severe 
had  the  farmers  and  developers  left  the 
swamps  and  t>ottomland  forests  to  act  as 
natural  sponges  during  periods  of  prolonged 
rainfall. 

Environmental  economists  have  estimated 
that  it  would  cost  society  $50,000  to  S80.000 
to  replace  all  of  the  functions  that  just  one 
wetland  aw;re  performs. 

To  be  sure,  no  one  is  suggesting  that  all 
development  be  stopped,  or  that  every  wet- 
land remain  wet  forever.  But  there  are  con- 
siderable advantages  to  t>oth  wildlife  and 
man  in  saving  some  of  the  wetlands  that 
still  exist.  The  most  fertile  U.S.  wetlands  in 
terms  of  waterfowl  are  located  in  what  is 
called  the  prairie  pothole  region  of  the  Da- 
kotas.  Montana  and  Minnesota,  where  85% 
of  the  nation's  waterfowl  breed.  Losing 
those  wetlands  simply  for  the  sake  of  addi- 
tional surplus  grain  or  more  exurbias  would 
seem  to  be  a  ridiculous  trade-off. 

Even  on  wetlands  that  remain  untouched 
there  are  heavy  choices  to  be  made.  Wildlife 
that  is  generally  considered  desirable  must 
be  managed.  Resource  managers,  faced  with 
escalating  costs  and  stagnant  revenues, 
can't  "let  nature  take  its  course"— not  as 
long  as  civilization  chooses  to  constantly 
alter  nature's  landscape  to  suit  its  own 
needs.  You  can  denude  a  mountain  knowing 
that  sometime  in  the  not-so-distant  future 
the  vegetation  will  return.  You  can  let  live- 
stock overgraze  a  pasture  or  a  meadow 
knowing  that  it,  too,  will  bounce  back.  You 
can  change  the  course  of  a  river  knowing 
that  time  and  human  neglect  will  allow  it  to 
change  back.  But  once  a  glacially  formed 
wetlands  pothole  is  drained  and  leveled  it  is 
gone— at  least  until  the  next  Ice  Age. 

The  nation's  wetland  inventory,  which  has 
been  reduced  to  95  million  acres  from  215 
million  acres  since  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
public, is  being  depleted  at  an  alarming  rate. 
The  question  that  we  must  address  is 
whether  such  losses  and  all  that  they  entail 
are  worth  the  societal  gains  of  additional 
farmland,  shopping  malls  and  housing  de- 
velopments. For  our  children's  sake,  let  us 
hope  that  they  are  not.« 


POLYGRAPH  LIMITATION  AND 
ANTI-CENSORSHIP  ACT 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Federal  Polygraph 
Limitation  and  Anti-Censorship  Act  of 
1984.  This  bill  is  in  response  to  the  ad- 
ministration's initiative  to  mandate 
prepublication  censorship  agreements 
for  over  127.000  Federal  officials  and 
contractor  employees  who  have  access 
to  certain  classified  information. 
These  agreements  would  require  the 
submission  for  governmental  review  of 
all  writings,  including  fiction  and 
speeches,  which  touch  upon  intelli- 
gence matters.  It  is  a  lifelong  require- 
ment. 
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This  bill  is  also  in  response  to  the 
administration's  proposals  to  increase 
the  Government's  use  of  polygraph 
tests.  For  example,  the  Department  of 
Defense  would  require  polygraph 
exams  in  pre-employment  interviews 
for  positions  requiring  access  to  cer- 
tain classified  information.  Thereaf- 
ter, polygraph  exams  would  be  given 
randomly  in  continuing  security 
checks.  Throughout  the  Government 
the  new  polygraph  policies  would 
cover  over  2.5  million  Federal  employ- 
ees. 

The  Federal  Polygraph  Limitation 
and  Anti-Censored  Act  of  1984  will 
prohibit  the  Federal  Government's  use 
of  prepublication  review  requirements 
for  its  employees,  except  at  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency.  Also,  with  the 
exception  of  those  two  agencies,  this 
bill  will  prohibit  the  use  of  polygraph 
tests  of  Federal  employees  except  in 
properly  developed  and  focused  inves- 
tigations and  under  truly  voluntary 
conditions. 

My  bill  incorporates  the  recommen- 
dations of  an  oversight  report  issued 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations in  November,  following  an  ex- 
tensive review  of  the  administration's 
proposals.  The  committee  found  that 
there  is  great  risk  of  mislabeling  per- 
sons based  on  polygraph  examina- 
tions—innocent people  may  be  de- 
clared liars;  subversives  may  be  al- 
lowed access  to  secret  material.  There 
is  simply  no  evidence  to  support  the 
validity  of  polygraph  use  as  proposed. 
The  committee  also  found  that  the 
President's  prepublication  censorship 
requirements  pose  a  tremendous 
threat  to  our  constitutional  rights  of 
free  speech  and  open  public  debate. 

We  all  recognize  the  need  to  protect 
sensitive  national  security  information 
but  the  administration's  polygraph 
and  censorship  proposals  will  not 
achieve  that  objective.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  rejecting  these 
sweeping  and  dangerous  proposals.* 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  BUDGET 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
approach  the  coming  congressional 
session,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  to  take  some  action  re- 
garding the  massive  budget  deficits 
that  are  being  projected  for  the  up- 
coming fiscal  year  and  the  years 
beyond.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  finger 
point  and  assign  blame,  particularly  in 
a  year  that  will  see  another  Presiden- 
tial election.  However,  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  overcome 
those  temptations,  and  work  in  a  spirit 
of  cooperative  harmony  in  making  the 
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difficult  decisions  that  we  face  in  at- 
tempting to  reduce  unacceptable 
budget  deficits. 

Along  those  lines,  I  thought  it  would 
be  helpful  to  call  your  attention  to  an 
article  in  the  January  29  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post.  The  thrust  of  this 
article  is  to  exhibit  where  the  deficits 
are  coming  from,  and  what  actions  we 
can    realistically    expect    to    take    to 
reduce  them.  Before  plunging  head- 
long into  heated  budget  debates,  I  feel 
it  would  be  advisable  to  find  out  where 
the  Federal  budget  is  growing,  so  we 
can  more  realistically  look  at  where  it 
can  be  cut  back. 
The  article  follows: 
The  Misers  of  Capitol  Hill— Congress' 
Spendthrift  Image  Is  a  Bad  Rap 
(By  Norman  Ornstein) 
It's  fashionable  to  blame  Congress  and  its 
responsible  spending  habits  for  all  our  cur- 
rent   and    future    economic    ills.    We    can 
expect   plenty   of   that   this   election   year, 
even  though  President  Reagan  chose  not  to 
do  so  directly  in  his  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage Wednesday  night.  Why.  even  members 
of  Congress  line  up  to  volunteer  for  the 
blame. 

The  public  is  easy  to  convince.  Pew  images 
are  as  fixed  in  conventional  wisdom  as  that 
of  a  Congress  populated  by  profligate,  irre- 
sponsible, pork-crazed  individuals  unwilling 
and  unable  to  control  wild  domestic  federal 
spending,  bending  to  the  whims  of  any  and 
all  special  interests. 

But  there  is  a  problem  here:  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  is  wrong.  As  the  numbers  and 
the  history  show  clearly,  it  is  the  critics— 
not  Congress— who  are  irresponsible. 

Of  course,  none  of  the  critics  has  accused 
Congress  of  irresponsibly  hiking  defense 
spending.  Indeed,  President  Reagan  and 
like-minded  commentators  applaud  the 
future  budget  increases  in  defense  and  want 
considerably  more.  The  attack  on  Congress 
is  all  focused  on  the  domestic  side  of  the 
ledger.  So  let's  examine  the  ledger,  using  ad- 
ministration figures.  Table  1  gives  budget 
outlays  for  1980.  1983  and  up-to-date  projec- 
tions for  1984  and  1988  in  constant,  1983  bil- 
lions of  dollars  (i.e..  adjusted  for  inflation). 

TABLE  1  -BUDGET  OUTLAYS  IN  1983  DOLLARS 

1980       1983       1984       1988 
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Congress  has  reined  in  the  rest  of  domestic 
spending. 

Our  legislators  may  not  have  slashed  the 
domestic  government  in  half,  but  they  have 
brought  it  to  a  virtual  standstill.  Given 
public  attitudes  and  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, that  is  noteworthy  and  praiseworthy. 

But  there's  more.  The  overall  attacks  on 
Congress  portray  our  legislators  as  greedy 
servants,  both  for  selfish  and  conniving 
"special  interests, "  and  for  their  own  paro- 
chial districts.  There  is  more  than  a  grain  of 
truth  to  the  description  of  members  of  Con- 
gress as  brokers  in  pork  barrel.  Political 
scientiest  David  Mayhew  in  his  classic  book, 
"Congress:  The  Electoral  Connection. "  elo- 
quently described  the  kinds  of  parochial, 
particularized  benefits  reelection-minded 
legislators  would  seek— and  we  regularly  see 
them  doing  so  on  the  House  floor.  But  what 
is  lost  in  the  spectacle  of  members  grubbing 
for  dams,  bridges  and  federal  buildings  is 
the  fact  that  they  are  fighting  over  a  stead- 
ily shrinking  share  of  the  budget— shrinking 
because  Congress  decided  it  should. 

If  we  accept  the  conventional  image  of  a 
profligate  Capitol  Hill,  we  would  expect  con- 
gressmen to  have  increased  the  share  of 
pork  barrel-type  government  programs  in 
the  past  few  years  and  to  have  at  least  pro- 
tected these  beneficial  programs  for  the 
future.  The  opposite  is  true. 

By  indexing  first  Social  Security  and  then 
other  entitlement  programs,  congressmen 
consciously  reduced  their  abiliity  to  use  fed- 
eral budget  dollars  for  reelection  benefit 
and  leverage.  In  future,  as  entitlements 
grow  automaticlly,  defense  skyrockets  and 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt  accum- 
lates.  the  share  of  the  budget  devoted  to  the 
rest  of  government— which  includes  most  of 
the  items  we  think  of  as  special  interest  or 
parochial  pork— declines  markedly.  Table  2 
shows  the  shares  of  the  federal  budget  from 
1966  to  1968. 

TABLE  2 —PERCENT  OF  FEDERAL  BUDGET  OUTLAYS 


Tot*  oullain 

Oelense     -.. 

Net  inlefKt 

Social  security  and  median.. 

All  othef  doniestic 


70!  0 

7959 

829  5 

950  4 

1666 

2105 

2.151 

3081 

647 

87  7 

100  5 

1201 

182  9 

22  4 

229  3 

267  0 

293  2 

275  4 

264  6 

255  3 

There  is,  obviously,  substantial  growth 
built  into  these  budget  projections.  But  look 
where  the  growth  is  coming  from.  Prom 
1983  to  1988.  the  total  budget  is  to  grow,  in 
constant  dollars,  by  $154.5  billion.  Defense 
is  to  grow  by  $97.6  billion,  or  63  percent  of 
the  total  growth.  Interest  on  the  debt  is  to 
grow  by  $32.4  billion,  or  21  percent  of  the 
total.  Social  Security  and  Medicare  are  to 
grow  by  $44.6  billion,  or  29  percent  of  the 
total. 

That  adds  up  to  113  percent— because  all 
other  domestic  spending,  everything  but 
Social  Security  and  Medicare,  declines  in 
constant  dollars  by  $20.1  billion. 

In  simple  terms,  then,  there  are  three 
causes  of  future  growth  in  government 
spending:  defense,  by  far  the  largest:  debt 
interest,  and  Social  Security  and  Medicare. 
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In  the  years  before  indexation.  Congress 
faced  constant  pressures  from  interest 
grouts  and  public  opinion  to  increase  Social 
Security  dramatically.  It  complied.  In- 
creases in  1969.  1971  and  1972  totaled  45 
percent:  the  1972  increase  alone  was  20  per- 
cent. These  huge  increases  were  double  the 
increase  in  cost  of  living. 

By  voting  on  each  individual  increase,  of 
course,  members  of  Congress  could  take 
credit  for  it  back  home.  Making  the  increase 
automatic  removed  that  campaign  benefit. 
But  Congress  did  so  to  save  money  and  to 
insulate  the  process  from  special  interest 
pressure.  Republicans  joined  Democrats  in 
pushing  for  indexation  (fulfilling,  inciden- 
tally, a  pledge  made  in  the  1968  Republican 
platform).  Legislators  recognized  that  other 
entitlement  programs  would  inevitably  be 
indexed  also,  further  undermining  their  op- 
portunities to  claim  credit  for  voting  new 
benefits  to  the  voters.  They  went  ahead 
anyway— to  act  responsibly. 

It  may  be  that  entitlements  should  be 
deindexed.  or  that  yearly  increases  should 
be  reduced.  That  has  been  proposed— in 
Congress,  not  by  the  President.  It  may  be 
that  other  domestic  spending  should  be 
curbed  still  more.  But  I  have  seen  few  spe- 
cific proposals  from  critics  of  Congress  to 
reduce  spending  enough  to  make  a  real  dent 
in  the  deficits,  since  this  would  mean  cut- 
ting government  in  half,  a  prospect  very  few 
Americans  would  stomach. 

The  fact  is  that  Congress  has  been  re- 
markably disciplined  and  relatively  selfless 
in  the  past  few  years.  The  only  courageous 
and  specific  proposals  to  cut  the  deficit  in 
the  future  have  come  from  Sen.  Bob  Dole 
(R-Kan.)  and  others  in  Congress.  Congres- 
sional critics  want  to  deflect  attention  from 
themselves  and  from  the  very  real  need  for 
a  major  tax  increase  in  coming  years.  Con- 
gress deserves  more  credit  than  it  has  re- 
ceived, and  more  support  for  its  future  ef- 
forts at  deficit  reduction.* 


1966       1976       1981       1986' 


National  Oelense        40  7  24,5  24  3  35.1 

Benefit  payments  to  indmdu*.  ..; 26  9  48.5  48  2  46.9 

Netmteresl  7  0  7  3  105  107 

Gtanis  to  Slate  am)  local  govemmeitls  6  2  104  83  4.3 

Other  federal  operations  19  2  9  3  8  7  2  3 

1000      1000      1000      1000 

•Proiection  based  on  President's  1983  Iwdgel 

Source,  "Tire  Reagan  [iperiment,'    Jolin  L    Palmer  and  Isabel  Samlull 

If  we  add  together  grants  to  state  suid 
local  governments  and  other  federal  oper- 
ations—the category  which  includes  the  pro- 
grams that  congressmen  can  boast  about 
when  they  are  running  for  reelection— we 
can  see  that,  at  the  height  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety, these  comprised  25.3  percent  of  the 
budget.  Entitlement  indexing  began  in  1973; 
by  1976,  other  domestic  spending  was  19.7 
percent  of  the  budget.  With  the  first 
Reagan  year,  it  was  down  to  17  percent.  By 
1986,  it  is  projected  at  6.6  percent!  The  por- 
tion may,  in  the  end,  be  greater  than  that, 
but  it  will  still  be  substantially  down  from 
the  1960s  and  1970s. 

In  other  words.  Congress  has  directly  and 
greatly  reduced  the  areas  where  congress- 
men could  use  spending  to  their  individual 
advantage. 

The  largest  reason  for  this,  certainly,  is 
the  indexation  of  Social  Security,  and  subse- 
quently of  other  entitlement  payments. 
Why  did  Congress  make  entitlement  in- 
creases automatic?  Was  it  to  appease  special 
interests?  To  add  to  the  budget?  To  benefit 
the  individual  legislators?  No.  no  and  no. 


8     SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
January  31,  1984,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 
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Meetings  Scheduled 

FEBRUARY  2 

funds   held   in   trust   by   the   United 

9:00  a.m. 

States. 

FEBRUARY  1 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

SD-125 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  768.  to  author- 

1:30 p.m. 

9:00  a.m. 

ize  funds  through  fiscal  year  1987  for. 

Budget 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

and  extend  certain  programs  of.  the 

To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1917. 

to  repeal 

Clear  Air  Act  (P.L.  95-95). 

reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 

the equal  time  rules  and  the 

'  fairness 

SD-406 

tion  of  the  fiscal   vear   1985  conKres- 

January  30,  1984 


Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  768,  to  author- 
ize funds  through  fiscal  year  1987  for. 
and  extend  certain  programs  of.  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (P.L.  95-95). 

SD-406 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  of  its 
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2:00  p.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

SR-418 


FEBRUARY  9 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1611.  to  desig- 
nate specified  lands  in  Arizona  and 
Utah  as  wilderness,  and  S.  2155.  to  des- 
ignate specified  lands  in  Utah  as  wil- 
derness. 

Br>_iRfi 
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Meetings  Scheduled 

FEBRUARY  1 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1917.  to  repeal 
the  equal  time  rules  and  the  fairness 
doctrine    provisions    imposed    on    the 
electronic  media  by  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1990.  to  clarify 
the  circumstances  under  which  a 
trademark  may  be  cancelled  or  aban- 
doned. 

SR-385 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1279.  to  author- 
ize States  to  elect  to  operate  a  low- 
income    nutritional    assistance    block 
grant  program  to  finance  expenditures 
for  food  assistance  for  needy  persons. 

SR-328A 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  Forestry 
and  Environment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  4198.  to  desig- 
nate certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

SD-562 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  U.S.  military  pos- 
ture in  review  of  the  fiscal  year  1985 
Department   of   Defense   military   au- 
thorization request. 

SR-325 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Sutxrommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  <P.L.  97-424). 

SD-406 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  implementation 
of  the  Peer  Review  Organizations 
(PRO'S)  required  by  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  (P.L.  97- 
248). 

SD-215 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Sut>committee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ac- 
tivities of  organized  crime  in  the  Mid- 
west, focusing  on  organized  crime  in- 
fluence in  the  toxic  waste  industry. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Courts  Sul)committee 
To   hold   hearings  to  discuss  civil  case 
backlogs  in  Federal  district  courts. 

SD-226 
4:00  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  S.  1340.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1984.  1985.  and  1986  for  the  Re- 
habilitation Act. 

Room  to  be  announced 
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FEBRUARY  2 
9:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  768.  to  author 
ize  funds  through  fiscal  year  1987  for. 
and  extend  certain  programs  of,  the 
Clear  Air  Act  (P.L.  95-95). 

SD-406 
9:30  a.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1985  congressional 
budget. 

SD-608 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  those  programs 
which  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  as  contained  in  the 
President's  budget  requests  for  fiscal 
year  1985. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  Army  programs. 

SR-222 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-226 
10:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  of  its 
forthcoming   annual    report,    focusing 
on  the  economic  outlook  for  1984  and 
Federal  economic  policy. 

SD-562 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 
S-407.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
William  A.  Wilson,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  Holy  See. 

SD-419 

FEBRUARY  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1985  congres- 
sional budget. 

SD-608 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1804.  to  pro- 
vide for  tax  treatment  of  foreign  sales 
corporations  and  exports  of  goods  and 
services. 

SD-215 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  January. 

SR-325 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Walter  L.  Cutler,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi 
Arabia. 

SD-419 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1999.  to  provide 
for  the  statutory  designation  of  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Indian  Affairs  and  to 
eliminate  the  position  of  Commission- 
er of  Indian  Affairs,  and  S.  2000.  to 
allow  variable  interest  rates  for  Indian 


January  30,  1984 


January  30,  1984 


funds    held    in    trust    by    the    United 
States. 

SD-125 
1:30  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  fiscal  year   1985  congres- 
sional budget. 

SD-608 

FEBRUARY  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion in  the  fiscal  year  1985  congres- 
sional budget. 

SD-608 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  Ini- 
tiatives   by    municipalities    in    solving 
metropolitan    problems    on    an    area- 
wide  basis, 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1675,  to  provide 
tax  incentives  for  the  contribution  of 
real  property  to  conservation  organiza- 
tions. 

SD-215 
2:30  p.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  free  trade  with  Israel. 

SD-215 

FEBRUARY  7 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    H.R.    4278,    to 
extend  the  prohibition  against  credit 
card  surcharges. 

SD-538 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  antitrust 
enforcement  and  its  impact  on  small 
business. 

SR-428A 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 

Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 

review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 

Disabled  American  Veterans. 

SD-106 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  military  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  programs. 

SD-628 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To    hold    hearings    on    the    President's 

proposed  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 

1985     for    the     Department     of     the 

Interior. 

SD-366 


Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  768,  to  author- 
ize funds  through  fiscal  year  1987  for, 
and  extend  certain  programs  of,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (P.L.  95-95). 

SD-406 

Joint  Economic 

To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  of  its 

forthcoming   annual    report,    focusing 

on  the  economic  outlook  for  1984  and 

Federal  economic  policy. 

SR-485 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  status  of 
the  START  negotiations. 

SR-222 

FEBRUARY  8 

8:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Frank  X.  Lilly,  of  Maryland,  to  be  So- 
licitor, Department  of  Labor. 

SD-430 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1917,  to  repeal 
the  equal  time  rules  and  the  fairness 
doctrine  provisions  imposed  on  the 
electronic  media  by  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2111.  to  reform 
certain  provisions  of  the  Jobs  Corps 
Act  by  extending  the  use  of  private 
sector  expertise  to  the  operation  of  ci- 
vilian conservation  centers,  requiring 
contractors  to  assume  specific  and  rea- 
sonable responsibilities  for  achieve- 
ment and  behavior  of  students  as  well 
as  for  the  maintenance  of  centers,  and 
to  codify  certain  program  improve- 
ments. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  first 
monetary  policy  report  for  1984  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

SD-538 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1984. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's  proposed   budget   requests   for 
fiscal  year  1985. 

SD-192 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  proposals 
of     the     President's     Private     Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control  (Grace  Com- 
mission). 

SD-215 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  to  repeal  the  legis- 
lative veto. 

SD-226 
11:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed  budget  request   for  fiscal   year 
1985  for  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-366 
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2:00  p.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

SR-418 

FEBRUARY  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
first  monetary  policy  report  for  1984 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

SD-538 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2145,  to  permit 
industrial    homework    by    individuals, 
including  craftswork  and  the  perform- 
ance  of   services   in   such    individuals 
residences,  if  their  employers  comply 
with   the   minimum   wage   and   maxi- 
mum   hours    provisions    of    the    Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

SD-430 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1984. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2174.  authorizing 
funds   to   provide   for   more   effective 
motor  carrier  safety   regulations  and 
enforcement. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration, the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  768,  to  author- 
ize funds  through  fiscal  year  1987  for, 
and  extend  certain  programs  of,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (P.L.  95-95). 

SD-406 

Governmental  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1746,  to  require 

government  agencies  to  procure  goods 

and    services    from    private    sources, 

except  under  specified  conditions. 

SD-342 

Joint  Economic 

To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  of  its 

forthcoming   annual    report,   focusing 

on  the  economic  outlook  for  1984  and 

Federal  economic  policy. 

SD-562 

2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporation 
To  hold  hearings  jointly  with  the  Na- 
tional Ocean  Policy  Study  on  S.  2160, 
to  establish  a  National  Fisheries  Mar- 
keting Council. 

SR-253 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1611.  to  desig- 
nate specified  lands  in  Arizona  and 
Utah  as  wilderness,  and  S.  2155.  to  des- 
ignate specified  lands  in  Utah  as  wil- 
derness. 

SD-366 
2:30  p.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  of 
its  forthcoming  annual  report,  focus- 
ing on  the  economic  outlook  for  1984 
and  Federal  economic  policy. 

SD-562 

FEBRUARY  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral   Resources  Sul)com- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2186,  to  provide 
for    the    establishment    of    a    State 
Mining    and    Mineral    Resources    Re- 
search Institute  program, 

SD-366 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1984. 

SR-301 
10:00  a,m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  768,  to  au- 
thorize funds  through  fiscal  year  1987 
for,  and  extend  certain  programs  of, 
the  Clean  Air  Act  (P.L.  95-95). 

SD-406 
Joint  Economic 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  of 
its  forthcoming  annual  report,  focus- 
ing on  the  economic  outlook  for  1984 
and  Federal  economic  policy. 

SD-124 

FEBRUARY  21 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  projjosed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, including  College  Housing  Loans. 
Special  Institutions.  Howard  Universi- 
ty, the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion. Education  Statistics.  Bilingual 
Education,  and  Libraries. 

SD-116 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business    meeting,    to    consider   Senate 
committee       resolutions       requesting 
funds  for  operating  expenses  for  1984. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Room  to  be  announced 
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Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  progra  ns. 

SD-192 
Governmental  Affairs 

Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Circular  A 122.  to  restore  use  of  Feder- 
al funds  for  lobbying  by  contractors 
and  grantees. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resourtres 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Vocational  Education  Act. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1747.  to  establish 
Peacetime  Veterans'  Career  Members 
Contributory  Educational  Assistance 
programs,  the  sulwtance  of  S.  1873.  to 
direct  the  President  to  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention needs  and  experiences  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  review  the  Vet- 
erans  Education  Assistant  Program 
(VEAP). 

SR-418 

FEBRUARY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's  proposed   budget   requests   for 
fiscal  year  1985. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  health  programs 
administered    by    the    Public    Health 
Service,    Department    of    Health    and 
Human  Services. 

SD-430 
11:30  a.m. 
•Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  40.  to  provide 
grandparents  with  adequate  rights  to 
petition  State  courts  for  privileges  to 
visit  their  grandchildren  following  the 
dissolution  of  the  parent's  marriage. 

SD-226 

FEBRUARY  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent  Agencies  Suticommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion. Army  cemeterial  expenses.  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  the  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

SD-124 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Vocational  Education  Act. 

SD-430 

FEBRUARY  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  69.  expressing  the  sense  of 
the   Congress   that   the  Secretary   of 
Transportation  should  make  available 
for  civilian  use  certain  satellite-direct- 
ed navigational  aids  developed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  guid- 
ance of  aircraft. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  (PL.  89-73).  focusing  on  title  III. 
long-term  care  provisions. 

SD-430 

FEBRUARY  27 
1:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2053.  to  provide 
for  the  placement  of  severely  disabled 
individuals    in   community   or    family 
living  facilities. 

SD-215 

FEBRUARY  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission. ACTION.  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  and  the  Soldiers'  and  Air- 
men's Home. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
corruption  by  officials  of  local  chap- 
ters    of     the     Operating     Engineer's 
Union. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
(PL.  89-73).  focusing  on  title  IV.  re- 
search  demonstration   and   education 
training  provisions. 

SD-628 

FEBRUARY  29 
9:00  am. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  National  Medi- 
ation Board.  OSHA  Review  Commis- 
sion. Prospective  Payment  Assessment 
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Commission,    and   Federal    Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight   hearings  on  al- 
leged corruption  by  officials  of  local 
chapters  of  the  Operating  Engineer's 
Union. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Veter- 
ans'     Administration      readjustment 
counseling  program  and  the  VA  loan 
guaranty  program. 

SR-418 
10:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  of  its 
forthcoming   annual   report,    focusing 
on  the  economic  outlook  for  1984  and 
Federal  economic  policy. 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
MARCH  1 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the  Employment  and  Training  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Labor. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Small  Business 

Innovation  and  Technology  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   the  Small   Business 
Innovation  Research  Act  (P.L.  97-219). 

SR-428A 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Sut)com- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1531.  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
school-age  child  care  services  in  public 
schools. 

SD-430 

MARCH  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral   Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
process  of  recovering  oil  by  mining. 

SD-366 
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MARCH  6 

11:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars. 

SD-106 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

MARCH  7 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Ser\'ices.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Employment  Standards  Ad- 
ministration, and  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  all  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation. 

SD-116 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  health  pro- 
grams   administered    by    the    Public 
Health  Service.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1985  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

MARCH  8 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration, Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, and  Departmental  Man- 
agement, all  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy.  Selective  Service  System,  and 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

SD-124 


MARCH  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
Departmental  Management.  Salaries 
and  Expenses.  Office  of  Civil  Rights, 
and  Office  of  Inspector  General,  all  of 
the  Department  of  Education. 

SD-116 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

Room  to  be  announced 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  (P.L.  89-73).  focusing  on  Title  V, 
community  services  employment  pro- 
visions. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

MARCH  14 

8:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-430 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, including  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  education  block  grants, 
and  impact  aid. 

SD-116 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  health  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

MARCH  15 

9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, including  vocational  and  adult 
education,   education   for   the   handi- 
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capped,  and  rehabilitation  services  and 
handicapped  research. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  restoring  classroom 
discipline  in  public  schools. 

SD-430 

MARCH  20 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, including  student  financial  assist- 
ance, student  loan  insurance,  higher 
and  continuing  education,  higher  edu- 
cation facilities  loan  and  insurance, 
and  educational  research  and  training 
activities  overseas. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  (P.L.  89-73). 

SD-628 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

SD-124 

MARCH  21 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

MARCH  22 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for   fiscal   year   1985   for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

SD-124 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  native  Hawaiian  chil- 
dren. 

SD-430 
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MARCH  23 

MARCH  29 

APRIL  4 

9:00  a.m. 

9:30  a.m. 

9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu 

Aging  Subcommittee 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Fxlu- 

cation,  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 

Business meeting,  to  consider  proposed 

cation.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 

mittee 

legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 

mittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

years   1985.   1986.   and    1987   for   pro- 

To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 

January  30,  1984 


partmental  Management,  Salaries  and 
Expenses. 

SD-116 


APRIL  11 


9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
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APRIL  25 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  vear  1985  for  the  De- 
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MAY  8 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  cerUin 
nrnerams  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
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MARCH  23 


9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-116 

MARCH  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
Business  meetmg.  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years   1985.    1986.   and    1987   for  pro- 
grams  of    the    Older   Americans   Act 
(PL.  89-73). 

SD-430 

MARCH  27 
9:00  am 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sut>com- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, including  the  Health  and  Human 
Services  Administration,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health. 

SR-428A 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  SutKommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years   1985.    1986.   and    1987   for  pro- 
grams  of    the   Older   Americans    Act 
(PL.  89-73). 

SD-430 
10:00  am 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-116 

MARCH  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  including  the 
Health  Care  Fina  icing  Administra- 
tion. Social  Securi;y  Administration, 
and  refugee  programs. 

SD-116 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
revie'v  the  legislative  priorities  of 
AM  VETS.  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion. Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America. 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart, 
and  Veterans  of  WWI 

SR-325 
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MARCH  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Latwr  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years    1985.    1986.   and    1987   for   pro- 
grams  of    the    Older   Americans    Act 
(PL.  89-73). 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 

MARCH  30 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  including  Human 
Development  Services. 

SD-n6 

APRIL  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p  m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  3 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  SutKom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
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APRIL  4 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  SutKom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  SutKom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  5 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  including  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  and  the 
Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Administration. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
lion.  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Office  of  Revenue 
Sharing  (New  York  City  Loan  Pro- 
gram). Department  of  the  Treasury. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Suljcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  10 

9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  including  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  Office  for 
Civil  Rights,  Policy  Research,  and  De- 


partmental Management,  Salaries  and 
Expenses. 

SD-116 

APRIL  11 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-U6 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
activities  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration, focusing  on  past  and  present 
policies  at  the  corporation,  including 
political  activity. 

SD-430 

APRIL  12 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

SD-124 

APRIL  24 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 


APRIL  25 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

APRIL  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 

MAY  1 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  SutKom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 

MAY  7 

10:00  a,m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-124 


959 

MAYS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  cerUin 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-124 

MAY  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

MAY  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
corruption  by  officials  of  the  Boiler- 
maker's Union. 

SD-430 

JUNE  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JUNE  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  civil 
rights  of  victims  in  lalwr  disputes,  fo- 
cusing on  existing  agencies  ability  to 
protect  rank  and  file  employees  and 
the  general  public  during  labor  dis- 
putes. 

SD-430 

JUNE  20 

9:30  a.m. 
LAbor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
civil  rights  of  victims  in  labor  disputes, 
focusing  on  existing  agencies  ability  to 
protect  rank  and  file  employees  and 
the  general  public  during  labor  dis- 
putes. 

SD-430 
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ILegislative  day  of  Monday,  January  30,  1984) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  recovery  and  the  return 
of  Senator  Stkhiiis  and  Senator  Mat- 

SITNAGA. 

Merciful  Father  in  Heaven  whose 
love  is  unconditional,  unmerited,  un- 
limited, unchanging,  impartial,  univer- 
sal, and  eternal,  help  us  to  realize  that 
we  are  loved  by  Thee  in  spite  of  our- 
selves. Awaken  us  to  the  profound 
truth  that  we  can  do  nothing  to  make 
Thee  love  us  more  and  we  can  do  noth- 
ing to  make  Thee  love  us  less,  for 
Thou  art  love.  Grant  us  the  grace  to 
receive  Thy  love  and  to  respond  by 
loving  Thee,  ourselves,  and  others.  We 
pray  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is  love 
incarnate  and  whose  love  put  Him  on 
a  cross  for  us.  Amen. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERSHIP 
TIME 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EvAMS).  The  acting  majority  leader  is 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
reserve  the  majority  leaders  time. 

Does  the  acting  minority  leader  have 
any  statement? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  ui.animous  consent  that  the  mi- 
nority leader's  time  be  reserved  until 
such  time  as  he  may  wish  to  use  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  that  Senator  Mitchixl  has  15 
minutes  at  this  time,  if  he  wishes  to 
proceed. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
MITCHELL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


AMERICANS  ARE  WORRIED 
ABOUT  NUCLEAR  WAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  "Nuclear  war 
cannot  be  won,  and  must  never  be 
fought." 


With  those  words.  President  Reagan 
in  his  State  of  the  Union  address  last 
week  drew  the  most  spontaneous, 
longest,  and  loudest  applause  of  the 
evening.  That  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  anyone.  Americans  today  are 
more  worried  than  ever  about  nuclear 
war,  and  rightly  so. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  engaged  in  an  unrestrained 
nuclear  arms  race.  Each  side  is  increas- 
ing the  numbers,  speed,  accuracy,  and 
destructive  power  of  its  nuclear  arse- 
nal. Each  is  deploying  or  developing 
new  and  destabilizing  first-strike  weap- 
ons. Each  has.  under  its  current  lead- 
ership, hurled  insult  and  invective  at 
the  other. 

All  this  at  a  time  when  both  spU  of 
United  States-Soviet  negotiations  to 
limit  nuclear  arms  have  been  broken 
off.  The  drift  toward  circumstances  in 
which  nuclear  war  would  be  ignited  is 
as  obvious  as  it  is  ominous. 

The  President  contends  that  our 
massive  nuclear  buildup  makes  us 
safer.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  contention.  And  history  and 
logic  are  to  the  contrary.  While  we  are 
deploying  more  nuclear  weapons 
aimed  at  Russia,  they  are  deploying 
more  aimed  at  us. 

This  unrestrained  buildup  makes 
both  sides  less  secure,  and  neither 
safer,  especially  since  some  of  the  new 
deployments  will  be  of  first-strike 
weapons  which  Increase  on  each  side 
the  fear  of  a  surprise  attack.  There  is 
no  security  for  Americans,  or  for 
anyone  else,  in  an  unrestrained  nucle- 
ar arms  race.  What  is  needed  is  a  gen- 
uine commitment  to  serious  negotia- 
tions to  achieve  meaningful  and  effec- 
tive arms  control  agreements. 

Earlier  this  month,  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  arms  control.  Mr.  Reagan 
said  "Now  is  the  time  to  move  from 
words  to  deeds." 

It  is.  of  course,  long  since  time  to 
move  to  deeds  and  away  from  words. 
Unfortunately  for  the  President,  in 
the  field  of  arms  control,  words  are 
just  about  all  he  has  ever  had  to  offer. 
Those  words  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
text  are  part  of  a  very  recent  expres- 
sion of  concern  about  nuclear  war  and 
his  desire  for  control  of  the  arms  race. 
What  genuinely  troubles  me  is  the 
enormous  gap  between  Mr.  Reagan's 
words  and  his  record  during  the  dec- 
ades of  the  nuclear  age: 

In  1963  he  opposed  the  treaty  with 
the  Soviets,  negotiated  by  the  Kenne- 
dy administration,  that  eliminated  at- 
mospheric nuclear  tests  and  the  radio- 
active fallout  they  were  causing. 


In  1968  he  opposed  the  treaty,  nego- 
tiated by  the  Johnson  administration, 
by  which  118  nations,  including  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
have  pledged  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  to  obey  interna- 
tional safeguards  on  materials  used  in 
nuclear  powerplants. 

In  1972  Mr.  Reagsin  opposed  SALT  I 
and  the  associated  agreements,  negoti- 
ated by  the  Nixon  administration,  that 
put  the  first  significant  restraints  on 
the  Soviet-United  States  nuclear  mis- 
sile race  and  sharply  limited  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defenses  which  were 
helping  to  fuel  it. 

In  1976  he  opposed  the  SALT  II  un- 
derstandings reached  by  President 
Ford  with  the  Soviets  at  Vladivostok. 
After  the  Carter  administration  in  its 
turn  had  negotiated  a  SALT  II  treaty 
and  it  had  been  signed  by  both  govern- 
ments in  1979.  Mr.  Reagan  opposed  its 
ratification  by  the  Senate. 

In  1980.  campaigning  for  the  Presi- 
dency, he  promised  if  elected  to  begin 
strategic  nuclear  arms  talks  immedi- 
ately, but  failed  to  do  so  until  17 
months  after  taking  office.  A  year  and 
a  half  later,  those  negotiations  were 
suspended  without  a  date  to  resume. 

In  1981,  after  delaying  for  10 
months,  he  resumed  negotiations 
begun  by  Mr.  Carter  to  limit  Interme- 
diate-range missiles  in  Europe.  That 
conference  also  ended  in  December, 
without  progress  of  any  kind. 

Since  he  has  been  President,  Mr. 
Reagan  and  a  number  of  senior  associ- 
ates have  made  provocative  or  inaccu- 
rate public  comments  about  nuclear 
weapons  and  nuclear  war.  These  have 
created  among  our  friends  and  oppo- 
nents alike  a  damaging  and  dangerous 
alarm  about  the  soundness  and  pur- 
poses of  U.S.  policy.  They  included 
talk  of  prevailing  in  a  nuclear  war, 
firing  a  weapon  for  demonstrative  rea- 
sons, tolerating  a  limited  exchange  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  to  prevent  a 
wider  war.  and  so  on.  While  some  of 
these  remarks  were  later  corrected  or 
clarified  by  administration  spokesmen 
in  an  effort  to  minimize  them,  their 
electric  effect  on  the  listening  public, 
especially  in  Europe,  was  clear.  And 
the  Soviets  moved  quickly  to  magnify 
and  exploit  it. 

Early  in  his  administration  Mr. 
Reagan  made  it  clear  that  he  would 
not  continue  the  effort  of  his  six  most 
recent  predecessors  to  achieve  a  com- 
plete halt  of  nuclear  testing— the  com- 
prehensive test  ban.  Here  is  the  sharp- 
est setback  of  all— a  near-total  reversal 


•  This    "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


of  the  direction  every  American  Presi- 
dent for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  fol- 
lowed with  success. 

Halting  the  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  the  best  way  to  stop  the  deadly 
advances  in  their  accuracy,  effective- 
ness and  versatility,  and  to  significant- 
ly slow  the  momentum  of  the  arms 
race.  President  Eisenhower  saw  this 
clearly  and  began  test-ban  talks  with 
the  Soviets  and  British.  President 
Kennedy  was  able  to  get  agreement  to 
abolish  tests  in  the  atmosphere.  Under 
President  Johnson,  tests  in  outer 
space  were  eliminated.  On  the  tougher 
problem  of  underground  testing, 
where  verification  of  compliance  with 
a  ban  is  the  core  issue.  Presidents 
Nixon  and  Ford  signed  agreements  re- 
spectively establishing  limits  to  the  ex- 
plosive yields  of  underground  weapons 
tests  and  of  explosions  for  peaceful 
purposes.  President  Carter  continued 
the  effort  in  negotiations  for  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  in  which  the  Sovi- 
ets took  their  first  steps  toward  agree- 
ment to  onsite  inspection— a  key  issue 
in  verifying  compliance. 

Even  so.  and  despite  major  strides 
ahead  in  both  the  political  and  techni- 
cal aspects  of  verification,  the  Reagan 
administration  said  in  1982  it  would 
not  reopen  the  talks;  it  preferred  in- 
stead to  engage  in  nontechnical  discus- 
sions on  verification  in  another  forum. 
No  visible  result  has  emerged  from 
those.  Late  in  1982  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  resolved  HI  to  1, 
with  35  abstentions,  that  all  nuclear 
testing  should  be  outlawed.  Of  all  the 
nations  in  the  world,  only  the  United 
States,  at  the  direction  of  President 
Reagan,  voted  against  a  ban  on  nucle- 
ar testing. 

So  the  Reagan  record  on  arms  con- 
trol is  perfectly  consistent— and  con- 
sistently wrong.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
Mr.  Reagan's  predecessors  never  op- 
posed ideas  and  programs  while  saying 
they  believed  in  them.  Nor  that  they 
never  uttered  a  reckless  or  ill-consid- 
ered word  on  crucial  and  sensitive 
issues.  One  searches  in  vain,  however, 
for  a  history  of  consistent  opposition 
comparable  to  Mr.  Reagan's  on  arms 
control,  or  for  a  similar  sustained 
string  of  public  comments  and  ac- 
tions—a record  which  cannot  help 
casting  doubt  on  his  stated  belief  in 
negotiated  control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Another  element  of  the  President's 
record  unfortunately  adds  to  that 
doubt.  Within  the  first  3  years  of  their 
own  administrations,  each  of  our  five 
Presidents  between  1960  and  1980  had 
a  negotiated  arms  control  agreement 
of  significance  either  in  hand  or  actu- 
ally signed  or  ratified;  some  had  more 
than  one.  Moreover,  between  1952  and 
1980  each  President  except  Richard 
Nixon  had  met  personally  within  the 
first  3  years  of  his  own  term  with  the 
top  Soviet  leadership;  Mr.  Nixon  did  so 
early  in  his  fourth  year.  But  after  3 


years    in    office,    Mr.    Reagan    has 
achieved  neither  of  these. 

Like  Mr.  Reagan,  his  six  predeces- 
sors proclaimed  the  view  that  the  key 
to  avoiding  nuclear  war  is  a  combina- 
tion of  strength  with  the  readiness  to 
negotiate  and  some  kind  of  continuing 
conununication  between  the  two  big 
powers.  UiUike  him  to  date,  they  di- 
rected their  efforts  in  equal  measure 
along  both  of  these  channels.  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's overinvestment  of  energy  and 
money  in  our  defenses  has  meanwhile 
not  produced  the  compliant  Soviet  ap- 
proach to  arms  talks  that  he  assured 
us  it  would.  Rather,  it  has  had  the  op- 
posite—and widely  predicted— effect  of 
spurring  the  Soviets  to  continue  una- 
bated their  nuclear  buildup,  as  well  as 
the  dangerous  side  effect  of  bringing  a 
halt— temporarily,  we  hope— to  any 
negotiation  to  achieve  restraint. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  pretend  that 
we  should  ignore  the  need  to  protect 
ourselves  militarily.  I  believe  in  and 
have  supported  a  strong  defense.  It 
would  be  equally  simpleminded  to 
think  that  negotiations,  arms  control 
and  conununications  are  magic  solu- 
tions that  will  completely  dispel  the 
threat  of  war  and  sweeten  our  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  con- 
trary, history  shows  that  we  have 
much  to  be  wary  of  in  negotiating  and 
agreeing  with  the  Russians,  and  that 
realism  and  robust  skepticism  must  be 
our  watchwords. 

To  believe  otherwise  would  be  naive 
and  perilous;  nothing  is  guaranteed  in 
the  complicated  mixture  of  politics, 
technology,  and  diplomacy  that  arms 
control  really  is.  What  does  seem  cer- 
tain is  that  not  to  pursue  arms  control 
in  good  faith,  vigorously,  with  inven- 
tiveness and  commitment,  virtually 
guarantees  that  in  trying  to  keep  war 
away  we  must  rely  almost  totally  on 
military  strength  and  on  trying  to  win 
an  unwirmable  and  fiercely  expensive 
arms  race.  That  is  neither  the  wisest 
nor  the  safest  course  for  our  Nation. 

The  President  said  earlier  this 
month  that  we  are  in  the  strongest  po- 
sition in  years  to  establish  a  construc- 
tive and  realistic  working  relationship 
with  Moscow.  But,  unless  we  disbelieve 
our  senses,  there  is  no  evidence  for 
this— not  current  Soviet  behavior,  cer- 
tainly, nor  the  absence  of  any  continu- 
ous dialog  or  forum  in  which  such  a 
relationship  could  be  restored. 

In  fairness.  Mr.  Reagan's  record  is 
not  yet  complete.  When  it  is,  I  hope  it 
will  contain  some  measurable  progress 
in  arms  control,  of  the  kind  we  find  in 
the  achievements  of  six  previous  post- 
war Presidents.  We  all  want  to  believe 
Mr.  Reagam  means  what  he  now  says 
about  these  matters.  And— to  para- 
phrase his  own  language— actions 
speak  louder  than  words. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICKR.  The 
Senator  from  North  CarolliUL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  Btrd  has  time  reserved.  I  be- 
lieve he  wants  to  transfer  that  ttme  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  lUinota 
(Mr.  DixoH).  So  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MIRED  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  a  very 

distinguished  newspaper  in  central  Il- 
linois has  been  carrying  a  message 
every  day,  a  message  we  should  take 
heed  of  here  in  the  Senate. 

The  newspaper  is  the  Peoria  Jour- 
nal-Star. The  message  is  quite  simple, 
but  quite  powerful.  Elvery  morning  on 
the  editorial  page  there  appears  a 
black  box.  It  has  a  headline  which 
says,  "Americans  in  Lebanon."  It  con- 
tains two  statistics.  One  is  the  number 
of  days  we  have  had  military  forces  in 
Lebanon.  The  second  figure,  tragical- 
ly, lists  the  number  of  troops  killed. 

Because  of  the  killing  of  another 
marine  within  recent  hours,  that 
black-bordered  box  in  today's  Peoria 
Journal-Star  adds  another  death  to 
the  total,  bringing  the  number  of 
Americans  killed  to  260. 

We  have  been  in  Lebanon  for  525 
days.  We  have  seen  260  dead.  That's 
one  marine  for  every  other  day  we 
have  been  there.  Are  we  going  to  let 
that  pace  continue? 

How  much  longer  are  we  going  to 
watch  the  death  toll  increase.  Mr. 
President?  Are  we  going  to  let  the  cas- 
ualties rise  to  300?  to  400?  to  500? 

How  much  longer  is  the  Peoria  Jour- 
nal-Star going  to  have  to  continue  its 
unhappy  duty  of  reijorting  this  seem- 
ingly endless  death  toll? 

We  can  end  this  alarming  trend,  and 
that  is  why  I  wish  to  share  a  few  ob- 
servations about  U.S.  policy  in  Leba- 
non. 

The  first  and  most  Important  point 
is  that  I  honestly  believe  a  majority  of 
Members  of  Congress  are  willing  to 
take  steps  to  get  the  marines  out  of 
Lebanon. 

Since  the  inception  of  this  debate 
both  here  and  in  my  home  State,  I 
have  been  involved  in  opposing  the 
presence  of  our  marines  in  that  place 
and  the  18-month  blank  check  which 
keeps  them  there.  Other  voices  have 
been  raised  in  Illinois.  For  example, 
such  well-known  conservatives  as  Con- 
gressmen Hehry  Hydi  and  Dah  Crahk 
have  expressed  a  similar  view. 

Moreover,  public  opinion  polls  show 
consistent  and  overwhelming  support 
for  the  removal  of  the  marines  from 
Lebanon. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  we  need  to  seek  a  consensus  in 
this  place  expressing  the  will  of  Con- 
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gress  and  of  the  American  people  to 
achieve  that  goal.  Personally.  I  want 
that  consensus  to  be  as  strong  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  the  administration  will  fi- 
nally realize  how  imperative  it  is  that 
we  pull  the  marines  out. 

My  second  point  is  that  for  various 
reasons— some  political,  some  policy- 
oriented,  some  personal— a  consensus 
has  not  yet  been  reached. 

Some  of  us  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  use  all  the  tools  available  to  it 
to  bring  the  marines  home.  For  in- 
stance. I  am  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  190.  which  would 
reduce  from  18  to  3  months  the  au- 
thorization for  the  marines,  subject  to 
additional  3-month  extensions  if 
events  warrant.  If  this  resolution  were 
enacted  into  law.  I  believe  it  would  fa- 
cilitate the  return  of  the  marines  in 
short  order.  I  also  feel  that  this  ap- 
proach would  reinvigorate  Congress 
role  in  war  powers  decisions— a  role  I 
believe  Congress  unwisely  forfeited  in 
18  months  for  "the  Multinational 
Force  in  Lebanon  Resolution." 

Moreover,  this  solution  would  bring 
the  President  back  from  the  brink  of  a 
possible  constitutional  crisis,  which.  I 
regret  to  say.  the  White  House  has 
precipitated  by  bobbing  and  weaving 
through  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  war  powers  resolution. 

Thus,  some  of  us  feel  that  the  Con- 
gress ought  either  to  set  a  date  certain 
for  withdrawal  of  the  marines,  or 
make  use  of  a  binding  joint  resolution 
or  legislation  to  dictate  the  same 
result.  In  short,  we  must  achieve  U.S. 
goals  in  Lebanon  in  a  reasonably  short 
time  period,  or  get  the  troops  out  of 
there. 

During  that  time  period.  I  personal- 
ly feel  that  the  administration  should 
use  a  full-court  diplomatic  press  on 
President  Gemayel  to  arrange  free 
elections,  or  some  other  means  of  real 
power-sharing  in  that  government. 
Only  in  that  way  can  all  the  warring 
factions  in  Lebanon  be  unified.  If  that 
does  not  happen,  then  frankly,  we 
should  bring  the  troops  home  immedi- 
ately. 

Someone  needs  to  talk  sense  with 
President  Gemayel  on  this  point.  He 
needs  to  be  told,  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  that  he  must  do  everything 
within  his  pover  to  open  up  the  politi- 
cal process  in  that  country.  He  cannot 
stall  for  time;  he  cannot  let  the 
Geneva  talks  evaporate  into  thin  air 
and  still  'expect  the  United  States  to 
back  him  indefinitely.  If  President  Ge- 
mayel really  wants  a  free  Lebanon,  he 
must  mend  his  fences  at  home,  and  if 
he  cannot,  we  ought  to  be  out  of 
there.  President  Gemayel  has  a  job  to 
do.  and  from  all  I  can  see.  he  is  not 
doing  it. 

Some  think  it  best  not  to  alter  fun- 
damentally the  18-month  authoriza- 
tion. This  group  feels  that  the  Con- 
gress should  stop  short  of  mandating  a 
change  in  the  authorization. 


Such  a  proposal  would  urge,  not  re- 
quire, the  President  to  withdraw  the 
marines  as  soon  as  possible. 

Those  who  support  this  idea  argue 
its  adoption  on  several  fronts.  First, 
they  say.  it  avoids  the  pitfalls  which 
many  Members  find  inherent  in  any 
date-certain  approach  to  foreign 
policy.  Second,  they  assert,  it  does  un- 
derline congressional  concerns  about 
current  policy  in  Lebanon,  without 
tying  the  President's  hands  in  foreign 
relations. 

Some  who  adhere  to  this  viewpoint 
also  feel  that  such  a  resolution  would 
best  protect  the  marines'  safety  in  the 
long  run.  or  would  avoid  the  prospect 
of  Congress  being  blamed  for  the  loss 
of  Lebanon. 

I  understand  these  concerns,  Mr. 
President— I  do  not  share  them.  I 
would  like  to  seek  a  stronger  resolu- 
tion of  this  problem,  but  I  can  accept 
the  fact  that  others  might  be  hesitant 
to  fix  a  date  certain. 

Finally,  some  support  the  18-month 
authorization,  and  will  oppose  any 
modification  of  the  original  congres- 
sional authorization  given  the  Presi- 
dent. 

We  all  start  with  a  common  objec- 
tive that  we  believe  is  in  the  interest 
of  our  country— to  bring  about  a  uni- 
fied. pro-Western  Lebanon,  to  get  the 
Syrians  out  of  that  nation,  and  to  safe- 
guard Israel's  northern  border.  How 
we  achieve  that  objective  is  at  the 
center  of  contention  in  this  place. 

The  three  approaches  I  have  out- 
lined here  are  representative  of  the 
views  of  most  Members  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

I  prefer,  as  my  colleagues  know,  the 
option  of  reducing  the  authorization 
period,  with  an  eye  toward  removing 
our  troops  within  90  days.  That  ap- 
proach, like  the  others,  is  open  to 
debate. 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  con- 
tinue to  review  our  policy  in  Lebanon 
until  an  acceptable  compromise  is 
reached.  I  have  my  ideas.  Others  have 
their  own  views.  That  is  as  it  should 
be. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  however,  I 
truly  believe  that  there  is  a  majority 
in  this  Congress  anxious  to  review  U.S. 
policy  in  Lebanon. 

I  am  sure  that  compromises  will 
have  to  be  made  between  opposing 
viewpoints  on  the  best  method  to  get 
the  marines  home  safely,  and  achieve 
attainable  goals  in  Lebanon. 

We  owe  it  to  the  American  people  to 
go  the  extra  mile  to  find  the  right  so- 
lution. We  owe  it  to  the  fighting  men 
of  this  great  Nation  who  are  prepared 
to  lay  down  their  lives  to  reach  a  con- 
sensus. 

If  we  do  nothing,  as  the  administra- 
tion advocates.  I  fear  the  American 
people  will  not  forgive  us. 

Lebanon  is  a  perfect  example  of  the 
impotence  fostered  by  factionalism. 
The  leaders  in  that  country  are  not 


rising  above  their  differences.  We 
should  not  be  following  their  example. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes  in  length,  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  3 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Andrews).  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPORT  FOR  LIMITED  ALASKA 
EXPORTS 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  aware  that  exporting  Alaska  crude 
oil  is  an  emotional  issue  for  many 
people.  Over  the  last  year,  I  have  tried 
to  build  the  substantive  case  for  limit- 
ed exports  and  I  have  often  been  faced 
with  the  task  of  diffusing  highly 
charged  political  rhetoric.  I  regret 
that  this  emotional  response  by  the 
opponents  of  any  export  stands  in  the 
way  of  our  objective  consideration  of 
this  issue,  causing  us  to  forego  some 
very  substantial  benefits  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Thus.  I  would  once  again 
like  to  try  to  place  the  issue  of  limited 
Alaska  oil  exports  in  perspective. 

I  understand  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  are  concerned  about  the  poten- 
tial impacts  on  the  U.S.  maritime  in- 
dustry which  might  be  associated  with 
large  export  volumes.  That  concern 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
level  of  support  they  have  given  to  leg- 
islation (S.  1159)  which  would  extend 
the  current  ban  indefinitely. 

The  Senate  will  shortly  consider  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  At  that 
time,  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  S. 
979,  the  Export  Administration  Act, 
which  would  allow  the  export  of  up  to 
200.000  barrels  per  day  (bbl/d)  of 
Alaska  crude  oil  to  our  Pacific  rim 
allies  with  the  provision  that  it  be 
moved  in  U.S.-flag  vessels.  My  amend- 
ment is  consistent  with  the  intent  of 
S.  1159  and  addresses  its  sponsors'  con- 
cerns in  two  fundamental  ways. 

First,  S.  1159  was  premised  on  the 
assumption  that  proponents  of  easing 
export  restrictions  seek  to  export  all 
1.6  million  bbl/d  of  North  Slope  pro- 
duction on  foreign  tankers.  My  amend- 
ment sets  a  ceiling  on  export  at  12.5 
percent   of   that   production   (200.000 


bbl/d)  and  requires  transportation  on 
U.S.-flag  tankers. 

Second,  my  amendment  is  specifical- 
ly designed  to  minimize  adverse 
impact  on  maritime  industry  employ- 
ees. Although  there  will  be  some  small 
reduction  in  the  number  of  U.S.  tank- 
ers and  crew  required— because  the 
trip  to  Pacific  rim  markets  is  shorter 
and  larger  tankers  can  be  used— natu- 
ral attrition  in  an  aging  industry  will 
offset  this  modest  reduction  in 
demand.  Thus,  although  some  existing 
positions  may  be  terminated,  no  one 
will  become  unemployed  because  of 
export. 

Furthermore,  limited  export  will 
create  opportunities  for  larger  U.S. 
tankers,  built  with  Federal  construc- 
tion subsidies,  which  are  currently  un- 
employed in  the  glutted  world  oil 
trade.  Also,  the  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  ships  transporting  Alaska 
oil  be  maintained  and  repaired  in  U.S. 
shipyards. 

While  minimizing  the  adverse 
impact  on  the  maritime  industry,  the 
amendment  would  provide  five  signifi- 
cant benefits  to  the  American  people: 

First,  export  would  reduce  our  bilat- 
eral trade  deficit  with  Japan.  Export- 
ing Alaska  oil  would  have  more  impact 
on  this  problem  than  other  exports- 
for  instance,  limited  oil  exports  would 
reduce  the  deficit  balance  of  payments 
by  over  $2  billion  annually,  whereas  it 
has  been  estimated  expanded  citrus 
and  beef  exports  would  only  reduce 
this  balance-of-trade  deficit  by  $500 
million  to  $1  billion  over  a  5-year 
period. 

Second,  expanded  market  opportuni- 
ties, through  export,  and  greater 
transportation  efficiencies,  would  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  the  development 
of  heretofore  marginal  oilfields  in 
Alaska.  Without  such  development, 
Alaska  production  will  start  falling 
dramatically  in  the  early  1990's. 

Third,  export  would  enhance  our  na- 
tional security  by  reducing  the  threat 
that  oil  supply  disruptions  pose  to 
Japan  and  South  Korea,  two  key  allies 
in  the  Pacific.  Japan,  in  particular,  is 
heavily  dependent  on  Middle  Eastern 
supplies  and  imports  60  percent  of  its 
crude  from  the  Mideast.  The  United 
States,  by  contrast,  imports  only  3  per- 
cent of  its  crude  oil  needs  from  the 
Mideast  today.  In  the  past,  when  these 
supplies  have  been  interrupted,  Japan 
has  gone  on  the  world  market  and  bid 
up  the  world  price  of  oil  in  an  effort  to 
get  sufficient  supplies.  In  1979,  this 
bidding  activity  drove  the  world  price 
higher  than  warranted  by  the  size  of 
the  supply  disruption.  Thus,  the  U.S. 
consumer  ultimately  paid  the  price  for 
Japanese  energy  vulnerability.  Export- 
ing Alaska  oil  would  reduce  their  de- 
pendence on  the  Middle  East,  helping 
to  stabilize  the  world  oil  market. 

Fourth,  export  would  further  our  ef- 
forts to  open  Asian  markets  to  more 
U.S.  goods.  Trade  negotiations  are  a 


process  of  give  and  take— Alaska  oil 
exports  could  be  a  valuable  bargaining 
chip  in  this  process. 

Fifth,  finally,  export  would  increase 
Federal  tax  and  royalty  revenues  by 
well  over  $10  billion.  Export  has  two 
financial  benefits.  First,  by  reducing 
transportation  costs,  it  increases  the 
taxable  value  of  current  ANS  produc- 
tion. Export  of  200,000  bbl/d  would  in- 
crease Federal  windfall  profits  taxes 
and  income  taxes  by  over  $150  million 
a  year.  Second,  export  increases  the 
value  of  Federal  oil  and  gas  leases. 
Export  opportunities  would  thus  in- 
crease the  pr*oes  oil  companies  are 
willing  to  pay  for  access  to  Federal  oil 
properties  and  increase  the  royalties 
generated  when  fields  are  developed. 
The  Department  of  Energy  estimates 
that  export  is  worth  an  additional  $10 
billion  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  It  is  hard 
to  justify  any  policy,  such  as  the 
export  ban.  which  forces  the  American 
taxpayer  to  ignore  such  substantial 
revenues  as  these.  Right  now,  the 
American  people  are  not  receiving  the 
windfall  that  they  deserve  from  the 
development  of  Alaska's  oil  resources. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  to 
permit  limited  oil  exports  responds  to 
the  deeply  felt  concerns  of  many  of 
my  colleagues,  while  at  the  same  time 
Insuring  that  the  American  people  re- 
ceive the  full  benefit  of  the  national 
oil  treasure  found  in  Alaska.  I  urge 
each  of  you  to  give  this  proposal  the 
most  serious  consideration  it  deserves 
when  the  Senate  considers  the  Export 
Administration  Act. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  indeed  seri- 
ous about  the  deficit  in  the  balance  of 
payments,  which  has  just  been  recent- 
ly released,  totaling  appi  oximately  $64 
billion,  and  recognize  that  Japan  alone 
is  contributing  one-third,  $21.6  billion, 
we  must  recognize  we  have  to  look  to 
the  energy  resources  of  North  America 
to  offset  these  deficits.  Why  should 
our  neighboring  countries— Japan, 
Korea,  and  Taiwan— all  depend  on 
energy  sources  in  other  areas  of  the 
world,  such  as  Australia,  South  Africa, 
and  Indonesia. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  President  that  Amer- 
ica begins  to  adopt  the  entrepreneurial 
spirit  and  use  the  vast  resources  of 
North  America  so  that  we  will  have 
significant  monetary  adjustments  nec- 
essary to  address  the  deficit  in  the  bal- 
ance of  payments. 


the  House  of  Representatives  will 
hasten  the  naturalization  of  Endestad. 
Mr.  Endestad  is  a  30-year-old  native 
of  Norway  who  first  came  to  the 
United  States  as  a  nonimmigrant  in 
1974.  In  1981  he  married  a  U.S.  citizen 
from  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  Judy  Ra- 
binowitz.  The  Rabinowitz  family  is  a 
very  well-respected  Alaskan  family. 
Judy's  father  is  a  justice  on  the  Alaska 
Supreme  Court.  Endestad  and  his 
wife,  who  is  considered  America's  top 
female  cross-country  skier,  are  resi- 
dents of  Alaska.  They  spend  6  months 
of  the  year  in  Fairbanks  and  the  other 
6  with  the  U.S.  cross  country  ski  team. 

At  the  U.S.  cross-country  skiing 
trials,  Endestad  placed  first,  qualifying 
him  for  a  position  on  the  U.S.  Olympic 
cross-country  ski  team.  Because  Olym- 
pic conunittee  rules  require  that  a  par- 
ticipant be  a  citizen  of  the  country 
that  he  or  she  represents,  Endestad 
will  not  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
1984  winter  games  unless  this  private 
relief  bill  is  passed.  Under  U.S.  immi- 
gration laws,  Endestad  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  naturalization  on  October  21, 
1984. 

Endestad's  membership  on  the  U.S. 
ski  team  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  the  strongest  cross- 
country team  the  United  States  has 
ever  fielded.  According  to  the  team  di- 
rector, Audun  is  not  only  an  excellent 
athlete  but  also  a  fine  person  exhibit- 
ing strength  of  character  and  generosi- 
ty. He  has  helped  to  generate  a  strong 
team  spirit  that  has  led  to  the  out- 
standing success  of  the  cross-country 
ski  team  in  the  last  few  years. 

It  is  without  hesitation  that  I  urge 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  give  favorable'  consider- 
ation to  S.  1863.  Endestad  would  be  an 
outstanding  representative  of  America 
at  the  Olymipics  in  Sarajevo,  Yugoslav- 
ia. Let  me  point  out  that  there  is  legis- 
lative precedence  for  this  kind  of  pri- 
vate relief  bill.  A  measure  passed  the 
94th  Congress  enabling  Jana  Hlavaty 
to  participate  in  the  1976  winter 
Olympics.  Passage  of  this  measure  will 
simply  expedite  the  granting  of  citi- 
zenship to  Endestad.  As  I  stated  earli- 
er, under  U.S.  immigration  law,  he  will 
be  eligible  for  naturalization  in  the 
fall  of  this  year. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  behalf  of  a  fine 
Alaskan. 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF 
AUDUN  ENDESTAD— S.  1863 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  voting  shortly  on  S. 
1863.  I  am  pleased  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  encourage  the  House  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  S.  1863,  the 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Audun  Endestad. 
This  measure  passed  the  Senate  on 
November  18,  1983.  and  if  passed  by 


THE  SITUATION  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  rise 
this  morning  to  speak  very  briefly  on 
the  situation  in  Lebanon. 

I  introduced  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  while  we  were  in 
recess  a  concurrent  resolution  calling 
for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the 
marines  from  Lebanon. 
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Let  me  very  briefly  explain  my  ra- 
tionale for  this  and  why  I  have  not  in- 
troduced it  on  the  floor  today. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  see  if 
we  can  accomplish  a  consensus  on 
American  foreign  policy  which  will  be 

^M    Hir 


THE  CRUELTY  OF  HORSES  FOR 
FOOD  AND  S.  457 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  week  people  throughout  the 
Nation  have  been  shocked  and  an- 
gered by  the  news  that  2,000  horses 
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THE  JEWISH  NEWS  SPEAKS  ON 
GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
well  over  three  decades  a  small  force- 
ful minority  in  the  Senate  has  pre- 
vented  us   from   endorsing   the    first 
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More  than  SO  nations  approved  it  35  years 
ago.  when  it  received  the  UN  endorsement. 
President  Harry  S  Truman  commended  it  in 
1949.  President  Richard  Nixon  again  urged 
that  it  be  considered  by  the  Senate  in  1970. 
The  great  document  remains  ignored.  In 
spite  of  the  consistent  proposals  by  U.S. 
Senator  William  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin. 


have  followed  him  as  a  wordsmith.  It 
was  Saflre,  of  course,  who  coined  the 
most  memorable  phrase  ever  uttered 
by  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew.  Safire 
ghost  wrote  the  line  for  Agnew  catego- 
rizing Nixon's  critics  as  "nattering 
nabobs  of  negativism."  For  the  past  2 
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Let  me  very  briefly  explain  my  ra- 
tionale for  this  and  why  I  have  not  in- 
troduced it  on  the  floor  today. 

I  think  it  la  very  Important  to  see  if 
we  can  accomplish  a  consensus  on 
American  foreign  policy  which  will  be 
as  bipartisan  as  possible.  If  there  are 
no  other  resolutions,  I  will  probably 
support  a  time  certain  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  marines  from  Lebanon. 

Mr.  President,  our  President  is  in  a 
very  difficult  position  because  he  is 
presently  locked  into  events  which  can 
make  things  very  difficult  for  the 
United  States. 

My  resolution  is  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  has  a  resolve  clause  which 
essentially  says.  "Resolved,  that  the 
Marines  no  longer  serve  any  useful 
purpose  in  Lebanon  and  they  should 
be  removed  forthwith." 

I  have  been  working  with  some  of 
my  Republican  colleagues  on  and  off 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
some  of  my  Democratic  colleagues.  I 
hope  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  consensus 
here  in  the  Congress  that  lets  the 
President  understand  very  clearly  that 
the  vast  majority  of  us  in  both  politi- 
cal parties  believe  that  the  policy  we 
are  pursuing  in  Lebanon  is  not  a  fruit- 
ful one.  and  I  hope  we  can  do  this 
without  any  acrimony  or  recrimina- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  voted  against,  and 
was  one  of  those  leading  the  fight 
against,  the  extension  for  18  months 
of  the  President's  authority  to  have 
troops  in  Lebanon.  Rather  than  fight 
over  where  we  are.  how  we  got  there, 
what  mistakes  were  made.  I  would 
rather  address  ourselves  to  the  present 
situation.  It  is  untenable. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  Congress 
should  go  on  record  as  stating  that  to 
the  President,  and  give  the  President 
all  the  support  we  can  to  allow  him  to 
move  off  of  a  position  that  cannot  be 
sustained. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  continue  to 
meet  with  my  Republican  colleagues 
In  the  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee 
and  others  not  on  the  committee,  and 
our  counterparts  in  the  House.  Hope- 
fully, by  the  middle  of  next  week  we 
can  arrive  at  a  consensus  position 
whereby  we  can  gamer  a  majority 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  on  both 
ends  of  this  building  to  help  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  very  difficult  situation. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  join  my 
friend  from  Delaware  in  his  statement 
:md  compliment  him  on  the  position 
he  has  taken. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  we  can,  in  a  short  period  of  time, 
arrive  at  a  consensus  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  indicate  the  overwhelming 
belief  that  our  troops  in  Lebanon 
serve  no  useful  purpose.  It  is  the  feel- 
ing of  the  American  people  that  our 
troops  should  be  removed. 


THE  CRUiXTY  OF  HORSES  FOR 
POOD  AND  S.  457 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  week  people  throughout  the 
Nation  have  t>een  shocked  and  an- 
gered by  the  news  that  2,000  horses 
were  permitted  to  starve  to  death  in 
recent  weeks  in  Falls  County,  Tex. 
Many  have  l)een  so  moved  by  the  trag- 
edy that  they  have  sent  thousands  of 
dollars  to  pay  for  hay  and  feed  for  the 
12.000  to  14.000  horses  that  remain  in 
difficulty.  Others  have  offered  to  pur- 
chase the  survivors  and  give  them 
good  homes.  Thanks  to  their  generous 
help,  this  tragedy  has  not  claimed 
more  horses. 

The  horses  are  part  of  one  of  the 
largest  slaughter  horse  marketing  op- 
erations in  the  country.  Criminal 
animal  neglect  charges  are  pending 
against  several  individuals  and  one 
corporation  responsible  for  caring  for 
the  animals. 

It  is  not  our  role  to  judge  who  or 
what  may  have  been  responsible  for 
the  Falls  County  tragedy.  However,  we 
should  learn  from  it.  I  hope  that  we  do 
because  horses  have  a  special  place  in 
the  hearts  of  Kentuckians. 

This  session  the  Senate  will  almost 
certainly  consider  S.  457,  a  bill  that 
would  authorize  the  Secretaries  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Interior  to  sell  so- 
called  excess  wild  horses  and  burros  at 
public  auction.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  nearly  all  of  the  animals  would  be 
purchased  for  slaughter. 

The  outpouring  of  concern  for  the 
Falls  County  horses  should  remind  us 
that  many  Americans  abhor  the 
thought  of  selling  horses  to  slaugh- 
ter—legal though  it  may  be.  They  also 
have  a  special  affection  for  the  wild 
horses  and  burros  that  roam  our 
public  lands.  They  look  on  wild  horses 
as  a  resource  to  be  cherished  and  pro- 
tected, not  a  commodity  to  be  auc- 
tioned by  the  pound  by  an  agency  of 
the  United  States. 

Their  response  to  the  needs  of  the 
Falls  County  horses  should  also  show 
us  that  the  Interior  Department's 
adopt-ahorse  program  can  work  to 
find  humane  homes  for  wild  horses 
and  burros  that  must  t>e  removed  from 
the  public  lands. 

S.  457  would  put  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  mustanging  business— 
a  business  that  Congress  banned  in 
1971  when  it  passed  the  Wild,  Free- 
Roaming  Horses  and  Burros  Act.  We 
cannot  turn  our  backs  on  the  princi- 
ples of  that  law,  and  condemn  thou- 
sands of  wild  horses  to  the  slaughter 
horse  market,  possibly  to  meet  the 
same  tragic  fate  that  befell  the  horses 
in  Texas.  The  American  public  will  not 
allow  us  to  deal  so  callously  with  ani- 
mals that  embody  so  much  of  our 
character,  spirit,  and  frontier  heritage. 


January  SI,  1984 

KENTUCKY  BAPTIST 
CONVENTION  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Paducah,  Ky.,  on 
November  17,  the  Kentucky  Baptist 
Convention  passed  a  resolution  on  sep- 
aration of  church  and  State.  I  have 
t>een  asked  by  the  Kentucky  Baptist 
Convention  to  make  this  resolution 
known  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Because 
this  resolution  reaffirms  a  church 
groups'  belief  in  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  this  Nation— that  there  be  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  State— I  wish  to 
bring  it  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RnoLunoN  on  Separation  or  Church  and 
Statd 

Whereas.  Baptists  have  historically  sup- 
ported religious  liberty,  laying  the  founda- 
tions (or  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  first  article 
of  which  proclaims  liberty  in  religious  mat- 
ters, and  have  supported  the  concept  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  3tate  as  the  funda- 
mental constitutional  guarantee  of  religious 
liberty  for  all:  and 

Whereas,  there  is  today  a  growing  en- 
croachment of  government  into  religious 
matters  through  the  authority  of  local, 
state  and  federal  taxing  agencies  to  deter- 
mine or  define  the  religious  legitimacy  of  a 
church  or  religious  group:  to  deny  federal 
tax  exemption  to  a  private  school  whose  re- 
ligious views  are  held  to  be  In  variance  with 
"fundamental  public  policy":  to  place  the 
administration  of  religious  and  church 
schools  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  govern- 
ment offices  and  bureaus:  and. 

Whereas,  the  use  of  public  tax  monies  for 
tuition  tax  credits,  vouchers  and/or  other 
systems  of  government  financial  assistance 
to  private,  religious  and  church  schools 
would  not  only  place  additional  strain  on 
the  national  budget  but  would  be  an  alarm- 
ing intrusion  of  government  into  matters 
historically  viewed  as  protected  by  the  "wall 
of  separation"  of  church  and  state:  there- 
fore be  it. 

Resolved,  That  the  Kentucky  Baptist  Con- 
vention, meeting  in  its  one  hundred  and 
forty  sixth  annual  session,  reaffirms  our 
strong  and  uncompromising  support  of  the 
free  exercise  of  religious  liberties  for  all; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  we  call  upon 
the  members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  show  by  their  actions  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  refusing  to  sponsor  and  by  oppos- 
ing any  legislation  that  encourages  or  allows 
government  intrusion  into  matters  of  reli- 
gion: and. 

Be  it  finally  resolved.  That  we  call  Bap- 
tists and  lovers  of  religious  freedom  every- 
where to  renewed  support  of.  and  insistence 
on.  the  United  States  Constitution  and  the 
First  Amendment  as  adequate  and  sufficient 
guarantees  to  protect  religious  freedom. 
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THE  JEWISH  NEWS  SPEAKS  ON 
GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
well  over  three  decades  a  small  force- 
ful minority  in  the  Senate  has  pre- 
vented us  from  endorsing  the  first 
treaty  implementing  the  U.N.  Univer- 
sal Declaration  on  Human  Rights. 

The  Genocide  Convention,  a  treaty 
to  outlaw  inhumanities  committed 
against  peoples  of  the  world,  has  been 
favorably  reported  five  times  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Yet  it  has  been  stalled  each  time  de- 
spite widespread  support.  I  believe 
public  outcry  in  support  of  htmian 
rights  will  eventually  compel  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 

Recently,  I  was  made  aware  of  an 
editorial  in  the  Jewish  News  urging 
the  Senate  to  approve  this  historic 
proposal.  The  editorial  examines  the 
history  of  the  treaty  and  calls  atten- 
tion to  Dr.  Rafael  Lemkin,  a  man  who 
lost  his  family  to  the  Holocaust  and 
who  coined  the  term  "genocide." 

The  Jewish  News  fashions  a  con- 
structive argument,  concluding: 

It  is  urgent  that  .  .  .  every  member  of  the 
august  senatorial  body  should  be  told  that 
all  emphases  given  to  human  rights  are 
meaningless  as  long  as  a  document  like  Lem- 
kln's  is  Ignored. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the 
Jewish  News  and  appreciate  the  edito- 
rial's timely  mention  of  Rafael 
Lemkin,  whose  contributions  have 
helped  us  understand  the  origins  of 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

It  should  be  noted  that  from  the 
time  of  President  Truman  to  the  time 
of  President  Carter,  President  after 
President.  Secretary  of  State  after 
Secretary  of  State,  Attorney  General 
after  Attorney  General,  have  endorsed 
the  Genocide  Treaty.  As  the  editorial 
indicates.  President  Reagan  now  has 
the  opportunity  to  endorse  this  impor- 
tant himian  rights  document  and  join 
his  predecessors  in  favoring  the  out- 
lawing of  genocide. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  the  support 
this  document  has  had.  and  currently 
has,  in  the  world  today.  Let  us  no 
longer  stand  alone.  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
move  quickly  to  make  the  barbaric  act 
of  genocide  an  international  crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Jewish 
News  editorial  of  December  16.  1983, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OKiNG  Genocide  Convention 

A  seriously  challenging  anniversary, 
which  marks  the  35th  year  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  by  the  United 
Nations  and  its  proposal  for  adoption  by  the 
nations  of  the  world,  revives  the  demand 
that  the  human  rights  document  be  given 
the  approval  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
As  of  this  date,  with  92  nations  having  en- 
dorsed, the  ideal  projected  by  Dr.  Rafael 
Lemkin  remains  rejected  by  this  nation. 


More  than  50  nations  approved  it  35  years 
ago.  when  it  received  the  UN  endorsement. 
President  Harry  S  Truman  commended  it  in 
1949.  President  Richard  Nixon  again  urged 
that  it  be  considered  by  the  Senate  in  1970. 
The  great  document  remains  Ignored,  in 
spite  of  the  consistent  proposals  by  U.S. 
Senator  William  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin. 

Renewed  attention  is  called  to  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  by  the  display  of  the 
Rafael  Lemkin  paper  Including  eight  chap- 
ters of  the  history  of  genocide  and  an  unfin- 
ished autobiography  of  the  eminent  author 
of  the  term  genocide  which  stems  from  two 
words:  the  Greek  Genos,  which  means  race, 
nation  or  tribe,  and  the  Latin  suflx  Clde. 
meaning  killing. 

As  Senator  Proxmire  has  summarized  his 
appeals  for  adoption  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention by  the  Senate.  It  refers  to  the  crime 
of  barbarity  which  would  include  the  exter- 
mination of  racial,  religious  or  social  groups: 
and  the  crime  of  vandalism,  which  would 
comprise  the  destruction  of  artistic  and  cul- 
tural works  of  such  groups. 

It  was  on  June  16.  1949.  that  President 
Truman  submitted  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion for  action  by  the  Senate.  Although  92 
nations  have  already  approved  it.  Soviet 
Russia  being  among  them,  the  U.S.  Is  unac- 
counted for. 

Now.  with  attention  called  again  to  the 
historic  document.  It  is  important  that  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  and  all  associated  with  him 
in  the  campaign  for  U.S.  approval  of  the 
document  be  given  the  strongest  possible 
support. 

It  is  yet  to  be  fully  explained  why  the  U.S. 
Senate  blocks  the  road  toward  international 
unity  to  make  genocide  a  proclaimed  crime 
by  the  world  community. 

Recognition  now  given  to  the  genius  of 
Rafael  Lemkin,  who  escaped  the  Nazi  terror 
and  whose  entire  family  was  annihilated 
during  the  Holocaust,  and  the  courageous 
attempts  to  activate  the  efforts  to  Indict 
international  criminals,  combine  to  demand 
seriousness  in  demanding  a  U.S.  signature  to 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

With  due  appreciation  for  the  consistency 
with  which  Senator  Proxmire  advocates  a 
human  decision,  he  must  be  given  nation- 
wide support.  It  is  urgent  that  the  attention 
of  every  member  of  the  august  senatorial 
body  should  be  told  that  all  the  emphases 
given  to  human  rights  are  meaningless  as 
long  as  a  document  like  Lemkin's  is  ignored. 
Let  there  be  action  on  a  national  scale  in 
support  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

There  is  an  opportunity  now  for  President 
Ronald  Reagan  to  be  the  third  President  of 
the  United  States  to  express  his  support  for 
the  Genocide  Convention.  Perhaps,  after 
Presidents  Trumsin  and  Nixon  had  failed  to 
Induce  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  on  the 
urgent  issue.  President  Reagan  can  add  to 
his  achievements  by  securing  favorable  deci- 
sions on  an  Important  aspect  In  mankind's 
striving  for  Just  human  rights. 


SATIRE  CALL  FOR  MUTUAL  DE- 
FENSE PACT  WITH  SOVIET  AS 
LOGICAL  ROAD  TO  OFFENSIVE 
NUCLEAR  DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  few 
if  any  nationally  syndicated  colum- 
nists have  more  widely  respected  con- 
servative credentials  than  William 
Safire.  Safire  toiled  years  ago  in  the 
Nixon  White  House.  Safire  obviously 
loves  words.  I  suppose  most  of  those 
who  have  followed  Bill  Safire  at  all 


have  followed  him  as  a  wordsmith.  It 
was  Safire.  of  course,  who  coined  the 
most  memorable  phrase  ever  uttered 
by  Vice  President  Splro  Agnew.  Safire 
ghost  wrote  the  line  for  Agnew  catego- 
rizing Nixon's  critics  as  "nattering 
nal>obs  of  negativism."  For  the  past  2 
or  3  years  Safire  has  written  a  column 
in  the  Sunday  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine section  discussing  words.  It  is  a 
sheer  delight.  Safire  discusses  the 
origin,  the  use,  the  misuse,  the  devel- 
opment, the  mortality  and  just  al>out 
every  other  aspect  of  language.  He 
also  appears  in  a  regiilar  column 
during  the  week  In  the  New  York 
Times.  That  colimin  is  generally  sup- 
portive of  both  conservatives  and  con- 
servatism. But  sometimes  Safire  gives 
conservatives  the  back  of  hia  hand.  He 
usually  applauds  Reagan's  domestic 
and  foreign  policy.  But  at  times  he  de- 
livers criticism  of  the  President. 

On  Sunday,  January  29.  Safire  pro- 
posed a  mutual,  nuclear  defense  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  a  propos- 
al coming  from  Paul  Wamke  or  Her- 
bert Scoville  would  be  no  surprise.  But 
coming  from  William  Safire,  it  is  a 
shocker.  Safire  labels  his  column:  "Up 
the  Laser  River."  He  starts  out  with  a 
discussion  of  how  the  Russians  are 
sneaking  in  ahead  of  us  in  the  star 
wars  military  space  race.  He  arguea 
the  Russians  are  doing  this  with  a 
triple  threat  defense.  Plrat  they  ar« 
building  a  local  defense  consisting  of  a 
combined  radar  van  and  launcher,  an 
SA-12  capable  of  shooting  down  10  in- 
coming missiles  in  a  30-raUe  zone.  The 
Russians  argue  this  doeui't  violate  th« 
ABM  treaty  because  these  are  also 
antiaircraft  weapons— which,  of 
course,  are  permitted  under  the  antl- 
ABM  treaty.  So  can  they  help  It  If, 
just  incidentally  their  new  weapons 
can  also  take  out  nuclear  missiles? 
Second,  the  Russians— according  to 
Safire— have  six  huge  battle  mange- 
ment  radars  that  offer  a  new  precision 
in  the  selection  of  targets.  These  also 
fit  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  priori- 
ty in  defense  against  Incoming  nuclear 
missiles.  A  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty?  Sure.  But  the  Russians  again 
rely  on  the  dual  use  of  argument  and 
claim  these  super  radars  are  only  for 
the  purpose  of  tracking  satellites.  Fi- 
nally Safire  points  to  Russian  research 
that  aims  at  "zapping  missiles  coming 
out  of  their  silos."  The  research— if  it 
works  at  all— is  still  decades  away  from 
deplojmient. 

So  what  does  Safire  proteose  we  do 
about  all  this?  He  predicts  the  "freeze- 
nik  dovecotes"  will  close  their  eyes  and 
poo-poo  it.  and  "the  Pentagonians  and 
contractors  will  slaver  at  the  prospect 
of  interminable  R&D  with  gold-plated 
laser  technology."  But  Safire  rejects 
both  with  the  observation  that  "some 
patellar  reflexes  are  too  important  to 
be  left  to  knee  jerks."  He  Eu-gues  that 
we  are  wasting  our  time  and  money 
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planning  defenses  to  be  put  in  place 
many  years  from  now  to  counter  mis- 
siles not  yet  on  the  drawing  boards. 
And  meanwhile  we  are  undefended. 

So  Safire  finally  asks  the  key  ques- 
tion. It  is  this:  "In  the  coming  genera- 
tion where  is  the  greatest  nuclear 
danger  coming  from?"  Hooray  and 
hallelujah.  Safire  is  on  the  right  track. 
It  has  been  the  contention  of  this  Sen- 
ator for  a  long,  long  time  that  almost 
everyone  is  looking  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. The  Soviet  Union  is  almost  cer- 
tainly not,  I  repeat,  not  going  to 
attack  us  with  a  nuclear  strike.  Deter- 
rence works.  We  can  utterly  destroy 
the  Soviet  Union— after  their  most 
devastating  possible  preemptive  strike. 
They  know  it.  We  know  it.  We  also 
know  they  are  not  insane.  They  don't 
have  a  death  wish.  So  where  and  what 
is  the  greatest  nuclear  danger?  Safire 
has  the  right  answer.  He  writes:  "To- 
morrow's danger  is  from  a  terrorist 
state— like  Libya,  which  could  buy  a 
German  missile  and  help  Pakistan  de- 
velop a  bomb— that  would  have  less  to 
lose  and  could  well  be  headed  by  an 
audacious  blackmailer  or  kamikaze  fa- 
natic." Frankly,  this  Senator  agrees, 
but  the  scenario  could  develop  in  any 
of  hundreds  of  ways.  As  the  nuclear 
technological  war  races  on  far  ahead 
of  advantages  for  supen>owers  in  mili- 
tary uses  of  space  will  come  cheaper, 
more  portable  nuclear  devices.  These 
nuclear  weapons  will  be  cheap  enough 
for  widespread  sale  to  scores  of  coun- 
tries. They  wil]  be  small  enough  for  a 
terrorist  to  carry  undetected.  The  ter- 
rorists will  be  able  to  deploy  these  de- 
vices at  will.  When  is  all  this  coming? 
Some  time  and  soon  from  any  of 
scores  of  countries.  What  is  the 
answer?  Simple  and  very  tough:  Stop 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  Now  that  is  not 
what  Safire  says.  It  is  what  I  say.  But 
Safire  does  say  something  very  wise  in 
the  last  two  sentences  of  this  column. 
It  is  this: 

In  such  a  world,  would  it  not  make  sense 
for  the  superpowers  to  be  able  to  detect  and 
suppress  a  terrorist  missile?  By  approaching 
the  idea  of  defense  creatively,  we  could 
make  possible  a  mutual-defense  pact  that  is 
the  logical  road  to  offensive  disarmament. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  to  which  I  have 
referred  by  William  Safire  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

So  there  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cle was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[New  Yorli  Times.  Sunday.  Jan.  29.  1984] 

Essay:  Up  the  Laseh  River 

(By  William  Safire) 

Washington.  Jan.  28.— After  failing  to 
achieve  offensive  nuclear  superiority.  Soviet 
leaders  are  now  trying  to  steal  a  march  on 
missile  defenses.  Here  is  their  triple  threat: 

1.  Local  defense.  The  Russians  are  build- 
ing hundreds  of  the  SA-12.  a  combined 
radar  van  and  launcher  capable  of  shooting 
down  ten  incoming  missiles  in  a  30-mile 
zone.  By  deploying  a  thousand  of  these  local 
defenses  against  "light"  missile  attacks,  the 


Soviet  Union  would  weaken  our  deterrent: 
to  get  through  with  our  retalization.  we 
would  have  to  concentrate  on  10  percent  of 
the  targets,  and  most  Russians  would  read 
about  our  nuclear  response  to  their  first 
strike  in  their  local  newspapers. 

But  isn't  this  a  violation  of  the  Antiballis- 
tic  Missile  Treaty,  which  forbids  defenses 
"in  an  ABM  mode "?  The  Russians  reply 
that  the  SA-12  is  designed  to  shoot  down 
airplanes,  which  it  can  also  do:  the  ABM 
treaty  language  is  circumvented  by  weapon- 
ry capable  of  more  than  one  mode. 

2.  Continental  defense.  We  have  incontro- 
vertible evidence  of  six  huge  battle-manage- 
ment radars,  each  in  "phased  array." 
making  possible  detailed  imaging  on  the 
screens  and  offering  extraordinary  precision 
in  selection  of  targets.  These  are  connected 
to  "Flat  Twin"  radars,  which  sort  out  mis- 
sile tracks  and  set  priority  for  shooting 
down  incoming  missiles.  These  activate 
"Pawnshop"  radar  (so  called  because  of  the 
doohickeys  hanging  from  it),  which  guides 
the  surface-to-high-altitude  interceptor  mis- 
siles, the  SH-4  and  SH-8. 

Last  year,  when  some  of  us  began  banging 
our  spoons  on  our  highchairs  about  this 
massive  violation  of  no-defense  agreements, 
the  Sanhedrln  of  self-delusion  brushed  it 
off  as  hawkish  alarmism;  now  even  New 
York  Times  editorialists  concede  that  one  of 
the  emplacements,  at  Abalakova,  "merits 
discussion."  Again,  the  Russians  claim  their 
massive  radar  shield  is  for  another  pur- 
pose-tracking satellites— and  thereby  seek 
to  conceal  the  most  advanced  battle-man- 
agement defense  behind  a  seemingly  inno- 
cent alternative  use. 

3.  Directed-energy  weapons  in  space— ray 
guns  to  shoot  down  rising  missiles.  Our  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  and  C.LA.,  with 
some  overseas  help,  have  gathered  evidence 
of  Soviet  laser  and  particle-beam  weapons 
research  that  would  make  the  most  of  the 
vacuum  in  outer  space.  Laser  research  is 
harder  to  detect  than  noisy  missile  testing, 
but  those  with  a  need  to  know  now  know 
that  the  Russians  are  not  denigrating  as 
"Star  Wars"  what  is  likely  to  become  the 
most  powerful  component  of  their  missile 
defense. 

Analysts  are  putting  that  intelligence  to- 
gether with  pictures  of  a  new  Soviet  rocket 
capable  of  putting  a  400,000-pound  object  in 
orbit.  (Our  biggest  current  payload,  for  the 
space  shuttle,  is  65,000  pounds.)  Some 
genius  on  Team  B  at  Langley  will  soon 
hazard  a  guess  that  one  of  these  days  the 
Russians  will  orbit  a  large,  crude  laser 
device  ostensibly  for  peaceful  research  but 
also  capable  of  zapping  missiles  coming  out 
of  their  silos. 

When  the  import  of  these  three  levels  of 
Soviet  defense  finally  sinks  in,  what  will  the 
reaction  here  be? 

In  the  freezenik  dovecotes,  we  can  expect 
scientists  to  downmouth  the  effectiveness  of 
each  level  of  Soviet  antimissile  defense:  The 
SA-12's  may  not  ail  work,  the  phased-array 
radars  could  wind  up  in  disarray,  the  big 
booster  for  the  technologically  primitive 
laser  might  blow  up  on  the  pad.  Besides, 
doves  will  say,  fear  of  Soviet  advances  is 
always  the  warmongers'  rationale  for  new 
spending. 

In  the  military-industrial-inferiority  com- 
plex, we  can  expect  Pentagonians  and  con- 
tractors to  slaver  at  the  prospect  of  intermi- 
nable R  de  D,  with  gold-plated  laser  technol- 
ogy to  leapfrog  the  Soviet's  crude  space-sta- 
tioned weaponry  sometime  in  the  next  mil- 
lennium. 

However,  some  patellar  reflexes  are  too 
important  to  be  left  to  kneejerks. 


Onr  fact  of  life  is  that  the  Russians  are, 
no  fooling,  making  real  headway  in  missile 
defeme,  and  that  the  defensive  phase  of  the 
arms  "ace  is  already  well  under  way.  The 
seconc  fact  is  that  it  is  dangerous  for  us  to 
plan  defenses  to  be  put  in  place  decades 
hence,  to  counter  missiles  not  yet  on  draw- 
ing botvrds:  that  leaves  us  as  the  only  unde- 
fended superpower  in  the  meantime. 

Instead  of  hoping  the  Russians  will  forgo 
their  advantage,  or  grimly  planning  to  com- 
pete to  the  bitter  end.  we  might  look  at  the 
new  phase  with  new  eyes.  Today  we  defend 
ourselves  with  the  threat  of  devastating  re- 
taliation: perhaps  a  much  safer  defense  for 
both  superpowers  would  be  a  real  defense. 

In  the  coming  generation,  where  is  the 
greatest  nuclear  danger?  Not  from  the  other 
superpower,  which  has  much  to  lose  and  is 
likely  to  act  rationally.  Tomorrow's  danger 
is  from  a  terrorist  state— like  Libya,  which 
could  buy  a  German  missile  and  help  Paki- 
stan develop  a  bomb— that  would  have  less 
to  lose  and  could  well  be  headed  by  an  auda- 
cious blackmailer  or  kamikaze  fanatic. 

In  such  a  world,  would  It  not  make  sense 
for  the  superpowers  to  be  able  to  detect  and 
suppress  a  terrorist  missile?  By  approaching 
the  idea  of  defense  creatively,  we  could 
make  possible  a  mutual-defense  pact  that  is 
the  logical  road  to  offensive  disarmament. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  believe  there  are  any  others 
who  wish  to  make  statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


THE  25TH  ANNI'.'ERSARY  OF 
ALASKAN  STATEHOOD-COM- 
MEMORATIVE STAMP  CEREMO- 
NY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  3,  Postmaster  General  Wil- 
liam F.  Bolger  officiated  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  20-cent  commemorative 
stamp  honoring  the  25th  anniversary 
of  Alaskan  statehood.  The  ceremony 
was  as  impressive  as  is  the  stamp 
itself. 

After  the  stamp  dedication  ceremo- 
ny, the  Postmaster  General  delivered 
a  major  address  to  the  Fairbanks 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  words  are 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  universal 
concept  embodied  in  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  I  commend  his  remarks  to  you 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
entire  text  of  Mr.  Bolger's  January  3 
speech  to  be  reprinted  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  William  F.  Bolger. 
Postmaster  General 
Good  afternoon. 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  continue  the 
celebration  we  began  this  morning  by  dedi- 
cating the  stamp  honoring  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  Alaskan  statehood. 


Although  it  may  seem  repetitious  to  those 
of  you  who  attended  the  dedication  ceremo- 
ny. I  feel  it's  important  to  restate  some  of 
the  points  about  your  great  state  that  I 
made  this  morning.  I  want  you  to  compre- 
hend that— though  it  is  often  difficult  to 
achieve— your  Postal  Service  makes  the 
same  commitment  to  serving  Alaskans  that 
It  does  to  the  citizens  of  the  "Lower  48  ",  and 
the  state  of  Hawaii  and  the  other  Pacific  is- 
lands. 

Alaska  presents  many  challenges  to  the 
Postal  Service— just  as  it  does  to  others 
doing  business  here.  The  most  obvious  of 
these  difficulties,  of  course,  are  the  harsh 
climate  and  the  lack  of  a  well-developed 
transportation  network.  They  combine  to 
make  the  business  of  delivering  the  mail 
here  a  constant,  daily  challenge. 

Yours  is  a  huge  state— one  which  con- 
fronts the  Postal  Service  with  the  challenge 
of  providing  service  to  an  area  twice  the  size 
of  the  great  state  of  Texas  .  .  . 

.  .  .  That's  a  point,  by  the  way,  which  still 
prompts  suitably-proud  Texans  to  suggest 
that  the  two  states  will  achieve  "rough  geo- 
graphic parity  "  if  Alaska  is  ever  subjected  to 
a  thaw. 

They  may  have  a  point,  because  about  a 
month  ago,  I  was  advised  by  Fairbanks  Post- 
master Ed  Hayes  that  I  might  expect  today 
a  temperature  of  up— or  perhaps  I  should 
say  down— to  50  degrees  below  zero. 

(You  can  imagine  my  delight  when  I 
awoke  this  morning  to  discover  it  was  only 

below!) 

The  point  is,  of  course,  that  I  think  we 
can  all  accept  that  the  weather  and  the 
sheer  size  of  Alaska  demand  unique  and  In- 
novative management  techniques  from  your 
Postal  Service. 

Consider,  for  example,  that  the  Fairbanks 
Management  Sectional  Center— which  man- 
ages all  of  the  area's  post  offices— serves 
290,000  square  miles.  That  equates  to  about 
5,000  square  miles  for  each  of  the  56  post  of- 
fices under  the  Fairbanks'  management  um- 
brella. 

Although  some  of  the  communities  within 
these  many  square  miles  are  so  sparsely 
populated  that  another  business  might  not 
serve  them,  most  get  regular  service  from 
the  Postal  Service.  That's  something  they 
share  with  citizens  In  each  of  our  states— 
whether  city  dwellers,  rural  Americans  or 
"last  outpost  pioneers." 

That  latter  point— 'last  outpost  pio- 
neers"—leads  me  to  the  main  theme  of  my 
remarks  today. 

There's  a  story  repeated  often  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  It  concerns  a  politician  who  not 
very  long  ago  was  called  upon  to  deliver  a 
speech  In  our  50th  state,  Hawaii.  He  stepped 
up  to  the  microphone  and  began  his  re- 
marks with  words  that  went  something  like 
this: 

"Citizens  of  Hawaii,  I  bring  you  greetings 
from  your  friends  back  in  the  United 
SUtes!" 

Well.  I'm  not  suggesting  that  there  are 
too  many  Americans  who  still  don't  know 
that  the  proud  stars  representing  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  were  added  to  our  Grand  Old 
Flag  back  in  1959.  Rather.  I  am  suggesting 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  Americans  who  still 
believe  that  every  Texan  owns  a  ranch, 
every  New  Englander  wears  Izod  shirts,  and 
that  Alaskans  emerge  daily  from  "last  out- 
post" igloos  or  log  cabins  and  commute  by 
dog  sled  down  to  the  great  pipeline  or  out 
into  the  wilderness  to  check  their  beaver 
traps. 

I  think  its  a  shame  that  many  people  In 
the  "lower  48"  are  so  blissfully  unaware  of 


the  changes  occurring  here.  You  might  say. 
in  fact,  that  Alaska  suffers  a  kind  of  "per- 
ception gap."  People's  perceptions  of  Alaska 
have  lagged  far  behind  the  dynamic  realities 
of  your  beautiful  state. 

I  suppose  I  empathize  with  you  over  this 
"perception  gap,"  because  like  some  Alas- 
kans, the  Postal  Service  is  also  the  frequent 
victim  of  such  Insensitive  stereotyping. 

You  see,  despite  having  made  Incredible 
strides  since  being  reorganized  mto  the 
Postal  Service  in  1971.  this  nation's  mall 
system  has  suffered  from  perceptions  which 
have  lagged  behind  our  own  dynamic  reali- 
ties. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  American  public 
does  not  know  more  about  how  its  postal 
system  is  managed.  For  example,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  will  collect,  process  and  deliv- 
er almost  125  billion  pieces  of  mail  this  year. 
If  people  were  more  aware  of  the  awesome 
logistical  task  this  presents,  they  might  de- 
velop a  deeper  appreciation  for  how  well  we 
meet  this  task. 

Part  of  the  image  problem  we  face  is  that 
we  are  attempting  to  deliver  almost  400  mil- 
lion pieces  of  mail  each  day.  If  we're  only  99 
percent  perfect,  that  one  percent  error 
factor  affects  millions  of  Americans. 

We  sometimes  also  suffer  from  lingering 
public  misconceptions  which  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  final  days  of  the  old  Post  Office 
Department.  Many  people— much  like  the 
politician  who  erred  in  Hawaii— are  not 
aware  that  1971  brought  a  new  Postal  Serv- 
ice into  being.  Many  Americans  don't  realize 
that  as  Postmaster  General.  I  am  no  longer 
a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  Many 
of  our  citizens  are  unaware  that  postmasters 
and  other  top  managers  are  promoted  on 
merit— because  of  what  they  know  and  not 
who  they  know. 

And.  many  people  do  not  realize  that  we 
are  the  "new  '  Postal  Service,  that  we  have  a 
clear  mandate  to  deliver  the  mail  to  all 
Americans,  that  we  must  deliver  our  mall  as 
efficiently  as  possible,  that  we  no  longer  re- 
ceive any  subsidy  from  taxpayers,  and  that 
we  must  apply  sound  business  principles  to 
our  public  service  tasks  while  breaking  even 
financially. 
How  are  we  doing? 

Well,  as  a  43-year  veteran  of  this  nation's 
postal  system.  I  can  assure  you  that  things 
have  changed  dramatically  and  positively 
since  the  Postal  Service  arrived  on  the 
American  scene. 

We  have,  since  1970.  handled  about  40 
percent  more  mail  with  almost  10  percent 
fewer  employees.  Our  gross  productivity— 
which  is  pieces  of  mail  processed  per  em- 
ployee—has increased  49  percent.  I  think 
you  would  be  sorely  pressed  to  name  an- 
other firm— foreign  or  domestic,  public  or 
private— which  has  performed  as  well  in  the 
past  13  years. 

However,  don't  misunderstand  my  inten- 
tions In  stating  these  facts.  I'm  proud  of  the 
job  we're  doing,  but  I  have  not  come  before 
you  to  idly  boast  or  brag. 

My  Intent  is  to  help  close  the  "perception 
gap"  that  I  mentioned  and  to  help  you  un- 
derstand why  the  Postal  Service  has  been— 
and  Is— a  successful  public  enterprise.  We 
are  successful  because  we  benefit  greatly 
from  three  essential  tools  that  more  conven- 
tional government  agencies  lack.  These 
tools  are: 

One.  the  ability  to  retain  our  revenues 
and  to  set  our  own  financial  course. 

Two,  the  ability  to  recrait,  select,  train, 
retain  and  promote  our  people  In  respect  to 
our  specific  business  needs. 

Three,  the  freedom  to  operate  without 
partisan  political  Influence. 


These  three  tools  allow  us  to  manage  our 
affairs  on  the  basis  of  what  best  meets  our 
needs  for  efficiency  and  our  customers' 
needs  for  service.  By  operating  in  the  envi- 
ronment created  through  the  sensible  use  of 
these  three  tools,  the  Postal  Service  has  es- 
tablished itelf  as  one  of  this  nations  most 
vital  public  services. 

In  addition,  we  have  established  that  we 
are  a  financially-sound  public  enterprise. 
Let  me  touch  on  a  few  highlights  of  our 
record  on  this  score: 

First,  in  the  past  five  years,  we  have  re- 
corded three  operating  surpluses,  have 
offset  our  deficit  years  and— essentially- 
broken  even  over  the  past  seven  years. 

Second,  as  I  mentioned,  we  have  eliminat- 
ed direct  taxpayer  subsidies  to  the  Postal 
Service— well  ahead  of  schedule.  Or,  said  an- 
other way.  we  now  pay  our  own  way. 

Third,  postage  rates  have  become  more 
stable— in  fact,  by  the  time  our  proposed 
new  rates  become  effective,  it  will  have  been 
at  least  three  years  since  we  last  increased 
the  price  of  a  First-Class  postage  stamp. 

Fourth,  our  rate  stability  has  in  turn 
helped  us  increase  our  volume  year-by-year. 
In  each  of  our  past  four  fiscal  years,  our 
volume  has  exceeded  100  billion  pieces. 
That's  phenomenal  when  you  consider  that 
only  a  few  years  ago— and  occasionally 
today— the  "guessperts"  were  writing  us  off 
as  a  viable  component  of  the  future  commu- 
nications mix. 

And.  finally,  since  Reorganization  we  have 
modernized  our  plants,  improved  our  em- 
ployee salaries  and  working  conditions  and 
applied  modem  technology  to  the  task  of 
moving  the  nation's  mails. 

In  respect  to  the  latter  point— applying 
technology  to  our  tasks— I  predict  that  our 
recent  move  into  automation  and  our  new 
ZIP  +  4  code  program  will  keep  us  a  univer- 
sal, reasonably-priced  and  vibraint  member 
of  the  communications  industry  for  decades 
to  come. 

The  most  significant  result  of  the  progress 
we  have  made  as  a  public  corporation  is  our 
greatly-increased  flexibility  in  dealing  with 
the  challenges  of  providing  ser\ice  to  a  state 
like  Alaska,  where  the  population  is  growing 
and  the  geographic  centers  of  business  are 
expanding  so  rapidly. 

You  might  recall  that  earlier  in  this 
speech  I  noted  that  ycu  present  us  with  a 
challenge  for  unique  and  Innovative  man- 
agement. So,  let  me  turn  to  several  aspects 
of  how  we're  meeting  the  formidable  chal- 
lenges of  providing  mail  service  to  the 
people  of  Alaska.  And,  as  well,  let  me  touch 
on  some  of  the  innovaiions  we're  looking 
into  to  assure  that  your  mail  service  will 
continue  to  improve  in  the  days,  months 
and  years  ahead. 

That  we  do  Improve  service  is,  of  course, 
imperative,  for  we  In  the  Postal  Service  real- 
ize that  In  Alaska  we  are  not  only  a  vital 
communication  link.  We  are  also  a  "second 
pipeline ",  if  you  will,  through  which  the 
llfeblood  of  commerce  flows.  For  instance, 
you  have  put  new  meaning  into  the  phrase, 
"Shop  by  Mail."  We  are  also  quite  aware 
that  in  the  past  year,  the  volume  of  periodi- 
cals and  other  reading  materials  entering 
Fairbanks  through  the  mail  system  has 
risen  nearly  20  percent.  Similarly,  the  over- 
all volume  of  first-handled  pieces  at  the 
Fairbanks  Management  Sectional  Center 
has  jumped  by  ibout  15  percent. 

I  might  also  mention  that  in  Fairbanks,  in 
particular,  the  Postal  Service  is  not  just  a 
pipelne,  but  also  serves  quite  literally  as  a 
lifeline.  A  significant  percentage  of  the  mail 
entering  Fairbanks  is  foodstuffs.  Therefore, 
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one  of  the  first  challenges  we've  had  to 
meet  here  Is  to  confront  and  conquer  the 
"You  can't  get  there  from  here"  problem. 
We  have  worked  on  improving  our  transpor- 
tation system,  using  every  means  of  trans- 
port available. 

To  further  Improve  our  ability  to  move 
your  mail  efficiently,  in  the  past  year  the 
Postal  Service  established  a  highway  con- 
tract route  for  mail  transported  between 
Anchorage  and  PairbanlLS.  This  route,  I  un- 
derstand, involved  an  additional  investment 
on  our  part  of  some  (160.000  annually. 

We've  also  Invested  in  our  physical  plants 
In  the  Falrt)anks  service  area.  You  have 
three  new  facilities.  Others  have  been  up- 
graded and  modernized.  We  have  installed 
about  US  Neighborhood  Delivery  and  Col- 
lection Box  Units.  We've  improved  our  post 
office  box  services— and  made  them  more 
convenient  by  providing  earlier  pickup  times 
for  tx>x  renters. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  better  service  for 
you.  our  customers. 

I  think  that's  a  claim  backed  up  by  the 
fact  that  we've  managed  to  increase  our 
next  day  delivery  standard  for  mail  originat- 
ing on  the  west  coast  and  destined  for  deliv- 
ery in  Alaska  by  an  extraordinary  78  per- 
cent! 

In  the  past  month,  you  have  received  new 
delivery  Jeeps.  Other  service  improvements 
are  likely  to  result  this  year,  because  we've 
been  examining  new  ways  of  scheduling 
mail  delivery  on  major  air  routes. 

All  of  this  activity  is  pcut  of  what  we  call 
the  Alaska  Project,  a  commitment  the 
Postal  Service  has  made  to  you.  The  project 
was  undertaken  to  remedy  problems  unique 
to  Alaska  and  to  overcome  the  fact  that  be- 
cause of  your  rapid,  unprecedented  growth, 
our  services  were  lagging  t>ehind  your  expec- 
tations. 

To  date,  we  have  identified  a  number  of 
serious  operational  deficiences  and  have  as- 
signed specific  projects  to  specialty  teams 
who  are  working  to  improve  maintenance, 
retail  and  delivery  services.  Throughout  the 
state,  this  task  force  has  identified  18  post 
offices  or  stations  which  are  to  be  replaced 
with  new  facilities.  Pour  additional  offices 
will  be  expanded.  And.  several  modular  of- 
fices of  the  type  you're  familiar  with  in 
Fairbanks  will  be  brought  into  some  of  the 
bush  communities. 

We  expect  tamj  of  these  projects  to  be 
■Bder  eoMfroctton  %y  inld-lM4.  And,  by 
that  midpoint  of  the  year,  14  of  your  fellow 
Alaekan  conun  unities  wlU  receive  regular 
mail  delivery— rather  than  picking  up  maU 
at  the  poet  office. 

And.  finally.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
mention  that  on  June  11,  1983.  the  Postal 
Service  realigned  its  management  structure 
to  create  a  new  district:  the  Alaska  District. 
The  establishment  of  this  new  district 
moved  the  supervision  of  the  Anchorage, 
Juneau  and  Fairbanks  Management  Sec- 
tional Centers  closer  to  home,  and  serves  as 
another  indicator  of  the  commitment  your 
Postal  Service  has  made  to  you. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  a  note  of  person- 
al comment  on  that  commitment. 

If  you  follow  the  papers,  you  might  be 
aware  that  with  increasing  vigor,  critics  of 
the  Postal  Service  are  attacking  the  Private 
Express  Statutes  which  grant  us  a  monopo- 
ly over  the  delivery  of  letters.  The  volume 
of  these  attacks  is  usually  turned  up  when 
we  request  higher  rates— which,  of  course, 
we  have  recently  done. 

The  fomenters  of  these  attacks  generally 
sing  a  siren's  song  that  private  business 
could  do  a  better— and  cheaper— Job  of  serv- 
ing this  nation's  needs  for  mail  service. 


Let  me  say— as  forthrightly  as  I  can— that 
this  Is  a  lot  of  hogwash! 

I  can't  deny  that  the  emergence  of  dozens 
of  "privateers"  would  reduce  the  local  post- 
age rates  for  mailers  in  lucrative  markets 
such  as  New  York,  Washington,  DC,  Hous- 
ton or  Ix>s  Angeles.  But  these  companies 
would  engage  in  skimming  the  cream  off  the 
top  of  the  mail  delivery  market.  As  "smart" 
business  people,  they  would  serve  only  high 
volume,  low-cost  areas  such  as  downtown 
business  districts  or  densely-populated  resi- 
dential areas. 

But  who  would  deliver  mail  to  higher-cost 
areas  such  as  rural  America  or  the  Alaskan 
bush?  Well,  let  me  answer  that  with  a  look 
at  the  record.  One  area  In  which  the  Postal 
Service  does  compete  is  parcel  delivery.  One 
of  our  most  noted  competitors  established 
service  In  Alaska,  although  It  never  came  as 
far  as  Fairbanks.  After  a  brief  nin,  this  firm 
decided  the  dollars  didn't  add  up.  It  with- 
drew. 

By  contrast,  let  me  note  that  in  my  office 
in  Washington  I  have  a  plaque  which  under- 
scores the  Postal  Service's  commitment  to 
you  and  every  other  American  citizen.  The 
plaque  was  presented  to  me  by  your  very 
able  Senator  Ted  Stevens  and  Elaine 
Childs — our  contract  stationmaster  in  Prud- 
hoe  Bay.  It  is  fashioned  from  a  piece  of  sur- 
plus steel  from  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline. 
On  its  face  Is  a  map  of  Alaska,  with  Prudhoe 
Bay  prominently  marked  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  our  uncompromising  commltmtnt 
to  serve  this  Alaskan  "outpost." 

To  me.  the  plaque  is  proof  that  the  Postal 
Service  won't  pull  out  of  its  commitments  to 
you.  It  is  also  a  visual  reminder  that  we  will 
find  Americans  in  some  very  remote  comers 
of  our  great  nation.  Each  of  them— whether 
they're  in  Prudhoe  Bay.  Fairbanks.  Fort 
Yukon  or  Barrow— is  entitled  to  the  same 
essential  service  we  provide  in  New  York, 
Washington  or  Los  Angeles. 

So.  let  me  close  both  my  remarks  and  the 
"perception  gap"  by  assuring  you  that  the 
unrelenting  reality  of  the  Postal  Service  is 
that  we  will  provide  universal  service  at  uni- 
versal prices  to  all  of  America. 

And,  to  each  of  our  citizens  we  will  pro- 
vide service  that  Is  second  to  none  .  .  .  from 
sea  to  shining  sea  .  .  .  among  Island  states 
or  provinces  .  .  .  and.  certainly,  from  the 
last  of  the  Florida  Keys  to  the  most  remote 
tip  of  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

Thank  you. 


U.S.  MARINES  SHOtJLD  BE 
WITHDRAWN  FROM  LEBANON 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  whUe 
It  is  a  given  truth,  to  which  I  sub- 
scribe, that  it  Is  best  that  the  Presi- 
dent enunciate  foreign  policy  for  the 
United  States,  the  circumstances  in 
the  Middle  East  now  require  that  Con- 
gress Intervene  under  the  War  Powers 
Act  to  modify  that  policy  by  calling 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  Marines 
from  Lebanon.  The  President  made  a 
mistake  by  committing  them  as  part  of 
the  peacekeeping  force  and  Congress, 
by  majority  vote,  made  a  mistake  by 
endorsing  his  policy  under  the  war 
powers  resolution  passed  last  year. 

That  was  a  mistake  based  on  politi- 
cal considerations.  It  was  a  faulty 
premise  that  the  Marine  presence 
would  help  in  securing  peace  by  help- 
ing to  stabilize  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment and  which  would  lead  to  accom- 


modations and  ultimately  peace  be- 
tween and  among  the  various  religious 
groups  in  Lebanon,  to  be  followed  by 
some  sort  of  planned  withdrawal  by 
Syrian  and  Israeli  forces  from  their 
country.  It  was  a  mistake  to  place  the 
marines,  which  is  an  assault  force  at- 
tached to  the  6th  Fleet,  on  the  ground 
near  Beirut.  The  decision  was  not 
based  on  any  military  reasoning  and. 
in  fact,  was  contrary  to  all  military 
judgment. 

Israel's  1982  invasion  of  Lebanon 
and  occupation  as  far  north  as  Beirut 
was  their  military  judgment  at  the 
time  and  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  very 
bad  decision.  It  has  been  my  judgment 
from  the  outset  that  the  United  States 
should  have  officially  and  vigorously 
protested  Israel's  invasion  of  Lebanon, 
warning  them  that  they  could  not 
secure  a  clear  military  victory  leading 
toward  stability  in  the  Middle  East.  If 
current  reports  of  official  Israeli  docu- 
ments are  true,  the  Begin  Cabinet  in- 
formed us  of  their  intentions  and  was 
assured  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion would  "understand"  their  inva- 
sion of  Lebanon. 

It  should  be  clear  now  to  the  Reagan 
administration  and  Congress  that 
keeping  the  marines  in  Lebtuion  is  det- 
rimental to  our  policy  and  hinders 
rather  than  helps  peace  negotiations. 
It  is  also  detrimental  to  Israel,  and  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  people  of  Israel 
with  their  own  military  presence  in 
Lebanon  is  being  reflected  in  general 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Shamir  gov- 
ernment. 

There  is  no  reason  to  support  the 
President  in  a  bad  decision  that  was 
made  for  political  reasons  in  defiance 
of  soimd  military  advice.  There  is 
nothing  that  1,800  marines  or  18.000 
marines  can  accomplish  in  Lebanon  in 
terms  of  a  meaningful  militarv  mis- 
sion. Those  assault  marines  should  be 
withdrawn  now.  and  there  should  be 
no  mincing  aroimd  about  correcting  an 
unsound  and  unwise  mistake  by  our 
Commander  In  Chief  who  disregarded 
the  military  facts  of  life  In  Lebanon. 


DOMESTIC  CONTENT 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
hearing  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
"domestic  content"  legislation  and  its 
alleged  benefits.  Supporters  of  thu: 
legislation  which  further  restricts  Jap- 
anese automobile  Imports  Into  the 
United  States  claim  that  thousands  of 
jobs  win  be  created  by  this  bill.  Al- 
though I  support  legitimate  efforts  to 
create  new  jobs  and  strengthen  Ameri- 
can Industry,  studies  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  and  by  Wharton 
Econometric  Forecasting  Associates 
show  that  the  domestic  content  bill  (S. 
707)  would  cost  far  more  jobs  than  it 
would  create.  Furthermore,  it  would 
add  billions  of  dollars  in  higher  costs 
of  cars  to  consumers  and  strike  a  dev- 
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astatlng  blow  to  agriculture  and  other 
U.S.  exports.  And.  finally,  the  trade  re- 
taliations which  It  would  trigger  could 
launch  the  full  blown  trade  war  with 
our  major  trading  p«utners  that  would 
be  the  final  blow  to  send  the  world 
economy  reeling  toward  disaster. 

Our  major  trading  partners  have  al- 
ready sent  signals  that  domestic  con- 
tent requirements  would  be  recognized 
as  a  violation  by  the  United  States  of 
Its  International  trading  commitments 
and  obligations,  and  as  clear  repudi- 
ation of  the  pledges  of  the  Williams- 
burg summit  meeting  to  avoid  such 
protectionist  measures  which  could 
further  disrupt  world  trade. 

In  our  commendable  efforts  to  solve 
the  critical  problems  of  imemploy- 
ment  In  the  American  automotive  in- 
dustry, we  seem  to  have  forgotten  the 
interests  of  other  workers,  of  all  Amer- 
ican consumers  and  of  farmers  and 
other  exporters.  I  would  remind  my 
colleagues  that  Japan  imports  nearly  7 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  our  agricultur- 
al commodities  each  year  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  imports  nearly  9 
billion  dollars'  worth.  American  farm- 
ers are  already  suffering  from  declin- 
ing exports,  along  with  high  Interest 
and  other  costs  and  a  further  blow 
such  as  "domestic  content"  could  add 
thousands  of  farmers  to  the  already 
appalling  roster  of  recent  bankruptcies 
and  foreclosures. 

American  consumers  have  clearly  in- 
dicated their  liking  for  the  quality, 
economy,  and  variety  of  Imported 
automobiles.  Domestic  manufacturers 
are  making  rapid  strides  to  match  for- 
eign productivity  and  reliability,  but 
further  restriction  of  Imports  at  this 
point  would  greatly  restrict  consumers 
in  their  choice  of  economical  and  de- 
pendable automobiles  and  make  it  too 
easy  for  the  American  industry  to 
relax  its  efforts  to  improve  quality,  to 
lower  prices,  and  to  offer  consumers 
the  economy  models  which  many 
American  buyers  want. 

And.  as  I  have  pointed  out.  consum- 
ers would  not  be  the  only  losers,  non- 
UAW  factory  workers,  farmers,  and 
other  export-related  sectors  would 
suffer  as  well  because  of  retaliation 
and  other  damage  to  our  economy. 
Our  export  volume  would  shrink, 
world  trade  would  be  disrupted,  the 
world  economy  would  suffer— and 
when  this  happens,  no  one  prospers. 
Short-term  gains  made  by  autoworkers 
would  be  far  outweighed  by  the 
longer-term  economic  and  other 
damage  to  our  national  Interests. 

American  farmers  are  especially  vul- 
nerable In  this  situation.  Our  trading 
partners  know  that  one  of  the  surest 
ways  to  disrupt  our  equilibrium  is  to 
cut  back  Imports  of  our  agricultural 
goods.  Ask  any  farmer  what  he  thinks 
about  exports  and  their  importance. 
Ask  any  farmer  what  he  thinks  about 
embargoes,  and  then  mention  domes- 
tic content.  In  a  farmer's  mind,  all 


three  are  related  because  profits  in  ag- 
riculture require  exports.  When  ex- 
ports are  down,  for  whatever  reason, 
farmers  cannot  make  money.  The 
farmer's  loss  then  cycles  into  th*  reat 
of  the  economy. 

As  pointed  out  In  a  letter  from  the 
Iowa  Com  Growers  Association: 

Figuring  that  each  dollar  In  farm  Income 
turns  over  several  times,  this  legislation  has 
the  potential  of  removing  II  bUlion  from 
Iowa's  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Iowa  Com  Growers 
letter  be  reprinted  In  the  Rkcoed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

To  use  a  particular  example,  Iowa  Is 
the  second  leading  agricultural  export 
State  In  the  Nation.  In  1982,  Iowa  ex- 
ported more  than  three  billion  dollars 
worth  of  commodities.  Imagine  a  sub- 
stantial drop  in  those  exports  In  a 
matter  of  a  few  short  years,  as  other 
nations  take  their  business  elsewhere. 
Compoimd  that  loss  with  an  export 
volume  which  has  been  as  high  as  $40 
billion  In  agricultural  goods  In  a  recent 
year.  How  many  farmers  would  then 
be  able  to  buy  new  cars  and  other 
products  of  American  Industry? 

U.S.  agricultural  leaders  are  greatly 
concerned  about  the  threats  of  further 
restrictions  on  our  access  to  foreign 
markets,  such  as  the  European  effort 
regarding  com  and  soybean  products. 
Passage  of  the  domestic  content  bill 
would  greatly  increase  the  dangers 
from  such  threats.  Also,  I  share  the 
strong  desires  of  our  beef  and  citrus 
sectors,  and  of  U.S.  agriculture  in  gen- 
eral, that  Japan  open  its  markets  on  a 
more  rational  basis  to  those  products. 
We  must  continue  to  press  for  a  lower- 
ing of  the  beef  and  citrus  barriers  in 
every  appropriate  way,  but  a  GATT-ll- 
legal  proposal  such  as  the  domestic 
content  bill  is  the  wrong  negotiating 
approach,  and  If  passed,  would  be  a 
critical  setback  for  those  sectors  as 
well  as  all  of  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  keep  the  doors  of  foreign 
trade  open.  We  are  just  now  beginning 
to  reestablish  ourselves  as  reliable  sup- 
pliers of  grain  after  the  disastrous  em- 
bargo of  1980.  Will  we  become  known 
as  unreliable  trading  partners  on  all 
fronts?  Every  Industry  in  this  Nation 
will  suffer  if  domestic  content  require- 
ments are  put  Into  effect.  Farmers, 
consumers,  and  the  millions  of  non- 
UAW  workers  deserve  better.  We  must 
stop  domestic  content  before  it  leads 
to  Irreversible  damage  to  our  vital  na- 
tional Interests  and  to  the  world  econ- 
omy. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  as 
Wharton  Econometrics  concluded  in 
their  analysis  of  domestic  content  pro- 
posals, 423,000  jobs  would  be  lost  in 
the  U.S.  economy.  The  U.S.  economy 
would  suffer  slower  growth,  lower 
Income,  and  higher  tmemployment. 


There  being  no  objection.  th« 
rial  was  ordered  to  b«  printed  in  tte 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

St7rpo«Ti«o  ra  PKOimcnow  aid  MmbMOV 

or  lovA  Coaa 

low*  Coim  Gsownta  AaeociAno*, 

Wmt  D€$  JTotnea  Iowa,  December  «.  /MJL 

Hon.  Roftot  W.  Jvn*, 

U.S.  Senate, 

RuueU  SenaU  Office  BmUM»a 
Washing  ton.  D.C. 

DtAM  SBiAToa  JmBi:  BmkI  on  our  i 
tlgation  Into  the  Houae-pMMd 
Content  leglslaUon,  the  bill  la  dlametrtcally 
opposed  to  the  Increased  demand  goaLt  of 
the  Iowa  Com  Growers  Anociation  and  I 
urge  you  to  work  for  its  defeat. 

The  immediate  Impact  upon  Japan,  our 
No.  1  customer,  would  virtually  guarantee 
drastic  reduction  in  the  imports  of  U.3. 
com.  And  as  you  can  see  from  the  attached 
background  paper,  Japan  ia  a  $350  million 
market  for  Iowa's  com  growers. 

Furthermore,  the  measure  is  certain  to  be 
viewed  as  protectionist  by  the  many  other 
nations  importing  Iowa  com.  providing 
them  with  an  excuse  to  further  curtail  our 
access  to  their  markets. 

The  E^iropean  Economic  Community,  in 
particular,  does  not  need  such  a  blatant 
reason  to  restrict  the  Imports  of  our  com 
gluten  feed. 

Figuring  that  each  dollar  in  farm  income 
turns  over  several  times,  this  legislation  has 
the  potential  of  removing  $1  billion  from 
Iowa's  economy. 

Adding  insult  to  injury  are  studies  show- 
ing the  cost  of  American  cars  would  rise  at 
least  10  percent,  while  much  of  the  competi- 
tive incentive  for  continued  improvements 
in  quality  and  efficiency  would  be  removed. 
This  would  hurt  all  consumers. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  not  likely  ac- 
complish its  pmpose  of  strengthening  the 
U.S.  auto  industry.  A  parallel  could  be 
drawn  between  this  potential  situation  and 
the  past  experience  of  the  U.S.  maritime  in- 
dustry, which  has  "enjoyed "  government 
protection  for  30  years  in  cargo  shipments. 
As  you  know,  the  end  result  is  a  U.S.-flag, 
dry  bulk  fleet  that  has  deteriorated  to  such 
a  degree  it  is  nearly  non-existent. 

The  problem  in  the  U.S.  auto  industry  is  a 
combination  of  things,  including  wages 
more  than  half  again  as  high  as  the  average 
for  all  American  manufacturing  workers, 
and  a  slowness  to  respond  to  consumer  de- 
sires for  smaller,  more  efficient  cars. 

Shifting  the  burden  from  the  auto  indus- 
try to  American  consumers— particularly 
those  who  are  com  growers— will  not  fix  the 
problem.  It  will,  however,  have  the  potential  . 
of  lowering  the  standard  of  living  for  thou- 
sands of  Americans. 
Sincerely. 

Dam  STAoncmxLER. 

President 

BACKCROiTifOER:  DOMESTIC  CoirmtT 
Legislation 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on 
Nov.  3  passed  (219-199)  H.R.  1234.  the  Fair 
Practices  and  Procedures  In  Automobile 
Products  Act  of  1983.  Otherwise  known  as 
the  Domestic  Content  Bill.  It  is  expected  to 
be  considered  by  the  Senate  early  in  1984. 

Voting  for  the  measure  were  Democrats 
Tom  Harkin  and  Republican  Jim  Leach. 
Iowa's  other  four  congressmen— Democrats 
Berkley  Bedell  and  Neal  Smith,  and  Repub- 
licans Cooper  Evans  and  Tom  Tauke— voted 
against  it. 
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Similar  legislation  was  approved  (215-188) 
by  the  House  in  December  of  1982.  but  did 
not  make  it  through  the  Senate. 

Under  the  bill,  if  a  company  annually  sells 
more  than  100.000  motor  vehicles  in  the 
United  States— beginning  with  the  1985 
model  year— a  percentage  of  each  vehicle 
must  be  of  "domestic  content." 

Domestic  content  was  determined  by  the 
House  to  be  everything  from  parts  to  adver- 
tising. In  other  words,  the  entire  cost  of  the 
vehicle  from  construction  to  promotion. 

If  the  firm  sells  more  than  100,000  but 
fewer  than  900.000  vehicles,  an  increasing 
percentage  would  be  determined  by  a  for- 
mula tmsed  on  the  number  sold. 

For  manufacturers  selling  more  than 
900.000  vehicles,  the  minimum  domestic 
content  ratio  would  be  30  percent  in  1985.  60 
percent  In  1986.  and  90  percent  in  following 
years. 

Proponents  say  the  legislation  would  stop 
the  erosion  of  the  nation's  auto  Industry.  If 
they  want  to  sell  here,  they  say,  let  them 
build  here. 

Opponents,  however,  say  if  the  bill 
became  law  it  would  drive  up  the  price  of 
cars  and  limit  model  selection.  Most  impor- 
tantly, they  say  the  measure  would  spark 
retaliatory  protectionist  actions  from  other 
nations,  limiting  our  access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets and  threatening  agriculture  in  general 
and  those  jobs  related  to  exports  in  particu- 
lar. 

The  legislation  is  primarily  supported  by 
the  United  Auto  Workers  and  the  AFL-CIO. 
It  is  opposed  by  more  than  70  companies 
and  groups,  including  the  National  Com 
Growers  Association. 

The  administration  is  against  the  meas- 
ure. Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Bal- 
dridge  has  said:  "Local  content  legislation 
will  not  lead  to  significant  job  creation;  it 
could  even  lead  to  job  destruction." 

In  fact,  a  study  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  indicates  the  gain  of  107.000 
jobs  in  auto  and  auto-related  industries 
would  be  more  than  countered  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  173.000  jobs  caused  by  retaliatory 
measures. 

The  only  country  immediately  affected 
would  be  Japan,  the  No.  1  customer  for 
Iowa  com. 

Japan,  under  a  voluntary  export  quota  re- 
cently extended,  will  annually  send  1.85  mil- 
lion automobiles  to  the  United  States 
through  March  31.  1985.  In  1982.  Japan  had 
22  percent  of  the  U.S.  passenger  car  market. 
In  1983.  that  market  share  is  estimated  to 
drop  to  around  20  percent.  And  in  1984.  the 
-  figure  is  expected  to  dip  to  18.5  percent. 

Iowa  exported  $437,322,900  in  agricultural 
products  to  Japan  during  1982  and 
$253,525,400  of  that  was  in  com. 

Iowa  agricultural  exports  in  1982  totaled 
S3. 026  billion,  of  which  $1,294  billion  was 
com.  If  the  legislation  became  law  and  was 
viewed  as  protectionist  by  other  nations  pro- 
ducing motor  vehicles,  it  could  lead  to  retal- 
iation. This  would  especially  put  our  ex- 
ports of  com  gluten  to  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  in  further  jeopardy. 

During  House  debate.  Bill  Prenzel.  R- 
Minn.,  called  the  bill  "an  exercise  in  greed." 
He  went  on  to  say,  "it  seeks  to  protect  the 
jobs  of  a  few,  to  hurt  the  jobs  of  the  many, 
and  to  lay  the  additional  costs  of  job  protec- 
tion on  unwilling  American  consumers." 

At  one  point,  an  amendment  was  offered 
to  change  the  name  of  the  legislation  to  the 
"UAW  Wage  Differential  Protection  and 
Anti-Auto  Consumer  Act  of  1983." 

With  regards  to  auto  worker  jobs,  it's  in- 
teresting to  note  that  in  1978.  Flint.  Mich.. 


had  the  highest  per  capital  income  of  any 
U.S.  city.  Early  this  year,  however.  Flint 
had  the  highest  unemployment  rate.  In  the 
words  of  an  editorial  in  the  Nov.  17  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette.  ".  .  .  auto  workers  priced 
themselves  out  of  the  job  market." 

The  measure  is  not  given  much  chance  in 
the  Senate.  In  fact,  some  observers  believe 
the  House  passage  may  t>e  a  good  thing  in 
that  it  will  send  a  "signal"  to  other  nations 
that  the  U.S.  is  through  fooling  around  with 
trade  barriers. 

Such  a  signal,  however,  clashes  with 
recent  Reagan  administration  statements 
that  the  future  health  of  American  agricul- 
ture is  heavily  dependent  upon  expanded 
exports. 

The  Iowa  Com  Growers  Association  takes 
it  another  step,  believing  that  the  health  of 
the  entire  American  economy  depends  in 
large  measure  on  expanded  world  trade. 
That  means  more  freedom  to  import  as  well 
as  export. 


LEADERSHIP  AND  TERRORISM 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  speak  to  you  and  my  collea^es 
about  leadership  and  terrorism.  Early 
this  month,  a  little-noticed  article  in 
the  Arizona  Stin,  later  reported  in  the 
Washington  Post,  described  an  appar- 
ent attempt  in  1981  to  assassinate 
President  Reagan  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin  of  Israel  during  his  White 
House  visit  3  years  ago.  According  to 
this  report,  enough  explosives  were 
discovered  in  connection  with  the  at- 
tempt to  have  destroyed  an  entire  city 
block. 

We  can  all  be  faulted  for  lapses  of 
memory,  but  it  might  be  well  to  recall 
that  in  1981  the  first  reports  of  a 
Libyan-trained  terrorist  squad  plan- 
ning to  infiltrate  the  United  States  to 
assassinate  President  Reagan  sur- 
faced. 

Perhaps  we  discounted  those  reports 
too  readily  when  no  terrorists  were  ap- 
prehended and  no  assassination  at- 
tempt materialized.  Yet  I  am  struck  by 
the  force  of  the  explosives  reported  in 
the  Arizona  Sun  account,  and  the  ter- 
rorist tactics  that  were  used  against 
our  Marines  in  Beirut  and  Embassy  in 
Kuwait. 

The  subject  of  Prime  Minister 
Begins  discussions  with  the  President 
in  1981  was  peace  in  the  Mideast  and 
an  independent  Lebanon.  It  would  now 
appear  that  the  first  plaimed  casual- 
ties of  our  initiative  in  the  Mideast 
were  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister.  Only  when  this  failed  did 
the  shadowy  occupants  of  the  under- 
world of  terrorism  turn  against  the 
multinational  peackeeping  force  with 
their  attacks  on  our  Marines  and  the 
French  contingent. 

No  one  wants  our  forces  exposed  to 
danger,  but  leadership  requires  diffi- 
cult choices.  In  choosing  to  pursue  an 
historic  opportunity  to  end  Lebanon's 
tragic  civil  war  and  restore  a  lasting 
civil  government  in  place  of  warring 
factions,  the  President  also  risked  his 
own  life,  as  the  exposure  of  the  explo- 
sives plot  shows.  He  has  asked  for  con- 


tinued support  as  long  as  progress  is 
being  made  in  strengthening  Leba- 
non's democracy  and  the  prospects  for 
lasting  peace  in  the  Mideast. 

President  Anwar  Sadat  of  Egypt 
paid  the  ultimate  personal  price  for 
his  courageous  leadership.  Despite  the 
advice  of  those  who  tell  him  not  to 
risk  his  reelection  and  withdraw  the 
Marines  immediately,  the  President 
has  made  the  difficult  personal  deci- 
sion to  stand  fast  while  progress  can 
be  made.  It  now  appears  that  he  too 
has  been  a  target  of  the  terrorists.  The 
lesson  we  all  must  learn  is  that  hand- 
fuls  of  international  assassins,  trained 
hit  men,  and  those  who  will  stop  at  no 
atrocity  to  imdermine  an  opponent- 
even  tragedies  like  the  Christmas 
bombing  in  London — count  very  much 
on  public  opinion  and  the  creative  dis- 
sent of  democracies  in  their  strategies 
of  terror.  Their  goal  is  to  paralyze 
leadership;  and  when  they  cannot  do 
so,  to  destroy  leaders. 

"The  United  States  must  take  every 
precaution  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
Marines.  But  that  does  not  mean  that 
we  cannot  avoid  the  burdens  of  leader- 
ship or  our  role  in  forging  peace  be- 
cause armed  fanatics  and  terrorists 
have  determined  to  extract  their  toll 
on  the  path  to  peace  ir  the  Mideast. 


COMPREHENSIVE  CRIME 
CONTROL  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing business,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 
"The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1762)  entitled  the  "Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act  of  1983." 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  if  he 
wishes  to  vote  now  on  the  first  amend- 
ment he  discussed  yesterday  or  does 
he  wish  to  proceed  to  take  up  some 
other  amendments  and  then  vote  on 
several  of  them  at  one  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  there  is  a  little  more  to  be  said 
about  that  amendment.  I  would  sus- 
pect that  the  better  procedure  would 
be  to  go  aheful  with  further  amend- 
ments and  then  we  can  dispose  of 
them  in  an  expeditious  maimer. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  other  words,  I 
understand  the  Senator  would  like  to 
discuss  three  more  amendments  that 
the  Senator  has? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Two  more  amend- 
ments to  be  offered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  agreeable,  if 
he  wishes,  to  go  into  those  at  this  time 
and  then  we  can  stack  the  votes,  if 
there  is  no  objection,  and  let  all  three 


be  voted  on  at  one  time,  if  that  is 
agreeable  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
would  require  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  follow  that  procedure. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  the  other  two  amend- 
ments and  then  vote  on  the  one  we 
considered  yesterday  plus  these  two 
amendments  and  stack  the  votes  to 
occur  one  following  the  other. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objections?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  rec- 
ognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3648 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  my 
first  amendment  is  No.  2648.  It  might 
be  helpful,  before  we  go  to  the  other 
amendments,  to  give  a  brief  summary 
of  its  provisions. 

The  amendment,  I  would  reiterate, 
is  based  on  suggestions  made  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  give  sen- 
tencing judges  greater  flexibility  in 
passing  sentences  appropriate  to  indi- 
vidual offenders.  It  would  also  empha- 
size alternatives  to  incarcerations  by 
requiring  the  imposition  of  the  least 
severe  appropriate  punishment  sanc- 
tion. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  court 
could  depart  from  a  sentencing  guide- 
line if  it  finds  that  the  facts  about  the 
offense  or  the  facts  about  the  offender 
warrant  such  a  departure.  As  current- 
ly drafted,  S.  1762  makes  such  a  depar- 
ture a  reversible  error.  A  departure 
would  be  permitted  under  the  bill  only 
if  the  court  finds  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission failed  to  give  adequate  consid- 
eration to  an  aggravating  or  mitigat- 
ing circumstance  present  In  the  par- 
ticular case. 

Second,  under  the  amendment,  the 
court  would  be  required  to  consider 
sentencing  alternatives  in  the  order  of 
increasing  severity,  imposing  the  least 
severe  appropriate  sanction— I  empha- 
size the  word  'appropriate"- and  or- 
dering imprisonment  only  if  no  other 
sanction  is  adequate  to  achieve  the 
purpose  of  sentencing. 

I  do  not  propose  to  repeat  all  that  I 
said  yesterday,  but  I  think  it  is  useful 
to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  Senate 
that  these  amendments  are  needed  to 
build  some  flexibility  into  the  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  in  8.  1762.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  not  to  abolish 
the  system  but  to  build  some  flexibil- 
ity into  it,  to  counteract  the  tendency 
for  a  guideline  system  in  which  parole 
is  abolished,  to  result  in  longer  aver- 
age prison  terms,  greater  use  of  incar- 
ceration as  a  punishment  and,  conse- 
quently, an  explosion  in  the  prison 
population. 

With  regard  to  the  first  aspect  of 
the  amendment,  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  have  sometimes  argued  that  the 


district  judge  may  in  fact  depart  from 
the  sentence  mandated  by  the  applica- 
ble guideline  as  long  as  he  or  she  is 
prepared  to  have  that  decision  subject- 
ed to  scrutiny  by  the  court  of  appeals. 
In  that  sense,  of  course,  any  judge 
may  depart  from  the  mandate  of  any 
statute  that  the  Congress  may  enact, 
confident  in  the  knowledge  that  his 
decision  may  be  reversed  on  appeal. 

Here  again,  we  see  the  divergent 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  Federal 
bench.  We  can  assume,  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  if  S. 
1762  Is  enacted  into  law,  the  judges 
will  make  a  good-faith  effort  to  abide 
by  its  strictures.  The  judges  obey  the 
law.  I  believe  that.  They  will  seek  to 
confine  their  sentencing  decisions 
within  the  narrow  guidelines  handed 
down  by  the  Sentencing  Commission 
unless— it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  rather 
remote  possibility— unless  they  find 
that  the  Sentencing  Commission 
failed  to  give  adequate  consideration 
to  a  mitigating  or  aggravating  circum- 
stance. So,  as  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware suggested  yesterday,  judges  will 
try  to  wade  through  however  many 
thousands  of  pages  of  working  papers, 
tentative  drafts,  and  whatever  prelimi- 
nary memoranda  or  other  materials 
may  be  produced  by  the  Sentencing 
Commission  in  an  attempt  to  glean 
the  answer  to  the  question:  Did  the 
Commission  give  adequate  consider- 
ation to  this  factor,  whatever  adequate 
consideration  may  be? 

If  that  is  the  path  down  which  Con- 
gress directs  the  judiciary  in  the  sen- 
tencing process,  we  should  expect  that 
the  bench  will  then  seek  assistance 
wherever  it  is  available,  the  judges  will 
seek  whatever  help  is  at  hand,  in  de- 
termining whether  adequate  consider- 
ation was  given.  That  leads  us  to  fur- 
ther questions.  Does  that  mean  that 
counsel  for  the  defense  could  be  enti- 
tled to  discovery  of  the  internal  proc- 
esses of  the  Sentencing  Commission? 

Can  counsel  for  the  defense  subpena 
the  staff  of  the  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion or  members  of  the  Sentencing 
Commission?  Could  the  defense 
demand  production  of  the  papers  and 
files  of  the  Sentencing  Commission? 
Because,  after  all,  what  better  evi- 
dence could  there  be  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Commission  had  given  a  cer- 
tain factor  adequate  consideration? 

I  think  it  further  means  that  coun- 
sel for  the  defense  may  be  entitled  to 
present  expert  testimony— not  on  the 
facts  arising  in  the  case  or  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  defendant,  but  on 
whether  or  not  the  consideration 
given  by  the  Commission  to  a  certain 
factor  was  adequate.  The  question  of 
adequacy  arises.  What  the  judge,  in 
the  long  run,  is  asked  to  do  in  this  sit- 
uation is  to  find  a  fact— was  adequate 
consideration  given?  The  Federal  rules 
generally  allow  expert  testimony 
whenever  it  is  useful  to  the  trier  of 
fact.  So,  by  this  statute,  we  are  build- 


ing into  the  law  a  whole  new  question 
of  fact  which  must  be  determined. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  the  answer  to  these  questions. 
Maybe  the  managers  of  the  bill  do. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  these  question 
focus  attention  on  the  result  of  this 
bill,  which  would  be  to  require  the 
courts  to  expend  a  lot  of  time  and 
energy  in  determining  facts  which  are 
marginal  to  the  decision  before  the 
courts.  That  decision  is  how  to  punish 
an  individual  or  an  organization  found 
guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  United 
States.  To  make  as  wise  decision  on 
that  question,  the  court  needs  to  know 
as  much  as  it  can  about  the  nature  of 
the  offense  and  the  offender.  It  is 
simply  a  waste  of  time  and  resources 
of  the  Judiciary  to  look  instead  at  the 
question  of  what  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission did  or  failed  to  do  a  year  previ- 
ously or  5  years  previously  or  10  years 
previously,  or  however  long  it  may 
have  be  in.  The  fact  that  this  quest 
can  be  continued  on  appeal  only,  in 
my  mind,  compounds  its  wastefulness. 
Kuxsvtam  no.  3«49 

(Purpose:  To  place  the  responsibility  for  Is- 
suance of  sentencing  guidelines  In  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
managers  of  the  bill  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  say  at  this  time,  I  propose,  in 
conformance  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent order  that  has  been  entered,  that 
we  move  on  to  the  second  amendment. 
I  call  up  amendment  No.  2649. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  agreeable  to  us.   

the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs).  for  hlmseU  and  Mr.  Cranston,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2649. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  since 
this  amendment  has  been  printed  in 
the  Record,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  33.  line  15.  beginning  with  "and" 
strike  out  aU  through  "28  U.S.C.  994(a)."  on 
line  16  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "promul- 
gated by  the  Judicial  Conference  pursuant 
to  chapter  58  of  title  28.". 

On  page  35,  line  9,  beginning  wltn  "issued 
by  the"  strike  out  aU  through  "28  U.S.C. 
994(a)(1)"  on  line  10  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "issued  by  the  Judicial  Conference  pursu- 
ant to  chapter  58  of  title  28". 

On  page  35,  line  12,  after  the  semicolon 
Insert  "and". 

On  page  35.  strike  out  lines  13  through  16. 

On  page  35.  line  17,  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(5)". 

On  page  53.  strike  out  beginning  with  "In 
determining "  on  line  24.  through  line  3  on 
page  54. 

On  page  55,  strike  out  line  10  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "Judicial  Conference  pursuant 
to  chapter  58  of  title  28,". 
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th«  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  shall  pi  escribe  and  submit  to  tha 
Congress  aentenclnfl  guidelines  for  Federal 
judae*  to  UM  In  deCerminlnc  the  appropri- 
aU  Mnlaoce  to  liapow  following  conviction 
of  a  crime. 
"(2)  Such  aentefKlnfl  guklell'iea  tnall— 


nature  and  circumstances  of  the  offenses 
and  the  relevant  history  and  characteristics 
of  defendants  in  those  cases:  and 

"(B)  judicial  opinions  of  Federal  courts 
that  are  relevant  to  sentencins: 

"(2)  recommend  aentenclng  guidelines  to 
the    Judicial    Conference    of    the    United 
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are   not    judges   or    former   judges   of   the 
United  States  or  of  any  State. 

"(c)(1)  The  term  of  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  4  years,  except  that  of  the 
members  first  appointed.  3  shall  have  3-year 
terms,  as  specified  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  ap- 


ment  would  make  two  major  modifica- 
tions in  the  sentencing  reform  scheme 
that  is  contained  in  title  II  of  the  bill. 
It  would  authorize  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference, rather  than  a  new  sentencing 
commission,  to  draw  up  the  guidelines. 


the  nine  members  of  the  commission 
will  be  nonjudges. 

In  the  last  analysis.  Congress  would 
have  the  power  to  review  any  guide- 
line devised  by  the  commission,  to 
amend  it,  to  block  it,  to  change  it,  just 
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I  IT.  Ua*  IS.  after  th*  wmlcolon 

I  M.  llA*  1«.  atrtk*  out  ":  and"  and 
tn  UMTwf  •  period. 
I  tr.  aUlkt  owl  llMS  17  throush  IS^ 
t  T^  IfeM  1^  after  the  Mmleokm 


<y»,  ItaM 


and"  and 


B.  itrlkt  out 
of  apMiod. 

)  n.  Miike  out  Unea  •  through  8. 
»  T4.  hactnntnc  with  "and  any  per- 
■  Mm  •  Arlk*  out  all   thro««»i 

Ob  pa«a  H.  Htm  1  t>««1nntng  with  "lamed 
br"  att^m  aut  all  through  S8  DSC.  B94<a)" 
Oi  ItM  t  aad  Inarrt  In  IWu  thereof  'laaued 
by  tka  ^udkiai  Conference  pursuant  to 
rtiM«ir  M  of  title  aa". 

On  paaa  ■!,  Un*  8.  beginning  with  "lamied 
by"  •teik*  out  all  through  "OMiaXD"  on 
Unc  10  and  Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Issued  by 
the  JtMUdal  Conference  pursuant  to  chapter 
■«  of  Utle  M" 

On  pace  81.  line  3.  beginning  with  Issued 
by"  strike  out  all  through  "28  U.S.C.  094 
(a)"  on  line  3  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Issued  by  the  Judicial  Conference  pursuant 
to  chapter  88  of  title  28". 

On  page  83.  line  8.  beginning  with  "Issued 
by"  strike  out  aU  through  "994  (aMl)"  on 
line  10  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "issued  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  pursuant  to  chapter 
88  of  UUc  38." 

On  page  86.  line  20.  beginning  with  ".  and 
after"  strike  out  aU  through  "38  U.S.C. 
994."  on  line  22. 

On  page  01.  line  22.  strike  out  "established 
by"  through  "28."  on  line  34  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "the  Judicial  Conference  pursu- 
ant to  chapter  58  of  title  28.". 

On  page  02.  line  3.  beginning  with  "Issued 
by"  strike  out  all  through  "28  U.S.C.  994 
(aMl)"  on  line  4  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Issued  by  the  Judicial  Conference  pursuant 
to  chapter  58  of  title  28". 

On  page  03.  strike  out  lines  9  through  11. 

On  page  93.  line  13.  strike  out  "(D)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereoi  "(C)". 

On  page  92.  line  17.  strike  out  "(E)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(D)". 

On  page  92.  line  20.  strike  out  "(F)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(E)". 

On  page  94.  line  10.  beginning  with  "or 
policy  statements"  strike  out  all  through 
"994(a)"  on  line  12  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"issued  by  the  Judicial  Conference  pursuant 
to  chapter  58  of  title  28". 

On  page  97.  strike  out  lines  1  through  25 
on  page  120.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng: 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  chapter  after  chapter  57: 
"CHAPTER     58— SENTENCING     GUIDE- 

UNES    AND    GUIDELINES    COMMIS- 
SION 
•Sec. 

"991.  Sentencing  guidelines. 
"992.  Content  of  sentencing  guidelines. 
"993.  Guidelines  Commission. 
"994.  Membership  and  orgemlzation  of  the 

Guidelines  Commission. 
"995.  Hearings  by  the  Guidelines  Commis- 
sion. 
"996.  Cooperation  of  Federal  agencies. 

"I  Ml.  Sentencing  guideline* 

"(aXl)  For  the  puriioses  of— 

"(A)  promoting  fairness  and  certainty  In 
sentencing: 

"(B)  eliminating  unwarranted  disparity  in 
sentencing:  and 

"(C)  improving  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice; 


the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  shall  pisacrlbe  and  submit  to  the 
Congreas  sentencing  guidelines  for  Federal 
Judaea  to  use  in  determining  the  appropri- 
ate aantaoce  to  Impaw  following  conviction 
of  a  crime. 

(2)  Such  sentencing  guideUiea  snall- 

"(A)  take  effect  180  days  after  the  date  of 
such  subnlaslo*.  unleas  the  Congress  other- 
wise provides  by  law:  and 

(B)  In  the  caac  of  the  initial  guidelines, 
be  coRic>lete  and  atBultaDaously  so  subtnlt- 
ted  not  later  than  May  1  of  the  year  In 
which  they  are  to  take  effect. 

"(b)  Together  with  any  sentencing  guide- 
line submitted  under  subsection  (aMl)  of 
this  section,  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  Stetes  shaU  submit  a  statement  of 
the  expected  Impact  of  such  guideline  on 
Federal  prisons,  criminal  dockets  of  Federal 
courts,  and  Federal  expenditures.  In  prepar- 
ing a  statement  under  this  subsection,  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
shall  seek  Information  and  advice  from  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  Stetes  Courts,  the 
Board  of  Imprisonment,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  other  relevant 
Federal  agencies. 

'(c)  Any  amendment  te  an  existing  sen- 
tencing guideline  shall  be  prescribed  and 
submitted  and  shall  become  effective  in  the 
manner  set  forth  In  this  section  for  the  pre- 
scription of  such  guidelines. 

"(d)  The  sentencing  guidelines  prescribed 
under  this  section  shall  t>e  formulated  in 
such  a  maimer  as  to  minimize  the  likelihood 
that  the  Federal  prison  population  will 
exceed  the  capacity  of  the  Federal  prisons, 
as  determined  by  the  Commission  based  on 
Information  provided  under  section  993  of 
this  title. 

"t  992.  Content  of  tentencing  guidelines 

"(a)  The  sentencing  guidelines  prescribed 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  based  on— 

"(1)  categories  of  offenders  derived  from 
relevant  history  and  characteristics  of  de- 
fendants sentenced  in  Federal  court:  and 

"(2)  categories  of  offenses  derived  from 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  of- 
fenses for  which  such  defendants  are  con- 
victed. 

"(b)  Each  sentencing  guideline  shall  indi- 
cate the  appropriate  range  of  dispositions  of 
cases  within  each  category  of  offender  and 
each  category  of  offense. 

"(c)  The  sentencing  guidelines  shall— 

"(1)  provide  for  the  imposition  of  the  least 
severe  measure  or  measures  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  sentencing  set  forth 
In  section  3993  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code  and 

"(3)  Include  provisions  governing  the  ag- 
gregation of  fines  and  terms  of  Imprison- 
ment In  cases  In  which  a  defendant  is  sen- 
tenced at  one  time  for  more  than  one  of- 
fense. 

"(d)  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  Stetes  may.  for  appropriate  offenses, 
prescribe  guidelines  indicating  that  Impris- 
onment would  not  serve  the  purposes  of  sen- 
tencing without  providing  further  guidance 
as  to  the  sanction  to  be  Imposed. 
"S  993.  Guideline*  Commiuion 

"(a)  There  is  established  within  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  a  Sen- 
tencing Guidelines  Commission  (hereinafter 
In  this  chapter  referred  to  as  the  'Commis- 
sion') which  shall— 

"(I)  obtain  and  analyze  on  a  continuing 
basis- 

"(A)  data  on  the  sentences  Imposed  by 
Federal  courts  In  criminal  cases  and  the 


nature  and  circumstances  of  the  offenses 
and  the  relevant  history  and  characteristics 
of  defendante  in  those  cases;  and 

"(B)  Judicial  opinions  of  Federal  courte 
that  are  relevant  to  sentencing; 

"(3)  recommend  sentencing  guidelines  to 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States; 

"(3)  recommend  te  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  Stetes  standards  for 
Fedeal  Judges  to  use  in  determining  wheth- 
er to  accept  a  plea  agreement: 

"(4)  recommend  to  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  Stetes  standards  for  Fed- 
eral Judges  to  use  In  designating  youthful 
offenders  under  section  3540  (relating  to 
youthful  offenders)  of  title  18: 

"(5)  recommend  to  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence a  standard  to  be  used  for  evaluating 
Federal  prison  capacity  for  the  purposes  of 
section  991  of  this  title; 

"(6)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
this  chapter,  seec  the  opinions  and  partici- 
pation of  a  broadly  representetive  cross-sec- 
tion of  persons  Interested  In  and  concerned 
with  the  operation  of  the  Federal  criminal 
Justice  system.  Including  representetives  of 
the  defense  bar.  the  prosecution,  and  the 
academic  community; 

"(7)  at  least  annually,  make  available  to 
Federal  courts  and  other  Interested  persons 
any  sentencing  guidelines  prescribed  under 
this  chapter  and  relevant  information  con- 
cerning patterns  and  practices  In  the  sen- 
tencing of  persons  convicted  of  Federal  of- 
fenses: and 

"(8)  not  later  than  May  1  of  each  year, 
report  to  the  Congress  on  its  activities 
under  this  chapter  and  may  include  In  such 
report  recommendations  for  appropriate 
legislation. 

"(b)  The  Comnilsslon  shall— 

"(1)  conduct  all  meetings  in  sessions  open 
to  the  public  and  make  available  to  the 
public  any  date,  opinions,  guidelines,  and 
other  information  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(I).  (6).  (7).  and  (8)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  except  that  information  Identifying 
specific  individuals  shall  be  withheld  to  the 
extent  provided  In  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  meetings  may  be  held  in  closed  ses- 
sion for  that  purpose: 

"(2)  prescribe  internal  operating  proce- 
dures to  protect  individuals  identified  in  any 
Information  system  maintained  by.  or  under 
the  authority  of.  the  Commission,  including 
safeguards  to  ensure  that  infomiation  is  ac- 
curate, current,  and  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter;  and 

"(3)  print  and  disseminate,  with  adequate 
time  to  comment,  guidelines  and  standards 
proposed  to  be  recommended  to  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  Stetes  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  (2).  (3).  and  (4)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"B  994.  Mrmberehip  and  organization  of  the  Com- 
misaion 

"(a)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  9 
members  appointed  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  Stetes.  A  member  of  the 
Commission  may  t>e  removed  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  for  malfeasance  or  other  good 
cause. 

"(b)  The  membership  of  the  Commission 
shall  reflect— 

"(Da  variety  of  backgrounds:  and 

"(2)  participation  and  interest  in  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  Justice  system. 

Five  members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
Judges  of  the  United  States  in  regular  active 
service  and  4  members  shall  be  persons  who 


are    not    Judges   or   former   judges   of   the 
United  Stetes  or  of  any  State. 

"(cKl)  The  term  of  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  4  years,  except  that  of  the 
members  first  appointed.  3  shall  have  3-year 
terms,  as  specified  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  Stetes  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment. 

"(2)  No  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  more  than  8  years.  A  member  of  the 
Commission  who  is  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy shall  t>e  appointed  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  Involved. 

"(dMl)  A  member  of  the  Commission  who 
Is  a  full-time  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  receive  no  additional 
pay  by  reason  of  service  on  the  Commission. 

"(2)  A  member  of  the  Commission  who  is 
not  a  full-time  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  Stetes  shall  be— 

"(A)  paid  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  maxi- 
mum annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  (relating  to  the  General  Sched- 
ule) of  title  5  for  each  day  (Including  travel- 
time)  during  which  such  member  is  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission; 

"(B)  allowed  travel  and  transportation  ex- 
penses In  the  manner  provided  In  section 
5703  of  title  5;  and 

"(C)  deemed  a  "special  Government  em- 
ployee' within  the  meaning  of  section  202  of 
title  18.  United  Stetes  Code. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  designate  one 
of  ite  members  to  chair  the  Commission. 
"9  995.  Hearing*  by  CommiRsion 

"The  Commission  may  hold  hearings  and 
take  testimony  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  Its  functions  under  this  chapter. 
"9  996.  Cooperation  of  Federal  agencies 

"The  Commission  may  request  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  facilities,  and  Infor- 
mation from  any  Federal  agency,  Including 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
Stetes  Courts,  the  Board  of  Imprisonment, 
and  the  Federal  Judicial  Center.  Each  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  comply  with  such  requests 
to  the  greatest  practicable  extent,  unless 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law. 
"9  997.  Acceptance  of  uncompensated  (crvicc* 

"The  Commission  may  accept  voluntary 
and  uncompensated  services,  notwithstand- 
ing section  1342  of  title  31. ". 

(b)  The  table  of  contente  for  tlUe  88  of 
the    United    Stetes    Code    Is    amended    by 
adding  after  the  Item  relating  to  chapter  57 
of  the  following  new  Item: 
""58.     Sentencing     Guidelines     and 

Guidelines  Commission 991". 

On  page  125.  line  8.  strike  out  "28  U.S.C. 
994  "  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  58 
of  title  28". 

On  page  128.  line  1.  strike  out  "28  U.S.C. 
094(aMI)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "chap- 
ter 58  of  title  28  ". 

On  page  128,  lines  14  and  15.  strike  out 
"28  U.S.C.  994(a)(1)"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "chapter  58  of  title  28". 

On  page  131,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  out 
"policy  stetements  Issued  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"issued  pursuant  to  chapter  58  of  title  28". 

On  page  133.  line  5.  strike  out  "(1)". 

On  page  133.  strike  out  lines  7  through  16 
on  page  134  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "after  the  date  of  enactment 
except  that  the  repeal  of  chapter  403  of 
title  18,  United  Stetes  Code,  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment.". 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  like 
the  previous  amendment,  this  amend- 


ment would  make  two  major  modifica- 
tions In  the  sentencing  reform  scheme 
that  is  contained  in  title  II  of  the  bill. 
It  would  authorize  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference, rather  than  a  new  sentencing 
commission,  to  draw  up  the  guidelines. 
The  Judicial  Conference  is  a  body  in 
being.  We  know  what  it  looks  like;  we 
know  what  its  membership  is;  we  know 
Its  track  record.  We  can  make  some 
projections  as  to  what  its  course  of  op- 
eration would  likely  be.  The  proposed 
sentencing  commission  is,  of  course,  an 
entirely  unknown  quantity.  Besides 
imposing  the  responsibility  for  draw- 
ing up  the  sentencing  guidelines  on 
the  Judicial  Conference,  the  amend- 
ment would  also  focus  the  guidelines 
on  the  sentencing  decision.  It  would 
simplify  the  guidelines  primarily  by 
eliminating  most  of  the  detailed  in- 
structions to  the  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion as  contained  in  S.  1762. 

Guidelines  would  be  prepared  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  rather  than  by  a  new  per- 
manent agency,  a  new  bureaucracy,  a 
new  big  government  institution.  The 
guidelines  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  and  take  effect  in  180  days 
unless  Congress  otherwise  acted.  I 
would  point  out  that  this  procedure  is 
similar  to  that  followed  in  connection 
with  the  Federal  rules  of  civil  and 
criminal  procedure.  The  scope  of  the 
guidelines  would  be  narrowed  to  focus 
exclusively  on  sentencing  rather  than 
on  peripheral  matters  such  as  the 
grounds  for  sentence  modification  or 
standards  for  prison  furloughs  or 
transfers,  and  all  the  other  issues  that 
are  contemplated  in  Senate  bill  1762. 

This  amendment  has  some  features 
in  common  with  a  proposal  that  was 
made  by  the  Judicial  Conference  and 
which  has  heretofore  been  embodied 
in  a  legislative  proposal  known  as 
Senate  bill  1182. 

The  underlying  premise  of  thk 
amendment  is  very  simple,  and  that  Is 
that  Judges  are  going  to  administer 
the  guidelines.  After  all,  the  purpose 
of  the  guidelines,  regardless  of  who 
writes  them,  is  to  help  Judges  do  their 
Job. 

We  have  to  ask,  why  should  we  ex- 
clude Judges  from  the  process  or  give 
them  only  minimal  representation 
until  the  guidelines  are  totally  draft- 
ed? 

I  further  have  to  ask  the  question.  Is 
such  a  system  likely  to  work?  Does  It 
make  any  sense  to  present  the  bench 
with  a  fait  accompli  and  tell  the 
Judges,  "go  on  and  administer  the 
guidelines  that  have  been  drawn  up 
for  you"?  Would  It  not  be  more  sensi- 
ble to  enlist  the  skill,  experience, 
knowledge,  and  cooperation  of  the 
judges  in  the  first  place? 

This  amendment  would  simply  em- 
power a  committee  within  the  Judicial 
Conference  to  draft  guidelines.  It  pro- 
vides for  lay  representation.  Pour  of 


the  nine  members  of  the  commission 
will  be  nonjudges. 

In  the  last  analysis.  Congress  would 
have  the  power  to  review  any  guide- 
line devised  by  the  commission,  to 
amend  it,  to  block  it,  to  change  it.  Just 
as  we  now  do  with  the  pr(x;edural 
rules.  So  the  proposal  places  the 
power  where  the  responsibility  is, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  proper 
juxtaposition  of  power  and  responsi- 
bility. It  is  not  unfettered  power;  it  is 
subject  to  legislative  review.  But  the 
drafting  will  be  done  by  the  people 
who  will  have  to  apply  the  rules  and 
who  must  understand  better  thsoi 
anyone  else  what  the  rules  mean,  what 
they  intend,  and  how  they  came 
about. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill,  who  are 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment, 
argue  in  essence  that  Judges  cannot  be 
trusted.  You  cannot  trust  a  Judge, 
they  argue,  you  must  not  trust  a 
Judge.  Judges  cannot  write  guidelines. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  wrong  at- 
titude. The  degree  of  mistrust  of  the 
Pederal  bench  signified  by  this  bill  Is 
not  warranted. 

If  I  am  wrong,  that  Is,  if  the  Judges 
do  not  write  the  guidelines  that  we  in 
Congress  would  expect  that  they 
should,  or  if  we  do  not  like  what  they 
have  written,  then  the  Congress  has 
an  opportunity  either  to  change  It  or 
to  say  at  that  point,  "the  Judges  are 
hopeless  and  we  should  create  a  new 
bureaucracy  called  a  sentencing  com- 
mission." 

But  I  think  we  should  first  try  with 
the  extraordinary  Intellectual  re- 
sources that  are  available  in  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  before  we  conclude 
that  judges  are  not  up  to  the  job  and 
that  a  permanent  new  agency  is 
needed  to  supplant  one  of  the  Integral 
functions  of  the  bench. 

In  this  debate,  we  generally  refer  to 
guidelines  developed  by  tb*  senlaiMina 
commission  as  sentencing  fuIdiBDM, 
but  In  fact  they  cover  far  more  thikn 
simply  the  Initial  sentencing  decision. 
The  sentencing  commission  will  have 
far  more  power  and  far  greater  respon- 
sibilities than  the  name  would  Imply.  I 
think  Senators  should  be  fully  aware 
of  that. 

The  sections  of  Senate  bill  1762 
which  set  forth  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  sentencing  commission  occupy 
18  pages  of  the  bill.  These  sections  es- 
tablish the  commission's  responsibility 
for  Issuing  guidelines  and  also  for 
something  else  called  policy  state- 
ments. 

Now,  It  is  extraordinary  to  me  that 
some  of  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
who  have  argued  for  years  against  big 
government  want  to  create  a  bureauc- 
racy which  Is  going  to  issue  policy 
statements.  These  policy  statements 
will  address,  to  give  Just  a  few  exam- 
ples, what  conditions  of  probation 
should  be  imposed:  what  conditions  of 
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postrelease  supervision,  which  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  parole,  should  be  imposed: 
when  conditions  of  probation  should 
be  modified  or  unpaid  fines  remitted: 
what  would  constitute  extraordinary 
and  compelling  reasons  for  modifying 


And  then  there  is  a  provision  for  the 
action  by  the  Commission  on  the  peti- 
tion. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have 
acted  as  counsel  in  a  case,  or  tried  a 
case  in  a  court  of  law.  But  it  seems  to 
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Conference,  would  have  a  limited  man- 
date to  establish  categories  of  offend- 
ers and  offenses  and  to  indicate  an  ap- 
propriate range  of  disposition  of  cases 
within  each  category.  This  guidance 
could  be  as  simple  as  a  statement  that 
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casions  as  well,  when  the  Judiciary 
Committee  considered  the  issue  of  sen- 
tencing reform.  He  brings  this  amend- 
ment to  the  consideration  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  now,  during  consid- 
eration of  sentencing  reform  and  the 
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and  to  make  recommendations  and  to 
try  and  remedy  this  situation. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  to  have  a  part-time 
Commission  made  up  of  judges  who 
are  occupied  in  other  endeavors  is  not 
eroine  to  answer  the  oroblem. 


Senator  from  Maryland,  which  I  know 
has  been  given  great  thought  and 
great  attention  and  which  I  believe  re- 
flects the  deep  concerns  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  on  how  we 
should  alter  and  change  our  sentenc- 
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postrelease  supervision,  which  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  parole,  should  be  imposed; 
when  conditions  of  probation  should 
be  modified  or  unpaid  fines  remitted: 
what  would  constitute  extraordinary 
and  compelling  reasons  for  modifying 
a  sentence  of  a  prisoner;  under  what 
circumstances  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
would  furlough  a  prisoner  temporarily 
because  of  death  or  serious  illness  in 
the  family;  and  when  and  under  what 
conditions  a  prisoner  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  prerelease  facility  near  the 
end  of  his  sentence. 

Do  the  courts  or  does  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  really  need  to  have  a  perma- 
nent agency  issue  policy  statements  to 
which  they  have  to  adhere  in  these 
areas?  Talk  about  bureaucracy! 

Is  there  really  a  serious  problem 
with  prerelease  custody  disparity  or 
furlough  indeterminacy  that  would 
warrant  such  incursions  on  judicial 
discretion  or  on  the  discretion  of 
prison  administrators?  I  find  very 
little  in  the  record  that  would  support 
such  a  proposition. 

The  bill  also  imposes  on  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  the  duty  to  follow 
a  long  series  of  congressional  man- 
dates. With  all  due  respect  to  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  other  body,  these 
mandates  are  somewhat  confusion  and 
in  some  cases  contradictory. 

Again,  just  for  example,  the  Com- 
mission is  to  consider  whether  the 
guidelines  should  take  into  account 
matters  such  as  education  and  voca- 
tional skills  of  the  defendant,  and  pre- 
vious record  of  employment.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Commission  is  enjoined 
to  assure  that  its  guidelines  and  policy 
statements  are  entirely  neutral  as  to 
socioeconomic  status  of  offenders. 

Well,  now,  how  could  you  be  neutral 
as  to  socioeconomic  status  and  at  the 
same  time  take  into  account  education 
and  vocational  skills  and  previous 
record  of  employment?  I  think  we  can 
confidently  expect  that  the  Conunis- 
sion  will  spend  at  least  the  first  few 
months  of  its  existence  trying  to 
figure  out  what  it  is  the  Congress  ex- 
pects it  to  do. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  one  addi- 
tional provision  of  Senate  bill  1762 
which  would  impose  on  the  Sentenc- 
ing Commission  a  task  which  would 
probably  prove  extremely  time  con- 
suming and  certainly  would  be  expen- 
sive. On  page  112  of  the  bill,  beginning 
at  line  9,  we  find  the  following: 

"(r)  The  Commission  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration to  any  petition  filed  by  a  defend- 
ant requesting  modification  of  the  guide- 
lines utilized  in  the  sentencing  of  such  de- 
fendant, on  the  basis  of  changed  circum- 
stances unrelated  to  the  defendant,  includ- 
ing changes  in— 

"(1)  the  community  view  of  the  gravity  of 
the  offense: 

■•<2)  the  public  concern  generated  by  the 
offense:  and 

"(3)  the  deterrent  effect  particular  sen- 
tences may  have  on  the  commission  of  the 
offense  by  others. 


And  then  there  is  a  provision  for  the 
action  by  the  Commission  on  the  peti- 
tion. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have 
acted  as  counsel  in  a  case,  or  tried  a 
case  in  a  court  of  law.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  this  provision  is  enacted,  it 
will  t>e  impossible  for  a  competent  de- 
fense attorney  to  resist  filing  a  peti- 
tion with  the  Sentencing  Commission 
on  behalf  of  his  clients,  citing,  prob- 
ably at  very  great  length,  the  reasons 
why  there  are  changed  circumstances 
unrelated  to  the  defendant  which  call 
for  the  modification  of  the  guidelines. 

In  other  words,  this  bill  creates  a 
Sentencing  Commission  which  could 
end  up  as  a  kind  of  administrative 
court  of  appeal  of  last  resort  which 
will  be  open  to  every  convicted  defend- 
ant, even  those  to  whom  the  courts  of 
appeal  are  closed,  because  they  plead- 
ed guilty  and  had  been  sentenced 
within  the  guidelines. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  predict 
what  will  happen  in  the  future,  but  I 
think  we  can  at  least  ask  whether  this 
is  going  to  open  a  floodgate  to  a 
deluge  of  petitions.  I  say  that  we 
cannot  know,  but  if  you  make  a  predic- 
tion from  the  statistics,  the  possibili- 
ties are  serious. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30.  1982,  the 
courts  of  appeals  had  27,946  cases 
docketed.  In  the  same  year.  32,252  de- 
fendants were  convicted  and  sentenced 
in  the  U.S.  district  courts.  So  the  ap- 
pellate docket  of  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission thus  threatens  to  dwarf  the 
docket  of  all  the  courts  of  appeals  put 
together  in  all  cases  combined,  civil 
and  criminal. 

In  the  interest  of  containing  the  size 
of  the  deficit,  we  might  ask  how  much 
this  additional  litigation  is  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayer.  Of  course,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  proceedings  on  such  peti- 
tions could  be  summary,  but  the  stat- 
ute mandates  a  written  decision  on 
each  and  every  one  of  them.  The  com- 
mission cannot  just  sit  there  and  say, 
"Petition  dismissed."  The  Commission 
has  to  sit  down  and  write  a  decision. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  filing  of  peti- 
tions for  modification  of  the  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  could  become  a  cottage 
industry  among  the  criminal  defense 
bar,  and  the  processing  of  these  peti- 
tions could  become  expensive  and  a 
time-consuming  headache  for  the 
Commission  itself. 

I  find  it  somewhat  ironic,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  some  of  the  very  Senators 
who  wish  to  restrict  the  avenue  of 
appeal  through  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  are  now  so  eager  to  open  up  a 
new  avenue  of  appeal  via  the  Sentenc- 
ing Commission. 

Compared  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  invite  the  establishment  of 
an  entrenched  bureaucracy  within  the 
Federal  criminal  justice  system,  the 
structure  proposed  by  my  amendment 
is  a  model  of  simplicity.  The  Sentenc- 
ing Commission,  within  the  Judicial 


Conference,  would  have  a  limited  man- 
date to  establish  categories  of  offend- 
ers and  offenses  and  to  indicate  an  ap- 
propriate range  of  disposition  of  cases 
within  each  category.  This  guidance 
could  be  as  simple  as  a  statement  that 
imprisonment  generally  would  not  be 
appropriate,  leaving  matters  of  fines, 
probation,  and  other  details  up  to  the 
sound  discretion  of  the  court. 

In  place  of  page  after  page  of  con- 
fusing instructions  which  are  found  in 
S.  1762,  this  amendment  articulates  a 
few  basic  principles  which  should 
inform  the  Sentencing  Commission's 
deliberations.  One  is  the  principle  of 
least  severe  appropriate  sanction, 
which  was  contained  in  the  previous 
amendment,  and  which  is  intended  to 
protect  against  overreliance  on  incar- 
ceration. Another  is  the  direction  to 
the  Commission  to  minimize  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  prison  population  will 
balloon  over  the  capacity  of  the  pris- 
ons. 

Beyond  that,  the  amendment  leaves 
details  of  the  guidelines  to  the  Com- 
mission, subject  to  review  by  Congress 
before  they  become  effective. 

In  addition,  it  leaves  the  minutia  of 
judicial  and  prison  administration  out 
of  the  guidelines  process  altogether, 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  new  bureauc- 
racy, and  leaves  the  decisions  in  the 
hands  of  the  judges  and  prison  admin- 
istrators who  have  traditionally  held 
that  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
the  floor  at  this  time,  if  the  managers 
of  the  bill  wish  to  make  a  response. 
Otherwise,  I  will  proceed  to  the  next 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
sentencing  reform  proposal  in  this  bill 
has  a  long  history  of  strong  bipartisan 
support  in  the  Senate.  I  first  intro- 
duced sentencing  reform  in  1975.  In 
1978,  this  legislation  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously  as  part  of  the  compre- 
hensive Criminal  Code  reform.  In  the 
96th  Congress,  it  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. And  in  the  last  Congress,  sen- 
tencing reform  passed  the  Senate  95-1 
as  part  of  S.  2572. 

I  commend  Senators  Thurmond, 
BiDEN,  and  Laxalt  for  their  valuable 
work  on  the  important  issue  of  sen- 
tencing reform,  and  for  guiding  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

I  appreciate  the  concerns  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  Senator  Mathias. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  strong  views  about  this  par- 
ticular issue. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  others,  he  has 
followed  correctly  the  procedures  of 
the  Senate.  He  has  raised  these  issues 
during  the  deliberation  on  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, not  only  this  year  but  on  other  oc- 


casions as  well,  when  the  Judiciary 
Conmiittee  considered  the  issue  of  sen- 
tencing reform.  He  brings  this  amend- 
ment to  the  consideration  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  now,  during  consid- 
eration of  sentencing  reform  and  the 
other  measures  in  the  omnibus  crime 
control  package. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  strong  excep- 
tion to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  to  his  arguments 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

The  basic  structure  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  Irom 
Maryland  is  that  sentencing  ought  to 
be  left  to  the  judges,  that  the  prob- 
lems of  crime  in  our  society  are  not  a 
matter  for  others  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment field.  The  fact  is  that  we  have 
debated  the  matter  of  the  role  of 
judges  in  the  sentencing  process,  and 
specifically  include  judges  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion. 

This  legislation  establishes  a  seven- 
person  commission,  two  of  whom  will 
be  judges.  They  will  have  a  voice. 
Their  experience,  their  knowledge, 
their  understanding,  and  their  aware- 
ness of  the  issues  involved  in  criminal 
sentencing  will  be  brought  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Commission. 

However,  Mr.  President,  to  underline 
a  point  that  has  been  made  time  in 
and  time  out,  the  sentencing  proce- 
dures in  this  country  are  a  national 
disgrace.  Those  who  support  this  par- 
ticular measure,  the  sentencing  reform 
measure,  believe  that  one  of  the  im- 
portant aspects  of  our  responsibility  is 
for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to 
set  some  guidelines,  to  set  some  prior- 
ities, to  establish  a  framework  within 
which  we  can  reform  the  sentencing 
process  in  this  Nation. 

There  are  many  citizens  in  this 
Nation  who  have  seen  situations  in 
which  individuals  have  received  widely 
disparate  sentences  for  identical 
crimes.  In  our  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, we  have  heard  from  people  who 
have  been  involved  in  the  sentencing 
process  and  sentencing  procedures, 
who  have  been  the  perpetrators  of 
crimes,  who  have  served  time  in  Feder- 
al penitentiaries,  who  talk  about  the 
system  of  roulette  which  exists  within 
the  criminal  underworld,  where  the 
criminals  themselves  and  the  defense 
attorneys  understand  all  too  well  that 
if  they  go  before  X  judge  they  get  a 
heavy  sentence  and  if  they  go  before 
Y  judge  they  get  a  lenient  one. 

The  American  i>eople  understand 
that.  The  victims  of  the  crimes  under- 
stand that.  The  prosecuters  under- 
stand that. 

The  system  of  sentencing  in  this 
country  is  a  system  of  roulette.  It  is  a 
dangerous  one.  It  is  about  time  that 
we  did  something  about  it. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Judicial 
Conference,  the  judges  themselves 
have  not  been  willing  to  face  this  issue 


and  to  make  recommendations  and  to 
try  and  remedy  this  situation. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  to  have  a  part-time 
Commission  made  up  of  judges  who 
are  occupied  in  other  endeavors  is  not 
going  to  answer  the  problem. 

We  need  a  full-time  Commission 
made  up  of  judges,  prosecutors,  vic- 
tims of  the  crimes,  senior  citizens  who 
are  too  often  the  victims  of  the  crimes, 
and  others  experienced  in  law  enforce- 
ment to  develop  sentencing  guidelines. 
The  Sentencing  Commission  needs  an 
independent  staff  to  assist  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  wide  range  of  differ- 
ent issues  that  are  involved  in  sentenc- 
ing and  sentencing  guidelines,  such  as 
the  availability  of  penal  institutions, 
the  situation  of  crowding  in  penal  in- 
stitutions, and  the  interest  of  the 
public  in  certain  crimes.  Certainly  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  have 
the  Senate  and  Congress  establish  the 
framework  and  articulate  the  policy 
considerations  for  Federal  criminal 
sentencing.  Under  this  legislation. 
Congress  will  not  just  let  the  Sentenc- 
ing Conunission  go  unattended  or  un- 
observed but  will  review  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations,  and  examine 
the  sentencing  guidelines  before  they 
go  into  effect.  The  proposal  contained 
in  this  bill  is  the  most  responsible  way 
of  addressing  criminal  sentencing,  an 
extremely  important  element  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  which  is  in 
complete  and  utter  disarray. 

Mr.  President,  the  kind  of  a  conunis- 
sion that  we  have  recommended  here 
has  been  adopted  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota. The  Minnesota  sentencing 
commission  is  virtually  identical  to  the 
Commission  contained  in  this  bill.  The 
Minnesota  conunission  has  studied 
criminal  sentencing  issues  such  as  the 
Federal  sentencing  commission  would 
study  under  this  bill.  The  Minnesota 
Sentencing  Commission  promulgated 
guidelines  and  the  Minnesota  Legisla- 
ture approved  those  guidelines.  And, 
Mr.  President,  sentencing  reform  in 
Minnesota  has  been  an  extraordinary 
success. 

I  daresay  if  we  were  to  review  the 
sentencing  procedures  of  the  50 
States,  the  State  of  Minnesota  would 
stand  out  as  exemplary  in  its  success. 
The  Minnesota  experience  illustrates 
the  strength  of  the  recommendations 
that  we  have  made  in  this  bill  for  an 
independent  commission,  an  independ- 
ent staff,  which  will  have  high  visibili- 
ty and  to  which  the  public  will  have 
access,  to  give  consideration  to  the 
wide  range  of  different  interests  in  the 
criminal  sentencing  area.  The  Com- 
mission will  make  its  recommenda- 
tions. Congress  will  accept  or  reject 
those  recommendations,  and  after  the 

initial  guidelines  have  been  approved, 

the  Commission  itself  becomes  part 

time. 
So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope,  with  all 

respect,  that  the  amendment  of  the 


Senator  from  Maryland,  which  I  know 
has    been    given    great    thought    and 
great  attention  and  which  I  believe  re- 
flects the  deep  concerns  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  on  how  we 
should  alter  and  change  our  sentenc- 
ing process  in  this  Nation,  would  be  re- 
jected.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will 
meet  the  requirements  that  the  public 
is  demanding  of  us,  for  the  reform  in 
sentencing  in  this  Nation,  and  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 
Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President, 
the  pending   amendment  would   pro- 
vide for  issuance  of  sentencing  guide- 
lines by  the  Judicial  Conference.  Such 
guidelines  would  be  developed  by   a 
part-time    nine    member    Sentencing 
Conunission  appointed  by  the  Judicial 
Conference   to   be   made   up   of    five 
judges  and  four  non judges.  Minimal 
congressional  guidance  is  provided  to 
the  Commission.  The  purposes  of  the 
guidelines  are  to  promote  fairness  and 
certainty  in  sentencing;  to  eliminate 
unwarranted  disparity  in  sentencing; 
and  to  improve  the  administration  of 
justice.  The  amendment  would  require 
that  the  guidelines  provide  for  the  im- 
position of  the  least  severe  sentence 
necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
sentencing  set  forth  in  the  bill  and  au- 
thorize the  judicial  conference  to  des- 
ignate appropriate  offenses  for  which 
imprisonment  would  not  be  appropri- 
ate. Such  sentencing  guidelines  are  re- 
quired to  minimize  the  likelihood  that 
the    Federal    prison    population    will 
exceed   the   capacity   of   the   Federal 
prisons. 

Mr.  President,  this  brief  summary  of 
the  amendment  is  sufficient  to  draw 
some  comparisons  with  the  bill.  By 
contrast  the  bill  provides  for  a  seven- 
person  independent  Sentencing  Com- 
mission to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  after  consultation  with 
representatives  of  groups  interested  in 
the  criminal  justice  process.  Two  of 
the  seven  members  may  be  judges.  All 
positions  on  the  Commission  would  be 
fulltime  positions  for  6  years  following 
the  effective  date  of  the  first  compre- 
hensive set  of  guidelines;  thereafter 
only  the  position  of  chairman  would 
be  fulltime.  Statutory  guidance  to  the 
Conunission  is  considerably  more  de- 
tailed in  setting  forth  the  factors  to  be 
considered  and  discourages  broad  judi- 
cial discretion  by  requiring  each  guide- 
line to  be  relatively  narrowly  drawn. 
The  bill,  in  addition,  does  not  mandate 
a  lock-step  consideration  of  types  of 
sentences  from  the  least  severe  to  the 
most  severe;  instead,  the  bill  seeks  to 
have  the  Conunission  focus  on  the 
proper  sanction  for  each  category  of 
defendant  for  the  offense  charged.  It, 
therefore,  directs  the  Commission  to 
assure  imprisonment  in  certain  types 
of  cases,  such  as  repeat  violent  offend- 
ers, while  discouraging  incarceration 
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for  others,  such  as  first  time  nonvio- 
lent offenders. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  bill  as 
drafted  will  provide  the  best  institu- 
tional framework  for  the  implementa- 
tion  of   a   new   sentencing   guideline 


Sentencing  Commission  itself,  title  II 
authorizes  the  creation  of  the  position 
of  Staff  Director  and  such  officers  and 
employees  as  are  needed  to  do  the  job. 
Congress,  of  course,  has  control  over 
the  Commission's  budget.  Title  II  care- 


ent  pursuant  to  title  II  or  a  part  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  as  suggested  by 
the  Senator— will  have  to  hire  suffi- 
cient personnel  to  do  the  job,  and  that 
means  that  Judicial  Conference  staff 
will  be  expanded,  too. 
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It  is  totally  proper  that  decisions 
such  as  these  shall  be  made  by  Con- 
gress or  be  closely  controlled  by  Con- 
gress. These  are  policy  decisions  in  the 
area  of  criminal  law,  and  Congress,  not 
the  courts,  is  the  policymaking  branch 


gress  on  the  extent  of  disparity  in  the  sen- 
tencing of  such  offenders.". 

(cMl)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4205  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  A  person  sentenced  to  imprtaonment 
shall  be  presumed  eligible  for  releaae  on 


"(5)  Subaection  (d)  of  section  4SM  (m  re- 
designated by  this  subsection)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subaection  (a)"  and  Inaart- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "subaaction  (b)". 

-(«)  Section  4aM  is  anendad  by  mMImm  at 
the  end  thereof  the  (oUowtnc: 

"(e)  If  the  release  date  determined  under 
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for  others,  such  as  first  time  nonvio- 
lent offenders. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  bill  as 
drafted  will  provide  the  best  institu- 
tional frameworli  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  new  sentencing  guideline 
system.  It  gives  considerable  congres- 
sional guidance  without  being  too  con- 
fining. It  provides  a  measure  of  pres- 
tige and  authority  likely  to  attract  the 
best  people  to  serve.  Finally,  it  is  an 
independent  body  not  likely  to  have  a 
vested  interest  in  perpetuating  in  the 
form  of  overly  flexible  guidelines  the 
largely  uncontrolled  discretion  of  the 
Judiciary  today.  For  these  reasons,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
opposes  this  amendment.  The  Justice 
Department  is  opposed  to  it.  The  Judi- 
ciary Committee  is  opposed  to  it  and 
voted  13  to  3  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
see  fit  to  defeat  this  amendment. 
•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  rightfully  concerned  al)out 
the  role  to  be  played  by  Federal  judges 
in  the  formulation  of  the  sentencing 
guidelines  and  about  the  extent  of  the 
discretion  to  be  given  to  the  Sentenc- 
ing Commission.  However,  his  propos- 
al to  make  the  Commission  little  more 
than  a  committee  of  Federal  judges 
and  to  eliminate  the  directives  to  the 
Commission  that  are  included  in  title 
II  falls  to  confront  the  heart  of  the 
present  problems  of  disparity  and  un- 
certainty in  Federal  sentencing  prac- 
tices. In  order  to  respond  fully  to  the 
Senator's  proposal,  it  will  be  helpful  to 
review  briefly  the  structure  of  the 
Sentencing  Commission  envisioned  by 
title  II. 

Title  II  establishes  a  U.S.  Sentencing 
Commission  composed  of  seven  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  President  is  directed  to  consult 
rrpnsaentaUvcs  at  each  of  tiie  major 
parties— Judges,  attorneys,  victims,  law 
erxforcement  officers,  and  others— who 
are  Interested  in  the  criminal  Justice 
system.  Two  of  the  members  must  be 
Federal  Judges.  The  Commission  will 
be  an  independent  commission  in  the 
Judicial  branch. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  facing  the  Commission  at  the 
outset,  the  members  will  all  hold  full- 
time  positions.  This  will  permit  them 
to  devote  all  of  their  energies  to  for- 
mulating the  initial  set  of  guidelines 
and  to  making  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments and  alternatives  accompanying 
the  institution  of  the  new  sentencing 
system.  Six  years  after  the  guidelines 
initially  go  into  effect,  the  Conunis- 
sion  members,  other  than  the  chair- 
man, revert  to  part-time  status.  The 
chairman's  position  remains  full  time. 

The  Senator  has  indicated  his  con- 
cern that  title  II  creates  another  un- 
necessary layer  of  bureaucracy.  I  re- 
spectfully disagree.  In  addition  \,o  the 


Sentencing  Commission  itself,  title  II 
authorizes  the  creation  of  the  position 
of  Staff  Director  and  such  officers  and 
employees  as  are  needed  to  do  the  Job. 
Congress,  of  course,  has  control  over 
the  Commission's  budget.  Title  II  care- 
fully defines  and  delimits  the  function 
of  the  Commission.  And.  on  a  separate 
but  closely  related  point,  title  II  elimi- 
nates the  existing  multimillion  dollar 
bureaucracy  that  is  presently  the  U.S. 
Parole  Commission.  The  size  of  the 
Sentencing  Commission  will  be  minus- 
cule in  contrast  to  the  existing  Parole 
Commission. 

The  Senator  proposes  placing  the 
Sentencing  Commission  within  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  in  order  to  avoid  cre- 
ation of  a  costly  bureaucracy.  Upon 
closer  inspection,  however,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  where  significant  savings 
would  occur.  Under  title  II  and  the 
Senator's  proposal,  the  Commission 
members  who  are  Federal  Judges  will 
receive  no  extra  compensation  for 
their  work  on  the  Commission.  The 
Senator's  proposal  requires  the  ap- 
pointment of  four  nonjudges:  title  II 
calls  for  five.  The  Senator's  proposal 
establishes  a  part-time  Commission: 
title  II  sets  up  a  full-time  body  that 
later  reverts  to  part  time. 

On  this  point  in  particular  I  believe 
the  Senator's  proposal  is  clearly  unre- 
alistic. The  formulation  of  the  initial 
set  of  guidelines  will  t>e  a  formidable 
project  requiring  full-time  participa- 
tion of  the  Commission  members.  The 
monitoring  of  the  system  through  the 
years  immediately  following  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  guidelines  and  the 
adjusting  of  the  guidelines  that  expe- 
rience will  prove  to  be  necessary  will 
both  require  several  years  of  full-time 
performance. 

Title  II  also  directs  the  Commission 
to  submit  to  Congress  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations concerning  maximum 
utilization  of  prison  resources,  and  it 
authorises  the  Commission  to  expand 
the  present  data  gathering  facilities  of 
the  Federal  Government  regarding 
sentenclng-related  Information. 

Once  the  Commission  promulgates 
the  guidelines  and  settles  into  per- 
forming its  various  functions,  a  part- 
time  basis  is  advisable.  This  is  what 
title  II  does.  However,  until  that  rou- 
tine Is  established  several  years  after 
the  creation  of  the  Commission,  it  is 
prudent  to  authorize  a  full-time  Sen- 
tencing Commission. 

The  Senator  also  argues  that  title  II 
unnecessarily  duplicates  on  the  staff 
level  the  personnel  and  functions  pres- 
ently being  performed  within  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts. 
Actually,  title  II  requires  the  new 
Commission  to  utilize  as  fully  as  possi- 
ble the  existing  resources  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts, 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  and  other 
Federal  agencies.  To  the  extent  that 
further  information  is  needed,  the 
Conunission— whether  it  is  Independ- 


ent pursuant  to  title  II  or  a  part  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  as  suggested  by 
the  Senator— will  have  to  hire  suffi- 
cient personnel  to  do  the  Job.  and  that 
means  that  Judicial  Conference  staff 
will  be  expanded,  too. 

When  the  points  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor are  looked  at  in  detail,  as  we  have 
just  done.  It  Is  difficult  to  characterize 
the  structure  established  by  title  II  as 
a  costly  new  layer  of  bureaucracy.  The 
proposed  amendment  may  bring  some 
small  financial  savings,  but  these  will 
be  offset  by  serious  disadvantages. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  place 
the  primary  responsibility  for  the  sen- 
tencing guidelines  on  the  judges  them- 
selves. The  present  problem  with  dis- 
parity In  sentencing,  however,  stems 
precisely  from  the  failure  of  Federal 
Judges— Individually  and  collectively— 
to  sentence  similarly  situated  defend- 
ants In  a  consistent,  reasonable 
manner.  There  is  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  judges  will  now  begin  to  do 
what  they  have  failed  to  do  In  the 
past.  The  Senator,  In  committee,  re- 
marked that  the  bill  Is,  In  effect,  an  In- 
dictment of  the  Judiciary.  That  may 
be  an  overstatement.  Title  II  Is.  how- 
ever, a  clear  statement  that  serious 
problems  presently  exist  in  sentencing 
and  that  Congress  has  decided  not  to 
look  exclusively  to  the  Judiciary  for 
the  solution. 

A  second  problem  with  placing  the 
responsibility  for  guidelines  on  the 
Judges  is  that  it  represents  an  abdica- 
tion of  the  legislative  duties  of  Con- 
gress. The  creation  of  the  penalty 
structures  for  criminal  laws  is  properly 
a  legislative  policy  determination.  Ju- 
dicial discretion  is  appropriate  and 
necessary  in  order  to  apply  the  pre- 
scribed penalties  to  the  individuals 
convicted  of  crimes.  Thus,  both  the 
courts  and  Congress  have  appropriate 
functions  to  perform  with  regard  to 
criminal  sentencing. 

Title  II  provides  for  full  congression- 
al and  Presidential  participation  In  the 
process  of  selecting  the  members  of 
the  Sentencing  Commission.  By  estab- 
lishing the  Commission  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  and  placing  it  within 
the  judiciary,  title  II  enables  Judges  to 
participate  In,  without  controlling,  the 
process  of  establishing  and  adjusting 
the  sentencing  guidelines  and  to  lend 
their  expertise  and  experience  to  that 
process. 

Finally,  section  994  of  title  II  issues 
several  directives  to  the  Commission 
regarding  the  substance  of  the  guide- 
lines. The  Commission  is  instructed  to 
get  tough  with  violent  criminals, 
repeat  offenders,  and  drug  traffickers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Commission 
shall  make  maximum  use  of  alterna- 
tives to  imprisonment  In  cases  of  first 
nonviolent  offenders  and  In  cases 
where  rehabilitation  is  the  appropri- 
ate purpose  to  be  served  by  the  sen- 
tence. 


It  is  totally  proper  that  decisions 
such  as  these  shall  t>e  made  by  Con- 
gress or  be  closely  controlled  by  Con- 
gress. These  are  policy  decisions  In  the 
area  of  criminal  law,  and  Congress,  not 
the  courts,  is  the  policymaking  branch 
of  the  Oovemment  that  must  make 
these  decisions.* 

AMSifDMEirr  HO.  aeso 

(Purpose:  To  modify  the  parole  provisions 
of  the  Sentencing  Reform  Act  of  1983) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered. I  call  up  amendment  No.  2650 
and  ask  for  its  Inunediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Crahston,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2650. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  is  stating  the  amendment.  The 
Senator  will  withhold  his  parliamenta- 
ry inquiry  until  the  clerk  states  the 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  read- 
ing the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  amendment 
has  been  published  for  some  months 
in  the  Record,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  c'.ispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  56.  between  lines  8  and  9,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(e)  Designatiow  or  Parole  Eligibility 
Date.— When  imposing  a  term  or  terms  of 
imprisonment  in  excess  of  one  year,  the 
court  shall  designate  in  the  sentence  the 
time  at  which  the  offender  shall  be  eligible 
for  release  on  parole.  An  offender  sentenced 
for  a  term  or  terms  aggregating  one  year  or 
less  shall  not  be  eligible  for  parole.". 

On  page  101.  line  21,  strike  "and". 

On  page  101.  between  lines  21  and  22. 
Insert  the  following: 

"(D)  determination  as  to  the  appropriate 
date  for  designation  as  a  parole  eligibility 
date  in  cases  in  which  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment exceeding  one  year  is  contemplated: 
and". 

On  page  101,  line  22,  strike  out  "(D)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(E)". 

On  page  120.  after  line  25,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section,  and  redesignate  the  subse- 
quent sections  of  title  II  accordingly: 

PAROLE  AKENDMENTS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Section  4201(5)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  deemed  as  if  released  on  parole 
under  section  4164  or  4205(f)". 

(b)  Section  4203  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (d)  as  subsection  (e)  suid  by  adding  at 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  sentences  imposed  on 
offenders  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  shall 
report  at  least  annually  to  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Con- 


gress on  the  extent  of  disparity  in  the  sen- 
tencing of  such  offenders.". 

(cKl)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4205  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  A  person  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
shall  be  presumed  eligible  for  release  on 
parole,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Chapter,  on  the  date  designated  by  the  sen- 
tencing court  pursuant  to  section  3582(e)  of 
this  title.". 

(2)  Section  4205  Is  amended  by  strlklnc 
out  subsections  (b),  (f),  and  (h). 

(3)  Subsections  (c).  (d),  (e).  and  (g),  of 
such  section  are  redesignated  as  subsections 
(b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  respectively. 

(4)  l^e  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  (as  redesignated  by  this  subsec- 
tion) is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsection 
(d)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (c)". 

(5)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of 
such  section  (as  designated  by  this  subsec- 
tion) is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "subsection  (a)". 

(6)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  of 
such  section  (as  redesignated  by  this  subsec- 
tion) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "At  any 
time  upon  motion  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  court  in  which  a  prisoner  was  sen- 
tenced may  order  the  prisoner  released  on 
parole  without  regard  to  the  parole  eligibil- 
ity date  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a).". 

(7)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  At  any  time  upon  motion  of  the  Com- 
mission and  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  court  in  which  a  prisoner 
was  sentenced  may  order  a  prisoner  released 
on  parole  without  regard  to  the  parole  eligi- 
bility date  designated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a),  if  the  court  finds  that  such  action 
is  needed  to— 

"(1)  correct  unwarranted  sentencing  dis- 
parities; 

"(2)  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  correc- 
tional emergency  due  to  overcrowded  condi- 
tions in  facilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons; 
or 

"(3)  correct  any  extraordinary  or  compel- 
ling injustice. 

An  order  may  be  issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion only  after  notice  to  the  United  States 
Attorney  of  the  application  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  such  an  order,  and  after  an  oppor- 
timlty  for  a  hearing.". 

"(d)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4206  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  If  an  eligible  prisoner  has  substantial- 
ly observed  the  rules  of  the  institution  or  in- 
stitutions to  which  he  has  been  confined, 
such  prisoner  shall  be  released  on  the  date 
on  which  the  prisoner  becomes  eligible  for 
parole.". 

"(2)  Section  4206  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (d). 

"(3)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  4206 
are  redesignated  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d). 

"(4)  Section  4206  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  subsection  (a)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

■(b)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  a  pris- 
oner is  not  entitled  to  be  released  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  if  a  pris- 
oner has  been  released  on  parole  and  had 
the  parole  revoked,  such  prisoner  shall  be 
released  at  a  time  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  guidelines  promulgated 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  section  4203 
(a)(1).". 


"(5)  Subaection  (d)  of  section  4aM  (■■  re- 
designated by  this  subsection)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b)". 

"(«)  Section  4aM  Is  smendsd  by  iiifMaB  a 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowtnc: 

"(e)  If  the  release  date  determined  under 
this  section  falls  on  a  Saturday,  a  Buoday, 
or  on  a  Monday  ths*  Is  a  legal  hoUdar  at 
the  place  of  confinement,  the  prisoner  may 
be  released  at  the  discretion  of  tae  Warden 
or  keeper  on  the  precediac  mday.  If  such 
release  date  falls  on  a  holiday  that  (alia 
other  than  on  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or 
Monday,  the  prisoner  may  be  released  at 
the  discretion  of  the  warden  or  keeper  on 
the  day  preceding  the  holiday.". 

"(e)  Section  4207  of  title  18,  United  SUtas 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3); 

(2)  striking  out  paragraph  (4);  and 

(3)  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as  para- 
graph (4). 

(f)  Section  4208  (a)  of  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "eligible  for  parole  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (a)  and  (bKl)  of  section 
4205"  in  the  second  sentence; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such"  In  the  second 
sentence; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "eligible  for  parole  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)(2)  of  section  4205 
or"  in  the  third  sentence;  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "imprisonment  or"  In 
the  third  sentence. 

(g)  Section  4209(c)  of  tiUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  release  as  If  on 
parole"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "reside  in  or"  and  ",  or 
both."  in  paragraph  (1);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(h)  Section  4210(b)(1)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  4164  (relating  to  mandatory  re- 
lease) or". 

(i)  Section  4214(d)(5)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
release  as  if  on  parole". 

(j)  Section  4216  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  repealed. 

(k)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  t>eginning 
of  chapter  311  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  section  4216  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"4216.  Repealed.". 

On  page  121,  strike  out  line  9.  and  redesig- 
nate clauses  (6),  (7),  and  (8)  as  clauses  (5). 
(6),  and  (7).  respectively. 

On  page  121.  strike  out  line  21,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  chapter  309  to  read  as  follows: 

"309.  Repealed "; 

On  page  134,  strike  out  line  23,  and  redes- 
ignate clauses  (B)  through  (G)  as  clauses 
(A)  through  (P),  respectively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  seek 
recognition? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Have  we  set  aside 
the  previous  amendments? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes,  In  accordance 
with  an  order  previously  entered,  the 
two  previous  amendments  have  been 
set  aside. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  They  were  dis- 
cussed and  debated. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  this  is  an  amendment  which 
closely  tracks  a  proposal  made  by  the 
Judicial  Conference.  It  offers  an  alter- 
native to  the  outright  abolition  of  the 
parole  function.  When  a  sentence  of 
more  than  a  year  is  imposed,  the  sen- 
tencing judge,  pursuant  to  the  guide- 
lines, would  set  a  parole  eligibility 
date,  on  which  the  defendant  would  be 
released  on  parole  if  his  post-convic- 
tion behavior  has  been  good. 

By  maintaining  an  alternative  to 
Senate  bill  1762's  supervised  release 
scheme,  which  relies  on  court  enforce- 
ment of  release  conditions.  I  think  the 
amendmet  will  conserve  judicial  re- 
sources, which  is  an  important  aspect 
of  court  administration. 

The  amendment  also  acknowledges 
the  importance  of  a  safety  valve  which 
can  be  used  to  correct  deformities  in 
the  sentencing  guidelines  regime,  by 
permitting  release  prior  to  the  parole 
eligibility  date  on  application  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  or.  in  specified  un- 
usual circumstances  on  application  of 
the  Parole  Commission  itself. 

This  latter  provision,  which  did  not 
appear  in  the  legislation  which  set 
forth  the  Judicial  Conference  propos- 
al, would,  in  my  opinion,  bolster  the 
independence  of  the  safety  valve  func- 
tion. 

I  know,  because  we  have  discussed  it 
here  on  the  floor  and  we  discussed  it 
in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
that  the  proponents  of  Senate  bill 
1762  are  confident  that  the  sentencing 
reform  will  work  perfectly  and  that 
the  abolition  of  parole  will  not  result 
in  increased  aggregate  prison  terms  or 
in  an  explosion  in  prison  population. 
But  I  have  to  question  whether  that 
optimism  is  entirely  justified. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  very 
knowledgeable  in  this  area  and  per- 
haps he  may  be  right  in  his  prediction. 
But  I  think  that  he  would  have  to 
agree  that  the  experience  in  States 
with  similar  systems  is  not  very  en- 
couraging. 

On  December  13,  1983,  the  New 
York  Times  published  a  lengthy  arti- 
cle entitled  -Strict  Penalties  For 
Criminals:  Pendulum  of  Feeling 
Swings." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  article  that  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  13,  1983) 

Strict  Penalties  for  Criminals:  Pendulum 
or  Feeling  Swings 

(By  Stuart  Taylor,  Jr.) 
Washington.  Dec.  12.-In  the  1970s,  a 
consensus  developed  among  liberals  and 
conservatives,  prisoners'  advocates  and  pros- 
ecutors that  the  wide  disparity  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  criminals  who  had  committed 
similar  crimes  was  unfair  and  that  sentences 
should  be  made  more  nearly  uniform. 

This  provided  much  of  the  impetus  for 
new  sentencing  laws  in  many  states  limiting 
the  discretion  of  Judges  and  parole  boards. 

But  now  there  is  a  growing  belief  among 
many  of  these  same  experts  that  the  new 
laws  have  made  things  worse,  and  the  con- 
sensus has  disintegrated  Into  a  clash  of 
opinions  about  what  should  be  done  next. 

Most  of  the  new  laws  led  to  longer  prison 
terms,  contributing  to  prison  overcrowding 
and  leading  to  such  emergency  actions  as 
the  release  of  610  defendants  from  New 
York  City's  jails  last  month  in  response  to  a 
Federal  judge's  order. 

Many  civil  libertarians,  defense  lawyers 
and  others  deplore  the  trend  of  increasing 
penalties  that  they  say  were  already  too 
heavy.  The  new  laws  have  also  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  au-bltrary  powers  of 
prosecutors,  critics  say.  continuing  the  dis- 
parities in  punishment  that  helped  spur  the 
changes. 

A  strong  push  for  new  sentencing  laws 
continues  nonetheless.  A  14-member  com- 
mission, appointed  as  part  of  Governor 
Cuomo's  plan  to  overhaul  New  York  State's 
sentencing  laws,  held  its  first  meeting  Nov. 
29. 

Comprehensive  sentencing  legislation  may 
soon  be  adopted  in  other  states  and  is  pend- 
ing in  Congress. 

But  while  some  liberals  are  still  pressing 
for  legislative  action  on  sentencing,  others 
who  were  on  the  bandwagon  in  the  mid- 
1970s  have  jumped  off  in  the  last  few  years, 
fearing  that  any  new  legislation  is  likely  to 
increase  prison  terms. 

I  think  we  miscalculated  how  harshly  the 
public  really  feels. "  Alvln  J.  Bronstein.  head 
of  he  National  Prison  Project  of  the  Ameri 
can  Civil  Liberties  Union,  said  in  an  inter- 
view. 

■We  were  among  the  so-called  liberal  re- 
formers who  advocated  the  abolition  of 
parole  as  a  release  mechanism  and  the  use 
of  flat  or  determinate  sentencing  to  elimi- 
nate disparity  and  lead  to  greater  certainty 
in  the  minds  of  the  offenders  in  terms  of 
when  they  would  get  out.  The  problem  is 
that  the  concept  was  distorted  to  mean  long 
and  harsh  determinate  sentencing." 

Meanwhile,  the  public's  desire  for  punish- 
ment seemingly  continues  to  exceed  Its  will- 
ingness to  pay  for  decently  housing  all  the 
people  it  wants  to  Imprison.  Conservatives, 
crime  victims'  groups  and  many  state  legis- 
lators deplore  lenient  Judges  who  sometimes 
let  convicted  killers,  rapists  and  robk)ers  go 
free.  They  are  keeping  up  the  pressure  for 
heavier  penalties. 

Under  the  traditional  "indeterminate" 
sentencing  system  used  almost  universally 
until  the  1970s  sUte  legislatures  set  very 
long  maximum  prison  terms  for  various 
crimes.  Trial  Judges  could  then  impose 
much  shorter  terms  or  none  at  all.  depend- 
ing on  their  view  of  an  individual  case. 
Parole  boards  could  release  prisoners  they 
deemed  rehabilitated  well  before  they 
served  their  full  terms. 


CURBS  on  judges 


This  system  is  still  used  by  most  sUtes  for 
most  crimes.  In  the  last  decade,  sentencing 
measures  have  been  instituted  to  reduce  the 
broad  power  of  Judges  and  parole  boards 
and  increase  the  sentences.  The  changes 
have  included  these: 

All  but  two  states.  Utah  and  Vermont, 
now  have  mandatory  minimum  prison  terms 
for  some  crimes.  New  York  has  adopted  a 
complex  array  of  stiff  mandatory  minimum 
terms  for  certain  drug  offenses,  violent  felo- 
nies, repeated  offenses  and  gun  violations, 
while  leaving  Judges  free  to  impose  even 
heavier  maximum  terms. 

At  least  six  states— Minnesota.  Washing- 
ton. Colorado,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina 
and  Florida— have  taken  away  much  of  the 
discretion  of  judges  and  the  parole  authori- 
ties by  adopting  comprehensive  determinate 
sentencing  statutes  or  guidelines  drafted  by 
commissions. 

At  least  five  other  states,  including  Con- 
necticut, have  also  eliminated  parole  release 
for  most  prisoners,  while  leaving  broad  judi- 
cial discretion  in  sentencing.  California  has 
adopted  a  determinate  sentencing  law  abol- 
ishing parole  release  and  setting  fixed 
terms,  but  leaving  to  judges  the  decision 
whether  to  imprison  defendants  for  crimes 
not  covered  by  mandatory-minimum  laws. 

The  Federal  system  and  at  least  14  states, 
including  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  have 
set  guidelines  to  curb  the  discretion  of 
parole  panels  while  retaining  some  form  of 
early  release. 

NEW  YORK  legislature  ACTS 

In  New  York  last  summer,  the  Legislature 
approved  the  proposal  to  set  up  the  commis- 
sion to  design  guidelines  for  determinate 
sentencing,  on  the  basis  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  crime  and  the  defendant's  criminal 
record.  Judges  would  have  to  cite  aggravat- 
ing or  mitigating  circumstances  to  justify 
sentences  r-ore  heavy  or  more  lenient  than 
the  guidelines.  Either  side  could  appeal  such 
sentences. 

The  law  was  championed  by  Governor 
Cuomo  to  limit  sentencing  disparities  and 
make  punishments  more  consistent  and  cer- 
tain. The  commission  is  to  make  recommen- 
dations by  January  1985. 

Currently,  New  York's  sentencing  law  is  a 
complex  patchwork  mixing  traditional  inde- 
terminate sentencing  with  mandatory  mini- 
mum terms  for  most  serious  felonies. 

For  example,  a  judge  could  release  on  pro- 
bation someone  convicted  of  unarmed  rob- 
bery, for  which  there  is  no  mandatory 
prison  term,  but  he  could  also  sentence  that 
defendant  to  as  much  as  seven  years  in 
prison.  A  convict  with  a  seven-year  sentence 
could  be  paroled  at  any  time  after  two  and 
a-third  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  someone  convicted  of 
robbery  with  a  pistol  would  fall  under  a 
mandatory-term  law.  The  judge  would  be  re- 
quired to  imprison  the  defendant  for  a  mini- 
mum of  two  to  six  years,  leaving  it  to  the 
parole  board  whether  to  grant  parole  after 
two  years.  If  the  defendant  had  a  prior  con- 
viction for  a  violent  felony,  he  would  face  a 
minimum  of  six  years  without  possibility  of 
parole. 

In  either  case,  the  Judge  would  be  free  to 
impose  a  sentence  heavier  than  the  mini- 
mum. 

LI"rTIJ:  RESTRAINT  ON  MAXIMUMS 

Laws  fcr  mandatory  minimum  terms, 
unlike  comprehensive  sentencing  guidelines, 
place  little  if  any  restraint  on  the  maximum 
sentences. 


While  the  mandatory  minimum  terms 
championed  by  conservative  legislators  have 
been  primarily  a  product  of  popular  clamor 
against  lenient  judges  and  pressure  to  get 
tough  on  crime,  broader  sentencing  changes 
have  been  spurred  by  diverse  factors. 

They  include  widespread  concern  about 
arbitrariness  and  disparities  in  sentencing, 
the  crumbling  of  the  idea  of  rehabilitating 
criminals  in  prison,  and  a  desire  by  prison- 
ers as  well  as  law-enforcement  officials  for 
more  certainty  in  punishment. 

These  concerns,  along  with  public  alarm 
about  rising  crime  rates,  undermined  sup- 
port for  traditional  sentencing  practices. 
The  most  widely  shared  complaint  has  been 
that  broad  discretion  for  trial  Judges  and 
parole  boards  leads  to  gross  and  unjustifi- 
able disparities  in  the  punishment  of  de- 
fendants in  similar  situations. 

DISPARITY  ISSUE 

Some  disparities  have  long  been  recog- 
nized as  unavoidable  and  to  some  extent  Jus- 
tifiable. Differing  sentences  for  persons  con- 
victed on  similar  charges  often  reflect  dif- 
ferences in  their  criminal  records  or  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  crimes. 

Many  authorities,  including  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger,  believe  the  wide  vari- 
ations in  punishment  from  state  to  state 
and  county  to  county  are  justified  by  differ- 
ing community  standards  in  a  Federal 
system. 

Inconsistent  punishment  of  similar  of- 
fenders is  also  built  into  the  plea-bargaining 
system,  which  prosecutors  and  judges  use  to 
negotiate  more  than  90  percent  of  all  crimi- 
nal convictions  by  promising  relatively  le- 
nient sentences. 

Defendants  who  are  induced  to  plead 
guilty,  and  especially  those  who  confess  and 
inform  on  their  accomplices,  are  generally 
sentenced  much  less  heavily  than  those  who 
insist  on  their  rights  to  Jury  trials  and  are 
convicted  of  the  same  crimes.  The  practices 
of  different  prosecutors  vary  widely. 

Criticism  of  sentencing  disparities  has 
centered  on  the  role  played  by  the  differing 
philosophies  and  moods  of  different  judges 
and  parole  authorities. 

While  some  experts  say  unwarranted  sen- 
tence disparities  are  rare,  a  great  many  crit- 
ics including  some  distinguished  judges  have 
compared  sentencing  to  a  lottery  in  which  a 
convict"s  fate  depends  on  which  Judge  he 
draws. 

This  arbitrariness  is  compounded,  some 
experts  say,  by  discrimination  at  every  stage 
of  the  legal  process  against  racial  minorities 
and  the  poor. 

The  problems  of  arbitrary  disparities  and 
discrimination  have  also  been  central  to  the 
debate  over  the  death  penalty.  Critics  say  it 
is  unfair  and  unconstitutional  to  condemn  a 
small  percentage  of  all  convicted  murderers, 
almost  all  poor  and  almost  half  of  them 
black,  while  thousands  of  others,  equally 
guilty,  receive  prison  terms. 

Criticism  of  the  indeterminate  sentencing 
system  in  the  1970's  was  also  fueled  by  the 
collapse  of  its  philosophical  cornerstone— 
the  idea  that  criminals,  like  sick  people, 
could  be  "treated "  and  reformed  in  large 
nximhers. 

Dozens  of  studies  in  the  last  decade  have 
found  that  rehabilitation  programs  in 
prison  have  failed,  that  there  is  no  reliable 
way  of  telling  whether  a  prisoner  has  re- 
formed and  that  many  released  early 
commit  new  crimes. 

This  has  led  experts  to  conclude  that 
Judges  should  fix  prison  terms  at  the  time 
of  sentencing  and  that  parole  release,  usual- 


ly justified  on  the  basis  of  rehabilitation, 
should  be  abolished. 

Critics  of  indeterminate  sentencing  also 
complain  that  it  undermines  the  goals  of 
certainty  and  predictability  because  nobody 
can  foretell  how  long  the  defendant  will  ac- 
tually be  behind  bars. 

While  hard-liners  on  crime  have  criticized 
parole  boards  for  releasing  dangerous  crimi- 
nals early,  many  prisoners  have  bitterly  as- 
sailed the  uncertainty  about  when  they  will 
be  released,  under  what  they  consider  an  ar- 
bitrary parole  system. 

And  the  fact  that  many  prisoners  are 
locked  up  for  only  a  fraction  of  the  terms 
pronounced  by  trial  judges  has  fostered 
public  confusion  and  cynicism  about  the 
honesty  of  the  system. 

For  all  these  reasons,  a  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  panel  noted  this  year,  "a  re- 
markable consensus  emerged  among  left 
and  right,  law-enforcement  officials  and 
prisoners'  groups,  reformers  and  bureau- 
crats that  the  indeterminate  sentencing  era 
was  at  an  end." 

"Rather  less  clear  was  what  should  re- 
place it,"  the  panel  added. 

PURPOSE  DEBATED 

From  the  start  the  sentencing  reform  coa- 
lition was  roiled  by  fundamental  disagree- 
ments about  the  appropriate  penalties  for 
various  crimes  and  the  very  purpose  of  pun- 
ishment. There  was  wide  support  for  using 
some  form  of  determinate  sentencing,  but 
what  the  penalties  for  specific  crimes 
should  be  became  a  divisive  question. 

Conservatives  have  pushed  for  heavier 
punishments  to  combat  crime  and  curb  leni- 
ency by  Judges.  Liberals  have  sought  to  re- 
strain tough  judges  and  cut  down  on  the  use 
of  imprisonment,  arguing  that  "incarcer- 
ation is  a  destructive  and  dehumanizing  ex- 
perience which  further  alienates  the  inmate 
from  society  and  breeds  more  crime."  as  Mr. 
Bronstein  puts  it. 

This  liberal-conservative  dichotomy  has 
been  complicated  by  philosophical  disagree- 
ments among  experts  about  the  purpose  of 
criminal  punishment. 

Some  say  the  goal  is  simply  retribution,  or 
making  the  punishment  fit  the  crime. 
Others  say  punishment  can  and  should  be 
used  to  reduce  crime,  whether  by  deterring 
potential  offenders  with  the  threat  that 
crime  will  not  pay  or  by  locking  up  the  most 
dangerous  criminals  to  "incapacitate"  them. 

A  hodgepodge  of  systems  in  different 
states  has  emerged  from  this  debate. 

Many  new  sentencing  laws,  especitdly  the 
mandatory  minimum  terms  that  most  states 
have  adopted  for  certain  crimes  and  the 
comprehensive  measures  in  California, 
Pennsylvania.  Indiana  and  elsewhere,  have 
been  greatly  influenced  by  popular  pressure 
for  heavier  penalties.  In  Indiana,  for  exam- 
ple, a  two-year  prison  sentence  is  mandatory 
for  a  second  conviction  for  shoplifting. 

These  laws  have  pleased  some  conserv- 
atives who  want  tougher  penalties  but  have 
horrified  many  liberals.  They  have  aggra- 
vated prison  crowding,  with  the  familiar 
pattern  of  violence,  riots,  lawsuits  and  court 
decisions  finding  conditions  so  squalid  that 
they  violate  the  Constitution. 

Combined  state  and  Federal  prison  popu- 
lations have  soared  to  a  record  431,829  as  of 
June  30  from  196,000  In  1972.  Meanwhile 
the  number  of  prisoners  per  100,000  popula- 
tion has  nearly  doubled,  to  177  from  92,  con- 
tinuing to  soar  despite  a  drop  in  reported 
crime  rates  in  the  last  two  years.  Much  of 
this  increase  is  caused  by  heavier  sentenc- 
ing, though  it  also  reflects  the  fact  that  the 
baby-boom    generation    has    reached    the 


crime-prone  ages,  15  to  30,  over  the  last  two 
decades. 

MORE  POWER  TO  PROSECUTORS 

Critics  say  the  new  sentencing  laws  in 
many  states  have  also  aggravated  the  prob- 
lem of  disparities,  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  solve,  by  shifting  power  to  deter- 
mine the  penalties  from  Judges  and  parole 
boards  to  prosecutors  and  police  officers. 

Under  the  mandatory  minimum  term  laws 
that  have  been  adopted  piecemeal  in  New 
York,  for  example,  prosecutors  often  can  ef- 
fectively set  sentences  by  deciding  which  of 
several  possible  charges  to  press. 

Not  all  liberals  are  dismayed  by  all  the 
new  sentencing  laws,  however. 

Minnesota's  new  sentencing  guidelines,  de- 
signed to  prevent  both  unduly  harsh  and 
unduly  lenient  sentences,  have  been  ac- 
claimed as  a  model  by  many  experts,  includ- 
ing Andrew  von  Hirsch,  a  professor  at  the 
School  of  Criminal  Justice  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity in  Newark. 

A  liberal  Democrat,  he  deplores  the  heav- 
ier sentences  provided  for  In  the  California. 
Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  guidelines,  but  he 
argues  that  heavier  sentences  are  no  less  a 
problem  in  states  that  have  left  their  tradi- 
tional systems  intact. 

A  1978  Minnesota  law  established  a  panel 
that  drafted  sentencing  guidelines  designed 
to  curb  unwarranted  disparities  by  limiting 
Judicial  and  parole  board  discretion.  It  was 
also  aimed  at  Jailing  more  violent  criminals 
but  fewer  people  convicted  of  property 
crimes,  and  at  keeping  the  prison  popula- 
tion t>elow  the  system's  capacity. 

The  Minnesota  system  also  has  Its  critics. 
Some  conservatives  say  the  penalties  are 
not  heavy  enough.  Some  liberals  say  arbi- 
trary disparities  and  grossly  excessive  sen- 
tences in  some  cases  persist  and  the  discre- 
tion taken  away  from  judges  and  prosecu- 
tors necessarily  shifts  to  prosecutors. 

In  any  event,  certain  conditions  in  Miiuie- 
sota  have  prevented  sentencing  changes 
there  from  taking  an  unduly  punitive  turn; 
the  state  has  relatively  low  crime  rates, 
moderate  public  attitudes  toward  crime  and 
a  process  controlled  largely  by  the  experts 
on  the  sentencing  commission  rather  than 
by  legislators  seeking  to  show  they  are 
tough  on  crime.  Such  conditions  seem  un- 
likely to  be  duplicated  in  states  like  New 
York,  where  crime  is  a  hot  political  issue. 

Michael  Smith,  director  of  the  Vera  Insti- 
tute of  Justice,  who  is  a  member  of  New 
York's  new  sentencing  commission,  said 
that  no  matter  what  the  commission  recom- 
mends, he  fears  the  Legislature  will  yield  to 
popular  pressure  "to  Increase  the  severity" 
of  penalties  to  excessive  levels. 

EFTOH"rS  TO  HALT  OVERCROWDING 

If  there  is  any  remaining  common  ground 
among  liberal  and  conservative  exjjerts,  it  is 
a  recognition  that  the  influx  of  prisoners 
into  the  overcrowded  systems  must  t>e 
slowed. 

At  least  eight  states,  including  Connecti- 
cut, as  well  as  New  York  City,  have  been 
forced  to  release  hundreds  of  prisoners  on 
an  emergency  basis  in  recent  years  to  relieve 
overcrowding.  Some  conservatives  now 
agree  that  it  would  be  prohibitively  costly  to 
build  prisons  enough  for  all  those  the  public 
seems  to  want  to  Incarcerate. 

Attorney  General  William  French  Smith 
said  this  year  that  while  murderers,  rapists 
and  habitual  offenders  belong  in  prisons, 
the  "expenditure  of  well  over  $10,000  a 
year"  to  imprison  nonviolent  offenders  is 
often  "too  high  a  price."  He  urged  more  "al- 
ternative forms  of  punishment." 
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This  concern  about  the  costs  of  imprlaon- 
Btent  brought  Mr.  Smith.  »  leading  expo- 
Mnt  of  the  Reacan  Administration  s  hard 
Uat  OR  crlflM.  to  a  poaiUon  long  advocated 
by  Ubarak   concerned   afeout   t)M   hi— > 

(Mr.  KASTEN  aammed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  MATRLAS.  I  would  read  just  a 
pancraph  or  two  at  thta  point* 

rn  the  1 070 '9.  a  consensus  developed 
among  liberals  and  conaervactvea,  prisoners' 
advocaSes  and  prosecutors  that  the  vide  dis- 
parity In  the  punishment  of  criminals  who 
had  committed  lUnllar  crimes  was  unfair 
and  that  sentences  should  be  made  more 
nearly  uniform. 

This  provided  much  of  the  Impetus  for 
new  sentencing  laws  In  many  states  limiting 
the  discretion  of  Judges  and  parole  boards. 

But  now  there  Is  a  growing  belief  among 
many  of  these  same  experts  that  the  new 
laws  have  made  things  worse,  and  the  con- 
sensus has  disintegrated  into  a  clash  of 
opinions  about  what  should  be  done  next. 

Most  of  the  new  laws  led  to  longer  prison 
terms. 

Let  me  repeat  that  because  I  am  not 
sure  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
fully  heard  it: 

Most  of  the  new  laws  led  to  longer  prison 
terms,  contributing  to  prison  overcrowding 
and  leading  to  such  emergency  actions  as 
the  release  of  610  defendants  from  New 
Yorli  City's  jails  last  month  in  response  to  a 
Federal  Judge's  order. 

Many  civil  libertarians,  defense  lawyers 
and  others  deplore  the  trend  of  Increasing 
penalties  that  they  say  were  already  too 
heavy.  The  new  laws  have  also  had  the 
effect  of  Increasing  the  arbitrary  powers  of 
prosecutors,  critics  say.  continuing  the  dis- 
parities in  punishment  that  helped  spur  the 
changes. 

That  is  just  a  straw  in  the  wind  that 
may  temper  the  optimism  that  has 
been  expressed  here  on  the  floor. 

As  we  discussed  yesterday,  I  think 
we  can  learn  a  good  deal  from  the  ex- 
perience in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
Minnesota  has  had  some  success  with 
the  sentencing  guideline  system,  and 
with  the  abolition  of  parole.  But  even 
there  it  is  not  quite  as  rosy  as  some 
would  have  us  believe.  It  is  not  a 
Garden  of  Eden  as  far  as  sentencing 
reform  is  concerned.  There  are,  if  not 
a  few  snakes,  a  few  mosquitoes  there.  I 
think  it  is  useful  to  take  a  brief  look  at 
some  of  the  problems  in  Minnesota, 
because  they  underscore  the  need  for 
a  safety  valve  on  prison  population 
and  point  up  some  of  the  other  conse- 
quences for  the  criminal  justice 
system— and,  incidentally,  for  the  Con- 
gress—of the  adoption  of  Senate  bill 
1762. 

On  the  4th  of  April  of  last  year,  the 
chairman  of  the  Minnesota  Sentenc- 
ing Guidelines  Commission  reported 
to  the  State  legislature.  He  wrote  as 
follows: 

The  enclosed  graph  depicting  projected 
male  prisoners  demonstrates  the  problem 
now  facing  the  Legislature  and  the  Commis- 
sion. Data  from  our  1980-81  evaluation  pro- 
jected a  1986  prison  population  within  the 
sUte's  prison  capacity.  The  1981-82  daU 
project  a  1988  prison  population  of  2.597 
males  and  101  females— a  total  of  2.698  Min- 


nesota prisoners.  There  are  approximately 
40  out-of-state  offenders  in  the  system  re- 
sulting from  interstate  transfers  which  re- 
sults In  a  total  projected  offender  popula- 
tion of  2.7U.  This  figure  exceeds  the  mazl 
BMun  program  rapf  Ity  of  3.33ft  and  the 
maximum  cell  capacity  of  2.441.  The  projec- 
tion of  >.738  assumes  that  no  crimes  are  cre- 
ated by  the  L«ctaUtur«  and  no  Increased 
sanctions  are  imposed  by  tither  the  Legisia 
ture  or  the  Commission 

In  other  words  what  the  chairman 
of  that  commission  is  saying  la  that, 
despite  the  conscientious  efforts  of  the 
commission,  the  nemesis  of  determi- 
nate sentencing  systems  was  creeping 
in  the  back  door.  In  other  words,  they 
were  about  to  experience  a  prison  pop- 
ulation explosion. 

Now  we  have  to  as^  why.  And  the 
chairman  of  the  Minnesota  commis- 
sion makes  some  revealing  conunents. 
He  said: 

Three  major  factors  account  for  the  fail- 
ure of  our  1980-81  data  to  project  this  in- 
crease: 

1.  Prosecutors  are  dismissing  fewer  felony 
cases  in  an  apparent  and  successful  effort  to 
build  criminal  history  scores.  The  percent- 
age of  offenders  with  criminal  history  scores 
of  four  or  more  has  increased  greatly.  This 
leads  both  to  more  commitments  and  to 
longer  prison  sentences. 

2.  In  1981  the  Legislature  increased  man- 
datory minimum  sentences  for  felonies  com- 
mitted with  a  handgiin  to  three  years  for 
the  first  offense  and  five  years  for  the 
second  offense.  This  leads  to  longer  prison 
durations.  A  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
voiding  the  necessity  of  a  conviction  prior  to 
the  commission  of  a  subsequent  offense  for 
second  or  subsequent  provisions  exacerbate 
this  factor. 

3.  Although  the  crime  rate  is  said  to  have 
decreased,  the  number  of  offenders  moving 
through  the  system  has  increased. 

So  what  were  the  insidious  forces 
undermining  the  hard  work  of  the 
guidelines  commission?  Well,  two  of 
them  stand  out.  The  first  Is  that  sen- 
tencing discretion,  which  had  been  re- 
duced on  the  bench,  was  popping  up 
elsewhere  In  the  system.  In  particular, 
it  was  being  exercised  by  prosecutors, 
who  had  acquired  skill  in  manipulat- 
ing the  system. 

Second,  the  fact  Is  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Minnesota  was  in 
continuing  session.  And,  like  legisla- 
tures, it  did  not  reduce  sentences;  it  in- 
creased them.  It  did  not  encourage  al- 
ternatives to  incarceration;  it  in- 
creased mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tences. 

Now,  in  this  background,  there  is 
some  food  for  thought.  Are  we  build- 
ing safeguards  into  the  system  which 
will  prevent  the  exercise  of  prosecuto- 
rial discretion  in  a  fashion  that  could 
sabotage  the  objectives  of  the  sentenc- 
ing reform?  Do  we  couple  our  eager- 
ness to  restrict  judicial  discretion  with 
a  zeal  to  prevent  a  less  public,  less  ac- 
countable manipulation  of  the  system? 
My  conclusion  is.  unhappily,  no.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  have  learned  the 
lesson  that  can  be  read  in  the  Minne- 
sota experience. 


Similarly,  what  about  the  interven- 
ing acts  of  the  legislature?  Certainly, 
this  debate  Indicates  that  we  are  not 
immune  from  the  same  impulses  that 
motivated  the  Miruiesota  Legislature 
to  take  actions  which  upeet  the  bal- 
ance that  had  been  attained  by  the 
Minnesota  Sentencing  Conimission. 

Is  It  likely  that  we  will  be  any  more 
willing  to  stay  our  hand  in  the  legisla- 
tive arena?  Are  we  ready  to  take  a 
pledge  for  refrain  from  legislation 
that  would  unbalance  the  very  delicate 
calculations  that  the  U.S.  Sentencing 
Commission  would  make?  Are  we  any 
more  likely  than  the  Minnesota  legis- 
lators to  stay  our  hand? 

I  think  the  answer  is  clearly  that  we 
will  not  take  that  pledge.  And.  there- 
fore. I  think  we  ought  to  ponder  the 
implications  of  the  Minnesota  experi- 
ence. 

Now,  It  is  fair  to  ask  how  does  the  re- 
tention to  a  parole  function  help  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  prison 
population  explosion? 

Parole  serves  several  important 
functions  in  our  justice  system.  It  can 
scale  down  excessive  sentences,  and 
can  serve  as  a  safety  net  to  catch  gross 
deviations  from  realistic  sentence 
levels.  It  can  help  to  reduce  sentence 
disparity  overall.  It  can  also  provide 
an  efficient  and  effective  means  of 
maintaining  some  degree  of  control 
over  offenders  after  they  leave  custo- 
dy but  before  they  are  fully  rehabili- 
tated. 

The  abolition  of  parole  would  make 
it  more  difficult  to  achieve  these  im- 
portant goals.  In  many  States  in  which 
parole  has  been  abolished,  sentence 
length  has  increased  significantly.  It  is 
true  that  appellate  review  of  sentences 
in  some  cases  may  help  to  correct  dis- 
parities in  sentencing;  but  it  seems  un- 
likely that  12  circuit  courts  of  appeals 
will  be  able  to  do  this  as  efficiently  as 
one  centralized  administrative  agency, 
operating  under  a  single  set  of  guide- 
lines. As  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee pointed  out  In  its  1980  report  on 
Criminal  Code  revision: 

The  evolution  of  a  national  standard  from 
11  [now  12]  disparate  circuits  is  not  a  realis- 
tic expectation  in  the  immediate  future. 

But  the  most  serious  problems  with 
the  abolition  of  parole  arise  in  the 
area  of  supervision  after  release  from 
prison.  S.  1762  does  not  abolish  this 
status;  it  changes  its  name  from  parole 
to  "postrelease  supervision."  and 
changes  the  enforcement  agency  from 
the  Parole  Commission  to  the  district 
courts.  But  there  is  at  least  a  sugges- 
tion that  something  will  be  lost  in  this 
more  than  cosmetic  change. 

First,  in  States  which  have  made  the 
change  similar  to  that  which  this  bill 
provides  for,  postrelease  supervision 
has  not  worked  as  well  as  parole  re- 
lease. Allen  P.  Breed,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Corrections. 


summarized  the  evidence  as  follows  in 
a  recent  speech: 

Sufficient  cases  sentenced  under  previous 
indeterminate  procedures  exist  in  those 
states  which  have  adopted  determinate  sen- 
tencing to  allow  for  comparative  studies  of 
the  two  groups  following  release  from 
prison. 

In  most  of  the  determinant  sentence 
states  the  law  provides  for  some  form  of 
postrelease  supervision,  which  now  seems  to 
average  about  one  year.  This  contrasts  with 
an  average  period  of  parole  supervision  of 
approximately  two  years.  In  spite  of  this 
doubling  of  the  period  of  exposure  to  possi- 
ble revocation  or  recommitment  studies 
completed  during  the  past  several  years 
clearly  indicate  that  on  the  average,  the  pa- 
rolees had  a  "revoke  rate"  of  only  24.8  per- 
cent as  compared  to  the  mandatory  releas- 
ees whose  return  rate  was  30.9  percent.  This 
difference  in  revocation  rate  is  not  to  be  ig- 
nored with  about  one-fourth  more  of  the 
mandatory  releases  in  the  failure  category, 
if  the  public's  protection  Is  to  be  the  yard- 
stick by  which  we  measure  penal  programs 
and  policy. 

It  may  be.  then,  that  the  public  will 
not  be  as  safe  if  S.  1762's  parole  aboli- 
tion plan  is  enacted.  But  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  taxpayers  will  suffer  in 
the  pocketbook  if  postrelease  supervi- 
sion replaces  parole.  That  is  because 
releasees  who  violate  conditions  will 
be  back  In  court  for  contempt  proceed- 
ings rather  than  before  hearing  offi- 
cers for  parole  revocation  proceedings. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  it  costs  a 
lot  more  to  run  a  court  hearing  than 
an  administrative  proceeding.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  the  contempt 
proceeding  allows  a  defendant  to 
invoke  the  right  to  a  jury  trial  under 
the  sixth  amendment.  Here  again. 
Senators  who  insist  that  they  want  to 
relieve  the  burdens  on  the  courts  are. 
by  their  support  for  this  bill,  insuring 
that  the  district  courts  will  become 
clogged  with  what  are.  in  essence,  nm- 
of-the-mill  parole  revocation  proceed- 
ings. Of  course,  the  courts  of  appeal 
wUl  not  be  inunune.  There  is  a  lot  of 
talk  about  relieving  the  burdens  on 
the  courts,  but  this  bill  will  have  the 
opposite  effect. 

No  wonder  the  judges,  speaking 
through  the  Judicial  Conference, 
oppose  the  outright  abolition  of 
parole.  As  Judge  Gerald  Tjoflat  testi- 
fied before  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
"it  seems  to  us  that  the  traditional 
revocation  proceeding  is  the  superior 
procedure."  I  would  agree.  If  we  look 
objectively  at  the  cost,  the  efficiency, 
and  the  effectiveness  In  terms  of 
public  safety— that  must  be  a  major 
concern  to  every  Senator— I  believe  we 
must  agree. 

This  amendment  Is  baised  on  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference's  proposal,  embodied 
in  S.  1182,  introduced  by  Senator 
Dole.  It  authorizes  the  judge,  acting 
pursuant  to  guidelines  from  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission,  to  set  a  date,  at 
the  time  of  sentencing,  for  release  on 
parole.  On  that  date,  parole  would  be 
granted  unless  the  defendant's  post- 


conviction     behavior      warranted      a 
denial. 

There  are  two  safety  valves  inconx)- 
rated  Into  the  amendment  to  correct 
problems  that  could  arise  if  the  guide- 
line system,  contrary  to  the  hopes  of 
the  authors  of  this  bill,  leads  to  fur- 
ther overcrowding  of  prisons  than  we 
have  today,  or  if  in  fact  the  bill  fails  to 
meet  the  hopes  of  the  authors  by  fail- 
ing to  correct  unwarranted  disparities 
in  sentencing.  First,  as  proposed  by 
the  Judicial  Conference,  it  would  pro- 
vide that  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  may 
at  any  time  ask  the  sentencing  judge 
to  order  the  release  of  a  prisoner  re- 
gardless of  the  parole  date.  Second, 
the  Parole  Commission  itself  could  ask 
the  judge  to  order  release  on  parole 
prior  to  the  parole  date,  but  only  for 
compelling  reasons,  such  as  to  correct 
gross  disparity  or  to  prevent  over- 
crowding or  some  compelling  injustice. 

In  this  regard,  my  colleagues  should 
note  that  the  Parole  Commission,  at 
the  request  of  the  Justice  Department, 
has  recently  established  a  procedure 
for  selecting  cases  which  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  can  bring  before  the  sen- 
tencing court  on  a  sentence-reduction 
petition.  So.  the  recognition  of  the 
prison  overcrowding  problem  is  al- 
ready there,  as  is  the  precedent  for  co- 
operation between  the  Parole  Commis- 
sion and  the  Bureaus  of  Prisons  in 
solving  it. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  would  just 
note  that  the  proposed  abolition  of 
parole  has  aroused  the  concern  of  a 
number  of  organizations  with  exper- 
tise in  the  area  of  punishment  of 
crime.  These  organizations  include  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Correctional  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  the  Na- 
tional Coimcll  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency, the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defenders  Association,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  the  National 
Urb«D  League. 

A  number  of  criminal  Justice  ex- 
perts, including  many  who  support  de- 
terminate sentencing,  have  expressed 
concern  with  the  abolition  of  parole. 

These  Include  Don  M.  Gottfredson, 
of  Rutgers;  Alfred  Blumsteln,  of  Car- 
negle-Mellin;  Marvin  Wolfgang,  of 
Penn;  Andrew  von  Hirsch,  of  Rutgers; 
Franklin  Zimring,  of  Chicago;  Charles 
Silberman,  author  of  "Criminal  Vio- 
lence." "Criminal  Justice";  and  many 
others. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment,  in  effect,  would 
abandon  the  determinate  sentencing 
system  of  the  bill- no  parole  with  only 
10  percent  goodtime— in  favor  of  a 
semideterminate  system  with  a  vari- 
able Indeterminate  parole-goodtime 
component.  Thus,  for  a  sentence  of 
more  than  1  year,  the  judge  would  be 


required  to  designate  a  date  for  eligi- 
bility for  early  release  on  parole,  as 
well  as  a  maximum  term.  The  ratio  be- 
tween the  length  of  the  preeligibllity 
and  posteligibility  periods  could  be 
very  small  or  extremely  large;  that  is. 
a  ratio  of  1  to  10.  The  "eligibility  for 
release"  date  is  the  "presumed"  length 
of  the  sentence.  However,  the  Parole 
Conunission  is  retained  to  review  the 
appropriateness  of  this  "presumed"  re- 
lease date  for  the  purpose  of:  First, 
recommending  to  the  sentencing  court 
that  it  reduce  the  original  release  date 
to  correct  unwarranted  sentencing  dis- 
parities; to  prevent  institutional  emer- 
gency overcrowding;  or  to  correct  any 
extraordinary  or  compelling  injustice; 
and  second  to  determine  pursuant  to 
its  own  guidelines  a  proper  release 
date  later  than  the  "presumed"  date  if 
the  prisoner's  institutional  behavior  so 
warrants.  Because  institutional  behav- 
ior governs  to  increase  the  release 
date,  the  posteligibility  period  of  the 
original  sentence  is  In  reality  a  vari- 
able and  openended  goodtime  credit 
system. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  that  the  sen- 
tencing proposal  in  this  amendment 
would  be  some  improvement  over  cur- 
rent law.  It  is  not,  however,  In  my 
judgment  an  improvement  on  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  The  bill  as  adopted 
is  designed  to  maximize  certainty  and 
minimize  imwarranted  disparity  in 
sentencing.  All  of  the  factors  relevant 
to  an  appropriate  sentence  are  known 
to  the  judge  at  the  time  of  sentencing. 
The  guidelines  provide  the  framework 
for  eliminating  imwarranted  disparity. 
The  elimination  of  parole  and  all  but 
10  percent  goodtime  credits  provides 
the  certainty.  Provisions  In  the  bill  en- 
hance the  selection  of  the  proper 
guideline  for  a  particular  case  and  ad- 
herence to  the  proper  guideline,  once 
selected,  by  providing  appellate  review 
o<  whether  the  wrong  «uid«^D*  wmt 
selected  or  ■whether  departure  frsm  » 
properly  selected  guideline  was  reason- 
able. At  that  point,  both  the  defend- 
ant and  the  public  know  within  a  10- 
percent  range  the  sentence  of  impris- 
onment that  will  be  served,  unless  an 
"extraordinary  and  compelling" 
change  In  circumstances  warrant  oth- 
erwise. 

The  pending  amendment,  on  the 
other  hand,  eliminates  finality.  It  re- 
tains the  Parole  Commission  as  a  body 
to  continue  to  second-guess  the  final 
sentence  imposed  in  the  original  judi- 
cial proceeding. 

In  the  first  instance,  such  second- 
guessing  takes  the  form  of  Commis- 
sion recommendations  to  the  sentenc- 
ing court  to  reduce  the  original  tenta- 
tive release  date.  The  recommendation 
and  subsequent  court  action  is  to  be 
based  on  criteria  that  either  requires 
relitigation  of  the  original  sentencing 
decision;  places  the  judge  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  a  perpetual  ombudsman 
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on  the  level  of  Federal  prison  inmate 
population;  or  involves  a  function 
better  initiated  by  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons. 

In  the  second  instance,  the  Commis- 
sion would  have  carte  blanche  author- 
ity under  its  own  guidelines  to  extend 
the  presumptive  release  date  up  to  the 
maximum  term  imposed  by  the  court. 
The  exercise  of  this  authority  is  to  be 
based  on  the  failure  of  the  prisoner  to 
substantially  observe  the  rules  of  the 
institution  to  which  he  has  been  con- 
fined. This  either  perpetuates  the  dis- 
credited parole  theory  that  prison  re- 
habilitates or  unnecessarily  transfers 
the  administration  of  goodtime  credits 
from  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  the 
Parole  Commission.  In  any  event,  it 
potentially  makes  service  of  virtually 
all  or  a  substantial  part  of  the  sen- 
tence dependent  upon  institutional  be- 
havior and  the  discretion  of  an  admin- 
istrative authority. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  objec- 
tions to  this  amendment,  but  these 
comments  are  adequate  to  make  my 
point.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  under 
current  law,  when  a  defendant  is  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment, that  sentence  generally 
bears  little  relation  to  the  amount  of 
prison  time  the  defendant  will  actually 
serve.  In  fact,  within  a  few  months  of 
the  date  the  court  pronounces  sen- 
tence, the  Parole  Commission  gives 
the  defendant  a  release  date  that 
takes  into  account  the  likelihood  of 
early  release  on  parole.  In  figuring  out 
this  date,  the  Parole  Commission  uses 
its  own  set  of  guidelines  and,  in  effect, 
resentences  the  defendant. 

However,  even  the  date  set  by  the 
Parole  Commission  is  subject  to  fluc- 
tuation because  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
has  authority  to  adjust  the  prisoner's 
"good  time"  credit  which  depends  on 
the  prisoner's  conduct  in  prison.  Thus, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no 
one— neither  the  court,  the  prisoner, 
the  victim,  nor  even  the  Parole  Com- 
mission and  Bureau  of  Prisons— is  cer- 
tain about  the  date  a  prisoner  will  be 
released  until  the  day  the  release 
takes  place.  This  uncertainty  makes  a 
mockery  of  our  criminal  sentencing 
system.  One  of  the  principal  purposes 
of  title  II  is  to  eliminate,  as  much  as 
possible,  this  uncertainty.  The  effect 
of  the  proposed  amendment,  I  believe, 
would  be  to  perpetuate  it. 

Title  II  phases  out  the  Parole  Com- 
mission over  a  period  of  years.  The 
idea  of  parole,  based  upon  the  discred- 
ited theory  that  sending  someone  to 
prison  somehow  rehabilitates  him,  is 
also  eliminated.  Under  title  II,  the 
judge  imposes  a  term  of  imprisonment 
after  considering  an  elaborate  presen- 
tence report.  The  term  imposed  is  gen- 
erally subject  only  to  a  10  percent  per 
year  'good  time"  credit  that  prisoners 
can  earn  by  their  conduct  In  prison. 


The  Bureau  of  Prisons  presently  ad- 
ministers the  good  time  allowance  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  under  the  bill. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  the 
judge  sets  the  maximum  imprison- 
ment period  and  also  a  parole  date, 
and  a  multi-million-dollar  bureaucra- 
cy, the  U.S.  Parole  Commission,  makes 
the  determination  of  whether  or  not  a 
given  prisoner  should  be  released  on 
his  presumptive  parole  date. 

This  idea  should  be  rejected  for  two 
reasons.  First,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  prison  regularly  rehabilitates 
prisoners.  Without  such  evidence, 
parole  release  makes  no  sense  and 
should  be  abolished.  There  is  no 
reason  to  give  the  judge  discretion  to 
use  the  early  release  date  to  circum- 
vent the  sentencing  guidelines.  Title  II 
abolishes  parole  release.  Second,  if  by 
parole  we  mean  simply  "good  time," 
then  there  is  no  reason  to  keep  the 
Parole  Commission  in  place  to  do  what 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  presently 
doing  quite  competently. 

The  Senator  argues  that  the  system 
should  be  able  to  take  cognizance  of 
special  circumstances  that  might  prop- 
erly affect  a  prisoner's  prison  sen- 
tence. Our  bill  provides  just  this  au- 
thority. Under  title  II,  section  3582, 
the  court  may  reduce  a  sentence  if  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  can  show  the  exist- 
ence of  extraordinary  and  compelling 
reasons,  such  as  severe  illness  of  the 
prisoner,  and  the  applicability  of  rele- 
vant policy  statements  by  the  Sentenc- 
ing Commission.  The  court  also  re- 
tains the  authority  to  modify  an  im- 
posed term  of  imprisonment  pursuant 
to  Federal  statutes  or  to  rule  35  pro- 
ceedings. Finally,  if  the  Sentencing 
Commission  lowers  the  guidelines 
under  which  a  prisoner  has  been  sen- 
tenced, the  prisoner,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  or  the  court 
itself  may  seek  reduction  of  the  term 
of  Imprisonment  if  reduction  is  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  statements  of 
the  Commission. 

The  Commission,  incidentally,  is 
charged  with  the  duty  to  monitor 
prison  population  and  to  consider  it  as 
a  factor  in  formulating  guidelines  and 
policy  statements.  Thus,  under  title  II 
the  courts,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and 
the  Sentencing  Commission  can  stay 
within  the  limits  Imposed  by  the  avail- 
ability of  prison  space. 

For  these  reasons,  and  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  instituting  truth-ln-sen- 
tenclng  in  the  Federal  criminal  justice 
system.  I  recommend  that  the  Senate 
reject  the  proposed  amendment.* 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  again  that  the  administra- 
tion is  opposed  to  this  amendment,  the 
Justice  Department  Is  opposed  to  the 
amendment,  and  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  opposed  to  the  amendment. 
In  the  Judiciary  Conunittee.  the  vote 
was  13  to  3  against  this  amendment. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to 
oppose  this  amendment. 


I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusctts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  mt.  President,  this, 
again,  is  an  issue  which  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  brought  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  where  he  made 
many  of  the  arguments  he  has  made 
today  for  the  continuation  of  parole. 

This  would  basically  undermine  the 
whole  reform  that  is  intended  in  this 
legislation  on  sentencing. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  delay  the 
Senate  by  giving  examples  of  the 
abuses  of  parole,  other  than  just  a 
couple  of  examples,  because  the  record 
is  very,  very  clear. 

In  a  recent  Ohio  case,  a  doctor  was 
convicted  of  60  violent  crimes,  includ- 
ing 21  rapes,  and  was  sentenced  up  to 
665  years  in  prison.  Under  Ohio  law, 
he  was  eligible  for  parole  in  9';^  years. 

In  another  case,  two  teenagers  were 
beaten  to  death.  One  perpetrator  was 
given  10  years,  the  other  two  concur- 
rent life  sentences.  They  will  be  up  for 
parole  in  3V2  years  and  12V^  years  re- 
spectively. 

Mr.  President,  early  release  on 
parole  creates  a  dual  system  of  justice 
whereby  the  defendant  receives  one 
sentence  from  the  judge,  in  public, 
and  a  shorter,  real  sentence  from  the 
parole  board,  in  private.  A  prosecutor 
who  is  making  a  recommendation  on 
sentencing  tries  to  anticipate  what  the 
parole  board  is  going  to  do.  That  is  the- 
testimony  we  have  heard  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  That  is  the  practical 
fact  of  the  matter.  If  the  prosecutor 
believes  that  the  parole  board  is  going 
to  be  lenient,  then  he  is  going  to 
demand  a  more  extended  sentence  in 
many  instances.  That,  of  course,  is 
trying  to  read  the  minds  of  what  the 
parole  board  might  do  in  2  years  from 
now,  3  years  from  now,  or  5  or  10  years 
from  now. 

Once  again,  it  is  roulette,  and  there 
are  too  many  instances  where  the  vic- 
tims of  the  crime  or  the  public  have 
seen  individuals  who  have  committed 
crimes  of  violence  given  a  lengthy  sen- 
tence and  find  that  those  individuals 
are  back  out  on  the  street  in  a  relative- 
ly short  period  of  time. 

This  legislation  creates  a  measure  of 
certainty,  of  predictability,  of  consist- 
ency of  sentencing.  The  bill  provides 
for  some  degree  of  flexibility  for  the 
judge,  but  also  achieves  some  degree 
of  certainty  so  that  crime  victims  will 
understand  that  when  a  sentence  is 
given,  it  is  the  sentence  that  will  be 
served,  so  that  the  defendant  who  is 
sentenced  will  understand  that  that  is 
the  sentence  that  is  going  to  be  served, 
and  so  the  sentencing  judge  will  un- 
derstand that  that  is  the  sentence  that 
is  going  to  be  served.  Under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  we  would  have  one  set  of 
guidelines  for  sentencing,  another  set 


of  guidelines  for  parole.  The  two  sets 
of  guidelines  would  be  contradictory. 

Mr.  President,  under  existing  State 
and  Federal  legislation,  individuals  are 
eligible  for  parole  after  serving  a  third 
of  their  sentence.  Early  release  on 
parole  makes  lengthy  sentences  mean- 
ingless. By  abolishing  parole,  this  bill 
assures  that  the  American  public,  the 
victims  as  well  as  the  defendants,  are 
going  to  be  fairly  treated.  I  hope  that 
this  amendment  will  be  defeated,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  merely  wishes 
to  observe  that  his  horror  is  at  least 
equal  to  the  horror  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  if  not  greater, 
with  regard  to  the  examples  cited  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  also  observes 
that  these  were  all  cases  that  arose  in 
State  courts  and  the  bill  before  us 
does  not  deal  with  State  courts.  The 
bill  before  us  deals  with  the  Federal 
system  of  administration  of  justice. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  on  that  point,  I  certainly  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
is  no  more  horrified  than  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  about  this  kind  of 
situation.  The  situations  described  are 
situations  in  State  courts,  but  the 
principle  is  exactly  the  same.  The 
question  is  as  to  whether  we  have 
parole  in  the  State  courts  or  parole  In 
the  Federal  courts. 

I  believe  that  with  the  abolition  of 
parole  and  the  establishment  of  sen- 
tencing guidelines,  we  are  going  to 
find  that  the  States  are  willing  to 
accept  the  model  of  success,  as  the 
State  of  Minnesota  has  been  willing  to 
accept  this  legislation,  even  prior  to 
adoption  by  the  full  Congress.  It  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Senate  on  previ- 
ous occasions,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  parole  exists  within  the  Federal 
system,  that  abuses  will  continue  to 
exist,  and  to  accept  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  will  be  to 
continue  to  perpetuate  that  particular 
problem. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  State  system,  in 
which  a  600-year  sentence  can  be  re- 
duced to  9  years,  and  the  record  of  the 
Federal  parole  system.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  or 
any  other  Senator  can  point  to  a  simi- 
lar kind  of  gross  abuse  by  the  U.S. 
Parole  Commission. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  just  a  moment? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  point  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  is  making  is 
that  under  the  Federal  system,  you 
can  still  be  eligible  for  parole  after  a 
third  of  your  time  is  served.  You 
cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that 

those  who  commit  the  same  types  of 


crimes  that  fall  within  Federal  juris- 
diction are  still  eligible  for  parole  after 
a  third  of  the  time  Is  actually  served. 
Whether  they  are  released  or  not  Is  up 
to  the  parole  officers.  It  matters  little 
to  those  who  are  going  to  be  on  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  criminal  activity  wheth- 
er an  Individual  is  put  through  the 
Federal  system  or  the  State  system  if 
he  is  going  to  be  eligible  for  parole. 
We  are  abolishing  parole  for  certainty 
and  for  predictability  and  for  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  Issue  of  fairness  and 
equity  in  terms  of  the  victim  as  well  as 
of  the  criminal. 

If  this  process  is  put  Into  place,  and 
is  successful,  as  exemplified  by  the 
State  of  Mirmesota.  It  will  be  replicat- 
ed by.  perhaps,  the  State  of  Ohio  and 
others  and  there  will  be  a  greater 
sense  of  safety  and  security,  real 
safety  and  security,  for  the  American 
people. 

I  am  quick  to  say  that  this  is  not 
going  to  resolve  all  the  problems  of 
crime  in  our  society,  but  it  is  a  major 
factor. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference Committee  have  been  referred 
to  a  number  of  times  in  this  debate.  I 
think  it  would  be  appropriate  if  the 
Record  would  Include  excerpts  from 
the  report  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
Committee  on  the  Administration  of 
the  Probation  System,  submitted  in 
March  of  1983  to  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Excerpt:  Report  or  the  Jddicial  Conteh- 

ENCE    COBOJITTEE    ON    THE    ADMINISTRATION 

OF  THE  Probation  System,  March  1983 
TO  the  judicial  conference  of  the  united 

STATES 

I.  Sentencing  Legislation 
On  September  30,  1981.  the  Senate,  by  a 
vote  of  95  to  1,  passed  in  the  form  of  a 
"Non-germane  Amendment  to  H.R.  3963 
(Relating  to  Drug  Aftercare)"  the  sentenc- 
ing provisions  of  the  Revised  Federal  Crimi- 
nal Code  that  has  been  pending  In  the 
Senate  for  over  a  decade.  This  sentencing 
bill  was  referred  to  a  Senate-House  Confer- 
ence Committee  in  December,  during  the 
"lame  duck "  session  of  the  Congress,  and 
died  there  when  the  Congress  adjourned.  A 
copy  of  the  bill  is  atUched  to  this  report  as 
Exhibit  A. 

This  was  the  third  time  the  Senate  passed 
this  sentencing  bill.  The  bill  first  passed  on 
January  30,  1978,  In  the  95th  Congress,  as 
part  of  S.  1437,  the  Criminal  Code  Reform 
Act  of  1977,  by  a  vote  of  72  to  15.  The  House 
took  no  action  on  the  House  counterpart, 
H.R.  6869,  and  criminal  code  revision  thus 
failed  enactment.  The  bill  was  Introduced 
again  In  the  96th  Congress  as  part  of  S. 
1722.  the  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  of 
1979,  but  the  Senate  adjourned  without 
voting  on  the  measure.  On  July  31,  1981,  the 
bill  was  reintroduced  in  the  97th  Congress 
as  S.  1555.  the  Criminal  Sentencing  Reform 
Act  of  1981;  on  September  17.  1981,  It 
became  part  of  the  Criminal  Code  Reform 


Act  of  1981.  S.  1630.  The  bill  was  also  made 
a  part  of  the  "Violent  Crime  and  Drug  En- 
forcement Improvements  Act  of  1982."  S. 
2572,  H.R.  6497. 

This  Committee,  in  its  September  1981 
report  to  the  Conference,  commented  at 
length  on  this  Senate  sentencing  bill  and 
the  legislative  history  of  both  it  and  its 
House  counterpart.  The  Committee  stated 
that  the  bill  would  effect  a  sweeping  revi- 
sion of  sentencing  procedures  in  Federal 
courts. 

First.  It  would  establish  an  Independent 
sentencing  commission  that  would  be 
charged  with  promulgating  guidelines  for 
district  judges  to  use  In  determining  sen- 
tences for  criminal  defendants.  These  guide- 
lines, covering  "each  category  of  offense  in- 
volving each  category  of  defendant,"  would 
prescribe  the  type  and  extent  of  the  sen- 
tence to  be  imposed  in  most  cases.  The 
judge  would  be  required  to  select  the  type 
of  sanction.  I.e.,  imprisonment,  fine,  or  pro- 
bation, and  to  sentence  the  defendant 
within  the  maximum-minimum  range  speci- 
fied by  the  commission's  guidelines,  unless 
he  found  "that  an  aggravating  or  mitigating 
circumstance  exists  that  was  not  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion in  formulating  the  guidelines." 

Second,  [the  bill]  would  provide  for  appel- 
late review  in  the  court  of  appeals  of  sen- 
tences In  aU  felony  cases  except  those  In 
which  the  sentence  resulted  from  a  Rule  11 
plea  agreement.  Review  would  be  available, 
however,  only  In  those  cases  in  which  the 
sentence  fell  outside  the  guidelines.  A  de- 
fendant could  appeal  a  sentence  above  the 
guidelines  range,  the  government  could 
appeal  a  sentence  falling  below  the  guide- 
line range.  In  either  case,  the  court  of  ap- 
peals would  determine  whether  the  sen- 
tence was  "unreasonable ':  if  It  found  the 
sentence  to  be  unreasonable,  the  court 
could  Impose  a  new  sentence  or  remand  the 
case  for  resentencing. 

Finally,  [the  bill]  would  Invest  the  sen- 
tencing commission  with  the  responsibility 
of  monitoring  the  sentencing  practices  in 
the  Federal  courts.  The  commission  would 
serve.  Inter  alia,  as  a  "clearing  house  and  in- 
formation center  for  the  collection,  prepara- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  Information  on 
Federal  sentencing  practices."  The  commis- 
sion would  conduct  training  programs,  semi- 
nars, and  workshops  for  judges  and  proba- 
tion officers,  instruct  probation  officers  in 
the  application  of  the  commission's  sentenc- 
ing guidelines,  and  monitor  probation  offi- 
cers with  regard  to  their  sentence  recom- 
mendations to  judges. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to 
eliminate  unwarranted  sentencing  disparity. 
Though  the  Committee  and  the  Conference 
have  steadfastly  endorsed  this  goal,  the 
Committee  recommended  that  the  Confer- 
ence disapprove  the  bill.  The  Committee 
noted  that  both  It  and  the  Criminal  Law 
Committee  had  made  the  same  recommen- 
dation to  the  Conference  In  April  1976, 
when  the  Conference  considered  an  earlier 
version  of  this  sentencing  bill.  These  Com- 
mittees, and  the  Conference,  concluded  that 
a  sentencing  commission  would,  needlessly, 
duplicate  much  of  the  work  already  being 
performed  within  the  judicial  branch  and 
that  the  Injustice  Inherent  in  disparate  sen- 
tences could  be  remedied  by  straightforward 
appellate  review  of  sentences  In  the  court  of 
appeals  or  by  three- judge  panels  (as  provid- 
ed in  an  amendment  formerly  proposed  to 
Rule  35  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure). 
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This  Committee,  in  Its  September  1981 
report  to  the  Conference,  further  observed 
thju  much  of  the  work  that  would  t>e  under- 
taken by  the  sentencing  commission  pre- 
scribed by  I  the  Senates  sentencing  bill]  is 
now  being  performed  by  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  and  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center.  The  Center,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Administrative  Office  and  the  Pro- 
bation Committee,  delivers  a  comprehensive 
training  program  to  all  probation  officers; 
this  training  continues  throughout  the  offi- 
cers' service  in  the  district  courts.  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  this  training  agenda  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  sentencing  process.  Sentenc- 
ing institutes  authorized  by  28  U.S.C.  334 
and  periodic  seminars  and  workshops  spon- 
sored by  the  Center  and  the  Administrative 
Office  further  the  Judiciary's  effort  to  bring 
a  greater  measure  of  justice  to  the  sentenc- 
ing process. 

An  [independent]  sentencing  commission 
would,  also,  duplicate  the  efforts,  now  well 
underway  of  the  Judicial  Conference  (oper- 
ating through  the  ProtMtion  Committee), 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  and  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  to  develop  a  Probation  In- 
formation Management  System  (PIMS). 
The  Conference,  at  its  September  1977 
meeting,  authorized  the  development  of  an 
information  system  (PIMS)  to  achieve  four 
goals:  ( 1 )  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  probation 
officers  in  the  day-to-day  management  of 
their  work  in  the  field:  (2)  to  provide  up-to- 
date  information  to  guide  judges  in  select- 
ing sentences  for  convicted  defendants:  (3) 
to  provide  national  statistics  for  budget, 
plarming.  and  management  control  pur- 
poees;  and  (4)  to  create  the  data  base  needed 
by  reaearchers  seeking  to  Improve  under- 
standing of  the  treatment  of  offenders  and 
offenses.  Since  the  September  1977  meeting 
of  the  Conference,  the  Probation  Commit- 
tee, the  Center,  and  the  Administrative 
Office  have  been  at  work  designing  PIMS, 
fociiitog  primarily  on  the  day-to-day  needs 
of  probation  offloera  In  the  field  and  sen- 
tencing Judges.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  deci- 
sion whether  to  taka  PIMS  to  the  pilot- 
project  stage  will  b«  made  jointly  by  the 
Committee  Center,  and  Administrative 
Office  prior  to  the  September  1981  meeting 
of  the  Judicial  Conference.  In  summary,  the 
Committee  concludes  that  insofar  as  [the 
Senate's  sentencing  tnU]  11)  would  foster  the 
development  of  an  efficient  information 
system  that  would  promote  better  informed, 
and  fairer,  sentencing  decisions.  (21  would 
provide  the  means  for  comprehensive  moni- 
toring of  sentencing  practices  in  the  Federal 
courts,  and  13)  would  provide  for  the  period- 
ic training  of  xudicial  and  parajudicial  per- 
sonnel in  matters  relating  to  sentencing, 
[the  bilij  would  duplicate  programs  currently 
being  implemented  t>y  the  judicial  branch. 

The  Committee  also  disapproves  [the  bill] 
because  it  provides  for  the  piecemeal  appel- 
late review  of  sentences  rather  than  straight- 
forward appellate  review  in  the  court  of  ap- 
peals or  in  three-Judge  panels,  two  methods 
of  sentence  review  previously  suggested  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  as  alternatives  to 
the  type  of  scheme  proposed  by  [the  Senate 
bill].  S.  1722,  [its]  immediate  predecessor, 
was  actually  designed  to  provide  piecemeal 
sentence  review  in  the  court  of  appeals. 
First,  it  provided  as  does  (the  bill],  for  the 
appeal  of  any  sentence  outside  the  pre- 
scribed sentencing  commission  guidelines; 
then,  after  allowing  the  goi?emment  or  the 
defendant  subsequently  to  contest  (within 
120  days  of  the  imposition  of  sentence),  in  a 
Rule  3S(b)(2)  motion,  the  sentencing  judge's 
application  of  the  guidelines,  it  gave  both 


parties  the  right  to  petition  the  court  of  ap- 
peals to  review  the  Rule  3S(b)(2)  disposition. 
These  two  mutually  exclusive  modes  of  ap- 
pellate review  provided  by  [the  bill/  were  in 
addition  to  the  appellate  review  ajforded  a 
defendant  who  claims  under  Rule  3S(a)  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  or 
28  V.S.C.  22SS  that  hU  sentence  U  illegal 
Thus,  [the  bill]  created  the  real  possibility 
that  in  a  given  case  a  court  of  appeals 
could,  for  example,  affirm  a  defendant's  con- 
viction and  his  at>oi>e-the-guidelines  sen- 
tence and  later,  in  reviewing  a  Rule  3S(a). 
RuU  35(b)(2).  or  28  U.S.C.  22SS  disposition, 
set  aside  the  sentence  because  the  sentencing 
judge  applied  the  commission's  guidelines 
incorrectly  or  otherwise  constructed  the  de- 
fendant's sentence  on  illegal  grounds. 

The  drafters  of  [the  bill)  eliminated  the 
right  of  the  parties  collaterally  to  attack, 
under  (S.  1722's  proposed)  Rule  35(bM2),  the 
sentencing  Judge's  application  of  the  com- 
mission's guidelines,  but  they  nevertheless 
provided  for  piecemeal  appellate  review  of 
sentencing.  The  Committee  reaches  this 
conclusion  by  reading  the  provisions  of  S. 
1555  in  context  with  Rule  35<a)  and  28 
U.S.C.  2255.  [The  bill]  would  allow  the  Im- 
mediate appeal  of  any  sentence  outside  the 
applicable  guidelines.  Rule  35(a)  and  section 
2255  would  allow  the  defendant,  at  any  time 
after  sentencing,  to  attack  his  sentence  on 
the  grounds,  for  example,  that  the  guide- 
lines applied  by  the  sentencing  judge  were 
facially  illegal,  were  without  legal  founda- 
tion, or  were  not  applicable  in  the  defend- 
ant's case  and,  if  unsuccessful,  to  seek  ap- 
pellate review  of  the  merits  of  his  attack. 
Consequently,  the  potential  for  the  seem- 
ingly inconsistent,  and  piecemeal,  appellate 
dispositions  Inherent  In  the  everyday  imple- 
mentation of  S.  1722's  sentencing  proce- 
dures would  be  preaent  were  [the  bill]  en- 
acted into  law.  This  potential,  to  the  extent 
It  were  realized.  In  the  Committee's  view, 
would  further  erode  the  public's  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  Federal  Judges  to  do  justice 
In  pronouncing  sentence.  In  addition,  the 
presence  of  multiple  routes  to  sentence 
review  would  create  stibstantlal  delay  In 
achieving  finality. 

«  •  •  •  • 

The  Committee  concludes  that  some  form 
of  review  Is  necessary  if  unwarranted  sen- 
tencing disparity  is  to  l>e  sut>stantlally  re- 
duced. If  not  eliminated.  The  Committee 
further  concludes  that  review  should  be  ac- 
complished in  one  proceeding,  in  either  the 
court  of  appeals  or  a  panel  of  three  district 
judges  as  the  Conference  recommended  at 
Its  April  7,  1976.  meeting.  It  is  the  Commit- 
tee's judgment  that  the  method  of  review 
should  be  prescrll>ed  by  legislation  initiated 
by  Congress,  not  the  rulemaking  process, 
and  that  the  Judiciary  should  make  specific 
recommendations  to  Congress  regarding  the 
review  procedures.  To  this  end,  the  Conwnit- 
tee  Is  prepared  to  request  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center  for  research  support  on  the 
practical  Impact  the  suggested  methods  of 
review  would  have  on  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  courts. 

Finally,  because  the  Senate  may  take 
action  toward  the  passage  of  (the  sentenc- 
ing bill]  prior  to  the  March  1982  meeting  of 
the  Judicial  Conference,  the  Committee 
seeks  authorization  In  the  Interim,  to  moni- 
tor the  progress  of  this  legislation,  and  its 
House  counterpart,  if  any,  and  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Congress  any  modifications  that 
would  remove  the  objections  to  (the  bill] 
cited  in  this  report.  [Emphasis  added.] 

The  Conference  promptly  "authorized  the 
Committee  to  monitor  the  progress  of  (sen- 


tencing reform)  legislation  in  the  Congress 
and  to  communicate  to  the  appropriate 
Congressional  Committees  any  modifica- 
tions in  the  legislation  that  would  remove 
the  objections  specified  in  the  Committee's 
report." 

As  it  reported  to  the  Conference  in  Sep- 
tember 1982.  the  Committee,  through  its 
chairman,  has  provided  Congressional  testi- 
mony when  requested,  and  has  responded  to 
solicitations  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
staff  for  advice  on  drafting  and  amend- 
ments. 

During  the  97th  Congress,  an  examination 
of  the  pending  proposals  as  well  as  the  ex- 
tensive committee  reports  prepared  In  con- 
junction with  the  consideration  of  such  revi- 
sions leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Congress 
remains  deeply  concerned  about  significant 
occurrences  of  sentencing  disparities  in  the 
criminal  Justice  system  and  about  the  broad 
discretion  reposed  In  the  Judiciary  to 
impose  sentences  upon  convicted  criminals. 
This  concern  Is  coupled  with  a  further  rec- 
ognition that  such  discretion  reposed  In 
trial  courts  is  largely  unreviewable,  "If 
there  is  one  rule  in  the  Federal  criminal 
practice  which  is  firmly  established,  it  is 
that  the  appellate  court  has  no  control  over 
a  sentence  which  is  within  the  limits  al- 
lowed by  a  statute."  Dorszynski  v.  United 
StaUs.  418  U.S.  424,  440-441  (1974). 

The  various  bills  now  pending  In  Congress 
propose  to  resolve  such  concerns  through 
several  alternative  mechanisms  which  pro- 
vide, among  other  things:  (1)  the  creation  of 
an  independent  sentencing  commission  or  a 
sentencing  committee  within  the  Judiciary, 
either  of  which  will  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  promulgating  sentencing 
guidelines  binding  upon  the  district  courts 
and  the  courts  of  appeals:  (2)  the  creation 
of  comprehensive  statutory  sentencing  pro- 
cedures that  would  replace  the  sentencing 
procedures  established  by  Rule  32  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure:  and 
(3)  piecemeal  review  of  the  sentence  in  the 
court  of  appeals. 

The  Committee  is  aware  of  Congressional 
prerogatives  to  rewrite  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Nonetheless,  the  Committee 
feels  that  the  projected  costs  of  proposed 
sentencing  mechanisms  must  be  assessed: 
the  Judicial  time  to  be  expended  In  the  dis- 
position of  criminal  cases  must  be  examined: 
and  the  finality  of  sentences  must  be  pre- 
served. 

A  balancing  of  the  legislative  concerns 
with  those  of  the  Judiciary  is  necessary. 
Once  this  is  done,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  several  conclusions  follow. 

It  Is  the  unanimous  view  of  the  Commit- 
tee that.  If  It  t>e  the  will  of  Congress  to 
adopt  significant  sentencing  revision,  legis- 
lation should  t>e  favored  that  will  create 
simple  and  lnex|>enslve  sentencing  proce- 
dures that  will  ensure  finality  of  sentence 
while  giving  full  recognition  to  the  due 
process  rights  of  convicted  defendants.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Committee  recommends  that 
the  Judicial  Conference  reaffirm  that  the 
Committee  continue  to  monitor  the  progress 
of  sentencing  reform  proposals  and  also 
communicate  past  Conference  positions  to 
the  Congress.  It  is  further  recommended  that 
the  Conference  authorize  the  committee  to 
draft  for  Conference  consideration  alterna- 
tives to  those  already  proposed  by  the  Con- 
gress. These  alternatives  would  include  one 
or  more  of  the  following  concepts:  (1)  sen- 
tences imposed  under  guidelines  established 
by  a  sentencing  committee  of  the  Judicial 
Conference;  (2)  sentence  review  in  the  court 
of  appeals  in  conjunction  with  the  review  of 


conviction;  and  (3)  parole  decisions  based 
solely  on  post  conviction  occurrences.  (Ein- 
phasis  added.] 

The  Conference  adopted  this  reconimen- 
dation,  and  the  Committee  immediately  set 
about  the  task  of  drafting  a  legislative  pro- 
posal for  the  Conference's  consideration.  In 
drafting  this  proposal,  the  Committee  has 
taken  into  account  a  firm  Congressional 
consensus  that  emerged  last  fall,  particular- 
ly in  Deceml)er  as  the  Senate-House  Confer- 
ence Committee  debated  over  the  Senate 
bill  and  several  House  counterparts,  as  to 
the  sentencing  model  that  should  be  pre- 
scribed. There  is  a  strong  consensus  that 
guideline  sentencing,  with  a  single  appellate 
review  in  the  courts  of  appeals,  be  pre- 
scribed (The  Senate,  through  your  Conunit- 
tee's  intervention,  has  now  abandoned  the 
piecemeal  appellate-review  scheme  It  fea- 
tured In  all  previous  versions  of  its  bill).  The 
final  debate  has  now  boiled  down  to  three 
points.  First,  who  will  draw  the  guidelines— 
an  independent  Sentencing  Conunission,  as 
the  Senate  would  prescribe  (without  any 
federal  judge  members),  with  extensive  su- 
pervision and  control  over  the  sentencing 
judges  and  their  probation  officers,  or  a  Ju- 
dicial Conference  committee,  as  the  House 
would  prescribe  (with  at  least  four  federal 
Judge  members).  Second,  will  the  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  defendant,  have  the 
right  to  appeal.  The  Senate  and  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  say,  yes:  the  House  is  divid- 
ed. Third,  what  will  become  of  parole.  The 
Senate  would  abolish  parole  altogether  in 
five  years,  immediately  as  to  offenses  occur- 
ring after  the  bill  becomes  fully  effective. 
The  House  would  restrict  the  Parole  Com- 
mission's role  to  passing  on  post-sentencing 
events.  All  agree  to  eliminate  the  Commis- 
sion's present  role  as  resentencer. 

The  legislative  alternative  your  Commit- 
tee has  drafted  is  attached  to  this  report  as 
Exhibit  B.  The  Committee  believes  that  it 
prescribes  a  much  more  workable  sentenc- 
ing model,  at  far  less  cost,  than  the  Senate 
bill  or  any  of  its  House  counterparts.  The 
following  is  a  general  description  of  the  bill 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BILL 

The  proposed  Judicial  Conference  bill  has 
three  major  features: 

Determinacy  of  sentences:  Under  the  bill, 
incarcerated  defendants  will  luiow  at  the 
time  of  sentencing  how  long  they  will  serve 
if  they  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  institu- 
tions in  which  they  are  confined. 

Sentencing  pursuant  to  guidelines:  Guide- 
lines are  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  on  the  advice  of  a  Committee  on 
Sentencing  Guidelines.  Sentencing  judges 
may  depart  from  the  guidelines  if  they  find, 
on  the  basis  of  circumstances  of  the  particu- 
lar offense  or  offender,  that  the  purposes  of 
sentencing  are  best  served  by  departure. 

Appellate  review  of  sentences:  Either  the 
Government  or  the  defendant  may  seek  ap- 
pellate review  of  a  sentence  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  imposed  as  a  result  of  Incorrect 
application  of  the  guidelines,  or  in  violation 
of  prescribed  procedures,  or  otherwise  in 
violation  of  the  laws  or  Constitution.  The 
defendant  may  appeal  from  an  above-guide- 
line sentence,  and  the  Government  from  a 
below-guideline  sentence,  on  the  ground 
that  the  sentence  is  "plainly  inappropriate." 
Government  appeals  will  require  a  personal 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General  or  the  So- 
licitor General. 

The  broad  outlines  of  the  bill  are  de- 
scribed in  greater  detail  below,  and  section- 
by-section  analysis  follows  the  description. 

[Section-by-section  analysis  omitted.] 


Determinacy  of  sentences 
The  bill  provides  that  the  sentencing 
court  shall  include  in  the  sentence,  if  a  term 
of  incarceration  of  more  than  a  year  Is  in- 
cluded, the  date  on  which  the  defendant  is 
to  be  released  on  parole  if  he  or  she  abides 
by  the  rules  of  the  Institution  of  confine- 
ment. Hence,  unless  the  defendant  is  penal- 
ized for  misbehavior  in  prison,  the  release 
date  is  fully  determined  at  the  time  of  sen- 
tencing. The  guidelines  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  are  to  provide  guid- 
ance on  both  the  total  duration  of  the  sen- 
tence and  the  release  date. 

Unlike  the  Senate-passed  bill,  this  bill 
does  not  abolish  the  parole  function.  The 
Parole  Conunission  will  decide  whether— 
and  for  how  long— a  defendant  is  to  t>e  pe- 
nalized for  misbehavior;  it  will  also  continue 
to  have  responsibility  for  supervising  parol- 
ees and  making  revocation  decisions.  Unlike 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  bill,  howev- 
er, the  Parole  Conunission  will  no  longer  set 
parole  dates  based  on  the  Commission's 
judgment  of  the  severity  of  the  offense  and 
the  offender's  risk  category.  Under  the  pro- 
posed bill,  it  is  the  function  of  the  sentenc- 
ing judge,  acting  under  the  guideline 
system,  to  select  the  punishment  for  the  of- 
fense: the  function  of  the  Parole  Commis- 
sion is  to  make  decisions  based  on  events 
that  occur  after  sentencing. 

The  bill  repeals  the  criminal  provisions  of 
the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act,  thus 
bringing  addicts  within  the  determinate  sen- 
tencing scheme.  It  eliminates  the  Indetermi- 
nate sentencing  feature  of  the  Youth  Cor- 
rections Act,  but  preserves  the  requirement 
that  persons  sentenced  under  the  act  be 
confined  In  separate  institutions  and  the  op- 
portunity for  them  to  have  the  conviction 
set  aside.  Both  the  Narcotic  Addict  Reha- 
bilitation Act  and  the  Youth  Corrections 
Act  would  be  repealed  by  both  the  Senate 
and  House  bills. 

Sentencing  pursuant  to  guidelines 

Under  the  bill,  a  sentence  is  to  be  imposed 
that  accords  with  the  applicable  sentencing 
guideline  unless  the  court  finds,  on  the  basis 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  of- 
fense or  information  about  the  particular 
defendant,  that  the  purposes  of  sentencing 
are  best  served  by  departing  from  the  guide- 
lines. 

The  guidelines  are  to  be  developed  by  a 
committee  of  the  Judicial  Conference,  con- 
sisting of  four  judges  in  regular  active  serv- 
ice and  three  members  who  are  not,  or  have 
not  been,  either  federal  or  state  judges.  At 
least  one  of  the  three  meml)ers  must  be  a 
nonlawyer.  The  guidelines  are  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence, and  will  take  effect  180  days  thereaf- 
ter unless  Congress  prevents  that  outcome 
by  act  of  Congress. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  regarding  the 
structure  for  developing  guidelines  are 
closely  modeled  on  the  bill  approved  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  In  contrast, 
the  Senate-passed  bill  provides  for  the 
guidelines  to  be  developed  by  a  Sentencing 
Commission  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Although  earlier  versions  of  the  bill  provid- 
ed that  some  of  the  presidential  appointees 
come  from  a  list  submitted  by  the  Judicial 
Conference,  that  requirement  was  removed 
by  a  1982  floor  amendment.  The  Commis- 
sion In  the  Senate  bill  Is  expected  to  be  a 
full-time  body,  moreover.  Although  the 
Senate  bill  provides  that  a  federal  judge 
may  serve  on  the  Commission  without  re- 
signing his  or  her  judicial  appointment,  no 
provision  Is  made  for  handling  the  caseload 


of  an  active  judge  should  one  be  appointed 
to  serve. 

The  Senate  bill  also  contemplates  that  the 
Commission  is  to  have  its  own  staff,  and  is 
to  develop  its  own  data  collection,  research, 
and  education  capabilities.  The  present  bill, 
following  the  model  of  the  House  bill,  con- 
templates that  staff  assistance  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  and 
the  Administrative  Office. 

It  is  believed  that  a  part-time  conunittee 
with  staff  assistance  from  the  Administra- 
tive Office  and  the  Judicial  Center  is  much 
the  preferable  approach.  While  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  development  of  initial  guide- 
lines will  be  a  substantial  task,  it  will  be  far 
from  a  fuU-time  Job  for  the  decislorunakers 
if  the  operation  Is  skillfully  staffed.  Once 
the  initial  guidelines  have  been  promulgat- 
ed, moreover,  there  can  be  no  conceivable 
need  for  a  body  of  fuU-time  commissioners 
as  the  Senate  bill  would  provide.  In  addi- 
tion, relying  on  the  existing  organs  of  the 
Judicial  Branch  ensures  that  unnecessary 
and  harmful  duplication  will  be  avoided. 
The  Administrative  Office  already  has  in 
place  what  is  widely  recognized  as  one  of 
the  best  statistical  reporting  systems  In  the 
business:  continuing  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  data  received  from  the  courts 
would  not  be  aided  by  requiring  court  per- 
soimel  also  to  provide  data  for  another  and 
different  system  maintained  by  a  Sentenc- 
ing Commission.  The  Federal  Judicial 
Center  already  has  in  place  a  structure  for 
providing  education  and  training  to  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary;  use  of  that  struc- 
ture for  education  and  training  relating  to 
guideline  sentencing  will  permit  sentencing 
training  to  be  Included  In  programs  that 
also  cover  other  subjects  and  will  facilitate 
the  resolution  of  potential  scheduling  con- 
flicts. 

Appellate  review  of  sentences 

The  bill  provides  that  either  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  defendant  may  seek  appellate 
review  of  a  sentence  on  the  ground  that  the 
guidelines  were  incorrectly  applied,  that 
prescribed  pr(x;edures  were  not  followed,  or 
that  the  sentence  is  otherwise  illegal.  It  also 
provides  for  defendants'  appeals  of  at>ove- 
guidelines  sentences  and  Government  ap- 
peals of  below-guideline  sentences.  However, 
the  Govenunent  may  appeal  only  with  the 
personal  approval  of  the  Attorney  General 
or  the  Solicitor  General.  The  bUl  contem- 
plates that  all  issues  about  the  sentence,  as 
well  as  any  challenge  to  the  conviction,  will 
be  raised  In  a  single  appeal.  The  bill  In-, 
eludes  amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  to  ensure  that  the  sen- 
tence appealed  from  is  the  final  sentence  of 
the  district  court. 

The  House  Judiciary  Conunittee's  bill 
would  permit  appeals  only  by  the  defend- 
ant. In  addition  to  appeals  from  above- 
guideline  sentences,  the  bill  authorizes  a  pe- 
tition for  leave  to  appeal  from  a  withln- 
guidellne  sentence  on  the  ground  that  the 
sentence  is  "clearly  unreasonable." 

The  present  bill  follows  the  Senate-passed 
bill  in  permitting  a  Government  appeal  on 
the  personal  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  Solicitor  General  and  in  denying 
appeals  for  wlthln-guidellne  sentences.  How- 
ever, it  permits  an  appeal  from  any  sentence 
outside  guidelines,  while  the  Senate  bill  per- 
mits an  appeal  from  an  outside-guideline 
sentence  only  if  a  felony  or  Class  A  misde- 
meanor (as  defined  in  the  bill)  was  involved. 

The  present  bill  follows  both  the  Senate 
and  House  bills  in  denying  an  appeal  from  a 
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cepted in  a  plea  agreement. 
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Leahy,  think  that  the  better  approach 
for  ultimate  success  is  not  to  press  it 


large  the  GO-day  time  period  whenever 
an  essential  witness  is  unavailable,  the 


poses  for  the  Federal  judges  who  must 
at  times  choose  between  inappropri- 
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sentence  that  the  appealing  party  has  ac- 
cepted in  a  plea  agreement. 

The  fundamental  motivation  for  a  guide- 
line system  is  to  reduce  disparity  by  produc- 
ing binding  standards  for  judges'  sentencing 
decisions.  The  role  of  appellate  review  in 
such  a  system  is  to  protect  the  binding 
nature  of  the  guidelines,  permitting  depar- 
tures from  them  only  for  legally  acceptable 
reasons.  Restricting  appeals  from  sentences 
for  minor  offenses  would  undermine  the 
binding  nature  of  the  guidelines  for  such 
cases.  Moreover,  in  cases  in  which  imprison- 
ment is  imposed  in  an  above-guideline  sen- 
tence for  an  offense  that  is  lower  than  a 
Class  A  misdemeanor,  it  seems  anomalous  to 
restrict  the  defendant's  appellate  rights  on 
the  ground  that  the  offense  for  which  he 
was  imprisoned  was  too  minor  to  warrant 
appellate  concern. 

Similarly,  prohibiting  appeals  by  the  Gov- 
ernment would  undermine  the  binding 
nature  of  the  guidelines  and— to  that 
extent— permit  disparity  to  persist.  It  would 
deny  the  courts  of  appeals  not  only  the  abil- 
ity to  correct  unduly  lenient  sentences,  but 
also  the  opportunity  to  enunciate  law  about 
the  appropriate  justification  of  below-guide- 
line  sentences.  There  is  no  sound  reason  for 
giving  a  convicted  offender  an  entitlement 
to  the  benefit  of  a  sentence  imposed  in  vio- 
lation of  standards  developed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Committee  on  Sentencing 
Guidelines.  The  goal  of  subjecting  discre- 
tion to  enforceable  standards  would  be  ill 
served  by  such  a  rule.  The  requirement  that 
Government  appeals  be  personally  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Solicitor 
General  should  provide  ample  protection 
against  abuse  of  the  Government's  right  to 
take  an  appeal  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  have  an  amendment  they  wish 
to  bring  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
in  order  to  submit  the  amendment  at 
this  time  or  do  I  need  unanimous  con- 
sent to  lay  aside  the  pending  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct;  it  would  require 
unanimous  consent  to  set  aside  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  this  is  agreeable  to  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. Senator  Thurmond,  so  at  this 
time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
set  aside  the  pending  amendment  so 
that  we  may  submit  an  amendment 
which  will  take  a  very  brief  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  do. 

VOTES  ON  AMENDMENTS  364B,  2649,  AND  3650 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  then  occurs  on  agreeing  to 


the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Which  amend- 
ment. Mr.  President?  We  have  three. 
2648,  2649.  and  2650. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  would  occur  on  amendment 
No.  2648  first. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Forty-eight,  forty- 
nine,  and  fifty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  first  one 
would  be  on  amendment  2648. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first  one  would  be  amendment  No. 
2648  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

The  amendment  (No.  2648)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Now  2649. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  numbered  2649  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  (No.  2649)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  now  take  up  2650. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  numbered  2650. 

The  amendment  (No.  2650)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDEK  rOR  RECESS  FROM   12  NOON  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  regular  scheduled  meeting  I  must 
attend,  as  committee  chairman,  which 
begins  at  11:45. 

Today  is  Tuesday,  and  the  regular 
caucuses  of  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  begin  at  12  noon  or 
thereabout.  As  has  been  our  habit  in 
the  past,  we  have  recessed  for  the  2 
hours  that  are  necessary  for  Members 
to  conduct  those  caucuses,  which  are 
unofficial  but  essential  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  once  again,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  12  noon  the 
Chair  place  the  Senate  in  recess,  to  re- 
convene at  2  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  3683 


(Purpose:  To  amend  bail  provisions  of  crime 
package) 

Mr.  THURMOND  and  Mr.  SPEC- 
TER addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  then  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine.  They 
have  an  amendment  they  wish  to  take 
up. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Biden,  Mitch- 
ell, and  Leahy,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideiation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter),  for  himself.  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell., and  Mr.  Leahy,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  2683. 

Mr.  SPECTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  29  after  line  20.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Section  3164  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  in  subsection  (b)  the 
phrases  "(a)(1)  or"  and  "continuous  deten- 
tion or": 

(b)  by  striking  in  subsection  (c)  the  words 
"ninety  day",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""sixty  day'"; 

(c)  by  relettering  subsection  (c)  as  suttsec- 
tion  (d);  and 

;d)  by  inserting  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  fol- 
lows: 

■"(c)  The  trial  of  any  person  described  in 
sut>section  (a)(1)  of  this  section  shall  com- 
mence not  later  than  si.xty  r<ays  following 
the  beginning  of  such  continuous  detention. 
The  periods  of  delay  enum?rated  in  section 
"161(h)  are  excluded  in  computing  the  time 
l^.Ttitation  specified  in  this  section."'." 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  this  amendment  with  the  in- 
tention of  withdrawing  it.  but  I  wish 
to  have  it  as  part  of  the  record  for  the 
future  legislative  history  on  that 
matter. 

The  essence  of  the  amendment  is  to 
change  the  period  of  time  for  trial 
under  the  preventive  detention  bail 
provisions  from  90  days  to  60  days. 
This  amendment  was  submitted  on 
September  30,  1982,  when  the  same 
issue  was  before  this  body.  It  was  de- 
feated at  that  time,  although  there 
was  substantial  support  for  the 
amendment.  Senators  Biden,  Mitch- 
ell, myself,  and  I  believe  also  Senator 


Leahy,  think  that  the  better  approach 
for  ultimate  success  is  not  to  press  it 
for  a  vote  at  this  time. 

The  essence  of  this  amendment  is 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  very  prompt 
trial  when  someone  is  held  in  preven- 
tive detention  without  bail.  That 
period  of  time  ought  to  be  60  days  in- 
stead of  the  90  days  now  permitted  by 
the  Speedy  Trial  Act. 

Preventive  detention— and  the  con- 
sideration of  danger  to  the  community 
in  holding  without  bond  persons  ac- 
cused but  not  convicted  of  crimes- 
represent  a  marked  change  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  in  this 
country.  Under  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of 
1966.  an  accused's  constitutional  right 
to  the  presumption  of  innocence  pro- 
hibited the  consideration  of  any  factor 
except  the  likelihood  of  flight  in  set- 
ting bail. 

Through  bitter  experience  we  have 
learned,  however,  that  a  certain  class 
of  those  with  criminal  records,  the 
career  criminals,  commit  many  other 
offenses  while  they  are  out  on  bail. 
Indeed,  the  studies  have  shown  that  as 
few  as  10  percent  of  the  defendants 
who  are  career  criminals  commit  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  serious  crimes.  A 
career  robber  may  commit  up  to  100 
robberies  a  year,  or  a  career  burglar 
over  300  burglaries.  It  is  clear  that 
something  must  be  done. 

S.  1762,  therefore,  has  taken  the  sen- 
sible step  of  permitting  the  courts  to 
assess  a  defendant's  danger  to  the 
conmiunity  in  setting  bail.  No  more 
will  judges  feel  constrained  to  set  high 
money  bonds  on  the  pretext  of  the  de- 
fendant's risk  of  flight  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  community.  The  courts  may 
now,  after  granting  the  defendant  ap- 
propriate procedural  protections,  pre- 
ventively detain  a  person  charged  with 
a  crime. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  important  obligations  that 
preventive  detention  imposes.  While  it 
is  necessary,  regrettably,  to  have  some 
detention,  many  of  us  strongly  believe 
that  the  detention  should  be  for  as 
brief  a  time  as  is  possible.  In  the  run- 
of-the-mill  case,  there  is  simply  no  jus- 
tification for  holding  an  unconvicted 
defendant  for  a  full  3  months  before 
his  trial.  Sixty  days  should  certainly 
be  the  standard  when  we  take  the 
drastic  step  of  denying  bond  altogeth- 
er. 

However,  since  much  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment  last  year  cen- 
tered on  concern  over  what  was  per- 
ceived as  an  ironclad  60-day  rule  that 
would  open  jailhouse  doors  for  danger- 
ous criminals  on  day  61,  let  me  hasten 
to  assure  my  colleagues  that  such  a 
worry  embaces  a  fundamental  misper- 
ception.  Under  my  amendment  this 
year,  each  and  every  one  of  the  legiti- 
mate reasons  for  a  continuance  of  the 
time  period  listed  in  the  Speedy  Trial 
Act  will  also  apply  to  preventive  deten- 
tion. For  example,  the  court  may  en- 


large the  60-day  time  period  whenever 
an  essential  witness  is  unavailable,  the 
complexity  of  the  case  requires  more 
time,  the  Government  or  defense  at- 
torney need  more  time  for  effective 
preparation,  or.  more  broadly,  any 
time  the  "ends  of  justice"  would  be 
served  by  allowing  more  than  60  days. 
In  short,  a  continuance  can  be  ob- 
tained for  some  good  reason,  but  not 
automatically  with  no  reason. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  that  the 
present  90-day  rule,  when  coupled 
with  a  new  preventive  detention  stat- 
ute, may  rim  afoul  of  constitutional 
guarantees.  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  60-day  period  of  pretrial  deten- 
tion was  upheld  from  constitutional 
challenge  by  the  court  of  appeals'  en 
banc  decision  in  United  States  v.  Ed- 
wards, 430  A.2d  1321  (1981).  The  court 
foimd  the  60-day  limit  to  the  District's 
preventive  detention  statute  control- 
ling: 

Significantly,  pretrial  detention  is  closely 
clrcumscrit>€l  so  as  not  to  go  beyond  the 
need  to  protect  the  safety  of  the  community 
pending  the  detainee's  trial.  Such  detention 
is  not  to  exceed  60  days,  by  which  time 
either  the  detainee  must  l>e  brought  to  trial 
or  bail  must  be  set. 

As  I  say.  I  hope  to  pursue  this  idea 
at  a  later  time  when  there  is  a  better 
opportunity  to  obtain  its  passage. 
Today,  there  will  at  least  be  an  expres- 
sion of  concern  by  some  Senators  as  a 
matter  of  legislative  history  so  that 
prosecutors  will  know  our  strong  feel- 
ing that  they  should  proceed  and  try 
these  cases  in  in  the  briefest  period  of 
time. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  being  offered  by 
Senator  Specter  and  myself  would 
amend  title  I  of  S.  1762  which  deals 
with  bail  reform.  It  seeks  to  expedite 
the  trial  of  anyone  held  under  the  pre- 
ventive detention  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  would  make  broad  and 
sweeping  changes  to  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1966  to  allow  a  judge  to  consid- 
er a  defendant's  dangerousness  to  the 
community  in  setting  bail.  I  believe 
these  changes  are  both  necessary  and 
appropriate. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966,  the  only  factor  a 
Federal  judge  may  now  consider  in  set- 
ting bail  is  the  likelihood  that  a  de- 
fendant will  appear  in  court  for  trial 
or  other  subsequent  proceedings.  As 
difficult  as  it  is  for  most  Americans  to 
believe,  a  Federal  judge  may  not  now 
consider  a  defendant's  dangerousness 
to  the  community  in  setting  bail.  As  a 
former  Federal  judge  who  has  con- 
fronted this  situation,  I  am  deeply 
aware  of  the  difficulty  current  law 


poses  for  the  Federal  judges  who  must 
at  times  choose  between  inappropri- 
ately setting  excessively  high  mone- 
tary bail,  which  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
specifically  discourages,  or  allowing  a 
dangerous  defendant  to  be  released 
pending  trial. 

In  the  15  years  since— it  is  now  17  ac- 
tually—the Bail  Reform  Act  was  en- 
acted, it  has  been  the  object  of  much 
criticism  because  of  this  inflexibility. 

In  its  final  report,  the  Attorney 
General's  Task  Force  on  Violent 
Crime  summarized  the  problem  in  this 
way: 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Act  was  to  de- 
emphasize  the  use  of  money  bonds  in  the 
federal  courts,  a  practice  which  was  per- 
ceived as  resulting  in  disproportionate  and 
unnecessary  pretrial  incarceration  of  poor 
defendants,  and  to  provide  a  range  of  alter- 
native forms  of  release.  These  goals  of  the 
Act— cutting  back  on  the  excessive  use  of 
money  l)onds  and  providing  for  flexibility  in 
setting  conditions  of  release  appropriate  to 
the  characteristics  of  individual  defend- 
ants—are ones  which  are  worthy  of  support. 
However,  15  years  of  experience  with  the 
Act  have  demonstrated  that,  in  some  re- 
spects it  does  not  provide  for  appropriate  re- 
lease decisions.  Increasingly,  the  Act  has 
come  under  criticism  as  too  liberally  allow- 
ing release  and  as  providing  too  little  flexi- 
bility to  judges  in  making  appropriate  re- 
lease decisions  regarding  defendants  who 
pose  serious  risks  of  flight  or  danger  to  the 
community. 

The  need  to  allow  a  judge  to  consid- 
er a  defendant's  dangerousness  to  the 
community  in  setting  bail  is  clear.  A 
study  conducted  by  the  Lazar  Institute 
in  1981  found  that  in  the  eight  juris- 
dictions studied,  approximately  one 
out  of  six  defendants  was  rearrested 
pending  trial.  Of  these  defendants, 
one-third  were  rearrested  more  than 
once. 

S.  1762  would  address  the  inadequa-  - 
cies  contained  in  current  law  by  allow- 
ing a  judge  to  consider  a  defendant's 
dangerousness  to  the  community  in 
setting  bail.  The  bill  before  us  would 
allow  a  judge,  following  a  detention 
hearing,  to  order  a  defendant  detained 
prior  to  trial  if  the  judge  found  that 
"no  condition  or  combination  of  condi- 
tions will  reasonably  assure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  person  as  required  and 
the  safety  of  any  other  person  and  the 
commimity."  In  allowing  a  judge  to 
consider  a  defendant's  dangerousness 
to  the  community  we  are  attempting 
to  strike  a  balance  between  the  rights 
of  the  accused  and  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  the  rights  of  society. 

One  of  the  oldest  legal  principles— in 
fact,  the  principle  upon  which  our 
criminal  law  is  based— is  that  a  person 
is  innocent  until  proven  guilty.  Allow- 
ing a  judge  to  order  a  defendant  de- 
tained prior  to  trial  does  not  change 
this  presumption.  In  so  doing,  howev- 
er, we  curtail  an  individual's  personal 
freedom  prior  to  his  or  her  trial.  In 
such  cases.  I  believe  we  ought  to  make 
every  effort  to  expedite  the  defend- 
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ant's  trial.  This  amendment  accom- 
plishes this  goal. 

The  amendment  would  amend  the 
Speedy  Trial  Act  to  require  that  the 
trial  of  a  defendant  held  in  preventive 
detention  commence  within  60  days 
from  the  time  of  detention.  If  such  a 
defendant's  trial  does  not  commense 
within  60  days,  the  defendant  would 
be  released,  subject  to  the  least  re- 
strictive set  of  conditions,  set  forth  in 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  in  title  I  of  S. 
1762.  which  would  reasonably  assure 
both  the  safety  of  the  community  and 
the  appearance  of  the  defendant  in 
court. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
simply  to  expedite  the  trial  of  those 
detained  under  the  preventive  deten- 
tion provisions  of  the  bill.  In  that 
sense,  it  attempts  to  more  narrowly 
define  the  balance  between  the  rights 
of  the  accused  and  the  rights  of  socie- 
ty. 

As  a  former  county  and  Federal 
prosecutor— and  Federal  judge— I  am 
convinced  that  60  days  is  sufficient 
time  for  both  the  prosecution  and  the 
defense  to  adequately  prepare  their 
cases. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  realize 
there  are  periods  of  delay  which 
should  not  be  counted  against  the  60 
days.  For  this  reason,  the  amendment 
excludes  from  counting  against  the  60 
days  the  periods  of  delay  enumerated 
in  section  3161(h)  of  the  Speedy  Trial 
Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
reprint  of  section  3161(h)  be  included 
in  the  Record  immediately  following 
my  remarlts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  ex- 
cluding these  periods  of  delay  will 
insure,  for  example,  that  a  defendant 
who  must  undergo  substantial  psychi- 
atric testing  to  determine  his  or  her 
mental  competency,  as  did  John 
Hinckley,  will  not  simply  be  released 
after  60  days.  Other  examples  include 
those  periods  of  delay  resulting  from 
the  absence  of  unavailability  of  an  es- 
sential witness:  a  continuance  granted 
by  a  judge  if  the  judge  determines 
that  "the  ends  of  justice"  are  best 
served  by  the  continuance:  or  from  the 
transportation  of  a  defendant  to  an- 
other district.  I  believe  excluding 
these  periods  of  delay  from  the  60-day 
time  limitation  should  allay  the  fears 
of  those  who  fear  an  absolute  time 
limitation  would  prove  unworkable. 

I  believe  deeply  that  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, courts  should  have  au- 
thority to  detain  defendants  prior  to 
trial.  At  the  same  time.  I  believe  equal- 
ly strongly  that  the  Government  has 
an  overriding  obligation  to  expedite 
the  trial  of  those  so  detained,  because 
that  detention  conflicts  directly  with 
the  presumption  of  innocence  until 
guilt  is  proved,  which  is  one  of  the 
foundations  of  our  judicial  system. 


I  emphasize  to  my  colleagues  that 
we  are  talking  here  about  a  situation 
in  which  an  American  citizen  is  put  in 
prison  before  he  or  she  has  been  con- 
victed of  anything.  All  that  has  hap- 
pened is  that  a  person  is  charged  with 
a  crime.  Anyone  even  remotely  famil- 
iar with  the  American  judicial  system 
knows  that  not  every  person  charged 
with  a  crime  is  guilty  and  subsequent- 
ly proved  guilty. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  comprehend  oppo- 
sition to  this  rather  modest  proposal, 
and  I  am  deeply  disappointed  that 
there  apparently  is  so  little  support 
for  this  revision  in  the  Senate  that  it 
will  not  even  be  put  to  a  vote.  I  think 
that  says  something  about  the  Senate 
and  its  concern,  or  lack  of  concern, 
about  the  rights  of  American  citizens. 
I  hope  very  much  that  as  this  bill 
works  its  way  through  the  legislative 
process  in  the  House  and  in  confer- 
ence, this  change  will  be  made. 

One  final  point:  One  of  the  Argu- 
ments against  this  provision  is  that  we 
already  have  in  place  a  speedy  trial  act 
that  says  that  a  defendant  will  have  to 
be  tried  within  90  days,  so  what  is  an- 
other 30  days  to  someone  who  is  in 
jail? 

The  first  answer  to  that  is  that  if 
you  are  in  jail  and  have  not  l)een  con- 
victed of  anything,  and  you  are  in  fact 
innocent,  1  day  in  jail  is  too  much. 

The  second  argument,  and  I  think  a 
more  significant  argument,  is  that  if 
this  bill  passes,  as  it  likely  will,  it  will 
become  a  model  for  the  50  States, 
many  of  which  are  now  considering 
legislation  of  this  type,  and  very  few 
of  those  States  have  a  speedy  trial  act. 
In  fact,  most  violent  crimes  in  this 
country  are  prosecuted  under  State 
law,  not  under  Federal  law. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to  pass  a 
measure  which  is  likely  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  each  of  the  50  States,  many 
of  which  are  now  considering  legisla- 
tion of  this  type.  The  number  of 
crimes  of  violence  prosecuted  under 
Federal  law  in  this  country  is  very 
small.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
violent  crimes  are  prosecuted  'inder 
State  law,  and  appropriately  so. 

Most  States  do  not  have  a  speedy 
trial  act,  and  if  those  States  adopt  this 
Federal  legislation  as  a  model,  we  will 
run  the  risk  of  having  many,  many 
American  citizens  in  jail  without 
having  been  convicted  of  anything, 
who  are  in  fact  not  guilty,  and  without 
any  specific  time  limit  for  their  trial 
being  set.  That,  I  think,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  objective  and  the  purposes  of 
American  justice,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  hope  very  much,  as  I  have  said, 
that  as  this  legislation  proceeds 
through  the  legislative  process,  this 
very  modest  change  will  be  adopted, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  suggested. 


It  is  a  very  sad  commentary  on  the 
Senate  that  there  are  so  few  votes 
that  «e  will  not  even  put  it  to  a  vote. 
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(h)  The  following  periods  of  delay  shall  be 
excluded  In  computing  the  time  within 
which  an  Information  or  an  Indictment 
must  be  filed,  or  in  computing  the  time 
within  which  the  trial  of  any  such  offense 
must  commence: 

(1)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  from 
other  proceedings  concerning  the  defend- 
ant, including  but  not  limited  to— 

(A)  delay  resulting  from  any  proceeding. 
Including  any  examinations,  to  determine 
the  mental  competency  or  physicial  capac- 
ity of  the  defendant: 

(B)  delay  resulting  from  any  procf^ing. 
Including  any  examination  of  the  defend- 
ant, pursuant  to  section  2902  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code: 

(C)  delay  resulting  from  deferral  of  pros- 
ecution pursuant  to  section  2902  of  title  28. 
United  SUtes  Code: 

(D)  delay  resulting  from  trial  with  respect 
to  other  charges  against  the  defendant: 

(E)  delay  resulting  from  any  interlocutory 
appeal: 

(F)  delay  resulting  from  any  pretiral 
motion,  from  the  filing  of  the  motion 
through  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  on. 
or  other  prompt  disposition  of.  such  motion: 

(G)  delay  resulting  from  any  proceeding 
relating  to  the  transfer  of  a  case  or  the  re- 
moval of  any  defendant  from  another  dis- 
trict under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure: 

(H)  delay  resulting  from  transportation  of 
any  defendant  from  another  district,  or  to 
and  from  places  of  examination  or  hospitali- 
zation, except  that  any  time  consumed  in 
excess  of  ten  days  from  the  date  an  order  of 
removal  or  an  order  directing  such  transpor- 
tation, and  the  defendant's  arrival  at  the 
destination  shall  be  presumed  to  be  unrea- 
sonable: 

(1)  delay  resulting  from  consideration  by 
the  court  of  a  proposed  plea  agreement  to 
t>e  entered  into  by  the  defendant  and  the  at- 
torney for  the  Government:  and 

<J)  delay  reasonably  attributable  to  any 
period,  not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  during 
which  any  proceeding  concerning  the  de- 
fendant is  actually  under  advisement  by  the 
court. 

(2)  Any  period  of  delay  during  which  pres- 
entation is  deferred  by  the  attorney  for  the 
Government  pursuant  to  written  agreement 
with  the  defendant,  with  the  approval  of 
the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
defendant  to  demonstrate  his  good  conduct. 

(3)<A)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  from 
the  absence  or  unavailability  of  the  defend- 
ant or  an  essential  witness. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  a  defendant  or  an  essential 
witness  shall  be  considered  absent  when  his 
whereabouts  are  unknown  and,  in  additon, 
he  is  attempting  to  avoid  apprehension  or 
prosecution  or  his  whereatwuts  cannot  be 
determined  by  due  diligence.  For  purposes 
of  such  subparagraph,  a  defendant  or  an  es- 
sent'al  witness  shall  be  considered  unavail- 
able whenever  his  whereabouts  are  Itnown 
but  his  presence  or  trial  cannot  be  obtained 
by  due  diligence  or  he  resists  appearing  at 
or  being  returned  for  trial. 

(4)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  the  defendant  is  mentally  incom- 
petent or  physically  unable  to  stand  trial. 

(5)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  from  the 
treatment  of  the  defendant  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2902  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 


(6)  If  the  information  or  Indictment  is  dis- 
missed upon  motion  of  the  attorney  for  the 
Government  and  thereafter  a  charge  is  filed 
against  the  defendant  for  the  same  offense, 
or  any  offense  required  to  be  Joined  with 
that  offense,  any  period  of  delay  from  the 
date  the  charge  was  dismissed  to  the  date 
the  time  limitation  would  commence  to  run 
as  to  the  subsequent  charge  had  there  been 
no  previous  charge. 

(7)  A  reasonable  period  of  delay  when  the 
defendant  Is  joined  for  trial  with  a 
codefendant  as  to  whom  the  time  for  trial 
has  not  run  and  no  motion  for  severance 
has  been  granted. 

(8)(A)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  from 
a  continuance  granted  by  any  judge  on  his 
own  motion  or  at  the  request  of  the  defend- 
ant or  the  Judge  granted  such  continuance 
on  the  basis  of  his  findings  that  the  ends  of 
Justice  served  by  taking  such  action  out- 
weigh the  best  Interest  of  the  public  and  the 
defendant  In  a  speedy  trial.  No  such  period 
of  delay  resulting  from  a  continuance  grant- 
ed by  the  court  in  accordance  with  this 
paragraph  shall  be  excludable  under  this 
subsection  unless  the  court  sets  forth.  In  the 
record  of  the  case,  either  orally  or  In  writ- 
ing. Its  reasons  for  finding  that  the  ends  of 
Justice  served  by  the  granting  of  such  con- 
tinuance outweigh  the  best  interests  of  the 
public  and  the  defendant  In  a  speedy  trial. 

(B)  The  factors,  among  others,  which  a 
Judge  shall  consider  in  determining  whether 
to  grant  a  continuance  under  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  in  any  case  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(I)  Whether  the  failure  to  grant  such  a 
continuance  in  the  proceeding  would  be 
likely  to  make  a  continuation  of  such  pro- 
ceeding impossible,  or  result  in  a  miscar- 
riage of  Justice. 

(ii)  Whether  the  case  is  so  unusual  or  so 
complex,  due  to  the  number  of  defendants, 
the  nature  of  the  prosecution,  or  the  exist- 
ence of  novel  questions  of  fact  or  law,  that 
it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  adequate  prepa- 
ration for  pretrial  proceedings  or  for  the 
trial  Itself  within  the  time  limits  esUblished 
by  this  section. 

(ill)  Whether.  In  a  case  in  which  arrest 
precedes  Indictment,  delay  in  the  filing  of 
the  indictment  Is  caused  because  the  arrest 
occurs  at  a  time  such  that  it  Is  unreasonable 
to  expect  return  and  filing  of  the  indict- 
ment within  the  period  specified  in  section 
3161(b),  or  because  the  facts  upon  which 
the  grand  Jury  must  base  Its  determination 
are  unusual  or  complex. 

(iv)  Whether  the  failure  to  grant  such  a 
continuance  is  a  case  which.  taM.en  as  a 
whole,  is  not  so  unusual  or  so  complex  as  to 
fall  within  clause  (ii).  would  deny  the  de- 
fendant reasonable  time  to  obtain  counsel, 
would  unreasonably  deny  the  defendant  or 
the  Government  continuity  of  counsel,  or 
would  deny  counsel  for  the  defendant  or  the 
attorney  for  the  Government  the  reasona- 
ble time  necessary  for  effective  preparation, 
taking  into  account  the  exercise  of  due  dili- 
gence. 

(C)  No  continuance  under  paragraph 
(8)(A)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  granted  be- 
cause of  general  congestion  of  the  court's 
calendar,  or  lack  of  diligent  preparation  or 
failure  to  obtain  available  witnesses  on  the 
part  of  the  attorney  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvtuiia. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 


nia and  the  Senator  from  Maine.  I 
think  this  is  a  good  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  talked  very 
persuasively  not  only  about  the  fair- 
ness of  the  amendment,  in  light  of  the 
change  taking  place  in  bail,  but  in 
light  of  the  fact  there  were  exceptions. 
Those  exceptions  in  current  law  are  as 
follows: 

18  U.S.C.  Section  3161(h).  The  following  pe- 
riods of  delay  shall  t>e  excluded  In  commut- 
ing the  time  within  which  an  Information  or 
an  Indictment  must  be  filed,  or  computing 
the  time  within  which  the  trial  of  any  such 
offense  must  commerce. 

(1)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  from 
other  proceedings  concerning  the  defend- 
ant, including  but  not  limited  to— 

(A)  delay  resulting  from  an  examination 
of  the  defendant,  and  hearing  on.  his 
mental  competency,  or  physical  Incapacity: 

(B)  delay  resulting  from  an  examination 
of  the  defendant  pursuant  to  section  2902  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code: 

(C)  delay  resulting  from  trials  with  re- 
spect to  other  charges  against  the  defend- 
ant: 

(D)  delay  resulting  from  interlocutory  ap- 
peals: 

(E)  delay  resulting  from  hearings  on  pre- 
trial motions: 

(F)  delay  resulting  from  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure:  and 

(G)  delay  reasonably  attributable  to  any 
period,  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  during 
which  any  proceeding  concerning  the  de- 
fendant Is  actually  under  advisement. 

(2)  Any  period  of  delay  during  which  pros- 
ecution is  deferred  by  the  Attorney  for  the 
Government  pursuant  to  a  written  agree- 
ment with  the  defendant  with  the  approval 
of  the  court  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
defendant  to  demonstrate  his  good  conduct. 

OKA)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  from 
the  absence  or  unavailability  of  the  defend- 
ant or  an  essential  witness. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  a  defendant  or  an  essential 
witness  shall  be  considered  absent  when  his 
whereat>outs  are  unknown  and.  in  addition, 
he  is  attempting  to  avoid  apprehension  or 
prosecution  or  his  whereabouts  cannot  be 
determined  by  due  diligence.  For  purposes 
of  such  subparagraph,  a  defendant  or  an  es- 
sential witness  shall  be  considered  unavail- 
able whenever  his  whereabouts  are  known 
but  his  presence  for  trail  cannot  be  obtained 
by  due  diligence  or  he  resists  appearing  at 
or  being  returned  for  trail. 

(4)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  the  defendant  is  mentally  Incom- 
petent or  physically  unable  to  stand  trail. 

(5)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  from  the 
treatment  of  the  defendant  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2902  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

(6)  If  the  Information  or  Indictment  is  dis- 
missed upon  motion  of  the  attorney  for  the 
Government  and  thereafter  a  charge  Is  filed 
against  the  defendant  for  the  same  offense, 
or  any  offense  required  to  be  Joined  with 
that  offense,  any  period  of  delay  from  the 
date  the  charge  was  dismissed  to  the  date 
the  time  limitation  would  commence  to  run 
as  to  the  subsequent  charge  had  there  been 
no  previous  charge. 

(7)  A  reasonable  period  of  delay  when  the 
defendant  is  Joining  for  trial  with  a  codefen- 
dant as  to  whom  the  time  for  trial  has  not 
run  and  no  motion  for  severance  has  been 
granted. 

(8)(A)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  from 
a  continuance  granted  by  any  Judge  on  his 
own  motion  or  at  the  request  of  the  defend- 


ant or  his  counsel  or  at  the  request  of  the 
attorney  for  the  Government,  if  the  Judge 
granted  such  continuance  on  the  basis  of  his 
findings  that  the  ends  of  Justice  served  by 
taking  such  action  outweigh  the  best  Inter- 
est of  the  public  and  the  defendant  in  a 
speedy  trial.  No  such  period  of  delay  result- 
ing from  a  continuance  granted  by  the  court 
In  accordance  with  this  paragraph  all  be  ex- 
cludable under  this  subsection  unless  the 
court  sets  forth.  In  the  record  of  the  case, 
either  orally  or  in  writing,  its  reasons  for 
finding  that  the  ends  of  Justice  served  by 
the  granting  of  such  continuance  outweigh 
the  best  interests  of  the  public  and  the  de- 
fendant In  a  speedy  trial. 

(B)  The  factors,  among  others,  which  a 
Judge  shall  consider  In  determining  whether 
to  grant  a  continuance  under  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  In  any  case  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(I)  Whether  the  failure  to  grant  such  a 
continuance  in  the  proceeding  would  be 
likely  to  make  a  continuation  of  such  pro- 
ceeding Impossible,  or  result  In  a  miscar- 
riage of  Justice. 

(ii)  Whether  the  case  taken  as  a  whole  is 
so  unusual  and  so  complex,  due  to  the 
number  of  defendants  or  the  nature  of  the 
prosecution  or  otherwise,  that  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  adequate  preparation 
within  the  periods  of  time  established  by 
this  section. 

(ill)  Whether  delay  after  the  grand  Jury 
proceedings  have  commenced.  In  a  case 
where  arrest  precedes  Indictment,  is  caused 
by  the  unusual  complexity  of  the  factual  de- 
termination to  be  made  by  the  grand  Jury  or 
by  events  beyond  the  control  of  the  court  or 
the  Government. 

(C)  No  continuance  under  paragraph 
(8)(A)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  granted  be- 
cause of  general  congestion  of  the  court's 
calendar,  or  lack  of  diligent  preparation  or 
failure  to  obtain  available  witnesses  on  the 
part  of  the  attorney  for  the  Government. 

The  Senator  from  Maine,  the  former 
Federal  judge,  points  out  that  moving 
it  down  to  60  days  is  what  we  should 
do,  we  should  include  these  exclusions. 

That  was  a  concern  I  had  about  this 
amendment  last  Congress.  At  that 
time  the  proposal  did  not  include  the 
above  mentioned  exclusions. 

I  compliment  the  Senators  for  their 
foresight  in  redrafting  the  amendment 
and  support  their  effort. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I, 
too,  believe  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  the  Senator  from  Maine  de- 
serves action  by  Congress  during  this 
session. 

I  think  it  is  a  strong  amendment.  I 
supported  it  the  last  time  it  was  of- 
fered, and  I  believe  this  is  an  even 
stronger  amendment. 

I  have  been  one  of  the  strongest  pro- 
ponents of  the  major  bail  reform  pro- 
vision in  this  bill,  which  would  permit 
judges  to  consider  the  dangerousness 
of  the  defendant  when  determining 
conditions  of  the  prttrial  release.  I 
share  the  concern  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendment,  that  in  a  preventive 
detention  situation  we  must  expedite 
trial  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
so  as  to  limit  the  loss  of  personal  free- 
dom during  the  period  when  the  de- 
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fendent  enjoys  the  presumption  of  in- 
nocence. 

I  hope  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  act  on  it  in  an  expeditious  way 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  I  will 
do  everything  I  can  to  see  if  we  can  get 
some  action  in  the  House  as  well.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Senator  from  Maine  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  which  I 
hope  will  be  accepted  on  t>oth  sides. 
This  started  out  as  a  comprehensive 
bill  on  sentencing,  and  we  have  not 
had  thorough  hearings  on  it.  So  Sena- 
tor Ahmstrong  and  I  have  worked  on 
this  language. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Will  the  Senator  for- 
mally withdraw  the  amendment?  I  had 
not  finished. 

Mr.  NUNN,  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
formally  withdrawn  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
This  is  a  very  controversial  matter  and 
should  be  considered  in  a  separate  bill, 
on  its  own  merits,  and  I  am  sure  that 
will  be  done  if  it  comes  up  later. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  have  opposed 
the  amendment  if  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter). 
It  would  decrease  the  time  limit  for 
starting  the  trial  under  the  Speedy 
Trial  Act  (18  U.S.C.  3161  et  seq.)  of  a 
person  detained  awaiting  trial  from  90 
to  60  days,  excluding  the  periods  of 
delay  specified  in  other  parts  of  the 
act.  Failure  to  commence  trial  within 
the  specified  time  would  require  re- 
lease of  defendants  already  deter- 
mined to  be  unacceptable  flight  or 
danger  risks. 

Mr.  President,  the  period  we  are 
talking  about  spans  the  time  from 
arrest  through  a  grand  jury  indict- 
ment to  commencement  of  the  trial. 
The  situation  would  typically  involve 
the  most  serious  crimes  and  complex 
drug  trafficking  cases.  Not  only  must 
the  Government  utilize  this  limited 
time  to  locate  witnesses,  find  and 
evaluate  evidence,  obtain  a  grand  jury 
indictment,  and  generally  prepare  for 
trial,  there  are  some  districts  in  the 
United  States  that  do  not  even  have 
grand  juries  sit  at  frequent  enough  in- 
tervals to  meet  such  a  deadline. 
Others  are  so  congested  with  large 
drug  and  other  major  cases  as  to  be 
unable  to  absorb  any  more  time  re- 
strictions. In  addition,  some  districts 
have  relatively  high  rates  of  pretrial 
detention  for  readily  identifiable  rea- 
sons while  other  districts  do  not  have 
such  a  need.  Such  comparisons  led  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  observe  that, 
for  example,  '[tlhe  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed   60-day    deadline    in    a   district 


such  as  southern  Florida  would  be  dev- 
astating." 

The  point  is  that  no  case  has  been 
made  for  changing  the  original  judg- 
ment of  Congress  in  the  Speedy  Trial 
Act  that  a  90-day  period  struck  a 
sound  balance  between  the  desire  for 
swift  trial  of  detained  defendants  and 
the  effective  management  of  serious, 
complex  cases.  Indeed,  the  90  days  is 
the  worst  case  limit  in  a  country  with 
diverse  problems  from  jurisdiction  to 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is 
also  strongly  opposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  reasons  are  set 
forth  in  some  detail  in  a  letter  to  me 
from  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  Justice, 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  19,  1983. 
Hon.  Strom  Thdrmond, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  response  to 
a  request  for  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  on  a  proposed  amendment  to  S. 
215,  the  bail  reform  legislation  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
that  would  amend  18  U.S.C.  3164,  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  which  limits  to 
90  days  the  period  during  which  a  person 
may  be  held  in  detention  pending  trial.  If  a 
detained  person  is  not  released  within  the 
current  90  day  period,  he  must  be  released 
pursuant  to  conditions  set  by  the  court.  In 
addition  to  this  90  day  limit  on  pretrial  de- 
tention, section  3164  also  requires  that  the 
trial  of  any  person  held  in  detention  be  af- 
forded priority.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  reduce  the  current  90  day  period  of 
limitation  to  60  days.  The  Department  of 
Justice  strongly  opposes  this  amendment. 

The  current  90  day  limit  established 
under  section  3164  was  originally  set  on  an 
interim  basis.  In  its  1979  review  of  the 
Speedy  Trial  Act,  the  Congress  adopted  this 
period  on  a  permanent  basis. '  Enactment  of 
the  ball  reform  legislation  now  before  the 
Committee  provides  no  rationale,  in  and  of 
itself,  for  the  Congress  to  now  reduce  the 
permitted  period  of  pretrial  detention  by 
one-third.  Although  S.  215  would  for  the 
first  time  incorporate  statutory  procedures 
for  the  issuance  of  pretrial  detention  orders 
and  permit  consideration  of  defendant  dan- 
gerousness  as  a  general  matter  in  all  release 
decisions,  under  our  current  bail  system— 
the  very  context  in  which  Congress  re- 
viewed and  adopted  as  a  permanent  provi- 
sion the  present  90  day  limit— pretrial  de- 
tention is  not  an  uncommon  phenomenon. 
In  fiscal  year  1982,  18.4%  of  all  federal  de- 
fendants were  subject  to  some  period  of  pre- 
trial detention.  While  slightly  more  than 
half  of  these  defendants  (52.2%)  were  in 
custody  for  10  days  or  less,  39.5%  were  in 
custody  from  31  to  90  days.'  Despite  the 


'  Public  Law  No.  96-43.  section  7.  Aug.  2.  1979.  98 
Stat  329. 

'  Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  Slates  and  Annual  Report  of 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 


fact  that  current  bail  laws  do  not  permit 
consideration  of  defendant  dangerousness, 
many  believe  it  is  concerns  about  dangerous- 
ness rather  than  flight  risk  that  have  led  to 
the  detention  of  a  good  proportion  of  these 
defendants  because  of  their  inability  to 
meet  high  money  bonds. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for 
this  Department's  strong  support  of  S.  215 
is  that  it  would  specifically  authorize  pre- 
trial detention  in  limited  circimistances.  We 
have  been  very  much  concerned  by  in- 
stances In  which  even  extremely  high 
money  bonds  have  been  inadequate  to 
assure  appearance  and  In  which  Judges,  op- 
erating under  the  constraints  of  current 
law,  have  released  persons  who  pose  espe- 
cially severe  threats  to  the  safety  of  others. 
However,  in  our  support  of  this  legislation 
we  have  never  asserted  that  pretrial  deten- 
tion would  be  appropriate  for  more  than  a 
small  minority  of  federal  defendants,  and 
anticipate  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  result  In  only  a  minor  enlargement  of 
the  present  number  of  persons  subject  to 
detention. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  laudatory  aspects 
of  this  legislation  is  that  it  recognizes  that 
there  is  already  a  substantial  incidence  of 
pretrial  detention  in  the  federal  system,  and 
that  it  responds  to  this  phenomenon  by  pro- 
viding for  the  first  time  a  set  of  statutory 
criteria  that  define  the  circumstances  in 
which  detention  may  be  appropriate  and  by 
requiring  a  pretrial  detention  hearing  with 
Important  procedural  safeguards  in  which 
the  court,  government,  and  defendant  may 
address  the  issue  of  pretrial  detention 
squarely.  The  provisions  of  S.  215  do  not  set 
the  stage  for  a  wholesale  increase  in  the  in- 
cidence of  pretrial  detention,  but  rather  es- 
tablish procedures  to  assure  that  it  is  im- 
tMsed  with  greater  rationality  and  fairness. 
In  sum,  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
not  herald  a  change  in  circumstances  so  sig- 
nificant that  the  Congress's  1979  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  detention  limits  in  sec- 
tion 3164  should  be  overturned. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  bail  reform 
legislation  under  consideration  provides  no 
justification  for  reduction  of  the  Speedy 
Trial  Act's  current  90  day  limitation  on  de- 
tention, the  60  day  proposal  is  on  its  own 
merits  objectionable.  As  noted  above,  nearly 
40  percent  of  federal  defendants  subject  to 
some  term  of  detention  remain  in  custody 
from  31  to  90  days.  The  number  of  defend- 
ants in  this  group  in  fiscal  year  1982  was 
2,614.'  Unfortunately  no  further  statistical 
breakdown  is  available,  so  we  do  not  know 
the  exact  number  of  these  defendants  held 
in  excess  of  60  days  whose  cases  would  have 
to  be  accommodated  by  substantially  accel- 
erated trial  dates  were  the  proposed  60  day 
limit  enacted.  Nonetheless,  it  is  likely  that  a 
good  proportion  fall  into  this  category. 

The  potential  difficulties  in  significantly 
accelerating  the  trials  of  such  defendants  so 
as  to  avoid  the  release  of  persons  who  are 
severe  flight  risks  or  pose  especially  grave 
dangers  to  community  safety  are  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  the  incidence  of  pretrial  de- 
tention is  not  uniform  across  all  districts. 
Instead,  there  is  considerable  variation 
among  the  districts,  with  relatively  high 
rates  of  detention  occurring  in  a  handful  of 
districts,  primarily  those  which,  because  of 
their  geographical  location,  are  particularly 
concerned    about    defendants    fleeing    the 


country  to  avoid  prosecution.  This  phe- 
nomenon has  been  noted  by  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  in 
citing  the  Districts  of  Southern  California, 
Arizona,  and  Southern  Florida,  as  the  dis- 
tricts with  the  highest  detention  rates: 

"California,  Southern  and  Arizona  are 
border  districts  and  detention  is  required  to 
be  certain  that  the  defendant  will  be  avail- 
able for  trial.  For  Florida  Southern,  many 
defendants  are  highly  mobile  and  are  being 
prosecuted  for  drug  law  violations.* 

As  the  members  of  the  Committee  are  no 
doubt  aware,  some  of  the  most  egregious  ex- 
amples of  the  failures  of  the  current  bail 
system  have  involved  major  drug  traffickers 
in  South  Florida.  Experience  has  shown 
that  with  respect  to  such  defendants,  money 
bonds  that  would,  in  other  contexts,  appear 
adequate  to  assure  defendant  appearance 
have  proven  ineffective,  and  this  district's 
high  detention  rate  is  understandable  in 
light  of  this  experience.  The  impact  of  the 
proposed  60  day  deadline  in  a  district  such 
as  Southern  Florida  would  be  devastating. 

For  example,  despite  an  admirable  aver- 
age compliance  rate  of  96.3  percent  with  the 
Speedy  Trial  Act's  70  day  limit  on  the 
period  from  indictment  to  trial  across  all 
districts.  South  Florida,  with  a  criminal 
docket  that  has  swelled  in  response  to  an 
alarming  crime  rate,  much  of  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  illegal  drug  trade,  had  a 
compliance  rate  of  only  77.5  percent,  the 
lowest  rate  of  any  district  within  the  United 
States.'  In  this  setting,  there  is  little  leeway 
to  further  accelerate  trials  to  accommodate 
the  proposed  60  day  deadline,  and  we  are 
thus  very  much  concerned  that  imposition 
of  this  proposed  limit  would  result  in  the  re- 
lease of  major  drug  traffickers  who  are  seri- 
ous flight  risks.  As  our  experience  in  South 
Florida  has  shown,  these  defendants  have 
both  enormous  resources  and  foreign  con- 
tacts that  enable  them  to  flee  the  country 
almost  immediately  upon  release. 

The  difficulties  in  accelerating  trial  sched- 
ules to  meet  the  proposed  60  day  deadline 
must  also  be  understood  in  the  context  of 
other  aspects  of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act. 
Where  a  case  is  commenced  with  indict- 
ment, trial  must  occur  within  70  days.  In 
such  cases,  the  proposed  60  day  detention 
deadline  would  not  require  significant  ad- 
vance of  the  trial  date,  although  we  reiter- 
ate that  in  juridictions  with  particularly 
crowded  criminal  dockets  such  as  South 
Florida  even  seemingly  modest  further  ma- 
nipulations of  trial  schedules  may  pose  sig- 
nificant problems.  However,  where  a  case  is 
commenced  by  arrest  and  indictment  then 
follows,  a  substantial  acceleration  would  be 
required.  In  these  cases,  the  government 
must  indict  within  30  days,  and  trial  must 
occur  within  70  days  of  the  indictment. 
Thus,  the  proposed  60  day  limit  would 
reduce  by  40  percent  for  pretrial  detainees 
the  maximum  period  that  could  elapse  from 
arrest  to  trial. 

In  cases  commenced  by  arrest,  the  prob- 
lem posed  by  compliance  with  the  proposed 
60  day  deadline  is  not  confined  to  the  sub- 
stantial acceleration  of  trial  date  that  would 
be  required,  but  also  involves  the  lack  of 
flexibility  in  setting  a  trial  date  within  this 
schedule.  After  indictment,  defendants  are 
afforded  under  the  statute  a  right  to  a  mini- 
mum 30  day  trial  preparation  period.'  This 


means  that  in  cases  in  which  indictment 
occurs  at  or  near  the  expiration  of  the  Act's 
30  day  limit  on  the  time  that  may  pass  from 
arrest  to  indictment,  there  will  be  only  a 
few  days  (or  in  the  case  of  an  indictment 
falling  on  the  30th  day,  a  single  day)  after 
the  defendant's  post-indictment  trial  prepa- 
ration period  has  elapsed  in  which  trial  may 
be  scheduled  so  as  to  avoid  the  release  of  a 
defendant  who  has  been  determined  to  be  a 
serious  flight  risk  or  danger  to  the  commu- 
nity.'' Reserving  one  of  a  very  limited 
number  of  trial  dates  in  advance  will  be  par- 
ticularly difficult  in  cases  in  which  pretrial 
motions  and  other  matters— matters  which 
generally  give  rise  to  excludable  delay— are 
being  pursued.'  In  these  cases,  the  dates  on 
which  the  Act's  various  limitation  periods 
expire  will  vary  from  day-to-day  as  pretrial 
matters  arise  and  are  concluded.  In  sum,  in 
cases  initiated  by  arrest,  the  government 
and  the  courts  will  be  'boxed  in"  by  the 
proposed  60  day  limit  to  but  a  few  days  in 
which  trial  may  be  held  in  order  to  avoid 
the  sanction  of  release  of  the  defendant. 
Such  inflexibility  ignores  the  scheduling 
problems  the  courts  and  government  must 
now  address  to  comply  with  the  larger 
scheme  of  deadlines  unde*-  the  Speedy  Trial 
Act,  deadlines  which,  if  not  met,  entail  the 
sanction  of  dismissal  of  the  charges  against 
the  defendant. 

Clearly,  the  spectre  of  the  proposed  60 
day  limit  operating  to  require  the  release  of 
defendants  who  are  significant  flight  risks 
or  extreme  threats  to  the  safety  of  others 
will  be  of  greatest  concern  in  cases  com- 
menced by  arrest  rather  than  indictment. 
However,  it  is  with  respect  to  these  very 
types  of  defendants  that  it  will  be  inadvis- 
able to  delay  arrest  until  an  indictment  is, 
or  is  about  to  be,  filed.  Obviously,  it  would 
ill  serve  the  interests  of  the  public  to  en- 
courage delay  in  arresting  such  persons.  Al- 
ready the  arrest  to  indictment  time  limita- 
tions of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  have  led  to  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  criminal  cases 


United  SUtes  Court— 1982'  (hereinafter  cited  as 
"1982  Annual  Report").  352-355  (Table  D-13). 
'  Ibid. 


«  1982  Annual  Report,  supra  note  2,  at  150. 

Md.  at  149.  348-9  (Table  D-11).  Of  all  districU. 
only  the  Northern  Marianas  had  a  compliance  rale 
lower  than  Southern  Florida's. 

•  Although  section  3161(c)(2)  speaks  of  the  30  day 
trial  preparation  period  commencing  with  the  de- 


fendant's first  appearance  through  counsel,  this 
provision  has  been  interpreted  to  require  that  the 
30  day  period  commence  with  indictment  if  this 
occurs  after  the  first  appearance.  See  Committee 
on  the  Administration  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States,  "Guide- 
lines to  the  Administration  of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act 
of  1974,  as  Amended. "  10-11  (Augjst.  1981). 

'  The  "worst  case"  scenario  evolted  by  the  pro- 
posed 60  day  limit  under  section  3164  would  occur 
In  Instances  in  which  no  grand  Jury  is  sitting  at  the 
time  the  defendant  is  arrested.  In  such  cases,  the 
government  is  permitted  an  additional  30  days  in 
which  to  indict,  but  this  extension  does  not  consti- 
tute an  excludable  delay  luder  section  3161(h),  and 
so  does  not  extend  the  time  limits  for  detention 
under  section  3164.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  de- 
fendant could  assure  his  release  simply  by  insisting 
on  his  30  day  trial  preparation  period.  Such  exten- 
sions of  the  indictment  period  are,  however,  ex- 
tremely rare.  (Only  0.3  percent  of  cases  in  fiscal 
year  1981  involved  such  extensions.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts.  "Report  (or  the 
Year  Ended  June  30.  1981  on  the  Implementation 
of  Title  I  of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1974. "  123.) 
Nonetheless,  the  proposed  amendment's  failure  to 
accommodate  such  cases,  as  rare  as  they  may  be.  is 
untenable. 

'  It  is  the  position  of  the  Judicial  Conference  that 
periods  of  excludable  delay  do  not  apply  to  the  30 
day  trial  preparation  period  of  which  defendants 
are  entitled.  See  "Guidelines."  supra  note  6,  at  12- 
13.  However,  in  the  United  States  v.  Mera  (No.  81- 
7777.  decided  March  21.  1983).  the  Heventh  Circuit 
held  that  periods  of  excludable  delay  do  apply  to 
extend  the  30  day  trial  preparation  period.  If  this 
additional  scheduling  variable  must  also  be  consid- 
ered, setting  a  firm  trial  date  that  will  accommo- 
date the  existing  indictment  and  trial  proposed  60 
day  deadline  on  detention  may  be  all  the  more  dif- 
ficult. 


commenced  by  indictment  rather  than 
arrest.*  The  proposed  60  day  detention 
deadline  would  further  aggravate  this  situa- 
tion and  it  would  do  sc  with  respect  to  the 
highest  risk  category  of  defendants. 

In  essence,  the  proposed  60  day  limit  will 
present  prosecutors  with  a  Hobson's  choice. 
On  the  one  hand,  if  they  choose  to  delay 
arrest  until  indictment  occurs  or  is  immi- 
nent so  as  to  mitigate  the  possibility  that 
the  defendant  will  be  released  because  the 
60  day  limit  will  elapse  before  a  trial  may  be 
set,  they  then  run  the  risk  that  the  defend- 
ant will  flee  or  commit  another  offense 
before  the  indictment  is  returned.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  choose  to  arrest  immedi- 
ately and  then  indict,  they  may  have  elimi- 
nated the  immediate  danger,  but  then  run 
the  risk  that  the  defendant  will  later  be  re- 
leased if  the  crowded  criminal  docket  In 
their  district  cannot  accommodate  a  trial 
date  within  the  very  limited  number  of  days 
that  will  exist  between  the  expiration  of  the 
defendant's  statutorily  guaranteed  trial 
preparation  period  and  the  running  of  the 
proposed  60  day  period. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  proposed 
amendment  is  well  intentioned  and  agree 
that  a  speedy  trial  is  especially  important 
where  a  defendant  must,  for  the  protection 
of  the  integrity  of  the  judicial  process  or 
the  safety  of  the  community,  be  held  pend- 
ing trial.  But  the  problems  posed  by  the 
proposed  reduction  to  60  days  of  the  Speedy 
Trial  Act's  present  limit  on  pretrial  deten- 
tion are  simply  too  great  to  justify  its  enact- 
ment as  a  means  of  furthering  this  princi- 
ple. We  are  deeply  concerned  that  this  pro- 
posed amendment  of  section  3164  will  result 
in  delays  in  arresting  defendants  who  are 
significant  flight  risks  or  pose  grave  danger 
to  the  safety  of  the  innocent  public. 

The  Department  of  Justice  therefore 
strongly  urges  that  the  Committee  retain 
the  current  90  day  limit  of  section  3164.  As 
we  noted  at  the  outset,  there  is  no  aspect  of 
the  bail  reform  legislation  being  considered 
by  the  Committee  that  requires  that  this 
period,  enacted  on  a  permanent  basis  only 
four  years  ago,  now  be  reduced  by  one-third. 
Moreover,  we  stress  that  superimposed  on 
this  current  90  day  limit  is  section  3164's 
present  requirement  that  all  cases  involving 
pretrial  detention  be  afforded  priority. 
Thus,  the  present  90  day  deadline  sets  only 
the  outer  limit  of  the  rime  in  which  a  de- 
tainee must  be  tried  or  released.  If  an  earli- 
er trial  date  may  be  set,  the  law  currently 
requires  that  this  be  done. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  McCohhell, 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  (No.  2683)  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment  I  shall  send  this  amendment 
to  the  desk.  First,  I  wish  to  explain  a 
brief  background. 

This  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion and  it  indicates  the  direction  that 
the  Senate  thinks  we  should  move,  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  in  the  in- 
terim before  the  Sentencing  Commis- 


•  United  States  Department  of  Justice,  "The 
Processing  of  Federal  Criminal  Case  Under  the 
Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1974  (as  Amended  1979),"  79-86 
(July  1980). 
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sion    comes    back    and    makes    their 
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Since  sentencing  decisions  should  be  de- 
sioned  to  insure  that  orison  resources  are. 


traditional     sentencing,     one     which 
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It  is  just  such  a  form  of  alternative    gerous  criminals  when,  as  a  result,  the 
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sion  comes  back  and  makes  their 
report. 

What  Senator  Aj(1istrong.  Senator 
Hattieu),  and  I  have  done  is  we  have 
changed  our  original  bill  and  put  it  in 
the  form  of  this  very  simple  resolution 
to  at  least  indicate  the  direction  for 
the  next  2  years  that  we  think  the  sen- 
tencing should  move  in.  and  perhaps 
even  this  may  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  jurisdictions,  particularly  the 
State  jurisdictions  to  follow. 

Let  me  read  this  resolution  because  I 
am  hoping  it  will  be  accepted  by  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  myself. 

Whereas,  due  to  an  impending  crisis  in 
prison  overcrowding,  available  Federal 
prison  space  must  t>e  treated  as  a  scarce  re- 
source in  the  sentencing  of  criminal  defend- 
ants; 

Whereas,  sentencing  decisions  should  be 
designed  to  insure  that  prison  resources  are. 
first  and  foremost,  reserved  for  those  vio- 
lent and  serious  criminal  offenders  who 
pose  the  most  dangerous  threat  to  society: 

Whereas,  in  cases  of  non-violent  and  non- 
.terious  offenders,  the  interests  of  society  as 
a  whole  as  well  as  individual  victims  of 
crime  can  continue  to  be  served  through  the 
imposition  of  alternative  sentences,  such  as 
restitution  and  community  service: 

Whereas,  in  the  two  years  preceding  the 
enactment  of  sentencing  guidelines,  federal 
sentencing  practice  should  insure  that 
scarce  prison  resources  are  available  to 
house  violent  and  serious  criminal  offenders 
by  the  increased  use  of  restitution,  commu- 
nity service,  and  other  alternative  sentence 
in  cases  of  nonviolent  and  nonserious  of- 
fenders: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reaoived:  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  in  the  two  years  preceding  the 
enactment  of  the  sentencing  guidelines. 
Federal  judges,  in  determining  the  particu- 
lar sentence  to  be  imposed,  consider— 

( 1 )  the  nature  and  circumstance  of  the  of- 
fense and  the  history  and  characteristics  of 
the  defendant: 

(2)  the  general  appropriateness  of  impos- 
ing a  sentence  other  than  imprisonment  in 
cases  In  which  the  defendant  has  not  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence  or  otherwise 
serious  offense:  and 

(3)  the  general  appropriateness  of  impos- 
ing a  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  cases  in 
which  the  defendant  has  been  convicted  of 
a  crime  of  violence  or  otherwise  serious  of- 
fense. 

AMUtDMCNT  KO.  2*»* 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nuwh)  for 
himself.  Mr  Armstkong.  and  Mr.  Hatfieli). 
proposes  an  amendment  numt>ered  2684. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Since,  due  to  an  impending  crisis  in  prison 
overcrowding,  available  Federal  prison  space 
must  t>e  treated  as  a  scarce  resource  in  the 
sentencing  of  criminal  defendants; 


Since  sentencing  decisions  should  be  de- 
signed to  insure  that  prison  resources  are. 
first  and  foremost,  reserved  for  those  vio- 
lent and  serious  criminal  offenders  who 
pose  the  most  dangerous  threat  to  society: 

Since,  in  cases  of  nonviolent  and  nonse- 
rious offenders,  the  interests  of  society  as  a 
whole  as  well  as  individual  victims  of  crime 
can  continue  to  be  served  through  the  impo- 
sition of  alternative  sentences,  such  as  resti- 
tution and  community  service: 

Since,  in  the  two  years  preceding  the  en- 
actment of  sentencing  guidelines,  federal 
sentencing  practice  should  insure  that 
.scarce  prison  resources  are  available  to 
house  violent  and  serious  criminal  offenders 
by  the  increased  use  of  restitution,  commu- 
nity service,  and  other  alternative  sentences 
in  cases  of  nonviolent  and  nonserious  of- 
fenders: Now.  therefore,  t)e  it 

Declared,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  in  the  two  years  preceding  the 
enactment  of  the  sentencing  guidelines,  fed- 
eral judges,  in  determining  the  particular 
sentence  to  be  imposed,  consider— 

( I )  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
offense  and  the  history  and  characteristics 
of  the  defendant: 

(3)  the  general  appropriateness  of  impos- 
ing a  sentence  other  than  imprisonment  in 
cases  in  which  the  defendant  has  not  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence  or  otherwise 
serious  offense:  and 

(3)  the  general  appropriateness  of  impos- 
ing a  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  cases  in 
which  the  defendant  has  l>een  convicted  of 
a  crime  of  violence  or  otherwise  serious  of- 
fense. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Armstrong  and  myself,  I 
am  today  offering  a  Senate  resolution 
as  an  amendment  to  S.  1762,  the  Com- 
prehensive Crime  Control  Act.  The 
resolution  is  intended  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  Federal 
judges  consider  the  need  for  adequate 
prison  space  for  violent  and  serious  of- 
fenders. With  that  goal  in  mind,  the 
resolution  sets  forth  the  Senates 
desire  that,  in  the  2  years  preceding 
enactment  of  the  sentencing  guide- 
lines. Federal  judges  help  insure  that 
scarce  prison  resources  are  available  to 
house  violent  and  serious  criminal  of- 
fenders by  the  increased  use  of  restitu- 
tion, communty  service,  and  other  al- 
ternative sentences  in  cases  of  nonvio- 
lent and  nonserious  offenders. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  many 
Americans  see  our  current  criminal 
justice  system  as  an  abysmal  failure. 
Among  professionals— judges,  crimi- 
nologists, probation  officers,  police  of- 
ficers, and  so  forth— the  consensus  is 
ihat  we  have  reached  a  crisis  situation 
In  our  criminal  justice  system.  The 
sentencing  process  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  important  components  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  today.  Sen- 
tencing decisions  are  based  on  issues 
of  general  deterrence,  rehabilitation, 
and  incapacitation.  They  affect  not 
only  the  victim  and  the  offender  but 
society  as  a  whole.  The  resolution  I 
offer  today  addresses  our  sentencing 
process  in  light  of  the  crisis  we  today 
face  in  prison  overcrowding.  In  doing 
so.  the  resolution  urges  Federal  judges 
to  consider  a  different  approach   to 


traditional  sentencing,  one  which 
serves  the  deterrent  purposes  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  yet  provides 
the  possibility  of  rehabilitation  while 
protecting  society  from  the  dangerous 
criminal  offender. 

Due  to  the  increasing  problem  of 
prison  overcrowding,  available  Federal 
prison  space  must  be  treated  as  a 
scarce  resource  in  the  sentencing  of 
criminal  defendants.  Sentencing  deci- 
sions should  be  designed  to  insure  that 
those  resources  are.  first  and  foremost, 
reserved  for  those  dangerous  and  vio- 
lent criminals  who  pose  the  most  seri- 
ous threat  to  society.  In  cases  of  non- 
violent offenders,  the  interests  of  soci- 
ety as  a  whole  as  well  as  the  individual 
victims  of  crime  can  continue  to  be 
served  through  the  imposition  of  alter- 
native sentences,  such  as  restitution 
and  community  service.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution  to  express  the 
Senates  interest  that  scarce  Federal 
prison  resources  are  available  to  house 
dangerous  and  violent  criminals  by  the 
increased  use  of  restitution,  communi- 
ty service,  and  other  alternative  sen- 
tences in  cases  of  nonviolent  and  non- 
dangerous  criminal  offenders. 

I  point  out  that  I  fully  support  the 
determinate  sentencing  provisions  in- 
cluded in  S.  1762  I  want  to  stress  that 
this  resolution  is  in  no  way  inconsist- 
ent with  those  provisions.  S.  1762  pro- 
vides for  sentencing  guidelines  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission 2  years  after  the  bill's  enact- 
ment. The  directives  proposed  to  the 
Commission  echo  the  same  sentencing 
philosophy  present  in  this  resolution. 
This  resolution,  however,  provides  an 
immediate  response  to  prison  over- 
crowding pending  enactment  of  the 
sentencing  guidelines. 

On  that  point,  my  staff  and  Senator 
Armstrong's  staff  has  worked  closely 
with  the  staffs  of  Senators  Thurmond. 
Laxalt.  Kennedy,  and  Biden  to  insure 
that  this  resolution  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  sentencing  provisions  of  S. 
1762.  The  approach  set  forth  in  this 
resolution  is  derived  from  S.  1644.  the 
Sentencing  Improvement  Act.  which 
Senator  Armstrong  and  I  introduced 
on  July  18.  1983.  This  resolution  is  a 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  the  sen- 
tencing provisions  set  forth  in  that 
bill.  Although  this  resolution  does  not 
carry  the  weight  of  law,  I  believe  that 
It  will  make  Federal  judges  aware  that 
the  Senate  agrees  with  the  basic  phi- 
losophy underlying  the  provisions  of 
S.  1644.  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Senators  Thurmond.  Laxalt. 
Biden.  and  Kennedy  for  their  coopera- 
tion with  us  in  working  on  this  resolu- 
tion, as  well  as  on  S.  1644. 

Mr.  I*resident,  the  prison  system  in 
the  United  States  no  longer  accom- 
plishes what  it  is  supposed  to.  Rather 
than  rehabilitate  the  more  than 
500,000  men  and  women  in  our  State 
and     Federal     prisons,     the     system 


merely  warehouses  them.  Moreover, 
our  limited  prison  resources  can  no 
longer  adequately  house  our  rising 
prison  populations.  While  it  is  true 
that  our  prison  system  does  keep 
many  offenders  off  the  street  and  out 
of  society,  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  must  reassess  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  our  current  prison  system. 

If  a  balance  sheet  was  presented  on 
the  cost/benefit  of  locking  up  offend- 
ers as  a  solution  to  the  crime  problem, 
the  tally  would  shock  the  American 
taxpayer.  The  Bureau  of  Prisons  re- 
ports that  it  costs  over  $13,000  to  in- 
carcerate just  one  person  for  just  1 
year.  In  many  States,  it  is  as  high  as 
$25,000.  In  addition,  it  costs  over 
$70,000  just  to  build  one  new  prison 
cell. 

Our  reliance  on  prisons  and  the 
amount  of  resources  we  give  them  has 
become  a  national  embarrassment.  We 
currently  have  over  500.000  men  and 
women  in  our  prisons,  excluding  jails 
and  lock-ups.  Our  Nation's  rate  of  in- 
carceration is  higher  than  any  in  the 
Western  World.  It  is  exceeded  only  by 
the  incarceration  rates  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  South  Africa.  This  is 
hardly  admirable  company  for  an  ad- 
vanced democracy  such  as  the  United 
States.  It  is  especially  shocking  when 
we  see  that  many  dangerous  individ- 
uals who  truly  should  be  incarcerated 
for  long  periods  of  time  are  released 
early  or  never  even  jailed  because  of 
the  crisis  in  prison  overcrowding. 

As  of  October  25.  1983.  our  total 
Federal  prison  population  was  over 
30.254.  With  our  Federal  prisons  now 
operating  beyond  capacity,  the  con- 
tinuing yearly  increase  in  our  prison 
population  is  especially  alarming.  Last 
year,  the  national  prison  population 
jumped  by  a  record  12.1  percent,  the 
largest  yearly  Increase  since  the  Gov- 
ernment began  keeping  prison  statis- 
tics in  1926.  The  increase  in  the  Feder- 
al prison  population  was  even  greater, 
at  16  percent. 

It  Is  unmistakably  clear  that  we  are 
marching  inextricably  to  a  crisis  point. 
Stronger  sentencing  practices  and 
more  effective  law  enforcement  have 
Increased  the  number  of  convicts  In 
our  prison  system.  I  applaud  better 
law  enforcement  and  stricter  sentenc- 
ing. But  we  must  recognize  that  it 
would  be  impractical  for  us  to  contin- 
ue to  urge  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  Federal  courts  to  carry 
on  with  the  efforts  against  crime  and 
at  the  same  time  fall  to  perceive  and 
remedy  our  growing  prison  problem. 
As  Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith  stated  In  a  speech  at  the  Van- 
derbllt  Law  School  on  March  3,  1983: 

Much  can  be  done  to  improve  correctional 
facilities.  But  while  we  move  forward  in  our 
efforts  to  improve  our  Nations  prisons,  we 
must  recognize  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
rely  exclusively  on  incarceration  and  dismiss 
other  forms  of  punishment. 


It  is  just  such  a  form  of  alternative 
punishment  that  the  resolution  I  am 
offering  today  encourages.  Prison 
space  and  prison  resources  are  as 
scarce  as  they  are  important;  and  they 
must  be  effectively  utilized.  This  reso- 
lution, derived  from  S.  3109,  intro- 
duced in  the  97th  Congress,  and  S. 
1644.  as  Introduced  on  July  18,  1983,  is 
intended  to  help  Insure,  In  the  face  of 
severe  prison  overcrowding,  that 
scarce  Federal  prison  resources  are 
available  to  house  dangerous  and  vio- 
lent criminals. 

The  resolution  encourages  judges  to 
utilize  restitution  and  conununlty  serv- 
ice sentences  in  cases  of  nonviolent 
and  nondangerous  offenders.  This  res- 
olution affirms  that  dangerous,  violent 
criminals  must  be  locked  up  In  prison 
to  protect  society.  However,  it  pro- 
poses that  society  does  not  necessarily 
need  the  same  protection  from  the 
nondangerous  offender.  The  resolu- 
tion directs  judges  to  consider  the  ap- 
propriateness of  Imprisonment  for 
such  nonviolent  and  nonserious  of- 
fenders. In  such  cases,  the  judges  are 
encouraged  to  sentence  defendants  to 
pay  back  their  victims  for  property 
damage  or  for  medical  expenses,  as 
well  as  to  provide  free  service  in  their 
communities  through  volunteer  work. 

In  language  similar  to  that  found  In 
S.  1762,  the  resolution  states  that  im- 
prisonment Is  clearly  appropriate  for 
those  offenders  who  pose  the  greatest 
danger  to  society:  those  convicted  of 
violent  or  serious  offenses.  Under  our 
original  proposal,  S.  1644.  on  which  I 
am  still  hopeful  that  hearings  will  be 
held,  a  judge  could  clearly  find  impris- 
onment appropriate  for  a  wide  range 
of  nonviolent,  but  nevertheless,  "seri- 
ous" offenses,  including:  those  who 
committed  crimes  endangering  the  na- 
tional security;  professional  criminals; 
narcotics  traffickers;  those  convicted 
of  certain  illegal  firearms  or  explosives 
trafficking  violations;  and  those  con- 
victed of  misuse  of  public  office  or 
public  trust. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  rea- 
sons why  this  resolution  Is  needed. 
First,  we  need  to  Insure  that  scarce 
available  prison  space  is  used  to  lock 
up  the  dangerous  criminals.  These  are 
the  individuals  that  are  the  greatest 
threat  to  our  society.  Mo^eover.  we 
need  to  take  steps  to  do  so  now.  There 
win  be  no  moratorium  on  prison  over- 
crowding in  the  2  years  preceding  en- 
actment of  sentencing  guidelines.  If 
we  continue  down  the  path  we  are 
going  now,  in  2  years  our  prisons  will 
not  have  enough  space  for  those  who 
are  truly  dangerous  because  we  will 
have  wasted  this  scarce  resource  for 
those  who  do  not  pose  a  danger  to  so- 
ciety. This  resolution  is  an  effwt  to 
forestall  that  crisis.  It  makes  clear 
that  the  Senate  wants  dangerous  of- 
fenders put  in  jail.  However,  it  makes 
equally  clear  that  Congress  does  not 
want  our  prisons  filled  with  nondan- 


gerous criminals  when,  as  a  result,  the 
dangerous  ones  will  be  free  to  terrorize 
our  streets  and  citizens. 

Second,  this  resolution,  like  the 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1983,  recognizes  the  rights  of  victims 
of  crimes  to  be  reimbursed  for  their 
losses.  Too  often  they  are  not  only  un- 
reimbursed, but  they  end  up  as  tax- 
payers paying  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
house  in  prison  those  same  nondanger- 
ous offenders  who  have  victimized 
them. 

Thiid,  this  resolution  offers  a  much 
less  expensive  way  of  punishing  non- 
dangerous offenders  while  remaining 
just  as  effective  as  the  current  system. 
Instead  of  paying  over  $13,000  a  year 
to  jail  a  nondangerous  offender,  that 
offender  can  remain  In  society,  repay 
his  victim,  and  work  for  the  communi- 
ty in  a  community  service  program. 
The  cost  per  person  of  diversion  to  al- 
ternative sentencing  is  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  cost  of  incarceration,  or 
approximately  $1,500  per  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Courts  Administrative 
Office. 

It  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  speak  to 
the  problem  of  overcrowded  prisons. 
This  resolution  insures  that  the  Com- 
prehensive Crime  Control  Act  of  1983 
will  do  so  upon  enactment,  as  opposed 
to  2  years  later.  To  complement  the  in- 
crease in  incarceration  and  other  pen- 
alties provided  by  S.  1762,  the  resolu- 
tion helps  guarantee  that  there  will  be 
enough  space  for  those  new  offenders. 
Clearly,  there  Is  an  impending  crisis  in 
prison  overcrowding.  This  resolution 
gives  Federal  judges  some  direction  in 
considering  alternative  sentencing  for 
nonviolent  and  nonserious  offenders.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  address  the  prob- 
lem of  our  overcrowded  and  scarce 
prison  resources  by  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1983. 

I  would  hope,  after  working  with  the 
staff  on  both  sides  and  going  through 
this  for  a  good  many  weeks  now,  this 
would  be  accepted  as  a  direction  that 
has  really  basically  taken  the  exact 
language  of  the  sentencing  bill  and  in- 
structions to  the  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion and  said  during  the  next  2  years 
let  lis  have  the  Federal  courts  at  least 
consider  It. 

That  is  the  amendment  as  I  propose 
it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
my  colleagues  Senator  Nunn.  Senator 
Hatfield,  and  I  offer  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  today  to  address  the 
need  for  Federal  sentencing  practice 
to  insure  adequate  prison  space  for 
violent  and  serious  criminal  offenders. 
This  resolution  expresses  the  need  for 
Federal  judges  to  carefully  consider 
the  appropriateness  of  imposing  a  sen- 
tence other  than  imprisonment  in 
cases  where  the  defendent  has  not 
been  convicted  of  a  violent  crime.  Pre- 
ceding the  enactment  of  the  sentenc- 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as    which  we  are  going  to  accept  of  the    crime  which  was  created  by  Congress 
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ing  guidelines  in  2  years,  it  is  essential 
that  during  the  interim  sentencing  de- 
cisions reflect  consideration  of  the 
critical  problems  in  our  prisons. 

Last  year.  Senator  Nunn  and  I  intro- 
duced our  Sentencing  Improvement 
Act.  S.  1644.  to  address  these  critical 
problems  by  providing  sentencing  al- 
ternatives of  community  service  and 
restitution  for  certain  categories  of 
nonviolent  offenders.  I  would  like  to 
continue  to  pursue  consideration  of 
this  legislation  and  to  encourage  hear- 
ings on  these  issues  this  year. 

As  a  major  sentencing  reform  bill,  S. 
1762  must  respond  to  the  crisis  in  our 
Federal  and  State  prisons  today.  It  is 
now  widely  known  that  our  prisons,  at 
both  the  State  and  Federal  level,  are 
chronically  overcrowded.  Literally 
dozens  of  States  are  under  current 
court  order  to  alleviate  chronic  over- 
crowding which  orders  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment,  a  recent  Federal 
study  shows  nearly  two-thirds  of  all 
U.S.  prisoners  are  housed  in  over- 
crowded facilities.  The  same  study 
shows  that  even  new  prisons  are  filling 
to  capacity  within  2  years,  and  reach- 
ing 130  percent  of  capacity  within  5. 

Since  1969.  the  U.S.  prison  popula- 
tion has  increased  68  percent.  The  big- 
gest jump  occurred  in  1981—12.1  per- 
cent, the  greatest  increase  since  statis- 
tics were  first  tabulated  in  1925.  Grow- 
ing nearly  15  times  faster  than  the 
general  populations,  our  prison  popu- 
lation—more than  1  in  every  600 
Americans  is  in  prison— is  the  world's 
highest,  excepting  South  Africa  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

If  our  prison  population  were  a 
nation,  it  would  be  more  populous 
than  18  member  countries  of  the 
United  Nations. 

It  also  is  well  known  by  now  that  our 
prisons  do  not  reform  or  rehabilitate: 
they  brutalize  and  harden.  We  manu- 
facture dangerous  criminals  in  our 
prisons  which  offer  an  education  in  as- 
sault, theft,  vandalism,  forced  homo- 
sexuality, gang  war.  racial  violence, 
drug  abuse,  and  insanity.  And  we 
spend  a  fortune  each  year  to  maintain 
this  shameful  rank.  The  total  budget 
for  State  and  Federal  correction  serv- 
ices in  1980  was  $5  billion.  It  costs  a 
minimum  of  S30.000  per  bed  to  build  a 
medium  security  facility,  and  up  to 
$70,000  per  l)ed  for  a  maximum  securi- 
ty one.  The  Attorney  General's  Task 
Force  on  Violent  Crime  estimates  that 
more  than  $10  billion  is  needed  ur- 
gently just  to  accommodate  our  cur- 
rent prison  population.  And  the  aver- 
age annual  cost  of  maintaining  an 
inmate  in  the  Federal  prison  system  is 
over  $13.000— more  than  tuition,  room 
and  board  at  any  of  our  most  expen- 
sive universities. 

It  is  clear  that  American  prisons 
must  be  regarded  as  scarce  resources, 
with  a  highly  specialized  purpose:  to 
confine  only  those  who  pose  a  threat 
to  society.  Most  Federal  progrjuns  are 


in  fierce  competition  for  the  too  few 
Federal  dollars.  Fending  Senate  legis- 
lation would  spend  billions  for  new  fa- 
cilities for  incarceration.  In  a  time  of 
severe  fiscal  restraint,  it  is  a  perfect 
opportunity  to  revise  current  sentenc- 
ing policies  and  consider  restitution 
and  community  service  as  serious  and 
practical  alternatives. 

The  use  of  restitution  and  communi- 
ty service  are  not  new  sentencing  al- 
ternatives. Last  year.  Congress  passed 
the  Victim  and  Witness  Protection  Act 
and  went  on  record  as  favoring  restitu- 
tion for  victims  of  crime.  The  restitu- 
tion procedures  of  that  act  will  apply 
where  restitution  is  ordered  under  our 
new  bill,  which  for  the  first  time  di- 
rects judges  to  increase  the  use  of 
these  more  constructive  sentences  for 
nondangerous  offenders. 

Community  work  orders  would  pro- 
vide that,  instead  of  being  sent  to 
prison,  nondangerous  offenders  would 
be  required  to  work  in  areas  of  great 
public  need  whether  it  be  for  a  very 
modest  salary,  or  for  free.  State  and 
local  jurisdictions  are  well  ahead  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  this  area, 
as  is  England,  which  has  utilized  this 
approach  for  years.  Present  communi- 
ty work  programs  are  providing  useful 
work  opportunities  for  skilled  and  un- 
skilled workers  alike. 

A  1978  survey  viewed  some  289  local. 
State,  and  Federal  projects  in  which 
restitution  and  community  service 
were  involved.  The  survey  showed  that 
16  of  these  projects  produced  restitu- 
tion payments  for  victims  exceeding 
$20  million,  of  which  134  resulted  in 
free  work  worth  more  than  $2.5  mil- 
lion. Ongoing  programs  in  Georgia, 
California,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  show  this  ap- 
proach works. 

Recidivism,  or  rearrest,  rates  of 
people  going  through  these  programs 
are  generally  better  than  the  rates  of 
those  going  to  prison.  This  is  partly 
because  they  have  been  spared  the 
brutalizing  effect  of  prison  conditions, 
and  partly  due  to  a  direct  cormection 
between  offender,  victim,  and  commu- 
nity. 

Such  programs  are  also  considerably 
less  expensive  than  incarceration  and 
generally  cost  no  more  than  parole  su- 
pervision. 

And  social  service  agencies  involved 
have  responded  very  well  to  the  extra 
help  and  work  accomplished  by  non- 
dangerous offenders. 

We  have  an  opportunity,  and  be- 
cause of  prison  overcrowding,  an 
urgent  need,  to  revise  our  views  on 
crime  and  punishment.  The  best 
policy  is  one  that  protects  the  safety 
of  law  abiding  citizens,  punishes  of- 
fenders swiftly  and  humanely,  com- 
pensates victims,  and  establishes  an  in- 
dividual offender's  responsibility  to 
his  victim  and  community.  Only  by 
putting  the  nondangerous  offender  to 
work  for  those  he  has  victimized  can 


he  ever  pay  his  debts  to  society.  No 
such  debt  is  paid,  but  a  heavier  one  in- 
curred and  no  benefit  derived,  by  put- 
ting nondangerous  offenders  behind 
bars.  It  is  a  waste  of  tax  dollars  and 
human  resources  which  we  can  ill 
afford. 

Most  importantly,  community  work 
sentencing  can  insure  that  there  is 
room  to  house  the  violent  criminals 
whose  presence  on  the  streets  before 
and  after  prison  haunts  Americans  as 
never  bafore. 

Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith  has  told  Congress  that  the 
Reagan  administration  supports  resti- 
tution and  community  work  for  con- 
victed felons  placed  on  probation  in- 
stead of  being  put  in  prison.  It  is  an 
idea  generating  strong  interest  and 
support  from  all  quarters  of  the 
Nation.  In  an  address  to  Vanderbilt 
Law  School,  in  March  of  this  year,  the 
Attorney  General  reiterated  his  con- 
cern for  the  growth  of  our  prison  pop- 
ulation and  the  numerous  problems  it 
creates  stating: 

The  problem  of  prison  overcrowding  is  se- 
rious, and  it  has  no  easy  solution.  Prisons 
are  expensive  facilities  to  build  and  operate. 
A  new  maximum  security  prison  in  the 
United  States  today  generally  costs  up  to 
$80  thousand  per  inmate.  The  average 
annual  cost  of  simply  maintaining  an 
inmate  is  well  over  $10  thousand  in  both  the 
State  and  Federal  prison  systems. 

In  addition,  we  can  expect  the  demand  for 
prison  space  to  increase  for  at  least  the  next 
decade.  New  sentencing  legislation,  result- 
ing from  the  growing  public  concern  over 
crime,  has  been  enacted  to  curb  judicial  in- 
consistency and  leniency.  A  1981  survey 
found  that  32  States  have  enacted  mandato- 
ry sentencing  laws  and  30  have  enacted  de- 
terminate sentencing  laws. 

Another  reason  to  expect  the  prison  popu- 
lation to  grow  is  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  people  arrested  and  convicted  each  year. 
The  Department  of  Justice's  crackdown  on 
crime  has  increased  the  Federal  prison  pop- 
ulation by  21  percent  in  the  last  2  years 
alone.  Just  last  year,  there  was  a  23-percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  narcotics  offend- 
ers sent  to  Federal  prison— an  11-percent  in- 
crease in  the  length  of  their  sentences. 

This  resolution  is  one  step  toward 
recognition  of  these  problems  but 
much  more  must  be  done  to  save  tax- 
payer's dollars  and  scarce  prison  space 
for  those  criminals  who  pose  a  threat 
to  the  safety  of  citizens  in  homes  and 
communities.  It  is  important  that  all 
alternatives  be  explored  before  we 
divert  billions  of  dollars  to  prisons.  I 
urge  the  Commission  to  carefully  con- 
sider the  problems  in  our  prisons  and 
the  importance  of  new  sentencing  al- 
ternatives as  it  begins  the  difficult 
work  of  developing  sentencing  guide- 
lines. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
amended  the  amendment  as  I  read  it 
and  I  have  changed  the  word  "where- 
as "  to  "since."  And  I  have  put  "de- 
clared" at  the  end  instead  of  "re- 
solved." So  the  amendment  has  been 
changed. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understand  the  Senator  now,  he  is 
just  offering  a  sense-of-the-Senate  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  NUNN.  A  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  A  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  which  will  not  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  law. 

I  just  wonder  if  he  felt  it  would  be 
better,  if  he  offered  it.  to  let  it  pass 
the  Senate  as  a  separate  measure  and 
not  be  included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  prefer  that  it  be 
in  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  important  and 
it  is  important  as  a  signal.  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  outcome  will  be  in  con- 
ference, but  I  think  it  is  a  signal  that 
the  Senate  believes  in  the  next  2  years 
we  should  move  in  the  same  general 
direction  that  we  have  instructed  the 
Sentencing  Commission  to  move  in.  I 
hope  it  would  be  part  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  is 
it  understood  then  that  this  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  is  merely  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  and  is  not  legisla- 
tive authority.  It  is  not  part  of  an  act 
on  this  legislation? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
understand  the  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution,  and  it  does  not  have  the 
binding  effect  on  the  courts  of  the 
land.  It  is  an  indication  to  the  court  as 
to  the  direction  that  the  Senate  be- 
lieves they  should  move  in  sentencing. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  On  that  condi- 
tion, Mr.  President,  that  it  is  not  part 
of  the  legislation  and  it  is  not  binding 
authority,  we  are  willing  to  accept  it 
just  as  a  sense  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority is  prepared  to  accept  it  also. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  South  Carolina  and  my  colleague 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendinent 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  (No.  2684)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreea  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  a  little  colloquy, 
after  which  we  will  have  to  recess 
until  2  p.m. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  a  chance  that  the  colloquy 
will  be  completed  in  1  minute  so  we 
can  handle  my  amendment? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
consider  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  we  could  extend  the  time  by  a 
minute  or  two  so  that  after  this  collo- 
quy   is    completed    the    amendment. 


which  we  are  going  to  accept  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  be  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  One  minute 
would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  order  is  for 
noon  and  we  will  have  to  contact  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  All  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  268S 

(Purpose:  To  establish  a  victims  compensa- 
tion fund  in  cases  Involving  protected  wit- 
nesses) 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran)   proposes    an    amendment    numbered 
2685. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it^so  ordered. 

The  amendHfCTit  is  as  follows: 

On  page  385.  between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert 
the  following: 

■•(d)(1)  Victims  Compensation  Fund.- 
The  Attorney  General  may  pay  restitution 
to,  or  in  the  case  of  death,  compensation  for 
the  death  of  any  victim  of  a  crime  that 
causes  or  threatens  death  or  serious  bodily 
injury  and  that  is  committed  by  any  person 
provided  protection  under  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  four  months  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  detailed 
report  on  payments  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  such  year. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  1985  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter.  $2,000,000  for  pay- 
ments under  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  Attorney  General  shall  establish 
guidelines  and  procedures  for  making  pay- 
ments under  this  subsection.  The  payments 
to  victims  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  for  the  types  of  expenses  provided  for 
in  section  3579(b),  except  that  in  the  case  of 
the  death  of  the  victim,  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $50,000  may  be  paid  to  the  victim's 
estate.  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
subsection  to  a  victim  unless  the  victim  has 
sought  restitution  and  compensation  provid- 
ed under  Federal  or  State  law  or  by  civil 
action.  Such  payments  may  be  made  only  to 
the  extent  the  victim,  or  the  victim's  estate, 
has  not  otherwise  received  restitution  and 
compensation  including  insurance  pay- 
ments, for  the  crime  involved.  Payments 
may  be  made  under  this  subsection  to  vic- 
tims of  crimes  occurring  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  chapter.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  subsec- 
tion, in  the  case  of  a  crime  occurring  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  chapter,  a 
payment  may  be  made  under  this  subsection 
in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  victim  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $25,000. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  early 
last  year,  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  S. 
474.  legislation  to  reform  the  Federal 
witness  security  program,  an  impor- 
tant tool  in  our  fight  against  organized 


crime  which  was  created  by  Congress 
under  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1970.  This  law  authorized  the 
Attorney  General  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  Government  witnesses  testify- 
ing against  persons  involved  in  orga- 
nized criminal  activity. 

My  legislation.  Mr.  President,  was 
the  result  of  hearings  I  chaired  in  Mis- 
sissippi earlier  to  examine  the  oper- 
ation of  the  witness  security  program. 
At  that  hearing,  testimony  revealed 
that  in  my  State  alone,  in  just  3  years, 
three  major  felonies,  including  two 
murders,  were  committed  by  federally 
protected  witnesses  who  had  l)een  re- 
located by  the  Justice  Department  and 
supported  by  tax  dollars  in  exchange 
for  their  testimony  in  criminal  cases. 

I  support  this  prograjn  and  l)elieve  it 
has  been  effective  in  securing  convic- 
tions in  organized  crime  cases,  but.  in 
my  opinion,  we  cannot  allow  the  lives 
of  iimocent  people  to  be  jeopardized 
by  the  Government  placing  dangerous 
persons  in  their  midst  without  strict 
screening  and  safeguards.  While  pre- 
serving the  program  for  the  important 
cases  against  organized  crime,  my  leg- 
islation contains  reforms  designed  to 
reduce  the  threat  to  the  public.  Specif- 
ically, my  bill  proposes,  first,  changing 
the  procedures  used  to  determine  if 
someone  should  be  admitted  into  the 
program;  second,  requiring  the  Feder- 
al authorities  to  assist  State  and  local 
law  authorities  who  are  investigating  a 
person  whose  identity  has  been 
changed  because  of  his  participation 
in  the  program;  third,  establishing 
procedures  to  protect  the  legal  rights 
of  persons  who  have  civil  claims 
against  the  persons  in  the  program, 
and  fourth,  establishing  a  compensa- 
tion fund  for  the  victims  of  violent 
crimes  committed  by  protected  wit- 
nesses. 

In  reviewing  S.  1762.  this  compre- 
hensive crime  bill  now  pending  before 
the  Senate.  I  was  pleased  to  leam  that 
the  bill  included  a  section  providing 
for  specific  statutory  authorization  for 
the  Federal  witness  security  program. 
In  my  view,  however,  the  original  lan- 
guage of  S.  1762  did  not  go  far  enough 
to  improve  the  operation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  program.  Over  the  last 
few  weeks,  I  have  worked  with  the 
managers  of  this  bill  to  insure  that 
many  of  the  provisions  of  S.  474  would 
be  incorporated  into  the  bill.  Working 
with  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  I  prepared  modifica- 
tions of  those  provisions  which  the 
managers  included  in  the  committee 
amendments  that  now  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

S.  1762  now  contains  language  limit- 
ing the  scope  of  the  program  to  orga- 
nized criminal  activity  and  other  seri- 
ous crimes  and  requiring  the  Attorney 
General  to  issue  guidelines  defining 
the  types  of  cases  in  which  persons 
may  be  admitted  into  the  program. 
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This  language  U  essential  to  insure 
that  the  program  will  be  used  only  for 
the  most  important  cases. 

Additionally,  the  Attorney  General 
will  be  required  to  make  a  written  as- 
sessment of  the  possible  risk  of  danger 
to  persons  and  property  in  the  commu- 
nity in  which  the  witness  is  to  be  relo- 
cated and  to  determine  that  the  need 
for  his  protection  outweighs  the  risk 
of  danger  to  the  public.  The  Attorney 
General  must  make  this  assessment 
and  determination  prior  to  admitting 
the  witness  into  the  program  and  must 
consider  the  criminal  history  and  a 
psychological  evaluation  of  the  person 
to  be  protected  in  addition  to  any 
other  information  relating  to  his  suit- 
ability for  inclusion  Into  the  program. 
The  implication  of  this  requirement 
that  the  Attorney  General  make  a  spe- 
cific written  assessment  and  determi- 
nation b  that  no  witness  should  be  ad- 
mitted Into  the  program  where  the 
risk  of  danger  he  poses  to  a  communi- 
ty outweighs  the  need  for  his  testimo- 
ny and  for  Government  protection. 

Another  improvement  that  has  been 
Incorporated  into  the  bill  is  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Attorney  General 
disclose  promptly  to  SUte  and  local 
law  enforcement  officials  upon  their 
request  the  identity,  criminal  records, 
fingerprints,  and  other  relevant  infor- 
mation of  persons  in  the  program 
when  those  persons  are  under  investi- 
gation or  have  been  arrested  for  a 
felony  or  a  misdemeanor  of  violence. 
The  Department  of  Justice  is  also  di- 
rected to  establish  an  accurate  and  ef- 
fective system  of  records  concerning 
the  criminal  history  of  persons  pro- 
tected under  the  program  and  to  re- 
solve any  recordkeeping  inconsisten- 
cies that  exist  between  the  FBI  and 
the  U.S.  marshalls  service.  This  lan- 
guage should  help  to  eliminate  in- 
stances where  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement investigations  have  been 
impeded,  as  were  the  cases  in  Missis- 
sippi, by  the  lack  of  a  prompt  and  ac- 
curate response  from  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

Language  has  also  been  included  to 
require  the  Attorney  General  to  estab- 
lish guidelines  and  procedures  for  the 
resolution  of  the  complaints  and  griev- 
ances of  protected  persons.  In  the 
past,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
not  always  met  its  obligations  to  the 
witnesses  and  their  families  that  have 
been  uprooted  from  their  homes,  given 
new  identities,  and  moved  to  a  strange 
new  place.  The  establishment  of  spe- 
cific procedures  will  provide  an  avenue 
for  remedy  that  does  not  currently 
exist. 

I  thank  the  managers  of  this  bill  for 
their  cooperation  and  assistance  in 
working  with  me  to  Insure  the  inclu- 
sion in  this  bill  of  these  most  impor- 
tant safeguards. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  managers 
for -agreeing  to  include  language  that 
establishes  procedures  by  which  plain- 


tiffs may  pursue  civil  claims  against 
protected  witnesses.  Like  S.  474,  the 
bill  requires  the  Attorney  General  to 
effect  the  service  of  process  on  the 
protected  person  and  to  take  reasona- 
ble steps  to  urge  his  compliance  with 
any  Judgment  that  is  rendered  against 
him.  Should  the  protected  person  fail 
to  comply  with  the  Judgment,  the  At- 
torney General  could  disclose  the  pro- 
tected person's  identity  and  location  to 
the  plaintiff  so  that  he  could  secure 
enforcement  of  the  Judgment. 

I  also  compliment  the  managers  for 
including  additional  language  that  I 
recommended  with  Senator  Baucus  to 
provide  an  enforcement  mechanism 
for  plaintiffs  in  cases  where  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  denied  disclosure  of 
the  protected  witness'  identity  and  lo- 
cation. In  those  cases,  plaintiffs  would 
be  permitted  to  petition  the  Federal 
district  court  for  the  appointment  of  a 
special  master  who  would  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  his  rights 
while  minimizing  the  danger  to  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  protected 
witness.  This  special  master  would  be 
empowered  to  take  any  act  that  peti- 
tioner normally  could  to  secure  satis- 
faction of  his  Judgment  against  the 
protected  person. 

I  believe  this  is  a  reasonable  and 
practical  solution  to  the  dilemma  that 
many  Innocent  citizens  have  faced 
when  they  have  pursued  legitimate 
claims  against  persons  whose  identity 
and  whereabouts  are  known  only  to 
the  Government.  I  appreciate  Senator 
Bauchs'  efforts  in  shaping  this  com- 
promise with  the  Department  and  the 
managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
visions I  have  Just  outlined,  there  is 
one  aspect  of  S.  474  that  has  not  been 
addressed.  That  is  the  provision  estab- 
lishing a  victims  compensation  fund 
for  the  payment  of  restitution  or  com- 
pensation to  the  victims  of  violent 
crimes  committed  by  protected  per- 
sons, and  I  offer  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  fund.  I  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  take  responsibility  for  the 
violent  actions  of  persons  to  whom  it 
extends  protection  and  financial  and 
employment  assistance. 

My  amendment  authorizes  the  At- 
torney General  to  pay  restitution  to— 
or  in  the  case  of  death,  compensation 
for  the  death  of— any  victim  of  a  crime 
causing  death  or  serious  bodily  injury 
committed  by  a  protected  person.  The 
amendment  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  12  million  for  the  victims  com- 
pensation fund  during  fiscal  year  1985 
and  each  year  thereafter.  Payments  to 
victims  would  be  made  as  provided  in 
the  Victim  and  Witness  Protection 
Act,  except  that  up  to  $50,000  would 
be  available  for  payment  to  a  victim's 
estate  in  the  case  of  death.  Payments 
would  be  made  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  victim  or  his  estate  has  not  other- 
wise recovered  under  Federal  or  State 


law  or  civil  action.  Including  insurance 
payments. 

Finally,  the  amendment  includes 
language  making  a  $25,000  compensa- 
tion payment  available,  only  in  the 
case  of  death,  to  the  victim's  estate  in 
cases  occurring  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  President,  since  1976,  at  least  12 
persons  have  been  murdered  in  cases 
where  protected  persons  have  been  im- 
plicated. Two  of  those  cases  occurred 
in  Mississippi.  Certainly  the  most  no- 
torious of  these  heinous  crimes  were 
those  committed  by  Marion  Albert 
Pruett,  who  swept  through  seven 
States  on  a  robbery-murder  spree  that 
left  four  people  dead.  One  of  his  vic- 
tims was  a  Jaclcson,  Miss.,  womsin,  who 
was  a  wife  and  fine  mother  of  two  chil- 
dren. She  was  kidnaped  during  a  bank 
robbery  and  later  murdered.  Other 
people  were  killed  by  Pruett  In  Colora- 
do and  Arkansas. 

It  is  my  view  that  when  our  Govern- 
ment admits  persons  Into  the  witness 
security  program,  provides  them  with 
a  new  identity,  and  financial  and  em- 
ployment assistance,  and  relocates 
them  to  a  new  community  without 
notice,  it  has  a  special  obligation  and 
responsibility  to  the  victims  of  those 
persons.  This  becomes  even  more  obvi- 
ous when  one  considers  that  95  per- 
cent of  the  witnesses  admitted  Into  the 
program  have  criminal  records. 

We  have  Just  approved  language  re- 
quiring the  Attorney  General  to  assess 
specifically  the  potential  danger  posed 
to  a  commimity  by  the  relocation  of  a 
protected  person  which  will.  I  hope, 
eliminate  the  Marlon  Albert  Pruett 
from  admission  Into  the  program.  But 
because  the  program  has  been  effec- 
tive in  gaining  the  testimony  of  those 
who  would  not  otherwise  testify  for 
the  Government,  witnesses  will  contin- 
ue to  be  placed  in  the  program.  Since 
the  Government  will  be  placing  wit- 
nesses who  are  criminals  among  an  un- 
suspecting populace,  it  must  accept  at 
least  some  of  the  financial  responsibil- 
ity for  injuries  sustained  by  victims  of 
the  criminal  conduct  of  those  federal- 
ly protected  witnesses. 

Mr.  President,  the  fund  is  authorized 
at  a  level  of  $2  million  and  would  be 
available  only  after  other  possible 
remedies  have  been  exhausted.  The 
amendment  also  Includes  a  provision 
for  the  payment  of  compensation  to 
the  estates  of  the  victims  of  Marion 
Albert  Pruett  and  others  murdered  by 
protected  witnesses.  The  Congress 
may  otherwise  be  faced  with  consider- 
ing private  relief  legislation  for  the 
Pruett  victims. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  establish  a  victims 
compensation  fund  for  those  persons 
who  are  injured  by  the  criminal  con- 
duct of  persons  who  are  participating 
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in  the  witness  security  program  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Let  me  tell  very  quickly  the  facts  of 
three  cases  that  occurred  in  my  State 
of  Mississippi  involving  persons  who 
were  put  under  the  protection  of  the 
Federal  Government,  relocated  to  new 
communities,  and  given  new  identities 
because  they  testified  in  major  crimi- 
nal cases.  They  ended  up  committing 
crimes  in  my  State  resulting  in  the 
deaths  of  three  different  people  in 
three  different  cases. 

We  have.  I  think,  expanded  through 
practice  the  witness  security  program 
to  the  point  that  violent  criminals 
were  being  protected  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  were  using  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  resources  to 
embark  upon  a  new  career  of  crime 
under  new  names,  with  new  jobs,  all 
because  of  the  largess  of  the  Federal 
Goverrunent. 

The  committee,  which  I  compliment 
very  sincerely,  has  made  changes  in 
this  program  at  my  request,  and  at  the 
request  of  some  other  Senators,  that 
will  implement  new  screening  proce- 
dures that  will  prevent,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, dangerous  criminals  for  qualify- 
ing for  relocation  and  protection  in 
this  witness  security  program  in  the 
future.  But  I  think  we  need  to  go  fur- 
ther and  that  is  why  I  have  offered 
this  amendment. 

Let  me  thank  the  managers  of  the 
bill.  Mr.  President,  for  their  coopera- 
tion with  this  Senator.  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  many  courtesies  they  have 
extended. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  Senator  Cochran  for  his  In- 
terest in  improving  the  Federal  wit- 
ness security  program  and  am  pleased 
that  we  have  been  able  to  include 
some  of  his  suggestions  in  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

Certainly,  victims  compensation  is 
an  important  issue  and  one  on  which 
the  administration  may  soon  offer  leg- 
islation. It  is  the  intention  to  hold  a 
series  of  hearings  on  this  legislation 
and  related  issues  during  this  session. 
The  issue  of  specific  compensation  for 
the  victims  of  protected  witnesses 
could  be  explored  in  those  hearings. 

It  is  hoped  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  will  participate  in 
those  hearings  and  contribute  to 
them. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  be  considering  the 
issue  of  victims  compensation  at  an 
early  date.  Those  who  are  the  victims 
of  criminal  conduct  have  been  neglect- 
ed too  long.  I  appreciate  the  invitation 
to  participate  in  your  hearings  and  to 
contribute  to  the  development  of  an 
overall  victims  compensation  plan. 

Based  on  the  floor  manager's  assur- 
ances, Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my 
amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  his  fine  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  an  amendment  he 
wishes  to  offer. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  3686 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddu;- 
STON)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2686. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page   232.   line  22.  after  the  period 
insert  "The  Board  shall  include  at  least  one 
member  who  is  experienced  in  addressing 
the   unique   problem   of  crime   committed 
against  the  elderly.". 
On  page  236.  line  20  strike  out  "and". 
On  page  236.  between  lines  20  and  21. 
insert  the  following: 

"(5)  addressing  the  unique  problem  of 
crime  committed  against  the  elderly;  and". 

On  page  236.  line  21.  strike  out  "(5)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

On  page  250.  between  lines  9  and  10. 
insert  the  following: 

"(12)  address  the  unique  problem  of  crime 
committed  against  the  elderly;  and". 

On  page  250.  line  10,  strike  out  "(12)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(13)". 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  is  designed  to  help  ad- 
dress the  unique  problem  of  crime 
against  the  elderly.  S.  1762  would  es- 
tablish a  newly  reorganized  justice  as- 
sistance program  designed  to  provide  a 
highly  targeted  program  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance.  However,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  when  the  elderly 
are  not  specifically  targeted  for  assist- 
ance or  study  in  Federal  programs, 
they  tend  to  be  overlooked.  This 
amendment  would  make  it  clear  that 
the  elderly  of  this  country  will  not  be 
forgotten.  It  would  accomplish  this  in 
three  ways. 

First,  it  would  require  that  at  least 
one  member  of  the  Justice  Assistance 
Advisory  Board  be  experienced  in  ad- 
dressing the  unique  problem  of  crime 
committed  against  the  elderly. 

Second,  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice,  which  will  provide  and  encour- 
age research  and  demonstration  ef- 
forts to  combat  crime,  would  be  re- 
quired, among  other  things,  to  "ad- 
dress this  unique  problem  of  crime 
conunitted  against  the  elderly." 

Third,  the  special  grant  program  for 
States    also    would    be    required    to. 


among  other  things,  "address  the 
unique  problem  of  crime  committed 
against  the  elderly." 

The  amendment  would  not  impose 
any  additional  costs  upon  the  Justice 
assistance  program  and  would  assure 
that  the  elderly  are  given  the  careful 
consideration  they  have  earned. 

The  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  crime  In  America  is  an  insidious 
and  prevalent  s(x;ial  disease  plaguing 
too  many  Americans.  Crime,  whether 
we  experience  it  directly  or  indirectly, 
has  profoundly  affected  and  changed 
the  lives  of  the  vast  majority  of  our 
citizens. 

Those  who  experience  crime  directly 
axe  deserving  of  our  primary  concern 
as  they  are  the  ones  who  know,  first 
hand,  the  pain  and  frustration  of 
being  victims  of  crime.  The  cold  statis- 
tics tell  us  little  about  the  effect  of 
crime  as  It  relates  to  the  victims,  yet 
they  do  reveal  that  we  as  a  society  are 
staggering  under  a  massive  burden  of 
crime. 

During  the  decade  of  1960-70.  resi- 
dential burglary  increased  by  337  per- 
cent, robbery  by  224  percent  and  larce- 
ny by  245  percent.  This  appalling  in- 
crease in  crime  continued  into  the  be- 
girmlng  of  this  decade.  In  1981  there 
were  22,516  homicides— 1  every  23  min- 
utes—574,134  robberies— 1  every  55 
seconds— and  643.720  aggravated  as- 
saults—1  every  49  seconds.  Although  I 
find  this  level  of  crime  to  be  totally 
unreasonable,  a  recent  task  force  on 
victims  of  crime  reported  that  more 
than  50  percent  of  violent  crime  goes 
unreported.  Therefore,  In  order  to 
have  the  complete  picture  of  this  seri- 
ous problem,  we  must  double  these  fig- 
ures. 

Although  we  can  find  no  comfort  In 
the  massive  number  of  crimes  being 
committed,  there  is  some  "good  news" 
in  the  more  recent  statistics.  In  1981 
and  1982,  the  level  of  crime  appeared 
to  "stabilize"  because  we  did  not  expe- 
rience the  large  increases  associated 
with  past  years.  However,  given  the 
number  of  crimes  that  continue  to  be 
committed.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  afford  to  slacken  our  efforts  to 
eradicate  crime.  In  fact.  I  believe  that 
we  must  Increase  our  efforts  at  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  level  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  direct  impact  of  crime  on  our 
society  can  be  measured  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy  by  statistics,  but 
the  indirect  impact  remains  evasive 
and  therefore  more  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. Fear  of  crime  has  become  so 
prevalent  that  it  is  affecting  our  living 
habits  and  the  general  state  of  mind 
of  most  of  our  citizens.  This  is  true  be- 
cause after  we  have  adjusted  to  the 
economic  loss  and  injuries  ass(x:iated 
with  the  commission  of  a  crime,  the 
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fear  of  that  crime  and  future  crimes 
lingers  In  the  minds  of  victims  and 
nonvlctlms  alike.  It  is  this  fear  that  in- 
hibits and  debilitates  vast  numbers  of 
people.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  this 
almost  universal  fear  of  crime  that 
may  deprive  most  of  our  citizens  of 
the  ability  to  move  about  their  com- 
munities freely,  and  to  feel  safe  and 
secure  in  their  own  homes.  Increasing 
numbers  of  people  are  retreating 
behind  locked  and  bolted  doors  and  se- 
verely restricting  their  movements  be- 
cause of  their  apprehension. 

Polls  have  reflected  this  changing 
attitude  for  a  long  time.  In  1968,  a 
Oallup  poll  found  that  crime  had 
become  a  top  domestic  problem  for  the 
first  time  since  the  1930's.  In  1980,  the 
Plggie  reports  found  that  "fear  of 
crime  in  the  United  States  far  out- 
strips the  rising  incidence  of  crime  and 
is  slowly  paralyzing  society."  Other 
polls  and  surveys  also  reflect  these  se- 
rious fears  about  crime. 

Although  the  fear  of  crime  is  felt  In 
every  segment  of  our  society,  I  believe 
that  it  is  having  a  disproportionate 
Impact  on  the  elderly  who  have  a 
much  greater  vulnerability  to  crime, 
and  It  is  the  realization  of  this  unique 
vulnerability  that  greatly  Increases 
their  fear  of  falling  victim  to  crime.  In 
1979.  George  Sunderland,  who  is  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  presented  a  paper  en- 
titled "Crime  Against  the  Elderly  In 
the  United  States "  that  contained  an 
excellent  outline  of  the  unique  vulner- 
ability of  the  elderly.  Mr.  Sunderland 
sUted  that: 

There  »re  stronc  correlations  between  cer- 
tain crime  types  and  frequencies  with  kge. 
■ex,  economic  status  and  other  factors. 
Some  factors  associated  with  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  the  older  person  are  noted  here. 

Physical— Owing  to  the  hging  process,  the 
physical  capabilities  and  sensory  percep- 
tions of  older  persons  may  be  less  than 
thoae  of  younger  persons.  This  Increases 
their  chances  of  victlmlzaUon  because 
they- 

May  be  less  aware  of  their  surroundings, 

May  not  see  or  hear  approaching  danger. 

May  not  realize  Initial  contact  with  an  at- 
tacker and  thus  be  unable  to  react. 

May  not  be  able  to  Identify  the  offender, 
if  apprehended. 

May  not  be  able  to  read  and  understand 
the  terms  of  a  fraudulent  contract. 

They  may  have  experienced  loss  of  muscu- 
lature and  coordinating  capabilities.  They— 

Are  less  able  to  defend  themselves  from 
attack. 

Are  less  likely  to  retaliate  with  physical 
force, 

Are  less  likely  to  pursue  an  assailant,  are 
less  able  to  protect  their  property  from 
attack. 

They  may  have  reduced  reaction  times. 
They— 

May  not  react  to  a  crime  situation  Imme- 
diately 

Are  lets  able  to  understand  a  fast-talking 
bunco  artist. 

Psychological— Again,  because  of  the 
aging  process  and  the  circumstances  which 
surround  it.  older  persons  experience  psy- 
:hological  changes  which  can  Increase  their 


vulnerability  to  crime.  Increased  vulnerabil- 
ity occurs  because— 

They  may  be  preoccupied  with  economic, 
physical,  or  other  personal  problems.  This 
would  reduce  their  Internal  warning  signals 
of  a  confrontation  with  a  potential  attacker, 
or  a  bunco  artist. 

They  may  occasionally  lose  contact  with 
the  Immediate  situation  or  circumstances. 
This  could  lead  to  danger  in  the  street  envi- 
ronment, or  make  the  older  person  an  easier 
mark  for  exploitation  by  a  con  artist. 

They  may  be  lonely.  They  may  welcome  a 
stranger  into  their  homes  for  the  opportuni- 
ty for  conversation,  unknowingly  inviting 
physical  harm  or  property  lots. 

They  may  be  depressed.  This  can  signifi- 
cantly alter  the  behavior  of  an  otherwise 
normal  person,  and  cause  erratic  and  some- 
times detrimental  decisions. 

They  may  be  afraid.  The  fear  of  reprisal 
affects  reporting  crimes  to  police. 

They  may  be  trusting.  This  Is  a  luxury 
many  can  no  longer  afford,  but  older  per- 
sons have  difficulty  changing,  having  grown 
up  during  an  era  of  trust. 

Environmental— Many  older  persons  live 
In  central  city  areas  where  crime  Is  ramp- 
ant. In  1970,  34%  of  persons  65  or  over  lived 
In  central  cities.  They  have  been  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  move  from  their  old 
neighborhoods,  or  they  may  have  been 
placed  in  central  city  neighborhoods  by 
social  welfare  programs.  In  either  case  their 
risks  of  victimization  are  Increased  because 

Central  cities  are  generally  high  crime 
areas  with  less  than  adequate  police  protec- 
tion. 

As  neighborhoods  change,  their  older  resi- 
dents become  removed  from  the  main- 
stream. 

They  may  have  to  rely  upon  public  trans- 
portation through  areas  they  normally 
would  avoid,  and  have  to  stand  at  transpor- 
tation stops  for  extended  periods  of  time. 

The  chances  of  repetition  of  crimes  are 
likely.  Much  of  the  problem  Is  area-related, 
and  definite  patterns  develop. 

Situational— Oreat  numbers  of  older 
Americans  live  alone.  This  can  have  nega- 
tive consequences,  since 

They  face  greater  risk  of  physical  attack, 
and  less  chance  of  adequate  defense. 

No  one  is  present  to  protect  their  homes 
or  property  when  they  leave,  even  for  short 
periods. 

They  have  little  opportunity  for  consult- 
ing others  concerning  possible  fraud,  when 
being  pressed  for  immediate  decisions. 

Also,  many  older  persons  find  comfort  In 
scheduling  their  dally  activities  with  regu- 
larity. Set  patterns  and  routines  can  be 
Identified,  and  regular  activities  discerned. 
Because  of  this 

Muggers  and  purse  or  wallet  snatchers 
soon  learn  through  observation  when  older 
persons  are  likely  to  be  carrying  large 
amounts  of  cash  (such  as  for  grocery-buying 
or  pension  check -cashing)  and  they  also 
leam  the  points  and  routes  of  travel. 

The  burglar  knows  when  and  for  how  long 
the  older  person's  residence  will  likely  be 
vacant. 

The  con  artist  knows  the  best  times  and 
places  to  encounter  the  older  person. 

Although  the  unique  vulnerability 
of  the  elderly  is  obvious,  there  are 
many  in  the  field  of  crime  analysis 
who  overlook  these  unique  factors  and 
instead  concentrate  on  simple  statis- 
tics to  draw  their  conclusions  about 
the  needs  of  the  elderly.  Unfortunate- 
ly, much  of  this  "tunnel  vision"  comes 


from  those  who  exercise  some  leader- 
ship in  shaping  national  policies  and 
programs  to  combat  crime.  As  a  result. 
I  believe  that  the  imlque  needs  of  the 
elderly  are  not  being  given  due  consid- 
eration, and  that  adequate  resources 
are  not  being  directed  toward  the  el- 
derly. In  recent  publications  put  out 
be  the  U.S.  E>epartment  of  Justice. 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  downplaying  of  concern 
for  the  elderly  because  the  raw  statis- 
tics do  not  show  that  they  suffer  from 
a  greater  number  of  actual  crimes 
than  other  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Another  example  of  this  official  dis- 
regard for  the  unique  problems  of  the 
elderly  can  be  found  in  the  final 
report  of  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Victims  of  Crime.  I  believe  that  the 
task  force  did  a  disservice  to  the  elder- 
ly when  it  failed  to  give  adequate  at- 
tention to  their  problems. 

By  looking  only  at  the  actual  num- 
bers and  types  of  crimes,  we  complete- 
ly overlook  the  very  serious  conse- 
quences of  those  crimes.  Of  major  con- 
cern is  the  pervasive  fear  that  is  gener- 
ated and  spread  to  those  who  have  not 
been  directly  involved.  In  many  ways, 
it  is  this  constant  fear  that  may  result 
in  fewer  crimes  being  committed 
against  the  elderly. 

Many  of  the  elderly  recognize  their 
vulnerability  to  crime.  This,  coupled 
with  their  strong  fear,  forces  them  to 
make  drastic  and  unreasonable 
changes  in  their  lifestyles  in  order  to 
avoid  exposure  to  situations  that  could 
involve  them  as  a  crime  victim.  Unfor- 
tunately, for  many  of  the  elderly  these 
efforts  frequently  make  them  virtual 
prisoners  in  their  own  homes.  In 
effect,  the  criminal  is  imposing  restric- 
tions on  the  elderly  which  make  them 
hide  behind  locked  doors  and  windows, 
even  when  this  means  that  they  are 
subjected  to  other  dangers  from  so 
doing. 

During  past  siunmer  heat  waves, 
there  were  numerous  cases  of  the  el- 
derly suffering  physical  injury  because 
they  were  afraid  to  open  a  window  for 
a  little  fresh  air.  Chief  Clements,  who 
was  president  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  put  this 
extreme  fear  in  perspective  when  he 
compared  it  to  a: 

A  Federal  law  requiring  all  persons  to  be 
Inside  and  off  the  streets  during  the  hours 
of  darkness.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to 
lock  one's  doors  at  night,  and  to  refrain 
from  going  to  the  movies',  to  church,  to  res- 
taurants, to  bowling  alleys,  or  to  any  other 
activity. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  vulnerability  of  the 
elderly,  coupled  with  the  pervasive 
fear  of  crime,  create  unique  problems 
for  the  elderly;  problems  which  are 
not  fully  reflected  in  the  raw  statistics. 
Further,  even  if  one  relies  only  on  the 
statistics,  they  show  that  in  regard  to 
certain  kinds  of  crimes,  the  elderly  are 
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more  likely  to  be  victims.  In  a  report 
entitled  "Crime  and  the  Elderly."  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  states 
that: 

The  ratio  of  certain  more  serious  crimes 
to  less  harmful  crimes  has  been  higher 
among  the  elderly  than  among  younger  per- 
sons. 

Because  of  these  two  factors,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  elderly  must  be  of  spe- 
cial concern  to  us  when  we  attempt  to 
make  policy  in  regard  to  fighting 
crime.  However,  I  am  concerned  that 
we  are  not  doing  this  at  the  Federal 
level. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
has  just  reported  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act.  S.  1762,  which  con- 
tains a  provision  to  create  a  Justice  as- 
sistance program  at  the  national  level. 
The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
create  "a  highly  targeted  program  of 
Federal  financial  assistance"  that  will 
provide  leadership  and  direction  in  our 
national  fight  against  crime.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  program,  which  will  be  the 
cutting  edge  of  our  national  effort  to 
stop  crime,  makes  only  passing  refer- 
ence to  the  unique  concerns  and  needs 
of  the  elderly.  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
major  oversight,  especially  for  a  group 
of  our  citizens  who  comprise  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. 

I  am  proposing  an  amendment  that 
would  correct  this  oversight  by  provid- 
ing that  the  elderly  be  represented  on 
the  Justice  Assistance  Advisory  Board, 
and  that  the  unique  problem  of  crimes 
committed  against  the  elderly  be  given 
specific  attention  under  the  various 
anticrime  programs  that  will  result 
from  the  legislation. 

We  have  learned  from  past  experi- 
ence with  programs  such  as  this  that 
the  elderly  are  not  given  the  consider- 
ation they  deserve,  and  are  often  over- 
looked by  the  experts  who  find  other 
areas  of  crime  prevention  more  inter- 
esting. Our  experience  with  the  old 
LEAA  program  clearly  demonstrated 
that,  unless  the  law  specifically  re- 
quires that  the  unique  problems  of  the 
elderly  be  addressed,  they  are  largely 
ignored  when  programs  are  developed. 
This  problem  became  so  serious 
that,  in  1975,  special  legislation  had  to 
be  enacted  to  require  that  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  be  included  in  anticrime 
programs.  Hearings  on  this  legislation 
concluded  that: 

Reducing  crimes  against  the  elderly  and 
the  dread  they  have  for  lawlessness  can 
spark  a  renewed  sense  of  security  in  older 
persons  and  Improve  the  quality  of  their 
lives. 

However,  as  the  record  clearly  re- 
veals, even  with  this  specific  statutory 
language  there  was  still  a  strong  reluc- 
tance to  develop  plans  that  considered 
the  unique  problems  of  the  elderly. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  it  is  essen- 
tial that  Congress  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  we  are  concerned  about  the 
problems  of  the  elderly,  and  that  we 


will  devote  some  of  the  limited  re- 
sources to  their  unique  needs.  I  believe 
that  the  elderly  of  this  country,  who 
have  worked  hard  all  their  lives,  have 
earned  this  respect,  and  that  we  have 
a  duty  to  help  free  them  from  their 
locked  and  bolted  homes.  The  amend- 
ment I  am  proposing  would  help  ac- 
complish this  goal. 

S.  1762  would  establish  a  newly  reor- 
ganized Justice  assistance  program  de- 
signed to  provide  a  highly  targeted 
program  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. My  amendment  would  make  it 
clear  that  the  elderly  of  this  country 
will  not  be  forgotten.  It  would  accom- 
plish this  in  three  ways. 

First,  it  would  require  that  at  least 
one  member  of  the  Justice  Assistance 
Advisory  Board  be  "experienced  in  ad- 
dressing the  unique  problem  of  crime 
committed  against  the  elderly."  Since 
the  Board  will  be  active  in  helping  de- 
velop national  policies  on  crime,  it  is 
only  reasonable  that  the  elderly  be 
represented. 

Second,  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice,  which  will  provide  and  encour- 
age research  and  demonstration  ef- 
forts to  combat  crime,  would  be  re- 
quired by  law  to  address  "the  unique 
problem  of  crime  committed  against 
the  elderly." 

Third,  the  special  grant  program  for 
States  also  would  be  required  to  "ad- 
dress the  unique  problem  of  crime 
committed  against  the  elderly." 

Mr.  President,  in  1971,  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  offered  a 
series  of  recommendations  for  dealing 
more  effectively  with  the  problem  of 
crimes  against  the  elderly.  This  con- 
ference demonstrated  that  there  are 
many  things  we  can  do  to  help  remove 
some  of  the  crime  burden  from  the 
backs  of  the  elderly.  Some  of  the  rec- 
ommendations included: 

.  .  .  making  physical  protection  and  crime 
prevention  an  element  of  the  planning  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  elderly;  expanding  police  pro- 
tection of  minority  neighborhoods;  estab- 
lishing formal  liaison  between  social  service 
agencies  and  police  departments  so  that  el- 
derly (who  are)  victims  of  crime  can  obtain 
all  necessary  assistance;  providing  better 
street  lighting;  making  training  grants  avail- 
able to  police  officers  and  others  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  special  situation  of 
the  elderly  and  their  special  susceptibility 
to  particular  types  of  crime;  and  granting 
Federal  fimds  to  State  and  local  prosecuting 
officers  to  expand  or  establish  fraud  units 
which  are  well  acquainted  with  schemes 
used  to  deceive  the  elderly. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  ways  that 
we  can  focus  on  the  unique  problem  of 
crime  against  the  elderly,  but  we 
cannot  do  so  if  we  omit  any  reference 
to  their  unique  needs  in  legislation 
that  will  establish  policies  for  a  na- 
tional fight  against  crime.  My  amend- 
ment would  prevent  this  oversight. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  cleared.  I  believe,  with  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  considered  this  matter  and  we 
are  willing  to  accept  this  amendment 
and  feel  it  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority accepts  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 

HUDDLESTON). 

The  amendment  (No.  2686)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


RECESS  UimL  3  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  having  occurred,  the  Senate 
will  stand  in  recess. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12:03 
p.m.,  recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 

Cochran).   

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  comment  on  the  present  anti- 
crime  package  that  is  pending  before 
the  Senate.  I  am  very  disappointed 
that,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  stonewalled  any 
effort  to  come  up  with  a  meaningful 
alternative  program  to  sentencing  and 
to  develop  a  meaningful  program  for 
community  services  and  diverting 
would-be  prisoners  from  other  than  in- 
carceration, we  have  had  to  settle  for  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  rather 
than,  as  I  say,  a  meaningful  amend- 
ment which  I  had  proposed  to  offer  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Armstrong,  Senator 
NuNN,  and  myself. 

I  also  would  like  to  observe  that  I 
have  noted  that  spokesmen  for  the 
Justice  Department  have  been  going 
around  the  country  making  very  pro- 
found comments  and  statements  about 
the  inability  to  maintain  adequate  fa- 
cilities to  continue  the  kind  of  sentenc- 
ing, the  kind  of  court  action  that  we 
have  been  traditionally  following  and 
we  have,  according  to  the  Justice  rep- 
resentatives, a  great  demand  to  be  cre- 
ative and  come  up  with  some  alterna- 
tives. And  yet,  I  know  that  there  have 
been  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
sat  down  personally  with  Justice  rep- 
resentatives and  have  not  been  able  to 
get  anything  more  than  rhetoric  from 
them  as  far  as  any  kind  of  specific  pro- 
gram or  specific  plan  that  we  could 
adopt  as  a  part  of  this  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act. 

As  I  say,  I  am  disappointed  that  that 
is  what  we  have  to  settle  for.  It  is  not 
a  half  a  loaf,  it  is  barely  a  cr\unb.  be- 
cause a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
has  some  political  meaning  but  is 
meaningless  as  far  as  requiring  some 
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action  on  the  part  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  President,  anticrime  rhetoric 
and  politics  go  baclt  to  the  dawn  of 
history.  There  has  been  a  time-tested 
politicaJ  maxim  to  the  effect  that  if 
you  want  to  get  elected,  then  you  had 
better  talk  tough  on  crime. 

The  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1983,  S.  1762.  involves  new. 
longer  sentences  for  a  group  of  of- 
fenses, and  in  certain  cases,  mandato- 
ry minimum  sentences  for  other  of- 
fenses. Perhaps  this  body  should 
pause  and  consider  whether  this 
highly  touted  anticrime  bill  will  have 
the  impact  upon  crime  that  it  alleges. 

The  Department  of  Justice  recently 
issued  a  "Report  to  the  Nation  on 
Crime  and  Justice."  This  study  reveals 
that  of  every  100  crimes  committed  in 
the  United  States,  only  19  of  them 
result  in  an  arrest.  In  other  words,  less 
than  one-fifth  of  all  crimes  committed 
in  this  country  in  an  arrest,  and  the 
other  four- fifths  go  unresolved.  Put 
simply,  before  crime  ever  gets  to  the 
courtroom,  a  full  80  percent  of  it  es- 
capes. 

And  what  happens  to  the  unlucky  20 
percent  who  get  arrested?  Only  half  of 
them  end  up  with  a  conviction.  Mr. 
President,  in  effect,  only  10  percent  of 
all  crimes  ever  reach  the  sentencing 
stage.  That  is  all.  The  odds  facing  a 
criminal  today  are  roughly  1  in  10,  and 
as  I  am  sure  you  would  agree,  those 
are  hardly  prohibitive  odds. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  number  of 
crimes  that  are  committed  in  this 
country  is  so  great.  Regardless  of 
whether  the  sentence  is  1  year  or  100 
years,  a  criminal  is  looking  first  and 
foremost  at  the  odds  of  getting  caught 
and  convicted.  That  is  what  deters 
him.  Those  are  the  primary  stakes  in- 
volved. And  right  now  a  person  faces  a 
1-in-lO  chance  of  ending  up  before  a 
sentencing  Judge. 

So  when  Members  of  this  body  claim 
that  a  doubled  or  tripled  sentence  will 
deter  an  individual  from  committing  a 
particular  crime,  they  neglect  to  men- 
tion the  odds  of  the  offender  being  ap- 
prehended and  adjudicated  guilty.  Of 
course,  I  am  dealing  with  generalities 
here,  and  some  crimes  have  been 
shown  to  have  higher  arrest  rates 
than  others.  But  regardless,  what  is 
clear  from  this  analysis  is  that  if  one 
focuses  attention  only  on  the  sentenc- 
ing end  of  our  criminal  justice  system, 
then  one  is  dealing  with  a  very  small 
percentage  of  our  Nation's  crime  prob- 
lem. If  we  were  being  truly  honest 
with  the  public,  then  we  would  tell 
them  that  tougher  sentences  are  far 
from  the  most  effective  anticrime 
tools  at  our  disposal. 

But  at  hand  here,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
bill  which  focuses  primarily  on  the 
sentencing  end  of  our  court  system. 
Because  we  realize  that  such  an  ap- 
proach to  crime  fighting  is  perhaps 
the  least  effective  approach,  we  must 


look  very  closely  at  the  end  result  of 
this  measure.  People  will  be  going  to 
prison  for  longer  periods  of  time,  thus 
increasing  average  prison  terms  for 
the  inmate  population  as  a  whole,  and 
our  overcrowded  prisons  will  become 
even  more  so. 

The  federal  system,  depending  on 
how  you  measure  the  capacity  of  each 
facility,  is  anywhere  from  10  to  25  per- 
cent overcrowded.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  federal  system  is  the  smooth- 
est, most  efficient  prison  system  in 
this  country,  it  is  overcrowded.  And 
when  we  look  to  prison  systems  in  our 
50  States,  we  find  30  of  them  under 
some  form  of  court  order.  Eight  States 
have  had  their  entire  prison  systems 
declared  unconstitutional,  and  22 
other  States  have  had  at  least  one  fa- 
cility determined  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  huge  budget 
deficits  t>ecause  this  body  has  spent 
without  any  regard  to  revenues.  1 
submit  that  we  have  systemwide 
prison  overcrowding  because  we  have 
sent  people  to  prison  without  any 
regard  as  to  whether  there  were  any 
beds  available  for  those  new  prisoners. 
Such  a  practice  is  patently  irresponsi- 
ble. Deficits  lead  to  trillion-dollar  na- 
tional debts:  overcrowded  prisons  lead 
to  trouble— big  trouble.  Prison  inmate 
explosions  and  budget-busting  con- 
struction bills  are  the  sure  conse- 
quence of  sentencing  without  regard 
to  bed  space. 

Of  course,  the  easy  answer  to  the 
prison  overcrowding  problem  is  to 
spend  more  money.  That  is  a  chorus 
refrain  in  this  Chamber.  We  already 
spend  about  $15,000  a  year  per  prison- 
er for  food  and  shelter,  and  now  we 
are  going  to  add  on  to  the  bill  by 
building  more  prisons  to  house  new  in- 
mates, at  a  cost  of  $50,000  to  $80,000 
per  bed. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  see  two  problems  that 
loom  large.  First,  the  amount  of  dis- 
cretionary dollars  to  our  disposal  to 
spend  on  prison  repair  and  construc- 
tion is  shrinking  fast.  The  annual 
budget  for  the  federal  system  Is  al- 
ready almost  a  half  a  billion,  and  it  is 
rising  each  year.  The  second  problem 
is  far  greater  in  terms  of  both  dollars 
and  level  of  danger.  It  lies  within  the 
borders  of  each  State  system  in  the 
United  States  where  there  are  prisons 
that  are  about  to  explode.  The  States 
have  budget  problems  of  unprecedent- 
ed magnitudes,  and  so  they  have  no 
choice  but  to  turn  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  assistance.  Experts  pre- 
dict that  over  $10  billion  is  needed 
today  to  correct  the  prison  overcrowd- 
ing problem  in  this  country,  and  it  Ls 
merely  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
stampede  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  proceeds. 

Well,  I  can  assure  you  that  this  Sen- 
ator will  not  t)e  inclined  to  throw 
money  at  a  problem  which  can  be 
dealt     with      far     more     effectively 


through  nonmonetary  measures.  It  Is 
time  this  Nation  faces  up  to  the  sober- 
ing fact  that  our  system  of  corrections 
Is  not  working,  and  adding  more  beds 
to  the  penal  system  is  not  the  solution. 
Indeed,  such  a  move  would  be  counter- 
productive. Chief  Justice  Burger  Is  no 
stranger  to  the  area  of  corrections, 
and  he  has  been  outspoken  In  criticiz- 
ing our  Nation's  correctional  practices. 
My  colleague  from  Maryland.  Senator 
Mathias.  has  been  equally  vocal. 

The  recidivism  rate  alone  makes 
clear  the  fact  that  our  prisons,  far 
from  rehabilitating  offenders,  are  In- 
creasing the  likelihood  that  a  released 
convict  will  resort  to  crime.  It  Is  the 
rare  Inmate  \'ho  can  sustain  the  dead- 
ening boredom  of  a  pointless  existence 
for  several  years  in  cramped  quarters 
and  then  return  to  society  better  for 
that  experience. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  concept 
of  corrections  must  change.  Violent 
criminals  and  repeat  offenders  belong 
In  prison,  as  do  criminals  for  whom 
anything  less  than  a  prison  sentence 
would  unduly  minimize  the  serious- 
ness of  their  offenses.  But  the  time 
has  come  to  dispel  the  notion  that 
criminal  sentencing  necessarily  calls 
for  imprisonment. 

The  amendment  that  would  have 
been  offered  by  myself  and  Senators 
NuNN  and  Armstrong  places  specific 
language  detailing  the  appropriateness 
of  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  for 
violent  or  serious  crimes,  and  the  Inap- 
propriateness  of  the  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment for  all  other  offenses.  In  a 
nutshell,  we  are  saying  to  judges  to 
divert  all  prisoners  not  guilty  of  a  seri- 
ous or  violent  crime  to  sentences  or 
restitution,  community  service,  or  the 
like.  This  amendment  acknowledges 
that  prison  space  is  a  finite  commodi- 
ty, and  that  cost  of  imprisonment  is 
extravagant.  Sucn  a  legislative  ac- 
knowledgement has  been  long  over- 
due. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  falls 
far  short  of  where  I  would  personally 
like  to  see  It  travel.  But  it  does  send  a 
necessary  message  to  the  States  that 
the  days  of  stuffing  prisons  and  ever- 
increasing  Incarceration  rates  are  over. 
They  are  over  because  we  cannot 
afford  them  and  because  the  public  Is 
sorely  victimized  by  them.  There  are 
almost  450,000  people  in  prison  today, 
and  it  Is  time  we  recognize  the  fact 
that  over  400.000  of  these  Individuals 
will  soon  be  our  neighbors. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  have  urged 
the  adoption  of  our  amendment  as  the 
first  step  In  a  long  walk  toward  a  new 
approach  to  corrections  in  America. 
We  have  dodged  the  issue  long  enough 
and  have  smothered  it  in  anticrime 
rhetoric  long  enough.  Our  approach  to 
corrections  is  an  unabashed  failure. 
Our  prison  systems  are  like  ticking 
time  bombs,  and  It  Is  time  this  body 
faces  up  to  the  fact  that  overcrowded 
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prisons,  like  trlUlon-doUar  deficits,  do 
not  go  away  by  simply  ignoring  them. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2687 

(Purpose:  To  strike  out  the  section  dealing 
with  opinion  on  the  ultimate  issue) 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  204,  strike  out  lines  11  through 
24. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  would  strike 
all  of  the  language  In  the  portion  of  S. 
1762  which  would  amend  rule  704  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  expert  witnesses  should  be 
allowed  to  testify  to  the  ultimate  Issue 
In  cases  Involving  mental  diseases  and 
defects.  As  a  former  trial  lawyer  and 
also  as  a  former  judge.  I  recognize  the 
value  of  preserving  the  province  of  the 
jury,  but  I  also  recognize  the  value  in 
providing  jurors  with  appropriate  as- 
sistance when  they  are  confronted 
with  situations  beyond  their  expertise. 
As  the  common  law  has  developed.  It 
has  become  evident  that  expert  wit- 
nesses are  indispenslble  when  highly 
scientific  or  technical  matters  arise. 

In  other  matters  litigated  in  our 
State  and  Federal  courts,  we  rely  on 
expert  testimony  of  engineers,  archi- 
tects, physicians,  and  others.  And  yet 
we  seek  to  deny  the  jury  the  use  of 
complete  and  sufficient  expert  testi- 
mony in  dealing  with  the  frailties  of 
the  human  mind.  I  submit  that  It  is 
precisely  these  cases  In  which  expert 
testimony  is  crucial.  The  intricacies  of 
the  human  mind  and  the  years  of 
training  required  by  psychiatrists  and 
psychologists  indicate  that  this  aspect 
of  medicine  extends  far  beyond  the  or- 
dinary training,  knowledge,  intelli- 
gence, and  expertise  of  the  average 
juror.  To  argue  that  by  allowing  this 
testimony  the  expert  usurps  the  func- 
tion of  the  jury,  as  has  been  stated  by 
the  noted  professor  on  evidence  Dean 
Wlgmore.  a  "mere  bit  of  empty  rheto- 
ric." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  turn  to 
the  language.  For  those  who  have 
before  them  a  copy  of  the  bill.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  they  turn  In  the 
bill  to  page  177.  on  which  the  affirma- 
tive defense  of  insanity  appears.  And  I 
want  to  read  this. 

It  is  an  affirmative  defense  to  a  prosecu- 
tion under  any  Federal  statute  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  commission  of  the  acts  consti- 
tuting the  offense,  the  defendant,  as  a 
result  of  a  severe  mental  disease  or  defect, 
was  unable  to  appreciate  the  nature  and 
quality  or  the  wrongfulness  of  his  acts. 
Mental  disease  or  defect  does  not  otherwise 
constitute  a  defense. 

Later.  I  will  read  from  page  204, 
which  pertains  to  the  expert  testimo- 
ny element  of  the  defense. 

At  this  time  I  think  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  try  to  evaluate  the  vari- 


ous elements  In  the  affirmative  de- 
fense of  Insanity  that  has  been  drafted 
by  the  committee  and  Is  now  before 
the  Senate. 

First,  It  allows  for  the  defense  if  five 
elements  are  present.  I  think  the  first 
element  is  "as  a  result"— of  the  second 
element,  a  "mental  disease  or  defect." 
The  third  element  requires  that  the 
mental  disease  or  defect  be  "severe" 
and,  because  of  that  severity,  the 
fourth  element  must  result— the  in- 
ability to  appreciate. 

The  fifth  element  Is  the  Inability  to 
appreciate  the  nature  and  quality  of 
his  acts  or,  in  the  alternative,  the  fail- 
ure to  appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of 
his  acts. 

I  want  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  fourth  and  fifth  elements  com- 
bined: Inability  to  appreciate  the 
nature  and  quality  of  his  acts.  And  I 
win  refer  to  those  later. 

Part  A  of  section  406,  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  retain  the  language  that  we 
already  have  under  rule  704  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Evidence.  This  lan- 
guage was  developed  through  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States 
and  submitted  to  Congress.  This  lan- 
guage provides,  under  Federal  law. 
that  "testimony  In  the  form  of  an 
opinion  or  Inference  otherwise  admis- 
sible is  not  objectionable  because  it 
embraces  an  ultimate  issue  to  be  decid- 
ed by  the  trier  of  fact." 

Through  the  development  of  the  law 
in  the  Federal  courts,  as  well  as  In  the 
new  rules  of  evidence,  as  promulgated 
under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence, 
testimony  going  to  to  the  ultimate 
issue  has  been  allowed.  That  is  the 
way  the  law  is  today. 

This  bill  would  put  one  limitation  on 
it.  That  limitation  would  Involve  cases 
involving  mental  disease  or  defects.  I 
will  refer  to  this  limiting  language  as 
the  exclusionary  expert  witness  rule, 
let  us  examine  the  language  and  see 
what  it  does. 

No  expert  witness  testifying  with  respect 
to  the  mental  state  or  condition  of  a  defend- 
ant in  a  criminal  case  may  state  an  opinion 
or  inference  as  to  whether  the  defendant 
did  or  did  not  have  the  mental  state  or  con- 
dition constituting  an  element  of  the  crime 
charged  or  of  a  defense  thereto. 

That  says,  in  effect,  that  no  witness 
in  a  criminal  case  with  respect  to  the 
mental  state  or  condition  may  state  an 
opinion  or  an  Inference  as  to  the 
mental  state  or  condition  constituting 
an  element  of  a  defense  thereto. 

I  think  you  have  to  analyze  that  lan- 
guage carefully.  It  states,  first,  that  he 
cannot  ctate  an  opinion.  Second,  he 
cannot  state  an  Inference. 

What  Is  an  opinion  In  medical  testi- 
mony? An  opinion  is  a  diagnosis.  A  di- 
agnosis is  clearly  am  opinion.  Any  con- 
clusion that  a  doctor  or  lawyer,  or  any 
person  who  belongs  to  any  learned 
profession,  reaches  Is  referred  to  as  an 
opinion. 


An  Inference  under  this  language  is 
much  more  narrow  than  an  opinion  or 
a  diagnosis.  It  extends  to  anyone  who 
would  give  an  inference  in  regards  to  a 
diagnosis. 

This  language  is  subject  to  the  inter- 
pretation that  a  symptom  would  be  an 
inference.  A  coalescing  of  symptoms 
would  t-e  an  inference  relative  to  an 
opinion  or  to  a  diagnosis. 

Now  we  go  further  and  It  says  that 
an  expert  cannot  state  whether  the 
defendant  did  or  did  not  have  the 
mental  state  or  condition.  Is  a  mental 
disease  or  defect  a  mental  state  or  con- 
dition? Is  a  mental  disease  a  menUl 
state?  Is  a  mental  defect  a  mental 
state?  Is  a  mental  disease  a  mental 
condition?  Is  a  mental  defect  a  mental 
condition?  Undoubtedly,  the  answer  Is 
yes  to  all  of  these  questions. 

This  language,  is  extremely  restric- 
tive. Some  may  say.  "Well,  we  have 
put  into  the  language  of  the  report 
certain  language  that  would  allow  for 
the  doctor  to  testify  as  to  a  diagnosis." 
But  somehow  or  other.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Department  of  Justice,  who. 
as  Senator  Hatfield  a  while  ago  men- 
tioned, stone  walled  certain  things  rel- 
ative to  this  bill,  have  carefully  re- 
viewed some  changes  that  are  occur- 
ring and  some  consequences  that  will 
occur  to  the  prosecution  as  a  result  of 
it. 

No.  1.  only  in  rare  instances  has  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ever  granted  cer- 
tiorari In  a  case  involving  evidence. 
Trial  judges  will  be  the  ones  reviewing 
the  language  of  the  statute.  I  have,  to 
my  knowledge,  never  known  a  trial 
judge  In  a  trial  of  a  criminal  case,  to 
be  able  to  review  the  report  of  a  legis- 
lative committee  or  to  review  legisla- 
tive history.  Nc.  1,  he  does  not  have 
time.  It  Is  an  unrealistic  viewpoint. 
Perhaps  an  appellate  court  might.  The 
language  here  is  extremely  restrictive; 
it  clearly  provides  that  an  opinion  or 
an  inference  concerning  a  mental  con- 
dition or  state  of  mind  cannot  be 
stated.  This  Is  certainly  a  logical  inter- 
pretation of  this  language. 

I  can  foresee  trial  judges,  as  a  result 
of  this  language,  saying  that  an  expert 
cannot  testify  that  a  defendant,  had  a 
mental  disease,  had  a  mental  defect,  or 
had  a  mental  disorder.  Then,  under 
this,  he  could  not  name  the  mental 
disease  or  the  mental  defect.  He  could 
not  express  an  opinion  or  an  Inference 
on  the  severity  of  It. 

The  language  concerning  the  severi- 
ty of  a  mental  disease  or  defect  that 
has  been  incorporated  by  the  conunit- 
tee.  and  I  think  justly  so.  and  I  sup- 
ported it.  is  different  from  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Institute's  language.  The 
issue  can  well  come  down  to  whether  a 
person  does  or  does  not  have  a  severe 
mental  disease,  particularly  where  the 
diagnosis  of  a  mental  disorder  Is  based 
on  documentary  evidence,  such  as  hos- 
pital records.  This,  is  going  to  largely 
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mean  that  the  prosecution  will  be  de- 
prived more  so  than  the  defendant.  In 
cases  in  which  the  prosecution  relies 
on  court-appointed  psychiatrists,  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  defend- 
ant has  a  mental  disease,  and  whether 
it  is  severe,  the  language  of  this  bill 
will  close  the  mouth  of  the  expert  and 
put  the  prosecution  in  a  most  unusual 
position. 

Now,  I  have  talked  about  opinions. 
But  what  about  inferences?  If  symp- 
tons  are  inferences,  and  I  would  thirik 
it  logical  to  say  that  symptons  are  in- 
ferences, it  may  well  be  that  an 
expert,  a  physician,  cannot  testify  that 
the  man  was  nervous  or  that  he  was 
not  nervous,  that  he  suffered  from  de- 
lusions or  that  he  suffered  from  hallu- 
cinations, or  that  they  were  really  not 
hallucinations  or  delusions,  but  simply 
strange  conduct.  Or  the  experts  might 
say,  "All  right,  the  defendant  told  me. 
he  didn't  kill  his  wife,  he  was  choking 
a  dog."  That  could  be  an  Inference  on 
his  mental  condition,  or  that  he  was 
out  of  touch  with  reality. 

I  would  like  to  try  to  get  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  the  people  who,  I 
think,  are  vitally  interested  in  this— 
consider  the  situation  in  which  a 
doctor  saw  a  defendant  2  hours  after 
he  had  committed  a  crime  and  been  in- 
carcerated—let us  take  the  Hinckley 
case.  E>octors  saw  Hinckley  a  very 
short  period  of  time  after  he  was  ap- 
prehended. If,  under  the  language  of 
this  bill,  a  doctor  is  not  allowed  to  tes- 
tify as  to  the  state  of  mind  or  the  in- 
ferences of  the  state  of  mind  at  that 
particular  time,  it  is  going  to  put  the 
prosecution  in  a  most  unusual  posi- 
tion. I  am  directing  this  to  the  pros- 
ecution, because  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  the  one  that  keeps  insisting 
on  this.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
it  is  strictly  a  matter  for  either  the  de- 
fendant or  the  prosecution.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  fairly  applied  across  the 
board.  But  the  language  of  this  pro- 
posed bill  is  so  broad  and  sweeping  and 
so  limiting  as  to  what  experts  can  tes- 
tify to  that  it  is  going  to  cause  unusual 
problems. 

A  doctor  who  sees  him  2  hours  later 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
man  is  putting  on— can  he  testify  that. 
"In  my  opinion,  the  man  was  putting 
on  at  that  time"?  Under  the  language 
of  this  bill,  he  is  precluded  from  testi- 
fying to  that  because  that  would  be  an 
inference  of  a  mental  condition  or  a 
mental  state  of  mind.  Under  this,  a 
doctor  cannot  testify  to  his  diagnosis 
even  if  he  has  treated  him  for  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  way  this  bill 
is  drafted,  lay  witnesses  are  not  pre- 
cluded. Lay  witnesses,  if  they  are  fa- 
miliar with  an  individual  under  exist- 
ing law,  can  express  opinions  that 
would  shed  light  on  the  mental  state 
of  an  individual.  They  could  testify  in 
certain  instances  if  they  are  well  quali- 
fied, on  matters  that  arise  as  to  their 
knowledge  about  an  individual. 


Lay  witnesses  will  be  testifying,  if 
they  know  particular  members  of  the 
family  and  others.  "He  didn't  know 
what  he  was  doing.  He  wasn't  in  his 
right  mind.  If  he  had  been  in  his  right 
mind,  he  wouldn't  have  done  it." 

Now.  I  have  been  largely  referring  to 
cases  involving  violent  crime— murder, 
or  attempted  murder,  such  as  the 
Hinckley  case,  or  some  others.  But  the 
vast  majority  of  Federal  crimes  do  not 
really  involve  violent  crimes  or  mur- 
ders. 

The  Hinckley  case  is  rather  an  un- 
usual one.  The  Federal  crimes  in 
which  insanity  will  be  raised,  and  this 
rule  will  exclude  the  Government 
from  being  able  to  use  testimony,  are 
cases  in  which  a  person  is  accused  of 
income  tax  evasion,  drugs,  security 
and  exchange  laws,  and  bribery.  This 
will  add.  as  a  result,  a  new  importance 
to  documentary  evidence.  There  will 
be  a  new  Importance  to  hospital  and 
doctors'  records,  and  nurses'  notes.  As 
we  well  know,  in  the  sequence  of 
events  in  which  diagnoses  are  made, 
they  are  sometimes  made  for  insur- 
ance purposes,  but  they  are  entered  on 
the  record,  giving  a  very  important 
aspect  to  documentary  evidence  over 
and  above  the  opinion  evidence  of 
people  who  have  spent  years  and  years 
in  a  field  of  expertise. 

Now,  consider  nurses'  testimony. 
Nurses  will  not  qualify  as  experts  but 
they  will,  under  this,  become  the  most 
important  witnesses  in  cases  because 
of  the  very  restrictive  language  that  is 
contained  in  this  bill.  Consider  the  po- 
tential for  .  organized  crime— the 
Mafia— which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  out  to  get— and  they  should 
be.  Their  general  counsel  reviews  this. 
What  does  he  come  up  with?  He  comes 
up  with  a  book  or  a  memorandum  on 
how  to  beat  a  Federal  rap.  What  does 
he  put  in  his  book  as  to  a  Federal  rap? 
Go  to  a  sanitarium.  Pick  a  private  san- 
itarium, a  mental  hospital.  Mental 
hospitals  are  not  very  big.  They  do  not 
have  to  be  the  giant  hospitals  that  we 
know  today. 

They  go  to  the  hospital  and  have  a 
friendly  doctor  examination.  The 
friendly  doctor  writes  up  the  right  di- 
agnosis. The  friendly  doctor  in  this 
private  sanitarium  gets  a  little  consul- 
tation from  the  Mafia  and  the  orga- 
nized crimes  general  counsel: 

If  you  write  up  this  book,  no  expert  can 
refute  It.  because  he  cannot  give  an  opinion 
under  the  language  of  this  bill. 

So  they  write  up  the  language.  What 
do  they  write?  They  take  the  language 
that  is  contained  in  this  bill,  the  ele- 
ment of  the  crime.  So  they  write  that 
Mr.  Mafia,  because  of  his  severe  schiz- 
ophrenia and  paranoia,  is  unable  to 
appreciate  the  nature  and  quality  of 
his  acts— a  complete  defense  In  a  hos- 
pital record.  What  does  the  prosecu- 
tion do? 

Now.  this  is  not  where  you  have  a 
murder  or  where  you  have  people  on 


the  other  side  that  rally  to  your  cause. 
You  have  to  find  some  sort  of  a  lay 
witness  to  be  able  to  counter  the  docu- 
mentary evidence.  If  the  language  of 
this  bill  is  accepted  it  will  be  an  open 
invitation  to  organized  crime  to  find 
an  escape  hatch  to  get  away  from  the 
responsibility  of  the  act  and  to  plead 
insanity  in  every  case  that  arises. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  mental  diseases.  I 
think  we  know  enough  about  mental 
diseases  to  realize  that  mental  diseases 
come  and  go.  Certainly  mental  dis- 
eases come  and  go  as  to  their  severity. 
Lucid  periods  come  and  go.  Numerous 
charges  are  given  to  a  jury.  Always  the 
prosecution  asks  for  a  charge  which  in 
effect  says:  If  you  are  reasonably  con- 
vinced that  the  defendant  committed 
the  crime  during  a  lucid  period,  even  if 
he  had  a  severe  disease  he  still  would 
be  responsible.  There  are  periods  of  re- 
mission. But  remember,  under  this 
language  an  expert  cannot  give  his 
opinion  or  his  inference  as  to  whether 
he  was  lucid,  because  that  affects  his 
mental  state.  He  caxmot  give  his  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  or  not  the  disease 
was  arrested.  He  caimot,  because  that 
constitutes  an  opinion  as  to  his  mental 
state.  He  caiuiot  express  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  disease  was  severe  be- 
cause again  that  constitutes  an  opin- 
ion on  his  mental  state.  He  cannot 
state  that  the  disease  was  in  a  state  of 
remission. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  a  hypothetical 
set  of  circumstances.  Let  us  get  away 
from  the  violent  crime.  A  defendent 
imderstates  his  income  by  $200,000  or 
$300,000  and  he  files  an  income  tax 
return.  At  the  same  time,  he  turns 
himself  into  this  private  sanitarium, 
and  his  records  reveal  that  he  is  suf- 
fering from  hallucinations.  He  thinks 
that  he  is  a  pauper,  he  is  oppressed, 
and  he  argues  about  every  peimy.  He 
says  that  he  is  being  threatened  by 
people,  that  people  are  following  him, 
that  he  is  fearful  of  being  poisoned, 
and  that  he  is  being  hounded  by  his 
creditors.  The  records  are  written  up 
in  such  a  manner  and  the  issue  comes 
down  to  the  defense  as  to  whether  the 
man  appreciated  the  quality  or  the 
nature  of  his  acts.  Where  are  you 
going  to  find  somebody  other  than  an 
expert  witness  to  rebut  it? 

"The  diagnosis  he  puts  down  is  para- 
noid schizophrenia  or  dementia  prae- 
cox,  which  are  quite  similar,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  He  is  released.  He  goes 
into  a  state  of  remission. 

Or  consider  a  situation  involving  the 
Mafia  and  drugs.  The  issue  is  intent  to 
sell,  but  the  records,  the  nurses,  all  es- 
tablish a  defense.  The  language  adopt- 
ed by  the  committee  and  proposed  to 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate,  places  the 
prosecution  in  a  situation  in  which  an 
expert  cannot  testify  for  the  Govern- 
ment that  in  his  opinion  the  man  is  a 
fake  or  a  fraud,  because  that  would 
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constitute  an  opinion  as  to  his  mental 
state. 

Under  these  circumstances,  how 
does  the  prosecution  rebut  it?  The 
prosecution  will  have  to  rely  on  lay 
witnesses.  You  are  certainly  not  going 
to  get  any  cooperation  from  friends  of 
the  Mafia  or  friends  of  organized 
crime.  If  you  have  a  murder,  as  I  said 
before,  the  family  of  the  deceased  will 
usually  give  you  some  cooperation,  but 
in  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
involved  in  a  Federal  offense,  you  are 
not  going  to  have  those  people  coming 
to  rally  to  help  the  prosecution.  Thus, 
the  prosecution  cannot  rebut  the  de- 
fense, or  it  will  be  extremely  hard  for 
the  prosecution  to  find  witnesses. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  this  exclusionary 
expert  witness  rule,  as  it  affects  the 
elements  of  an  offense  that  the  pros- 
ecution must  prove  beyond  a  reasona- 
ble doubt. 

Under  the  language  of  this  bill— and 
rightfully  so— the  burden  of  proof  is 
placed  on  the  defendant  to  prove  his 
insanity,  or  the  elements  of  the  de- 
fense of  Insanity  by  clear  and  convinc- 
ing evidence,  a  standard  which  is  less 
than  the  standard  of  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt.  If  you  tried  to  Impose  the 
standard  of  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  it  would  probably  be  held  un- 
constitutional. 

But  the  language  of  this  bill  pre- 
cludes the  prosecution  from  proving 
the  elements  that  they  have  to  prove 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  such  as 
intent,  knowledge,  appreciation,  all  of 
the  others— it  it  was  murder,  it  would 
be  premeditation;  if  it  was  murder,  it 
would  be  malice— all  of  these  elements 
would  have  to  be  placed  upon  the 
State  to  prove  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

Looking  over  some  of  the  cases  that 
are  involved,  and  we  see  how  the  Gov- 
ernment has  used  experts  to  establish 
intent,  knowledge,  appreciation  of  ele- 
ments that  are  involved,  not  in  the  de- 
fense of  insanity,  but  in  the  elements 
of  the  crime  which  the  State  must 
prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  We 
find,  for  example,  an  eighth  circuit 
case  that  shows  that  the  Government 
has  used  an  expert  who  examined  the 
man  after  the  arrest  to  prove  the  pos- 
session of  cocaine  with  the  intent  to 
distribute  or  to  sell.  In  another  case. 
United  States  against  Kelly,  the  intent 
was  proven  by  the  use  of  an  expert  in 
order  to  make  it  a  jury  case.  In  an- 
other case,  the  Federal  Government 
brought  a  case  of  bookmaking  against 
a  person,  and  had  to  prove  that  the 
man  had  the  mental  condition  to  for- 
mulate knowledge  of  and  assistance  in 
the  operation.  In  that  case,  the  Gov- 
ernment proved  it  by  an  expert  wit- 
ness when  the  issue  was  raised. 

Now,  I  would  appreciate  a  little  at- 
tention from  the  chairman.  I  hope  he 
would  listen  to  this.  I  am  trying  to 
convince  him.  I  think  he  has  been  lis- 


tening to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
He  at  least  ought  to  show  the  courtesy 
to  listen  to  a  member  of  his  commit- 
tee. 

Another  instance  in  which  the  State 
was  allowed  to  use  expert  testimony 
was  in  a  case  of  a  man  whose  blood 
had  a  2.3  alcoholic  content.  The  issue 
arose  as  to  whether  or  not  he  under- 
stood that  the  action  he  contemplated 
would  culminate  in  the  wrongful 
death  of  another  human  being.  In 
that  instance,  we  find  that  they  used 
expert  testimony.  See  People  v.  Marti- 
nez, 38  Cal.  2d  556,  241  P.2d  224  (1952). 
I  have  mentioned  the  burden  that 
this  exclusionary  expert  witness  rule 
in  mental  cases  places  on  the  prosecu- 
tion. It  has  a  like  burden  and  harsh 
effect  on  the  defendant.  However,  it 
should  not  be  looked  at  from  the  pros- 
ecution's viewpoint  or  from  the  de- 
fendant's advantage  but  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  jury,  or  the  trier  of 
the  facts.  The  purpose  of  the  trial  is  to 
find  the  truth— to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  defendant  Is  criminally  re- 
sponsible for  his  actions.  Will  the  tes- 
timony of  experts  aid  and  assist  the 
jury  in  exercising  its  function? 

First,  I  think  we  have  to  realize  and 
come  to  the  conclusion— and  we  cer- 
tainly ought  not  have  any  question 
about  it— that  the  normal  12  individ- 
uals who  are  on  a  jury  know  very  little 
about  sanity,  know  very  little  about 
psychiatry,  know  very  little  about  the 
state  of  mind. 

Second,  I  think  you  have  to  look  at 
the  Idea  that  you  do  have  experts. 
What  has  been  the  training  of  the  ex- 
perts? Look  at  the  training  a  psychia- 
trist receives:  4  years  of  college,  4 
years  of  medical  school,  1  year  of  in- 
ternship, and  3  to  5  years  of  residen- 
cy—12  to  14  years. 

Now  you  have  to  look  at  the  termi- 
nology that  comes  out  in  mental  state, 
mental  disease,  and  mental  defect 
cases.  How  many  juries  know  anything 
about  dementia  praecox  or  schizophre- 
nia or  paranoia  or  advanced  stages  of 
depression  or  frontal  lobotomies,  delu- 
sions, hallucinations,  orientation,  dis- 
orientation, or  syndromes  of  various 
types?  It  is  most  complicated. 

I  think  that  as  you  review  the  evi- 
dence dealing  with  psychiatry  and  the 
human  mind,  you  will  find  that  It  is 
probably  the  most  complicated,  and 
the  most  inexact,  of  all  the  sciences.  It 
is  the  most  inexact  in  diagnosis  and  In 
treatment.  We  have  established  that 
insanity  of  certain  types  should  be  en- 
titled to  a  defense  and  that  an  imbe- 
cile or  an  insane  person  should  not  be 
held  responsible  for  his  actions. 

The  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  have 
long  been  studied  by  Congress  and 
tested  through  the  judicial  process.  It 
has  been  felt  that  experts  ought  to  aid 
and  assist  the  jury  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  testify  to  the 
ultimate  issue.  The  ultimate  issue  is 
not  binding  on  the  jury.  No  court  has 


ever  held  that  it  is  binding  on  the 
jury.  In  most  cases,  you  will  end  up 
with  one  psychiatrist  testifying  one 
way  as  to  the  ultimate  issue  and  an- 
other psychiatrist  testifying  the  other 
way.  Or  there  may  be  two  on  one  aide 
and  two  on  the  other. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  find  a  doctor 
guilty  of  malpractice,  but  occasionally 
you  find  those  doctors.  But  in  those 
types  of  cases,  you  will  find  that  ex- 
perts do  compete  with  each  other. 
They  have  to  go  through  the  rigors  of 
cross-examination.  Basically,  over  the 
years,  when  they  have  been  allowed  to 
testify  to  this,  the  juries  have  come  to 
the  right  result.  In  a  few  Instances, 
they  have  not. 

The  unmistakable  trend  of  authority 
is  to  allow  expert  testimony  even  if 
such  testimony  reaches  an  opinion 
upon  ultimate  facts.  In  31  American 
Jurisprudence  2d,  the  section  on 
Expert  &nd  Opinion  Evidence,  cites 
the  cases  of  Watson  against  Southern 
Pacific  Co..  an  Arizona  case:  Bridges 
against  Lintz,  a  Colorado  case;  and 
People  against  Martinez,  a  California 
case. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  courts  will 
always  permit  expert  testimony.  There 
is  case  law  in  which  expert  testimony 
was  not  admitted. 

This  exclusion  may  have  been  based 
on  insufficient  evidence  for  the  ex- 
pert's opinion  or  determination  that 
the  testimony  was  prejudicial  or  too 
confusing  for  the  jury  or  that  the 
court  may  have  determined  that  the 
testimony  would  add  little  to  the  facts. 
The  strongest  objection  to  admitting 
expert  testimony  is  that  it  Invades  the 
province  of  the  jury. 

Charles  McCormick,  In  his  authori- 
tative work  on  evidence,  responds  to 
this  argument  by  stating: 

The  reasons  are  sometimes  given  that 
such  testimony  "usurps  the  functions"  or 
"Invades  the  province  of  the  Jury."  Obvious- 
ly, these  expressions  are  not  Intended  to  be 
taken  literally,  which  would  render  them 
absurd,  but  merely  to  suggest  the  danger 
that  the  Jury  may  forgo  Independent  analy- 
sis of  the  facts  and  bow  too  readily  to  the 
opinion  of  an  expert  or  otherwise  influen- 
tial witness. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  general 
rule  is  unduly  restrictive,  is  pregnant  with 
close  questions  of  application,  and  often  un- 
fairly obstructs  the  party's  presentation  of 
his  case.  Even  the  courts  which  profess  ad- 
herence to  the  rule  fall  to  apply  it  with  con- 
sistency. All  such  courts,  for  example,  disre- 
gard the  suppKJsed  rule,  usually  without  ex- 
planation as  to  why  it  should  not  be  applied, 
when  value,  sanity,  handwriting,  and  Identi- 
ty are  in  Issue. 

Professor  Wlgmore,  a  renowned 
author  on  evidence,  also  responds  to 
the  argtiment.  He  says: 

.  .  .  the  phrase  is  so  misleading  as  well  as 
so  unsound,  that  it  should  be  entirely  repu- 
diated. It  is  a  mere  bit  of  empty  rhetoric. 
There  is  no  such  reason  for  the  rule,  be- 
caiise  the  witness,  in  expressing  his  opinion, 
is  not  attempting  to  "usurp"  the  Jury's  func- 
tion; nor  could  he  if  he  desired.  He  is  not  at- 
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tempting  It.  because  hU  error  (If  It  were 
one)  conalsU  merely  in  offering  to  the  jury 
a  piece  of  testimony  which  ought  not  go 
there;  and  he  could  not  usurp  it  if  he  would, 
because  the  jury  may  still  reject  his  opinion 
and  accept  acme  other  view,  and  no  legal 
power,  not  even  the  judge's  order,  can 
compel  them  to  accept  the  witness'  opinion 
against  their  own. 

The  use  of  expert  testimony,  even 
that  testimony  which  reaches  the  ulti- 
mate issue,  has  been  upheld  by  the 
Federal  courts.  In  the  case  of  United 
SUtes  against  Kelly,  a  1982  eighth  cir- 
cuit case,  the  defendant  was  convicted 
of  possession  of  cocaine  with  the 
intent  to  distribute.  On  appeal,  the  de- 
fendant objected  to  the  use  of  expert 
testimony  by  the  prosecution  to  estab- 
lish the  requisite  intent.  The  court 
noted: 

This  court  has  repeatedly  held  that  "an 
expert,  as  distinguished  from  a  lay  witness, 
may  express  his  opinion  on  the  ultimate 
jury  question." 

E^arlier.  the  eighth  circuit  noted  that 
the  "admission  or  exclusion  or  expert 
testimony  is  a  matter  within  the  sound 
judicial  discretion  of  the  trial  court, 
and  that  the  trial  court's  decision 
should  not  be  reversed  unless  found  to 
be  manifestly  erroneous."  The  eighth 
circuit  has  also  reiterated  the  stand- 
ards behind  allowing  expert  testimo- 
ny: "Opinion  evidence  is  to  be  admit- 
ted if  it  would  assist  the  trier  of  fact." 
See  United  States  v.  Scavo,  593  F.2d 
837  (8th  Cir.  1979). 

The  expert  in  the  case  of  United 
States  against  Scavo  was  allowed  to 
testify  as  to  the  defendant's  role  in 
bookmaklng  operations  and  the  Icnowl- 
edge  of  assistance  in  the  opertion. 

The  ninth  circuit  permitted  expert 
testimony  by  a  physician  when  the  de- 
fendant was  not  prescribing  drugs  in 
the  usual  course  of  a  professional 
practice,  again  going  to  the  issue  of 
intent. 

In  addition,  both  the  fifth  and  the 
fourth  circuits  have  supported  the  use 
of  expert  testimony,  even  though  such 
testimony  may  reach  the  ultimate 
issue. 

State  courts  have  allowed  it  in  a 
number  of  different  cases,  and  I  could 
cite  other  cases  but  the  common  law 
development  has  been  such  that  we 
have  come  to  realize  the  importance  of 
trying  to  aid  jurors  in  every  way  that 
we  possibly  can. 

There  was  testimony  before  the 
committee  from  some  psychiatrists,  in- 
cluding the  president  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  which  we  are  de- 
bating, is  to  eliminate  the  confusing 
spectacle  of  competing  expert  wit- 
nesses testifying  to  directly  contradic- 
tory conclusions  as  to  the  ultimate 
legal  issue  to  be  found  by  the  trier  of 
facts. 

That  statement  could  be  true  in  mal- 
practice, architecture,  or  any  type  of 
case  in  which  experts  are  needed,  and 
it  is  very  unrealistic  to  say  that  you 


are  going  to  have  lawsuits  in  which 
you  do  not  have  experts  on  one  side 
testifying  to  contradictory  statements. 

But  to  my  utter  amazement,  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  has 
in  their  statement  this  language: 

Psychiatrists,  of  course,  must  be  permit- 
ted to  testify  fully  about  the  defendant's  di- 
agnosis, mental  state,  and  motivation  (in 
clinical  and  commonsense  terms)  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  act  *  •  •. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  that,  but  they 
cannot  do  it  under  the  language  of 
this  bill. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  permit  only 
the  jury  or  the  judge  to  reach  the  ulti- 
mate conclusion  about  which  they, 
and  only  they,  are  experts.  They  are 
saying  that  only  the  jury  is  the  expert 
on  the  issue  of  insanity. 

You  luiow,  that  language  hit  me.  I 
said,  my  Lord,  here  these  people  have 
gone  through  at  least  11  years  of 
training  and  they  say  they  do  not 
want  to  get  on  the  stand  and  be  com- 
peting with  someone  in  their  fellow 
profession. 

Some  psychiatrists  and  some  doctors 
believe  they  should  be  above  other 
citizens  and  not  have  a  spectacle  of 
competing  expert  witnesses. 

Yes,  criminal  law  is  dirty,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  and  a  criminal  trial  is 
an  affray;  it  is  tough  and  it  is  dirty;  as 
crime  is  and  criminals  are.  But  I  say  to 
the  psychiatrists,  who  do  not  want  to 
have  to  compete  with  someone  else,  if 
you  cannot  stand  the  heat,  get  out  of 
the  kitchen.  Now.  if  you  want  to  be  in 
a  medical  profession,  you  can  always 
go  to  setting  bones  instead  of  shrinlc- 
ing  heads. 

Psychiatrists,  in  my  judgment,  are 
saying  here  that  psychiatrists  should 
not  have  to  testify  about  the  ultimate 
issues  but  should  allow  the  judge  or 
the  jury  to  reach  the  ultimate  conclu- 
sion about  which  the  judge  or  the  jury 
and  only  the  judge  or  the  jury  are 
expert. 

Could  they  possibly  be  honest  at>out 
that  statement— a  jury  of  lay  persons 
more  expert  than  a  psychiatrist  in 
dealing  with  a  person  with  a  diagnosis 
of  dementia  praecox?  When  the  psy- 
chiatrist has  received  11  years  of 
formal  training  in  his  field,  is  a  jury 
more  expert  in  dealing  with  the  state 
of  mind  where  there  is  a  diagnosis  of 
schizophrenia  paranoia  than  a  psychi- 
atrist? 

Is  a  jury  more  expert  than  a  psychi- 
atrist in  dealing  with  an  individual, 
where  the  individual  has  a  diagnosis  of 
severe  depression,  than  one  who  is 
treating  that  individual  to  prevent  a 
suicide? 

These  statements  are  almost  an  in- 
dictment; no.  they  are  almost  a  confes- 
sion, that  the  field  of  psychiatry  has 
hired  guns  within  its  own  profession. 

The  remedy  is  not  to  deprive  lay 
juries  of  honest  straightforward  psy- 
chiatrists, but  the  remedy  is  for  the 


psychiatry  field  to  apply  peer  disci- 
pline to  the  bad  ones  in  their  ranl(s. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases,  the 
juries  of  America  under  the  rigors  of 
cross-examination  can  distinguish  the 
good  psychiatrists  from  the  bad. 

I  believe  I  have  hit  upon  the  meat  in 
the  coconut.  The  psychiatrists  just  do 
not  want  to  undergo  the  rigors  of 
cross-examination. 

In  simimary,  let  me  say  this:  The 
language  in  this  bill  as  drafted,  if  it  is 
designed  to  prevent  experts  from  testi- 
fying to  the  ultimate  issue,  is  so  nar- 
rowly written  that  they  cannot  testify 
as  to  an  opinion  or  an  inference  about 
any  element  of  a  state  of  mind. 

If  the  purpose  is  only  to  take  from 
experts  the  right  to  testify  as  to  the 
ultimate  issue  that  a  jury  should 
decide,  then  certainly  this  language 
should  be  rewritten. 

I  think  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  for  many  years  been  trying 
cases  where  the  burden  of  proof  was 
not  shifted.  Because  of  the  Hinckley 
case  and  the  work  of  the  committee, 
the  burden  of  proof  now  is  placed  on 
the  defendant  when  he  interposes  a 
defense  of  not  guilty  by  reason  of  in- 
sanity, a  defense  which  we  must  prove 
by  clear  and  convincing  testimony. 

I  think  they  have  not  realized  the 
problems  that  are  going  to  arise,  the 
fact  that  most  of  their  cases  are  going 
to  be  cases  that  are  not  crimes  of  vio- 
lence in  which  they  can  find  a  lot  of 
lay  witnesses  rallying  to  their  side  or 
to  their  support. 

I  think  you  ought  to  consider  the  de- 
velopment of  the  common  law.  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  the  Feder- 
al rules  of  evidence,  the  fact  that 
mental  diseases  are  very  complex  and 
psychiatry  is  very  inexact.  But  they 
can  be  an  aid  to  the  jury.  I  think  if 
you  give  the  jury  the  evidence,  help 
them  to  understand  the  issues  in  the 
vast  majority  of  the  cases,  they  are 
going  to  do  what  is  right. 

We  have  here  a  situation  in  which 
because  of  the  Hinckley  trial,  we  have 
felt  changes  should  be  made  in  the 
Federal  law,  and  I  have  supported 
them. 

First  we  started  out  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  mens  rea.  Finally, 
they  were  convinced  to  drop  this  and 
to  change  the  burden  of  proof  and  the 
burden-of-proof  change,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  the  primary  thing  that  wais 
needed. 

But  sometimes  you  overreact— you 
go  too  far  in  cases  like  this  and  you  do 
not  realize  the  consequences  that 
arise.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  realizes  the  conse- 
quences and  the  position  that  they  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  under  rebuttal 
testimony  and  finding  rebuttal  testi- 
mony. 

If  experts  cannot  testify  as  to  the 
elements  of  a  crime— intent,  apprecia- 
tion, knowledge,  and  premeditation- 
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they  are  going  to  find  they  are  going 
to  have  a  hard  time  being  able  to 
rebut  the  testimony. 

It  is  also,  in  my  judgment,  going  to 
open  the  avenues  for  documentary  evi- 
dence to  be  used  to  establish  a  defense 
of  insanity.  It  is  going  to  mean,  in  my 
judgment,  that  organized  crime  is 
going  to  find  a  way  by  which  they  can 
escape  the  law  by  going  to  private 
sanitariums.  It  is  going  to  mean,  in  the 
long  term,  that  you  are  going  to  have 
real  problems  in  convicting  people  who 
have  been  in  sanitariums  and  in  hospi- 
tals in  these  matters. 

In  my  judgment,  we  are  making  a 
big  mistake.  We  ought  to  remove  this 
language  and  stick  with  what  has  been 
developed  by  the  common  law  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  We  ought  to  stick 
with  what  the  Federal  Judicial  Con- 
ference has  developed  through  its  Fed- 
eral rules  of  evidence  and  we  ought 
not  to  change  the  use  of  expert  testi- 
mony at  this  time. 

I  think  we  ought  to  try.  under  the 
Federal  courts,  the  new  standard  with 
the  severity  of  the  mental  disease 
added  and  with  the  language  dealing 
with  the  burden  of  proof.  t>efore  we 
change  this  expert-witness  rule  and 
adopt  this  exclusionary  expert-wit- 
ness-testimony rule. 

I  think  careful  consideration  should 
be  given  to  these  changes  by  those 
that  are  interested  in  the  Govern- 
ment, in  truth  and  fairness,  in  the  way 
a  trial  ought  to  be  conducted,  and  the 
way  that  a  jury  ought  to  try  to  seek 
the  truth. 

I  think  we  should  stay  with  the 
present  Federal  rules  of  evidence  and 
the  common  law  relative  to  allowing 
expert  witnesses  to  testify  as  to  the  ul- 
timate issue. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDHANi.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  reported 
changes  the  current  Federal  rules  of 
evidence  as  applied  to  the  insanity  de- 
fense by  prohibiting  the  giving  of 
expert  opinion  testimony  as  to  the  ul- 
timate legal  issue  of  a  defendant's  in- 
sanity, that  is.  whether  this  defendant 
at  the  time  of  the  crime  was  "unable 
to  appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  his 
acts."  The  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Hetlin)  would  continue  to  permit 
expert  testimony  on  ultimate  legal 
issues. 

Mr.  President,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
committee  report  on  this  policy 
choice,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported is  to— 

eliminate  the  confusing  spectacle  of  compet- 
ing expert  witnesses  testifying  to  directly 


contradictory  conclusions  as  to  the  ultimate 
legal  issue  to  be  found  by  the  trier  of  fact. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor that  the  shifting  of  the  burden  to 
prove  insanity  to  the  defendant  does  a 
lot  from  the  Government's  standpoint 
to  eliminate  some  criticism  of  the  con- 
tradictory contest  between  experts. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  his  interest 
in  the  insanity  defense.  Because  of 
him,  chiefly,  we  withdrew  the  insanity 
defense  from  S.  2572  last  Congress  and 
studied  the  whole  matter.  We  think 
that  his  suggestion  to  shift  the  burden 
to  the  defense  was  a  wise  suggestion 
and  we  followed  that.  But  on  this  par- 
ticular point,  we  are  not  in  accord  with 
the  able  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion has  studied  this  matter  carefully. 
I  want  to  quote  from  that  association 
and  then  I  want  to  read  a  letter  from 
the  Justice  Department  on  this 
matter. 

When,  however,  "ultimate  issue"  ques- 
tions are  formulated  by  the  law  and  put  to 
the  expert  witness  who  must  then  say  "yea" 
or  "nay."  then  the  expert  witness  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  leap  in  logic.  He  no  longer 
addresses  himself  to  medical  concepts  but 
instead  must  infer  or  intuit  what  Is  In  fact 
unspeakable,  namely,  the  probable  relation- 
ship between  medical  concepts  and  legal  or 
moraJ  constructs  such  as  free  will.  These  im- 
permissible leaps  in  logic  made  by  expert 
witnesses  confuse  the  Jury.  Juries  thus  find 
themselves  listening  to  conclusory  and 
seemingly  contradictory  psychiatric  testimo- 
ny that  defendants  are  either  "sane"  or 
"insane"  or  that  they  do  or  do  not  meet  the 
relevant  legal  test  for  insanity.  This  state  of 
affairs  does  considerable  injustice  to  psychi- 
atry and,  we  believe,  possibly  to  criminal  de- 
fendants. In  fact,  in  many  criminal  insanity 
trials  both  prosecution  and  defense  psychia- 
trists do  agree  about  the  nature  and  even 
the  extent  of  mental  disorder  exhibited  by 
the  defendant  at  the  time  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  read  a  letter 
from  the  Justice  Department  on  this 
proposed  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  It  is  addressed  to  me  as 
chairman. 

Deak  Mh.  C^HAiRMAi*:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  an  amendment  will  be  offered 
to  strike  section  406  of  S.  1762.  As  you 
know,  this  provision  is  the  part  of  insanity 
defense  reform  title  of  the  bUl  that  prohib- 
its the  giving  of  expert  opinion  testimony  as 
to  the  ultimate  issue  of  a  defendant's  insan- 
ity. I.e.,  whether  the  defendant  did  or  did 
not  have  the  mental  state  or  condition  con- 
stituting an  element  of  the  offense  charged 
or  of  a  defense  thereto.  Section  406  further 
provides  that  such  ultimate  issues  are  for 
the  triers  of  fact  alone. 

The  Administration  regards  the  prohibi- 
tion of  expert  testimony  on  these  issues  as 
an  Integral  part  of  its  proposal  to  reform 
the  insanity  defense,  and  we  therefore 
strongly  oppose  this  amendment.  Allowing 
opinion  testimony  of  this  sort  merely  con- 
fuses the  jury  and  is  one  of  the  key  factors 
which  has  brought  the  insanity  defense  Into 
such  disrepute.  The  basis  for  our  proposed 
limitation  on  such  expert  testimony  was 
succinctly  sUted  by  the  American  Psychiat- 
ric Association  in  its  Statement  on  the  In- 
sanity Defense  (December.  1982.  at  p.  14): 


Mr.  President,  still  reading  from  the 
letter,  this  is  what  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association  says  about  this 
matter.  I  think  it  is  very  pertinent  be- 
cause it  is  these  expert  witnesses  that 
the  Senator  is  saying  should  be  al- 
lowed to  say.  "Yes.  he  is  sane."  or  "No, 
he  is  not  insane."  Now  here  is  what 
the  psychiatrists  have  to  say: 

[Plsychiatrlsts  are  experts  in  medicine, 
not  the  law.  As  such.  It  Is  clear  that  the  psy- 
chiatrist's first  obligation  and  expertise  In 
the  courtroom  is  to  'do  psychiatry."  i.e.,  to 
present  medical  information  and  opinion 
about  the  defendant's  mental  state  ^nd  mo- 
tivation and  to  explain  in  detail  the  reason 
for  his  medical-psychiatric  conclusions. 
When,  however,  "ultimate  issue"  questions 
are  formulated  by  the  law  and  put  to  the 
expert  witness  who  must  then  say  "yea"  or 
"nay."  then  the  expert  witness  Is  required 
to  make  a  leap  in  logic.  He  no  longer  ad- 
dresses himself  to  medical  concepts  but  In- 
stead must  Infer  or  Intuit  what  Is  In  fact  un- 
speakable, namely,  the  probable  relation- 
ship between  medical  concepts  and  legal  or 
moral  constructs  such  as  free  will.  These  Im- 
permissible leaps  in  logic  made  by  expert 
witnesses  confuse  the  jury.  [Footnote  omit- 
ted.] Juries  thus  find  themselves  listening 
to  conclusory  and  seemingly  contradictory 
psychiatric  testimony  that  defendants  are 
either  "sane"  or  "insane"  or  that  they  do  or 
do  not  meet  the  relevant  legal  test  for  in- 
sanity. This  state  of  affairs  does  consider- 
able Injustice  to  psychiatry  and,  we  believe, 
possibly  to  criminal  defendanU.  In  fact.  In 
many  criminal  insanity  trials  both  prosecu- 
tion and  defense  psychiatrists  do  agree 
about  the  nature  and  even  the  extent  of 
mental  disorder  exhibited  by  the  defendant 
at  the  time  of  the  act. 

Psychiatrists,  of  coune,  must  be  permit- 
ted to  testify  fully  about  the  defendant's  di- 
agnosis mental  state  and  motivation  (in  clin- 
ical and  commonsense  terms)  at  the  time  of 
the  aUeged  act  so  as  to  permit  the  jury  or 
judge  to  reach  the  ultimate  conclusion 
about  which  they  and  only  they  are  expert. 
Determining  whether  a  criminal  defendant 
was  legally  insane  Is  a  matter  for  legal  fact- 
finders, not  for  experts. 

I  would  note  also  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  In  iU  First  TenUtive  Draft  of 
Oiminal  Justice  Mental  Health  Standards. 
July,  1983.  opposes  the  use  of  expert  opin- 
ion testimony  on  the  ultimate  issue  of 
sanity  or  Insanity  in  a  case  where  the  insan- 
ity defense  is  raised.  Draft  Standard  7-6.6 
entitled  "limitation  on  opinion  testimony 
concerning  mental  condition. "  states: 

Expert  opinion  testimony  as  to  how  the 
development,  adaptation  and  functioning  of 
the  defendant's  mental  processes  may  have 
Influenced  his  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  of- 
fense charged  should  be  admissible.  Opin- 
ion tettimony,  whether  expert  or  lay,  a*  to 
whether  the  defendant  wcu  criminally  re- 
iponsible  at  the  time  of  the  offense  charged 
BhotUd  not  be  admittible.  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  sum.  we  strongly  urge  that  the  views  of 
the  Administration,  the  American  Psychiat- 
ric Association,  and  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation that  expert  opinion  testimony  not  be 
allowed  on  the  ultimate  issue  of  a  defend- 
ant's guilt  or  innocence  due  to  his  mental 
condition  be  retained  in  S.  1762  and  that 
the  amendment  allowing  such  testimony  be 
defeated. 

This  is  signed  by  the  assistant  attor- 
ney general.  Office  of  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  Robert  A.  McConnell. 
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Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  very 
clear.  The  Justice  Department  has 
studied  this  matter  in  detail  and  care- 
fully. The  Judiciary  Committee  has 
studied  it  carefully.  We  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  is  set  out  in  this 
bill.  The  administration  opposes  this 
amendment.  The  Justice  E>epartment 
opposes  this  amendment.  The  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association  opposes 
this  amendment.  The  American  Bar 
Association  opposes  this  amendment. 
Finally,  we  as  managers  of  the  bill 
oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  will  not  prolong  this 
other  than  to  say  that  the  American 
Bar  Association  does  not  oppose  this.  I 
will  say  that  a  standing  committee  of 
the  ABA  made  a  recommendation,  a 
very  early  and  preliminary  recommen- 
dation, at  a  very  early  stage.  The 
American  Bar  Association  has  not 
taken  any  action.  I  do  not  want 
anyone  to  be  misled  with  regard  to 
that. 

The  American  Bar  Association's 
standing  committee's  allows  for  many 
things  that  this  amendment  would 
not. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  ABA 
would  allow  a  person  to  testify  for 
many  reasons  which,  under  this  lan- 
guage you  could  not.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  American  Pyschiatric  Associa- 
tion. This  means,  as  it  is  drafted,  that 
if  a  psychiatrist  can  open  his  mouth  it 
is  going  to  be  rare.  That  is  actually 
what  it  comes  down  to. 

I  realize  that  it  is  a  difficult  thing. 
This  is  a  very  complex  issue.  I  think  it 
calls  for  somebody  who  has  some  ex- 
pertise to  understand  and  appreciate 
what  is  going  on.  I  think  some  of  the 
arguments  I  have  made  today  may  not 
have  been  considered.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
consider  some  of  these  arguments  and 
that  the  bill  will  go  to  the  House  and 
go  to  a  conference  and.  hopefully, 
some  changes  can  be  made  in  this  to 
make  it  more  palatable. 

Because  of  this,  I  am  not  going  to 
insist  on  a  rollcall  vote  at  this  time, 
but  I  think  we  will  t>e  making  some  se- 
rious mistakes  in  trying  to  push  this 
language  as  it  is  written,  even  if  they 
do  have  as  their  goal  the  exclusionary 
rule  as  it  would  apply  to  expert  wit- 
nesses pertaining  to  the  ultimate  issue. 

Nevertheless,  I  hope  that  the  House, 
the  conference  committee,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  will  review  our 
debate  here  today. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  services  in 
trying  to  obtain  a  more  workable  rule. 
As  it  is  now  written  the  rule  is  going  to 
put  the  Government,  the  prosecution, 
behind  the  eight  ball.  I  do  not  think 
they  realize  that.  But  I  think  they  will 
wake  up,  and  they  will  certainly  wake 
up  after  they  try  a  few  of  these  cases. 
In  the  meantime,  I  think  there  is  an 


opportunity  to  make  corrections  in  the 
language  of  this  exclusionary  expert 
witness  rule  to  make  it  more  workable. 

Therefore,  with  that  in  mind.  I  am 
withdrawing  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  Senator  has  with- 
drawn his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  amendment 
has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMXKDMEirr  IfO.  2681 

(Purpose:  To  make  the  robbery  and  burgla- 
ry of  controlled  substances  from  a  phar- 
macy or  other  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration registrant  a  Federal  offense) 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  group  of  amend- 
ments and  ask  for  their  consideration 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendments 
en  bloc. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
THTntMoirD)    proposes    amendments    num- 
oered  2688. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  Xx  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  349.  strike  out  lines  1  through  34 
on  page  353  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

Past  O—  Phakmacy  Robbery  and  BunGuutT 
Sec.  1018.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 

'Pharmacy  Protection  and  Violent  Offender 

Control  Act  of  1983". 
Sec.  lOli).  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 

that— 

(1)  robbers  and  other  vicious  criminals 
seeking  to  obtain  controlled  substances  have 
targeted  federally  registered  pharmacies 
and  other  registrants  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency; 

(2)  the  dramatic  escalation  of  the  diver- 
sion of  controlled  substances  for  Illegal  pur- 
poses by  persons  who  rob  and  terrorize  fed- 
erally registered  pharmacies  Is  directly  re- 
lated to  successful  efforts  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  prevent  other  forms  of 
diversion  of  such  substances: 

(3)  Congress  did  not  intend  that  terrorlza- 
tlon  and  victimization  of  pharmacists  and 
other  registrants  and  their  families,  employ- 
ees, and  customers  should  result  from  the 
aggressive  enforcement  of  federal  drug  laws: 

(4)  in  order  to  address  a  discrepancy  in 
Federal  law.  it  is  necessary  to  make  robbery 
and  burglary  of  a  pharmacy  or  other  regis- 
trant to  obtain  controlled  substances  a  Fed- 


eral offense,  as  is  the  case  when  such  sub- 
stances are  obtained  by  fraud,  forgery,  or  Il- 
legal dispensing  or  prescribing:  and 

(5)  although  the  investigation  and  pros- 
ecution of  pharmacy  robbery  and  burglary 
Is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  State  and 
local  officials,  any  truly  comprehensive 
strategy  designed  to  curb  crime  must  make 
available  in  appropriate  cases  the  investiga- 
tive and  prosecutorial  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  which  are  made  available 
when  controlled  substances  are  obtained  by 
other  uitlawful  means. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  1030.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part— 

(1)  to  assist  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  more  effectively  repress 
pharmacy  related  crime: 

(2)  to  enhance  the  expeditious  prosecution 
and  conviction  of  persons  guilty  of  pharma- 
cy crimes: 

(3)  to  assure  that  convicted  offenders  re- 
ceive appropriate  penalties:  and 

(4)  to  provide  additional  protection  for 
pharmacies,  pharmacists,  and  other  regis- 
trants against  the  increasing  level  of  vio- 
lence which  accompanies  unlawful  efforts  to 
obtain  controlled  substances. 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec.  1031.  (R)  Part  D  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"ROBBERY  OR  BDRGLARY  OP  A  CONTROUXD 
SimSTANCE  PROM  A  PHARMACY 

"Sec.  413.  (aMl)  Whoever,  by  force  and  vi- 
olence, or  by  Intimidation,  takes,  or  at- 
tempts to  take,  from  the  person  or  presence 
of  another,  any  material,  compound,  mix- 
ture, or  prescription  containing  any  quanti- 
ty of  a  controlled  substance  belonging  to.  or 
in  the  care,  custody,  control,  management, 
or  possession  of  any  pharmacy  or  a  person 
registered  with  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration under  section  202  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  S25.000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  Whoever  enters  or  attempts  to  enter 
the  business  premises  or  property  of  a  phar- 
macy or  a  person  registered  with  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  under  section 
302  with  the  Intent  to  steal  any  material, 
compound,  mixture,  or  prescription  contain- 
ing any  quantity  of  a  controlled  substance 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both. 

"(b)  Whoever.  In  committing  any  offense 
under  this  section,  assaults  any  person,  or 
puts  in  Jeopardy  the  life  of  any  person  by 
the  use  of  a  dangerous  weapon  or  device, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  and  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

"(c)  Whoever  in  committing  any  offense 
under  this  section  kills  any  person,  shall  be 
subject  to  imprisonment  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life. 

"(d)  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to 
violate  this  section  and  one  or  more  of  such 
persons  do  any  overt  act  to  effect  the  object 
of  the  conspiracy,  each  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  or  Imprisonment,  or  both,  which  may 
not  exceed  the  maximum  punishment  pre- 
scribed for  the  offense,  the  conunisslon  of 
which  was  the  object  of  the  conspiracy. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term— 

"(1)  pharmacy'  means  the  business  prem- 
ises or  property,  including  storage  facilities, 
vehicles,  aircraft,  trucks,  or  other  means  of 
transport  or  delivery: 

"(2)  'pharmacist'  means  any  person  regis- 
tered in  accordance  with  this  Act  for  the 
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purpose  of  engaging  in  commercial  activities 
involving  the  dispensing  of  any  controlled 
substance  to  an  ultimate  user  pursuant  to 
the  lawful  order  of  a  practitioner;  and 

"(3)  'controlled  substance'  has  the  mean- 
ing set  forth  in  section  102  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802). 

"(f)  Violators  of  this  section  may  be  pros- 
ecuted only  upon  approval  by  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  the 
Associate  Attorney  General,  or  a  designated 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  unless  assist- 
ance is  requested  by  a  State  or  local  law  en- 
forcement official.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  412  the  follow- 
ing new  Item: 

"Sec.  413.  Robbery  or  Burglary  of  a  con- 
trolled substance  from  a  phar- 
macist.". 


COLLECTIOW  OF  DATA 

Sec.  1022.  In  order  to  provide  accurate  and 
current  information  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  pharmacy  crime,  the  Department 
of  Justice  shall  collect  relevant  daU  and 
submit  an  annual  report  for  each  of  the 
first  three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
its  enforcement  activities  relating  to  the  of- 
fense described  in  this  Section. 

On  page  288,  line  9,  after  "fire  depart- 
ment" insert  the  following:  "and  an  official- 
ly recognized  or  designated  public  employee 
member  of  a  rescue  squad  or  ambulance 
crew  who  was  responding  to  a  fire  or  police 
emergency". 

Insert  at  the  appropriate  place  at  the  end 
of  title  XII  the  following  language: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide that  all  checks  issued  for  payment  of 
beneflU  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  the  envelopes  in  which  such  checks 
are  mailed,  contain  a  printed  notice  that  the 
commission  of  forgery  in  conjunction  with 
the  cashing  or  attempted  cashing  of  such 
checks  constitutes  a  violation  of  Federal 
law.  Such  notice  shall  also  state  the  maxi- 
mum penalties  for  forgery  under  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

"(b)  Subsection  (d)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  checks  Issued  for  months  after  the 
ninth  month  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act." 

On  page  165,  insert  after  line  16  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  Section  511(e)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  881(e))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  The  proceeds  from  any  sale 
under  paragraph  (2)'  the  following:  The  At- 
torney General  shall  ensure  the  equitable 
transfer  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  any 
forfeited  property  to  the  appropriate  StaU 
or  local  law  enforcement  agency  so  as  to  re- 
flect generally  the  contribution  of  any  such 
agency  participating  directly  in  any  of  the 
acts  which  led  to  the  seizure  or  forfeiture  of 
such  property.  A  decision  by  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not 
be  subject  to  review.'.". 

On  page  165,  line  17,  delete  "(b)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

On  page  174,  insert  after  line  6  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
ensure  the  equlUble  transfer  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  any  forfeited  property  to 
the  appropriate  State  or  local  law  enforce- 
ment agency  so  as  to  reflect  generally  the 
contribution  of  any  such  agency  participat- 
ing directly  in  any  of  the  acts  which  led  to 


the  seizure  or  forfeiture  of  such  property.  A 
decision  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  shall  not  be  subject  to  review.". 

On  page  208,  after  line  22,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  and  renumber  all  suc- 
ceeding sections  accordingly: 

Sec.  503,  Part  D  .  .  .  that  part  D  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  405  the  foUowing  new 
section: 

"DISTRIBirriON  IH  OR  NEAR  SCHOOLS 

"Sec.  405A.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates 
section  401(a)(1)  by  distributing  a  controlled 
substance  in  or  on,  or  within  one  thousand 
feet  of,  the  real  property  comprising  a 
public  or  private  elementary  or  secondary 
school  is  (except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b))  punishable  (1)  by  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment, or  fine,  or  both  up  to  twice  that  au- 
thorized by  section  841(b)  of  this  title;  and 
(2)  at  least  twice  any  special  parole  term  au- 
thorized by  section  401(b)  for  a  first  offense 
involving  the  same  controlled  substance  and 
schedule. 

"•(b)  Any  person  who  violates  section 
401(a)(1)  by  distributing  a  controlled  sub- 
stance in  or  on,  or  within  one  thousand  feet 
of.  the  real  property  comprising  a  public  or 
private  elementary  or  secondary  school 
after  a  prior  conviction  or  convictions  under 
subsection  (a)  have  become  final  is  punish- 
able (1)  by  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  not 
less  than  three  years  and  not  more  than  life 
imprisonment  and  (2)  at  least  three  times 
any  special  term  authorized  by  section 
401(b)  for  a  second  or  subsequent  offense  in- 
volving the  same  controlled  substance  and 
schedule." 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  sentence  imposed 
under  subsection  (b).  imposition  or  execu- 
tion of  such  sentence  shall  not  be  suspended 
and  probation  shall  not  be  granted.  An  Indi- 
vidual convicted  under  subsection  (b)  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  parole  under  section  4202 
of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  until 
the  individual  has  served  the  minimum  sen- 
tence required  by  such  subsection.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  401(b)  of  such  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  841(b))  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
405A"  after  "405". 

(b)  Section  401(c)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  inserting  "405A"  after  "405"  each  place 
it  occurs. 

(c)  Section  405  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C.  845) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Any"  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Except  as  provided  in  section  405A. 
any". 

At  the  end  of  the  biU  add:  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Acquisition  of  Foreign 
Evidence  Improvements  Act". 

PORXIGN  RECORDS  AOMISSniLITT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  333  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tions 3491  through  3494  and  all  references 
thereto  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 
"8  3491.  Foreign  records  of  refulariy  condocted 

■cUTity 

"(a)  A  document,  or  copy  thereof,  which  is 
a  memorandum,  report,  record,  or  data  com- 
pilation in  any  form,  of  acts,  evento,  condi- 
tions, opinions  or  diagnoses,  made  or  main- 
tained in  a  foreign  country  shall  be  admissi- 
ble in  any  criminal  action  or  proceeding  in 
any  court  of  the  United  SUtes  as  evidence 
of  the  matters  set  forth  therein  if  a  compe- 
tent person  certifies,  under  circumstances 
which  subject  him  to  the  penalties  for  per- 
jury in  that  country— 

"(1)  that  the  document  is  made  or  kept  In 
the  course  of  a  regularly  conducted  business 
activity; 


"(3)  that  it  is  a  regular  practice  of  that 
business  activity  to  make  or  keep  a  docu- 
ment of  that  kind; 

"(3)  tliat  the  document  was  made  at  or 
about  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
matters  set  forth,  by,  or  from  information 
transmitted  by  a  person  with  knowledge  of 
those  matters; 

'"(4)  his  position  in  the  management  or 
employ  of  the  business  activity  and  how  he 
is  in  a  position  to  know  the  matters  which 
he  certifies  under  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(3)  and  paragraph  (5);  and 

"(5)  If  the  document  is  not  the  original, 
that  it  Is  a  true  and  exact  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal. 

"(b)  A  certification  in  compliance  with 
subsection  (a)  shall  constitute  prima  facie 
proof  of  the  genuineness  and  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  document,  and  of  the  competen- 
cy of  the  person  making  the  certification. 

"(c)  The  memorandum,  report,  record  or 
data  compilation  and  the  statement  of  the 
custodian  or  other  qualified  witness  may 
not  be  admitted  In  evidence  unless  the  pro- 
ponent of  it  makes  known  to  the  adverse 
party  sufficiently  In  advance  of  the  trial  or 
hearing  to  provide  the  adverse  party  with  a 
fair  opportunity  to  prepare  to  meet  it.  his 
intention  to  offer  the  sUtement  and  the 
particulars  of  It.  including  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  custodian  or  other  qualified  wit- 
ness. 

"(d)  Upon  written  demand  of  the  propo- 
nent of  the  evidence  to  be  admitted,  the  ad- 
verse party  shall  serve  upon  such  propo- 
nent, within  ten  days  after  such  demand,  a 
written  notice  of  his  intention  to  object. 
Such  notice  of  intention  shall  state  the 
nature  and  basis  for  such  objection.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  223 
of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
3491  through  3494  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"3491.  Foreign  records  of  regularly  con- 
ducted activity.". 

APPOINTMENT  OP  MASTERS 

Sec.  3.  Rule  15  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(h)  Masters  at  Foreign  Depositions.  A 
court  may  appoint  a  master  to  attend  a  dep- 
osition taken  outside  the  United  SUtes  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  court  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible. Such  deposition  shall  be  taken  and 
filed  In  manner  consistent  with  this  rule 
and  subject  to  any  additional  conditions  as 
the  court  shall  provide,  except  that,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  shall  not  apply.". 

NOTICE  TO  UNITED  STATES  AUTHORITT 

Sec.  4.  Section  1781  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"•(c)  No  person  or  entity  subject  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  SUtes  shall  take,  or 
cause  to  be  taken,  any  action  in  a  foreign 
country  to  impair,  delay,  challenge  or  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  a  request  by  the 
United  SUtes  or  any  agency  or  authority 
thereof  either  through  letters  rogatory, 
treaty,  convention,  or  any  other  means,  for 
evidence  located  in  that  country,  without 
having  simultaneously  served  the  United 
SUtes  or  private  litigant  with  copies  of 
every  pleading,  objection,  opposition,  or 
other  document  submitted  to  any  foreign 
authority  In  furtherance  of  such  action.". 
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LIMITATIONS  AinNDItENT 


Sk.  S.  (a)  Chapter  213  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

13292.     Suspension     of     limiutlons    to 
obtain  foreign  information  or  evidence 

"(a>  Upon  application  to  the  court  in 
which  the  offense  lies,  the  running  of  any 
period  of  limitations  applicable  to  any  of- 
fense shall  be  ordered  to  be  suspended  for 
such  period  as  provided  in  subsection  <b>  of 
this  section  to  allow  the  United  States  to 
obtain  or  to  seek  to  obtain  information  or 
evidence  from  one  or  more  foreign  Jurisdic- 
tions if  it  reasonably  appears  that  material 
evidence,  fruits,  or  instrumentalities  of  a 
crime  are  in  such  Jurisdictions. 

"(b)  The  period  of  suspension  under  this 
section  shall  rtin  from  the  date  of  issuance 
of  a  request  for  foreign  information  or  evi- 
dence, until  the  foreign  authority  takes 
final  action  upon  the  request:  but  in  no  case 
shall  the  period  of  suspension  exceed  three 
years. 

"(c)  If  more  than  one  such  request  is 
made,  the  respective  periods  of  suspension 
may  be  aggregated,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total 
of  three  years. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  extend 
the  period  of  llmiutions  if  final  action  on 
such  requesU  by  all  foreign  authorities  is 
complete  before  the  period  of  limiutlons 
would  expire  without  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(b)  The  Ubie  of  sections  for  chapter  313 
of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  after  the  item  relating  to  section 

3291  the  following: 

"3292.  Suspension  of  limiutlons  to  obtain 
foreign  information  or  evi- 
dence.". 

SPKXST  TRIAL  AJfBfDIlXirT 

Sec.  6.  Section  3161(h)  of  title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (8)  as 
paragraph  (9): 

(2)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (8KA)"  in 
paragraph  (9)  as  redesignated  herein  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (A)": 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph after  paragraph  (7): 

"(8)  Any  period  of  delay,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  or  seeking  to  obtain  foreign  in- 
formation or  evidence,  which  would  qualify 
as  a  period  of  suspension  of  the  running  of 
any   sUtute   of    limiutlons    under   section 

3292  of  this  title. '. 

TSCRNICAL  AMEIfVMXIlT  TO  COUtlCT  TITLK  OP 
THE  BILL  AND  THE  CITE  POI  THE  BILL  AND  THE 
VAKIOUS  TITLES 

On  page  2.  lines  2  and  5:  page  29.  line  23: 
page  138.  line  18:  page  177.  line  19:  and  page 
205:    line   4.   delete   "1983"   and   substitute 

1984". 

On  page  228.  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  527.  (a)  Section  508  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C  878)  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Any  officer  or 
employee": 

(2)  inserting  after  "Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration" the  following:  "or  any  SUte 
or  local  law  enforcement  officer";  and 

(3)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  SUte  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers peforming  functions  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  deemed  Federal  employees  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating  to  Federal  employees,  except   that 


such  officers  shall  be  subject  to  section  3374 
(c)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code.". 

(b)  Section  503  (a)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C  873(a))  as  amended  by 
this  Act  is  further  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(5): 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (S)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ": 
and":  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(7)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  enter  into  contractual  agreemenU 
with  SUte  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  provide  for  cooperative  enforcement 
and  regulatory  activities  under  this  Act.". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
seven  of  the  amendments  I  am  offer- 
ing are  on  behalf  of  Senators  Interest- 
ed in  the  particular  matter  covered. 
These  amendments  have  been  careful- 
ly reviewed  by  the  managers  of  the  bill 
and  are  acceptable. 

I  wish  briefly  to  Identify  the  sponsor 
of  each  amendment.  Senators  Jepsen 
and  Grasslcy  urge  adoption  of  new 
provisions  to  piuiish  robbery  and  biu*- 
glary  of  a  pharmacy  of  controlled  sub- 
stances. 

Senator  HxruN  seeks  to  enlarge  the 
Public  Safety  Officer  Benefit  Act  to 
cover  a  public  employee,  member  of  a 
rescue  squad,  or  ambulance  crew  who 
was  responding  to  a  fire  or  police 
emergency. 

Senator  HuMPHitrr  offers  an  amend- 
ment to  require  forgery  warnings  on 
envelopes  used  to  mail  social  security 
checks. 

Senator  Sasser's  amendment  would 
make  provision  for  State  and  local 
access  to  forfeiture  goods  under  the 
drug  laws  in  certain  situations. 

Senator  Hawkims  would  increase  the 
penalties  for  selling  drugs  near  a 
school. 

Senator  Roth  offers  an  amendment 
to  improve  D.S.  access  to  foreign  evi- 
dence. 

Senator  Chiles  seeks  to  Improve  the 
ability  of  State  and  local  police  forces 
to  assist  In  drug  enforcement.  The 
eighth  amendment  is  technical. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  in  brief 
describes  the  eight  amendments,  and  I 
do  not  know  of  any  opposition  to 
them.  The  managers  accept  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Our  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  makes  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  pharmacy  robbery  and  burglary 
section  of  S.  1762.  These  changes  have 
been  agreed  to  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  they  are  supported  by  the  Justice 
Department. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  substi- 
tute language  does  not  alter  the  un- 
derlying intent  of  the  section.  My 
amendment  will  retain  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  pharmacy  robbery  and 
burglary  section:  Making  the  robbery 
of  burglary  of  a  controlled  substance 
from  a  pharmacy  or  other  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  registrant  a 
Federal  offense. 


For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
would  like  to  Just  take  a  moment  and 
outline  the  major  provisions  of  this 
amendment. 

First,  the  amendment  makes  the 
robbery  and  burglary  of  a  controlled 
substance  from  a  pharmacy  or  other 
drug  enforcement  registrant  a  Federal 
offense,  punishable  by  varying  penal- 
ties depending  upon  the  severity  of 
the  crime.  I 

Second,  the  aro^ndment  emphasizes 
that  while  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  pharmacy  crimes  lies  with  the  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  authorities, 
no  truly  comprehensive  strategy  to 
curb  these  types  of  crimes  would  be 
complete  without  the  investigative  and 
prosecutorial  sources  of  the  Federal 
Government  being  made  available 
when  appropriate. 

Third,  outlines  the  procedure  by 
which  the  Justice  Department  can 
become  involved  in  pharmacy  robbery 
and  burglary  cases. 

Fourth,  removes  the  so-called  career 
criminal  and  minimum  mandatory 
provisions  included  in  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  not  been  aroimd  the  Senate 
for  very  long.  I  would  point  out  that 
this  is  not  a  new  issue.  As  the  commit- 
tee report  states,  this  proposal  is  very 
similar  to  a  provision  passed  last  year 
by  the  Senate  as  part  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress crime  package,  S.  2572. 

The  pharmacy  robbery  and  burglary 
problems  are  very  serious  and  the  idea 
of  making  such  crimes  a  Federal  of- 
fense has  enjoyed  widespread,  biparti- 
san support  in  the  Senate.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  colleagues  in  the  House 
have  not  been  as  supportive  of  this 
proposal. 

Robberies  of  controlled  substances 
from  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion registrants  has  been  increasing  at 
an  alarming  rate  over  the  past  decade. 
More  and  more  reports  are  coming 
forth  indicating  that  pharmacists  are 
afraid  to  carry  controlled  substances 
In  their  pharmacies  for  fear  of  being 
robbed  or  burglarized.  This  is  not  only 
a  tragic  situation  for  the  pharmacists, 
but  it  Is  also  dangerous  for  the  people 
living  in  the  neighborhoods  surround- 
ing the  pharmacy. 

Recently.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  wrote  a  story 
in  which  it  told  the  problems  con- 
fronted by  a  New  York  City  cancer  pa- 
tient who  had  been  released  from  the 
hospital  only  to  find  that  the  drugs  he 
needed  to  live  at  home  were  not  avail- 
able. The  reason  the  life-sustaining 
drugs  were  not  available  was  because 
no  pharmacist  in  the  area  would  carry 
them  for  fear  of  being  robbed  at  gim- 
point. 

I  am  also  reminded  of  a  story  I  read 
recently  al)out  a  pharmacist  who  now 
works  in  the  prison  pharmacy  In  San 
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Quentin.  Some  of  my  colleagues  may 
remember  that  I  placed  this  story  in 
the  Congressional  Record  earlier  this 
year  as  an  indication  of  the  serious- 
ness of  this  problem. 

This  pharmacist  stated  that  he  felt 
safer  dispensing  drugs  in  the  prison 
pharmacy  than  he  did  dispensing 
drugs  in  his  old  conununity  pharmacy. 
What  a  devastating  commentary  on 
life  as  a  neighborhood  pharmacist. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  take  up  the 
Senate's  time  with  a  long  speech  on 
this  topic.  I  think  most  of  my  col- 
leagues are  well  aware  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  and  are  strongly 
supportive  of  my  amendment.  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Senator 
Thurmond,  for  his  untiring  help  in 
achieving  this  goal. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Iowa,  Senator 
Grassley.  for  his  tremendous  help.  It 
is  because  of  his  efforts  that  the  phar- 
macy language  was  included  in  the 
crime  package.  His  support  on  this 
issue  is  most  valued. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  recognize  the  impor- 
tant contributions  made  by  the  editor 
of  American  Druggist  magazine.  Mr. 
Stanley  Siegelman.  Mr.  Siegelman's 
timely  and  insightful  editorials  on  this 
subject  have  been  a  tremendous  help 
in  making  the  case  for  this  legislation. 
Pharmacists  all  over  America  owe  Mr. 
Siegelman  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
unwavering  support  for  the  pharmacy 
robbery  and  burglary  legislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  a  moment 
and  thank  Miss  Debbie  Owen,  general 
counsel  for  the  committee,  who  has 
been  so  helpful  through  the  years.  Al- 
tough  Debbie  has  only  been  on  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  staff  for 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  I 
would  note  that  she  previously  served 
on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
where  she  was  an  excellent  resource 
person  as  well  as  a  trusted  staff  attor- 
ney. 

I  thank  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
accepting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  Jepsen-Grassley  amendment. 

RESCUE  SqUAO  AMENDlOltTS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  serious  inequity  in  coverage  provided 
under  the  Public  Safety  Officers'  Ben- 
efits Act.  Today,  if  firemen  or  police 
officers  are  killed  while  performing  of- 
ficial duties,  their  survivors  are  eligi- 
ble for  death  benefits.  Yet.  if  rescue 
squad  personnel,  who  often  work  di- 
rectly with  police  and  fire  personnel, 
are  killed  while  performing  the  same 
duty,  their  survivors  are  not  entitled 
to  these  benefits. 

Today.  I  am  offering  an  amendment 
to  Senate  bill  1762.  which  would 
extend  to  rescue  squad  members  the 
death  benefits  available  under  the 
Public  Safety  Officers'  Benefits  Act. 
This  amendment  expands  the  defini- 


tion of  fireman  to  include  members  of 
officially  recognized  rescue  squad  or 
ambulance  crews,  whether  or  not  they 
receive  compensation,  who  risk  their 
own  lives  in  an  attempt  to  save  the 
lives  of  others. 

A  great  number  of  rescue  squad  per- 
sonnel are  volunteers.  In  my  home 
State  of  Alabama,  approximately  80 
percent  of  the  rescue  units  receive  no 
compensation.  They  give  of  their 
time— to  train— to  learn— and  to  serve 
others.  These  men  and  women  provioe 
emergency  medical  treatment,  first  aid 
and  ambulance  service,  participate  in 
rescuing  persons  in  wrecked  vehicles 
or  burning  building— and  search  for 
victims  of  drowning  accidents. 

These  volunteers  provide  an  invalu- 
able service,  a  service  which  many 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  depend  on 
in  emergency  situations. 

There  are  operating  within  the 
United  States  today  in  excess  of  15.000 
rescue  units. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  close 
the  gap  between  rescue  squad  person- 
nel and  other  public  agency  officials. 
It  includes  members  of  rescue  squads 
who  perform  a  public  service,  whether 
or  not  these  members  are  compensat- 
ed. It  is  not  the  intention  of  this 
amendment  to  extend  coverage  to  pri- 
vate commercial  units. 

With  the  increased  emphasis  being 
given  to  the  concept— neighbor  help- 
ing neighbor— it  is  time  to  acknowl- 
edge the  efforts  of  those  who.  working 
alongside  our  law  enforcement  officers 
and  firemen,  make  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice. Members  of  rescue  squads  often 
receive  very  little  compensation.  Their 
reward  is  simply  the  satisfaction  of 
possibly  saving  a  life  and  helping 
others. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  provide  some  fi- 
nancial security  to  the  survivors  of 
these  men  and  women  and  in  this 
small  way  demonstrate  the  gratitude 
of  a  grateful  nation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment, 
but  would  appreciate  some  clarifica- 
tion of  the  intended  coverage  of  the 
Heflln  amendment.  Does  this  amend- 
ment intend  to  cover  volunteer  rescue 
squads  as  well  as  members  of  squads 
who  receive  compensation? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the 
amendment  to  cover  all  rescue  squad 
members,  whether  or  not  they  receive 
compensation.  The  definition  of  fire- 
man, which  has  been  expanded  by  this 
amendment,  is  to  be  read  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  definition  of  public 
safety  officer.  And  a  public  safety  offi- 
cer is  defined  as  a  "person  serving  a 
public  agency  in  an  official  capacity, 
with  or  without  compensation,  as  a 
law  enforcement  officer  or  a  fireman." 
As  long  as  the  rescue  squad  members 
or  ambulance  crews  are  serving  a 
public  function,  whether  compensated 
or  not,  they  are  covered. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  It  Intended 
that  rescue  squad  personnel  who  are 
covered  under  this  amendment  be 
public  employees  which  in  many  juris- 
dictions would  limit  the  coverage  to 
paid  employees? 

Mr.  HEPUN.  The  purpose  of  the 
language  "public  employee"  is  intend- 
ed to  distinguish  members  of  rescue 
squads  who  perform  a  public  duty 
with  or  without  compensation,  as  op- 
posed to  members  of  conmiercial  or 
private  rescue  or  ambulance  units. 
This  amendment  Is  not  intended  to 
<»ver  commercial  or  private  rescue 
units.  This  amendment  is  intended  to 
cover  volunteer  rescue  squad  members, 
and  these  members  do  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  public  employees. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  also  clarify  the  type 
of  emergencies  covered  within  the  lan- 
guage "fire  or  police  emergency"? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  A  fire  emergency  is  a 
situation  or  occurrence  in  which  one 
might  normally  expect  to  require  the 
presence  of  public  safety  personnel  to 
combat  a  fire  or  to  reduce  the  immi- 
nent threat  of  fire  or  explosion. 

A  police  emergency  is  a  situation  or 
occurrence  which  one  might  normally 
expect  to  require  the  presence  of 
police,  law  enforcement,  or  sheriff  de- 
partment personnel,  to  monitor  a 
criminal  disturbance  or  public  law  en- 
forcement emergency. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  this  intended 
to  cover  situations  where  ambulance 
crews  are  transporting  a  patient  from 
one  place  to  another? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  While  ambulance 
crews  provide  many  valuable  services, 
some  of  these  are  not  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  related  to  public  safety, 
such  as.  the  transporting  of  a  hospital 
patient  to  his  or  her  residence.  The 
purpose  of  the  term  "fire  or  police 
emergency"  is  therefore  included  to 
indicate  those  situations  where  rescue 
squad  personnel  or  ambulance  crews 
would  be  treated  as  firemen. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama. 

PRAUBULKNTLY  CASHES  SOCIAI,  SECURITY 
CHECKS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  offering  this  amendment  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  fraudulently 
cashed  social  security  benefit  checks. 
One  area  of  particular  concern  is  the 
problem  of  erroneous  social  security 
benefit  payments  to  deceased  Individ- 
uals. Many  of  our  constituents  were 
Justifiably  angered  by  the  disclosure 
late  in  1981  that  over  $60  million  in 
benefits  had  been  routinely  mailed, 
for  as  long  as  15  years,  to  over  8,000  in- 
dividuals listed  as  dead  on  medicare 
records.  In  one  documented  incident,  a 
gulf  coast  widow  forged  her  deceased 
husband's  signature,  cashed  his  bene- 
fit checks,  and  told  Investigators  that 
he  was  at  sea  on  a  shrimp  boat.  In  an- 
other, a  wealthy  middle-aged  business- 
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man  cashed  his  father's  social  security 
checks  for  many  months  after  the  lat- 
ter's  death,  explaining  to  investigators 
that  he  needed  to  maintain  a  cash 
flow  for  his  business.  I  believe  that  we 
need  to  take  action  to  stem  this  hem- 
orrhage of  the  trust  funds. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1983  includes  an  amendment  I  offered 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram under  which  States  voluntarily 
contract  with  the  Secretary  to  furnish 
information  with  respect  to  individ- 
uals for  whom  death  certificates  (or 
equivalent  documents)  have  been  filed. 
The  Secretary  will  compare  this  infor- 
mation with  SSA  files  and  will  make 
necessary  corrections.  I  believe  this  to 
be  an  important  step  in  addressing 
this  problem. 

The  amendment  I  am  introducing 
today  focuses  attention  on  those  indi- 
viduals who  criminally  negotiate  the 
erroneously  issued  checks.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  that  all  title  II  bene- 
fit checks,  and  the  envelopes  in  which 
they  are  mailed,  bear  a  printed  legend 
warning  that  the  commission  of  for- 
gery in  conjunction  with  the  cashing 
or  attempted  cashing  of  the  benefit 
check  violates  Federal  law.  In  addi- 
tion, the  notice  shall  enumerate  the 
maximum  penalty  applicable  under 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
which  currently  permits  a  1-year 
prison  sentence  and  a  $10,000  fine.  I 
believe  it  would  be  wise  to  plainly 
worn  potential  felons  of  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  such  an  act.  in 
order  to  give  them  reason  to  reconsid- 
er an  act  of  disrespect  both  for  the 
dead  and  for  the  taxpayers  who  will 
fill  the  trust  fund  coffers. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  the 
tnist  funds  have  been  pulled  back 
from  the  brink  of  financial  collapse, 
this  unacceptable  state  of  affairs 
caiuiot  be  tolerated  any  longer. 

DRUG  OISTKIBtmOK  IM  AlTD  MtOUm  SCHOOLS 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  am  introducing  an  amendment 
to  S.  1762  to  deter  drug  distribution  in 
and  around  schools.  My  legislation 
contains  two  provisions:  The  first 
makes  it  a  Federal  criminal  offense  to 
distribute  controlled  substances  within 
1,000  feet  of  a  school,  the  second  es- 
tablishes stiff  penalties  for  this  of- 
fense. 

On  January  27.  1982.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  and  General 
Oversight,  which  I  chaired,  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  held  hearings  on  the  prob- 
lem of  drugs  in  the  American  school 
system.  The  hearing  was  the  result  of 
an  extensive  investigation  by  the  sub- 
committee staff.  It  was  learned  during 
our  investigation  that  an  alarming 
number  of  schoolchildren,  often  as 
young  as  11  or  12.  are  smoking  mari- 
huana and  drinking  alcohol.  Even 
more  disturbing  is  that  many  of  these 


children  are  using  hard  drugs  such  as 
PCP.  quaaludes.  and  LSD. 

Sometimes,  these  drugs  are  obtained 
from  other  students.  However,  during 
the  hearing  five  young  reformed  drug 
and  alcohol  abusers  and  an  undercover 
policeman  testified  that  these  drugs 
are  often  sold  directly  to  the  Juveniles 
on  or  near  school  grounds  by  adult 
dealers.  These  transactions  take  place 
in  remote  outdoor  areas,  at  local  hang- 
outs, or  at  nearby  homes  or  apart- 
ments. 

One  insidious  example  cited  at  the 
hearing  involved  a  53-year-old  mother 
of  three  sons  who  lived  across  the 
street  from  a  high  school.  Often  the 
mother  sent  one  of  her  children  to  the 
school  to  distribute  the  drugs.  Drugs 
also  could  be  purchased  directly  at 
their  home.  In  the  words  of  one  wit- 
ness: 

You  could  pull  up  to  the  house  and 
buy  drugs  at  the  house.  It  was  not  un- 
common to  see  the  12-year-old  kid 
come  out  and  sell  them  to  you  if 
mama  did  not  feel  like  it. 

All  the  witnesses  interviewed— in- 
cluding school  counselors.  Juvenile 
judges,  and  other  experts— believe 
that  threatening  pushers  who  ap- 
proach our  children  near  schools  with 
stiff  penalties  will  help  reduce  drug 
use  in  schools. 

This  amendment  reflects  their  rec- 
onunendations  and  establishes  penal- 
ties for  illegal  distribution  of  drugs 
near  schools.  First-time  offenders  will 
receive  up  to  twice  the  current  punish- 
ment for  commission  of  this  crime  in 
areas  not  adjacent  to  a  school.  When  a 
person  is  convicted  of  this  crime  a 
second  time,  a  mandatory  minimum 
sentence  of  not  less  than  3  years,  and 
not  more  than  life  imprisonment  will 
be  imposed. 

Young  people  suffering  from  drug 
abuse  need  our  help.  While  we  caimot 
legislate  discipline  In  the  family,  or  in 
the  schools,  we  can  assist  in  their  es- 
tablishment by  helping  to  eliminate 
outside  negative  influences.  I,  there- 
fore, urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment  and  send  a  signal  to 
drug  dealers  that  we  will  not  tolerate 
their  presence  near  our  schools. 

DRUG  TRArriCKING 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  represents 
an  effort  to  promote  the  vital  coopera- 
tion between  Federal  and  State  local 
law  enforcement  In  combating  drug 
trafficking.  The  Chiles  amendment 
will  facilitate  cooperative  efforts  be- 
tween the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration (DEA)  and  State  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  serve  to  im- 
prove our  drug  law  enforcement  capa- 
bility. 

Currently,  deputation  of  State  and 
local  officers  involved  in  task  force 
cases  is  controlled  under  procedures 
spelled  out  In  the  U.S.  Marshals/DEA 
Memorandum  of  Understanding. 
These  procedures  fall  short  of  what  Is 


needed  for  the  full  protection  of  both 
the  agents  and  the  cases. 

The  first  section  of  the  amendment 
would  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  designate  selected  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  officers  as  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  Federal  drug  laws. 
This  would  enable  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  (DEA)  to  main- 
tain and  enhance  its  cooperative  effort 
with  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
authorities  to  combat  drug  trafficking. 

The  drug  trafficking  problem  is  per- 
vasive and.  by  its  very  nature,  interju- 
risdictional. The  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act.  21  U.S.C.  section  873, 
mandates  a  coordinated  approach  at 
all  levels  of  Government  to  combat  ef- 
fectively drug  flow  and  abuse.  For  this 
reason.  DEA  has  entered  into  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  authorities,  under 
which  non-Federal  law  enforcement 
officers  work  with  DEA  agents  in  long- 
term  task  forces.  Joint  investigations 
and  special  enforcement  operations, 
major  conspiracy  Investlgatiorw  direct- 
ed at  specific  trafficking  organizations. 
The  future  of  these  cooperative  ef- 
forts, however,  would  be  enhanced  if 
participating  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  can  be  assured  of 
adequate  civil  and  criminal  liability 
protections  for  their  officers  while 
working  with  DEA. 

The  great  majority  of  State  and 
local  officers  have  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  protected  by  an 
Implied  grant  of  Federal  enforcement 
authority  while  working  under  DEA 
supervision.  In  fact,  any  State  or  local 
law  enforcement  officer  who  travels 
beyond  his  authorized  Jurisdiction 
while  assisting  DEA  faces  potentially 
substantial  criminal  and  civil  liability. 
Analysis  of  the  law  reveals  the  follow- 
ing conclusions. 

First,  a  State  or  local  law  enforce- 
ment officer  is  not  a  Federal  employee 
for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  and,  therefore,  the  United 
States  can  neither  assume  liability  nor 
be  held  liable  for  his  actions  28  U.S.C 
1346(b).  Moreover,  a  State  or  l(x;al  of- 
ficer is  not  a  Federal  law  enforcement 
officer  as  defined  by  28  U.S.C.  2680(h) 
and  the  United  States  could  not  be 
liable  for  his  Intentional  torts.  Second, 
when  operating  beyond  the  geographic 
Jurisdiction  of  their  parent  depart- 
ments, State  and  local  police  officers. 
In  most  Instances,  have  no  greater  law 
enforcement  authority  than  private 
citizens.  Finally,  the  possibility  for 
personal  civil  liability  of  the  State  or 
local  officer  exceeds  that  of  his  DEA 
counterpart  because  the  United  States 
can  only  pay  a  judgment  entered  Joint- 
ly against  the  United  States  and  a 
Federal  employee.  Similarly,  the  po- 
tential for  criminal  liability  is  greater 
because  the  State  or  local  officer  could 
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not  defend  on  grounds  of  Federal  law 
enforcement  authority. 

The  assignment  of  a  police  officer  to 
a  task  force  does  not  vest  that  officer 
with  any  Federal  law  enforcement  au- 
thority. Unless  deputized  as  a  Federal 
officer,  a  task  force  officer  possesses 
only  that  authority  conferred  by  State 
or  local  law  upon  any  member  of  his 
parent  organization.  Consequently, 
where  the  enforcement  responsibility 
of  a  task  force  Is  not  coextensive  with 
that  of  the  officer's  Jurisdiction,  the 
officer  may  be  called  upon  to  exceed 
his  lawful  authority  when  fulfilling 
his  task  force  responsibilities. 

Except  for  very  limited  circimi- 
stances,  any  police  officer  who  operat- 
ed beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  his 
parent  agency  has  no  greater  author- 
ity than  that  of  a  private  citizen  and 
his  authority  to  carry  weapons,  make 
arrests,  execute  warrants,  and  to  con- 
duct Investigations  Is  similarly  limited. 
When  operating  beyond  his  Jurisdic- 
tion, his  potential  civil  and  criminal  li- 
ability are  significantly  Increased,  as 
the  various  good  faith  defenses  avail- 
able to  law  enforcement  officers  often 
cannot  be  pleaded  successfully  by  pri- 
vate citizens.  Nevertheless,  task  force 
investigations  often  cross  Jurisdiction- 
al lines. 

In  short.  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  cooperating  with  DEA 
agents  In  law  enforcement  activities 
outside  their  parent  jurisdiction  do  so 
their  own  peril.  DEA  expects  that  the 
cooperative  arrangements  developed 
over  the  past  several  years  could  be 
lost  in  many  areas  and  severely  im- 
paired in  others  unless  this  disparate 
liability  is  corrected. 

After  a  careful  review  of  the  liability 
problem.  I  believe  that  the  most  feasi- 
ble solution  would  be  to  amend  exist- 
ing law.  21  U.S.C.  878.  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  confer  the  Feder- 
al enforcement  powers  of  DEA  officers 
upon  selected  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officers.  Implementetion  of 
this  authority  must  be  strictly  con- 
trolled through  detailed  procedures 
designed  to  guarantee  full  accountabil- 
ity for  all  actions  of  any  federally  des- 
ignated State  or  local  officer.  I  have 
assurances  from  DEA  that  such  proce- 
dures will  indeed  be  promulgated. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  incorpo- 
rates by  reference  section  3374(c)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  insure 
that  important  restrictions  and  con- 
trols in  the  Intergovernmental  Person- 
nel Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  are  appli- 
cable to  such  State  or  local  officers. 
Specifically,  the  federally  designated 
officers  would  be  deemed  DEA  em- 
ployees for  purposes  of  a  variety  of 
Federal  statutes  pertaining  to  employ- 
ment limitations,  political  activities, 
foreign  gifts,  and  decorations,  miscon- 
duct, bribery  and  graft,  embezzlement 
and  theft,  disclosure  of  confidential  in- 
formation, lobbying  with  appropriated 
moneys;  purchase,  use,  maintenance  or 


repair  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  and 
aircrafts;  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act, 
and  other  Federal  tort  liability  stat- 
utes. Federally  designated  officers 
would  also  be  subject  to  Executive 
orders  and  regulations  applicable  to 
section  3375(c)  matters.  Moreover,  the 
statute  indicates  that  supervision  of 
the  duties  of  such  officers  could  be 
governed  by  agreement  between  DEIA 
and  the  State  or  local  government  con- 
cerned. Finally,  a  detail  of  a  State  of 
local  officer  to  DELA  could  be  made 
with  or  without  reimbursement  by 
DEA. 

Section  2  of  the  amendment  will  fa- 
cilitate the  continued  funding  of  the  9- 
year  DEA  task  force  program.  For 
many  years,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  has  entered  into  con- 
tractual agreements  with  various  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  for 
the  establishment  of  joint  task  forces 
to  enforce  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  of  1970.  These  agreements  have 
been  based  upon  the  general  authority 
to  enter  into  cooperative  arrange- 
ments In  21  U.S.C.  873  and  more  spe- 
cific authorizations  contained  in  DEA 
appropriations  measures.  Congress 
and  the  administration  have  consist- 
ently sought  specific  program  legisla- 
tion support  appropriation  authority. 
This  housekeeping  legislation  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  such  specific  legisla- 
tive authority. 

Mr.  President,  In  order  to  maintain 
the  effectiveness  of  the  DEA/State 
and  local  cooperation  program,  I  re- 
spectfully urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  mangers  of  S.  1762  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  their  cooperation  in 
adopting  the  amendment  offered  by 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, Mr.  Pryor.  I  also  want  to  acknowl- 
edge the  assistance  of  Senator  Pryor 
In  the  development  of  both  the  origi- 
nal bill  and  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  addresses  the  need 
for  support  for  our  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  In  their  efforts 
to  assist  Federal  drug  enforcement  ac- 
tivities. It  directs  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  develop  policies  to  equitably  share 
the  proceeds  of  drug  enforcement  op- 
erations with  State  and  local  agencies 
which  significantly  assist  Federal 
agents  in  combating  drug  trafficking. 

During  the  last  2  years  In  this  coun- 
try, 42,000  people  have  been  murdered 
and  6  million  homes  have  been  bur- 
glarized. Law  enforcement  personnel, 
to  a  large  extent  are  convinced  that 
this  surge  In  criminal  activity  is  large- 
ly drug-related.  Drug  trafficking  Ls  big 
business  for  organized  crime.  The  estl 
mated  value  of  the  Illicit  drug  trade  Is 
$80  billion.  That  figure  would  make  It 
the  second  largest  corporation  in  the 
United  States,  behind  Exxon  and 
slightly  ahead  of  Mobil. 


The  byproduct  of  this  illegal  indus- 
try is  more  violent  crimes  each  year. 
In  Tennessee  there  were  19.586  violent 
crimes  in  1982.  These  Included  9.310 
assaults,  8.173  robberies,  and  452  mur- 
ders. Other  States  fared  no  better. 
Georgia's  violent  crime  total  was 
26,963.  And  Florida  Is  experiencing  a 
virtual  crime  epidemic  due  to  in- 
creased drug  activity. 

In  July  1982,  in  Cleveland,  Term., 
Federal,  State,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agents  confiscated  1.200  pounds 
of  pure  cocaine  worth  nearly  $400  mil- 
lion. Also  seized  were  vehicles,  weap- 
ons, and  $450,000  In  cash.  This  was  the 
second  largest  cocaine  seizure  in  U.S. 
history.  Law  enforcement  officials  be- 
lieve the  drugs  were  flown  into  Ten- 
nessee directly  from  Colombia. 

In  1981  there  was  a  similar  raid  in 
Sevier  County.  Term.,  which  proves 
the  1982  seizure  was  no  fluke.  This 
raid  netted  600  pounds  of  p\ire  cocaine 
with  an  estimated  street  value  of  $200 
million.  Officials  say  they  only  know 
about  less  than  1  percent  of  the  illegal 
drugs  coming  Into  Tennessee  and  esti- 
mate that  cocaine  alone  is  a  $500  mil- 
lion a  year  business  In  east  Tennessee. 
While  drug  enforcement  Is  primarily 
a  Federal  responsibility,  our  State  and 
local    police    are    Increasingly    being 
drawn  Into  the  fight,  for  two  reasons. 
First,   many   of   the   most   successful 
drug  seizures   require   close   Federal- 
State  cooperation.  The  work  does  not 
begin    and    end    with    the    arrests. 
Months  and  months  of  groimdwork 
are  necessary— surveillance,   checking 
of  leads,  and  building  up  the  record  of 
evidence  necessary  to  obtain  a  convic- 
tion. State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agents  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  ef- 
forts—efforts which  require  more  and 
more  scarce  resources. 

In  the  seizure  in  Cleveland,  Tenn., 
for  Instance,  agents  of  both  the  Ten- 
nessee Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
DEA  had  the  major  suspects  under 
surveillance  for  a  number  of  months. 
KnoxvUle's  organized  crime  unit  had 
also  conducted  surveillance  operations 
and  officers  from  Cleveland.  Knox- 
ville,  and  Bradley  County  were  In- 
volved in  the  effort.  Without  the  dedi- 
cated effort,  without  the  dedicated  In- 
volvement of  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement personnel,  the  Federal 
agents  would  simply  be  swamped  in 
the  drug  flow.  This  cooperation,  how- 
ever, costs  the  departments  in  terms  of 
time  and  manpower— resources  that 
are  in  increasingly  short  supply  in 
these  times  of  budget  austerity. 

The  second  reason  for  the  increasing 
Involvement  of  State  and  local  offi- 
cials Is  that  they  are  the  ones  left  to 
cope  with  the  rising  crlmewave  that 
results  from  Increasing  drug  traffic. 
They  are  the  ones  who  must  cope  with 
the  vicious  thugs  who  make  our  people 
feel  unsafe  In  their  own  homes  and 
afraid  to  walk  the  streets  at  night. 
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These  local  crimes  are  the  kinds  that 
touch  most  people's  lives— muggings, 
robberies,  thefts,  and  often  murder. 
While  much  of  their  cause  and  solu- 
tion lie  beyond  the  resources  of  local 
law  enforcement,  their  control  is  a 
local  responsibility. 

Because  of  the  increasing  State  and 
local  involvement  in  Federal  drug  en- 
forcement and  the  increasing  crime 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  deal 
with,  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  Senate 
make  this  statement  of  support  for 
our  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officials. 

ACQCISITION  or  FOREIGN  EVIDDfCC 
IMPROVKXKirT  ACT 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  reflect  in  the  Recors  material 
relevant  to  one  of  the  group  amend- 
ments just  adopted  by  the  Senate,  the 
one  dealing  with  acquisition  of  foreign 
evidence. 

Criminal  enterprise  has  followed 
technology.  Taking  advantage  of 
modem  communications  and  global 
mobility,  organized  crime  launders 
profits,  secrets  assets  and  avoids  detec- 
tion through  the  use  of  offshore  juris- 
dictions. These  foreign  jurisdictions 
can  be  used  both  as  a  staging  area  as 
well  as  a  refuge.  Since  the  dollars  in- 
volved run  into  the  billions,  kingpins 
of  organized  crime  have  the  best 
advice  that  money  can  buy  to  direct 
their  use  of  offshore  activities.  Tax 
protestors,  fraudulent  securities  deal- 
ers and  some  terrorists  groups  have 
joined  the  growing  army  of  offshore 
customers. 

Besides  technology  and  mobility,  one 
other  ingredient  is  essential  to  success- 
ful offshore  dealings— blocking  and  se- 
crecy laws.  It  has  been  the  practice  of 
these  nations  to  provide  absolute  con- 
fidentiality to  assets  and  records  shel- 
tered in  brass  plate  banks  or  fictitious 
entities.  Few  questions  are  asked  by 
local  officials  as  to  the  source  of 
assets:  anonymity  is  held  sacred. 
Unless  the  offshore  nation  is  signatory 
to  a  mutual  assistance  treaty  or  tax 
convention,  U.S.  law  enforcement  is 
crippled.  Insurmountable  legal  hurdles 
are  imposed  in  attempts  by  enforce- 
ment officials  to  acquire  evidence  off- 
shore. See:  Hearings  Before  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  on  Crime  and  Secrecy: 
The  Use  of  Offshore  Banks  and  Com- 
panies. 98th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1983). 

Detection,  investigation,  and  convic- 
tion of  internationalized  crime  is  ex- 
pensive, complex  and  very  time  con- 
suming. Generally,  there  are  only 
three  avenues  of  discovery,  when  seek- 
ing evidence  outside  the  United 
States— treaties,  informad  requests, 
and  letters  rogatory.  Not  surprisingly, 
criminal  elements  choose  foreign  juris- 
dictions that  do  not  have  mutual  as- 
sistance treaties  for  the  exchange  of 
information  with  us.  The  alternatives 
for  law  enforcement  are  not  ideal  even 
where  formal  requests  for  foreign  judi- 


cial assistance  are  entertained,  such 
help  is  frequently  not  forthcoming. 
Thus,  essential  evidence  for  conviction 
remains  outside  the  reach  of  U.S.  law 
enforcement. 

At  our  hearings  on  the  offshore 
problems  it  was  also  astonishing  to 
learn  that  our  own  laws  and  evidentia- 
ry rules  hamper  investigations.  Offi- 
cials from  the  Justice  Department,  In- 
ternal Revenue.  Treasury  Department, 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  Cus- 
toms Service  testified  in  favor  of 
changes  in  the  law  to  facilitate  the  in- 
vestigations of  crimes  with  interna- 
tional ramifications.  In  addition,  they 
said  such  changes  would  reduce  the 
complexity  and  lower  the  costs  of 
prosecution  and  conviction.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  that  responds  to 
the  needs  of  these  agencies  and  lowers 
the  cost  of  their  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts. These  statutory  changes  also 
have  deterrent  value. 

This  proposed  legislation  first, 
streamlines  the  procedural  steps  for 
the  admissibility  of  properly  authenti- 
cated foreign  business  records:  second, 
permits  U.S.  special  masters  to  attend 
foreign  depositions  in  aid  of  gathering 
evidence;  third,  requires  defendants 
who  Invoke  blocking  and  secrecy  laws 
in  foreign  jurisdiction  to  file  copies  of 
their  foreign  pleadings  with  U.S. 
courts:  fourth,  when  it  can  be  shown 
that  evidence  located  outside  the 
United  States  is  material  to  an  investi- 
gation or  trial,  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions and  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  is  ex- 
tended a  maximum  of  3  years  to  facili- 
tate the  acquisition  of  that  evidence. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  which  I  chair  has  been 
probing  the  criminal  use  of  offshore 
havens  for  2  years.  We  have  found 
that  billions  of  dollars  annually  are 
charmeled  to  offshore  jurisdictions 
that  do  not  cooperate  with  U.S.  law 
enforcement  efforts.  Unfortunately, 
an  ever-expanding  range  of  American 
citizens  appear  to  be  utilizing  those 
havens.  Their  activity  and  internation- 
al crime  generally  will  continue  to 
grow  unless  there  is  a  change  in  the 
law.  These  straight-forward  changes  in 
domestic  procedural  and  evidentiary 
law  are  the  least  we  can  do  to  relieve 
complexity,  reduce  the  cost,  and  short- 
en the  time  needed  to  bring  these 
criminals  to  justice. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced recently. 

The  analysis  follows: 
Sectiow-by-Sectioji  Analysis  Acquisition 

OF  Foreign  Evidence  Improvements  Act 

Section  2:  Foreign  Business  Records  Au- 
thentication. Revises  and  streamlines  the 
procedural  steps  for  the  admissibility  of  for- 
eign records  of  regularly  conducted  activity. 
Allows  foreign  custodian,  under  penalty  of 
perjury  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the  country 
wherein  the  record  was  generated,  to  certi- 
fy: (1)  that  the  document  was  kept  in  the 
coarse  of  regularly  conducted  business  activ- 


ity: (2)  that  it  is  the  regular  practice  of  that 
business  to  keep  such  a  document;  (3)  that 
the  record  entry  was  made  at  the  time  set 
forth  therein  by  a  person  with  knowledge  to 
the  matters:  (4)  that  he  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  business  and  in  a  position  to  know 
the  matters  which  he  certified:  (5)  that  the 
document  is  an  original  or  an  exact  copy  of 
the  original. 

Such  certification  shall  constitute  prima 
facie  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  trustwor- 
thiness of  the  document.  As  a  safeguard, 
the  certification  affects  admissibility  of  the 
evidence  and  not  to  its  weight.  Moreover,  an 
adverse  party  can  challenge  both  admissibil- 
ity and  weight. 

As  a  further  protective  measure  the  ad- 
verse party  must  receive  sufficient  advance 
notice  of  intention  to  offer  these  certified 
documents  at  trial  so  that  an  appropriate 
response  may  be  developed.  In  addition  an 
adverse  party  must  file  in  advance  a  notice 
of  intention  to  object  to  the  admission  of 
evidence  if  the  proponent  of  the  evidence 
makes  a  written  demand  therefore.  (Amends 
18  U.S.C.  3491-3494) 

Section  3:  Special  Masters  at  Foreign 
Depositions.  This  section  authorized  U.S. 
District  Judges  to  appoint  special  masters  to 
attend  foreign  depositions  as  provided  under 
Rule  15  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure.  This  option  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  gathering  of  evidence  outside  the 
United  States  to  that  what  is  obtained  is 
done  so  under  proper  procedure  and  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  Courts. 

Section  4:  Notice  of  Pleadings  to  Block 
Foreign  Judicial  Assistance.  To  the  extent 
that  evidentiary  requests  by  a  U.S.  litigant 
for  foreign  judicial  assistance  are  chal- 
lenged through  offshore  blocking  and  secre- 
cy laws,  copies  of  all  pleadings,  documenta- 
tion and  evidence  shall  be  filed  with  the 
United  States  tribunal  which  had  issued  the 
original  letter  rogatory  or  request. 

Reliance  on  blocking  and  secrecy  laws  to 
shield  or  launder  drug  profits,  racketeering 
gains  and  taxable  income  has  become  epi- 
demic. See  Staff  Study,  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations.  Crime  and 
Secrecy:  The  Use  of  Offshore  Banks  and 
Companies.  98th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (S.  Prt.  98- 
21.  1983).  In  many  instances  these  practices 
are  no  less  than  the  legalized  obstruction  oi 
justice. 

Through  this  amendment  United  States 
Courts  will  be  kept  informed  in  a  timely 
manner  of  attempts  to  prevent  the  acquisi- 
tion and  transmittal  of  evidence  from  a  for- 
eign country.  (Amends  18  U.S.C.  1781) 

Section  5:  Temporary  Suspension  of  Stat- 
ute Limitations  To  Obtain  Foreign  Evi- 
dence. Criminal  activity  in  the  United 
States  gains  extra  advantage  by  the  use  of  a 
foreign  jurisdiction  as  a  staging  area  or  as  a 
refuge.  Sophisticated  criminal  organizations 
are  inclined  to  use  foreign  Jurisdictions  that 
have  a  reputation  for  being  uncooperative 
with  the  United  States  in  seeking  foreign  Ju- 
dicial assistance.  Since  the  acquisition  of 
foreign  evidence  tends  to  be  a  complex,  pro- 
tracted and  expensive  affair,  the  statute  of 
limitation  serve  organized  crime  by  helping 
them  escape  trial  and  conviction  while  the 
government  spends  time  seeking  vitally 
needed  evidence  abroad. 

To  remedy  this  the  statute  of  limitations 
is  extended  for  a  reasonable  period  compati- 
ble with  the  extra  effort  that  is  required  to 
obtain  evidence  from  a  foreign  Jurisdiction, 
provided  such  evidence  is  material  to  the  in- 
vestigation and  it  can  be  shown  that  the  de- 
fendant made  use  of  such  foreign  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  maximum  extension  period  in  any 
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case  however  shall  be  limited  to  three  years. 
(New  section  18  U.S.C.  3292) 

Section  6:  Speedy  Trial  Act  Amendment. 
Offshore  criminal  enterprise  also  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  to  frustrate 
a  fair  trial.  For  the  same  reasons  that  the 
statute  of  limitations  is  amended  it  is  also 
critical  that  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  be  amend- 
ed. (Amends  18  U.S.C.  3161h)« 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ments offered  en  bloc  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina? 

The  amendments  (No.  2688)  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
these  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
an  amendment  that  would  make  the 
willful  damaging  of  a  cemetery,  a 
building  used  for  religious  purposes,  or 
any  religious  article  contained  therein 
a  Federal  crime. 

As  Americans  there  is  no  right  that 
we  cherish  more  dearly  than  the  right 
to  free  exercise  of  our  religious  beliefs. 
That  right  is  among  the  basic  founda- 
tions of  our  Nation. 

Some  may  believe  that  acts  of  de- 
struction against  religious  buildings 
and  cemeteries  are  isolated  and  harm- 
less. I  do  not  share  that  point  of  view. 
Few  who  have  lived  through  World 
War  II  can  forget  that  it  was  a  few  iso- 
lated ripples  of  violence  toward  reli- 
gious minorities  in  Germany  that  led 
to  a  wave  of  violence  directed  toward 
Jews.  That  ultimately  swept  all  of 
Europe  and  engulfed  Catholics  and 
Protestants  as  well. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  protecting 
the  right  of  all  Americans  to  freely  ex- 
ercise their  religion.  However.  It  does 
not  have  adequate  power  to  Investi- 
gate acts  of  violence  against  religious 
institutions.  This  power  Is  needed  If 
we  are  to  meet  fully  that  responsibil- 
ity, for  how  can  Americans  worship 
freely  if  they  must  worship  in  fear  and 
if  they  must  fear  violations  of  the 
sanctity  of  their  religious  institutions? 
This  bill,  Mr.  President,  is  a  matter 
of  concern  to  all  Americans.  No  reli- 
gious institution  Is  safe  If  all  religious 
institutions   are  not  fully  protected. 
The  rights  of  all  Americans  to  practice 
their  religion  freely  is  threatened  if 
any  American's  right  is  so  threatened. 
This  bill  attempts  to  provide  for  this 
Federal  responsibility  by  adding  a  new 
section  to  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code.  That  section  would  make  it  a 
Federal  crime  for  any  person  to  will- 
fully damage  a  cemetery,  a  building 
used  for  religious  purposes  or  religious 
articles  contained  in  those  places.  It 
would    also    make    the    attempt    to 
commit  such  destruction  a  crime  pun- 
ishable by  Federal  law.  The  penalties 
are  graded  on  the  basis  of  the  serious- 


ness of  such  offenses.  First,  there  Is  a 
general  penalty  of  $10,000  and/or  5 
years  imprisonment  where  bodily 
injury  results.  Second,  $15,000  in  fines 
and/or  15  years  Imprisonment  where 
bodily  injury  results.  Finally,  a  maxi- 
mum sentence  of  life  imprisonment  is 
Imposed  where  death  results. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  strong  bill 
with  stiff  penalties  aimed  at  curbing 
one  of  the  most  heinous  of  crimes. 
But,  the  time  has  come  to  put  those 
who  would  destroy  or  dishonor  sacred 
places  on  notice  that  they  will  be  sub- 
ject to  prosecution  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  proposed  amend- 
ment with  my  friend  from  Tennessee 
and  have  Indicated  to  him  that  the 
managers  of  the  bill  foresee  several 
problems  with  it.  First,  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  reservations  over  this  ju- 
risdiction being  placed  with  the  Feder- 
al Government.  The  Department  feels 
that  should  It  be  responsible  for  Inves- 
tigating every  Instance  of  religious  vio- 
lence Its  resources  would  be  spread  too 
thin,  and  would  be  diverted  from  areas 
of  Federal  law  enforcement,  such  as 
drug  trafficking,  which  require  a  more 
intense  Federal  effort. 

Second,  we  believe  that  the  States 
are  adequately  addressing  this  issue. 
Several  States  have  enacted  statutes 
making  religious  violence  and  vandal- 
ism a  crime.  Others  have  provided  for 
public  commissions  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion to  the  public  on  this  deplorable 
crime. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  no  hearings 
have  been  held  on  this  bill.  I  think  It 
would  be  improper  to  create  this  broad 
and  open-ended  new  area  of  Federal 
jurisdiction  without  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  ramifications  and  In- 
creased burdens  It  would  entail  for  the 
Justice  Department. 

For  those  reasons,  the  managers  of 
the  bill  would  have  serious  problems 
with  the  present  amendment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
understand  the  concerns  raised  by  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina.  However, 
I  still  maintain  there  Is  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility here.  The  commendable 
effort  by  State  and  local  governments 
Indicates  the  gains  that  can  be  made 
when  government  makes  it  clear  it  will 
accept  no  Interference  with  rellglotis 
freedom. 

The  passage  of  this  amendment 
would  permit  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  be  available  to 
State  and  local  governments  when 
needed  to  combat  religious  violence. 
What  I  am  advocating  here  Is  not  that 
the  Federal  Government  needs  to  be 
Involved  In  every  single  case.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  have  a  role  to  play  both  In 
assisting  State  and  local  agencies  and 
in  making  a  statement  that  religious 
violence  is  simply  unacceptable  In  our 
society. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor concede,  however,  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  create  this  new  jurisdic- 
tion untU  the  matter  is  fuUy  explored 
and  hearings  have  been  held?  And 
would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  with- 
hold his  amendment  If  the  Judiciary 
Committee  would  assure  the  Senator 
that  hearings  will  be  scheduled  In  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  wel- 
come such  hearings  and  the  assurance 
of  the  Senator  that  hearings  will  be 
scheduled  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  to  support  my  friend  Jm 
Sasser's  call  for  quick  action  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  S.  486,  which 
would  impose  stiff  criminal  penalties 
on  those  who  willfully  damage  a  ceme- 
tery's buildings  used  for  religious  pur- 
poses, or  religious  articles  contained 
therein.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  Im- 
portant legislation. 

These  lawless,  hateful  acts  strike  di- 
rectly at  the  most  cherished  of  Ameri- 
can freedoms,  the  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gion. It  Is  important  that  the  imprima- 
tur and  resources  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment be  brought  to  bear  on  this 
problem,  which  tears  at  the  fabric  of 
religious  tolerance  essential  to  our  so- 
ciety. 

The  perpetrators  of  these  acts  vary, 
but  Federal  criminal  punishment 
should  serve  as  an  effective  deterrent 
for  all.  Some  attacks  are  well-orga- 
nized criminal  conspiracies  by  groups 
such  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Indeed. 
Klan  members  have  been  Indicted 
with  conspiracies  to  bomb  synagogues. 
The  resources  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  are  necessary  to  cope  with 
this  kind  of  insidious  activity. 

Other  criminals  engage  in  contempt- 
ible but  less  heinous  conduct  as  van- 
dalism. Often,  these  are  teenage  thugs 
whose  thoughtlessness  can  result  In 
significant  terror,  especially  for  the  el- 
derly. If  the  Federal  Government's 
power  is  brought  to  bear  here,  It  will 
hopefully  have  a  deterrent  effect. 

The  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith  has  compiled  shocking 
statistics  about  antlsemltlc  attacks, 
which  nimibered  over  1.800  In  1981 
and  1982.  But  vandalism  Is  not  con- 
fined to  any  religion  or  creed.  Mem- 
bers of  the  American  Orthodox 
Church  recently  suffered  the  irrepara- 
ble loss  of  precious  remains  of  a  saint. 
Such  thefts  directly  affect  the  ability 
of  Americans  to  worship  according  to 
their  faith. 

Several  States  have  adopted  legisla- 
tion similar  to  S.  486.  This  legislation 
aids  these  particular  communities,  and 
creates  a  climate  which  makes  clear 
that  all  Americans  cherish  religious 
freedom  and  tolerance.  The  Federal 
Government  can  do  no  less. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
want    to    commend    Senators    Thus- 
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MONO.  Laxalt,  Biden.  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  administration  for  their 
statesmanlike  work  in  drafting  the 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear. 
More  than  2  million  deaths  or  injuries 
result  from  violent  crime  every  year. 
Dollar  losses  exceed  $11  billion.  We  ex- 
perience more  than  40  million  criminal 
victimizations  every  year.  S.  n62's  sev- 
eral titles  insure  that  the  worst  felons 
will  be  brought  to  justice. 

Title  I,  the  Bail  Reform  Act,  denies 
bail  to  a  criminal  defendant  if  his  re- 
lease poses  a  threat  to  the  community. 
There  is  so  much  money  being  made 
from  drug  deals  today  that  almost  no 
amount  of  bail  is  adequate  to  keep 
some  dealers  in  jail.  We  must  keep  in 
prison  the  violent  repeat  offenders— 
especially  the  heroin  addicts  who 
commit  crimes  on  an  almost  daily 
basis  to  support  their  habits.  We 
cannot  allow  the  addicts  and  repeat  of- 
fenders to  roam  the  streets,  preying  on 
our  citizens,  while  they  await  trial.  A 
1981  Loyola  University  study  of  237 
addicts  revealed  that  they  conunitted 
more  than  500.000  crimes  over  11 
years,  an  average  of  192  crimes  per 
addict  per  year.  Another  study  at  the 
Justice  Department  shows  that  71  per- 
cent of  those  with  3  arrests  on  their 
record  go  on  to  a  fourth. 

We  must  also  eliminate  bail  pending 
appeal  and  keep  violent  offenders  in 
prison  once  they  are  convicted.  This 
will  prevent  drug  dealers  from  skip- 
ping out  on  bail  and  swelling  the  al- 
ready large  number  of  fugitives. 

Title  II,  the  Sentencing  Reform  Act. 
creates  a  new  Sentencing  Commission 
that  will  enact  more  uniform  sentenc- 
ing guidelines.  Courts  will  have  to  ex- 
plain in  writing  any  departure  from 
these  guidelines,  and  such  departures 
are  appealable. 

FMxed  sentences,  also  known  as  de- 
terminate sentencing,  will  eliminate 
parole  for  convicted  Federal  offenders. 
This  will  put  an  end  to  another  na- 
tional scandal,  the  wide  disparity  in 
sentences  from  jurisdiction  to  jurisdic- 
tion, and  even  within  the  same  juris- 
diction, from  judge  to  judge,  for  essen- 
tially similar  offenses.  It  will  also  do 
away  with  the  current  disgrace  where- 
by major  heroin  dealers  get  away  with 
serving  only  one-third  of  their  sen- 
tences or  less.  In  short,  we  need  truth 
in  sentencing. 

Title  III,  the  forfeiture  title,  will 
enable  us  to  strip  the  major  drug  deal- 
ers of  their  drug  profit  empires.  Our 
existing  forfeiture  laws  have  proven  to 
be  cumbersome  and  Inadequate.  The 
1981  GAO  report  on  asset  forfeiture 
sums  up  the  problem  well.  Only  $2 
million  was  forfeited  under  the  Rico 
statute  between  1970  and  1980.  Less 
than  $30  million  in  drug-related  assets 
was  forfeited  under  all  Federal  stat- 
utes between   1976  and   1979.  At  the 


same  time,  drug  trafficking  was  grow- 
ing into  an  $80  billion  a  year  industry. 

If  we  are  serious  about  reducing 
drug  trafficking,  we  must  enable  the 
Government  to  take  away  from  the 
drug  dealers  all  their  ill-gotten  gains: 
Their  estates,  ranches,  boats,  planes, 
cars,  bank  accounts,  and  even  the  le- 
gitimate businesses  they  have  acquired 
with  drug  money.  We  must  remove  the 
protections  that  allow  drug  kingpins 
to  place  these  assets  in  the  hands  of 
friends  and  relatives,  thereby  easily 
avoiding  forfeiture.  Title  III  does  this. 

The  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  contains  a  number  of  other  impor- 
tant reforms.  The  insanity  defense 
would  be  limited  to  those  "unable  to 
appreciate  the  nature  or  wrongfulness 
of  their  acts."  The  defendant  will  have 
the  burden  of  proving  insanity.  Never 
again  should  a  John  Hinckley  escape 
punishment  for  heinous,  violent 
crimes. 

Donation  of  surplus  Federal  proper- 
ty to  State  and  local  governments  for 
urgently  needed  prison  and  jail  facili- 
ties, and  additional  Federal  assistance 
to  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  important  contributions 
to  a  national  war  on  crime. 

To  limit  crime  money  laundering, 
existing  laws  prohibiting  transporta- 
tion of  currency  out  of  the  country  are 
expanded  and  strengthened. 

Murder  for  hire  and  crimes  aiding 
racketeering  would  be  made  Federal 
offenses,  thus  Involving  the  investiga- 
tive capabilities  of  the  FBI. 

Federal  laws  regarding  child  pornog- 
raphy and  fraud  and  bribery  related  to 
Federal  programs  are  strengthened. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  this  crime 
bill.  We  are  far  from  winning  our  war 
on  crime. 

The  Justice  Department  has  just 
completed  a  study  which  reveals  that: 

Only  6  percent  of  burglwies,  21  per- 
cent of  business  robberies,  5  percent  of 
forgeries,  and  less  than  1  percent  of 
drug  sales  ever  result  in  an  arrest. 

Only  a  small  minority  of  arrests  ever 
lead  to  a  conviction.  Worse  still,  only  a 
minority  of  convictions  ever  lead  to 
time  served  in  prison. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  the 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
has  had  to  undertake  the  prosecution 
of  low  level  drug  dealers  on  New  York 
City's  Lower  East  Side.  So  infested  has 
that  area  become  with  pushers  and 
junkies  that  the  problem  simply  over- 
whelms the  ability  of  local  law  en- 
forcement to  cope. 

I  applaud  those  responsible  for  the 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  not 
only  for  the  good  it  will  do  directly, 
but  for  the  message  it  sends.  I  support 
this  bill  for  the  same  reason  that  I 
support  the  work  of  all  the  U.S.  attor- 
neys in  my  State  in  cooperating  with 
local  law  enforcement.  This  bill  sends 
a  message  of  hope  to  those  victimized 
by  crime,  which.  I  regret  to  say,  is 
almost  everyone.  It  says  that  the  Fed- 


eral Government  is  at  long  last  going 
to  wage  the  war  on  crime  with  more 
than  rhetoric. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  leg- 
islation today  and  to  use  their  influ- 
ence with  our  colleagues  in  the  House. 
The  sooner  we  can  get  this  bill  on  the 
Presidents  desk,  the  sooner  will  we  be 
able  to  say.  for  the  very  first  time, 
that  we  do  have  a  chance  of  winning 
our  war  on  drugs  and  crime. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  D'Amato  has  taken  a  very  spe- 
cial interest  in  law  enforcement,  and  I 
wish  to  commend  him  for  all  his  serv- 
ice in  this  regard. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  wishes  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  provide  some  back- 
ground and  detail  on  his  various  legis- 
lative efforts  to  strengthen  the  Feder- 
al role  in  helping  the  States  and  local 
jurisdiction  deal  with  the  potentially 
explosive  prison  problems  facing  our 
Nation.  These  efforts  are  now  included 
in  S.  1762.  the  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1983.  The  four  primary 
areas  in  which  this  Senator  has  active- 
ly been  involved  are  first,  criminal  jus- 
tice facilities  improvement,  second,  re- 
establishing a  national  clearinghouse 
to  provide  a  variety  of  technical  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments, 
third,  prison  industry  enhancement, 
and  fourth,  making  surplus  Federal 
property  available  to  State  and  local 
jurisdictions. 

An  impressive  cross  section  of  the 
Nations  top  political  and  law  enforce- 
ment leadership  have  testified  at 
length  before  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committees on  the  need  for  a  strong, 
continuing  and  redirected  Federal 
commitment  to  justice  assistance.  The 
Federal  Government  must  review  its 
resolve  to  aid  the  States  in  attacking 
the  Nation's  most  serious  problems- 
such  as  violent  repeat  offenders— and 
the  crisis  of  our  Nation's  dangerously 
overcrowded  and  deteriorating  prisons 
and  jails.  The  legislation  that  I  have 
introduced  Is  aimed  at  addressing 
these  and  other  critical  crime  prob- 
lems threatening  our  Nation's  safety 
and  welfare. 

This  Senator  is  well  aware  that  the 
war  on  crime  is  being  waged  behind  a 
battleline  of  dangerously  overcrowded 
and  antiquated  prisons  and  jails.  In 
1982,  the  National  Governor's  Associa- 
tion called  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  make  its  No.  1  criminal  justice 
priority  more  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  prisons.  The  Attorney 
General's  Task  Force  on  Violent 
Crime  reconunended  that  Congress  ap- 
propriate $2  billion  over  4  years  to 
help  the  States  build  prisons.  Gov. 
James  Thompson,  cochairman  of  that 
task  force,  urged  that  most  of  the  rec- 
ommendations to  combat  violent  crime 
would  be  to  no  avail  for  a  nation  left 
with  no  place  to  put  violent  offenders 
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lecture,  under  the  direction  of  Freder- 
ick Moyer,  professor  of  architecture  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  proved  to  be 
a  successful  aggregation  of  profession- 
al talent  that  provided  practical  and 
technical  assistance  to  criminal  Justice 
planners,  builders,  architects,  and 
practitioners  throughout  the  country. 

The  clearinghouse  provided  techni- 
cal assistance  to  more  than  2.500 
criminal  justice  projects,  ranging  from 
remodeling  of  halfway  houses  to  State 
correctional  master  plans.  While  many 
of  the  clearinghouse  perspectives  were 
controversial— such  as  single-cell  occu- 
pancy—the clearinghouse  was  the 
most  influential  focus  in  correctional 
design  and  planning  in  the  past  decade 
and  perhaps  in  the  entire  history  of 
corrections.  There  is  a  crying  need  to 
reestablish  this  function. 

The  clearinghouse's  materials  and 
publications,  although  in  need  of  up- 
dating, are  still  widely  read  as  authori- 
tative. Efforts  such  as  these  are  vital 
to  the  corrections  professional  or  man- 
ager and  must  be  continued  in  order  to 
provide  current  information  to  assist 
States  in  their  efforts  to  effectively 
combat  crime. 

iirrzRCST  sDBsioin 

This  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  State 
or  local  governments  amounts  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  cost  of  bond  inter- 
est payments  to  5  percent  for  qualify- 
ing issue  obligations  to  finance  the 
renovation  or  construction  or  correc- 
tions facilities.  Many  Jurisdictions 
faced  with  the  critical  need  to  ren- 
ovate or  replace  antiquated  prison  or 
Jail  facilities  have  had  close  votes  at 
the  polls  to  approve  correctional  facili- 
ty bond  issues.  The  relatively  modest 
interest  subsidies  which  I  am  propos- 
ing will  serve  to  support  a  significant 
number  of  prison  or  Jail  renovation  or 
construction  projects  and  enhance  the 
likelihood  that  needed  projects  will  be 
approved. 

PRISON  IITDDSTUT  ENHAMCKIfZirr 

The  beneficial  effects  of  productive, 
well-managed  prison  industry  oper- 
ations on  prison  stability  have  been 
well  docimiented.  In  order  to  encour- 
age the  States  to  improve  their  prison 
industry  operations,  part  N  of  title  VI 
of  S.  1762  follows  the  lead  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois,  Sena- 
tor Percy  and  his  amendment  to  the 
Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1979,  by  au- 
thorizing the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Criminal  Justice  Facilities  to  certify 
one  qualifying  prison  industry  pro- 
gram per  State  as  eligible  for  a  waiver 
of  Federal  restrictions  on  the  inter- 
state transportation  and  sale  of  prison 
industry  goods.  Many  States  have  ex- 
pressed a  strong  interest  in  such  an  ex- 
emption. Roughly  10  percent  of  the 
prison  population  in  America  are 
working  in  prison  industries  today. 
The  other  90  percent  are  generally 
idle,  breeding  unrest  and  violence. 
When  these  unskilled  ex-cons  end  up 


back  on  the  streets,  they  are  even 
more  likely  to  take  up  crime  again. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
would  not  only  remove  restrictions  on 
the  transportation  and  sale  of  prison- 
made  goods  for  approved  projects  but 
also  provide  seed  money  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  advanced  prison  indus- 
tries. 

Just  this  past  week,  Mr.  President, 
the  ABC  national  network  news  show, 
"Nightline"  featured  the  free  venture 
prison  industries  programs  authorized 
by  the  1979  legislation  which  the  Dole 
amendment  builds  upon  and  expands. 
Although  these  reform  efforts  are  not 
without  controversy,  "Nightline"  fo- 
cused on  the  constructive  nature  of 
these  activities  and  the  success  stories 
associated  with  them. 

DCNATIOII  OP  PKOniAL  PROPDITY 

Several  States  have  recently  had 
Federal  properties  transferred  on  a 
nondonation  basis  for  prison  use.  How- 
ever, present  law  does  not  permit  out- 
right donation  of  such  surplus  proper- 
ty. Title  VII  of  S.  1762  would  author- 
ize the  bureau  of  Criminal  Justice  fa- 
cilities to  recommend  the  donation  of 
appropriate  surplus  Federal  properties 
to  the  States  for  use  as  correctional  fa- 
cilities. 

In  the  97th  Congress.  Senator 
Grassley  introduced  S.  1422,  a  bill 
which  also  would  make  surplus  facili- 
ties and  equipment  available  to  the 
States  for  correctional  use.  This  bill 
was  favorably  approved  by  the  Senate, 
but  regrettably,  the  other  body  took 
no  action  on  the  measure.  The  bill  has 
been  reintroduced  in  this  Congress  as 
S.  329  and  is  currently  pending  in  the 
Senate  Governmental  AJffairs  Commit- 
tee. The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  continuing  leader- 
ship and  commitment  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  one  other  thought  on 
assistance  to  corrections,  with  the  lim- 
ited funds  now  available  for  the 
Bureau  of  Criminal  Justice  facilities, 
the  most  effective  channeling  of  funds 
would  be  directed  toward  conducting 
the  agency's  clearinghouse  function 
and  encouraging  a  State  to  develop 
State  plans.  Funds  for  bond  interest 
subsidies  will  also  help  in  bringing  a 
number  of  significant  State  or  local 
renovation  or  construction  projects  off 
the  drawing  boards  and  into  reality  at 
a  relatively  low  Federal  cost. 

If  we  do  not  provide  even  this  small 
amount  of  aid  soon,  our  failure  to  act 
could  well  be  measured  in  new  out- 
breaks of  violence,  thousands  of  law- 
suits, and  a  criminal  Justice  system 
which  no  longer  retains  any  credible 
deterrent  effect  as  arrests  and  pros- 
ecutions are  rendered  meaningless  by 
Judges'  ability  to  find  space  in  over- 
crowded prisons.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  supporting  what  I  consid- 
er to  be  a  comprehensive  vehicle  for 
addressing  the  critical  needs  that  must 


be  met  in  any  meaningful  Federal  jus- 
tice assistance  effort. 

PKDEHAL  IDENTIPICATION  SYSTEMS 

One  of  the  significant  provisions  on 
S.  1762  is  a  committee  amendment 
containing  the  features  of  S.  1706,  a 
bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  This  bill  amends  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code  to  move  toward  the 
positive  identification  of  persons  hold- 
ing identification  documents.  The 
amendment  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
vehicle  to  focus,  executive  and  con- 
gressional attention  on  the  confusion, 
conflict,  and  redundancy  which  now 
exists  in  the  various  Federal  identifi- 
cation systems.  The  intent  is  to  ex- 
plore the  dimensions  of  the  problem 
and  develop  possible  solutions. 

The  May  12.  1983  report  of  the 
Senate  permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  dealing  with  Federal 
identification  fraud  underscores  the 
tremendous  need  for  reforms.  The 
report  shows  that  this  fraud  is  costing 
the  taxpayers,  through  various  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  agencies,  in  excess 
of  $24  billion  annually.  Illegal  aliens 
have  easy  access  to  identification  doc- 
uments such  as  social  security  cards, 
birth  certificates,  and  drivers  licenses. 
At  present,  more  than  7,000  agencies 
using  more  than  1,000  different  for- 
mats issue  original  or  duplicate  birth 
certificates.  These  certificates  are 
then  used  to  obtain  drivers  licenses, 
passports,  social  security  cards,  food 
stamp  identification  cards,  and  innu- 
merable additional  documents.  These 
documents  then  enable  fraud  artists  to 
collect  unemployment  benefits,  food 
stamps,  tax  refunds,  student  loans, 
and  other  Government  benefits.  The 
problem  is  serious  and  its  magnitude 
expands  with  each  passing  year. 

Section  605(a)  of  S.  1762.  as  report- 
ed, would  amend  the  False  Identifica- 
tion Crime  Control  Act  of  1982  (Public 
Law  97-398).  This  act  added  new  pen- 
alties to  the  Federal  Criminal  Code  for 
certain  false  identification-related 
crimes.  The  amendment  would  add 
new  provisions  to  the  law  with  the  fol- 
lowing features: 

Agencies  maintaining  identification 
systems  would  be  encouraged  to  use 
common  descriptive  terms  for  personal 
identification  information: 

A  Federal  policy  would  be  estab- 
lished to  reduce  redundancy  and  dupli- 
cation in  these  identification  systems: 

The  systems  would  be  redesigned  to 
encourage  "positive  identification"  of 
holders  of  identification  documents: 

Within  3  years,  the  President  would 
report  to  Congress  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion in  the  area.  Among  other  things, 
the  recommendations  must  give  due 
consideration  to  the  protection  of  pri- 
vacy and  the  development  of  appropri- 
ate sanctions  for  misuse  of  identifica- 
tion information. 
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In  the  97th  Congress,  legislation  was 
enacted  in  three  diverse  areas  which 
suggest  the  scope  of  the  problem: 
First,  drunk  driving  legislation  in  1982 
authorized  the  establishment  in  four 
States  of  pilot  programs  to  develop  an 
automated  national  drivers  registry. 
This  will  be  a  system  within  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  which  will 
contain  information  contributed  from 
several  States  on  bad  drivers.  Included 
would  be  information  concerning  per- 
sons whose  licenses  have  been  revoked 
for  drunk  driving  convictions.  The 
drivers  license  system  has  been  subject 
to  abuse  by  those  whose  licenses  have 
been  revoked  due  to  the  lack  of  such 
coordination.  These  drivers  can  simply 
apply  for  another  license  under  an  as- 
sumed name  or  in  another  State  where 
their  previous  record  is  unknown.  In 
short,  lack  of  positive  identification  of 
bad  drivers  and  their  records  makes 
widescale  fraud  and  abuse  likely. 

Second,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Missing  Children  Act  (Public  Law  97- 
272).  This  legislation  authorized  ex- 
pansions of  the  FBI's  National  Crime 
Information  Center,  to  include  infor- 
mation contributed  from  either  State 
or  local  criminal  justice  agencies  or 
concerned  parents  of  missing  children. 
Very  few  children  have  been  finger- 
printed. While  it  is  true  that  in  many 
Jurisdictions,  a  baby's  footprint  is 
taken  at  the  time  the  birth  certificate 
is  issued,  these  prints  are  seldom  used 
subsequently  for  identification  pur- 
poses. This  lack  of  documentation 
makes  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
establish  the  positive  identity  of  a 
child  when  a  missing  report  is  filed 
with  law  enforcement  officials. 

Third,  in  the  1982  amendments  to 
the  food  stamp  legislation.  Congress 
authorized  the  development  of  auto- 
mated systems  for  the  dispensing  of 
food  stamps.  Currently,  over  $12  bil- 
lion of  this  Federal  assistance  is  re- 
ceived by  approximately  22  million 
people.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress last  year.  President  Reagan  esti- 
mated that  over  $1  billion  of  this  as- 
sistance was  wasted  through  fraud,  in- 
eligibility, or  other  misuse  of  the 
system.  At  the  center  of  the  problem 
is  the  fact  that  current  methods  of  dis- 
pensing food  stamps  do  not  require 
positive  identification  of  recipients, 
thus  opening  the  door  for  abuse  of  the 
system. 

In  this  Congress,  the  Senate  passed 
S.  529,  a  comprehensive  revision  of  our 
immigration  laws.  Included  in  this  bill 
is  a  provision  which  directs  the  I*resi- 
dent  to  develop  a  secure  system  within 
a  3-year  period  for  the  identification 
of  those  persons  lawfully  admitted  to 
and  entitled  to  work  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  those  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  would  be  employed 
by  companies  having  four  or  more  em- 
ployees. Criminal  sanctions  would  be 
imposed  on  employers  who  knowingly 


hire  persons  not  lawfully  able  to  work 
in  the  United  States. 

The  recent  legislation  and  pending 
proposals  have  a  common  thread: 
They  involve  forms  of  Federal  identifi- 
cation that  already  extend  to  tens  of 
millions  of  our  citizens.  To  say  the 
least,  concerted  action  needs  to  be 
taken  to  reduce  duplication  and  redun- 
dancy, to  protect  the  privacy  of  per- 
sons who  are  subjects  of  these  files,  to 
develop  sanctions  for  unauthorized 
use  of  disclosure  of  the  Information 
contained  in  them,  and  to  provide  for 
coordination  of  interested  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  authori- 
ties who  have  legitimate  uses  for  this 
information. 

The  problem  lies  in  the  inability  to 
establish  positive  identification  in  the 
current  system.  Agencies  such  as  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  and 
the  State  Department  as  well  as  State 
and  local  agencies  need  to  develop  pro- 
grams to  uncover  fraud.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  in  its  report 
listed  several  projects  in  which  agen- 
cies cooperated  and  were  successful  in 
tracking  down  fraud  schemes.  Howev- 
er, these  projects  were  limited  in 
scope.  If  we  are  to  stop  this  unneces- 
sary waste  and  criminal  activity,  it 
must  become  a  nationwide  cooperative 
effort. 

These  remarks  are  intended  only  to 
give  the  briefest  description  of  the 
problems  of  Federal  identification  sys- 
tems. I  have  not  even  mentioned  the 
passport  system  or  various  military 
identification  systems.  If  the  truth  be 
known,  there  are  undoubtedly  hun- 
dreds of  these  systems  serving  a  multi- 
tude of  Federal  identification  needs. 
And,  there  are  other  important  factors 
to  be  considered,  not  the  least  of 
which  are  the  concerns  for  the  protec- 
tion of  privacy  as  well  as  safeguarding 
identification  systems  from  abuse  by 
unauthorized  (government  personnel. 
At  the  present  time,  identification  sys- 
tems are  rushing  headlong  into  the 
computer  age  with  inadequate  coordi- 
nation and  controls. 

S.  1706  was  the  subject  of  3  days  of 
hearings  by  the  Courts  Subcommittee, 
More  than  20  witnesses  testified,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  several  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  operat- 
ing major  identification  systems.  Al- 
though the  administration  did  not  for- 
mally take  a  position  on  S.  1706,  the 
hearing  record  is  replete  with  exam- 
ples of  the  need  to  improve,  reform, 
and  better  coordinate  these  activities. 
There  must  be  better  coordination  and 
exchange  of  identification  informa- 
tion. A  consistent,  coherent  policy  and 
program  must  be  developed  for  the  op- 
eration and  interface  of  these  systems. 
Mr.  President,  the  need  for  reform 
and  consistency  is  long  overdue.  It  is 
my  expectation  that  this  provision  will 

provide  the  authority  and  incentive  to 


take  a  hard  look  at  where  we  are  going 
and  where  we  ought  to  be  going.  This 
Senator  does  not  profess  to  have  the 
answers  to  this  complex  set  of  difficult 
questions  and  policy  options.  But  we 
must  act  now  to  prevent  further 
abuses.  The  criminal  Justice  system,  in 
the  context  of  criminal  identification 
activities  of  the  several  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  have  demon- 
strated that  the  computer  age  can  be 
brought  to  bear  to  modernize  and  up- 
grade identification  systems  without 
sacrificing  threshold  considerations  of 
privacy  and  security.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  wishes  to  express  his 
thanks  to  the  managers  of  the  crime 
bill  for  their  courtesy  in  acceptance  of 
this  amendment. 

RXSZAHCH  AND  STATISTICS 

Mr.  President,  4  years  ago  we  cre- 
ated independent  crime  statistics  and 
research  units  within  the  Department 
of  Justice.  The  Department  often  sup- 
ported this  effort.  Now,  the  Depart- 
ment wants  to  abandon  an  independ- 
ent approach  and  restructure  BJS  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice  to 
make  them  fully  integrated  parts  of 
the  Department.  The  Department's 
reason  for  proposing  this  restructuring 
is  that  it  will  promote  agency  efficien- 
cy. This  Senator  is  certainly  sensitive 
to  the  Department's  concern  and 
under  normal  circumstances  I  would 
be  most  inclined  to  accede  to  their 
wishes  concerning  an  intra-agency  or- 
ganizational issue. 

However,  we  cannot  overlook  the 
reasons  why  Congress  made  BJS  and 
NIJ  independent.  Our  purpose  then 
was  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
crime  statistics  and  research. 

Mr.  President.  I  recall  well  the  issues 
and  argtmients  considered  in  1979  on 
the  question  of  the  structure  of  BJS, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  Senate,  and 
ultimately  the  Congress,  resolved  the 
question.  The  Senate  position  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  statement 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

In  order  to  protect  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  from  the  pressures  which  could 
affect  the  credibility  and  validity  of  its  sU- 
tistics,  the  bill  gives  the  BJS  signoff  author- 
ity for  grants  and  contracts,  makes  the  di- 
rector of  BJS  a  Presidential  appointee,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  es- 
tablishes an  advisory  board  to  offer  policy 
guidance  with  respect  to  the  operations  of 
the  BJS. 

The  same  considerations  may  well  be 
applicable  today  as  in  1979  and  that 
BJS  should  continue  to  be  an  essen- 
tially independent  agency  within  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  House  bill 
would  preserve  this  independence.  I 
hope  that,  if  there  is  a  conference  on 
this  bill,  the  Senate  conferees  will 
keep  in  mind  the  legislative  history  on 
this  Issue.  I  believe  it  Is  Important  that 
the  goal  of  assuring  objective  crime 
statistics  and  crime  research  not  be 
abandoned. 
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Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1762.  I  rise  today  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1983. 

This  important  legislation  is  the  cul- 
mination of  nearly  20  years  of  hard 
work  at  modernizing  the  Federal 
criminal  code.  It  includes  much- 
needed  reforms  in  Federal  bail  and 
sentencing  procedures,  the  use  of  the 
insanity  defense,  the  creation  of  a  new 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies;  and  in- 
creased penalties  for  drug  trafficking, 
labor  racketeering,  and  the  use  of  a 
firearm  in  a  Federal  crime  of  violence, 
to  name  a  few. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  S.  1762  in- 
cludes many  of  the  same  provisions 
embodied  in  the  Violent  Crime  and 
Drug  Enforcement  Act  of  1982  (S. 
2572).  which  I  cosponsored  in  the  last 
Congress  and.  I  might  add.  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  95  to  1  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982.  Another  measure  (H.R. 
3963)  similar  to  that  legislation  was 
approved  later  in  the  session  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate,  only  to  be 
pocket-vetoed  by  President  Reagan 
following  the  adjournment  of  the  97th 
Congress. 

S.  1762,  like  its  predecessor  S.  1  in 
the  previous  Congress,  provides  a  more 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  combating  the  scourge  of  illicit 
drug  activities  and  violent  crime  in 
this  country.  My  personal  involvement 
with  the  task  of  fighting  drug  traffick- 
ing goes  back  to  1969,  when,  as  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Urban  Affairs. 
I  negotiated  with  the  Governments  of 
Turkey  and  Prance  to  reduce  the  flow 
of  heroin  into  the  United  States.  This 
effort  succeeded,  but  the  flow  then 
shifted  from  Europe  to  Mexico  and. 
currently.  Pakistan.  Our  vigilance 
against  drugs  must  continue,  as  an  ele- 
ment of  our  foreign  policy  and  of  our 
domestic  initiatives. 

S.  1762  will  facilitate  this  effort.  Bail 
reform  will  reduce  the  opportunities 
for  pretrial  flight  by  suspected  drug 
offenders,  while  improved  sentencing 
guidelines  will  standardize  and.  in 
many  cases,  toughen  the  penalties  re- 
ceived by  these  criminals. 

I  also  applaud  the  reform  of  forfeit- 
ure laws,  changes  which  can  strike  at 
the  heart  of  racketeering  and  the  illic- 
it drug  industry.  For  years,  law  en- 
forcement agents  have  recognized  that 
the  threat  of  prison  terms  and  fines  do 
not  deter  crime  lords,  well  insulated 
from  the  streets,  from  engaging  in  ac- 
tivities that  net  them  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  illegal  profits.  S.  1762  would 
permit  the  courts,  in  many  cases,  to 
mandate  forfeiture  of  any  and  all  ille- 
gally obtained  assets.  Establish  the 
prospect  of  losing  everything,  and 
much  of  the  profit  motive  which 
drives  drug  lords  and  organized  crime 
bosses  will  be  eliminated. 


This  legislation  also  contains  provi- 
sions addressing  the  problems  of  child 
pornography,  crimes  against  the 
family  members  of  Federal  officials, 
counterfeiting,  the  receipt  of  stolen 
property,  and  dozens  of  other  serious 
crimes.  The  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act  also  takes  an  important, 
though  not  complete,  step  toward  ad- 
dressing the  problem  of  cop-killer  bul- 
lets. It  would  become  a  crime,  one  pun- 
ishable by  a  mandatory,  minimum  5- 
year  prison  sentence,  to  use  or  carry 
handguns  loaded  with  armor-piercing 
ammunition  during  the  commission  of 
a  crime  of  violence.  These  are  bullets 
with  but  one  special  characteristic: 
The  ability  to  penetrate  18  layers  of 
kevlar,  the  material  used  in  "bullet- 
proof" police  vests.  I  welcome  this 
tough  statute,  but  I  would  caution  this 
body  that  this  provision  goes  into 
effect  only  after  a  policeman  already 
has  been  shot,  or  at  the  very  least 
placed  in  serious  jeopardy.  I  am  grati- 
fied that  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Nevada,  Senator  Laxalt,  has 
agreed  to  hold  prompt  hearings  on  my 
bill,  S.  555,  which  ban  the  sale,  manu- 
facture, importation,  and  use  of  these 
bullets.  This  proposed  ban  has  the 
public  support  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police,  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Police  Associations,  as 
well  as  dozens  of  other  national  and 
State  law  enforcement  organizations. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  give  our  law 
enforcement  officers  the  protection 
they  need  and  deserve. 

I  am  quite  pleased,  nevertheless,  at 
the  shape  this  bill  has  taken,  and  I 
would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  lend 
their  fullest  support  of  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  agreement  with  Senators 
BiDEN  and  Dole  on  the  matter  of  the 
downgrading  of  BJS  and  NIJ.  These 
agencies  perform  a  vital  function  and, 
it  is  a  function  that  is  best  performed 
independently  of  the  agency  charged 
with  fighting  crime.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  BJS.  gives  the  Nation  a  report 
card  on  the  functioning  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  If  we  were  to  allow 
DOJ  to  control  BJS,  it  would  be  a 
little  like  allowing  a  student  to  fill  out 
his  own  report  card. 

We  have  made  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  an  independent  agency  within 
the  Contunerce  Department  because  of 
our  concern  about  the  quality  and  ob- 
jectivity of  demographic  and  business 
statistics.  We  have  made  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  an  independent 
agency  within  the  Department  of 
Labor  because  of  our  concern  about 
the  quality  and  objectivity  of  labor 
statistics.  And,  just  4  years  ago,  we 
made  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
an  independent  agency  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  because  of  our 
concern  about  the  quality  and  objec- 
tivity of  crime  statistics. 


We  have  no  less  concern  today  about 
the  quality  and  objectivity  of  crime 
statistics,  and  therefore  I  am  most 
troubled  by  the  step  that  we  are  now 
taking.  I  am  certainly  sympathetic  to 
the  Department's  concern  about  the 
efficient  operation  of  these  agencies. 
However.  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is 
not  a  way  to  improve  their  efficiency 
and  coordination,  if  this  is  a  problem, 
without  sacrificing  their  independ- 
ence. 

Our  action  today,  I  am  afraid,  sends 
the  wrong  message  to  the  public.  And, 
we  are  doing  this  after  only  4  years  of 
experience  with  the  operation  of  inde- 
pendent statistics  and  research  units 
and  despite  a  record  of  accomplish- 
ment and  success  by  these  units. 
Frankly,  I  believe  this  is  a  question- 
able action  and  I  am  therefore  hopeful 
that  this  may  be  remedied  in  confer- 
ence. 

TITLE  VI,  S.  1763.  JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE 
PROVISION 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  title  VI  of  S.  1762,  concerning 
the  Justice  assistance  program,  I 
would  like  to  make  the  following  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  under  present  law— 
the  Justice  System  Improvement  Act 
which  we  passed  just  4  years  ago— the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  ("BJS") 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Justice 
("NIJ")  are  independent,  semiautono- 
mous  agencies  within  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
has  primary  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing the  Nation  with  statistics  about 
crime  and  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal justice.  National  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice has  primary  responsibility  for  con- 
ducting research  concerning  the 
causes  and  characteristics  of  crime  and 
the  functioning  of  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

The  independence  of  these  agencies 
is  currently  provided  for  in  that  their 
Directors  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate;  and  these  Directors  have 
final  authority  for  setting  statistical 
and  research  policies  and  priorities. 
Thus,  the  agencies  which  are  responsi- 
ble for  reporting  and  studying  the  Na- 
tion's progress  in  combating  crime 
have  necessary  independence  from  the 
operational  entity  charged  with  com- 
bating crime— the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

The  omnibus  crime  bill  which  I  am 
voting  for  today,  includes  a  provision 
that  will  threaten  the  independence  of 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  and  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice  by  making 
their  Directors  Attorney  General  ap- 
pointees and  by  giving  a  new  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Justice  Assist- 
ance final  policymaking  authority  over 
their  agencies. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has 
asked  for  this  restructuring  on  the 
grounds  that  it  will  promote  efficiency 


and  coordination.  However,  the  De- 
partment has  neglected  to  offer  any 
support  whatsoever  for  this  proposi- 
tion. I  am  concerned  that  this  change 
may  not  be  a  vehicle  for  coordination; 
but  instead,  a  vehicle  for  control  by 
the  Justice  Department  over  statistics 
and  research. 

The  crime  statistics  and  research 
functions  must  be  independent  of  the 
Justice  Department  in  order  to  insure 
the  objectivity  and  integrity  of  their 
statistical  and  research  product.  The 
House  bill,  H.R.  2175,  retains  BJS'  and 
NIJ's  independence  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  in  conference  we  will  be  able  to 
work  out  an  approach  for  the  final  leg- 
islation, which  similarly  retains  this 
independence. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  violent 
crime  has  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tions in  America  and  is  rurming  ramp- 
ant in  every  city,  county,  and  State 
across  our  Nation.  In  my  home  State 
of  Alabama,  17,653  violent  crimes  were 
committed  in  1982  alone.  The  statistics 
are  staggering.  Consider  the  impact. 
One  State,  1  year,  and  17,653  violent 
crimes.  Nationwide,  in  1982,  there 
were  1.285,705  violent  crimes.  One  vio- 
lent crime  was  committed  every  25  sec- 
onds, and  one  murder  was  committed 
every  25  minutes. 

The  American  public  has  grown 
weary  of  the  seemingly  endless  news- 
paper and  television  reports  recount- 
ing gruesome  details  of  murder,  as- 
sault, rape,  and  robberies.  They  are 
tired  of  being  held  hostage  in  their 
own  homes,  changing  their  lifestyles 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  threats 
of  their  unseen  assailants.  They  are 
frustrated  by  the  lack  of  an  effective, 
coordinated  effort  on  the  part  of  law 
enforcement  officers  to  combat  crime. 
And  it  is  time  that  we  as  lawmakers  re- 
alize that  empty  rhetoric  will  no 
longer  suffice— we  must  take  the  of- 
fensive. 

I  am  committed  to  fight  for  an  end 
to  the  criminal  tyranny  flourishing 
across  our  country. 

The  crime  bill  before  this  body 
today  represents  the  combined  efforts 
of  many  of  my  colleagues.  In  particu- 
lar, I  would  like  to  recognize  the  ef- 
forts of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond,  as  well  as  those  of 
Senator  Biden,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Conunittee, 
for  their  fine  leadership.  In  addition,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  the  State  of 
Nevada,  Senator  Laxalt.  and  Senator 
Kennedy  from  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. These  Senators  have  worked 
endless  hours  in  formulating  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  the  provi- 
sions offered  in  Senate  bill  1762,  but 
several  provisions  incorporate  pro- 
grams which  I  feel  are  vital,  if  we  are 
serious  in  our  battle  against  crime. 


The  bill  provides  sweeping  reform  of 
our  bail  laws.  The  bail  reform  provi- 
sions address:  First,  the  need  to  con- 
sider community  safety  in  setting  non- 
financial  conditions  of  release;  second, 
the  need  to  permit  pretrial  detention 
of  defendants  if  there  is  concern  that 
they  will  fail  to  appear  at  trial;  third, 
the  need  for  deciding  on  post  convic- 
tion release,  and  fourth,  the  need  to 
provide  procedures  for  revocation  of 
release  for  violation  of  a  condition  of 
release.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
provision  is  one  which  would  allow 
Federal  judges  to  deny  bail  to  defend- 
ants prior  to  trial,  if  they  are  deter- 
mined to  be  dangerous  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  forfeiture  provision  would 
insure  that  criminals  are  not  allowed 
to  profit  from  the  criminal  activities 
of  racketeering  and  drug  trafficking. 

This  legislation  also  addresses  the 
serious  problem  of  drug  trafficking.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  drug  traffick- 
ing is  a  very  lucrative  crime  conducted 
by  well  organized  and  sophisticated 
operators. 

Furthermore,  this  legislation 
strengthens  a  number  of  provisions 
dealing  with  violent  crime,  and  also 
addresses  other  serious,  but  not  neces- 
sarily violent  crimes. 

Let  me  mention  one  final  provision, 
which  I  believe  lies  at  the  heart  of  any 
crime  legislation— that  is  the  justice 
assistance  program.  This  provision 
would  create  a  criminal  justice  facili- 
ties program.  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
more  than  94  percent  of  crimes  are 
committed  at  the  local  level.  If  we  are 
determined  to  wage  an  all-out  battle 
against  crime,  we  must  attack  all 
fronts.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  and  nec- 
essary for  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  local  law  enforcement  efforts. 

As  I  consider  the  statistics  on  crime 
in  this  Nation,  I  am  saddened,  as  all 
Americans  are  saddened,  at  the  unnec- 
essary waste  and  destruction  of 
human  lives  and  property.  The  crime 
index  total  for  the  United  States  in 
1982  was  12,857,218— not  all  violent 
crimes,  but  crimes  nonetheless.  But  I 
am  not  only  saddened,  I  am  angered, 
and  determined  to  work  with  my  col- 
leagues to  once  again  make  America 
safe,  for  Americans. 

Many  times  during  my  service  in  the 
Senate,  I  have  addressed  this  body  on 
the  crippling  problem  of  crime.  In  the 
past,  I  have  sponsored  legislation 
which  embodied  many  of  the  provi- 
sions found  In  this  bill  today.  In  the 
97th  Congress,  we  passed  a  multifacet- 
ed  crime  package,  which  was  later 
vetoed  by  President  Reagan.  As  I 
stated  earlier,  I  do  not  support  all  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  but  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  spirit  behind  its 
formulation.  I  am  proud  that  we  are 
taking  the  initiative  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  our  combined  efforts  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  challenge  before 
us. 


Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  full  support  to  the 
passage  of  S.  1762,  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1983.  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  sections  dealing  with 
bank  secrecy  and  fraud,  labor  racket- 
eering, and  child  pornography. 

The  amendments  to  the  Criminal 
Code  which  we  consider  here  are  care- 
fully designed  to  close  existing  loop- 
holes that  frustrate  the  efforts  of  law 
enforcement  authorities  to  control  the 
powerful  criminal  enterprises  which 
seek  to  destroy  us  with  narcotics,  rob 
our  health  plans,  and  exploit  our  chil- 
dren. We  all  know  too  clearly  the  re- 
sults of  such  criminal  endeavors.  Many 
millions  of  dollars  in  illegal  narcotics 
profits  are  hidden  in  offshore  banking 
institutions  each  year.  Union  families 
can  no  longer  safely  rely  on  the  sol- 
vency of  their  health  plans  to  care  for 
them  in  time  of  meclical  emergency. 
And  perhaps  most  disasterous  is  the 
exploitation  of  our  youth,  many  of 
them  runaways,  whose  delicate  lives 
are  further  complicated  by  smut  ped- 
dlers who  lead  them  into  pornography 
and  prostitution  with  false  promises  of 
care  and  security. 

I  firmly  believe  that,  through  pas- 
sage of  this  important  legislation,  we 
will  give  our  law  officers  some  much- 
needed  tools  to  fight  these  insidious 
elements  and  restore  public  confidence 
in  the  Governments  ability  to  protect 
them  from  the  sorrow  and  suffering 
which  these  evil  forces  represent. 

BANK  SECRECY  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note 
that  the  provisions  of  the  "Currency 
and  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting 
Act,"  which  I  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress  as  S.  1907,  and  this  year  as  S. 
902,  have  been  included  in  S.  1762. 

The  present  Bank  Secrecy  Act  as- 
sists law  enforcement  in  monitoring 
and  curtailing  the  vast  flow  of  illegal 
drug  profits  as  well  as  enabling  them 
to  track  other  illegal  activities.  Yet. 
various  loopholes  in  the  act  greatly 
dilute  its  usefulness  in  achieving  its  in- 
tended purpose.  One  of  the  most  dev- 
astating deficiencies  of  the  act  is  the 
absence  of  an  "attempts"  provision  in 
connection  with  failing  to  file  a  report 
when  taking  over  $5,000  out  of  the 
United  States.  Clearly,  this  binds  the 
hands  of  customs  agents,  who,  without 
extremely  strong  evidence,  frequently 
must  watch  helplessly  as  drug  traffick- 
ers leave  this  country  with  huge  sums 
of  unreported  money.  S.  1762  makes  it 
illegal  to  attempt  to  violate  currency 
reporting  requirements,  thereby  allow- 
ing for  apprehension  prior  to  depar- 
ture from  the  United  States.  Penalties 
have  also  been  increased  and  are  more 
realistic  in  comparison  to  the  large 
proceeds  realized  by  those  trafficking 
in  narcotics. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations,  which  I  chair,  showed 
in  hearings  as  recently  as  this  year 
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that  there  is  substantial  use  by  crimi- 
nal elements  of  offshore  financial  in- 
stitutions and  secrecy  laws.  Treasury 
and  Justice  Department  officials  testi- 
fied to  the  urgent  need  to  strengthen 
the  law.  In  one  money  laundering 
scheme  we  received  testimony  about,  a 
single  individual  whose  primary  objec- 
tive appeared  to  be  the  transfer  of 
narcotics  proceeds,  laundered  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in 
just  8  months.  Hearings  chaired  by 
Senator  Nunn  in  previous  years  have 
demonstrated  similar  phenomena.  The 
increased  penalties  of  this  bill  not  only 
put  teeth  in  the  act  for  law  enforce- 
ment officials  but  also  send  a  clear 
message  to  potential  violators. 
Through  this  bill  we  are  aruiouncing 
the  resolve  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  deal  with  the  problem  of  drug 
trafficking  and  money  laundering  by 
using  every  means  possible  to  eradi- 
cate it. 

Additional  tools  to  fight  illegal  cur- 
rency transactions  are  included  in  the 
reward  and  wiretap  provisions  of  S. 
1762.  sections  901(e)  and  1203(c).  re- 
spectively. 

Many  of  the  successes  in  the  investi- 
gation of  major  drug  rings  stem  from 
informant  tips,  which  are  crucial  leads 
to  further  investigative  activity. 
Indeed,  without  source  information 
there  may  be  no  investigation  at  all. 
To  encourage  the  flow  of  information 
to  law  enforcement,  this  section  allows 
Treasury  officials  to  pay  a  reward  for 
tips  that  lead  to  a  recovery,  fine,  civil 
penalty,  or  forfeiture  whenever  the  re- 
covery or  penalty  exceeds  $50,000.  The 
reward  would  be  25  percent  of  the  net 
amount  of  the  recovery,  or  $25,000. 
which  ever  is  less.  This  is  an  especially 
critical  Incentive  in  cases  involving  or- 
ganized crime  elements. 

Of  course,  the  ultimate  tool  in  the 
detection  of  illicit  international  cash 
flows  is  the  use  of  electronic  surveil- 
lance. In  the  past,  successful  oper- 
ations have  required  tremendous  com- 
mitments by  multiple  government 
agencies  in  terms  of  both  manpower 
and  money  to  catch  a  single  violator. 
Investigations  take  years  to  complete 
and  always  run  the  risk  of  compromise 
because  of  the  time  and  number  of 
people  required  to  be  effective. 

By  adding  major  violations  of  the 
Bank  Secrecy  Act  as  one  of  the  enu- 
merated statutes  under  the  Federal 
wiretapping  law.  we  are  providing  an 
enforcement  tool  that  matches  the  so- 
phistication of  professional  money 
launderers. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  that  curren- 
cy transaction  violations  are  inherent- 
ly part  of  all  major  drug  racketeering 
schemes.  As  such,  it  is  appropriate 
that  such  activity  should  also  be  sub- 
ject to  the  enhanced  penalties  of  the 
Racketeer  Influenced  and  Corrupt  Or- 
ganizations Act  (RICO)  (18  U.S.C. 
1961).  This  bill,  like  mine  in  S.  902. 
wiU  also  amend  RICO  to  bring  crimi- 


nal violations  of  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act 
within  the  categories  of  criminal  acts 
which  are  defined  as  "racketeering  ac- 
tivities." 

As  we  on  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  have  seen 
over  the  2  years  we  investigated  the 
offshore  banking  problem,  this  bill  is 
desperately  needed  to  assist  law  en- 
forcement officials  in  obtaining  criti- 
cal information  and  intelligence  infor- 
mation necessary  to  effectively  curtail 
illegal  drug  smuggling  and  the  trans- 
portation of  currency  derived  from 
any  number  of  illegal  activities. 

BANK  rHAUD 

Another  aspect  of  PSI  hearings  on 
illegal  currency  transactions  showed 
that  bogus  or  shell  banks  offshore 
have  increasingly  become  a  means  of 
perpetrating  major  frauds  on  domestic 
banks.  The  considerable  delay  in  col- 
lections between  domestic  and  foreign 
banks  makes  manipulation  of  foreign 
financial  transactions  an  attractive 
mode  of  defrauding  banks  in  the 
United  States.  That  fraud  is  growing 
and  it  is  clear  that  stricter  legislation 
needs  to  be  passed. 

Presently  there  are  no  statutes  that 
generally  proscribe  bank  fraud;  Feder- 
al prosecution  of  such  schemes  may 
only  be  undertaken  if  the  Government 
can  prove  the  elements  of  some  other 
offense,  such  as  mail  or  wire  fraud,  or 
a  false  statement  made  to  a  bank  in 
violation  of  18  U.S.C.  1014.  And  be- 
cause of  the  recent  decision  in  Wil- 
liams V.  United  States,  102  S.  Ct.  3088 
(1982).  "kiting."  one  of  the  most  perva- 
sive forms  of  bank  fraud,  is  no  longer 
a  violation  under  18  U.S.C.  1014.  The 
bank  fraud  provisions  of  S.  1762  are 
designed  to  overcome  such  deficiencies 
in  the  current  law  and  provide  a 
straightforward  means  of  preventing 
the  loss  of  potentially  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year. 

LABOR  RACKETKXRINC  AMENDMCNTS 

The  labor  racketeering  amendments 
found  in  title  VIII  of  this  bill  are  par- 
ticularly timely  In  light  of  the  recent 
convictions  of  a  number  of  labor  union 
officials  for  conspiracy  and  theft  from 
their  meml)ers'  health,  welfare,  and 
pension  funds,  not  only  to  line  their 
greedy  pockets  but  to  support  the  In- 
sidious activities  of  huge  organized 
crime  families  around  the  country. 

I  have  chaired  hearing  upon  hearing 
in  the  Investigations  Subcommittee 
where  scores  of  witnesses  gave  sworn 
testimony  about  the  siphoning  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  from  benefit  funds 
through  nonfunctioning  administra- 
tors and  phony  service  organizations. 
Department  of  Labor  officials.  States' 
attorneys,  and  Federal  and  local  law 
enforcement  officers  have  demonstrat- 
ed time  and  time  again  the  connection 
of  these  schemes  to  mob  organizations 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  clear  that  current  laws  are  inad- 
equate. Corrupt  union  officials  in- 
volved   In    such    thievery    remain    in 


office  even  after  conviction,  still  con- 
trolling funds  which  they  have  been 
found  guilty  of  bilking,  and  allowing 
them  to  continue  in  that  trust  capac- 
ity until  the  conviction  is  upheld  on 
appeal— a  process,  that  could  take 
years. 

The  integrity  of  the  union  move- 
ment and  the  funds  on  which  hard 
working  Americans  rely  for  medical 
care  and  retirement  must  not  be  com- 
promised by  corruption.  Through  the 
penalty  provisions  of  this  section  of  S. 
1762  and  by  insuring  that  those  con- 
victed of  misusing  union  funds  are  im- 
mediately disbarred  from  further  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  activity,  we  will 
close  the  legislative  gaps  that  permit 
such  outrages  to  occur  and  endanger 
the  solvency  of  funds  that  are  sup- 
posed to  provide  security  to  many 
thousands  of  union  families. 

CHILX)  PORNOGRAPHY 

S.  1762  contains  a  further  section 
which  will  go  a  long  way  in  assisting 
law  enforcement  authorities  to  stamp 
out  a  criminal  enterprise  which  is  par- 
ticularly disturbing.  Part  A  of  title  XI 
operates  to  protect  our  children  from 
the  predators  who  would  make  them 
subjects  of  pornography.  The  use  of 
children  in  such  enterprises  is  harmful 
to  both  the  child  and  to  our  society. 

My  amendment  to  the  Child  Pornog- 
raphy Act  of  1978  sought  to  outlaw 
the  interstate  distribution  of  such  ma- 
terial. And  the  Supreme  Court,  in  New 
York  against  Feber  in  1982.  stated 
that  material  showing  children  engag- 
ing in  such  conduct  could  be  banned 
even  though  the  material  might  not 
meet  their  previous  definition  of  ob- 
scenity as  set  out  in  Miller  against 
California. 

This  section  of  S.  1762  covers  the 
transportation,  shipment,  sale,  or  dis- 
tribution of  material  visually  depicting 
minors  engaging  in  sexually  explicit 
conduct  whether  or  not  the  conduct 
meets  the  Miller  definition  of  obsceni- 
ty. However,  if  the  material  is  only  a 
written  description,  the  Miller  stand- 
ard would  apply. 

The  perverse  interests  of  those 
adults  who  prey  on  exploitable  chil- 
dren must  be  countered.  We  must  no 
longer  tolerate  the  visual  depiction  of 
our  youth  for  the  gratification  of  a 
sick  few.  The  cost  is  too  great  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  children 
and  the  solid  moral  standards  of  our 
Nation.  This  new  statute  concerning 
child  pornography  has  my  endorse- 
ment and  full  support. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  con- 
tained in  S.  1762  benefits  every  U.S. 
citizen.  Only  criminals  need  fear  our 
actions  here.  The  good  and  decent 
people  of  the  United  States  are  fed  up 
with  shouldering  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  this  country  while  others  hide 
millions  of  dollars  offshore.  They  are 
tired  of  having  their  pension  and 
health  plans  stolen  by  mobsters.  And 


they  are  revulsed  by  the  exploitation 
of  children  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  un- 
balanced minds.  I  therefore  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  passing  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
record  on  this  bill  remain  open  until 
the  end  of  the  day's  business  so  that 
those  Senators  who  wish  to  offer 
statements  on  S.  1762  or  amendments 
to  the  bill  may  have  a  chance  to  do  so. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  part  M  of 
title  X.  pages  330  to  348.  be  stricken 
from  the  bill  and  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar as  a  separate  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  man- 
agers of  this  crime  bill  that  there  are 
several  issues  about  the  extradition 
reform  part  that  remain  to  be  re- 
solved. The  interested  parties  are  pres- 
ently working  to  iron  out  their  differ- 
ences. It  is  in  order  to  permit  them  to 
have  the  time  they  need  to  complete 
their  negotiations  that  I  ask  that  the 
extradition  provision  be  removed  from 
the  package  and  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar as  a  separate  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  once 
more  I  will  vote  no  on  the  crime  legis- 
lation that  is  once  more  before  the 
Senate.  I  opposed  a  virtually  identical 
bill  last  year,  during  the  97th  Con- 
gress, and  nothing  has  occurred  since 
then  to  change  my  viewpoint  on  this 
legislation.  This  is  not  an  anticrime 
bill.  This  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  bill 
designed  to  give  the  American  people 
the  impression  that  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
doing  something  about  crime.  I  believe 
that  there  are  many  more  effective 
ways  to  express  our  concern  than  to 
pass  a  400-page  bill,  composed  mostly 
of  provisions  which  will  have  little,  if 
any.  impact  on  the  fight  against  crime. 
All  of  us  know  the  crime  problem  is 
.serious  and  real.  But  we  all  must  rec- 
ognize the  frustrating  reality  that, 
under  our  Federal  system,  the  ability 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  attack 
'he  crime  problem  is  somewhat  limit- 
ed. This  is  particularly  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  violent  street  crime  which 
haunts  the  inhabitants  of  our  inner 
cities,  and  which  forces  our  elderly  to 
withdraw  into  isolation  rather  than 
risk  assault  on  the  streets.  Such 
crimes  must  be  combatted  primarily  at 
the  local  level  by  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  State  courts,  and  cor- 
rectional systems,  and  most  of  all,  by 
concerned  private  citizeris. 


There  is  mounting  evidence  that 
crime  rates  have  begun  to  level  off. 
and  even,  in  the  past  few  years,  to  de- 
cline slightly.  We  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
can  take  little  credit  for  this  trend. 
The  experts  tell  us  that  it  is  due,  in 
great  part,  to  demographics,  to  the 
gradual  aging  of  our  population.  But 
they  also  tell  us  that  much  of  the  im- 
provement in  this  area  is  attributable 
to  the  success  of  local,  community- 
based  crime-fighting  efforts.  We  are 
beginning  to  see  the  fruits  of  the  ef- 
forts of  block  clubs,  of  neighborhood 
watches,  and  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens  who  are  determined 
to  do  something  about  crime  in  their 
communities. 

The  most  effective  step  which  we 
can  take  to  fight  the  crime  which  so 
plagues  our  people  is  to  support  the 
initiatives  which  the  people  them- 
selves are  taking  at  the  local  level.  For 
that  reason,  I  enthusiastically  support 
the  expansion  of  a  justice  assistance 
program  which  give  essential  assist- 
ance to  States  and  localities  in  a  way 
that  is  efficient,  fair,  and  appropriate 
to  the  task  of  mobilizing  the  citizenry. 
While  I  have  some  reservations  about 
whether  the  administrative  structure 
created  by  title  VI  of  S.  1762  is  the  one 
best  designed  to  carry  out  this  objec- 
tive, on  balance  I  support  that  title, 
and  would  be  pleased  to  vote  for  it  as  a 
free-standing  bill. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  rest  of 
this  bill  is  unlikely  to  provide  any  real 
help  to  our  people  as  they  fight  the 
growth  of  violent  crime. 

I  have  already  discussed  at  length, 
earlier  in  this  debate,  my  objections  to 
the  longest  single  part  of  the  bill,  title 
II.  This  title  contains  a  sentencing 
reform  proposal  which  is  ill  conceived, 
inflexible,  and  potentially  quite  costly. 
It  proceeds  from  the  unstated  assump- 
tion that  the  Federal  bench  cannot  be 
entrusted  with  sentencing  discretion, 
an  attitude  which  Is  not  likely  to  en- 
courage the  judicial  cooperation  which 
will  be  needed  for  effective  implemen- 
tation. Instead,  it  offers  the  alterna- 
tive of  a  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission, 
a  permanent  bureaucracy  with  a 
sweeping  charter  to  promulgate  rules 
to  govern  not  only  seiitencing,  but  also 
such  ancillary  matters  as  prison  fur- 
lough policy  and  postrelease  supervi- 
sion. Notably  absent  from  the  detailed 
legislative  instructions  to  the  Commis- 
sion is  any  mandate  to  keep  the  lid  on 
the  Federal  prison  population,  now  at 
its  highest  level  in  history  and  expand- 
ing twice  as  fast  as  in  the  State  pris- 
ons. Yet  this  sentencing  reform 
threateris  to  aggravate  the  population 
problem,  since  it  abolishes  parole  and 
closes  off  most  of  the  safety  valves  by 
which  overcrowding  might  be  amelio- 
rated. 

In  my  view,  title  II  is  one  of  the 
most  troubling  provisions  of  the  bill. 
But  several  other  parts  are  flawed  as 
well.  Title  I,  for  example,  would  imper- 


il the  basic  principle  of  the  presump- 
tion of  innocence  in  an  attempt  to  ad- 
dress a  perceived  bail  problem  which 
has  never  been  clearly  demonstrated. 
The  bill's  insanity  defense  reform  pro- 
visions would  discard  the  lessons  of  a 
century  and  a  half  of  judicial  experi- 
ence since  the  M'Naghten  test  was 
first  enunciated,  in  order  to  restrict 
the  assertion  of  a  defense  which,  ev- 
eryone agrees,  enters  into  only  a  min- 
iscule  fraction  of  Federal  criminal 
cases.  The  bill  creates  a  new  Federal 
crime  of  solicitation  which  is  poorly 
defined  and  which  may  threaten  first 
amendment  rights.  Other  examples 
could  be  given,  but  these  should  suf- 
fice to  illustrate  the  legal  and  policy 
landmines  with  which  S.  1762  is  stud- 
ded. 

S.  1762  has  been  vigorously  promot- 
ed as  consensus  legislation.  I  think 
that  its  proponents  greatly  overesti- 
mate the  degree  of  unanimity  of  sup- 
port for  this  bill.  If  there  is  a  consen- 
sus in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  founded  in  great  part 
upon  ignorance  of  its  provisions.  Con- 
sidering the  bulk  and  the  breadth  of 
even  this  stripped-down  consensus 
package,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so 
few  of  my  colleagues  have  plumbed  its 
depths.  Upon  more  careful  examina- 
tion of  this  400-page  bill,  I  believe  that 
more  Senators  would  agree  with  me 
that  many  of  the  radical  departures 
which  S.  1762  makes  from  current 
practice  are  not  justified. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  that  on  my 
dissenting  vote  on  S.  1762.  1  will  stand 
alone  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  have  stood 
alone  in  this  Chamber  before  on  this 
is.<5ue;  perhaps  I  will  again.  But  I  am 
heartened  by  the  fact  that  the  consen- 
sus in  the  Senate  in  support  of  this 
unwise  legislation  is  not  reflected  in 
the  country  as  a  whole.  In  many  cir- 
cles—among criminal  justice  experts, 
among  the  judiciary,  among  civil  liber- 
tarians, among  religious  and  social 
action  organizations,  among  concerned 
citizens  of  all  kinds— the  voices  of  dis- 
sent are  growing  stronger. 

Some  of  these  voices  responded 
when  I  proposed  amendments  to  the 
sentencing  provisions  of  the  bill.  As  I 
mentioned  during  the  debate  on  these 
amendments,  they  were  supported  by 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
largest  membership  organization  of 
the  legal  profession  in  the  United 
States.  The  amendments  also  received 
support  from  numerous  religious  orga- 
nizations, including  the  Board  of 
Global  Ministries  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  the  Unitarian  Universslisi 
Association,  the  Office  for  Church  in 
Society  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  arid  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

These  critical,  questioning  voices  are 
also  starting  to  be  heard  in  the  Na- 
tion's press.  I  have  referred  to  some 
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examples  during  this  debate:  at  this 
point,  two  will  suffice. 

On  Octoljer  6,  1983,  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution published  an  editorial  enti- 
tled. "U-S.  Crime  Bill  Fatally  Flawed." 
The  Constitution's  opposition  focuses, 
as  does  mine,  on  the  ill-conceived  sen- 
tencing reform  provisions  contained  in 
title  II  of  the  bill.  The  Constitution 
noted  that  this  title  "would  replace  an 
imperfect  system  with  an  improbable 
one."  The  editorial  concludes.  "If  the 
full  Senate  doesn't  shoot  this  idea 
down  in  a  hurry,  the  House  should."  It 
seems  that  the  editors  will  have  to 
look  to  the  other  body  for  a  positive 
response. 

On  October  17.  1983.  the  New  York 
Times  weighed  in  against  S.  1762.  In 
an  editorial  entitled  "Two  Strikes 
Against  the  Crime  Bill. "  the  Times 
criticized  the  bail  reform  and  insanity 
defense  provisions  of  this  bill.  The  edi- 
torial observes  that  Congress  can  find 
more  sensible  and  constitutional  ways 
to  fight  crime." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  full  text  of  these  editorials  t>e 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Finally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  t>elieve  we  must  acknowledge 
that  this  bill  owes  much  of  its  support 
to  fear.  Violent  crime  plagues  Amer- 
ica; but  the  fear  of  crime  tortures  our 
people.  Wherever  the  cold  fingers  of 
fear  have  insinuated  themselves,  we 
feel  that  we  connot  rest  until  we  have 
done  something— anything— to  strike 
back  at  what  frightens  us.  Sometimes 
it  seems  as  though  the  bigger  and 
more  dramatic  the  action  that  we 
take,  the  more  we  can  reassure  our- 
selves that  we  are  doing  something 
useful. 

This  syndrome  is  at  work  here  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  We  act  as  though  the 
bigger  the  crime  bill  we  pass,  the  more 
we  are  doing  to  fight  crime.  We  are 
now  about  to  add  another  400  pages  of 
legislation  to  the  United  States  Code. 
The  proponents  consider  this  only  a 
modest  step,  since  this  bill's  predeces- 
sors were  twice  as  long.  Our  fears  tell 
us  that  any  response  this  massive 
must  be  a  good  one. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  would  stop  to 
think  about  it.  we  all  know  better  than 
that.  The  dramatic  gesture,  the  mam- 
moth bill,  will  not  win  the  fight 
against  crime.  Only  the  patient, 
honest  efforts  of  our  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, who  do  not  like  what  violent 
crime  is  doing  to  their  communities, 
are  likely  to  have  a  major  impact.  The 
war  against  crime  must  be  fought— 
and  won— gradually  and  incremental- 
ly. Success  depends  on  steady  progress 
more  than  on  dramatic  break 
throughs.  The  help  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  need  from  the  Congress 
may       include       some       incremental 


changes  in  the  Federal  criminal  laws. 
But  most  of  all  the  American  people 
need  a  realistic,  effective  Justice  assist- 
ance program  to  aid  their  efforts  on 
the  local  level.  What  the  American 
people  do  not  need  is  blockbuster  leg- 
islation like  S.  1762. 

Exhibit  1 

(Prom  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Oct.  6. 
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U.S.  Crime  Bill  Fatally  Flawed 

For  more  than  a  decade.  Congress  has 
wrestled  with  ideas  to  streamline  federal 
law  so  that  crime  might  be  better  deterred 
and  punished.  Until  now,  it  has  been  para- 
lyzed by  strong  disagreement.  The  issue  was 
simply  overwhelming. 

That,  as  it  turns  out.  might  have  been  for 
the  best.  Because  this  year,  the  Senate  is 
doing  something:  Its  Judiciary  Committee 
has  sat  down  and  forged  a  consensus  Com- 
prehensive Crime  Control  Act.  Two  of  the 
bill's  12  sections  promise  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  criminal-justice  system. 

One  section  would  establish  sentencing 
guidelines  for  the  nation's  600  federal 
judges.  Then  it  would  abolish  paroles.  And 
in  so  doing,  the  Senate  would  replace  an  im- 
perfect system  with  an  improbable  one. 

In  theory,  the  new  judicial  guidelines 
would  adhere  to  parole  commission  stand- 
ards, allowing  the  federal  parole  commission 
to  do  a  quick  fade-out.  Voila!  We  would  be 
left  with  less  bureaucracy  and  more  certain 
(if  not  swifter)  punishment. 

Or  would  we?  What  if  a  Judge  didn't 
comply  with  the  guidelines?  The  Judge 
would  have  to  explain  his  reasoning  in  writ- 
ing, and  both  defendants  and  prosecutors 
could  appeal  deviations.  The  already  over- 
burdened courts  would,  in  effect,  assume 
the  work  of  the  parole  commission.  That's 
streamlining? 

There  are  other  problems.  Judges  would 
t>e  left  with  less  flexibility  to  find  punish- 
ments tailored  to  specific  crimes  and  crimi- 
nals. (Standardization  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  quality.) 

And  what  if  the  sentencing  commission, 
which  would  set  guidelines,  comes  up  with 
standards  tougher  than'  those  used  for 
parol"  decisions?  With  paroles  scrapped, 
some  terrible  prison  overcrowding  could 
result.  The  federal  system  is  already  27  per- 
cent over  capacity. 

If  the  full  Senate  doesn't  shoot  this  idea 
down  in  a  hurry,  the  House  should. 

Then,  in  another  section  of  the  bill,  is  the 
matter  of  bail.  The  Senate  proposal  would 
permit  a  Judge  to  detain  before  trial  a  de- 
fendant the  judge  determines  to  t>e  danger- 
ous. The  current  statute  says  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  bail  laws  is  to  assure  a  defendant's 
appearance  in  court. 

The  new  plan  is  just  the  old  "preventive 
detention"  idea  recycled.  The  pitfall:  It  tac- 
itly abandons  the  precept  of  ""innocent  until 
proven  guilty."  It  could  be  easily  misused— 
and  it  is  unnecessary.  As  practical  matter, 
courts  usually  manage  to  finesse  the  current 
system  to  retain  clearly  dangerous  defend- 
ants, without  elevating  the  perverse  concept 
of  prison  terms  for  the  unconvicted  to  the 
status  of  law. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  some  sound  revisions 
in  other  sections  of  this  voluminous  bill.  But 
the  magic-elixir  fixes  it  contains  could  be 
worse  than  the  disease. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  17,  1983] 
Two  Strikes  Against  the  Crime  Bill 

DANGEROUS  REfORM  FOR  DANGEROUS  OFFENDERS 

Should  Congress  "eliminate  release  on 
bail  for  dangerous  criminals  awaiting  trial"? 
That's  what  New  York's  Senator  D'Amato 
asked  his  constituents  in  a  recent  poll. 
When  the  question  is  put  that  way,  it's 
hardly  surprising  that  many  reply  with  a 
hearty  yes. 

But  put  it  another  way:  Should  Congress 
require  that  a  person  charged  with  a  crime 
but  still  presumed  innocent  prove  that  he 
won't  commit  "'another  crime"  if  allowed  to 
remain  free  until  trial? 

Those  are  two  ways  of  talking  about  the 
same  legislation,  which  is  part  of  an  omni- 
bus crime  bill  that  a  bipartisan  group  of 
senators  calls  "uncontroversial."  If  there 
isn't  any  controversy  atwut  the  bail  provi- 
sion, there  ought  to  be. 

The  landmark  Federal  Ball  Reform  Act  of 
1966  affirmed  that  the  purpose  of  jailing 
someone  before  trial  is  to  prevent  the  de- 
fendant's flight,  not  to  protect  the  commu- 
nity from  an  as  yet  undetermined  danger- 
ousness.  Those  who  are  considered  good  ball 
risks  are  supposed  to  be  released,  under  the 
least  restrictive  conditions  that  assure  ap- 
pearance at  trial. 

The  sponsors  of  change  contend  that 
present  law  encourages  hypocrisy.  They  say 
judges  who  deny  bail  or  set  it  prohibitively 
high  on  the  ground  that  the  defendant  is 
likely  to  flee  are  actually  making  an  unspo- 
ken assumption  that  the  untried  defendant 
is  guilty  and  dangerous.  ^ 

In  their  view,  the  new  Senate  biliyWould 
only  ratify  reality.  It  would  authorize  a 
judge  to  take  dangerousness  into  account 
and  make  the  defendant  prove  that  he  isn't 
dangerous. 

But  in  current  practice,  high  ball  or  no 
bail  are  not  usually  hypocritical  at  all.  A 
suspect  charged  with  several  violent  crimes 
potentially  faces  such  severe  punishment  he 
may  well  flee  before  trial.  It  is  a  standard 
judges  can  Invoke  without  upsetting  the 
presumption  of  innocence.  Nor  is  it  hypo- 
critical to  set  high  money  bail,  even  in  the 
millions,  for  someone  charged  with  selling 
narcotics— when  the  prosecutor  is  able  to 
show  that  a  suspect's  drug-related  wealth 
requires  such  insurance. 

"There  simply  is  no  bail  problem  in  the 
Federal  courts  serious  enough  to  jeopardize 
a  basic  civil  liberty  like  the  presumption  of 
Innocence.  The  House  has  wisely  resisted 
such  a  change,  and  the  Senate  would  do 
well  to  follow  suit.  Congress  can  find  more 
sensible  and  constitutional  ways  to  fight 
crime. 

SHIFT  THE  INSANITY  BURDEN 

Another  section  of  the  crime  bill  would 
virtually  abolish  the  insanity  defense  in  the 
Federal  courts.  Nothing  so  drastic  is  needed, 
even  in  an  area  so  marked  by  dispute  over 
criminal  responsibility  and  public  safety. 

The  question  of  which  defendants  are  to 
l>e  deemed  guilty  and  which  acquitted  on 
grounds  of  insanity  has  long  divided  society. 
Yet  it's  clear  enough  that  the  standard  set 
in  1843  by  the  British  House  of  Lords  won't 
do  for  modem  America.  Too  much  has  been 
learned  atx>ut  the  human  mind  since  Britain 
adopted  a  rule  based  mainly  on  the  defend- 
ant's ability  to  understand  the  wrongfulness 
of  a  criminal  act. 

American  judges  have  recognized  that  a 
person  may  be  fully  aware  that  a  killing 
would  t>e  illegal  and  wrong  and  yet  be  in- 
sanely driven  to  commit  it.  they  have  there- 


fore added  another  test:  Does  the  defendant 
lack  a  "suljstantial  capacity  ...  to  conform 
to  the  requiremente  of  law?".  Without  that 
test,  all  but  the  most  desperately  psychotic 
would  be  found  guilty. 

The  Senate  bill  would  abandon  this 
humane  standard,  thereby  turning  back  the 
American  clock  140  years. 

There  are  problems  with  the  insanity  de- 
fense, but  abandoning  it  is  not  the  remedy. 
If  psychiatrists  intimidate  Juries  with  clini- 
cal mumbo-jumbo,  the  law  should  restrict 
them  to  describing  the  defendant's  mental 
processes  and  leave  judgments  about  guilt 
and  innocence  to  the  Jury,  where  they 
belong.  One  useful  change  in  the  law  would 
simply  forbid  medical  experts  ;,o  pronounce 
from  the  witness  stand  their  ultimate  judg- 
ments alwut  sanity  or  insanity. 

Another  problem  is  that  current  Federal 
law  requires  that  the  prosecution  prove 
sanity.  Just  as  it  must  prove  commission  of 
the  crime,  l)eyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  Shift- 
ing the  burden  of  proof  to  the  defense— an- 
other provision  of  the  Senate  bill— seems 
sufficient  to  resolve  most  public  qualms 
about  the  insanity  plea. 

If  John  Hinckley  had  had  to  prove  that  he 
was  insane  when  he  shot  the  President 
rather  than  simply  raise  enough  doubts 
about  the  prosecution's  attempt  to  demon- 
strate that  he  was  sane,  the  jury  might  not 
have  acquitted  him  or  society  might  have 
been  less  dissatisfied  with  the  acquittal. 

There  is  no  need  for  Congress  to  repeal  a 
century  and  a  half  of  experience  and  public 
understanding.  Insanity  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  a  simple  right-wrong  test. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
conferred  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  others 
and  with  the  minority  leader  on  the 
telephone  just  now. 

I  must  say  for  the  minority  leader's 
benefit  that  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
we  might  be  able  to  work  something 
out  and  go  out  for  the  night,  but  I  was 
wrong.  I  think  that  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  work  anything  out  right 
now.  I  urge  the  managers  of  the  bill 
just  to  go  ahead  and  plow  through  it.  I 
will  not  ask  the  Senate  to  remain  in 
late  tonight  because  there  has  been  no 
forewarning  of  that.  I  expect  that  we 
will  complete  action  on  this  bill  for 
today  around  6  o'clock  or  a  little 
before. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  we  will  not  stay  past  6  tonight, 
unless  we  are  making  progress  on  this 


bill,  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  alter- 
native except  to  begin  grinding  away 
on  it.  so  Senators  should  be  on  notice 
of  the  possibility  of  a  late  session  to- 
morrow or  the  next  day  or  as  may  be 
required  to  try  to  get  this  bill  moving 
along,  because  we  are  sort  of  running 
out  of  the  time  that  is  allocated  for 
this  measure. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Leader,  I 
might  say  that  we  have  about  complet- 
ed everything.  The  understanding 
with  Senator  Biden,  Senator  Kennedy, 
and  others  was  that  we  would  oppose 
amendments  of  this  kind  anyway.  In 
other  words,  we  agreed  on  this  pack- 
age. The  Judiciary  Committee  worked 
long  and  hard  to  get  this  package  to- 
gether. We  agreed  on  it.  So  we  are 
hoping  we  can  carry  this  package 
through  as  it  is.  I  hope  that  Senators 
would  consider  introducing  a  separate 
bill  on  this  and  not  try  to  attach  it  to 
this  package. 
Mr.  BAKER  addressed  this  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  often  find  myself  in 
this  position,  that  is,  I  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult not  to  say  something  that 
sounds  very  cynical,  but  believe  me  it 
is  not  cynical,  and  that  is  I  have  no 
desire  to  tell  Members  what  they  may 
or  may  not  offer.  I  just  simply  have 
the  responsibility  entrusted  me  by  the 
Senate  to  keep  things  going  and  do 
the  business  before  the  Senate. 

So  I  thank  the  chairman,  and  I  urge 
Members  to  consider  that  we  have  to 
finish  this  bill;  that  if  there  are  going 
to  be  amendments  offered.  I  hope  they 
would  be  offered  tonight  and  we  could 
get  on  with  it. 

To  repeat,  I  do  not  expect  the 
Senate  to  be  in  late  tonight.  I  antici- 
pate we  will  go  out  about  6  o'clock,  but 
since  we  are  not  making  this  schedule 
that  we  had  informally  and  unofficial- 
ly assigned  for  the  completion  of  this 
matter  and  the  five  ancillary  matters 
that  must  follow  along  after  it,  Sena- 
tors should  be  on  notice  of  the  possi- 
bility of  late  sessions  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  week. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  When  the  majority 
leader  stated  just  as  he  came  on  the 
floor  it  did  not  look  like  we  were  able 
to  work  anything  out.  was  he  referring 
to  the  amendment  of  Senator  Metz- 
ENBAtTM  and  I? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
was.  I  had  understood  when  I  came  to 
the  floor  that  negotiations  were  per- 
haps underway  to  see  if  there  was  a 
compromise  available  on  the  basis  of 
the  issuance  of  an  Executive  order  or 
some  such,  and  I  imderstand  now 
there  is  not,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  could 
wait  around  for  a  day  or  two  trying  to 
unravel  that,  so  instead  I  wish  to  say  I 
wish   Senators   would   go   ahead   and 


offer  the  amendment  if  they  care  to 
do  so  and  let  us  get  on  with  the 
debate. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonim  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3689 

(Purpose:  To  prevent  Oovemment  officials 

from  secretly  taperecording  conversations 

with  others) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
Oil  behalf  of  myself.  Senators  Btnc- 
ERS.  Leahy,  Riegle,  Rudman,  and  Ran- 
dolph, I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM).  for  himself.  Mr.  Bitmpers.  Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Rudman.  and  Mr. 
Randolph,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2689: 

On  page  375.  between  lines  15  and  16, 
insert  the  following: 

Part  J— Taperecording  by  Government 

Officials 
Sec.  1120.  Section  2511  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section 2(c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(c)  Under  this  chapter,  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  who  is  an  official,  elected 
official,  appointed  official,  employee  or 
agent  of  the  United  States  not  described  in 
the  following  sentence  to  Intercept  a  wire  or 
oral  communication,  unless  all  parties  to 
the  communication  have  given  prior  consent 
to  such  interception.  It  shall  not  be  unlaw- 
ful under  this  chapter  for  a  person  acting 
under  color  of  law  who  is— 

"(1)  an  investigative  or  law  enforcement 
officer  acting  within  the  normal  course  of 
his  or  her  employment;  or 

'"(2)  performing  a  law  enforcement  func- 
tion under  the  direction  and  control  of  such 
an  officer  to  intercept  a  wire  or  oral  commu- 
nication, where  such  person  is  a  party  to  the 
communication  or  where  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  communication  has  given  prior  con- 
sent to  such  interception  or  where  the  com- 
munication constitutes  a  criminal  or  tor- 
tious act  In  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  SUte. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  before  us  a  very,  very  modest 
amendment.  It  is  an  amendment  that 
makes  it  illegal  for  a  Goverrmient  offi- 
cial, whether  elected  or  appointed,  or 
an  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  an  agent  of  the  United  States 
to  intercept  a  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tion unless  all  parties  to  the  communi- 
cation have  given  prior  consent  to 
such  interception. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  provide  for  appro- 
priate exceptions  with  respect  to  the 
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activities  of  our  investigative  agencies 
or  law  enforcement  officers  acting 
within  the  normal  course  of  their  em- 
ployment, or  if  somebody  has  been 
called  upon  to  perform  a  law  enforce- 
ment function  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  such  an  officer.  This  is  very, 
very  limited.  This  country  probably 
ought  to  have  a  broad  general  law  pro- 
hibiting anybody  from  taping  a  tele- 
phone conversation  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  party.  But  rather 
than  go  to  that  length  in  this  amend- 
ment at  this  point.  Senator  Bumpers. 
who  addressed  himself  to  this  issue 
the  other  day.  and  I  and  the  other  co- 
sponsors— Senator  Leahy.  Senator 
RiEGLE.  Senator  Rudman.  Senator 
Randolph— are  offering  this  as  an 
amendment  to  this  package  bill. 

Frankly,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  un- 
derstand why  anybody  could  be 
against  this  proposal.  The  man  who 
has  received  the  most  publicity  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  and  the  one 
who  brought  it  up  as  a  public  issue  has 
publicly  indicated  his  own  remorse 
and  his  apology  for  the  acts  in  which 
he  was  engaged. 

We  have  said  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment: "If  you  don't  think  that  this  bill 
is  adequate  or  does  it  in  the  manner 
you  think  it  should  be  done,  tell  us 
what  amendments  you  want,  and  we 
will  accept  those  amendments." 

They  said:  "It  is  a  very  complicated 
subject,  and  there  is  a  great  body  of 
law  on  this  subject,  and  we  haven't 
had  a  chance  to  study  it. " 

We  have  a  lot  of  things  on  which 
there  is  a  great  body  of  law.  But  the 
simple,  elementary  proposition  of 
whether  or  not  you  tape  somebody's 
telephone  conversation  without  their 
knowing  it  is  not  very  complicated.  It 
is  unethical,  it  is  improper,  it  is  illicit, 
and  it  should  now  be  made  illegal. 

We  have  limited  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  and  will  come  with  other  legis- 
lation on  which  we  can  have  full  hear- 
ings to  make  it  broad  based  across  the 
country.  But  how  can  anybody  claim 
that  a  member  of  Congress,  a  Senator, 
a  public  official,  an  employee  of  the 
Government,  should  have  the  right  to 
tape  a  conversation  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  party? 

I  do  not  know  the  language  and  I  do 
not  know  specifically  the  reference  for 
it.  but  I  am  told  that  the  provisions  of 
this  proposal  actually  do  not  go  any 
further  than  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration directive  on  this  very  sub- 
ject. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  should  not 
have  to  have  a  law.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  ought  to  direct 
every  person  on  the  Federal  payroll, 
except  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  judiciary,  that  they  cannot  do  that 
kind  of  thing.  It  is  an  egregious  act.  It 
is  an  act  of  which  nobody  can  be 
proud. 

We  are  told:  "Wait.  Don't  offer  this 
amendment.  We  will  have  hearings. " 


We  are  willing  to  have  hearings  on 
the  main  thrust  of  the  bill  generally, 
on  the  overall  bill,  but  whrt  we  are 
talking  al)out  now  is  doing  something 
at  this  moment  about  this  subject, 
without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  inter- 
rupt my  remarks  to  indicate  that  the 
name  of  Senator  Levin  is  also  to  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
that  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
across  the  entire  Nation  there  have 
been  editorials,  upon  editorials,  upon 
editorials  on  this  subject.  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  there  have  been  articles 
galore— I  do  not  know  how  many  arti- 
cles—and in  the  New  York  Times, 
which  were  right  on  the  target.  In 
fact,  that  paper  should  get  a  lot  of 
credit.  Mr.  William  Safire  is  entitled  to 
credit  for  having  broken  this  story  in 
the  first  instance. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  is 
not  an  amendment  offered  in  connec- 
tion with  an  incident.  This  is  not  an 
amendment  that  has  to  do  with  a  par- 
ticular problem.  This  is  an  amendment 
that  says  what  this  Government's 
policy  should  be,  what  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  should  be;  and  those 
laws  should  prohibit  anybody— any 
Federal  employee,  official,  agent— 
from  taping  a  conversation  without 
having  the  consent  of  the  other  party. 

Before  this  debate  is  concluded,  I 
hope  to  insert  into  the  Record  some  of 
the  language  that  has  been  used  on 
this  issue— and  it  has  been  strong  lan- 
guage—by the  editorial  writers,  by  the 
columnists. 

I  am  disturbed.  The  managers  of 
this  bill  have  not  seen  fit  to  accept  the 
amendment.  They  said  to  me:  "We  will 
be  willing  to  accept  it  if  Justice  signs 
off." 

I  said:  "OK.  Let's  ask  Justice." 

We  asked  Justice,  and  Justice  said 
they  might  have  some  problems. 

I  said:  "Tell  me  what  your  problems 
are,  and  we  will  amend  the  amend- 
ment." 

I  will  say  it  publicly:  If  Justice  does 
not  like  the  way  some  particular  provi- 
sion of  this  measure  is  drafted  and  if 
they  think  in  some  way  it  will  inter- 
fere with  law  enforcement  activities, 
we  will  change  it.  They  will  not  have 
to  persuade  us.  They  will  not  have  to 
twist  our  arms.  Not  one  of  the  propo- 
nents of  this  amendment  wants  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  law  en- 
forcement activities  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  have  provided  language 
on  that  very  point.  If  there  is  some- 
thing else  they  want,  we  will  provide 
that. 

If  it  passes  the  Senate  and  they  find 
that  if  needs  to  be  changed  at  a  later 
point,  we  will  agree  and  urge  the 
House  to  change  it  over  there. 


We  do  not  want  to  affect  the  law  en- 
forcement activities  of  this  country. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  provide  a 
sense  of  ethic,  a  sense  of  decency,  a 
sense  of  propriety  by  Federal  officials 
and  Federal  employees  generally. 

Need  I  point  out  to  this  body  that 
this  Nation  has  been  embarrassed 
throughout  the  entire  world  by  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  causing  him  to  resign? 
We  had  this  issue  up  then,  it  was  a 
problem,  and  we  thought  that  we 
would  never  have  this  kind  of  activity 
to  talk  about  or  to  be  concerned  about 
after  Watergate.  We  thought  this  kind 
of  activity  was  behind  us. 

I  am  not  standing  on  the  floor  now 
to  make  a  cause  celebre  about  the  re- 
cently publicized  incident.  I  am  on  the 
floor  to  say  that  the  Senate  has  an  op- 
portunity to  make  it  illegal  to  tape 
somebody's  conversation  without  that 
person  being  apprised  of  the  fact  and 
consenting  to  it. 

What  a  horrible  travesty  this  Nation 
went  through  when  its  President  saw 
fit  to  tape  all  the  conversations  of 
people  in  his  office  and  on  the  tele- 
phones. There  was  a  sense  of  embar- 
rassment in  this  Nation  and  through- 
out the  world.  Was  not  once  enough? 
Did  we  not  learn  our  lesson?  No. 

Now  we  come  forward  with  a  bill, 
and  we  find  an  amendment,  and  we 
find  that  there  is  some  feeling  that, 
well,  maybe  we  ought  to  just  go  to 
hearings.  Why? 

Why?  The  English  language  is  clear. 
The  amendment  Is  clear.  It  is  a  simple 
amendment.  If  someone  thinks  it 
should  be  changed  let  him  come  for- 
ward with  an  amendment  to  undo  the 
amendment  and  we  certainly  will  con- 
sider it.  Absent  that,  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted  without  delay. 

I  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject. 

The  principal  author  of  this  amend- 
ment with  myself  is  on  the  floor  and 
ready  to  speak.  I  yield  the  floor  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduced S.  2205  about  a  week  ago 
which  was  much  broader  in  its  applica- 
tion than  is  the  amendment  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  and  I  are  offering  this 
afternoon. 

Lest  anyone  think  that  this  is  going 
to  be  the  end  of  it,  I  can  assure  you  it 
is  not.  I  recognize  that  an  outright 
prohibition  applicable  to  all  parties 
might  indeed  have  some  complications 
to  it  that  may  not  be  immediately  ap- 
parent, and  I  hope  that  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment the  Senators  from  the  respective 
subcommittees  in  Judiciary  will  agree 
to  expedite  hearings  on  my  bill  which, 
as  I  say,  is  much  broader  than  this 
amendment. 

For  the  moment,  I  just  want  to  talk 
about  the  sort  of  philosophical  argu- 
ment for  the  amendment,  second,  talk 
about  what  this  particular  amendment 


does  and  then,  third,  talk  about  the 
bill  I  introduced  the  other  day  which 
is  broader  in  scope. 

First  of  all.  Members  of  this  body 
should  recognize  that  this  is  not  a  ex 
post  facto  effort  to  get  at  Charles 
Wick.  We  can  be  indebted  to  Charles 
Wick  for  having  been  caught  tape  re- 
cording conversation  which,  in  itself, 
would  not  have  gotten  much  publicity 
had  he  not  denied  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  denied  it  twice.  And  it  was  his 
denial,  I  believe,  more  than  the  act 
which  caused  the  press  to  blow  it  up 
and  dramatize  it  to  the  American 
people  and  to  Members  of  Congress. 

But,  as  I  say,  the  Founding  Fathers 
in  their  infinite  wisdom  put  a  provi- 
sion in  the  Constitution  providing  that 
Congress  may  not  pass  ex  post  facto 
laws  to  prosecute  someone  who  has  al- 
ready perpetrated  an  act  which  we 
wish  had  been  a  crime. 

I  daresay,  however,  that  if  Gallup 
were  to  take  a  poll  on  the  question 
whatever  it  is  now  a  crime  for  one 
party  to  tape  record  a  conversation 
with  you  without  your  permission, 
without  your  consent,  and  without 
your  knowledge,  whether  that  is  now 
either  a  State  or  Federal  crime,  I 
think  90  percent  of  the  people  would 
respond  by  saying;  "Certainly."  And 
those  90  percent  of  the  people  would 
be  wrong,  at  least  in  37  of  our  50 
States. 

If  Gallup  were  to  submit  a  second 
question  and  ask:  "Do  you  think  it 
should  be  a  crime  for  someone  to  tape 
record  a  conversation  with  you  with- 
out your  prior  consent  and  without 
your  knowledge?"  My  guess  is  that 
more  than  90  percent  would  say  yes. 

Let  me  appeal  to  the  very  simple, 
basic  fairness  of  the  Members  of  this 
body.  Is  there  not  something  basically 
unfair  about  this  practice,  is  it  not 
kind  of  like  windowpeeping?  Have  you 
thought  about  that?  Everyone  knows 
what  a  windowpeeper  is.  Only  one 
party  knows  it  is  going  on.  That  is  a 
crime. 

And  in  this  particular  case,  can  you 
think  of  anything  more  unfair  than 
someone  calling  you  and  saying:  "How 
are  you  getting  along,  John?" 

"Fine.  How  are  you? 

"Pine. 

"John,  someone  told  me  you  really 
tied  one  on  at  the  Country  Club  last 
night. 

"Yes,  I  guess  I  drank  too  much.  I 
have  gotten  to  where  I  do  that  quite 
often.  I  have  got  to  start  watching 
myself." 

Is  that  not  the  kind  of  conversation 
people  have  every  day?  Well,  it  is 
unless  you  happen  to  hear  it  on  the 
radio  the  next  day.  And  yet  under  ex- 
isting Federal  law  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  wrong  with  the  one  party  tape 
recording  that.  And  yet  someone's  pri- 
vacy has  been  invaded  about  as  egre- 
giously  as  possible. 


Let  me  say  again  that  I  cannot  help 
but  refer  to  Charles  Wick  although  I 
do  not  do  so  by  choice.  I  do  not  know 
him.  He  may  be  a  perfectly  decent 
man.  But  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
believe  that  Charles  Wick  thought 
that  what  he  was  doing  was  entirely 
appropriate  because  he  denied  it  when 
he  was  confronted  with  it. 

I  have  never  known  anyone  to  tell  a 
lie  about  something  he  is  proud  of, 
and  so  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe 
that  Charles  Wick  thought  what  he 
was  doing  was  what  an  ordinary  ail- 
American  boy  would  do. 

I  would  also  guess  that  Charles 
Wick— like  anyone  else— would  have 
been  insulted  and  outraged  if  he  had 
found  that  he  was  being  taped  without 
his  knowledge. 

Think  about  this.  He  called  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
telephone  and  said:  "Mr.  President, 
what  do  you  think  about  arms  control 
talks?"  I  do  not  think  President  Carter 
would  have  objected  at  all  if  Mr.  Wick 
had  said:  "Mr.  President,  we  would 
like  to  have  your  voice  recorded  to  use 
in  USIA's  broadcast."  My  guess  is 
President  Carter  would  have  been  flat- 
tered and  honored  as  any  of  us  would 
have  been.  But  Mr.  Wick  didn't  do 
that.  Instead,  be  taped  President 
Carter  without  telling  him. 

When  I  call  the  radio  stations  back 
in  Arkansas,  they  always  say:  "Thank 
you,  Senator,  for  returning  my  call. 
Let  me  get  a  tape  rolling  here.  OK?"  I 
know  I  am  being  recorded.  I  am  calling 
because  I  know  they  are  going  to 
record  my  voice.  Naturally,  I  hope,  it 
is  heard  by  every  single  citizen  in  the 
State. 

But  back  to  the  issue  of  fairness,  can 
you  thirik  of  anything  as  unfair— com- 
pletely forget  the  criminal  violation 
whatever  penalty  may  go  with  record- 
ing someone's  telephone  conversation 
without  their  knowledge,  just  think  of 
the  proposition  of  basic  fairness.  Is  it 
fair  for  someone  to  tape  record  your 
conversation  without  telling  you? 
There  can  only  be  one  reason  for  not 
telling  the  other  party,  and  that  is  be- 
cause you  either  want  to  cover  your- 
self or  you  want  to  entrap  him. 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  point. 
Not  only  is  it  unfair,  but  even  law  en- 
forcement officers  have  to  be  very 
careful  about  their  right,  which  they 
have  under  the  law  and  which  they 
will  continue  to  have,  to  record  tele- 
phone conversations  without  telling 
the  other  party.  And  they  can  and 
should  continue  to  have  that  right. 

But  even  i.-».w  enforcement  officers 
have  to  be  very  careful  if  they  are 
trying  to  make  a  case  about  the  tone 
of  the  conversation  and  how  they  lead 
the  party  on  the  other  end.  Otherwise, 
they  will  lose  their  case*  because  of  the 
law  of  entrapment.  You  know,  you 
cannot  lead  somebody  by  the  hand 
down  to  rob  the  local  bank  and  make  a 
case  against  him,  because  that  is  what 


is  meant  by  entrapment.  That  is  where 
a  law  enforcement  officer  actually  en- 
courages the  commission  of  a  crime  or 
an  admission  against  interest  in  order 
to  build  a  case  against  that  person.  It 
flies  right  into  the  face  of  the  fifth 
amendment  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination. And  not  only  is  it  unfair, 
it  is  illegal,  and  it  is  immoral. 

Somebody  asked  me  the  other  day: 
"Well,  does  your  bill  exempt  the 
press?"  No.  my  bill,  S.  2205.  does  not 
exempt  the  press.  Who  should  have  a 
keener  respect  for  the  privacy  of  the 
people  than  the  press?  I  talked  with 
three  or  four  people  in  the  press  and 
every  one  of  them  thinks  this  is  the 
greatest  proposal  since  night  baseball. 
Every  one  of  them  told  me  that  they 
had  never  taped  a  conversation  with  a 
Senator  or  anybody  else  without  first 
letting  him  know. 

It  is  seldom  a  member  of  the  writing 
press  records  anything  without  advis- 
ing the  other  party.  I  do  not  recall 
ever  having  had  a  call  from  a  member 
of  the  writing  press  saying:  "Senator, 
do  you  mind  if  I  record  this?"  I  have 
had  a  lot  of  members  of  the  writing 
press  walk  into  my  office  for  inter- 
views and  say:  "Senator,  do  you  mind 
if  I  turn  this  recorder  on?"  And  the 
answer  is  always:  "Not  at  all."  I  am 
not  going  to  say  anything  with  that  re- 
corder on  or  off  to  a  reporter  that  I  do 
not  want  reported. 

But.  you  see,  then  we  are  playing  by 
the  same  rules.  We  both  know  they 
are  recording  it.  And  if  I  slip  up  and 
say  something  outrageous  or  improp- 
er, then  it  is  just  too  bad  for  me.  But 
at  least  we  know  what  the  ground 
rules  are  on  the  front  end. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  with 
Senator  Metzenbaum's  and  my  amend- 
ment is  to  remedy  an  outrageous  situa- 
tion that  has  come  to  our  attention. 
And  the  remedy  is  simply  that  if  you 
are  an  elected  official,  or  an  employee, 
or  agent  of  the  United  States,  you  may 
not  tape  record  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion without  prior  consent  of  the 
person  at  the  other  end  of  that  con- 
versation. This  is  very  narrow,  very 
limited,  and,  for  my  money,  just  a  first 
step. 

Now  when  you  call  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  as  I  did  just  last  week— 
and  I  said  some  nice  things  to  him. 
even  though  I  opposed  his  confirma- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  I  com- 
plimented him  on  a  couple  of  decisions 
he  has  made  recently— I  did  not  expect 
him  to  be  tape  recording  that  conver- 
sation. And  I  will  bet  you,  because  he 
is  a  former  judge,  that  he  did  not 
record  that  conversation. 

But  I  can  tell  you  one  thing:  I  want 
to  know  in  the  future,  when  I  am  talk- 
ing to  people  in  the  bureaucracy,  if 
the  call  is  being  recorded.  If  I  call  and 
say:  "I  know  it  is  going  to  cost  $12  mil- 
lion to  do  it  but  I  want  you  to  get  over 
to  Pennsylvania  and  start  killing  all  of 
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those  chickens  with  avian  flu.  other- 
wise it  is  going  to  get  to  Arkansas  and 
that  is  our  second  biggest  industry"  I 
want  to  know— as  anyone  would— if 
that  is  recorded.  I  am  telling  you  this 
now.  just  in  case  that  call  was  record- 
ed you  have  already  heard  it. 

Everyone  has  unguarded  moments 
on  the  telephone.  He  does  not  expect 
or  she  does  not  expect  that  to  be 
played  on  the  airways  or  appear  in  the 
press. 

I  think  there  are  80  tapes  of  Charles 
Wick's  sitting  over  in  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Conunittee  waiting  to 
be  examined.  And  there  is  not  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  does 
not  think  that  those  tapes  will  surface 
in  the  press— that  is  the  juicier  parts 
of  them;  nobody  will  be  interested  in 
about  95  percent  of  those  tapes.  But 
any  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who 
does  not  think  the  juicier  parts  of 
those  tapes  will  surface  on  the  front 
pages  of  newspapers  in  this  country 
believes  in  the  tooth  fairy. 

Jim  Baker,  the  top  aide  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  has  already 
found  out  what  can  happen.  Think 
about  it.  James  Baker  III,  Presidential 
Chief  of  Staff,  not  only  recorded  with- 
out his  knowledge.  It  just  shows  that 
nobody  is  exempt.  The  man  who  sits 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  President  has 
been  taped. 

What  if  somebody  called  a  Member 
of  this  body  and  said,  "Senator,  do  you 
want  me  to  hit  so-and-so  up  for  $1,000 
contribution  for  you?"  The  Senator 
says,  "Well,  I  wouldn't  mind  that." 

The  voice  on  the  other  end:  'You 
voted  for  S.  924  last  year  and  that 
probably  means  a  lot  of  money  to  him. 
He  sure  ought  to  reciprocate  by  giving 
$1,000  " 

I  promise  you  that  that  kind  of  a 
conversation  may  not  be  improper,  but 
it  is  not  unheard  of.  And  I  do  not 
think  that  any  Senator  around  here 
would  want  to  hear  that  played  back 
to  him  the  next  time  he  ran.  Not  very 
becoming,  not  anything  any  Senator 
would  be  proud  of,  and  yet  the  sort  of 
thing  that  virtually  every  Meml)er  of 
Congress  probably  at  some  time  or 
other  has  found  himself  engaged  in. 
Probably  just  a  little  banter,  meaning- 
less conversation  in  tone  and  sound, 
but  devastating  in  black  and  white  on 
white  paper. 

At  one  time,  I  almost  reached  the 
point  where  I  would  not  tell  a  joke  at 
a  banquet,  because  if  there  is  any- 
thing the  press  cannot  do,  they  cannot 
replicate  a  joke  correctly  to  save  their 
lives. 

I  once  read  the  best  joke  I  ever  had 
in  the  New  York  Times— one  of  the 
best  newspapers  on  Earth— and  I  have 
never  seen  anything  as  fouled  up  as 
that  joke  was.  They  got  just  enough  of 
it  right  to  keep  me  from  ever  telling  it 
again,  because  e.erybody  had  read  it. 

And  it  is  not  only  reporting  errors. 
There  is  a  lot  of  humor  that  is  furmy 


on  the  spot  to  an  audience  who  will 
roar  with  laughter,  but  when  it  comes 
across  in  the  press  the  next  day  and 
500.000  people  see  it.  there  is  some- 
thing about  it  that  makes  you  sound 
arrogant,  trite,  flippant— anything  but 
funny. 

Telling  jokes  as  a  politician  can  be  a 
very  dangerous  business,  and  I  love  to 
do  it.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  would 
not  vote  for  a  justice  of  the  peace  who 
did  not  have  a  good  sense  of  humor 
and  know  what  kind  of  jokes  to  laugh 
at.  It  is  the  same  situation  here.  You 
engage  in  a  telephone  conversation  in 
that  easygoing  banter  between  parties 
who  are  friends  maybe,  or  maybe  who 
are  not  so  close,  but  hoping  maybe  to 
be  a  little  closer  than  they  are.  And  it 
is  cute,  funny,  in  the  conversation,  but 
once  you  transcribe  it,  it  does  not  look 
funny  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  just  told 
you.  the  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  I  are  offering  here  today 
goes  only  to  Federal  employees  and  of- 
ficials—elected officials,  appointees. 
Cabinet  level  on  down  may  not  record 
conversations  without  people's  con- 
sent. 

Let  me  state  again  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  impinge  upon  or  affect 
or  imped,  or  in  any  way  affect  law  en- 
forcement officers.  They  can  still 
record,  they  can  tape  body  recorders 
on  people  to  go  and  break  up  a  drug 
ring,  or  whatever.  They  can  do  all  of 
those  things  as  they  always  have  been 
able  to  do.  We  are  just  talking  about 
people  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  for 
the  most  part.  It  is  a  very  narrow 
thing,  and  yet  it  is  a  beginning. 

Third,  l)efore  we  finish  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  vote  on  it.  I  want 
to  go  back  where  I  began  and  say  that 
the  bill  that  I  introduced  the  other 
day  S.  2205,  is  broader  than  this.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  ought  to  tape- 
record  any  body  without  their  consent 
and  knowledge,  because  the  same  ar- 
guiments  that  apply  for  this  very  limit- 
ed, narrow  amendment  apply  to  a 
broad  cross-section  of  the  public.  You 
just  ought  not  to  do  it. 

Charles  Wick  has  been  caught.  I 
daresay  there  are  hundreds  who  have 
not  been  caught  in  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. What  kind  of  mentality 
does  it  take  to  surreptitiously,  devious- 
ly, and  insidiously  carry  on  a  conversa- 
tion with  somebody  and  not  tell  them 
that  you  are  taperecording  it?  Ninety 
percent  of  the  laws  of  this  country 
have  been  passed  as  a  result  of  an 
abuse,  an  abuse  of  the  public  trust,  or 
an  abuse  whatever.  As  I  say.  Charles 
Wick  is  not  the  issue.  Nobody  should 
vote  for  or  against  this  issue  because 
of  Charles  Wick.  He  is  home  free.  He 
is  clean.  He  says,  "I  am  not  going  to  do 
it  anymore."  He  appears  to  be  fairly 
contrite,  and  I  take  him  at  his  word. 
But  that  is  not  the  issue  here.  The 
issue  here  is  we  ought  not  to  allow 


people's  privacy  to  be  invaded  without 
punishment. 

I  saw  several  stories,  and  you  did,  too 
indicating  that  Charles  Wick  was  told 
that  to  record  conversations  was  a  vio- 
lation of  GSA  rules  and  regulations. 
And  he  ignored  that.  So  it  occurs  to 
me  that  not  only  did  he  know  he  was 
doing  something  wrong,  not  only  did 
he  lie  about  it  after  the  fact,  but  if  we 
are  just  going  to  slap  him  on  the  wrist, 
and  anybody  else  who  is  willing  to 
take  the  heat  to  do  it,  then  we  are 
back  to  square  one. 

So  what  Senator  Metzenbaum  and  I 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  put  some  teeth  in 
the  law  and  say,  "If  you  invade  some- 
body's privacy  so  outrageously,  be  pre- 
pared to  be  indicted  and  maybe  go  to 
jail  or  pay  a  very  heavy  fine  for  it."  All 
the  objections  in  the  world  you  can 
raise  to  this  will  not  erase  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  egregious  practice.  All  the 
arguments  in  the  world  will  not  over- 
come the  proposition  that  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  say,  "Do  you  mind  if  I 
record  this  conversation?"  That  is 
decent,  that  is  fair,  it  is  honest.  What 
is  wrong  with  it?  Anybody  who  votes 
against  it  should  go  home  and  explain 
to  the  folks  back  home  why  he  or  she 
has  just  voted  to  allow  some  bureau- 
crat to  invade  their  privacy  with  impu- 
nity. 

Mr.  President,  every  time  I  read  a  bi- 
ography of  Ben  Franklin,  James  Madi- 
son, John  Adams,  or  especially 
Thomas  Jefferson,  I  just  think  about 
how  lucky  we  are  to  have  had  that 
many  great  minds— not  just  that  many 
great  minds  in  the  country,  but  that 
many  great  minds  in  Government.  We 
have  great  minds  in  this  country  right 
now.  There  were  only  5  million  people 
in  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  and  the  best  brains 
were  in  Government.  Now  you  literally 
have  to  plead,  beg,  and  cajole,  use 
every  argument  known  to  man,  to  try 
to  get  good,  decent,  intelligent  people 
to  seek  public  office. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  too  far  afield, 
but  I  have  always  been  very  proud  to 
say  that  I  came  from  a  family  where 
my  father  encouraged  me  to  get  in- 
volved in  politics.  I  daresay  there  are 
few  parents  today  who  will  encourage 
their  children  to  get  involved  in  the 
political  process.  I  am  amazed  that  we 
do  as  well  as  we  do. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Con- 
gress continues  to  go  downhill  in 
public  esteem  in  this  country.  And 
why  would  it  not?  You  tell  me  some- 
body who  does  not  run  against  Con- 
gress—instead of  for  Congress— and  I 
will  have  his  name  put  in  "Believe  It 
or  Not. "  It  is  not  just  the  President 
telling  the  American  people  that  all 
the  evils  that  have  been  inflicted  upon 
them,  now  or  ever,  were  because  of 
Congress.  Almost  every  Member  of 
Congress  goes  home  and  runs  against 
the  Congress. 


So  is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have 
now  replaced  used  car  dealers  in  the 
20th  spot  of  the  20  most  respected  pro- 
fessions in  the  country? 

That  brings  me  back  to  where  I 
started.  Not  only  were  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  his  contemporaries  brilliant 
people  in  Government;  they  were  con- 
sidered by  the  American  people  to  be 
the  cream  of  the  crop. 

You  think  about  those  brilliant 
minds  sitting  around  and  drafting  a 
document  that  says,  "You  may  not 
invade  somebody's  privacy;  you  may 
not  go  busting  somebody's  door  down 
without  a  search  warrant."  And  I  am 
serving  notice  right  now  that  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  for  the  bill  coming  up 
here  which  would  narrow  the  exclu- 
sionary rule,  either. 

I  know  what  makes  everybody  ap- 
plaud and  stand  and  cheer  and  brings 
people  to  their  feet,  but  not  necessari- 
ly to  their  senses.  I  think  the  crime 
rate  in  this  country  is  a  national  in- 
dictment of  everything  that  is  going 
on  in  our  society.  But  I  know  some- 
thing else:  The  first  thing  Adolph 
Hitler  did  was  get  control  of  the  judici- 
ary and  get  control  of  law  enforce- 
ment. When  you  have  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  judiciary  under  your 
control,  then  you  can  forget  about  all 
those  freedoms  that  are  guaranteed  in 
the  Constitution. 

I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  law  en- 
forcement officers.  They  go  out  ajid 
risk  their  lives  daily  so  we  can  live  in  a 
half-safe  society.  But  when  you  start 
saying  "Yes,  you  can  invade  some- 
body's home  or  their  person  without  a 
warrant  if  you  have  reason  to  believe 
this,  or  that,  or  the  other."  you  are 
treading  on  dangerous  ground. 

Those  people  who  wrote  the  Consti- 
tution said  you  cannot  do  it.  You  just 
cannot  go  busting  into  people's  homes 
without  a  search  warrant  and  good 
cause.  Talk  to  the  Jews  who  came 
from  Germany  and  you  will  find  that 
what  kept  them  in  absolute  despera- 
tion, and  unbelievable  fear  was  that 
midnight  knock  on  the  door.  Because 
they  knew  that  the  law  and  the  judges 
would  not  protect  them.  There  was 
nobody  to  protect  them  from  anything 
that  Adolph  Hitler  ordered. 

It  amazes  me  that  Madison  and 
Hamilton  were  wise  enough  to  know 
that  almost  210  years  later,  we  were 
going  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  still  saying  the  absolute  essen- 
tial of  freedom  is  freedom  from  the  in- 
vasion of  your  privacy  in  your  own 
home,  freedom  not  to  have  your 
person  or  your  home  invaded  by 
people  operating  under  color  of  law 
without  first  giving  you  a  chance  to 
know  why. 

That  is  all  pretty  high-powered  stuff 
just  for  this  Senator,  but  it  goes  right 
to  the  heart  of  this  amendment.  We 
are  talking  about  people's  freedoms. 
We  are  talking  about  their  privacy. 
We  are  talking  about  the  fundamental 


guarantee  that  most  people  of  this 
country  thought  they  already  had  and 
did  not.  So  we  are  not  going  to  vote  on 
this  amendment  tonight. 

I  hope  other  Senators  who  may  acci- 
dentally have  heard  me  in  their  of- 
fices, and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  who 
feel  equally  strong  about  this  amend- 
ment and  what  is  involved  here,  will 
come  to  the  floor  tomorrow  and  speak 
their  minds  on  this  very  important 
piece  of  legislation.  But  I  hope  it  is 
just  a  beginning  at  stopping  what  has 
become,  in  my  opinion,  a  fairly  perva- 
sive and  dangerous  practice  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  the  floor  to  any  Senator  who 
wishes  to  speak.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  a  co- 
sponsor.  I  see  him  on  the  floor.  I 
assume  he  wishes  to  speak  on  this 
amendment.  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  able  to  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  ask  the  Chair  to  add  Sena- 
tor Byrd.  Senator  Cranston,  and  Sen- 
ator ExoN  as  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  I  yield  back  to  my  good 
friend  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress were  as  shocked  as  I  was  to  leam 
that  only  a  decade  after  Watergate,  a 
high  official  of  this  Government  had 
apparently  forgotten  the  revulsion  felt 
across  this  country  when  American 
citizens  learned  of  wholesale  secret 
taping  in  the  Oval  Office.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  repeated  secret  taping 
of  telephone  conversations  by  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  Director  Charles  Z. 
Wick. 

Mr.  Wick's  callousness  toward  the 
invasion  of  privacy  and  decency  that 
he  was  committing  permitted  him  to 
ignore  both  the  ethics  of  his  profesion 
and  the  advice  of  his  General  Counsel. 
While  Mr.  Wick's  action  in  making  his 
secret  recordings  was  prohibited  under 
a  General  Services  regulation  and 
would  have  been  a  felony  under  the 
laws  of  some  States,  his  secret  tapes 
included— unbeknownst  to  them— a 
former  President,  high  White  House 
officials,  ambassadors,  journalists,  and 
my  esteemed  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 
That  Senator,  correctly  in  my  view,  in- 
dicated extreme  displeasure  when  he 
learned  the  news. 

Ironically,  under  our  current  stat- 
utes,    however,     Mr.     Wick's     secret 


taping  seemingly  broke  no  Federal 
law.  The  amendment  which  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  today  will  amend 
that  state  of  affairs  by  changing  the 
law  to  prevent  such  actions  from  oc- 
curring in  the  future.  In  light  of  my 
longstanding  commitment  to  personal 
privacy  I  cannot  stand  by  and  allow 
any  ambiguity  to  remain  whether  this 
kind  of  conduct  is  acceptable  for  U.S. 
Government  ofiicials. 

The  amendment  which  I  join  Sena- 
tor METZENBAUM.  Senator  Bumpers, 
and  Senator  Byrd  in  proposing  will 
not  interfere  with  any  legitimate  work 
of  our  Government.  It  will  assure 
every  person  of  the  United  States— 
whether  he  or  she  holds  a  position  of 
high  responsibility  or  visibility,  or  on 
the  other  hand  is  obscure  and  relative- 
ly unknown— that  he  or  she  may  con- 
verse freely  with  representatives  and 
officials  of  the  Federal  Government, 
secure  in  the  privacy  of  those  commu- 
nications unless  that  person  consents 
to  their  conversation  being  preserved 
and  thus  accepts  the  consequent  risk 
of  disclosure.  "This  amendment  is  con- 
sistent with  other  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  the  interest  of  the  privacy  of 
U.S.  citizens. 

But  let  me  be  very  clear.  Nothing  in 
this  bill  alters  the  state  of  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  investigative  and 
law  enforcement  work  of  Federal  offi- 
cials. An  investigative  or  law  enforce- 
ment officer  acting  within  the  normal 
course  of  his  or  her  employment  or  a 
person  acting  under  such  an  officer's 
direction  may  legally  continue  to 
record  telephone  conversations  to 
which  he  or  she  is  a  party  or  where  or 
of  the  parties  has  given  prior  consent. 
That  is  explicitly  stated  in  our  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  is  carefully 
drafted  not  to  interfere  with  crime 
prevention  or  the  apprehension  of 
criminals.  It  will  catch  in  its  net  only 
those  who  wrongly  use  the  color  of 
law  to  cloak  their  personal  invasions 
of  privacy  and  decency  of  those  with 
whom  they  converse. 

While  I  speak  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
President,  I  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  broaaer  aspects  of  our  wiretap- 
ping laws  that  may  require  revision  to 
keep  apace  of  newly  developed  and  de- 
veloping technologies.  There  is  at  best 
great  ambiguity  whether  and,  if  at  all, 
to  what  extent  current  law  provides 
protection  for  privacy  of  information 
that  is  communicated  by  computers  in 
digital  rather  than  vocal  form.  I  have 
written  to  the  Attorney  General  to  re- 
quest his  views  on  the  current  state  of 
the  law. 

Attention  has  recently  been  drawn 
to  the  FBI's  use  of  secret  video  surveil- 
lance in  a  private  residence  in  order  to 
obtain  evidence  of  crime.  A  Federal 
district  judge  has  banned  the  use  of 
such  video  tapes  as  an  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure,  and  that  ruling  is 
now  on  appeal,  as  it  should  be. 
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If  on  review  the  use  of  secret  video 
taping  were  to  be  upheld,  the  Con- 
gress may  well  wish  to  consider  wheth- 
er as  a  matter  of  policy— and  if  so 
under  what  limitations— this  intrusive 
form  of  search  may  be  permitted.  It 
may  also  be  wise  to  review  how  well 
current  law  is  working  with  respect  to 
more  conventional  forms  of  surveil- 
lance and  wiretapping. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  wiretapping.  We 
hear  a  lot  about  surveillance  but.  quite 
frankly,  we  have  heard  very  little 
about  whether  it  works,  how  pervasive 
it  is,  whether  it  actually  accomplishes 
something  or  whether  it  is  a  good  and 
valid  law-enforcement  tool.  You  have 
people  on  one  side  of  the  argument 
saying  that  it  is  terrible,  it  is  Big 
Brother,  it  really  is  1984.  and  others 
who  say  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary; 
that  all  law  enforcement  would  cease 
without  it.  I  rather  suspect  that  the 
facts  are  somewhat  different  in  both 
cases  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  look 
at  that. 

This  matter  is  too  large  and  compli- 
cated to  expect  that  we  can  resolve  all 
these  issues  in  this  short  and  crowded 
session,  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
state  of  the  art  is  constantly  changing, 
and  what  might  be  done  by  surveil- 
lance techniques. 

Yet,  it  is  none  too  soon  to  begin 
hearings  aimed  at  developing  compre- 
hensive legislation  designed  to  deal 
with  the  state  of  the  art  changes.  Mr. 
Kastenmeier  in  the  other  body  has 
been  holding  hearings  that  touch  on 
these  matters.  Quite  frankly,  the 
Senate  should  do  likewise. 

Nonetheless,  the  anticipation  of 
comprehensive  legislation  should  not 
deter  us  from  adopting  our  amend- 
ment now  under  discussion.  The 
amendment  treats  a  discrete  issue.  It 
serves  a  purpose  vital  to  the  privacy  of 
everyone,  and  it  is  directly  linked  to 
the  respect  the  citizenry  can  have  for 
its  Government.  The  amendment  is 
ready.  I  think  it  should  be  passed. 

And  so  with  that,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  the  floor.  But 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  distin- 
guished drafter  of  this  amendment  ini- 
tially, the  Senator  from  Ohio,  wishes 
to  conunent  further.  If  he  does,  then  I 
would  yield  the  floor  to  him. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
would  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  pending  at  the  desk  I 
wish  to  amend  by  adding,  in  line  14, 
the  following  language: 
or  foreign  intelligence  or  counterintelli- 
gence. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  under  the 
impression  that  under  the  rules  I  am 
permitted     to     amend     my     pending 


amendment  without  asking  for  con- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  will  send  a 
copy,  as  amended,  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  send  a  copy  to  the  desk, 
the  amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  not  certain  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  are  certain  other  Members  of 
this  body  who  are  cosponsors  or  others 
who  wish  to  be  cosponsors  or  others 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of 
the  bill,  but  I  had  heard  the  leader  say 
at  an  earlier  point  that  we  would 
recess  or  adjourn  at  6  o'clock.  I  forget 
the  terms  that  he  used.  I  have  not 
heard  of  imybody  who  wishes  to  be 
heard  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  wishes  to  be  heard.  It 
is  our  intention  to  debate  this  issue 
further  in  the  morning  and  to  give 
other  Senators  who  wish  to  be  heard 
on  the  subject  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  I  think  that  I  would  probably 
speak  again.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  prob- 
ably speak  again.  Upon  the  conclusion 
of  that  and  depending  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na and  the  manager,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  we  would  be  prepared  to  go 
to  and  up-or-down  vote.  I  am  trying  to 
advise  my  colleagues  of  the  status  of 
the  matter  on  the  floor.  We  do  not 
intend  to  keep  the  debate  going  unnec- 
essarily, but  we  do  want  those  who 
wish  to  be  heard  to  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  be  heard  on  the  subject. 

If  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
wishes  to  be  heard  at  the  present  time, 
I  will  certainly  yield  the  floor  to  him. 
If  not,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
HuDDLESTON  be  added  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  to  the  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  I  may  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  a  question  about  the  modi- 
fication he  made  to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  if  I  am  correct  ir 
my  understanding  that  with  the  modi- 
fication in  the  amendment  to  exempt 
foreign  intelligence  or  counterintelli- 
gence activities,  our  amendment  now 
will  not  prohibit  tape  recording  of 
telephone  conversations  by  U.S.  Gov- 
ernmental officials  pursuant  to  activi- 
ties authorized  by  the  Foreign  Intelli- 
gence Surveillance  Act  or  any  statute 
authorizing  foreign  intelligence  or 
counterintelligence  activities. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator  is 
right  on  point.  That  is  exactly  the 
point  of  the  modification  I  sent  to  the 
desk. 

I  certainly  would  not  want  in  any 
way  to  affect  the  activities  of  foreign 
intelligence  or  counterintelligence 
agencies.  I  said  previously  that  should 
the  Department  of  Justice  or  anyone 
in  any  of  our  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies indicate  that  there  is  anything  in 
the  draft  of  this  legislation  that  inter- 
feres with  their  normal  activities  or 
extraordinary  activities,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  support  an  amendment. 

I  think  we  have  covered  the  point 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  makes,  and 
my  answer  is,  "Yes." 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  question  ob- 
viously to  make  sure  that  was  on  the 
lecord  as  part  of  the  legislative  histo- 
ry. 

I  know  that  was  the  intent  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  and  I  appreciate 
that.  With  that,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  order  entered  for  the  convening 
tomorrow  morning  at  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  10 
a.m.,  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


CALENDAR 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  respond  to  the  distinguished 
assistant  Republican  leader  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  is  interesting,  if  I  may 
ask  the  assistant  Republican  leader, 
how  I  could  have  answered  that  ques- 
tion in  one  word,  saying  yes  indeed,  in- 
stead of  going  through  all  that  circum- 
locution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  sure  that  my 
good  friend  would  not  use  too  many 
words  at  any  time. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


CODIFICATION  OF  RECENT 
LAWS 

The  bill  (H.R.  2727)  to  codify  with- 
out substantive  change  recent  laws  re- 
lated to  money  and  finance  and  trans- 
portation and  to  improve  the  United 
States  Code,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BY      THE 
PANAMA 


USE       OF       PROXIES 
BOARD       OF       THE 
CANAL  COMMISSION 

The  bill  (H.R.  3969)  to  amend  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979  to  allow  the 
use  of  proxies  by  the  Board  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wh?ch 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire of  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Democratic  leader,  if  it  would 
meet  with  his  approval  if  I  sought  to 
take  the  Senate  into  executive  session 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  444.  the  nomination  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,   I  shall 
not  give  a  senatorial  answer  at  this 
time.  I  will  simply  say  yes. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  William  Lee 
Hanley,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  No.  554.  and  I  inquire  of  my 
friend  if  it  is  agreeable  to  deal  with 
these  two  bills  en  bloc. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  Calendar  No.  444  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


tinguished  Board  of  Directors  includes 
representatives  of  government,  educa- 
tion, business,  labor,  communications, 
science,  and  the  professions.  The 
Chairman  of  that  Board  is  Mr.  John 
G.  McMillian,  and  the  founding  Chair- 
man is  Mr.  W.  Clement  Stone. 

I  commend  all  of  those  active  men 
and  women  for  the  time  that  they  are 
volunteering  to  the  Congressional 
Award  program,  and  I  look  forward,  as 
I  know  that  all  of  our  colleagues  do,  to 
the  growing  importance  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Congressional  Award  in 
the  lives  of  young  Americans  in  the 
years  ahead. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELEVEN  GOLD  MEDALS  WON 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
special  for  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  morning  in 
the  Cannon  House  Office  Building 
Caucus  Room,  the  first  11  Congres- 
sional Award  Gold  Medal  winners 
were  honored.  From  Minnesota  and  Il- 
linois, those  11  winners  were  recog- 
nized for  reaching  approved  individual 
goals  in  personal  growth,  community 
service,  and  physical  development.  I 
know  that  all  of  our  Senate  colleagues 
join  me  in  congratulating  those  young 
Congressional  Award  winners. 

As  Congress  intended  in  establishing 
this  award,  the  Congressional  Award 
program  is  expanding  and  is  being  re- 
ceived well.  Currently.  Congressional 
Award  Council  presidents  are  working 
in  several  congressional  districts  in 
New  Jersey.  Texas.  Wyoming.  Penn- 
sylvania, and  West  Virginia,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  in  Minnesota  and  Illinois. 
The  organizational  goal  is  a  Congres- 
sional Award  network  all  across  the 
country  to  give  as  many  young  men 
and  women  as  possible  a  chance  to 
take  on  the  personal  challenges  of- 
fered by  the  Congressional  Award. 

I  want  to  thank  the  many  people 
who  are  working  to  make  the  Congres- 
sional Award  program  a  success.  A  dis- 


REMARKS  OF  VICE  PRESIDENT 
GEORGE  BUSH  TO  REAGAN- 
BUSH  STATE  CHAIRMEN  AND 
FINANCE  CHAIRMEN 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  Sunday  night  at  10:55  e.s.t..  Presi- 
dent Reagan  made  an  announcement 
that  we  have  all  been  waiting  for.  He 
will  seek  a  second  term  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  personally  hope  and  expect  that 
we  shall  have  a  Reagan-Bush  ticket. 
Vice  President  Bush  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  these  past  ZV2  years.  On 
Monday,  the  Vice  President  made  an 
important  speech  at  a  luncheon  for 
Reagan/Bush  State  chairmen  and  fi- 
nance chairmen  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C. 

I  would  like  to  commend  him  for  his 
speech  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being  no  objection,   the   re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Excerpts  Prom  Remarks  by  Vice  President 

George  Bush  at  Luncheon  for  Reagan - 

Bush  State  Chairmen  and  Pinance  Chair- 
men 

We  have  an  incredible  President  right 
now— one  whose  skills  in  leading  this  democ- 
racy of  ours  are  simply  unexcelled.  I  have  a 
great  vantage  point  from  which  I  see  the 
President  meeting  the  really  tough  deci- 
sions. I  am  continually  amazed  at  how  he 
gets  all  the  facts  and  then  calmly  decides 
what  to  do.  It's  awesome.  It's  not  easy.  I'll 
tell  you,  to  be  good  at  this  job. 

Do  you  remember  the  years  before  Presi- 
dent Reagan?  Think  back  four  years  ago. 
Do  you  recall  the  last  Democratic  President 
talking  about  America— and  his  frustration 
with  it?  He  didn't  inspire:  in  a  sense  he  dis- 
couraged the  people.  These  are  his  own— his 
very— words.  Listen  and  weep: 

"A  majority  of  our  people  believe  that  the 
next  five  years  will  be  worse  than  the  past 
five  years  •  •  *.  The  productivity  of  Ameri- 
can workers  is  actually  dropping  •  •  •.  We 
remember  when  the  phrase  "sound  as  a 
dollar"  was  an  expression  of  absolute  de- 
pendability, until  inflation  began  to  shrink 
our  dollar  and  our  savings  •  •  *.  There  is 
growing  disrespect  for  government  and  for 
churches  and  for  schools  •  *  *.  (We  have)  a 
system  of  government  that  seems  incapable 
of  action  •  •  *.  (All  we  see  is)  paralysis  and 
stagnation  and  drift  •  *  *.  Its  a  crisis  of 
confidence  •  •  •  a  growing  doubt  about  the 
meaning  of  our  own  lives  and  in  the  loss  of 
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unity  of  purpose  for  our  nation  •  •  '.  The 

symptoms  of  this  crisis  are  all  around  us 

•  •  •  •• 

Imagine  that  pessimistic  assessment  of 
our  great  country.  We  are  so  much  better 
off  now  than  we  were  then. 

America  is  back  on  track,  thanks  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

In  1980  inflation  was  12''^  percent.  Today 
it's  3.2  percent. 

In  1980  the  prime  interest  rate  was  21  Vb 
percent.  Today  it  is  1 1  percent. 

In  1980  there  were  99  million  people  work- 
ing. Today  there  are  103  million  people 
working— more  than  ever  before  in  our  his- 
tory. 

In  1980  Americans  invested  $900  million  in 
venture  capital.  Today  they  are  investing 
nearly  $4  billion. 

In  1980  a  typical  family  of  four  paid 
S3.800  in  Federal  income  tax.  Today  that 
same  family  pays  $3.100— $700  less. 

In  1980  Americans  built  1.3  million  new 
homes.  Today  Americans  are  building  1.7 
million  homes. 

In  1980  the  rate  of  growth  of  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  decreased  three-tenths  of  a 
percent.  Today  the  GNP  is  growing  6  per- 
cent annually. 

In  1980  the  productivity  of  American 
workers  was  down  by  one-half  percent. 
Today  worker  productivity  is  up  nearly  2Vi 
percent. 

In  1980  the  violent  crime  rate  was  rising 
at  the  rate  of  4  percent  a  year.  Today  it  is 
falling  4  percent  a  year. 

In  1980  Americans  were  beginning  to 
think  we  were  a  weak  and  timid  nation,  re- 
treating from  international  affairs.  Today 
we  are  a  strong  and  confident  nation,  reas- 
suming  its  leadership  role  in  the  world. 

In  1980  21  percent  of  Americans  thought 
their  President  was  doing  a  good  job.  Today 
57  percent  of  Americans  are  sure  their 
President  is  doing  a  good  job. 

We  are  going  to  have  fun  this  campaign. 
We  are  a  ij*rty  with  real  achievements,  ac- 
complishments to  be  proud  of.  It  is  a  record 
of  representativeness  lo  what  Americans 
want.  And  when  the  Democrats  start  talk- 
ing about  what  they  don't  like,  let's  ask 
them  how  they'd  answer  the  tough  ques- 
tions a  real  President  has  to  face. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMAN).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
I*resident  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolution 
286.  98th  Congress.  1st  session,  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  the 
Special  Committee  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe:  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy), 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell). 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ARMS 
CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  109 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  23rd 
Annual  Report  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  The  report  reviews  the  impor- 
tant role  that  arms  control  and  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Agency  play  in 
strengthening  our  country's  national 
security. 

The  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  has  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  leading  the  Adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  reduce  the  world's 
nuclear  arsenals,  to  negotiate  a  com- 
plete ban  or  reductions  in  chemical 
weapons,  to  reduce  conventional  forces 
in  Europe,  and  to  reinforce  the  bar- 
riers against  war  through  confidence- 
building  measures. 

Soviet  actions  in  the  area  of  arms 
control  in  1983  were  a  disappointment. 
We  developed  several  sound  positions, 
demonstrated  our  willingness  to  be 
flexible,  and  consistently  invited  the 
Soviets  to  walk  through  the  door  to  se- 
rious negotiations.  We  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  willing  to  do  this 
in  1984. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  will 
leave  no  stone  unturned  in  its  pursuit 
of  reductions  in  nuclear  arsenals.  In 
1984  we  will  renew  our  efforts  to  use 
the  arms  control  process  in  ways  that 
enhance  our  national  security  and  im- 
prove global  stability. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency's  1983  report  testifies  to  this 
Nation's  continuing  search  for  a  peace- 
ful and  more  stable  world. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  January  31,  1984. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:24  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 


H.R.  1961.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  disability 
and  death  allowances  to  veterans  and  the 
survivors  of  veterans  who  served  In  South- 
east Asia  during  the  Vietnam  era  and  suffer 
from  diseases  that  may  be  attributable  to 
exposure  to  the  herbicide  known  as  "agent 
orange"  and  to  veterans  and  the  survivors  of 
veterans  who  participated  In  atomic  tests  or 
the  occupation  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
and  suffer  from  diseases  that  may  be  attrib- 
utable to  ionizing  radiation. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  22  U.S.C. 
276(d),  the  Speaker  appoints  Mr. 
Barnes  as  chairman  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  attend  the  25th  meeting  of 
the  Canada-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group,  March  8  through 
March  12,  1984.  in  Puerto  Rico,  vice 
chairman  Mr.  Fascell,  resigned. 

At  4:18  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  had  passed 
the  following  bill  without  amendment: 

S.  1863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Audun  En- 
destad. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  5:07  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
aruiounced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  1863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Audun  En- 
destad. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


MEASURE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

The  following  bill  was  ordered  held 
at  the  desk  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30.  1984: 

H.R.  1961.  An  act  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  disability 
and  death  allowances  to  veterans  and  the 
survivors  of  veterans  who  served  in  South- 
east Asia  during  the  Vietnam  era  and  suffer 
from  diseases  that  may  be  attributable  to 
exposure  to  the  herbicide  known  as  "agent 
orange"  and  to  veterans  and  the  survivors  of 
veterans  who  participated  in  atomic  tests  or 
the  occupation  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
and  suffer  from  diseases  that  may  be  attrib- 
utable to  ionizing  radiation. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today  he  had  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bill: 

S.  1863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Audun  En- 
destad. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 


EC-2408.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  second 
quarterly  commodity  and  country  allocation 
table  showing  current  programing  plans  for 
food  assistance:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-2409.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
milting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  modifi- 
cations to  the  Pactola  Dam.  Rapid  Valley 
Unit.  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program.  S. 
Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-2410.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and 
Intergoverrunental  Affairs),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  transfer  of 
funds  appropriated  to  the  peacekeeping  op- 
erations program  lo  support  the  peacekeep- 
ing force  in  Grenada;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2411.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant lo  law.  a  report  on  the  valuation  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  retirement  system;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2412.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel.  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs on  the  audit  of  outpatient  eligibility 
for  treatment:  lo  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2413.  A  communication  from  the  adju- 
tant general  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  audit  report  of  the  order  for  the  year 
ended  June  30.  1983;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-2414.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  15. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  assert  copyright  in  in- 
formation products  produced  by  NOAA.  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2415.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  (Legislative  Af- 
fairs), transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  Public  Law  87-693  (42 
U.S.C.  2651.  et  seq.)  to  provide  for  the  recov- 
ery by  the  United  States  of  the  costs  of  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  and  treatment  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  in  certain  cir- 
cumi.lances.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2416.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General.  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  notice  of  intent  to  conduct  a 
computer  match;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2417.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel.  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  investigation  of  alleged  viola- 
tions of  law  and  regulations  by  the  Alaska 
Railroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2418.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower, 
Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  audit  report  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  for  the  year  ended 
June  30.  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2419.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy 
of  correspondence  with  the  Office  of  Man- 


agement and  Budget  regarding  the  fiscal 
year  1985  budget  request;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

EC-2420.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (Pesticides  and  Toxic 
Substances),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  copy  of  a  final  Agency  rule  specifying  the 
good  laboratory  practice  standards  for  the 
registration  of  pesticide  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EC-2421.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  of  the  intent  to  obligate  funds  in 
the  Army  Stock  Fund  for  War  Reserve 
Stocks;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

EC-2422.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  con- 
version from  in-house  operation  of  30  ships 
presently  under  the  Military  Sealift  Com- 
mand to  performance  by  contract;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2423.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  determination  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  that  Iran  be  added  to  the  list 
of  countries  repeatedly  supporting  acts  of 
international  terrorism;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2424.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  budget  request  of  the  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2425.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  section 
203(b)  of  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act  of 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC— 2426.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
proposed  package  of  amendments  to  regula- 
tions and  regulatory  guides;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2427.  A  communication  from  the 
Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  Statement  of  Liabilities  and  Other  Fi- 
nancial Commitments  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment as  of  September  30.  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-2428.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  trade  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Taiwan;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-2429.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  his  extension  and  expansion  of  cer- 
tain export  controls  maintained  for  foreign 
policy  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-2430.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  supplementary  report  on  Grenada's 
recent  steps  to  restore  democracy  and  reac- 
tivate Its  economy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2431.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  inter- 
nal control  system  of  the  General  Services 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 


EC-2432.  A  communication  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  system  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative controls  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration in  effect  during  calendar  year 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2433.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  system  of  internal  account- 
ing and  administrative  control  of  the  Board 
in  effect  during  calendar  year  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2434.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  in  effect  in  the 
Office  of  Special  Counsel  during  fiscal  year 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  GovemmenUl 
Affairs. 

EC-2435.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
Initiative  Measure  No.  11  certifying  the 
election  results  of  a  D.C.  election  relating  to 
Rhodes  Tavern:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2436.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5-101  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  20.  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2437.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-100  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  December  20.  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2438.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5-99  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  January  3,  1984:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Goverrmiental  Affairs. 

EC-2439.  A  conununication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of  D.C. 
Act  5-97  adopted  by  the  Council  on  January 
3.  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Goverr.mental 
Affairs. 

EC-2440.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on 
the  condition  of  the  accounting  systems  of 
the  GSA  for  calendar  year  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  320.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources:  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Conunittee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  321.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources;  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 
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By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  322.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works:  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Small  business,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  323.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
small  business:  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  Mr.  Biden). 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  Res.  324.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1787:  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  325.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs:  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  326.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations: referred  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  327.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs:  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WARNER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

William  H.  Taft.  IV.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
report  favorably  the  following  nomi- 
nations: In  the  Air  Force  there  are  26 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  (list  begins  with  Paul  W. 
Bishop).  Since  these  names  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  November  18,  1983,  at 
the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  2235.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  government  of  Nassau 
County.  N.Y..  for  necessary  security-related 
expenses  associated  with  hosting  the  1984 
International  Games  for  the  disabled:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2236.  A  bill  to  reform  the  extradition 
procedures  of  the  United  States:  placed  on 
the  calendar,  by  unanimous  consent. 

By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HUDDLESTON): 

S.  2237.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  Asbestos 
School  Hazard  Detection  and  Control  Act  of 
1980.  to  the  Committee  on  Lat>or  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 

S.  2238.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  203(b)  of 
the  Reclamation  Reform  Act  of  1982:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  D'Amato): 

S.  2239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation of  freshwater  in  bulk  by  tanker: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Hart): 

S.  2240.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  sentenc- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.J.  Res.  219.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
the  important  contributions  of  the  arts  to  a 
complete  education:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  220.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  20,  1984,  through  May  26. 
1984.  as  National  Arts  With  the  Handi- 
capped Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
S.  Res.  320.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures   by   the   Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources: 
S.  Res.  321.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures   by   the   Committee   on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 
S.  Res.  322.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business: 
S.  Res.  323.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures   by   the   Committee  on 
Small  Business:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  Mr.  Biden), 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 
S.  Res.  324.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 


Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1787:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Budget. 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Goverrunental  Affairs: 
S.  Res.  325.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing  expenditures   by   the   Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Appropriations: 
S.  Res.  326.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs: 
S.  Res.  327.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures   by   the   Committee  on 
Veterans'    Affairs:    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


S.  2235 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  2235.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  the  government 
of  Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  for  necessary 
security-related  expenses  associated 
with  hosting  the  1984  International 
Games  for  the  Disabled;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  1984 
INTERNATIONAL  GAMES  FOR  THE  DISABLED 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President  I 
rise  today  to  offer  legislation  authoriz- 
ing financial  assistance  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Nassau  County,  N.Y..  to  help 
defray  certain  expenses  incurred  in 
hosting  the  1984  International  Games 
for  the  Disabled.  It  is  traditional  for 
the  host  of  the  winter  Olympics  to 
host  this  competition  4  years  later. 
The  State  of  New  York  and  the  village 
of  Lake  Placid  had  the  honor  of  host- 
ing the  1980  winter  game,  and  this 
summer  Nassau  County  will  recipro- 
cate by  hosting  the  games  for  the  dis- 
abled. This  unique  competition  will  be 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  important 
sporting  events  and  will  be  widely  at- 
tended. President  Reagan  himself  is 
expected  to  be  on  hand  for  the  games. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  costs 
Nassau  County  already  will  be  absorb- 
ing I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
help  the  county  defray  the  costs  of 
the  extensive  security  arrangements 
required  to  host  these  games.  Hosting 
the  games  for  the  disabled  is  an  honor 
for  the  entire  country,  and  one  that  is 
not  often  bestowed  upon  us.  The  fi- 
nancial burden  should  not  rest  entire- 
ly on  the  shoulders  of  the  County  of 
Nassau,  N.Y.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

FINDINGS 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  1984  International  Games  for  the 
Disabled,  which  are  to  be  held  in  Nassau 
County.  New  York,  in  June  1984.  will  pro- 
vide the  citizens  of  Nassau  County,  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  United  States 
the  unique  opportunity  to  host  an  athletic 
competition  involving  disabled  athletes: 

(2)  the  games  will  bring  together  for  the 
first  time  in  the  United  States  world-class 
amputee,  blind,  cerebral  palsy,  and  other 
athletes  representing  dozens  of  nations  In  a 
variety  of  athletic  events; 

(3)  the  games  will  increase  appreciation 
for  lifelong  physical  fitness  and  expand 
competitive  sports  programs  for  the  dis- 
abled throughout  the  United  States; 

(4)  the  fifteen  hundred  participating  ath- 
letes and  their  aides  will  gain  new  and  sig- 
nificant social  and  cultural  experiences 
during  their  stay  In  Nassau  County;  and 

(5)  Nassau  County  will  Incur  substantial 
cost  in  hosting  the  games,  and,  because  of 
the  substantial  national  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  these  games  being  held  In  the 
United  States,  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  (here- 
inafter In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") shall,  to  the  extent  of  funds  approved 
in  appropriation  Acts,  reimburse  the  govern- 
ment of  Nassau  County  for  all  necessary  se- 
curity-related expenses  associated  with 
hosting  the  1984  International  Games  for 
the  Disabled. 

PRELIMINARY  CONSULTATION 

Sec  3.  No  later  than  two  months  before 
the  commencement  of  the  games,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nassau  County  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  written  plan  detailing  the 
nature  and  amount  of  all  anticipated  securi- 
ty-related expenses  associated  with  hosting 
the  games.  Promptly  upon  receipt  of  such 
plan,  the  Secretary  shall  examine  such  plan 
and  consult  with  the  government  of  Nassau 
County  so  that  a  consensus  can  be  achieved 
before  the  commencement  of  the  games  as 
to  which  of  these  expenses  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  necessary  security-related  expenses 
associated  with  hosting  the  games. 

RECORDS  AND  AUDITS 

Sec.  4.  The  government  of  Nassau  County 
shall  keep  accurate  and  detailed  records  per- 
taining to  all  necessary  security-related  ex- 
penses associated  with  hosting  the  games. 
Such  records  shall  remain  subject  to  audit 
and  examination  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
for  three  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
games. 

FINAL  REPORT 

Sec.  5.  Within  three  months  after  the 
completion  of  the  games,  the  government  of 
Nassau  County  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  final  and  detailed  report  disclosing  all 
necessary  security-related  expenditures  as- 
sociated with  hosting  the  games.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  examine  the  report  and  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
which  the  Secretary  shall  request  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 


on  or  after  October  1,  1984.  such  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the  govern- 
ment of  Nassau  County  for  necessary  securi- 
ty-related expenses  associated  with  hosting 
the  1984  International  Games  for  the  Dis- 
abled.* 


By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Huddleston); 
S.  2237.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  As- 
bestos School  Hazard  Detection  and 
Control  Act  of  1980;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

ASBESTOS  SCHOOL  HAZARD  PROTECTION  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1984 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  es- 
tablishes an  emergency  asbestos 
hazard  control  program.  I  am  pleased 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kentucky  (Senator  Huddleston)  has 
joined  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

S.  2237  amends  the  1980  Asbestos 
School  Hazard  Detection  and  Control 
Act  in  two  significant  ways.  First,  it  es- 
tablishes stricter  reporting  require- 
ments concerning  the  States'  attempts 
to  implement  EPA  regulations  which 
required  all  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  to  be  properly  inspected  for 
hazardous  asbestos  by  June  1983. 
Second,  it  creates  an  emergency  grant 
program  based  on  the  financial  need 
of  the  local  educational  agency  (LEA), 
to  be  determined  by  the  extent  of  the 
LEA'S  asbestos-related  problems. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  the  Na- 
tional School  Board  Association  who 
has  endorsed  my  legislation.  According 
to  national  educational  organizations, 
the  removal  of  asbestos  from  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  is  an  edu- 
cational priority  in  1984. 

Mr.  President,  the  asbestos-related 
deterioration  which  exists  in  thou- 
sands of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  nationwide  seriously  impairs 
our  efforts  to  provide  our  children 
with  a  superior  educational  system. 
The  American  public  is  demanding 
that  drastic  changes  take  place  to  im- 
prove our  school  systems.  The  nation-^ 
al  debate  over  the  quality  of  American' 
education  is  based  on  the  fundamental 
assumption  that  our  schools  are,  at 
the  very  least,  safe  institutions.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  is  a  false  assumption. 

Our  schools  are  In  desperate  need  of 
repair.  We  know  that  States  have 
drastically  cut  their  budgets  for  school 
maintenance.  Nationwide,  on  average, 
only  6.7  percent  of  annual  school 
budgets  is  currently  spent  for  mainte- 
nance and  capital  improvements.  This 
compares  with  8.6  percent  in  1970,  9.6 
percent  in  1960,  and  14.1  percent  in 
1920. 

Some  estimates  place  the  total  bill 
for  repairing  the  Nation's  school- 
houses  at  $25  billion.  I  believe  that  the 
future  success  of  this  country  depends, 
to  a  large  degree,  on  the  quality  of 
education  we  provide  our  children. 
This  country  simply  cannot  hope  to 
achieve  a  superior  system  of  education 


unless  we  continuously  upgrade,  mod- 
ernize, and  refurbish  our  educational 
facilities.  The  task  of  providing  our 
Nation's  school  children  with  safe  fa- 
cilities lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  na- 
tional challenge  to  rebuild  America's 
educational  system. 

The  Federal  Goverrmient  should 
take  a  leading  role  in  assisting  State 
and  local  school  officals  in  improving 
their  facilities.  We  now  know  that  a 
large  percentage  of  school  buildings 
built  between  1942  and  1970  contain 
friable  asbestos.  Friable  asbestos  in 
forms  that  are  easily  crumbled  or  pul- 
verized releasing  inhalable  fibers  into 
the  indoor  air.  It  is  clear  that  friable 
asbestos  poses  an  imminent  health 
hazard  to  those  exposed  and  that 
there  exists  schools  in  every  State 
th^t  contain  some  degree  of  the  haz- 
ardous material. 

Asbestos  is  a  known  human  carcino- 
gen and  has  been  scientifically  linked 
to  various  types  of  cancer  and  other 
chronic  illnesses,  including  a  lung  dis- 
ease called  asbestosis.  Scientists  have 
not  demonstrated  a  threshold  level 
below  which  exposure  to  asbestos  can 
be  considered  safe. 

In  1981,  the  Attorney  General  issued 
a  report  which  clearly  outlined  the 
health  hazards  caused  by  the  presence 
of  friable  asbestos.  When  one  inhales 
asbestos  fibers,  the  particles  become 
entrapped  in  the  lungs.  In  fact,  'in- 
haled asbestos  fibers  that  are  deposit- 
ed in  the  lungs  remain  throughout 
one's  lifetime.  Fibers  retained  by  the 
body  do  not  dissipate  or  disintegrate." 

The  dangers  posed  by  asbestos  are 
intensified  when  small  children  are  ex- 
posed. Ironically,  our  children  face  a 
greater  risk  of  developing  cancer  than 
do  adults  exposed  to  asbestos  fibers. 
Because  of  the  lagtime  between  the 
exposure  to  the  hazardous  material 
and  the  development  of  disease,  the 
diseases  associated  with  asbestos  have 
ample  time  to  develop  in  young  chil- 
dren by  the  time  they  reach  middle 
age. 

Children  are  also  at  greater  risk  be- 
cause they  breathe  a  high  volume  of 
air  and  have  a  higher  rate  of  metabo- 
lism. Since  they  breathe  in  more  con- 
taminated air,  and  at  a  quicker  rate 
than  adults,  children  face  an  increased 
chance  of  developing  an  asbestos-relat- 
ed disease. 

Approximately  3.24  million  school- 
children are  exposed  to  hazardous  as- 
bestos each  day.  According  to  a  report 
recently  released  by  the  Department 
of  Education,  14,000  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  contain  hazardous 
asbestos.  Schools  in  several  of  our 
States  have  been  forced  to  close  due  to 
the  health  risks  presented  by  friable 
asbestos. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  indeed 
taken  positive  action  to  control  the  as- 
bestos levels  found  in  our  school  build- 
ings. The  Asbestos  School  Hazard  De- 
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tection  and  Control  Act  of  1980  estab- 
lished a  program  to  assist  in  inspecting 
public,  private,  elementary,  and  sec- 
ondary schools  for  materials  contain- 
ing asbestos,  containing  or  removing 
such  materials,  and  replacing  them 
with  other  suitable  building  materials. 
The  act  established  a  two-part  finan- 
cial program,  authorizing  $22.5  million 
to  State  and  lot  ■•'  educational  agencies 
in  Federal  grants,  and  $75  million  per 
year  for  long-term,  interest-free  loans 
for  abatement  and  control  of  asbestos- 
containing  materials.  According  to  reg- 
ulations issued  by  EPA  under  author- 
ity of  this  act.  all  schools  were  to  be 
inspected  for  asbestos  by  June  1983. 
There  were  no  rules  establishing  an 
acceptable  level  of  asbestos,  and  there 
were  no  requirements  that  actions  be 
taken  by  States  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  remove  the  asbestos. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  there  has 
been  only  nominal  compliance  with 
these  EPA  regulations.  Twenty-three 
States  failed  to  respond  at  all  to  the 
nationwide  survey  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  in  1982.  Ac- 
cording to  a  widely  accepted  report 
completed  by  the  service  employees 
international  union,  while  85  percent 
of  our  public  schools  may  have  at- 
tempted some  sort  of  inspection,  many 
of  them  did  so  under  guidelines  no 
longer  considered  adequate.  Despite 
the  1980  legislation,  there  remains 
14,000  schools  in  need  of  inspection  for 
asbestos  and/or  asbestos  abatement. 

My  bill  attempts  to  enforce  the  in- 
spection procedures  as  established  by 
the  EPA  regulations.  First.  States  re- 
ceiving Federal  funding  are  required 
to  submit  semiannual  reports  describ- 
ing their  asbestos  control  programs. 
The  Secretary  is  further  required  to 
report  to  Congress  annually  on  the 
progress  of  asl)estos  control  proce- 
dures throughout  the  country. 

Second,  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  Fed- 
eral asbestos  control  grant,  a  local 
educational  agency  must  submit  an  ap- 
plication outlining  its  previous  efforts 
to  comply  with  the  1982  EPA  regula- 
tions. In  this  way.  those  local  school 
districts  that  have  indeed  heeded  to 
the  regulations,  but  which  have  not 
taken  subsequent  action  to  remove  the 
asbestos  because  of  lack  of  funding, 
will  be  eligible  to  receive  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

In  addition  to  the  compliance  efforts 
of  local  educational  agencies,  S.  2237 
outlines  several  other  criteria  by 
which  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
review  applications  for  grant  money. 
These  criteria  include  the  financial 
condition  of  the  local  educational 
agency,  and  the  number  of  schools 
that  have  closed  within  the  local 
school  district  due  to  asbestos- related 
problems. 

Finally.  S.  2237  authorizes  $100  mil- 
lion to  be  appropriated  for  the  emer- 
gency grant  program  for  fiscal  year 


1985  and  each  of  the  three  successive 
years. 

The  asbestos  control  program  estab- 
lished in  1980  is  of  little  use  unless 
Congress  provides  the  necessary  funds 
to  carry  it  out.  We  know  that  $1.4  bil- 
lion will  be  required  to  completely 
clean  up  asbestos  from  this  Nation's 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  We 
should  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
those  schools  most  desperately  in  need 
of  financial  help. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  own  State  of 
Tennessee,  at  least  318  schools  have 
been  found  to  contain  some  degree  of 
hazardous  asbestos.  The  data  certify- 
ing the  actions  taken  by  local  school 
officials  to  remove  the  asbestos  is 
scarce.  But.  according  to  officials  at 
the  Tennessee  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, many  of  the  State's  schools 
should  be  reinspected  l)ecause  of 
changes  in  Federal  guidelines.  These 
officials  are  frustrated  because  their 
genuine  efforts  to  comply  with  Feder- 
al regulations  have  been  to  little  avail. 
The  cost  to  reinspect  Tennessee 
schools  is  prohibitive.  In  the  interim, 
Termessee  school  children  must  attend 
school  in  fear  of  not  only  their  health, 
but  also  of  their  educational  well- 
being. 

In  one  county  in  Termessee,  six 
schools  have  been  identified  as  need- 
ing asbestos  removed.  Two  of  these 
schools  were  forced  to  close,  and  one 
remains  closed.  The  director  of  schools 
in  Montgomery  County  has  made  a  de- 
termined effort  to  follow  Federal  regu- 
lations. However,  no  funding  is  avail- 
able to  assist  these  efforts.  Parents, 
school  employees,  and  students  are 
aware  of  the  health  hazards  presented 
by  the  asbestos.  Without  Federal 
funding,  this  school  county,  and 
others  nationwide,  will  be  forced  to 
close  their  doors  under  the  threat  of 
asbestos  contamination. 

As  Ernest  L.  Boyer  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  stated.  "Quality  education 
does  not  require  a  luxurious  setting, 
but  surely  it  should  provide  adequate 
facilities.  The  schoolhouse  itself 
should  not  place  students  in  harm's 
way.  More  than  that,  it  should  be  a 
place  that  is  decent  and  safe." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  as 
cosponsors  of  the  Asbestos  School 
Hazard  Detection  and  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1984. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text,  and  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  S.2237  be  submitted  In  the  Record 
inunediately  following  my  remarks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Hdodlxston's  statement  be 
entered  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section-by-Scction  Analysis 
findings  and  purpose 

Amends  the  present  law  by  stating  that 
the  presence  of  asbestos  In  schools  located 


in  certain  local  educational  agencies  poses  a 
serious  threat  to  the  quality  of  public  edu- 
cation. Also  establishes  the  need  for  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  asbestos  control  pro- 
cedures to  be  carried  out  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  located  in  the  most  needy 
local  educational  agencies. 

TASK  FORCE 

The  composition  of  the  Task  Force  as  out- 
lined In  the  1980  Asbestos  School  Hazard 
Detection  and  Control  Act  of  1980  remains 
unchanged.  However.  S.  223''  requires  the 
Task  Force  to  meet  at  least  four  times  per 
year. 

Outlines  a  set  of  criteria  which  the  Task 
Force  must  use  when  reviewing  applications 
for  grant  monies.  These  criteria  include: 

( 1 )  the  extent  of  compliance,  by  the  local 
educational  agency  being  reviewed,  with  the 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Einviron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  in  May.  1982. 
These  regulations  required  all  schools  to  be 
Inspected  for  ast>estos  by  June.  1983. 

(2)  the  number  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  the  local  educational  agency 
which  have  closed  due  to  asbestos-related 
problems. 

(3)  the  financial  condition  of  affected  lo- 
calities as  determined  by  asbestos  abate- 
ment and  removal  procedures. 

(4)  the  fiscal  effort  of  the  community,  in 
which  the  local  educational  agency  Is  locat- 
ed, to  maintain  the  public  school  system  of 
the  agency,  and 

(5)  the  number  of  schools  in  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  requiring  funds  for  asbestos 
abatement  or  removal. 

STATE  PLAN 

The  State  of  any  local  educational  agency 
receiving  grant  funding  is  required  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  certifying  the  com- 
pliance efforts  of  that  local  educational 
agency  with  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  In  May. 
1982.  and  the  procedures  used  by  the  State 
for  maintaining  records  on  the  presence  of 
asbestos,  as  well  as  the  control  procedures 
used  by  the  local  educational  agency.  Upon 
receiving  a  federal  grant,  the  State  Is  re- 
quired to  submit  updated  reports  to  the  Sec- 
retary semi-annually. 

This  provision  will  significantly  improve 
the  present  statute  by  requiring  States  and 
local  educational  agencies  to  report  their 
findings  concerning  asbestos  to  the  Secre- 
tary. It  Is  Imperative  that  Congress  receive  a 
complete  up-to-date  account  of  .the  asbestos 
control  procedures  undertaken  by  local 
school  systems. 

EMERGENCY  ASBESTOS  HAZARD  CONTROL 
PROGRAM 

A  local  educational  agency  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  federal  grant,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
bestos containment  or  removal,  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  local  educa- 
tional agency: 

( 1 )  Is  unable  to  participate  In  the  loan  pro- 
gram, as  established  in  the  1980  Act.  due  to 
limited  fiscal  resources,  and 

(2)  contains  schools  in  which  the  presence 
of  asbestos  presents  a  hazard  to  public  edu- 
cation. 

Grant  applications  will  be  submitted  by 
the  local  educational  agency  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Education.  These 
applications  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  conjunction  with  the  Task  Force. 
The  applications  will  contain  Information 
describing  the  basis  for  the  local  education- 
al agency's  eligibility  in  this  grant  program, 
a  description  of  the  fiscal  condition  of  the 


local  educational  agency,  the  nature  of  the 
asbestos  problem,  and  the  methods  to  be 
used  to  contain  or  remove  the  asbestos.  In 
addition,  grant  applications  must  contain 
assurances  that  any  employees  engaged  In 
the  asbestos  control  procedures  shall  be  no- 
tified in  writing  concerning  the  hazards  of 
asbestos. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  rank  applica- 
tions on  the  basis  of: 

(1)  the  financial  condition  of  the  local 
educational  agencies,  and. 

(2)  the  number  of  schools  In  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  which  an  asbestos  prob- 
lem exists,  including  the  nature  of  the  as- 
bestos problem. 

No  local  educational  agency  that  has  re- 
ceived a  federal  loan  under  the  1980  Act 
may  receive  a  grant  under  the  Emergency 
Asbestos  Hazard  Control  Program. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  prepare  an 
annual  report  for  Congress  describing  the 
progress  of  the  grant  program. 

AOTHOP.IZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

S    2237  authorizes  $100  million  per  year 
for  FY  1985.  '86.    87  and  '88  for  the  emer- 
gency asbestos  hazard  control  program 
S.  2237 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Asbestos  School 
Hazard  Detection  and  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1984". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  (a)  of  the  Asbestos 
School  Hazard  Detection  and  Control  Act  of 
1980  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Act")  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  cut  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (9): 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  (10)  as  clause 
(11);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (9)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(10)  the  presence  of  asbestos  and  the  ex- 
posure to  asbestos  fibers  in  the  schools  of 
local  educational  agencies  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  the  quality  of  education  available 
in  such  schools;  and". 

(b)  Section  2  (b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4); 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  (5)  as  clause 
(6);  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  clause  (4)  the  following 

new  clause: 

"(5)  provide  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  an  emergency  program  of  removal  of  as- 
bestos from  the  schools  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  most  In  need  of  such  assist- 
ance;". 

TASK  PORCE 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  (bid)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
•and  the  Task  Force  shall  meet  at  least  four 
times  each  year". 

(b)(1)  Section  3  (e)(3)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (f)". 

(2)  Section  3  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (g) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(f)  In  making  recommendations  under 
clause  (3)  of  subsection  (e)  of  this  section, 
the  Task  Force  shall  consider— 

"(1)  the  extent  of  compliance  with  the  En- 
vironmenUl  Protection  Agency  regulations 
entitled   Friable  Asbestos-Containing  Mate- 


rials in  Schools;  Identification  and  Notifica- 
tion' published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
dated  May  27.  1982; 

"(2)  the  number  of  schools  in  each  local 
educational  agency  which  have  closed  due 
to  asbestos  related  problems; 

"(3)  the  financial  condition  of  affected  lo- 
calities as  determined  by  the  total  cost  of 
abatement  or  removal,  or  both; 

"(4)  the  fiscal  effort  of  the  community  in 
which  the  local  educational  agency  is  locat- 
ed made  to  maintain  the  public  school 
system  of  the  agency;  and 

"(5)  the  number  of  schools  in  the  local 
educational  agency  requiring  funds  for 
abatement  or  removal.". 

(c)(1)  Section  3(e)(4)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  upon  the  request  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  review  of  regulations  esUb- 
lished  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  relating  to  exposure  of  asbestos 
fibers  in  schools  and  the  identification  of 
schools  in  which  exposure  to  such  fibers 
poses  a  health  problem  and  the  recommen- 
dations of  such  modifications  as  the  Task 
Force  deems  necessary.". 
(2)  Section  3(e)(5)  of  the  Act  is  repealed, 
(d)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  3  of  the  Act 
(as  redesignated  by  subsection  (b)(2))  is  re- 
pealed. 

STATE  PLAN 

Sec.  4.  Section  4  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


"STATE  PLAN 


"Sec  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  three  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Asbestos 
School  Hazard  Detection  and  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1983.  the  State  educational 
agency  of  any  State  which  receives  applica- 
ble funds  (as  defined  under  subsection 
(c)(1)(A)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act)  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
plan  which— 

"(1)  describes  the  extent  to  which  the 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  SUte  are 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  regulations  issued  under  this  Act 
and  the  regulations  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  described  in  section 
3(f)(1); 

"(2)  describes  the  procedures  to  be  used 
by  the  State  for  maintaining  records  on— 

"(A)  the  presence  of  asbestos  materials  in 
school  buildings  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies; 

"(B)  the  asbestos  detection,  containment, 
or  removal  activities  conducted  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies  (including  activities  relat- 
ing to  the  replacement  of  the  asbestos  mate- 
rials removed  from  school  buildings  with 
other  appropriate  building  materials);  and 

"(C)  repairs  made  to  restore  school  build- 
ings to  conditions  comparable  to  those  exist- 
ing l)efore  the  containment  or  removal  ac- 
tivities referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B)  were 
undertaken;  and 

"(3)  designates  a  State  agency  or  other  ad- 
ministrative unit  with  the  responsibility  for 
submitting  to  the  Secretary  reports  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (h)  of  this  section  and 
provides  assurances  that  such  agency  or 
unit  shall  carry  out  the  duties  specified 
under  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
submission  of  the  plan  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a),  and  each  six  months  thereafter, 
the  State  agency  or  unit  designated  under 
paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  a  report  which  describes 
the  actions  taken  by  the  State  In  accordance 
with  Its  plan  under  such  subsection.". 


emergency  asbestos  hazard  CONTROL 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  5.  The  Act  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing sections  8  through  12  as  sections  9 
through  13.  respectively,  and  by  adding 
after  section  7  the  following  new  section: 

"EMERGENCY  ASBESTOS  HAZARD  CONTROL 
PROGRAM 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  local  educational 
agency— 

"(A)  is  in  compliance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  de- 
scribed in  section  3(f)(1); 

"(B)  has  such  limited  fiscal  resources  that 
the  local  educational  agency  Is  unable  to 
obtain  a  loan  to  carry  out  the  projects  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2);  and 

"(C)  the  asbestos  hazard  in  the  school 
buildings  of  the  school  district  of  such 
agency  adversely  affect  the  public  education 
In  such  district. 

that  local  educational  agency  is  eligible  to 
receive  an  emergency  grant  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  which 
are  eligible  under  paragraph  (1)  and  are 
ranked  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)(2) 
to  pay  all  of  the  costs  of  carrying  out 
projects  for— 

"(A)  the  containment  or  removal  of  any 
materials  containing  asbestos  in  school 
buildings  In  which  such  materials  pose  an 
imminent  hazard  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  children  or  employees; 

"(B)  the  replacement  of  the  asbestos  ma- 
terials removed  from  school  buildings  with 
other  appropriate  building  materials;  and 

"(C)  making  repairs  which  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  restore  school 
buildings  to  conditions  comparable  to  those 
existing  before  containment  or  removal  ac- 
tivities were  undertaken  under  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(b)(1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  the  Task  Force. 
Fexih  application  shall— 

"(A)  contain  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require,  including  information 
describing—  ,  ^    , 

"(I)  the  basis  for  the  eligibility  of  the  local 
educational  agency  for  emergency  grants  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection 

<a>: 
"(ii)  a  description  of  the  fiscal  condition  of 

the  local  educational  agency  including  a  de- 
scription of  the  fiscal  effort  of  the  commu- 
nity In  which  the  local  educational  agency  is 
located  to  assist  the  public  school  system  of 
the  agency;  , 

"(ill)  the  nature  of  the  asbestos  problem 
and  the  amount  of  the  grant  for  which  as- 
sistance Is  sought  under  this  section; 

"(Iv)  the  asbestos  content  of  the  material 
to  be  contained  or  removed  by  the  local  edu- 
cational agency,  as  determined  under  pre- 
liminary testing  which  was  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  standards  esUbllshed  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  7(a)(1).  or.  In 
the  case  of  testing  conducted  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  was  conducted  In 
a  manner  which  substantially  conforms  to 
such  standards;  and 

"(V)  the  methods  which  will  be  used  to 
contain  or  remove  the  asbestos  materials.  In 
accordance  with  section  7(b),  and  any  other 
pertinent  details  relating  to  the  project  or 
projects  to  be  conducted  by  the  applicant 
(as  described  In  subsection  (a)(2)); 
"(B)  contain  assurances  that— 
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The    Reclamation    Reform    Act    of    1982 
limits  the  ownership  of  land  receiving  recla- 


My  bill  would  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act   of   1979   to   require 


tion  7  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2406)  Is  amended  by 
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"(i)  any  employee  engaged  in  any  activity 
to  carry  out  programs  under  this  section 
shall  be  notified  in  writing  by  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  conducting  the  program  of 
hazards  of  working  with  asbestos,  and  shall 
be  required  to  utilize  all  appropriate  safety 
procedures  to  minimize  health  risks; 

"(ii)  no  child  or  school  employee  shall  be 
permitted  in  the  vicinity  of  any  asbestos 
containment  or  removal  activity;  and 

"(iii)  the  local  educational  agency  shall 
pay  employees  engaged  in  containment,  re- 
moval, or  replacement  activities  under  this 
section  reasonable  rates  of  pay.  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  on  the  iMsis  of  pre- 
vailing wage  rates  in  the  location  of  such 
work;  and 

"(C)  furnish  such  Information  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Secretary  to  make  the  report 
required  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(2)<A)  The  Secretary  shall  rank  applica- 
tions on  the  basis  of — 

"(i)  the  financial  condition  of  the  local 
educational  agency  including  the  fiscal 
effort  of  the  community  in  which  the  local 
educational  agency  is  located  to  maintain 
the  public  school  system  of  the  agency;  and 

•■(ii)  the  number  of  schools  of  the  local 
educational  agency  in  which  there  is  an  as- 
bestos problem  and  the  nature  of  the  ast>es- 
tos  problem. 

"(B)  In  approving  applications  under  this 
subsection  the  Secretary  shall  approve  an 
appropriation  of  the  local  educational 
agency  having  the  highest  rank  among  ap- 
plications being  considered. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  Task 
Force  with  a  copy  of  any  application  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(1). 

"(4)  No  grants  may  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section  for  projects  de- 
scribed in  suljsection  (a)(2)  for  which  the 
local  educational  agency  has  an  approved 
application  under  section  6(c). 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  not  later  than  February  1  of  each 
year  a  report  to  the  appropriate  committee 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  emergency  grant  program  au- 
thorized by  this  section.  Each  repwrt  shall— 

"(1)  describe  the  number  of  applications 
received; 

"(2)  describe  the  number  of  grants  made 
in  the  preceding  calendar  year  and  specify 
each  applicant  for  and  recipient  of  a  grant; 

"(3)  specify  the  number  of  grant  applica- 
tions which  were  disapproved  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  and  describe  the 
reasons  for  such  disapprovals; 

"(4)  descrit)e  the  types  of  programs  for 
which  grants  were  made; 

"(5)  specify  the  estimated  total  costs  of 
such  programs  to  the  recipients  of  grants 
and  specify  the  amount  of  grants  made 
under  the  program  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion: and 

"(6)  estimate  the  number  of  schools  still 
in  need  of  assistance. '. 

AUTHORIZATION  Of  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  6.  Section  12(a)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  para- 
graph (3)  and  by  adding  after  paragraph  (1) 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  emergency  asbestos  hazard  con- 
trol program  under  section  8  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1985  and  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years. '.• 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  in  intro- 
ducing   the   Asbestos   School    Hazard 


Detection  and  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1984.  This  legislation  ad- 
dresses a  vital  need  in  our  country 
today— ridding  our  schools  of  harmful 
asbestos  contamination. 

Schools  in  my  home  State  of  Ken- 
tucky are  facing  the  same  financial 
difficulties  in  dealing  with  asbestos  as 
are  many  schools  in  other  States.  The 
Kentucky  Department  of  Education 
estimated  last  year  that  approximate- 
ly $26  million  would  be  required  to 
take  care  of  the  asbestos  problems  in 
the  States  schools. 

Superintendents,  school  board  mem- 
bers, principals,  and  parents  have  con- 
tacte(j  me  over  the  last  year  to  express 
their  concern  about  the  problem. 
Prom  these  conversations  one  thing  is 
clear— that  everyone  wants  the  asbes- 
tos removed  to  guarantee  that  the 
children  will  not  be  exposed  to  this 
health  hazard.  It  is  also  obvio(*°  'hat 
the  cost  will  be  expensive. 

For  almost  a  year  now,  the  urgency 
of  providing  financial  assistance  to 
school  districts  facing  asbestos  prob- 
lems has  been  discussed  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  in  the  Senate.  Report  lan- 
guage I  offered  to  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1983 
brought  this  issue  to  the  forefront 
again  by  requiring  a  detailed  study  by 
the  Department  of  Education  on  the 
extent  of  asbestos  contamination  in 
the  schools. 

Efforts  were  made  to  include  fund- 
ing in  the  Labor-HHS-Education  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
but  unfortunately,  these  were  unsuc- 
cessful. One  reason  for  this  result  is 
that  it  was  felt  the  Senate  should 
await  the  results  of  the  Department  of 
Education  s  report  on  the  asbestos  sit- 
uation before  appropriating  any  fund- 
ing. 

This  report  was  finally  released  in 
late  October  last  year  and  it  showed 
that  14.000  schools  have  some  form  of 
asbestos  contamination.  The  Federal 
Government's  share  of  the  asbestos  re- 
moval costs  amounted  to  $700  million. 

We  need  to  realize  that  the  asbestos 
problem  in  the  schools  is  severe.  We 
need  to  remember  that  the  ast>estos 
fibers  that  are  inhaled  by  young  chil- 
dren can  cause  cancer  and  other  lung 
diseases  that  may  not  show  up  for  20 
to  30  years.  And  we  need  to  recognize 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  help  schools  abate  the 
asbestos  contamination. 

The  legislation  that  is  being  intro- 
duced today  provides  us  with  an  op- 
portunity to  help  those  school  districts 
that  are  most  severely  affected.  It 
would  authorize  grant  funds  to  those 
local  educational  agencies  that  the 
Secretary  of  Education  determines 
have  limited  resources  to  eliminate  as- 
bestos hazards. 

Additionally,  States  that  receive 
grant  funding  would  have  to  keep  the 
Secretary  of  Education  up  to  date  on 


the  asbestos  control  procedures  being 
undertaken  by  local  school  systems. 

Finally,  the  Asbestos  Task  Force 
would  be  required  to  meet  more  fre- 
quently than  they  have  in  the  past  to 
keep  current  on  asbestos  removal  pro- 
grams across  the  country.  The  task 
force  would  also  have  to  follow  specific 
criteria  in  evaluating  applications  for 
grant  funding  under  this  legislation. 

At  a  time  when  the  quality  of  our 
schools  is  being  questioned,  it  is  ironic 
that  we  are  asking  some  school  dis- 
tricts to  use  instructional  funds  to 
remove  asbestos  hazards.  Since  the 
Federal  Government  mandated  that 
schools  inspect  for  these  hazards,  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  help  them 
with  the  removal  costs.  I  believe  this 
legislation  provides  an  important  step 
in  this  process  and  hope  that  it  will 
again  point  out  to  the  Senate  the  ur- 
gency of  this  task.* 


By  Mr  McCLURE  (by  request): 
S.    2238.    A    bill    to    repeal    section 
203(b)  of  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act 
of  1982;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

REPEAL  or  SECTION  203(b)  OF  THE 
RECLAMATION  ACT  OF  1983 

•Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration.  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  repeal  section  203(b)  of 
the  Reclamation  Reform  Act  of  1982. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
and  the  communication  which  accom- 
panied the  proposal  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2238 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 203(b)  of  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act 
of  1982  (43  U.S.C.  371)  U  hereby  repealed. 

The  Secretary  or  the  Interior, 

Washington,  Jan.  23,  1984. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  bill,  "To  repeal  section  203(b)  of  the 
Reclamation  Reform  Act  of  1982." 

We  recommend  that  the  draft  bill  be  in- 
troduced, referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee for  consideration,  an(j  enacted. 

The  Reclamation  Reform  Act  of  1982  (43 
U.S.C.  371).  title  II  of  Public  Law  97-293. 
was  signed  into  law  on  October  12.  1982. 
Until  that  time,  the  ownership  of  land  re- 
ceiving reclamation  water  was  limited  to  160 
acres  per  individual  (or  320  acres  for  hus- 
band and  wife).  There  was  no  limit  on  the 
amount  of  leased  land  for  which  an  individ- 
ual could  receive  a  reclamation  water  supply 
as  long  as  the  owners  of  the  leased  land 
were  In  compliance  with  the  160-acre  limita- 
tion. 


The  Reclamation  Reform  Act  of  1982 
limits  the  ownership  of  land  receiving  recla- 
mation water  by  a  qualified  recipient  to  960 
acres.  In  addition,  the  new  provisions  re- 
quire that  irrigators  pay  full  cost,  including 
interest,  for  water  deliveries  to  lands  leased 
in  excess  of  a  total  landholding  of  960  acres. 
Under  the  new  law.  districts  and  individuals 
have  the  option  of  either  conforming  with 
the  ownership  and  leasing  restrictions  of 
the  new  law.  or  remaining  subject  to  the 
ownership  limitation  of  prior  law. 

However,  section  203(b)  of  the  Act  gives 
districts  on  four  and  one-half  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  to  amend  their  exist- 
ing repayment  or  water  service  contracts  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  law. 
After  April  12,  1987,  individuals  In  non- 
amending  districts  who  do  not  execute  cer- 
tain irrevocable  elections  must  pay  the  full 
cost  of  reclamation  water  supplied  to  leased 
lands  in  excess  of  160  acres. 

After  receiving  public  comment  on  the  im- 
plementation of  section  203(b),  we  have 
become  concerned  with  the  impact  of  this 
section  on  existing  obligations  between 
western  water  users  and  the  United  States, 
and  its  potentially  adverse  effects  on  oper- 
ations of  small  family  farms  throughout  the 
West.  Water  user  entities  have,  in  good 
faith,  entered  into  valid  contracts  with  the 
United  States  for  a  reclamation  water 
supply.  Section  203(b)  would  change  the 
terms  of  eligibility  for  delivery  of  reclama- 
tion water  and  could  prove  to  be  detrimen- 
tal to  individuals  within  those  districts  who 
were  in  compliance  with  reclamation  law  at 
the  time  of  their  contractual  arrangements. 

We  strongly  believe  in  protecting  contrac- 
tual rights  and  fear  that  the  unintended 
effect  of  section  203(b)  could  be  to  abrogate 
such  rights.  We  therefore  have  concluded 
that  legislation  to  repeal  this  provision  is  es- 
sential. 

The  draft  bill  would  remedy  any  conflict 
associated  with  existing  contractual  obliga- 
tions and  would  provide  for  a  more  effective 
means  of  bringing  all  water  users  under  the 
new  provisions  of  this  law.  This  would  be  ac- 
complished by  allowing  those  districts  with 
existing  contracts  to  continue  to  operate 
under  previously  agreed  upon  terms.  As 
these  contracts  mature,  new  or  amended 
contracts  would  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act  of  1982. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  proposed  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

Bill  Clark, 

Secretary.m 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  2239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  freshwater  in  bulk 
by  tanker;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
exportation  of  freshwater  in  bulk  by 

TANKER 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  bill  addressing  a 
gap  in  Federal  law  concerning  the 
withdrawal  of  freshwater  from  naviga- 
ble waters.  My  colleague  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Representative 
Hamilton  Fish  of  New  York,  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  on  January 
26. 


My  bill  would  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  to  require 
businesses  to  secure  a  license  from  the 
Secretaries  of  Commerce  smd  Trans- 
portation before  exporting  freshwater 
in  bulk  by  tanker.  The  affected  State 
and  local  governments  would  have  to 
concur  before  the  license  could  be 
granted,  and  they  would  be  reim- 
bursed for  all  water  withdrawn.  The 
bill,  moreover  applies  to  all  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

Large  vessels  such  as  oil  tankers  gen- 
erally carry  ballast  water  when  empty 
of  cargo,  in  order  to  maintain  suffi- 
cient depth  and  stability  for  naviga- 
tion. Saltwater  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  often  is;  but  a  carrier  can 
reap  economic  benefits  by  using  fresh- 
water as  ballast,  selling  it  at  the  desti- 
nation or  using  it  in  shoreside  industri- 
al operations.  Equity  demands  that 
these  benefits  be  shared  with  the  com- 
munities whose  water  is  taken.  There 
should  be  some  control  over  the  quan- 
tities of  water  exported,  the  location 
of  the  withdrawals,  and  other  aspects 
of  the  activity. 

My  own  State  of  New  York  hat. 
faced  problems  illustrating  the  need 
for  this  legislation.  Between  1977  and 
1983.  tankers  operated  by  the  Exxon 
Corp.,  exported  3  million  tons  of  fresh- 
water from  a  reach  of  the  Hudson 
River  about  80  miles  north  of  New 
York  City.  Exxon  transported  the 
water  to  its  refinery  in  water-short 
Aruba,  saving  the  costs  of  securing  an 
alternative  supply  and  selling  some  of 
the  water  to  the  Government  of 
Aruba.  Note  Exxon  obtained  this 
water  free  of  charge  although  the 
State  of  New  York  and  communities 
on  the  Hudson  did  not  maintain  the 
quality  of  the  water  for  free.  This 
practice  also  has  raised  certain  prob- 
lems concerning  water  quality.  Before 
withdrawing  the  river  water,  a  tanker 
must  discharge  the  ballast  water  al- 
ready on  board.  This  water,  needed  for 
the  voyage  upriver,  was  not  only  saline 
but  contaminated  with  petroleum.  The 
State  of  New  York  is  investigating 
whether  any  laws  have  been  violated, 
and  Exxon  temporarily  has  halted  the 
withdrawals. 

The  same  practice  could  occur  in 
navigable  freshwater  throughout  the 
Nation,  including  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Delaware  and  Mississippi  Rivers, 
Many  of  these  water  bodies  serve  as 
sources  of  drinking  water  for  nearby 
conunimities,  and  their  protection  and 
wise  use  are  essential. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
proposal,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2239 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 


tion 7  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2406)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sul>section: 

"(k)  Exportation  of  Fresh  Water.— (1) 
No  fresh  water  removed  from  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  SUtes  may  be  export- 
ed in  bulk  by  tanker  except  pursuant  to  a  li- 
cense granted  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  may  issue 
regulations  providing  for  the  granting  of  li- 
censes for  the  export  by  tanker  of  specified 
amounts  of  water  subject  to  the  prohibition 
contained  in  paragraph  (1).  Such  regula- 
tions may  provide  for  the  granting  of  any 
such  license  only  if  the  affected  States  and 
units  of  local  government  concur  in  the 
granting  of  the  license  and  receive  appropri- 
ate reimbursement  for  the  water  exported 
under  the  license.  Regulations  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  issued  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  551  and  553 
through  559  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 701  through  706  of  that  title. 
"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
"(A)  the  term  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States'  means  (i)  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  and  their  con- 
ncKitlng  and  tributary  waters,  shoreward  of 
the  navigational  demarcation  lines  dividing 
the  high  seas  from  harbors,  rivers,  and 
other  inland  waters  of  the  United  States, 
and  (ii)  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
their  connecting  and  tributary  waters,  on 
the  United  States  side  of  the  International 
Boundary;  and 

•(B)  the  term  tanker'  means  a  vessel  con- 
structed or  adapted  primarily  to  carry  oil  or 
other  liquid  cargoes  in  bulk  in  its  cargo 
space.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  13(a)  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2412(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
11(c)(2)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tions 7(k)  and  ll(c)(2)".« 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  with  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  the  great  State  of  New 
York,  to  introduce  legislation  to  ad- 
dress an  issue  of  deep  concern  to  the 
people  of  the  Hudson  Valley. 

Exxon  tankers  have  been  taking 
freshwater  from  the  Hudson  River 
and  selling  to  the  Caribbean  island 
nation  of  Aruba.  Although  local  com- 
munities have  to  pay  for  this  water, 
Exxon  gets  if  for  free. 

That  is  not  fair.  Exxon  has  annual 
sales  of  $100  billion.  People  along  the 
Hudson  scrimp  and  save  to  make  do. 
And  yet  they  have  to  watch  by  the  riv- 
erside as  this  gigantic  corporation  ex- 
ploits thia  precious  natural  resource 
for  free.  What  is  really  insulting  is 
that  Exxon  sells  the  water  in  a  play- 
ground of  the  rich,  a  place  many 
Hudson  Valley  citizens  could  never 
afford  to  visit. 

This  legislation,  which  Is  sponsored 
In  the  House  by  five  members  of  my 
State's  delegation,  amends  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  to  state 
that  no  freshwater  removed  from  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
may  be  exported  In  bulk  by  tanker 
without  a  license  from  the  Secretaries 


1038 

of  Commerce  and  Transportation.  The 
hill  ftl.<:n  .<:tatps  that  the  affected  States 
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reform,  or  military  reform:  by  break- 
ing away  from  the  outmoded  beliefs 


find  that  the  purpose  of  sentencing 
are  best  served  by  such  a  departure. 
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nities.  our  courts,  and  our  schools,  will 
we  be  able  to  move  toward  real  crlml- 


the  reasons  for  the  the  Imposition  of  par- 
ticular sentence  and  why  it  is  the  least 
severe  alternative. 


causing  loss  of  life,  and  $50,000  to  $250,000 
for  the  other  offenses.  In  addition,  if  the  of- 
fense caused  a  measurable  pecuniary  loss  to 
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of  Commerce  and  Transportation.  The 
bill  also  states  that  the  affected  States 
and  units  of  local  government  must 
concur  in  the  granting  of  the  license 
and  receive  appropriate  reimburse- 
ment for  the  water  exported  under  the 
license. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  our  colleagues 
to  act  with  dispatch  in  stopping  the 
practice.  This  is  a  matter  of  simple 
justice. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Hart): 
S.  2240.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
sentencing,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SENTENCING  ACT  OP  19B4 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Sentencing  Act 
of  1984.  This  bill  was  previously  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  Congress- 
man RoDiNO.  This  legislation  will  do 
much  to  increase  fairness  and  order  in 
Federal  sentencing  procedures;  its  in- 
troduction marks  an  important  step  on 
the  path  toward  effective— and  consti- 
tutional—reform of  Federal  criminal 

The  Ser'pncing  Act  of  1984  em- 
bodies a  moderate  program  for  reform 
around  which  Members  of  both  par- 
ties can  unite.  Too  often  in  the  past, 
efforts  to  reform  Federal  sentencing 
procedures  have  come  to  naught  as 
politicians  of  both  parties  have  at- 
tempted to  use  this  issue  for  partisan 
purposes.  Too  often,  reform  efforts 
have  fallen  victim  to  the  desire  to  use 
the  threat  of  crime  as  an  excuse  for 
unjustifiable  restrictions  on  the  liber- 
ties of  the  American  people.  Too 
often,  the  public  has  been  misled  into 
believing  that  peaceful,  crime-free 
lives  are  possible  if  only  we  repeal  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  Such  a  view  is  non- 
sense. No  one  commits  a  crime  because 
of  the  exclusionary  rule  or  hat>eas 
corpus  protections.  These  rights  are  in 
our  Constitution  for  the  protection  of 
all  of  us. 

In  truth,  crime  is  a  problem  which 
defies  simple  solutions,  or  solutions  on 
the  cheap.  Many  factors  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  move  quickly  on  this  issue.  And 
our  families,  schools,  and  religious 
faiths  possess  a  greater  ability  than 
the  Government  to  deter  people  from 
criminal  acts.  National  leaders  have  a 
responsibility  to  stop  offering  cheap 
and  easy  answers  to  the  crime  problem 
out  of  a  belief  that  the  American 
people  are  too  uninformed  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  our  difficulties. 
Only  by  offering  sensible,  effective  ap- 
proaches to  the  crime  problem  will 
those  of  us  in  positions  of  national 
leadership  be  truly  serving  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

We  need  to  approach  criminal  jus- 
tice reform  the  same  way  we  should 
approach    economic    reform,    energy 
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reform,  or  military  reform:  by  break- 
ing away  from  the  outmoded  beliefs 
and  partisan  debates  of  the  past  and 
focusing  on  practical,  workable  steps 
to  achieve  our  goals.  Crime  can  be  re- 
duced while  constitutional  rights  are 
observed— if  we  are  prepared  to 
commit  the  resources  and  make  the 
changes  necessary  to  do  so.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  repre- 
sents a  step  in  that  direction. 

Almost  all  experts  in  the  criminal 
justice  system  agree  that  Federal  sen- 
tencing provisions  need  revision.  The 
case  against  the  present  system  is  well 
known. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Federal  sen- 
tencing process  is  characterized  by  un- 
warranted disparity  in  sentencing.  In 
the  absence  of  congressional  guidance, 
similarly  situated  offenders  convicted 
of  the  same  type  of  offense  will  often 
receive  different  sentences.  Such  in- 
stances of  seeming  unfairness  contrib- 
ute to  popular  perceptions  that  the 
system  is  arbitrary  and  unjust. 

Under  the  current  system.  Federal 
judges  do  not  have  to  declare  their 
reasons  for  granting  a  sentence.  The 
present  system  is  driven  by  the  belief 
that  "justice  is  served  by  making  ad 
hoc  predictions  about  the  likelihood  of 
rehabiliUtion  or  probation."  Too 
often,  this  means  that  offenders  with 
the  same  history  convicted  of  the 
same  offense  will  receive  markedly  dif- 
ferent sentences. 

The  present  regime  is  also  plagued 
by  a  lack  of  clearly  delineated  proce- 
dures for  imposing  sentences.  Present 
law  only  authorizes  imprisonment  and 
fines.  No  sentence  exists  of  supervised 
or  unsupervised  release;  restitution 
has  only  recently  been  added. 

Moreover,  our  current  setup  relies 
too  heavily  on  imprisonment— a  most 
expensive  method  of  deterring  crimi- 
nal behavior.  Its  usefulness  is  limited 
to  its  ability  to  punish  offenders  and 
remove  them  from  society.  Prison 
space  should  be  reserved  for  violent  or 
career  criminals  for  whom  there  is  no 
alternative.  Our  sentencing  procedures 
should  be  changed  to  allow  for  the  in- 
creased use  of  alternative  sentences 
for  nondangerous  offenders.  Such  a 
change  would  encourage  the  use  of 
traditional  incarceration  for  the  truly 
dangerous. 

This  legislation  incorporates  a 
number  of  procedural  improvements 
affecting  the  Federal  sentencing  proc- 
ess. They  include: 

Determinate  sentencing:  With  deter- 
minate sentencing,  the  defendant  will 
know  at  the  time  of  trial  how  long  he 
will  serve. 

Sentencing  guidelines:  The  Judicial 
Conference  will  be  given  responsibility 
to  promulgate  sentencing  guidelines. 
Unlike  other  sentencing  proposals  cur- 
rently before  the  Congress,  under  this 
legislation.  Federal  judges  may  depart 
from  the  sentencing  guidelines  if  they 


find  that  the  purpose  of  sentencing 
are  best  served  by  such  a  departure. 

Appellate  review:  Under  this  provi- 
sion, defendants  may  appeal  a  sen- 
tence in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
or  one  which  is  "unreasonable." 

Parole:  This  legislation  replaces 
parole  with  a  system  of  supervised  re- 
lease. The  replacement  of  good  time 
and  parole  with  an  integrated  system 
of  supervised  release  within  statutory 
limits  should  make  the  sentencing 
system  more  rational. 

White-collar  crime:  The  bill  Imposes 
more  severe  nonprison  forms  of  pun- 
ishment for  white-collar  criminals,  in- 
cluding double  fines,  appointments  of 
special  overseers,  and  disqualification 
from  corporate  office. 

These  changes  have  been  endorsed 
by  a  coalition  of  groups  interested  in 
effective  but  fair  criminal  justice 
reform,  including  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  National  Legal  Aid 
Defense  Association,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  con- 
tains a  number  of  advantages  over 
other  sentencing  bills  currently  before 
the  Congress.  It  provides  an  efficient 
safety  valve  for  prison  overpopulation, 
with  the  supervised  release  provisions. 
It  emphasizes  procedural  due  process 
through  the  use  of  a  detailed  sentenc- 
ing hearing  to  consider  aggravating 
and  mitigating  circumstances  affecting 
the  defendant.  It  controls  prosecuto- 
rial discretion  by  means  of  plea  bar- 
gaining guidelines.  It  stresses  incapaci- 
tation of  violent  criminals,  balanced 
by  the  use  of  alternative  sentences  for 
nonviolent  offenders. 

This  approach  guarantees  that 
scarce  Federal  resources  would  be  con- 
served in  the  most  efficient  way  possi- 
ble, as  the  most  severe  methods  of 
punishment  would  be  targeted  to  the 
most  severe  defendants. 

This  legislation  provides  a  coherent 
and  just  framework  for  an  effective 
program  to  reduce  disparities  in  sen- 
tencing, improve  the  information 
available  to  the  sentencing  judge,  and 
protect  against  prison  overcrowding  by 
insuring  that  prison  space  is  used  effi- 
ciently. With  our  correctional  facilities 
already  filled  well  beyond  capacity  at 
all  levels  of  government,  we  cannot 
afford  a  blind  leap  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. 

For  too  long  the  crime  issue  in 
America  has  been  governed  by  a  false 
debate.  While  ideologues  of  the  left 
and  right  debate  theories  about  crimi- 
nal behavior,  our  citizens  remain 
afraid  to  leave  their  homes  at  night  or 
walk  the  streets  by  day.  It  is  time  we 
left  this  debate  of  yesterday  and  fo- 
cused on  the  future  we  desire— and  the 
steps  we  can  take  to  get  there.  Only  by 
leaving  the  old  answers  aside  and  fo- 
cusing on  new  approaches,  only  by 
constructing  an  agenda  for  progress 
built  upon  what  works  in  our  commu- 


nities, our  courts,  and  our  schools,  will 
we  be  able  to  move  toward  real  crimi- 
nal justice  reform.  This  agenda  for 
progress  must  include  methods  and 
values  contained  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  represents  a  moder- 
ate but  effective  package  of  reforms. 
It  illustrates  that  we  can  make  im- 
provements in  our  criminal  justice 
system  without  curtailing  our  civil  lib- 
erties. This  bill  will  not  stop  crime.  No 
bill  can  do  that.  But  in  making  our 
criminal  justice  system  more  rational 
and  orderly,  in  reducing  unfairness  in 
the  sentencing  process,  in  assisting 
judges  in  imposing  the  best  sentence 
possible,  in  reserving  prison  space  for 
the  most  dangerous  offenders— this 
bill  will  better  equip  major  actors  in 
the  system  to  deal  with  crime.  Its  pas- 
sage will  mark  a  victory  for  neither 
the  left  nor  the  right,  but  simply  all 
those  interested  in  a  more  fair  and  ef- 
fective criminal  justice  system.  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  I  include  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill  as  follows: 
Sentencing  Act  of  1984:  Section-by- 
Section  Analysis 

Section  1  of  the  bill  sets  forth  the  short 
title  of  the  legislation:  the  "Sentencing  Act 
of  1984." 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  Title  18, 
United  States  Code,  by  deleting  current 
chapters  225  (Verdict),  227  (Sentencing, 
judgment,  and  execution),  229  (Pines,  penal- 
ties and  forfeitures),  and  231  (Probation), 
and  enacting  new  chapters  governing  the 
imposition  of  sentence  following  conviction 
of  a  crime.  The  proposed  new  sections  of 
Title  18  are  as  follows: 

chapter  225   (GENERAL  PROVISIONS  I 

This  chapter  sets  forth  the  general  provi- 
sions of  law  governing  the  imposition  of  sen- 
tence. 

Section  3521  instructs  the  court  to  consid- 
er certain  purposes  of  sentencing— deter- 
rence, incapacitation,  rehabilitation,  restitu- 
tion and  reconciliation— when  imposing  sen- 
tencing, but  requires  that  such  goals  be 
sought  only  within  the  limits  imposed  by 
the  necessity  of  assuring  that  defendants  be 
justily  punished  and  that  sentences  be  equi- 
tably imposed. 

Section  3522  sets  forth  the  factors  to  be 
considered  by  the  court  in  imposing  sen- 
tence, including  daU  regarding  the  defend- 
ant and  the  offense,  the  purposes  of  sen- 
tencing, sentencing  options  and  sentencing 
guidelines;  and  instructs  the  court  to  impose 
a  sentence  comporting  with  the  sentencing 
guidelines  unless  data  about  the  defendant 
or  the  offense  warrant  departure  from  the 
guidelines. 

Section  3523  sets  forth,  in  order  of  in- 
creasing severity,  the  sentencing  options  to 
be  considered  by  the  court  before  imposing 
sentencing.  Where  the  relative  severity  of 
sanctions  can  only  be  determined  according 
to  the  conditions  imposed,  the  options  are 
listed  in  the  same  paragraph.  The  court 
must  impose  the  least  severe  sanction  suffi- 
cient to  achieve  the  purposes  of  sentencing. 
The  section  also  requires  that  the  court 
make  findings  resolving  any  relevant  facts 
in  controversy  'including  whether  the  de- 
fendant is  a  violent  career  criminal,  as  de- 
fined In  the  section),  and  state  on  the  record 


the  reasons  for  the  the  Imposition  of  par- 
ticular sentence  and  why  it  is  the  least 
severe  alternative. 

Section  3524  directs  the  probation  service 
to  provide  the  court  with  a  presentence 
report  on  the  defendant,  and  sets  forth  the 
required  contents  of  the  report.  The  section 
also  provides  for  disclosure  of  the  contents 
of  the  report  to  the  defendant,  and  specifies 
the  circumstances  under  which  a  summary 
by  the  court  may  substitute  for  disclosure. 

Section  3525  directs  the  court  to  conduct  a 
presentence  hearing  prior  to  the  Imposition 
of  sentence.  The  section  sets  forth  the 
rights  of  the  defendant  at  such  a  hearing 
and  the  procedures  for  resolving  factual  dis- 
putes. 

Section  3526  provides  that  the  court.  If  It 
desires  more  Information  about  the  defend- 
ant, may  commit  the  defendant  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Attorney  General  for  a  special 
study  as  described  In  18  U.S.C.  4201(c).  Pol- 
lowing  such  study,  the  court  may  resentence 
the  defendant. 


chapter  227   .IMPRISONMENT I 

This  chapter  provides  the  procedures  for 
the  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment. 

Section  3541  prohibits  the  courts  using 
rehabilitation  as  a  reason  for  imposing  a 
prison  sentence  or  for  imposing  a  longer 
prison  sentence  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary  to  serve  the  purposes  of  sentenc- 
ing. 

Section  3542  provides  that  a  sentence  of 
imprisonment  commences  when  the  defend- 
ant is  received  in  custody  for  the  service  of 
the  sentence,  and  sets  forth  the  circum- 
stances under  which  a  defendant  is  to  re- 
ceive credit  for  time  spent  in  custody  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  sentence. 

Section  3543  authorizes  the  court,  upon  a 
finding  of  extraordinary  and  compelling  cir- 
cumstances, to  reduce  a  sentence  of  impris- 
onment if  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Board 
of  Imprisonment  (which  must  so  request  if 
urged  to  do  so  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons) 
and  permits  the  court  otherwise  to  modify  a 
sentence  as  elsewhere  permitted  by  law. 

Section  3544  sets  forth  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  imposition  of  more  than  one  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment:  sentences  are  to  be 
concurrent  unless  the  court  finds,  and  states 
the  reasons,  that  consecutive  sentences  are 
appropriate.  Consecutive  sentences  are  pro- 
hibited for  attempts  and  conspiracies  if  the 
defendant  has  also  been  sentenced  for  the 
object  crime,  and  for  two  crimes  that  differ 
only  In  that  one  prohibits  the  conduct  more 
specifically.  Under  no  circumstances  may 
the  total  of  consecutive  sentences  Imposed 
at  the  same  time  exceed  twice  the  longest  of 
such  sentences. 

Section  3545  permits  a  court.  In  Ite  discre- 
tion, to  designate  as  a  youthful  offender 
someone  under  21  years  old  who  Is  sen- 
tenced to  Imprisonment. 

CHAPTER  229  ( FINES i 

This  chapter  sets  forth  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  Imposition  of  fines. 

Section  3561  sets  forth  the  maximum  that 
can  be  levied  as  a  sentence.  For  any  offense, 
the  defendant  can  be  fined  up  to  the 
amount  specified  In  the  section  defining  the 
offense  or  up  to  the  amount  specified  In  this 
section,  whichever  amount  Is  greater.  In  the 
case  of  Individuals,  the  maximum  fines  are 
$250,000  for  felonies  or  misdemeanors  re- 
sulting In  loss  of  life,  and  $15,000  to 
$100,000  for  other  offenses,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  potential  prison  sentence  for  the 
offense.  For  organizations,  the  amounts  are 
$1,000,000    for    felonies    or    misdemeanors 


causing  loss  of  life,  and  $50,000  to  $250,000 
for  the  other  offenses.  In  addition,  if  the  of- 
fense caused  a  measurable  pecuniary  loss  to 
the  victim,  or  gain  to  the  defendant,  the  de- 
fendant may  alternatively  be  fined  up  to 
twice  such  loss  or  gain. 

Section  3562  requires  the  court  to  consider 
various  aspects  of  the  defendant's  financial 
resources  in  determining  whether,  and  In 
what  amount,  to  Impose  a  fine. 

Section  3563  provides  that  a  fine  may  be 
made  payable  over  a  period  of  time,  or  In 
specified  InsUllments.  The  maximum  period 
for  payment  is  the  greater  of  the  maximum 
term  of  probation  or  imprisonment  for  the 
offense. 

Section  3564  requires  persons  authorized 
to  disburse  the  assets  of  an  organization  to 
pay  any  fines  Imposed  on  the  organization 
from  such  assets. 

Section  3565  authorizes  the  court,  in  the 
Interest  of  justice,  to  remit  any  unpaid  por- 
tion of  a  fine  If  the  defendant  has  voluntari- 
ly paid  restitution  to  the  victim,  or  if  the  de- 
fendant has  made  a  good  faith  effort  to  pay 
and  circumstances  warrant  such  action  by 
the  court. 

Section  3566  authorizes  the  enforcement 
of  fines  In  the  same  manner  as  civil  judg- 
ments, and  directs  that  amounts  received  be 
deposited  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 


CHAPTER  231    (PROBATION  AND  RESTITUTION! 

This  chapter  sets  forth  the  procedures  for 
the  imposition  probation  and  orders  of  resti- 
tution. 

Section  3581  provides  that  a  defendant 
may  be  placed  on  probation  in  lieu  of  the 
fine  or  imprisonment  (or  both)  specified  in 
the  definition  of  the  offense,  unless  the  de- 
fendant is  also  ordered  imprisoned. 

Section  3582  sets  forth  the  maximum 
terms  of  probation;  5  years  for  a  felony.  2 
years  for  misdemeanors  punishable  by  more 
than  5  days  imprisonment,  and  one  year  for 
all  other  offenses.  The  term  commences  at 
the  time  of  sentencing,  and  runs  concur- 
rently with  any  other  term  of  probation  or 
any  other  sentence  besides  imprisonment. 

Section  3583  sets  forth  the  possible  condi- 
tions of  probation,  which  may  be  unsuper- 
vised or  supervised  by  a  probation  officer. 
Special  provision  is  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  master  to  supervise  the 
probation  of  an  organization,  If  the  court 
considers  such  super\ision  appropriate.  Any 
order  of  probation  must  include  conditions 
that  the  probationer  not  violate  the  law 
and,  to  the  extent  the  court  determines 
practical,  make  restitution.  Super\'ised  pro- 
bation must  Include  certain  additional  con- 
ditions (unless  the  court  finds  such  condi- 
tions impractical)  designed  to  facilitate  su- 
pervision. The  court  may  impose  such  other 
conditions  of  probation  as  are  related  to  the 
factors  to  be  considered  in  sentencing 
(§  3522)  and  do  not  involve  a  greater  depri- 
vation of  liberty  than  Is  necessary.  The  sec- 
tion sets  forth  numerous  examples  of  such 
conditions.  The  section  also  permits  a  court 
to  bar  persons  convicted  of  offenses  arising 
from  a  managerial  position  in  an  organiza- 
tion from  continuing  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  such  a  position  during  the  period  of 
probation. 

Section  3601  authorizes  the  court  to  order 
a  defendant  to  make  restitution  to  any 
victim  of  the  offense,  but  only  to  such 
degree  as  will  not  unduly  complicate  or  pro- 
long the  sentencing  process.  If  restitution  is 
not  ordered,  the  court  is  required  to  state  on 
the  record  Its  reasons  for  not  doing  so. 
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notice  of  the  hearing,  representation  by  a 


punishable  by  up  to  5  years  imprisonment; 


(unserved)  portion  of  the  term  of  imprison- 
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Section  3602  defines  what  a  court  can 
order  as  restitution.  When  the  offense  in- 
volves loss  or  destruction  of  property,  the 
court  can  order  return  of  the  property  to 
the  rightful  owner  or.  if  that  is  inadequate, 
payment  equivalent  to  the  greater  of  ( 1 )  the 
value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of  its  loss 
or  destruction  or  (2)  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty on  the  date  of  sentencing,  less  the 
value  of  any  part  of  the  property  that  is  re- 
turned. When  the  offense  involves  bodily 
injury,  the  court  cam  order  reimbursement 
of  (1)  the  victim's  necessary  medical  ex- 
penses. (2)  expenses  for  necessary  physical 
and  occupational  therapy,  and  (3)  any 
income  lost  as  a  result  of  the  offense.  The 
court,  if  the  victim  agrees,  may  permit  the 
defendant  to  make  restitution  in  services  in 
lieu  of  money  or  to  make  restitution  to  any 
person  designated  by  the  victim. 

The  section  also  sets  forth  2  limitations  on 
the  amount  of  restitution;  (1)  the  court 
cannot  order  restitution  to  the  extent  that 
the  victim  will  receive  double  recovery  for  a 
loss,  and  (2>  any  restitution  paid  to  a  victim 
will  l>e  set  off  against  any  amount  that  the 
victim  later  recovers  from  the  defendant  in 
a  Federal  civil  action  or  in  a  Slate  civil 
action  (to  the  extent  provided  by  State  law). 

Finally,  the  section  requires  that  the 
court,  in  determining  whether  to  order  resti- 
tution and  the  amount  of  the  restitution, 
consider  the  victim's  loss,  the  defendant's  fi- 
nancial resources,  the  financial  needs  and 
resources  of  the  family  and  dependents  of 
the  defendant,  and  any  other  factor  the 
court  considers  appropriate. 

Section  3603  regulates  the  making  of  resti- 
tution payments.  The  court  can  order  the 
payment  of  restitution  in  one  sum  or  in  in- 
stallments, but  if  the  court  says  nothing, 
the  restitution  must  be  made  immediately. 
If  the  court  orders  installment  payments, 
the  last  installment  cannot  be  later  than  ( 1 ) 
the  end  of  the  period  of  probation  (if  resti- 
tution is  made  a  condition  of  probation).  (2) 
5  years  after  the  end  of  a  prison  term  (if  Im- 
prisonment is  ordered),  and  (3)5  years  after 
the  date  of  sentencing  in  any  other  case. 
The  court  is  authorized  to  modify  or  termi- 
nate an  order  of  restitution  before  the  resti- 
tution is  completed,  if  the  court  finds  that 
the  purposes  of  sentencing  and  the  interest 
of  justice  justify  that  action. 

Section  3604  sets  forth  4  special  rules  ap- 
plicable to  the  court's  determination  of 
whether  to  order  restitution  and.  if  so.  the 
amount  of  that  restitution.  First,  the  proba- 
tion service  must  collect  and  give  to  the 
court  information  pertinent  to  the  factors 
that  the  court  must  consider  in  deciding 
whether  to  order  restitution.  Second,  that 
information  must  be  disclosed  to  the  pros- 
ecution and  the  defendant.  Third,  if  there  Is 
a  dispute  about  restitution:  (1)  the  prosecu- 
tion has  the  burden  of  demonstrating  the 
amount  of  the  victims  loss;  (2)  the  defend- 
ant has  the  burden  of  demonstrating  his  or 
her  financial  resources  and  the  financial 
needs  of  his  or  her  dependents;  and  (3)  the 
burden  of  demonstrating  any  other  matter 
that  the  court  considers  appropriate  falls 
upon  the  party  designated  by  the  court  in 
tlie  interest  of  justice.  Fourth,  the  defend- 
ant must  be  given  a  copy  of  the  order  of  res- 
titution. 

Section  3605  authorizes  the  victim  or  the 
United  Slates  to  enforce  an  order  of  restitu- 
tion in  the  same  way  as  a  judgment  in  a  civil 
action  is  enforced. 

Section  3621  authorizes  the  court,  in  a 
case  involving  fraud  or  other  intentionally 
deceptive  practices,  to  require  the  defend- 
ant to  give  notice  of  the  conviction  to  all 
readily  identifiable  victims  of  the  offense. 


Section  3622  provides  that  a  conviction  in 
Federal  court  estops  the  defendant  from  de- 
nying the  essential  facts  of  the  conviction  in 
any  proceeding  in  which  Federal  law  gov- 
erns issues  of  collateral  estoppel,  and  in 
other  proceedings  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  governing  state  law. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend  chapter 
235  (Appeal)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
to  include  the  following  sections: 

Section  3731  re-enacts  current  18  U.S.C 
3731.  which  permits  the  United  States  to 
appeal  orders  excluding  (or  ordering  the 
return  of)  evidence  and  orders  of  dismissal. 

Section  3732  authorizes  the  defendant  to 
appeal  sentences  that  are  In  violation  of  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  Stales,  or 
which  are  unreasonable.  A  defendant 
cannot,  however,  appeal  a  sentence  as  un- 
reasonable if  that  sentence  was  pursuant  to 
a  plea  bargain. 

Section  3733  establishes  the  procedures 
for  the  appeal  of  a  sentence  by  the  defend- 
ant and  sets  forth  the  matters  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  appellate  court  In  such  an 
appeal.  The  section  authorizes  resentencing 
of  a  defendant  after  a  successful  appeal  on 
condition  that  such  sentence  not  exceed  the 
sentence  appealed. 

Section  4  adds  a  new  chapter  239  (Sen- 
tencing Guidelines)  to  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  which  would  provide  proce- 
dures for  the  promulgation  of  sentencing 
guidelines  and  would  include  the  following 
sections: 

Section  3791  requires  that  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  promulgate 
(and  submit  to  Congress)  sentencing  guide- 
lines for  the  use  of  Federal  judges.  Any  pro- 
posed guidelines  will  take  effect  180  days 
after  their  submission  to  Congress  unless 
Congress  otherwise  provides  by  law.  The 
guidelines  must  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  expected  Impact  on  Federal 
prisons  and  courts.  The  Conference  Is  to 
seek  information  from  various  Federal  agen- 
cies In  preparing  the  statement.  The  section 
also  requires  that  the  guidelines  be  formu- 
lated to  minimize  the  probability  of  prison 
overcrowding. 

Section  3792  requires  that  the  guidelines 
be  based  on  categories  of  defenclants  and 
categories  of  offenses,  indicating  an  appro- 
priate sentence  for  each  case  falling  within 
each  category  of  offender  and  each  category 
of  offense;  indicate  the  range  of  any  appro- 
priate fine  or  imprisonment  for  each  catego- 
ry; and  Indicate  the  circumstances  under 
which  cumulative  sentences  for  various 
charges  are  appropriate.  The  maximum  ap- 
propriate Imprisonment  should  not  exceed 
80%  of  the  maximum  for  the  offense,  except 
for  persons  designated  violent  career  crimi- 
nals. For  .'iolent  career  criminals,  the  mini- 
mum limit  of  the  guideline  range  must  not 
be  less  than  two-thirds  the  maximum  im- 
prisonment for  the  offense.  The  guidelines 
should  also  assist  the  court  In  determining 
the  appropriate  conditions  of  probation. 

Section  3793  establishes  a  Sentencing 
Guidelines  Commission  within  the  Judicial 
Conference  charged  with  recommending 
sentencing  guidelines  and  plea  bargaining 
guidelines  to  the  Conference.  The  Commis- 
sion must  also  collect,  analyze  and  disburse 
date  to  assist  in  the  formulation  and  evalua- 
tion of  those  guidelines,  and  recommend 
various  standards  to  be  used  in  Implementa- 
tion of  the  guidelines.  Meetings  of  the  Com- 
mission are,  in  general,  to  be  open  to  the 

public. 
Section  3794  sets  forth  the  membership 

and  organization  of  the  Sentencing  Guide- 
lines Commission.  The  9  members  are  to  be 


appointed  by  the  Judicial  Conference  and 
must  reflect  a  variety  of  backgrounds.  Five 
of  the  9  must  be  active  Federal  judges;  the 
remainder  cannot  be  judges  or  former 
judges.  The  section  also  provides  for  the 
terms  and  compensation  of  the  members. 

Section  3795  authorizes  the  Sentencing 
Guidelines  Commission  to  hold  hearings. 

Section  3796  authorizes  the  Sentencing 
Guidelines  Commission  to  request  assist- 
ance from  other  Federal  agencies,  and  di- 
rects such  agencies  to  comply  to  the  great- 
est practicable  extent. 

Section  3797  authorizes  the  Sentencing 
Guidelines  Commission  to  accept  voluntary 
and  uncompensated  services. 

Section  5  amends  chapter  311  of  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code,  (Parole)  by  replacing  It 
with  a  new  chapter  (Supervised  Release), 
containing  the  following  sections: 

Section  4201  directs  the  Board  of  Imprls- 
onmenl  (established  by  new  section  4210)  to 
establish,  within  120  days  of  the  acceptance 
of  a  prisoner  into  custody,  a  presumptive  re- 
lease date.  The  prisoner  must  be  granted  su- 
pervised release  on  the  presumptive  release 
dale,  which  date  must  be  reviewed  at  least 
every  two  years.  The  Board  may  revise  the 
Initial  decision,  setting  an  earlier  or  (under 
new  section  4202)  later  presumptive  release 
dale.  However,  the  presumptive  release  dale 
may  not  normally  be  earlier  than  the  expi- 
ration of  80  per  cent  of  the  minimum  term 
made  applicable  to  the  prisoner  by  the 
guidelines  nor  later  than  the  expiration  of 
80  per  cent  of  the  sentence  imposed.  There 
are  three  exceptions:  ( 1 )  If  a  person  receives 
a  sentence  less  than  the  minimum  term  pre- 
scribed by  the  applicable  guideline,  the  Ini- 
tial presumptive  release  date  must  be  at  the 
expiration  of  80  per  cent  of  the  sentence  Im- 
posed. For  such  persons,  no  earlier  date  can 
subsequently  be  set  unless,  due  to  guideline 
amendments,  the  lower  guideline  limit  falls 
below  the  sentence  Imposed.  (2)  If  the 
Board  finds  that  prison  population  exceeds 
capacity,  presumptive  release  dates  may  be 
up  to  120  days  earlier  than  the  earliest  date 
otherwise  permissible.  This  exception,  how- 
ever, is  not  applicable  to  violent  career 
criminals.  (3)  If  a  prisoner  is  found  to  have 
violated  a  criminal  law  or  a  significant  rule 
of  the  correctional  institution,  the  presump- 
tive release  date  may  be  later  than  other- 
wise permitted. 

The  section  also  sets  forth  the  matters 
that  can  be  considered  by  the  Board  In  de- 
termining a  presumptive  release  date:  re- 
ports and  recommenJatlons  of  the  staff:  vio- 
lations of  law  or  institutional  rules  by  the 
prisoner;  current  prison  population;  and 
other  relevant  and  available  Information. 
However,  the  Board  may  consider  matters 
which  were  considered  by  the  court  at  sen- 
tencing only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
eliminate  unwarranted  disparity  among 
prisoners  sentenced  within  the  same  appli- 
cable guideline.  The  Board  must  establish 
guidelines  for  the  determination  and  modifi- 
cation of  presumptive  release  dates,  and 
must  follow  those  guidelines  unless  good 
cause  for  noncompliance  is  demonstrated 
and  recorded.  Presumptive  release  dates  es- 
tablished by  the  Board  must  be  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  sentencing. 

Finally,  the  section  requires  that  a  study 
be  made  of  the  prisoner  by  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  in  order  to  assist  the  Board  In  set- 
ting the  Initial  presumptive  release  date. 

Section  4202  requires  the  Board  to  con- 
duct a  hearing  prior  to  setting  a  presump- 
tive release  date,  unless  the  date  Is  the  earli- 
est authorized  or  the  prisoner  waives  the 
hearing.   The   prisoner   has   the   right   to 


notice  of  the  hearing,  representation  by  a 
qualified  representative,  and  disclosure  of 
the  adverse  evidence  (except  as  limited  by 
section  4210).  If  the  Board  finds  that  the 
correctional  institution,  the  Board  may 
postpone  the  release  date.  However,  before 
the  Board  can  find  a  violation.  It  must  pro- 
vide the  defendant  notice  of  the  alleged  vio- 
lation and  the  opportunity  to  confront  and 
cross-exp.mine  adverse  witnesses. 

The  section  also  authorizes  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  to  postpone  a  presumptive  release 
dale  up  to  60  days  If  it  finds,  after  a  hearing 
comporting  with  the  requirements  above, 
that  the  defendant  violated  a  rule  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  Bureau  may  decline  to  dis- 
close evidence,  or  to  allow  cross-examina- 
tion, if  such  a  disclosure  or  confrontation 
would  endanger  correctional  goals  or  the  se- 
curity of  the  institution. 

Section  4203  sets  forth  the  rights  of  pris- 
oners with  regard  to  the  setting  of  the  pre- 
sumptive release  date:  thirty  day  notice 
before  any  hearing  or  review  of  a  presump- 
tive release  date  without  a  hearing,  unless 
waived;  reasonable  access  to  reports  and 
other  documents  to  be  used  by  the  Board  in 
making  its  determination:  and  consultation 
with  and  representation  by  a  qualified  rep- 
resentative from  the  time  notice  is  given 
through  the  conclusion  of  the  determina- 
tion. The  rules  determining  the  qualifica- 
tion of  representatives  cannot  exclude  attor- 
neys as  a  class. 

Section  4204  requires  that  the  prisoner  be 
given  written  notice  of  the  Board's  determi- 
nation (including  the  reasons  for  the  deter- 
mination) within  21  days  of  the  hearing  or, 
if  there  was  no  hearing,  the  determination. 
If  there  was  a  hearing,  a  representative  of 
the  Board  must  meet  with  the  prisoner  and 
his  or  her  representative  following  the  hear- 
ing and  explain  the  recommendation  that 
the  representative  will  make  to  the  Board. 
The  record  of  the  hearing  or  other  proceed- 
ing must  be  retained  and  available  to  the 
prisoner. 

Section  4205  sets  forth  the  possible  condi- 
tions of  supervised  release.  The  Board  must 
provide  for  supervision  to  the  degree  reason- 
ably necessary  to  protect  the  community, 
and  in  order  to  make  such  supervision  effec- 
tive may  order  the  released  person  to  report 
to  and  cooperate  with  the  probation  officer, 
to  follow  the  probation  officer's  instructions 
regarding  the  conditions  of  release,  and  to 
refrain  from  possessing  firearms.  Supervised 
release  must  include  a  condition  that  the 
person  released  not  commit  any  criminal  of- 
fense. The  Board  may  impose  any  addition- 
al conditions  that  are  reasonably  related  to 
the  original  offense  or  to  the  background  of 
the  released  person,  and  may  require  that 
the  released  person  reside  at  or  participate 
in  a  community  treatment  program.  The 
conditions  of  release  must  be  provided  to 
the  released  person  in  written  form  and  sub- 
sequently explained  orally  by  the  probation 
officer. 

The  Board  may  modify  conditions  of  su- 
pervised release  on  Its  own  motion  or  that 
of  the  probation  officer.  The  released 
person  must  be  given  ten  days  notice  of 
such  modification  and  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press views  on  the  modification.  If  the 
Board  does  not  act  on  the  modification 
within  21  days  of  the  expiration  of  the 
notice  period,  the  modification  Is  deemed 
denied.  A  person  on  supervised  release  may 
also  petition  the  Board  for  a  modification  of 
conditions. 

Section  4206  establishes  the  maximum  du- 
ration of  supervised  release  (which  the 
Board  may  shorten):  one  year,  for  offenses 


punishable  by  up  to  5  years  imprisonment; 
two  years  for  those  punishable  by  more 
than  5  but  not  more  than  15  years:  and 
three  years  for  those  punishable  by  more 
than  15  years.  Supervised  release  will  not 
end,  however,  while  revocation  proceedings 
are  pending  or  while  the  person  Is  confined 
because  of  a  criminal  charge  or  an  alleged 
violation  of  a  condition  of  supervised  re- 
lease. A  term  of  supervised  release  Is  to  run 
concurrently  with  any  other  term  of  super- 
vision resulting  from  a  criminal  conviction. 

Section  4207  sets  forth  the  preliminary 
procedures  regarding  alleged  violations  of 
conditions  of  supervised  release.  The  Board 
is  authorized  to  summon  a  supervised 
person  to  appear  at  a  revocation  hearing  If 
the  Board  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
person  has  violated  a  condition  of  release.  If 
the  Board's  information  amounts  to  proba- 
ble cause  to  believe  a  violation  has  occurred, 
or  If  the  person  fails  to  respond  to  the  sum- 
mons, the  Board  may  issue  a  warrant.  Any 
warrant  or  summons  must  be  issued  without 
unreasonable  delay  and  must  Include  notice 
of  the  alleged  violation  and  the  alleged  vio- 
lator's rights.  Any  Federal  officer  author- 
ized to  serve  criminal  process  must  execute 
the  warrant  by  arresting  the  alleged  viola- 
tor and  turning  the  person  over  to  the  At- 
torney General.  If  the  alleged  violator  is 
otherwise  in  custody,  however,  the  warrant 
may  be  placed  as  a  detainer,  thereby  pre- 
venting such  person's  release  other  than  to 
the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Section  4208  sets  forth  the  procedures  for 
determining  whether  an  alleged  violator  of 
the  conditions  of  supervised  release  has  oc- 
curred. If  the  alleged  violator  is  arrested  on 
a  warrant,  the  Board  must  hold  a  prelimi- 
nary hearing  to  determine  if  there  is  proba- 
ble cause  to  believe  the  violation  has  oc- 
curred. If  the  Board  finds  probable  cause,  it 
may  either  release  or  detain  the  alleged  vio- 
lator pending  a  revocation  hearing,  or  may 
terminate  the  proceedings  in  the  interest  of 
justice.  A  conviction  of  a  criminal  offense 
satisfies  the  requirement  of  a  preliminary 
finding  of  probable  cause. 

The  Board  must  conduct  a  revocation 
hearing,  at  a  location  near  the  place  of  the 
alleged  violation,  within  sixty  days  of  the  is- 
suance of  a  summons  or,  if  a  warrant  was 
issued,  of  the  preliminary  hearing.  However, 
if  the  alleged  violator  admits  the  violation 
at  the  preliminary  hearing,  the  Board  may 
return  the  violator  to  a  Federal  institution 
and  conduct  the  hearing  at  that  institution. 
In  such  a  case,  the  Board  has  90  days  within 
which  to  conduct  the  hearing.  The  Board 
must  notify  the  alleged  violator  of  its  deci- 
sion within  21  days  of  the  hearing. 

The  section  also  sete  forth  the  rights  of 
the  alleged  violator  at  any  hearing  under 
the  section:  representation  by  counsel  or 
other  qualified  representation  of  the  alleged 
violators  choice;  disclosure  of  the  evidence 
of  violation  and  the  opportunity  to  confront 
and  examine  adverse  witnesses:  and  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  and  testify  and  to 
present  witnesses  and  evidence.  Any  hearing 
under  this  section  may  be  waived  by  the  al- 
leged violator. 

If  the  Board  decides,  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence,  that  the  supervised  person 
has  violated  a  condition  of  release  the 
Board  may  restore  the  person  to  supervi- 
sion, with  or  without  a  modification  of  con- 
ditions: Issue  a  reprimand:  require  the 
person  to  reside  In  or  participate  In  a  com- 
munity treatment  program:  or  reimprlson 
the  person.  A  person  ordered  relmprisoned 
must  be  given  credit  for  the  time  spent  on 
supervised   release   against   the   remaining 


(unserved)  portion  of  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment, unless  the  granting  of  such  credit 
would  result  in  reimprlsonment  for  less 
than  one  year.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Board 
may  order  reimprlsorunent  for  the  all  or 
part  of  the  remaining  term  of  Imprisomnent 
(without  the  credit),  up  to  one  year. 

Section  4209  permits  a  prisoner  or  super- 
vised person  60  days  within  which  to  appeal 
decisions  of  the  Board  to  the  National^  Ap- 
peals Board.  The  National  Appeals  Board 
must  rule  on  the  appeal  within  60  days,  and 
must  inform  the  appellant  of  its  decision  in 
writing. 

Section  4210  establishes  the  Board  of  Im- 
prisonment. It  is  to  consist  of  7  members, 
chosen  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  who  will  serve  staggered  6  year 
terms  and  may  be  removed  only  for  good 
cause.  Persons  appointed  to  unexpired 
terms  will  serve  the  remainder  of  that  term 
and.  if  the  remainder  is  less  than  two  years, 
an  additional  term.  No  member  shall  serve 
more  than  twelve  years. 

The  section  also  sets  forth  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  powers  of  the  Board  and  chair- 
man (designated  by  the  President),  the  dele- 
gation of  such  powers,  and  the  performance 
of  its  duties.  The  Board  is  directed  to  issue 
guidelines  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers. 
The  rules  In  this  section  do  not  vary  signifi- 
cantly from  those  governing  the  current  op- 
eration of  the  Parole  Conunission. 

Section  4211  requires  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence and  the  Board  of  Imprisonment  to 
issue  joint  reports  evaluating  the  operation 
of  the  sentencing  guidelines  and  the  con- 
tinuing need,  if  any.  for  a  program  of  super- 
vised release.  Such  reports  must  be  filed  5 
years  after  the  first  guidelines  take  effect, 
and  at  regular  intervals  thereafter. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  retltle  part  III 
of  title  18  United  States  Code  as  "Postsen- 
tence  Administration  and  Procedure"  and 
would  add  new  Chapters  321  and  323.  The 
proposed  new  sections  are  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  321  (ADMINISTRATION  AND  PROCEDURE 
RELATING  TO  PROBATION  AND  CERTAIN  OTHER 
ASPECTS  OF  SENTENCE! 

This  chapter  sets  forth  the  provisions  of 
law  governing  the  operation  of  a  sentence  of 
probation  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  pro- 
bation officers. 

Section  4361  sets  forth  the  preliminary 
procedures  regarding  alleged  violations  of 
conditions  of  probation  or  restitution.  The 
probation-officer  Is  authorized  to  summon  a 
supervised  person  to  appear  at  a  revocation 
hearing  if  the  court  or  probation  officer  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  person  has  violat- 
ed a  condition  of  probation  or  restitution.  If 
the  court  has  information  amounting  to 
probable  cause  to  believe  a  violation  has  oc- 
curred, or  if  the  person  fails  to  respond  to 
the  summons,  the  court  can  issue  a  warrant. 
The  warrant  or  summons  must  be  issued 
without  unreasonable  delay  and  must  In- 
clude notice  of  the  alleged  violation,  the 
time  and  place  of  the  preliminary  hearing, 
the  alleged  violator's  rights,  and  the  poten- 
tial consequences  of  a  finding  of  violation. 
Issuance  may  be  delayed  until  the  disposi- 
tion of  any  pending  criminal  charges  against 
the  alleged  violator.  If  the  alleged  violator  Is 
otherwise  in  custody,  the  warrant  may  be 
placed  as  a  detainer,  thereby  prevent  such 
person's  release  other  than  to  the  custody 
of  the  court. 

Section  4362  sets  forth  the  procedures  for 
the  determination  of  the  alleged  violation. 
The  court  with  jurisdiction  or.  if  that  court 
so  orders,  a  court  near  the  location  of  the 
alleged  violation,  must  hold  a  preliminary 
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hearing  to  determine  if  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  the  violation  has  occurred, 
n  the  court  finds  probable  cause,  it  can 
either  release  or  detain  the  alleged  violator 
pending  a  revocation  hearing,  or  can  termi- 
nate the  proceedings  in  the  interest  of  jus- 
tice. A  conviction  of  a  criminal  offense  satis- 
fies the  requirement  of  a  preliminary  find- 
ing of  probable  cause  with  regard  to  a  condi- 
tion of  probation.  The  court  must  conduct  a 
revocation  hearing  within  sixty  days  of  the 
preliminary  hearing. 

The  section  also  sets  forth  the  rights  of 
the  alleged  violator  at  any  hearing  under 
the  section:  representation  by  counsel;  dis- 
closure of  the  evidence  of  violation  and  the 
opportunity  to  confront  and  examine  ad- 
verse witnesses:  and  the  opportunity  to 
appear  and  testify  and  to  present  witnesses 
and  evidence.  Any  hearing  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  waived  by  the  alleged  violator. 
Section  4363  sets  forth  the  court's  options 
upon  a  finding,  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence,  that  the  alleged  violator  has  vio- 
lated a  condition  of  probation  or  restitution. 
The  court  may  restore  the  person  to  super- 
vision, with  or  without  a  modification  of 
conditions:  issue  a  reprimand:  or  impose  a 
new  sentence  (other  than  imprisonment  fol 
lowing  a  violation  of  an  order  of  restriction). 
If  the  court  adds  to  the  monetary  obliga- 
tions of  the  violator,  the  violator  must  be 
given  credit  for  any  money  paid  under  the 
previous  sentence.  If  the  court  orders  im- 
prisonment or  additional  confinement,  the 
violator  must  be  given  credit  for  any  con- 
finement under  the  previous  sentence.  Any 
time  spent  on  probation  without  a  violation 
must  l)e  credited  toward  an  extended  sen- 
tence of  probation  and  may  be  credited 
toward  a  sentence  of  imprisonment.  The 
section  provides  that  a  court  must  make  its 
determination  in  writing,  including  the  rea- 
sons for  the  determination,  within  21  days 
of  the  revocation  hearing. 

If  a  court  issues  a  warrant  or  summons  for 
a  violation  prior  to  the  expiration  of  a  term 
of  probation,  the  court,  even  though  the 
probation  would  otherwise  expire,  may  re- 
sentence the  violator  for  such  violation. 

Section  4364  authorizes  probation  officers 
to  assist  witnesses  granted  protection  under 
the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act:  persons 
sentenced  to  probation  under  the  amended 
chapter  231  of  title  18:  persons  granted  su- 
pervised release  under  the  amended  chapter 
311  of  title  18;  and  Juveniles  on  parole  under 
section  5041  of  title  18. 

Section  4365  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  probation  officers  by  each  district  court 
of  the  United  States. 

Section  4366  seU  forth  the  duties  of  pro- 
bation officers:  instructing  supervised  per- 
sons regarding  the  conditions  of  supervision: 
observing  the  supervised  person,  with  regu- 
lar reports  to  the  court  or  agency;  assisting 
the  supervised  persons  in  order  to  improve 
that  persons  conduct  and  condition:  super- 
vising any  supervised  person  within  the  ju- 
dicial district;  preparing  presentence  re- 
ports; and  performing  various  other  admin- 
istrative and  information  duties  specified  In 
the  section. 

Section  4367  authorizes  a  United  States 
marshal,  upon  order  of  the  court,  to  provide 
supervised  persons  with  transportation  (and 
necessary  expenses)  to  any  location  to 
which  the  supervised  person  must  go  in 
order  to  comply  with  conditions  of  release. 

Section  4368  authorizes  the  transfer  of  ju- 
risdiction over  supervised  persons  to  the  dis- 
trict court  for  any  district  to  which  the  su- 
pervised person  is  permitted  or  required  to 
move. 


Section  4369  authorizes  probation  officers 
to  arrest  persons  on  probation  If  the  officer 
has  probable  cause  to  l)elleve  that  the  pro- 
bationer has  violated  a  criminal  law  In  the 
officer's  presence  or  under  exigent  circum- 
stances making  it  impractical  to  obtain  a 
warrant. 

Section  4370  authorizes  a  court,  upon  a 
showing  of  probable  cause  to  believe  that  an 
arrested  probationer  has  violated  a  condi- 
tion of  probation,  to  issue  to  a  probation  of- 
ficer a  warrant  to  search  for  or  seize  evi- 
dence of  the  violation. 

CHAFTER  323   iRESTRICnOHS  ON  IMPOSITIOJI  OF 
CIVIL  LIABILITY  1 

This  Chapter  sets  forth  provisions  govern- 
ing civil  liabilities  Imposed  on  convicted  per- 
sons. 

Section  4391  prohibits,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, restricting  a  person's  participation  In 
Federal  elections  and  Federally  supported 
programs  on  account  of  a  Federal  criminal 
conviction.  Persons  serving  sentences  of  Im- 
prisonment are  denied  the  right  to  vote 
until  the  completion  of  the  term.  The  ex- 
ceptions Include  restrictions  Imposed  under 
various  securities  regulation  Acts.  Imposed 
by  the  President  with  regard  to  appointed 
positions,  imposed  in  connection  with  law 
enforcement  employment,  directly  related 
to  the  activity  Involved,  or  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  Federal  law.  Restrictions  under 
the  last  category,  however,  may  continue 
only  for  five  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  sentence.  The  prohibitions  of  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  courts  Including  restric- 
tions as  part  of  a  sentence. 

Section  4392  prohibits  restrictions  of  gov- 
ernmental employment  based  on  conviction 
of  a  Federal  offense  (if  the  convicted  person 
has  completed  tuiy  term  of  imprisonment 
imposed).  The  exceptions  and  limitation  on 
the  exceptions  are  the  same  as  in  the  previ- 
ous section. 

Section  4393  authorizes  a  court.  If  the 
public  interest  permits,  to  prohibit  disclo- 
sure of  the  record  of  a  first  time  felony  of- 
fender or  any  misdemeanor  offender,  unless 
the  offender  has  previously  obtained  such 
an  order.  The  order  may  be  sought  three 
years  after  the  completion  of  the  sentence 
for  a  felony,  and  one  year  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  sentence  for  a  misdemeanor.  The 
prohibition  does  not  apply  to  the  disclosure 
of  the  record  in  criminal  proceedings,  at  the 
request  of  a  court,  at  the  request  of  a  Feder- 
al agency,  or  at  the  request  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency  for  employment  or  criminal  In- 
vestigation purposes.  The  prohibition  serves 
to  restore  to  the  convicted  person  all  rights 
and  privileges  denied  on  the  basis  of  the 
conviction.  A  person  granted  such  relief 
may  subsequently  deny  the  existence  of  the 
conviction. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  makes  various  miscel- 
laneous and  conforming  amendments  to 
Federal  law  In  order  to  accommodate  the 
new  provisions  contained  in  the  bill. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Board 
of  Imprisonment  to  exercise  all  functions 
conferred  on  the  United  SUtes  Parole 
Board  or  United  States  Parole  Commission. 
The  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Parole  Com- 
mission are  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Im- 
prisonment. 

Section  9  establishes  the  effective  date  of 
the  bill  as  the  third  January  first  following 
its  enactment.  The  Sentencing  Guidelines 
Conunisslon.  however.  Is  established  two 
years  earlier.  Prisoners  sentenced  for  of- 
fenses occurring  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  act  will  continue  to  be  treated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  as  it  was  at  the  time 
of  sentencing.* 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.J.  Res.  219.  Joint  resolution  recog- 
nizing the  important  contributions  of 
the  arts  to  a  complete  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SUPPORTING  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  resolution  today 
urging  Congress  and  the  Nation  to 
support  arts  education  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  Nation's  learning  curricu- 
lum. 

It  seems  that  there  is  overwhelming 
support  for  arts  education.  A  recent 
Harris  poll  indicates  that  90  percent  of 
the  country  favors  increased  arts  edu- 
cation in  the  schools.  All  too  often, 
however,  when  budget  dollars  are  allo- 
cated, the  arts  have  been  assigned  a 
low  priority,  or,  left  out  completely. 

I  believe  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
insure  that  the  arts  remain  in  our 
schools  in  a  consistent  and  qualitative 
manner  in  order  that  every  student 
will  have  the  access  and  ability  to  ob- 
serve and  participate  in  the  fine  arts. 
Although  a  small  percentage  of  chil- 
dren possess  the  extraordinary  talent 
necessary  to  excel  in  the  arts— similar 
to  performance  in  any  other  subject 
area— we  must  encourage  each  child's 
curiosity.  We  must  also  help  young 
people  understand  the  opportunity  for 
self-expression  and  development 
through  the  study  of  music,  dance, 
and  literature,  and  appreciate  the  uni- 
versality and  truth  embodied  in  the 
arts. 

The  Department  of  Education  now 
supports  two  arts  education  programs; 
through  the  Education  Department  of 
the  Kennedy  Center  and  the  National 
Committee— Arts  With  the  Handi- 
capped. Additionally,  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  maintains  its 
arts  in  education  programs.  I  support 
the  outstanding  work  of  these  pro- 
grams but  realize  that  more  can  be 
done. 

Recognizing  the  critical  nature  of 
this  problem.  Congressmen  Downey 
and  Jeffords  are  introducing  compan- 
ion legislation  in  the  House.  I  hope 
that  we  can  capture  the  expressed  na- 
tional enthusiasm  for  arts  education 
and  transform  it  into  meaningful  pro- 
grams and  adequate  funding. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  new  arts 
education  program  established  in  my 
home  State  of  Massachusetts  and 
hope  that  we  can  focus  congressional 
attention  on  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional policy  for  all  our  children. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.J.  Res.  220.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  May  20.  1984. 
through  May  26.  1984.  as  "National 
Arts  With  the  Handicapped  Week  ";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  ARTS  WITH  THE  HANDICAPPED  WEEK 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  resolution  I  am  intro- 


ducing today  to  commemorate  "Na- 
tional Arts  With  the  Handicapped 
Week." 

For  many  youngsters  who  are  chal- 
lenged by  handicaps,  the  arts  provide 
a  unique  opportunity.  Through  the 
arts,  these  very  special  youngsters 
have  been  able  to  learn  new  self-confi- 
dence and  develop  alternative  forms  of 
self-expression.  These  young  lives 
become  more  enriched  as  they  develop 
new  artistic  enthusiasm  and  talents. 
At  the  same  time,  these  children  are 
able  to  move  closer  to  the  goal  of  full 
integration  into  the  mainstream  of  so- 
ciety. 

The  National  Committee— Arts  With 
the  Handicapped,  an  affiliate  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  has  been  operating  an 
extremely  effective  program  for  these 
special  young  people  for  the  last  10 
years.  The  program  now  operates  in  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  and  reaches  over  a  half 
million  disabled  young  people. 

The  growth  and  success  of  the 
NCAH  has  been  gratifying.  This  year 
the  committee  celebrates  its  10th  armi- 
versary  and  will  conduct  a  very  special 
arts  festival  here  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital this  spring.  In  conjunction  with 
this  festival,  I  am  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion which  will  designate  the  week  of 
May  20  as  "National  Arts  With  the 
Handicapped  Week." 

I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  this  special 
celebration  and  know  that  disabled 
youngsters  across  the  country  will  ap- 
preciate this  well-deserved  recognition. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  462 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
462,  a  bill  to  amend  section  1951  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  500 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
500,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Christopher 
Columbus  Quincentenary  Jubilee 
Act." 

S.  1080 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1080,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  to  require  Federal 
agencies  to  analyze  the  effects  of  rules 
to  improve  their  effectiveness  and  to 
decrease  their  compliance  costs,  to 
provide  for  a  periodic  review  of  regula- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1113,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 


provide  that  tax-exempt  interest  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  social  security  bene- 
fits to  be  taxed. 

S.  1285 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1285,  an  original  bill  to 
improve  the  quality  of  mathematics 
and  science  teaching  and  instruction 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1783 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THtniMOND,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1762,  a  bill  entitled  the 
""Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1983." 

S.  1982 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  his 
name  was  a(ided  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1992,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  simplify  and  im- 
prove the  income  tax  treatment  of  life 
insurance  companies  and  their  prod- 
ucts. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1992,  supra. 

S.  2099 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2099,  a  bill  to  delay  for 
2  years  the  mandatory  coverage  of  em- 
ployees of  religious  organizations 
under  social  security. 

S.  2102 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2102,  a  bill  to  charter  the 
National  Academy  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration. 

S.  3143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2142,  a  bill  to  increase  by  $500,000,000 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated with  respect  to  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  to  earmark  such 
increase  for  the  provision  of  child-care 
services  and  activities,  and  to  establish 
a  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Child  Care, 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Trible),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  BtniDicK),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
cher)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  118,  a  joint 
resolution  to  establish  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  One  Hundred  Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary  Commission. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  East),  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  143,  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  calendar  week 
beginning  with  Simday,  June  3,  1984, 
as  "'National  Garden  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  184 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  184,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
March  4,  1984,  through  March  10, 
1984,  as  "National  Beta  Club  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLITTION  201 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the   Senator   from   Hawaii 
(Mr.  iNOUYE),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER),     the     Senator     from 
Idaho    (Mr.    McClure),    the    Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator 
from   Arizona   (Mr.   DeConcini),   the 
Senator    from    South    Dakota    (Mr. 
Abdnor),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin),  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas  (Mr.   Pryor),   the   Senator   from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Evans),  the 
Senator    from    Kansas    (Mrs.    Kasse- 
baum),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.    Weicker).    the    Senator    from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.   Zorinsky),  the 
Senator    from    Maryland    (Mr.    Ma- 
thias), the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms),   the   Senator   from   Georgia 
(Mr.  NuNN),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  TmiRMOND), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar), 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  201,  a 
joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  the  week  of  November  25 
through  December  1,  1984,  as  "Nation- 
al   Epidermolysis   Bullosa   Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  202 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  202,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  1984  as  "The 
Year  of  Water." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  204 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name;  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
204,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
"Women's  History  Week." 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  210 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thible.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LuGAR)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  210.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  period 
commencing  January  1.  1984,  and 
ending  December  31.  1984.  as  the 
"Year  of  Excellence  in  Education." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  313 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Hecht).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitcheu.).  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Evans)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  213.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  1984  "The  Year 
of  the  Secretary." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Dodd).  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 183,  a  resolution  dealing  with  the 
prevention  of  arson. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  3*7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  287.  a  resolution 
establishing  a  Task  Force  on  Agricul- 
tural Credit. 


by  section  202(i>  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28.  1985. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  320- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED AUTHORIZING  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  320 

Reiolvtd,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  Its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  maXing  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources is  authorized  from  March  1.  1984. 
through  February  28.  1985.  in  lU  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  of  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  Committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$4,902,500.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$80,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  321— 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY 
AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  321 

Resolved.  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  Its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources is  authorized  from  March  1.  1984, 
through  February  28.  1985.  In  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$2,549,777,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $35,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $7,000  may  be  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff 
of  such  committee  (under  pr(x:edures  speci- 
fied by  section  202(J)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28.  1985. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  l>e  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


tion;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
S.  Res.  322 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  lU  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  Ite 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hea'ings.  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  is  authorized  from  March  1.  1984. 
through  February  28.  1985,  in  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  service  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$2,550,000.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $8,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $2,000  may  be  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff 
of  such  committee  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  section  202(j>  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28.  1985. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  .salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  322- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRON- 
MENT AND  PUBUC  WORKS 

Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  suid  Public  Works 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  323- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  from  the  Committee 
on  small  Business,  reported  the  follow- 
ing original  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

S.  Res.  323 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  » 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  is  author- 
ized from  March  1.  1984  through  February 
28,  1985.  in  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec  2.  The  expenses  of  the  Committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$1,011,678. 


Sec.  3.  The  Committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28.  1985. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  Committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  for  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  324- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED WAIVING  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND  (for  Mr.  Biden). 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget: 

S.  Res.  324 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  consideration  of 
S.  1787.  Such  waiver  Is  necessary  because  S. 
1787.  as  reported,  authorizes  the  enactment 
of  new  budget  authority  which  would  first 
become  available  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
such  bill  was  not  reported  on  or  before  May 
15.  1983.  as  required  by  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such 
authorizations. 

The  budget  waiver  will  allow  Senate  con- 
sideration for  S.  1787.  entitled  the  "National 
Narcotics  Act  of  1983."  The  bill  establishes 
the  "Office  of  the  Director  of  National  and 
International  Drug  Operations  and  Policy." 

S.  1787  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$500,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  325- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED AUTHORIZING  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration:  • 
S.  Res.  325 
Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction,  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  is 
authorized  from  March  1.  1984  through 
February  28,  1985  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  ^uch  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sec  2.  The  experises  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$4,964,523    of    which    amount    (1)    not    to 


exceed  $189,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $10,750  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  training  of  the  professional 
stAff  of  such  committee  (under  procedures 
specified  by  section  202(j)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  is  author- 
ized to  study  or  investigate— 

(1)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  of  the  Government 
including  the  possible  existence  of  fraud, 
misfeasance,  malfeasance,  collusion,  mis- 
management, incompetence,  corruption,  or 
unethical  practices,  waste,  extravagance, 
conflicts  of  interest,  and  the  Improper  ex- 
penditure of  Government  funds  in  transac- 
tions, contracts,  and  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  of  Government  officials  and  em- 
ployees and  any  and  all  such  Improper  prac- 
tices between  Government  personnel  and 
corporations,  individuals,  companies,  or  per- 
sons affiliated  therewith,  doing  business 
with  the  Government;  and  the  compliance 
or  noncompliance  of  such  corporations, 
companies,  or  individuals  or  other  entities 
with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  laws  govern- 
ing the  various  governmental  agencies  and 
its  relationships  with  the  public. 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
Improper  practices  or  activities  are,  or  have 
been,  engaged  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  or  in  groups  or  organizations 
of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  detriment 
of  interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  protect  such  inter- 
ests against  the  occurrence  of  such  practices 
or  activities; 

(3)  organized  criminal  activity  which  may 
operate  in  or  otherwise  utilize  the  facilities 
of  interstate  or  international  conunerce  in 
furtherance  of  any  transactions  and  the 
manner  and  extent  to  which,  and  the  Identi- 
ty of  the  persons,  firms,  or  corporations,  or 
other  entities  by  whom  such  utilization  is 
being  made,  and  further,  to  study  and  inves- 
tigate the  manner  in  which  and  the  extent 
to  which  persons  engaged  in  organized 
criminal  activity  have  infiltrated  lawful 
business  enterprise,  and  to  study  the  ade- 
quacy of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the  oper- 
ations of  organized  crime  In  interstate  or 
International  commerce;  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  in  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  protect 
the  public  against  such  practices  or  activi- 
ties; 

(4)  all  other  aspects  of  crime  and  lawless- 
ness within  the  United  States  which  have 
an  impact  upon  or  affect  the  national 
health,  welfare,  and  safety;  including  but 
not  limited  to  Investment  fraud  schemes, 
commodity  and  security  fraud,  computer 
fraud  and  the  use  of  off-shore  banking  and 
corporate  facilities  to  carry  out  criminal  ob- 
jectives; 

(5)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  and  functions  of  the 
Government  with  particular  reference  to— 

(A)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national 
security  methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  agtUnst  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  nation- 
al security  problems: 

(B)  the  capacity  of  present  national  secu- 
rity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to 
make  full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of 
knowledge,  talents; 

(C)  the  adequacy  of  present  intergovern- 
mental  relationships   between   the   United 


States  and  international  organizations  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  national  security  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member;  and 

(D)  legislative  and  other  proposals  to  im- 
prove these  methods,  processes,  and  rela- 
tionships; 

(6)  the  efficiency,  economy,  and  effective- 
ness of  all  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government  involved  in  the  control  and 
management  of  energy  shortages  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  their  performance  with 
respect  to— 

(A)  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  ac- 
curate statistics  on  fuel  demand  and  supply; 

(B)  the  Implementation  of  effective 
energy  conservation  measures; 

(C)  the  pricing  of  energy  in  all  forms; 

(D)  coordination  of  energy  programs  with 
State  and  local  government; 

(E)  control  of  export  of  scarce  fuels: 

(F)  the  management  of  tax.  Import,  pric- 
ing, and  other  policies  affecting  energy  sup- 
plies: 

(G)  maintenance  of  the  independent 
sector  of  the  petroleum  industry  as  a  strong 
competitive  force: 

(H)  the  allocation  of  fuels  in  short  supply 
by  public  and  private  entitles: 

(I)  the  management  of  energy  supplies 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government: 

(J)  relations  with  other  oil  producing  and 
consuming  countries: 

(K)  the  monitoring  of  compliance  by  gov- 
ernments, corporations,  or  individuals  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  allo- 
cation, conservation,  or  pricing  of  energy 
supplies:  and 

(L)  resetuTh  into  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  alternative  energy  supplies:  and 

(7)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  all 
branches  and  functions  of  government  with 
particular  reference  to  the  operations  and 
management  of  Federal  regulatory  policies 
and  programs: 

Provided,  That,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
herein  set  forth,  the  inquiries  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  func- 
tions, and  operations  of  any  particular 
branch  of  the  Government:  but  may  extend 
to  the  records  and  activities  of  any  persons, 
corporation,  or  other  entity. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
affect  or  impair  the  exercise  of  any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  of  any 
power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  committee 
of  any  duty,  conferred  or  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  its  chairman,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee designated  by  the  chairman,  from 
March  1,  1983.  through  February  28.  1984.  is 
authorized,  in  its,  his,  or  their  discretion  (1) 
to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  production  of  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  d(x;uments, 
(2)  to  holding  hearings,  (3)  to  sit  and  act  at 
any  time  or  place  during  the  sessions, 
recess,  and  adjournment  periods  of  the 
Senate.  (4)  to  administer  oaths,  and  (5)  to 
take  testimony,  either  orally  or  by  sworn 
statement,  or.  in  the  case  of  staff  members 
of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations specifically  authorized  by  the  Chair- 
man, by  deposition. 

(d)  All  subpenas  and  related  legal  process- 
es of  the  committee  and  Its  subcommittees 
authorized  under  S.  Res.  57  of  the  Ninety- 
Seventh  Congress,  first  session,  and  S.  Res. 
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333  of  the  Ninety-Seventh  Congress,  second 
session,  are  authorized  to  continue. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1984. 

Sec.  5.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  326— AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  326 
Reaolvei,  that,  in  carrying  out  iU  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  1  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  authorized  from 
March  1.  1984.  through  February  28.  1985. 
in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
14.317.500.  of  which  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$95,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2) 
not  to  exceed  $8,000  may  be  expended  for 
the  training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(  j)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  no  later  than  February  28.  1985. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


S.  Res.  327 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1.  1984.  through  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1985.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Conamittee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  Committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  nine 
hundred  thirty-five  thousand  three  hundred 
fifty-seven  dollars  ($935,357). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28.  1985. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  l)e  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  327- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  VETER- 
ANS' AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


COMPREHENSIVE  CRIME 
CONTROL  ACT 


Since,  due  to  an  impending  crisis  in  prison 
overcrowding,  available  Federal  prison  space 
must  be  treated  as  a  scarce  resource  in  the 
sentencing  of  criminal  defendants: 

Since,  sentencing  decisions  should  be  de- 
signed to  insure  that  prison  resources  are, 
first  and  foremost,  reserved  for  those  vio- 
lent and  serious  criminal  offenders  who 
pose  the  most  dangerous  threat  to  society; 

Since,  in  cases  of  non-violent  and  non-seri- 
ous offenders,  the  Interests  of  society  as  a 
whole  as  well  as  individual  victims  of  crime 
can  continue  to  be  served  through  the  impo- 
sition of  alternative  sentences,  such  as  resti- 
tution and  community  service; 

Since,  in  the  two  years  preceding  the  en- 
actment of  sentencing  guidelines,  federal 
sentencing  practice  should  insure  that 
scarce  prison  resources  are  available  to 
house  violent  and  serious  criminal  offenders 
by  the  increased  use  of  restitution,  conunu- 
nity  service,  and  other  alternative  sentences 
in  cases  of  nonviolent  and  nonserious  of- 
fenders: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Declared,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  in  the  two  years  preceding  the 
enactment  of  the  sentencing  guidelines,  fed- 
eral judges,  in  determining  the  particular 
sentence  to  l)e  imposed,  consider— 

(1)  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
offense  and  the  history  and  characteristics 
of  the  defendant; 

(2)  the  general  appropriateness  of  impos- 
ing a  sentence  other  than  imprisonment  in 
cases  in  which  the  defendant  has  not  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence  or  otherwise 
serious  offense:  and 

(3)  the  general  appropriateness  of  impos- 
ing a  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  cases  in 
which  the  defendant  has  been  convicted  of 
a  crime  of  violence  or  otherwise  serious  of- 
fense. 
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SPECTER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2683 

Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BiDEM.  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Leahy) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
1762)  entitled  the  "Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act";  as  follows: 

On  page  29  after  line  20.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

■Sec.  .  Section  3164  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  in  subsection  (b)  the 
phrases  ■■(a)(1)  or"  and  "continuous  deten- 
tion or"; 

(b)  by  striking  in  subsection  (c)  the  words 
"ninety  day",  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■sixty  day  "; 

(c)  by  reletterlng  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 
tion (d);  and 

(d)  by  Inserting  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  The  trial  of  any  person  descril)ed  in 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section  shall  com- 
mence not  later  than  sixty  days  following 
the  tieglnnlng  of  such  continuous  detention. 
The  periods  of  delay  enumerated  In  section 
3161(h)  are  excluded  In  computing  the  time 
limitation  specified  in  this  section.".'" 


NUNN  (AND  ARMSTRONG) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2684 

Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ARMS"rRONG)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1762.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 


COCHRAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2685 

Mr.  COCHRAN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1762.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  385,  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following: 

■■(d)(1)  Victims  Compensation  Fund.— The 
Attorney  General  may  pay  restitution  to.  or 
in  the  case  of  death,  compensation  for  the 
death  of  any  victim  of  a  crime  that  causes 
or  threatens  death  or  serious  bodily  Injury 
and  that  is  committed  by  any  person  provid- 
ed protection  under  this  chapter. 

•■(2)  Not  later  than  four  months  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  detailed 
report  on  payments  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  such  year. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  1985  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter.  $2,000,000  for  pay- 
ments under  this  sul>section. 

■(4)  The  Attorney  General  shall  establish 
guidelines  and  procedures  for  making  pay- 
ments under  this  subsection.  The  payments 
to  victims  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  for  the  types  of  expenses  provided  for 
in  section  3579(b).  except  that  in  the  case  of 
the  death  of  the  victim,  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $50,000  may  be  paid  to  the  victims 
estate.  No  payment  may  l>e  made  under  this 
subsection  to  a  victim  unless  the  victim  has 
sought  restitution  and  comf)ensation  provid- 
ed under  Federal  or  State  law  or  by  civil 
action.  Such  payments  may  be  made  only  to 
the  extent  the  victim,  or  the  victims  estate, 
has  not  otherwise  received  restitution  and 
compensation,  including  insurance  pay- 
ments,  for  the  crime  involved.   Payments 


may  be  made  under  this  subsection  to  vic- 
tims of  crimes  occurring  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  chapter.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  subsec- 
tion, in  the  case  of  a  crime  occurring  l)efore 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  chapter,  a 
payment  may  be  made  under  this  subsection 
in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  victim  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $25,000. 


HUDDLESTON  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2686 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1762,  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  232.  line  22.  after  the  period 
Insert  "The  Board  shall  Include  at  least  one 
member  who  Is  experienced  In  addressing 
the  unique  problem  of  crime  committed 
against  the  elderly."'. 

On  page  236.  line  20,  strike  out  "and"". 

On  page  236.  between  lines  20  and  21. 
insert  the  following: 

"(5)  addressing  the  unique  problem  of 
crime  committed  against  the  elderly:  and". 

On  page  236,  line  21,  strike  out  "(5)'"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

On  page  250,  between  lines  9  and  10, 
insert  the  following: 

•'(12)  address  the  unique  problem  of  crime 
committed  against  the  elderly;  and". 

On  page  250,  line  10,  strike  out  "(12)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(13)". 


HEFLIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2687 
Mr.   HEFLIN   proposed   an   amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1762,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  204.  strike  out  lines  11  through 
24. 


THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2688 

Mr.  THURMOND  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1762.  supra, 
as  follows: 

On  page  349,  strike  out  lines  1  through  24 
on  page  353  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 
Part  O— Pharmacy  Robbery  and  Burglary 

Sec  1018.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Pharmacy  Protection  and  Violent  Offender 
Control  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  1019.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  robbers  and  other  vicious  criminals 
seeking  to  obtain  controlled  substances  have 
targeted  federally  registered  pharmacies 
and  other  registrante  with  increasing  fre- 
quency; 

(2)  the  dramatic  escalation  of  the  diver- 
sion of  controlled  substances  for  Illegal  pur- 
poses by  persons  who  rob  and  terrorize  fed- 
erally registered  pharmacies  is  directly  re- 
lated to  successful  efforts  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  prevent  other  forms  of 
diversion  of  such  substances; 

(3)  Congress  did  not  intend  that  terroriza- 
tion  and  victimization  of  pharmacists  and 
other  registrants  and  their  families,  employ- 
ees, and  customers  should  result  from  the 
aggressive    enforcement    of    Federal    drug 

l&WS' 

(4)  in  order  to  address  a  discrepancy  in 
Federal  law.  it  Is  necessary  to  make  robbery 
and  burglary  of  a  pharmacy  or  other  regis- 
trant to  obtain  controlled  substances  a  Fed- 
eral offense,  as  is  the  case  when  such  sub- 
stances are  obtained  by  fraud,  forgery,  or  il- 
legal dispensing  or  prescribing;  and 


(5)  although  the  Investigation  and  pros- 
ecution of  pharmacy  robbery  and  burglary 
is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  SUte  and 
local  officials,  and  truly  comprehensive 
strategy  designed  to  curb  crime  must  make 
available  in  appropriate  cases  the  investiga- 
tive and  prosecutorial  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  which  are  made  available 
when  controlled  substances  are  obtained  by 
other  unlawful  means. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  1020.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part— 

(1)  to  assist  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  more  effectively  repress 
pharmacy  related  crime; 

(2)  to  enhance  the  expeditious  prosecution 
and  conviction  of  persons  guilty  of  pharma- 
cy crimes; 

(3)  to  assure  that  convicted  offenders  re- 
ceive appropriate  penalties;  and 

(4)  to  provide  additional  protection  for 
pharmacies,  pharmacists,  and  other  regis- 
trants against  the  Increasing  level  of  vio- 
lence which  accompanies  unlawful  efforts  to 
obtain  controlled  substances. 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec  1021.  (a)  Part  D  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section. 

"ROBBERY  OR  BURGLARY  OF  A  CONTROLLED 
SUBSTANCE  FROM  A  PHARMACY 

"Sec  413  (a)(1)  Whoever,  by  force  and  vio- 
lence, or  by  Intimidation,  takes,  or  attempts 
to  take,  from  the  person  or  presence  of  an- 
other, any  material,  compound,  mixture,  or 
prescription  containing  any  quantity  of  a 
controlled  sulwtance  belonging  to,  or  in  the 
care,  custody,  control,  management,  or  pos- 
session of  any  pharmacy  or  a  person  regis- 
tered with  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration under  section  202  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $25,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  twenty  years,  or  both. 

'"(2)  Whoever  enters  or  attempts  to  enter 
the  business  premises  or  property  of  a  phar- 
macy or  a  person  registered  with  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  under  section 
302  with  the  intent  to  steal  any  material, 
compound,  mixture,  or  prescription  contain- 
ing any  quantity  of  a  controlled  substance 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  in  committing  any  offense 
under  this  section,  assaults  any  person,  or 
puts  in  jeopardy  the  life  of  any  person  by 
the  use  of  a  dangerous  weapon  or  device, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  $10,000  and  impris- 
oned not  more  than  twenty  five  years. 

"(c)  Whoever  In  committing  any  offense 
under  this  section  kills  any  person,  shall  be 
subject  to  Imprisonment  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life. 

"(d)  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to 
violate  this  section  and  one  or  more  of  such 
persons  do  any  overt  act  to  effect  the  object 
of  the  conspiracy,  each  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  which  may 
not  exceed  the  maximum  punishment  pre- 
scribed for  the  offense,  the  conunlsslon  of 
which  was  the  object  of  the  conspiracy. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term— 

"(1)  "pharmacy"  meiuis  the  business  prem- 
ises or  property,  including  storage  facilities, 
vehicles,  aircraft,  trucks,  or  other  means  of 
transport  or  delivery; 

"(2)  pharmacist'  means  any  person  regis- 
tered in  accordance  with  this  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  In  commercial  activities 
involving  the  dispensing  of  any  controlled 
substance  to  an  ultimate  user  pursuant  to 
the  lawful  order  of  a  practitioner;  and 


"(3)  'controlled  substance'  has  the  mean- 
ing set  forth  in  section  102  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  n.S.C.  802). 

"(f)  Violators  of  this  section  may  be  pros- 
ecuted only  upon  approval  by  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  the 
Associate  Attorney  General,  or  a  designated 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  unless  assist- 
ance is  requested  by  a  State  or  local  law  en- 
forcement official.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  412  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"Sec  413.  Robbery  or  Burglary  of  a  con- 
trolled substance  from  a  phar- 
macist.". 

COLLECTION  OP  DATE 

Sec  1022.  In  order  to  provide  accurate  and 
current  Information  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  pharmacy  crime,  the  Department 
of  Justice  shall  collect  relevant  data  and 
submit  an  annual  report  for  each  of  the 
first  three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
its  enforcement  activities  relating  to  the  of- 
fense described  in  this  Section. 

On  page  288,  line  9,  after  "fire  depart- 
ment" insert  the  following:  "and  an  official- 
ly recognized  or  designated  public  employee 
member  of  a  rescue  squad  or  ambulance 
crew  who  was  responding  to  a  fire  or  police 
emergency'". 

Insert  at  the  appropriate  place  at  the  end 
of  title  XII  the  following  language: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide that  all  checks  issued  for  payment  of 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  the  envelopes  in  which  such  checks 
are  mailed,  contain  a  printed  notice  that  the 
commission  of  forgery  in  conjunction  with 
the  cashing  or  attempted  cashing  of  such 
checks  constitutes  a  violation  of  Federal 
law.  Such  notice  shall  also  state  the  maxi- 
mum penalties  for  forgery  under  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  title  18  of  the  United 

St.&tf65  Code 

"(b)  Subsection  (d)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  checks  issued  for  months  after  the 
ninth  month  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act." 

On  page  165,  insert  after  line  16  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  Section  511(e)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  881(e))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  The  proceeds  from  any  sale 
under  paragraph  (2)'  the  following:  'The  At- 
torney General  shall  ensure  the  equitable 
transfer  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  any 
forfeited  property  to  the  appropriate  State 
or  local  law  enforcement  agency  so  as  to  re- 
flect generally  the  contribution  of  any  such 
agency  participating  directly  In  any  of  the 
acts  which  led  to  the  seizure  or  forfeiture  of 
such  property.  A  decision  by  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
be  subject  to  review.'."". 

On  page  165.  line  17,  delete  "(b)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

On  page  174,  Insert  after  line  6  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
ensure  the  equitable  transfer  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  any  forfeited  property  to 
the  appropriate  State  or  local  law  enforce- 
ment agency  so  as  to  reflect  generally  the 
contribution  of  any  such  agency  participat- 
ing directly  In  any  of  the  acts  which  led  to 
the  seizure  or  forfeiture  of  such  property.  A 
decision  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  shall  not  be  subject  to  review."'. 
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On  page  208.  after  line  22.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  and  renumber  all  suc- 
ceeding sections  accordingly: 

Sec.  503.  Part  D  .  .  .  that  part  D  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  405  the  following  new 
section: 

"DISTRIBUTION  IW  OH  NEAR  SCHOOLS 

"Sec.  405A.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates 
section  401(a)(1)  by  distributing  a  controlled 
substance  in  or  on.  or  within  one  thousand 
feet  of.  the  real  property  comprising  a 
public  or  private  elementary  or  secondary 
school  is  (except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b))  punishable  (1)  by  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment, or  fine,  or  both  up  to  twice  that  au- 
thorized by  section  841(b)  of  this  title;  and 
(2)  at  least  twice  any  special  parole  term  au- 
thorized by  section  401(b)  for  a  first  offense 
involving  the  same  controlled  substance  and 
schedule. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  violates  section 
401(a)(1)  by  distributing  a  controlled  sub- 
stance in  or  on.  or  within  one  thousand  feet 
of.  the  real  property  comprising  a  public  or 
private  elementary  or  secondary  school 
after  a  prior  conviction  or  convictions  under 
subsection  (a)  have  become  final  is  punish- 
able (1)  by  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not 
less  than  three  years  and  not  more  than  life 
imprisonment  and  (2)  at  least  three  times 
any  special  term  authorized  by  section 
401(b)  for  a  second  or  subsequent  offense  in- 
volving the  same  controlled  substance  and 
schedule. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  sentence  imposed 
under  subsection  (b).  imposition  or  execu- 
tion of  such  sentence  shall  not  tte  suspended 
and  prol)ation  shall  not  be  granted.  An  indi- 
vidual convicted  under  sut)section  (b)  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  parole  under  section  4202 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  until 
the  individual  has  served  the  minimum  sen- 
tence required  by  such  subsection.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  401(b)  of  such  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  841(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
405A "  after  "405". 

(b)  Section  401(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "405A "  after  "405"  each  place 
it  occurs. 

(c)  Section  405  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  845) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Any"  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Except  as  provided  in  section  405 A. 
any". 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Acquisition  of  For- 
eign Evidence  Improvements  Act". 

FOREIGN  RECORDS  ADMISSIBIUTY 

Sec  2.  (a)  Chapter  223  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  tunended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tions 3491  through  3494  and  all  references 
thereto  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 
"9  3491.  Foreign  records  of  regularly  conducted 

actirity 

"(a)  A  document,  or  copy  thereof,  which  is 
a  memorandum,  report,  record,  or  data  com- 
pilation in  any  form,  of  acts,  events,  condi- 
tions, opinions  or  diagnoses,  made  or  main- 
tained in  a  foreign  country  shall  be  admissi- 
ble in  any  criminal  action  or  proceeding  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States  as  evidence 
of  the  matters  set  forth  therein  if  a  compe- 
tent person  certifies,  under  circumstances 
which  subject  him  to  the  penalties  for  per- 
jury in  that  country— 

"(1)  that  the  document  is  made  or  kept  in 
the  course  of  a  regularly  conducted  business 
activity; 


"(2)  that  it  is  a  regular  practice  of  that 
business  activity  to  make  or  keep  a  docu- 
ment of  that  kind: 

"(3)  that  the  document  was  made  at  or 
about  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
matters  set  forth,  by.  or  from  information 
transmitted  by  a  person  with  knowledge  of 
those  matters; 

"(4)  his  position  in  the  management  or 
employ  of  the  business  activity  and  how  he 
is  in  a  position  to  know  the  matters  which 
he  certifies  under  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(3)  and  paragraph  (5):  and 

"(5)  if  the  document  is  not  the  original, 
that  it  is  a  true  and  exact  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal. 

"(b)  A  certification  in  compliance  with 
sul)section  (a)  shall  constitute  prima  facie 
proof  of  the  genuineness  and  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  document,  and  of  the  competen- 
cy of  the  person  making  the  certification. 

"(c)  The  memorandum,  report,  record  or 
data  compilation  and  the  statement  of  the 
custodian  or  other  qualified  witness  may 
not  be  admitted  in  evidence  unless  the  pro- 
ponent of  it  makes  known  to  the  adverse 
party  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  trial  or 
hearing  to  provide  the  adverse  party  with  a 
fair  opportunity  to  prepare  to  meet  it,  his 
intention  to  offer  the  statement  tmd  the 
particulars  of  it,  including  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  custodian  or  other  qualified  wit- 
ness. 

"(d)  Upon  written  demand  of  the  propo- 
nent of  the  evidence  to  l)e  admitted,  the  ad- 
verse party  shall  serve  upon  such  propo- 
nent, within  ten  days  after  such  demand,  a 
written  notice  of  his  intention  to  object. 
Such  notice  of  intention  shall  state  the 
nature  and  basis  for  such  objection.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  223 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
3491  through  3494  and  inserting  in  lieu: 

"(a)  Upon  application  to  the  court  in 
which  the  offense  lies,  the  running  of  any 
period  of  limitations  applicable  to  any  of- 
fense shall  be  ordered  to  be  suspended  for 
such  period  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  to  allow  the  United  States  to 
obtain  or  to  seek  to  obtain  information  or 
evidence  from  one  or  more  foreign  Jurisdic- 
tions if  it  reasonably  appears  that  material 
evidence,  fruits,  or  Instrumentalities  of  a 
crime  are  in  such  jurisdictions. 

"(b)  The  period  of  suspension  under  this 
section  shall  run  from  the  date  of  issuance 
of  a  request  for  foreign  information  or  evi- 
dence, until  the  foreign  authority  takes 
final  action  upon  the  request;  but  in  no  case 
shall  the  period  of  suspension  exceed  three 
years. 

"(c)  If  more  than  one  such  request  is 
made,  the  respective  periods  of  suspension 
may  be  aggregated,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total 
or  three  years. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  extend 
the  period  of  limitations  If  final  action  on 
such  requests  by  all  foreign  authorities  is 
complete  before  the  period  of  limiutlons 
would  expire  without  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  213 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
3291  the  following: 

"3292.  Suspension  of  limitations  to  obtain 
foreign  information  or  evi- 
dence.". 

SPEEDY  TRIAL  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  6.  Section  3161(h)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (8)  as 
paragraph  (9); 


(2)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (8)(A)"  in 
paragraph  (9)  as  redesignated  herein  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (A)"; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph after  paragraph  (7); 

"(8)  Any  period  of  delay,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  or  seeking  to  obtain  foreign  in- 
formation or  evidence,  which  would  qualify 
as  a  period  of  suspension  of  the  running  of 
any  statute  of  limitations  under  section 
3292  of  this  title.". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  TO  CORRECT  TITLE  OF 
THE  BILL  AND  THE  CITE  FOR  THE  BILL  AND  THE 
VARIOUS  TITLES 

On  page  2,  lines  2  and  5;  page  29,  line  23; 
page  138,  line  18;  page  177,  line  19;  and  page 
205;  line  4,  delete  "1983"  and  substitute 
"1984". 

On  page  228.  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  527.  (a)  Section  508  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  878)  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Any  officer  or 
employee": 

(2)  inserting  after  "Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration" the  following:  "or  any  State 
or  local  law  enforcement  officer";  and 

(3)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  State  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers performing  functions  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  deemed  Federal  employees  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  Federal  employees,  except  that 
such  officers  shall  be  subject  to  section 
3374(c)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.". 

(b)  Section  503(a)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  873(a))  as  amended 
by  this  Act  is  further  amended  by— 

( 1 )  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(5); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(7)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  enter  into  contractual  agreements 
with  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  provide  for  cooperative  enforcement 
and  regulatory  activities  under  this  Act.". 


METZENBAUM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2689 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  RuDMAN,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
ExoN.  and  Mr.  Huddleston)  proposed 
an  amendment  which  was  subsequent- 
ly modified  to  the  bill  S.  1762.  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  375.  between  lines  15  and  16. 
insert  the  following: 

Part  J— Taperecording  by  Government 
Officials 

Sec.  1120.  Section  2511  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section 2(c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

•(c)  Under  this  chapter,  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  who  is  an  official,  elected 
official,  appointed  official,  employee  or 
agent  of  the  United  States  not  described  in 
the  following  sentence  to  intercept  a  wire  or 
oral  communication,  unless  all  parties  to 
the  communication  have  given  prior  consent 
to  such  interception.  It  shall  not  be  unlaw- 


ful under  this  chapter  for  a  person  acting 
under  color  of  law  who  is— 

"(1)  an  investigative  or  law  enforcement 
or  foreign  intelligence  or  counterintelli- 
gence officer  acting  within  the  normal 
course  of  his  or  her  employment;  or 

"(2)  performing  a  law  enforcement  fimc- 
tion  under  the  direction  and  control  of  such 
an  officer 

to  intercept  a  wire  or  oral  communication, 
where  such  person  is  a  party  to  the  commu- 
nication or  where  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
communication  has  given  prior  consent  to 
such  interception  or  where  the  communica- 
tion constitutes  a  criminal  or  tortuous  act  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  State. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
committee  on  rules  and  administration 
Mr.    MATHIAS.    Mr.    President.    I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  meet 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
February  8.  9,  and  10.   1984.  at  9:30 
a.m.    each    day.    in    SR-301.    Russell 
Building,   to   receive   testimony   from 
committee  chairmen  and  ranking  mi- 
nority  members  on   their  committee 
funding  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
The  schedule  for  the  presentation  of 
committee  testimony  is  as  follows: 

WEDNESDAY.  FEBRUARY  8.  1984 

9:30  a.m.— Energy. 

9:50  a.m.— Armed  Services. 

10:10  a.m.— Agriculture. 

10:30  a.m.— Environment. 

10:50  a.m.— Veterans'  Affairs. 

11:10  a.m.— Labor. 

11:30  a.m.— Indian  Affairs. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,  1984 

9:30  a.m.— Foreign  Relations. 

9:50  a.m.— Commerce. 

10:10  a.m.— Finance. 

10:30  a.m.— Intelligence. 

10:50  a.m.— Governmental  Affairs. 

11:10  a.m.— Judiciary. 

11:30  a.m.— Budget. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  10,  1984 

9:30  a.m.— Appropriations. 
9:50  a.m.— Aging. 
10:10  a.m.— Banking. 
10:30  a.m.— Sm°.ll  Business. 

For  further  information  concerning 
these  hearings,  please  contact  Carole 
BlessingLon  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff  on  X40278. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Nu- 
trition be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, February  1.  at  10  a.m..  to  conduct 
a  hearing  on  S.  1279.  a  bill  to  establish 
a  State  block  grant  option  for  the  food 
stamp  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 


tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  February  1.  to 
receive  testimony  on  U.S.  military  pos- 
ture and  review  of  the  1985.  DOD  mili- 
tary authorization  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  Feb- 
ruary 1,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  business 
meeting  to  consider  S.  1132. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PERMANENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day. February  1,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
organized  crime  in  the  Midwest,  and 
toxic  waste  disposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SOIL  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion, Forestry  and  Environment,  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  February  1,  at  10  a.m., 
to  consider  H.R.  4198,  a  bill  making 
additional  wilderness  designations  in 
the  National  Forest  System  areas  in 
Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CLERGY  APPRECIATION  WEEK 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  approved  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 33  last  year,  it  voiced  its  over- 
whelming support  for  acknowledging, 
during  the  first  week  of  February 
1984,  the  many  contributions  made  by 
clergy  of  all  faiths. 

Today,  therefore,  marks  the  first 
day  of  Clergy  Appreciation  Week.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  most  appropriate  way  to 
observe  the  41st  aruiiversary  of  the 
sinking  of  the  U.S.  troopship  Dorches- 
ter. When  this  ship  went  down  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1943,  in  the  North  Atlantic  off 
the  coast  of  Greenland,  it  took  with  it 
678  men.  Among  the  victims  of  that 
disaster  were  four  chaplains:  Rabbi  Al- 
exander D.  Goode.  Father  Johnny  P. 
Washington.  Clark  V.  Poling,  and 
George  L.  Fox. 

These  four  clergymen,  in  a  final  ges- 
ture, gave  up  their  life  jackets  so  that 


other  passengers  might  survive.  This 
sacrifice  has  become  symbolic  of  the 
himianitarian  acts  for  which  clergy  of 
all  faiths  are  known. 

In  observing  Clergy  Appreciation 
Week,  we  should  take  time  to  reflect 
upon  the  many  ways  in  which  our  lives 
are  enriched  by  the  inspiration  and 
good  deeds  of  these  men  and  women. 
They  serve  us  as  counselors  and  pro- 
vide comfort  in  times  of  crisis.  During 
times  of  joy.  they  remind  us  to  be 
thankful  for  our  good  fortune.  We  also 
acknowledge  the  crucial  role  they  play 
in  exploring  with  us  the  social  and 
moral  issues  of  our  time. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  commemoration  of  Clergy  Appre- 
ciation Week  will  foster  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  significant  and  meaningful 
contributions  made  by  the  clergy  of  all 
faiths  and  nationalities  throughout 
the  world.* 


COMMEMORATION  OF  STETSON 
UNIVERSITY 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  special  event  very  important  to  my 
State:  The  centennial  anniversary  of 
Florida's  oldest  private  education  in- 
stitution. Stetson  University.  Since  its 
beginnings  as  DeLand  Academy  in  the 
back  room  of  a  Baptist  church.  Stet- 
son has  provided  its  students  with  a 
complete  intellectual  and  moral  educa- 
tion based  on  Christian  ideals. 

This  past  November  the  centennial 
anniversary  was  commemorated  in 
Stetson's  Founder's  Day  celebration. 
That  day  also  celebrated  the  publish- 
ing of  the  school  history,  entitled. 
'Stetson  University:  The  First  100 
Years."  The  history  of  the  university 
tells  the  story  of  the  school's  dedica- 
tion to  educational  and  moral  excel- 
lence as  well  as  its  deep  sensitivity  to 
changes  in  our  economy  and  in  this 
country's  student  population.  It  is  the 
history  of  an  everchanging  and  ever- 
improving  education  institution. 

Henry  A.  Deland  founded  the  school 
as  DeLand  Academy  on  November  5, 
1883,  in  DeLand.  Fla.  The  school's 
prospects  for  the  future  were  en- 
hanced by  the  benevolence  of  John  B. 
Stetson,  the  wealthy  founder  of  the 
hat  company.  Stetson  proved  to  be 
such  a  generous  donor  and  close  friend 
of  the  university  that  the  board  of 
trustees  named  the  school  after  him  in 
1889. 

In  the  school's  first  18  years,  John 
Forbes,  president  of  the  university,  ex- 
panded the  campus  with  additional 
acreage  and  buildings,  founded  Flor- 
ida's first  law  school,  and  established 
an  affiliation  with  the  University  of 
Chicago— a  very  positive  influence  on 
Stetson's  academic  standing. 

Stetson's  second  president,  Lincoln 
HuUey,  firmly  established  its  charter 
as  an  independent  Baptist  institution 
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and  secured  a  grant  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie for  the  construction  of  a  library. 
HuUey  served  as  Stetson's  president 
for  30  years,  and  his  description  of  the 
school  in  the  early  1900"s  still  holds 
true  today:  "Stetson  is  Christian  in 
purpose.  Baptist  in  its  relations,  ortho- 
dox in  doctrine,  and  evangelistic  in 
spirit." 

William  Sims  Allen  was  chosen  as 
the  university's  third  president,  and 
he  greatly  improved  the  quality  of  the 
faculty  as  well  as  strengthened  the 
bond  between  the  school  and  the  Bap- 
tist convention.  Under  Stetson's 
fourth  president.  Ollie  Edmunds,  the 
university  matured  with  additional 
land  and  buildings,  including  a  new  li- 
brary still  in  use  today.  Edmunds  also 
headed  the  movement  to  relocate  Stet- 
son's law  school  to  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  and  was  responsible  for  major  im- 
provements in  Stetson  s  art  and  music 
programs.  More  important,  racial  inte- 
gration also  began  at  Stetson  during 
Edmund's  presidency. 

Stetson's  seventh  and  current  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Pope  A.  Duncan,  has  already 
enriched  the  university  by  commis- 
sioning a  written  history  of  the 
school's  first  100  years.  Alert  and  sen- 
sitive to  the  needs  of  today's  students, 
Duncan  is  working  toward  establishing 
a  school  of  conununications  for  Stet- 
son as  well  as  attaining  accredited 
status  for  its  school  of  business. 

Mr.  President.  I  salute  the  past  and 
present  of  Stetson  University,  an  insti- 
tution that  combines  academic  excel- 
lence with  Christian  teachings— a  tra- 
ditional institution  that  is  also  very 
much  with  the  times.  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  sincere  wishes  for  its  con- 
tinued success.* 


UNIVERSITY  OP  WISCONSIN 
WELL  REPRESENTED  IN  SPACE 
SHUTTLE  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  applaud  the  most  recent  mis- 
sion of  the  space  shuttle  Columbia, 
which  took  place  during  the  congres- 
sional recess.  Once  again,  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  was  well  represented  by  sev- 
eral members  of  the  space  shuttle 
crew. 

Two  crew  members,  copilot  Brewster 
Shaw  and  crew-member  Robert  A.  R. 
Parker,  were  affiliated  with  the  highly 
acclaimed  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
Madison.  Brewster  Shaw,  a  native  of 
Cass  City.  Mich.,  graduated  from  the 
university  with  a  degree  in  engineer- 
ing in  1968;  in  1969,  he  received  his 
master's  from  Wisconsin.  It  was  during 
his  stay  at  Madison  that  Mr.  Shaw 
learned  how  to  fly. 

Bob  Parker,  on  the  other  hand, 
came  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
shortly  after  receiving  his  doctorate  in 
1962.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Madison.  Mr. 
Parker  joined  the  astronomy  teaching 
staff.  It  was  there  that  he  joined  other 
staff  members  in  building  the  first  Or- 


biting Astronomical  Observatory 
which  NASA  eventually  sent  into 
space.  It  was  during  his  tenure  at  Wis- 
consin that  NASA  opened  its  astro- 
naut corps  to  scientists.  Mr.  Parker 
was  one  of  the  first  to  join. 

There  is  a  crucial  link  between  the 
importance  of  education  in  Wisconsin 
and  programs  such  as  NASA.  Wiscon- 
sin has  always  maintained  a  high 
degree  of  excellence  in  education.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  two  astronauts  on  one 
mission  would  have  gotten  their  starts 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  on  these 
two  gentlemen  which  appeared  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  on  November  27. 
1983. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Nov.  27. 
1983] 

Uhivehsity  or  Wisconsin  To  Be  Well 
Reprxsentzo  on  Shuttle 

(By  Louis  Alexander) 

Houston.  Tex.— The  University  of  Wis- 
consin will  be  well  represented  Monday 
when  the  space  shuttle  Columbia  blasts  off. 

Brewster  Shaw.  Columbia's  co-pilot, 
earned  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in 
engineering  mechanics  at  UW-Madison  in 
the  late  1960's.  Rol)ert  A.  R.  Parker,  one  of 
four  scientists  in  Columbia's  crew,  was  an 
astronomy  professor  at  ITW-Madison  from 
1962  to  1967. 

As  a  designer  of  telescope  equipment. 
Parker.  46.  is  a  natural  for  this  mission.  Co- 
lumbia will  be  carrying  Spacelab.  the  Euro- 
pean-made work  station  for  scientists. 

Shaw.  38.  once  a  combat  pilot  and  test- 
pilot  instructor,  is  known  as  a  man  who 
keeps  his  cool.  He  once  survived  a  fire  in  a 
jet  by  ejecting  and  parachuting  to  land. 

Shaw  grew  up  on  a  farm  In  Cass  City. 
Mich..  90  miles  north  of  Detroit.  My  dad 
was  a  contractor."  he  said.  "On  Sunday 
nights  he'd  leave,  build  highways  and 
bridges  all  week,  and  return  on  Friday 
nights."  Because  of  that,  young  Brewster 
had  a  major  role  in  managing  the  farm. 

"We  had  horses,  cows,  pigs  and  geese  on 
500  acres,"  he  recalled. 

Shaw  chose  Wisconsin  to  study  engineer- 
ing and  got  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1968.  He 
got  his  master's  the  next  year,  and.  mean- 
while, married  Kathleen  Ann  Mueller  of 
Madison,  an  English  student  who  graduated 
from  the  UW  In  1970. 

Another  important  thing  happened  in 
Madison.  "I  had  a  friend  who  was  a  private 
pilot,"  Shaw  said.  'He  taught  me  to  fly. " 

Previous  stories  have  Indicated  that  Shaw 
turned  down  a  career  as  a  rock  musician  to 
become  an  airplane  jockey.  Shaw  laughs  at 
reminders  oi  that  part  of  his  life. 

"I  met  David  and  Bob  Kenison  when  their 
rock  band  played  at  our  fraternity. "  he  said. 

•After  they  finished,  we  continued  singing. 
They  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  sing  with 
their  band,"  which  was  called  The  Gentle- 
men. 

The  Kenison  brothers  taught  him  to  play 
the  guitar,  and  "for  two  or  three  years  I  was 
the  lead  singer  and  guitar  player." 
"That  paid  for  my  education."  Shaw  said. 
Out  of  school  and  facing  the  draft.  Shaw 
enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  and  became  a 
combat  pilot.  In  two  tours  of  duty  in  Viet- 
nam, he  won  two  Distinguished  Flying 
Crosses.   Ironically,   it  was  after  Vietnam. 


while  he  was  instructing  a  test  pilot  In  1974, 
that  he  had  his  narrow  escape. 

"A  student  was  in  the  front  seat  when  a 
fuel  bladder  ruptured  and  the  tail  was  set 
on  fire. "  Shaw  said.  It  burned  through  the 
controls,  and  they  had  to  eject. 

He  was  still  instructing  at  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base  in  California  when  NASA  invit- 
ed applicants  for  a  new  generation  of  astro- 
nauts. Out  of  more  than  9.000  people  who 
applied.  34  were  chosen  in  1978.  Shaw  is  the 
eighth  of  that  class  to  get  a  space  mission. 

UW— Madison  had  an  outstanding  observ- 
atory and  an  active  program  in  astronomy 
when  Bob  Parker,  with  a  new  doctorate,  was 
looking  for  a  teaching  job  in  1962.  At  the 
UW.  he  joined  other  members  of  the  faculty 
and  staff  in  building  the  first  Orbiting  As- 
tronomical Observatory,  which  NASA  later 
sent  into  space. 

In  1967.  despite  his  accomplishments  and 
a  promotion  from  assistant  professor  to  as- 
sociate professor.  Parker  found  himself 
looking  for  something  new. 

"If  I  had  stayed  at  Wisconsin.  I  would 
have  become  the  world's  expert  on  one  piece 
of  astronomy. "  he  said.  But  In  1966  NASA 
had  opened  the  astronaut  corps  to  scien- 
tists, and  Parker  was  one  of  the  first  to  join. 

Parker  grew  up  in  Shrewsbury.  Mass..  and 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  with  a 
degree  in  astronomy  and  physics.  He  got  his 
doctorate  from  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology.* 


COMMENDING  MEADE  ESPOSITO 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  true  public 
servant,  an  individual  who  has  won  de- 
served bipartisan  acclaim  for  his  kind- 
ness, his  humanity,  and  his  good 
deeds.  Mr.  President,  today  I  rise  to 
conunend  Meade  Esposito,  the  long- 
time leader  of  the  Brooklyn  Democrat- 
ic Party. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  surprises  I 
have  had  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  was  the  cordial  reception  af- 
forded me  by  Chairman  Esposito. 
There  was  no  partisan  issue  so  impor- 
tant that  it  prevented  him  from  ex- 
tending the  hand  of  friendship.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
therefore,  to  acquaint  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  with  just  a  few  of 
his  fine  qualities  in  the  hope  that  we 
may  all  learn  a  lesson  from  this  vener- 
able political  warrior  who  just  recently 
has  hung  up  his  sword. 

Mr.  Esposito  ran  a  very  effective  or- 
ganization for  the  16  years  in  which 
the  stewardship  of  his  party  in  Brook- 
lyn was  entrusted  to  his  care.  He 
worked  equally  well  with  Governors 
from  both  parties  and  his  advice  was 
welcomed  by  all  who  were  in  a  [>osition 
to  hear  it.  If  there  is  even  one  person 
who  Ijelieves  that  Mr.  Elsposito  ever 
failed  to  keep  his  promises,  I  am  un- 
aware of  him.  In  an  era  when  pages  of 
legal  papers  are  required  before 
anyone  is  convinced  that  a  deal  has 
been  made,  Meade  Esposito's  word  was 
worth  more  than  any  contract.  Truly, 
that  is  a  quality  worth  emulating. 

New  York,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  the 
less    for    the    loss    of    the    chairman. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  able 
and  trustworthy  handling  of  one  of 
America's  largest  political  machines 
benefited  thousands  of  my  fellow  New 
Yorkers.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  Meade  on  behalf  of 
all  of  them. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
an  article  from  last  Friday's  New  York 
Times  on  my  good  friend,  Meade  Espo- 
sito, be  included  in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety.  Even  these  few  words,  howev- 
er, are  inadequate  to  pay  fitting  trib- 
ute to  this  fine  American. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  27,  19841 

Esposito  Looks  Back  at  the  Good  Old 
Days 


<By  Maurice  Carroll) 

Gruff  but  welcome  advice  for  Robert  F. 
Kennedy.  Legislative  votes  for  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  and  a  Picasso  print  in  return. 
Promises  of  six  top  city  jobs  to  fill— no  ques- 
tions asked— from  Abraham  D.  Beame. 

Recollections  of  his  dealings  with  the  po- 
litically powerful  spilled  nonstop  from 
Meade  H.  E}sposito. 

Jimmy  Carter  failed  to  honor  a  political 
promise.  Mario  M.  Cuomo  "disdains"  politi- 
cians. Edward  I.  Koch  talks  too  much. 

Mr.  Esposito  quit  Tuesday  after  16  years 
as  head  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  Brook- 
lyn, the  nation's  biggest  Democratic  county 
organization. 

Yesterday,  he  sat  in  the  Water  Club  Res- 
taurant on  the  East  River  at  30th  Street  in 
Manhattan,  puffing  on  cigarettes  and  remi- 
niscing. 

WHAT'S  MEADE  UP  TO 

The  77-year-ond  Mr.  Esposito.  who  once 
caused  a  switch  in  a  nomination  for  state 
office  simply  be  leaving  the  room— what, 
fretted  other  politicians,  can  Meade  be  up 
to?— was  almost  as  studied  in  his  recollec- 
tions as  in  his  careful  comments  while  in 
office. 

"If  I  wrote  a  book."  he  explained,  "no  one 
would  come  to  my  wake." 

So  he  expressed  a  generalized  distaste  for 
the  way  the  political  game  is  played  today 
but  said  nice  things  about  most  of  the  play- 
ers. And  while  promising  to  "get  even"  for 
the  untidy  way  his  successor  was  chosen  he 
declined  to  say  whom  he  intended  to  get 
even  with. 

Employing  a  figure  of  speech  he  has  used 
often  over  years  of  nominating  judges,  deliv- 
ering votes,  fighting  off  investigators  and 
frustrating  interviewers  with  calculated  dol- 
lops of  profanity,  he  said,  "Hey,  I've  been 
dancing  on  a  charlotte  russe  for  16  years 
and  I  never  dented  the  cherry." 

HEY,  I  DON'T  smoke  CIGARS 

Political  leadership  is  often  a  question  of 
perception,  he  said. 

His  cigar,  for  Instance.  When  he  was  elect- 
ed Brooklyn  leader  in  1969,  he  remembered, 
a  Republican  friend.  Mike  Chiusano,  gave 
him  a  box  of  cigars. 

"Hey,  I  dont  smoke  cigars,"  Mr.  Esposito 

said. 

"Just  carry  them,"  Mr.  Chiusano  replied. 
■"You're  going  to  go  to  meetings  and  there'll 
be  a  lot  of  things  you  don't  understand.  Just 
look  at  the  cigar  and  keep  your  mouth 
shut."  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Esposito  laughed.  "I  didn't  know  what 
they  were  talking  about— at  first,"  he  said. 

■Hey.  remember  Niagara  Palls?  "  That  was 
where,  in  the  1974  state  convention,  he  took 


the  Brooklyn  delegation  off  the  floor  for  a 
conference. 

The  delegates  weren't  plotting  anything, 
just  talking,  but  leaders  supporting  a  candi- 
date for  lieutenant  governor  got  so  skittish 
at  Mr.  Esposito's  feared  machinations  that 
they  switched  signals  and  wound  up  picking 
Mr.  Cuomo.  (There  was  a  primary  and  he 
failed  to  hold  the  designation  that  year.) 

ON  CUOMO.  KOCH,  AND  BEAME 

"Cuomos  doing  a  tremendous  job  as  Gov- 
ernor, tremendous,"  Mr.  Esposito  said,  "but 
he  holds  politicians  in  disdain.  He  doesn't 
trust  them.  I  think  he'w  wrong. " 

He  continued:  'Now  Eddie  Koch.  He's  un- 
derrated. He  works.  He  does  talk  too  much. 

"Abe  Beame  was  a  personal  friend.  Jimmy 
Carter?  We  worked  for  him.  the  Brooklyn 
organization.  And  we  never  got  anything. 
The  one  thing  I  wanted  was  an  Italian  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  he  said  we'd  get  it. 
But  we  never  did.  he  thought  Cardozo  was 
Italian. 

"Bobby  Kennedy,  a  good.  good,  good 
man. "  He  told  how  Mr.  Kennedy  visited  a 
Brooklyn  meeting  once,  leaving  after  a  few 
minutes.  Later,  Mr.  Kennedy  asked  him, 
"How'd  I  do?"  And  .  according  to  Mr.  Espo- 
sito, he  replied:  "Who  are  you?  You  stop  in 
for  five  minutes.  In  this  business,  there  are 
certain  things  you  have  to  do." 

TAKING  THE  FUN  OUT  OF  POLITICS 

Less  and  less,  Mr.  Esposito  said,  are  politi- 
cians doing  the  things  he  was  brought  up  to 
expect.  'Theres  no  more  fun  In  politics,"  he 
said,  "It  used  to  be  a  handshake,  even  a  look 
in  the  eye,  was  it." 

Still,  he  rejected  the  idea  that  political  or- 
ganizations had  outlived  their  usefulness. 
"There's  not  a  Republican  official  left  In 
Brooklyn, "  he  said.  "Now  who  do  you  think 
did  that?" 

But  his  organization  was  split  In  four  or 
five  factions,  he  said.  He  supported  Borough 
President  poward  Golden  as  his  successor,  a 
choice  confirmed  by  the  party's  executive 
committee,  24  to  9  to  7.  The  9  went  to 
former  Assemblyman  Thomas  Fortune,  the 
7  to  Anthony  Genovesi,  who  Is  Mr.  Esposi- 
to's neighbor  in  Canarsie  and  who  had  the 
active  support  of  Mayor  Koch  and  Assembly 
Speaker  Stanley  Fink. 

Mr.  Esposito  did  not  like  the  fight.  "I 
don't  know  why  anybody  wants  to  be  leader 
when  they  stop  respecting  you,"  he  said.  "I 
saw  Howie  Golden  and  I  told  him,  "Condo- 
lences." " 

A  HABIT  or  GETTING  EVEN 


He  took  a  long,  thoughtful  drag  on  hU  cig- 
arette. Tm  very  disappointed  In  certain 
people,"  he  said.  "And  I've  got  a  habit  of 
getting  even." 

It  was  better,  he  said,  when  you  could  deal 
with  a  man  like  Nelson  Rockefeller,  who 
kept  his  word.  Once  Mr.  Rockefeller  gave 
him  a  Picasso  print  of  an  owl  and  a  note  de- 
scribing Mr.  Esposito  as  a  "wise  old  owl." 

Once,  he  said,  Mr.  Rockefeller  told  him, 
"If  you  were  a  Republican,  I'd  make  you 
state  chairman."  Once  Mr.  Rockefeller 
asked  for  some  votes  on  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion stirring  controversy.  He  said  he  needed 
two.  and  that  three  would  be  "fabulous." 
And,  Mr.  Esposito  said,  "I  called  him  In  half 
an  hour  and  said.  You  got  six.^  " 

But  Mr.  Esposito  was  a  Democratic  leader. 
Why  was  he  delivering  votes  for  a  Republi- 
can Governor? 

Mr.  Esposito's  eyebrows  arched.  Patiently, 
he  explained.  "It  was  fun."» 


TASS  REACTION  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENTS CAMPAIGN  ANNOUNCE- 
MENT 
•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  news  agency  Tass  reacted  to 
President  Reagan's  campaign  an- 
nouncement by  branding  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  as 
"brigandage  and  terrorism." 

This  Soviet  statement  can  only  be 
seen  as  the  public  reflection  of  the  Po- 
litburo's private  resolve  to  use  all  the 
means  at  its  disposal  to  influence  this 
election  by  calculatedly  fostering  a 
war  of  words  while  allowing  negotia- 
tions to  falter. 

Just  as  with  Britain's  and  West  Ger- 
many's elections  last  year,  the  Soviets 
are  attempting  to  influence  our  Presi- 
dential campaign— and  they  are  using 
nuclear  terror  to  do  so. 

The  United  States  is  removing  nucle- 
ar weapons  from  the  allied  countries 
for  each  deployment  of  Pershing  and 
cruise  missiles,  but  Soviet  defense 
journals  point  with  pride  to  the  SS-22 
and  SS-23  missiles  soon  to  be  added  to 
the  1,200  SS-20  warheads  already  in 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

In  1979,  our  European  allies  decided 
to  pursue  a  two-track  policy  to  counter 
the  threat  against  their  people  posed 
by  the  Soviet  deployment  of  SS-20  in- 
termediate missiles.  They  moved  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  deterrence  by 
asking  the  United  States  to  upgrade 
their  outdated  forces,  while  at  the 
same  time  pursuing  negotiations  to 
convince  the  Soviets  to  remove  the 
threat. 

Instead,  the  Soviet  policy  is  not  only 
to  continue  to  terrorize  the  population 
of  Western  Europe  by  keeping  SS-20's 
in  place,  but  now  to  add  to  that  formi- 
dable arsenal  with  yet  more  missiles 
targeted  on  Europe's  major  cities. 

The  Soviets  recognize  that  the  arms 
race  cannot  continue,  but  they  are 
gambling  that  belligerent  statements 
will  scare  enough  voters  by  election 
today  so  that  we  will  quit  while  they 
are  ahead.  The  Tass  statement,  with 
its  thinly  cloaked  allusions  to  a  more 
dangerous  world,  is  nothing  short  of  a 
political  gambit  to  alter  the  outcome 
of  the  Presidential  election.  Tass  is 
trying  to  scare  the  American  voters  be- 
cause the  Soviet  leaders  know  that 
when  Ronald  Reagan  is  reelected  they 
will  have  to  accept  an  equal  and  verifi- 
able arms  control  agreement.* 


REFUGEES:  MAKING  IT  ON  THEIR 
OWN 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  principal  voluntary  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  resettlement  of  refugees 
in  this  country.  Church  World  Service 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
recently  conducted  a  major  survey  on 
the  effectiveness  of  their  resettlement 
program. 

Their  findings,  based  upon  a  scien- 
tific  sampling    of    refugees    resettled 
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over  a  3-year  period,  1980  to  1983— a 
period  when  relatively  large  numbers 
of  refugees  were  being  admitted  and 
the  resettlement  system  was  under 
considerable  pressure— are  very  en- 
couraging. They  serve  to  confirm  what 
many  of  us  involved  in  the  refugee 
program  have  known  all  along— that 
the  refugees  are  making  it  on  their 
own.  With  Federal  and  voluntary 
agency  help,  refugees  coming  to  our 
shores  have  Income  productive  and 
contributing  members  of  countless 
communities  across  our  land. 

As  Dale  deHaan.  the  director  of  the 
immigration  and  refugee  program  of 
Church  World  Service  writes: 

The  results  were  dramatically  better  news 
than  one  might  have  expected  from  the 
general  impression  one  hears  at>out  refugees 
nowadays  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  on  the 
pages  of  our  newspapers  and  in  other  pro- 
fessional circles. 

The  survey  found  that- 
Over  time  most  refugees  are  finding 
jobs  and  are  working: 

Refugee  use  of  public  assistance  is 
significantly  lower  than  is  conunonly 
t)elieved;  and 

Over  time  most  refugees  are  achiev- 
ing self-sufficiency. 

The  survey  also  documents  the  sub- 
stantial sums  the  private  sector  is 
making  in  support  of  our  Nations  ref- 
ugee program.  Church  World  Service 
sponsors  and  congregations  have  given 
an  estimated  $133  million  in  cash, 
goods  and  services  over  the  past  3''2 
years  alone.  And  the  same  can  confi- 
dently be  said  about  most  of  the  other 
voluntary  agencies  involved  in  the  ref- 
ugee program. 

This  finding  underscores  the  impor- 
tance of  the  partnership  that  exists 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  private  sector— a  partnership  that 
was  clearly  envisaged  when  Congress 
enacted  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980.  It  re- 
flects the  experience  of  many  years, 
and  proves  that  working  together  we 
can  vastly  increase  our  ability  to  reset- 
tle refugees. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  findings 
of  this  recent  survey  and  ask  that  the 
summary  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  summary  follows: 

Making  It  on  Their  Own:  Prom  Retdcee 
Sponsorship  to  SEU-SorFiciEHCY 

1.  MAJOR  FINDINGS  OP  THE  SURVEY 

The  Church  World  Service  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Program  conducted  a  mall 
survey  of  4.533  cases  during  the  summer  of 
1983  in  order  to  determine  how  well  the  ref- 
ugees resettled  through  our  CWS  denomina- 
tions were  adjusting  to  life  in  this  country 
and  how  much  our  sponsors  were  contribut- 
ing to  the  resettlement  effort.  The  sample 
of  cases  spanned  fiscal  year  1980  through 
the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1983.  Altogether 
we  got  responses  from  48  percent  of  the 
total  sample  of  refugee  cases  and  from  65 
percent  of  the  cases  where  sponsors  or  refu- 
gees received  the  mailing. 

Our  study  documented  that  refugees  are 
doing  significantly  belter  than  is  commonly 
t>elieved.  We  also  found  that  our  sponsors 


are    making    remarkable    contributions    of 
cash,  goods  and  time. 
Specifically,  our  major  findings  were: 

1.  Over  time,  most  refugees  are  finding 
jobs. 

2.  Refugee  use  of  public  assistance  is  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  is  commonly  believed. 

3.  Over  time,  most  refugees  are  achieving 
self-sufficiency. 

4.  CWS  sponsors  and  congregations  have 
contributed  an  estimated  $133  million  in 
cash,  goods  and  services,  and  time  over  the 
past  three  and  a  half  years. 

Ot»er  time  most  refugees  are  finding  jobs 
Allowing  a  reasonable  period  of  time  for 
adjustment,  the  great  majority  of  refugees 
are  finding  Jobs.  Almost  three-quarters  of 
the  cases  who  arrived  three  years  ago  have 
at  least  one  person  in  full-time  employment. 
Even  among  those  refugees  who  arrived  In 
the  past  six  months,  almost  half  (44  per- 
cent) have  at  least  one  person  In  full-time 
employment. 

Even  our  findings  on  unemployed  refugees 
were  heartening.  First,  the  numl>er  of  cues 
where  no  one  is  employed  drops  dramatical- 
ly over  time:  from  46  percent  (fiscal  year 
1983  arrivals)  to  14  percent  (fiscal  year  1980 
arrivals).  Second,  most  unemployed  refugees 
are  actively  seeking  work.  Those  who  are 
not  generally  have  a  legitimate  reason. 
Almost  half  of  them  are  mothers  at  home 
taking  care  of  young  children.  Another 
quarter  are  adults  in  school.  Others  are  too 
old  (14  percent)  or  disabled  (8  percent). 
Over  the  long  term,  many  of  the  mothers 
and  those  in  school  probably  will  seek  and 
find  employment. 

The  best  news  is  that  only  a  miniscule  2 
percent  of  refugees  are  reported  by  sponsors 
to  be  unwilling  to  work,  and  an  even  smaller 
1  percent  are  reported  to  l>e  not  looking  for 
work  because  they  are  on  public  assistance. 
These  are  dramatically  small  numbers  of 
refugees,  particularly  in  light  of  the  wide- 
spread assumption  that  many  refugees  are 
unwilling  to  work,  especially  if  they  are  on 
public  assistance.  The  fact  is  that  refugees 
want  to  work  and  given  some  time  and  some 
help,  most  refugees  are  succeeding  in  find- 
ing Jot>s. 

Refugees'  use  of  public  assistance  is  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  is  commonly  believed 
Our  survey  shows  that,  contrary  to  popu- 
lar impressions,  most  refugees  are  not  now 
using  public  assistance,  whether  cash,  food 
stamps,  medicaid  or  Social  Security.  Fur- 
thermore, the  overwhelming  majority  of 
refugees  are  not  using  cash  assistance  for 
long-term  financial  support. 

Most  cases  that  are  using  some  kind  of 
public  assistance  are  not  using  full  cash  as- 
sistance. The  most  commonly-used  pro- 
grams are  food  stamps  and  medical  assist- 
ance. Less  than  one-fifth  (17  percent)  of  ref- 
ugee cases  are  now  on  full-cash  assistance. 

In  addition,  the  use  of  all  assistance,  in- 
cluding cash  assistance,  declines  significant- 
ly over  time.  For  example,  the  use  of  food 
stamps  drops  from  36  percent  (fiscal  year 
1983  arrivals)  to  20  percent  (fiscal  year  1980 
arrivals).  Even  more  dramatic  is  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  use  of  full  cash  assistance:  from 
24  percent  (fiscal  year  1983)  to  only  7  per- 
cent (fiscal  year  1980)  over  the  course  of 
Just  three  years. 

The  use  of  public  assistance  falls  off 
sharply  as  refugees  secure  full-time  employ- 
ment. Almost  half  of  refugee  cases  with  no 
employed  members  are  on  full  cash  assist- 
ance, but  only  5  percent  of  cases  with  at 
least  one  full-time  employee  are  on  it.  Since 
refugees  get  jobs  over  time,  refugees  also 


stop  using  public  assistance  over  time.  With 
only  7  percent  of  cases  using  full  cash  assist- 
ance three  years  after  arrival,  our  survey 
concludes  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
significant,  long-term  welfare  dependency 
among  refugees. 
Over  time  most  refugees  are  achieving  self- 
sufficiency 
Our  survey  found  that— allowing  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  for  the  acculturation 
process— the  great  majority  of  refugees  are 
achieving  self-sufficiency.  With  every  pass- 
ing year,  more  refugees  liecome  self-suffi- 
cient. When  sponsors  of  refugees  who  ar- 
rived in  fiscal  year  1980  were  asked,  "Are 
the  refugees  self-sufficient?."  70  percent  re- 
sponded "Yes."  Even  sponsors  of  refugees 
who  arrived  here  as  recently  as  October 
1982  responded  "Yes"  44  percent  of  the 
time.  Not  surprisingly,  full-time  employ- 
ment is  the  key  to  self-sufficiency.  Fully  78 
percent  of  refugees  cases  where  at  least  one 
person  has  a  full-time  Job  and  self-suffi- 
cient. 

When  sponsors  or  refugees  said  that  the 
refugee  case  was  not  self-sufficient,  they 
were  asked  what  the  main  barriers  were  to 
achieving  this  goal.  The  most  common  an- 
swers were  the  need  for  l>etter  English  and 
vocational  training.  Other  Important  bar- 
riers were  the  lack  of  jot>s  in  the  area  of  the 
inadequacy  of  Income  from  present  employ- 
ment. 

Unrealistic  exiiectatlons  on  the  part  of 
refugees  or  dependency  on  sponsors  were 
only  cited  by  about  10  percent  of  the  spon- 
sors. Thus,  it  Is  real  service  needs,  not  refu- 
gees' attitudes,  which  are  at  the  root  of  the 
problems  some  refugees  face  in  achieving 
self-sufficiency.  Given  time  and  training, 
refugees  are  clearly  adjusting  to  and  suc- 
ceeding in  the  United  States.  One  notable 
fact  is  that  a  majority  of  refugee  cases  now 
own  a  car. 

CIVS  sponsors  and  congregations  have  con- 
tributed   an    estimated    $133    million    in 
cash,  goods  and  services,  and  time  over  the 
past  three  and  a  half  years 
Sponsors    were    asked    to    estimate    the 
amount  of  money,  the  dollar  value  of  goods 
and  services,  and  the  numl)er  of  hours  they 
contributed    to    the    refugee   case.    Three- 
fourths   of    the   sponsors    felt    they    could 
make  reliable  estimates,  and  almost  all  of 
them  had  made  some  contribution  to  the 
case.  One  quarter  of  the  sponsors  said  it  was 
Impossible   to  give  estimates  even   though 
they   had  made  contributions  l>ecause  no 
records  had  been  kept,  too  many  people  had 
been  involved,  or  too  much  time  had  passed. 
Over  three-quarters  of  the  sponsors  gave 
cash  ($1,000  median)  or  goods  and  services 
($1,200  median  value),  and  80  percent  donat- 
ed time  (445   hours  median).  The  median 
value  of  the  total  of  all  the  contributions  by 
a  sponsor  and  congregation  to  a  single  case 
was  $4,850  (cash  -k  value  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices plus  $5  per  volunteer  hour). 

Extrapolating  from  these  survey  results  to 
the  entire  Church  World  Service  caseload 
for  fiscal  year  1980  through  the  first  half  of 
fiscal  year  1983  our  sponsors  have  given  an 
estimated  $133  million  in  cash,  goods  and 
services  and  time  to  our  14,000  refugee 
cases.  This  is  truly  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion by  the  private  sector  to  refugee  reset- 
tlement and  evidence  of  deep  support  in  the 
church  community  for  the  resettlement  of 
refugees  in  this  country.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  despite  their  enormous  contribu- 
tions, sponsors  repeatedly  insisted  that  they 
received  more  from  the  refugees  than  they 
gave. 


Recommendations  for  improved  refugee 
resettlement 

Our  survey  shows  that  it  takes  a  few  years 
for  refugees  to  achieve  full-time  employ- 
ment and  self-sufficiency.  We  urge  that 
future  assessments  of  refugees'  adjustment 
and  the  overall  program's  success  take  fully 
into  account  the  fact  that  meaningful  reset- 
tlement takes  a  few  years,  not  a  few 
months.  Refugees'  unemployment  and 
public  assistance  use  rates  measured  shortly 
after  arrival  (and  even  through  the  first 
year)  are  not  reflective  of  refugees'  longer- 
term  accomplishments. 

Our  survey  also  shows  that  tax  dollars  ex- 
pended on  refugee  resettlement  are  funds 
well  spent,  since  they  are  generously 
matched  by  private  contributions  and  since 
refugees  are  achieving  self-sufficiency.  It  is 
vital  that  this  three-way  partnership  among 
the  public  sector,  the  private  sector  and  the 
refugees  themselves  continues. 

The  two  areas  where  improved  services 
are  needed  are  English  and  Job  training. 
Special  programs  like  overseas  ESL.  English 
classes  targeting  women  and  the  elderly  as 
part  of  a  total  family  group,  and  English 
classes  linked  to  Job  training  (like  CETA) 
are  vital  to  improved  refugee  resettlement. 

In  addition,  flexibility  on  the  principle  of 
early  employment  should  be  explored  for 
two  groups  of  refugees  in  particular:  those 
coming  from  cultures  profoundly  different 
from  our  own.  especially  when  they  are  illit- 
erate in  their  native  language,  and  those 
who  are  highly  skilled  workers  or  profes- 
sionals, who  may  need  re-certification 
rather  than  entry-level  employment.* 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FCC  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  OF  1983 
(H.R.  2755) 
•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  18,  1983,  amendments  were 
agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  debate  on  H.R.  2755.  the 
Federal  Communications  Commissiwa 
Authorization  Act  of  1983  and  con- 
curred in  by  the  Senate  (Public  Law 
98-214).  These  amendments  were  the 
result  of  discussion  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science  and  Transportation 
and  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee.  In  order  to  establish  the 
intention  of  the  committees  originat- 
ing these  amendments,  I  ask  that  the 
attached  explanation  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  An  identical 
statement  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  January  24,  1984, 
by  Representative  John  Dingell  and 
his  colleagues  Representatives  Timo- 
thy WiRTH  and  James  Broyhill. 

The  material  follows: 
Industry  Certification  of  Technicians  in 
THE  Private  Land  Mobile  Services  and 
Fixed  Services 

Section  10  of  H.R.  2755  amends  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  allow  the  Com- 
mission to  endorse  industry  certification  of 
individuals  to  perform  transmitter  installa- 
tion, operation,  maintenance,  and  repair 
duties  in  the  private  land  mobile  services 
and  fixed  services,  if  such  certification  pro- 
grams are  conducted  by  groups  that  are  rep- 
resentative of  users  of  those  services,  and 
are  not  composed  of  Federal  government 
employees. 


Background 
Generally,  users  in  the  Private  Land 
Mobile  Services  utilize  communications  as 
an  adjunct  to  their  primary  activities.  Such 
primary  activities  would  include  business, 
industrial,  land  transportation  and  public 
safety  functions,  among  the  many  possibili- 
ties. 

In  addition,  unlike  other  communication 
services,  the  Private  Land  Mobile  Services 
make  intensive  use  of  a  limited  amount  of 
spectrum,  often  sharing  allocations  not  only 
with  other  private  land  mobile  users,  but 
other  services.  Such  intensive  sharing  of 
spectrum  allocations  makes  technical  Atm- 
pliance  with  accepted  standards  of  engineer- 
ing a  necessity. 

At  present,  only  a  holder  of  a  General  Ra- 
diotelephone Operator  License  may  take  re- 
sponsibilty  for  installation,  service  or  main- 
tenance of  transmitters  in  the  F»rivate  Land 
Mobile  Services  and  Fixed  Services.  The 
FCC  has  proposed  elimination  of  this  re- 
quirement In  General  Docket  83-322.  It  is 
an  extension  of  its  earlier  elimination  of 
commercial  radio  operator  license  require- 
ments in  the  broadcast  services  in  Docket 
20817. 

The  Commission  reasoned  in  Docket 
20817  that  in  the  instance  of  those  engaged 
in  broadcast  services,  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices are  the  primary  economic  focus  of  their 
activities,  therefore,  there  is  a  conunercial 
Incentive  for  qualified  personnel  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  transmitters  In 
order  to  assure  the  success  of  the  broadcast 
enterprise.  In  contrast,  in  the  private  serv- 
ices, typical  private  radio  service  users  have 
neither  the  technical  background  or  the 
economic  incentive  to  maintain  their  trans- 
mitters themselves  and  must  rely  on  third 
parties. 

Elimination  of  the  Commission's  require- 
ment of  a  General  Radio-telephone  Opera- 
tor License  to  perform  installation,  oper- 
ation, maintenance  and  repair  duties  could 
result  in  the  possibility  of  unqualified  Indi- 
viduals being  made  responsible  for  main- 
taining key  functions  of  licensed  facilities. 
Installation,  servicing,  and  maintenance  of 
private  radio  transmitters  by  unqualified 
technicians  would  result  in  diminished  tech- 
nical performance  and  increase  the  possibili- 
ty of  Interference  with  other  spectrum 
users.  Therefore,  it  is  In  the  public  interest 
to  retain  a  uniform  public  indicia  of  the 
qualifications  of  those  Individuals  charged 
with  service,  maintenance  and  installation 
of  private  radio  transmitters. 

In  recognition  of  the  possibility  that  the 
Commission  may  find  it  In  the  public  Inter- 
est, convenience,  and  necessity  to  reduce  the 
administrative  costs  and  burdens  of  continu- 
ing to  require  Commission-licensed  techni- 
cians in  the  Private  Land  Mobile  and  Fixed 
Services,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
permit  industry  groups  or  committees  to  im- 
plement a  comparable  substitute.  An  Indus- 
try-administered certification  program,  op- 
erating under  Commission  supervision,  and 
subject  to  Commission  authority,  would  pro- 
vide such  a  comparable  substitute.  The 
process  of  Industry  certification  is  recog- 
nized in  a  variety  of  other  fields  as  reducing 
the  regulatory  burden  upon  the  govern- 
ment, and  benefiting  members  of  the  indus- 
try through  a  self-regulation  process.  In  this 
respect,  utilization  by  the  FCC  of  frequency 
advisory  committees  in  the  Private  Land 
Mobile  Services  to  assist  in  the  frequency 
selection  process  is  an  already  recognized 
and  successful  role  which  Industry  has 
played  In  promoting  the  efficient  operation 
of  these  Private  Radio  Services. 


We  note  that  this  provision  may  result  in 
cost  savings  for  the  Commission.  The  provi- 
sion permits  the  FCC  to  rely  upon  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  aid  in  the  technician  certifica- 
tion process,  which  would  free  the  FCC  to 
direct  its  resources  elsewhere,  and  reduce 
the  regulatory  impact  upon  the  private 
radio  users  while  maintaining  qualification 
standards  upon  which  such  users  may  rely. 

amateur  radio  license  examinations 
Section  11  of  H.R.  2755  amends  section  4 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
enable  amateur  radio  groups,  when  they 
prepare,  process,  or  administer  exaimina- 
tions  for  amateur  station  operator  licenses, 
to  recover  out-of-pocket  costs  from  examin- 
ees. The  total  allowable  cost  per  examinee 
may  not  exceed  $4.00.  adjusted  annually  for 
changes  In  the  consumer  price  index.  Ama- 
teur radio  groups  must  maintain  records  of 
their  out-of-pocket  expenses,  and  certify 
them  to  the  FCC. 

Background 
The  issue  of  reimbursement  of  the  volun- 
teers' costs  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission's  imple- 
mentation of  Public  Law  97-259.  This  law, 
among  other  things,  permits  the  Commis- 
sion to  use  the  uncompensated  services  of 
volunteers  to  prepare  and  administer  ama- 
teur radio  examinations.  It  permits  transfer 
of  the  amateur  radio  examination  process, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  amateurs  them- 
selves. This  results  in  three  specific  benefits. 
First,  there  is  a  significant  savings  to  the 
Federal  government  in  both  costs  and  man- 
power. Second,  it  solves  the  problem  of  in- 
creasing unavailability  of  amateur  examina- 
tions in  many  areas  of  the  country  due  to 
Commission  budgetary  constraints.  And 
third,  it  allows  for  increasing  the  examina- 
tion question  data  base  at  the  least  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  thereby  de- 
creases the  opportunity  for  applicants  to 
pass  the  examination  merely  by  memorizing 
the  questions  and  answers  Instead  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge  of  the  subject. 

This  provision  is  addressed  solely  to  the 
process  of  administering  examinations  for 
the  higher  class  amateur  licenses.  The  Com- 
mission has  implemented  the  authority  to 
accept  voluntary  uncompensated  services 
from  amateurs  in  such  a  way  that  volun- 
teers may  incur  significant  expense.  Unlike 
the  regulatory  scheme  which  the  FCC  ap- 
plied to  the  novice  examination  procedure 
(vol.  48  Federal  Register  pp.  45652-45661)  to 
govern  examinations  for  the  higher  class  li- 
censes requires  two  levels  of  volunteers.  The 
first  level,  so-called  volunteer  examination 
coordinators  (VEC's)  would  deal  directly 
with  the  Commission  and  be  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  examinations  within  their 
assigned  area.  The  continental  United 
States  is  divided  Into  10  large  areas,  and 
each  VEC  is  required  to  oversee  the  exams 
within  his  entire  area. 

Under  the  Commission  rules,  the  exami- 
nation questions  would  be  selected  in  ad- 
vance by  the  FCC  from  publicly  available 
lists.  The  VEC  would  have  to  print  the 
exam  and  distribute  them  to  the  local  vol- 
unteers. The  examination  would  consist 
solely  of  questions  periodically  selected  by 
the  FCC  and  communicated  to  the  coordina- 
tor. After  the  examination  is  administered, 
the  results  would  be  forwarded  to  the  coor- 
dinator for  checking,  then  the  papers  sent 
to  the  FCC  for  issuance  of  the  appropriate 
license. 

The  volunteers  on  the  local  level  would  be 
responsible  for  actually  administering  the 
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examinations  and  sending  the  completed 
papers  to  the  coordinator. 

The  organizing  of  volunteers  to  give  ex- 
aminations may  entail  significant  costs  to 
the  volunteer  organizations  and  individuals. 
This  provision  allows  the  amateur  volun- 
teers to  recover  their  out-of-pocket  costs. 
The  upper  limit  to  such  recoverable  costs  is 
$4  per  examinee— adjustable  for  inflation. 
The  volunteers  could  not  be  authorized  to 
recover  more  than  their  actual  expenses, 
and  would  be  required  to  certify  to  the 
Commission  that  all  costs  for  which  reim- 
bursement was  obtained  were  necessarily 
and  prudently  incurred. 

This  provision  leaves  implementation  of 
this  provision  to  the  Commission.  For  exam- 
ple, whether  the  volunteer  coordinators,  the 
volunteer  administrators  or  l)oth  will  be  al- 
lowed to  recover  costs  is  left  to  administra- 
tive discretion  in  order  to  insure  the  flexibil- 
ity necessary  to  meet  tjoth  present  and 
future  situations. 

NEW  TECHNOLOGIES  AND  SERVICES 

Section  12  of  H.R.  2755  adds  a  new  section 
7  to  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  estab- 
lishing the  policy  of  the  United  States,  and 
therefore  of  the  FCC.  to  encourage  the  pro- 
vision of  new  technologies  and  services.  The 
policy  added  by  this  section  is  intended  to 
supplement  the  purposes  of  section  1  of  the 
1934  Act. 

This  section  further  provides  that  those, 
other  than  the  PCC.  who  oppose  a  new 
technology  or  service  must  demonstrate 
that  such  proposal  is  inconsistent  with  the 
public  interest.  Finally,  the  section  requires 
new  service  proposals  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  FCC  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  a  pe- 
tition or  application,  or.  if  a  proceeding  is 
Initiated  by  the  FCC.  within  one  of  that  ini- 
tiation date.  In  the  event  that  a  petition  or 
application  proposing  a  new  service  was 
filed  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
provision,  the  Commission  shall  make  a 
final  determination  of  any  such  petition  or 
application  within  12  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section. 
Background 

If  not  blocked  by  the  FCC,  the  forces  of 
competition  and  technological  growth  would 
bring  many  new  services  to  consumers.  How- 
ever, in  the  past,  the  FCC  has  often  ham- 
pered the  development  of  new  services.  For 
example,  the  FCC  imposed  stringent  regula- 
tions on  cable,  pay  cable,  and  subscription 
television  which  delayed  the  introduction  of 
these  services  for  many  years.  The  Commis- 
sion delayed  the  important  cellular  radio 
ser\'ice  for  about  a  dozen  years,  and  the 
Commission  has  yet  to  make  a  decision  on 
VHF  Drop-Ins,  a  proceeding  in  existence  for 
about  five  years.  These  delays  in  authoriz- 
ing new  services  have  also  extended  to  such 
other  services  as  low  power  television,  and 
FM  drop-ins.  In  general,  delays  in  authoriz- 
ing new  services  are  not  isolated  events; 
they  have  been  more  the  rule  at  the  PX;C. 

A  major  reason  for  delays  in  authorizing 
new  services  is  the  fact  that  competitors  to 
the  companies  proposing  to  offer  to  the  new 
service,  not  wanting  to  see  increased  compe- 
tition, file  in  opposition  to  new  services.  In 
the  past,  the  broadcast  industry,  for  in- 
stance, has  often  argued  that  a  new  licensee 
or  service  would  have  an  adverse  economic 
effect  on  an  existing  broadcast  licensee  or  li- 
censees, and  alleged  that  this  would  result 
in  a  decrease  in  service  (i.e..  public  interest 
programming)  to  the  public. 

The  claim  of  economic  harm  was  specifi- 
cally made  by  the  broadcast  industry  in  the 
Direct  Broadcast  Satellite  (DBS)  and  FM 


drop-in  proceedings,  and  has  been  made  in  a 
numt>er  of  cases  involving  Individual  li- 
censes where  an  incumbent  station  has 
sought  to  block  a  new  station  from  being  au- 
thorized. It  is  the  intent  of  the  new  section 
7  to  preclude  the  Commission  from  consid- 
ering the  claim  of  adverse  economic  effect 
on  an  existing  licensee  when  such  claim  is 
raised  as  it  has  been  to  ds.te. 

New  section  7  places  the  burden  on  those 
who  oppose  new  service  proposals.  These 
parties  must  demonstrate  that  new  service 
proposals  are  Inconsistent  with  the  public 
intejest.  This  procedure  is  intended  to  shift 
the  balance  of  the  process  in  favor  of  new 
services  and  technologies,  but  allow  the 
FCC.  on  an  expedited  time  frame,  to  review 
the  application  for  consistency  with  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  and  take  ap- 
propriate action. 

New  section  7  is  intended  to  encourage  the 
availability  of  new  technologies  and  services 
to  the  public.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  to 
enable  a  particular  person  or  persons  to 
obtain  a  license  to  provide  a  new  technology 
or  service  If  that  person  or  persons  are  oth- 
erwise precluded  from  doing  so  (or  may  only 
do  so  under  certain  conditions)  by  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  or  by  FCC  rules  or 
policy.  For  instance,  this  section  would  not 
enable  a  television  licensee  to  provide  cable 
service  in  the  community  in  which  he  or  she 
broadcasts,  because  the  Commission  has 
banned  that  kind  of  cross-ownership. 

Nor  is  it  the  purpose  or  Intent  of  this  sec- 
tion to  undermine  the  competitive  safe- 
guards and  prohibitions  in  such  common 
carrier  decisions  as  the  Second  Computer 
Inquiry,  or  in  the  rules  governing  the  intro- 
duction of  competition  in  the  transmission 
and  customer  premise  equipment  markets. 
Such  decisions  are  designed  to  encourage 
the  provision  of  new  services  and  technol- 
ogies to  the  consumer  in  a  competitive  envi- 
ronment. This  section  should  not  be  used  to 
justify  deregulatory  decisions  that  could 
reduce  competition  in  the  common  carrier 
or  other  areas. 

INTERNATIONAL  RADIO  COMMt7NICATION 
CONrEREMCES 

Section  13  of  H.R.  2755  provides  that  U.S. 
delegations  to  conferences  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Telecommuni- 
cations Union  shall  have  at  least  three  vice- 
chairpersons.  Such  vice-chairpersons  shall 
be  officers  or  employees  of  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
unless  declined  by  the  agency. 
Background 

Conferences  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  International  Telecommunications 
Union  are  critical  to  our  nation's  future 
communications  needs.  It  has  long  been  tra- 
ditional for  the  Executive  agencies  most 
concerned  with  the  preparation  for  these 
meetings  to  be  represented  with  vice-chair- 
persons on  the  delegations.  This  long  tradi- 
tion was  broken  this  past  summer  at  the 
Direct  Broadcast  Region  II  Conference, 
when  only  one  vice-chairperson  was  named. 
We  believe  that  multiple  vice-chairpersons 
strengthen  our  delegations.  Much  of  the 
work  of  convincing  other  nations  to  support 
our  positions  at  these  meetings  is  done  out- 
side of  the  meeting  itself,  in  one-on-one  dis- 
cussions with  delegates  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

This  work,  representing  the  United  States 
positions  in  these  discussions,  and  at  other 
unofficial  events  can  be  critical  to  our  suc- 
cess. The  added  stature  accorded  to  vice- 
chairpersons  at  the  ITU  meetings  is  thus 


important  to  the  success  of  the  mission,  and 
this  provision  ensures  a  return  to  the  policy 
that  worked  well  in  the  past. 

We  intend  that  this  provision  become  ef- 
fective immediately  and  apply  to  the  next 
ITU  conference,  which  is  the  High  Frequen- 
cy World  Administrative  Radio  Conference 
in  January.  We  also  recommend  that  the 
American  broadcasters  most  affected  by  the 
decisions  of  the  High  Frequency  WARC  also 
be  represented  among  the  vice-chairpersons. 
The  operations  of  Radio  Free  Europe.  Radio 
Free  Liberty,  and  the  Voice  of  America  are 
critical  to  presenting  our  way  of  life  across 
to  the  people  of  the  world.* 


RADIO  MARTI 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday. January  28.  1984,  the  Cuban- 
American  community  celebrated  the 
birthdate  of  Jose  Marti.  Marti  is  re- 
vered in  Cuba  and  throughout  the 
world  not  only  as  a  poet  and  writer 
but  as  a  patriot  and  tireless  fighter  for 
Cuban  independence.  I  carmot  let  this 
important  day  pass  without  com- 
memorating this  great  man's  efforts 
for  a  free  and  independent  Cuba.  His 
was  a  struggle  against  the  colonial  rule 
of  tyrarmic  Spanish  Government.  His 
strength  for  this  fight  derived  from 
his  strong  belief  in  democratic  princi- 
ples and  in  the  dignity  of  man.  He  was 
aware  that  these  were  the  greatest  of 
weapons. 

I  cannot  let  this  day  pass  without 
expressing  my  unwavering  support  of 
the  radio  station,  recently  approved  by 
this  Congress,  which  bears  Jose 
Marti's  name.  Radio  Marti  will  be 
broadcasting  shortly  and  like  the  man 
it  was  named  after,  it  will  continue  the 
struggle  against  a  tyrannic  govern- 
ment. Its  strength  will  derive  from  the 
belief  in  democratic  principles:  The 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  exchange 
of  information  and  ideas.  Radio  Marti 
will  serve  as  a  tribute  to  the  principles 
Jose  Marti  held  most  high.  Again,  the 
strongest  weapons  are  on  Marti's  side. 

Mr.  President,  during  consideration 
of  the  legislation  establishing  Radio 
Marti,  the  Cuban  Government  distrib- 
uted a  pamphlet  which  attempted, 
through  very  selective  quotations,  to 
present  Jose  Marti  as  intrinsically 
anti-American  and  a  man  whose  ideas 
are  congruent  with  the  Marxist 
regime.  This  action  can  only  be  seen 
for  what  truly  is.  an  attempt  to  not 
only  discredit  Jose  Marti,  but  also  to 
impugn  Radio  Marti.  In  defense 
against  this  accusation,  many  of  the 
supporters  of  this  bill,  myself  includ- 
ed, spoke  of  the  similarities  between 
Jose  Marti  and  the  American  Found- 
ing Fathers.  How  anyone  who  shares 
our  Founding  Fathers'  love  of  liberty, 
belief  in  the  tolerance  of  opposing 
views,  and  support  oi  democratic  prin- 
ciples can  be  labeled  a  Marxist  is 
beyond  comprehension. 

On  the  131st  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  I  would  like  to  request  that  an 
essay   entitled,   "Jose   Marti  and   the 


American  Founding  Fathers"  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record.  This  essay,  writ- 
ten by  I»rofessor  Carlos  RipoU  of 
Queens  College,  New  York,  appeared 
in  the  "Hispanic  Presence  in  Florida," 
edited  by  Jose  A.  Balseiro.  The  essay 
contains  Marti's  homage  to  American 
democracy,  lest  there  by  any  doubt 
that  this  man  was  indeed  a  true  believ- 
er in  democratic  values. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  have  as- 
sociated myself  with  the  effort  to  es- 
tablish Radio  Marti.  Again,  I  com- 
memorate the  apostle  of  the  Cuban 
revolution.  Jose  Marti,  whose  life  was 
dedicated  to  the  struggle  against  tyr- 
anny. On  this  he  wrote: 

Tyranny  is  the  same  In  all  its  shapes,  even 
though  sometimes  it  dresses  in  handsome 
names  and  grand  deeds. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  honor  his 
memory  at  a  time  when  a  dictatorship 
in  his  homeland  attempts  to  "dress  in 
handsome  names  and  grand  deeds"  its 
crimes  and  failures  under  the  guise  of 
social  progress.  In  honor  of  this  man 
and  the  radio  station  which  now  bears 
his  name,  I  salute  the  efforts  toward  a 
free  and  independent  Cuba. 
The  essay  follows: 
Jose  Marti  and  the  American  Founding 

Fathers 
Strident  partisanship  has  in  recent  years 
brought  to  the  fore  those  writings  in  which 
Marti  portrayed  the  defects  and  errors  of 
the  United  States  he  knew.  His  harsh  indict- 
menU  of  the  sectors  of  this  nation  debased 
by  arrogance  and  the  abuse  of  power  are 
quoted  often  and  with  unwholesome  satis- 
faction. In  this  oblique  campaign  to  chastise 
the  guilty,  the  accusers  would  obscure  that 
Marti's  anger  was  aroused  rather  by  the 
guilt  itself:  for  Marti,  wrong  was  universally 
to  be  censured  and  deplored,  and  his  words 
were  ultimately  intended  to  Instill  and  en- 
courage the  principles  and  practice  of 
human  decency.  What  Marti  abhorred  in 
this  country  is  quintessential  today  In  some 
adversaries  of  this  country:  nothing  here 
did  he  criticize  more  severely  than  the  as- 
sault on  liberty  and  justice. 

Marti  admired  this  nation  which  "with  Im- 
perturbable generosity  opened  its  arms  .  .  . 
to  the  unfortunate  and  industrious  of  the 
earth."  but  he  did  not  love  it;  his  love  went 
out  to  the  South,  to  the  peoples  who  com- 
pose what  he  piously  called  Mother  Amer- 
ica. He  saw  the  hopeful  looks  cast  north  by 
the  inexperienced  republics  in  search  of 
guidance,  and  he  feared,  correctly,  that  imi- 
tation would  lead  them  astray,  and  that  awe 
would  lay  open  their  frontiers  to  the  greed 
of  the  very  country  at  which  they  marveled. 
And  so  he  used  no  reserve  In  uncovering  to 
them  "the  truth  about  the  United  States." 
and  In  insisting  to  them  that,  'through  its 
vices,  through  its  misUkes.  through  its  fall- 
ings, it  Is  necessary  to  study  this  country,  so 
as  not  to  fall  or  clash  with  it." 

Exiled  because  of  his  activities  in  favor  of 
Cuban  independence,  Marti  arrived  in  New 
York  for  the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of 
1875.  He  was  twenty-two  years  old.  Seven 
years  earlier,  Spanish  officials  had  sen- 
tenced him  to  hard  labor  and  then  banished 
him  from  Cuba;  then,  in  Spain  he  studied  at 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Sara- 
gossa,  whereupon  he  fled  to  Mexico,  stop- 
ping briefly  In  New  York.  In  Mexico,  he 
worked  as  a  journalist  until,  chagrined  at 


the  excesses  of  those  in  power,  he  left  for 
Guatemala,  where  he  began  a  career  as  a 
teacher,  only  to  abandon  this  country  too, 
shortly  after,  for  similar  reasons.  It  was  his 
second  expulsion  from  Cuba  that  again 
brought  Marti  to  the  United  States,  in  1880; 
here  he  lived  until  1895  carrying  on  the 
struggle  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life 
and  which  led  him  to  his  death  on  May  19 
of  that  year,  at  the  outset  of  the  independ- 
ence war  he  had  organized.  His  first  employ- 
ment In  New  York  was  as  a  journalist,  and 
in  some  of  the  earliest  articles  he  wrote  for 
The  Hour,  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  arts 
and  letters,  he  left  his  Impressions  as  a  new- 
comer who  had  only  recently  ended  years  of 
Instability  and  wanderings.  "I  am,  at  last.  In 
a  country  where  everyone  looks  like  his  own 
master.  One  can  breathe  freely,  freedom 
being  here  the  foundation,  the  shield,  the 
essence  of  life." 

Like  no  other  Hispanic  writer  of  this  time, 
during  his  fifteen  years   in  this  country, 
Marti  came  to  know  and  understand  the 
ways    and    complex    problems    of    United 
States  society:  the  difficulties  and  the  prom- 
ise created  by  Immigration;  the  racial  preju- 
dice; the  burgeoning  labor  movement;  the 
corruption  In  politics.  For  the  newspapers  of 
Central  and  South  America  he  wrote  mag- 
nificent chronicles  on  these  and  other  topics 
as  well  as  portraits  of  great  Americans:  Em- 
erson,   Whitman,    Longfellow:    Courtlandt 
Palmer— the  "millionaire  socialist"—,  Henry 
Garnet— the     black     orator      "who     hated 
hate"—,     Peter     Cooper— "the     friend     of 
Man"—.     Wendell     Phillips— "the     ardent 
knight  of  human  dignity."  Marti  described 
the  important  events  he  witnessed  and  ev- 
erything that  in  some  way  could  contribute 
to  an  accurate  and  vivid  image  of  the  United 
States,  the  country  that  inspired  In  him 
both  admiration  and  anxiety.  "We  love  the 
land  of  Lincoln.  Just  as  we  fear  the  land  of 
Cutting,"  he  said,  summarizing  his  attitude: 
In  the  "sublime  offspring  of  the  lowly,"  he 
found  the  embodiment  of  nobility;  in  the 
"shameless  reporter  and  adventurer"  who 
maligned  Mexico,  the  embodiment  of  con- 
ceit and  malice. 

When  Marti  took  pen  In  hand,  it  was  to 
enhance  his  subject,  especially  when  the 
subject  iteelf  was  adorned  by  virtue;  and 
when  he  wrote  In  censure.  It  was  with  com- 
passion and  the  sole  purpose  of  bettering 
the  world— never  with  hate,  for  few  have 
been  so  apprehensive  as  he  of  that  passion 
he  called  a  poison  and  a  crime  He  held  at 
his  fingertips  every  device  language  and  lit- 
erature offered,  and  when  these  were  Insuf- 
ficient, he  created  new  and  surprising  ones, 
through    sheer    genius    and    without    the 
slightest  hint  of  effort  or  fatigue.  And  so. 
through  his  art  were  revealed  to  Spanish 
America    myriad    pictures    of    the    United 
States  as  a  land  where  the  people  performed 
feats  worthy  of  giants  but  In  their  hurry 
seemed  a  swarm  of  ants;  and  through  his  in- 
sight was  captured  the  nation's  spirit  In  the 
strength  of  a  hero  or  the  smile  of  a  child. 
The  aged  Domingo  F.  Sarmiento.  who  at  the 
peak  of  his  fame  had  Marti's  "North  Ameri- 
can Scenes"  read  to  him  so  that  he  could 
savour      their      Inexhaustible      expressive 
wealth,  said:   "In  Spanish,  there  is  nothing 
that  compares  with  the  swell  and  roar  of 
Marti's  prose,  nor  has  anything  comparable 
to    his    meUllic    resonance    come    out    of 
Prance  since  Victor  Hugo." 

While  totalitarian  regimes  are  continually 
making  Marti's  works  available  to  their 
people  In  their  native  tongues,  falsifying 
through  hushed  censorship  and  abridge- 
ment the  meaning  and  intent  with  which 


they  were  written,  only  a  handful  of  Marti's 
works  has  been  properly  translated  into 
English.  The  integrity  of  the  texts  must  be 
restored  and  their  translation  encouraged; 
as  Emil  Ludwlg  has  said,  were  they  accessi- 
ble to  readers  throughout  the  world,  "they 
alone  would  suffice  to  make  Marti  a  source 
of  leadership  and  guidance  for  our  times." 
For  the  United  States.  Marti's  writings  have 
the  added  significance  of  providing,  through 
an  astute  outsider's  eyes,  a  critique  of  past 
errors  and  stiU-lngralned  flaws,  and  a  re- 
minder of  the  treasures  that  must  be  appre- 
ciated and  safeguarded.  In  the  bicentennial 
of  this  nation's  birth,  it  is  most  fitting  that 
Marti's  words  inspire  American  readers  to 
take  stock  of  their  shortcomings  and  their 
blessings. 


"the  apostles  of  PHILADELPHIA" 

Marti  engraved  in  his  memory  every  turn 
that  history  made,  and  he  applied  iU  lessons 
to  the  plight  of  Cuba.  His  first  printed 
words  about  the  revolutionary  period  were 
written  In  Mexico  during  the  centennial  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  There, 
news  reached  him  of  the  celebrations  in 
New  York,  where  many  of  his  compatriots 
lived,  like  him  refugees  from  Spanish  tyran- 
ny. On  July  4.  they  marched  with  the 
Cuban  flag,  and  their  gesture  was  hailed  by 
sympathetic  American  observers.  Marti  took 
note  of  the  occurrence  In  an  article  for  the 
Reviste  Universal:  "As  the  symbol  of  the 
heroic  Antillean  Island  was  carried  on  the 
long  parade,  it  was  greeted  not  with  ap- 
plause, but  with  ovations.  Does  the  blood 
shed  valiantly  by  a  people  seeking  freedom 
deserve  less  from  a  sister  nation  than  cheers 
of  ^fectlon  and  love?  What  nation.  Itself 
the  offspring  of  oppression.  Is  not  moved 
and  made  proud  by  the  exalted  emblem  of 
an  energetic  and  revered  people  In  whose 
glory  are  mirrored  its  own  past  glories?" 

In  the  United  SUtes  Marti  found  the 
cradle  of  liberty  In  the  Americas,  so  he  set 
himself  to  studying  It;  he  Inquired  how  and 
why  the  throne  of  freedom  had  been  built 
and  secured  here,  for  he  wanted  to  enthrone 
freedom  In  his  native  land.  Freedom  is  the 
Mother  of  the  earth."  "the  essence  of  life." 
"the  definitive  religion."  he  said,  and  he 
sought  to  understand  the  progeny,  the  doc- 
trines, and  the  rituals  that  made  freedom 
flourish.  But  beside  it.  he  found  slavery:  "In 
1620  the  Mayflower  carried  the  pilgrims  to 
Plymouth,  and  in  1629  a  Dutch  ship  carried 
twenty  African  slaves  to  Virginia";  and  so 
he  was  careful  in  his  analysis  to  separate 
the  two  seeds,  to  set  apart  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  from  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. The  former  was  for  Marti  "the  genuine 
expression  of  the  lofty  spirit  that  moved  the 
heroes  and  the  preachers  of  liberty,  that  did 
battle  ir;  Bunker  Hill  and  triumphed  in 
Yorktown."  But  In  the  pacts  of  1787  among 
the  sUtes.  along  with  the  precepts  to  ensure 
liberty,  he  saw  guaranteed  the  iniquitous  in- 
stitution of  bondage. 

In  his  evocations  of  the  revolutionary 
period,  Marti  captured  the  excitement 
awakened  by  Thomas  Palne's  "Common 
Sense  "  and  the  animation  created  In  Phila- 
delphia by  the  arrival  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Second  Continental  Congress,  from 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  the  Carollnas.  New 
York,  and  the  rest  of  the  thirteen  colonies. 
He  portrayed  with  equal  measures  of  hu- 
manity and  Immortality  the  ouUtanding  fig- 
ures of  the  moment.  Franklin  was  the 
"humble  man. "  the  "austere  ambassador"  to 
the  French  court  "who  entered  the  king's 
palace  dressed  In  the  modest  garb  of  democ- 
racy, and  spoke  and  triumphed  with  the  lan- 
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guage  of  liberty."  He  described  Jefferson, 
•who  had  sworn  eternal  hostility  to  all 
forms  of  slavery."  drawing  up  the  draft  of 
the  Declaration,  his  tiny  script  'that  o^a 
soul  contracted  in  its  latmrs  to  strike  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  like  a  flagstaff  in  its  base, 
the  ideas  with  which  nations  should  t>e 
formed. '"  And  he  drew  attention  to  the  very 
words  so  carefully  chosen  to  convey  those 
principles:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident:  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life.  lil)erty.  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." Never  before  had  such  brilliant 
thoughts  l>een  pronounced  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  government  among  men;  as 
Samuel  Eliot  Morison  has  rightly  said. 
"These  words  are  more  revolutionary  than 
anything  written  by  Robespierre,  Marx,  or 
Lenin,  more  explosive  than  the  atom,  a  con- 
tinual challenge  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  an 
inspiration  to  the  oppressed  of  all  the 
world."" 

Marti  studied  the  Constitution  through 
the  two-volume  History  by  George  Ban- 
croft, whom  he  admired  as  an  historian  but 
reproached  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  whose  administration  California  was 
taken  from  Mexico.  In  an  article  he  wrote 
for  the  Buenos  Aires  newspaper  LaNaciOn  in 
1877.  Marti  borrowed  from  Bancrofts  ac- 
count to  render  his  own  of  the  lively  debates 
at  the  Convention  and  of  the  conflicting  in- 
terests that  had  to  be  reconciled  for  the  fed- 
eration to  be  formed:  the  Souths  differ- 
ences with  North,  the  farmers"  with  the  In- 
dustrialists, the  big  states"  with  the  small, 
the  slave  states'  with  the  free.  And  with  a 
few  details  he  characterized  the  delegates: 
Hamilton,  "the  impetuous  aristocrat";  Madi- 
son, "precise  and  forthright. "  leaned  in  let- 
ters and  a  scholar  of  history".  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  "a  graduate  from  Kings  College" 
and  creator  of  felicitous  phrases  ";  William 
Paterson.  of  New  Jersey.""  a  firm  advocate  of 
states"  rights",  and  Edmund  Randolph,  "the 
dramatic  and  attractive '"  Virginian  "who  de- 
fended centralism  "  and  was  "quicker  to  de- 
claim than  to  think  ":  Nathaniel  Gorham, 
the  wealthy  businessman  who  was  "a  choice 
enemy  of  slavery"";  James  Wilson,  "on  whose 
arm  FYanklin  leaned."  But  before  all  the 
founders  Marti  placed  Washington.  In  him 
Marti  saw  incarnate  the  virtues  that  lent  se- 
curity to  the  American  republic  In  its  ori- 
gins, and  his  praise  was  exul)erant:  Wash- 
ington's steadfastness,  his  selflessness,  his 
demeanor,  all  drew  applause.  Marti's  Wash- 
ington is  more  radiant  after  the  hostilities 
ceased  than  before  Newburgh,  because  he 
had  learned  in  war  the  sobriety  required  to 
rule  his  countrymen.  Presh  from  his  victo- 
ries, he  is  described  arriving  at  Philadelphia 
for  the  Convention,  his  path  strewn  with 
flowers  by  the  women  as  he  passed  by;  his 
most  difficult  battle  was  there:  "The  dissen- 
sion Washington  came  to  quiet  was  harsh  at 
the  time.  The  pernicious  vociferators,  the 
turbid  spume  that  all  revolutions  arouse,  ap- 
peared and  took  control,  calling  themselves 
progressive  liberals.  Others,  preoccupied 
with  instituting  freedom,  forgot  to  talk  of 
freedom  .  .  ..  and  there  were  few  heroes  of 
the  war  whose  ambitions  for  emoluments 
and  sinecures  did  not  tarnish  their  deeds." 

Marti  knew  that  a  grandiose  portrayal  of 
the  forging  of  the  Constitution  might  cause 
in  the  reader  a  mistaken,  idealized  impres- 
sion of  the  men  who  framed  it.  Com  and 
beef  speak  the  same  tongue,"  he  cautioned; 
"The  fair-haired  hates,  deceives,  and  t>oasts 
the  same  as  the  dark-haired.  The  North- 
American  becomes  fanatic,  angered,  rebel- 


lious, confused,  and  corrupt  just  like  the 
Spanish-American.  One  had  only  to  witness 
the  Convention!  .  .  ."  Nevertheless,  Marti, 
fair  in  his  judgments,  also  knew  that  free- 
dom presided  over  that  contest;  from  the 
open  and  spontaneous  arguments,  he  drew 
conclusions  profitable  to  Spanish  America: 
"That  debate,  natural  in  the  political  cir- 
cumstances that  produced  it.  was  as  fruitful 
as  it  ws  forceful.  Sincerity  is  not  to  be 
feared;  only  what  is  kept  hidden  is  tremen- 
dous. The  public  welfare  requires  the  kind 
of  combat  that  teaches  respect;  the  kind  of 
blaze  that  fires  good  ideas  and  consumes  the 
useless  ones;  the  kind  of  breeze  that  clears 
away  the  clouds,  exposing  in  the  light  of 
day  both  the  apostles  and  the  rascals."" 

Marti  has  been  criticized  for  not  formulat- 
ing a  systematic  body  of  doctrines,  an  out- 
line for  a  constitution  to  direct  the  future  of 
Cuba.  His  essays  on  the  experience  of  Phila- 
delphia reveal  the  reason  for  his  silence:  he 
understood  a  constitution  to  be  "a  living 
and  practical  law  that  cannot  be  structured 
with  ideological  components.""  The  factors 
that  might  be  comprised  in  the  republic 
after  independence  had  been  won  were  un- 
forseeable,  and  it  would  have  been  artificial 
and  inopportune  to  try  to  build  codes  of  law 
on  thin  air,  anticipating  the  outcome.  The 
Constitution  of  1789,  he  said,  "radiated  the 
sunlight  that,  even  with  all  the  dark  spots, 
seemed  to  Franklin  the  dawn."  It  was  a 
compromise,  a  document  that  answered  the 
specific  needs  of  the  nation  and  that  should 
only  l)e  imitated  if  similar  circumstances 
prevailed,  and  then  not  in  the  criminal  con- 
cessions that  blemished  it.  But  despite  its 
transigence  with  slavery,  that  document,  in 
its  vitality,  proved  what  Marti  proclaimed 
time  and  time  again:  "that  only  those  forms 
of  government  that'  are  native  to  nations 
take  root  in  them."  Still,  following  what  he 
knew  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  with  its  fail- 
ings and  strengths,  as  well  as  what  he  knew 
of  the  failings  and  strengths  the  rest  of  the 
world  had  developed  through  a  century  of 
social  and  political  ferment,  he  did  clearly 
indicate  in  the  program  of  the  Cuban  Revo- 
lutionary Party  the  route  to  follow  once  in- 
dependence would  be  achieved:  "to  found  on 
the  free  and  honest  exercise  of  the  legiti- 
mate faculties  of  mankind  a  new  and  sin- 
cerely democratic  people  capable  of  over- 
coming, through  authority  sustained  by  real 
latwrs  and  by  the  equilibrium  of  the  social 
forces,  the  dangers  attendant  upon  sudden 
liberty  in  a  society  organized  for  slavery." 

"THE  STATUES  OF  PORPHYRY" 

Marti  truly  appreciated  the  merits  of  the 
founders  of  the  United  States  when  in  1884 
he  saw  this  country  liberate  itself  from  the 
rule  of  ineffectual  and  venal  politicians  of 
the  Republican  party  through  the  exercise 
of  the  vote.  The  electoral  fraud  and  arbi- 
trary acts  perpetrated  by  the  government 
cast  serious  doubts  on  the  system  created  in 
Philadelphia,  but  without  disorder  or  blood- 
shed, the  American  people  reclaimed  its 
mandate  from  those  who  had  betrayed  it 
once  in  power.  For  Marti,  the  elections  of 
that  year  were  vindication  and  proof  of  the 
foresight  and  wisdom  of  the  Convention  of 
1787.  In  the  post-bellum  era  the  Republican 
Party  had  decayed  In  its  successive  terms  m 
high  office,  while  Its  opposition  had  weak- 
ened; Marti  perceived  that  "as  victory 
rotted,  it  brought  after  it  disintegration. 
The  manifest  of  human  freedom  was  turned 
Into  a  shelter  for  money-changers."  The 
same  had  happened  earlier  with  the  Demo- 
crats, he  commented,  as  he  descrll)ed  the 
period  preceding  the  Civil  War."  Freedom 
must  be  a  constant  practice  else  it  degener- 


ate into  a  banal  formula.  The  very  soil  that 
produces  a  garden,  produces  nettles.  All 
power  widely  and  prolongedly  held  degener- 
ates. .  .  .  The  Democratic  Party  governed 
for  so  long  in  the  past  that  the  Constitution 
finally  became  in  its  hands  a  mere  pile  of 
wrinkled  paper."" 

Living  during  the  period  of  Republican 
control  under  which  existed,  as  Marti  said, 
an  inmioral  consortium  of  "the  magnates  of 
polities'"  and  "the  potentates  of  the  barios," 
he  decried  the  situation:  "The  vehicle  of 
suffrage  was  rolling  on  golden  axles."  There 
was  also  administrative  irresponsibility: 
"Sure  of  their  governmental  machinery,  and 
confusing  the  honest  clamor  of  a  tired 
nation  with  the  shouting  of  a  hungry 
people,  the  politicians  reached  shoulder 
deep  into  the  coffers  and  foolishly  squan- 
dered the  treasury,  even  the  huge  surplus, 
in  plans  of  obscure  origin." 

He  watched  with  interest  as  dissension 
grew  within  the  party:  the  Mugwumps  split 
with  the  stalwarts  at  the  nominating  con- 
vention over  the  Blalne-Logan  slate.  The 
former  was  accused  of  having  used  public 
office  for  personal  gain  and  of  having 
turned  the  United  States'  role  as  mediator 
in  the  War  of  the  Pacific  to  favor  his  friends 
and  supporters.  Marti  was  repulsed  by  the 
intrigues  and  unscrupulous  maneuvers  asso- 
ciated with  Blaine  and  by  his  Imperialist 
leanings;  he  was  leader  of  what  Marti  called 
■ultraaguillsmo"  ( "ultra-caglism  ")— the 

policy  of  "extending  over  much  of  the  earth 
the  wings  of  the  American  eagle.""  As  Marti 
saw  it.  Blaine  and  his  followers  maintained 
that  the  Constitution  was  "a  moth-eaten 
cape,  a  remnant  from  another  time,  and 
that  an  enterprising  people  needs  roadways 
along  which  to  expand,  not  a  constable  to 
tie  its  hands." 

The  Mugwumps,  the  rebellious  Republi- 
cans who  rejected  the  party  ticket,  were,  in 
contrast,  "'listening  to  the  solemn  dictates  of 
Webster,  following  the  heroic  spirit  of  the 
sacred  apostles  of  Philadelphia";  they 
wanted  "freedom— simple,  respectful,  mag- 
nanimous, and  pure,  and  they  repeated  in 
the  press  and  in  their  speeches  clear,  honest 
words  that  sounded  like  those  of  titans 
come  to  sit  among  men.  as  in  the  sublime 
days  when  Washington  made  the  peace. 
Madison  plans,  and  Hamilton,  provisions; 
Franklin  counseled.  Jefferson  urged  for- 
ward."' The  ideals  and  acts  of  the  founding 
fathers  were  always  Marti's  yardstick  in  ap- 
praising the  course  of  the  nation  and  its 
leaders. 

He  was  filled  with  enthusiasm  by  the  pop- 
ular reaction  against  corrupt  and  incompe- 
tent government  and  by  the  proper  use  of 
the  franchise  to  channel  that  reaction: 

"Anyone  who  otwerves  this  country  with- 
out prejudice,  no  matter  how  much  dis- 
pleased by  the  priority  it  gives  the  appetites 
and  by  its  slight,  if  not  disdain,  of  generosi- 
ty, must  recognize  that,  with  the  regularity 
of  a  law.  whenever  it  seems  that  danger  to 
the  nation  is  imminent,  that  one  of  its  insti- 
tutions Is  irremediably  corrupted,  or  that 
vice  has  partly  devoured  it.  the  men  and  the 
systems  through  which  the  destruction  can 
be  avoided  arise,  without  fanfare,  and  when 
the  ills  can  still  be  cured."" 

During  the  campaign  for  the  presidential 
election  of  1884,  such  a  man  was  Grover 
Cleveland,  the  Democratic  candidate,  who 
then  appeared  to  Marti  "a  man  of  reason 
and  Integrity"  and  "the  reformer  that  the 
times  required."'  The  reaction  had  become 
evident  with  the  numerous  Democratic  vic- 
tories in  the  midterm  elections  of  1882; 
Marti  wrote  of  them  early  the  following 


year.  "What  a  splendid  agitation  In  this 
country  two  or  three  months  ago!  It  is  like  a 
sleeping  giant  that,  certain  of  the  strength 
it  will  need  in  time  of  trial,  does  not  hasten 
to  rise;  but  it  does  rise,  it  wields  its  enor- 
mous hammer,  crushes  the  enemy  or  the  ob- 
stacle in  its  way,  and  sleeps  again.  .  .  .  With 
the  majestic  and  serene  show  of  the  mag- 
nificent force  of  peace,  the  people  gave  the 
nation's  vote  to  the  new  men  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  The  weary  nation  turned  its 
back  on  the  heroes  and  corrupt  advisers. 
Ah!,  it  was  grand;  it  made  one  rejoice  In  be- 
longing to  the  human  race. "  Then  he  de- 
scribed the  Democrats  who  called  for 
reform  and  change  as  indignant  apostles 
"brandishing  like  swords  in  the  face  of  the 
vote  sellers  the  texts  of  Jefferson.  Madison, 
and  Jackson.  ..." 

In  the  national  election.  Martis  hopes 
that  the  Republicans  would  l>e  defeated 
were  fulfilled:  Blaine  was  beaten  by  Cleve- 
land. Marti  mused  over  the  event,  which  he 
interpreted  ideallstically  as  a  sign  of  moral 
rebirth  for  the  country: 

"Just  when  the  political  Institutions,  in 
their  application,  and  human  nature  ap- 
peared corrupt,  as  they  are  in  older  nations; 
when  after  only  a  century  Washington's  wig 
was  mere  dust.  Franklins  waistcoat,  moth- 
eaten,  and  Jefferson's  figure,  leperous 
decay;  when  one  beheld  in  the  spirit  of  gov- 
ernment insolence,  usurpation,  and  impulse 
to  seize  control  in  and  outside  the  land, 
under  cloak  of  freedom  but  contrary  to  its 
essence.  .  .  ,  out  of  their  silence  came  the 
vigilant  thinkers,  who  are,  like  the  marrow 
of  the  human  body,  the  hidden  essence  of 
their  peoples:  and  the  Republic  showed 
itself  superior  to  the  danger  it  faced." 

Marti  asked  himself  where  that  strength 
came  from,  that  marvelous  power  to  rescue 
from  spurious  leaders  the  government  of 
the  nation,  and  to  di-ssolve  the  immoral  pact 
of  government  and  selfish  Interests  that 
prospered  in  democracy's  shadow.  Inspired 
by  the  events  he  had  witnessed,  he  dis- 
cerned the  answer  in  the  organization  of  the 
country  provided  for  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution,  which 
gave  safe  refuge  to  the  law  and,  more  than  a 
century  after  they  had  been  penned,  guar- 
anteed the  rights  and  lil)erties  their  authors 
had  fought  to  secure.  Nothing  Marti  wrote 
in  praise  of  the  United  SUtes  is  more  fer- 
vent or  eloquent  than  this  passage  he  devot- 
ed to  the  memory  of  the  founding  fathers 
when  he  saw  in  the  Democratic  triumph 
that  of  the  system,  and  In  Cleveland's  victo- 
ry, that  of  Americas  apostles  of  Philadel- 
phia: 

"I  would  sculpt  in  porphyry  the  statues  of 
the  extrAordinary  men  who  forged  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America;  I 
would  sculpt  them  in  porphyry  in  a  group  as 
they  signed  their  prodigious  work.  I  would 
lay  a  sacred  road  of  unpolished  marble 
blocks  leading  to  a  temple  of  white  marble 
that  would  guard  their  remains;  and  I  would 
declare  a  week  of  national  pilgrimage  every 
few  years.  In  the  autumn,  the  season  of  ma- 
turity and  beauty,  so  that  the  reverent— the 
men,  women,  and  children,  their  heads  en- 
veloped In  the  fragrant  clouds  of  dry 
leaves— might  go  to  kiss  the  hand  of  stone 
of  the  patriarchs.  I  am  not  dazzled  by  great 
size.  I  am  not  dazzled  by  wealth.  The  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  a  free  people  does  not 
dazzle  me.  .  .  .  Neither  men,  nor  novelties, 
nor  brilliant  acts  of  daring,  nor  colossal 
crowds  dazzle  me.  But  when  one  sees  this 
majesty  of  the  vote,  this  new  nobility  of 
which  every  man  Is  a  meml)er.  be  he  ob- 
streperous pauper  or  owner  of  gold,  this 


monarch  of  a  multitude  of  faces,  that 
cannot  want  to  do  Itself  harm,  because  It  Is 
only  as  great  as  Its  domain,  which  is  Itself; 
when  one  witnesses  this  unanimous  exercise 
of  will  by  ten  million  men.  one  feels  as  if  he 
were  mounted  on  a  steed  of  light  and  goad- 
ing its  winged  hooves,  as  If  leaving  behind 
an  old  world  In  ruins  to  pass  through  the 
gates  of  a  universe  of  dignity,  at  the  thresh- 
old of  which  a  woman  beside  an  open  ballot- 
box  cleanses  the  muddied  or  l>eaten  brow  of 
those  who  enter.  The  ones  who  lifted  and 
raised  on  high  with  serene  hands  to  that 
new  universe  the  sun  of  decorum;  the  ones 
who  sat  down  to  make  reins  of  silk  for  man- 
kind, and  made  them,  and  gave  them  to 
man;  the  ones  who  bettered  man,  those  are 
the  ones  I  would  sculpt  In  statues  of  por- 
phyry for  a  temple  of  marble.  And  I  would 
pave  so  all  might  go  pay  them  homage  a 
road  of  marble,  wide  and  whlte."» 


REFORM  OP  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT'S ONSHORE  OIL  AND 
GAS  LEASING  SYSTEM 


^  Mr,  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the 
comptroller  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Gerald  Lewis,  has  provided  to  me 
a  copy  of  a  resolution,  on  behalf  of  the 
Governor  and  cabinet  of  Florida,  re- 
questing that  Congress  enact  legisla- 
tion to  reform  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's onshore  oil  and  gas  leasing 
system  to  require  that  mineral  rights 
to  Federal  land  be  awarded  only  after 
competitive  bidding.  I  want  to  share 
this  resolution  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  as  I  feel  Congress  needs  to 
examine  carefully  the  existing  system 
of  awarding  oil  and  gas  leases  and  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  changes  to  im- 
prove the  system  and  insure  the  public 
a  fair  return  from  legitimate  energy 
exploration  on  Federal  land. 

Fraud  and  abuse  uncovered  in  the 
present  system  of  noncompetitive  oil 
and  gas  leasing  on  public  lEuids  last 
year  prompted  serious  questions  about 
the  leasing  program  and  led  eventual- 
ly to  the  suspension  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  lottery  system  for 
allocating  mineral-drilling  rights.  The 
lottery  system  has  been  under  review 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
and  new  regulations  reflecting  policy 
changes  are  expected  in  the  near 
future. 

Since  last  year,  the  State  of  Florida 
comptroller's  office  has  maintained 
that  the  lottery  system  for  allocating 
mineral-drilling  rights  invited  fraud. 
State  Comptroller  Lewis  has  undertak- 
en a  major  initiative  to  stop  the  oper- 
ation in  our  State  of  so-called  filing 
services  which  offer  to  help  Investors 
obtain  oil  and  gas  leases  on  federally 
owned  land.  Abuses  of  the  present 
Federal  leasing  system  uncovered  in 
the  State  of  Florida  include  the  fraud- 
ulent sale  of  investment  contracts  pur- 
porting to  increase  investors'  chances 
of  winning  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  lot- 
tery as  well  as  the  traffic  in  leases  ac- 
quired over  the  counter,  another  non- 
competitive activity  allowed  tmder 
present  law. 


In  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  recently  asked  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  investigate  the 
fraudulent  activities  involved  in  the 
existing  noncompetitive  leasing  pro- 
grams of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. In  addition,  the  committee 
plans  to  conduct  hearings  on  this  issue 
early  this  year.  I  am  pleased  the  U.S. 
Congress  has  begun  its  examination  of 
this  problem  and  hope  these  efforts 
will  lead  to  improvements  and  possible 
reform  of  the  program.  I  also  com- 
mend the  action  taken  by  the  Florida 
comptroller's  office  to  stop  violations 
of  Florida's  securities  laws  by  compa- 
nies abusing  the  present  Federal  leas- 
ing system.  I  am  pleased  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  resolution  enacted 
by  the  Governor  and  cabinet  of  Flori- 
da calling  for  the  reform  of  the  on- 
shore noncompetitive  leasing  program 
and  ask  that  the  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  resolution  follows: 


State  op  Florida— Resolutioh 
Whereas,  the  SUte  of  Florida  is  commit- 
ted to  stop  the  operation  In  this  state  of 
"boiler  rooms"  which  Illegally  solicit  Inves- 
tors from  batteries  of  telephones  to  pur- 
chase alleged  securities  and  commodities 
from  unlicensed  sales  personnel  or  to  other- 
wise Invest  money  with  these  firms;  and 

Whereas,  many  of  these  firms  induce 
members  of  the  public  to  Invest  money  by 
fraudulently  offering  to  help  them  obtain 
oil  and  gas  leases  on  federally-owned  lands 
under  the  federal  government's  non-com- 
petitive onshore  mineral  leasing  program; 
and 

Whereas,  that  program  is  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  consists  of  "over  the  counter  leasing" 
whereby  mineral  rights  to  public  lands 
which  have  not  been  previously  leased  for 
oil  or  gas  exploration  are  given  to  the  first 
applicant  at  a  fixed  annual  rent  of  $1  an 
acre  and  the  Simultaneous  Oil  and  Gas 
Lease  Lottery  In  which  rights  to  previously 
leased  parcels  are  distributed;  and 

Whereas,  operation  In  the  Simultaneous 
Oil  and  Gas  Lease  Lottery  has  been  tempo- 
rarily suspended,  the  Bureaus  "over  the 
counter"  program  continues;  and 

Whereas,  none  of  the  public  land  In  the 
non-competitive  program  is  within  the 
known  geologle  structure  of  a  producing  oil 
or  gas  field,  but  a  portion  of  such  land  is  po- 
tentially valuable  for  exploration:  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Florida  Is  entitled 
to  one-half  of  the  bonuses,  rents  and  royal- 
ties derived  by  the  federal  government  from 
onshore  oil  or  gas  leasing  of  federal  land, 
within  this  sUte;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  over  three  hundred 
pending  applications  for  the  non-competi- 
tive award  of  "over  the  counter"  oil  and  gas 
leases  on  federal  land  at  Eglln  Air  Force 
Base  In  Northwest  Florida;  and 

Whereas,  the  federal  governments 
present  onshore  oil  and  gas  leasing  system 
serves  more  to  provide  a  product  for  "boiler 
room  "  operators  than  to  encourage  develop- 
ment of  domestic  energy  resources;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  desire  of  the  Governor 
and  Cabinet  that  to  the  extent  mineral  ex- 
ploration can  occur  in  this  state  consistent 
with  protection  of  the  environment  that 
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citizens  of  Florida  receive  full  value  from 
trnn.«fpr  nt  Diibliclv-owned   mineral   rights; 
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Depense  Security  Assistawce  Agency. 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  26.  1984. 
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Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 


Egypt  will  be  able  to  participate  In   the 
Middle  East  peace  process  and  resist  incur- 


before  the  Senate?  If  there  be  no  fur- 
ther business,   I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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citizens  of  Florid*  receive  full  value  from 
transfer  of  publicly-owned  mineral  rights; 
and 

Whereas,  there  is  proposed  legislation  in 
Congress  to  abolish  the  non-competitive 
leasing  program  in  favor  of  a  system  of 
public  bidding  for  rights  to  extract  oil  and 
gas  from  public  land;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  and  Cabinet 
of  Florida  hereby  urge  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  direct  its 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  make  the 
current  suspension  of  the  Simultaneous  Oil 
and  Gas  Lease  Lottery  permanent  and  to 
extend  that  suspension  to  include  all  of  the 
onshore  non-competitive  leasing  program; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  requested  to  enact  legislation  to 
reform  the  onshore  oil  and  gas  leasing 
system  to  ensure  that  the  public  receive  full 
value  from  the  transfer  of  oil  and  gas  leases 
on  federal  land  by  requiring  that  such 
lesises  be  awarded  only  after  competitive 
bidding.  Be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
appropriate  committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.* 


Tramsmittal  No.  84-20 

Notice  of  Proposed   Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36<b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Egypt. 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

MiUton 

Major  defense  equipment  ■ 179 

Other n 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Anns  Exf)ort  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
veiwed.  The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
available  to  the  full  Senate.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  notifications  which  have 
been  received.  The  classified  annexes 
referred  to  in  two  of  the  covering  let- 
ters are  available  to  Senators  in  the 
office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, SD-423. 

The  notifications  follow: 
Dktense  Security  Assistancx  Acemcy, 

Washington.  D.C..  January  26.  1984. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-04256/83ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Chairmah:  Pursuant  to  the  report- 
ing  requirements  of  Section   36(b)   of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  84-20  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Egypt  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $96  million.  Shortly  after  this 
letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Phiup  C.  Gast. 

Dt  reef  or. 


Total 96 

'  Ai  defined  In  leetlon  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: A  quantity  of  424  AIM-7P  Product 
Optimization  Program  (POP)  Sparrow  mis- 
siles consisting  of  382  all-up-round  missiles. 
18  all-up-round  missiles  with  AN/DKT-37 
telemetry  elements.  2  inert  operational  mis- 
siles, and  22  training  missiles  with  contain- 
ers. 20  spare  guidance  and  control  sections, 
test  and  maintenance  equipment,  spare 
parts,  contractor  engineering  technical  serv- 
ices, training,  publications,  and  documenta- 
tion. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Navy  (AAP). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc..  paid, 
offeed.  or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  t>e  sold:  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Included  In  report 
for  quarter  ending  Septemt>er  30.  1983. 

(vlli)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
26.  January  1984. 

Policy  Justipicatiok 
egypt— sparrow  missiles 
The  Government  of  Egypt  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  424  AIM-7F 
Product  Optimization  Program  (POP)  Spar- 
row missiles  consisting  of  382  all-up-round 
missiles.  18  all-up-round  missiles  with  AN/ 
DKT-37  telemetry  elemenU.  2  inert  oper- 
ational missiles,  and  22  training  missiles 
with  containers.  20  spare  guidance  and  con- 
trol sections,  test  and  maintenance  equip- 
ment, spare  parts,  contractor  engineering 
technical  services,  training,  publications, 
and  documentation  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$96  million. 

This  proposed  sale  will  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  national  se- 
curity objectives  by  helping  to  increase  the 
security  of  a  friendly  country  of  vital  Inter- 
est to  the  United  States. 

Egypt  Intends  to  buy  the  Skyguard  Air 
Defense  System  of  which  the  AIM-7F 
(POP)  Sparrow  missile  will  be  an  integral 
part.  This  system  will  be  used  for  area  de- 
fense of  cities  and  military  installations 
against  airborne  threats. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
win  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Ray- 
theon Company  of  Lexington.  Massachu- 
setts. 

ImplemenUtlon  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  personnel  to  Egypt;  however, 
one  contractor  representative  will  be  re- 
quired In  Egypt  for  three  months  to  provide 
technical  training  and  one  representative 
for  two  years  to  provide  technical  services. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 


Depeicse  SEcnRiTY  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  D.C.  January  26,  1984. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-03099/83ct. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  SenaU,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  TransmitUl  No.  84-23  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Forces  proposed  Letter  of  Offer 
to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $119  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of 
the  unclassified  portion  of  this  transmittal. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Gast. 

Director. 

Transmittal  No.  84-23 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 

MiUion 

Major  defense  equipment ' $93 

Other 26 


Total 119 

'  At  defined  In  section  47(*>  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: A  quantity  of  1.600  AGM-65B  Maver- 
ick air-to-ground  missiles  and  9  load  training 
missiles,  with  spares,  support  equipment, 
and  related  logistical  support. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Air  Force  (AFU). 

(V)  Sales  conunission.  fee.  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  l>e  paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  devices  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  September  30,  1983. 

(vlll)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
January  26,  1984. 

Policy  Justification 
saudi  arabia— maverick  missiles 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  1.600 
AGM-65B  Maverick  air-to-ground  missiles 
and  9  load  training  missiles,  with  spares, 
support  equipment,  and  related  logistical 
support  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $119  million. 

This  proposed  sale  will  be  consistent  with 
the  stated  U.S.  foreign  policy  of  assisting 
other  nations  to  provide  for  their  own  self- 
defense  and  will  contribute  to  the  stability 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  These  weapons 
are  already  In  the  Saudi  Inventory  as  well  as 
the  Inventories  of  several  of  the  nations  of 
the  region  and  will  not  introduce  a  new  ca- 
pability into  the  region. 

Saudi  Arabia  requires  these  additional 
Maverick  missiles  to  provide  a  full  60  day 
war  reserve  stockage  for  Its  F-5  aircraft  allo- 
cated to  the  air-to-ground  anti-armor  mis- 
sion. The  additional  missiles  can  be  ab- 
sorbed and  supported  by  existing  capabili- 
ties available  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Hughes 
Aircraft  Company  of  Canoga  Park.  Califor- 
nia. 
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Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re-  Egypt  will  be  able  to  participate  in  the  before  the  Senate?  If  there  be  no  fur- 
quire  the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S.  Middle  East  peace  process  and  resist  incur-  ther  business,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to  sions  of  Soviet  client  states  In  the  region.  gent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  GOE  will  use  these  M88A1  recovery  accordance  with  the  previous  order. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S.  vehicles  to  replace  a  like  number  of  aging  There     being     no     objection,     the 

defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.  Soviet-origin  vehicles  that  are  becoming  ob-  ^^     *        .  -.59             recessed  until  to- 

solescent   and   unmaintainable   because   of  Senate,  at.  &  a»  p.m.,  i5'^J^~^°  """' ^" 

DEFENSE  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  AGENCY  the  nonavailability  of  spare  parts.  This  is  morrow,  Wednesday,  February  1,  1984. 

DEFENSE^SECuMTY^Ass^TANCE  A^^  part  of  a  large-scale  military  modernization  at  10  a.m. 

m  reply  refer  to:  I-04669/83ct.  program  that  has  Inclucled  the  purchase  of  ^^_^^ 

Hon.  CHARLES  H.  PERCY,  109  M88A1  recovery  vehicles  prior  to  this  re-  NOMINATIONS 

CTioinnaTi,  Commtffee  on  Foreifl-n  RcfoffOTM,  Quest.              ,    ^.           .           .       ^               .  NOMINA liuwa 

U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C  J!^^  V'^^„°[  ^^"^ u^^!FJ!!^T.rTL^^^J^^n        Executive   nominations   received   by 

DEAR  MR.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re-     will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  m     ^^^  g^^^^^  January  31.  1984: 

TZ''%:7TcZTorATT:rl'TrlZ  '^ThTpTune  contracU>r  will  be  the  BMY 

ing   herewith   Transmittal   No.   84-25,  con-  Corporation  of  York,  Pennsylvania.  Julian   I.   Jacobs,   of   Maryland,   to   be   a 
cemlng  the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro-  Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require  ju^ge  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  for  a  term  ex- 
posed Letter  of  Offer  to  Egypt  for  defense  the  assigrunent  of  a  small  number  of  U.S.  piring  15  years  after  he  takes  office,  vice 
articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  $63  Government  personnel  or  contractor  repre-  xheodore  Tannenwald,  Jr.,  retired, 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  sentatives  to  assist  In  the  delivery  of  these  department  of  Justice 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  vehicles  to  Egypt^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

Sinrerelv  defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.«  U.S.    marshal    for   the    DUtrict   of    North 

aincereiy.              p„„  ,„  n  Gast  —^^—  Dakota  for  a  term  of  4  years  vice  Kenneth 

■   run^tnr  ^^"^^~~~  B.  Mulr.  deceased. 

otrecwr.  qrdeR   FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  in  the  Army 

TRANSMITTAL  NO.  84-25  S^^^o^^T^^'*     SENATORS     TO-  .^.^^    following-named    officer    under   the 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of  MORROW  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 

Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the  y^j   STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 

Arms  Export  Control  Act  unanimous  consent  that  special  orders  importance  and  resonsibility  designated  by 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Egypt.  be   entered   in    favor   of   the   Senator  the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 

(ID  Total  estimated  value:  fro^j    Mississippi    (Mr.    Stennis)    and  Code,  section  601: 

,     ,  ,                        , ,                   ""i'c?  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  To  be  lieuUnant  general 

Major  defense  equipment   557  ^^^^   following  the   time  under  the  Lt.  Gen.  David  E.  Grange.  Jr..   115-18- 

"  "" standing  order  for  the  two  leaders  to-  1345.  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Total 63  morrow,    not    to    exceed    15    minutes  ^he  following-named   officer  u^^^^^^ 

.    J  ,,     .  ,         .,      .„«,  „,  ,K«  *.^c  iTvnnrt  '""" "    '  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 

^^^^-^^^^^^--^  each.^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^^  S-a^-^°d^es=b^ltV%eJ?=b°; 

^^T^=-^HEilS  °^?gf^^^rSent,  I  ask  Z.:^^^' "^^ ''' ''^''' ^ 

Z^':'^s:;Zn'eS^ZTre^^T^e  unanimous  consent  that  my  colleagjie.  ^,  ^  ,,^^„,„,  ,,„,,^ 

parts,  and  support.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr    Mur-  ^^^  j^^^^^^^  ^^^^  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Army  (UFC).  KOWSKi)  be  granted  a  special  order  fol-  ^^^^y 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of-  lowing  the  two  I  have  requested  for  to-  ^^e  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 

fered,  or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None.  morrow,  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  states  officer  named   herein   for  appoint- 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In  ^  ^^le  usual  form.  ment  as  Reserve  Commissioned  Officer  of 

the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro-  ^j^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 

posed  to  be  sold:  None.                       .     ,   ^  ^  nut  ohieotion  it  is  so  ordered  United  States   Code,   sections   593(a).   and 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  included  out  Objection.  It  IS  so  oraerea.  ^^^^ 

in  section  28  report.  '  rn  he  bnaadier  aeneral 

(vlll)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress:  PROGRAM  !"  „?„^o  ,ccc 

Januarv26   1984  rKUOKAM  Col.  Arthur  V.  Episcopo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

January  26, 1984.      ^^    STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  

Policy  JUSTIFICATION  Senate  will  come  in  at  10  a.m.  in  the  ^^,>„:rTr.iur  A-ririMC! 

EGYPT-M88A1  RECOVERY  VEHICLES  moming.     There    are     three    special  CONFIRMATIONS 

The  Government  of  Egypt  (GOE)  has  re-  orders,  plus  the  time  for  the  two  lead-  Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 

quested  an  additional  purchase  of  a  quantl-  ers  under  the  Standing  order.  That  ^he  Senate  January  31,  1984: 

ty  of  56  M88A1  full  tracked  medium  recov-  would  mean,  as  I  interpret  it,  that  the  corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 

ery  vehicles  with  communications,  support  Senate  would  be  back  on  the  pending  ^j.,,       t^  Hanley   Jr    of  Connecticut, 

equipment,  related  spare  part^  and  support  business  at  approximately  11  a.m.  ^^  ^  ^  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 

at  an  estimated  cost  of  $63  million                                              ^__^_  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for 

^^o^'r^S^S^     To"w^^.S^si,V"^B"R°5SrY     ^¥hTarr/o=tVnl^f.^approvedsub- 
%TT^o^l^Tr^r^^'so        ROW.^ WEDNESDAY.  FEBRUARY     j.  to ^the  nominees  co^j--  to ^r. 

arde\re'a;id"<?om'?;Lu'ferre\TonI5'seT^^        Mr.    STEVENS.    Mr.    President,    is     before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
rityand^abUity  A  strong  and  independent    there  any   further  business  to  come    the  Senate. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  Elson, 
S.T.D..  Chaplain.  U.S.  Senate,  retired, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Thanks  be  to  Thee,  O  God.  for  this 
new  day,  for  work  to  do  and  strength 
with  which  to  do  it.  Invest  each 
moment  with  sacred  meaning  and  holy 
purpose  that  our  work  may  be  our 
worship.  Correct  what  is  wrong,  con- 
firm what  is  right,  and  lead  us  by  Thy. 
truth. 

Guide  by  Thy  higher  wisdom  all  who 
serve  this  Government.  Be  especially 
with  the  few  who  serve  the  many  in 
places  of  loneliness  and  danger.  Keep 
us  reverent  in  the  use  of  freedom,  just 
in  the  exercise  of  power,  generous  in 
the  protection  of  the  weak,  prudent  in 
the  use  of  money,  and  wise  in  the  use 
of  natural  resources. 

Lift  all  consultations  for  peace  into 
the  higher  order  of  Thy  kingdom. 

Breathe  through  the  things  that  are 
seen  the  peace  of  the  eternal  and  the 
unseen. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


the  Canada-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group  during  the  2d  session 
of  the  98th  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
Puerto  Rico,  on  March  8-12,  1984. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


JOINT        RESOLUTION        ASKING 

UNITED      NATIONS      TO      TAKE 

OVER  DUTIES  IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.    MONTGOMERY    asked    and 

was  given  permission  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  introduced  today  a  joint  resolu- 
tion that  I  would  hope  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

My  resolution  goes  several  steps  fur- 
ther than  the  Stratton  resolution, 
which  I  do  support.  My  document  calls 
on  the  President  to  quickly  move  by 
asking  the  United  Nations  to  take  over 
the  responsibility  or  consider  other 
countries  to  take  our  place  in  the  mul- 
tinational force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  resolution  gives  the 
President  60  days  after  passage  of  the 
resolution  to  work  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  other  nations.  If  this  fails, 
then  under  the  resolution  the  Presi- 
dent has  30  days  to  put  the  marines 
back  on  the  ships. 

This  is  a  reasonable  approach  to  this 
situation  and  gives  the  President  three 
options. 


to  buy  this  nonsense  that  passes  for 
fiscal  policy.  Let  us  be  clear  about 
what  is  happening.  Last  year  the 
President  proposed  spending  $850  bil- 
lion: this  year  he  proposes  spending 
$920  billion.  But  he  proposes  revenues 
of  nearly  $200  billion  less  than  what 
he  wants  to  spend.  In  fact,  he  even 
says  he  wants  a  smaller  government 
despite  the  fact  he  is  asking  for  a 
bigger  one. 

The  sad  part  of  it  all  is  that  when 
the  President  asks  for  a  downpayment 
plan  on  a  deficit  he  has  not  yet  cre- 
ated but  intends  to.  nobody  even 
smiles.  Washington,  the  Congress,  and 
the  press  actually  take  him  seriously. 
The  seriousness  of  it  all  is  the  Nation's 
continued  economic  health  is  at  stake 
here.  There  appears  to  be  no  leader- 
ship out  of  the  leaders  in  this  town.  I 
am  hoping  that  enough  Members  of 
Congress  will  join  me  in  saying  no  to 
the  fiscal  policy  that  is  represented  by 
the  budgets  that  are  being  sent  to 
Congress  so  that  we  can  bring  this 
process  to  a  screeching  halt. 

The  level  of  deficits  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  proposing  and  Congress  is  ap- 
parently willing  to  accept  are  no 
longer  acceptable  to  me.  auid  are  no 
longer  acceptable.  I  think,  to  the 
Americaui  people.  They  know  the 
danger  of  those  deficits,  and  we  ought 
as  well. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  1340)  entitled  'An  act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
and  to  extend  the  Developmental  Dis- 
ability Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes."  agrees  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  .  Stafford. 
Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Eagleton. 
and  Mr.  Matsunaga  to  be  the  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  276d-276g  of 
title  22.  United  States  Code,  as  amend- 
ed, appoints  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  McClore. 
Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Mat- 
TiNGLY.  Mr.  MuRKOwsKi,  Mr.  Specter, 
Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mr.  Sarbanes  as 
members,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of 


THE  DEFICIT-IF  YOU  DON'T 
BUY  IT,  YOU  DON'T  NEED  A 
DOWNPAYMENT 

(Mr.  DORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  years  that  I  have  served  in  Con- 
gress. I  have  seen  a  lot  of  economic 
fool's  gold,  but  none  that  glitters  quite 
as  brightly  as  this  thing  called  a  defi- 
cit downpayment  that  the  President 
has  announced. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  deficit 
downpayment.  There  is  only  a  Presi- 
dent who  asks  to  spend  more  each 
year,  but  refuses  to  ask  the  American 
people  to  pay  for  that  increased  spend- 
ing, and  therefore  is  willing  to  accept 
the  largest  deficits  in  history. 

In  an  attempt  to  confuse  everyone 
about  the  deficits,  he  says,  "Let's 
make  a  downpayment  on  the  deficits 
I'm  going  to  create  in  the  future." 

Well,  where  I  grew  up.  you  only  had 
to  make  a  downpayment  on  something 
you  were  willing  to  buy.  and  this  is  one 
Member  of  Congress  who  is  not  going 


INEQUITIES  IN  MEDICARE  REIM- 
BURSEMENTS TO  QUINCY  HOS- 
PITALS 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
was  visited  in  my  office  by  a  delega- 
tion from  the  Quincy  area  in  the  State 
of  Illinois.  These  ladies  and  gentlemen 
came  to  my  office  representing  two 
hospitals  that  are  considered  to  be 
among  some  of  the  finest  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  Blessings,  and  St.  Mary's. 
They  came  here  to  protest  an  inequity 
that  presently  exists  in  regulations  rel- 
ative to  medicare  reimbursements. 

At  issue  is  the  question  of  the  metro- 
politan statistical  area  as  a  standard  to 
determine  the  level  of  medicare  reim- 
bursement. Simply  put.  the  Quincy 
hospitals  serve  an  area  as  large  as  a 
metropolitan  area,  but  because  of  a 
definition  in  Federal  regulations  and 
legislation,  they  are  prohibited  from 
receiving  an  urban  reimbursement  and 
they  must  be  satisfied  with  a  rural  re- 


a  This  symbol  represenis  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  •bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


imbursement  and  quite  a  loss  of  reve- 
nue. 

Given  the  changing  nature  of  hospi- 
tal care  and  medical  practice  in  our 
Nation,  I  submit  that  this  standard  Is 
unfair.  The  Quincy  hospitals  because 
of  their  large  basically  rural  areas  that 
they  service,  maintain  expensive 
equipment  of  the  type  found  in  many 
larger  urban  hospitals. 

By  providing  these  services,  they 
allow  the  residents  of  the  western  and 
west  central  Illinois  and  eastern  Mis- 
souri as  well  the  opportunity  to  have 
quick  access  to  vital  care. 

I  call  upon  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  recon- 
sider their  current  regulations  and 
evaluate  the  Impact  of  these  Ill-consid- 
ered standards  on  hospitals  like  those 
in  Quincy  and  formulate  a  plan  of 
relief. 

We  need  action  on  this  matter  quick- 
ly lest  quality  medical  care  that  we 
have  taken  generations  to  achieve  be 
forfeited  to  an  illogical  regulation. 


ANOTHER  DEAD  MARINE  IN 
LEBANON 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
dead  marine  in  Lebanon. 

Does  anyone  question  the  proposi- 
tion that  our  marines  should  not  be  on 
the  ground  In  Beirut? 

Would  any  President  send  1,500  ma- 
rines to  Lebanon  now  If  we  did  not  al- 
ready have  them  there? 

I  first  gave  this  speech  In  September 
1983  when  there  were  five  dead  men. 
Now  it  is  259:  but  In  September  I  was 
In  the  minority  here.  That  was  before 
It  was  obvious  that  we  were  a  target 
for  the  terrorists,  not  a  threat  to 
them. 

That  was  before  we  realized  that  the 
Lebanese  Government  was  more  Inter- 
ested In  power  building  than  In  power 
sharing. 

That  was  before  the  American 
people  realized  that  the  promise  that 
peace  was  just  around  the  comer  In 
Lebanon  was  as  phony  as  the  Nixon 
peace  In  Vietnam  back  In  1972. 

September  Is  not  so  long  ago,  unless 
you  happen  to  be  one  of  the  254  who 
have  died  since  then,  or  a  father  or  a 
mother  or  a  sister  or  a  brother.  For 
them.  September  Is  a  lifetime  ago— 
eternity.  That  is  a  long  time  to  live 
with  this  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  let  America 
stay  In  the  Middle  East— aid.  arms, 
training.  Navy.  Air  Force,  diplomatic 
efforts. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  let  America 
stay,  but  get  the  marines  out— now. 


D  1210 

BANKRUPTCY  REFORM 

(Mrs.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  our  colleague,  Mr.  Synar,  of 
Oklahoma,  hosted  a  panel  discussion 
on  bankruptcy  court  restructuring, 
and  consumer  bankruptcy  reform. 
Members  of  the  panel  represent  the 
many  differing  opinions  on  bankrupt- 
cy Issues.  The  panel  will  meet  again 
this  afternoon  to  specifically  address 
the  status  of  the  bankruptcy  courts  as 
we  approach  the  March  31  date  when 
the  existing  system  ends. 

Many  of  us  have  sponsored  and  co- 
sponsored  legislation  to  amend  the 
1978  bankruptcy  law  which  led  to  our 
current  circumstance.  We  recognize 
that  while  the  status  of  the  bankrupt- 
cy courts  needs  our  immediate  atten- 
tion, we  also  need  to  address  questions 
of  anticipated  future  Income  and  reaf- 
firmations. Those  of  us  who  were  here 
when  that  act  was  drafted  recall  its 
complexity  and  the  difficulty  we  en- 
countered reaching  a  compromise  on 
Its  language.  I  am  afraid  correcting 
legislation  is  going  to  be  just  as  diffi- 
cult. 

That  is  why  I  am  pleased  Mr.  Synar 
has  brought  a  panel  together  to  dis- 
cuss bankruptcy  reform.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity by  attending,  or  sending  a 
staff  member  to  this  afternoon's  meet- 
ing. 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
REGARDING  OUR  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  read  a  letter  that  will  be 
going  to  the  President  regarding  our 
deficit. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  members  of  the 
Freshman  Democratic  Caucus,  we  believe, 
as  you  do,  that  the  President  must  share  re- 
sponsibility with  Congress  for  our  mounting 
federal  budget  deficit.  In  your  State  of  the 
Union  Address,  you  emphasized  your  com- 
mitment to  reducing  deficits,  and  we  expect 
that  your  good  faith  in  this  regard  will  be 
evident  when  your  budget  proposal  for 
Fiscal  Year  1985  is  presented  to  Congress 
tomorrow. 

In  the  event  that  your  budget  for  Fiscal 
Year  1985  does  not  reflect  significant 
progress  toward  reducing  the  deficit,  we  will 
feel  compelled  to  support  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  you  should  resubmit  your 
budget  after  including  at  least  $30  billion  in 
additional  deficit  reductions.  We  would  take 
this  action  as  an  expression  of  our  sincere 
conunltment  to  work  with  you  to  restore 
fiscal  responsibility  in  budgeting. 


GOVERNMENT  ON  THE  BACKS 
OF  THE  PEOPLE 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  came  Into  office  saying 
"Get  government  off  our  backs."  It  Is 
time  to  look  at  this  promise. 

Under  the  Reagan  administration, 
Government  was  thrown  off  our  backs 
when  It  came  to  regulations  for  worker 
safety,  toxic  waste  disposal,  equal  pro- 
tection, veterans'  rights. 

The  Reagan  theory  Is  individual 
beware.  If  you  live  next  to  a  toxic 
dump  site,  that  Is  your  problem.  If 
your  boss  does  not  believe  In  occupa- 
tional safety,  that  Is  your  problem.  If 
you  are  an  atomic  veteran,  that  Is  your 
problem. 

But  let  us  look  at  where  President 
Reagan  wants  to  put  Government  on 
our  backs:  Indeed,  In  the  middle  of  our 
lives.  President  Reagan  wants  to  force 
women  to  have  unwanted  children 
even  if  the  pregnancy  is  from  rape  or 
Incest.  He  wants  to  force  prayer  in  the 
school,  although  prayer  should  be  an 
Individual  decision  wherever  it  is  said. 

He  wants  Government  to  Interfere 
In  the  painful  decisions  of  the  family 
coping  with  a  severely  deformed  new- 
bom.  He  wants  to  censure  the  writing 
of  all  former  high-level  Government 
officials  forever. 

Mr.  Reagan  gets  the  Government  off 
the  backs  of  business,  but  he  puts  It 
right  In  the  middle  of  our  personal 
lives. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  land  of  the 
free,  not  the  land  where  Government 
makes  our  personal  choices. 


MOVE  OUR  ARMED  FORCES  OFF 
THE  GROUND  IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  two  subjects  today. 
The  first  will  be  brief. 

Speaking  only  from  military  experi- 
ence and  as  a  soldier.  It  would  be  wise 
to  move  our  Armed  Forces  off  the 
ground  In  Lebanon.  The  men  that  we 
have  there  would  serve  a  much  better 
strategic  purpose  and  a  much  better 
tactical  purpose  If  they  were  on  ships. 

They  are  plrmed  down,  now  they 
have  no  mobility,  and  no  ability  to  use 
their  force  or  to  even  threaten  to  use 
their  force.  On  ships  they  would  be  far 
safer  and  they  would  be  a  far  better 
tactical  and  strategic  weapon. 

IMBALANCE  IN  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

I  want  to  announce  now.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  behalf  of  the  Trade  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, that  we  are  going  to  have  an  In- 
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tensive  series  of  hearings  on  the  im- 
balance of  our  international  trade. 

We  are  going  to  ask  and  invite  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  and  mem- 
bers of  the  private  sector,  including 
labor,  to  come  before  our  committee 
and  to  explain  as  best  they  can  the 
reason  for  the  imbalance,  prospective 
cures,  and  also  to  tell  us  where  they 
think  we  should  go  from  here. 

We  include  in  that  not  only  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  but  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  both  of  whom  have 
played  an  important  role  in  the  prob- 
lems we  now  face. 


I  listened  to  the  Democrats'  re- 
sponse and  it  was  the  politics  of  fear, 
the  politics  of  despair. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
Democrats  have  their  way,  this  coun- 
try will  be  on  the  Fritz  again. 


NATIONAL       ENDOWMENT       FOR 

THE  ARTS  SUBSIDY  OF  OFFEN- 
-     SIVE  OPERA 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday.  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  Frank  Hodsoll,  to  express  my 
outrage  over  the  Endowment  heavily 
subsidizing  an  opera  which  is  patently 
offensive  to  Italian  Americans. 

The  opera  is  a  new  version  of  Verdi's 
classic  "Rigoletto. "  produced  by  the 
Virginia  Opera  Co.  and  presently  play- 
ing in  Norfolk.  Va.  I  am  most  incensed 
over  the  public  advertisement  cam- 
paign for  the  opera  which  has  ap- 
peared in  scores  of  newspapers.  In  pro- 
moting the  new  "gangland"  theme, 
the  ads  feature  a  man  dressed  in  a 
black  suit  and  white  hat  emerging 
from  the  letters  R-i-g-o-l-e-t-t-o  which 
are  riddled  with  bullet  holes. 

The  National  Endowment  has  com- 
mitted $40,000  in  funds  for  the  Virgin- 
ia Opera  Co.  in  this  fiscal  year  includ- 
ing funds  for  "Rigoletto."  It  is  most 
regretable  to  see  Federal  funds  used  to 
denigrate  a  particular  ethnic  group  by 
promoting  a  stereotype.  I  called  upon 
the  Chairman  to  publicly  disassociate 
the  Endowment  from  the  ads  and  to 
urge  the  opera  company  to  drop  them. 
Also  I  asked  for  new  monitoring  poli- 
cies to  avert  this  misuse  of  tax  funds 
in  the  future. 

I  serve  as  a  senior  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee which  oversees  the  Endowment. 
My  concerns  and  outrage  are  serious 
and  I  expect  the  matter  to  be  reme- 
died. 


SMITHSONIAN        DECISION        IN- 
VOLVING      ISRAELI       ARCHEO- 
LOGICAL  EXHIBIT 
(Mr.  GREEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pro- 
foundly disturbed  at  a  recent  decision 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  staff 
involving  a  most  important  Israeli  ar- 
cheological  exhibit  scheduled  for  this 
spring. 

The  Smithsonian  staff  has  decided 
that  11  objects  in  the  planned  320- 
object  exhibit  cannot  be  included, 
causing  the  Israeli  Museum  to  cancel 
the  entire  tour  rather  than  omit  what 
the  museum  considers  important  to 
the  exhibit.  Why  has  the  Smithsonian 
singled  out  these  11  objects?  Because 
they  are  from  the  Rockefeller 
Museum  in  East  Jerusalem,  which  was 
under  Jordanian  control  until  1967. 
This,  according  to  the  Smithsonian, 
makes  their  ownership  "in  dispute," 
and  therefore  violates  Smithsonian 
policy. 

This  objection  has  not  been  made  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Rockefeller 
Museum.  It  has  not  been  made  by 
UNESCO,  which  might  be  expected  to. 
given  the  notorious  politicization  of  its 
cultural  function. 

Does  this  adherence  to  the  "owner- 
ship in  dispute"  policy  mean  that  the 
Smithsonian  will  now  be  rejecting  all 
objects  from  the  Baltic  States,  from 
Kashmir,  from  Tibet,  from  China- 
mainland  and  Taiwan— and  that  it  will 
even  be  removing  exhibits  of  American 
Indian  artifacts  because  of  claims  that 
they  were  wrongly  taken  from  the 
original  tribes? 

Or  is  this  a  policy  influenced  by  the 
hope  of  petrodollar  donors  and  effec- 
tively instituted  as  a  slap  in  the  face  of 
Israel,  one  of  our  country's  staunchest 
allies? 

I  urge  the  Smithsonian  Regents  to 
reverse  this  foolish  policy  so  that 
Americans  can  view  this  outstanding 
Israeli  exhibit. 


The  Chair  has  ruled  that  in  order  to 
make  this  request  I  must  have  the 
clearance  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaderships.  This  request  has  been 
cleared  by  the  minority  leadership. 

I  would  now  yield  to  a  spokesman 
for  the  majority  leadership  for  an  ap- 
Iiropriate  clearance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hear  no  response. 
That  should  make  it  clear  to  the 
American  people  who  stands  in  the 
way  of  voluntary  school  prayer,  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  this  House. 


POUTICS  OF  HOPE  OR  DESPAIR? 

(Mr.  HYDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
to  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message  last  week  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  America  is  indeed  back.  It  was 
the  politics  of  hope. 


D  1220 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOL  PRAYER 

(Mr.  KASICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  hope  to  offer  unanimous- 
consent  request  calling  for  consider- 
ation of  an  amendment  to  permit  vol- 
untary school  prayer. 


CONSIDERING  A  BALANCED 
BUDGET  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  hope  for  offer  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  calling  for  con- 
sideration of  an  amendment  to  require 
a  balanced  budget.  The  Chair  has 
ruled  that  in  order  to  make  this  re- 
quest I  must  first  have  the  clearance 
of  the  majority  and  minority  leaider- 
ships.  I  would  like  to  inform  the  ma- 
jority leadership  that  the  request  has 
been  cleared  by  the  minority  leader- 
ship and  I  would  at  this  point  yield  to 
a  spokesman  for  the  majority  leader- 
ship for  an  appropriate  clearance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hear  no  response 
from  the  majority  side  and  I  think 
that  makes  it  very  clear  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership of  this  House  presently  stands 
in  the  way  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  being  brought  up. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 


ON  STRIKING  CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY  AND  PERMITTING 

UNE-ITEM  VETO 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
likely  that  we  will  presently  see  the 
Democratic  leadership  attempt  to 
move  to  strike  Calendar  Wednesday 
once  again  avoiding  opportunities  to 
raise  issues.  Instead,  we  would  like  to 
suggest  that  Congress  needs  to  work 
harder  and  raise  more  issues. 

At  this  time,  I  would  hope  to  offer  a 
unanimous  consent  request  calling  for 
consideration  of  an  amendment  to 
permit  a  line-item  veto.  We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  of  talk  from  our  friends 
on  the  left  about  line-item  vetoes  and 
the  need  to  control  deficit  and  the 
idea  that  the  President  has  not  been 
responsible. 

The  Chair  has  ruled  that  in  order  to 
make  this  request,  I  must  have  the 
clearance  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaderships.  This  request  has  been 
cleared  by  the  minority  leadership. 
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I  would  now  yield  to  a  spokesman 
for  the  majority  leadership  for  the  ap- 
propriate clearance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hear  no  response. 
That  should  make  it  clear  to  the 
American  people  who  stands  in  the 
way  of  a  line-item  veto  to  control  defi- 
cits, the  Democratic  leadership  of  this 
House. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SAVE 
ABOUT  $45  BILLION 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  morning  in  a  minute,  my 
colleague  from  California  (Mr.  Bates). 
now  presiding  over  the  House  as  the 
Speaker,  made  a  comment  from  the 
perspective  of  a  freshman  Democrat 
that  they  are  concerned  about  deficits. 
I  would  just  like  to  share  this  thought 
with  my  colleague.  Mr.  Bates  and  the 
other  Democratic  freshmen  Members. 
We  intend  to  offer  an  alternative 
budget  resolution  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  Grace  Com- 
mission, the  Presidential  Commission, 
which  will  save  about  $45  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  And  when  the  individ- 
ual appropriation  bills  come  along  we 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  each 
of  them  which  will  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Grace  Commis- 
sion to  each  of  those  appropriation 
bills.  This  will  result  in  a  reduction  in 
spending  of  at  least  $45  billion  in  1985. 
I  just  thought  the  House  would  like  to 
know  this  because  it  will  make  your 
day.  It  will  warm  the  cockles  of  your 
heart  to  know  that  you  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  to  cut  spending  by 
at  least  $45  billion. 


country.  Every  year,  this  House  is 
asked  to  appropriate  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  station  our  men  in  NATO 
bases,  to  provide  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  to  Central  America,  and  to  in- 
crease our  defense  capabilities.  In  one 
way  or  another,  most  significant  for- 
eign policy  and  national  defense  issues 
are  related  to  our  relationship  with 
the  other  great  superpower,  the  Soviet 
Union. 

This  country's  traditions,  govern- 
mental system  and  heritage  are  vastly 
different  than  those  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
But,  if  we,  as  the  elected  legislators  of 
the  American  people,  are  constantly 
asked  to  make  decisions  that  involve 
the  way  we  view  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is 
better  that  we  make  those  decisions  as 
informed  men  and  women.  Developing 
a  greater  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
Soviet  people,  their  leaders,  and  the 
conditions  in  Soviet  society  is  an  es- 
sential step. 

The  other  body's  version  of  this  res- 
olution urged  Senators  to  travel  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  bill  that  Congress- 
man Simon  and  this  Member  and  sev- 
eral other  Members  now  place  under 
your  scrutiny  urges  increased  contact 
by  the  Members  of  this  House,  but  it 
also  encourages  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  make  every  effort  to 
visit  our  Nation.  It  is  essential  that  we 
increase  our  contacts.  Minimal  or  re- 
duced contact  between  the  two  nuclear 
powers  of  the  world  is  a  dangerous 
condition. 

I  urge  your  consideration  and  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 


resentation  that  I  had  the  clearance  of 
the  minority  and  said,  "Do  you  have  it 
in  writing?" 

The  point  of  my  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Speaker,  is  whether  or  not 
that  requirement,  as  was  implicit  in 
that  question  posed  by  Speaker 
O'Neill,  is  a  rule  of  the  House  or  in 
conformity  with  or  in  concordance 
with  the  Speaker's  own  pronounce- 
ment in  that  regard? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  in- 
quiry should  properly  be  addressed  to 
the  Speaker  but  the  Chair,  of  course, 
takes  the  word  of  the  Member. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

I  was  taken  a  little  bit  aback  because 
I  did  represent  to  the  body  that  I  had 
the  clearance  of  the  minority  and  I 
felt  that  it  should  go  no  farther  than 
that. 

I  will  make  my  views  and  my  person- 
al feelings  of  being  hurt  directly  to 
Speaker  O'Neill. 


DEVELOPING  GREATER  FIRST- 
HAND KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE 
U.S.S.R. 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
gether with  my  colleague.  Congress- 
man Paul  Simon  from  Illinois,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolution  urging 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  increase 
contract  and  information  between 
Members  of  Congress  and  Soviet  polit- 
ical leaders.  There  are  very  specific 
reasons  I  decided  to  sponsor  this  reso- 
lution, which  is  a  companion  to  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  intro- 
duced last  July  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Since  the  Second  World  War,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  the  focal  point 
of  concern  in  our  foreign  policy.  Rela- 
tions with  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  are  touched  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
policy    formulating    process    of    this 


REQUEST  TO  DISPENSE  WITH 
CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  busi- 
ness in  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bates).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 

S£LS? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

PARLIAMINTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  had  a  colloquy  with  Speaker  O'Neill 
in  which  I  asserted  to  him  and  repre- 
sented to  him  that  I  had  had  the 
clearance  of  the  minority  leadership  in 
order  to  gain  unanimous  consent  to 
bring  to  the  House's  attention  legisla- 
tion on  the  line-item  veto,  the  line- 
item  veto  which  is  in  controversy 
today  as  a  measure  of  controlling 
spending. 

During  that  colloquy  the  Speaker, 
Speaker  O'Neill,  interrupted  my  rep- 


LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  397  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
2878. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  2878)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act,  with  Mrs.  Lloyd  (Chair- 
man pro  tempore)  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  rose  on  Monday,  January  30. 
1984.  all  time  for  general  debate  had 
expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  conunittee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute now  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
shall  be  considered  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment,  and 
each  section  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 
H.R.  2878 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
short  title;  findings 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
Amendments  of  1983". 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  role  of  libraries  has  expanded  to 
include  (A)  providing  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  special  segments  of  the  population, 
including  librarian  training  and  outreach 
programs,  (B)  providing  literacy  training  for 
illiterate  and  functionally  illiterate  adults, 
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"(15)     Indian    tribe'    means    any    Indian 
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and    (C)   sharing    resources    and    materials 
among  a  wide  variety  of  libraries; 

(2)  it  has  become  necessary  to  expand  the 
role  of  libraries  as  information  centers  for 
their  communities,  utilizing  improved  and 
new  technologies  and  resources  to  meet  the 
increasing  need  for  information  services  and 
educational  resources  of  Americans  in  a  rap- 
idly changing  economy; 

(3)  funding  for  construction  of  new  librar- 
ies and  renovation  of  existing  libraries  is  es- 
sential to  ensure  continuation  of  library 
services  for  the  public;  and 

(4)  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  should  there- 
fore be  revised  to  include  a  more  compre- 
hensive range  of  programs  which  may  re- 
ceive funds  thereunder  and  to  ensure  the 
extension  of  services  to  minorities  and  other 
populations  that  would  otherwise  be  unable 
to  use  regular  library  facilities. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  1? 

AMENOMEIfT  orTERED  BY  MR.  PANETTA 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Panetta:  Page 
2.  line  17.  strike  out  and",  and  after  such 
line  insert  the  following  new  paragraph 
(and  redesignate  the  succeeding  paragraph 
accordingly  >; 

(4)  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
needs  of  small  and  rural  community  librar- 
ies and  information  centers  because  these 
facilities  are  often  underfunded  and  under- 
staffed and  as  a  consequence  cannot  ade- 
quately serve  the  needs  of  the  community; 
and 

n  1230 

Mr.  PANETTA  (during  the  reading). 
Madam  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  first  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  commend  the  gentlemen  from  Il- 
linois and  Kentucky.  Mr  Simon  and 
Mr.  Perkins  for  the  leadership  they 
have  provided  in  this  effort  to  reau- 
thorize the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  my  friend  from  Missouri.  Mr. 
Coleman,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  for  their  support  for  this  criti- 
cal legislation. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  rise  today  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  2878 
which  I  feel  is  essential  to  the  im- 
provement of  information  services  in 
our  Nation's  small  and  rural  communi- 
ties. While  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  taken  great  care  to  draft  a 
proposal  which  takes  into  account  the 
need  to  extend  and  improve  library  re- 
sources for  underserved  populations, 
no  reference  is  maae  to  the  specific 
needs  of  small  and  rural  conununity  li- 
braries which  have  tended  to  receive 
less  than  their  fair  share  of  Federal 
funds.     According     to    the    National 


Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Feder- 
al funds  account  for  almost  8  percent 
of  total  library  expenditures  in  this 
Nation.  Yet  for  small  and  rural  com- 
munity libraries.  Federal  funds  ac- 
count for  less  than  3  percent  of  their 
total  budgets.  Rural  libraries  consti- 
tute over  80  percent  of  the  public  li- 
braries in  this  Nation,  and  yet.  in  cate- 
gory after  category,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  their  services  and  financial  re- 
sources are  inadequate  when  com- 
pared with  urban  facilities. 

The  original  intent  of  LSCA  when  it 
was  first  enacted  in  1957  was  to  assist 
rural  libraries  in  meeting  the  informa- 
tion needs  of  their  small  conununities. 
I  am  simply  proposing  that  we  restate 
our  commitment  to  improving  library 
resources  in  these  local  communities. 
The  Inadequacy  of  small  community 
and  rural  library  services  is  well-docu- 
mented. Statistics  show  that  these  li- 
braries are  understaffed,  underfunded, 
and  without  adequate  resources.  Only 
25  percent  of  the  librarians  In  rural 
communities  hold  the  basic  degree  of 
master  of  library  sciences,  and  many 
small  libraries  are  staffed  primarily  by 
untrained  volunteers.  Furthermore,  at 
a  time  when  the  average  hardcover 
book  costs  $20.  fully  half  of  the  small 
community  libraries  In  this  Nation 
have  total  budgets  under  $20,000.  This 
leaves  little  room  for  the  essential 
training  of  library  personnel  or  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  library's  Information  re- 
sources. A  full  50  percent  of  rural  li- 
brarians report  that  they  lack  the 
basic  reference  materials  most  often 
requested  by  members  of  their  com- 
munities. 

Perhaps  most  significantly,  the  aver- 
age small  community  Is  over  40  miles 
from  a  city  with  a  population  of  25.000 
or  more.  For  these  communities,  the 
library  Is  not  just  a  source  for  books 
and  Information,  it  Is  often  the  only 
cultural  and  learning  center  for  miles 
around.  Members  of  these  communi- 
ties do  not  have  the  benefit  of  the 
great  museums,  theaters,  and  universi- 
ties we  find  In  American  cities.  They 
and  their  children  often  must  rely  on 
the  local  library  as  a  source  of  enter- 
tainment, education,  and  cultural  en- 
richment. In  this  respect,  it  Is  up  to  all 
of  us  as  representatives  of  both  cities 
and  small  communities  around  the 
country  to  help  Insure  that  small  local 
libraries  receive  the  funding  necessary 
to  provide  adequate  services  to  their 
communities. 

My  amendment  to  H.R.  2878  would 
simply  Insert  language  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  States  to  serve  rural  and 
small  communities  with  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  bill.  My  amendment 
does  not  propose  any  additional  Feder- 
al expenditures  under  LSCA.  and  will 
allow  State  library  agencies  to  retain 
complete  discretion  over  the  funding 
of  library  programs  In  Individual 
States. 


Madam  Chairman.  I  feel  that  my 
amendment  represents  a  reasonable 
attempt  to  help  restate  the  original 
Intent  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act.  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  small  community  librar- 
ies for  the  Improvement  of  their  Infor- 
mation and  referral  services.  I  am  not 
attempting  to  restrict  the  proper  role 
of  State  agencies  In  allocating  Federal 
resources.  I  am  simply  trying  to  insure 
a  fair  share  of  Federal  library  assist- 
ance for  the  most  underserved  areas 
and  populations  In  this  country,  the 
small  and  rural  communities  of  Amer- 
ica. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
me  In  this  effort. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  and  I  and  our  col- 
league from  Missouri  had  a  discussion 
a  little  earlier  about  this  amendment 
and  possibly  some  modification  of  the 
copy  we  originally  had.  What  Is  the 
status  of  that  and  I  regret  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  check  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  PANETTTA.  Since  the  amend- 
ments were  coming  up  within  this 
title.  I  did  not  want  to  forego  my  op- 
portunity to  offer  this  legislation  by 
not  rising  and  offering  the  amend- 
ment. For  that  reason  I  have  offered 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man would  agree— so  that  we  do  not 
say  we  are  going  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  rural  libraries  and  I  agree  I 
serve  a  rural  area  In  southern  Illi- 
nois—that we  simply  drop  the  word 
"special."  so  that  we  said  "attention 
should  be  paid  •  •  *"  so  that  we  are 
not  saying  we  are  going  to  give  more 
emphasis  to  rural  than  we  are  to 
urban  libraries. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia agree  to  that  modification? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  would  agree  if  we 
could  add  the  words  "attention  In  the 
following  titles  should  be  paid  to  the 
needs  •  •  *"  so  that  we  understand 
that  this  emphasis  Is  to  be  directed  to 
each  of  the  following  titles  that  are 
part  of  the  act. 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  me  if  that  Is  satisfactory  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

We  have  no  objection  on  this  side. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  revised  to  say,  "atten- 
tion In  the  following  title  should  be 
paid  to  the  needs  •  •  •". 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Panetta,  as 
modified:  Page  2.  line  17,  strike  out  "and " 
and  after  such  line  insert  the  following  new 
paragraph  (and  redesignate  the  succeeding 
paragraph  accordingly): 

(4)  attention  in  the  following  title  should 
be  paid  to  the  needs  of  small  and  rural  com- 
munity libraries  and  information  centers  be- 
cause these  facilities  are  often  underfunded 
and  understaffed  and  as  a  consequence 
cannot  adequately  serve  the  needs  of  the 
community:  and 

Mr.  SIMON.  With  that  modification. 
Madam  Chairman.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  agreeable. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Panetta). 

The  amendment  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  section 
1? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 2. 

The  text  of  section  2  is  as  follows: 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  "the  Act")  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  2.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
assist  the  States  in  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  public  library  services  to  areas 
and  populations  of  the  States  which  are 
without  such  services  or  to  which  such  serv- 
ices are  inadequate  and  to  assist  Indian 
tribes  in  planning  and  developing  library 
services  to  meet  their  needs.  It  is  the  fur- 
ther purpose  of  this  Act  to  assist  with  (1) 
public  library  construction  and  renovation; 

(2)  improving  State  and  local  public  library 
services  for  physically  handicapped,  institu- 
tionalized, and  other  disadvantaged  persons; 

(3)  strengthening  State  library  administra- 
tive agencies:  (4)  promoting  interlibrary  co- 
operation among  all  types  of  libraries:  and 
(5)  strengthening  major  urban  resource  li- 
braries.". 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "and  Indian  tribes"'  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  2? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 3. 

The  text  of  section  3  Is  as  follows: 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  <a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■(1)  Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Education."; 

(2)  by  inserting  "the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands," after  "the  Virgin  Islands,"  in  para- 
graph (7);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph; 


"(15)  Indian  tribe"  means  any  Indian 
tribe,  band,  nation,  or  other  organized 
group  or  community,  including  any  Alaskan 
Native  village  or  regional  or  village  corpora- 
tion as  defined  in  or  established  pursuant  to 
the  Alaskan  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act, 
which  is  recognized  as  eligible  for  the  spe- 
cial programs  and  services  provided  by  the 
United  States  to  Indians  because  of  their 
status  as  Indians,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior". 

(b)  The  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •Commissioner"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'"Secretary";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner's"  each 
place  is  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary's". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  3? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 4. 

The  text  of  section  4  Is  as  follows: 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  4.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated— 

"(1)  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  as 
provided  in  title  I,  $65,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  $80,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
$85,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  $90,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  and  $95,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988; 

"(2)  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  as 
provided  in  title  II,  $50,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  1986.  1987.  and 
1988: 

"(3)  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  as 
provided  in  title  III,  $15,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  $30,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  and  $35,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988; 

"(4)  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  as 
provided  in  title  V,  $1,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1985,  1986,  1987,  and  1988; 
and 

"(5)  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  as 
provided  in  title  VI.  $5,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1985,  1986,  1987,  and  1988. 
There  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of 
making  grants  under  title  IV  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1985,  1986.  1987,  and  1988,  2  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  each  of  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
for  each  fiscal  year.'". 

(b)  Section  4  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"■(d)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  affording  ade- 
quate notice  of  funding  available  under  this 
Act,  appropriations  under  this  Act  are  au- 
thorized to  be  included  In  an  appropriation 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  are  first  available  for 
obligation. 

"(2)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  notwithstanding  that  its 
initial  application  will  result  in  the  enact- 
ment in  the  same  year  (whether  in  the  same 
appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two  sepa- 
rate appropriations,  one  for  the  then  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year.". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  4? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 5. 


■AND  INDIAN  TRIBES'" 
in  the  heading  of  such  sec- 


The  text  of  section  5  is  as  follows: 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES  AND  INDIAN  TRIBES 

Sec.  5.  Section  5  of  the  Act  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting 
after  "STATES" 
tlon; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3), 
or  (4)"  each  place  it  appears  in  subsection 
(a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■paragraph 
(1),  (2).  or(3)"": 

(3)  by  inserting  "the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands," after  "the  Virgin  Islands."  each 
place  it  appears  in  subsection  (a)(3); 

(4)  in  subsection  (a)(3),  by  inserting  "and  " 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking 
out  "":  and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (C), 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period,  and 
by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D);  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(cKl)  From  the  sums  available  pursuant 
to  the  last  sentence  of  section  4(a)  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  allot  an 
equal  amount  to  each  Indian  tribe.  Grants 
from  such  allotted  amounts  shall  be  made 
to  Indian  tribes  which  have  submitted  ap- 
proved applications  under  section  403. 

"(2)  Any  allotted  funds  for  which  an 
Indian  tril)e  does  not  apply,  or  applies  but 
does  not  qualify,  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
Secretary  among  Indian  tribes  which  have 
submitted  approved  plans  under  section  404. 
In  making  such  allocations  (A)  no  funds 
shall  be  allocated  to  an  Indian  tribe  unless 
such  funds  will  be  administered  by  a  librari- 
an, and  (B)  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  needs  of  Indian  tribes  for  such  al- 
locations to  carry  out  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  402(b)."". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  5? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 6. 

The  text  of  section  6  is  as  follows: 

PLANS  AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  6.  Section  6  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "STATE"  in  the  head- 
ing of  such  section; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "titles  I,  II,  III,  and  IV" 
in  sulwection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "titles  I,  II,  and  III"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

'•(4)  provide  that  priority  will  be  given  to 
programs  and  projects— 

"(A)  that  improve  access  to  public  library 
resources  and  services  for  the  least  served 
populations  in  the  State: 

"■(B)  that  serve  the  elderly; 

■•(C)  that  are  designed  to  combat  illiter- 
acy; and 

■•(D)  that  increase  services  and  access  to 
services  through  effective  use  of  technolo- 
gy": 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

•"(g)(1)  Any  Indian  tribe  desiring  to  receive 
its  allotment  under  section  5(c)(1)  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  section  403. 

"(2)  Any  Indian  tribe  desiring  to  receive 
an  additional  allocation  under  section 
5(c)(2)  shall  submit  a  plan  in  accordance 
with  section  404."'. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  6? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 7. 

The  text  of  section  7  is  as  follows: 
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"(b)  It  is  therefor  the  purpose  of  this  title 
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Sec.  7.  Section  7  of  the  Act  is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out   "to  states"   in  the 
heading  of  such  section; 

<2)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1).  (2).  (3). 
or  (4)"  in  subsection  (a)  and  iruerting  In  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (3)": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  title  IV  in  sub- 
section (bxi): 

(4)  by  inserting  "and  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Island"  after  "American  Samoa."  in 
sutjsection  (b)(1); 

(5)  by  inserting  "the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands." after  "the  Virgin  Islands."  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(2);  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sut>section: 

"(c)  Prom  the  sums  available  pursuant  to 
the  last  sentence  of  section  4(a),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  to  each  Indian  trit>e  which 
has  an  approved  application  under  section 
403  an  amount  equal  to  such  tribe's  allot- 
ment under  section  5(c)(1)  and  shall  pay  to 
each  Indian  tribe  which  has  an  approved 
plan  under  section  404  an  amount  equal  to 
such  tribe's  additional  allocation  under  sec- 
tion S(gK2).  except  that  such  additional  al- 
location shall  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  such  plan.". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  7? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 8. 

The  text  of  section  8  is  as  follows: 
administrative  cost 

"Sec.  8.  Section  8  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ADMINISTRATIVE  COST 

"Sec.  8.  A  State  may  expend  funds  re- 
ceived under  titles  I  and  II  for  administra- 
tive costs  in  connection  with  programs  and 
activities  carried  out  under  titles  I.  II,  and 
III.  but  such  administrative  expenditures 
under  such  titles  for  any  fiscal  year  may  not 
exceed  the  greater  of  (1)  5  per  centum  of 
the  sum  of  the  amounts  allotted  to  such 
State  under  such  titles  for  such  fiscal  year, 
or(2)S50.000.". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  8? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 9. 

The  text  of  section  9  is  as  follows: 

GRANTS  rOR  LIBRARY  SERVICES 

Sec  9.  Section  101  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  LIBRARY  SERVICES 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
program  of  making  grants  from  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  4(a)(1)  to  States 
which  have  had  approved  basic  State  plans 
under  section  6  aind  have  submitted  annual 
programs  under  section  103— 

"(l)  for  the  extension  of  public  library 
services  to  areas  and  populations  without 
such  services  and  the  improvement  of  such 
services  to  areas  and  populations  to  ensure 
that  such  services  are  adequate  to  meet  user 
needs  and  to  make  library  services  accessible 
to  persons  who.  by  reason  of  distance,  resi- 
dence, physical  handicap,  age,  literacy  level, 
or  other  disadvantage,  are  unable  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  public  library  services  regu- 
larly made  available  to  the  public; 

••(2)  for  adapting  public  library  services  to 
meet  particular  needs  of  persons  within  the 
SUtes; 

"(3)  for  assisting  libraries  to  serve  as  com- 
munity information  and  referral  centers: 

•■(4)  for  assisting  libraries  in  providing  lit- 
eracy programs  for  adults  and  school  drop- 


outs in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  and 
organizations.  If  appropriate; 

"(5)  for  strengthening  State  library  ad- 
ministrative agencies;  and 

■•(6)  for  strengthening  major  urban  re- 
source libraries.". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  9? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 10. 

The  text  of  section  10  is  as  follows: 

uses  or  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

Sec.  10.  Section  102(a)(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "assist  libraries  to 
serve  as  community  information  and  refer- 
ral centers  and  to"  after  "designed  to". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  10? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion II. 

The  text  of  section  1 1  is  as  follows: 

STATE  LIBRARY  SERVICE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  U.  Section  103  of  the  act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  as  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6).  respectively, 
and  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4)  describe  the  extent  to  which  such 
funds  will  be  used  for  (A)  the  training  of  li- 
brarians to  work  with  the  elderly:  (B)  the 
conduct  of  special  library  programs  for  the 
elderly;  (C)  the  purchase  of  special  library 
materials  for  use  by  the  elderly;  (D)  the 
payment  of  salaries  for  elderly  persons  who 
wish  to  work  in  libraries  as  assistants  on 
programs  for  the  elderly;  (E)  the  provision 
of  in-home  visits  by  librarians  and  other  li- 
brary personnel  to  the  elderly;  (P)  the  es- 
tablishment of  outreach  programs  to  notify 
the  elderly  of  library  services  available  to 
them;  and  (G)  the  furnishing  of  transporta- 
tion to  enable  the  elderly  to  have  access  to 
library  services;";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  amount  which  a 
State  is  required  to  expend  pursuant  to 
clause  (3)  of  this  section  shall  be  ratably  re- 
duced to  the  extent  that  Pederal  allocations 
to  the  State  are  reduced.". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  11? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 12. 

The  text  of  section  12  is  as  follows: 
construction:  use  of  funds 

Sec.  12.  (a)(1)  Section  202  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Such  grants  shall  be  used  for  the 
construction  (as  defined  in  section  3(2))  of 
public  libraries.". 

(2)  Section  3(2)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Such  term  includes  re- 
modeling to  meet  standards  under  the  Ar- 
chitectural Barriers  Act  of  1968.  remodeling 
designed  to  conserve  energy,  renovation,  or 
remodeling  to  accommodate  new  technol- 
ogies, and  the  purchase  of  existing  historic 
buildings  for  conversion  to  public  libraries.". 

(b)(1)  Section  202  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  202." 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a), 
the  Pederal  share  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  any  project  assisted  under  this  title 
shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  total  cost  of 
such  project. 


••(c)  If.  within  20  years  after  completion  of 
construction  of  any  library  facility  which 
has  been  constructed  in  part  with  funds 
made  available  under  this  title— 

••(1)  the  recipient  (or  its  successor  in  title 
or  possession)  ceases  or  fails  to  be  a  public 
or  nonprofit  institution,  or 

"(2)  the  facility  ceases  to  be  used  as  a  li- 
brary facility,  unless  the  SecreUry  deter- 
mines that  there  is  good  cause  for  releasing 
the  institution  from  its  obligation, 
the  United  SUtes  shall  be  entitled  to  recov- 
er from  such  recipient  (or  successor)  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
value  of  the  facility  at  that  time  (or  part 
thereof  constituting  an  approved  project  or 
projects)  as  the  amount  of  the  Pederal 
grant  bore  to  the  cost  of  such  facility  (or 
part  thereof).  The  value  shall  be  determined 
by  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  facility  is  located.". 

(2)  Sut>section  (c)  of  section  202  of  the  Act 
as  added  by  the  amendment  made  by  para- 
graph (1)  shall  apply  to  any  facility  con- 
structed prior  to  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  with  funds  made  available 
under  title  II  of  the  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  12? 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  GLICKMAN 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Glickman: 
Page  14,  after  line  6,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(c)  Section  203  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  first  and  second 
paragraphs  thereof  as  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  meeting  the  goal's  of  the  State's 
plan  for  provision  of  adequate  library  serv- 
ices, projects  submitted  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  give  priority,  when  economically  feasi- 
ble, to  the  acquisition  and  conversion  of 
unused  public  school  facilities." 

Mr.  GLICKMAN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Madam  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Madam  Chairman, 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  today  is 
quite  straightforward.  It  is  intended  to 
encourage  States  in  implementing 
their  plans  for  adequate  library  serv- 
ices to  acquire  and  make  modifications 
in  public  school  buildings  which  are  no 
longer  in  use  to  serve  as  libraries.  This 
priority  meshes  with  the  intent  of  the 
bill  and  should  serve  to  bring  back 
into  use  public  school  buildings  which 
have  been  left  unused  because  of  fluc- 
tuations in  student  populations.  At  the 
same  time,  acquiring  abandoned  build- 
ings from  our  school  districts  when 
that  is  feasible  and  can  serve  this 
useful  purpose  will  also  give  those 
school  (jistricts  funds  which  they  can 
put  to  good  use  in  improving  their 
educational  programs. 


I  know  there  are  school  districts  in 
my  State  of  Kansas  which  have  per- 
fectly good  buildings  that  are  no 
longer  needed.  I  have  also  seen  such 
buildings  here  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
exist  in  each  and  every  State  In  the 
Union.  This  amendment  will  serve  to 
encourage  their  use  In  meeting  the  Im- 
portant library  needs  of  the  very  areas 
where  those  buildings  stand  in  a  cost- 
effective  manner. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding, 

I  think  this  Is  an  excellent  amend- 
ment. There  Is  no  question  that  we 
have  some  very  fine  structurally  sound 
buildings  in  many  conununitles  that 
could  serve  as  libraries.  I  think  It  Is  an 
excellent  amendment.  I  would  be 
happy  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  offer- 
ing this  amendment.  I  think  this  Is  a 
very  good  suggestion  on  using  the  re- 
sources we  already  have  in  place.  And 
I  certainly  have  no  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Glickman). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  section 
12? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 13. 

The  text  of  section  13  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

INTERLIBRARY  COOPERATION  AND  RESOURCE 
SHARING 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  heading  of  title  III  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  'and  resource 
SHARING  '  after  "interlibrary  cooperation". 

(b)  Section  301  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  6  and"  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  6, ";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
•and  have  submitted  long-range  and  annual 
programs  which  are  directed  toward  eventu- 
al compliance  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 304". 

(c)  Section  303  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "shall  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  304,"  after  "'by  regulation 
and  "  in  the  second  sentence. 

(d)  Title  III  of  the  Act  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"resource  sharing 
"Sec.  304.  (a)  The  long-range  program  and 
annual  program  of  each  State  shall  include 
a  statewide  resource  sharing  plan  which  is 


directed  toward  eventual  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(b)  In  developing  the  SUte  basic  and 
long-range  programs,  the  State  library 
agency  with  the  assistance  of  the  State  advi- 
sory council  on  libraries  shall  consider  rec- 
ommendations from  current  and  potential 
participating  institutions  in  the  Interlibrary 
and  resource  sharing  programs  authorized 
by  this  title. 

"(c)  The  State's  long-range  program  shall 
identify  interlibrary  and  resource  sharing 
objectives  to  be  achieved  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  basic  and  long-range  plans 
required  by  section  6  and  shall  include— 

"(1)  criteria  for  participation  in  statewide 
resource  sharing  to  ensure  equitable  partici- 
pation by  libraries  of  all  types  that  agree  to 
meet  requirements  for  resource  sharing; 

"(2)  an  analysis  of  the  needs  for  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  bibliographic 
access,  including  data  bases  for  mono- 
graphs, serials,  and  audiovisual  materials; 

"(3)  an  analysis  of  the  needs  for  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  communications 
systems  for  information  exchange  among 
participating  libraries; 

"(4)  an  analysis  of  the  needs  for  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  delivery  systems 
for  exchanging  library  materials  among  par- 
ticipating libraries; 

"(5)  a  projection  of  the  computer  and 
other  technological  needs  for  resource  shar- 
ing; 

"(6)  an  identification  of  means  which  will 
be  required  to  provide  users  access  to  library 
resources,  including  collection  development 
and  maintenance  in  major  public,  academic, 
school,  and  private  libraries  serving  as  re- 
source centers; 

""(7)  a  proiKwal,  where  appropriate,  for  the 
development,  establishment,  demonstration, 
and  maintenance  of  intrastate  multitype  li- 
brary systems; 

"(8)  an  analysis  of  the  State's  needs  for 
development  and  maintenance  of  links  with 
State  and  national  resource  sharing  sys- 
tems; and 

"(9)  a  description  of  how  the  evaluations 
required  by  section  6(d)  will  be  conducted. 

"(d)  Libraries  participating  in  resource 
sharing  activities  under  this  section  may  be 
reimbursed  for  their  expenses  in  loaning 
materials  to  public  libraries,". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  13? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 14. 

The  text  of  section  14  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

library  services  for  INDIAN  TRIBES 

Sec.  14.  Title  IV  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  IV— UBRARY  SERVICES  POR 
INDIAN  TRIBES 

"FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE;  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
GRANTS 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

•"(1)  most  Indian  tribes  receive  little  or  no 
funds  under  titles  I,  II,  and  III  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  Indian  tribes  and  reservations  are 
generally  considered  to  be  separate  nations 
and  seldom  are  eligible  for  direct  library  al- 
locations from  States: 

"(3)  the  vast  majority  of  Indians  living  on 
or  near  reservations  do  not  have  access  to 
adequate  libraries  or  have  access  to  no  li- 
braries at  all:  and 

"(4)  this  title  is  therefor  required  specifi- 
cally to  promote  special  efforts  to  provide 
Indian  tribes  with  library  services. 


"(b)  It  is  therefor  the  purpose  of  this  title 
(1)  to  promote  the  extension  of  public  li- 
brary services  to  Indian  people  living  on  or 
near  reservations;  (2)  to  provide  incentives 
for  the  establishment  and  expansion  of 
tribal  library  programs:  and  (3)  to  improve 
the  administration  and  implementation  of 
library  services  for  Indians  by  providing 
funds  to  establish  and  support  ongoing  li- 
brary programs. 

"•(c)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  making  grants  from  allotments 
under  section  5(c)(1)  to  Indian  tribes  that 
have  submitted  an  approved  application 
under  section  403  for  library  services  to  In- 
dians living  on  or  near  reservations. 

"'(d)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  making  special  project  grants  from 
funds  available  under  section  5(c)(2)  to 
Indian  tribes  that  have  submitted  approved 
plans  for  the  provision  of  library  services  as 
descriljed  in  section  404. 

""USE  OF  FTTNDS 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  Funds  made  available  by 
grant  under  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  of  section 
401  may  be  used  for— 

""(1)  inservice  or  preservice  training  of  In- 
dians as  library  persormel; 

"(2)  purchase  of  library  materials; 

"(3)  conduct  of  special  library  programs 
for  Indians; 

"(4)  salaries  of  library  personnel; 

•'(5)  construction,  purchase,  renovation,  or 
remodeling  of  library  buildings  and  facili- 
ties; 

'"(6)  transportation  to  enable  Indians  to 
have  access  to  library  services; 

""(7)  dissemination  of  information  about  li- 
brary services; 

"(8)  assessment  of  tribal  library  needs; 
and 

■"(9)  contracts  to  provide  public  library 
services  to  Indians  living  on  or  near  reserva- 
tions or  to  accomplish  any  of  the  activities 
described  in  paragraphs  ( 1 )  through  (8). 

'"(b)  Any  tribe  that  supports  a  public  li- 
brary system,  shall  continue  to  expend  from 
Pederal,  State,  and  local  sources  an  amount 
not  less  than  the  amount  expended  by  the 
tribe  from  such  sources  for  public  library 
services  during  the  second  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  determi- 
nation is  made. 

"•(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  restricted  collections  of  tribal 
cultural  materials  with  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act. 

"APPLICATIONS  FOR  LIBRARY  SERVICES  TO 
INDIANS 

"Sec.  403.  Any  Indian  tribe  which  desires 
to  receive  its  allotment  under  section  5(c)(1) 
shall  submit  an  application  which  contains 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire by  regulation. 

"PLANS  FOR  LIBRARY  SERVICES  TO  INDIANS 

"Sec.  404.  Any  Indian  tribe  which  desires 
to  receive  a  special  project  grant  from  funds 
available  under  section  5(c)(2)  shall  submit 
a  plan  for  library  services  on  or  near  an 
Indian  reservation.  Such  plans  shall  be  sub- 
mitted at  such  time,  in  such  forms  and  con- 
tain such  information  as  the  SecreUry  may 
require  by  regulation  and  shall  set  forth  a 
program  for  the  year  under  which  funds 
paid  to  the  Indian  tribe  will  be  used,  consist- 
ent with— 

"(1)  a  long-range  program,  and 

"(2)  the  purposes  set  forth  in  secton 
402(a). 

""COORDINATION  WITH  PROGRAMS  FOR  INDIANS 

"Sec.  405.  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  programs 
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pull  the  bill  and  come  back  in  3  or  4 
days  and  offer  more  sophisticated  lan- 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman   from   Georgia   (Mr.   Ging- 


on  this  question  of 
what  we  do  about  It. 
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under  this  title  with  the  programs  assisted 
under  the  various  Acts  and  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
that  pertain  to  Indians". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  14? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 15. 

The  text  of  section  15  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

rORZIGN  LANCnACC  MATfStlALS  AND  LITERACY 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  15.  The  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
titles: 

■TITLE  V-POREIGN  LANGUAGE 
MATERIALS  ACQUISITION 

"GRANTS  FOR  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  MATERIAL 
ACQUISITION 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  grants  from  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  4(a)(4)  to 
State  and  local  public  libraries  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  foreign  language  materials. 

■(b)  Recipients  of  grants  under  this  title 
shall  be  selected  on  a  competitive  basis. 

••(c)  Not  grant  under  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  exceed  $15,000. 

•TITLE  Vl-UBRARY  LITERACY 
PROGRAMS 

•■STATE  AND  LOCAL  LIBRARY  GRANTS 

■Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  grants  from  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  4(a)(5)  to 
State  and  local  public  libraries  for  the  pur- 
poses of  supporting  literacy  programs. 

(b)  Grants  to  State  public  libraries  under 
this  title  shall  be  for  the  purposes  of- 

■  (1)  coordinating  and  planning  library  lit- 
eracy programs;  and 

(2)  making  arrangements  for  training  li- 
brarians and  volunteers  to  carry  out  such 
programs. 

■■(c)  Grants  to  local  public  libraries  shall 
be  for  the  purposes  of— 

■■(1)  promoting  the  use  of  the  voluntary 
services  of  individuals,  agencies,  and  organi- 
zations in  providing  literacy  programs; 

(2)  acquisition  of  materials  for  literacy 
programs;  and 

■■(3)  using  Horary  facilities  for  such  pro- 
grams. 

■•(d)  Recipients  of  grants  under  this  title 
shall  be  selected  on  a  competitive  basis. 

•(e)  No  grants  under  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  exceed  $25,000'. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Is  section  15  also 
the  point  at  which  to  introduce  a  gen- 
eral amendment  which  would  go  on 
page  22  or  is  there  an  additional  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  A 
new  section  will  be  offered  at  that 
point. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  At  that  point  or  at 
this  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  At 
this  point. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GINGRICH 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gingrich:  On 
page  22,  after  line  2,  add  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  16.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  by  Executive  order,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  any  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations made  by  this  Act  whenever, 
after  investigation,  he  shall  find  and  declare 
that  such  action  will  aid  in  balancing  the 
budget  or  reducing  the  public  debt,  and  that 
the  public  Interest  will  be  served  thereby: 
Provided,  That  whenever  the  President 
issues  an  Executive  order  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  such  Executive  order 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  while  in 
session  and  shall  not  become  effective  until 
after  the  expiration  of  sixty  calendar  days 
after  such  transmission,  unless  the  Congress 
shall  rescind  such  Executive  order:  Provided 
further.  That  any  authorization  of  appro- 
priations or  parts  thereof  eliminated  under 
the  authority  of  this  section  shall  be  im- 
pounded and  returned  to  the  Treasury  and 
that  the  same  action  shall  be  taken  with  re- 
spect to  any  amounts  by  which  any  appro- 
priations or  parts  thereof  may  be  reduced 
under  the  authority  of  this  section. 

D  1240 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  would  just  like  to  make  the  point 
that  I  think  this  bill  that  I  support 
and  am  willing  to  vote  for  nonetheless 
is  an  appropriate  initial  vehicle  to 
work  toward  some  sort  of  line-item 
veto.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  President  can  do  such 
damage  to  the  national  interest  on  a 
bill  that  is  this  narrowly  drawn,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  very  healthy  and 
useful  experiment  for  the  Nation  to 
see  how  it  would  work  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  able  to  propose  such  vetoes 
or  such  impoundments  of  spending  as 
he  deems  appropriate  to  give  the  Con- 
gress in  both  Houses  a  chance  by  ma- 
jority vote  to  override  such  a  veto,  and 
to  do  so,  as  stated  in  this  particular 
document,  during  the  period  when  the 
Congress  is  in  session  so  that  the  Con- 
gress is  able  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest against  the  Presidency,  which  is 
part  of  the  balance  of  power  which 
our  Founding  Fathers  built  into  this 
system. 

I  frankly  came  to  this  Congress  a 
little  over  5  years  ago  against  im- 
poundments and  against  executive 
branch  authority,  but  watching  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
sides  of  the  Congress  and  watching 
the  process  by  which  this  Congress 
avoids  the  budget  process  and  watch- 
ing the  level  of  political  demagoguery 
in  terms  of  the  national  debt  and  Fed- 
eral deficit  spending  has  convinced  me 
it  would  be  a  healthy  and  wholesome 
experiment  at  the  legislative  rather 
than  constitutional  level  to  attempt  to 
give  the  President  the  power  to  decide 
which  spending  is  purely  pork  barrel 
and  which  spending,  which  may  be  de- 
sirable but  not  necessary,  should  be 
deferred  until  the  budget  is  in  balance. 
I  think  by  providing  the  possibility 
for  the  Congress  to  override  and  pro- 
viding the  requirement  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  report,  we  can  initiate  an  ex- 


periment. All  of  those  Members  who 
have  said  that  they  are  very  worried 
about  the  deficit,  all  of  those  Members 
who  have  claimed  that  they  want  to 
see  us  bring  the  budget  into  balance,  it 
would  seem  to  me.  have  a  chance  on 
this  amendment  to  offer  a  very  tiny 
experiment.  I  cannot  imagine  the 
prospects  of  the  Nation  being  at  risk 
should  the  President,  any  President 
should  he  be  President  Reagan  or 
President  Mondale,  unwisely  exercise 
his  powers  on  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act. 

In  that  sense,  if  we  do  not  have  the 
courage  in  this  body  to  try  an  experi- 
ment on  a  bill  so  narrowly  drawn,  it 
seems  to  me  that  no  Member  of  this 
body  should  then  go  out.  having  voted 
against  such  a  narrow  experiment,  and 
claim  that  they  care  at  all  about  the 
deficit.  This  is  clearly  a  first  step 
toward  controlling  spending,  and  I 
would  be  delighted  to  find  what  grave 
threat  to  the  constitutional  process 
could  be  involved  in  such  a  narrowly 
drawn  amendment  to  a  particular  and 
very  tightly  drawn  bill. 

As  I  say,  I  think  we  do  need  library 
services  and  contruction,  I  think  it  is 
an  appropriate  area,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  whole  area,  but  I  am  cer- 
tain that  he  will  want  to  raise  ques- 
tions or  raise  objections. 

So,  if  I  may,  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  is  correct,  I 
do  have  objection  to  this  amendment. 
I  happen  to  be  one  of  a  minority, 
probably,  on  this  side  who  favors  a 
line-item  veto.  But  it  has  to  be  very 
carefully  constructed. 

With  the  general,  sweeping  language 
that  the  gentleman  has  here,  we  do 
not  know  what  happens  if  the  Presi- 
dent returns  this.  Are  we  talking  about 
a  simple  majority?  What  are  we  talk- 
ing about?  The  President  already  has 
impoundment  and  rescission.  We  al- 
ready have  those  tools  here. 

It  may  be  that  we  can  through  legis- 
lation and  not  through  a  constitution- 
al amendment  work  out  a  line-item 
veto;  but  I  do  not  want  to  have  some- 
thing come  up  without  any  discussion. 
The  first  time  I  have  seen  this  is  3 
minutes  ago. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  I  may  take  back 
my  time,  the  gentleman,  of  course,  is  a 
very  distinguished  spokesman  for  the 
broad  Interest  of  liberalism  in  America 
and  for  the  great  tradition  of  his 
party,  and  he  may  recognize  this,  since 
he  is  also  quite  a  student  of  history 
and  an  author  in  his  own  right,  as 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  language  very 
marginally  amended.  And  this  is  in 
fact  from  a  1938  request  of  President 
Roosevelt  for  this  kind  of  power. 

Let  me  simply  say  that  I  would  be 
delighted  if  the  gentleman  as  chair- 
man of  his  subcommittee  would  like  to 


pull  the  bill  and  come  back  in  3  or  4 
days  and  offer  more  sophisticated  lan- 
guage. But  I  would  say  that  all  of  our 
colleagues  who  are  going  to  tell   us 

later  on  that  a  line-item  veto 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ging- 
rich) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ging- 
rich was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  simply  say 
that  all  of  our  many  colleagues,  who 
are  going  to  say  to  us  that  there  is  too 
grave  a  risk  in  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment here  have  a  chance,  writ  small, 
either  to  adopt  this  today  or,  should 
the  bill  be  pulled  and  brought  back  in 
a  few  days,  adopt  more  sophisticated 
language  in  a  few  days. 

But  as  the  gentleman  fully  knows, 
this  bill  will  ultimately  go  to  confer- 
ence; this  amendment  could  be  im- 
proved upon  at  that  time,  it  could  be 
developed  in  the  other  body  in  an  im- 
proved manner.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  accept  a  modifying  or  improving 
amendment  from  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  But  I  think  that  everyone  who 
has  said  in  the  last  week  that  the  time 
has  come  now  to  act  on  the  deficit,  ev- 
eryone who  will  say  as  soon  as  the 
President  submits  his  budget  that  the 
time  has  come  back  on  the  deficit,  this 
is  a  chance  to  act.  And  for  Members 
who  have  been  engaged  in  demagogu- 
ery—and  some,  tragically,  have  been— 
this  is  a  chance  for  them  to  actually 
come  down  off  of  their  political  points 
and  in  fact  vote  for  an  experiment  in 
controlling  spending. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  would  just  ask  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois: You  made  reference  to  the  Presi- 
dent's impoundment  authority.  As  I 
understand  it.  the  impoundment  au- 
thority that  the  President  has. 
though,  is  subject  to  congressional 
ratification  within  a  45-day  period  of 
time;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  will  yield,  I  believe  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota  is  correct. 

Mr.  WEBER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  it  not  also  correct  that 
that  is  the  reason  why  that  authority 
is  almost  never  used? 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield,  I  am  not  sure  that  is  an  accurate 
assessment.  Frankly,  all  of  a  sudden 
this  thing  has  hit. 

Mr.  WEBER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  all  know  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  one  of  the 
real  leaders  in  education  in  this  House. 
I  do  not  claim  that  expertise,  I  will 
just  ask  the  gentleman:  Is  the  gentle- 
man aware  of  times  when  the  im- 
poundment authority  has  been  used  in 
educational  issues? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ging- 
rich) has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ging- 
rich was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  will  yield,  it  was  used  specifi- 
cally in  this  particular  legislation  2 
years  ago. 
Mr.  WEBER.  Two  years  ago? 
Mr.  SIMON.  Two  years  ago.  I  cannot 
recite,  just  offhand,  the  other  times  it 
had  been  used.  And  it  may  very  well 
be  that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
has  an  excellent  tool  here.  But  the  leg- 
islative process  ought  to  be  worked 
carefully.  We  should  not  just  on  whim 
produce  some  words  an(i  say  this  is 
going  to  be  reducing  the  budget,  with- 
out have  carefully  studies  what  we  are 
doing. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Geor- 
gia for  pursuing  the  idea,  but  we  have 
to  be  very,  very  careful  what  we  do 
here. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Madam  Chairman, 
let  me  just  make  this  point,  if  I  might: 
This  bill  averages.  I  believe,  a  little 
over  $150  million  a  year  in  authoriza- 
tion. If  we  cannot,  out  of  an  almost 
trillion  dollar  budget,  attempt  a  $150 
million  experiment,  then  I  think  that 
no  Member  of  this  House  should  talk 
about  deficit  and  the  President's  lack 
of  courage.  If  we  cannot  even  tackle 
the  library  lobby,  then  I  do  not  think 
we  should  talk  about  really  tackling 
any  part  of  the  budget. 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  that,  under 
some  controls— and.  as  I  said,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  would  like  to 
pull  the  bill.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
work  with  him  on  a  more  sophisticated 
amendment,  but  having  taken  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt's  language  and  modified 
it  slightly  to  strengthen  the  part  of 
Congress.  I  might  mention,  that  is, 
this  bill  is  less  power  to  the  President 
than  President  Roosevelt  asked  for  in 
the  1930's,  I  simply  think  that  now  is 
the  time,  before  the  President's 
budget,  for  this  House  to  send  a  signal 
either  that  the  various  Members  who 
have  talked  about  the  deficit  are  seri- 
ous or  that  it  Is  all  political  baloney  at 
the  beginning  of  an  election  year. 

That  Is  why  I  would  strongly  urge 
support  for  this  amendment,  which  is 
a  very  narrow  experiment  in  the  full 
scale  of  American  Government. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

We  need  to  do  something  about  the 
deficit,  there  is  no  question  about  it.  I 
have  joined  others  In  this  body.  Sena- 
tor Dole  In  the  other  body,  to  say  we 
ought  to  have  a  bipartisan  commission 
to  report  back  In  a  very  short  time, 
not  as  the  President  has  suggested  or 
hinted,  but  that  we  not  wait  until 
after  the  election  to  complete  that 
report.  I  think  we  ought  to  face  the 
tough  questions  now.  I  am  not  ducking 


on  this  question  of  the  deficit   and 
what  we  do  about  it. 

It  may  be  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  a  good  idea  here.  But 
what  we  do.  even  with  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act.  we 
work  with  people  In  both  parties,  we 
refine  an  idea,  we  finally  come  up  with 
something  that  we  think  is  solid. 

D  1250 

Here  the  gentleman  is  coming  up 
with  a  major  legislative  change  with- 
out any  kind  of  discussion  at  all 
among  the  Members  of  this  body  as  to 
what  we  are  doing. 

What  we  are  doing  here  Is  precisely 
what  is  wrong  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  that  Is.  we  are  doing 
committee  work  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  do  not  object  to  the  sub- 
stance of  this  amendment.  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  examine  It.  We  ought 
to  have  a  chance  to  examine  it. 

I  object  strongly  to  the  procedure. 
We  ought  to  be  careful  about  how  we 
legislate.  If  there  is  one  lesson  from 
history  in  recent  years— and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  Is  a  historian— it 
Is  that  we  have  not  been  as  careful  as 
we  should. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  believe— 
and  I  am  going  to  be  leaving  this  body; 
hope  to  go  over  to  that  other  body 
over  on  the  other  side— but  as  I  leave 
the  House  of  Representatives,  one  of 
the  messages  I  would  give  to  my  col- 
leagues is  that  we  have  to  strengthen 
the  committee  process.  We  have  to  do 
less  committee  work  on  the  floor. 
What  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  is 
doing  is  offering  a  brand  new  Idea.  No 
one  has  had  a  chance  to  examine  It.  It 
may  be  a  perfectly  fine  thing,  but  this 
is  not  the  way  we  ought  to  make  laws 
for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  have  a  point  to 
make,  and  then  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question. 

I  respect  greatly  the  sincerity  and 
integrity  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, but  will  the  gentleman  not  agree 
with  me  that  when  he  says  we  should 
do  more  of  the  work  of  tlie  House  in 
committee  and  less  on  the  floor,  de- 
spite whatever  benefits  may  come 
from  that,  it  also  has  one  definite  det- 
rimental effect,  which  Is  that  commit- 
tee work  Is  less  in  the  public  view  than 
work  done  on  the  floor  of  this  Hotise. 
Is  that  not  a  problem  for  this  body 
In  the  gentleman's  view? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  do  not  know  if  it  Is 
true  of  the  committee  the  gentleman 
serves  on,  but  It  Is  not  true  of  the  com- 
mittees I  serve  on.  We  work  openly.  As 
I  look  up  in  the  Gallery  where  the  re- 
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porters  are.  I  do  not  see  a  single  re- 
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Mr.  SIMON.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
meet  with  the  eentleman.  with  my  col- 


legislature  we  used  to  pass  bond  issues 
by  votes  of  55  to  1.  I  was  the  one  who 
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If  we  stop  and  consider  the  amount 
of  time  an  Individual  spends  in  the 


Yet  we  are  talking  about  an  experi- 
ment now  on  the  public  libraries.  We 


-^  «.!.:. 1 


that  are  missing  here.  I  think  my  col- 
league,  the   gentleman   from  Illinois. 
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porters  are,  I  do  not  see  a  single  re- 
porter there. 

Mr.  WEBER.  That  is  because  of  C- 
Span. 

Mr.  SIMON.  When  we  have  commit- 
tee meetings,  we  frequently  have  re- 
porters there.  So  I  do  not  think  that 
assumption  is  certainly  true  of  the  two 
committees  on  which  I  serve. 

Mr.  MACK.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
has  raised  an  excellent  point  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  to  be  careful  about 
how  we  legislate.  But  the  message  that 
I  continue  to  get  day  in  and  day  out, 
both  here  listening  to  other  Members 
of  Congress  and  at  home,  is  that  we 
ought  to  be  more  careful  about  how 
we  spend  taxpayers'  dollars. 

All  we  are  trying  to  raise  again  today 
is  the  issue  of  why  do  we  not  experi- 
ment? We  are  only  talking  about  a  rel- 
atively small  amount  of  money  com- 
pared to  a  trillion  dollar  potential 
budget,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
an  appropriate  time  to  try  this. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
Tor  his  comments,  I  respect  his  sinceri- 
ty, but  while  some  people  may  think 
this  is  an  unimportant  program,  that 
've  ought  to  go  ahead  and  add  this 
kind  of  an  amendment  I  happen  to 
think  that  the  library  program  is  an 
extremely  important  program.  If  there 
is  a  way  of  including  this  in  the  Senate 
'Jill,  after  consulting  and  some  of  us 
getting  together  and  drafting  some- 
thing that  is  solid.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
be  part  of  It.  But  just  to  toss  some- 
thing in  like  this  at  whim  is  not  the 
way  we  ought  to  be  legislating. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Simon)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Weber  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Simon  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WEBER.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  respect  the  gen- 
tleman's support  for  the  line-item  veto 
that  he  expressed  earlier.  Maybe  the 
gentleman  can  help  us.  if  not  on  this 
specific  item,  but  in  terms  of  future 
legislation,  he  can  just  share  with  us 
briefly  some  of  his  concerns  and  some 
of  the  criteria  that  he  would  seek  to 
apply  to  a  line-item  veto  on  this  piece 
of  legislation  or  on  future  legislation, 
so  that  those  of  us  who  do  want  to 
move  this  ahead  perhaps  more  quickly 
than  the  powers  that  be  have  the  ben- 
efit of  his  concerns,  which  I  am  sure 
are  legitimate. 


Mr.  SIMON.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
meet  with  the  gentleman,  with  my  col- 
league from  Georgia,  or  anyone  on 
either  side  to  try  and  work  out  some- 
thing that  is  solid,  that  is  substantial. 
I  am  not  trying  to  just  hold  things 
back,  but  frankly,  when  my  colleague 
from  Georgia  says  pull  the  bill  off  the 
schedule,  I  have  to  disagree.  This  bill 
was  reported  out  of  our  committee  last 
May.  I  am  not  eager  to  pull  this  back 
and  hold  off  for  some  more  months 
before  I  get  the  chance  to  get  on  the 
floor  with  this  bill. 

So  I  want  to  move  ahead.  I  sympa- 
thize with  the  aims  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  but  we  should  not  be 
legislating  something  this  important. 
Just  all  of  a  sudden  it  is  before  us  and, 
wham,  we  are  supposed  to  vote  it  up  or 
down.  Let  us  follow  the  procedure  that 
we  do  on  other  major  items.  Let  us 
carefully  hone  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  MACK.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yeild? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  just  might  men- 
tion that  I  understand  the  concern 
about  delaying  the  passage  of  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation,  but  one  of 
the  things  that  may  be  possible  is  to 
bring  it  up  under  Calendar  Wednes- 
day, which  was  used  last  week  for  the 
first  time,  and  we  would  have  the  op- 
portunity possibly  tomorrow  Lo  do 
that. 

Again.  I  express  to  the  gentleman 
the  sincerity  we  have  about  this  dis- 
cussion about  line-item  veto  and  the 
reason  and  the  need  to  control  spend- 
ing. The  work  that  I  have  done  during 
the  last  2  "^2  months  that  we  have  been 
in  recess,  or  have  not  been  in  session 
during  the  last  2'/i  months,  clearly  ex- 
presses to  me  that  if  we  continue  on 
the  course  that  we  have  been  going  on 
as  far  as  spending  is  concerned,  that  is, 
if  we  just  look  at  the  trend  lines,  the 
amount  of  revenue  that  we  are  pro- 
jected to  have  and  the  amount  of  out- 
lays that  we  are  projected  to  have  over 
the  next  7  or  8  years,  we  have  the  po- 
tential of  looking  at  deficits  of  some 
$500  billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Simon)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mack  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Simon  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MACK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  all  we  are  saying  is  that 
now  is  the  time  to  start  trying  to  do 
something  about  it.  Every  time  we 
bring  up  some  method  to  do  that, 
there  is  always  a  rational  reason,  why 
not  start  now. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  Chairman,  let 
me  just  add  that  I  share  the  concern.  I 
have  been  sharing  that  for  a  long 
time.  Back  when  I  was  in  the  State 


legislature  we  used  to  pass  bond  issues 
by  votes  of  55  to  1.  I  was  the  one  who 
was  voting  against  the  deficit  spending 
in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

I  am  opposed  to  deficit  spending  at 
the  Federal  level,  but  I  want  to  stop  it 
in  a  good,  solid,  sound  way.  For  that 
reason.  I  will  opisose  this  amendment. 
I  would  be  pleased  to  work  with  my 
colleagues  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  to 
try  and  work  out  a  sound  procedure  in 
the  future  for  this  kind  of  thing,  but 
let  us  not  do  something  hastily  and 
regret  it. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  amendment 
is  really  not  necessary  because  library 
services,  direct  aid  to  libraries  in  this 
country,  have  suffered  repeatedly 
from  veto  by  neglect.  We  do  not  need 
to  ask  the  President  to  impound  be- 
cause the  President  has  already  ex- 
pressed his  opposition  to  any  aid.  any 
direct  aid.  to  libraries  by  placing  zero 
in  the  budget  for  libraries. 

Libraries  have  suffered  over  the  last 
more  than  25  years  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  involved  in 
giving  some  aid.  This  bill,  as  desirable 
as  it  is,  and  as  much  as  it  needs  to  be 
supported,  is  totally  inadequate  in  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  authorized, 
and  it  continues  a  pattern  that  started 
long  ago.  Since  1957,  when  the  Federal 
Government  first  began  to  give  direct 
aid  to  libraries,  the  total  amount  of 
money,  direct  aid  to  libraries,  is  less 
than  $1.2  billion.  Over  more  than  a  25- 
year  period,  we  have  given  less  than 
$1.2  billion  in  aid  to  libraries. 

Consider  for  the  moment  what  that 
means  in  terms  of  modern  cost.  We 
pay  $3.5  billion  for  one  aircraft  carri- 
er, and  we  have  given  less  than  one- 
third  that  amount  for  aid  to  libraries 
over  a  25-year  period.  So  libraries  are 
already  suffering  from  benign  neglect, 
from  hostile  neglect,  from  having  zero 
placed  in  the  budget  by  the  President 
for  them. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  like  us  to 
stop  and  consider  for  a  moment  the 
fact  that  our  reasoning  is  rather 
primitive.  Neanderthal,  in  that  when 
we  deny  aid  to  an  institution  or  a 
system  of  institutions  across  the  coun- 
try that  are  involved  in  education,  we 
are  harming  the  national  effort  in  a 
very  basic  way. 

Last  spring  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  in  Education  issued 
a  report  which  was  entitled  "A  Nation 
at  Risk." 

In  that  report,  they  talk  about  the 
creation  of  a  learning  society— and 
they  do  mention  libraries  occasionally, 
although  not  enough— a  learning  soci- 
ety which  would  cover  every  individual 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  in  terms 
of  providing  educational  opportunities 
of  various  kinds. 


If  we  stop  and  consider  the  amount 
of  time  an  individual  spends  in  the 
formal  education  system,  it  is  no  more 
than  20  years.  If  one  gets  a  Ph.D.. 
from  grade  school  to  high  school  and  a 
college  and  university  education,  it 
would  take  about  20  years.  If  most  in- 
dividuals live  to  be  about  65  years  old. 
that  means  45  of  those  65  years  would 
be  spent  without  the  assistance  of  the 
backup  of  any  formal  educational  in- 
stitution. 

The  one  institution  that  covers  all 
those  years,  the  one  institution  that  is 
available  to  everybody  in  the  society 
we  want  to  create,  the  learning  socie- 
ty, is  the  public  library.  The  public  li- 
braries will  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
most  of  the  aid  we  are  talking  about 
here. 

We  have  a  Neanderthal  blind  spot 
when  it  comes  to  libraries,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Members  of  Congress 
have  it  because  in  the  academic  world 
and  the  education  world,  they  have  it 
also.  Let  us  stop  and  consider  the  fact 
that  we  have  stated  in  the  "Nation  at 
Risk"  report  that  in  order  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  future,  whether  we 
are  talking  about  commerce  and  com- 
petition with  our  allies  or  whether  we 
are  talking  about  competition  with  re- 
spect to  the  Soviet  Union,  in  order  to 
meet  that  competition,  we  need  an 
educated  society,  ever-increasing  num- 
bers of  educated  people  at  every  leve'. 
We  are  not  just  talking  about  the 
elite,  we  are  not  just  talking  about  the 
theoretical  scientists  and  engineers. 
We  are  talking  about  the  mechanics 
also.  Everybody  who  is  involved  in  this 
process  needs  to  be  educated  more. 

The  process  of  viewing  education  as 
a  value-added  phenomenon  where  we 
add  value  to  any  individual  who  is  edu- 
cated is  the  process  we  should  exam- 
ine. Everybody  in  this  society  needs  to 
be  more  educated  in  order  for  the  soci- 
ety to  function  better. 

Our  defense  effort  is  threatened  di- 
rectly by  the  fact  that  we  have  taken  a 
Neanderthal  approach  to  education 
aid  over  the  years.  The  pool  of  people 
we  have  to  draw  from  is  much  too 
small  for  all  the  expertise  we  need  at 
every  level  in  the  defense  industry. 
The  defense  industry  competes  with 
private  industry  for  expertise,  and, 
therefore,  the  price  goes  up.  A  large 
component  of  the  waste  In  defense  is 
waste  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
paying  people  far  more  than  we 
should  be  paying  them  because  there 
is  no  other  way  to  get  them  when  the 
demand  is  so  much  greater  than  the 
supply. 

We  need  more  educated  people.  We 
need  people  who  have  better  skills  at 
every  level.  We  need  people  who  know 
how  to  use  information  to  accomplish 
the  kind  of  things  they  want  to  accom- 
plish. The  one  institution  that  can 
supply  education  and  backup  for 
people  throughout  their  lives  Is  the 
public  library. 


Yet  we  are  talking  about  an  experi- 
ment now  on  the  public  libraries.  We 
are  talking  about  an  experiment  which 
is  equivalent  to  asking  a  patient  who  Is 
dying  on  his  bed,  sick  from  leukemia, 
to  give  a  blood  tranfusion.  That  Is  the 
kind  of  experiment  we  are  talking 
about,  a  transfusion  from  a  dying  pa- 
tient. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Owens)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Owens 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
simply  want  to  Inform  my  colleagues 
that  we  are  listening  to  the  only  li- 
brarian who  now  serves  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  are  pleased  to 
have  him  here,  and  I  hope  we  will  pay 
special  attention  to  his  words. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois for  those  kind  words,  and  I 
would  say  again  that  the  fact  that  a 
Neanderthal  approach  is  taken  to  li- 
braries in  general  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  not  enough  librarians  in 
policymaking  positions  or  decision- 
making positions  anywhere  in  our  soci- 
cty. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  it  is  about  time 
that  we  got  some  enlightenment  and 
began  to  understand  that  one  way  to 
deal  with  providing  more  education  at 
lower  costs  is  to  deal  with  the  self-help 
institutions,  the  institutions  which 
provide  resources  and  backup  to  indi- 
viduals who  themselves  are  seeking  an 
education.  That  Is  the  way  to  provide 
more  education  at  the  lowest  cost. 

If  we  really  want  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  what  we  are  going  to  do  to  create  a 
learning  society  which  Is  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  Soviet  Union  and  able  to 
compete  with  our  commercial  competi- 
tion In  a  peaceful  world,  then  we 
ought  to  take  a  hard  look  at  what  li- 
braries do  and  the  tremendous  cost 
benefits  we  are  going  to  gain  from  this 
meager  amount  of  money  we  are  au- 
thorizing here  for  libraries  today. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  rather  inter- 
ested In  this  debate  because  I  served  In 
a  legislature  which  had  a  line-item 
veto  in  the  power  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State.  Many  of  us  in  this  House 
did  serve  In  legislatures  where  a  line- 
item  veto  was  available  to  the  execu- 
tive officer. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  I  am  rather  cu- 
rious about  something  because  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  on  this  side  and  on 
the  other  side  who  favor  a  line-Item 
veto  are  as  concerned  about  the  defi- 
cits as  we  all  are.  But  I  am  rather  con- 
cerned   about   two   basic    ingredients 


that  are  missing  here.  I  think  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
and  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  who  just  spoke,  are  con- 
cerned about  this,  too,  and  I  think, 
most  importantly,  the  first  concern  is 
with  the  bill.  That  is  the  relation  of 
this  amendment  to  the  bill  itself  and 
the  fact  that  this  bill  needs  to  be 
passed  and  certainly  not  weighed 
down  with  something  which  may  be  in 
the  sponsor's  view  necessary  but  in 
this  particular  context  Is,  frankly.  In 
my  estimation  at  least,  certainly  out  of 
order  and  transcends  this  particular 
issue  because  the  amendment  relates 
to  the  whole  essence  of  government. 

But,  second,  and  more  importantly,  I 
think,  unfortunately,  this  amendment 
and  other  amendments  like  it  and 
what  went  on  this  morning  in  the  1- 
mlnute  speeches  and  what  has  gone  on 
previously,  have  served  to  take  the 
focus  off  the  real  Issue. 

Why  Is  It  that  there  is  no  line-Item 
veto  being  exercised  by  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  this  country  and  the  admin- 
istration? Why  are  there  budgets 
being  submitted  which  contain  deficits 
of  up  to  $200  billion?  The  line-item 
veto  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  and 
an  administration  which  would  submit 
budgets  like  that  in  advance  is  like 
putting  the  fox  in  charge  of  the  hen- 
house. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  will  yield  as 
soon  as  I  have  finished.  The  gentle- 
man had  sufficient  time  at  the  least. 

The  reality  of  this  situation  Is  very 
grave,  and  there  is  no  one  in  this 
House.  I  believe,  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  gravity  of  these  deficits.  It  is 
the  American  people  that  must  under- 
stand the  gravity  of  the  deficits  and 
must  understand  the  logic  and  the  re- 
ality of  where  they  are  coming  from. 

Until  the  parties  to  this  drama,  all 
three- the  Senate,  the  House  and  the 
administration- are  Involved  directly 
In  the  play,  this  will  not  come  to  a  sat- 
isfactory conclusion.  The  administra- 
tion cannot  submit  budgets  on  which 
the  House  and  Senate  tend  to  act  and 
work  on.  that  have  built-in  deficits  so 
large  that  no  matter  what  Is  done, 
there  cannot  be  a  reduction  to  zero  of 
the  deficit  In  the  budget.  Is  It  Incapa- 
ble of  being  done  at  this  stage  of  our 
history? 

Line-Item  veto  Is  an  Idea  whose  time 
has  been  here  for  a  long  time,  but  the 
reality  Is  that  the  line-Item  veto  does 
not  answer  the  real  core  problem; 
unless  the  people  who  run  the  country 
stand  up  and  say.  "I  am  going  to  start 
myself  first  to  take  the  first  step." 

The  fiscal  year  1985  budget  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
submitting  Is  In  deficit  by  over  $180 
billion.  He  does  not  need  a  scalpel 
from  us.  He  needs  a  little  restraint 
from  his  own  administration.  When 
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soring  this  amendment.  I  would  think. 
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that  happens  and  he  submits  that 
kind  of  a  budget  and  lakes  the  first 
step.  I  submit  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  who  is  a 
very,  very  learned  and  wise  man,  then 
maybe  he  would  find  much  more  sym- 
pathy and  logic  on  this  side  for  his 
stand  on  this  issue  than  when  he 
comes  here  and  asks  us  to  give  him  a 
scalpel  so  that  they  can  excise  what 
we  want  rather  than  what  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  leader 
of  his  own  party,  has  asked  for. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  just  want  to  make  the  point,  which  I 
think  is  central  to  this  whole  debate, 
that  despite  the  statement  by  the 
Speaker  recently,  the  President  does 
not  run  the  Government.  Under  our 
Constitution,  we  in  the  legislature 
have  a  significant  impact. 

Let  me  just  pose  the  question.  If  this 
body  this  afternoon  on  this  bill  were 
to  pass  a  line-item  veto,  I  suspect  we 
would  send  a  signal  to  the  Senate  and 
a  signal  to  the  White  House  and  a 
signal  to  the  country  of  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  this  Congress  to  cooper- 
ate, which  is  very  different  than  when 
the  Speaker  sends  out  a  hysterical 
letter  on  medicare. 

D  1310 

As  long  as  your  party  leaders  are  de- 
termined to  profit  politically  from  any 
effort  to  restrain  spending.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  argument  for  co- 
operation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  In  response 
to  my  colleague,  my  reality  as  I  view  it 
and  I  think  many  of  my  constituents 
view  it  is  that  the  President  does,  in 
fact,  run  this  country.  Last  Wednesday 
we  were  submitted  to  a  very  wonderful 
performance  by  an  articulate  individ- 
ual who  I  believe  in  what  he  says. 

There  was  no  flesh  on  the  bones 
which  he  proposed,  unfortunately,  but 
the  people  around  this  country  appar- 
ently believe  in  him  personally.  That 
l)elief  could  be  used  for  good  in  this 
country,  rather  than  cutting  programs 
to  the  poor  and  the  handicapped  and 
the  elderly.  They  could  start  on  an 
across-the-board  review,  but  even  this 
year,  even  in  an  election  year,  they 
have  chosen  not  to. 

When  the  gentleman  says  that  an 
hysterical  message  is  being  sent, 
mayl)e  the  hysteria  comes  from  the 
fact  that  we  seem  to  be  all  alone  in  the 
fight  in  trying  to  get  fairness  in  this 
country.  The  Senate  does  not  seem  to 


want  to  join  in  and  neither  does  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  would  receive  very  few 
votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  in  the  committee.  Here  we  give  the 
authority  to  the  President  to  repeal 
even  the  authorization  and  that  is  ex- 
actly what  the  President  would  do. 
For  the  last  2  years  he  has  placed  no 
money,  not  one  penny  in  the  budget 
for  these  programs,  and  when  you 
look  at  this  bill  from  a  realistic  view- 
point, in  1984  only  $65  million  was  ap- 
propriated for  general  assistance  for  li- 
braries. In  title  II.  nothing  for  con- 
struction. It  is  true  enough  that  in 
1983  we  placed  $50  million  in  the 
emergency  jobs  bill  which  served  a 
very  useful  purpose,  but  all  during  the 
1960's  we  spent  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  construction  of  libraries 
throughout  this  whole  country.  I  have 
seen  some  of  those  beautiful  libraries 
myself  down  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 
All  the  States  have  benefited  from  the 
construction  program. 

Finally,  it  was  phased  out  in  the  late 
sixties  or  early  seventies.  It  was 
phased  out  when  most  people  were 
able  to  obtain  library  services 
throughout  the  Nation.  So  the  con- 
struction has  served  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose in  the  past  and  there  are  still 
people  today  that  are  not  receiving  li- 
brary services. 

In  this  authorization  bill,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  added  $50  mil- 
lion there  for  the  next  4  years  for  con- 
struction. So  I  see  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  wrong  with  this  library  pro- 
gram, if  you  believe  in  libraries. 

Now,  if  you  do  not  believe  in  librar- 
ies, you  might  as  well  go  ahead  and 
vote  for  the  amendment;  but  I  feel 
there  are  only  very  few  individuals  in 
this  Chamber  who  do  not  believe  that 
the  Library  Services  Act  has  per- 
formed a  great  service.  When  very  few 
people  in  the  1950's  when  this  piece  of 
legislation  was  enacted  were  receiving 
library  services,  and  today  most  of  our 
people  have  services  available.  In  the 
fifties  none  of  the  rural  people  for  all 
intents  and  purposes  and  a  lot  of  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  country 
were  not  receiving  library  services. 
Today  most  of  them  are  receiving  serv- 
ices due  to  this  act. 

So  I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  bringing  to  this 
Chamber  an  outstanding  bill,  well 
thought  out  in  committee. 

Then  to  undertake  to  come  in  here 
with  a  line-item  veto  that  would  give 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
right  to  wipe  the  entire  act  out  of  ex- 
istence. I  do  not  think  this  Chamber 
wants  to  legislate  in  any  such  manner. 
The  gentleman  from  Georgia  and 
the  other  individuals  who  were  spon- 


soring this  amendment,  I  would  think, 
should  discuss  this  before  the  commit- 
tees and  see  its  ramifications  and  at 
the  same  time  consider  some  of  the 
great  things  that  have  happened  from 
this  act.  It  has  been  one  of  the  great- 
est acts  that  the  Congress  has  enacted 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  service  to 
elderly  people  and  to  young  people  by 
libraries  and  for  giving  rural  people 
access  to  libraries. 

To  come  in  here  and  undertake  to 
treat  this  act  in  such  a  cruel  and  inhu- 
mane manner,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
is  not  justifiable  and  should  be  voted 
down  in  this  Chaml)er. 

It  is  my  hope,  Madam  Chairman, 
that  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
will  vote  against  this  amendment.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  amendment  has 
been  considered  very  long  by  these 
gentlemen.  They  are  all  outstanding 
Members,  but  I  do  not  think  this 
House,  this  Chamber,  wants  to  legis- 
late in  any  such  manner. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gekas.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Perkins  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  is  not  Im- 
plying by  his  remarks  that  there  is 
anyone  in  the  Chamber,  proponents  of 
the  line-item  veto  or  opponents  of  the 
line-item  veto,  who  has  anything 
except  the  highest  priority  in  his  own 
heart  and  mind  for  the  libraries  of 
this  country.  There  is  not  anyone  in 
his  or  her  right  mind  in  this  Chamber 
who  would  do  anything  to  demean  the 
importance  of  the  library  in  our  lives. 
What  we  are  about  here  is  to  say 
that  in  the  concern  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress has  for  the  libraries  of  the 
United  States,  that  in  that  regard  we 
also  insert  the  fiscally  responsible 
guidelines  that  the  line-item  veto 
would  offer  to  us  so  that  control  can 
be  envisaged  and  implemented  in  this 
important  segment  of  our  responsibil- 
ities in  education.  That  is  what  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment  have  in 
mind  and  in  conscience  and  support 
every  tenet  perhaps,  except  for  one  ex- 
ception that  this  gentleman  will  bring 
up  I  hope  in  the  next  few  minutes. 

The  whole  issue  of  aid  to  libraries 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  proposition 
of  the  line-item  veto. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  Madam  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  that  the  amendment,  as  I 
understand,  that  is  presently  offered 
could  even  wipe  out  in  effect  the  au- 
thorization of  this  bill,  if  the  President 
were  to  so  decide.  I  think  it  is  reasona- 


ble to  infer  that  he  would  exercise  it. 
since  there  has  been  zero  funding  in 
the  budget  for  the  last  few  years. 

Then  let  me  au.y  to  the  gentleman, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
carefully  scrutinized  this  program  for 
several  years  auid  I  do  not  think  you 
will  find  anyone  to  say  that  any 
money  here  has  l)een  wasted  on  any 
occasion. 

I  would  hope  all  Members  would 
vote  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  wish  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  simply  want  to  make  a  few  brief 
points  in  summary. 

First  of  all,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  libraries  are 
useful,  desirable,  and  vitally  impor- 
tant. While  I  am  not  a  professional  li- 
brarian, as  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  would  reassure  him,  I  spent  a 
great  part  of  my  undergraduate  and 
graduate  career  in  libraries.  I  am  a 
passionate  user  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. I  think  libraries  are  incredibly 
important  and  the  explanation  of  the 
gentleman  of  the  role  of  libraries  in  a 
learning  society  is  certainly  correct 
and  I  am  in  support  of  this  bill. 

However,  I  am  also  willing  to  sup- 
port an  amendment  like  this  to  every 
authorization,  including  defense.  I 
think  that  we  have  to  look  clearly  at 
every  dime  we  spend  in  the  near 
future. 

There  is  a  chapter  in  the  superb 
book  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  on 
the  "Rise  of  Lincoln"  which  talks 
about  the  absolute  disaster  in  the  Illi- 
nois legislature  when  they  spent  with- 
out any  concern  for  stable  money  and 
without  any  concern  for  the  future  of 
their  children  and  grandchildren. 
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The  disaster  which  occurred  in  Illi- 
nois need  not  be  a  disaster  which 
occurs  to  the  entire  Nation  150  years 
later. 

The  chairman's  point  about  killing 
the  whole  bill  is  simply  procedurally 
wrong.  If  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wants  to  kill  this  authorization 
he  has  to  simply  veto  it.  If  he  vetoes  it. 
it  is  far  harder  to  override  a  veto  than 
it  would  be  under  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment  to  override  an  im- 
poundment. 

All  we  are  requiring  is  that  impound- 
ment would  be  overriden  by  a  simple 
majority,  which  is  what  in  the  bill  the 
word  "rescind"  would  imply. 

If  I  may  finish  this  comment,  I  will 
be  glad  to  answer  questions.  Let  me 
just  say  a  line-item  veto  by  legislation 
such  as  I  am  offering  is  far  less  dan- 
gerous than  a  line-item  veto  by  consti- 
tutional amendment.  All  it  would  re- 
quire is  the  two  Houses  in  future  legis- 


lation to  not  include  a  line-item  veto 
by  legislation.  Then  we  would  have 
taken  back  that  power  from  any 
future  President.  So  it  is  a  temporary 
expedient  for  a  temporary  problem, 
that  of  regaining  control  of  our  capac- 
ity to  spend. 

Finally,  let  me  say  in  my  judgment 
this  is  a  put-up  or  shut-up  amend- 
ment. Any  Member  who  already  has 
his  press  release  or  her  press  release 
lined  up  for  the  morning  after  the 
budget  is  offered,  who  has  already  pre- 
pared to  attack  the  President,  if  they 
cannot  vote  for  this  amendment, 
frankly,  that  attack.  In  my  judgment, 
is  totally  irresponsible.  The  President 
is  not  the  Government.  The  President 
does  not  run  the  Government. 

It  is  even  an  act  of  irresponsibility 
for  any  constitutionally  swom-in 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  describe  the  President  in  those 
terms.  This  House  has  enormous  and 
awesome  power  given  to  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  control  both  taxing  and 
spending,  and  we  demean  ourselves 
and  deceive  our  country  when  we  do 
not  take  upon  ourselves  some  of  the 
great  burden  of  the  problems  we  face. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  corollary  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  said;  namely,  that 
he  is  correct.  I  am  responsible  for  this 
Government. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  Government.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  Government. 

To  hear  the  gentleman,  and  I  wish 
he  were  still  on  the  floor,  from  Florida 
say  it  is  somebody  else  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  leadership  of  this  country 
and  therefore  derogating  his  own  re- 
sponsibility is  not  accurate.  You  and  I. 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Simon)  are  responsible  for  this 
Government  as  much  as  anyone. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Let  me.  in  response  to 
my  esteemed  colleague  from  Georgia, 
differ  strongly  with  what  he  has  just 
said.  He  said  it  would  be  totally  irre- 
sponsible for  us,  to  use  his  phrase,  to 
vote  against  this  amendment  if  we  say 
we  want  to  reduce  deficits. 

I  think  we  have  to  look  at  the  proce- 
dure we  follow  in  this  body.  Two 
things  we  have  to  watch  as  a  legisla- 
tive body.  One  is  substance  and  the 
second  is  procedure. 

On  the  substance,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia's  memory  is  incorrect, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
chairman  of  the  full  conunittee,  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  will 
simply  read  the  first  part  of  his 
amendment,  and  I  recognize  he  has 
scratched  over  this  amendment  and 
changed  some  words  and  so  forth  and 
this  thing  is  evolving  gradually  and  it 


is  one  of  my  objections  to  it,  inciden- 
tally, but  the  language  is  "the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  by  Executive  order  in  whole  or 
in  part  any  authorization  of  appro- 
priations made  by  this  Act  whenever," 
after  investigation  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  It  also  says  in  the 
same  amendment,  "...  unless  the 
Congress  shall  rescind  such  Executive 
order." 

My  point  is  that  a  President  can  veto 
and  it  requires  two-thirds  to  override, 
whereas  if  he  were  to  use  this  amend- 
ment it  requires  only  a  simple  majori- 
ty to  override,  and  therefore  this 
action  protects  the  bill  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Gekas)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Gekas 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  I  might  continue 
just  a  moment,  because  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  raising  a  legitimate  point 
and  I  think  we  should  clear  it  up, 
under  this  amendment,  as  currently 
drafted,  if  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
were  to  vote  by  a  simple  majority  they 
would  be  able  to  override  any  im- 
poundment or  elimination  that  the 
President  attempted. 

Now,  if  the  President  wants  to  veto 
this  bill,  he  has  the  capacity  to  veto  it 
under  the  Constitution  now,  and  he 
vetoes  the  entire  bill.  If  anything,  we 
are  trying  to  protect  the  bill  in  the 
long  run  by  allowing  him  to  use  a  scal- 
pel rather  than  a  meat  ax.  And  some 
Presidents  at  some  point  will  veto  an 
entire  bill  in  order  to  get  at  part  of  it. 
In  that  sense  this  amendment  precise- 
ly does  not  do  what  the  chairman  says 
it  does;  it  does  not  put  the  bill  at 
greater  risk  because  both  bodies  of  the 
Congress,  by  simple  majority,  could 
reject  that  effort,  as  written  here. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  simply 
like  to  make  the  point  that  the  issue 
of  procedure  was  raised  here  a 
moment  ago  and  I  understand  the  ma- 
jority side  is  concerned  about  proce- 
dure and  the  way  these  things  came 
about.  The  fact  is,  since  the  opening 
day  of  this  session  we  have  been  at- 
tempting on  this  House  floor  to  estab- 
lish a  procedure  by  which  we  would 
have  a  vote  on  a  line-item  veto  as  a 
single  issue  and  the  fact  is  that  since 
the  beginning  of  this  Congress  the 
Chair  and  the  Speaker  and  the  majori- 
ty leadership  have  been  turning  us 
down  in  that  effort. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  the  floor 
with  an  amendment  designed  to  take  a 
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we  have  had  a  fairly  significant  recov-    majority  party.  We  are  being  asked  to 
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single-item  approach  to  these  issues 
that  we  are  attempting  to  raise,  now 
we  are  told  that  the  procedure  will  not 
allow  that  either,  that  you  ought  to 
vote  against  it  on  procedural  grounds 
because  it  is  brought  up.  and  we  did 
not  really  have  a  chance  to  consider  it 
fully. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  that 
kind  of  thinking  is  precisely  what  is 
preventing  the  American  people  from 
getting  votes  on  these  issues. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody  who 
deludes  themselves  into  believing  that 
a  line-item  veto  has  not  become  an  im- 
portant issue  to  the  American  people. 
The  people  understand  that  as  being  a 
way  of  controlling  the  Federal  deficits. 
And  so  long  as  it  is  an  issue,  it  deserves 
to  be  considered  on  the  House  floor. 

If  we  could  get  it  considered  in 
whole,  that  might  be  a  way  of  doing  it. 
and  we  have  attempted  that;  but  the 
fact  is  we  have  been  turned  down  and 
so  now  we  bring  it  on  as  a  part  of  a 
specific  authorization  bill,  which  is  a 
far  narrower  kind  of  approach  than 
doing  it  by  constitutionaJ  amendment. 
And  we  are  told  by  some  of  the  gentle- 
men from  the  other  side  that  that  is 
procedurally  incorrect,  too. 

I  simply  suggest  that  that  is  one  way 
that  the  majority  has  around  here  of 
trying  to  intimidate  the  minority 
against  bringing  up  matters  that  are 
of  vital  concern  to  the  American 
people. 

I  suggest,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  suggests,  that  if  Members 
vote  against  the  line-item  veto  in  this 
case  they  are  in  fact  casting  one  more 
vote  which  says  they  do  not  want  to 
do  anything  to  control  the  deficit. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
who  thinks  they  can  intimidate  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  or 
anyone  else  in  this  body. 

The  reality  is  some  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  happen  to  favor  a  line-item 
veto.  I  am  one  of  those.  It  may  be  that 
through  this  legislative  process  we  can 
carefully  craft  a  procedure  so  that  we 
can  do  it  without  a  constitutional 
amendment.  But  I  stress  the  words 
"carefully  craft." 

We  do  not  come  in  with  something 
that  no  one  has  seen,  that  you  change 
language  with  in  here,  even  at  the 
very  last  minute,  by  pencil  and  say 
this  ought  to  be  the  law  of  the  land  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Let  us 
do  it  in  a  sound  procedural  way  and 
see  if  we  cannot  come  up  with  a  solid 
answer. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  this  explanation. 

Of  course,  the  specific  language  we 
have  here  has  been  around  here  since 
1938.  So,  I  would  assume  that  perhaps 
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we  might  have  had  a  chance  to  consid- 
er it  in  that  time. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  proposed  this 
language,  and  the  reason  why  it  was 
scratched  out  and  there  were  some 
changes  made  was  that  in  discussions 
we  decided  Congress  should  have  a 
little  more  authority  in  all  of  that 
than  Franklin  Roosevelt  wanted  to 
give  to  the  Congress.  So.  we  have  es- 
tablished a  procedure  by  scratching 
out  that  would  give  Congress  a  chance, 
by  majority  vote,  to  override  this  line- 
item  veto  by  the  President  if  he  choos- 
es to  exercise  it. 

So.  therefore,  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  improve  on  the  product  a  little 
bit,  and  carefully  craft,  to  use  the  gen- 
tleman's words,  something  which 
Franklin  Roosevelt  originally  sent  up 
here  in  1938.  The  fact  is  that  since 
1938  this  Congress  has  not  acted,  so 
now,  when  we  come  to  the  floor  and 
want  to  act,  we  are  told  that  the  time- 
frame In  which  we  are  doing  It  Is  just 
too  short.  We  simply  have  had  no  time 
In  order  to  consider  It. 

I  suggest  that  we  have  a  lot  of  Issues 
around  like  that  that  everybody  is  for, 
except  when  they  come  out  here  in 
time  to  vote  on  them.  Here  Is  a  chance 
to  vote  up  or  down  on  a  very  reasona- 
ble approach  legislatively  to  the  whole 
idea  of  a  line-Item  veto.  That  Is,  that 
you  have  a  line-veto  that  you  can,  as 
has  been  explained,  use  a  scalpel 
rather  than  a  meat  ax  on  programs, 
and  you  can  have  a  congressional  over- 
ride mechanism. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gingrich). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gingrich) 
there  were— ayes  15,  noes  13. 

RECOROES  VOTE 

Mr.   SIMON.    Madam   Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote  was   taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  144,  noes 
248.  not  voting  41,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  141 
AYES- 144 


Archer 

Badham 

Banlett 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BiUrekls 

BUley 

Breaux 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coughlin 

Courier 


Crali 

Crane.  Daniel 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Emenon 

Erienbom 

Evans  (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Franklin 

Freniel 

Gekas 

Olngrlch 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Sam 


Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hller 

Hints 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Johnson 

Kaslch 

Kemp 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

Latu 

Leach 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 


Lujan 

Pashayan 

Smith  (NE) 

Lungren 

Patterson 

Smith  (NJ) 

Mack 

Petri 

Smith.  Denny 

Madlgan 

Pritchard 

Solomon 

Marlenee 

Quillen 

Spence 

Marriott 

Regula 

Stangeland 

Martin  (ID 

Ridge 

Stenholm 

Martin  (NO 

RInaldo 

Stump 

Martin  (NY) 

Rltter 

Sundqulst 

McCain 

RoberU 

Tauzin 

McCandless 

Roemer 

Taylor 

McCoUum 

Rogers 

Thomas  (CA) 

McDade 

Roth 

Vandergriff 

McEwen 

Roukema 

Volkmer 

McGrath 

Rudd 

Vucanovich 

Michel 

Sawyer 

Walker 

Miller  (OH) 

Schaefer 

Weber 

Montgomery 

Schneider 

Whitehurst 

Moore 

Schulze 

Whittaker 

Moorhead 

Sensenbrenner 

Winn 

Morrison  (WA) 

Shaw 

Wolf 

Nielson 

Shumway 

Wortley 

Oxley 

Shuster 

Wylle 

Packard 

SUJander 

Young (FL) 

Parrls 

Skeen 
NOES-248 

Zschau 

Ackerman 

English 

Lundine 

Addabbo 

Erdreich 

MacKay 

Akaka 

Evans  (ID 

Markey 

AlbosU 

Fascell 

Martinez 

Alexander 

Fazio 

Matsul 

Anderson 

Felghan 

Mavroules 

Andrews  (TX) 

Ferraro 

Mazzoli 

Annunzlo 

Pish 

McCloskey 

Anthony 

Florlo 

McHugh 

Applegate 

Foley 

McKeman 

Aspin 

Ford(TN) 

McNulty 

AuCoin 

Frank 

Mica 

Barnard 

Frost 

MikuUkl 

Barnes 

Fuqua 

MlneU 

Bedell 

Garcia 

Mlnlsh 

Beilenson 

Gaydos 

Mitchell 

Berman 

Gejdenson 

Moakley 

Bevlll 

Gephardt 

MoUnarl 

BlaggI 

Gibbons 

Mollohan 

Boehlert 

Oilman 

Moody 

Boggs 

GUckman 

Morrison  (CT) 

Boland 

Gonzalez 

Mrazek 

Boner 

Gore 

Murphy 

Bonlor 

Gradlson 

Murtha 

Bonker 

Gray 

Myers 

Borski 

Green 

Natcher 

Bosco 

Guarlnl 

Neal 

Boucher 

Hall  (OH) 

Nelson 

Boxer 

Hamilton 

Nichols 

Britt 

Hammerschmldt  Nowak 

Brooks 

Harkln 

Oakar 

Brown  (CA) 

Harrison 

Oberstar 

Bryant 

Hawkins 

Obey 

Burton  (CA) 

Hayes 

Olln 

Byron 

Hefner 

Ortiz 

Carney 

Hertel 

Ottinger 

Carper 

Hlghtower 

Owens 

Can- 

Howard 

Panetta 

Clarke 

Hoyer 

Patman 

Clay 

Hubbard 

Pease 

Coelho 

Hughes 

Penny 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hutto 

Perkins 

Collins 

Jacobs 

Price 

Conte 

Jenkins 

Pursell 

Conyers 

Jones  (OK) 

Rahall 

Cooper 

Jones  (TN) 

Rangel 

Coyne 

Kaptur 

Ratchford 

Crockett 

Kastenmeier 

Ray 

D'Amours 

Kennelly 

Reid 

Darden 

Klldee 

Richardson 

de  la  Garza 

Kindness 

Robinson 

Dellums 

Kolter 

Rodlno 

Derrick 

Kostmayer 

Roe 

Dicks 

LaFalce 

Rose 

Dlngell 

Lantos 

RosUnkowskl 

Dorgan 

Leath 

Rowland 

Dowdy 

Lehman  (CA) 

Roybal 

Downey 

Lehman  (FL) 

Russo 

Durbin 

Leland 

Sabo 

Dwyer 

Levin 

Scheuer 

Dymally 

Levlne 

Schroeder 

Dyson 

Levitas 

Schumer 

Early 

Upinski 

Selberling 

Eckart 

Lloyd 

Shannon 

Edgar 

Long (LA) 

Sharp 

Edwards  (AL) 

Long  (MD) 

Shelby 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Sikorskl 

Edwards  (OK) 

Luken 

Simon 

Sislsky 

Swift 

Weiss 

Skelton 

Synar 

Wheat 

Slattery 

Tallon 

Whitley 

Smith  (PL) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Whitten 

Smith.  Robert 

Torres 

Williams  (MT) 

Snowe 

Torricelli 

Wirth 

Snyder 

Towns 

Wise 

Solarz 

Traxler 

Wolpe 

Spratt 

Udall 

Wright 

St  Germain 

Valentine 

Wyden 

Staggers 

Vento 

Yates 

Stark 

Walgren 

Yatron 

Stokes 

Watklns 

Young  (AK) 

Stratton 

Waxman 

Young  (MO) 

Studds 

Weaver 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Andrews  (NO 

Goodllng 

McKlnney 

Bates 

Hall  (IN) 

Miller  (CA) 

Chappell 

Hall.  Ralph 

O'Brien 

Conable 

Hance 

Paul 

Corcoran 

Hansen  (ID) 

Pepper 

Crane.  Philip 

Hatcher 

Pickle 

Daschle 

Heftel 

Porter 

Dixon 

Horton 

Savage 

Donnelly 

Huckaby 

Smith  (lA) 

Flippo 

Jeffords 

Tauke 

Foglietta 

Jones  (NO 

Vander  Jagt 

Ford  (MI) 

Kazen 

Williams  (OH) 

Forsythe 

Kogovsek 

Wilson 

Fowler 

McCurdy 

D  1340 

Mr.  DYMALLY  and  Mr.  HAYES 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  MARRIOTT  and  Mr.  HYDE 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  Eimendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
page  22.  after  line  2.  add  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  16.  The  Secretary  of  Education  may. 
upon  application  by  the  appropriate  State 
legislature,  waive  any  provision  of  this  Act 
if.  in  the  opinion  of  such  State  legislature, 
such  waiver  will  result  in  a  significant  in- 
crease in  employment  in  that  State. 

D  1350 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Chairman, 
this  amendment  has  two  aspects  to  It. 
In  one  Instance,  It  talks  In  terms  of 
the  New  Federalism,  the  effort  to 
make  certain  that  our  States  and  lo- 
calities have  more  opportunity  to 
decide  their  destinies  for  themselves. 
But  more  Importantly,  It  talks  about 
jobs.  I  think  we  should  define  as  a 
Congress  that  what  we  are  all  about 
here  is  jobs.  And  it  puts  those  two 
things  together  In  a  particular  way. 

It  says  that  If  a  State  legislature 
finds  that  something  that  we  are 
doing  at  the  Federal  level  in  this  act  In 
some  way  prevents  them  from  creating 
a  significant  number  of  jobs,  that 
State  legislature  can  apply  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  a  waiver  asking 
us  to  waive  those  provisions  that  are 
costing  them  jobs. 

It  Is  Important  that  we  focus  on 
what  we  are  talking  about  on  jobs.  I 
think  most  of  us  are  aware  that  there 
are  some  places  In  the  country  where 


we  have  had  a  fairly  significant  recov- 
ery, where  unemployment  Is  down, 
where  the  situation  Is  looking  much 
brighter.  But  there  are  other  States 
and  other  localities  where  the  recov- 
ery has  not  yet  shown  itself  to  have 
great  strength,  where  unemployment 
Is  still  high,  where  there  are  still  too 
many  people  out  of  work. 

Now,  one  of  the  problems  we  have  is 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
contributes  to  those  unemployment 
problems.  We  do  certain  things  at  the 
Federal  level  that  restrict  access  to 
jobs. 

All  this  amendment  Is  saying  Is  that 
where  you  have  Instances  where  the 
Federal  Government  Is  restricting 
access  to  jobs,  we  ought  as  a  body  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Education  a 
waiver  procedure  which  allows  him  to 
waive  those  things  which  are  keeping 
people  from  working.  We  ought  to  be 
all  about  creating  jobs.  One  of  the  fo- 
cuses of  this  particular  bill  is  supposed 
to  be  the  creation  of  jobs  in  library 
construction.  And  yet  we  do  not  see 
the  Federal  Government  willing  to 
back  off  on  some  of  the  special  inter- 
est things  we  have  done  around  here 
over  the  years  which  prevent  people 
from  getting  jobs. 

This  would  allow  those  States  and 
localities  that  are  still  suffering  the 
most  under  the  unemployment  crisis 
that  this  country  has  faced  for  these 
last  several  years  to  apply  for  a  waiver 
if  in  fact  they  can  create  significantly 
more  jobs.  There  Is  a  significant  in- 
crease In  employment  that  is  required 
to  trigger  this  amendment. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  there  Is  any 
Member  of  Congress  who  cannot  sup- 
port this  language.  This  language  Is 
aimed  at  allowing  States  to  create 
more  jobs  within  them.  I  cannot  imag- 
ine anybody  who  believes  in  New  Fed- 
eralism, anybody  who  believes  in  jobs, 
who  can  oppose  this  kind  of  language. 
It  is  a  fairly  simple  kind  of  thing.  It  in- 
volves no  great  giveaway  by  the  Feder- 
al Government.  We  can  create  jobs, 
without  coming  up  with  extra  billions 
of  dollars  that  are  deficit  add  on, 
simply  by  Implementing  the  New  Fed- 
eralism concept.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  a  direction  that  we  as  a  nation 
would  want  to  go. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  this  bill.  I  wonder, 
as  we  begin  this  new  session,  how 
many  speeches  of  this  sort  I  will  be 
forced  to  make  over  the  next  few 
months.  My  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  are  constantly  berat- 
ing the  President  and  this  administra- 
tion for  the  current  high  deficit  and 
Insisting  that  more  taxation  Is  the 
only  answer  to  bring  It  under  control. 
Yet  here  I  am  again  protesting  an  au- 
thorization Increase  supported  by  the 


majority  party.  We  are  being  asked  to 
approve  an  authorization  for  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1988  at  such  inflat- 
ed rates  as  to  make  it  completely  in- 
comprehensible. 

Over  the  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  expended  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion to  aid  the  public  library  system. 
That  support  has  worked  well,  and  we 
can  now  boast  that  nearly  every  area 
of  the  Nation  has  access  to  public  li- 
brary services.  However,  the  need  to 
continue  this  support  is  In  doubt. 
Public  libraries  now  receive  almost  95 
percent  of  their  funding  from  State 
and  local  sources.  Clearly,  libraries  are 
not  going  to  disappear  because  the 
Federal  Government  withdraws  its 
less  than  5-percent  share.  Even  the  li- 
brary construction  and  renovation  pro- 
grams are  being  taken  care  of  else- 
where: through  the  emergency  jobs 
bill  this  Congress  recently  passed. 

The  administration,  seeing  the  need 
to  conserve  our  rapidly  dwindling  fi- 
nancial resources,  requested  zero  fund- 
ing for  library  programs  for  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  justify  spending  over  a  half  a 
billion  dollars  on  a  program  that  can 
and  Is  being  taken  care  of  at  the  State 
level.  And  I  especially  do  not  see  how 
we  can  justify  tripling  the  expenditure 
to  $150  million  In  just  1  year.  If  the 
majority  party  Is  committed  to  fight- 
ing deficits,  they  will  know  that  we 
need  to  bring  spending  down  In  the 
next  few  years,  not  triple  every  well- 
intentioned,  but  not  very  crucial,  pro- 
gram under  the  Sun. 

Let  us  vote  to  reduce  the  deficit  for 
a  change  and  vote  against  H.R.  2878. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia for  calling  attention  to  what  he 
has  made  to  sound  like  a  very  minor 
amendment.  This  very  minor  amend- 
ment, all  it  does  is  says  that  Davis- 
Bacon  is  not  going  to  apply  to  this 
area. 

Now.  this  body  has  decided  the 
Davis-Bacon  Issue  time  and  time  again. 
And  once  again  we  are  being  asked  by 
some  to  let  the  Federal  Government 
be  the  tool  by  which  we  reduce  the 
wages  of  the  working  men  and  women 
of  this  country. 

Second,  this  is  a  very  unusually  con- 
structed amendment— I  have  never 
seen  anything  quite  like  It— where  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  deal  with  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  State  government.  You 
do  not  have  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion dealing  with  the  Governor  of  a 
State. 

Third,  you  permit  a  State  legislative 
body  to  waive  a  Federal  statute.  If  you 
want  to  go  that  way.  it  will  be  a  most 
unusual  procedure. 

And.  finally,  under  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  14  under  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1950  just  contested  In 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  Supreme 
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and  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  that  is  so  much  a  captive  of  big 


be    foremost,    and    this 
should  be  supported. 


amendment    hide  their  embarrassment  about  their 
problem,    they    will    not    go    Into    a 
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Court  has  given  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  waive  the  provisions 
of  Davis-Bacon. 

I  would  simply  point  out  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  a  labor  provision, 
and  we  are  suggesting  the  Secretary  of 
Education  ought  to  have  the  authority 
to  waive  that. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  not  a  good 
amendment.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  says  he  cannot  imagine 
anyone  in  this  body  opposed  to  the 
amendment.  I  can  imagine  some 
people  voting  for  it,  but  I  hope  not  too 
many. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  this  amendment  makes  no  ref- 
erence to  Davis-Bacon  whatsoever. 

Do  I  understand  that  the  gentleman 
is  saying  flatly  on  this  floor  that 
Davis-Bacon  costs  jobs  across  the 
country  and.  therefore,  anything 
which  says  we  would  try  to  bring 
about  a  significant  increase  in  employ- 
ment in  a  State  is  against  Davis-Bacon 
because  we  all  know  that  Davis-Bacon 
is  costing  a  loss  of  jobs  across  the 
country?  Is  that  the  point  that  the 
gentleman  is  making? 

This  amendment  does  not  mention 
Davis-Bacon  in  the  least. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  that  has  been 
the  claim  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  on  this  floor  for  some 
time.  I  have  never  conceded  this.  But 
it  may  be  that  a  State  legislative  body, 
persuaded  by  the  oratorical  ability  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
might  be  swayed  into  an  illogical  deci- 
sion and  we  might  have  a  Secretary  of 
Labor  persuaded  by  a  White  House 
with  a  heavy  hand  to  do  something 
that  was  not  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  because  I  do  want  to  make 
certain  that  we  understand  that  the 
State  legislature  cannot  waive  Federal 
law  here.  The  only  person  under  this 
amendment  who  can  waive  Federal 
law  would  be  the  Secretary  of  Ekiuca- 
tion  upon  application  from  the  State 
legislature. 

The  gentleman  made  it  sound  as 
though  this  amendment  would  permit 
the  State  legislature  to  waive  Federal 
law.  That  is  not  the  case.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Education  could  provide  a 
waiver  based  upon  application.  And  I 
think  that  is  important  because  there 
is  no  way  we  could  create  a  system  by 
which  State  legislatures  would  have  a 
waiver. 

Mr.  SIMON.  What  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  would  do  would  be 
to  hand  to  the  State  legislative  bodies 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Education  the 
ability  to  waive  a  Federal  law.  I  think 


it  is  not  sound  policy,  and  I  urge  that 
this  amendment  be  rejected. 

D  1400 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Madam  Chairman,  without  going 
into  what  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment is  attempting  to  do.  I  find  some 
problems  with  its  actual  meaning  and 
the  words  that  are  used  in  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  a  few  ques- 
tions. 

First  of  all,  if  a  SUte  legislature  asks 
for  a  waiver  under  this  amendment, 
what,  for  example,  would  be  waived 
under  the  construction  section  of  title 
II  here  of  this  particular  bill?  If  the 
bill  does  not  refer  to  Davis-Bacon,  how 
would  Davis-Bacon  be  affected  by  the 
terms  of  the  gentleman's  amendment? 
Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  under  my  amend- 
ment the  only  way  one  could  get  to 
Davis-Bacon  would  be  if  the  State  leg- 
islature specifically  targeted  on  Davis- 
Bacon,  was  able  to  show  that  Davis- 
Bacon  was  resulting  in  a  significant 
downturn  in  jobs  in  their  State,  that 
by  eliminating  Davis-Bacon  provisions 
they  could  have  a  significant  increase 
in  jobs  in  the  State  and  they  would 
have  to  certify  that  to  the  Secretary 
of  Education,  who  then  would  have 
the  option  of  waiving  it,  depending  on 
whether  or  not  he  felt  that  the  infor- 
mation provided  him  was  of  signifi- 
cance. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  But 
Davis-Bacon  or  any  reference  to  any 
employer-employee  leg'slation.  or 
wage  auid  hour  legislation,  any  of 
these  things  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
act  and  the  gentleman's  amendment 
says  "in  this  Act." 

So  I  would  have  to  suggest,  while  I 
know  what  the  gentleman  may  be 
trying  to  do,  he  is  not  really  doing  it 
because  none  of  these  things  are  men- 
tioned in  this  act.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  well 
knows  that  the  way  in  which  the  lan- 
guage of  the  code  is  constructed,  it 
does  in  fact  allow  Davis-Bacon  cover- 
age under  the  act.  So.  therefore,  this 
would  permit  the  legislatures  to  take 
action  with  regard  to  those  things 
under  this  act,  if  they  are  operating 
under  this  act.  It  would  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  general  Davis-Bacon. 
They  could  not  waive  general  Davis- 
Bacon,  for  instance,  for  public  service 
jobs  or  for  public  Works  jobs;  they 
could  only  waive  Davis-Bacon  Insofar 
as  it  applied  to  this  particular  act  be- 
cause that  would  be  the  only  coverage 
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that 
for. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Chairman,  if  I  may  reclaim  my  time,  I 
think  the  gentleman  should  draft  his 
amendment,  if  we  use  this  as  an  exam- 
ple, specifically  spelling  it  out.  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman's  language  is 
going  to  accomplish  what  he  is  sug- 
gesting it  is  going  to,  simply  because 
none  of  these  things  are  mentioned  in 
this  act  I  am  reading  in  front  of  me.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  construction  as 
far  as  Davis-Bacon. 

I  am  suggesting  that  if  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  do  something  in  this 
area,  he  ought  to  redraft  his  amend- 
ment, because  I  am  not  sure  we  are  ac- 
complishing anything  if  we  do  pass 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  concern,  but  of  course 
this  gentleman  did  not  raise  Davis- 
Bacon.  That  was  raised  on  the  other 
side.  This  gentleman  is  concerned 
about  a  whole  range  of  labor-law  re- 
strictions that  are  out  there,  some  of 
which  the  States  have  regularly  com- 
plained about. 

This  gentleman  is  concerned  about 
New  Federalism.  This  gentleman  feels 
that  the  States  ought  to  have  the  abil- 
ity to  control  their  own  destiny  and 
that  this  is  one  way  to  give  them  con- 
trol of  their  own  destiny  not  only  with 
regard  to  Davis-Bacon  but  with  a  lot 
of  other  labor-law  restrictions  as  well. 
Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Chairman,  if  I  might  again  reclaim  my 
time,  if  the  gentleman  has  a  problem 
with  these  labor  laws.  I  am  suggesting 
he  is  not  going  to  get  to  those  labor 
laws  through  the  Library  Ser\ices  Act. 
They  are  still  going  to  be  on  the 
books.  They  are  not  even  mentioned  in 
this  act,  and  his  amendment  refers 
solely  to  this  act.  I  would  only  point 
out  that  we  are  not  going  to  do  what 
the  gentleman  wants  to  do.  If  the  gen- 
tleman has  problems,  maybe  we  have  a 
lot  of  problems  with  those  acts,  but  we 
are  not  going  to  really  get  to  them  by 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  this 
is  not  new  language.  This  language 
has  been  offered  to  a  number  of  bills 
and  each  time  it  is  offered  the  liberals 
on  the  other  side  and  the  big-labor  ori- 
ented politicians  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  rise  up  in  holy  indignation 
about  the  special  interest  of  big  labor 
on  Davis-Bacon.  We  hear  a  lot  about  it 
all  the  time. 

So  it  is  not  just  library  services,  but  I 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
only  way  we  can  get  at  some  of  these 
things  is  item  by  item,  because  the 
fact  is.  we  are  not  going  to  get  a  labor 
law  restriction  repealer  out  on  this 
floor  out  of  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee. It  would  have  to  come  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


and  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  that  is  so  much  a  captive  of  big 
labor  at  this  point  that  there  is  no  way 
that  we  are  going  to  get  that  kind  of 
bill  out  on  this  floor. 

So  the  way  we  go  about  it  is  bill  by 
bill,  item  by  item.  This  is  one  way. 
This  is  not  the  whole  cure.  This  is  only 
one  little  itty-bitty  cure,  but  it  is  still 
an  important  one.  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
under  the  terms  of  his  amendment 
would  the  State  legislature,  that 
would  be  both  Houses,  would  have  to 
pass  some  sort  of  resolution  and  have 
it  approved  by  the  Governor,  or  with- 
out the  Governor's  approval? 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  of  course,  we  do 
have  a  unicameral  legislature  in  at 
least  one  of  our  States,  and  I  would 
assume  that  that  legislature  did  it.  No, 
we  are  not  requiring  the  Governor's 
signature  here.  We  are  saying  that  the 
Slate  legislature  could  apply. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Coleman)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Simon  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missouri  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  point  out 
that  there  is  not  only  the  purpose  that 
has  become  very  clear  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  but  were  his 
amendment  to  be  adopted,  if  a  State 
wanted  to.  for  example,  not  provide 
services  to  the  Indian  community  that 
is  provided  in  this  act,  that  could  be 
denied. 

I  think  this  is  an  amendment  that 
just  is  not  a  sound  amendment.  I  hope 
it  will  be  resoundingly  defeated. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Surely, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  again  I  point  out 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
raised  yet  another  strawman  on  all  of 
this.  The  only  way  that  could  happen 
would  be  if  we  could  show  that  it 
would  result  in  a  significant  increase 
in  employment. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
simply  telling  this  House  that  there 
are  some  things  more  important  to 
him  than  jobs.  This  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  says  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  public  policy  that  should  be 
more  important  than  jobs.  This 
amendment  is  a  jobs-oriented  amend- 
ment that  says  that  jobs  are  going  to 


be    foremost,    and    this    amendment 
should  be  supported. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Walker). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Walker) 
there  were— ayes  8,  noes  60. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  take  this  time 
to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, and  also  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, with  reference  to  the  meaning 
of  the  energy  conservation  section  of 
this  particular  title,  title  II  of  the  bill 
would  make  available  to  States  grants 
for  the  remodeling  of  public  libraries, 
and  among  the  allowable  remodeling 
projects  are  those  designed  to  conserve 
energy. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois: Is  the  modernization  of  equip- 
ment used  to  generate  or  conserve 
energy,  such  as  boilers,  heating  ducts, 
air-conditioning  systems,  and  storm 
windows,  considered  to  be  an  energy 
conservation  project  within  the  mean- 
ing of  title  II  of  the  act? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Yes;  it  certainly  would 
or  could  be  considered  under  this,  and 
I  would  see  no  reason,  for  example, 
why  a  library  that  wanted  to  put 
storm  windows  on  would  not  be  doing 
precisely  what  we  intend. 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri would  respond  to  that  question? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  would  concur  in  what  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon) 
said.  I  certainly  think  that  would  be 
within  the  purview  of  that  section. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to 
take  2  minutes  to  say  that  there  is  one 
small  new  feature  in  this  bill  that  is 
important  to  the  Nation,  and  that  is 
$5  million  authorized  to  attack  the 
problem  of  functional  illiteracy. 

We  have  23  million  functionally  illit- 
erate adult  Americans,  people  who  can 
read  a  stop  sign  but  who  cannot  ad- 
dress an  envelope  and  cannot  fill  out 
an  employment   form.   Because   they 


hide  their  embarrassment  about  their 
problem,  they  will  not  go  into  a 
school,  but  they  will  in  some  instances 
go  into  a  library.  This  step  is  an  im- 
portant one  for  the  Nation. 

Madam  Chairman,  H.R.  2878.  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act 
Amendments  of  1983,  has  three  main 
purposes: 

To  reauthorize  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  for  fiscal  years 
1984  through  1988; 

To  expand  the  act  to  meet  the  needs 
of  populations  which  have  previously 
been  underserved;  and 

To  enable  libraries  to  enter  into  the 
rapidly  progressing  information  era. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  third 
goal,  it  is  necessary  to  expand  the  defi- 
nition of  a  library.  Throughout  the 
legislation,  libraries  are  referred  to  as 
"conununity  information  and  referral 
centers."  In  using  this  terminology, 
H.R.  2878  makes  explicit  that  libraries, 
in  addition  to  furnishing  the  usual  li- 
brary services,  systematically  refer  in- 
quiries to  organizations,  agencies,  or 
individuals  competent  to  provide  the 
information  required. 

To  insure  that  local  libraries  receive 
as  much  money  as  possible,  H.R.  2878 
places  a  cap  of  5  percent  or  $50,000— 
whichever  is  greater— on  the  amounts 
which  can  be  spent  by  State  library 
agencies  on  administrative  expenses. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  forward 
funding  of  library  programs.  This  is 
necessary  because  problems  have 
emerged  in  recent  years  in  the  dis- 
bursement of  funds  to  States.  There 
have  been  times  when  libraries  were 
forced  to  eliminate  programs  because 
they  did  not  receive  program  money 
until  the  year  was  half  over.  This  kind 
of  occurrence  is  easily  avoidable  with 
forward  funding. 

H.R.  2878  elaborates  on  the  defini- 
tion of  allowable  construction  ex- 
penses which  Is  set  out  In  title  II  of 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act.  This  Is  necessary  because  of 
recent  Department  of  Education  regu- 
lations precluding  the  use  of  construc- 
tion funds  on  all  but  new  construction 
projects.  Recognizing  the  Importance 
of  construction  to  Insure  equal  access 
to  library  facilities  for  the  handi- 
capped and  the  legitimacy  of  construc- 
tion projects  which  are  Intended  to  en- 
hance energy  conservation.  H.R.  2878 
specifies  that  construction  funds  may 
be  used  for  these  purposes.  The  bill 
also  permits  the  use  of  construction 
funds  for  remodeling  and  renovation 
projects  which  may  be  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate new  library  technologies. 

Title  III  of  LSCA  is  strengthened 
and  expanded  in  section  13  of  H.R. 
2878  to  enhance  Interlibrary  coopera- 
tion and  resource  sharing.  New  stand- 
ards are  enumerated  for  the  long 
range  and  basic  plan  which  are  re- 
quired of  each  State  under  the  act. 
These    standards    require    States    to 
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identify  interlibrary  and  resource 
sharing  objectives  to  be  achieved 
during  the  period  covered  by  the 
plans.  While  the  bill  does  not  mandate 
that  the  States  meet  all  of  the  specifi- 
cations set  out  in  title  III,  it  does  re- 
quire that  State  plans  be  developed 
which  show  that  the  State  is  attempt- 
ing to  eventually  comply  with  the 
standards  set  forward  in  the  title. 

Under  H.R.  2878.  title  IV  is  directed 
toward  providing  library  services  to 
Indian  tribes.  Previously,  title  IV  was 
"Older  Reader  Services."  That  title, 
however,  has  not  been  funded  for  10 
years  and  the  programs  which  were  in 
it  axe  now  incorporated  as  a  legitimate 
expense  in  title  I.  The  new  title  IV 
allows  Indian  tribes  to  receive  funding 
directly  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  developing  li- 
brary services.  Two  percent  of  the 
funding  for  each  of  titles  I,  II,  and  III 
is  set  aside  to  fund  title  IV. 

H.R.  2878  creates  two  new  titles 
under  LSCA.  A  new  title  V  provides 
for  discretionary  grants  directly  to  li- 
braries for  the  purposes  of  purchasing 
foreign  language  materials.  This  will 
not  only  benefit  library  users  who 
speak  English  as  a  second  language, 
but  it  will  also  provide  an  incaluable 
resource  to  English  speakers  who  are 
learning  a  second  language. 

Finally,  the  new  title  VI  allows  li- 
braries to  apply  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  for  grants  to  be  used 
in  -the  provision  and  coordination  of 
literacy  programs.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  between  23  and  27  million 
functionally  illiterate  people  in  this 
country.  The  Inability  to  read  and 
write  English  is  a  major  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  employment  opportunities 
and  personal  satisfaction  for  each  and 
every  illiterate  individual.  It  is  also  a 
tremendous  economic  burden  on  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Not  only  are  these 
millions  less  productive  than  they 
could  be,  they  are  also  more  likely  to 
find  themselves  among  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed. 

The  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  has  a  long  history  of  effec- 
tiveness at  relatively  low  cost.  With 
these  amendments,  the  act  will  enable 
libraries  to  continue  and  expand  their 
services  to  those  who  need  them  most. 
As  a  final  note,  I  would  like  to  read  to 
you  a  statement  issued  by  President 
Reagan  on  the  occasion  of  National  Li- 
brary Week  last  April: 

On  of  the  many  advantages  shared  by 
American  citizens  is  the  excellent  library 
system  at  our  disposal. 

Libraries  provide  many  services  to  the 
community.  They  further  knowledge,  stimu- 
late Interest  In  a  variety  of  subjects,  and 
serve  as  a  repository  for  our  history  and 
heritage.  All  citizens  can  take  advantage  of 
the  wealth  of  information  resources  and  lit- 
erature found  In  our  libraries. 

This  year's  theme  for  the  26th  annual  ob- 
servance of  National  Library  Week  Is  Oo 
For  It!  Use  Your  Library."  During  Library 
Week  it  Is  fitting  that  we  pause  to  reflect  on 


the  educational  opportunities  the  library 
provides  and  pledge  ourselves  to  support 
and  utilize  them.  The  library  plays  a  vital 
role  In  American  life  and  has  contributed 
significantly  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  this  Nation. 
I  urge  you  to  support  this  bill. 

AMENDMENT  OrrEKES  BY  MR.  GEXAS 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
was  going  to  await  the  procedure  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  offer  this 
amendment  in  that  it  relates  to  a  sec- 
tion already  passed  by  the  Clerk  in  the 
reading. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  first  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gekas:  Page  5. 
strike  out  lines  3  though  5  and  redesignate 
the  succeeding  paragraphs  accordingly,  and 
beginning  on  page  12.  line  16,  strike  out  all 
of  section  12  through  page  14.  line  6.  and  re- 
designate the  succeeding  sections  according- 
ly. 

Page  2.  line  14.  insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon,  strike  out  lines  15  through  17. 
and  redesignate  the  succeeding  paragraph 
accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  I  do  object. 
This  would  simply  result  in  prolonged 
debate,  and  I  think  the  amendment 
would  clearly  be  defeated. 

So.  Madam  Chairman.  I  do  object. 
■     The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  a  question  of  personal  privilege. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  that  is  not  in 
order  on  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Then.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  ask  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Madam  Chairman,  per- 
haps the  gentleman  from  Illinois  can 
enlighten  me  on  this. 

I  have  never  asked  for  this  kind  of 
consideration  before,  and  I  ask  the 
Chair  and  perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  this  question:  Is  this  not 
kind  of  a  departure  from  the  common 
courtesy  that  is  accorded  to  other 
Members  when  in  a  procedural  matter 
such  a  request  is  made? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman  is 
not  stating  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
inquiry  is  whether  or  not  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  comity  among  the  Members  to 
allow  referral  back  to  another  section 


by  the  use  of  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  any  Member  has 
the  right  to  object  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  understand  that. 
Madam  Chairman.  What  I  am  asking 
is  whether  or  not  it  is  in  violation  of 
any  rules  of  coUegial  courtesy  to 
object  to  that  kind  of  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  knows  of  no  such  rule. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Madam  Chairman,  as 
both  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  and  a 
senior  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  which  produced  this 
bill  I  rise  in  full  support  of  H.R.  2878, 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  of  1984. 

This  legislation  produces  a  blueprint 
for  the  extension  and  expansion  of 
this  program  over  the  ensuing  4  fiscal 
years.  Specifically,  the  bill  provides 
for  increases  in  library  service  funds 
from  $65  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  to 
$95  million  by  fiscal  year  1988.  It  also 
provides  for  a  total  of  $250  million  in 
funds  for  library  construction  from 
fiscal  year  1984  through  fiscal  year 
1988.  Finally  the  bill  also  provides  for 
$125  million  for  interlibrary  coopera- 
tion programs. 

In  addition  the  bill  provides  funding 
for  three  new  programs  including  one 
for  Indian  library  services,  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  language  library  ma- 
terials and  the  support  of  literacy  pro- 
grams. 

Other  important  provisions  of  this 
bill  help  to  insure  that  library  services 
for  the  elderly  are  provided  tor  as  part 
of  this  bill.  Construction  funds  from 
this  legislation  can  be  used  for  such 
purposes  as  remodeling  to  promote 
better  accessibility  for  the  handi- 
capped as  well  as  programs  to  promote 
greater  energy  conservation  in  librar- 
ies and  the  introduction  of  new  tech- 
nologies into  libraries. 

It  was  once  said  that  libraries  are 
not  made— they  grow.  H.R.  2878  clear- 
ly embraces  that  sentiment  and  seeks 
to  allow  for  growth  in  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's neighborhoods.  Libraries  have 
been  the  misguided  casualties  of 
budget  cut  decisions  which  have  had 
to  be  made  by  States  and  localities. 
Yet  we  were  applying  false  economics 
for  we  were  mortgaging  the  valuable 
resource  which  comes  from  a  strong 
and  accessible  local  library  system. 

In  many  areas  of  the  United  States, 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  has  allowed  communities  to  main- 
tain library  services  and  for  others  it 
allowed  the  introduction  of  libraries 
Into  a  community.  A  library  to  a  com- 
munity Is  a  focal  point  where  people 
gather  for  a  common  purpose  to  en- 
hance their  knowledge  as  only  books 
can  do.  It  is  a  link  between  people 
which  should  be  preserved  and  not 


sacrificed  and  our  passage  of  H.R.  2878 
today  will  be  proof  positive  of  our 
commitment  to  the  betterment  of  li- 
braries. 

As  a  Representative  from  New  York 
City  I  always  point  with  pride  to  the 
magnificent  New  York  Public  Library 
system  and  its  flagship  structure  at 
42d  Street  and  5th  Avenue  in  Manhat- 
tan. Millions  have  visited  and  benefit- 
ed from  the  New  York  Public  Library 
and  this  success  story  has  been  repeat- 
ed all  over  the  United  States  and  most 
certainly  will  be  continued  with  the 
passage  of  this  bill.* 
•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
2878,  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  amendments.  Though 
the  numbers  are  small  when  compared 
to  the  whole  budget,  the  benefits  pro- 
vided to  every  American  are  incalcula- 
ble. Since  its  inception  in  1957,  this 
legislation  has  greatly  contributed  to 
the  expansion  of  the  public  library 
system  throughout  our  Nation. 

Libraries  have  ceased  being  simply 
places  where  books  are  kept.  Over  the 
years  they  have  become  valuable  com- 
munity service  centers,  assisting  Amer- 
icans of  all  age  groups.  From  personal 
experience,  I  know  that  my  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  its  citizens  have 
benefited  immensely  from  this  pro- 
gram. Some  of  the  activities  supported 
through  this  Federal  assistance  in- 
clude: Resource  sharing  between  local 
libraries— this  concept  prevents  a  du- 
plication of  efforts  and  resources  and 
assures  that  each  dollar  is  spent  with 
maximum  efficiency;  a  regional  out- 
reach service  for  the  blind  and  phys- 
ically handicapped— last  year  alone, 
some  2,500  Rhode  Islanders  were  as- 
sisted through  this  program;  and  ma- 
terial and  programing  services  for 
State  institutions,  among  them  the 
adult  correctional  institution,  various 
veterans  homes,  and  State  hospitals.  I 
could  go  on,  but  the  important  fact 
that  I  want  to  highlight  is  that  our 
public  libraries  have  become  an  inter- 
gral  part  of  the  lives  of  Americans  and 
this  program  assists  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  these  various  groups  in  our 
population. 

Once  again.  I  want  to  express  my 
support  for  this  valuable  program  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  a  con- 
tinuation of  funding  for  this  legisla- 
tion. Thank  you.« 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
2878,  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  Amendments  of  1983. 
While  LSCA  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
cost-effective  Federal  programs,  these 
amendments  make  several  improve- 
ments which  will  allow  the  program  to 
serve  more  diverse  populations  and 
will  place  libraries  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  new  information  technologies 
that  are  overtaking  almost  every  facet 
of  business,  commerce,  and  education. 


Specifically,  the  LSCA  amendments 
will  focus  the  program  on  providing 
access  to  library  services  to  a  wide 
range  of  populations  including  the 
handicapped,  elderly,  and  bilingual 
populations;  redirect  the  concept  of  li- 
braries from  being  repositories  for 
books  to  being  community  information 
centers  providing  a  wide  range  of  serv- 
ices to  the  public;  provide  direct  li- 
brary services  to  Indian  tribes  that 
have  formerly  received  no  library  serv- 
ices; increase  the  emphasis  on  Interli- 
brary cooperation;  expand  and  provide 
increased  fimding  for  library  construc- 
tion and  renovation  purposes;  and  pro- 
vide grants  for  libraries  that  wish  to 
provide  literacy  training  programs  or 
foreign  language  materials. 

Many  of  the  changes  that  are 
brought  about  in  the  amendments  to 
LSCA  are  directly  tied  to  the  Nation's 
economic,  education,  and  employment 
well-being.  It  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  country  to  adopt  this  legislation  so 
that  libraries  can  continue  to  function 
to  help  communities  throughout  the 
Nation. 

As  an  example  of  how  LSCA  has 
worked,  let  me  tell  you  about  the  ex- 
periences in  my  home  State  of  Michi- 
gan. 

In  Michigan.  LSCA  is  helping  librar- 
ies to  link  together  electronically  and 
share  their  resources,  thus  effecting 
economies,  extending  service,  and 
making  the  most  efficient  use  of  ex- 
pensive library  materials.  Through 
LSCA  assistance  with  the  initial  hard- 
ware required  or  the  processing  of  cat- 
aloging data,  libraries  are  enabled  to 
participate  through  the  Michigan  li- 
brary consortium  In  a  nationwide  bibli- 
ographic data  base,  the  Online  Com- 
puter Library  Center  (OCLC).  For 
very  small  libraries  this  process  may 
be  the  first  time  they  have  profession- 
al bibliographic  control  of  their  own 
collections,  plus  it  gives  them  access  to 
the  holdings  of  many  kinds  of  Michi- 
gan libraries,  and  if  needed,  to  count- 
less other  libraries  across  the  country. 

However,  recent  telecommunications 
developments  may  raise  the  cost  of 
the  private  phone  line  system  linking 
Michigan  libraries  to  these  computer- 
ized data  bases  by  76  percent  this 
April,  according  to  the  latest  figures. 
With  such  a  drastic  jimip  in  costs  so 
imminent,  the  continued  support 
through  the  library  services  and  con- 
struction act  is  essential.  We  should 
not  hit  libraries  with  a  double 
whammy;  we  should  support  the  bill 
before  us,  H.R.  2878.  For  the  Upper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan  and  for  many 
other  sparsely  populated  regions  in 
the  United  States,  telecommunications 
is  the  only  reasonable  way  to  extend 
adequate  library  service  to  all  resi- 
dents. But  the  libraries  can  not  do  it 
alone,  and  if  we  expect  them  to  coop- 
erate across  State  lines,  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  we  assist  them  through 
LSCA. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.* 

•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
2878.  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  (LSCA)  Amendments  of 
1983.  Knowing  that  library  and  infor- 
mation services  are  experiencing  rapid 
expansion  and  change.  I  believe  Feder- 
al action  is  necessary  to  strengthen 
and  assist  local  and  statewide  plan- 
ning, coordinate  present  services  for 
maximum  effectiveness,  and  meet  the 
needs  of  many  sectors  of  our  popula- 
tion for  new  services  and  facilities. 

As  information  services  become  the 
focal  point  of  our  Nation's  progress,  li- 
braries confront  head  on  any  obstacles 
to  generating  awareness  by  providing  a 
readily  available,  free  entrance  to  the 
world  of  learning.  The  LSCA  has  bene- 
fited the  people  of  Arkansas  immeas- 
urably by.  among  other  things,  reach- 
ing the  elderly,  handicapped,  or  shut- 
ins  with  book  mobile  services;  provid- 
ing book  deposits  in  local  areas  so  that 
those  living  in  rural,  mountainous  ter- 
rain do  not  have  to  travel  into  large 
cities  to  obtain  reading  materials;  pro- 
viding assistance  for  serving  the  deaf; 
and  operating  programs  for  functional 
illiterates. 

The  services  for  senior  centers  and 
the  book  deposits  have  proven  very 
popular  in  my  own  district,  which  Is 
one  of  the  Nation's  favorite  retirement 
spots.  Individuals  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  educational  arena, 
and  have  then  contributed  to  society 
with  the  benefits  of  their  education, 
greatly  appreciate  the  outreach  pro- 
grams of  the  LSCA. 

As  a  longtime  supporter  of  library 
services,  I  particularly  favor  the 
LSCA's  matching  approach,  which  in- 
vokes cooperation  from  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  levels.  The  authoriza- 
tion levels  provided  for  in  H.R.  2878 
are  urgently  needed  to  meet  current 
and  future  needs  for  information  shar- 
ing. 

The  threatening  effects  of  illiteracy 
to  our  nation's  rapidly  expanding 
technology  Is  a  problem  which  must 
be  dealt  with.  The  LSCA  is  a  worth- 
while program  with  the  very  worthy 
goals  of  eradicating  illiteracy  and  as- 
suring everyone's  "right  to  read."* 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983,  H.R.  2878.  The  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  author- 
izes Federal  grants  to  States  to  extend 
library  services  to  areas  and  popula- 
tions that  are  unserved  or  under- 
served,  to  assist  in  library  construc- 
tion, to  encourage  interlibrary  coop- 
eration, and  to  provide  library  services 
to  the  elderly.  Unfortunately,  Madam 
Chairman,  Congress  appropriated  no 
funds  for  construction  from  fiscal  year 
1972  to  fiscal  year  1983,  when  $50  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
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by  the  Emergency  Jobs  Appropriation 
Act.  Congress  has  never  made  appro- 
priations for  grants  to  provide  library 
services  to  the  elderly. 

H.R.  2878  includes  modest  authoriza- 
tions of  $65  million  in  fiscal  year  1984 
to  $95  million  in  fiscal  year  1988  for 
title  I  (Library  Services);  $15  million  in 
fiscal  year  1984  to  $35  million  in  fiscal 
year  1988  for  title  III  (Interlibrary  Co- 
operation); and.  $50  million  per  year 
for  title  II  (Construction). 

Madam  Chairman,  although  library 
services  have  improved  substantially, 
access  to  library  services  for  the 
handicapped,  rural  America,  and  the 
illiterate  remains  a  serious  problem. 
H.R.  2878  provides  a  necessary  re- 
sponse by: 

Expanding  the  role  of  libraries  to  in- 
clude providing  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  special  populations,  providing 
literacy  training  programs  for  illiter- 
ate and  functionally  illiterate  adults 
and  sharing  resource  materials  among 
a  wide  variety  of  libraries: 

Imposing  a  5  percent  or  $50,000  ad- 
ministrative cap  on  State  library  agen- 
cies; 

Allowing  use  of  construction  funds 
for  remodeling  for  handicapped  access 
and  energy  conservation: 

Making  funds  available  directly  to 
Indian  tribes  for  developing  library 
services  under  title  IV: 

Providing  funds  for  libraries  to  pur- 
chase foreign  language  materials 
under  a  new  title  V:  and 

Allowing  funds  for  libraries  to  par- 
ticipate in  literacy  programs  under  a 
new  title  VI. 

I  would  like  to  conunend  my  col- 
league. Paul  Simon,  for  his  strong 
leadership  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postsecondary  Education.  He  has  self- 
lessly  worked  to  improve  programs  for 
libraries,  as  well  as  postsecondary  edu- 
cation programs. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  impor- 
tant legislation.* 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  This  legislation  which 
authorizes  money  for  library  services, 
construction,  interlibrary  cooperation, 
grants  for  foreign  language  materials, 
library  services  for  Indian  tribes  and 
library  literacy  programs  is  foresight- 
ed  and  a  wise  investment  for  our 
Nation. 

South  Dakota  is  an  example  of  a 
State  which  will  be  able  to  make  good 
use  of  this  legislation.  We  are  one  of 
the  most  rural  states  in  the  Nation— 
80.000  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  690.000.  About  one-third  of  the 
people  of  South  Dakota  have  no  local 
library  and  another  one-third  do  not 
have  adequate  library  services.  No 
public  library  in  South  Dakota  meets 
all  the  criteria  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association. 


Fortunately  South  Dakota,  under 
the  direction  of  State  Librarian  Clar- 
ence Coffindaffer.  has  an  extensive  li- 
brary loan  program.  The  State  books- 
by-mail  service  is  the  primary  source 
of  library  services  to  Indian  reserva- 
tions. Through  title  II  of  the  emergen- 
cy jobs  bill.  South  Dakota  received 
$190,000,  and  towns  were,  as  a  result, 
able  to  generate  approximately 
$600,000  in  local  support  for  library 
projects. 

Title  III  of  this  bill,  the  interlibrary 
cooperation  and  resource  sharing  pro- 
grams, will  be  particularly  helpful  to 
South  Dakota.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
sharing  of  resources  is  essential  in  our 
State.  Under  title  III  of  this  legislation 
there  can  be  financial  assistance  for 
the  ongoing  project  of  developing  a 
statewide  data  base  and  eventually 
connect  libraries  throughout  the  vast 
areas  of  South  Dakota.  Of  particular 
importance  is  the  project  to  make  the 
2.8  million  bibliographic  titles  ma- 
chine readable.  Currently.  only 
350.000  of  the  2.8  million  titles  are  in  a 
data  base. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  this  legisla- 
tion has  a  2-percent  setaside  of  money 
for  library  services  to  Indian  tribes. 
Congressman  Paul  Simon,  the  sponsor 
of  this  bill,  has  been  an  effective  advo- 
cate for  Indian  education,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  attention  to  Indian  con- 
cerns in  the  writing  of  this  bill.  Even 
though  tribes  within  South  Dakota  re- 
ceive some  public  library  service 
through  the  State's  books-by-mail  pro- 
gram, more  than  this  is  needed. 
Through  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  Amendments  of 
1983,  tribes  will  be  able  to  apply  for 
money  for  tribal  library  programs. 
There  are  no  tribal  library  programs 
among  the  Lakota  and  Dakota  tribes 
of  my  constituency,  and  this  legisla- 
tion could  make  tribal  library  pro- 
grams a  reality.  One  of  the  best  re- 
sources of  many  tribes  are  the  tribal 
colleges  which,  if  tribes  so  chose,  could 
play  central  roles  in  developing  and 
providing  public  library  programs. 

Again.  Madam  Chairman,  thank  you 
for  this  opportunity  to  make  these 
comments.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  Amendments  of  I983.« 
•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
find  it  odd  that  just  as  the  deficit  issue 
appears  large  enough  to  consume  the 
entire  98th  Congress,  we  are  voting  to 
implement  a  library  construction  pro- 
gram that  has  laid  dormant  for  10 
years.  We  need  priorities.  We  need  to 
fund  those  programs  that  meet  essen- 
tial human  needs— many  of  which  are 
still  below  the  funding  levels  prior  to 
the  Reagan  administration.  I  have 
supported  increases  in  child  nutrition, 
in  handicapped  education,  in  aid  to 
the  poor  and  unemployed.  These  are 
our  responsibilities,  and  we  still  have 
not  met  the  challenge.  But  we  need  to 
prioritize  these  programs,  bring  down 


the  deficits,  and  assure  there  will  be 
funds  available  for  the  programs  that 
need  our  attention  the  most. 

None  of  us  are  against  libraries.  We 
all  know  that  libraries  are  necessary  to 
provide  books  and  services  to  all  Amer- 
icans. Right  now  96  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans have  access  to  a  library.  State 
and  local  governments  have  been  very 
successful  in  providing  these  services. 
Over  $1.5  billion  is  spent  annually  on 
libraries,  of  which  the  Federal  share  is 
only  5  percent.  It  does  not  appear  rea- 
sonable to  me.  in  this  time  of  fiscal 
crisis,  to  increase  the  Federal  share  of 
library  construction  and  services  by 
$684  million. 

Local  control  is  working.  States  and 
localities  should  maintain  their  auton- 
omy over  libraries.  They,  not  us,  are 
best  able  to  determine  the  needs  of  in- 
dividuals. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  need  to  priori- 
tize our  spending.  Increased  library 
construction  means  decreased  funding 
for  other  programs,  and  I  am  not 
ready  to  make  that  tradeoff.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA)  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mrs.  Lloyd.  Chairman  pro  tempore  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  2878)  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  397.  she  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  Is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to   the   vote   on   the   ground   that   a 


quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  357,  nays 
39,  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
36,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  15] 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  <TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

B«mes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Belhune 

BevUl 

Biaggl 

Boehlert 

Hoggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

BorskI 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brill 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  ( CA ) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 


YEAS-357 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 


Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Roller 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Loll 

Lowery  ( CA ) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGralh 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 


Hammerschmldt  McNulty 


Harkin 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hullo 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastermieler 

Kemp 


Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 


Badham 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Cheney 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeWine 


Mica 

Michel 

MikuUki 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murlha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 


Sabo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbreiuier 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

SisUky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  3870 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chappell)  be  removed  from  the  list  of 
cosponsors  of  H.R.  3870. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Messrs.  ZSCHAU.  HUNTER. 
BROWN  of  Colorado,  and  LEWIS  of 
California  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  PASHAYAN  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  2262 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
H.R.  2262. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATE  COMMISSIONS  ON 
TEACHER  EXCELLENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  399  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  203. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  203)  to  establish 
State  commissions  on  teacher  excel- 
lence, with  Mr.  Torres  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution is  dispensed  with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Simon)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Colemai-)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simom). 
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Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation  is  blessed 
with  a  great  many  fine,  dedicated 
teachers  who  are  contributing  im- 
mensely to  the  future  of  this  Nation. 
But  we  have  a  problem.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  been  focusing 
on  this  problem.  Many  of  us  in  this 
body  have  been  focusing  on  this  prob- 
lem. 

If  you  are  serious  about  talking 
about  the  future  of  this  country  you 
have  to  be  talking  about  education. 
And  the  key  ingredient,  outside  of  the 
home,  for  the  student  is  that  teacher. 

The  decline  in  SAT  scores  this  past 
decade  for  those  going  into  teaching 
has  been  greater  than  the  decline  in 
any  other  profession,  and  that  is  not 
good  news.  We  need  to  somehow  at- 
tract the  ablest  and  the  brightest 
young  people  to  go  into  the  teaching 
profession. 

I  would  ask  any  of  my  colleagues  to 
go  into  their  district,  take  the  top  5 
percent  in  the  graduating  class  of  any 
high  school,  ask  them  what  they  want 
to  do,  what  field  they  want  to  enter, 
and  you  will  find  they  want  to  become 
lawyers,  doctors,  journalists,  engi- 
neers, architects,  a  great  variety  of 
professions.  Unfortunately,  very  few 
today  want  to  be  teachers. 

This  resolution  is  an  attempt  to  say 
to  the  States:  Let  us  focus  on  this 
problem.  We  are  not  suggesting  the 
Federal  Government  has  all  of  the  an- 
swers or  even  a  major  part  of  the 
answer.  We  are  saying  it  is  a  problem 
that  is  of  major  significance  to  the 
future  of  the  country  and  we  are 
asking  each  State  to  establish  a  com- 
mission, just  a  temporary  commission, 
to  look  at  this  whole  question  of  how 
we  can  attract  quality  teachers  and 
keep  quality  teachers. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  came  out  of 
our  committee  unanimously.  I  hope  it 
will  pass  this  House  overwhelmingly. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakah). 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  guess  as  someone  who  is  a  former 
teacher  and  someone  who,  frankly,  is 
still  on  leave  of  absence  from  our  com- 
munity college.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  more  that  we  really 
need  to  encourage  our  younger  people 
to  go  Into  this  noble  profession.  It  is 
extremely  important  and  we  ha«re  not 
focused  on  the  role  of  the  teacher  in 
the  maimer  in  which  we  should  in  the 
past. 

We  know,  in  fact,  it  is  sometimes  a 
lower  paying  job  and  does  not  have 
the  support  that  it  really  needs.  I 
think  the  gentleman's  resolution  goes 
a  long  way  in  focusing  in  on  that  prob- 
lem and  making  us  Americans  realize 
that  education  is  one  of  our  most  fun- 
damental issues. 


Certainly  you  cannot  have  fine  edu- 
cation without  high  standards  for  our 
teachers,  and  we  need  good  people  to 
go  into  that  noble  profession. 

So  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man not  only  for  this  resolution,  but 
for  all  of  the  work  he  has  done  over 
the  years  in  this  most  important  do- 
mestic issue. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Ohio. 

My  guess  is  that  you  were  an  excel- 
lent teacher. 

Let  me  just  add  one  other  point.  One 
of  the  points  the  gentlewoman 
touched  upon  is  pay  and  that  obvious- 
ly is  a  factor.  The  figures  released 
here  just  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  pointed  out  the 
increase  in  teacher  salaries.  However,  I 
added  the  inflation  factor  for  the 
SUte  of  Illinois  and  in  the  1972-73 
school  year  teachers  in  Illinois  aver- 
aged $11,198  income.  In  1972  dollars— 
10  years  later— it  was  $9,834. 

I  would  add  one  other  point.  The 
report  to  the  President  called  "A 
Nation  at  Risk"  about  what  we  do  to 
acquire  excellence  in  educaton,  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Illinois.  Dr.  Donald  Gill,  sug- 
gested it  would  cost  Illinois  approxi- 
mately $1.4  billion. 

We  are  talking  about  something  that 
is  a  major  problem,  but  the  key  ingre- 
dient is  how  we  attract  and  how  we 
keep  quality  teachers. 

This  resolution  calls  on  our  States  to 
take  a  good,  hard  look  at  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  I  speak  for  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  when  I 
say  that  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  education  in  this 
Nation.  I  have  read  the  many  reports 
issued  in  the  last  year  that  report  on 
the  national  decline  in  educational  ex- 
cellence. All  of  the  reports  agreed  that 
improving  the  quality  of  teachers  in 
the  classroom  is  a  key  element— per- 
haps the  most  important  element— in 
stemming  the  "rising  tide  of  mediocri- 
ty." 

The  merit  pay  task  force,  which  I 
chaired,  made  It  clear  In  Its  report 
that  many  factors  have  contributed  to 
the  decline  of  our  educational 
system— from  changing  family  pat- 
terns to  lowered  college  admissions 
standards.  While  acknowledging  these 
factors  the  task  force  pointed  out  that 
"the  key  educational  role  played  by 
teachers  suggests  that  the  most  rapid 
improvement  In  education  may  be 
made  by  upgrading  the  profession." 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  focus  on  improve- 
ments In  the  teaching  profession  will 
not  solve  the  problems  of  education, 
but  It  may  provide  the  most  immediate 
change. 

House  Joint  Resolution  203  would 
call  on  the  States  to  focus  their  atten- 
tion on  the  teaching  profession  by  es- 
tablishing State  commissions  on  teach- 


er excellence.  These  State  commis- 
sions would  examine  recruitment  pat- 
terns, selection  criteria,  professional 
training,  auid  certification  and  licens- 
ing requirements  to  determine  where 
Improvements  can  be  made. 

RECRUITMENT 

The  Information  we  have  about  the 
decline  on  talented  students  attracted 
to  teaching  is  disturbing.  In  the  past 
decade  the  number  of  undergraduate 
degrees  awarded  In  education  has 
dropped  from  200.000.  or  21  percent  of 
all  bachelor's  degrees  awarded  to 
108.000,  fewer  than  12  percent  of  all 
bachelor's  degrees  awarded.  This  drop 
can  be  partially  explained  by  the  de- 
cline In  the  number  of  positions  avail- 
able for  elementary  and  secondary 
schoolteachers. 

We  have  all  seen  the  statistics  on 
the  quality  of  students  attracted  to 
teaching.  This  factor  is  even  more  dis- 
turbing. Teaching  used  to  attract 
many  of  the  brightest  students,  but 
recent  reports  have  shown  that  high 
achievers  have  gone  into  other  occupa- 
tions. 

Market  forces  play  a  part.  A  college 
graduate  with  a  degree  in  mathemat- 
ics would  receive  a  starting  salary  in 
teaching  of  about  $13,000.  with  the 
promise  of  only  small  future  increases, 
while  the  same  person  would  receive 
about  $17,000  as  an  accountant  in  pri- 
vate industry,  with  the  promise  of  sub- 
stantial salary  Improvements. 

The  outlook  for  a  better  pool  of 
teachers  In  the  future  Is  not  very 
promising.  In  the  fall  of  1970.  19  per- 
cent of  college  freshmen  said  that 
they  wanted  to  teach  In  elementary  or 
secondary  schools.  In  1982  fewer  than 
5  percent  of  college  freshmen  ex- 
pressed the  same  ambition.  Less  than 
2  percent  wanted  to  teach  In  high 
school. 

The  State  commissions  would  look 
at  these  facts  and  suggest  ways  to  Im- 
prove the  recruitment  of  teachers. 

TEACHER  PREPARATION 

The  State  commission  on  teacher  ex- 
cellence would  also  look  at  the  aca- 
demic preparation  of  teachers  In  their 
States.  For  years,  critics  of  education 
have  heaped  scorn  on  schools  of  edu- 
cation and  on  the  required  education 
courses  the  prospective  teachers  must 
take. 

In  recent  testimony  on  teacher  prep- 
aration, received  by  the  Post  Second- 
ary Education  Subcommittee.  I  have 
learned  that  many  of  the  accusations 
of  deficiencies  In  teacher  preparation 
are  not  based  on  accurate  information. 
For  example,  published  reports  have 
suggested  that  students  should  major 
In  one  subject  matter  area,  and  not 
take  so  many  education  courses.  Yet 
students  preparing  to  teach  already 
take  most  of  their  courses  outside  un- 
dergraduate education  departments. 
Future  high  school  teaches  take  only 
about  20  percent  of  their  courses  in 


education,  and  would-be  elementary 
teachers  take  only  about  40  percent  of 
their  courses  In  education.  For  stu- 
dents preparing  for  secondary  school 
teaching,  this  usually  means  that  they 
have  no  more  than  30  hours  of  educa- 
tion courses,  half  of  which  are  In  stu- 
dent teaching.  Last  year,  fewer  than  3 
percent  of  the  education  degrees  went 
to  secondary  teachers,  which  means 
that  already  most  students  who  want 
to  teach  in  high  school  get  their  de- 
grees In  subject  matters  and  get  their 
education  credits  on  the  side  or  In 
graduate  school. 

Education  majors  fall  Into  several 
categories  excluding  secondary  educa- 
tion: Elementary,  35  percent;  physical 
education,  17  percent;  special  educa- 
tion, 13  percent  and  teachers  of  such 
specialized  areas  as  home  economics, 
vocational  education,  preklndergarten. 
and  health  education.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  when  we  are  warned  about  the 
onrushlng  tide  of  Incompetent  teach- 
ers, we  are  hearing  only  about  the 
coaches,  school  nurses,  elementary 
school  teachers,  and  shop  teachers, 
not  the  would-be  teachers  of  history, 
the  sciences,  English,  and  mathemat- 
ics. 

Nevertheless,  the  State  commission 
on  teacher  excellence  should  look  at 
the  preparation  of  teachers  In  colleges 
and  universities  and  suggest  additional 
Improvements. 

TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

Tied  to  teacher  preparation  is  the 
certification  of  teachers  by  States. 
State  legislatures  and  State  boards  of 
education  not  only  set  standards  for 
teacher  preparation,  in  many  States 
these  governmental  units  also  pre- 
scribe the  course  requirements.  The 
State  commission  should  look  closely 
at  the  course  requirements  imposed  on 
teachers,  and  the  requirements  placed 
on  universities  and  schools  of  educa- 
tion that  prepare  these  students  for 
certification. 

Several  States  have  explored  the 
possibility  of  allowing  people  without 
a  background  in  education  to  teach, 
especially  in  fields  such  as  mathemat- 
ics and  science  where  there  are  teach- 
er shortages.  The  teacher  excellence 
commissions  would  consider  these  fac- 
tors. Recent  studies  have  shown  that  a 
great  proportion  of  today's  teachers 
are  not  teaching  in  fields  for  which 
they  were  prepared.  Fifty-one  percent 
of  high  school  science  teachers  were 
not  trained  In  their  fields.  They  have 
received  emergency  certification  or 
have  been  moved  from  other  fields  to 
fill  the  gaps. 

TEACHER  SUPPLY 

In  many  States,  declining  school  en- 
rollments that  have  already  caused  an 
oversupply  of  teachers  will  continue. 
States  In  the  South  and  Southwest, 
however,  expect  to  Increase  school 
populations,  and  will  need  more  teach- 
ers. The  State  commissions  can  exam- 
ine   enrollment    and    teacher   supply 


needs  in  their  States,  and  suggest 
changes  that  can  improve  the  situa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  receive  countless 
letters  from  highly  qualified,  experi- 
enced teachers  in  Illinois,  who  are  not 
teaching  and  cannot  find  jobs.  Their 
letters  echo  a  situation  described  In 
the  Washington  Post  on  Sunday. 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  progressive  school  sys- 
tems, is  forced,  because  of  budget  con- 
straints, to  choose  less  qualified,  less 
experienced  teachers  because  they  can 
pay  them  less.  School  systems  have 
little  opportunity  to  recruit  the 
brightest,  most  talented,  and  most  ex- 
perienced teachers,  because  they 
cannot  pay  them  what  they  should  be 
paid. 

State  commissions  on  teacher  excel- 
lence can  look  at  the  constraints  on 
local  school  districts  in  recruiting 
highly  qualified  teachers  because  of 
their  budget  problems. 

Moreover,  the  State  commissions 
should  assess  the  allocation  of  State 
funds  for  teacher  preparation  within 
universities.  Currently,  the  allocation 
for  teacher  education  in  universities 
amounts  to  only  half  the  allocation 
for  all  other  undergraduate,  and  only 
one-third  of  the  allocation  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  students.  Because 
of  poor  funding,  teacher  education  In 
universities  has  suffered  from  a  lack 
of  research  and  scholarly  support. 

Finally,  the  State  commissions 
should  look  at  the  methods  of  evaluat- 
ing classroom  teachers  and  the  con- 
tinuing professional  development  of 
teachers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  bill  was  re- 
ported from  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  In  May,  a  number  of  States 
have  begun  the  process  of  making  rec- 
ommendations to  raise  educational 
standards  in  their  States.  This,  Indeed, 
Is  an  encouraging  sign.  Yet  I  believe 
that  all  States  could  profit  from  a 
thorough  consideration  of  their  re- 
cruitment, training,  and  certification 
policies. 

In  these  States  where  task  forces, 
commissions,  or  agencies  are  already 
focusing  on  these  issues  or  have  com- 
pleted their  work,  this  joint  resolution 
allows  those  States  to  submit  reports 
of  those  agencies  in  lieu  of  creating  a 
separate  commission. 

The  report  submitted  by  State  com- 
missions on  teacher  excellence  and 
other  comparable  agencies  would  rec- 
ommend improvements  to  programs 
and  systems  in  local.  State,  and  Feder- 
al agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
join  with  me  and  the  unanimous  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  in  pass- 
ing this  joint  resolution.  We  have  a 
unique  opportunity  in  this  country  to 
make  changes  to  improve  this  Nation's 
educational  system,  starting  first  with 


improving  the  conditions  and  opportu- 
nities for  teaching. 

In  a  recent  article,  Diane  Ravltch  of 
Columbia  University  described  the 
charge  for  the  State  commissions  on 
teacher  excellence: 

As  a  mass,  public  profession,  teaching  will 
never  offer  salaries  that  compare  favorably 
with  law  or  medicine,  but  it  does  offer  satis- 
factions that  are  unique  to  the  job.  In  every 
generation,  there  are  people  bom  with  a 
love  of  teaching.  They  want  to  open  the 
minds  of  young  people  to  literature,  history, 
art,  science,  or  something  else  that  has 
seized  their  imagination.  To  recruit  and 
hold  onto  such  people,  the  Nation's  schools 
must  not  only  reward  them  adequately  but 
must  provide  the  conditions  in  which  good 
teaching  can  flourish.  That  will  not  come 
about  through  public  incantations;  it  will 
demand  realistic  programs  and  imaginative 
solutions.  But  a  nation  that  has  led  the 
world  In  ptopular  education  for  more  than  a 
century  owes  it  to  itself  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. 

D  1440 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consxmie. 

Mr.  Chairman.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 203  has  largely  been  overtaken  by 
events  since  it  was  first  introduced  in 
the  last  Congress.  Nevertheless.  I  see 
no  reason  to  oppose  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation  because  it  serves  to 
renew  evidence  that  Congress  does 
have  an  interest  and  policy  objections 
in  seeking  to  enhance  the  teaching 
profession  In  this  country. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
of  us  voted  against  the  similar  resolu- 
tion which  failed  to  pass  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  in  the  97th  Congress. 
Why  did  we  vote  that  way?  Many  of  us 
were  concerned  about  the  Federal  di- 
rection in  an  area  recognized  as  almost 
a  wholly  State  and  local  matter  and 
responsibility. 

Moreover,  we  saw  no  reason  to 
impose  still  another  layer  of  bureauc- 
racy at  the  State  level  by  telling  the 
States  to  establish  a  commission  to  ex- 
amine the  problems  associated  with  es- 
tablishing a  commission  of  teacher 
profession  excellence  and  to  report 
back  with  those  recommendations. 
However,  as  I  said,  I  support  this  reso- 
lution because  the  one  we  are  consid- 
ering today  is  different  from  that 
which  failed  earlier,  mainly  because 
our  colleague  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
GuNDERSON)  offered  an  amendment  in 
committee  In  which  he  made  clear 
that  we  do  not  require  those  States 
that  already  have  or  are  now  looking 
into  and  have  some  sort  of  commission 
and  evaluation  system  in  place  to 
evaluate  the  caliber  of  teachers  so  we 
do  not  duplicate  those  efforts  In  the 
States  which  they  have  already  taken 
upon  themselves. 

With  this  change,  then,  we  leave  no 
doubt  that  this  resolution  does  not 
mandate  specific  action  by  a  State. 
Certainly  many  States  recognize  the 
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I  will  also  offer  an  amendment  re- 
garding  another    area    which    has    a 
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tleman from  Illinois. 
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problems  associated  with  teacher  prep- 
aration and  proficiency,  pay  and  reten- 
tion, well  before  the  recent  spat  of  re- 
ports that  have  hit  the  public  in  the 
last  few  months.  The  administration 
in  its  statement  of  policy  on  this  reso- 
lution points  out  that  all  50  States,  in 
fact,  have  established  task  forces  deal- 
ing with  this  question  of  educational 
reform,  including  issues  of  teacher  ex- 
cellence raised  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education 
and  other  national  studies. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  these  cur- 
rent efforts  do  not  necessarily  conflict 
with  the  intent  of  this  resolution.  It 
may  not  be  essential,  this  legislation, 
but  I  think  it  does  serve  to  let  the 
States  know  that  we  encourage  and 
support  their  efforts  in  this  regard,  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  teaching 
profession  in  particular,  the  quality  of 
education  in  general. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  would 
be  helpful  for  the  Congress  to  have 
the  opportunity  for  these  evaluations 
and  the  findings  and  suggestions  made 
by  these  State  commissions. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  will  offer  two  amendments 
which  I  think  strengthen  the  bill. 
Those  amendments  would  require  the 
States  in  their  evaluations  to  find  and 
discuss  the  subject  of  performance- 
based  pay  for  teachers  and  also  to  in- 
clude the  topic  of  student  discipline 
and  school  discipline  in  those  evalua- 
tions. 

I  support  those  amendments  and  I 
think  they  strengthen  the  resolution. 

At  this  point  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Er- 
LENBORN).  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me.  I  would  just  like  to  make  a  few 
observations  about  this  resolution. 

First.  I  believe  the  States  need  no 
prodding  to  take  steps  to  improve  the 
training,  evaluation,  and  certification 
of  their  teachers.  Even  before  the  re- 
lease of  the  flurry  of  recent  reports  on 
the  condition  of  education  in  this 
country,  many  States  were  involved  in 
improving  their  schools  and  teacher 
competency.  Well  before  the  issue 
became  elevated  to  center  stage,  they 
had  recognized  the  problems  and  were 
searching  for  solutions. 

While  we  have  been  debating  the  im- 
plications of  these  reports  here  in 
Washington.  Governors  and  other 
State  officials  have  been  acting.  The 
national  attention  focused  on  the  con- 
dition of  education  has  apparently  ac- 
celerated the  State  educational  reform 
movement,  and  that  is  good.  Moreover, 
these  reports  provided  many  useful 
recommendations  for  consideration. 
My  point,  however,  is  that  the  States 
are  marching  way  ahead  of  this  resolu- 
tion we  are  considering  to  recommend 


they  take  certain  steps.  My  own  State 
of  Illinois,  listed  last  year  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation among  17  characterized  as  "in 
the  vanguard  of  educational  excel- 
lence." has  already  made  great  strides. 

Second,  I  wish  to  note  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  no  Federal  dic- 
tation here.  By  amending  the  resolu- 
tion in  subcommittee,  we  made  it  clear 
that  States  which  now  have  or  have 
had  commissions  or  other  means  of 
looking  into  the  question  of  teacher 
competence  are  not  required  to  do 
more.  The  resolution  merely  says  the 
States  "should"— not  "must"— exam- 
ine the  problems  connected  with  de- 
clining teacher  competence  and  recom- 
mend programs  and  policies  to  foster 
excellence.  As  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  the  States  are  well  aware  of  the 
problems  and  are  already,  in  fact, 
doing  something  about  them. 

Third,  I  would  like  to  mention  my 
concern  that  the  resolution  will  be 
viewed  as  presupposing  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has,  or  should  have, 
an  active  role  in  teacher  education. 
While  certainly  of  interest  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  responsibility  for  teacher 
preparation  and  certification  belongs 
and  always  has  belonged  to  the  State 
and  local  entities.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  resolu- 
tion will  not  be  Interpreted  as  an  indi- 
cation that  the  Federal  Government 
should  begin  meddling  in  this  area  of 
educational  policy. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Corrada). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me,  and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
and  the  committee  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  for 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  203,  which 
would  establish  State  conunissions  on 
teacher  excellence. 

Throughout  the  past  year,  studies 
and  evaluations  of  our  Nation's 
schools  have  been  brought  before  this 
body  in  an  effort  to  identify  the  cause 
of  a  seeming  decline  In  the  quality  of 
our  educational  system.  We  have 
heard  from  the  National  Commission 
on  Excellence  in  Education,  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund,  the  Merit  Pay 
Task  Force,  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  among  others,  each  with 
its  own  criticism  and  reconunenda- 
tions. 

On  one  point,  however,  all  studies 
are  In  agreement— the  quality  of 
teachers  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  type 
of  education  which  our  children  are  to 
receive.  Clearly,  there  is  a  need  for 
States  to  reexamine  their  teacher 
preparation  and  certification  require- 
ments to  insure  that  the  professionals 
on  whose  skills  rest  the  burden  of  edu- 


cation are  indeed  prepared  and  quali- 
fied for  their  task. 

House  Joint  Resolution  203  would 
call  on  the  States  to  establish  conunis- 
sions on  teacher  excellence  to  examine 
these  procedures  within  their  States, 
as  well  as  to  consider  teacher  excel- 
lence proposals  included  In  the  various 
studies  to  determine  their  applicabil- 
ity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution  would 
not  impose  any  conditions  or  restric- 
tions on  the  States— it  merely  encour- 
ages each  jurisdiction  to  focus  in  on 
this  important  subject.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  203,  and  to  give  the 
subject  of  teacher  excellence  the  at- 
tention it  requires. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Pepper). 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  able  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Simon)  for  allowing  me  to  speak 
a  moment  and  I  commend  him  upon 
the  sponsorship  of  this  resolution.  His 
doing  so  is  characteristic  of  his  long 
career  in  this  House  as  a  devoted 
friend  and  champion  of  the  cause  of 
education  because  he  knows  what  edu- 
cation means  to  individuals  who  have 
the  benefit  of  it. 

Whatever  some  of  us  may  be  able  to 
contribute  to  our  country  in  our  life- 
time is  due  largely  to  the  fortuitous 
circumstances  that  we  were  able  to 
obtain  in  education. 

This  commission,  these  commissions 
in  several  States  authorized  by  this 
resolution,  I  am  sure  will  do  a  credita- 
ble job  in  stimulating  excellence  jn 
education. 

I  suspect,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  re- 
spective commissions  will  discover  that 
our  President  recently,  when  he  said, 
"Education  does  not  need  more 
money,  it  needs  only  discipline."  they 
are  going  to  find  they  need  school 
buildings,  they  need  brick  and  mortar, 
they  need  better  pay  for  better  teach- 
ers, they  need  money  as  well  as,  of 
course,  discipline  and  other  desirable 
attributes. 

The  only  way  we  are  going  to  fit  the 
new  America  to  the  changing  economy 
of  the  future  is  by  developing  educa- 
tion and  skills  in  our  citizenry  so  they 
will  be  able  to  contribute  something 
meaningful  and  appropriate  in  our 
economy. 

D  1450 

So  In  the  sponsorship  of  this  resolu- 
tion, I  say  to  the  able  gentleman.  "You 
are  stimulating  a  greater  future  Amer- 
ica." 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett). 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  time  of  its  introduction.  House 
Joint  Resolution  203  represented,  I 
think,  a  significant  step   in  Federal 


leadership.  That  introduction  was  over 
1  year  ago. 

By  recommending  that  States  estab- 
lish commissions  on  teacher  excel- 
lence, the  resolution  spoke  to  the 
heart  of  the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations in  the  report  issued  later  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education. 

But  because  of  that  report,  "The 
Nation  at  Risk."  and  because  of  the 
vastly  increased  activity  at  the  con- 
gressional, the  State,  and  the  school 
levels  which  have  followed  that  report 
throughout  this  Nation,  House  Joint 
Resolution  203  has  been  made  some- 
what redundant.  Indeed,  45  out  of  50 
States  have  already  established  com- 
missions on  excellence  in  education. 
And  most  States  and  school  districts 
are  considering  teacher  excellence  as 
one  of  their  primary  focuses. 

Nevertheless,  this  resolution  con- 
tains no  mandate  and  no  cost  and  I  do 
not  oppose  House  Joint  Resolution 
203,  as  it  is  harmless. 

I  will  be  offering,  however,  two 
amendments  that  would  increase  the 
specificity  and  the  benefits  and  the 
relevancy  for  1984  for  this  resolution, 
so  that  this  resolution  will  speak  to 
what  is  taking  place  in  education  at 
the  State  and  local  level  in  1984. 

States  throughout  our  Nation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  already  investigating, 
and  in  some  cases  implementing  some 
of  the  recommendations  in  "A  Nation 
at  Risk."  However,  the  teaching  pro- 
fession is  still  not  receiving  the  atten- 
tion that  it  warrants  in  these  two  im- 
portant areas  on  which  I  will  be  offer- 
ing amendments. 

My  first  amendment  will  be  on  the 
issue  of  teacher  compensation.  A  study 
released  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion earlier  this  month  indicates  that 
the  average  salary  for  a  teacher  in  the 
United  States  is  $17,630.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  to  keep  superior  teach- 
ers in  the  classroom  we  must  find  ways 
to  reward  them.  They  should  not  have 
to  leave  the  profession  or  become  cen- 
tral office  administrators  in  order  to 
support  their  families,  in  order  to 
achieve  and  in  order  to  increase  their 
professional  placement. 

Experiments  with  performance- 
based  pay  for  teachers  have  already 
received  the  endorsement  of  a  biparti- 
san task  force  appointed  to  examine 
that  issue.  That  Merit  Pay  Task  Force 
was  headed  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postsec- 
ondary  Education,  who  is  also  the 
author  of  the  resolution  which  we  are 
discussing  today. 

So  it  is  not  only  appropriate  but  it  is 
essential  that  the  State  commissions, 
which  this  resolution  encourages,  shall 
also  be  directed  to  examine  incentive 
pay  for  teachers  and  how  that  incen- 
tive pay  can  be  adapted  to  each  State's 
particular  circumstances. 

Therefore,  my  first  amendment  will 
be  offered  to  that  effect. 


I  will  also  offer  an  amendment  re- 
garding another  area  which  has  a 
direct  effect  on  teacher  excellence: 
support  from  principals  and  other  ad- 
ministrators, and  student  discipline. 

My  second  amendment  states  that 
the  commissions  should  also  review 
the  methods  used  by  administrators, 
principals,  and  teachers  to  maintain 
an  atmosphere  conducive  to  academic 
progress  and  teaching  excellence. 

This  second  amendment  further  says 
that  States  should  also  review  means 
of  improving  student  discipline  as  well 
as  the  establishment  of  alternative 
educational  settings  for  chronically 
disruptive  students. 

Now  a  teacher  cannot  teach  if  he  or 
she  does  not  have  control  of  his  or  her 
classroom,  and  that  control  is  impossi- 
ble without  the  backing  of  the  princi- 
pal and  other  administrators. 

The  finest  academic  preparation  and 
the  highest  salaries  for  teachers  will 
be  of  little  value  if  a  teacher  is  placed 
in  an  envirorunent  which  is  not  condu- 
cive to  learning. 

I  believe  that  students  who  are 
chronically  disruptive  should  be  re- 
moved from  those  regular  classes  so 
that  their  fellow  students  may  pursue 
their  academic  studies.  At  the  same 
time  we  cannot  allow  the  high  school 
dropout  rate  to  spiral  higher  than  it 
has  already  gone. 

Behavior  problems  are  often  the 
root  of  a  student's  decision  to  drop 
out.  And  is  some  instances,  when  those 
problems  are  sufficiently  severe,  the 
student  may  be  suspended  or  expelled. 

The  Nation's  schools,  Mr.  Chairman, 
are  finding  alternative  ways  of  dealing 
with  chronically  disruptive  students. 
In  my  own  district,  in  Texas,  the  Car- 
rollton/Farmers  Branch  Independent 
School  District  has  already  established 
an  alternative  school  and  a  reassign- 
ment school  for  students  who  cannot 
function  in  a  regular  school  setting 
and  those  are  the  kind  of  creative  new 
solutions  that  school  districts  are  find- 
ing all  over  the  country  and  that  this 
amendment  will  encourage. 

We  should  enco\irage  communities 
throughout  this  country  to  examine 
those  programs  such  as  those  so  that 
they  might  find  what  would  work  best 
in  local  schools. 

So  I  contunend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  his  early  leadership  in 
originally  Introducing  this  resolution. 
And  I  also  ask  for  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  to  amend  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 203  so  that  it  might  better  ad- 
dress our  national  crisis  in  teacher  ex- 
cellence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes 

to   the   gentleman   from   Texas   (Mr. 

Bartlett ) . 
Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  both 
amendments.  They  add  to  the  resolu- 
tion and.  if  the  gentleman  wishes  to 
take  them  en  bloc  when  we  get  to  that 
point,  that  would  be  perfectly  all  right 
with  me.  They  are  both  excellent 
amendments. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support  and  I  will  be 
taking  them  en  bloc,  unless  there  is  a 
request  from  elsewhere  on  the  floor. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  203.  a  joint  resolution  on 
State  commissions  on  teacher  excel- 
lence. This  resolution  helps  to  focus 
the  attention  of  the  States  on  address- 
ing the  problem  of  teacher  excellence 
and  encourages  them  to  examine  ex- 
emplary programs  currently  in  place 
in  some  areas  and  where  possible  to 
implement  those  programs  in  their 
own  jurisdictions.  The  States  are  fur- 
ther encouraged  to  assist  the  Federal 
Government  in  determining  what  the 
appropriate  Federal  role  is  in 
strengthening  teacher  excellence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Simon)  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Coleman)  should  be  commended  for 
their  leadership  in  investigating  this 
very  serious  challenge  to  American 
education  and  for  bringing  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor. 

Last  April,  the  Commission  on  Ex- 
cellence in  Education  issued  its  report, 
"A  Nation  at  Risk."  One  of  the  major 
problems  it  cited  was  that  of  teacher 
quality.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  subcommittee  made  similar  find- 
ings during  hearings  held  in  the  97th 
Congress  when  this  resolution  was 
first  considered.  What  the  subcommit- 
tee hearings  found  and  what  the  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education  re- 
emphasized  was  that  high  scoring  stu- 
dents (on  SAT  tests)  generally  were 
not  attracted  to  teacher  training  pro- 
grams and  teachers  who  scored  high 
(on  SAT  tests)  left  the  education  field 
in  disproportionate  numbers.  As  a 
result  teaching  was  left  to  those  who 
simply  were  not  as  well  qualified  aca- 
demically as  other  professionals. 

House  Joint  Resolution  203  asks  the 
States  to  establish  State  commissions 
on  teacher  excellence  which  would: 

Evaluate  training  and  performance 
requirements  of  teachers  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  which  pre- 
pare teachers; 

Examine  successful  teacher  excel- 
lence programs  in  other  States; 

Review  the  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education  report  and  recom- 
mendations to  determine  which  rec- 
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ommendations  can  be  implemented  by 
the  States  and  at  what  costs: 

Examine  the  process  of  teacher 
preparation  from  recruitment  of  un- 
dergraduates to  continuing  profession- 
al development  for  teachers  currently 
in  the  classroom;  and 

Report  to  State,  local,  and  Federal 
agencies  the  results  of  the  evaluations 
along  with  recommendations  for  im- 
provement which  can  be  accomplished 
at  each  level  of  government. 

The  resolution  does  not  have  any 
costs  associated  with  it.  It  only  re- 
quests the  help  of  the  States  in  evalu- 
ating teacher  education  in  America.  It 
does  set  the  stage  for  the  type  of 
State-local-Federal  partnerships  that 
will  be  essential  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems now  facing  American  education.  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation.* 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
203,  and  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league. Chairman  Paul  Simon,  for  pro- 
ducing a  resolution  that  speaks  to  the 
most  fundamental  aspect  of  education 
in  America— good  teaching. 

It  is  clear  from  the  plethora  of  re- 
ports on  education  in  Ainerica  that  we 
are  facing  a  crisis  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Today.  10  to  20  percent  of 
teachers  quit  teaching  in  1  year,  and 
half  of  all  teachers  leave  the  class- 
room after  7  years.  Worse,  studies 
show  that  it  is  the  cream  of  the  crop 
who  are  defecting. 

As  a  member  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Merit  Pay.  I  have  heard  repeated  testi- 
mony from  experts  about  the  chal- 
lenges facing  teaching  in  America.  The 
issues  of  teacher  training,  certifica- 
tion, development,  advancement,  and 
rewards  were  all  matters  the  task 
force  examined  and  reported  on. 

It  is  clear  from  our  examination  that 
the  issues  of  teacher  preparation  and 
excellence  are  best  addressed  by  State 
and  local  governments,  which  are  in 
the  position  to  adequately  evaluate 
and  recommend  on  the  effectiveness 
of  training  programs,  certification  re- 
quirements, and  classroom  perform- 
ance. 

I  believe  it  is  important  for  us  to  en- 
courage and  support  those  efforts,  as 
House  Joint  Resolution  203  would 
have  us  do.  The  Federal  Government 
must  promote  educational  reforms  and 
excellence  in  education.  As  the  Task 
Force  on  Merit  Pay  concluded: 

All  States  and  local  school  districts,  as 
well  as  educational  organizations  and  the 
Federal  government,  should  join  in  the 
search  for  improvement;  a  search  that  inevi- 
tably leads  to  the  educators,  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much,  who  deserve  our  grati- 
tude, and  whose  concrete  problems  must  be 
addressed  in  concrete  terms. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  resolution.* 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
goals  of  the  Nation's  school  systems 
cannot  be  met  unless  there  is  a  firm 


commitment  to  excellence.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 203,  which  would  establish  State 
commissions  on  teacher  excellence.  As 
the  resolution  points  out,  the  well- 
being  and  the  progress  of  the  Nation  is 
dependent  upon  quality  education. 

The  responsibility  for  ensuring  qual- 
ity education  in  this  country  cannot, 
however,  be  focused  only  upon  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  teachers.  The  responsi- 
bility must  be  shared  by  parents,  polit- 
ical leaders  and  teachers.  We  must 
also  understand  that  we  cannot  expect 
excellence  in  the  teaching  profession 
unless  we  provide  the  proper  incen- 
tives for  those  who  may  be  Interested 
in  a  career  in  teaching.  Among  these 
incentives  should  be  increased  funding 
of  higher  education  grant  and  loan 
programs  and  increased  teacher  sala- 
ries. We  cannot  expect  to  attract  and 
retain  teachers  unless  we  take  these 
two  fundamental  steps. 

J»arents  must  also  commit  them- 
selves to  excellence.  Learning  does  not 
stop  at  the  end  of  the  schoolyard.  So 
too,  our  political  leaders,  at  all  levels, 
must  realize  that  if  they  expect  to 
have  a  good  public  school  system 
which  produces  our  leaders  of  tomor- 
row, then  they  must  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  that  education. 

Unlike  the  Reagan  administration 
which  spends  a  great  deal  of  prime 
news  time  talking  about  quality  educa- 
tion while  gutting  the  education 
budget  and  the  department  as  a  whole, 
we  must  provide  real  and  meaningful 
ways  to  improve  our  educational 
system.  Better  teachers,  smaller  class- 
rooms, and  higher  test  scores  will  not 
be  achieved  without  a  directed  effort, 
no  matter  what  Mr.  Reagan  says. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  we  act  swiftly 
and  with  firm  resolve  we  will  have  ef- 
fectively lost  a  generation  of  American 
children  who  will  not  have  the  tools 
necessary  to  compete  in  American  so- 
ciety. House  Joint  Resolution  203 
offers  just  one  of  the  avenues  that  we 
must  explore  in  our  effort  to  recap- 
ture quality  in  public  education.* 
•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  203  which  will 
establish  State  commissions  on  teach- 
er excellence. 

In  brief,  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  to  call  for  these  State  commis- 
sions to  encourage  the  preparation 
and  retention  of  quality  teaching  pro- 
fessionals and  to  report  to  local.  State, 
and  Federal  governments  on  their  pro- 
grams and  policies. 

This  resolution  will  also  call  for 
these  State  commissions  to  review  the 
recommendations  released  on  April  26. 
1983  by  the  Commission  on  Excellence 
in  Education  and  determine  which  rec- 
ommendations of  the  commission  can 
be  implemented  by  the  State. 

Although  a  number  of  State-level 
commissions  have  already  been  formed 
to  study  various  aspects  of  education 
improvement,   there  is  an  increasing 


national  wide-spread  concern  regard- 
ing the  recruitment  of.  the  prepara- 
tion of.  and  the  retention  of  high  qual- 
ity teachers  in  our  Nation's  schools. 

Extensive  hearings  have  been  held 
on  this  subject  and  unanimous  support 
has  been  received  for  the  purpose  of 
this  resolution  from  public  school  edu- 
cators, college  and  university  adminis- 
trators and  teachers,  national  educa- 
tion associations.  State  boards  and  de- 
partment of  education  personnel,  pri- 
vate educational  foundations,  and 
State  commissions  on  education. 

It  is  appropriate  that  some  States 
have  already  established  commissions, 
but  this  resolution  is  a  means  of  show- 
ing support  on  the  national  level  that 
there  should  be  such  commissions 
formed  in  every  State. 

There  has  been  an  increasing 
niunber  of  educational  reform  reports 
calling  for  an  improvement  of  our 
public  schools.  As  a  result  of  the 
public  release  of  these  reports,  the 
quality  of  education  in  our  schools  and 
appropriate  Federal  action  has  become 
a  major  issue  across  this  country. 

Although  these  educational  reform 
reports  have  attracted  widespread  dis- 
cussion, national  awareness,  attention, 
and  focus  on  the  quality  of  education, 
there  were  already  in  place  a  number 
of  ongoing  educational  plans  around 
the  country  addressing  this  most 
pressing  problem  of  quality  education. 

House  Joint  Resolution  203  will 
serve  as  a  conduit  for  coordinating  and 
unifying  local.  State,  and  Federal  ef- 
forts in  education.  This  effort  can 
serve  to  strenthen  and  enhance  an  in- 
formation sharing  process  among 
local.  State,  and  Federal  governments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  be  assured 
that  I  am  opposed  to  the  Federal 
domination  of  local  school  districts, 
but  I  firmly  support  Federal  coopera- 
tion with  local  school  districts  and 
States  in  order  to  maximize  optimum 
learning  opportunities  for  all  students. 

Although  I  recognized  that  there  is 
still  a  host  of  outstanding  teachers  in 
classrooms  across  this  Nation  and  are 
still  serving  students  in  innovative, 
imaginative,  and  creative  ways,  there 
is  strong  evidence  that  the  quality  of 
teaching  is  declining.  There  is  a  de- 
cline in  standardized  test  scores  for 
education  majors  and  there  is  a  corre- 
lation between  high  national  teacher 
examination  score  and  low  retention 
rates.  In  other  words,  students  who 
are  attracted  to  the  field  of  education 
are  the  low  scorers  on  standardized 
tests  and  those  students  who  score 
high  on  such  tests  in  education  leave 
the  profession.  Procedures  need  to  be 
set  into  place  to  correct  this  situation. 

Public  education  presents  a  serious 
national  challenge  to  our  Nation's 
public  schools.  The  total  well-being 
and  progress  of  our  Nation  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  education  Ameri- 
cans receive. 


The  teacher  is  the  central  figure  in 
this  process.  The  quality  of  education 
in  this  Nation  can  be  no  better  than 
the  quality  of  its  teachers.  The  whole 
issue  of  teacher  excellence  is  so  impor- 
tant in  improving  and  maintaining  the 
quality  of  education. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  that  the 
licensing  and  certification  of  teachers 
is  a  State  responsibility;  however.  I 
also  believe  that  a  national  focus  and 
interest  demonstrated  in  this  Congress 
will  serve  to  give  guidance  and  support 
to  this  increased  and  much  needed  em- 
phasis on  educational  excellence. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  has  determined 
that  the  passage  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 203  will  require  no  increase  in 
Federal  funds. 

Education  presents  a  serious  nation- 
al challenge  and  there  should  be  a  na- 
tional response.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  passage  of  this  resolution  will 
signal  national  support  for  the  im- 
provement of  educational  efforts  at 
the  local  and  State  levels  and  the  end 
result  will  be  the  betterment  of  educa- 
tion for  all  Americans.* 
*  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  again, 
as  a  senior  member  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  and  as 
someone  who  has  served  on  the  differ- 
ent subcommittees  dealing  with  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  postsecond- 
ary  education.  I  rise  today  both  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  and  pay  tribute  to 
the  common  denominator  which 
unites  all  education— teachers. 

House  Joint  Resolution  203  calls 
upon  the  States  to  establish  commis- 
sions to  investigate  the  recruitment, 
selection,  training,  certification,  and 
continuing  professional  development 
of  teachers.  It  also  calls  upon  these 
commissions  to  determine  which  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education 
can.  in  fact,  be  implemented. 

It  is  vital  that  we,  as  a  nation,  take 
stock  in  our  education  system  and 
work  to  make  it  both  excellent  and 
competitive.  We  must  begin  this  proc- 
ess by  again  taking  steps  to  restore  the 
word  profession  to  teaching.  Too  many 
teachers  in  this  Nation  are  underpaid 
and  overworked  and  as  a  result  burned 
out.  The  result  is  they  cannot  give 
their  best  to  their  students  and  the 
entire  process  suffers. 

House  Joint  Resolution  203  obvious- 
ly does  not  set  out  to  solve  these  or 
other  problems  facing  America's 
teachers.  However  it  does  put  this  in- 
stitution on  record  in  terms  of  convey- 
ing its  concern  about  the  erosion  of 
teacher  effectiveness  in  America.  It 
rightfully  recognizes  that  the  key  deci- 
sions must  be  made  by  the  States. 
However,  I  vote  for  it  with  the  implicit 
understanding  that  we  as  the  Federal 
Government  must  maintain  our  com- 
mitment to  all  education  including 
teaching.* 


*  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
203,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
timely  and  worthwhile  resolution. 
With  the  advent  of  the  reports  on  the 
condition  of  education  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion and  other  concerned  organiza- 
tions, America  is  experiencing  a  re- 
newed commitment  to  providing  qual- 
ity education  for  children  across  the 
country.  Parents,  teachers,  and  stu- 
dents are  seeking  various  ways  to 
achieve  this  educational  excellence. 

This  goal  will  not  be  achieved  over- 
night. It  will  take  a  concerted  effort 
on  the  part  of  everyone  each  day  of 
the  year.  House  Joint  Resolution  203 
requests  that  States  establish  commis- 
sions on  teacher  excellence  to  examine 
teacher  preparation,  certification  re- 
quirements, and  recommend  programs 
and  policies  to  foster  excellence  in 
teaching. 

This  resolution  does  not  mandate 
specific  action  by  any  State  and  thus 
has  no  direct  State  and  local  impact. 
However,  House  Joint  Resolution  203 
urges  States  to  examine  their  teacher 
policies  and  reorient  their  practices 
which  promote  excellence.  This  eval- 
uation by  State  and  local  governments 
will  serve  the  national  interest  in  our 
quest  to  enhance  America's  education- 
al system.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  measure.* 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  additional  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  now  printed  in  the  reported 
joint  resolution  as  an  original  resolu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  203 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
finds  and  declares— 

(1)  that  the  governments  of  the  States 
should  carefully  evaluate  the  training  and 
performance  requirements  which  they 
specify  for  teachers  and  teacher  preparation 
institutions  to  ensure  the  competence  and 
encourage  the  excellence  of  their  teachers; 

(2)  that  such  an  evaluation  by  any  individ- 
ual State  could  well  profit  from  the  Investi- 
gation of  teacher  recruitment,  selection, 
training,  certification,  and  licensing  in  other 
States; 

(3)  that,  in  order  to  promote  this  evalua- 
tion, SUtes  which  do  not  have  or  have  not 
had  a  government  commission,  board,  or 
other  group  or  method  to  examine  current 
recruitment,  selection,  and  training  of 
teachers  should  establish  commissions  on 
teacher  excellence  to  undertake  consider- 
ation of  the  broad  range  of  factors  involved 
in  the  entire  process  by  which  teachers  are 
recruited,  selected,  and  trained  from  admis- 
sion to  college  and  university  degree  pro- 
grams through  preparation  for  teaching  in 


the  current  educational  environment,  certi- 
fication, and  licensing,  and  continuing  pro- 
fessional development; 

(4)  that  such  State  commissions  should 
evaluate  the  April  26.  1983.  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Education,  to 
determine  which  recommendations  of  that 
Conunission  can  be  implemented  by  the 
States  and  to  determine  the  cost  to  the 
States  to  Implement  such  recommendations; 

(5)  that,  in  addition  to  the  progress  which 
could  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  evalua- 
tion by  State  and  local  governments,  the  na- 
tional Interest  In  the  continuous  Improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  teachers  would  be 
served  if  the  results  of  these  investigations 
were  made  available  to  the  President  and 
Congress,  together  with  recommendations 
from  the  States  on  ways  in  which  Improve- 
ments In  the  quality  of  public  school  In- 
struction could  be  assisted  by  research,  eval- 
uation, new  policy  initiatives,  and  changes 
in  existing  Federal  laws. 

Mr.  SIMON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS  OrTERED  BY  MR.  BARTLETT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  two  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Bartlett:  On 
page  3,  after  line  3,  Insert  the  following  (Euid 
redesignate  the  succeeding  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly): 

••(4)  that  such  an  evaluation  by  each  State 
should  include  a  study  of  career  ladders, 
master  teacher  plans,  and  other  forms  of 
performance-based  pay  for  teachers,  to  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  of  these  pay  prac- 
tices for  the  Individual  States  and  localities 
to  Improve  the  quality. 

On  page  3,  after  line  3,  insert  the  follow- 
ing (and  redesignate  the  succeeding  para- 
graphs accordingly): 

"(5)  that  such  a  study  should  include  a 
review  of  methods  utilized  by  administra- 
tors, principals,  and  teachers  to  maintain  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  academic  progress 
and  teaching  excellence,  including  means  of 
improving  student  discipline  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  alternative  educational  settings 
for  chronically  disruptive  students; 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
previously  noted  in  my  statement, 
these  amendments,  as  the  author  of 
the  resolution  has  stated,  have  been 
accepted  by  the  author  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  other  side.  I  would  offer 
them  en  bloc. 

These  amendments  add  specificity  to 
the  resolution  so  that  we  are  encour- 
aging these  commissions  on  teacher 
excellence  to  specifically  examine  the 
issues  of  merit  pay,  incentive  pay  and 
to  specifically  examine  the  issues  of 
student  discipline  in  the  classroom. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  these  amendments  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  merit  pay  for  teach- 
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make  certain  that  they  are  competent 
to  be  in  the  classroom. 


The  amendment  is  well  intentioned. 
This  body  would  be  wise  to  not  accept 


or  whether  it  suggests  an  evaluation  of 
the  method  we  would  use  to  evaluate 
tparher  nprformance.  The  gentleman 
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ers  and  for  teacher  competency  test- 
ing. 

Initially,  let  me  say  that  I  think  the 
establishment  of  State  commissions  on 
teacher  excellence  is  a  good  step. 
States  must  take  on  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  improving  the  educa- 
tional standards  of  our  schools  and  in 
particular  those  who  teach  in  our 
schools.  Unfortunately,  this  lx)dy  is.  as 
usual,  about  a  year  behind,  and  many 
States,  to  their  credit,  have  already  es- 
tablished these  commissions. 

I  believe  our  society  has  lost  sight  of 
the  important  role  that  teachers  play 
in  the  development  of  our  children. 
Although  many  parents  are  now 
taking  on  the  responsibility  of  teach- 
ing their  children  the  basics  of  reading 
and  writing  before  they  enter  school, 
for  most  children  this  responsibility 
lies  with  their  first  teacher.  We  as  a 
society  rely  on  the  ability  of  teachers 
to  instill  in  children  the  desire  to  learn 
and  to  give  them  the  tools  to  become 
the  leaders  of  the  next  generation.  We 
have  taken  this  role  for  granted  and 
have  igmored  the  fact  that  if  teachers 
are  to  support  our  children,  we  must 
support  our  teachers. 

The  teaching  profession  Is  one  of 
the  lowest  paid  of  all  skilled  profes- 
sions. This  In  itself  is  a  travesty  and 
much  needs  to  be  done  to  improve  this 
situation. 

But  I  also  believe  we  need  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  teachers,  and  to 
provide  incentives  for  good  perform- 
ance. Merit,  or  performance  pay  will 
do  this  job.  While  teaching  salaries  in 
general  should  be  increased,  so  should 
the  salaries  of  those  teachers  who 
have  proven  their  ability  to  motivate 
students  and  encourage  learning. 
Merit  pay  will  give  good  teachers  the 
incentive  to  remain  in  the  teaching 
profession:  knowing  that  they  will  be 
rewarded  for  their  efforts.  Likewise,  it 
will  encourage  those  teachers  who 
have  only  done  what  is  needed  to  get 
by  to  put  more  effort  in  their  jobs 
with  the  knowledge  that  there  will  be 
monetary  rewards  for  that  effort. 

Teaching  is  an  honorable  profession 
which  offers  too  little  in  the  way  of 
compensation  save  the  satisfaction  of 
passing  on  knowledge  to  young  minds. 
Satisfaction,  however,  cannot  pay  the 
bills.  Teachers  remain  in  the  unenvia- 
ble position  of  knowing  that  regardless 
of  what  kind  of  job  they  do,  their  sala- 
ries will  remain  the  same,  only  increas- 
ing at  preset  intervals.  We  must  en- 
courage our  teachers  to  strive  for  out- 
standing performance  in  the  same  way 
that  we  encourage  other  professionals: 
through  monetary  incentives.  We 
cannot  continue  to  pay  teachers  de- 
flated salaries  because  they  are  doing 
a  honored  job  or  because  we  believe 
that  all  teachers  are  in  that  profession 
because  they  love  it  and  would  work 
for  nothing.  Surely  teachers  must  love 
their  jobs,  but  they  must  also  be  en- 
couraged to  excell  In  their  jobs  just  as 


everyone  else  is:  through  monetary  in- 
centives. What  l)etter  way  to  do  this 
than  through  merit  pay? 

We  rely  heavily  on  our  teachers  to 
bring  out  the  best  in  our  children.  Let 
us  do  something  for  them  in  return  by 
rewarding  their  good  performance 
through  merit  pay. 

I  support  the  establishment  of  State 
commissions  on  teacher  excellence  and 
I  also  support  the  idea  of  merit  pay 
for  qualified  teachers.  The  problem  we 
must  address  here,  however,  is  how  to 
determine  if  a  teacher  Is,  indeed,  quali- 
fied. We  have  all  heard  a  great  deal 
lately  about  the  quality,  or  lack  there- 
of, of  teaching  staffs.  There  are  the 
math  teachers  who  cannot  do  simple 
arithmetic  without  the  use  of  a  calcu- 
lator and  English  teachers  who  do  not 
themselves  have  a  proper  grasp  of  the 
language.  In  order  to  support  in- 
creased pay  or  merit  pay  we  must  have 
a  yardstick  by  which  to  measure  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  profession.  We 
have  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  the 
person  we  put  in  front  of  a  classroom 
has  the  knowledge  and  skill  to  pass  on 
Information  to  the  students  and  to 
pass  it  on  correctly. 

I  know  that  many  teacher  unions 
oppose  the  idea  of  competency  testing. 
They  see  it  as  an  insult  to  their  intelli- 
gence and  integrity.  I  think  they 
should  look  on  it  as  an  opportunity  to 
prove  their  ability  and  weed  out  those 
few  in  the  profession  who  simply  do 
not  belong  there.  The  teaching  profes- 
sion is  not  unlike  many  other  profes- 
sions in  this  regard.  Sometimes  people 
find  themselves  in  jobs  in  which  they 
cannot  compete  and  cannot  hope  to 
excel.  Just  as  often  this  problem  is 
overlooked  by  supervisors  or  accepted 
as  the  norm.  Our  society  cannot  allow 
this  kind  of  complacency  in  the  teach- 
ing profession.  We  rely  on  teachers  to 
impart  their  knowledge  to  our  chil- 
dren in  the  best  manner  possible.  I 
would  think  that  teachers  would  en- 
courage competency  testing  to  insure 
that  only  the  highest  standards  are 
met  by  members  of  their  profession. 
Certainly  doctors,  lawyers,  and  ac- 
countants hold  the  highest  standards 
for  members  of  their  profession,  why 
then  should  the  teachers  not  demand 
the  same? 

The  idea  of  merit  pay  goes  only  so 
far  in  establishing  a  level  of  excellence 
for  teachers.  Must  we  not  have  a 
standard  in  order  to  judge  who  quali- 
fies for  merit  pay  and  who  does  not?  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  no 
debate  on  this  subject.  I  believe  we 
have  a  right  to  know  that  the  people 
who  are  teaching  our  children  are, 
indeed,  qualified  for  that  job.  Compe- 
tency testing  should  become  standard 
procedure  for  teachers  everywhere. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett). 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HUNTER 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hunter:  On 
page  2.  line  12.  strike  the  semicolon  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  should  include  an  evaluation  of 
periodic  performance  examinations  as  a 
means  to  ensure  the  competence  of  its 
teachers;" 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment that  is  directed  at  a  very  impor- 
tant area  in  education  and  that  is  the 
competence  of  our  teachers.  And  in 
reading  the  Commission  on  Excellence 
in  Education's  report  entitled  "A 
Nation  at  Risk."  you  can  see  that 
there  is  a  problem  presently  in  the 
United  States  in  finding  and  maintain- 
ing auid  evaluating  teachers  in  the 
area  of  competence. 
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And  I  would  quote  from  the  report 
under  the  section  entitled  "Findings 
Regarding  Teaching." 

Too  many  teachers  are  t>elng  drawn  from 
the  bottom  quarter  of  graduating  high 
school  and  college  students.  The  teacher 
preparation  curriculum  is  weighted  heavily 
with  courses  In  educational  methods  at  the 
expense  of  courses  and  subjects  to  be 
taught. 

A  survey  of  1.350  institutions  training 
teachers  Indicated  that  41  percent  of  the 
time  of  elementary  school  teacher  candi- 
dates Is  spent  In  education  courses  which  re- 
duces the  amount  of  time  available  for  sut>- 
Ject-matter  courses. 

The  shortage  of  teachers  In  mathematics 
and  science  Is  particularly  severe— another 
finding. 

A  1981  survey  of  45  States  reveals  short- 
ages of  mathematics  teachers  In  43  States, 
critical  shortages  of  science  teachers  In  33 
States  and  of  physics  teachers  everywhere. 

And.  lastly,  and  I  think  most  Impor- 
tantly: 

Half  of  the  newly  employed  mathematics, 
science  and  English  teachers  are  not  quali- 
fied to  teach  the  subjects.  Fewer  than  one- 
third  of  U.S.  high  schools  offer  physics 
taught  by  qualified  teachers. 

And  in  the  area  entitled  "Recom- 
mendations": 

It  Is  recommended  that  persons  preparing 
to  teach  should  X>e  required  to  meet  high 
educational  standards,  to  demonstrate  an 
aptitude  for  teaching  and  to  demonstrate 
competence  In  an  academic  discipline.  Col- 
leges and  universities  offering  teacher  prep- 
aration programs  should  be  Judged  by  how 
well  their  graduates  meet  these  criteria. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  he  would 
simply  say  that  one  of  the  things  that 
we  want  to  happen  in  our  teaching 
profession  is  that  they  be  examined  to 


make  certain  that  they  are  competent 
to  be  in  the  classroom. 

Is  that  what  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  about? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  all  it  says.  I 
think  we  understand  that  we  have  an 
educational  problem  today  that  touch- 
es on  many  areas,  teacher  involve- 
ment, parent  involvement,  et  cetera, 
but  certainly  one  has  got  to  be  teacher 
competence. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  do  not  know  how  many 
people  out  here  who  are  discussing 
this  today  have  ever  taught  in  schools, 
but  I  have.  And  virtually  every  teacher 
who  has  ever  been  in  the  schools 
knows  that  you  can  go  up  and  down 
the  hallway  in  the  school,  and  the 
teachers  know  who  the  good  and  bad 
teachers  are.  We  know  that  there  are 
some  good  ones  there  and  we  know 
that  there  are  some  bad  ones,  and  you 
can  pick  them  out.  The  fact  is  that 
there  probably  ought  to  be  a  way  not 
only  to  pick  them  out  but  to  weed 
them  out.  that  we  ought  to  assure  our- 
selves that  only  competent  people  are 
teaching  our  children. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that  11  we 
are  going  to  talk  about  teacher  excel- 
lence, as  this  resolution  does,  one  of 
the  items  that  we  will  want  to  address 
in  it  is  assuring  ourselves  that  only 
competent  people  get  in  the  classroom 
and  stay  in  the  classroom. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  of- 
fering this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  simply  say 
that  we  are  not  doing  our  students  or 
our  teachers  any  service— In  fact,  we 
are  doing  them  a  disservice— If  we  do 
not  require  that  the  people  who  teach 
English  know  English  and  that  the 
people  who  teach  mathematics  know 
mathematics,  and  on  down  the  line. 

I  would  hope  that  the  majority  of 
the  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  would  agree  with  this  very  simple 
but  I  think  Important  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
great  reluctance,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment for  three  reasons. 

No.  I,  the  general  area  Is  covered  by 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Baktlett). 

Second,  if  the  aim  of  the  Member  of- 
fering the  amendment  Is  as  Indicated, 
that  is  not  really  what  the  language 
says.  The  language  calls  for  an  evalua- 
tion of  examinations.  I  am  not  sure 
these  State  bodies  that  we  are  talking 
about  are  equipped  to  evaluate  these 
examinations  of  teachers. 

The  third  thing  Is  that,  obviously, 
we  are  all  concerned  about  the  compe- 
tency of  teachers,  and  I  am  concerned 
that  the  focus  be  not  too  much  on  lift- 
ing that  bottom  level  for  teachers  but 
In  lifting  the  heights  of  the  ability  of 
our  teachers. 


The  amendment  Is  well  intentioned. 
This  body  would  be  wise  to  not  accept 
this  amendment,  and  I  hope  we  can 
cover  in  some  language  that  would  be 
adopted  in  conference  the  aim  of  the 
gentleman,  which  I  respect  and  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  chairman  inform 
me  as  to  which  group  under  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  would  conduct 
the  evaluation  of  teacher  perform- 
ance? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  think  I  would  have  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
who  offers  the  amendment,  because  I 
am  really  not  equipped  to.  The  amend- 
ment actually  does  not  say  an  evalua- 
tion of  performance.  It  says  an  evalua- 
tion of  examinations.  And  I  do  not 
think  that  is  probably  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  wants.  But  to 
answer  the  gentleman's  question.  I 
think  I  would  have  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  the  amend- 
ment does  not  designate  any  particu- 
lar group  to  conduct  an  evsduation, 
but  it  is  simply  setting  forth  in  this 
resolution  the  feelings  of  a  Congress 
that,  along  with  the  other  areas  that 
are  mentioned  in  this  resolution  as 
being  required  to  restore  excellence  in 
education,  certainly  the  competency  of 
the  teachers  is  an  area  that  cannot  l>e 
ignored  and  that  there  should  be  eval- 
uations of  these  teachers  to  assure 
that  the  person  who  teaches  mathe- 
matics knows  mathematics  and  that 
the  person  who  teaches  English  knows 
English,  and  so  forth.  And  certainly 
there  are  not  specifics  laid  out  exactly 
as  to  who  Is  going  to  do  this  and  what 
board  is  going  to  undertake  the  task 
and  how  It  Is  going  to  be  administered, 
but  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the 
entire  resolution  Is  fairly  general  in 
nature. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  amendment  may 
take  on  considerable  Importance,  and 
before  I  would  support  It  I  would  want 
to  know  whether  the  amendment  was 
calling  for  an  evaluation  of  an  evalua- 
tion process  or  an  evaluation  of  teach- 
er performance,  and  then  I  would 
want  to  know  which  group  in  the 
State  is  It  that  we  are  requiring  to 
make  that  evaluation. 

If  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the 
author,  perhaps  he  could  answer  the 
question.  Let  me  state  It  again  for  the 
author,  if  I  may.  Mr.  Chairman. 

First.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
the  gentleman's  amendment  suggests 
an  evaluation  of  teacher  performance 


or  whether  it  suggests  an  evaluation  of 
the  method  we  would  use  to  evaluate 
teacher  performance.  The  gentleman 
has  already  answered  the  first  part  of 
my  question  previously,  which  was 
that  you  do  not  know  which  group 
would  conduct  the  evaluation. 

So  now  my  question  is:  What  would 
you  be  evaluating,  the  teachers  or  the 
mechanism  by  which  teachers  could  be 
ranked? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  under  the  general  directive  you 
could  evaluate  both  the  teachers 
themselves  and  the  method  of  evalua- 
tion, l)ecause  certainly  the  method  of 
evaluation  drives,  to  some  degree,  the 
effectiveness  of  any  test  that  would  be 
given,  in  other  words,  the  way  that  it 
is  given.  But  I  would  think  that  this 
would  be  directed  mainly  at  looking  at 
the  examinations  and  determining 
whether  those  examinations  In  fact 
assure  competency.  In  other  words, 
are  the  examinations  sufficient  to 
assure  competency.  This  would  be  di- 
rected less  at  the  methods  and  more  at 
the  substance. 

Does  that  answer  the  gentleman's 
question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  amendment  may  have  some  merit, 
except  that  the  language  of  the 
simendment  does  something  different 
than  the  author.  It  seems  to  me. 
wishes  the  amendment  to  do. 

I  suggest  that  each  State  now  has  a 
performance  stajidard,  which  appar- 
ently those  individual  States  believe  is 
adequate,  for  the  testing  and  evalua- 
tion of  their  teachers.  Each  State,  It 
seems  to  me.  has  been  very  careful  and 
very  prudent  about  both  their  per- 
formance standards  with  regard  to 
who  may  have  a  teaching  certificate, 
and  then  each  State  has  been  very 
cautious,  in  my  judgment  overly  cau- 
tious, about  the  renewal  of  that  certif- 
icate unless  the  teachers  of  that  State 
continue  to  meet  certain  performance 
standards,  which  usually  carry  with 
them  the  requirement  of  additional 
education. 

I  know  of  no  other  profession  In  the 
country  which  requires  those  educated 
In  that  particular  discipline  to  return 
to  school  periodically,  usually  quite 
often.  In  order  to  continue  to  practice 
in  that  discipline.  Teachers  are  re- 
quired to  do  that  in  almost  every  State 
in  this  country. 

The  notion  that  we  seem  to  be 
coming  to  around  America  that  teach- 
ers cannot  teach,  that  we  are  graduat- 
ing them  from  teacher  preparation  in- 
stitutions without  even  the  basic  rudl- 
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ments  in  their  discipline,  is  demonstra- 
bly false. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I  have  made 
it  clear  when  I  initially  offered  the 
amendment  that  there  are  a  number 
of  areas  that  need  to  be  addressed  and 
obviously  have  been  addressed  by  this 
resolution,  including  the  parents,  the 
curriculum,  and  number  of  other 
areas.  But  you  cannot  leave  the  ques- 
tion without  also  addressing  teacher 
competency. 
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So  I  am  not  trying  to  say  that  teach- 
ers are  incompetent  throughout  the 
Nation  and  that  they  are  the  only 
people  who  are  at  fault  for  the  decline 
in  excellence  in  education.  But  I  am 
saying  that  that  question  cannot  be  ig- 
nored, and  I  think  that  perhaps  I  can 
clear  up  the  gentleman's  problem  by 
simply  asking  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  this  amendment  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "competency" 
on  line  11.  page  2.  immediately  after 
"certification." 

But  the  thrust  of  this  amendment  is 
aimed  at  inserting  in  some  place  that 
competency  should  be  one  of  the 
things  that  we  are  looking  at.  teacher 
competency.  We  have  here,  and  I 
quote:  "that  such  an  evaluation  by  any 
individual  State  could  well  profit  from 
the  investigation  of  teacher  recruit- 
ment, selection,  training,  certifica- 
tion." and  I  would  simply  ask  that 
"competency"  be  inserted  immediately 
after  "certification."  I  think  perhaps 
that  would  take  care  of  the  gentle- 
man's problems  and  perhaps  the  chair- 
man's problems.  Is  that  satisfactory? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reclaiming  my  time,  that 
certainly  clarifies  the  amendment  and 
the  gentleman's  intention  from  my 
standpoint.  I  have  no  particular  objec- 
tion to  including  that  language  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
does  clarify  it  and  it  gets  at  what  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  get  at  without 
the  cumbersome  language  he  had 
before.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
unanimous  consent  request  for  that 
change  and  would  support  such  an 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  WITHDRAWN-r AMENDMENT 
OFTERED  BY  MR.  HUNTER 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert 


the  word  "competency"  on  page  2,  line 
11,  immediately  after  the  word  "certi- 
fication." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man from  California  please  restate  the 
change  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "competency"  on  line  11, 
page  2,  immediately  after  the  word 
"certification." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Huntim). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  substitute? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  preamble  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  education  of  Americans  is 
the  foundation  on  which  the  future  well- 
being  and  progress  of  the  Nation  depend: 

Whereas  the  quality  of  the  Nations 
teachers  is  vital  to  the  quality  of  that  edu- 
cation: and 

Whereas  under  the  American  federal 
system  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  States 
to  regulate  the  certification  and  licensing  of 
those  teachers: 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  the  preamble? 

If  not,  under  the  rule,  the  Commit- 
tee rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Torres,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
203)  to  establish  State  commissions  on 
teacher  excellence,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  399.  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 

adopted    by    the    Committee    of    the 

Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 

amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 

be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 

was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 

and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUDUN  ENDESTAD 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  1863)  for  the  relief  of 
Audun  Endestad.  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1863 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
Audun  Endestad  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  satisfied  the  residence  and 
physical  presence  requirements  of  section 
319(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Senator  Garn  has  introduced  a  private 
immigration  bill,  S.  1863,  that  would 
authorize  for  Mr.  Audun  Endestad  an 
inmiigration  hearing,  on  the  merits, 
before  an  immigration  judge,  in  time 
to  let  this  great  athlete  participate  in 
the  winter  Olympics. 

Mr.  Endestad  is  now  a  permanent 
resident;  he  is  married  to  an  American; 
he  has  sterling  character  references; 
the  bill  has  passed  the  Senate. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Endestad  has  been  a 
permanent  resident  for  2  years  and 
some  7  months.  The  normal  waiting 
period  is  3  years.  This  bill  simply 
waives  the  remainder  of  the  waiting 
period,  about  6  or  7  months,  and 
allows  the  inunigration  judge  to  make 
a  decision  on  the  merits. 

It  does  not  make  the  applicant  a  citi- 
zen; it  will  just  get  him  a  normal,  legal 
hearing  in  time  for  the  winter  Olym- 
pics. The  chairmen  and  ranking  Re- 
publicans on  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  the  Inmiigration  Subconmiittee. 
have  no  objection  to  this  motion.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  and  that  it  now  be 
considered  in  the  House. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  S.  1863. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  coming  before  you 
today  to  request  your  consideration 
and  support  of  S.  1863,  a  private  relief 
bill  for  Audun  Endestad. 


Audun  has  been  in  the  United  States 
for  9  years.  Three  years  ago  he  mar- 
ried a  U.S.  citizen  and  applied  for  citi- 
zenship. He  is  now  completing  the  3- 
year  residency  requirement  needed 
before  he  can  become  a  naturalized 
citizen  in  October.  This  bill  would 
waive  the  remaining  few  months  to 
enable  Audun  to  become  a  citizen  and 
to  participate  in  the  upcoming  winter 
Olympics.  He  has  already  proven  him- 
self as  an  Olympic  athlete  by  placing 
in  the  Olympic  cross-country  ski  time 
trials  held  earlier  this  month. 

Besides  being  an  outstanding  ath- 
lete. Audun  would  serve  as  an  example 
to  all.  He  was  a  weightlifter  before 
coming  to  the  United  States.  He  only 
developed  his  outstanding  skiing  abili- 
ties while  in  the  United  States.  This  to 
me,  represents  a  fine  example  of  the 
promise  of  America— the  pursuit  of  a 
dream. 

This  body  passed  a  similiar  bill  in 
1976.  when  Congress  shortened  the 
waiting  period  for  Jana  Hlavaty,  also  a 
cross-country  skier. 

This  bill  has  already  passed  the 
Senate  and  has  the  consent  of  the  sub- 
committee chairman  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee  chairman  and  is  a  biparti- 
san effort.  I  also  want  you  to  know 
that  I  understand  your  concerns  about 
bills  of  this  nature  and  assure  you  that 
I  believe  it  is  in  the  national  interest. 
This  bill  will  not  add  any  new  immi- 
grants, for  Audun  has  already  been 
granted  permanent  residency. 

I  believe  that  I  speak  for  Senator 
Stevens,  the  Senate  majority  whip. 
Senator  Garn,  who  introduced  this 
bill.  Senators  Armstrong  and  Quayle 
as  well  as  Congressmen  Alexander, 
Fish,  Jeffords,  Kemp,  in  requesting 
that  you  find  this  bill  agreeable  when 
it  is  considered  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
scnt'&tfivcs. 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1863,  a  bill  that  would 
allow  Mr.  Audun  Endestad  to  have  his 
naturalization  hearing  for  U.S.  citizen- 
ship in  time  for  him  to  serve  on  the 
U.S.  Olympic  ski  team. 

Mr.  Endestad  has  lived  in  the  United 
States  for  9  years.  He  has  been  mar- 
ried to  Judy  Rabinowitz,  a  U.S.  citizen, 
for  almost  2  years.  And  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  ski  team  for  3 
years.  His  citizenship  would  not  in  any 
way  change  the  number  of  immigrants 
coming  into  the  country  this  year. 

In  passing  this  legislation,  already 
passed  by  the  Senate,  we  will  not  be 
judging  the  merits  of  Mr.  Endestad's 
citizenship.  That  question  will  be  de- 
cided by  the  appropriate  authority 
after  his  naturalization  hearing.  If  we 
pass  this  bill,  we  will  merely  provide 
Mr.  Endestad  the  opportunity  to  have 
his  hearing  before  the  start  of  the 
1984  Olympic  games. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Vermont's  interest  is 
simply  stated.  Vermont  was  the  birth 
place  of  modern  skiing  in  this  country. 
The    U.S.    outstanding    cross-country 


skier  is  Bill  Koch  of  Gilford.  The 
cross-country  coach  is  Mike  Gallagher, 
a  long  time  friend  from  my  home  town 
of  Rutland. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation.* 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


nority  member  of  the  committee  and 
the  floor  leader  and  the  whip.  Appar- 
ently that  has  not  been  done. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  gentlewoman  from  Indiana  (Mrs. 
Hall)  withhold  her  request  until  we 
can  get  this  straightened  out? 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Yes.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  the  request. 


REQUEST    FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF     SENATE     JOINT     RESOLU- 
TION       146,       TO       DESIGNATE 
MARCH  23.   1984,  AS  "NATIONAL 
ENERGY  EDUCATION  DAY" 
Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I    ask   unanimous   consent   that   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service   be   discharged   from   further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution   (S.J.    Res.    146)    to    designate 
March  23,  1984,  as  "National  Energy 
Education  Day,"  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   Has 
this  been  cleared  with  the  leadership? 
Mrs.    HALL   of    Indiana.    Yes.    Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  am  told  by 
the  staff  of  the  leadership  on  our  side 
that  the  minority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority whip  are  not  aware  of  this  piece 
of  legislation  coming  up.  Therefore, 
we  do  have  some  problems  under  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  of  just  a  couple 
days  ago  which  indicated  that  no  such 
resolutions  could  come  up  unless  they 
had  that  kind  of  clearance. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  get  some  kind 
of  designation  here  as  to  who  this  was 
checked  with?  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

D  1520 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
CotJRTER),  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Population,  has  been  in- 
formed of  this  legislation.  Before  we 
came  to  the  floor  today,  we  did  call 
the  appropriate  Members  who  repre- 
sent the  minority  on  this  floor  when 
we  bring  resolutions.  They  did  inform 
us  that  someone  would  try  to  get  here. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  this  has 
been  cleared  and  approved,  and  it  does 
have  the  support  of  the  minority.  No 
one  has  opposed  this. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  under- 
standing, under  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  that  not  only  is  the  clearance  of 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  needed,  but  there  is 
clearance  needed  from  the  ranking  mi- 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unainimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  English). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ROUNDTABLE 
ON  UNITED  STATES-SOVIET 
RELATIONS 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
of  you  should  be  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Senator  Mark  Andrews  and  me, 
inviting  you  tomorrow  night  to  the 
second  in  a  series  of  seminar-dinner 
meetings  on  better  understanding  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  first  of  these  series  got  off  to  a 
great  start  last  November  with  Mar- 
shall Shulman  and  Jim  Billington 
speaking  on  overall  trends  in  United 
States-Soviet  relations.  About  30  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen,  plus  some  of 
their  wives,  were  there.  One  of  them 
said  to  me  that  it  was  the  finest  meet- 
ing he  had  ever  attended  since  he  had 
been  in  Congress. 

Tomorrow  evening  will  feature  two 
of  our  country's  leading  analysts  of 
Soviet-political  leadership.  Jerry 
Hough  of  Duke  University  and  Brook- 
ings, who  is  called  the  man  who  pre- 
dicted Andropov,  and  Robert  Black- 
well,  the  chief  Soviet  watcher  at  the 
CIA  on  domestic  affairs.  The  discus- 
sion will  center  on  "Who  runs  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  who  will  run  it  in  the 
future?" 

The  evening  is  scheduled  to  begin  at 
6  p.m.  and  will  be  over  by  9  o'clock. 
Those  of  you  who  have  not  yet  ap- 
plied, and  about  40  have  already  ap- 
plied, so  there  may  be  not  too  many 
seats  left,  I  urge  to  apply  at  extension 
6-3440. 

February  28  we  will  have  another 
one  of  these  series  in  which  Dr. 
Seweryn  Bialer  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  Dr.  Angela  Stent  of 
Georgetown  University  will  speak  on 
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the  subject  of  Soviet   foreign   policy 
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ring  to  wait  for  a  possible  swing  in  American 
politics. 


the  decade  of  detente.  That  decade  showed 
the  Soviet  leadership  that  detente  is  not 
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the  subject  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
toward  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  Alliance. 

I  will  put  in  the  record  after  my  re- 
marks an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post,  reprinted  in  the  European 
Herald  Tribune  for  January  24,  by  Dr. 
Bialer  entitled,  "Cornered:  The  Dan- 
gerous Soviet  Mood"  I  think  you  will 
find  it  of  great  interest  as  you  will  also 
find  the  seminar  meeting. 

(Prom  the  European  Herald  Tribune.  Jan. 
24.  1984] 

Cornered:  The  Dangerous  Soviet  Mood 
(By  Seweryn  Bialer) 

New  York.— Recently,  in  a  speech  herald- 
ed In  advance  as  ain  attempt  at  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union.  President 
Reagan  descril)ed  those  who  believe  there  is 
"an  increased  danger  of  conflict"  in  today's 
world  as  "profoundly  mistaken."  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  President  Reagan  who  is  mistak- 
en. The  dangers  of  conflict  are  greater 
today  than  they  have  been  in  a  long  time. 

The  policies  of  the  Reagan  administration 
have  helped  push  the  Soviet  Union  Into  a 
comer.  I  could  see  during  a  recent  visit  to 
Moscow  that  the  Russians  feel  hard-pressed 
by  America's  harsh  policy,  by  the  failure  of 
their  strategy  to  prevent  the  deployment  of 
US.  missiles  In  Europe,  by  grave  economic 
problems  at  home,  and  by  the  uncertain 
leadership  situation  In  the  Kremlin. 

I  found  combative,  angry  people  in 
Moscow.  Among  the  political  elite  feelings 
verge  on  rage.  I  think  the  Russians  are  wait- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  reassert  their 
international  status  and  teach  Mr.  Reagan  a 
lesson— and  that  they  are  waiting  for  the 
result  of  the  presidential  election. 

I  think  we  may  be  In  for  a  new  Cold  War. 
characterized  by  Inadequate  conununication 
between  Moscow  and  Washington,  tense 
competltloa  and  very  possibly  a  dangerous 
new  round  In  the  arms  race.  And  In  a  new 
Cold  War.  the  United  SUles  will  not  be  sup- 
ported by  Western  Europe,  nor  will  It  have 
military  superiority. 

Concrete  proposals  for  reducing  tensions 
would  not  be  needed  to  make  any  serious 
Impression  In  Moscow,  but  the  president's 
speech  contained  no  such  proposals.  In- 
stead, he  again  seemed  to  blame  the  Soviet 
Union  for  all  that  has  gone  wrong  between 
the  superpowers. 

This  attitude  infuriates  the  Russians. 
They  feel  that  the  Reagan  administration 
has  tried— with  considerable  success— to  de- 
prive them  of  their  International  status. 

At  the  same  time,  even  when  the  Soviet 
leadership  Is  so  uncertain,  the  men  In 
charge  realize  that  they  face  agonizing 
choices  in  foreign  policy.  They  could  decide 
to  pull  back  from  international  adventure 
for  a  time,  or  they  could  become  much  more 
difficult  and  ambitious. 

Westerners  must  realize  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  entered  a  new  phase  and  they 
must  understand  the  dilemmas  this  poses. 
Only  with  such  understanding  can  the  West 
fashion  policies  that  would  encourage 
Moscow  to  choose  less  dangerous  paths. 

There  is  a  Russian  term  that  descrll)es  the 
current  state  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  '  pere- 
dyshka "— a  breather.  Just  now  Moscow  Is 
taking  a  break,  emphasizing  retrenchment 
and  adopting  a  relatively  passive  approach 
to  world  politics.  The  reasons  are  straight- 
forward: 

The  Russians  have  abandoned  any  hope 
of  doing  business  with  Mr   Reagan,  prefer- 


ring to  wait  for  a  possible  swing  in  American 
politics. 

They  fear  overextension  of  their  foreign 
policy  resources,  given  the  situation  in 
Poland,  the  burden  of  subsidies  to  Eastern 
Europe  and  Cuba,  their  commitment  In  Af- 
ghanistan and  Investment  in  Africa— and 
their  domestic  difficulties. 

They  prefer  not  to  disturb  a  detente  with 
Western  Europe  which  provides  credit  and 
trade  benefits. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  no  strong  leader 
In  Moscow,  the  tendency  of  the  ruling  com- 
mittee of  old  men  Is  to  avoid  International 
confrontation. 

This  "peredyshka  '  may  be  replaced  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years  by  a  new  offensive 
policy.  But  whoever  emerges  atop  the  Soviet 
leadership— Yuri  Andropov  if  he  recovers 
his  health  or  another  man  if  he  does  not— 
will  face  sharply  inhibiting  Influences. 
Indeed,  the  dilemmas  facing  the  next  Soviet 
leader  are  so  formidable  that  he  may  opt  for 
indecision  and  drift,  perhaps  spiced  with 
periodic  exploitations  of  low-risk  (and  low- 
profit)  Urgets  In  the  Third  World. 

Consider  the  foreign  policy  dilemmas 
facing  the  Soviet  Union: 

Internally,  the  Soviet  Union  has  entered  a 
period  of  material  and  spiritual  decline,  as 
has  Its  East  European  empire.  The  old  for- 
mulas that  created  economic  growth  have 
ceased  to  work:  the  situation  in  Elastem 
Europe  constitutes  a  systemic  crisis.  These 
problems  could  lead  to  new  rounds  of  vio- 
lent unrest  in  the  Soviet  empire  that  the 
Russians  seem  helpless  to  head  off.  Even 
now  they  are  forced  to  reduce  sutisldles  to 
client  states. 

Nevertheless,  Moscow  Is  still  In  an  aggres- 
sive period  of  expansionist  aspiration,  and  it 
may  encounter  tempting  opportunities  to 
Intervene  In  the  Third  World  and  to  gain 
greater  Influence  over  America's  allies.  Of 
course,  the  Soviet  Union  can  still  wield  awe- 
some military  power,  but  its  future  growth, 
if  a  new  arms  spiral  becomes  a  reality,  will 
be  Infinitely  more  costly  to  the  Soviet  Union 
than  the  military  buildup  of  the  1970s.  If 
the  Russians  must  continue  to  Increase  mili- 
tary spending  as  fast  as  or  faster  than  they 
did  In  the  last  decade,  this  would  produce 
stagnation  or  even  decline  In  consumer 
spending,  and  would  cut  into  Investments  In 
the  Soviet  economy  that  are  crucial  to  mod- 
ernization. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  post-SUlln  years, 
the  growth  of  Soviet  military  spending  has 
become  an  Insurmountable  barrier  to  In- 
creasing consumer  spending  and  Investment 
In  agriculture  and  Industry.  The  Soviet  lead- 
ership win  have  to  choose  between  short- 
time  military  spending  to  satisfy  its  global 
aspirations,  and  Investment  in  the  military- 
Industrial  plant  to  provide  the  basis  for 
future  military  growth  and  strength. 

So  foreign  adventurism  Is  no  solution  to 
Soviet  domestic  dlfflcuJtlea  On  the  con- 
trary. It  can  Impose  direct,  painful  costs  at 
home. 

The  next  leadership  must  decide  whether 
to  concentrate  on  Its  problems  at  home  and 
within  the  Soviet  empire  while  moderating 
radically  Its  active  foreign  policies,  or  to  try 
to  hold  to  the  present  political  course. 

Most  likely,  the  Russians  will  go  no  fur- 
ther than  to  change  the  Intensity  of  their 
commitments,  the  degree  of  their  prefer- 
ences. Yet  It  Is  exactly  a  change  in  degree 
that  can  reverse  a  trend  and  create  new  op- 
portunities for  East- West  compromise. 

The  second  Soviet  dllenuna  In  the  1980s 
Involves  having  the  cake  and  eating  It  too. 
The  Russians  learned  how  hard  this  was  In 


the  decade  of  detente.  That  decade  showed 
the  Soviet  leadership  that  detente  is  not 
•divisible';  a  linkage  between  the  responsi- 
bilities of  detente  and  its  l>eneflts  Is  un- 
avoidable. 

In  effect,  linkage  unraveled  what  had 
become  the  core  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union— detente  with  the  United  States. 

Of  course.  It  would  be  desirable  for  the 
two  superpowers  to  reach  agreements  on  Im- 
portant Issues  where  their  interests  overlap 
(such  as  arms  control)  regardless  of  other 
conflicts.  But  unless  the  Russians  show 
some  respect  for  the  American  view  of  what 
detente  should  mean— specifically,  some  re- 
straint in  global  politics— then  a  detente  re- 
lationship with  the  United  States  is  sure  to 
collapse. 

The  Soviet  military  buildup  and  expan- 
sionist policies  in  the  1975-1979  period  were 
the  key  contributors  to  the  change  In  Amer- 
ican policy  In  the  last  year  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, and  they  helped  bring  Presi- 
dent Reagan  Into  power.  Regardless  of 
whether  Mr.  Reagan  Is  re-elected  In  1984, 
the  continuation  of  the  pattern  of  Soviet  be- 
havior of  1976-1979  would  preclude  the  res- 
toration of  even  a  semblance  of  detente. 

E^ren  In  Europe,  the  Russlaiw  have 
learned  that  their  own  policies  have  weak- 
ened the  detente  that  has  survived  their 
break  with  America  NATO's  ability  to 
deploy  new  missiles  despite  almost  desper- 
ate Soviet  efforts  to  prevent  this  are  a  re- 
minder to  Moscow  that  the  Europeans  still 
fear  their  Soviet  neighbor.  The  missile  deci- 
sion, plus  the  ascendancy  of  strongly  anti- 
communist  governments  in  Prance,  West 
Germany  and  Britain,  have  shown  that  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  count  on  a  weakening 
of  the  capitalist  world's  alliances. 

The  Russians  have  also  found  that  de- 
tente with  Western  Europe  Is  not  a  substi- 
tute for  stable  relations  with  the  United 
States,  a  great  military  power.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  understand  how  alarmed  the  Rus- 
sians now  are  about  the  direction  of  U.S. 
policy.  Soviet  party  and  military  leaders  feel 
that  a  continued  U.S.  military  buildup  will 
change  the  balance  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  very  security  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  Xk 
endangered. 
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UNITED  STATES-SOVIET 
RELATIONS 

(Mr.  SIMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league on  the  other  side,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bereuter)  in 
a  resolution  urging  the  Meml)ers  of 
the  House  to  occasionally  visit  the 
Soviet  Union  and  urging  meml)ers  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  to  come  and  visit 
here. 

I  do  not  always  agree  with  Richard 
Nixon,  but  when  Richard  Nixon  said 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  leader  of  the  Soviet 
Union  ought  to  meet  together  at  least 
once  a  year,  he  was  correct. 

But  that  need  for  understanding 
goes  ttelow  that  Presidential  level  also. 
Why  do  we  pile  up  endless  arms?  Be- 
cause we  fear  each  other. 


Why  do  we  fear  each  other?  In  part 
because  we  do  not  understand  each 
other. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Nebraska  has  introduced  a  resolution 
that  I  hope  will  prod  some  of  us  to  do 
a  little  more  to  build  bridges  of  under- 
standing. Not  that  we  are  going  to  like 
the  Soviet  system  or  they  are  going  to 
like  ours,  but  let  us  understand  each 
other  so  that  we  do  not  blow  up  this 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am  joining  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Bereuter,  on  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  there  should  be  far  more  direct 
contact  between  United  States  and 
Soviet  officials.  We  believe  that  both 
countries  should  be  promoting  ex- 
changes and  contact  between  govern- 
ment officials  so  that  decisionmakers 
in  these  two  countries  can  begin  to 
better  understand  their  counterparts. 

Among  the  most  important  decisions 
we,  as  elected  officials  must  make  are 
those  which  directly  or  indirectly 
affect  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  are.  for  example,  repeated- 
ly called  upon  to  decide  what  weapons 
systems  or  foreign  aid  programs  make 
the  most  sense  to  achieve  our  stated 
national  security  and  international 
stability  goals.  These  decisions  are 
often  based  upon  our  interpretation  of 
Soviet  policy  and  Soviet  behavior.  Far 
too  often  we  must  rely  on  second-  and 
third-hand  Information.  In  comparison 
to  the  importance  of  the  decisions  we 
make,  we  lack  knowledge  and  the 
direct  experience. 

There  is  a  second  problem— the  lack 
of  Soviet  experts  within  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation. Hearings  before  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Postsecondary  Education 
have  shown  that  funding  for  Soviet 
and  East  European  studies  has 
dropped  almost  80  percent  l)etween 
1965  and  1982. 1  believe  that  this  situa- 
tion will  Improve  now  that  Congress 
has  passed,  and  the  President  has 
signed,  the  Soviet-Eastern  European 
Research  and  Training  Act. 

That  does  not,  however,  relieve  Con- 
gress of  the  obligation  we  have  to 
make  the  most  well-informed,  bal- 
anced decisions  we  can  about  the 
Soviet  Union,  its  people  and  its  politi- 
cal leaders.  Those  of  us  who  have  trav- 
eled to  the  Soviet  Union  have  quickly 
understood  that,  while  the  Soviets' 
methods  may  be  different,  they  want 
peace  and  l>etter  relations  with  the 
United  States  as  much  as  we  should 
want  them  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
First-hand  knowledge  of  a  country 
often  leads  to  Insights  that  cannot  be 
gained  from  reading  the  newspaper  or 
other  material.  For  example,  after  the 
Soviet  Union  invaded  Afghanistan, 
former  President  Jimmy  Carter  im- 
posed a  grain  embargo  on  sales  and  de- 
livery to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  joined 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  opposing  the 
embargo.  Through  my  previous  travels 
In  the  Soviet  Union  It  was  clear  to  me 


that  the  embargo  would  not  harm 
Soviet  officials,  but  it  would  harm  the 
ordinary  Soviet  citizen  who  already 
had  to  stand  in  line  for  hours,  if  not 
days,  to  get  but  even  the  most  basic 
commodities.  And  it  was  also  clear 
that  the  embargo  would  have  serious 
effects  on  our  own  farmers.  If  more  of 
us  had  seen  Soviet  society  first-hand, 
and  realized  that  the  embargo  would 
have  no  impact  whatsoever  on  the 
Soviet  leadership,  perhaps  we  could 
have  avoided  this  harmful  policy  deci- 
sion. 

More  than  300  of  this  body's  current 
membership  have  never  traveled  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  yet  daily,  we 
make  economic,  defense,  and  budget- 
ary decisions  that  in  some  way  impact 
on  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Traveling  to  the  Soviet  Union 
will  not  be  as  easy  nor  as  fun  as  travel 
to  other  places  in  the  world,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  far  more  critical  to  the 
future  stability  and  existence  of  the 
world. 

Our  resolution  simply  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  travel  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  Members  of  Congress 
is  Important,  as  is  the  travel  by  the 
Soviet  leadership  to  our  country.  We 
strongly  believe  that  a  more  regular 
exchange  between  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  members  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  will  increase  mutual  under- 
standing and  decrease  tensions,  which 
will  serve  both  countries'  national  In- 
terest and  help  move  us  toward  the 
creation  of  a  safer  and  more  stable 
world. 

We  urge  your  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1- 
THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMEND- 
MENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensen- 
BRENNEH)  Is  fecognized  for  60  minutes. 

general  LEAVE 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  Is  the  second  special  order  of  a 
series  of  nine  which  I  have  reserved  to 
examine  the  effects  of  the  ERA  on 
various  laws  and  social  norms  of  our 
society.  Last  week  I  said  that  the 
ERA-abortlon  connection  was  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  the  ERA 
was  not  ratified  by  the  various  States. 
I  would  venture  to  say  that  the  effect 
of  the  ERA  on  our  armed  services  and 
the  current  powers  of  Congress  to  reg- 


ulate the  military  was  equally  impor- 
tant. 

When  House  Joint  Resolution  1  was 
before  the  full  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, several  amendments  were  of- 
fered to  address  these  concerns:  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas  offered  an  amendment 
to  exempt  the  draft  from  the  ERA; 
Mr.  Shaw  offered  an  amendment  to 
exempt  women  from  serving  in 
combat;  Mr.  Sawyer  offered  an 
amendment  to  exempt  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8.  clauses  12,  13,  and  14  from  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  The  HaJl  and 
Sawyer  amendments  were  defeated  by 
close  votes  of  13  to  18.  The  Shaw 
amendment  failed  by  a  vote  of  11  to 
20.  This  shows  there  still  is  consider- 
able concern  on  this  issue. 

In  hearings  before  the  House  Judici- 
ary Subconrunittee  on  Civil  and  Consti- 
tutional Rights  testimony  was  received 
indicating  the  pervasiveness  that  rati- 
fication of  the  ERA  would  have  on  the 
military.  I  would  like  to  read  several 
quotes  so  that  Members  can  get  the 
full  flavor  of  the  remarks: 

Grover  Rees  of  the  University  of  Texas 
Law  School:  "I  think  It  Is  absolutely  clear.  It 
Is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  that  If  the  ERA 
•  •  •  Is  ratified  this  time  without  your  (Con- 
gress') doing  something  awfully  radical  to 
change  the  understanding,  not  only  the 
draft,  but  all  aspects  of  the  military  would 
be  covered  by  the  ERA.  and  would  be  Imper- 
missible areas  for  any  kind  of  sex  discrimi- 
nation." 

Mary  Prances  Berry.  Commissioner,  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission:  "The  ERA  would 
require  that  women  not  be  excluded  on  the 
basis  of  gender  from  the  pool  of  Individuals 
eligible  for  the  draft.  But  the  ERA  would 
not  require  all  women  to  become  soldiers,  as 
many  opponents  have  claimed." 

Lane  Kirkland,  President.  AFL-CIO:  'Fi- 
nally, while  we  recognize  that  a  few  sut>- 
stantlal  Issues  have  been  raised— such  as  the 
effect.  If  any.  of  the  ERA  on  the  right  to  an 
abortion  and  the  status  under  the  ERA  on 
the  restrictions  on  the  role  women  may  play 
In  the  military  services— we  believe  Congress 
may.  and  should,  provide  authoritative 
guidelines  to  the  country  in  these  areas. " 

Prof.  Prancine  Blau.  University  of  Illinois: 
"The  ERA  will  have  a  direct  Impact  on  the 
employment  policies  of  government  at  all 
levels,  prohibiting  sex  discrimination  In  pay 
and  Job  opportunities." 

"The  ERA  would  also  prohibit  sex  dis- 
crimination In  access  to  training,  pay  and 
employment  In  the  military.  Workers  accu- 
mulate valuable  Job  experience  and  training 
during  governmental  employment  and  mili- 
tary service." 

Prof.  Henry  C.  Karlson.  Indiana  Universi- 
ty School  of  Law:  "There  Is  general  agree- 
ment among  both  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  ERA  that  It  will  have  a  perva- 
sive effect  upon  the  central  congressional 
powers.  (Art.  1.  Sec.  8)  Both  the  language  of 
the  amendment  and  Its  legislative  history 
lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  permit  different  treatment  of 
the  sexes  with  regard  to  either  voluntary  or 
Involuntary  service." 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Wiggins,  Former  Member 
of  Congress:  "The  most  troublesome  prob- 
lem (with  the  ERAl  Is  Job  assignments  in 
the  military.  It  Is  contrary  to  good  sense 
and  Jeopardizes  our  national  security  inter- 
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esU  to  compel  the  integration  of  all  units  on 
the  basis  of  sex.  An  integrated  team  of  men 
and  women  will  almost  certainly  lose  to  one 
composed  only  of  men  if  the  only  rule  of 
the  game  is  survival." 

"Moreover,  such  personal  relationships 
should  not  be  permitted  to  develop  at  such  a 
level  which  may  interfere  with  command  de- 
cisions." 

"So  far  as  I  know,  no  nation  has  ever  gone 
so  far  as  to  compel  the  integration  of  its 
front  line  forces  on  the  basis  of  sex  and  we 
should  not  do  so  (either]." 

Carolyn  Becraft.  Womens  Equity  Action 
League  (WEAL):  "In  any  future  national 
emergency,  women  most  likely  will  be  draft- 
ed. .  . 

Prof.  Henry  Paul  Monaghan.  Columbia 
University  Law  School:  If  ratified,  the 
ERA  would  require  a  gender-neutral  draft." 

Prof.  William  Stanmeyer.  Delaware  Law 
School:  "The  Supreme  Court  case  of 
Rostker  v.  Goldberg  upheld  male  only  draft 
registration,  but  will  be  overturned  because 
Rostker  is  based  on  the  I4th  Amendment." 

Prof.  Ann  E.  Freedman.  Rutgers  Universi- 
ty School  of  Law:  Under  the  ERA.  neither 
sex  discrimination  in  the  military,  nor  the 
devaluation  of  women's  rights  as  citizens  as- 
sociated with  discrimination  would  contin- 
ue." 

Professor  Jules  Gerard.  Washington  Univ. 
Law  School.  St.  Louis:  "The  first  [detri- 
ment! is  the  specific  injury  ERA  will  inflict 
upon  women  with  respect  to  military  con- 
scription .  .  .  the  issue  is  whether  the  Con- 
stitution should  l>e  amended  to  require  Con- 
gress now  and  forever  to  draft  women  if  it 
drafts  men  and  to  assign  tSiem  to  combat  on 
the  same  basis  as  men.  Throughout  our  his- 
tory. Congress  has  uniformly  exercised  its 
discretion  to  exempt  women.  If  a  persuasive 
case  has  been  made  for  depriving  Congress 
of  its  discretion  to  exempt  women.  I  have 
not  heard  it." 

"There  is  no  dispute  that  subjecting 
women  to  conscription  will  be  an  inevitable 
result  of  ERA.  There  is  no  dispute  that 
whether  it  will  result  in  women  being  as- 
signed to  combat  will  depend  upon  a  future 
Supreme  Court  decision." 

Article  I,  section  8,  clauses  12.  13  and 
14.  currently  gives  Congress  the  exclu- 
sive power  to  raise  and  support  armies, 
to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  and  to 
make  rules  for  Government  regulation 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces.  Thus,  it 
is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  deter- 
mine the  occasion  for  the  expansion  of 
our  Armed  Forces  and  the  means  best 
suited  to  such  expansion,  should  it 
prove  necessary. 

Ratification  of  the  ERA  would  cer- 
tainly limit  Congress  power  and  flexi- 
bility under  article  I.  section  8,  of  the 
Constitution.  In  reading  the  testimony 
and  statements  that  have  been  made 
in  the  past  from  both  proponents  and 
opponents  it  is  clear  that  the  ERA 
would  require  both  female  registration 
for  the  draft  and  the  drafting  of  fe- 
males if  the  occasion  should  arise.  In 
the  just  mentioned  quotes,  supporters 
were  boastful  of  this  result.  We  cer- 
tainly should  take  them  at  their  word. 
The  ERA  prohibits  sex  discrimination. 
The  draft  treats  men  and  women  dif- 
ferently, and  thus,  an  all-male  draft 
would  be  held  unconstitutional.  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Monaghan  from  Colum- 


bia Law  School  and  an  ERA  supporter 
explicitly  stated  that  as  currently 
drafted,  the  ERA  would  require 
women  to  serve  in  combat  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  draft.  He  said  that  this 
could  be  corrected  by  being  explicit  as 
to  the  stand. 

Congress,  as  late  as  1980,  rejected 
President  Carter's  proposal  to  register 
for  the  draft  both  men  and  women. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Rostker  V.  Goldberg.  453  U.S.  57  (1981), 
upheld  the  exemption  as  not  being  vio- 
lative of  the  14th  amendment.  If  there 
is  such  an  overwhelming  need  to  have 
women  register  for  the  draft  or  be  sub- 
ject to  the  draft,  then  Congress  can  do 
it  now  without  having  the  ERA  rati- 
fied. 

In  addition,  there  are  adso  practical 
considerations  that  should  be  taken 
into  account  when  taking  away  Con- 
gress power  in  drafting  and  registering 
women.  For  instance,  it  is  unclear 
whether  women  with  small  children 
would  be  required  to  serve.  It  would 
seem  to  violate  the  absolute  language 
of  the  ERA  to  provide  an  exemption 
to  a  married  woman  with  small  chil- 
dren while  not  exempting  her  hus- 
band. This  would  certainly  continue 
the  sex  stereotyping  that  has  been 
criticized  by  the  feminists  advocating 
an  ERA  without  clarifying  amend- 
ments. 

It  is  also  clear  that  a  strong  argu- 
ment could  be  made  that  the  ERA 
would  force  women  to  serve  in  combat. 
Currently,  either  by  statute  or  by  reg- 
ulation, the  four  branches  of  the  mili- 
tary do  not  allow  women  to  be  eligible 
to  serve  in  jobs  that  are  classified  as 
combat  related.  This  amounts  to  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  jobs  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  If  the  ERA  is  ratified, 
our  Armed  Forces  would  be  subject  to 
lawsuit  after  lawsuit;  a  certain  job 
classification  could  operate  to  exclude 
a  large  numl)er  of  women.  Such  an  ar- 
gument could  be  made  about  a  classifi- 
cation—neutral on  its  face,  but  dis- 
criminatory in  effect— as  to  physical 
strength  requirements  for  combat-re- 
lated activities.  The  absolute  language 
of  the  ERA  and  various  statements 
made  by  proponents  indicate  that  any 
sex  policy  that  would  exclude  women 
from  combat  would  be  unconstitution- 
al. ERA  proponents  indicate  that  job 
requirements  in  the  military  should  be 
based  on  individual  characteristics  and 
not  based  on  sex.  This  is  already  the 
case  for  90  percent  of  the  jobs  that  are 
not  combat  related. 

The  adoption  of  an  ERA  with  an  ex- 
clusion for  the  military  is  in  line  with 
what  the  vast  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  want,  the  fact  that  the 
ERA  encompassed  these  issues  was 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  it  failed  to 
be  ratified  last  time  around.  This  fact 
is  buttressed  by  a  1980  Gallup  poll 
that  found  only  21  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation being  in  favor  of  women  in 
combat  roles. 


It  has  been  argued  that  our  next  war 
will  not  feature  hand-to-hand  combat. 
Thus,  physical  strength  will  be  less  of 
a  concern  in  our  draft.  Our  recent  ex- 
perience in  Grenada  and  Lebanon 
should  dispel  that  fallacy.  On  the 
issue  of  combat.  Brig.  Gen.  Elizabeth 
Hoisington,  former  Director  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps  (WAC),  in  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights,  had  this  to  say  about  women 
serving  in  combat: 

Brig.  Gen.  Elizabeth  Hoisington.  USA 
Ret..  Former  Director.  Womens  Army 
Corps:  "Prom  spending  29  years  involved  in 
administering,  training,  and  working  with 
women,  I  know  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  them  cannot  match  men  in  aggres- 
siveness, physical  stamina,  endurance  and 
muscular  strength  In  long-term  situations. 
In  a  protracted  engagement  against  an 
enemy,  soldiers  without  these  capabilities 
would  be  weak  links  In  our  Army.  Soldiers 
must  have  confidence  in  the  long-term 
mental  and  physical  stamina  of  their  com- 
rades." 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  one  serious  problem  to 
which  another  special  order  will  be  ad- 
dressed, but  which  has  particular  sig- 
nificance when  dealing  with  the  ERA 
and  its  effect  on  the  military.  This  is 
the  question  of:  "If  ratified  what  will 
be  the  standard  of  review  to  which  job 
classification  for  the  military  will  be 
subject?  ERA  proponents  frequently 
minimize  the  difficulties  involved  by 
stating  that  only  'qualified"  men  amd 
women  would  be  able  to  pass  physical 
requirements  that  govern  combat  jobs. 
However,  if  a  very  high  percentage  of 
women  would  fail  minimum  levels  of 
performance  or  physical  strength  re- 
quirements would  these  levels  be  sub- 
ject to  a  challenge  because  of  there 
being  a  disparate  impact  upon  women? 
It  is  certain  in  my  mind  that  the  femi- 
nist organizations  would  be  in  court 
challenging  such  requirements  or  reg- 
ulations. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  staff  attorney  for  the 
Womens  Equity  Action  League 
(WEAL)  who  was  testifying  on  the 
impact  of  the  ERA  on  the  military 
showed  a  total  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  the  standard  of 
review. 

She  mentioned  several  different 
standards  for  military  classifications. 
Ms.  Atkins  first  stated  that:  "All  ex- 
plicit gender-based  exclusions— that  is. 
the  express  exclusionary  policies  of 
the  services,  and  the  gender-based  Se- 
lective Service— would  fall."  This 
seems  to  suggest  an  absolute  standard. 
She  goes  on  to  state  that:  "Moreover, 
any  practices  based  on  physical  char- 
acteristics unique  to  one  sex  would 
have  to  be  justified  by  a  showing  that 
the  need  was  compelling."  This  sug- 
gests strict  scrutiny.  Finally,  she  states 
that:  "To  the  extent  that  such  gender- 
neutral  intent  might  disproportionate- 


ly exclude  women  from  participation, 
these  criteria  would  be  subject  to  rig- 
orous examination."  This  suggests  a 
third  standard.  In  her  oral  testimony  a 
fourth  standard— a  sensible  standard- 
is  suggested.  Thus  the  subcommittee 
was  not  able  to  get  a  straight  answer 
on  how  job  classifications  which  have 
a  disparate  impact  on  one  sex  would 
be  judged. 

Finally,  when  Prof.  Thomas  Emer- 
son of  Yale  Law  School  and  Ann 
Freedman  of  Rutgers  University  Law 
School  testified  before  the  subcommit- 
tee, they  both  referred  to  the  principle 
that  was  articulated  in  a  Yale  Law 
Journal  article  that  they  coauthored 
in  1971.  The  following  are  excerpts 
from  this  article: 

We  must  radically  restructure  our  view  of 
women  in  the  miliUry  under  the  ERA. 
There's  no  reason  why  a  woman  cannot 
serve  in  combat  if  she  can  pass  the  physical, 
and  if  she  can  carry  a  50-pound  pack. 

Women  will  serve  in  all  kinds  of  military 
units  and  they  will  be  eligible  for  the  draft. 
In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  adoption 
of   an   amendment   making  the  ERA 
neutral  on  the  question  dealing  with 
the   structure   of   our   Armed   Forces 
would  be  a  big  step  toward  insuring 
congressional  approval  and  subsequent 
ratification   by   the  States.  We   have 
spent  the  last  12  years  trying  to  get 
the  equal   rights  amendment  passed. 
The  ERA,   as  currently  drafted,   has 
been  rejected  by  the  States  despite  a 
3  "2-year    extension    period    with    one 
State   voting    to    rescind    during   the 
final  3 '^2-year  extension  period.  When 
this  deadline  passed  in  1982.  a  mere 
two   States   had   voted   to   ratify   the 
ERA  in  its  final  8  years  with  none 
voting  to  ratify  in  the  final  5V2  years. 
Unless  the  ERA  is  amended  to  allevi- 
ate the  concerns  of  many  as  to  the 
effect  on  our  military  and  national  de- 
fense, it  will  again  be  rejected.  The 
area  of  national  defense  is  one  area 
where  we  can  ill-afford  to  engage  in 
social  experimentation.  Because  of  its 
possible  effect  on  our  armed  services 
and  national  defense,  an  ERA  without 
exemptions  for  the  draft  and  combat 
should  be  rejected. 
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Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  this  special  order.  I  certainly 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
both  for  yielding  this  time  and  allow- 
ing me  to  participate  in  this  important 
special  order,  and  also  for  the  remarks 
which  he  has  just  made  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  I  found  very  enlightening 
and  I  think  true  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter. 

One  of  the  problems  here  is  the 
emotionalness  of  the  issue. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  proponents  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  have  always 
seen  this  issue  in  the  simplest  terms— 
a  social  reform  which,  if  ratified, 
would  speak  well  of  American  civiliza- 
tion. The  text  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment itself  is  simple,  providing  for  ab- 
solute equality  of  opportunity  between 
the  sexes. 

When  the  ERA  was  brought  before 
the  House  last  November,  its  advo- 
cates presented  it  as  a  simple  choice 
between  granting  women  equal  rights 
under  the  law  or  keeping  them  in 
their  time-honored  place,  subservient 
to  men. 

And.  when  the  gavel  came  down  on 
the  defeated  amendment,  the  majority 
party  wrote  the  results  off  as  a  simple, 
but  successful,  effort  by  Republicans 
to  deny  women  equal  status  in  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  wide  variety  of  spe- 
cial orders  this  House  has  scheduled 
for  discussion  of  this  issue  proves  the 
ERA  is  not.  as  we  often  say  here,  a 
simple  amendment.  It  is  a  blueprint 
for  radical  social  reform  and  restruc- 
turing that  may  be  needed  in  some  in- 
stances but  could  be  disastrous  in 
others. 

I  voted  against  ERA  last  November 
because  I  am  convinced  our  Armed 
Forces  would  not  escape  the  societal 
upheaval  resulting  from  ratification. 

In  Rostker  against  Goldberg,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  it  was  not  un- 
constitutional for  Congress  to  distin- 
guish between  men  and  women  with 
regard  to  draft  registration.  The  1981 
decision  noted  that  the  purpose  of 
draft  registration  was  to  develop  a 
pool  of  potential  combat  troops.  Since 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  had 
decided  women  should  be  excluded 
from  combat  assignment,  the  Court 
said,  registration  of  women  was  unnec- 
essary. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  this 
would  all  change  with  the  adoption  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment. 

In  1971,  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  Rehnquist  was  asked  by  a 
House  subcommittee  what  effect  the 
equal  rights  amendment  would  have 
on  draft  registration.  "The  question 
here  is  whether  Congress  would  be  re- 
quired to  draft  both  men  and  women," 
he  wrote: 


A  closely  related  question  is  whether  Con- 
gress must  permit  women  to  volunteer  on  an 
equal  basis  for  all  sorts  of  military  service 
including  combat  duty.  We  believe  that  the 
likely  result  of  passage  of  the  ERA  is  to  re- 
quire l>oth  of  these  results. 

William  Rehnquist.  of  course,  is  now 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  and,  incidently,  the 
author  of  the  Rostker  decision.  While 
we  cannot  assume  the  Supreme  Court 
would,  if  asked,  adopt  Mr.  Rehnquist's 
1971  opinion  we  can  assume  one  thing: 
Should  ERA  become  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  without  a  military  exclu- 
sionary  provision,   the   courts  would 


assume  broad  powers  in  determining 
the  maJceup  of  our  Armed  Forces.  This 
would  clearly  violate  the  constitution- 
al separation  of  powers  which  assigns 
Congress  the  role  of  raising  an  army 
and.  I  believe,  dangerously  weaken  the 
effectiveness  of  our  military  deterrent. 
There  are  those  who  argue  that  a 
woman  can  do  anything  a  man  can  do. 
That  is  true  in  some  cases  but.  to 
ignore  the  obvious  physical  differences 
between  the  sexes,  is  to  do  a  disservice 
to  both  men  and  women. 

On  the  battlefield,  in  a  life  and 
death  situation,  survival  often  depends 
on  upper  body  strength,  stamina, 
adrenalin  and  aggressiveness.  It  is  not 
sexist  to  acknowledge  these  character- 
istics are  more  often  found  in  men 
rather  than  women.  We  are  talking 
about  God-given  differences,  not  legis- 
lated ones.  To  ignore  them,  especially 
under  wartime  conditions,  would  be 
both  socially  immoral  and  militarily 
foolish. 

I  think  we  can  learn  from  the  brief 
experience  Israel  had  in  pressing 
women  into  combat.  During  the  1948 
War  for  Independence,  manpower 
shortages  forced  Israel  to  place  women 
into  combat  duty.  While  the  women 
fought  bravely,  Israel  discontinued  its 
integrated  combat  patrols  in  1950  for  a 
number  of  reasons: 

The  risk  of  captured  female  soldiers 
being  sexually  abused  was  too  great; 
the  sight  of  dead  and  mutilated 
women  on  the  battleground  caused  ex- 
treme shock  and  lower  morale  among 
the  men;  and,  finally,  the  enemy 
tended  to  fight  harder  for  fear  of 
being  defeated  or  captured  by  women. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in 
modem  times,  the  only  nations  which 
have  placed  women  in  combat  roles 
did  so  because  they  were  being  invad- 
ed. Besides  Israel.  Russia  also  de- 
ployed women  on  the  front  lines  when 
the  Germans  attacked.  But.  as  soon  as 
the  Motherland  was  secured,  women 
were  disengaged  from  combat  units. 

During  the  Battle  of  Britain,  the 
British  also  placed  women  in  combat 
roles  but,  when  the  tide  turned  and 
the  fighting  moved  to  the  Continent, 
women  were  kept  from  the  front. 
Today,  the  British  Sex  Discrimination 
Act  specifically  excludes  the  military 
from  its  provisions. 

I  have  no  problem  with  social  stand- 
ard of  justice  implied  in  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  But  I  strenuously 
object  if  its  proponents  mean  to  apply 
this  same  standard  to  our  Armed 
Forces.  It  is  dangerous,  it  is  irresponsi- 
ble and  it  is  wrong. 

Twelve  years  ago,  when  ERA  was 
making  its  way  the  first  time  through 
the  Senate.  Senator  Sam  Ervin  recog- 
nized the  havoc  the  amendment  would 
cause  for  our  military.  He  proposed 
amending  language  excluding  the  mili- 
tary from  its  provisions  but  his  short- 
sighted colleagues  turned  it  down.  It  is 
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time  we  listen  again  to  the  wisdom  of 
Sam  Er\in  and  stop  trying  to  use  the 
military  to  enact  social  change. 

There  is  only  one  way  Congress  can 
be  sure  of  exempting  the  military 
from  the  sweeping  changes  which 
would  accompany  ratification  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  Language 
specifically  excluding  its  application  to 
the  Armed  Forces  must  be  added  or. 
most  certainly,  we  will  be  ceding  our 
authority  to  the  courts. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana for  his  excellent  remarks. 
•  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  was 
reading  through  the  statements  which 
have  l)een  made  about  the  ERA  and 
military  service  I  have  been  struck 
once  again  by  the  uncertainty  which 
accompanies  it.  Last  week  we  heard 
discussions  about  the  ERA  and  abor- 
tion and  we  will  hear  about  other 
issues  in  coming  weeks.  While  all  these 
matters  must  be  clarified  before  we 
can  be  successful  in  seeing  an  equal 
rights  amendment  ratified.  I  think  the 
one  we  are  addressing  today  is  critical 
because  it  deals  with  our  national  se- 
curity. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  which  have 
appeared  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee have  stated  that  the  ERA 
would  result  in  women  being  drafted 
because  it  would  prohibit  gender  based 
classifications.  Such  an  interpretation 
could  apply  as  well  to  military  assign- 
ments which  raises  the  question  of 
women  serving  in  combat.  Esteemed 
lawyers  have  been  brought  forward  to 
reassure  us  that  such  will  not  be  the 
case.  But  equally  esteemed  experts 
have  stated  that  an  equal  rights 
amendment  might  very  well  produce 
these  results  with  Congress  and  the 
courts  called  upon  to  make  a  determi- 
nation. Those  of  us  who  hold  the 
latter  position  l)elieve  we  should  clari- 
fy this  point  now.  not  after  ERA  has 
been  ratified. 

The  purpose  of  our  military  is  to 
defend  our  borders  and  support  those 
nations  who  share  our  beliefs.  The 
military  has  provided  job  training 
along  the  way  and  that  is  good,  but  is 
mission  has  not  been  nor  can  it  be  to 
correct  social  injustice  however  noble 
that  cause  might  be. 

Our  national  security  requires  that 
military  service  be  defined  at  the 
outset  and  based  on  popular  opinion. 
Our  memories  are  not  so  short  that  we 
can  forget  what  happens  when  Gov- 
ernment tries  to  dictate  to  the  people. 
The  people  of  my  district  are  quite 
simply  opposed  to  the  drafting  of 
women  and  opposed  to  women  serving 
in  combat,  a  view  I  believe  is  shared  by 
many  Americans.  Will  both  of  those 
two  things  happen  if  the  present  lan- 
guage of  ERA  is  passed?  No  one  knows 
for  certain  and  that's  exactly  the 
problem.  In  a  national  emergency, 
with  the  draft  in  operation,  we  will  not 
be  in  a  position  to  wait  for  judicial 


proceedings  to  determine  draft  eligibil- 
ity or  combat  service.  We  have  to 
decide  that  now.* 

•  Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
potential  impact  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  on  the  military  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  contentious  areas 
of  debate  during  the  10-year  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment  by  the  States. 
In  fact,  it  is  likely  that  the  ambiguity 
surrounding  this  issue  is  one  of  the 
primary  reasons  that  we  do  not  have  a 
27th  amendment  to  our  Constitution. 
In  that  regard.  I  was  incredulous  that 
ERA  proponents  would  stifle  efforts 
during  the  Judiciary  Committee 
markup  to  adopt  language  to  clarify 
that  ERA  would  not  have  any  effect 
on  either  a  possible  military  draft  or 
combat  service.  One  would  have 
thought  that  those  who  support  ERA 
would  certainly  want  to  remove  what 
has  proven  to  be  such  a  "stumbling 
block"  to  the  fate  of  the  amendment. 

However,  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  this  reluctance  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  what  ERA  does  and  does 
not  mean  with  respect  to  the  military 
service  issues  involved  more  than  an 
almost  spiritual  commitment  to  the 
flow  and  rhythm  of  the  amendment's 
wording.  It  is  also  clear  that  ERA  in- 
volves more  than  the  eradication  of 
gender-based  discrimination.  In  fact, 
during  both  the  hearings  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  and  Civil 
Rights  as  well  as  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  markup.  ERA  supporters 
showed  no  reluctance  to  confirm  that 
the  amendment  would  require  females 
to  both  register  for  the  draft,  and  be 
drafted  if  the  need  should  ever  arise. 

In  their  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee. Profs.  Thomas  Emmerson 
of  Yale  Law  School,  and  Ann  Preed- 
man  of  Rutgers  referred  to  the  princi- 
ples articulated  in  their  1971  Yale  Law 
Journal  which  is  often  cited  as  author- 
ity for  deciphering  the  intent  of  the 
amendment.  In  fact,  I  might  add  par- 
enthetically that  in  1972  former  Con- 
gresswoman  Martha  Griffiths  sent  a 
copy  of  the  Yale  article  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  saying:  "It  will  help 
you  understand  the  purposes  and  ef- 
fects of  the  ERA  *  •  •  The  article  ex- 
plains how  the  ERA  will  work  in  most 
areas  of  the  law."  It  would  probably 
behoove  us  to  follow  the  suggestion  of 
our  distinguished  former  colleague 
and  look  at  the  article.  In  doing  so,  we 
are  told  that— 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  result 
in  substantial  changes  in  our  military  insti- 
tutions •  •  *.  Women  will  be  subject  to  the 
diaft.  and  the  requirements  for  enlistment 
will  be  the  same  for  both  sexes  *  •  *. 
Women  will  ser\e  in  all  kinds  of  units,  and 
they  will  be  eligible  for  combat  duty.  The 
double  standard  of  treatment  of  sexual  ac- 
tivity of  men  and  women  will  be  prohibited. 

There  should  therefore  be  no  doubt 
that  as  Professors  Emmerson  and 
Friedman  put  it.  "we  must  radically 
restructure  our  view  of  women  in  the 
military  under  the  ERA. "  An  amend- 


ment to  the  Constitution  that  would 
raise  the  standard  of  judicial  analysis 
to  that  applicable  in  racial  classifica- 
tions would  most  certainly  proscribe 
the  disparate  treatment  of  men  and 
women  with  respect  to  the  draft  and 
military  service. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  issue  of 
combat  service  itself,  EIRA  proponents 
have  sought  to  assure  us  that  in 
today's  hi-tech  military,  women  will 
not  necessarily  be  fighting  in  the 
trenches.  Maybe  not.  but  in  light  of 
the  liberation  of  Grenada,  and  the 
current  fortification  of  Beirut,  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  such  rose  colored 
notions  about  the  nature  of  modem 
warfare  should  be  put  to  rest. 

We  are  also  assured  that  women  will 
not  be  mandated  to  fill  combat  posi- 
tions for  which  they  are  not  qualified. 
This  is  a  somewhat  disingenuous  argu- 
ment in  light  of  the  prospect  that  if 
eligibility  standards  have  the  conse- 
quence of  disproportionately  exclud- 
ing women  from  combat  tasks,  the  eli- 
gibility standards  themselves  are  likely 
to  come  into  question.  In  this  regard 
Professor  Emmerson  in  his  Yale  Law 
Journal  article  writes  that— 

•  •  •  even  after  the  mental  and 
physical  standards  have  been  made 
uniform  for  both  sexes,  they  will  have 
to  be  scrutinized  carefully  to  assume 
that  they  are  related  to  the  appropri- 
ate jobs  and  functions  and  do  not  op- 
erate so  as  to  disqualify  more  women 
than  men. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  equal 
rights  amendment  is  likely  to  have  a 
dramatic  impact  on  the  role  of  women 
in  the  military.  Since  the  amendment 
itself  does  not  give  us  any  clues  as  to 
its  ultimate  scope  in  this  regard,  that 
decision  will  likely  rest  with  the 
courts.  This  in  my  estimation  would  be 
a  total  abnegation  of  responsibility  by 
Congress.  Those  who  seek  to  (as  Pro- 
fessor Emmerson  put  it)  "radically  re- 
structure our  view  of  women  in  the 
military  under  ERA"  should  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  and  do  so 
in  the  light  of  public  scrutiny.  Such 
dramatic  changes  in  public  policy 
should  not  be  made  under  the  auspices 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  and 
any  related  judicial  interpretation 
thereof.  In  fact,  as  recently  as  1980 
this  Congress  rejected  a  Carter-Mon- 
dale  administration  proposal  to  re- 
quire women  to  register  for  the  draft. 

Our  representative  Government  is 
based  upon  the  concept  of  political  ac- 
countability. It  does  not  behoove  the 
legislative  process  to  further  the  paro- 
chial aims  of  those  who  refuse  to  take 
responsibility  for  what  ERA  may  or 
may  not  do.« 
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JAMES  VAN  ZANDT-A  MAN  OF 
MANY  CAREERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
McDade)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  20 
years  service  as  secretary  of  the  Perm- 
sylvania  congressional  delegation, 
former  Congressman  James  Van  Zandt 
is  resigning  from  that  position.  He  has 
other  work  to  do  in  connection  with 
the  disposition  of  his  congressional 
papers  and  the  writing  of  his  memoirs 
and  other  commitments  that  will  leave 
him  insufficient  time  for  delegation 
work. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  working 
with  this  dynamic  man  for  so  many 
years— and  there  are  many  of  us  in 
Congress,  from  numerous  other  States 
than  Pennsylvania— understand  that 
Jimmie  Van  Zandt  has  other  things  to 
do.  But  it  is  still  hard  to  accept  the 
fact  that  he  will  no  longer  be  here. 

What  remarkable  things  he  has 
done  in  the  85  years  since  he  was  born 
in  Altoona,  Pa.  How  many  different 
careers  he  has  had— any  one  of  them 
enough  to  fulfill  most  individuals. 
How  many  of  the  historic  struggles 
the  United  States  has  been  through  in 
this  century  have  engaged  our  old 
friend. 

Jimmie  Van  Zandt  had  a  full  career 
in  Congress,  serving  for  a  total  of  20 
years  and  9  months  before,  during, 
and  after  World  War  II. 

As  Congressman,  and  as  a  national 
veterans'  leader— as  we  shall  see  in  a 
moment— he  was  involved  in  this  cen- 
tury's first  great  debate  on  our  in- 
volvement in  an  overseas  war.  This 
was  the  debate  over  the  United  States 
aid  and  support  for  allies  fighting 
Hitler  in  Europe.  It  involved  a  cross- 
section  of  leaders  from  all  walks  of 
American  life— Henry  Ford.  Charles 
Beard,  the  historian;  Charles  Lind- 
bergh; Gen.  Robert  Wood;  Senator 
Gerald  P.  Nye;  William  Allen  White, 
the  journalist;  and  many  more.  It  held 
the  attention  of  the  Nation  for  a 
number  of  years,  ending  only  when 
the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  in 
1941. 

On  that  infamous  date,  December  7, 
1941.  Jimmie  Van  Zandt,  still  a 
Member  of  Congress,  was  on  active 
duty  with  the  U.S.  Navy  as  a  reservist. 
He  had  shipped  out  in  September 
after  Congress  recessed. 

Jimmie  Van  Zandt  had  another  sep- 
arate career  in  the  Navy,  serving  in 
both  World  War  I  and  World  War  II. 
At  the  age  of  18  he  had  enlisted  as  an 
apprentice  seaman.  In  1919  he  was  dis- 
charged as  a  chief  quartermaster.  In 
September  1943  he  resigned  from  Con- 
gress and  reentered  the  Navy  as  a  lieu- 
tenant commander.  He  served  in  the 
Pacific  theater  until  the  war  was  over 
and  was  discharged  a  captain  in  1946. 
returning  to  Congress  a  year  later. 

In  the  years  between  the  great  wars, 
he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Naval 
Reserve.  After  World  War  II  he  con- 
tinued to  serve  in  the  reserve  until 


1959  when  he  retired  as  a  rear  admi- 
ral. 

Jimmie  has  still  a  third  career  as  a 
national  leader  and  spokesman  for 
military  veterans.  He  joined  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  at  the  age  of  20. 
became  national  commander  of  that 
important  organization  from  1934  to 
1936,  and  continues  as  an  active  VFW 
spokesman  today. 

The  VFW,  and  Jimmie  Van  Zandt  as 
a  national  VFW  leader,  were  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  struggle  to  obtain  bo- 
nuses for  World  War  I  veterans— a 
struggle  that  continued  for  years, 
prompted  the  bonus  march  in  1932. 
and  was  finally  won  when  Congress 
voted  a  cash  bonus  in  1936.  the  year 
Jimmie  was  VFW  national  command- 
er. 

Today,  when  compensatory  benefits 
for  our  war  veterans  are  widely  sup- 
ported throughout  the  country,  we 
forget  that  World  War  I  veterans  only 
received  a  $60  mustering  out  bonus.  It 
took  6  years  to  persuade  Congress  to 
approve  a  $1.25  per  day  compensatory 
pay  bonus  for  overseas  vets,  and  an- 
other 12  years  to  persuade  Congresss 
to  appropriate  funds  to  make  direct 
bonus  payments.  And  our  veterans  or- 
ganizations—the American  Legion  and 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars— led 
that  fight. 

We  have  cited  three  of  Jimmie  Van 
Zandt's  careers,  so  far.  And  there  are 
more. 

In  his  younger  day.  he  spend  almost 
20  years  with  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, leaving  in  1938.  at  which  time  he 
was  a  district  passenger  agent. 

And  finally— and  perhaps  most  im- 
portantly from  our  perspective— 
Jimmie  Van  Zandt  has  spent  the  last 
20  years  in  Washington  representing 
the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  During  that  period,  he 
twice  served  as  the  official  representa- 
tive of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  For  all  of 
those  years  he  has  been  secretary  of 
the  Permsylvania  congressional  dele- 
gation. 

He  has  been  the  delegation's  coordi- 
nator, expediter,  mentor,  and  friend 
ever  since  we  first  organized  as  a  State 
caucus  in  1963.  For  all  those  years  he 
has  given  freely  of  his  time,  his 
energy,  and  his  invaluable  experience. 
The  delegation  has  held  breakfast, 
luncheon,  and  dinner  meetings  with 
representatives  of  Pennsylvania  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  businesses  on 
an  almost  weekly  basis  while  Congress 
has  been  in  session.  These  meetings 
have  involved  briefings  and  discussions 
on  virtually  every  problem  we  have  in 
our  State— from  foreign  trade  to  devel- 
opment of  business  and  industry,  from 
resource  development  to  resource  con- 
servation, from  education  to  the  needs 
of  senior  citizens,  from  railroads  to  air- 
ports, from  the  Postal  Service  to  mili- 
tary installations,  and  more. 


We  could  not  have  developed  such  a 
schedule  without  Jimme  Van  Zandt. 
We  could  not  have  taken  the  actions 
on  behalf  of  our  State  that  we  have 
taken  without  his  day-by-day  efforts. 

Jimmie  Van  Zandt— the  Honorable 
James  Van  Zandt,  Rear  Admiral  Van 
Zandt— is.  in  short,  the  model  of  a 
public  man.  His  life  is  in  the  great  tra- 
dition of  American  leaders  who  devote 
all  of  their  time  and  energy— all  of 
themselves— to  matters  of  public  con- 
cern, to  national  purpose. 

Jimmie,  it  is  a  high  honor  to  know 
you  and  to  have  your  friendship.  We 
will  get  along  without  your  help.  I  sup- 
pose, but  I  do  not  know  how. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemaui  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  (Mr.  Gaydos). 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
times  end  whether  good  or  bad;  and 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation  speaks 
today  to  mark  the  passing  of  a  good 
one— good  for  the  delegation,  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Nation. 

Our  purpose  is  to  honor  former  Con- 
gressman James  E.  Van  Zandt  on  his 
retirement,  at  age  85.  as  secretary  of 
the  delegation. 

This  is  the  gentleman's  third  or 
fourth  try  at  retiring,  and  only  he 
knows  for  sure  why  he  has  ended  so 
many  careers  yet  failed  to  retire. 

Successful  retirement  is  the  only 
thing  at  which  he  has  failed,  according 
to  my  knowledge  of  the  man  and  of 
his  spotless  record. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  has  had  at  least 
three  full  careers,  and  his  service  in 
each  has  been  of  the  quality  that  we 
would  call  highly  distinguished  were  it 
rendered  by  a  man  in  any  single  one  of 
the  fields  just  once  in  a  lifetime. 

Sailor  Van  Zandt  entered  the  Navy 
as  an  apprentice  seaman  in  1917, 
served  in  three  wars  and  retired  as  a 
rear  admiral  (USNR)  in  1959. 

Lawmaker  and  colleague  Van  Zandt 
was  elected  to  the  House  in  1938.  left 
to  serve  in  World  War  II,  and  returned 
here  in  1946  to  serve  until  1963.  He 
was  the  senior  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Conunittee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  His  hand  in- 
fluenced much  of  what  we  have  today 
that  is  good  and  serviceable. 

And  for  the  past  20  years  he  has 
given  without  pay  service  that  is 
beyond  price  to  the  delegation  and  to 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  his  home 
State.  Despite  the  title  of  secretary,  he 
really  has  been  an  additional  member 
because  of  his  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  also  found  time 
during  those  years  to  serve  as  the 
Washington  representative  for  two 
Governors  of  Pennsylvania.  He  also 
has  been  a  mair^tay  of  the  Veterans 
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of  Foreign  Wars:  Twice  he  commanded 
the  department  of  Pennsylvania  and 
three  times  he  was  the  VFW's  national 
commander.  He  has  received  that  or- 
ganization's distinguished  service 
medal.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Cemetery 
System  Advisory  Board  as  well. 

For  Members  who  do  not  know  him 
on  sight.  I  mention  that  he  is  a  slender 
gentleman  with  a  full  and  bushy  head 
of  silver  hair;  you  may  have  seen  him 
exercising  in  the  gym  or  running  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol;  if  you  run. 
he  may  have  galloped  past  you  at 
some  point.  A  lifelong  athlete,  he  is 
zealous  at  85  about  his  physical  condi- 
tion. 

In  fact,  it  is  a  temptation  to  think 
that  his  devotion  to  exercise  has  given 
him  a  physically  strong  heart  that 
keeps  him  going  at  85  and  beyond. 

But.  if  you  know  him  as  we  of  the 
delegation  do,  you  understand  that  it 
is  a  morally  strong  heart— that  we  also 
call  character— which  gives  him  that 
tireless  approach  to  fitness  and  to  ev- 
erything he  undertakes. 

■To  paraphrase  another  American 
who  had  more  than  one  successful 
career.  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  strong 
heart  is  the  first  blessing  and  a  know- 
ing head  the  second.  Our  colleague. 
Mr.  Van  Zandt.  is  at  least  twice 
blessed. 

E>en  today,  whatever  the  advances 
in  technology,  whatever  the  changes 
in  fashion  and  theory,  only  the  strong 
heart  sustains  and  gets  the  job  done. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt's  letter  of  resignation 
touched  on  his  reasons  for  wanting  to 
leave  the  delegation. 

It  is  telling  of  the  man  that  he  men- 
tioned a  need  to  start  writing  his  mem- 
oirs, a  desire  to  put  in  order  his  22 
years'  accumulation  of  congressional 
papers,  and  the  demands  of  details  at- 
tending the  dedication  of  the  James  E. 
Van  Zandt  Veterans'  Administration 
Center  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  his  hometown. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  our  colleague  is 
due  one  more  failure  in  his  productive 
life— he  will  fail  to  retire  this  time,  as 
well,  because  his  heart  will  not  he  in  it. 

Jimmy,  you  have  our  thanks  for 
three  careers  that  were  well  done  and 
full,  and  our  best  wishes  for  the  next 
you  undertake.  We  will  miss  working 
with  you.  It  has  been  a  good  time  for 
us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  many  state- 
ments here  that  I  wish  to  enter  at  this 
time  in  the  Record  of  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation  that  would 
have  been  here  but,  because  of  circum- 
stances, have  prepared  their  very  de- 
tailed statements.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
•  Mr.   MURTHA.   Mr.   Speaker,   it   is 
with  special  admiration  and  feelings  of 


friendship  that  I  speak  today  in  noting 
the  retirement  of  Jimmy  Van  Zandt  as 
secretary  to  the  Pennsylvania  congres- 
sional delegation. 

In  the  decade  that  I  have  been  in 
Congress,  Jimmy  has  been  a  constant 
source  of  information  and  advice  for 
me.  With  his  military  and  congression- 
al experience,  he  has  been  invaluable 
to  us  all  in  providing  information  sind 
aid.  Just  as  important,  he  has  been  a 
friend  to  every  one  of  us,  has  made 
our  work  as  Members  of  Congress  a 
great  deal  easier,  and  has  continued 
his  work  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  history  of  America  is  often  writ- 
ten less  by  the  headlines  in  the  major 
newspapers  than  by  the  courage  and 
dedication  of  individual  lives.  Against 
this  measure,  the  life  of  Jimmy  Van 
Zandt  is  one  which  speaks  about  the 
very  best  that  is  American,  and  about 
why  this  country  is  so  great. 

Starting  as  an  apprentice  seaman. 
Jimmy  retired  from  the  U.S.  Navy  as 
rear  admiral.  U.S.  Naval  Reserve.  He 
saw  active  duty  in  World  War  I.  World 
War  II.  and  the  Korean  conflict.  He 
had  served  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  5  years  when  he  resigned  to 
reenter  the  Navy,  then  resumed  a  con- 
gressional career  after  the  war  that 
eventually  spaiuied  over  20  years.  He 
never  stopped  in  his  desire  to  help 
people,  and  very  notably  he  served 
three  times  as  national  commander  of 
the  VFW.  two  times  as  Pennsylvania 
department  commander  of  the  VFW. 
and  has  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  from  the  VFW. 

As  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
congressional  delegation.  Jimmy 
worked  on  numerous  statewide 
projects  for  us.  bringing  together  the 
efforts  of  the  delegation,  and  working 
out  the  details  that  regularly  made 
the  delegation  successful  in  solving 
problems  to  help  the  Commonwealth's 
citizens. 

And  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
add.  that  Jimmy  always  did  his  work 
with  cheerfulness  and  enthusiasm 
that  made  it  a  distinct  pleasure  to 
work  with  him. 

I  am  glad  to  join  in  wishing  Jimmy 
and  his  wife  as  much  enjoyment  and 
benefit  as  they  have  brought  to  all  of 
us.m 

•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  feeling  of  nostalgia  that  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
Pennsylvanian,  a  dedicated  public 
servant,  and  a  patriotic  American. 
Today  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
paying  tribute  to  a  main  who  has  dedi- 
cated 65  years  of  his  life  to  the  service 
of  his  country.  Congressman  Jimmy 
Van  Zandt  has  served  his  State  and 
his  Nation  with  distinction  whether  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress  as  a  12-term 
Member,  as  senior  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  or 
as  the  ranking  Republican  of  the 
House    on    the   Joint    Committee    on 


Atomic  Energy.  He  served  our  country 
with  the  same  degree  of  distinction  in 
times  of  war,  enlisting  as  an  appren- 
tice seaman  in  the  Navy  in  1917,  and 
retiring  as  a  rear  admiral,  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve,  in  1959,  after  serving  his 
country  in  three  great  wars.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Van  Zandt 
resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  in  1943 
to  reenter  active  duty  during  World 
War  II. 

Jimmy's  sense  of  public  duty  goes 
beyond  military  and  governmental 
service.  He  was  elected  to  two  terms  as 
Pennsylvania  district  commander  of 
the  VFW,  and  three  terms  as  national 
commander  of  that  group.  They  long 
ago  recognized  Jimmy's  contributions 
to  public  service  by  giving  him  their 
prestigious  Distinguished  Service 
Medal.  During  one  of  his  terms  as  na- 
tional commander,  my  father  served  as 
the  Pennsylvania  department  com- 
mander, and  my  exposure  to  Jimmy's 
sense  of  public  obligation  began  many 
years  before  I  joined  this  body. 

For  the  past  20  years  Congressman 
Van  Zandt  has  volunteered  his  services 
to  the  Pennsylvania  congressional  del- 
egation as  its  secretary,  and  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  effective- 
ness of  our  delegation  and  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  biennial  Pennsylvania  Day. 
With   a   history   of   dedication   and 
service  as  rich  as  the  one  created  by 
Congressman  Jimmy  Van  Zandt,  the 
words  and  tributes  paid  to  him  today 
by  his  friends  and  associates  are  pale 
in    comparison.    The    real    tribute    to 
Congressman  Van  Zandt  will  be  his 
legacy  of  public  service  as  an  elected 
official,  as  a  private  citizen,  and  as  a 
patriotic  American.  He  has  set  a  stand- 
ard to  which  each  of  us  can  strive,  and 
by  which  each  of  us  can  be  measured.* 
•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  some  who  live  their  whole  lives 
and  fail  to  accomplish  anything  of  sig- 
nificance. And  then  there  are  people 
like  Jim  Van  Zandt,  although  there 
are  precious  few  of  them.  Jim  accom- 
plished more  during  the  last  20  years 
than  most  people  accomplish  in  their 
lifetime.   You  can  just   imagine   how 
productive  he  was  during  his  first  70 
years.  Worked  in  the  railroad  indus- 
try,  entered   the   military   as   an   en- 
listee, was  discharged  after  overseas 
duty,  served  3  years  as  the  national 
commander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  elected  and  reelected  to  Con- 
gress three  times,  resigned  from  Con- 
gress to  go  back  to  military  service 
during    World     War     II,     discharged 
again,   this   time   as   a   rear  admiral, 
elected  to  Congress  again  and  reelect- 
ed seven  more  times,  ran  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,    and    for    the    last    20    years, 
served  his  State  and  his  country  as  a 
representative    of    the    Governor    of 
Pennsylvania    in    Washington,    D.C., 
without  pay.  Jim  Van  Zandt  is  a  living 
monument  of  what  President  Kennedy 
was  referring  to  when  he  said:  "Ask 


not,  what  your  country  can  do  for  you. 
Ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try." If  there  were  just  a  few  more  Jim 
Van  Zandt's  around  today,  this  coun- 
try would  be  an  even  more  special 
place  in  which  to  live.  Thank  you 
Jim.* 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  and  bid  farewell  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  congres- 
sional delegation,  my  good  friend  the 
Honorable  James  E.  Van  Zandt.  upon 
his  retirement.  A  former  admiral  and 
Congressman.  Jimmy  has  served  the 
delegation  without  remuneration  for 
two  decades.  For  his  many  years  of 
dedicated  work  on  our  behalf  and  for 
his  prior  record  of  outstanding  public 
service,  I  offer  to  Jimmy  my  highest 
and  most  esteemed  commendation. 

Born  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  on  December 
18,  1898,  Jimmy  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  as  an  apprentice  seaman  in  1917. 
He  saw  active  duty  in  both  World 
Wars  and  the  Korean  conflict  before 
retiring  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
as  a  rear  admiral.  In  between  years  of 
distinguished  military  service,  Jimmy 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, first  in  1938  until  1943, 
when  he  reenlisted.  and  again,  after 
the  war,  from  1946  to  1963.  During  his 
career  in  the  House.  Jimmy  served  as 
senior  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  as  ranking  Republican 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Jimmy  also  served  with  great 
distinction  as  the  national  commander 
of  the  VFW  three  times  and  as  the 
Pennsylvania  VFW  department  com- 
mander two  times.  He  is,  in  addition, 
the  recipient  of  the  VFW's  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal.  To  help  com- 
mend all  his  many  achievements 
through  the  years,  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  resolved  in  November 
1983  to  dedicate  in  his  honor  the 
James  E.  Van  Zandt  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Center  in  his  hometown  of 
Altoona. 

Jimmy  began  serving  as  secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  congressional  dele- 
gation in  1963  and  his  commitment 
and  devotion  to  the  position  have 
always  been  of  the  highest  order.  The 
delegation  will  not  be  the  same  with- 
out Jimmy  but  his  record  of  public 
service  and  the  example  he  has  set  for 
each  of  us  will  always  be  remembered. 
Having  now  reached  the  age  of  85, 
Jimmy  has  decided  to  focus  his  still  in- 
exhaustible energies  on  other  matters. 
I  certainly  wish  him  well  and  much 
continued  success  in  all  his  future  en- 
deavors and  pursuits.  He  is  an  extraor- 
dinary gentleman  who  will  be  very 
much  missed  by  the  entire  Pennsylva- 
nia delegation  and  by  all  of  his  friends 
on  Capitol  Hill.  We  extend  our  warm- 
est regards  and  very  best  wishes 
always  to  Jimmy  and  to  Mrs.  Van 
Zandt  and  their  entire  family.* 
•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  Honorable  James 


Van  Zandt,  our  dear  friend  and  col- 
league. Jimmy  Van  Zandt,  who  is  retir- 
ing after  20  years  of  unselfish  service 
as  the  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
congressional  delegation,  may  well  be 
considered  a  paragon  of  devotion  to 
our  State  and  to  our  Nation. 

Bom  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  Jimmy  began 
his  service  to  his  country  as  an  ap- 
prentice seaman  in  the  U.S.  Navy  at 
the  age  of  19.  He  saw  active  duty  in 
World  War  I  and  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict.  On  January  1,  1959.  Jimmy 
retired  as  a  Rear  Admiral  in  the  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve.  He  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1938, 
but  resigned  his  post  in  1943  to  enter 
the  Navy  in  support  of  our  country 
during  World  War  II.  After  the  war, 
he  was  reelected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives where  he  served  until 
1963.  During  his  congressional  career, 
Jimmy  served  as  senior  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
was  ranking  House  Republican  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

I  felt  both  happy  and  sad  upon  hear- 
ing the  news  of  Jimmy's  retirement.  I 
was  happy  to  hear  that  he  will  finally 
get  the  retirement  that  he  so  richly 
deserves.  And,  it  is  with  regret  that  I 
see  the  vital  cog  in  the  wheel  of  our 
Pennsylvania  congressional  delegation 
retire.  I  know  that  we  will  all  miss 
Jim's  wit,  charm,  organizational  abili- 
ty, and  his  reputation  to  get  the  job 
done.  Jimmy's  hard  work  and  uncom- 
promising values  have  gone  beyond 
Pennsylvania  to  benefit  countless 
others  in  many  areas  of  our  great 
Nation.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  and  become  a  friend  of  Jimmy 
Van  Zandt.  I  wish  he  and  his  lovely 
wife  all  the  best  in  the  years  ahead.* 
•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  time  and  effort 
Jimmy  has  given  to  our  Nation  and 
the  State  of  Peiinsylvania. 

Jimmy  first  came  to  Washington  in 
1938  as  an  elected  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  served 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  until  1963, 
with  a  brief  hiatus  from  1943-46,  when 
he  decided  he  could  better  serve  his 
Nation  by  enlisting  in  the  Navy. 

Jimmy's  accomplishments  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  as  secretary 
to  the  Pennsylvania  congressional  del- 
egation are  too  numerous  to  list.  All  of 
us  present  are  well  aware  and  appreci- 
ative of  these  accomplishments. 

Jimmy  has  been  the  glue  holding 
our  delegation  together.  He  has  been  a 
steady  source  of  help  to  all  members 
of  the  delegation— Representatives— 
Democrats— in  addressing  the  needs  of 
our  State. 

We  will  miss  Jim  Van  Zandt  here  in 
Congress.  In  the  future,  I  am  sure  he 
will  continue  his  life  in  the  same  spirit 
of  dedication  to  his  Nation  and  State 
that  he  has  demonstrated  throughout 
his  years  in  public  service.* 


*  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  James  E. 
Van  Zandt,  who  is  retiring  after  46 
years  of  an  exemplary  career  in  public 
service.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Hospitals  and  Health  Care 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  it 
was  indeed  an  honor  to  be  able  to  in- 
troduce legislation,  along  with  Con- 
gressman Bud  Shuster,  Mr.  Van 
Zandt's  own  Congressmsin,  that  would 
change  the  name  of  the  Veteran's  Ad- 
ministration Medical  Center  in  Altoo- 
na, Pa.,  to  the  "James  E.  Van  Zandt 
Medical  Center." 

Mr.  Van  Zandt's  service  to  his  coun- 
try is  evidenced  by  the  many  honora- 
ble positions  he  held  In  public  service. 
His  long  and  distinguished  career  in 
the  military  included  his  active  duty  in 
both  World  Wars  and  in  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  in  1959  he  retired  from 
the  USNR  as  rear  admiral.  He  served 
here  in  the  House  for  22  years,  and  his 
dedication  to  his  fellow  veterans 
through  his  work  in  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  as  a  leader  in  var- 
ious other  veterans  organizations  rep- 
resents his  outstanding  commitment 
to  the  ideals  of  our  Nation. 

The  entire  Pennsylvania  delegation 
supporting  this  legislation  is  a  special 
tribute  to  Mr.  Van  Zandt's  dedication 
to  his  home  State  of  Pennsylvania: 
Through  this  tribute.  Mr.  Van  Zandt 
will  be  remembered  by  the  veterans  he 
served  so  well,  by  his  hometown  of  Al- 
toona, and  the  medical  center  that 
bears  his  name  will  be  a  lasting  honor 
to  him.* 

*  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
special  tribute  to  James  E.  Van  Zandt, 
a  friend  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Permsylvania  and  a  man  of  the  House. 
James  Van  Zandt,  affectionately 
known  as  Jimmy  to  his  many  friends 
in  this  House,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
around  the  country,  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1938. 
Even  though  he  had  already  served 
his  time  as  an  apprentice  seaman,  en- 
listing at  the  time  of  the  United  States 
entry  into  World  War  I,  he  resigned 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
enter  the  Navy  when  the  Nation  was 
in  need  again,  this  time  during  World 
War  II.  He  was  reelected  to  the  House 
in  1946  and  served  until  1963,  acting  as 
a  senior  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  as  ranking 
House  Republican  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  Always 
active  in  veterans  organizations, 
Jimmy  served  twice  as  Pennsylvania 
department  commander  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  and  three  times 
as  national  commander  of  that  organi- 
zation. 

I  have  come  to  know  Jimmy  as  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  as  a  supporter  of  the 
Commonwealth  through  his  voluntary 
service  as  secretary  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia congressional  delegation.  For  20 
years  he  has  labored  diligently  for  a 
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has  served  us  in  his  position  as  secre- 
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the  issue  of  war  powers.  Clem  first  in- 
troduced  a   war   powers   proposal   in 


Poland,  in  1965.  Clem  was  instrumen- 
tal   in   obtaining    private    and   public 
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bipartisan  caucus,  working  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  in  good 
times  and  bad. 

Jimmy  celebrated  his  85th  birthday 
in  December,  and  has  given  us  the  sad 
news  that  he  will  no  longer  be  acting 
as  secretary  to  the  delegation.  Physi- 
cal problems  which  require  close  at- 
tention to  daily  diet  and  routine,  a 
need  to  spend  more  time  on  the  writ- 
ing of  his  memoirs  and,  perhaps  most 
importantly,  a  desire  to  spend  more 
time  with  his  wife,  contributed  to  his 
decision. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation.  Re- 
publican and  Democrat,  when  I  ex- 
press my  heartfelt  good  wishes  to 
Jimmy  Van  Zandt  in  his  future  en- 
deavors.* 

•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  mixed  emotions  that  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  James  E.  Van  Zandt,  a  former 
U.S.  Representative  and  a  retired  rear 
admiral,  who  is  leaving  as  secretary  to 
the  Pennsylvania  congressional  dele- 
gation. My  emotions  are  mixed  be- 
cause I  will  miss  Jimmy  sorely,  but  I 
know  that  Jimmy  has  earned  his  re- 
tirement more  than  anyone  who  has 
served  on  Capitol  Hill. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  know  and  work 
with  Jimmy  Van  Zandt,  I  think  you 
should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  a  positive  force  in  Pennsylva- 
nia governmental  and  political  affairs 
for  more  than  four  decades.  He  is  a 
gentleman  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word  who  has  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  trust  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike.  No  matter  which  party 
controlled  the  State  government  in 
Harrisburg  or  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
gressional delegation  in  Washington, 
Jimmy  Van  Zandt  served  all  with 
equal  dedication,  energy,  and  zeal.  He 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
life  as  a  volunteer,  without  pay.  work- 
ing long  days  in  the  service  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Nation. 

Jimmy  Van  Zandt  celebrated  his 
85th  birthday  last  December  18.  De- 
spite some  physical  problems  and  a 
stay  in  the  hospital,  he  returned  to  his 
duties  with  the  same  zest  and  commit- 
ment that  always  has  marked  his  ac- 
tivities in  Washington.  He.  in  fact,  is 
the  catalyst  who  has  remained  stead- 
fast in  his  devotion  to  Pennsylvania 
and  its  citizens.  Jimmy  Van  Zandt  was 
the  strong  and  steadying  influence 
upon  whom  each  of  us  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation  could  rely  for  advice 
and  guidance.  But,  most  of  all,  he  was 
a  worker.  His  former  titles  or  positions 
never  stopped  him  from  doing  the  ev- 
eryday work  and  details  that  helped 
our  delegation  and  all  those  from 
Pennsylvania  who  came  to  consult  or 
visit  us  in  Washington. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  recite 
the  many  positions  in  which  he  served 
and  the  honors  accorded  him.  A  veter- 
an of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 


conflict,  he  has  served  for  20  years 
without  pay  as  the  secretary  of  our 
congressional  delegation.  It  is  typical 
of  Jinuny  that  he  worked  every  bit  as 
hard  for  Pennsylvania,  its  citizens,  and 
the  delegation  without  pay  as  when  he 
was  a  U.S.  Representative. 

To  honor  Jinrniy  Van  Zandt,  a  dedi- 
cation of  the  Jimmy  Van  Zandt  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Center  is  planned 
later  this  year  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  the 
community  of  his  birth.  Surely,  no  one 
has  merited  this  tribute  more  than 
Jimmy  Van  Zandt.  Yet.  as  great  as 
this  tribute  is,  somehow  it  cannot  do 
justice  to  Jimmy  Van  Zandt  and  his 
life. 

I  know  that  he  plans  to  devote  time 
now  to  deposition  of  his  congressional 
papers  and  to  writing  his  memoirs.  No 
doubt  they  will  be  among  the  most  in- 
spiring and  interesting  memoirs  that 
ever  will  be  written  by  a  former  Con- 
gressman. More  important,  Jimmy 
Van  Zandt  will  be  spending  more  time 
with  his  dear  wife. 

Words  fail  me.  Jimmy.  God  bless  you 
and  Mrs.  Van  Zandt.* 
•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
coming  to  Congress  more  than  9  years 
ago.  one  of  the  truly  rock  solid  public 
servants  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  dealing  has  not  been  a 
Congressman  or  Senator— at  least  not 
during  my  years  here— but  a  former 
Congressman  dedicated  to  what  is  best 
for  Permsylvania  and  what  is  best  for 
the  Nation. 

Jimmy  Van  Zandt  is  a  name  which 
has  been  well-known  and  well-respect- 
ed in  Pennsylvania  for  many,  many 
years  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress  for 
about  as  long.  Whenever  an  issue  of 
critical  concern  to  the  Commonwealth 
is  raised.  Jimmy  is  on  top  of  it  to  make 
sure  that  the  delegation  gets  together 
to  discuss  it.  and  if  appropriate,  stand 
united  behind  the  effort. 

Jimmy's  dedication  to  public  service, 
as  a  Congressman  for  24  years  and  as  a 
military  officer,  is  legendary. 

For  these  reasons,  it  was  appropriate 
that  Jimmy  was  honored  last  year  by 
having  the  VA  center  in  Altoona 
named  after  him.  Jimmy,  you  have 
stood  as  an  example  to  all  Americans 
of  untiring  and  selfless  public  service. 
May  you  and  Mrs.  Van  Zandt  enjoy  a 
wonderful  retirement  together.  No  one 
deserves  it  more  than  you.  We  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  you  regular- 
ly.* 

•  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
tribute  to  a  good  friend,  Jimmie  Van 
Zandt.  Jimmie  is  retiring  after  20 
years  as  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Congressional  Delegation  Steering 
Committee.  His  work  has  helped  to 
foster  the  spirit  of  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion that  has  been  typical  of  the  Perm- 
sylvania delegation.  As  Impressive  as 
his  accomplishments  have  been  in  this 
post.  Jimmie's  service  to  the  Nation 
far  exceeds  the  past  20  years. 


Jimmie  was  born  in  Altoona.  Pa., 
which  is  located  in  the  congressional 
district  that  I  represent.  Following 
service  in  the  First  World  War. 
Jimmie  was  elected  to  Congress,  repre- 
senting several  counties  in  southcen- 
tral  Pennsylvania.  He  resigned  his  seat 
in  Congress  to  return  to  active  duty  in 
the  Navy  in  the  Second  World  War. 
Jimmie  was  reelected  to  Congress  and 
served  until  1963,  when  he  assumed 
his  present  post. 

Aside  from  the  decorations  he  re- 
ceived for  his  military  service,  Jimmie 
has  been  recognized  for  his  dedication 
to  veterans.  He  is  a  three-time  nation- 
al commander,  and  twice  Pennsylvania 
department  commander  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  of  that  organi- 
zation. He  is  also  a  member  of  several 
other  veterans  organizations,  and  he 
has  always  given  top  priority  in  his 
crowded  schedule  to  efforts  on  behalf 
of  our  Nation's  veterans.  In  honor  of 
his  dedication,  the  Veterans'  Medical 
Center  in  Altoona.  Pa.,  bears  his  name. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Jimmie  Van 
Zandt,  not  only  for  his  outstanding 
service  to  our  Nation,  but  also  for  his 
personal  friendship  and  guidance.  He 
has  been  an  example  of  selfless  dedica- 
tion and  hard  work  to  the  members  of 
the  congressional  delegation.  His 
record  of  accomplishment  cannot  be 
matched,  but  can  inspire  all  of  us  to 
the  determination  and  dedication 
needed  to  overcome  the  challenges 
that  face  us  today. 

I  wish  for  Jimmie  all  of  the  best  in 
the  future.  His  hard  work  and  organi- 
zational skills  will  be  missed,  but  his 
friendship  and  inspiration  will  contin- 
ue.* 

*  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
often  hear  a  lot  of  tributes  on  the 
floor  to  people  from  all  walks  of  life, 
but  rarely  do  we  take  enough  time  to 
thank  those  directly  around  us  for 
their  splendid  work. 

Today,  in  what  is  long  overdo,  it  is 
with  feelings  of  admiration,  thanks, 
and  great  respect  that  the  House  takes 
time  to  honor  James  E.  Van  Zandt, 
secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  congres- 
sional delegation. 

I  have  recently  learned  that,  because 
of  pressing  personal  matters  and  be- 
cause of  the  overriding  desire  to 
attend  to  dreams  deferred,  Jimmy  will 
be  stepping  down  from  his  important 
position  with  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
gressional delegation. 

Many  among  us  from  the  Keystone 
State  often  forget  that  for  20  dedicat- 
ed years,  Jimmy  has  worked  tirelessly, 
without  pay,  to  coordinate  the  count- 
less activities  that  have  served  to  bring 
so  many  of  us  together  for  the  good  of 
all  Pennsylvanians. 

As  a  former  Member  of  Congress, 
during  his  distinguished  military 
career,  and  for  those  many  years  he 


has  served  us  in  his  position  as  secre- 
tary, Jimmy  Van  Zandt  has  shown  all 
the  qualities  that  make  this  country  so 
great.  He  has  always  taken  the  lead, 
and  more  important,  has  followed 
through  to  make  sure  that  all  the  de- 
tails of  every  task  were  attended  to. 

There  is  simply  no  way  to  replace 
Jimmy.  His  breadth  of  experience  and 
willingness  to  serve  so  completely  are 
rare.  Yet  I  have  the  good  feeling  that 
his  stewardship  as  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation  will  leave  us 
with  a  benchmark  against  which  we 
shall  measure  all  successors.  That,  in 
itself,  is  a  high  tribute  and  one  that 
will  surely  always  cause  us  to  think 
fondly  of  our  good  friend.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nation  suffered  a  great  loss  when 
our  late  colleague,  Clement  J.  Za- 
BLOCKI,  passed  away  on  December  3. 
Very  few  of  us  ever  will  serve  with 
greater  distinction  and  with  more  un- 
swerving dedication  to  our  country 
than  our  departed  friend. 

Clem  spent  most  of  his  adult  life  in 
politics.  He  was  first  elected  to  the 
Wisconsin  State  Senate  in  1942  and  re- 
elected in  1946.  In  1948.  Clem  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  Fourth  District  of  Wis- 
consin, thus  beginning  a  unique  bond 
with  the  people  of  the  Fourth  District 
which  lasted  until  his  death  last  De- 
cember. During  his  35  years  in  the 
Congress,  Clem  served  his  constituents 
with  great  dedication  and  loyalty.  He 
also  loved  and  respected  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  in  his  dealings 
with  colleagues,  Clem  was  always  fair 
and  honest.  Notwithstanding  his  long 
career  in  politics,  Clem  was  a  states- 
man first  and  a  politician  second,  and 
we  mourn  the  passing  of  a  good  friend. 
In  the  House,  Clem  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence. In  1949,  Clem  was  appointed 
to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
became  its  chairman  in  1977,  succeed- 
ing his  friend,  the  Honorable  "Doc" 
Morgan. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Clem  worked  closely  with  vari- 
ous administrations  to  shape  biparti- 
san support  for  our  foreign  policy.  He 
often  viewed  his  job  as  one  of  bridge 
building  between  the  White  House  and 
the  Congress.  Clem  believed  in  the 
principle  of  a  strong  Presidency  con- 
ducting a  viable  foreign  policy.  But.  he 
also  insisted  that  the  right  of  the  Con- 
gress to  be  involved  in  major  foreign 
policy  decisions  must  be  safeguarded. 
Nowhere  was  this  more  evident  than 


the  issue  of  war  powers.  Clem  first  in- 
troduced a  war  powers  proposal  in 
1970  in  order  to  reassert  the  constitu- 
tionally mandated  obligation  of  the 
Congress  in  the  area  of  war  powers.  In 
1973,  he  was  the  principal  House  spon- 
sor and  the  floor  manager  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  which  was  enacted 
into  law  that  year  over  President 
Nixon's  veto.  Clem  held  that  the  war 
powers  resolution  clarifies  the  desire 
of  the  Congress  to  undertake  its  right- 
ful role  and  obligation  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  "it  would  certainly  pro- 
vide the  ways  and  means  for  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  Congress  to  work  to- 
gether in  this  very  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult area.  What  Congress  is  really  in- 
terested in  is  to  be  consulted  and  to  be 
on  the  takeoff  in  decisions  when  our 
boys  are  committed  to  hostilities 
abroad,  rather  than  to  react  to  a  deci- 
sion of  a  President." 

During  his  34  years  in  the  Congress. 
Clem  was  one  of  the  most  consistent 
advocates  of  a  strong  national  defense. 
However.  Clem  was  committed  to  re- 
ducing the  horrible  threat  of  nuclear 
war  through  responsible  arms  control 
agreements.  In  the  97th  Congress. 
Clem  led  an  unsuccessful  fight  in  the 
House  on  behalf  of  the  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  mutual  freeze  and  verifiable 
nuclear  arms  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Last  year,  Clem  again  led  the  effort 
which  was  successful  in  wiruiing  House 
passage  for  the  nuclear  freeze  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  13).  At  that  time.  Clem 
said: 

We  have  an  obligation  to  bring  about 
some  kind  of  an  action  and  extend  every 
effort  to  see  that  a  nuclear  holocaust  will 
not  come  upon  us.  What  it  (H.J.  Res.  13) 
does  is  strengthen  the  chance  for  peace  and, 
in  my  judgment,  that  will  strengthen  us  all 
and  give  security  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  world. 

Clem  also  abhorred  the  thought 
that  the  production  of  nerve  gas  would 
be  resumed.  He.  along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bethttne)  led 
successful  efforts  in  the  97th  Congress 
and  again  last  year  in  preventing  con- 
gressional approval  for  the  funding  of 
binary  chemical  weapons. 


O  1600 

In  Washington.  Clem  met  and  con- 
sulted and  worked  closely  with  Presi- 
dents. Secretaries  of  State,  heads  of 
states  of  foreign  nations  and  royalty 
and  yet  Clem  remained  unpretentious, 
a  fact  noted  by  his  constituents. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin's  Fourth 
District  and  Clem  retained  a  close  re- 
lationship. Clem  reflected  their  con- 
cerns and  their  hopes.  He  was  more 
than  a  Member  of  Congress  to  the 
Fourth  District,  he  was  in  the  view  of 
many  Fourth  District  residents  a 
family  member.  Clem  took  great  pride 
in  his  Polish  heritage.  And  one  of  his 
proudest  achievements  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  American  Research 
Hospital    for    Children    at    Krakow. 


Poland,  in  1965.  Clem  was  instrumen- 
tal in  obtaining  private  and  public 
funding  to  create  this  outstanding 
medical  facility.  He  attended  the  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  and  continued  to 
visit  the  hospital  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions. 

Clem  saw  this  hospital  as  a  way  of 
assisting  the  Polish  people  in  a  hu- 
manitarian manner  and  as  an  impor- 
tant expression  of  American  concern 
for  the  plight  of  the  Polish  people. 

The  American  Research  Hospital  for 
Children  is  a  lasting  memorial  to 
Clem's  efforts  to  demonstrate  Ameri- 
ca's sympathy  for  the  Polish  people. 

And  among  other  things,  Clem  was 
known  for  his  work  on  behalf  of  our 
veterans  over  the  years.  Because  of 
this  a  number  of  us  have  felt  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  rename  the  veterans 
center  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  Clem- 
ent J.  Zablocki  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Medical  Center.  The  entire  Wis- 
consin delegation  will  be  joining  me  in 
introducing  a  bill  to  that  effect  this 
coming  Thursday.  And  I  would  like  to 
invite  all  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Clem  Zablocki  was  a 
good,  decent  person,  and  we  shall 
sorely  miss  him. 

I  want  to  express  our  deepest  sympa- 
thies to  his  family. 

And  I  would  also  like  to  submit  for 
the  Record  several  editorial  com- 
ments, three  of  them,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  from  Wisconsin  newspapers  on 
the  passing  of  our  friend  and  col- 
league. Clem  Zablocki. 

The  editorials  follow: 

tProm  the  Wisconsin  SUte  Journal.  E)ec.  6. 
1983] 

"Never  Lost  Touch" 
The  unassuming  nature  of  Rep.  Clement 
Zablocki.  D-Mllwaukee.  was  his  strength. 

The  son  of  a  Polish  laborer.  Zablocki  was 
a  school  teacher  and  church  organist  before 
being  elected  to  two  terms  In  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature,  his  stepping  stone  to  18  consec- 
utive terms  In  Congress. 

In  recent  years,  as  head  of  the  key  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  be  traveled  ex- 
tensively, meeting  with  presidenU  and 
princes  around  the  world. 

Yet.  he  never  lost  touch  with  the  South 
Side  Milwaukee  neighborhood  where  he  was 
bom  and  raised. 

He  was  a  much-needed  steadying  Innu- 
ence  on  the  younger,  liberal  House  Demo- 
crats. As  the  New  York  Times  wrote  after 
Zablockls  death  Saturday  morning  at  the 
age  of  71.  the  congressman  was  'a  legislator 
who  preferred  consensus  to  confrontation." 

He  was  a  strong  backer  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  yet  was  a  chief  architect  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  to  limit  a  president's  ability  to 
commit  the  country  to  war. 

He  became  a  leading  proponent  of  the  res- 
olution calling  for  a  nuclear-weapons  freeze 
and  led  the  successful  fight  in  the  House  to 
bar  the  production  of  new  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

Yet  he  also  fought  for  a  strong  defense, 
supported  President  Reagan's  decision  to 
maintain  U.S.  troops  In  Lebanon,  and  con- 
sistently held  to  his  Instinct  that  Congress 
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As  part  of  his  international  orienta- 
tion.  Clem   never   forgot   the   Polish 
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must  work  with  the  president  on  matters  of 
national  interest. 

It  was  Zabloclci  who  piloted  through  Con- 
gress the  recent  compromise  with  Reagan 
on  applying  the  War  Powers  Act  in  Leba- 
non, the  first  time  it  had  been  used. 

Zablocki  was  a  force  of  bipartisanship  at  a 
time  when  pressing  domestic  and  foreign 
problems  demand  cooperation  between  the 
two  political  parties  and  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress.  His  steadying  in- 
fluence will  l>e  missed. 

[FYom  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Dec.  4.  1983] 

Zablocki:  Solid  Work  and  Simple  Tooch 

Wisconsin  has  lost  an  influential,  respect- 
ed and  beloved  congressman.  And  Milwau- 
kee's South  Side  has  lost  an  internationally 
recognized  public  servant  who  never  forgot 
his  ties  with  the  folks  on  Mitchell  St.  or 
Kinnickinnic  Ave. 

Clement  Zablocki.  dead  at  71.  ably  repre- 
sented his  4th  District,  his  state  and  his 
country  for  more  than  34  years. 

As  a  champion  of  his  community,  he  used 
his  personal  influence  and  legislative  skills 
to  help  obtain  such  projects  as  the  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital,  the  modem  Post 
Office  Building  and  the  freeway  system. 

As  the  dean  of  Wisconsin's  delegation  to 
Capitol  Hill,  he  set  an  example  of  reason- 
ableness, fairness  and  honesty  that  elicited 
cooperation  from  Republicans  as  well  as 
from  fellow  Democratic  representatives. 

As  a  prominent  member  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  (and  chairman  since 
1977).  the  polite,  considerate  congressman 
developed  leadership  alliances  that  en- 
.lanced  his  legislative  effectiveness.  Friend- 
.ships  strengthened  his  hand,  whether  he 
•*as  promoting  local  projects,  enlisting  sup- 
r>ort  for  passage  of  the  landmark  War 
'owers  Act  or  pusning  a  nuclear  freeze  reso- 
lution. 

Clem  Zablocki  was  unassuming  and  unpre- 
tentious throughout  a  career  that  included 
.numerous  associations  with  presidents, 
inme  ministers  and  monarchs.  A  lesser 
person  might  have  been  overcome  with  self- 

mportance.  but  Zablocki  remained  a  man  of 
simple  dignity. 

A  self-sufficient  South  Sider,  he  retained 
the  ability  to  perform  domestic  chores- 
even  make  his  own  .sausage.  He  was.  as  a 
Journal  editorial  said  years  ago.  a  kielbasa 
man.  but  a  caviar  man.  too." 

[Prom  the  CapiUl  Times.  Dec.  6.  19851 
A  Good  Man  Who  Gave  His  Best 

There  was  not  an  ounce  of  pomposity  or 
pretension  in  Clement  Zablocki.  Though  he 
chaired  one  of  the  most  prestigious  commit- 
tees in  Congress,  he  was  a  warm,  down-to 
earth  man.  as  much  at  home  among  his 
working-class  neighbors  on  Milwaukee's 
south  side  as  in  the  marbled  halls  of  the 
Capitol. 

Zablocki,  who  died  last  week-end  at  the 
age  of  71.  represented  the  Fourth  District 
indefatigably  for  more  than  34  years  per- 
forming countless  tasks  for  constituents,  se- 
curing hospitals  and  other  federal  projects 
for  the  district. 

Where  there  were  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  administration  policies,  his  first 
inclination  was  to  support  the  White  House. 
■We  only  have  one  president  at  a  time."  he 
liked  to  say.  We  parted  company  with  him 
on  many  issues,  from  his  opposition  to 
court-ordered  school  busing  to  his  support 
for  limits  on  federally  funded  atwrtions. 

Yet  Zablocki.  chairman  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  committee,  was  not  as  predict- 


able as  he  seemed.  He  came  to  recognize 
that  caring  about  his  country  sometimes  re- 
quired him  to  disagree  with  its  leaders. 
Having  supported  the  Vietnam  War  policies 
of  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  administrations, 
he  helped  draft  the  War  Powers  Act.  re- 
stricting presidents'  ability  to  involve  young 
men  in  combat. 

In  this  and  other  issues.  Zablocki's  bed- 
rock patriotism  was  balanced  by  a  capacity 
for  growth  and  a  willingness  to  listen  to  the 
views  of  younger  colleagues.  Earlier  this 
year  he  signed  on  as  a  sponsor  of  the  nu- 
clear-freeze  resolution— a  cause  that  gained 
renewed  credibility  because  of  Clem  Za- 
blocki's backing.  He  also  led  the  successful 
fight  in  the  House  to  bar  the  production  of 
new  chemical  weapons. 

If  Zablocki  was  a  bit  too  quick  to  accept 
President  Reagan's  rationale  for  keeping 
American  Marines  in  Lebanon,  the  compro- 
mise he  negotiated  on  that  issue  at  least 
won  from  the  president  a  tacit  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  legitimacy  of  the  War  Power 
Act. 

As  much  as  he  will  be  remembered  for  his 
hard  work  and  service  to  his  constituents. 
Zablocki  will  be  treasured  for  his  humility 
and  gentleness  and  unflagging  integrity.  He 
was  a  good  man  who  gave  his  best  to  the 
country  and  to  Congress. 

general  leave 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  life,  character  and  public 
service  of  the  late  Honorable  Clement 
Zablocki. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    BROOMFIELD.    Mr.    Speaker, 
•vill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  shocked  and  deeply  saddened  by 
the  sudden  and  tragic  death  of  my 
good  and  longtime  friend,  Clem  Za- 
blocki, the  cnairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

We  had  served  together  for  nearly 
25  years  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. In  all  those  many  years,  he 
always  placed  his  country  first.  There 
wasn't  a  partisan  bone  in  his  body,  and 
he  was  widely  respected  for  this  qual- 
ity. 

Clem's  life  story  reads  like  a  classic 
American  success  story.  The  son  of  im- 
migrant Polish  parents,  he  rose  to 
chair  one  of  Congress'  most  prestigi- 
ous and  Influential  committees.  He 
was  bom  in  Milwaukee  on  November 
18,  1912,  and  received  his  degree  from 
Marquette  University.  While  teaching, 
and  working  as  a  choir  director  and  or- 
ganist, he  married  Miss  Blanch  Janic 
in  1937.  Clem  was  later  elected  to  the 
Wisconsin  State  Senate  in  1942  and 
1946. 

After  being  elected  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  1948.  he 
served  his  constituents  in  the  Fourth 
District  faithfully  until  his  untimely 
death.  Clem  began  his  service  on  the 


House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in 
1949  and  became  chairman  in  1977. 
Over  the  years,  he  also  served  with 
distinction  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Secu- 
rity and  Scientific  Affairs,  and  was  a 
ranking  member  on  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Program  and  Budget 
Authorization.  He  also  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  chairman  of  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  Subcommittee. 

Early  on,  his  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress recognized  Clem's  considerable 
talents.  He  was  chosen  to  be  U.S.  Dele- 
gate to  the  14th  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  on  New  York  in 
1959.  and  also  served  as  Congressional 
Adviser  to  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament, and  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT  II).  In  addi- 
tion, he  served  as  a  member  of  many 
Presidential  delegations  and  represent- 
ed the  U.S.  Government  overseas  at 
many  important  functions.  Clem  also 
participated  in  many  significant  con- 
gressional activities  in  foreign  affairs, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  Georgetown  University's 
Center  for  Strategic  Studies.  Clem  re- 
ceived many  awards  and  citations.  In 
1983,  he  received  the  Order  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great.  Knight  Command- 
er, from  Pope  John  Paul  II.  That 
award  is  the  highest  given  to  Catholic 
ay  people. 

Clem  was  also  the  author  of  many 
jooks  and  scholarly  articles  about  for- 
eign policy  ana  important  issues  of  the 
day. 

Tn  the  area  of  congressional  legisla- 
tion, Clem  s  achievements  were  many. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  architect  of  the 
1973  War  Powers  Act.  Through  this 
important  piece  of  legislation,  he  tried 
Lo  define  the  role  of  the  Congress  and 
the  President  in  the  important  area  of 
warmaking. 

Just  a  few  months  ago.  Clem  suc- 
cessfully negotiated  a  critical  compro- 
mise on  the  War  Powers  Act  between 
the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  regarding  the  stationing  of 
Marines  in  Lebanon  as  part  of  an  in- 
termediate peacekeeping  force. 

As  part  of  his  deep  and  abiding  in- 
terest in  international  affairs,  he  spon- 
sored legislation  to  remove  the  legisla- 
tive restriction  on  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Vatican  and  worked  to  re- 
structure U.S.  economic  assistance  to 
developing  countries  with  emphasis  on 
basic  human  needs.  Clem  also  promot- 
ed legislation  to  set  up  and  expand  the 
Peace  Corps  and  to  establish  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  He  urged  ratification  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  and  the  Biological 
Convention  on  Chemical  Warfare  and 
established  the  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Commission  to  promote 
various  exchanges  with  that  country. 


As  part  of  his  international  orienta- 
tion, Clem  never  forgot  the  Polish 
people  and  the  land  of  his  forefathers. 
He  helped  to  establish  a  hospice  in 
Rome  for  Polish  visitors  to  that  city 
and  was  instrumental  in  having  a  chil- 
dren's hospital  built  in  Poland.  He 
later  was  chairman  of  a  congressional 
delegation  to  Poland  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  that  hospital,  the  American 
Research  Hospital  for  Children  in 
Krakow. 

As  impressive  as  his  legislative  ac- 
complishments were  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign affairs,  his  successes  in  domestic 
legislation    were    equally    significant. 
Clem  never  forgot  the  working  people 
of  Milwaukee  who  first  sent  him  to 
Washington.  Always  keeping  them  and 
other  Americans  in  mind,  he  success- 
fully sponsored  and  cosponsored  legis- 
lation in  the  interest  of  the  average 
taxpayer,  elderly  citizens,   and  small 
businessman.  He  worked  hard  for  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  social 
security  as  well  as  improving  veterans 
compensation     and     other     benefits. 
Always  aware  of  the  concerns  of  the 
average  American,  he  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  set  up  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime,  and  worked  to  estab- 
lish the  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 
Clem  was  also  instrumental  in  setting 
up   the   House   Select   Committee   on 
Aging  and  succeeded  in   having  that 
law     reformed.     He     also     supported 
.strong   national  defense,   the  mutual 
security   program,   and   measures   de- 
signed to  combat  subversive  organiza- 
tions ac  home  and  abroad. 

Since  his  tragic  passing,  many  of  his 
colleagues  have  described  him  as  a 
giant  in  Congress.  A  giant  he  was.  Not 
only  in  the  area  of  legislation,  and 
leadership,  but  also  in  a  personal 
sense.  He  had  the  heart  of  a  giant  in 
its  capacity  for  kindness,  warmth,  and 
thoughtfulness.  He  loved  his  family, 
his  friends,  and  his  staff  in  a  simple 
and  very  natural  way. 

The  last  day  of  the  recent  session  of 
Congress,  I  had  a  long  and  enjoyable 
visit  with  Clem  Zablocki  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  he  loved  so  much.  We 
talked  of  our  years  together  and  the 
many  important  events  in  the  Con- 
gress that  we  both  remembered  so 
well.  I  have  wonderful  memories  of 
the  many  hours  that  Clem  and  I  spent 
together  on  the  many  challenging 
issues  that  have  faced  our  Nation  over 
the  years.  I  admired  his  wisdom,  his 
honesty,  and  his  humility.  He  was  a 
quiet  and  unassuming  man  who 
brought  great  energy  and  dedication 
to  his  work.  He  had  a  masterful  com- 
mand of  the  issues  and  knew  the  Hill 
as  well  as  anyone  I  have  ever  known 
after  his  many  years  of  service.  He 
gave  this  country  and  Congress  much 
and  was  well  loved  for  his  efforts.  For 
these  reasons,  his  passing  is  for  me  a 
deep  and  personal  loss.  An  eagle  has 
fallen  and  he  will  be  missed. 


My  heart  goes  out  to  his  children 
and  other  family  members.  They  have 
lost  a  good  father.  America  has  lost  a 
great  public  servant  who  will  not  be 
forgotten.  I  have  lost  a  dear,  personal 
friend. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  who,  indeed,  worked  so 
closely  with  Clem  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

Before  I  do  so,  I  would  say  I  remem- 
ber the  one  time  that  Clem  Zablocki 
was  challenged  and  he  was  given  ulti- 
mately overwhelming  support  by  the 
House.  His  defense  was  led  so  elo- 
quently by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey)  who  I  think  if  he 
were  indebted  to  anyone,  as  all  of  us 
are  for  his  actions  in  that  situation,  I 
am  sure  he  would  want  me  to  speak  to 

it. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Conmiittee,  and 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  suffered  the 
loss  of  one  of  our  most  beloved  friends 
when  Clem  Zablocki  died  after  a 
heart  attack. 

To  me.  two  things  stand  out  about 
Clem  Zablocki. 

First,  he  never  forgot  his  duty  to 
working  people.  He  understood  that 
the  big  shots  and  the  well-connected 
have  lobbyists  to  argue  for  them  and 
that  it  is  the  job  of  a  Congressman  to 
make  sure  everybody  else  is  not 
squeezed  out. 

Second,  he  never  took  a  position  on 
a  truly  important  issue  that  he  did  not 
absolutely  believe  in. 

Some  people  underestimated  Clem 
because  he  was  so  conventional.  But 
that  was  his  great  strength  as  a 
human  being.  He  believed  in  things 
like  loyalty  and  sense  of  duty.  He  was 
no  blow-dry  hotshot.  He  was  con- 
cerned more  with  substance  than  with 
image  and  he  worked  hard  at  his  job, 
day  in  and  day  out. 

He  left  his  mark  on  the  foreign 
policy  approach  of  the  country.  He  led 
the  fight  to  rein  in  uncontrolled  exec- 
utive power  in  foreign  affairs.  He  led 
the  fight  against  the  abomination  of 
added  nerve  gas  weapons.  He  pushed 
for  a  foreign  policy  that  was  based  on 
a  balanced  reliance  upon  our  political, 
economic,  moral,  and  military  power 
rather  than  one  that  relies  first  and 
foremost  on  gunboat  diplomacy. 

He  loved  the  people  he  represented. 
He  never  forgot  who  he  was.  where  he 
came  from  and  who  sent  him.  He  truly 
exemplified  a  politician  who  was  "of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people." 

He  was  an  honest,  hardworking, 
dedicated,  and  warm  man  who  was  as 
comfortable  at  home  with  his  neigh- 
bors as  he  was  with  foreign  ministers 
and  kings. 


Two  especially  moving  tributes  to 
Clem  were  given.  The  first  was  the 
homily  at  the  funeral  mass  at  Blessed 
Sacrament  Church  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  delivered  by  Msgr.  Thomas 
Duffy.  The  second  was  the  eulogy  de- 
livered by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  at 
the  fimeral  for  Clem  in  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment Church  in  Milwaukee.  Wis.  I 
would  like  to  insert  both  of  them  in 
the  Record  at  this  time: 


Homily  at  Fdneral  Mass;  His  Greatness 
Lay  in  His  Simplicity 

(By  Msgr.  Thomas  Duffy.  Pastor.  Blessed 
Sacrament  Church.  Washington.  D.C..  De- 
cember 6.  1983) 

When  we  think  of  those  extraordinary 
men  and  women  who  have  been  saints  and 
who  were  embroiled  in  the  politics  of  their 
times,  we  usually  think  of  heroic  figures. 
One  thinks  almost  immediately  of  St. 
Thomas  More  whose  life  and  times  with 
Henry  the  Eighth  was  so  magnificently  por- 
trayed in  Robert  Bolt's  play,  later  a  film.  "A 
Man  for  All  Seasons. "  One  could  mention 
too  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  a  woman  far 
ahead  of  her  times,  who  after  persuading 
Pope  Gregory  XI  to  abandon  his  stay  at 
Avignon  and  return  to  Rome,  spent  her  en- 
ergies with  kings  and  queens  of  Europe  in 
upholding  the  cause  of  Pope  Urban  VI.  The 
man  we  honor  today  at  this  Mass  of  the 
Resurrection  would  be  embarrassed  if  we 
were  to  speak  of  his  religious  life  and  its 
effect  on  his  political  career  in  heroic  terms. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  his  deep  religious 
faith  did  not  influence  markedly  his  public 
and  private  life. 

His  religious  heritage  was  a  gift  he  treas- 
ured. The  fundamental  belief  of  that  herit- 
age. Christ's  resurrection  and  His  call  to 
share  in  that  resurrection,  lent  a  perspective 
to  every  aspect  of  the  Congressman's  life. 
That  heritage,  it  must  be  said,  came  to  him 
by  way  of  his  Polish  parents.  The  world 
today  has  come  to  appreciate  how  a  reli- 
gious heritage  can  provide  an  indomitable 
courage  not  only  for  an  individual  but  for  a 
nation  as  well.  Congressman  Zablocki  was 
justly  proud  of  his  family's  origins  in  a 
country  that  has  given  us  in  a  single  genera- 
tion Pope  John  Paul  II  and  Lech  Walesa, 
two  of  the  world's  most  dominant  leaders  of 
the  present  day.  It  was  that  heritage  of 
faith  that  was  so  richly  a  part  of  his  life. 

There  is  no  question  that  his  religious 
faith  influenced  his  career  and  profession  as 
a  Congressman  and  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  obvious  influence  was 
in  terms  of  his  Integrity  and  honesty.  I  do 
not  think  the  Congressman  thought  of  his 
work  in  politics  in  terms  of  sanctity,  yet  the 
way  he  pursued  his  task  was  not  without 
the  elements  of  sanctity.  For  surely  includ- 
ed among  the  ingredients  of  sanctity  is 
doing  what  one  is  supposed  to  do  with  hon- 
esty and  integrity. 

But  there  was  in  Congressman  Zablocki's 
life  a  religious  quality  more  striking.  He  was 
able  to  maintain  the  simplicity  of  the  gos- 
pels, while  at  the  same  time  occupying  a  re- 
markably powerful  position  in  the  foreign 
policy  formulation  process  of  one  of  the  two 
great  superpowers  of  our  day.  Yet.  he  never 
lost  a  sense  of  the  simplicity  that  marked 
His  Master  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  said,  ■Learn 
of  me  for  I  am  meek  and  humble  of  heart." 
I  need  not  add  that  this  simplicity  was  in  no 
way  to  be  equated  with  weakness.  That 
same  Lord  Jesus  was  the  one  who  stood  face 
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to  face  before  Pilate  and  with  steel-like 
courage  reminded  the  Roman  Procurator 
from  whence  came  all  power.  It  was  that 
same  kind  of  simplicity  rooted  in  strength 
that  was  so  striking  in  Clement  Zablocki. 

The  Congressman  rose  from  a  high  school 
civics  teacher  and  organ  player  to  a  position 
of  unique  power  but  he  remained  to  the  end 
a  simple  and  lovable  man.  That  feat.  Indeed, 
if  it  is  not  heroic,  touches  on  greatness. 

That  simplicity  showed  itself  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  most  forcefully  with  his  family  in 
his  fidelity  to  his  beloved  wife  Blanche,  his 
deep  affection  for  Joseph,  his  son.  and  Jane, 
his  daughter,  and  for  his  brothers  and  sister 
and  in  his  fidelity  to  his  friends.  By  friends, 
I  must  include  his  staff  people.  Nowhere 
was  all  this  more  evident  than  at  his  annual 
party  at  Little  Christmas.  Epiphany,  when 
he  and  his  family  would  entertain  staff 
people,  journalists,  neighlwrs.  visitors  from 
Milwaukee  and  others.  There  was  always  his 
own  kielbasa.  made  with  his  housekeeper. 
Mary.  The  priests  here  look  back  somewhat 
with  awe  when  they  rememl)er  that  the  one 
who  produced  their  kielbasa  at  Christmas 
was  also  the  architect  of  the  War  Powers 
Act. 

He  indeed  could  be  an  example  for  those 
who  acquire  high  position  in  church  and 
state  and  who  find  their  lowly  origins  an 
embarrassment. 

The  simplicity  of  which  I  speak  has  its  ef- 
fects in  his  professional  life  in  a  more  subtle 
way.  For.  it  resulted  in  an  enviable  security 
that,  in  turn,  enabled  him  to  rise  above  per- 
sonal prerogatives.  (Members  of  Congress 
here  today  appreciate  this  attribute.)  Rich- 
ard Pearson  described  this  characteristic  in 
his  article  last  Sunday  when  he  wrote: 
"Unlike  many  House  Conunittee  Chairmen 
who  are  jealous  of  their  prerogatives.  Mr. 
Zablocki  granted  power  and  freedom  to  his 
Subcommittee  Chairmen  .  .  .  while  he  gen- 
erally chose  the  more  traditional  course  of 
quietly  building  consensus." 

In  the  last  24  hours  of  his  life,  he  demon- 
strated how  this  simplicity  of  life  was 
present  with  his  attention  to  the  weighty 
duties  of  his  role  as  Chairman.  He  spent 
part  of  that  period  stringing  Christmas 
lights  for  his  annual  Christmas  Party  and  a 
bit  later  worked  with  his  staff  in  prepara- 
tion for  his  meeting  with  Israeli's  Prime 
Minister.  Yitchak  Shamir.  Though  he 
worked  with  Popes  and  Presidents,  Prime 
Ministers  and  Ambassadors.  Senators  and 
Generals,  he  remained  to  the  end  a  simple, 
lovable  man. 

This  morning  in  his  parish  church  of 
Blessed  Sacrament  in  Washington  (he  re- 
tained an  allegiance  to  another  church  by 
the  same  name  in  Milwaukee),  we  tender 
our  last  farewell  to  this  simple  lovable  man 
In  the  setting  of  the  ancient  Liturgy  that 
was  so  dear  to  his  heart.  As  he  leaves,  we 
pray  that  he  will  be  blessed  with  the  peace 
he  worked  so  tirelessly  to  achieve  in  his  po- 
litical life.  Yet  his  peace  now  will  be  the 
peace  the  world  cannot  give  in  the  company 
of  His  Risen  Savior  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Speakeh's  TniBtrrE  to  Clem  Zablocki. 

Blessed  Sacrament  Church.  Milwaukee, 

WI 

Reverend  clergy,  members  of  the  Zablocki 
family.  Mr.  Mayor,  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress, friends  and  neighl)ors  of  Clem  Za- 
blocki. 

Clem  Zablocki  was  my  friend.  We  served 
together  in  the  House  for  nearly  30  years. 
We  worked  together  in  the  leadership  of  the 
House  for  nearly  10  years.  We  saw  the  coun- 
try change  and  we  saw  the  House  change. 


The  House  is  a  very  different  institution 
now  than  it  was  when  Clem  and  I  started 
out  in  Congress.  But  in  one  respect,  it  is  the 
same  and  thst  it  is  a  very  personal  Institu- 
tion where  Members  judge  each  other  not 
on  the  basis  of  what  they  say,  but  rather  on 
the  basis  of  what  they  do;  where  trust  and 
respect  does  not  come  with  the  office  but  is 
earned  over  time  through  hard  work  and 
reputation  for  truthfulness. 

Clem  had  the  trust  and  respect  of  his 
fellow  Members.  He  had  it  because  he  was 
honest,  fair  and  knowledgable.  He  loved  his 
country,  his  family,  and  his  church.  He 
treated  everyone  he  met  with  courtesy  and 
patience.  As  his  responsibilities  grew  during 
his  years  in  Congress,  increased  power  and 
prestige  did  not  change  him;  it  just  made 
him  busier. 

He  worked  hard  on  the  Nation's  business. 
He  sought  consensus  rather  than  confronta- 
tion, and  bipartisanship  rather  than  parti- 
sanship. As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  he  chose  to  guide  rather  than 
push,  to  convince  rather  than  to  dictate, 
and  to  reward  others  rather  than  take 
credit  for  himself. 

He  secured  the  passage  of  landmark  legis- 
lation such  as  the  war  powers  resolution 
and  the  Case-Zablocki  Act.  With  this  legisla- 
tion, he  helped  restore  the  balance  in  for- 
eign affairs  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress that  the  Constitution  mandated. 

Clem's  passing  comes  at  a  time  when  we 
need  him.  at  a  time  of  crisis  in  International 
affairs.  His  wise  counsel  and  experienced 
leadership  will  be  sorely  missed.  He  ob- 
served here  in  Milwaukee  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  1980's  would  be  a  "dangerous"  and 
"unstable"  period  for  the  world.  And  conse- 
quently, as  a  Nation,  we  should  try  to  Influ- 
ence events  rathe'r  than  try  to  control  them. 
We  all  wish  that  Clem  was  still  here  to  help 
us  Influence  those  events  on  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  peace  and  justice  in  the  world. 

As  Speaker,  when  I  recognize  a  Meml)er  to 
address  the  House,  I  refer  to  him  as  the  gen- 
tleman. Over  the  years.  I  recognized  Clem 
as  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  re- 
marks hundreds  of  times.  I  recognized  him 
for  the  last  time  3  weeks  ago  at  the  end  of 
the  session.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  he  no 
longer  will  address  the  House,  meet  with  his 
constituents,  or  celebrate  with  his  family 
and  friends. 

Yet  while  his  voice  is  silent,  his  memory  Is 
fresh  and  strong  among  us.  His  accomplish- 
ments are  evident  In  our  lawbooks  and  ap- 
parent In  the  streets  and  neighborhoods  of 
Milwaukee.  But  most  of  all,  his  sense  of 
humor  and  his  spirit  of  generosity  lives  on 
In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  of  us  here 
today.  In  the  way  we  say  it  In  Congress,  It's 
now  sine  die  for  you,  Clem.  Until  we  meet 
another  day.  God  be  with  you. 

D  1610 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  thank  my 
colleagrue,  for  his  remarks. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  who 
served  many  years  side  by  side  with 
Cum  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Winn). 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kas- 
'TENMEiER)  for  taking  this  special  order 
regarding  Clem  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  today  I  continue 
to  look  for  Chairman  Clement  J.  Za- 
blocki on  the  floor  of  the  House,  in 
the  hallways  of  Raybum,  and  in  the 


Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  hearing 
rooms.  For  me,  Clem  is  so  closely  asso- 
ciated to  the  daily  business  of  this 
body  and  to  its  consideration  of  the 
most  compelling  issues  that  it  is  still 
difficult  to  realize  that  he  is  gone. 
Somehow.  I  keep  expecting  him  to 
turn  up,  to  conduct  the  next  markup 
or  to  welcome  a  visiting  foreign  digni- 
tary. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  I,  like  many 
of  my  other  colleagues,  miss  Clem  so 
greatly.  His  personal  integrity  was  ex- 
emplary. Clem's  goals  were  to  do  what 
was  good  and  best  for  his  country.  For 
us  Republicans,  this  meant  a  biparti- 
san approach  to  foreign  policy  that 
was  much  appreciated  and  well  re- 
spected. 

Clem  had  little  tolerance  for  hypoc- 
risy and  never  practiced  it.  Personal 
gain  was  remote  from  his  thinking. 
Rather,  he  was  motivated  by  high 
ideals  and  a  deep  religious  feeling. 

In  his  modest  manner.  Clement  J. 
Zablocki  accomplished  great  deeds. 
Much  of  the  significant  legislation 
that  today  governs  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  was  the  work  of 
Clement  J.  2Ublocki  or  bears  his 
mark:  the  War  Powers  Act,  the  Nucle- 
ar Non-Proliferation  Act,  foreign  as- 
sistance legislation,  particularly  devel- 
opment aid,  health  and  population, 
and  foreign  military  sales  and  assist- 
ance legislation. 

The  legislation  required  creativity 
and  energy  to  enact  but  also  patience 
and  perseverance.  Clem  had  these 
qualities  and  more.  If  he  left  his  mark 
as  a  legislator,  he  left  it  even  more  as  a 
man.  Clem  was  a  good  friend.  He  was  a 
nice  and  decent  man. 

Joan  and  I  would  like  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  his  children  Jane  and 
Joseph  and  to  all  the  Zablocki  family 
for  sharing  him  with  us. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Moody). 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  Members  who  have  spoken 
before  have  outlined  the  major  fea- 
tures of  Clem  Zablocki's  life  and  serv- 
ice, and  I  wsuited  to  take  a  minute  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  fine  gentleman  who 
was  so  helpful  to  me  when  I  arrived 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  is  probably  nothing  more  puz- 
zling than  to  sort  out  the  challenges 
and  opportunities  and  conflicts  and 
choices  to  be  faced  by  a  freshman 
Member  of  Congress,  and  Clem  Za- 
blocki was  always  exceedingly  kind 
and  thoughtful.  He  took  the  time,  all 
the  time  that  I  would  ever  possibly 
want,  to  discuss  with  me  the  various 
questions  I  brought  to  him  as  the  dean 
of  our  delegation  and  as  the  most  ex- 
perienced Member  of  our  State  here  in 
the  House.  You  always  felt  with  Clem 
that  he  had  all  the  time  in  the  world 
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for  you,  and  that  was  one  of  his  won- 
derful qualities. 

As  a  Member  who  also  represents 
the  city  of  Milwaukee,  I  can  also  attest 
to  the  statement  that  others  have 
made  that  Clem  truly  represented  his 
district.  I  know  Clem's  district  quite 
well,  having  represented  part  of  it 
when  I  was  in  the  State  senate,  and  we 
had  overlapping  constituencies  for  4  of 
my  6  years  in  the  statehouse.  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  anyone  who  would  be  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  than  Clem  Zablocki.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  people,  he  was  unpreten- 
tious, he  was  down  to  earth,  he  had 
basic  values  that  are  so  solid  in  that 
district.  He  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the 
district.  It  was  very  common  to  see 
Clem  Zablocki  at  even  a  very  small 
community  meeting.  I  frequently  ran 
into  Clem  when  I  represented  that  dis- 
trict. He  always  arrived  with  no  fan- 
fare, no  retinue,  no  advance  guard, 
always  by  himself,  always  in  the  most 
humble  and  unassuming  sort  of  way. 
and  that  is  part  of  the  reason  he  en- 
deared himself  so  much  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  his  district. 

I  was  not  in  Congress  when  Clem 
achieved  some  of  his  landmark  items 
of  legislation  such  as  the  War  Powers 
Act,  but  I  was  serving  overseas  in  the 
Peace  Corps  when  Clem  was  active  in 
the  formation  of  that  institution,  and 
many  of  us  who  served  in  that  body 
owe  Clem  Zablocki  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  strong  support  of  the  Peace 
Corps  in  those  early  years. 

Clem  Zablocki  was  truly  a  man  of 
his  time  and  of  his  district.  He  always 
fought  tirelessly  for  the  people  of  his 
district  and  for  the  interest  of  Wiscon- 
sin generally.  He  will  be  deeply  missed 
both  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  and  in 
this  House. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Moody)  who,  for  the 
time  being,  must  represent  all  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Clem  Zablocki  al- 
ready was  an  established  and  respect- 
ed Member  of  Congress  when  I  came 
here  in  1955.  Quiet,  unprepossessing, 
he  made  a  mark.  Clem  Zablocki  was 
universally  respected  by  all  of  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He 
was  a  consummate  gentleman,  an 
American's  American,  a  lawmaker's 
lawmaker. 

I  think  Clem  Zablocki  in  his  quiet 
way  probably  did  more  to  make  a  re- 
ality of  the  dream  of  bipartisanship  in 
foreign  policy  than  almost  anyone  else 
in  that  position  might  have  done.  He 
was  confronted  by  difficult  circum- 
stances as  he  rose  to  the  position  of 
chairmanship  in  the  important  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  His  carreer 
spans    difficulties,    alarms,    changing 


circumstances,  crises  of  one  kind  and 
another  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world.  Through  it  all  he  never  lost  his 
equanimity.  Through  it  all  he  never 
lost  his  sense  of  respect  for  his  col- 
leagues of  whatever  persuasion. 
Through  it  all,  rather  than  a  lighten- 
ing rod,  Clem  Zablocki  seemed  to  be 
the  kind  of  repository  to  which  others 
could  come  with  their  hot  molten 
metal  of  ideas  and  clashing  opinions 
and  they  could  cool  them  off  in  the 
quiet  recesses  of  his  mind  and  his  per- 
sonality. 

Clem  Zablocki  was  able  to  make 
people  of  disparate  and  divergent 
viewpoints  come  together  upon  a 
workable  formula.  We  will  miss  him 
sorely.  He  was  one  of  those  public  offi- 
cials not  given  to  seeking  publicity. 
Rarely  was  his  name  and  visage  embla- 
zoned across  the  front  pages  of  the 
newspapers  of  America.  Seldom  did  he 
crowd  out  the  evening  news  on  televi- 
sion. Never  did  he  seek  consciously  to 
be  the  center  of  attention.  But  he  was 
the  center  and  the  focal  point  around 
which  the  foreign  policy  issues  of  the 
House  devolved. 

He  performed  a  service  that  has 
been  little  noted.  I  am  not  sure  that 
history  will  record  the  significant 
unsung  service  that  was  performed 
throughout  these  years  by  Clement  J. 
Zablocki.  To  know  him  was  to  be  en- 
riched. To  serve  with  him  was  to  have 
a  gift  for  which  we  will  always  be 
grateful. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now  pleased  to 
recognize  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth),  who  not 
only  knew  Clem  as  the  chairman  of 
our  State  delegation,  but  also  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  which  he  was 
assigned  in  Congress. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  KASTENMEIER).  for  his  appro- 
priate remarks  and  for  asking  for  this 
special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  learned  of  the 
sudden  and  tragic  circumstances 
which  struck  down  Congressman 
Clement  Zablocki.  I  knew  that  our 
home  State  of  Wisconsin  had  lost  the 
senior  and  most  distinguished  Member 
of  its  congressional  delegation.  The 
country  lost  an  able  individual  who 
was  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  on  so  very 
many  occasions  faithfully  represented 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  leaders  around  the  world. 

I  felt  a  certain  kinship  to  Congress- 
man Zablocki.  Both  he  and  I  served 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Many  times  both  he  and  I  had  similar 
views  on  international  events.  Both  he 
and  I  were  alumni  of  Marquette  Uni- 
versity in  Milwaukee. 


Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  to 
serve  with  him  understand  the  diffi- 
cult and  complex  task  which  he  so  art- 
fully performed.  How  many  times  was 
our  former  chairman  asked  to  mediate 
a  dispute  between  other  ranking  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  or  to  settle  a 
matter  of  legislative  jurisdiction.  How 
many  time  did  Congressman  Zablocki 
place  his  loyalty  to  his  country  and  his 
President  over  partisan  politics  and 
the  course  of  political  expediency? 

These  were  the  marks  of  a  great 
chairman— a  chairman  who  sought  to 
deal  fairly  with  all  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  wheth- 
er they  be  Democrat  or  Republican. 

I  know  that  many  people  in  Wiscon- 
sin felt  a  personal  loss  with  his  pass- 
ing. They  remember  him  because  he 
never  forgot  his  roots  and  maintained 
a  fierce  loyalty  to  protect  the  interests 
of  his  constituents.  We  all  can  appreci- 
ate and  can  participate  in  the  great 
issues  of  the  day— national  security, 
foreign  policy,  international  trade, 
human  rights,  world  hunger,  and  the 
many  other  special  problems  which  af- 
flict each  region  of  our  world. 

Congressman  Zablocki  was  part  of 
all  of  these  issues.  Either  directly,  or 
indirectly  through  his  subcommittee 
chairman,  he  played  a  role  in  world  af- 
fairs. 

But  the  Congressman  never  forgot 
his  constituents.  He  never  forgot  the 
elderly  who  needed  heat  in  the  winter, 
the  lost  social  security  check,  the  par- 
ents of  a  would  be  student  who  needed 
help  in  the  Washington  bureaucracy 
to  find  the  right  office  to  apply  for  a 
student  loan. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how 
many  people  in  Wisconsin  benefited 
from  Congressman  Zablocki  repre- 
senting them  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  On 
this  score  alone  he  was  a  great 
Member  of  this  body. 

But  his  abilities  and  special  gifts  car- 
ried him  to  greater  heights.  The  coun- 
try is  grateful  and  so  are  we  that  his 
even  hand  helped  guide  the  ship  of 
state. 

Many  centuries  ago.  Ecclesiastes 
wrote  about  a  time  for  war  and  a  time 
for  peace,  a  time  for  reaping  and  a 
time  for  sowing.  Congressman  Za- 
blocki's time  came  when  we  all  wished 
he  could  have  remained  with  us.  His 
memory  will  be  blessed. 

D  1620 

The  country  lost  an  able  individual 
who  was  the  chairman  of  our  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  on  so  many 
occasions  faithfully  represented  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  not 
only  here  on  the  floor  but  also  around 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  felt  a  certain  kinship 
with  Congressman  Zablocki  because 
both  he  and  I  served  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  Many  times  we 
had    similar    views    on    international 
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events  and  both  he  and  I  were  alumni 
of  Marquette  University  in  Milwaukee. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
Icnowing  and  serving  with  him  under- 
stand the  difficult  and  complex  tasks 
that  he  had  and  how  artfully  he  per- 
formed them  how  many  times  our 
former  chairman  was  asked  to  mediate 
a  dispute  with  ranking  members  of  our 
committee  or  to  settle  a  matter  of  leg- 
islative jurisdiction,  and  how  many 
times  Congressman  Zablocki.  and  that 
is  the  thing  I  will  always  remember 
about  him  and  the  thing  I  admired 
most,  placed  the  loyalty  of  his  country 
and  the  President  above  partisan  poli- 
tics and  the  cause  of  political  expedi- 
ency. I  know  that,  sitting  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  many  times 
I  said  to  him,  "This  must  be  a  tough 
decision  for  you  to  make  as  a  member 
of  your  party,"  and  he  said.  "No,  not 
really,  because  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  country." 

I  think  he  really  meant  that.  I  know 
he  did.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  I 
will  remember  about  Clement  Za- 
blocki it  is  that  he  was  truly  the  type 
of  person,  as  I  think  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey) 
so  eloquently  pointed  out.  who  put  the 
country  above  everything  else.  In  a 
day  and  age  when  we  do  not  seem  to 
have  the  heroes  we  look  for  many 
times,  here  was  a  man  who  was,  in  my 
opinion,  a  true  hero. 

I  also  think  it  is  the  mark  of  a  great 
chairman,  a  chairman  who  sought  to 
deal  fairly  with  all  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  wheth- 
er they  were  Democrat  or  Republican. 

I  know  many  times  I  hear  people 
talk  about  what  takes  place  in  commit- 
tee, but  there  is  not  a  time,  and  I  have 
served  on  that  conunittee  for  4  years, 
where  I  can  say  that  Clement  Za- 
blocki was  not  fair  to  both  sides. 

I  know  many  people  in  Wisconsin, 
not  only  in  Milwaukee,  feel  a  personal 
loss  at  his  passing.  They  remember 
him  because  he  never  forgot  his  roots 
and  maintained  a  fierce  loyalty  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  his  constituents. 
We  can  appreciate  and  participate  in 
the  great  issues  of  the  day,  as  he  did, 
the  national  security,  the  foreign 
policy,  international  trade,  human 
rights,  world  hunger,  and  so  many  of 
the  other  issues  that  afflict  the  world, 
and  Congressman  Zablocki  was  part 
of  all  these  issues,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, through  the  subconunittee 
chairmen.  He  played  a  role  in  world 
affairs.  But  the  Congressman  never 
forgot  his  constituents.  He  never 
forgot  the  elderly  who  needed  heat  in 
the  winter.  He  never  forgot  the  lost 
social  security  check,  the  parents  of  a 
student  who  needed  his  help  to  work 
their  way  through  the  Washington  bu- 
reaucracy to  help  a  young  student 
with  a  student  loan.  It  is  really  impos- 
sible to  estimate  how  many  people  in 
Wisconsin    benefited    from    Congress- 


man Zablocki  representing  them  in 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

On  this  score  alone,  he  was  a  great 
Member  of  this  body,  but  his  abilities 
and  special  gifts  carried  him  to  greater 
heights.  The  country  is  grateful  that 
we  had  a  man  like  Clement  Zablocki 
with  his  hand  on  the  ship  of  state. 

Many  centuries  ago,  Ecclesiastes 
wrote  at>out  a  time  for  war  and  a  time 
for  peace,  a  time  for  reaping  and  a 
time  for  sowing.  Clement  Zablocki 's 
time  came  when  all  of  us  wished  he 
had  remained  with  us  a  little  longer, 
but  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  his 
memory  will  be  blessed. 

Again,  I  thank  our  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  for  asking  for  this  special 
order  and  I  appreciate  the  special 
effort  that  he  put  forth. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Indeed,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  he  was  both 
respected  and  effective  and  at  the 
same  time  congenial  and  popular,  as  is 
his  successor.  The  burden  of  that  com- 
mittee now  falls  upon  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  and  I  would  like  to  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  for  yielding,  and 
I  want  to  join  him  and  my  other  col- 
leagues in  the  very  appropriate  tribute 
that  is  being  paid  to  Clem  Zablocki. 

I  want  to  say  about  Clem,  first  and 
foremost,  that  Clem  Zablocki  wais  my 
friend.  We  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  together  for  almost 
the  entire  time  that  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress,  and  that  is  a  long  time,  28 
years  on  the  committee,  and  Clem  was 
there  longer  than  that,  and  we  worked 
side  by  side. 

History  will  record,  our  history  per- 
sonally, the  history  of  the  Congress, 
the  history  of  the  country,  that  Clem 
was  indeed  a  remarkable  man.  I  think 
he  amazed  a  lot  of  people. 

First,  he  was  one  of  the  hardest 
workers  I  have  ever  known.  Hours 
meant  absolutely  nothing  to  him, 
when  it  came  to  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibility either  representing  his 
district  or  the  awesome  responsibility 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  prior  to  that  as  a 
member.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Clem  Za- 
blocki worked  himself  to  death  literal- 
ly. He  just  put  in  so  many  hours  both 
here  and  in  his  district,  and  in  doing 
the  things  that  are  necessary  to  be 
done  overseas  at  many  international 
meetings,  in  bilateral  meetings.  He 
kept  a  schedule  that  is  almost  beyond 
my  comprehension.  I  tried  my  best  to 
keep  up  with  him,  and  I  will  tell  my 
colleagues,  it  was  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible. 

As  my  colleagues  have  already  point- 
ed out.  he  was  aimazing  in  another 
way.  He  really  left  his  imprint  and  his 
mark,  which  is  the  object  of  most  of  us 
here  in  whatever  it  is  we  are  trying  to 


do.  Clem  Zablocki  left  his  mark  with 
respect  to  foreign  policy.  It  is  in  the 
statute  books  in  a  variety  of  ways.  He 
was  determined.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  persevering  individuals  I  have 
known.  He  pursued  and  he  was  totally 
dedicated  in  working  on  whatever  it 
was  that  he  was  working  on,  in  trying 
to  get  legislation  through  or  carrying 
out  an  idea  that  he  was  interested  in. 
No  matter  was  too  small  or  too  large, 
too  broad  in  scope,  for  him  to  become 
involved  in.  Those  of  us  who  are  on 
the  committees  know  what  that 
means,  as  the  chairman,  to  be  involved 
in  the  total  scope  of  whatever  the 
committee  is  doing.  But  it  did  not 
make  any  difference  whether  it  was  a 
minor  structural  change  in  an  agency 
or  a  personal  problem  of  an  individual 
or  major  international  policy  decision. 
Clem  was  personally,  directly  iiivolved 
in  whatever  the  issue  was  that  came 
before  him  or  his  committee.  He  trav- 
eled just  as  easily  with  the  individual 
who  had  a  problem  with  one  of  the 
agencies  that  came  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs as  he  did  with  heads  of  state,  and 
I  have  traveled  with  Clem  Zablocki 
many  times  overseas. 

D  1630 

The  high  regard  and  respect  which 
he  held,  which  I  dare  say  many  people 
did  not  know  or  fully  appreciate  or  un- 
derstand, maybe  even  in  the  Congress 
with  the  people  he  worked  with,  was 
so  evident  that  he  moved  with  great 
ease  because  he  was  respected,  not  just 
because  he  was  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  but  he  was  re- 
spected for  the  kind  of  person  he  was. 
He  was  so  humble,  and  yet  he  had 
such  a  broad  grasp  of  the  internation- 
al problems  that  he  could  discuss 
them  with  Kings  and  Presidents  and 
Prime  Ministers  and  foreign  ministers, 
and  they  were  genuinely  appreciative 
and  impressed,  I  might  add,  that  this 
small,  unassuming  man,  he  seemed  to 
be  more  in  tune  with  whatever  goes  on 
in  Wisconsin,  I  might  say,  than  the 
problems  that  go  across  the  world, 
would  have  that  kind  of  capability,  be- 
cause Clem  was  that  kind  of  man.  He 
was  very  deliberate,  I  might  say,  but 
he  was  thoroughly  understood  when- 
ever he  talked  about  major  matters 
anywhere  we  went. 

And  I  want  to  say  something  else, 
too— that  Clem  was  a  fighter.  He 
might  not  appear  that  way  because  he 
was  rather  quiet,  but  I  want  to  say 
that  you  did  not  have  to  scratch  very 
far  on  Clem  Zablocki  to  realize  very 
quickly  that  you  either  had  a  plate  of 
steel  confronting  you  or  that  you  were 
dealing  with  a  she  bear  protecting  her 
cubs,  or  both,  because  that  was  his 
nature.  And  yet,  when  confronted  with 
the  variety  of  prospects  and  opinions 
and  points  of  view  that  he  would  be 
confronted  with  in  arriving  at  a  con- 


sensus or  in  trying  to  do  something, 
say,  on  the  committee  with  legislation 
or  policy  or  whatever,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  valuable,  flexible  individuals 
at  arriving  at  where  it  became  neces- 
sary to  go  in  order  to  get  there.  The 
very  art  of  diplomacy  in  politics,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  epitome  of  what  it 
is  that  we  try  to  do.  So  he  was  rightly 
known  for  those  landmarks  in  foreign 
policy  and  in  legislation  and  in  work- 
ing with  the  administration  and  in 
working  with  his  colleagues. 

I  think  that  surprised  a  lot  of  people 
because  Clem  did  not  espouse  nor  did 
he  seek  that  kind  of  glamor.  He  went 
his  own  way  in  that  sense.  Yet  he  was 
an  idealist,  and  he  was  a  realist  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  most  pragmatic 
people  in  that  sense  that  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  work  with. 

He  was  a  great  help  to  me  in  my 
years  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. We  worked  very  closely  together. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  work  with  him.  I 
am  a  better  person  because  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  Clem  Za- 
blocki, and  those  of  us  who  were  priv- 
ileged to  know  him  in  Congress,  I  am 
sure,  feel  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  made  a  great  contri- 
bution to  this  Congress  which  he 
dearly  loved.  He  made  a  great  contri- 
bution to  his  Nation.  He  will  be  thor- 
oughly missed.  I  extend  my  sympa- 
thies to  his  family. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, the  worthy  successor  to  Clem  Za- 
blocki. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  pleasure  and  honor  to  yield  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  Clem's  old  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  Clem  Za- 
blocki was  a  shocking  blow  to  Mrs. 
O'Neill  and  myself.  He  was  our  close 
personal  friend  and  a  valued  colleague. 

Only  last  year  we  traveled  to  China 
together,  and  incidents  happened 
there  that  I  will  always  remember.  I 
remember  how  Clem  stood  up  so  much 
for  the  policies  of  America  and  made 
such  telling  remarks— they  were  well 
spoken  and  I  am  sure  they  were  well 
taken  by  the  Chinese  leaders. 

Clem  began  his  distinguished  career 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
in  1949  and  his  experience  and  knowl- 
edge—spanning the  Truman  Presiden- 
cy to  the  present  administration- 
proved  time  and  time  again  to  be  of 
immeasurable  benefit  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Nation. 

I  was  deeply  honored  by  my  col- 
leagues and  by  Clem's  family  to  be  al- 
lowed to  give  a  eulogy  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  at  the  funeral  services,  I  well 


remember  the  beautiful  service  and 
the  eulogy  that  Father  Frank  San  Fi- 
lippo  gave,  the  pastor  of  St.  Mary's 
Parish  at  Milwaukee  who  was  Clem's 
close  personal  friend  for  so  many 
years. 

It  will  always  be  indelibly  inscribed 
in  my  memory  and  my  heart,  as  we 
left  that  church  in  the  cortege— the 
lines  of  people  along  the  streets  with 
sorrow  in  their  hearts.  They  had  lost  a 
close  friend  and  a  great  leader. 

I  will  remember  always,  as  we  passed 
the  school,  the  children  lined  up  and 
saluting.  They,  too,  will  keep  the 
memory  of  a  great  man. 

I  remember,  as  we  passed  the  fire  de- 
partment, the  people  out  there  salut- 
ing and  the  sirens  blowing.  They 
indeed  had  taken  to  their  hearts  the 
loss  of  a  great,  great  human  being. 

What  can  you  say  in  an  hour  of 
sorrow  of  a  man  you  have  served  with 
for  30  years,  a  man  you  admired  and 
respected  and  enjoyed  so  many  good 
times  with?  All  you  can  say  is,  may  he 
ever  be  in  the  hallowed  hands  of  the 
people  that  he  loved  so  well. 

FUNERAL  EULOGY 

Reverend  clergy,  members  of  the  Zablocki 
family,  Mr.  Mayor,  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress, friends  and  neighbors  of  Clem  Za- 
blocki. 

Clem  Zablocki  was  my  friend.  We  served 
together  In  the  House  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  We  worked  together  in  the  leadership 
of  the  House  for  nearly  ten  years.  We  saw 
the  country  change  and  we  saw  the  House 
change.  The  House  is  a  very  different  insti- 
tution now  than  it  was  when  Clem  and  I 
started  out  in  Congress.  But  in  one  respect 
it  is  the  same— it  is  a  very  personal  institu- 
tion where  Members  judge  each  other  not 
on  the  basis  of  what  they  say.  But  rather  on 
the  basis  of  what  they  do;  where  trust  and 
respect  does  not  come  with  the  office,  but  Is 
earned  over  time  though  hard  work  and  a 
reputation  for  truthfulness. 

Clem  had  the  trust  of  his  fellow  Members. 
He  had  it  because  he  was  honest,  fair  and 
knowledgeable.  He  loved  his  country,  his 
family  and  his  church.  He  treated  everyone 
he  met  with  courtesy  and  patience.  As  his 
responsibilities  grew  during  his  years  in 
Congress,  increased  power  and  prestige  did 
not  change  him,  it  just  made  him  busier. 

He  worked  hard  on  the  Nation's  business. 
He  sought  consensus  rather  than  confron- 
tration  and  bipartisanship  rather  than  par- 
tisanship. As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  he  chose  to  guide  rather 
than  push,  to  convince  rather  than  to  dic- 
tate, and  to  reward  others  rather  than  take 
credit  for  himself. 

He  secured  the  passage  of  landmark  legis- 
lation such  as  the  War-Powers  Resolution 
and  the  Case-Zablocki  Act.  With  this  legisla- 
tion he  helped  restore  the  balance  in  for- 
eign affairs  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress that  the  Constitution  mandated. 

Clem's  passing  comes  at  a  time  when  we 
need  him,  a  time  of  crisis  in  international 
affairs.  His  wise  counsel  and  experienced 
leadership  will  be  sorely  missed. 

He  observed  here  in  Milwaukee  a  few 
years  ago  that  the  1980's  would  be  a  'dan- 
gerous'  and  "unstable"  period  for  the  world 
and  consequently,  as  a  Nation,  we  should 
try  to  influence  events  rather  than  try  to 
control  them.  We  all  wish  that  Clem  was 


still  here  to  help  us  influence  those  events 
on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  peace  and  justice 
in  the  world. 

As  Speaker  when  I  recognize  a  Member  to 
address  the  House  I  refer  to  him  as  "the 
gentleman."  Over  the  years  I  recognized 
Clem  as  "the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin " 
for  remarks  hundreds  of  times.  I  recognized 
him  for  the  last  time  three  weeks  ago  at  the 
end  of  the  session.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
he  no  longer  will  address  the  House,  meet 
with  his  constituents,  or  celebrate  with  his 
family  and  friends. 

Yet  while  his  voice  is  silent,  his  memory  is 
fresh  and  strong  among  us.  His  accomplish- 
ments are  evident  in  our  lawbooks  and  ap- 
parent in  the  streets  and  neighborhoods  of 
Milwaukee.  Most  of  all  his  sense  of  humor 
and  his  spirit  of  generosity  lives  on  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  of  us  here  today. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  Speaker  for  those  impres- 
sive remarks.  We  appreciate  his  eulogy 
of  the  late  Clem  2^blocki  delivered  at 
his  funeral  and  which  was  placed  in 
the  Record  by  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Dave 
Obey. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

It  is  not  an  easy  act  to  follow  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House,  but  I 
cannot  sit  here  without  recalling  some 
words  that  I  think  are  very  appropri- 
ate. They  also  came  from  Massachu- 
setts; they  were  given  by  the  brother 
of  the  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  at 
his  funeral  when  his  brother  stood  up 
in  that  euiogy  and  said: 

I  ask  that  we  do  not  make  in  death  of  him 
beyond  what  he  was  in  life,  rather  that  he 
be  remembered  simply  as  a  good  and  decent 
man.  He  saw  wrong,  he  tried  to  right  it.  He 
saw  war.  he  tried  to  stop  it.  He  saw  suffer- 
ing, he  tried  to  heal  it. 

Those  words  are  perhaps  as  accurate 
today  as  they  were  back  in  1968  as  we 
reflect  today  on  the  life  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Clem  Zablocki. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  here  this 
afternoon  and  a  lot  of  accurate  words 
about  Clem  Zablocki  as  a  statesman, 
as  a  man  who  put  his  interests  in  his 
country  above  his  party.  Certainly  he 
did  that. 

But  I  think  we  ought  to  remember 
that  as  much  a  statesman  as  he  was 
for  his  country,  he  was  also  a  fighter 
for  those  people  in  south  Milwaukee. 
If  he  felt  that  any  proposal  from  any 
I»resident,  regardless  of  party,  or  any 
Member  of  this  Congress  was  going  to 
in  any  way  negatively  affect  his  con- 
stituents, the  working  people,  the  la- 
boring people  of  south  Milwaukee,  he 
would  stand  up  and,  with  the  same  fire 
and  emotion  in  his  voice,  attack  that 
particular  policy. 

James  Freeman  Clark  said  that  a 
politician  is  someone  who  thinks  about 
the  next  election  and  a  statesman  who 
thinks  about  the  next  generation. 
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I  cannot  help  but  say  today  that  I 
personally  have  lost  a  friend.  We  in 
Wisconsin  have  lost  the  dean  of  our 
delegation,  and  1  think  we  in  Congress 
and  this  country  have  lost  a  states- 
man, because  Clem  Zablocki  was 
really  all  those  things  to  all  of  us.  He 
did  put  the  concerns  of  his  country  far 
above  the  concerns  of  his  party  and 
even  above  his  district. 

He  made  this  statement  once  when 
someone  asked  him.  "Is  that  necessari- 
ly the  thinking  of  the  people  in  south 
Milwaukee?"  He  said.  "You  know, 
sometimes  you've  just  got  to  lead." 

That  is  what  he  would  do.  We  have 
reflected  so  often  here,  but  I  think  it 
needs  to  be  repeated,  that  he  would 
lead  this  Congress  and  he  would  lead 
the  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  he  would  lead  the 
members  of  his  party  to  do  what  he 
thought  was  right  for  his  country. 

I  remember  talking  to  him  a  couple 
of  different  times  when  I  had  unique 
privileges  as  a  younger  Member  sitting 
over  on  the  far  ends  of  the  Chamber 
seats  where  he  so  often  held  his  court. 
I  would  go  and  sit  down  with  him  and 
talk,  and  I  remember  talking  to  him. 
No.  1.  about  foreign  policy,  and  about 
when  he  had  to  incur  some  rather 
strong  opposition  both  here  and  at 
home  for  the  positions  he  had  taken. 

D  1640 

I  also  remember  talking  to  him 
at>out  issues  important  to  us  in  Wis- 
consin. Now.  as  many  of  you  know,  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  who  is  holding 
this  and  I  both  are  very  concerned 
about  the  dairy  program  in  this  coun- 
try. If  I  am  correct.  Clzm  Zablocki 
probably  did  not  have  a  dairy  cow  in 
his  district,  and  yet  every  time  he 
voted  with  our  particular  interests,  be- 
cause he  said.  "You  know,  what  is 
good  for  you  is  good  for  Wisconsin  and 
what  is  good  for  Wisconsin  is  good  for 
my  constituents." 

He  saw  his  role  as  being  not  just  a 
parochial  view  of  people  in  the  assem- 
bly or  the  congressional  district  in 
south  Milwaukee,  but  he  sought  to  be 
so  much  more  than  that. 

I  had  one  of  the  unique  privileges, 
like  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  Jim  Moody,  from  Milwau- 
kee of  being  a  younger  member  of  the 
Wisconsin  delegation.  By  virtue  of 
that.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  receive 
from  a  man  who  had  more  important 
people  to  talk  to.  more  important 
meetings  to  attend  and  more  impor- 
tant decisions  to  make,  but  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  receive  his  counsel,  his 
wisdom,  his  advice  and  so  often  his 
support. 

There  are  some  words  in  the  Bible 
called,  blessed  are  the  peacemakers. 
Certainly  we  are  paying  our  respects 
today  to  that  particular  peacemaker. 

I  guess  to  sum  up  Clem  Zablocki.  if 
the  people  of  south  Milwaukee  were  to 
write  a  campaign  slogan  for  the  late 


gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  the  dean 
of  our  delegation,  that  campaign  ad 
would  have  said.  "In  Washington  and 
around  the  world,  they  call  him  a 
great  Congressman,  but  at  home  we 
call  him  Clem." 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Before  I  yield  to  the  chairman.  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon)  who 
has  waited  so  long  and  so  patiently. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  some 
of  his  time  and  I  certainly  commend 
him  for  his  remarks  about  the  man  we 
loved  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  think 
of  a  Member  of  Congress  who  was 
more  dedicated  to  his  duties,  his  con- 
stituents and  his  Nation  than  the  late 
Clem  Zablocki. 

For  some,  this  sort  of  zeal  is  the 
result  of  personal  ambition,  or  the  lust 
for  power  or  prestige.  But  Clem  Za- 
blocki's  only  ambition  was  for  his 
country.  To  him.  America  had  a  role 
to  play  as  the  conscience  and  the  force 
for  freedom  around  the  globe.  All  he 
asked  for  was  the  privilege  for  playing 
his  part  in  seeing  to  it  that  American 
fulfilled  that  destiny. 

In  doing  so.  he  displayed  the 
strength  of  character  that  was  his 
abiding  trademark.  Clem  Zablocki  was 
a  man  shaped  by  the  people  he  repre- 
sented—honest hard-working  people, 
many  of  whom  were  first  and  second 
generation  Americans,  refugees  from 
eastern  Europe.  These  men  and 
women  knew  how  precious  a  legacy 
they  had  entrusted  to  the  man  who 
spoke  for  them  in  Congress. 

Clem  Zablocki  treasured  that  trust, 
and  faithfully  kept  it.  throughout  the 
Vietnam  war.  and  all  the  other  foreign 
policy  trials  this  country  has  faced.  It 
was  these  people— not  the  protesters— 
who  gave  Clem  Zablocki  his  mandate. 

Those  of  us  who  sit  on  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  are  some- 
times accused  of  being  filled  with  blus- 
ter, with  posturing,  of  indulging  in 
partisan  wrangling.  This  confrontation 
of  opposing  world  views  is  necessary 
and  healthy,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  there  is 
no  question  that  the  committee  could 
well  have  defeated  a  lesser  man.  But 
Clem  Zablocki  was  made  of  sterner 
stuff. 

As  chairman,  he  gave  free  rein  to 
the  expression  of  rival  views  of  the 
world  and  America's  proper  role  in  it. 
But  when  the  debate  was  done,  and 
the  votes  recorded.  Clem  Zablocki 
always  saw  to  it  that  his  committee— 
and  this  Congress— spoke  with  one 
voice— America's  voice— to  our  allies 
and  our  adversaries  abroad.  Biparti- 
sanship was  the  code  by  which  he 
lived  and  the  goal  toward  which  he 
worked  in  Congress. 

These  traits  of  Clem  Zablocki  were 
the  very  essence  of  patriotism.  And  I 
know  that  Clem  Zablocki  would  have 


considered  being  called  a  patriot  the 
highest  accolade  we  could  pay  him. 
And  so,  I  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  Clem  Zablocki,  Mil- 
waukee Congressman  and  American 
patriot. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  those  excellent  re- 
marks. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Barnes). 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  recognizing  me  and 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  or- 
ganizing this  tribute  to  our  friend, 
Clem  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  session 
that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
House  and  Clement  J.  Zablocki  has 
not  been  here.  For  over  three  decades. 
Clem  Zablocki  has  worked  and  la- 
bored and  made  his  sense  of  decency 
felt  in  this  House  of  the  people. 
During  his  time.  Clem  Zablocki  knew 
and  was  respected  by  presidents,  kings, 
ambassadors  and  foreign  ministers. 
But  he  was  still  that  man  from  South 
Milwaukee  who  knew  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
and  of  this  Nation.  His  passing  has  left 
a  political  and  personal  void  among  his 
friends,  his  constituents  and  his  col- 
leagues. He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Our  democracy  has  endured  for  over 
200  years  because  people  like  Clem  Za- 
blocki have  devoted  their  lives  to 
making  our  democratic  institutions 
work.  That  our  democratic  institutions 
continue  after  us  is  a  measure  of  our 
success.  That  fact  that  we  adjourn  this 
day  of  the  new  session  in  his  honor  is 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  life's  work  of 
Clem  Zablocki.  The  mark  of  Clem  Za- 
blocki can  be  seen  across  our  Nations 
policies  and  laws.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  he 
played  a  major  role  in  shaping  the 
world  we  live  in  and  in  our  response  to 
outside  events.  His  hand  can  be  seen  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act.  and  in  the  War 
Powers  Resolution.  His  hand  can  be 
seen  in  the  policies  which  implement 
these  laws  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
we  deal  with  friend  and  foe  alike.  And 
his  hand  can  be  seen  in  the  nature  of 
the  relationship  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  when  it  comes 
to  foreign  policy. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  know  and  work  with  Clem 
Zablocki.  know  that  above  all.  he 
sought  to  solve  problems  through 
compromise  and  consensus.  He  could 
have  chosen  other  approaches,  but  it 
was  his  strength  which  caused  him  to 
seek  to  build  policies  upon  partnership 
and  cooperation.  Clem  Zablocki  could 
always  be  depended  upon  to  go  the 
extra  mile  to  find  an  agreeable  solu- 
tion to  a  dispute  between  the  Congress 
and  the  President  on  how  to  best  con- 
duct  our   foreign   affairs.   He   always 


sought  to  put  the  good  of  the  Nation 
above  narrower  interest  and  he  was 
devoted  to  the  concept  that  a  good  for- 
eign policy  was  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy. 

Yet  when  there  were  those  who 
sought  to  ignore  commonsense,  and 
those  who  attempted  to  ignore  the 
constitutional  role  of  the  Congress  in 
foreign  matters,  Clem  Zablocki  was 
among  those  to  make  clear  the  error. 
One  of  the  times  of  greatest  need  was 
in  the  early  1970's.  It  was  a  time  when 
our  constitutional  structures  were 
under  stress  and  challenge.  The  tradi- 
tional balance  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  had  begun  to 
break  down.  It  was  a  time  that  the 
whole  Nation  looked  to  the  Congress 
for  leadership,  and  Clem  Zablocki 
stood  up  to  meet  the  call.  The  intent 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  was 
to  insure  that  the  collective  judgement 
of  both  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent will  apply  to  the  introduction  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  into  hostilities. 
That  the  War  Powers  Resolution  was 
crafted  in  a  way  to  protect  the  Consti- 
tution was  a  credit  to  Clem  Zablocki. 
Though  I  know  he  did  not  enjoy  the 
fight,  and  he  would  rather  have  found 
another  way  to  solve  the  problem,  he 
was  there  when  the  Nation  depended 
upon  him.  In  November  1973,  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  was  enacted  over 
the  President's  veto.  Since  then,  Clem 
Zablocki  has  made  clear  to  all  Presi- 
dents. Democrats  and  Republicans, 
that  they  must  obey  the  law.  Even  to 
this  day,  the  President,  like  his  prede- 
cessors, has  attempted  to  avoid  or 
ignore  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution. 

The  difference  is  that  today,  for  the 
first  time  since  1948.  Clement  J.  Za- 
blocki is  not  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
to  see  that  our  laws  are  enforced. 
During  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, the  enforcement  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  was  a  major  job  for 
the  Congress.  Now  that  we  do  not 
have  Clem  Zablocki  to  lead  us,  others 
must  step  into  his  shoes.  Today  we 
show  our  respect  for  our  late  col- 
league, but  tomorrow  we  must  show 
our  respect  for  the  principles  he  stood 
for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  all  miss  Clem 
Zablocki.  We  will  miss  his  guidance, 
his  patience,  and  his  wit.  But  we 
cannot  let  his  beliefs  pass  with  him. 
We  must  continue  his  work— he  would 
not  have  wanted  it  to  be  any  other 
way. 

There  was  a  recent  article  about 
Clement  Zablocki  that  captured  a 
good  deal  about  him  and  his  nature. 
As  part  of  this  statement.  I  would  like 
to  include  it  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  24.  1983] 
The  Real  Clem  Zablocki 

The  Post's  obituary  dutifully  recorded  the 
record  of  Rep.  Clement  Zablocki,  the  Mil- 
waukee Democrat  and  House  Foreign  Af- 


fairs Committee  chairman:  his  conservatism 
relative  to  the  rest  of  his  party,  the  War 
Powers  Act.  the  Vietnam  War.  his  safe  con- 
gressional seat.  It  was  a  fair  enough  treat- 
ment. But  a  paper  like  The  Post  should  not 
have  been  satisfied  with  so  perfunctory  a 
recitation  of  the  record. 

Clem  Zablocki  served  in  Washington  for 
34  years.  But  in  Important  ways  he  never 
really  left  Milwaukee.  He  still  cut  his  own 
lawn,  worked  on  his  own  car,  after  his  wife's 
death  ironed  his  own  shirts,  and  stuffed  his 
own  sausage.  He  didn't  do  these  things  be- 
cause he  was  a  gourmet  cook,  or  liberated, 
or  a  car  buff.  He  did  it  because  on  the  south 
side  you  don't  hire  people  to  do  what  you 
should  do  for  yourself. 

The  majority  of  his  staff  came  from  Mil- 
waukee, and  boasted  no  lawyers  from  'Vale 
or  Washington  wunderkinds.  He  had  no 
massive.  cross-referenced  computerized 
mailing  lists,  no  full-time  press  secretary. 

The  Washington  media  prize  officials  who 
represent  well-educated  and  liberal  constitu- 
encies because  they  do  represent  their  dis- 
tricts; those  from  rural,  small-town,  or 
urban  working-class  districts  are  prized  be- 
cause they  don't:  because  they  can  rise 
beyond  what  is  seen  as  the  narrow  parochi- 
alism of  the  people  who  keep  them  in  office. 
Clem  Zablocki  was  not  one  of  those.  His 
Milwaukee  district  has  heavy  Eastern  Euro- 
pean concentrations— Polish,  like  Zablocki 
himself.  Serbian.  Croatian.  Lithuanians,  and 
others.  Go  into  Serb  Hall  any  Friday  or  Sat- 
urday night  and  you'll  find  a  lot  of  guys  like 
him.  They  don't  subscribe  to  The  New  York 
Review  of  Books  or  Commentary.  They 
spend  their  spare  time  cutting  the  lawn,  or 
fixing  up  their  house,  or  watching  TV— com- 
mercial TV. 

When  some  Intellectuals  were  still  laugh- 
ing at  Polish  jokes,  Clem  Zablocki's  people 
understood  communism.  They  had  seen 
what  happened  to  Poland  and  Serbia  and 
Estonia  and  Lithuania  under  communist 
rule,  and  from  the  50's  they  called  them 
"captive  nations." 

Though  I  wish  he  had  opposed  Instead  of 
supported  the  Vietnam  War.  In  retrospect 
his  judgment  seems  no  worse  than  those 
who  saw  in  the  Indo-chlnese  communists  a 
benign  band  of  freedom  fighters. 

In  1982  media  mavens  thought  Zablocki 
might  be  in  real  trouble  in  a  classic  match- 
up: a  senior  congressman,  a  committee 
chairman  perhaps  given  to  absence  from  the 
district,  a  campaign  run  by  former  staff 
members  and  south  side  supporters  who  had 
been  with  him  for  years,  against  a  young, 
suburban.  Princeton-educated  liberal  attor- 
ney with  a  well-financed  campaign  run  by 
professional  political  consultants.  It  wasn't 
close. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the  bulk  of  Za- 
blocki's constituents  would  have  preferred 
someone  in  a  more  contemporary  mold.  But 
they  knew  what  was  important:  they  were 
Catholic  and  opposed  abortion,  and  Clem 
Zablocki  as  a  devout  Catholic  and  a  stalwart 
in  the  congressional  anti-abortion  ranks. 
They  didn't  trust  communists,  and  Clem  Za- 
blocki had  a  firm  record  of  anti-commu- 
nism. If  he  was  short  and  stocky,  if  he  spoke 
in  the  accents  of  the  south  side,  if  he  still 
shopped  for  his  sausage  casing  on  Mitchell 
Street.  If  his  debating  skills  were  not  pol- 
ished, if  his  campaign  and  his  TV  ads  had  a 
distinctly  homemade  air.  that  just  showed 
that  after  34  years  in  Washington,  he  was 
still  their  Clem. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  chairm.an  of  the  commit- 
tee of  which   Clem   Zablocki   was  a 


meml)er,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BOLAND). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  now  the  dean 
of  the  delegation,  for  taking  this  time 
to  draw  upon  the  efforts  suid  the  serv- 
ice of  Clem  Zablocki  in  this  great  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
he  loved  so  much  and  in  which  he  per- 
formed so  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  a  great  deal 
of  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the  death 
of  my  friend  and  longtime  colleague  in 
the  House,  Clem  Zablocki. 

Not  only  did  I  enjoy  Clem's  friend- 
ship and  unflagging  good  humor 
throughout  the  years,  I  valued  him 
during  the  last  5  as  a  colleague  on  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence. 

Through  his  membership  on  the  In- 
telligence Committee,  he  served  as  an 
essential  bridge  between  the  oversight 
activities  of  the  committee,  and  the 
broader  overview  of  all  foreign  policy 
matters,  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  he  chaired  and  in  such 
a  distinguished  fashion. 

I  wamt  to  say  to  those  who  were  con- 
cerned at  the  creation  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  that  it  would  pre- 
empt the  jurisdiction  of  other  commit- 
tees, particularly  that  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  That  it  was  due 
to  Clem  Zablocki's  membership  on 
both  committees— but  most  important- 
ly because  of  his  good  sense  and  patri- 
otism—that this  did  not  occur. 

In  fact,  I  am  certain  that  officials  of 
both  this  administration  and  past  ad- 
ministrations would  agree,  that  Clem 
Zablocki's  efforts.  Both  behind  the 
closed  doors  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee and  in  the  open  debate  on  this 
country's  foreign  policy,  were  first  and 
foremost  those  of  a  patriotic  Ameri- 
can. 

He  never  lost  the  native  good  sense 
and  down-to-earth  judgment  which 
was  bred  In  him  in  his  native  Milwau- 
kee. 

He  always  applied  himself  to  the 
benefit  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  say  that  in  all 
my  years  as  chairman  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  that  Clem  and  I  ever 
had  a  problem  which,  sitting  down  to- 
gether, we  could  not  resolve. 

This  success  I  attribute  principally 
to  Clem's  good  temperament,  his  un- 
failing courtesy  and  his  spirit  of  com- 
promise. 

I  believe  that  every  member  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  would  agree  that  we  will 
miss  Clem  Zablocki  for  his  thorough- 
ly bipartisan  and  careful  judgment  on 
all  matters  that  came  before  us. 

We  will  miss  him  because  we  will 
need  the  spirit  of  compromise  and  co- 
operation that  he  brought  to  every 
issue. 
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In  the  past  5  years,  the  Intelligence 
Committee  has  had  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant successes  in  influencing  na- 
tional policy,  albeit  secret  national 
policy. 

I  attribute  the  majority  of  those 
gains  as  much  to  Clem  Zablocki  as  to 
any  other  member  of  the  committee. 

He  was  a  national  resource  of  all  too 
scarce  quantity. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Mica)  who  has  waited  so  pa- 
tiently. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

I  would  just  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
add  my  personal  thoughts  about  Clem 
Zablocki.  So  much  has  been  said  here 
today  in  ways  that  I  would  like  to  have 
said  it  and  many  of  the  comments  that 
I  have  thought. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  my  feeling 
that  Clem  was.  indeed,  a  very  rich 
man.  He  was  rich  in  accomplishments 
in  this  body.  When  I  came  here  5 
years  ago.  to  see  the  world  leaders 
come  to  Washington  one  after  an- 
other—come to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  greet  Clem  Zablocki 
as  a  friend,  it  was  so  impressive:  but  I 
have  to  tell  you.  I  have  come  to  a  new 
realization  that  that  is  not  what  this  is 
all  about.  When  I  went  to  Milwaukee 
to  see  Clems  funeral  and  to  be  there 
and  to  meet  with  his  friends.  I  found 
out  what  being  a  rich  man  is  all  about. 
As  the  Speaker  said.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  ever  seen  a  more  moving  sight 
than  to  see  the  lines  and  lines  of 
people  that  called  Clem  Zablocki 
their  friend,  the  school  children  lining 
the  streets  with  flags  for  one  last 
goodbye  to  somebody  they  considered 
a  friend. 

The  stories  I  heard  in  just  the  weeks 
before  of  Clem  stopping  in  at  the 
church  meetings,  at  the  civic  clubs,  at 
the  corner  drugstore,  visiting  through- 
out his  district,  that  was  indeed  a  rich 
man,  not  measured  by  his  accomplish- 
ments here— and  they  were  great  and 
they  were  many— but  he  was  rich  in 
his  respect,  his  admiration  from  his 
colleagues  here,  and  most  importantly, 
his  friends  and  family  at  home. 

I  simply  would  like  to  leave  this 
thought,  and  it  was  so  moving  to  me 
that  I  have  thought  about  it  many 
times  since  that  day.  throughout 
Clem's  district  in  Wisconsin  on  the 
day  of  his  funeral  in  many  shops  were 
little  signs  that  said.  "Closed  because 
of  a  death  in  the  family.  We  have  lost 
a  loved  one."  That  is  how  they  felt 
about  Clem  Zablocki,  a  rich  man, 
indeed. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  thank  our  colleague  from  Florida. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman). 
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Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  our  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  late  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  Clement  Za- 
blocki. I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  our  committee's  newly  elected 
chairman.  Dante  Fascell,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier,  for  making  this  time  avail- 
able for  us  to  remember  Clem  and 
Clem's  achievements. 

During  his  35  years  of  service  in  the 
U.S.  Congress,  Clem  Zablocki  never 
forgot  his  origins,  and  remained, 
throughout,  a  champion  of  the  work- 
ing man  and  woman.  His  devotion  to 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin  was  equaled  only  by  his  un- 
feigned loyalty  to  his  country.  Indeed, 
as  his  friends  and  colleagues  reflect 
today  on  Clem's  career,  the  words  "pa- 
triot" and  "nationalist"  are  heard 
many  times  over. 

Although  Clem  and  I  served  on  dif- 
ferent sides  of  this  aisle,  he  extended 
the  warmth  of  his  friendship  to  me 
from  my  first  days  in  Congress.  Our 
common  interests  regarding  the  just 
treatment  of  veterans,  assuring  the 
rights  of  older  Americans,  and  protect- 
ing the  consumer  from  fraud  and 
abuse,  brought  us  together  almost  as 
often  as  our  work  on  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  where  he  ably 
served  as  chairman  from  1979  until  his 
death.  As  chairman.  Congressman  Za- 
blocki was  always  able  to  fairly  con- 
sider all  sides  of  an  issue  and  encour- 
aged full  and  open  debate  on  policy 
matters  before  the  committee.  One  of 
the  qualities  which  I  have  long  ad- 
mired in  Clem,  was  his  willingness  to 
achieve  consensus  on  an  issue,  for 
Clem  Zablocki  understood,  perhaps 
better  than  any  one  of  us.  that  this 
body's  finest  endeavors  are  bom  of 
unanimity  and  not  of  strife. 

As  I  reflect  upon  Clem's  years  of 
good  works  in  the  Congress,  his  years 
of  tireless  service  to  his  constituents, 
to  his  nation,  and  my  friendship  with 
the  man,  a  quote  of  Adlai  Stevenson 
comes  to  mind  which  I  feel  appropri- 
ately describes  Clems  years  in  Gov- 
ernment: "I  venture  to  suggest  that 
patriotism  is  not  a  short  and  frenzied 
outburst  of  emotion  but  the  tranquil 
and  steady  dedication  of  a  lifetime." 

I  extend  my  sympathies  to  the 
family,  friends,  and  staff  of  Congress- 
man 2^locki  and  hope  that  they  are 
able  to  find  comfort  in  the  knowledge 
that  his  leadership,  dedication,  and  wit 
will  be  kindly  remembered  and  sorely 
missed. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  We  thank  our 
colleague  from  New  York. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson). 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  add  my  voice  to  the  com- 
mentary on  Clem  Zablocki 's  life, 
being  one  of  dedicated  service  to  his 


country.  He  always  had  time  for  his 
constituents,  for  his  colleagues,  and 
for  his  many  friends. 

We  miss  him  because  he  was  appreci- 
ated and  loved  here  in  these  Halls. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  would  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi, chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Wisconsin  delegation  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  privilege 
of  mine  knowing  Chairman  Zablocki, 
like  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  for  a 
number  of  years.  What  a  delight  this 
man  was. 

For  the  last  6  years,  our  offices  in 
the  Raybum  Building  were  next  door 
to  each  other.  On  some  evenings  I 
would  walk  over  to  Chairman  Za- 
BLocKi's  office  and  he  always  wel- 
comed me  in  his  office,  as  well  as  his 
staff.  Even  though  he  h-ad  had  a  tough 
day  that  day  he  always  had  time  for 
Members  or  for  any  individual  that  I 
would  see  walk  into  his  office.  Clem 
Zablocki  always  had  time  to  see  these 
people. 

I  know  that  Chairman  Zablocki  had 
a  warm  feeling  for  the  veterans  of  this 
country  and  especially  for  the  veter- 
ans who  were  in  the  Milwaukee  area 
and  in  his  congressional  district.  I 
have  been  told  by  veteran  officials  in 
Wisconsin  that  when  they  do  have 
meetings  pertaining  to  veterans. 
Chairman  Zablocki  always  made  a 
point  to  try  to  be  at  these  meetings 
and  to  learn  more  aoout  the  veterans" 
programs  and  to  help  t  he  veterans. 

I  know  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  as 
well  as  other  members  of  the  aelega- 
tion  from  Wisconsin,  are  looking  into 
the  possibility  of  naming  a  veterans' 
facility  or  hospital  facility  or  regional 
office  for  Clem  Zablocki.  and  I  cer- 
tainly would  support  that  move. 

I  know  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
feels  as  strongly  as  I  do  about  this  and 
I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  move  that 
type  of  legislation  forward  and  be  able 
to  name  one  of  our  veterans'  facilities 
in  Wisconsin  for  Clem  Zablocki. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  appreciate 
the  chairman's  good  wishes  and  sup- 
port for  that  endeavor. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
my  classmate  and  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin, Congressman  Kastenmeier,  for 
making  this  possible  in  honor  of  our 
late  colleague,  the  Honorable  Clem  Za- 
blocki. 

In  honor  of  our  late  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Clement  John  Zablocki,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  pay 
tribute  to  his  memory  and  his  accom- 
plishments here  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.      Congressman      Za- 


blocki had  a  long,  distinguished 
career.  He  served  the  Fourth  District 
of  Wisconsin  honorably  for  36  years. 
His  dedication  to  his  constituency  was 
rewarded  by  reelection  to  each  succes- 
sive Congress,  since  1940. 

His  career  as  a  Congressman  was 
highlighted  by  his  active  participation 
in  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. He  was  assigned  to  the  conunittee 
in  January  1949  and  rose  to  the  posi- 
tion of  chairman  in  1977.  His  accom- 
plishments are  too  numerous  to  list, 
however.  I  would  like  to  name  a  few  of 
his  noteworthy  successes.  As  chairman 
and  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  he  was  able  to  direct  legis- 
lation successfully  in  many  humani- 
tarian efforts.  A  few  of  these  accom- 
plishments include  increasing  U.S.  aid 
for  poor  countries,  increasing  agricul- 
tural production,  fighting  famine,  re- 
ducing world  food  shortages,  and  pro- 
moting safe  health  standards  for  use 
of  infant  formula  overseas.  In  an 
effort  to  improve  relations  between 
Congress  and  the  President,  he  suc- 
cessfully consponsored  legislation  to 
define  the  exact  powers  belonging  to 
the  two  branches  in  the  area  of  war- 
making.  Congressman  Zablocki's  most 
recent  success  in  the  area  of  foreign 
policy  was  the  removal  of  legislative 
restrictions  on  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Vatican. 

Congressman  Zablocki's  interest  in 
foreign  relations  also  manifested  itself 
in  noncommittee-related  activities.  He 
was  involved  in  distinguished  delega- 
tions to  foreign  nations  and  participat- 
ed in  organizations  designed  to  study 
the  path  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Although  he  had  a  keen  interest  in 
the  international  arena.  Congressman 
Zablocki  never  forgot  his  constitu- 
ents. A  look  at  his  voting  record  re- 
veals a  man  strongly  committed  to 
supporting  the  rights  of  the  average 
citizen.  He  spoke  for  those  unable  to 
speak  for  themselves— the  average  tax- 
payer, elderly  citizen,  and  small  busi- 
nessman. His  commitment  to  fair  legis- 
lation was  evidenced  by  his  sponsor- 
ship of  legislation  to  lower  the  retire- 
ment age  for  women  under  social  secu- 
rity and  authorizing  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  disabled  workers.  These  are  but 
a  few  of  the  many  bills  he  sponsored 
to  provide  aid  for  the  most  needy. 

The  dedication  of  the  man  was  ac- 
knowledged by  many  as  he  received 
numerous  awards  during  his  career. 
Never  forgetting  his  Polish  heritage 
he  worked  hard  to  protect  fellow 
Poles.  This  work  was  well  appreciated 
and  culminated  in  his  receiving  the 
Pulaski  Foundation's  "Man  of  the 
Year"  award  in  1959. 

Congressman  Zablocki  was  a  man  of 
fine  quality.  Born  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
he  never  forgot  his  beginnings,  roots, 
or  the  people  he  represented.  This  was 
the  key  to  his  popularity  with  his  con- 
stituents. He  never  compromised  his 
ideals  and  he  fought  for  a  fairer  and 


better  country.  His  loss  will  be  felt  by 
all. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Zschau). 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  al- 
though Clem  Zablocki  will  be  long  re- 
membered in  this  body  and  around  the 
country  for  his  leadership,  his  wisdom, 
and  his  experience  in  dealing  with  our 
foreign  policy  issues,  this  Member  will 
remember  him  because  of  the  way  in 
which  he  encouraged  a  freshman 
Member  of  Congress,  a  new  member 
on  his  committee,  and  made  him  feel 
at  ease.  I  will  always  be  grateful  to 
Clem  Zablocki  for  what  he  did  for  me. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  appreciate 
those  remarks. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
my  long-time  colleague  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lagomarsino). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  death  of  Clem  Zablocki  was  a 
great  loss  not  only  for  this  body  and 
this  Nation  but  also  for  me  and  my 
wife  personally. 

From  the  time  I  joined  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Conunittee  until  Clem's  death, 
I  looked  upon  him  as  a  leader,  an  ad- 
viser, and  a  friend.  His  ready  wit,  his 
self-effacing  maimer,  and  his  personal 
charm  were  well  matched  with  his  de- 
votion to  this  Nation,  to  his  job  and 
constituents,  and  to  his  family. 

One  of  the  qualities  I  most  admired 
in  Clem  was  his  recognition  that  in 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances,  the 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide a  constructive  role  in  carrying  out 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  For  that  reason, 
Clem  made  a  concerted  effort  to  find 
ways  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
Congress  and  those  of  the  Executive 
could  be  accommodated.  He  unceasing- 
ly searched  for  the  approach  that 
would  represent  a  consensus  or  a  bi- 
partisan view.  He  recognized  that  for 
the  United  States  to  stand  firm  and  to 
be  respected  by  allies  and  adversaries, 
we  would  have  to  speak  with  one  voice 
in  our  foreign  policy.  His  efforts  in 
that  regard  were  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  our  Nation's  interests. 

We  shall  all  miss  Clem  in  this  body, 
and  those  of  us  who  were  his  friends 
and  colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  will  carry  his  memory  in 
the  coming  years  as  guidance  for  the 
tough  decisions  we  still  face. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  thank  our 
colleague. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Levine). 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Although  I  only  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  Mr.  Zablocki  for  1  year, 
as  a  new  member  of  his  committee  he 
made  a  very  significant  mark  on  me  in 


that  short  period  of  time.  He  and  I  did 
not  always  agree  in  terms  of  the  ap- 
proach that  one  should  take  with 
regard  to  foreign  policy  issues,  but  I 
found  our  chairman  to  be  a  combina- 
tion of  plain  spoken  and  completely 
honest. 

What  I  will  remember  most  vividly 
about  the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
Mr.  2iABLOcKi,  will  be  the  time  toward 
the  closing  days  of  the  last  session 
that  he  was  under  enormous  pressure 
to  alter  a  very  significant  position  he 
had  taken.  He  simply  said  to  those 
people  who  were  putting  that  pressure 
on  him,  "Look,  I  have  given  my  word 
on  this  issue.  My  word  is  my  bond.  I 
am  not  going  to  change  my  position." 

This  is  a  lesson  that  I  think,  regard- 
less of  philosophy,  would  stand  all  of 
us  in  good  stead.  I  will  always  carry 
that  memory  of  Clem  Zablocki  with 
me  as  a  man  of  dignity,  character,  and 
integrity. 

We  will  miss  him  very  much. 
•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Clem  Zablocki  was  one  of  the  truly 
outstanding  Members  of  this  institu- 
tion: He  was  more  than  a  politician, 
belonging  as  he  did  to  that  vanishing 
breed  known  as  "statesmen."  It  was 
both  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  serve 
with  him  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

Chairman  Zablocki  never  sought 
the  spotlight,  preferring  to  work  quiet- 
ly behind  the  scenes.  His  primary  con- 
cern as  chairman  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  was  to  see  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  made  a 
positive  contribution  to  the  Nation's 
foreign  policy.  Clem  sought  to  cooper- 
ate with  whichever  administration  was 
in  power,  regardless  of  party.  He  never 
took  what  can  be  termed  a  partisan 
stand  as  he  viewed  the  Nation's  for- 
eign policy  as  being  too  important  to 
be  politicized.  In  committee,  he  played 
the  role  of  mediator  as  much  as  the 
role  of  chairman,  giving  both  sides  of 
every  question  a  full  hearing  and  de- 
fusing tense  remarks  and  retorts  with 
wisdom  and  humor.  He  was  a  quiet, 
but  effective  leader,  and  I  believe  that 
the  House  is  better  off  for  having  had 
him.  His  sudden  death  was  a  great  loss 
to  his  fsunily,  the  people  of  his  district, 
his  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  and  the 
Nation.* 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressman Clement  J.  Zablocki's  death 
was  a  tragic  loss  for  this  Congress.  In 
the  area  of  foreign  affairs.  Clem  Za- 
blocki was  a  legislative  leader,  to 
whom  we  all  looked  for  guidance.  His 
leadership  was  especially  crucial  in  the 
House  passage  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  resolution. 

Passage  of  that  resolution  stands  as 
a  testament  to  Clem  Zablocki's  quest 
for  world  peace  and  international  sta- 
bility. He  was  there  fighting  for  the 
nuclear  freeze  the  first  time  it  came  to 
a  vote  on  the  House  floor  on  August  5, 
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1982.  As  you  will  recall,  the  freeze  res- 
olution lost  that  day  by  a  narrow  two- 
vote  margin. 

But  Congressman  Zablocki  did  not 
give  up.  He  brought  the  resolution 
before  his  committee  the  next  year 
and  forged  a  bipartsian  coalition  of 
Members  to  support  its  passage. 

Finally  on  May  4.  1983,  after  almost 
50  hours  of  grueling  debate,  the  House 
passed  the  nuclear  weapons  freeze  res- 
olution by  a  278  to  149  margin.  It  was 
a  tremendous  victory  for  Clem  Za- 
blocki. for  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
who  have  worked  so  hard  on  the 
freeze,  and  for  the  freeze  movement 
nationwide. 

As  I  have  said,  Clem  Zablocki  will 
be  missed.  I  think  the  greatest  tribute 
the  House  could  pay  to  him  would  be 
to  make  the  freeze  proposal  he  advo- 
cated a  reality.* 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fascell)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier)  for  re- 
serving this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  the  great  leaders  of  this  Nation— 
the  late  Clement  Zablocki.  With  the 
untimely  passing  of  my  colleague  and 
good  friend.  Clement  Zablocki.  this 
Nation  lost  a  compassionate  and  com- 
mitted human  being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  shocked  and 
saddened  by  the  death  of  Congress- 
man Zablocki.  Since  1948,  Clement 
Zablocki  served  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  Wisconsin's  Fourth 
Congressional  District.  During  his  35 
years  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Congressman  Zabl(x:ki  grew  in  both 
seniority  and  stature  amongst  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Clement 
Zablocki  was  the  chairman  of  the 
powerful  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. He  was  revered  by  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  the  resident 
expert  on  foreign  affairs  and  foreign 
policy  in  the  House.  Particularly 
during  the  Carter  administration,  the 
White  House  and  the  Nation  looked  to 
the  experience  and  clout  of  Clement 
Zablocki  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  it  forged  its  foreign  policy  ini- 
tiatives. 

In  addition  to  his  service  on  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Congressman  Zablocki  was  the  second 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence.  As  a  new 
member  of  that  committee.  I  often 
looked  to  Clement  Zablocki 's  wisdom 
and  experience  on  Important  intelli- 
gence matters  as  a  reference  point  as 
the  committee  attempted  to  grabble 
with  critical  intelligence  information 
and  matters. 

On  a  personal  note.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Clement  Zablocki  and  I  had  a  warm 
association.  For  many  years,  his  office 
was  one  floor  directly  beneath  my 
office.  Occassionally.  we  walked  from 
the  Raybum  Building  to  the  Capitol 


together  to  vote.  It  was  through  those 
walks  and  our  conversations,  that  I 
learned  the  most  about  our  late  col- 
league. 

He  was  a  mild  and  genteel  human 
being.  Congressman  Zablocki  was  not 
obsessed  with  his  power  in  the  House 
but  more  concerned  about  the 
strength  of  this  Nation  and  its  people. 
Our  conversations  primarily  dealt  with 
how  this  Congress  could  best  serve  the 
people  of  our  great  Nation.  • 

I  will  rememl)er  those  conversations 
with  Clement  Zablocki.  His  dedica- 
tion, spirit  and  concern  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  returns  to  my  mind's  eye 
each  time  someone  mentions  his  name. 
I  applaud  Congressman  Kastenmeier 
and  Congressman  Fascell  for  reserv- 
ing this  time  to  remember  Congress- 
man Zablocki. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  Clement 
Zablocki  made  an  indelible  mark  on 
this  body  and  this  Nation.  The  work 
that  he  did  in  terms  of  this  Nations 
foreign  policy  and  on  behalf  of  all 
Americans,  will  serve  as  a  lasting 
monument  to  this  great  leader.* 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  sadness  upon  the 
recent  passing  of  our  beloved  and 
long-time  colleague.  Clement  Za- 
blocki. Clem,  as  we  affectionately 
called  him.  was  a  great  American,  a 
man  of  deep  loyalty  to  his  country, 
wholly  dedicated  to  his  country's  serv- 
ice as  a  Member  of  this  body.  He  was  a 
great  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  discharged 
the  grave  and  Important  duties  of  that 
committee  with  true  distinction  and 
with  unwalverlng  dedication.  He  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  he 
was  the  kind  of  a  warrior  who  rejoiced 
in  championing  a  worthy  cause.  He  im- 
measurably contributed  through  his 
wisdom  and  sound  judgment  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country.  He  was 
a  principal  architect  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  which  assured  to 
Congress  not  only  its  constitutional 
right  to  make  war.  but  its  constitution- 
al right  to  try  to  prevent  war. 

In  innumerable  Instances  his  wise 
counsel  led  to  better  relations  between 
our  country  and  other  nations  of  the 
world;  to  our  playing  a  greater  part 
among  the  institutions  designed  to 
contribute  to  the  peace  and  well-being 
of  the  world.  On  so  many  occasions 
have  I  seen  him  contribute  to  better 
relations  between  our  country  and 
other  countries  by  graciously  and  hos- 
pitably entertaining  and  conferring 
with  the  eminent  emissaries  of  such 
countries.  He  was  a  gracious  and  warm 
host  on  so  many  occasions  when  he  ex- 
tended the  hospitality  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  a  President,  a 
Prime  Minister  or  some  other  distin- 
guished representative  of  another 
country. 

One  of  the  noblest  men  I  have  met 
In  34  years  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  was  this  good  man. 


this  dear  friend,  this  nobleman.  Clem 
Zablocki.  Our  country  will  forever 
honor  his  naune.  We  who  had  the 
privilege  of  his  friendship  will  always 
cherish  this  friendship  as  one  of  the 
most  refreshing  experiences  of  our 
lives.  I  extend  my  profound  sympathy 
to  all  of  his  loved  ones.* 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  join  In  this  special  order 
for  our  colleague  Clement  Zablocki, 
who  passed  away  in  December  after 
serving  In  this  body  for  35  years. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  during  a  time  of 
Increasing  international  tensions.  Con- 
gressman Zablocki  provided  steady 
and  persevering  leadership  to  this 
major  committee  charged  with  the 
burdensome  responsibility  of  main- 
taining a  national  foreign  policy. 

As  the  Washington  Post  observed 
following  Chairman  Zablocki's  heart 
attack  on  the  last  day  of  November  as 
he  was  preparing  for  a  congressional 
meeting  with  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Yltshak  Shamir,  he  led  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  with  a  "gentle 
hand"  and  delegated  much  power  to 
the  able  and  younger  subcommittee 
chairmen. 

Clement  Zablocki.  for  years,  served 
his  congressional  district  of  the  south 
side  of  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  with  distinc- 
tion, and  his  attention  to  constituent 
representation  and  the  citizens  of  his 
beloved  State  of  Wisconsin  are  legend- 
ary, as  Is  the  record  of  his  leadership 
throughout  his  years  in  Congress. 

He  was  a  devout  Catholic  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Marquette  University. 
Throughout  his  entire  congressional 
career  he  never  forgot  to  consistently 
apply  his  religious  principles  of  social 
Justice,  compassion,  and  concern  for 
others  throughout  the  world  who  live 
in  countries  less  affluent  than  ours. 
This  he  did  by  steadfastly  supporting 
the  concept  of  foreign  assistance  to 
countries  In  need,  and  advocating  a 
strong  national  defense  at  the  same 
time  to  help  his  own  country's  nation- 
al Interests  In  the  face  of  Communist 
aggression  following  World  War  II. 

He  was  proud  of  his  Polish  back- 
ground and  was  a  leader.  In  his  early 
years  In  Congress,  of  maintaining  a 
U.S.  presence  In  countries  then  falling 
under  the  shadow  of  Soviet  domina- 
tion, a  fact  which— over  the  long  range 
of  history— has  proven  to  be  both  com- 
passionate to  peoples  struggling  to  be 
free  from  the  yoke  of  Soviet  imperial- 
Ism  and  in  this  country's  national  In- 
terest. 

He  was  a  leader  In  spor\soring  the 
recent  congressional  nuclear  freeze 
resolution,  and.  generally  over  the 
years,  a  supporter  of  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  from  either  party  in 
matters  of  international  policy. 

The  passing  of  Congressman  Za- 
blocki ends  a  distinguished  congres- 
sional career  and  I  am  sure  my  col- 


leagues join  me  In  prayers  for  his  eter- 
nal rest.* 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  special  tribute  to  a 
great  patriot,  tireless  colleague,  and 
good  friend.  Clement  J.  Zablocki.  I 
also  wish  to  extend  my  condolences  to 
his  two  children.  Jane  Frances  and 
Joseph  Paul. 

During  his  35  years  in  the  Congress. 
Clem  always  worked  in  a  bipartisan 
spirit  of  compromise  and  consensus. 
Serving  as  a  mediator  between  the 
Congress  and  eight  Presidents.  Clem 
tirelessly  pursued  the  principle  that 
politics  ends  at  the  water's  edge.  While 
supporting  the  President  when  he 
could.  Clem  also  worked  for  a  larger 
congressional  role  In  foreign  affairs. 
Perhaps  his  greatest  legacy  will  be  his 
authorship' of  the  War  Powers  Act  of 
1973. 

During  the  past  year  alone,  he  was 
Instrumental  in  assuring  passage  of 
the  nuclear  freeze  resolution,  prevent- 
ing the  resumption  of  chemical  weap- 
ons production,  and  In  solidifying  con- 
sensus on  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
regarding  the  marines  In  Lebanon. 
Clem  faced  the  undauntlng  task  of  as- 
suaging the  serious  differences  be- 
tween House  Democrats  and  the 
Reagan  administration  while  heading 
off  a  constitutional  clash  over  the  war 
powers  resolution. 

During  his  7  years  as  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Clem 
sought  to  shape  a  balanced  foreign 
policy  and  devise  practical  solutions. 
As  chairman.  Clem  always  avoided  the 
limelight,  charting  a  more  beneficial 
course  of  quiet  negotiations,  free  of 
partisan  bickering.  Throughout  his 
diligent  work,  though,  he  maintained 
his  wry  sense  of  humor  and  his  deep 
roots  In  his  old  South  Side  Milwaukee 
neighborhood  that  have  served  him  so 
well. 

I  feel  privileged  to  have  known  him, 
to  have  worked  with  him  in  the  House, 
and  to  have  considered  him  my  good 
friend.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
all.* 

*  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  In  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  Clement  Zablocki. 
a  respected  colleague  and  good  friend. 
Over  the  years,  his  many  au;complish- 
ments  here  In  the  Halls  of  Congress 
speak  of  his  caring  and  devotion  to  his 
constituency.  He  was  a  determined  ad- 
vocate for  the  rights  of  the  elderly, 
the  disabled,  the  poor,  veterans,  and 
women. 

He  worked  to  establish  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  which  I 
now  chair.  We  of  the  committee  are 
indebted  to  Clem  and  Members  like 
him  who  believed  that  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  are  critical  and  so  unique 
that  they  require  the  special  attention 
of  a  select  committee.  The  committee 
Is  carrying  out  the  work  mandated  by 
those  who,  like  Clem,  have  gone 
before. 


Clem  was  the  kind  of  legislator  who 
had  the  ability  to  see  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  his  distict  to  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  and  other  countries.  While 
working  steadfastly  to  Improve  condi- 
tions at  home,  he  also  gave  close  at- 
tention to  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries, helping  to  create  the  Peace 
Corps.  As  chairman  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  he  helped  to 
define  our  role  In  the  world  communi- 
ty. I  met  Clem  when  I  served  on  the 
Foreign  Operations  Appropriations 
Subconmiittee  and  we  became  friends 
as  our  work  and  ideals  brought  us  to- 
gether. 

The  House  is  a  little  poorer  today 
for  the  passing  of  this  compassionate, 
dedicated  public  servant  and  true 
friend.  My  wife.  Lucille,  and  I  extend 
our  heartfelt  condolences  to  Clem's 
family.  He  is  sorely  missed  both  here 
and  at  home.* 

*  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  nice  men  In  poli- 
tics died  on  December  3.  In  room  2183 
Raybum,  Clement  Zablocki  suffered 
a  heart  attack  which  led  to  his  death 
at  the  age  of  71.  Clem  was  working  In 
his  office  here  while  many  of  his  col- 
leagues were  resting  with  their  fami- 
lies during  the  holiday  recess. 

Yet  for  Clem,  a  widower  with  two 
grown  children,  his  staff  was  his 
family  and  his  constituents  were  his 
extended  family.  For  35  years  in  the 
House  he  served  that  big  family  called 
the  South  Side  of  Milwaukee.  Quite 
simply,  he  was  a  genuine  caring  public 
servant,  and  he  did  his  job  well. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Conunlttee,  Congressman  Za- 
blocki frequently  hosted  kings  and 
gueens  and  other  dignitaries  from  all 
over  the  world.  Yet.  to  his  constituents 
he  was  known  as  Clem.  As  the  Milwau- 
kee Sentinel's  William  Janz  wrote: 

For  the  politically  glib,  the  allegedly 
astute,  the  pretty  people  of  politics,  C:lxm 
has  always  been  at  the  other  end  of  the  via- 
duct. A  hard  worker,  he  looks  like  a  blue- 
collar  worker  In  a  white-collar  shirt.  He  Is 
without  flash  or  roar  and  he  has  never  left 
any  fancy  steps  In  the  spotlight. 

Clem  never  openly  displayed  his 
anger,  although  on  many  occasions  he 
had  a  right  to  when  his  colleagues  at- 
tacked him.  For  Instance,  in  January 
1977,  after  18  years  as  second  ranking 
member  on  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Zablocki  was  in  line  to  succeed 
the  former  chairman.  But  the  late 
Representative  Benjamin  Rosenthal 
of  New  York  challenged  Zablocki's 
qualifications  to  chair  the  committee. 
Instead  of  attacking  Rosenthal  In 
return,  Zablocki  stated  his  record  and 
let  his  colleagues  decide.  He  won  his 
chairmanship  on  a  182-72  vote  In  the 
Democratic  Caucus. 

Soon  the  active  opposition  to  his 
chairmanship  had  evaporated,  as  his 
colleagues  saw  he  was  a  practical  and 
conscientious  leader  who  took  his  job 
very  seriously.  In  January  1979,  when 


Chinese  Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping 
made  his  historic  visit  to  Washington, 
Zablocki  Impressed  his  guests  and 
fellow  legislators  at  a  reception  by 
greeting  Deng  with  several  sentences 
of  well-spoken  Chinese.  He  had  spent 
hours  practicing  his  speech  in  front  of 
a  mirror. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  District,  my  colleagues,  foreign 
leaders  and  all  who  came  In  contact 
with  Mr.  Zablocki  when  I  say:  "Clem. 
we  will  miss  you  dearly,  but  we  can 
take  solace  In  the  fact  that  we  are  all 
better  people  as  a  result  of  knowing 
you."* 

*  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  honor  the  memory  of 
a  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  our  late  col- 
legue,  Clem  Zablocki.  I  also  wish  to 
extend  my  thanks  to  Bob  Kasten- 
meier and  Dante  Fascell  for  request- 
ing the  special  orders  so  that  all  of 
Clem's  many  friends  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  remember  him. 

Clem  served  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
from  1932  right  up  until  his  sudden 
death  this  past  December.  He  entered 
the  Wisconsin  State  Senate  In  1932 
where  he  served  until  he  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
1948.  We  In  Congress  of  course  remem- 
ber Clem  as  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  chairman.  It  Is  Important 
to  note,  however,  that  he  never  forgot 
the  residents  of  Wisconsin's  Fourth 
District  who  he  represented  so  ably 
and  sincerely  for  35  years. 

In  recent  years,  the  chairmanship  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  become  an  Increasingly  lmix>rtant 
position.  The  committee's  chairman 
should  possess  many  qualities.  He 
must  effectively  balance  many  com- 
peting Interests  and  viewpoints  on  our 
foreign  policy.  He  must  have  the  abili- 
ty to  act  swiftly  and  decisively  in  times 
of  crisis.  He  should  maintain  a  long- 
range  view  of  our  security  and  he  able 
to  answer  to  those  who  would  seek  to 
undermine  It.  Finally,  he  has  compas- 
sion for  those  who  are  forced  to 
endure  oppression  and  persecution 
under  other  regimes.  Clem  possessed 
these  mtuiy  qualities  and  consistently 
handled  his  duties  as  chairman  fairly, 
responsibly  and,  when  appropriate, 
with  a  low-key  sense  of  humor. 

I  particularly  enjoyed  working  with 
Clem  this  past  year  when  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  House  delegation  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  the  par- 
liamentary arm  of  NATO,  on  which  I 
also  serve.  I  was  pleased  that  we  had 
the  benefit  of  his  leadership  and  diplo- 
matic skills  when  meeting  with  our 
NATO  allies. 

This  past  November,  I  joined  several 
Members  and  staff  to  help  Clem  cele- 
brate his  71st  birthday.  It  was  a  sur- 
prise party  and  Clem  clearly  enjoyed 
the  entertainment  and  the  crowded 
room  full  of  people.  I  will  always  re- 
member that  evening  because  I  think 
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it  typified  how  Clem  lived  his  life.  He 
was  a  warm-hearted  man  who  loved  to 
share  his  life  with  those  he  cared 
about.  And  Clem  cared  about  so  many 
people.  His  wife.  Blanche,  whose  death 
affected  him  profoundly,  his  two  chil- 
dren, and  the  millions  of  others  whose 
lives  he  touched. 

We  will  all  sorely  miss  Clems 
warmth  and  dedication  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.* 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Clem  Za- 
blocki's  funeral  mass  was  televised  in 
Milwaukee.  That  mark  of  respect  tells 
us  what  Clem  meant  to  the  area  he 
represented.  The  admiration  and 
friendship  for  him  cut  across  partisan 
lines  both  in  Wisconsin  and  here  in 
the  Congress. 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  the  Milwau- 
kee area  and  I  recall  when  Clem  was 
first  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1948.  I  was  a  senior  in 
high  school.  Over  the  years  his  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Wisconsin 
underwent  periodic  realinements  and 
my  childhood  home.  Wauwatosa.  was 
shifted  in  and  out  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict. It  may  be  difficult  for  some  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  who 
know  me  well  to  believe,  but  I  was 
raised  in  a  bastion  of  conservative  Re- 
publicanism. This  did  not  stop  Clem 
Zablocki  from  working  overtime  to 
represent  Wauwatosa  when  it  was 
within  the  borders  of  his  district— or 
even  when  it  was  not.  And  he  liked  to 
tell  interested  people  how  his  support 
in  Wauwatosa  gradually  increased 
over  the  years  and  how  many  faithful 
supporters  he  had  there,  including 
some  of  my  family. 

Everyone  who  knew  Clem  Zablocki 
was  aware  of  at  least  these  few  things 
concerning  him: 

He  was  a  patriot  and  by  that  I  mean 
he  put  his  country  before  himself.  His 
was  not  an  ostentatious  flag-waving 
patriotism,  not  the  freraied  outburst 
of  emotion  sort  of  patriotism  that  we 
see  so  often.  His  was  a  cool  and  steady 
patriotism  that  was  the  work  of  a  life- 
time. 

Clem  Zablocki  was  devoted  to  arms 
control  and  disarmament.  His  work  to 
make  international  control  of  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare  effective  is 
known  to  all  who  are  concerned  about 
these  issues.  Control  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons also  consumed  him  and  his  record 
is  one  which  any  one  of  us  would  be 
proud  to  claim.  His  was  a  long-term 
commitment  to  these  struggles  to 
tame  mans  worst  instincts. 

In  his  official  capacity  as  chairman 
of  one  of  our  important  standing  com- 
mittees. Clem  Zablocki  visited  and 
consulted  with  hundreds  of  world  lead- 
ers and  the  foreign  policy  leadership 
of  this  Nation.  He  did  this  work  with 
skill  and  was  a  constructive  force  in 
international  relations.  But  he  never 
wished  to  be  more  nor  less  than  a  most 
faithful  servant  of  those  he  represent- 
ed and  he  never  lost  sight  of  from 


whence  he  came.  Like  many  of  this 
country's  most  effective  leaders.  Clem 
Zablocki  was  modest  by  nature.  He 
was,  in  terms  familiar  to  this  House,  a 
workhorse  rather  than  a  show  horse. 
He  was  quietly  effective  and  this 
House  will  miss  his  steadiness  and  his 
broad  shoulders  which  always  pulled 
his  share  and  more  of  the  load  we  are 
required  to  take  up  in  this  body.  His 
country,  his  State,  his  city,  his  district, 
his  South  Side,  his  many  friends  and 
his  family  now  face  the  large  void  that 
was  filled  so  well  for  so  many  years  by 
this  man  of  the  people,  this  modest, 
hard-working  son  of  Polish  immi- 
grants who  did  so  much  to  make  this 
vale  of  tears  a  better  place.* 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
with  other  Members  here  today  to  re- 
member one  of  our  former  colleagues, 
the  late  Clement  J.  Zablocki.  The 
House  has  lost  a  great  leader  and 
trusted  friend  in  Clem  Zablocki.  and 
his  presence  will  be  missed  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  My  colleagues  held 
the  Wisconsin  lawmaker  in  high 
regard  for  his  attention  and  dedication 
to  the  South  Side  Milwaukee  district 
which  he  so  ably  represented. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  Clem  was  a  re- 
spected voice  on  vital  issues  of  world 
diplomacy.  Clem  was  the  kind  of 
person  who  Members  could  approach 
on  any  matter  and  feel  that  he  was 
giving  honest  and  sincere  advice.  The 
Fourth  District  of  Wisconsin  has  lost  a 
true  leader  in  Clem  Zablocki.  His 
legacy,  however,  will  serve  as  an  inspi- 
ration to  his  successor  and  to  all  of  us 
in  this  body  who  came  to  know  him.  It 
is  with  great  sadness  and  a  true  re- 
spect that  we  mark  his  passing.* 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
tribute  to  our  late  colleague,  Clement 
Zablocki. 

For  half  of  his  lifetime  of  71  years, 
Clem  Zablocki  served  in  the  House.  In 
his  17  terms  in  office.  Clem  was  a  con- 
stant supporter  of  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  participate  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy  decisions.  He  first  introduced  a 
war  powers  measure  in  1970,  and  was 
the  principal  sponsor  of  the  legislation 
which  was  enacted  into  law  in  1973 
over  the  veto  of  President  Nixon.  Our 
deliberations  over  U.S.  policy  in  Leba- 
non will  remind  us  of  the  tradition  of 
congressional  input,  a  tradition  fa- 
thered by  Clem  Zablocki. 

Presiding  over  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  since  1977.  Clem  supported 
such  measures  as  the  nuclear  freeze 
resolution,  and  a  halt  to  the  further 
production  of  nerve  gas.  Preferring  to 
work  behind  the  scenes  to  gain  sup- 
port for  his  causes.  Clem  garnered 
congressional  support  for  some  contro- 
versial administration  policies.  In  sev- 
eral instances,  he  was  able  to  forge 
compromises  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  which  avoided 
the  Inaction  of  outright  standoff. 


I  will  remember  Clem  Zablocki  as  a 
man  of  conscience  and  principles.  We 
have  lost  a  friend  and  a  dedicated  col- 
league.* 

•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  certainly  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  our  friend  and  colleague. 
Clement  Zablocki.  during  the  recess.  I 
first  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  him 
when  I  entered  this  Chamber  for  the 
first  time  in  1965.  At  that  time  Clem 
Zablocki  had  already  served  in  the 
House  for  16  years  and  was  well  re- 
pected  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  his 
constituents.  As  a  young  man  from 
south  Texas  and  new  to  the  ways  of 
the  House  I  naturally  looked  to  him 
for  guidance.  I  shall  remain  forever 
thankful  for  his  help  over  the  years. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  comes  to 
mind  when  I  think  of  Clem  Zablocki 
it  is  his  dedication  to  this  institution. 
As  a  result  of  his  efforts  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  this  body  has  reestablished  its 
role  in  determining  our  Nation's  for- 
eign policy.  Present  and  future  Mem- 
bers alike  owe  Clem  Zablocki  a  great 
deal  for  the  leadership  he  provided.  I 
know  I  am  speaking  for  my  colleagues 
when  I  say  that  Clement  Zablocki 
will  be  missed  and  that  we  are  all 
poorer  for  his  absence  from  this 
Chamber.* 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
James  Freeman  Clarke  characterized 
the  difference  between  politicians  and 
statesmen  as:  "A  politician  thinks  of 
the  next  election  and  a  statesman 
thinks  of  the  next  generation."  While 
there  certainly  are  many  politicians  in 
Congress  today,  few  of  us  have  become 
the  statesman  that  Clem  Zablocki 
was,  or  provided  the  statesmanship 
which  he  epitomized  in  this  body. 

Chairman  Zablocki  was  a  represent- 
ative who  put  the  concerns  of  our 
country  above  politics  and  was  clearly 
not  afraid  to  take  a  stand  against  a 
majority  either  in  his  committee,  the 
House,  or  the  country  as  a  whole  if  he 
felt  such  action  was  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Clem  actively  sought  and  attempted  to 
choreograph  something  which  has 
been  absent  in  this  Nation  for  the  last 
decade:  A  truly  bipartisan  foreign 
policy. 

His  willingness  to  support  the  poli- 
cies of  various  administrations,  regard- 
less of  their  political  philosophy,  dem- 
onstrated his  respect  for  the  institu- 
tions of  Government  and  his  commit- 
ment to  do  what  he  felt  was  right  for 
the  Nation.  Although  he  represented 
his  electorate  honestly,  this  commit- 
ment held  true  even  if  it  meant  going 
against  the  wishes  of  his  constituents 
in  Milwaukee,  as  he  stated.  "Some- 
times you've  got  to  lead."  Equally  so, 
he  was  willing  to  look  out  for  the  in- 
terests of  Wisconsin  as  a  whole,  even 
when  those  interests  did  not  necessari- 
ly coincide  with  the  interests  of  the 


Fourth  District,  such  as  the  dairy  pro- 
gram. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  Congress 
in  1981,  I  received  friendship  and 
warmth  from  this  man  of  long  tenure 
and  great  stature.  His  willingness  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  and  supportive 
comment  was.  and  continues  to  be. 
cherished.  I  have  truly  lost  a  friend. 

We  should  remember  Clement  Za- 
blocki as  a  man  who  was  honest  to  his 
ideals.  Certainly  he  sought  peace  for 
our  world  and  for  our  Nation.  Let  us 
remember  him  in  this  endeavor,  for 
'blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
will  be  called  sons  of  God."* 
*  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  departed  colleague. 
Clement  Zablocki  of  Wisconsin. 

Although  I  served  with  him  for  only 
a  year.  I  admire  Clement  Zablocki 's 
record  of  accomplishment.  It  is  a 
model  for  those  of  us  who  are  relative- 
ly new  to  the  Congress  and  to  national 
service.  His  presence  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  his  colleagues  and  the 
Polish-American  community. 

Chairman  Zablocki  served  his  large- 
ly blue-collar  district  very  well.  He  was 
also  influential  in  guiding  Congress 
toward  a  stronger  role  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. He  guided  the  passage  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  in  1973.  designating 
an  important  role  for  Congress  to  play 
in  foreign  affairs.  During  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  98th  Congress,  he  managed 
the  nuclear  freeze  resolution  and  the 
war  powers  resolution,  reminding  the 
House  of  its  responsibility  to  actively 
participate  in  foreign  affairs  decision- 
making. 

Although  he  was  a  senior  Member  of 
the  House  and  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  he  was  an  ap- 
proachable and  accessible  leader.  As  a 
freshman  Congressman,  I  appreciated 
and  admired  that  quality  in  him.* 
*  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate having  this  opportunity  to 
honor  our  friend  and  colleague.  Chair- 
man Clement  Zablocki.  Many  Mem- 
bers have  already  cited  his  achieve- 
ments for  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  but 
I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  one  of  his  many  achievements 
that  benefited  the  entire  Nation  and 
that  is  stopping  the  production  of  new 
nerve  gas. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in 
1979,  Chairman  Zablocki  had  already 
been  working  for  years  on  chemical 
weapons  issues.  He  knew  the  facts 
inside  and  out.  He  knew  the  facts  said 
we  should  not  start  production  again. 

But  it  was  not  until  1982  that  the 
Pentagon  made  a  budget  request  for 
production  of  binary  chemical  weap- 
ons. Chairman  Zablocki  immediately 
scheduled  hearings  in  his  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Security  and  Sci- 
entific Affairs  and  had  some  of  his 
subcommittee  staff  begin  working  full 
time  on  the  issue. 


His  hard  work  paid  off.  His  leader- 
ship on  the  Zablocki-Bethune  amend- 
ments to  cut  nerve  gas  funding  was  es- 
sential to  our  251-to-159  victory.  We 
were  able  to  repeat  that  success  in 
1983  because  of  the  chairman's  contin- 
ued leadership  and  knowledge  of  the 
issue. 

Although  the  chairman  was  always 
willing  to  work  with  an  administra- 
tion—be it  Democrat  or  Republican- 
he  was  also  willing  to  go  against  an  ad- 
ministration when  he  felt  their  posi- 
tion was  wrong.  He  worked  with  the 
administration  to  help  taxpayers, 
senior  citizens,  and  small  businessmen 
and  women;  he  worked  against  the  ad- 
ministration to  enact  the  War  Powers 
Act  and  to  stop  the  production  of 
nerve  gas.  He  felt  the  administration 
was  wrong  and  he  was  willing  to  say 
so.  It  is  out  of  deep  respect  for  his 
knowledge  and  legislative  abilities  that 
Congress  usually  agreed  with  the 
chairman's  position. 

Chairman  Zablocki  would  not  be 
happy  to  know  that  Congress  is  again 
facing  a  request  from  the  Pentagon 
for  binary  chemical  weapons  produc- 
tion. The  Department  of  Defense  may 
be  putting  flashy  new  descriptions  out 
to  try  and  fool  Members,  but  it  will  be 
the  same  old  production  of  nerve  gas 
that  the  chairman  has  been  fighting 
all  these  years. 

It  will  be  a  tougher  battle  to  stop 
production  this  year  without  Chair- 
man Zablocki,  but  then  we  would  not 
have  made  it  this  far  if  it  was  not  for 
his  work  and  dedication  to  the  issue.* 
*  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
pleasure  working  with  Clem  Zablocki 
ever  since  I  came  to  Washington.  Al- 
though I  do  not  serve  on  his  distin- 
guished committee,  I  always  found 
him  to  be  very  careful  to  include  me 
on  issues  which  interested  me  and  my 
constituents.  He  also  took  care  to 
invite  me  to  the  delightful  social 
events  which  he  carefully  set  up  for 
visiting  dignitaries. 

But  there  was  a  lot  more  to  Clem  Za- 
blocki than  hearings  and  events.  He 
was  a  student  of  the  Constitution  and 
zealously  guarded  the  rights  of  Con- 
gress to  be  consulted  on  foreign  policy 
matters— because  he  knew  it  was  criti- 
cal to  preserving  democracy  here.  He 
made  us  all  aware  of  that  responsibil- 
ity. 

Part  of  my  closeness  to  Clem  was 
based  on  the  similarities  of  our  con- 
stituencies. My  area  encompasses 
many  Eastern  Europeans,  as  does  his 
Milwaukee  and  suburbs  area.  We  both 
grew  up  in  very  similar  conditions, 
dominated  by  the  heavy  industries 
which  provide  much  of  our  employ- 
ment and  wealth. 

Maybe  that  helped  contribute  to  his 
strength  and  independence.  When  he 
knew  he  was  right.  Chairman  Za- 
blocki fought  with  a  tenacity  which 
we  all  marveled  at.  He  was  a  good 


chairman  and  a  steadfast  colleague. 
We  will  all  miss  him.* 
*  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleagues  for  reserving 
this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late 
Clem  Zablocki,  and  I  want  to  join 
them  in  expressing  deep  personal 
sorrow  over  his  recent  death. 

Clem  Zablocki  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
during  a  time  when  the  balance  of 
power  in  foreign  affairs  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Government  was  constantly  uncertain. 
During  this  period,  no  one  did  more 
than  Clem  Zablocki  to  assert  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  to  play  an  im- 
portant policymaking  role.  In  addition, 
he  was  a  most  responsible  leader,  join- 
ing with  Presidents  of  both  parties 
when  he  thought  it  best  and  separat- 
ing himself  and  Congress  from  Presi- 
dents when  he  thought  their  policies 
were  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
country  and  the  world.  He  took  his  re- 
sponsibilities seriously,  and  above  all, 
sought  policies  on  the  basis  of  what 
was  right,  not  for  partisan  gain.  We 
were  extremely  fortunate  to  have  him. 
I  have  served  in  this  body  for  four 
terms,  and  during  that  time  there  has 
been  only  one  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  For  me,  then, 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  in  this 
country  will  always  bring  memories  of 
Clem  Zablocki,  and  those  memories 
will  serve  as  a  guide  to  responsible  and 
sensible  policies.  The  country  owes  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Clem  Za- 
blocki, and  I  hope  we  will  pay  that 
debt  at  least  partially  by  conducting 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  Nation  in  the 
responsible  and  courageous  way  he 
championed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  every  Member 
of  Congress  joins  me  in  expressing 
deep  sympathy  to  Clem's  family.  I  am 
sure  they  know  they  can  be  proud  of 
the  life  he  led— one  of  service  and  de- 
votion to  his  country.* 
*  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  join  with  our 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  colleague,  Clem  Za- 
blocki. 

I  am  approaching  the  30-year  mark 
as  a  Congressman.  I  have  seen  many 
Congressmen  come  and  go  in  that 
time.  But  Clem  remains  an  original. 
There  was  no  one  quite  like  him.  As 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee he  graced  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant positions  in  the  House.  But  he 
never  let  his  position  go  to  his  head  or 
make  him  change  his  ways.  He  came 
to  Washington  from  Milwaukee  and 
he  never  forgot  where  he  came  from. 

I  always  believed  that  this  was  the 
great  source  of  his  strength.  It  would 
be  easy,  I  suppose,  to  occupy  such  a 
powerful  position,  meeting  with  and 
giving  advice  to  world  leaders,  and 
begin  to  believe  that  you  were  some- 
how above  your  background. 
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Clem  never  fell   into  that  kind  of 
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In   addition,   he   received   no   fewer    40-year  marriage  to  Blanch,  who  died 
than  12  awards  citations,  or  honorary     in  1977.  He  did  household  chores  and 
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Clem  never  fell  into  that  kind  of 
trap.  He  knew  the  world— but  he  never 
forgot  Milwaukee.  In  fact,  it  was  be- 
cause he  never  forgot  Milwaukee  that 
he  had  so  many  level-headed  views 
about  the  world. 

Although  we  came  from  different 
parties,  we  shared  some  basic  views 
about  America's  role  in  the  world.  And 
when  we  disagreed,  Cl£M  never  let  it 
get  personal.  He  never  questioned 
your  patriotism.  He  never  tried  to 
make  it  seem  that  his  position  auto- 
matically made  his  opinions  better 
than  ours.  He  just  presented  his  case, 
spoke  in  favor  of  it  and  let  the  process 
work. 

We  are  going  to  miss  Clem  around 
here.* 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
phrases  sum  up  Mr.  Zablocki's  career 
for  me;  one  comes  from  Roman  antiq- 
uity and  the  other  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

His  official  biography  in  the  Con- 
gressional Directory  is  one  of  the 
shortest  there,  yet  his  35  years  In  Con- 
gress were  full  and  meet  the  ancient 
prescription  for  happiness:  Do  things 
worth  writing  atwut,  or  write  things 
worth  reading. 

A  former  teacher,  always  aware  of 
the  weight  of  well-reasoned  writing,  he 
edited  or  wrote  3  books  8Uid  12  major 
magazine  articles;  all  were  on  impor- 
tant public  questions,  and  the  most 
recent  was  on  banning  chemical  war- 
fare. 

He  wrote  things  worth  reading- 
things  that  affected  policy— and  In  his 
18  Congresses  he  did  many  things 
worth  writing  about. 

Whether  limiting  the  Govement's 
ability  to  spend  the  lives  of  good  men 
in  bad  wars  with  the  War  Powers  Act, 
or  in  trying  to  make  life  better  for  the 
people  he  represented,  he  always  had 
an  ear  and  an  eye  for  the  needs  of  the 
Nation.  A  recent  compilation  of  Initia- 
tives that  involved  him  lists  no  fewer 
than  31  in  foreign  policy  and  29  In  do- 
mestic affairs. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  since  1977,  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1948  from  Milwaukee, 
his  birthplace;  and  his  style  was  such 
that  his  friends  and  neighbors  there 
always  thought  of  him  first  as  friend 
and  neighbor  despite  his  high  place 
here.  Bom  on  November  18,  1912,  he 
married  the  former  Blanch  M.  Janic  in 
1937;  the  children  of  the  marriage  are 
Joseph  Paul  and  Jane  FYances.  He 
served  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Senate 
from  1942  until  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress. Mrs.  Zablocki  died  in  1977. 

Congressional  adviser  of  SALT  II, 
Mr.  Zablocki  filled  that  role  on  other 
important  questions,  and  he  served  on 
commissions  and  conferences  that 
dealt  with  the  future  of  the  world.  He 
cochalred  or  participated  in  eight 
Presidential  delegations  to  foreign  na- 
tions. 


In  addition,  he  received  no  fewer 
than  12  awards,  citations,  or  honorary 
degrees  recognizing  the  quality  of  his 
service.  The  most  recent  came  last 
summer  when  the  Pope  made  him 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great. 

And  the  other  saying  that  applies  to 
him  comes  from  the  proverbs:  "Seest 
through  a  man  diligent  in  his  busi- 
ness? He  shall  stand  before  kings." 

Mr.  Zablocki's  diligence  stood  him 
well.  But  it  gave  better  service  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Nation.* 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Congressman  Clem- 
EWT  J.  Zablocki,  who  served  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  and  our  Nation  so  faith- 
fully and  well  for  35  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  final  7 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

While  we  mourn  his  passing,  we  will 
long  remember  his  gentle  and  gentle- 
manly ways  and  his  leadership  in 
achieving  bipartisan  solutions  to 
thorny,  often  controversial,  foreign 
policy  issues. 

While  his  name  was  not  as  well 
known  to  his  fellow  citizens  as  were 
the  names  of  the  Presidents  and  Sec- 
retaries of  State  he  consulted  with. 
Chairman  Zablocki  had  a  major  role 
In  helping  formulate  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  His  counsel  will  be  missed. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  also  In  the 
Polish-American  community,  where  he 
was  recognized  as  a  leader  of  stature 
and  distinction. 

I  personally  will  miss  him  as  a 
friend,  with  whom  I  shared  many  mo- 
ments here  in  Washington  and  a  par- 
ticularly pleasant  weekend  in  my 
hometown  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  when 
Chairman  21ablocki  In  June  1982.  par- 
ticipated in  a  symposium  at  the  State 
University  College  at  Buffalo  on  U.S. 
foreign  policy  In  Eastern  Europe. 

He  will  be  missed  but  he  will  be  re- 
memt)ered.* 

•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  newspaper 
accounts  contained  the  vital  statistics, 
facts  and  dates,  of  his  birth,  life,  and 
death. 

They  started  with  something  like 
this:  "Representative  Clement  J.  Za- 
blocki. 71.  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Conunlttee  since  1977, 
died  of  cardiac  arrest  on  December  3." 

But.  black  and  white  media  reports 
are  not  sufficient.  They  cannot  por- 
tray the  dimension  of  the  man  so 
many  of  us  knew  best  for  his  dedica- 
tion to  maintaining  a  national  political 
Integrity  while  being  ever-dlllgent  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  his  mlxed-ethnlc, 
blue-collar  constituency  back  home  In 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Congressman  Zablocki  spent  35 
years  In  Washington  but.  In  many 
ways,  never  really  left  Milwaukee. 

The  one  time  organist  and  choir  di- 
rector maintained  an  earthy,  simple 
lifestyle.  He  exuded  the  values  of  his 


40-year  marriage  to  Blanch,  who  died 
in  1977.  He  did  household  chores  and 
yardwork  because,  as  he  once  said: 
"Where  I  come  from  you  don't  hire 
people  to  do  what  you  should  do  for 
yourself." 

This  awareness  of  responsibility  was 
the  basis  of  his  politics,  too.  A  "cen- 
trist" by  temperament,  he  preferred 
conciliation  and  consensus  to  confron- 
tation. His  last  example  of  this  was 
the  compromise  he  steered  through 
Congress  to  prevent  a  constitutional 
clash  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  over  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can troops  In  Lebanon. 

This  same  skill  and  foresight  for 
"balancing"  decisionmaking  and  com- 
mitment was  evidenced  in  his  War 
Powers  Act  of  1973. 

I  knew  Mr.  Zablocki  best  In  his  role 
as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve. 

He  provided  us  with  inspiration  and 
Initiative.  He  encouraged  an  open 
forum.  He  believed  In  the  honor 
behind  a  commitment,  even  If  It  was  a 
decision  we  would  prefer  not  to  make. 
He  once  said:  "You  have  to  be  respon- 
sible. You  have  to  look  down  the  road. 
If  you  cannot  be  resolute  and  deter- 
mined, you  have  no  credibility." 

He  lived  his  philosophy  and  set  an 
example  for  the  rest  of  us.  As  Walter 
Llppman  once  said:  "The  final  test  of 
a  leader  is  that  he  leaves  behind  In 
other  men  the  conviction  and  the  will 
to  carry  on." 

Clement  J.  Zablocki  was  such  a 
leader.* 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  cannot  help  but  feel  the 
great  loss  of  one  of  Its  most  estab- 
lished and  respected  Members.  To 
many  of  us,  Clement  Zablocki,  first 
elected  to  Congress  In  1948,  became  a 
fixture,  a  solid  base  to  whom  we 
looked  for  valuable  Insight  and  percep- 
tion. But  Clem  was  more  than  that. 
He  was  a  friend  In  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  His  heart  was  In  everything 
he  did. 

To  many  Americans,  the  name  Clem- 
ent J.  Zablocki  became  synonymous 
with  the  words  foreign  affairs.  Cer- 
tainly, his  influence  on  International 
relations  cannot  be  disputed. 

What  comes  to  mind  as  his  most  out- 
standing accomplishment  Is  also  per- 
haps, the  most  Important  measure 
passed  by  Congress  In  this  century.  I 
am  speaking  of  his  successful  efforts 
to  Increase  communication  between 
the  President  and  Congress,  by  limit- 
ing the  President's  authority  to  In- 
volve troops  In  foreign  combat  without 
congressional  approval.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  this  measure  have  only  begun 
to  be  realized. 

And  what  about  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin? His  constituents.  His  pride  in 
his  people  was  mirrored  by  their  en- 
thxslasm  at  the  polls.  Congressman 
Zablocki    was   never   seriously   chal- 
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lenged  since  his  very  first  election  In 
1948. 

All  of  us  here  today  join  with  his 
son.  his  daughter,  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  District  of  Wisconsin,  to 
mourn  the  death  of  Clement  J.  Za- 
blocki, respected  Congressman,  in- 
sightful leader  and  true  friend.* 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
so  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  untimely 
death  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
and  my  good  friend,  the  Honorable 
Clement  J.  Zablocki,  who  died  on  De- 
cember 3.  His  death  is  a  tremendous 
loss  to  his  constitutents  from  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Wis- 
consin, and  to  all  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

Clem  was  my  close  and  trusted 
friend  during  the  period  we  had  served 
in  Congress  together,  and  I  am  proud 
to  have  had  the  honor  to  have  worked 
with  him.  I  shall  always  cherish  the 
wise  counsel,  advice,  and  goodwill  that 
he  so  often  generously  extended  to 
me. 

Clement  Zablocki  held  public  office 
for  more  than  40  years,  and  began  his 
career  in  public  service  in  1942  as  a 
State  senator  from  the  Third  District 
of  Wisconsin.  Elected  to  the  81st  Con- 
gress in  1948,  he  served  for  18  consecu- 
tive terms,  and  became  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee in  1977.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  third  in  seniority  among  all 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

As  a  Congressman,  Clem  dedicated 
his  life  to  the  service  of  his  constitu- 
ents, and  to  the  betterment  of  all  man- 
kind. He  compiled  an  outstanding 
record  of  achievement,  and  he  was  the 
guiding  force  in  Congress  against  the 
production  of  chemical  weapons,  as 
well  as  for  a  mutually  verifiable  freeze 
In  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons. 
It  was  through  his  effective  leadership 
that  Congress  enacted  the  War  Powers 
Act.  and  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act 
which  enabled  the  United  States  to 
maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
Taiwan  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

As  one  of  the  most  respected  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Clem  was  evenhanded  and  well-liked 
by  his  colleagues,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  and  effective  leg- 
islators In  Congress. 

The  son  of  Polish  Immigrants,  Clem 
ably  represented  his  constituents  with 
distinction.  He  was  a  soft-spoken  man, 
known  for  his  fairness,  honesty,  and 
integrity,  and  for  his  great  sense  of 
humor.  He  had  been  a  high  school 
teacher,  a  church  organist  and  choir 
director,  and  truly  was  a  man  of  the 
people.  His  dedication  to  the  highest 
standards  was  an  Inspiration  to  his 
friends  and  fellow  citizens,  and  he  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  of  us 
who  had  the  privilege  to  serve  with 
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him   in 
States. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  would 
like  to  include  several  articles  from 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal,  in  tribute  to  the 
many  achievements  of  this  great 
American. 

The  articles  follow: 
[FYom  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Dec.  5. 
1983] 

Lifetime  of  Caring  Is  Zablocki's  Legacy 

Representative  Clement  J.  Zablocki.  who 
died  Saturday,  had  a  special  talent  for  deal- 
ing with  the  so-called  average  men  and 
women  in  his  constituency. 

His  secret  was  that  he  made  every  one  of 
them  feel  that  he  or  she  wis  special  be- 
cause, in  fact,  he  felt  that  was  the  case.  No 
problem  was  too  small  for  him  to  listen  to. 

But  the  South  Side  Democrat  was  not  an 
average  congressman. 

Beyond  his  4th  District.  Zablocki  gained 
international  stature  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  on  which 
he  served  for  25  of  his  nearly  35  years  in 
Congress. 

Although  he  was  as  comfortable  at  a  state 
dinner  as  he  was  over  a  serving  of  kielbasa 
at  a  church  supper,  his  Polish  heritage  was 
always  in  Zablocki's  heart. 

A  special  thrill  was  his  designation  as  an 
official  representative  at  the  coronation  of 
Pope  John  Paul. 

The  former  church  organist  has  left 
behind  him  a  lifetime  of  public  service  and 
devotion  to  God  and  country. 

He  also  leaves  a  void  in  the  hearts  of  his 
constituents  that  will  not  easily  be  filled. 

(FYom  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Dec.  4.  1983) 

On,  Wisconsin— Zablocki:  Solid  Work  and 

Simple  Touch 

Wisconsin  has  lost  an  influential,  respect- 
ed and  beloved  congressman.  And  Milwau- 
kee's South  Side  has  lost  an  internationally 
recognized  public  servant  who  never  forgot 
his  ties  with  the  folks  on  Mitchell  St.  or 
Kinnickinnic  Ave. 

Clement  Zablocki.  dead  at  71,  ably  repre- 
sented his  4th  District,  his  state  and  his 
country  for  more  than  34  years. 

As  a  champion  of  his  community,  he  used 
his  personal  influence  and  legislative  skills 
to  help  obtain  such  projects  as  the  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital,  the  modem  Post 
Office  Building  and  the  freeway  system. 

As  the  dean  of  Wisconsin's  delegation  to 
Capitol  Hill,  he  set  an  example  of  reason- 
ableness, fairness  and  honesty  that  elicited 
cooperation  from  Republicans  as  well  as 
from  fellow  Democratic  representatives. 

As  a  prominent  member  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  (and  chairman  since 
1977),  the  polite,  considerate  congressman 
developed  leadership  alliances  that  en- 
hanced his  legislative  effectiveness.  Friend- 
ships strengthened  his  hand,  whether  he 
was  promoting  local  projects,  enlisting  sup- 
port for  passage  of  the  landmark  War 
Powers  Act  or  pushing  a  nuclear  freeze  reso- 
lution. 

Clem  Zablocki  was  unassuming  and  unpre- 
tentious throughout  a  career  that  included 
numerous  associations  with  presidents, 
prime  ministers  and  monarchs.  A  lesser 
person  might  have  been  overcome  with  self- 
importance,  but  Zablocki  remained  a  man  of 
simple  dignity. 

A  self-sufficient  South  Sider,  he  retained 
the  ability  to  perform  domestic  chores- 
even  make  his  own  sausage.  He  was,  as  a 


Journal  editorial  said  years  ago.  "a  kielbasa 
man.  but  a  caviar  man.  too." 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Dec.  4.  1983] 

At  Home  Folks  Called  Him  Clem 
(By  Gary  C.  Rummler  of  the  Journal  Staff) 

To  Washington  and  the  world  he  was  Rep. 
Clement  Zablocki  (D-Wis).  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

But  to  his  South  Side  friends,  to  people 
like  his  mushroom  picking  buddies,  he  was 
Clem  the  friendly  neighbor. 

They  don't  talk  about  him  meeting  with 
foreign  dignitaries.  They  talk  about  a  man 
who  enjoyed  playing  Mozart  and  Bach  on 
the  organ,  a  man  who  clipped  the  rose 
bushes  and  who  shoveled  the  snow  out  of 
driveways  after  the  plows  put  it  there. 

He  didn't  like  going  to  the  dentist,  but  he 
was  as  polite  and  cooperative  with  the  den- 
tist as  he  was  with  everyone. 

And  when  he  bought  beer,  he  bought 
local.  None  of  that  Budwieser  stuff. 

"He'd  be  outside  and  come  over."  said  Bob 
Kames.  58.  a  neighbor  since  the  mid-'40s. 
"I'd  be  planting  my  tomatoes  and  he'd  say. 
You  should  do  it  this  way.'  You'd  never 
think  he  was  a  congressman.  He  was  just 
Mr.  Joe  Neighbor. 

"Clem  always  enjoyed  doing  his  own  work. 
You'd  see  him  out  cutting  his  grass,  trim- 
ming his  rose  bushes.  He  didn't  depend  on 
other  people  to  do  things  for  him. 

"For  as  long  as  I  can  remember  he's  been 
my  neighbor.  Clem  has  been  a  great  fellow 
as  far  as  doing  things  for  people.  I  remem- 
ber being  with  my  fainily  in  Washington 
and  just  a  telephone  call  from  his  office 
would  open  the  doors  to  all  the  hospitality 
in  Washington." 

Kames,  president  of  Bob  Kames  Wonder- 
ful World  of  Music,  wrote  a  song,  and  Za- 
bl(x:ki  made  sure  it  was  played  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center. 

A  GREAT  picker 

Charles  Wisniewski  is  a  fellow  mushroom 
hunter,  a  friend  and  Zablocki's  dentist. 

After  a  visit  to  the  dentist's  office.  Za- 
blocki "would  always  take  out  his  handker- 
chief, wipe  his  brow  and  say,  I  don't  enjoy 
coming  here,'  "  Wisniewski  said. 

But  mushroom  hunting  he  did  like. 

"He  was  a  great  mushroom  picker."  Wis- 
niewski said.  'His  only  complaint  was  he 
didn't  get  here  often  enough  to  do  it.  When 
he  was  not  here,  we  would  say.  'Gee  it  would 
be  nice  if  Clem  were  here.'  We  would  put 
some  aside  for  him  when  he  came  Into 
town." 

Did  Zablocki  like  mushrooms? 

"He  liked  mushrooms  with  anything.  He 
would  like  them  with  eggs.  He  would  like 
them  with  a  steak  or  just  fried  up  with 
onions  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt." 

Wisniewski,  67,  was  asked  to  describe  hte 
friend. 

"When  you  had  a  problem  or  talked  to 
him.  he  was  never  too  busy  to  talk  to  you." 
he  said.  "If  you  wrote  to  him  you  would 
automatically,  within  a  day  or  two.  get  a 
written  reply. 

"He  was  among  us  all  the  time.  Were 
going  to  miss  him  tremendously." 

Another  companion  on  those  mushroom 
hunting  days  was  Jerome  Korpal.  71.  a  re- 
tired lawyer  who  was  Zablocki's  campaign 
manager  for  the  last  12  campaigns. 

"All  three  of  us  were  crazy  about  mush- 
rooms."  he  said.  But  Korpal  also  knew  Za- 
blocki as  an  organist  and  family  man. 

"He  was  a  good  family  man."  he  said.  "I 
knew  his  wife.  She  always  was  concerned 
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about  him  and  he  always  was  concerned    as    expressing    his    sincere,    heartfelt       We  have  lost  one  of  the  great  ones.  I 
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Indeed,  practicality  was  one  of  his 
ereatest  strengths.  It  was  that  which 


and  leadership  evolved  from  his  many 
years  of  service,  through  many  if  not 


•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  all  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
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about  him  and  he  always  was  concerned 
about  her. 

•  He  didn't  play  cards.  He  didn't  play  golf. 
He  didn't  play  tennis.  He  believed  in  the 
arts.  He  had  an  organ  at  home.  He  played 
the  organ  rather  well.  He  never  went  to 
baseball  games.  He  never  cared  much  for 
that  stuff. 

"After  he  got  back  from  work— 6.  7 
o'clock— he  would  have  dinner  and  then  he 
would  play  the  organ.  He  liked  Gregorian 
music.  Mozart.  Bach.  He  was  pretty  deep  in 
that  stuff  " 

Alfred  Sokolnicki.  65.  a  professor  of 
speech  at  Marquette  University,  knew  Za- 
blocki  from  the  time  Zablocki  was  a  state 
senator  back  in  the  '30s.  Zablocki  got  his 
hair  cut  in  the  barbershop  run  by  Sokol- 
nicki's  father  and  also  graduated  from  the 
College  of  Speech  at  Marquette. 

"Clem  always  was  a  very  fine  man  who 
had  the  common  touch."  Sokolnicki  said. 
"He  didn't  appear  to  have  risen  above  his 
station  as  far  as  t>eing  arrogant  or  haughty. 
He  was  a  very  ordinary  type  of  person  who 
was  at  home  with  anybody.  And  everyl)ody 
felt  at  home  with  him. 

"He  was  one  who  reached  out  to  you.  He 
was  a  truly  Christian  man.  If  Clem  gave  you 
his  word,  it  was  solid.  There  never  was  any 
scandal  al>out  him. 

"In  the  minds  of  many,  politicians  are 
very  shady  characters.  Here  is  one  man  who 
disproves  that  completely." 

Then  there  are  the  words  of  Louis  Pe- 
lerski.  73,  who  referred  to  his  South  Side 
Beer  and  Liquor  Depot,  1434  W.  Windlake 
Ave.,  as  the  South  Side  City  Hall,  and  to  Za- 
blocki's  nearby  office  as  the  annex. 

Felerski  has  had  the  same  Zablocki  cam- 
paign poster— repainted  once— in  his  window 
since  1948. 

To  him.  Zablocki  was  the  man  who  asked 
for  a  screwdriver  and  pliers,  then  fixed  a 
door  for  Pelerskis  wife.  Zablocki  was  the 
man  who  always  bought  PalKt— a  local  beer. 

And  he  was  a  man  who  never  got  angry. 

"Sometimes  he  would  blush,  but  he  would 
hold  it  back  himself."  Felerski  said. 

He  added: 

"He  was  honest.  He  was  fair  and  he  tried 
to  help  people— all  people. 

"He  was  very  secretive  about  who  he 
helped.  He  listened  to  you.  He  never  argued 
with  you.  He  didn't  like  to  see  people  hurt. 
He  treated  them  like  God's  children.  He  was 
an  organist,  a  good  churchgoer. 

"I  would  like  to  be  a  pallbearer  for  him." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Clem  Zablocki  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  all  those  he  served, 
and  all  who  had  the  privilege  to  know 
him  as  a  friend.  Mrs.  Annunzio  and  I 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
children,  Jane  and  Joseph;  his  broth- 
ers, Harry  and  Ralph;  his  sisters 
Mabel  and  Ann;  and  to  the  other 
members  of  his  family.* 
•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
came  to  me  as  a  shock  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  the  Honorable  Clement  Za- 
blocki. chairman  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  He  and  I 
came  to  Congress  at  the  same  time, 
January  1.  1949.  His  service  here  in 
Congress  was  outstanding  at  every 
step  of  the  way.  When  he  finally 
became  chairman  of  the  committee,  he 
showed  us  all  what  the  importance 
was  of  full  preparation  because  we 
could  always  rely  upon  him  being  well 
informed.  We  could  also  rely  upon  him 


as  expressing  his  sincere,  heartfelt 
feeling  on  every  measure  that  he 
brought  to  the  floor.  He,  indeed,  had 
the  fine  qualities  of  a  great  statesman, 
which  he  was.  We  all  deeply  regret  his 
passing,  and  express  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  family  and  his  many 
friends.* 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  departed  friend, 
Clem  Zablocki,  a  gentleman  and  an 
American  patriot,  who  represented  the 
people  of  Milwaukee  with  great  integ- 
rity and  diligence  for  35  years  in  this 
House. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  he  was  committed 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  this  largely 
unfree  world  and  clearly  understood 
America's  role  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world. 

Congressman  Zablocki  will  be  re- 
membered for  his  many  contributions 
to  the  work  of  the  Congress  over  many 
years,  and  I  shall  remember  him  as  a 
kind  individual  of  noble  character. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  House  in  ex- 
pressing our  condolences  to  his 
family.* 

•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  Clem  Zablocki,  a 
friend  and  valued  colleague. 

This  past  simimer,  I  traveled  to 
Europe  for  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly meetings  with  a  delegation  headed 
by  Chairman  Zablocki.  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  his  company  and  was  im- 
pressed by  his  leadership  at  the  meet- 
ings. 

Chairman  Zablocki  presided  over  a 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that 
passed  landmark  legislation— the  nu- 
clear freeze  resolution  in  1983.  In  1973, 
he  was  a  leader  in  the  successful  fight 
to  pass  the  War  Powers  Act. 

Clem  Zablocki  learned  the  lessons 
he  taught  as  a  civics  teacher  and  en- 
tered politics  45  years  ago.  Through- 
out his  career  he  was  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  working  people,  compiling 
one  of  the  highest  pro-labor  voting 
records  in  the  Congress. 

I  will  miss  Clem  Zablocki.  His  pres- 
ence will  be  sorely  missed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.* 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  respect  to  my  dear  friend  and  co- 
league,  Clement  J.  Zablocki.  His  un- 
timely death  is  a  great  loss  to  me  per- 
sonally, and  will  be  keenly  felt  among 
the  Members  of  this  body. 

Clem  Zablocki  was  a  man  who  got 
things  done.  As  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  he  garnered 
the  respect  and  trust  of  all  who  came 
into  contact  with  him.  He  was  one  of 
those  rare  people  who  always  seemed 
to  be  on  top  of  the  issues  affecting  his 
committee  and  his  constituents.  No 
one  can  doubt  his  sincere  devotion  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  as 
one  of  our  senior  Members,  Clem  Za- 
BLOCKi's  example  gave  us  a  sense  of 
dignity  and  commitment. 


We  have  lost  one  of  the  great  ones.  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
children,  and  only  hope  that  the  rest 
of  us  will  follow  his  example  in  the 
future.9 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  rise  today  in  honor  of 
the  memory  of  our  colleague,  Clement 
John  Zablocki.  As  a  devoted  Repre- 
sentative in  this  body  for  the  past  35 
years,  Mr.  Zablocki  provided  biparti- 
san leadership  in  pursuing  goals  in  the 
best  interest  of  America. 

Despite  his  accomplishments  in  for- 
eign affairs,  Mr.  Zablocki  remained 
dedicated  to  strengthening  of  our  de- 
fenses, promoting  economic  prosperi- 
ty, and  assisting  our  veterans  and  el- 
derly citizens.  In  addition,  he  main- 
tained close  ties  to  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  District  and  was  admired  and 
respected  by  them. 

The  Congress,  as  well  as  the  Ameri- 
can public,  has  been  fortunate  to  have 
the  services  of  Mr.  Zablocki.  We  shall 
all  miss  his  able  assistance  and  unique 
ability  to  rally  a  united  force. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  follow  his  ex- 
ample by  placing  national  interest 
above  partisan  interests.  We  must  join 
together,  not  as  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  but  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  to  provide  what  is  best  for 
America.* 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
his  decades  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Clem  Zablocki  served  well  his 
constituents,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  which  he  ultimately 
chaired,  and  the  Nation.  He  was  an  ex- 
ample of  some  of  the  best  qualities 
that  the  Congress  brings  out  in  its 
Members.  He  came  from  humble  ori- 
gins, but  gained  wisdom  through  long 
years  of  participation  in  the  many 
issues  and  detailed  decisions  that 
Members  of  Congress  must  try  to 
master.  He  spent  his  time  mastering 
those  details,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  foreign  policy,  and  in  providing  day- 
to-day  help  to  his  constituents.  He  was 
a  devoted  and  hard-working  Member 
of  Congress  who  sought  no  notoriety 
or  acclaim  for  the  work  he  did.  He  was 
a  deeply  religious  man  who  was  able  to 
apply  the  principles  of  his  religious  be- 
liefs to  issues  of  public  policy  without 
being  parochial. 

I  will  remember  him  best  from  our 
service  together  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  As  one  of  his  sub- 
committee chairmen,  I  was  grateful 
both  for  the  wide  latitude  and  ample 
responsibility  he  accorded  subcommit- 
tees, and  for  the  help  he  was  always 
ready  and  willing  to  give  even  when 
the  views  of  a  subcommittee  or  the 
committee  itself  might  not  coincide 
precisely  with  his  own.  That  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  aspects  of  commit- 
tee leadership  in  the  Congress,  but  he 
did  it  with  skill  amd  practicality. 


Indeed,  practicality  was  one  of  his 
greatest  strengths.  It  was  that  which 
made  him  the  key  to  congressional  en- 
actment of  the  landmark  War  Powers 
Act,  which  was  perhaps  his  greatest 
and  most  lasting  accomplishment  as  a 
legislator.  Initially  opposed  to  defining 
and  constraining  the  powers  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  he  responded  to 
the    lessons   of    U.S.    involvement    in 
Vietnam  and  the  constitutional  man- 
date to  Congress  to  make  decisions  of 
war  and  peace.  Under  his  supervision, 
essential  compromises  were  hammered 
out   with    determination.    The   result 
was    a    practical    and    workable    bill 
which  passed  both  Houses  and  even 
survived    a    Presidential    veto.    While 
Senator  Jacob  Javits  rightfully  takes 
credit  for  the  initial  ideas  of  a  War- 
Powers  Act.  it  was  Clem  Zablocki  who 
transformed    those    ideas    into    their 
final   form.   Particularly  those  of  us 
who  were  elected  to  the  Congress  in 
the  aftermath  of  Watergate  and  the 
Vietnam  war  can  admire  and  identify 
with    that    accomplishment,    and    we 
should  keep  it  in  mind  as  we  are  called 
upon  to  act  under  the  War  Powers  Act 
with  respect  to  U.S.  troops  in  Leba- 
non. We  owe  it  to  Clem  Zablocki  to 
fulfill  our  responsibilities  under  that 
act.  and  not  to  avoid  the  issue.  He  pre- 
served for  us  in  the  War  Powers  Act 
the  power  and  responsibility  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  most  important  of  foreign 
policy    decisions— decisions    involving 
the  risks  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Clem  Zablocki  will  be 
missed  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee as  he  will  be  missed  in  Milwau- 
kee and  in  this  House.  The  role  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the 
making  of  American  foreign  policy  is 
stronger  for  his  having  served  as  our 
chairman,  and  particularly  the  foreign 
policy  decisions  made  by  this  House 
are  the  better  for  having  been  shaped 
and  developed  under  his  leadership.* 
•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud,  yet  saddened  to  participate  in 
this  tribute  to  my  late  colleague  and 
friend,  the  Honorable  Clement  J.  Za- 
blocki. On  December  3  of  last  year, 
the  citizens  of  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Wisconsin,  and  the 
entire  Nation,  lost  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  Congressmen  ever  to  serve 
in  this  body. 

Clem  proudly  served  and  united  the 
diverse  ethnic  neighborhoods  of  Mil- 
waukee from  1948  to  1983.  The  people 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
reelected  him  every  2  years  as  an  en- 
dorsement of  his  work  ethic  and  demo- 
cratic ideals:  enduring  throughoiit 
many  tough  political  and  economic 
times.  The  people  of  Wisconsin  looked 
to  Clem  as  a  leading  spokesman  for 
the  State.  When  the  economic,  politi- 
cal, or  foreign  climate  became  cloudy. 
Clem  provided  a  beacon  of  light. 

The  Honorable  Clement  J.  Zablocki 
was  also  valued  and  respected  by  his 
colleagues  in  Congress.  His  toughness 


and  leadership  evolved  from  his  many 
years  of  service,  through  many  if  not 
the  most  trying  times  our  Nation  has 
ever  known.  As  dean  of  the  Wisconsin 
delegation,  his  Insights  were  a  united 
driving  force,  bringing  Wisconsin-style 
progressivism  to  work  at  the  national 
level. 

As  a  dedicated  member,  and  eventu- 
ally chairman,  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Clem  was  able  to  chart  a 
soimd  course  in  the  often  turbulent 
waters  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Al- 
though taking  sometimes  impopular 
and  controversial  stances  on  sensitive 
issues.  Clem  maintained  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  colleagues  and 
that  of  the  many  administrations  he 
served  alongside. 

Soon  there  will  be  another  Congress- 
man to  sit  in  this  Chamber  and  repre- 
sent the  people  of  Wisconsin's  Fourth 
District.  We  will  fill  the  seat,  but  we 
will  never  replace  the  man.  We  now 
look  to  Clem's  memory  for  guidance  in 
the  times  ahead.* 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  profound  sense  of  regret  that  I 
join  my  colleagues  to  pay  tribute  in 
memory  of  Clement  Zablocki. 

In  1959  then  Senator  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy described  Clem  as  "one  of  those 
who  has  risen  above  sectionalism." 
This  tribute  epitomizes  a  statesman 
who,  during  his  34  years  in  the  House, 
always  managed  to  reach  beyond  fac- 
tional squabbling  and  provide  leader- 
ship in  a  responsible,  reasonable,  and 
forthright  manner. 

As  a  man  with  a  deep  understanding 
of  fairness.  Clem  had  a  simple  and 
humble  sense  of  himself  that  carried 
through  in  dealings  with  his  varied 
constituency.  And  constituents  re- 
sponded in  kind.  Clem  enjoyed  a 
degree  of  loyalty  and  love  from  his 
constituents  that  can  only  be  matched 
by  his  respect  and  care  for  their  con- 
cerns. 

Clem's  long  and  distinguished  career 
earned  him  the  firm  respect  of  col- 
leagues as  well.  During  his  34  years  in 
the  House.  Clem  provided  a  guiding  in- 
fluence for  a  wealth  of  historic  legisla- 
tion. Clem's  moulding  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  is  only  one  of  many  exam- 
ples of  his  imique  and  profound  con- 
tribution to  American  foreign  and  do- 
mestic politics. 

But  beyond  his  substantive  contribu- 
tion, it  was  Clem's  good  humor  and 
sense  of  fairness  that  has  earned  him 
the  abiding  respect  of  Members  over  a 
broad  political  spectrum.  Those  who 
agreed  and  those  who  disagreed  with 
his  positions  learned  to  value  and  re- 
spect the  man.  His  presence  and  influ- 
ence will  be  truly  missed. 

WhUe  we  mourn  his  loss,  the 
memory  of  Clement  Zablocki 's  clear 
sense  of  equity  and  his  unyielding 
dedication  to  serving  the  American 
people  should  provide  inspiration  for 
all  of  us.« 


•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  all  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  our  late  friend  and  esteemed 
colleague,  Clem  Zablocki  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Clem  and  I  served  together  on  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee.  We 
were  seat  mates  for  the  last  few  years, 
and  it  was  this  coincidence  that  gave 
me  the  chance  to  know  and  work  with 
Clem  up  close.  He  was  a  decent,  affa- 
ble, hard  working,  devoted  as  well  as 
effective  Member  of  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  for  7  years,  he  worked  to 
insure  that  this  Nation  promoted 
peace  and  freedom  aroimd  the  globe 
and  that  these  founding  principles  of 
our  Nation  were  protected  here  at 
home. 

Clem  was  a  leader  of  the  nuclear 
freeze  movement  in  Congress  and  he 
skillfully  spearheaded  the  passage  of 
the  War  Powers  Act  a  few  years  ago 
despite  a  Presidential  veto.  Clem  was  a 
patriot  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
But.  he  did  not  want  to  jeopardize  the 
lives  and  well-being  of  American  serv- 
ice people  unnecessarily. 

Clem's  knowledge  of  the  issues,  his 
belief  in  and  respect  for  this  institu- 
tion, and  his  high  ethical  and  profes- 
sional standards  earned  him  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  his  colleagues. 
His  passing  is  a  loss  to  us  all.  He  was  a 
good  man  and  he  will  be  sorely  missed 
in  Milwaukee,  in  Washington  and 
around  this  land. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  deepest 
condolences.* 

*  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  join  with  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  pay  tribute  today  to  the 
memory  of  our  friend.  Representative 
Clement  Zablocki. 

His  death  certainly  saddened  all  who 
knew  him.  but  his  work  in  this  Cham- 
ber, which  spanned  five  decades,  will 
always  be  remembered. 

Since  coming  to  Washington  in  1948, 
Clem  Zablocki  was  known  as  a  very 
hard  worker  for  his  State  and  his  dis- 
trict in  Wisconsin  as  well  as  on  the 
conunittees  on  which  he  served.  As 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Clem  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  and  discuss  world  problems  with 
most  of  the  influential  leaders  in  the 
world.  He  served  in  this  important  po- 
sition with  great  distinction.  He  also 
was  a  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  and  I  know  he  was 
an  active  and  very  hard  working 
member  of  that  panel. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  Clem  was  a  great  friend  of 
the  veteran  and  he  worked  closely 
with  veterans  groups  and  was  very 
aware  of  their  needs  and  concerns. 

I  also  knew  Clem  Zablocki  to  be  a 
very  kind  and  thoughtful  man.  He  and 
I  were  next  door  neighbors  in  the  Ray- 
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burn  Building  and  the  members  of  our 
staffs  got  to  know  each  other  well. 

Clem  Zablocki.  the  man.  and  Clem 
Zablocki.  the  leader,  will  be  missed, 
but  his  contributions  to  this  great 
body  will  live  on.  I  am  glad  to  have 
had  the  chance  to  serve  with  him.* 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  take  part  in  this  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Clement  Zablocki. 

Clem  was  a  fine  and  decent  man,  a 
hard-working  shepherd  as  the  repre- 
sentative for  the  people  of  his  home- 
town of  Milwaukee,  and  an  able  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. I  will  miss  this  amiable  and  good 
colleague  from  my  neighboring  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
his  daughter.  Jane,  and  son.  Joseph. 
They  can  be  proud  that  their  father 
played  a  role  in  shaping  our  foreign 
policy  for  more  than  35  years  and  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  his  House  col- 
leagues.* 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
in  honoring  today  the  memory  of  our 
late  colleague,  Clement  J.  Zablocki. 
As  the  first  woman  Member  of  Con- 
gress of  Polish  extraction.  I  know  that 
my  life,  as  well  as  the  life  of  the  Polish 
community  both  here  and  abroad,  are 
better  because  of  Clem  Zablocki.  I  re- 
member how  kind  and  supportive  he 
was  to  me  when  I  began  my  career 
here  in  Congress.  He  was  like  an  uncle 
to  me.  I  felt  I  could  turn  to  him  for 
advice,  which  I  often  did,  and  he 
always  took  the  time  to  help.  He  was  a 
true  friend. 

Since  1948,  he  had  served  Congress 
with  integrity  and  responsibility.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, his  efforts  to  hear  all  sides  of 
an  issue  were  well  known,  and  his 
easygoing  style  often  turned  confron- 
tations into  workable  compromises,  a 
necessary  ingredient  for  any  commit- 
tee to  be  successful. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  service  to  Con- 
gress was  his  unrelenting  determina- 
tion to  insure  that  the  White  House 
keep  Congress  informed  about  impor- 
tant foreign  policy  decisions.  He  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  the  impor- 
tant role  Congress  had  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  this  was  demonstrated  in 
1973  when  he  sponsored  the  House 
version  of  the  War  Powers  Act.  a  law 
which  set  specific  limits  on  the  Presi- 
dents  power  to  involve  troops  in  for- 
eign combat  without  congressional  ap- 
proval. Since  the  enactment  of  the 
War  Powers  Act,  Clem  Zablocki  con- 
tinued to  defend  the  role  of  Congress 
in  foreign  affairs. 

More  than  most,  he  understood  the 
value  of  compromise  in  the  political 
process.  Although  a  man  of  principle, 
he  continually  worked  for  unity  and 
cohesiveness  on  vital  issues  so  that  our 
congressional  system  would  work  more 
efficiently.  It  was  that  understanding 
that  made  Clem  Zablocki  an  integral 


Member  of  this  congressional  body. 
We  will  miss  him.« 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  passing  of  Clem  Zablocki,  the 
Nation  has  lost  an  honorable,  dedicat- 
ed, and  effective  public  servant.  I  am 
especially  saddened  because  I  have 
lost  a  friend  and  a  colleague  with 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  to 
serve  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

Clem  was  a  tireless  worker.  He  loved 
his  job.  His  abilities,  intelligence,  and 
fairness  won  him  the  respect  of  all  his 
colleagues.  He  was  the  architect  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution— the  first  at- 
tempt since  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
public to  clarify  the  procedures  by 
which  this  Nation's  military  forces  can 
be  used  to  go  to  war. 

Clem  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
in  Congress  during  a  unique  moment 
in  America's  history.  For  35  years  he 
was  a  leader  in  the  area  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. He  was  in  the  forefront  of  the 
struggle  to  restore  to  Congress  its 
rightful  prerogatives  in  the  foreign 
policy  field.  His  work  touched  virtual- 
ly every  aspect  of  American  foreign 
policy,  from  arms  control  to  strength- 
ening U.S.  leadership  in  science  and 
technology.  Everywhere  his  work  was 
characterized  by  imagination,  careful 
consideration,  and  measured  skepti- 
cism toward  the  views  of  executive 
branch  experts.  He  would  support  any 
President  when  he  thought  he  was 
right  and  oppose  any  he  thought  was 
wrong. 

Clem  will  be  missed  by  the  Nation, 
his  State,  and  his  district  but  most  of 
all  by  those  of  us  privileged  to  have 
known  him. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to 
his  family,  friends,  and  constituents.* 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
every  Member  of  the  House  owes  our 
colleague,  and  dear  friend.  Bob  Kas- 
TENMEiER.  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  con- 
vening this  special  order  to  pay  tribute 
to  Clem  Zablocki. 

I  cannot  begin  to  describe  my  emo- 
tions when  I  learned,  on  my  way  to 
the  meeting  Clem  was  supposed  to 
lead  with  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Shamir,  that  he  had  become  ill.  And 
when  he  passed  away,  it  became  obvi- 
ous to  all  of  us  that  we  had  lost  a 
great  friend,  a  tremendous  Congress- 
man, and  a  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

This  past  session  of  Congress  has 
been  dominated  by  foreign  policy 
issues.  The  nuclear  freeze.  Lebanon, 
the  covert  war  in  Nicaragua,  nerve  gas 
production— these  are  the  policy  ques- 
tions to  which  Congress  has  devoted 
most  of  its  time  and  debate.  On  each 
and  every  one  of  these  matters,  Clem 
Zablocki's  leadership  was  the  key 
factor.  And,  although  the  members  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  had 
appreciated  the  important  role  he  had 
been  playing,  since  he  took  over  the 
committee  chairmanship  from    "Doc" 


Morgan,  the  emergence  of  these  issues 
on  the  national  agenda  put  Clem  in 
the  national  spotlight  in  a  significant 
way. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  remem- 
ber, for  example,  the  New  York  Times 
article  which  appeared  last  fall  titled 
"Zablocki  Takes  the  Credit  and  the 
Heat."  In  that  piece,  written  by  Steve 
Roberts,  one  of  our  colleagues  was 
quoted  as  saying  "When  he  takes  a  po- 
sition on  an  issue  like  nerve  gas  or  the 
nuclear  freeze,  he  helps  enormously  to 
establish  credibility  with  more  moder- 
ate members." 

Clem  did  take  the  heat,  and  he 
earned  a  place  in  the  spotlight, 
through  his  leadership  on  the  War 
Powers  Compromise  regarding  Leba- 
non. Although  Clem  and  I  differed  on 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  we  shared  a  common 
conviction  about  one  lesson  of  that 
war;  that  is.  the  danger  of  untram- 
melled executive  branch  power  to 
commit  U.S.  troops  to  conflicts  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  Congress. 
Clem  Zablocki  wrote  the  War  Powers 
Act  to  prevent  future  Vietnams  from 
occurring.  And  Clem  Zablocki  played 
the  crucial  role  in  seeing  that  the  War 
Powers  Act  was  invoked  for  the  first 
time  to  limit  the  size,  the  scope,  the 
duration,  and  mission  of  our  troop 
commitment  in  Lebanon.  The  War 
Powers  Act  will  be  an  enduring  legacy 
of  Clem's,  and  it  was  a  tremendously 
significant  accomplishment,  in  a  dis- 
tinguished career,  that  he  applied  the 
brakes  on  an  administration  that  was 
seeking  an  open-ended  commitment  in 
Lebanon. 

Clem  Zablocki  was  a  great  chair- 
man, a  kind  and  patient  senior  Con- 
gressman who  helped  the  younger 
Members  "learn  the  ropes"  in  the 
early  stages  of  our  work  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  mourning  his  death.* 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  stands  united  in  grief  as  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late 
and  great  colleague  from  Wisconsin, 
Clement  J.  Zablocki  who  left  us  so 
suddenly  this  past  December  3. 

On  this  occasion  we  pay  tribute  to 
not  just  a  colleague— but  a  respected 
legislative  leader  and  fine  gentleman. 
Clem  Zablocki  served  this  body  and 
the  good  people  of  Milwaukee  for  35 
years.  As  we  consider  our  own  careers 
in  this  institution  it  sometimes  gives 
pause  for  us  to  consider  what  35  years 
of  this  work  would  be  like.  Clem  en- 
joyed his  work  as  much  in  his  35th 
year  as  he  did  in  his  very  first.  Clem 
only  knew  one  way  to  work— hard. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  he  succumbed  to 
this  fatal  heart  attack  in  his  Rayburn 
office.  All  I  know  is  that  when  I  joined 
the  official  delegation  to  attend  his  fu- 
neral that  cold  day  in  Milwaukee  the 
streets  were   filled  with   his  grieving 


constituents— generations  of  families 
all  of  whom  knew  and  loved  Clem.  In  a 
city  like  Milwaukee  where  values  and 
hard  work  are  so  important— Clem  Za- 
blocki was  a  symbol  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  he  worked  for. 

Throughout  this  special  order  my 
colleagues  will  recount  fond  memories 
of  working  with  Clem  Zablocki— for  it 
was  a  real  pleasure,  pure  and  simple.  I 
have  several  instances  of  my  own. 
Even  before  he  assumed  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  Clem  played  an  instrumen- 
tal role  in  helping  me  gain  passage  of 
an  amendment  to  provide  $25  million 
in  urgent  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
homeless  and  helpless  Greek  Cypriot 
refugees  uprooted  by  the  illegal  inva- 
sion of  Cyprus  by  Turkey. 

I  also  recall  Clem's  exemplary  lead- 
ership in  1976  and  1980  in  securing 
other  desperately  needed  commitment 
of  funds  this  time  to  aid  thousands  of 
victims  of  two  separate  earthquakes 
which  rocked  the  Friuli  region  of 
northern  Italy  and  a  large  segment  of 
southern  Italy.  The  United  States, 
thanks  in  large  part  to  Clem  Zablocki, 
was  there  first  with  assistance  to  re- 
build homes  and  hospitals  and  provide 
food  and  certain  health  care.  In  both 
cases  this  initial  commitment  of  funds 
led  to  massive  outpourings  of  help 
from  other  Governments  and  private 
sources  which  led  to  these  areas 
coming  back  from  this  terrible  trage- 
dy. I  know  from  having  been  there  to 
see  for  myself. 

A  final  foreign-affairs-related  inci- 
dent I  will  relate  about  Clem  has  to  do 
with  an  issue  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance to  me— northern  Ireland.  In 
1979  during  House  consideration  of 
the  appropriations  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  I  had  sponsored  an 
amendment  to  bar  the  use  of  any 
funds  for  England  for  use  in  northern 
Ireland.  This  grew  out  of  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs  which  I 
chair  that  revealed  that  the  Depart- 
ment had  approved  the  sale  and 
export  of  U.S.  weapons  to  the  Royal 
Ulster  Constabulary,  the  largest  police 
force  in  northern  Ireland.  The  RUC 
had  been  cited  for  human  rights  viola- 
tions and  section  502(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  bars  the  sale  and 
export  of  U.S.  arms  to  any  nation  or 
organization  with  a  proven  record  of 
human  rights  violations. 

During  floor  consideration  of  my 
amendment,  Clem  rose  to  commit  him- 
self and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee to  a  hearing  to  look  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  sale.  This  hearing 
was  held  just  2  weeks  later  and  at  its 
conclusion  the  Department  of  State 
itself  voluntarily  agreed  to  suspend  all 
future  shipments  of  arms  to  the  RUC 
pending  a  full  review  of  our  policy. 
This  suspension  remains  in  effect 
today  and  represents  the  very  best  of 
when  the  United  States  applies  the  in- 


tegrity of  its  laws  to  practice.  It  was 
also  the  single  most  significant  policy 
action  taken  by  the  Congress  on 
northern  Ireland  and  history  should 
record  that  it  could  not  have  taken 
place  without  the  work  of  Chairman 
Clem  Zablocki. 

Clem's  trademark  was  his  word— if 
he  gave  it  to  you  then  you  could  count 
on  it.  I  remember  in  1978  when  New 
York  City  was  struggling  to  stay  alive 
and  desperately  needed  a  loan  guaran- 
tee package  from  Congress  I  was  put 
in  charge  of  a  task  force  to  round  up 
votes.  I  approached  Clem  and  while  he 
had  a  number  of  serious  political  con- 
siderations to  contend  with  gave  his 
word  of  support  and  it  too  proved  im- 
portant. 

Clem  Zablocki  was  a  fine  gentle- 
man—dedicated to  the  profession  of 
public  service— accessible  to  the  people 
he  represented.  He  had  so  many 
friends  in  this  House— the  news  of  his 
death  cast  a  pall  over  this  institution 
that  remains  with  us  today.  The 
House  simply  does  not  seem  the  same 
without  him. 

At  this  time  let  me  express  my  con- 
dolences to  his  son  Joseph  and  daugh- 
ter Jane  and  assure  them  that  many 
in  this  House  loved  Clem  Zablocki 
and  that  while  his  voice  is  silenced— 
the  memory  of  what  he  accom- 
plished—the good  he  did  for  people 
will  endure  and  serve  as  an  example 
for  generations  to  come.* 
•  Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  of 
the  sudden  death  of  my  friend  Clem 
Zablocki  shook  both  me  and  my  wife, 
Mary  Lou.  We  had  been  with  Clem  not 
too  long  before  in  Western  Europe  to 
participate  in  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly meetings. 

Clem  was  a  very  warm,  unassuming 
man.  He  never  sought  the  limelight, 
yet  his  actions  loomed  large  in  the 
Congress.  To  my  mind,  he  was  the 
quintessential  statesman:  he  had  a 
knack  for  knowing  when— and  perhaps 
more  importantly  how— to  compro- 
mise. As  a  friend  and  colleague,  I  had 
a  chance  to  witness  his  remarkable 
legislative  ability  and  acument  time 
and  time  again.  His  many  legislative 
accomplishments  are  proof. 

Despite  a  heavy  workload  as  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Clem  never  once  forgot  or  neglect- 
ed the  people  from  the  south  side  of 
Milwaukee  who  put  him  in  office.  He 
was  truly  one  of  them,  and  showed  it 
by  spending  a  great  deal  of  his  pre- 
cious time  in  the  district.  Indeed,  Clem 
Zablocki's  tireless  work  on  behalf  of 
his  district  earned  him  the  love  and  re- 
spect of  his  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  gear  up  for  the 
second  session,  Clem  Zablocki's  ab- 
sence In  the  halls  of  Congress  will  be 
conspicuous.  I  have  lost  a  good  friend 
and  the  country  has  lost  a  preeminent 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
death  of  Clem  Zablocki  this  Nation 


and  this  body  have  lost  a  poised  and 
effective  leader  In  foreign  affairs.  His 
Milwaukee  constituents  have  lost  a 
compassionate  and  dedicated  repre- 
sentative who  was  ever  mindful  of 
their  needs  and  interests.  And  I  have 
lost  a  close  personal  friend  of  34  years. 
In  his  7  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Clem  Za- 
blocki was  a  trusted  and  valued  con- 
gressional adviser  to  Presidents  of 
both  parties  In  matters  of  war  and 
peace.  In  matters  of  life  and  death.  His 
counsel  was  sought  on  arms  negotia- 
tions and  the  entire  range  of  defense 
and  national  security  issues.  Steeped 
in  bipartisanship  and  a  great  concilia- 
tor, Chairman  Zablocki,  In  one  of  his 
last  acts,  fashioned  and  guided 
through  Congress  a  compromise  that 
avoided  a  constitutional  clash  over 
American  troops  In  Lebanon. 

He  was  also  a  tenacious  fighter.  He 
led  the  efforts  to  pass  the  nuclear- 
freeze  resolution.  He  was  the  chief  ad- 
vocate of  halting  covert  U.S.  aid  to 
Nlcaraguan  rebels.  He  led  the  opposi- 
tion to  plans  to  resume  production  of 
chemical  weapons. 

As  chairman,  Clem  Zablocki  con- 
sulted with  princes  and  presidents  and 
dignitaries  from  around  the  world. 
With  all  of  them  he  had  remarkable 
rapport.  Typically,  he  was  about  to 
meet  with  the  visiting  Prime  Minister 
of  Israel  on  the  day  he  was  stlcken. 
But  he  remained  modest  and  unassum- 
ing, a  man  who  never  forgot  or  lost 
touch  with  his  blue-collar  roots. 

Clem  Zablocki's  preeminence  pre- 
dates his  election  as  foreign  affairs 
chairman.  His  greatest  legacy  Is,  of 
course,  the  War  Powers  Act.  He  was  a 
principal  architect  of  the  act  and  an 
untiring  leader  to  secure  for  the  Con- 
gress a  greater  role  In  foreign  affairs. 
On  a  personal  note,  I  will  miss  Clem 
Zablocki  as  a  friend.  Clem  and  I  came 
to  Congress  as  freshmen  In  the  same 
year— 1949.  I  will  miss  his  warm  com- 
panionship, his  sound  judgment,  his 
wry  humor  and  his  wise  counsel.  Loss 
of  a  friend  of  more  than  three  decades 
leaves  an  enormous  void. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Clem  Zablocki  was  a 
leader  of  quiet  strength.  His  talent  for 
consensus,  his  tolerance  of  dissent,  his 
lack  of  vlndictiveness,  his  fairminded- 
ness  and  evenhandedness  have  earned 
him  widespread  admiration  and  affec- 
tion. It  is  an  honor  to  have  served  with 
him  and  to  have  been  his  friend.* 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Clem- 
ent J.  Zablocki.  He  served  admirably 
and  well  In  this  Chamber  for  many 
years  and  his  presence  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Clem,  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Conunlttee,  and  I  as  chairman 
of  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee worked  closely  together  on  a 
wide  range  of  Issues  facing  the  Inter- 
national    scientific     community.     He 
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always  approached   these  discussions 
with  care  and  understanding  and  we 


•  Ms.   SNOWE.   Mr.  Speaker.   I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 


ing  congressional  support  to  cut  off 
funding  for  binary  chemical  weapons. 
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always  approached  these  discussions 
with  care  and  understanding  and  we 
made  tremendous  progress  which  will 
aid  the  international  community  for 
years  to  come. 

Clem  was  a  fine  man  and  he  was  my 
friend.  I  shall  miss  him  greatly  and 
extend  to  his  family  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy.* 

•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  late  Representative  Cloient 
Zablocki.  He  will  t>e  missed  by  all  of 
us  here  not  only  because  of  the  many 
friendships  he  forged  during  his  34 
years  on  Capitol  Hill,  but  also  because 
of  the  indelible  mark  he  left  on  our 
Nation's  foreign  and  domestic  legisla- 
tion. 

I  first  came  to  know  Clemeht  Za- 
blocki in  1977  during  the  first  year  of 
my  freshman  term  in  Congress.  Even 
then,  this  new  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  was  willing 
to  take  extra  time  to  help  a  freshman 
Member.  Even  though  he  had  reached 
such  a  high  position  in  Congress.  Clem 
Zablocki  was  never  overcome  by  the 
imiportance  of  his  position. 

Chairman  Zablocki  earned  his  place 
in  the  history  of  this  country  with  the 
legislation  he  guided  through  Con- 
gress. The  most  notable  of  these  was 
the  War  Powers  Resolution.  Zablocki 
first  introduced  a  war  powers  measure 
in  1970.  and  was  the  principal  sponsor 
of  the  House  version  of  the  bill  that 
was  enacted  into  law  in  1973  over 
President  Nixon's  veto.  More  recently. 
Chairman  Zablocki  championed  such 
causes  as  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution, 
a  ban  on  the  use  of  covert  CIA  funds 
to  Nicaraguan  rebels,  and  opposition 
to  the  production  of  new  nerve  gas 
weapons. 

We  all  will  miss  his  friendship,  his 
wisdom,  and  his  leadership.* 

•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
untold  number  of  American  fighting 
men  and  women  are  alive  today  be- 
cause of  Clem  Zablocki's  leadership  in 
enacting  the  War  Powers  Resolution  a 
decade  ago. 

The  United  States  is  not  Involved  in 
an  illegal  military  activity  in  Nicara- 
gua as  we  might  be  due  to  Clement  Za- 
blocki's leading  role  in  attempting  to 
cut  off  covert  military  aid  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  government  of  that 
nation. 

Most  significantly,  the  people  of  this 
country  and  of  the  world  may  yet  be 
spared  sudden  destruction  in  an  un- 
checked arms  race  because  of  chair- 
man Zablocki's  stewardship  of  the  bi- 
lateral nuclear  freeze  resolution 
through  the  House. 

Clement  Zablocki  made  a  very  sig- 
nificant contribution  toward  the 
achievement  of  peace  and  the  saving 
of  human  lives.  There  is  no  more  im- 
portant thing  a  person  can  accomplish 
in  his  life  than  that. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Clem.  All  of  us  shall  miss  him.* 


•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  Clem  Zablocki.  a  fine  gentleman 
who  served  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  35  years.  I  had  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  serving  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  with  Chairman  Za- 
blocki. where  his  knowledge,  fairness, 
and  leadership  made  him  highly  re- 
spected by  Members  on  both  sides. 

Chairman  Zablocki  was  known  as  a 
man  who  preferred  consensus  to  parti- 
sanship. On  many  difficult  issues  Clem 
managed  to  work  out  compromises 
that  Members  of  both  parties  could 
support.  He  had  great  respect  for  the 
separation  of  powers -and  felt  strongly 
about  the  role  Congress  should  play  in 
the  making  of  foreign  policy.  At  the 
same  time,  he  respected  the  role  of  the 
Executive  and  always  worked  with  the 
administration— whether  Democratic 
or  Republican— to  make  policy  that 
was  best  for  the  Nation. 

We  will  all  miss  Clem  Zablocki  for 
his  friendship  and  his  wisdom.* 

*  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  has  endured  an  immeasurable 
loss  with  the  passing  on  December  3. 
1983.  of  our  late  colleague  and  my 
dear  friend.  Clement  J.  Zablocki.  I 
had  the  privilege  and  honor  to  serve 
with  him  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  where  his  leadership  was 
enhanced  by  his  personal  charm,  intel- 
lect, and  decency.  Those  of  us  who 
learned  so  much  from  him  feel  so 
greatly  the  void  left  by  his  passing. 

Chairman  Zablocki's  18  terms  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  marked 
by  or  his  loyal  and  dedicated  service  to 
his  constituents  in  Wisconsin.  Though 
he  dealt  with  world  leaders,  he  re- 
mained unpretentious.  His  devotion  to 
the  House  was  evident,  and  in  his  deal- 
ings with  his  colleagues  in  Congress  he 
was  always  impartial  and  candid.  He 
deserved  the  titles  of  both  statesman 
and  friend  of  all. 

As  head  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Chairman  Zablocki 
worked  closely  with  several  Democrat- 
ic and  Republican  administrations  to 
build  and  shape  bipartisan  support  for 
American  foreign  policy.  He  created 
and  maintained  important  communi- 
cation links  between  the  White  House 
and  administration  and  the  Congress. 
He  believed  that  a  strong  Presidency 
was  imperative  for  the  conduct  of  a  re- 
alistic foreign  policy,  but  he  also  in- 
sisted that  Congress  has  the  right  and 
responsibility  to  participate  in  and 
shape  major  foreign  policy  decisions. 

Chairman  2^blocki,  to  his  great 
credit,  was  a  consistent  advocate  of  a 
solid  national  defense,  balanced  with  a 
commitment  to  reduce  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  through  responsible  arms 
control  agreements.  He  led  the  effort 
to  win  House  passage  of  the  nuclear 
freeze  resolution.  The  chairman 
fought  the  resumption  of  nerve  gas 
production  and  succeeded  in  muster- 


ing congressional  support  to  cut  off 
funding  for  binary  chemical  weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  respect  to  our 
new  chairman,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Dante  Fascell,  when  I  take 
my  seat  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee room  and  do  not  see  Clem  Za- 
blocki. I  feel  a  tremendous  and  deep 
personal  loss.  This  chamber  will  not  be 
the  same  without  him.* 
*  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  When 
Clem  Zablocki  passed  away  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1983.  the  American  people  lost  a 
dedicated  public  servant,  his  constitu- 
ents lost  a  quintessential  Representa- 
tive, and  the  Congress  lost  a  good 
friend  and  an  able  committee  chair- 
man. 

Clem's  distinguished  contributions 
to  this  institution  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  those  of  us  fortunate  enough 
to  have  served  with  him.  He  was  a 
man  charged  with  the  difficult  task  of 
leading  one  of  our  most  important 
committees,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, in  a  difficult  time.  He  met  that 
challenge  with  skill  and  aplomb. 
Above  all  else.  Clem  maintained  his  in- 
tegrity at  the  highest  possible  level 
and  dealt  with  his  colleagues  in  a  fair 
and  honest  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  will  not 
be  the  same  without  the  leadership  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin. Mr.  Zablocki.  I  extend  my  sin- 
cere condolences  to  Clem's  family* 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  will  con- 
clude by  saying  these  brief  60  minutes 
are  a  small  tribute  indeed  to  the  very 
large  memory  of  a  wonderful  friend 
who  will  no  longer  grace  us  with  his 
presence  here  in  this  Chamber.  But  1 
sense  that  there  may  be  other  ways  in 
which  we  can  commemorate  his  serv- 
ice and  his  memory. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


D  1700 

BPW/USAS  STUDY  ON  THE 
FUTURE  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  WORKPLACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
*  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues today  an  excellent  study  on 
the  future  of  women  in  the  American 
workplace  that  was  released  last  week 
by  the  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs 
(BPW/USA). 

The  study  was  conducted  for  BPW/ 
USA  by  the  National  Council  on  the 
Future  of  Women  in  the  Workplace 
which  it  established  last  year.  What 
makes  the  study  so  timely  and  so  criti- 
cal is  that  it  addresses  the  problems 
confronting  American  women  as  our 
Nation's  economy  undergoes  monu- 
mental changes  and  as  the  technologi- 


cal revolution  reshapes  the  nature  of 
work. 

All  too  often,  the  changes  in  our 
economy  and  workplace  are  examined 
only  from  the  perspective  of  the  male 
worker.  This  is  certainly  a  very  serious 
problem  that  I  in  no  way  want  to  di- 
minish. Many  men,  especially  in  the 
smokestack  industries,  have  been  dis- 
placed from  jobs  that  had  provided 
them  and  their  families  with  economic 
opportunity  for  several  generations. 
The  continued  high  unemployment 
figures  for  my  home  area  in  northeast 
Ohio  and  other  sections  of  the  Frost 
Belt  demonstrate  how  serious  a  prob- 
lem structual  unemployment  remains. 

However,  the  BPW/USA  study 
makes  clear  that  women  are  very  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  economic  revolu- 
tion. The  study  educates  all  of  us  to 
the  implications  for  women  of  these 
changes  and  the  need  for  us  to  take 
these  changes  into  account  as  we  de- 
velop industrial  policy  legislation  to 
create  new  jobs  and  new  opportunities 
for  all  of  us.  men  and  women. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  testimony  presented 
by  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton  on  January 
25.  1984.  to  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Stabilization.  Ms.  Norton's  testimony 
succintly  summarizes  the  BPW/USA 
study  and  sets  forth  the  issues  that 
must  be  addressed  if  we  are  to  create 
new  economic  opportunities  for  men 
and  women  in  the  American  work- 
place. 
Hearings   on    Industrial   Competitiveness 

"The   Impact  of  Changes  on  America's 

Economic  Structure' 


(By  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton) 
The  National  Council  on  the  Future  of 
Women  in  the  Workplace  was  founded  in 
1983  by  the  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc. 
(BPW/USA)  to  focus  on  the  vast  changes 
occuring  in  workplaces  across  the  country- 
changes  that  are  occurring  as  a  result  of 
movemenU  such  as  the  technological  revo- 
lution and  the  flight  of  jobs  overseas. 

The  Council  carries  out  its  work  through 
ite  53  members,  who  represent  every  state 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  Puerto  Rico.  The  councilors  work 
in  their  states  to  raise  the  awareness  of 
women  and  of  community  leaders  about  the 
immediate  impact  of  dislocations  in  the 
economy  and  their  effects  on  women  work- 
ers now  and  in  the  future.  In  its  work,  the 
Council  is  also  addressing  an  issue  of  ex- 
traordinary importance  to  women  and  their 
families— an  issue  about  which  there  has 
been  almost  no  serious  thinking  or  work. 

While  there  is  growing  concern  about  the 
flight  of  jobs  in  the  manufacturing  sector 
and  the  replacement  of  men  by  machines, 
there  is  virtually  no  awareness  of  the  corol- 
lary trends  affecting  women.  Yet  automa- 
tion and  loss  of  jobs  to  overseas  markets  are 
an  even  greater  threat  to  women's  jobs— 
where  automation  is  often  a  matter  of 
today,  not  tomorrow,  and  where  communi- 
cation technologies  make  it  possible  for 
many  clerical  jobs  to  be  performed  overseas. 
It  is  far  easier  to  automate  offices  with  word 
processors  than  it  is  to  automate  factories 


because  robots  are  presently  much  more  ex- 
pensive to  purchase  and  maintain. 

These  and  other  issues  cannot  be  avoided 
until  they  are  upon  us.  One  million  new 
women  annually  will  enter  the  labor  force 
during  this  decade.  More  than  half  of  all 
women  with  children  under  18  are  already 
in  the  labor  force;  by  1990,  two-thirds  of  all 
women  under  55  will  be  working. 

The  National  Council  on  the  Future  of 
Women  In  the  Workplace  has  published  a 
booklet,  "The  Invisible  Worker  in  a  Trou- 
bled Economy."  which  we  think  is  the  first 
publication  of  its  kind.  We  attach  it  as  part 
of  this  testimony.  Here,  we  would  like  to 
outline  some  of  its  findings  and  make  some 
further  comments. 

Many  of  the  jobs  which  have  absorbed  the 
Influx  of  women  Into  the  workforce  have 
proliferated  in  the  service  sector.  And  often 
these  jobs  have  been  characterized  as  low- 
skilled  and  low-waged.  This  has  very  serious 
consequences  for  the  standard  of  living  for 
the  American  family.  It  is  now  necessary  for 
two  paychecks  to  maintain  the  middle  class 
standard  of  living.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  economic  situation  in  the  1950s  when 
only  one  wage  earner  was  needed  to  support 
a  family.  In  a  time  when  only  11  percent  of 
American  families  have  the  father  as  sole 
wage  earner,  we  still  treat  women  as  margin- 
al workers.  In  a  time  when  women  Increas- 
ingly support  households  alone,  we  still  talk 
as  if  men  are  the  sole  stakeholders  In  the 
health  of  the  economy.  About  1  out  of  6 
families  was  maintained  by  a  woman  In 
March  1982,  16  percent  compared  to  about 
12  percent  ten  years  earlier.  Additionally, 
the  profKjrtion  of  poor  families  maintained 
by  women  increased  substantially  from  40 
to  47  percent  In  the  decade  between  1971 
and  1981. 

Women  have  only  recently  been  able  to 
move  Into  the  higher-paying  manufacturing 
jobs  as  a  result  of  the  enforcement  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  laws.  But  the  de- 
cline of  this  sector  will  mean  that  women 
win  be  foreclosed  In  these  new  areas,  not  as 
a  result  of  discrimination,  but  because  the 
jobs  will  no  longer  be  there. 

As  women  move  Into  new  jobs  and  acquire 
new  status,  we  find  other  problems:  the 
changing  nature  of  work  itself  through  the 
new  technology  that  will  greatly  reduce 
many  staple  occupations;  changing  geo- 
graphical boundaries  for  work,  not  only  for 
durable  manufacturing  jobs  but  also  for 
many  office  tasks;  changing  conditions  of 
work  that  deskill  and  dehumanize  many 
women's  jobs;  and  unguided  career  choices 
that  send  women  Into  overcrowded  and  un- 
promising fields. 

The  current  debate  over  economic  and  In- 
dustrial policy  is  an  urgent  one.  Whatever 
its  outcome,  it  Is  raising  essential  questions 
about  the  changing  workplace,  economic 
choices  and  policies,  governmental  responsi- 
bility and  the  very  future  of  the  American 
economy  and  the  American  worker.  Yet 
public  discussion  too  often  ignores  the  role 
of  women  In  the  economy,  despite  their 
huge  and  growing  numbers  In  the  work- 
place. As  a  nation  we  cannot  make  the  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  choices  without  con- 
sidering the  future  of  a  group  which  is 
almost  half  the  labor  force. 

Historically,  economic  expansion  and  job 
growth  in  the  United  States  seemed  to  come 
almost  automatically.  With  America's  pre- 
eminence as  industrial  and  global  power, 
both  the  number  of  jobs  and  the  standard 
of  living  of  Americans  rose  steadily. 

However,  today  the  American  economy  Is 
but    one    actor    In   a   fiercely    competitive 


global  economy.  Foreign  competition  and 
other  international  economic  problems,  as 
well  as  new  technologies,  have  an  impact  on 
the  U.S.  economy  they  never  had  before.  As 
a  result,  critical  changes  In  the  American 
economy  are  profoundly  affecting  the  com- 
petitive position  of  American  business  and 
industry.  Among  the  changes  we  think  seri- 
ously affect  the  plight  of  women  are: 

Fundamental  shifts  In  the  economy  from 
a  manufacturing  or  goods-producing  to  a 
service  and  information  society.  Between 
I960  and  1980,  manufacturing  dropped  from 
a  30  to  a  24  percent  share  of  GNP.  Over  70 
percent  of  new  jobs  created  between  1973 
and  1979  were  in  the  retail  and  service  sec- 
tors. We  have  ignored  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  jobs  are  overwhelmingly  low-skilled 
with  few  career  ladders. 

Decline  In  middle-level  job  opportunities. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
the  fastest  growing  occupations  are  janitors, 
clerical  workers,  waiters  and  waitresses, 
fastfood  workers  and  cooks— all  low  wage 
occupations.  This  has  serious  repercussions 
for  women,  who  as  recent  laborforce  en- 
trants, will  be  further  trapped  into  jobs 
without  mobility. 

Increasing  unemployment  levels,  particu- 
larly in  the  manufacturing  sector.  In  the 
1980s,  unemployment  reached  the  highest 
levels  since  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930s.  While  women  overall  have  lower  un- 
employment levels  than  men,  because  of  the 
proliferation  of  service-sector  jobs,  we  must 
not  be  lulled  Into  thinking  there  are  no  dan- 
gers for  women.  Women  represent  the  larg- 
est group  of  discouraged  workers,  and  job 
loss  in  many  of  the  office  jobs  in  the 
■female  ghetto"  has  been  especially  high. 
European  studies  suggest  job  losses  of  30  to 
over  50  percent  in  banking  and  insurance.  In 
the  United  SUtes.  between  1973  and  1979, 
AT&T  cut  back  the  number  of  telephone 
operators  by  some  40  percent  because  of  the 
introduction  of  computerized  equipment. 

Declines  In  the  standard  of  living  for  the 
American  worker.  While  jobs  In  the  manu- 
facturing sector  average  about  triple  the 
minimum  wage,  many  jolw  In  the  service 
sector  are  often  characterized  by  low  pay 
and  little  chance  for  advancement.  In  Feb- 
ruary. 1983.  the  average  weekly  earnings  for 
workers  In  the  manufacturing  sector  was 
$340.  compared  to  $234  for  service  workers. 
Low  wages  In  service  sector  jobs  underscore 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  jobs  are  tempo- 
rary or  part-time  in  nature,  which  means  a 
loss  of  benefits  for  workers. 

As  interested  citizens  and  workers,  women 
have  a  natural  stake  In  the  long-term  health 
of  the  economy.  They  also  have  a  unique 
stake  because  of  their  place  In  the  labor- 
force. 

For  women,  the  concern  about  jobs  Is  at 
the  center  of  this  policy  discussion  since 
women  will  be  the  major  source  of  new 
workers  in  the  future.  In  the  past  thirty 
years,  sixty  percent  of  new  workers  have 
been  women.  While  women  continue  to 
move  into  the  workforce,  men's  labor  force 
participation  is  decreasing  because  of  early 
retirement  and  the  decline  of  the  manufac- 
turing sector. 

F^lrther,  women's  situation  In  the  Ameri- 
can economy  Is  often  precarious.  They  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  families  largely 
with  low-paid,  dead-end  jobs.  Over  75  per- 
cent of  women  who  work  are  employed  in 
undervalued  jobs— as  clerical  and  service 
workers,  retail  sale  and  factory  workers. 
Women  represent  80  percent  of  all  clerical 
workers.  63  percent  of  all  reUil  sales  work- 
ers, and  62  percent  of  all  service  workers. 
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The  median  wage  for  fulltime  women  work- 
ers is  $12,172.  For  fulltime  men  workers,  it 
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first  Members  to  call  for  hearings  on 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
tVi*>   apntlpmnn    for   his   IpadershlD   on 
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The  median  wage  (or  fulltime  women  work- 
ers is  $12,172.  For  fulltime  men  workers,  it 
is  $20,682.  Less  than  one  percent  of  fulltime 
working  women  earn  $2S.000  or  more  annu- 
ally, compared  to  12  percent  of  men. 

Women  are  tracked  into  a  limited  number 
of  occupations  and  industries  in  which 
female  workers  predominate  and  which 
have  lower  hourly  earnings  than  male-domi- 
nated ones.  For  example,  the  apparel  and 
textile  products  industry  (which  is  82 
female)  averages  $5.18  hourly  wage,  while 
coalmining  (which  is  almost  95  percent 
male)  averages  $13.05  per  hour. 

In  addition  to  those  disadvantages,  women 
workers  are  especially  vulnerable  to  job  dis- 
placement l>ecause  of  automation,  interna- 
tional competition  or  export  of  jobs  to 
cheap  overseas  labor.  Women  dominate 
many  of  the  industries  that  are  undergoing 
the  greatest  changes.  For  example,  the  tex- 
tile industry,  which  is  predominately 
female,  has  suffered  the  loss  of  over  150.000 
jobs  because  of  automation  and  foreign 
competition.  Retraining,  as  often  expound- 
ed by  advocates  of  industrial  policy,  is  criti- 
cal for  workers  in  industries  where  many 
jobs  have  been  lost. 

The  export  of  jobs  has  seriously  decreased 
the  number  of  jobs  available  domestically 
not  only  in  the  manufacturing  sector,  but 
also  for  many  office  tasks.  These  tasks  can 
now  be  performed  thousands  of  miles  away 
and  transmitted  in  a  few  minutes  via  the 
push  of  a  computer  button. 

Even  women  who  have  successfully  moved 
into  male-dominated  manufacturing  indus- 
tries work  principally  as  operatives  or  semi- 
skilled operatives  or  semi-skilled  craftspeo- 
ple, for  example  as  assembly-line  workers. 
Since  these  are  the  occupations  most  likely 
to  be  displaced  by  automation,  women  are 
placed  in  double  jeopardy  in  their  roles  as 
industrial  and  clerical  workers.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  of  30  percent  for  women  in 
the  auto  industry,  compared  to  18  percent 
for  male  auto  workers,  shows  the  serious- 
ness of  the  issue. 

Women,  then,  have  special  reason  to  be 
concerned  about  the  direction  of  economic 
policy,  including  any  new  or  proposed  indus- 
trial policy.  We  recommend  that  the  com- 
mittee l(x>k  more  deeply  at  issues  raised  in 
our  document,  which  include: 

Greater  precision  in  examining  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  industrial  and  service 
sectors.  It  is  important  to  understand  the 
degree  to  which  service  jobs  will  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  erosion  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, particularly  manufacturing,  autos. 
and  steel.  Have  we  asked  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  service  sector  in  cities  like  De- 
troit and  Pittsburgh? 

An  exploration  of  the  types  as  well  as  the 
number  of  jobs  being  created.  We  cannot 
improve  productivity  unless  we  consider  the 
"deskilling"  of  individuals  in  office  jol>s,  and 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  new  jot>s  being 
created  offer  no  career  ladders. 

Ensuring  that  jobs  are  fairly  valued  based 
on  skill,  effort. 'and  responsibility  regardless 
of  any  new  departures  in  economic  policy. 

Exploration  of  affirmative  action  to 
ensure  women  that  are  more  fully  integrat- 
ed throughout  the  workforce.  Discussions  of 
industrial  policy  often  focus  on  the  "quid 
pro  quo"  the  government  would  demand  for 
loans  or  other  assistance.  Trade-offs  that 
would  benefit  women  workers  should  be  in- 
cluded in  these  discussions.  These  might  in- 
clude programs  to  recruit  qualified  women, 
minorities  and  other  disadvantaged  workers, 
and  training  programs  targeting  workers  in 
traditionally  female  occupations. 


Establishing  "full  employment"  goals  to 
include  all  segments  of  the  population.  It  is 
not  enough  to  set  an  overall  goal  for  em- 
ployment, if  some  groups  bear  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  unemployment  and  occupa- 
tional displacement.  The  goal  of  full  em- 
ployment must  include  the  concept  of  equi- 
table distribution  of  jobs  and  job  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  debate  on  industrial  policy  is  just  l>e- 
ginnlng.  But  it  is  incomplete  unless  it  in- 
cludes the  special  problems  of  half  of  the 
workforce.  Current  discussion  needs  to  more 
sharply  address  the  composition  of  the 
workforce,  the  entry  of  women  workers,  and 
their  concentration  in  specific  occupations. 
Until  these  questions  are  raised,  the  discus- 
sion can  reach  no  resolution  that  is  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  whole  society.* 


rying  about  how  to  prevent  nuclear 
war  than  how  to  pay  for  it  afterward.* 
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DOLLARS  FOR  THE  DAY  AFTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annttnzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  Private  Sector  Survey  on 
Cost  Control  has  received  much  pub- 
licity for  suggesting  thousands  of  ways 
to  cut  Government  spending.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  of  its  ideas  go  far  beyond 
recommendations  for  savings  and  re- 
flect this  administration's  apparent 
belief  that  things  will  quickly  return 
to  normal  after  a  nuclear  war. 

In  its  report  on  the  Treasury,  the 
survey  suggests  that  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  (BEP)  estab- 
lish a  currency  printing  plant  at  a 
remote  location.  The  idea  is  that  such 
a  remotely  situated  plant  would  be  rel- 
atively safe  from  nuclear  attack  or  ra- 
dioactive fallout.  The  plant  would  be 
designed  to  provide  up  to  40  percent  of 
the  current  level  of  currency  produc- 
tion. 

This  report,  with  its  rather  causal 
discussion  of  life  after  nuclear  war.  re- 
veals the  administration's  appalling  in- 
ability to  grasp  that  there  will  be  no 
life  after  nuclear  holocaust.  As  a  dis- 
tinguished panel  of  scientists  demon- 
strated last  year,  even  a  moderate- 
sized  nuclear  war  will  be  Armageddon, 
certainly  for  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere and  possibly  for  the  entire 
planet.  Yet  the  BEP  goes  along  bliss- 
fully planning  to  assure  that  there  will 
be  adequate  supplies  of  paper  curren- 
cy. Who  would  print  this  currency  and 
how  it  would  be  distributed  are  not 
discussed,  nor  is  even  a  second 
thought  given  to  what  could  be  pur- 
chased with  it. 

I  believe  deeply  that  we  need  a 
strong  America  and  that  our  strength 
insures  that  nuclear  catastrophe  does 
not  befall  us  or  the  rest  of  the  world. 
At  the  same  time.  I  know  that  a  nucle- 
ar war  will  be  mankind's  greatest  and 
final  folly.  To  plan  that  there  will  be 
sufficient  money  printed  after  nuclear 
war  is  like  making  sure  the  Titanic 
has  enough  ice  cubes  as  it  goes  under. 
I  hope  this  administration  will  reorder 
its  priorities  and  spend  more  time  wor- 


AGENT  ORANGE  AND  ATOMIC 
VETERANS  RELIEF.  H.R.  1961 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the 
well  of  the  House  today  and  the  floor 
in  order  to  have  a  special  order  fo- 
cused on  a  bill  which  passed  the  House 
yesterday  dealing  with  the  issue  of 
agent  orange  and  also  the  issue  of 
atomic  veterans. 

H.R.  1961.  the  Agent  Orange  and 
Atomic  Veterans  Relief  Act  was  a  bill 
that  was  introduced  by  our  colleague, 
Tom  Daschle  of  South  Dakota  and  he 
ably  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  legislation 
yesterday. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  a  death  in 
his  family  he  was  unable  to  keep  the 
commitment  that  he  made  to  hold  a 
special  order  today  to  let  everyone 
know  the  significance  of  that  piece  of 
legislation,  as  well  as  to  focus  on  some 
of  the  details  that  we  simply  did  not' 
have  time  to  deal  with  under  the  sus- 
pension of  rules  yesterday  which  limit- 
ed debate  to  40  minutes. 

Tom  Daschu:.  if  he  were  here,  and 
many  other  Members  who  support  the 
issue  of  trying  to  respond  to  those 
Vietnam-era  veterans  who  were  ex- 
posed to  the  use  of  a  defoliant  in  Viet- 
nam, would  want  to  outline  for  us  the 
history  of  the  issue  as  well  as  look  at 
some  of  the  particulars  of  his  legisla- 
tion. 

Between  1961  and  1971,  approxi- 
mately 52  million  pounds  of  agent 
orange  and  other  defoliants  were 
spread  in  Vietnam.  Dioxin.  a  contami- 
nant formed  in  the  production  process 
of  the  defoliant,  is  acknowledged  by 
scientists  to  be  one  of  the  most  toxic 
chemicals  known  to  man. 

Three  million  American  service  men 
and  women  served  during  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Their  service  in  Vietnam  was 
a  service  of  honor  to  their  country  and 
unbeknownst  to  them  the  use  of  the 
defoliant  to  defoliate  the  jungles  of 
Vietnam  did  have  an  impact  on  their 
lives. 

Both  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs have  acknowledged  that  this  pop- 
ulation was  potentially  exposed  and 
potentially  affected  by  the  defoliant. 

1  think  the  questions  that  we  have 
been  trying  to  resolve  have  been  these: 
How  many  Vietnam  veterans  are  suf- 
fering adverse  health  effects  due  to 
exposure  to  this  defoliant?  The  second 
question  is:  What  diseases  are  they 
now  suffering  because  of  their  expo- 
sure? 

In  1978  my  colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Don  Ed- 
wards of  California,  and  I  were  the 


first  Members  to  call  for  hearings  on 
the  issue  of  agent  orange. 

Since  that  time  the  committee  has 
had  at  least  10  hearings  dealing  with 
the  use  of  the  defoliant.  We  have  au- 
thored and  authorized  the  VA  Public 
Law  97-72  to  provide  health  care  for 
Vietnam  veterans  who  may  have  been 
exposed  and  have  disabilities  associat- 
ed with  agent  orange  exposure.  The 
VA  has  initiated  a  screening  program 
to  provide  medical  examinations  to 
any  Vietnam  veteran  who  is  concerned 
about  the  long  term  health  effects  of 
exposure.  To  date  we  have  done  ap- 
proximately 130.000  Vietnam  veteran 
screenings  as  they  relate  to  exposure 
to  agent  orange.  In  my  home  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  11.000  Vietnam  veterans 
have  been  examined. 

The  Federal  Government  is  current- 
ly conducting  nearly  67  studies  at  a 
cost  of  $150  million  to  determine  the 
effects  of  exposure  to  the  agent 
orange  in  human  beings.  But  still 
there  is  no  consensus  in  the  medical 
community  as  to  the  impact  of  the  use 
of  the  defoliant. 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  was 
authorized  to  do  the  major  study  by 
our  committee  and  that  study  is  under 
way.  But  the  results  of  that  study  will 
not  be  known  to  us  until  1988  or  1989. 
Those  of  us  who  have  served  long  and 
hard  on  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  simply  do  not  think  it  is 
fair  to  wait  that  long  to  receive  the  re- 
sults of  that  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol study  or  any  of  the  other  studies 
that  have  been  authorized. 

A  public  health  adviser  with  the 
project  was  quoted,  on  January  23  of 
this  year,  as  saying  the  following: 

It  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  at  the  end 
of  a  long  and  arduous,  expensive  investiga- 
tion we  may  not  come  up  with  the  answers 
we  hope  to  come  up  with. 

Basically  what  he  is  suggesting  is 
that  even  after  all  these  studies  are 
done,  the  distance  from  Vietnam,  the 
distance  from  exposure  to  the  defoli- 
ant may  be  such  that  it  will  be  hard  to 
determine  causality  between  the  use 
of  the  defoliant  and  those  veterans 
who  in  fact  were  working  or  operating 
in  the  areas  that  were  defoliated  in 
Vietnam. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  just  last 
year  the  administration  allocated  $33 
million  to  relocate  families  exposed  to 
the  dioxin  in  the  soil  and  around  their 
homes  at  less  content  than  the  defoli- 
ant that  was  used  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
dioxin  that  resulted  from  it.  Now,  this 
was  in  Times  Beach,  Mo.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  if  we  can  be  compassionate,  as 
we  should  be,  to  those  who  have  been 
exposed  to  hazardous  substances  and 
hazardous  waste,  that  we  have  indis- 
criminately put  in  our  civilian  popula- 
tion, we  ought  to  be  even  more  aggres- 
sive in  our  actions  and  in  our  energies 
to  respond  to  those  who  have  been  ex- 
posed in  time  of  war. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  has  hit  on  exact  point.  You 
know,  we  were  aware  of  this  thing,  we 
have  finally  got  some  money,  and 
there  has  to  be  a  question  by  this  Con- 
gress and  this  Government  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  truly  going  to 
try  to  solve  the  problem  or  we  are 
going  to  try  to  find  ways  not  to  slove 
it.  It  is  that  simple.  The  leadership 
that  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Edgar)  has 
provided,  and  the  leadership  that  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle)  has  provided,  and  frankly 
my  own  role  has  been  one  of  support 
only  to  the  efforts  of  these  gentlemen 
on  the  committee.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tlemen for  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  my  election  to 
the  Congress  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
representing  a  fine  group  of  Vietnam- 
era  veterans.  These  veterans  and  their 
families  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
outstanding  efforts  to  serve  and  sup- 
port their  collegues  who  suffer  from 
disabilities  related  to  their  service  in 
Vietnam.  Of  special  interest  to  them 
has  been  the  Government's  study  and 
impending  compensatory  relief  to  a 
limited  group  of  veterans  suffering 
from  illnesses  attributed  to  agent 
orange. 

It  was  with  these  dedicated  individ- 
uals in  mind  that  I  joined  many  of  you 
in  cosponsoring  H.R.  1961  which  will 
compensate  Vietnam  veterans  who 
suffer  from  illnesses  or  diseases  which 
are  presumed  to  be  caused  by  the  defo- 
liant agent  orange  during  the  Vietnam 
war.  Although  there  is  an  abundance 
of  scientific  knowledge  that  draws  a 
connection  between  the  dioxin  In 
agent  orange  and  the  illnesses  suf- 
fered by  many  of  our  Vietnam  vets, 
claims  filed  by  these  men  and  women 
are  consistently  denied  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  veteran  cannot  conclusively 
prove  that  the  illness  suffered  and  his 
or  her  tour  of  duty  are  scientifically 
related. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  give  our  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  in  these  cases.  Certainly  the  oc- 
currence of  soft-issue  cancers  and 
other  disorders  in  Vietnam  veterans  is 
overwhelming.  Many  of  us  believe  the 
language  of  H.R.  1961  is  too  limited  in 
scope.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  important 
first  step  in  providing  the  compensa- 
tion owed  to  our  veterans  while  the 
Federal  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
completes  their  study  on  the  health 
risks  related  to  the  exposure  to  dioxin. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
act  upon  the  House's  measure  and 
trust  they  will  rely  on  the  evidence  al- 
ready available  to  support  compensa- 
tion and  death-benefit  programs  for 
those  diagnosed  as  suffering  from 
these  diseases. 


Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  leadership  on 
the  issue.  I  think  yesterday  was  a  rec- 
ognition that  a  number  of  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  committed 
to  this  issue.  The  legislation  which  I 
will  go  into  some  detail  on  does  identi- 
fy three  systemic  diseases  that  are 
being  experienced  by  Vietnam  veter- 
ans as  a  presumption  of  causality  and 
we  believe  that  they  should  be  com- 
pensated for. 

The  gentleman's  (Mr.  Gunderson) 
help  with  this  legislation  is  to  be  com- 
mended. 

I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  that  I  was 
pleased  with  House  passage  of  H.R. 
1961.  the  Agent  Orange  and  Atomic 
Veterans  Relief  Act,  would  be  an  un- 
derstatement. 

Failure  to  adopt  this  limited,  but  ab- 
solutely essential,  piece  of  legislation 
would  have  been  a  disgrace  for  a 
Nation  with  a  history  of  caring  for 
those  called  to  defend  our  freedom 
and  ideals. 

Although  H.R.  1961  is  a  compromise 
between  those  who  wanted  to  go  fur- 
ther and  those  who  did  not  want  any 
action.  I  consider  the  bill  an  important 
first  step.  It  provides  an  allowance  for 
Vietnam  veterans  suffering  from  three 
specific  disabilities  linked  to  agent 
orange.  The  bill  also  assists  veterans 
who  participated  in  nuclear  tests  after 
World  War  II  and  developed  serious 
afflictions,  including  leukemia,  within 
20  years  of  the  atomic  tests. 

This  legislation  does  not  go  as  far  as 
I  had  wished.  It  is  certainly  not  an  end 
into  itself,  but  I  would  submit  that  it 
is  a  beginning.  What  we  must  do  now 
is  work  to  gain  Senate  passage  of  this 
bill  and  have  the  President  sign  it  into 
law.  I  am  committed  to  this  legisla- 
tion, and  will  do  everything  within  my 
power  to  see  it  is  enacted. 

I  know  that  as  a  Vietnam-era  veter- 
an, those  of  my  generation  sent  to 
Southeast  Asia  suffered  both  physical- 
ly and  mentally.  They  served  coura- 
geously in  an  unpopular  and  unde- 
clared conflict.  They  suffered  the 
wounds  of  combat  that  have  always 
been  the  hideous  face  of  war.  But 
many  also  returned  to  their  country 
alienated  from  society.  Years  after  the 
U.S.  role  in  Vietnam  ended,  veterans 
of  the  conflict  bear  unique  emotional 
scars  that  are  barely  healing.  We  must 
be  there  to  help  them.  They  should 
not  be  forced  to  suffer  alone  with  no 
hope  of  assistance. 

There  are  those  who  have  argued  we 
should  wait  on  this  legislation  until 
the  Government  completes  a  full- 
blown study  on  agent  orange  late  in 
this  decade. 

I  submit  that  is  the  wrong  approach. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  case  of  dioxin  con- 
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lamination  at  Times  Beach,  Mo.,  the 
Government  acted  first  to  protect 
lives,  then  stepped  in  for  studies.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  provide  the  same  as- 
sistance to  our  veterans. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Daschle  and  Mr.  Edgar. 
for  reserving  this  time  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  H.R.  1961.  With  Chairman 
Montgomery,  they  worked  tirelessly 
for  this  legislation. 

I  reaffirm  my  commitment  to  this 
legislation. 

It  is  proof  that  the  United  States  re- 
mains a  compassionate  and  caring 
nation. 

D  1710 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement.  It  is  a  strong  com- 
mitment that  the  gentleman  has 
shown  over  the  last  year  in  order  to 
bring  the  legislation  to  the  House 
floor  that  we  brought  yesterday  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments about  the  issue  and  its  urgency. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  VA 
testified  before  our  committee  re- 
sponding to  the  uncertainty  of  all  the 
studies  and  they  said  the  following: 

It  may  well  be  that  Congress  cannot  wait 
for  scientific  answers  in  the  short  term.  In 
which  case  it  may  well  be  that  the  sociologi- 
cal aspects  of  this  problem  will  have  to  be 
addressed. 

My  colleagues,  yesterday  this  House 
took  decisive  action  in  approving  H.R. 
1961.  The  bill  is  a  compromise.  It  does 
not  go  as  far  as  we  had  originally 
planned.  But  I  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  full  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Montgomery),  and  the 
ranking  Republican,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  Mr.  John  Paul  Ham- 
MERSCHMIDT,  for  coming  together  with 
what  I  think  is  a  very  good  first  step. 
Really  the  first  toe  in  the  water  on 
this  issue. 

We  identified  three  specific  diseases: 
Chloracne,  a  skin  condition:  porphyria 
cutanea  tarda,  a  liver  disorder,  and 
soft  tissue  sarcomas,  as  three  specific 
diseases  that  we  would  provide  com- 
pensation for  as  service  connected. 

There  are  other  diseases  that  we 
provide  this  presumption  of  causality 
for.  For  example,  if  you  have  multiple 
sclerosis  within  a  period  of  time  after 
service  in  the  military  we  identify  that 
within  that  framework  of  time  as  a 
service-connected  disease  and  give 
compensation. 

Is  it  not  more  fitting  for  us  to  also 
recognize  those  who  are  suffering 
these  kinds  of  diseases  that  we  know 
are  caused  by  dioxin  and  give  at  least 
the  presumption  of  causality  that  this 
legislation  provides? 

Soft  tissue  sarcomas:  There  is  only  a 
20-year  presumptive  period  provided 
for  this.  Some  of  us  on  the  committee 


wanted  to  go  to  a  longer  period  of 
time,  30  or  35  years,  or,  in  fact,  have 
no  specific  date  in  time  that  a  veteran 
would  have  to  step  forward  and  prove 
that  his  illness,  of  these  specific  dis- 
eases, had  been  caused  directly  by  his 
exposure  within  a  fixed  period. 

Many  of  us  believe  the  20-year  pre- 
sumptive period  is  too  short  and  we 
hope,  as  we  gain  more  experience  with 
this  legislation,  when  it  l)ecomes  law. 
we  might  come  back  and  take  a  look  at 
other  possible  changes  in  the  law  that 
could  impact  on  those  veterans. 

We  also  think  that  there  may  be 
subsequent  legislation  looking  at  other 
diseases.  As  we  received  testimony 
from  some  of  the  studies  that  are  out, 
we  may  determine  other  specific  sys- 
temic diseases  that  we  ought  to  pre- 
sume a  causal  relationship  and  give 
compensation  for. 

So  in  the  area  of  the  issue  of  agent 
orange  I  think  we  provided  the  House 
and  the  Senate  a  legislative  vehicle  to 
say  to  the  veterans  of  our  society, 
those  who  served  in  Vietnam,  that  we 
have  not  turned  a  deaf  ear  on  their 
cries. 

Already  my  subcommittee,  the  Hos- 
pitals sind  Health  Care  Subcommittee, 
provides  the  screening  process.  We  al- 
ready have  opened  up  the  172  hospi- 
tals and  the  226  outpatient  clinics 
across  the  country  to  receive  those 
Vietnam  veterans  to  do  the  screening. 

We  will,  with  this  legislation,  move 
to  the  next  step  of  identifying  three 
specific  diseases  to  give  compensation. 

And  the  third  step  that  we  must 
take  is  to  receive  the  information  back 
from  the  study  to  continue  to  analyze 
the  problem  and  to  move  further  to 
fully  compensate  those  who  have 
served  their  Nation  well  in  time  of 
conflict  and  who  deserve  every  oppor- 
timity  that  we  can  give  them  to  be 
fully  compensated  for  any  illness  that 
they  or  their  families  may  have  re- 
ceived because  of  service  in  that 
theater. 

I  will  submit  for  the  Record  some 
additional  views  that  were  cosigned  by 
my  colleague,  Tom  Daschle;  my  col- 
league, Christopher  Smith;  my  col- 
leagues, Marcy  Kaptur;  Matthew 
Martinez;  Harley  Staggers;  Jim  Slat- 
TERY,  Bill  Richardson,  John  Bryant; 
Prank  Harrison;  Tim  Penny,  and 
Lane  Evans.  These  additional  views  on 
H.R.  1961  do  outline.  I  think,  more 
clearly  the  concerns  that  we  had  as  we 
passed  this  compromise  legislation. 
And  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  read  care- 
fully those  views  because  I  think  they 
will  hear  more  about  those  in  future 
legislative  discussions  that  we  will 
have  on  the  issue. 

Additional  Virws 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Conunittee  took  an 
important  first  step  in  reporting  an  amend- 
ed version  of  H.R.  1961.  However,  even  with 
the  passage  of  this  legislation,  questions  re- 
lating to  Agent  Orange  compensation  will 
be  considered  for  some  time.  Many  veterans 


will  continue  to  be  frustrated  by  the  inabil- 
ity of  this  legislation  to  meet  their  legiti- 
mate needs. 

Two  steps  in  our  view  would  greatly  ad- 
dress these  concerns.  One  is  the  creation  of 
an  independent  advisory  committee  to  ob- 
jectively analyze  all  new  and  existing  scien- 
tific evidence  pertaining  to  dioxin  exposure. 
The  second  would  create  an  open,  public 
procedure  by  which  the  VA  can  clarify  how 
much  and  what  kind  of  proof  is  still  neces- 
sary t>efore  additional  Agent  Orange  claims 
can  be  approved.  These  proposals  were  of- 
fered in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
1961  during  committee  consideration  of  the 
bill.  They  were  rejected  on  a  17-13  vote  of 
the  committee. 

Results  from  several  scientific  studies  are 
expected  in  the  months  ahead  which  should 
reveal  a  great  deal  more  about  Agent 
Orange  and  its  effects  on  humans.  Yet,  in 
the  words  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  the  Impact  of  these  studies  will  he 
unclear,  as  "the  VA  has  not  established  any 
formal  criteria  for  how  their  policies  might 
be  altered  by  scientific  findings."  Therefore, 
the  discovery  of  illness  in  a  medical  or  scien- 
tific study  could  easily  go  ignored.  The  pro- 
posal offered  in  the  committee  would  have 
ensured  that  as  these  new  studies  are  pub- 
lished there  will  be  a  certain  and  orderly 
process  to  determine  study  conclusions  and 
their  relevancy  to  veterans'  compensation 
claims. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  concern  about 
the  decision  making  process  within  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  with  respect  to  Agent 
Orange  compensation.  There  are  no  stand- 
ards or  guidelines  available  by  which  the 
agency  Justifies  its  position  that  no  illness, 
except  chloracne,  results  from  Agent 
Orange  exposure.  The  Daschle/Smith 
amendment  would  have  established  a  proce- 
dure by  which  the  agency  would  provide 
justification  for  their  decision  with  regard 
to  compensation  for  various  disease  catego- 
ries. Other  federal  agencies  such  as  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration  in- 
volved in  assessing  toxic  chemical  risk 
follow  clear  and  established  guidelines  for 
making  such  determinations.  It  is  a  matter 
of  sound  public  policy  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  Veterans  Administration  should  be 
exempt  from  such  a  requirement. 

After  several  days  of  hearings  on  H.R. 
1961  it  became  abundantly  clear  that  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  was  necessary  simply  to 
sort  out  the  conflicting  viewpoints  on  the 
many  scientific  studies  and  their  relation- 
ship to  Agent  Orange  claims.  Independent 
analysis  of  this  information  would  ensure 
that  viewpoints  contrary  to  agency  positions 
receive  fair  and  expeditious  consideration. 

There  are  also  distinct  advantages  in  this 
approach  for  the  Veterans  Administration. 
The  VA  Administrator  ultimately  selects 
Advisory  Committee  members,  determine 
when  they  meet  and  whether  or  not  com- 
pensation is  even  warranted.  Agency  deci- 
sions on  compensation  could  be  corroborat- 
ed by  Advisory  Committee  recommenda- 
tions. 

It  is  therefore  our  belief  that  as  additional 
scientific  studies  are  released,  the  Advisory 
Committee  would  have  ensured  fair  and  ex- 
peditious analysis  of  information  directly 
relevant  to  Agent  Orange  claims.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  committee  will  renew  consid- 
eration of  these  proposals  during  the  second 
session  of  the  98th  Congress. 

Tom  Daschle,  Christopher  Smith. 
Robert  Edgar.  Marcy  Kaptur.  Mat- 
thew Martinez.  Harley  Staggers.  Jr.. 


Jim  Slattery.  Bill  Richardson.  John 
Bryant.  Prank  Harrison.  Tim  Penny. 
Lane  Evans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Evans). 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  by  voice  vote  H.R.  1961, 
the  Agent  Orange  and  Atomic  Veter- 
ans Relief  Act.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I 
was  pleased  to  see  this  bill  come  to  the 
floor  and  receive  prompt  action. 

But  echoing  the  sentiment  of  our 
colleague.  Representative  Kaptor  who 
spoke  yesterday,  it  is  that  is  indeed  a 
mixed  blessing. 

The  good  means  that  we  finally  have 
legislation  to  provide  compensation 
for  Vietnam  veterans  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  exposure  to  agent 
orange.  We  will  also  for  the  first  time 
have  legislation  which  provides  for 
compensation  to  World  War  II  and 
Korean-era  veterans  suffering  from 
three  disorders  related  to  radiation  ex- 
posure. 

I  do  not  in  any  way  intend  to  down- 
play or  denigrate  this  achievement. 
But  I  believe  there  is  some  bad  news. 
And  that  is  why  I  am  joining  in  this 
special  order  today— to  express  my 
concern  over  the  changes  made  in 
H.R.  1961  when  it  was  approved  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

I  joined  with  12  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  in  submitting  addition- 
al views  to  the  committee  report.  In 
this  addition,  we  outlined  our  concerns 
at  the  exclusion  of  provisions.  They 
were  threefold.  First,  time  periods 
were  imposed  requiring  the  illnesses  to 
originate  within  a  certain  number  of 
years  from  service  discharge  as  a  fur- 
ther condition  of  benefit  eligibility. 
Second,  efforts  to  create  an  independ- 
ent advisory  committee  which  could 
'objectively  analyze  all  new  and  exist- 
ing scientific  evidence  pertaining  to 
dioxin  exposure"  were  rejected.  And 
third,  efforts  to  create  an  "open, 
public  procedure  by  which  the  VA  can 
clarify  how  much  and  what  kind  of 
proof  is  still  necessary  before  addition- 
al agent  orange  claims  can  be  ap- 
proved" were  not  included  in  the  bill. 
The  bill  passed  here  yesterday  is 
better  than  nothing  but  certainly  not 
all  we  had  hoped  for. 

An  Agent  Orange  Advisory  Commit- 
tee would  provide  an  institutionalized 
method  for  sorting  out  the  conflicting 
information  on  the  many  scientific 
claims  surrounding  agent  orange  and 
its  effects.  Independent  analysis  would 
insure  that  viewpoints  contrary  to 
agency  position  would  receive  fair  con- 
sideration. It  would  not  set  up  an  ad- 
versarial commission  as  some  have  im- 
plied but  would  assist  the  VA  in  giving 
this  information  needed  consideration 
and  be  able  to  corroborate  their  find- 
ings. 


In  addition,  there  are  currently  no 
standards  or  guidelines  available  by 
which  the  VA  justified  its  position 
that  no  Illness,  except  chloracne,  re- 
sults from  agent  orange  exposure.  The 
EPA  and  OSHA  who  deal  with  toxic 
chemical  risk  have  clear  guidelines  for 
making  such  determinations. 

In  sum,  we  have  set  up  a  needed 
compensation  program  but  at  the 
most  minimum  level.  We  are  asking 
our  veterans  who  have  risked  their 
lives  to  accept  the  minimum  regard  for 
the  Illnesses  they  may  have  suffered 
while  serving  their  country. 

I  urge  consideration  of  these  propos- 
als and  hope  that  before  this  measure 
is  signed  Into  law.  these  concerns  will 
have  been  effectively  addressed. 

D  1720 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  very  clear  and  important 
statement,  and  I  want  to  conamend  the 
gentleman.  I  joined  the  gentleman  In 
supporting  the  amendment  offered  by 
Tom  Daschle  and  Chris  Smith  and  co- 
sponsored  by  many  of  us  for  the  cre- 
ation of  an  Independent  advisory  com- 
mittee to  objectively  analyze  all  new 
and  existing  scientific  evidence  per- 
taining to  dioxin  exposure,  to  establish 
guidelines  for  an  open  public  proce- 
dure by  which  the  VA  can  clarify  what 
additional  proof  is  necessary  to  ap- 
prove additional  agent  orange  claims.  I 
think  that  amendment  was  important. 
I  am  disappointed  that  it  was  not  part 
of  the  legislation.  I  want  to  work  with 
the  gentleman  and  others  to  make 
sure  that  as  we  review  this  first  step, 
we  come  back  and  put  that  kind  of  ad- 
visory committee  In  place. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  were  a 
member  of  areas  like  that  that  should 
have  been  Included.  We  were  unable  to 
do  that  In  this  first  legislative  markup, 
but  I  think  it  is  something  that  the 
gentleman  and  I  and  others  need  to 
keep  a  clear  focus  on.  So  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  helping  us  high- 
light that  significant  point. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Mollohan),  an 
active  member,  as  is  my  colleague 
from  Illinois,  on  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  and  strong  advo- 
cate on  behalf  of  the  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman  for 
yielding  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
speak  on  this  Important  subject  to- 
night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues 
today  In  rising  In  support  of  H.R.  1961 
the  Agent  Orange  and  Atomic  Veter- 
ans Relief  Act. 

I  take  a  certain  Institutional  pride 
that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has.  without  dissent,  passed  this  bill, 
for  it  Is  a  good  example  of  how  Con- 


gress can  work.  The  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee— on  which  I  am  honored  to 
serve  under  Its  distinguished  chair- 
man. Sonny  Montgomery— recognized 
a  possible  problem  that  was  not  ade- 
quately addressed  by  existing  VA  com- 
pensation, held  oversight  hearings,  re- 
ceived testimony  from  victims  of  agent 
orange-related  diseases,  marked  up  a 
bill  drafted  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Dakota,  Tom 
Daschle  and  sent  it  to  the  House.  It  is, 
in  short,  a  good  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
reasonable  Interim  approach  to  a  diffi- 
cult issue. 

We  all  know  the  background  of  the 
agent  orange  controversy.  Between 
1961  and  1971.  the  Air  Force  dropped 
about  26,000  tons  of  agent  orange  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Although  Operation 
Ranch  Hand  was  initially  Intended  to 
kill  enemy-covering  foliage,  its  pur- 
pose was  later  expanded  to  destroy 
enemy  crops.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  20  percent  of  South  Vietnam's 
jungles  and  36  percent  of  Its  mangrove 
forest  were  covered  by  agent  orange 
spraying.  One  contaminant  In  the 
compound  was  dioxin,  a  highly  toxic 
chemical,  which  later  found  fame  in 
Times  Beach,  Mo.  Spraying  was 
stopped  In  1971  after  numerous  re- 
ports of  birth  defects  In  children  and 
high  rates  of  miscarriages  In  pregnant 
Vietnamese  mothers. 

These  are  know  facts;  much  less  cer- 
tain is  the  exact  relationship  between 
the  spraying  of  agent  orange  and  later 
health  problems  incurred  by  American 
military  personnel  who. had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  chemical.  Troops  who 
had  been  exposed  later  encountered  a 
variety  of  health  problems,  notably 
soft-tissue  sarcoma;  porphyria  cutanea 
tarda,  (PCT),  a  liver  condition;  and 
chloracne,  a  chronic  skin  disease.  For 
obvious  reasons,  it  is  difficult  to  dem- 
onstrate to  what  extent  these  health 
problems  were  caused  by  the  victims' 
exposure  to  agent  orange  in  Vietnam. 
But  In  1980  Congress  directed  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration— and  later  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control— to  con- 
duct an  extensive  Investigation  of  the 
relationship  between  the  diseases  and 
agent  orange.  The  study,  will  not,  un- 
fortunately, be  completed  until  1987  at 
the  earliest. 

Authorization  of  the  study  was  a 
necessary  and  good  act  In  Itself,  but  If 
Congress  had  decided  to  wait  10  years 
for  the  study's  results,  and  If  the  re- 
sults Indicated  a  causal  relationship 
between  agent  orange  and  the  dis- 
eases, the  10-year  delay  would  be 
unfair  to  the  victims.  After  authoriz- 
ing the  study.  Congress,  consequently, 
had  to  reach  a  balance  between  the 
uncertainty  of  the  medical  effects  of 
agent  orange  and  the  demands  for 
compensation  by  the  victims  or  the 
victims'  surviving  families. 

This  balance  was  achieved  by  the 
bill  we  passed  yesterday.  It  provides  a 
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temporary  disability— or  death— allow- 
ance for  veterans  who  served  in  the 
Vietnam  war  and  suffer  from  one  or 
more  of  the  three  diseases  I  mentioned 
earlier.  Monetary  benefits  would  be  at 
the  rates  prescribed  for  regular  dis- 
ability compensation  for  veterans  or 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  survivors.  Educational  bene- 
fits and  other  related  benefits  would 
also  be  available  to  persons  eligible 
under  the  new  program.  H.R.  1961 
provides  the  benefits  these  veterans 
deserve  if  a  causal  relationship  is 
shown,  but  it  is  not  an  open-ended 
commitment.  Benefits  under  this  bill 
are  scheduled  to  terminate  one  year 
after  the  study  is  completed  and  sent 
to  Congress.  At  the  time.  Congress  will 
obviously  be  in  a  much  better  position 
to  establish  long-term  disability  bene- 
fits to  this  special  group  of  veterans. 

The  bill  also  provides  disability  or 
death  benefits  for  veterans  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  testing  of  nuclear  de- 
vices or  who  participated  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki 
during  World  War  II  and  who  subse- 
quently suffered  from  cancer  of  the 
thyroid,  leukemia,  or  a  bone  marrow 
disease. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of 
this  House  for  recognizing  the  special 
obligation  we  owe  Vietnamese  veter- 
ans, atomic  veterans,  and  all  veterans. 
A  country  can  make  no  higher  request 
of  a  person  than  that  he  risk  his  life  in 
the  defense  of  his  country  and  its  be- 
liefs. It  is  unconscionable  that  the 
country  later  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
person  who  responds  to  this  request, 
serves  honorably,  and  encounters  un- 
foreseen side  effects  from  special  duty. 
With  the  passage  of  this  act,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  shown  that  we  are 
listening  and  we  are  acting.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  conmients.  and  I  appreciate  his 
taking  the  time  to  focus  clearly  on  the 
issue  of  not  only  agent  orange  and 
atomic  veterans,  but  the  need  to  serv- 
ice those  who  served  in  Vietnam  and 
all  veterans.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  chairman's  leadership  on 
these  issues. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Prank). 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia for  yielding  to  me.  and  I  want  to 
thank  him  as  a  Meml>er  of  the  House 
for  the  leadership  he  has  consistently 
shown  in  urging  that  this  country  act 
in  a  reasonable  way  to  recognize  the 
enormous  sacrifice  that  young  people 
make  when  they  serve  in  their  coun- 
try's armed  services.  We  would  all  like 
to  think  that  it  is  kind  of  axiomatic 
that  we  would  recognize  those  sacrific- 
es, but.  unfortunately,  in  recent  years 
it  has  become  controversial  and  we 


have  had  a  very  sad  situation  in  which 
things  that  this  Government  should 
have  done  almost  automatically  as  a 
matter  of  right  have  had  to  be  fought 
for  and  come  too  late.  It  is  to  the  gen- 
tleman's credit  that  he  has  continued 
to  make  that  fight.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  House  yesterday 
passed  legislation  recogmizing  that 
with  regard  to  agent  orange  in  particu- 
lar we  followed  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  very  probably  caused  ill- 
ness and  that  we  have  a  national  re- 
sponsibility not  to  make  people  whole, 
because  tragically,  we  cannot  do  that, 
but  to  do  whatever  we  can.  given  the 
damage  that  has  been  done  to  people, 
to  make  up  for  it. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  wish  that  we 
could  have  done  more.  I  appreciate  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken  both  with 
regard  to  agent  orange  and  also  the 
steps— and  I  think  they  were  impor- 
tant—to recognize  the  earlier  problems 
of  radiation  and  the  Inclusion  of  lan- 
guage that  would  deal  with  that  prob- 
lem for  the  first  time.  I  think  that  is 
also  to  be  commended.  But  1  want  to 
say  that  I  would  like  also  to  associate 
myself  with  some  of  the  additional 
views  that  have  been  filed  by  members 
of  the  committee.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle)  had 
organized  some  amendments  which  I 
think  would  greatly  have  improved 
the  situation. 

It  is  not  a  good  way  to  proceed  for 
Congress  to  have  to  act  disease  by  dis- 
ease and  illness  by  illness  in  providing 
for  our  veterans.  Our  veterans  ought 
not  to  have  come  hat  in  hand  to  Con- 
gress to  ask  for  relief  which  should 
have  been  given  to  them  as  a  matter  of 
right.  It  is  very  important  that  we  per- 
severe with  these  efforts  which  are 
outlined  in  the  additional  views  to  set 
up  both  an  independent  advisory  com- 
mittee on  the  specific  questions  in- 
volved with  Vietnam  and  chemical 
agents,  but  also  to  establish  within  the 
Veterans'  Administration  the  kinds  of 
procedures  that  will  give  people  some 
fairness. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  on  his  focus 
on  that  issue  and  to  enter  into  a  dialog 
with  the  gentleman.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  strange  that  those  that  we 
have  asked  to  serve  in  Vietnam  have 
to  have  the  burden  of  proof  on  them- 
selves, as  opposed  to  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  screening  and  to  have 
a  response  by  their  Government  who 
exposed  them  to  those  kinds  of  chemi- 
cals. Why  should  the  veteran  have  to 
prove  his  case  in  a  court  of  law  that 
exposure  to  the  dioxin  caused  his  sys- 
temic disease?  And  I  think  while  we  do 
not  move  as  far  as  you  and  I  would 
like  us  to  move,  at  least  we  are  estab- 
lishing a  precedent  that  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption of  causality  and  that  the 
presumption  is  not  on  the  side  of 
simply  saying  the  veteran  has  to  prove 
case  by  case  his  illness  but  in  fact  it  is 


a  recognition  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment that  we  recognize  that  in  times 
of  conflict  we  sometimes  bear  addi- 
tional costs  of  war  over  and  above 
those  simply  to  buy  bullets  and  heli- 
copters and  mechanical  pieces  of 
equipment. 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  It  ill  behooves  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  act  in 
this  instance  as  if  it  were  some  disin- 
terested observer  and  to  come  in  here 
and  say,  "We  are  going  to  apply  the 
most  abstract  and  rigid  standards  of 
scientific  proof." 

D  1730 

The  Federal  Government  took  these 
young  people.  In  some  cases  they  were 
volunteers;  in  other  cases,  they  were 
draftees.  But  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  United  States  said,  "In  your 
country's  interest,  we  want  you  to  go 
there,"  and  it  was  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment decision  to  subject  these  young 
people  to  chemical  substances.  There 
may  be  some  dispute  as  to  exactly 
what  they  did,  but  I  never  heard  any- 
body say  they  were  good  for  you.  I 
have  never  heard  anybody  in  the  Pen- 
tagon or  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion volunteer  to  spray  any  of  these 
things  on  themselves  or  on  members 
of  their  families. 

There  is  no  question  that  these  are 
damaging  and  dangerous  substances. 
The  Government  said  to  these  people. 
"You  go  there,  and  we  are  going  to 
spray  these  on  you."  Now  we  have 
learned  what  kind  of  damage  may 
have  been  done.  For  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now  to  act  as  if  it  were  some 
disinterested  scientific  judge,  as  if  it 
were  some  panel  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  and  to  subject  these 
veterans,  and  we  understand,  those  of 
us  who  have  worked  with  these  veter- 
ans, these  were  young  people  whose 
lives  were  disrupted,  who  were  coming 
back  and  encountered,  unfortunately, 
prejudice  against  them  because  the 
country  blamed  them  for  the  war  the 
country  sent  them  to  fight.  But  these 
are  people  who  are  not  always  in  the 
best  financial  shape  to  hire  lawyers  to 
do  the  kind  of  research  that  is  needed 
to  be  done. 

For  the  Government  to  kind  of  keep 
itself  up  on  that  pedestal  and  refuse  to 
show  some  compassion  and  to  put  ob- 
stacles of  a  most  legalistic  and  inap- 
propriate way  in  the  way  of  these 
people  is  just  wrong. 

Yes,  the  gentleman  is  right.  By  cre- 
ating this  presumption  we  have  taken 
an  important  first  step.  I  know  the 
gentleman  is  going  to  continue  to 
fight,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  work  along 
with  him,  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota,  and  others  who  have 
taken  the  leadership  here,  until  we  in- 
stitute within  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration procedures  which  recognize 
that  these  are  young  Americans  who 
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served  their  country  and  who  are 
coming  now  not  for  favors  but  for  jus- 
tice from  the  country  they  served.  We 
have  not  responded  to  that  in  the 
past. 

I  hope  that  what  we  did  in  the 
House  yesterday  under  the  gentle- 
man's leadership,  and  the  leadership 
of  a  few  others,  will  be  the  first  step  in 
a  whole  train  of  activity  that  recog- 
nizes our  obligation. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement. 

On  another  issue  that  is  included  in 
this  legislation,  we  did  for  the  first 
time  also  include  three  systemic  dis- 
eases related  to  exposure  to  atmos- 
pheric testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Last  year,  on  July  16,  this  House  and 
the  President  honored  those  220,000 
military  personnel  who  participated  in 
the  tests  and  the  cleanup  operations 
of  not  only  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 
but  all  of  the  atmospheric  testing  that 
we  did  in  the  area  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Prom  1945  to  1963,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment exploded  235  atmospheric  nucle- 
ar bombs.  Last  year's  armiversary.  the 
38th  anniversary  of  the  first  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  test,  the  so-called  Trini- 
ty test,  was  the  beginning  of  this  Con- 
gress recognition  that  we  must  do 
something  for  those  veterans  who 
were  exposed  in  a  number  of  ways. 

During  the  97th  Congress,  our  com- 
mittee authorized  health  care  in  the 
VA  facilities  for  atomic  veterans.  One 
of  the  leaders  of  that  issue,  and  some- 
one who  has  helped  us  to  focus  more 
clearly  on  the  issue  of  atomic  veterans, 
is  my  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Simon)  who  has  testified  often  before 
my  committee.  I  want  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  strong  leadership  on  this 
issue,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania.  While  the  gentle- 
man is  commending  me,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman.  He  has 
taken  this  issue  which  affects  not 
huge  numbers  of  people  but  is  really 
important  to  a  great  many  citizens. 

From  the  time  I  first  got  acquainted 
with  this  issue,  and  the  gentleman  has 
heard  me  tell  the  story  before  about 
Bob  Farmer,  a  person  who  was  a 
young  Navy  man  when  he  was  over  at 
Eniwetok  when  they  had  the  test.  Im- 
mediately, they  just  crouched  down 
behind  a  vehicle,  and  he  said  he  no- 
ticed when  the  explosion  went  off,  he 
could  see  the  bones  in  his  hands  and 
his  buddies  were  in  skeleton  form 
there.  He  could  see  that. 

Then  right  after  the  test  they  went 
over  and  washed  down  the  ships, 
played  in  the  sand,  played  on  the 
beach  that  had  just  been  a  place 
where  the  test  had  taken  place,  no  one 
warning  them  that  there  might  be 
some  radiation  exposure. 

Now  he  and  his  wife  have  a  marvel- 
ous family,  nine  children,  eight  of  the 
children  born  apparently  without  any 


kind  of  problem  at  all.  One  had  an  ab- 
normality, but  now  all  nine  children 
have  had  some  kind  of  defect  that  has 
become  apparent  either  of  a  lung  that 
has  been  impaired,  or  something  else, 
some  kind  of  genetic  problem.  Neither 
Bob  Farmer  nor  his  wife  have  ever 
had  any  history  in  their  families  of 
any  kind  of  genetic  problems. 

It  seems  fairly  clear  that  not  only  is 
Bob  Farmer's  personal  physical  condi- 
tion, which  the  VA  refuses  to  recog- 
nize as  having  any  responsibility  for, 
but  the  condition  of  his  children,  is  re- 
lated to  that  exposure.  The  reluctance 
of  the  VA  to  admit  any  responsibility 
on  both  agent  orange  and  on  this  nu- 
clear exposure  is  understandable  from 
a  fiscal  point  of  view.  I  suppose  from  a 
fiscal  point  of  view  we  could  close  all 
the  VA  hospitals,  stop  all  the  pen- 
sioiis,  and  do  all  kinds  of  other  things, 
but  the  function  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  been  to  me  a  rightful 
responsibility  this  Nation  has  to  our 
veterans.  We  ought  to  be  doing  that 
for  the  Bob  Farmers  of  this  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  leader- 
ship, as  well  as  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota,  Tom 
Daschle,  and  a  new  member  of  the 
committee  from  Georgia  who  Is  a  phy- 
sician who  has  taken  an  Interest  in 
this,  Roy  Rowland,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi.  Sonny  Montgomery. 
All  of  of  them  have  shown  an  Interest 
in  this,  but  your  leadership  has  been 
particularly  significant  and  I  really  ap- 
preciate It. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's kind  comments,  and  I  would 
just  simply  add  to  his  comments  that 
the  effort  that  culminated  In  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  yesterday,  and  hopeful- 
ly will  culminate  In  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion being  placed  on  the  President's 
desk,  was  an  effort  that  was  biparti- 
san, was  brought  together  by  a 
number  of  people  who  made  contribu- 
tions, and  the  gentleman's  contribu- 
tion to  specifically  the  Issue  of  agent 
orange  and  atomic  veterans  will  be  re- 
membered. He  spent  a  lot  of  time  not 
only  telling  us  of  Bob  Farmer's  plight, 
but  also  helping  us  to  recognize  that 
the  VA  and  OMB  and  administrations 
in  the  past,  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican, have  not  been  very  aggres- 
sive in  their  willingness  to  be  advo- 
cates on  behalf  of  these  veterans  who 
have  particularly  serious  illnesses  that 
they  believe  strongly  to  be  related  to 
their  service  to  their  country. 

I  believe  we  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction,  and  while  we  could  do  more, 
we  are  at  least  making  a  strong  state- 
ment today  that  those  exposed  to  the 
defoliant  Dloxln  In  Vietnam  and  those 
who  were  exposed  to  atmospheric  test- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons  surely  should 
be  compensated  for  those  diseases 
which  they  are  now  experiencing.   I 


thank    the    gentleman    for    his    com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  close  on  a  per- 
sonal note.  We  have  talked  for  a  long 
time  now  on  the  issue  of  agent  orange 
and  its  Impact  on  the  lives  of  Vietnam 
veterans  who  served  during  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  We  also  talked  about 
those  who  were  exposed  to  atmospher- 
ic testing  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
Impact  of  those  weapons  on  their  lives. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  close  this  special 
order,  I  am  reminded  of  a  very  tragic 
Incident  that  occurred  yesterday. 

Yesterday  we  learned  of  the  death 
of  yet  another  U.S.  marine  In  Beirut. 
He  was  the  259th  U.S.  serviceman  to 
die  since  our  troops  were  sent  to  Leba- 
non In  August  1982.  It  Is  time  for  us  to 
withdraw— not  to  "cut  and  run,"  but 
to  withdraw  In  an  appropriate  maimer. 
I  have  cosponsored  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  just  such  an  orderly  withdraw- 
al of  our  troops  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  distressed  at  the 
superficial  coverage  of  the  Lebanese 
situation  in  President  Reagan's  state 
of  the  Union  speech  last  week.  Most  of 
us  were  besieged  by  questions  about 
Lebanon  when  we  were  home  for  the 
congressional  recess.  The  American 
people  want  the  Marines  brought 
home.  I  know  that  many  Members  of 
Congress  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
recess  to  listen  to  these  views  and  re- 
consider their  position  on  Lebanon.  I 
hope  that  the  Speaker  will  now  give  us 
a  chance  to  review  the  status  of  the 
Marines.  They  remain  In  an  Indefensi- 
ble position  near  the  airport.  They  are 
still  asked  to  keep  a  peace  that  does 
not  exist.  We  had  the  best  Intentions 
In  sending  our  Marines  to  Beirut,  an 
Intention  to  bring  peace,  but  now  we 
must  admit  that  our  mission  has  been 
unsuccessful.  Their  presence  has  not 
furthered  progress  toward  a  peaceful 
settlement.  The  factional  violence  In 
Lebanon  cannot  be  controlled  by  the 
presence  of  our  few  troops. 

I  know  all  Members  join  me  in 
mourning  the  death  of  a  young  marine 
in  Beirut  yesterday.  Now  we  must  act 
to  prevent  further  such  tragedies. 

I  indicated  earlier  that  I  chair  the 
Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and 
Health  Care  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Last  year  we  were  suc- 
cessful In  having  the  President  sign 
into  law  a  4-year  extension  to  the  re- 
adjustment council  centers  that  serv- 
ice those  Vietnam  veterans  who  have 
post-traumatic  stress  disorder  and 
other  diseases  relating  to  the  psycho- 
logical Impacts  of  their  service  In  Vlet- 
man.  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  we 
are  also  receiving  In  those  centers  vet- 
erans of  our  conflict  In  Grenada  and 
Beirut.  In  those  centers  we  are  receiv- 
ing people  who  have  served  In  those 
two  areas  of  conflict  because  of  the 
psychological  impact  of  the  loss  of 
their  buddies  and  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  conflicts  that  we  are 
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presently  engaged  in.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
will  be  taking  the  well  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  over  the  next  10  years 
to  offer  legislative  proposals  to  try  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  veterans  of 
a  variety  of  conflicts,  and  while  I  find 
it  important  for  us  to  focus  on  the 
issue  of  agent  orange  or  on  the  issue 
of  atmospheric  exposure  to  the  atomic 
activity.  I  think  it  is  equally  important 
for  us  to  recognize  on  this  House  floor 
that  those  marines  serving  in  Lebanon 
and  those  people  serving  in  conflicts  in 
that  part  of  the  world  ought  to  be  re- 
lieved of  that  pressure,  unless  we  can 
clarify  our  mission  and  my  belief  that 
we  can  only  bring  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  Lebanese  situation  through  ne- 
gotiations and  not  through  the  pres- 
ence of  a  handful  of  marines  who  are 
simply  Urgets  for  any  terrorist  with  a 
hand-held  grenade  and  any  factional 
group  that  wants  to  pick  a  fight  with 
the  United  States. 

So  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
focus  on  the  question  of  agent  orange, 
to  focus  on  the  question  of  the  atomic 
veterans,  but  also  to  focus  on  a  realis- 
tic and  responsible  response  to  the 
problems  that  our  present-day  victims 
of  conflict  are  suffering;  namely,  our 
marines  in  Beirut. 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar)  and  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle)  for  organizing  this  special 
order. 

The  long-awaited  legislation  passed 
by  the  House  yesterday— the  Agent 
Orange  and  Atomic  Veterans  Relief 
Act— will  provide  needed  and  deserved 
assistance  to  thousands  of  veterans 
who  now  suffer  from  certain  diseases 
attributable  to  agent  orange  or  ioniz- 
ing radiation.  As  a  result  of  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  1961.  compensation  will 
also  begin  for  many  survivors  of  these 
veterans. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  this  important  legislation,  and  I 
look  forward  to  its  prompt  consider- 
ation in  the  Senate  over  the  next  few 

The  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Daschle)  should  be  commended 
for  his  leadership  in  promoting  this 
bill  and  similar  agent  orange  legisla- 
tion over  the  last  several  years. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Mr.  Montgomery. 
and  the  committee's  ranking  member, 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Their  support  of 
H.R.  1961  and  their  diligent  work  in 
allowing  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol to  take  over  the  agent  orange 
study  early  last  year  demonstrated 
their  support  and  dedication  to  Viet- 
nam veterans  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide disability  allowance  for  veterans 
who  served  in  Southeast  Asia  during 


the  Vietnam  era.  and  who  later  suffer 
from  one  of  three  conditions:  soft- 
tissue  sarcoma,  porphyria  cutanea 
tarda  (PCT.  a  liver  condition),  or 
chloracne  (a  skin  condition). 

We  have  seen  growing  indications 
that  these  disorders— and  possibly 
others— are  attributable  to  herbicides 
such  as  agent  orange  used  in  Vietnam. 
There  are  several  important  agent 
orange  studies  now  underway  by  Gov- 
ernment juid  independent  organiza- 
tions. The  most  significant  of  these— 
the  $100  million  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  Study— is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1988  or  1989. 

Because  the  CDC  study  will  not  be 
complete  for  several  years,  however, 
the  passage  of  H.R.  1961  is  vital  to  the 
interests  of  Vietnam  veterans.  Ap- 
proximately 3,000  veterans— whose  dis- 
eases were  almost  certainly  caused  by 
their  exposure  to  agent  orange— would 
have  to  wait  at  least  5  more  years  until 
any  indication  is  given  of  whether 
they  will  be  compensated  and  treated 
by  the  Veterarvs'  Administration  as 
truly  disabled  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1961  also  provides 
a  disability  allowance  for  veterans  who 
participated  in  the  testing  of  nuclear 
devices  or  in  the  occupation  of  Hiro- 
shima or  Nagasaki  during  World  War 
II.  and  who.  within  20  years  from  their 
participation  in  the  test  or  occupation, 
suffer  from  one  of  three  diseases:  Leu- 
kemia, polycythemia  vera  (a  chronic 
bone  marrow  condition),  or  carcinoma 
of  the  thyroid. 

While  it  is  estimated  that  some 
230.000  service  members  may  have 
been  exposed  to  some  form  of  ionizing 
radiation  as  a  result  of  this  exposure, 
studies  have  indicated  that  a  much 
smaller  number,  perhaps  several  thou- 
sand, would  have  contracted  diseases 
enabling  them  or  their  survivors  to  re- 
ceive Veterans'  Administration  com- 
pensation. Nevertheless,  it  is  crucial 
that  the  health  of  these  "atomic  veter- 
ans" be  thoroughly  investigated  by 
the  Veterans'  Adminstration.  and  they 
and  their  survivors  should  be  compen- 
sated accordingly. 

I  am  grateful,  therefore.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  H.R.  1961  has  been  passed  by 
the  House.  Certainly.  It  Is  the  least  we 
can  do  for  those  men  and  women  who 
have  served  our  country  so  diligently. 
We  owe  them  our  support,  and  we  owe 
them  the  full  benefits  they  are  enti- 
tled to  as  veterans  of  this  country.* 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


THE  AGENDA  OP  THE  CONSERV 
ATIVE  OPPORTUNITY  SOCIETY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  the  entire  time  tonight, 
but  I  do  want  to  spend  a  little  bit  of 


time  reviewing  some  of  the  things  that 
took  place  here  In  the  House  today 
with  regard  to  the  previously  an- 
nounced agenda  that  those  of  us  seek- 
ing to  bring  a  conservative  opportuni- 
ty society  viewpoint  to  this  floor  have 
announced. 

I  think  that  it  is  important,  first  of 
all.  to  put  a  couple  of  things  in  per- 
spective here  that  have  attempted  to 
be  mlsallned  by  some  of  those  who 
would  oppose  us  on  this  floor.  It  has 
been  suggested  publicly  by  some  of  the 
Members  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle  that  our  efforts  were  to  dis- 
rupt the  floor  proceedings,  and  In  par- 
ticular It  was  pointed  out  that  some  of 
us  had  even  blocked  the  other  day  the 
ability  of  some  Members  to  come  to 
the  floor  with  tributes  to  deceased 
Members  of  Congress.  I  know  that 
that  was  not  the  Intention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mlrmesota  (Mr.  Weber) 
when  he  objected  the  other  day,  but  I 
think  some  of  these  kinds  of  things 
have  to  be  put  in  perspective  because, 
of  course,  we  are  being  looked  upon 
here  as  a  divisive  element  simply  be- 
cause we  are  trying  to  do  things  that 
are  different  from  what  the  leadership 
of  this  Congress  would  like  to  see 
done. 

The  objection  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Weber)  was,  of 
course,  based  upon  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  we  had  special  orders  come  to  the 
House  and  we  asked  for  special  order 
time  to  be  granted  to  us  for  the  entire 
session,  and  that  request  was  objected 
to.  Then,  of  course,  the  majority  side 
came  through  and  wanted  time  set 
aside  In  advance  as  well,  and  so  we  ob- 
jected. At  that  point  they  attempted 
to  say  that  this  was  an  effort  to  keep 
them  from  having  time  for  honors  to 
deceased  colleagues. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  House  for 
the  record  that  over  the  last  couple  of 
evenings  they  have  in  fact  come  to  the 
House,  with  no  Interference  from  us 
whatsoever,  and  had  their  special 
orders  and  their  tributes  to  those  de- 
ceased Members  of  Congress.  In  fact,  I 
think  the  record  will  show  and  those 
who  have  participated  will  agree  that 
we  not  only  did  not  In  any  way  try  to 
disrupt  those  activities,  we  In  fact  were 
a  part  of  trying  to  facilitate  those  trib- 
utes taking  place  here  on  the  floor. 
That  Is  not  the  Issue.  We  get  ourselves 
bogged  down  In  a  lot  of  minor  things 
around  here  and  try  to  play  them  up 
as  Issues  when  In  fact  It  Is  a  phony. 

The  Issue  around  here  Is  the  unfair- 
ness of  the  way  this  body  works.  That 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  focus  on. 
There  Is  an  Inherent  unfairness  that  Is 
particularly  a  problem  for  those  of  us 
who  serve  on  the  minority  side  of  the 
aisle. 

We  have  made  the  point  before,  and 
I  make  it  again,  that  It  Is  an  unfair- 
ness that  seems  to  pervade  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Jesse  Jackson  has  made 


the  point  over  and  over  again  In  recent 
weeks  about  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  is  going  to  be  unfair. 
Well,  it  is  going  to  be  unfair.  It  Is 
going  to  be  unfair  for  someone  like 
Jesse  Jackson,  who  is  attempting  to 
come  In  and  take  power  away  from 
people  who  are  the  established  leaders 
of  the  party.  Yes;  it  is  going  to  be 
unfair  because  the  people  who  are 
running  that  convention  have  learned 
their  lessons  well  right  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  have 
learned  how  to  treat  people  who  are 
upstarts.  They  treat  them  by  devising 
rules  that  do  not  allow  them  to  have 
their  say,  and  they  treat  them  in  a 
manner  that  Is  so  cavalier  as  to  be  dis- 
gusting when  they  do  try  to  bring 
their  point  of  view  to  bear  on  the  body 
politic. 

So  that  Inherent  unfairness  Is  what 
our  concern  Is.  It  was  that  Inherent 
unfairness  that  we  have  reacted  to  in 
recent  days.  But  this  is  not  an  attempt 
to  do  any  more  than  assure  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  some  of  the  things 
which  are  on  their  agenda  will  in  fact 
get  discussed  on  the  House  floor. 

That  was  the  case  today.  We  will  re- 
member that  what  has  happened  in 
the  course  of  today  was  that  a  couple 
of  bills  were  brought  to  the  floor  that 
were  decided  upon  by  the  liberal  lead- 
ership of  this  Congress  as  things  from 
their  agenda  that  they  would  like  to 
see  discussed.  And  that  Is  perfectly 
proper.  That  Is  as  It  should  be.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  there  Is  a  majority  Is 
because  they  have  the  ability  to  bring 
their  agenda  to  the  floor.  But  we  de- 
cided that  there  were  some  things  that 
were  a  part  of  our  agenda  that  also 
ought  to  be  discussed  as  a  part  of 
those  pieces  of  legislation. 

So  I  thought  this  evening  maybe  we 
ought  to  review  just  what  happened 
out  here  today.  One  of  the  major 
items  on  our  agenda  is  to  try  to  get 
some  control  of  the  budget  process 
and  try  to  get  some  control  of  the  ap- 
propriations process  through  a  device 
called  the  line  item  veto.  The  Presi- 
dent suggested  in  his  speech  the  other 
evening  that  that  was  something  he 
thought  was  desirable.  Certainly  the 
Members  who  come  to  this  floor  all 
the  time  are  talking  about  how  budg- 
ets and  budget  deficits  have  gone  up 
during  the  course  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. They  seem  to  have  some 
perception  that  the  President  is  re- 
sponsible for  these  deficits,  and  yet 
the  one  cure  for  this  that  would  make 
the  President  at  least  partially  respon- 
sible Is  a  line-Item  veto. 

So  In  the  course  of  consideration  of 
legislation  today  we  suggested  that  we 
might  want  to  have  line-item  veto  on 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act,  that  that  was  an  appropriate  way 
to  begin  addressing  that  issue.  What 
we  found  was  that  almost  on  a  pure 
party  line  vote  the  Democrats  opposed 
line-Item  veto  while  Republicans  sup- 


ported line-Item  veto.  That  was  not  to 
a  man.  There  were  defections  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  But  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Republicans  came 
down  in  favor  of  line-Item  veto,  and 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Demo- 
crats came  down  against  line-Item 
veto. 

We  had  a  clear  delineation  on  the 
floor  today  of  where  the  two  parties 
stand  with  regard  to  getting  control 
over  the  budget,  over  the  appropria- 
tions process.  It  was  a  very  clear  vote. 
That  Is  a  clear  vote  that  took  place  be- 
cause we  determined  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  American  people  to  have 
that  kind  of  definition  take  place,  not 
just  bring  a  bill  out  here  under  the  lib- 
eral agenda  and  see  it  pass  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  as  the  library  services 
bill  did,  but,  no,  in  the  course  of  that, 
let  us  give  the  American  people  some 
clear  Idea  of  how  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  really  lining  up  on  the  Issues 
that  are  Important  to  them. 

The  issue  of  prime  importance  to 
many  Americans  is  the  deficit.  Today 
they  had  a  vote  which  told  them 
where  Members  stand  on  trying  to 
control  the  deficit. 
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The  Democrats  are  opposed  to  the 
line-Item  veto  as  a  tool,  the  Republi- 
cans are  for  the  line-Item  veto  as  a 
tool.  That  Is  something  that  needs  to 
be  focused  upon. 

We  also  brought  forth  an  amend- 
ment which  did  not  get  a  vote,  but  also 
clearly  defined  some  differences  be- 
tween the  parties  In  the  statements 
that  were  made.  It  was  an  amendment 
that  I  brought  out.  It  was  a  jobs 
amendment.  What  It  says  was  that 
States  should  have  the  ability  to  do 
something  to  end  Federal  practices 
that  cost  them  jobs  In  their  States.  In 
other  words,  it  was  a  combination  of 
New  Federalism  and  employment.  It  is 
the  idea  that  States  should  have  the 
ability  to  control  their  own  destinies 
and  one  of  the  destinies  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  control  is  the  ability  to  pro- 
vide employment. 

What  did  we  hear  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  that  amendment?  Well, 
the  most  interesting  thing  we  heard  Is, 
No.  1,  that  State  legislatures  should 
not  have  the  ability  to  do  that,  that 
somehow  we  In  Washington  are  far 
more  wise  than  any  of  the  State  legis- 
latures and  they  should  not  have  the 
ability  to  do  that. 

Second,  that  there  are  some  things 
that  are  more  important  to  leadership 
Democrats  than  jobs,  that  they  have 
items  such  as  I  think  we  heard  about 
Indian  provisions  in  the  bill  and  possi- 
ble Davis-Bacon  provisions  that  were 
in  the  bill,  which  of  course  is  the  big 
labor  kind  of  thing,  that  some  of  those 
are  more  Important  to  them  than  pro- 
viding jobs;  that  when  you  come  down 
to  the  cninch,  that  they  have  things 


that  are  more  Important  to  them  than 
employment,  a  clear  delineation  here. 

We  came  to  the  floor  with  an 
amendment  that  said  employment 
should  be  foremost  in  our  minds.  They 
opposed  an  amendment  that  said  em- 
ployment should  be  foremost.  I  think 
we  got  some  clear  Impressions  to 
where  the  two  different  groups  break 
down.  It  is  the  difference  between  a 
conservative  opportunity  society  and 
the  liberal  welfare  state.  The  conserv- 
ative opportunity  society  believes  in 
employment  opportunities.  The  liberal 
welfare  state  believes  that  there  are 
things  that  Government  should  do 
that  are  more  important  than  letting 
people  have  a  job. 

Then  we  took  up  a  bill  that  was  on 
teacher  excellence.  Now,  in  that  bill 
we  were  fairly  successful,  but  I  think 
it  is  important  to  realize  that  issues 
were  addressed  in  the  course  of 
amendments  offered  from  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  that  were  not  ad- 
dressed in  the  original  bill. 

What  were  those  Issues?  They  were 
the  issues  of  merit  pay.  school  disci- 
pline and  teacher  competency.  All 
three  of  those  items  were  offered  in 
amendments  from  the  Republican 
side.  They  were  accepted  by  the 
Democratic  side,  but  they  were  accept- 
ed only  after  they  were  brought  to  the 
floor  of  this  House.  They  were  not  In- 
cluded in  the  original  legislation.  The 
original  liberal  welfare  state  legisla- 
tion brought  out  here  did  not  address 
those  issues,  and  yet  are  Issues  very 
much  on  the  minds  of  the  American 
people.  The  American  people  want 
competent  teachers  In  the  classroom. 
The  American  people  want  greater 
school  discipline  and  the  American 
people  certainly  want  their  teachers 
rewarded  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

So  we  brought  those  issues  to  the 
floor  and,  yes,  they  were  accepted. 
Those  are  now  a  part  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause we  defined  In  a  way  that  I  think 
was  important  to  that  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  those  are  issues  that  need  to 
be  addressed. 


So  we  had  a  delineation  take  place 
here  on  the  floor  of  what  is  important 
to  people,  coming  from  two  different 
sides  of  the  political  argiunent.  I  think 
it  is  a  delineation  that  the  American 
people  can  take  a  look  at  now  as  a  part 
of  the  record,  as  to  who  is  for  what. 

Instead  of  just  listening  to  language 
of  what  people  tell  you  they  are  for 
and  particularly  what  Congressmen 
tell  you  what  they  are  for  when  they 
go  back  to  your  districts,  we  are  now 
beginning  to  see  a  public  record  made, 
a  record  made  in  debates,  a  record 
made  in  votes.  I  hope  that  that  record 
will  be  something  that  will  influence 
the  decisions  that  are  made  later  on  in 
the  year  In  1984. 
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In  December  apparently  we  flew  In 
our  craft  and  had  them  shot  down. 
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While  you  have  the  tenuous  situa- 


(Por  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday.  January  31. 
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BRING  THE  MARINES  HOME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  earli- 
er this  week  I  took  to  the  floor  and  re- 
cited some  of  the  efforts  that  I  and  I 
understand  several  other  Members  of 
the  House  made  during  the  recess  or 
during  the  break  between  the  end  of 
the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the 
second  session  of  this  98th  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  fact  that  we  were 
urging  the  Speaker  to  join  with  the 
leadership  in  the  other  House  and  call 
the  Congress  into  session  as  soon  as 
feasible,  even  if  it  were  on  the  eve  of 
Christmas,  and  not  wait  until  the  23d 
of  this  month  or  last  week,  because  of 
the  radical  nature  of  the  change  of 
commitment  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent earlier  that  month  of  December 
with  respect  to  the  yet  to  be  defined 
mission  of  the  U.S.  Marines  and  now. 
of  course,  our  Navy  onshore  and  off- 
shore in  Lebanon. 

Fortunately,  and  I  can  assure  every 
one  of  my  colleagues  that  I  have  of- 
fered prayers  every  night.  I  have  rela- 
tives in  the  service  and  I  have  a  more 
than  average  contingent  of  constitu- 
ents in  the  service.  They  are  serving 
on  and  offshore  in  Lebanon.  They  are 
serving  in  El  Salvador.  They  are  serv- 
ing in  Honduras.  They  are  serving  in 
Korea.  They  are  serving  in  Germany. 
They  are  serving  every  place  where  we 
have  our  men  stationed,  men  and 
women. 

So  that  knowing  full  well  the  efforts 
that  I  have  been  making  for  14 
months  now.  for  I  was  not  a  late 
comer  to  this  discussion.  It  was  14 
months  ago  that  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
asking  for  a  definition  of  the  purpose 
of  the  commitment  of  the  Marine  con- 
tingent then  to  Beirut. 

Everything  that  happened  subse- 
quent to  that  flowed  from  the  fact 
that  the  President  to  this  day  has  nei- 
ther confronted  Congress  nor  the 
American  people  and  offered  a  clear 
and  coherent  statement  as  to  the  pur- 
poses and  the  nature  of  that  commit- 
ment. 

I  recited  in  the  last  discussion  the 
exact  history  the  fact  that  I  communi- 
cated with  the  then  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  late 
Honorable  Clement  Zablocki.  after  no 
response  from  the  President  which,  of 
course,  to  this  day  I  have  had  none.  I 
communicated  with  the  chairman  in 
writing,  as  I  have  said  here  before,  and 
it  was  after  some  6  or  7  weeks  that 
here  on  the  floor  I  had  an  acknowl- 
edgement by  the  chairman  in  which 
he  said,  among  other  things,  that  my 
letter  had  been  the  most  perceptive, 
most  informed,  the  most  knowledgea- 
ble that  they  had  received  on  the  part 
of  any  Member  on  or  off  the  commit- 
tee, but  that  there  was  not  anything 


that  could  be  done  because  I  was  not 
only  suggesting.  I  was  requesting  that 
the  committee  initiate  the  congres- 
sional duty  or  response  under  the 
terms  and  wording  of  the  War  Powers 
Limitation  Act  to  summon  forth  the 
President  and  obtain  a  clear  and  co- 
herent statement  of  policy. 

When  he  said  that  there  was  noth- 
ing that  could  be  done  until  and  unless 
something  happened.  I  became  quite 
upset  and  then  insisted  that  I  get  a 
reply  in  writing.  Another  2  or  3  weeks 
went  by  and  I  finally  got  a  response  in 
writing  and  when  I  saw  that  response. 
I  then  importuned  my  colleagues 
through  this  forum  and  began  what 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  frequent  and  re- 
current address  with  respect  to  this 
particular  issue  all  through  1983. 

Finally,  in  the  month  of  May,  I  pre- 
pared a  resolution,  introduced  it  on  or 
about  June  3d.  I  could  not  obtain  any 
kind  of  reaction  from  the  committee 
that  Mr.  Zablocki  chaired  or  the  sub- 
committee to  which  it  was  referred. 

Then  finally,  as  you  will  recall,  it 
was  there  in  September  or  October 
before  the  massacre  that  finally  a  dis- 
cussion was  held  on  the  pretext  that  it 
was  an  attempt  to  review  the  War 
Powers  Limitation  Act  and  its  provi- 
sions and  the  President's  responsibil- 
ity and  accountability  under  that  act. 
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But  the  discussion  and  the  debate 
turned  out  to  be  anything  but  a  debate 
on  the  War  Powers  Limitation  Act. 
What  it  turned  out  to  be  was  a  test  of 
whether  one  was  loyal  or  disloyal  to 
the  President. 

And  then  a  compromise,  bipartisan, 
was  announced.  The  end  result  was  a 
mealymouthed  wording  of  a  resolution 
that  in  effect  was  an  abdication  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  a  very  serious 
trust  under  the  very  laws  that  itself 
passed,  and  the  President's  mealy- 
mouthed  insinuations  and  agreements 
to  do  something,  not  to  do  something 
else,  but  that  there  would  be  permis- 
sion for  18  months  to  continue  that 
course  of  action,  if  it  can  be  called  a 
course  of  action. 

The  day  the  President  was  signing 
that  resolution  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Shultz.  was  ridiculing  the  War  Powers 
Limitation  Act  and  said  that  it  was  not 
worth  the  paper  that  it  was  written  on 
and  that  whatever  commitment  the 
President  had  made  was  an  untenable 
commitment. 

In  December,  as  I  said,  the  President 
then  radically  departed  when  he  or- 
dered active  intervention  on  the  part 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  Marine  as  well  as 
naval  contingents.  In  Intervening  in 
the  Lebanese  civil  war.  But  he  insisted 
still  in  saying  that  the  marines  were 
there  as  peacekeepers. 

In  the  meanwhile,  again,  earlier  or 
about  the  middle  of  last  year  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would  provide  $50,000 
as  compensation  for  the  surviving  next 


of  kin  or  dependents  of  a  serviceman 
or  woman  killed  in  an  undeclared  war. 
To  this  day  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
any  response  from  the  subcommittee 
to  which  it  was  referred. 

But  I  have  received  the  most  heart- 
rending calls  from  citizens,  fathers  of 
some  of  the  dead  marines  who  died  on 
October  24  in  Lebanon,  every  one  of 
them  out  of  State,  one  from  nearby 
Philadelphia,  which  were  calling  me 
long  distance,  all  the  way  to  my  dis- 
trict in  San  Antonio,  they  wanted  an- 
swers to  questions.  The  father  in 
Philadelphia  said: 

It  seems  that  you  are  the  only  one  we 
know  of  that  we  can  ask  or  has  even  been 
speaking.  And  what  I  don't  understand  is 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Marine  Com- 
mandant that  came  down  for  my  son's  fu- 
neral all  spoke  about  the  heroism  of  the 
men.  but  I  don't  understand  why  I  am  told 
that  my  son  died  in  an  accident.  Didn't  he 
die  in  defense  of  his  country?  Didn't  he  die 
in  behalf  of  service  to  his  country?  What  do 
you  mean  an  accident? 

It  was  very  difficult  for  me  to  ex- 
plain that  this  is  exactly  what  has 
been  perturbing  me  for  14  months,  be- 
cause it  was  this  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land" convolution  that  the  President 
continues  to  indulge  in.  even  as  our 
marines  continue  to  die.  even  as  they 
may  be  now  as  I  am  speaking  on  this 
House  floor.  And  I  have  said,  as  I  said 
on  the  Thursday,  the  last  day  of  the 
session  for  that  week  of  the  House 
before  that  Sunday.  October  24.  in 
which  I  appealed.  I  tried  to  appeal  to 
the  conscience  of  my  colleagues,  to  the 
President,  by  saying: 

Mr.  President,  when  you  retire  to  that 
third  floor  there  in  the  White  House  to 
have  a  nice,  big,  juicy  T-bone  steak,  with 
those  $3,000  boots  you  like  to  wear,  please 
try  to  think  of  those  marines  that  you  as 
Commander  in  Chief  are  keeping  against  all 
of  the  advice  of  the  experts,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  every  military  man  that  is 
an  expert  saying  that  the  marines'  position 
there  militarily  is  untenable. 

I  asked  and  appealed  to  my  col- 
leagues' conscience  to  remember  that 
while  we  went  to  the  relative  safety 
and  haven  of  our  homes  and  comfort 
that  these  men  were  there  under  the 
shadow  of  death  and  they  continue  to 
be  today  and  tonight,  even  after  it  was 
reported  overnight  that  one  more 
Marine  was  killed,  three  were  maimed 
or  wounded. 

What.  Mr.  President,  what.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what,  my  respected  col- 
leagues, are  you  willing  to  wait  for? 
Are  you  waiting  until  one  of  those 
ships,  which  is  also  under  the  shadow 
of  death  that  we  have  there  tending 
the  New  Jersey,  highly  vulnerable  to 
the  antiship  missile  emplacements 
that  have  a  range  up  to  50  miles,  do 
you  want  them  sunk?  And  then  what 
do  you  do? 

You  will  react  and  say  we  have  to 
rally  round  the  flag.  Who  do  we  hit? 
Who  is  responsible? 


In  December  apparently  we  flew  in 
our  craft  and  had  them  shot  down, 
had  one  man  a  prisoner  of  war.  It  is 
not  a  war.  It  is  a  peacekeeping  mission. 
So  that  the  poor  marines  cannot  be 
even  considered  in  a  hazardous  or 
combat  duty  envirorunent. 

What.  I  ask.  Mr.  President,  is  caus- 
ing you  to  be  so  adamant,  so  hard- 
headed,  so  obdurate  in  your  insistence, 
in  your  unwillingness  to  change  and 
get  out  of  that  trap?  I  have  said,  Mr. 
President,  for  more  than  6  months, 
that  our  forces  are  in  a  trap  in  Beirut. 
There  is  only  one  thing,  whether 
you  are  a  military,  or  diplomat,  or  pol- 
itician, that  you  can  do  when  you  are 
in  a  trap,  and  that  is  get  the  heck  out 
of  it.  Why.  Mr.  President,  do  you  not 
doit? 

To  save  face?  Let  us  think  in  terms 
of  saving  lives.  We  will  not  lose  face. 

And  if  the  purpose  for  which  you 
have  continued  to  have  these  men  in 
the  shadow  of  death  is  what  you  say  it 
is,  then  it  will  not  hurt  anything  if  you 
summarily  pull  them  out  for  safety. 
You  fight  away  from  a  trap  in  order  to 
live  and  come  back  and  fight  another 
day. 

But  I  have  said  before  that  in  the 
case  where  we  have  failed  to  distin- 
guish between  that  area  of  decision- 
making that  we  describe  as  political, 
policymaking,  and  for  whatever  pur- 
poses or  higher  nature  of  the  purposes 
of  the  political  cause  we  invoke  the 
military  as  we  did  in  Korea,  as  we  did 
in  Vietnam  under  ambiguous  situa- 
tions in  which  we  say  we  are  not  at 
war.  and  we  are  there  having  our  men 
killed  and  shot  at.  and  we  say  we  have 
the  capacity  to  destroy  the  enemy,  but 
we  cannot  for  this,  that,  or  the  other 
reason,  as  if  we  were  going  to  a  foot- 
ball game. 

I  often  think  that  the  President  fan- 
cies himself  as  "The  Great  Gipper" 
leading  the  Redskins  into  Beirut,  and 
that  he  will  send  platoon  A  and  pla- 
toon B,  the  offensive  and  defensive,  as 
if  it  were  a  football  game. 

This  is  a  life  and  death  situation, 
Mr.  President,  as  it  was  in  Vietnam. 

Then  what  is  the  real  reason  why 
you  will  not  change  your  mind,  if  it  is 
not  the  fear  of  face?  Is  there  some 
higher  reason  that  you  cannot  tell  us 
or  cannot  justify,  perhaps,  or  explain 
to  the  American  people,  while  at  the 
same  time  you  involve  the  American 
people  in  a  state  of  war  against  a 
nation  to  the  south  of  us  that  to  the 
world  we  proclaim  is  at  peace  with  us 
because  we  have  an  accepted  ambassa- 
dor with  normal  external  conditions  of 
peace,  recognizing  that  nation,  in  this 
case  Nicaragua,  as  a  friendly  nation  at 
peace  with  us  while  every  week  we 
send  in  agents  armed  with  our  explo- 
sives made  for  our  armed  services,  at- 
tempting to  assassinate  their  leaders, 
blow  up  their  public  facilities,  docks, 
refineries,  and  public  buildings. 
Those  are  acts  of  war.  Mr.  President. 
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While  you  have  the  tenuous  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon,  you  have  got,  Mr. 
President,  five  fires  going  forth  and 
you  only  got  one  fire  engine.  But  re- 
gardless of  that,  one  life  was  lost  over- 
night. Now  is  it  because  we  have  ac- 
cepted that  decadent,  dastardly  con- 
cept that  has  always  been  the  antithe- 
sis of  what  America  symbolizes,  the 
value  of  the  single  human  life?  We 
have  always  gone  on  the  premise  that 
every  life  is  sacrosanct,  that  every 
human  being  is  made  in  the  image  of 
God  and  that  they  are  not  expendable 
for  whatever  purpose,  expendable  as 
conunodities  or  bullets  or  guns  or  gtin 
fodder. 

We  know  we  have  exceptions  in  our 
history.  We  know  that  ambitions  in 
our  past  history  have  led  some  of  our 
leaders  to  fight  unnecessary  battles 
because  they  were  grasping  to  be 
President  or  something.  I  know.  And 
now  maybe  it  is  not  in  the  average 
American  history  book  but  I  know  of 
battles  fought  unnecessarily  in  Mexico 
because  a  couple  of  our  generals  were 
thinking  in  terms  of  being  President. 
So  I  know  that. 

But,  Mr.  President  Reagan,  this  is 
1984,  we  have  gone  through  the  devi- 
sive  conflicts  which  have  split  this 
Nation  and  it  still  is.  You  have  had 
your  own  appointed  warrior,  the  im- 
mediate past  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  tell  you  after  he  had  retired 
that  no  fighting  force  could  be  expect- 
ed to  carry  out  the  military  objectives 
and  the  struggles  and  lead  men  to 
fight,  and  the  will  to  fight,  if  the 
people  back  home  were  divided  in  pur- 
pose, ignorant  in  understEuiding  and 
unaware  of  what  the  real  issue  was. 

You  cannot  at  any  time  in  history, 
you  cannot  wage  war  offensively,  de- 
fensively, aggressively,  defensively 
unless  there  is  the  will  to  fight.  If  it  is 
not  there,  then  the  purposes  of  force 
and  calling  for  force  caruiot  be  served. 
Once  one  resorts  to  violence  and  force 
there  is  only  one  way  and  that  is  mas- 
sively, overwhelmingly,  victoriously, 
not  urmecessarlly  expending  lives  be- 
cause of  an  undefined  purpose. 

As  the  ancients  said,  and  it  is  still 
true  today,  "If  the  trumpet  gives  an 
uncertain  sound,  who  then  shall  pre- 
pare for  battle?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Tuesday.  January  31. 
1984.) 


THE  23D  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT  AGENCY-MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ASSURING  FAIR  COMPETITION 
IN  THE  LIQUOR  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation,  along 
with  Congressman  Henson  Moore, 
that  would  end  an  abuse  that  is  drain- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury.  Section  7652 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
as  amended,  provides  that  the  excise 
tax  collected  on  certain  distilled  spirits 
and  other  articles  produced  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  transported  into  the  United 
States  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Puerto  Rican  government.  This  is  a 
sound  and  long-standing  practice 
which  provides  Puerto  Rico  with  some 
of  the  tax  benefits  associated  with 
products  coming  out  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Puerto  Rico  has  benefited  handsomely 
from  the  transfer  of  excise  taxes  on  its 
first-rate  rimi  production. 

Unfortunately,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  someone  has  tried  and  succeeded 
in  abusing  this  system.  The  essence  of 
this  scheme  is  to  take  distilled  spirits 
produced  in  the  United  States,  ship 
them  to  Puerto  Rico,  redistill  them 
sufficiently  to  claim  that  they  are 
meeting  the  Puerto  Rican  manufactur- 
ing requirement,  and  reship  the  spirits 
to  the  United  States.  The  excise  tax 
collected  on  these  spirits  is  transferred 
to  Puerto  Rico,  who  then  provide  an 
incentive— really  a  kickback— to  the 
liquor  manufacturers  to  induce  them 
to  participate  in  this  redistillation 
scheme. 

The  scheme  is  very  profitable  for 
rot  only  the  Puerto  Rican  govern- 
ment, but  also  the  distillers  and  liquor 
companies  currently  involved.  For  ex- 
ample, a  gallon  of  100-proof  vodka 
from  a  distiller  not  participating  in 
the  scheme  incurs  excise  taxes  of 
$10.50,  a  very  significant  part  of  the 
overall  wholesale  cost  to  the  con- 
simier.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
the  Puerto  Rican  government  rebates 
out  of  the  $10.50  up  to  $2  a  proof 
gallon  to  those  participating  in  the 
scheme.  This  gives  the  participating 
domestic  bottlers  a  significant  price 
advantage.  In  the  highly  competitive 
domestic  vodka  market,  the  $2  tax 
rebate  program  by  Puerto  Rico  not 
only  drains  the  U.S.  Treasury,  but  also 
has  raised  havoc  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ketplace. 

Those  abusing  the  system  are  at- 
tempting to  give  an  unreasonable  in- 
terpretation to  the  key  phrase  "prod- 
uct of  Puerto  Rican  manufacture."  Ad- 
ministrative action  by  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,   Tobacco,   and   Firearms   en- 
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forcing  a  proper  interpretation  of  this 
term  could  eventually  bring  a  halt  to 
the  abuses.  However,  because  of  the  fi- 
nancial interests  at  stake,  this  route 
would  certainly  face  delays  through 
needless  litigation  over  the  issue. 
Therefore,  this  legislation  would  fore- 
close any  abusive  interpretation  of 
what  constitutes  a  product  of  Puerto 
Rican  manufacture  by  placing  clarify- 
ing language  in  the  statute  itself.  The 
need  for  congressional  action  on  this 
problem  is  further  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  issue  of  tax  rebates  by 
Puerto  Rico  is  beyond  administrative 
control  and  can  only  be  remedied  by 
legislation.  Unfortunately,  without 
this  legislation,  this  type  of  tax  shuf- 
fling with  distilled  spirits  will  continue 
to  deprive  the  Federal  Treasury  of  rev- 
enue, as  well  as  have  an  anticompeti- 
tive effect  in  the  domestic  liquor  in- 
dustry, while  doing  almost  nothing  to 
create  jobs  in  Puerto  Rico. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
when  Congress  enacted  section  7652,  it 
never  envisioned  that  Puerto  Rico 
would  use  a  system  of  kickbacks  to  en- 
courage token  funneling  of  certain 
products  through  Puerto  Rico.  I 
deeply  regret  that  some  individuals 
have  seen  the  need  to  abuse  what  is  a 
generous  and  helpful  provision  for  the 
government  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
would  clarify  the  definition  of  articles 
produced  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  for  determining  the  amounts 
of  Federal  revenues  transferred.  It 
would  require  that  to  be  eligible  for  a 
section  7652  tax  transfer,  distilled  spir- 
its brought  into  the  United  States 
would  have  to  be  originally  distilled  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
legislation  would  prohibit  generally 
the  return  of  excise  tax  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  where  the 
money  was  being  used  for  improper 
subsidies.  Specifically,  improper  subsi- 
dies would  be  those  where  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  subsidies  are 
a  kind  different  from  or  are  different 
in  magnitude  than  Puerto  Rico  or  the 
Virgin  Islands  offers  generally  to  in- 
dustries producing  articles  not  subject 
to  Federal  excise  taxes.  The  provisions 
of  the  bill  would  not  be  applicable  to 
rum  or  any  article  consumed  in  Puerto 
Rico.  The  bill  would  be  effective  on 
January  30.  1984,  for  all  articles 
brought  into  the  United  States  after 
that  date. 

While  final  revenue  figures  have  not 
been  compiled  yet.  initial  indications 
are  that  this  scam  cost  the  Federal 
Treasury  approximately  $100  million 
in  1983  in  lost  excise  taxes  from  dis- 
tilled spirits.  The  scam  also  has  the 
potential  for  an  increase  of  up  to  $200 
to  $300  million  a  year  depending  upon 
Puerto  Rico's  ability  to  fund  rebates 
and  increase  their  distillation  capacity. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 


H.R.  4702 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    Stales    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  CLARIFICATION  OF  DEFINITION  OF  AR- 
TICLES PRODITED  IN  Pl'ERTO  RICO 
OR  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS. 

(a)  General  Role.— Section  7652  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
shipmenU  to  the  United  SUtes)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsection 
(d)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Articles  Produced  in  Poerto  Rico 
OR  THE  Virgin  Islands.— For  purposes  of 
subsections  (a)<3)  and  (b)(3)— 

"(1)  Distilled  spirits  brodcht  into  the 
united  states.— Any  article  containing  dis- 
tilled spirits  shall  in  no  event  be  treated  as 
produced  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands unless  the  original  distillation  of  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  distilled  spirits  in  such 
article  occurred  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  (as  the  case  may  be). 

••(2)  Value  added  requirement.- Any  arti- 
cle (including  distilled  spirits)  shall  in  no 
event  be  treated  as  produced  in  Puerto  Rico 
or  the  Virgin  Islands  unless— 

•■(A)  the  sum  of  (i)  the  cost  or  value  of  the 
materials  produced  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the 
Virgin  Islands  (as  the  case  may  be),  plus  (li) 
the  direct  costs  of  processing  operations 
performed  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands (as  the  case  may  be),  equals  or  exceeds 
"(B)  50  percent  of  the  value  of  such  arti- 
cle as  of  the  time  it  is  brought  into  the 
United  States. 

•■(3)  Prohibition  of  Federal  excise  tax 
subsidies.— 

(A)  In  general.— No  amount  shall  be 
transferred  under  subsection  (a)(3)  or  (b)(3) 
in  respect  of  taxes  imposed  on  any  article  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  Federal 
excise  tax  subsidy  was  provided  by  Puerto 
Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  (as  the  case  may 
be)  with  respect  to  such  article. 

■'(B)    Federal   excise   tax    subsidy— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'Feder- 
al excise  tax  subsidy'  means  any  subsidy— 
"(i)  of  a  kind  different  from,  or 
"(ii)  in  an  amount  per  value  or  volume  of 
production  greater  than, 
the  subsidy  which  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  offers  generally  to  industries  pro- 
ducing articles  not  subject  to  Federal  excise 
taxes. 

"(4)  Direct  costs  or  processing  oper- 
ations.—For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  direct  costs  of  processing  oper- 
ations' has  the  same  meaning  as  when  used 
in  section  213  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act. 

"(5)  Exceptions.— This  subsection  shall 
not  apply— 

"(A)  to  rum  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(d)(3)),  and 

"(B)  to  any  article  consumed  in  Puerto 
Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  (as  the  case  may 
be).  ■ 

(b)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  brought  into  the  United 
States  on  or  after  January  31,  1984.« 


CLARIFYING  THE  RELATION- 
SHIP BETWEEN  THE  FREEDOM 
OF  INFORMATION  ACT  AND 
THE  PRIVACY  ACT  OF  1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Emglish) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  intended  to  clar- 
ify the  relationship  between  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  and  the  Priva- 
cy Act  of  1974.  Recent  judicial  deci- 
sions and  changes  in  regulations  pro- 
posed by  the  Reagan  administration 
have  so  confused  the  situation  that  it 
is  now  advisable  to  enact  legislation  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  the  original 
intent  of  the  Congress  will  be  fol- 
lowed. 

The  confusion  over  this  issue  is 
recent  in  origin.  For  msmy  years,  there 
has  been  no  dispute  about  how  the 
Freedom  of  Information  and  Privacy 
Acts  mesh.  An  individual  seeking 
access  to  his  or  her  own  record  was 
always  considered  to  be  entitled  to  the 
maximum  amount  of  information  that 
is  disclosable  under  either  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  or  the  Privacy 
Act.  This  was  the  original  understand- 
ing of  those  who  drafted  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974,  and  the  OMB  Privacy  Act 
guidelines  have  always  reflected  this 
position.  Agencies,  including  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  have  followed  the 
same  interpretation. 

Consistent  with  its  demonstrated 
lack  of  interest  in  the  public  availabil- 
ity of  information  in  Government 
files,  the  Reagan  administration  is  at- 
tempting to  overturn  this  well-estab- 
lished interpretation  of  the  law.  The 
new  "interpretation"  is  based  on  the 
proposition  that  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974  was  intended  to  prevent  rather 
than  foster  an  individual's  right  of 
access  to  records  about  himself.  The 
Justice  Department  argues  that  the 
Privacy  Act  provides  authority  to 
withheld  records  that  would  otherwise 
be  available  to  an  individual  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  This  ar- 
gument has  been  rejected  by  several 
circuit  courts,  although  a  few  courts 
have  accepted  it.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment position  however,  is  consistent 
only  with  a  myopic  view  of  the  Privacy 
Act. 

Congress  enacted  a  code  of  fair  in- 
formation practices  in  the  Privacy  Act 
in  order  to  provide  safeguards  against 
privacy  abuses  by  Government  agen- 
cies. One  of  the  major  elements  of 
such  a  code  of  fair  information  prac- 
tices—and one  of  the  stated  purposes 
of  the  Privacy  Act— is  to  grant  an  indi- 
vidual the  right  to  gain  access  to  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  himself  or  her- 
self in  Federal  agency  files. 

The  Privacy  Act  also  included  other 
features  of  a  code  of  fair  information 
practices,  such  as  a  notice  of  informa- 
tion practices,  limitations  on  disclo- 
sure of  recorcis  to  third  parties,  and 
collection  and  maintenance  restric- 
tions. Since  not  all  of  these  features 
were  appropriate  for  law  enforcement, 
intelligence,  and  other  sensitive  Gov- 
ernment records,  the  act  permitted  se- 
lected records  systems  to  be  exempted 
from  some  of  these  requirements. 


The  purpose  of  the  exemptions  was 
to  adapt  the  code  of  fair  information 
practices  to  the  necessities  of  govern- 
mental recordkeeping.  The  exemp- 
tions were  not  intended  to  cut  off 
rights  that  had  already  been  granted 
in  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
and  the  Privacy  Act  did  not  in  fact  cut 
off  those  rights. 

To  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  the  po- 
sition taken  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, consider  the  status  of  the  cen- 
tral files  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. These  files  are  completely 
exempt  from  first-party  access  under 
the  provision  of  the  Privacy  Act  ex- 
empting criminal  investigatory 
records.  However,  the  FBI  has  always 
accepted  and  processed  similar  re- 
quests under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  Of  course,  information  is 
exempt  under  FOIA  if  its  disclosure 
would  interfere  with  ongoing  law  en- 
forcement proceedings,  identify  in- 
formants, disclose  investigative  tech- 
niques, or  interfere  with  other  impor- 
tant governmental  or  private  interests. 
Notwithstanding  the  FOIA  exemp- 
tions, most  individuals  have  been  able 
to  see  their  FBI  files  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

If  Privacy  Act  exemptions  operate  to 
exempt  records  from  access  under  the 
FOIA  as  well,  then  why  has  the  FBI 
responded  to  first-party  requests 
under  FOIA  for  all  of  these  years? 
Why  has  the  FBI  sought  amendments 
to  the  FOIA  designed  to  restrict  first- 
party  access  rights?  Given  the  com- 
plaints made  by  the  FBI  over  the 
years  about  the  FOIA,  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  compliance  with  so  many 
FOIA  requests  has  been  entirely  vol- 
untary. 

It  is  equally  hard  to  believe  that 
Congress  passed  the  Privacy  Act  with 
the  intent  of  completely  cutting  off 
first-party  rights  of  access  to  FBI  files. 
In  fact,  those  associated  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Privacy  Act  have  consist- 
ently said  that  no  diminution  of  first- 
party  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
rights  was  intended. 

Treating  the  Privacy  Act  as  author- 
ity to  withhold  information  under  the 
FOIA  leads  to  another  absurdity. 
Under  the  Justice  Department  argu- 
ment, a  Privacy  Act  exemption  oper- 
ates to  deny  access  to  the  subject  of  a 
record  under  both  the  Privacy  Act  and 
the  FOIA.  However,  a  request  from  a 
third  party  made  imder  the  FOIA 
cannot  be  denied  using  a  Privacy  Act 
exemption.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that  a 
third  party  will  be  able  to  obtain  more 
information  about  an  individual  using 
the  FOIA  than  the  individual  will  be 
able  to  obtain  about  himself  under  the 
Privacy  Act.  This  possibility  has 
become  known  as  the  "third-party 
anomaly." 

How  often  will  this  happen?  Much 
information  about  an  individual  can  be 
denied  to  a  third  party  under  the  per- 
sonal privacy  exemption  of  the  FOIA. 


However,  an  individual  can  waive  his 
privacy  rights  and  permit  personal  in- 
formation to  be  disclosed  to  another 
person.  If  the  Justice  Department  per- 
sists in  its  interpretation  of  the  Priva- 
cy Act,  this  is  likely  to  become  a  regu- 
lar occurrence. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
is  very  short.  It  adds  the  following  new 
subparagraph  to  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974: 

(q)(2)  No  agency  shall  rely  on  any  exemp- 
tion in  this  section  to  withhold  from  an  in- 
dividual any  record  which  is  otherwise  ac- 
cessible to  such  individual  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  552  of  this  title. 

This  language  will  not  actually 
result  in  any  change  in  the  Privacy 
Act.  It  will  simply  clarify  that  the 
longstanding  interpretation  of  the 
interrelationship  between  the  Privacy 
Act  and  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  is  correct.  But  for  a  few  erroneous 
court  decisions  and  some  poor  policies 
that  the  Reagan  administration  is  at- 
tempting to  implement,  this  bill  would 
be  completely  unnecessary. 

I  am  pleased  that  Representatives 
Brooks,  Kindness,  Erlenborn.  and 
HoRTON  have  joined  with  me  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
today  with  Mr.  English  of  Oklahoma 
in  introducing  a  bill  to  add  a  little 
clarifying  language  to  the  Privacy  Act 
of  1974.  If  enacted,  the  bill  would 
make  it  clear  beyond  quibbling  that 
the  Privacy  Act  should  not  be  con- 
strued by  any  agency  or  court  to  pre- 
vent an  individual  from  obtaining  in- 
formation about  that  same  individual 
from  Government  files  if  the  informa- 
tion would  otherwise  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  individual  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act. 

Put  another  way,  the  issue  is  wheth- 
er the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  prevents  an 
individual  from  seeking  records  about 
himself  through  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  when  those  records  have 
been  exempted  from  disclosure  under 
the  Privacy  Act.  This  bill  provides  the 
answer.  "No." 

This  issue  was  raised  and  resolved 
during  the  period  of  initial  implemen- 
tation of  the  Privacy  Act  of  1975.  That 
resolution  was  embodied  in  policy 
guidance  issued  by  OMB  and  in  imple- 
menting regulations  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice:  An  individual  re- 
questing records  about  himself  is  enti- 
tled to  the  maximum  access  available 
under  either  of  the  acts. 

Thus,  if  an  individual  makes  a  re- 
quest of.  say.  the  FBI  for  records 
about  himself,  any  such  records  in  a 
system  of  records  exempt  from  disclo- 
sure under  the  Privacy  Act  would  still 
be  subject  to  search,  review,  and  dis- 
closure under  FOIA  to  the  extent  that 
the  records  are  not  exempt  from  dis- 
closure under  FOIA  or  the  Bureau 
chooses  not  to  assert  any  applicable 
exemptions— of  which  there  several. 


A  change  in  litigating  position  at  the 
Department  of  Justice,  has  fostered 
conflict  in  the  courts  and.  thus,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  asked  to  re- 
solve a  question  of  legislative  intent. 
Meanwhile,  last  August  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  proposed  a  change  in 
its  rules  for  handling  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  and  Privacy  Act  re- 
quests which  reflects  that  change  in 
litigating  position.  Current  policy  and 
rules,  which  reflect  what  I  believe  to 
be  legislative  intent,  have  been  in 
effect  since  1975. 

The  position  recently  taken  by  the 
Justice  Department  means  that  if  an 
individual  asks  for  records  about  him- 
self and  they  reside  in  a  system  of 
records  exempt  under  the  Privacy  Act. 
that  individual  gets  nothing.  This  is 
the  result  even  when  another  person, 
asking  for  the  same  records  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  must  be 
given  the  material. 

This  is  almost  exactly  the  situation 
the  Congress  faced  10  years  ago  when 
court  decisions  interpreting  the  origi- 
nal seventh  exemption  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  virtually  closed  all 
access  to  law  enforcement  files. 

That  was  remedied  by  Congress  in 
its  1974  amendments  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act. 

On  the  same  day  in  1974  that  the 
House  overrode  the  President's  veto  of 
the  FOIA  amendments,  the  House 
considered  and  passed  its  version  of 
the  F»rivacy  Act.  One  month  later  the 
House  took  final  action  on  the  Privacy 
Act. 

The  Department  of  Justice  would 
now  have  us  believe  that,  by  passing 
the  Privacy  Act,  the  Congress  undid 
the  changes  it  made  in  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  and  the  Department 
has  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  aid 
and  abet  that  revision  of  history. 

The  Department  has  complained  to 
the  Congress  about  the  impact  of  the 
FOIA  on  law  enforcement  agencies.  I 
am  sympathetic  to  the  concern  that 
convicted  felons  use  the  FOIA  to  seek 
information  about  themselves  con- 
cerning informants.  Carefully  tailored 
changes  to  FOIA's  seventh  exemption 
are  awaiting  action  by  the  other  body 
in  S.  774.  Perhaps  the  Department  is 
frustrated  that,  while  those  changes 
are  relatively  noncontroversial,  they 
lie  dormant  on  the  congressional  cal- 
endar. But  the  Department's  proposed 
change  in  policy  would  create  unrea- 
sonable and  unwarranted  results, 
beyond  their  stated  purpose. 

Implementation  of  the  Department's 
change  of  policy  would  result  in  the 
anomaly  that  a  third  party  would  have 
greater  access  to  an  individual's  files 
than  the  individual  himself. 

As  one  who  has  worked  for  a  number 
of  years  on  regulatory  reform  legisla- 
tion. I  am  highly  critical  of  agencies 
using  rulemaking  power  to  effect  a  180 
degree  shift  in  policy  when  there  has 
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been   no  change   in   their   underlying 
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the  different  structure  of  the  two  acts 
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been  no  change  in  their  underlying 
legislative  authority.  That  is  what  has 
happened  here.  And.  I  have  urged  the 
Department  not  to  put  this  policy 
change  into  effect. 

Since  the  Department  is  trying  to 
force  the  Supreme  Court  to  rule  that, 
for  the  last  10  years,  everyone's  under- 
standing of  what  Congress  did  when  it 
enacted  the  Privacy  Act  was  wrong,  I 
think  we  here  in  the  Congress  should 
eliminate  any  room  for  question  or 
quibble,  and  save  the  Court  the  trou- 
ble.* 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  today  to  join  Representa- 
tive Glenn  English  and  others  in  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  clarify  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
ton  Act  and  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  and 
the  1974  amendments  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  I  managed  both  of 
those  bills  here  on  the  house  floor  and 
was  intimately  involved  in  the  negotia- 
tions that  led  to  the  compromises 
which  facilitated  passage  of  those 
measures. 

FYeedom  of  information  and  privacy 
protection  may  appear  to  be  antitheti- 
cal concepts  when  what  is  at  stake  is 
the  disclosure  of  information  in  Gov- 
ernment files.  But,  to  repeat  what  I 
said  on  the  day  the  House  considered 
the  Privacy  Act— which,  by  the  way. 
was  the  same  day  we  overrode  the 
President  s  veto  of  the  1974  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  amendments: 

It  has  been  quite  an  effort  to  walk  a  tight- 
rope in  the  one  bill  to  provide  the  maximum 
access  to  information  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  and  in  the  other  bill  to  limit  access 
to  protect  an  individual's  privacy. 

■There  has  been  a  tendency.  I  think,  to 
view  these  often  as  conflicting,  but  I  think 
that  we  have  successfully  walked  that  tight- 
rope and  have,  in  both  of  these  pieces  of  leg- 
islation, very  important  landmark  legisla- 
tion for  open  government,  and  yet  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  rights. 

In  view  of  the  court  decisions  and  ac- 
tions by  the  Justice  Department 
which  have  led  us  to  introduce  this 
legislation  today,  I  want  to  underscore 
the  last  words  of  that  quote:  With 
these  two  acts,  we  in  the  Congress 
were  seeking  to  assure  "open  govern- 
ment and  yet  the  protection  of  individ- 
ual rights." 

To  put  it  as  succinctly  as  I  can,  we  in 
the  Congress,  by  passing  the  Privacy 
Act,  did  not  repeal  any  portion  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  which  we 
were  simultaneously  amendment.  We, 
in  tbe  Congress,  by  passing  these  two 
acts  were  enhancing  the  rights  of  our 
citizens  to  know  what  their  Govern- 
ment was  doing,  particularly  as  those 
government  actions  related  to  individ- 
uals themselves.  We  certainly  did  not 
give  with  the  one  hand  and  take  away 
with  the  other  days  later. 

When  the  executive  branch  wrote  its 
initial  guidelines  on  how  to  implement 
the  Privacy  Act.  some  people  seized  on 


the  different  structure  of  the  two  acts 
to  argue  that  an  individual's  sole 
means  of  access  to  records  about  him- 
self was  through  the  Privacy  Act.  For- 
tunately, the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  had  better  judgment.  It 
explained  that  in  handling  requests 
for  information  pursuant  to  the  two 
acts,  the  net  effect  "should  be  to 
assure  that  individuals  do  not,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Privacy  Act,  have 
less  access  to  information  pertaining 
to  themselves  than  they  had  prior  to 
its  enactment."  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment issued  implementing  regulations 
which  would  grant  an  individual  access 
to  records  about  himself  "to  which  he 
would  have  been  entitled  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  but  for 
the  enactment  of  the  Privacy  Act  and 
the  exemption  of  the  pertinent  sys- 
tems of  records  pursuant  thereto."  (28 
C.F.R.  16.57) 

From  a  purely  legal  standpoint,  this 
was  not  a  satisfactory  resolution.  But, 
Congress  intent  was  being  implement- 
ed—individuals would  get  the  cumula- 
tive benefit  of  both  acts,  which  was 
what  we  intended. 

Nevertheless,  some  courts  have  sug- 
gested that,  by  passing  the  Privacy 
Act,  we  were  reducing  the  individual's 
rights  of  access  to  records  about  him- 
self. The  seventh  circuit  in  Chicago 
issued  such  an  opinion  in  1979  in  the 
case  of  Terkel  v.  Kelly.  599  F.2d  214 
(CA7,  1979);  and,  when  given  the  op- 
portunity the  next  year,  the  fifth  cir- 
cuit in  the  case  of  Painter  v.  FBI,  615 
F.2d  689  (CAS,  1980)  reversed  a  district 
court  decision  and  followed  the  sev- 
enth circuit. 

In  fairness  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, it  did  ask  the  fifth  circuit  to 
vacate  that  part  of  its  decision  which 
interpreted  the  Privacy  Act  as  limiting 
an  individual's  rights  of  access  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  But 
the  fifth  circuit  declined. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Circuit, 
when  confronted  with  this  issue  in  the 
case  of  Greentree  v.  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice, 674  F.2d  74  (1982),  rejected  the  de- 
cisions in  the  seventh  and  fifth  cir- 
cuits and  ruled  that  "material  unavail- 
able under  the  Privacy  Act  is  not  per 
se  unavailable  under  FOIA."  The 
court's  opinion  contains  a  thorough 
explanation  of  the  issue  and  how  it 
reached  its  conclusion— the  proper  one 
in  my  view. 

Since  that  time,  the  third  circuit  in 
Philadelphia  has  followed  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  in  the  cases  of 
Porter  v.  Department  of  Justice,  (No. 
83-1833.  CA3.  Sep.  15.  1983)  and  the 
seventh  circuit  has  reaffirmed  its 
original  error.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
been  asked  to  resolve  this  conflict  in 
the  circuits. 

I  think  we  ought  to  resolve  the  con- 
flict ourselves  by  enacting  this  legisla- 
tion to  remind  everyone  of  Congress 
intent  with  regard  to  the  relationship 
between  these  two  important  acts.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Daschle  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  leg- 
islative business  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered  into,  the  following 
Members  may  be  permitted  to  address 
the  House,  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  therein  extraneous 
matter: 

And  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when 
I  do  this,  there  is  some  question  about 
the  numbers  I  will  read.  I  assure  the 
Chair  that  there  is  just  a  short  list 
this  evening. 

Mr.  RiTTER,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  30 
minutes,  on  February  1. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  1. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 1.  and 

Mr.  Latta.  for  30  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 1. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SiKORSKi)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Fascell,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Oakar,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsui,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edgar,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  English,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoRSKi,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Bliley,  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
Bartlett  amendment  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  203  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  to  revise  and  extend 
after  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Edgar. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WALKER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McGrath  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bethune. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McKernan. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Lungren. 

Mr.  Tauke. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SiKORSKi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Waxman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 
Mr.  DORGAN. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Kostmayer. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Vandergriff. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  English. 

Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  MacKay. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  HoYER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gejdenson. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 


emmental  Affairs,  transmitting  notification 
of  proposed  antiterrorism  assistance  to  for- 
eign countries,  along  with  a  progress  report 
on  the  implementation  of  the  antiterrorism 
assistance  program,  pursuant  to  FAA,  sec- 
tions 574(a)(1)  and  574(b)  (97  Stat.  972);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2541.  A  letter  from  the  Adnrinistrator. 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  a  claim  for  $696,798.22  from  the 
owners  of  the  M/V  Daphne  for  damages  in- 
curred In  canal  waters  outside  the  locks, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-70.  section 
1415(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature   to    an    enrolled    bill    of    the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  1863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Audun  En- 
destad. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  16  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday,  February  1.  1984, 
at  3  p.m. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2540.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.  4690.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  to  provide  for  an 
annual  revision  In  the  fees  assessed  for  the 
disposal  of  high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  nuclear  fuel,  and  to  modify  the  proce- 
dures of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  for  consideration  of  fee  adjust- 
ments proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  CHENEY: 
H.R.  4691.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  Issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 
H.R.  4692.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
H.R.  4693.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  pro- 
viding for  a  single  prospective  payment  rate 
for   hospitals   located   in   urban   and   rural 
areas;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
H.R.  4694.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  waive  mandatory  re- 
ductions In  military  retirement  pay  of  cer- 
tain retired  military  officers  recruited  for 
employment  by  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.   4695.   A  bill   to   amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  Impose  a 
duty  on  tubeless  tire  valves;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ENGLISH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN,  and  Mr.  Horton): 
H.R.  4696.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  to  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  4697.  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Building  In  Romulus,  Mich.,  as 
the  "Carl  W.  Morris  Post  Office  Building"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sawyer): 


H.R.  4698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  strengthen  the  authority 
to  prevent  diversion  of  controlled  sub- 
stances: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Energy  and  Conmierce. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  4699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  clarify  that  the  sUtu- 
tory  right  of  candidates  to  have  access  to 
broadcasting  station  facilities  does  not 
exempt  any  such  candidate  from  criminal 
laws  regarding  the  broadcasting  of  obscene 
matter;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STANGELAND: 
H.R.  4700.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  and  U.S.  Courthouse  at  1961  Stout 
Street.  Denver.  Colo.,  as  the  "Byron  G. 
Rogers  Federal  Building  and  United  States 
Courthouse";  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  4701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  prop- 
erty used  predominantly  In  dairy  farming 
win  not  be  eligible  for  the  investment  tax 
credit  during  years  in  which  there  is  a  Fed- 
eral program  of  price  supports  or  paid  diver- 
sion for  the  dairy  industry:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moore): 
H.R.  4702.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  defini- 
tion of  articles  produced  in  Puerto  Rico  or 
the  Virgin  Islajfids  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  amounts  of  Federal  Internal  revenue 
taxes  which  are  paid  over  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDERGRIFF: 
H.R.  4703.  A  bill  to  defer  congressional 
pay  adjustments  until  the  beginning  of  the 
Congress  next  following  the  Congress 
during  which  certain  actions  with  respect  to 
pay  rates  are  taken,  to  provide  that  appro- 
priations of  funds  for  congressional  pay  be 
considered  separately  from  appropriations 
for  other  purposes,  to  require  a  recorded 
vote  In  each  House  on  such  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Services 
and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.J.  Res.  461.  Joint  resolution  directing 
the  President  to  begin  efforts  to  replace 
U.S.  marines  in  Lebanon  with  troops  of  a 
nation  not  directly  Involved  in  diplomatic 
efforts  to  bring  stability  to  the  area,  or  to 
remove  the  U.S.  troops  to  designated  ships; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  246.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
president   of  Syria  should   permit  Jewish 
emigatlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ENGLISH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Watkins, 
Mr.    Edwards    of    Oklahoma.    Mr. 
Synar,  and  Mr.  McCurdy): 
H.  Con.  Res.  247.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  Fed- 
eral  bank   regulatory   agencies  should   re- 
quire their  examiners  to  exercise  caution 
and  restraint  In  adversely  classifying  loans 
made  to  farmers  and  ranchers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  BATES  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kocov- 
SEK,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Coelho): 
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H.  Res.  411.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should  resubmit  his  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1985  so  that  his  proposal  re- 
duces the  Federal  budget  deficit  by  $30  bil- 
lion: to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  BEREUTER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
SmoN.   Mr.   Pritchabd.   Mr.   Udall. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Glickman): 
H.    Res.    412.    Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  an  ex- 
change  of   travel    between    leaders   of   the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt): 
H.  Res.  413.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
experjses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the 
2d  session  of  the  98th  Congress:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

QVILLZH): 

H.  Res.  414.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  in  the  2d  session  of 
the  98th  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson): 

H.  Res.  415.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to  t>e 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  in  the  2d  session  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr,  RODINO: 

H.  Res.  416.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  2d 
session  of  the  98th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN; 

H.  Res.  417.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  in  the  2d  session  of  the  98th 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  358:  Ms.  Kapttjr. 

H.R.  1028:  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Wyue,  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Porsythe.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Pritchard.  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Erlenborn.  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Coats,  and 
Mr.  McCandless. 

H.R.  1092;  Mr.  Gregc. 

H.R.  1209:  Mr.  McKernan. 

H.R.  1527:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

H.R.  1661:  Mr.  Ortiz. 

H.R.  1676:  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr. 
EcKART.  Mr.  Hefner,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  1706:  Ms.  Ferraro,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
LujAN.  Mr.  Oberstar.  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  1803:  Mr.  Barnes. 

H.R.  1959:  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  2053:  Mr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Georgia. 

H.R.  2204:  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Bateman.  and  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

H.R.  2282:  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Studds.  and  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.R.  2382:  Mr.  Slattery. 


H.R.  2567:  Mr.  Gramm. 

H.R.  2568:  Mr.  Ldndine  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  2791:  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  2888:  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.R.  2977:  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Eckakt.  and 
Mr.  Traxlcr. 

H.R.  3039:  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  3041:  Mr.  Aodabbo. 

H.R.  3105:  Mr.  Matsdi. 

H.R.  3240:  Mr.  Lundine. 

H.R.  3264:  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Leitt. 

H.R.  3309:  Mr.  Patman. 

H.R.  3384:  Mr.  Guarini  and  Mr.  Rodino. 

H.R.  3573:  Mr.  Torres.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Ms. 
Dakar,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Ms.  Ferraro. 

H.R.  3581:  Mr.  Whitley,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  3616:  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Packard,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Price,  and  Mr. 

VAKDERCRirr. 

H.R.  3737:  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  3777:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Htrrro,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mr.  YotniG 
or  Florida. 

H.R.  3838;  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  3876:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Sensenbremner,  Mr.  Hoghes,  Mr.  McNulty, 
Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
BoncHKR,  Mr.  Minfta,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
McColldm,  and  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  3917:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

H.R.  4017:  Mrs.  Vdcanovich. 

H.R.  4037:  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Moody. 

H.R.  4040;  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  4092;  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr. 
Penny,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  4135:  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Dorgan.  and 
Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  4203:  Mr.  Conable.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Bedeix,  and  Mr.  Mack. 

H.R.  4206:  Mr.  McCou-UM. 

H.R.  4207:  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  4212:  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Minish, 
Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Schetjer,  Mr.  Mad- 
iGAN,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Paul, 
Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Boucher. 
Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  4214:  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Penny,  fcjr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Swipt,  Mr. 
Foglietta,  and  Mr.  Cheney. 

H.R.  4261:  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mrs.  Holt,  and 
Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  4308:  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Rostinkowski,  Mr 
Murphy.  Mr.  Kindness,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indl 
ana,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Edgar 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr 
Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Harrison,  Ms 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Lipin 
SKI,  and  Mr.  Gaydos. 

H.R.  4310:  Mr.  Hightower. 

H.R.  4330:  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Evans  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Buley.  Mr. 
Kasich,  Mr.  Forsythe,  and  Mrs.  Hall  of  In- 
diana. 
H.R.  4356:  Mrs.  Schneider  and  Mr.  Green. 
H.R.  4402:  Mr.  Whittaker  and  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  4458:  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Mitchell,  and 
Mr.  Winn. 

H.R.  4475:  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
Gregg,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Plippo,  Mr.  Hutto, 


Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Rose.  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
H.R.  4485:  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 
H.R.  4500:  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  4590:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Stratton,  and 
Mr.  Tallon. 
H.R.  4605:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 
H.R.  4642;  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Ap- 
plecate.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  and  Mr. 
Natcher. 

H.R.  4659:  Mr.  Herman,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Wise,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Smith  of  Forida.  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois. 

H.J.  Res.  71:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Bates.  Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt, Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Gunder- 
soN,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Erd- 
reich.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr. 
Hetner,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Vandergripp,  Mr.  Siljander, 
Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
StntiA.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  and  Mr. 
Won  Pat. 

H.J.  Res.  95;  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  McCain. 
Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  and  Ms.  Fiedler. 
H.J.  Res.  254;  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  McKernan, 
Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Sawyer, 
Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Swirr,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Fogli- 
etta, Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Derrick, 
Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
Durbin,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Minish, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Heftel  of 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Skelton,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.J.  Res.  382:  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mrs.  Schneider,  Ms. 
Snowe.  and  Mr.  Sunia. 
H.J.  Res.  404:  Mr.  Marlenee. 
H.J.  Res.  432;  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Sisisky, 
Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Sunia,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  XjEHMAN  of  Florida,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Addab- 
BO.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Vandergriff, 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 
Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Reid.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  E>rly,  Mr.  Donnel- 
ly, Mr.  WoRTLEY,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoli, Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, Mr.  Florio,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.J.  Res.  445:  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Hatcher, 
Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 


LaFalce.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr. 
Ratchford,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Corrada, 
Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Sisisky.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Regula, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Guar- 
ini, Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt, Mr.  Lipinski,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  McKin- 
ney, Mr.  Hightower,  Mr.  McKernan,  and 
Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.J.  Res.  459:  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Martinez.    Mr.    Bates.    Mr.    Leland,    Mr. 


McNulty,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Applegate,  and  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  163;  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr. 
Waxman,  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.  Con.  Res.  212:  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Vander- 
griff, Mr.  ScHULZE,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 
HtJTTO,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.  Con.  Res.  239:  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mrs. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Smith,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr. 
Herman. 


H.  Con.  Res.  242:  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Regula, 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Dorgan,  Mr. 
Martinez,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.  Res.  278:  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  O'Brien,  and 
Mr.  Bateman. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  2262:  Mr.  Tallon. 
H.R,  3870:  Mr,  Chappell. 
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This  kind  of  dramatic  growth  has  brought 
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AIRLINE  SAFETY  INSPECTORS 
SHOULD  BE  RESTORED 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember 10,  after  an  extensive  investi- 
gation, the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
held  a  hearing  on  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's cutbacks  in  the  FAA's  airline 
safety  inspector  workforce.  These  in- 
spectors are  the  vanguard  of  the  Fed- 
eral Governments  responsibility  to 
insure  that  the  Nation's  airlines  are 
complying  with  the  Federal  aviation 
safety  regulations.  These  cuts  cause 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  a  great 
deal  of  concern  because  they  come  at  a 
time  when  many  new  carriers  are 
starting  up  operations,  when  more  es- 
tablished carriers  are  providing  new 
types  of  service  and  shifting  services 
to  new  locations,  and  when  economic 
conditions  are  forcing  the  airline  in- 
dustry to  examine  any  and  all  means 
to  reduce  costs. 

Presently,  the  Nation's  airline 
system  is  very  safe  and  it  has  been  get- 
ting safer,  but  I  am  concerned  that 
these  cuts  in  the  inspectors  will  result 
in  too  little  FAA  presence  in  the  air- 
lines' cockpits,  training  facilities,  and 
maintenance  bases  which  could  lead  to 
a  reversal  of  these  trends. 

In  this  session,  1  will  be  working 
through  the  appropriations  process  to 
restore  the  number  of  field  inspectors 
to  previous  levels.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  this  effort  to  insure  that 
there  is  no  dimunition  of  safety  in- 
spection and  surveillance  of  the  Na- 
tion's airlines. 

For  the  Members'  further  informa- 
tion. I  am  including  in  these  remarks 
the  text  of  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  Sec- 
retary Dole  on  this  matter,  as  well  as 
the  text  of  a  speech  recently  delivered 
by  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  meml)er  Donald  D.  Engen  to 
the  National  Aviation  Club  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Committee  on  Public  Works 

AND  Transportation. 
U.S.  House  of  Reprxscntatives. 
Washington,  DC.  Sovember  IS,  1983. 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Dole. 

Secretary   of  Transportation,    Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Dole:  On  Thursday.  No- 
vember 10.  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
held  a  hearing  on  the  reductions  in  the 
FAA's  air  carrier  safety  inspector  staff.  The 
Subcommittee  is  concerned  that  the  reduc- 
tions could  have  long-term  implications  for 
the  Safety  of  the  nation's  airline  industry. 
Comparing  FY  1981  with  FY  1983  there  was 


a  16%  reduction  in  the  number  of  author- 
ized field  inspectors  (638  and  534  respective- 
ly), and  another  7%  reduction  is  expected  in 
the  current  fiscal  year,  for  a  total  cut  of  ap- 
proximately 23%. 

What  gives  me  concern  about  these  reduc- 
tions is  that  they  are  coming  at  a  time  when 
the  FAA's  responsibilities  for  air  carrier  in- 
spection have  expanded.  Airline  deregula- 
tion has  spawned  numerous  new  carriers 
and  has  resulted  in  the  more  established 
carriers  realigning  their  operations  both 
geographically  and  in  the  type  of  service 
provided.  These  developments  have  substan- 
tially increased  the  workload  placed  on 
FAA's  field  inspectors.  Also,  general  eco- 
nomic trends  are  forcing  the  airline  indus- 
try to  examine  any  and  all  means  to  reduce 
costs.  FAA's  responsibility  for  ensuring  that 
cost  cutting  does  not  have  an  impact  on  the 
safety  of  operations  is  most  certainly  in- 
creasing. Since  neither  the  effects  of  de- 
regulation nor  the  general  economic  climate 
are  static.  I  believe  those  responsibilities 
and  workload  will  continue  to  expand. 

In  the  hearing.  FAA  Administrator  Helms 
talked  about  a  number  of  management  and 
program  initiatives  aimed  at  increases  in  in- 
spector productivity.  Though  I  still  have 
questions  about  some  of  these  initiatives,  I 
applaud  Administrator  Helms  for  his  efforts 
to  recoup  in  productivity  increases  what  has 
been  lost  in  staff.  My  concern  is  first  of  all 
that,  while  most  of  the  staff  cuts  have  al- 
ready been  made,  most  of  the  productivity 
enhancements  will  be  implemented  at  some 
point  in  the  future,  and  secondly,  that  when 
the  productivity  enhancements  are  realized, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  we  will  even 
return  to  earlier  capabilities,  much  less 
exceed  them. 

My  view  is  that  FAA's  safety  surveillance 
and  enforcement  capabilities  need  to  be  ex- 
panded beyond  what  they  have  been  in  the 
past  to  meet  increasing  workloads.  Increases 
in  productivity  will  be  an  integral  part  of 
any  effort  in  this  area,  but  it  is  my  belief 
that  there  simply  is  no  sut>stitute  for  sus- 
taining, rather  than  reducing,  air  carrier  in- 
spector staff  in  the  field.  Without  a  restora- 
tion of  safety  inspector  staff.  I  believe  FAA 
will  be  stretched  too  thin  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  airline  industry  is  the  safest  mode  of 
transportation,  and  since  deregulation,  it 
has  been  getting  safer.  My  concern  is  that 
these  cutbacks  are  the  initial  steps  of  loos- 
ening up  of  safety  regulation  of  the  airlines. 
Fewer  inspectors  translate  into  less  FAA 
presence  in  the  airline's  day-to-day  oper- 
ations and  Into  less  of  a  sense  among  airline 
management  and  employees  that  someone  is 
watching  what  they  are  doing.  This  may 
create  on  the  part  of  some  carriers  a  more 
lax  compliance  attitude  that,  in  the  long 
nm.  could  reverse  the  excellent  safety 
record  that  currently  exists. 

Everyone  agrees  that,  while  most  of  the 
economic  decisionmaking  in  the  airline  in- 
dustry has  been  deregulated,  safety  has  not 
been  deregulated  and  should  not  be  deregu- 
lated. Both  the  public  safety  and  the  public 
confidence  in  this  industry  require  a  firm 
belief  that  FAA's  regulation  of  airline 
safety   ensures   irreducible   safety   require- 


ments which  no  airline  can  short-cut.  The 
recent  significant  reductions  in  the  FAA 
safety  inspector  workforce  and  in  the  FAA's 
regulatory  "presence"  in  airline  operations 
convey  exactly  the  wrong  message  to  the 
airlines  and  to  the  traveling  public. 

I  recommend  that  the  air  carrier  inspector 
workforce  be  returned  to  the  FY  1981  au- 
thorized level.  This  would  represent  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  100  positions  from 
present  levels.  I  believe  that  such  action, 
coupled  with  at  least  some  of  the  FAA's  pro- 
posed management  and  progrsun  initiatives, 
will  enable  FAA  to  carry  out  its  important 
responsibilities  to  the  extent  expected  by 
the  traveling  public  and  the  airline  indus- 
try. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  consideration 
of  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Norman  Y.  Mineta. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Aviation. 

Remarks  by  Donald  D.  Engen 

Good  afternoon  .  .  . 

I'd  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to  thank 
the  National  Aviation  Club  for  its  invitation 
to  speak  .  .  .  and  to  thank  all  of  you  for 
what  I  once  heard  a  speaker  describe  as  "a 
wonderful  reception— which  I  so  richly  de- 
serve but  so  seldom  get." 

Seriously  there  is  nothing  more  complicat- 
ed in  my  gratitude  than  the  simple  fact  that 
I  like  to  be  with  people  who  are  in  aviation. 
Over  the  last  40  years,  I've  spent  my  career 
either  flying  airplanes  .  .  .  testing  airplanes  . 
.  .  manufacturing  airplanes  or  establishing 
policy  about  airplanes  .  .  .  and  it  has  been 
both  enjoyable  and  a  superb  education. 

The  enjoyment  came  from  doing  those 
things  that  dreams  are  made  of.  and  the 
education  from  the  fact  l}\.it  I've  never  met 
any  two  people  in  aviation  who  couid  agree 
on  anything. 

I  sometimes  suspect  that  the  record  would 
show  we  have  argued  about  everything!  from 
the  center  of  gravity  on  the  Wright  Flyer  to 
the  rate  of  climb  on  Scott  Crossfield's  X-15. 

But  no  matter  how  heated  our  discussions, 
no  one  has  ever  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  final  decision  should  be  based  on  only 
one  criterion:  that  it  was  good  for  aviation! 

I  believe  this  freedom  of  thought  .  .  .  this 
internal  watchfulness  .  .  .  has  been  a 
healthy  thing  for  aviation.  It  has  acted  as  a 
kind  of  catalyst  that  has  helped  produce 
what  we  have  today— a  safe,  technically  so- 
phisticated aviation  system. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  another  one  of 
those  legitimate,  and  necessary  "soul 
searchings"  in  aviation.  This  time  the  argu- 
ment centers  around  the  entire  airline  in- 
dustry. The  industry  is  where  it  has  been 
many  times  in  the  past— in  a  state  of  flux. 

Many  long-established  airlines  have  vacat- 
ed some  of  their  territories,  and  many  new, 
often  smaller  airlines  have  moved  to  fill  the 
gap. 

To  be  more  specific,  in  1978— the  year  the 
Airline  Deregulation  Act  was  implemented— 
there  were  219  air  carrier  and  commuter  air- 
lines in  scheduled  service.  In  1983,  the  total 
had  risen  to  419. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


This  kind  of  dramatic  growth  has  brought 
with  it  both  economic  uncertainties  and 
questions  about  the  impact  of  growth  on 
safety.  What  does  it  mean  in  terms  of  air- 
line maintenance  .  .  .  operations  .  .  .  train- 
ing .  .  .  and  FAA  surveillance? 

Could  cost-cutting  triggered  by  increased 
competition  impact  on  maintenance  or  oper- 
ations expenditures?  Will  the  new  genera- 
tion of  aviation  management  have  the  same 
commitment  to  safety  excellence  as  did  the 
old? 

The  questioners  themselves  are  not  the 
uninitiated— rather,  they  range  over  the 
entire  spectrum  of  the  aviation  communi- 
ty—airline management  and  union  offi- 
cials .  .  .  Congressmen  .  .  .  the  media  .  .  . 
the  sophisticated  air  traveler. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  might  turn  them  all  aside  with  a 
technically  correct  answer  which  would  be 
this: 

Congress  did  not  deregulate  air  safety— 
the  same  Federal  Air  Regulations— and 
more— that  existed  before  deregulation  exist 
today.  Nor  is  there  any  data  base  that  shows 
a  decay  in  aviation  safety  since  deregula- 
tion. 

In  fact,  one  key  indicator— the  Board's 
own  accident  rate  statistics— shows  just  the 
opposite— that  the  accident  rates  for  small 
as  well  as  large  airlines  have  improved  sig- 
nificantly between  1978  and  1983.  In  the 
fatal  accident  rate  category  alone,  reduc- 
tions run  as  high  as  45  percent. 

Part  135  commuters  are  doing  even  better. 
For  the  same  period,  their  total  accident 
rate  for  every  100,000  departures  was  down 
by  three  quarters.  Their  fatal  accident  rate 
dropped  by  87  percent. 

Isn't  this  proof  enough  that  deregulation 
has  not  spawned  safety  problems? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  "no."  Sta- 
tistics are  wonderful,  but  at  the  Safety 
Board  we  have  been  raised  on  the  cross 
check  .  .  .  and  as  the  political  pollsters  like 
to  say  the  results  of  these  cross  checks  are 
still  "out." 

That  is  not  to  say  we  expect  to  find  a 
problem.  What  it  means  is  that  the  Safety 
Board  is  doing  what  our  Congressional  man- 
date tells  us  to  do— to  be  alert  to  any  possi- 
ble safety  threat  ...  to  constantly  probe 
until  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  air  trav- 
eler faces  not  even  a  hint  of  a  safety  hazard. 

For  example,  the  Board  is  conducting  an 
on-going  investigation  into  an  accident  in- 
volving Air  Illinois,  a  13-year-old  regional 
air  carrier  which,  in  recent  years,  has  ex- 
panded its  service  to  about  120  flights  a  day 
covering  a  six-state  area. 

On  the  night  of  October  11,  1983  an  Air  Il- 
linois Hawker-Siddeley  748  crashed  enroute 
from  Springfield  to  Carbondale,  Illinois, 
killing  ten  persons  in  what  was  one  of  only 
three  fatal  air  carrier  accidents  in  the 
United  States  during  1983. 

As  part  of  its  effort  to  determine  the 
cause  of  the  tragedy,  the  Board  held  five- 
days  of  public  hearings. 

What  were  the  issues?  The  adequacy  of 
Air  Illinois'  maintenance  procedures  was 
one.  The  airline's  operational  procedures 
was  another.  And  a  third  was  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration's  surveillance— was 
it  effective? 

The  Board's  final  report  on  the  accident  is 
not  expected  for  several  months— but  Air  Il- 
linois voluntarily  surrendered  its  operating 
certificate  while  it  made  the  FAA-ordered 
corrections  to  its  operational  and  mainte- 
nance procedures. 

But  Air  Illinois  was  not  the  only  airline  In 
1983  with  a  serious  problem  triggered  by  its 
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failure  to  live  up  to  the  Federal  Air  Regula- 
tions. Global  International  Airways  also  was 
ordered  by  the  FAA  to  suspend  all  flights 
for  violating  maintenance  regulations.  In 
addition,  the  FAA  halted  operations  of  a 
third  airline- Guy  America— again  for 
safety  violations. 

What  is  the  common  thread  In  these  three 
cases?  Obviously,  it  is  the  question  of  safety. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  regulations 
were  there  ...  in  place  .  .  .  and  known  to 
the  airlines.  But  they  weren't  being  fol- 
lowed .  .  .  and  that  failure  continued  until  it 
was  spotted  by  surveillance  procedures  .  .  . 
or,  tragically,  after  the  fact,  by  a  Safety 
Board  accident  investigator. 

Why  did  they  occur  and  what  then  is  the 
cure?  I  certainly  don't  think  these  examples 
bolster  any  argument  for  economic  re-regu- 
lation. Nor  is  simply  adding  new  safety  regu- 
lations the  answer. 

What  can  help— I  believe— is  a  stepped  up 
.  .  .  more  highly  visible  .  .  .  more  efficient 
and  widespread  surveillance  campaign  by 
both  the  FAA  and  the  air  carriers  them- 
selves—particularly the  new  comers  and  the 
newly-expanded  older  operators.  There  Is  a 
need  for  an  Increased  awareness— and  a 
dedication  to  spend  the  necessary  "dollars " 
to  achieve  that  high  standard  of  safety  that 
can  help  Insure  economic  success. 

To  put  it  another  way:  let  the  word  go  out 
that  we  in  aviation  have  worked  too  long 
and  too  hard  to  allow  any  situation  to  arise 
where  a  very  few  comer-cutters  can  smear 
our  Industry's  reputation  by  putting  the 
public  at  risk. 

Agtiln,  I'm  not  talking  about  the  need  for 
more  regulations— the  Lord  knows  we 
always  seem  to  have  a  healthy  supply  of 
those.  The  answer  may  be  simply  a  consist- 
ent and  firm  application  of  the  existing  reg- 
ulations by  the  regulator  and  those  they 
regulate. 

The  Board's  concern  over  surveillance  pro- 
grams is  not  new.  For  example,  several 
months  ago,  the  Board  testified  betoTe  Con- 
gress on  what  it  believed  were  shortcomings 
in  the  FAA's  air  carrier  maintenance  sur- 
veillance program.  The  shortcomings— 
which  involved  the  efficiency  of  the  service 
difficulty  reporting  system— were  uncovered 
in  1979  after  the  crash  of  an  American  Air- 
lines DC-10  In  Chicago,  and  still  have  not 
been  corrected  to  the  Board's  satisfaction. 

Maintenance  surveillance  also  Is  an  Issue 
in  the  Board's  on-going  investigation  of 
what  could  qualify  as  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic Incidents  of  1983— the  lack  of  engine 
oil  seals  that  forced  the  crew  of  an  Eastern 
Airlines  LlOll  to  shut  down  three  engines 
over  the  Atlantic  and  glide  to  less  than  3,000 
feet  alwve  the  water  l)efore  the  crew  was 
able  to  get  a  restart  on  a  single  engine. 

Operational  survsillance  also  is  an  Issue  In 
several  on-going  Board  Investigations,  In- 
cluding a  series  of  fueling  Incidents,  one  of 
which  Involved  a  Republic  Airlines  DC-9 
that  made  an  emergency  landing  at  Luke 
Air  Force  Base  outside  Phoenix.  A  check 
showed  less  than  five  gallons  of  useable  fuel 
left  In  the  tanks. 

In  Incidents  such  as  these,  the  Board's  In- 
vestigators are  obviously  Interested  In  the 
Airline's  fuel  planning  procedures  .  .  .  crew 
training  .  .  .  coordination,  and  discipline  .  .  . 
and  the  effectiveness  of  FAA  surveillance  of 
these  Issues.  What  we  are  looking  for  is  the 
source  of  the  breakdown  that  led  to  the  fuel 
problem. 

Surveillance  is  the  key  to  accident  preven- 
tion. It  is  the  means  to  uncover  the  clues  we 
need  to  tell  us  where  the  problems  lie- 
before  those  problems  compromise  airline 
safety. 
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In  summary,  let  me  say  this  about  airline 
safety: 

People  fly  because  they  believe  it  Is  safe 
to  fly.  And  they  believe  that  because  dec- 
ades ago  the  airline  Industry  and  the  gov- 
ernment convinced  them  of  that  fact  by  the 
way  they  set  tough  safety  standards.  In 
effect,  safety  became  the  industry's  "strong 
heart." 

Nothing  has  changed  that  philosophy— we 
simply  are  not  going  to  permit  a  degrada- 
tion of  air  safety.  We  have  not  in  the  past, 
and  we  won't  today,  or  tomorrow. 

We— the  government  and  the  industry- 
must  do  what  we  have  always  done.  We 
must  stay  alert  to  safety  threats  ...  we 
must  search  for  the  dangerous  trends  .  .  . 
we  must  educate  and  re-educate  our  flight 
crews  .  .  .  and  in  doing  so  we  will  keep  what 
we  have  now— the  safest  aviation  system  In 
the  world. 

Thank  you.* 


H.R.  1961 


HON.  KEN  KRAMER 

of  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleagues 
for  their  support  yesterday  of  H.R. 
1961,  the  Agent  Orange  and  Atomic 
Veterans  Relief  Act.  Certainly  the 
brave  men  and  women  who  now  suffer 
from  serious  diseases  which  may  be 
the  result  of  their  exposure  to  atomic 
radiation  and  toxic  herbicides  during 
military  service,  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten. 

As  our  knowledge  of  the  adverse 
health  effects  of  radiation  and  agent 
orange  exposure  continues  to  mount, 
the  need  for  recognition  and  compen- 
sation of  these  veterans  has  become  a 
moral  responsibility  we  can  no  longer 
ignore. 

President  Reagan  took  the  initial 
steps  by  proclaiming  July  16  as  "Na- 
tional Atomic  Veterans  Day."  finally 
granting  a  long  overdue  recognition  to 
the  over  one  quarter  of  a  million 
American  servicemen  who  were  ex- 
posed to  large  doses  of  radiation 
during  and  after  nuclear  explosions 
between  1945  and  1962. 

However,  our  duty  to  these  individ- 
uals does  not  end  with  this  recogni- 
tion. Thirty-eight  years  have  passed 
since  the  first  nuclear  weapons  was 
detonated  over  the  New  Mexican 
desert  on  July  16,  1945.  In  those  years, 
veterans  who  witnessed  nuclear  tests 
closeup— and  those  who  occupied  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki— have  in  many 
cases  experienced  severe  health  prob- 
lems. 

Leukemia,  heart  disease,  sterility 
and  bone  and  muscle  deterioration  are 
just  a  few  of  the  ailments  atomic  vet- 
erans have  encountered,  years  after 
exposure  to  nuclear  fallout.  More  im- 
portantly, many  children  of  atomic 
veterans  have  been  bom  with  a  variety 
of  genetic  disorders  where  no  family 
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history  of  such  problems  existed 
before.  The  possibility  of  multiple 
future  generations  feeling  the  genetic 
impact  of  this  technology  must  be  ad- 
dressed. 

Although  testing  and  studies  have 
not  been  completed,  Vietnam  veterans 
exposed  to  agent  orange  seem  to 
suffer  a  high  incidence  of  the  skin  dis- 
order chloracne,  soft  tissue  sarcomas, 
and  the  liver  disorder  PCT. 

We  have  compensated  the  citizens  of 
Times  Beach  for  the  health  hazards  of 
living  in  a  dioxin  poisoned  community. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  veterans 
who  served  their  county  so  valiantly 
during  wartime  were  exposed  to  far 
greater  concentrations  of  this  same 
chemical  and  should  be  compensated 
for  the  illnesses  which  they  may  now 
have.  Over  3.000  veterans  would  bene- 
fit from  H.R.  1961. 

This  bill  would  allow  agent  orange 
and  atomic  veterans  to  qualify  for  VA 
disability  benefits  for  medical  prob- 
lems believed  to  be  linked  to  dioxin 
and  radiation  exposure.  Also,  it  would 
provide  similar  help  to  natural  chil- 
dren of  atomic  veterans  where  evi- 
dence indicates  radiation  related  ge- 
netic disorders. 

There  is  much  we  still  do  not  know 
about  radiation  and  agent  orange  and 
their  effects  on  the  human  body.  More 
research  will  undoubtedly  confirm  the 
relationship  between  exposure  to  nu- 
clear fallout  and  dioxin  to  medical 
problems,  but  this  could  take  time. 
The  projected  completion  date  of  the 
agent  orange  study  in  between  1987 
and  1989.  Many  of  our  veterans  cannot 
afford  to  wait.  H.R.  1961  would  ad- 
dress this  problem  now.  and  honorably 
compensate  the  many  men  and  women 
who  defended  their  country  and  the 
free  world.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  join  the  House  in  ap- 
proving this  important  legislation.* 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

or  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  1984,  I  was  unable  to  be  here 
in  Washington  because  my  2V^-year- 
old  son  was  undergoing  surgery  at 
Huntington  Hospital.  I  would  like  the 
Record  to  indicate  that  if  I  had  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
House  vote  No.  10,  proxy  voting  inves- 
tigation; "yea"  on  House  vote  No.  11. 
Agricultural  Productivity  Act;  and 
"yea"  on  House  vote  No.  13,  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration Authorization.* 


HON.  JOHN  R.  McKERNAN,  JR. 

OP  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day America's  industries  are  facing  new 
challenges  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Our  traditional  industries  need  to  mod- 
ernize, our  newer  ones  to  innovate,  if 
they  are  to  meet  rising  competition  in 
the  international  marketplace.  The  ad- 
vent of  high  technology  offers  bright 
promise  for  the  future,  and  through  it 
Americas  industries  may  hope  to  over- 
come the  challenges  they  now  face. 

High  technology  is  not  a  cure-all.  All 
too  often,  we  use  the  term  "high  tech- 
nology" without  reflecting  on  what  it 
means.  Recently,  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Kenneth  M.  Nelson,  gave  an  im- 
portant speech  entitled  "High  Tech- 
nology: A  State  of  Mind."  In  this 
speech,  delivered  at  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Portland.  Maine.  Mr.  Nelson  exam- 
ined the  meaning  of  the  term  "high 
technology."  and  remarked  upon  the 
important  role  this  new  science  will 
have  in  the  future  of  our  industries, 
universities,  and  regional  economies. 

Mr.  Nelson  is  president  of  Nelson  & 
Small.  Inc..  a  distributor  of  electronics, 
appliances,  marine  and  recreational 
products,  and  flooring  and  building 
products.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Great- 
er Portland  Regional  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Committee  on  High  Tech- 
nology. He  is  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin 
College  and  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Law. 

I  would  like  to  include  Mr.  Nelson's 
speech  in  the  record  in  an  effort  to 
better  acquaint  Members  with  the 
challenges  that  the  development  of 
high  technology  present  to  this 
Nation. 

High  Technology:  A  State  or  Mind 

Literally  hundreds  of  conunittees  are  in 
session  today,  around  the  country,  trying  to 
understand  this  industrial  revolution  which 
we  have  come  to  call  "High  Technology". 
So,  it  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  think 
that  in  20  minutes  I  could  summarize  fairly 
the  findings  of  so  many  thoughtful  men  and 
women,  many  of  whom  are  from  Maine.  In- 
stead, let  me  share  with  you  some  thoughts, 
my  own  to  be  sure,  regarding  just  a  few  of 
the  issues  and  challenges  posed  by  the  High 
Technology  era.  Let  me  follow  the  lawyer's 
habit  of  summarizing,  at  the  beginning,  the 
thoughts  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you 
today. 

First,  more  than  anything  else.  High 
Technology  represents  a  state  of  mind. 

Second.  America  is  on  the  verge  of  reln- 
dustriallzation  through  high  technology. 
The  fuel  for  that  reindustrialization  is  in 
our  educational  system  .  .  .  elementary  to 
university.  A  good  education  is  no  longer 
just  a  personal  asset.  A  poor  education  is  no 
longer  Just  a  family's  problem. 

Third.  America's  universities  are  already 
undergoing  an  enormous  change.  The  most 
vigorous  will  emerge  as  partners  In  this  rein- 


dustrialization. much  the  same  way  that, 
since  the  19th  century.  America's  state  col- 
leges played  a  major  role  in  creating  Ameri- 
ca's agricultural  supremacy. 

Fourth,  those  regions  which  see  the  link 
between  their  educational  resources  and 
their  economic  vitality  will  prosper. 

A  half  century  ago.  Judge  Learned  Hand 
warned  that  the  fundamental  challenge  to 
American  industrial  leadership  would  be 
whether  the  conflicts  brought  at>out  by  the 
ever-increasing  special  interest  would  pre- 
vent us.  at  crucial  times,  from  effectively 
seeing  and  managing  change. 

Today,  there  is  no  shortage  of  those  who 
eulogize  America's  passing  as  a  world  indus- 
trial force.  But,  America  has  a  long  record 
of  fooling  the  forecasters  of  Apocalypse.  En- 
trepreneural  economics  are  social,  not  scien- 
tific machines.  What  is  to  such  forecasters 
the  proof  of  pending  doom  is  to  others  often 
the  trumpet  call  of  opportunity.  A  few  years 
ago,  we  were  assured  that  gas  lines  were  per- 
manent landscapes,  that  the  world  was 
bound  to  cartel  dominance  for  decades. 
While  necessity  may  be  the  mother  of  in- 
vention, challenge  is  often  the  midwife. 

Contrary  to  current  forecasts,  the  evi- 
dence is  clear  that  our  country  is  regaining 
a  sense  of  direction,  rediscovering  the  merit 
system,  and  increasingly  prepared  not  only 
to  manage  change,  but  to  inspire  it.  With 
apologies  to  my  former  profession,  we  even 
have  discovered  that  overhead  cannot  be 
our  principal  product. 

America  today  is  at  the  gate  of  a  reindus- 
trialization. which  involves  the  evolution  of 
whole  new  industries,  such  as  those  in  the 
electronics  and  the  biomedical  fields:  but 
which  also  involves  the  literal  reconstruc- 
tion of  many  mature  industries  through  ad- 
vanced technology  methods.  When  you  are 
the  45th  poorest  state  in  the  Union,  seeing 
the  country  formulate  a  new  vision  is  more 
than  encouraging— it  is  a  signal  opportunity 
that  there  is  room  for  panifipation. 

We  hear  voices  telling  us  that  high  tech- 
nology will  result  in  less  employment,  or 
will  benefit  only  a  few  advanced  regions. 
Those  views  remind  me  of  the  planning 
commission  which  early  in  the  century  rec- 
ommended that  the  Patent  Office  be  discon- 
tinued since  nearly  everything  had  been  in- 
vented. The  obvious  truth  is  that  no  one 
knows  how  this  revolution  will  change  us. 
But  it  will  change  us.  We  do  know  that  we 
are  in  a  formidable,  world  wide  race  with 
the  other  industrialized  nations  for  econom- 
ic leadership,  and  that  dominance  will  be 
won  by  those  which  inspire,  invest  in  and 
manage  change  most  effectively. 

My  own  discovery  that  high  technology  is 
a  state  of  mind  occurred  when  I  represented 
an  architect  who  specialized  in  hospital 
design.  To  keep  track  of  his  billings,  he  had 
put  in  a  computer  (in  those  years  a  bold 
thing  to  do).  Watching  this  marvel  perform. 
Cliff  Stewart  began  daydreaming.  Suppose 
he  could  put  into  the  computer's  memory 
not  just  receivables,  but  building  codes, 
zoning  codes,  utility  and  wiring  require- 
ments for  operating  rooms,  clearances, 
swing  requirements.  Suppose  he  could  put 
into  the  computer  the  collective  design  ex- 
perience of  his  whole  firm.  Suppose  he 
could  draw  with  a  wand  instead  of  a  pencil. 
He  daydreamed  sitting  with  a  client  listen- 
ing to  the  questions  he  had  listened  to  for 
years.  "What  would  be  involved,  if  we  add 
two  operating  rooms  here?  ...  or  moved 
Emergency  to  this  wing." 

He  wondered  if  the  computer  could  not 
only  tell  him  the  implications  of  each 
change,  but  could  then  draw  the  revisions? 
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Avoiding  the  waste  of  re-inventing  the 
wheel.  Some  18  years  ago.  with  the  help  of 
MIT  graduate  students.  Cliff  Stewart  devel- 
oped one  of  the  first  computer  aided  design 
systenjs.  He  called  it  ARC  1.  Their  first  com- 
puter could  only  store  a  few  pages  of  data, 
but  it  worked.  Eliminate  an  operating  room 
and  a  new  bill  of  materials  punched  out. 
Add  hospital  rooms  and  the  printer  not  only 
drew  the  floor  plan,  but  reminded  him  that 
the  parking  lot  was  too  small. 

Xerox  and  Carnegie  Mellon  joint  ventured 
a  project  which  would  far  advance  Stewart's 
system,  but  today  Stewart  and  his  30  archi- 
tects design  hospitals  with  six  computer  sys- 
tems with  terminals  right  on  the  construc- 
tion site  so  that  change  orders  are  tested 
against  plans,  and  implications  reckoned 
with  immediately. 

High  Technology  is  a  state  of  mind  which 
restores  value  to  innovation,  experimenta- 
tion, productivity  and  efficiency.  It  is  a  state 
of  mind  not  just  limited  to  the  fields,  which 
are  themselves  high  technology,  but  equally 
applicable  to  architecture,  potato  farming, 
tool  making,  shoe  making  and  industrializa- 
tion. 

The  fuel  for  a  reindustrialization  sparked 
by  high  technology  is  in  the  quality  of  our 
educational  system  for  at  that  core  is 
trained  inquisitive  brain  power. 

In  all  50  states  volunteer  commissions  are 
at  work  trying  to  diagnose  the  ailments  of 
public  schools.  It  is  now  widely  acknowl- 
edged that  we  have  come  through  nearly  20 
years  of  continuously  less  educated  stu- 
dents, declining  aptitude  and  achievement 
scores  (especially  in  math  and  the  sciences), 
and  a  disproportionate  contraction  in  the 
pool  of  top  achievers.  We  in  Maine  must  be 
particularly  concerned  because,  in  math  and 
the  sciences,  our  student  performance  is 
below  even  the  national  downward  spiral. 
But,  what  is  of  greatest  concern  to  the  ana- 
lysts is  not  simply  that  Johnny  does  not 
read,  add  or  subtract  as  well  as  20  years  ago. 
but  Johnny's  ability  to  think,  to  reason,  to 
do  multi-step  problem  solving  has  declined 
significantly.  Studies  released,  just  this 
week,  show  Japanese  students  solve  com- 
plex reasoning  and  math  problems  twice  as 
well  as  American  students.  The  impact  of 
this  declining  quality  has  been  real. 

One-third  of  our  university  math  and  sci- 
ence courses  today  are  classified  as  remedi- 
al, and  thus  short  resources  are  stretched  in 
catch-up  activities. 

Seeking  an  explanation  for  these  events, 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  reports  American 
education  has  largely  become  a  memoriza- 
tion experience  at  precisely  the  time  when 
the  premium  is  on  thinking.  Teachers  lec- 
ture and  students  write  down.  Students  read 
handouts  and  write  it  down.  The  socratic 
method  of  teaching:  asking  questions,  prob- 
ing answers,  dialogue,  debate,  making  com- 
parisons, the  process  of  learning  how  to 
think  through  problems,  level  by  level,  is 
disappesu-ing  from  many  public  school  class- 
rooms. 
Why? 

A  recent  poll  of  university  students  re- 
veals that  4%  desire  a  teaching  career,  com- 
pared with  20%  two  decades  ago.  As  the 
fields  of  law.  medicine,  business,  banking 
and  industry  continue  to  recruit  women,  the 
pool  of  talented  women  who  choose  teach- 
ing continues  to  shrink.  In  some  places, 
nearly  40%  of  those  teaching  math  and  sci- 
ence in  our  own  public  schools  are  not  certi- 
fied in  the  subjects.  If  we  look  at  the  aca- 
demic record  of  those  going  into  teaching 
today  at  the  elementary  and  high  school 
level,  fewer  and  fewer  seem  to  be  coming 
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from  the  top  of  the  pack.  At  one  large  col- 
lege of  education,  the  academic  record  of 
the  1983  entering  class  of  soon-to-be  teach- 
ers Is  below  the  average  of  the  university's 
general  student  body.  Think  about  it.  Those 
who  will  be  teachers  Increasingly  are  not  as 
academic  as  those  who  will  be  their  average 
students.  No  wonder  Carnegie  finds  a  shift 
from  dialogue  to  lecture,  from  analysis  to 
memorization. 

A  friend  of  mine  Is  fond  of  saying  capital 
goes  where  it  Is  treated  kindest.  Well,  talent 
Is  capital.  The  beginning  salary  for  a  Maine 
public  school  teacher  Is  $10,000.  After  ten 
years  of  experience,  maybe  $17,000.  If  we 
are  not  getting  or  keeping  the  teaching 
talent  we  require,  one  obvious  reason  Is  that 
the  talented  are  getting  treated  better  doing 
other  things. 

One  of  the  unavoidable  changes  we  will 
have  to  manage  is  a  public  school  pay  scale 
that  recruits  the  people  who  must  be  re- 
cruited, if  we  are  going  to  have  the  superior 
education  system  world  competition  dic- 
tates. I  think  it  will  happen  because  Ameri- 
ca's commitment  to  education  is  more  than 
just  self-interest;  it  is  historic. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  ad- 
vanced technology  revolution  at  the  univer- 
sity level  is  the  reunification  of  industry 
and  the  academy.  Our  first  hint  of  the  rela- 
tionship was  that  the  first  great  electronic 
business  centers  of  advanced  technology 
were  Boston.  Atlanta.  Austin.  Palo  Alto, 
even  Singapore,  which  also  happened  to  be 
the  homes  of  major  universities  and  univer- 
sity research  centers.  I  say  reunification  of 
industry  and  the  academy  because  Ameri- 
ca's agricultural  leadership  was  directly  re- 
lated to  the  unique  establishment  of  land 
grant  colleges  which,  for  decades,  served  as 
laboratory  and  continuing  education  centers 
for  agricultural  study.  Few  Easterners  know 
that  California's  ability  to  develop  a  vinyard 
industry  of  world  class  rank  is  directly  cred- 
ited to  the  decades  of  research  and  develop- 
ment jointly  invested  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Davis. 

University  participation  Is  essential  to 
America's  newest  reindustrialization  in  two 
respects.  First,  universities  must  continue  to 
perform  their  traditional  role  of  providing 
basic  and  advanced  engineering  degree  pro- 
grams so  that  a  reindustriallzed  America 
has  the  basic  engineering  talent  to  be  com- 
petitive. Japan  presently  produces  twice  the 
engineers  with  two-thirds  our  population. 

We  recently  surveyed  the  majority  of  ad- 
vanced technology  business  in  Southern 
Maine  and  59  percent  reported  that  their 
growth  would  be  directly  related  to  their 
ability  to  attract  holders  of  BS  Degrees  or 
to  have  access,  on  a  local  basis,  to  quality 
BS  Degree  educational  programs  for  their 
employees.  Twenty-one  percent  of  the  busi- 
nesses surveyed  required  personnel  with 
Masters  Degrees  and.  In  order  to  keep  pace 
with  rapid  change  In  nearly  all  fields  of  en- 
gineering, access  to  first  class  programs  of 
continuing  education.  They  also  reported  a 
strong  Interest  In  new  specialty  engineering 
courses  In  manufacturing  technology,  value 
added  engineering,  cost  benefit  analysis  and 
robotics  application. 

The  university  laboratory  is  the  second 
key  element  In  that  reindustrialization.  Uni- 
versities do  more  than  50  percent  of  all 
basic  research  in  the  United  States,  and 
while  much  of  It  Is  government  sponsored,  a 
tremendous  change  is  occurring.  Several 
years  ago,  Congress  adopted  legislation  en- 
couraging universities  to  obtain  patents  and 
copyrights  for  their  own  research  discover- 
ies and  now  certain  types  of  software  devel- 
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opments  are  copyrightable.  With  Industry 
Increasingly  recognizing  its  need  to  finance 
basic  research.  In  the  last  two  years,  we 
have  seen  an  explosion  of  research  partner- 
ships between  universities  and  private  In- 
dustry. Usually,  a  company  or  group  spon- 
sors specific  basic  research  by  the  universi- 
ty. The  results  of  those  lal)ors  are  owned  by 
the  university  and  then  licensed  back  to  the 
sponsor  for  use  In  its  territory. 

For  example.  In  1983.  Stanford  accepted 
research  grants  of  nearly  $150,000,000  and 
Its  partnership  royalty  income  exceeded 
$1,000,000. 

Many  other  similar  basic  research  part- 
nerships opened  this  year.  MIT  and  Har- 
vard jointly  received  a  $50,000,000  genetic 
research  grant  from  a  German  pharmaceu- 
tical company.  Harvard  obtained  a 
$6,000,000  grant  from  Dupont.  Monsanto 
entered  into  a  multi-year  $25,000,000  part- 
nership with  Washington  School  of  Medi- 
cine for  basis  research  in  Immunology,  as 
well  as  a  $50,000,000  long-term  project  at 
Harvard.  Six  computer  firms  and  Stanford 
have  formed  a  partnership  for  biotechnol- 
ogy process  research.  Michigan  just  an- 
nounced a  $6,000,000  molecular  biology  re- 
search grant.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
university-industry  partnership  ventures 
underway. 

There  are  now  1,650  faculty  engineering 
positions  vacant  nationwide.  There  has  been 
a  7-year  decline  in  the  number  of  PHD  engi- 
neering candidates.  Indeed  more  than  one- 
third  of  those  engineering  PHD  candidates 
are  foreign  students.  Many  state  supported 
universities  short  of  engineering  faculties 
and  funds  to  carry  out  even  undergraduate 
programs,  have  curtailed  their  PHD  pro- 
grams, critical  to  a  vibrant  research  environ- 
ment. 

Those  universities  which  are  now  building 
their  research  capacity  and  becoming  par- 
ticipants in  these  industry  partnerships  not 
only  are  developing  major  long-term  sources 
of  new  funding,  but  increasingly  will  be 
magnets  for  top-notch  students.  They  will 
Impact  significantly  on  their  regions  and 
the  Industries  which  surround  them.  So,  the 
reunification  of  industry  and  the  academy 
in  Its  20th  Century  High-Tech  version  offers 
some  enormously  exciting  opportunities. 

The  City  of  Portland  Is  blessed  today  .  .  . 
a  rejuvenated  city  with  a  remarkably  array 
of  Institutions.  The  museum,  the  symphony, 
the  hospitals,  the  iserformlng  arts  center 
and  the  waterfront.  What  I  have  tried  to 
suggest  to  you,  however,  is  that  In  the  long- 
term.  Its  most  important  asset,  I  believe,  is 
the  University  of  Southern  Maine. 

Its  new  program  for  a  Master  Degree  in 
electrical  engineering,  here  In  Portland,  is  a 
direct  response  to  the  needs  of  these  firms 
whose  future  depends  on  advanced  degree 
training.  Its  undergraduate  program  In  com- 
puter sciences  Is  a  critical  offering.  The 
graduate  degree  program  in  immunology, 
now  under  study,  would  bring  to  Portland, 
its  hospitals,  and  its  biomedical  industry  the 
ingredients  for  a  serious  research  center  in 
genetics  and  allied  studies,  and  the  certain 
spin-off  businesses  which  characterized  the 
electronics  research  centers.  The  Universi- 
ty's New  Enterprise  Institute  is  a  nationally 
recognized  model  program  geared  to  provid- 
ing expertise  to  small  entrepreneurial  busi- 
nesses symbolic  of  the  high  technology 
future. 

Public  Institutions  tend  to  meet  public  ex- 
pectations. Our  city  has  an  array  of  institu- 
tions which  just  seem  to  get  better  and 
better.  I  am  sure  that  is  because  the  public's 
pride,  support  and  expectations  of  excel- 
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lence  are   felt  keenly   by   the   institutions     widely  and  publicly  circulated  at  the        Mr.  Erlenborn.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  re- 
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voice  vote,  then  agreed  to  a  motion  by  Rep- 
resentative Murphy  to  report  H.R.  2461,  as 
amended,   and   to   allow   the  .staff   to   make 
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budget  resolution  generates  much  discus- 
sion about  the  individual  program  funding 
levels  on  which  the  total  budnet  ceillnss  In 
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sentative  Murphy  expressly  authorized  the 
staff  to  revise  the  amendment.  The  Com- 
mittee exnresses  no  view  on  whether  the 
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lence  are  felt  keenly  by  the  institutions 
themselves. 

We  are  in  an  era  when  the  region's  eco- 
nomic vitality  depends  upon  the  vitality  and 
excellence  of  our  university  resources.  The 
visions  you  have  heard  today  may  strike  you 
as  ambitious,  but  I  suspect  they  are  nothing 
compared  to  those  of  Bob  Woodbury. 

I  hope  we  have  reached  the  time  when  the 
voices  encouraging  those  visions  reach  well 
beyond  the  University's  official  Alumni. 
Time  will  prove  that  whatever  our  personal 
colleges,  we  all  have  a  great  stake  in  this  t>e- 
coming.  with  pride,  our  University.* 


H.R.  2615 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  24.  when  the  House  debated, 
amended,  and  passed  H.R.  2615,  the 
Weatherization  Act,  I  was  absent  be- 
cause of  official  business.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  for  re- 
stricting amendments  against  the  bill. 

Our  deficit  is  too  high  already.  We 
cannot  just  keep  adding  to  our  already 
outrageous  spending  for  every  good 
purpose  that  occurs  to  our  majority 
group  here. 

We  have  already  appropriated  one- 
half  billion  dollars  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
We  ought  not  add  more  to  what  is  al- 
ready too  much. 

The  votes  on  January  24  have  begun 
to  separate  the  spenders  from  the  defi- 
cit fighters.  Those  who  continue  to 
vote  for  more  spending  will  simply 
have  to  accept  the  responsibility  for 
the  deficit.* 


EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
COMMITTEE  EXONERATED 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  last  session,  serious  alle- 
gations were  made  of  improper  alter- 
ations of  an  amendment  to  H.R.  2461, 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments 
of  1983.  This  amendment  was  adopted 
in  legislative  session  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  the  ma- 
jority party  and  its  staff  were  accused 
of  having  made  the  improper  alter- 
ations. 

The  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct  carried  out  a  thorough 
investigation  of  this  and  other  allega- 
tions of  improper  alterations  of  House 
documents.  In  its  comprehensive 
report,  "Investigation  of  Alleged  Im- 
proper Alterations  of  House  Docu- 
ments,"  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  was  exonerated.  Since  the 
unfounded  charges  against  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  were 
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widely  and  publicly  circulated  at  the 
time  they  were  made,  I  think  it  appro- 
priate to  include  in  my  remarks  the 
full  text  of  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  from  its  report: 

A.  April  20,  1983.  Lbgislative  Action  by 
THE  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
On  July  12.  1983.  Representative  John  Er- 

lenbom  testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  that  in  his  judgment,  "a  67-word 
amendment  *  •  *  grew  to  386  words  between 
the  time  it  was  ordered  reported  from  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  the 
time  it  was  printed. "  (See  Cong.  Rec..  daily 
ed.,  July  19.  1983.  H  5242.) 

The  situation  precipitating  Representa- 
tive Erlenbom's  remarks  and  his  allegation 
of  improper  alteration  are  set  forth  below. 

On  April  20.  1983.  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  considered  H.R.  2461.  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1983. 
During  the  markup  session,  the  Committee 
Chairman.  Representative  Carl  Perkins,  of- 
fered an  amendment  affecting  certain  pro- 
gram authorizations.  His  amendment  was 
intended  to  increase  particular  program  au- 
thorizations to  the  target  levels  contained  in 
the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1984  (H.  Con.  Res.  91)  as  passed  by  the 
House.  A  chart  entitled.  "Comparison  of  the 
Authorization  Ceilings  Contained  in  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
for  fiscal  year  1984  with  The  Assumptions 
in  The  First  Budget  Resolution  As  Passed 
By  The  House."  was  provided  to  every  com- 
mittee Member  during  the  consideration  of 
the  amendment.'  The  Chart  Identified  nine 
programs  having  a  higher  figure  under  the 
budget  resolution  than  under  the  ceiling  es- 
tablished by  the  1981  Reconciliation  Act.' 

The  Perkins  amendment  stated: 

Sec  110.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  program  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  such  funding  levels  as  are  assumed 
under  the  first  budget  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  91)  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(b)  The  authorizations  of  appropriations 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  super- 
cede, and  are  not  in  addition  to.  authoriza- 
tions, under  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97-35)." 

Regarding  Representative  Erlenbom's  al- 
legation, the  Committee  obtained  a  copy  of 
a  portion  of  the  transcript  of  the  April  20, 
1983.  markup  of  H.R.  2461.  The  following 
discussion  took  place: 

Mr.  PcKxiNS.  Mr.  Murphy  and  myself  are 
offering  an  amendment  and  we  are  adding  a 
new  section,  110.  A.  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  any  program  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  such  funding  levels  as  are  as- 
sumed under  the  first  budget  resolution.  H. 
Con.  Resolution  91  lor  the  fiscal  year  1984. 

B.  the  Authorization  of  appropriations 
under  Sulisectlon  A  of  this  Section  super 
cede  and  are  not  In  addition  to  authoriza- 
tions under  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981.  Public  Law  97-35. 

Now.  what  this  does— 
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•The  Committee  polnu  out  that,  despiu  the 
clear  Intent  of  the  amendment.  H.  Con.  Res.  91 
does  not  contain  s(>eciric  program  authorizations. 
This  matter  was  noted  In  a  July  19.  1983.  letter 
from  Representative  Perkins,  discussed  Infra. 

'  The  prosrams  were  compensatory  education, 
impact  aid,  education  for  the  handicapped,  voca- 
tional education,  arts  and  humanities.  Department 
of  Education  salaries  and  expenses,  community 
services  block  grants.  low-Income  energy  assistance, 
and  the  women.  Infanu.  and  children  program. 


Mr.  Erlenborn.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  I'll  just  reserve  it  and  let's 
debate  It.  [Laughter.] 

I'll  think  about  the  reasons  as  we  are  de- 
bating it.  [Laughter.! 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  bring  some  programs 
here  up  to  the  Fiscal  Year  1984  first  budget 
resolution,  the  compensatory  education, 
chapter  one.  and  the  migrant  education, 
and  the  impact  aid  from  475  to  505  and  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped  from  $1.17  bil- 
lion up  to  $1,226  billion,  and  vocational  edu- 
cation from  $375  million  up  to  $937  million, 
which  was  in  the  first  budget  resolution, 
and  Mr.  Murphy  may  want  to  make  a  state- 
ment at  this  time. 

Mr.  Murphy.  The  amendment  by  the 
Chairman  is  to  allow  the  appropriations 
process  and  the  budget  process  the  flexibil- 
ity that  will  be  necessary  if  we  find  that  we. 
as  a  majority  in  Congress,  want  to  increase 
the  funding,  and  most  of  these  of  course, 
again,  would  be  discretionary  but  at  least 
allows  the  appropriations  process  the  flexi- 
bility of  adding  a  few  dollars  here  and  there 
for  the  programs  as  they  may  see  fit  and 
that  have  been  recommended  through  the 
budget  process. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Go  ahead.  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must 
admit  to  being  caught  by  surprise  with  this 
amendment,  having  no  knowledge  of  it  until 
it  was  put  before  me  a  minute  ago. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Well,  we  just  decided  on  it  a 
few  moments  ago.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  I  kind  of  thought  that 
there  was  very  little  thought  put  Into  this. 
[Laughter.] 

First  of  all.  for  those  who  are  truly  Inter- 
ested in  the  bill  before  us.  may  I  point  out 
that  this  amendment  Is  not  germane  to  the 
bill,  and  that's  why  I  was  reserving  a  point 
of  order,  or  I  thought  I  had.  I  reserved  it  for 
a  very  brief  time  apparently.  But  it  is  really 
not  germane  to  this  bill  because  it  affects 
every  program,  the  authorized  level  for 
every  program  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Perkins.  No.  let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man entitlement  programs  like  the  school 
lunch  program,  that  will  have  to  come  In  a 
separate  bill  but  the  other  programs 
under— not  under  entitlements. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  That's  why  I  said  the  au- 
thorization level.  It  certainly  would  not 
change  the  formula  for  entitlement.  But  the 
authorization  levels  of  every  program 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee. 

Now.  might  I  just  suggest  that  if  this,  its 
obvious  purpose 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  only  affects,  let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman,  nine  programs  where  we 
have  jurisdiction  over  some  40  or  50  here. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Well,  let  me  say  that  its 
obvious  purpose  Is  not  to  lower  authoriza- 
tions but.  rather,  to  increase  them.  .  .  . 

The  Committee's  understanding  of  the 
al>ove-quoted  portions  of  the  April  20.  1983. 
markup  session  is  that  Representative 
Murphy  clearly  stated  that  the  Perkins 
amendment  affected  (by  way  of  Increase) 
the  authorization  on  only  nine  programs, 
not  every  program  within  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor's  jurisdiction,  as  Rep- 
resentative Erlenborn  had  argued.  The 
chart  Chairman  Perkins  provided  to  Mem- 
bers also  established  this  feature  of  the 
amendment.  The  Perkins  amendment  was 
subsequently  agreed  to  by  an  18-9  vote.  The 
Committee   on   Education    and    Labor,    by 


voice  vote,  then  agreed  to  a  motion  by  Rep- 
resentative Murphy  to  report  H.R.  2461.  as 
amended,  and  to  allow  the  staff  to  make 
necessary  technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments. (The  Committee  notes  that  Repre- 
sentative Erlenbom's  point  of  order  was 
overruled.  No  view  is  expressed  on  whether 
the  objection  (apparently  based  on  the  ger- 
maneness of  the  Perkins  amendment)  was 
well-founded.) 

It  further  appears  that  Representatives 
Erlenborn,  Goodling,  Gunderson,  Bartlett, 
and  NIelson  came  to  understand  the  limited 
effects  of  the  amendment.  Specifically,  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  report  on 
H.R.  2461  (H.  98-137)  contained  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  the  named  Members  (in 
their  dissenting  views)  concerning  the  Per- 
kins amendment. 

This  amendment,  as  offered,  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  comments  of  the  Chairman,  its 
sponsor,  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
authorization  of  appropriation  ceilings  for 
1984  for  selected  programs  by  more  than 
$1.3  billion  over  the  ceilings  for  those  pro- 
grams set  in  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981. 

The  minority  report  went  on  to  complain 
about  the  increased  length  of  the  printed 
(reported)  amendment  as  compared  with 
the  brevity  of  the  introduced  version.  (The 
Committee  notes  that  Chairman  Perkins  re- 
ferred to  9  programs  during  the  April  20 
markup  although  10  were  listed  in  the  Re- 
publican Members'  dissenting  views,  quoted 
above.  The  Committee  determined  that 
Chairman  Perkins'  amendment  treated  two 
programs  as  one  because  of  the  President's 
proposal  to  consolidate  the  vocational  and 
adult  education  programs  Into  a  single  block 
grant.  The  10  programs  listed  by  Represent- 
ative Erlenborn.  et  al..  were  the  same  re- 
ferred to  by  Chairman  Perkins  on  April  20. 
1983.) 

The  Committee  has  also  obtained  a  copy 
of  a  July  19.  1983.  letter  Representative  Per- 
kins sent  to  Representative  Claude  Pepper. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules,  regarding 
Representative  Erlenbom's  allegation  that 
the  subject  amendment  had  been  improper- 
ly altered.  The  letter  stated,  in  part: 

INTENT  OF  amendment 

My  amendment  did,  as  described  in  the 
Minority  report,  go  from  67  words  to  over 
380  words.  Those  380  words,  however,  were 
substantially  more  precise  in  describing 
what  the  Committee  intended  than  my 
original  language. 

Title  IV  as  reported  increased  the  total 
authorizations  of  ten  programs  within  our 
jurisdiction  by  $1.35  billion.  The  revision  did 
not  change  the  cost  of  the  amendment;  the 
original  and  the  revised  language  were  both 
tied  to  the  same  set  of  figures,  the  assump- 
tions in  the  House-passed  version  of  the 
budget  resolution. 

The  reason  for  revising  the  amendment 
stems  from  the  complexity  of  the  budget 
process.  As  you  know.  It  is  only  since  the 
1981  Reconciliation  Act  that  authorizing 
Committees  have  become  involved  with 
budget  assumptions,  authorization  ceilings, 
and  budget  targets.  This  new.  complex  proc- 
ess requires  new  approaches  in  authorizing 
legislation  and  presents  new  difficulties  in 
drafting  amendments  that  are  technically 
correct. 

As  originally  drafted,  the  amendment  re- 
ferred to  "such  funding  levels  as  are  as- 
sumed under  the  first  budget  resolution." 
This  was  intended  to  be  a  concise  way  of 
covering  all  ten  programs  whose  authoriza- 
tions were  being  increased.  I  believed  these 
levels  were  known  to  all,  since  passage  of  a 
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budget  resolution  generates  much  discus- 
sion about  the  individual  program  funding 
levels  on  which  the  total  budget  ceilings  in 
the  resolution  are  based. 

Soon  after  the  Committee  mark-up,  I 
learned  that  these  "assumptions"  are  not 
always  printed  in  the  public  reports  and 
records  dealing  with  the  budget  resolution. 

Thus,  to  tie  my  amendment  to  "assump- 
tions" which  do  not  have  any  official  stand- 
ing would  cause  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 
So,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  clear  Intent  of 
the  Committee  during  the  mark-up,  the  fig- 
ures for  each  program  as  shown  on  the 
chart  which  everyone  had  at  the  meeting 
were  Incorporated  into  the  text  of  the 
amendment  Itself. 

The  staff  did  not  exceed  the  authority 
given  it  by  the  Committee  to  make  technical 
and  conforming  amendments.  No  one  can 
deny  that  the  language  in  the  reported  bill 
was  a  more  accurate,  more  specific  reflec- 
tion of  what  I  intended  and  what  the  Com- 
mittee intended  when  it  adopted  my  amend- 
ment. No  one  was  confused,  no  one  was  de- 
ceived, there  was  no  misrepresentation  and 
the  Committee's  intention  was  accurately 
reflected  in  the  reported  bill. 

The  thrust  of  Representatives  Erlenbom's 
objection  is  two-pronged.  First,  he  argued 
the  Perkins  amendment  was  not  germane  to 
the  bill,  H.R.  2461.  Whether  this  proposi- 
tion is  correct  is  a  matter  not  relevant  to 
the  investigation  under  House  Resolution 
254. 

Second,  Representative  Erlenbom  argued 
that  the  staff  erred  in  revising  the  amend- 
ment pursusmt  to  the  authority  granted  by 
Representative  Murphy's  motion;  an  error 
tantamoiuit  to  an  improper  alteration  of 
the  original  language  of  the  amendment.  In 
stating  his  objections  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  during  its  meeting  on  July  12,  1983, 
Representative  Erlenbom  observed  that  the 
amendment  was  extensively  revised  to  ad- 
dress two  concerns:  That  based  on  the  chart 
(which  accompanied  the  amendment)  the 
original  text  had  the  imlntended  effect  of 
also  reducing  15  program  authorizatins 
rather  than  just  Increasing  nine.  To  elimi- 
nate this  problem.  Representative  Erlen- 
bom argued  that  the  staff  altered  the 
amendment  to  affect  only  programs  which 
stood  to  gain  In  authorized  dollars.  This  was 
accomplished  by  adding  language  (a  new 
subsection  (c)  to  the  amendment)  identify- 
ing the  programs  affected. 

The  revisers,  in  Representative  Erlen- 
bom's view  also  improperly  added  words 
making  clear  the  amendment  affected  only 
funding  levels  assumed  under  the  first 
budget  resolution,  "as  it  passed  the  House 
on  March  23,  1083, "  to  avoid  the  problem  of 
the  House-Senate  conferees  on  the  First 
Budget  Resolution  agreeing  on  lower  levels 
than  those  assumed  In  the  House-passed 
version. 

CONCHJSION 

The  Conunlttee  concludes  that  this  allega- 
tion does  not  involve  an  improper  alter- 
ation. The  revised  language  was  apparently 
a  more  precise  articulation  of  the  Intent  of 
the  original  amendment,  having  no  effect 
on  cost  or  the  programs  covered.  Specifical- 
ly, the  amendment  was  clearly  intended  to 
reach  nine  programs  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing authorization  levels  to  those  as- 
sumed in  the  House-passed  version  of  H. 
Con.  Res.  91.  Further,  as  evidence  by  mate- 
rials provided  during  consideration  of  the 
amendment  and  the  discussion  thereon. 
Representative  Erlenbom  and  others  clear- 
ly understood  the  full  intent  and  scope  of 
the  proposal.  Finally,  the  motion  by  Repre- 
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sentative  Murphy  expressly  authorized  the 
staff  to  revise  the  amendment.  The  Com- 
mittee expresses  no  view  on  whether  the 
amendment  was  germane  or  whether  the 
staff's  revision  exceeded  accepted  technical 
or  conforming  practices.* 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  PAY 
RESPONSIBILITY  ACT 


HON.  TOM  VANDERGRIFF 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  VANDERGRIFF.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow  we  will  receive  the  Presi- 
dent's 1984  budget  proposal,  and,  no 
doubt,  we  will  be  asked  to  make  diffi- 
cult decisions  in  our  attempt  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  To  be  candid,  however,  I 
would  hope  that  this  Congress  will  see 
fit  to  do  more  than  merely  put  a  down 
payment  toward  our  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Our  Senate  colleagues  have  already 
acted  to  repeal  last  year's  vote  to  in- 
crease congressional  pay,  which,  I 
might  add,  I  vehemently  opposed  and 
voted  against.  I  am  hopeful  we  in  the 
House  will  soon  have  the  opportunity 
to  follow  suit.  If  we  are  to  make  a  real 
impact  on  the  deficit,  we  all  must  do 
our  part.  We  can  ask  no  less  of  our- 
selves than  we  will  ask  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addi- 
tion to  repealing  this  ill-conceived  and 
ill-timed  pay  raise,  we  must  insure 
that  Congress  cannot  again  approve  a 
pay  increase  for  itself  without  full 
public  scrutiny.  We  must  take  steps  to 
restore  the  public's  confidence  in  the 
Congress  which  has  been  further 
eroded  by  allowing  this  pay  raise  to 
take  effect. 

To  this  end,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  require  a  separate  re- 
corded vote  on  any  measure  which 
would  grant  a  pay  increase  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Our  constituents 
have  a  right  to  know  how  we  vote  on 
these  matters.  In  addition,  my  bill 
would  prevent  any  pay  increase  from 
taking  effect  until  we  return  home, 
face  our  constituents,  and  are  asked  to 
return  as  their  representative. 

I  know  that  most  of  our  constituents 
find  such  a  pay  raise  difficult  to 
accept  at  this  time.  I  most  certainly 
share  this  sentiment,  as  long  as  the 
deficit  remains  at  catastrophic  levels, 
while  there  are  still  so  many  people 
unemployed,  and  when  this  Iwdy  is 
considering  tax  increases  and  more 
deep  cuts  in  social  programs. 

My  proposal,  the  Congressional  Pay 
Responsibility  Act,  by  itself,  will  not 
result  in  a  balanced  budget,  nor  will 
repealing  the  pay  increase  already  in 
effect.  These,  however,  are  the  very 
first  and  the  very  least  steps  we 
should  take.  Until  such  time  as  we 
take  these  steps,  I  will  return  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  the  amount  of  this  and 
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any  subsequent  pay  raise  with  instruc- 
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serting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  offices  and  po- 
sitions": and 
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change  this,  we've  added  viewpoint  commen- 
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any  subsequent  pay  raise  with  Instruc- 
tions that  the  sum  be  applied  toward 
reducing  the  deficit.  I  know  that  the 
impact  of  this  action  is  small  in  com- 
parison to  the  size  of  the  deficit,  yet  it 
is  simply  the  very  least  I  can  personal- 
ly do.  I  owe  it  to  the  people  of  the 
26th  Congressional  District  in  Texas, 
and.  indeed,  to  all  the  taxpayers  of 
this  Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  my  efforts,  and  1  ask  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Thank  you. 
H.R  4703 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Congressional  Pay 
Responsibility  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (aXl)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
601(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  31).  relating  to  congres- 
sional salary  adjustment,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Effective  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  applicable  pay  period  commencing 
on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  an  adjustment  takes  effect  under  sec- 
tion 5305  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  in 
the  rates  of  pay  under  the  General  Sched- 
ule.", and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Effec- 
tive at  the  beginning  of  the  Congress  next 
following  any  Congress  during  which  an  ad- 
justment takes  effect  under  section  5305  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  in  the  rates  of 
pay  under  the  General  Schedule,". 

(2)  Such  section  601(a)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  rates  of  pay  for  positions  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subsection 
recommended  by  the  President  under  sub- 
section (h)  of  section  225  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  358)  in  any  year 
shall  take  effect  on  the  later  of  (A)  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Congress  next  following  the 
Congress  during  which  the  recommenda- 
tions for  such  rates  of  pay  were  transmitted 
by  the  President  under  such  subsection  or 
(B)  the  date  prescribed  by  the  President 
under  subsection  (i)(2)  of  such  section  (2 
U.S.C.  359<2)).  ■. 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  225  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  358)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "include,  in  the 
budget"  and  all  that  follows  through  "Com- 
mission" in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "transmit  to 
the  Congress,  within  the  period  of  fifteen 
calendar  days  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  the  Congress  convenes  for  the  first 
session  which  begins  after  the  date  on 
which  the  report  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  are  required  to  be  submit- 
ted", and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 
(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (i)  of  such 

section  (2  U.S.C.  359(  1 ))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(I)": 

(B)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(i)  by  inserting  "the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and"  before  "the 
offices  and  positions":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "(A)."; 

(C)  in  the  third  sentence— 

(i)  by  striking  out  described  in  any  such 
subparagraph"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"referred  to  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
paragraph;" and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  'the  offices  and  posi- 
tions covered  by  such  subparagraph"  and  in- 
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serting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  offices  and  po- 
sitions": and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

(B)  The  rates  of  pay  for  offices  and  posi- 
tions within  the  pur\'iew  of  subsection  (f)(A> 
of  this  section  (other  than  the  office  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States)  recommend- 
ed by  the  President  under  sulxsection  (h)  of 
this  section  In  any  year  shall  take  effect  as 
provided  in  section  601(a)(3)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C. 
31(3)).". 

(3)  Subsection  (J)  of  such  section  (2  U.S.C. 
360)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "if  approved  by  the 
Congress  as  provided  in  subsection  (i)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "upon  taking  effect 
as  provided  in  subsection  (i)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  any  provi- 
sion of  law  enacted  in  the  period  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (i)  of  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  such  recommenda- 
tions)" in  subparagraph  (A)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(other  than  any  provision  of 
law  which,  in  the  case  of  any  recommenda- 
tion to  which  subsection  (i)(l)(A)  of  this 
section  applies,  is  enacted  in  the  period 
specified  in  such  subsection  (i)(l)(A)  with 
respect  to  such  recommendation  or  which, 
in  the  case  of  any  recommendation  to  which 
subsection  (iMlKB)  of  this  section  applies,  is 
enacted  with  respect  to  such  reconunenda- 
tion  after  the  date  of  which  the  President 
transmitted  such  recommendation  to  the 
Congress)". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "Member  of  the  Congress"  means  any 
person  who  holds  the  office  of  Senator. 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico. 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  major- 
ity or  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)(1)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to 
consider  any  bill  or  Joint  resolution  which 
includes  an  appropriation,  or  a  limitation  on 
the  use  of  appropriated  funds,  for  the  com- 
pensation of  Member  of  the  Congress  for 
any  fiscal  year  or  part  of  a  fiscal  year  if 
such  bill  or  joint  resolution  also  includes  an 
appropriation,  or  a  limitation  on  appropria- 
tions, for  any  other  purpose. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  is  en- 
acted by  the  Congress— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of 
each  House,  respectively,  and  such  rules 
shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  that  House)  at 
any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  that  House. 

(c)  The  vote  of  each  House  on  each  bill  or 
joint  resolution  which  includes  an  appro- 
priation, or  a  limitation  on  the  use  of  appro- 
priated funds,  for  the  compensation  of 
Members  of  the  Congress  for  any  fiscal  year 
or  part  of  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  recorded  so 
as  to  reflect  the  vote  of  each  Member  of  the 
Congress  thereon.* 
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HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

OP  MKmiGAIt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  recom- 
mend to  all  of  my  friends  in  the  House 
an  excellent  article  about  the  Voice  of 
America  and  its  new  Director,  Ken 
Tomlinson.  I  want  to  commend  Mr. 
Ken  Tomlinson  for  his  fine  efforts  in 
giving  new  life  to  the  Voice. 

Let  me  put  in  perspective  his  contri- 
butions to  America's  voice  to  the 
world.  It  is  ironic  that  the  most  power- 
ful and  technologically  advanced 
Nation  In  the  world  should  tel!  its 
story  to  the  masses  around  the  globe 
with  antiquated  equipment,  insuffi- 
cient staff,  and  inadequate  budgets. 
The  powerful  and  modem  transmit- 
ters operated  by  the  Soviets,  their 
Eastern  European  allies,  and  their  sur- 
rogates in  the  Caribbean  are  literally 
overwhelming  the  Voice's  signals  and 
keeping  these  transmissions  from 
reaching  an  increasingly  growing  over- 
seas audience  that  desperately  wants 
to  hear  the  truth  about  America,  and 
the  truth  about  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world. 

All  too  often,  Americans  returning 
from  overseas  tell  how  difficult  it  is  to 
find  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  on 
the  shortwave  listening  bands.  Radio 
Moscow,  however,  is  clearly  heard 
even  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe. 
Why  should  we  let  this  appalling  situ- 
ation continue  when  the  remedy  is  at 
our  fingertips? 

All  of  this  is  happening  at  a  crucial 
time.  More  than  ever  before,  this  is  a 
period  in  our  Nation's  history  when 
truth  and  democracy  are  being  chal- 
lenged throughout  the  world.  This  is  a 
time  when  the  forces  of  totalitarian- 
ism are  more  powerful,  more  deter- 
mined and  more  aggressive  than  ever 
before.  Today  is  also  a  period  when 
the  expectations  of  millions  around 
the  globe  have  never  been  greater. 
More  than  ever  before,  people  want 
uncensored  information  and  know  the 
importance  of  having  that  information 
sent  to  them.  Today,  we  are  witnessing 
a  communications  explosion  and  the 
Voice  of  America  must  be  on  the  cut- 
ting edge  in  both  technology,  program 
presentation,  and  content. 

Thanks  to  the  energetic  efforts  of 
Charles  Z.  Wick,  the  head  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  and  the  deter- 
mined efforts  of  Ken  Tomlinson.  a 
program  is  underway  to  modernize  the 
Voice  so  that  our  broadcasts  can  again 
be  heard  in  the  distant  corners  of  the 
world. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I 
strongly  reconunend  this  article  which 
presents  both  the  philosophy  and  the 
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new  image  which  Ken  Tomlinson  is 
bringing  to  the  Voice.  I  wish  him  and 
his  staff  success  and  good  fortune  in 
their  undertakings. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Journal  of  Defense  &  Diplomacy. 
Dec.  1983] 
Interview:  Ken  Tomlinson 
(Ken  Tomlinson  has  been  the  director  of 
the  Voice  of  America  since  December  1982. 
He  began  his  journalism  career  as  a  reporter 
with  the  Richmond.  Va..  Times-Dispatch.  In 
1968.  he  left  to  join  the  staff  at  Readers 
Digest.  While  at  the  Digest,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  magazine's  Paris-based  European  edi- 
torial office  and  its  Washington  bureau.  In 
1981.  he  became  a  senior  editor  at  the  Di- 
gest's New  York  headquarters,  a  position  he 
held  until  he  was  appointed  the  head  of  the 
VOA.) 

JoDD.  What  is  the  general  purpose  of  the 
Voice  of  America?  Why  do  you  think  the 
United  States  should  have  an  organization 
like  the  VOA? 

Tomlinson.  We  say  at  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica that  the  standard  and  the  purpose  are 
the  same.  It's  to  tell  the  truth;  it's  to  get  out 
the  truth.  When  we  went  on  the  air  in  1942. 
we  told  our  audience  that  the  news  may  be 
good  from  the  standpoint  of  the  United 
States,  the  news  may  be  bad  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  United  States,  but  you'll  get 
the  truth  on  the  Voice  of  America.  It's  an 
essential  precept  of  democracy  that  truth 
will  prevail.  I  think  that  in  maintaining  the 
high  standards  of  international  broadcast- 
ing, maintaining  the  standards  as  we  are  re- 
quired to  by  law.  to  broadcast  comprehen- 
sively and  objectively  about  what's  going  on 
in  the  world,  that  we  serve  that  higher  pur- 
pose. We  have  to  remember,  too.  that  the 
founding  fathers  of  this  country  were,  in 
many  ways,  the  first  national  political  group 
which  asserted  that  the  free  flow  of  infor- 
mation is  essential,  that  the  people  have  a 
right  to  facts  and  opinions  and  that  the 
people  can  use  this  Information  to  choose, 
and  choose  wisely. 

Now.  some  people  in  the  United  States 
have  a  difficult  time  understanding  why  it's 
so  important  to  have  an  international  radio 
voice,  because  they  live  in  a  media-saturated 
society,  even  with  the  decline  of  newspapers 
in  this  country.  Virtually  every  household 
has  a  television  set.  has  a  radio,  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  they  think.  "Why  should 
the  U.S.  government  be  in  the  radio  broad- 
casting business?"  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  that  we're  unique  In  terms  of  this 
wealth  of  access  to  information.  Our  audi- 
ences in  totalitarian  countries  and  in  the 
third  world  literally  depend  on  the  Voice  of 
America,  the  BBC  and  other  western  broad- 
casters for  what  is  really  going  on  in  the 
world. 

Finally.  I  think  that  the  Voice  of  America 
and  other  western  broadcasters  serve  what, 
in  long  term,  is  a  mission  of  peace.  We  be- 
lieve that  if  totalitarian  leaders  are  con- 
vinced that  their  people  will  learn  the  truth 
from  international  broadcasts,  that  that 
might  have  an  effect  on  their  potential  for 
war-like  actions.  If  they  know  that  they  are 
going  to  be  judged  by  their  own  people— if 
they  know  their  people  are  going  to  have 
access  to  the  actions  of  the  leaders— this 
will  serve  as  a  check  on  the  pursuits  of  to- 
talitarian leaders.  I  think  that's  why  the 
Soviet  Union  has  put  such  great  emphasis 
on  jamming,  for  example.  It's  well  known 
the  Soviets  spend  more  to  jam  western 
broadcasts  than  we  si>end  on  our  entire 
Voice  of  America  worldwide  budget. 
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JoDD.  There  is  an  ongoing  debate  over 
whether  the  VOA  is  a  news  and  information 
service  or  whether  it's  an  active  tool  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy— a  propaganda  organ,  for  lack 
of  a  better  name.  Conservatives,  for  exam- 
ple, have  often  said  that  the  VOA  has  not 
been  aggressive  enough  in  directly  combat- 
ing anti-American  propaganda  and  Soviet 
misinformation.  As  some  people  put  it.  the 
Voice  of  America  is  mumbling.  Liberals,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  afraid  that  the  VOA 
could  just  become  a  U.S.  version  of  Radio 
Moscow. 

Tomlinson.  The  mission  of  the  Voice  of 
America  was  set  forth  very  clearly  in  a  law 
passed  In  1976.  One.  we  are  to  serve  as  an 
objective  and  a  comprehensive  news  oper- 
ation. Our  listeners  around  the  world 
should  be  able  to  hear  the  news  in  the  high- 
est traditions  of  journalism  on  the  Voice  of 
America.  Now.  I  do  note  that  the  mandate 
for  balance  on  the  Voice  of  America  is  bal- 
ance within  the  American  political  spec- 
trum. It's  not  balance  halfway  between 
Washington  and  Moscow.  Nevertheless,  the 
mandate  is  clear  in  the  law. 

Point  two  of  the  law  is  that  we  should  re- 
flect and  convey  the  essence  of  American  in- 
stitutions to  give  the  world  a  sense  of  what 
this  country  is  all  al>out— difficult  journal- 
ism, and  yet  very,  very  doable. 

Part  three  says  that  the  Voice  of  America 
shall  present  the  official  positions  of  the 
United  States  government,  and  we  now  do 
so  through  our  editorials.  We've  instituted, 
in  the  last  couple  of  years,  an  editorial  page 
on  the  Voice  of  America  where  people  can 
hear  a  reflection  of  views  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. These  editorials  are  clearly  la- 
beled. They  are  brief,  but  they  do  convey 
daily  positions  of  this  government  on  a 
myriad  of  subjects. 

I've  been  listening  to  the  VOA  for  many 
years  and  I.  in  many  ways,  became  interest- 
ed in  the  Voice  of  America  in  the  first  place 
because  of  what  I  felt  as  a  journalist  based 
abroad  to  be  very  clear  shortcomings  in 
VOA  broadcasting.  Not  so  much  in  regard  to 
news,  although  I  think  we've  had  a  signifi- 
cant improvement  in  our  news  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  as  we've  moved  to  10-mlnute 
news  broadcasts  at  the  top  of  the  hour,  as 
we  moved  to  greater  depth  In  our  news  cov- 
erage and  longer  news  programs,  but  I  was 
concerned  as  a  listener  that  I  was  not  get- 
ting the  quality  of  current  affairs  programs 
that  I  had  on  the  BBC.  The  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica did  not  really  have  an  equivalent  of  the 
BBC's  "World  Today."  a  program  that  takes 
a  significant  Issue  of  the  day  and  focuses  on 
It.  using  a  number  of  authorities  from 
across  the  political  spectrum.  It  was  the 
kind  of  "focus  programming"  in  the  current 
affairs  area  that  I  thought  was  missing 
from  VOA.  It  seemed  to  me  that  responsible 
critics  of  the  VOA.  both  from  the  left  and 
the  right,  could  be  satisfied  by  raising  the 
quality,  depth  and  relevance  of  the  product, 
and  this  is  the  first  thing  we  set  out  to  do. 
We  now  have  a  program  called  "Focus" 
which  takes  a  significant  issue  of  the  day 
and.  utilizing  authorities  from  various 
points  In  the  U.S.  political  spectrum,  pro- 
duces enlightened  facts  and  opinion  on 
these  topics. 

I  felt.  that,  to  use  a  phrase  I've  used  many 
times,  the  Voice  of  America  should  reflect 
the  voices  of  America.  I  heard  a  greater  re- 
flection of  the  voices  of  Britain  and  the 
world  on  the  BBC  than  I  did  on  VOA.  In 
the  current  affairs  area,  we  traditionally  did 
our  Inside  view.  Or.  if  we  did  go  outside  the 
institution  or  bring  someone  else  in.  we'd 
put  out  a  microphone  and  have  a  30-minute 
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interview  with  one  person,  as  opposed  to 
blending  many  voices  on  the  topic.  To 
change  this,  we've  added  viewpoint  commen- 
taries. Not  for  the  purpose  of  point-counter- 
point broadcasting,  although  the  people  are 
free  to  disagree,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
giving  the  world  a  sense  of  how  American 
opinion  is  formed  on  the  left  and  right  and 
in  the  center.  I  think  an  essential  function 
of  the  Voice  of  America  is  to  reflect  what 
America  is.  and  if  you  examine  what's  at  the 
heart  of  American  tradition,  you  quickly  see 
the  importance  of  pluralism.  We  have  a  po- 
litical right  and  we  have  a  political  left  and 
we  have  a  political  center.  We  have  a  con- 
gress, we  have  a  judiciary,  and  we  have  the 
executive  branch.  And.  if  anyone  around 
the  world  wants  to  understand  this  country, 
that  person  is  going  to  have  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  diversity  of  opinion  that  graces  our 
democracy.  Those  people  should  be  exposed 
to  the  attitudes  of  the  major  segments  of 
American  political  philosophy.  They  should 
get  a  sense  of  how  leaders  at  various  points 
in  the  American  political  spectrum  come  to 
their  conclusions;  we  try  to  give  them  that 
in  "Viewpoints."  We've  added,  for  example, 
an  expanded  opinion  roundup.  We've  added 
a  feature  of  reflecting  what's  in  the  Ameri- 
can press  and  what's  in  the  magazine  press. 
Again,  to  give  the  world  a  sense  of  what 
American  voices  are  saying. 

JoDD.  How  easy  is  that,  considering  some 
of  the  audiences?  Much  of  your  audience, 
for  example,  is  In  countries  that  have  state- 
controlled  medias.  and  it  has  been  said 
before  that  perhaps  some  of  these  audiences 
may  not  be  sophisticated  enough  to  see 
what  you're  trying  to  get  across— that  the 
United  States  is  a  pluralistic  society— since 
that  is  often  a  rather  subtle  message. 

Tomlinson.  Well,  in  the  first  place.  I 
think  it  has  to  be  understood  that  within 
the  American  political  spectrum,  you  do  not 
have  a  great  deal  of  disagreement  over  the 
big  picture  aspects  of  a  number  of  issues.  Is 
there  disagreement  in  this  country  about 
what's  happened  in  Afghanistan?  No.  Is 
there  disagreement  about  what's  happened 
In  Poland  or  the  right  of  workers  to  orga- 
nize, or  major  segments  of  the  human  rights 
picture?  No.  But.  I  think  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, it  is  important  for  our  listeners  in  Eng- 
lish, as  well  as  our  listeners  in  the  41  other 
languages  we  broadcast  in.  to  hear  the 
thoughts  and  opinions  of  Americans,  and  of 
significant  people  residing  in  this  country, 
on  important  issues. 

For  example,  one  of  the  most  significant 
programs  ever  to  be  broadcast  on  the  Voice 
of  America  is  a  series  we  now  have  running 
In  our  Russian  service  called.  "Conversa- 
tions with  Rostropovich. "  We  recently  went 
with  our  first  in  this  series,  which  is  pat- 
terned after  Eric  Severeid's.  "Conversations 
with  Eric  Hoffer."  in  the  1960s— an  incred- 
ibly significant  television  series.  Mstislav 
Rostropovich  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
figures  of  our  time,  and  from  his  vantage 
point,  he  hm  much  to  say  to  the  people  of 
the  world  and  particularly  the  people  of  the 
USSR,  in  terms  of  comparing  life  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  he  grew  up  and  lived 
for  many  years,  and  life  in  the  United 
States,  where  he  is  now.  The  first  program 
with  Rostropovich  was  amazingly  credible 
because  he  spoke  very  carefully  about  the 
pluses  and  the  minuses  of  his  life  growing 
up  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  life  in  the 
West,  although  it  is  clear  which  system  he 
favors.  The  best  broadcasting  we  can  give 
the  world  is  broadcasting  that  involves  sig- 
nificant American  opinion  makers,  which  in- 
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v-olves  the  best  that  the  United  States  has 
to  offer. 

JoDD.  What  does  the  Voice  of  America  do 
in  order  to  keep  itself  from  l>eing  mistaken 
by  a  forei^  audience  as  just  another  ver- 
sion of  Radio  Moscow?  Apparently,  some 
people  don't  see  the  Voice  of  America  as 
credible  as.  say.  the  BBC.  because  there's  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  people  to  say. 
"Oh.  they're  just  broadcaisting  propaganda 
like  Radio  Moscow  is. "  How  do  you  combat 
such  a  problem  like  that— a  built-in  bias 
against  the  Voice  of  America? 

ToMLiNSON.  With  our  news.  Anyone  who 
listens  to  our  news  for  15  seconds  and  then 
listens  to  the  news  of  Radio  Moscow  for  15 
seconds  has  no  problem  discerning  that  one 
if  factual,  credible  and  truthful,  and  the 
other  is  not. 

I  think  we're  slowly  getting  this  message 
across  in  this  country.  I  think  in  the  past 
year  there  has  been  a  rather  remarkable 
turnaround  in  the  image  of  the  Voice  of 
America  as  we  have,  number  one.  Improved 
the  quality  of  our  product  and  made  it  a 
product  comparable  with  any  journalism  in 
the  world.  And  combat  the  bias  by  commu- 
nicating to  Americans,  who  rarely,  if  ever, 
listen  to  the  Voice  of  America,  just  what  we 
are  and  how  high  our  standards  are. 

JoDD.  So  the  big  problem  is  just  getting 
them  to  listen  in  the  first  place. 

ToMLiNSON.  People  around  the  world  are 
listening.  Our  listening  audience  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  for  example,  has 
grown  incredibly  in  recent  years  according 
to  informal  estimates.  We  have  the  formal 
estimates  of  this  tremendous  increase  in  our 
audience  in  eastern  Europe.  Our  audience  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  likewise,  has  grown  de- 
spite jamming.  The  Voice  of  America  has 
tremendous  credibility  around  the  world. 
It's  unfortunate  that  what  was  sometimes  a 
rather  foolish  domestic  debate  about  what 
the  Voice  of  America  should  be  served  some- 
how to  tarnish  the  image  of  what  Voice  of 
America  is. 

Let  me  make  clear,  as  I  said  many  times, 
that  as  a  journalist.  I  had  many  problems 
with  the  creativity,  relevance  and  profes- 
sionalism of  the  VOA's  product  that  I  heard 
over  the  years  in  the  nonnews  area.  But  I 
think  we've  had  a  significant  increase  in  the 
quality,  professionalism  and  relevance  of 
our  broadcasts.  I  think  you're  going  to  see  a 
continued  increase  in  that  professionalism. 
And.  the  real  test,  I  think,  is  something  that 
I  do  from  time  to  time.  I  take  a  typical 
Voice  of  America  program— "Newsline."  for 
example— and  I  send  it  to  an  informal  mail- 
ing list  of  roughly  16  congressmen  and  sena- 
tors, half  Republican,  half  Democrat,  half 
liberal,  half  conservative,  and  I  say.  "We 
aren't  perfect,  but  listen  to  this  and  I  think 
you'll  agree  it  represents  good  broadcast- 
ing." To  date,  the  reaction  from  both  sides 
of  the  political  aisle  has  been  very  positive. 

JoDD.  As  a  way  of  comparison,  could  you 
give  me  some  rough  figures  on  the  VOA 
worldwide  audience  versus  Radio  Moscow? 

TOMLINSON.  We  have  an  overwhelming 
lead  in  numl)ers  despite  the  fact  that  Radio 
Moscow  broadcasts  in  roughtly  twice  the 
languages  and  in  infinitely  more  hours  than 
we  broadcast  in.  You  can  travel  the  globe 
and  you'll  be  able  to  find  the  Radio  Moscow 
signal  loud  and  clear  at  many  points  on 
your  shortwave  dial.  'You'll  have  to  strain  in 
many  places  to  hear  the  Voice  of  America. 
Even  so.  we  have  a  worldwide  listening  audi- 
ence of  more  than  100  million.  We  believe 
confidently  that  we're  the  most  listened-to 
international  broadcaster  in  the  world  and 
that  in  terms  of  serious  listeners.  Radio 
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Moscow  is  not  even  close.  It  is.  after  all,  not 
a  relevant  international  broadcasting  oper- 
ation. It's  totalitarian  propaganda. 

JoDO.  You  talked  at>out  your  editorials 
and  their  reflecting  the  opinions  of  the  U.S. 
government;  who  writes  those? 

TOMLINSON.  Those  editorials  are  written 
in  our  policy  office  at  the  Voice  of  America, 
which  is  in  close  touch  with  significant 
people  throughout  government.  White 
House.  NSC  (National  Security  Council], 
State  Department  and  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  editorials  have  been  very,  very 
popular  with  the  leaders  of  our  government. 
But.  I  hasten  to  add  that  those  editorials 
will  change  In  substance  and  tone  depending 
on  what  ths  leadership  is  In  Washington. 
Those  editorials  reflect  the  views  of  our  cur- 
rent government. 

JoDD.  The  administration,  you  mean.  I  was 
wondering  if  you  also  meant  congress. 

TOMLINSON.  Of  the  government  in  power, 
although  we  are  very  careful  to  send  mem- 
l)ers  of  congress  across  the  political  spec- 
trum copies  of  those  editorials.  The  edito- 
rials also  have  helped  us  in  stopping  this 
left-right  tugging  for  control  of  the  Voice  of 
America's  microphone.  It  has  given  ele- 
ments of  the  government  a  place  to  go  to 
convey  U.S.  policies. 

U.S.  policies  should  not  be  mixed  with  the 
news.  U.S.  policies  should  not  be  inserted  in 
news  and  current  affairs  broadcasting. 
There  should  be  a  place  in  our  broadcast 
hour  where  listeners  around  the  world  can 
turn  to  for  something  reflecting  the  official 
U.S.  government  position.  The  news  at  the 
top  of  the  hour  does  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  views  of  the  government.  The  views  may 
be  good  or  it  may  be  bad  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  government.  The  editorials 
have  been  very  important  in  enabling  us  to 
fulfill  part  three  of  the  law  which  governs 
us— that  we  shall  reflect  U.S.  government 
policy  while  preserving  the  journalistic 
sanctity  of  other  aspects  of  our  program. 

JoDD.  I  understand  that  some  of  your 
equipment  was  captured  from  the  Nazis  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II  and  is  still  in  use. 
and  that  little  of  your  equipment  is  less 
than  15  years  old.  and  a  good  deal  of  it  is 
more  than  30.  How  does  this  affect  the 
Voice  of  America's  ability  to  broadcast 
around  the  world,  for  one.  and  what  steps 
are  being  currently  taken  to  update  and 
modernize  the  equipment? 

ToMLiNSON.  Well,  it  simply  means  that 
with  each  passing  year,  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica t>ecomes  weaker  and  weaker  around  the 
world.  You  cannot  expect  -a  30-year-old 
transmitter  to  release  the  broadcast  power 
that  that  transmitter  could  provide  two  or 
three  decades  ago.  And  this  constitutes  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  It  Is  nothing  short  of  scan- 
dalous when  people  in  Iran,  Afghanistan, 
major  chunks  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  many 
places  in  Africa,  write  us,  saying,  "Why 
cannot  we  hear  your  signal  as  clearly  as  we 
could  years  ago?"  The  answer  is  deceptively 
simple.  The  equipment  is  largely  antiquat- 
ed. Fortunately,  we  have  a  president  and  a 
head  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  Charles  Wick,  who  are  committed 
to  rebuilding  the  Voice  of  America.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  took  one  of  his  weekly  national 
broadcasts  to  call  attention  to  the  condition 
of  our  facilities.  Now,  of  course,  something 
that  took  many,  many  years  to  waste  away, 
is  going  to  take  a  good  deal  of  time  to  re- 
place. It  takes  approximately  three  years 
from  start  to  finish  to  design,  procure  and 
install  a  shortwave  transmitter  relay  sta- 
tion, with  the  antennas  and  all  the  equip- 
ment involved.  It  takes  time  to  build  up  the 
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engineering  expertise  that  we're  going  to 
need  to  replace  equipment  around  the  world 
and  put  in  units  and  installations  where  we 
need  to  send  a  stronger  signal.  Also,  in  this 
time  of  government  austerity,  it's  very,  very 
difficult  for  an  institution  which  has  not 
spent  money  in  many  years  on  moderniza- 
tion to  gather  the  momentum  to  obtain  the 
funding.  But,  I'm  saying  bacause  of  the 
president's  personal  interest  in  it,  because  of 
the  great  support  that  we  have  on  Capitol 
Hill,  because  of  the  support  and  commit- 
ment that  we  have  in  this  country  to  inter- 
national broadcasting,  that  in  the  next  year, 
you're  going  to  see  real  movement  toward  a 
six-year  program  that  is  going  to  result  in 
state-of-the-art  broadcasting  and  that  will 
also  seek  significant  short-term  Increases  in 
the  quality  of  the  signal  we  send  around  the 
world. 

JoDD.  The  recently  created  Radio  Marti 
will  broadcast  solely  and  directly  to  Cuba 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Voice  of  America. 
How  exactly  is  Radio  Marti  going  to  be  or- 
ganized and  what  will  be  its  editorial  con- 
tent? 

ToMLiNSON.  Radio  Marti  will  meet  the 
legal  standards  established  for  the  Voice  of 
America  in  terms  of  accuracy  and  journalis- 
tic professionalism.  But.  congress  also  said 
that  we  will  allow,  established  within  the 
Voice  of  America,  a  Cuban-service  Marti 
program  that  will  be  administered  separate- 
ly from  the  main  stream  of  the  Voice  of 
America  and  which  will  serve  a  different 
function  from  the  rest  of  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica. That  is.  to  broadcast  to  the  people  of 
Cuba  about  conditions  in  Cuba  and  about 
things  involving  Cuban  interest  around  the 
world.  Many  of  the  details  are  being  decid- 
ed, but  two  things  about  the  Marti  program 
are  absolutely  essential.  Number  one,  credi- 
bility. This  program  must  have  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  Voice  of  America,  both  in  its  news 
and  in  its  historical  and  current  affairs 
broadcasting  to  Cuba,  about  Cuba.  Number 
two,  a  key  to  Radio  Marti  is  going  to  be  a 
large  and  effective  research  organization. 
You  cannot  rip  and  read  Associated  Press, 
UPI  or  Reuters  and  broadcast  to  Cuba 
about  Cuba.  You  have  to  have  a  significant 
and  highlevel  research  operation.  But,  we 
think  that  as  difficult  as  it  might  appear, 
that  it  is  doable  to  have  VOA  standards  and 
still  have  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  about  Cuba, 
on  topics  of  great  interest  to  the  Cuban 
people. 

JoDD.  What  do  you  think  of  Castro's 
threats  of  jamming  Radio  Marti?  Do  you 
think  that  he  has  the  capability  for  doing 
it? 

ToMLiNSON.  We'll  see.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  we're  going  to  surprise  a  lot  of  people 
with  the  quality  of  these  broadcasts.  After 
all,  in  the  area  of  entertainment  alone,  most 
significant  Cuban  entertainers  now  live  in 
this  country.  Marti  will  be  a  station  that 
will  provide  news,  information  and  enter- 
tainment. It's  going  to  be  a  bright  station  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  drabness  of  Castro's 
government  propaganda.  Will  he  jam  it? 
Only  time  will  tell.  You  know,  we  have 
never  been  jammed  in  English  in  the  Soviet 
Union  because  many  people  believe  that  the 
Soviet  elite— a  substantial  percentage  of 
which  speaks  English— wants  to  have  access 
to  information  about  what's  really  happen- 
ing in  the  world.  Maybe  Castro  will  find 
Marti  broadcasting  so  interesting  and  enter- 
taining that  there  will  be  considerable  oppo- 
sition to  jamming  this  great  new  sound. 

We  should  not  t>e  dissuaded  from  filling 
this  gap  in  international  broadcasting  be- 
cause of  fears  of  jamming.  All  of  us  involved 
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in  journalism  believe  that  the  exchange  of 
opinion  and  information  in  the  long  run 
serves  the  cause  of  peace.* 


BULLETPROOF  VESTS  MAY 
SOON  OUTLIVE  THEIR  USEFUL- 
NESS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  half 
of  our  Nation's  528,000  law  enforce- 
ment officers  currently  wear  soft  body 
armor  on  a  daily  basis.  The  U.S.  Jus- 
tice Department  estimates  that  these 
bulletproof  vests  have  saved  over  400 
police  lives  since  they  first  started 
being  used  in  the  mid-1970's. 

As  a  23-year  veteran  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department— and 
one  who  was  wounded  10  times  in  the 
line  of  duty— I  am  most  impressed  by 
the  added  protection  these  vests  pro- 
vide to  police.  However,  I  am  also 
greatly  distressed  that  these  vests  may 
soon  outlive  their  usefulness.  The 
reason:  Criminals  have  access  to 
armor-piercing  handgun  ammunition. 

Since  1980,  I  have  been  pushing  for 
a  Federal  ban  against  armor-piercing 
handgun  ammunition  that  can  pene- 
trate the  soft  body  armor  worn  by  law 
enforcement  officers.  While  some 
progress  toward  that  goal  has  been 
made,  my  legislation— H.R.  953— and 
its  Senate  companion— S.  555,  au- 
thored by  Senator  Daniel  Patrick 
MoYNiHAN— remain  stalled  in  commit- 
tee. 

The  logic  behind  my  proposal  is 
simple:  All  handgun  cartridges  capable 
of  penetrating  the  18-layer  Kevlar  vest 
most  often  worn  by  police  would  be 
outlawed,  except  for  military  and 
police  use.  My  bill,  entitled  the  "Law 
Enforcement  Officers  Protection  Act." 
would. also  provide  a  mandatory  1-  to 
10-year  prison  sentence  for  any  person 
convicted  of  using  these  bullets  in  a 
crime. 

My  legislative  effort  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  individual  police  depart- 
ments and  major  police  organizations 
across  the  country,  including  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police, 
the  International  Union  of  Police  As- 
sociations, and  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers.  Over 
140  editorial  boards  across  the  country 
have  called  for  a  Federal  ban  on 
armor-piercing  handgun  ammunition. 
Further,  my  bill  has  182  cosponsors  to 
date,  and  the  Senate  measure  has  17. 

Nevertheless,  this  legislation  re- 
mains stalled  in  committee.  The  major 
reason  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  Reagan  administration  to  endorse 
my  bill,  or  to  offer  alternative  legisla- 
tion of  their  own. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  long 
given  assurances  that  they  share  my 
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deep  concern  about  the  serious  threats 
armor-piercing  ammunition  poses  to 
our  law  enforcement  community.  In 
fact,  they  made  a  statement  early  in 
1983  that  they  expected  to  complete  a 
study  on  this  issue  and  submit  legisla- 
tion to  Congress  banning  the  armor- 
piercing  handgun  ammunition  by  the 
summer  of  1983.  That  deadline  has 
long  since  come  and  gone. 

In  a  report  dated  November  7,  1983, 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Robert  A.  McConnell  told  me  that— 

It  would  be  speculative  at  this  point  to 
suggest  precisely  when  an  administration 
bill  (to  ban  armor-piercing  handgim  bullets) 
will  be  submitted.  In  fact,  in  light  of  the  dif- 
ficulties we  have  encountered  to  date,  it 
would  be  speculative  to  state  that  such  a 
proposal  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
•  •  •  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  and  I 
cannot  say  with  any  certainty  how  events 
will  unfold  •  •  •.  The  difficult  nature  of  the 
project,  however,  and  the  necessity  of  preci- 
sion in  the  definition  of  armor-piercing  am- 
munition, have  made  this  a  more  lengthy 
process  than  we  had  hoped. 

I  remain  hopeful  that  a  Federal  ban 
against  armor-piercing  handgtin  am- 
munition can  be  enacted  this  year.  In 
the  meantime,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  as  the  number  of  police 
officers  wearing  bulletproof  vests  con- 
tinues to  grow  dramatically,  criminals 
have  more  reason  to  seek  and  use 
armor-piercing  "cop  killer"  bullets. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  New  York  Post  article 
of  January  25,  1984,  with  a  headline 
that  read  'Bulletproof  Vest  Saves  Cop 
From  A  Sniper": 

Bulletproof  Vest  Saves  Cop  Prom  A 
Sniper 
(By  Glenn  MacDonald) 
A  New  Jersey  police  detective  was  shot  in 
the  chest  by  a  sniper  yesterday— but  his  bul- 
letproof   vest    saved    him    from    anything 
worse  than  bruises. 

Miraculously,  said  Mark  Adamson,  29,  he 
decided  to  wear  the  bulky  vest  yesterday 
"for  the  first  time  in  a  month." 

Officers  swarmed  into  a  14-story  housing 
project  in  Bayonne  after  the  attack  and 
look  a  suspect  into  custody,  but  he  was  re- 
leased after  questioning. 

Three  shots  were  believed  fired  at  the  de- 
tective as  he  stepped  out  of  his  unmarked 
car  outeide  the  projects,  and  one  slug 
slammed  into  his  stomach,  doubling  him  in 
half. 

"It  hit  me  like  a  fist,"  Adamson  told  The 
Post. 

"I  doubled  over  and  fell  on  the  ground 
and  my  partner  radioed  for  an  ambulance. 
At  first.  I  didn't  know  what  it  was.  then  I 
felt  a  stinging  sensation  on  my  chest. " 

The  seven-year  police  veteran  said  he  had 
been  lax  lately  about  wearing  the  life-saving 
vest. 

"I'm  going  home  to  my  wife.  Karen,  and 
try  to  relax,"  Adamson  said  after  the  shoot- 
ing. 

"I  know  I'm  going  to  say  a  prayer  of 
thinks  that  my  life  was  spared." 

"He  had  his  vest  on,  luckily,  and  he's 
OK, "  said  a  fellow  detective.  "If  he  didn't 
have  his  vest  on,  he  probably  would  be 
dead." 

Adamson  was  shot  at  9:30  a.m..  just  as  he 
stepped  from  his  car  into  the  parking  lot  of 
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the  City  Line  Mini  Mall  shopping  center  on 
Kennedy  Blvd.  in  Bayonne. 

His  partner.  Tony  Nardini.  said  Adamson 
was  getting  out  of  the  car  when  he  suddenly 
doubled  over.s 


IT  IS  TIME  THIS  COUNTRY  HAD 
AN  ONGOING  NATIONAL  NU- 
TRITION MONITORING  AND 
RELATED  RESEARCH  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  an  editori- 
al printed  in  the  San  Bernardino  Sun 
regarding  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Food  Assistance  established  to 
assess  hunger  in  America.  This  article 
addresses  many  of  my  longstanding 
concerns  about  our  ability  and  ap- 
proach to  eliminate  hunger.  Members 
of  the  task  force  stated  there  definite- 
ly was  himger  in  America,  but  conclud- 
ed that  lack  of  hard  facts  blocked  the 
legitimate  documentation  of  the  sever- 
ity of  the  problem. 

The  lack  of  timely,  objective  data  on 
the  dietary  and  nutritional  status  of 
Americans,  and  the  lack  of  timely  data 
on  other  factors  which  could  effective- 
ly guide  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  for  related  nutrition  research 
and  education  and  which  could  alert 
policymakers  to  an  emerging  "hunger" 
crisis,  are  not  new  phenomena.  It  is 
time  to  take  corrective  action  to  put 
an  end  to  this  phenomenon  and  repu- 
diate the  excuse  that  adequate  data 
are  not  available. 

In  the  past,  each  time  hunger  and 
malnutrition   concerns   surfaced,    the 
President  or  the  Congress  urgently  ini- 
tiated short-term  and  piecemeal  sur- 
veys. Some  of  these  surveys  were  de- 
signed to  periodically  obtain  data  on 
the  dietary  and  nutritional  status  of  a 
representative  sample  of  the  popula- 
tion. Other  studies  represented  a  one- 
time effort  to  assess  high-risk  groups 
and  geographic  areas.  Such  reactive 
efforts  included:  In  1935,  USDA  Food 
Consumption  Surveys,  repeated  at  10- 
year  intervals  and  now  known  as  the 
Nationwide        Food        Consumption 
Survey;  in  1967,  a  congressional  man- 
date which  resulted  in  the  Ten-State 
Nutrition  Survey;  in  1971,  a  presiden- 
tial directive  which  transformed  the 
National        Nutrition        Surveillance 
Survey  into  what  we  know  today  as 
the  National  Health  and  Nutrition  Ex- 
amination Survey  (NHANES);  in  1977, 
a  congressional  mandate  in  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  for  a  proposal  for 
a  Comprehensive  National  Nutrition 
Monitoring  System. 

Unfortunately,    as    the    President's 
Task  Force  on  Food  Assistance  discov- 
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ered,  studies  of  this  type  require  time    of  science  and  information  technology.       Altogether,  the  task  force  effort  is  per- 
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hurt    anymore,    but 
others  to  consider." 


there    are    the 
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and  buried  under  numerous  layers  of  gov- 
ernment   bureaucracy.    Along    with    other 
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eral    hundred    rounds   of   crackling   banjo 
notes  straight   at   them.   And   unlike   any 
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ered.  studies  of  this  type  require  time 
and  usually  become  available  long 
after  the  urgency  which  prompted 
their  mandate  has  passed.  Thus,  per- 
ceived immediate  public  needs  were 
addressed  through  policies  and  inter- 
vention strategies  without  the  benefit 
of  the  studies'  findings. 

As  a  result  of  the  1977  Pood  and  Ag- 
riculture Act.  we  now  have  an  imple- 
mentation plan  for  a  National  Nutri- 
tion Monitoring  System.  Unfortunate- 
ly, that  plan  does  not  address  the  reoc- 
curring  need  for  the  continuous  collec- 
tion and  interpretation  of  data.  Thus 
neither  timely  or  baseline  data  are 
available  to  assess  changes  in  agricul- 
ture and  health  policies  to  reverse  un- 
desirable trends  and  enhance  desirable 
trends,  or  make  comparisons  of  the 
degree  of  change  over  time.  In  addi- 
tion, the  plan  does  not  provide  for  re- 
sources to  improve  monitoring  meth- 
ods or  techniques  which  increase  the 
value  of  the  data  and  reduce  the  cost 
of  data  collection  and  analysis. 

As  a  former  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science.  Research  and 
Technology,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Department  Oper- 
ations. Research  and  Foreign  Agricul- 
ture, I  have  studied  this  problem  for 
many  years.  During  the  past  6  years, 
these  two  subcommittees  have  con- 
ducted oversight  hearings  on  human 
nutrition  research  and  monitoring.  A 
recent  hearing  held  in  July  1983  ad- 
dressed "The  Role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  Human  Nutrition  Re- 
search." The  perspectives  and  sugges- 
tions of  specialists  within  the  field 
have  prompted  Congressmen  MacKay. 
Walgren  and  myself  to  conclude  that 
there  is  a  very  real  need  for  a  coordi- 
nated nutrition  monitoring  and  relat- 
ed research  program. 

Today  we  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  nutrition  monitor- 
ing and  related  research  program.  It 
calls  for  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
assessment  and  maintenance  of  the 
nutritional  and  dietary  status  of  the 
U.S.  population,  as  well  as  the  nutri- 
tional quality  of  the  U.S.  food  supply. 
This  proposed  solution  will  initiate  the 
continuous  collection  of  current  infor- 
mation, and  design  a  system  for  orga- 
nizing the  many  individual  studies  and 
surveys  within  our  country.  This  will 
be  done  in  a  manner  beneficial  to  all 
sectors  of  society  which  seek  and  use 
these  important  data— the  public  and 
the  private  sectors,  the  scientific  com- 
munity, and  policymakers.  Let  us 
leam  a  lesson  from  the  conclusions  of 
the  Presidents  Task  Force  on  Food 
Assistance.  Our  deficiency  of  informa- 
tion must  be  faced  now,  before  the 
next  round  of  concerns  regarding 
hunger  in  America  are  ignored  be- 
cause, once  again,  this  country  lacks 
timely  dietary  and  nutritional  status 
data. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in  the  forefront 
of  rapid  advancements  in  many  areas 
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of  science  and  information  technology. 
It  is  time  we  focus  these  resources  on 
nutrition  monitoring  and  related  re- 
search needs.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  this  legislation. 

The  editorial  from  the  San  Bernar- 
dino Sun  follows: 

[Prom  the  San  Bernardino  Sun,  Jan.  13, 
1984] 

HuNCEK  Task  Force  Didn't  Give  Much  to 
Chew  Oh 

The  report  of  the  presidential  task  force 
on  hunger  is  a  profound  disappointment— 
not  so  much  because  we  disagree  with  its 
conclusions,  but  because  its  findings  are  so 
wishy-washy  solid  conclusions  are  hard  to 
find. 

The  work  of  the  panel  is  notable  for  what 
it  lacks.  There  is  little  weight  to  its  re- 
search. 

One  of  its  participants.  Califomian 
Sandra  Smoley.  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Counties,  gave  a  telling,  if  un- 
intentional, picture  of  the  depth  of  the 
panel's  work  when  she  said,  "We  say  there 
is  definite  hunger,  no  doubt  about  it.  Due  to 
our  short  period  of  time  and  the  data  avail- 
able, we  don't  have  any  quantitative  infor- 
mation about  it." 

Without  "quantitative  information"  about 
a  problem,  it  is  difficult  to  make  specific 
plans  to  cure  it.  We  had  hoped,  if  nothing 
else,  that  qualitative  information  would  be 
exactly  what  the  study  would  reveal. 

The  report  is  almost  an  exercise  In  tinker- 
ing. 

For  instance,  it  calls  for  no  further  cuts  In 
federal  food  programs  and  recommends  re- 
instatement of  food-stamp  funding  that  was 
cut  1  percent  in  October.  True,  those  few 
extra  dollars  a  month  In  food  stamps  may 
help  families  who  have  been  running  out  of 
food  while  waiting  for  their  next  govern- 
ment aid  checks  to  arrive,  but  that  does  not 
go  far  in  solving  fundamental  problems  of 
insuring  the  nation's  citizens  are  adequately 
fed. 

The  report.  In  general,  ignores  inefficien- 
cies of  the  food  stamp  program,  although 
lenowledgeable  observers  of  food  distribu- 
tion programs  have  suggested  the  hungry 
might  be  better  off  if  it  was  dismantled  alto- 
gether and  replaced  by  a  more  practical  and 
proficient  system. 

It  does  not  address  the  question  of  wheth- 
er school-lunch  subsidies  ought  to  be  re- 
stored to  levels  that  existed  before  the  cur- 
rent administration  took  office. 

There  are  a  number  of  important  areas 
that  are  not  dealt  with  In  any  substantial 
way  by  the  panel.  That  offers  no  help  to 
those  who  have  to  try  to  apply  concrete  so- 
lutions to  the  Issues  involved. 

Even  the  major  substantive  recommenda- 
tion from  the  panel  runs  around,  rather 
than  confronts,  hard  Issues. 

The  task  force  urged  Congress  to  make 
participation  In  existing  federal  food  assist- 
ance programs  optional  for  the  states. 
States  which  choose  to  establish  autono- 
mous programs  will  instead  receive  one 
single  appropration— a  "block  grant"— to 
fund  these  programs. 

That  suggestion  in  itself  opens  more  ques- 
tions than  it  resolves. 

Would  poorer  states— where  presumably 
hunger  would  most  likely  be  most  acute— be 
able  to  respond  swiftly  and  with  flexibility 
to  the  problem? 

Would  federal  money  going  to  the  states 
under  such  a  system  rise  along  with  unem- 
ployment and  food  prices? 
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Altogether,  the  task  force  effort  is  per- 
functory. It  is  more  of  a  prelude  for  discus- 
sion than  substance  for  discussion.  We  hope 
the  food  the  government  distributes  Is  more 
nourishing  to  the  stomach  than  the  panel's 
report  has  been  to  the  mind.* 


FRANK  KARASTI,  ATOMIC  VET- 
ERAN. ANSWERS  LAST  ROLL- 
CALL 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1979. 1  first  heard  from  Frank  Karasti. 
a  veteran  from  my  district  who  partici- 
pated in  the  Able  and  Baker  tests  of 
Operation  Crossroads  while  serving  on 
the  U.S.S.  Clamp,  ARS-33.  For  years 
prior  to  1979,  he  had  suffered  from 
health  problems  related  to  excess  radi- 
ation exposure.  "Not  big  things."  he 
wrote,  "but  enough  so  as  to  be  slightly 
worried  as  my  research  definitely  indi- 
cated they  were  associated  with  radi- 
ation exposure." 

The  Navy  disputed  the  likelihood 
that  he  had  been  overexposed.  Frank 
questioned  the  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness of  Navy  records.  How,  he  asked, 
could  the  Navy  rely  on  the  accuracy  of 
dosimeters  worn  by  only  a  few  partici- 
pants as  evidence  that  all  members  of 
a  ship's  company  received  only  low 
levels  of  radiation? 

He  sought  copies  of  the  ship's  log 
and  his  own  medical  records.  He  at- 
tempted to  obtain  from  the  Navy  the 
current  addresses  of  men  with  whom 
he  served  and  when  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  that  effort,  he  sought  the  help 
of  the  National  Association  of  Atomic 
Veterans  as  well  as  other  veterans' 
service  organizations.  He  tried  in  every 
way  he  could  to  leam  more  about  the 
risks  associated  with  atomic  radiation 
and  the  fate  of  other  participants. 

A  year  ago  he  reported  that  he  had 
located  five  former  shipmates.  One 
was  well:  one  had  leukemia,  and  two 
were  dead.  He  himself  was  now  seri- 
ously ill.  Was  this  morbidity/mortality 
finding  representative  of  all  those  who 
took  part  in  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons?  His  effort  to  leam  the 
answer  to  that  question  intensified  as 
his  time  was  running  out. 

Last  month,  I  reported  to  Prank  on 
the  legislation  before  us  today  and,  in 
reply,  received  a  letter  written  Decem- 
l)er  27.  He  expressed  concern  for  his 
shipmates  who  would  be  excluded  by 
the  20-year  limitation  and  for  his  wife 
and  son,  who  would  be  left  destitute. 
At  the  same  time,  he  recognized  that 
H.R.  1961  was  an  important  first  step. 
"As  to  the  Relief  Act,"  he  wrote  "I'll 
say  we  all  have  to  go  for  it  as  the  best 
we're  going  to  get  at  this  time."  He 
concluded.  "The  Lord  knows  I  can't  be 
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hurt    anymore,    but    there    are    the 
others  to  consider." 

Nine  days  later,  on  January  5,  1984, 
he  was  dead. 

In  recognition  that  we  still  know  so 
little  about  the  long-term  effects  of  ra- 
diation as  well  as  chemical  defoliants, 
and  in  memory  of  this  veteran  and  the 
thousands  more  like  him  who  were  ex- 
posed to  unknown  risks,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  1961. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  tribute  to  Frank  Karasti.  the  deter- 
mined, unselfish,  heroic,  atomic  veter- 
an who  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life 
in  service  to  other  atomic  veterans. 
[Prom  the  Ely  Echo,  Jan.  9, 1984] 

Atomic  Veteran  Karasti  Answers  Last 

ROLLCAU. 

(By  Bob  Cary) 

The  old  sailor,  Frank  Karasti,  finally 
came  Into  his  last  port,  Friday. 

Frank,  who  lived  In  Wlnton,  was  one  of 
the  42,000  servicemen  who  was  exposed  to 
atomic  blasts  during  tests  on  Marshall  Is- 
lands, July  1946.  Prank,  who  had  battled  a 
lot  of  illness  during  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
was  sure  that  his  problems  began  with  expo- 
sure to  the  atomic  blasts. 

He  was  very  active  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Atomic  Veterans  (NAAV)  com- 
posed of  survivors  of  atomic  tests.  By  the 
time  testing  ended  for  "Operation  Cross- 
roads", the  name  assigned  to  the  project, 
more  than  200,000  military  and  naval  per- 
sonnel had  been  involved  and  about  200 
ships.  Karasti  was  sent  aboard  the  damaged 
destroyer  Hughes  with  two  other  men  Im- 
mediately after  an  experimental  atomic 
blast  In  an  attempt  to  keep  the  Hughes 
afloat.  Karasti  said  all  three  got  violently 
ill.  Scientific  measurements  showed  danger- 
ous levels  of  radiation  aboard  the  Hughes 
and  other  ships  in  the  area.  No  one  wore 
protective  clothing. 

It  was  a  story  long  burled  until  veterans 
like  Frank  Karasti  forced  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment to  reveal  records  from  the  tests.  Only 
within  the  last  few  years  has  the  govern- 
ment conceded  something  may  have  hap- 
pened to  the  men.  Recently,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  opened  radiation  centers  at 
the  VA  hospitals.  For  most  of  the  veterans, 
whatever  might  have  been  done  has  come 
too  late. 

Bom  April  15,  1922.  In  Wlnton,  he  attend- 
ed the  public  schools  and  at  age  17  tried  to 
Join  the  Navy.  His  father  finally  signed  the 
papers,  in  1942.  and  at  age  20  he  joined.  His 
father  had  been  a  logger  until  the  lumber 
mills  In  Wlnton  closed,  then  went  to  work  In 
the  mines.  After  discharge  from  the  service, 
Frank  worked  In  the  mines,  then  In  con- 
struction. He  was  an  excellent  carpenter 
and  cabinet  maker  like  his  father  and  his 
brother  Alan. 

Prank  married  the  former  Dolores  Le- 
vander.  Their  reception  was  In  the  old  Plnn 
Hall  in  Wlnton,  which  was  later  sold  and 
moved  to  Olson  Bay  where  It  Is  part  of  the 

present  Olson  Bay  Resort.  They  had  one 
daughter.  Susan  (Mrs.  Rudy)  Scufsa  and 

sons  John,  Prank.  Jeff  and  Todd. 
It  was  while  working  In  construction  that 

Prank  first  became  aware  of  the  radiation 

problem.  He  was  injured  and  his  Injury  did 

not  heal  properly.  Doctors  told  him  that  the 

symptoms  were  those  of  a  person  who  had 

received  radiation. 
Thus  began  his  odyssey  Into  the  atomic 

tests,  a  matter  which  had  been  classified 
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and  burled  under  numerous  layers  of  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy.  Along  with  other 
men  who  suffered  disabilities  and  believed 
them  service  connected,  he  researched 
people  Involved,  dug  into  old  records  and 
said  he  had  even,  at  one  point,  been  threat- 
ened by  federal  officers  for  revealing  classi- 
fied information.  Eventually,  the  story  came 
out  and  the  veterans  began  getting  Congres- 
sional support.  Rep.  James  Oberstar  was 
particularly  active,  using  Frank  as  a  prime 
source  of  information  on  the  issue. 

Prank  Karasti  died  recognizing  he  would 
never  benefit  from  the  information  he  and 
the  NAAV  dug  up  and  made  public  .  .  .  but 
he  felt  it  might  help  others  so  afflicted  and 
might  also  make  the  general  public  aware  of 
the  terrible  results  of  atomic  testing  and 
atomic  weapons.* 


NATIONAL  BLUEGRASS  BANJO 
CHAMPION  MIKE  SNIDER 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  a  young  man  in 
my  congressional  district  who  has  won 
national  acclaim  for  his  talent  with  a 
musical  instrument  and  with  it  an  op- 
portunity that  thousands  only  dream 
about.  The  young  man's  name  is  Mike 
Snider. 

Last  September.  Mike  won  the  Na- 
tional Bluegrass  Banjo  Championship. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  he  was  invited  to 
appear  on  the  stage  at  the  Grand  Ole 
Opry  in  Nashville  and  from  all  ac- 
counts, brought  the  house  down  with 
his  performance.  To  make  this  occa- 
sion even  more  special.  Mike  brought 
1,500  citizens  from  his  hometown  of 
Gleason,  Tenn.,  with  him.  It  was  cer- 
tainly an  event  enjoyed  by  Mike,  his 
wife  Sabrlna,  and  those  from  his 
hometown  who  traveled  to  Nashville 
to  witness  it. 

I  would  like  to  insert  In  today's 
Record,  a  newspaper  clipping  from  the 
Jackson  Sun  on  Mike's  performance. 
He  is  certainly  a  credit  to  himself,  his 
family,  and  his  hometown.  I  share 
their  pride  In  what  he  has  accom- 
plished through  hard  work  and  deter- 
mination. 

HOLLERIN'  HOKEFOLK  EASE  OPRY  DEBDT  FOR 

Banjo  Picker 
(By  Richard  Crowson) 

There  must  have  been  a  few  travelers  on 
Interstate  40  Saturday  who  noticed  all  of 
the  traffic  and  asked  themselves  what  was 
going  on. 

If  they  happened  to  pick  up  on  the  fact 
that  all  those  cars  had  the  same  "32"  prefix 
on  their  license  plates,  they  might  have 
wondered  what  sort  of  calamity  could  lead 
to  the  evacuation  of  an  entire  county. 

What  was  going  on  was  this:  The  people 
of  an  entire  West  Tennessee  town,  Gleason 
to  be  exact,  were  transported  from  Weakley 
County  to  the  balcony  of  the  Opry  House  In 
Nashville,  where  they  whooped  and  hollered 
for  a  banjo-plck?r  who  walked  out  on  that 
stage,  took  aim  with  his  banjo  and  fired  sev- 
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eral  hundred  rounds  of  crackling  banjo 
notes  straight  at  them.  And  unlike  any 
other  firing  squad  victims  In  history,  those 
folks  grinned  and  clapped  and  begged  for 
more. 

Mike  Snider  was  making  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  Grand  Ole  Opry.  The  23-year- 
old  Gleason  resident  Is  a  farmer  and  hog- 
feed  salesman  who  won  the  National  Blue- 
grass  Banjo  Championship  in  WInfield, 
Kans.,  in  September.  A  lot  of  banjo  contests 
are  held  around  the  country,  but  every 
banjo  player  who's  worth  his  "Salty  Dog" 
knows  that  WInfield  Is  the  one  that  counte. 
Gordon  Stoker  of  the  Jordanaires  first 
bragged  about  Snider  to  Opry  manager  Hal 
Durham,  who,  after  receiving  a  slew  of  let- 
ters from  Snlder's  hometown  supporters.  In 
an  unprecedented  move,  sent  1,500  free  tick- 
ets to  Gleason.  Gleason  responded,  well. 
Glea-fully. 

Roy  Acuff.  who  Introduced  Snider  during 
his  portion  of  the  show,  had  this  to  say 
before  going  on  stage:  "Most  boys  who  win 
those  sort  of  contests  come  on  home  and 
folks  don't  think  much  about  it.  But  some- 
how or  other  the  people  of  Gleason  down 
there  have  taken  an  Interest  In  him.  I've 
never  seen  nothing  like  it!  They  must  think 
a  lot  of  him.  If  he  was  a  boy  with  bad 
streaks  In  him,  I  don't  think  the  people  of 
Gleason  would  come  back  him  up  like  that." 
Snlder's  "streaks"  were  evident  on  the 
Opry  stage,  however,  as  his  fingers  streaked 
all  over  his  banjo.  Accompanied  by  Jack- 
son's Rormie  Owen  on  bass  and  guitarist 
Fred  Duggln,  Snider  played  "Shucking  the 
Com"  and  "The  Bells  of  St.  Mary's. " 

A  barrage  of  media  people  backstage  gave 
Snlder's  "Aw  shucks"  personality  a  constant 
testing,  and  the  results  were  always  the 
same. 

"Is  all  this  for  me?"  he  asked  when  he  ar- 
rived at  dressing  room  No.  1,  the  Acuff 
dressing  room,  and  saw  the  cameras,  note 
pads  and  microphones  straining  In  his  direc- 
tion. "Good  gracious! " 

Opry  star  Boxcar  Willie  was  Introduced  to 
Snider  the  night  before  when  Snider  ap- 
peared on  The  Nashville  Network's  "Nash- 
ville Now"  program.  To  put  It  mildly,  Willie 
was  favorably  Impressed.  "He's  got  the  'gen- 
you-wlne'  thing:  Talent.  And  the  personality 
to  go  with  It.  He  reminds  me  of  a  young 
Grandpa  Jones  with  his  talking  and  all." 

Minutes  before  he  began  his  show,  Acuff 
predicted  that  Snider  might  be  a  touch  on 
the  queasy  side.  "He'll  be  nervous  up  there 
tonight.  I've  never  seen  a  person  go  on  the 
Opry  for  the  first  time  that  wasn't  very 
nervous."  But  Acuff  had  never  seen  a  Nu- 
trena  Hog  Peed  salesman  named  Mike 
Snider  before. 

Asked  while  he  waited  in  the  wings  of  the 
stage  of  the  "Mother  Church  of  Country 
Music"  If  he  wasn't  a  little  nervous.  Snider 
grinned  and  peeked  toward  the  audience 
tmd  said,  "Naw,  I'm  not.  It  Just  looks  like 
home  out  there." 

But  Is  It  possible  that  Snider  was  putting 
everybody  on?  If  a  person  could  leam  the 
intricacies  of  three-finger  style  banjo  pick- 
ing, couldn't  he  also  teach  himself  how  to 
grin  and  nod  and  talk  like  a  "young 
Grandpa  Jones"? 

Not  this  fellow,  according  to  the  folks  in 
the  balcony.  "He's  just  country  and  down- 
to-earth,"  said  Danny  McElhlney  of  Glea- 
son. His  wife,  Sandra,  declared,  "What  you 
see  with  Mike  Is  exactly  what  you  get." 

And  what  you  hear  from  Snider  is  exactly 
what  seven  years  of  dedication  to  an  Instru- 
ment and  a  lot  of  talent  can  produce.  Of 
course.  It  wasn't  always  so,  according  to 
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John  Snider.  Mike's  brother.  John  recalled 
some  of  the  years  of  practice  with  a  laugh 
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John  Snider.  Mike's  brother.  John  recalled 
soine  of  the  years  of  practice  with  a  laugh 
and  admitted.  He  nearly  drove  me  crazy! ' 
But  those  years  were  gone  by  the  time 
Snider  was  married,  said  his  wife.  Sabrina. 
"Now  I  just  get  to  hear  all  the  good  stuff." 
she  says. 

So  Mike  Snider  came  to  Nashville  and 
played  his  banjo  on  the  Grand  Ole  Opry 
stage.  The  bright  spotlights  glistened  off 
the  white  top  of  his  banjo  as  the  sun  had 
gleamed  off  the  snow-covered  soyl)ean  fields 
along  the  interstate  on  this  cold,  clear  Janu- 
ary Saturday.  And  when  Snider  reflected  on 
what  he  had  t>een  through,  he  drawled.  "I'm 
tickled.  I  dont  know  what'U  come  of  it.  If 
nothing  does,  well  that's  fine.  I  had  a  great 
time!  "• 


OUTSTANDING  SUPPORT  FOR 
THE  TALENTED  TEACHERS 
ACT  OP  1983 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  31.  1984 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember. Chairman  Paul  Simon.  Con- 
gressman Bill  Goodling.  Congress- 
man E.  Thomas  Coleman,  and  I  intro- 
duced the  Talented  Teachers  Act  of 
1983. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  received  a 
tremendous  number  of  positive  com- 
ments about  the  bill  from  education 
experts  and  others  across  the  country. 
The  Talented  Teachers  Act  represents 
one  positive  way  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to:  Recognize  the  tremendous 
importance  of  teachers  in  America:  en- 
courage bright  students  to  enter  the 
profession,  and  keep  talented  teachers 
at  the  front  of  the  classroom. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider these  comments  and  to  support 
this  modest,  but  effective  initiative. 

Ernest  Boyer.  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  writes: 

As  you  know,  my  own  commitment  to  the 
improvement  of  the  leaching  profession  in- 
cludes emphasis  on  ideas  that  connect  close- 
ly with  those  emphasized  in  your  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  that  Federal  initiatives  will  be 
important  and  necessary  in  securing  out- 
standing students  for  careers  in  teaching. 
And  I  agree  that  talented  teachers  must  be 
recognized— for  what  they  have  done  and 
for  what  they  can  do  as  role  models  for 
their  peers. 

Patricia  Albjerg  Graham,  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Education  at 
Harvard  University  and  member  of  the 
20th  Century  Fund  Task  Force,  com- 
ments: 

You  and  your  colleagues  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  taking  this  important  step, 
both  in  terms  of  addressing  two  of  the  more 
critical  problems  confronting  education,  and 
in  terms  of  understanding  what  we  on  the 
20th  Century  Fund  Task  Force  considered 
the  overriding  Federal  interest  in  their 
prompt  and  successful  resolution. 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  continues  to 
receive  bipartisan  support. 
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In  testimony  before  the  U.S.  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee. Harvard  President  Derek  Bok 
stated. 

Among  the  possibilities,  the  following 
seem  to  represent  the  most  promising  ways 
for  the  Federal  Goverrunent  (to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  schools  is]  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  universities: 

"Offer  scholarships  or  forgivable  loans  to 
highly  talented  undergraduates  to  prepare 
themselves  as  teachers,  contingent  on  their 
actually  serving  for  a  stipulated  period  of 
years.  Such  initiatives  would  spend  federal 
dollars  efficiently  by  using  them  only  for 
academically  talented  persons  who  will  actu- 
ally leach  in  the  schools.  .  .  . 

•  Fund  sabbaticals  ...  for  a  stipulated 
number  of  exceptional  teachers  who  wish  to 
attend  a  university  for  further  study  in 
their  subjects  or  to  prepare  themselves  as 
master  teachers  or  as  school  administrators. 
Such  sabbaticals,  with  a  commitment  to 
return  to  the  public  schools,  could  reward 
and  renew  able  teachers  and  this  help  to 
retain  those  whose  services  are  most 
needed." 

The  Sacramento  Bee  and  the  Fresno 
Bee,  two  California  newspapers,  in 
January  editorials,  wrote. 

With  a  shelf-full  of  recent  reports  be- 
moaning the  state  of  American  education, 
the  topic  has  become  political  excitement. 
Bui  thus  far  precious  few  good  ideas  have 
emerged  .  .  .  Now  comes  a  modest  sensible 
proposal  for  Federal  aid  in  one  area  where  it 
can  do  some  good:  enticing  able  college  stu- 
dents into  teaching  careers.  .  .  . 

Not  even  generous  scholarships  will  turn 
these  recruits  into  career  teachers  however. 
That  will  require  higher  salariesi  letter 
working  conditions,  and  a  commitment  to 
excellence  on  the  part  of  the  schools.  But  at 
$75  million,  this  measure  is  a  blue-chip  in- 
vestment in  education. 

In  October,  the  Washington  Post 
wrote  in  an  editorial  that: 

The  Simon  task  force  knows  that  large 
new  Federal  appropriations  for  school  aid 
are  not  likely.  Nor.  since  they  mean  Federal 
control  of  the  public  schools,  are  they  desir- 
able. Instead,  the  task  force  offers  two 
modest  but  valuable  suggestions.  How  about 
Federal  support  for  summer  institutes  to 
help  classroom  teachers  improve  their  capa- 
bilities? Even  better,  how  about  Federal 
scholarships  to  draw  unusually  able  stu- 
dents into  teaching?  At  a  time  when  great 
numbers  of  good  students  are  having  trou- 
ble financing  college  education,  the  idea  of 
trading  tuition  aid  for  public  service  be- 
comes increasingly  appealing. 

Writes  Dr.  Aiuie  Flowers  of  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education, 

I  agree  that  attracting  capable  young  stu- 
dents into  teaching  and  acknowledging  the 
achievements  of  outstanding  educational 
professionals  are  important  priorities  for  all 
levels  of  government. 

State  Senator  Robert  Martin  of 
Kentucky  writes. 

You  have  proposed  legislation  on  two 
problems  which  I  think  are  pertinent  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  quality  of  education, 
namely,  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
excellent  teachers.  The  legislation  which 
you  have  proposed  attacks  these  two  prob- 
lems and  I  think  should  be  considered  by 
the  Congress  if  it  is  serious  about  improving 
education. 
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Floretta  McKenzie,  Superintendent 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Schools,  says, 

I  believe  the  proposed  legislation  has  real 
merit.  Apart  from  the  intrinsic  value,  the 
Act  would  support,  in  a  very  substantial 
way.  teacher  recruitment  and  professional 
development.  l)olh  financially  and  philo- 
sophically. 

Writes  Glenn  Watts,  president  of 
the  Conununications  Workers  of 
America  and  member  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Education  for  Economic 
Growth: 

I  am  also  quite  pleased  about  this  legisla- 
tion you  are  proposing  for  talented  teach- 
ers. As  you  correctly  cited,  it  was  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  task  force  [on  Edu 
cation  for  Economic  Growth],  and  I  think  is 
a  preferable  form  of  reward  for  talented 
teachers  over  merit  pay. 

James  Sanders,  past  president  of  the 
Illinois  School  Boards,  writes: 

I  will  contract  as  many  people  that  I  can 
concerning  cosponsoring  HR  4477  which  I 
think  is  an  excellent  bill. 

Writes  Robert  Wilburn,  Secretary  of 
Education  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania: 

Federal  assistance  for  the  ablest  teacher 
candidates  and  the  most  talented  classroom 
teachers  will  very  positively  complement 
our  Scholars  in  Education  and  excellence  in 
Teaching  Awards.  I  commend  you  and  the 
co-sponsoring  Congressmen  for  taking  steps 
to  improve  the  quality  of  education  and  I 
strongly  support  your  efforts. 

Anna  Harrison,  President  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  writes: 

Two  comments:  First.  I  applaud  your 
action  in  this  matter,  and  second.  I  hope 
that  it  receives  favorable  action. 

Dean  Robert  Barr  of  the  Oregon 
State  University-Western  Oregon 
State  College  School  of  Education, 
says. 

I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  you  have 
submitted  the  Talented  Teachers  Act  of 
1983  to  Congress.  Given  my  perception  of 
the  urgent  needs  of  American  education, 
this  legislation  would  be  an  important  con- 
tribution. 

Writes  Penny  Williams,  a  member  of 
the  house  of  representatives  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma: 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  should  be  a 
boon  for  the  efforts  to  improve  quality  in 
education  and  to  attract  bright,  lively 
people  to  the  field  of  teaching  .  .  .  Once 
again,  many  thanks  for  the  enormous  con- 
tributions the  passage  of  this  bill  should 
make  in  raising  the  level  of  literacy  in 
America  today. 

Prof.  Brewster  Denny  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  and  a  member  of 
the  20th  Century  Found  Task  Force, 
writes: 

The  bill  certainly  sounds  to  be  a  very  fine 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  appears  con- 
sistent with  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  act  on  this  legislation 
soon.« 
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•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Reagan's  report  on  Soviet 
arms  control  violations,  which  was  re- 
cently sent  to  the  Congress,  is  predi- 
cated upon  the  way  in  which  arms 
treaties  are  checked  for  compliance. 
Verification,  the  process  by  which  our 
country  can  tell  if  the  Soviets  are 
cheating  in  relation  to  the  provisions 
of  an  arms  control  agreement,  is  the 
critical  element  of  arms  control  and  is 
an  important  issue  within  the  context 
of  arms  reduction  talks.  Finding  paths 
to  mutual  trust,  based  upon  positive 
proof,  is  crucial  to  the  future  of  any 
arms  limitations,  especially  with  such 
newer  trends  in  weapons  development 
as  mobile  missiles  and  delivery  vehi- 
cles which  can  carry  conventional  ex- 
plosives or  nuclear  warheads.  In  this 
regard,  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  January  16,  1984,  edition  of 
Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology. 

Satellite  Intelligence— and  its  Limits 
(By  William  H.  Gregory) 

An  exotic  and  sensitive  technology  is 
shaping  up  as  a  sleeping  issue  with  explo- 
sive potential  in  the  1984  U.S.  elections. 
Specifically,  the  issue  is  reconnaissance  sat- 
ellite technology  and  capability— what  the 
politicians  and  diplomats  in  both  the  U.S. 
and  the  USSR  euphemistically  call  national 
technical  means— and  what  they  can  do  and 
what  they  cannot. 

A  good  deal  of  hyperbole,  smd  public  rela- 
tions flummery,  has  surrounded  reconnais- 
sance satellite  imagery  in  the  past.  Claims 
that  license  plate  numbers  on  a  parked  car 
could  be  resolved  from  orbital  altitudes 
served  an  obvious  political  purpose  in  the 
era  of  Henry  Kissinger.  Jimmy  Carter  and 
the  pursuit  of  detente.  If  the  all-seeing  eye 
in  space  could  detect  anything  anywhere  on 
the  ground,  or  so  the  public  was  led  to  be- 
lieve, it  followed  that  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment was  safely  verifiable. 

Space  photography  is  very  good.  The 
Skylab  large  format  camera  a  decade  ago. 
using  a  special  film  developed  originally  for 
space  reconnaissance,  gave  the  world  a  taste 
of  what  optics  in  orbit  could  do.  The  prob- 
lem with  this  is  satellites  in  being.  The  U.S. 
has  just  about  run  through  its  inventory  of 
film-return  satellites— the  KH-8  and  KH-9 
series— and  there  are  no  more  in  production. 
No  program  is  in  place  to  build  any  more. 
Reliance  on  Digital  System 

Now  the  U.S.  is  relying  on  the  KH-11  and 
its  digital  imagery,  a  system  whose  cover 
was  blown  unequivocally  in  the  late  1970s 
when  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency  clerk 
sold  a  user  manual  to  the  Soviets.  What  was 
not  revealed  at  that  time  was  that  a  massive 
overrun  of  almost  $1  billion  had  induced  the 
National  Reconnaissance  Organization  to 
strip  away  the  funds  from  film-return  satel- 
lites and  put  the  money  into  the  KH-11  to 
keep  that  program  alive.  Overruns  continue 
to  plague  follow-on  development. 
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KH-11  imagery  has  the  advantage  of 
availability  In  near  real  time.  Sometimes  the 
imagery  is  good  and  sometimes  is  not  so 
good.  While  the  U.S.  has  been  playing  bal- 
ance-the-books  with  its  reconnaissance  sat- 
ellite program,  the  Soviets  have  been  sharp- 
ening their  classic  skills  in  building  Potem- 
kin  villages.  They  are  using  concealment. 
They  are  using  decoys.  Simplest  of  all,  they 
are  operating  at  night  when  digital  or  opti- 
cal Imagery  is  out  of  business. 

Irrespective  of  how  good  or  bad  satellite 
imagery  is,  there  is  the  matter  of  coverage. 
If  the  satellite  is  not  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time,  high  resolution  is  academic. 
The  numbers  of  reconnaissance  satellites 
the  U.S.  is  flying  now  are  not  nearly  enough 
to  verify  an  arms  control  treaty  with  a 
nation  that  has  a  special  high-priority  de- 
partment to  mastermind  concealment. 

There  is  a  parallel  between  prospecting 
for  intelligence  by  satellite  and  prospecting 
for  mineral  wealth  by  satellite.  Both  have 
their  strong  points,  as  in  covering  vast 
amounts  of  territory  to  find  targets  of  Inter- 
est. Ground  truth  for  confirmation  and 
detail  is  essential.  Complete  dependence  on 
any  one  information-gathering  technique  is 
a  delusion. 

How  this  figures  In  the  1984  election  is 
with  the  issue  of  peace.  The  Democratic  op- 
ponent of  President  Reagan  will  obviously 
have  a  big  peace  plank  in  his  platform.  Pres- 
sures from  within  the  White  House  also 
exist  for  the  President  to  don  a  toga  of 
peace  of  his  own.  The  climate  is  ideal  to  en- 
courage the  U.S.  to  abandon  its  tough 
stance  on  a  new  arms  control  agreement  and 
settle  for  what  it  can  get  for  a  piece  of 
paper  to  waive  on  the  hustings. 
Playing  Catchup 

When  the  President  took  office,  he  virtu- 
ally ignored  arms  control.  That  was  a  politi- 
cal error.  He  lost  the  peace  initiative  to  the 
Russians.  He  regained  lost  ground  by  begin- 
ning the  START  talks,  by  making  proposals. 
Neither  the  Soviets  nor  the  United  States 
had  any  real  ideas  on  where  to  go  next  with 
arms  control  as  the  talks  wore  on,  but  good 
intentions  were  being  demonstrated.  Then 
the  Soviets  made  the  mistake  of  breaking 
off  negotiations  because  of  cruise  missile 
and  Pershing  2  deployment.  Now  the  U.S. 
can  take  the  initiative. 

With  the  onus  on  the  Soviets  for  walking 
away  from  the  conference  table,  the  Admin- 
istration has  the  opportunity  to  lay  the 
truth  on  the  line  with  the  public.  An  arms 
control  agreement  must  be  verifiable.  'Verifi- 
cation solely  by  the  satellite  system  the  U.S. 
has  in  being  is  not  possible.  The  Eisenhower 
Administration  plumped  for  open  skies  and 
on-site  Inspection  in  the  1950s,  and  the  Sovi- 
ets have  never  accepted  the  latter.  Why  the 
Soviets  have  never  done  so  Is  lost  in  arms 
control  noise. 

Ten  years  of  SALT  treaties  have  bought 
the  Soviets  valuable  time  that  they  have 
used  to  develop  their  arsenal.  They  are  now 
at  the  point  of  kicking  over  the  Antiballistic 
Missile  Treaty,  as  Aviation  Week  &  Space 
Technology  senior  military  editor  Clarence 
A.  Robinson,  Jr..  reports  in  this  issue  (p.  14). 

The  Administration  itself  is  beginning  to 
lay  out  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  piece- 
meal. An  opportunity  is  emerging  for  the 
President  to  organize  the  impending  erup- 
tion, to  level  with  his  constituents  about 
what  has  to  be  done  to  clean  up  the  recon- 
naissance satellite  mess,  to  lay  on  the  line 
the  broader  elements  in  what  the  quest  for 
peace  with  security  is  all  about  and  what 
has  to  be  done  technically,  strategically  and 
politically  to  get  there.* 
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PUBLIC  HOUSING 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 3.  1984,  the  Washington  Post 
printed  a  page  1  article  highlighting 
the  troubles  of  the  Nation's  public 
housing  program.  Unfortunately,  the 
article  failed  to  recognize  some  of  the 
successes  that  the  program  has  experi- 
enced. Further,  the  article  seemed  to 
place  all  the  blame  on  local  housing 
authorities  and  not  on  the  often  inad- 
equate and  continuously  changing 
Federal  policies.  Overall,  the  story 
perpetuated  the  myth  that  all  public 
housing  is  badly  managed  and  left  the 
reader  with  the  impression  that  public 
housing  developments  ctuinot  work. 

Robert  Maffin.  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials 
has  a  different  and  more  accurate  per- 
ception of  the  Nation's  public  housing 
stock.  I  would  like  to  enter  his  letter 
to  the  Post  in  an  attempt  to  correct 
some  of  these  misleading  impressions. 

NAHRO 
January  3,  1984. 
Ms.  Meg  Greenfield. 

Editor,  Editorial  Page,  the  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Greenfield:  As  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Association  of  Housing 
and  Redevelopment  officials.  I  read  with 
great  interest  the  January  3  article  by 
Howard  Kurtz,  'Red  Ink  Plagues  Public 
Housing,  Poor  Management,  Maintenance 
by  Local  Agencies  Cited  by  HUD". 

Unfortunately,  the  article  places  the 
blame  for  the  financial  troubles  of  public 
housing  primarily  on  mismanagement  by 
local  housing  authorities.  The  overall  thrust 
of  the  article  and  the  headline  give  new  cur- 
rency to  the  popular  myth  that  most  of  the 
nation's  public  housing  consists  of  poorly 
managed,  deteriorating,  largely  vacant  and 
crime  ridden  developments.  I  take  serious 
issue  with  this  view. 

Certainly,  as  in  my  large  enterprise,  there 
are  some  isolated  examples  of  mismanage- 
ment, but  the  well  documented  facts  are 
that  most  of  the  nation's  more  than  2,700 
public  housing  authorities  are  well  man- 
aged, most  public  housing  is  in  sound  condi- 
tion and  most  public  housing  developments 
are  fully  occupied  with  substantial  waiting 
lists  of  eligible  prospective  tenants  eager  to 
move  in  as  vsicancies  occur. 

It  is  true  that  many  public  housing  au- 
thorities are  financially  troubled.  But  the 
primary  reason  is  not  the  mismanagement 
by  local  housing  officials. 

Local  housing  authorities  receive  their  op- 
erating funds  from  a  combination  of  rental 
income  from  tenants  and  federal  subsidies. 
For  many  years  federal  law  limited  tenant 
rents  to  25  percent  of  the  tenant's  adjusted 
gross  Income.  For  more  than  a  decade  oper- 
ating costs  far  outstripped  increases  in 
rental  income.  Utility  costs,  for  example, 
have  increased  by  more  than  400  percent 
over  a  10  year  period.  Overall  operating 
costs  have  almost  tripled  while  rental 
income  increased  less  than  50  p>ercent.  Ever, 
as  the  rent  that  could  be  charged  was  being 
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increased  to  30  percent  of  gross  adjusted       Below    are    letters    from    American 
income,   slashes   in   CETA    jobs,    various    parm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  Na- 
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pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  present 
our  views  on  this  legislation. 


January  31,  1984 


such  as  hormonally  active  growth  promo- 
tants  to  the  nonuse  of  these  products  would 
Kp  ctiiHioH   Thp  rpsii1t<;  in  this  case  seem  to- 
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over    only    6.6    percent    of    domestic 
spending. 
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constant  dollars,  by  $154.5  billion.  Defense 
is  to  grow  by  $97.6  billion,  or  63  percent  of 
the  total  growth.  Interest  on  the  debt  is  to 
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Increased  to  30  percent  of  gross  adjusted 
income,  slashes  in  CETA  jot>s.  various 
Income  maintenance  and  social  service  pro- 
Krams,  and  the  worst  recession  in  more  than 
40  years  resulted  in  decreased  incomes  for 
many  public  housing  tenants  and  thus  de- 
creased rental  income  for  local  housing  au- 
thorities. 

If  public  housing  is  viewed  as  a  partner- 
ship of  local  and  federal  governments  it  is 
clear  that  the  federal  partner  has  not  ful- 
filled its  obligation.  There  has  been  persist- 
ent underestimation  of  inflation  and  utility 
costs  by  HUD  and  subsequent  underfunding 
of  daily  operating  costs.  The  utility  cost  in- 
flation factor  used  in  1980.  for  example,  was 
13  percent  while  reality  was  28  percent.  The 
ability  of  local  public  housing  managers  to 
plan  and  manage  efficiently  has  thus  been 
adversely  affected  by  a  consistent  pattern  of 
inadequate  federal  operating  subsidies  and 
last  minute  supplemental  funding. 

As  public  housing  authorities  were  forced 
to  use  their  reserve  funds  to  meet  urgent 
operating  expenses,  the  list  of  deferred 
maintenance  items  grew  creating  an  imme- 
diate problem  of  deteriorating  units.  The 
basic  problem  has  not  t>een  local  misman- 
agement. 

Even  HXJD  Secretary  Samuel  R.  Pierce.  Jr. 
has  publicly  recognized  that  most  public 
housing  is  well  managed.  In  a  speech  at 
NAHROs  Armual  Convention  In  San  Diego 
on  October  10.  1983.  SecreUry  Pierce  said; 

"The  general  public  hears  little  about 
public  housing  that  is  not  sensational  in 
nature.  But  I  know  a  little  about  your 
achievements.  I'm  fully  aware  of  the  good 
Job  you've  done  and  continue  to  do.  Yet. 
most  people  are  unaware  that  90  percent  of 
our  country's  public  housing  Is  well-run  and 
a  valuable  resource  to  the  communities  and 
low  income  families  you  serve.  I  think  you 
and  every  American  can  be  proud  that  most 
public  housing  is  relatively  trouble  free,  the 
kind  of  housing  which  people  generally 
accept  with  little  notice. " 

That  public  housing  has  been  successful  Is 
obvious  from  the  record,  however  much 
that  record  may  be  ignored  or  distorted. 
Public  housing  provides  decent,  safe  hous- 
ing for  more  than  3.4  million  low  Income 
Americans.  As  Dr.  Eugene  J.  Meehan,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science  and  a  Fellow  of 
the  Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies.  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  at  St.  Louis,  has  ob- 
served, "Properly  designed  and  managed, 
public  housing  offers  the  cheapest,  most 
flexible,  and  most  productive  form  of  hous- 
ing assistance  known." 
Sincerely. 

Robert  W.  MAmif , 

Executive  Director.m 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURE PRODUCTIVITY  ACT  OP 
1983  WITHIN  THE  AGRICUlr 
TURAL  COMMUNITY 


HON.  JOE  SKEEN 

or  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  last  week  over  the  Weaver 
organic  fanning  bill,  I  regret  that  the 
opposition  of  certain  farm  organiza- 
tions was  not  documented  for  the 
record. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Below  are  letters  from  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  Na- 
tional Pork  Producers  Council: 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
IVos/iingrton.  D.C..  January  27,  1984. 
Hon.  Joe  Skeen. 
House  of  Representatives,   ■ 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Skeen:  The  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  a  general  farm 
organization  in  48  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Farm  Bureau  membership  exceeds  three 
million  meml)er  families.  Virtually  the 
entire  spectrum  of  sigricultural  production 
and  production  techniques  Is  reflected  in 
Farm  Bureau  membership.  We  oppose  H.R. 
2714.  the  "Agricultural  Productivity  Act  of 
1983  " 

We  believe  that  this  legislation  Is  poorly 
drafted,  misstates  the  current  situation  and 
would  urge  farmers  in  a  direction  that 
would  be  counterproductive  to  agriculture, 
consumers,  and  the  country  as  a  whole.  This 
bill  asserts  that  we  are  currently  engaged  in 
"chemical  intensive "  methods  of  farming 
and  infers  that  It  would  be  desirable  if  pro- 
ducers were  to  shift  to  organic  farming 
methods.  There  are  highly  diversified  meth- 
ods of  production  for  food  and  fit>er  In  this 
country  tailored  in  each  instance  to  the  in- 
dividual producer's  access  to  capital,  labor, 
water,  land,  market,  and  various  other  fac- 
tors that  impact  on  production  decisions. 

In  some  regions  of  the  country  farmers 
use  crop  rotations,  livestock  waste  and  other 
methods  that  might  be  considered  compati- 
ble with  what  this  bill  refers  to  as  "organic 
farming. "  They  are.  In  fact,  traditional 
farming  practices  that  have  evolved  as  a 
result  of  producer  experimentation  and  de- 
cision based  on  their  best  experience  and 
Judgment.  In  other  parts  of  the  country, 
due  to  unique  circumstances  of  soil,  water, 
topography  and  market  access,  producers 
have  t>ecome  more  specialized  In  the  kinds 
of  commodities  they  produce.  We  will 
oppose  efforts  to  superimpose  Washington 
wisdom  over  these  locally  determined  pro- 
duction decisions. 

In  1980.  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
released  a  report  and  recommendations  on 
organic  farming.  On  pages  47  and  48  of  that 
report  the  Department  concluded  that  If  30 
percent  of  the  harvested  com  and  soyl)ean 
acreage  were  converted  to  organic  farming 
operations,  com  and  soybean  prices  would 
be  Increased  28  percent  and  53  percent  re- 
spectively. The  price  of  oats  and  hay  would 
come  down  significantly.  Although  no  num- 
bers were  given.  It  was  Indicated  the  total 
agricultural  exports  would  be  lower  and 
that  consumer  prices  would  be  "significant- 
ly higher." 

If  enacted,  this  bill  would  authorize  an  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  113  million  over  the 
five  year  life  of  the  bill  to  promote  an  agri- 
cultural concept  that  Is  counterproductive 
to  the  long-term  well-l)elng  of  agriculture, 
the  environment  and  the  consumer.  We 
urge  opposition  to  the  bill. 
Sincerely. 

John  C.  Datt. 
Secretary  and  Director. 

Washington  Office. 

National  Pork  Producers  CotwciL. 
Des  Moines.  Iowa,  January  25,  1984. 
Hon.  Joe  Skeen. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Skeen:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  relative  to  Bill  H.R.  2714  and  the 
report  accompanying  that  Bill.  The  Nation- 
al   Pork    Producers    Council    (NPPC)    Is 
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pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  present 
our  views  on  this  legislation. 

The  Council  agrees  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  you  and  your  colleagues  in  the 
dissenting  views  which  were  published  In 
the  Committee  report  accompanying  that 
Bill.  We  are  also  in  agreement  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
regard  to  the  research  pertaining  to  a  par- 
ticular type  of  farming. 

NPPC  notes  with  particular  Interest  a  pro- 
posal to  have  pilot  projects  which  would 
apply  to  animal  production.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve these  are  necessary  or  even  desirable 
In  that  the  growth  regulators  and  feed  addi- 
tives which  ar  utilized  by  livestock  farmers 
are  carefully  regulated  and  controlled  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  These 
livestock  feed  additives,  drugs  and  growth 
regulators  are  useful  not  only  to  farmers 
who  employ  large-scale  rearing  practices, 
but  also  those  who  have  less  intensive  live- 
stock production  practices. 

We,  therefore,  wish  to  Indicate  our  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

C.  Donald  Van  Houweling, 
Consultant  for  Scientific  and 

Gortemment  Affairs. 

The  National  Cattleman's  Associa- 
tion also  opposes  this  organic  farming 
legislation: 

The  National  Cattleman's  Association 
cannot  support  the  Agricultural  Productivi- 
ty Act  of  1983.  Our  opposition  Is  not  direct- 
ed toward  "organic  farming"  per  se  since 
the  choice  of  farming  methods,  whether 
"organic"  or  "conventional,"  must  be  left  to 
the  Individual  farmer  or  rancher.  Our  oppo- 
sition is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  research 
agencies  affiliated  with  the  USDA  already 
have  the  authority  to  conduct  research  in 
this  area.  The  act  would  only  serve  to  legis- 
late the  design  of  the  experiment  and  limit 
the  statistical  basis  for  drawing  Inferences. 
Further,  this  legislation  "second  guesses" 
the  expertise  of  the  researchers  Involved. 

We  believe  that  the  "Information  study" 
required  under  the  Act  (otherwise  known  as 
a  literature  review),  will  show  that  this  re- 
search has  already  t>een  done  many  times 
over.  This  act  would  add  to  the  number  of 
combinations  of  production  variables  which 
have  been  studied,  but  this  Is  of  little  value 
considering  that  the  number  of  possible 
combinations  Is  nearly  Infinite. 

The  use  of  the  terms  "organic"  and  ""con- 
ventional"' tends  to  exaggerate  the  differ- 
ences l)etween  these  methods  of  production. 
They  are  more  alike  than  not  and  most  pro- 
ducers use  components  of  each  "type"  of 
system.  Cattleman  are  not  opposed  to  the 
development  of  new  methods  of  production 
with  greater  emphasis  on  "organic"  systems. 
However,  we  t>elieve  this  research.  If  It  has 
real  merit,  will  be  done  In  the  normal  course 
of  scientific  Investigation. 

The  act  would  also  include  a  study  on  "or- 
ganic" animal  production.  The  effects  of  the 
transition  from  the  "conventional"'  animal 
production  systems  to  "organic"  animal  pro- 
duction systems  would  be  considered  ""con- 
ventional"' as  would  nonprotein  nitrogen 
supplementation  (commonly  used  In  rumi- 
nant feeding).  These  practices  were  devel- 
oped through  years  of  nutrition  research 
and  have  been  shown  to  l)e  effective  and 
safe.  To  compare  a  system  which  Incorpo- 
rates this  knowledge  to  one  which  does  not 
Is  not  likely  to  advance  the  study  of  animal 
nutrition. 

Additionally,  the  effect  of  the  transition 
from  the  use  of  FDA-approved  compounds 


such  as  hormonally  active  growth  promo- 
tants  to  the  nonuse  of  these  products  would 
be  studied.  The  results  in  this  case  seem  to- 
tally predictable  and,  once  again,  will  not 
likely  enhance  our  knowledge  of  growth 
physiology.  Evaluation  of  production  sys- 
tems which  do  not  use  various  vaccines  (vac- 
cination is  considered  a  conventional  pro- 
duction tool),  parasiticides  and  other  animal 
health  products  Is  an  endorsement  of  Igno- 
rance and  is  not  likely  to  expand  our  knowl- 
edge of  animal  health  science. 

In  final  analysis,  the  "Agricultural  Pro- 
ductivity Act  of  1983"'  seems  more  closely 
aligned  with  rural  sociology  than  with  the 
advancement  of  agricultural  science.  The 
National  Cattlemen's  Association  is  not  op- 
posed to  the  study  of  rural  sociology,  but  if 
that  is  the  intent  of  the  bill,  it  should  be  re- 
written to  reflect  that.* 


CONGRESS'  SPENDTHRIFT 
IMAGE  IS  A  BAD  RAP 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rhet- 
oric has  already  begun  to  fly  on  where 
to  cut  the  budget  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
The  administration  in  this  election 
year  will  attempt  to  blame  the  Con- 
gress for  the  projected  huge  deficits  in 
the  1980's  and  seek  to  further  plunder 
social  welfare  programs. 

We  need  to  be  reminded  exactly 
where  the  money  is  going  and  where 
the  growth  in  the  budget  is  coming 
from  so  that  we  can  answer  the  admin- 
istration's charges.  Professor  Norman 
Omsteln.  of  Catholic  University,  has 
written  an  excellent  article  providing 
us  with  the  anununition  to  answer  the 
President. 

Although  the  text  of  the  article  Is 
reprinted  below,  I  would  like  to  high- 
light a  few  of  the  points  he  makes. 

First,  there  are  three  causes  of 
future  growth  in  Government  spend- 
ing: Defense,  by  far  the  lion's  share; 
debt  interest,  and  social  security  and 
medicare. 

In  point  of  fact  defense  Is  to  grow  by 
$97.6  billion,  or  63  percent  of  the  total 
growth  between  1983  and  1988.  Let  us 
remember  that  we  have  the  President 
to  thank  for  this  astronomical  growth 
of  the  defense  budget. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  debt  interest 
cannot  be  tinkered  with.  And  Congress 
has  acted  responsibly  to  index  social 
security  benefits  and  control  medical 
costs.  In  1981  the  Congress  reduced 
medicare  costs  by  more  than  $13 
billion  and  billions  more  will  be  saved 
by  the  prospective  reimbursement 
system. 

Second,  Congress  has  directly  and 
greatly  reduced  the  areas  where  Con- 
gressmen could  use  spending  to  their 
individual  advantage.  Thus  contrary  to 
the  conventional  image  of  wild  pork 
barrel  spending  by  the  Congress.  Pro- 
fessor Ornstein  demonstrates  that 
Congress  by  1986  will  have  discretion 
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over    only    6.6    percent    of    domestic 
spending. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  Congress  has 
been  "remarkably  disciplined"  in  its 
spending. 

On  the  revenue  raising  side  of  the 
ledger,  again  the  Congress  has  been 
more  responsible  than  the  administra- 
tion. The  administration  has  refused 
to  close  tax  loopholes  or  raise  taxes.  I 
have,  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Reve- 
nue Measures  Subcommittee,  sought 
to  close  tax  loopholes,  end  inequitable 
tax  shelters  and  raise  revenue  by 
taxing  the  insurance  industry  and  dis- 
criminatory and  excessive  fringe  bene- 
fits. H.R.  4170.  the  Tax  Reform  Act, 
which  contains  several  of  these  meas- 
ures, will  soon  be  before  the  House  for 
a  vote.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  vote 
for  this  bill,  which  will  send  a  message 
to  the  President  and  the  American 
people  that  the  Congress  is  serious 
about  solving  the  unspeakable  deficits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  we  are  talking 
about  cutting  spending  or  raising  reve- 
nue, the  Congress  has  led  the  way. 

The  full  text  of  Professor  Omstein's 
article  follows  for  my  colleagues'  infor- 
mation: 


The  Misers  or  Capitol  Hill— Congress" 
Spendthrift  Image  Is  a  Bad  Rap 
(By  Norman  Omsteln) 
It's  fashionable  to  blame  Congress  and  its 
Irresponsible  spending  habits  for  all  our  cur- 
rent   and    future    economic    ills.    We    can 
expect  plenty  of  that  this  election  year, 
even  though  President  Reagan  chose  not  to 
do  so  directly  in  his  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage Wednesday  night.  Why.  even  members 
of  Congress  line  up  to  volunteer  for  the 
blame. 

The  public  Is  easy  to  convince.  Pew  Images 
are  as  fixed  In  conventional  wisdom  as  that 
of  a  Congress  populated  by  profligate,  irre- 
sponsible, pork-crazed  individuals  unwilling 
and  unable  to  control  wild  domestic  federal 
spending,  bending  to  the  whims  of  any  and 
all  special  Interests. 

But  there  Is  a  problem  here:  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  Is  wrong.  As  the  numbers  and 
the  history  show  clearly.  It  is  the  critics— 
not  Congress— who  are  Irresponsible. 

Of  course,  none  of  the  critics  has  accused 
Congress  of  Irresponsibly  hiking  defense 
spending.  Indeed,  President  Reagan  and 
like-minded  commentators  applaud  the 
future  budget  Increases  In  defense  and  want 
considerably  more.  The  attack  on  Congress 
Is  all  focused  on  the  domestic  side  of  the 
ledger.  So  let's  examine  the  ledger,  using  ad- 
mlnlstralton  figures.  Table  1  gives  budget 
outlays  for  1980,  1983  and  up-to-date  projec- 
tions for  1984  and  1988  In  constant,  1983  bil- 
lions of  dollars  (I.e..  adjusted  for  Inflation). 

TABLE  l.-BUOGET  OUTLAYS  IN  1983  DOLLARS 
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constant  dollars,  by  $154.5  billion.  Defense 
is  to  grow  by  $97.6  billion,  or  63  percent  of 
the  total  growth.  Interest  on  the  debt  Is  to 
grow  by  $32.4  billion,  or  21  percent  of  the 
total.  Social  Security  and  Medicare  are  to 
grow  by  $44.6  billion,  or  29  percent  of  the 
total. 

That  adds  up  to  113  percent— because  all 
other  domestic  spending,  everything  but 
Social  Security  and  Medicare,  declines  In 
constant  dollars  by  $20.1  billion. 

In  simple  terms,  then,  there  are  three 
causes  of  future  in  government  spending: 
defense,  by  far  the  largest:  debt  interest, 
and  Social  Security  and  Medicare.  Congress 
has  reined  In  the  rest  of  domestic  spending. 
Our  legislators  may  not  have  slashed  the 
domestic  government  in  half,  but  they  have 
brought   it   to   a   virtual   standstill.   Given 
public  attitudes  and  our  system  of  govem- 
ment,  that  is  noteworthy  and  praiseworthy. 
But  there's  more.  The  overall  attacks  on 
Congress  portray  our  legislators  as  greedy 
servants,    both    for    selfish    and   conniving 
"special  interests,"  and  for  their  own  paro- 
chial districts.  There  is  more  than  a  grain  of 
truth  to  the  description  of  members  of  Con- 
gress as  brokers  in  pork  barrel.  Political  sci- 
entist David  Mayhew  in  his  classic  book. 
"Congress:  The  Electoral  Connection.""  elo- 
quently described  the  kinds  of  parochial, 
particularized     benefits     reelection-minded 
legislators  would  seek— and  we  regularly  see 
them  doing  so  on  the  House  floor.  But  what 
Is  lost  In  the  spectacle  of  members  grubbing 
for  dams,  bridges  and  federal  buildings  Is 
the  fact  that  they  are  fighting  over  a  stead- 
ily shrinking  share  of  the  budget— shrinking 
l>ecause  Congress  decided  it  should. 

If  we  accept  the  conventional  Image  of  a 
profligate  Capitol  Hill,  we  would  expect  con- 
gressmen to  have  Increased  the  share  of 
pork  barrel-tyi)e  government  programs  In 
the  past  few  years,  and  to  have  at  least  pro- 
tected these  beneficial  programs  for  the 
future.  The  opposite  Is  true. 

By  Indexing  first  Social  Security  and  then 
other  entitlement  programs,  congressmen 
consciously  reduced  their  ability  to  use  fed- 
eral budget  dollars  for  reelection  l)enefit 
and  leverage.  In  future,  as  entitlements 
grow  automatically,  defense  skyrockets  and 
the  Interest  on  the  national  debt  accumu- 
lates, the  share  of  the  budget  devoted  to  the 
rest  of  government— which  Includes  most  of 
the  Items  we  think  of  as  special  Interest  or 
parochial  pork— declines  markedly.  Table  2 
shows  the  shares  of  the  federal  budget  from 
1966  to  1968. 

TABLE  2.-PtRCENT  OF  FEDERAL  BUDGET  OUTLAYS 
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There  Is,  obviously,  substantial  growth 
built  Into  these  budget  projections.  But  look 
where  the  growth  is  coming  from.  From 
1983  to  1988,  the  total  budget  Is  to  grow,  in 


■  PioiKtni  tiased  w  presHent's  1983  M^ 

Soun*    "nt  Reagan  UuKfiment.'  Wm  L  Palmet  and  IsaW  Sa«t\iil 

If  we  add  together  grants  to  state  and 
local  governments  and  other  federal  oper- 
ations—the category  which  includes  the  pro- 
grams that  congressmen  can  boast  about 
when  they  are  running  for  reelection— we 
can  see  that,  at  the  height  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety, these  comprise  25.3  percent  of  the 
budget.  Entitlement  indexing  began  in  1973; 
by  1976,  other  domestic  spending  was  19.7 
percent  of  the  budget.  With  the  first 
Reagan  year,  it  was  down  to  17  percent.  By 
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1986.  it  is  projected  at  6.6  percent.  By  1986.     viewed  the  engineering  mission  of  NSF     ability,  risk-mlnlmlzation.  and  cost-effective- 
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some  progress  has  been  made,  there  is 
substantial   evidence   that   women  do 
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finding,  one  that  does  not  accord  well  with 
cherished  American  beliefs  about  fairness 
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dren  reported  48.6  hours.  In  other  words, 
married    women    work    less,    and    married 
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1986.  it  IS  projected  at  6.6  percent.  By  1986. 
it  is  projected  at  6.6  percent!  The  portion 
may.  in  the  end.  be  greater  than  that,  but  it 
will  still  be  sulwtantially  down  from  the 
1960s  and  1970s. 

In  other  words.  Congress  has  directly  and 
greatly  reduced  the  areas  where  congress- 
men could  use  spending  to  their  individual 
advantage. 

The  largest  reason  for  this,  certainly,  is 
the  indexation  of  Social  Security,  and  subse- 
quently of  other  entitlement  payments. 
Why  did  Congress  make  entitlement  in- 
creases automatic?  Was  it  to  appease  special 
Interests?  To  add  to  the  budget?  To  benefit 
the  individual  legislators?  No.  no  and  no. 

In  the  years  before  indexation.  Congress 
faced  constant  pressures  from  interest 
groups  and  public  opinion  to  increase  Social 
Security  dramatically.  It  complied.  In- 
creases in  1969.  1971  and  1972  totaled  45 
percent;  the  1972  increase  alone  was  20  per- 
cent. These  huge  increases  were  double  the 
increase  in  cost  of  living. 

By  voting  on  each  individual  increase,  of 
course.  meml)ers  of  Congress  could  take 
credit  for  it  back  home.  Making  the  increase 
automatic  removed  that  campaign  benefit. 
But  Congress  did  so  to  save  money  and  to 
insulate  the  process  from  special  interest 
pressure.  Republicans  joined  Democrats  in 
pushing  for  indexation  (fulfilling,  inciden- 
tally, a  pledge  made  in  the  1968  Republican 
platform).  Legislators  recognized  that  other 
entitlement  programs  would  inevitably  be 
indexed  also,  further  undermining  their  op- 
portunities to  claim  credit  for  voting  new 
benefits  to  the  voters.  They  went  ahead 
anyway— to  act  responsibly. 

It  may  be  that  entitlements  should  be 
deindexed.  or  that  yearly  increases  should 
l)e  reduced.  That  has  been  proposed— in 
Congress,  not  by  the  president.  It  may  be 
that  other  domestic  spending  should  be 
curbed  still  more.  But  I  have  seen  few  spe- 
cific proposals  from  critics  of  Congress  to 
reduce  spending  enough  to  make  a  real  dent 
in  the  deficits,  since  this  would  mean  cut- 
ting government  in  half,  a  prospect  very  few 
Americans  would  stomach. 

The  fact  is  that  Congress  has  been  re- 
markably disciplined  and  relatively  selfless 
in  the  past  few  years.  The  only  courageous 
and  specific  proposals  to  cut  the  deficit  in 
the  future  have  come  from  Sen  Bob  Dole 
<R-Kan.)  and  others  in  Congress.  Congres- 
sional critics  want  to  deflect  attention  from 
themselves  and  from  the  very  real  need  for 
a  major  tax  increase  in  coming  years.  Con- 
gress deserves  more  credit  thain  it  has  re- 
ceived, and  more  support  for  its  future  ef- 
forts at  deficit  reduction.* 


ENGINEERING      AND      THE      NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  31.  1984 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  from  its  inception,  has 
been  the  Nation's  health  in  engineer- 
ing as  well  as  in  science.  In  light  of 
today's  critical  challenge  to  the  tech- 
nical competitiveness  and  industrial 
leadership  of  the  United  States,  the 
Foundations  policymaking  body,  the 
National  Science  Board,  recently  re- 
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viewed  the  engineering  mission  of  NSP 
over  the  next  decade. 

The  Board  reiterated  that  the  NSF 
has  a  vital  role  in  support  of  academic 
engineering  research  and  outlined 
areas  where  the  Foundation  should 
expand  and  alter  its  traditional  role  in 
support  of  engineering  sciences  at  aca- 
demic institutions.  The  Board  stated 
that  a  close  and  mutually  supportive 
linkage  between  the  applications  of 
engineering  principles  in  industry  and 
the  research  and  teaching  of  our  engi- 
neering schools  should  be  encouraged 
by  NSF  policies. 

As  the  Subconunittee  on  Science, 
Research  and  Technology  begins  its 
review  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation's fiscal  year  1985  budget,  I  hope 
we  will  see  in  that  document  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  Board's  several  recommen- 
dations for  a  strengthened  engineering 
program. 

In  the  January  27,  1984  issue  of  Sci- 
ence, F.  Karl  Willenbrock,  Cecil  H. 
Green,  professor  of  engineering  at 
Southern  Methodist  University,  un- 
derlines the  importance  of  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation's  efforts  to 
strengthen  engineering  research  and 
education.  I  would  like  to  share  this 
timely  article  with  my  colleagues: 

Engineering  anb  the  National  Science 
fodndation 

In  the  scientific  and  technical  communi- 
ties of  l)oth  the  federal  and  private  sectors, 
it  is  widely  recognized  that  an  effort  to 
strengthen  engineering  at  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  is  desirable  and  timely. 
The  engineering  professional  societies  and 
engineering  schools  have  been  dissatisfied 
with  NSF  programs  for  many  years.  The  en- 
gineering academic  community  has  not 
found  NSF  to  be  an  effective  source  of  as- 
sistance as  undergraduate  enrollments  have 
expanded  while  out-of-date  laboratory  fa- 
cilities and  inadequate  research  funding 
have  decreased  the  ability  of  the  schools  to 
attract  an  adequate  number  of  faculty  mem- 
bers or  full-time  graduate  students. 

The  organizational  position  of  engineering 
within  the  NSF  administration  has  been  im- 
proving. Engineering  has  emerged  from  a  di- 
vision status,  to  part  of  a  Directorate  of  En- 
gineering and  Applied  Science,  to  its  present 
position  as  a  separate  directorate.  Presum- 
ably engineering  is  no  longer  considered  as 
one  of  the  sciences  or  simply  the  application 
of  science  but  rather  an  enterprise  with  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  its  own. 

One  of  these  charswteristlcs  is  the  concen- 
tration of  activities  in  industry.  More  than 
three-quarters  of  the  engineers  in  the 
United  SUtes  are  employed  in  Industry:  in- 
dustrial laboratories  have  done  the  out- 
standing research  in  many  fields.  Since 
much  engineering  research  is  best  carried 
out  by  teams  of  specialists  and  is  frequently 
heavily  dependent  on  equipment,  an  indus- 
trial site  may  often  be  better  adapted  for  ef 
fective  engineering  research  than  the  usual 
academic  environment. 

Although  in-depth  skills  in  scientific  and 
mathematical  analysis  are  needed  by  both 
scientists  and  engineers,  an  engineer  must 
also  be  able  to  synthesize  knowledge  into 
producU  and  systems.  Their  designs  must 
satisfy  scientific  as  well  as  nonscientiflc  cri- 
teria such  as  manufacturability.  maintain- 
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ability,  risk-minimization,  and  cost-effective- 
ness. 

There  are  also  distinctions  in  the  academ- 
ic world.  Most  engineers  complete  their 
formal  education  in  4-year  undergraduate 
programs:  such  programs  cannot  be  directed 
simply  to  preparation  for  graduate  work. 
Postdoctoral  fellowships,  which  are  so  im- 
portant in  the  training  of  research  scien- 
tists, are  almost  nonexistent  among  engi- 
neers. 

Such  differences  between  engineering  and 
the  sciences  might  lead  one  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  engineering  should  be  responsibil- 
ity of  a  federal  agency  other  than  NSF. 
Some  countries  have  developed  separate 
university  systems  for  engineering  and  sci- 
entific education,  but  in  the  tJnited  States 
nearly  all  research  universities  have  stong 
scientific  and  mathematical  programs  as 
well  as  schools  of  engineering.  Thus  the 
U.S.  academic  structure  provides  a  rationale 
for  expanding  NSF  activities  in  engineering 
rather  than  assigning  the  general  support 
of  engineering  research  and  education  to 
other  agencies. 

However,  of  even  greater  Importance  is 
the  fact  that  the  scientific  and  engineering 
enterprises  operate  most  effectively  when 
their  borders  are  kept  Indistinct.  Increases 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  understanding 
have  given  great  impetus  to  engineering  and 
technological  advances.  In  turn,  engineering 
and  technological  advances  have  frequently 
led  to  expansion  of  scientific  knowledge. 
The  interplay  of  research  and  technology, 
which  is  crucial  to  the  rapid  advance  of 
both  research  and  engineering,  should  not 
be  hampered  by  institutional  barriers. 

If  engineering  in  NSF  is  strenghened. 
three  objectives  can  be  simultaneously 
served.  First,  badly  needed  assistance  to  the 
academic  engineering  community  can  be 
more  efficiently  provided:  second,  the  syner- 
gism between  science  and  engineering  can 
be  reinforced:  and  third,  the  nation's  tech- 
nological capacity  can  be  strenghtened.  A 
dynamic  engineering  program  at  NSF  is  one 
of  the  most  highly  leveraged  investments  in 
the  nation's  technological  future  that  the 
federal  government  can  make.— F.  Karl  Wil- 
lenbrock. Cecil  H.  Green  Professor  of  Engi- 
neering. Southern  Methodist  University. 
Dallas.  Texas  75275.* 


WOMEN  STILL  HAVE  FAR  TO  GO 
TO  REACH  EQUALITY 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
winter  issue  of  Tuck  Today,  Prof. 
Mary  Munter,  of  the  Tuck  School  at 
Dartmouth,  reviews  several  publica- 
tions on  the  progress  of  women  and 
concludes  that  although  women  have 
inched  forward  toward  equality,  there 
really  is  a  long  way  yet  to  go. 

Part  of  my  disappointment  with  the 
defeat  of  the  ERA  last  session  related 
to  criticism  that  the  ERA  is  not 
needed;  that  women  had  already  at- 
tained equality  in  nearly  every  arena. 

The  article  printed  below  provides 
evidence  that  the  ERA  and  other 
measures  to  promote  gender-based 
equality    are    still    necessary.    While 
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some  progress  has  been  made,  there  is 
substantial  evidence  that  women  do 
not  have  the  same  opportunities  as  do 
men.  The  article  follows: 

American  Couples:  Money  Work  Sex. 
Philip  Blumstein  and  Pepper  Schwartz.  New 
York:  William  Morrow  and  Company.  1983; 
"Women  on  Fortune  500  Boards"  by  Lloyd 
Elgart.  California  Management  Review. 
Summer  1983;  "Careers  of  Women.  Minori- 
ty. White  Male  MBAs"  by  Thomas  Harrell 
and  Margaret  Harrell.  Research  Paper  No. 
558.  Stanford  Graduate  School  of  Business. 
Summer  1980;  Census  Report.  United  States 
Government.  Fall  1983— Reviewed  by  Pro- 
fessor Mary  Munter. 

You  look  around  Tuck.  The  class  of  1985 
Includes  24  percent  women,  compared  to  0 
percent  in  classes  before  1970.  Four  women 
faculty  teach  here  this  year,  compared  to 
none  before  1972.  The  number-one  ranked 
graduating  student  for  three  of  the  past  five 
years  has  been  a  woman. 

You  notice  changes  when  you  observe 
people  in  places  like  airports,  supermarkets, 
and  dinner  parties.  Men  seem  to  be  more  in- 
volved with  caring  for  their  children  and 
with  doing  household  chores. 

You  hear  success  stories  of  women  at  the 
top.  women  now  making  executive  decisions. 
ARCO  treasurer  Camron  Cooper  and  Ameri- 
can Express  Vice  President  Joan  Spero,  for 
example,  spoke  at  Tuck  last  year.  Three 
members  of  the  Tuck  Board  of  Overseers 
are  women. 

These  observations  reflect  some  important 
changes.  But  are  these  observations  repre- 
sentative of  trends  or  merely  aberrations? 
Are  women,  indeed,  working  more,  earning 
more,  achieving  more,  finding  more  equali- 
ty, making  more  high-level  decisions?  Four 
recent  statistical  surveys  address  these 
kinds  of  questions:  a  Census  Bureau  report, 
a  sociological  book,  a  research  project,  and  a 
management  review  article. 

First,  lets  look  at  the  latest  government 
statistics.  According  to  the  Census  Bureau 
report  issued  in  the  fall  of  1983.  more 
women  than  ever  now  work  outside  the 
home.  Only  one-third  of  all  women  worked 
in  1950:  today,  more  than  half  do.  Since  the 
population  has  grown  at  the  same  time,  the 
total  number  of  working  women  has  in- 
creased from  16.7  million  in  1950  to  45.6  mil- 
lion today.  Although  growth  rates  are  up. 
however,  the  pay  rates  are  down.  In  1950. 
white  females  earned  65«  for  every  dollar 
paid  to  white  males;  today  they  only  make 
59e. 

The  Census  Bureau  only  gives  us  the 
salary  figures.  A  sociological  study.  Ameri- 
can Couples,  looks  at  the  implications  of 
earning  power.  (It  also  looks  at  a  lot  of 
other  things,  such  as  the  differences  be- 
tween hetero-  and  homosexual  couples.)  On 
the  basis  of  years  of  study.  12,000  question- 
naires, and  300  interviews,  the  authors  have 
come  up  with  a  650-page  tome.  The  tome  in- 
cludes too  much  data  (about  half  of  the 
book  is  simply  transcribed  interviews  and 
graphs)  and  to  few  startling  findings  (for 
example,  they  conclude  "the  quality  and 
quantity  of  sex  are  important  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  relationship"). 

Other  findings  in  the  Blumstein  and 
Schwartz  study,  however,  reveal  attitudes 
toward  men's  higher  earning  power  that 
many  of  us  might  find  surprising.  In  the 
first  section,  on  "Money, "  for  example,  the 
authors  conclude:  "Money  establishes  the 
balance  of  power  in  relationships  .  .  .  the 
amount  of  money  a  person  earns— in  com- 
parison with  a  partner's  income— establishes 
relative  power.  This  seems  a  rather  cynical 
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finding,  one  that  does  not  aiccord  well  with 
cherished  American  beliefs  about  fairness 
and  how  people  acquire  influence  in  roman- 
tic relationships.  Most  people  ...  do  not 
like  to  think  that  income,  something  that 
comes  into  the  relationship  from  the  out- 
side, imposes  a  hierarchy  of  the  couple.  But 
it  does." 

Therefore,  as  they  state  seventy  pages 
later  in  the  section  on  "Work":  "Because 
working  wives  bring  money  into  the  house- 
hold, their  work  helps  equalize  the  balance 
of  power  in  their  marriages.  Their  work  also 
brings  them  greater  respect  from  their  hus- 
bands." 

Even  though  working  may  bring  more 
power  and  respect,  "working  wives  still  bear 
almost  all  the  responsibility  for  housework. 
.  .  .  Even  if  a  husband  is  unemployed,  he 
does  much  less  housework  than  a  wife  who 
puts  in  a  forty-hour  week.  This  Is  the  case 
even  among  couples  who  profess  egalitarian 
social  ideas,  including  equal  sharing  of  all 
the  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  the  house 
.  .  .  when  they  broke  it  down  to  time  actual- 
ly spent  and  chores  actually  done,  the  idea 
of  shared  responsibility  turned  out  to  be  a 
myth."  A  related  finding  revealed  that  "men 
feel  that  a  successful  partner  should  not 
have  to  do  housework. .  .  .  We  feel  that  men 
tend  to  judge  people,  including  their  part- 
ners, by  what  they  accomplish  in  the  work 
world.  They  evaluate  the  importance  of  a 
person's  time  by  its  market  value." 

A  final  example  of  a  conclusion  that 
shows  relationship  inequality  is  based  on 
marketplace  inequality  comes  from  the  sec- 
tion on  "Sex":  "Men  are  less  possessive  than 
wqmen  because  they  are  more  powerful. 
When  we  asked  people  how  troubled  they 
would  be  if  their  partners  had  sex  with 
someone  else,  we  were  surprised  to  learn 
that  women  are  a  bit  more  possessive  than 
men.  .  .  .  We  think  heterosexual  women  are 
more  possessive  than  men  because  they  are 
more  vulnerable  and  financially  dependent. 
Even  after  the  gains  of  the  women's  move- 
ment. It  is  still  difficult  for  the  average 
American  woman  to  earn  as  much  money  as 
a  man  or  to  see  herself  as  an  independent 
force  in  the  world." 

So.  The  Census  Bureau  tells  us  women 
earn  less.  Blumstein  and  Schwartz  tell  us 
women  lack  equality  in  relationships  l)e- 
cause  they  earn  less.  But  many  people  argue 
that  women  earn  less  in  general  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  Influx  of  women  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pay-scale  who  bring  down  the  average 
for  women  like,  say.  Tuck  MBAs. 

Harrell  and  Harrell's  study  of  MBA  ca- 
reers belies  that  argument.  This  25-page  re- 
search paper  tracks  the  careers  of  about  350 
MBAs  from  the  Stanford  classes  of  1973. 
1974.  and  1975.  For  each  year,  graduating 
men  and  women  started  at  essentially  the 
same  pay:  by  1978,  white  males  earned  sig- 
nificantly more  than  white  females.  For  ex- 
ample, the  class  of  1973  median  starting  sal- 
aries were  $17,000  for  men.  $16,000  for 
women.  By  1978.  the  median  salaries  were 

$37,440  for  men  (an  increase  of  120  percent), 

and  $30,300  for  women  (an  Increase  of  89 

percent). 

Harrell  and  Harrell  also  touch  on  the  cor- 
relation between  earning  power  and  rela- 
tionship equality.  "Marital  status  of  fe- 
males," they  conclude,  "seemed  to  be  relat- 
ed to  earnings  and  hours  of  work  outside 
the  home."  For  example,  divorced,  widowed, 
or  separated  women  reported  working  55 
hours  per  week,  about  the  same  as  the  aver- 
age for  all  men.  Married  women,  however, 
reported  50.8  hours  (compared  to  55.2  for 
married  men)  and  married  women  with  chil- 
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dren  reported  48.6  hours.  In  other  words, 
married  women  work  less,  and  married 
women  with  children  work  even  less. 

What  this  study  shows  for  women  MBAs. 
American  Couples  shows  for  women  in  gen- 
eral. "Women  in  relationships  with  men  in- 
creasingly see  employment  as  part  of  their 
self-image,  although  this  does  not  yet  in- 
clude taking  on  the  provider  role.  .  .  .  They 
wish  to  work,  but  not  as  the  primary  sup- 
port of  the  family.  Further,  while  some 
women  are  'work-centered.'  it  remains  a  mi- 
nority. We  think  that  most  employed 
women  continue  to  value  their  role  as  com- 
panion and  caretaker.  Women  in  the  study 
seem  to  want  respect  for  both  roles  and  are 
seeking  a  way  to  perform  them  both  suc- 
cessfully." 

So  much  for  equality  in  the  workplace.  So 
much  for  equality  in  the  household.  But 
how  about  those  gains  at  much  higher 
levels?  In  a  recent  California  Management 
Review  article,  Elgart  reports  on  his  survey 
of  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  Fortune 
500  companies.  He  found  181  women  direc- 
tors out  of  6.549— a  total  of  2.8  percent.  Ac- 
cording to  Elgart:  "the  boards  of  directors 
of  our  major  corporations  were  men's  clubs 
in  1970.  and  that  remains  unchanged  after  a 
decade  of  the  greatest  and  most  concerted 
struggle  for  women's  rights  in  social  history. 
It  is  true  that  the  ranks  of  female  directors 
have  grown— 2.3  percent  in  ten  years,  an  av- 
erage 01  iwo-tenths  of  one  percent  per 
year— but,  at  this  rate,  it  will  take  about  200 
years  for  women  to  attain  equal  representa- 
tion in  top  corporate  boardrooms— in  or 
about  the  year  2180." 

What,  then,  do  the  surveys  tell  us? 
Women  are  working  more,  earning  less,  con- 
tinuing to  do  most  of  the  housework  and 
childcare.  and  making  very  few  top-level  de- 
cisions. Perhaps,  therefore,  we  should  avoid 
feeling  complacent.  We  should  avoid  gener- 
alizing either  from  laments  about  "reverse 
discrimination"  or  from  success  stories 
about  the  lucky  few  around  us. 

What  can  the  surveys  never  tell  us?  They 
can  never  get  across  the  importance  of 
those  lucky  few.  As  cliched  and  uninspira- 
tional  as  terms  such  as  "leader."  "mentor." 
and  "role-model"  may  sound,  we  must  re- 
member, as  women,  to  aspire  to  excellence, 
and,  as  people,  to  aspire  to  fairness,  if  we 
hope  to  make  it  possible  for  our  daughters 
to  live  in  a  more  equal  world  than  the  one 
our  sisters  live  in  now.* 


GRANDPARENTS  RIGHTS— AN 

ISSUE    WHICH    MUST    NOT    BE 
FORGOTTEN 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  ran  on  the 
front  page  of  the  January  27  New 
York  Times  entitled  "Couple  Wins 
Court  Battle  to  See  Grandson.  6."  The 
article  focuses  on  an  issue  of  special 
importance  to  me— the  rights  of 
grandparents  to  visit  grandchildren 
following  a  divorce  or  other  form  of 
marital  dissolution  involving  the  chil- 
dren's parents. 
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Francesco  Cantarella,  vice  president  of 
Ajtr.Q   HorvQrtmpnf   Rt.nTp   in   Brooklvn, 
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This  particular  article  details .  the 
case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Layton  of 
Binghamton.  N.Y..  and  the  2-year 
legal  struggle  they  have  been  involved 
in  to  get  visitation  privileges  with 
their  6-year-old  grandchild  Mark.  As 
the  Times  observes: 

The  Layton  ease  is  the  most  recent  exam- 
ple of  how  as  the  divorce  rate  and  human 
longevity  have  Increased,  courts  In  New 
York  State  and  elsewhere  have  had  to  grap- 
ple with  the  special  twnd  between  grandpar- 
ent and  grandchild. 

On  April  19  of  last  year,  this  House 
unanimously  passed  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  45  which  I  authored  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  all 
50  States  should  adopt  a  Uniform 
Grandparent  Visitation  Act.  The  reso- 
lution calls  upon  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Commissioners  of  Uniform 
State  Laws  to  develop  a  model  law 
which  could  then  be  submitted  to  the 
States  for  ratification.  The  resolution 
grew  out  of  hearings  and  an  investiga- 
tion which  my  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Services  conducted  Into  the 
problem.  After  we  received  an  individ- 
ual letter  from  two  grandparents  In 
New  Jersey  who  encountered  numer- 
ous problems  gaining  visitation,  we 
found  their  problem  was  not  Isolated. 
We  also  learned  that  while  42  States 
do  have  laws  providing  grandparents 
with  the  right  to  petition  a  court  for 
visitation,  the  laws  vary  widely.  They 
differ  in  terms  of  what  triggers  the 
right  to  petition.  The  laws  differ  rela- 
tive to  what  factors  are  used  in  award- 
ing visitation.  However  the  most 
severe  problem  deals  with  the  lack  of 
Interstate  enforclblllty  of  visitation 
orders. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  45 
deals  with  the  issue  In  the  spirit  of 
promoting  uniformity  of  State  laws.  It 
recognizes  as  should  any  legislation  in 
this  area  that  the  right  to  visitation 
should  only  be  awarded  when  It  Is  In 
the  best  Interest  of  the  child. 

An    Identical    resolution    to    mine. 
Senate   Concurrent   Resolution   40   Is 
pending  In  the  Senate  and  Is  awaiting 
final  action.  I  urge  prompt  and  favor- 
able action  for  it  Is  a  genuine  Issue 
worthy  of  our  concern  and  commit- 
ment. I  contend  that  the  unwarranted 
deprivation     of     visitation     between 
grandparents  and  grandchildren  Is  a 
form  of  intergeneratlonal  abuse  which 
government  and  the  legad  community 
must  form  a  partnership  to  combat. 
The  New  York  Times  article  follows: 
Coirrix  Wins  Court  Battle  To  See 
Grandson,  6 
(By  David  MargoUck) 
Binghamton.  NY.,  Jan.  26.-On  Sunday, 
George  and  Catherine  Layton  plan  to  pick 
up  their  6-year-old  grandson.  Mark  Foster, 
and  lake  him  to  the  nearby  Oakdale  Mall. 
They  want  to  visit  a  toy  store,  watch  the 
fountain,   then  cap  off  the  afternoon  at 
Burger   King  or  the   Friendly   Ice  Cream 
Shop. 

For  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Layton,  however,  this  Is 
not  Just  an  ordinary  weekend  outing.  It  Is 
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the  first  time  they  have  been  allowed  to  see 
their  grandson  in  more  than  two  years,  and 
it  marks  the  culmination  of  a  bitter  court 
battle  that  began  shortly  after  Mark's  par- 
ents were  divorced. 

Last  week,  the  states  highest  court  ruled, 
over  the  objectioru  of  the  boy's  mother  and 
adoptive  father,  that  the  Laytons  had  a 
right  under  state  law  to  visit  their  grandson. 
In  effect,  the  court  granted  the  Laytons  vis- 
iting rights  no  longer  enjoyed  by  their  son. 
Marks  natural  father.  The  Layton  case  is 
the  most  recent  example  of  how.  as  the  di- 
vorce rate  and  human  longevity  have  In- 
creased, courts  in  New  York  State  and  else- 
where have  had  to  grapple  with  the  special 
bond  between  grandparent  and  grandchild. 

It  is  a  bond  that,  while  relatively  new  to 
the  law.  was  captured  long  ago  in  an  Italian 
adage  the  Laytons  quoted  In  court  papers. 

"Si  nlente  va  bene,  chlama  nonno  e 
nonna."  It  states.  'If  nothing  else  Is  going 
well,  call  your  grandfather  and  grandmoth- 
er." 

According  to  Harry  D.  Krause.  a  family 
law  expert  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Law 
School,  at  least  42  sUtes.  Including  New 
York,  now  have  laws  that  protect  the  rights 
of  grandparents  in  the  event  of  a  parent's 
death  or  divorce. 

Under  these  sUtutes.  family  law  authori- 
ties say.  courts  have  held  that  the  rights  of 
grandparents  and  grandchildren  can  limit 
the  autonomy  traditionally  given  to  parenU 
in  the  rearing  of  children. 

Put  another  way.  the  laws  mark  the  legal 
system's  growing  commitment  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  extended  family  where  it  is  in 
a  child's  best  interests. 

■We've  had  men's  lib.  women's  lib.  and 
now  we  have  kid's  lib."  said  Doris  Jonas 
Freed,  a  New  York  lawyer  and  an  authority 
on  family  law.  "Even  little  children  have 
rights  that  cannot  be  abrogated.  They're 
not  chattels  anymore." 

For  the  Laytons,  who  live  here  in  Bing- 
hamton. only  a  few  miles  from  their  grand- 
son, the  decision  means  the  end  ot  years  of 
anguish  spent  looking  for  "Marky  "  wherev- 
er they  went  and  sending  birthday  cards 
that  were  never  acknowledged.  It  Is  also  a 
second  chance  of  sorts. 

"I  worked  my  whole  life  to  get  where  I 
am.  and  I  didn't  have  very  much  time  with 
my  children. "  said  Mr.  Layton.  64,  who  will 
retire  this  year  after  34  years  at  a  nearby 
General  Electric  Company  plant.  "We  got 
time  on  our  hands  now." 

The  Laytons'  son.  also  named  Mark,  mar- 
ried Cheri-Gay  LaPrance  in  March  1975.  He 
was  18  at  the  time;  she  was  20.  Two  years 
later,  their  son,  Mark  Layton  Jr.,  was  bom. 
The  couple  divorced  In  May  1978,  with  the 
mother  retaining  custody  of  the  child.  A 
year  later,  she  married  another  Binghamton 
man,  Roger  Foster. 

Even  after  the  divorce,  George  and  Cath- 
erine Layton  continued  to  see  their  grand- 
son every  other  weekend.  The  visits  abrupt- 
ly stopped,  however,  in  September  1981, 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poster  adopted  the 
child,  renamed  him  Mark  Poster  and  for- 
bade the  grandparents  from  seeing  him. 
The  boy's  natural  father  approved  the 
move;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Layton  did  not  learn  of 
It  until  afterward. 

"It  hit  me  like  a  bolt  of  lightning,"  Mrs. 
Layton  said. 

In  the  last  three  years,  the  Laytons  have 
seen  their  grandson  for  only  a  few  seconds. 
In  December  1981.  Mr.  Layton  saw  him 
briefly  when  he  tried,  without  success,  to 
lake  him  to  the  General  Electric  Christmas 
parly.  Several  months  later,  Mrs.  Layton 
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ran  into  the  boy,  with  the  Fosters,  at  the 
meat  counter  of  a  local  supermarket.  She 
says  he  waved  to  her  before  the  Posters 
whisked  him  out  to  the  car. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poster  have  declined  to  be 
Interviewed. 

In  late  1981,  the  Laytons  sued  for  visiting 
rights  in  Broome  County  Family  Court.  The 
Fosters  resisted,  arguing  that  the  grandpar- 
ents' relationship  with  Mark  was  too  tenu- 
ous to  justify  the  disruptive  effect  the  visits 
would  have,  particularly  since  the  Fosters 
did  not  want  Mark  to  know  that  he  had 
been  adopted. 

Early  last  year.  Judge  Daniel  S.  Dickinson 
Jr.  ruled  in  favor  of  the  Fosters.  He  called 
the  proposed  visits  "an  Invasion  of  privacy 
and  embarrassment  to  the  natural  as  well  as 
the  adoptive  parent." 

The  laytons  appealed,  and  the  /ppellate 
Division  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed the  ruling.  Last  week,  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  the  sUte"s  highest  court,  unani- 
mously upheld  the  appellate  ruling,  saying 
that  the  sUte"s  Domestic  Relations  Law  In- 
tended "to  continue  the  familiar  relation- 
ship between  grandparents  of  an  adopted 
child  and  the  child,  provided  that  doing  so  is 
not  contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
child."' 

The  Laytons  are  now  preparing  them- 
selves for  Mark's  visit,  retrieving  all  of  his 
favorite  pictures  and  toys. 

"If  he  reaches  for  my  hand,  that  will  be 
great,"'  said  Mr.  Layton.  "But  if  I  ask  him  to 
go  with  us  and  he  says  "no,"  I"m  going  to 
have  a  broken  heart.  Why  should  I  make  a 
Utile  boy  suffer?"* 
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TAX  LEGISLATION  TO  REFORM 
DAIRY  POUCY 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALIFORNIA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  to  eliminate  the 
Investment  tax  credit  for  dairy  farm- 
ers in  years  In  which  we  also  have  a 
price  support  program  or  a  paid  diver- 
sion program  for  dairy  products.  It  Is 
time  to  remove  the  tax  subsidies 
which  encourage  dairy  herd  expansion 
while  our  taxpayers  are  spending  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  shore  up 
the  price  of  surplus  milk. 

Government  dairy  policy  Is  crazy:  at 
one  end  of  the  cow.  we  are  feeding  It 
tax  subsidies  to  produce  and.  at  the 
other  end.  we  are  trying  to  stop  the 
flow  of  milk.  One  policy  or  the  other 
may  make  sense— but  both  together  do 
nothing  but  spill  taxpayer  dollars. 

Since  1949.  the  Federal  Government 
has  guaranteed  a  price  to  dairy  farm- 
ers for  their  surplus  products.  The 
price  support  program,  initiated  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  dairy 
products,  has  resulted  in  increased 
production.  Obviously,  a  farmer  who  Is 
guaranteed  a  price  for  all  his  surplus 
has  no  incentive  to  decrease  produc- 
tion. In  fact,  production  has  exceeded 
demand  for  dairy  products  in  every 
single  year  since  the  price  support  pro- 
gram began. 


But  this  support  program  has  been  a 
big  ticket  item  for  taxpayers.  The  cost 
of  supporting  this  sacred  cow  has  been 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each 
year.  The  estimated  cost  for  the  year 
1982-83  alone  is  $2.5  billion. 

This  fall,  legislation  was  proposed  to 
make  substantial  cuts  In  the  price  sup- 
port programs.  The  proposal  was  not 
enacted.  Instead,  a  new  dairy  program 
was  created  which  kept  Intact  most  of 
the  price  support  program  and  added  a 
paid  diversion  program  for  dairy  farm- 
ers. Since  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
chose  to  slow  the  flow  of  milk  by  di- 
version and  support  programs,  we 
must  change  the  tax  laws  which  now 
promote  expansion  and  increased  pro- 
duction. 

The  tax  code  has  clearly  fattened  up 
the  dairy  industry.  Even  with  a  sur- 
plus of  19.7  billion  pounds  of  milk 
products,  dairy  farmers  are  still  al- 
lowed an  Investment  tax  credit  when 
they  expand.  Credits  are  allowed  for 
Investments  in  dairy  cows,  single  pur- 
pose agriculture  structures  such  as 
milking  parlors,  and  all  machinery  and 
equipment  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  dairy  farming.  For  example.  10  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  a  farm  machine 
may  be  subtracted  directly  from  the 
tax  bill  due  In  the  year  in  which  the 
machine  was  purchased.  All  these  tax- 
inspired  investments  encourage  the 
expansion  of  dairy  farms.  At  a  time 
when  there  are  1  million  more  cows 
than  are  needed  to  meet  current 
demand,  tax  incentives  to  expand  are 
absurd. 

The  dairy  lobbyists  would  have  us 
think  that  the  ITC  is  needed  to  help 
the  small  family  farmers  struggling  to 
make  a  living.  Let  us  not  be  fooled  by 
this  argument.  A  credit  is  of  no  use  to 
a  farmer  who  owes  no  taxes  since  the 
credit  Is  an  amount  subtracted  from 
taxes  owed.  A  credit  for  10  percent  of 
the  cost  of  a  milking  parlor  does  not 
help  the  poor  farmer  or  one  who  is 
just  about  breaking  even— but  the 
credit  is  great  for  agribusiness  and 
outside  Investors  with  substantial  non- 
farm  income. 

Congress  can  no  longer  Ignore  the 
inconsistencies  in  Government  dairy 
policy.  It  Is  time  to  synchronize  the 
Tax  Code  with  the  rest  of  our  dairy 
policy.  By  eliminating  the  ITC  when 
expansion  is  undesirable,  my  bill  will 
bring  us  one  step  closer  toward  a  co- 
ordinated Government  policy  on  dairy 
farms. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  4701 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  section  48  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining  section  38 
property)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(U)  Dairy  property.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.-Dairy  property  shall  not 
be  treated  as  section  38  property  If.  during 
any  part  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
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property  Is  placed  In  service,  a  Federal  dairy 
program  is  in  effect. 

•"(B)  Dairy  property.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  dairy  property" 
means  any  property  which— 

"(1)  Is  used  by  the  taxpayer  predominantly 

in  the  trade  or  business  of  dairy  farming,  or 

"(ID  Is  leased  by  the  taxpayer  to  another 

person   for   use   predominantly   In  such   a 

trade  or  business. 

"(C)  Federal  dairy  program.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  Federal 
dairy  program"  means  any  program  of  the 
Federal  Government— 

"(i)  which  is  operated  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  price  which  farm- 
ers receive  for  milk,  or 

"(ID  under  which  farmers  are  paid  for  re- 
ducing the  quantity  of  milk  marketed  for 
commercial  use. 

"(D)  "Treatment  of  change  in  dse.— If  any 
property  is  not  dairy  property  when  placed 
in  service  by  the  taxpayer  but  such  property 
subsequently  becomes  dairy  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  taxpayer,  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  such  property  shall  be  treated  as 
placed  in  service  in  the  calendar  year  in 
which  there  is  such  change  in  use."" 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  property  placed  in  service 
after  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HAROLD  HARTZEL 

HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  5.  1984,  the  Hazleton  Elks 
Lodge  No.  200  will  pay  tribute  to 
Harold  Hartzel  by  honoring  him  as 
their  "Elk  of  the  Year."  This  award 
represents  outstanding  achievement  in 
one  on  which  all  of  the  Hazleton  com- 
munity takes  pride. 

Mr.  Hartzel  was  exalted  ruler  of  the 
Hazleton  Elks  in  1979  and  1980  and 
has  been  chairman  of  the  youth  com- 
mittee and  other  committees  of  the 
local  lodge.  He  Is  a  graduate  of  Hazle- 
ton High  School  and  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  He  is  currently  employed  as  su- 
pervisor of  Armour  Handcrafts.  Val- 
mont  Industrial  Park.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Joanne  Orlando,  R.N..  and 
they  have  two  daughters.  Mrs.  William 
Tarapchak,  Hazleton,  and  Kim,  who  is 
a  senior  at  Hazleton  High  School. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  Mr.  Hart- 
zel's  family  and  friends  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  this  outstanding  citizen.* 


ECONOMIC  DISTRESS 

HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  of  economic  distress  there  are 
those  who  would  have  us  look  to  num- 
bers and  forget  the  uncounted  unem- 
ployed.   The    eloquent    testimony    of 
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Francesco  Cantarella.  vice  president  of 
A&S  department  store  in  Brooklyn, 
tell  us  more  than  mere  numbers 
convey.  The  testimony  was  given  on 
December  19,  1983,  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Monetary 
Policy. 

Testimony  of  Francesco  Cantarella 
A&S  is  the  ninth  largest  department  store 
in  the  country.  It  maintains  its  flagship 
store  and  corporate  headquarters  in  down- 
town Brooklyn  and  has  14  suburban 
branches  in  the  New  York.  New  Jersey  and 
Philadelphia  area.  A&S  is  a  division  of  Fed- 
erated Department  Stores,  Inc.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  asked  me  to  com- 
ment on  interest  rates,  credit  availability, 
employment  opportunities  and  business  ac- 
tivities within  a  five  minute  period. 

Holding  these  hearings  the  week  before 
Christmas  provides  its  share  of  ironies. 
Many  of  the  borough  "s  residential  streets 
and  all  of  the  commercial  zones  are  bril- 
liantly decked  out  with  Christmas  lights 
and  decorations.  But  the  glitter  masks  many 
of  the  harsh  realities  which  are  caused  by 
flaws  in  Brooklyns  basic  economic  struc- 
ture. I  need  but  touch  briefly  on  the  institu- 
tionalization and  growth  of  soup  lines  or  the 
appearance  of  people  waiting  in  the  early 
morning  chill  for  store  fronts  to  open  in 
hopes  of  receiving  a  handout  of  cheese,  and 
a  burdened  social  delivery  system  creaking 
under  the  weight  of  increased  applicanU. 

Why  should  these  developmenU  be  of  con- 
cern to  a  department  store?  There  are  the 
traditional  and  historic  humanitarian  con- 
cern of  an  118-year  old  institution  for  the 
economic  viability  of  one  of  the  communi- 
ties it  serves.  Also,  because  a  business  can 
only  be  as  viable  as  Is  the  community  it  is  a 
part  of.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  the 
Crisis  of  Christmas,  1983.  My  remarks  re- 
flect the  deep  concern  of  A&S"  senior  man- 
agement. 

1  know  that  many  of  you  from  Washmg- 
ton  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  unemploy- 
ment statistics,  probably  because  there  are 
so  many  of  them  around.  Id  like  to  describe 
them  to  you  in  terms  which  I  hope  can  be 
easily  understood  In  Washington,  especially 
by  those  people  there  who  take  it  as  an  arti- 
cle of  faith  that  blacks  and  other  American 
disadvantaged  are  lazy,  dont  want  to  work, 
and  whose  only  ambition  is  to  achieve  yet 
another  generation  on  welfare. 

I'm  talking  about  those  folk  who  sneering- 
ly  equate  the  indignity  of  standing  in  the 
rain  for  a  bowl  of  soup  with  copping  a  free 

meal. 

I'm  speaking  of  that  seemmgly  all-perva- 
sive mentality  in  Washington  which  was  re- 
cently summed  up  by  a  high  ranking  Ad- 
ministration official  who  said  that  Scrooge 
was  a  victim  of  a  bad  press  and  that 
Cratchit  was.  in  reality,  well  off. 

Id  like  to  make  it  clear  that  those  people 
who  have  piously  expressed  "concern" 
about  hungry  Americans  and  "shock"  about 
a  problem  whose  rooU  are  only  three  and  a 
half  years  old— malnutrition  and  hunger 
having  been  wiped  out  earlier.  I"d  like  to 
make  it  clear  to  those  people  who  believe 
that  folks  prefer  to  cheat  to  eat  rather  than 
work  to  earn. 

To  help  make  It  clear.  I'd  like  to  take  you 
back  to  12:30  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  Octo- 
ber 17.  1983.  The  weather  was  mild  as 
people  began  lining  up  on  a  street  outside  a 
door  of  an  office  A&S  had  established  for 
Interviewing  and  hiring  Christmas  help.  By 

2  a.m.  200  people  were  lined  up  outside  the 
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useful   in  the  struggle  we   have   yet 
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We  should,  first  of  all,  rescue  the  Treaty 
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time,  "and  blessed  be  the  work  of  peace— so 
helt)  us  God."« 
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locker  doors  of  the  employment  office.  As 
dawn  began  to  break  there  were  several 
hundred  more— standing  or  stooping.  There 
were  no  provisions  for  sitting  or  any  toilet 
facilities.  By  9:45  a.m..  when  the  doors 
opened,  there  were  close  to  1,000  men. 
women  and  youths  lining  the  sidewalks  for 
more  than  a  block  and  a  half. 

As  A&S  geared  up  to  hire  80  people  a  day 
until  the  store  reached  its  full  complement 
of  1.200  temporary  hires.  No  advertisements 
had  been  placed  in  newspapers.  People 
heard  about  job  possibilities  by  word  of 
mouth.  The  only  mention  of  our  Christmas 
hiring  had  been  a  sign  which  had  gone  up 
only  week  t>efore  in  our  personnel  office. 
The  jobs  pay  $3.35  an  hour. 
Who  are  these  people? 
Ill  tell  you  who  they  are  and  I'll  tell  you 
what  our  interviewers  told  me  about  the 
people  they  spoke  to. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  11.000  people  who 
showed  up  during  the  hiring  period  were 
black. 

A  majority  of  them  either  had  college  de- 
grees, were  in  college  or  had  a  high  school 
degree. 

A  'substantial"  numtjer.  said  one  inter- 
viewer, were  well-dressed,  had  good  conunu- 
nicative  abilities,  and  many  had  previous 
sales  or  business  experience. 

It  is  definitely  out  of  character  for  an  em- 
ployer to  talk  about  an  over-abundant 
supply  of  workers.  But.  when  11.000  show 
up  for  1,200  jobs,  we  do  not  view  it  as  an 
asset  to  our  business  or  to  the  community  in 
which  we  do  business. 

Do  you  want  to  know  what  really  troubles 
us  most  deeply  at  A<JcS?  It  is  what  happens 
to  those  ten  thousand  people  who  came  to 
us  in  hopes  of  work  and  who.  despite  their 
qualifications,  despite  their  motivation,  de- 
spite their  job  readiness  and  experience  and 
who.  despite  their  personal  and  family 
needs,  did  not  get  a  job. 

We'd  like  to  know  what  answers  or  what 
concern  they  have  in  Washington  about 
those  individuals. 

There  is  another  myth  I'll  comment  on. 
It's  a  myth  about  black  youth  in  urban 
America  .  .  .  about  black  youth  in  Brook- 
lyn. In  all  fairness.  I  must  allow  that  I  have 
heard  similar  myths  about  Hispanic  and 
Chicano  youth  in  other  parts  of  the  city  and 
nation  and  about  white  and  Oriental  youth 
elsewhere. 

It  is  the  Potomac  Notion  that  youth  isn't 
motivated:  they  don't  want  to  work:  that 
they  prefer  ripping  off  the  public:  or  sit 
back  and  pick  up  CETA  checks:  even 
though  CETA  checks  have  t)ecome  a  collec- 
tor's item. 

Here  again,  the  experience  of  a  group  of 
Brooklyn  businesses  may  be  instructive.  We 
have  been  running,  for  the  last  three  years, 
a  vocational  exploration  program  called 
Career  Opportunities  for  Brooklyn  'Youth, 
or  COBY  for  short.  Of  the  1,300  disadvan- 
taged young  men  and  women  who  complet- 
ed the  program,  more  than  57%  of  the 
youth  who  were  either  drop-outs  or  push- 
outs  have  gone  on  to  permanent  jolM  with 
participating  firms. 

We  cannot  tell  you  what  has  happened  to 
the  hundreds  of  others  who  applied  for  jobs 
with  COB'Y  but  were  turned  down  because 
there  were  no  more  jobs.  And  that  troubles 
us  deeply,  too. 

I  hope  that  these  examples  will  tell  you 
something  alwut  the  employment  scene  in 
Brooklyn  today  where  the  economic  recov- 
ery is  badly  trailing  the  rest  of  the  greater 
New  'York-New  Jersey  region.  By  contrast, 
we  have  jobs  going  begging  in  our  stores  in 
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Nassau.  Suffolk  counties  on  Long  Island  and 
in  our  New  Jersey  branches. 

AdcS  has.  as  other  businesses  in  Brooklyn 
have  done,  followed  the  Administrations 
admonitions  of  facing  up  to  competition  and 
running  our  business  more  efficiently  and, 
at  the  same  time,  better  serving  the  needs 
of  the  less  fortunate. 

We  have  initiated  our  own  programs  and 
are  working  in  partnership  with  other  firms, 
with  the  public  and  voluntary  sectors  and 
directly  with  the  community  to  help  im- 
prove the  social  and  economic  environment. 
Yet.  the  missing  partner  is  the  Federal 
government  whose  cutbacks  in  domestic 
spending  have  forced,  and  are  forcing,  tre- 
mendous hardships  on  a  very  large  segment 
of  the  borough's  population,  many  of  whose 
problems  are  not  of  their  own  making  but  a 
corvsequence  of  present  and  past  national 
policies. 

Brooklyn's  recession-struck  private  sector 
cannot  replace  the  safety  net  for  the  bor- 
ough's disadvantaged  either  through  added 
capital  investment  or  through  increased 
charitable  contributions,  despite  the  ftw:t 
that  such  funds  have  been  marginally  in- 
creased. Both  are  totally  inadequate  given 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems  here. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  my  com- 
ments, it  is  the  week  before  Christmas  and 
there  is  no  reason  why.  like  every  other 
living  American.  A&S  shouldn't  present 
Christmas  wish  list  of  its  own  to  this  body. 
We  ask  for: 

Increased  federal  government  assistance 
to  small  and  minority  business,  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the  Mi- 
nority Enterprise  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Corporation.  Also  increased  supervi- 
sion of  compliance  by  defense  contractors  to 
award  sub-contracts  to  minority  contractors 
to  fulfill  affirmative  action  commitments. 

Increased  funding  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  from  its  projected  $3.6  bil- 
lion level,  down  from  $11  billion  in  1980,  so 
that  disadvantaged  youth  might  be  better 
trained  through  Private  Industry  Council 
programs  for  new  opportunities  opening  up 
in  small  businesses. 

A  commitment  by  members  of  Congress  to 
block  the  anticipated  $8  billion  cut  to  be 
proposed  by  the  Administration  in  "non- 
military"  spending  from  the  fiscal  year  1985 
Federal  Budget. 

I  hope  that  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee will  see  the  inter-relationship  between 
the  items  requested  and  how  they  tend  to 
support  each  other  while  improving  the 
social  and  economic  fabric  of  this  borough 
as  well  as  that  fabric  in  any  other  communi- 
ty in  urban  America  afflicted  with  the  prob- 
lems we  have  discussed  today. 

As  is  the  case  with  anyone  who  makes  a 
Christmas  wish  list,  we  do  so  without  any 
certainty  that  any  of  these  wishes  will  be 
granted.  And  this  Christmas,  1983  we  are 
less  certain  than  ever  before.  Even  though 
we  know  that  the  crisis  is  here. 

I  understand  that,  as  we  are  sitting  here. 
President  Reagan  is  proclaiming  today  as 
National  Care  and  Share  Day  and  is  appeal- 
ing for  contributions  of  canned  goods  to 
food  banks  and  soup  kitchens.  This  is  deeply 
touching.  Especially  In  view  of  yesterdays 
front  page  story  In  the  New  York  Times 
about  the  formidable  obstacles  blocking  the 
distribution  of  surplus  food  stuffs  to  the 
needy. 

We  forgot  to  put  canned  goods  on  our 
Christmas  gift  list. 

What  we  want  in  Brooklyn  are  Jobs  for 
1984. 

We  want  jobs  for  that  large  group  of  our 
citizens  who  want  the  dignity  of  work,  who 
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want  to  maintain  the  respect  of  their  fami- 
lies, who  want  to  hold  their  heads  up  with 
pride  before  their  neightjors  and  friends. 

Brooklyn's  business  community,  its  politi- 
cal organizations,  its  voluntary  sector,  its 
churches  and  the  residential  community  are 
working  hard  to  bring  jol)s  to  the  borough. 
But  without  well-developed,  carefully 
planned  and  adequately  funded  domestic  as- 
sistance programs  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment our  efforts  will  but  barely  provide  our 
citizens  with  what  they  need  and  with  what 
they  Justifiably  want.* 


H.R.  1961 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  our  colleagues  have 
spoken  in  eloquent  detail  on  H.R. 
1961,  the  Agent  Orange  and  Atomic 
Veterans  Relief  Act,  as  passed  yester- 
day by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  bill  is  a  much-needed  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  I  applaud  the 
wisdom  of  the  House's  action,  which  I 
supported  wholeheartedly.  I  applaud 
the  chair.  Congressman  G.  V.  (Sonny) 
Montgomery,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for 
their  work  in  bringing  this  bill  before 
the  House.  I  compliment  Congressman 
Tom  Daschle,  the  chief  sponsor  of  the 
bill,  and  Congressman  Applegate,  the 
distinguished  chair  of  the  committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Compensation,  Pen- 
sion, and  Insurance,  for  their  out- 
standing work  on  the  measure. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  remember 
that  the  bill  is  a  narrowly  drawn, 
modest  bill  of  limited  scope  and  dura- 
tion. It  will  relieve  the  problems  of 
some  Vietnam  veterans  and  some 
atomic  veterans,  but  it  will  not  reach 
the  problems  of  many  others  similarly 
exposed  to  agent  orange  and  atomic 
radiation.  With  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  we  may  have  taken  the  edge  off 
the  crisis  for  some,  but  the  fundamen- 
tal problem  still  remains  to  be  resolved 
for  all. 

As  pa^ed.  H.R.  1961  does  not  go  as 
far  as  the  bill  originally  introduced  by 
Congressman  Daschle,  which  I  was 
proud  to  cosponsor.  Let  us  view  the 
bill  as  passed  for  just  what  it  is— one 
of  the  pebbles  constructing  the  road  to 
eventual  justice  for  our  veterans.  We 
have  a  long  way  yet  to  go  in  building 
that  road. 

I  recently  returned  from  a  week's 
stay  in  Vietnam  where  I  investigated 
the  effects  of  agent  orange  on  the  Vi- 
etnamese population  and  terrain.  I 
met  with  physicians,  research  teams, 
and  scientists  who  have  been  studying 
the  effects  from  agent  orange  expo- 
sure. I  am  currently  finalizing  a  report 
from  the  trip  and  will  have  it  ready 
for  release  on  Thursday,  February  2, 
1984.    I   believe   that   report   will   be 
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Chrysler.  Ford,  and  American  Motors  ex-     twenty  years  after  my  first  election  to  Con-     Ing  our  traditional  concerns  for  the  poor. 
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useful  in  the  struggle  we  have  yet 
ahead  of  us  on  this  very  important 
issue.* 


THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  TREATY  OF  PARIS  RATI- 
FICATION 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  1984 
marks  the  200th  armiversary  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the 
treaty  that  ended  the  Revolutionary 
War.  This  past  Thanksgiving  Day.  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.  Dr.  Joan  Challinor,  gave  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "The  Will  to  Peace"  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London.  I  com- 
mend Dr.  Challinor's  speech  to  my  col- 
leagues. Her  call  for  a  recognition  of 
the  talents  necessary  for  the  work  of 
peace,  and  a  rightful  regard  for  the 
skills  of  international  diplomacy  in 
order  to  build  a  durable  peace  are  par- 
ticularly timely.  Dr.  Challinor's  speech 
follows: 

The  National  Committee  for  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 

THE  WILL  to  peace 

We  meet  today  to  celebrate  Thanksgiving, 
an  American  observance  more  than  half  a 
century  older  than  this  Cathedral.  As  we  ob- 
serve Thanksgiving  Day,  we  reach  back  over 
three  centuries  and  touch  once  again  our 
English  roots.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-two 
years  ago,  a  small  band  of  English  men  and 
women  joined  with  six  native  Americans  to 
thank  God  for  their  first  harvest  in  the  New 
World.  The  Pilgrims'  thanksgiving  was  an 
act  of  faith;  during  the  previous  winter  they 
had  lost  half  their  population  through  star- 
vation and  disease.  Their  Governor,  William 
Bradford,  described  their  plight:  "all 
things "  he  wrote,  "stared  at  them  with  a 
weather-beaten  face. "  Yet  by  their  courage 
and  tenacity,  they  endured. 

Courage  and  tenacity  were  also  needed  for 
the  negotiations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris— the 
treaty  whose  bicentennial  we  celebrate 
today.  This  treaty  ended  the  American  Rev- 
olution, established  our  independence  and 
settled  our  Western  boundary  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  It  brought  about  what  John 
Adams  termed  "returning  friendship"  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
and  what  David  Hartley,  the  British  negoti- 
ator called  a  "reunion  of  all  our  ancient  af- 
fections and  common  interests."  The  treaty, 
no  matter  how  favorable  to  our  fledgling 
nation,  ushered  in  an  era  in  which  the 
United  States  had  as  little  chance  of  surviv- 
al as  did  the  Pilgrims,  huddled  on  Plym- 
outh's shores.  Not  only  did  we  survive,  but 
we  have  been  uncommonly  blessed:  our  gra- 
naries are  full  to  overflowing,  our  nation 
stretches  from  "sea  to  shining  sea"  and 
beyond,  and  our  one-time  adversary  has 
become  a  close  and  staunch  ally.  Like  the 
ancient  psalmist,  we  can  ask  ourselves. 
"What  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  for  all  that 
he  hath  rendered  to  me?"  Our  response 
today  should  be  to  make  our  first  and  great- 
est peace  treaty,  and  peace  itself,  the  focus 
of  our  Thanksgiving. 
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We  should,  first  of  all.  rescue  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  from  its  undeserved  obscurity.  The 
British  diplomate.  Richard  Oswald  and 
David  Hartley,  are  all  but  forgotten.  The 
American  negotiators  are  remembered  for 
other  supposedly  grander  accomplishments: 
Benjamin  Franklin  as  scientist,  writer,  in- 
ventor. John  Adams  as  our  second  Presi- 
dent, and  John  Jay  as  our  Chief  Justice. 
But  the  fortunes  of  the  new  nation  may 
have  turned  more  on  what  they  accom- 
plished at  the  negotiating  table  than  on  all 
their  other  attainments.  Benjamin  Franklin 
fully  realized  the  Importance  of  his  diplo- 
matic work,  writing  to  David  Hartley,  "we 
have  long  been  fellow  labourers  in  the  best 
of  all  works,  the  work  of  peace." 

A  recognition  of  the  talents  necessary  for 
the  work  of  peace,  and  a  rightful  regard  for 
the  skills  of  international  diplomacy,  seem  a 
most  appropriate  commemoration  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
world  cries  out  for  reasonable  talk  to  end  an 
unthinkable  threat  to  human  survival.  We 
can  determine  to  move  forward  towards 
peace— to  seek  negotiation  out  of  conflict. 
We  should  put  negotiators  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  our  martial  heroes,  and  diplomats 
should  take  their  place  beside  generals  and 
admirals  in  our  pantheon.  Sir  John 
FYetwell.  the  present  British  Ambassador  to 
Prance,  spoke  eloquently  at  bicentennial 
ceremonies  in  summer  1983:  ""War,  he  said, 
"however  just,  whatever  the  heroism  that  it 
inspires,  is  destructive  and  often  disastrous 
for  victor  and  vanquished  alike.  The  test  of 
statesmanship  is  not  only  in  the  will  to  win 
but  even  more  in  the  will  to  build  a  durable 
peace." 

It  is  this  will  to  build  a  durable  peace  that 
has  been  so  often  lacking  in  the  past.  We 
have  waged  war  with  singlemindedness,  and 
then  negotiated  in  a  fragmented  and  often 
hesitant  way.  To  achieve  a  lasting  peace  will 
take  force  and  vigor.  We  must  let  the  world 
know  that  we  are  now  about  the  work  of 
peace  as  we  were  once  about  the  work  of 
war.  The  same  resourcefulness,  endurance, 
and  self-reliance  which  were  once  the  hall- 
mark of  the  British  and  American  negotia- 
tors in  1783  must  now  inform  our  peacemak- 
ing. We  must  wage  a  peace  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  humanity  to  breathe  freely  in- 
stead of  merely  holding  its  breath;  and  we 
must  construct  a  peace  that  will  let  our  chil- 
dren grow  old,  and  our  old  people  die  a  nat- 
ural death.  This  determination,  bom  out  of 
the  commemoration  of  the  treaty  would  pay 
due  respect  to  the  peacemakers  of  1783  and 
the  men  and  women  who  labor  today  to 
bring  peace  and  reconciliation  to  deeply 
troubled  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  last  hymn  we  will  sing  today  will  be 
"The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  We 
must  begin  to  hear  the  words  of  this  stirring 
hymn  with  a  new  resolve.  Indeed,  we  must 
"sing  to  the  Lord  a  new  song"— a  song  of 
peace  strong  enough  to  convert  a  call  to 
arms  Into  an  exhortation  for  peace.  The 
"watchflres  of  a  hundred  circling  camps" 
must  now  guard  a  peacekeeping  army;  the 
"altar  In  the  evening"  must  be  an  altar  on 
which  we  pray  for  peace:  the  "trumpet  that 
shall  never  call  retreat"  must  stir  us  to 
greater  efforts  in  resolving  disputes  without 
recourse  to  war;  and  if  we  must  "die  to  make 
men  free."  let  us  remember  that  no  man  or 
woman  can  be  truly  free  until  they  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  peace. 

As  we  begin  to  wage  peace,  we  need  cour- 
age for  the  agonizingly  difficult  task  ahead. 
Let  us  take  heart  from  Christ's  words, 
"Blessed  are  the  Peacemakers. "  And  let  us 
add  to  them  for  our  own  very  dangerous 
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time,  "and  blessed  be  the  work  of  peace— so 
help  us  God."* 


IMPACT  OF  GM-TOYOTA  VEN- 
TURE TO  BE  ADDRESSED  IN 
HEARINGS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce. Transportation  and  Tourism  of 
the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  will  conduct  a  hearing  on 
the  future  of  the  auto  industry  in 
light  of  the  recent  tentative  FTC  deci- 
sion not  to  challenge  a  joint  venture 
between  General  Motors  and  Toyota. 

While  the  majority  of  the  FTC  ap- 
parently believes  the  joint  venture  will 
have  a  net  positive  impact,  others  are 
less  optimistic.  A  succinct  expression 
of  some  of  these  concerns  appeared  in 
a  recent  Miami  Herald  editorial  which 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record. 

One  in  six  American  workers  de- 
pends directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
auto  industry  for  a  livelihood.  We 
should  not  hastily  decide  the  indus- 
try's fate.  As  part  of  my  subcommit- 
tee's ongoing  examination  of  the  in- 
dustry. I  hope  our  February  8  hearing 
will  contribute  to  public  debate  and 
congressional  deliberations  on  the  im- 
plications of  the  FTC's  tentative  deci- 
sion. 
The  editorial  follows: 

A  Doublethink  Deal 
That  year  of  years  arrived  one  week  early 
at  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC).  As 
envisioned  by  1984's  author,  George  Orwell, 
loyal  subjects  of  the  totalitarian  future  will 
find  it  necessary  to  engage  in  "double- 
think." This  is  the  process  by  which  one 
persuades  oneself  that  two  devoutly  contra- 
dictory ideas  both  are  true,  as  in  "war  Is 
peace ";  "freedom  Is  slavery";  and  "igno- 
rance is  strength." 

Doublethink  now  reigns  at  the  FTC  and  is 
being  perpetrated  as  national  economic 
policy.  By  a  3-2  majority,  the  PTC  voted  to 
permit  General  Motors  Corp-  (GM)  to 
produce  small  cars  in  the  United  States 
Jointly  with  ToyoU  Motor  Co.  The  FTC  ma- 
jority contends  that  this  sweetheart  deal  be- 
tween the  world's  largest  auto  maker,  GM, 
and  No.  3  Toyota  does  not  violate  antitrust 
laws  and  does  not  reduce  competition. 

Indeed,  one  Timothy  J.  Muris.  director  of 
the  FTC's  "Bureau  of  Competition. "  dared 
to  commit  doublethink  flagrantly  In  public. 
He  argues  that  just  because  two  giant  corpo- 
rate competitors  now  are  going  to  be  part- 
ners, that  doesn't  mean  that  competition 
will  be  reduced.  People  who  believe  that  it 
will  be  are  relying  on  what  Mr.  Murls  calls 
"discredited"  notions  that  competition  re- 
sults when  competitors  actually  compete. 

He  cites  new  theories  of  competition  that 
stress  how  much  consumers  benefit  from 
highly  concentrated  Industries.  In  the  old 
days,  such  industries  were  called  "trusts. " 
Antitrust  laws  were  passed  to  prevent  them 
because  trusts  develop  concentrated  powers 
of  economic  monopoly. 
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Chrysler,  Ford,  and  American  Motors  ex- 
ecutives define  "competition"  the  old-fash- 
ioned way.  They  denounce  this  GM-Toyota 
partnership  as  unfair,  which  it  Is.  and  as  a 
violation  of  antitrust  laws,  which  it  also  Is. 
Patricia  P.  Bailey,  a  Republican  FTC  com- 
missioner, said  in  dissent  that  if  this  deal 
Isn't  a  violation  of  antitrust  law,  "what  is?" 

This  GM-Toyota  deal  is  defended  on  the 
grounds  that  it  will  be  of  limited  duration 
(12  years):  will  produce  only  200.000  cars  per 
year:  will  create  jobs:  and  will  teach  GM 
how  to  produce  better,  cheaper,  small  cars 
that  eventually  will  benefit  U.S.  consumers. 

This  economic  nonsense  insults  the  intelli- 
gence. If  the  goal  is  competition  and  Jot>s, 
let  Toyota  build  its  own  U.S.  plant.  If  the 
goal  is  to  teach  GM  how  to  build  cars,  let 
GM  leam  by  competing  the  old-fashioned 
way.  If  the  problem  is  Japan's  cars  being 
cheaper  and  sounder,  examine  the  real 
causes— Japanese  productivity  is  higher, 
labor  costs  far  less,  taxes  are  lower,  and  the 
U.S.  dollar  is  grossly  overvalued  while  the 
Japanese  yen  is  too  low. 

This  deal  sets  a  dangerous,  indefensible 
precedent.  The  courts  should  rule  it  illegal. 
Failing  that.  Congress  should  out-law  it.« 


STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER.  JANU- 
ARY 6.  1984.  ANNOUNCING  HIS 
RETIREMENT  FROM  CON- 
GRESS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OHINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  6,  1984,  I  announced  in  my 
district  that  I  would  not  be  seeking  an- 
other term  in  Congress.  A  number  of 
my  colleagues  have  asked  my  reasons 
for  this  decision.  I  therefore  include 
hereafter  the  statement  I  made  an- 
nouncing my  reasons: 

I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  taking  time 
out  of  your  busy  lives  to  be  with  me  today. 
There  are  so  many  long  time  friends  and 
helpers,  people  with  whom  I've  endlessly 
walked  the  streets  and  beaches,  people  who 
have  volunteered  so  selflessly  to  be  of  help. 
Particular  thanks  to  Mike  and  Lynn  Kitz- 
miller  who  flew  from  Washington  to  l>e  with 
me,  and  to  the  incomparable  Belle  D'Ono- 
frio  for  making  all  the  arrangements  so  ca- 
pably. 

I  want  you  aA\  to  know  the  real  reason  for 
the  announcement  I  am  making  today:  I 
want  to  set  a  good  example  for  President 
Reagan! 

I'd  like  to  take  my  text  today  from  the 
Old  Testament:  "To  every  thing  there  is  a 
season  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under 
heaven:  A  time  to  l>e  bom,  and  a  time  to  die: 
a  time  to  plant,  and  a  time  to  pluck  that 
which  is  planted  *  *  •"  For  me  this  is  such  a 
time. 

I  have  decided  not  to  seek  another  term. 

I  make  this  announcement  with  very  deep 
and  mixed  emotions.  I  am  enormously 
grateful  for  the  privilege  to  have  served.  I 
cherish  the  opportunities  afforded  to  affect 
public  policy,  to  help  the  communities  in 
which  I  was  raised  and  the  thousands  who 
seek  help  through  my  offices.  The  satisfac- 
tions of  that  service  are  enormous. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  look  forward  to  lead- 
ing   a    more    normal,    balanced    life    and. 
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twenty  years  after  my  first  election  to  Con- 
gress, to  serve  in  new  ways  and  undertake 
new  challenges. 

Let  me  answer  some  of  the  questions  that 
have  been  asked  by  my  good  friends  and 
supporters  to  whom  I  have  related  this  deci- 
sion. 

Why  do  I  leave  this  fascinating  profession 
during  my  prime  of  life,  at  a  time  when  re- 
election looks  more  promising  than  ever? 

My  answer  is,  this  is  the  time  to  leave, 
when  I'm  at  the  top  of  form  and  still  young 
enough  to  start  another  career.  "Vou  would 
not  want  me  to  leave  when  it  could  be  said  I 
was  shirking  a  difficult  challenge. 

How  can  I  leave  at  a  time  when  the  prok>- 
lems  that  face  the  country  atwut  which  I 
care  so  deeply  seem  more  critical  than  ever 
l)efore  in  our  history? 

I  don't  presume  that  I  can  solve  those 
problems.  Indeed,  one  of  the  reasons  for  my 
decision  Ls  the  incredible  frustration  of 
being  in  Congress  and  still  feeling  as  power- 
less as  the  average  citizen  to  affect  the  great 
issues  before  the  country,  like  war  and 
peace.  I  will  still  try  to  make  my  voice  heard 
on  these  issues,  but  through  other  forums. 

What  about  the  Party?  Is  it  right  to  tx>w 
out  in  the  wake  of  the  loss  of  the  County 
Executive,  and  under  conditions  where  it 
will  be  difficult  to  hold  the  seat? 

I  care  deeply  about  my  party  and  take 
great  pride  in  having  been  the  first  Demo- 
cratic Congressman  from  Westchester  in 
modem  times  when  I  was  first  elected  in 
1964.  I  wanted  to  step  down  two  years  ago. 
but  decided  to  stay  and  continue  to  serve 
my  constituents.  One  important  reason  was 
that,  after  redistricting,  I  felt  I  might  be  the 
only  Democrat  who  could  hold  the  seat.  I 
can't  delay  a  decision  I  feel  is  right  forever 
on  those  grounds.  I  would  not  serve  my 
party  or  constituents  well  staying  t>eyond 
my  time. 

Why  do  I  feel  this  is  the  right  time  for  me 
to  change  careers? 

First,  the  frxistrations  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred are  overwhelming. 

To  be  sure,  I  have  many  accomplishments 
in  office  of  which  I  am  very  proud,  to  be 
sure— my  participation  in  establishing  the 
environment  as  a  priority  consideration  of 
the  country:  formation  of  tne  Environmen- 
tal Study  Conference  as  the  largest  bi-parti- 
san, bicameral  institution  of  the  Congress: 
my  role  in  achieving  the  most  fundamental 
reforms  in  the  history  of  the  House  when  I 
returned  in  1974— eliminating  the  abuses  of 
the  seniority  system,  limiting  Members  to 
one  chairmanship  and  thus  giving  msiny 
more  the  opportunity  to  lead,  opening  up 
the  processes  of  Congress  to  public  scruti- 
ny—and as  Energy  Chairman,  bringing  con- 
servation and  renewables  to  the  forefront  of 
American  consciousness:  these  are  the  most 
significant,  together  with  the  less  dramatic, 
but  very  Important  task  of  giving  the  very 
t>est  service  I  can  to  my  constituents. 

Still,  even  with  my  organizing  of  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Recovery  Project  for  devel- 
opment of  sound  alternatives  to  the  Reagan 
economic  policies,  which  was  endorsed  by 
153  of  my  colleagues.  I  find  my  ability  to 
change  major  national  policies  minimal. 

I  am  frankly  distressed  at  the  failure  of 
the  leadership  In  the  House  to  define  ade- 
quately alternatives  to  the  policies  of  the 
Reagan  Administration,  policies  that  I  con- 
sider the  most  dangerous  and  destructive  of 
fundamental  American  values  of  any  Ad- 
ministration in  our  history.  Under  Reagan 
we  have  become  a  militaristic  society,  con- 
ducting foreign  policy  at  the  point  of  a  gun. 
We  have  become  a  callous  society,  abandon- 
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ing  our  traditional  concerns  for  the  poor, 
the  unemployed,  the  disabled,  senior  citi- 
zens, deteriorating  cities,  mass  transporta- 
tion, energy  conservation,  housing,  educa- 
tion and  health  care. 

The  House  has  been  the  one  Democratic 
Institution  of  government  these  past  three 
years.  The  leadership  has  succeeded  In 
stemming  the  draconian  cuts  in  Job,  educa- 
tion, health  and  environmental  programs 
proposed  by  Reagan.  It  has  put  together  an 
excellent  statement  of  Democratic  princi- 
ples imder  the  able  leadership  of  Congress- 
man Gillls  Long,  chairman  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Caucus.  And  It  has  supported  some  limit- 
ed legislative  initiatives,  as  with  the  housing 
bill  passed  at  the  end  of  the  last  session. 
What  it  has  failed  to  do  is  put  together  a  co- 
hesive Democratic  alternative,  present  it  in 
legislation,  and  require  Reagan  and  the  Re- 
publican Senate  to  have  to  deal  with  It. 

What  should  we  be  doing? 

We  should  be  spelling  out  firm  criteria  for 
arms  control  to  rectify  the  total  failure  of 
the  Reagan  Administration  to  seek  ways  to 
avoid  nuclear  confrontation  with  the  Rus- 
sians. 

We  should  be  defining  a  foreign  policy  for 
the  nation  to  stop  the  militarization  of 
International  affairs  pursued  by  Reagan. 

We  should  be  acting  to  bring  the  budget 
Into  better  balance  by  restoring  the  nation's 
tax  base,  assuring  that  those  who  profit 
from  our  system  pay  their  fair  share,  and  by 
cutting  ot>scenely  wasteful  and  dangerous 
defense  excesses  and  other  counterproduc- 
tive giveaways. 

We  should  be  acting  to  remove  the  Insid- 
ious Influence  of  money  from  politics.  It  is 
fundamentally  corrupting  our  democratic 
system. 

We  should  be  acting  to  assure  that  no  one 
in  this  great  country  goes  hungry  while  we 
pay  farmers  not  to  grow  crops.  We  should 
be  passing  legislation  to  assure  consumer 
protection,  citizen  safety,  environmental  en- 
forcement, education  of  our  children.  Jobs 
for  the  unemployed,  civil  rights  at  home 
and  human  rights  abroad. 

In  short,  we  In  the  House  should  be  pass- 
ing legislation  reaffirming  all  the  great 
American  values  Reagan  has  sought  to  de- 
stroy, to  assure  that  ours  remains  a  peace 
seeking,  equitable  and  humane  society.  We 
should  be  serving  up  legislation  to  this 
effect  to  the  Senate  and  Reagan  and  put- 
ting the  pressure  of  the  country  on  them  to 
pass  and  sign  it. 

Without  a  leadership  willing  or  able  to 
lead  on  these  critical  issues  of  our  time,  the 
Individual  Congressman  feels  powerless. 
This  is  something  that  will  not  change  re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  of  the  next  elec- 
tions. 

Besides  the  frustrations  of  the  office, 
there  are  other  reasons  for  my  leaving  now. 
While  the  opportunities  and  satisfactions  of 
public  life  are  enormous,  the  burdens  of 
doing  the  Job  right  are  monumental.  Work- 
ing a  seven-day  week  with  tough  campaigns 
every  two  years  is  wearing.  The  amount  to 
read  and  know  is  staggering.  The  pressures 
are  constant.  I  long  for  the  luxury  most 
Americans  enjoy— the  weekend— time  for 
family  and  friends  and  time  to  read  and  con- 
template t>eyond  the  demands  of  work. 

Then.  too.  I  don't  believe  that  the  Job  of  a 
Representative  should  be  a  lifetime  expecta- 
tion. I  will  have  served  in  Congress  for  six- 
teen years  at  the  end  of  this  term  (and  run 
every  two  years  for  twenty  years).  I  don't 
feel  stale  in  the  Job.  but  I  don't  want  to  get 
stale,  as  I  have  seen  with  too  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  stayed  too  long. 
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Lastly.  I  have  long  wanted  to  teach  and 
write.  Leaving  now  will  give  me  that  oppor- 
tunity. I  relish  the  opportunity  to  help  send 
forth  a  new  generation  of  bright,  well  in- 
formed young  people,  equipped  to  shoulder 
the  responsibilities  of  creating  a  better 
future  for  our  country  and  its  people. 

Cervantes  once  said,  "Time  ripens  all 
things.  No  man  is  bom  wise."  I  have  grown 
tremendously  in  this  Job  and  acquired  a  rich 
experience  that  I  would  seek  to  pass  on  to 
tomorrow's  leaders. 

I  want  to  thank  my  most  wonderful  and 
dedicated  sUff  for  their  effective  service,  all 
those  fabulous  people  who  have  volunteered 
their  help  along  the  way.  the  unions,  envi- 
ronmental and  consumer  groups,  the  mi- 
norities who  have  been  so  wonderfuly  sup- 
portive, the  many  individuals  who  have  con- 
tributed to  my  campaigns,  and  the  voters 
who  have  expressed  their  confidence  by 
electing  me  eight  times,  even  though  the  po- 
sitions I  have  taken  were  sometimes  unpop- 
ular. This  support  is  an  Incomparable  satis- 
faction. 

If  there  is  one  lesson  I  would  pass  on  to 
my  successor,  it  is  to  vote  your  conscience— 
to  do  what  you  truly  believe  is  right  for  the 
country.  Your  constituents  will  respect  you. 
even  though  they  may  not  agree  with  your 
stance. 

I  thank,  too.  the  conscientious  press  that 
has  covered  my  activities  well  over  the 
years,  the  editors  that  have  flattered  me  by 
their  support  and  improved  me  by  their  crit- 
icism, and  the  public  officials  of  both  par- 
ties with  whom  I  have  enjoyed  working. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  party  and  Its  leaders 
who  have  encouraged  me— from  Bill  Luddy 
who  brought  me  Into  public  life,  the  Incom- 
parably loyal  Miriam  Jackson.  Sam  Fred- 
man.  Max  Berking.  to  Tom  Carty  who  does 
such  a  splendid  Job  today— and  my  predeces- 
sor. Ogden  Reid.  who  has  been  such  a  good 
friend  and  from  whom  I  have  learned  so 
much. 

I  am  enormously  grateful  to  my  wife. 
Sharon,  and  the  rest  of  my  famUy  all  of 
whom  have  been  so  supportive.  I  particular- 
ly appreciate  that  my  daughter.  Jenny,  flew 
from  Washington  to  be  with  me  today.  I 
want  to  make  It  clear  that  none  of  them  put 
any  pressure  on  me  to  make  this  decision, 
much  as  they  may  have  wanted  more  of  my 
time  and  attention  and  much  as  I  have 
wanted  to  give  them  more.  They  have 
always  emphasized  that  they  would  be  hap- 
piest if  I  did  what  I  thought  was  right  and 
would  support  me  fully  in  that  decision. 

My  staff  and  I  pledge  to  continue  to  give 
the  best  service  to  the  people  of  Westchest- 
er and  the  nation  of  which  we  are  capable 
during  the  year  that  remains  of  our  tenure. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  will  still  be  your 
Congressman  for  the  next  year;  the  public 
should  continue  to  call  on  us  for  help.  We 
will  then  leave  next  year  with  the  satisfac- 
tion that  we  have  given  it  our  best  and  with 
deep  gratitude  for  having  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  Westchester  and  the  Nation  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  closing.  I'd  like  to  recall  the  question 
posed  by  my  youngest  son,  Larry,  in  the 
midst  of  my  first  campaign,  complaining 
about  iU  imposition  on  his  time.  He  asked. 
"Daddy,  when  will  Ottinger-for-Congress  be 
over?"  Well.  I  have  a  year  left  of  my  service 
in  Congress,  but  today  I  can  answer  Larry's 
question.  Ottinger-for-Congress  is  over 
now.* 
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NEED  FOR  GREAT  LAKES 
WATER  PRESERVATION  ACT. 
H.R.  4366 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 
m  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 10.  1984  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion H.R.  4366,  which  would  prohibit 
diversions  of  Great  Lakes  water  for 
use  outside  of  a  Great  Lakes  State. 
One  of  the  most  serious  issues  facing 
our  country  today  and  in  the  future 
will  be  the  scarcity  of  fresh  water. 
Many  expanding  areas  of  the  country 
will  be  facing  severe  shortages  of 
water  and  be  unable  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  residents  or  industries  of 
their  area.  At  the  present  time  the 
Great  Lakes  region  of  the  country 
enjoys  a  surplus  of  fresh  water.  This  is 
a  resource  we  must  protect  and  use 
wisely.  As  other  areas  of  the  country 
needs  for  water  increase  there  will  be 
demands  that  the  Great  Lakes  region 
share  its  water  supplies. 

Wisconsin  Gov.  Anthony  Earl  wrote 
an  article  for  the  January  30  edition  of 
USA  Today  concerning  the  issue  of 
Greak  Lakes  water  diversion.  He 
brought  out  some  very  interesting 
points  about  this  problem,  which  you 
may  find  of  interest.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  Governor  Earl's  article  for  your 
review. 

Share  Ouh  Water?  No,  We  Need  It  All 
Madison,  Wis.— Those  of  us  living  on  the 
Great  Lakes— Including  our  Canadian  neigh- 
bors—are on  a  collision  course  with  the  Sun- 
belt of  the  United  States. 
The  Issue?  Water. 

Put  simply,  the  Great  Lakes  basin  has 
water.  The  Sun  Belt  Is  running  dry.  And 
eyes  In  the  southern  and  western  USA  are 
beginning  to  turn  hopefully,  enviously, 
toward  our  water. 

But  major  movements  of  water  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another  are  environ- 
mentally unsound  and  economically  foolish. 
For  the  37  million  people  and  one-third  of 
the  nation's  industry  In  the  Great  Lakes 
basin,  fresh  water  Is  the  basis  for  our  way  of 
life  and  Is  essential  for  our  economic  well- 
being.  The  lakes  are  necessary  for  transpor- 
Utlon,  manufacturing,  agriculture.  They  In- 
fluence our  climate,  generate  energy,  and 
are  vital  to  our  ecosystem. 

Some  people  have  compared  bodies  of 
water  to  natural  resources  such  as  mineral 
deposits.  But  an  underground  vein  of  coal  Is 
not  a  vital  and  interactive  partner  In  the  en- 
vironment like  the  water  lapping  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior. 

Those  In  the  dry  belt  also  forget  another 
player  In  this  possible  tug  of  war.  Most  Ca- 
nadians live  along  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
they  won't  sit  by  while  these  International 
waters  are  drained  away. 

Water  diversion  could  only  damage  the 
lakes.  The  International  Joint  Commission 
estimates  that  lowering  the  lakes  by  only 
one  Inch  could  cost  the  region  more  than 
$200  million  annually  In  decreased  shipping, 
dredging  costs  and  lost  power  generation. 
The  environmental  damage  would  be  severe. 
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And  the  commission  estimates  that  the 
rate  of  water  consumption  by  the  region's 
residents  will  double  by  2000,  and  Increase 
eightfold  In  the  next  50  years. 

Even  without  water  raids,  studies  Indicate 
that  our  region  could  be  facing  water  short- 
ages In  communities,  damage  to  fishing  and 
recreation,  and  disruption  of  shipping. 

Obviously,  regardless  of  court  rulings,  law- 
suits and  legislation,  we  will  have  little 
water  to  share. 

Billions  already  have  been  spent  by  the 
federal  government  on  water  projects  "to 
make  the  desert  bloom."  Yet  none  of  the 
dams.  Irrigation  works  or  other  projects 
have  been  economically  Justified.  They  have 
only  created  Insatiable  thirst  for  a  resource 
that  cannot  replenish  Itself. 

Yes.  parts  of  our  nation  are  depleting 
their  water  resources  much  faster  than  they 
are  being  replaced.  But  depleting  the  water 
resources  of  the  rest  of  us  Is  not  an  accepU- 
ble  solution. 

To  threaten  the  health  of  the  Great 
Lakes  region  In  a  vain  attempt  to  solve  an- 
other region's  dilemma  would  only  result  in 
foundering  economies  In  two  regions  Instead 
of  one.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BILLY  STRAUSS 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

or  PENNS"!rLVAWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
outstanding  boxer  from  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  is  Billy  Stratiss,  one  of  Wilkes- 
Barre's  most  distinguished  fighters  in 
an  era  of  boxing's  golden  years  from 
1937  to  1952. 

Billy  Strauss  was  bom  November  3, 
1923,  in  Hanover  Township.  He  is  the 
son  of  the  late  William  and  Stella 
Strauss.  Billy's  boxing  career  spanned 
15  years.  He  fought  127  amateur  and 
89  professional  bouts.  His  first  ama- 
teur fight  was  at  the  age  of  13.  He  won 
the  National  AAU  Boxing  Champion- 
ship as  a  lightweight  in  1937. 

He  also  won  the  Navy's  3d  Fleet  (Pa- 
cific) Light  Heavyweight  Champion- 
ship in  the  Honolulu  Bowl  in  1943. 
Billy  never  won  a  professional  champi- 
onship, but  fought  some  of  the  best. 
He  twice  defeated  Freddy  Beshore. 
who  fought  top-notch  contenders  such 
as  Ezzard  Charles,  Joe  Louis,  Jersey 
Joe  Walcott.  and  Archie  Moore,  Al- 
though a  light  heavyweight  at  178 
pounds.  he  took  on  many 
heavyweights  who  outweighed  him  by 
as  much  as  40  to  50  pounds.  Billy  re- 
tired from  the  ring  in  1952  and  for 
years  headed  the  Wyoming  Valley  Old 
Timer  Boxing  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  entire 
community  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
outstanding  athlete  and  citizen.* 


January  31,  1984 
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REAGANS  FAULTY  NUMBERS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  31.  1984 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Reagam.  in  last  week's  state  of 
the  Union  address,  expressed  great  op- 
timism regarding  America's  current 
employment  situation  and  high  praise 
for  his  administration's  economic  poli- 
cies which  have  resulted  in  a  declining 
unemployment  rate. 

Today,  our  Nation's  unemployment 
still  remains  at  excessively  high  levels. 
The  December  1983  figure  of  9.2  mil- 
lion unemployed  or  8.2  percent  of  the 
labor  force,  is  far  above  prerecession 
levels. 

The  "official "  Government  figures 
sharply  understate  the  extent  of  un- 
employment by  excluding  from  the 
tally,  large  numbers  of  unemployed 
and  underemployed  workers.  A  more 
accurate  measure  of  unemployment 
would  include  the  1.5  million  "discour- 
aged workers.  "  those  who  have 
stopped  looking  because  unemploy- 
ment is  so  high  in  their  communities. 
Also,  over  S'/z  million  workers  who 
want  full-time  jobs  are  on  part-time 
schedules  because  of  slack  economic 
conditions.  Only  one-half  of  these 
workers  have  been  added  to  the  unem- 
ployment total.  On  this  basis.  13.5  mil- 
lion, or  12  percent  of  the  labor  force, 
are  unemployed  and/or  suffer  severe 
loss  of  income. 

The  national  statistics  conceal  far 
greater  unemployment  among  many 
groups,  many  of  whom  are  experienc- 
ing close  to  record  high  levels  of  job- 
lessness. "Official"  BLS  figures  reveal, 
for  December  1983.  the  unemployment 
rate  for  all  workers  is  8.2  percent,  for 
white  workers  it  is  7.1  percent,  for 
blacks  it  is  17.8  percent.  Hispanics  are 
at  11.6  percent,  all  youth  (16-19)  are 
at  20.1  percent,  among  black  youth 
the  rate  is  an  appalling  49  percent  and 
women  (head  of  household)  suffer  a 
10.7  percent  rate. 

National  averages  also  conceal  the 
fact  that  many  States  are  still  experi- 
encing severe  unemployment  far  above 
the  average.  These  States  are  found  in 
regions  across  the  country.  For  exam- 
ple, the  unemployment  rates  in  our 
Southern  States  are  12  percent  in  Ala- 
bama. 10  percent  in  Kentucky,  and 
West  Virginia  at  15  percent.  In  the 
Midwest.  Ohio's  total  is  10  percent  and 
Michigan  is  at  12  percent.  Within 
these  and  other  States,  cities  and  rural 
areas  are  experiencing  even  worse  un- 
employment. 

The  number  of  unemployed  has  de- 
clined by  2V^  percentage  points  during 
the  past  12  months  (from  10.7  percent 
In  December  1982  to  8.2  percent  in  De- 
cember 1983).  That  gain  just  offsets 
the  loss  in  the  12  months  of  November 
1981  to  November  1982  (from  8.3  per- 
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cent  to  10.7  percent):  it  still  has  not  re- 
stored the  rate  to  the  July  1981  pre- 
recession level  of  7.2  percent. 

Labor  force  changes  also  affect  the 
unemployment  rate  with  slower 
growth  lowering  the  unemployment 
rate.  During  the  past  12  months,  the 
labor  force  grew  by  1.2  million,  far  less 
than  the  preceding  year's  growth  of  2 
million,  and  the  1.7  million  growth 
from  December  1980  to  December 
1981. 

Even  with  the  recovery  continuing 
at  its  current  pace,  most  forecasters 
are  expecting  unemployment  to  drop 
only  marginally  to  about  7.6  to  8  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  1984.  That  national 
level  spells  far  higher  rates  for  many, 
especially  among  minority  groups. 

Mr.  Hobart  Rowen,  in  his  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial  on  January  26,  1984. 
expresses  deep  concern  over  President 
Reagan's  use  of  economic  statistics  in 
explaining  to  all  Americans  that  we 
are  indeed  on  the  road  to  "recovery." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  submit  Mr. 
Rowen's  article  for  the  Record  as  fur- 
ther evidence  that  not  all  of  America's 
workers  are  benefiting  from  this  ad- 
ministration's economic  policies  de- 
spite "Reagan's  numbers." 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  26.  1984] 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Reagan's  Numbers:  Sometimes  His  Econom- 
ic Statistics  Don't  Square  With  the 
Facts 

President  Reagan  has  a  marvelous  way 
with  statistics:  he  overwhelms  an  audience 
with  such  a  rapid-fire  barrage  that  it's  often 
difficult,  on  the  spot,  to  question  any  of  his 
numbers.  Yet.  many  of  these  numbers  don't 
square  with  facts,  as  shown  by  reports  from 
his  own  government's  statistical  agencies. 

A  case  in  point  was  a  Washington  Post 
interview  that  appeared  last  Sunday.  In 
that  conversation.  Reagan  was  nervy 
enough  to  say  that  "I  think  much  of  what 
we  have  done  with  economic  recovery  has 
been  more  beneficial  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  ladder.  .  .  . 

"The  things  that  we  have  done  in  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  have  benefited  them  first 
and  most  of  all. '" 

He  cited  some  theoretical  poverty  income 
numbers  to  suggest  that  purchasing  power 
had  taken  a  devastating  blow  under  Jimmy 
Carter— but  has  shot  up  dramatically  during 
his  administration.  Yet  Coinmerce  Depart- 
ment data  show  that  real  disposable  income 
(after  taxes  and  inflation)  increased  at  an 
annual  rate  of  2.9  percent  In  Carter's  four 
years,  against  2.4  percent  in  Reagan's  three 
years. 

Using  fourth-quarter  to  fourth-quarter 
comparisons  to  give  Reagan  the  benefit  of  a 
good  final  three  months  in  1983.  the  com- 
parisons are  2.9  percent  for  Carter.  3  per- 
cent for  Reagan. 

But  the  president  went  on  to  make  claims 
that  more  seriously  distort  a  true  picture  of 
economic  results.  He  said  that  even  with  the 
admittedly  high  current  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment, '"a  higher  percentage  of  all  of  the 
people  between  16  and  65  are  actually  em- 
ployed today  than  at  any  time  In  our  previ- 
ous history." 

He  added  that  ""for  both  women  and  mi- 
norities, the  percentage  of  decline  in  unem- 
ployment is  greater.  .  .  than  it  has  been  for 
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the  adult  male  or  white  male.  So  I  think  we 
have  done  these  things." 

It  would  be  good  news,  for  all  America— 
but  especially  for  black  Americans,  others  in 
poverty,  women,  and  those  suffering  in 
rural  America— if  Reagan's  claims  were  fac- 
tual. 

But  his  statements  on  these  issues  are  not 
only  misleading  but  mostly  untrue.  There  is 
only  one  limited  piece  of  supporting  evi- 
dence for  any  of  the  several  statements 
quoted  above:  the  rate  of  increase  in  actual 
jobs  among  blacks  since  the  recovery  began 
is  5  percent,  compared  with  4  percent  for 
whites.  That  is  not  very  surprising,  consider- 
ing how  much  lower  black  employment  was 
to  begin  with. 

Despite  this  marginal  job  gain  for  blacks, 
the  historic  ratio  of  black-to-white  unem- 
ployment has  worsened  during  the  recovery. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, in  December  1983.  the  unemployment 
rate  for  blacks  was  17.8  percent,  or  2.5  times 
the  white  rate  of  only  7.1  percent.  At  the 
peak  of  the  recession  in  December  1982,  the 
black  unemployment  rate  was  20.9  percent, 
or  2.2  times  the  white  rate  of  9.6  percent. 

From  the  peak  to  the  present,  in  other 
words,  the  black  unemployment  rate  has 
dropped  only  15  percent,  while  the  white 
rate  has  dropped  26  percent. 

Another,  equally  revealing,  set  of  BLS  fig- 
ures is  the  ratio  of  unemployment  in  pover- 
ty areas  (defined  as  those  where  at  least  20 
percent  of  the  population  is  poor)  to  the 
rest  of  the  country.  In  those  depressed  geo- 
graphical areas— at  the  bottom  of  Reagan's 
■'economic  ladder"— unemployment  was  ac- 
tually rising  while  the  rest  of  the  country 
was  recovering,  through  September  1983.  It 
wasn't  until  the  last  three  months  of  1983 
that  the  jobless  rate  in  the  depressed  areas 
also  began  to  move  dowTi.  But  has  there 
been  greater  progress  among  the  poor,  as 
Reagan  wants  us  to  believe?  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  reduction  in  unemployment  in 
the  poverty  areas  was  only  12  percent  from 
the  peak,  compared  with  22  percent  every- 
where else. 

And  how  about  Reagan's  statement  that 
regardless  of  the  unemployment  levels,  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  population  is  ac- 
tually gainfully  employed  than  ever  before? 

He  used  as  a  definition  '"all  the  people  be- 
tween 16  and  65,"  a  grouping  not  used  in  of- 
ficial statistics  or  defended  as  standard  by 
experts  on  the  labor  force.  Instead,  the  BLS 
cites  total  employment  as  a  percentage  of 
the  population.  And  that  now  stands  at  58.4 
percent,  while  the  record  of  60.1  percent 
was  set  in  1979.  before  Reagan  arrived  in 
Washington. 

And  finally,  women:  Reagan  claims  that 
the  percentage  of  unemployment  declined 
more  sharply  for  women  than  for  men 
during  his  economic  recovery.  But  according 
to  BLS  data,  the  rate  of  decline  in  unem- 
ployment last  year  was  25  percent  for  men 
and  22  percent  for  women. 

It  should  be  our  responsibility,  in  the 
media,  no  less  than  that  of  the  president's 
political  opponents,  to  insist  that  he  quit 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  numbers. 
The  recovery  in  mainstream  America  is  one 
fact,  and  no  one  can  argue  about  that.  But 
another  fact  is  that  recovery  is  passing  by 
the  blacks  and  other  poor  whom  Reagan 
claims  to  be  helping  "first  and  most  of 
all."* 


TO  HONOR  COACH  FRANK 
SERRAO 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
join  with  family,  friends,  and  col- 
leagues in  honoring  a  truly  insoira- 
tional  leader  among  the  students  and 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Redlands, 
Mr.  Frank  Serrao,  who  is  retiring  as 
head  football  coach  of  the  University 
of  Redlands,  Redlands,  Calif. 

Football  has  always  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  Prank's  life.  He  played 
ball  for,  and  was  graduated  from 
Bucknell  University.  World  War  II 
temporarily  interrupted  his  pursuit  of 
a  career  in  football.  He  spent  3Vz  years 
in  the  U.S.  Army.  Following  the  war, 
Frank  continued  his  education  and  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  at  New  York 
University  in  physical  education. 

In  1957  Frank  was  appointed  head 
football  coach  at  Redlands  High 
School.  There  he  led  his  teams  to  a  7- 
year  record  of  55-18-1,  including  three 
league  titles  and  one  CIF  AAAA  cham- 
pionship in  1961.  While  still  in  the 
high  school  coaching  ranks,  Frank's 
dedication  to  excellence  in  sports  was 
reflected  in  his  position  as  president  of 
the  Southern  California  Interscholas- 
tic  Football  Coaches  Association. 
During  this  time,  he  also  found  time 
to  coach  three  all-star  teams,  includ- 
ing the  South  Shrine  team  in  1962. 

Frank  continued  his  football  career 
at  the  University  of  Redlands  in  1964. 
His  record  there  is  enviable.  In  20 
years  his  teams  won  nine  Southern 
California  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Conference  Titles.  He  received  coach 
of  the  year  honors  in  the  NAIA,  Dis- 
trict III.  five  times. 

In  1976  Frank's  outstanding  coach- 
ing ability  was  recognized  when  he  was 
named  Pacific  Coast  College  Coach  of 
the  Year.  This  was  the  year  his  team 
earned  second  place  in  the  NAIA  Divi- 
sion II  National  Championships.  His 
win  record  while  coaching  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Redlands  is  a  mirror  of  his 
talent  and  dedication.  During  his 
tenure  as  head  football  coach,  the  uni- 
versity's football  record  was  109-76-1 
including  68-26-1  in  the  Southern 
California  Interscholastic  Athletic 
Conference. 

His  awards  and  honors  are  many  and 
well-deserved.  In  1967  FYank  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Sportsman 
of  the  Year  Award.  He  was  also  select- 
ed Coach  of  the  Year  NAIA  District 
III  five  times.  In  1976  Frank  was  Pacif- 
ic Coast  College  Coach  of  the  Year. 

Despite  his  busy  athletic  schedule, 
Frank  has  taken  the  time  to  be  active 
in  various  community  organizations. 
He  is  a  lifelong  member  of  PTA.  For  3 
years  he  served  on  the  Congregational 
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Church  Board  of  Deacons.  He  was  c. 
member  of  the  YMCA  board  for  3 
years  and  for  28  years  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club. 

A  family  man,  Frank  has  been  mar- 
ried for  37  years  to  his  lovely  wife, 
Joan.  They  are  very  proud  of  their 
four  children  and  three  grandchildren. 

During  his  career  Frank  inspired 
many  young  people  onto  bigger  and 
better  things  in  life.  Through  example 
and  hard  work  he  instilled  a  feeling  of 
pride  and  accomplishment  in  his  play- 
ers. He  will  not  be  soon  forgotten  by 
those  who  learned  so  much  from  him 
nor  by  those  gathered  here  tonight  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  fine  American.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to  commend 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Coach  Frank  Serrao.* 


BYRON  G.  ROGERS 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
add  a  few  words  in  memory  of  a  good 
friend,  Byron  G.  Rogers,  who  served 
10  terms  in  this  House  and  who  passed 
away  in  Colorado  in  December. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  to 
sum  up  Byron  Rogers'  time  here  than 
the  way  it  was  put  by  my  colleague, 
Pat  Schroeder,  who  said,  "He  was 
known  as  old  'civil-rights  Rogers.'  " 

He  was.  And  he  worked  tirelessly  in 
that  cause,  and  I  think  every  Ameri- 
can is  living  in  a  better  country  be- 
cause of  Byron  Rogers,  because  of 
what  he  stood  for,  what  he  worked  for 
and  what  he  helped  accomplish. 

This  was  a  public  servant  with  no 
ego,  devoted  to  his  country  and  to  his 
Colorado,  a  man  who  was  fond  of  re- 
calling how  he  had  helped  bring  im- 
portant water  projects  to  his  fellow 
Coloradans. 

Byron  was  a  good  and  a  decent  man 
and  I  am  sorry  that  he  is  gone.  I 
extend  my  sympathy  to  his  family.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  AGNES  CONLIN 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  spent  many  years  in  public 
education  as  a  teacher  in  the  Dade 
schools  and  as  a  member  and  later 
chairman  of  the  Dade  County  School 
Board,  and  I  have  seen  the  difference 
that  talented  and  dedicated  teachers 
can  make. 

One  such  teacher  is  Agnes  Conlin  of 
Miami-Edison  Senior  High  School. 

Agnes  retired  from  a  successful  15- 
year  teaching  career  in  June  1983.  She 
loved  her  job  so  much,  however,  that 
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she  did  not  want  to  leave  it.  She  found 
a  way.  with  the  help  of  Edison  Princi- 
pal Craig  Sturgeon,  to  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  public  education  as  manager 
of  the  mathematics  section  of  the 
school's  comprehensive  education  pro- 
gram. In  her  own  words.  "My  work  at 
Edison  Senior  High  School  has  been 
truly  rewarding.  In  many  ways.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  learned  more  from  my 
youngsters  than  they  have  learned 
from  me." 

Reporter  Lillie  Harris  of  the  Miami- 
Edison  Herald  has  written  two  articles 
about  Agnes  Conlin  and  the  compre- 
hensive education  program,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  them  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

As  we  debate  and  discuss  ways  t6  im- 
prove the  education  of  our  children, 
which  is  perhaps  our  most  important 
responsibility  to  future  generations  of 
Americans,  I  hope  we  will  all  remem- 
ber that  it  all  begins  with  hardwork- 
ing, dedicated,  caring  teachers  like 
Agnes  Conlin. 

Grandma's  Back 
(By  Lillie  Harris) 
The  magnetic  power  of  ""love  for  Edison 
students'"  brought  Agnes  Conlin,  former 
Alva  School  teacher  and  coordinator,  out  of 
her  brief  retirement  and  back  to  Edison  Oc- 
tober 10. 

When  Conlin  left  In  June,  she  asked  Prin- 
cipal Craig  Sturgeon  for  the  opportunity  to 
work  part-time  to  avoid  the  trauma  of  sepa- 
ration anxieties  from  the  youngsters  she 
loves.  Sturgeon  called  on  Conlin  to  manage 
the  mathematics  section  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Education  program  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  periods. 

Now  that  retirement  has  "set  her  free."" 
Mrs.  Conlin  has  more  time  to  herself,  but 
she  misses  the  tremendous  interactions  of 
large  classes  and  the  enjoyable  restlessness 
and  hyperactivity  of  the  ninth  graders.  She 
states.  '"There  is  a  great  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion in  working  with  the  mature,  serious, 
seniors,  to  whom  I  promise  my  very  best 
effort  for  graduation.  Comprehensive  Edu- 
cation is  challenging  every  teaching  tech- 
nique I  possess." 

Conlin.  who  is  better  known  as  "Grand- 
ma" to  her  former  Alva  School  students  and 
graduates,  agrees  that  students  didn't  even 
know  she  had  left.  Several  studente  were 
fooled  by  Conlin's  covered-up  retirement 
plans.  Delawrence  Blue,  a  junior,  confessed. 
"I  didn't  realize  that  she  retired.  It  seems 
like  she  was  here  all  the  time." 

Conlin  was  warmly  welcomed  by  her 
former  students  and  she  exclaimed.  "I  have 
never  been  happier.  I  enjoy  the  best  of  two 
worlds— time  with  my  Huskies  and  time 
with  my  youngsters."  She  spends  most  of 
her  time  at  home  with  two  adorable  Hus- 
kies. Saber  and  Maxi-Million.  She  enjoys 
their  company  and  hopes  to  build  a  new 
home  in  another  year  or  two  called  The 
Husky  Haven. 

Although  Conlin  is  the  senior  meml)er  of 
the  faculty  at  age  68.  in  her  younger  years 
she  attended  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Barry  University,  and  received  her  Masters 
Degree  in  Education  at  the  University  of 
Miami. 

Now  that  she  is  teaching  Comprehensive 
Education  this  year  it  gives  her  the  opportu- 
nity to  spend  more  time  with  her  students 
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since  the  class  only  consists  of  one  to  five    Jews  can   communicate,   learn  about 
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world  where  there  is  popular  dissatisfaction 
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l>efore.  We  must  focus  on  greater  caution. 
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since  the  class  only  consists  of  one  to  five 
students  per  session. 

A  senior  in  Mrs.  Conlin's  fifth  period  class 
stated.  "Mrs.  Conlin  teaches  in  a  way  stu- 
dents comprehend  very  well.  Rounding 
numbers  drove  me  crazy  for  three  years,  but 
I  learned  them  in  three  days  in  her  class.  I 
really  love  Mrs.  Conlin." 

So  now  it  seems  that  having  lost  Agnes 
Conlin  to  retirement  once,  we've  gained  her 
back  again. 

CoMP  Ed  Helps 
(By  Lillie  Harris) 

Tremendous  support  from  helpful  stu- 
dents, administrators  and  staff  has  trans- 
formed room  F-203  in  the  Business  Educa- 
tion wing  at  Edison  from  storage  space  into 
a  center  for  Comprehensive  Education. 

For  the  past  six  years  the  Florida  Legisla- 
ture has  appropriated  funds  under  the  Com- 
pensatory Education  Act  for  the  provision 
of  supplementary  instructional  services  to 
students.  As  defined  by  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  a  compensatory  educa- 
tion program  is  'either  one  or  a  combina- 
tion of  related  learning  experiences  which 
are  provided  to  a  particular  target  group  in 
order  to  remediate  diagnosed  academic  defi- 
ciences  and  which  are  supplementary  to 
other  programs." 

This  particular  program  at  Edison  is  divid- 
ed into  three  groups,  consisting  of  13th  year 
studenu  who  wish  to  continue  working  for  a 
diploma  in  place  of  a  certificate  of  comple- 
tion. 12th  year  students,  or  current  Seniors, 
who  need  reinforcement  of  basic  skills 
before  taking  the  State  Student  Assessment 
Test  II  to  qualify  for  a  diploma,  and  11th 
year  students  or  current  Juniors,  who  need 
.  remediation  of  basic  skills,  said  skills  having 
been  identified  by  the  SSAT-I  test.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  program  is  to  reinforce 
and  strengthen  basic  skills  in  the  areas 
tested  by  the  state  of  Florida. 

Seniors  have  priority  access  to  the  center 
but  all  level  students  make  their  way  to  F- 
203  at  noon  for  assistance. 

The  Comprehensive  Education  Center  in 
F203  is  designed  for  five  students  per  ses- 
sion. 

Mary  Wright  helps  remediate  students  in 
reading  and  writing  skills  first,  second,  smd 
third  period,  while  Agnes  Conlin  remediates 
students  in  mathematics  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  period.  Students  who  attend  the  pro- 
gram are  pulled  from  other  elective  classes 
and  placed  in  one  of  the  two  teacher's  class- 
es. 

If  the  students  are  not  able  to  take  the 
class  during  regular  class  hours,  they  may 
come  four  days  a  week  from  6:55  a.m.  until 
7:25  a.m.,  or  two  days  a  week  from  2:20  until 
3:20.* 


FELLOWSHIP  IN  ISRAEL  FOR 
ARAB-JEWISH  YOUTH 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  along- 
side the  endless  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion that  continue  to  pile  up  in  all  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  are  experi- 
ments here  and  there  that  contain  the 
seeds  of  fellowship,  reconciliation,  and 
peace.  These  programs  seek  to  create 
an   environment   wherein   Arabs   and 
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Jews  can  communicate,  learn  about 
one  another's  traditions  and  experi- 
ences, and  Interact  with  honesty, 
trust,  and  confidence.  They  are 
grounds  for  hope. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  effective 
programs  is  entitled  "Fellowship  in 
Israel  for  Arab-Jewish  Youth." 
Chaired  by  Mrs.  Gisela  Wyzanski  of 
Cambridge,  Mass..  Fellowship  grew 
out  of  an  interfaith  organization 
launched  in  1943  by  a  group  of  Chris- 
tians around  the  world  who  assisted 
Jewish  youth  in  Nazi-occupied  Europe 
to  emigrate  to  Palestine.  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  president  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  at  the  time,  found- 
ed the  project. 

In  1964.  the  organization  became 
known  as  Fellowship  in  Israel  for 
Arab-Jewish  Youth.  In  the  late  1970's 
an  Israeli  advisory  committee  com- 
posed of  Moslems,  Christians,  and 
Jews  was  created  to  guide  the  pro- 
grams supported  by  Fellowship.  These 
programs  include  Interns  for  Peace,  a 
language-training  program  at  the 
Martin  Buber  Center,  summer  camp 
programs  for  Arab  and  Jewish  youth, 
and  Arab-Jewish  student  organiza- 
tions. 

War  and  peace,  violence  and  nonvio- 
lence, hatred  and  reconciliation  exist 
side  by  side  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
forces  of  alienation  and  violence  have 
the  upperhand  without  question.  Yet 
there  is  promise  of  long-term  reconcili- 
ation in  numerous  programs  such  as 
Fellowship  that  operate  outside  of  pol- 
itics and  governments,  and  draw  on 
the  voluntary  work,  support,  and 
goodwill  of  peoples  of  many  faiths  and 
backgrounds.  Unfortunately,  these 
programs  are  meager  in  funds,  often 
face  establishment  hostility,  and  pale 
in  comparison  with  the  military  build- 
ups. With  help  they  can  grow. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  brief 
statement  on  the  Fellowship  in  Israel 
for  Arab-Jewish  Youth,  which  de- 
scribes the  programs  that  it  supports. 
They  deserve  our  support  as  well. 
How  Can  You  Build  Peaceable  Co- 
existence POR  Arabs  and  Jews? 

PROJECTS  SUPPORTED  BY  PELLOWSHIP  IN  ISRAEL 
POR  ARAB-JEWISH  yOtTTH 

We  are  an  American  interfaith.  non-politi- 
cal organization,  supporting  Israeli  initiated 
projects,  promoting  closer  relations  t>etween 
Arabs  and  Jews. 

The  projects  we  support  bring  about  tan- 
gible results.  Suspicion  and  hostility  give 
way  to  acceptance,  breaking  down  stereo- 
types and  untapping  good  will. 

Because  we  are  a  volunteer  group,  your 
entire  donation  fosters  programs  proving 
that  tolerance,  understanding  and  mutual 
cooperation  can  overcome  decades  of  strife, 
bringing  Arabs  and  Jews  together  in  peace. 

Forty  years  ago.  in  1943,  a  group  of  Chris- 
tians wanted  to  translate  words  of  sympa- 
thy into  action.  An  interfaith  organization. 
Children  to  Palestine  was  founded  under 
the  leadership  of  the  former  president  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  Dr. 
Samuel  A.  Eliot.  It  supported  Youth  Aliyah 
in  rescuing  Jewish  children  from  Nazi  occu- 
pied Europe. 
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In  1964  the  name  was  changed  to  Fellow- 
ship in  Israel  for  Arab-Jewish  Youth,  to  de- 
scribe accurately  the  focus  of  our  endeavors. 
In  the  late  1970's,  recognizing  the  need  for 
people  on  the  spot  to  guide  us  in  the  choice 
of  projects,  an  Israeli  advisory  committee 
was  established,  composed  of  Moslems, 
Christians  and  Jews. 

Interns  for  Peace  untap  good  will  by  Im- 
mersing themselves  in  the  daily  lives  of 
Arab  and  Jewish  settlements.  Young  Arab 
and  Jewish  men  and  women  serve  two  years 
of  internship  in  one  another's  communities, 
working  with  parents,  teachers,  and  govern- 
mental authorities  to  improve  local  condi- 
tions. 

They  bring  much  needed  skills  and  at  the 
same  time  learn  about  different  ways  of  life. 
They  are  involved  in  local  industry,  sports 
activities,  train  teenage  leaders  for  youth 
groups,  run  afterschool  learning  centers  for 
mothers  and  children,  aid  village  landscap- 
ing and  improvement.  A  majority  of  the 
graduates  has  made  a  career  out  of  bringing 
Jews  and  Arabs  together  in  a  variety  of 
combined  activities. 

The  Ulpan  at  the  Martin  Buber  Center 
teaches  Arat>s  and  Jews  one  another's  lan- 
guages, the  key  to  coexistence. 

We  fund  extra  curricular  activities  for  stu- 
dents and  their  families,  which  enable 
people  of  all  ages  to  socialize  with  their  new 
friends,  practice  newly  acquired  language 
skills,  leam  to  trust  each  other  and  under- 
stand different  ways  of  life. 

Partnership  (Shutafut  in  Hebrew)  in- 
volves Arabs  and  Jews  in  year  round  and 
summer  programs.  We  fund  summer  camps 
for  Arab  and  Jewish  youth. 

Under  Shutafut's  leadership,  a  Jewish 
Arab  Committee  for  Jaffa  worked  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Moslem  quarter. 

Neve  Shalom  means  Oasis  of  Peace 
(Isaiah  32.18).  This  unique  community  of 
Moslem.  Christian  Arabs,  and  Jews  on  a 
bare  hill  outside  Jerusalem  is  proving  that 
peaceful  cooperation  is  a  reality.  The  settle- 
ment is  a  focal  point  for  many  varied  peace 
activities,  radiating  influence  far  beyond  its 
current  size.  Fellowship  and  other  outside 
sources  support  some  of  Neve  Shalom's  ac- 
tivities. 

Neve  Shalom  runs  a  School  for  Peace  with 
workshops,  training  courses,  teaching  inter- 
cultural  meeting  skills.  Funds  are  needed 
for  an  enlarged  followup  program,  which 
would  help  alumni  put  their  new  skills  to 
work. 

Oranim  is  the  School  of  Education  of  the 
Kibbutz  Movement,  based  at  Haifa  Universi- 
ty. 

Its  program  trains  Arab  and  Jewish  teach- 
ers. We  helped  fund  a  pre-academic  course 
to  upgrade  underprivileged  students,  gave 
scholarships,  and  now  aid  an  English  drama 
group,  in  which  Arab  and  Jewish  students 
perform  in  Arab  and  Jewish  high  schools. 

The  Arab-Jewish  Students  Club  at  Haifa 
University  is  an  informal  meeting  place  for 
social  and  cultural  events. 

We  fund  programs  that  draw  Moslem. 
Christian  and  Jewish  students  together  in 
activities  that  provide  a  tension  free  atmos- 
phere and  untap  the  good  will  available. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  to  a  few  Arab 
and  Jewish  students  reconunended  by  uni- 
versity deans.  With  our  help  a  number  of 
graduates  in  medicine  and  the  liberal  arts 
have  completed  their  studies.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL  L. 
MILEWSKI 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  5.  1984.  an  outstanding 
young  man  from  Dupont.  Pa.,  will  be 
awarded  the  highest  distinction  in  Boy 
Scouting. 

Michael  L.  Milewski  will  receive  the 
Eagle  Scout  designation  at  a  ceremony 
to  be  held  in  his  honor.  Michael  is  a 
member  of  troop  361.  This  represents 
an  outstanding  achievement  and  one 
in  which  all  of  us  can  take  justifiable 
pride. 

We  all  know  that  the  youth  of  today 
represent  the  leaders  of  tomorrow, 
and  in  this  case,  Michael  is  so  duly 
honored. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  Michael's 
family  and  friends  in  paying  tribute  to 
this  outstanding  young  person.* 


ISLAMIC  FUNDAMENTALISM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 
•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  submit  my  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Newsletter  for  January  1984  into 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Islamic  Fundamentalism 

What  is  behind  the  toppling  of  the  Shah 
of  Iran,  the  takeover  of  the  Grand  Mosque 
in  Mecca,  the  rebellion  in  Hama  against 
Syrian  President  Assad,  the  murder  of 
Egyptian  President  Sadat,  the  near  coup  in 
Bahrain,  the  dynamiting  of  our  embassy  in 
Beirut,  the  attacks  on  French  and  American 
installations  and  forces  in  Lebanon  and 
Kuwait,  and  the  assassination  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  University  of  Beirut? 

The  answer  is  Islamic  fundamentalism. 
The  fundamentalist  movement  lacks  unity, 
but  its  great  strength  more  than  once  in  his- 
tory sent  shock  waves  through  the  world. 
Islam  embraces  one  billion  people  in  60  na- 
tions, and  leaders  in  the  Middle  East,  Africa, 
and  Asia  today  are  unsettled  by  the  funda- 
mentalist impulse.  Believers  see  Islam  on  a 
triumphal  march  as  it  takes  more  radical 
forms  and  tells  leaders  in  Muslim  nations 
and  the  West  to  go  to  the  devil. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  revolu- 
tion in  Iran  in  1978-1979  has  encouraged 
the  revival  of  Islamic  fundamentalism  in 
the  Middle  East.  Nabih  Berri.  a  Lebanese 
Muslim  leader,  refers  to  the  Iranian  revolu- 
tion as  the  third  greatest  in  history,  follow- 
ing those  in  Prance  and  Russia.  He  sees  the 
Iranian  revolution  as  one  of  the  great  im- 
portance in  the  Islamic  world,  affecting 
both  the  Sunni  or  majority  Muslim  group- 
ing and  the  Shi'a  sect,  which  Is  a  minority 
Muslim  grouping  in  most  nations  but  a  ma- 
jority in  Iran.  Berri's  message  may  be  grim, 
but  it  should  be  heeded. 

Islamic  fundamentalism  varies  from  coun- 
try to  country,  but  it  has  many  roots  and 
much  appeal  in  those  parts  of  the  Muslim 
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world  where  there  is  popular  dissatisfaction 
with  western  influence  and  with  the  failure 
of  governments  to  solve  problems.  Inside 
their  own  countries,  fundamentalists  find 
themselves  face  to  face  with  political  coer- 
cion, economic  backwardness,  social  injus- 
tice, and  the  problems  that  attend  rapid 
modernization.  They  believe  that  through  a 
return  to  Islam,  they  will  achieve  better 
leadership.  economic  progress,  social 
reform,  and  a  purification  of  morals.  They 
want  to  remodel  their  public  and  private 
lives  according  to  the  precepts  of  their 
faith.  When  they  look  at  the  West,  funda- 
mentalists see  atheism,  nuclear  weaponry, 
pollution,  economic  exploitation,  immoral- 
ity, conspicuous  consumption,  and  exhibi- 
tions. For  many,  the  West  represents  not 
liberal  enlightenment,  but  spiritual  dark- 
ness. These  views  are  shaped  by  centuries  of 
Islamic  suljservience  to  Christian  Europe 
and  by  a  sense  of  western  disdain  for  Islam. 
Israel  is  hated  by  fundamentalists,  but  some 
grudgingly  respect  it.  While  fundamental- 
ists are  angry  that  Arab  governments  have 
not  been  able  to  dislodge  Israel,  they  see  Is- 
rael's religious  nationalism  as  a  strength 
they  wish  to  emulate. 

Expressions  of  Islamic  fundamentalism 
differ  substantially  from  country  to  coun- 
try. In  moderate  forms,  they  include  tradi- 
tionally modest  attire  for  women,  rigid  seg- 
regation of  the  sexes,  a  ban  on  alcoholic 
beverages,  an  emphasis  on  Islamic  holy  law 
instead  of  western  legal  codes,  and  overt 
social  and  political  pressure  in  favor  of  Is- 
lamic ideals  and  the  ways  of  the  Koran  in 
public  and  private  conduct.  In  Iran  and  Leb- 
anon in  recent  years,  fundamentalism  has 
also  expressed  itself  in  extreme  forms,  in- 
cluding suicidal  terrorism.  Motivated  to 
some  degree  by  the  fear  that  their  basic  be- 
liefs and  culture  may  be  destroyed,  terror- 
ists lash  out  at  the  perceived  source  of  the 
threat,  which  in  Lebanon  includes  the 
United  States.  Terrorists  believe  that  vio- 
lence affirms  their  won  vitality  and  faith 
and  may  even  be  life-enhancing— those  who 
commit  suicide  sacrifice  themselves  for  the 
good  of  Islam  and  win  for  themselves  a 
place  in  Paradise. 

The  profile  of  an  Islsimic  fundamentalist 
is  interesting.  He  tends  to  be  under  thirty 
years  of  age.  college-educated,  and  of  lower 
middle-class  background  and  rural  origin. 
He  is  Intelligent,  a  high  achiever,  a  type 
easily  drawn  into  radical  movements  in  big 
cities  because  of  the  dead  end  that  he  faces 
elsewhere  in  society.  He  finds  solace  in 
secret  urban  cells  with  other  committed 
people.  His  jargon  may  be  theological,  but 
his  focus  is  economic,  social,  and  political. 

As  much  as  we  would  like  to  protect  our- 
selves from  this  historic  whirlwind,  we 
cannot  escape  Islamic  fundamentalism.  In 
Lebanon,  for  example,  the  Shi'a  Muslims 
are  the  largest  sect  and  make  up  40  percent 
of  the  population;  economically,  socially, 
and  politically  they  are  the  most  deprived 
group.  The  problem  of  fundamentalism  will 
persist  in  Lebanon  until  these  people  are 
given  a  better  deal  and  a  fairer  share  of 
power.  In  Egypt,  there  is  a  strong  tradition 
of  fundamentalism  among  the  Sunnis,  so  re- 
ligious militanU  today  are  working  hard  to 
appeal  to  Egyptian  youth.  In  Iraq,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  states,  there 
are  significant  Shi'a  communities  which 
have  an  affinity  for  fundamentalism  even  if 
they  do  not  endorse  all  aspects  of  the  Irani- 
an revolution.  Americans  overseas  must 
leam  to  live  with  the  threat  of  fundamen- 
talist terrorism.  Our  soldiers  and  diplomats 
In  many  foreign  lands  are  In  peril  as  never 
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before.  We  must  focus  on  greater  caution, 
better  security,  and  better  collection,  eval- 
uation, and  pooling  of  intelligence. 

Governments  in  the  Middle  East  address 
the  internal  threat  of  Islamic  fundamental- 
ism in  many  ways,  including  full  coopera- 
tion, attempts  at  negotiation,  and  open  re- 
pression. While  the  immediate  danger  of  an 
uprising  in  any  given  country  may  be 
remote  today,  the  possibility  of  widespread 
terrorism  is  ever  present.  Middle  Eastern 
nations  must  discover  how  to  protect  them- 
selves from  suicidal  assassins  without  chok- 
ing off  public  life  altogether. 

Islamic  fundamentalism  will  he  with  us 
for  years  to  come.  It  is  only  a  small  consola- 
tion that  this  religious  movement  is  on  a 
collision  course  with  Marxism  as  well. 
Hatred  of  us  among  fundamentalists  is 
something  that  we  simply  will  have  to 
accept.  Our  best  Initiatives  may  serve  only 
to  minimize  the  threat  to  our  direct  inter- 
ests. We  have  no  alternative  but  to  try  to 
achieve  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  hoping 
that  creative  policies  and  reduced  tensions 
will  give  rise  to  an  environment  in  which 
fundamentalism  is  no  longer  a  threat  to 
us.* 


REAGAN  REVERSAL  ON  WATER 
PROJECT  FINANCING 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  an  enormously  significant  de- 
velopment regarding  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministrations  position  water  policy 
reform.  On  January  24,  1984,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  sent  a  letter  to  his  cam- 
paign manager.  Senator  Paul  Laxalt, 
which  was  hand-delivered  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  William  Clark. 
The  letter  to  Senator  Laxalt  con- 
tained a  statement  of  fundamental 
changes  in  administration  policy  on 
cost-recovery  and  cost-sharing  for  Fed- 
eral irrigation  projects  constructed  by 
the  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  The  President's  letter 
was  sent  in  response  to  correspond- 
ence from  15  western  Senators  object- 
ing to  previous  administration  efforts 
to  force  beneficiaries  of  Federal 
projects  to  share  a  substantial  share  of 
the  costs  of  such  projects. 

Administration  support  was  vital  to 
the  important  legislative  gains  on 
water  policy  reform  which  were  made 
during  the  97th  Congress  on  cost  re- 
covery for  repairs  and  replacement  of 
aging  Federal  reclamation  project 
dams  and  on  minimum  local  cost-shar- 
ing for  construction  costs  of  new  recla- 
mation dams.  Now,  the  President  has 
responded  to  pressure  from  influential 
western  interests  by  reversing  himself 
on  these  issues. 

The  clear  message  contained  In 
these  actions  is  that  the  President,  de- 
spite his  rhetoric  on  controlling  spend- 
ing, is  willing  to  abandon  worthwhile 
efforts  to  curb  the  deficit  in  the  inter- 
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three  years  to  enact  major  water  policy  re-     worthy  projects  are  obvious  and  important,     lamation  law.  thus  oassine  ud  another  od- 
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est  of  political  expediency.  The  Presi- 
dent's own  Grace  Commission  on  cost 
control  cited  the  Federal  water  pro- 
gram as  a  major  area  where  spending 
restraint  could  be  exercized,  yet  the 
President  has  chosen  to  ignore  the 
substantive  recommendations  of  his 
own  Commission. 

A  bipartisan  group  of  conservatives 
and  liberals  in  Congress,  as  well  as  en- 
vironmental and  taxpayer  groups, 
have  allied  themselves  with  the  ad- 
ministration over  the  past  3  years  in 
order  to  achieve  water  policy  reform. 
This  difficult  effort  may  become  im- 
possible without  the  support  of  the 
President  for  real  efforts  to  control 
Federal  spending  and  preserve  our 
natural  resources  through  water 
project  financing  reforms.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  issue  know  that 
many  of  our  less  worthy  multimillion- 
dollar  Federal  projects  might  not  be 
built  if  beneficiaries  were  forced  to 
pay  a  substantial  share  of  project 
costs. 

I  am  including  for  the  Record  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  letter  to  Senator 
Laxalt  along  with  a  response  signed 
by  a  number  of  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress  laying 
out  the  objectives  to  the  President's 
change  of  heart  on  these  issue.  I  am 
also  including  a  statement  from  Sena- 
tor Howard  Metzenbaum  and  from  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  concern- 
ing this  issue.  I  commend  these  mate- 
rials to  my  colleagues  attention. 

The  material  follows; 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C..  January  24.  19S4. 
Hon.  Paul  Laxalt, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Paul;  Some  time  ago.  you  suid  14  of 
your  colleagues  wrote  to  me  expressing  your 
concerns  regarding  water  project  develop- 
ment. I  appreciated  receiving  this  valuable 
counsel  which  has  helped  crystalize  the  ex- 
tensive discussions  within  the  Administra- 
tion on  this  vital  subject. 

We  all  agree  on  the  goals.  These  goals  are 
to  revitalize  the  magnificent  water  develop- 
ment programs  launched  early  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  The  Federal-State  partner- 
ship has  succeeded  even  beyond  the  dreams 
of  those  who  developed  the  concept  so  many 
decades  ago.  This  partnership  has  helped 
create  abundant  year-round  water,  electric 
and  food  supplies;  reduced  flooding,  and 
provided  low-cost  inland,  coastal  and  ocean- 
ic waterbome  traaisportation.  In  addition, 
millions  of  Americans  have  enjoyed  vast 
new  opportunities  for  water-related  recrea- 
tion. 

Providing  enough  high  quality  water 
promptly  to  those  who  need  it  is  a  task  that 
has  confronted  Americans  since  the  earliest 
days  of  our  national  experience.  In  the  first 
summer  at  Plymouth,  the  Pilgrims  experi- 
enced a  summer  drought  that  nearly  ruined 
their  crops.  More  than  350  years  later. 
Americans  had  to  contend  with  flooding  on 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Colorado,  and 
drought  throughout  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  The  lesson  of  these  events  is  clear. 
Providing  enough  high  quality  water  where 
and  when  it  is  needed  is  a  never-ending 
process. 
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This  Administration  is  committed  to  work- 
ing with  the  States,  local  entities  and  those 
private  sector  interests  concerned  with 
water  development  all  across  America.  We 
are  rebuilding  the  Federal-State  partner- 
ship so  thai  we  can  resume  water  develop- 
ment efforts  to  avert  water  crises  in  the 
coming  decades.  We  have  accomplished  the 
following: 

Re-established  the  policy  of  State  primacy 
in  water  rights  resulting  in  less  interference 
from  the  Federal  Government  in  water  re- 
sources management. 

Reinforced  Slate  primacy  by  the  repeal  of 

a  Federal  non-reserved  water  rights  opinion. 

Established  and  successfully  implemented 

a    process    for    negotiated    settlements    of 

Indian  water  rights  disputes. 

Offered  States  the  option  of  having  Fed- 
eral reserved  water  rights  within  their 
boundaries  expeditiously  inventoried  and 
quantified  to  enhance  their  management  ca- 
pability. 

Implemented  the  Reclamation  Reform 
Act  of  1982  to  recognize  advances  in  agricul- 
tural technology  and  the  market  economy 
based  on  the  family  farm,  giving  these  farm- 
ers an  opportunity  to  build  commercial  op- 
erations without  realistic  limitations  on 
their  access  to  land  and  irrigation  water. 

Establish  new  Principles  and  Guidelines 
for  water  project  planning  to  remove  cum- 
bersome regulations  and  promote  flexibility 
in  planning,  thereby  encouraging  water  re- 
sources development. 

Elevated  water  resources  decisionmaking 
to  the  level  of  the  Cabinet  Council  on  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  the  Environment,  chaired 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Presented  to  Congress  new  project  con- 
struction proposals  incorporating  increased 
non-Federal  financing  based  on  the  tangible 
economic  returns  produced  by  the  projects. 
All  of  these  actions  have  helped  to  rebuild 
and  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State partnership  so  we  can  move  for- 
ward to  develop  much  needed,  environmen- 
tally sound  and  economically  prudent  water 
resources  projects.  We  have  made  numerous 
studies  and  conducted  extensive  discussions 
within  the  Administration  in  quest  of  ways 
that  the  Administration,  the  Congress,  the 
States,  and  the  American  people  can  devel- 
op true  partnership  arrangements  that  rec- 
ognize realities  of  today's  economics  and  to- 
morrow's environment.  We  are  gratified 
that  Congress  is  now  addressing  the  key 
issues  related  to  water  project  cost  sharing 
and  financing. 

Water  development  needs,  geography,  cli- 
mate, economy,  fiscal  capacity,  and  Federal 
interests  all  vary  from  State  to  State,  and 
from  region  to  region.  Furthermore,  the 
Federal  Government  has  made  prior  com- 
mitments to  individual  States  with  regard  to 
water  development  within  their  borders. 
During  the  past  months.  I  have  fully  consid- 
ered the  views  expressed  by  you.  your  col- 
leagues, the  Cabinet  Council  on  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  Environment,  and  many  of 
the  Governors  regarding  how  the  Federal 
Government  might  participate  in  water 
project  development  and  project  financing 
under  these  conditions.  Traditionally,  many 
Federal  water  project  beneficiaries  have 
repaid  the  construction  costs  of  their 
projects,  but  we  all  agree  new  partnership 
arrangements  will  be  necessary  to  finance 
any  additional  projects  in  the  future. 

It  is  time  to  conclude  the  discussion  and  to 
establish  a  national  water  project  financing 
policy  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the  job  of 
completing  projects  where  commitments  al- 
ready have  been  made  and  undertaking  new 
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construction  starts  to  meet  the  country's 
future  needs. 

Indeed,  the  construction  of  storage  reser- 
voirs has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increasing 
demand  for  water.  As  a  result,  our  water 
supply  is  less  reliable  and  more  vulnerable 
to  drought  than  it  was  a  decade  ago.  We 
must  develop  even  betteT  ways  to  work  to- 
gether effectively.  We  will  have  to  make  the 
l)est  use  of  the  water  we  have  if  we  are  to 
avoid  serious  future  problems.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  by  working  with  State  and  local 
governments  we  can  solve  the  problems  of 
flood,  drought,  and  quality. 

The  water  project  financing  and  cost-shar- 
ing policy  of  this  Administration  is: 

All  Federal  water  development  agencies 
will  continue  to  seek  out  new  partnership 
arrangements  with  the  States  and  other 
non-Federal  interests  in  the  financing  and 
cost  sharing  of  all  proposed  projects.  Each 
such  agency  will  negotiate  reasonable  fi- 
nancing arrangements  for  every  project 
within  its  respective  area  of  responsibility. 

Prior  commitments  to  individual  States 
with  regard  to  water  development  within 
their  borders  must  be  considered  and  shall 
be  a  factor  in  negotiations  leading  up  to 
project  construction. 

Consistency  in  cost  sharing  for  individual 
project  purposes,  with  attendant  equity,  will 
be  sought. 

Project  beneficiaries,  not  necessarily  gov- 
ernmental entities,  should  ultimately  bear  a 
substantial  part  of  the  cost  of  all  project  de- 
velopment. 

Safety  problems  at  Federal  dams  should 
be  corrected  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
The  cost  of  safety  work  should  be  borne  by 
the  Federal  Government.  However,  if  addi- 
tional economic  benefit  results  from  the 
modification,  appropriate  cost  sharing 
among  the  beneficiaries  shall  be  allocated 
by  the  appropriate  Secretary.  Criteria  to  de- 
termine dam  safety  designation  shall  be  de- 
veloped by  an  interagency  technical  team  in 
consultation  with  non-Federal  parties. 

The  costs  incurred  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  project  planning  generally  will  be 
shared  with  project  sponsors.  Specific  ar- 
rangements will  differ  among  agencies  be- 
cause of  their  differing  planning,  authoriz- 
ing, and  funding  procedures. 

Once  financing,  cost  sharing,  and  cost  re- 
covery arrangements  have  been  agreed  to, 
they  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  ultimate  disposition. 

This  process  will  result  in  arrangements 
that  are  workable,  fair,  just,  and  practical. 
It  will  put  into  place  the  final  building 
blocks  in  an  improved  program  to  meet 
America's  current  and  impending  water 
needs  while  recognizing  Federal  budgetary 
realities. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  your  cooperation  on 
this  subject.  Working  together,  we  can  move 
ahead  into  a  new  era  of  water  project  devel- 
opment for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  and  all 
Americans. 

Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  26,  1984. 
President  Ronald  Reagan, 
The  White  Hou.se, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President.  Reports  that  you 
have  reversed  yourself  on  support  for  major 
water  policy  reform  have  seriously  dis- 
turbed liberals  and  conservatives  in  Con- 
gress, environmentalists,  and  taxpayers  who 
have  worked  with  your  Administration  for 


three  years  to  enact  major  water  policy  re- 
forms. 

A  report  in  Wednesday's  Washington  Post 
cites  your  letter  to  Senator  Paul  Laxalt,  de- 
livered by  Interior  Secretary  William  Clark. 
In  the  letter  you  seem  to  change  the  Admin- 
istration's stand  on  two  major  issues  regard- 
ing the  financing  of  the  federal  irrigation 
and  water  supply  program  administered  In 
17  Western  states  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. The  letter  removes  support  from  an 
Administration  effort  to  ensure  repayment 
by  local  beneficiaries  of  federal  funds  spent 
to  repair  and  replace  aging  Reclamation 
dams,  and  you  have  backed  away  from  the 
Administration's  previous  insistence  on  min- 
imum standards  for  local  cost-sharing  on 
construction  costs  of  all  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion projects. 

We  are  especially  concerned  about  these 
actions  in  light  of  two  key  reforms  achieved 
in  Congress  in  1982  on  water  project  financ- 
ing: 

In  April  of  1982  the  House  overwhelming- 
ly approved  an  amendment,  which  the  Ad- 
ministration then  supported,  to  ensure  full 
repayment  by  project  beneficiaries  of  the 
cost  of  repairing  of  replacing  aging  federal 
dams.  The  amendment  to  the  1982  Reclama- 
tion Safety  of  Dams  Act  was  offered  by  con- 
servative Republican  Congressman  Gerald 
Solomon  of  New  York,  and  supported  by  a 
wide  range  of  environmental  and  taxpayer 
groups  as  well  as  the  Interior  Department 
and  the  Administration.  The  House  ap- 
proved the  Solomon  Amendment  to  the 
Dam  Safety  bill  by  a  solid  majority  of  212  to 
140,  but  the  Senate  failed  to  act  on  the 
measure  during  the  97th  Congress.  A  similar 
bill  has  again  been  reported  by  the  House 
Interior  Committee  this  year,  without  the 
payback  provision  for  the  authorized  feder- 
al expenditure  of  $650  million. 

On  the  cost-sharing  issue,  a  precedent  was 
established  in  1982  when  Congress  enacted 
a  $100  million  supplemental  authorization 
for  the  Central  Arizona  Reclamation 
Project  with  a  provision  that  20  percent  of 
construction  costs  would  be  borne  by 
project  beneficiaries  during  construction  of 
the  newly-authorized  part  of  the  project.  In 
accepting  this  minimum  cost-sharing 
amendment.  House  Interior  Committee 
Chairman  Morris  Udall  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  that  "things  have  changed  a 
lot  in  the  last  few  years  and  those  of  us  in 
the  West  have  got  to  get  used  to  the  Idea 
.  .  .  that  there  must  be  more  cost-sharing.  I 
think  you  have  won  a  victory  In  forcing  us 
to  pay  attention  to  this,  and  I  think  you 
have  set  a  precedent  here  ..." 

On  both  the  local  payback  for  dam  repairs 
and  the  minimum  local  cost-sharing  for  new 
authorizations.  Administration  support  has 
been  critical.  Your  Administration  began  its 
tenure  by  calling  for  strong  efforts  to 
reduce  the  federal  deficit  and  prevent  waste 
of  natural  resources  by  instituting  policies 
to  ensure  that  the  beneficiaries  of  federal 
projects  would  pay  a  fair  share  for  the  bene- 
fits they  receive.  It  was  recognized  at  that 
time  only  a  clear  policy  dedicated  to  mini- 
mum cost-sharing  levels  for  all  projects  and 
local  payment  for  l>enefits  received  had  any 
chance  of  reforming  a  federal  policy  which 
has  in  the  past  heavily  subsidized  most 
water  projects.  It  Is  discouraging  to  the  av- 
erage American  taxpayer  to  see  federal 
funds  spent  on  multi-million  dollar  federal 
projects  which  might  not  be  built  in  benefi- 
ciaries were  forced  to  pay  a  substantial 
share  of  project  costs. 

The  benefits  of  the  federal  water  program 
and  the  need  to  construct   and  maintain 
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worthy  projects  are  obvious  and  Important. 
Yet  the  magnitude  of  the  deficits  we  face 
and  calls  from  both  the  Administration  and 
Congress  to  curb  wasteful  spending  require 
that  we  seriously  review  the  policies  and 
traditions  of  the  past  in  order  to  find  ways 
to  economize  and  eliminate  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures. Nearly  all  other  federal  pro- 
grams have  felt  that  need  for  spending  re- 
straint, and  the  water  program  must  bear  Its 
fair  share  of  this  burden  as  well.  Your  own 
Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control 
(Grace  Commission)  has  Indicated  that  sub- 
stantial savings  could  be  found  In  the  feder- 
al water  program  through  Implementation 
of  cost-sharing  and  cost-recovery  proposals. 
The  full  and  unconditional  support  of 
your  Administration  will  continue  to  be 
vital  if  we  are  to  repeat  the  achievements  of 
the  past  and  take  further  steps  In  the 
coming  year.  Congress  is  due  to  soon  consid- 
er a  massive  water  project  authorization  bill 
for  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  projects,  and 
we  will  again  consider  adequate  local  cost- 
sharing  and  payback  provisions  for  con- 
struction of  ports,  waterways,  flood  control, 
and  other  projects.  We  now  envision  sub- 
stantial reforms  in  the  federal  water  pro- 
gram, but  achievements  could  be  severely 
limited  without  the  clear  support  of  you  and 
your  Administration  on  these  issues. 

Your  letter  to  Senator  Laxalt  raises  seri- 
ous questions  in  Congress  about  the  position 
of    the    Administration    on    water    policy 
reform.  The  specific  issues  of  paybacks  for 
dam  repair  and  replacement  and  minimum 
local  cost-sharing  for  all  new  projects  will  be 
special  causes  for  concern.  We  call  upon  you 
to  personally  reiterate  your  original  call  for 
true  reform  of  federal  water  project  financ- 
ing so  that  we  can  continue  our  efforts  to 
persuade  Congress  of  the  need  for  major 
policy  changes. 
Sincerely, 
Joel    Pritchard,    Peter    H.    Kostmayer. 
Howard  Wolpe,  Bruce  F.  Vento.  Clau- 
dlne  Schneider,  Lane  Evans,  Jim  Jef- 
fords,   Bob    Edgar,    Berkley    Bedell, 
Silvio  O.  Conte,  James  L.  Oberstar, 
Tom  Petri,  Don  Ritter,  Members  of 
Congress:  Howard  Metzenbaum,  U.S. 
Senator. 

Statement  by  Senator  Howard  M.  Metz- 
enbaum ON  Reagan  Administration  Water 
Resource  Policy 

Washington.  D.C— Last  night,  we  heard  a 
lot  of  talk  from  the  President  about  cutting 
the  deficit.  Yet,  one  day  earlier,  he  blithely 
turned  his  back  on  his  own  water  project 
cost  sharing  policy  that  would  have  helped 
blot  out  some  of  the  red  ink.  That  decision 
shows  that  the  administration  Is  more  Inter- 
ested In  projecting  a  responsible  Image  than 
In  actually  pursuing  responsible  policies. 
Once  again,  the  President  has  opted  for  po- 
litical expediency  over  sound  public  policy. 

For  three  years,  the  President  has  held 
the  cost  sharing  banner  high.  But  1984  is  an 
election  year.  So  he  decided  it  was  easier  to 
undercut  his  congressional  allies  than  his 
western  political  cronies. 

In  the  case  of  dam  safety,  the  President's 
own  figures  show  that  repayment  would 
bring  In  $438  million  to  the  Treasury  out  of 
a  total  estimated  cost  of  $561  million.  But 
the  administration  would  rather  shift  this 
half  a  billion  burden  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
rather  than  the  people  who  would  benefit 
from  the  repairs. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  tearing  the  cost 
sharing  banner  into  tatters,  the  President 
was  proposing  a  bill  to  sidestep  existing  rec- 
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lamation  law.  thus  passing  up  another  op- 
portunity to  cut  the  deficit. 

The  Hammer  clause  was  adopted  after 
painful  and  exhaustive  deliberation.  It  is 
the  law  of  the  land.  But  that  apparently 
doesn't  count  for  much  with  this  adminis- 
tration. Rather  than  trying  to  enforce  the 
law.  it  is  devoting  Its  efforts  to  gutting  it  for 
the  benefit  of  a  handful  of  California  agri- 
businesses. 

I  have  no  intention  of  letting  any  bill  pass 
the  Congress  which  repeals  the  Hammer 
clause.  Further,  if  any  such  effort  is  made.  I 
will  offer  a  series  of  additional  amendments 
to  reimpose  the  residency  requirement, 
tighten  the  acreage  limitations,  eliminate 
the  ability  to  pay  provisions,  and  more. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  administration 
and  its  allies  think  long  and  hard  before 
mounting  a  serious  effort  to  repeal  the 
Hammer  clause.  I  can  assure  them  they  will 
end  up  getting  a  lot  more  than  they  bar- 
gained for. 

National  Wildlife  F^eration. 
Washington,  D.C,  January  25,  1984. 
The  President, 
77ie  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President.  Your  statement  on 
water  policy  in  your  letter  to  Senator  Laxalt 
is  deeply  disappointing.  You  have  called  for 
"new  partnership  arrangements,"  which  we 
take  to  mean  that  state  and  local  interests 
must  share  a  greater  portion  of  the  costs  of 
federal  water  projects.  Increased  cost-shar- 
ing is  a  critical  step  in  reforming  the  Feder- 
al water  resource  development  program,  one 
which  conservationists  have  long  supported. 
However,  we  regret  that  you  have  chosen 
not  to  establish  uniform  cost-sharing  re- 
quirements—one set  of  standards  that  ap- 
plies equitably  to  both  East  and  West— as 
the  policy  of  this  Administration.  By  failing 
to  ensure  that  all  parties  will  be  treated 
equally,  your  policy  is  unlikely  to  achieve  its 
stated  purpose— increasing  the  non-Federal 
share  of  water  project  costs.  The  most  le- 
nient of  negotiated  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ments will  soon  become  the  standard  for  all. 

We  regret  that  you  have  recast  your 
policy  for  the  entire  Federal  water  develop- 
ment program  in  response  to  a  straightfor- 
ward partisan  appeal  from  a  group  of  West- 
em  Republicaji  Senators.  It  is  a  shame  that 
such  an  historic  opportunity  for  fiscal  and 
environmental  reform  In  this  era  of  deficit 
spending  has  been  sacrificed  for  short  term 
political  gain.  Regrettably,  states  and  local 
interests  can  now  continue  to  press  for  the 
construction  of  water  projects  of  dubious 
value,  spared  from  the  discipline  of  having 
to  share  much  of  their  cost. 

Congress  must  now  bring  fairness  and  bal- 
ance  to   Federal   water   development   pro- 
grams in  the  absence  of  effective  Presiden- 
tial leadership. 
Sincerely, 

Jay  D.  Hair.* 


AGENT  ORANGE 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  took  an  important  step 
toward  remedying  a  calamatous  prob- 
lem. H.R.  1961  provides  remedies  for 
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Armed  Forces  personnel  exposed  to 
some  of  the  worst  horrors  of  20th  cen- 
tury warfare— radiation  and  chemical 
contamination.  In  many  instances  we 
are  talking  about  vets  or  their  families 
fearing  to  have  children  or  examining 
newborn  babies  for  deformaties.  de- 
spairing about  their  future  and  con- 
stantly living  with  their  "peculiar 
problem."  However,  the  bill  we  passed 
falls  far  short  in  both  money  and 
mercy.  It  is  commendable,  but  $4.7 
million  during  the  next  fiscal  year 
hardly  reassures  those  bearing  the 
mental  and  physical  traumas. 

We  have  all  heard  constituents  tell 
us  and  the  House  of  literally  "bath- 
ing" in  agent  orange  while  serving  our 
country  in  Vietnam.  We  now  know 
that  there  was  no  adequate  testing  for 
long-range  effects  of  dioxin,  nor  were 
soldiers  given  any  special  protection 
from  this  potentially  lethal  weapon. 
No  one  expected  long-term  effects.  Yet 
here  are  our  courageous  men  and 
women  faced  with  a  silent  killer  of 
bodies  and  minds. 

When  they  came  home,  they  had  to 
fight  a  longer— and  in  many  ways  a 
more  difficult— battle  with  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  others  to  rec- 
ognize their  grievance.  How  ironic  that 
in  a  war  that  was  so  visible,  the  com- 
batants returned  to  oear  anonymity. 

When  I  review  the  bill  I  am  struck 
by  the  small  amount  of  money  con- 
cerned. The  Pentagon  spent  almost  as 
much  money  advertising  for  new  en- 
listees during  the  last  two  Super  Bowls 
as  the  bill  will  cost  in  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year.  Yet  some  would  begrudge 
our  veterans  even  this  amount.  What 
are  we  afraid  of?  How  do  we  honor 
people  who  have  been  described  as  "an 
army  waiting  to  die." 

I  have  always  believed  that  the 
touchstone  of  a  society  is  how  it  treats 
its  most  needy  and  aggrieved  citizens. 
•  Our  veterans  earned  much  more  in  the 
way  of  responsibility  from  us  than  this 
bill  allots  to  them.* 


DANGEROUS  DRUG  DIVERSION 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1984 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NrW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
joining  with  Hal  Sawyer,  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime,  to  introduce  today  the  Danger- 
ous Drug  Diversion  Control  Act  of 
1984. 

This  bill  is  the  administration's 
package  of  substantive  and  technical 
changes  in  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  and  the  Controlled  Substances 
Import  and  Export  Act  which  affect 
the  way  that  potentially  dangerous 
prescription  drugs  are  handled  and 
distributed  by  manufacturers,  distribu- 
tors, pharmacists,  and  physicians. 
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Last  summer,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  examined  the  very  large  prob- 
lem of  the  abuse  of  dangerous  pre- 
scription drugs.  In  1982.  close  to 
100,000  Americans  of  all  ages  went  to 
hospital  emergency  rooms  because  of 
their  reaction  to  controlled  substaaices 
of  this  type,  which  are  only  lawfully 
obtained  by  a  doctor's  prescription. 
That  number  was  Just  about  three 
times  the  number  of  people  who  went 
to  emergency  rooms  because  of  heroin, 
cocaine,  marihuana,  and  LSD.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Government's  drug 
abuse  warning  network,  75  percent  of 
the  drugs  identified  in  drug  abuse  re- 
lated deaths  reported  by  various  medi- 
cal examiners  were  prescription  drugs. 
Abuse  of  these  drugs,  obtained  and 
used  outside  the  scope  of  responsible 
medical  treatment,  is  the  most  devas- 
tating and  widespread  aspect  of  the 
drug  abuse  epidemic. 

These  potentially  dangerous  drugs 
&Te  abused  because  the  system  of  legal 
controls  for  them  is  circumvented  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  It  was  made  clear  at 
that  hearing  that  improvements  in  the 
existing  system  of  legal  controls  are 
called  for. 

The  bill  which  we  are  introducing 
was  drafted  by  the  administration  and 
transmitted  to  Congress  in  1983  by  the 
President  as  part  of  a  very  large  pack- 
age of  suggested  criminal  law  revi- 
sions. We  are  concerned  about  the 
problem  of  the  diversion  of  these 
drugs,  and  therefore  we  are  introduc- 
ing the  President's  "Diversion  Control 
Amendments"  in  order  to  allow  fo- 
cused public  and  congressional  consid- 
eration of  this  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's package  of  suggested  improve- 
ments. 

We  did  not  develop  these  amend- 
ments, and  we  are  not  at  this  time  en- 
dorsing or  passing  judgment  on  any 
particular  provisions  in  this  bill.  Our 
purpose  is  to  place  before  the  House 
these  proposals  to  address  drug  diver- 
sion problems  which  the  administra- 
tion has  identified.  These  proposals 
were  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  on  July  21,  1983. 
as  part  B  of  title  V  of  S.  1762. 

The  bill  that  we  are  introducing 
today  is  what  the  President  submitted 
and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
has  reported  except  for  the  correction 
of  obvious  typographical  errors,  draft- 
ing errors,  and  inadvertent  omissions 
of  a  strictly  technical  nature. 

The  subcommittee  has  scheduled  Its 
first  hearing  on  this  legislation  for 
February  22,  1984.  We  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  the  public,  from  the 
health  care  and  pharmaceutical  Indus- 
tries, from  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity, and  from  specialists  in  the 
problems  of  drug  abuse  for  their  com- 
ments and  suggestions.  As  the  evi- 
dence that  I  cited  earlier  makes  plain, 
this  is  a  major  component  of  the  crisis 
of  drug  abuse  our  society  Is  now  con- 
fronting. We  are  going  to  examine,  inl- 
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tlally  in  the  context  of  the  changes 
that  the  administration  has  proposed, 
all  of  the  Issues  In  the  system  of  legal 
control  of  prescription  drugs  that  are 
subject  to  abuse,  and  proposals  for  im- 
provement. 

Those  who  wish  to  participate  In 
these  hearings  should  contact  counsel 
Eric  Sterling,  Subcommittee  on  Crime, 
207  Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20515.  (202)  225- 
1695. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  In  the  Record,  I  may  Insert  a 
brief  description  of  the  provisions. 
Section-by -Section  Analysis 
Section  1  is  the  short  title,  the  "Danger- 
ous Drug  Diversion  Control  Act  of  1984." 
Subsection  (b)  explains  that  sections  2 
through  13  are  amendments  to  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  and  sections  14 
through  22  amend  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Import  and  Export  Act. 

Section  2  adds  a  definition  of  the  term 
"isomer"  and  amends  the  definition  of  the 
term  "narcotic  drug". 

Section  3  granU  to  the  Attorney  General 
the  authority  to  schedule  or  reschedule 
drugs  on  an  emergency  basis.  This  would 
provide  a  headstart  on  the  procedure  now 
used  to  schedule  controlled  substances 
which  frequently  takes  up  to  a  year. 

Section  4  expands  the  authority  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  exempt  from  control 
compounds,  mixtures  or  preparations  In 
three  categories:  exempt  over-the-counter 
preparations,  exempt  prescription  prepara- 
tions, and  exempt  chemical  preparations. 

Section  5  modifies  the  length  of  time  for 
which  a  registration  for  a  practitioner  Is 
valid.  Currently  all  registrations  must  be  re- 
newed annually.  This  amendment  would 
allow  the  Attorney  General  to  issue  regis- 
trations for  up  to  3  years  for  practitioners. 
In  1979  DEA  estimated  that  this  change 
could  save  $700,000  annually. 

Section  6  amends  the  requirements  of  reg- 
istering practitioners  who  dispense  or  con- 
duct research  in  controlled  substances  to 
allow  the  Attorney  General  to  deny  a  regis- 
tration on  broader,  public  interest  grounds 
than  currently  allowed,  and  provides  five 
factors  to  be  weighed  in  determining  the 
public  interest,  this  bill  also  includes  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (f)  which  was  in- 
advertently omitted  in  the  President's  sub- 
mission and  was  not  included  in  S.  1762. 

Section  7  is  an  amendment  similar  to  that 
in  section  6  which  allows  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  suspend  or  revoke  a  registration  to 
manufacture,  distribute  or  dispense  upon  a 
finding  that  the  registrant  has  committed 
acts  which  would  render  the  registration  in- 
consistent with  the  public  interest  as  de- 
fined in  section  303(f)  (21  U.S.C.  823(f))  as 
amended  in  section  6  of  this  bill. 

Section  8  is  intended  to  give  the  Attorney 
General  the  authority  to  take  custody  of 
controlled  substances  in  circumstances  in 
which  a  registrant  ceases  practice  or  goes 
out  of  business,  or  of  the  controlled  sub- 
stances of  a  registrant  for  which  the  regis- 
trant's registration  has  expired. 

Sections  9  and  10  together  rewrite  the  rec- 
ordlteeping  exemptions  for  practitioners 
who  administer  or  prescribe  controlled  sub- 
stances in  the  lawful  course  of  their  practice 
In  section  307(c)(1)  (A)  and  (B)  (21  U.S.C. 
827(c)(1)  (A)  and  (B)).  Clause  (A)  currently 
applies  to  the  prescribing  or  administering 
of  narcotic  controlled  substances.  Section  9 
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rewrites  it  to  apply  only  to  the  prescribing 
of  any  controlled  substances  in  schedules  II 
though  V. 

Clause  (B)  currently  applies  to  dispensing 
of  nonnarcotic  controlled  substances  by  a 
practitioner.  Section  10  rewrites  the  clause 
to  apply  the  exemption  to  the  administering 
of  any  controlled  substance  by  the  practi- 
tioner unless  the  practitioner  regularly  en- 
gages in  the  dispensing  or  administering  of 
controlled  substances  and  charges  for  the 
substances. 

Section  10(b)  requires  that  registrants 
report  their  change  of  business  or  profes- 
sional address  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Section  11  amends  the  offenses  in  section 
403(a)(2)  (21  U.S.C.  843(a)(2))  of  using  a 
fictitious,  revoked,  or  suspended  registration 
number  to  Include  "expired"  registration 
numbers. 

Section  12  provides  authority  for  the  At- 
torney General  to  make  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  assist  them  in  control- 
ling the  diversion  of  controlled  substances. 

Section  13  amends  the  forfeiture  provi- 
sions of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  to 
allow  the  forfeiture  of  controlled  substances 
possessed  in  violation  of  the  CSA.  It  is  in- 
tended to  apply  to  the  situation  in  which 
controlled  substances  are  held  by  a  regis- 
trant whose  registration  for  those  particular 
drugs  has  expired.  Contraband  drugs  held  in 
"simple  possession"  are  already  subject  to 
forfeiture  under  section  511(f)  (21  U.S.C. 
881(f)). 

Section  14  expands  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Attorney  General  may 
allow  the  import  of  schedule  I  and  II  sub- 
stances and  narcotic  schedule  III.  IV  and  V 
substances  to  include  importation  of  limited 
quantities  for  scientific,  analytical,  or  re- 
search uses  exclusively. 

Section  15  would  allow  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  require  more  stringent  documenta- 
tion in  support  of  the  import  of  nonnarcotic 
schedule  III  substances  which  are  compara- 
ble to  those  required  for  narcotic  schedule 
III  substances.  This  amendment  includes 
the  last  sentence  of  the  existing  law  which 
was  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  President's 
submission. 

Section  16  tightens  up  on  the  export  of 
controlled  substances  from  the  United 
States  (i.e.,  schedule  III  and  IV  substances 
and  narcotic  schedule  V  substances)  to  re- 
quire proof  that  the  export  does  not  violate 
the  law  of  the  importing  country  for  con- 
sumption for  medical,  scientific  or  other  le- 
gitimate purposes  and  that  the  Attorney 
General  may  require  an  Import  permit 
(from  the  receiving  country)  in  the  case  of  a 
nonnarcotic  schedule  III  substance.  This 
helps  to  limit  the  role  of  the  U.S.  as  a 
source  of  diversion  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  reciprocates  for  the  type  of  controls 
that  the  U.S.  would  like  all  legitimate  drug 
exporting  countries  to  apply  to  their  own 
exports. 

Section  17  tightens  up  the  export  of 
schedule  V  controlled  substances  by  requir- 
ing a  registration  for  persons  tmdertaking 
such  exports. 

Section  18  amends  the  registration  re- 
quirements for  importers  and  exporters  of 
schedule  I  and  II  substances  to  allow  the  At- 
torney General  to  consider  whether  the  reg- 
istration is  consistent  with  the  public  inter- 
est by  modifying  the  factors  that  shall  be 
considered  In  determining  the  public  inter- 
est. 

Section  19  strengthens  the  effect  of  a  reg- 
istration to  import  or  export  to  limit  the  au- 
thority of  the  registration  to  only  the  con- 
trolled substances  specified  in  the  registra- 
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tion.  The  existing  law  provides  a  limitation 
only  with  respect  to  schedule  I  or  II  sub- 
stances provided  for  In  a  registration. 

Section  20  amends  the  registration  re- 
quirements for  Importers  and  exporters  of 
schedule  III.  IV  and  V  substances  to  allow 
the  Attorney  General  to  consider  whether 
the  registration  is  consistent  with  the  public 
interest  by  modifying  the  factors  provided 
for  in  existing  law. 

Section  21  would  allow  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  deny,  revoke  or  suspend  a  registra- 
tion taking  into  consideration  the  factors 
for  determining  the  public  Interest  spelled 
out  in  sections  18  and  20;  and  would  allow 
the  Attorney  General  to  limit  the  revoca- 
tion or  suspension  of  a  registration  to  par- 
ticular controlled  substances;  provides  for  a 
hearing  to  be  held  on  an  order  to  be  served 
by  the  Attorney  General  upon  the  regis- 
trant to  show  cause  why  the  registration 
should  not  be  denied,  revoked  or  suspended; 
provides  that  the  Attorney  General  may  si- 
multaneously suspend  any  registration  and 
Institute  other  proceedings  In  cases  in  which 
the  Attorney  General  finds  that  there  is  an 
imminent  danger  to  the  public  health  and 
safety;  and  provides  for  the  seizure  and  for- 
feiture of  controlled  substances  in  the  custo- 
dy of  a  registrant  subject  to  the  above  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  section  also  amends  the  current  pro- 
vision that  gives  holders  of  a  registration  as 
a  bulk  manufacturer  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  prior  to  issuing  to  a  second  party  a 
registration  as  a  bulk  manufacturer,  or  prior 
to  authorizing  an  importation  of  a  schedule 
I  or  II  substance.  The  amendment  elimi- 
nates the  provision  allowing  the  Attorney 
General  to  dispense  with  such  a  hearing  in 
the  case  of  an  emergency,  and  spells  out 
that  the  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  allow 
those  already  holding  a  registration  "to 
comment  upon  the  adequacy  of  existing 
competition  among  domestic  manufactur- 
ers." 

Section  22  amends  the  authority  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  authorize  the  importa- 
tion of  certain  narcotic  raw  materials,  spe- 
cifically poppy  straw  and  concentrate  of 
poppy  straw,  which  the  Attorney  General 
finds  to  be  necessary  for  medical  or  scientif- 
ic purposes.* 
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mum  use.  He  taught  vocational  agri- 
culture for  6  years  at  Grlmesland  High 
School,  and  served  as  president  of  the 
Pitt  County  Farm  Bureau.  He  joined 
the  State  Farm  Bureau  staff  In  1952  as 
a  field  service  representative,  and  held 
that  position  for  12  years.  In  April 
1964  he  was  appointed  commodity  di- 
rector, and  served  in  that  capacity  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

While  producing  tobacco,  beef  cattle, 
and  grain  on  a  Nash  County  farm.  Bill 
Little  was  an  active  citizen  In  his  com- 
munity. He  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Nash  General  Hospital 
In  Rocky  Mount,  and  served  on  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Advisory 
Committee.  He  belonged  to  Sandy 
Cross  Methodist  Church,  where  he 
taught  Sunday  School,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Coopers  Ruritan  Club. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  deepest 
sjTnpathy  to  his  wife,  WlUa  Lee,  his 
son,  William  E.,  Jr.,  and  his  daughter, 
Patricia  Maurer.  Bill  Little's  dedica- 
tion to  the  farmers  of  our  State  and 
Nation  and  his  valued  friendship  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  me  and  by  all 
those  who  were  fortunate  to  know 
him.* 


WILLIAM  E.  LITTLE 


HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

or  NORTH  CAROUNA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  express  my  deep  regret  at  the 
passing  of  a  great  leader  In  North 
Carolina  agriculture  and  a  close  and 
dear  friend  of  mine,  William  Edward 
Little. 

Bill  Little  was  bom  and  raised  on  a 
farm  In  Pitt  County.  N.C.,  where  he 
Inherited  the  great  American  values 
shared  by  our  farmers.  A  1942  gradu- 
ate of  North  Carolina  State  University 
with  degrees  in  agricultural  education, 
he  served  his  country  during  World 
War  II.  rising  to  the  rank  of  Army 
captain.  He  remained  In  the  Army  Re- 
serve until  1971,  retiring  as  a  lieuten- 
ant colonel. 

Prom  early  on  In  his  career.  Bill 
Little  put  his  farm  background  to  optl- 


ARKANSANS  SUPPORT  DEFENSE 
BUILDUP 


HON.  ED  BETHUNE 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tele- 
vision station  In  Arkansas  recently 
conducted  an  Instant  telephone  poll 
during  their  6  o'clock  news  program. 
Channel  5,  KFSM  In  Fort  Smith.  Ark., 
asked  their  viewers  if  they  agreed  with 
President  Reagan's  statement  on  Jan- 
uary 16  that  the  world  Is  now  a  safer 
place  because  of  America's  recent  mili- 
tary buildup.  Bur  Edson,  anchor  and 
executive  editor  of  KFSM  reported 
that  by  a  margin  of  better  than  78  per- 
cent, viewers  felt  the  world  was  a  safer 
place  and  that  the  President's  military 
buildup  over  the  past  3  years  has  re- 
duced the  risk  of  a  superpower  con- 
frontation. 

The  unilateral  dlsauroers  may  get 
more  press  coverage,  but  obviously, 
not  everyone  agrees  with  them.« 


H.R.    1961.    THE    AGENT    ORANGE 
AND  ATOMIC  VETERANS 

RELIEF  ACT 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OP  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 
•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted 
to  use  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
support  for  the  measure  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  H.R.  1961.  the 
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that  terminated  on  December  31.  1983. 
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Agent  Orange  and  Atomic  Veterans 
Relief  Act.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  land- 
mark legislation,  I  am  extremely  grati- 
fied that  my  colleagues  have  chosen  to 
formally  acknowledge  the  unique 
health  problems  of  these  veterans  by 
agreeing  on  benefits  to  compensate 
Vietnam  veterans  suffering  the  effects 
of  the  herbicide  agent  orange  and 
World  War  II  veterans  who  have  been 
exposed  to  atomic  radiation. 

Not  1  week  goes  by  that  I  do  not 
hear  of  another  poignant  story  of  a 
veteran  in  Maine  unable  to  cope  with 
the  degenerative  health  problems  that 
they  believe  are  attributable  to  expo- 
sure. Their  virtual  inability  to  deal 
with  these  problems  have  had  a  de- 
moralizing and  devastating  effect  on 
their  relationship  with  their  family, 
friends,  and  society.  These  veterans 
are  understandably  discouraged.  Many 
have  given  up  hope,  and  are  disbeliev- 
ing that  for  too  long  their  repeated  re- 
quests for  help  have  gone  unheard. 

The  issues  of  herbicide  and  radiation 
exposure  are  unquestionably  complex, 
frustrating,  and  riddled  with  emotion. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  past  prob- 
lems the  Congress,  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration and  the  veterans'  organi- 
zations themselves  have  had  just  iden- 
tifying the  problenis.  much  less  agree- 
ing on  a  solution.  But  this  impass  has 
now  ended  with  the  House  passage  of 
H.R.  1961  and  I  believe  the  situation 
will  continue  to  change  in  the  future. 

In  my  home  State  of  Maine  nearly 
1,700  veterans  have  visited  the  hospi- 
tal facility  to  be  examined  for  agent 
orange  exposure.  These  exams  were 
encouraged  by  a  State  committee  that 
was  the  fourth  of  its  kind  in  the 
Nation.  While  many  remain  uncount- 
ed, the  participation  of  Maine's  veter- 
ans in  the  program  has  been  encourag- 
ing. 

At  the  same  time  I  have  heard  from 
dozens  of  veterans  who  had  been  ex- 
posed to  radiation  testing,  and  their 
spouses,  who  frankly  are  frightened. 
Special  attention  is  needed  to  properly 
alleviate  their  suffering.  The  concerns 
of  all  these  veterans  can  no  longer  be 
overlooked. 

For  these  reasons  I  chose  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  1961.  I  plan  to  contin- 
ue to  encourage  future  efforts  which 
will  help  identify  these  veterans,  es- 
tablish a  scientific  link  between  expo- 
sure and  illnesses,  and  develop  proper 
compensation  programs  to  assist  these 
veterans  and  their  dependents.  H.R. 
1961  is  only  the  first  complete  chapter 
in  which  promises  to  be  a  long  study 
on  herbicide  and  radiation  exposure. 
But,  in  the  end.  I  hope  that  the  results 
will  convince  us  all  that  we  are  respon- 
sible for  properly  caring  for  these  vet- 
erans. 

Again.  I  am  pleased  with  the  approv- 
al of  H.R.  1961  in  the  House  and  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  act  expeditiously 
on  this  measure.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ANATOLY 
SHCHARANSKY 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

or  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31.  1984 

•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  was  36  years  old  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1984.  The  photos  of  Dr. 
Shcharansky  which  have  been  re- 
leased indicate  that  he  looks  much 
older  than  his  age  would  suggest.  Re- 
ports from  the  Soviet  Union  indicate 
that  he  is  suffering  from  heart  disease 
and  the  effects  of  malnutrition.  It  is 
unclear  whether  or  not  he  will  ever 
regain  his  health. 

The  halfway  point  in  Dr.  Shchar- 
ansky's  sentence  was  Septemt)er  15, 
1983.  Soviet  law  permits  his  release 
upon  completion  of  one  half  of  the 
sentence.  The  time  has  more  than 
come  for  the  Soviet  authorities  to  rec- 
ognize that  little  is  gained  by  killing 
this  man  by  inches.  The  time  has 
come  to  release  Dr.  Shcharansky  and 
allow  him  and  his  fellow  dissidents  to 
emigrate  to  Israel. 

Dr.  Shcharansky  has  contritubed 
some  brilliant  insights  to  science. 
Those  contributions,  made  as  a  young 
man,  will  insure  his  place  in  the 
memory  of  all  people  who  value 
knowledge.  These  contributions  do  not 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  rather,  expand  basic  knowl- 
edge upon  which  applied  scientists  can 
build. 

It  is  important  for  us  as  Members  of 
Congress  to  communicate  concern  for 
Dr.  Shcharansky,  and  concern  for  all 
who  are  persecuted  based  on  their 
desire  to  practice  their  religion  or 
pursue  causes  which  are  anathema  to 
the  Soviet  Government.  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  and  his  struggle  for 
human  rights,  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Throughout  history,  individuals  who 
have  stood  firm  have  provided  the  in- 
spiration for  others  to  resist  the  sup- 
pression of  freedom,  hope  and  knowl- 
edge. Anatoly  Shcharansky  stands  as  a 
model  of  personal  courage  to  all  who 
value  freedom. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  will  see  fit  to  release  Dr. 
Shcharansky,  and  his  fellow  dissidents 
and  allow  them  to  emigrate.* 
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that  terminated  on  December  31,  1983, 
because  it  was  packaged  in  a  tax 
reform  bill  that  many  of  us  could  not 
support. 

In  my  State  of  California,  a  total  of 
$1,475  billion  in  bonds  were  sold  in 
1983.  Local  government  bonds  generat- 
ed nearly  21,000  housing  units,  and 
the  State  bonds  financed  another 
4.750.  This  accounted  for  10  percent  of 
the  building  activity  in  California,  ac- 
cording to  the  California  Building  In- 
dustry Association. 

The  construction  activity  brought 
about  by  the  sale  of  these  bonds  ac- 
counted for  16.320  jobs  which,  in  turn, 
generated  another  26,560  additional 
jobs  to  California's  general  economy. 

The  mortgage  revenue  bond  pro- 
gram is  worthy  of  extension.  It  has  an 
excellent  track  record. 

There  are  probably  3  million  house- 
holds that  can  qualify  for  the  benefits 
if  they  are  extended.  Only  one-fifth  of 
that  total  will  be  able  to  move  into  a 
new  home  without  an  extension. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  1176,  which  elimi- 
nates the  sunset  provisions  of  the 
mortgage  revenue  bond  program.  I 
should  prefer  we  adopt  H.R.  1176,  but 
absent  that,  I  should  hope  that  we 
pass  legislation  that  would  extend  the 
basic  program  which  has  meant  so 
much  to  so  many  in  the  past  and  holds 
an  equal  amount  of  hope  and  promise 
for  so  many  others.* 


REAUTHORIZE  MORTGAGE 
REVENUE  BONDS 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  join  with  a  growing 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  urging 
that  this  body  move  rapidly  to  extend 
the  mortgage  revenue  bond  program 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  JOURNALIST 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
this  legislative  body  and  the  American 
people  the  great  contributions  of  Herb 
Brin.  I  speak  not  only  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  southern  California 
and  a  member  of  the  Jewish  communi- 
ty of  Los  Angeles,  but  also  as  a  person- 
al friend  of  Herb  Brin. 

Herb  Brin  is  one  of  the  most  prolific, 
courageous,  and  imaginative  journal- 
ists working  in  America  today. 

Herb  Brin's  chain  of  Anglo-Jewish 
weeklies— Including  the  Southwest 
Jewish  Press-Heritage  and  companion 
Heritage  Papers  in  San  Diego.  Orange 
County,  and  central  California— have 
won  numerous  awards  for  both  jour- 
nalistic excellence  and  community 
service.  Across  much  of  America, 
ethnic  weeklies  often  serve  primarily 
as  vehicles  for  publicity  releases  issued 
by  community  groups  and  agencies. 
Brin's  publications,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  emphasized  investigative  report- 
ing, original  analysis,  and  a  readiness 
to  raise  controversial  issues  others 
fear  to  touch. 
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What  puts  Herb  Brin  in  a  class  all  by 
himself  is  that  he  never  speaks  as  an 
outsider.  His  incisive  analyses  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Jewish  community  and  its 
constituent  organizations  are  always 
made  by  one  who  identifies  completely 
with  the  community.  To  paraphrase 
the  Passover  liturgy.  Herb  Brin  never 
raises  an  accusatory  voice  to  say.  "You 
are  wrong.  "  Instead  he  asks  with  love 
and  respect.  "Are  we  not  wrong?" 

Herb  Brin  is  a  many-faceted  man.  a 
tough  crusader,  a  genius  of  polemics. 
However.  Herb  is  also  an  incredibly 
sensitive  and  gentle  person.  His  four 
widely  acclaimed  books  of  poetry  and 
his  reflections  on  the  Holocaust— oblit- 
erated Jewish  communities  of  Eastern 
Europe— show  talents  and  sensibilities 
quite  different  from  those  seen  in 
Herb's  newspapers  work. 

On  November  27.  1983.  the  Zionist 
Organization  of  America  paid  special 
tribute  to  Herb  Brin  for  his  consistent, 
effective,  and  eloquent  support  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  The  honors  paid  to 
Herb  by  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America  are  but  the  most  recent  signs 
of  recognition  from  a  grateful  commu- 
nity. 

Herb  Brin  and  his  son  Dan— who 
now  bears  much  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  Brin  papers— run  counter  to  all 
the  tendencies  in  modern  journalism. 
The  Brin  papers  put  news  and  editori- 
al integrity  ahead  of  advertising  reve- 
nues. They  give  front  page  coverage 
not  only  to  the  old.  established  voices 
in  the  community,  but  also  to  those 
with  new  and  often  challenging  ideas. 
While  it  is  easy  to  find  points  of  dis- 
agreement with  the  material  on  the 
pages  of  the  Heritage  publications,  it 
is  impossible  to  find  items  that  are 
dull,  condescending,  or  stale.  The 
papers  are  invariably  thought  provok- 
ing and.  even  more  important,  con- 
science pricking. 

It  was  for  Herb  Brin  and  the  rare 
publisher  and  writer  who  shares  his 
merits  that  the  first  amendment  was 
written.  I,  along  with  Herb  Brin's  nu- 
merous other  friends,  admirers,  and 
loyal  readers  are  proud  of  the  passion- 
ate, responsible,  and  intelligent  use 
Herb  makes  of  our  precious  freedom 
of  expression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  congressional 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting  Herb 
Brin  and  wishing  him  and  his  family 
good  health  and  long  life.  May  he  con- 
tinue to  succeed  in  fulfilling  the  Bibli- 
cal dictum  proudly  emblazoned  on 
each  Heritage  publication.  "Justice. 
Justice  Shalt  Thou  Pursue  •  •  •"* 


USIA  REVISITED 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  23,  1982,  former  Represent- 
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ative  Toby  Moffett  inserted  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  essay,  "Par- 
anoia Reagan  Style."  that  was  written 
by  one  of  my  constituents,  Richard 
Curry.  In  that  article  Mr.  Curry,  a  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  outlined  his  experience 
as  a  Pulbright  scholar  and  lecturer 
when  he  traveled  under  the  auspices 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
(USIA)  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
in  1981.  Professor  Curry  explains  that 
before  and  throughout  his  trip,  he  was 
approached  on  a  number  of  occasions 
by  USIA  officials  and  strongly  encour- 
aged to  both  interject  and  support  the 
Reagan  administration's  views  in  his 
speeches. 

Upon  learning  about  my  constitu- 
ent's somewhat  "Orwellian"  experi- 
ence. I  was  extremely  concerned.  The 
right  to  free  speech  is  fundamental  to 
the  American  way  of  life.  This  princi- 
ple has  always  been  extended  to  our 
traveling  academics  as  a  reflection  of 
America's  democratic  ideals.  Not  only 
does  any  deviation  from  this  tradition 
threaten  the  credibility  of  our  ex- 
change programs  but  brings  us  closer 
to  George  Orwell's  truly  frightening 
vision  of  a  totalitarian  state. 

Professor  Curry  recently  completed 
a  supplement  to  his  first  piece  enti- 
tled, "USIA  Revisited"— Organization 
of  American  Historians  Newsletter, 
November  1983.  In  this  article.  Mr. 
Curry  sums  up  his  experience  and  de- 
scribes similar  complaints  by  other 
scholars  since  his  original  essay  was 
first  published.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  insert  this  second  article 
into  the  Record  in  the  hope  that  we 
can  all  learn  from  Professor  Curry's 
accounts.  His  essays  serve  to  remind  us 
how  easily  our  right  to  free  speech 
and  thought  can  be  encroached  upon. 
We,  as  a  Congress,  must  fight  to  pre- 
vent our  society  from  falling  prey  to 
Orwell's  predictions  for  1984. 
The  i;SIA  Revisitco 
(By  Richard  O.  Curry) 

(Note:  To  avolcJ  confusion  the  terms  USIA 
and  USICA  are  used  interchangeably.  The 
Agency's  name  was  not  changed  from 
USICA  to  USIA  until  the  fall  of  1982.) 

My  article,  "An  American  Scholar 
Abroad,"  which  appeared  In  the  OAH  News- 
letter (August  1982)  and  was  reprinted  In 
the  Congressional  Record  (September  23, 
1982,  E  4384-85),  has  produced  a  number  of 
responses  and  reactions:  in  the  media;  from 
academics  in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and 
the  United  States;  from  USIA  officials  In 
Washington  (including  its  director  Charles 
Z.  Wick);  and  from  three  members  of  Con- 
gress (particularly  ex-Congressman  Toby 
Moffett  and  Representative  Sam  Gejdenson 
of  Connecticut,  a  member  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee). 

First  of  all,  the  article  received  quite  a  bit 
of  media  attention  in  the  northeast:  radio 
interviews,  talk  show  appearances,  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  wire  story  (August  12,  1983),  a 
feature  article  in  the  Hartford  Courant 
(August  29,  1982),  and  an  extremely  critical 
Courant  editorial  entitled  "American  Propa- 
ganda Machine"  (September  21,  1982). 
■Richard   O.   Curry's   unhappy   experience 
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with  the  U.S.  International  Communica- 
tions Agency,"  the  editorial  began,  was  not 
unique  either  for  this  or  previous  adminis- 
trations. Any  effort  by  the  government  to 
stifle  free  speech  does  this  nation  far  more 
damage  than  could  any  criticism  by  an 
American  scholar.  This  administration,  in 
particular,  has  been  blatant  in  trying  to 
impose  its  mindset  on  others. 

The  Voice  of  America  (VOA),  a  semi-au- 
tonomous unit  of  ICA,  has  been  in  turmoil 
for  the  past  year  amid  charges  it  is  turning 
from  objective  news  and  information  to  pro- 
vide a  good-guys-versus-bad-guys  view  of  the 
world. 

The  effectiveness  of  American  cultural 
and  academic  exchange  programs  is  compro- 
mised to  the  extent  that  they  are  viewed  by 
foreigners  as  mere  instruments  of  national 
propaganda. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  public  record  that 
the  Reagan  administration  made  a  serious 
effort  in  Congress  to  undermine  the  Pul- 
bright program.  As  Congressman  Toby  Mof- 
fett phrased  it:  "Last  year,  proponents  of 
cultural  exchange  were  successful  in  block- 
ing a  proposal  to  reduce  FxUbright  funds  by 
66%  [italics  minel.  If  the  bi-partisan  coali- 
tion remains  strong,  we  can  continue  this 
cultural  initiative"  (letter  to  the  author, 
March  30.  1982). 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Reagan 
administration  called  for  substantial  in- 
creases in  USIA's  total  budget.  Why?  The 
only  viable  explanation  seems  to  be  the 
Reagan  administration's  desire  for  total 
control  of  all  exchange  programs.  In  short, 
if  USIA  administers  Pulbright,  it  cannot  ar- 
bitrarily choose  recipients.  Pulbright  awards 
are  based  on  bilateral  agreements  with  120 
foreign  countries  which  have  as  much  input 
Into  the  selection  process  as  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. Conversely,  all  participants  in  the 
USIA  Speaker's  Program  are  hand-picked 
by  agency  officials. 

The  most  amazing  aspect  of  USIA's  politi- 
cization  was  the  candor  of  Director  Charles 
Wick  and  other  agency  officials  in  declaring 
publicly  that  the  Agency's  primary  function 
was  to  serve  as  an  arm  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy  rather  than 
presenting  a  balanced  account  of  Americsin 
life  and  society  required  by  its  charter.  Mr. 
Wick  took  this  [>osition  in  his  response  to 
Fred  Warner  Neal's  "Reaganizing  Scholars" 
(New  York  Times,  March  9,  1983)  as  did 
other  agency  officials  in  response  to  my  own 
criticisms. 

For  example,  Rosemary  Keogh,  a  Hsut- 
ford  Courant  staff  writer,  did  a  feature 
based  on  "An  American  Scholar  Abroad"  en- 
titled "Professor  Claims  Intimidation  By 
U.S.  Overseas"  (August  29.  1982).  In  the 
process,  she  elicited  some  revealing  com- 
ments from  USIA  official  Leslie  Lisle.  Ac- 
cording to  Keogh:  An  ICA  spokesman  ac- 
knowledged this  week  that  the  agency  tries 
to  select  speakers  who  know  and  support 
the  administration's  foreign  policy. 

"If  they're  going  to  talk  about  the  current 
foreign  policy  of  this  administration,  we 
insist  they  be  informed  and  that  they  not  go 
out  and  talk  against  it.  .  .  .  We  want  them 
to  make  a  clear  and  convicing  statement; 
otherwise  it  destroys  our  credibility.'" 

Lisle  said  the  policy  does  impinge  upon 
the  speakers'  right  to  freedom  of  speech  "to 
a  certain  extent,"  but  added,  ""They  are 
being  sent  out  as  current  foreign  policy 
spokesmen." 

Former  administrations  have  had  similar 
policies,  he  said,  but  it  has  never  been  stated 
"quite  so  clearly." 
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Still  another  USIA  functionary.  Phyllis 
Kaminsky,  Director  of  USIAs  Public  Laal- 
son  Office,  in  identical  letters  to  the  Hart- 
ford Courant  (September  28.  1982)  and  the 
OAH  Newsletter  (November  1982).  reaf- 
firmed that  political  considerations  played  a 
major  role  in  selecting  speakers  sent  out  to 
discuss  "current  administration  foreign 
policy."  Kaminsky  implied,  however,  that 
since  I  was  not  a  foreign  policy  "expert." 
USIA  was  not  concerned  about  my  political 
views.  Kaminsky  neatly  dodged  the  issue  I 
raised  by  stating:  "We  are  unable  to  verify 
Mr.  Currys  account  of  his  conversations 
with  our  diplomats  in  Australia."  If  for  "the 
sake  of  discussion  we  accept  his  version." 
Kaminsky  declared,  it  was  clear  that  I  had 
misunderstood  "the  import"  of  my  brief 
ings. 

It  was  rather  difficult,  however,  to  mis- 
take the  import"  of  a  warning  by  an  ICA 
official  in  Canberra  that  sharp  criticism  of 
Reagan  administration  policies  could  have 
only  one  result:  "You'll  never  get  another 
Pulbright!"  (My  detailed  response  to  Ka- 
minsky appeared  In  the  OAH  Newsletter. 
February  1983). 

Foreign  policy  "expert"  or  not,  the  fact 
that  I  was  prepared  to  lecture  on  the  con- 
cepts of  Manifest  Destiny  and  Mission  in 
American  history  and  on  the  prevalence  of 
conspiracy  fears  and  conspiracy  rhetoric  In 
American  politics— subjects  which  have  im- 
portant contemporary  overtones— had  not 
been  overlooked  by  the  head  of  USIA  in 
Australia. 

As  evidenced  by  Fred  Neals  encounter 
with  USIA.  and  indeed  those  of  Professors 
John  Seller  and  Harold  M.  Hyman  among 
others,  it  is  clear  that  my  own  experiences 
were  not  alj'pical.  Sellers  treatment  by 
USIA  is  the  worst  example  of  partisan  polit- 
ical abuse  yet  to  be  reported— and  one  that 
has  not  received  the  media  attention  it  de- 
serves. Seller,  who  teaches  at  Dutchess 
County  Community  College  in  Poughkeep- 
sie.  New  York.  WTOte  to  Congressman  Sam 
Gejdenson  on  May  1,  1983  that: 

In  my  case  the  Agency  planned  a  lecture 
tour  of  six  African  countries;  an  overall  itin- 
erary was  developed,  specific  appointments 
made  for  me  in  each  of  these  countries,  and 
flights  booked  from  New  York  City  to  leave 
In  November  1981.  Eight  days  before  the 
planned  departure  date,  the  Agency  phoned 
to  tell  me  of  the  cancellation,  because  (as 
the  Agency  told  first  me  and  then  Congres- 
sional callers)  my  published  views  were  not 
considered  sufficiently  supportive  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  South  Africa.  I  subsequently 
sued  the  Agency  and  Mr.  Wick  in  the  Feder- 
al District  Court  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. On  December  23.  1982.  Mr.  Wick  of- 
fered a  settlement.  Just  one  day  before 
depositions  were  to  be  taken  from  him  and 
other  Agency  officials  involved  In  the  case. 
Although  I  promised  not  to  make  public  the 
terms  of  that  settlement.  I  can  say  that  I 
sued  for  $285,000  and  that,  of  course.  I 
remain  free  constitutionally  to  testify  In 
writing  and  orally  or  otherwise  to  write 
about  the  decisionmaking  process  in  which  I 
was  involved. 

Gejdenson  (responding  to  letters  from 
Seller.  Hyman,  and  several  from  me  which 
Included  copies  of  letters  received  from  cor- 
respondents in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  United  States  regarding  USIA  abuse) 
wrote  a  very  pointed  letter  to  Director  Wick 
on  June  6.  1983  asking  for  a  detailed  expla- 
nation of  alleged  malfeasance  on  USIAs 
part. 

Wick's  reply  to  Gejdenson  on  June  20. 
1983  was  truly  astonishing.  It  was.  in  fact,  a 
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repudiation  of  policy  positions  that  Wick 
and  other  Agency  officials  had  Uken  public- 
ly only  a  few  months  earlier.  "First."  Wick 
declared,  "I  would  like  to  reiterate  this 
Agency's  commitment  to  the  Integrity  of 
the  Fulbrlght  Program"  (quite  a  contrast  to 
the  Reagan  administration's  earlier  at- 
tempts to  cut  funding  by  two-thirds).  Equal- 
ly important.  Wick  also  denied  that  the  po- 
litical views  of  individuals  sent  abroad  under 
USIA  auspices  were  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  their  selection  process.  Keep  In 
mind  that  Wick  did  not  sUte  that  the 
Agency  had  changed  or  repudiated  Ite  earli- 
er publicly  stated  policy  positions.  Rather, 
he  declared;  "When  a  lecturer  speaks  on  a 
topic  which  bears  on  current  administration 
policy,  we  expect  him  to  be  able  to  explain 
what  this  policy  is.  He  Is  not,  however,  re- 
quired to  defend  it." 

Moreover.  Wick-ln  contrast  to  Phyllis 
Kaminsky.  who  questioned  the  accuracy  of 
my  account  in  the  OAH  Newsletter— admit- 
ted that  the  charges  had  some  substance.  It 
was  not.  however,  the  result  of  Agency 
policy.  "Dr.  Curry's  topics  were  historical  in 
nature. "  Wick  said,  "and  did  not  therefore 
require  an  exposition  of  American  policy." 
But  Wick  admitted  nevertheless:  "This  does 
not  deny  Dr.  Curry's  perception  of  tactless- 
ness by  a  USIA  officer." 

For  a  time.  I  was  puzzled  by  Wick's  reply 
to  Gejdenson.  How.  I  wondered,  could  Wick 
possibly  deny  to  a  meml)er  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  political 
considerations  were  not  a  factor  in  choosing 
Individuals  to  participate  in  USIAs  Speak- 
ers' Program  since  he  and  several  other 
Agency  bureaucrats  had  earlier  admitted  In 
public  that  this  was  precisely  their  policy? 

The  answer  was  not  long  in  coming.  In 
late  June.  Gejdenson  sent  to  me  a  copy  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
Report  on  the  State  Department  Authoriza- 
tion Bill  (Report  No.  98-130).  "In  this 
report."  Gejdenson  wrote,  "the  committee 
expresses  its  concern  about  claims  that 
USIA  has  violated  Its  charter  In  a  number 
of  ways.  .  .  .  This  is  an  important  warning  to 
USIA  officials  that  Congress  will  not  toler- 
ate these  types  of  actions." 

In  part,  the  committee  report  was  a  bomb- 
shell. It  was  not  covered  in  the  national 
media  and  deserves  quotation.  "Over  the 
past  2  years."  the  report  stated.  "USIA  has 
arguably  violated  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Its 
charter  by  (a)  attempting  unsuccessfully, 
virtually  to  eliminate  the  funding  for  the 
educational  and  cultural  affairs  programs 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
proved  their  worth;  (b)  reflecting  partisan 
political  Ideology  in  Ita  choice  of  USIA 
grantees;  (c)  providing  funds  to  friends  of 
USIA  officials  without  regard  to  the  USIA 
charter,  or  proper  grant  guidelines  and  pro- 
cedures; (d)  attempting  to  influence  the  ac- 
tivities and  comments  of  USIA  grantees  so 
that  they  reflected  executive  branch  policy 
positions;  (e)  withholding  or  delaying  the 
granting  of  USIA  funds  to  grantees  due  to 
partisan  political  considerations;  and  (f) 
placing  in  career  Foreign  Service  and  civil 
service  positions,  political  appointees  who 
reflect  partisan  political  views,  or  who  are 
friends  and  relations  of  current  Govern- 
ment political  appointees,  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  specific  positions,  or 
the  effect  on  the  career  services. "  (pp.  64- 
65) 

Having  expended  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  publicizing  these  issues,  reading  these 
conclusions  was  quite  satisfying.  My  exuber- 
ance lessened  considerably,  however,  as  the 
report  concluded:  When  these  matters  were 
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brought  to  the  attention  of  USIA  Director 
Charles  Z.  Wick,  he  took  immediate  steps  to 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  and  correc- 
tions to  restore  the  integrity  of  these  pro- 
grams, and  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
grantees,  the  Congress,  and  the  public.  He  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  prompt,  sincere 
and  effective  efforts  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion, (p.  65) 

Thus,  an  extremely  critical  report  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  concluded 
by  giving  Mr.  Wick  and  USIA  high  marks 
for  cleaning  up  his/Its  act. 

In  recent  months,  Mr.  Wick  has  continued 
to  occupy  the  high  ground.  In  a  recent  pro- 
file by  Bernard  Weinraub  (New  York  Times, 
August  II,  1983).  Wick  stated: 

"At  the  beginning  there  was  this  concern 
that  we'd  have  a  conservative,  hardline 
bent.  ...  My  defense  was  that  this  is  pre- 
posterous. The  VOA  charter  says  we  must 
tell  about  America  In  a  balanced  way.  To  do 
what  was  alleged  and  feared  would  be  Ille- 
gal," 

The  fact  that  this  statement  contradicts 
earlier  USIA  policy  positions  and  Ignores 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
Report  about  past  USIA  improprieties  and 
illegalities  may  not  be  as  Important  as 
Wick's  current  awareness  that  his  agency  Is 
now  being  carefully  monitored  by  Congress. 
Congressman  Gejdenson  has  assured  me 
that  he  and  other  members  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Conunittee- especially  the  Sub-corn 
mittee  on  International  Operations  chaired 
by  Representative  Dante  Pascell— intend  to 
keep  a  wary  eye  on  future  USIA  activities. 

At  present,  however,  Wick  Is  convinced 
that  his  performance  is  now  a  creditable 
one.  In  the  Weinraub  interview  Wick  also 
stated  that  'after  two  troubled  and  dismay- 
ing years  as  the  organization's  leader,  he 
had  not  only  buoyed  it  [USIA]  but  also 
begun  to  quell  criticisms  of  his  personal 
style  "  Even  so.  Wick  admitted:  "The  criti- 
cisms are  hard  for  me  to  deal  with  and. 
frankly,  there  are  a  lot  of  moles  in  this 
place  "  USIAs  mission  "had  been  consist- 
ent." Wick  declared.  We  want  to  explain 
the  policies  of  our  Government  and  the 
values  and  character  of  Its  people  to  other 
countries  and  other  people."  According  to 
Weinraub.  Wick  stated  that  his  effective- 
ness was  best  measured  by  the  Soviet  reac- 
tions to  his  efforts.  'There's  this  vituperati- 
veness  against  me  personally.  .  .  .  Sometime 
it's  a  bit  frightening.  Intimidating.  They 
said  I  made  millions  of  dollars  in  brothels, 
they  call  me  a  right-wing  Ideologue."  He 
shrugged,  and  said  he  sometimes  wondered 
if  the  K.G.B.,  the  Soviet  secret  police,  was 
•going  to  be  after  you. " 

At  this  point  John  W.  Shirley,  a  career 
diplomat  who  serves  as  Mr.  Wick's  deputy, 
intervened.  'The  Soviets  squawk  why 
they're  getting  hurt."  he  said.  'And  they've 
been  squawking  a  great  deal  more  recently 
than  any  time  in  memory." 

Whatever  the  validity  of  Wick's  and  Shir- 
ley's perceptions  about  the  effect  USIA  ac- 
tivities have  had  on  the  Russians,  it  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  past  USIA 
improprieties  have  created  a  credibility  gap 
with  friends  and  allies  overseas  (as  well  as 
many  academics  at  home)— a  fact  that  Wick 
and  his  associates  obviously  do  not  recog- 
nize, but  one  that  demands  Immediate  and 
prolonged  attention— in  fact,  rectification,  if 
American  ideals,  as  reflected  by  USIA  pro- 
grams, are  to  be  a  positive  force  In  the  world 
community. 

For  example,  Harold  M.  Hyman.  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  constitutional  histo- 
rians, was  not  sent  overseas  by  USIA  last 
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year  despite  numerous  requests  for  lectures 
by  scholars  in  the  U.K.  and  western  Europe- 
an countries.  Hyman  was  told  that  USIA's 
failure  to  send  him  abroad  was  the  result  of 
"bureaucratic  inefficiency."  "Your  agency." 
Hyman  wrote  to  W.  Scott  Thompson 
(USIAs  Associate  Director  for  Programs)  on 
April  4.  1983).  certainly  created  no  respect 
for  itself  or  for  the  United  States  as  repre- 
sented by  your  agency,  among  the  severaJ 
eminent  professors  of  American  Studies  In 
the  UK  and  In  European  countries,  who 
wished  to  have  me  lecture  there.  I  enclose 
copies  of  some  letters  of  this  import.  Some 
academics  abroad  did  request  me  through 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  their  nations  .  .  .  and 
so  that  technical  point  seems  not  to  exoner- 
ate USIA. 

Other  American  scholars  have,  as  you  per- 
haps know,  expressed  their  displeasure  and 
concerns  recently  about  ICA/USIA  oper- 
ations. I  understand  their  positions  better 
now.  Can  USIA  really  afford  the  accumula- 
tion of  such  dour  estimates  of  your  value 
and  values? 

Another  American  academic  wrote  that  a 
visiting  lecturer  at  his  institution  from  the 
State  Department  ""indicated  that  the 
Reagan  administration  had  gone  farther 
than  any  other  In  recent  memory  to  employ 
ideologues  in  the  ICA.  Further,  as  a  career 
diplomat,  he  went  on  to  conclude  that  most 
of  our  International  friends  see  through  this 
transparent  effort  as  propaganda."  Still  an- 
other American  declared  that  In  West  Ger- 
many the  only  people  connected  with  USIA 
who  really  understood  American  Ideals  were 
German  employees  of  longstanding. 

Numerous  letters  received  from  Austra- 
lian and  New  Zealand  academics  reflect 
almost  Identical  attitudes.  One  Australian 
wrote: 

I  am  most  grateful  for  your  offprint  of 
the  OAH  Newsletter  item.  Its  content  would 
be  appalling  were  one  not  reasonably  aware 
of  ICA's  general  tendencies  toward  secre- 
tiveness  and  control.  We— I— always  suspect 
it.  but  your  experience  and  the  overt  pres- 
sures are  evidence  which  is  both  confirming 
and  disturbing. 

This  Individual  went  on  to  say  that  con- 
tacts with  the  Australian  USIA  constituted 
an  intellectual  humiliation. "  In  another 
letter  the  same  person  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  "often,  the  problem  (believe  it  or 
not)  Is  as  much  ignorance  on  their  part  as 
bad  intentions/evil.  I  am  amazed  that  State 
cannot  recruit  better  people."  The  letter 
concludes:  "Like  the  d —  foreign  policy: 
they're  both  stupid  and  dangerous." 

"I  was  really  horrified. "  a  New  Zealand 
academic  wrote,  to  read  about  your  experi- 
ences in  Australia.  ...  I  think  you  have 
done  a  great  service  to  the  academic  com- 
munity here  and  in  America  by  extracting 
this  for  publication.  The  actions  In  the  Aus- 
tralian I.C.A.  have  set  us  back  15  years.  .  .  . 
How  stupid  can  they  l>e? 

Another  New  Zealander  confided:  "To  be 
honest.  I  have  always  felt  a  little  compro- 
mised in  my  relationships  with  the  office."' 
Here  in  New  Zealand,"  another  Kiwi  wrote, 
the  I.C.A.  people  have  been  very  cautious  in 
comment  although  amusingly,  and  possibly 
because  of  "the  Curry  incident"  they  have 
been  very  anxious  that  we  have  our  share 
(and  more)  of  Fulbrights  for  1983  and  1984. 
...  I  may  be  putting  two  and  two  together 
and  coming  up  with  22  but  our  relations 
with  I.C.A.  seem  to  have  cooled  and  warmed 
at  the  same  time— treating  us  more  cau- 
tiously but  eager  to  help!  However,  am  glad 
that  you  have  put  a  spoke  In  the  Reagan 
wheel! 
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still  other  examples  of  reactions  from 
scholars  In  the  Antipodes  could  be  cited;  but 
the  central  points  have  been  made  with  one 
major  exception— the  determination  of  Aus- 
tralians and  New  Zealanders  to  resist  any 
attempt  to  politicize  the  Pulbright  Program. 
As  one  Individual  phrased  it: 

I  have  no  fears  for  the  Fulbrlght  Pro- 
gramme in  N.Z.  Any  attempt  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  politicize  It  will  be  strongly 
resisted  by  the  N.Z.  members  of  the  Poun- 
dations  Board  of  Directors.  In  your  case  our 
mistake  was  letting  you  go  to  Australia 
under  the  sponsorship  of  USICA.  In  the 
future  any  of  our  FXilbrlghters  who  wish  to 
go  to  Australia  will  do  so  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Pulbright  Program. 

These  letters  are  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  low  esteem  In  which  USIA  Is  currently 
held  abroad.  In  some  cases,  contempt  would 
not  be  too  strong  a  word.  The  last  letter, 
however,  underscores  an  Important  point 
made  earlier:  the  reasons  for  attempts  by 
the  Reagan  administration  to  cut  Pulbright 
funds  by  slxty-slx  percent— that  is,  the 
desire  of  Ideologues  to  provide  USIA  with 
total  control  over  all  exchange  programs. 
Fortunately,  these  efforts  failed.  But 
USIA's  reputation  is  tarnished,  and  the 
image  it  has  projected  abroad  will  not  soon 
be  dispelled. 

Richard  Curry  Is  a  professor  of  history  at 
the  University  of  Connecticut.  His  many 
publications  Include  "Ideology  and  Percep- 
tion: Democratic  and  Republican  Attitudes 
Toward  SUtehood  Politics  and  the  Copper- 
head Movement  in  West  Virginia"  (West 
Virginia  History).* 


HOUSE  PASSES  AGENT  ORANGE 
BILL 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  FLORIO,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  passed  H.R. 
1961,  the  Agent  Orange  and  Atomic 
Veterans  Relief  Act  yesterday  on  a 
voice  vote.  However,  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  strug- 
gle to  obtain  compensation  for  the  vet- 
erans affected  by  agent  orange  Is  not 
yet  over.  By  obtaining  Hotise  approval. 
H.R.  1961  has  cleared  only  one  of  the 
major  hurdles  It  faces  In  the  coming 
months.  I  join  my  colleagues,  the  Hon- 
orable Bob  Edgar,  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Honorable  Tom  Daschle,  of  South 
Dakota  In  their  special  order,  to  urge 
the  swift  passage  of  H.R,  1961  through 
Congress  so  that  those  who  gave  of 
themselves  to  serve  their  country  In 
war  be  granted  compensation  for  ill- 
nesses or  deaths  believed  to  have  re- 
sulted from  wartime  exposure  to  agent 
orange  and  radiation. 

Our  veterans  demonstrated  their 
dedication  and  patriotism  when  they 
gallantly  and  unselfishly  came  forth 
to  serve  their  country  in  Its  time  of 
need.  While  fighting  for  their  country, 
many  Vietnam  veterans  were  exposed 
to  herbicides,  such  as  agent  orange, 
used  by  our  Government  as  a  defoliant 
to  destroy  possible  enemy  hiding 
places.     Agent     orsuige.     like     other 
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dioxin-based     chemicals,     has     been 
linked  by  a  number  of  studies  to  dis- 
eases ranging  from  skin  cancer  and 
liver  conditions  to  possible  birth  de- 
fects in  the  children  of  the  veterans. 
Nearly  18.518  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies have  filed  claims  with  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  asking  for  disabil- 
ity or  death  allowance  for  diseases  or 
deaths  catised  by  exposure  to  agent 
orange.  For  years,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration  has  consistently   denied 
them    this    compensation    and    has 
shown  deliberate  Intransigence  when 
directed  by  the  Congress  to  conduct  a 
study  on  the  effects  of  exposure  to 
agent  orange.  Although  the  study  was 
mandated  In  1979.  it  will  not  be  com- 
pleted imtll  1989,  10  years  after  the 
study  was  ordered.  And  even  then,  the 
study  will  be  conducted  by  the  Center 
for  Disease  Control  since  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  could  not  conduct 
the  study  In  a  timely  manner.  In  the 
meantime,  thousands  of  veterans  and 
their  families  have  been  awaiting  word 
on  the  disposition  of  their  claims  and 
are  unfairly  being  denied  compensa- 
tion even  though  the  VA  cannot  offer 
adequate  justification  for  this  denial 
and   even   though   numerous   studies 
have  shown  a  link  between  the  dis- 
eases   most    commonly    suffered    by 
these  veterans  and  agent  orange  expo- 
sure. The  VA  will  only  acknowledge 
chloracne  as  a  resulting  disease  and 
therefore  compensates  only  the  small 
number   of   veterans   suffering   from 
chloracne.  Our  veterans  have  contrib- 
uted enough  of  themselves  to  deserve 
better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
VA,  the  agency  set  up  to  help  them. 

The  bill  that  Just  cleared  the  House 
yesterday  will  provide  a  measure  of 
compensation  to  these  veterans  that 
suffer  from  soft-tissue  sarcoma, 
porphyria  cutanea  tarda  (PCT)— a 
liver  disease— and  chloracne.  since 
these  diseases  are  presently  believed 
to  result  from  dloxln  exposure.  The 
bill  sets  conditions  that  must  be  met 
by  the  veterans  In  order  to  Insure  that 
the  disease  truly  resulted  from  expo- 
sure to  the  chemicals  during  their 
service  In  Southeast  Asia.  In  the  case 
of  sarcoma,  the  cancer  must  have  been 
diagnosed  within  20  years  of  the  veter- 
an's departure  from  Southeast  Asia;  In 
the  cases  of  PCT  and  chloracne.  the 
disease  must  have  surfaced  within  1 
year  of  departure. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  also  provides 
for  compensation  to  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  Korea  who  suffered  the 
detrimental  effects  of  radiation  In  the 
postbomb  occupation  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki.  It  must  be  stressed  that 
this  bin.  If  enacted,  provides  only  tem- 
porary relief  for  these  veterans  and 
compensation  will  come  to  an  end  1 
year  after  the  completion  of  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  epidemiologi- 
cal study.  But  it  does  allow  our  Gov- 
ernment to  attempt  to  rectify  the  In- 
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justice  suffered  by  these  dedicated  vet- 
erans as  thev  struesled  to  cone  with 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Most  of  these  nations  are  unable  to 
imoort    the    reauired    food    suDolies. 
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In  addition,  the  bill  includes  several 
components    which    are    essential    to 
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justice  suffered  by  these  dedicated  vet- 
erans as  they  struggled  to  cope  with 
these  diseases  and  to  show  our  appre- 
ciation for  the  sacrifices  they  made  for 
their  country,  for  their  families,  and 
for  all  of  us.  The  bill  will  now  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  and  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  will  consider  it  a  matter  of 
top  priority  and  grant  speedy  passage 
of  the  bill.  We  cannot  afford  to  delay 
any  longer  than  we  already  have  in 
compensating  the  veterans  that  came 
forth  to  fight  our  country's  battles. 
We  owe  at  least  this  much  to  our  vet- 
erans.* 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION  FOR  AFRICA 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Most  of  these  nations  are  unable  to 
import  the  required  food  supplies. 
Civil  strife  has  resulted  in  an  increase 
in  refugees  and  other  displaced  per- 
sons, thereby  putting  additional 
strains  on  the  resources  of  govern- 
ments. 

The  problems  facing  many  African 
nations  are  severe,  with  no  easy  solu- 
tions. The  United  States  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  give  this  needed  aid  to 
those  countries  whose  citizens  are 
facing  a  bleak  and  often  hopeless 
future.  This  request  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  quick,  favorable 
action.* 


HON.  GUY  V.  MOUNARI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31.  1984 

•  Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
almost  daily  we  read  or  hear  new  re- 
ports of  the  millions  in  Africa  who  are 
facing  starvation  as  a  result  of  a  severe 
famine  and  drought.  Whether  it  be  vil- 
lagers in  Nigeria  forced  to  drink  sand- 
filled  water  or  citizens  of  Ghana  con- 
suming unripe  crops  as  a  means  of  su- 
vival.  the  world  is  confronted  with  a 
desperate  situation.  Many  describe 
this  famine  as  one  of  the  worst  in  his- 
tory. 

I  commend  the  administration  for 
their  request  for  an  additional  $90  mil- 
lion appropriation  to  respond  to  this 
problem.  Pending  approval  by  this 
Congress,  200,000  metric  tons  of  food 
aid  will  be  available:  217,000  metric 
tons  of  emergency  food  aid  has  al- 
ready been  approved  in  this  fiscal  year 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. Coming  shortly  after  the  Jan- 
uary 6,  1984,  announcement  of  an  ad- 
ditional $32.7  million  in  emergency 
aid.  this  demonstrates  the  reponsive- 
ness  of  this  country  to  the  need  of 
others. 

In  November  1983,  I  had  the  honor 
of  attending  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  Conference  in  Rome. 
Adebayo  Adedeji,  who  serves  as  the 
Executive  Secretary  to  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Africa,  related  the  ef- 
fects of  food  shortages  on  that  conti- 
nent. In  1972-74,  for  example,  the 
number  of  serverely  hungry  and  mal- 
nourished people  was  83  million. 
Today,  that  number  has  grown  to  an 
estimated  100  million.  One  out  of 
three  African  children  dies  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition-related  diseases 
before  reaching  school  age.  Many  of 
those  who  do  survive  do  not  have  the 
mental  or  physical  capabilities  to  lead 
a  productive  life. 

The  drought,  which  began  in  1982, 
continues  to  affect  food  production  in 
Africa.  Food  stocks  which  were  gath- 
ered in  1981  have  been  depleted  in 
most   of   the   24    affected   countries. 


NATIONAL  NUTRITION  MONI- 
TORING AND  RELATED  RE- 
SEARCH PROGRAM 


HON.  BUDDY  MacKAY 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31.  1984 

•  Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  the  National  Nutri- 
tion Monitoring  and  Related  Research 
Act  of  1984,  together  with  my  col- 
leagues George  E.  Brown,  Jr..  and 
Doug  Walgren.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  establish  and  facilitate  the 
timely  implementation  of  a  coordinat- 
ed national  nutrition  monitoring  and 
related  research  program.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  establish  a  scien- 
tific basis  for  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  the  nutritional  status  of 
the  U.S.  population  and  the  nutrition- 
al quality  of  the  U.S.  food  supply. 

This  bill  was  not  prepared  as  a  hasty 
response  to  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Food  Assistance,  but  rather  after 
over  6  years  of  oversight  by  Subcom- 
mittees of  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  and  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. These  subcommittees  found 
that  present  Federal  efforts  to  collect, 
analyze,  interpret,  and  disseminate  di- 
etary and  nutritional  status  data  are 
untimely  and  give  inadequate  atten- 
tion to  assessing  high-risk  groups  and 
geographic  areas. 

In  addition,  the  present  system  does 
not  provide  for  the  continuous  collec- 
tion and  Interpretation  of  dietary,  nu- 
tritional, and  related  health  status  in- 
formation or  for  the  monitoring  of 
general  health  trends  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  food  practices  and  supplies. 

Although  I  cannot  support  all  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Food  Assistance,  the 
recommendation  that  the  Federal 
Government  take  steps  to  improve  in- 
formation on  the  nutritional  status  of 
Americans  is  obviously  on  target.  The 
bill  we  are  introducing  is  consistent 
with  the  task  force's  recommendation 
and  provides  for  a  systematic  and  co- 
ordinated program  and  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  improve  the  collection  and 
reporting  of  nutritional  status  data. 
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In  addition,  the  bill  includes  several 
components  which  are  essential  to 
insure  that  public  funds  expended  for 
nutrition  monitoring  will  return  to  the 
public,  health  professionals,  and  pol- 
icymakers usable  and  objective  infor- 
mation for  enhancing  the  quality  of 
life.  These  components  include:  tech- 
nical assistance  which  State  and  local 
governments  have  requested  in  order 
to  obtain  data  relevant  to  their  con- 
stituents; opportunity  for  State  and 
local  governments,  industry,  the  scien- 
tific community,  and  the  public  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  program:  and  re- 
search necessary  to  develop  common 
indicators  and  cost-effective  methods 
for  data  collection  and  dissemination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  a  coordinated 
nutrition  monitoring  program  which 
provides  for  continuous  data  collection 
and  interpretation  is  put  in  place  now, 
this  Nation  will  continue  to  have  ex- 
pensive piecemeal  surveys  incapable  of 
generating  early  warning  trends  which 
may  require  corrective  action.  Like- 
wise, policymakers  will  be  without  the 
necessary  data  to  formulate  and  evalu- 
ate the  consequences  of  nutrition  and 
health  policies  and  programs. 

The  proper  implementation  of  the 
program  we  are  introducing  today 
could  serve  as  an  effective  health  pro- 
motion and  disease  prevention  tool. 
One  such  means  of  reducing  the  high 
cost  of  health  care  is  health  promo- 
tion. Actions,  such  as  proposed  in  this 
bill,  to  focus  the  efforts  of  both  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  on 
wellness,  rather  than  prevention,  are 
long  overdue. 

I  encourage  our  colleagues  to  join  us 
in  cosponsoring  H.R.  4684.  the  Na- 
tional Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Relat- 
ed Research  Act  of  1984.* 


HAIL  TO  THE  ORANGE,  HAIL  TO 
THE  BLUE,  HAIL  TO  WHITE 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  season  the  Big  10  Conference  fi- 
nally advanced  beyond  the  stage  of 
the  Big  2  in  football.  With  the  emer- 
gence of  the  University  of  Illinois,  the 
conference  can  now  be  called  the  Big  3 
in  football,  though  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues from  Iowa  might  argue  for 
amendment  to  the  Big  4. 

In  his  fourth  year  as  head  coach  of 
the  Fighting  Illini,  Mike  White 
brought  victory-starved  fans  of  the 
orange  and  blue  what  they  had  not 
tasted  for  20  years— a  Big  10  football 
crown.  And  for  the  three  seasons  pre- 
vious to  that  he  delivered  an  exciting, 
steadily  improving  brand  of  football. 

Like  our  favorite  son,  Abe  Lincoln, 
Mike  White  is  not  native  to  Illinois 
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but  he  has  come  to  glory  among  its 
fertile  fields  and  bustling  cities  and 
towns. 

A  native  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area,  Mike  White  came  to  Illinois 
early  in  1980  after  a  successful  coach- 
ing career  on  the  college  and  profes- 
sional levels.  Even  before  his  success 
in  Illinois,  Mike's  football  reputation 
was  assured  by  his  tutelage  of  out- 
standing quarterbacks. 

The  roster  of  his  pupils  at  that  posi- 
tion reads  like  a  future  program  for 
the  Football  Hall  of  Fame. 

Steve  Bartkowski.  Vince  Ferragamo, 
Jim  Plunkett,  and  the  late  Joe  Roth 
perfected  their  abilities  under  his 
coaching. 

At  Illinois,  he  developed  two  quar- 
terbacks now  playing  professional 
football— Dave  Wilson  and  Tony 
Eason. 

For  these  and  other  achievements 
he  has  been  honored  many  times  by 
his  peers  and  the  media.  The  White 
family  may  have  to  add  another  room 
to  their  home  just  to  display  the 
honors  that  have  poured  in  this  year 
alone. 

We  in  Illinois  are  willing  to  share 
Mike  White  with  others,  even  Buck- 
eyes and  Badgers.  Mike  White  repre- 
sents the  best  in  his  field  and  we  all 
profit  from  that  example. 

He  is  a  man  who  works  hard,  devel- 
ops talent,  and  builds  that  talent  into 
a  team  with  a  winning  spirit.  That 
spirit  has  swept  the  prairies  of  Illinois 
and  there  are  those  who  think  it 
should  not  be  contained  by  our  bor- 
ders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  Mike 
White  may  be  the  coach  we  need  to 
tackle  the  deficit  and  if  I  was  not 
afraid  of  being  lynched  when  I  return 
home  to  Illinois,  I  would  suggest  that 
we  attempt  to  lure  him  away  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  set  him  to 
balancing  the  budget  as  he  has  bal- 
anced the  Fighting  Illini. 

For  now  and  many  years  to  come,  we 
are  proud  of  Mike  White  and  prouder 
still  of  his  outstanding  achievements 
with  the  Fighting  Illini.» 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  compromise  bill,  that  was 
worked  out  by  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  will  provide  temporary 
disability  and  death  allowances  to  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era  who  suffer 
from  certain  effects  stemming  from 
their  exposure  to  the  chemical  agent 
orange.  In  addition,  this  bill  will  com- 
pensate certain  veterans  who  partici- 
pated in  the  testing  of  nuclear  devices 
or  in  the  occupation  of  Hiroshima  or 
Nagasaki  during  World  War  II  and 
were  exposed  to  radiation. 

The  Center  for  Disease  Control 
(CDC)  is  expected  to  complete  its 
study  of  the  health  effects  of  agent 
orange  in  1987  or  1988.  Congress  will 
then  have  a  full  year  to  analyze  this 
study  and  then  again  act  to  pass  the 
appropriate  legislation. 

While  this  bill  is  somewhat  limited 
in  scope,  it  will,  if  passed  by  the 
Senate,  provide  immediate  relief  and 
focus  national  attention  on  the  plight 
of  those  veterans  whose  lives  have 
been  adversely  changed  due  to  their 
service  to  this  Nation. 

Today,  as  we  witness  a  U.S.  military 
presence  in  a  number  of  countries 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  important 
to  remember  the  tremendous  sacrifices 
made  by  our  Nation's  veterans.  These 
men  and  women  made  a  selfless  contri- 
bution to  this  country  when  they  ac- 
cepted the  risks  associated  with  serv- 
ice. Too  often,  this  sacrifice  goes  unno- 
ticed. For  this  reason,  I  am  pleased 
that  Congress  has  taken  this  positive 
step  to  immediately  compensate  veter- 
ans who  suffer  from  ailments  brought 
about  by  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  colleagues  on  the  passage  of  this 
bill  reaffirming  the  House's  support 
for  our  Nation's  veterans  and  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  swiftly  so  that  benefits 
can  be  granted  as  soon  as  possible.* 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  VETERAN 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
celebrating  yesterday's  unanimous 
passage  of  the  Agent  Orange  and 
Atomic  Veterans  Relief  Act.  While 
many  of  us  may  feel  that  this  measure 
does  not  go  far  enough  to  address  the 
needs  of  affected  veterans,  the  passage 
of  this  essential  legislation  represents 
an  important  victory  for  all  our  veter- 
ans who  have  fought  for  so  long  to  be 
recognized. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ALBERT  AND 
MRS.  CHARLOTTE  LEVINE 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
this  legislative  body  and  the  American 
people  the  great  contributions  of  Dr. 
Albert  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Levine.  I 
speak  not  only  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  southern  California  and  a 
member  of  the  Jewish  community  of 
Los  Angeles,  but  also  as  a  personal 
friend  of  Dr.  Albert  and  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Levine. 

On  January  28,  1984,  Dr.  Albert  H. 
Levine  and  his  wife  Charlotte  were 
honored  at  the  16th  annual  scholar- 
ship dinner  of  Akiva  Academy  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  theme  of  the  evening,  "A 
Global  Affair,"  denotes  Akiva  Acade- 
my's cultural  diversity  with  a  student 
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body  representing  many  countries 
around  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Levine  enjoy  a  long  his- 
tory of  community  Involvement  in  a 
professional  and  personal  capacity. 

Dr.  Levine  was  bom  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio  and  his  roots  in  the  Jewish  com- 
munity were  established  at  an  early 
age  through  attendance  at  afternoon 
yeshiva  in  the  neighborhood  orthodox 
synagogue.  He  received  his  B.A.  and 
M.D.  degrees  from  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity where  he  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  While  at  Ohio  State,  he  was 
vice  president  of  the  Hillel  Foundation 
and  conducted  Friday  evening  tradi- 
tional services.  After  his  internship,  he 
served  as  a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Medical  Corps  in  Korea.  During  this 
time  he  also  was  the  acting  Jewish 
chaplain  conducting  Sabbath  and  holi- 
day services  and  acting  as  spokesman 
for  the  military  personnel  of  the 
Jewish  faith  in  Korea. 

Dr.  Levine  has  been  an  advocate  and 
supporter  of  Akiba  Academy  since  its 
inception.  The  academy  offers  an  en- 
riched by  cultural  day  school  educa- 
tion program  in  Hebrew  and  general 
studies  to  the  general  community 
using  the  facilities  of  Sinai  Temple. 
Dr.  Levine  serves  on  the  board  of  Sinai 
Temple  amd  is  chairman  of  the  Sinai- 
Akiba  Liaison  Committee.  He  is  also 
on  the  board  of  overseers  of  Akiba 
Academy.  His  community  activities 
have  encompassed  Cedars  Sinai  Medi- 
cal Center,  UCLA,  B'nai  B'rith,  United 
Jewish  Welfare  Fund.  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity, Technion,  Guardiana,  Shaare 
Zedek  Hospital,  Zionist  Organization 
of  America,  Los  Angeles  Hebrew  High 
School,  among  others.  He  has  been 
medical  adviser  to  the  Brandeis  Bardin 
Institute  and  has  served  as  camp  phy- 
sician for  the  past  15  years. 

Charlotte  Levine  is  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Elihu  Posin  of  Los  An- 
geles and  the  granddaughter  of  the 
late  Rabbi  and  Mrs.  M.  R.  Posin  of 
New  York.  Her  background  is  in  the 
field  of  social  work  and  community 
planning.  She  has  served  as  a  city 
council  appointee  to  the  Citizens  Plan- 
ning Advisory  Committee,  working  on 
portions  of  the  Los  Angeles  Master 
Plan  and  its  implementation.  She  is 
president  of  the  Hollywood  Homeown- 
ers Association  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Hollywood  Coordinating  Council  and 
the  Metro  Rail  Advisory  Committee. 

In  addition  to  her  support  and  ac- 
tivities on  behalf  of  Akiba  Academy, 
Charlotte  Levine  is  a  member  of  the 
Women  for  Brandeis-Bardin  Institute 
and  is  a  life  member  of  both  Haddasah 
and  Technion. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Levine  have  been  long- 
time active  supporters  of  the  sympho- 
ny, theater  and  opera  in  Los  Angeles 
as  well  as  pursuing  their  interest  in 
other  cultures  by  frequent  world 
travel. 
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The  Levlnes  are  parents  of  two  chll- 
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where  many  of  the  visions  of   "1984" 
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principles  these  covenants  embody  by  reaf- 
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evening.  The  university  has  also  ex- 
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As  for  maternity  benefits,  he  said,  this  Is 
the  only  country  where  the  law  does  not  re- 
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The  Levines  are  parents  of  two  chil- 
dren, both  of  whom  are  graduates  of 
the  Hillel  Hebrew  Academy  and  Los 
Angeles  Hebrew  High  School  and  are 
examples  of  their  parents'  dedication 
to  the  perpetuation  of  Judaism 
through  intensive  day  school  Jewish 
education. 

I  ask  the  meml)ers  to  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Dr.  Albert  and  Charlotte 
Levine,  their  daughter,  Shari-Ellen 
and  son,  Bruce,  on  this  special  occa- 
sion and  to  wish  them  many  more 
years  of  success  and  fulfillment.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

or  MARYLANO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Ms.  MIKUIiSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
in  noting  with  Ukrainians  around  the 
world  the  66th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Ukraine,  home  to  a 
proud  people  who  are  subjected  un- 
willingly to  Soviet  oppression.  Their 
independence,  established  in  1918,  was 
sadly  cut  short  after  3  years  of  heroic 
struggle  against  the  numerically  supe- 
rior forces  of  Communist  Russia. 

The  Ukrainian  people,  however,  con- 
tinue to  demonstrate  tremendous 
courage  when  faced  with  constant 
Soviet  attempts  to  eradicate  all  forms 
of  their  culture  and  tradition.  Despite 
the  most  severe  forms  of  repression 
and  religions  persecution,  Ukrainian 
culture  and  tradition  still  thrive.  All 
Ukrainians  retain  a  strong  desire  for 
freedom,  and  it  is  this  desire  from 
which  they  get  their  strength. 

The  Ukrainians  are  a  symbol  to  the 
world  of  a  people  determined  to  main- 
tain their  culture,  traditions,  lan- 
guage, and  religion  even  though  the 
Soviet  Union  controls  their  society. 
Through  their  determination,  the 
Ukrainians  have  succeeded  in  main- 
taining their  nationalistic  spirit,  and 
that  spirit  remains  alive  today. 

It  is  this  spirit  of  freedom  that  we 
honor  today.  Let  the  Ukrainian  people 
know  that  we  In  the  United  States  rec- 
ognize and  respect  their  right  to  free- 
dom and  self-determination.  We  honor 
and  encourage  their  preseverance. 
Their  struggle  is  not,  and  will  not,  be 
forgotten.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  THE  U.S.S.R. 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PENNSYLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  in  1949  George  Orwell  wrote 
"1984".  an  apocalyptic  view  of  the 
future.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  many 
of  Mr.  Orwell's  prophesies  have  been 
unfulfilled.  However,  there  is  a  land 
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where  many  of  the  visions  of  "1984" 
ase  a  reality.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  dis- 
sidents are  Jailed,  exiled,  or  sent  to 
mental  hospitals.  Members  of  minority 
groups  and  non-Russian  nationalities 
are  routinely  harassed  when  they  at- 
tempt to  express  their  own  identity. 
Freedom  of  speech,  press,  travel,  and 
religion  are  either  limited  or  banned 
outright. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been 
privileged  to  use  my  position  to  speak 
out  on  behalf  of  human  rights  for 
those  who  are  oppressed  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  elsewhere.  As  a  new 
member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Committee  on  the  Baltic  States  and 
the  Ukraine,  I  rise  today  to  bring  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  yet  an- 
other case  of  denial  of  human  rights 
in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Yuriy  Shukhevych  has  served 
almost  30  years  In  Soviet  prisons 
merely  because  he  has  refused  to  de- 
nounce his  father.  General  Roman 
Shukhevych  was  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army 
during  World  War  II.  This  group 
fought  for  the  Independence  of  the 
Ukraine  from  both  Nazi  and  Soviet 
forces.  While  most  of  us  will  disagree 
with  the  Soviet  authorities  over  the 
appropriateness  of  General  Shukhe- 
vych's  actions,  their  subsequent  treat- 
ment of  his  son  Is  unacceptable  by  any 
standards. 

Yurly  Shukhevych.  blind  and  past 
50.  languishes  in  internal  exile  in  Sibe- 
ria. His  only  crime  was  to  refuse  to  de- 
nounce his  father  and  his  father's  ac- 
tions: any  Ukrainian  patriot  might  do 
the  same.  For  Shukhevych  it  has 
meant  a  30-year  tour  of  Soviet  prisons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lawyers'  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia  recently  approved 
a  resolution  condemning  the  treat- 
ment of  Yurly  Shukhevych  and  asking 
for  his  release.  This  is  an  example  of 
what  all  American  citizens  can  do  on 
behalf  of  those  mistreated  by  repres- 
sive governments.  If  we  do  not  remem- 
t)er  those  Imprisoned  and  mistreated 
because  they  follow  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience,  no  one  else  will.  At 
this  point.  I  would  like  to  Insert  the 
text  of  the  resolution  Into  the  Record: 

Lawyess'  Association  or  Philadelphia 
Resolution 

Expressing  concern  for  the  inhumane 
treatment  of  Yurly  Shukhevych  In  Soviet 
prisons,  and  memorializing  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  IJnlted  States  Con- 
gress, and  the  Department  of  State  to  use 
every  means  available  to  obtain  his  release. 

Whereas  basic  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  have  long  been  recognized 
as  having  valid  universal  significance  and 
are  currently  a  subject  of  pressing  Interna- 
tional concern:  and. 

Whereas  these  basic  rights  are  spelled  out 
In  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights:  and. 

Whereas  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  has 
given  a  new  dimension  to  the  humanitarian 
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principles  these  covenants  embody  by  reaf- 
firming each  state-signatory's  right  to  be 
concerned  with  the  manner  in  which  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  are  re- 
spected and  implemented  by  all  other  signa- 
tories: and. 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  expressed  his  deep  concern  and 
commitment  to  human  rights  in  the  world: 
and. 

Whereas  Yuriy  Shukhevych  has  been  in- 
carcerated in  Soviet  prisons  for  almost 
thirty  years  merely  for  his  refusal  to  de- 
nounce his  father  who,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army, 
fought  the  occupation  of  Ukraine:  and, 

Whereas  the  harsh  treatment  and  severe 
sentence  of  Yuriy  Shukhevych  reaffirms 
that  a  system  of  repression  exists  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  this  fact  greatly  concerns 
the  people  of  the  United  States:  therefore. 

Resolved,  by  the  Lawyers"  Association  of 
Philadelphia.  That  we  hereby  express  con- 
cern for  the  inhumane  treatment  and  long 
sentence  in  Soviet  prisons  of  Yurly  Shukhe- 
vych. and  memorialize  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Congress, 
and  the  Department  of  State  to  use  every 
means  available  to  obtain  the  release  of 
Yuriy  Shukhevych  from  imprisonment  and 
request  that  an  exit  visa  for  him  and  his 
family  be  granted. 

Resolved,  That  an  engrossed  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  presented  to  William  Nezowy. 
Vice  Chairman  of  External  Affairs  of  the 
Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America,  and  certified 
copies  to  be  sent  to  Ronald  Reagan.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  George  P. 
Shultz.  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  Memt>er5 
of  the  United  States  Congress. 

Leon  W.  Tucker, 
President,  The  Barristers' 
Association  of  Philadelphia. 
Henry  J.  Lunardi, 
Chancellor.  The  Justinian  Society. 
Michael  J.  Stock.  Jr.. 
President.  Brehon  Law  Society. 
Mayer  Horwitz. 

Chancellor, 
Tau  Epsilon  Rho  Law  Fratemity.m 


MONTEREY  PARK 
APPRECIATION  NIGHT 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

or  CALirORNIA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year.  California  State  University  at 
Los  Angeles  honors  individual  commu- 
nities In  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  to 
show  appreciation  for  students'  par- 
ticipation and  patronage  of  the  univer- 
sity. It  also  provides  a  good  way  for 
city  residents  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  university. 

On  Friday.  February  3,  California 
State  University  at  Los  Angeles  will 
hold  "Monterey  Park  Appreciation 
Night."  The  reception,  hosted  by  uni- 
versity president  James  M.  Rosser,  will 
feature  the  dedication  of  a  room  in  the 
university  union  to  the  city  of  Monte- 
rey Park.  Students  from  Monterey 
Park  and  individual  honor  students 
and  their  parents  will  be  honored  that 
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evening.  The  university  has  also  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  all  citizens  of 
Monterey  Park  to  attend  the  reception 
and  become  better  acquainted  with 
their  university.  I  encourage  all  to 
attend.  Following  the  reception  and 
dedication  ceremony,  the  attendees 
will  get  the  chance  to  cheer  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Golden  Eagles  through 
an  exciting,  and  we  hope  victorious, 
basketball  game. 

An  event  like  this  does  not  come 
about  without  the  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cation of  many  people,  such  as  Presi- 
dent Rosser,  the  Monterey  Park  City 
Council,  and  president  of  the  Monte- 
rey Park  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Marian  Grant.  Equally  Important  is 
the  reception's  cosponsor.  Omni  Bank 
and  President  Don  Rhodes. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  California 
State  University  at  Los  Angeles  to 
show  their  gratitude  to  the  people  of 
Monterey  Park  and  their  excellent 
method  of  bringing  higher  education 
closer  to  the  people.* 


MORTGAGE  REVENUE  BOND 
PROGRAM 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  want  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  renewal 
of  the  mortgage  revenue  Ixjnd  pro- 
gram. The  State  of  Michigan  and  its 
people  have  participated  fully  in  the 
program  that  expired  on  December  31 
of  l^t  year.  It  has  been  hailed  as  a 
great  success  in  our  State  and  I  am 
sure  that  participants  across  the  coun- 
try feel  much  the  same.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  work  of  the  many  groups 
seeking  a  renewal  of  this  vital  legisla- 
tion, particularly  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Homebuilders.  Their  timely 
and  helpful  Information  promotes 
better  understanding  of  the  complex 
Issues  surrounding  this  program  as 
well  as  the  overall  housing  policy  of 
our  Nation. 

Last  year,  the  renewal  of  this  pro- 
gram became  tied  to  unrelated  reve- 
nue raising  measures  which  I  and 
many  others  opposed.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  year  we  will  see  a  clean  re- 
newal of  the  mortgage  revenue  Iwnd 
program.  The  housing  and  employ- 
ment policies  of  our  country  are  Im- 
proved by  the  program;  Its  broad  sup- 
port here  In  Congress  would  Insure 
swift  passage.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pursue  such  a  course.* 
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CARE  FOR  THE  POOR 

HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31.  1984 
•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  survey  of  eight  Western  coun- 
tries found  that  the  United  States 
ranked  last  in  terms  of  care  for  the 
poor.  I  think  that  is  a  national  dis- 
grace, yet  the  Reagan  administration 
continues  to  call  for  further  cuts  in  do- 
mestic spending.  The  greatness  of  any 
nation  is  a  reflection  of  its  care  for  its 
least  fortunate  citizens.  It  Is  time  that 
great  compassion  for  our  fellow  man  is 
restored  to  our  list  of  national  prior- 
ities. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  Post  article  which  summarizes  the 
survey. 

Poverty  Survey  Ranks  U.S.  Last 
(By  Margot  Homblower) 
New  York,  Jan.  24-It  Is  better  to  be  poor 
in  Sweden,  Prance.  West  Germany,  Austra- 
lia, Israel.  Canada  and  Britain  than  In  most 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  a  Colum- 
bia University  study. 

The  three-year  study  by  Alfred  J.  Kahn 
and  Sheila  B.  Kamerman  of  Columbia's 
School  of  Social  Work  was  financed  by  the 
U.S.  Social  Security  Administration.  It 
comes  amid  Intense  debate  In  Washington 
over  changes  in  the  "safety  net"  of  social 
services,  and  after  years  of  failed  ""welfare 
reform"  programs. 

"We  are  not  doing  very  well  by  the  fami- 
lies who  are  in  financial  difficulties,  in  con- 
trast to  most  western  countries,  including 
those  who  are  much  poorer,"'  Kahn  said  In 
an  interview. 

Other  countries  are  more  generous  In 
compensating  for  the  high  costs  of  raising 
children:  all  eight  countries  studied  except 
for  the  United  States  have  child  allowances. 
All  except  the  United  States  and  Australia 
have  statutory  maternity  benefits. 

•"Civilized  societies  everywhere  except  In 
the  United  States  recognize  that  children 
are  a  valuable  resource  and  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  make  sure  they  grow  up 
healthy,"  Kahn  said. 

In  Sweden,  support  payments  to  a  single, 
unemployed  mother  with  two  children  equal 
93  percent  of  the  Income  of  the  average 
worker  In  that  country  after  taxes.  The 
comparable  figure  for  Pennsylvania,  which 
is  In  the  upper  third  of  U.S.  states  In  bene- 
fits, is  44  percent. 

The  District  of  Columbia.  Virginia  and 
Maryland  have  less-generous  allocations  in 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children, 
the  principal  welfare  program,  than  does 
Pennsylvania,  the  study's  benchmark. 

Ranking  in  generosity  after  Sweden  are 
France,  which  provides  78.6  percent  of  its 
average  worker's  wage  after  taxes:  West 
Germany,  at  67.3  percent;  Canada  at  52.5 
percent;  Britain  at  51.7  percent  and  Austra- 
lia and  Israel  at  50  percent. 

Rebutting  assertions  that  welfare  mothers 
give  birth  In  order  to  get  aid,  Kahn  said, 
"The  studies  show  there  Is  no  relationship 
between  the  generosity  of  a  program  and 
the  birthrate.  In  every  country,  families 
without  children  are  better  off  economically 
than  families  with  children,  and  working 
families  are  better  off  than  the  unem- 
ployed." 
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As  for  maternity  benefits,  he  said,  this  Is 
the  only  country  where  the  law  does  not  re- 
quire companies  to  replace  working  moth- 
ers' lost  income  to  some  degree.  In  1978, 
Congress  required  employers  who  give  dis- 
ability insurance  to  allow  mothers  to  collect 
maternity  benefits  under  those  programs. 
However,  he  said,  60  percent  of  American 
working  women  still  receive  no  Income  re- 
placement during  maternity  leave. 

In  Israel,  by  contrast,  mothers  receive  75 
percent  of  their  wages  for  12  weeks  through 
a  combination  of  contributions  from  em- 
ployer and  government.  Sweden  provides  90 
percent  of  lost  income  for  nine  months. 
West  Germany  provides  benefits  for  seven 
and  a  half  months.  FYance  for  16  weeks. 
Canada  for  17  weeks,  and  Britain  for  18 
weeks. 

Sweden.  Prance  and  West  Germany  have 
children's  and  housing  allowances— which 
are  taxed  away  In  wealthier  families.  Kahn 
said  the  United  SUtes  should  offer  tax  cred- 
its for  children,  rather  than  tax  deduc- 
tions.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  LUTHER  HINNANT 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
life  and  work  of  Mr.  Luther  Hlnnant, 
an  Individual  who  overcame  major  per- 
sonal obstacles  to  achieve  what  many 
would  have  thought  impossible. 

Bom  January  12,  1899,  in  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Hlnnant  went  Into  the 
Army  during  World  War  I  and  on  his 
return  he  decided  to  move  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  employment  reasons.  Al- 
though finding  a  Job  proved  difficult 
because  Mr.  Hlnnant  did  not  have  a 
high  school  degree  and  because  of  his 
race,  he  never  relented,  and  eventually 
he  found  employment  as  a  presser  In  a 
drycleanlng  shop.  While  working  at 
this  Job.  Mr.  Hlnnant  went  to  night 
school  and  earned  his  high  school  di- 
ploma. 

Mr.  Hlnnant's  life  was  to  change 
dramatically  in  1941  when  he  entered 
a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
for  an  operation  for  a  possible  brain 
tumor.  Although  no  tumor  was  found, 
the  operation  caused  Mr.  Hlnnant  to 
lose  his  eyesight.  This  unfortunate 
trauma,  however,  did  not  stop  Mr. 
Hlnnant.  Instead,  he  was  determined 
to  continue  his  education  and  on  the 
suggestion  of  another  patient  in  the 
VA  hospital  he  enrolled  at  the  Hamp- 
ton (Va.)  Institute  where  he  learned 
the  essential  skills  for  a  blind  man's 
existence.  After  he  had  mastered 
braille  and  received  a  youth  certificate 
from  the  Hampton  Institute.  Mr.  Hln- 
nant went  on  to  teach  braille  and  to 
earn  52  college  credits  in  general  stud- 
ies. Later,  he  attended  a  school  for  the 
blind   in   Illinois   which    helped    him 
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cope  with  his  day-to-day  needs  as  a 
blind  person. 

Determined  to  obtain  a  college 
degree,  at  the  age  of  78  Mr.  Hinnant 
enrolled  in  the  University  of  Mary- 
land's golden  I.D.  program  which 
offers  free  class  tuition  for  retired 
people.  Since  the  fall  of  1977  Mr.  Hin- 
nant attended  classes  every  fall  until 
last  fall  when  he  had  earned  enough 
credits  to  graduate  with  a  2-year 
degree  in  sociology  and  nutrition.  Al- 
though this  feat  in  itself  is  quite  an 
accomplishment.  Mr.  Hinnant's  moti- 
vation has  made  him  determined  to 
seek  a  bachelors  degree. 

With  all  his  setbacks.  Mr.  Hinnant 
has  never  lost  sight  of  his  goal.  His 
dedication  and  determination  to 
obtain  a  college  degree  and  lifelong  ef- 
forts in  helping  other  blind  people  are 
the  highest  accomplishments  an  indi- 
vidual can  achieve  in  his/her  lifetime. 
Indeed,  at  the  age  of  84  Mr.  Hinnant  is 
still  determined  to  dedicate  his  efforts 
to  others  as  he  is  now  qualified  to 
teach  braille  at  the  Broward  Center  in 
Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  I  know  how 
proud  t>oth  of  his  daughters  must  feel 
over  the  accomplishments  of  their 
father.  Mr.  Hinnant  is  by  all  standards 
an  individual  who  represents  the  best 
of  human  effort  and  conunitment.  He 
is  a  real  living  standard  of  dedication. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  House  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
time  to  congratulate  Mr.  Hinnant  for 
his  lifelong  endeavors.* 


PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE  DIPLOMACY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  31.  1984 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
freshing example  of  people-to-people 
diplomacy,  a  delegation  of  goodwill 
ambassadors  representing  Elkader. 
Iowa,  recently  traveled  to  Algeria  to 
fonnally  establish  a  sister  city  rela- 
tionship with  the  Algerian  city  of  Mas- 
cara. This  relationship  marks  the  first 
such  agreement  between  a  city  in  the 
United  States  and  an  Algerian  city. 

Elkader.  a  community  of  1.600 
people,  was  founded  in  1846  along  the 
banks  of  the  Turkey  River  in  north- 
east Iowa.  One  of  the  founders  of  the 
town  was  an  admirer  of  a  young  Bed- 
ouin emir  in  Algeria  named  Abdel 
Kader.  who  at  the  time  was  leading 
the  fight  against  a  French  invasion. 
Consequently,  the  town  was  named  in 
honor  of  the  man  who  has  l)ecome  a 
revered  national  hero  in  Algeria. 

A  young  Algerian  man  visited  El- 
kader last  summer  to  see  the  commu- 
nity named  after  his  nation's  greatest 
hero.  The  friendliness  displayed  to 
him  by  the  citizens  of  Elkader  spurred 
him  to  initiate  the  establishment  of  a 
t>ond  l)etween  Elkader  and  the  city  of 
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Atxlel  Kader's  birth.  Mascara.  Details 
for  the  relationship  and  the  trip  were 
facilitated  by  the  diligent  efforts  of 
Sister  Cities  International. 

The  lowans  traveled  to  Algeria  earli- 
er this  month  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Algerian  Government.  The  delegation 
included:  Mayor.Ed  Olson  and  his  wife 
Ruth  Mary;  City  Councilman  Robert 
Grau  and  his  wife  Ruth;  City  Council- 
man John  Miller  and  his  wife  Mar- 
iella;  Clayton  County  Register  Editor 
Donna  Menken;  former  Register  Pub- 
lisher Harold  Griffith  and  his  wife 
Louise;  and  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Robert  Buckner. 

The  lowans  received  a  warm  wel- 
come from  their  Algerian  hosts. 
Plaques  commemorating  the  sister  city 
relationship  were  placed  at  Mascara's 
city  hall  and  at  the  memorial  honor- 
ing Abdel  Kader.  All  reports  indicate 
that  our  goodwill  ambassadors  upheld 
the  highest  traditions  of  American  di- 
plomacy while  fostering  a  growing 
friendship  with  their  hosts. 

While  the  visit  of  the  lowans  to  Al- 
geria may  be  a  minor  footnote  in  the 
annals  of  world  diplomacy,  it  does  re- 
inforce an  optimistic  view  of  the 
world's  future.  If  people  from  differ- 
ent lands  and  cultures  can  establish 
friendly  relationships  with  one  an- 
other based  on  respect  and  trust,  per- 
haps nations  can  do  the  same. 

For  my  colleagues'  further  informa- 
tion, I  would  like  to  include  two  arti- 
cles from  the  January  15,  1984,  Du- 
buque Telegraph-Herald  about  the  El- 
kader delegation's  trip. 

The  two  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald,  Jan. 

15.  19841 

Abdel  Kader.  Iowa  Town's  Namesake 

(By  Richard  Hoops) 

Pew  city  names  in  Iowa  carry  Saharan 
sand  within  their  syllables. 

No  breath  of  desert  wind  sweeps  the  roll- 
ing dunes  of  names  like  Balltown  and  Elma. 
Epworth  and  Hawkeye,  Onslow  and  Stanley. 
No  caravans  plod  across  the  consonants  and 
vowels  of  Parmersburg  and  Schley.  Spillville 
and  Zwingle. 

The  North  African  origin  to  the  name  of 
Clayton  County's  government  seat  also  may 
be  concealed  from  the  uninitiated.  But  the 
city  of  Elkader's  namesake  was  not  just  an- 
other face  on  the  stage  of  Algerian  history. 
Abdel  Kader— or  Al>d  al  Qadlr  as  it  some- 
times is  translated  from  Arabic— is  one  of 
the  greatest  heroes  of  that  North  African 
nation. 

Abdel  Kader  and  his  father.  Muhyi  al  Din. 
rose  to  prominence  in  1832  as  leaders  of  a 
revolt  against  the  Prench  invasion  and 
domination  of  Algeria. 

The  invasion  was  preceded  by  a  30-year 
dispute  between  Prench  and  Algerian  mer- 
chants over  a  grain  purchase  that  the 
Prench  failed  to  pay.  In  1827.  during  an  ar- 
gument over  the  debt,  an  Algerian  autocrat 
slapped  a  Prench  consul  in  the  face  with  a 
peacock-feather  flywhisk  and  called  him  "a 
wicked,  faithless,  idol-worshipping  rascal." 

The  king  of  Prance.  Charles  X.  took  this 
to  t>e  distasteful  diplomacy  and  ordered  a 
naval  blockade  of  the  port  of  Algiers  when 
the  Algerian  leader  refused  to  apologize. 
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Three  years  passed  without  expression  of 
remorse  from  the  Algerian  chief.  In  1830.  a 
Prench  military  campaign  began  on  Algeri- 
an soil.  Algiers  fell  within  weeks.  The  gold 
in  the  city's  treasury  more  than  paid  for  the 
expedition. 

The  invasion  laid  the  groundwork  for  132 
years  of  Prench  rule  over  all  of  Algeria.  But 
it  did  not  t>egin  without  fierce  resistance 
from  Muhyi  al  Din.  a  leader  of  a  Muslim 
brotherhood,  and  his  24-year-old  son.  Abdel 
Kader. 

Muhyi  al  Din  proclaimed  a  holy  war 
against  the  Prench  in  1832  and  conferred 
leadership  of  the  war  onto  Abdel  Kader. 

"I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  I  can 
openly  make  headway  against  your  troops." 
Abdel  Kader  wrote  to  the  Prench  king.  "But 
I  will  harass  them  ceaselessly.  We  shall 
weary  and  harry  you.  and  our  climate  will 
do  the  rest.  .  .  .  Have  you  seen  the  wave 
made  when  a  gull  brushes  the  sea  with  its 
wing?  This  is  the  image  of  your  passing  over 
Africa." 

Prench  troops,  arms  and  a  bloody 
"scorched  earth"  war  slowly  took  their  toll 
on  the  desert  legions  of  Abdel  Kader,  the 
"phantom  sultan."  In  1847,  after  IS  years  of 
war.  the  rebel  leader  surrendered  and  was 
imprisoned  in  Prance.  He  was  released  in 
1855  and  settled  in  Syria,  where  he  became 
involved  in  academic  and  charitable  work. 
He  died  in  Damascus.  Syria,  in  1883. 

Abdel  Kader's  spirit  did  not  die,  though. 
His  green-and-white  flag  was  adopted  as  the 
standard  of  the  rebel  National  Liberation 
Pronl.  which  defeated  the  Prench  in  1962 
after  eight  years  of  civil  war.  His  remains 
were  returned  to  Algeria  in  1966  and  a  na- 
tional shrine,  a  mosque  in  the  city  of  Con- 
stantine.  was  named  after  him. 

Elkader.  the  northeast  Iowa  city  that 
beajrs  Abdel  Kader's  name,  has  become  a 
sister  city  with  Mascara.  Algeria,  the  birth- 
place of  the  Algerian  patriot.  The  relation- 
ship began  when  Benaoumer  Zergaoui.  an 
Algerian  information  assistant  at  the  U.S. 
embassy  in  Algiers,  read  a  story  about  El- 
kader's name. 

Zergaoui  visited  Elkader  last  summer.  El- 
kader Mayor  Ed  Olson  and  eight  other  city 
residents  will  visit  Mascara  this  week.  No 
major  joint  exchanges  are  planned  for  the 
near  future.  Olson  said.  But  there  is  one  ex- 
ception. 

Zergaoui  has  promised  to  send  a  picture  of 
Abdel  Kader  to  hang  in  the  Elkader  City 
Hall. 

Elkader  Residents  Pind  Sister  City 
(By  Rich  Hoops) 

Elkader.  Iowa  — The  June  evening  was 
windy,  but  warm— or  so  the  story  goes— as 
the  three  settlers  stood  on  the  wall  of  an  old 
stone  mill  along  the  Turkey  River  in  1846 
and  pondered  the  future  of  their  little  burg 
in  northeast  Iowa. 

Don't  you  think  it's  about  time  we  start- 
ed making  some  real  plans  for  this  village?" 
asked  one  of  the  men.  a  hale  fellow  named 
John  Thompson. 

Timothy  Davis  and  Chester  Sage  agreed. 
And  they  decided  that  the  village  especially 
needed  a  name. 

"My  good  friends."  Davis  said,  "I've 
always  been  an  admirer  of  that  young  Bed- 
ouin emir  of  Algeria  who  led  his  people 
against  an  invasion  by  the  Prench  back  in 
1832.  His  name  is  Abdel  Kader." 

Thompson  was  surprised  by  this  exotic 
suggestion  for  a  name— and  perhaps  by  the 
formal  speech  with  which  it  was  suggested. 


"Who  in  the  world  would  like  a  town 
named  Abdel?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  let's  not  use  that  part  at  all."  Davis 
replied.  "Let's  just  call  it  Elkader." 

"Elkader.  I  like  that."  Sage  said.  "It  has  a 
nice  ring  to  it." 

"G(jod.  then  it's  agreed  we  call  this  town 
Elkader,"  Thompson  said.  "Let's  meet  here 
tomorrow  and  get  this  town  laid  out,  so  125 
yearj  from  now  the  people  will  have  a 
record  of  things." 

Piction  may  have  creeped  into  Ed  Olson's 
account  of  how  Elkader  was  named,  when 
Olson  was  editor  of  Elkader's  weekly  news- 
paper, the  Clayton  County  Register,  during 
the  city's  125th  birthday  in  1971. 

But  Olson,  now  Elkader's  mayor,  said  he 
was  not  the  first  person  to  take  liberties 
with  the  tale  of  Elkader's  christening. 

The  story  circulated  around  town  when 
Olson  was  young,  and  "sometimes  the  ver- 
sions got  changed."  he  said. 

Olson's  historical  account  contains  a  bit  of 
fantasy.  So  do  his  travel  plans  this  week. 
Thursday.  Olson  and  eight  other  Elkader 
residents  will  leave  the  town  named  after 
Abdel  Kader  and  travel  to  the  city  of  the  Al- 
gerian patriot's  birth— Mascara.  Algeria— to 
complete  the  first  sister  city  relationship  be- 
tween a  community  in  the  United  States 
and  one  in  Algeria. 

The  relationship  was  initiated  last  year  by 
a  young  Algerian  who  read  that  an  Iowa 
city  was  named  after  one  of  his  country's 
greatest  heroes. 

The  group  is  studying  background  materi- 
al provided  by  Iowa  State  University  in 
Ames  to  prepare  for  their  trip.  Orrick 
Hanes.  a  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Alge- 
ria, will  call  Olson  Monday  to  give  him  an 
additional  briefing  about  the  country. 

Another  story  about  Elkader  by  another 
editor  of  the  Clayton  County  Register 
spurred  the  sister  city  relationship. 

In  1979.  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
asked  Donna  Menken,  the  Register's  cur- 
rent editor,  to  write  a  freelance  piece  about 
Alkader  for  Al  Majal,  an  Arabic  language 
magazine  the  agency  distributes  in  North 
Africa.  Benaoumer  Zergaoui.  a  27-year-old 
Algerian  office  worker  at  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Algeria,  read  Menken's  story  and  grew  in- 
terested in  the  Iowa  city  named  after  one  of 
his  country's  more  famous  figures. 

Zergaoui.  who  works  as  an  information  as- 
sistant for  the  embassy's  U.S.  Information 
Service,  visited  Elkader  last  summer  during 
a  training  trip  to  the  United  States.  The 
community's  friendliness  apparently  moved 
Zergaoui.  and  he  initiated  the  bond  between 
Elkader  and  Mascara  through  Sister  Cities 
International.  Olson  said. 

The  visit  by  the  nine  Elkader  residents 
will  complete  the  sister  city  agreement. 
Menken  said.  Although  the  Algerian  govern- 
ment will  pay  for  the  entire  trip,  Menken 
said  the  group  will  travel  as  goodwill  ambas- 
sadors for  the  United  States. 

"We  are  ambassadors  and  we  have  to 
know  the  rules, "  she  said.  "Ifs  quite  an 
honor  for  us  and  quite  a  responsibility  at 
the  same  time.  It's  going  to  be  interesting." 
Included  in  the  entourage  are  Olson  and 
his  wife,  Ruth;  Menken:  City  Council  mem- 
bers Robert  Grau  and  John  Miller  and  their 
wives,  Ruth  and  Mariella;  Harold  Griffith, 
the  retired  publisher  of  the  Clayton  County 
Register,  and  his  wife,  Louise,  and  Robert 
Buckner,  Elkader  school  superintendent. 

Although  Elkader's  emissaries  have  yet  to 
receive  the  full  itinerary  of  their  trip,  Olson 
and  Menken  said  they  expect  to  spend  seven 
to  10  days  in  Algeria,  beginning  in  the  cap- 
ital of  Algiers  and  then  traveling  to  Mas- 
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cara.  a  city  of  100.000.  about  60  miles  south- 
east of  the  Algerian  coast  city  of  Oran. 

Puture  relations  between  the  two  cities 
may  include  cultural  exchanges  and  festi- 
vals sponsored  by  the  sister  cities.  Olson 
said. 

But  Elkader  will  not  be  required  to  bring 
10  Mascara  officials  to  Iowa,  which  may  be 
fortunate  for  the  small  community. 

"We're  limited  in  what  we  can  do."  Olson 
said.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAY  DUCH 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
before  this  distinguished  body  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Ray  Duch  on  his  re- 
tirement as  superintendent  of  the  Bay 
City  public  schools,  and  to  honor  his 
more  than  30  years  of  service  to  our 
schools  and  our  community. 

Born  in  Pennsylvania,  Ray  came  to 
the  Bay  City  schools  in  1953,  after 
serving  his  country  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in 
the  Pacific  during  World  War  II,  and 
study  at  Central  Michigan  University, 
where  he  received  his  B.S.  in  1950,  an 
M.A.  in  1961,  and  a  specialist  in  educa- 
tion degree  in  1966.  Before  coming  to 
Bay  City,  he  had  served  as  a  teacher, 
coach,  and  transportation  director  for 
the  Davison  public  schools. 

He  began  his  service  in  Bay  City  as  a 
teacher  and  coach  at  MacGregor.  then 
as  principal  at  Dolsen  Elementary,  and 
has  served  Central  High  School  as 
teacher,  coach,  and  director  of  trade 
and  industry,  leaving  his  mark  on 
many  productive  lives.  In  addition  to 
his  service  to  the  Bay  City  schools,  he 
has  enriched  the  life  of  our  communi- 
ty as  an  instructor  in  the  Government 
manpower  classes  and  at  Bay  City 
Junior  College. 

A  period  of  progress,  innovation,  and 
educational  excellence  began  as  Ray 
was  named  superintendent  of  schools 
in  January  1979.  Within  3  months  of 
taking  office,  he  led  the  Bay  City 
schools  to  the  first  millage  victory 
after  seven  consecutive  defeats,  and 
went  on  to  win  the  first  3-year,  and 
the  first  5-year  millage  increases  in 
Bay  City  history.  In  the  1978-79 
school  year,  the  Bay  City  system  had 
lost  its  North-Central  and  University 
of  Michigan  accreditation,  and  schools 
operated  on  a  split  schedule.  Today, 
the  Bay  City  schools  are  again  on  a 
normal  schoolday,  and  are  now  on  the 
threshold  of  University  of  Michigan 
accreditation.  Other  innovations  in- 
clude sixth  class  offerings  in  high 
schools,  an  improved  counseling  pro- 
gram, a  full  athletic  and  extra-curricu- 
lar program,  development  of  a  plan- 
ning model,  increased  library  staff, 
and  moving  the  administration  build- 
ing. 

Ray  Duch's  service  to  Bay  City  has 
not  been  limited  to  the  school  system. 
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He  has  been  a  ranger  in  the  Bay  City 
State  Park,  and  his  activities  in  the 
Rotary  Club,  the  PTA  Council,  St.  Jo- 
seph's Church,  and  the  Friends  of 
Polish  Culture  have  all  worked  to 
enrich  life  in  Bay  City.  I  know  that  re- 
tirement will  not  stop  his  dedication  to 
the  life  of  our  community. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  Ray  for  a  lifetime  of  commit- 
ment to  Bay  City,  and  wish  him,  his 
wife,  Lucille,  and  three  children,  the 
very  best  in  his  retirement.  Knowing 
Ray,  it  is  certain  to  be  an  active,  pro- 
ductive, and  giving  one.« 


EAGLE  SCOUTS  HONORED 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  highest  honor  a  Boy  Scout  can 
earn  is  that  of  Eagle  Scout.  Many 
great  men  in  our  history  achieved  that 
honor,  but  many  more  who  tried 
cannot  list  it  among  their  accomplish- 
ments. 

It  takes  hours  and  hours  of  hard 
work,  dedication  and  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  Scout  code  of  honor  to  attain 
the  status  of  Eagle  Scout.  The  lessons 
an  Eagle  Scout  learns  during  his  long 
and  tedious  ascension  to  that  honor 
can  be  used  throughout  life. 

I  am  honored  and  proud  to  an- 
nounce here  that  four  fine  young  men 
from  Florida's  12th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict recently  received  Scouting's  high- 
est award  during  separate  Eagle  Court 
of  Honor  ceremonies. 

Robert  F.  Hunter  of  Port  Salerno, 
John  Weldon  Park  of  Lake  Park.  Scott 
Robertson  of  Jupiter,  and  Scott 
Schaag  of  Palm  Beach  Gardens  are 
now  Eagle  Scouts  and  will  always  be 
the  proud  bearers  of  this  unconunon 
and  meritorious  distinction.* 


FEDERAL  BUDGET  DEFICIT 
LEVEL 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  expressed  a  deep  concern  in  the 
98th  Congress  for  the  current  level  of 
our  Federal  budget  deficit.  However, 
when  many  of  these  Members  have 
been  given  the  option  to  take  some 
concrete  action  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
far  fewer  are  willing  to  step  forward 
and  be  counted  in  preventing  budget 
increases.  I  was  a  sad,  firsthand  wit- 
ness to  this  fact  when  I  attempted  to 
offer  an  amendment  today  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  deficit  spending. 
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The    measure    considered    by    the 
House  today.  H.R.  2878.  called  for  Fed- 
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ers  have  had  to  play  with  only  half  a 
deck  throueh  no  fault  of  their  own. 
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STATE  JUSTICE  INSTITUTE  ACT 
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not    only    loved    athletics, 

rA^rti-,lQ  or^H  V\(c  /^nmmiinitv 


but    also 
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working  on  a  master's  degree  in  physi- 
cal education.  In  30  years  of  college 
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both  on  and  off  the  field.  His  leader- 
ship and  coaching  style  Instilled  hope 
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The  measure  considered  by  the 
House  today.  H.R.  2878.  called  for  Fed- 
eral funds  to  be  allocated  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  libraries  In  fiscal 
years  1984  through  1988.  Because  it  Is 
considered  a  local  responsibility,  such 
funds  have  not  been  allocated  for  this 
purpose  since  1972.  For  that  reason, 
and  linowing  that  any  effort  to  pre- 
vent increased  Federal  spending  would 
be  appreciated  by  the  American 
people.  I  tried  to  cut  funds  for  title  II 
of  H.R.  2878.  which  covered  library 
construction. 

Unfortunately,  time  did  not  permit 
me  the  opportunity  to  draft  an  amend- 
ment before  consideration  of  title  II. 
The  magnitude  of  the  budget  deficit, 
however,  and  the  expressed  concern 
by  so  many  of  the  Members  of  both 
political  persuasions  led  me  to  believe 
that  my  colleagues  would  allow  me  to 
offer  the  amendment  after  the  consid- 
eration of  title  II  was  completed.  My 
assumption  was  wrong,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Simon)  object- 
ed to  my  offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  all 
the  Members  of  this  House  who  pro- 
claim their  concern  for  the  expanding 
Federal  budget  deficit  will  t>egln  to 
back  up  their  talk  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress with  substantial  action,  and 
reduce  unnecessary  Increases  In  Feder- 
al spending  whenever  possible. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  include 
my  amendment  offered  earlier  today, 
for  the  review  of  my  colleagues. 

AmNOMEHT  TO  H.R.  2878.  AS  Reportis 

OrrEKED  BY  Mb.  Gekas  or  Pemhsylvania 
Page  5.  strike  out  lines  3  through  5  and  re- 
designate the  succeeding  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly, and  beginning  on  page  12.  line  16, 
strike  out  all  of  section  12  through  page  14. 
line  6.  and  redesignate  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly. 

Page  2.  line  14.  Insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon,  strike  out  lines  IS  through  17. 
and  redesignate  the  succeeding  paragraph 
accordingly.* 


ENGLISH    INTRODUCES    BILL   TO 
PROTECT  AGRICULTURAL 

BORROWERS 


HON.  GLENN  ENGUSH 

or  ORIAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  ENGUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  calling 
upon  Federal  regulatory  agencies  to 
exercise  caution  and  restraint  in  their 
examinations  of  banks  issuing  loans  to 
agricultural  borrowers. 

During  recent  years,  our  Nation's 
farming  sector  suffered  historic  finan- 
cial losses  and  hardships.  In  1983 
farmers  faced  increased  production 
costs  coupled  with  reduced  commodity 
prices,  droughts,  and  declining  Inter- 
national markets.  1982  and  1981  were 
not  much  better.  Farming  Is  a  risky 
business  but  during  recent  years  farm- 
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ers  have  had  to  play  with  only  half  a 
deck  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
The  hard  times  forced  marginal  farm- 
ers out  of  business.  Unfortunately, 
poor  market  conditions  continue  auid 
now  threaten  long-time  farming  estab- 
lishments with  temporary  cash  flow 
shortages.  These  are  not  weekend- 
hobby  farmers.  These  are  longstand- 
ing producers  who  represent  the  back- 
bone of  American  agriculture. 

Temporary  cash  flow  shortages 
could  result  in  unprecedented  num- 
bers of  farm  foreclosures,  unless  Fed- 
eral bank  examiners  exercise  prudence 
in  their  examinations  and  look  beyond 
Immediate  repayment  ability.  This  bill 
urges  these  examiners  to  exercise  dis- 
cretion for  the  purpose  of  seeing  farm- 
ers through  these  temporary  bad 
times.  This  bill  urges  examiners  to 
consider  additional  factors  besides  im- 
mediate cash  flow  in  determining  ulti- 
mate loan  repayment  ability. 

On  behalf  of  the  Oklahoma  delega- 
tion, I  Introduce  this  measure  with  the 
hope  of  preventing  Federal  bank  ex- 
aminers from  foreclosing  on  American 
agriculture. 

The  text  of  this  measure  follows: 

Expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
Federal  bank  regulatory  agencies  should  re- 
quire their  exiunlners  to  exercise  caution 
and  restraint  in  adversely  classifying  loans 
made  to  farmers  and  ranchers. 

Whereas  high  production  costs,  severe 
drought,  and  low  commodity  prices  have 
combined  to  reduce  farm  Income  to  the 
lowest  levels  since  the  depths  of  the  Depres- 
sion In  the  1930's,  to  subject  many  agricul- 
tural producers,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  to  severe  economic  hardship,  and  In 
many  cases  temporarily  but  seriously  to 
Impair  producers'  ability  to  meet  loan  re- 
payment schedules  in  a  timely  fashion;  and 

Whereas  a  policy  of  adverse  classification 
of  agricultural  loans  by  bank  examiners 
under  these  circumstances  will  trigger  a 
wave  of  foreclosures  and  similar  actions  on 
the  part  of  banks,  thereby  depressing  land 
values  and  prices  for  agricultural  facilities 
and  equipment  and  having  a  devastating 
effect  upon  farmers  and  the  banking  Indus- 
try, and  upon  rural  America  In  general: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring/,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Federal  bank  regula- 
tory agencies  are  requested  and  urged  to 
ensure.  In  their  examination  procedures, 
that  examiners  exercise  caution  and  re- 
straint and  give  due  consideration  not  only 
to  the  current  cash  flow  of  agricultural  bor- 
rowers under  financial  stress,  but  to  factors 
such  as  their  loan  collateral  and  ultimate 
ability  to  repay  as  well,  for  so  long  as  the 
adverse  economic  effects  of  the  cost-price 
squeeze  of  recent  years  and  the  drought  of 
1983  continues  temporarily  to  Impair  the 
ability  of  these  borrowers  to  meet  scheduled 
repayments  on  their  loans.* 
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HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31.  1984 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  creation  of  a 
State  Justice  Institute  to  aid  State  and 
local  governments  in  strengthening 
and  improving  their  Judicial  systems. 
As  the  National  Institute  of  Correc- 
tions now  provides  assistance  to  State 
and  local  correctional  facilities,  so 
would  the  State  Justice  Institute  assist 
the  Improvement  of  State  court  sys- 
tems. 

The  responsibility  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  all  citizens  under  the  Consti- 
tution is  shared  by  State  and  Federal 
courts.  Creation  of  a  State  Justice  In- 
stitute would  assist  State  courts  in 
meeting  their  increasing  obligations 
under  both  State  and  Federal  law  by 
providing  funds  for  necessary  techni- 
cal assistance,  education  research  and 
training.  This  will  encourage  the  mod- 
ernization of  State  court  systems  with 
respect  to  efficient  management  of 
caseloads,  budgeting,  and  development 
of  reliable  statistical  data.  Establish- 
ment of  a  State  Justice  Institute 
would  place  responsibility  for  Improve- 
ment of  State  court  systems  directly 
on  the  Judicial  officials  charged  with 
this  responsibility  under  their  own 
constitutions  and  laws,  thus  respecting 
the  principles  of  separation  of  powers 
and  federalism. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  remove  the 
competition  between  State  Judiciaries 
and  State  executive  agencies  for  Fed- 
eral assistance.  A  national  program  of 
assistance  specifically  for  the  improve- 
ment of  State  courts  will  create  a  ben- 
eficial environment  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  State  court  systems.  In  addi- 
tion, a  State  Justice  Institute  would 
fill  a  current  void  by  representing 
State  courts  In  future  national  policy 
decisions  that  will  affect  the  Nation's 
total  Justice  system. 

Legislation  to  create  a  State  Justice 
Institute,  H.R.  4145.  Is  pending  In  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  I  look 
forward  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  this  measure  at  the  committee  level 
and  on  the  House  floor.* 


JOHN  AYERS  MERRITT.  TENNES- 
SEE STATE  UNIVERSITY  FOOT- 
BALL COACH 


HON.  WILLIAM  HILL  BONER 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  31.  1984 

•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  John  Ayers  Merrltt.  the  leg- 
endary Tennessee  State  University 
football  coach  who  died  Deceml)er  15. 
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not    only    loved    athletics,    but    also 
people  and  his  community. 

John  Merrltt  instilled  hope  and  con- 
fidence among  all  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact,  but  particularly  among 
the  young  men  and  women  he 
coached.  His  coaching  style,  outlook, 
dedication— in  fact.  Coach  Merritt's 
lull  life  story  was  a  source  of  Inspira- 
tion for  young  people  both  on  and  off 
the  playing  field. 

Bom  in  1926  in  Falmouth.  Ky..  John 
Merrltt  literally  had  nowhere  to  go 
when  he  completed  elementary  school. 
In  1937.  there  were  no  local  high 
schools  for  blacks.  But  young  Merrltt 
was  determined  to  further  his  educa- 
tion. He  moved  to  live  with  an  aunt  in 
Louisville  and  worked  hauling  garbage 
while  finishing  his  high  school  educa- 
tion at  Central  High  School.  During 
high  school,  he  first  learned  the  game 
of  football.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
an  association  that  was  to  last  more 
than  45  years. 

After  attending  Kentucky  State  Uni- 
versity on  a  football  scholarship. 
Coach  Merrltt  began  his  coaching 
career  at  the  high  school  level  while 
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working  on  a  master's  degree  In  physi- 
cal education.  In  30  years  of  college 
coaching,  Coach  Merrltt  compiled  a 
won-lost  record  of  233-67-11.  That 
winning  percentage  of  77.5  percent  Is 
the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  sport. 
His  233-win  total  Is  the  third  highest 
in  college  football,  behind  only  the 
late  Alabama  coach  Paul  "Bear" 
Bryant  (323)  and  Grambling  Universi- 
ty's current  coach  Eddie  Robinson 
(313). 

During  10  years  at  Jackson  State  in 
Mississippi,  Coach  Merritt's  team  ran 
up  a  record  of  68-28-3  and  he  was 
named  Black  College  Football  Coach 
of  the  Year  In  1962.  Merritt  arrived  at 
Tennessee  State  University  in  1963 
and  over  the  next  20  years  coached  his 
teams  to  a  phenomenal  173-34-6 
record.  TSU  never  had  a  losing  season. 
His  teams  turned  In  four  undefeated 
seasons,  won  six  national  champion- 
ships, and  sent  over  100  players  to  the 
professional  ranks. 

These  fine  statistics,  however,  only 
tell  half  of  Coach  Merritt's  story. 
Coach  Merrltt  was  also  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  his  players. 
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both  on  and  off  the  field.  His  leader- 
ship and  coaching  style  Instilled  hope 
and  confidence  among  his  players. 
Coach  Merritt  said: 

Football  gives  a  lot  of  black  people  hope. 
They  want  to  win  and  be  successful,  so 
when  we  do  win.  It  gives  them  lots  of  pride. 
That's  Important. 

In  a  1979  Interview,  Coach  Merrltt, 
who  had  at  one  time  considered  the 
ministry,  said  he  supposed  he  had 
saved  as  many  souls  through  coaching 
as  he  could  have  saved  from  the 
pulpit. 
Merritt  said: 

I've  seen  kids  come  In  here  with  absolute- 
ly nothing  and  leave  with  a  bright  future. 
That's  the  accomplishment  I'm  most  proud 
of— not  a  bunch  of  numbers  on  some  won- 
lost  record. 

Indeed,  these  players  are  Coach 
Merritt's  living  legacy.  They  are  the 
legacy  of  a  man  whose  love  and  con- 
cern for  his  community  outweighed  all 
else— a  man  who  unselfishly  shared 
his  time  and  effort  to  all  who  asked. 

John  Ayers  Merrltt  will  be  missed  by 
all  those  here  in  Nashville  whose  life 
he  touched.* 
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for  and  sending  the  bills  to  the  next 
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agenda,  he  is  practicing  the  biblical 
admonition  that  the  first  shall  be  last. 


by  giving  the  veteran  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  while  the  scientific  commu- 
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The  House  met  at  3  p.m. 

The  Reverend  Lene  Milo.  Fagatogo 
Methodist  Church.  Pago  Pago.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Father  of  all  nations,  we  give  You 
thanks  for  this  great  Nation  to  which 
we  belong. 

Guide  and  strengthen  us  so  that  we 
may  show  forth  Your  praise,  not  only 
with  our  lips,  but  with  our  lives.  Grant 
that  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation  we 
may  be  an  example  for  good  to  those 
who  in  any  way  look  to  us.  or  depend 
on  us. 

To  this  end  we  pray  for  the  Presi- 
dent rf  the  United  States  of  America, 
that  as  he  bears  the  heavy  burden  of 
leadership,  he  may  know  that  inner 
strength  and  peace  which  comes  to 
those  who  seek  the  guidance  of  an 
ever-present  God. 

And  to  all  the  chosen  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, grant  the  gifts  of  under- 
standing, patience,  and  the  right  judg- 
ment in  their  personal  lives,  as  well  as 
in  their  work  as  leaders  and  upholders 
of  peace  and  justice. 

Finally,  our  Father,  we  ask  that 
your  Holy  Spirit  will  teach  us  all  how 
best  we  can  serve  You  and  our  fellow 
men.  as  we  meet  here  today.  Grant 
this,  for  the  sake  of  Your  Son,  our 
Lord,  who  lives  and  reigns  with  You 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  now  and  forever. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


money  and  finance  and  transportation  and 
to  improve  the  United  States  Code;  and 

H.R.  3969  An  act  to  amend  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979  to  allow  the  use  of  prox- 
ies by  the  Board  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  2727.  An  act  to  codify  without  sub- 
stantive   change    recent    laws    related    to 


THE  REVEREND  LENE  MILO 

(Mr.  SUNIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  guest 
chaplain  today  is  Rev.  Lene  Milo, 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the 
village  of  Fagatogo,  American  Samoa. 
I  lived  in  that  village  for  many  years 
before  coming  to  Congress,  and  Rever- 
end Milos  church  is  four  houses  away 
from  mine.  It  is  indeed  a  rare  privilege 
for  ones  neighbor  to  be  a  guest  chap- 
lain in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  I  feel  very,  very  proud  and  wish  to 
extend  my  appreciation  to  you  sir,  and 
to  Chaplain  Ford  for  the  gracious  invi- 
tation. 

Reverend  Milo  is  one  of  Samoa's  re- 
ligious leaders.  He  is  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  entire  Methodist  Church 
in  Samoa;  with  branch  churches  in 
Hawaii  and  California. 

For  a  career  in  the  ministry,  he  was 
trained  at  the  historical  Piula  College 
where  a  congressional  delegation  was 
recently  received  in  ceremonies  by  the 
government  of  western  Samoa,  and 
where  ministers  are  trained  for  the 
work  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the 
Pacific.  He  received  further  training  in 
Australia  and  also  studied  theology  at 
the  Garrick  Biblical  Institute,  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  in  the  United  States.  He  is  at- 
tending the  National  Prayer  Breakfast 
tomorrow  before  returning  to  the  ter- 
ritory. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 

SPEAKER  ON  CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  ask,  if  there  was  a  motion  made 
to  do  away  with  Calendar  Wednesday 
by  a  Member,  would  there  be  an  objec- 
tion? 

The  Chair  is  informed  that  there 
would  be  an  objection. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
we  were  told  America  is  back.  Today 
we  receive  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget 
proposal  which  if  approved  would 
most  certainly  set  America  back  in 
terms  of  fulfilling  its  commitment  to 
its  poor,  needy  aged,  and  mentally  ill.  I 
only  hope  we  reject  it  as  we  did  the 
fiscal  year  1984  version. 

One  particular  budget  item  upsets 
me  and  I  will  vigorously  oppose  it 
should  it  be  offered  as  a  bill.  This  is  to 
"block  grant "  title  III  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  The  net  effect  would 
be  to  eliminate  separate  funding  now- 
reserved  for  both  congregate  and 
home  delivered  meals.  Instead  States 
would  have  the  option  to  spend  these 
funds  on  services  other  than  nutrition. 

There  is  an  old  saying— if  it  not 
broke— why  fix  it?  Title  III  as  a  cate- 
gorical program  clearly  works.  It  pro- 
vides millions  of  senior  citizens  with 
one  hot  meal  a  day  in  centers  and  in 
their  homes.  We  need  tc  do  more  to 
find  and  serve  those  aged  in  the  great- 
est economic  or  social  need.  A  block 
grant  could  keep  us  from  ever  finding 
them  while  also  jeopardizing  our  com- 
mitment to  those  presently  served. 


THE  1985  BUDGET  PROPOSAL 
SETS  AMERICA  BACK  IN  COM- 
MITMENT TO  POOR,  NEEDY 
AGED,  AND  MENTALLY  ILL 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


REAGAN  IS  SENDING  HIS  BILLS 
TO  OUR  KIDS-THEY  CANNOT 
VOTE 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
us  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
budget  that  has  been  delivered  to  our 
offices  today  really  heavily  mortgages 
our  children's  future  and  if  we  do  not 
do  something,  really  their  future  is 
going  to  be  drownecl  in  Reagan's  red 
ink. 

For  years  I  listened  to  President 
Reagan  preach  all  over  this  country 
about  the  Democrats  and  how  all  they 
did  was  tax  and  spend  and  tax  and 
spend,  but  he  always  had  that  punch 
line  that  brought  a  laugh.  He  would 
say,  'Among  all  this  bad  news,  there  is 
a  little  bit  of  good  news  and  that  is,  at 
least  we  don't  get  as  much  Govern- 
ment as  we  paid  for." 

But  when  he  got  into  practice,  he 
put  this  into  reverse.  He  got  that  tried 
and  true  line  wrong  that  won  him  the 
Presidency.  Now  he  is  giving  us  way 
more  Government  than  we  are  paying 


for  and  sending  the  bills  to  the  next 
generation. 

Well,  the  President  got  elected 
preaching,  but  for  the  last  3  years  he 
has  been  practicing  and  keeps  right  on 
preaching.  He  gets  an  "A"  for  his 
preaching,  but  he  gets  an  'F"  for  prac- 
ticing in  these  last  few  budgets. 

I  think  our  children  cannot  afford  to 
let  us  live  at  this  standard. 


D  1310 

THE      ADMINISTRATION'S      BAL- 
ANCED     BUDGET      APPROACH: 
THE  NUMBERS  AND  THE  RHET- 
ORIC DON'T  ADD  UP 
(Mr.    GLICKMAN    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. President  Reagan  called  for  two 
constitutional  amendments:  One  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  Federal  budget  and 
one  to  give  him  a  new  tool,  never  avail- 
able to  previous  Presidents,  to  strike 
individual  line  items  from  appropria- 
tions bills.  That  was  all  in  the  name  of 
balancing  the  budget. 

Then,  today  the  President  has  sent 
us  a  budget  that  calls  for  a  $180  billion 
deficit.  It  is  incredible  to  me  that  he 
would  ask  us  for  those  two  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  and  then 
turn  around  and  send  us  this  budget. 
My  questions  right  now  are  not  about 
the  merits  of  his  two  constitutional 
proposals,  but  about  the  Presidents 
credibility  in  arguing  for  them.  He 
could  have  proposed  a  plan  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  this  year.  Instead,  he  ap- 
parently wants  to  stall  the  process 
until  these  constitutional  amendments 
can  be  submitted  to  the  States  and 
ratified. 

When  it  comes  to  balancing  the 
budget,  the  administration  has  been 
strong  on  rhetoric,  but  mighty  weak 
on  performance.  To  put  it  bluntly,  it 
all  borders  on  hypocrisy.  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  forgo  the  rhetoric  and 
get  busy  developing  a  workable  deficit 
reduction  plan. 


agenda,  he  is  practicing  the  biblical 
admonition  that  the  first  shall  be  last. 
Through  unfair  tax  cuts,  slashing  of 
education  and  health  moneys,  and 
foolish  defense  spending,  he  is  writing 
a  multitrillion  dollar  I  O  U  to  our  chil- 
dren. This  is  intergenerational  theft. 
It  mortgages  our  children's  future  for 
our  hedonism.  It  is  just  plain  immoral. 
And  for  those  who  say  it  is  good  poli- 
tics, remember  what  a  wise  lawmaker 
once  said:  'That  which  is  morally 
wrong  can  never  be  politically  right." 


AND  NOW,  THE  HEARING 
IMPAIRED? 

(Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President,  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  address,  said: 

Our  most  precious  resources,  our  greatest 
hope  for  the  future,  are  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  our  people,  especially  our  chil- 
dren. 

Now,  just  1  week  later,  the  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  end  the  Nation's 
only  elementary  and  high  school  espe- 
cially for  hearing  impaired  children, 
on  the  campus  of  Gallaudet  College. 

To  families,  struggling  desperately 
to  raise  a  handicapped  child,  the  ad- 
ministration says.  "find,  somewhere. 
$5,000  or  the  school  door  is  closed." 

To  local  school  districts  struggling  to 
meet  past  budget  cuts,  the  administra- 
tion says,  "pay  $6,000  for  each  student 
who  attends  these  schools." 

All  this  anguish  to  save  $11  million 
dollars. 

Is  this  fairness?  Are  these  the  prior- 
ities of  the  American  people? 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 
(Mr.    SIKORSKI    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  the  rosiest  projections  of 
the  budget  that  we  have  received 
today,  we  will  have  a  $180  billion  defi- 
cit. Our  national  debt  is  now  $1.5  tril- 
lion, over  $25,000  for  every  American, 
over  $25,000  for  every  Minnesota 
child. 

The  President  proclaimed  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address  last  week 
that  our  children  come  first.  Yet  per- 
haps, reflecting  his  new-found  moral 


by  giving  the  veteran  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  while  the  scientific  commu- 
nity continues  its  efforts  to  study  the 
problem.  The  time  has  come  to  pro- 
vide help,  without  conditions,  without 
blame,  and  without  prolonging  the 
misery  of  those  most  seriously  affect- 
ed. 

For  too  long  a  time  we  have  neglect- 
ed the  special  medical  needs  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran.  While  we  are  not.  as 
a  nation,  without  compassion,  many 
find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  notion 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  solider  to  carry 
secretly,  deep  inside  himself,  a  medical 
time  bomb  capable  of  showing  its  ef- 
fects at  a  time  and  place  far  removed 
from  the  battlefield  where  it  may  have 
been  planted.  The  more  victims  we 
see.  the  more  it  becomes  apparent  that 
certain  weapons  and  chemicals  possess 
consequences  that,  while  never  intend- 
ed or  expected,  have  severely  effected 
the  health  of  these  veterans. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  degree  of 
our  responsibility  to  these  people 
should  never  be  measured  by  such  in- 
tangibles as  the  popularity  of  the  war 
or  whether  or  not  we  were  victorious. 
It  must,  however,  be  measured  by  the 
realization  that,  for  those  who  risked 
their  lives  in  the  defense  of  freedom, 
no  amount  of  time  or  effort  should  be 
spared  in  an  attempt  to  compensate 
them  for  their  sacrifice. 

While  many  questions  about  the  ef- 
fects of  dioxin  on  our  military  person- 
nel still  remain  unanswered.  H.R.  1961 
offers  a  renewed  hope  that  we  can 
reduce,  as  much  as  possible,  the  suf- 
fering of  those  most  severely  effected, 
while  we  slowly,  but  earnestly  search 
for  much  needed  solutions. 


AGENT  ORANGE  VETERANS- 
BILL 

(Mr.  HARRISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  this  House 
passed  H.R.  1961,  the  agent  orange 
veterans'  bill. 

In  doing  so,  we  have  begun  to  repay 
the  debt  which,  in  justice,  we  owe  to 
the  brave  men  who  fought  in  Vietnam. 
We  declared  that  we  support  not  only 
a  strong  defense,  but  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  care  and  compassion  for  those 
who  fight  this  Nation's  battles. 

I  have  personally  witnessed  the  ef- 
fects that  war  has  left  on  the  bodies  of 
my  constituents.  Emotions  run  high 
and  frustration  becomes  overwhelming 
when  the  human  eye  can  plainly  see 
what  scientific  investigation  cannot 
yet  confirm.  In  this  bill  we  have  at- 
tempted to  address,  in  a  fair  and  equi- 
table manner,  the  issue  of  an  all  too 
common  link  between  dioxin  poisoning 
and  military  service  in  Southeast  Asia, 


INSUFFICIENT  SECURITY  AT 
WHITE  HOUSE  CAUSES  BOGUS 
BUDGET  TO  BE  SENT  TO  CON- 
GRESS 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker  apparent- 
ly the  pressures  to  tighten  security  at 
the  White  House  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful because  someone  has  sneaked 
in  and  foisted  on  Ronald  Reagan  a 
budget  that  clearly  could  not  be  his. 
This  President,  a  man  of  great  sinceri- 
ty, was  here  last  week  and  he  told  us 
that  deficits  were  awful  things  and  he 
was  going  to  cut  them. 

Then  somebody,  unbeknownst  to 
him,  apparently,  sneaked  past  all  of 
that  concrete,  looped  around  the 
Secret  Service  in  under  the  trees,  and 
what  do  we  get?  The  name  signed  to  a 
budget  with  a  world  class  deficit. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  sup- 
posed to  vote  on  that  deficit  or  enter  it 
in  the  Olympics  this  summer,  because 
it  certainly  is  a  world  champion. 
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I  am  prepared,  like  a  lot  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  cut.  But  I  do  think  there 
are  some  areas  where  national  security 
takes  precedence.  So  I  am  prepared  to 
vote  today  for  more  funds  to  tighten 
up  security  at  the  White  House  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  a  shame  that 
Ronald  Reagan  should  be  put  in  the 
position  of  coming  here  and  in  all  sin- 
cerity telling  us  how  he  dislikes  defi- 
cits, and  then  having  submitted  in  his 
name  one  of  the  largest  deficits  in 
American  history. 

I  know  he  has  asked  us  for  a  line- 
item  veto  and  line-item  veto  legisla- 
tion. Perhaps  we  should  explain  to 
him  if  that  really  was  his  budget  that 
he  already  has  the  item  veto  on  his 
own  budget,  and  he  does  not  need  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  cut  it 
before  he  sends  it  to  us. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  BUDGET 

(Mr.  MATSUI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
conservative  President  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  is  once  again 
bringing  us  a  deficit  higher  than  any 
President  before  him.  He  is  calling  for 
a  massive  13-percent  increase  in  mili- 
tary spending  while  cutting  the  one 
area  that  should  not  be  cut— programs 
directly  affecting  the  poor,  the  disad- 
vantaged, and  the  elderly.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  truth  is  that  the  Reagan  revo- 
lution is  in  the  process  of  backfiring 
on  the  American  people.  The  Ameri- 
can economy  simply  cannot  withstand 
a  deficit  as  envisioned  by  this  Presi- 
dent. This  country  cannot  remain 
secure  as  long  as  the  President  contin- 
ues to  militarize  the  world.  And  equal- 
ly important,  this  country  cannot 
claim  to  be  on  a  moral  high  ground  as 
long  as  the  President  treats  those  In 
need  as  those  not  wanted. 


FOREIGN  AID  PACKAGE 

(Mr.  AuCOIN.  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
closing  weeks  of  the  first  session, 
during  consideration  of  the  continuing 
resolution,  $2.6  billion  in  military  and 
economic  aid  needed  by  Israel,  was 
held  hostage  to  increased  military  aid 
for  the  Government  of  El  Salvador. 

This  so-called  aid  package  was  fin- 
essed by  those  in  Congress  who  contin- 
ue to  support  El  Salvador's  repugnant 
and  repulsive  regime.  They  knew  that 
they  could  not  muster  enough  votes  to 
approve  more  weapons  for  El  Salvador 
unless  they  linked  those  funds  to  Isra- 
els  legitimate  needs.  So.  they  brought 
a  package  deal  to  the  floor  requiring  a 
straight  yes  or  no  vote. 


I  voted  "no"  with  great  resentment 
over  how  Israel  was  t}eing  used.  I  have 
always  stood  by  Israel  and  supported 
its  vital  interests  in  maintaining  a 
strong  defense. 

My  love  for  Israel  is  rooted  in  its 
commitment  to  human  principles.  It  is 
outrageous  for  her  supporters  to  have 
to  bolster  a  government  which  permits 
and  condones  the  killing  of  thousands 
of  innocent  people  by  ultra-right-wing 
death  squads. 

We  all  deserved  a  separate  vote  on 
aid  to  El  Salvador.  I  regret  that  no 
such  opportunity  was  granted,  and  in 
this  case  I  had  to  oppose  this  package 
as  a  protest  to  such  tactics. 

I  will  fight  to  keep  such  a  choice 
from  ever  happening  again.  And,  I  will 
never  abandon  the  idealistic  cause 
that  Israel  represents. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  BUDGET 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year— the  year  of  the  Olympics- 
Ronald  Reagan  has  won  the  first  gold 
medal  for  America.  He  has  won  the 
gold  medal  for  producing  the  highest 
deficits  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of 
humankind. 

If  we  approve  the  red  ink  budget 
given  us  today,  Ronald  Reagan's  defi- 
cits will  be  larger  than  all  other  defi- 
cits added  together.  Ronald  Reagan 
gets  the  gold. 

Somewhere  along  the  way  the  Presi- 
dent was  convinced  by  his  men  that 
deficits  do  matter.  The  President  came 
l)efore  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress. 
And  he  warned  us  that  we  must  do 
something  about  these  deficits  and 
that  he  would  take  the  first  step  by 
giving  us  a  $100  billion  downpayment. 

Yesterday  we  received  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  here  it  is  in  Reagan 
red  ink.  $190  billion  for  1985.  going  to 
$249  billion  through  1988.  according  to 
the  nonpartisan  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

The  deficits,  he  warned  Congress, 
are  serious  and  we  should  do  some- 
thing about  It.  What  we  should  remind 
the  President  Is  that  so  long  as  he 
maintains  the  $750  billion  tax  cut  for 
the  rich,  which  gutted  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury, that  all  of  the  President's  horses 
and  all  the  President's  men  cannot  put 
the  Treasury  back  together  again. 


billion  or  18  percent  while  cutting  out 
student  loans  for  higher  education, 
forcing  our  elderly  to  pay  more  for 
medical  care,  eliminating  the  legal 
services  for  the  poor,  and  even  public 
library  grants? 

All  this  unfairness  and  what  do  we 
get?  A  $180  billion  deficit  from  a  Presi- 
dent who  promised  a  balanced  budget 
this  year. 

I  know  that  this  Congress  will  take 
the  stand  against  this  unfair  budget 
and  against  these  dangerous  deficits. 
The  waste  in  the  military  budget  alone 
is  a  known  fact  and  the  President 
cannot  fool  the  people;  cost  overruns 
and  billions  in  spare  parts  ripoffs 
alone. 

Yet  under  Reagan,  the  military  is 
sacred.  That  is  not  fair.  The  dangerous 
deficits,  unfair  priorities,  red  ink.  and 
a  dark  future  for  our  children;  this 
time  the  American  people  will  not  be 
fooled. 


D  1520 
IS  REAGAN'S  BUDGET  FAIR? 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  budget  once  again  high- 
lights the  Issue  of  fairness.  Is  it  fair  to 
increase  the  military  budget  by  $49 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN    "STAYS 
THE  COURSE"  A  DISASTER 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gap 
between  Candidate  Reagan's  budget 
promises  and  President  Reagan's 
latest  budget  is  as  wide  as  the  Grand 
Canyon.  Candidate  Reagan  promised 
to  balance  the  budget.  Yet  F>resident 
Reagan  proposes  a  new  budget  that  is 
at  least  $180  billion  in  the  red. 

Unfased  by  the  deficit's  threat  to 
long-term  recovery  and  high-interest 
rates.  President  Reagan  "stays  the 
same  disaster  course." 

He  "stays  the  course"  by  requesting 
$272  billion  in  defense  spending,  a  13 
percent  real  increase  and  $34.5  billion 
more  than  last  year. 

He  "stays  the  course"  by  keeping  In 
place  $190  billion  in  tax  giveaways 
mostly  to  the  wealthy. 

He  "stays  the  course"  by  proposing 
reductions  only  In  people's  programs 
already  cut  by  $145  billion  in  the  last  3 
years. 

Huge  deficits  mean  high-interest 
rates  and  a  stunted  economic  recovery. 

My  Ohio  district  cannot  take  an- 
other pounding  caused  by  his  reckless- 
ness. 

Wake  up,  Mr.  President. 


NATIONAL  ASTHMA  AND 
ALLERGY  AWARENESS  WEEK 

(Mr.  O'BRIEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Mr.  Campbell  and  I  are  introducing  a 
House  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  beginning  May  6,  1984.  as  "Na- 


tional Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Week." 

Asthma  and  allergic  diseases  result 
in  physical,  emotional,  and  economic 
burdens    for    more    than    35    million 
American    children    and    adults    and 
their  families.  Tragically,  thousands  of 
Americans,  many  of  them  young,  die 
each   year   from   asthma  despite   the 
fact    that    knowledge    and    resources 
exist  to  prevent  many  of  these  deaths. 
We  know  that  allergic  diseases,  in- 
cluding much  of  the  asthma  experi- 
enced by  youth  and  some  forms  of  the 
adult    asthma,    are    disorders    of    the 
immune  system.  Science  has  made  re- 
markable gains  in  helping  American 
health   care   providers   improve   diag- 
noses and  treatment  of  asthma  and  al- 
lergic     disease      through      increased 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  immunology. 
Medications  developed  in  recent  years 
enable   many    asthmatic    and    allergic 
Americans  to  lead  more  normal  lives 
with  fewer  disturbing  side  effects.  The 
remarkable   growth   in   understanding 
the    human    immune    system    results 
from  the  work  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute  of   Allergy   and   Infectious   Dis- 
eases,   as    well    as    volunteer    health 
agencies  and  private  sources.  We  com- 
mend    these     committed     volunteer 
groups  and  scientists  that  devote  their 
efforts  to  conquering  asthma  and  al- 
lergic diseases.  We  also  admire  the  re- 
sourcefulness  of   patients   and   their 
families  in  overcoming  these  diseases 
and  helping  others  in  dealing  with  the 
effects  of  these  widespread  disorders. 

The  speed  of  new  scientific  knowl- 
edge about  asthma  and  allergic  disor- 
ders often  surpasses  its  understanding 
and  application  by  many  health  care 
providers  and  patients.  Unfortunately, 
misconceptions  concerning  asthma 
and  allergic  disorders  still  persist,  cre- 
ating continued  and  undue  hardships 
for  millions  of  Americans. 

To  emphasize  the  importance  of 
public  education  and  awareness  and  to 
encourage  the  continued  public  and 
private  support  of  research,  we  urge 
our  colleagues  to  join  us  in  this  joint 
resolution. 


In  over  30  years  in  Washington.  I 
cannot  recall  a  Speaker  of  the  House 
doing  anything  like  this. 

Yes,  we  have  fierce  partisanship  in 
the  House.  And  House  Members  are 
free  to  openly  support  anyone  they 
want.  But  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the 
House  is  different. 

It  is  the  very  symbol  of  this  institu- 
tion, the  legislative  branch.  It  ought 
not  be  a  podium  for  Presidential  poli- 
tics. 

What  will  the  American  people 
think  of  the  independence  of  this  in- 
stitution when  they  see  the  office  of 
the  Speaker  alining  itself  with  one 
particular  Presidential  candidate 
before  the  first  primary? 

What  does  it  profit  the  House  if  its 
Speaker  gains  the  political  friendship 
of  Jimmy  Carter's  Vice  President  and 
loses  the  unique  quality  of  his  high 
office? 


SAY  IT  AIN'T  SO,  TIP 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  immortal  baseball  star  Shoeless 
Joe  Jackson  was  accused  of  throwing 
the  World  Series  of  1919.  a  little  boy 
came  up  to  him,  tugged  on  his  sleeve 
and  said:  "Say  it  ain't  so.  Joe." 

The  media  are  reporting  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  has  today  en- 
dorsed the  Presidential  candidacy  of 
Walter  Mondale. 

In  the  spirit  of  that  sorrowful  little 
boy.  let  me  plead:  Say  it  ain't  so,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


HOMELESS  BY  CHOICE? 
(Mr.   WEISS   asked   and  was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  is 
President  Reagan  going  to  take  off  his 
blinders  and  take  a  good  look  at  pover- 
ty in  America? 

There  are  an  estimated  2  million 
homeless  people  In  this  country; 
60.000  In  New  York  City  alone.  They 
are  not— as  the  President  would  have 
us  believe— homeless  by  choice. 

They  have  been  forced  into  the 
streets  and  temporary  shelters  by  Rea- 
gan's recession,  double-digit  unemploy- 
ment rates,  the  shortage  of  low- 
income  housing,  and  budget-cut  pro- 
duced deinstitutionalization. 

Ronald  Reagan's  view  of  homeless 
people  is  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  testi- 
mony presented  to  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Contmiunlty 
Development  last  week.  In  the  base- 
ment of  the  building,  which  serves  as  a 
shelter  to  the  Capital's  homeless.  Indi- 
viduals from  across  the  country  de- 
scribed the  plight  of  homeless  people 
In  their  communities.  No  one  at  that 
hearing  suggested  that  people  were 
homeless  by  choice. 

Homeless,  hungry,  and  poor  people 
are  blind  spots  In  Reagan's  false  sce- 
nario of  "America  Is  back."  It  Is  time 
the  President  realized  that  he  has  a 
responsibility  to  all  Americans.  And 
until  the  homeless  are  housed,  the 
hungry  are  fed.  and  the  poor  are  cared 
for.  America  Is  not  back  and  Ronald 
Reagan  continues  his  unfair  treatment 
of  America's  most  vulnerable  citizens. 


Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
view  of  the  political  action  taken  by 
the  E>emocratic  Caucus  this  morning, 
calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  ma- 
rines from  Lebanon.  I  would  like  to 
share  a  few  thoughts  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

As  we  deal  with  this  critical  issue,  we 
must  be  restrained  In  our  actions.  We 
must  carefully  consider  the  effects  of 
our  decisions  on  American  foreign 
policy,  not  only  today  and  tomorrow, 
but  in  the  months  and  even  years 
ahead.  To  tie  the  President's  hands  at 
this  moment  is  foolhardy  at  best. 

I  believe  that  we  should  avoid  com- 
plicating an  already  complex  situation 
in  a  way  that  could  jeopardize  Ameri- 
ca's position  and  interests  In  the 
Middle  East.  We  have  moral,  political, 
and  strategic  interests  at  stake  in  that 
vital  area.  We  should  not  abandon 
these  without  serious  consideration. 
We  should  also  consider  the  effects  of 
hasty  actions  upon  the  security  of 
friends  and  allies  In  the  Middle  East, 
including  Israel. 

Let  us  not  let  our  concerns  about  the 
scheduled  Presidential  election  in  1984 
force  our  hand.  We  must  not  take 
hasty  action  which  all  of  us  may  later 
regret. 

In  the  spirit  of  bipartisanship,  let  us 
work  together  to  seek  a  solution  to  the 
dilemma  of  Lebanon  and  the  safety  of 
our  marines.  Let  us  show  restraint  and 
prudence  In  our  deliberations.  Let  us 
carefully  consider  the  consequences  of 
what  the  caucus  resolution  would  do 
before  we  act  upon  It.  Let  us  find  out 
if  the  resolution  would  prolong  and 
expand  the  conflict  In  the  Middle 
East.  Let  us  not  pull  the  plug  on  the 
Middle  East.  We  can  work  toward  a  bi- 
partisan solution  to  the  problem. 


LET'S  LOOK  BEFORE  WE  LEAP 
(Mr.  BROOMPIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


THE  FOLEY  FEDERAL  BUILDING 

(Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legal 
business  can  be  described  with  such 
words  as  prosecution,  defense,  legisla- 
tive, political,  and  judicial. 

And  when  It  comes  to  describing  the 
people  who  pursue  these  various  en- 
deavors of  the  law.  Nevadans  recognize 
the  name  Foley  as  synonymous  with 
"the  law." 

If  you  were  to  add  up  the  years  the 
Foley  clan  of  Goldfield  and  Las  Vegas 
has  been  In  that  business,  the  sum 
would  be  299  years  with  more  to  come. 
That  translates  into  four  generations: 
12  lawyers,  at  last  count,  who  have 
held  nearly  every  political  position 
from  justice  of  the  peace  to  Federal 
district  judge. 

Thomas  Llewellyn  Foley,  the  patri- 
arch, first  came  to  Nevada  In  1906. 
The  political  history  of  the  Foley 
family  began  only  10  years  later  when 
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his  son.  Roger  Thomas,  became  dis- 
trict attorney  of  E^smerelda  County. 

In  1928  Roger  T.  and  his  wife.  Helen, 
moved  with  their  five  sons  to  Las 
Vegas,  a  place  where  he  one  day  would 
perform  the  duties  of  senior  Federal 
district  judge. 

Since  then  his  sons,  the  third  gen- 
eration, that  is  George.  Joe.  John. 
Roger,  and  Tom.  all  have  added  their 
expertise  to  the  creation,  protection, 
and  practice  of  the  law. 

And  the  Foley  dynasty  continues 
with  four  of  their  offspring  pursuing 
the  Foley  family  way. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  fine  Nevada  family. 
That  Is  why  today  I.  along  with  my 
colleague.  Barbara  Vucanovich.  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  name  the  Fed- 
eral Building  in  Las  Vegas  the  Foley 
Federal  Building. 


D  1530 

CONSIDERING  A  LINE-ITEM 
VETO  AMENDMENT 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  time  I  would  hope  to  offer  a 
unanimous-consent  request  calling  for 
consideration  of  an  amendment  to 
permit  a  line-item  veto. 

The  Chair  has  ruled  that  in  order  to 
make  this  request  I  must  have  the 
clearance  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaderships. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  by  the 
minority  leadership. 

I  would  now  yield  to  a  spokesman 
from  the  majority  leadership  for  ap- 
propriate clearance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hear  no  response. 
That  should  make  it  clear  to  the 
American  people  who  stands  in  the 
way  of  a  line-item  veto— the  Democrat- 
ic leadership  of  this  House. 


Edwin  Yoder  summarized  this  admin- 
istration's fiscal  record  as  follows,  and 
I  quote: 

This  administration,  which  talks  so  much 
of  the  excesses  of  government,  is  well  along 
toward  doubling  the  national  debt  in  a 
single  Presidential  term.  By  this  time  next 
year,  barring  a  stem  reversal  of  policy,  it 
will  have  almost  outt>orrowed  all  prior  ad- 
ministrations combined,  back  to  George 
Washington. 

In  the  same  newspaper.  David  S. 
Broder  pointed  out  that  a  million 
more  people  are  out  of  work  now  than 
during  the  month  President  Reagan 
took  office:  business  failures  are  more 
than  double:  and  $502  billion  has  been 
added  to  the  national  debt.  On  this 
record,  we  may  well  wonder  what  un- 
finished business  he  has  in  mind  to 
justify  his  bid  for  reelection. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  BUDGET 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  returned  from  2  weeks  in 
Europe,  with  a  congressional  delega- 
tion meeting  with  members  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Parliament  and  with  top  mili- 
tary, economic  and  diplomatic  officials 
of  six  of  our  allies.  In  every  case,  the 
European  leaders  expressed  great  con- 
cern over  the  continuing  high  Federal 
deficits  in  the  United  States.  The 
Reagan  deficits  raise  interest  rates 
and  block  economic  growth  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

Yet  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent released  his  proposed  budget  for 
1985  with  another  huge  deficit— $180 
billion.  In  last  Sundays  Akron  Beacon 
Journal.       conservative        Columnist 


THE  BUDGET  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  KINDNESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
are  saying  that  the  President's  budget 
proposed  for  fiscal  year  1985  has  a  def- 
icit that  is  too  big.  Golly,  that  must  be 
true— $180.4  billion  is  a  lot  of  addition- 
al debt. 

How  did  we  get  our  Nation  into  this 
mess.  Mr.  Speaker?  Did  the  President 
really  suggest  all  that  spending,  or 
does  the  law  of  our  land  require  the 
President  to  present  a  budget  which 
describes  the  spending  required  to 
carry  out  all  of  the  laws  passed  by  the 
Congress? 

Does  not  the  Congress  really  set  the 
spending  requirements  by  passing  the 
laws  mandating  all  those  programs, 
Mr.  Speaker? 

Well.  I  guess  that  means  that  it  is 
not  President  Reagan's  budget  deficit 
after  all— it  is  ours,  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  we  could 
blame  part  of  the  deficit  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  or  the  Federal  court 
system,  so  that  all  three  parts  of  our 
three-part  Government  could  be  repre- 
sented in  this  matter. 

Do  any  of  the  big  spenders  want  to 
try  to  sell  that  idea? 

LET  US  STOP  READING  BUDGET 
FAIRY  TALES:  LET  US  WORK 
TOGETHER  TO  BRING  DEFI- 
CITS DOWN 

(Mr.  LEVITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  docu- 
ment was  delivered  to  my  office  yes- 
terday evening  which  purports  to  be 
the  Presidents  budget  for  1985.  I  say 
that  because  Ronald  Reagan's  name  is 
signed  to  it. 

But  having  read  through  that 
budget.  I  am  convinced  it  is  not  writ- 


ten by  either  David  Stockman  or 
Ronald  Reagan,  but  rather  by  Hans 
Christian  Anderson  or  the  Brothers 
Grimm.  Because,  you  would  have  to 
write  fairy  tales  to  author  such  a  book. 
For  example,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  that 
the  President  is  asking  us  for  3  succes- 
sive years  of  deficits  which,  by  his  own 
admission,  will  be  over  $180  billion 
each  year.  And  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  and  with  more  than  one-half  tril- 
lion dollars  of  more  red  ink,  he  has  as- 
sumed in  his  budget  an  interest  rate  of 
6.2  percent,  which  is  less  than  it  is 
today.  That  stands  for  a  new  and  mag- 
ical proposition  that  the  greater  the 
Federal  deficit  grows,  the  less  crowd- 
ing-out of  the  private  sector,  and 
therefore,  the  lower  the  interest  rate. 

Anybody  who  believes  that  has 
really  got  to  believe  in  fairy  tales. 

But  I  am  not  simply  approaching 
this  negatively.  I  think  we  can  do 
something  about  this  budget  deficit 
debacle  in  a  bipartisan  way.  And  I  pro- 
pose that  we  get  to  work  immediately, 
even  if  it  takes  a  backbenchers'  revolt, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  override 
the  blind  intransigence  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  House  leadership,  if  that 
should  occur.  Let  us  come  up  with  a 
pay-as-you-go  budget  and  let  us  do 
something  about  getting  the  deficits 
down.  A  pay-as-you-go  budget  is  the 
way  to  end  the  hemorrhage  of  red  ink 
once  and  for  all.  No  new  expenditure 
unless  we  pay  for  it  or  cut  back  some- 
where else. 

We  can  work  together  in  this  bipar- 
tisan fashion  in  this  Congress.  If  need 
be.  let  us  lead  this  revolt.  The  Ameri- 
can people  want  it.  We  cannot  wait 
until  after  the  election  to  do  what  we 
must  do  now. 


AMENDMENT  TO  PERMIT 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOL  PRAYER 

(Mr.  GREGG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  hope  to  offer  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  calling  for  con- 
sideration of  an  amendment  to  permit 
voluntary  school  prayer. 

Since  the  Chair  has  ruled  that  in 
order  to  make  this  request  I  must  have 
the  clearance  of  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leadership,  I  have  gone  to  the 
minority  leadership  and  obtained  such 
a  clearance. 

I  would  now  yield  to  a  spokesman 
for  the  majority  leadership  for  appro- 
priate clearance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hear  no  response. 
That  should  make  it  clear  to  the 
American  people  who  stands  in  the 
way  of  voluntary  school  prayer  in  this 
country,  the  liberal  leadership  of  this 
House. 


WATER  RESOURCE  PROJECTS 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AUTHOR- 
ITY 

(Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation which  will  affirm  the  Federal 
Government's  commitment  to  law  en- 
forcement within  our  Nation's  water 
resource  projects. 

Built  and  operated  by  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government.  these 
projects  provide  regional  and  often- 
times statewide  benefits  such  as  hy- 
droelectric power,  water  quality,  flood 
control,  irrigation,  and  recreation  op- 
portunities. 

However,  despite  these  benefits, 
these  project  sites  have  become  attrac- 
tive public  nuisances  and  law  enforce- 
ment nightmares  by  attracting  thou- 
sands of  visitors  and  natural  resource 
users  from  not  just  within  the  immedi- 
ate area,  but  throughout  the  region. 
State,  and  even  out  of  State. 

Because  they  are  usually  located  in 
isolated  areas;  areas  which  are  com- 
prised of  small,  rural  communities, 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  lack 
the  resources  to  adequately  handle  the 
large  number  of  visitors  and  potential 
increases  in  traffic,  littering,  theft, 
and  other  crimes  associated  with  these 
public  recreation  facilities. 

My  legislation,  which  is  cosponsored 
by  my  colleagues  Congressmen  Tony 
CoELHO  and  Norm  Shumway,  recog- 
nizes the  Federal  Government's  role  in 
the  administration  of  these  projects 
and  allows  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or to  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  address  the  problem. 

These  water  resource  projects  pro- 
vide enormous  benefits  to  both  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  public.  It 
has  been  and  should  continue  to  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  insure  that  these  water  re- 
source projects  are  adequately  protect- 
ed, including  providing  for  law  en- 
forcement. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
providing  this  protection. 
Thank  you. 


A  number  of  us  have  been  pleading 
for  the  opportunity  to  do  something 
about  those  deficits.  But  we.  on  the 
Republican  side,  do  not  control  the 
agenda,  we  do  not  control  the  rules, 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 
Democrat  leadership  to  allow  us  to 
bring  up  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  deal  with  those  deficits. 

So  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
hope  to  offer  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest calling  for  consideration  of  an 
amendment  to  require  a  balanced 
budget. 

Now  the  Chair  has  ruled  that  in 
order  to  do  this,  we  need  the  permis- 
sion of  both  the  minority  and  majority 
leadership.  I  have  cleared  this  with 
the  minority  leadership,  the  Republi- 
can leadership,  and  they  have  agreed. 

And  I  would  like  a  response  from  the 
Democrat  majority  leadership  at  this 
time. 

Apparently  no  response,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, which  should  make  it  clear  that  it 
is  not  the  Republicans  who  are  block- 
ing this  effort,  but  it  is  coming  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 


thing  he  would  do  is  restore  the 
budget  cuts  he  has  made  in  programs 
for  the  poor,  the  hungry,  and  the 
homeless. 

And  the  second  thing  he  would  do  is 
withdraw  the  nomination  of  Ed  Meese. 


JMI 


A  BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  somewhat  amused  today  to  hear 
the  speeches  from  our  friends  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  decrying 
the  deficit  that  the  country  is  facing. 
Some  of  those  speeches  have  been 
made  by  those  who  have  been  leading 
the  charge  for  increased  spending 
around  here. 


WITHDRAW  THE  NOMINATION 

OF  ED  MEESE 
(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  could 
not  believe  my  ears  when  Ed  Meese 
told  the  Nation  that  hunger  is  not  a 
problem  in  America. 

Remember,  this  statement  comes 
from  a  person  who  has  never  missed  a 
meal  in  his  life,  who  thinks  exactly  as 
Ronald  Reagan  thinks,  and  who  Mr. 
Reagan  has  nominated  to  be  Attorney 
General— the  defender  of  justice  for 
all  Americans,  including  the  hungry 
ones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  believe  my 
ears  when  Ronald  Reagan  said  he 
wanted  to  eliminate  the  corporate 
income  tax  to  give  the  Fortune  500  ex- 
ecutives a  break. 

But  now  Mr.  Reagan  says  that  many 
of  the  people,  who  are  homeless,  are 
freezing  in  the  cold  by  choice. 

So  I  guess  the  message  from  the 
White  House  is  now  clear: 

If  you  are  poor  and  hungry,  it  is 
your  own  fault. 

If  you  are  shivering  and  homeless, 
you  deserve  it. 

But  if  you  are  well  off.  you  have  a 
friend  in  this  administration. 

Mr.  Reagan  insists  time  and  time 
again  that  he  is  not  a  rich  man's  Presi- 
dent. 

Well,  if  that  is  the  case,  why  does 
the  White  House  always  sneer  at  the 
plight  of  the  poor  in  this  country? 

Why  does  the  White  House  put  the 
rich  on  a  pedestal? 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Ronald  Reagan 
was  really  a  President  for  all  the 
people  and  not  just  the  rich,  the  first 


D  1540 
ARGENTINE  DEMOCRACY 
(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
the  House  passed  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
the  return  of  democratic  government 
in  Argentina.  In  December,  I  had  the 
honor  of  joining  Vice  President  Bush 
as  a  member  of  the  official  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  inauguration  of  Raul  Al- 
fonsin  as  President  of  Argentina.  At 
that  time,  I  delivered  to  the  President 
of  the  Argentine  Parliament  a  copy  of 
the  House-passed  resolution. 

I  have  now  received  in  return  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Government  of  Argenti- 
na asking  that  the  Congress  be  in- 
formed of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment's appreciation  for  the  resolution. 
I  quote: 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  .  . 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Embassy  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  has  the 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  Embassy's  note 
No.  315  dated  December  13,  1983.  to  which 
was  attached  a  copy  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  98th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  which  expressed  the  Con- 
gress' support  for  the  return  of  democratic 
government  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The 
Ministry  begs  the  Embassy  to  transmit  to 
the  U.S.  Congress  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Government  with  the  significance 
of  the  resolution  and  its  firm  decision  to 
strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  between 
our  two  countries,  within  a  spirit  of  mutual 
respect. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

(Mr.  GEJDENSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President,  when  he  addressed  us  here 
H  short  time  ago,  in  the  State  of  the 
Union,  called  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget. 
Our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  are  calling  on  us  on  the 
Democratic  side  to  give  them  a  chance 
to  vote  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  balance  the  budget. 

The  President  has  had  his  opportu- 
nity. The  President  has  presented  to 
us  another  budget,  this  one  with  a  def- 
icit that  he  says  gives  us  $180  billion 
of  red  ink. 

This  administration  that  talked  so 
strongly  about  balancing  the  Federal 
budget,    about    reducing    deficits,    is 
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giving  us  the  largest  deficits  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  It  is  giving  us 
deficits  that  are  three  and  four  times 
higher  than  any  previous  administra- 
tion. 

Let  us  see  some  action  from  this  ad- 
ministration. This  administration  had 
it  their  way  for  the  last  3  years.  Their 
budgets  have  passed  the  House.  The 
Senate  is  controlled  by  the  Presidents 
party.  They  are  unable  to  give  us  re- 
duced deficits  but  only  ever-larger 
deficits.  This  administration  wants  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  They  have  had  It 
their  way.  Now  It  is  time  to  work  with 
the  House.  We  are  ready  to  work  to 
reduce  the  Incredible  deficits.  This  ad- 
ministration is  pushing  off  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  problem  until  after  the 
next  election. 


BUDGET  DEFICITS 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  rather 
unique  phenomenon  happened  during 
the  holiday  recess.  My  lit)eral  friends 
went  home  to  their  districts  and  held 
their  town  meetings.  And  for  the  first 
shocking  time  In  their  political  lives 
they  heard  their  constituents  tell 
them  that  deficits  were  bad.  For  years 
and  years,  my  lit>eral  friends  here  in 
the  House  had  been  saying:  "Deficits 
are  good.  Try  them.  You  will  like 
them." 

The  American  public  tried  It.  and 
they  did  not  like  it.  And  now.  all  of  a 
sudden,  we  have  the  great  and  Inter- 
esting and  unique  phenomenon  of 
bom-agaln  fiscal  conservatives. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  that  does  not  exist.  We 
have  people  who  are  putting  in  front 
of  their  true  beliefs  a  clown's  face,  and 
the  American  public  will  see  it  for 
what  it  is— and  it  is  not  a  very  funny 
game. 


President's  proposal  for  bipartisan  dis- 
cussion on  deficits.  Although  it  does 
not  go  as  far  as  two  earlier  congres- 
sional plans  which  I  support,  it  does 
suggest  that  he  recognizes  that  the 
only  road  to  fiscal  responsibility  is 
through  bipartisan  cooperation.  I 
hope  he  will  decide  to  fully  embrace 
the  congressional  proposals  so  that  we 
can  begin  to  reach  a  real  solution  to 
this  threatening  and  divisive  problem. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

(Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  budget  released  today  con- 
tains no  major  surprises,  but  I  must, 
again,  disagree  with  the  priorities  Im- 
plicit in  his  request  for  a  13-percent  in- 
crease in  defense  spending  and  a  $5 
billion  cut  In  domestic  programs. 

I  must  also  question  the  logic  of  the 
President's  position.  A  week  ago,  he 
asked  Congress  for  a  commonsense 
balanced  budget,  yet  today  he  Is 
asking  the  Congress  to  approve  a  fiscal 
year  1985  deficit  of  S180  billion. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  these 
deficits  because  my  district  desperate- 
ly needs  a  sustained  economic  recov- 
ery: however.  I  am  pleased  with  the 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 

(Mrs.  JOHNSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  214 
years  ago,  as  the  Colonies  were  on  the 
verge  of  revolt,  a  black  man  named 
Crispus  Attucks  interceded  in  a  dis- 
pute that  resulted  in  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  British,  became  known  as 
the  Boston  Massacre  and  provided  the 
spark  that  initiated  the  American  Rev- 
olution. This  act  of  courage  was  simi- 
lar In  sincerity  to  those  repeated  tlme- 
and-time  again  by  blacks  from  the 
opening  days  of  the  Revolution  to  the 
freedom  rides  of  the  sixties.  Once  a 
year,  as  we  commemorate  the  birth  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  we  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  dreams  and  visions  of  this  great 
man.  But  it  is  also  important  for  us  to 
look  backward,  as  we  do  during  this 
Black  History  Month.  In  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  blacks  have  a  great  histo- 
ry as  Americans,  and  have  paid  the 
price  of  citizenship  many  times  over. 
America  owes  a  debt  to  colonial-era 
blacks  for  their  contributions  to  the 
Revolution  and  for  instilling  in  their 
children  the  courage  and  drive  that 
helped  insure  the  success  of  the  con- 
temporary civil  rights  movement.  I 
urge  you  to  help  me  recognize  that 
debt  this  month.  aj\6  cosponsor  House 
Joint  Resolution  454,  to  honor  the 
contributions  of  black  men  and  women 
Americans  to  the  struggle  for  Ameri- 
can independence. 


COMMONSENSE  IN  FEDERAL 
BUDGETING 

(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
decades  we  have  piled  deficits  upon 
deficits,  mortgaging  our  future  and 
our  children's  future  for  the  tempo- 
rary convenience  of  the  President.  To 
continue  this  long  trend  is  to  guaran- 
tee tremendous  social,  cultural,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  upheavals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  President 
Reagan  In  his  inaugural  address  on 
January  20,  1981. 

The  other  day  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  personally  hear  the  President  say 
that  the  key  to  a  dynamic  decade  is 


vigorous  economic  growth,  our  first 
great  goal.  We  might  well  begin  with 
commonsense  In  Federal  budgeting- 
Government  spending  no  more  than  it 
takes  In.  That  was  President  Reagan 
last  week. 

Yesterday  I  received  the  President's 
budget  recommendations.  This  is  what 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
asking  the  American  public  to  do 
when  It  comes  to  fiscal  policy.  I  was 
amazed  to  see  that  the  President  is 
asking  the  Congress  to  spend  more 
than  $180  billion  than  it  takes  in,  not 
only  for  1  year,  but  for  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see. 

In  light  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  makes  it  even  more  important  for 
the  Members  of  this  body  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  work  together  to 
develop  a  bipartisan  effort  to  reduce 
these  enormous  deficits  which  do  in 
fact  threaten  the  economic  stability  of 
our  country. 


BUDGET  DEFICITS 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  In  my  office  listening  to 
our  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  decry  these  $180 
billion  deficits.  I  do  not  stand  here, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  proponent  of  defi- 
cits; but  I  could  not  help  but  think  of 
that  brilliant  statement  made  by 
President  Reagan  just  yesterday  when 
he  was  speaking  In  Chicago.  He  said 
the  finger  pointers  and  hand  wringers 
of  today  were  the  policymakers  of  yes- 
terday, and  they  gave  us  economic 
stagnation  and  double  digit  Inflation. 
That  is  the  end  of  his  quote. 

We  also  have  to  remember,  though, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  had  the  budget  of 
the  last  administration  stayed  in  place, 
we  would  have  had  $191  billion  in  ad- 
ditional deficits. 


THE  BUDGET  IS  OUT  OF 
CONTROL 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  the  most  reckless 
spender  In  our  Nation's  history  of 
F>resldents.  The  Republican  Party  is 
today  the  most  reckless  spending 
party  in  our  Nation's  history. 

The  budget  is  out  of  control.  The  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  will  sky- 
rocket $400  billion  within  4  years  if 
the  President's  policies  continue.  Mili- 
tary spending  and  military  related 
spending  is  over  60  percent  of  the 
budget. 

And  so  I  ask  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle: 


How  many  of  you  cast  a  vote  against 
the  spending?  How  many  cast  a  vote 
for  it?  When  you  combine  both  mili- 
tary spending  and  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  you  have  75  percent  of  the 
general  fund  expenditures  of  the  na- 
tional budget. 
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YOU  CANT  FOOL  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
believe  the  statements  I  am  hearing 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
think  if  the  American  people  believed 
half  of  what  the  Democrats  have  said 
about  President  Reagan,  he  would  be 
the  most  unpopular  leader  of  this  cen- 
tury. Yet.  according  to  the  polls,  he  is 
the  most  popular  President  since 
Eisenhower. 

Somebody  on  the  Democrat  side  of 
the  aisle  said.  "You  can't  fool  the 
American  people."  and  I  think  that  is 
very  true;  you  cannot  fool  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  are  supporting  Presi- 
dent Reagan  because  he  has,  through 
his  programs,  brought  about  an  eco- 
nomic recovery  that  includes  an  unem- 
ployment rate  that  is  decreasing  very 
rapidly,  a  growth  rate  ihat  will  be 
about  6.2  percent  through  1984,  and 
all  of  this  with  low  inflation. 

It  just  amazes  me  to  see  the  Demo- 
crats sit  over  here,  as  inflation  is  stay- 
ing down,  unemployment  is  going 
down,  America  is  getting  well,  and  to 
see  the  long  faces  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  probably  because  it  means  they 
are  going  to  have  some  tough  political 
limes  along  with  America's  prosperity. 


Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few  moments  ago 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  was  talk- 
ing about  the  deficit;  and  yet  on  16  of 
16  Instances  during  1983.  he  voted  to 
increase  deficit  spending  by  $21.68  bil- 
lion. The  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Alexander)  the  distinguished 
chief  deputy  whip  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  voted  on  14  of  14  occasions 
to  increase  deficit  spending  by  $20.51 
billion. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen,  the 
President  has  called  your  bluff.  If  you 
really  want  to  do  something  about  the 
deficit,  let  us  move  forward  with  the 
so-called  deficit  downpayment  commit- 
tee that  he  has  proposed.  Let  us  sit 
down  and  see  what  we  might  l)e  able 
to  work  out.  But,  all  we  have  seen  Is 
political  positioning;  we  have  not  had 
one  meeting  yet.  If  you  are  serious 
about  it,  let  us  get  together  and  see  if 
we  can  do  something  about  reducing 
the  deficit  the  way  we  should. 


I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  time  to  go 
through  the  rest  of  the  list.  I  will  give 
it  to  the  next  gentleman  and  perhaps 
he  can  complete  It. 


BALANCED  BUDGETEERS? 


DEMOCRATIC  STATEMENTS  OF 

CONCERN  ABOUT  DEFICIT 
(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for   1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  frank- 
ly astonished  to  hear  all  of  these  state- 
ments of  great  concern  from  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  about  the 
deficit.  The  President  has  proposed  a 
budget  to  the  Congress  for  the  next 
fiscal  year;  yet  all  we  hear  from  the 
press  and  from  the  majority  party  are 
statements  about  the  bottom  line  in 
that  budget  without  reviewing  even 
what  Is  really  in  its  content. 

As  far  as  deficits  are  concerned,  let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  record  of  this 
House  on  reducing  the  deficit.  During 
1983.  on  vote  after  vote,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  House  Republicans  voted  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  while  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  House  Democrats  voted  In 
typical  lockstep  fashion  to  increase 
the  deficit. 


(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  from  a  number  of  people 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who 
would  like  us  to  believe  that  they  are 
born-again  Balanced  Budgeteers.  Well, 
let  us  just  look  at  that  record  that  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me  in  the 
well  suggested.  This  is  a  record  of  18 
key  amendments  that  were  offered 
last  year  to  appropriations  and  au- 
thorization bills  raising  the  deficit.  Let 
us  see  how  these  people  did. 

Well,  as  Al  Smith  said,  we  have  the 
record.  Let  us  look  at  it. 

We  have  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  (Mrs.  Boxer),  17  out  of  17. 
She  was  perfect.  She  added  $21.3  bil- 
lion to  that  deficit. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Frank),  was  perfect.  He  had  17  of 
17.  $21.9  billion. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  the  lady  whom  he 
just  mentioned? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  do  not  have  time 
to  go  through  this  very  long  list. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Glickman).  a  out  of  18,  to  add  $18.4 
billion. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio,  (Ms. 
Kaptur),  13  of  16,  for  $18.9  billion. 

My  colleague  from  California,  (Mr. 
Matsdi),  perfect;  18  of  18,  adding  $22.1 
billion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 
(Mr.  Richardson),  almost  perfect;  16 
or  17.  for  additions  of  $20.3  billion. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Colorado, 
(Mrs.  ScHROEDER),  12  of  18;  $18.5  bil- 
lion. 

The    gentleman    from    Minnesota. 
(Mr.  SiKORSKi),  16  of  18;  $21.3  billion. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Sei- 
BERUNG).  17  of  18;  $22.1  billion. 


BUDGET  HYPOCRISY  HONOR 

ROLL 
(Mr.  WEBER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league from  California  hegan  citing 
the  budget  hypocrisy  honor  roll  for 
today  but  could  not  get  through  It  be- 
cause It  was  so  long.  Let  me  just  con- 
clude the  list. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Gejdenson),  on  18  or  18  occa- 
sions, another  perfect  score,  adding 
$21.16  billion  to  the  deficit. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  MOLLOHAN),  16  or  18  times, 
adding  $21.6  billion  to  the  Federal  def- 
icit. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
SLATTERY),  on  5  of  18  tlmcs,  a  piker  by 
Democratic  standards,  adding  $17.4 
billion  to  the  deficit. 

Again,  reviewing  the  entire  list,  Al- 
exander. Boxer.  Frank,  Glickman, 
Kaptur,  Matsui,  Richardson,  Schroe- 
der,  Sikorski.  Seiberling.  Gejdenson, 
MOLLOHAN,  SLATTERY,  the  budget  hy- 
pocrisy honor  roll  for  the  beginning  of 
this  session  of  Congress;  more  names 
to  be  added  in  the  future. 


DEMOCRATS  WANT  TO  GUT  DE- 
FENSE AND  MASSIVELY  RAISE 
TAXES 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  crocodile 
tears  today  about  the  deficit  and  the 
budget,  and  all  sorts  of  partisan  points 
scored  by  our  friends  on  the  left  who 
know  code  words  even  If  they  do  not 
vote  correctly. 

Let  me  remind  the  Nation  and  this 
House  that  yesterday  I  offered  a  very 
small  amendment  to  provide  a  legisla- 
tive opportunity  for  the  President  to 
work  on  spending  on  a  very  narrow 
topic,  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act.  As  a  former  college 
teacher,  I  favor  libraries,  but  at  a  time 
when  all  of  these  ladles  and  gentlemen 
have  said  the  budget  is  in  deficit  and 
we  must  do  something.  I  suggested 
that  possibly  a  line-Item  veto  just  on 
library  spending  would  be  too  radical; 
that  It  was  a  narrow  enough,  small 
enough  topic  we  could  risk  an  experi- 
ment. 

Only  12  Democrats  voted  "yes."  and 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Demo- 
crats voted  "no."  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  single  spending  program  they 
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tj„..ei„„  r«ov«innm*>nt        Mr    RAHALL.   Mr.   Soeaker,   I   can    entitled  at  this  time  to  bring  up  any 
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think  they  can  do  anything  about 
except  defense  and.  in  fact,  their  only 
real  solutions  are  to  gut  defense  and  to 
massively  raise  taxes. 

I  think,  as  Mr.  Mondale  will  find  this 
fall,  the  people  of  America  do  not 
want  to  gut  defense  and  massively 
raise  taxes.  They  want  to  control  the 
Federal  Government,  they  want  to 
control  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
that  means  they  will  have  to  learn  to 
control  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cractic  Party. 


THINGS  WE  COULD  DO  TODAY 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few- 
minutes  we  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  call  the  Calendar  of  the  House,  and 
I  think  the  Members  should  be  aware 
of  some  of  the  things  that  could  be 
called  up  for  action  on  the  House  floor 
today  if  the  Calendar  proceeds. 

We  could,  in  fact,  solve  the  bank- 
ruptcy problem  which  is  out  in  the 
country  and  many  people  are  con- 
cerned about  because  the  bankruptcy 
judge  bill  is  available  for  today. 

We  could,  in  fact,  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  primary  care  block 
grants  in  health. 

We  could,  in  fact,  do  something 
about  maternal  and  child  health  serv- 
ices block  grants. 

We  could  do  something  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  Panama  Canal  stays 
maintained. 

We  could  provide  for  Indian  housing 
and  financing  of  housing  for  Indians. 

We  could  make  certain  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  enough  au- 
thorizations to  keep  going  for  the 
year,  being  the  FBI  and  our  crime 
fighters. 

We  could  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  and  make  certain  that  the  small 
businesses  are  better  taken  care  of. 

We  could  increase  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  for  disabled  vet- 
erans and  increase  the  rates  for  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  surviving  spouses  if  we  chose 
to  here  today. 

We  could  also  amend  the  Inspector 
General  Act  to  provide  for  more  In- 
spectors General. 

We  could  do  something  about  the 
Harbor  Workers  Compensation  Act. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  things  that  we 
could  do  in  this  House  today  under  the 
Consent  Calendar  if  we  have  the  de- 
termination to  do  so.  I  wonder  if  we 
will. 


CONCERN  BUT  NO  SOLUTIONS 
FOR  SIZE  OF  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  MACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 


Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
kind  of  heard  it  all  here  today.  We 
have  talked  about  the  concerns  for  the 
size  of  the  deficit  and  what  should  be 
done  about  it.  Not  too  much  has  been 
said  about  how  to  go  about  it. 

There  was  one  individual  who  sug- 
gested that  maybe  the  backbenchers 
might  revolt  and  maybe  something 
would  occur. 

I  do  look  forward  to  the  opportunity 
during  the  next  several  months  in  the 
budget  hearings  to  see  if  we  are  really 
going  to  have  some  alternatives  that 
are  going  to  be  put  forward  to  solve 
the  problem. 

I  heard  a  great  deal,  a  great  number 
of  people,  talking  about  their  concerns 
about  our  children  and  our  grandchil- 
dren. 

□  1600 

And  you  know  something?  That 
takes  on  a  little  special  meaning  for 
me  because  just  in  the  last  several 
weeks,  I  found  out  I  was  going  to  be  a 
grandfather.  And  you  know  what? 
That  does  make  one  think  a  little  dif- 
ferently. 

While  we  have  l)een  laughing  here 
today  and  having  a  good  time,  I  think 
it  tells  us  that  we  need  to  get  together 
and  try  to  solve  the  problem.  I  think  it 
is  about  time  that  we  came  up  with 
some  proposals.  It  is  not  the  time  to 
feeeze  the  activities,  talking  about  the 
budget.  It  is  the  time  to  freeze  spend- 
ing. 


cause  it  is  those  outyear  interest  costs 
that  begin  to  explode  and  make  up  the 
majority  of  the  deficit. 


INCONSISTENCIES  IN  THE 
PRESIDENTS  BUDGET 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
the  Members  before  us  today  have 
l)een  speaking  about  the  deficit  and 
about  the  new  budget  we  have  just  re- 
ceived. Most  of  us  have  not  had  time 
to  examine  that  budget,  but  I  want  to 
point  out  something  that  the  Presi- 
dent s  own  chief  economic  adviser.  Dr. 
Feldstein,  pointed  out— the  total  in- 
consistency of  the  economic  assump- 
tions underlying  that  budget. 

If  we  look  on  page  14  of  this  summa- 
ry, we  will  see  that  this  budget  as- 
sumes the  rosiest  of  all  rosy  scenarios. 
Rosy  scenarios  are  back  among  us. 

The  rosy  scenario  is  that  we  will 
have  a  very,  very  healthy,  robust,  rap- 
idly growing  economy  at  a  real  rate  of 
4  percent  per  year,  unemployment  will 
drop  to  4  percent,  and  interest  rates 
will  plummet  to  7  percent  and  finally 
down  to  5  percent.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  a  continuous  deficit  of  $180 
billion. 

That  is  an  impossible  combination  of 
facts.  We  cannot  have  a  deficit  of  $180 
billion  continuously,  forever,  and  have 
interest  rates  dropping  to  5  percent.  It 
is   a   very   important   distinction,   be- 


THE  1984  LOUISIANA  WORLD 
EXPOSITION 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Louisiana  is  proud  to  host  the 
1984  Louisiana  World  Exposition 
which  has  been  named  the  Travel 
Event  of  the  year  by  the  Travel  Indus- 
try Association  of  America. 

Beginning  May  12  and  running  for 
184  days  through  November  11,  the 
World's  Fair  is  expected  to  attract  in 
excess  of  11  million  visitors,  including 
1  million  guests  from  the  international 
community. 

The  fair  is  located  in  downtown  New 
Orleans  on  an  82-acre  site  bordering 
the  Mississippi  River.  Twenty-two  for- 
eign countries,  12  States,  2  Canadian 
provinces  plus  such  major  attractions 
as  the  Space  Shuttle  Enterprise,  a  1.4- 
mile  monorail  system,  a  jazz  and 
gospel  tent,  and  an  aquacade  are  but  a 
few  of  50,000  hours  of  entertainment 
planned. 

The  World's  Fair  will  coincide  with 
the  National  Tourism  Week  an- 
nounced today  by  President  Reagan. 

As  host  State,  Louisiana  will  be 
sponsoring  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
exciting  pavillions  on  the  82-acre  site. 
There  will  be  a  water  ride  showing  all 
areas  of  the  State  and  its  many  attrac- 
tions. There  are  many  reasons  to  visit 
this  fair  and  to  extend  your  stay  to  see 
more  of  "Lousiana.  a  State  of  Excite- 
ment." during  1984. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  EXTEND  THE  MORT- 
GAGE REVENUE  BOND  PRO- 
GRAM 

(Mr.  EMERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  adddress  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  rise  in  support  of  extending  the 
mortgage  revenue  bond  program  that 
terminated  on  December  31.  1983,  and 
I  have  introduced  legislation  today  to 
extend  that  program  indefinitely. 

In  my  State  of  Missouri  the  Missouri 
Housing  Development  Commission  has 
assisted  in  providing  10,000  low-  and 
moderate-income  citizens  with 
$290,000,000  mortgage  money  through 
this  program.  In  my  district  that  rep- 
resents 315  single-family  units.  Like 
most  States  Missouri  has  helped  to  fi- 
nance many  of  the  Federal  housing 
programs  in  recent  years  and  has 
deemed  the  mortgage  revenue  bond 
program  one  of  the  most  valuable. 


The  Missouri  Housing  Development 
Commission  is  unique  among  the  State 
housing  finance  agencies  in  that  Gov- 
ernor, the  attorney  general,  and  the 
State  treasurer,  all  elected  officials  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  representing 
both  political  parties,  are  named  as 
voting  members  of  the  commission.  All 
of  these  officials  are  active  in  the  work 
of  the  commission. 

The  single-family  mortgage  revenue 
bond  program  has  been  an  important 
source  of  housing  finance  to  the 
Nation,  having  financed  an  estimated 
700,000  homes  throughout  the  Nation 
since  its  inception  in  the  early  1970's. 
Such  a  successful  program  that  has 
helped  so  many  Americans  should  not 
end. 

I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  efforts  to  reauthorize  this  im- 
portant program,  that  not  only  pro- 
vides housing  but  creates  jobs,  as  soon 
as  possible. 


SUPPLY-SIDE  ECONOMICS-A 

DISMAL  FAILURE 
(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  enormously  short 
memories  in  this  body.  We  may  re- 
member that  when  President  Reagan 
took  office.  Budget  Director  Stockman 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Donald 
Regan  suggested  to  us  that  all  we 
needed  to  do  was  put  in  place  the 
supply-side  magic,  cut  taxes,  and  cut 
spending,  and  we  would  see  the  Nation 
invest,  work,  and  save  more. 

What  happended?  Well,  we  had  the 
third  deepest  recession  that  we  have 
had  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
and  now  this  recovery,  classic  in  its 
Keynesian  dimensions,  has  taken  the 
President's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 
But  one  of  the  things  that  the  supply- 
side  magic  has  not  provided  is  that  it 
has  not  managed  to  balance  the 
budget. 

We  remember,  of  course,  that  fiscal 
year  1984  was  the  year  we  were  sup- 
posed to  have  a  $5.8  billion  surplus.  In 
all  fairness,  they  have  only  been  off 
$190  billion  or  so.  and  when  we  com- 
pare that  to  all  the  money  ever  spent 
in  the  history  of  creation,  it  is  really  a 
very  small  percentage. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  congratulations 
to  this  President  for  minimizing  the 
biggest  deficit  in  our  history  and  man- 
aging to  obfuscate  the  dismal  failure 
of  supply-side  economics. 


Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
certainly  understand  the  frustration 
that  exists  among  Members  on  the  Re- 
publican side.  Frustration  that  has  led 
them  to  take  this  well  and  attack 
budget  votes  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Democratic  side  and  frustration  in 
having  to  defend  a  budget  that  calls 
for  a  $180.4  billion  deficit. 

I  can  understand  the  frustration 
that  leads  them  to  support  such  con- 
venient scapegoats  as  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

What  other  reason  is  there  to  ex- 
plain why  an  administration  would 
propose  such  an  idea,  an  administra- 
tion that  promised  us  a  balanced 
budget  during  the  campaign  of  1980,  a 
balanced  budget  by  fiscal  year  1985, 
but  has  given  us  one  which,  instead, 
has  proven  to  be  the  "Babe  Ruth"  of 
Federal  deficit  spending? 

It  is  fine  for  them  to  select  votes  as 
they  have  done,  it  is  fine  to  select  a 
certain  number  of  votes  out  of  the 
entire  context  of  the  thousands  of 
votes  we  have  cast  here  as  Members  of 
Congress,  but  I  ask  them  to  look  at 
the  entire  picture..  What  about  many 
of  my  colleagues'  defense  votes?  What 
about  balanced  budget  votes  on  appro- 
priation measures?  What  about  alter- 
native budgets  that  some  have  sup- 
ported that  would  do  even  better  than 
a  balanced  budget? 

I  ask  them  to  present  the  entire  pic- 
ture to  us,  and  I  would  ask  at  this 
time,  "Do  you  have  that  entire  picture 
so  that  we  can  know  from  what  you 
are  selecting  your  votes?" 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would  help  us  to  bring  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget  to  the  floor,  I  am  sure  we 
could  discuss  it  during  that  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
what  has  provided  such  a  convenient 
scapegoat,  and  I  do  not  support  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  RAHALL)  has  expired. 


entitled  at  this  time  to  bring  up  any 
bill  that  has  been  entered  on  the 
Union  Calendar,  which  would  include, 

according  to  the  calendar 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Regular  order.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  that  it 
would  be  in  order  for  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
bring  up  any  nonprivileged  bill  on  the 
House  Calendar  or  the  Union  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr  LJNGREN.  I  have  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
any  other  members  of  those  commit- 
tees allowed  to  exercise  that  right? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Not 
unless  authorized  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  So.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  absence  of  a  chairman  and  the  ab- 
sence of  such  permission  negates  the 
possibility  of  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  calling  up  a 
bill  that  is  otherwise  capable  of  being 
called  up  that  is  on  the  Union  Calen- 
dar? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  states  the  situation.  Only  a 
member  authorized  by  the  committee 
may  bring  up  a  bill  under  the  Calen- 
dar. Wednesday  procedure. 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  continue  the  call  of  the 
committees. 

D  1610 
The  Clerk  concluded  the  call  of  the 
committees. 


THE  BALANCED  BUDGET 

AMENDMENT-A       REPUBLICAN 
SCAPEGOAT 
(Mr.  RAHALL  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
the  day  of  Calendar  Wednesday.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  committees. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  com- 
mittees. 

PARLIAMFarrARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  LUNGREN  (when  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  called).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  parliamentary  in- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this 
the  procedure  whereby  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 


BUDGET    OF    THE    U.S.    GOVERN- 
MENT. FISCAL  YEAR  1985-MES- 
SAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
OF    THE    UNITED    STATES     (H. 
DOC.  NO.  98-138) 
The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying  papers,    referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Wednesday,  February 
1.  1984.) 


D  1620 


EARTHQUAKE  HARZARDS  RE- 
DUCTION ACT  OF  1977  AND 
FEDERAL  FIRE  PREVENTION 
AND  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1974 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1984  AND 
1985 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  398  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Res.  398 

Resolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  1(b)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  Hoase  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3465)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977 
and  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
fiscal  year  1985.  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  t>e  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  thirty  minutes 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  thirty  minutes  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Conxmittee 
on  Science  and  Technology,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule  by  titles  instead  of  by  sections.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  t>een  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  t>e  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R.  2465.  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  Science  and 
Technology  shall  t>e  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  820.  and 
It  shall  then  be  In  order  in  the  House  to 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and  to  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  in 
H.R.  2465  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Beil- 
EKSON)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
mar  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillew), 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  398 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
2465,  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduc- 
tion Act  and  the  Federal  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  authorizations 
for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

The  rule  provides  1  hour  of  general 
debate,  to  t>e  allocated  as  follows:  30 
minutes  to  t>e  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology,  and  30 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
note  that  the  Government  Printing 
Office  made  an  error  in  the  first  print- 
ing of  the  rule,  which  had  the  effect 
of  allocating  iv^  hours  of  general 
debate  to  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  meml)er  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  A  star 
print  now  available  corrected  this 
error  made  by  the  GPO  consisting  of  a 


deleted  comma  and  the  insertion  of 
the  word  "and". 

Hoiise  Resolution  398  is  a  simple 
open  rule,  allowing  any  germane 
amendment  to  be  offered  under  the  5- 
minute  rule.  The  resolution  also  pro- 
vides a  motion  to  recommit. 

After  passage  of  the  bill,  the  rule 
provides  that  the  Interior  and  Science 
Committees  be  discharged  from  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  S.  820.  and  that 
it  t>e  in  order  to  move  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
House-passed  text  of  H.R.  2465. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2465  authorizes  a 
total  of  $173  million  for  the  Earth- 
quake Hazards  Reduction  Act  and  the 
Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  over  the  period  covered  by  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985.  This  level  of 
funding  will  enable  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  to  ade- 
quately administer  these  popular  and 
effective  programs. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  whose  district  some  day  may 
be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  and  tumbled  into  the  seas  by  a 
great  earthquake,  that  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  that  the  Science  and  In- 
terior Committees  rejected  administra- 
tion proposals  to  cut  back  Federal  seis- 
mic research  and  monitoring  efforts. 

Seventy  million  Americans  and  one- 
half  of  our  $230  billion  annual  nation- 
al investment  in  construction  are  lo- 
cated in  regions  threatened  by  earth- 
quakes. In  several  States,  Including 
our  own  State  of  California,  earth- 
quake is  a  major  activity,  and  we  ap- 
plaud the  committees  for  including  an 
extra  $6  million  in  authorizations  that 
will  enable  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
to  maintain  Its  current  level  of  earth- 
quake prediction  research  and  the  cur- 
rent level  of  seismic  monitoring  in 
California.  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Wash- 
ington State. 

H.R.  2465  was  reported  by  voice  vote 
In  both  the  Science  and  Interior  Com- 
mittees. It  is  a  good  bill,  one  with  a  lot 
of  popular  support.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  begin  its  consideration  by 
adopting  the  rule  liefore  us. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  earthquake  haz- 
ards reduction  and  fire  prevention  au- 
thorization Is  a  good  bill.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  should  get  down  to  business  and 
pass  it.  We  know  how  critical  the  bill 
is  In  some  areas  of  the  United  States 
which  have  earthquake  problems.  We 
know  how  critical  It  is  for  fire  preven- 
tion everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  sup- 
ports this  measure.  But  I  want  the 
Members  to  listen.  The  administration 
is  going  to  request  an  Increase  In  the 
authorization  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency  for  1985  be- 
cause they  think  that  it  is  too  low. 

I  believe  that  each  Memt)er  of  the 
Hoiise  will  face  up  to  the  problems  in 


these  critical  areas  and  that  we  will 
pass  this  measure. 

D  1630 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Marriott). 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
2465  reauthorizes  funding  for  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of 
1977.  This  is  an  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation because  39  States  lie  in  regions 
classed  as  having  major  or  moderate 
seismic  risk.  My  State  of  Utah  is  one 
of  them.  More  than  70  million  people 
are  exposed  to  the  risks  inherent  In 
earthquake  activity. 

Under  the  1977  legislation,  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  is  responsible  for 
conducting  and  sponsoring  research  on 
the  nature  of  earthquakes  and  on 
earthquake  prediction.  The  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey's  activities  are  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  multiagency  effort  to 
reduce  the  risk  to  life  and  property 
presented  by  earthquake  hazards. 

This  bill  will  maintain  the  current 
level  of  theoretical  and  laboratory  re- 
search on  earthquakes  and  maintain 
the  current  level  of  monitoring  net- 
works in  California,  Utah,  Nevada,  and 
Washington. 

For  this  reason,  I  support  the  bill 
and  recommend  its  passage. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
forrila  (Mr.  Lungren). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  rule,  in  support  of 
H.R.  2465.  Although  some  would  think 
that  earthquakes  are  a  problem  that 
primarily  is  something  that  worries 
those  of  us  in  the  West  and  particular- 
ly in  California,  as  the  gentleman 
before  me  mentioned,  it  is  something 
that  affects  at  least  39  other  States.  It 
is  something  that  has  national  conse- 
quences. The  Federal  Government 
long  ago  recognized  that  there  was  a 
need  to  try  to  bring  all  of  the  various 
Federal  programs  together,  those  scat- 
tered among  the  various  agencies,  so 
that  we  could  have  a  consolidated  ap- 
proach to  this  problem. 

Similarly,  with  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility In  the  area  of  fire  prevention 
and  control. 

I  will  congratulate  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  bringing  forth  an  open  rule 
that  allows  a  sufficient  amount  of 
debate  ana  then  time  for  any  germane 
amendments. 

I  would  only  suggest  to  the  Members 
that  are  here  that  that  Is  the  same  cir- 
cumstances under  which  any  bill,  had 
it  been  called  up  under  Calendar 
Wednesday,  would  have  been  consid- 
ered as  well.  We  would  have  had  an 
opportunity,  as  we  have  here,  for  an 
open  rule,  we  would  have  had  opportu- 
nity for  unlimited  debate  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule. 

Just  as  39  other  States,  well  over  a 
majority  of  the  States,  have  a  personal 
interest  in  our  efforts  in  earthquake 


reduction,  even  though  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  may  not  recognize  that, 
we  can  find  similar  problems  on  other 
issues  on  bills  that  could  have  been 
brought  up  had  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day action  been  exercised. 

I  can  think  of  the  immigration  issue, 
for  Instance.  Some  people  think  of 
that  merely  as  a  Southwest  concern  or 
problem.  As  many  people  consider  the 
earthquake  situation  as  only  that  of 
one  region  of  the  country,  I  might  say. 
I  hope  we  will  soon  recognize  in  this 
country  that  it  has  national  conse- 
quences, it  is  national  in  origin,  na- 
tional in  scope,  and  it  is  going  to  take 
a  national  response. 

Simiarly  another  bill  that  was  before 
our  Judiciary  Committee  which  we 
passed  out  a  long  time  ago,  that  of 
bankruptcy,  which  everyone  recog- 
nizes as  a  national  problem,  one  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  and 
has  thrust  upon  us  in  their  determina- 
tion that  the  present  bankruptcy 
court  situation  is  unconstitutional. 

Having  given  us  at  least  two  oppor- 
tunities in  which  to  act,  two  exten- 
sions, now  we  are  running  up  against  a 
time  limitation  that  has  been  given  us 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and  still  we 
have  not  acted. 

Under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  pro- 
vision we  would  have  had  aji  opportu- 
nity to  work  our  will  on  that  piece  of 
legislation  as  we  will,  hopefully,  have 
our  opportunity  to  work  our  will  on 
the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction 
and  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act;  that  is.  under  an  open  rule 
with  an  opportunity  to  debate  any  and 
all  germane  amendments. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  consider 
that  when  we  go  through  the  Calen- 
dar Wednesday  proceeding  for  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Peruisylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  other  bill  I 
think  the  House  should  be  aware  of 
that  we  skipped  over  on  Calendar 
Wednesday  and  that  is  the  tax  reform 
bill  was  available  to  us.  As  the  gentle- 
man points  out.  it  would  have  come 
out  under  an  open  rule,  we  would  have 
for  the  first  time  In  many,  many  years 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  Tax 
Code  provlsioris  and  Tax  Code  reform 
under  an  open  rule,  where  this  House 
could  have  worked  its  will  on  it.  Yet 
we  lost  that  whole  opportunity  be- 
cause the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  chairman  declined  to  bring 
that  bill  to  the  floor  under  Calendar 
Wednesday.  It  is  very  disappointing. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Again  I  reiterate  my  support  for  the 
rule  and  my  support  for  this  bill.  This 
is  a  bill  which  is  here  under  budget,  a 


relatively  unique  situation  when  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  that 
without  amending  to  get  to  that  situa- 
tion. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
either,  and  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  398  and  rule 
XXIII  the  Chair  declares  the  House  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  H.R.  2465. 


IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  2465)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Re- 
duction Act  of  1977  and  the  Federal 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1974  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal 
year  1985,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Mr.  Delxums  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes;  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Marriott)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes;  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walgren)  will 
be  recognized  for  15  minutes;  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg)  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver). 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2465  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduc- 
tion Act  and  the  Federal  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985.  The  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Interest  lies 
with  the  authorization  and  activities 
of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  For  this 
reason.  I  will  direct  my  comments  to 
those  functions. 

In  1977  Congress  enacted  the  Earth- 
quake Hazards  Reduction  Act  which 
established  a  national  program  ena- 
bling the  participation  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  universi- 
ties and  others.  The  objectives  of  the 
program  are: 

To  develop  engineering  standards 
for  earthquake  resistant  construction 
in  areas  of  high  seismic  risk; 


To  develop  a  method  for  earthquake 
prediction; 

To  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  developing  land  use  and 
building  code  requirements  for  earth- 
quake prone  areas; 

To  educate  the  public  on  earthquake 
hazards;  and 

To  conduct  basic  research  on  earth- 
quake phenomena. 

Under  the  act,  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency  is  charged 
with  the  role  of  lead  agency.  Other 
agencies  involved  in  earthquake 
hazard  mitigation  include  the  U.S.  Ge- 
ological Survey,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards. 

The  Geological  Survey  has  responsi- 
bility for  earthquake  prediction,  haz- 
ards assessment,  induced  seismlcity 
studies,  and  for  issuing  advisories  and 
warnings  of  geologic  catastrophe. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  2465  provides  a  2-year 
authorization  for  the  earthquake  haz- 
ards reduction  program.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the 
Geological  Survey  $35,524,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  $37,300,200  for 
fiscal  year  1985. 

The  projected  program  activities  for 
the  Survey  include:  Concentration  of 
data  collection  and  analysis  from  geo- 
physical and  geochemical  Instrumen- 
tation along  active  faults  in  the  West- 
em  United  States;  continuation  of  lab- 
oratory and  theoretical  research  with 
greater  emphasis  on  models  that 
relate  directly  to  the  physical  condi- 
tion and  geometry  of  the  southern 
San  Andreas  Fault  zone;  and  to  adopt 
an  earthquake  prediction  methodology 
to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  updating 
earthquake  warnings. 

Earthquakes  pose  a  continual  threat 
to  the  lives  and  property  of  people  in 
many  regions  of  our  Nation.  Through 
scientific  research  and  sophisticated 
selsmologlcal  data,  we  are  becoming 
better  equipped  to  predict  an  earth- 
quake occurrence.  The  Geological 
Survey  and  others  have  made  progress 
toward  mitigating  earthquake  hazards, 
but  more  work  remains  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  and  with  our  Interior 
Committee  in  passing  H.R.  2465. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  remember  when  I 
was  In  China  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
a  porcelain  bowl  with  levels  to  it,  with 
frogs,  lizards,  in  porcelain  down  the 
side.  A  ball  sat  up  at  the  top.  and  ap- 
parently this  thing  was  so  sensitive 
that  a  day  before  an  earthquake  oc- 
curred the  ball  would  roll  down  and 
out  of  the  mouth  of  one  of  these  liz- 
ards and  they  would  know  an  earth- 
quake was  coming. 


D  1640. 
Actually   other   animals   are   much 
more  sensitive  to  the  coming  of  earth- 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog-    of  the  Dogwood  Station  are  able  to 


Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  our 
national  parthoiialce  Dfoeram  is  not  a 
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quakes  than  human  beings  because 
you  know  that  there  is  a  scurry  in 
farm  yards  among  horses  or  chickens 
or  the  frogs  or  lizards  on  the  Chinese 
porcelain  well  before  an  earthquake 
occurs. 

We  need  to  investigate  such  things 
as  this  and  many  others  so  that  we 
know  in  advance,  as  well  as  we  can, 
when  an  earthquake  is  coming.  Per- 
haps we  will  be  able  to  know  weeks, 
months,  maybe  even  years  prior  to  an 
earthquake.  We  hope  that  kind  of  in- 
formation is  coming  because  a  cata- 
strophic earthquake  along  the  San  An- 
dreas Fault  would  so  devastate  the 
areas  that  the  cost  would  be  incalcula- 
ble. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Walgren)  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2465  the  significant  earthquakes 
that  hit  m  south-central  Idaho  on  Oc- 
tober 28  killing  2  children  and  in  Coa- 
linga,  Calif,  on  May  2.  and  the  memo- 
ries of  over  6,000  people  who  died  in 
fires  last  year  make  the  case  for  strong 
national  programs  to  reduce  the  haz- 
ards associated  with  earthquakes  and 
fires.  This  bill  seeks  to  maintain  an 
adequate  earthquake  prediction  pro- 
gram and  enhance  the  Federal  fire 
prevention  and  control  effort. 
^  Title  I  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  national  earthquake  hazards  re- 
duction program.  For  fiscal  year  1984, 
this  bill  authorizes  $3,705  million  to 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  (FEMA)  for  a  number  of  ac- 
tivities including  planning  and  coordi- 
nation, improvement  of  seismic  codes, 
to  promote  hazard  awareness  among 
State  and  local  governments,  and  dis- 
seminate information:  $35,524  million 
to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS) 
for  earthquake  hazards  and  risk  as- 
sessment, earthquake  prediction, 
global  seismology,  and  the  operation 
of  seismic  engineering  programs:  $27.3 
million  to  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation (NSF)  to  conduct  fundamental 
studies,  earthquake  engineering,  and 
policy  research:  and  $475,000  to  the 
Center  for  Building  Technology,  at 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
(NBS)  to  conduct  research  and  devel- 
op standards  in  the  seismic  design  and 
construction  of  buildings.  For  fiscal 
year  1985.  each  authorization  level  is 
increased  by  5  percent. 

For  the  earthquake  program,  the 
total  authorization  level  for  fiscal  year 
1984  is  $67,004,000  this  amount  will 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  for  prediction  and 
monitoring  of  the  San  Andreas  and 
other  faults  and  to  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  reinstate  the 


seismic  codes  and  standards  effort  at 
the  Center  for  Building  Technology. 

Under  this  bill,  we  will  maintain  the 
current  level  of  research  on  earth- 
quakes and  the  current  level  of  moni- 
toring networks. 

The  bill  authorizes  $475,000  to  rein- 
state the  seismic  standards  effort  at 
the  Center  for  Building  Technology  at 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
The  committee  disagreed  with  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  eliminate 
the  CBT  in  the  fiscal  year  1984  budget 
request.  The  Center  for  Building 
Technology  is  the  only  Federal  organi- 
zation with  expertise  on  earthquake 
engineering  required  for  improvement 
of  seismic  design  and  construction 
practices. 

The  U.S.  investment  in  construction 
is  at  a  rate  of  $230  billion  per  year, 
with  better  than  half  of  that  in  seis- 
mic regions.  A  report  by  the  National 
Research  council  "Earthquake  Engi- 
neering Research— 1982"  Termed  the 
present  U.S.  effort  in  earthquake 
hazard  reduction  inadequate."  Esti- 
mates have  been  made  that  3,000  to 
23.000  fatalities  will  occur  when  the 
next  catastrophic  earthquake  hits 
California.  Most  of  the  deaths  and  in- 
juries would  occur  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  manmade  structures. 

The  Coalinga  earthquake  is  real  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  improvement  in 
seismic  design  and  construction  prac- 
tices. Estimates  of  total  damage  m 
Coalinga  have  been  placed  at  $30  mil- 
lion. All  of  the  2.500  homes  :n  the 
town  were  damaged  to  some  degree 
and  5  percent  were  left  uninhabitable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  strong  quake 
that  rocked  Idaho  October  28,  1983. 
caused  no  major  structural  damage  to 
recently  constructed  buildings  in 
major  cities.  These  buildings  were  con- 
structed to  withstand  a  seismic  event. 
However,  some  older  buildings  near 
the  earthquake  epicenter  were  crip- 
pled. Two  children  were  killed  in  Chal- 
lis,  a  town  near  the  epicenter,  when  a 
storefront  collapsed  on  them. 

The  Federal  Government  clearly  has 
an  important  role  in  sponsoring  re- 
search and  development  to  reduce 
earthquake  losses. 

Title  II  authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  fire  prevention  and 
control  program.  The  total  authoriza- 
tion level  in  this  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1984  is  $17,720,000  to  FEMA  to  carry 
out  the  programs  at  the  U.S.  Fire  Ad- 
ministration (USFA)  and  National 
Fire  Academy.  For  fiscal  year  1984, 
this  total  is  $3  million  above  the  ad- 
ministration's request.  The  $3  million 
increase  includes  $1  million  to  U.S. 
Fire  Administration  to  enhance  fire 
prevention  education  programs  at  the 
State  and  local  level  for  individuals 
who  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  fire 
hazards— the  elderly,  handicapped, 
and  minorities.  Also,  $1  million  to  U.S. 
Fire  Administration  to  promote  tech- 
nology   development    programs— such 


activities  as  low  cost  residential  fire 
prevention  systems:  and  methods  of 
testing  fire  alarms  and  fire  protection 
devices  without  interruption  everyone 
in  the  process:  and  $1  million  to  the 
National  Fire  Academy  to  improve  in- 
formation exchange  through  satellite 
and  regional  dissemination  efforts. 

The  committee  found  a  critical  need 
to  improve  public  education  programs 
and  to  disseminate  information  to  the 
fire  service  community.  Title  2  of  this 
bill  seeks  to  do  this  and  maintain  cur- 
rent fire  prevention  and  control  pro- 
gram activities  at  the  U.S.  Fire  Admin- 
istration and  National  Fire  Academy. 
For  fiscal  year  1985,  the  authorization 
level  is  increased  by  5  percent. 

The  full  magnitude  of  our  national 
fire  problem  is  difficult  to  grasp. 
Annual  deaths  due  to  fire  are  roughly 
equal  to  having  two  jumbo  jets  crash 
in  midair  every  month.  Fire  mostly 
kills  people  in  one"s  and  two's  in  their 
homes— this  is  less  newsworthy,  even 
though  the  annual  death  total  (ap- 
proximately 8,000)  is  nearly  20  times 
that  of  tornadoes,  hurricanes,  and 
floods  combined.  Twenty-four  people 
each  day  die  in  fires.  The  flames  are 
not  the  principal  killer— inhalation  of 
deadly  smoke  and  gas  accounts  for 
more  than  80  percent  of  all  fire  fatali- 
ties. This  is  an  alarming  epidemic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  the 
programs  authorized  in  this  bill  are  ef- 
fective investments  m  preventing 
greater  life  and  property  losses  that 
will  happen  if  we  fail  to  make  these  in- 
vestments now.  We  realize  that  this  is 
a  tight  budget  year,  but  given  the 
threat  to  life  and  property  and  the 
very  real  potential  to  mitigate  the  dis- 
asters, we  urge  favorable  consideration 
and  passage  of  H.R.  2465. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Gregg)  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Emerson). 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2465, 
which  would  reauthorize  the  Earth- 
quake Hazards  Reduction  and  Federal 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Acts. 

All  Americans  are  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  prevention  and  control 
of  fires,  but  not  all  Americans  know 
that  earthquakes  are  a  national  prob- 
lem and  that  they  occur  in  more 
places  than  California. 

The  New  Madrid  Fault,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Missouri  Bootheel.  is  one 
of  the  major  earthquake  faults  in  the 
world.  From  December  1811  to  Febru- 
ary 1812,  the  New  Madrid  Fault 
became  violently  active  on  three  occa- 
sions. These  three  earthquakes  could 
be  felt  as  far  away  as  Richmond  and 
Philadelphia  and  one  of  them  actually 
caused  the  Mississippi  River  to  reverse 
its  course  and  flow  northward  for  sev- 
eral hours.  Fortunately,  earthquakes 
of  that  magnitude  are  expected  to 
occur  on  an  average  of  only  once  every 
1,000  years.  However,  that  does  not 
erase  the  fact  that  smaller  earth- 
quakes are  expected  to  occur  at  any 
time. 

On  October  31,  1895.  an  earthquake 
that  was  centered  in  Charleston.  Mo., 
reached  a  magnitude  of  what  has  been 
computed  to  be  a  6.2  on  the  Richter 
scale.  In  comparison,  the  earthquake 
that     struck     Coalinga,     Calif.,     last 
summer  registered  6.5  on  the  Richter 
scale.  According  to  Dr.  Robert  Herr- 
man.  a  geophysicist  at  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity,   an    earthquake   of   equal    or 
stronger  proportions  can  be  expected 
every  75  to  100  years  and  will  almost 
inevitably  occur  before  the  end  of  this 
century.  The  difference,   however,  is 
that  in   1895.  this  area  was  sparsely 
populated  and  was  mostly  a  wilderness 
of  swamps   and   bayous.   That   is   no 
longer   true.   The   area   is   now   very 
much    populated,    the    swamps    and 
bayous  have  almost  all  been  drained  to 
produce  some  of  the  most  productive 
farmland  in  the  Nation,  a  series  of 
hundreds  of  miles  of  levees  has  been 
built  to  protect  the  people  from  the 
floodwaters  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  pipelines  run  throughout  this  area 
that  would  be  devastated  by  another 
such   earthquake.   Given   this   transi- 
tion, from  a  sparsely  populated  wilder- 
ness to  a  populated  and  highly  produc- 
tive agricultural  and  economic  area,  it 
is  obvious  that  property  damage  would 
be  high  and  the  loss  of  life  would  be 
stJLEScrinE. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  in  con- 
junction with  St.  Louis  University,  op- 
erates the  Dogwood  Station  in  south- 
east Missouri  in  order  to  record  the 
seismic  activity  that  occurs  in  the 
area.  The  sensitive  monitoring  devices 


of  the  Dogwood  Station  are  able  to 
detect  an  earthquake  on  the  average 
ol  once  every  day.  An  earthquake  can 
be  predicted  much  the  same  way  as  a 
volcano.  A  sudden  increase  of  seismic 
activity,  growing  in  intensity,  usually 
indicates  that  an  earthquake  is  Immi- 
nent. The  Dogwood  Station  is  the  only 
means  currently  in  existence  by  which 
we  can  predict  such  a  disaster,  thereby 
preparing  for  it  in  a  way  to  reduce  the 
loss  of  life  and  property. 

Given  the  seriousness  of  this  situa- 
tion and  the  opinions  of  the  experts 
that  a  devastating  earthquake  will 
almost  inevitably  reoccur  before  the 
year  2000,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
""yes"  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

D  1650 
Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  (Mrs.  Burton). 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  2465  means  a 
lot  to  an  area  like  San  Francisco, 
which  became  acutely  aware  of  its 
fragile  seismic  balance  in  1906.  As  you 
may  know,  the  San  Andreas  Fault  cra- 
dles the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  we 
are  ever  watchful  of  its  activity. 

We,  in  California  and  in  San  Fran- 
cisco particularly,  have  seen  the  devas- 
tation that  an  earthquake  can  manage 
and  what  happened  to  our  people  in 
1906.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  authorization,  and  I  really  plead 
with  you.  It  is  very  important.  I  hear 
that  the  administration  wants  to  add 
some  money  for  it.  So  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  President  lives  in 
California,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  earth- 
quakes in  the  future. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lehman). 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2465, 
the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction 
program.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  central  California,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  support  reau- 
thorization of  our  national  earthquake 
program  which  is  so  critical  to  my  dis- 
trict, to  the  West,  and  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

In  fiscal  year  1984.  the  administra- 
tion requested  an  earthquake  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  which 
was  $6  million  lower  than  had  been  ap- 
propriated the  previous  year.  In  the 
budget  we  received  just  yesterday 
from  the  White  House,  the  budget  re- 
quest for  the  USGS  earthquake  haz- 
ards reduction  was  fortunately  higher 
than  last  year's  request,  but  still  falls 
short  of  fiscal  year  1984  appropria- 
tions or  the  amount  authorized  in  this 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1985. 


Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  our 
national  earthquake  program  is  not  a 
Federal  frills  program.  Earthquake 
prediction  and  risk  mitigation  are  life- 
saving  functions  which  only  the  Feder- 
al Government  can  adequately  fund 
and  oversee.  A  July  1983  report  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  on  the 
national  earthquake  program  called 
for  stronger  Federal  direction  and 
more  basic  research  to  improve  our 
earthquake  prediction  capability.  The 
bill  before  us  today  is  an  important 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  major  goal 
of  H.R.  2465  is  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
human  lives.  I  know  of  no  Govern- 
ment responsibility  more  worthwhile. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  very  happy  day  for 
me.  For  a  moment,  I  thought  I  had 
died  and  gone  to  heaven  when  I  heard 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
bill  and  the  chorus  of  support  for  it 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  because  it 
has  not  always  been  this  way.  And  I 
am  very  pleased  and  happy  that  this 
has  happened.  I  think  it  is  justified.  I 
hope  that  it  shows  a  much  greater  un- 
derstanding of  the  seriousness  of  the 
problems  sought  to  be  solved  by  this 
legislation. 

The  part  that  I  am  most  interested 
in,  of  course,  is  the  earthquake  mitiga- 
tion aspects  of  the  bill.  This  program 
was  originally  authorized  as  a  result  of 
a  study  made  by  the  administration 
back  in  the  early  1970's,  the  so-called 
Newmark-Stever  report.  Based  upon 
the  progress  that  had  been  made  in 
geology,  more  specifically  in  plate 
techtonics.  this  report  held  out  the 
hope  that  we  could  do  more  to  predict 
and  prepare  for  earthquakes. 

Emphasis  was  given  to  the  earth- 
quake hazard  mitigation  program  fol- 
lowing the  Mount  Saint  Helens  volcan- 
ic eruption  when  a  committee  of  the 
National  Security  Council  made  a 
study  in  California  and  estimated  that 
a  major  earthquake,  which  was  to  be 
expected  there,  would  result  In  the 
loss  of  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  and 
as  much  as  $50  billion  in  damage. 

The  progress  of  the  science  in  this 
area  has  been  such  that  the  geological 
community  now  feels  that  we  are  in  a 
position  to  make  reasonable  predic- 
tions when  such  a  major  earthquake 
becomes  imminent. 

We  are  moving  apace  in  determining 
the  factors  which  cause  earthquakes 
and  being  able  to  measure  and  antici- 
pate precursor  events  to  such  earth- 
quakes. And,  of  course,  this  bill  seeks 
to  enhance  that  capability. 

I  had  the  pleasure  and  the  honor 
just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  to  address  a 
meeting  of  a  task  force  in  California 
convened    under    authority    of    the 
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FEMA  program  to  address  the  practi- 
cality of  an  operational  earthquake 
prediction  program.  I  think  that  it  is 
fair  to  state  that  it  was  the  consensus 
of  this  meeting  held  in  Aailomar  in 
central  California  that  it  would  now 
be  possible  to  deploy  an  operational 
prediction  network  in  California  which 
would  stand  a  good  chance  of  giving  us 
the  information  necessary  to  predict 
an  earthquake. 

Now.  this  bill,  with  all  of  the  merit 
that  it  has.  still  probably  is  not  keep- 
ing up  with  the  advances  in  this  field 
of  earthquake  prediction.  To  deploy  a 
system  of  scientific  instruments  to 
cover  the  entire  area  of  central  and 
southern  California  that  would  be  re- 
quired would  probably  take  a  modest 
increment  of  perhaps  another  $5  mil- 
lion. I  am  not  going  to  press  for  that 
kind  of  an  addition.  I  am  so  deliriously 
happy  that  we  may  have  to  amend  the 
bill  to  bring  it  up  to  the  President's 
budget  that  I  think  to  tamper  with 
that  woulQ  be  going  a  little  further 
than  the  circumstances  justify. 

But  I  would  state  that  if  this  task 
force  set  up  by  FEMA  to  look  at  the 
problem  of  an  operational  system,  as 
contrasted  with  an  experimental 
system,  which  is  what  we  have  now,  if 
that  group  does  recommend  that  the 
1986  budget  contain  a  slight  addition 
to  cover  the  cost  of  this  system,  I  hope 
the  House  will  be  equally  enthusiastic 
in  allowing  us  to  go  ahead  with  the 
momentum  that  is  being  generated  by 
this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  my  support 
of  H.R.  2465,  which  provides  for  the 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  authoriza- 
tion for  the  National  Earthquake  Haz- 
ards Reduction  Act  of  1977. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  act  emphasizes 
prevention  and  preparedness  as  dis- 
tinct from  disaster  relief.  To  achieve 
this,  the  act  specifies  several  objec- 
tives: First,  development  of  an  earth- 
quake prediction  capability  along  with 
an  understanding  of  the  economic, 
legal,  political,  and  social  implications 
of  such  a  capability;  second,  prepara- 
tion of  model  codes  for  land-use  deci- 
sions; third,  employment  of  modem 
design  and  construction  methods  to 
make  new  and  existing  structures 
earthquake  resistant:  fourth,  educa- 
tion of  the  public  and  decisionmakers 
concerning  measures  that  could  be 
taken  to  reduce  hazards  from  future 
earthquakes;  and  fifth,  a  basic  and  ap- 
plied research  program  to  advance  the 
science  and  engineering  aspects  of 
earthquake  mitigation. 

In  order  to  meet  these  objectives, 
the  act  established  a  multiagency 
effort  embodied  in  the  national  earth- 
quake hazards  reduction  program 
(NEHRP).  The  agencies  involved  and 
their  responsibilities  are  as  follows: 
The  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  (FEMA)  has  primary  responsi- 
bility to  plan  and  coordinate  the 
NEHRP;  assist  States  and  local  gov- 


ernment with  earthquake  mitigation 
and  preparedness  planning;  and  co- 
ordinate Federal  activities  in  response 
to  a  declared  earthquake  emergency. 
The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  is 
responsible  for  earthquake  hazards 
and  risk  assessment,  earthquake  pre- 
diction, and  global  seismology,  induced 
seismicity  and  the  operation  of  seismic 
engineering  programs.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  (NSF)  is  responsi- 
ble for  fundamental  studies,  earth- 
quake engineering,  and  research  for 
policy.  Finally,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  (NBS)  is  responsible  for  re- 
search on  earthquake  resistant  struc- 
tures, and  model  seismic  codes  and 
standards  work. 

The  bill  before  us  adequately  funds 
most  earthquake  programs,  although 
certain  specific  areas  are  still  chron- 
ically underfunded.  I  am  pleased  that 
FTMA's  role  in  the  earthquake  pro- 
gram is  finally  receiving  more  empha- 
sis. FEMA  was  not  executing  its  lead- 
ership function  and  was  making  little 
progress  toward  establishing  a  multi- 
hazards  approach  to  the  earthquake 
problem.  I  have  long  believed  that  a 
multihazard  approach  to  earthquakes 
is  the  key  to  an  effective  earthquake 
program.  Adequate  planning  for  fire 
response,  flood  control,  police  activi- 
ties, and  maintenance  of  communica- 
tion functions  are  all  components  of 
an  effective  earthquake  response.  This 
approach  forms  the  basis  of  the  south- 
em  California  earthquake  prepared- 
ness project  (SCEPP).  a  State-funded, 
and  FEMA-supported  effort  to  stimu- 
late preparedness  for  earthquakes  in 
the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area. 
The  San  Bernardino  Regional  Emer- 
gency Center  operations  planning  edu- 
cation (RECOPE)  project  is  a  proposal 
for  a  multidimensional  emergency 
center  to  insure  effective  and  efficient 
preparation  for  and  response  to  re- 
gional disasters.  This  includes  re- 
sponse to  earthquakes  and  Is  exactly 
the  kind  of  project  to  which  FEMA 
ought  to  lend  its  support.  I  will  en- 
courage FEMA  to  do  so  with  some  of 
the  additional  funds  it  has  received 
this  year. 

The  USGS  has  begun  Initial  efforts 
to  develop  a  detailed  program  plan  for 
an  operational  prototype  prediction 
network  in  southern  Califomia,  but  we 
need  a  more  aggressive  effort  in  this 
area.  This  effort  is  important  if  we 
hope  to  mitigate  the  hazards  of  earth- 
quakes. The  question  of  when  an 
earthquake  prediction  system  might 
be  operational  cannot  be  given  a 
simple  answer.  The  experience  gained 
by  scientists  with  a  prototype  network 
of  monitors  In  place  is  valuable  In 
adding  to  the  understanding  of  the 
physics  of  earthquakes  and  the  pre- 
cursor signs  of  an  impending  earth- 
quake. This  program  is  still  proceeding 
too  slowly,  in  my  opinion.  With  limit- 
ed resources  the  USGS  has  only  been 
able  to  monitor  some  of  the  major 


faults  and  even  this  activity  was 
threatened  in  fiscal  year  1984.  The 
Coalinga  earthquake  last  May  oc- 
curred along  a  fault  that  was  not  part 
of  the  network.  This  demonstrates 
how  much  we  still  need  to  learn  about 
how  and  when  earthquakes  occur. 

The  NSF  programs  in  engineering 
and  Earth  sciences  provide  the  funda- 
mental research  upon  which  basic  un- 
derstanding of  earthquakes  if  founded. 
We  need  to  continue  to  build  on  these 
programs  to  insure  an  adequate  knowl- 
edge base  on  which  to  conduct  other 
activities  relating  to  earthquake 
hazard  mitigation.  I  am  not  pleased  to 
see  NSF's  societal  response  program 
cut  back  to  one-third  of  its  former 
level.  This  program  provides  impor- 
tant Information  on  societal  responses 
to  earthquakes,  and  on  how  to  release 
information  and  to  handle  the  predic- 
tion of  an  earthquake. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
the  important  work  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  on  seismic  safety 
codes  and  standards  and  building  tech- 
nology programs.  The  administration 
tried  to  eliminate  these  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1984,  but  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  wisely  restored 
the  '  .nding  for  these  in  this  bill.  This 
worK  provides  models  upon  which 
States  that  are  earthquake-prone  can 
base  safety  and  construction  stand- 
ards. A  State  like  California  might  be 
able  to  afford  its  own  program,  and 
indeed  funds  its  own  earthquake  pro- 
grams across  the  board,  but  other 
States— there  are  over  30  that  with 
known  seismic  activity— cannot.  As 
mainy  of  my  colleagues  know,  one  of 
the  most  violent  earthquakes  on 
record  occurred  in  New  Madrid,  Mo., 
in  1811  and  1812. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to  ruin  the  day 
of  the  gentleman  from  Califomia  since 
we  have  discussed  this  on  many  occa- 
sions in  the  committee,  but  we  do  have 
an  amendment  to  bring  down  the 
earthquake  funding  by  $3  million  be- 
cause it  is  $3  million  over  in  some 
areas.  We  are  also  going  to  agree  to 
raising  it  by  $2.5  million  in  the  fire 
area  and  approximately  $3  million  in 
another  area,  in  the  FEMA  area  of 
earthquakes. 

But  we  are  going  to  move  to  reduce 
the  USGS  earthquake  by  $3  million  in 
order  to  bring  the  whole  budget  in  line 
with  the  President's  budget,  so  that 
when  we  give  the  gentleman  some- 
thing, we  are  going  to  take  it  away, 
too. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

BOEHLERT). 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  express,  at  this  time,  my 
unreserved  and  most  deserved  support 


for  the  U.S.  Fire  Administration,  the 
National  Fire  Academy  and  the  entire 
Federal  fire  effort,  administerd  by  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  (FEMA)  and  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  I  am  particular- 
ly encouraged  at  the  fiscal  year  1985 
administration  request  for  FEMA. 
which  I  have  reviewed  today,  calling 
for  a  $5  million  increase  over  the  1984 
levels. 

I  believe  that  this  fiscal  year  1985 
FEMA  request  signals  to  the  American 
public,  that  amid  current  internation- 
al turbulence.  Presidential  debates  and 
increased  political  rhetoric,  there  is  a 
very  humanist  mood  here  in  Washing- 
ton to  say  "Thank  you"— thank  you  to 
the  professional  as  well  as  the  non- 
paid,  yet  very  dedicated  professional 
firefighter  who  puts  his/her  life  on 
the  line  daily— in  the  most  dramatic 
way. 

Just  today,  many  of  us  were  struck 
with  utter  sadness  at  the  fire  which 
swept  though  the  rowhouse  in  North- 
west Washington  at  3  a.m.  this  morn- 
ing. The  last  reports  I  heard  were  that 
7  lives  were  taken— 4  adults.  3  chil- 
dren—and, 3  more  bodies  are  trapped 
in  that  home.  How  timely  it  is  that 
this  body  of  Government  should  be  on 
the  floor  authorizing  an  increase  in 
funds  for  our  emergency  and  research 
efforts  to  combat  and  prevent  fire. 

I  have  been  an  enthusiastic  support- 
er of  an  enhanced  National  Fire  Acad- 
emy, to  step  up  the  dissemination  of 
information  to  our  Nation's  communi- 
ties for  prevention  and  control  of  fire. 
Of  particular  concern  to  me  is  that 
our  firefighters  obtain  the  best  avail- 
able fire  safety  equipment,  fire  data, 
and  research  efforts,  I  support 
FEMA's  efforts  as  well  as  the  Center 
for  Fire  Research's  efforts  to  enhance 
the  use  of  sprinkler  systems.  Unfortu- 
nately, one  thing  the  administration's 
budget  did  not  include  was  funding  for 
the  Center  for  Fire  Research.  Howev- 
er. H.R.  2465.  the  bill  which  comes 
from  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee,  does  include  the  proper 
support  for  that  necessary  effort  and  I 
would  like  to,  again,  reiterate  my  sup- 
port. 

Finally.  I  join  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  supporting  initia- 
tives underway  at  FEMA  to  set  up  a 
national  fire  prevention  program. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Reid). 

Mr.  REID.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  disaster  can  be  de- 
fined in  many  ways,  with  the  aid  of 
the  dictionary,  by  example,  or  most 
significantly,  through  experience. 
Today  we  are  considering  legislation  in 
the  form  of  H.R.  2465  to  deal  with  the 
latter. 

This  bill  would  extend  funding  to 
help  alleviate  and  prevent  the  devasta- 
tion wreaked  on  this  Nation  by  two 


major  kinds  of  disasters,  earthquake 
and  fire.  There  is  no  question  that  our 
Nation  needs  to  continue  a  Federal 
earthquake-fire  multihazard  planning 
program.  H.R.  2465  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, on  which  I  serve,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
This  bill  would  authorize  the  needed 
appropriations  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate earthquake  prediction  program 
and  enhance  the  Federal  fire  preven- 
tion and  control  effort.  Under  the  first 
provision,  the  Earthquake  Hazard  Re- 
duction Act  of  1977  mandated  a  multi- 
agency  Federal  effort  to  reduce  the 
risks  to  life  and  property  posed  by 
earthquakes.  The  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  FEMA,  is  one  of 
those  agencies,  with  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility to  plan  and  coordinate  the 
earthquake  hazards  reduction  pro- 
gram as  well  as  prepare  for  and  re- 
spond to  earthquake  emergencies. 

As  a  Congressman  who  dealt  directly 
with  a  different  kind  of  disaster,  last 
summer's  destructive  Colorado  River 
flood,  I  participated  in  four  hearings. 
In  one  of  those  hearings  held  in  Las 
Vegas,  I  brought  to  those  hearings  vic- 
tims of  the  Coalinga  earthquakes,  and 
it  was  through  that  that  I  learned 
that  we  cannot  stress  enough  the  im- 
portance of  funding  for  FEMA  pro- 
grams because  we  learned  that  we  are 
not  prepared  to  handle  major  disasters 
in  this  Nation;  in  fact,  we  learned  that 
85  percent  of  all  disasters  that  FEMA 
dealt  with  during  the  last  decade  have 
been  floods,  not  the  earthquakes  that 
we  have  on  the  horizon. 

It  is  important  also  to  note  that  the 
second  provision  of  this  bill  involves 
fire  prevention  and  control,  as  well  as 
Federal  programs  to  combat  arson.  In 
my  congressional  district,  we  had  the 
misfortune  of  having  two  fires  in  two 
hotels,  one  caused  by  probably  im- 
proper prevention  and  the  other  by 
arson.  I  think  it  is  important  to  note 
now  that  the  hotels  In  Las  Vegas  are 
said  to  be  the  safest  hotels  in  the 
world  because  of  the  retrofitting  that 
has  taken  place. 

Again.  FEMA  is  going  to  be  support- 
ed in  the  form  of  the  U.S.  Fire  Admin- 
istration that  would  give  valuable  sup- 
port to  these  efforts. 

The  need  for  legislation  is  clear. 
With  the  technological  Information  we 
already  have,  we  know  the  likelihood 
of  future  earthquakes,  ones  that  will 
take  thousands  of  lives  and  cause  mul- 
timillion-dollar losses  in  damage.  We 
also  know  the  critical  situation  with 
unwanted  fires  In  terms  of  lost  lives 
and  destroyed  property. 

For  these  reasons,  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues In  asking  Members  to  vote  for 
the  passage  of  H.R.  2465. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Califomia. 


Mr.  COELHO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2465,  which  authorizes  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  Federal 
earthquake  programs  authorized 
under  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduc- 
tion Act. 

I  am  quite  appreciative  of  the  efforts 
to  increase  funding  for  these  research 
programs.  As  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  the  community  of  Coalinga, 
Calif.,  which  is  located  in  the  15th 
Congressional  District,  was  devastated 
by  a  major  earthquake  this  past  May. 
With  the  increased  knowledge  and 
technology  which  this  legislation  pro- 
motes, I  am  hopeful  that  other  cities 
in  our  Nation  cam  be  better  prepared 
for  such  disasters,  and  will  not  experi- 
ence the  extensive  damage  as  seen  in 
Coalinga. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  legislation 
will  not  provide  any  direct  assistance 
to  the  citizens  of  Coalinga.  Such  relief, 
which  is  crucial  to  any  community 
trying  to  rebuild  from  a  catastrophe, 
has  been  rather  inadequate,  liecause 
of  the  funding  cutbacks  of  the  past 
several  years  In  many  of  the  Federal 
disaster  programs.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  2465,  with  the 
hope  that  in  the  near  future,  we  will 
also  enact  legislation  to  restore  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  other  Federal  disaster 
programs. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, having  heard  from  those  victims 
from  his  congressional  district,  it  is 
one  of  the  real  injustices  that  we  have 
going  on  in  this  country  today  that 
those  people  who  have  suffered  so 
much  have  not  received  help  from  this 
Congress  and  this  administration. 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  (Mrs. 
Boxer). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Califomia  (Mrs.  Boxer)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  one-third 
of  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  In  1906, 
one-third  of  that  city  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake.  Major  shocks  came 
early  in  the  moming,  followed  by 
smaller  shocks.  There  were  3  days  of 
fire,  and  no  water  to  fight  those  fires. 
There  was  500  million  dollars'  worth 
of  damage  in  1906  dollars.  250,000  ref- 
ugees, and  most  important,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  were  700  deaths. 

The  very  symt)ol  of  San  Francisco  is 
phoenix  rising  from  the  flames.  So, 
Mr.  Chairman,  anything  we  can  do 
today  to  reduce  the  horror  of  eath- 
quakes  and  the  fires  that  follow  cer- 
tainly  is   most   appropriate   for   this 
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body.  H.R.  2465  is  timely  and  urgent, 
and  1  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2465.  Title  II  of 
this  legislation  authorizes  the  Federal 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  for 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.  I  want  to 
express  my  unqualified  support  for 
the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Fire  Adminis- 
tration, the  Center  for  Fire  Research, 
and  the  National  Fire  Academy. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
authorization  provided  to  support  en- 
hanced fire  prevention  education  pro- 
grams, at  the  State  and  local  levels  for 
groups  of  individuals  who  are  particu- 
larly vulnerable  to  fire  hazards.  Also, 
the  bill  provides  funding  to  the  U.S. 
Fire  Administration  to  promote  tech- 
nology development  programs.  This 
development  includes  inplace  fire  pre- 
vention systems  of  low  cost  and  of  in- 
creased reliability  and  effectiveness,  as 
well  as  methods  of  testing  fire  alarms 
and  fire  protection  devices  on  a  nonin- 
terference basis. 

Perhaps  most  importantly  of  all.  the 
bill  provides  for  improved  information 
exchange.  This  includes  satellite  and 
regional  dissemination  of  research  re- 
ports, special  studies,  education  pro- 
grams and  courses  to  firefighters  in 
the  field.  It  is  crucial  that  the  benefits 
derived  from  research  are  disseminat- 
ed as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  fire- 
fighters in  the  field. 

For  example  the  experiences  of  a 
fire  department  in  Texas,  in  handling 
a  specific  type  of  fire  might  prove  to 
be  of  great  value  to  fire  service  person- 
nel in  New  York,  when  faced  with  a 
similar  type  of  emergency.  Antiarson 
programs,  fire  prevention  education, 
and  a  variety  of  other  types  of  useful 
information  can  eventually  reduce  the 
tremendous  cost  of  fire  in  terms  of  the 
lives  and  properly  of  our  citizens. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  bill  amending  the  Earth- 
quake Hazards  Reduction  Act,  and  I 
appreciate  the  willingness  of  the  com- 
mittee to  increase  the  authorization 
level  above  the  level  requested  by  the 
administration. 

They  say  there  are  two  certain 
things  in  life:  death  and  taxes.  I  regret 
I  have  to  add  that  in  California  there 
is  the  looming  certainty  of  a  major 
earthquake  along  the  San  Andreas 
and  other  faults.  And  to  the  extent 
that  we  can  prepare  for  that  earth- 
quake and  increase  the  chance  for 
warnings,  we  will  save  an  enormous 
number  of  lives,  and  reduce  future 
burdens  on  the  Treasury. 

This  is  money  well-spent.  I  believe 
we  should  be  spending  FEMA  and 
other  civil  defense  funds  on  mitigating 
the  certainty  of  future  earthquakes, 
rather  than  the  futile  effort  to  provide 
civil  defense  in  large  cities  against  nu- 
clear war. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  the  in- 
crease they  have  provided,  and  hope 
they  can  do  even  more  in  the  future.# 


•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2465,  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  and 
Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Act.  and  call  upon  my  colleagues  to 
support  reauthorization  of  this  impor- 
tant safety  and  prevention  program. 

Although  the  22d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  New  York  which  I  represent  is 
not  in  a  part  of  the  country  which  is 
generally  afflicted  by  earthquake  dis- 
asters, last  year's  tragedies  in  Coa- 
linga.  Calif.,  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  served  to  highlight  how- 
disasters  such  as  these  are  national 
and  not  just  regional  in  the  scope  of 
their  devastation  and  destruction. 

The  national  earthquake  hazards  re- 
duction program,  as  administered  by 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  aids  States  and  local  govern- 
ments in  developing  long-range  plans 
in  earthquake  preparation,  providing 
training  and  information  essential  to 
the  reduction  and  management  of  ex- 
tensive damage  and  life-threatening 
hazards  in  the  wake  of  an  earthquake 
disaster. 

With  regard  to  the  fire  prevention 
provisions,  the  majority  of  the  towns 
and  hamlets  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict rely  on  the  brave  and  selfless 
services  of  volunteer  firefighters. 
These  courageous  men  and  women  are 
ready  for  duty  at  all  times  of  the  day 
and  night,  in  all  seasons,  to  execute  in- 
tricate rescue  and  evacuation  oper- 
ations and  protect  the  handicapped, 
elderly,  men.  women,  and  children 
alike  from  the  ravages  of  fires,  floods, 
and  other  natural  and  unnatural  disas- 
ters. The  contributions  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  with  regards  to 
the  research  and  training  programs 
sponsored  by  FEMA.  are  invaluable 
tools  in  helping  the  volunteer  to  carry 
out  his  or  her  duties  knowledgeably 
and  responsibly. 

The  increased  allocations  to  the 
United  States  Fire  Academy  for  the 
purpose  of  programs  aimed  at  the  in- 
creased protection  of  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  to  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  is  especially  welcome. 
H.R.  2465  raises  the  authorization  ceil- 
ings for  the  U.S.  Fire  Academy  and 
the  National  Fire  Academy  to  $15.7 
million  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  $20.9 
million  for  fiscal  year  1985.  According- 
ly, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  supporting  this  legislation.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
note  that  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Weaver)  has  8  minutes  remaining 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Gregg)  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  pursuant  to 
the  rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the 
bill  by  title. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2465 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I-EARTHQUAKE  HAZARDS 
REDUCTION  PROGRAM 

Sec.   101.   (a)  Section  7(a)  of  the  Earth 
quake   Hazards   Reduction   Act   of    1977    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Director,  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  5  and  6  of  this  Act.  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984, 
$3,705,000.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985.  $3,890,250.  •. 

(b>  Section  7(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  -and'  after  "1982:'  and  by  in- 
serting ■  :  $35,524,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984,  and  $37,300,200 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1985  ■  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

<.r)  Section  7(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■and"  after  ••1982:"  and  by  in- 
serting •:  $27,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984;  and  $28,665,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1985"  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(d)  Section  7(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  1982;"  and  by  in- 
serting •■:  $475,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984:  and  $498,750  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(e)  Section  7(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  •1982  and"  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •'1982,"  and  by  inserting  'Sep- 
tember 30.  1984,  and  September  30.  1985." 
before  'there  are  authorized". 

TITLE  II— FIRE  PREVENTION  AND 

CONTROL 

Sec.  201.  Section  17  of  the  Federal  Fire 

Prevention    and    Control    Act    of    1974    is 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following: 

"(e)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  the  payment  of  claims 
under  section  1 1  of  this  Act.  to  carry  out  the 
purpwses  of  this  Act.  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated— 

(1)  $17,720,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984.  and  $18,606,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985;  and 

■■(2)  such  further  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  and  September  30.  1985.  for 
adjustments  required  by  law  in  salaries,  pay. 
retirement,  and  employee  benefits  incurred 
in  the  conduct  of  activities  for  which  funds 
are  authorized  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section. 

The  funds  authorized  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to  funds  authorized  in 
any  other  law  for  research  and  development 
at  the  Fire  Research  Center  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.". 

Mr.  WALGREN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALGREN 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walgren:  On 
page  2,  line  19.  strike  "$27.300.000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof.  "$25,800,000  ". 

On  page  3,  line  15,  strike  •$17,720,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  •■$15,720,000'. 

D  1710 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  make 
the  fiscal  year  1984  authorization 
levels  in  the  bill  commensurate  with 
the  fiscal  year  1984  appropriation 
levels  that  are  now  public  law.  This 
amendment  will  decrease  the  authori- 
zation levels  in  H.R.  2465  by  a  total  of 
$3.5  million  as  follows: 

The  authorization  levels  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation's  earth- 
quake program  would  be  reduced  by 
SI. 5  million  to  a  level  of  $25.8  million. 
For  the  fire  programs  at  the  U.S.  Fire 
Administration.  the  authorization 
would  be  reduced  by  $2  million  to  a 
level  of  $15.72  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  approval  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairm.an.  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wal- 
gren). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  WALGREN 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  another  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walcren;  On 
page  2.  line  12.  strike  out  $3,890,250  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof.  ■$6,096,000". 

On  page  3,  line  16,  strike  out  $18,606,000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  •■$20,983,000'. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  levels  for 
fiscal  year  1985  covered  by  the  bill  in 
those  instances  where  the  administra- 
tion has  made  a  similar  request.  The 
increases  would  be  as  follows: 

In  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency's  earthquake  program, 
the  amendment  would  result  in  an  in- 
crease of  $6,096,000.  This  would  be  to 
conform  the  total  amount  asked  for 
the  FEMA  earthquake  program  to  the 
amount  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  same  is  true  for  the  fire  pro- 
grams conducted  by  FEMA,  where  the 
administration  has  proposed  an  in- 
crease of  $2,377,000  above  the  authori- 
zation level  in  this  bill.  The  total 
amount  would.  therefore,  be 
$20,983,000. 

It  seems  that  the  administration  has 
recognized  certain  efforts  which  we 
really  should  make,  in  their  view,  and 
given  the  approach  that  they  take  to 
government  spending  in  general,  cer- 
tainly any  request  for  spending  in  this 
area  where  we  know  everything  we  do 
is  only  a  marginal  approach  to  the  size 


of  the  program  should  be  encouraged 
and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GREGG,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  as 
presented  correctly  reflects  a  part  of 
the  administration's  intention,  which 
is  to  raise  funding  in  two  areas,  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  earthquake  detec- 
tion and  prevention,  but  also  in  the 
area  of  sprinkler  systems  and  especial- 
ly household  sprinkler  programs  and 
research. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  administra- 
tion has  asked  the  committee— and  I 
would  presume  the  committee  would 
be  responsive  to  this— to  reduce  the 
level  of  funding  in  the  USOS  function 
of  earthquake  activity  and  also  to 
reduce  the  level  of  funding  in  the  area 
of  USF  earthquake  activity. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to 
accept  this  amendment,  which  I  have 
no  objection  to  because  it  brings  it  in 
line  with  the  1985  proposed  budget,  I 
hope  that  the  committee  will  be  equal- 
ly responsive  to  a  subsequent  amend- 
ment which  I  intend  to  offer  which 
will  bring  the  1985  authorization  in 
line  with  the  administration's  request 
on  the  other  two  line  items,  specifical- 
ly the  USGS  line  item  and  the  NSF 
line  item. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  some  concerns  about 
the  scenario  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  has  just  presented  it 
because  we  have  had  a  series  of  Demo- 
crats coming  to  the  floor  today  sug- 
gesting that  we  have  budget  deficits  as 
a  result  of  the  spending  this  adminis- 
tration is  doing,  and  what  we  get  is  sit- 
uations where  the  administration 
asked  for  spending  increases  over 
something  Congress  has  done,  and  we 
get  a  situation  in  this  bill  of  that  type. 

Then  what  we  have  is  the  other  side 
coming  to  the  floor  and  suggesting 
that  we  ought  to  raise  the  levels  of 
spending  that  this  Congress  is  doing 
up  to  the  administration  levels,  and 
then  we  do  not  have  any  assurance 
that  we  are  going  to  get  some  reduc- 
tions that  the  administration  also 
wanted  to  make,  and  as  a  result  of  it, 
we  are  going  to  end  up  with  a  bill  here 
that  is  over  budget  that  came  in  here 
under  budget. 

I  must  admit  that  I  have  some  con- 
cerns about  proceeding  along  those 
lines,  and  I  wonder  if  we  could  get 
some  assurance  from  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  that  if  we  accept  this 
amendment,  which  will  increase  levels 
to  where  the  administration  has  asked, 
we  are  also  going  to  get  some  accept- 
ance on  his  side  of  the  aisle  for  the 
amendment  that  would  reduce  the 
levels  back  to  where  the  administra- 
tion wanted  them  as  well. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  I  could  give  the  gentleman  that 
kind  of  assurance,  but  I  think  our  fun- 
damental responsibilities  in  the  Con- 
gress are  to  judge  needs,  and  we  are  in 
a  situation  where  first,  the  administra- 
tion is  coming  in  and  saying  that  there 
are  some  very  important  programs 
where  they  believe  we  should  add 
funds  in  order  to  accomplish  our  pur- 
pose. One  of  them  is  the  development 
of  the  low-pressure  residential  sprin- 
kler system  based  on  a  technological 
breakthrough  that  makes  this  very 
available  to  new  construction.  It  would 
save  lives  in  a  way  that  we  can  count 
them  day  by  day. 

Second,  they  are  saying  that  they 
would  like  to  reduce  certain  expendi- 
tures which  they  themselves  endorsed 
by  signing  the  appropriations  bill  into 
law. 

Now,  I  realize  that  times  may 
change,  but  I  also  believe  that  given 
the  power  to  recommend  rescissions 
that  the  administration  has  and  the 
absence  of  any  recommendation  for  a 
rescission  of  these  appropriated 
amounts,  this  should  be  inciication  to 
us  that  they  value  those  programs, 
too. 

Ultimately  we  in  the  Congress  must 
judge  the  program  and  the  value  of 
the  program,  and  I  would  recommend 
to  my  friends  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
that  the  absence  of  a  request  for  recis- 
sion  in  this  appropriation  that  the 
President  signed  into  law  indicates 
that  those  programs  are  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  we  are  deal- 
ing in  a  special  area  here  where  lives 
are  involved,  and  that,  therefore,  we 
should  give  the  oenefit  of  the  doubt  to 
that  recognition  of  value. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me  to  reclaim  my 
time.  I  understand  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  knows  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
does  not  have  the  power  to  line-item 
veto,  and  in  fact  the  gentleman's  side 
of  the  aisle  has  rejected  some  at- 
tempts to  do  that  over  the  last  couple 
of  days,  and  we  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  give  the  President  those 
sorts  of  powers.  But  we  do  have  a  situ- 
ation here  where  he  signed  an  appro- 
priation bill,  and  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  agreed  with  every  line  of  the 
appropriation  bill,  and  to  use  that  as 
an  excuse  to  come  in  here  and  go  over 
budget  with  a  bill,  it  seems  to  me  that 
is  a  pretty  flimsy  excuse. 

The  fact  is  that  we  do  have  some  pri- 
orities around  here.  We  control  the 
spending.  The  problem  with  budget  is 
here.  The  gentleman  has  just  said 
that.  We  have  to  determine  the  prior- 
ities. I  would  agree  that  there  are 
some  very  valuable  things  here.  But 
we  have  the  responsibility,  we  were 
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elected,  we  were  sworn  into  office,  we 
took  the  oath  of  office,  and  we  have 
the  responsibility  to  do  something 
about  spending. 

I  am  just  reflecting  to  the  gentleman 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  Members 
from  his  party  came  into  this  well 
today  to  suggest  that  the  whole 
budget  problem  is  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  that  $180 
billion  worth  of  deficits  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  find  it  somewhat  strange 
to  have  this  kind  of  discussion  then 
when  we  get  down  to  the  specifics  of 
authorization  just  about  1  hour  later. 
It  indicates  to  me  that  we  do  not  have 
a  very  good  handle  on  this  idea  of  who 
is  responsible  for  deficits  and  how 
they  come  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  how  they  come 
atMut.  by  adding  on  spending  for  all 
the  right  reasons,  for  very  good  rea- 
sons, but  it  all  adds  up  to  $180  billion 
of  deficits. 

D  1720 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man   from    Pennsylvania    (Mr.    Wal- 

GRCN  >. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AJfEHDMEirT  OtTtAZV  BY  MR.  GRECC 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Grecc:  on 
page  2.  line  15.  strike  $37,300,200"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof.  •  »32.1 38.000'  . 

Or  page  2.  line  20.  strike  »28.665.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof.    128,360.000  '. 

Mr.  GREGG  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  addresses  the  issue  that 
we  have  already  discussed  here,  which 
is  that  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  In- 
tegrity in  the  process  of  developing 
this  authorization  bill  on  the  floor  in 
light  of  the  offer  of  an  amendment  by 
the  majority  side  to  bring  it  In  line 
with  the  administration  figures  In  two 
line  items,  we  should  also  have  the 
ability  and  we  should  also  have  the 
consistency  to  bring  it  in  line  with  the 
administration's  figures  on  other  line 
items  within  the  authoritization  bill; 
so  thus,  although  the  administration 
did  ask  for  increases  in  two  areas,  they 
also  asked  us  to  reduce  the  authoriza- 
tion in  two  other  areas  and  the  reduc- 
tions are  less  than  the  increases  that 
they  asked  for.  by  the  way,  which  I 
think  is  significant. 

The  reductions  which  are  proposed 
in  this  amendment  amount  to  about 
$3.3  million  and  they  Involve  the 
USGS  activities  in  the  area  of  earth- 
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quake  predictions  and  regional  moni- 
toring of  earthquake  potential  and 
they  also  involve  NSF  activities  in  its 
administration  of  the  foundation  rela- 
tive to  $305,000. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  when  we  on 
the  one  hand  say.  well,  let  us  Jump  at 
the  offer  of  the  administration  to  add 
funds  to  this  authorization  bill,  we 
CBJinot  then  back  away  from  the  ad- 
ministration's request  that  we  reduce 
the  authorization  in  other  parts  of  the 
bill.  If  we  are  going  to  accept  their 
logic  at  one  point  for  increasing.  I 
think  that  we  should  accept  their  logic 
since  it  Is  In  the  same  exact  area,  in 
the  earthquake  area  and  fire  preven- 
tion, we  should  accept  their  logic  on 
where  they  want  to  reduce  the  author- 
ization. 

For  that  reason,  I  believe  this  House 
has  an  obligation  to  remain  consistent. 
I  think  the  majority  side  has  an  obli- 
gation to  remain  consistent,  rather 
than  taking  half  the  cake  or  trying  to 
take  the  whole  cake  aoid  leave  nothing 
in  the  area  of  reduction. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  offered  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only  ask  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  try  to  weigh 
the  value  of  the  programs  that  would 
be  lost  by  this  reduction. 

I  realize  that  the  administration 
would  like  to  do  more  In  this  area  and 
that  their  increase  in  recommended 
spending  with  respect  to  the  residen- 
tial sprinkler  program  and  the  FEMA 
social  response  programs  is  sound  and 
certainly  needs  to  be  done;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  if  we  take  those  moneys 
from  other  earthquake  efforts,  we 
then  would  result  In  a  $2  million  re- 
duction from  the  earthquake  predic- 
tion effort,  a  $1  million  reduction  In 
the  regional  monitoring  of  seismic  ac- 
tivity, a  reduction  of  10  percent  In  the 
monitoring  networks  that  are  neces- 
sary and  planned  In  this  area  and  a 
similar  cutback  In  basic  earthquake  re- 
search projects  and  assessments  of 
earthquake  potential. 

For  my  own  purposes.  I  think  the 
most  striking  part  of  this  legls'atlon  Is 
that  It  does  deal  with  lives  and  deals. 
If  we  have  an  earthquake  that  we 
failed  to  respond  properly  to.  In  tens 
of  thousands  of  lives. 

It  strikes  me  that  Inasmuch  as  the 
administration  supported  the  validity 
of  this  particular  work  In  solving  the 
earthquake  problem  or  making 
progress  In  our  ability  to  protect  our- 
selves less  thtin  6  months  ago,  I  would 
ask,  what  has  changed  In  these  par- 
ticular efforts  between  now  and  6 
months  ago  that  makes  them  less 
worth  doing? 

I  realize  that  we  have  a  budget  prob- 
lem and  I  realize  the  validity  of  the 
sprinkler  programs  and  the  like;  but 
the  question  for  my  purposes  or  that 
determines    my    vote    Is.    what    has 


changed  In  their  assessment  of  these 
particular  efforts  that  warrants  their 
elimination  of  budgetary  grounds,  par- 
ticularly inasmuch  as  these  efforts 
were  designed  to  save  lives? 

On  that  basis.  I  would  ask  each 
Member  of  the  House  to  weigh  the  Im- 
portance of  these  efforts  that  are 
being  cut.  knowing  that  had  they  been 
frivolous  to  begin  with,  we  should 
have  seen  a  rescission  the  morning 
after  the  President  signed  the  bill. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALGREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GREGG.  If  we  take  this  ap- 
proach, and  I  am  going  to  get  this  met- 
aphor right  yet,  take-the-cake-and-eat- 
It-too  metaphor,  are  we  not  essentially 
chilling  the  attitude  of  the  administra- 
tion to  come  up  here  and  try  to  in- 
crease programs? 

We  are  essentially  saying  to  the  ad- 
ministration, well,  any  time  you  want 
to  come  up  here  and  increase  a  pro- 
gram In  exchange  for  reducing  some- 
where else,  even  In  this  Instance  where 
they  are  increasing  almost  100  percent 
more  than  they  are  asking  for  reduc- 
tions, we  are  going  to  take  your  In- 
creases, but  we  are  going  to  shoot  you 
down  on  the  reductions. 

We  are  really  making  it  very  hard 
for  this  administration,  or  I  think  any 
administration,  to  want  to  deal  with 
this  Congress,  because  you  are  taking 
the  parts  that  you  consider  the  best 
and  rejecting  the  rest;  so  you  are  not 
dealing  with  them,  you  are  essentially 
saying  that  It  Is  going  to  be  our  ball 
and  we  will  play  It  the  way  we  want  to 
play  It. 

I  think  that  you  are  really  setting  a 
very  poor  precedent  here  by  taking 
half  the  cake  here,  taking  the  whole 
cake  and  not  giving  the  administration 
anything. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Well.  I  would  per- 
sonally not  want  to  chill  any  effort  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  programs.  I 
just  feel  that  when  programs  involve 
the  direct  loss  of  life,  that  we  have  an 
overriding  obligation  to  make  an  Inde- 
pendent assessment  of  their  Impor- 
tance. 

In  this  Instance,  there  was  wide 
agreement  last  June  that  these  pro- 
grams contributed  to  the  safety  of  life 
protection,  which  we  believe  we  should 
make. 

I  think  on  that  basis  independently, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  stand  for 
them.  If  the  administration  wamts  to 
come  up  and  exchange  on  other  levels 
where  the  interest  may  be  more  mar- 
ginal than  life,  perhaps  we  should. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  believe  that  the  analysis  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  the 
correct  analysis,  that  If  the  adminis- 
tration comes  up  with  a  program  that 


would  be  lifesaving  immediately,  that 
this  Congress  should  accept  it:  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  priority  for  the 
moneys  in  here  for  earthquake  re- 
search are  just  as  essential,  though 
further  off. 

I  think  that  to  discontinue  some  of 
these  extremely  important  studies  on 
the  mechanism  and  predictioi^,  the 
methodology  for  earthquakes,  are  ab- 
solutely essential  because  the  San  An- 
dreas Fault,  as  an  example,  has  not 
has  a  serious  earthquake  or  one  of  the 
magnitude  of  San  Francisco  in  1906 
since  that  time.  Such  an  earthquake  if 
we  could  predict  It  by  a  week  or  a 
month  would  probably  save  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  and  thousands 
of  lives. 

I  think  that  the  moneys  that  this 
amendment  would  cut  out  go  to  the 
kind  of  work  in  States  such  as  Califor- 
nia. Utah.  Nevada,  and  Washington, 
for  field  projects  and  for  other  scien- 
tific investigations  as  to  the  mecha- 
nisms that  cause  earthquakes  and. 
therefore,  to  study  the  predictability 
of  earthquakes. 

You  know,  in  Oregon  when  lumber 
prices  decline,  as  unfortunately  over 
the  last  number  of  years  they  do  most 
frequently,  there  oftentimes  occurs  a 
spate  of  fires  in  lumber  mills.  Some 
people  suspect  that  this  may  be  caused 
by  people  wanting  to  collect  on  insur- 
ance when  they  cannot  sell  their 
lumber.  There  is  a  story  we  have.  I  am 
sure  it  is  apocryphal,  that  two  lumber- 
men meet  In  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  and 
the  price  of  lumber  as  usual  is  down, 
and  one  says,  "How  on  earth  can  you 
afford  to  be  down  in  Palm  Springs 
with  lumber  prices  so  low?" 

And  the  lumberman  says,  "Well,  my 
mill  caught  fire  and  I  collected  a  big 
fat  insurance  check." 

And  he  says,  "Well,  but  how  can  you 
afford  to  be  in  Palm  Springs  with 
lumber  prices  so  low?" 

And  he  says,  'Well,  there  was  an 
earthquake  that  destroyed  my  lumber 
mill  and  I  collected  a  big  fat  insurance 
check." 

And  the  other  lumberman  looked  at 
him  and  he  says.  "How  do  you  start  an 
earthquake?" 

Now.  I  see  that  I  did  not  get  very 
many  laughs  on  the  Republican  side, 
but  fortunately  I  did  on  the  Democrat- 
ic side.  That  shows  you  where  our 
sympathies  lie. 

How  do  you  start  an  earthquake?  We 
had  better  find  out,  because  if  one 
happens  it  could  cause  an  enormous 
amount  of  damage,  and  so  therefore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  rejection  of  this 
amendment. 

D  1730 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man    from     New     Hampshire     (Mr. 
Gregg). 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Walker) 
there  were— ayes  3,  noes  8. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFrERED  BY  MR.  MCGRATH 

Mr.    McGRATH.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McGrath:  On 
page  4.  after  line  2,  insert  the  following  sec- 
tion: "Sec.  202. ". 

Section  15  of  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1974.  as  amended.  15 
U.S.C.  2214,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
the  words  ■".  the  Secretary  of  Defense," 
where  such  appears  in  subsections  (b)(2). 
(c),  (e)(1)(A)  and  (f). 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  this  amendment  does  is  to  trans- 
fer to  FEMA  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  the  authority  to  grant  the 
public  safety  officer  award  to  an  out- 
standing civilian  defense  officer. 

Civil  defense  became  part  of  FEMA's 
mandate  In  the  1970's.  but  the  author- 
ity for  granting  this  award  has  never 
been  transferred.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  no  objection  to  this.  I  under- 
stand that  the  majority  has  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Section  15  of  the 
Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  establishes  two  classes  of  honor- 
ary awards  for  recognition  of  out- 
standing and  distinguished  service  by 
public  safety  officers— firefighters,  law 
enforcement  officers,  and  civil  defense 
officers.  One  award  is  presented  by 
the  President  to  public  safety  officers 
for  extraordinary  valor  in  the  line  of 
duty  or  outstanding  contribution  to 
public  safety.  The  other  award  can  be 
presented  by  the  Director,  FEMA.  At- 
torney General,  or  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  is  called  the  Secretary's 
award.  Originally  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  was  authorized  to  make  the 
firefighters  award  but  that  function 
was  transferred  to  the  Director, 
FEMA,  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
of  1978. 

It  was  intended  In  the  1974  act  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce/Director. 
FEMA,  make  the  award  for  firefight- 
ers, the  Attorney  General  for  law  en- 
forcement officers,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  civil  defense  officers  be- 
cause the  civil  defense  function  was 
then  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. That  function  has  now  been  del- 
egated to  the  Director.  FEMA.  by  Ex- 
ecutive order. 

Under  the  act  the  secretaries  were 
instructed  to  issue  regulations  and  to 
advise  the  President  concerning  the 
President's  award.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  no  longer  has  any  direct  con- 
nection with  those  awau-ds.  This 
amendment  would  remove  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Secretary  of  E>efense. 

This  would  leave  the  function  under 
the  section  to  be  performed  by  the  Di- 
rector, FEMA— because  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  functions  have  been  re- 


assigned under  reorganization  plan— 
and  by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  no  ob- 
jection to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McGRATH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  We  endorse  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McGrath). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
page  4,  after  line  2,  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  202.  It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress 
that  special  recognition  should  be  made  of 
volunteer  fire  companies  for  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  public  safety,  accomplished  in 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  American  vol- 
untary spirit,  and  offering  proof  that  local 
based,  nonfederally  sponsored  efforts  pro- 
vide the  American  people  with  outstanding 
service. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  which  simply  says  that 
we  ought  to  make  some  special  recog- 
nition of  the  work  being  done  In  fire 
prevention  and  in  public  safety  by  vol- 
unteer fire  companies  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Sometimes  when  we  are  dealing  with 
matters  at  the  Federal  level  we  forget 
the  fact  that  In  many  of  the  local  com- 
mimities.  particularly  in  suburban  and 
rural  commimities  across  this  country 
it  Is  the  volunteer  fire  companies  that 
are  carrying  the  load  for  public  safety. 

This  Is  In  some  small  way  to  say 
thank  you  from  the  Congress.  It  Is  a 
way  of  saying  that  we  do  recognize  the 
efforts  that  they  are  making  there, 
and  I  would  hope  that  It  would  not  be 
an  item  that  would  be  of  much  contro- 
versy. 

Mr,  WALGREN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALGREN,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding, 

I  would  only  second  the  words  and 
the  importance  that  the  Congress  give 
recognition  to  those  who  have  spent 
and  do  spend  so  much  time  at  such 
risk  to  themselves  and  sacrifice  to 
thernselves.  to  raise  money  and  pro- 
vide the  volunteer  man  and  woman 
power  that  protects  so  many  people 
from  fire. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  for  this 
amendment.  I,  too,  believe  that  the 
dedication  and  great  public  spirit  of 
the  volunteer  fire  people  in  this  coun- 
try are  owed  a  great  debt. 

The  last  time  I  was  in  my  district  I 
was  giving  a  speech  out  in  a  rural  area 
and  suddenly  the  whistles  began  blow- 
ing and  I  lost  half  my  audience,  who 
rushed  out  and  went  to  fight  a  fire.  I 
went  to  the  fire  myself  aoid  it  was  a 
real  good  one. 

But  these  people  are  tremendous 
and  they  had  to  sacrifice  hearing  the 
rest  of  my  speech,  but  their  actual  sac- 
rifices often  are  much  greater  than 
that,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  amendment. 

Mr  WALKER.  I  know  that  among 
my  constituents  they  would  not  con- 
sider having  an  excuse  to  leave  one  of 
my  speeches  as  a  sacrifice. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  also  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
amendment  forward.  As  a  person 
whose  house  is  protected  by  a  volun- 
teer fire  department,  in  a  district 
where  almost  every  fire  department  in 
every  town  is  volunteer  outside  of  the 
cities,  and  having  had  innumerable 
chimney  fires  in  my  own  house  where 
they  have  participated  in  putting 
them  out,  along  with  crawling  all  over 
the  roof  and  risking  their  lives  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  and  I  greatly  admire 
the  volunteer  firemen  and  appreciate 
the  gentleman  bringing  this  amend- 
ment to  the  floor. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not,  under  the  rule 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA)  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Dellums.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  2465)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977  and 
the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  fiscal  year  1985,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
398,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 
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tember  30.  1984.  and  September  30.  1985." 
before  "there  are  authorized". 

TITLE  II-FIRE  PREVENTION  AND 
CONTROL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 


amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

GENEKAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  there  in  extraneous  material, 
on  the  bill,  H.R.  2465. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 398,  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Science  and 
Technology  are  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  820)  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of 
1977  (42  U.S.C.  7706)  to  extend  au- 
thorization for  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALCREN 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Walcren  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
820)  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  bill,  H.R.  2465.  as 
parsed,  as  follows: 

TITLE  I-EARTHQUAKE  HAZARDS 
REDUCTION  PROGRAM 
Sec.   101.  (a)  Section  7(a)  of  the  Earth- 
quake  Hazards   Reduction   Act   of    1977    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Director,  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  5  and  6  of  this  Act.  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984. 
$3,705,000.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1985.  $6,096,000.". 

(b)  Section  7(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1982:"  and  by  in- 
serting ":  $35,524,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984,  and  $37,300,200 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1985"  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(c)  Section  7(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1982:"  and  by  in- 
serting ":  $25,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984:  and  $28,665,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1985"  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(d)  Section  7(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1982:"  and  by  in- 
serting ";  $475,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984:  and  $498,750  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Septeml>er  30.  1985" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(e)  Section  7(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1982  and"  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1982."  and  by  inserting  "Sep- 


Sec.  201.  Section  17  of  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

•■(e)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  the  payment  of  claims 
under  section  11  of  this  Act.  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated— 

■■(1)  $15,720,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984.  and  $20,983,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985;  and 

■•(2)  such  further  sums  as  may  be  neces 
sary  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  ana  September  30.  1985.  for 
adjustments  required  by  law  in  salaries,  pay. 
retirement,  and  employee  benefits  incurred 
in  the  conduct  of  activities  for  which  funds 
are  authorized  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

The  funds  authorized  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to  funds  authorized  in 
any  other  law  for  research  and  development 
at  the  Fire  Research  Center  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.". 

Sec.  202.  Section  15  of  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended.  15  U.S.C.  2214,  is  further  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  words  ".  the  Secretary  of 
Defense."  where  such  appears  in  subsec- 
tions <b)(2),  (c),  (e)(1)(A)  and  (f). 

Sec.  203.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  special  recognition  should  be  made  of 
volunteer  fire  companies  for  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  public  safety,  accomplished  in 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  American  vol- 
untary spirit,  and  offering  proof  that  locally 
based,  nonfederally  sponsored  efforts  pro- 
vide the  American  people  with  outstanding 
service. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Earth- 
quake Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977 
and  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1974  for  fiscal  year 
1984  and  fiscal  year  1985.  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  2465)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CON- 
DUCT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct: 

Committee  on  Standards  of 

Official  Conduct. 
Washington  D.C..  January  27.  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker.    House  of  Representatives.    Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you, 
pursuant  to  Rule  L(50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
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House  of  Representatives,  that  John  M. 
Swanner,  Staff  Director  for  the  Committee, 
has  been  served  with  a  subpoena  to  testify 
issued  by  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  will,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  General  Counsel  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  make  the  determina- 
tions required  by  Rule  L(5). 
Sincerely, 

Louis  Stokes, 

Chairman. 


NINE  RESCISSION  PROPOSALS 
AND  13  NEW  DEFERRALS 
UNDER  IMPOUNDMENT  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1974-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
98-167) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Wednesday,  February 
1,  1984,) 


D  1740 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
FEDERAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
AUTHORITY.  FISCAL  YEAR 
1982-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read,  and  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Wednesday.  February 
1.  1984.) 


SOME  CHOICE 


(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
stung  by  President  Reagan's  unfair 
and  thoughtless  statement  that  poor, 
homeless  people  who  sleep  on  grates, 
are  there  "by  choice." 

How  unfortunate,  how  really  pathet- 
ic it  is  that  President  Reagan  believes 
the  frustration  and  indifference  that 
grips  people  who  have  lost  all  hope 
should  be  interpreted  as  their  choice. 

After  days  of  congressional  hearings 
and  tours  of  facilities  to  help  the 
homeless,  we  have  found  a  clear  rela- 
tionship between  the  Reagan  policies 
which  cut  housing  assistance,  cut  nu- 
trition programs,  cut  social  spending, 
indeed,  cut  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  off  social  security  disability— a 


clear  relationship  between  these 
Reagan  policies  and  the  increased 
homeless  population  on  the  streets 
and  grates  of  America.  Some  choice, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Today's  homeless  people  deserve  far 
better  from  the  President  of  this 
Nation.  While  it  may  be  too  much  to 
expect  President  Reagan  to  offer  real 
help  to  the  homeless  population 
whose  ranks  he  has  helped  massively 
swell,  at  least  silence  would  have  been 
golden. 

At  this  point,  I  include  the  following 
article: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  1,  1984] 

Homeless  Choose  To  Be.  Reagan  Says 

(By  Juan  Williams) 

Chicago,  January  31.— President  Reagan, 
responding  in  a  television  interview  and  a 
political  speech  to  charges  that  his  adminis- 
tration has  favored  the  rich  over  the  poor, 
said  today  that  people  sleeping  on  outdoor'' 
grates  in  cities  are  homeless  "by  choice." 

Asked  on  ABC's  "Good  Morning,  Amer- 
ica" in  an  interview  from  the  White  House 
why  "people  across  this  country  .  .  .  say, 
•Yes  he  is  the  nicest  man  and  we  like  him 
but  his  policies  are  causing  misery,' " 
Reagan  responded  that  his  administration  is 
spending  more  on  programs  for  the  needy, 
health  care  and  food  stamps. 

••What  we  have  found  in  this  country,  and 
maybe  we're  more  aware  of  it  now,"  Reagan 
added,  "is  one  problem  that  we've  had,  even 
in  the  best  of  times,  and  that  is  the  people 
who  are  sleeping  on  the  grates,  the  home- 
less who  are  homeless,  you  might  say,  by 
choice." 

White  House  spokesman  Anson  Franklin 
said  later  that  some  studies  show  that  as 
much  as  25  percent  of  the  homeless  refuse 
help  from  government  agencies.  Reagan 
added  in  the  television  interview  that  the 
problem  has  been  "aggravated"  by  new  laws 
requiring  some  mental  institutions  to  re- 
lease disturbed  persons  when  •'they  have  no 
place  to  go." 

Later  today,  in  a  speech  here  at  a  conven- 
tion of  concrete,  gravel  and  stone  producers, 
Reagan  charged  that  political  opponents 
who  say  his  policies  favor  the  rich  are 
trying  to  appeal  to  "greed  and  envy." 

••As  the  political  rhetoric  heats  up,"  he 
said,  ••There  will  be  those  trying  to  appeal 
to  greed  and  envy— make  no  mistake  that 
that  is  what  they  are  trying  to  do— who  sug- 
gest our  tax  program  favors  the  rich.  This  is 
the  same  anti-business,  anti-success  attitude 
that  brought  this  country  to  the  brink  of 
economic  disaster." 

"The  finger-pointers  and  handwringers  of 
today  were  the  policy  makers  of  yesterday," 
Reagan  said,  "and  they  gave  us  economic 
stagnation  and  double-digit  inflation.  There 
was  only  one  thing  fair  about  their  policies: 
they  didn't  discriminate,  they  made  every- 
one miserable." 

The  estimated  $30,000  to  $35,000  cost  of 
the  presidential  trip  here  was  paid  by  the 
government  rather  than  the  Reagan-Bush 
'84  campaign.  White  House  spokesman 
Larry  Speakes  said  White  House  and  cam- 
paign lawyers  made  a  judgment  that  the 
trip  was  not  political  because  "he  doesn't 
have  any  'reelect  me'  in  the  speech"  and 
that  it  is  ••no  different  from  speeches  we've 
been  making  for  three  years."  Ed  Rollins, 
the  Reagan-Bush  campaign  director,  told 
the  Cable  News  Network  in  an  interview 
that  the  trip  is  ••official  business.  It's  not  a 


partisan  campaign  trip  .  .  .  he's  not  asking 
anyone  to  vote  for  him.  He's  going  on  total- 
ly about  his  programs  that  have  .  .  . 
worked." 

In  the  '"Good  Morning.  America"  inter- 
view, Reagan  branded  the  charge  that  he 
favors  the  rich  as  an  'absolute  falsehood." 
He  contended  that  President  Kennedy  pro- 
posed tax  cuts  that  offered  more  benefits 
for  the  rich  than  his  do.  In  his  speech  here 
to  4,000  members  of  the  International  Con- 
crete and  Aggregates  Industries,  Reagan 
drew  a  sharp  contrast  between  his  critics' 
complaints  about  economic  policies  that 
favor  the  rich  and  their  ••distasteful"  atti- 
tude toward  the  profit  motive. 

•■I  for  one  have  no  trouble  with  the  profit 
motive,"  he  said.  "When  people  are  free  to 
work  for  themselves,  they  work  longer  and 
harder  ...  it  hasn't  been  perfect  and  our 
country  has  made  mistakes  but  with  free- 
dom and  the  profit  motive  we  have  achieved 
greatness  as  a  nation."  Reagan  said  he  re- 
jected the  proposition  that  supporting  gov- 
ernment programs  for  the  poor  is  a  form  of 
charity.  He  said  charity  is  a  reflection  of 
what  an  individual  chooses  to  do  with  his  or 
her  money  and  not  what  one  group  feels  the 
government  should  do  with  everyone's 
money. 

The  president  said  working  people  can  see 
the  beneficial  results  of  his  economic  pro- 
gram in  the  rising  rate  of  real  wages  and  the 
record  number  of  people  now  employed.  He 
did  not  mention  the  8.2  percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  and  said  that,  despite  lower  infla- 
tion and  interest  rates,  much  remains  to  he 
done. 

"Turning  the  economy  around  was  priori- 
ty No.  1,"  he  said.  "Now  we  can  turn  to  the 
equally  difficult  task  of  streamlining  gov- 
ernment, making  it  more  efficient  and  re- 
sp)onsive." 

Among  the  unfinished  work  Reagan  listed 
was  the  $180  billion  budget  deficit.  But  he 
got  the  most  applause  of  the  day  when  he 
told  the  convention  that  he  will  not  raise 
taxes  to  reduce  the  deficit. 


THE  FISCAL  1985  BUDGET 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  has  now  formally  sub- 
mitted his  fiscal  1985  budget  to  the 
Congress  calling  for  higher  spending, 
higher  borrowing,  higher  deficits,  and 
greater  slashes  in  programs  for  moder- 
ate income  and  elderly  Americans. 
The  only  things  that  are  lower  are  our 
hopes  and  expectations  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  confront  head-on  our  enor- 
mous deficit  crisis.  So  while  the  words 
may  be  slightly  different  this  time,  the 
tune  remains  exactly  the  same. 

After  all  the  past  lectures  on  bal- 
anced budgets,  after  all  the  finger 
pointing  from  the  other  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  one  crystal-clear  fact 
stands  out  from  all  the  rest:  When  it 
comes  to  national  economic  policy,  the 
President's  advice  for  those  of  us  in 
the  Congress  is  "Don't  do  as  I  do,  just 
do  as  I  say." 

It  is  unacceptable  for  our  leaders  to 
tell  us  not  to  worry  about  their  defi- 
cits, that  they  will  decline  at  some 
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future  point.  That  is  like  a  fireman 
telling  people  trapped  in  a  burning 
building  not  to  worry  because  it  is  sure 
to  rain  some  day.  When  a  truck  is 
speeding  toward  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  it 
does  not  need  more  time,  it  needs  a 
change  in  direction. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  there  are 
those  who  today  focus  solely  on  an  im- 
proved national  economy  and  who. 
mistakenly,  believe  deficits  are  a  prob- 
lem for  tomorrow.  They  are  not. 

These  deficits  and  their  resulting 
high  interest  rates  affect  young  cou- 
ples in  Santa  Pe  and  Parmington  in 
my  district  who  are  unable  to  finance 
their  own  homes— today.  And  they 
affect  the  carpenters  and  construction 
workers  in  those  communities  who 
wish  to  build  those  homes— today.  And 
they  frustrate  the  small  shopkeeper  in 
Las  Vegas  who  is  unable  to  expand 
and  hire  new  workers— today. 

The  future  growth  of  my  district,  as 
well  as  everybody  else's,  is  on  the  line 
and  that  line  is  the  bottom  line  of  the 
Federal  budget. 

Those  who  question  the  course  of 
our  current  economic  path  were  as- 
sailed yesterday  by  the  President  in 
Chicago  as  being  antibusiness.  I  reject 
that  charge  as  groundless.  After  all. 
how  does  the  President  himself  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  although  small 
business  accounts  for  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product, 
small  business  received  less  than  18 
percent  of  the  tax  benefits  granted  by 
the  Reagan  program.  And  it  is  small 
business  that  can  provide  80  percent 
of  the  new  jobs  we  will  need  in  the 
years  ahead— but  they  cannot  possibly 
invest  and  expand  and  hire  new  work- 
ers when  current  policies  keep  interest 
rates  sky-high  with  a  borrow  now.  pay 
later  philosophy  that  keeps  piling  debt 
on  top  of  debt  at  a  rate  faster  than 
any  time  in  our  national  history. 

Instead  the  administration  suggests 
that  we  amend  the  Constitution  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget,  but  not  until 
sometime  in  the  future,  after  this  ad- 
ministration leaves  office.  That  is 
what  the  President  has  done:  it  is  the 
budgetary  equivalent  of  St.  Aug\is- 
tines  prayer  of  long  ago:  "Oh,  God. 
save  me  from  my  sins— but  not  yet." 

I  support  a  balanced  budget,  but  a 
transparent  constitutional  quick-fix  Is 
not  what  is  called  for  now.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  secure  economic  future,  we 
need  to  consider  a  package  that  will 
provide  for:  First,  reasonable  reduc- 
tions in  the  growth  of  entitlement  pro- 
grams. Second,  reasonable  reductions 
in  the  expanding  defense  programs, 
and  Third,  reasonable  adjustments  in 
our  tax  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  are  the  big  win- 
ners and  who  are  the  big  losers  in  the 
President's  budget  submitted  today? 

The  wirmers:  The  wiruiers  are  the 
rich,  the  big  corporations  that  do  not 
pay  taxes,  that  do  not  have  to  worry 


about  tax  reform,  and  those  with 
higher  incomes. 

Who  are  the  losers?  The  losers  are 
the  poor,  the  elderly,  those  that 
depend  on  housing  programs,  on  low- 
income  energy  assistance,  children  on 
nutrition  programs.  The  average 
American  is  the  big  loser  because 
there  Is  no  proposal  for  a  fair  tax. 

The  biggest  losers  are  those  that  will 
live  as  children  in  the  future  because 
of  the  deficit,  because  of  the  deficit 
that  is  the  highest  in  history,  a  $180 
billion  peacetime  deficit.  It  is  mortgag- 
ing our  future. 

After  all  of  the  rhetoric,  after  all  of 
the  theatrics  by  the  other  side,  the 
document  describing  the  President's 
intentions  is  here.  And  what  it  says  is 
if  you  are  poor,  in  the  middle  class, 
you  lose.  If  you  are  rich,  you  have 
won. 


ELECTION  YEAR  HYPOCRISY 
FROM  DEMOCRATS 

(Mr.  FIELDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  hearing  a  great  deal  of  hypocrisy 
from  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  as  of  yet  no  one  has  mentioned 
that  there  are  435  of  us  in  this  body 
who  have  a  voting  card.  Ronald 
Reagan  does  not  have  a  voting  card. 
He  cannot  come  into  this  body  and 
vote. 

So  I  ajn  submitting  for  the  record 
two  votes  that  we  had  last  term.  One 
was  the  Rousselot  balanced  budget 
that  was  offered  on  May  2,  1982,  and  I 
want  the  American  people  to  see  who 
voted  for  a  balanced  budget. 

The  vote  follows: 

Roll  No.  100 
YES— isa 

Anderson.  Archer.  Badham.  Bailey  (MO). 
Barnard.  Beard.  Benedict.  Bennett.  Bereu- 
ter.  Bethune.  BeviU.  Bliley.  Bouquard. 
Brinkley.  Broomfleld.  Brown  (CO).  Broyhill. 
Burgener.  Butler.  Byron,  Campbell. 
Carman.  Carney.  Chappell.  Chappie, 
Cheney.  Clausen.  Coats.  Collins  (TX).  Cor- 
coran. James  Coyne.  Craig.  Daniel  Crane. 
Philip  Crane.  Dan  Daniel.  R.  W.  Daniel. 
Dannemeyer.  Daschle.  Daub.  Derwinski. 
Dickinson.  Doman.  Dreler.  Duncan.  Dunn. 
Dyson.  Edwards  (AL).  Edwards  (OK).  Emer- 
son. Erdahl.  Erlenbom.  Evans  (OA).  Fiedler. 
Fields.  Fllppo.  Porsythe.  Fountain.  Fowler. 
Prenzel.  Puqua.  Gibbons,  Gingrich.  Glnn. 
Goldwater.  Gradlson.  Gramm.  Gregg.  Gris- 
ham.  Hagedom.  Ralph  Hall.  Sam  Hall. 
Hammerschmidt.  Hance.  Hansen  (ID). 
Hansen  (UT).  Hartnett.  Hatcher.  Hefner. 
Hendon.  Hller,  HiUis.  Holland.  Holt.  Hop- 
kins. Hubbard.  Huckaby.  Hunter,  Hutto. 

Ireland.  Jeffries.  Jenkins.  Johnston. 
Kazen.  Kindness.  Kramer.  Lagomarsino, 
Latta.  Leath.  L«Boutlll)er.  Lee.  Levitas. 
Lewis.  Livingston.  Loeffler.  Lott.  Lowery 
(CA).  Lujan.  Lungren.  Marlenee.  Marriott. 
Martin  (ID.  Martin  (NO.  Martin  (NY). 
McClory.  McCloskey.  McDonald.  McEwen. 
Miller   (OH).   Montgomery.    Moore.   Moor- 


head.  Morrison.  Myers.  Napier.  Neal. 
Nelson.  Nichols.  O'Brien.  Oxley.  Parris. 
Pashayan,  Patman.  Paul.  Petri.  Porter. 
Quillen.  Rhodes.  Ritter,  Roberts  (KS).  Rob- 
erts (SD).  Robinson.  Roemer.  Rose.  Roth. 
Rousselot.  Rudd.  Sawyer.  Schulze.  Sensen- 
brenner.  Shaw.  Shelby.  Shumway.  Siljan- 
der.  Skeen.  Smith  (AL).  Smith  (NE).  Smith 
(OR).  Snyder.  Solomon.  Spence.  Stange- 
land.  Staton,  Stenholm.  Slump.  Tauzin. 
Taylor.  Thomas.  Trible.  Vander  Jagt. 
Walker.  Wampler.  Weber  (MN).  Weber 
(OH).  White.  Whitehurst.  Whitley,  Whitta- 
ker.  Winn.  Wolf.  Wortley,  Wylie,  Young 
<AK). 

NOES— 34  a 

Addabbo.  Akaka,  Albosta.  Alexander.  An 
drews.  Annunzio.  Anthony.  Applegate, 
Aspin.  Atkinson,  AuCoin.  Bailey  (PA), 
Barnes.  Bedell.  Beilenson.  Benjamin.  Biaggi, 
Bingham.  Blanchard,  Boggs.  Boland,  Boil- 
ing, Boner.  Bonier.  Bonker.  Bowen,  Breaux, 
Brodhead.  Brooks,  Brown  (CA).  Phillip 
Burton.  Chisholm.  Clay,  dinger.  Coelho, 
Coleman.  Collins  (ID,  Conable.  Conte.  Con- 
yers,  Coughlin.  Courter,  William  Coyne, 
Crockett.  DAmours,  Davis,  de  la  Garza, 
Deckard.  Dellums,  DeNardis.  Derrick,  Dicks. 
Dingell.  Donnelly,  Dorgan,  Dougherty. 
Downey.  Dwyer,  Dymally,  Early.  Eckart, 
Edgar.  Edwards  (CA).  Emery.  English.  Ertel, 
Evans  (DE),  Evans  (lA).  Evans  (IN).  Fary, 
Fascell,  Fazio,  Fenwick,  Ferraro.  Findley, 
Fish.  Pithian,  Florio.  Foglietta.  Foley.  Ford 
(MI),  Frank,  Frost.  Garcia.  Gaydos,  Gejden- 
son,  Gephardt.  Oilman,  Gonzalez,  Goodling, 
Gore.  Gray,  Green.  Guarini,  Gunderson, 
Hall  (OH),  Hamilton,  Harkin,  Hawkins, 
Heckler.  Heftel.  Hertel.  Hightower.  Hollen- 
beck.  Horton,  Howard,  Hoyer.  Hughes, 
Hyde.  Jacobs.  Jeffords,  Jones  (NO,  Jones 
(OK).  Jones  (TN). 

Kastenmeier.  Kemp.  Kennelly.  Kildee. 
Kogovsek.  LaFalce.  Lantos.  Leach.  Lehman. 
Leland.  Lent.  Long  (LA),  Long  iMD).  Lowry 
(WA).  Luken.  Lundine.  Madigan.  Markey, 
Marks,  Malsui.  Mattox.  Mavroules.  Maszoli, 
McCoUum.  McCurdy.  McDade,  McGraih, 
McHugh.  McKinney.  Mica.  Michel.  Mikul- 
ski.  Miller  (CA).  Mineta.  Minish,  Mitchell 
(MD).  Mitchell  (NY).  Moakley.  Moffett, 
Molinari.  Mollohan.  Mottl.  Murphy, 
Murtha,  Natcher.  Nelligan.  Nowak.  Oakar, 
Oberstar.  Obey,  Ottinger.  Panetta,  Patter- 
son, Pease,  Pepper.  Perkins.  Peyser,  Pickle, 
Price.  Pritchard.  Pursell.  Railsback,  Rangel, 
Ratchford,  Regula,  Reuss,  Richmond,  Rin- 
aldo.  Rodino,  Roe.  Rogers.  Rosenthal,  Ros- 
tenkowski,  Roukema,  Roybal.  Russo.  Sabo. 
Santini,  Savage,  Scheuer,  Schneider, 
Schroeder,  Schumer.  Seiberllng,  Sha- 
mansky.  Shannon,  Sharp.  Shuster,  Simon, 
Skelton.  Smith  (lA),  Smith  (NJ),  Smith 
(PA),  Snowe.  Solarz.  St  Germain,  Stark. 
Stokes,  Stratton,  Studds,  Swift,  Synar, 
Tauke.  Traxler,  Udall.  Vento,  Volkmer,  Wal- 
gren,  Washington,  Watkins,  Waxman. 
Weaver,  Weiss,  Whitten.  Williams  (MT). 
Williams  (OH).  Wilson.  Wirth,  Wolpe. 
Wright.  Wyden,  Yates.  Yatron,  Young  (FD, 
Young  (MO).  Zablocki,  Zeferettl. 

HOT  VOTIMC— 8 

Bafalis,  Brown  (OH),  John  Burton,  Dixon, 
Dowdy,  Ford  (TN),  Rahall.  Stanton. 

Then  there  was  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  was  offered  on  Octo- 
l)er  I,  1982.  We  had  to  discharge  that 
particular  piece  of  legislation  l)ecause 
the  Speaker  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  would  not 
allow  that  piece  of  legislation  to  come 
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to  a  vote.  So  I  am  submitting  that  also, 
because  I  want  the  people  of  this 
country  to  find  out  who  are  phonies  in 
terms  of  balancing  this  budget  and 
dealing  with  deficits. 
The  vote  follows: 

Roll  No.  387 

YEAS— 236 

Anderson,  Andrews.  Anthony,  Applegate, 
Archer,  Ashbrook.  Atkinson,  Bafalis,  Bailey 
(MO).  Barnard,  Beard,  Benedict,  Bennett. 
Bereuler,  BeviU.  Bliley.  Boner,  Bouquard, 
Bowen.  Breaux,  Brinkley.  Broomfield, 
Brown  (CO).  Brown  (OH).  Broyhill,  Bur- 
gener, Butler.  Byron,  Campbell,  Carman, 
Carney,  Chappie,  Cheney,  Clausen,  dinger. 
Coats.  Coleman,  Collins  (TX),  Conable,  Cor- 
coran, Coughlin,  Courter,  James  Coyne, 
Craig,  Daniel  Crane,  Philip  Crane,  R.  W. 
Daniel.  Dannemeyer,  Daschle,  Daub,  Davis, 
de  la  Garza,  Deckard,  Derrick,  Derwinski, 
Dickinson.  Dornan,  Dowdy,  Dreier,  Duncan, 
Dunn,  Dyson,  Eckart,  Edwards  (AL),  Emer- 
son. Emery,  English,  Erdahl,  Erlenbom, 
Evans  (DE),  Evans  (GA),  Evans  (lA),  Fen- 
wick, Fiedler.  Fields.  Findley,  Fish,  Flippo, 
Fountain,  Prenzel.  Fuqua,  Gibbons,  Ging- 
rich, Ginn,  Goodling.  Gradison.  Gramm, 
Gregg.  Grisham,  Gunderson,  Hagedom, 
Ralph  Hall,  Sam  Hall,  Hammerschmidt, 
Hance,  Hansen  (ID),  Hansen  (UT),  Hart- 
nett, Hatcher,  Hefner,  Hendon,  Hightower, 
Hiler,  Hillis,  Holt,  Hopkins,  Hubbard,  Huck- 
aby. 

Hunter.  Hutto.  Hyde,  Ireland,  Jacobs,  Jef- 
fries. Jenkins,  Johnson,  Jones  (NO,  Jones 
(TN).  Kazen.  Kindness.  Kramer,  Lagomar- 
sino, Latta.  Leach.  Leath.  LeBoutillier,  Lee, 
Lent.  Levitas,  Lewis,  Livingston,  Loeffler, 
Lott.  Lowery  (CA),  Lujan,  Lungren,  Mad- 
igan. Marlenee.  Marriott.  Martin  (ID, 
Martin  (NO,  Martin  (NY),  McClory.  McCol- 
lum,  McCurdy.  McDonald,  McEwen, 
McGrath,  Mica.  Michel,  Miller  (OH),  Mitch- 
ell, Molinari,  Montgomery.  Moore,  Moor- 
head.  Morrison,  Mottl,  Myers,  Napier. 
Natcher.  Neal,  Nelson,  Nichols,  O'Brien, 
Oxley,  Parris,  Pashayan,  Patman,  Paul, 
Petri.  Pickle,  Porter.  Pursell,  Quillen,  Rails- 
back.  Regula,  Ritter,  Rol>erts  (KS),  Roberts 
(SD),  Robinson,  Roemer,  Rogers,  Rose, 
Roth.  Rousselot.  Rudd,  Santini,  Sawyer, 
Schulze,  Sensenbrenner,  Shaw,  Shelby, 
Shumway.  Shuster.  Siljander,  Skeen,  Skel- 
ton, Smith  (AL),  Smith  (NE),  Smith  (NJ), 
Smith  (OR),  Snowe,  Snyder,  Solomon, 
Spence,  Stangeland,  Stanton,  Staton,  Sten- 
holm, Stump,  Tauke,  Tauzin,  Taylor, 
Thomas,  Trible.  Vander  Jagt.  Volkmer, 
Walker,  Wampler,  Watkins,  Weber  (MN), 
Weber  (OH).  White,  Whitehurst,  Whitley, 
Whittaker,  Whitten,  Williams  (OH),  Wilson, 
Winn,  Wolf,  Wortley,  Wylie,  Young  (AK), 
Young  (FD. 

HAYS— 187 

AddablK),  Akaka.  Albosta,  Alexander.  An- 
nunzio. Aspin,  AuColn,  Bailey  (PA),  Barnes, 
Bedell.  Beilenson.  Bethune,  Biaggi, 
Bingham,  Boggs,  Boland,  Boiling,  Bonior, 
Bonker,  Brodhead,  Brooks,  Brown  (CA), 
John  Burton,  Phillip  Burton,  Chisholm, 
Clay,  Coelho,  Collins  (ID,  Conte,  Conyers, 
William  Coyne,  Crockett,  DAmours,  Del- 
lums. DeNardis,  Dicks,  Dingell,  Dixon,  Don- 
nelly, Dorgan,  Dougherty.  Downey.  Dwyer. 
Dymally,  Early.  Edgar,  Edwards  (CA),  Ertel, 
Evans  (IN),  Fary.  Fascell,  Fazio,  Ferraro, 
Fithian,  Florio,  Foglietta.  Foley,  Ford  (MI), 
Ford  (TN),  Fowler,  Prank,  Frost,  Garcia, 
Gaydos,  Gejdenson,  Gephardt,  Oilman, 
Glickman,  Gonzalez,  Gore,  Gray,  Green, 
Hall    (OH),    Hamilton,    Harkin,    Hawkins, 


Heckler,  Heftel,  Hertel,  Holland,  Hollen- 
beck,  Horton,  Howard,  Hoyer,  Hughes,  Jef- 
fords, Jones  (OK),  Kastenmeier,  Kemp. 
Kennelly,  Kildee,  Kogovsek,  LaPalce, 
Lantos,  Lehman,  Leland,  Long  (LA),  Long 
(MD),  Lowry  (WA),  Luken,  Lundine, 
Markey,  Marks,  Martinez,  Matsul,  Mattox, 
Mavroules,  Mazzoli,  McDade,  McHugh. 
McKinney,  Mikulski,  Miller  (CA),  Mineta, 
Minish,  Mitchell  (MD),  Moakley,  Moffett, 
Mollohan,  Murphy,  Murtha,  Nelligan, 
Nowak,  Oakar,  Oberstar,  Obey,  Ottinger, 
Panetta,  Patterson,  Pease,  Pepper,  Perkins. 
Peyser,  Price,  Pritchard,  Rahall,  Rangel, 
Ratchford,  Reuss,  Rhodes,  Rlnaldo,  Rodino, 
Roe,  Rosenthal,  Rostenkowski,  Roukema, 
Roybal,  Russo,  Sabo,  Savage,  Scheuer, 
Schneider,  Schroeder,  Schumer,  Seiberllng, 
Shamansky,  Shannon,  Sharp,  Simon,  Smith 
(lA),  Smith  (PA),  Solarz. 

St  Germain,  Stark,  Stokes,  Stratton, 
Studds,  Swift,  Synar,  Traxler,  Udall,  Vento, 
Walgren,  Washington,  Waxman,  Weaver, 
Weiss,  Williams  (MT),  Wirth,  Wolpe, 
Wright,  Wyden,  Yates,  Yatron,  Young 
(MO),  Zablocki,  Zeferetti. 

HOT  VOTIHO — 9 

Badham,  Blanchard,  Chappell,  Dan 
Daniel,  Edwards  (OK),  Porsythe,  Gold- 
water,  Guarini,  McCloskey. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  do  more  than 
talk,  Mr.  Speaker.  Let  us  act  so  the 
American  people  can  determine  who  is 
phony. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  know,  that  you  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Rodino.  will  not  allow  us  to  vote  on  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  or  the 
line-item  veto  becaiise  of  your  fear 
that  both  of  those  measures  are  going 
to  pass  suid  that  this  House  will  be 
forced  to  reduce  spending. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  up  to  you.  The 
time  is  now.  We  are  giving  you  this  op- 
portunity to  act.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
the  voting  cards  and  we  are  ready  to 
use  these  voting  cards. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr, 
Ritter)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr,  RITTER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  U.S.  Congress  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  great  Ukrainian  people 
on  the  66th  anniversary  of  their  Inde- 
pendence. As  we  honor  Ukrainians 
worldwide,  let  us  not  forget  that  their 
homeland  continues  to  be  under  the 
harsh  rule  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And, 
let  us  not  forget  that  their  people  are 
denied  their  own  personal  freedom 
and  the  many  opportunities  that  we, 
as  Americans,  dally  take  for  granted. 

Over  the  past  66  years,  the  Ukraini- 
an people  have  suffered  untold 
horrors.  After  declaring  their  Inde- 
pendence on  January  22,  1918  and  re- 
establishing a  free  Ukrainian  nation. 
Ukrainians  were  given  the  opportiuii- 
ty,  albeit  briefly,  to  live  In  freedom. 
This  freedom  was  short  lived,  howev- 
er, as  the  Soviet  Red  Army  invaded 
the  Ukraine  and  declared  it  a  part  of 


the  Soviet  Union.  Since  then,  the 
story  of  the  Ukraine  and  its  people  is 
one  mixed  with  the  horror  of  genocide 
and  war  and  the  hope  that  one  day 
the  Ukraine  will,  again,  be  free. 

Genocide  Is  a  term  that  appears  all 
too  frequently  In  the  annals  of  20th 
century  history.  Unfortunately,  It  Is  a 
term  Indelibly  marked  upon  the  soul 
of  every  Ukrainian.  As  Stalin  sought 
to  collectivize  the  agriculture-produc- 
ing areas  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Ukraini- 
ans were  caught  In  the  vise  of  an  arti- 
ficially Induced  famine  and  lands  plun- 
dered by  Soviet  troops  and  hungry 
people.  The  brutal  stories  of  the 
Ukrainian  famine  are  something  that 
should  shock  every  civilized  person. 
The  fact  the  famine  was  induced  by 
Soviet  leaders  in  an  effort  to  break  the 
will  of  Ukrainians  makes  the  story 
even  more  horrible.  The  fact  that  any 
one  group  of  people  would  orchestrate 
such  a  gross  crime  is  beyond  it^e  com- 
prehension of  decent  and  sane  people. 
The  effects  of  the  famine  are  still  felt 
today  and  I  was  proud  last  year  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  national  observance  of 
the  famine. 

As  the  famine  ended.  World  War  II 
began  and  again  the  faint  hope  of 
freedom  loomed.  With  the  Soviet's  re- 
treat from  Ukraine  and  the  ensuing 
Nazis  occupation  all  hopes  for  a  last- 
ing freedom  were  dashed.  In  fact,  the 
Nazis  brought  with  them  a  similar 
form  of  persecution  and  another  chap- 
ter of  horror  began.  Ukrainians  of 
Jewish  descent  were  dragged  from 
their  homes  and  forced  into  concentra- 
tion camps.  Many  died,  and  as  in  the 
previous  decade  when  famine  gripped 
the  land,  whole  families  and  villages 
were  destroyed. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
Soviets  have  tried  repeatedly  to  end 
the  national  spirit  of  Ukrainians.  Reli- 
gious practice  has  been  banned,  the 
language  in  schools  has  been  replaced 
by  Russian  aind  people  still  fear  the 
midnight  knock  on  the  door.  However, 
despite  all  the  attempts  by  the  Soviets 
to  break  the  will  of  the  Ukraine,  none 
have  succeeded.  Ukrainians  are  strong- 
er today  than  they  were  66  years  ago. 
No  amotmt  of  intimidation  or  pound- 
ing by  KGB  jackboots  will  force  them 
to  stop  hoping  and  praying  for  the  day 
when  their  land  is  free. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  an  area  that 
has  many  Ukrainian-American  fami- 
lies. The  Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsylva- 
nia is  an  area  enriched  from  their  cul- 
ture and  heritage.  Prom  them  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  not  only  about 
Ukrainian  culture,  but  of  the  suffering 
they  have  endured  In  the  quest  for 
freedom.  The  commemoration  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  to  them 
is  not  an  ethnic  event  but  a  meaning- 
ful observance  of  their  past  suffering 
and  hopes  for  the  future.  This  is  why  I 
am  proud  to  serve  on  the  Helsinki 
Commission  and  act  as  cochairman  of 
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the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Baltic 
States  and  the  Ukraine  so  that  their 
message  may  have  a  forum,  so  that 
more  may  know  of  their  plight.  It  is  a 
message  that  must  be  told. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  joining  in  this  special  order 
today.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  my 
esteemed  colleagues,  Hon.  Sam  Strat- 
TON  and  Hon.  Bill  Broomfield  for 
their  support  of  this  days  activities. 
What  we  do  in  Congress  and  in  com- 
munities all  around  the  Nation  is 
meaningful  because  we  keep  lit  the 
flame  of  hope  for  a  free  Ukraine.* 
•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  we  are  joining  the  proud  de- 
scendants of  the  glorious  Ukraine  who 
are  gathering  worldwide  to  commemo- 
rate the  66th  anniversary  of  that 
proud  nations  independence.  Though 
the  Ukraine  is  distant,  the  Ukrainian 
people  so  share  with  us  the  love  of 
freedom  and  dignity  that  they  are 
very  much  our  neighbors  and  spiritual 
kinsmen. 

The  American  people  pay  tribute  to 
the  many  glories  and  traditions  that 
shaped  the  Ukraine:  Its  fertile  wheat- 
fields,  its  proud  peasantry,  its  deeply 
felt  Eastern  Orthodox  faith,  its  lan- 
guage, its  literature,  and  its  customs. 
But  it  is  with  great  sadness  that  we 
are  forced  to  remember  that  these 
same  strengths  that  America  so  ad- 
mires stood  as  an  affront  to  Josef 
Stalin  and  his  Soviet  henchmen.  It  is 
with  great  sadness  that  we  are  forced 
to  remember  that  these  same  Soviet 
barbarians  brought  at>out  one  of  the 
20th  century's  greatest  horrors— the 
Ukrainian  famine  of  1933. 

But  remember  we  must.  That  is  why, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  proud  to  have 
sponsored  a  resolution  adopted  by  this 
House  last  November  17  to  commemo- 
rate the  Ukrainian  famine. 

That  resolution  was  a  memorial,  a 
proclamation,  another  footnote  to  an 
infamous  chapter  in  the  history  of 
crimes  against  humanity. 

But  it  was  more  than  that.  It  was  a 
tribute  to  the  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian 
people,  which  survives  this  crime  and 
lives  on  in  the  face  of  a  brutal,  oppres- 
sive, and  evil  empire. 

Indeed,  that  resolution  is  like  a 
candle  lit  in  remembrance  of  all  the 
world's  people,  living  in  captive  na- 
tions, who  are  the  victims  of  a  dark 
tyranny  that  consumes  hope  and  free- 
dom like  a  cancer  wherever  it  is  al- 
lowed to  spread. 

The  Ukrainian  famine  was  not  a  nat- 
ural disaster.  It  was  a  manmade  holo- 
caust. It  was  genocide.  Just  as  the 
Nazis  resorted  to  genocide  as  a  tool  of 
conquest,  so  too  did  the  Soviet  Com- 
munists use  mass  starvation  as  a  blunt 
Instrument  to  destroy  the  Ukraine  as 
an  independent  nation. 

But  try  as  they  might,  they  failed. 
The  evidence  is  with  us  today.  The  evi- 
dence is  found  in  the  fact  that  there 
remain     men     and     women     of     the 


Ukraine  who  still  aspire  to  freedom 
and  independence.  And  the  evidence  is 
also  found  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
gathered  today  to  let  them  know  that 
the  American  people  share  their 
sorrow,  share  their  hope  for  the  recov- 
ery of  national  sovereignty,  share 
their  love  of  freedom.  We  are  gathered 
today  to  say  loudly  and  clearly  that  we 
will  never  forget.* 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
America,  some  of  us  may  take  freedom 
for  granted.  We  may  forget  that  our 
forefathers  fought  harsh  battles  to 
win  their  freedom  from  oppression 
and  outside  rule.  Yet.  when  we  look  to 
the  captive  nations  such  as  the 
Ukraine,  we  remember  again  the  noble 
struggle  for  liberty. 

The  Ukraine  was  recognized  as  a 
free  and  independent  nation  on  Febru- 
ary 9.  1918.  The  citizens  of  this  young 
nation  celebrated  their  heritage  and 
culture,  their  place  on  the  the  roster 
of  free  countries  throughout  the 
world.  However,  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence was  soon  under  attack.  After 
fighting  valiantly  for  3  years,  the 
small  Ukrainian  army  fell  to  the  Bol- 
sheviks. 

But  while  the  advancing  Soviet 
Army  stripped  the  Ukrainians  of  their 
independence,  no  one  could  quell  the 
Ukrainian  quest  for  freedom.  Al- 
though they  are  still  enslaved  by  the 
Soviets,  the  Ukrainians  efforts  to 
retain  their  spiritual  independence 
and  cultural  integrity  have  not  fal- 
tered. 

President  Kennedy  once  wrote: 

The  meaning  of  courage,  like  political  mo- 
tivation, is  frequently  misunderstood.  Some 
enjoy  the  excitement  of  its  battles,  but  fail 
to  note  the  implications  of  its  consequences. 
Some  admire  its  virtues  in  other  men  and 
other  times,  but  fail  to  comprehend  its  cur- 
rent potentialities. 

I  believe  it  is  important  in  our  trib- 
ute to  the  brave  Ukrainian  people  to 
note  their  courage.  Over  the  past  66 
years,  they  have  had  to  face  the  conse- 
quences of  their  struggle.  Yet.  un- 
daunted, they  continue  that  struggle, 
and  continue  to  pray  that  their  efforts 
will  gain  them  freedom. 

On  this  66th  anniversary  of  Ukraini- 
an Independence  Day.  I  rise  to  salute 
a  great  people— the  Ukrainians  and 
Ukrainian  Ainericans.* 
•  Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  salute  today  the  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  independence 
by  the  Ukrainian  people.  Much  like 
our  own  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Ukrainian  proclamation  declares 
that  their  nation  is  "an  independent, 
sutxirdinate  to  no  one.  free  sovereign 
State  of  the  Ukraine."  In  this  auspi- 
cious document  was  both  the  pain, 
anger,  and  frustration  of  years  of 
dominance  by  foreign  invaders  and 
also  the  spirit,  joy.  and  power  that 
freedom  and  lil)erty  give  to  a  people.  It 
augured  a  great  nation  where  the  Gov- 


ernment   was    democratically    elected 
and  the  people  prospered. 

Unfortunately,  the  fragile  hopes  of 
Ukrainian  sovereignty  were  dashed 
during  the  summer  of  1920  by  the  Red 
Army.  Since  that  time,  the  peoples  of 
the  Ukraine  have  had  to  suffer  again 
and  again  the  agonies  of  domination 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  During  the  great 
collectivization  purges  of  1932  and 
1933.  it  is  estimated  that  7  to  10  mil- 
lion Ukrainians  were  starved.  The 
harsh  policies  of  Stalin  forced  the 
small  landowning  peasants  of  the 
Ukraine,  which  contains  some  of  the 
best  farmland  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
onto  the  gigantic  sovkhozes  where 
many  perished.  During  World  War  II 
several  hundred  thousand  Ukrainians 
died  fighting  in  their  insurgent  armies, 
first  against  the  Nazis  and  then 
against  the  Communists. 

Even  today,  when  the  Ukraine  repre- 
sents the  most  important  ethnic  mi- 
nority in  the  Soviet  Union  and  con- 
tains many  of  that  country's  greatest 
industrial  centers,  there  still  exists  a 
fierce  sense  of  nationalism  embodied 
in  the  great  enmity  toward  Russia. 
However,  the  Ukrainian  culture  and 
language  fight  an  ever-losing  battle 
against  the  Russian  domination  that 
has  already  claimed  their  religious  and 
political  structures.  Because  of  the  in- 
creasing decline  of  Ukrainian  identity, 
it  is  becoming  more  important  than 
ever  to  call  attention  to  this  oppressed 
nation.  We  are  in  danger  of  seeing  this 
land,  which  is  I'/i  times  the  size  of 
Poland,  absorbed  completely  into 
Russia.  Gone  will  be  the  culture,  the 
language,  and  the  traditions  that  have 
existed  for  thousands  of  years. 

I  call  to  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  to  not  only  celebrate  this  anni- 
versary of  a  nation's  desire  to  be  free 
but  to  also  point  to  the  day  when  the 
ages  long  dream  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence will  be  realized.* 
•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  the 
special  order  commemorating  the  66th 
Anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence. Of  course,  the  actual  date  of  the 
anniversary  is  January  22,  but  the 
House  was  not  in  session  at  that  time, 
so  we  have  selected  today  instead  to 
render  our  comments  and  observations 
on  this  important  anniversary. 

The  Ukraine  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  captive  nations,  whose 
plight  the  Congress  annually  com- 
memorates in  July  pursuant  to  a  reso- 
lution adopted  more  than  20  years 
ago.  It  is  unfortunate  that  because  the 
independence  of  the  Ukraine  lasted 
but  a  short  time,  between  the  fall  of 
the  czar  and  the  military  takeover  of 
the  Ukraine  by  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment, some  people  tend  to  forget  that 
the  Ukraine  was  indeed  at  one  time 
free.  For  5  years  the  Ukraine  had  a 


separate  political  identity.  even 
though  since  1918  it  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  territory  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Ukraine  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished history,  with  its  own  geo- 
graphic and  ethnic  identity.  The 
Ukraine's  excellent  agricultural  pro- 
duction has  been  of  special  impor- 
tance. For  centuries,  therefore,  it  has 
been  the  target  for  aggression  by 
whatever  European  power  might  be- 
lieve itself  at  the  time  to  be  in  ascend- 
ance—Poland, Sweden.  Prussia,  Ger- 
many, and,  of  course,  the  Bolsheviks. 
Yet  throughout  all  of  these  invasions 
and  occupations,  including  the  present 
one,  the  brave  people  of  the  Ukraine 
have  maintained  their  fierce  love  of 
freedom,  their  bold  sense  of  independ- 
ence and  their  individual  integrity. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet 
oppression  of  the  Ukraine  has  actually 
had  a  positive  impact  on  these  United 
States.  We  have  been  most  fortunate 
to  inherit  the  drive,  the  skills  and  the 
rugged  independence  of  those  Ukraini- 
ans who  could  no  longer  put  up  with 
life  under  the  Soviet  yoke.  As  a  result, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
of  Ukrainian  descent  have  made  ex- 
tremely valuable  contributions  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  coun- 
try. And  their  children  and  grandchil- 
dren have  continued  those  great  con- 
tributions. 

The  solidarity  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Ukrainian-American  community  was 
once  again  demonstrated  here  in 
Washington  last  summer  by  the  very 
impressive  meeting  on  the  Washington 
Mall  commemorating  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Ukrainian  famine  of 
1933,  which  was  caused  by  aggression 
by  the  Soviet  military  forces  and  re- 
sulted in  no  less  than  an  act  of  geno- 
cide against  the  Ukrainian  people.  We 
will  not  forget  and  we  must  not  forget 
that  horrible,  senseless  loss  of  life 
under  Soviet  oppression  and  milita- 
rism. That  is  why  I  have  cosponsored  a 
bill.  H.R.  4459,  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  1932-33  famine 
caused  by  the  Soviet  Government  in 
the  Ukraine,  and  urge  swift  approval 
of  the  legislation  by  the  House. 

So  today  we  salute  Ukrainian  Ameri- 
cans here,  and  the  Ukrainians  in  the 
homeland,  for  their  courage  and 
strength  in  fighting  the  totalitarian 
regime  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And  I 
assure  them  that  we  in  the  Congress 
will  not  forget  their  fine  moment  of 
Independence,  nor  their  struggle 
under  oppression,  and  will  continue  to 
work  for  their  independence  until  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  are  once  again 
free.» 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1918,  the  Ukrainian  people 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  repression  and 
declared  their  independence.  This  for- 
mation of  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public 66  years  ago  signified  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  history  of  the  Ukraini- 
an people  as  they  have  struggled  to 


assert  their  identity  and  their  beliefs 
while  under  foreign  domination.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues, 
Don  Ritter,  Sam  Stratton,  and  Wil- 
liam Broomfield,  in  their  special 
order  to  bring  this  memorable  date  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

Though  66  years  have  passed  since 
this  declaration,  the  memory  of  this 
day  still  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Ukrainians.  Out  of  the  ashes  of  the 
Russian  and  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pires, the  Ukrainian  people  rose  in 
1918  and  took  the  opportunity  to  real- 
ize the  dreams  of  their  forefathers  in 
declaring  their  independence.  From 
the  first,  the  new  nation  struggled  to 
hold  on  to  its  new-found  freedom,  bat- 
tered by  Russian  armies  from  the  East 
and  Polish  armies  from  the  West.  De- 
spite a  valiant  effort,  the  Ukrainian 
National  Republic  was  crushed  by  the 
Communist  Russians  in  the  summer  of 
1920,  3  years  after  its  formation. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  suffered 
66  years  of  repression  and  persecution 
at  the  hands  of  Soviet  aggressors  since 
their  declaration  of  independence. 
They  have  been  imprisoned  and  tor- 
tured because  of  their  political  and  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  the  doors  of  their 
churches  and  schools  have  been 
closed.  Furthermore,  an  unwarranted 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Soviets  to 
eradicate  an  entire  culture  and  race. 
During  1932  and  1933,  7  to  10  million 
Ukrainians  starved  to  death  because  of 
Stalin's  cruel  collectivization  program 
which  resulted  in  a  devastating 
famine.  The  causes  and  effects  of  this 
famine  are  still  not  fully  known  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Goverrunent  sup- 
pressed any  information  about  the 
famine.  Because  this  famine  formed  a 
crucial  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  and  in  an  effort  to 
help  Ukrainians  throughout  the  world 
regain  a  part  of  their  past,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation,  H.R.  4459,  which 
would  establish  a  congressional  com- 
mission to  study  the  Ukraine  famine 
of  1932-33.  Since  H.R.  4459  was  intro- 
duced, 60  of  our  colleagues  have 
deemed  this  effort  worthy  of  their 
support  and  have  agreed  to  cosponsor 
the  measure.  I  urge  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill  as  well  and 
to  work  with  me  in  securing  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Despite  famines  and  persecution,  de- 
spite the  curtailment  of  their  civil  lib- 
erties, and  despite  the  injustices  that 
they  have  been  subjected  to,  the 
Ukrainian  people  continue  to  display 
courage  and  perseverance  and  have 
not  yet  given  up  hope  that,  one  day, 
they  too  will  breathe  the  air  of  free- 
dom. We  must  continue  to  remember 
this  momentous  declaration  in  the 
hope  that  our  remembrance  of  this 
glorious  moment  will  lend  the  Ukraini- 
an people  the  encouragement  that 
they  need.  As  the  famous  Ukrainian 
poet  Taras  Schevchenko  said,  "Our 
souls  will  never  perish,  freedom  knows 


no  dying."  May  the  hope  for  freedom 
for  the  Ukrainian  people  never  die  and 
may  their  quest  for  independence  be 
successful.* 

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we.  the  U.S.  Congress, 
the  representatives  of  a  nation  free 
and  strong,  commemorate  the  66th  an- 
niversary of  Ukrainian  independence. 
Freedom  in  the  Ukraine  is  not  out- 
wardly visible.  As  a  nation,  it  is  under 
Communist  control  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Though  the  luxury  of  freedom 
is  not  visibly  evident  in  the  Ukraine 
today,  freedom  is  present  in  the  heart 
of  all  Ukrainians.  Worldwide,  Ukraini- 
ans who  fled  persecution  and  those 
who  brave  daily  terror  in  their  home- 
land, all  carry  the  freedom  of  the 
Ukrainian  Republic  as  a  torch  to  light 
the  path  of  truth  for  a  suppressed 
homeland.  The  atrocities  brought 
against  this  nation  by  the  Soviets  has 
not  quelled  the  drive  for  freedom  of 
the  Ukrainian  people.  We  as  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress,  as  well  as  all 
Americans  and  all  free  nations  pay 
tribute  to  the  tenacious  perseverance 
that  carries  the  Ukrainian  people  for- 
ward through  their  adverse  condition. 
As  all  free  people  across  the  globe 
wish  the  Ukrainian  people  freedom  as 
a  nation,  may  we  also  learn  from  these 
people  the  true  freedom  they  hold  so 
dear,  freedom  of  the  heart.* 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  Congress- 
man RiTTER  for  his  fine  efforts  in 
making  this  commemoration  of  the 
66th  Anniversary  of  the  Ukraine's  in- 
dependence possible. 

I  am  honored  to  have  the  optwrtunl- 
ty  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
Ukraine  and  the  aspirations  of  its 
people  on  this  Important  occasion. 

Because  of  its  strategic  geographical 
position  and  rich  resources,  the 
Ukraine  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
coveted  prize  of  aggressors  from  the 
Mongols  to  the  Moscovlte  czars  and, 
more  recently,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

With  the  1917  disintegration  of  the 
Russian  autocratic  government,  and 
the  Ukrainian  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, the  Ukrainians  demonstrat- 
ed to  the  world  that  Moscow  and  Kiev 
represented  two  different  nations  and 
two  different  mentalities.  Kiev  repre- 
sented the  democratic  concept  of  gov- 
ernment based  on  the  respect  of 
human  rights,  while  Moscow  repre- 
sented totalitarianism  and  destruction. 

After  the  Ukrainian  declaration  of 
Independence,  they  fought  valiantly 
but  unsuccessfully  to  keep  their  inde- 
pendence for  four  terrible  years.  Since 
the  occupation  of  the  Ukraine  by  the 
Soviet  Government,  over  10  million 
Ukrainians  have  died  In  the  defense  of 
their  country. 

Today,  we  pause  to  pay  special  trib- 
ute to  the  brave  men  and  women  of 
the  Ukraine  who  are  carrying  forward. 
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recognition  of  the  new  state,  was  the 
only  time  in  modern  history  that  the 


It  is  time  we  had  the  courage  to  face 
this   betrayal   of   our   most-cherished 


Mr.     Speaker,     in     commemorating 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day.  we  do 
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at  great  personal  danger  and  sacrifice, 
the  struggle  for  independence  and 
freedom. 

The  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  people  is 
as  strong  today  as  it  was  in  1918.  Be- 
cause of  their  bravery,  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  thousands  like  them  in  the 
many  captive  nations  of  the  world,  the 
cause  of  human  rights  is  l)eing  carried 
forward.  More  than  ever  Ijefore.  auto- 
cratic regimes  and  dictators  from  both 
sides  of  the  political  spectrum  know 
that  their  actions  are  being  watched. 
We  cannot,  however,  give  up  the  strug- 
gle. 

The  recent  events  in  Poland  and 
Soviet  imperialism  in  Afghanistan  are 
stark  reminders  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  empire  is  still  willing  to  put  a 
joke  on  its  neighlxjrs. 

Let  our  Government  never  pause  in 
its  struggle  to  win  the  independence  of 
the  Ukraine.  Let  us  renew  our  pledge 
to  support  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
Ukraine,  in  Afghanistan,  and  through- 
out the  world,  with  our  help,  the  gift 
of  freedom  will  be  a  reality  for  the 
captive  nations  that  encircle  our 
planet.* 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
honor  for  me  today  to  rise  in  salute  to 
the  brave  Ukrainian  people  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  66th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 

More  than  any  time  in  recent  years, 
this  1984  commemoration  takes  on  a 
special  meaning.  The  Soviet  Union's 
Iron  Curtain  around  central  Europe  is 
beginning  to  show  some  cracks  at  the 
seams.  The  continuing  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  by  Russian  troops,  the 
turmoil  in  Poland  and  the  recent  fail- 
ure of  their  wheat  crop  have  combined 
to  create  the  most  severe  economic 
crisis  in  recent  memory  for  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

Like  Poland's  Solidarity  lal)or  move- 
ment, strikes  and  workers'  demands 
for  free  unionism  have  also  emerged  in 
the  Ukraine.  Hopefully  that  situation 
will  result  in  a  lessening  of  Soviet  in- 
fluence and  control  over  the  awea  and 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  where  the 
Ukraine  and  other  dominated  Slavic 
states  will  once  again  regain  their  in- 
dependence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  January  22,  1918,  was  a 
day  of  true  glory  for  the  Ukraine 
when  their  free  Democratic  Parlia- 
ment, the  Rada,  declared  the  nation's 
independence.  But  the  Communist 
forces  that  had  taken  over  imperialist 
Russia  during  the  Revolution  of  1917 
saw  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic 
as  a  serious  threat  to  itself  and  its  hei- 
nous goals. 

In  1922,  the  Russian  Communists 
forcibly  took  control  of  the  Ukraine 
and  began  a  brutal  repressive  cam- 
paign that  continues  today.  It  is  no 
underestimation  that  millions  of 
Ukrainians  have  been  systematically 
slaughtered  by  a  series  of  Soviet  re- 
gimes over  the  past  61  years.  The  Rus- 
sian   slavemasters    have    forced    the 


proud  Ukrainian  people  to  leave  their 
homeland  and  to  serve  as  slave  labor 
on  factories  and  farms  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  despite  all  that  turmoil  and 
tragedy,  the  Ukrainians  living  in  the 
Soviet  Union  have  somehow  managed 
to  maintain  both  their  dignity  and 
their  ethnic  identity.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  while  Russian  control  over 
the  Ukraine  is  brutal  and  complete, 
the  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  people  has 
never  been  diminished. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  in  the  world,  set  aside  time 
to  recognize  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day.  That  recognition  sends  a  loud 
and  clear  message  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  have 
not  been  forgotten.* 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  add  my 
congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  the 
66th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  Ukraine's  Independence  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  1918. 

Although  their  independence  was 
short  lived,  the  Ukrainian  spirit  and 
culture  has  survived  the  ensuing  dec- 
ades. Despite  the  Soviet  Union's  re- 
peated attempts  to  destroy  the 
Ukrainian  people— through  famine,  re- 
pression, and  coersion— the  dream  of 
freedom  is  still  strong  in  the  Ukraine 
and  in  the  Ukrainian  communities  of 
the  United  States  where  more  than  2 
million  Ukrainians  reside. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  word  of  praise, 
too,  for  the  Ukrainian  organizations 
which  have  banded  together  in  this 
country  to  engage  in  humanitarian 
works  as  well  as  to  propagate  the 
Ukrainian  culture. 

I  l)elieve  that  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress have  tried  to  be  responsive  to  the 
Ukrainian  struggle,  by,  for  Instance, 
sending  congressional  letters  in  sup- 
port of  an  American  consulate  in  Kiev 
and  to  Andropov  on  behalf  of  Oksana 
Meshko,  a  member  of  the  Ukrainian 
Helsinki  group  who  was  sentenced  to 
internal  exile.  We  have  also  held  spe- 
cial orders,  such  as  this  one,  com- 
memorating Captive  Nations  Week 
and  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  famine. 

But  we  can  never  say  it  is  enough. 
We  must  continue  to  speak  out  on 
t>ehalf  of  the  Ukrainian  cause  and  on 
behalf  of  all  captive  nations  as  long  as 
they  cannot  speak  for  themselves.* 
•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues once  again  in  commemorating 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day,  on  the 
66th  anniversary  of  this  event. 

It  is  ironic  that  for  most  of  these  66 
years  of  proclaimed  Independence,  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  been  far  from 
independent.  Rather,  Ukrainian  citi- 
zens have  been  subjected  to  repression 
and  religious  persecution. 

While  Soviet  leaders  are  quick  to 
decry  U.S.  actions  as  imperialistic,  one 


surely  notices  that  the  freedoms  taken 
for  granted  in  Western  societies  are 
only  a  dream  in  Eastern-bloc  coun- 
tries—the Ukraine  is  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  the  deprivation  of  human  rights 
which  takes  place  in  Eastern  bloc 
countries. 

The  Ukrainian  people  deserve  our 
suport  and  recognition  for  their  ef- 
forts to  preserve  their  traditions  and 
customs  in  the  face  of  sustained  re- 
pressive tactics  which  have  plagued 
their  lives  for  over  66  years. 

Let  today  be  a  day  of  reflection  for 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world.  We 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  freedoms 
we  enjoy  and  the  struggle  of  people 
who  do  not  share  in  those  freedoms. 
Let  us  join  the  Ukrainian  people  in 
commemorating  their  day  of  inde- 
pendence.* 

*  Mr.  EDGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  January 
22.  1984,  marked  the  66th  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  independence 
of  the  Ukraine  National  Republic.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia for  reserving  this  time  today  so 
that  we  can  join  with  Ukrainians 
throughout  the  world  in  commemorat- 
ing this  event. 

Sixty-six  years  ago,  as  the  empire  of 
the  czar  disintegrated,  the  Ukrainian 
people  announced  the  formation  of 
their  own  republic.  This  independence 
from  Russian  rule  lasted  for  only  a 
few  years,  however,  as  the  new  state 
was  crushed  by  a  more  powerful  and 
aggressive  Soviet  Army  in  1920.  After 
the  Soviet  victory  a  separate  Ukraini- 
an Republic  was  set  up  along  with 
other  national  republics.  Although 
each  of  these  nations  within  the 
U.S.S.R.  maintain  theoretical  rights  of 
sovereignty,  we  all  know  that  they  are 
subservient  to  the  central  government 
in  Moscow. 

Today  Ukrainians  living  in  the 
Soviet  Union  struggle  to  maintain 
their  cultural  and  political  identity. 
Through  this  special  order  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  stand  together  with 
these  Ukrainian  patriots  and  support 
them  in  their  attempts  to  gain  self-de- 
termination and  freedom.  In  our  own 
country  we  can  mark  this  day  in  soli- 
darity with  Ukrainian-American  com- 
munity, whose  members  remember 
their  homeland  even  as  they  make  sig- 
nificant, valuable  contributions  to  the 
life,  growth,  and  development  of  the 
United  States.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  fervently  wishing 
that  the  50  million  Ukrainians  now 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
could  enjoy  a  similar  degree  of  free- 
dom to  that  enjoyed  by  their  compa- 
triots in  this  country.* 
*  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  January  22, 
1984,  marks  the  66th  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  independence  from 
Russia  by  the  Ukrainian  nation.  This 
declaration,  and  the  subsequent  ac- 
knowledgment in  the  treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk,  graoiting  de  facto  and  de  jure 
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recognition  of  the  new  state,  was  the 
only  time  in  modern  history  that  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  existed  as  a 
sovereign  nation. 

The  Ukraine  people  have  had  a  long 
history  of  subjugation  and  tyranny 
from  surrounding  nations.  Even  the  3 
bright  years  of  independence  were 
darkened  by  a  continual  struggle 
against  military  domination  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Unfortunately,  they  lost 
that  struggle,  but  have  been  fighting 
ever  since  to  regain  their  independ- 
ence and  keep  their  identity  strong. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  lieen 
denied  their  right  to  freedom,  justice 
and  self-determination.  Their  lan- 
guage, culture,  and  traditions  have 
been  suppressed,  and  their  leaders  per- 
secuted in  an  attempt  to  break  their 
spirit  and  enforce  their  subjugation. 
The  continued  denial  of  personal  free- 
doms and  human  rights  has  not  forced 
them  to  abandon  their  efforts,  but 
rather  has  acted  as  a  cause  to  rally 
around.  Among  the  actions  taken  by 
Ukrainian  citizens  was  the  founding  of 
the  Helsinki  monitoring  group  in  1976. 
These  individuals,  most  of  whom  are 
today  serving  terms  in  prison  or  exile, 
decided  to  promote  compliance  by  the 
Soviet  Government  with  the  humani- 
tarian provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Pinal 
Act.  Groups  in  many  Soviet  republics 
were  formed,  but  the  fate  of  the 
Ukrainian  monitoring  group  stands 
out  as  willful  and  active  violation  of 
the  Helsinki  accords. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  today  to 
commemorate  a  day  in  history  when 
Ukrainian  people  were  free.  I  speak 
out  in  the  hope  that  one  day  we  can 
again  celebrate  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  Ukraine.  As  a  member 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the 
Baltic  States  and  the  Ukraine,  I  pledge 
my  continued  support  to  that  effort.* 
*  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating Ukrainian  Independence 
Day  through  today's  special  order.  It 
is  important  to  remind  ourselves  and 
the  Soviet  Union  that  the  atrocities 
perpetrated  on  the  Ukrainian  peoples 
since  their  freedom  was  ruthlessly 
wrested  from  them  over  60  years  ago, 
have  not  gone  unnoticed  and  unop- 
posed. 

Upon  its  seizure  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Ukraine  was  subjugated  to 
an  enslavement  of  its  people  and  a 
policy  of  intensive  persecution  aimed 
specifically  at  destroying  their  nation- 
al and  ethnic  Identity.  I  applaud  the 
courageous  striving  of  these  shameful- 
ly oppressed  people  to  preserve  their 
traditions  and  regain  their  freedom. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  Introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  435  to  re- 
nounce the  Yalta  executive  agree- 
ment. Through  this  agreement,  co- 
signed  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1945. 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Europe  have  been 
brought  to  suffering  and  annihilation. 


It  is  time  we  had  the  courage  to  face 
this  betrayal  of  our  most-cherished 
principles  and  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  we  can  never  tolerate  ille- 
gal Soviet  domination  and  abuse  of 
human  rights. 

I  have  heard  from  thousands  of  con- 
cerned citizens  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try who  support  the  formal  renunci- 
ation of  the  Yalta  agreement.  By 
doing  so,  we  can  send  a  clear  message 
to  the  Soviet  Government,  as  well  as 
to  nations  such  as  the  Ukraine  that 
are  temporarily  being  held  captive, 
that  our  expressed  solidarity  with  the 
nations  of  central  and  eastern  Europe 
is  In  fact  sincere  and  our  support 
active.* 

*  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  my  fellow  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  the  66th 
anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day. 

The  Ukrainians  have  endured  relent- 
less Soviet  occupation  and  repression 
since  the  early  1920's.  Yet  they  have 
maintained  their  dreams  of  national 
liberty  and  Individual  freedom.  I  be- 
lieve their  unyielding  struggle  must 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  of  us  who 
enjoy  freedom. 

As  you  may  know,  I  recently  wrote 
to  President  Reagan,  along  with  68  of 
my  colleagues,  urging  him  to  honor 
the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Helsinki  monitoring  group.  This 
brave  group  of  Imprisoned  men  and 
women  monitor  Soviet  compliance  of 
the  Helsinki  accords.  It  Is  Imperative 
we  continue  to  affirm  our  support  for 
Ukrainians  denied  basic  human  rights. 

I  wish  to  express  my  concern  to 
those  seeking  control  of  their  destiny, 
free  from  foreign  domination.  As 
Americans,  we  seek  universal  compli- 
ance of  human  right  provisions  as  em- 
l)odied  In  the  Helsinki  doctrine  In 
order  that  all  nationalities  may  enjoy 
basic  human  rights.* 

*  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Janu- 
ary 22  of  this  year  marks  the  66th  an- 
niversary of  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day.  After  centuries  of  struggle,  the 
Ukraine  became  a  free  and  Independ- 
ent state.  Yet  this  freedom  was  short 
lived  for  In  1940.  the  Soviet  Union 
forcibly  annexed  Ukrainia.  along  with 
the  Baltic  Republics.  Today  the 
Ukrainians  battle  an  oppressive  regime 
for  their  political,  cultural  and  reli- 
gious freedoms,  indeed  for  their  very 
survival  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people. 

This  struggle  for  survival,  for  the 
freedom  to  express  an  ethnic  Identity 
that  reflects  centuries  of  tradition, 
may  be  seen  In  the  sense  of  pride  and 
concern  that  the  Ukrainian  communi- 
ty has  for  each  other,  and  for  the 
broader  community  as  well.  I  am 
proud  to  note  the  fine  contributions 
that  both  St.  Mary's  Ukrainian  Ortho- 
dox Church,  and  St.  Josaphat's 
Ukrainian  Church,  have  made  to  the 
civic  vitality  of  New  Britain.  Conn. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  commemorating 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day,  we  do 
not  only  respect  the  memory  of  those 
who  suffered  for  a  cause  they  l)elieve 
in,  but  also,  we  remind  ourselves  of 
the  price  we  would  have  to  pay  if  we 
ever  take  our  precious  rights  and  free- 
doms for  granted.  As  we  celebrate  the 
beauty  of  the  Ukrainian  culture,  let  us 
be  sol)ered  by  the  spirit  behind  it.  a 
spirit  dedicated  to  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. May  we  never  forget  it.* 
*  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues In  this  66th  commemoration  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 

There  is  a  large  and  active  Ukraini- 
an-American population  in  western 
New  York,  dedicated  to  preserving 
Ukrainian  traditions  and  culture  and 
committed  to  the  principle  of  reestab- 
lishing an  independent  Ukrainian 
state. 

Recently,  I  had  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day  observance  at  city  hall  in  my 
home  town  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Following 
is  the  Buffalo  News  report  of  that 
ceremony,  which  took  place  on 
Sunday,  January  22: 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  News.  Jan.  22.  19841 

Remembeh  Plight  or  East  Europe.  Nowak 
Urges  in  Ukrainian  Rites 

Rep.  Henry  J.  Nowak.  D-Buffalo.  said 
Sunday  he  hopes  support  and  pressure  will 
continue  In  the  United  states  for  people 
living  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

He  spoke  in  the  Common  Council  cham- 
bers In  City  Hall  to  about  150  members  of 
the  Ukrainian-American  conununity  of  Buf- 
falo at  ceremonies  commemorating  the 
short-lived  Ukrainian  National  Republic, 
which  was  declared  Jan.  22.  1918.  and  exist- 
ed until  1922. 

He  said  the  people  of  the  Ukraine,  taken 
over  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  1922.  still  keep 
freedom  In  their  hearts,  and  Americans  con- 
tinue to  share  with  them  their  aspirations 
for  freedom  and  independence. 

He  praised  the  Buffalo  chapter  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America 
for  actions  such  as  the  Independence  Day 
annlversay  observance,  which  help  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  Ukrainian  heritage  and 
culture. 

He  noted  that  he  was  among  the  support- 
ers of  a  resolution  In  Congress  that  criti- 
cized the  Russians  for  a  purposeful  famine 
in  the  1930s  that  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  7 
million  Ukrainians.  He  said  the  famine 
should  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  lessons 
of  history. 

The  ceremonies  also  included  music  by 
singers  and  Instrumentalists  dressed  in  the 
colorfully  embroidered  shirts  and  blouses  of 
the  Ukraine. 

A  joint  proclamation  from  Mayor  Griffin 
and  County  Executive  Rutkowski  was  read 
declaring  Sunday  "Ukrainian  Independence 
Day  "  in  Buffalo  and  Erie  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  expressions  today 
serve  to  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the 
right  of  self-determination  for  all  the 
peoples  of  this  globe  and  our  hope 
that  one  day  this  right  will  be  exer- 
cised universally.* 

*  Mr.    MORRISON    of    Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  January  22  Is  a  day  im- 
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portant  to  Ukrainians  throughout  the 
world.  On  that  day.  in  1918.  the 
Ukrainian  Central  Rada.  proudly 
speaking  for  the  Ukrainian  people  as  a 
whole,  proclaimed  an  independent  and 
sovereign  Ukraine. 

Tragically,  the  realization  of  the 
Ukrainian  dream  was  short  lived. 
After  3  short  years  of  freedom,  during 
which  the  Ukrainians  bravely  fought 
against  their  aggressors,  the  young 
Republic  was  forced  to  submit  to 
Soviet  military  might.  Since  1922.  the 
Ukrainians  have  suffered  untold  hard- 
ship and  national  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  the  Soviets.  From  forced 
famine  to  political  imprisonment,  from 
economic  exploitation  to  religious  per- 
secution, the  Soviets  have  strived  to 
extinguish  all  traces  of  Ukrainian  cul- 
ture and  tradition.  This  past  year  the 
House  of  Representatives  remembered 
one  of  the  most  terrible  events  in 
Ukrainian  history— the  genocidal 
forced  famine  instigated  by  Stalin  in 
1932  and  1933.  The  Ukrainians  are  a 
sturdy  people,  and  their  national  spirit 
is  unquenchable.  Ukrainians  all  over 
the  world  continue  to  proclaim  once 
again  Ukraine's  freedom  from  oppres- 
sion and  to  reestablish  the  basic 
human  rights  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 
In  my  Third  District  of  Connecticut. 
Ukrainians  united  ,on  January  22  to 
commemorate  their  homeland's  inde- 
pendence and  to  hope  for  a  free 
Ukraine  in  the  near  future.  I  join  with 
Ukrainians  around  the  world  in  the 
hope  that  Ukraine  will  once  again 
achieve  its  goal  of  independence.* 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  his- 
torically this  body  has  joined  with 
Ukrainians  around  the  world  in  com- 
memorating Ukrainian  Independence 
Day.  Today  on  the  66th  anniversary  of 
this  occasion.  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
voice  in  celebration. 

Shortly  after  declaring  an  independ- 
ent nation  in  1918.  the  Ukrainian 
State  found  itself  in  the  midst  of  a 
struggle  for  survival  against  aggressive 
nations  on  two  of  its  borders.  Substan- 
tially outmanned,  Ukraine  was  forced 
to  abandon  its  valiant  3-year  struggle 
and  was  incorporated  by  an  ever-ex- 
panding Soviet  Union. 

Over  the  six  decades  that  have 
elapsed,  the  Soviet  Union  has  em- 
ployed large  scale  campaigns  of  repres- 
sion and  persecution  in  an  attempt  to 
blot  out  the  nationalistic  yearning  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  and  to  destroy 
their  sense  of  history  and  culture. 

Fortunately,  those  efforts  have 
failed.  Today.  66  years  after  statehood 
was  first  proclaimed,  we  are  able  to 
celebrate  Ukrainian  independence.  It 
is  real  and  it  is  alive:  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  individuals  who  love  free- 
dom. It  has  been  learned  from  the  pre- 
vious generation  and  passed  on  to  the 
next. 

On  this  day  as  always,  our  thoughts 
turn  to  the  promise  of  tomorrow  when 
we  hope  that  the  50  million  Ukraini- 


ans who  are  captives  in  their  own  land 
will  be  able  to  celebrate  independence 
in  true  freedom.* 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  Soviet  empire,  national  aspira- 
tions still  stir  among  the  captive  peo- 
ples. The  people  of  the  Ukraine  con- 
tinue to  struggle  in  many  ways  to  pre- 
serve their  national  and  cultural  iden- 
tity despite  oppression  by  Russian  im- 
perialism. 

In  the  final  year  of  the  First  World 
War,  the  Ukraine  declared  its  inde- 
pendence from  the  Russian  Empire, 
but  independence  did  not  last  long. 
The  new  Soviet  regime  that  replaced 
the  czarist  government  conquered  the 
Ukraine  after  a  3-year  struggle. 

But  the  hope  for  freedom  has  en- 
dured to  this  day.  and  it  will  continue 
to  endure  in  the  Ukraine.  We  should 
never  turn  our  backs  on  people  who 
long  for  freedom. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence Day,  let  us  proclaim  our 
identity  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine.  Let  us  pray  for 
all  peoples  whose  rights  are  crushed 
by  totalitarian  regimes.* 


REPORT  ON  BUDGET  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President's  budget  has 
come  to  the  Congress  today  and,  as  is 
my  usual  custom,  I  would  like  to  talk  a 
few  moments  about  the  defense  sec- 
tion of  the  Presidents  fiscal  1985 
budget,  to  try  to  put  in  some  perspec- 
tive the  numbers  that  are  involved  in 
that  budget  and  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  Members  may  have,  as  best 
I  can.  at  this  early  date,  about  those 
numbers. 

The  total  050  category  for  defense 
requested  in  the  budget  is  $313.4  bil- 
lion. That  includes  the  defense  part  of 
the  budget,  the  military  construction 
part  of  the  budget,  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment part  of  the  budget  which  primar- 
ily includes  the  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems and  warheads,  anci  then  other 
bits  and  pieces  that  are  spread  here 
and  there  throughout  the  budget,  a 
total  of  $313.4  billion. 

Of  that  amount.  $293.6  billion  is  the 
sum  that  is  assigned  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Appropriations,  on 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve.  I  will 
be  talking  primarily  this  afternoon 
about  that  part  of  the  budget,  but  for 
general  information  the  Military  Con- 
struction Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  about  $10.3  billion  worth  of 
that  budget,  and  then  there  are  other 
DOD  contingencies  involved  in  the 
budget  of  some  $1.1  billion,  making  a 
total,  when  you  put  in  the  Energy 
part,  of  some  $313.4  billion. 


The  $293.6  billion  budget  that  will 
be  assigned  to  our  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  represents  some 
12  percent  real  growth  over  the  fiscal 
1984  defense  bill  as  far  as  budget  au- 
thority is  concerned.  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  parts  of  it. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  we  still 
have  pending  before  us  a  fiscal  1984 
supplemental  which  includes  pay  of 
$1.8  billion,  allowances  of  $400  million, 
and  then  $139  million  for  Lebanon  and 
Grenada. 

So  when  we  compare  the  fiscal  1985 
budget  with  the  fiscal  1984  expendi- 
tures, as  enacted,  we  have  to  also  in- 
clude the  expected  supplemental  for 
pay  and  allowances,  which  we  assume 
that  this  Congress  will  pass.  That 
gives  us  a  proper  comparison  upon 
which,  or  through  which,  we  may 
derive  the  12  percent  real  growth  as 
far  as  our  part  of  the  bill  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  several  charts  or 
exhibits  that  I  will  refer  to  in  my  com- 
ments, and  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  insert 
them  in  the  Record  and  I  will  refer 
them,  some  four  charts: 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  refer  to  chart 
A,  and  it  has  primarily  the  breakdown 
of  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1985,  as 
far  as  military  personnel,  retired  pay, 
O&M,  procurement,  R&D  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  will  touch  on  each  of  those  items 
briefly. 

Under  personnel  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
the  personnel  account  is  $4.4  billion 
larger  than  the  fiscal  1984  bill,  and  for 
the  following  basic  reasons:  The  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  a  5.5-percent  pay 
raise  for  military  personnel,  and  I  may 
say,  parenthetically,  for  the  Coast 
Guard  uniformed  personnel  as  well, 
which  is  not  in  this  budget.  The  Presi- 
dent has  generally  proposed  a  3.5-per- 
cent pay  increase  for  civilian  person- 
nel. There  will  be  a  slight  difference,  I 
suppose,  in  the  numbers  that  I  am 
using.  The  numbers  come  from  the 
DOD  budget.  They  assume  a  pay  raise 
of  5.5  percent  in  our  bill. 

D  1750 

The  committee  has  put  together  the 
same  numbers,  but  has  assumed  that 


the  pay  raise  for  fiscal  1985  will  come 
in  a  supplemental  and  therefore  is  not 
shown  in  the  committee's  numbers, 
which  the  Members  will  be  seeing  over 
the  next  few  days. 

So,  in  essence,  it  is  about  a  $1:4  bil- 
lion difference  between  the  commit- 
tee's numbers  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment's numbers.  And  I  would  reit- 
erate that  I  am  using  the  Defense  De- 
partment numbers  here. 

Also  under  personnel  there  is  an  ad- 
dition of  30,000  active-duty  forces 
called  for,  and  an  additional  52,000  Re- 
serve Forces  and  all  that  with  the  pay 
raise  goes  to  basically  make  up  the  in- 
crease of  $4.4  billion  over  fiscal  1984. 

In  the  retired  account  for  fiscal 
1985.  the  increase  is  some  $1.1  billion 
over  fiscal  1984.  That  is  a  normal 
growth  in  retired  pay.  It  says  some- 
thing about  what  is  happening  to  re- 
tired pay  as  we  continue  year  after 
year  to  increase  it. 

I  will  point  out  that  for  the  first 
time  this  account  is  being  put  on  the 
accrual  basis  and  should  be  in  that 
sense  more  accurate  for  those  who 
enjoy  looking  at  budgets  and  figuring 
out  numbers. 

In  O&M  for  fiscal  1985  the  account 
is  some  $10.4  billion  larger  than  fiscal 
1984  for  a  number  of  reasons.  And  I 
should  point  out  here  that  we  really 
cut  too  much  last  year  in  fiscal  1984's 
bill  in  O&M.  I  think  we  found  our- 
selves cutting  there  because  it  was 
hard  to  find  other  places  to  cut,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  areas  having  to  do  with 
readiness  that  does  great  disservice,  I 
think,  when  we  cut  it  as  far  as  the 
readiness  of  our  military  is  concerned. 

Under  O&M  there  is  a  depot  mainte- 
nance increase  of  $l'/2  billion,  a  real 
property  maintenance  increase  of 
some  $600  million,  there  is  a  proposal 
for  increased  flying  hours  to  train  the 
pilots,  there  is  a  proposal  for  increased 
steaming  hours  to  do  a  better  job  of 
training  those  on  the  high  seas.  We 
call  for  7,000  additional  civilians  and 
then  for  additional  funds  for  spares 
and  repairs  and  also  for  training  and 
education  of  the  troops. 

Now  the  area  that  really  starts  to 
get  everybody's  attention  is  procure- 
ment. It  is  one  of  those  places  where 
you  can  kind  of  get  hold  of  and  deal 
with. 

There  are  no  real  major  new  starts 
in  procurement  this  year.  Most  of  the 
President's  program  for  new  starts  in 
procurement  have  been  put  into  place 
and  the  money  that  the  Members  will 
see  for  procurement,  by  and  large,  in 
this  budget  will  have  do  with  funding 
the  programs  already  in  place. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  when  my  colleagues 
have  heard  us  talk  about  the  term 
•'the  bow  wave"  that  builds  up  in  pro- 
curement as  we  start  to  improve  the 
defense  of  this  county,  the  Members 
will  see  in  this  procurement  line  that 
bow  wave  starting  to  build  as  we  go 


about  the  business  of  further  procure- 
ment of  those  items  that  have  already 
been  approved. 

Procurement  is  some  $21.6  billion 
larger  than  in  fiscal  1984.  The  largest 
single  item  in  the  budget  is  $7.7  billion 
for  34  B-1  bombers.  The  MX  program 
calls  for  40  missiles  for  $2.9  billion. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Members 
that  there  is  in  this  proposal  a  request 
once  again  for  binary  long  lead  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  binary  chemical  pro- 
gram. I  am  quite  sure  it  will  be  an  area 
of  considerable  controversy  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  And  also  I  would 
point  out.  so  far  as  I  can  identify  at 
this  point,  there  are  no  increased  fig- 
ures in  this  budget  as  a  result  of  the 
engine  competition  that  is  going  on 
and  perhaps  by  Friday  will  be  an- 
nounced publicly  as  to  the  winners  of 
what  has  been  known  as  the  great 
engine  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  at  this  point 
put  in  the  Record  what  I  will  call  ex- 
hibit B.  It  lists  primarily  some  of  the 
major  procurement  items  by  service.  It 
has  a  column  that  shows  the  increase 
in  the  fiscal  1985  budget  over  fiscal 
1984  and  then  it  has  a  column  which, 
by  and  large,  shows  the  major-  factors 
that  have  gone  to  make  up  the  in- 
creases that  I  have  shown  there: 

EXHIBIT  B 
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Finally,  then,  we  come  to  the  re- 
search and  development  part  of  the 
budget.  The  RDT&E  account  is  some 
$7.1  billion  larger  than  in  1984  with 
much  of  the  increase  spread  across 
most  of  the  line  items.  The  ICBM 
modernization  combines  the  MX  and 
the  Midgetman.  And  it  is  at  just  about 
the  1984  level  of  some  $2.5  billion. 
That  includes  $465  million  for  small 
mobile  launchers  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, $259  million  for  small  mis- 


siles R&D,  and  $1.7  billion  for  the  MX 
R&D  program. 

There  is  a  new  and  interesting  item 
being  injected  into  this  budget  this 
year.  The  Members  have  heard  a  lot 
about  it.  It  is  a  right  sexy  sounding 
thing.  It  is  space  initiatives.  Some  call 
it  Star  Wars. 

There  is  a  request  here  in  fiscal  1985 
for  $1.8  billion  to  start  the  research 
and  development  or  perhaps  in  many 
ways  to  continue  the  research  and  de- 
velopment or  enhance  it  over  previous 
years  to  deal  with  space  based  systems 
of  the  future. 

Now,  this  budget  calls  for  consolida- 
tion of  some  35  existing  programs  »11 
throughout  the  Defense  Department 
brought  into  5  new  lines  in  the  budget 
and  in  doing  this,  it  brings  the  general 
control  of  the  space  initiatives  pro- 
gram into  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  the  Secretary  of  Defense  rather 
than  being  spread  out  all  through  var- 
ious and  sundry  departments  and  mili- 
tary branches  and  sections  of  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

And  so  there  is  a  lot  we  have  got  to 
learn  yet  about  this.  I  am  sure  this 
will  be  one  of  the  areas  of  considerable 
debate,  not  only  in  our  committee,  but 
probably  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
when  our  bill  comes  out  as  to  just  how 
far  we  will  go  or  should  go  in  the  space 
initiatives  program. 

Well,  other  programs  under  R&D  in- 
clude increases  in  communications, 
Milstar,  the  C-17  cargo  plane,  special 
or  select  activities,  submarine  re- 
search. We  may  even  generate  a  little 
battle  around  here  between  those  who 
feel  like  the  C-5-B  is  all  the  cargo 
plane  we  need  and  those  who  believe 
that  the  President  properly  put  C-17 
money  in  for  a  new  cargo  plane.  I  can 
see  in  this  budget  a  number  of  items 
that  can  keep  us  all  excited  and  happy 
as  we  love  to  debate  each  other  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

D  1800 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  gentleman 
yielding,  and  I  was  honored  that  I  was 
on  the  floor  when  the  gentleman 
started  with  his  special  order  talking 
about  this  defense  budget,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  the  largest  item  in  the  budget 
that  came  up  on  the  Hill.  Before 
asking  the  gentleman  a  couple  of  spe- 
cific questions.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
I  know  that  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  appreciate  what  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards),  has  done  on 
defense  matters.  He  has  been  a  total 
leader  for  us.  I  guess  what  I  am  lead- 
ing up  to  is  that  the  gentleman  decid- 
ed not  to  run  again,  and  we  are  cer- 
tainly going  to  miss  him.  We  need  his 
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knowledge  this  year  on  this  legisla- 
tion. The  gentleman  behind  you.  Mr. 
RoBiifsoN,  who  also  serves  on  the  sub- 
committee on  your  side  of  the  aisle. 
and  who  has  decided  not  to  run  also, 
has  been  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  we  will  miss  his  knowledge 
and  his  guidance. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robinson) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Edwards)  have  probably  worn  each 
other  out.  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
we  are  already  to  go  home. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  hope  not. 

As  I  understand  the  budget  that  just 
came  up  here  today— and  I  know  the 
gentleman  has  not  had  that  much 
time  to  look  at  it— it  is  an  increase  of 
12  percent  true  growth  over  what  we 
passed  last  year?  Or  the  budget  that 
was  sent  up  here  last  year  by  the 
President?  Which  one  is  it? 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The  12 
percent  real  growth  in  that  part  that 
we  deal  with.  13  percent  real  growth 
when  you  Include  Milcon.  is  over  as 
enacted  In  1984  plus  the  pay  supple- 
mental which  is  still  before  us  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  am  really 
Just  seeking  information  from  the  gen- 
tleman. And  we  passed  a  5  percent 
true  growth  in  military  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1984? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  No.  I 
think  most  would  agree  that  we  are 
somewhere  between  3  and  4  percent 
real  growth  In  fiscal  year  1984.  The 
optimists  say  we  are  near  4  percent, 
the  pessimists  say  we  came  in  close  to 
3  percent.  It  is  one  of  those  numbers 
that  is  very  hard  ultimately  to  say  for 
sure  what  we  did. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman have  any  problem  with  the  12 
percent  true  growth,  or  has  the  gentle- 
man had  time  to  analyze  our  situation 
considering  the  financial  problems 
that  we  find  facing  us  in  1985? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Well.  I 
do  not  have  any  prot)ems  with  it.  I 
think  considering  the  other  concerns 
that  we  have  in  the  country  with  defi- 
cits and  one  thing  and  another,  it  is 
going  to  be  hotly  debated  in  the  House 
and  in  the  other  body  as  well.  But  I 
would  point  out  to  the  gentleman,  if  I 
may.  that,  while  we  are  talking  about 
some  13  percent  overall  real  growth  in 
defense  this  year,  the  President's 
budget  calls  for  fiscal  year  1986.  9.2 
percent  real  growth;  fiscal  year  1987, 
3.5  percent  real  growth;  fiscal  year 
1988,  3.8  percent  real  growth;  and 
fiscal  year  1989.  3.9  percent  real 
gro^h. 

It  has  always  been  understood  that 
as  we  started  to  build  up  the  defenses 
of  the  country,  and  especially  in  this 
procurement  line  that  we  were  talking 


about,  that  there  would  be  this  surge 
for  a  period  of  time.  But  as  you  can 
see  from  those  numbers,  after  this 
year  those  numbers  start  to  head 
down,  and  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1987  they  are  pretty  much  flat  at 
around  3.8  percent  to  3.9  percent  real 
growth. 

So  I  think  we  are  seeing  what  we 
knew  we  would  see.  and  that  is  the 
need  to  spend  this  extra  money  at  this 
time. 

Now.  what  we  have  done,  if  the  gen- 
tlemen will  indulge  me  for  a  moment, 
as  the  gentleman  suggested,  we  have 
cut  back  to  3  to  4  percent  real  growth 
In  fiscal  year  1984.  when  the  President 
asked  us  for  about  10.  as  I  recall;  we 
cut  back  considerably  on  real  growth 
in  fiscal  year  1983  compared  to  what 
the  President  asked  us  for.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  every  time  we  begin  to  cut 
back  on  the  request,  we  frustrate  the 
program  that  has  been  put  in  place 
that  would  lead  us  down  to  the  3.8  per- 
cent real  growth,  or  so.  beginning  In 
fiscal  year  1987  and  beyond.  If  we  cut 
this  way  back  from  12  percent  or  13 
percent  now.  we  can  expect  to  get  in- 
creased requests  for  the  out  years.  So  I 
would  argue  that  we  should  try  our 
best  to  hold  onto  the  increases  pro- 
posed because  they  are  proposed  in 
that  orderly  fashion,  designed  to  bring 
us  to  a  level  that  makes  good  sense  In 
this  country. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  both 
supplement  and  endorse  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. Down  through  the  years,  the 
analysis  on  a  completely  evenhanded 
basis  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
with  regard  to  the  defense  budget  on 
the  same  day  that  the  budget  reaches 
us  here  at  the  Capitol  from  the  White 
House  has  become  a  fixture,  a  very  im- 
portant fixture  with  regard  to  Inform- 
ing our  meml)ership.  It  provides  a 
great  deal  of  food  for  thought  In  an 
area  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
available  to  us  because  he  has  put  the 
time  In  that  Is  necessary  In  order  to  be 
able  to  talk  with  a  great  deal  of  au- 
thority on  the  subject. 

Now,  unfortunately,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  has  mentioned, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  Is  not 
going  to  run  again,  and  so  that  option 
Is  going  to  be  open  come  the  next  Con- 
gress and  I  sincerely  hope  that  some- 
one Is  going  to  pick  it  up.  that  It  will 
be  there  and  available  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  it  has  been  In  the 
past. 


I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  for  his  dedication 
in  this  regard  and  for  performing  what 
Is  certainly  a  real  service  to  this  body. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments.  Obvi- 
ously, I  would  not  be  able  to  put  some- 
thing together  if  we  did  not  have  good 
staff  supporting  us,  and  the  staff  has 
done  yeoman  work  over  the  past  few 
days  as  the  budget  documents  have 
started  to  come  out.  It  Is  for  that 
reason  that  I  am  able  to  talk  at  least 
somewhat  Intelligently  about  the 
budget  at  this  time. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  what  a  Joy  It 
is  to  work  with  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robinson).  We  have  sat 
next  to  each  other  on  this  subcommit- 
tee for  a  long  time,  and  It  Is  hard  for 
me  to  say.  since  I  am  leaving,  that  I 
wish  he  would  not  leave,  but  It  has 
been  a  real  Joy  and  pleasure  working 
with  the  gentleman.  I  am  sure  that 
before  the  year  Is  out  I  will  say  more 
about  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  now  put 
in  the  Record  what  I  will  call  exhibit 
C,  a  multipage  document,  and  Just 
refer  to  a  couple  of  portions  of  that: 

Depastment  or  DcrciisE  Fiscal  1985 
Request 

overview 
As  shown  on  the  following  chart.  DoD  re- 
quests 1985  budget  authority  of  S305.0  bil- 
lion which  Includes  both  the  Defense  and 
Military  Construction  bill  but  excludes  $7.8 
billion  in  the  Energy  bill  for  nuclear  associ- 
ated activities.  Totals  by  bill  are: 

For  fiscal  year  198S 

BiUiont 

Defense '  $293.6 

Military  construction 10.3 

Other  DOD  contingencies 11 

Including  transfers. 
Comparative  figures  are: 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1984 
im  Mm  It  OMin] 

Eucted        DcgutsM 


Oitina 

Mitilmr  constnictai 


2499 
74 


260  8 
83 


Setting  aside  the  nuclear  portion  of  De- 
fense, the  chart  suggests  the  FY  '85  request 
is  $46.8  billion  over  FY  84.  The  fiscal  84 
numbers  on  the  chart  presume  passage  of  a 
$700  million  program  and  benefit  supple- 
mental. 

Thus,  as  the  FY  '84  bill  stands  right  now. 
without  passage  of  a  supplemental,  the  FY 
'85  request  Is  actually  $47.5  billion  more 
than  In  FY  '84  Including  inflation. 

A  5.5%  pay  raise  is  requested  for  FY  1985 
for  the  military  and  3.5%  for  civilians  lx)th 
to  take  effect  January  1.  1985. 

Note.— There  will  also  be  a  fiscal  1984  pay 
supplemental  of  $1.8  billion. 

The  FY  1985  bill  reflects  the  accrual  con- 
cept of  retirement  costs. 
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MWK  ol  (Mbrsl 

Fiscal  y<»- 

- 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

Budget  autnwily     .. 

1784 

_..,      12  5 

2138 

121 

1829 

78 

239  5 
75 

2050 
71 

258  2 

37 

2310 

88 

3050 
130 

Outlays 

Pwcenl  real  growMi.-. 

1561 

4  7 

264  4 
93 

OtJTLAY  OVERVIEW 

The  Department  projects  1985  outlays  of 
$264.4  billion  broken  out  as  follows: 


(Dollar  amounts  m  \Maii] 


Amouot 


Percent  of 
outlay 


From  pfKX  y«ai  atipropriattons 

Pay  and  allowances  from  fiscal  yea'  1985  Ml 

Oce'ations  liom  fiscal  year  1985  Ml 

Investment  tiom  fiscal  year  1985 IMI 


S958 
89  8 
460 
328 


36  2 
34  0 
174 
124 


Assuming,  therefore,  that  prior  year  ap- 
propriations will  not  be  revisited  and  that 
pay.  allowances  and  personnel  will  be  ap- 
proved substantially  as  requested  in  the  '85 
budget,  outlay  reductions  can  be  impacted 
largely  only  by  actions  taken  on  the  oper- 
ations and  investment  accounts  as  requested 
in  FY  '85  and  which  outlay  in  '85.  This 
totals  $78.8  billion,  or  29.8%  of  the  total  '85 
request. 

ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

Adjusting  for  anticipated  inflation,  real 
growth  is  seen  at  13.0%  over  1984  in  the  bill 
total  as  requested. 

BUDGET  RESOLUTION  COMPARISON 

The  1984  Budget  Resolution,  adopted 
June  23.  1983.  provided  Congressional  guid- 
ance to  Departments  on  1985  budget  request 
estimates  as  follows: 

For  198S  Defense  1050)  category 

Billions 

Budget  authority $297.3 

Outlay 265.3 

The  actual  1985  request,  compared  to  the 
Budget  Resolution  of  June.  1983  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


For  1985  Defense 

I  In  Mfnns  of  doflars] 


Budget 
autfwnty 


Outlay 


1985  plus  oc  muius 


1-77 


CHART  4. 


-FISCAL  YEAR  1985  BUDGET-BUDGET 
AUTHORITY  BY  TITLE 

[m  Minns  of  doDarsI 

Fiscal  year— 


1983 


1984 


Qunie 
1985        1984- 
85 


Military  pefsormel 45.7  48.6  53.0  -(•4.4 

Retired  pay' 16.2  166  17  6  +11 

OtM 66.5  70.9  814  +104 

PrKiitenient - 804  860  1076  +216 

RDT4E         - 228  269  34.0  +7.1 

Military  constracfai 4  5  4  5  7  2  +26 

Family  housM 2.7  2  7  3.2  +5 

Otfw ' - 7  20  1.1  -.9 

Total 239  5       258  2       3050      +468 

'  Fiscal  year  1983  and  1984  are  on  a  cash  Insis.  fiscal  year  1985  is  on 
accrual  basis 

PROGRAM  HIGHLIGHTS 

Strategic  procurement 

B-1  Bomber:  The  request  is  for  34  aircraft 
at  a  cost  of  $7.7  billion.  In  1984  Congress  ap- 
proved 10  planes  for  $5.7  billion. 

M-X:  The  request  is  for  40  missiles  and 
$2.9  billion.  In  1984  Congress  approved  21 
missiles  and  $2.1  billion. 

Trident  Subs:  The  request  is  for  1  subma- 
rine @  $1.8  billion. 

In  addition,  funds  are  requested  for  Tri- 
dent II  missile  full  scale  development  and 
for  Stealth  system,  as  well  as  for  R&D  for  a 
ballistic  missile  defense  system.  The  ALCM 
and  GLCM  programs  continue.  The  above 
table  does  not  reflect  R&D.  spares,  or 
Milcon  associated  with  the  system. 

General  purpose 

Army: 


Budget  resofulwi ^"^         ^^^ 

Request  305  0         ^^4  4 


Thus,  the  Defense  category  request  is 
higher  than  the  budget  resolution  guidance 
in  budget  authority  but  slightly  below  in 
outlay. 


|ln  numbers  to  be  procured) 


Fiscal  year— 
1985     1984 

H-1  tank                 

720       840 

IfV 

. 710       600 

AH  64            

144       112 

Uff-60A 

78         84 

Patriot 

.    ,_ 5«5       440 

DIVU  gun 

132       130 

There  is  again  a  request  for  binary  gas  fa- 
cilities and  long  lead  items  as  follows: 

Binary  gas: 

R&D 25.9 

155  long  lead 13.0 

Big  eye  facilities 42.0 

Milcon 11-0 

Navy:  Shipbuilding  plans  call  for  $13.1  bil- 
lion, including  the  following: 


Fiscal  year— 


1985     1984 


DDG-51 

AEGIS 

LHD-1 

LSO-41 , 

SSN688 

Mne  sweepen. 
Indent 


Fiscal  yeai- 
1985     1984 

F  14         

24        24 

F-H     „ 

...       ........      14        84 

AV88                                     - 

...    a        27 

P3C                  ■ 

9         5 

UUnPS  III 

18        21 

Airlift: 

Fbc*  year- 

1985     1984 

C-5B                              

10          4 

KC-10 

8          8 

Air  Force  TacAlr: 

Fiscal  yw- 

1985     1984 

f-15 _ 

_ _ 48        36 

F  16                - 

150       144 

Missouri  reactivation  begins  and  Carrier 
SLEP  for  the  Independence  starts. 

The  Navy  aircraft  procurement  request  in- 
cludes: 


Guard  and  Reserve:  The  number  of  per- 
sonnel is  scheduled  to  increase  by  52.000. 

Active  Force  Levels:  The  number  of  per- 
sonnel is  scheduled  to  increase  by  30.000. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Fiscal  year— 


1985 

1984 

Maior  RiD  programs  mduk: 

Trident  II                                ~ 

_...  2,091 1 

14712 

^TXTS                          

._ 1134 

24  9 

JVX                                    ...     -.. 

._ 198  5 

867 

„._     1538 

813 

OOG-51 - 

124  6 

108  6 

F-14A                             -. 

2940 

42  0 

IC8M  modernintai _ - 

2.440  8 

2452  2 

C  17                            _. 

1293 

266 

Alternate  fighter  engine — 

JSTARS                        - 

569 

950 

949 

410 

S«aa  imtialives  (star  wau) 

1,777  0 

9910 

Military  construction 
There  is  a  37%  real  growth  in  Milcon.  M- 
X  (Peacekeeper)  construction  in  Wyoming 
begins  at  a  cost  of  $111  million. 

As  shown  on  the  following  chart  there 
appear  to  be  significant  increases  in  re- 
quests for  personnel  support  and  weapons 
support  facilities. 

Military  construction 
Military  construction  totals:  Billions 

Fiscal  year  1984 4.5 

Fiscal  year  1985 7.2 

Change  fiscal  year  1984-85 '  +  2.6 

Major    changes    in    fiscal    year 
1985: 

Quality  of  life  (improved 
housing  and  community 
and  health  care  facilities) ...  +  .6 

Mission  and  weapon  support 
(new/emerging  weap)ons  in- 
clude MX.  Bl.  GLCM.  and 

Trident) +  13 

General  support  (includes 
warehousing  and  basewide 

utility  systems) +  -4 

'  Does  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Additional  points 
The  Army  will  reorganize  one  division  to  a 
light  configuration  starting  in  FY  1985. 
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by  the  Army  starting  in  FY  1985.  vided  for  in  the  1985  bill.  O&M.  and  They  are  building  4.9  strategic  nuclear 

some  little  bit  of  R&D.  and  that  is  $46  missiles    for   every    one    we    build;    6 

CHART  6  -FISCAL  YEAR  1985  PRESIDENT  S  BUDGET-  billion,    some    17.4    percent    of    the  Cruise  missiles  for  every  one  we  build. 

MANPOWER  budget.  We  are  not  trying  to  rattle  sabers  or 

itotwoMisi  And,  finally,  'investment"  for  fiscal  anything  like  that,  but  it  is  just  simply 

_^ year  1985  in  the  bill,  some  $32.8  bil-  a  matter  that  we  have  to  face  up  to 

Fatal  ywr-  ijon,  that  is,  procurement  and  some  and  that  the  Constitution  charges  the 

1W3    1W4    1915  R&D.  12.4  percent  of  the  outlays.  President,  whoever  he  may  be.  with. 

■ So  what  it  means  is  that  you  have  sending  over  a  budget  to  provide  for 

MinxtMijiiiy  only  got  really  about  $78.8  billion  of  an  adequate  defense  for  this  country. 

MM                                          5M     5«     5*5  ^*^*s  budget  or  some  29.8  percent  of  it  j  would  submit  to  Members  that  this 

iSKieConB                                  iM     1"     ™  that    you    really    can    work    with    in  F>resident     has    done     that     in     this 

•»'*»                                    _J!? 55 !i°  trying  to  find  places  to  cut.  It  makes  budget.  There  will  be  much,  as  I  say, 

ToMiirttty'                            M?3  2.\»  M66  the  job  rather  difficult,  I  think,  for  ^^at   we   can   debate.   There   will   be 

-j^  our  committee  as  we  try  to  deal  with  much    that    we    will    disagree    with. 

«m,                                          191     m     m  this  massive  budget  in  that  way.  There  is  much  in  here  that  we  will 

J*^                                          251     2W     2M  Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  the  chairman  of  ^ave  to  agonize  over,  and  there  cer- 

(Mnt  jjMw                               a      M «  our  subcommittee  is  on  the  floor.   I  tainly  is  a  lot  in  here  that  we  have  got 

T^o^.                             iiM   1071   1015  know  he  has  a  special  order.  I  assume  to  learn  more  about.  This  is  a  prelimi- 

=  to  talk  on  the  same  subject.  I  will  close  ^j^^y     cursory    view    of    the    defense 

lammMnMa^ ^'"   ^"*   "^'  and  listen  with  great  interest  to  my  budget   from  this  Members  perspec- 

•  McUBoMnwcMioOrimtMinsanicaitm  beloved  chairman.          ,      ^       .         .  tive.  and  I  hope  those  who  read  the 

'CMo*  ml  stm^mMB  dwM.  wittuni.  urev  ntnci  Let  me  just  close,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  record  will  find  something  of  value  in 

atMiMwaRLaMMrmmntiiirtim  referring  to  what  I  will  call  exhibit  D.  ^^^^^  comments. 

CHART  9  -FISCAL  YEAR  1985  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  Exhibit  D  is  as  follows:  ^^__^^ 

aiinrrr    inwr  uiurF  FnRFrA<;T<;  nato  warsaw  pact  comparisons 

BUDCtT-LUNb  KAWbt  hUHtWia  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  1974-83.  the  Soviet  s  mil.-  WHY  IS  CONGRESS  NOT  DOING 
,9M   IMS   19M   1M7   IMI   19«S  '*'">'  sP^n^ing  exceeded  ours  by  about  40  ANYTHING? 

~  ^^Dl/Cestimaies  that  Soviet  military  spend-  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 

Bii«H  adMnur  iDMB  of  «-  ^^^  ^.„  pons^me  about   17-19  percent  of  a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 

HMsyriMtw  is»   1"    n*   209   225   240  their  GNP  by  the  late  1980s  as  compared  to  tleman      from      Pennsylvania      (Mr. 

OMr  •May  tHKiws  2416  2I7«  3302  3513  3090  «22 1  about  7.5  percent  in  the  United  States.  Walker)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

hm  otmma  3582  3050  3496  3792  4113  4461  The  Pact  has  been  investing  more  heavily  Mr      WALKER.     Mr.     Speaker,     a 

'CS^'       '^  2699  3050  3330  3447  3579  3717  („  military  hardware  than  the  free  world  ^^  ^j  housekeeping  details  here,  if 

'*"•""*••  '      ""     "     "        — -  since  1972.  Cumulatively  from  1972  to  1981.  _,„  rQ^irf 

OatiMi  iMoB  iK  tMK)  they  outspent  us  by  about  20  percent.  *^  couia. 

mun '*'**»  m'  !»•    l'*    1*3    W    ^^    '"  The  Pact  production  continues  to  outpace  cener-vl  leave 

Ottw  ™i,tj<y  tunctans  2142  2470  ?g?5  3113  3473  3749  ^y^-pOs  by  alarming  ratios  in  most  catego-  j^r.   WALKER.   Mr.  Speaker.   I   ask 

.,'?"■. 'y.yP'.y  ^ilS  ^A  ^?  i2i  ^W  ^?    "^  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 

'pa«"S;'"*"  "^    "is  '»  '1i  "^S  ^'1?  '"3    Tanks 1.8/1     ^ay  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 

CMieM  pd/^  »an<pim  Other  armored  vehicles.... ...... .„...^.^....     1.9/1     revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 

trSJ^IS?,'"^''^   955  1000  1053  1106:15.1209  ^^;f  ^''^ '""'^"^ '^"' '*^'!'.!*""!'::    7.3/1  include    therein   extraneous   material 

— Military  heiicopters 17/1  on   the  subject   of   the   special   order 

tJ  SStT  ''""=»"»»'"'«*'"'**«'*"'"'"'    Surface-to-air  missiles 2.8/1  today  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 

Strategic  nuclear  missiles 4.9/1  vania  (Mr.  Ritter). 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Alabama.    Mr.     t-iise  missiles 6.0/1  ^j^^    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 

Speaker,  on  page  3  of  that  document  ^  ^g^Q  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

we  set  out  the  places  where  the  money  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

will  be  sent  that  is  budgeted  by  the  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Exhibit  xhere  was  no  objection. 

President,  and  they  fall  into  four  basic  D  is  a  document  put  out  by  the  Penta-  j^^     WALKER.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

categories.  The  first  is  "Prior  Year  Ap-  gon.    It    is    entitled      Warsaw-NATO  gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 

propriations,"    which    means    money  Pact    Comparisons,"    and    it    basically  pjipji-R)  ^as  unavoidably  detained  and 

which  we  have  appropriated  in  years  compares  items  that  would  be  familiar  ^.^  unable  to  get  over  here  to  take  a 

gone  by  that  we  will  assume  for  pur-  to  all  of  us  as  to  the  numbers  of  those  special  order  that  he  had  scheduled  on 

poses  of  argument  will  continue  to  be  items  turned  out  by  the  Warsaw  Pact  ^^^  Ukraine.  I  believe  several  Members 

spent  as  the  programs  are  developed  countries  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ^^^  ^^  participate  in  that  and  this  is 

and  that  they  will  not  be  canceled.  If  NATO  countries  on  the  other.  simply  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 

you  make  that  assumption,  then  you  It     shows     some     rather     alarming  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^ 

are  talking  about  $95.8  billion  or  36.2  ratios.  People  say.  "Why  do  we  have  to  j^^.    gpeaker.  I  would  also  at  this 

percent   of  the  outlays,   which,   in  a  spend  $305  billion?  Why  cant  we  cut  ^^.^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  gentleman 

sense,   are   untouchable.   You   cannot  back?  Why  do  we  have  to  have  such  ^^.^^  Virginia  (Mr.  Bateman)  who  has 

really  play  with  them  unless  you  start  massive    expenditures    for    defense?  message, 

to  cancel  programs.  This  document  really  is  just  designed  ^ 

The  second  item  is  in  the  broad  cate-  to  show  in  one  small  way  that  there  „  "'""Vn  t  tZnk  thP  gentle 
gory  of  "Pay  and  Allowances"  for  really  is  an  ongoing  program  on  the  Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
fiscal  year  1985.  That  is  $89.8  billion,  other  side,  that  we  are  not  tilting  at  man  very  much  for  yielding^ 
QomP  -^i  Dercent  of  the  budget  We  will  windmills  or  boxing  with  shadows.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  era  when  our  at- 
S^^e  f^SrUses  of  argumen^^^^  It  shows  that  they  are  building  1.8  tention  is  too  often  directed  to  inci- 
J?u  cannot  really  mess  around  too  tanks  to  every  one  we  build:  that  they  dents  of  crime,  declining  moral  stand^ 
much  with  the  "Pay  and  Allowances"  are  building  1.9  armored  vehicles  for  ards  and  a  rejection  of  decency  and 
nf  thP  hudeet  because  they  are  pretty  every  one  we  build:  that  they  are  unselfishness  as  a  controlling  rule  of 
*lll  nxed  and  we^  a^^^^  building  7.3  artillery,  mortar  and  conduct,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  call 
tamDPr    realiv   with   the   pay   of   the  rocket  launchers  for  every  one  that  we  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an  ex- 

roops  and  this  sort  of  thing.  build:  1.7  helicopters  for  every  one  we  ample  of  unselfish  heroism. 
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Timothy  Diakis,  a  resident  of  my  dis- 
trict, provides  Americans  just  such  an 
example.  Young  Timothy,  at  the  age 
of  11,  put  regard  for  his  own  safety 
aside,  rushing  into  a  burning  building 
to  save  an  elderly  woman  from  fire.  He 
pulled  83-year-old  Sarah  Sherman  to 
safety  from  her  smoke-filled  bedroom, 
before  collapsing  in  the  hallway  of  the 
Newport  News  apartment  house  with 
severe  burns  on  his  back  and  hands. 

Timothy's  parents,  George  and 
Diana  Diakis,  because  of  a  recent 
change  in  employment,  had  insurance 
only  to  cover  the  father.  They  were 
left  with  impending  medical  bills 
which  seemed  an  impossibility  to  pay. 

Newspapers  across  the  State  and  the 
Nation  picked  up  Tim's  story  and  pub- 
licized it  from  coast  to  coast.  National 
news  networks  such  as  NBC  put  Tim's 
story  on  television,  exposing  even 
more  Americans  to  his  heroric  act  and 
lack  of  resources  to  pay  his  staggering 
medical  expenses.  A  fund  for  Timothy 
evolved,  bringing  hope  to  a  family 
faced  with  disaster  born  of  a  selfless 
act  of  heroism.  For  their  leadership  in 
this,  the  members  of  the  Warwick 
Ruritan  Club  of  my  home  city  deserve 
commendation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  this 
young  man  deserves  the  ultimate  in 
praise.  His  actions  certainly  exemplify 
the  ideals  for  which  we  all  should 
strive.  However,  there  was  more  than 
just  one  hero  involved  with  this  story. 
There  were  hundreds  of  caring  people 
who  responded  to  the  needs  of  the 
Diakis  family. 

Timothy  and  all  of  those  who 
showed  their  concern  should  be 
lauded.  Members  of  the  press  and  all 
who  sent  donations  deserve  great 
praise.  They  reflect  the  very  strength 
and  high  ideals  which  sent  Timothy 
into  that  burning  building.  They  ex- 
emplify the  strengthening  of  tradi- 
tional values  which  President  Reagan 
commended  to  us  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  just  last  Wednesday. 

Submerging  one's  concern  for  per- 
sonal safety  and  well-being  in  the  in- 
terest of  another  is  the  very  essence  of 
courage  and  heroism.  This  is  precisely 
what  young  Timothy  Diakis  did  and  I 
know  all  Members  of  the  House  join 
me  in  saluting  him  for  it.  Giving  help 
to  others  in  their  time  of  need  is  the 
essence  of  being  a  good  neighbor.  It  is 
at  the  core  of  truly  understanding  the 
ethical  teachings  of  our  Christian- 
Judaic  heritage.  This  is  what  is  exem- 
plified by  those  who  by  their  contribu- 
tions have  responded  to  the  need  of 
the  Diakis  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  express  the  gratitude 
of  the  House  to  young  Timothy  and  to 
those  in  my  community,  throughout 
Virginia,  and  the  Nation  who  respond- 
ed to  their  need. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  very  much  for  a 
very  inspiring  story.  We  thank  him  for 


bringing  it  to  the  floor  and  allowing 
the  House  to  go  on  record  through  his 
remarks  to  congratulate  all  those  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  completed  an- 
other day  of  House  session,  a  day  in 
which  we  had  no  votes,  a  day  where 
we  considered  one  bill  which  was  of  a 
fairly  noncontroversial  nature,  and  we 
adopted  a  couple  of  amendments  to 
that  bill,  and  here  we  are,  about  3Vz 
hours  into  the  session,  and  we  are  es- 
sentially finished. 

I  make  that  point  because  I  think 
there  are  an  awful  lot  of  American 
people  who  might  be  asking  them- 
selves at  this  point  why.  Why  is  Con- 
gress not  doing  anything?  What  is  it 
we  are  waiting  for?  There  are  a 
number  of  major  Issues  that  need  to 
be  addressed,  and  why  is  Congress  not 
addressing  those  issues? 

The  answer  is  that  the  leadership  of 
this  Congress  has  made  a  specific  deci- 
sion that  we  are  not  going  to  address 
those  issues.  We  have  here  not  just  a 
case  of  collectively  435  people  deciding 
not  to  do  the  work  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  expect  them  to  do:  we  have 
here  a  case  of  the  leadership  of  this 
Congress  mandating  to  the  435  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  they  will  not  do 
the  work. 

I  can  say  that  with  all  kinds  of  confi- 
dence here  this  evening  because  today, 
on  this  floor,  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  major  issues 
that  are  before  this  Congress  and 
before  the  country,  and  the  leadership 
of  this  Congress  specifically  refused  to 
take  those  issues  up. 

Today  we  had  a  call  of  the  calendar. 
We  went  all  the  way  through  the  cal- 
endar. What  does  the  calendar  mean? 
That  means  that  every  one  of  the 
committees  had  an  opportunity  today 
to  bring  to  the  floor  some  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  has  been  reported  out  of 
that  committee  and  is  available  for 
action  by  this  House.  Every  committee 
of  the  Congress  today  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  bring  that  kind  of  legislation  to 
the  floor.  Every  committee  chairman, 
the  leadership  of  this  Congress,  re- 
fused to  bring  those  bills  to  the  floor. 

D  1820 

They  allowed  the  calendar  to  be 
read,  and  they  specifically  decided  not 
to  respond  to  that  call.  I  think  what 
we  need  to  do  is  to  understand  that 
that  was  not  some  minor  incident  that 
took  place  out  here.  There  are  a 
number  of  matters  of  major  concern 
that  could  have  been  brought  out  here 
to  be  debated  under  an  open  rule,  to 
be  amended,  if  that  was  the  will  of  the 
Congress,  and  then  to  be  passed,  if 
that  was  our  desire. 

Let  us  think  about  what  some  of 
those  were.  One  of  them  is  the  bank- 
ruptcy bill,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  U.S.  bankruptcy  judges 
under  article  III  of  the  Constitution. 


Why  is  that  important?  Because 
some  months  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  present  bankruptcy 
system  is  unconstitutional,  and  that 
we  need  to  have  new  bankruptcy 
judges  appointed  or  a  new  system  es- 
tablished in  order  to  assure  those 
people  in  our  country  who  have  to  go 
thrpugh  these  proceedings  that  they 
have  a  system  in  which  to  do  it. 

Now,  the  one  way  of  getting  at  that, 
that  the  Judiciary  Conunittee  has 
acted  upon,  was  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  bankruptcy  judges  under 
article  III.  I  am  not  certain  personally 
that  that  is  the  whole  answer.  But  the 
fact  is  that  we  could  have  brought 
that  bill  out  here,  we  could  have 
amended  it,  we  could  have  done  those 
things  that  are  necessary,  and  we 
could  have  acted  on  something  where 
we  are  faced  with  an  April  deadline.  If 
we  do  not  act  by  April,  the  Supreme 
Court's  time  to  act  is  going  to  run  out. 
We  have  done  nothing  around  here 
thus  far.  There  is  no  action  scheduled. 
Today  the  Judiciary  Committee  had 
an  opportunity  to  bring  that  bill  to 
the  floor  for  action,  and  they  specifi- 
cally refused  to  do  it. 

I  think  we  should  be  asked,  why 
cannot  Congress  act  on  something 
when  it  specifically  had  the  chance  to 
do  it?  There  may  be  some  people  who 
would  think  that  it  was  reasonable, 
given  our  very  light  legislative  sched- 
ule and  given  the  fact  that  we  had 
nothing  else  really  to  do  today,  that 
we  might  have  acted  on  bills  designed 
to  provide  for  primary  care,  that  is. 
health  care  block  grants,  bills  to  pro- 
vide for  maternal  and  child  health 
services,  that  we  might  have  had  some 
need  to  get  to  that  kind  of  legislation 
today.  And  yet  we  did  not  do  it. 

Some  people  might  think  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  get  the  bill  out 
here  to  provide  for  maintenance  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  That  is  a  major  need 
in  the  economic  life  of  our  country,  to 
have  the  Panama  Canal  properly 
maintained.  There  is  a  bill  to  do  that, 
and  we  decided  not  to  deal  with  it. 

Some  people  might  think  that  pro- 
viding grants  for  the  improvement  of 
proficiency  in  critical  languages, 
thereby  having  an  impact  on  national 
security,  might  be  something  that  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  could 
have  brought  to  this  floor  today,  but 
they  decided  not  to  do  that.  They  de- 
cided instead  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
passed  over. 

Some  people  might  feel  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs could  have  brought  to  us  the 
Indian  housing  program,  but.  no.  they 
decided  instead  to  allow  that  to  be 
passed  over  and  for  Congress  to  do 
practically  nothing  today. 

Some  people  might  feel  that  having 
the  authorizations  for  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  thereby  having  a  pro- 
gram really  authorized  for  once— we 
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have  not  had  authorizations  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  some  time— 
and  really  authorizing  that  part  of  our 
Government  which  is  responsible  for 
fighting  crime,  namely,  the  FBI  and 
some  of  those  elements  of  the  Justice 
Department,  is  important,  that  it 
might  have  been  a  good  idea  to  bring 
that  out  here  and  debate  it  and  debate 
some  of  the  controversial  issues  that 
relate  to  the  Justice  Department  such 
as  quotas  and  busing.  But.  no.  specifi- 
cally it  was  decided  that  we  would  not 
deal  with  that  kind  of  issue  here 
today,  that  we  would  just  pass  it  by. 

Some  people  might  think  that  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell),  from  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  should  have  brought  out 
the  Small  Business  Act  amendments 
so  that  this  very  vital  section  of  our 
economy  could  have  been  dealt  with 
and  small  business  might  have  had 
their  day  on  the  House  floor.  But 
again,  specifically  that  was  passed 
over.  No  action  was  taken. 

There  is  legislation  before  the  Veter- 
ans" Affairs  Committee  that  could 
have  come  out  on  the  floor  today,  leg- 
islation to  increase  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  disabled  veterans 
and  to  increase  the  rates  of  dependen- 
cy and  indemnity  compensation  for 
surviving  spouses  and  children.  That 
could  have  been  something  that  we 
would  have  dealt  with  out  here  today. 
Yet  it  was  decided  that  that,  too. 
would  be  passed  over. 

There  are  several  other  bills,  and 
this  one,  I  think,  is  an  important  bill. 
We  could  have  had  on  the  House  floor 
today  a  tax  reform  bill.  Now,  it  would 
have  l)een  a  very  unusual  kind  of  con- 
sideration of  a  tax  reform  bill,  because 
normally  when  we  get  tax  bills  out 
here,  they  come  out  here  under  a 
closed  rule  so  we  cannot  amend  them 
and  so  that  Congress  cannot  really 
work  its  will  on  them.  Today  if  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  had  called  up  the  tax 
reform  bill  that  has  been  reported  out 
of  his  committee,  we  could  have  had  it 
out  here,  we  could  have  debated  it  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  we  could 
have  had  a  chance  to  amend  it. 

Now,  what  does  that  mean?  It  means 
that  all  of  the  liberals  who  have  been 
shouting  now  for  weeks  that  one  of 
the  things  they  want  to  do  in  order  to 
deal  with  these  deficits  is  to  raise 
taxes  for  the  American  people  would 
have  had  their  opportunity  to  do  so. 
They  could  have  come  right  here  to 
the  floor  today  and  they  could  have 
raised  taxes  for  the  American  people. 
They  could  have  dealt  with  the  deficit 
in  the  manner  which  they  say  is  the 
responsible  way  of  doing  it.  But  in- 
stead, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
passed  over  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

What  about  those  of  us  on  the  con- 
servative side?  Some  of  us  feel  as 
though  it  might  be  well  in  this  coun- 
try to  move  toward  a  flat  tax  and  to 


get  rid  of  the  horrendous  tax  program 
that  we  now  have  that  allows  people 
to  escape  through  loopholes  and  has 
devastating  impact  on  investment  in 
this  country.  We  would  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  offer  a  flat  tax  amend- 
ment out  here  had  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  chairman  that  bill 
out  under  the  calendar.  We  did  not  do 
it. 

I  am  simply  suggesting  that  we  could 
have  worked  on  some  very  important 
issues  here  today.  We  would  still  be 
working  right  now,  I  must  say.  There 
is  no  way,  if  we  brought  the  tax  bill 
out  here,  that  the  House  would  be  on 
the  verge  of  closing  down  after  meet- 
ing for  3'/^  hours.  But  that  is  what  we 
were  sent  here  to  do.  It  seems  to  me 
the  American  people  might  expect 
that  we  should  be  working  on  some- 
thing like  a  tax  reform  measure  rather 
than  closing  down,  having  considered 
the  earthquake  and  fire  prevention 
bill. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  an 
important  statement,  because  indeed 
today  was  another  day  in  which  we  ac- 
complished virtually  nothing  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  while  the 
country  sits  out  there  wondering  why 
the  Congress  does  not  act. 

I  would  like  to  just  review  a  little  bit 
some  of  the  activities  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks  that 
have  sought  to  highlight  this  problem 
that  we  have  of  the  Congress,  and  spe- 
cifically the  House  of  Representatives, 
refusing  to  act  on  the  people's  agenda. 
At  the  opening  of  this  session,  many 
of  us  sought  to  draw  attention  to  a 
number  of  particular  issues  that  have 
broad  popular  support  and  that  have 
been   bottled   up   in   committees   aind 
never  even  permitted  to  be  voted  on  in 
many  cases.  We  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  could  bring  right  to  the 
floor  for  votes  and  debate  the  school 
prayer  amendment  that  would  allow 
voluntary  prayer  in  our  public  schools, 
the    balanced    budget    constitutional 
amendment  that  would  mandate  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  the  line-item  veto 
amendment  that  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  author- 
ity to  veto  specific  items  within  appro- 
priation bills,  as  44  of  our  Nation's 
Governors  have,   thus  enhancing  his 
ability   to   control   Federal   spending. 
Those  items  could  have  come  immedi- 
ately to  the  floor,  we  could  have  de- 
bated them,  and  we  could  have  voted 
on  them.  They  are  not  new  legislation. 
These  things  have  been  around  for  a 
long  time.  Those  unanimous  consent 
requests,  of  course,  were  all  objected 
to  on  the  majority  side  of  the  aisle  by 


the  Democrats,  meaning  that  they  did 
not  want  to  bring  them  to  the  floor. 

Later  on,  even  our  ability  to  make 
that  request  was  hampered  somewhat 
by  a  ruling  by  Speaker  O'Neill  that 
we  had  to  have  those  requests  cleared 
in  advance  by  both  the  minority  lead- 
ership and  the  majority  leadership, 
thus  restricting  the  ability  of  a 
Meml)er  of  Congress  even  to  ask  per- 
mission by  unanimous  consent  to 
bring  to  the  House  floor  items  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me  to  reclaim  my 
time  for  a  moment;  yes,  that  hap- 
pened, and  I  think  we  found  out  why, 
because  it  turned  out  that  a  couple  of 
majority  Members  who  objected  to 
those  unanimous  consent  requests 
found  themselves  politically  embar- 
rassed by  the  objections  they  raised. 
That  is  important  to  understand. 

In  other  words,  when  the  American 
people  in  their  district  found  out  that 
they  objected  to  some  of  those  things 
coming  up,  the  people  in  their  district 
got  very  angry  about  that,  and.  of 
course,  immediately  the  Democrats  de- 
cided that  they  were  not  about  to 
allow  some  of  their  people  to  be  em- 
barrassed by  the  ire  of  the  American 
people  against  the  actions  they  took. 
So  the  Speaker  gagged  us. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further, 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is,  of  course,  precisely  correct. 
The  reason  these  things  are  not  debat- 
ed or  voted  upon  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  merits  of  the 
issue.  It  is  because  the  majority  does 
not  want  to  see  them  debated  or  voted 
on.  Certain  Members  do  not  want  to 
go  on  record  because  they  do  have  the 
support  of  the  American  people. 

In  the  case  of  voluntary  school 
prayer,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
almost  80  percent  of  the  American 
people  support  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  permit  children  to  pray 
voluntarily  in  their  schools. 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  arguments 
used  by  the  Democratic  majority 
against  bringing  these  items  that  have 
been  around  for  so  long  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  was  respect  for  the  commit- 
tee process. 
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We  were  told  that  you  cannot  go 
around  the  committees  and  bring 
items  directly  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  even  when  they  have  been 
around  for  many,  many  years.  So  we 
raised  certain  problems  that  many  of 
us  have  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
committee  process  functioned. 

We  raised  specifically  three  issues; 
first  of  all,  the  issue  of  proportional 
representation.  Most  of  the  American 
people  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 


the  committees  are  in  essence  stacked 
in  favor  of  the  majority  party,  that 
meaning  they  have  a  higher  percent- 
age of  the  seats  on  a  given  committee 
than  they  have  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  whole,  which  means 
that  the  committee  structure  is  not  re- 
flective of  the  will  of  the  American 
people  as  was  expressed  in  the  recent 
election. 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  do  not  have  one- 
man,  one-vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  WEBER.  We  do  not  have  one- 
man,  one-vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives through  the  committee 
process.  We  raised  that  as  an  issue. 

Furthermore,  we  raised  the  issue  of 
proxy  voting,  ghost  voting  as  one  of 
our  Members  called  it.  Many  American 
people  do  not  know  that  many  of  the 
decisions  that  are  made  in  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  made  in  some  cases  with  only  one 
man  casting  all  the  votes  for  the  ma- 
jority, because  we  permit  proxy  voting 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  so 
that  one  man  can  sit  there  with  a  book 
of  proxies  and  when  the  item  comes 
up  for  debate,  he  votes  those  proxies 
for  Members  that  are  not  even  in  the 
room. 

Mr.  WALKER.  They  do  not  even 
have  to  be  in  town,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Mr.  WEBER.  They  do  not  even  have 
to  be  in  town. 
Let  me  conclude  my  argument  here. 
So  we  raised  the  issue  of  proxy 
voting,  saying  that  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  committee  structure  that  is 
truly  representative  of  the  American 
people  and  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  American  people,  we  should 
demand  that  people  be  able  to  go  to 
committees  and  vote  on  important 
issues,  as  we  must  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  where  there  is  no 
proxy  voting. 

Finally,  we  raised  the  issue  of  verba- 
tim transcripts,  particularly  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  Many  of  the 
American  people  are  becoming  aware 
of  the  fact  that  what  they  read  about 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  the 
record  of  business  in  Congress,  is  al- 
tered sometimes  180  degrees.  We 
raised  that  as  an  issue  in  terms  of  the 
accountability  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  the  issue  that 
the  Readers  Digest  calls  'Congresses 
license  to  lie." 
Mr.  WEBER.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
On  all  three  of  those  items,  propor- 
tional representation  in  committees, 
proxy  voting  or  ghost  voting  in  com- 
mittees, and  verbatim  transcripts,  we 
requested  votes  that  would  have 
changed  those  items  immediately,  or 
at  least  given  us  the  opportunity  to 
debate  changes  in  those  items. 

We  were  voted  down  in  every  case  by 

the  Democratic  majority  in  the  first 

week  that  this  Congress  was  in  session. 

What  the  Democratic  party  basically 

has   done   is   stacked   the   committee 


process  both  by  giving  themselves  un- 
proportional representation  on  com- 
mittees and  by  the  rules  under  which 
the  committees  function,  proxy  voting, 
et  cetera,  and  then  use  the  power  of 
the  Speaker  and  the  power  of  the 
rules,  in  my  judgment  in  an  abusive 
manner,  to  present  items  which  are 
bottled  up  in  the  committees  which 
they  have  stacked  from  coming  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  items  like  school 
prayer,  the  line-item  veto,  and  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment. 

One  technique  that  we  had  at  our 
disposal  that  was  initiated  many  years 
ago  as  a  protection  against  the  power 
of  the  Speaker  was  the  procedure 
called  Calendar  Wednesday,  that  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  described  so 
well.  We  managed  to  prevent  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
procedure  so  that  we  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  call  up  under  this  in- 
frequently used  procedure  bills  that 
had  been  acted  upon  in  committee,  but 
have  not  been  to  the  floor  for  votes. 
Under  this  procedure,  any  bill  ready 
for  action  could  be  brought  up. 

When  we  called  the  Calendar, 
though,  as  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
points  out,  not  a  single  committee 
chairman  was  willing  to  report  a  single 
piece  of  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time,  and  I  will 
be  right  back  to  the  gentleman,  I  have 
a  couple  gentleman  seeking  unani- 
mous-consent requests. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  am  glad  to  cooperate 
with  the  gentleman. 

SPECIAL  REQUEST 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  for  his  request. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks 
on  my  special  order  will  appear  imme- 
diately after  the  remarks  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Edwards).  I  regret  that  Mr.  Edwards 
is  leaving  us  after  this  term  and  after 
listening  to  his  distinguished  remarks 
on  our  budget,  mine  have  a  little  dif- 
ferent tone  as  far  as  my  position  on 
the  defense  budget. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Addabbo)  for  his  unanimous-consent 
request  and  I  hope  that  he  does  not 
too  badly  render  askew  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  now  again  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  again  yielding. 

The  point  I  make  that  the  gentle- 
man was  developing  earlier  on  the  Cal- 
endar Wednesday  procedure,  when  we 
saw  that  calendar  read  and  every  com- 
mittee chairman  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  essence  refusing  to  call 


to  the  floor  for  action  even  a  single 
piece  of  legislation,  the  point  that 
needs  to  be  made  to  the  American 
people,  of  course,  is  that  this  was  no 
random  action.  This  was  a  party  deci- 
sion. The  party  obviously  came  to  the 
decision  that  they  were  not  going  to 
call  any  items  to  the  floor  and  they 
told  their  chairmen.  "Don't  abide, 
don't  utilize  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
procedure  even  for  those  items  that 
must  be  acted  upon  in  your  commit- 
tee." 

And  one  of  the  items  being  bottled 
up.  of  course,  in  addition  to  the  items 
we  mentioned,  school  prayer,  the  line- 
item  veto  and  the  balanced  budget 
amendment,  there  is  a  whole  long 
agenda  of  items  that  the  gentleman 
mentioned  that  have  been  followed  up 
and  that  could  have  been  acted  on 
today  if  we  chose  to  do  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  procedure.  There  is  the 
tax  reform,  bankruptcy  reform,  the  in- 
sanity defense,  as  I  understand,  is  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  has  been  lan- 
guishing for  a  long  time;  the  Small 
Business  Act  amendments,  Indian 
housing,  the  authorization  for  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  certain  veterans  dis- 
ability benefits  legislation;  all  these 
items  were  prevented  coming  to  the 
floor  for  debate  on  a  day  in  which  the 
House  spent  less  than  3  hours  on  sub- 
stantive work  through  a  decision  by 
the  majority  party.  I  think  that  is  un- 
fortunate. If  the  American  people  are 
frustrated  as  to  why  this  Congress 
caruiot  act  on  their,  agenda,  it  is  not 
because  they  cannot— it  is  because 
they  will  not. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  put  a 
couple  things  the  gentleman  said  to- 
gether. 

We  were  told,  as  the  gentleman  says, 
that  one  reason  why  you  cannot  come 
to  the  floor  with  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  bring  some  of  these  things 
out  is  because  the  committee  process 
needs  to  work,  that  this  committee 
process,  unfair  as  it  is,  has  to  be  given 
a  chance  to  work. 

All  right,  if  you  buy  that  argument, 
then  how  can  you  buy  the  other  side 
of  the  argument,  that  when  the  com- 
mittee process  has  worked  and  pro- 
duced a  bill,  the  chairman  refuses  to 
call  it  up  under  Calendar  Wednesday. 
You  know,  they  want  to  have  it  both 
ways.  They  want  to  be  able  to  say  on 
the  unanimous-consent  request.  "Well, 
the  committee  process  hasn't  worked," 
but  when  it  comes  to  Calendar 
Wednesday,  they  want  to  say,  "Well, 
despite  the  fact  the  committee  process 
has  worked,  we  are  not  going  to  bring 
that  legislation  up,  either. " 

i  mean,  they  want  it  both  ways  and 
what  it  is,  it  is  a  refusal  to  deal  with 
issues.  It  is  the  Democratic  majority 
refusal  to  deal  with  issues.  They  will 
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use  their  power  in  whatever  way  they 
have  to  use  their  power  in  order  to 
keep  bills  from  coming  to  the  floor 
and  that  is  what  is  happening  here. 
They  make  their  arguments  depending 
upon  what  procedure  is  being  used  to 
block  progress.  That  is  really  a  shame. 
It  tells  you  something  about  the  fact 
that  we  really  do  have  a  dictatorship 
of  the  majority  around  here  that  is 
perfectly  willing  to  crush  minority 
rights. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  just  want  to  point 
out  again  that  on  all  these  issues, 
these  are  the  issues  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  and  have  raised.  They  are 
not  frivolous  issues.  They  are  matters 
of  substantive  importance.  They  are 
not  issues  that  are  supported  only  by  a 
tiny  and  vocal  minority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  the  case  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendment,  the  line-item  veto, 
a  substantial  majority  of  the  American 
people,  in  poll  after  poll,  support 
action  on  these  items. 

In  the  case  of  the  school  prayer 
amendment.  80  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  support  action  on  this  item. 
In  the  case  of  bankruptcy  reform 
legislation,  we  are  literally  under 
orders  from  the  Supreme  Court  to 
take  some  action  in  regard  to  the 
reform  of  the  Federal  court  system, 
and  anyone  who  has  been  victimized, 
if  you  will,  by  the  existing  bankruptcy 
laws  knows  how  critically  necessary  it 
is  that  we  act  on  this  legislation. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  our 
country,  I  am  told— I  am.  of  course, 
from  the  Frost  Belt— but  my  friends 
from  Texas,  California,  New  Mexico, 
and  Florida,  tell  me  that  there  prob- 
ably is  no  issue  more  important  to 
them  than  immigration  reform. 

These  are  vitally  important  issues 
that  are  being  blocked  from  consider- 
ation by  the  Democratic  majority  in 
this  House,  and  that  is  a  real  tragedy. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  the  gentleman 
makes  an  excellent  point.  Let  us  face 
it.  The  reason  why  the  bankruptcy  bill 
did  not  come  out  here  today  was 
purely  political.  If.  in  fact,  we  would 
pass  that  bill.  Ronald  Reagan  would 
get  the  appointment  of  a  bunch  of 
bankruptcy  judges  and  there  is  no  way 
that  the  Democratic  leadership  is 
going  to  allow  that  bill  to  come  to  the 
floor,  regardless  of  how  vital,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  we  are  under 
orders  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  do 
something;  they  are  not  about  to  take 
that  kind  of  a  step. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Am  I  not  correct  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  twice  extended 
the  deadline  that  the  Congress  has  for 
reforming  the  Federal  bankruptcy 
court  system? 


Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
l)een  more  than  lenient  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  giving  signals  that  it  is 
not  going  to  be  lenient  any  longer. 

Mr.  WEBER.  And  the  gentleman  is 
telling  me  that  the  main  reason  why 
the  Democratic  majority  refuses  to  act 
on  this  legislation  is  because  they  are 
afraid  that  President  Reagan  would 
then  get  to  appoint  the  bankruptcy 
judges? 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, that  that  is  the  reason  for 
holding  up  something  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  saying  that  we  have  to 
do. 

The  point  is  that  there  are  a  number 
of  controversial  issues,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  surrounding  bankruptcy. 
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But  we  could  have  dealt  with  those 
issues  out  here  on  the  floor  today,  be- 
cause it  would  be  out  here  under  an 
open  rule.  We  could  provide  amend- 
ments to  deal  with  some  of  the  contro- 
versial aspects  of  bankruptcy  reform, 
and  we  were  not  given  a  chance  to  do 
it,  though,  because  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Conunittee  refused  to 
call  it  up.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  WEBER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  again  under  the  procedure  we 
were  operating  under  today,  called 
Calendar  Wednesday,  that  bill  could 
have  been  brought  to  the  floor  today, 
debated  today,  acted  upon  today. 

We  are  standing  here  now  tonight  at 
6:41  eastern  standard  time.  The  House 
has  ceased  substantive  action  on  legis- 
lation for  the  best  part  of  an  hour, 
and  Members  are  going  home.  We 
could  be  debating  this  bill  right  now 
and  have  it  finished  up  and  have  done 
some  substantive  work  today  instead 
of  basically  acting  on  minor  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  us  not  kid  our- 
selves that  we  have  spent  2  hours  or  so 
on  substantive  work,  because  the  first 
hour  was  spent  with  diatribes  against 
the  budget  deficits  the  President  has 
sent  up  here  from  the  Democratic 
side,  and  some  diatribes  from  our  side 
about  what  was  said  by  the  other  side. 
So  we  spent  the  first  hour  here  wran- 
gling about  the  budget  today.  There 
was  nothing  substantive  about  the 
budget. 

As  soon  as  the  motions  were  made  to 
bring  up  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment by  unanimous  consent,  well,  that 
was  immediately  refused  by  the  major- 
ity side.  So  it  was  all  pure  political  talk 
out  here.  It  had  nothing  of  substance 
connected  with  it. 

So  we  might  have  spent  1  hour 
today  on  something  of  substance.  That 
is  about  it. 

And  yet  we  are  told  by  virtually 
every  committee  chairman  that  they 
could  not  come  out  to  the  floor  today 
and  bring  bills  out  of  a  major  nature. 


I  think  the  American  people  have  to 
understand  that  that  is  the  way  this 
place  is  operating  and  that  we  are  not 
being  properly  represented  by  a  ma- 
jority that  treats  in  so  cavalier  a  fash- 
ion the  issues  that  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  governing  of  this  country. 
Mr.  WEBER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  precisely  correct.  I  think  that  this 
issue  is  going  to  become  more  and 
more  salient  to  the  American  people 
as  the  years  go  on. 

One  of  the  things  that  struck  me  as 
I  went  home— and  I  am  sure  as  the 
gentleman  did  over  the  Christmas 
break— and  spent  a  lot  of  time  talking 
with  my  constituents,  I  think  that  my 
constituents  are  way  ahead  of  most  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  in  their  un- 
derstanding of  the  critical  nature  of 
some  of  the  issues  that  this  country 
faces.  They  desperately  want  to  see 
Congress  take  action  and  they  do  not 
understand  why  Congress  cannot  take 
action.  I  got  this  real  sense  of  urgency 
from  my  coristituents  on  a  whole 
number  of  issues  when  I  was  home. 

Then  I  come  back  to  Washington  for 
the  opening  of  the  second  session  of 
the  98th  Congress  and  what  are  the 
headlines  talking  about  in  virtually 
every  major  newspaper  that  covers 
this  institution?  The  fact  is  the  head- 
lines talk  about  the  fact  that  nothing 
was  going  to  be  done  in  this  year  be- 
cause it  is  an  election  year. 

Now,  mind  you,  this  is  the  opening 
day  of  the  session  that  we  were  told 
this,  that  nothing  was  going  to 
happen.  The  whole  year  ahead  of  us 
and  already  we  are  being  told  we  are 
not  going  to  do  anything  of  impor- 
tance to  the  American  people. 

Certainly,  we  have  nothing  that  has 
happened  in  the  first  week  and  a  half 
now  of  this  congressional  session  that 
would  in  any  way  disprove  those  open- 
ing day  headlines. 

If  we  cannot  form  some  change  in 
the  way  this  institution  operates,  this 
will  be  a  lost  year  for  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  made  the  point  extremely  well. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  people 
have  sent  us  here  with  what  is  a  clear 
agenda  for  them,  anyway,  and  that  is 
we  have  to  do  something  about  this 
budget.  Specifically,  we  have  to  do  it 
at  a  constitutional  level  with  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  and  a  line-item 
veto. 

More  than  a  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  believe  that. 

We  have  to  do  something  about 
school  prayer.  The  American  people 
do  not  like  the  fact  that  we  start  this 


House  with  a  prayer,  but  their  chil- 
dren, when  they  go  to  school,  cannot 
pray,  and  they  expect  that  their  body 
which  they  elected  is  going  to  do 
something  about  that. 

I  think  if  the  American  people  knew 
that  the  committee  structure  in  this 
House  denied  at  least  40  percent  of  the 
American  people  one-man,  one-vote, 
one-woman,  one-vote  opportunities  be- 
cause membership  is  not  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  votes  and  apportioned 
on  population  but  it  is  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  the  whim  by  the  leader- 
ship in  this  House,  that  they  would  be 
extremely  upset  also. 

I  think  the  American  people  should 
put  the  pressure  on  this  House  to  ad- 
dress the  agenda  which  they  believe  is 
the  agenda  which  is  important  to 
them,  not  the  agenda  which  happens 
to  appeal  to  a  few  special  interest 
groups  who  underwrite  the  political 
campaigns  of  certain  Members  in  this 
House  or  who  happen  to  be  involved  in 
the  political  efforts  of  certain  of  the 
membership  of  this  House. 

It  is  time  for  the  American  people  to 
tell  this  House  that  if  this  House  is 
not  willing  to  do  the  job  which  it  has 
been  sent  to  do.  then  it  is  going  to 
change  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  so  that  they  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  those  concerns. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia for  taking  the  time  out  of  your  day 
to  come  here  and  point  out  this  very 
critical  situation  which  has  arisen,  this 
tremendous  gap  in  credibility  between 
what  we  do  as  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  is  essentially  nothing  that 
is  tied  to  the  agenda  of  the  American 
people,  and  what  the  American  people 
legitimately  want  of  us  and  expect  us 
to  do. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire,  because 
the  point  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  a  moment  ago  is  a 
good  point.  The  very  people  who  were 
going  to  the  press  during  the  recess,  or 
just  after  the  recess  was  ending,  and 
telling  the  press  that  nothing  was 
going  to  happen  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress are  the  people  who  are  in  control 
of  the  agenda.  So  they  set  the  agenda 
at  that  point.  They  told  the  American 
people  that  nothing  is  going  to 
happen,  and  now  they  are  making  cer- 
tain that  nothing  does  happen. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  take  a  look  at 
the  first  2  weeks  of  the  operation  of 
this  place  and  understand  that  noth- 
ing is  happening  here.  And  I  think  we 
can  expect  that  nothing  will  happen 
unless  it  is  forced  to  happen  on  this 
floor. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  joining  with  me  in 
this  special  order  to  basically  say  to 
the  membership  of  this  House  and  to 
the  American  people  that  we  feel 
strongly    that    that    kind    of    action 


should  be  forced,  and  we  are  going  to 
continue  the  process  of  attempting  to 
force  it,  whether  it  be  by  unanimous- 
consent  requests,  whether  it  be  by  Cal- 
endar Wednesdays,  whether  it  be  by 
amendments  to  bills  that  they  bring 
out  here  as  a  part  of  their  agenda, 
that  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  force 
this  House  to  act  on  things  that  the 
American  people  want  to  see  done. 

That  is  being  viewed  by  some  of  the 
leadership  around  here  as,  of  all 
things,  obstructionism,  and  that  term 
has  been  used  to  say  that  a  pattern  of 
trying  to  bring  the  agenda  of  the 
American  people  to  the  floor  is  a  pat- 
tern of  obstructionism. 

I  call  it  democracy,  and  I  realize  that 
at  times  people  who  run  dictatorships 
do  not  like  to  have  their  agendas  inter- 
fered with  because  what  they  desire  is 
to  be  efficient. 

Dictatorships  are  notoriously  effi- 
cient. Democracies  are  sometimes  inef- 
ficient. But  I  question  whether  the 
American  people  want  their  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  a  dictatorship  or 
a  democracy.  My  guess  is  that  they 
want  a  democracy  here  on  this  floor. 
They  want  the  votes  on  the  issues. 
They  want  to  be  able  to  assess  their 
individual  Congressman's  voting 
record  the  next  time,  not  just  based  on 
the  agenda  that  he  wanted  to  vote  on. 
but  the  agenda  that  they  wanted  him 
to  vote  on. 

If  we  can  accomplish  the  goal  of 
bringing  to  the  floor  some  of  the 
things  that  the  American  people  want 
voted  on,  then  I  will  risk  a  little  bit  of 
inefficiency  in  order  to  have  a  little  bit 
more  democracy. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for 
joining  with  me  in  this  special  order 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 


FAMINE  IN  AFRICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material  on  the  subject  of  my  spe- 
cial order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  famine 
in  Africa  has  reached  awesome  propor- 
tions. Earlier  this  week,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  reported  that  Nigeria  faces 
its  lowest  rainfall  in  40  years.  Twenty- 
three  other  countries  in  Africa  are 
parched  by  the  drought,  most  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row.  Crops  and  live- 
stock have  been  wiped  out  in  many 
areas.  Food  stocks  are  depleted  or  will 


be  gone  before  the  next  harvest. 
Water  levels  are  dangerously  low. 

I  requested  this  special  order  to 
focus  attention  on  the  desperate  need 
for  a  separate  supplemental  appropria- 
tion to  provide  famine  relief  through- 
out the  continent.  If  additional  aid  is 
not  expedited,  millions  of  people  may 
face  prolonged  suffering  and  death  by 
starvation.  Some  100,000  persons  have 
already  died  in  Mozambique  alone. 

To  relieve  the  immediate  crisis,  at 
least  3.3  million  metric  tons  of  food 
are  needed,  according  to  the  U.N.  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization.  The 
donor  nations  have  committed  only  1.7 
million  tons  so  far  this  fiscal  year.  An 
additional  1.6  million  tons  are  urgent- 
ly needed.  Three  quarters  of  that 
urgent  need  must  be  supplied  by  June 
of  this  year. 

D  1850 

On  Monday,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID)  announced 
$10.9  million  in  additional  aid  to  three 
African  countries  and  requested  a  $90 
million  supplemental  appropriation 
for  Africa  under  the  Food  for  Peace 
(Public  Law  480)  emergency  reserve. 

However,  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
for  the  United  States  to  approve  a 
higher  level  of  assistance  at  this  time. 
The  United  States  has  traditionally 
provided  50  percent  of  the  emergency 
food  aid  worldwide.  This  level  is  based 
on  both  humanitarian  concern  and  ag- 
ricultural abundance.  Grains  comprise 
the  vast  majority  of  food  consumption 
in  Africa,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  the  United  States  holds  about 
two-thirds  of  the  world  grain  stocks. 
This  year,  U.S.  farms  produced  un- 
precedented surpluses.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  tends  to  play  a  leader- 
ship role  in  providing  emergency  food 
aid,  prompting  other  nations  to  pledge 
more. 

Thus,  I  am  urging  support  for  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  that  comes 
closer  to  our  traditional  standard  of 
assistance.  It  is  important  that  this  be 
a  separate  appropriation,  independent 
of  requests  for  other  foreign  aid  sup- 
plementals  that  could  be  delayed  for 
months.  Such  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation measure  in  the  amount  of 
$300  million  is  expected  to  be  intro- 
duced tomorrow.  Members  are  invited 
to  become  cosponsors. 

I  am  also  urging  the  release  of  the 
remaining  money  in  the  Food  for 
Peace  (Public  Law  480)  Emergency  Re- 
serve. At  present,  about  $61  million  re- 
mains in  the  account.  Only  after  these 
funds  are  used  up,  can  we  tap  into  the 
emergency  wheat  reserve  which  has 
about  300  million  metric  tons  remain- 
ing. The  wheat  reserve  could  be  used 
to  fill  requests  while  the  supplemental 
measure  is  pending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
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colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moli- 

NARI). 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  (Mr.  Weiss >,  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  this  bipartisan  effort  to 
request  the  emergency  aid  for  the 
people  who  are  dying  throughout  the 
world,  particularly  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Weiss)  for  bringing  on  this 
special  order  because  time  is  running 
out  and  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
do  seek  to  get  a  concentration  of  the 
Congress  on  this  very,  very  urgent 
issue.  I  believe  it  is  our  moral  obliga- 
tion to  do  all  that  we  possibly  can  in 
order  to  alleviate  the  great  suffering 
being  endured  on  the  continent  of 
Africa.  The  latest  supplemental  re- 
quest is  part  of  a  series  of  actions 
taken  by  the  administration  to  address 
this  critical  problem  and  I  applaud  the 
decision  announced  Monday  to  in- 
crease assistance. 

The  famine  in  Africa  is  a  result  of 
drought  which  began  in  1982  and  con- 
tinues to  seriously  affect  food  produc- 
tion. The  problem  is  intensified  when 
combined  with  a  lack  of  favorable  gov- 
ernment agricultural  policies,  an  in- 
ability to  cover  food  deficits  by  com- 
mercial imports  as  a  result  of  a  dete- 
rioration of  their  balance  of  payments, 
and  the  prevalence  of  animal  disease. 
Civil  strife  inhibits  food  aid  distribu- 
tion and  encourages  the  migration  of 
refugees,  thereby  placing  more  of  a 
strain  on  the  governments  of  the  af- 
fected nations. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  United  States 
is  trying  to  respond  both  effectively 
and  efficiently  to  this  crisis.  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  this  first- 
hand when  I  attended  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  Conference 
held  in  November  of  last  year.  The  Af- 
rican crisis  was  one  of  the  dominant 
issues  of  the  Conference  and  I  think 
all  156  countries  in  attendance  realized 
the  critical  importance  of  addressing 
this  problem.  Secretary  Block,  as  head 
of  the  U.S.  delegation,  reinforced  our 
aid  commitment  by  announcing  that 
the  United  States  was  pledging  $25 
million  in  direct  emergency  food  aid. 
The  announced  increase  was  in  addi- 
tion to  a  previous  $25  million  increase 
in  emergency  food  aid  for  Africa, 
which  brought  the  amount  of  total 
food  and  agricultural  aid  to  the  conti- 
nent to  $550  million  for  1983.  Once 
back  home.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  of 
the  January  announcement  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
that  $32.7  million  in  new  funds  was 
being  allocated  for  the  African  crisis. 
Finally,  as  you  know,  on  Monday  Sec- 
retary Shultz  announced  a  request  for 
an  emergency  appropriation  of  $90 
million  which  would  allow  for  200.000 
metric  tons  of  food  aid. 

In  my  contact  with  AID  during  the 
past  2  months,  officials  freely  acknow- 


leged  that  more  emergency  aid  would 
be  necessary  based  on  their  actual  and 
projected  requests  from  African  coun- 
tries for  food  aid.  It  is  evident  that,  in 
terms  of  this  situation,  our  Govern- 
ment has  a  consistent  pattern  of  in- 
creasing aid  as  the  facts  warrant.  I  en- 
courage the  administration  to  contin- 
ue to  be  receptive  to  future  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  important  to 
note  another  announcement  which 
was  made  Monday  by  Secretary  Shultz 
aimed  at  addressing  long-term  solu- 
tions to  the  hunger  of  Africa.  I  was  en- 
couraged to  hear  of  the  proposed  in- 
centive program  which  would  award 
governments  willing  to  alter  their  poli- 
cies in  favor  of  agricultural  programs. 
Only  through  these  types  of  programs 
will  we  be  able  to  insure  that  a  repeat 
of  this  crisis  does  not  occur.  This  pro- 
posed program  deserves  our  careful  at- 
tention in  the  coming  months. 

Each  day  we  hear  stories  of  personal 
human  suffering  with  very  little  hope 
of  imminent  relief.  CerUlnly.  facts 
now  warrant  that  this  Congress  seri- 
ously study  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  Africa.  I  have  been  told  if 
emergency  requests  are  not  met  by 
April  or  May,  it  may  be  too  late.  It  is 
our  responsibility  to  quickly  and  favor- 
ably enact  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  add  at  this  point  that 
it  might  be  appropriate  that  today 
when  we  have  heard  so  much  discus- 
sion about  budget  deficits  and  there 
has  been  such  great  emphasis  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  today  in  attacking 
the  budget  deficits  that  this  country 
has  been  known  as  a  country  with  a 
big  heart  and  although  we  may  have 
problems  in  dealing  with  the  deficits 
that  we  have  in  this  country,  we  will 
not  close  our  hearts  and  our  minds  to 
the  problems  of  the  truly  needy,  par- 
ticularly those  starving  and  dying 
throughout  the  world. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
on  the  special  order  and  for  allowing 
me  to  participate  in  this  very  humani- 
tarian effort. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  York  for  his 
very  important  contribution, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Leland). 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  for 
allowing  me  to  share  a  little  bit  with 
him  this  time  on  this  very,  very  impor- 
tant issue. 

The  gentleman  and  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  going  to  Africa  in  August  and 
saw  some  incredible  things  as  far  as 
the  starvation  problem  there.  We  were 
in  Africa  for  21  days.  It  was  a  most  in- 
valuable experience  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  providing 
this  time  and  providing  the  American 
people  with  an  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  what  this  is  all  about. 
Each  year  IS  to  20  million  people  die 


worldwide  as  a  result  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition.  That  is  40.000  people  a 
day.  28  every  minute.  Of  the  28  who 
will  die  in  the  next  60  seconds,  21  will 
be  children. 

Nowhere  Is  the  situation  more  devas- 
tating than  in  Africa.  Estimating  that 
150  million  Africans  are  chronically 
hungry,  the  United  Nations  warns 
that  24  impoverished  African  nations 
face  severe  food  shortages  this  year 
where  drought,  civil  war.  and  blights 
have  exacerbated  already  overwhelm- 
ing circumstances.  In  late  1983.  Minis- 
ters from  eight  Sahel  countries  met 
with  donor  countries  and  international 
institutions  and  agreed  that  corrective 
action  since  1976  has  been  insufficient: 
and  the  once  treasured  goal  of  achiev- 
ing food  self-sufficiency  has  become 
an  unrealistic  objective  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Of  the  26  specifically 
designated  poorest  countries  in  the 
world.  24  are  in  Africa, 

While  in  Africa  last  summer.  I  was 
taken  to  one  of  the  many  feeding  sta- 
tions in  Ethiopia  where  emergency 
food  rations  are  distributed,  I  cannot 
even  begin  to  describe  the  deprivation, 
pain,  and  hopelessness  I  saw  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  frantically  clustered 
around  the  station  hoping  for  the  mir- 
acle of  food.  Tragically,  much  of  the 
seed  for  next  year's  plantings  has  even 
been  eaten  out  of  desperation.  It  is  es- 
timated that  75  to  100  people,  mostly 
children,  die  each  day  in  Ethiopia. 
Three  million  people  are  currently 
threatened  by  starvation.  The  knowl- 
edge of  global  tragedy  of  hunger  was 
made  disturbingly  vivid  for  me  as  I 
looked  at  those  sick  and  forlorn 
people.  A  lengthy,  grueling  civil  war 
has  taken  its  toll  on  the  population, 
and  can  take  responsibility  for  the 
bogged  down  efforts  by  relief  organiza- 
tions to  distribute  food,  medicine,  and 
agricultural  supplies  through  increas- 
ingly perilous,  almost  nonexistent 
transportation  routes. 

Much  of  Africa  is  facing  unsur- 
mountable  problems,  making  their 
escape  from  the  poverty  cycle  seem 
elusive  at  best.  Shrinking  revenue 
bases,  limited  resources,  declines  in 
cultivatable  land,  unchanging  climatic 
conditions,  and,  considerable  economic 
sacrifices  have  resulted  in  many  coun- 
tries' efforts  to  eliminate  their  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits.  Even  with  a 
sudden  surge  of  aid  dollars,  most  Afri- 
can nations  are  unlikely  to  recover 
from  the  staggering  conditions  fos- 
tered by  the  severest  drought  in  10 
years.  While  starvation  is  obviously  no 
stranger  to  the  people  of  Mozambique, 
Ghana,  Ethiopia,  and  Mauritania,  it 
would  appear  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  United  States  should  officially 
urge  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  by 
international  agencies  to  determine 
comprehensively  the  populations  now 
facing,  or  will  imminently  be  facing 
outright  starvation. 


During  the  first  session  of  the  98th 
Congress,  Agriculture  Secretary  John 
Block,  and  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Peter  McPherson,  testified  that 
the  hunger  problem  in  Africa  is  grow- 
ing alarmingly.  Mr,  McPherson  stated 
that  the  situation  is  deteriorating  to 
the  point  that  the  average  person  in 
Sub-Saharan  Africa  has  less  calorie 
intake  than  they  did  5  years  ago.  This 
tragedy  is  the  result  of  a  significant 
decline  in  per  capita  food  production 
in  Africa. 

The  shortage  of  food  which  fuels 
the  rampant  starvation  is  further  com- 
pounded by  distribution  problems  that 
limit  the  effectiveness  of  food-aid  pro- 
grams in  these  depressed  areas.  It  is 
critical  that  food  aid,  vehicles,  and 
personnel,  once  allocated  to  the  identi- 
fied needy  populations,  be  delivered  in 
the  most  expeditious  manner.  In  emer- 
gency cases  this  would  mean  airlifts  to 
those  obscure  areas  which  may  be  un- 
approachable by  ground  transport. 

While  airlifting  may  be  expensive,  it 
is  not  as  difficult  to  achieve  as  is 
bringing  an  end  to  the  fighting  taking 
place  in  several  African  nations.  War 
in  Ethiopia  and  Mozambique  have  al- 
ready hampered  efforts  to  alleviate 
starvation.  Diplomatic  discussions  to 
negotiate  peace  in  areas  of  strife 
where  starvation  is  rampant  has  gone 
unnoticed  by  the  United  Nations  as 
well  as  by  the  U.S.  Government.  We 
should  be  encouraging  such  negotia- 
tions, Mr,  Speaker,  to  better  reach 
starving  individuals. 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  developing 
countries     has     fallen     considerably 
during  the  past  20  years,  forcing  recip- 
ient African  countries  to  compete  for 
dwindling    foreign    aid    dollars.    The 
Agency     for     International     Develop- 
ment, after  considerable  prodding  by 
Congress,  has  approved  only  recently 
an  additional  $32,7  million  in  emergen- 
cy food  aid  to  Africa.  Further,  the  ad- 
ministration is  currently  proposing  to 
triple  emergency  food  aid  to  Africa  by 
requesting  an  additional  $90  million. 
While  I  am  sincerely  encouraged  by 
these   humanitarian  gestures  so  des- 
perately needed  by  African  nations,  I 
caution  my  colleagues  that  this  addi- 
tional assistance  can  serve  only  to  deal 
with  the  short-term  problems  created 
by    the    drought.    Traditionally,    the 
United  States  has  provided  almost  50 
percent  of  emergency  food  aid  require- 
ments which  would  mean  about  $320 
million  at  this  time. 

The  recent  attention  to  starving  Af- 
ricans can  serve  successfully  to  begin 
earnest,  long-term  discussions  with  Af- 
rican governments  involving  the  inter- 
national community  to  address  the 
steps  necessary  to  help  achieve 
through  productive  agricultural  and 
economic  policy  reforms,  food  self-suf- 
ficiency. The  United  States  must  not 
ignore  the  moral  and  governmental  re- 
sponsibility of  assuring  the  people  of 


the  world  that  we  continue  to  recog- 
nize that  food  is  a  fundaunental 
human  right. 


n  1900 
Mr,   CONYERS,   Mr.   Speaker,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr,  Weiss)  for 
calling  this  special  order,  I  would  like 
to  remind  the  House  that  it  was  my 
colleague  from  Texas  (Mr.  Leland) 
who  had  just  returned  from  Africa 
when  at  the  20th  anniversary  march 
on  Washington  he  described  for  me 
the  incredible  starvation  that  he  had 
witnessed. 

This  is  a  matter  that  has  troubled 
me  for  a  long  time  and  I  am  proud  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  floor,  including 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa,  that  are  here  to  demonstrate 
their  concern.  I  think  this  is  an  issue 
that  strikes  to  the  heart  of  what  this 
country  is  all  about— the  American 
people  and  the  American  system  plac- 
ing value  on  a  human  life— a  life  even 
as  far  away  as  on  the  African  Conti- 
nent. 

I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  how 
proud  I  am  of  this  initial  discussion,  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri's  (Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH)  moving  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  of  the  promises  of  the 
administration  that  it  is  going  to  move 
to  accelerate  funding  for  food  aid  to 
Africa.  The  level  of  need  may  call  for 
even  more  aid  than  they  imagine 
before  this  is  over,  but  this  does  repre- 
sent a  beginning. 

I  can  only  additionally  recall  that  I 
have  been  watching  some  television 
about  this.  I  do  not  know  if  anybody 
in  the  House  ever  sees  this  late  night 
television  that  describes  the  starvation 
that  is  going  on.  The  pictures  are  so 
amazing  of  women,  their  breasts  ema- 
ciated, the  children  clearly  dying,  the 
swollen  and  distended  faces  and  bellies 
of  people  who  are  clearly  doomed. 

It  seems  now  that  we  may  be  operat- 
ing as  the  conscience  of  this  body  to 
move  our  Government  to  a  far  greater 
contribution  than  ever  before. 

The  article  referred  to,  by  Mr,  Dan- 
FORTH,  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  25.  19841 
(By  John  C.  Danforth) 
Africa:  Does  Anybody  Really  Care? 
Politicians  argue  about  the  extent  of 
hunger  in  the  United  States,  but  for  Africa 
there  can  be  no  debate.  No  food  has  reached 
the  drought-stricken,  guerrilla-plagued  set- 
tlement of  Changanini  in  Mozambique  since 
November.  The  people  are  eating  leaves 
from  the  trees,  roots  and  cashew  nuts,  and 
the  results  of  such  a  diet  are  predictable. 
One  need  not  be  a  physician  to  diagnose 
starvation:  emaciated  bodies,  distended  bel- 
lies, discolored  hair  and  haunting  eyes  are 
symptons  anyone  can  recognize.  As  of  last 
week,  such  infrequent  aid  as  has  arrived 
from  international  donors  was  sporadic  and 
unsupervised.  Unlike  the  Thailand-Cambo- 


dia border  of  1979.  volunteers  from  organi- 
zations such  as  CARE,  Catholic  Relief  Serv- 
ices or  World  Vision  had  not  yet  arrived. 

Elsewhere  in  Africa,  the  combined  efforts 
of  donor  countries  and  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizations have  averted  widespread  starva- 
tion in  a  desolate  landscape.  A  three-year 
drought  in  the  Sahel  has  created  what 
might  be  the  setting  for  an  Ingmar  Berg- 
man movie.  One  drives  for  miles  through  a 
land  with  no  ground  cover  and  scattered 
scrub  trees  to  the  dust-shrouded  village  of 
Mafre.  No  rain  has  fallen  for  more  than  a 
year.  No  crop  has  been  produced.  Once  the 
villagers  owned  300  head  of  cattle.  Now  they 
own  six.  Of  40  families  that  lived  in  Mafre 
several  years  ago,  only  five  remain.  They 
are  hanging  on  with  cash  and  in-kind  gifts 
sent  by  relatives  who  have  gone  to  the  hard- 
pressed  city  of  Dakar  in  search  of  jobs.  One 
of  the  most  generous  sUtements  I  ever 
heard  was  made  to  me  by  Mafres  village 
elder:  "We  don't  have  much  to  offer,  but 
you  are  welcome  to  stay  the  night." 

In  the  immediate  future,  conditions  in 
Africa  can  only  get  worse.  Even  in  the  un- 
likely event  that  drought  in  the  Sahel  were 
broken  immediately,  it  would  be  months 
before  a  new  crop  could  be  harvested.  In  the 
meantime,  the  United  Stales,  always  gener- 
ous with  food  aid,  will  be  called  upon  to  do 
more.  Mozambique  must  be  addressed  as  an 
immediate  crisis,  requiring  on-sight  person- 
nel and  a  systematic  effort  to  get  food  to 
the  hungry  on  a  predictable  schedule.  The 
administrations  expected  request  for  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  to  increase  food  aid 
to  Africa  should  be  acted  on  by  Congress  on 
a  priority  basis.  While  any  call  for  more 
spending  will  be  subjected  to  careful  scruti- 
ny in  light  of  our  budgetary  difficulties,  a 
relatively  modest  increase  in  our  commit- 
ment to  Africa  can  help  that  continent  sur- 
vive the  present  crisis. 

But  what  of  the  long  run?  Food  aid  can 
meet  a  crisis.  It  can  keep  people  alive  who 
otherwise  would  perish.  It  can  sustain  refu- 
gees in  Sudan  or  help  Senegal  sur^'ive  a 
drought.  But  food  aid.  by  itself,  does  not 
help  countries  become  self-sufficient.  It 
does  not  help  them  solve  the  long-term 
problem  of  feeding  growing  populations  on 
land  that,  by  any  standard,  is  unproductive. 
When  traveling  in  Africa,  one  looks  for 
some  light  at  the  end  of  what  appears  to  be 
an  endless  tunnel  of  food  dependency. 
There  is  an  occasional  glimmer. 

In  Somalia,  a  team  from  the  University  of 
Wyoming  is  working  on  new  methods  of 
growing  sorghum  in  an  arid  climate.  The 
team  believes  that  production  can  be  dou- 
bled by  relatively  modest  changes  in  the 
timing  and  density  of  planting.  In  Senegal,  a 
major  international  effort  has  begun  to  irri- 
gate the  Senegal  River  basin.  Many  ex- 
pressed to  me  the  need  for  more  research 
into  improved  seeds  suitable  for  dry-land  ag- 
riculture and  for  better  extension  services 
to  educate  African  farmers  in  new  tech- 
niques. While  flying  at  a  low  altitude  over 
Somalia,  it  appeared  to  these  untrained  eyes 
that  much  could  be  done  to  bring  under  pro- 
duction fertile  but  undeveloped  river  val- 
leys. 

To  develop  Africa's  resources  and  move  it 
toward  self-sufficiency  would  require  long- 
term  commitmenU  by  donor  countries,  and 
would  be  far  more  expensive  than  shipping 
in  food  aid.  Irrigation  is  especially  costly: 
however,  in  places  such  as  Senegal  it  offers 
the  best  hope  of  increased  production.  But 
the  only  alternative  to  development  assist- 
ance is  a  continent  that  will  forever  live 
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the  remainder,  1.2  million  must  be  de- 
livered by  June  of  this  year. 


alone  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  has  monumental  food  surpluses. 


Thus,  assistance  for  transport,  live- 
stock vaccinations  and  seeds  for  plant- 
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from  hand  to  mouth  and  forever  be  depend- 
ent on  the  generosity  of  others. 

Americas  own  budget  difficulties  have 
forced  us  to  question  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment spending,  including  development  as- 
sistance. Unfortunately,  this  budgetary  re- 
straint has  resulted  in  a  deep  cut  in  our 
commitment  to  the  one  program  that  has 
been  the  most  help  in  developing  countries 
and  through  which  we  can  l)est  leverage 
contributions  from  other  donor  nations:  the 
World  Bank's  International  Development 
Association. 

My  own  view  is  that  development  assist- 
ance for  Africa  should  be  increased,  but 
that  it  should  not  be  SQuandered.  Whatever 
investment  we  intend  to  make  in  Africa 
could  easily  be  wasted  by  spreading  our  re- 
sources too  thin  on  a  host  of  minor  projects 
in  a  host  of  unpromising  countries.  It  would 
be  better  to  target  our  efforts— to  do  a  few- 
things  well. 

A  key  to  effective  targeting  is  to  concen- 
trate our  development  assistance  on  a  limit- 
ed number  of  countries  that  would  make 
the  best  use  of  our  investment. 

After  gaining  independence  in  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  or  so.  some  African 
countries  looked  to  the  east,  adopting  the 
Soviet  model  of  state  farms  and  collective 
farms  with  no  meaningful  role  for  the  indi- 
vidual farmer.  As  Somalia  and  Mozambique 
are  beginning  to  realize,  such  a  model  has 
not  worked  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  it 
cannot  work  elsewhere.  While  I  do  not  l)e- 
lieve  that  food  aid  should  t>e  conditioned  on 
the  political  or  economic  philosophy  of  the 
recipient,  development  assistance  is  a  differ- 
ent matter. 

To  offer  food  to  hungry  people  is  a  matter 
of  principle.  To  offer  development  assist- 
ance to  a  country  whose  own  policies  dis- 
courage production  is  to  pour  water  into  the 
sand.  For  the  sake  of  food  production,  and 
not  to  make  a  philosophical  point.  America 
should  direct  development  assistance  to 
those  countries  whose  governments  do  not 
control  farming. 

Finally,  a  practical,  budget -conscious 
American  might  ask.  "Why  bother  about 
Africa?"  Why  spend  a  dime  on  a  continent 
so  far  away  when  we  have  our  own  problems 
right  here  at  home?  The  answer.  I  think. 
has  to  do  with  who  we  are  and  how  we  per 
ceive  ourselves  as  a  country.  America  is 
more  than  a  place  to  hang  your  hat.  It  rep- 
resents a  value  system  most  of  us  believe  in 
very  strongly.  That  value  system  has  to  do 
with  the  worth  of  human  beings,  whoever, 
they  are.  wherever  they  are.  We  believe  that 
lives  are  worth  saving,  that  our  fellow 
humans  must  be  fed.  But  it  is  not  enough  to 
profess  this  l>elief.  We  must  act  on  it. 

Note.— The  writer,  a  Republican  senator 
from  Missouri,  has  Just  returned  from  a 
fact-finding  tour  of  several  African  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  not  unrelated  to  this  discussion 
that  we  have  a  principle  in  our  agricul- 
tural system  that  requires  that  we  pay 
farmers  not  to  produce.  It  is  an  incred- 
ible circumstance  that  I  hope  will  also 
be  taken  into  consideration  as  we 
move  this  subject  forward. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  wish  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  for  his  very  elo- 
quent statement. 

And  I  am  pleased  to  yield  at  this 
time  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Wolpe). 


Mr.  WOLPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commending  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  the  leadership  that  he  has  ex- 
ercised on  this  really  critical  question. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  who 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  Ethiopia 
in  this  past  August  will  ever  forget  the 
impact  of  what  we  experienced  at  one 
of  the  feeding  centers  there  in  Ethio- 
pia. 

I  wish  that  every  one  of  our  col- 
leagues would  have  had  that  opportu- 
nity to  experience  directly  what  mal- 
nutrition and  what  starvation  mean  in 
Africa  at  this  very  moment. 

The  last  major  food  crisis  in  the  con- 
tinent was  experienced  back  in  the 
early  seventies.  And  at  that  point  it 
was  viewed  then  as  one  of  the  truly 
great  human  tragedies  of  many,  many 
decades,  something  like  200,000  to 
300,000  people  are  reported  to  have 
perished. 

This  year  in  the  midst  of  the  imme- 
diate drought  situation  100,000  people 
have  died  alone  in  Mozambique,  in  one 
country  in  Africa.  So  that  every  indi- 
cator that  we  have  suggests  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  food  crisis  facing  the 
continent  is  much  greater  now  than  it 
was  then. 

And  yet.  the  dimensions  of  the  re- 
sponse of  donor  nations  is  far  less  now 
than  it  was  then  in  proportion  to  the 
need  that  is  out  there. 

And  there  is  really  the  thrust  of  the 
initiative  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  discussed  this  evening. 
We  need  to  understand  that  as  wel- 
come as  the  new  initiative  is,  in  terms 
of  the  additional  emergency  food  as- 
sistance that  the  administration  has 
announced  it  is  intending  to  provide— 
and  I  personally  applaud  that  deci- 
sion, I  was  very  encouraged  by  it— but 
the  harsh  human  reality  is  it  is  still 
far  below  what  is  required  to  meet  the 
needs  that  are  out  there  and  far  below 
the  traditional  response  that  has  been 
forthcoming  from  the  United  States. 

What  needs  to  be  understood  is  that 
it  is  the  United  States  who  will  help 
by  its  leadership  to  determine  the 
magnitude  of  response  from  other 
donor  countries. 

So,  I  just  want  to  stress  how  impor- 
tant I  believe  the  initiative  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  in  fact  is. 

Just  one  last  comment.  I  was  asked  a 
couple  of  days  ago  by  an  inquiring 
journalist  what  I  thought  the  re- 
sponse would  be  by  the  Congress  to 
the  request  for  food  assistance. 

And  I  indicated  that  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  a  single  question  in  the 
Congress  over  the  past  many,  many 
years  that  has  been  less  politicized 
than  the  question  of  food  relief.  And  I 
have  been  so  encouraged  to  see  two 
leading  Republican  Senators,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  express  themselves  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  has.  indicating  their 
own  intentions  to  insist  upon  a  more 
adequate  response  from  this  country 
to  the  emergency  crisis  that  faces  the 
continent. 

Mr.  WEISS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me.  just  this  evening  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Molinari) 
has  spoken  exactly  in  that  vein  and  in- 
dicated the  bipartisan  nature  of  this 
appeal. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that.  I  was  not  on  the  floor  earlier  and 
I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. But  that  is  another  indication 
of  the  tremendous  bipartisan  under- 
standing and  response  that  has  been 
generated  to  crisis  of  the  magnitude 
that  are  presently  being  faced  on  the 
continent. 

Finally.  I  simply  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  one  more  time  for  what 
he  has  done  this  evening  in  drawing 
attention  to  this  issue.  And  I  hope 
that  our  colleagues  will  respond  appro- 
priately. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  important  participation  and  his 
continued  involvement  on  this  critical 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  at 
this  time  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dymally). 

a  1910 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  for 
this  opportunity  to  address  this  criti- 
cal issue,  and  I  want  to  congratulate 
him  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  Members  of  Congress, 
indeed  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  drought 
and  famine  in  Africa  cannot  be  ig- 
nored by  those  of  us  who  live  in  this 
land  of  abundance.  That  the  people 
whose  lives  are  being  extinguished 
every  day  by  disease  and  hunger  are 
more  than  4,000  miles  away  cannot 
allow  us  to  be  indifferent  to  the  trage- 
dy that  they  confront. 

More  than  150  million  people  on  the 
continent  of  Africa  face  famine  and 
death  in  the  wake  of  the  most  fear- 
some drought  in  recent  history. 

On  a  continent  where  food  produc- 
tion has  been  declining  for  the  past 
two  decades,  continued  stresses  on  an 
already  limited  food  supply  call  forth 
images  of  devastation  too  horrible  to 
contemplate. 

A  4.000-mile  stretch  of  territory 
from  Somalia  to  Senegal  has  been 
turned  into  barren  desert  by  the 
steady  southward  creep  of  the  Sahara. 
Blight  and  famine  remain  in  its  wake. 

Some  24  African  countries  now  con- 
front an  emergency  situation.  What 
can  we  do? 

Current  estimates  put  the  short 
term  needs  at  3.3  million  metric  tons 
in  food  assistance  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  To  date,  only  1.7  million 
tons  have  been  received  or  pledged.  Of 


the  remainder.  1.2  million  must  be  de- 
livered by  June  of  this  year. 

In  order  for  this  country  to  do  its 
part  in  meeting  that  need,  two  things 
must  happen.  First,  the  money  re- 
maining in  the  Public  Law  480  emer- 
gency reserve  must  be  released  to  fund 
existing  emergency  requests.  Second, 
we  must  authorize  and  appropriate 
supplemental  moneys  for  emergency 
food  assistance  to  Africa  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

We  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
ignore  the  catastrophic,  life  threaten- 
ing conditions  confronting  some  150 
million  people  on  the  continent  of 
Africa.  We  in  the  Congress  must  use 
every  tool  at  our  disposal  to  get  this 
vital  aid  to  those  most  in  need. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  for 
his  very  eloquent  statement. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Owens). 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Weiss)  for  giving  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  suffering 
from  famine  conditions  spreading 
throughout  sub-Saharan  Africa  need 
and  deserve  our  assistance.  Earlier  this 
month,  the  U.N.  food  and  agriculture 
organization  reported  that  24  coun- 
tries on  the  African  Continent  require 
an  additional  1.6  million  tons  of  food 
to  be  pledged  and  received  this  year. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  such  aid,  or  1.2 
million  tons  of  food,  needs  to  be  deliv- 
ered by  June.  The  amount  of  assist- 
ance which  is  received  and  the  speed 
in  which  the  world  community  acts 
can  be  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  for  millions  of  people  and  for 
various  pockets  of  our  world. 

In  previous  years,  the  United  States 
has  recognized,  if  not  always  fulfilled, 
its  share  of  responsibility  in  feeding 
the  world's  starving.  Traditionally,  we 
have  provided  about  50  percent  of 
emergency  food  aid  requirements.  If 
we  ignore  the  existing  and  impending 
crisis  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  we  would 
be  turning  our  back  on  peoples  and  na- 
tions in  their  times  of  most  dire  need. 
Those  suffering  from  thirst  and 
hunger  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  should 
not  have  their  urgent  need  for  aid  po- 
liticized. Instead,  the  current  situation 
demands  that  we  do  recognize  the  hor- 
rible trail  of  drought  and  famine  and 
that  we  take  steps  to  alleviate  suffer- 
ing from  this  region.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  all  unite  to  encourage  our 
Government  to  continue  to  provide 
food  for  the  hungry  of  the  world.  We 
should  join  together  with  other  na- 
tions to  promptly  make  sufficient 
emergency  foods  available  to  the  sub- 
Saharan  nations. 

I   think   we   should   also   remember 
and  recognize  that  the  United  States 


alone  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  has  monumental  food  surpluses. 
The  United  States  alone  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  pays  billions  of 
dollars  to  farmers  not  to  grow  grain  or 
billions  of  dollars  to  farmers  not  to 
produce  dairy  products  and  billions  of 
dollars  to  slaughter  the  cattle  at  a 
slower  rate  in  order  not  to  flood  the 
market.  We  alone  have  such  agricul- 
tural abundance,  and  for  that  reason 
the  United  States  should  bear  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  responsibil- 
ity for  feeding  the  hungry  of  the 
world.  I  think  we  are  able  to  do  it  and 
we  should  do  it.  The  supplemental 
budget  request  should  be  supported  by 
all  of  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  important  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  referred  to  the  trip  that  we 
had  taken  during  the  summer  of  1983 
through  Africa  and  the  eyewitness  ac- 
count that  we  were  able  to  give  of  the 
starvation  that  we  witnessed. 

The  only  thing  that  we  noted— and  I 
think  it  is  important  to  make  note  of 
this— is  that  there  are  people  from 
around  the  world,  many  Americans,  in- 
volved in  a  great  many  relief  organiza- 
tions, religious  organizations,  charita- 
ble organizations,  who  are  devoting 
their  very  lives  in  an  effort  to  keep  the 
hungry  fed.  And  it  is  they  who  have 
sent  out  the  cry  and  the  call  for  assist- 
ance. I  think  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
perative that  we  listen  to  those  people 
who  are  witnessing  the  devastation 
and  the  death  that  is  going  on  in  the 
continent  and  who  are  urging  that  we 
pay  heed  while  there  is  still  time  to 
save  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lives. 

Many  of  the  drought-stricken  coun- 
tries face  wrenching  circumstances 
that  aggravate  the  famine  conditions. 

In  the  Horn  of  Africa  and  Chad, 
warfare  has  disrupted  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  complicated  transport 
problems. 

Transport  of  supplies  after  their  ar- 
rival in  a  country  is  always  a  major 
problem.  Trucks  are  in  scarce  supply; 
fuel  and  spare  parts,  even  scarcer.  The 
famine-stricken  areas  are  often  at 
great  distances  from  the  cities  where 
supplies  are  initially  shipped.  Roads 
are  usually  unpaved  and  the  terrain 
quite  rugged. 

The  depletion  of  seed  stocks  is  an- 
other circumstance  that  may  perpet- 
uate the  tragedy,  even  if  the  dry 
weather  ends.  Starving  people  had  no 
alternative  but  to  eat  the  seeds  intend- 
ed for  upcoming  plantings. 

Still  another  tragic  circumstance 
connected  with  the  drought  is  the 
spread  of  livestock  diseases.  In  a 
number  of  countries,  herds  of  cattle, 
already  weakened  by  hunger,  are 
being  decimated  by  a  disease  called 
rinderpest. 


Thus,  assistance  for  transport,  live- 
stock vaccinations  and  seeds  for  plant- 
ing is  almost  as  critical  as  food  sup- 
plies. The  United  States  has  contribut- 
ed about  $6  million  to  meet  nonfood 
emergency  needs  through  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance.  OFDA 
has  only  $25  million  in  fiscal  year  1984 
to  meet  emergency  needs  worldwide.  It 
is  rapidly  running  out  of  funds  and 
does  not  intend  to  seek  a  supplemental 
appropriation.  The  appropriation  of 
additional  funds  to  OFDA  to  meet 
these  nonfood  needs  is  required. 

The  devastation  is  threatening  the 
very  survival  of  African  nations,  un- 
dermining economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal systems.  Entire  communities  are 
on  the  move  in  search  of  food.  Thou- 
sands have  abandoned  their  villages, 
migrating  to  the  cities.  But  in  urban 
slums,  they  find  that  food  is  also 
scarce,  and  epidemics  of  cholera  and 
typhoid  are  becoming  more  prevalent.  , 

Weather  conditions  are  not,  of 
course,  the  sole  cause  of  the  famine.  A 
drastic  decline  in  Africa's  food  produc- 
tion over  the  past  two  decades  lies  at 
the  core  of  the  problem.  The  output  of 
staple  foods  such  as  cereals,  roots, 
tubers,  and  groundnuts  has  increased 
by  only  1.5  percent  on  the  average 
during  the  1970's.  while  the  average 
population  growth  has  been  2.7  per- 
cent. 

Development  of  agriculture  has  not 
been  a  top  priority  in  Africa.  The  rea- 
sons are  complex  and  intertwining:  Af- 
rican states  received  well-meaning  but 
frequently  faulty  advice  from  expatri- 
ate planning  advisers.  Development 
projects  and  plans  have  often  been 
misguided.  Moreover,  the  new  govern- 
ments inherited  colonial  strategies 
that  had  emphasized  cash  crops.  And 
African  governments  have  not  provid- 
ed adequate  compensation  and  incen- 
tives for  their  farmers:  instead,  they 
have  subsidized  food  prices  for  urban 
dwellers  who  tend  to  be  their  strong- 
est source  of  political  support. 

Many  of  the  African  nations  have 
now  recognized  the  need  for  long-term 
redirection  of  priorities,  however. 
They  are  beginning  to  take  concrete 
action  to  change  agricultural  and  eco- 
nomic policies.  Through  development 
assistance,  the  United  States  can  help 
these  nations  achieve  their  goals  of 
long-term  reform. 

But  in  the  meantime.  Congress 
should  take  a  lead  role  in  insuring 
that  emergency  relief  is  increased  and 
expedited.  I  have  been  gratified  by  the 
number  of  responses  to  this  special 
order.  Bipartisan  support  is  rapidly 
building  for  approval  of  a  separate 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tion that  meets  our  traditional  stand- 
ards of  assistance.  We  must  act  swiftly 
ar.d  generously  to  avert  mass  starva- 
tion. 
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•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  join  my  colleagues  in  support 
for  a  separate  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  famine  relief  in  Africa.  As  re- 
ports of  death,  widespread  starvation, 
and  severe  malnutrition  are  document- 
ed, the  need  for  food  relief  is  urgent. 
Every  reasonable  effort  must  be  made 
to  expedite  deliveries  of  foodstuffs  to 
the  areas  most  severely  affected  in 
order  to  save  lives  and  relieve  suffer- 
ing during  v^hat  may  become  the 
greatest  famine  in  modern  history. 

In  many  of  the  affected  areas  ade- 
quate infrastructure  and  delivery 
means  exist  which  will  serve  to  insure 
that  the  aid  will  in  fact  be  distributed 
to  the  famine  areas.  I  am  proud  to 
note  that  several  American  relief 
agencies  are  working  in  the  vanguard 
of  this  effort. 

The  United  States  has  a  long-stand- 
ing commitment  to  providing  emergen- 
cy food  aid  of  this  nature  on  humani- 
tarian grounds  and  more  must  be  done 
now  to  help.  It  is  entirely  appropriate 
for  the  United  States  with  its  grain 
surpluses,  that  we  extend  our  help  and 
play  a  role  in  alleviating  this  human 
tragedy. 

For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  providing  a  copy  of  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  De- 
cember 30.  1983.  edition  of  the  Nation- 
al Catholic  Reporter.  I  hope  that  you 
will  take  the  time  to  read  it. 

■FtXD  ArniCA;  Hardly  Dent  Surplus" 
(By  Steve  Askin) 

"Two  years  of  very  severe  crop  losses  .  .  . 
water  holes  are  completely  dried  up.  .  .  . 
People  walk  out  of  the  desert  into  the  over- 
crowded city  and  live  in  tents  or  on  the 
ground.  They've  lost  their  camels,  families 
break  up.  Children  are  dying  at  very  high 
rates— so  high  that  you  can't  keep  track." 
Catholic  Relief  Services  (CRS)  Africa  direc 
tor  Ken  Hackett  is  talking  about  the  no- 
madic people  of  Mauritania,  a  huge  desert 
land— the  size  of  Texas  and  California  com- 
bined—on Africa's  Atlantic  Coast.  But  he  is 
not  just  talking  about  Mauritania.  Much 
the  same  story— worse  in  some  places— could 
l>e  told  alMut  each  of  22  countries  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  continent,  and  each  of  the  120 
million  human  lives,  endangered  by  two  dev- 
astating years  of  drought  which  produced 
Africa's  most  severe  famine  in  more  than  a 
decade. 

The  U.S.  could  feed  all  of  Africa's  starving 
people  and  hardly  make  a  dent  in  our  vast 
grain  surplus.  "It  makes  a  lot  more  sense  to 
store  that  surplus  in  the  bellies  of  starving 
children"  and  stop  paying  to  store  it  in 
warehouses,  former  Agriculture  Department 
under  secretary  John  A.  Schnittker  said  last 
week  at  a  press  conference  called  by  reli- 
gious and  political  leaders  seeking  emergen- 
cy food  aid  for  Africa. 

The  U.S.  has  more  than  350  million  tons 
of  grain  and  10  million  tons  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts in  storage.  Schnittker  said.  Each  year, 
we  feed  10  million  tons  of  wheat  to  cattle 
and  chickens,  he  added.  Africa's  food  deficit 
through  the  end  of  1984  will  tie  at>out  3.2 
million  tons  of  grain.  The  supporters  of 
emergency  aid  asked  the  U.S.  to  provide 
600.000  tons  during  the  next  year,  less  than 
one-fifth  of  one  percent  of  the  U.S.  grain 


surplus.  At>out  half  of  that  aid  should  be 
supplied  immediately,  through  special  emer- 
gency action,  to  meet  the  most  dire  needs, 
urged  an  emergency  aid  coalition  including 
CRS,  Church  World  Service.  Africare. 
Bread  for  the  World  and  other  religious 
groups. 

They  also  appealed  to  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration to:  provide  up  to  $50  million  for 
shipping  and  other  nonfood  costs;  meet 
other  countries'  needs  from  emergency  food 
reserves,  if  Africa  aid  uses  up  the  money 
now  available  for  food  aid:  support  a  $150 
million  supplemental  appropriation  for  Afri- 
can aid  when  Congress  reconvenes  next 
year. 

Why  is  Africa  starving?  "Drought,  animal 
diseases,  insect  infestation,  destruction  of 
crops  by  fires,  wars  and  refugees"  have 
made  Africa  "the  only  continent  in  the 
world  where  per  capita  food  production  has 
declined  over  the  past  decade."  Congress- 
man William  Gray  (D-Pa.)  noted. 

While  urging  the  government  to  do  more, 
the  aid  advocates  generally  avoided  direct 
criticism  of  President  Reagan.  Administra- 
tion officials  "appear  receptive  to  doing 
something  more"  for  Africa,  though  we 
place  it  higher  on  the  priority  list  than  they 
do."  said  Martin  McLaughlin,  a  U.S  Catholic 
Conference  consultant  who  chairs  the  emer- 
gency aid  group.  "We  don't  want  to  be  the 
negative  critics  who  just  call  the  administra- 
tion a  bunch  of  scrooges."  he  told  NCR.  On 
Capitol  Hill,  members  of  t>oth  parties  have 
endorse  the  effort  for  aid  increases. 

Catholic  Relief  Services,  which  is  by  far 
the  largest  U.S.  private  aid  agency  in  Africa, 
is  playing  the  pivotal  role  in  developing  the 
religious  community's  response  to  the  Afri- 
can crisis.  CRS  officials  have  also  exhibited 
a  new  willingness  to  challenge  U.S.  govern- 
ment aid  policies.  CRS  runs  the  only  U.S. 
government-funded  aid  program  in  Commu- 
nist-ruled Ethiopia,  a  $5  million  a  year 
mother  and  infant  feeding  progrsun.  Earlier 
this  year,  CRS.  with  support  from  other 
agencies,  successfully  opposed  a  Reagan  ad- 
ministration attempt  to  cut  off  all  U.S.  aid 
to  Ethiopia.  CRS  also  joined  other  religious 
agencies  in  an  appeal  for  UN  mediation  of 
an  Ethiopian  civil  war  which  has  made  it 
virtually  impossible  to  deliver  aid  to  some 
regions  of  the  famine-stricken  country. 

Capitol  Hill  sources  say  CRS  recently 
closed  a  U.S.-funded  program  in  Zaire,  be- 
cause of  U.S.  government  interference.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report.  CRS  pulled  out  when 
U.S.  officials  insisted  that  they  give  the  no- 
toriously corrupt  Zairian  government  par- 
tial control  of  the  program. 

Hackett  insisted  his  agency  is  doing  noth- 
ing new.  "The  situation  in  Africa  Is  simply 
that  CRS  is  the  largest  private  voluntary  or- 
ganization and.  since  we  are  there  so  perva- 
sively, and  we  have  more  information  than 
anyone  else,  we  have  a  responsibility"  to 
publicize  Africa's  plight.* 

•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  speak- 
ing today  to  Congressman  Weiss'  spe- 
cial order  on  famine  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

For  most  of  us  in  this  Chamber  and 
indeed  for  most  of  us  in  this  country, 
famine  and  starvation  are  merely 
words  to  which  we  attach  little  reality. 
However,  for  the  individual— adult  or 
child— who  experiences  it,  it  is  a 
horror,  full  of  intense  pain  and  suffer- 
ing. 

I  spoke  to  a  person  who  had  suffered 
real  hunger  as  a  child,  and  although 


today  she  is  a  successful  woman  in  her 
sixties,  she  was  overcome  with  emo- 
tion as  she  attempted  to  describe  it  to 
me.  She  spoke  of  sharp,  shooting  pains 
which  rack  the  body,  of  bloat  and  gas, 
and  the  accompanying  discomfort.  She 
went  to  bed  early  hoping  to  fall  asleep 
to  forget  the  emptiness. 

The  emotional  strain  on  a  family^ 
the  sad  memory  of  watching  the  pain 
in  her  parents'  face  as  they  watched 
their  children  suffer.  For  her  it  is  the 
worst  memory.  I  want  to  stress  that 
this  was  a  case  where  there  was  some 
nourishment  available,  just  not 
enough. 

We  are  speaking  today  of  parents 
and  children  who  will  go  through  that 
experience  and  beyond  to  the  degree 
where  lethargy  replaces  pain  and 
weakness  prevails  to  stifle  the  strong- 
est instinct,  the  will  to  survive.  As  this 
cycle  occurs,  the  person  becomes  more 
susceptible  to  disease,  which  may  end 
the  misery  sooner,  but  if  that  does  not 
happen,  starvation  is  a  slow  death,  the 
length  of  time  depending  on  the  size 
and  condition  of  the  person  experienc- 
ing it.  In  any  account,  it  is  a  terrible 
event,  and  we  as  fellow  human  beings 
must  do  whatever  we  can  to  prevent  or 
arrest  it  from  happening. 

I  would  like  to  propose  a  possible 
effort  for  immediate  relief  of  suffer- 
ing—starvation intervention:  First,  we 
should  attempt  to  identify  specific 
areas  in  which  people  are  actually 
starving  within  the  countries  suffering 
from  the  famine.  Second,  immediately 
provide  emergency  shipments  of  food, 
vehicles,  and  personnel,  using  airlift  if 
necessary.  Third,  take  immediate  dip- 
lomatic measures  to  halt  fighting 
which  is  keeping  relief  from  getting  to 
people.* 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
deep  concern  for  the  many  Africans 
suffering  from  the  current  drought 
and  resulting  food  crisis.  We  have  re- 
ceived reports  of  outright  starvation  in 
Mozambique,  Ghana.  Mauritania,  and 
Ethiopia.  This  tragic  situation  must 
immediately  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Congress,  and  the  role  of 
the  United  States  increased  if  we  are 
to  reduce  both  the  long-term  and  im- 
mediate impacts  of  this  drought.  The 
destruction  of  this  drought  has  been 
staggering,  threatening  the  widest 
area  in  Africa  in  recent  history.  Al- 
ready, in  Mozambique  alone,  some 
100,000  have  died  as  a  result  of  the 
drought.  More  than  150  million  people 
in  at  least  24  African  countries  face 
malnutrition  and  starvation. 

Last  spring  and  summer,  I  joined 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  urging  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  to  release  further  emergency  as- 
sistance to  Ethiopia,  which  has  been 
severely  hit  by  the  drought.  Ethiopia's 
situation  has  been  complicated  by 
poor  infrastructure,  lack  of  transpor- 


tation vehicles,  and  sporadic  fighting, 
making  the  delivery  of  emergency  sup- 
plies to  those  in  need  extremely  diffi- 
cult. Today,  I  am  appealing  on  behalf 
of  not  only  Ethiopia,  but  the  many  Af- 
rican nations  which  are  suffering  from 
the  killing  effects  of  this  drought. 

The  United  States  must  respond  to 
this  need  in  three  ways:  We  must  iden- 
tify the  populations  which  are  truly 
threatened  by  starvation;  introduce 
food,  vehicles,  and  personnel  on  an 
emergency  basis,  by  airlift  if  neces- 
sary, to  prevent  starvation:  utilize  dip- 
lomatic action  to  bring  an  end  to  fight- 
ing in  areas  in  which  war  is  slowing  at- 
tempts to  get  food  to  the  needy. 

According  to  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization 
(FAO).  there  is  currently  an  unmet 
need  of  1.6  million  tons  of  emergency 
food  aid  for  these  countries.  Of  this 
1.6  million.  700.000  tons  must  be  deliv- 
ered and  available  for  consumption  by 
March  1984.  An  additional  500,000 
tons  will  be  needed  by  June. 

Historically,  the  United  States  has 
supplied  close  to  half  of  the  FAO^s 
projected  emergency  food  needs.  This 
January,  the  administration  an- 
nounced that  it  will  request  $90  mil- 
lion for  supplemental  emergency  as- 
sistance. However,  this  sum  is  far 
below  the  $320  million  necessary  to 
provide  half  of  the  projected  need.  We 
must  further  increase  the  U.S.  alloca- 
tions of  food  aid  and  expedite  the  de- 
liveries of  U.S.-pledged  assistance. 

In  light  of  the  current  catastrophe 
and  the  immediacy  with  which  this 
issue  must  be  dealt.  I  fully  support  the 
following  objectives:  Release  the  re- 
maining funds  in  the  Public  Law  480 
emergency  reserve,  triggering  use  of 
the  emergency  wheat  reserve  to  pro- 
vide the  urgently  needed  food  aid  until 
supplemental   appropriations   are   ap- 
proved:  support   the   introduction   of 
bills  in  the  Senate  and  House  calling 
for  emergency  food  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  Africa  for  $320  mil- 
lion: swiftly  consider  these  bills  and 
the  administration's  supplemental  re- 
quest: pass  and  have  signed  into  law 
an  emergency  food  supplemental  ap- 
propriation  as  soon   as  possible.  Be- 
cause of  the  logistical  delay  between 
the  signing  of  this  legislation  and  the 
actual  arrival  of  the  assistance,  only 
the  successful  and  swift  completion  of 
these  measures   will   bring   food   and 
other  assistance  to  Africa  in  time. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  all  Members  of 
the  House,  on  either  side  of  the  aisle, 
to  add  their  support  to  these  measures 
so  that  we  might  help  prevent  the  suf- 
fering taking  place  in  Africa  today.* 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker- 
No  fear,  can  stand  up  to  hunger,  no  pa- 
tience can  wear  it  out.  disgust  simply  does 
not  exist  where  hunger  is;  and  as  to  super- 
stition, beliefs,  and  what  you  may  call  prin- 
ciples, they  are  less  than  chaff  in  a  breeze.— 
Joseph  Conrad.  "Heart  of  Darkness. " 


Famine  waits  for  nothing,  not  even 
the  U.S.  Government.  The  human 
crisis  in  Africa  today  demands  an  im- 
mediate response.  The  consequences 
of  delay  will  be  the  deaths  of  millions. 
More  than  150  million  people  in  24 
African  countries  are  facing  starvation 
as  the  result  of  an  unprecedentedly  se- 
rious drought  that  has  swept  the  con- 
tinent. In  Mozambique  alone,  100,000 
people  have  already  died.  Food  stock- 
piles have  been  depleted  or  will 
become  so  before  the  new  harvests  are 
available. 

These  people  need  3.3  million  metric 
tons  of  food  aid  in  1984.  Yet  only  1.7 
million  tons  have  been  promised,  leav- 
ing an  immet  need  of  1.6  million  tons. 
Time  is  as  important  as  aid  right 
now:  75  percent  of  this  food  aid  must 
be  delivered  and  ready  for  consump- 
tion by  June  of  this  year,  if  it  is  to  be 
used  at  all.  This  means  that  we  in  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  those  in  the  ad- 
ministration, must  do  two  things: 
First,  the  administration  must  release 
the  remaining  funds  in  the  Public  Law 
480  emergency  reserve.  Second,  sup- 
plemental requests  of  approximately 
$300  million  must  be  approved  before 
April. 

This  is  a  fast  agenda— and  we  must 
move  more  quickly  than  we  are  accus- 
tomed to.  But  if  you  have  ever  seen 
even  one  child  starve  to  death,  or 
heard  of  the  pain  and  anguish  accom- 
panying malnutrition,  you  will  under- 
stand the  urge  to  move  quickly. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  act  now.« 
•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  voice  my  concern  for  the  hardships 
that  the  drought-plagued  regions  of 
sub-Saharan  Africa  have  been  endur- 
ing. 

Presently,  famine  conditions  have 
affected  24  countries,  and  more  than 
50  million  people  are  well  on  the  road 
to  starvation.  In  Mozambique,  it  is  es- 
timated that  starvation  has  claimed 
over  100,000  lives.  When  this  situation 
is  compared  with  the  200,000  to 
300,000  lives  consumed  by  the  African 
famine  of  1973-74.  one  can  see  that 
the  present  drought  is  of  a  far  graver 
and  prodigous  character. 

On  January  9  of  this  year,  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  issued  its  "Third  Situa- 
tion Report"  describing  the  food  re- 
quirements of  the  24  drought-plagued 
countries.  The  report  estimated  that 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  3.3  metric  tons  of 
food  assistance  is  needed  to  save  the 
people  of  sub-Saharan  Africa  from 
starvation.  To  date,  1.7  million  metric 
tons  have  been  received  by  or  pledged 
to  these  nations.  Consequently,  there 
remains  a  need  for  1.6  million  tons  yet 
to  be  provided;  700,000  tons  need  to  be 
delivered  and  ready  for  consumption 
by  March  of  1984,  and  another  500,000 
tons  by  June  of  1984. 

Unfortunately,  food  assistance  alone 
will  not  solve  the  needs  of  this  famine- 
stricken  region.  In  order  for  assistance 


to  these  nations  to  be  effective,  domes- 
tic transportation  and  distribution  ca- 
pabilities must  be  improved,  especially 
in  the  remote  areas  of  land-locked 
countries.  Additionally,  there  is  an 
equivalent  need  for  medical  assistance, 
livestock  vaccinations,  seeds,  and  other 
critical  nonedibles. 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  has 
assumed  the  position  of  a  world  leader 
in  helping  provide  basic  human  needs 
for  those  people  who  are  not  capable 
of  providing  these  needs  for  them- 
selves. Traditionally,  the  United 
States  has  supplied  50  percent  of  the 
emergency  food  assistance  worldwide. 
Presently,  with  the  inclusion  of  new 
commitments,  the  United  States  as- 
sistance to  Africa  has  fallen  far  short 
of  this  50  percent  mark. 

The  United  States  must  open  its 
heart  to  the  people  of  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  and  give  these  countries  the 
aid  that  they  require  to  ease  their  mis- 
fortunes. For  the  United  States  to 
remain  within  its  traditional  bounds 
toward  the  allocation  of  emergency  as- 
sistance, it  would  require  a  contribu- 
tion of  800.000  metric  tons  of  food  or 
$320  million  to  sub-Saharan  Africa, 
with  additional  assistance  aimed  at 
filling  this  region's  nonfood  needs. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  if  U.S.  assistance  is  to  be  100 
percent  effective,  then  the  time  for 
action  is  the  present.  We  must  not 
stand  aside  and  allow  those  who  are 
not  in  a  position  to  help  themselves 
die  of  starvation.  The  plight  of  these 
people  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  this 
legislative  body,  and  the  time  to  act  is 
now.* 

•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
mounting  food  and  hunger  crisis 
throughout  Africa  has  not  made  front 
page  news.  However,  as  David  Lamb 
incisively  argues  in  his  new  book.  The 
Africans,  "to  be  oblivious  to  the  prob- 
lems of  Africa  is  to  promote  more 
international  misery,  hunger,  instabil- 
ity—and to  increase  the  threats  to 
peace  in  the  world."  So  this  special 
order  on  the  African  food  crisis  could 
not  be  more  timely. 

Right  now,  drought,  misery  and 
hunger  are  rampant  throughout 
Africa— and  with  them  the  corre- 
sponding threats  to  peace  and  sUbili- 
ty.  Although  himger  and  malnutrition 
chronically  trouble  many  African  na- 
tions, the  Catholic  Relief  Service  re- 
cently informed  me  that  blatant  star- 
vation now  haunts  at  least  four  coun- 
tries: Ethiopia.  Ghana,  Mozambique, 
and  Mauritania.  In  Mozambique  alone, 
experts  estimate  that  100,000  people 
have  died  from  the  combined  effects 
of  drought  and  inadequate  food  aid. 

Regrettably,  the  food  crisis  is  much 
larger  than  that.  The  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Organization  now  finds  that 
150  million  Africans  in  24  nations  face 
a  food  emergency— if  not  outright 
famine.  Some  experts  now  fear  that 
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the  African  famine  of  1973-74  which 
claimed  some  200.000  to  300.000  lives, 
may  be  overshadowed  by  the  current 
food  crisis. 

If  we  wish  to  avert  another  disaster 
in  the  desert— a  failure  of  internation- 
al relief —we  must  act  immediately  and 
wisely.  As  of  today,  the  FAO  reports 
that  there  is  an  unmet  need  of  some 
1.6  million  tons  of  food  aid.  And  in 
order  for  this  aid  to  save  lives,  about 
75  percent  of  it  must  reach  the  Afri- 
can hinterlands  by  June. 

The  United  States  should  join  other 
donor  nations  in  doing  its  part.  As  the 
breadbasket  of  the  world,  we  have  a 
special  role  to  play.  To  date,  the 
United  States  has  provided  about  10 
percent  of  food  aid  already  contribut- 
ed to  Africa  during  the  present 
drought.  The  Agency  for  International 
Development  recently  announced  that 
it  will  seek  a  $90  million  supplemental 
appropriation  to  respond  to  the  widen- 
ing food  catastrophe.  These  are  neces- 
sary and  important  steps. 

But  I  would  further  urge  the  admin- 
istration to  rapidly  approve  document- 
ed, pending  food  aid  requests,  to  rush 
food  supplies  to  Africa  on  a  priority 
basis,  and  to  reexamine  whether  $90 
million  will  adequately  meet  the  stag- 
gering food  aid  needs  of  Africa. 

An  adequate  response  will  not  only 
follow  Americas  finest  humanitarian 
traditions  in  curbing  hunger  and 
misery,  it  will  also  advance  our  foreign 
policy  goals  for  Africa.  Given  the 
extent  of  Soviet  involvement  in  Ethio- 
pia. Angola,  and  throughout  Africa.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  ignore  the  nation- 
al security  dimension  of  the  African 
food  crisis.  And  I  do  not  suggest  that 
we  play  politics  with  hunjger.  But  since 
we  cannot  leave  that  playing  field  to 
the  Soviets,  we  ought  to  compete  on 
our  own  terms— on  terms  which  also 
l)enefit  Africa. 

In  a  word,  we  ought  to  share  our  in- 
credible farm  abundance  and  our  im- 
pressive agricultural  know-how  with 
the  only  continent  whose  per  capita 
food  production  declined  in  the  last 
decade.  The  Soviets  can  match  us 
bullet  for  bullet  in  arms  aid,  but  they 
will  never  match  us  bushel  for  bushel 
in  meeting  human  need.  Even  though 
the  Soviets  spend  six  times  what  we  do 
on  farming,  they  still  have  to  import 
food  for  their  own  population. 

Our  strength,  and  the  Soviet's  fail- 
ure, in  responding  to  the  real  needs  of 
Africa  is  sharply  etched  in  a  recent 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  article.  I 
include  it  for  the  Record  and  call  it  to 
my  colleagues  attention  since  it  points 
the  way  for  the  right  kind  of  aid  to 
Africa— food  for  peace  and  technical 
assistance— which  meets  human  needs, 
builds  lasting  bridges  to  Africa,  and 
serves  our  own  genuine  security  inter- 
ests. 

So  I  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
giving  timely,  special  attention  to  the 
emergency  food  needs  of  Africa.  I  also 


urge  the  administration  to  work  in 
concert  with  the  Congress  and  to  act 
quickly  and  wisely,  because  survivors 
do  not  eat  in  the  future,  they  eat 
every  day. 

In  Africa,  It's  the  Soviets  on  the  Skids 

London.— The  Soviet  Union  can  gain  scant 
satisfaction  from  the  military  coup  in  pro- 
West  Nigeria  despite  the  sharp  blow  the 
takeover  dealt  to  the  cause  of  democratic 
government  in  Africa. 

Moscow,  in  fact,  is  in  no  position  to  take 
advantage  of  the  coup.  Not  only  are  the  new 
military  leaders  as  anti-Communist  as  the 
ousted  civilian  government,  but  the  Kremlin 
itself  is  in  retreat  throughout  the  continent. 

Soviet  prestige  is  declining  steadily  across 
much  of  Africa,  as  one  country  after  an- 
other discovers  that  Russia  is  able  to  pro- 
vide little  help  beyond  weapons.  At  the 
same  time,  opportunity  are  opening  for  the 
U.S.  and  other  Western  nations  to  forge 
trade,  investment  and  political  ties  that 
seemed  impossible  a  short  time  ago. 

Moscow  no  longer  can  count  on  the  alle- 
giance of  numerous  nations  that  once  pro- 
vided political,  economic  and  potential  mili- 
tary advantages  from  the  Horn  of  Africa  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Even  some  militant  African  leaders  who 
still  echo  Marxist  rhetoric  are  reducing 
practical  alliances  with  Moscow. 

Nowhere  is  the  turn  away  from  the  Soviet 
Union  more  dramatic  than  in  Somalia,  first 
sub-Saharan  nation  to  sign  a  friendship 
treaty  with  Moscow. 

Somalia  began  reversing  gears  after  the 
Kremlin  backed  neighboring  Ethiopia  in  a 
war  over  control  of  the  Ogaden  region, 
which  both  nations  claim.  Ties  with  the 
West  grew  steadily  as  400  million  dollars  in 
aid  poured  in.  including  120  million  dollars 
of  U.S.  economic  and  military  assistance 
over  the  past  year. 

In  the  former  Portuguese  colony  of  Mo- 
zambique. President  Samora  Machel  still 
voices  allegiance  to  Marxism  and  depends 
on  military  help  from  Eastern  Europe  in  his 
campaign  against  rebels  backed  by  South 
Africa. 

But  Machel  also  is  seeking  Western  assist- 
ance in  that  struggle,  along  with  private 
U.S.  and  European  investment.  This  is  being 
encouraged  by  the  Reagan  administration, 
which  re-established  full  ambassadorial- 
level  diplomatic  ties  with  Mozambique  last 
October. 

In  the  Congo,  the  first  African  nation  to 
officially  declare  itself  to  be  Marxist,  the  in- 
fluence of  1,800  Eastern-bloc  advisers  is 
waning  rapidly.  The  former  French  colony 
is  seeking  Western  technology  to  tap  butter- 
thick  offshore  oil  that  is  needed  to  finance 
an  ambitious  five-year.  4.5-billion-dollar  de- 
velopment plan.  Officials  also  seek  large- 
scale  Western  investments. 

In  Zimbabwe,  both  the  West  and  Mos- 
cow's Communist  competitor.  China,  are 
making  gains.  After  Peking-backed  guerril- 
las won  a  civil  war.  Western  nations  negoti- 
ated a  transition  to  black  rule.  Even  a 
recent  decision  by  the  United  States  to 
nearly  halve  aid  to  40  million  dollars  from 
75  million  drew  only  a  low-key  response 
from  Prime  Minister  Rol>ert  Mugabe,  a  ha- 
bitual critic  of  the  West. 

Rejecting  suggestions  that  he  refuse  all 
U.S.  assistance.  Mugabe  declared:  "What- 
ever aid  comes  to  us,  provided  it  has  no 
strings,  we  will  accept." 

Across  the  continent  in  Guinea,  President 
Ahmed  Sekou  Toure  has  abandoned  experi- 
ments with  Soviet-style  economic  develop- 


ment, refused  the  Russians  access  to  mili- 
tary facilities  and  in  1982  traveled  to  Wash- 
ington to  appeal  for  food,  trade  and  aid. 

Leaders  of  neighboring  Guinea-Bissau, 
also  once  part  of  Portugal's  overseas  empire, 
say  they  already  have  cut  back  on  the 
number  of  Soviet  advisers  in  the  country 
and  want  to  reduce  military  ties  with  the 
Kremlin  still  further. 

Even  some  remaining  strongholds  of 
Soviet  and  Cuban  influence  are  having  trou- 
bles with  Moscow  or  are  reducing  their  reli- 
ance on  the  Eastern  bloc. 

Ethiopia,  unable  to  meet  payments  on  2 
billion  dollars  in  Soviet  arms  loans,  is  nego- 
tiating agreements  to  pay  compensation  for 
expropriated  Western  firms.  This  is  expect- 
ed to  open  the  door  for  U.S.  and  other  West- 
ern aid. 

Angola's  close  Soviet  links  are  being  worn 
thinner  by  the  cost  of  maintaining  18.000 
Cuban  troops  and  advisers.  The  government 
recently  purged  32  officials  with  ties  to 
Russia.  More  than  80  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's trade  now  is  with  the  West. 

behind  the  shift 

Both  economic  and  political  factors  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  turnabout  in  Soviet  for- 
tunes. More  Africans  are  recognizing  that 
the  West  has  bigger  bankrolls  and  better 
technology  for  their  needs  than  does 
Russia. 

"The  whole  idea  behind  the  socialist  revo- 
lution was  that  it  was  the  quick  way  to  de- 
velopment." explains  an  official  in  Somalia. 
"But  the  only  thing  the  Soviet  Union  sup- 
plies is  arms.  What  we  need  is  economic 
aid." 

The  Soviet  economy  now  is  so  sluggish 
that  It  can  ill  afford  the  massive  aid  Africa 
seeks.  Nor  can  Moscow  provide  markets  for 
commodities  that  African  nations  must  sell 
for  dollars  and  other  hard  currencies  to 
repay  some  66  billion  dollars  in  foreign 
debts. 

Russian  crop  failures— in  contrast  to  U.S. 
grain  surpluses— mean  that  African  leaders 
cannot  count  on  Moscow  for  the  food 
needed  to  stave  off  famine  that  is  jeopardiz- 
ing 120  million  people  in  18  different  coun- 
tries. 

Also,  there  is  growing  reluctance  to  get 
too  close  to  a  country  that  is  continuing  its 
ruthless  occupation  of  Afghanistan  and  that 
shot  down  an  unarmed  South  Korean  civil- 
ian airliner.  Even  Soviet  weapons  draw  com- 
plaints for  t>eing  outmoded  and  too  expen- 
sive. 

Africa's  upheavals  are  far  from  over,  as 
shown  by  the  coup  in  Nigeria.  But  after 
years  of  Western  setbacks,  economic  pres- 
sures and  the  continent's  changing  needs  fi- 
nally are  undermining  Moscow's  ability  to 
exploit  that  unrest.* 

•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  Ted  Weiss,  of  New 
York  for  requesting  this  special  order 
on  famine  in  Africa.  It  is  a  subject 
that  this  House  should  consider  care- 
fully and  on  which  the  Congress 
should  act  with  dispatch. 

The  United  Nations  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  reported  last 
month  that  in  Africa,  a  continent  now 
in  the  grip  of  a  ruinous  drought,  the 
food  supply  outlook  has  worsened. 
Two  more  nations.  Upper  Volta  and 
Guinea  Bissau,  have  been  added  to  the 
United  Nations  list  of  African  coun- 
tries which  face  an  emergency  food 
situation.  That  brings  the  number  of 


such  nations  to  24,  with  a  combined  es- 
timated food  assistance  need  of  3.3 
million  tons  of  food.  Allocations  to 
these  24  countries  now  total  only  1.7 
million  tons,  which  leaves  a  shortfall 
of  1.6  million  tons  of  food.  Of  that 
unmet  need.  700,000  tons  must  be  de- 
livered and  available  for  consumption 
by  March  1984,  with  500,000  more  tons 
needed  by  June.  To  put  this  in  more 
basic  terms,  this  means  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  remaining  food  aid  require- 
ments must  be  met  by  June. 

The  United  States  traditionally  has 
supplied    50    percent    of    the    world's 
emergency   food   needs.   Our   current 
commitment  to  Africa  falls  well  below 
that  level.  In  the  current  emergency 
situation   in   Africa,   such   a  commit- 
ment would  mean  about  800,000  tons 
of  food,  or  about  $320  million  in  addi- 
tional  appropriations  to  address  the 
African  famine.  This  is  a  reasonable 
amount   of    humanitarian   aid    under 
very  dire  circumstances,  one  which  I 
hope  we  will  act  on  shortly.  We  do  not 
have  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  place 
this  item  further  down  the  congres- 
sional schedule.  Too  many  lives  are  at 
stake.    More    than    150    million    face 
famine  in  Africa  as  a  result  of  the 
drought.  In  Mozambique,  100,000  have 
already  died.  In  the  countries  now  in 
the  grips  of  famine,  government  ware- 
houses, private  traders,  and  farmers 
have  exhausted  their  stock  of  food,  or 
are  near  that  point.  The  nations  of 
Mozambique  and  Zambia  in  southern 
Africa,  and  the  west  African  nations  of 
Mauritania,    Mali,    Ghana,    Senegal, 
Chad,  and  Upper  Volta  are  particular- 
ly distressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  have  reserved 
time  to  talk  on  the  subject  of  the  Afri- 
can famine.  Each  of  us  knows,  howev- 
er, that  talk  will  not  put  food  into  the 
mouths  of  those  who  need  it.  I  hope 
that  Congress  acts  swiftly  on  a  supple- 
ment appropriation  for  relief  of  the 
victims  of  the  African  famine,  and 
that  aid  be  directed  to  those  nations 
with  hungry  people  on  that  continent 
in  the  swiftest  possible  manner.* 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  fundamental  lack  of  understand- 
ing within  the  administration  about 
the  issue  of  hunger.  Whether  it  is  the 
soup  kitchen  in  America  or  aid  to  fam- 
ished Africans,  attempts  to  solve  these 
crises  by  appropriating  fewer  re- 
sources than  needed  become  part  of 
the  problem  rather  than  the  answer. 

I  stand  before  you  today  to  urge 
that  we  commit  part  of  our  national 
resources  to  24  African  countries 
where  over  150  million  fellow  human 
beings  are  facing  starvation. 

Let  me  be  very  clear  that  the  $90 
million  dollars  in  aid  proposed  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Shultz  is  not  enough. 
We,  in  the  Congress,  must  introduce  a 
supplemental  emergency  bill  which 
would  bring  the  level  of  funding  to  at 
least  the  same  percentage  as  in  the 
past.  This  means  that  instead  of  re- 


ducing emergency  food  funds  from  50 
to  30  percent,  we  must  consider  the 
affect  of  the  slack:  death  by  starva- 
tion. There  is  a  numbers  game  being 
played  now  between  the  administra- 
tion and  concerned  parties  in  Con- 
gress; the  bottom  line  is  that  the  food 
must  be  delivered. 

To  avert  wholesale  death  requires 
that  the  bill  not  be  delayed  in  Con- 
gress. The  food  must  reach  Africa  by 
June,  which  means  Congress  must 
pass  the  enabling  legislation  by  early 
April.  Otherwise,  our  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  starvation  of  millions  will  be 
for  naught. 

There  are  several  additional  meas- 
ures we  can  take  to  fill  the  discrepan- 
cy in  resources  that  exists.  First,  we 
can  make  300,000  tons  of  grain  avail- 
able through  the  emergency  grain  re- 
serve. Another  possibility  is  to  request 
that  the  Administrator  for  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID), 
Peter  McPherson,  transfer  10  percent 
of  the  reserves  that  he  controls  under 
title  I  to  title  II  (Public  Law  480)  of 
the  emergency  reserve  food  aid  bill. 

Finally  I  must  express  my  concern 
that  any  bill  providing  aid  to  Africa 
specify  that  food  is  given  to  the  people 
and  not  to  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  message  is  that 
people  are  starving  in  Africa.  Fighting 
hunger  must  take  priority  in  our  delib- 
erations; 100,000  dead  in  Mozambique 
are  too  many.  This  nation  and  others 
need  our  help.  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion and  my  colleagues  in  Congress  to 
join  in  support  of  this  necessary  aid  to 
famished  African  peoples.* 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first, 
I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleague 
Ted  Weiss  for  bringing  the  grave  situ- 
ation in  Africa  to  the  attention  of  this 
body.  This  crisis  must  not  go  unno- 
ticed by  the  world,  and  we  must  not 
allow  the  terrible  rate  of  needless 
deaths  to  continue  to  rise  with  each 
passing  day. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
many  American  and  international  or- 
ganizations which  have  worked  tire- 
lessly to  get  food  to  the  drought-stri- 
ken regions  of  Africa.  The  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID)  has 
recently  taken  an  important  step  in 
aiding  these  efforts  by  providing  an 
additional  $32.7  million  in  emergency 
food  aid  for  seven  of  the  most  severely 
affected  countries. 

But  our  efforts  must  not  stop  here. 
Twenty-four  countries  are  currently 
threatened  with  famine,  resulting 
from  a  severe  drought  which  has 
plagued  the  continent  for  more  than  2 
years.  Even  now,  150  million  people 
are  threatened  with  starvation  if  mas- 
sive relief  efforts  are  not  organized. 
The  United  Nations  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Organization  (UNPAO)  has  esti- 
mated that  3.2  million  tons  in  food  aid 
must  reach  these  countries  within  the 
next  6  months  if  widespread  starva- 
tion is  to  be  avoided. 


The  United  States  has  traditionally 
provided  about  50  percent  of  emergen- 
cy food  relief  in  such  crises.  As  of 
early  January,  the  United  States  had 
contributed  about  $73.2  million,  ap- 
proximately 11  percent  of  the  1.7  mil- 
lion tons  of  food  relief  sent  to  Africa. 
Several  requests  for  further  funds 
from  the  Public  Law  480  emergency 
reserve  are  currently  waiting  approval. 
The  emergency  wheat  reserve  contains 
300  million  metric  tons  of  wheat,  but 
these  reserves  cannot  be  obligated 
until  all  Public  Law  480  funds  have 
been  spent.  It  is  obvious  that  we  can 
respond  to  these  urgent  African  re- 
quests if  we  so  desire. 

It  is  expected  that  the  administra- 
tion will  ask  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  approximately  $90  million 
for  immediate  food  relief  for  Africa. 
Senator  Boschwitz  is  expected  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  calling  for  a  higher 
amount  of  emergency  assistance.  How- 
ever, it  seems  likely  that  an  appropria- 
tion on  the  magnitude  of  $200  million 
will  be  necessary  to  stem  the  rising 
tide  of  starvation.  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  these  requests  for 
funding  in  as  expeditious  a  manner  as 
possible. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  here.  In  Mo- 
zambique alone.  100.000  people  have 
already  died  as  a  result  of  the  drought. 
We  must  act  swiftly  and  decisively,  as 
food  must  reach  these  people  within 
the  next  few  months.  The  United 
States  must  take  the  lead  in  increasing 
emergency  relief  and  in  speeding  up 
delivery  of  food.  'Vehicles  and  person- 
nel must  be  provided  on  an  emergency 
basis  to  insure  its  immediate  distribu- 
tion. If  necessary,  delivery  by  air  must 
be  used  to  reach  certain  populations. 
While  this  is  not  the  usual  procedure 
for  aid  distribution  in  Africa  because 
of  its  higher  cost,  lack  of  sufficient 
transportation  and  relief  persormel 
have  led  to  crisis  situations  in  some 
areas  which  require  this  important 
commitment. 

The  United  States  should  also  push 
for  the  development  of  a  coordinated 
information  gathering  network 
through  which  local  and  international 
organizations,  both  governmental  and 
private,  can  share  data  and  identify 
starving  populations.  U.S.  emergency 
relief  efforts  could  then  be  directed  to 
those  populations  for  which  starvation 
is  most  imminent. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
must  take  diplomatic  action  to  bring  a 
resolution  to  fighting  in  areas  where  it 
is  blocking  relief  work.  This  is  particu- 
larly important  in  the  case  of  Ethiopia 
and  Mozambique.  The  United  States 
has  yet  to  encourage  negotiations 
through  the  United  Nations  which 
could  bring  an  end  to  this  conflict. 
Again,  we  must  provide  leadership  in 
pursuing  a  diplomatic  resolution  of 
these  problems. 
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In  conclusion,  may  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  America's  leadership  role 
in  the  world  is  not  based  solely  on 
military  or  economic  might,  but  also 
on  our  willingness  to  address  the  areas 
of  greatest  human  need  around  the 
globe.  If  we  fail  to  respond  to  a  crisis 
of  such  proportion,  we  will  lose  not 
only  the  respect  of  much  of  the  world, 
but  we  will  be  abrogating  our  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  share  a  small  amount  of 
our  great  resources  in  order  that  mil- 
lions may  live.« 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  New  York  for  initiating  this  spe- 
cial order  to  focus  attention  on  the 
critical  situation  in  Africa.  The  severe 
drought  as  well  as  continued  civil 
strife  in  the  region  are  together  para- 
lyzing this  continent  and  threatening 
the  lives  of  millions  of  people.  Immedi- 
ate and  serious  attention  is  needed  to 
guard  against  any  further  worsening 
of  Africa's  current  disastrous  state. 

I  was  encouraged  by  the  administra- 
tion's recent  announcement  to  in- 
crease the  U.S.  contribution  for  emer- 
gency food  relief  to  Africa.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  a  much  greater  supplement 
than  $90  million  will  be  necessary  to 
meet  even  the  most  minimal  needs  of 
the  people  of  Africa. 

Between  3  and  5  million  people  face 
starvation  in  Africa  if  the  world  com- 
munity does  not  provide  the  3.3  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  food  that  the 
United  Nations  estimates  must  be  pro- 
vided to  meet  the  substantial  need  on 
this  continent.  As  my  colleagues  will 
know,  this  region  has  been  plagued  in 
recent  years  by  one  of  the  most  severe 
droughts  in  its  history.  But  even 
before  this  crisis  began,  the  situation 
in  Africa  was  tragic.  This  latest  calam- 
ity has  served  as  an  unwelcome  force 
propelling  these  24  nations  further 
into  the  depths  of  poverty  and  hunger. 

Two-Thirds  of  the  world's  poorest 
people  live  in  Africa  and  this  popula- 
tion continues  to  increase  at  a  steady 
pace.  The  World  Bank  estimates  that 
nearly  200  million  people,  more  than 
60  percent  of  Africa's  total  population, 
take  in  fewer  calories  than  the  United 
Nations  estimates  are  required  for  a 
person  to  survive. 

As  one  of  the  richest  nation's  in  the 
world,  America  has  traditionally  pro- 
vided 50  percent  of  international  disas- 
ter relief  to  needy  countries.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  United  States  is  beginning 
to  turn  away  from  this  generous  tradi- 
tion. For  example,  our  contribution  to 
Africa  last  year  fell  far  short  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  achieve  this  per- 
centage. This  year  the  United  States 
must  respond  to  meet  our  responsibil- 
ity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
when  the  time  comes  for  a  House  vote 
on  this  matter,  to  support  a  generous 
supplemental  aid  increase  for  this  des- 
perate continent.  This  critical  humani- 
tarian gesture  will  help  save  the  lives 


of  millions  of  Africans  and  avert  a 
tragedy  of  castrophic  proportions.* 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  calling 
attention  to  the  disastrous  drought 
and  famine  that  now  threatens  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  lives  in  Africa. 

In  1973-74  a  drought  and  accompa- 
nying famine  in  Africa  claimed  200  to 
300.000  lives,  yet  that  total  may  t>e 
smaller  than  what  may  result  from 
the  devastating  draught  in  Africa 
today.  In  fact,  it  is  estimated  that 
some  100,000  may  have  already  per- 
ished from  starvation  in  Mozambique 
alone.  This  disaster-in-the-making 
calls  for  increased  humanitarian  inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  U.N.  Pood  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization's Third  Situation  Report 
stated  that  of  the  3.3  million  metric 
tons  in  food  aid  estimated  to  represent 
the  emergency  needs  of  24  African 
countries,  only  1.7  tons  have  been  re- 
ceived or  pledged.  Not  only  is  there  an 
unmet  need  of  1.6  million  tons;  but 
700.000  of  these  remaining  tons  must 
be  delivered  and  ready  for  consump- 
tion by  March  1984,  and  a  further 
500,000  tons  by  June. 

These  1.2  million  tons  of  food  that 
are  needed  by  or  before  June  are 
valued  at  $400  million.  In  the  Public 
Law  480  title  II  emergency  reserve, 
only  $68  million  remains  for  worldwide 
emergencies.  Although  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  prepared  to  add  an  ad- 
ditional $90  million  to  that  figure,  it  is 
vital  for  the  United  States  to  take  the 
lead  in  combatting  the  present  suffer- 
ing and  loss  of  life  by  allocating  sig- 
nificantly more  than  what  the  admin- 
istration is  proposing. 

Moreover,  it  is  essential  that  his  sup- 
plemental appropriation  be  separated 
from  other  supplemental  requests  and 
put  on  a  fast  track.  In  this  challenge, 
time  is  not  only  of  the  essence;  it  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.* 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  African  continent  are 
dying.  Unimaginable  drought,  for  peri- 
ods of  up  to  2  full  years,  has  hit  much 
of  Africa.  This  drought  has  resulted  in 
the  most  basic  form  of  deprivation  on 
a  massive  scale:  Starvation.  The 
United  States,  land  of  the  PIK  pro- 
gram, has  the  means  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  suffering  of  Africans  from  the 
24  most  seriously  affected  nations  by 
means  of  emergency  food  aid. 

This  should  not  be  a  controversial 
issue.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Africans 
are  starving  to  death,  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  are  being  permanent- 
ly injured  by  the  effects  of  extended 
malnutrition. 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  has 
acted  generously  and  humanely  when 
others  have  been  faced  with  famine. 
We  should  act  generously  and  hu- 
manely once  again.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portantly, we  should  act  now.  While 
our  detailed  legislative  process  of  au- 


thorization and  appropriation  runs  its 
course,  thousands  more  will  die.  I  sup- 
port the  recommendations  of  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  Wolpe  regarding 
measures  to  speed  our  sissistance  to 
those  who  so  desperately  need  it. 

Hunger,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  everyone's 
enemy.  The  United  States  has  the 
means  to  effectively  combat  that 
enemy  today,  in  Africa.  All  that  re- 
mains to  be  seen  is  whether  or  not  we 
have  the  will  to  act.* 
•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  hunger  crisis  on  the  African 
Continent  is  very  real,  with  far  reach- 
ing consequences  that  demand  imme- 
diate action  on  the  part  of  our  Nation. 
Over  the  past  2  years  the  drought  has 
forced  a  food  crisis  in  24  African  na- 
tions south  of  the  Sahara.  Some  of 
these  nations  are  more  severely  affect- 
ed than  others.  Countries  such  as  Zim- 
babwe and  South  Africa  are  affected 
but  continue  to  be  net  food  exporters, 
however,  the  volume  of  their  exports 
have  been  almost  cut  in  half.  World- 
wide response  to  the  crisis  precipitated 
by  the  drought  has  been  extremely 
slow  and  for  the  most  part  uncoordi- 
nated. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  million 
people  or  more  are  presently  threat- 
ened with  famine.  The  death  toll  re- 
sulting from  the  drought  is  estimated 
to  be  in  excess  of  100,000  persons. 
While  the  infant  mortality  rate,  al- 
ready at  deplorable  levels,  shows  no 
sizable  increase,  children  undergoing 
fundamental  psychological  and  biolog- 
ical growth,  2  to  5  years  of  age.  are 
being  ravaged.  These  .years  are  critical 
in  the  development  of  the  nervous 
system  and  mental  capabilities.  Thus, 
the  damage  of  the  present  crisis 
cannot  be  readily  measured.  Malnour- 
ishment  of  mothers  and  children  are 
resulting  in  rampant  juvenile  underde- 
velopment which  will  be  an  impair- 
ment reflected  in  these  societies  for 
many  years  into  the  future. 

For  many  of  the  nations  affected  by 
this  2-year  drought,  fragile  economies 
have  been  desecrated  and  are  today 
facing  almost  irreversible  impacts.  The 
unavailability  of  water  for  both  hy- 
genic  and  agricultural  use  not  only 
poses  a  health  hazard  as  disease 
spreads  throughout  the  affected 
region  but  also  contributes  to  reduced 
agricultural  productivity. 

We  must  act  and  act  swiftly.  Our  re- 
sponse should  first  take  the  form  of 
providing  the  necessary  food  and  med- 
ical supplies  being  requested.  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
and  I  call  upon  the  adminstration  to 
move  expeditiously  in  allocating  re- 
sources in  proportions  which  will  help 
to  alleviate  the  crisis. 

The  problems  which  confront  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  today  are  problems 
which  demand  our  action  in  helping  to 
bring  about  solutions.  In  attempting 
to  find  solutions  we  must  move  beyond 


our  traditional  response  and  thrust 
ourselves  into  history.  During  those 
formative  years,  our  Nation's  policy 
toward  the  nations  of  Africa  has  been 
vastly  different  from  what  it  ought  to 
be,  or,  what  it  could  have  been. 

During  the  decades  of  the  1950's 
continuing  through  to  the  present,  we 
have  failed  to  lend  support  to  those 
seeking  to  remove  themselves  from 
the  threshold  of  European  colonial- 
ism. Under  the  guise  of  fighting  com- 
munism, we  have  supported  destabiliz- 
ing and  subversive  factions.  We  sup- 
ported the  overthrow  of  the  Lumumba 
government  in  Zaire,  then  the  Demo- 
cratic republic  of  the  Congo,  in  1961. 
We  supported  the  overthrow  of  the 
Nkrumah  government  1966.  We  are 
presently  supporting  destabilizing  fac- 
tions in  Angola. 

We  must  begin  to  redirect  our  poli- 
cies toward  the  region.  We  must  come 
to  decide  whether  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  be  part  of  the  crisis  or  part  of 
the  solution.  In  the  past,  the  strides 
which  we  have  made  as  a  nation  have 
been  intricately  tied  up  with  this 
region,  whether  we  begin  by  looking  at 
the  peculiar  institution  of  slavery,  or 
extractive  industries,  in  which  we  are 
presently  involved.  Africa  South  of 
the  Sahara  has  made  and  is  continu- 
ing to  make  invaluable  contributions 
to  our  success  as  the  most  developed 
Nation  on  this  planet. 

European  colonization  and  the  con- 
tinued exploitation  of  this  region  has 
robbed  the  region  of  its  capacity  to  de- 
velop its  own  internal  synthesis  which 
would  lead  to  economic  development. 
We  as  a  nation  have  been  a  benefactor 
of  some  of  the  most  inhumane  actions 
of  one  group  of  human  beings  toward 
another.  Today  we  can  turn  the  tables. 
Failure  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  re- 
verse the  historical  trend  can  only 
result  in  further  human  suffering  in 
this  region.  We  have  no  choice  but  to 
participate  in  helping  to  initiate  long 
term  plans,  working  as  equal  partners 
in  facing  the  challenge  of  underdevel- 
opment in  Africa  South  of  the 
Sahara.* 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  urgency  that  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York,  Congressman  Ted  Weiss,  in 
this  special  order  on  famine  in  Africa. 
Congressman  Weiss  is  performing  a 
valuable  humanitarian  service  in  call- 
ing to  the  attention  of  this  body  the 
human  tragedy  that  is  unfolding  in 
Africa  and  which  is  affecting  24  coun- 
tries with  150  million  people  facing 
the  specter  of  starvation. 

The  situation  that  Congressman 
Weiss  is  calling  our  attention  to  is  im- 
mediate and  it  requires  immediate 
action.  The  U.N.  Food  and  Agricultur- 
al Organization  has  estimated  that  the 
total  food  aid  requirements  in  Africa 
this  fiscal  year  will  be  3.3  million  tons. 
At  this  late  date,  only  1.7  million  tons 
have  been  allocated.  The  situation  is 


most  serious.  The  sharp  decline  in 
cereal  production  has  been  revised  for 
a  number  of  the  affected  countries  on 
the  basis  of  the  findings  of  the  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organization  and 
this  decline  is  projected  into  the  near 
future. 

The  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  has  responded  in  part  to 
this  crisis.  The  United  States  annually 
supplies  about  1  million  tons  of  food 
aid  to  countries  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 
Public  Law  480  food  aid  under  titles  I 
and  III  of  Public  Law  480  and  the  reg- 
ular voluntary  agency,  world  food  pro- 
gram and  govemment-to-govemment 
activities  under  title  II  are  part  of  this 
ongoing  program.  In  addition  to  these 
programs,  the  United  States  has 
granted  a  considerable  amount  of  food 
aid  under  title  II.  On  January  6.  1984, 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment announced  additional  emergency 
food  aid  in  the  amount  of  73,144 
metric  tons  valued  at  $32,730,229.  This 
brings  our  fiscal  year  1984  total  to 
$73,174,000  of  emergency  food  aid  to 
Africa. 

Again,  however,  the  situation  is  such 
that  the  total  food  aid  requirement  of 
Africa  in  this  fiscal  year  will  be  3.3 
million  tons,  of  which  only  1.7  million 
tons  are  presently  available.  The  re- 
maining food  resources  are  needed  im- 
mediately and  we  need  to  put  this 
matter  on  a  fast  legislative  track. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  has  histori- 
cally supplied  at  least  half  of  the 
emergency  food  needs  on  a  worldwide 
basis.  However,  our  current  commit- 
ment to  Africa  cited  above,  including 
the  new  funding  that  was  announced 
this  week,  is  short  of  that  standard. 
We  have  the  resources  and  we  should 
pass  a  separate  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  provide  the  needed  re- 
sources to  avert  the  starvation  which 
is  imminent  and  which  will  affect  mil- 
lions of  our  brothers  and  sisters  on  the 
continent  of  Africa. 

I  again  want  to  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York  and  pray  that  our 
Nation  will  be  equal  to  the  moral  and 
legislative  test  that  confronts  us  on 
the  question  of  famine  in  Africa.* 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  in  this  special  order  today  out  of  a 
deep  concern  for  the  millions  of  Afri- 
cans threatened  by  starvation. 

We.  as  citizens  of  the  largest  food 
producing  nation  in  the  world,  may 
find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  realize 
fully  the  dimensions  of  the  current  sit- 
uation in  Africa.  The  millions  of 
people  suffering  from  the  drought 
face  a  day-to-day  struggle  to  survive. 
Their  greatest  concern  is  getting 
enough  to  eat.  Their  only  hope  is 
international  assistance. 

The  United  Nations  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Organization  (FAO)  estimates 
that  at  least  3.3  million  metric  tons  of 
food  aid  is  needed  in  order  to  feed  ade- 
quately starving  people  in  24  African 
nations.  The  total  of  what  has  been 


pledged  by  other  international  donors 
and  the  $90  million  in  aid  recently  re- 
quested by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID)  only 
amounts  to  about  half  of  what  is 
needed,  or  about  1.6  million  metric 
tons.  Moreover,  the  AID  request  is  far 
below  what  our  traditional  response 
has  been.  We  should  act  as  soon  as 
possible  to  pass  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  which  would  provide  ap- 
proximately $300  million  in  aid.  The 
issue  is  literally  life  and  death  for  mil- 
lions of  people. 

Food  is  the  major  form  of  assistance 
needed.  Other  areas,  however,  require 
our  immediate  attention— transporta- 
tion aid  to  distribute  food  and  other 
supplies  to  people  in  remote  and  hard 
to  reach  areas  and  increased  medical 
aid  for  particularly  vulnerable  groups 
of  people  such  as  children,  elderly,  and 
pregnant  women.  What  little  transpor- 
tation capabilities  and  medical  sup- 
plies which  many  of  these  nations 
once  had  have  been  diminished  be- 
cause of  the  drought. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  leg- 
islation which  would  increase  the  U.S. 
response  to  this  crisis  and  help  amelio- 
rate the  plight  of  millions  of  starving 
people.  While  the  United  States  has 
been  increasingly  responsive,  we  can 
do  more.* 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  our 
colleague,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Representative  Ted 
Weiss,  for  sponsoring  this  special 
order  to  focus  our  attention  on  the 
worsening  famine  in  Africa. 

The  severe  drought  conditions  that 
have  brought  about  the  devastating 
famine  facing  millions  of  the  poorest 
people  of  Africa  is  exacerbated  by  the 
inability  of  their  countries'  govern- 
ments and  donors  to  adequately  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  poverty  through- 
out the  African  Continent.  Food  aid 
will  not  address  the  long-term  food 
shortage  needs,  but  it  will  provide  im- 
mediate relief  to  those  who  would  not 
survive  without  it.  and  who  may  not 
survive  despite  such  aid.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  problems  created  by  the 
drought  require  immediate  attention. 
I  welcome  the  additional  funds  provid- 
ed by  AID  for  emergency  famine 
relief,  but  I  believe  that  even  more 
funds  should  be  appropriated  for  food 
aid  if  we  are  to  respond  meaningfully 
to  this  tragedy.  Children  and  their 
mothers  are  especially  vulnerable  to 
nutritional  deprivation,  and  malnutri- 
tion and  starvation  are  on  the  rise. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  support  for 
supplemental  funds  for  additional 
famine  relief  to  Africa.* 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  here  today  to  express 
my  concern  over  the  tragic  conditions 
that  exist  today  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa.  I  would  like  to  commend  Mr. 
Weiss  for  his  efforts  in  organizing  this 
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special  order  on  famine  in  Africa  be- 
cause it  is  time  that  public  attention  is 
focused  on  the  current  food  crisis  that 
is  threatening  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lives  across  the  African  Continent. 

In  Mozambique,  a  country  just  twice 
the  size  of  California,  it  is  estimated 
that  in  the  past  year  alone  as  many  as 
40.000  people  died  of  star\ation,  with 
at  least  a  half  million  more  being  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  food  shortages. 
As  always,  the  hardest  hit  are  the  chil- 
dren. We  are  talking  about  children 
from  birth  to  age  15  that  do  not  have 
milk  to  drink  or  enough  food  to  eat; 
because  of  the  absence  of  nutrients  at 
such  young  ages,  these  children  have 
no  resistance  to  disease  and  are  not 
only  dying  of  starvation,  but  are  being 
killed  by  the  measles,  flu,  or  any  ill- 
ness they  contract. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Africa,  and  even  though  I  was  only 
there  a  short  time— it  was  long  enough 
to  see  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
supplemental  aid  to  this  region. 

We  must  transcend  the  barriers  of 
geographic  borders  and  political  alle- 
giances to  unite  not  only  as  Ameri- 
cans, but  as  people.  People  who  are 
concerned  about  the  well-being  of 
other  people  and  are  willing  to  reach 
out  to  those  who  are  in  need  of  assist- 
ance. 

Our  assistance  must  have  two  fo- 
cuses: first,  for  the  short  run.  we  must 
increase  the  amount  of  food  being  sent 
in  order  to  help  those  already  in  the 
grips  of  starvation.  Second,  for  long- 
term  success  in  assisting  the  people  of 
Africa  to  improve  their  quality  of  life, 
the  U.S.  response  must  go  beyond  food 
and  address  ways  to  train  the  people 
to  produce  food  and  l)ecome  nutrition- 
ally self-sufficient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons,  I 
appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
the  urgency  of  this  situation  and  to 
approve  supplemental  aid  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  starving 
in  Africa.* 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
this  special  order  today  on  the  famine 
in  Africa  serves  the  purpose  of  spur- 
ring the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration to  act  more  quickly  and  with 
more  generosity  in  providing  food  and 
nonfood  assistance  to  the  nations  of 
Africa  whose  people  are  facing  malnu- 
trition and  starvation.  I  hope  that  the 
American  people  demand  that  we, 
their  elected  Representatives,  respond 
to  the  food  crisis  in  Africa. 

I  fear  that  there  are  too  many  paral- 
lels between  the  response  to  the  food 
shortages  in  Africa  in  the  early  1970s 
and  in  1983.  There  has,  in  both  cases, 
been  a  lack  of  systematic  monitoring 
to  identify  the  most  vulnerable  popu- 
lations, a  lack  of  coordination  among 
agencies  and  governments,  and  a  slow 
response  in  pledging  assistance  from 
donor  nations.  One  difference,  howev- 
er, is  that  the  famine  in  the  early 
1970s  affected   six   countries   of   the 


Sahel  region,  while  the  food  crisis  in 
1983  affects  nearly  the  entire  conti- 
nent. The  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization (FAO)  has  identified  24  na- 
tions with  severe  food  shortages- 
Benin,  Cape  Verde.  Chad,  Gambia, 
Ghana.  Guinea,  Guinea  Bissau,  Mali, 
Mauritania,  Senegal,  Togo,  Upper 
Volta,  Angola,  Botswana.  Lesotho,  Mo- 
zambique, Swaziland,  Zambia,  Zim- 
babwe. Central  African  Republic,  Sao 
Tome  and  Principe,  Ethiopia,  Somolia, 
and  Tanzania.  Color  those  24  nations 
in  on  a  map  of  the  Continent  of 
Africa,  and  you  will  be  shocked  at  the 
gigantic  area  experiencing  severe  food 
shortages. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment has,  to  its  credit,  increased  the 
level  of  food  assistance  to  a  number  of 
African  nations  over  the  past  2 
months.  There  have  been  three  sepa- 
rate announcements  of  additional  food 
aid.  The  magnitude  of  the  problem, 
however,  demands  more.  The  January 
9,  1984,  FAO  report  on  emergency 
food  needs  says  that  24  African  coun- 
tries will  need  1.6  million  additional 
tons  of  food,  beyond  what  has  already 
been  pledged  during  the  rest  of  fiscal 
1984.  Of  the  1.6  million  tons,  700,000 
tons  must  be  delivered  by  March  and 
another  500.000  tons  need  to  arrive  by 
June.  It  takes  several  months  from  the 
time  the  United  States  approves  a 
food  shipment  to  when  it  arrives  in 
the  recipient  nation.  We  must,  there- 
fore, act  now. 

Congress  must  approve  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  for  emergency  food 
and  nonfood  assistance  for  Africa. 
Time  is  of  the  essence.  If  we  fold  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  Africa 
into  an  omnibus  bill,  it  will  take  many 
months  to  go  through  the  legislative 
process.  Any  omnibus  supplemental  is 
bound  to  be  a  highly  contentious  piece 
of  legislation  and  would  bog  down  de- 
livery of  food  needed  to  save  lives. 

This  is  literally  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  and  so  we  must  pass  an  Africa- 
only  supplemental  bill  quickly.  One 
hundred  thousand  people  are  reported 
to  have  starved  to  death  in  1983  in 
Mozambique  alone.  Millions  of  people 
are  facing  malnutrition  and  starvation 
throughout  Africa.  We  need  more 
than  the  $90  million  requested  by  the 
administration  for  a  supplemental. 
The  amount  of  money  required  if  the 
United  States  is  to  provide  one-half  of 
the  emergency  food  is  closer  to  $300 
million.  In  addition,  there  is  need  for 
money  for  nonfood  emergency  things 
such  as  transportation,  seeds,  and 
medicine.  The  disaster  fund  which  is 
used  for  nonfood  emergency  needs  has 
already  been  committed  for  this  fiscal 
year.  There  was  only  $25  million  in 
this  fund  for  worldwide  purposes— Af- 
rican nations  could  easily  use  $50  mil- 
lion. 

For  anyone  who  would  balk  at 
spending  upward  of  an  additional  $300 
million  on  food  for  people  in  Africa,  I 


would  ask  that  it  be  put  in  perspective 
of  all  the  other  things,  albeit  many  of 
them  worthwhile,  for  which  we  appro- 
praite  money. 

The  American  Government  was 
caught  looking  the  other  way  for  sev- 
eral years  of  the  5-year  Sahel  drought 
in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s.  We. 
and  other  nations  of  the  world,  must 
do  better  this  time.  We  have  the  abili- 
ty to  take  actions  to  save  lives.  We  can 
increase  our  emergency  food  and  non- 
food assistance,  airlift  food,  as  we 
eventually  did  during  the  Sahel 
famine,  to  prevent  outright  staration, 
increase  our  efforts  at  gathering  data 
so  our  aid  will  be  well  targeted  and  in- 
crease our  diplomatic  efforts  to  gain 
ceasefires  in  those  nations  where  war 
makes  the  delivery  of  emergency  food 
and  supplies  difficult  or  impossible. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  special  order  on  the 
food  crisis  in  Africa.  I  urge  all  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  to  join 
together  to  quickly  pass  an  Africa  food 
supplemental  bill.* 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  mil- 
lions of  Africans  currently  face  the 
prospect  of  starvation  due  to  the 
second  major  drought  in  a  decade.  A 
recent  United  Nations  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Organization  (FAO)  study  re- 
ported that  24  nations,  with  a  com- 
bined population  of  over  150  million, 
were  now  affected  by  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  described  as  a  drought  of 
historic  proportions.  The  FAO  esti- 
mates that  these  nations  need  1.6  mil- 
lion tons  of  cereal  from  outside 
sources  above  and  beyond  the  food  aid 
already  allocated. 

On  Monday.  January  30.  the  admin- 
istration announced  that  it  would  re- 
quest a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$90  million  from  Congress  for  Africa. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  but 
would  cover  only  about  15  percent  of 
the  current  need  of  approximately 
$600  million.  We  can  and  must  do 
more.  My  esteemed  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Howard  E.  Wolpe,  has  noted 
that  "historically,  America  provided  50 
percent  of  disaster  relief."  The  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  should 
strive  to  meet  this  target. 

Though  we  are  all  aware  of  the  seri- 
ous constraints  on  our  Nations 
budget,  starvation  overseas  is  not  a 
cause  we  can  lightly  overlook  or  even 
respond  to  with  token  gestures.  We 
must  respond,  as  we  traditionally 
have,  with  as  much  generosity  as  we 
can  muster.  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  meet  this  historic  responsibility 
by  raising  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion to  an  amount  that  corresponds 
with  the  true  needs  of  the  starving  at 
this  time  of  dire  emergency. 

The  administration  also  is  asking 
Congress  for  $75  million  in  its  fiscal 
1985  budget  to  help  African  nations 
improve  long  term  agricultural  pro- 
duction. This  is  a  good  first  step.  How- 


ever, long  term  assistance  is  as  vital  as 
emergency  relief  aid  is  in  breaking  the 
vicious  cycle  of  drought  and  underde- 
velopment. We  must  allocate  more 
funds  for  long  term  development  as- 
sistance now— before  the  next  drought 
hits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
comment  on  one  nation  particularly 
hard  hit  by  the  drought.  Ethiopia, 
which  tragically  lost  250,000  people  at 
the  time  of  the  1973-74  drought  and 
consequent  famine,  is  now  confronted 
with  the  specter  of  starvation  for  3 
million  of  its  citizens.  As  early  as  June 
1983.  official  reports  indicated  that  50 
to  150  people  were  dying  every  day  in 
Ethiopia  due  to  the  drought.  An  an- 
ticipated meager  harvest,  compounded 
by  current  problems  of  transporting 
food  and  relief  supplies,  can  only  make 
this  already  grave  situation  more  pre- 
carious. 

One  Ethiopian  group  which  has  es- 
pecially suffered  is  the  dwindling 
Jewish  community  located  in  Gondar, 
a  northern  province  where  the 
drought  has  been  most  acute.  We 
should  insure  that  this  community 
gets  their  fair  share  of  emergency 
relief  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleague.  Represent- 
ative Ted  Weiss,  for  calling  this  spe- 
cial order  and  express  the  hope  that 
our  efforts  here  today  will  produce 
tangible  results  for  starving  Africans 
in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead.» 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
convene  to  discuss  a  matter  which  af- 
fects us  solely  in  our  capacity  as 
human  beings.  There  is  famine  in 
Africa,  and  many  millions  are  hungry 
and  will  shortly  starve  if  nothing  is 
done  to  help  them.  They  are  hungry 
because  of  forces  beyond  their  control; 
a  terrible  drought  has  struck  their 
land,  and  they  will  survive  only  if  they 
receive  outside  help. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  interna- 
tional relations,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  which 
conflict  and  disagreement  seem  un- 
avoidable, in  which  no  solutions  seem 
to  offer  themselves  in  the  near  future. 
But  here  is  a  situation  in  which  the 
crisis  is  so  stark,  in  which  the  poten- 
tial for  a  massive  catastrophe— meas- 
ured solely  in  terms  of  human  life,  not 
of  any  foreign  policy  consideration- 
are  so  great,  that  I  believe  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  join  in  immedi- 
ately addressing  this  problem. 

What  is  needed  in  short  order  is  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
short-term  emergency  assistance 
which  will  be  necessary  to  cover  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  affected  peo- 
ples. In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  administration,  which 
recently  announced  that  it  will  seek  to 
triple  the  funding  for  such  emergency 
food  aid.  This  is  a  very  encouraging 
first  step.  I  must  say  that  such  are  the 
dimensions  of  the  crisis,  that  it  is 
likely  that  the  proposal  will  have  to  be 


expanded  if  it  is  to  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  emergency.  Now  it  is  our 
turn  in  Congress  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge, and  insure  that  such  an  emer- 
gency problem  receives  adequate  fund- 
ing. 

Our  people  have  often  in  the  past 
shown  tremendous  generosity  and 
have  extended  assistance  to  other  peo- 
ples in  need.  Now  Congress  must  pass 
a  supplemental  appropriation  which  is 
substantial  enough  to  avert  the  im- 
pending disaster.* 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  con- 
cern for  the  over  150  million  victims  of 
severe  drought  and  famine  in  24  na- 
tions located  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  nation  we  have 
always  responded  to  world  food  crises 
with  unhesitating  generosity  and  com- 
passion. This  time  should  be  no  differ- 
ent. 

I  certainly  recognize  the  Nation's 
budget  constraints.  But.  millions  of 
lives  are  at  stake.  We  who  value  and 
cherish  all  human  life  must  respond 
quickly  and  resolutely  to  ease  this  des- 
perate situation. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  President 
has  indicated  he  will  be  requesting 
some  $90  million  in  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  emergency  food  aid  for 
this  region  in  Africa.  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress acts  quickly  and  prudently  on 
this  request  and  provides  adequate 
funds  to  alleviate  the  human  suffering 
and  avert  impending  disaster.  We  must 
also  get  to  work  on  a  long-range  solu- 
tion to  the  hunger  problem  there. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  requesting  this  special  order 
to  call  attention  to  the  plight  of  the 
starving  peoples  of  Africa.* 


ARIZONA  WILDERNESS  ACT  OF 

1984 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rahall).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  Udall)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
summer  the  Arizona  congressional  del- 
egation asked  many  Arizonans  for 
their  help  in  putting  together  a  bill  to 
settle  the  national  forest  wilderness 
issue  in  our  State.  Since  that  time,  we 
have  received  excellent  cooperation 
from  throughout  the  State  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  useful  informa- 
tion. 

I  am  especially  thankful  for  the 
hard  work  and  sincere  effort  put  out 
by  the  Arizona  Wilderness  Coalition 
and  the  signatories  to  a  proposal  from 
the  individuals  and  organizations 
called  User  Groups,  including  the  Ari- 
zona Cattlegrowers  Association  and 
the  Arizona  Mining  Association.  These 
Arizonans  have  both  made  very  posi- 
tive and  constructive  contributions  to 
our  understanding  and  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  interests  and  concerns  we 


must  weigh  in  the  development  of  a 
fair  legislative  proposal.  In  addition, 
many  individual  Arizonans  have  writ- 
ten us  of  their  specific  views  and  con- 
cerns, and  these  have  been  very  useful 
as  well. 

Building  on  their  contributions, 
today^  I  am  introducing  the  Arizona 
Wilderness  Act  of  1984.  This  is  a  com- 
prehensive proposal.  It  combines  exist- 
ing legislation  to  designate  about 
400,000  acres  of  BLM  and  Forest  Serv- 
ice land  on  the  Arizona  Strip  and 
about  6,000  acres  in  Aravaipa  Canyon 
with  a  brand  new  proposal  to  end  the 
RARE  II  debate  in  Arizona  by  desig- 
nating about  750,000  acres  of  wilder- 
ness statewide  on  Arizona's  national 
forests.  In  addition,  the  bill  would  des- 
ignate 50  miles  of  the  'Verde  River  as  a 
wild  and  scenic  river,  the  first  time  a 
desert  river  has  been  included  in  our 
national  system  of  protected  rivers. 
The  Arizona  Strip  and  Aravaipa 
Canyon  portions  of  the  bill  are  verba- 
tim incorporations  of  H.R.  3562  and 
H.R.  2724  which  have  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  Arizona  congressional 
delegation. 

We  westerners  have  a  special  feeling 
for  the  land  and  we  Arizonans  of  the 
desert  Southwest  are  privileged  to 
have  some  very  special  land  to  love. 
This  bill  would  preserve  for  those  who 
will  come  after  us  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  Arizona  as  I  and  my 
father  and  my  father's  father  have 
known  it. 

The  majestic  spires  of  San  Francisco 
Peaks  and  spectacular  red  cliffs  of  Red 
Rock-Secret  Mountain  are  protected. 
The  canyons  descending  from  the  Mo- 
gollon  Rim.  cut  by  creeks  and  the 
source  of  life  for  plants  and  animals, 
are  preserved.  The  Mazatzal  Wilder- 
ness is  expanded  westward  and,  in  my 
opinion,  made  one  of  the  premier  wil- 
derness areas  in  America  by  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Verde  River  as  the 
first  ever  desert  river  in  the  Nation's 
system  of  protected  rivers.  The  soar- 
ing, jagged  teeth  of  Four  Peaks,  hard 
by  the  existing  Superstition  Wilder- 
ness, are  included  and  create  a  major 
new  system  of  wilderness  lands  for  the 
people  of  Phoenix,  just  35  miles  away. 
The  unsurpassed  streaniis  and  riparian 
areas  of  the  Hellsgate  and  Salome 
areas  and  the  lands  along  the  shores 
of  the  free-flowing  Salt  River  are  clas- 
sified as  wilderness.  In  southern  Arizo- 
na, the  bill  creates  new  wilderness  in 
the  "Sky  Islands"  of  Mount  Wright- 
son.  Miller  Peak  and  the  Santa  Tfere- 
sas. 

The  proposed  legislation  that  is 
being  introduced  is  not  a  final  bill. 
Several  issues,  in  addition  to  numerous 
boundary  adjustments,  remain  to  be 
worked  out.  In  addition,  I  am,  of 
course,  open  to  good  arguments  about 
aspects  of  this  proposal  that  may  need 
to  be  added,  dropped  or  altered. 
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I  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
this  proposal  is  the  product  of  much 
hard  work  and  careful  consideration  of 
the  many  views  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed. It  represents  my  judgment 
about  what  are  the  truly  meritorious 
wilderness  areas  in  our  State  and 
where  I  think  the  appropriate  balance 
lies  between  wilderness  and  nonwilder- 
ness  on  Arizona's  national  forests. 

In  large  terms,  this  proposal  would 
designate  about  750.000  acres  of  new 
wilderness  areas  in  Arizona,  and  place 
an  additional  60,000  acres  in  further 
planning.  Well  over  1  million  acres 
would  be  maintained  as  multiple  use 
areas  and  could  not  be  studied  or  rec- 
ommended for  wilderness  by  the 
Forest  Service  until  the  initial  genera- 
tion of  land  management  plans  expire, 
most  likely  near  the  end  of  this  centu- 
I believe  this  proposal  comes  the 
closest  of  all  the  proposals  made  so  far 
to  the  Forest  Service  recommenda- 
tions. Excluding  the  Arizona  Strip 
area,  the  Forest  Service  recommended 
a  total  of  about  300.000  acres  for  wil- 
derness and  nearly  550.000  acres  for 
further  planning,  or  a  total  of  30  areas 
and  about  850,000  acres  that  either 
could  or  should  be  included  in  the  wil- 
derness system. 

This  proposal  includes  33  areas  and 
about  810,000  acres  in  wilderness  or 
further  planning.  The  User  Groups 
proposal  would  encompass  29  areas 
and  500,000  acres  of  wilderness,  while 
the  Coalition  would  designate  53  areas 
and  nearly  1.6  million  acres.  In  addi- 
tion, this  proposal  designates  as  wil- 
derness or  further  planning  only  eight 
areas  identified  for  nonwilderness  by 
the  Forest  Service,  while  the  User 
Groups'  proposal  designates  15  such 
areas  and  the  Coalition  proposed  24 
such  areas. 

The  proposal  also  contains  language 
to  protect  State  water  law,  fish  and 
game  authority,  grazing  rights  and 
access  to  important  flood  control  fa- 
cilities. 

The  release  language  formula  will 
prevent  the  Forest  Service  from  rec- 
ommending any  additional  wilderness 
on  areas  excluded  from  this  legislation 
until  sometime  between  1995  and  2000, 
depending  on  the  forest.  It  assures 
that  there  will  never  again  be  another 
statewide  wilderness  review  in  any 
case. 

Corridors  to  protect  existing  utility 
transmission  lines,  and  the  possible 
future  expansion  of  those  lines,  can  be 
achieved  by  the  combination  of  bound- 
ary adjustments,  releaise  language  and 
the  designation  of  utility  corridors  in 
the  Forest  Service's  land  management 
process  now  nearing  completion. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  would 
designate  50  miles  of  the  Verde  River 
from  the  confluence  of  Tangle  Creek 
north  to  a  point  south  of  Camp  Verde 
as  a  wild  and  scenic  river  system.  No 
private  lands  are  involved  and  the  des- 


ignation will  in  no  way  affect  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Salt  River  project  or 
grazing  permittees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  deepest  personal  thanks  to 
Senator  Goldwater,  a  man  who  also 
loves  the  land  of  his  native  State  and 
has  done  so  much  to  preserve  its  beau- 
ties. Senator  Goldwater  is  today  in- 
troducing the  RARE  II  portion  of  the 
bill  in  the  Senate  and  this  will  greatly 
assist  our  work  in  enacting  this  legisla- 
tion this  year.* 


JOBS,  TRAINING,  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  POUCY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Coyne)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  disturbing  aspects  of  the  con- 
tinuing discussion  about  so-called 
smokestack  industries  versus  high- 
technology  industries  is  the  often 
heard  suggestion  that  the  loss  of  jobs 
in  one  sector  will  be  made  up  by  job 
creation  in  another. 

Not  to  worry,  say  the  modem  day 
Pollyana's  of  the  economy.  Steel 
plants  may  be  closing,  but  high  tech- 
nology jobs  are  growing.  It  is  all  sup- 
posed to  work  out  in  the  end. 

Accepting  this  notion  overlooks  the 
economic  impact  these  changes  may 
have  on  the  class  composition  of  our 
Nation.  While  the  aggregate  number 
of  jobs  may  not  be  altered  significant- 
ly by  a  deterioration  of  our  industrial 
base,  the  average  take  home  pay  of 
the  American  worker  most  certainly 
will.  At  this  point.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  compari- 
son of  average  earnings  between  slow- 
growth  and  fast-growth  Industries. 

Average    hourly    earnings    of    production 
workers  in  selected  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. 1982  annual  average 
Slow  growth  industries  1979-95: 
Blast    furnaces    and    basic    steel 

products $13.36 

Primary  nonferrous  metals 12.90 

Nonferrous  rolling  and  drawing 10.18 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 11.60 

Farm  machinery  and  equipment 10.70 

Past  growth  industries  1979-95: 
Office  and  computing  equipment....       7.95 

Electronic  components 7.16 

Engineering  and  scientific  instru- 
ments        8.45 

Measuring  and  controlling  devices..       8.46 
Medical  instruments  and  supplies...       6.99 
Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlstlcs.  Employ- 
ment and  Earnings.  March  1983.  table  C-2. 

A  Congressional  Research  Service 
study  made  these  observations  on  cur- 
rent trends: 

The  changing  distribution  of  employment 
within  and  among  sectors  may  change  the 
traditional  class  structure  of  the  United 
States.  Should  recent  trends  continue,  the 
relative  number  of  well-paid  workers  in  du- 
rable goods  manufacturing  industries  could 
well  decline,  given  the  faster  rates  of  em- 
ployment growth  projected  for  other,  lower- 
paying    manufacturing    industries.    Middle- 


class  workers  could  well  decrease  given  the 
rate  of  employment  growth  projected  for 
the  service  sector,  which  is  characterized  by 
a  large  number  of  low-paid  and  high-paid 
workers.  Moreover,  the  shrinking  of  the 
smokestack  industries  could  well  close  an 
avenue  of  upward  mobility  formerly  open  to 
workers  having  few  skills  and  limited  educa- 
tion. And  last,  that  shrinkage  could  promote 
a  bimodal  distribution  of  jobs  and  earnings, 
as  service  sector  employment  l)ecomes  in- 
creasingly dominant,  with  most  workers 
either  at  the  bottom  or  top  in  terms  of  skill 
and  pay  levels. 

As  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  devise 
methods  to  make  our  economy  more 
competitive,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
what  the  Federal  role  should  be  in 
averting  a  situation  in  which  the  work 
force  is  increasingly  divided  between 
those  at  the  high  end  of  the  pay  scale 
and  those  at  the  low  end.  In  so  doing, 
we  should  insure  that  our  Federal 
training  programs  are  aimed  not 
simply  at  those  aged  25  or  younger, 
but  at  those  who  may  need  them  the 
most.  In  this  category  are  the  skilled 
workers  who  once  provided  the  back- 
bone for  the  middle  class  in  many  of 
our  Nation's  communities,  but  who 
now  face  long-term  unemployment  as 
a  result  of  slowdowns  in  particular  in- 
dustries. At  this  point.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
from  the  January  30,  1984,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  which  addresses  this 
issue.  The  editorial  follows: 
Innovative  Enough? 
There's  both  good  news  and  bad  for  Pitts- 
burgh in  the  Post-Gazette's  annual  Business 
Outlook  in  today  editions. 

The  good  news  is  that  a  whole  range  of  in- 
dividual and  corporate  innovative  efforts 
are  being  made,  mostly  in  the  high  technol- 
ogy area.  There  are  an  estimated  154  high- 
tech  companies  here  employing  28,000  per- 
sons and  Pittsburgh's  universities  are  also 
playing  an  important  role. 

The  bad  news  is  that  many  of  these  inno- 
vations are  designed  to  eliminate  rather 
than  add  jot)s. 

Furthermore,  the  business  review  shows 
clearly  that  the  training  programs  are  but  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  of  need.  In  great  part, 
this  is  because  of  Reagan  administration 
cutbacks  in  federal  funding  for  retraining. 

Valid  questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  usefulness  of  many  of  the  training  and 
retraining  programs  of  the  past.  But  some- 
thing is  wrong  when  there  are  an  estimated 
74,000  unemployed  person  in  Allegheny 
Country  and  only  13.000  retraining  slots  in 
city  and  county  governmental  program- 
plus  an  undertermined  num'oer  in  private 
programs. 

The  Reagan  administration  talks  as  if  pri- 
vate industry  can  handle  the  problem,  but 
business  tends  to  train  only  for  its  narrowly 
focused  needs.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  only 
government  can  deal  with  the  manifold 
problems  of  training  people  of  diverse  back- 
ground and  skills  for  the  jobs  available  in 
the  marketplace. 

A  disturbing  fact  that  came  up  again  and 
again  in  the  business  survey  is  the  growing 
evidence  that  the  programs  that  are  avail- 
able are  almost  always  aimed  at  the  young— 
those  under  25  years  of  age  or.  at  best, 
under  40  years  of  age.  And  one  of  the 
newest  governmental  programs  is  available 


only  for  those  laid  off  during  the  past  six 
months— thus  rendering  ineligible  the  large 
number  of  steelworkers  put  out  of  work  in 
the  massive  layoffs  of  1981  and  1982. 

This  flaw  suggests  that  society  would  be 
content  to  write  off  an  entire  generation  of 
blue-collar  workers  whose  skills  were  once 
highly  prized.  Talk  about  discrimination. 

The  Post-Gazette  survey  graphically 
shows  the  down-shifting  economically  and 
sociologically  for  a  whole  stratum  of  work- 
ers in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  There  were 
89.710  workers  in  the  steel  industry  here  in 
June,  1979.  earning  $518  million:  by  June. 
1983.  those  figures  had  dropped  to  42.037 
workers,  earning  $302  million.  During  the 
same  period,  the  number  of  people  working 
in  just  two  service  categories— hospitals  and 
restaurants— rose  to  a  combined  level  higher 
than  the  number  in  steel  manufacturing,  or 
103.871.  But  their  total  income  at  $288  mil- 
lion was  $13.2  million  less  than  the  income 
of  half  that  many  steelworkers. 

The  fact  remains  that  people  who  want  to 
work  constitute  a  great  Pittsburgh  asset. 
The  challenge  is  both  to  provide  the  jobs, 
through  innovation  and  otherwise,  and  to 
prod  the  federal  government  as  well  as  busi- 
ness into  mounting  well-designed  training— 
and  retraining— programs.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SOPHIA  BENDER 

(Mr.  LELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
introduce  you  to  an  extraordinary 
human  being.  Her  name  is  Sophia 
Bender.  She  resides  in  Houston,  Tex., 
and  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  know  her. 
An  incredible  purveyor  of  compassion, 
she  works  tirelessly  for  the  good  of 
humanity. 

While  her  seal  is  stamped  indelibly 
on  the  struggles  for  justice  for  op- 
pressed Jewry  all  over  the  world,  her 
efforts  extend  far  beyond  Jewry  to 
less  fortunate  peoples  everywhere.  I 
know  her  personally  and  commend  her 
to  you  my  colleagues  as  an  example  of 
leadership  in  quest  for  peace  and  jus- 
tice in  our  troubled  world. 

Let  me  submit  for  the  Record  an 
editorial  comment  from  the  Jewish 
Herald-Voice  for  your  consideration 
about  Ms.  Bender. 

[From  the  Jewish  Herald-Voice] 

In    Appreciation    of    Sophia    Bender— An 

Active  Participant  in  Molding  a  Better 

Tomorrow 

At  a  time  when  many  journalists  begin 
the  new  year  of  1984  with  a  great  deal  of 
pessimism  and  a  sense  of  futility,  we  are  re- 
minded of  Samuel  Johnson's  famous  com- 
ment that  'The  future  is  purchased  by  the 
present." 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  about  our  times 
that  so  few  today  choose  to  take  an  active 
role  in  the  molding  of  our  tomorrow.  Sophia 
Bender  does.  This  editorial  is  our  reflection 
of  our  collective  appreciation  both  for  the 
accomplishments  of  Sophia  Bender  as  ADL 
chairperson  and  of  her  general  willingness 
to  devote  part  of  her  life  to  'purchasing  the 
future."  Responsibility  toward  community 
and  society  is  a  driving  force  in  her  life.  She 


is  not  a  passive  victim  of  events,  but  an 
active  participant  in  their  development. 

In  the  history  of  Houston  Jewry  during 
1983,  Sophia  Bender  was  a  major  player.  As 
ADL  chairperson,  she  infused  the  agency 
with  dynamism  and  action.  When  the  Klan 
raised  its  ugly  head,  and  it  did  so  often  this 
past  year,  it  felt  the  presence  of  the  ADL. 
In  our  comer  of  the  world,  Nicaraguan, 
Soviet  and  Ethiopian  Jewry  were  not  forgot- 
ten. When  problems  of  anti-Semitism 
emerged  in  Mexico,  a  delegation  of  ADL 
leaders  from  Houston  crossed  the  border  to 
investigate  and  lend  supiiort. 

Translating  Israel's  position  in  the  face  of 
speeches,  publications,  seminars  and  sympo- 
siums constituted  an  effective  and  meaning- 
ful response.  Seldom  a  day  went  by  when  in- 
formation was  not  coming  out  of  the  ADL 
office  clarifying  old  ideas  and  generating 
new  thought. 

Robert  Kennedy  once  said.  "Some  men 
see  things  as  they  are  and  say  why?'  I 
dream  things  that  never  were,  and  say  "why 
not?'  "  This  quotation  speaks  directly  to  So- 
phia's approach  to  both  ADL  and  life.  The 
dream  is  but  the  first  stage,  and  Sophia 
Bender  is  unique  l)ecause  she  not  only 
dreams,  but  she  never  fails  to  turn  those 
dreams  into  actions. 

The  definition  of  leadership  is  to  set  an 
agenda,  and  then  to  have  others  join  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  agenda.  Sophia's  organiza- 
tional skills,  her  tenacity  and  her  obvious 
caring  and  affection  have  brought  friends  to 
the  ADL  agenda.  There  is  a  link,  not  only 
between  the  present  and  the  future,  but  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  past,  as  well. 

Sophia  Bender  has  learned  the  lessons  of 
the  past.  She  knows  the  significance  and 
impact  of  the  Jewish  experience.  She  not 
only  relates  it  to  the  future,  but  acts  upon  it 
in  the  present.  She  is,  as  Homer  said  of 
Ulysses— "What  he  greatly  thought,  he 
nobly  dared." 


I  extend  my  sympathy  to  the  survi- 
vors and  friends  of  this  fine  Kentucki- 
an  who  was  an  inspiration  to  those 
who  knew  and  loved  him. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARTHUR 
COLUMBUS  "A.  C."  PICKENS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hubbard) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
speak  today  in  tribute  to  a  dear  and 
longtime  friend  of  mine,  Arthur  Co- 
lumbus "A.  C."  Pickens,  who  died  on 
November  21,  1983,  at  the  age  of  83  in 
Mayfield,  Ky.,  my  hometown. 

A.  C.  Pickens  was  a  successful  busi- 
nessman in  Mayfield  and  the  owner  of 
Pickens  Supply  Co.  A  devoted  husband 
and  father,  he  was  active  in  the  com- 
munity and  a  well-liked  and  respected 
individual. 

I  am  proud  to  have  called  A.  C.  Pick- 
ens my  friend,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
represented  his  interests  as  his  State 
senator  in  Kentucky  and  sis  his  Con- 
gressman in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Survivors  include  his  lovely  wife, 
Wardie  Story  Pickens,  of  Mayfield;  3 
sons.  Dr.  George  Pickens  and  Bill  C. 
Pickens,  both  of  Mayfield,  and  Arthur 
L.  Pickens,  of  Louisville,  Ky.;  1  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Margaret  Stevenson,  of  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.;  10  grandchildren  and  8 
great-grandchildren. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  grjinted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McGrath)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 2. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  2. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Swift)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  60  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Udall,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weiss)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  DoRGAN,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Hubbard,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dorgan,  for  15  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2. 

Mr.  Reid,  for  15  minutes.  February 
2, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  McGrath,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  during  general  debate  on 
H,R.  2465. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  on  his  special  order  to 
appear  immediately  after  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bartlett)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rogers. 

Mrs.  RotncEMA. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  Porter  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  RODD. 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith. 

Mr.  GiLBiAN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Swift)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Ms.  Ferraro. 

Mr.  Florio. 
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Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Prank. 

Mr.  Wheat. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Herman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Plorida. 

Mr.  MuRRHY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Bryant. 

Ms.  MiKULSKt. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
was  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3969.  An  act  to  amend  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979  to  allow  the  use  of  prox 
ies  by  the  Board  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  22  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday,  Pebruary  2,  1984, 
at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAT^IONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2542.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  (Comptroller),  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  transmitting  notification 
of  the  proposed  obligation  of  $39.0  million 
in  the  Army  stock  fund  for  war  reserve 
stocks,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-212,  sec- 
tion 730;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

2543.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logis- 
tics and  Financial  Management),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  proposed  decision  to  con- 
vert to  contractor  performance  the  support 
activities  at  the  U.S.  Army  Logistics  Man- 
agement Center.  Port  Lee.  Va..  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-342.  section  502(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Ser\'ices. 

2544.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower.  Installa- 
tions and  Logistics),  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  extent  to  which  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial-type functions  were  performed  by 
DOD  contractors  during  the  preceding  fiscal 


year,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-342,  section 
502(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2545.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  on  the  financial 
analysis  conducted  of  the  projected  cost  of 
the  BIB  bomber  program,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  98-94.  section  1240(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2546.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
proposed  transaction  involving  U.S.  exports 
to  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  July  31,  1945,  chapter  341,  section 
2(b)(3)  (88  Stat.  2335;  91  Stat.  1210;  92  Stat. 
3724);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

2547.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  report  entitled 
■Issues  and  Concerns  Regarding  the  D.C. 
Retirement  Board,"  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-198,  Sec.  455(d);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2548.  A  letter  from  the  vice  chairman.  Po- 
tomac Electric  &  Power  Co..  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Potomac 
Electric  &  Power  Co.  as  of  December  31, 
1983  filed  with  the  Public  Ser\ice  Commis- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2549.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on  residential 
energy  conser\ation  financing,  supply  and 
installation  activities  of  public  utilities,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  95-619.  Section  216(g) 
(94  Stat.  744);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

2550.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Pesticides  and  Toxic  Substances. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  first  TSCA  section  6(a) 
proposed  rule  that  deals  with  two  new 
chemical  substances;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2551.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  each  loan  and  each 
contract  of  guaranty  or  insurance  to  which 
there  remains  outstanding  any  unpaid  obli- 
gation or  potential  liability  and  the  status 
of  each  extension  of  credit  for  the  procure- 
ment of  defense  articles  or  defense  services, 
pursuant  to  AECA.  section  25(a)  (95  Stat. 
1557);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2552.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  that  the  foreign  military  sales 
guaranty  reserve  funds  have  been  reduced 
below  $750  million  pursuant  to  AECA,  sec- 
tion 24(c)  (94  Stat.  3132);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2553.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on 
human  rights  in  countries  receiving  develop- 
ment assistance  and  security  assistance,  pur- 
suant to  FAA.  sections  116(d)  and  502B(b) 
(91  Stat.  537);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2554.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1985  arms  con- 
trol impact  statements,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  87-297  section  36(b)  (92  Stat.  458);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2555.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  the  25th  annual  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion, pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-380,  section 
5(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2556.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  notice  of 


a  new  computer  matching  program  that  in- 
volves allotment  records  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  and  food  stamp  and  public  as- 
sistance records  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2557.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board.  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  new  system  of 
records,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2558.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management  Oper- 
ations. Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, a  report  on  the  proposed  refunds  of 
offshore  lease  revenues,  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  August  7,  1953,  chapter  345,  section  10(b); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

2559.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Immigration 
Judge,  Executive  Office  for  Immigration 
Review,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting, a  report  on  grants  of  suspension  of  de- 
portation of  certain  aliens,  pursuant  to  INA. 
section  244(c)  (66  Stat.  214.  76  Stat.  1247);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2560.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  under  the  Environmental 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970  for  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30.  1985.  September 
30,  1986,  and  September  30.  1987;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

2561.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Inspector. 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  System, 
transmitting  his  quarterly  report  on  the 
status  of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transpor- 
tation System,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94- 
586,  section  7(a)(5)(E);  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2562.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  iransn!:'tmg  hi.s  determi- 
nation that  Haiti  is  coopeiPtinB  in  hailing 
illegal  emigration  to  the  United  Sta'cs.  is 
implementing  U.S.  assistance  programs  and 
is  making  a  significant  effort  to  improve  the 
human  rights  situation,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  politial  parties,  free  elections, 
and  freedom  of  the  press,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  98-151,  section  101(b)(2)  (97 
Stat.  971);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations. 

2563.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notification 
of  a  delay  in  submitting  a  report  on  the  poli- 
cies pursued  by  other  countries  in  interna- 
tional organizations  and  the  report  on  the 
political  performance  in  the  United  Nations 
of  those  member  countries  who  are  recipi- 
ents of  direct  U.S.  foreign  assistance,  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  287b  nt  (Public  Law  98-164. 
section  177)  and  section  101  of  Public  Law 
98-151;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Appropriations. ' 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

fOmitted  from  the  Record  of  January  31. 
19841 

Mr.  FUQUA;  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  S.  373.  A  bill  to  provide  com- 
prehensive national  policy  dealing  with  na- 


tional needs  and  objectives  in  the  Arctic; 
with  amendments;  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  for  a 
period  ending  not  later  than  March  16,  1984, 
for  consideration  of  such  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  amendment  as  fall  within  the  juris- 
diction of  those  committees  under  clause 
1(a)  and  l(n)  of  rule  X.  respectively  (Rept. 
No.  98-593.  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  4704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

H.R.  4705.  A  bill  to  revoke  the  recent  3.5 
per  centum  pay  adjustment  with  respect  to 
Members  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself.  Mr.  For- 
SYTHE,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Mr.  Snyder); 

H.R.  4706.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1985  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.R.  4707.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  na- 
tional forest  lands  in  the  State  of  Arizona  as 
wildernes.s.  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 

H.R.  4708.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  divi- 
dend paid  by  a  corporation  directly  to  cer- 
tain charitable  organizations  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  shareholder  shall  be  treated  as  a 
charitable  contribution  of  the  corporation, 
and  to  exclude  such  dividend  from  the 
income  of  such  shareholder;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  4709.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority 
for  States  to  issue  tax-exempt  mortgage 
subsidy  bonds,  to  require  a  study  on  the  fea- 
sibility of  mortgage  credit  certificates,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EMERSON: 

H.R.  4710.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

H.R.  4711.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  presumption  of 
service-connection  for  the  occurrence  of 
post-traumatic  stress  disorders  in  veterans 
who  served  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
Vietnam  era;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Coelho  and  Mr.  Shum- 

WAY): 

H.R.  4712.  A  bill  to  provide  for  cooperative 
agreement  between  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  State  and  local  governments  for 
law  enforcement  within  Federal  water  re- 
source projects:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  MATSUI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CONABLE): 

H.R.  4713.  A  bill  entitled:  The  "Charitable 
Organization  Pension  Plan  Amendment  Act 
of  1984;"  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    MINETA    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BoLAND,  Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.   Young  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  McNjlty, 
and  Mrs.  Holt): 
H.R.  4714.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  to  plan  and  construct  facili- 
ties for  certain  science  activities  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  House  Administration 
and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    MINETA    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Boland,  Mr.  CoNTE,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Missouri): 
H.R.  4715.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  without  re- 
imbursement  of   the   General   Post   Office 
Building  and  the  site  thereof  located  in  the 
District   of   Columbia,   and   for  other   pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  OLIN: 
H.R.  4716.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REID: 
H.R.   4717.   A   bill   to  designate  the  U.S. 
Federal  Building  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  as  the 
"Foley  Federal  Building,"  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
H.R.  4718.  A  bill  to  establish  State  pension 
investment  units,  a  secondary  market  for  in- 
dustrial  mortgages.   State   venture   capital 
and  royalty  finance  corporations,  and  a  na- 
tional loan  loss  reserve  fund;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.R.  4719.  A  bill  to  impose  an  embargo  on 
trade  between  Iran  and  the  United  States; 
jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SUNDQUIST: 
H.R.  4720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Asbestos 
School  Hazard  Detection  and  Control  Act  of 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  WOLPE  (for  himself.  Mr.  CoN- 
YERS,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Kiloee,  Mr. 
Broomfielo,   Mr.   Hertel  of  Michi- 
gan,  Mr.   Crockett,   Mr.   Levin   of 
Michigan,    Mr.    Pvrsell,    and    Mr. 
Sawyer): 
H.R.  4721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
H.J.  Res.  462.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February     1985,     as     "American     History 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Campbell): 
H.J.  Res.  463.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  May  6,  1984,  as  "Na- 
tional Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Week ";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.J.  Res.  464.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  allowing  an  item  veto  in  ap- 
propriations acts;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Conable): 

H.  Res.  418.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the 
2d  session  of  the  98th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 

H.  Res.  419.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representative  that 
no  disciplinary  action  arising  from  the  ter- 
rorist attack  of  Octot>er  23,  1983,  should  be 
taken  against  any  military  officer  in  the 
chain  of  command  over  the  U.S.  contingent 
of  the  multinational  peacekeeping  force  in 
Lebanon:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.  Res.  420.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs in  the  2d  session  of  the  98th  Congress: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
317.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  California  agricultural  pest  man- 
agement; to  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.   FEIGHAN   introduced   a   bill   (H.R. 
4722)  for  the  relief  of  Steven  McKenna, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows; 

H.R.  58:  Mr.  PatmaN. 

H.R.  220:  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mrs. 
Roukema,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Hance. 

H.R.  428:  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ackerman,  and^Mr. 
Howard. 

H.R.  991:  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Barnes. 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa. 

H.R.  1249:  Mr.  Hayes. 

H.R.  1315:  Mr.  DeWine  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  1887:  Mr.  Gradison. 

H.R.  1991:  Mr.  Lower y  of  California  and 
Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.R.  2053:  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  McCain. 

H.R.  2099:  Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.R.  2262:  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caroli- 
na, Mr.  Betkune,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Carr. 
Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Kazen,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.R.  2276:  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  2441:  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  2474:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr. 
Pahetta,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Call- 
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fornia.   Mr.   Pattersow.  Mr.  Jeffords,   and 
Mr.  Hawkins. 

H.R.  2486:  Mr.  Herman  and  Mr  Rangel. 

H.R.  2837:  Mr.  Marriott. 

H.R.  2852:  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  3112:  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  3483:  Mrs.  Schneider. 

H.R.  3788:  Mr.  Bartuttt. 

H.R.  3870:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.R.  3965:  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  4034:  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  4049:  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
Mr.  Seiberling. 

H.R.  4050:  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Em- 
erson, and  Mr.  Seiberling. 

H.R.  4051:  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
Mr.  Seiberling. 

H.R.  4075:  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  4103:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
Franklin.  Mr.  Goodlinc.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 
McEwEM.  Mr.  Shuster.  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 
Mr.  SuNiA.  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith. 
Mr  Walker,  and  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  4110:  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.R.  4111:  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr. 
DuRBiN.  Ms.  Dakar,  and  Mr.  Roybal. 

H.R.  4135:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  4272;  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  4273:  Mr  Weaver. 

H.R.  4274:  Mr  Weiss.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr. 
Gibbons,  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  4447:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Mr  Markey.  Mr 
HoYEH.  Mr.  Adbabbo.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Mavroules.  and 
Mr  Barnes. 

H.R,  4594:  Mr.  Gramm 

H.R.  4600:  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
Mr  MacKay.  Mr.  Vandercriff.  and  Mr. 
Wyden. 

H.R.  4621;  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
Kindness.  Mr.  Lorr.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Roe.  Mr. 
Hutto.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Emerson,  and  Mr. 
Horton. 

H.J.  Res.  205:  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  McEwen.  Ms.  Mikulski.  and 
Mr.  Reid. 

H.J.  Res.  382;  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.J.  Res.  384:  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Shannon. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.J.  Res.  459:  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Neal.  and  Mr. 
Gibbons. 
H.  Con.  Res.  2:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
H.  Con.  Res.  192:  Mr.  Ottinceh.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Green.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  and  Mr.  Harkin. 

H.  Con.  Res.  240:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Florio, 
Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Applegate.  Mr.  McHuch.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr. 
Nowak.  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  244:  Mr.  Dicks.  Mrs.  Burton 
of  California.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 


Dixon.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  KocovsEK.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Stokes, 
and  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.  Res.  280:  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.  Res.  327;  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
Mr.  Seiberling. 

H.  Res.  360;  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Britt,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  DeWine,  Ms.  Dakar, 
Mr.  GiLMAN,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
Mineta.  Mr.  Skelton,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.  Res.  377:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Gradison,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Bedell,  and 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 1904 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

(Amendment   to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Miller  of  California) 
—After  section  306  insert  the  following  new 
section  (and  redesignate  the  subsequent  sec- 
tions accordingly): 

discrimination  prohibited 

Sec.  307.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program 
under  this  title  unless  the  grant,  contract, 
or  agreement  with  respect  to  such  program 
specifically  provides  that  no  individual  with 
resporisibilities  in  the  operation  of  such  pro- 
gram will  discriminate  unlawfully  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  program  because  of  race, 
creed,  belief,  color,  national  origin,  sex.  age. 
handicap,  or  political  affiliation. 

(b)  No  individual  in  the  United  States 
shall  on  the  ground  of  sex  be  excluded  from 
participation  in.  be  denied  the  benefits  of. 
be  subjected  to  discrimination  under,  or  be 
denied  employment  in  connection  with,  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  assistance 
under  this  title.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall 
require  any  such  program  to  include  any  in- 
dividual in  any  program  or  activity  without 
taking  into  consideration  that  individual's 
sex  in  those  certain  instances  where  sex  is  a 
bona  fide  occupational  qualification  or  pro- 
grammatic factor  reasonably  necessary  to 
the  normal  operation  of  that  particular  pro- 
gram or  activity.  The  Secretary  shall  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence in  accordance  with  section  602  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000d-l). 
Section  603  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2000d-2) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  action  taken 
by  the  Secretary  to  enforce  such  sentence. 
This  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  af- 
fecting any  other  legal  remedy. 

In  section  308(1)<B)  (as  so  redesignated) 
insert  "(including  elderly  family  members)' 
after  "related". 


By  Mr.  BULEY; 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Miller  of  California.) 
—Strike  out  "shelter  and  other  assistance" 
wherever  it  apt>ears  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "shelter  and  related  assistance". 

In  section  303(2)(A)  insert  "(including  reli- 
gious and  charitable  organizations,  and  vol- 
untary associations)'"  after  ""nonprofit  pri- 
vate organizations"'. 

In  section  303(a)(2)(A)  insert  "in  order  to 
prevent  future  violent  incidents"  immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
such  subparagraph. 

In  section  303(a)(2)(B)(ii)  insert  ".  and 
those  which  provide  counseling,  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  treatment,  and  self-help  services 
to  abusers  and  victims"  immediately  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  such  clause. 

In  section  303(a)(2),  strike  out  "and"  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (G),  strike  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (H)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  after 
subparagraph  (H)  insert  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

(I)  provide  assurances  that  any  project  for 
which  a  grant  is  made  under  this  subsection 
will  not— 

(i)  require  a  minimum  length  of  stay  for 
shelter  residents;  or 

(ii)  censor  mail  or  telephone  calls  of  shel- 
ter residents,  or  interfere  in  any  way  with 
reconciliation  efforts,  unless  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  resident:  and 

(J)  within  one  year  after  receipt  of  funds 
under  this  subsection,  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  State  has  a  procedure  for  the 
eviction  of  an  abusing  spouse  from  a  shared 
residence. 

In  section  303  insert  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection; 

(h)  Funds  provided  under  this  section  may 
be  used  to  provide  shelter  and  related  assist- 
ance to  victims  of  violence  by  individuals 
with  whom  they  reside,  provided  that  vic- 
tims of  family  violence  are  first  served. 

In  section  305(b)(3)(A)  insert  (particular- 
ly the  prevention  of  repeated  incidents  of  vi- 
olence)" after  "prevention  of  family  vio- 
lence". 

In  section  306  insert  '.  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  repeated  incidents  of  family  vio- 
lence" immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  section. 

In  section  307(1  )(B)  strike  out  "or  against 
another  individual  with  whom  such  person 
is  or  was  residing  in  a  relationship  of  hus- 
band and  wife". 

In  section  307.  insert  after  paragraph  (4) 
the  following  new  paragraph  (and  redesig- 
nate the  subsequent  paragraph  according- 
ly): 

(5)  The  term  ""related  assistance"  means— 

(A)  food,  clothing,  child  care,  and  neces- 
sary emergency  medical  care  for  victims  of 
family  violence  and  their  dependents:  and 

(B)  counseling,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
treatment,  and  self-help  services  to  abusers, 
victims,  and  dependents  in  family  violence 
situations. 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Monday,  January  30,  1984) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  we  invoke  Thy 
presence  in  the  Senate  Chamber, 
throughout  this  building  and  in  the 
offices  on  Constitution  Avenue.  As 
Senators  and  their  staffs  labor  over 
issues  of  great  magnitude  and  come  to 
decisions  critical  to  the  common  good, 
may  they  be  governed  by  Thy  wisdom 
and  guidance.  Grant  that  the  work 
done  will  conform  to  Thy  divine  will 
and  purpose. 

Great  God.  as  people  come  from  all 
over  the  Nation  and  the  world  for  the 
Annual  National  Prayer  Breakfast,  we 
pray  for  Thy  sovereign  blessing  over 
our  city  and  this  event.  As  men  and 
women  from  every  State  in  the  Union 
join  with  those  from  more  than  a  hun- 
dred nations,  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Reagan,  the  Vice  President  and  Mrs. 
Bush,  leaders  from  every  department 
of  Federal  Government  and  the  diplc)- 
matic  community,  let  Thy  spirit 
breathe  upon  that  microcosm  of  the 
world  to  Thy  honor  and  glory.  We 
pray  this  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is 
worthy  of  all  exaltation.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDERS  FOR  TODAY 


ORDER  FOR  RESERVATION  OF  TIME  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  minority  leader  is 
recognized  for  whatever  time  he  may 
wish  to  claim  from  the  standing  order, 
an  additional  10  minutes  be  allocated 
for  the  use  of  the  minority  leader  any 
time  during  the  course  of  this  day. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

order  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  time  for  the  two  leaders  has  ex- 
pired, three  Senators  will  be  recog- 
nized on  special  orders  of  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  each.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  after  the  execution 


of  the  special  orders,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  more  *  '0  minutes 

in  length  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  2  minutes  each. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  1762 

Mr.  BAKER.  After  morning  busi- 
ness, Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  S.  1762  and 
pending  at  that  time  will  be  the  Metz- 
enbaum  amendment  No.  2689.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  hoped  that  this  bill  can 
be  finished  today.  There  are  five  other 
bills  waiting  in  the  wings  to  follow  on 
after  it  and  relating  generally  to  the 
Criminal  Code.  We  have  to  finish 
those,  or  at  least  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  that  we  will 
finish  those,  this  week.  But  we  are 
going  to  have  to  get  on  with  it  if  we 
do. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senators  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  to  offer  their 
amendments  after  the  disposition  of 
the  Metzenbaum  amendment  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

I  announced  on  last  evening,  Mr. 
President,  that  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  of  the  possibility  of  extended 
sessions  this  week  in  order  to  complete 
this  bill  and  the  others  that  are  fol- 
lowing on  after  it.  I  hope  that  is  not 
necessary.  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  not  meant  to  be  a  threat  but 
rather  simply  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  wish  of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
that  on  the  first  major  bill  we  have  up 
in  the  second  session  of  this  Congress 
the  schedule  does  not  get  derailed.  We 
are  going  to  try  very  hard  to  stick  with 
this  and  finish  this  week  if  need  be.  I 
urge  Senators  to  consider  that  we  may 
have  irregular  hours  this  week  if  that 
is  necessary  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose. 


ORDER  FOR  CLOSED  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  2  p.m. 
this  afternoon,  the  Senate  is  sched- 
uled to  go  into  closed  session  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  President's 
report  to  Congress  on  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  various  arms  control  agree- 
ments. Has  that  been  ordered,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It 
has  not  yet  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  believe,  however, 
there  is  on  file  an  application  for  a 
closed  session  with  the  requisite 
second,  is  there  not? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
there  is  such  a  petition  because  I  have 
seen  it  and  apparently  it  was  not  filed. 
But  I  am  also  aware  that  Members 
want  that  and  expect  it.  Therefore.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
hour  of  2  p.m.  this  afternoon,  the 
Senate  go  into  closed  session  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  President's 
report  to  Congress  on  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  various  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  at  approximately  2:15 
p.m.  the  Senate  will  recess  in  order  to 
attend  a  briefing  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Intelligence  Conunittee  in  room 
S-407. 

Mr.  President,  this  may  sound  a 
little  unusual  and  out  of  the  ordinary, 
but  may  I  point  out  that  what  is  hap- 
pening here  is  after  the  closed  session 
begins  the  recess  will  accommodate 
the  need  to  conduct  this  briefing  in 
secure  surroundings.  Room  S-407  is 
the  established  security  area  in  the 
Capitol  and  is  available  for  that  pur- 
pose. So,  the  secure  part  of  this  brief- 
ing will  occur  there  and,  of  course, 
representatives  of  the  various  agencies 
and  departments  of  Government  who 
will  give  the  briefing  are  privileged  to 
be  in  attendance  there  when  they  are 
not  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  except 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  further  ex- 
planation, the  Senate  Chamber  is  dif- 
ficult to  secure  from  an  intelligence 
standpoint.  It  is  highly  doubtful  that 
it  can  be  secured  adequately  for  brief- 
ings of  the  highest  levels  of  sensitivity, 
as  contrasted  to  room  S-407,  which 
can  and  is  so  secure.  Therefore,  the 
matter  of  a  closed  session  but  retiring 
to  S-407  for  the  briefing  itself  seenrrs 
the  better  part  of  discretion. 

After  the  briefing  is  completed,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
Senate  will  resume  in  closed  session 
but  it  is  not  anticipated  that  we  will 
remain  in  closed  session  for  very  long. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  an- 
nouncements to  make  during  this 
period.  I  yield  now  to  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader. 

Incidentally,  let  me  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  welcome  him  during  this 
session.  I  welcome  his  position  as 
acting  minority  leader  this  morning.  I 
have  never  seen  him  look  better. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  kind  words. 


•  Th.s    "bullet'  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
here  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  minority 
leader,  who  could  not  be  here  on  time 
at  10  o'clock.  I  was  the  Senator  that 
was  down  to  be  the  first  speaker  being 
allotted  15  minutes,  so  I  got  the  call 
from  him  to  please  come  here  and  rep- 
resent him  to  that  extent. 

I  do  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
15  minutes  that  has  been  set  aside  for 
the  minority  leader  be  preserved  until 
he  can  have  a  chance  to  use  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  has  something  he 
wishes  to  say.  of  course.  I  will  yield  to 
him.  Otherwise,  if  we  go  to  the  regular 
order  for  the  morning,  according  to 
this  listing  here,  I  was  to  be  the  next 
speaker  after  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  any  time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
understand  the  time  for  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  15  minutes, 
has  been  preserved  for  him  until  he 
can  be  here;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes:  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  just  for 
the  sake  of  sort  of  keeping  the  Record 
orderly  and  to  assuage  the  little  con- 
cern on  the  face  of  the  Parliamentari- 
an, I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would 
permit  me  to  do  this:  To  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  15  minutes 
under  the  standing  order  may  be  ag- 
gregated with  the  10  minutes  addition- 
al time  provided  to  the  minority  leader 
for  his  use  at  any  time  during  the 
course  of  the  day? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Ten  additional  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes:  I  have  provided  10 
minutes  earlier  for  the  minority  leader 
for  his  use,  since  he  is  not  here  for  the 
morning  hour.  Then  we  will  add  his  15 
minutes  under  the  special  order  time, 
and  he  will  have  a  total  then  of  25 
minutes  that  he  can  claim  at  any  time 
during  the  course  of  the  day. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  leader. 
That  would  be  agreeable. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
the  wishes  of  the  Senate,  we  can  start 
the  special  order  matters  now.  Accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  made  yester- 
day. I  was  the  first  speaker  and  had  15 
minutes. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  in  the  chair.  May 
I  mention  I  spent  several  days  in  his 
State  recently,  and  most  of  that  time 
was  in  the  hospital,  a  very  fine  hospi- 
tal. I  could  not  have  had  better  treat- 
ment anywhere  at  any  time.  I  even  ran 
into  a  lot  of  kinfolks  over  there  from 
way  back.  They  were  mighty  nice  to 
me.  I  wanted  to  thank  the  Chair  for 
that.  Your  friend  Senator  Hollings 
was  there,  too.  It  was  really  a  great 
treat  to  me.  I  thought  I  could  see  the 
family  favor  in  a  number  of  those 
people  who  went  on  to  Mississippi 
about  the  time  my  people  did. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  pro- 
ceeding now  to  the  use  of  the  time  al- 
lotted to  me,  I  am  prompted  today  to 
speak  with  reference  to  the  situation 
in  Lebanon.  I  first  want  to  say  that  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  more  Senators 
who  will  stand  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  tell  their  colleagues  and 
the  American  people  exactly  what 
they  see  as  various  problems,  problems 
of  magnitude,  and.  so  far  as  they  can. 
make  suggestions  as  to  what  can  be 
done  and  what  should  be  done  about 
it. 

I  think  we  all  profit  from  our  experi- 
ences here  to  some  degree.  I  have  been 
around  a  while,  long  enough  to  have 
had  two  wars  undeclared  that  we 
fought.  In  the  last  one  in  Vietnam,  it 
was  my  fate  during  most  of  that  war 
to  handle  the  appropriations  bills  here 
on  the  floor  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  which  included,  of  course,  op- 
erating in  that  war.  So  I  was  saturated 
with  the  facts  as  they  happened.  That 
does  not  mean  to  say  that  I  anticipat- 
ed them  correctly  all  the  time,  but  I 
was  in  touch  with  them.  After  all  had 
been  said  and  done,  the  thing  that  im- 
pressed me  the  most  is  we  went 
through  that  vast  war  where  over 
50.000  men  were  killed  in  battle  and 
many  others  were  lost— and  I  do  not 
know  how  many  billions  of  dollars  it 
cost— but  we  never  did  declare  war.  We 
never  did  put  before  the  Congress 
whether  or  not  they  would  follow  the 
Constitution  and  vote  to  declare  war 
or  vote  against  declaring  war. 

It  was  just  as  plain  as  the  nose  on 
your  face  that  that  was  our  duty.  I  am 
guilty  of  that.  too.  I  am  not  placing 
the  blame  at  anyone  else's  doorstep 
than  my  own.  I  knew  better.  I  was  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  situation. 

We  already  had  the  Selective  Service 
Act  on  the  books.  We  did  not  even 
have  to  pass  a  bill  like  that  in  order  to 
get  the  manpower. 

So  we  went  on  and  on,  running  on 
hope.  The  people  were  running  on 
hope.  But  the  people  never  did  under- 


stand and  never  were  satisfied  with 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  given  a 
chance,  through  their  Representatives 
in  Congress,  to  pass  on  that  question 
about  going  to  war  or  going  in  to  the 
extent  that  we  did. 

That  was  a  dereliction  on  our  part. 
That  is  where  we  failed  to  live  up  to 
our  duty,  as  I  see  it— and  I  saw  it  that 
way  then,  frankly.  But  I  made  up  my 
mind  as  we  went  along— hoping 
against  hope  that  the  good  side  was 
going  to  prevail  and  we  would  find  a 
way  to  end  the  war— I  made  up  my 
mind  more  and  more  that  when  peace 
did  come  I  was  going  to  do  what  little  I 
could  to  clear  up  and  magnify  and  em- 
phasize that  plain,  short  provision  in 
the  Coristitution  of  the  United  States 
that  says  "The  Congress  shall  have 
the  power  to  declare  war, "  period. 
That  is  all  it  says  on  the  subject. 

I  knew  from  history,  too,  that  that 
provision  did  not  just  happen.  It  was 
debated  back  and  forth— whether  the 
President  could  declare  war,  whether 
this  could  happen  or  that  could 
happen.  George  Washington  was  a 
member  of  that  group.  But  after  all 
was  said  and  done,  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  went  back  to  the  people 
and  said,  in  effect.  "You  select  your 
representatives  in  the  Congress,  and 
we  are  going  to  give  them  the  power 
and  the  responsibility  of  declaring  war 
or  voting  against  declaring  war.  In 
other  words,  we  put  it  at  your  door- 
step, the  people,  through  your  repre- 
sentatives. That  is  someone  you 
choose.  No  one  sends  him  in  there  by 
appointment.  Only  the  people  can 
choose  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  There 
never  had  been  any  other  way.  " 

So  they  put  it  on  the  peoples  door- 
steps and  their  representatives'  door- 
steps, many  of  whom  they  personally 
knew,  put  it  on  their  local  representa- 
tives. As  a  whole,  that  has  worked 
mighty  well. 

But  I  found,  through  examining  the 
precedents  there,  there  has  been  a 
little  chipping  here  and  a  little  chip- 
ping there.  200  years  of  precedents, 
many  Supreme  Court  decisions.  In  a 
way.  those  words  had  lost  their  mean- 
ing, as  illustrated  by  the  war  in  Viet 
nam.  We  set  out  to  try  to  at  least  clari- 
fy or  bring  up  to  date  the  meaning  of 
that  sentence  in  the  Constitution. 

We  wound  up  here  with  an  act  we 
call  the  War  Powers  Act.  It  was  not 
entirely  satisfactory  to  anyone.  It  was 
vetoed  by  the  then  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  limitation  on 
the  powers  of  the  President  toward 
acts  of  war.  There  is  where  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  was. 

That  act  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  passed  the  Senate,  and  it 
went  to  conference.  They  agreed  on 
language.  It  came  back  and  the  confer- 
ence report  passed  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  It  went  to  the  White  House 


and  was  vetoed.  I  do  not  say  that  criti- 
cally. The  President  vetoed  it.  He 
thought  he  should. 

It  came  back  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  each  of  them,  by  a  large 
vote,  overrode  that  veto.  That  showed 
the  overwhelming  demand,  even 
though  we  were  not  completely  happy 
with  that  new  language.  The  Members 
of  Congress  felt  and  knew  the  need 
was  there  for  something  further.  So 
that  language  was  agreed  on. 

Now  time  has  gone  on  and  we  are  op- 
erating under  that  law.  And  the  troops 
are  in  Lebanon. 

We  lost  241  men.  I  believe,  with  1 
bullet  fired,  you  might  say.  We  do  not 
know  what  we  can  do.  we  do  not  know 
the  possibilities,  but  my  point  today  is 
the  people  are  deeply  concerned.  They 
are  not  talking  to  us  very  much, 
maybe,  but  they  are  more  concerned 
about  this  than  they  are  fiscal  affairs, 
even,  and  other  grave  matters  that 
beset  us. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  try  even 
harder,  we  ought  to  talk  about  it 
more.  I  speak  with  all  deference  to  the 
President:  I  think  that  he  should  say 
more  to  the  people  directly  as  evidence 
of  the  fact  of  his  concern,  that  he  is 
doing  what  he  can.  because  there  is  a 
question  mark  there.  It  is  growing  in 
their  minds.  He  should  tell  the  people 
forthrightly  and  directly,  and  in 
detail,  exactly  what  our  objectives  are 
in  Lebanon,  exactly  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish  over  there.  Just 
lay  it  out  before  the  American  people. 
I  voted  against  the  18-month  resolu- 
tion that  passed  here.  I  thought  that 
was  too  long,  too  much  time,  that  it 
would  drag  out  too  much.  But  the  ma- 
jority voted  for  it.  So  I  accept  it  now. 
I  am  not  trying  to  change  it.  I  would 
not  try  to  reduce  the  time  on  the 
President  now.  The  resolution  sets  a 
framework,  and  the  President  is  oper- 
ating under  that.  We  are  trying  to  do 
what  we  can.  So  I  would  not  change 
the  rules  on  that,  that  time  part.  But  I 
think  we  have  to  be  more  vigilant  and 
active. 

It  is  hard  to  be  definite  about  what 
you  mean.  I  am  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  We  are  not  wanting  any- 
body to  pay  us  money  or  anything  for 
this,  but  we  could  be  a  little  less  free 
with  the  money  that  we  have  to  spend 
of  our  own— I  mean  in  this  problem 
field.  We  could  be  a  little  less  free  with 
it.  We  could  be  more— not  demanding, 
but  we  could  require  more  for  what  we 
do.  No  one  ever  accused  us  of  being 
too  stingy  that  way  and  not  helping 
those  that  we  believe  are  worthy  of 
help. 

I  am  promilitary,  and  I  support  most 
of  it,  but  we  are  running  now  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $315  billion,  the  cost 
of  operating  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  1  year,  a  12-month  period.  It 
is  just  unthinkable  and  unbelievable. 
We  have  to  recount,  we  have  to  slow 
down,  we  have  to  count  our  money,  we 


have  to  see  who  is  on  our  side  more. 
We  have  to  get  out  of  Lebanon  if  we 
can. 

I  think  it  is  virtually  a  hopeless  case 
there,  but  I  would  not  want  to  con- 
demn anybody  just  because  I  do  not 
have  confidence  in  it.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  the  thing  has  worn  out  and  that 
terrorists  have  taken  over— listen,  the 
Lebanese  cannot  even  control  their 
own  people.  You  know  they  would  do 
a  better  job  if  they  could.  Terrorists 
come  in  there  and  challenge  the  most 
powerful  military  machine  that  ever 
has  been  put  together,  our  military 
machine.  They  come  in  there  at  night 
and  they  had  enough  help  and  all. 
One  man  came  in  there  in  a  truck  with 
all  this  powerful  explosive  and  got  it 
to  the  right  place,  exactly  the  right 
place.  There  was  not  any  fringe  in 
there.  They  got  it  to  exactly  the  right 
place  and  killed  241  Americans  there. 

That  is  unbelievable,  but  those 
things  can  be  planned  over  there  now 
again.  Terrorists  have  taken  over,  to  a 
degree. 

Mr.  President,  if  those  people  over 
there  cannot  handle  their  own  better, 
we  cannot  holdout.  I  know  we  went 
there,  as  I  understand  it,  to  afford  a 
place  of  refuge. 

We  want  to  do  everything  we  can, 
make  every  turn  that  we  can,  talk  to 
those  countries  over  there  that  are  or- 
dinarily understanding  and  friendly  to 
us,  and  see  how  far  they  will  go  or 
what  they  will  do,  what  they  will  want 
to  do  and  how  hard  they  will  try.  But  I 
think  as  a  whole,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  reach  the  conclusion  that  we  ought 
to  pull  out  and  we  will  get  out  as  soon 
as  we  can,  out  of  the  Lebanon  commit- 
ment as  soon  as  we  honorably  can.  I 
think  we  make  ourselves  worse  off  if 
we  say,  well,  we  are  going  to  leave  im- 
mediately, we  are  gone,  we  are  going 
back  on  our  word. 

We  cannot  do.  we  must  not  do  that. 
But  if  we  find  a  way  to  modify  the  sit- 
uation and  honorably  get  out,  I  want 
us  to  come  on  out. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  what  the  situation  is.  I  think  we 
have  the  responsibility,  the  individual 
Members  of  the  Congress.  That  is 
where  the  power  is  in  this  matter  and 
we  have  that  responsibility  and  we 
ought  to  know  more  about  the  situa- 
tion over  there. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  is  lying  down 
on  the  job.  My  Lord,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  more  than  any 
one  person  can  see  to.  Many  of  us  do, 
many  others  in  the  Government. 

This  secret  meeting  that  was  an- 
nounced just  a  moment  ago  up  in  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol— everybody  has  to 
go  way  up  there  in  the  dome  even  to 
hear  a  statement  of  the  facts.  That  is 
serious  business.  But  we  have  all  these 
countries  with  long  histories  over 
there.  We  know  their  disposition;  we 
know  their  limitations.  I  think  we 
made  a  bad  move  when  we  allied  with 


them,  made  those  definite  promises, 
and  we  ought  to  get  adjusted  and 
should  find  an  honorable  way  to  move 
on  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  mentioned  money 
here  and  somebody  said,  'You  mean 
you  are  going  to  threaten  to  take  the 
money  away  from  them?" 

No;  I  did  not  say  that,  but  we  can 
use  some  of  those  funds  that  we  are 
letting  them  have  in  the  form  of  eco- 
nomic aid  and,  more  especially,  mili- 
tary aid.  There  are  certain  handles 
that  can  go  with  it.  We  have  a  prob- 
lem here  that  we  have  gone  into  with 
them.  They  look  to  us  to  come  for  an- 
other try.  We  can  use  these  funds  to 
accomplish  some  of  the  same  objec- 
tives that  we  are  now  using  the  ma- 
rines for.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

I  think  we  should  go  back  to  what 
the  people  think.  I  believe  I  have  a 
feel  for  this  based  on  my  experience  in 
that  other  war.  The  people  feel  we  are 
putting  other  things  first,  I  believe, 
and  not  emphasizing  this  enough  and 
not  demanding  enough  and  that  the 
thing  is  going  to  fly  back  on  them, 
that  they  are  the  ones  who  are  going 
to  have  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  They  are 
the  ones  who  had  to  pick  up  the  pieces 
in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

So,  what  are  we  going  to  do?  I  think 
it  would  be  well  if  every  Member  of 
Congress  would  just  stand  up  in  open 
session  and  tell  his  colleagues  exactly 
how  he  feels  about  this  thing  and  how- 
far  he  is  willing  to  go  in  trying  to  seek 
a  remedy  that  will  relieve  us  of  these 
promises  that  we  have  made,  the 
extent  of  which,  frankly.  I  do  not 
know  fully,  although  I  do  not  think 
anyone  has  tried  to  mislead  me. 

We  had  a  bad  day.  we  made  a  bad 
agreement.  It  turned  out  it  is  a  lot 
worse  than  those  people  who  agreed 
with  us.  our  allies,  realized,  perhaps. 
The  Lebanese  have  lost  control  of 
their  own  people.  As  I  say,  it  is  a  day 
of  terrorism. 

Let  me  mention  the  fact,  too.  we 
have  problems  a  lot  closer  to  home 
than  this. 

I  think  we  have  done  a  whole  lot 
better  in  handling  it,  too,  right  here  in 
Central  America.  It  is  our  own  back 
door.  It  is  our  own  front  yard  in  a  way, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  help  look 
after  that  area.  It  does  not  belong  to 
us  but  it  does  not  belong  to  other 
people  either  who  live  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  and  ultimately  want 
to  control  us  and  even  to  destroy  us. 

So  we  are  going  to  take  care  of  that 
situation  in  that  area.  We  have.,  not 
been  perfect  but  we  have  done  fkirly 
well.  The  last  inning  is  certainly  ours, 
and  the  people  approve  it.  We  realize 
that  we  cannot  take  further  chances. 

Now,  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  any 
movement  to  try  to  tear  up  the  resolu- 
tion we  passed  this  fall,  though,  as  I 
said.  I  voted  against  it.  The  Congress 
and  the  President  have  agreed  about 
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the  time.  That  belongs  to  the  Presi- 
dent now.  I  wish,  though,  that  we 
could  clarify  the  War  Powers  Act  itself 
and  make  it  more  certain  and  more  ef- 
fective where  the  President  and  the 
Congress  would  have  a  chance  to  work 
together.  We  must  find  a  way  in  this 
modern  time.  We  have  all  these  world- 
wide obligations.  We  have  shown  that 
by  spending  our  money,  this  $315  bil- 
lion. We  in  the  Congress  have  to  have 
some  help.  I  believe  we  will  get  it.  But 
we  will  not  get  it  by  ignoring  the 
matter  and  saying,  ■Well,  let  the 
President  worry  about  that.  When  his 
time  is  out,  give  him  some  more  time." 

I  hope,  too,  that  we  could  get  letter 
respect  for  the  law  as  written  now,  Mr. 
President.  It  was  not  just  what  I 
wanted,  by  far.  But  it  is  the  law.  That 
is  what  the  Congress  agreed  to.  The 
President  then  sitting  could  not  sign 
it.  He  vetoed  it,  which  he  had  a  right 
to  do,  but  Congress  took  another  look 
at  it  and  said.  "No.  we  need  something 
there  and  this  is  the  nearest  thing  we 
have,  this  language.  It  will  do.  We  will 
try  it." 

Now,  I  think  we  have  to  obey  it,  hon- 
estly try  it.  and  amend  it.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  goes  far  enough. 

In  world  affairs  we  are  going  to  have 
to  deal  with  more  problems,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  have  to  retain  our  own 
power  to  protect  ourselves. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  I  try  not  to 
speak  just  to  hear  myself  talk.  I  think 
every  Member  owes  it  to  the  American 
people— that  is  the  way  I  see  it— to  get 
into  this  thing  even  further  than  this 
problem  in  Lebanon  and  then  just 
stand  up  and  give  what  they  think  is 
probably  the  best  course  for  us  to 
follow,  ruling  out  immediate  steps  to 
try  to  overturn  or  defeat  what  the 
President  is  trying  to  do. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to 
bring  forth  these  facts.  I  would  be  glad 
to  discuss  it  at  a  caucus  or  anywhere 
else.  I  would  say  the  same  thing  both 
places.  Let  us  put  this  right  at  the  top. 
If  we  wait  too  much  longer  toward 
putting  our  fiscal  affairs  more  in  bal- 
ance, we  will  be  too  late.  But  we  will 
have  time  to  mend  those  flaws,  maybe 
more  than  we  would  one  like  this.  I 
think  every  nation  on  the  globe  that 
denies  freedom  to  its  people  and  con- 
trols them  rather  than  the  people  con- 
trolling government  would  be  very 
happy  to  see  anything  bad  happen  to 
us.  anything  that  should  weaken  us,  or 
anything  that  would  seriously  impair 
us  or,  even  more  than  that,  destroy  us. 

So,  Mr.  President,  for  my  small  part 
I  will  be  glad  to  join  in  any  way  I  pos- 
sibly can.  In  the  meantime,  we  see  our 
other  problems  undiminished  but  let 
us  put  more  emphasis  on  this  one  and 
more  explanation  to  the  people,  which 
I  believe  will  be  encouraging. 

If  I  have  any  lime  left.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  respectfully  yield  it  back. 

Is  there  anyone  else  now  that  has 
time?  Was  the  Senator's  name  on  the 


list?  The  majority  leader  is  not  here 
temporarily 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  I  believe 
the  Democratic  leader  has  25  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  did  not  know  the 
Senator  was  here.  Here  is  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  Democratic  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  recognizing  me.  I  had  in- 
dicated that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
could  proceed  ahead  of  me.  and  I 
think  I  should  wait  until  after  he 
speaks  because  he  has  been  sitting  on 
the  floor  with  that  understanding. 

Before  I  yield  I  want  to  thank  Mr. 
Stennis  and  congratulate  him.  He  has 
recently  had  a  pretty  rough  tiff  with 
pneumonia,  but  here  he  is  on  the  floor 
making  a  speech  and  standing  up— not 
reading  a  speech  but  making  a  speech. 
I  congratulate  him.  commend  him.  and 
say  that  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  are 
proud  to  see  him  back  at  his  post. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  I  thahk  the 
Senator  very  much.  It  is  an  inspiration 
as  well  as  a  strengthener  just  to  be 
here.  That  brings  me  around  faster 
than  anything  else.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor again. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor 
and  I  await  the  speech  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
MURKOWSKI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  I  want  to  also  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
nis) for  acknowledging  my  time.  I  ap- 
preciate his  remarks  as  well  as  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  minority  leader.  It 
is.  indeed,  great  to  see  him  return  to 
the  Senate  and  hear  his  comments  on 
this  matter  that  is  so  important  to  all 
Americans. 

Again.  I  do  thank  the  minority 
leader  for  yielding.  I  will  be  very  brief. 


CONGRESSIONAL      RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY AND  ALASKA  CRUDE  OIL 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President. 
in  the  next  week  or  so  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  Senate  will  be  considering  re- 
authorization of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act.  At  that  time  I  intend  to 
introduce  an  amendment  which  will 
ease  restrictions  on  the  export  of  oil 
from  my  State  of  Alaska.  I  urge  that 
my  colleagues  remain  open  minded 
and  give  the  matter  the  consideration 
that  it  deserves. 

In  1867.  the  United  States  acquired 
title  to  land  in  the  arctic  wilderness.  It 
just  so  happens  that  9  billion  barrels 


of  oil  were  found  on  that  land  100 
years  later— 9  billion  barrels  at  the  top 
of  the  world,  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  any  refining  center  or  market 
which  required  that  volume  of  crude. 
It  is  also  likely  that  billions  of  more 
barrels  will  be  found  there  as  well. 

Congress  has  three  legitimate  inter- 
ests in  what  happens  to  Alaska  oil. 

First,  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  a  major  landowner  in  the  area. 
Congress  has  the  responsibility  of  in- 
suring that  the  American  people  are 
paid  top  dollar  for  the  sale  of  their  re- 
sources. 

Second,  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  taxing  these  nonrenewable  re- 
sources. Congress  has  the  responsibil- 
ity of  insuring  that  taxes  are  paid  on 
the  highest  possible  wellhead  price  as 
set  by  the  market. 

Third,  because  the  national  interest 
is  served  by  the  development  of  non- 
OPEC  oil  supplies  in  politically  stable 
areas.  Congress  has  the  responsibility 
of  insuring  that  none  of  its  policies 
jeopardize  the  development  of  Alas- 
ka's other  petroleum  resources. 

By  banning  the  export  of  Alaska 
crude.  Congress  is  meeting  none  of 
these  responsibilities. 

Instead,  it  is  choosing  to  mortgage 
the  future  energy  security  of  this 
country,  to  forgo  substantial  tax  reve- 
nues, and  to  discount  the  value  of  the 
American  people's  resources.  All  for 
what? 

At  one  level,  the  answer  is  simple. 
Banning  the  export  of  Alaska  oil  is  an 
easy  way  of  stabilizing  the  domestic 
maritime  industry.  The  ban  on  Alaska 
oil  exports,  combined  with  the  require- 
ment that  domestic  trade  be  carried 
on  U.S.-flag  tankers  with  U.S.  crews, 
has  been  a  legislated  windfall  for  an 
ailing  industry. 

By  granting  the  U.S.  maritime  a  mo- 
nopoly on  this  trade.  Congress  has  al- 
lowed crews  to  earn  higher  than  com- 
petitive wages  and  has  preserved  em- 
ployment at  a  great  cost  to  the  rest  of 
the  economy. 

At  another  level,  the  answer  to  why 
we  ignore  our  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  Alaska  resources  is  more  com- 
plex. Anything  to  do  with  crude  oil 
has  become  an  emotional  topic  over 
the  last  decade,  as  we  have  waited  in 
interminable  gaslines  and  paid  more  to 
heat  our  homes.  We  have  experienced 
vulnerability— a  feeling  that  Ameri- 
cans are  clearly  not  accustomed  to. 

An  understandable  response  to  this 
newly  found  soft  spot  in  our  armor 
has  been  to  say  that  we  should  keep 
our  resources  for  ourselves.  I  label  this 
response  the  "its  mine  and  you  can't 
have  it "  approach  to  public  policy.  Un- 
fortunately, the  emotional  gratifica- 
tion of  such  an  approach  does  not  ac- 
complish a  lot  in  terms  of  reducing  our 
actual  vulnerability  to  future  oil 
supply  problems.  In  fact,  it  encourages 
us  to  take  actions,  such  as  the  export 


ban,  which  have  long-term  repercus- 
sions counter  to  out  national  interests. 
The  benefits  of  free  trade  in  Alaska 
oil,  like  free  trade  in  any  commodity, 
are  not  the  kind  of  item  which  makes 
the  network  news.  Free  trade  offers  in- 
cremental benefits— $10  billion  more 
for  the  Treasury  does  not  eliminate 
the  deficit,  but  it  is  a  significant  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  benefits  of  free  trade  are  also 
long  term.  Ten  years  from  now,  we  will 
see  more  oil  from  the  North  Slope  if 
restrictions  are  eased  than  we  would 
see  if  the  ban  remains  in  effect. 

In  contrast,  and  with  unfortunate 
ramifications  for  the  competitive 
health  of  our  economy,  erecting  and 
maintaining  trade  barriers  offer  imme- 
diate, tangible  benefits— even  though 
those  benefits  to  the  few  come  at  the 
expense  of  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

So.  just  like  businessmen,  politicians 
get  rewarded  for  short-term  profits- 
preserving  one  existing  job— rather 
than  long-term  competitive  success- 
creating  job  opportunities  for  many. 

We  have  recognized  the  error  of  our 
ways  with  much  of  American  industry. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  to  stop 
making  those  same  mistakes  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  It  is  time  to  ease  restric- 
tions on  the  export  of  Alaska  crude 
oil. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafee).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S   'SPEND 
AND  BORROW  "  BUDGET 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  week 
ago.  President  Reagan  stood  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  told  the  Congress  and  a 
watching  nation  that  "America  Is 
Back. "  All  of  us  listening  that  night 
share  the  dream  of  a  strong  and  pros- 
perous America.  But  we  also  know 
that  it  will  take  hard  work  to  make 
that  dream  come  true. 

Our  economy  has  begun  the  long 
climb  back  from  the  deepest  recession 
since  the  Great  Depression.  But  only  a 
year  into  the  recovery,  there  are  al- 
ready storm  clouds  darkening  the  ho- 
rizon. The  Federal  budget  is  wildly  out 
of  control,  with  deficits  projected  to 
reach  over  $300  billion  by  the  end  of 
the  decade  if  nothing  is  done,  absorb- 
ing 6.3  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  As  Government  borrowing  de- 
vours an  ever-increasing  share  of  the 
private  savings  pool,  there  is  danger 
that    interest    rates    will    be    forced 


upward  and  the  investment  upon 
which  future  economic  growth  de- 
pends choked  off. 

These  monstrous  budget  deficits  are 
already  keeping  interest  rates  high,  at- 
tracting a  floodtide  of  foreign  capital 
into  the  U.S.  economy  and  sending  the 
dollar  soaring  on  international  ex- 
change markets.  As  a  result,  American 
goods  are  less  and  less  competitive 
overseas.  Our  domestic  markets  are 
flooded  with  imports.  Last  year,  our 
trade  deficit  was  almost  $70  billion; 
this  year,  it  is  expected  to  reach  $100 
billion.  That  means  that  we  are  im- 
porting $100  billion  more  than  we  are 
exporting,  losing  2.5  million  American 
jobs  in  the  process. 

This  administration's  "spend  and 
borrow"  budget  policy  is  mortgaging 
the  economy  of  tomorrow.  By  the  end 
of  his  first  3  years  in  office,  I»resident 
Reagan's  policies  had  added  $493  bil- 
lion to  the  national  debt.  The  interest 
alone  on  the  debt  was  $88  billion  last 
year. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
the  President  acknowledged  that  the 
deficits  must  be  brought  under  con- 
trol. He  promised  that  the  budget  he 
would  submit  to  the  Congress  today 
would  contain  measures  to  do  just 
that.  But  for  the  third  time  in  as 
many  years,  the  President  has  sent 
Congress  a  budget  which  fails  to  offer 
a  comprehensive  or  realistic  plan  for 
curbing  these  frightening  deficits.  For 
the  third  time  in  as  many  years,  the 
President  has  submitted  a  "spend  and 
borrow"  budget  which  calls  for  overly 
huge  increases  in  defense  without  a 
means  of  paying  for  them. 

I  favor  a  strong  defense,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. But  I  do  not  favor  throwing 
money  away,  whether  it  be  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  elsewhere. 

It  was  over  the  opposition  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  Congress  pre- 
vailed in  providing  an  Inspector  Gen- 
eral in  the  Department  of  Defense,  an 
Inspector  General  whose  responsibil- 
ity it  is  to  ferret  out  mismanagement 
and  waste.  We  have  seen  indications  of 
great  waste  in  the  Department,  when 
we  hear  of  a  screw,  Mr.  President,  that 
could  be  bought  by  you  or  me  or  any 
other  citizen  for  3  cents  or  4  cents, 
costing  the  Defense  Department  $90. 
And  there  are  other  very  shocking  in- 
stances that  have  been  brought  to 
light  which  show  that  there  is  consid- 
erable waste  in  the  Pentagon  spend- 
ing. 

There  are  no  easy  or  painless  ways 
to  reduce  deficits  of  the  magnitude  we 
face.  David  Stockman  was  right  when 
he  said  in  the  February  6  edition  of 
Fortune  magazine  that 

Some  still  think  there  are  vast  pockets  of 
fraud,  waste  and  abuse  out  there.  In  fact, 
nearly  every  stone  has  been  turned  over. 

Perhaps  the  Pentagon  stone  is  one 
that  remains  to  be  turned  over.  In 
that  same  article.  Mr.  Stockman  went 
on  to  acknowledge  that 


Aside  from  defense,  interest  and  social  se- 
curity, we  have  shrunk  government  by  15 
percent.  The  domestic  budget  is  not  growing 
seriously  In  real  terms.  Means-tested  entitle- 
ments have  been  capped  off.  Nobody  is  lib- 
eralizing entitlements  any  more  ...  we 
have  had  zero  growth  in  real  terms  since 
1980  .  .  .  leaving  aside  defense  and  interest. 
No  new  programs,  no  new  entitlements,  no 
new  claims  on  the  taxpayers  dollars. 

In  fact.  Congress  cut  $204  billion  in 
Federal  spending  for  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1985.  Where  then  do  these 
huge  .deficits  come  from? 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  adminis- 
tration's tax  borrowing  and  spending 
policies  in  1981,  the  CBO  estimated  a 
net  budget  surplus  totaling  $202  bil- 
lion between  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal 
year  1985.  However,  three  major  fac- 
tors turned  those  projected  surpluses 
into  huge  and  growing  deficits  with  no 
end  in  sight.  One  of  the  three  was  the 
recession,  sparked  by  the  tight  mone- 
tary policies  endorsed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  resulting  unemployment, 
bankruptcies,  and  reduced  corporate 
profits  poured  $610  billion  of  red  ink 
into  the  Federal  budget  over  that  4- 
year  period,  largely  from  reduced  reve- 
nues but  also  from  added  spending  for 
safety  net  programs  such  as  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  health  care. 

The   administration's  tax   cuts  and 
military  spending  increases  also  added 
to  the  deficits.  The  net  effect  of  the 
Kemp-Roth -Reagan   tax   program,   as 
modified  by  the  tax  increase  in  1982— 
a  year  in  which  the  President  told  the 
two  Houses  in  a  joint  session  there 
would  be  no  tax  increase  but  before 
the  year  was  out,  he  was  strongly  sup- 
porting   a    $99    billion    tax    increase 
which   fell  most   heavily  upon  those 
people  in  the  country  that  could  least 
afford   it— telephone   taxes,   cigarette 
taxes,   taxes   that   affected   adversely 
the  health  and  medical  care  of  the 
people  in  this  country  who  need  it  the 
most,  and  then  later  he  strongly  sup- 
ported the  5-cents-per-gallon  increase 
in  the  Federal  gasoline  tax— was  to 
add  $320  billion  to  the  4-year  deficit, 
thereby  giving  tax  cuts  to  the  rich 
with  borrowed  money.  Military  spend- 
ing increases  added  another  $90  billion 
in  red  ink,  while  the  interest  cost  to  fi- 
nance these  higher  deficits  piled  on 
$25  billion  more.  Even  the  $204  billion 
in  spending  cuts  enacted  by  Congress 
were  insufficient  to  erase  the  conse- 
quences of  the  adminstration's  tax  cut 
and  military  spending  policies. 

And  that  tax  cut  was  most  unfair  to 
the  lower-  and  middle-income  people 
of  this  country. 

Thus,  within  just  2  years,  the  admin- 
istration managed  to  turn  a  $202  bil- 
lion projected  surplus  into  cumulative 
deficits  of  over  $700  billion. 

At  noon  on  the  day  he  was  to  deliver 
the  state  of  the  Union  address.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  called  me  to  ask  if  I 
would  appoint  a  representative  of 
Senate  Democrats  to  sit  down  with  his 
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program  by  guiding  youth  members  to  the 
rank  of  Eagle  Scout. 


the  award  are  eligible  for  competition  on  a 

regional  and  national  level.  Scholarships  to- 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
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staff  and  representatives  of  the  rest  of 
the  congressional  leadership  in  both 
parties  to  discuss  means  of  reducing 
the  deficit.  Of  course,  I  told  the  Presi- 
dent I  would  do  so.  and  appointed 
Democratic  Conference  Secretary 
Daniel  Inouye  to  represent  Senate 
Democrats. 

I  told  the  President  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  sit  down  and  consider  any 
proposal  he  is  prepared  to  recommend. 
But  I  also  told  the  President  that  his 
personal  leadership  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  make  any  serious  headway.  For 
our  part,  we  rule  nothing  out  of 
bounds  so  long  as  it  is  fair. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Presidents 
telephone  call  was  a  signal  that  the 
President  was  prepared  to  make  the 
hard  decisions  which  are  required.  I 
had  hoped  it  meant  that  the  budget 
released  today  would  contain  a  mean- 
ingful deficit  reduction  plan.  Today.  I 
regret  to  say  that  those  hopes  remain 
unrealized.  In  the  fight  against  the 
budget,  the  President  has  not  stepped 
onto  the  field  or  into  the  ring. 

The  President  is  the  dominant  voice 
in  our  system  of  government.  Only  he 
enjoys  the  public  attention  and  re- 
spect needed  to  moblize  the  country 
behind  tough  and  difficult  decisions. 
Only  he  can  bring  the  American 
people  together  in  understanding  just 
how  dangerous  these  deficits  are— and 
only  he  can  explain  to  them  that  we 
must  swallow  some  bitter  medicine  if 
the  deficits  are  to  be  brought  under 
control.  We  need  our  President  to  ex- 
ercise leadership  in  the  difficult  times, 
as  well  as  the  good  ones.  The  Presi- 
dent must  be  willing  to  make  the  pain- 
ful and  hard  decisions  that  the  times— 
and  his  position— require. 

After  all.  he  was  going  to  balance 
the  budget  by  1983,  if  not  by  1982.  and 
he  campaigned  on  that  platform  of 
balancing  the  budget.  But  what  we 
have  seen  is  just  the  opposite.  We 
have  seen  the  budget  spiral  upward  to 
shocking  and  historic  figures. 

The  largest  deficit  prior  to  Mr. 
Reagan  was  under  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Ford,  at  which  time  the  budget 
deficit  reached  the  figure  of  $66  bil- 
lion. But  under  this  administration, 
the  deficits  have  made  Mr.  Fords  defi- 
cit small  by  comparison. 

The  budget  which  the  President  has 
submitted  today  is  another  "spend  and 
borrow"  budget.  It  is  another  budget 
which  calls  for  huge  increases  in  de- 
fense spending  without  proposing  a 
means  to  pay  for  them.  It  is,  in  sum, 
another  budget  which  falls  woefully 
short  of  the  mark. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  may  have 
some  time  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Florida  like  me  to  yield 
to  him? 


Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  like  the  Sena- 
tor to  yield  me  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 


THF   f4TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THI    BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President;,  it  is  my 
privilege  and  honor  to  present  to  the 
Senate  the  74th  annual  report  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  I  am  extreme- 
ly pleased  to  inform  this  body  that 
Scouting  today  is  stronger  than  at  any 
time  in  recent  history.  The  1983  report 
shows  the  fourth  consecutive  member- 
ship gain  for  the  movement.  At  the 
end  of  1983,  3,567,199  young  people 
were  enjoying  Scouting  in  30,103 
packs,  troops,  and  posts.  T  know  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  share  my 
belief  that  this  news  bodes  well  for  the 
future  of  this  Nation.  It  was  my  great 
pleasure  to  have  been  presented  this 
report  today  by  an  outstanding  young 
citizen  of  the  State  which  I  represent. 
Eagle  Scout  Todd  Clark  from  Delray 
Beach,  Fla.,  was  selected  as  the  nation- 
al youth  representative.  This  is  a  great 
honor,  and  I  know  that  Todd's  par- 
ents, as  well  as  the  members  of  Troop 
302,  share  in  his  pride  for  this  distinc- 
tion. 

Likewise,  the  other  members  of  this 
delegation  can  be  proud  of  their  re- 
spective achievements,  and  they  can 
take  pride  in  knowing  that  they  have 
represented  well  the  entire  Scouting 
community.  They  include:  Frederick 
C.  Henrich,  West  Chester.  Ohio,  Cub 
Scout  national  youth  representative; 
Lee  G.  White  of  Bend,  Oreg.,  Explorer 
national  youth  representative  and 
president  of  Exploring;  Malcolm  C. 
McLellan  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  1983  out- 
standing senior  patrol  leader,  and  re- 
cipient of  the  National  Youth  Leader- 
ship in  America  Award;  Andrea  Elger 
of  Whitefish  Bay,  Wis..  1983  outstand- 
ing Explorer  post  president,  and  recip- 
ient of  the  National  Youth  Leadership 
in  America  Award;  William  B.  O'Tuel 
of  Harleyville,  S.C,  national  vice  chief 
of  the  Order  of  the  Arrow.  I  know  that 
Members  of  this  body,  many  of  whom 
were  registered  as  Scouts  or  Scout 
leaders  in  their  own  communities,  join 
me  in  saluting  and  congratulating  the 
74th  anniversary  of  this  outstanding 
youth  organization.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  74th 
annual  report  presented  to  me  today 
by  Todd  Clark  on  behalf  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1983  Report  to  the  Nation,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America 
It  is  the  mission  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  to  serve  others  by  helping  to  instill 
values  in  young  people  and  in  other  ways 
prepare  them  to  make  ethical  choices  over 
their  lifetime  in  achieving  their  full  poten- 


tial. The  values  we  strive  to  instill  are  based 
on  those  found  in  the  Scout  Oath  and  Law. 

scout  oath  or  promise 
On  my  honor  I  will  do  my  best 
To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  country  and 

to  ot>ey  the  Scout  Law; 
To  help  other  people  at  all  times; 
To  keep  myself  physically  strong,  mentally 

awake,  and  morally  straight. 

scout  law 
A  Scout  is: 
Trustworthy,     Loyal,     Helpful,     Friendly, 
Courteous,  Kind,  Olwdient,  Cheerful. 
Thrifty.  Brave,  Clean.  Reverent. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  completed  its 
fourth  consecutive  year  of  gain  in  member- 
ship. At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were 
3.443.794  Cub  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  and  Ex- 
plorers enjoying  Scouting  in  133.758  packs, 
troops,  and  posts.  In  addition,  there  were 
123,405  boys  registered  as  Tiger  Cul)s. 

Scouting  has  faced  substantial  and  in- 
creasing challenges  during  the  past  decade, 
both  from  withm  the  organization  and  from 
society  at  large.  To  meet  these  challenges, 
the  national  Executive  Board  early  in  1982 
asked  a  group  of  volunteers  and  profession- 
als, which  l)ecame  the  Shaping  Tomorrow 
Steering  Committee,  to  undertake  a  project 
that  would  examine  thoroughly  all  major 
aspects  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and 
define  those  needed  changes  in  strategy  and 
organization  that  would  enable  it  to  fulfill 
its  mission  more  effectively. 

The  result  of  the  Shaping  Tomorrow 
project  was  a  report  that  contains  strategy 
and  structural  recommendations,  strength- 
ening organization  arrangements  and  creat- 
ing effective  change  via  55  suggested  major 
projects.  Many  of  these  projects  are  being 
implemented  immediately.  Shaping  Tomor- 
row endorses  the  mission  and  objectives  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  but  encourages 
better  methods  to  market,  service,  and  deliv- 
er the  full  program  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  It  emphasizes  our  mission. 

A  Campaign  for  Character  was  conducted 
during  1979-83  to  finance  major  needs  for 
the  1980s.  The  $49  million  campaign, 
headed  by  Charles  M.  Pigotl  of  Bellevue, 
Wash.,  provided  funds  for  the  national 
office  building,  the  Florida  National  High 
Adventure  Sea  Base.  Foundations  for 
Growth,  Shaping  Tomorrow,  research  and 
development  needs.  World  Scouting,  retiree 
benefits,  special  projects  and  for  endow- 
ment purposes.  At  the  end  of  the  year  more 
than  SS2.5  million  was  reported.  These 
funds  will  help  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
achieve  its  mission. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  our  National 
Court  of  Honor  was  the  awarding  of  the 
Distinguished  Eagle  Scout  Award  to  White 
House  Press  Secretary  James  Brady.  During 
the  year,  43  Distinguished  Eagle  Scout 
Awards  were  presented  to  outstanding 
adults  who  had  received  the  Eagle  Award  at 
least  25  years  earlier  and  24.357  youth  mem- 
bers received  the  Eagle  Award.  Also  present- 
ed were  1  Honor  Medal  With  Crossed  Palms. 
31  Honor  Medals,  and  95  Heroism  Awards 
for  heroic  deeds  in  saving  or  attempting  to 
save  life  and  170  Medals  of  Merit  for  out- 
standing acts  of  service. 

There  are  200  active  chapters  of  the  Na- 
tional Eagle  Scout  Association.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  association  is  to  identify  and 
enroll  all  living  Eagle  Scouts,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional resources  for  local  councils.  During 
this  year,  NESA  presented  34  Scoutmaster 
Awards  to  outstanding  Scoutmasters  who 
contributed  to  the  Boy  Scout  advancement 


program  by  guiding  youth  members  to  the 
rank  of  Eagle  Scout. 

More  than  200.000  Cub  Scouts.  Boy 
Scouts,  and  Explorers  with  handicapping 
conditions  are  registered  in  local  schools,  re- 
ligious institutions,  hospitals,  civic  organiza- 
tions, and  agencies  that  serve  handicapped 
people.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  was 
awarded  the  Margaret  Pope  Hovey  Award 
by  the  Presidents  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  rehabilitation  and  employ- 
ment of  handicapped  persons. 

Boy.s'  Life  continued  to  dramatize  Cub 
Scouting  and  Boy  Scouting  with  special  sec- 
lions  in  every  issue.  The  magazine  also  spot- 
lighted the  XV  World  Scout  Jamboree  with 
articles  and  columns,  culminating  with  a 
jamboree  report  after  the  big  event.  An- 
other highlight  was  an  Olympic  section  in 
the  July  issue  followed  by  monthly  features 
pointing  to  the  1984  Olympics.  The  maga- 
zine also  published  special  issues  on  sports,' 
fishing,  our  outdoor  heritage,  and  monthly 
columns  of  high  interest  in  the  fields  of 
rars.  hobbies,  nature,  and  science  as  well  as 
exciting  fiction  designed  to  develop  good 
reading  habits. 

The  second  ,vear  of  Tiger  Cubs.  BSA.  for 
7-yearold  boys  and  an  adult  partner  provid- 
ed 123.000  families  an  opportunity  to  grow 
closer  together  through  the  17  Big  Ideas  of- 
fered through  the  program.  The  motto  is: 
Search.  Discover,  Share.  The  Promise  is:  I 
promise  to  love  God.  my  family,  and  my 
country,  and  to  learn  about  the  world. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  was  well  rep- 
resented at  the  XV  World  Scout  Jamboree 
held  July  4-16.  1983,  in  Kananaskis  Coun- 
try, a  provincial  park  in  the  Canadian  Rock- 
ies. Our  contingent  consisted  of  3,313  Scouts 
and  54  contingent  leaders,  plus  168  volun- 
teers assigned  to  the  Canadian  headquarters 
staff.  There  were  14.000  Scouts  and  leaders 
from  102  countries  participating.  The  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  hosted  the  29th  World 
Conference  in  Detroit.  Mich..  July  18-22. 
1983.  There  were  650  national  Scout  leaders 
representing  102  countries  in  attendance. 

The  out-of-doors  looms  large  in  the  eyes 
of  a  Scout.  By  learning  outdoor  skills. 
Scouts  find  that  they  have  improved  their 
self-reliance,  ability  to  work  with  others, 
and  personal  fitness.  The  outdoor  skills  in 
hiking,  camping,  cooking,  conservation, 
swimming,  and  environmental  awareness 
are  supplemented  by  skills  and  knowledge 
related  to  citizenship,  first  aid.  family  and 
community  living,  communications,  and 
physical  fitness.  Merit  badges  in  some  119 
subjects  give  Boy  Scouts  an  opportunity  to 
learn  about  hobbies,  careers,  and  advanced 
Scoutcraft.  During  1983.  Scouts  earned 
more  than  1.5  million  merit  badges. 

The  Order  of  the  Arrow  is  a  brotherhood 
of  honor  campers  elected  by  fellow  troop 
members.  The  1983  membership  was 
151.269.  an  increase  of  6.804  since  1982. 
More  than  3.000  members  attended  the  1983 
National  Order  of  the  Arrow  Conference 
held  in  August  at  Rutgers  University.  New 
Brunswick.  N.J. 

Pilot  testing  of  Varsity  scouting,  a  pro- 
gram for  boys  14  through  17.  was  concluded 
in  1983  and  received  Executive  Board  ap- 
proval for  implementation  in  1984.  Varsity 
Scouting  places  emphasis  on:  (1)  Advance- 
ment. <2)  High  Adventure.  (3)  Service.  (4) 
Personal  Development,  and  (5)  Special  Pro- 
grams and  Events. 

Continued  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
Youth  Leadership  in  America  Award.  This 
award,  instituted  in  1982.  is  for  senior  patrol 
leaders  and  post  presidents.  Those  who  earn 


the  award  are  eligible  for  competition  on  a 
regional  and  national  level.  Scholarships  to- 
taling $14,000  were  awarded  to  the  12  final- 
ists. The  1983  winners  were  Senior  Patrol 
Leader  Malcolm  C.  McLellan.  Seattle, 
Wash.:  and  Post  President  Andrea  Elger, 
Whitefish  Bay,  Wis. 

National  youth  representatives  were  se- 
lected for  1983.  They  were:  Cub  Scout  Fred- 
erick C.  Heinrich.  West  Chester,  Ohio;  and 
Boy  Scout  J.  Todd  Clark,  Delray  Beach.  Fla. 
The  objective  of  this  competition  is  to 
search  out  and  recognize  outstanding  youth 
members  and  provide  an  opportunity  for 
Cub  Scouts  and  Boy  Scouts  to  be  selected  as 
national  youth  representatives  who  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  Report  to  the  Nation. 

Councils  across  America  experienced  a 
growth  in  outdoor  program  opportunities  at 
every  level  from  Cub  Scout  day  camps  and 
traditional  Boy  Scout  camping  to  older 
Scout  and  Explorer  high-adventure  or  spe- 
cialty activities.  The  Great  Outdoor 
Quest"  became  the  theme  for  Scout  camp- 
ing in  1983.  Troop  camping  increased  more 
than  6  percent  and  Scout  attendance  in- 
creased by  5  percent.  There  were  245  ap- 
proved historic  trails  in  use  during  the  year. 
This  popular  program  acquaints  Scouts 
with  the  historical  and  documented  experi- 
ences of  our  country's  forebears.  Each  trail 
represented  an  extended  outdoor  experience 
where  Scouts  can  relive  America's  past. 
Many  of  the  trails  are  administered  by  local 
councils  or  national  and  state  historical  soci- 
eties. 

We  have  talked  about  many  of  the  reasons 
for  the  existence  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  which  has  just  completed  its  74th 
year.  But.  we  could  boil  that  down  to  just 
one  real  and  sincere  purpose  and  that  is  to 
instill  a  value  system  in  today's  youth  and 
tomorrow's  leaders— a  value  system  with  de- 
sirable qualities  of  character,  citizenship, 
and  mental,  moral,  physical,  and  spiritual 
fitness. 

Edward  C.  Joullian  III, 

President 
J.  L.  Terr, 

Chief  Scout  Executive. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routing  morning  business. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  A  LIFETIME 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  were 
all  very  recently  deeply  moved  and 
saddened  by  the  announcement  of  our 
colleague.  Senator  Paul  Tsongas  of 
Massachusetts,  that  he  would  not  seek 
reelection  at  the  end  of  his  term.  His 
term  will  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
year- more  specifically,  as  of  January 
3  of  next  year. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post 
presents  an  in-depth  article  about  Sen- 
ator Tsongas.  It  is  an  article  that  I 
think  will  be  found  of  interest  by  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Also,  people  around  the  country 
should  read  this  article.  Therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Paul  Tsongas  and  the 
Choice  of  a  Lifetime,"  with  the  sub- 
heading "After  the  Fear,  Leaving  the 
Hill  Behind,"  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  1.  1984) 
Paul  Tsongas  and  the  Choice  of  a  Lifetime 

AFTER  the  fear.  LEAVING  THE  HILL  BEHIND 

(By  Myra  MacPherson) 
It  sounds  like  Hollywood.  Bright  young 
man— instilled  by  his  Greek  immigrant 
grandfather  with  a  fierce  determination  to 
excel— becomes  a  U.S.  Senator  before  he  is 
40.  He  makes  a  name  for  himself  early,  in 
those  corridors  where  ambition,  fawning 
aides  and  a  heady  aura  of  power  can  con- 
vince even  the  least  distinguished  politician 
that  the  While  House  might  someday  be 
home.  The  young  man.  loo.  knows  that 
dream.  He  thinks  of  ii  often.  Then  one  day 
he  learns  he  has  cancer. 

One  doctor  tells  him  that,  maybe,  he  has 
eight  years  to  live.  The  senator  knows  a 
terror  he  never  knew  before.  One  night,  as 
he  cradles  his  2-year-old  daughter  to  sleep, 
he  cries  and  wonders  if  he  will  live  long 
enough  for  this  child  to  know  him  well.  In 
an  instant,  the  public  life  he  has  built  seems 
insignificant  compared  with  the  private  sac- 
rifices that  were  part  of  the  price.  He  will 
quit  Congress  and  spend  what  lime  he  has 
left  with  his  family.  Then  comes  a  new  diag- 
nosis. His  is  a  mild  form  of  cancer— not  cur- 
able, but  treatable.  After  weeks  of  fear,  he 
holds  close  the  phrase  of  his  cancer  special- 
ist: not  life-threatening. 

But  a  deep  change  had  come  over  the  sen- 
ator. The  reprieve  did  not  alter  this.  He  had 
searched  his  soul,  and  now  felt  that,  no 
matter  if  he  lived  until  he  was  80.  he  must 
leave  elected  office  to  spend  more  time  with 
his  family.  And  so  the  ambitious  young  man 
with  the  brightest  of  political  future  said 
goodbye  to  Capitol  Hill. 

The  scenario  belongs  not  to  Hollywood 
but  to  the  life  of  Massachusetts  Sen.  Paul 
Tsongas.  And  in  the  two  weeks  since  he  an- 
nounced he  would  not  seek  reelection.  Tson- 
gas has  been  the  recipient  of  a  kind  of  hero 
worship  that  absolutely  appalls  him.  Bar- 
bara Walters  wants  to  film  the  family  for 
"20/20"  and  Tsongas  and  his  wife,  Niki, 
issue  a  hasty  no.  His  wife  agrees  lo  talk  for 
this  story,  but  wants  the  questions  on  the 
family  and  the  illness  kept  lo  a  minimum, 
wants  the  interview  to  take  place  when  the 
older  two  daughters  are  at  school  and  wants 
no  pictures  of  the  family. 

One  day  before  Congress  returned  for  this 
session,  Tsongas  sat  in  his  office,  filled  with 
the  primary  colored  scrawls  and  scribbles  of 
his  children.  "I  get  very  nervous  about  this 
role  model  business.  Family  Man  Standing 
Up  to  Cancer."  Yeah.  I'm  standing  up  to 
cancer, "  says  Tsongas.  "I  happen  to  have  a 
very  mild  form  of  it.  But  how  good  would  I 
be  if  it  were  something  different?  Most 
people  who  have  cancer  hide  it.  but  I  decid- 
ed I  wasn't  going  to  act  as  though  it  had  me 
on  the  run. 

•  Ive  become  a  kind  of  spokesman,  but  you 
pay  a  price  for  that.  You  would  not  believe 
what  my  life  has  been  like.  I've  had  people 
come  up  to  me  in  airports  and  talk  about 
what  I  think  of  my  kids  and  all  that.  Like 
one  friend  who  said.  I've  spent  more  time 
hugging  my  wife,  my  children  and  my  dog 
than  I've  ever  done  before.'  In  that  sense, 
maybe  I've  served  a  real  purpose,  but  this 
role  model  stuff  .  .  ."  His  voice  trails  off. 
The  senator,  embarrassed  to  the  point  of 
squirming,  searches  for  examples  to  remove 
the  halo.  "I  whacked  my  daughter  three 
days  ago  for  the  wrong  reason."  He  laughs  a 
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party  with  friends  or  to  get  the  kids  in  the 
rar  and  take  off  for  Just  any  old  where." 


but  Tsongas   is  determined   to  remember,     enable  third  countries  to  have  cheaper 
■Ironically,  what  I  went  through  in  October    nuclear  arsenals  that  could  also  devas- 
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diffident  laugh.  "I  don"t  want  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  I  am.  I  get  uneasy  about 
being  exalted.  I  don't  kick  my  kids,  but  I'm 
just  a  human  t>eing. 

■I've  given  a  lot  of  thought  to  this  in  the 
past  few  days  because  it's  really  getting  out 
of  hand.  Basically,  my  view  is  that  some 
people  don't  need  families  and  other  people 
do.  Some  people  can  get  their  emotional 
gratification  from  friends  and  buddies.  I'm 
not  that  kind  of  person.  I'm  not  doing 
things  to  be  noble. '  says  Tsongas.  looking 
around  the  office  he  will  vacate  next  Janu- 
ary. I'm  responding  to  my  needs."  He  casts 
his  eyes  on  a  picture  of  his  family.  "These 
are  what  my  needs  are.' 

In  chinos  and  running  shoes,  slouched  in  a 
chair.  Tsongas.  42.  looks  more  like  an  intern 
than  a  senator.  However.  Tsongas  has 
earned  respect  as  one  of  the  new  breed  of 
Democrats,  like  presidential  candidate  Gary 
Hart  and  fellow  senator  Joe  Biden.  who 
blend  a  liberalism  on  social  issues  with  a 
belief  that  old  style  New  Dealism  is  dead  in 
the  '80s.  Tsongas.  who  has  both  a  vision  of 
his  parly's  future  and  an  intellectual  confi- 
dence bordering  on  arrogance,  was  not  con- 
tent merely  to  t>e  a  senator.  He  sought  to  re- 
define a  whole  political  philosophy— "part 
of  my  agenda  was  to  change  the  Democratic 
party."  Uncomfortable  with  bumper-sticker 
solutions  for  complex  problems,  he  articu- 
lated the  themes  in  his  1982  book.  "The 
Road  FYom  Here.  " 

"I've  shown."  he  says,  "that  you  can  be  a 
liberal  and  care  about  economic  develop- 
ment: that  profit'  is  not  a  dirty  word  ...  I 
used  to  find  it  interesting  that  I  was  t)etng 
criticized  as  a  conservative  by  people  who 
have  lower  ADA  [Americans  for  Democratic 
Action]  ratings  than  I.  for  example.  Most 
lit>erals  worry  at>out  the  social  programs 
and  don't  worry  about  the  economy. 

"If  you  cut  from  defense,  then  isn't  it 
tjetter  to  put  that  money  into  balancing  the 
budget  because  that  will  bring  about  eco- 
nomic growth  which  will  eventually  lead  us 
to  the  social  programs?  The  first  priority 
should  be  to  get  the  economic  house  in 
order.  If  you  don't  do  that,  if  you  don't  take 
care  of  the  goose,  you  eventually  will  have 
no  golden  egg.  " 

Tsongas  first  lobbed  his  verbal  bomb  at 
fellow  liberals  when  he  endorsed  not  only 
the  Chrysler  bail-out  but  also  the  wage 
freeze.  "That  was  the  Rubicon.  I  just  looked 
at  all  those  good-hearted  lit)erals  who  said. 
You  can't  take  your  wage-freeze  position.' 
My  reaction  was.  'Look,  you're  going  to  lose 
the  company.  What  good  does  it  do  to  give  a 
wage  increase  if  you're  going  to  lose  the 
company?'  I  sat  down  and  thought  we  just 
cannot  both  be  right.  That's  when  I  wrote 
the  ADA  speech."  That  1980  speech  was  a 
stunner  that  blasted  politics  his  audience 
held  dear.  He  pronounced  New  Dealism  and 
Fair  Dealism  passe. "  asked  when  liberals 
would  prod  the  unions  to  "demand  produc- 
tivity gains  as  part  of  their  contracts  "  and 
finished  with.  'The  Reagan  candidacy  is  the 
result  of  the  bankruptcy  of  liberalism. " 

Today.  Tsongas  says  his  winning  coalition 
in  Massachusetts  included  businessmen  as 
well  as  traditional  liberal  elements.  "They 
[businessmen)  won't  agree  with  me  on  social 
programs,  but  they  know  no  one  will  work 
harder  in  terms  of  economic  development. 
We've  set  a  tone  that  has  enormous  appeal 
to  younger  Democrats.  Eventually  the 
Democratic  Party  will  reflect  that.  Time  is 
on  our  side." 

But  not  on  his.  Tsongas  won't  be  here  for 
the  changes.  Asked  if  he  would  run  for 
public  office  again  when  his  children  are 


older,  if  he  would  someday  try  for  the  presi- 
dency he  once  thought  about  "a  lot,"  his 
face  moves  into  stem  lines  as  he  delivers  an 
abrupt  "no." 

Tsongas  was  shaped  by  a  childhood  that 
contains  peculiar  twists  to  the  immigrant 
tale.  The  family  was  poor.  English  a  foreign 
tongue  in  his  grandfather's  home.  It  sounds 
like  a  classic  environment  for  Democratic 
fervor.  Not  so.  Republican  conservatism  was 
alive  and  rampant.  'The  tradition  was  that 
you  always  voted— and  that  you  always 
voted  Republican."  says  Tsongas'  twin 
sister.  Thaleia. 

There  was  little  money,  but  their  grandfa- 
ther saw  to  it  that  all  six  of  his  children 
went  to  college— including  three  daughters, 
who  attended  Simmor«  College  in  Boston. 
Tsongas'  father  went  to  Harvard  and  his 
two  uncles  to  MIT.  College  meant  hard 
work,  full-time  jobs,  scholarships— a  tradi- 
tion that  continued  for  Tsongas  and  Tha- 
leia. Both  worked  their  way  through  school. 
Their  father— staunchly  antiunion— owned 
a  dry  cleaning  store,  held  to  Republican 
views  on  free  enterprise,  and  the  son  was 
"supposed  to  go  to  Harvard  and  go  to  busi- 
ness school  and  take  over  the  business.  I  was 
never  supposed  to  go  into  politics,  ever." 

Tsongas  went  to  Dartmouth  instead  and 
was  changed  irrevocably  by  John  P.  Kenne- 
dy's "ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you"  call  to  arms.  Two  years  in  Ethiopia  in 
the  Peace  Corps  were  pivotal.  "I  came  to 
know  what  it  meant  to  be  poor,  to  die  from 
lack  of  medical  supplies,  to  live  under  au- 
thoritarian rule."  Yale  Law  School  came 
next,  an  intern  job  on  the  Hill  sparked  his 
interest  in  running  for  Congress,  and  Tson- 
gas was  on  his  way. 

His  father  eventually  even  cast  a  Demo- 
cratic vote  for  his  son,  but  that  did  not  stop 
the  family  political  fights  that  had  gone  on 
for  years.  The  father  once  literally  threw 
the  son  out  of  the  house  because  Tsongas 
was  denigrating  Spiro  Agnew,  a  symt>ol  of 
chauvinistic  pride  to  Greek  Americans,  no 
matter  how  far  the  vice  president  was  fall- 
ing from  grace. 

The  love  was  strong  between  Tsongas  and 
his  father,  who  lived  to  see  him  become  a 
senator.  "'My  father  was  very  proud  of  what 
I  did.  but  one  day."  says  Tsongas  with  a 
slight  smile,  "he  said.  "I  remember  when  a 
United  States  senator  was  a  gray-haired 
fellow." "  His  father  paused  to  shake  his 
head.  "  "Now.  he's  my  son!'  " 

Tsongas'  dark  brows  and  quiet,  reserved 
manner  suggest  a  brooder— an  impression 
that  two  women  who  know  him  will  dispel. 
His  wife.  Niki.  and  his  sister.  Thaleia.  who 
have  similar  outgoing  personalities,  say  that 
one  of  the  senator's  charms  is  an  illusive, 
dry  wit. 

"Our  birthday  is  on  Valentine's  Day."  says 
Tsongas'  twin.  "Our  traditional  birthday 
party  for  the  past  10  years  has  been  a  fund- 
raiser for  Paul.  Needless  to  say  we're  not 
going  to  have  to  do  it  this  year.  I  asked 
Paul.  "This  time,  can  we  have  just  a  typical 
family  party?"  without  missing  a  beat,  Paul 
replied.  "Yeah— and  we'll  serve  lame  duck.'  " 

In  politics,  the  exploitation  of  family  is  a 
time-honored  custom.  Sometimes  "together- 
ness" is  a  hollow  shell,  pulled  together  for 
campaign  photos.  Cynics  are  used  to  looking 
under  the  rug  when  a  politican  says  he  is 
leaving  politics  for  family:  it  can  sometimes 
be  a  cheap  cover  for  the  indictment,  scandal 
or  certain  pending  defeat.  Tsongas.  howev- 
er, is  the  real  thing. 

"They  literally  have  the  best  marriage  I 
know,"  says  Thaleia,  who  knows  the  strains 
of  politics  on  marriage.  She  was  an  assistant 


to  Massachusetts  congressman  Barney 
Prank,  is  cochairman  of  the  Cranston  cam- 
paign in  Massachusetts,  development  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Arts 
and  recently  divorced.  "Paul  and  Niki 
manage  to  work  things  out  in  a  way  that  as- 
tounds me.  Niki  has  a  good  perspective  on 
Paul  and  he  adores  her  and  respects  her 
opinion.  It's  a  very  caring  marriage.  And 
Paul  followed  my  father  completely.  We 
always  felt  loved  by  and  cared  for  by  our 
father.  In  that  sense  Paul  is  very  much  the 
same  way— always  doing  for  the  kids,  anx- 
ious to  spend  time  with  them." 

A  Flexible  Flyer  sled  sits  by  the  front  door 
of  their  rambling  home  typical  to  Cleveland 
Park.  It  is  definitely  lived  in,  with  toys,  chil- 
dren's books,  Lego  blocks  left  where  last 
dropped.  Niki  picks  up  some  plastic  Legos 
and  absentmindedly  pieces  them  together  as 
she  talks  easily,  but  protectively,  of  her  pri- 
vate life.  At  37.  she  has  the  look  of  a  peren- 
nial student,  brown  flipped  hair,  little 
makeup,  tumed-up  nose.  An  Air  Force  brat 
who  knew  a  wandering  childhood.  Niki  also 
left  her  Republican  roots  to  become  a  Dem- 
ocrat and  was  indoctrinated  into  politics 
during  the  season  of  Eugene  McCarthy's 
presidential  campaign. 

Her  husband  hates  parties,  particularly 
cocktail  parties,  but  one  day  while  he  was  a 
Hill  intern  he  gave  in  to  one.  Niki,  working 
in  Washington  for  the  summer,  was  there. 
They  began  dating  immediately  but  Niki  re- 
turned to  her  last  year  at  Smith.  Niki 
wanted  to  join  the  Peace  Corps,  "but  I  had 
met  Paul  and  didn't  want  to  spend  two  years 
out  of  the  country."  Social  work  in  New 
York  City  was  an  altruistic  second  choice. 
"My  clients  were  young  drug  addicts. 
Bowery  alcoholics  and  unwed  welfare  moth- 
ers. Then  I  would  go  home  to  an  exciting 
New  York  life,  sharing  an  apartment  with 
three  others.  It  was  very  schizophrenic.  I 
really  thought  of  my  clients  as  friends'.  I 
wasn't  there  long  enough  to  feel  used  or  dis- 
illusioned—maybe I  never  would  have." 

Niki  seems  to  roll  with  the  punches.  She 
has  put  her  three  children— Ashley.  9. 
Katina.  6.  and  Molly,  2— before  a  career,  but 
plans  to  attend  law  school  when  the  family 
moves  back  to  Lowell,  Mass..  in  June.  "If  I 
go  back  to  law  school  it  certainly  won't  be 
just  for  the  heck  of  it,"  she  says  with  a 
laugh.  "I've  t>een  thinking  about  a  career 
for  a  long  time  but  it's  hard  to  do  here."  A 
dessert-catering  business  was  run  casually 
from  home;  she  even  gave  customers  her 
own  trays  and  trusted  them  to  return  them. 
It  was  a  high-calorie,  low-profit  venture,  she 
says  sardonically. 

"The  public  side  of  politics  smd  campaign- 
ing were  easy  for  a  woman  who'd  gotten 
used  to  travel  as  a  child.  "I  do  think  that 
one  of  the  things  that  has  carried  over  from 
all  the  moving  around,  though,  is  that  I  do 
not  expect  to  keep  friends  for  a  long  time. 
And  I  think  that's  a  reaction  to  pain.  Pain 
of  separation.  You  just  sort  of  say.  "AH 
right.  I'm  going  to  know  you  well  for  a 
while,  but  when  the  lime  comes  .  .  .  '  "  She 
shrugs.  "I'm  not  a  good  writer:  it's  up  to 
friends  to  keep  that  up." 

A  sense  of  posiliveness  fills  her  discussion 
of  the  family,  which  seems  an  island  in  a  sea 
of  surface  social  life.  "We're  a  self-contained 
unit  partly  out  of  necessity.  Politics  gives 
you  so  little  time  as  a  family  so  when  we 
have  it,  we  tend  to  pull  in  the  horses  and 
make  a  little  campfire.  Thai's  one  price  of 
political  life.  There  isn't  a  lot  of  time  for 
more  extended  relationships.  I'm  looking 
forward  to  just  being  able  to  have  a  dinner 


party  with  friends  or  to  gel  the  kids  in  the 
car  and  lake  off  for  just  any  old  where." 

The  Tsongases  are  not  leaving  politics  be- 
cause they  are  tired  of  it.  "My  regret  is  tht 
you  can't  have  it  all.  My  one  regret  is  that 
the  Senate  will  no  longer  have  Paul,  because 
he's  so  good.  One  reason  politicians  hale  to 
get  out  is  because  they  see  things  around 
them  they  can  no  longer  affect.  It  is  a  very 
good  job." 

Protective  of  the  children,  Niki  says  only 
that  they  are  handling  the  illness  "very 
well  "  Paul's  sister- a  nurse  "in  a  previous 
life."  she  says  jokingly— remembers  forcing 
herself  not  to  throw  up  from  the  nausea  of 
despair  when  her  brother  told  her  on  the 
phone  that  he  had  cancer.  Now  the  Tson- 
gases cling  to  the  optimistic  prognosis. 

Still,  the  shadows  come.  Private  sorrows 
are  never  private  for  long  in  the  fishbowl  of 
national  politics  and  the  rumors  were  out 
about  Tsongas  before  his  announcement.  So 
it  happened  that  his  9-year-old  daughter 
first  learned  of  her  fathers  cancer  at 
school.  She  burst  into  the  house  and  said. 
"Daddy,  everyone  at  school  say  you're  sick. " 
There  is  pain  in  his  eyes  as  he  recalls  not 
having  shielded  her  earlier.  "Do  I  look 
sick?  "  he  asked,  scooping  her  up.  "We  sat 
down  and  talked  about  the  whole  thing. 

I'm  a  physical  fitness  nut."  he  says, 
almost  musingly.  "Don't  drink.  Don't 
smoke.  My  father  died  of  a  heart  attack.  I 
vowed  if  I  did  all  the  right  things,  exercised, 
I  wouldn't  have  to  worry  about  a  heart 
attack."  The  laugh  is  slightly  derisive.  "I 
was  right  "  He  pauses,  then  says  of  his  lym- 
phoma, "There  was  one  gene  that  went 
astray.  One  cell.  They  said  I've  probably 
had  it  for  several  years.  " 

For  a  man  like  Tsongas.  there  was  no 
looking  back  once  he  made  up  his  mind,  but 
there  is  a  nagging  worry  about  not  being 
able  to  effect  change.  Before  his  illness,  he 
had  planned  to  serve  only  one  more  term  in 
the  Senate.  "If  you  don't  think  you're  going 
to  spend  your  lifetime  here,  you  feel  freer  to 
do  and  say  what  you  want.  The  one  aspect  I 
don't  like  up  here  is  the  covering  your-tail 
cautiousness." 

Still.  Tsongas  had  counted  on  having 
those  extra  six  years.  "Knowing  I'm  sick 
gives  me  an  urgency.  I  want  to  talk  about 
Nicaragua  and  arms  control  and  downtown 
development.  I  want  to  see  it  in  my  life- 
time "  A  chief  critic  of  Reagan's  foreign 
policy.  Tsongas  was  one  of  only  two  Sena- 
tors who  stood  up  to  the  administration  and 
voted  against  Alexander  Haigs  confirma- 
tion. Now  he  says  with  soft  regret.  "When  I 
gave  my  last  speech,  before  anyone  knew  I 
was  a  lame  duck,  I  thought.  This  is  the  last 
time  I  would  ever  give  a  speech  when  people 
would  actually  be  afraid  of  me!" 

There  are  some  in  Washington,  driven  by 
power,  who  will  never  understand  why 
Tsongas  is  doing  what  he  is  doing.  His  life 
will  t>e  active,  but  he  feels  he  can  control  his 
time  with  his  family  far  more  as  a  private 
citizen  than  as  a  politician  with  the  de- 
mands of  elective  office.  They  are  already 
looking  for  a  Cape  Cod  summer  hideaway 
they  never  had  the  time  to  think  of  before. 
Tsongas  plans  to  practice  law  in  Boston, 
serve  on  corporate  boards,  continue  to  influ- 
ence others  by  teaching.  He  once  wanted  to 
write  a  novel.  Despite  his  doctor's  diagnosis, 
despite  the  belief  that  he  was  given  a  rare 
gift  of  reprieve.  Tsongas  retains  a  sense  of 
time  fleeting.  The  novel  he  planned  to  write 
is  of  less  concern  now.  "Given  the  current 
situation,  ah.  I've  got  an  economic  responsi- 
bility to  my  family. " 

Time  may  fade  the  gut-wrenching  shock 
of  thinking  he  had  but  a  few  years  to  live. 


but  Tsongas  is  determined  to  remember. 
"Ironically,  what  I  went  through  in  October 
has  made  me  a  better  person.  I  appreciate 
life  better.  Basically,  my  health  forced  me 
to  think  about  issues  that  we  tend  to  put 
off.  I  had  to  face  the  fact  that  the  kids,  as 
young  as  they  are,  would  be  getting  away 
from  me  soon.  The  prognosis  is  good  and 
I'm  pretty  comfortable  with  it,  but  I  would 
hate  to  go  back  to  the  way  I  was  and  have 
learned  nothing  from  all  this." 

"Everybody  always  assumes  that  they  are 
here  forever.  That  there  is  time  to  do  every- 
thing, that  you  can  make  up  for  things 
later.  What  I  want  to  make  sure  is  that  I  am 
not  ever  going  to  forget  that  I  am  not  here 
forever.  If  they  said  they  could  cure  me  to- 
morrow. I  hope  that  I  would  look  at  life  the 
way  I  look  at  it  now.  That  I  would  never  go 
back  to  the  old  assumptions." 

He  pauses.  "I  don't  want  to  forget  what 
that  agony  taught  me.'" 


LIVERMORE  LAB  MOVES  THE 
NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE  AHEAD 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Tuesday.  January  31  New  York  Times 
carries  a  story  by  William  Broad  re- 
porting on  the  newest  research  in  nu- 
clear weapons.  Like  every  other  phase 
of  our  nuclear  arms  effort  the  patrons 
of  this  one  too  rationalize  it  in  the 
name  of  peace.  The  young  scientific 
geniuses   seem    fully    convinced    that 
their  newest  breakthroughs  will  let  us 
develop    a    laser    and    nuclear    bomb 
system   that   will   seek   out   and   find 
Russian    missiles    and    destroy    them 
long  before  they  have  completed  the 
journey  through  thousands  of  miles  of 
intercontinental  space  that  the  mis- 
siles must  traverse  before  they  can  de- 
stroy targets   in  our  country.  When 
asked  for  a  moral  justification  for  de- 
voting their  talents  to  building  super 
nuclear  weapons  capable  of  killing  mil- 
lions of  people,  they  reply  that  the 
weapons  they  work  on  are  designed  to 
kill  other  nuclear  weapons  and  save 
lives— not    destroy    lives.    How    about 
that   answer?   Well,   it   advances   the 
peace     through     nuclear     deterrence 
theme  a  step  further.  The  President 
and  other  proponents  of  an  ever  more 
lethal  nuclear  arsenal  have  for  years 
justified  the  hundreds  of  billions  we 
pour    into    nuclear    arms    too.    They 
claim  our  nuclear  arms  serve  the  cause 
of  peace  by  deterring  a  Russian  attack. 
They  point  to  30  years  of  superpower 
peace    since    both    Russia    and    the 
United  States  developed  the  capacity 
to   totally   destroy   each   other.   And 
they  ask  the  logical  question:  Does  not 
the  certainty  of  total  mutual  destruc- 
tion—national suicide  restrain  the  su- 
perpowers  from   initiating   a  nuclear 
war?  Can  this  be  true? 

Yes  and  no.  It  is  true  because  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  know  that  the  initiation  of  a 
nuclear  war  against  the  other  super- 
powers would  mean  total  mutual  de- 
struction. It  is  not-  true,  however,  pre- 
cisely because  the  nuclear  arms  race 
itself  leads  to  further  refinement  in 
nuclear  lethal  technology  that  could 


enable  third  countries  to  have  cheaper 
nuclear  arsenals  that  could  also  devas- 
tate civilization.  Now  we  have  another 
element.  These  young  physicist  gen- 
iuses may,  indeed,  be  able  to  develop 
the  capability  of  defeating  a  Soviet  nu- 
clear attack  on  this  country.  If  so.  does 
anyone  doubt  that  a  few  years  later 
the  Soviets  one  way  or  another  would 
be  able  to  duplicate  this  technology 
and  defeat  a  nuclear  attack  on  their 
country.  If  so,  what  happens  to  deter- 
rence? The  hawks  caxmot  have  it  both 
ways.  For  years  they  have  been  de- 
fending a  multibillion  dollar  annual 
nuclear  arms  buildup  as  the  most  real- 
istic   peace    policy.    Now    they    favor 
pouring  more  money  than  ever  into 
the  newest  and  most  far-reaching  ad- 
vances in  nuclear  weaponry.  Why?  Be- 
cause it  will  destroy  the  other  side's 
nuclear  weapons— thus  ending  the  bal- 
ance of  terror  that  lies  at  the  heart  of 
detente. 

If  we  succeed  in  bringing  on  a  new 
wave  of  super  nuclear  weapons  a  tril- 
lion or  so  dollars  from  now.  weapons 
that  can  destroy  Russia's  deterrent, 
how  can  we  exp>ect  the  Soviets  to 
react?  The  answer:  obvious.  They  con- 
centrate their  nuclear  weapons  gen- 
iuses and  their  specialists  in  thieving 
classified  nuclear  weapon  secrets— at 
which  they  have  proven  their  suc- 
cess—and they  come  up  with  the  same 
far  out  technological  nuclear  defense 
power  we  do.  Then  where  are  we?  We 
have  spent  inunense  economic  and 
human  resources  to  advance  the  nucle- 
ar war  technology.  We  have  killed  de- 
terrence. And  we  have  developed 
weapons  that  make  us  about  as  safe  as 
the  maginot  line  made  the  French. 

Let    us    pursue    that    maginot    line 
analogy   for   a   minute.   The   French 
made   a  terrible  mistake   in  military 
strategy  after  World  War  I  which  this 
intercontinental     missile     defense     is 
about  to  repeat.  Consider:  the  maginot 
line  provided  the  French  with  an  abso- 
lutely "sure  and  safe"  defense  against 
the  kind  of  German  attack  they  had 
suffered  in  World  War  I.  There  was  no 
way  German  troops  could  penetrate 
this  ingeniously  deployed  series  of  in- 
penetrable   pill   boxes.    And    yet   the 
German  army  and  air  force  waltzed 
into  France  and  reached  Paris  in  a  few 
days  despite  the  maginot  line.  Why? 
Simple— they  went  around  it.  And  the 
Soviets  could  penetrate  our  antinucle- 
ar  missile  defense  the  same  way.  How 
would  they  do  that?  Easy.  They  would 
forget  about  the  intercontinental  mis- 
siles.    Forget     about     launching     an 
attack   through   the   air   and   simply 
produce     smaller,     portable     nuclear 
weapons  that  personnel  could  carry  on 
their     person.     Put     that     personnel 
ashore— anywhere    along    our    thou- 
sands  of   miles   of   coast   line.   That 
armed  personnel  deploys  the  weapons 
in  our  cities,  near  our  defense  iiistalla- 
tions— within  a  mile  or  so  of  whatever 
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military  or  industrial  or  political 
target  they  choose  to  eliminate.  When 
zero  hour  comes,  they  detonnate  it. 
And  they  rely  on  their  new  nuclear  de- 
fensive system  for  which  we  are  about 
to  lead  the  way  and  their  closed  socie- 
ty and  their  omnipresent  policy  to  pro- 
tect them  from  retaliation.  Of  course, 
the  stepped  up  nuclear  arms  race 
might  not  take  this  course.  There  are 
any  number  of  scenarios— if  we  contin- 
ue the  nuclear  arms  race  and  continue 
to  search  and  test  and  produce  and 
deploy  new  nuclear  weapons.  Yes.  they 
are  different.  But  all  lead  to  the  same 
terrible  conclusion:  nuclear  war  and 
death. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  the  New  York  Times  by 
William  Broad  and  headlined  The 
Young  Physicist:  Atoms  and  Patriot- 
ism Amid  the  Coke  Bottles  '  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  31.  19841 
The  Young  Physicists:  Atoms  and 
Patriotism  Amid  the  Coke  Bottles 
(By  William  J.  Broad) 
LivERMORE.  Calif.  -Behind  fences  topped 
with  barbed  wire  and  doors  equipped  with 
combination  locks,  dozens  of  young  physi- 
cists and  engineers  at  the  Lawrence  Liver- 
more   National   Laboratory   work   late   into 
the  night,  six  and  seven  days  a  week,  on 
classified   projects   aimed    at    creating    the 
next  generation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Their  dream,  they  .say.  is  to  end  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race. 

In  many  ways  they  trace  their  lineage  lo 
another  group  of  physicists  in  the  1940's 
who  dreamed  of  ending  World  War  11.  Yet 
they  are  remarkably  young  for  their  level  of 
achievement  and  for  their  reponsibilities 

Theirs  is  a  milieu  of  blue  jeans,  empty 
Coke  bottles,  an  occasional  science-fiction 
novel— and  seemingly  endless,  all-night 
bouts  of  work  in  the  lab.  Offices  are  clut- 
tered with  t>ooks  and  plants.  Some  of  the 
young  inventors  are  still  in  graduate  school, 
working  on  their  doctorates.  None  have  ever 
seen  a  nuclear  explosion. 

Their  quest  is  to  channel  the  energy  of  a 
nuclear  detonation  into  focused  beams  of  in- 
tense radiation  that  travel  thousands  of 
miles  at  the  .speed  of  light  and  destroy 
enemy  missiles  in  flight,  eliminating  the 
balance  of  terror  that  has  kept  an  uneasy 
peace  between  the  superpowers  for  a  third 
of  a  century.  They  believe  that  President 
Reagan,  in  what  has  become  known  as  his 
Star  Wars'  speech,  called  on  them  to  speed 
development  of  such  weapons  as  a  way  to 
help  create  a  defensive  shield  against  attack 
from  space.  Their  key  designs  number  a  half 
dozen  in  all.  although  none  except  X-ray 
lasers  and  microwave  weapons  have  been 
mentioned  outside  the  world  of  Govern- 
ment-imposed secrecy. 

Critics  say  these  complex  systems  based 
on  a  new  generation  of  nuclear  arms  will 
never  work.  They  say  an  enemy  could  out- 
smart them  with  countermeasures,  such  as 
hardening  "  the  skin  of  a  missile  or  simply 
o\erwhelming  a  defense  with  increased 
numbers  of  missiles,  decoys  and  hard-to- 
detect  cruise  missiles.  The  critics  often 
oppose    the    secret    nuclear    projects    as 


schemes  meant  to  increase  research  budgets 
and  to  blunt  public  pressure  for  a  freeze  on 
nuclear  arsenals. 

In  a  series  of  interviews,  the  youthful  de- 
signers chided  the  critics  as  being  largely 
uninformed  about  their  work  at  Livermore 
and  about  the  merits  of  defensive  systems. 
They  said  lots  of  people  worried  about  the 
bomb,  but  they  intended  to  do  something 
about  it. 

■We  can  try  to  negotiate  treaties  and 
things  like  that,"  said  Lawrence  C.  West.  28 
years  old.  who  is  pursuing  a  Ph.D.  while  he 
works  at  the  weapons  lab.  But  one  thing  I 
can  do  personally,  without  having  to  wait 
for  arms  control,  is  to  develop  the  technolo- 
gy to  eliminate  them  myself,  to  eliminate 
offensive  nuclear  weapons." 

The  designs  of  the  young  physicists  have 
come  to  be  known  in  military  circles  as 
third  generation"  nuclear  weapons.  The 
first  generation,  built  in  the  late  1940s  and 
early  1950's.  were  large  atom  bombs  meant 
to  be  dropped  from  airplanes.  The  second 
came  in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s  with 
the  advent  of  compact,  high-yield  hydrogen 
bombs  that  could  fit  atop  intercontinental 
missiles. 

The  third  generation  is  altogether  differ 
ent  in  that  the  power  of  a  nuclear  explosion 
is  focused  into  tight  l)eams  of  radiation  that 
can  be  directed  at  targets  in  space  thou- 
sands of  miles  away. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  who  helped  invent  the 
hydrogen  bomb  and  was  a  founder  of  the 
Livermore  Laboratory,  told  Congress  last 
year  that  he  knew  of  a  half-dozen  solid" 
proposals  for  nuclear  weapons  that  could  be 
used  in  a  defensive  shield,  but  could  men- 
tion these  topics  only  in  a  superficial 
manner"  in  open  session. 

■Here  are  the  whole  gamut  of  third-gen- 
eration nuclear  weapons. "  he  said.  ■I  am  75 
years  old  and  I  am  one  of  those  of  closed 
mind  who  did  not  invent  them.  But  I  am 
blessed  with  some  young  friends  who  come 
to  my  office  and  tell  me  there  is  something 
new  under  the  sun.  I  regularly  throw  them 
out  saying.  Nonsense!'  But  they  have 
learned  something  from  me.  They  are  stub- 
born. They  come  back  with  new  arguments. 
with  new  proofs,  and  even  though  slowly.  I 
Warn." 

At  odds  with  the  nuclear  innovations  of 
Dr.  Teller's  young  friends  is  a  formidable 
array  of  critics,  not  a  few  of  whom  are  veter- 
ans of  the  earliest  American  attempts  to  un- 
leash the  hidden  powers  of  the  atom.  With 
surprising  unanimity,  these  critics  today 
lobby  for  a  complete  ban  on  the  construc- 
tion and  testing  of  all  nuclear  weapons.  The 
false  promise  of  defensive  systems,  they 
assert,  will  only  fuel  the  arms  race.  Among 
other  criticisms  and  questions  are  these; 

(Rationalize  how  you  will,  bombs  are  ulti- 
mately meant  to  kill  people.) 

When  he  first  came  to  Livermore.  Mr. 
West,  the  physicist  pursuing  his  Ph.D..  had 
reservations  about  working  on  weapons,  but 
eventually  put  them  aside. 

WE  ARE  MAKING  ANTIWEAPONS 

■Nowdays  I  would  be  quite  willing  to  go 
and  do  full-time  weapons  work  because  I  see 
the  vast  possibilities. "  he  said.  A  tremen- 
dous amount  of  creativity  is  needed,  and 
there  are  very  few  scientists  willing  to  do  it. 
Nuclear  weapons  can  devastate  the  world.  I 
recognize  that.  But  we  are  making 
antiweapons.  My  primary  interest  is  not 
trying  to  find  better  ways  to  kill  people,  but 
better  ways  to  kill  arms. " 

He  said,  for  instance,  that  X-ray  lasers 
cannot  be  used  against  cities  but  only 
against  objects  in  space,  such  as  speeding 


missiles,  because  the  weapons  s  rays  will  not 
penetrate  the  Earth's  thick  atmosphere. 

Mr.  West  was  raised  an  Episcopalian  and 
was  a  Boy  Scout.  About  six  years  ago  he 
graduated  at  the  top  of  his  class  from  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  and 
joined  Livermore.  Since  then  he  has  worked 
mainly  on  the  theory  and  experimental 
design  of  a  new  generation  of  supercom- 
puters. 

■This  group  was  very  exciting  to  me.  right 
from  the  first  day."  Mr.  West  said.  ■I  could 
talk  to  most  people  here  and  have  them  un- 
derstand me  very  rapidly.  I  just  loved  it  " 

(What  about  the  Pope  s  recent  plea  urging 
scientists  to  give  up  their  laboratories  and 
factories  of  death?") 

I  don't  think  I  fall  in  that  category,  of 
working  on  weapons  of  death,"  Mr.  West 
said.  We're  working  on  weapons  of  life, 
ones  that  will  save  people  from  the  weapons 
of  death." 

It's  a  moral  decision,  and  I  believe  in  it 
very  strongly, "  he  said.  "I  can't  understand 
why  everybody  in  the  world  isn't  working  on 
finding  ways  to  eliminate  nuclear  war.  Obvi 
ously  the  decision  to  build  bombs  has  been 
there  for  40  years,  and  we  keep  getting  more 
of  them.  Why  not  find  technical  solutions  to 
a  technical  problem?  " 

(Do  you  ever  worry  that  the  technical  so- 
lutions will  fail  and  that  you  will  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  end  of  the  world?) 

■I  just  don't  see  how  it  could  bring  about 
a  cataclysm."  said  Mr.  West.  "If  you  have  a 
large  system  with  lots  of  redundancy,  it 
would  work.  " 

Third-generation  ideas,  which  are  being 
pursued  by  all  three  of  the  Government's 
nuclear  weapons  laboratories,  first  came  to 
life  at  Livermore.  which  is  run  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  for  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  The  facility,  which  has 
7,200  full-time  employees,  is  about  40  miles 
southeast  of  San  Francisco. 

In  a  corner  of  the  laboratory  is  a  small 
cluster  of  buildings  that  house  O  Group,  a 
branch  of  the  physics  department.  This  is 
where  Mr.  West  says  he  works  sometimes  up 
to  30  hours  at  a  stretch.  This  too  is  where  50 
other  young  scientists  labor  on  advanced 
ideas  in  such  areas  as  astrophysics,  super- 
computer fabrication,  spaceship  propulsion 
and  nuclear  weapons  design.  Most  of  them 
have  had  educations  heavy  in  science  and 
technology  and  fairly  light  in  humanities.  A 
top  official  at  Livermore  characterized  O 
Group  as  "eccentric  and  extraordinarily 
bright."  The  group  is  not  the  only  place  in 
the  nation  where  people  plan  third-genera- 
tion nuclear  weapons,  but  it  is  widely  re- 
garded as  the  spark  plug. 

Here  the  average  scientist  is  in  his  20's. 
and  few.  if  any.  wear  wedding  rings.  No 
women  are  present  except  for  secretaries. 
The  kitchen  has  a  microwave  oven,  a  hot 
plate,  a  refrigerator,  and  a  mountain  of 
empty  Coke  bottles.  Not  a  few  of  the  young 
scientists  work  .straight  through  the  night, 
when  it  is  easier  to  monopolize  the  laborato- 
ry's huge  computers,  some  of  the  fastest  in 
the  world. 

(Aren't  special  problems  associated  with  a 
defense  that  relies  on  nuclear  weapons?) 

A  veteran  of  the  O  Group  is  Dr.  Roderick 
A.  Hyde.  31.  a  graduate  of  the  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  Institute  of  Techology  in  astronautical 
engineering  who  has  pioneered  plans  for 
fusion  drives  for  slarships.  A  senior  member 
of  O  Group,  he  heads  a  section  that  ana- 
lyzes the  technical  feasibility  of  new  ideas. 
One  problem  with  a  nuclear  defense,  he 
said,  is  the  short  time  available  to  respond 
to  an  attack,  especially  because  the  Presi- 


dent ostensibly  controls  the  release  of  all 
nuclear  weapons.  "Obviously  you  worry 
about  him  being  shot  or,  even  more  effec- 
tively, merely  kept  alive  but  out  of  commu- 
nication, so  there  isn't  a  clear  devolution  of 
Presidential  authority." 

(Aren't  third-generation  weapons  really 
just  so  much  speculation?) 

A  luminary  of  the  O  Group  is  Dr.  Peter  L. 
Hagelslein.  29,  who  is  credited  with  major 
innovations.  His  recent  Ph.D.  thesis  from 
M.I.T.  focused  on  nonnuclear  ways  to  create 
X-ray  lasers  for  scientific  use.  Thick  with 
equations,  the  document  breaks  from  its  es- 
oteric pace  at  one  point  to  list  "future  appli- 
cations" suggested  by  science  fiction  books. 
One  is  "Ringworld,"  by  Larry  Niven.  a  tale 
in  which  a  spaceship  is  attacked  by  beam 
weapons. 

"We  have  been  fired  upon,"  cries  a  charac- 
ter in  the  book.  "We  are  still  being  fired 
upon,  probably  by  X-ray  lasers.  This  ship  is 
now  in  a  state  of  war.  Were  it  not  for  our  in- 
vulnerable hull,  we  would  be  dead." 

Publicly,  the  best  known  technical  tri- 
umph pioneered  by  Dr.  Hagelstein  and  O 
Group  has  been  the  nuclear-pumped  X-ray 
laser,  which  first  came  to  life  about  four 
years  ago  as  the  result  of  a  collaboration 
with  senior  Livermore  scientists  such  as  Dr. 
George  F.  Chapline.  The  weapon  is  being 
tested  at  the  Government's  underground 
site  in  Nevada.  A  small  nuclear  bomb  at  its 
core,  it  takes  the  power  of  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion and  channels  it  into  laser  rods  that 
emit  lethal  bursts  of  radiation.  Its  possible 
use  as  a  weapon  system  is  some  years  off. 
But  according  to  O  Group  scientists,  clus- 
ters of  X-ray  lasers  will  be  able  to  put  a  very 
large  dent  into  the  entire  force  of  Soviet 
strategic  missiles,  currently  some  1.500 
strong. 

The  power  of  the  X-ray  laser  concept  re- 
sulted in  the  founding  of  a  separate  group 
at  Livermore  known  as  R  Program,  a  consor- 
tium of  more  than  100  laboratory  personnel 
from  different  groups  who  are  developing 
and  testing  the  X-ray  laser  alone.  The  head 
of  R  Program  is  Dr.  Thomas  Weaver,  who  at 
34  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  O  Group. 

(Given  the  terrible  risks  and  uncertain- 
ties, isn't  working  on  arms  control  better 
than  constructing  any  kind  of  bomb?) 

■'There's  a  simplistic  view  that  says  work 
on  any  weapon,  defensive  or  offensive,  in  in- 
trinsically evil,  and  that  we  should  lay  down 
our  arms. "  Dr.  Weaver  said.  "The  other  po- 
sition is  that  we  are  willing  to  take  prudent 
risks  in  order  to  maintain  our  freedom.  I  for 
one  would  not  argue  that  technological  solu- 
tions alone  are  sufficient.  I  think  they  need 
to  be  combined  with  arms  control  and  dis- 
cussions between  countries.  But  I  think  we 
have  to  be  realistic.  Without  technical  ad- 
vances to  motivate  the  discussions,  they're 
less  likely  to  happen." 

(The  Russians  could  overwhelm  a  defense 
with  decoy  missiles.  And  even  if  only  2  per- 
cent of  the  Soviet  Union's  current  total  ar- 
senal of  warheads  broke  through  a  defen- 
sive shield,  the  resulting  force  of  bombs 
would  still  number  200.  enough  to  wreak 
havoc  on  this  country's  major  cities.) 

Visibly  unmoved  by  any  of  the  questions 
and  criticisms  is  Dr.  Lowell  L.  Wood,  42,  a 
Livermore  physicist  who  founded  and  heads 
O  Group.  Apt  criticism  is  an  aid  in  refining 
ideas,  he  said.  More  research  was  clearly 
needed,  he  emphasized,  but  the  potential 
power  of  the  whole  spectrum  of  third-gen- 
eration weapons  was  clear. 

A  large  man  with  a  full  beard.  Dr.  Wood  is 
the  principal  inspiration  behind  the  frenetic 
activity  of  the  young  scientists.  In  separate 


interviews,  each  of  them  paid  tribute  to  Dr. 
Wood's  scientific  insights,  which  include  ad- 
vances in  laser  fusion  and  astrophysics.  And 
they  praised  his  ability  to  build  enthusiasm. 
■'He  has  lots  of  confidence  that  no  matter 
how  young  you  are,  whether  you  are  fresh 
out  of  college  with  a  B.S.  or  whatever,  that 
you  can  still  make  a  difference,"  said  Dr. 
Weaver  of  R  Program. 

Dr.  Wood  is  quick  with  replies  to  critics. 
He  says,  for  instance,  that  decoys  cost  about 
half  as  much  as  complete  missiles,  and  that 
it  is  economically  and  militarily  feasible  to 
shoot  at  all  apparent  missiles,  ignoring 
whether  they  are  real  or  decoys. 

And  even  if  some  nuclear  warheads  got 
through  a  multilayer  defensive  shield,  he 
said,  the  Soviet  Union  could  never  be  sure 
which  warheads  could  penetrate  the  de- 
fenses, and  whether  they  would  strike  cities 
or  fall  on  missile  silos  in  wheat  fields.  Such 
uncertainty.  Dr.  Wood  said,  is  enough  to 
insure  that  the  Russians  would  think  longer 
and  harder  before  launching  an  attack  than 
they  need  to  at  present. 

(Couldn't  the  Soviet  Union  make  X-ray 
lasers  and  use  them  offensively  as  "escorts" 
to  attacking  missiles,  knocking  out  our  de- 
fensive systems? ) 

"Probably  not,"  said  Dr.  Wood,  "since  the 
defender  always  appears  to  have  the  techni- 
cal edge  in  these  situations.  Defensive  third- 
generation  systems  are  compact  and  light- 
weight and  thus  have  a  great  capacity  to 
carry  protective  armor,  all  the  more  so  be- 
cause they  have  to  fly  relatively  short  dis- 
tances. They  would  be  able  to  ride  out  an 
attack  by  offensive  third-generation  weap- 
ons and  still  be  able  to  fire  at  a  fleet  of  of- 
fensive boosters.  These,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  quite  vulnerable.  Offensive  mis- 
siles are  very  big  and  can  afford  to  carry 
little  extra  weight  over  the  long  distances 
they  must  fly,  so  technically  it's  exceedingly 
difficult  to  armor  them  in  any  significant 
way  against  attack." 

INSIGHTS  ON  SOVIET  WORK 

In  any  event,  scientists  at  Livermore, 
young  and  old  alike,  say  research  on  a  new- 
generation  of  nuclear  weaponry  will  contin- 
ue, even  if  it  is  never  used  for  a  defensive 
shield.  They  say  it  helps  them  better  under- 
stand the  breakthroughs  in  this  area  they 
assume  the  Russians  are  making  as  well. 

The  first  generation  of  atomic  physicists 
built  the  weapons  that  initially  shook  the 
earth.  The  second  generation  refined  them. 
And  now  a  third  generation  of  weapons 
physicists  has  embarked  on  the  exploration 
of  a  new  frontier. 

'There're  almost  an  infinite  number  of 
issues  to  be  pursued."  said  Mr.  West,  the 
Ph.D.  candidate.  "The  number  of  new 
weapon  designs  is  limited  only  by  one's  crea- 
tivity. Most  of  them  have  not  been  devel- 
oped beyond  the  stage  of  thinking  one  after- 
noon, 'Gee,  I  suppose  you  can  do  so  and  so.' 
There  are  a  tremendous  number  of  ways 
one  might  defend  the  country." 


THE  DEATH  SQUADS  AND  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
each  day  we  read  in  our  newspapers 
about  the  needless  acts  of  murder,  tor- 
ture, and  abuse  occurring  in  countries 
around  the  world.  In  Uganda,  East 
Timor,  Cambodia,  Nicaragua,  Guate- 
mala. Russia,  Iran,  Chad,  we  hear  of 
violence,  killings,  and  the  oppression 
of  innocent  citizens. 


The  death  squads  in  El  Salvador  rep- 
resent the  most  recent  escalation  in 
human  rights  violations  in  the  world. 
Since  1980,  the  right  wing  death 
squads  are  believed  to  be  responsible 
for  30.000  slayings  of  civilian  Salvador- 
an  moderates  and  leftists.  The  mur- 
ders go  on  and  on,  and  the  United 
States  continues  to  pour  money  into 
this  beleaguered  country. 

The  Administration  apparently  ac- 
knowledges the  problem  of  the  death 
squads,  but  moves  at  a  snail's  pace  to 
curb  their  activity.  We  should  guaran- 
tee a  cutoff  of  aid  to  El  Salvador  if 
these  mass  murders  do  not  cease.  But 
we  sit  idly  by,  paying  lipservice  to 
human  rights  violations  and  failing  to 
put  any  teeth  into  our  demands. 

The  United  States  has  historically 
championed  the  rights  of  individuals 
to  be  protected  from  oppression.  Yet 
in  many  instances,  we  simply  do  not 
act  when  we  should.  El  Salvador  is  one 
area  where  our  commitment  to  human 
rights  falls  short.  Our  failure  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention  is  another. 

We  have  seen  the  Genocide  Treaty 
signed  and  ratified  by  nearly  90  coun- 
tries. Yet  it  has  been  sitting  here, 
before  the  Senate,  for  34  years. 

The  criminality  of  genocide  is  un- 
questioned: The  intent  to  destroy  a  na- 
tional, ethnic,  racial,  or  religious 
group.  Yet  we  fail  to  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  this  convention,  and 
that  failure  tarnishes  America's  lauda- 
ble record  in  safeguarding  fundamen- 
tal human  rights,  as  does  our  failure 
to  act  against  the  El  Salvador  death 
squads. 

Let  us  move  to  improve  that  record. 

The  rightwing  death  squads  today 
commit  crimes  against  humanity  as 
defined  in  international  law.  Let  us 
move  seriously  to  curb  their  activity 
by  making  all  U.S.  aid  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  conditional  on  our 
certification  of  improvements  in 
human  rights  there.  The  killings  must 
stop,  Mr.  President,  and  it  is  the  least 
we  can  do. 

Similarly,  it  is  the  least  we  can  do  to 
give  our  advice  and  consent  to  the 
Genocide  Convention.  We  must  put 
the  force  of  the  United  States  behind 
this  treaty,  and  thereby  help  deter 
these  deplorable  crimes  against  hu- 
manity. Ratification  is  a  fundamental 
action  in  support  of  human  rights 
which  we  can  no  longer  choose  to  post- 
pone. 

America  must  act  to  preserve  the 
sanctity  and  quality  of  human  life.  We 
cannot  continue  to  pretend  to  be  a 
world  leader  in  opposing  human  rights 
violations. 


REPORT  OF  SENATOR  DAN- 
FORTH  ON  SUB-SAHARAN 
AFRICA 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri,  Mr. 
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DANroRTH.  has  recently  returned  from 
a  2-week  tour  of  sub-Saharan  Africa. 
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healthy  field  of  sorghum  ready  for  harvest 
that  had  received  only  three  inches  of  rain 
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C  Long-term  development  assistance 

Where  possible.  Africa  should  not  be  kept 
nn  the  nprmanpnt  dole,  forever  dependent 


lands.  However,  the  world  community  has 
also  been  called  upon  to  send  food  aid  for 
South   Africa's  blacks,   and   this   year   the 
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Danforth.  has  recently  returned  from 
a  2-week  tour  of  sub-Saharan  Africa, 
where  he  explored  the  chronic  and 
growing  problem  of  hunger  among  the 
people  of  that  deeply  troubled  subcon- 
tinent. 

Senator  Danforth  visited  eight 
countries  and  found  that  the  causes 
and  severity  of  food  shortages  varied 
widely  from  country  to  country,  and 
that  the  solution  to  those  problems 
must  be  specialized  as  well. 

In  a  most  perceptive  and  well-bal- 
anced report.  Senator  Danforth 
paints  a  stark  portrait  of  the  suffering 
he  encountered  and  explains  the 
sources  of  that  suffering  and  the  cur- 
rent attempts  to  alleviate  it. 

He  also  recommends  actions  that  the 
United  States— its  Government,  its  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  its  citizens— may 
usefully  take  to  encourage  agricultural 
self-sufficiency  and  raise  the  standard 
of  nutrition  in  that  desperate  world 
far  removed  from  our  own. 

It  is  not  pleasant  reading,  but  Sena- 
tor Danforth  has  clearly  not  de- 
spaired of  improving  the  situation,  and 
he  urges  us  to  share  his  hope,  his  com- 
mitment and  his  attention  to  this 
moral  and  political  and  practical  chal- 
lenge. 

Senator  Danforth  has  rendered  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation  a  valuable  serv- 
ice with  this  "Report  on  Hunger  Con- 
ditions in  Africa."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  that  it  be  reprinted  as 
an  official  Senate  document  for  public 
reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REPORT  ON  HUNGER  CONDITIONS  IN  AFRICA 

Memorandum  for:  Senator  Howard  Baker. 
Prom:  Senator  John  C.  Danforth,  January 
30.  1984. 

On  January  4.  19B4.  I  commenced  a  two 
week  tour  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  focusing 
on  the  severe  food  shortages  which  are  so 
prevalent  on  that  continent.  My  itinerary 
included  three  regions  where  the  problem  of 
hunger  is  especially  acute:  the  Sahel.  the 
Horn  of  Africa  and  southern  Africa.  I  vis- 
ited a  total  of  eight  countries,  with  particu- 
lar focus  on  Senegal.  Somalia,  and  Mozam- 
bique. In  addition.  I  made  brief  stops  in 
Niger,  Chad.  Sudan  and  South  Africa,  with 
a  one  day  rest  stop  in  Kenya.  While  a  two 
week  tour  of  that  massive  continent  did  not 
qualify  me  as  an  expert  on  either  Africa  or 
its  agriculture,  it  did  create  a  strong  impres- 
sion that  there  is  a  food  shortage  crisis  in 
Africa  and  that  the  problem  requires  far 
more  attention  from  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  developed  world. 

I.  the  extent  of  the  problem 

Varying  by  country,  one  may  describe  con- 
ditions in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  as  (a)  existing 
starvation,  (b)  immediately  pending  crisis 
and  (c)  long-term  dependency  on  donated 
food.  In  Mozambique,  hunger  is  an  existing 
tragedy.  In  Senegal,  it  is  a  crisis  about  to 
occur.  Throughout  the  continent,  it  is  a 
threat  of  seemingly  endless  duration,  to  be 
mitigated  by  donations  from  abroad  until 
means   are    found   to   move   the   continent 


toward  self-sufficiency  in  food  production. 
Where  starvation  is  an  existing  tragedy,  we 
must  act  instantly  in  response  to  it.  Where 
it  is  a  pending  crisis,  we  have  at  most  a  few 
months  to  act.  Where  food  dependency  is  a 
long-term  condition,  we  should  pursue  a 
long-range  strategy  to  foster  greater  self- 
sufficiency. 

A.  Moiambigue— existing  starvation 

Of  Mozambique  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
everything  that  can  go  wrong  has  gone 
wrong.  Like  much  of  Africa,  Mozambique 
has  been  stricken  with  drought,  and  while 
there  are  signs  that  in  parts  of  southern 
Africa  the  drought  may  be  breaking,  the 
com  crop  I  saw  in  rural  sections  of  this 
country  was  truly  pathetic.  But  drought  is 
not  all  that  has  plagued  Mozambique.  Guer- 
rilla activity  throughout  much  of  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  country  has  disrupted 
normal  farming  activity.  Even  worse,  the 
government  of  Mozambique,  by  its  own  ad- 
mission, has  adopted  a  political  strategy 
which  assures  poor  agricultural  production. 

Upon  gaining  independence  in  1975.  the 
political  leadership  of  Mozambique  adopted 
the  Soviet  model,  abolishing  private  owner- 
ship and  moving  toward  collective  agricul- 
ture. I  am  told  that  before  independence 
Mozambique  was  a  thriving  country.  Today 
it  is  an  economic  disaster.  It  is  a  textbook 
example  of  a  faulty  political  ideology  run- 
ning a  country  into  the  ground.  Construc- 
tion, commenced  a  decade  ago,  has  halted, 
the  scaffolding  still  in  place.  A  once  beauti- 
ful resort  hotel  is  mildew  infested  and 
mostly  empty.  The  principal  market  of 
Maputo  is  virtually  abandoned  except  for 
the  government  operated  bread  line  toward 
which  hungry  people  shove  their  way.  Rec- 
ognizing that  the  government's  policy  of 
state  control  has  exacerbated  the  disaster, 
there  has  been  a  recent  effort  to  allow  farm- 
ers to  produce  on  small  plots  of  their  own. 
but  much  damage  has  already  been  done. 

I  visited  two  different  areas  in  rural  Mo- 
zambique to  examine  the  extent  of  the  food 
shortage.  In  each  area,  conditions  were  simi- 
lar to  what  I  saw  on  the  Thailand-Cambodia 
border  in  1979.  This  was  real  starvation.  All 
the  classic  symptoms  were  present:  emaciat- 
ed bodies,  stick-like  limbs  and  distended  bel- 
lies. In  a  sense,  it  was  worse  than  1979.  In 
Thailand,  at  least,  international  volunteers 
were  on  hand  and  the  World  Pood  Program 
was  supplying  food.  In  Mozambique,  such 
assistance  as  had  arrived  was  sporadic  and 
there  was  no  presence  of  international  agen- 
cies. In  one  settlement,  no  outside  food  had 
arrived  since  November.  The  people  were 
eating  leaves  from  trees,  roots  and  cashew 
nuts. 

B.  The  Sahel— a  pending  crisis 

The  Sahel  is  a  vast  tract  of  land  cutting 
across  a  band  of  countries  that  lie  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the  great  Sahara  Desert. 
Today,  the  Sahelian  country  of  Senegal  is 
dependent  on  donations  from  the  interna- 
tional community  for  approximately  one- 
sixth  of  its  total  food  requirements.  A  multi- 
party democracy  with  enlightened  leader- 
ship, its  problem  is  not  political  instability 
or  counter-productive  economic  policies.  Its 
problem  is  drought,  coupled  with  a  lack  of 
natural  resources.  The  drought  is  now  in  its 
third  year,  and  without  international  assist- 
ance a  now  serious  condition  would  become 
a  disaster. 

The  remote  community  of  Mafre  in  north- 
em  Senegal  is  not  reached  by  road.  Driving 
through  a  barren  landscape,  nearly  devoid 
of  ground  cover  one  barely  makes  out  the 
village  huts  as  they  emerge  from  a  thick 


haze  of  dust.  I  was  told  that  a  decade  ago 
lions  inhabited  this  land.  Now  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  it  can  sustain  any  life  at 
all.  No  rain  has  fallen  for  more  than  a  year. 
No  crop  has  been  harvested.  The  people  are 
herdsmen  by  tradition,  but  they  have  long 
since  sold  their  cattle  and  sheep.  We  saw 
the  remains  of  those  sheep  which  had  died 
before  they  could  be  sold.  Many  former  in- 
habitants had  moved  to  Dakar  or  to  France 
in  search  of  jobs,  and  those  who  remain  sub- 
sist on  cash  or  in  kind  gifts  sent  to  them  by 
their  relatives. 

In  the  village  of  Geuli.  a  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteer told  me  that  the  drought  had  forced 
a  steady  reduction  in  the  daily  diet  of  the 
people.  The  normal  fare  is  breakfast  of  tea. 
lunch  of  millet  and  rice  and  dinner  of 
millet.  Eighty  percent  of  the  people  have 
left  the  village  for  the  cities. 

Unlike  Mozambique,  there  is  a  tradition  of 
international  assistance  to  Senegal.  Organi- 
zations such  as  Catholic  Relief  Services  are 
operating  programs  to  feed  the  people,  al- 
though inadequate  supplies  of  donated  food 
limit  the  number  of  those  who  can  be 
served.  While  Mozambique  has  been  largely 
ignored  by  the  international  community, 
Senegal  has  l)een  helped.  The  USAID  pro- 
gram is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
undertakings  of  that  agency.  Clearly, 
though,  the  continuation  of  the  drought 
will  necessitate  an  increase  in  outside  assist- 
ance. Even  if  rain  were  to  come  today,  the 
next  harvest  is  more  than  six  months  away. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  Sahel 
will  ever  be  productive  land,  even  with  opti- 
mal dry  land  agricultural  techniques. 
Indeed,  Senegalese  officials  expressed  the 
view  that  several  years  of  adequate  rainfall 
would  be  required  to  rebuild  the  land's  ca- 
pacity for  crops.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  the  development  of  irrigation  from 
the  Senegal  River  offers  the  only  real  alter- 
native to  constant  dependence  on  outside 
aid.  Present  plans  are  to  extend  irrigation 
from  the  river  to  an  additional  2,000  hec- 
tares a  year.  According  to  one  USAID  offi- 
cial, the  Sahel  could  become  self-sufficient 
in  food  if  one  million  hectares  were  irrigat- 
ed. His  estimated  cost  per  hectare  was 
$2,000  which  others  believed  was  very  low. 

Somalia— an  example  of  long-term  needs 
Somalia  has  had  a  year  of  exceptionally 
dry  weather.  Its  people  are  largely  nomadic 
herdsmen,  and  the  export  of  cattle,  especial- 
ly to  Saudi  Arabia,  has  been  a  significant 
source  of  revenue.  Recently,  however,  Saudi 
Arabia  has  banned  imports  of  Somalian 
cattle  claiming  that  there  is  a  danger  of  rin- 
derpest. As  a  result  of  the  Saudi  embargo, 
an  excess  of  cattle  is  putting  pressure  on 
drought  plagued  range  land.  Since  1978.  So- 
malia has  had  the  additional  burden  of 
being  host  to  a  large  number  of  ethnic 
Somali  refugees  from  Ethiopia.  In  southern 
Somalia,  the  United  States  has  pressured 
the  government  to  open  irrigated  farmland 
to  refugees,  thus  offering  the  hope  that  at 
least  some  can  move  from  the  camp  to  a 
more  normal  life.  In  northern  Somalia,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  good  land  to  accommodate 
them,  and  there  is  the  prospect  of  perma- 
nent and  totally  dependent  communities  of 
refugees. 

Somalia  has  resources  which  Senegal 
lacks.  A  team  from  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming told  me  that  much  of  the  land  is  good, 
and  that  with  very  minimal  rainfall  it  can 
be  productive.  The  team  estimated  that  by 
relatively  minor  changes  in  farming  meth- 
ods, rainfed  agricultural  production  could 
be    doubled.     In     fact,    they    displayed    a 


healthy  field  of  sorghum  ready  for  harvest 
that  had  received  only  three  inches  of  rain 
during  the  growing  season. 

Southern  Somalia  has  two  rivers,  the  Juba 
and  the  Shebele.  In  the  1920's,  Italy  com- 
menced an  irrigation  project  on  the  She- 
bele. the  results  of  which  are  striking.  Large 
banana  plantations  thrive  in  what  would 
otherwise  be  minimally  producing  land.  I 
am  told  that  over  the  years  the  efficiency  of 
the  irrigation  system  has  deteriorated.  Dr. 
Mohamed  Abdi  Nur.  Vice  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, estimated  that  through  repairing 
and  improving  irrigation  in  this  area,  pro- 
ductivity could  be  increased  by  50  percent. 

Flying  over  the  two  rivers  at  low  altitude, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  they  hold  the  poten- 
tial of  significantly  increased  productivity. 
The  river  valleys  are  green  and  almost  com- 
pletely undeveloped.  A  very  large  area  is 
swamp  which,  if  drained,  might  prove  pro- 
ductive. President  Siad  has  pressed  hard  for 
U.S.  financing  of  a  dam  on  the  Juba.  In  my 
view,  expert  advice  should  be  sought  to  de- 
termine whether  improved  irrigation,  drain- 
age and  development  of  the  river  valleys 
would  be  a  wiser  investment  of  resources 
than  investment  in  a  high  cost  dam. 

II.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FUTURE  ACTION 

A.  Mozambique 
The  first  step  must  be  the  designation  of 
one  or  more  private  voluntary  organizations 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  crisis  and  to 
coordinate  the  delivery  of  food  aid.  I  have 
stated  this  view  to  President  Reagan,  and 
such  a  designation  is  being  made.  As  of  now. 
no  one  is  in  charge  and  next  to  nothing  is 
being  done.  At  a  meeting  with  President 
Samora  Machel.  I  asked  if  (a)  he  would  ap- 
prove the  designation  of  a  coordinating 
agency,  (b)  he  would  provide  security  for 
the  agency's  people  while  they  are  in  the 
country  and  (c)  he  would  provide  transpor- 
tation assistance.  His  answer  to  each  ques- 
tion was  affirmative. 


B.  The  pending  crisis 

The  pending  food  crisis  in  Sub-Saharan 
Africa  is  fueled  by  several  factors.  Africa  is 
the  only  region  left  in  the  world  with  declin- 
ing per  capita  food  production.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  terrible  drought.  It  is  plagued  by 
internal  conflicts,  political  instability  and 
large  unproductive  refugee  populations.  It  is 
deeply  in  debt  and  the  recent  worldwide  re- 
cession is  causing  a  steadily  worsening  eco- 
nomic climate. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  the  need  for 
lojd  aid  to  Sub-Saharan  Africa  will  in- 
crease. This  means  that  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing this  aid  will  increase  as  well.  There  is  al- 
ready wide  discussion  about  how  much  addi- 
tional aid  will  be  necessary  and  how  much  it 
will  cost.  The  Administration  will  request  a 
supplemental  appropriation  to  meet  this 
need.  It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  treat 
the  request  on  a  priority  basis,  and  author- 
ize whatever  amounts  are  necessary  to  avert 
disaster.  America  has  a  tradition  of  leading 
the  way  in  efforts  to  combat  world  hunger. 
We  are  leading  the  way  today  in  Africa,  and 
we  must  continue  our  tradition  of  doing 
what  is  necessary  to  save  people  from  star- 
vation. Where  food  aid  is  concerned,  the 
policy  of  our  country  is  and  should  be  that 
the  ideology  of  the  recipient  is  irrelevant. 
That  was  our  position  in  Cambodia  and 
Ethiopia.  That  is  our  position  in  Mozam- 
bique. And  that  must  continue  to  be  our  po- 
sition in  response  to  the  pending  crisis 
throughout  Africa.  A  starving  child  has  no 
ideology. 


C.  Long-term  development  assistance 
Where  possible,  Africa  should  not  be  kept 
on  the  permanent  dole,  forever  dependent 
on  outside  assistance  in  order  to  survive  on 
a  hand  to  mouth  basis.  The  goal  should  be 
to  move  the  continent  closer  to  agricultural 
self-sufficiency. 

During  my  trip.  I  received  a  number  of 
suggestions  on  how  the  United  States  could 
encourage  greater  food  production  in  Africa. 
These  suggestions  included:  research  lead- 
ing to  the  development  of  drought  resistant 
seeds,  research  in  better  methods  of  dry 
land  agriculture,  creation  of  agricultural 
education  institutions  in  Africa  on  the 
model  of  our  land  grant  colleges,  develop- 
ment of  extension  services  in  Africa,  irriga- 
tion and  the  construction  of  dams.  None  of 
these  would  be  free.  Some  would  cost  signif- 
icant sums  of  money. 

We  would  be  heartened  if  the  cheapest  al- 
ternative were  the  best  path  to  food  self- 
sufficiency  throughout  Africa.  That  is  not 
the  case.  In  the  Sahel.  there  is  no  good  al- 
ternative to  very  expensive  irrigation  if  the 
region  is  to  escape  permanent  dependence 
on  outside  donors.  Yet  our  own  resources 
are  limited.  We  must  fight  our  own  battle  of 
the  budget,  and  there  are  practical  re- 
straints on  what  we  can  do  for  Africa. 

If  expensive  methods  of  development 
cannot  always  be  ruled  out  without  aban- 
doning whole  regions  of  the  continent,  then 
our  selection  of  development  strategies 
should  be  made  not  only  on  ihe  basis  of 
method  but  on  the  likelihood  that  the  recip- 
ient will  translate  developmental  invest- 
ment into  increased  production. 

As  a  mater  of  principle,  the  United  States 
does  not  base  the  offer  of  food  aid  on  the 
political  or  economic  philosophy  of  the  re- 
cipient country.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
same  principle  should  be  applied  to  develop- 
mental assistance.  It  is  possible  for  a  coun- 
try to  adopt  an  economic  policy  which 
would  render  any  amount  of  developmental 
assistance  next  to  useless.  To  offer  develop- 
mental aid  to  countries  whose  economic 
policies  discourage  production  is  to  squan- 
der our  own  limited  resources. 

Unfortunately,  some  African  countries, 
such  as  Mozambique,  have  adopted  the 
Marxist  scheme  of  state  farms,  tight  govern- 
mental controls  and  little  it  any  private  pro- 
duction of  food.  To  my  knowledge,  such  a 
strategy  has  never  worked  where  it  has  been 
tried,  and  it  cannot  be  made  to  work  by  any 
amount  of  developmental  assistance.  There 
is  no  reason  Mozambique  cannot  become 
self-sufficient  in  food.  But  it  will  never  be 
self-sufficient  if  the  responsibility  for  farm- 
ing is  vested  not  in  farmers  but  in  the  state. 
I  believe  that  the  interests  of  Africa  and  the 
interests  of  a  prosperous  and  stable  world 
are  served  by  developmental  assistance.  But 
I  believe  that  such  assistance  should  be  con- 
ditioned on  policies  within  the  recipient 
country  which  encourage  rather  than  dis- 
courage production. 

III.  SOME  MISCELLANEOUS  THOUGHTS 

A.  South  Africa 
The  aim  of  South  Africa's  "Homelands  " 
policy  is  to  uproot  the  country's  blacks  from 
their  own  homes  and  resettle  them  in  segre- 
gated territories,  some  of  which  have  been 
proclaimed  to  be  independent  states.  Under 
this  program,  half  of  South  Africa's  blacks, 
or  40  percent  of  its  total  population,  have 
been  stuffed  into  13  percent  of  its  territory. 
With  much  self-congratulation,  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  claims  that  its  subsi- 
dies have  helped  compensate  for  the  natu- 
rally ensuing  food  shortages  in  these  home- 


lands. However,  the  world  community  has 
also  been  called  upon  to  send  food  aid  for 
South  Africa's  blacks,  and  this  year  the 
United  States  has  contributed  $225,000  to 
this  end. 

While    the    developed    world's    effort    to 
assist  the  abused  blacks  of  South  Africa  is 
understandable,  and  perhaps  desirable.  I  am 
concerned  that  it  amounts  to  an  interna- 
tional subsidy  of  an  unconscionably  racist 
policy.  South  Africa  is  not  a  poor  country, 
and  I  doubt  that  it  should  receive  the  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  as  it  pushes  iu 
black     population     into    segregated    com- 
pounds. Perhaps  the  practical  alternative  to 
our  present  aid  effort  is  even-worse:  that  in- 
nocent people  go  hungry.  However.  I  believe 
that  our  food  aid  to  South  Africa  should  at 
least   be   reviewed,   and   if   it   is  offered   it 
should  be  joined  with  the  strongest  moral 
condenuiation  of  the  homelands  program. 
B.  Refugees 
The  focus  of  my  trip  was  food  not  refu- 
gees, yet  the  two  problems  are  related.  I  vis- 
ited one  camp  in  Sudan  and  three  in  Soma- 
lia, all  of  which  were  accommodating  the 
large   number  of   refugees  who   have   fled 
Ethiopia.     The     government     of     Somalia 
claims  that  people  in  its  camps  are  receiving 
less   than   their  daily   nutritional   require- 
ments. Our  Embassy  believes  that  Somalia's 
refugee  count  is  inflated.  I  saw  a  few  infants 
in  two  of  the  Somali  camps  who  were  emaci- 
ated and  clearly  at  grave  risk.  However,  a 
physician  who  was  associated  with  a  volun- 
tary organization  said  that  he  believed  the 
cause  of  their  appearance  was  chronic  diar- 
rhea or  some  other  illness  rather  than  a 
lack  of  food.  In  any  event,  acute  hunger  did 
not  appear  to  be  a  problem  at  the  refugee 
camps  I  visited.  Generally,  the  refugee  chil- 
dren appeared  healthy  and  energetic. 

When  a  refugee  camp  is  established,  food 
is  soon  made  available  by  international 
donors.  As  refugees  arrive  at  a  camp,  they 
are  often  in  desperate  condition.  However,  if 
they  survive  their  journey,  they  do  receive 
sustenance  after  their  arrival.  The  concern 
is  whether  they  will  ever  graduate  from  ref- 
ugee status.  As  a  rule,  there  is  insufficient 
land  to  make  them  self-sustaining.  There 
are  few  opportunities  for  employment. 
Years  after  their  arrival  in  the  camp,  they 
sit  by  the  thousands  with  nothing  meaning- 
ful to  do.  waiting  for  the  next  distribution 
of  food.  They  are  hopeless,  permanent 
wards  of  the  international  donors. 

In  Somalia,  our  Ambassador.  Robert 
Oakley,  has  urged  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  resettle  refugees  on  productive  farm  land 
and  to  reduce  their  dependence  on  donated 
food.  That  is  a  difficult  objective  to  obtain. 
Clearly,  we  should  not  cut  helpless  people 
off  from  their  only  means  of  survival  in  the 
name  of  integrating  them  into  society  at 
large.  Yet  I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  creation  of  permanent  com- 
munities of  international  wards.  I  do  not 
have  an  answer  to  this  problem.  I  merely 
note  it  as  an  appropriate  subject  for  our  at- 
tention. 


IV.  A  MISSION  FOR  AMERICA 

I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of  our 
country  would  respond  enthusiastically  to  a 
clear  call  to  save  Africa  from  starvation. 
America's  reverence  for  human  values,  its 
•can  do  "  spirit,  its  problem  solving  ability 
and  its  capacity  to  produce  food,  all  would 
be  involved  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  crisis  in 
Africa. 

When  I  returned  from  my  1979  trip  to 
Thailand  and  Cambodia  I  saw  the  remarka- 
ble response  of  the  American  people  to  a 
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pressing  need, 
they  did  help- 


They  wanted   to   help,  and 
especially  our  young  people. 


and  the  verified  dismantling  of  the  il- 
legal second  new  type  ICBM  SS-X-25; 


retaliate    against    the    Soviet    Union? 
When  will  the  Soviets  reach  the  level 
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in short,  few  people  in  or  out  of  govern- 
ment are  ready  yet  to  face  the  true  implica- 


the  GS-U  would  be  considered  a  clear-cut 
violation.  Yet  when  the  Soviets  deployed 
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pressing  need.  They  wanted  to  help,  and 
they  did  help— especially  our  young  people. 
School  children  held  bake  sales  and  car 
washes  to  raise  funds  for  the  people  of  Cam- 
bodia. College  students  asked  my  assistance 
to  go  to  the  Cambodian  border  in  the  hope 
that  they  could  lend  a  hand.  That  same 
spirit  exists  today  in  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
living  in  huts  in  remote  African  villages.  I 
think  it  is  a  dominant  strain  in  the  Ameri- 
can soul.  Americans  believe  deeply  in  their 
country,  and  they  believe  that  solving  prob- 
lems such  as  starvation  in  Africa  is  what 
their  country  is  supposed  to  stand  for. 

We  in  government  should  provide  the 
clear  call  to  action.  We  should  commit  the 
government  to  a  long-term  program  of  food 
aid  and  development  assistance  for  Africa, 
and  tieyond  that  we  should  encourage  active 
participation  by  the  private  sector  and  by 
the  American  people  themselves.  When  our 
constituents  ask.  "What  can  we  do?",  we 
should  have  some  concrete  answer  in  mind. 

Development  of  a  specific,  easily  under- 
standable and  not  overly  complex  program 
to  save  Africa  from  starvation— a  program 
with  a  definite  role  for  our  private  sector 
and  our  people— deserves  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  the  President  and  the  Congress. 


SOVIET  SALT  CHEATING 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  will  hold  a  special  closed 
session  to  examine  the  meaning  and 
impact  of  Soviet  cheating  on  arms  lim- 
itation agreements,  based  upon  the 
report  which  the  President  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  January  23.  This  is  an  im- 
portant development  for  the  future  of 
our  arms  control  efforts.  Every  one  of 
us  is  anxious  to  obtain  an  agreement 
which  will  result  in  real  reductions  in 
the  nuclear  strategic  systems  which 
have  l)een  built  by  both  sides.  But  any 
agreement  to  accomplish  that  end 
must  establish  confidence  that  the 
agreement  will  be  followed  by  t>oth 
parties,  and  that  it  will  not  be  circum- 
vented. 

There  is  no  use  in  continuing  down  a 
path  which  will  result  in  the  diminish- 
ing of  our  security.  The  very  premise 
of  arms  control  is  that  a  reduction  of 
nuclear  arms  will  make  us  more 
secure,  not  less.  But  we  cannot  be  sure 
of  the  premise  unless  the  agreements 
themselves  are  wise  in  purpose  and 
honest  in  intent. 

The  report  of  the  President  casts 
grave  doubt  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
Soviets  and  upon  their  commitment  to 
arms  control.  In  the  future,  arms  con- 
trol must  go  back  to  basics.  Our  first 
priority  must  be  to  seek  the  removal 
of  the  violations  which  the  President 
has  identified  and  those  which  are  still 
under  study.  Unless  the  Soviets  will 
show  good  faith  by  removing  the 
present  violations,  and  making  good 
the  arms  control  process,  our  security 
will  be  diminished,  not  increased,  by 
the  negotiating  process. 

In  particular,  we  should  use  the 
arms  control  process  to  seek  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First,  the  verified  dismantling  of  the 
illegal  second  ABM  radar  in  Siberia. 


and  the  verified  dismantling  of  the  il- 
legal second  new  type  ICBM  SS-X-25: 

Second,  full  disclosure  of  the  illegal- 
ly encrypted  telemetry  from  the  illegal 
tests; 

Third,  full  disclosure  and  verified 
dismantling  of  the  illegal  SS-I6 
Mobile  ICBM  deployment  at  Plesetsk; 

Fourth,  full  compensation  for  the 
KAL  007  shoot-down,  which  occurred 
during  preparations  for  an  illegal  test 
of  the  SS-X-25  missile. 

Indeed,  we  should  seek  to  remove  all 
violations  in  order  to  test  Soviet  good 
faith.  As  long  as  these  violations 
remain,  we  can  have  no  confidence  in 
the  arms  control  process. 

The  President  said  in  his  report  that 
Soviet  noncompliance  is  a  serious 
matter  because  "it  calls  into  question 
important  security  benefits  from  arms 
control,  and  could  create  new  security 
risks."  We  should  therefore  examine 
the  President's  report  in  detail  under 
the  highest  classification  so  that  all 
Senators  will  be  aware  of  the  implica- 
tions of  this  matter. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  session  today 
will  include  not  only  top  secret  delib- 
erations on  the  floor,  but  code-level 
briefings  by  administration  officials 
upstairs  in  the  Senate  National  Securi- 
ty Office.  However,  the  American 
public  should  be  aware  of  some  of  the 
issues  which  are  matters  of  concern.  I 
have  prepared  a  list  of  unclassified 
questions  from  data  already  extensive- 
ly reported  in  the  press  concerning 
further  Soviet  SALT  and  other  arms 
control  treaty  violations,  which  I 
would  like  to  present  to  the  Senate  at 
this  time: 

First,  is  there  any  evidence  and  anal- 
ysis indicating  that  the  Soviets  are  de- 
ploying 12  to  14  warheads  on  each  of 
their  SS-18  super  heavy  ICMB.  de- 
spite the  fact  that  SALT  II  only  pro- 
vides for  10  on  each  ICBM?  Could 
such  deployment  add  1,000  nuclear 
warheads  to  the  present  Soviet  SS-18 
force? 

Second,  are  there  Soviet  Pechora- 
Pushkino-class  ABM  battle  manage- 
ment radars  at  the  following  six  loca- 
tions, as  reported  by  the  press: 

One.  Abalakovo/Krasnoyarsk  (as  re- 
ported by  the  President); 

Two.  Lyaki; 

Three.  Pechora; 

Four.  Sary  Shagan: 

Five.  Michelevka;  and 

Six.  Moscow-Pushkino? 

Are  the  Olenogorsk  and  Komso- 
molsk  ABM  radars  also  reported  in  the 
press  similar  to  the  above  Pechora- 
Pushkino  class? 

Think,  what  is  the  likelihood  that 
additional  new  large  radars  in  the  Pe- 
chora or  Pushkino  class  will  be  discov- 
ered? What  are  the  implications  of 
such  a  discovery? 

Fourth,  is  the  Soviet  SA-12  a  mobile 
antiballistic  missile?  What  effect 
would  the  production  of  1,000  units  of 
the  SA-12  have  on  our  own  ability  to 


retaliate  against  the  Soviet  Union? 
When  will  the  Soviets  reach  the  level 
of  1,000  SA-12  units? 

Fifth,  is  the  new  Soviet  SLBM,  the 
SS-NX-23,  a  heavy  SLBM  in  the  ter- 
minology of  article  9  of  SALT  II,  and 
therefore  prohibited? 

Sixth,  are  the  Soviets  violating  the 
Montreaux  Convention  by  sending  air- 
craft carriers  through  the  Darda- 
nelles? 

Seventh,  are  the  Soviets  violating 
the  Conventional  Weapons  Conven- 
tion of  1980  by  their  genocide  and  use 
of  illegal  incendiary  bombs  in  Afghani- 
stan? 

Eight,  is  there  an  expanding  pattern 
of  Soviet  strategic  camouflage,  con- 
cealment, and  deception  under  the 
commmand  of  Marshal  Nicolai  Ogar- 
kov,  the  Soviet  Chief  of  General 
Staff?  Is  it  significant  that  Marshal 
Orgarkov  himself  was  formerly  in 
charge  of  both  SALT  negotiations  and 
of  the  Directorate  of  Strategic  Decep- 
tion? 

Ninth,  are  the  Soviets  producing  32 
to  36  Backfire  bombers  per  year,  when 
Brezhnev  personally  promised  to 
President  Carter  as  an  intergal  part  of 
the  SALT  II  negotiations  that  the  So- 
viets would  not  produce  more  than  30 
per  year? 

Tenth,  have  the  Soviets  exceeded 
the  SALT  II  ceilings  on  multiple  inde- 
pendently targetable  reentry  vehicles 
(MIRVs)? 

Do  the  Soviets  have  more  than  the 
SALT  II  ceiling  of  820  MIRVed 
ICBMs,  the  ceiling  of  1,200  MIRVed 
ICBMs  and  SLMBs,  and  the  ceiling  of 
1,320  MIRVed  missile  launchers  and 
bombers  equipped  with  long-range 
cruise  missile,  including  those  under 
construction? 

Eleventh,  have  the  Soviets  recently 
deployed  Backfire  bombers  in  Arctic 
staging  bases,  in  violation  of  Brezh- 
nev's written  SALT  II  Backfire 
bomber  statement  that  the  Backfire 
would  not  be  given  intercontinental 
radius  flying  capabilities? 

Mr.  President,  these  are  questions 
which  have  been  raised  by  the  press 
accounts.  They  are  questions  which 
demand  answers.  I  hope  that  we  will 
get  these  answers  this  afternoon. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
that  many  of  these  issues  are  already 
being  discussed  in  press  commentary.  I 
would  like  to  comment  in  particular 
editorials  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  January  25, 
1984,  and  in  the  Washington  Times  of 
January  27,  1984. 

The  Journal  editorial  is  entitled 
"How  Now  on  Soviet  Cheating."  It 
makes  several  important  points.  First, 
the  Journal  says  that  it  is  extremely 
dangerous  for  America  and  for  world 
peace  for  the  United  States  to  abide 
by  arms  control  treaties  with  which 
the  Soviets  do  not  intend  to  comply. 
The  Journal  points  out  that  the  Sovi- 
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cts  want  us  to  become  immobilized  by 
the  politics  of  arms  control,  and  there- 
by become  unable  to  take  compensato- 
ry strategic  actions  to  negate  the 
Soviet  advantages  gained  from  cheat- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  point  I 
myself  stressed  on  this  floor  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  when  I  warned  about  U.S. 
paralysis  in  the  face  of  Soviet  SALT 
break  out.  The  Journal  editorial  sug- 
gests that  the  Soviets  may  conclude— 
if  we  do  nothing— that  even  if  they  are 
caught  cheating,  and  accused  of  cheat- 
ing, they  can  get  away  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  article  is 
from  the  Washington  Times,  entitled 
■Why  Soviets  Cheat,"  by  Patrick  Bu- 
chanan. Mr.  Buchanan  points  out  cor- 
rectly the  huge  Soviet  strategic  advan- 
tage gained  from  their  cheating  on  the 
1972  SALT  I  agreements  alone:  Their 
illegal  deployment  of  the  heavy  SS-19 
ICBM  vastly  increasing  their  counter- 
force  capability,  and  their  construc- 
tion of  an  illegal  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  Buchanan  points  out  that  the 
Soviets  have  spent  the  equivalent  of 
over  $500  billion  to  achieve  a  nuclear 
war-winning  capability.  He  concludes 
that  there  is  only  one  way  to  negate 
the  huge  Soviet  offensive  and  defen- 
sive advantages:  "It  is  for  the  United 
States  to  launch,  with  Manhattan 
Project  urgency,  a  program  for  a  land- 
and  space-based  defense  of  its  strate- 
gic missile  force  and  of  its  homeland." 
Mr.  President,  I  strongly  agree  with 
Mr.  Buchanan.  An  effective  ABM  de- 
fense is  the  only  thing  that  can  save 
America  in  this  hour  of  danger.  Mr. 
Buchanan  lays  out  the  scenario  if  we 
fail:  "Not  too  far  ahead,  probably,  lies 
the  greatest  confrontation  of  the  Cold 
War,  with  Moscow  holding  the  high 
cards.  " 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  I  have  been 
discussing  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  letters  sent  to  the 
President  today  by  myself  and  seven 
distinguished  colleagues  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  25. 

1984] 

How  Now  ON  Cheating? 

President  Reagan  Monday  sent  a  50-page 
secret  document  to  Congress  detailing  what 
the  administration  called  an  expanding 
pattern  of  Soviet  violations  or  possible  viola- 
lions  of  arms  control  agreements."  Press 
coverage  was  muted,  as  the  administration 
apparently  hoped  it  would  be.  The  New- 
York  Times  used  quote  marks  in  such  a  way 
as  to  imply  doubts  about  the  validity  of 
what  it  called  a  "fact  sheet"  describing  the 
report  for  public  benefit.  The  principal  im- 
plication the  president  himself  had  drawn 
was  that  "better  treaty  drafting"  and  more 
workable  verification  procedures  would  be 
needed  in  future  arms  negotiations. 


In  short,  few  people  in  or  out  of  govern- 
ment are  ready  yet  to  face  the  true  implica- 
tion of  Soviet  cheating:  It  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  U.S.  and  Free  World  security  to 
negotiate  and  abide  by  arms  agreements 
that  the  Soviets  do  not  intend  to  keep.  The 
message  this  American  vacillation  sends  to 
Moscow's  generals  and  politburo  chieftains 
is  that  they  can  cheat  at  no  cost.  The  Amer- 
icans, they  will  believe,  have  been  immobi- 
lized by  the  politics  of  arms  control— the 
hope  and  belief  that  arms  control  treaties 
do  in  fact  limit  the  construction  and  deploy- 
ment of  arms. 

Fewer  than  10  of  some  41  Soviet  violations 
listed  in  a  recent  Heritage  Foundation  study 
are  mentioned  in  the  president's  report.  But 
even  the  four  termed  as  definite  cheating 
are  profound. 

Most  important  is  the  construction  of 
radar  stations  outside  the  area  allowed  by 
the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  treaty  of  1972.  In 
combination  with  other  ABM  violations  not 
cited,  such  as  radar  testing  and  surface-to- 
air  missile  deployments  nearby,  the  radar 
sites  form  a  Soviet  ABM  capability  that 
goes  far  beyond  the  treaty  restrictions  limit- 
ing such  defenses  to  either  a  capital  city  or 
a  missile  field.  With  the  Soviets  building 
screens  against  our  bombers  and  subma- 
rines, plus  extensive  civil  defenses,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  deterrent  force  becomes 
increasingly  suspect.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Soviets  gain  an  edge,  their  threatening 
propaganda  messages  to  the  West  become 
more  credible,  as  W'e  learned  last  summer 
when  they  stimulated  a  significant  unilater- 
al disarmament  groundswell  in  the  U.S.  and 
Europe. 

Other  Soviet  violations  include  develop- 
ment of  an  illegal  second  nuclear  missile, 
the  SS-X-25  or  PL-S.  a  drastic  addition  to 
the  firepower  of  the  old  SS-13.  Some  14  nu- 
clear tests  above  the  limits  of  the  1963  test- 
ban  treaty  have  given  the  Soviets  high  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  their  arsenal.  Final- 
ly, the  report  charges  that  the  Soviets  have 
been  encrypting  missile  tests  above  allow- 
able levels.  This  prevents  our  fully  monitor- 
ing Soviet  capabilities  and,  of  course,  treaty 
violations. 

Last  week,  a  group  led  by  former  Carter 
negotiator  Paul  Warnke  met  to  chastise  Mr. 
Reagan  for  "insufficient"  evidence  of  viola- 
tions that  lack  'strategic  significance" 
anyway.  The  administraton  shouldn't  be 
raising  questions  that  might  prevent  us 
from  entering  into  further  agreements,  they 
concluded.  Aside  from  the  tortured  logic  of 
that  argument,  it's  hard  to  know  what  you 
don't  know;  if  the  Soviets  have  been  encod- 
ing their  tests,  who  can  say  what  they're 
building?  Former  CIA  analyst  David  Sulli- 
van estimates  that  Moscow  has  stockpiled 
more  than  4.000  delivery  vehicles,  compared 
with  2.250  allowed  under  SALT  and  1.850  in 
the  U.S.  arsenal. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  is  required  to  signifi- 
cantly weaken  its  own  forces.  Since  Ronald 
Reagan  took  office.  America  has  dismantled 
or  has  made  plans  to  dismantle  26  percent 
to  33  percent  of  its  existing  megatonnage. 
mostly  to  conform  to  SALT  II.  As  Mr. 
Reagan  noted  in  a  recent  speech,  the  U.S. 
nuclear  arsenal  is  at  a  25-year  low. 

Back  when  these  treaties  were  being  nego- 
tiated, a  phalanx  of  U.S.  leaders— Henry 
Kissinger.  Melvin  Laird,  Gerard  Smith, 
James  Schlesinger.  Harold  Brown.  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski— went  before  Congress  to  prom- 
ise that  if  a  situation  like  today's  ever  devel- 
oped, we  would  cancel  out.  In  1972.  Mr.  Kis- 
singer and  Mr.  Laird  told  Sen.  Henry  Jack- 
son that  substitution  of  heavy  missiles  for 


the  GS-11  would  be  considered  a  clear-cut 
violation.  Yet  when  the  Soviets  deployed 
the  SS-19.  four  times  the  throw- weight  of 
the  SS-11.  no  abrogation  followed. 

Even  Jimmy  Carter  was  clear  about  the 
consequences  of  cheating.  He  told  Congress 
in  1979  that  Soviet  violation  of  just  one  key 
clause,  the  encryption  provisions,  would  un- 
dercut the  whole  treaty.  His  defense  secre- 
tary, Harold  Brown,  outlined  a  sensible  U.S. 
policy  before  Congress:  "The  issue  will  not 
be  whether  we  could  prove  a  case  to  a  jury. 
We  do  not  need  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  nor  even  evidence  we  can  discuss  in 
detail."  he  said.  "If  a  problem  were  not  re- 
solved ...  I  would  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend .  .  .  abrogation.'" 

No  doubt  some  advisers  have  been  telling 
the  president  how  clever  it  would  be  to 
accuse  the  Soviets  of  cheating  but  do  noth- 
ing, playing  to  doves  and  hawks  alike.  That 
strategy  may  be  worse  than  ignoring  viola- 
tions altogether.  The  Kremlin  now  knows 
that  even  if  it's  caught  and  accused,  the 
Westerners  will  issue  a  pardon. 

By  failing  to  lake  actions  that  follow  logi- 
cally from  the  evidence.  Mr.  Reagan  casts 
doubt  on  the  evidence  itself.  By  his  respor\se 
so  far  to  Soviet  cheating.  Mr.  Reagan  is  tell- 
ing the  public  not  to  take  him  seriously. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Jan.  27, 
1984] 


Why  Soviets  Cheat 
(By  Patrick  Buchanan) 
The  U.S.  arms  control  lobby— Paul 
Warnke.  Gerard  Smith.  Hert)ert  Scoville 
Jr.— has  implored  President  Reagan  not  to 
make  a  scene  about  Soviet  cheating  on  the 
strategic  arms  agreements.  This  would  only 
affront  the  Russians,  they  say.  force  a 
Kremlin  denial,  poison  the  atmosphere  for 
future  agreements,  and  abort  a  "process" 
more  critical  to  Western  security  and  world 
peace  than  any  advantage  ascribable  to 
Soviet  cribbing. 

Whether  Reagan  goes  public  is  academic. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  not  going  to  back  down. 
Already,  the  Russians  have  reportedly  dis- 
missed with  contempt  U.S.  evidence  of 
cheating  in  the  standing  consultative  com- 
mission, established  to  review  violations. 

Far  from  being  of  marginal  utility,  the 
gains  that  have  accrued  to  Moscow  from 
cheating  on  the  SALT  treaties  involve  vital 
interests  no  Kremlin  leadership  could  sur- 
render and  survive. 

Seen  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Soviet 
high    command.    SALT    cheating    and    the  ■ 
SALT  treaties  are  of  a  single  piece.  Both  are 
tailored  to  meet  Moscow's  desire  for  a  nucle- 
ar war-fighting  and  war-winning  capability. 

The  first  great  problem  the  Soviets  faced 
15  years  ago  was  to  halt,  permanently,  ex- 
pansion of  the  U.S.  missile  force— and  give 
Soviet  rocket  forces  a  fixed  number  of 
American  targets  at  which  to  shoot— and 
enough  warheads  to  destroy  them. 

This  was  accomplished  with  SALT  I. 
which  fixed  the  number  of  U.S.  land-based 
missile  silos  at  1.054.  no  concealment  al- 
lowed. 

The  ink  of  SALT  I  was  hardly  dry  before 
the  Soviets  began  replacing  their  single-war- 
head SS-9S  with  gigantic  SS-18s  <10  war- 
heads each),  and  their  light  SS-lls  with 
huge  SS-19S  (six  warheads  each).  The  latter 
required  cheating  Henry  Kissinger,  who  had 
specifically  been  assured  the  SS-lls  would 
be  replaced  with  a  light  missile. 

The  payoff  for  swindling  Mr.  Kissinger 
was  tremendous.  These  two  systems— 308 
SS-18S   and   360  SS-19s— give  Soviet    mar- 
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shals  the  capability  of  delivering  five  one- 
megaton  warheads  on  every  Minuteman  and 
Titan  silo  in  the  United  States.  (Two  such 
first-strilie  warheads  are  normally  consid- 
ered adequate  for  a  l(ill.) 

Problem  Two  was  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  using  its  technology  to  protect 
its  missile  fields.  This  was  achieved  by 
having  written  into  treaty,  and  U.S.  law. 
sharp  prohibitions  against  homeland  de- 
fense. At  Moscow  in  1972.  the  United  States 
subscriljed  to  the  theory  that  the  best 
American  defense  against  Soviet  missiles  is 
no  defense. 

Problem  Three— once  permanent  vulner- 
ability of  Americas  critical  assets  had  l>een 
guaranteed— was  the  defense  of  the  Soviet 
Union  against  a  retaliatory  strike,  if  some 
insane  American  president  answered  a 
Soviet  first  strike  by  launching  a  murder- 
suicide  counterattack  upon  the  Soviet 
Union. 

For  the  Soviets,  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand leg  of  the  U.S.  deterrent  was  easiest 
to  counter.  With  the  U.S.  B-52  fleet  dwin- 
dling toward  300.  with  only  30  percent  of 
these  25-yearold  planes  on  alert,  perhaps  a 
hundred  would  survive  Against  this  force, 
the  Soviets  have  arrayed  3,000  supersonic 
fighter-interceptors.  7.000  radars.  12.000 
surface-to-air  missiles. 

Problem  Pour  was  the  most  difficult:  how 
to  defend  the  Soviet  Union  against  surviving 
U.S.  land-based  and  sea-based  missiles  (half 
the  33  U.S.  missile  submarines  would  be  out 
of  port  at  any  time)  that  survived  a  first 
strike. 

The  solution  necessitated  cheating  on  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Cheating  began  within  a  year 
of  signing,  in  1973.  when  the  Soviets  tiegan 
testing  SAM  5s  at  100.000  feet,  far  above 
where  any  aircraft  can  fly.  Now  the  Soviets 
are  deploying  SA-12s.  which  reach  ballistic- 
missile  speed  of  12.000  mph  in  seconds,  and 
have  built  a  huge  ABM  battle-management 
radar  in  south-central  Siberia.  According  to 
Robert  Jastrow.  founder  of  NASA's  Insti- 
tute for  Space  Studies,  that  radar  Tips  the 
heart"  out  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Given  the  complexity  of  that  radar.  Mos- 
cow's decision  to  "break  out"  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  was  made  before  Reagan  arrived. 
And.  given  the  Soviet  investment  here- 
some  $500  billion  in  offensive  and  defensive 
systems— and  the  gain  to  \x  realized— a  nu- 
clear war-winning  capability— the  Soviets 
are  not  going  to  dismantle  t>ecause  Ronald 
Reagan  declares:  We  caught  you  cheating! 

There  is  only  one  way  to  cancel  the  Soviet 
advantage.  It  is  not  with  100  MX  missiles 
stuffed  in  silos  targeted  10  years  ago.  It  is 
for  the  United  States  to  launch,  with  Man- 
hattan Project  urgency,  a  program  for  a 
land-  and  space-based  defense  of  its  strate- 
gic missile  force,  and  of  its  homeland. 

The  first  question  is  whether  Congress 
will  permit  Reagan  to  build  it.  The  second  is 
whether  Moscow  will  allow  the  United 
States  to  build  a  defensive  system  that  can- 
cels out  a  generation's  investment  in  strate- 
gic supremacy. 

Unless  the  Kremlin  gets  an  historic  case 
of  cold  feet,  my  guess  is  the  answer  is  no. 
Thus,  not  too  far  ahead,  probably  lies  the 
greatest  confrontation  of  the  Cold  War. 
with  Moscow  holding  the  high  cards. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  January  26.  1984. 
Hon.  RoNALO  Reagan. 

The  President,  The  White  House.   Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  We  greatly  appreci- 
ate    your     excellent     recent      "President's 


Report  to  Congress  on  Soviet  Noncompli- 
ance with  Arms  Control  Agreements."  We 
believe  that  the  report  has  serious  implica- 
tions for  national  security,  and  we  intend  to 
cooperate  with  you  fully  in  dealing  with  the 
increased  threat  to  United  States  national 
security  which  Soviet  SALT  violations  rep- 
resent. 

Your  report  states  that  there  is  "an  ex- 
panding pattern  of  Soviet  violations  or  pos- 
sible violations  of  arms  control  agreements." 
It  also  states  that  "additional  issues  of  con- 
cern are  under  active  study."  State  Depart- 
ment policy  guidance  for  public  diplomacy 
has  stated  that  The  Soviets  are  violating  or 
probably  violating  certain  provisions  of 
other  major  agreements.  There  have  been 
additional  Soviet  activities  over  the  past 
year  which  have  added  to  our  concern." 

We  strongly  agree  with  you.  The  legisla- 
tive history  in  the  Senate  of  the  amendment 
requesting  your  report  on  Soviet  SALT  vio- 
lations specified  that  all  Soviet  violations  of 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  all  arms 
control  treaties  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  is 
party  should  t>e  provided  in  an  unclassified 
report. 

In  particular,  therefore,  we  request  a  fur- 
ther public  report  on  some  serious  new 
Soviet  violations  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  re- 
ported recently  in  the  press: 

Production    of    more    than    30    Backfire 
boml)ers  per  year: 
Arctic  staging  of  Backfire  bombers: 
The  Intercontinental  range  of  8.900  kilo- 
meters and  refueling  capability  of  the  Back- 
fire l)omber: 

Continued  production  of  TU-95H  Bear 
bombers  to  be  equipped  with  long  range 
cruise  missiles; 

Development  of  a  new  heavy  Submarine- 
Launched  Ballistic  Missile,  the  SS-NX-23; 

Early  deployment  of  100  SS-X-24  Inter- 
continental Ballistic  Missiles  carrying  Mul- 
tiple-Independently-Targetable  Re-entry 
Vehicles,  in  single  warhead  SS-U  ICBM 
silos: 

Soviet  admission  in  November  1983  at  the 
SALT  Standing  Consultative  Commission  of 
the  fact  that  their  forces  exceed  all  three 
SALT  II  ceilings  on  MIRVs  and  bombers 
equipped  with  long  range  cruise  missiles. 
820.  1200.  and  1320; 

The  Soviet  refusal  to  dismantle  over  250 
strategic  delivery  vehicles  by  the  end  of 
1981  in  order  to  comply  with  the  SALT  II 
ceiling  of  2250  strategic  delivery  vehicles; 
and  continued  expansion  of  their  forces 
since  1981: 

The  seriously  increased  and  widespread 
pattern  of  Soviet  camouflage,  concealment, 
and  deception. 

Several  additional  well  known  Soviet  vio- 
lations of  SALT  II  need  to  be  reported 
upon: 

SS-18  rapid  reload  refire  capability  as  a 
violation  of  the  SALT  II  prohibition  on 
rapid  reload  and  refire  capabilities; 

Deployment  of  AS-3  Kangaroo  Air  to  Sur- 
face missiles  with  range  of  "650  Kilometers" 
(see  Soviet  Military  Power  ")  on  100  TU-95 
Bear  boml)ers.  in  further  violation  of  the 
SALT  II  Data  Exchange  and  the  1320  ceil- 
ing; 

Deployment  of  new  long  range  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles  on  Bear  and  Back- 
fire bombers,  in  further  violation  of  the 
1320  ceiling. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  some  recent 
press  reports  of  Soviet  violations  of  the 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  which  also  need  to  be 
reported  on: 

Soviet  testing  of  Surface-to-air  missiles  in 
a  prohibited  ABM  mode,  such  as  SAM-5s. 
SAM-lOs.  and  SAM-12s; 


Deployment  of  five  other  prohibited 
Battle-Management  radars,  in  addition  to 
the  Abalakovo  radar; 

Development  and  mass  production  of  a 
prohibited  mobile,  rapidly  deployable  ABM. 
the  ABM-3  and  iU  SH-04  and  SH-08  inter- 
ceptor missiles  and  mobile  radars; 

Testing  of  a  prohibited  ABM  rapid  reload 
and  refire  capability; 

Deployment  of  a  prohibited  nation-wide 
ABM  defense; 

Deployment  of  more  than  100  ABM 
launchers  around  Moscow. 

Mr.  President,  we  strongly  support  your 
efforts  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  arms 
control  process  by  challenging  Soviet  SALT 
violations.  We  all  are  trying  to  safeguard 
world  peace. 

As  you  yourself  said  at  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  June  17.  1982: 

"Simply  collecting  agreements  will  not 
bring  peace.  Agreements  genuinely  rein- 
force peace  only  when  they  are  kept.  Other- 
wise we  are  building  a  paper  castle  that  will 
be  blown  away  by  the  winds  of  war." 

And  as  former  Reagan  Administration 
Arms  Control  Director  Eugene  Rostow  testi- 
fied to  Congress  in  July  1981:  "No  arms  con- 
trol agreement  can  contribute  to  the  goal  of 
a  peaceful  world  unless  we  have  confidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  abiding  by  its 
terms." 

We  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  prompt 
responsiveness  to  this  request. 
With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Jesse  Helms. 
Larry  Pressler. 
Roger  Jepsen. 
Steven  Symms. 
James  A.  McClure. 
Jeremiah  Denton. 
Orrin  Hatch. 
Bob  Kasten. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.  January  27,  1984. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan. 

77ie  President.  The  White  House.   Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  strongly  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  statesmanlike  leader- 
ship in  publishing  "The  President's  Report 
to  the  Congress  on  Soviet  Noncompliance 
with  Arms  Control  Agreements."  This  was 
an  excellent  report.  We  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  to  strengthen  United 
States  national  security  in  the  face  of  the 
Soviet  SALT  violations. 

Vet  we  respectfully  suggest  there  is  more 
to  be  done.  We  need  not  remind  you  that 
the  July  1980  Republican  Party  Platform 
explicitly  states: 

"The  Republican  Party  deplores  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Carter  Administration  to 
cover-up  Soviet  non-compliance  with  arms 
control  agreements  .  .  .  We  pledge  to  end 
the  Carter  cover-up  of  Soviet  violations  of 
SALT  I  and  II."  (Emphasis  added.) 

It  has  been  widely  discussed  in  the  intelli- 
gence community  that  there  were  over  32 
outstanding  cases  of  Soviet  SALT  and  other 
arms  control  violations  which  occurred 
under  the  Carter-Mondale  Administration 
prior  to  July  1980.  and  which  were  covered 
up  or  explained  away  by  the  Carter-Mon- 
dale Administration.  Intelligence  informa- 
tion on  some  of  these  SALT  violations  was 
actually  suppressed  by  the  Carter-Mondale 
Administration,  which  issued  a  White  Paper 
in  February  1978  giving  the  Soviets  a  clean 
bill  of  health  on  SALT  I  compliance.  Many 
of  the  multiple  Soviet  SALT  I  violations 
have  been  confirmed  by  former  Secretary  of 
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State  Kissinger  and  former  Defense  Secre- 
tary Laird. 

We  have  carefully  studied  the  seven  viola- 
tions in  your  recent  report.  We  believe  that 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  all  seven 
Soviet  SALT  and  arms  control  treaty  viola- 
tions cited  in  your  report  were  either  detect- 
ed after  the  July  1980  Platform  Statement 
or  became  conclusive  after  that  time. 

Your  report  states  that  there  is  "an  ex- 
panding pattern  of  Soviet  violations  or  pos- 
sible violations  of  arms  control  agreements. " 
It  also  states  that  "Additional  issues  of  con- 
cern are  under  active  study."  Stale  Depart- 
ment policy  guidance  for  public  diplomacy 
has  stated  that  "The  Soviets  are  violating  or 
probably  violating  certain  provisions  of 
other  major  agreements.  There  have  been 
additional  Soviet  activities  over  the  past 
year  which  have  added  to  our  concern." 

We  stongly  agree.  The  legislative  history 
in  the  Senate  of  the  amendment  requesting 
your  report  on  Soviet  SALT  violations  speci- 
fied that  all  Soviet  violations  of  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  all  arms  control  trea- 
ties to  which  the  Soviets  are  party  should 
be  provided. 

Accordingly,  we  respectfully  request  an 
additional  Presidential  report  on  all  Soviet 
SALT  I  and  II  and  other  arms  control 
treaty  violations  which  occurred  prior  to 
July  1980.  Some  of  these  pre-1980  SALT  I 
violations,  such  as  Soviet  deployment  of  the 
SS-19  ICBM  and  Soviet  construction  of 
ABM  Battle-Management  radars  and  ABM 
mode  SAM  tests,  appear  to  be  even  more 
conclusive  and  serious  than  the  seven  cases 
in  your  report.  Moreover,  many  of  them 
have  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Kissinger  and 
Secretary  Laird.  We  therefore  request  that 
you  update  the  Carter-Mondale  White 
Paler  of  1978. 

We  also  request  that  you  send  to  us  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  your  Arms  Control  General 
Advisory  Committee  analyzing  seventeen 
Soviet  arms  control  violations  since  1958. 

Attached  is  an  unclassified  partial  list  of 
these  Soviet  SALT  and  other  arms  control 
treaty  violations  which  were  covered-up  by 
the  Carter-Mondale  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  we  strongly  support  efforts 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  arms  control 
process  by  challenging  Soviet  SALT  viola- 
tions. We  all  are  trying  to  safeguard  world 
peace. 

As  you  yourself  said  at  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  June  17.  1982: 

"Simply  collecting  agreements  will  not 
bring  peace.  Agreements  genuinely  rein- 
force peace  only  when  they  are  kept.  Other- 
wise we  are  building  a  paper  castle  that  will 
be  blown  away  by  the  winds  of  war." 

And  as  former  Reagan  Administration 
Arms  Control  Director  Eugene  Rostow  testi- 
fied to  Congress  in  July  1981:  "No  arms  con- 
trol agreement  can  contribute  to  the  goal  of 
a  peaceful  world  unless  we  have  confidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  abiding  by  iU 
terms." 
With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jesse  Helms. 
Jeremiah  Denton. 
James  A.  McClure. 
Larry  Pressler. 
Orrin  Hatch. 
Roger  W.  Jepsen. 
Bob  Kasten. 
Steven  Symms. 


Soviet  SALT  I  and  II  Violations  Covered 
Up  by  Carter-Mondale  Administration 

A.  salt  i  anti-ballistic  missile  treaty 

1.  Soviet  SAM  testing  in  an  ABM  mode. 
Former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
has  conceded  this  is  a  Soviet  SALT  "viola- 
tion "  on  September  12.  1982. 

2.  Soviet  deployment  of  ABM  Battle  Man- 
agement Radars. 

3.  Soviet  ABM  camouflage. 

4.  Soviet  falsification  of  ABM  deactiva- 
tion. 

5.  Soviet  creation  of  a  new  ABM  Test 
Range  without  the  required  prior  notifica- 
tion. 

6.  Soviet  deployment  of  a  rapidly  deploya- 
ble. mobile  ABM. 

salt  I  interim  agreement  on  offensive 

WEAPONS 

1.  Soviet  deployment  of  the  heavy  SS-19 
ICBM  as  the  replacement  for  the  light  SS- 
11  ICBM.  which  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
Soviet  SALT  violations.  On  August  12,  1979, 
Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  conceded  that  this  de- 
ployment constituted  "sharp  practice"  by 
the  Soviets.  In  1974.  former  Defense  Secre- 
tary Melvin  Laird  termed  SS-19  deployment 
a  clearcut  "violation". 

2.  Soviet  failure  to  deactivate  old  ICBMs 
on  time,  and  falsification  of  official  reports. 

3.  Bringing  back  ICBM  equipment  to  a  de- 
activated ICBM  complex. 

4.  Keeping  18  SS-9  ICBMs  illegally  oper- 
ational at  a  test  range,  which  was  conceded 
in  the  explanation  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

5.  Soviet  deployment  of  "III  X  "  silos  with 
a  configuration  similar  to  a  missile  launch 
silo. 

6.  Soviet  massive  use  of  deliberate  camou- 
flage, concealment,  and  deception  which  ac- 
tually increased  after  1972.  and  which  con- 
stituted deliberate  interference  with  United 
States  National  Technical  Means  of  verifica- 
tion: encryption  of  missile  telemetry;  cam- 
ouflage of  ICBM  testing,  production,  de- 
ployment; concealment  of  SLBM  submarine 
construction,  berthing,  construction  of 
dummy  submarines  and  their  concealment, 
construction  of  berthing  tunnels. 

7.  Constructing  over  68  strategic  subma- 
rines, when  only  62  were  allowed. 

8.  SS-20  mobile  missile  deployment,  which 
should  count  as  mobile  ICBM  deployment. 

9.  Violation  of  Brezhnevs  pledge  not  to 
build  mobile  ICBMs. 

10.  Deploying  SS-11  ICBMs  at  SS-4 
MRBM  sites,  probably  having  a  covert  soft 
launch  capability. 

11.  Keeping  about  1.300  to  several  thou- 
sand old  ICBMs  stockpiled  for  both  covert 
soft  launch  and  rapid  reload  of  silos  for 
refire. 

C.  salt  II  TREATY 

1.  Soviet  encryption  of  telemetry  on  SS- 
NX-20  "Typhoon"  SLBM. 

2.  Soviet  encryption  of  telemetry  on  SS-18 
Mod  X  ICBM. 

3.  Soviet  encryption  of  telemetry  on  SS- 
NX-19  SLCM. 

4.  Soviet  encryption  of  telemetry  on  SS-20 
IRBM. 

5.  Soviet  camouflage  of  new  submarines. 

6.  Soviet  SS-20  deployment. 

7.  Soviet  continued  stockpiling  of  SS-16 
mobile  ICBMs. 

8.  Soviet  AS-3  Kangaroo  Air-to-Surface 
missiles  with  range  of  650  kilometers  on  the 
TU-95  Bear  bomber. 

9.  Soviet  AS-6  Air  to  Surface  missile  with 
range  of  1,000  kilometers  on  Backfire  bomb- 
ers. 


10.  Reported  Soviet  rapid  reload  and 
refire  exercises  for  the  SS-18  cold-launched 
ICBM. 

D.  OTHER  ARMS  CONTROL  TREATY  VIOLATIONS 
COVERED  UP  BY  CARTER  ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Over  30  unambiguous  Soviet  ventings  of 
radioactive  debris  from  underground  nucle- 
ar tesU  in  violation  of  the  1963  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty.  These  ventings  are  all  un- 
equivocal, and  resulted  in  the  spread  of 
radio-active  debris  outside  of  Soviet  borders. 

2.  Over  eight  Soviet  underground  nuclear 
weapons  tests  probably  over  150  kilotons.  in 
violation  of  the  1974  Thresh-hold  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

3.  Over  six  Soviet  violations  of  the  Kenne- 
dy-Khrushchev Agreement  of  1962. 

(a)  Soviet  Combat  Brigade  in  Cuba. 

(b)  Golf  and  Echo  Class  submarines  at 
Cienfuegos. 

(c)  Cienfuegos  strategic  submarine  base 
with  nuclear  warhead  storage  facility. 

(d)  Nuclear  delivery  capable  aircraft.  40 
MIG-23  or  27  Floggers.  12  TU-95  Bear 
bombers  with  operable  bomb-bays. 

(e)  Use  of  Cuba  as  a  revolutionary  base. 

(f )  Probable  Biological  and  Chemical  War- 
fare Facilities. 


THE  SOVIET  RECORD  OF 
TREATY  VIOLATIONS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
risk  of  burdening  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  historical  background  of  the 
Soviet  attitude  toward  treaty  agree- 
ments. This  historical  background  is 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
Soviet  attitude  toward  treaties  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  principles  of  internation- 
al good  faith. 

In  1955.  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee did  an  exhaustive  study  of 
Soviet  treaties  concluded  to  that  date. 
The  conclusions  of  the  study  are  most 
important: 

The  staff  studied  nearly  a  thousand  trea- 
ties and  agreements  .  .  .  involving  peace, 
accord  and  fraternity,  collaboration,  friend- 
ship and  neutrality,  diplomatic  recognition, 
frontier  disputes,  nonaggression  pacts,  con- 
ferences of  conciliation,  mutual  aid.  renun- 
ciation of  war.  and  international  promises  to 
the  peoples  of  the  entire  world  .  .  .  which 
the  Soviets  have  entered  into  not  only  with 
the  United  States,  but  with  countries  all 
over  the  world.  The  staff  found  that  in  the 
38  short  years  since  the  Soviet  Union  came 
into  existence,  its  Government  had  broken 
its  word  to  virtually  every  country  to  which 
it  ever  gave  a  signed  promise.  It  signed  trea- 
ties of  nonaggression  with  neighboring 
states,  and  then  absorbed  those  states.  It 
signed  promises  to  refrain  from  revolution- 
ary activity  inside  the  countries  with  which 
it  sought  "firendship."  and  then  cynically 
broke  these  promises. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  report  points  out  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  "was  violating  the  first 
agreement  it  ever  signed  with  the 
United  States  at  the  very  moment  the 
Soviet  envoy,  Litvinov,  was  putting  his 
signature  to  that  agreement,  and  it  is 
still  violating  the  same  agreement  in 
1955." 

Mr.  President,  this  document  gives 
us  rare  insight  into  the  Soviet  attitude 
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toward  treaties  and  agreements.  It  was 
published  in  1955.  and  it  has  long  been 
out  of  print  and  unobtainable. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  study  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Soviet  Political  Treaties,  and 
Violations— Staff  Study 

Mr.  Hennincs.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  recently  had 
printed,  as  a  committee  document,  a  staff 
study  on  treaties  broken  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  demand  for  this  publication  is  very 
great,  and  the  supply  soon  will  be  exhaust- 
ed. Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
this  study.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document  with 
an  extra  13.000  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

foreword 
(By  Senator  James  O.  Eastland.  Chairman. 

United   States   Senate    Internal    Security 

Subcommittee) 

During  the  chairmanship  of  my  predeces- 
sor. Senator  William  E.  Jenner.  of  Indiana, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  au- 
thorized a  staff  study  of  the  Soviet  treaty 
record  from  1917.  when  a  handful  of  Bolshe- 
viks seized  power  over  150  million  non-Com- 
munists in  Russia,  to  the  present,  when  800 
million  people  on  two  continents  suffer 
under  Red  despotism.  The  project  was  part 
of  the  subcommittee's  examination  of  The 
Strategy  and  Tactics  of  World  Communism. 
It  contemplated  a  scrutiny  of  treaties  and 
agreements  involving  peace,  accord  and  fra- 
ternity collaboration,  friendship  and  neu- 
trality, diplomatic  recognition,  frontier  dis- 
putes, nonaggression  pacts,  conferences  of 
conciliation,  mutual  aid.  renunciation  of 
war.  and  international  promises  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  entire  world— such  as  the  Atlan- 
tic Charter. 

The  staff  studied  nearly  a  thousand  trea- 
ties and  agreements  of  the  kinds  described 
above,  both  bilateral  and  multilateral, 
which  the  Soviets  have  entered  into  not 
only  with  the  United  States,  but  with  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world.  The  staff  found 
that  in  the  38  short  years  since  the  Soviet 
Union  came  into  existence,  its  Government 
had  broken  its  word  to  virtually  every  coun- 
try to  which  it  ever  gave  a  signed  promise.  It 
signed  treaties  of  nonaggression  with  neigh- 
boring states  and  then  absorbed  those 
states.  It  signed  promises  to  refrain  from 
revolutionary  activity  inside  the  countries 
with  which  it  sought  friendship."  and  then 
cynically  broke  those  promises.  It  was  vio- 
lating the  first  agreement  it  ever  signed 
with  the  United  States  at  the  very  moment 
the  Soviet  envoy  Litvinov.  was  putting  his 
signature  to  that  agreement,  and  it  is  still 
violating  the  same  agreement  in  1955.  It 
broke  the  promise  it  made  to  the  western 
nations  during  previous  meetings  at  the 
summit  in  Teheran  and  Yalta.  It  broke 
lend-lease  agreements  offered  to  it  by  the 
United  States  in  order  to  keep  Stalin  from 
surrending  to  the  Nazis.  It  violated  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations.  It  keeps  no 
international  promises  at  all  unless  doing  so 
is  clearly  advantageous  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


I  seriously  doubt  that  if  during  the  whole 
history  of  civilization  any  great  nation  has 
ever  made  as  perfidious  a  record  as  this  in 
so  short  a  time. 

On  the  basis  of  the  record,  this  question 
inevitably  arises:  Is  the  Soviet  record  merely 
a  series  of  individual  and  unrelated  mis- 
deeds, or  has  treaty  breaking  been  an  in- 
strument of  national  policy  since  the 
U.S.S.R.  itself  came  into  existence?  In  our 
second  report  on  the  Activities  of  United 
States  Citizens  Employed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  subcommittee  showed  that  this 
had  Ijeen  answered  as  long  ago  as  1920  by 
Balnbridge  Colby,  who  was  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's Secretary  of  State. 

■The  existing  regime  in  Russia  is  based 
upon  the  negation  of  every  principle  of 
honor  and  good  faith." 

said  Mr.  Colby. 

"The  responsible  leaders  of  the  regime 
have  frequently  and  openly  boasted  that 
they  are  willing  to  sign  agreements  and  un- 
dertakings with  foreign  powers  while  noi 
having  the  slightest  intention  of  ot)serving 
such  undertakings  or  carrying  out  such 
agreements." 

At  the  time  he  uttered  these  historic 
words.  Secretary  of  State  Colby  had  avail- 
able to  him  many  examples  of  how  Commu- 
nist leaders  'frequently  and  openly  toast- 
ed" that  their  pledged  word  was  worthless. 
Let  me  call  attention  to  just  one  of  those  ex- 
amples, given  by  Zinoviev.  Lenin's  lieuten- 
ant, as  long  ago  as  1919. 

"We  are  willing   to  sign  an   unfavorable 

peace " 

Zinoviev  said. 

"It  would  only  mean  we  should  put  no 
trust  whatever  in  the  piece  of  paper  we 
should  sign.  We  should  use  the  breathing 
space  so  obtained  in  order  to  gather  our 
strength  so  that  the  mere  continued  exist- 
ence of  our  Government  would  keep  up  the 
worldwide  propaganda  which  Soviet  Russia 
has  l)een  carrying  on  for  more  than  a  year." 

On  another  occasion.  Joseph  Stalin  ex- 
pressed the  Communist  diplomatic  philoso- 
phy even  more  bluntly. 

"Words  must  have  no  relations  to  ac- 
tions—otherwise what  kind  of  diplomacy  is 
it?  Words  are  one  thing,  actions  another. 
Good  words  are  a  mask  for  concealment  of 
bad  deeds.  Sincere  diplomacy  is  no  more 
possible  than  dry  water  or  wooden  iron." 

But  these  words  and  others  like  them  are 
out  of  the  past.  Is  it  not  possible  that  things 
are  different  now?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
Communists  have  learned  their  lesson  and 
are  finally  ready  to  observe  the  common  de- 
cencies of  international  conduct? 

Mr.  Paul  W.  Ward,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
commented  on  these  matters  as  recently  as 
July  7.  1955.  On  that  day.  Mr.  Ward  report- 
ed to  the  Sun  regarding  Soviet  activity 
under  the  brand-new  Austrian  treaty.  It  is 
pertinent  to  consider  some  of  the  points 
which  Mr.  Ward  raised  in  his  dispatch.  Here 
is  part  of  what  he  wrote: 

"Austria  is  discovering  several  flies  in  the 
ointment  of  good  will  which  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment prescribed  for  it  3  months  ago  in  a 
move  that  Kremlin  propagandists  ever  since 
have  been  citing  as  proof  of  that  Govern- 
ment's benign  intentions  toward  the  free 
world. 

"It  was  learned  today  as  there  became 
available  here  a  compendium  of  data  on 
how  the  Soviet  authorities  have  gone  about 
fulfilling  the  peace  bargain  offered  Austria 
at  Moscow  April  15  and  signed  into  a  treaty 
at  Vienna  May  15. 

The  collection  of  official  and  semiofficial 
data  indicated  that  the  Austrian  authorities 


are  finding  the  Russians  mush  less  accom- 
modating in  deed  than  they  were  in  prom- 
ise. 

It  is  further  indicated  that— taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  Austrian  authorities'  failure 
to  get  every  detail  specified  before  they 
signed  the  p*>ace  treaty— the  Soviet  authori- 
ties are  now: 

'1.  Trying  to  exact  a  far  higher  ransom 
for  the  approximately  300  Austrian  facto- 
ries and  other  properties  they  hold  than  the 
treaty  seemed  to  set. 

'2.  Stripping  some  of  those  factories  of  at 
least  part  of  their  equipment  plus  their 
stocks  of  raw  materials,  semifinished  and 
finished  goods  l)efore  turning  them  over  to 
an  Austrian  Government  that  had  expected 
to  receive  them  intact. 

"3.  Putting  on  a  last-minute  rush  of  what 
the  Austrian  press  calls  systematic  robbery 
in  the  forests  of  east  Austria  and  are  sur- 
passing in  the  process  anything  the  Nazis 
had  done  while  in  occupation  of  Austria 
during  World  War  II. 

"The  collection,  which  gave  a  Jekyll  and 
Hyde  character  to  those  recent  Soviet 
moves  in  Austria  that  Vyacheslav  M.  Molo- 
tov.  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  cited  to  the 
United  Nations  meeting  at  San  Francisco  as 
good  news  for  the  imminent  Big  Four 
"summit"  meeting,  also  included  items  to 
the  effect  that— 

"l.  The  Soviet  authorities  in  Austria  are 
burning  the  records  which  Chancellor 
Julius  Raab  had  said  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment will  need  if  it  is  to  keep  the  redeemed 
mills  and  factories  running  without  inter- 
ruption. 

"2.  Those  same  authorities  are  denying  to 
Austrian  Government  experts  the  inspec- 
tion rights  they  need  in  order  to  calculate 
what  capital  outlays  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  ransomed  enterprises  running  and 
maintain  in  the  oil  fields  now  held  by  the 
Russians  the  production  rates  required  to 
pay  part  of  the  ransom. 

"3.  The  native  Communists  in  Austria, 
meanwhile,  are  trying  to  keep  Austria  from 
establishing  the  "armed"  neutrality  pre- 
scribed for  her  by  Moscow  and  concurrently 
are  boasting  that  "regular  supplies  to  the 
NATO  forces  in  Central  Europe  will  be 
made  exceedingly  more  difficult"  when,  as  a 
result  of  Austria's  neutralization,  western 
Big  Three  forces  have  to  withdraw  from  the 
country." 

Four  days  after  Mr.  Ward's  dispatch,  the 
Department  of  Defense  released  the  verba- 
tim text  of  a  statment  made  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Harlan  C.  Parks.  USAF,  senior  member  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission.  In  that 
statement.  General  Parks  presented  what 
he  described  as  "monumental  evidence""  of 
the  "complete  insincerity,  dishonesty,  and 
utter  lack  of  integrity""  of  the  Chinese  and 
Korean  Communists  who  had  signed  the 
Korean  armistice. 

"We  have  listened  since  last  summer  to 
the  soothing  music  of  your  peaceful  propa- 
ganda and  your  expressions  for  a  free  and 
independent  united  Korea- 
said  General  Parks— 

"'while  at  the  same  time  contending  with 
your  continued  willful  and  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  the  armistice  agreement,  your  hos- 
tile and  aggressive  actions,  and  your  mur- 
derous and  inhumane  atrocities.  The  time 
has  come  to  demand  that  the  powers  who 
are  directing  your  iniquitous  activities  start 
trying  to  reconcile  your  Dr.  Jekyll  with  your 
Mr.  Hyde." 

General  Parks  presented  an  irrefutable 
bill  of  particulars  to  support  his  charges.  He 
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pointed  out  that  at  the  time  the  Korean  ar- 
mistic  was  signed  in  July  of  1953.  the  Chi- 
nese and  North  Korean  Communists  "had 
no  air  force  and  not  one  usable  airfield."  He 
cited  the  evidence  of  radar  observation  as 
well  a  testimony  volunteered  by  defecting 
North  Korean  aviators,  to  show  that  Chi- 
nese and  North  Korean  Communists  began 
immediately  to  rebuild  their  air  force  in 
direct  violation  of  the  armistic  agreement. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  armistic.  as  Gener- 
al Parks  showed,  the  Chinese  and  North 
Korean  Communists  were  bound  to  report 
all  arrivals  of  new  aircraft  in  their  territory. 
No  arrivals  were  reported.  But  the  ultimate 
proof  of  violation  occurred  on  February  5 
and  May  10.  1955.  when  the  "illegally  intro- 
duced aircraft""  made  unprovoked  attacks 
against  the  United  Nations  aircraft  on  rou- 
tine training  missions  over  international 
waters. 

General  Parks  made  detailed  charges  as  to 
the  methods  by  which  the  Chinese  and 
North  Korean  Communists  had  evaded  in- 
spection by  the  Neutral  Nations  Commis- 
sion. He  .said: 

"A.  Your  said  flew  many  combat  aircraft 
away  from  the  inspected  airfields. 

"B.  Your  side  hid  combat  aircraft  in  ra- 
vines in  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  air- 
fields and  camouflaged  them. 

'C.  Your  side  dismantled  some  of  the  air- 
craft and  concealed  them. 
D.  •  •  • 

'E.  Your  side  arbitrarily  reduced  the 
boundaries  of  the  airfields,  thereby  restrict- 
ing the  scope  of  the  mobile  inspection  team 
inspection. 

"P.  Your  side  prepared  false  testimony  by 
long,  detailed  coaching  of  probable  wit- 
nesses and  by  substituting  politically  indoc- 
trinated higher  ranking  officers  for  lower 
ranking  officers  by  switching  insignias. 

"G.  Your  side  delayed  the  assembly  of 
newly  arrived  combat  aircraft  at  Taechon 
by  leaving  them  in  their  crates  until  the 
mobile  inspection  team  investigations  were 


completed.  Senior  Lieutenant  Lee  (a  North  see  sovereign  rights  and  self-government  re- 
Korean  defector)  who  reads  Russian,  no-  stored  to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  de- 
ticed  the  wording,    "Kiev  Aircraft  Factory"  prived  of  them." 

on  tags  attached  to  one  of  his  unit's  combat        if  the  U.S.S.R.  would  just  live  up  to  that 

aircraft.  This  aircraft's  logbook  showed  that  pact,  the  greatest  obstacles  to  world  peace 

the  plane  left  the  Russian  factory  in  March  ^ould  disappear 
1955." 

of  long-range  significance,  however,  was  the  REFERENCES  TO  FOLLOWING  TABLE  (COLUMN  1) 

accusation  General  Parks  made  against  the  

Czechosolvakian    and    Polish    Communists  

who  were  members  of  the  so-called  Neutral 

Nations  Commission.  General  Parks  flatly  1 Department  oi  State  PuWicatOT  «?«5-Genei*  Foreign  Wcy 

stated  that  the  Czechs  and  Poles  vetoed  in-  ,  »  ^*i  ^.'       ,   c    .   ,.     ,  <■     „  c. »„ 

^         7  .        .»,.!.„  ..        .1.  I Busby  testimony  to  Senate  Internal  SeciKity  Subcommittee 

spection  trips  to  North  Korea  when  they  3 ^^  ,55,,^^  ,„  sm,,,  i,,,,,^,  s«„,^  suocommntee 

were  able  to  do  so,  stalled  the   inspections  4 ._._.,  Testimony  Sttalen  and  Tactics  Senate  Inletnal  Security  SuB 

they  could  not  prevent,  and  practiced  out-  committee  vol  1 

right    collusion    with    their    Chinese    and  5 ..-- .  Worifli^wai^inniernaionai  Ag.eeronis-fBeien  »Ha«s  Coni 

North  Korean  comrades  to  conceal  evidence  j    u*,  ^„u  Novembet  1950 

of  treaty  violations.  7. ". Ttie  Ne*  Leader  May  3  I9M 

This  brings  me  to  the  fundamental  issues  • T'en*  m  Russian  foreitn  Wicy  Since  World  1*81 1  LejBlalwe 

that   fare  the  oeonles  of  the  world  in  con-  Reference  Service  194/ 

inai  lace  ine  peoples  01   cue  worm  111  1.011  j Background  Intormatwn  on  the  Soviet  Union  m  Iniemalionai 

nection  with  any  effort  to  arrive  at  a  work-  mmy  Committee  on  Foreign  Atlairs,  19S0 

able  agreement  with  communism.  10  a  Decade  oi  American  Foreign  Wicy  Senate  Committee  on 

Is  the  signature  of  any  Communist  Gov-  foreign  Relations  and  Department  ol  State  1950 
,  „_  „„„  j„„„„„„,  „,«»ti,  tKo  nnr^o^  H the  Soviet  Union  in  International  Relations   foreign  Atlairs 

ernment  on  any  document  worth  the  paper  „ _ ^„^^  „,||„^  ^  ^^  ^^^,  ^^  ^^^  ^  yoriTsatners 

it  is  written  on?  1945 

When    a    Communist    Government    does  13  tstaWishment  oi  Diplomatic  Reiaiions  Witti  it*  USSR  8lsi 

sign  an  agreement,  what  can  non-Commu-  ,,  . '^^ '•"f^"™"'"",?.''  .  „    ,,  ,„,.  » 

■  V       •■  J     ._ .1 .  .1 „.  i-  < Congressional  Record.  74th  Congress,  May    4.    935,  Repre 

nist  nations  do  to  see  that  the  agreement  is  ^ntative  Tmiihatn 

kept?  15 Francis  0  WilcM.  and  Thorsten  V  Wliiarvi.  Recent  American 

Until  we  can  find  satisfactory  answers  to  'o'«P<  Wicy   Basic  Documents    1941-51.  Ne*  <iak_ 

these  questions   it  is  futile  to  direct  our  ef-  ,^  wa5?^Tp  a  teSy''Vt"\eague  ol  Nai«ns  VCs  1  and 

forts  toward  adding  to  the  accumulation  ol  h  oniord  university  FVess  1952 

documents  which  have  already  been  signed  SD  Slate  Department 

and  violated  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  Com-  l«S  League  ol  Nations  Treaty  Series 

munKt  muntries  ^'"^  United  Nations  Treaty  Series 

munisl  countries.  jfjp  Bntish  foreign  Series  Papers 

The  signatories  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  mj  |(„,„  ^^^ 

promised  that—  FF  Facts  on  file 

"First,  their  countries  seek  no  aggrandize-  S8  State  Department  Buiietm 

ment,  territorial  or  other:  .      .  ,  m  SutTAgreem*n.  Ser«s 

"Second,  they  desire  to  see  no  territorial  [[  state  Department.  Office  of  tasletn  Curopean  Affairs 

changes  that  do  not  accord  with  the  freely  CH  Current  History 

expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned;  K  Baltimore  Sun 

Third,  they  respect  the  right  of  all  peo-  ^  H^^.Sir'^ 

pies    to    choose    the    form    of    government  00  Qetense  Depanment 

under  which  they  will  live:  and  they  wish  to 
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SO 

8  p  2 

SO.  ie«  8M.. 

8  p  J 


SO  ..._. 
8  p  4... 
Ip  21. 


„  1867.  Mai  30 United  States  and  Russia  signed  a  convention  ;n  regard  to  U  S  purchase  ol  Alaska  It  is  still  in  force 

,  1917,  Ow.  31 i : floishevik  government  oftically  recognized  independence  of  Finland  ,         ^  ^  , 

1939  Dec  3  A  pact  ol  mutual  assistance  and  friendship  was  concluded  by  Soviet  Russia  and  the  Demxratic  Republic  of  fmland.  headed  bv  a  fmnish  Communist  wtio  had  been  in  eule  m 

Russia  lor   20   years    It   included   ttie   ceding  of   territory  extending  across  the   Isthmus  of   Karelia  and   the  lease  of   the  port   of   Hanko  for   20   years 

IJII  (to  3  Central  Powers— Germany  Austria  Hungary  Bulgaria  Turkey,  and  Russia  signed  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  Russia  agreed  (1)  to  give  up  Poland.  Courland  and  Lithuania  and  to 

allow  them  to  be  recognized  by  the  Central  Po»ers.  (2)  to  cede  Ardahan,  Kars  and  Balum  m  the  Caucasus  to  Turkey.  (3)  to  evacuate  tslonia.  Uvoma.  the  Ukraine  M 

fmland,  (4)  to  discountinue  Bolshevik  propaganda  in  the  territories  ceded 

1918.  May  9       - Rumania  and  liussia  signed  an  agreement  regarding  military  and  political  matters 


8  p  21 

12  p  220 
12  p  221 

SO 


SO 

8  p  5      

8  p  21    

12  p  220.  227.... 

SD .-.,. — 

KR JL^... 

SO  _._„„._. 

SO  ... 

SO 

8  p  S 

8p21     

12  pp  224.229. 

8  p  5 

12  p  221 

8p  5  — ,. 

8  p  i 

8  p  i..: — . 

8  p  5 

8  p.  S 

8  p.  5 _,. 

8p  7 

8p  10 

8p  10 


1918 
1939, 
1939. 
1940. 
1940. 
1919. 


8  p  4 1920. 

12  p  228  - ._.. 1939, 

12  p  220.  22».- - -  1940, 


1920. 

1920. 

1939. 
,  1940. 

1920. 
.  1921. 
.  1921. 

1920. 
.  1920. 
.  1920. 
.  1939. 
.  1940. 
.  1920. 

1940. 
.  1920. 
,  1921, 
.  1921, 
.  1921, 
.  1921, 
.  1921. 


Aug  27 Russia  and  Central  Powers  Russia  renounced  sovereignty  over  Lithuania  and  LaWis  in  supplementaty  peace  treaty 

pS  5 A  mutual  assistance  pact  was  imposed  on  Latvia  by  Soviet  Russia 

A  mutual  assistance  pact  was  imposed  on  Lithuania  by  So\'iet  Russia 

Lithuania  was  incorporated  into  Soviet  Russia 

Latvia  was  incorporated  into  Soviet  Russia  _  „         ,        „.,..,.        .        .^ 

China  Arms  Embargo  signed  by  United  States,  Belgium.  Braiil.  Denmark,  FraiKe.  Italy.  Japan,  the  Netherlands.  Portugal,  Russia,  Spam.  United  Kingdom  It  was  lenmnaled 
Apr  26.  1929 

Fd)  2    . ...- [stoma  and  Russia  signed  the  Peace  Treaty  0!  Oorpat  (Tartu)  It  recognized  Estonia  s  independence  and  defined  Itieit  loinl  boundaries 

Sept.  28 |Tlie  Soviet  Government  imposed  a  Pact  of  Mutual  Assistance,  infringing  upon  Estonian  sovereignty  1 

June  16 - Soviet  troops  invaded  and  occupied  Estonia  and  incorporated  Estonia  into  the  USSR  on  Aug  6.  1940] 

Apt  12 ...,.,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia  reestablished  diplomatic  relations 


,  27 , 

Oft  i€ 

ta|.  3 .. 
Aug.  S  . 
Mays.. 


Apr  12 
Oct  10 
June  15 
May  7    . 

Feb  11  . 
Mai  17 .. 
Julys 
Aug  11 
Aug  11 
Oct  5 
June  16 
Oct  14 
Mar  12 
Dec  28 
Jan  25 
Feb  26 
Fet  28 
Mar  16 
Mai  16 


1923.  May  8 


1927 
1927 


Lithuania  and  Russia  signed  Peace  Treaty  of  Moscow  It  recognized  Lithuanian  independence  and  defined  their  )omt  frontieis 

I A  mutual  assistance  pact  was  imposed  on  Lithuania  | 

[Soviet  troops  invaded  and  occupied  Lithuania  It  was  incorporated  into  the  U  S  S  R  on  Aug.  3.  1940.) 

Soviet  Russia  recognized  Georgia  Diplomatic  and  consular  relations  were  established 

(Red  Army  attacked  and  took  over  Georgia  ] 

[An  agreement  regarding  cessation  ol  hostilities  was  reached  with  Georgia  Democratic  troops  were  disarmed  and  eguipnient  seized  | 

Austria  and  Soviet  Russia  The  Treaty  ol  Copenhagan  was  concluded 

Latvia  and  Soviet  Russia  established  diplomatic  relations 

Latvia  and  Russia    The  Peace  Treaty  of   Riga  was  signed  in  wtuch  Russia  recognized  LaWia.  her  independence  and  then  common  tionlieis  were  defined 

A  mutual  assistance  pact  was  imposed  on  Latvia  by  Soviet  Russia ) 

Soviet  troops  invaded  and  occupied  Lahia  It  was  incorporated  into  USSR  00  Aug  5.  1940,) 

inland  and  Russia  Treaty  ol  Dorpal  ended  hostilities  and  defined  boundaries 

Soviet  Russia  took  over  the  city  and  region  ol  Viipun  and  othei  lemtones] 

Jkiaine  and  Russia  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 

Chinese  received  Russian  diplomats 

Persia  I  Iran)  and  Russia  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship  Persia  granted  Russia  de  |uie  recognition. 

Afghanistan  extended  de  lure  recognition  to  Russia 

Turkey  and  Russia  established  diplomatic  relations  _  ,,,.  ..       r.o,        _.._... 

Great  Britain  and  Russia  concluded  an  agreement  wtiich  raised  the  Bnlish  bJOCkade  against  Russia,  piotubited  Russian  propaganda  in  Great  Britain,  and  granted  de 

facto  •  •  • 
IGreat  Britain  delivered    Cuizcn  ultimatum    to  Russia,  threatened  to  terminate  trade  agreement  unless  impounded  British  lishing  vessels  were  released  and  Russia  disowned 

and  recalled  agents  m  India,  Persia  and  Alghamslan  engaged  in  anti-Bntish  propaganda  ] 


feh  23  (British  Government  protested  Soviet  violation  of  1921  trade  agreement  and  failure  to  abstam  from  propaganda! 

M,y  26    _.;;;;;;; JGieat  Bntan  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Soviet  Russia  and  ended  ttade  agreement  ol  1921,  because  of  Soviet  treaty  breaches  and  failure  to  abstain  from  propaganda  | 
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I  Ml  mcoiKtilal  alio  V»  mimm  SoMt  DtpiMc  I 
iSoMtfkuMcl 


IP  Russa  m)  Itwmi  tm  and  AnWun  n  Tudwy 


Gnr|u  Ml  SoMt  hssa  iMCM  an  ar«nwt  rtfanting  ctualnn  o*  hosliMn  DtnnoalK  troops  titn  Pnannei)  and  egwiinKnt  MS  stutd 

IntIV  ol  b|i  tamn  MM  an)  lissia  mM  nostilitcs  and  MnM  boundaiin 

(SoMt  (nan  MM  MM  I 

Gmaqr  M  SimI  Iusm  siincd  a  treaty  partitdnng  Poland  | 

THe  CO  M  nm  «l  NUno  us  *lacJ«d  Irom  Poland  and  on  Auf  3.  1940.  incnrporaled  mto  Litlwama ) 

ISoNllMBMn  hbiK  < 

I*  

ty>MM  tana  cpncliMa  I     .       _   . 
HMiihi  M  taM  coKMri  I  iMly  of  fnMM^ 
DflaMlc  itMna  an*  oUtaM  Mmh  EsMm  M  Sowel  Russia 
IteM  M  M  UnM  MM  <  MDr  Mi  Jhotnt  mmm  political  and  conrnwcial  relations 

Ginaay  M  """t"  mimM  tally  o)  Rapalo  Russia  obtained  de  lure  tecofmtion  from  Germany,  miiliial  caiallalion  ol  Imancol  dams  and  mostlawino-nation  treannent 
FaMtf  M  llHM cnMai  MrHmt  itfantni  protection  and  inmoiaMity  oi  trontitrs 
(FmM  berten  Mte  tressed  ty  SmM  tnw  I 
CndioslMalua  and  Russia  concluM  a  hiMMi  M  comnefct  are«nient 

Cndwlowlua  ms  torced  to  son  an  aiiwiwil  cMi|  K(  Carpattn-Ukrame  to  tlie  Ukrainian  Soviel  '  *  *] 
t  [OOi  AillMai  0 


'miy  of  UiMn  idBplBd  by  9it  I 


«  raM  *  iKtumtlKw  to  Hv  Sunct  Un«n 
tViSKmS  OIMM  WDMi  MR  MM  I 


I  Conness  ol  Soinets  and  united  Russia 


I  Russia 

Genmy  estaMsM  d^MillK  illHMl  Mk  SoiM  Russia 

FMMl  estaMsned  d«ioiiiilK  ifWns  Mt  SoiM  Russu 

TuiliM  and  Sowl  Russa  S|M  M  TiMy  ol  laBaim.  a  peace  settlenient 

Sowd  Rcnitkc  pailnaM  a  Ha  SkaNs  umMw  ««cn  provided  demlianialai  ol  ttie  Oinlanelles 

tostna  and  SoMi  iMa  oMM  M*  1971  fwrai  relations  afretment 

bM  Bntan  accorded  de  iwe  motwlan  to  Sowd  Russia 

Italy  (laiiM  Sonet  Russia  de  lure  recofnition 

Norway  actoriRl  Sov«t  Russia  de  lure  reco|n>lion 

Aislna  M  SoiM  Russia  leeslaUoM  Mpmatic  relatioRS 

Greax  raM  SmM  Rmi  aaMwil  miMM 

SmM  raaM  SaM  Ressu  *  IMC  KcoinM* 

CanaA  fiaM  SaM  l«ai  *  lat  iKopitai 

Saiat  Unkt  raM  SaM  ioi  di  nc  reco|niMn 

Omi  M  Swd  Rusai  eMMad  dMniatc  relalans  Russia  renounced  all  prwletes  concessions,  and  rioMs  ol  eitraterritoiialily  m  Oima  agreed  to  ttie  wttidiawal  ol 

Russian  troops  Irom  Monfolia  and  lomt  otmrsti*  ot  tlK  Ctimese  Eastern  Railway  Eacli  country  promised  to  relran  from  sprtadmg  propaganda  against  tlie  institutions  ol 

Ha  oilier 

iCIaaie  rad  on  SonM  Emtassy  turned  up  documents  revealing  Cofflmumst  designs  on  Owa  | 
Sowet  R»M  saH  lb  skae  ol  na  Exiaii  rakuM  to  Mavkura  dm*  CkMs  praMvl 
Omh  praMsM  Ike  SoMt  mimtm  pM  ol  Mack  17.  1936.  as  a  «aMM  ol  da  Mm  31.  1924  treaty  So««t  Russia  Had  recogmnd  Onest  sovereignty  m  Outer 

Hntola  ki  ifSMoe  to  Cknas  praM.  Ike  SaM  GMcrmaM  iffnM  ds  adkatm  to  Ike  1974  Sno-Sovat  treaty  1 
OBMuneik 


I  de  lurt  recognition  to  Soval  Russia 
I  de  jure  recognition  to  Soval  Russia 
Hnco  eilaiM  de  juie  recogmum  to  Soval  Russia 
Fran  eiMM  de  ait  racorulan  to  Soval  Russia 

l«ai  M  Soval  liussa  itestaMsked  d«lonut<  relations   Japan  agreed  to  wlkdraw  her  Itoops  Irom  Nam  Sakkitn   Propaganda  on  either  side  mas  prokiMed 
PDIM  aid  SMal  Russia  syad  an  agieanent  oiKti  seltM  tiontiei  disputes 
ISovat  lorces  crossed  AMi  Ironkers  H  many  pomts  | 
X  TurklS^Soval  nonaMieimn  pKt  ms  canckiM 

A  GeraaiSMal  namMy  pact  ms  coadaM  uMi  adack  tolk  signalones  promised  not  to  loai  aiy  cpaklnn  or  impose  any  economic  Poycott  against  each  other 
Ijlva  M  SaM  Rasa  cgnchaM  a  Ironlai  feiak  araaaM 
IMaiatai  M  SaM  «as»  oitM  Urt»Taial  daMt 
Uia|a«  leonM  «a  SaM  Ikaon 

IUr>|aiy  Ma  dWaaM  nMans  win  the  Soviet  Unnn  charging  Communist  aclmly  in  Uruguay  and  dsewnere  m  Soutk  America  | 
Mfkaailai  M  SaM  Rassa  cmcluded  a  nonagressian  pact 
IJmkaastan  «as  torced  to  cM  Ike  border  territory  ol  Kuskka  to  Sovat  Russia  I 

liRMna  and  Sovat  Russia  conckiM  a  nona(resson  pact   Protocols  ol  Mm  6.  1931  and  Apr   4    1934   eitended  the  Me  ol  the  treaty  unm  Ok   31    1945 
ISoval  Russia  anaded  aid  ocoipM  Ldkuaaa  J 
Saat  JMa  M  Smm  Rusaa  edMMad  Moaulic  reutons 
Eskaaa  M  SaM  Rusaa  cadaM  ai  anaoaail  regaikng  senament  ol  trontier  itspules 
k»i  M  SaM  taai  anladid  a  NMlnkty  Treaty 
Soval  Rana  aocMd  M  (a  Gmm  pntocoi  ol  1925  wtli  reservatons  Tins  protocol  prok«ited  poison  gas  and  bacterioloeical  methods  ol  warfare 

'  should  de  renounced  as  an  instrument  ol  national  policy 


Saaat  Raaa 


MMM 


hla 


I  Pact  tor  RenwKialion  oi  War  ol  Aug  ?7  1928  II  provided  tnat    War 

Tke  pKl  ■«  SMd  by  Ike  IkaM  SUMS. 
(FolHaai  at  vaMaas  t»  SaM  Rusai  oi  Ike  IMha 


lacl 


Inland  M  Soval  Rassu  vgned  notes  settling  Raretai  Wknas  dflicullav 
Veiaen  M  SaM  Rassa  sigiad  a  treaty  ol  Irendskv  M  a 
GiM  Bnlaai  resaaad  Monakc  leMaas  wilk  SaM  Rusaa 
T«key  MSMalRusai  laaaadiaalniM  iraaly  al  1925 
"*  *    "  t  Rkibanvat 


saaki  copl  by  peacelJ  meats 

.   Bllfaii    France    Great   Bnlan  and  Ike  Bntok  Dominions.   Italy    Japan.   Poland.  CMChoslovakia    Germany 


FalM 
Lil 
Ulvil 
EsMna 


Ckaia  M  SnM  Rassa.  by  Mt  I 


iMIIad  their  dispute  over  Itw  Chinese  Eastern  Ralway 


Hotoul  xttlid  t 
ISnal  Rusaa  M  ds  sban  sl  la  Ckaast  EMin  IWaay  to  Maiciiara  n  sp4e  ol  Chinese  protests  | 
Turkey  M  Swal  RaM  ]«M  a  |Mml.  Mta|  la  5  yan  Ikai  aam  lorces  in  the  Black  Sea 
uniuaai  M  SaM  Ram  laaaad  Ikar  aauMieuaa  pact  ol  SM  21.  1976 
llSar  vaMaai  balaa  Mi  dHid  Sail  21  1 976 ) { 
Mikaailai  M  SaM  laiM  caadaM  a  nonafgressan  and  neutrahty  pxt 
iwikauslai.  aada  pmaat.  apad  ai  a|reemeiit  iwini  RusAa  to  Sonet  Russa  | 
Gernuny  aid  SaM  Ram  stM  a  tmlif  ol  tiantep  pMafaii  the  treaty  signed  in  1926 
Turkey  aid  SaM  Raiai  laaaaad  Ikac  IneaMaM  aaabiMy  pact  tor  5  years 
Finland  and  SaM  Rasai  sifM  a  treaty  ol  nonaggiessan 

Soval  Russa  maM  Fmlaid  j 

jkna  aid  SaM  Russa  sifned  a  nonanressw  pact 

A  pad  ol  Baikal  aaastance.  whch  provided  tor  stationing  ol  Soviet  troops  was  torced  on  Latvia  j 

SaM  Ram  MMM  liM  I 

'adM  M  SaM  Nana  caadwM  a  convention  ol  amokalion 

SaM  ftoai  aaaM  M  acoyad  parts  el  faond  | 

:sloaa  M  SaM  Ram  aiaad  i  aaaRniMa  pact 

A  pad  al  aaMI  Marian,  akck  pnaM  lai  sManait  oi  Soval  iroips  ms  icnad  on  (skaai  | 


Saval  Ram  taaM  EstgaaJ 

:slona  M  SaM  Rusa  caaclaM  a  caaaaliai  at  ( 

SaM  Rusia  naaM  ad  al  mutual  asasbaea  aa  (sMaii  | 

SaM  Ram  kMM  Miki  I 

Jlw  M  SaM  lam  cawMM  a  conventnn  ol  caicilation 

SaM  Rasaa  aMad  a  Hd  ol  mutual  assistance  on  Laiva  | 

SaM  RasM  aaiM  iJiMa ) 

tend  M  SaM  Rusaa  sfnad  a  nonaggression  pad 

Soval  Rum  aMM  MM  I 

^IM  M  SaM  Ras»  candaM  a  convention  lor  cancikalion 

Soval  Russa  maM  M  enapad  pans  ol  Poland  J 

Ufkaaotia  M  SaM  Russa  k|M  a  wiUaiiM  v 


SaM  lam  aas  Mid  RaMali  MgHaoba  •  i  Imd  apaaiM 
France  M  SaM  Rum  caaduM  a  aw^iiiiaa  pad 

Ckaa  and  Soval  Russa  resumed  daMnatc  relakons 
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8p  13 

LNTS  142 

265 

Sp  21 

LNIS  147 

67 

8p  47 

12  p  227 

Do 

8p  22 

12  p  221 

Do 

Do 

LNTS  148 

211 

8p  36 

8p  13 

8p  22 

8p   13 

8p  13 

1933,  May  5 

1939  sSJ  17  iSoviel  lorces  crossed  Polish  borders  3t  many  points 

1933;  M,  3...::z;i.i        - ■ "'■"  •"" """"  ■"  "^ 


Germany  and  Soviet  Russia  renewed  then  neutrality  agreement  of  1926. 
Poland  and  Soviet  Russia  signed  a  Ironlw  dispute  agreement 

^-»ks^£S«i;l'£:  ^^ScS  ^.  ^^  Kri^s^s^HrcSf?  ^r^  ii  r^ 

to  armed  bands  invading  another  state 

1946  June  14  Soviet  Russia  was  ceded  Kuslika  by  Afghanistan  in  a  forced  agreement! 

1939  Sept  17 Soviet  Russia  invaded  Poland  ] 

1939  Nov  30  71'. Soviet  Russia  invaded  Finland  | 

1940  June  15 Soviet  Russia  invaded  Lithuania  | 

1940  June  16  .Z! Soviet  Russia  invaded  [stoma] 

^  ~7''. Soviet  Russia  myaded 

1940,  June  27."  "" 

1933.  July  4... 
1945,  June  29.. 

1933.  July  5 

1940.  June  15 


DW 
14  P 


14  3 


14  p  (.. 


1933.  Nov 


1933.  NM, 


8p  15 


8p  13 
6p  13 
8p  21 
8p  13 
8p  14 
12  p  220 
8p  14 
12  p  220 
8p  14 
12  p  220 
8  p  14 
12  p  220 
8p  14 
12  p  223 
12  p  230 


n^*n'd^"  teS^akTRuminia,  Turkey,  Yugoslavia  and  Sovat  Russ«  atreed  (J  deliniton  of  aggresson 
Soviet  Russia  forced  C^echoslovskia  to  cede  Carpatho  Ukraine  to  Ukrainian  Soviet  RepuNic  1 
jthuania  and  Soviet  Russia  concluded  a  convention  defining  aggression 
Soviet  troops  invaded  Lithuania  ]  *  *  ' 

r.::: ^l^iESSTSsB.^^a^s^'Ji.'Si^-srszrzszrz:^ 

J*^'**°'l'l',!,.i'"?^  ftSTR°L^t'''pWi.ed   (1)  to  respect  United  States  and  refrain  from  interference  m  internal  allairs  of  United  Stales  or  its  lerritoras  or 

- SsS'-Es'iSrHS^rraw^-^^^^ 

- - »|S22S,SST=5rS«5S^^^^ 

altiliated  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  ,  m_   ,c  mn 

'"5.  H  » ""''«£L'"?I^7J:11!"^™^1'"SC^''»  '•'^•^^■S^^  ""I??  !•  ,?  0.  tb.  tasc  coTkWans  under  -«h  Ike  Unda.  Suies  e.».-ed 

recoBnZTl933  has  never  desisted  Irom  its  ceaseless  eHorts  to  subvert  American  crtuens  amf  mslitulions 
,,„  ^  ll  dcgolian  Peoples  Republic  and  Soviet  Russia  signed  mutual  ^istance  pKt 

933  Dec  19 ZZZZZZ.  Finland  and  Soviet  Russia  extended  nonaggression  pact  ol  1932 

mo'  thai  30 "  ~  —    (Russian  troops  invaded  Finland  J 

1934'  F*  6    "IZZ. Hungary  and  Soviet  Russia  established  diplomatic  relations^ 

1934!  Apr;  C. '  "  '^  ""■      '      """  ""' 

1940.  Aug  5.. . 

1934.  Apr  4 

1940.  Aii|.  6... 

1934.  All.  4 

1940.  Aa|.  3... 
1S34.  Hi.  7... 
1939.  KM  30. 
1934.  May  5 
.  1939.  Sept.  17 
1)34.  kM  9 


■  Latvia  and  Soviet  Russia  extended  their  nonaggression  pact  lot  10  years 
Latvia  was  incorporated  into  Soviet  Russia 
Fstonia  and  Soviet  Russia  extended  their  nonaggression  pact  la  10  years 
Estonia  was  incorporated  into  Soviet  Russia 

Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia  eitended  their  nonaggression  pad  lor  10  years, 
Lithuania  was  incorpoialed  into  Soviet  Russia  .,„,.aio«t 

Finland  and  Soviet  Russia  extended  their  nonaggression  pact  unfit  end  ot  1945 

.  (Soviet  Russia  attacked  Finland  ] 

.  Poland  and  Soviet  Russia  renewed  their  nonaggression  pact  of  193Z  tor  10  years 
[Soviet  Russian  attacked  Poland  ] 

Soviet  Russia  recognized  Rumania  and  guaranteed  her  sovereignty 
Soviet  Russia  occupied  and  absorbed  Bessarabia  and  northern  Bukovma 


i '  i  ---:EEEEz  1?S:  IT  t =:=::=:  W^l^^^^SriSlSC  ir^r^ls  a  m^ay  „^«,^.^«,^*^^'^'^  '-^"y "  •«  ^  --' 


8p  30 

8  p  14       

8p  14        ...... 

16  p  65.107...- 


1934.  km  9 
1934.  Am  5 
.  1934.  SepI 


structure  ot  any  state  J  ..... 

Czechoslovakia  and  Soviet  Russia  established  diplomatic  relations 
iria  and  Soviet  Russia  resumed  diptomalic  relatwis 


16  p  43 

16p  41 
16  p  51 


',5 ffi"Ru^;;t^.e,W"t;i-Lerg;e''ol  •SJ^nVVOec-:  14.  1939,  it  was  PkW  to  be  no  ktnge,  a  Member  of  Ike  League,  by  counal  resolut«n  (This  was  «.  Inst  a«)  on^ 

" time  that  a  member  had  been  excluded  Irom  tke  Laaoe  for  vrtating  the  covenant  1 

ll;:  Kulcl^s'p'l^^. '"'""JlSl^nUTi^^^^^^      .0  K^  .".-4.-I  .«ce  and  sku„^ 
by  the  acceptance  ot  obligations  not  to  resort  to  war, 

s  z  KSssrof'S  :rr^,^  ~?rS"^  "^  r,s:'^,:!srranZ5eS?r^'?n 

by  the  maintenance  of  lustice  and  scruputous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  ol  organized  pedpies  witn  one 

to  the  this  Covenant  ol  the  League  ot  Nations ^  ,    , 


!  another. 


Agree  t 


Art  10  tI'mSs  of'Tt«WuSe  to  respect  a^  reserve  as  against  ext^nal  aggressK.  ir.  territorial  integrity  and  existing  p<-i.«l  indeiandence  ol  all 
Members  of  the  League  *  •  *  ^  .  .,,™„^  rn  ,t,  r«iM>nt<:  iin*r  Arts  1?   13  or  15  (these  articles  concerned  artxtraton  ludicial 

■  *?i.'^r.'T„,irjf'i?s«;'Tnd'Ls;si^"i^tes^;v°^^^  '^  ^  -™"« - «-  "•  -  '«-• 


settlement,  the  Pe™r«nt°'(iou'rt"'oi"nt»na't'ional  J°ustice,  and  submission  of  disputes  f 


a  other  aemoers  or  ine  league  ...  . .,„  ,„  *-,„  Pniint  f^rtia  Latvia 

„     ,,»                                 ,939  »M  23  A  nonaggression  treaty  was  concluded  with  Germany  It  was  a  loint  conspiracy  to  deprwe  Poland,  tstonia,  Latvia 

1'  P  '"  ""■  ^       integntv,  and  Finland  and  Rumania  ol  their  territorial  integrity 


and  Utkuaoa  of  tkeir  mdependence  aa)  flair  lerrrtonal 


12  p  223 

12  p  219-220... 

I  p  21    

8  p  21    

8  p  21    

12  p  223 

SD,  16  p  MM... 


SO 

SO   

SD    ., 

8  p  14 
8p  15 

15 


.....  1939,  Sepi,  21 

._ M. 

.:..  1939.  Od  5 
„...  1939.  Od  10 
„..  1939  Nov  30 
„:..  1939,  Dec  3 


1934,  Sept  17 

1934,  Sept  17 
1935  Mat  23 

1935,  May  2     , 
,  1935,  May  15 


8p 
SO 

SO,.....w. 
SD  ,:,..... 
8p  15 
8  c  15 
8p  16 
8p  16 
ep  44 
8p  16 
8p  16 
8p  16 

50 


itegrity 

1939  Seot  17 Mand  was  invaded  by  Soviet  troops 

"--•  -      -- Germany  and  Soviet  Russia  concluded  a  treaty  partitioning  Prtand 

A  mutual  assistance  pact  was  imposed  on  Estonia  by  Soviet  Russia 

A  mutual-assistance  pact  was  imposed  on  La^la  by  Soviet  RuKia 

A  mutual-assistance  pad  was  imposed  on  Lithuania  by  Soviet  Russia 

Finland  was  maded  by  Soviet  troops  ...^^  c,^,  o,,.,,,  ,»i  tt»  n«»iaalic  Reoubiic  ol  Finland  headed  by  a  Fmnish  Communist  who  had  been  an  ex*  m 

Albania  and  Soviet  Russia  established  diplomatic  relations 

SC^  Sarro?lK^  'S*"^St;anchuk.  (Ja^ne^  CkMse  protests 

'^Z^>^fJ'^'.nZ:Zl^T.r^:^T^^V\Z^^^  ««-"«^  '*--'  -pt  ««,  n  made  R^  ass^^na 

to  Czechoslovakia  contingent  upon  French  action 
Belgium  and  Soviet  Russia  established  diplomatt  relations 

Colombia  and  Soviet  Russia  established  dipkjmatic  relations  .^  northeast 

Chma  and  Soviet  Russia  concluded  a  lOint  detense  pact  including  a  provision  tor  transfer  of  a  Soviet  Army  to  ine  nonneasi. 
Luxembourg  established  diplomatic  relations  with  Soviet  Russia 
Turkey  and  Soviet  Russia  extended  their  treaty  of  Iriendship  and  neutrality 
Outer  Mongolia  and  Soviet  Russia  signed  a  mutual  assistance  protocol 
France  ami  Soviet  Russia  ratified  their  mutual  assistance  pact  of  1935 
Afthanistan  and  Soviet  Russia  extended  their  nonaggression  pact 

jl  gt  '9   .;::=:::::    ^-^^X.^^Z:.T^:Z:i':^^'.^^^^^  XZZ^^^  ^  ..™„,ed  the  Lausanne  Treaty  0,  1923  and  p.m.„ed 

,93,  ^  „ sJi'r;'adC"o"?artTon^  London  Naval  Treaty  ol  1930,  -eating  to  rufc  0.  sutxnanne  warfare 


1935,  June  10 
1935  June  25 
1935,  July  1 
1935,  Aug  26 

1935,  Nov  7 

,  1936.  Mat  12 

1936.  Mar  27 
1936,  Mar  29 
1946,  June  14 
1936,  Apr  1 
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IMS  lis  HI 
I?  t  22t 
It  17 

law 

ins.  Ill  m 
so 


so 

IP 

18 

IP  II 

Ip 

21 

It  21 

SO 

IP 

n 

IP 

n 

1?« 

1  22i 

Ip 

21 

IP 

21 

i;»  ?2o 

Ip 

2\ 

1  p 

22 

16  ( 

1  W 

9P  22 

SO 

SO 

Ip 

ii 

l)p 

22 

12  P 

221 

l?p 

1  27\ 

1?D 

.'M 

SO 

IP 

:2 

9s 

22 

Ip 

?« 

i» 

M 

SO 

SO 

H 

.'3 

»> 

.1 

SO 

SO 

so 

it 

.'5 

so 

38 

1 

Ip  26 

12  p  230 

Ip  2i 


Ip  2i 

SO 
Ip  26 

Ip  39 


1937  «pr  9 

1940  Jim  li 

193'  My  17 

1937  till  21 

1937  S«(  U 

1931  IV  II 

1931.  «tr  21 

1131  M»S 

1931  Hit  2i 

1939.  Swi  17 

1939  SW  21 

1939 

1939.  till  23 

1939  S«t  21 

1940  MK  16 

1939  Swi  21 

1939  Oct  5 

1940.  JuK  17 

1939.  Oct  10 

1940  Jim  is 

:939  Dk  3 

1940  K*  11 

1940  Hi*  6 

1940.  Mt  10 

1940.  tm  24 

1940.  JW  27 

1940.  M  3 

1940  tat  i 

1940.44  i 

1940.  S«t  S 

!94L%  i 

1941  tfi  13 

1941.  kt»  2t 

1941  July  12 

1941.  Ml  11 

1941.  Ml  II 

1941  M»  30 

'.943  «ar  2i 

1941  Am  i 

1941  Hut  1 

1941.  «•!  12 

1941.  «i«  12 

!94I  S«t  20 

I94I  Stgt  ?« 

1939 

1940-44 

1940 

1940 

1'940 

1940 

I94J 

I94S 

1945 

1946 


1945 
1945 

1946 
1946 
1946 
1947 
1947 
1941 

1945 
1946 
1949 
1949 
1951 
1954 
1941, 
1943. 
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Ok  4 
«f  25 


1942.  la  l_ 


1942  tan  3 
1942  tan  23 
1942  tan  29 


LitM  wA  SmM  Imi  (MtlidBl  I  tnvMr  itopulB  ifrccnwnt 

llJlMa MSMM hr SomM  Hon | 

w*  **•  jMSii«I*bw  siml  4wal  mtmm    ll  imiHO  tic  vn  jnO  |un  clatei  ol  »arsfiic»  wd  pfovidecl  Ic  encnange  ol   BuiWing  puns 

0>Mj«d  j«»H  tew  sfMl  a  S-iOf  naiuxii**  Wf  <•*  •«  iIwwuiicrI  as  a  natonai  imiicv  ant  il  ms  ajiml  IMI  neiiiw  •«  to  assist  any  aggressw  nation  that 

MfPt  JlUch  uttv  ^iff^ 
Gml  BntM.  Gmu.  Miiiii.  Int.  fma.  hntm  Yii|nl»nt  an)  SovkI  Riiua  awclixM  tie  Nwi  ananfomit  l«  the  ixolKlnn  ol  meiclianl  ships  tiom  submanws 

« go  ihamiiiMii  teai  im  Spimm  cm  nm 

MM  SUM  J«  SmM  taa  conpMHl  arinicmcnts  In  pBsports  tor  tatncan  Eslumos  nvMi  lie  S«(iiaii  nunlaml  The  arecflwnl  ims  leiminaleil  by  a  note  Um 

He  Sam  (mtasy  Hiy  29  1941 
*  DratcDil  cnamni  tamtam  iKtMtn  Fntand  and  So»ct  Russia  ims  sifiiei) 

Gnat  Bntan.  (lact.  Gcnnany  Italy  and  SonO  Russia  arced  on  a  glan  to  nacuatan  ol  lomin  tioops  tiom  Spam 
Mand  and  SmM  Rusm  iMdinnM  adtamn  to  mt  umattrasaen  pad  o)  1932 
3Mn  WQB  cnsM  iw  nm  noMiv  i 


Gcmaiy  art  Simii  Abm  sfMd  a  hah  partilii—i  FtM  I 
Vimn  aM  SmK  loaa  bMM  Da*  InaidMf  Imhi  el  1121 


Ctmmi  itt  Sam  Ion  conMri  a  10^ 
Estaia  and  SaMi  lussa  SfMd  a  mulHl  aastaaa 


pad  tamg  it*  pioMsans  »as  a  mMitnn  aiamsl  eitlw  |onn|  an  alunce  amcd  at  the  ottwi 


jwiMi  NUMW  vgiwu  •  inwiu*  fmiimiLt  IM^I 

atoaad  UOHaaaJ 

Ml  aasMci  and  lT«dsli«  aas  amdudtd  Py  Smct  Russia  and  tlw  Dtmecialc  ikpiitic  ol  Fmtand  iKkidini  the  cedni  ol  temtoiy  lo  Russia  niendmi 

Uaw  ol  lanM  aal  mt  wt  ol  nt  pat  ol  Hanko  Iv  20  years  ■•  t  i  < 


ISotal  luaa  madid  EsMia 

Germany  and  USSR  ivad  a  treaty  parMonni  Potand.  and  prondni  1  Oemaikatoi  ol  Orman  and  Russian    flteitsl  splwes,    2  Mil  mijlance  to  mlerterence  Iroiti 

olliei5  on  partition,  and  3  Winonledimenl  ol  ll»  suenmacy  ol  eadi  pooer  m  >ts  rniieclive  spliete 
Latvia  and  Somet  Russia  vfMd  a  mutual  issntance  pad 
ISonel  troops  maded  lalvia  J 

UdMMa  and  Sanel  Rlinia  >i|Md  a  mutual  aisislance  pact 
[Saael  latis  ottwid  UOw 
A  pad  ol  auMl  aasMci 

acws  M  Maw  ol  Ian 
FanaMnaa  tact  Fabnd  Mdi  tonlonal  conossais 
Fntand  at  SnM  Im  caidyM  a  btaiday  HeHy 
Caaatyapd  SpmI  IM»  cbkMM  a  cawatai  i«|a*i|  ivdalan  ol  Mder  cadlcls 
VufKtaM  art  SaM  Rmm  imaed  dpMMc  iMMr. 

Raiania  accwM  koMn  idMaban  dmndai  ctsian  ol  lesuiaM  and  natlm  BiitowiB 
UlkwM  as  acapaaM  an  tie  U  S  S  R 
lalwa  •»  aivpaaM  ak  me  U  SS  R 
litmt  as  acaipaaM  alo  llie  U  S  S  R 

«n  arewtnl  caorani  evxuainn  ol  Genton  Iran  BtoaraM  and  Natlieni  ftaoyna  to  Germany  oas  sitno)  between  Gennain  and 
Vufottwa  aid  Sowcl  Russia  signed  a  S  yea  IrartMp  and  iwni|niiiin  pact 
tapan  and  Imsia  s«Md  a  5  yea  mihalily  pad  Sonet  Rusaa  iMM  rested  tor  teiniariai  mtnniy  ol  ttandnma 

, . — .  _^ ^  10  Mil  Germant  and  SoyiM  finm 

a  mutual 


USSR 


Gital  Oman  aid  Sanel 


mmtcM  not  lo  CflWlidl  i 
n»CiKMMliaR 


assislan 


<i  MosctM  It  provided  'or  muhia  aid  and  sunort  «  »a  afanst  Getmaiy  and  contained  ; 


I  |*iaaH<-a«*  aid  Sand  Rbaia  cntMid  ttlaiialc  i 

n«  Cinlwtauaiai  |aiaana«  a  udi  aid  SomM  Rusia  a|Md  ai  itnaiM  lor  loni  action  m  ttie  «ar  aiamt  Germaiy 

I»e  Aitat  ■wnantwM  »t  Sanel  Rww  wMM  an  agiuaiiil  on  mar  cooperaMn  aliicti  prondM  tor  lU  invaMalwi  ol  Poiisli  temtonal  cuanjes  m  tv  1939 

I??   '?*  ^'^■'^Li.*!!!?!?  "Ifo^  (3)  w*an  ol  wlua  aid  in  aar  aianst  Germany   i4i  authori/alion  lor  the  tormaten  ol  a  Wish  army  m  Soviet 

Rttsaa.  o)  ananli  It  WoP  pmaars  a  IMai 
iSanit  taai  tHt»  iPHdPl  MP  IPt  hPik  tPMinainl  m  o*  because  ol  the  PollS^  demand  tor  a  Red  Cross  mveslijalcn  n  the  Kaiyn  forest  massacre  I 
Tte  Wanifpi  Gaaiaam  a  udi  riMPM  d<MaPc  reMnis  nth  Soviet  Russia 


Bafiai  aid  Soari  Rvsai  itsaM  < 

Gran  BMaa  aal  Sanel  Rosa  pnnsal  ad  to  Taiay  il  she  »ete  attacked 

SanM  Rlosa  rtilfiraal  MNrtnu  ID  MaNiaa  CamaiMn  ic|aMM|  the  DantaneHes  and  pronised  to  rested  Turkish  nMtnly 

The  free  Fiend)  and  SaMi  Rusaa  caicMM  »  afreanail  f|»«nt  assstance  r,  •»  afanst  Gamany 

o — .  .^ ^^_  idPetnee  to  M  Mtartc  Oatcr'  aMi  itsuMd  Iran  the  meetn|  betmeen  Roosevell  aid  ChwchdI.  Aug    14,   1941    it  grovided  that 


Srniel  Russia 

first,  ttin  cowMs  Mk  m  a^MitaaH.  laiiiorai  a  MPe. 
Sacond  iPii  dnra  Id  sat  no  Mrdanil  (' 


Second  Ml  dBR  It  M  «  krnttral  datMS  IM  da  wl  actad  unlh  Nie  htety  eitrcsKd  Mshts  ol  the  peoples  0 
"■<.  Ml  iMptn  M  "iMolall  MtiB  »  chttst  M  lorm  ol  (overaneil  under  aMi  IPey  ad  M  and  they 
leslufd  to  Mtt  apt  htuc  tMi  Iac4l|  PipmM  ol  Mni. 


concerned, 
mil  to  see  sovreign  rights  and  sen-government 

^  itmta  wivwiy  Bi^^iu  VI  mem, 

FoitP.  rney  ml  udN«ii,  adP  dvi  roiict  to  thai  «itP*i  0>h|iPBU.  to  lurlM  M  ai|0«niint  by  all  states  great  or  small  victor  v  vaiguisMd.  ol  access  on 
etua  icms.  to  M  Irak  aM  to  M  rap  atlank  ol  M  •■«  iMcP  a«  mUM  to  iPat  Kataac  prostPity 

FilIP,  Ihii  dan  to  biai  alM  M  Mat  ciliMaPa  Maeai  ai  napons  m  me  ccannnc  <««  wth  the  oPied  ol  securing  tor  at,  nvoval  laPor  staidads 
onanc  adoncapM  and  steal  steamy. 

SalP.  At  M  IM  dBtrncPon  ol  the  Na;i  lyrany.  Ikei  hope  to  set  eslaPhshed  a  peace  mOich  mH  allord  to  at  nations  the  means  ol  dMiling  m  salely  wlhin  iheit 
M*  btMtontl  and  ««Kk  ai  altod  asuranct  that  at  iht  mtn  «  at  tut  lands  may  ine  out  their  kves  <n  lieedom  Irom  tear  and  want 

StKRik.  sadi  a  tttct  statd  wtM  al  nan  n  triverse  the  high  seas  and  oceans  nthout  hindrance 

EifMP.  My  tittw  IM  al  tl  M  uPtnj  ol  tic  MtU  to  teatslic  as  ocH  as  sgnitua  'easoits.  must  come  to  the  abandonment  ol  the  use  ol  toce  Since  no  luture 

tact  ca  at  Mrtanpl  ll  and.  M  a  m  awanati  ctnPmt  to  It  anttoitd  by  nations  «hicn  VnMm.  a  may  ihitalen.  aggression  outs*  o*  theu  liontiers  they 
Mi*t.  P"^  Ito  iMPMM  tl  a  Mda  and  tamaM  ustom  ol  gainl  security  ',hi[  'ne  fctratPiM  tf  sadi  ntPtn  e  essential  They  wit  likewise  aid  and 
inctaaii  al  oka  tnctcaHt  attans  aPidi  atl  ifpM  to  titoMwM  pttplis  me  crushing  burda  tl  tntataH 
Stval  Mmlinal  aMtatns 

nMH  npmCB 

FaatP' 

EskM 


Raatisltrg  ,  :a  jEast  Prussia) 
Citdtodaiikia  areas 
Tan  Taia 

I  territory 


1  Ocodhtd  areas 
Easton  Gamarrii 

Ausliia' 

2  Eutoptan  sateihtes 


3  Asiatic  satclilei 
olRaa 
si 


Chma 
Idaic 

TM 


Santll 

Sovall 


StMtl  Rant  s«Md  M  United  Nations  dtdaiPa  "  MMMla 


aM  M  PMM  itiatPMUmlt  s«ttd  dKlinPa  ol  assisiaici  aid  iriendsM 

'  "Mttt  "A  (to  ^Mt  |Mihawla<nto  aid  suPstituted  to  it  a  gro*  ol  agails  ol  Soval  Russia,  whch  ai  tan  1.  1945.  it  recognnd  as  itie 


TIa  sitnitomi  tl  M  UaM  Nalois  iMdajpa  aM 

MMai  at  MM  taw  M  amm  (Ma.  Sipi  24.  iMi 
SanM  IliM  aliHPtd  « tahaMi  act  a  a  bttt  to  Santttapai 
SantI  Ikaai  mtdi  a  toa  to  M  NtP  govtmmentn-ento  to  Ike  i 


to  the  AttatK  Charter 


upkeep  ol  Ike  Poksk  Army 

Teheran 


1945 


20 


ka.  Gran  tntan  and  Soviet  Russia  signed  a  treaty  ol  alhaict  al  Teherai  providing  to  miMary  use  ol  kamai  terniny  until  6  months  alter  Ike  end  ol  military  operatons 

agansl  Gimuny 
ka  asktd  Unltd  States  to  intervene  to  end  Smiet  Russa  suppat  tl  r 


February  1,  1,984 


8t  <1 
8p  26 
XA  Ho  253 


9P  41 
9!i  42 


SD  El 


SD  I'. 


Sp  21 

if  21 

8p  27 

SO 

8p  27 

8p  21 

SD  FiK  Papers 

8p  27 

SD 

8p  28 

8p  28 

8p  29 

SD 

5p  3 

5p  6 


8p  29 
5p  6 

8p  29 
3P  9 

5p  9 


5p  10 


5p  10 


5p  10 


SB  vol  XXXI.  p  585 
5p  10 


5p  12 


8p 

29 

8p  36 

SO 

SD 

SD 

8P 

30 

SU 

8P 

30 

8p 

31 

8p  31 

8p 

31  SO. 

8p 

31 

bp 

19 

SD 

ip 
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1946.  Mai  1 
1942  May  26 
1942  lune  U 


1955  July  11 


1955  July  11 


established  close  alliance  against  Germany,  under  principles  d  the  Atlantic  Charter 


Soviet  Russia  revealed  that  Soviet  troops  lemained  despite  19«2  agreement 
Great  Bnlam  and  Soviet  Russia  signed  a  20yea'  mutual  assistance  pact 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  Stales  reached  an  agreement  on  Lend-lease 

United  Slates  agreed  to  supply  Soviet  Russia  witli  delense  articles,  services,  and  inloimation 

Soviet  Russia  agreed  to  provide  intoimation  it  was  m  a  position  lo  supply 

used  in  settlements  with  other  lendlease  recrpients 
Background  Inlormation  on  Vessels  Transle-red  to  Soviet  Russia  uiiderLend-Lease  „  ,   „,„    i    ,.i,„n«i  »«.r  u  i   Dav    t    still   in  Soviet   custody    87 

by  Soviets  as  inoperable  171,  balance  wish  to  purchase  51 

Great  Britain  ano  Soviet  Russia  signed  an  agreement  regarding  Imancmg  and  delivery  ot  wai  suppkes 

"" The  Netherlands  government  m-eiile  and  Soviet  Russia  established  diplomatic  relations 

Australia  and  Soviet  Russia  established  diplomatic  relations 

Cuba  and  Soviet  Russia  establisned  diplomatic  relations 

Luiembourg  and  Soviet  Russia  established  diplomatic  relations 

Meiico  and  Soviet  Russia  renewed  diplomatic  relations 

China  and  Sonet  Russia  concluded  a  treaty  ot  amity 

Canada  and  Soviet  Russia  established  diplomatic  relations 

Uruguay  and  Soviet  Russia  resumed  diplomatic  relations 

Etniopia  and  Soviet  Russia  established  diplomatic  relations 

[tTcipl^'unStSalTa^  fflV'Sce  .rem  Great  Brita.,  t^  United  States  and  Sov«,  Russ« 
Ss.tf;l"e3"fngtm"'?n?ffRuyifSthe  Moscow  Conference  The  Declaration  on  Austria  stated  rts  purxse  was  to  reesta^ish  a  tree  and  ind«»r«en, 

applied  to  Austria  m  a  Soviet  note  ol  January  27,  1953,  to  the  three  Western  ftwers 

}'".  OC.  22  ^;e,  Russia  'ffi';Pp '^Jf,  JC^R^S^' a tlLC  ^gtral  secun^  declaring  tha,  ,^  United  Nations  is  based  on  tl.  prmcip.  .  e<.«l,^  0. 

""■  ™  ' "• " peaceloving  states  and  is  open  to  all  lor  maintenance  ot  international  peace  and  security  . 

\l\\  t  22:26 aS^cffa^'Great  Bm^^S'trcSrConlerence  It  was  sub.r«  ,0  b,  Sov..  Russia  w^*n  1,  declared  war  on  Japan  on  Aug  9,  1945  The  conterees 

isiij.  Bov  u  ID "    ™  ■^  .  . .  ,.    ,„,,„|5s  s,,,prt  1^  Japan  were  to  be  returned  lo  the  Reputilic  of  China  .       .     , 

,„3 Tht^iae^  aeiS^rrt  JlLrT^  TteGre^  Alte  •••  covet  no  gain  lor  themselves  and  Mve  no  thought  of  territoral  e^iansion 


1942.  June  27 
1942.  July  10 
1942.  Oct  13 
1942.  Oct  16 
1942.  Oct  17 
1942.  Nov  10 
1942,  Nov   II 

1942.  Nov  12 
1943  tan  27 

1943.  lune  30 
1943,  Aug  26 
1943,  Sept  8 
1943,  Oct  4 
1943,  Oct  19-30 


CHINA 


1954.  Oct  18 

1943.  Nov  28,  Dec  1 


5p  16 


(Sov^t  Russia  sup.»ned  t^  enemas  of  '•«  "^t  etn?  of  5858*  mllir  d^rSovrLX^r^.^Lrl"^^^^ 

compos  ;m:Tvr,o*Lr:roCp:Vr°LJ^f.rr;«"M?ncK  S"&  .^  lhi.se  Smmumsts  .0  tafe ,«,  substant.,  ,uant,t«  0, 

Japanese  arms  and  assume  control  over  the  area  ]  .        ^    .,  _„.„.  • 

The  conterees  determined  that   m  due  course  Korea  shall  become  ttee  and  independent 

TOREA . ^ 

INorth  ol  the  38th  paralW  Soviet  Russia  establ,sh«l  a  Communist  re.me  The  tomal  creat«n  ot  th«  regime,  the  s«alW  Oemxrat.  Peop. s  Republic  ol  Korea.  cl«ming 
jurisdiction  over  the  entire  country,  was  pioclairned  °^  Sep'J./.948  ^^  ^^^  aggressor  but  has  grven 

ZX  'IZ  Sr  hrdiUViSlS  -e=  oW,'°.9'5t  S  S^Z  Smrstil^^o  L'-an^g^ress™,  a.  0.  fcay  ^8,  1951,  wh. 
ordered  an  arms  embargo  against  that  regime  ,     .     ,^^        .,  5.(,|,™nt  ol  the  Korean  issue  Soviet  opposition  in  December  1952 

to  t^^nr  rSt':  :  trPOmrwIs^St  TJTJ!:^  :»  KrNSs°  :t  ^.,>.  .«am^  ol  Sov..  thwamng  0.  peace  m 
S'Russias  seizure  and  occupation  ol  Hab«na,  Islands  and  Shikotan.  and  ad,acen,  area^  is  a  ttagrant  v«^t«n  ol  the  *ctarat«n  ol  Dec   1.  1943.  trttewmg  Cairo 

Conference,  and  adhered  to  by  Soviet  Russia  by  declaring  war  against  Japan  on  Aug  9.  1945 
United  States.  Great  Britain.  Soviet  Russia,  and  Iran  held  the  Teheran  Conference  Its  *ms  were  to— 
1  Work  together  in  war  and  peace. 

SSSSS  "f  SSS?  :  r '  WS^^S^r^^-  !=-  .  t.  ,..^.  sover^gn.  a. 

The°ShiSvernn:Sf'I;rand'tiet  Russia  signed  a  treaty  0.  t-iendship^  mutual  .ss«.,n»  a™,  postwa,  co.tal»ra,«n 

Soviet  Russia  lorced  Cjecboslovakia  to  cede  Carpatho-Ukraine  to  Uk-ainian  Soviet  Republic 

Canada  and  Soviet  Russia  reached  an  agreement  relating  lo  provisions  ol  war  supplies 

New  Zealand  and  Soviet  Russia  established  diplomatic  relations 

KiSrCc^SS^riranrivX^^an^^^  an  agreement  on  interim  con,,.  0.  C«cl»stovak.n  territory  l*.a«  from  Germany 

^^    ^BSS^SSB^V^^^^^^^^ti  ,01  —,  Reconstr..  and  ^, 
:    fKsh'Sl^^  0f1*?SfLiSfan'^        Russia  signed  an  agreen«nt  on  relat«>ns  ol  the  Red  army  and  P*sh  administration  ,r  Unrated  areas  ano  diplomatic 
relations  were  established 
KtTtfs  ir 'Br!;;!'^;,;? rsia^rSfnaTm'^'rtonS  Ptosis  Pr^Jaratcy  dralt  0.  the  United  Nat«ns  Charter  was  signed  ^  o«st«ns  were  deferred 
for  consideration  al  the  Yalta  Conference.  January  1945 
,     Iraq  and  Soviet  Russia  established  diplomatic  telations  ,„,„^„,  ,„h  ,,.,„,„  „th  Humama  Condition  18    An  Allied  Control  Commrssion  will  be  established  which 

""^1  Sak»trriuro."M^^^^^^^^       ori^~  -  -"  eCfrrthe^SS  Ls  unde,  .he  ge.ra,  direction  and  orders  0.  the  Al,^ 
■lKl."fel?ar:hS^!fKa'^'S\t'«'t'S'ammiss^  issu«>  orders  ,n  the  na™  ol  the  ACC  with,.,  p.ev«us.y  consulting  -he  United  States  and  British 
representatives  The  latter  protested  this  action  to  no  avail 


1943.  Dec  12 
1945.  June  29,, 

1944,  Feb  11 
1944,  Apr  13 
1944,  Apr  23 
1944  May  8 
1944,  May  9 
1944,  May  16 
1944,  July  22 
1344.  July  25 
194!.  July  26 


1944.  Aug  4 

1944,  Aug  21-Oct  7 


1944,  Sept   10  . 
1944,  SepI   12  . 


BEST  COPY  AVAiLABLE 
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Ip  u 
Ip  3? 

SO 
Ip  32 

it  19 


it  » 


8p  33 

SO 

Ip  33 
SO 
Ip  33 

ip  23 

Sg  V 

it  30 


5p  39 


if  10 


it  40 


5p  43 
jp  43 


}p  13 
Sp  43 


ip  4i 

ip  46 


IP  34 
Ip  34 
Ip  34 
Ip  34 
Ip  34 
IP  34 
IP34 
rp  34 
SO 
ip  iO 

ip  il 
ip  il 

ip  i2 
ip  i; 
ip  i6 

ip  i' 


1944  Sm  19 
1944.  int  23 
1944.  Oct  23 
1944  Oct  2i 
1944.  Oct  21 


1944  Dk  10 
1944.0k  11 

1944.  Ok  12 
1944  Ok  17 

1945.  iai  i 
194i.  iw  20 


I94i.  Fik  4-11 


194i.  F«  4 
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[%»  Sonet  woUliOK  sIiom  m  biickttsl 


February  1,  1984 


February  1,  1984 


FmUmI  sipil  HI  itneta  ailli  GraM  Bnljn  Ml  Sawtt  Dussu 

Ot  GMk'i  pwiiaHl  fOUfRMHl  gl  Ftm  an  rfcofwid  tii  Itc  AIM  Pamn  indudni  Sowrt  tusu 

FiaM  itMMd  dvhmlK  iCMaB  silli  SiMi  Ibsu 

n*i  itatmt  t0iin»€  nMoB  aM  S«Ml  turn 

ta  mmmM  Mmrh  tt*  Gmernmml  of  itK  UnteH  Stilts.  Sonel  Rusu.  jn)  lt»  UmtR)  Kmploni.  on  ItK  m  lun)  in)  ttw  Govttmnenl  ol  Bulgan).  on  llw  ottw  lun) 

UMi— I  »  ymsiict  •«  cowluM  An  Mad  Control  ComnKsan  undet  It*  ctuiinunslap  o<  tlw  Sovwt  Umon  m)  with  pKtcipition  of  lepfnmlitnes  ol  tlw  United 

Suns  »a  Grait  BfilM  MS  tsUMsM 
r Tic  SoMi  OianMR  ol  t»  NM  CaMrol  Commssan  reputeity  loot  unililnal  xtm  m  ttie  njme  ol  llie  AIM  Control  Commission  tnd  aitlioul  consultation  with  In 

Umted  Stales  ot  GnM  Mm  ortMilcs.  Itus  Hitctivdy  netalmi  Unted  Slates  and  United  KinMini  partiuMlnn  Soviel  Russia  has  aided  and  aliened  the  Bulgarian 

GownmiM  s  Mm  ■  oqai  4i|MS  le  liM  IMse  provisions  ol  It*  umislice  The  Sonets  nave  refused  lo  consider  wth  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 

Balpras  M|«ai  Ip  iMk  ml  ndMi  UMri  IMans  property  and  mieresls  | 
Ff  ant  mt  SmM  Ibm  a|M<  i  kMi  of  Ann  and  iwtim  a«t 
CMe  and  SomI  nssa  cstMoM  Idomatic  retatan 
ntMifti  aM  Sonet  fbesa  cstMaM  d«lomlc  retaions 
Fabad  and  SMd  llusiia  concluded  a  rt«acalion  agreement 
Ike  Mak  ftowi— H  Gonemnenl  oas  recognnd  Dr  Soviet  Russia 
A*  agi—wl  cnoniai  an  armslice  Oehaen  iDe  Unix  ol  Sonet  Sociakst  RepuMcs.  lie  Unled  Kingdom  ol  Great  Btilam  and  Nortnern  Ireland,  and  the  United  Slates  ol 

Amki  mtm  tmtmtt  NwfaT  o*  M  oav  an  s«M  M  Moraa  Jin  20.  194i 
( "ntSMM  iwoilMM  m  m  AC  !■  Mlt_ajlBlj|i  idid  MMmlii  n  na  nime  ol  ine  AS  ailHoul  consultition  ot  nolKX  lo  his  American  am)  Bnlisti 

cfllM|wi  IhB  dM|M|  Mb  ffy  mmMmcp  m  cMkIni  pMc^ifen  m  ihi  aotk  ol  tlw  ACC  | 
At  lt»  Yalta  Coalaan.  tt  UnM  SMB.  GnM  Btiba.  «d  SoaM  !■■>  ifned  on  measures  lor  occupation  control  md  repiralnn  concerning  Germany  U  N     opei^ 

questions    Marit  YifoatMO.  a*  umauL.  tbnM  Einpe  iVM;  Ctair.  M  repitriation  The  conlerence  also  adopted  a  deciartnn  on  liberalerf  (urope  mlended  lo  aid 
m  llMi  Gwimii  wd  pwpic  ol  lit  km  sate  to  lolw  P»  demociaiic  means  llieit  ptesswg  pditml  and  economic  ptoMero 

BUIGMM 


fTte  Sonet  GowtMicM  las  consistently  refused  to  apee  wtn  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  on  poloes  to  assist  the  (cople  ol  Bulgaria  to  solve  Iheir  polilical  and 
eonanc  protkms  dtmeclallCal^  On  the  contrary  the  Soviel  Governmeni.  through  the  local  Communist  f^rty.  has  unilaterally  sutiverted  representative  democratic 
proceies  a  Biil|«ii  aid  assisted  «  denying  the  Bulginati  people  the  eiercise  ol  lundamenlil  Ireedoms  For  eaimple.  <i  194i.  Sonet  authotilies  umlalerally  nleftered  m 
Me  nIctiHl  41m  ol  Biil|lta  s  Utgesl  poklical  patty  py  demanding  and  obtaining  ttie  replactmeni  ol  Di  G  M  Dimitrov  as  seaetary  genetal  ol  Ihe  Agrarian  Umon  | 


HUNGARy 


(takn  k  te  aramm.  Hie  USSR,  acting  IhrougH  Ha  Huiginiii  Comoimsl  Patty  wd  its  own  igenccs  and  armed  loites  n  Hungary,  unilaterally  suPverted  Ilie  aill  ol 
Ha  llwMnw  powk  lo  lol*lin»mii  a  mifftm  tt  lundamentai  Ireedoms  For  eiaiiiple 
111  Cmnt  SmntH.  0*ri|r  Sowl  Qmmm  ol  Me  Allied  Control  Commission  (ACCl.  without  consunmg  Itie  Unted  Slates  and  United  Kingdom  ACC  representative 

teoM  CaOMlc  yovK  oi|MiiMn.  luM  1946 

It)  Sonet  atmed  Ivccs  arrested  Beta  Kovacs  rnemtat  d  Patlooioiil  and  lormet  secretary  general  ol  Smallholders  Party  Fetiuary  194/ 

lei   General  Svndov  ptecolated   j   political   criss  mUai  Vc  Communist   rninotily   to  torce  the  resignation  ol   Prime  Minister   Nagy    May-lune   194/ 

id)  Ttt  SoatI  GoMtnwil  relused  repealed  Unled  SMes  ptoposjls  to  loin  m  tripartile  eumnalion  ol  Hungary  s  economic  situation  to  assist  Hungary  to  solve  ils 

gtcssag  KMonc  pioHm.  194< 

|e)  Qiici—iloty  OOMMC  afteemenls  were  lorted  upon  Hungary,  indutag  the  the  eslitili:;nmenl  ol  lomi  Soviet  Hungarian  companies.  I94i-4t 

(t)  Tke  SoMOl  MX  roptesenlative  contended  mat  only  the  ocn>lMMl  Micts  when  control  ttie  airfields  can  permit  the  Hungarian  authorities  lormed  a  Hungarian- 

Sonel  end  a*  Itaiispett  compiny  The  Hungatian  Government  mn  m  pomMW  to  negotiate  agreements  with  certain  other  counties  hut  not  with  the  United  States  or 


1950.  Jill  I.. 


\CMnfi  k  lb  ^iinum  Itie  USSR   xMi  nnafli  UK  HaMMO  ComwM  Patty  aid  its  own  i|tncies  aid  amed  lorces  <n  Rumania  systematlcal^  and  uniUterally 
salMtM   M  dlHctatic   will   ol   Ml  NHMii  tmll   lo   MMaiawni   «   negllion   ol    Ineit    lundimental    freedoms    Maior    eumples   ate   as   follows 
(a)  By  MdMial  niencntion  Sonet  occupiMii  wmontcs  and  VislMisliy  (FePniaryMircli  194i)  ellicted  tlie  overthrow  ol  Premier  Radescu s  interim  representative 
governmeni  and  otsiakd  1  Communist-controlled  regime 

ill!  Umlaleril  sinott  ol  Premcr  Groiis  retention  ol  oltice  m  delinance  ol  Itc  Kmgs  demand  lor  his  resignation  and  the  United  Stales  request  lor  tripartite 
consaAatai  «  rtgant  lo  llif  R«(s  appia  (August  194i) 

(cj  Dnd  iilirtnd  umMem  alerletena  by  llie  Soviet  occupation  autiioritcs  «i  the  election  canpafn  ol  194i  ncluitng  Hw  use  ol  Soviet  troops  to  breaA  up 
noriMp  of  ftp  mpoiilaw.  and  atbiliay  eictcae  ol  censorship 

Id)  hKim*  e^Mitoo  of  da  Umiiaai  (conomii.  horn  1944  omnrd.  mrooih  (1)  armslice  eitraclnns  many  limes  in  eicess  ol  the  requirements  ol  the  armistice 
iffwim  and  n  Utfi  imhm  iMoMtuid  by  hM  4|il»wol  (2)  Ibe  csUMmod  ol  SoneKontroled  lomt  companies  covering  the  principal  economic  activities  ol 
Rnmna.  and  (3)  coiwiatcBl  agnamts  Ihe  knoaMge  ol  ndaac  terms  was  repoMiy  refused  to  the  other  hm  Vilta  powers 

(ei  Retecton  ol  a  groposal  by  fhe  United  Slates  an)  Umted  Kingdom  m  December  1946  to  set  up  a  lornt  commisswi  to  study  the  ecomonx  situation  m  Rumania 
(I)  Unlaleral  intervention  from  March  I94i  onwad.  in  Rumanian  commercial  negolialnns  wilfi  *  *  '  | 
The  VWi  Cotdetenct.  «  ils  dedaaton  on  Maid,  ptondal  tor  a  Polish  Pionsoial  GoMtnmeol  ol  National  Unity  and  pledged  it  to  hold  free  elections 
On  stMta  occaSBB  ptat  to  Iht  eMms  aid  Woaai  pitsstent  reports  ol  reptehensMe  methods  employed  by  Ihe  Governmeni  against  the  democratic  opposition.  Ihe 
U*M  Slatis  aid  Gnu  tntM  tliimdMl  Vie  PtWi  PwaMWl  Government  oi  its  obtgahons  On  Januay  i.  1947  the  British  and  Soviel  Governments  were  asked  to  lOin 
the  UMd  SMb  a  ntMCkai  Hi  Poles  on  Hn  subaci  The  British  Government  nude  simiui  represenialnns  to  the  Soviet  Government  tor  Soviet  support  m  calling  tor 
1  sinct  MMmM  (f  htmtt  othlllion  The  Sonet  Governmeni  relused  to  participate  The  Britisn  anf  American  leprescnlations  were  summarily  reiected  Dy  the  Polish 
GoMtiaait  as  'aidoi  alcrtawci'  a  da  aletiia  iHats  ol  Poland 
"In  the  1947  pitiianenlay  ekcbOM  M  ftUk  RHsad  Paty  (repotted  to  represent  i  large  maionty  ol  the  popuialnni  obtaned  only  28  ol  the  444  seats  The  19i2 
elechon  was  the  smga-slate  SmK  typo  art  dal  oil  permit  even  the  token  representation  ol  Government  opposition  that  obtained  m  the  1947  election  This  type  ol 
(lection  was  sactaned  by  Ihe  CnoMahai  ol  My  22  f9i2 
With    reference   to   Polish    boundaas.    the    conlerence   agreed    that    the   lina   deiimilalion   ol    Poland's   weslem   fronliet    should   awat    Ihe   peace   conlerence 
On  luhr  6.  19i0.  Ihe  Sovct  controlled  Governments  ol  Poland  and  Eastern  Germany  signed  an  agreement  making  the  Order  Neisse  line  the  definitive  German  Polish  frontei 
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taMone  iTMd  IIM  Qnt  sMiiH  ntai  M  trnmi^  a  Machutia 

[nil  USSI   anotM  Ml  oams  ol  Mi  hfitt  ol  Chna  so  that  the  Chinese  people  Imd  themselves  today  enslaved  by  a  Soviet-dominated  diclatorship 

MaOrf  a  MahJaia  an  ditKtir  danfri  k  t»  OMd  ol  SI5I.000.000  during  Sonel  oaupatnn  The  greatest  part  ol  Ihe  damafe  to  Ihe  Manchutian  industrial  complei 

■IS  ptantdy  te  to  SomM  wmmIi  ol  wvnad.  Ww  Sonet  tratps  Mt  Maichutii.  nay  attMad  tt*  Cmnise  Comnhmsts  to  Uti  ONt  soWaolHl  gumtitcs  ol 

Otma  am  mi  Mam  ooMnI  OMt  an  aw  CtaM  Cowwiiinl  maps  altmplmi  to  entot  Maichiro  sakiequeni  to  ihi  J^aase  swmda  ain  daaid  Ihe  neht  to 

load  «  Daw  by  Ml  Soaot  MMitdas  Ihiti  aid  mit  lotod  to  use  leis  advaitiiceus  Mat  ports  Doe  m  lap  port  to  Sonel  otslrwtianm.  Oan  wis  unaue  to 

estaUali  i  Coytiwwht  idimstratnn  at  Oairen  | 
DnnKai  lk)iMc  ari  Sonol  Russia  established  d«loniatic  relations 
Dwiidli  mi  S«Ml  ItaM  eskNHhcd  d«tomalic  relitions 
Bnal  aM  Sam  Ihm  cstMshal  dckmilic  nlilans 

YopalMi  ml  SoMi  Ihm  Sfiad  »-jmi  holy  ol  Irandship.  mutml  ad  aid  cooperiton 
The  ftoasawl  Mah  Coiuwd  aM  SoaH  Rum  rexhed  ai  agreement  on  eastern  irontier  gueshons 
BolM  aid  Soail  RHM  oMIdM  tihaatc  nWions 
GiMOMli  iM  Soail  Imh  oMMld  ClkMlK  rMiais 

Da  hwiMMl  Mak  GoimaaM  aid  imtt  Una  a|Md  a  20  year  fr«ndsh«  assistance  aid  poshira  coopetainn  pad 
iMaM  nd  Soail  Imm  9|Rod  ai  i|wiairt  cawiMf  cconomc  cooperation 

Uakd  Smb.  GmI  BhUm.  Fraiei.  Hd  Soaol  Rhm  OOOCtodld  a  dedaaton  regadmg  Deleat  ol  Germany  aid  Assumption  ol  Supreme  Authority  by  AUied  Powers 
NMt  at  IM  MM  tl  Ml  ptoMOhS  ol  Ma  iKlinlm.  WhMd  by  a  slalemenl  ot  Sonet  vmatais 
(a)  MM  p«Mn  to  Mamm  hihn  bowdaas  ol  Gamaiy 
(tMtallcoiaitnnci  ol  Umted  SUtos.  France  or  GmI  Bntim.  the  Sovat-controM  governments  ol  Polind  and  Eastern  Germany  signed  an  agreement  determining  the 

GotflM-Pofesh  Ironlier ) 
|b)  OMxiMOMs  ol  a  cmt  pol<e  to  be  armed  only  with  small  ams  lo  maatan  order  aid  la  guard  dulas.  ant  lo  be  designated  by  allied  representalnies 
(SmoI  Imm  Rb  aiMid  Eastern  German   police  force   ol  about  100.000  Its  tramii  aid  iqMMnt  otohi  il  adday  a  chaicler  | 
10  n*  aMlT'GiHhr  Berkn   to  be  occupied  by  lorces  ol  each  ol  Ihe  tour  powers  An  Inte-Alad  Cdwthi  AuMonly  (Kommandalura)  consisting  ol  lour  commandanls. 

to  bo  WORM  by  Mat  ibrkIm  caNiiiMasHit<MI.  to  bi  BtibiaAid  to  iltict  lortty  ds  idnnstrjlioo 
nia  SoaM  iipmuililiii  ariod  ad  ol  l  oaMoi  ol  Ml  RmMnMuti  On  July  1.  1941.  SonM  atMotitas  aaouiCRl  Ihii  they  aouM  no  longer  participate  m  any 

moMiB  TkBi  Kts  Mh  dBtrgyid  Ml  aadnnttdi  coidrol  mKhaety  ol  Bcrhn  Ha  Bitia  btodu*.  ahch  team  toU  on  Joly  2.  1941.  aid  wis  not  lilted  unitl  May 

12.  1949.  WB  a  hirthcr  eflott  to  destroy  the  oualnpatite  status  ol  Ihe  crty  | 
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ISince  June  1952.  the  Soviet-dominated  East  German  and  East  Berlin  authorities  have  introduced  discnmirutnn  between  the  populations  ol  Ihe  Soviet  and  Western  sectors  ol 
Berlin  on  a  wide  scale  Thus  West  Berliners  have  been  barred  Iron  virtually  all  entry  into  the  Soviet  Zone  even  lor  Ihe  purpose  ol  visiting  property  such  as  garden  plots, 
which  they  hoW  there  Virtually  all  movement  across  the  boundary  between  the  Western  sectors  and  the  Soviet  Zone  has  been  stopped  am)  a  variety  of  measures  have 
been  aimed  at  discouraging  movement  between  the  Soviet  and  Western  Sectors  these  measures  have  included  a  ban  on  purchases  by  West  Berliners  m  East  Berlin, 
oflerinc  West  Berlin  workers  employed  m  SovieHkuninaled  enterprises  the  alternatives  ol  dismissal  oi  change  of  residence  to  the  Soviet  Sector  or  Zone  arbitrary  seuure  ol 
West  Berlin  vehicles  in  Ihe  Soviet  Sector,  mterlerence  with  public  transportation  and  arrests,  kidnappings  shootings  and  other  acts  of  intimidation  against  West  Berliners 
This  program  has  been  intended  not  only  to  put  additional  pressures  on  the  overwhelmingly  aniitoimunist  population  ot  West  Berlin  but  also  lo  halt  the  Ikiw  ol  refugees 
Itom  East  German  persecution  and  poor  living  condtlons  to  West  Berlin  ] 

(d)  In  the  period  vrhen  Germany  was  carrying  out  the  basic  requirements  ol  unconditional  surrender,  supreme  authority  in  Germany  was  to  be  enercised,  on  instructions  from 
Iheir  governments  by  the  Soviet,  British,  United  Slates,  and  French  Commanders  in  Chief,  each  in  his  own  zone  ol  occupalwi,  and  also  jOinlly  m  matters  alteclmg 
Germany  as  a  whole  The  lour  Commanders  in  Chief  together  wouM  constitute  the  Control  Council 

(On  Mar   20,  1948,  the  Soviet  commander  umlalerally  adjourned  a  meeting  ot  the  Council  and  abruptly  walked  out,  thereby  precipitating  a  rupture  ot  ils  operations  | 

(e)  The  administration  ot  Ihe  Greater  Berlin  area  was  lo  be  directed  by  an  Inter  Allied  Govermng  Authority,  whch  would  operate  under  the  general  direction  ol  the  Control 
Council,  and  consist  ol  lour  Commandants 

[On  June  16,  1948,  the  Soviet  representative  walked  out  ol  a  meeting  oi  the  Kommandalura  On  July  1,  1948,  Soviet  authorities  announced  that  they  wouk)  no  kmget 
participate  m  any  meetings  These  acts  linally  destroyed  Ihe  quadripartite  control  machinery  ol  Berlin  The  Berlin  blockade,  which  became  total  on  July  2.  1948.  aid  was 
not  lifted  until  May  12.  1949,  was  a  lurther  ctlorl  to  destroy  the  quadripartite  status  ol  the  city  ] 
Ecuador  and  Soviet  Russia  established  diplomatic  relations 

Hungary  and  Soviet  Russia  signed  an  agreement  on  goods  lo  be  delwered  by  Hungary  as  reparations 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was  adopted  (Ratilied  by  Soviet  Russia  Oct  24,  1945 ) ' 

Its  purposes  were  establishmeni  ot    1    Internalnnal  peace  and  security,  2   Equal  rights  and  sett  determination  ol  peoples,  3   Cooperation  in  solving  international 
problems— economic,  social,  cultural  or  humanrlarian,  and  4  A  center  lor  harmonizing  actions  oi  natnns  lor  attainment  of  above 
A    The  USSR    has  obstructed  and  relused  to  cooperate  with  the  etiorts  oi  the  maiority  to  lind  equitable  solutions  to  problems  ot  mlernalnnal  concern 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  —The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  which  iitsi  met  on  June  14,  1946,  suspended  operations  alter  ?l  meetings  on  July  29  1949,  owmg  to 
the  continued  iailure  oi  Ihe  US S R  to  make  any  concessions  to  the  maiorify  plan  The  AEC  Working  Committee  hew  a  total  of  49  meetings  from  the  time  of  its  creation  on 
June  19,  1946,  to  its  suspension  on  June  15,  1949,  lor  the  reason  above  The  6-power  atomic  energy  talks  which  began  on  Aug  9  1949,  were  broken  up  alter  14 
meetings  on  Jan  19,  1950,  when  the  USSR  withdrew  over  the  participation  oi  Natonalisl  China 

tonmisswn  lor  Conventional  Armaments —The  Commissroii  tor  Conventional  Armaments  which  tirsi  met  on  Mar  24,  1947,  transmitted  lo  the  Security  Council  at  its 
19th  and  last  meeting  on  Aug  1,  1949,  a  French  proposal  lor  an  international  census  ot  armed  lorces  and  armaments,  subsequently  vetoed  t»  Ihe  USSR  on  Ocl  11  The 
Working  Committee  (subcommittee  3)  oi  the  CCA,  which  lirst  met  on  Apr  21.  1947,  suspended  operations  alter  25  meetings  on  July  18.  1949 

Soviet  noncooperalion  —This  is  most  clearly  shown  in  the  boycott  by  the  USSR  ol  Ihe  Korean  and  Balkan  Commissions,  of  the  Security  Council  during  its  discussion 
ot  a  threat  lo  the  peace  in  Iran,  and  ol  Ihe  Interim  Committee;  in  Ihe  veto  ol  the  Neutrals  plan  lor  a  solution  to  the  Berlin  impasse,  and  in  Soviet  opposition  to  any  study  ol 
the  veto  or  of  "methods  for  Ihe  promotion  oi  international  cooperation, "  and  to  the  creation  oi  a  U  N  guard  iorce 

B  It  has  disregarded  its  responsibility  as  a  maior  power  lo  support  Ihe  work  oi  the  various  U  N  agencies  entrusted  with  the  task  oi  bettering  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  oi  the  work! 

Specialized  agencies— The  USRR  is  a  member  ol  only  3 'out  oi  11  specialized  agencies  m  being— the  International  Telecommunicalion  Union  and  Unnrersal  Postal 
Union  and  Ihe  World  USRR,  Byetorussia,  and  Ihe  Ukraine  announced  on  feb  16,  1949,  their  withdrawal  trom  the  World  Heallti  Organization  on  the  grounds  ol  eicesswe 
expense  and  dissalistaclion  with  the  agency  s  program,  without  even  waiting  to  present  their  objections  lo  Ihe  WHO  Assembly  m  )une  where  the  budget  and  program  nete  to 
be  discussed  Since  there  is  no  provision  lor  withdrawal  in  the  WHO  constitulKin,  they  arc  still  considered  as  members  Satellite  withdrawals  in  Ihe  pasi  year  Irom  specuhzed 
agencies  m  which  Ihe  U  S  S  R  docs  not  participate  are  clearly  Moscow-inspired  The  Soviet  opposition  lo  Ihe  specialized  agencies  ranges  from  vehement  attacks  m  the  case 
of  the  International  Refugee  Organization  to  indilierence  toward  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization  Ot  the  specialized  agencies  to  which  it  belongs 
Soviet  Russia  participates  in  only  one  oi  the  technical  committees  where  the  actual  work  is  performed ' 

Statistics- The  reluctance  ol  the  Soviets  to  reveal  statistics  on  even  their  usual  percentage  basis  has  lurther  hampered  drscussnns  ol  a  technical  nature 

An  understanding  was  established  at  the  San  Francisco  Conlerence  heW  in  May  and  June  1945.  that  Ihe  veto  m  Ihe  Security  Council  would  be  used  sparingly  and  only 
in  connection  with  the  most  important  issues 
As  ot  July  19.  1955,  Soviet  Russia  has  recorded  60  vetoes 

Ihe  USSR  Continued  its  obstructionism  within  the  United  Nations  through  the  tactics  ol  its  representative,  Jacob  Malik,  then  the  President  oi  the  Security  Council  This 
official   abused   the    Presidency    ol    the   Council,    particularly    in    vilifying   the   action    ol    the    United    Nations,    and    its   supporters,    with    respect    to   Korea 
Czechoslovakia,  under  pressure,  and  Soviet  Russia  signed  an  agreement  incorporating  the  Carpalho-Ukraine  into  Ukrainian  Soviet  Republic 
Finland  and  Soviet  Russia  reached  an  agreement  on  delivery  of  indemnity  commodities 

The  Potsdam  Conlerence  was  participated  m  by  Ihe  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Soviet  Russia  (China  and  France  both  adhered  to  pertrnent  agreements )  Below  are 
listed  some  ol  the  provisions  oi  this  conlerence,  lollowed  by  a  statement  oi  Soviet  violations 

(a)  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  France,  Soviet  Russia  agreed  that,  so  lar  as  is  praclcable,  there  shook)  be  umlormity  ol  IreitoienI  ol  the  German  population  throughout 
Germany 

[The  Sonet  dominated  East  German  authorities  m  June  1952  began  an  extensive  program  aimed  at  the  complete  isolation  of  the  East  German  population  Irom  contact  with 
the  West  and  particularly  with  the  population  oi  West  Germany  While  obviously  designed  to  lacilitale  control  ol  the  population  and  eniorcement  oi  measures  taken  in  Ihe 
progressively  aaelerated  campaign  to  remake  East  Germany  m  the  image  ol  other  Soviet  sateliles,  this  program  was  also  in  large  part  aimed  at  reducing  the  mass  eudus 
ol  East  Germans— reaching  over  100,000  m  1952  alone— which  has  furnished  the  most  impressive  demonstration  ol  the  dilference  in  conditions  between  East  and  Weil 
Germany  In  addition  to  Ihe  measures  m  and  around  Berim  outlined  elsewhere,  Soviet  and  East  German  actions  have  included  complete  closure  o'  the  interzonal  liwtat. 
with  the  exception  ol  crossing  points  lor  careluily  channeled  and  controlled  tratlic  lo  and  Irom  West  Berlin  and  prohibition  ol  all  visits  ol  West  Germans  lo  the  Sonet 
Zone  except  by  rarely  issued  special  pass  The  seriousness  ot  this  eltort  is  demonstrated  by  Ihe  thoroughness  ol  the  Irontier -control  measures  taken,  including  ciealnn  oi  a 
i-kilometer  blocked  zone  along  the  Irontier  Irom  which  a  substantial  portion  ol  the  population,  including  entire  ullages,  was  lorciWy  evacuated ! 

(b)  The  complete  disarmament  and  demilitarization  ol  Germany  and  Ihe  elimination  or  control  ol  all  German  industry  that  couk)  be  used  lor  military  production 
rihe  USSR  has  created  m  East  Germany  a    police  iorce'  of  approximately  110,000  Because  oi  its  training  and  equipment,  this  force  is  actually  military  m  character  it  is 

suppiernented  by  at  least  an  equal  number  ol  paramilitary  security,  ami  border  police  Since  May  1952,  East  German  puppet  political  leaders  though  not  admitting  the 
existence  ol  this  Iorce  have  repeatedly  stated  then  intention  to  loim  national  armed  forces  lor  the  ■deiense  ol  the  homeland  '  As  luslrlication,  they  have  cited  as  »i 
accomplished  tact,  and  distorted  into  an  alleged^  aggressive  revival  ol  German  imperialism.  Western  plans,  not  yet  implemented,  to  counter  this  Iorce  by  integration  ol 
West  Germany  into  the  West  European  deiense  effort  1 
,  (c)  The  administration  in  Germany  should  be  directed  toward  Ihe  decentralization  ol  the  political  structure  and  the  development  ol  local  responsibility 
(Soval  authorities  have  restricted  Ireedom  ol  action  ol  non-Communist  parties  by  deprnrmg  them  ol  lacililies  equal  with  the  Communist-dominated  Socialist  Unity  Party 
(SED)  by  alBfering  m  then  internal  affairs  coercing  their  leaders,  and  diclating  party  actons,  and  in  genetal  by  denying  them  the  autonomy  essential  to  democratic 
poNtiCJl  weaimlBns  they  do  not  compete  lor  popular  support  with  the  SED  in  free  elections  Rather,  they  are  altolted  a  prearranged  proportion  ol  the  candkJates  placed 
Wore  Ihe  voters  as  a  single-unopposed  list  Leaders  unacceptable  to  Ihe  Soviet  authorities  or  then  Commumsl  representatives  are  summarily  removed,  and  the  parties  are 
compelled  publicly  to  support  all  Government  polices  and  measures  There  is  no  instance  on  record  ol  public  opposition  to  any  Communist-supported  measure  by  any  oi  the 
parties  allowed  to  exist  The  Social  Democratic  Party  has  been  denied  the  right  lo  operate  m  the  Soviet  Zone  as  an  independent  organization,  after  a  delated  decision  by 
Its  lemaining  leaders  not  submitted  to  a  vote  ol  Ihe  party  membership,  lo  unite  with  the  Communist  Party  as  the  SEO  ] 

(d)  Subiect  to  Ihe  necessity  lor  maintaining  milita^  security,  Ireedom  oi  speech,  press  and  religion  shall  be  permiHed  and  religious  institutons  shall  be  respected  Subject 
likewise  to  the  maintenance  ol  military  security,  the  lormation  ol  tree  Ira*  unons  shall  be  permitted 

ISoviet  authorities  have  nullilied  any  genuine  Ireedom  ol  speech  and  press  through  a  system  ol  suppression,  intimidation,  and  terrorism  by  military,  police,  and  party 
authorities  A  totalitarian  police  system  is  being  built  up  which  suppresses  basic  human  rights  and  legal  processes  and  indulges  in  arbitrary  seizures  ol  properly  arests. 
detentions,  deportation,  lorced  labor,  and  other  practices  contrary  lo  democratic  principles  1 

(e)  During  the  period  ol  occupation,  Germany  was  to  be  treated  as  a  single  economic  unit  To  this  end  common  policies  were  to  be  established  m  regard  to  transportation 
and  communications  ,  ^        ^   .  . 

...  (Soviet  Russia  has  consistently  obstructed  all  attempts  to  implement  this  principle  It  has  lolkwred  a  unilateral  economic  policy  m  its  own  zone  It  has  made  trade  across 

these  borders  more  ditiicult  than  is  ordinarily  the  case  across  national  Irontiers  J 
..,  (t)  Payment  oi  reparations  was  planned  to  leave  enough  resources  lo  enable  the  German  people  to  subsist  without  external  assistance 
(Soviet  Russia  has  taken  large  amounts  ol  reparations  trom  current  producton,  has  absortied  a  substantial  part  ol  German  industry  m  Soviet  Zone  into  Soviet  stale-owned 
concerns,  and  has  otherwise  expioited  and  drained  German  resources  m  a  manner  not  authorized  by  Potsdam  protocol  or  other  agreements 
Soviet  Russia  has  relused  to  submit  detailed  reports  on  any  reparation  removals  Irom  its  zone  1 
,   (!)  II  was  agreed  that  reparations  should  not  be  exacted  Irom  Austria 
(iSimovais  ol  equipment  and  materials  by  the  Soviet  have  been  made  under  the  guise  oi  ■German  assets   and  "war  booty    Sonel  authotilies  ae  engaging  m  economc 

pressures  having  deleterious  eiiecis  on  the  Austrian  economy  and  which  are  outskle  the  application  oi  Austrian  law  ] 
(h)  The  Polish  Provisional  Government  ol  National  Unity  agreed  to  tree  elections  and  thai  representalnies  ol  Ihe  Allied  Press  should  enjoy  lull  ireedom  lo  report  on 

developments  beiore  and  during  the  elections 

On  several  occasions  prior  lo  the  elections  and  iolkiwing  persistent  reports  oi  reprehensible  methods  emplciyed  by  the  Government  against  the  democratic  opposition,  the 

United  Stales  and  Great  Britain  reminded  the  Polish  Provisional  Government  ol  its  obligations  On  January  5,  1947,  the  British  and  Soviet  Governments  were  asked  to  |0«i 

Ihe  United  Slates  m  approaching  the  Poles  on  this  subiect  The  British  Government  made  similar  representations  to  the  Soviet  Governmeni  lor  Sonet  support  m  UMfloi 

a  strict  lullillment  ot  Poland  s  oblijations  The  Soviet  Governmeni  relused  lo  participate  The  British  and  American  representations  were  summarily  rejected  by  the  Poksh 

Governmeni  as   undue  inlerteience    in  the  internal  allairs  ol  Poland  t^  ,„c, 

lln  Ihe  1947  parliamentary  elections  the  Polish  Peasant  Party  (reported  lo  represent  a  large  majority  oi  the  population)  obtained  only  28  ol  the  444  seats  Ihe  1952 

election  was  the  single  slate  Soviet  type  and  did  not  permit  even  the  token  representation  ol  Government  opposition  thai  obtained  m  the  1947  election  This  type  ol  elect«n 

was  sanctioned  by  the  constitution  oi  July  22.  1952  ] 

(i)  Western  Irontiers  ol  Poland  should,  m  conformity  with  the  Crimea  Conference,  await  peace  settlement 
(Sowel-dominaled  Eastern  Germany  and  Poland  signed  an  agreement  making  the  Oder  Neisse  line  the  delmitive  German-Polish  irontier  | 

(I)  The  3  Governments  expressed  assurance  that  in  view  ol  the  changed  conditions  resulting  Irom  the  termmalion  ol  the  war  in  Europe,  represenlatwes  ot  the  Ailed  press 
woukl  enjoy  lull  Ireedom  to  report  to  the  world  upon  developments  in  Rumania,  Bulgaria.  Hungary,  and  Finland, 
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lind  to  1  (»opos*  Or  Sw«i  Dusm  IIuI.  up  to  »»  tOKCtoBi  o<  poet  wlti  Hongjty  contefwas  o(  ll»  *CC  •ouk)  be  uHk)  wenr  10  days  » 


bi%m  MUM  MtaAts 

tm  T»e3" 


MGMM 


[the  Soviet  refused  tepeated  Ui»tei!  Stales  and  United  fcnjdom  requests  to  consult  as  arced  It  continued  to  openle  the  MM  Coirtral  Commssw  umlaleially  mUhoiil 
elleclive  pafticwtw  ol  w  even  on  occasion  knomledje  ot  the  United  Stales  and  United  Hwgdoni  mempets  | 


HUNGMV 


CH  Ml   :8  «pnl  1950  0  231        193C  feP  14 
SO 


3p 

40 

5d 

111 

3  D 

39 

so 

so 

So  W 

IP   41 

so 

SD 

Sp 

43 

IP  43 

1946  lan  6 
1946.  FA  27 
1946  Hir  19 
1946  Mar  19 
1946  Apr  4 

1946 
1946 

Jui>e6 

hmell 

lOHaiie  rcgeated  reooests  the  USSR  (Helmed  to  disaiss  the  levBon  ol  ptocedwes  lot  the  Control  Commission  as  ajieed  at  Potsdam  Instead  it  continued  lo  act 

'^teXTthTS™  o(l«  amm,sw«Tmatlers  o*  substance  »thOiit  ^MSMion  «tn  or  no«e  lo  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  mentos  Fo.  eurn^ 

ImuxMnZit  issued  Oy  the  Sonet  Hi|h  Conunand  itiaRMl  M  «f  ol  the  Huneaian  Aim,  «ilho.,I  consoltin.  the  British  o.  Uml«l  Stales  'eP'««iH"ves 

0)  Swit  IheTniJwie  ol  the  Sw  sS«  the  Sihnel  Beprtj  Owihian  ol  the  fcc  ordered  the  Hungarian  iWmnenl  lo  dntand  certain  Catholic  youl^ 
siMiaMas  in  tune-Julv  1946  He  also  icoMMaM  Itsmssal  ol  certain  Gonernmenl  olticials  ,    ^     »  ^ 

iclli  the  1*1 7l946  and  wltal  CIM«a|  the  Amercans  oi  Bntish  the  So«t  element  ol  the  Att  gave  permission  to  twrn  the  Hungarian    reedom  Party 
Id)  Early  in  1947  the  Hiiiit»i«i  pMt  MS  ordered  tiy  the  Sowel  Chairman  in  the  name  ol  the  Allied  Control  Commission  10  suppress  the  Dohhcation  ol  Count  Ciano  s 

(el  In  wly  1947  the  Sowet  Ckamw  stated  ne  had  peisonally  given  approval  to  the  Hunjarian  Government  to  resume  diplomatic  relations  wtti  certain  countries  in 
the  name  ol  the  A»ed  Control  Commission  and  wthout  tm  dBCussw  oilh  Bie  BnlBh  or  Amncans 

III  In  Ma*  1947  me  ACC  Chairman  letuscd  the  United  Stales  Deramm  lo  vol  HMMiun  Aimy  units  ,  ^     .     » .,       , 

1)  SMel  ililmherretoed  to  permit  tree  ipovement  ol   Hit  Aiwan  ekMM  ol   the  AIM  Control  Commission   (also  agphcatHe  to  Bulparia) 
(h)  The  Sonets  letuseil  to  trawl  to  the  Awienan  repraentatnre  daU  on  the  ainst  ol  Beta  toiacs  ty  the  Soviet  Aimy  ] 


UNAMA 


lOespite  repeated  leouesls  ll»  U  S  S  »  relused  lo  consult  on  the  proceduial  levisw  and  continued  unWerahy  throughout  the  armistice  period  to  operate  the  ACC  m 
Rumama  mthout  eflectwe  Da(tic«at«n  by  the  United  Stales  and  United  Kintdom  bamples  are  as  toUows 

Ta)  tssua«a  ol  direcHveTio  Rumanar.  aulhoiities  hy  Soviet  element  ol  ACC  Kithoul  apimM  ol  United  Stales  and  United  Kingdom  lepresentamn  sometimes  m  the 

lace  ol  Unltd  Stales  and  Umled  Kingdom  protests,  and  ollen  inthout  noWeatw  or  tfiscwaai  Many  ol  these  dmctivts  mere  preiudicial  to  United  States  mteiests 

lb)  OtelncSve  handhoi  ol  cleaianees  to  eow  Rumana  lor  ollicial  United  States  penonul  and  aireiati  ^._, ,,  .^ 

In  oMmcMaii  «l  Itoj  areemert.  the  SomI  Ckamin  ol  hie  ACC  by  the  usuioalon  ol  authority  delayed  and  wthheid  entry  permits  to  Rumama  lor  accredited  United 

Slates  LiSiuMMlliir  ttKMyMiMcamvmtm  Mm  m  country  on  labrcaled  charges,  and  censored  United  Slates  press  dispatches  Ttiese  obstiuclive  tactics,  -hich 

^_,  -^  aroBJo  period,  nveie  partculaity  «  ev«lence  D«ior  lo  the  Rumaniin  *  '  •] 


(I)  n  mn  agreed  that  Allied  troops  should  be  «ithdrav.n  immediately  Irom  Tehran,  and  hirlher  stages  ol  the  wlhdrawal  ol  troops  Irom  Iran  should  be  considered  at  the 

meelmg  ol  the  Council  ol  foieign  Monsters  to  be  held  m  London  in  Sepleniliei  1945  .  ^         ^     .^   .    ..  .,  ,„ 

ISoviet  Russia  inleitered  «i  Se  uiletnai  altaits  ol  hai  by  rfpeatnt  taidB  vaWms  alo  ham  tomtory  on  many  occasions  and  by  supporting  the  A«rbaiian  separatists 

«  thnr  rctelton  in  1946  The  Sovct  rthisid  to  cvaojlt  ib  KCapM  Imii  eopl  mtK  U  R  pnam  |  ^    .        ..  ,,„ 

i  mrthrSwTol  ttittC  on  qSons  ol  principle  Mit  to  tt^S  tolC  ltal|«n  aulltontn  by  the  PresOenl  ol  the  Att  alter  agreement  or  these  directives  «ith  the 

|Sov«  Russia  acledTnilaterally  ir  the  name  ol  the  Commission  m  matters  ol  substance  unlhout  consultation  mith.  or  notce  to.  the  United  Slates  oi  United  Kingdom 

m)  free  movement  by  the  American  and  British  representatwes  m  the  country  was  to  be  permitted  provided  that  the  Aa  is  previously  informed  ol  the  time  and  loote  ol 
the  lOumeys  ^  ^   .,v  , 

ISoMCt  aulhonties  refused  to  permit  tree  movement  ol  the  American  element  ol  the  ACC  |  .   ^  ,^ , 

oTrte  toims  ol  the  Cairo  D«»aliai  that    The  three  great  alhes  covet  no  gam  lor  themselves  and  nave  no  thought  of  territorul  expansion     were  to  be  lotoved 

Sowel  Hwsias  wwe  and  occwilan  ol  HaMu  Islands  and  SMiotan,  and  adiacent  aiea.  «5  a  tiagrant  vwlalion  ol  the  Potsdam  Declaration  setting  lorth  the  terms  ot 
SWIM*  *ered  to  the  Covemment  of  Japan,  adhered  to  by  Soviet  Russia  by  declaring  war  against  Japan  August  9.  1945 1 

FoM  and  Sonet  Russia  resumed  d«lomatK  relatwis 

Rumana  aMi  Sonet  Russia  resumed  dptomalic  retatans  _  .^    .  .      ,  .   . 

Unfed  States  Great  Bntan.  ftaw.  and  Sonet  Rasa  reached  an  arcemnt  on  octupalign  and  admmslration  ol  Austria 

Great  Britain  F-ance.  »e  United  States,  and  Sonet  Rwa  aiMpIrt  »«•  a»  d  i«lB«*jOMl  Iw  OB  •  •  .^   ,  ^    ^    ,  h~  .^  k.  ,,  ««u.  .i  rh.  «.t 

Om  and  Sonet  Rush  mcM  an  agnemcnt  ntatmi  to  the  mkpeMfeiice  ol  Montoia  SmmI  Rusm  promised  independence  to  Monsolia  ii  desiied  by  its  bwp*  »' "»  "J 
rt  "hSSst  «  «^a "(VySTarUent  Dairen  .rSawSwd  asTW  port  tWiailis  were  to  be  leased  lo  the  USSTi  -Dinese  admimslralion  lo  bejindei 
LSysSmMTont. Tease  oUai  Port  Arthur  was  lo  be  used  jomtly  with  CUa  as  a  nival  base,  the  Soviets  lo  detend  .t  and  the  Chinese  to  supply  he  civi^ 
aSStiSomwChangSw  Railway  wis  to  be  lomtly  operated  the  Amse  Eastern  Radroad  and  South  Manchutian  Railroad  were  to  be  under  pint  operation  and 
OwseKwBHation  Soviet  troops  were  to  be  lrai»|nrt«lo*»*inng  war  ^       _^     , 

[Sonet  RiiSM  ««<bI  we  1945  treaty  ol  lnendsh«.  alliana.  and  Mtaal  assistance  with  Natnuhst  China  | 

AtlniB'?^|tiS!i?«»a«IduS«d  by  Rumama  and  SomI  Russia  concerning  economic  cooperation  and  lointly  owned  navigation  and  cinl  avalw  companies 

The  Potsh  PiiMiMlGMnmiM  and  Soviet  Russia  agreed  on  cJanns  agarat  Germany 

The  Pohsh  Prensmal  Government  and  Sonet  Russia  sigMd  a  boundam  agncment 

Japmst  surrender  on  Ih  USS  Missouri  conctoded  by  the  Alhed  Poncis  with  Japan 

(for  volahvis  altectng  Korea  see  Cam  Conlerencf  flov  22  1943  which  was  adhered  to  m  surrender  document ) 

Hungary  resumed  d»lomahc  relations  with  Soviet  Russia  u^k-..™!,  iu~^  im».i  imki 

The  European  Central  hiland  Transport  Oreamjation  m  which  the  United  Slates.  Belgium  Cnchoslovakia.  fnnce.  Greece.  Luwmboutg.  Netherlands.  Norway  Poland.  United 
KMHlom.  Sonet  Russia.  rugosJiwa.  andDcnmaiii  partopated  it  was  termuiated  June  30.  1941 


Yugoslavia. 
[SdntllMaat4.49ipi 
Sowdt  Rissa  ncMUCd  Rianct  s 
Sonet  Russia  ratiMd  UN  Ckaltr 


in  atieed  payments  Poland  4  381  pounds  sterling  behind  m  agreed  payments  1 
in  Austria 


finlaid  and  Sonet  Russia  snad  m  anawit  x  demarcation  of  Petsamo  frontier 

ABana  and  Sowel  RussaedatUMiglematKieUtions  .    ^^ ,„„     i «,„„ 

Umtod  Stiles.  Bntisft  French,  and  Sonet  Nines  toim*  m  Mlmiiloal  Oig»wition  tor  the  Channct  ol  Mines  m  European  Waters 
Methng  ol  Fmr  Mmsters  in  Moscow.  partopMd  « ty  UnM  SMH.  Gnat  Bntam.  Sonet  Russia,  tscusscd  the  following 

I  Preparation  ol  Peace  Treaties  with  Italy.  Rumam.  Bulgvia.  Hungary  and  Finland 

II  far  Eastern  Commission  and  Allied  Council  lor  Japan 

2'  Jon?  Conmission  ol  Umled  States  (South  Korea)  and  Sonet  Russia  (North  Korea)  estabhshed  to  assist  m  lormation  ol  provisional  Korean  sovernmeni 
3  SHomm^tm  atM  •TpMaaMM  by  pmoaMl  tamn  daMoalic  organi2ations  to  worti  out  measures  togelher  for  helping  progress  ol  Korean  people. 

the  devetopmcM  ol  dmocntic  sett-Mwnwinl  aiiriNi  eslaMsMMM  ol  mml  ndvmdence  oi  Koiea 

llSltCMCMlnnce.  Nov  22.  1943  toi  woWiens  egncemmg  Ron)  )1 

nun I  MS  leiched  hial  a  need  eisted  tor  a  unified  and  democialic  Chma  under  the  National  Government,  lor  broad  partopaton  by  democratic  elements  m  all 

braKlia  ol  «M  NWonM  CovernmenI  and  lor  a  cessation  of  ciwl  sinfe  The  participants  reaffirmed  their  adherence  lo  tV  policy  ol  noranterterence  in  the  internal  affairs  of 

Omi 

IOmhsi  (Me's  RwHk  and  Soviet  Russia  negotiated  a  Treaty  ol  Fr«ndship,  Alliance  and  Mutual  Assistance  | 

|(Set  Canotiterence.  r     --.. 

V  " 


■k's  RwHk  and  Soviet  Russia  negotiatcdaireaty  01  fr«nosnip,  wiiance  ana  muiun  assisi«z  i 

^JIXnawd^J^Mi'Go!!!^  MdloUtlie'  'and  unfettered  elections  on  the  basis  ol  unwersai  and  seaet  balM  Governmeni  should  give  assurances 
Imtm  gl  me  press,  speech,  rehgw  anl  atacatan 
Cnlmw  Feti  4  1945  tar  woMans  OMvaM  Riaiana  )J  ^       ^    ^     ^.^  ^  ^     , 

i  gwat  nandly  ailwcc  to  the  Bulgwan  Government  with  regard  to  the  desirability  of  the  iKlusion  m  the 

Id.  aMi  ol  an  addibonal  2  represenUtwcs  ol  other  democratic  groups 


cononiMg  hpMM  gi  me  press,  speech,  rehgw  ai 
KSee  Vdb  ConNnnce  Feb  4  1945.  tor  wgMan 

VI  Mnni  Sonet  Russia  took  ogpn  itsMI  da  nw 
Bolgvan  QMnaant  ol  the  Fatherland  Fionl.  ttan  bmg  I 
iSte  Vila  Coi*nnce.  Feb  4.  1943  tor  viclat«ns  concerning  Buttana  I 

VR  The  CsObhshmenl  b*  the  U  N  ol  a  Commission  lor  the  Control  ol  Alomc  Energy 
Antra  resMMl  «(MmitK  reMans  wHb  ne  Sowtl  Un«n  .    „  ^    ^    , 

Manofeai  PHpk's  fkftUt  and  Somt  Rusia  signed  1  mditiiy  iRance  and  economic  and  cultural  protocol 
Switierivri  and  Sonet  Russa  estaUsMMaNta  nMans 

SyijIiy'Ru^ci^  ^g*i*iSlnil''ci2Sly"l«».  however  was  never  lormed  An  agreement  on  troop  evacuat«n  and  Azerbaiian  autonomy  was 

Aig^MW)  Soviet  Russia  established  full  diplomalic  and  economic  relations 

Sonet  Russia  agreed  to  supply  Yugoslav  Army  with  arms  and  to  help  buM  up  Yugoslav  munitions  industry 
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1946.  June  14   Afghanistan  and  Soviet  Russia  signed  a  border  agreement  Afghanistan  was  lorced  to  cede  Kushka  to  Russia 

1946.  July  29    , Peace  Conference  m  Pans  21  Nations  participated 

1946.  Aug  2     ,. Soviet  Russia  asked  Allied  Control  Council  to  nullity  an  Austrian  law  nationalizing  industry  Aug  9.  ACC  refused  lo  act  on  Soviet  request  and  Russians  reserved  the  right  to 

disregard  the  measure  ir  their  zone 

1946.  Aug  9  Uruguay  and  Soviet  Russia  negotiated  a  treaty  ol  triendshio.  commerce  and  navigation 

1946  August   Norway  and  Soviet  Russia  agreed  on  boundaries 

1946.  Nov  4  ,..„.  • ■       


8d  49 


8  p  50       
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The  third  meeting  ol  the  Council  ol  Foreign  Ministers  was  held  in  New  York  City  It  reached  an  agreement  on  the  text  ol  the  peace  treaties  with  Italy,  Rumania.  Bulgaria, 

and  Hungary 
Council  ol  Foreign  Ministers  reached  agreement  on  status  ol  Trieste  II  provided  a  plan  for  withdrawal  ol  occupalmr  troops  and  principles  for  formation  ol  an  miernational 
territory  and  an  administration  acceptable  to  western  nations 

At  the  foreign  ministers  conference,  Mololov  accepted  the  principle  ol  tree  navigation  and  free  trade  on  the  Danube 

p  314 ["for  3  years  commerce  between  the  upper  part  ol  the  river  in  Germany  and  Austria  and  the  lower  part  under  Soviet  control  has  been  at  a  standslHl 

|"A  convention  has  been  signed  by  the  Smiet  bkx  which  undermines  the  principles  ol  freedom  of  navigation  embodied  m  the  Balkan  peace  treaties     (Danube 
Conference.  Aug  18.  1948)  | 

....._ An  agreement  was  signed  by  Japan  and  Soviet  Russia  regarding  repatriation  ol  Japanese  prisoners  ol  war  and  nationals  and  Korean  nationals 

Hungary  and  Soviet  Russia  signed  agreements  for  loint  aviation,  bauiite.  aluminum,  crude  oil.  and  navigation  companies 

1947.  feb  10 _. Peace  treaties  concluded  by  United  States.  Soviet  Russia.  Great  Britain.  France,  with  Italy,  with  Rumania,  with  Bulgaria  and  with  Hungary 

1947.  Feb  10  Peace  treaty  with  Finland  concluded  by  Australia.  Canada.  Czechoslovakia.  Great  Britain.  India.  New  Zealand.  Union  ol  South  Africj.  Soviet  Russia  It  gave  Petsamo  10  Soviet 

Russia 

1947  Feb  20 - Rumania  and  Soviet  Russia  signed  i  treaty  ol  Iriendship,  collaboration  and  mutual  assistance 

1947.  Feb  27   _ Yugoslavia  and  Soviet  Russia  adopted  an  agreement  regarding  navigation  on  the  Danube 

1947  Mar  10  Ape. Council  ol  Foreign  Ministers  at  Moscow  agreed  that  all  German  prisoners  should  be  repatriated  by  Dec  31.  1948 

1955.  Aug  3   _ [Soviet  Government  supplied  the  West  German  Red  Cross,  according  to  the  latter,  with  data  on  the  health  and  whereabouts  ol  20  out  ol  approximately  14.000  Germans- 

9.000  war  prisoners,  5,000  civilians— known  to  be  held  in  the  Sviet  | 
1947.  Apr  14  „ India  and  Soviet  Russia  established  diplomatic  relations 


1946.  Nov  27 

1946.  Nov  28 
Sept  19.  1948. 


1946.  Oec  19 
1946 


Oct  3.  1947 

1947,  Dec  18   . 

1948,  Feb  18 
1948.  Feb  18 


Communists  announced  establishment  ot  the  Cominlorm  (Communist  Intormalion  Bureau) 

Russia.  Yugoslavia,  France,  Italy,  '  •  • 
Norway  and  wiet  Russia  agreed  on  boundaries 
Burma  established  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
A  Hungarian  Soviet  alliance  was  signed 


Bureau  members  were  to  be  the  representatives  ol  the  Communist  Parties  ol  Sowel 


1948.  Mar  18  A  Bulgarian  Soviet  alliance  was  signed 
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1948.  Apr  6 
1948.  May  I 
1948.  May  4 
1948,  May  17  . 
1948.  June  19  . 
1948.  July  8     . 
1948  July  28 
1948,  Aug   18 
1948.  Sept  19 

;948-.  Sept  29 . 

1948.  Dec  9 

1949.  Mar  17.. 
1949.  May  4 

1955.  Apr  4     , 


The  Finnish  Soviet  Treaty  ol  Mutual  Delense  and  Friendship  was  signed 

Pakistan  established  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Unnn 

Soviet  Russia  and  Thailand  established  diplomatic  relations 

Israel  was  accorded  de  jure  recognition  tty  the  Soviet  Union 

Finland  and  Soviet  Russia  settled  their  border  drsputes 

Poland  and  Sonet  Rus'.ia  settled  their  frontier  disputes 

Finland  and  Soviet  Russia  agreed  on  a  reduction  of  reparations 

Convention  regarding  navigation  on  the  Danube  was  concluded  by  Bulgaria  Hungary.  Rumania.  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  Soviet  Russia 

[This  treaty  was  m  itsell  a  violation  since  it  provided  no  assurances  ol  Ireedom  ol  navigation,  and  declared  international  agreements  covring  the  Danube  and  invohring  the 

rights  of  other  stales  to  be  null  and  void  ) 
Afghanistan  and  Soviet  Russia  reached  a  boundary  agreement 
Finland  and  Soviet  Russia  concluded  a  treaty  on  regulations  ol  their  common  border 

Soviet  Union  recognized  The  Peoples  Republic  ol  Korea  and  an  economic  cultural,  trade,  loan  and  technical  assistance  agreement  was  concluded 
United  States.  Great  Britain  France,  and  Soviet  Russia  reached  an  agreement  m  New  York  lo  end  road,  rail,  and  canal  btockade  ol  Berlin  imposed  b»  Soviet  Russia  Apr  1. 

1948  This  was  supplemented  by  the  same  powers  in  Pans  in  a  June  agreement 
IJames  B  Conani  said  that  proposed  increases  in  toll  schedule  on  road  to  Berlin  from  West  Germany  would    clearly  conflict  with  the  obligations  contained  m  the  New  Yor* 

and  Pans  agreements  ot  May  and  June  1949    1 


1950.  Feb  24 

1951.  Feb  15 
1951  June 
1951.  Dec  6 
1953.  June  14 
1953.  July  20  , 
1953.  July  27 
1955.  July  11.. 
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1949  Aug  12 Prisoners  ol  War.  Geneva  This  agreement  replaced  the  POW  convention  ol  1929  II  was  signed  by  Soviet  Russia 

1949.  Oct  1  Soviet  Russia  recognized  Communist  China,  thereby  breaking  relations  with  Nationalist  China 

1949  Oct  16  East  Germany  established  diplomatic  relations  with  Soviet  Russia 

1949.  Nov  25  Rumania  and  Soviet  Russia  signed  treaty  regardrng  frontiers 

1949.  Dec  ?3  East  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia  negotiated  a  mutual  friendship  treaty 

1949  Dec  29  Norway  and  Soviet  Russia  agreed  on  boundaries  and  settlement  ot  disputes 

1930  feb  14  Chinese  Peoples  Republic  and  Soviet  Russia  A  iriendly  alliance  and  mutual  assistance  agreement  was  signed  It  ended  a  1945  agreement  with  Nationalist  China  Sonet  Russia 

turned  over  to  the  Chinese  Peoples  Republic  the  Chinese  Changchung  Railroad  effective  after  Ihe  conclusion  ol  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan  but  not  later  than  the  end  oi 
1952  Soviet  Russia  agreed  to  turn  over  the  naval  base  at  Port  Arthur  lo  the  Chinese  Peoples  Republic  and  the  Chinese  Peoples  Republic  agreed  to  pay  lor  defensive 
works  Dairen  was  lo  be  administered  by  the  Chinese  Peoples  Republic 

_„.„ Hungary  and  Soviet  Russia  signed  a  convention  regarding  settlement  ol  border  disputes 

.... .    Poland  and  Soviet  Russia  signed  a  territorial  exchange  agreement 

Hungary  and  Soviet  Russia  signed  a  military  agreement 

Iran  and  Soviet  Russia  signed  a  boundary  agreement 

Yugoslavia  and  Soviet  Russia  resumed  diplomatic  relations 

.;._ Israel  resumed  diplomatic  relations  with  Soviet  Russia 

Military  Armistice  Established  tn  Korea  with  the  Korean  People  s  Army  and  the  Chinese  People  s  volunteers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  U  N   Command  on  the  other 

[Ma;  Gen  Harlan  C  Parks,  senior  member  ol  the  U  N  Command.  Military  Armistice  Commission,  in  a  statement  at  the  60th  meeting  of  Ihe  Military  Armistice  Commission, 

after  detailing  7  pages  ol  specific  incidents,  said  J  ,  ^  ..        ^. 

■The  United  Nations  Command,  at  this  time,  lodges  the  strongest  and  most  serious  protest  made  against  your  side  since  the  signing  ol  the  armistice  and  charges  that, 
through  vDur  willful  deliberate,  and  illegal  buildup  ol  your  combat  forces,  you  have 

"]'  Flagrantly  violated  every  basic  provision  ot  the  armistice  agreement,  including  the  spirit  and  intent  ol  that  dKument  ^ 

■7  Clearly  demonstrated  youi  aggiessive  intent  ol  acquiring  a  favorable  military  position  over  the  lorces  ol  the  United  Nations  Command 
The  United  Nations  Command  demands  that 

1  You  provide  the  United  Nations  Command,  without  delay,  an  accurate  accountmg  ol  all  combat  material  and  combat  aircraft  introduced  into  the  territory  01  your 
side  since  the  signing  ol  the  armistice  ,       ^  .       .. .      ^  ,  .^ 

■2   You  immediately  provide  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  with  corrected  combat  material  reports  which  rellect  the  mass  ot  combat  itaterial  and 
hundreiK  ol  aircraft  you  have  illegally  introduced  into  Korea 

■3  You  cease  immediately  the  illegal  introduction  ot  additional  combat  material  and  combat  aircraft  into  Ihe  territory  ot  your  side  J 
1934.  Nov  23 (1 1  United  Stales  airmen  are  still  held  l>  the  Chinese  Communists  ]  _,      ,  .^   , 

1954  July  17        _  Finland   and   Soviet    Russia    signed   an   agreement    raising    legations   to   embasse   and   agreeing   to   )Oint   steps   to   promote   peace   and   relax   wortd   tension 
19M  July  21               .     .        Restoration  ot  Peace  in  Indochina  A  declaration  was  signed  at  Geneva  by  Great  Britain.  France.  Soviet  Russia,  and  Communist  China  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  were  to 

have  full  independence  and  sovereign^  The  declaration  prohibited  introduction  into  Vietnam  ol  loreign  troops  and  armaments  and  the  signatories  agreed  to  respect  Ihe 
independence  and  terntonahntegrity  01  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Vietnam  '  ^   ..     ^      ,, 

11954.  Nov,  12 - [Secretary  Dulles  before  Senate  Committee  on  Foreitn  Relations  reported  that  Communist  military  forces  in  North  Vietnam  have    almost  doubled    and  that  hm  of  Laos 

provinces  are   largely  dominated    by  (Communists]  ......      o^„.u..,        .. 

1955  Ji*  7  [Walter  S  Robertson  Assistant  Secretary  ol  State,  testified  before  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  June  27  that  m  northern  Ind^China,  Red  Viet  Minh  torcK  have 

.a   "well-equipped  army  *  '  •  which  has  been  brought  up  lo  some  350.000  men  and  been  supplied  with  modern  equipment  •  •  •  m  violation  ol  the  Geneva 

agreements '  | 

1954  Oct  9  Bulgaria  and  Soviet  Russia  made  an  agreement  translerrmg  to  Bulgaria.  Soviet  shares  m  Soviet  Bulgarian  loml  companies 

1954'  Oct  11  Sovet  Russia  and  Communist  China  issued  a  joint  declaration  on  withdrawal  ol  Soviet  troops  According  to  the  statement  China  was  to  have  sole  authority  over  Port  Arthur 

China  and  Soviet  Russia  were  lo  consult  on  matters  of  mutual  interest  The  declaration  called  lor  a  new  conlerence  on  Korea  m  Ihe    near  luture    It  mentioned  a  plan  lor 

buiKJmg  a  new  Central  Asian  railroad  to  parallel  the  Trans-Siberian  line  and  spoke  ol  a  J230-million  kan  Irom  Soviet  Russia  in  credits  and  equipment  and  aid  in  building 

15  other  industrial  enterprises  together  with  a  live-year  exchange  of  scientitic  inlormation  and  personnel 

1954  Dec  2  .  Iran  and  Soviet  Russia  made  an  agreement  regarding  war  debt  clarms  and  frontier  drflerences 

1953'  fet)  7  The  Chinese  People  s  Republic  and  Soviet  Russia  confirmed  their  October  1954  accord  on  international  questions  and  emphasize  unity  „    ^  „ .. 

1955'  May  14  Soviet  Russia  Poland  Czechoslovakia  Hungary  Bulgaria,  Rumania.  Albania,  and  East  Germany  estabkswt  a  unified  mihlary  command  to  counter  NATO  Soviet  Marshall  hian 

Konev  was  to  head  the  command  with  headquarters  in  Moscow  A  20-year  mutual  security  and  IriMMip  tiwty  was  signed  It  gave  Ihe  Russians  a  legal  Iramework  lor 

Soviet  troops  to  remain  in  satellite  nations  through  individual  treaties  beh»een  the  Soviet  Union  ant  eich  country 

1955  May  15  Soviet  Russia   United  Slates  Great  Britain   and  France  signed  a  peace  treaty  with  Austria   Among  the  terms  was  the  stipulation  that  Austria  was  to  be    sovereign 

independent  and  democratic "  Troops  ol  Russia  and  the  Western  Allies  were  to  leave  within  90  days  The  treaty  provides  lor  the  restoration  ol  Austria  s  tiontieis  as  they 
were  before  Hitler  marched  in  in  1938  Austria  may  have  an  Army  as  large  as  it  likes,  but  may  not  merge  with  Germany,  and  cannot  return  to  German  property  holders 
any  assets  worth  more  than  JIO.OOO'  _  .   „       .   ^       .      . 

1955  June  2  Yugoslavia  and  Soviet  Russia  signed  a  Declaration  ol  Accord  Soviet  Russia  denounced  the  «lea  ol  mterterence  in  internal  affairs  ol  other  nations  toi  any  reason  whatsoever 

Soviet  Russia  and  Yugoslavia  endorsed 

1  A  general  coflecirve  security  system  in  Europe  ,.,......,..    . ..  j        ., 

2  Settlement  of  the  German  question  "on  a  democratic  basis  in  conformity  both  with  the  wishes  and  interests  ol  Ihe  German  people  and  with  Ihe  interests  01  general 
security" 

3  A  seal  in  the  United  Nations  lor  Communist  China 
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4  Commml  Omu  s  cixm  to  Fonmi 


M  )iA  ?4   1955  D  ?  I  1955  My  1'  23 


LyjySSL'w'SiffJliS^^  The  si|iuto(in  aho  HfteO  lo  M>t  ml  a  new  econxnc  truly 


M  My  24  1»S  »  2  I  1955  My  l'-23 


«  J*  24.  1955  p  2  I  1955.  My  17-23 


'^^Sna.  k%  'niiHSn)  ^^TSoiwii  «  «»  *»»  o(  ItiiXectw'ssued  lodiy  by  ItK  Bn'Fout  heads  of  eowfnmenl 

The  Ditective 
■Ik.  I...*  .<  ri  iiiBiii  d  Fr>»  Ita  IMM  bnlOT  «»  USSIl  art  the  US.*..  nM  by  the  desire  lo  c»ilr*gte  lo  Ihe  relaial«w  ol  mlenulonal  lensiw  arw) 
^  .    '*''^*'i**'^^'».Z2'^5c^SradlS'f^  «ren«6««»l«3toJlion  ol  Ihe  Idiowng  gueslons  «.lh  retard  lo  «ti«ti  ar  e.iaianje 

jlrtTS  ^(STofE-Jw  SSiiUnir' "  Snr«««s»ul  sefllen».l  of  e«).  o(  Ite.  lxo«™s  »uld  srv.  the  roleresls  o<  corsoMalrrrg  peace 

(1)    [uropean  Secunty  an)  Gemany 
foi  Ihe  pamtM  ol  esaUdlm  £iW»  wmly  w«l*t  md  »  WtiyWalt  "Mtm  o(  all  njtom  arM  Iherr  mlwenl  ntM  lo  mdwidual  and  cdleclrve  sell 

*""A'i!!!rlS"  12S1.  f-'^lf'Sr^  -»^  »"««»  *  "  *■«««"  «>'  '°  "^  '°  •"«  "«'  '"  *^ 

assstxa  kaa  aHcssn 

limUlii  eaiM  and  mspeclion  m  rejart  lo  armed  lorees  and  armamenls.  

niIK«nm  IT  M  ant  tltsl  ol  a  nne  m  «Mi  the  dijwion  ol  annd  lorees  <nll  tie  sutnect  lo  mutual  agrternenl. 

m  C^^ISm.  !SS«1mS?<SS^^  t  «fiSr«  the  O.™  guest*  and  the  re«,dcat«.  ol  German,  h«,  ageed  inal  ll« 

-H—Hf  Tz.  rJ^^SJ^^SmTmSoha^  Germm  ty'imnal  IniMctrans  Shan  be  urtied  out  «i  contamily  wlh  Ihe  rulnnal  mletesls  ol  tlie  German 
^ni  t'*n,2?r,<CS:.n^^^!X^r^kSrJ5  Z^ZZtS^Z^^  the,  n»y  ««*,  des«.b;  I»  H.  p»topat«n  d.  or  to  c»««nat»> 
wth  other  inlereslKl  parlies 

(2)    Onacmamenl 

■Ito  hu  heals  ol  BMtnmeni  desirous  ol  remornij  Ihe  threat  ol  wr  and  tcsamc  the  Iwrden  ol  armamenls.  ,    ^  _.     ^  ^        .      .  „__,  ,_^ 

■Zi2a!1l«i<i^t!r^  k1«  peace  and  To.  Ihe  iwllafe  ol  manHind.  ol  aclM«in(  a  system  lor  Ihe  control  and  reductoi  ol  all  armaments  and  aimed  lorees 

'*'-SSrII«TGr^l»««™'>5  «  Ihrs !««  «Ji*l  rewse  .ast  maleful  resources  to  be  detoled  lo  Ihe  peacelm  econom«  develavmeni  d  nal«)ns.  to  rami  die.  -eH- 

bernj.  as  Bet  as  loc  assolance  lo  undetdeveWied  countries 

^«  iMo  mmsn  to  Mh  loMthei  10  develop  an  actsMUe  system  lot  drsjrmament  iliioufh  Ihe  siHicommillee  ol  Ihe  United  Halois  Disarmament  Commissioiv 
1  T?  ^^SSTn^^SutlSSVa*  ^SSyyTSTdiSS'  <*  ««  "-"hie  lrS?lhe  unded  Wans  to  take  account  «  their  «ort  ol  Ihe  «e*s  and 

prOOOUlS  JdMMli  by  is  iMil  of  |MnMWM  ll  Ml  CVitolKt'. 

heids  ol  |««S  at  ihB  3Sle««ce  and  to  cpnside.  .Iielhef  the  lour  8^ 

|3)    Development  ol  Contacts  IM«een  East  and  Wtsi 
■Ti»  f„mm,  ^nMKK  ■JmM  IN  mcans  ol  euerts  study  measures  including  those  possible  m  wgans  and  agencies  ol  the  United  Nations,  which  could  (A)  btmg  about 
,  «J^X^JS^''^!^^<^'^^  te  c»mmun«al«s  »«f  peacelul  trade  belw4n  pepp«  and  (8)  b-ing  about  such  tree  contacts  and  ettlunges  as 
aie  to  the  mutual  adwntafe  ol  the  countries  and  peoples  concerned 

"(4) 
The  fowr  ""Biers  ol  me  lour  powcfs  w*  meet  at  Geneva  dur«|  October  to  imtiale  Ihe*  consderaton  ol  these  questions  and  lo  delermm  the  orjanuation  ol 
their  wort! "'  


'  See  0  56  tor  nations  signalones  ol  It*  dedMbon  by  UniHd  Nations  

•  0«  fc.  15  1955  a  OMB  treaty  was  sired  by  Son*  Xissia.  the  muted  States.  Great  Brilam.  and  frana  with  Auslm 

'  SeT^St V iii^lliIriMW^N^^  See  p  57  lor  woterMR  ol  vnakMl  apnoes  ,n  wl«ch  Soviet  ltuss«  partcpales 


« Tbt  sMhcwo  al  IKS  nnrtc^tion  is  that  the  veto  does  n*  apKy  «  yoMitmm^ 
» Tl»  Millions  ol  me  *»e»i  tiuce  and  the  Geneva  didanMB  are  i«MM  «  iwei  to 
•  Il»  MMms  ol  Ihe  Korean  truce  and  the  Geneva  dKbratan  «  »«**<  •  oi»  to 


show  Ihe  results  emerging  Irom  Me 
show  Ihe  results  emerging  Irom  the 


'  WMe  the  treaty  «  net  )«t  «i  lorce  I  has  been  latihed  by  llie  Snal  *•«  •■•I  ••■'  '"'  ^ 
tatriao  Nid  then  failure  to  gel  every  detail  !peol«d  beloie  s^ning  tlie  Imly  s  «aMM)|eous 


aid  mere  are  already  mdcalons  that  Ihe  Soviet  Union  is  not  proceeding  m  good  laith 


ol  a  treaty  wrth  a  Communist  nation  armed  and  supported  b,  Soviet  Russia 
ol  a  treaty  with  a  Communist  nation  aimed  and  supported  by  Soviet   Itussia 


SoMis  are  nm 


'^  ^  :^I;*^:rr^"".S' jl^iSU^^  go-h  t^  lum„g  H.™  o.«  to  an  ^str-n  Oo,«r»-B.t  that  had  ejected  to  ..c»ve  them  intact 
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SO  1920  Hi  12  linmanan  ttpiomalc  relations  were  estafr 


SO  Skapra    1920  May  17 
SO  1920.  tal  II 


USSR  iKorwed  Georgia 
ijMn  dMaoaiic  relations  were 


IP  5 

IP  5 
Ip  5 
IP  5 
IP  5 

SO 


IP  7 
IP  7 

SO 
SO 

so 
p  I 

ii 

p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 


1921  bn  25 
1921  fct  26 
1921.  Feb  21 
1921  Hai  16 
1921  Mar  16 


1921 


25 


estab- 


I  Russian  d^lomals 
mil  fwM  Haat  de  pit  rpcgfiann 
Alflantii  oMM  di  m  m|Mn 
Great  Bntan  graiM  de  liciD  reca|«Mn 
Turkey  and  Russia  eslaUisM  Momahc 

relations 
Esuna  and  Russia  eslaHisMd  dvUmatc 


RECORD  Of  SOVIET  RUSSIA  IN  DIPLOMATIC  REIATIONS- 
Continued 


lapan  estawsned  d«ioniaiic  reutuns 
Uruguay  estaUsM  d«loinalic   relalnns 
Sauk  Arabu  estabbiM  d^bwiatic  reU 

Inns 
Great  Brilam  severed  4«iomatt  retatams 

with  USSR 
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Continued 


1922  Am  16 

1923  Apr  23 

1923.  My  23 
1923  My  23 

1923  My  23 

1924  Feb  I 

1924.  Feb  7 
l«4  Hi  15 
1924  Fet  25 
1924  Mar  15 
1924  Mar  I 
1924  Hai  24 
1924  Mat  30 
1924  May  31 
1924  Mc  18 
1924  My  6 
1924  Aug  4 
1924  Oct  28 


Gemaiiy  gmted  de  lure  reoinitan 
Damili  fwm  m  ixto  ncaiMai 


Gemwy  csSMiM 


Graal  tman  eilcadal  *  lure  recogmtan 
Italy  niendid  de  lure  rcai|ntion 
Norway  accorded  de  lure  recognition 
Austria  established  ApMrnalic  relations 
SM«n  aoardri  de  pn  lecognilon 
Gieea  r«M  aacwMwl  recognmon 
Caiadi  |t«M  di  pn  m|Mtion 
Sag*  Antu  ra"M  di  pn  i«0|mtion 
Oma  estaHsM  aabanibc  iKMiB 
Denmark  eilendrt  de  mt  leciriboi 
Albania  ulended  de  iui«  i«Ct|nMi 
Meiico  eilended  de  lure  ncogMw 
Trance  mended  de  loie  recognition 


8p  9 
SO 

l!l^3.  Un  211 
1926  Aug  22 

Id  10 

1927  Apr  17 

8p  10 

1927  Miy  26 

8p  10 
Bp  10 
Bp  11 
Bp  11 
SO 
SO 

1927  Dec  14 

1929.  Nov  5 

1930.  Ml  26 

1932.  Dec  12 

1933.  My  21 
1933.  Aug  11 

Bp  13 

1933  Nov  16 

Bp  13 
Bp  14 
Bp  14 

1934.  Feb  6 
1934.  Mie  9 
1934.  luM  9 

if " 

SO 

1934.  Aug  5 
1934  Aug  8 

so 

1934.  Scpl  17 

so 

Bp  15 

so 

1934.  Sepi  17 
1935  Mk  10 

1935.  lune  25 

SO 

1935.  Aug  26 

Bp  15 

SO 

SO 

Bd  18 

1935.  Dec  27 
1931.  Jan  12 

1938  Ian  12 

1939  Feb  2 

bm  triom  icsumed  diplcnutK  lelatans 


CUM 

Spam  oImM  itjun 

UrMoy  and  USSR  eacMigid  nelcs  re 

aptonatic  relations 
UMled  SUtes  estaNished  diplomatic  rela- 
tions 
Hungary   estaUshed   d^Jlomatic   relations 
Romania  estaUislied  (kplomatc  relahons 
Caclioslovakia  eslaMshed  dMomatic  reta- 

Brifina  estaUistied  d«Mnatic  reWnns 
Oma  cadianged  noftj  o*  itcapilai  dt 

lure 
ABana  and  USSR  estatiabM  diplgMlic 

relalions 
Austria  eichanged  notes  re  recognition 
Belgium  estabbsbad  d«lginalic   reblions 
Colombo  estalbMI  «plaMlK  relations 
Uumbourg   csMisM   Hflomatic    rela- 

Inns 
Uruguay  brake  d«lonulic  relations 
Bulianan  ApMnatic  relations  were  broken 
AuSnai  raWms  were  broken 
Hunganan  relations  were  severed 


22 


SO 
SO 

so 
so 

Bp  21 

SO 

SO 

SO 

SO 

IP 

SO 

SO 

so 
so 
so 

so 
so 


so 

so 
so 


Bp  27 

Bp  27 
SO 

Bp  27 
8p  27 
SO 


1939.  M«  16  Uednslovakian  reutuns  were  Drokcn 

1939  March  Spansti  lelations  were  broken 

1939  Apr  7  ADanan  relations  were  broken 

1939  Sept  17         Polish  rdalnn  ware  broken 

1939.  Nov  29  Faaurt  leMaM  awa  broken 

1940.  Ma  12  raiM  laMMd  <|bMMc  relations 

1940  M*  15         BMpai  lelaMis  were  broken 

1940  April     NaitMn  relations  were  broken 

1940  lune  15 Uaaahiirg  relations  were  broken 

1940  lune  24 _.  TaiMll  il   lasunad  dvlomalic   relations 

1941.  lune  22 taHMl  iMaMn  am  ruptured 

1941  lune22         RliM  raMMB  am  nplured 
1941  Mie  22         Garmai  raMiam  MR  npluiad 
1941.  MK  22         DaiHb  lalMm  aan  biabo 

1941  line  22  O«lomalic  itMiOK  «R  severed  with  Fn- 

land 
1941  Mie  30  French  relalions  were  broken 

1941  luly  IB  Crechoslovakia    goveinmeni  m  eiile   estab- 

hshad  ilplomatic  relations 
1941  Jidy  30  Fiohsb  Government  m-eiile  established  d^ilo- 

mibc  relatans 

1941.  A^  5  Namafiin  government  m-eiile  establislKd 

Momatic  reialnns 

1941  Aug  7  Belgium  resumed  diplomatic  relations 

1942,  June  12  Canada  signed  agieemeni  relating  lo  dipk)- 

malic  relations 

1942  July  10  The  Nedierlarts  govemment-m-eiile  eslafr 

hsbad  dMamabc  relations 
1942  Oct  13  Austrab)  eslJblEbad  d«toutic  relations 

1942  Ocl  16         Cuba  eslMDbail  diplnnatic  relations 
1942  Oct  17  Lmentauri  nawad  diptomatc  rdations 

1942  Nov  10  Mens  resumed  daMnulic  relations 

1943  Ml  27  Uruguay  resumed  d«tomatic  relalions 


RECORD  Of  SOVIET  RUSSIA  IN  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS— 
Continued 


8  p  28         1943.  Apr  25 


8p  28 

8p  28 
SD 

Bp  29 


SO 

SO 
SO 

8p  31 
SO 


1943.  June  30 
1943.  Aug  26 
1943,  Oct  4 
1943.  Oct  22 


1944.  Apr   13 

1944.  Api  23 
1944.  May  9 
1944.  July  25 
1944,  July  26 


8  p  31         1944.  Aug  4 


SO 

SO 

SO 

8p  32 

SD 

Bp  33 

SD 

8p  34 

8p  34 

8p  34 

8p  34 

8p  34 

SD 

8p  36 

ep  36 

SO 

SO 

SO 

Bp  39 

SD 

8p  41 

ep  43 

8p  46 

SO 

SO 

SD 

SD 

SD 

SO 

SO 

SO 


SO 

SD 

SD 

SD 

FF  p  195 

SD 

SD 

SD 

SD 


1944  Sept  10 
1944.  Scpl  15 
1944.  Oct  23 
1944.  Oct  25 
1944,  Dec  11 

1944.  Dec  12 

1945.  Jan  4 

1945.  Mar  8 

1945.  Mar  15 
1945.  Apr  2 
1945.  Apr  18 
1945.  Apr  19 
1945.  June  12 
1945.  Aug  6 
1945,  Aug  6 
1945.  Aug  9 
1945.  Aug  14 
1945,  Sept  25 

1945,  Nov  10 

1946.  Jan  6 
1946.  Mar  19 
1946.  June  6 

1946.  Aug  27 

1947.  Apr  14 

1947.  Oct  20 

1948.  May  1 
1948.  May  4 
1948.  May  8 

1948.  May  17 

1949.  Mar  17 

1949.  Ocl  1 
1949  Oct  1 
1949.  Oct  16 

1952.  Apr  2 

1952.  June  13 

1953.  Feb  12 
1953.  June  14 

1953.  July  20 

1954.  Apr  23 

1954.  June 

1955.  lai  3 


USSR  broke  relations  with  Polish  govern 

ment  in-eiile 
[thiopu    established    diplomatic   relations 
Egypt  established  diptomatic  relations 
Iceland  established  diplomalic  relations 
USSR  agreed  in  principle  to  resumption 
ol  diplomatic  relalions  with  Wish  gov 
ernment  in-eiile 
New  Zealand  eslabished  dipkimatic  rela 

lions 
Oenmarli  resumed  dipkmutic  relations 
Costa  Rica  established  dipkmutic  relalions 
Syria  established  diplomatic  relations 
Polrsh  National  Liberation  Committee  estab- 
lished relations 
Lebanese   Republic   established  dipkxnalic 

relations 
Iraq  established  dipumalic  relations 
Bulgarian  relations  broken 
France  resumed  diplomalic  relations 
Italy  resumed  diplomatic  relations 
Chile  established  diptomalic  relations 
Nicaragua  eslablisheO  diplomatic  relations 
Wish  Provisional  Government  established 

relations 
Dominican  Republic  established  diplomatic 

relations 
Venezuela  estabished  diplomalic  reialnns 
Brazil  established  diplomalic  relations 
Bolivia  established  diplomatic  relations 
Gualemala  established  diplomalic  relations 
Ecuador  estabished  diplomatic  relations 
..  FnM  lesumal  diptomatic  relations 
I  diplomatic  relations 
I  were  ruptured 
Bulgaria  resumed  dipkimatic  relations 
Hungary  resumed  diplomalic  relations 
Albania  resumed  diplomatic  relations 
Austria  resumed  diplomatic  retailors 
Switzerland  eslablistied  diplomatic  relations 
Argentina  resumed  lull  diplomatic  relations 
USSR    recalled  Ambassador  to  Greece 
India  established  diplomatic  relalions 
Brazilian  relations  were  broken 
Pakistan  established  diplomalic   relations 
Thailand  established  diplomatic   relations 
Colombian  relations  were  broken 
Israel  was  accorded  de  |ure  recognition 
USSR  recognized  the  Demxralic  Peoples 

Republic  of  Korea 
USSR    broke  relations  with  Nationalist 

China 
USSR    recognized  the  Chinese  Peoples 

Republic 
East  Germany  established  diplomatic  rela- 
tions 
Cuban  relations  were  broken 
Venezuelan  relations  were  broken 
Israeli  relations  were  broken 
Yugoslavia   resumed   diplomatic   relations 
Israel  resumed  dipkimatic  relations 
Australian  relations  were  broken 
Guatemalan   relations   were   automatically 

ruptured 
Iran  suspended  dipkxnatic  relations 


MULTILATERAL  TREATIES 

Chronological  listing 

Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  March  3.  1918. 

Russia  and  Central  Powers,  August  27, 
1981. 

China  Arms  Embargo,  May  5.  1919. 

Treaty  of  Union,  December  30,  1922. 

Straits  Convention,  August  14,  1923. 

Geneva  Protocol,  April  8,  1928. 

Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  August  31,  1928. 

Convention  Defining  Aggression:  July  3, 
1933;  July  4,  1933. 

League  of  Nations,  September  15,  1934. 

London  Naval  Treaty  of  1930,  December 
27,  1936. 

International  Committee  on  Noninterven- 
tion in  Spain,  September  9,  1936. 

Montreux  Convention,  November  9,  1936. 

Nyon  Arrangement,  September  14,  1937. 

Atlantic  Charter,  September  24.  1941. 

United  Nations  Declaration,  January  1, 
1942. 

Treaty  of  Alliance  at  Teheran.  January 
29,  1942. 

Moscow  Conference,  October  9,  1943. 

Declaration  on  General  Security,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1943. 

Cairo  Conference,  November  22. 1943. 


Teheran  Conference.  November  28,  1943. 

Conference   at   Bretton   Woods.  July   22, 
1944. 

Dumbarton   Oaks   Proposals,   August   21, 
1944. 

Yalta  Conference,  February  4,  1945. 

Declaration  Regarding  Defeat  of  Germa- 
ny, June  5.  1945. 

Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  June  26, 
1945. 

The  Potsdam  Conference,  July  17,  1945. 

New  Code  on  War  Crimes,  August  8,  1945. 

Japanese  Surrender,  September  2,  1945. 

European  Central  Inland  Transport  Orga- 
nization, September  27,  1945. 

Organization  for  Mine  Clearance,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1945. 

Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Moscow. 
December  16.  1945. 

Meeting    of    Foreign    Ministers    at    New 
York.  November  4,  1946. 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Moscow, 
March  10.  1947. 

Establishment  of  the  Cominform.  October 
5.  1947. 

Convention  Concering  Navigation  on  the 
Danube,  August  18,  1948. 

Military  Armistice  in  Korea,  July  27,  1953. 

Geneva  Declaration  on  Indo-China  Peace, 
July  29,  1954. 

Unified  Eastern  Military  Command,  May 
14,  1955. 

Conference  of  Heads  of  Government  at 
Geneva,  July  17.  1955. 

Alphabetical  listing 
Aggression,  Convention  Defining,  July  3. 
1933. 

Aggression,  Convention  Defining.  July  4. 
1933. 
Atlantic  Charter.  September  24.  1941. 
Brest-Litovsk.  Treaty  of.  March  3.  1918. 
Bretton  Woods.   Conference  at,  July  22. 
1944. 
Cairo  Conference,  November  22,  1943. 
Central  Powers,  Russia  and,  August  27. 
1918. 
China  Arms  Embargo,  May  5.  1919. 
Cominform,  Establishment  of,  October  5, 
1947. 

Danube,  Convention  Concerning  Naviga- 
tion on,  August  18.  1948. 

Dumbarton  Oaks.  Proposals.  August   21. 
1944. 

European  Central  Inland  Transport  Orga- 
nization. September  27.  1945. 

Eastern  Military  Command.  Unified.  May 
14.  1955. 

Foreign  Ministers,  Moscow  meeting.  De- 
cember 16,  1945. 

Foreign  Ministers,  New  York  meeting,  No- 
vember 4,  1946. 

Foreign    Ministers.    Council    of.    Moscow. 
March  10.  1947. 

Geneva.  Conference  of  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment. July  17.  1955. 
Geneva.  Protocol.  April  8.  1928. 
Germany.  Declaration  Regarding  Defeat 
of.  June  5,  1945. 

Indo-China   Peace   Declaration.   July    29. 
1954. 
Japan,  Surrender  of,  September  2. 1945. 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact.  August  31.  1928. 
Korea.    Military    Armistice    in.   July    27. 
1953. 
League  of  Nations,  September  15.  1934. 
London  Naval  Treaty,  of  1930.  December 
27.  1936. 

Mine  Clearance.  Organization  for.  Novem- 
ber 22.  1945. 
Montreaux  Convention.  November  9.  1936. 
Moscow  Conference,  October  9.  1943. 
Nyon  Arrangement.  September  14.  1937. 
Potsdam  Conference,  the.  July  17.  1945. 


Prisoners  of  War.  Geneva  Conference  on. 
August  12.  1949. 

Security,  Declaration  on  General,  Novem- 
ber 1.  1943. 

Spain.  International  Committee  on  Nonin- 
tervention In.  September  9.  1936. 

Straits.  Convention,  August  14,  1923. 

Teheran,  Treaty  of  Alliance  at,  January 
29  1942. 

Union,  Treaty  of,  December  30,  1922. 

United  Nations.  Declaration,  January  1, 
1942. 

United  Nations.  Charter  of.  June  26.  1945. 

War  Crimes.  New  Code  on.  August  8.  1945. 

Yalta  Conference.  February  4. 1945. 

KELLOGC-BRIAND  PACT 

The  following  countries  acceded  to  the 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact  subsequent  to  the  sign- 
ing (LNTS  94/59): 

Afghanistan.  November,  1928:  Abyssinia. 
November  28.  1928;  Albania,  February  12. 
1929;  Austria,  December  31,  1928;  Bulgaria. 
July  22,  1929;  Chile,  August  12.  1929;  China, 
May  8,  1929;  Colombia.  May  28,  1931;  CosU 
Rica,  October  1,  1929;  Cuba.  March  13.  1929; 
Denmark.  March  23.  1929:  Free  City  of 
Danzig.  September  11.  1929:  Dominican  Re- 
public. December  12.  1928;  Ecuador,  Febru- 
ary 24,  1932:  Egypt.  May  9.  1929:  Estonia. 
April  26.  1929:  Finland,  July  24,  1929; 
Greece,  August  3,  1929;  Guatemala,  July  16, 
1929;  Haiti,  March  10,  1930;  Hejas,  Nejd, 
Saudi  Arabia,  February  24,  1932;  Honduras, 
August  5.  1929;  Hungary,  July  22,  1929:  Ire- 
land, June  10,  1929;  Iraq,  March  23,  1932; 
Latvia,  July  23,  1929;  Rumania,  March  21. 
1929;  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs.  Croats,  and 

Slovenes. 24.   1929;  Mexico.  November 

26,  1929;  The  Netherlands.  July  12.  1929; 
Nicaragua.  May  13.  1929;  Norway.  March  26, 
1929;  Panama.  February  25.  1929;  Paraguay. 
December  4.  1929:  Peru.  July  23.  1929; 
Persia.  July  25.  1929:  Portugal.  March  1, 
1929;  Rumania.  March  21.  1929:  Kingdom  of 
the  Serbs.  Croats,  and  Slovenes.  February 
20.  1929:  Slam.  January  16.  1929:  Spain. 
March  7.  1929;  Sweden.  April  •  •  *. 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  during 
Soviet  Russia's  participation  in  the  League. 
September  15.  1934  to  December  14,  1939; 
Afghanistan,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Alba- 
nia (annexed  by  Italy,  April  1939),  Argenti- 
na. Austria  (aiuiexed  by  Germany.  March 
1938),  Belgium.  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Great  Brit- 
ain. Bulgaria.  Canada.  Chile,  China.  Colom- 
bia. Cuba.  Czechoslovakia.  Denmark.  Do- 
minican Republic.  Ecuador.  Egypt  (entered 
May  1937).  Estonia.  Ethiopia.  Finland. 
Prance,  Germany  (It  gave  notice  of  with- 
drawal October  1933,  effective  after  2 
years).  Greece.  Guatemala  (It  gave  notice  of 
withdrawal  May  1936.  effective  after  2 
years),  Haiti,  Honduras,  Hungary,  India, 
Iraq,  Ireland.  Italy  (It  gave  notice  of  with- 
drawal December  1937.  effective  after  2 
years).  Japan  (it  gave  notice  of  withdrawal 
March  1933.  effective  after  2  years),  Latvia. 
Liberia,  Lithuania,  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  The 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua  (it 
gave  notice  of  withdrawal  June  1936,  effec- 
tive after  2  years),  Norway,  Panama,  Para- 
guay (it  gave  notice  of  withdrawal  February 
1935,  effective  after  2  years),  Persia,  Peru, 
Poland.  Portugal,  Rumania,  Salvador  (it 
gave  notice  of  withdrawal  August  1937,  ef- 
fective after  2  years).  Slam,  Spain.  Sweden. 
Switzerland.  Turkey,  Uruguay,  Venezuela, 
and  Yugoslavia  (16  p.  64,  65). 

ATLANTIC  CHARTER,  AUGUST  M,  1941 

The  declaration  of  principles,  known  as 
the   Atlantic   Charter,   was   announced   by 
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President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  on  August  14.  1941.  It  was  ad- 
hered to  by  Belgium.  Czechoslovakia. 
Greece.  Luxembourg.  Netherlands.  Normay. 
Poland,  the  Soviet  Union.  Yugoslavia,  and 
the  Free  French  on  September  24.  having 
been  previously  accepted  by  Australia. 
Canada.  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  The  signatories  of  the  Decla- 
ration by  United  Nations.  January  1.  1942. 
also  •subscribed"  to  the  charter. 

WARTIME  ALLIANCE  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  Declaration  by  United  Nations  was 
signed  January  1.  1942.  by  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  China.  Australia. 
Belgium.  Canada.  Costa  Rica.  Cuba.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Dominican  Republic.  El  Salvador. 
Greece.  Guatemala.  Haiti.  Honduras.  India. 
Luxembourg.  Netherlands.  New  Zealand. 
Nicaragua.  Norway.  Panama.  Poland.  South 
Africa.  Yugoslavia. 

It  was  adhered  to  by:  Mexico  (June  5. 
1942).  Philippines  (June  10.  1942).  Ethiopia 
(July  28.  1942).  Iraq  (January  16.  1943). 
Brazil  (February  8.  1943).  Bolivia  (April  27. 
1943).  Iran  (September  10.  1943).  Colombia 
(December  22.  1943).  Liberia  (February  26. 
1944).  Prance  (December  26,  1944).  Ecuador 
(February  7.  1945).  Peru  (February  11. 
1945).  Chile  (February  12.  1945).  Paraguay 
(February  12.  1945).  Venezuela  (February 
16.  1945).  Uruguay  (February  23.  1945). 
Turkey  (February  24.  1945).  Egypt  (Febru- 
ary 27.  1945).  Saudi  Arabia  (March  1.  1945). 
Lebanon  (March  1.  1945).  Syria  (March  1. 
1945). 

UNITED  NATIONS 

The  original  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions are  those  which  participated  in  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  International 
Organization  at  San  Francisco  or  had  previ- 
ously signed  the  United  Nations  Declaration 
of  January  1.  1942.  and  which  signed  and 
ratified  the  charter.  The  members  are:  Ar- 
gentina. Australia.  Belgium.  Bolivia,  Brazil 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 
Canada.  Chile.  China.  Colombia.  Costa  Rica. 
Cuba.  Czechoslovakia.  Denmark,  Dominican 
Republic.  Ecuador.  Egypt.  El  Salvador. 
Ethiopia.  France.  Greece.  Guatemala.  Haiti. 
Honduras.  India.  Iran.  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Libe- 
ria. Luxembourg.  Mexico.  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand.  Nicaragua.  Norway.  Panama.  Para- 
guay. Peru,  Philippines.  Poland  (although 
Poland  was  not  represented  at  San  Francis- 
co, it  was  agreed  that  it  should  sign  the 
charter  subsequently  as  an  original 
member).  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria.  Turkey. 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  Union 
of  South  Africa.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland,  United  States  of 
America.  Uruguay,  Venezuela.  Yugoslavia. 

Members  sul)sequently  admitted  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  recommendation  of 
the  Security  Council  are:  Afghanistan  (No- 
vember 19.  1946).  Iceland  (Novemt>er  19. 
1946).  Sweden  (November  19,  1946),  Thai- 
land (Siam)  (December  16,  1946),  Pakistan 
(September  30,  1947).  Yemen  (September 
30.  1947),  Burma  (April  19). 

Specialized  agenciet  of  the  United  Nations 
The  Soviet  Union  participates  in  5  of  the 
10  Specialized  Agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions now  functioning. 

Soviet  Russia  is  not  a  member  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization,  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  or  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  Soviet  Russia  withdrew  from  the 


World  Health  Organization  but.  since  there 
is  no  provision  for  withdrawal,  she  is  regard- 
ed as  an  inactive  member. 

The  membership  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies in  which  the  Soviet  Union  participates 
and  the  one  in  which  she  is  an  inactive 
memtier  follows: 

ILO— International  Labor  Organization 
Afghanistan.  Albania,  Argentina.  Austra- 
lia. Austria.  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bulgar- 
ia. Burma,  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public. Canada.  Ceylon,  Chile.  China.  Co- 
lombia. Costa  Rica.  Cuba.  Czechoslovakia. 
Denmark.  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia.  Finland, 
France.  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Greece.  Guatemala.  Haiti.  Honduras,  Hun- 
gary, Iceland.  India,  Indonesia.  Iran,  Iraq, 
Ireland.  Israel,  Italy.  Japan.  Lebanon.  Libe- 
ria. Libya.  Luxembourg.  Mexico,  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Norway.  Pakistan. 
Panama.  Peru.  Philippines.  Poland.  Portu- 
gal. Sweden.  Switzerland.  Syria.  Thailand, 
Turkey,  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic, Union  of  South  Africa,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  United  Kingdom. 
United  States.  Uruguay.  Venezeula.  Viet- 
nam. Yugoslavia. 

UNESCO— United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 

Afghanistan,  Argentina.  Australia.  Aus- 
tria. Belgium.  Bolivia.  Brazil,  Burma.  Byelo- 
russian Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  Cambodia. 
Canada.  Ceylon.  Chile.  China.  Colombia. 
Costa  Rica.  Cuba.  Czechoslovakia.  Den- 
mark. Dominican  Republic.  Ecuador.  Egypt, 
El  Salvador.  Prance.  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Greece.  Guatemala.  Haiti,  Hon- 
duras. Hungary.  India.  Indonesia.  Iran.  Iraq, 
Israel.  Italy.  Japan.  Jordan.  Korea.  Laos. 
Lebanon.  Liberia.  Libya.  Luxembourg. 
Mexico.  Monaco.  Nepal.  Netherlands.  New- 
Zealand,  Nicaragua.  Norway,  Pakistan. 
Panama.  Peru.  Philippines.  Poland.  Saudi 
Arabia.  Spain.  Sweden,  Switzerland.  Syria. 
Thailand.  Turkey,  Ukrainian  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republic,  Union  of  South  Africa.  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  United  King- 
dom. United  States.  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 
Vietnam,  Yugoslavia. 

Associate  members:  Gold  Coast.  Sierra 
Leone.  British  East  Indies  Territories.  Brit- 
ish West  Indies  Territories. 

WHO— World  Health  Organization 
Afghanistan.  Albania.'  Argentina,  Austra- 
lia. Austria.  Belgium.  Bolivia.  Brazil.  Bulgar- 
ia,' Burma.  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic.'  Cambodia.  Canada.  Ceylon, 
Chile.  China,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba.  Czechoslo- 
vakia.' Denmark.  Dominican  Republic.  Ec- 
uador. Egypt.  El  Salvador.  Ethiopia.  Fin- 
land. France.  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
Greece.  Guatemala,  Haiti.  Honduras.  Hun- 
gary.' Iceland.  India.  Indonesia,  Iran.  Iraq, 
Ireland,  Israel.  Italy.  Japan.  Jordan.  Korea. 
Laos.  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya,  Luxembourg, 
Mexico,  Monaco.  Morocco  (associate 
member).  Nepal,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Norway.  Pakistan.  Panama.  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Philippines,  Poland.'  Portugal,  Federation 
of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  (associate 
member),  Rumania,'  &iudi  Arabia,  Spain, 
Sweden.  Switzerland.  Syria.  Thailand.  Tuni- 
sia (associate  memt>er),  Turkey.  Ukrainian 


'  Nine  governments  have  notified  WHO  of  their 
withdrawal.  The  Third  World  Health  Assembly  in 
1950  resolved  that  WHO  would  welcome  their  re- 
sumption of  active  membership  at  any  time. 


Soviet  Socialist  Republic.'  Union  of  South 
Africa.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. ' 
United  Kingdom.  United  States.  Uruguay. 
Venezeula.  Vietnam,  Yemen.  Yugoslavia. 

UPU— Universal  Postal  Union 
Afghanistan.  Albania.  Algeria,  Argentina 
Australia,  Austria.  Belgium.  Belgian  Congo 
Bolivia.  Brazil.  Bulgaria.  Burma.  Byelorus 
sian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  Cambodia 
Canada.  Ceylon.  Chile.  China.  Colombia 
Costa  Rica.  Cuba.  Czechoslovakia.  Den 
mark.  Dominican  Republic.  Ecuador.  Egypt 
El  Salvador.  Ethiopia.  Finland,  France 
French  Morocco,  French  Overseas  Territo 
ries.  Germany,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti 
Honduras.  Hungary,  Iceland,  India,  Indone 
sia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Ireland,  Israel.  Italy,  Japan 
Jordan,  Korea.  Laos,  Lebanon.  Liberia 
Libya.  Luxembourg.  Mexico.  Netherlands 
Netherlands  Antilles  and  Surinam.  New 
Zealand.  Nicaragua.  Norway.  Pakistan 
Panama.  Paraguay.  Peru.  Philippines 
Poland.  Portugal.  Portuguese  Provinces  of 
West  Africa.  Portuguese  Province  of  East 
Africa,  of  Asia  and  Oceania:  Rumania.  San 
Marino.  Saudi  Arabia.  Spain.  Spanish  Colo- 
nies. Spanish  Morocco.  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, Syria,  Thailand,  Tunisia,  Turkey.  Uk- 
ranian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  Union  of 
South  Africa,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, United  Kingdom,  United  Kingdom 
Overseas  Colonies.  Protectorates,  and  Terri- 
tories Under  Trusteeship;  United  States. 
United  States  possessions.  Uruguay,  Vatican 
City,  Venezuela.  Vietnam.  Yemen.  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Germany,  under  article  XIX  of  the  final 
protocol  of  the  Universal  Postal  Conven- 
tion, is  temporarily  precluded  from  acceding 
to  the  convention  and  the  agreements. 

ITU— International  Telecommunication 
Union 

Afghanistan.  Albania.  Argentina.  Austra- 
lia, Austria.  Belgium.  Belgian  Congo  and 
Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi.  Bolivia.  Brazil 
Bulgaria.  Burma.  Byelorussian  Soviet  So 
cialist  Republic.  Cambodia.  Canada.  Ceylon 
Chile.  China.  Colombia.  Costa  Rica.  Cuba 
Czechoslovakia.  Denmark,  Dominican  Re 
public,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Ethio 
pia,  Finland,  France,  French.  Protectorates 
of  Morocco  and  Tunisia.  Overseas  Territo 
ries  of  the  Republic  and  Territories  adminis 
tered  as  such;  Federal  Republic  of  Germa 
ny.  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras 
Hungary,  Iceland,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran 
Iraq.  Ireland,  Israel.  Italy.  Japan,  Jordan 
Korea.  Laos.  Lebanon.  Liberia.  Libya,  Lux 
embourg,  Mexico  Monaco.  Netherlands,  Su 
rinam.  Netherlands  Antilles  and  New 
Guinea;  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway 
Pakistan,  Panama.  Paraguay.  Peru,  Phillip 
pines,  Poland.  Portugal.  Portuguese  Over 
seas  Provinces.  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 
Federation  of;  Rumania.  Saudi  Arabia, 
Spain.  Spanish  Protectorate  in  Morocco  and 
the  totality  of  Spanish  possessions;  Sweden 
Switzerland,  Syria,  Thailand,  Turkey 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Union 
of  South  Africa  and  Territory  of  South 
West  Africa,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re 
publics.  United  Kingdom.  Colonies.  Protec 
torates.  Overseas  Territories,  and  Territo 
ries  under  mandate  or  trusteeship  of  United 
Kingdom;  United  States.  Territories  of 
United  States,  Uruguay,  Vatican  City.  Ven- 
ezuela, Vietnam.  Yemen.  Yugoslavia. 

Associate  members:  Bermuda  and  British 
Caribbean  group.  British  East  Africa.  Brit- 
ish West  Africa,  Malaya-British  Borneo 
group.  Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland  under 
Italian  administration. 


WMO— World  Meteorological  Organization 

States.  60: 

Argentina.  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium. 
Bolivia.  Brazil.  Bulgaria.  Burma.  Byelorus- 
sian Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  Canada, 
Ceylon.  China.  Cuba.  Czechoslovakia.  Den- 
mark. Dominican  Republic.  Ecuador.  Egypt. 
Ethiopia.  Finland.  France.  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany.  Greece.  Guatemala.  Haiti. 
Hungary.  Iceland.  India.  Indonesia.  Iraq, 
Ireland.  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Lux- 
embourg. Mexico.  Netherlands.  New  Zea- 
land. Norway.  Pakistan,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Philippines.  Poland.  Portugal.  Rumania. 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Syria.  Thai- 
land. Turkey.  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public. Union  of  South  Africa.  United  King- 
dom. United  States.  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics.  Uruguay.  Venezuela.  Vietnam. 
Yugoslavia. 

Territories.  26: 

Belgian  Congo,  Bermuda,  British  Cariblje- 
an  Territories,  British  Central  African  Ter- 
ritories, British  East  African  Territories  and 
Indian  Ocean  Islands.  British  Malaya- 
Borneo  Territories.  British  West  African 
Territories.  French  Cameroons.  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  French  Oceania,  French 
Somaliland.  French  Togoland.  French  West 
Africa.  Hong  Kong,  Indochina,  Madagascar, 
Morocco  (French  protectorate),  Netherlands 
Antilles,  Netherlands  New  guinea.  New  Cal- 
edonia, Portuguese  East  Africa,  Portuguese 
West  Africa,  Spanish  Morocco.  Spanish 
Guinea  Territories.  Surinam.  Tunisia. 
The  Library  of  Congress. 
Legislative  Reference  Service. 
Washington  25.  D.C..  July  13.  1955. 

Mr.  Ben  Mandel, 

Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington  25.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mandel:  I  am  returning  here- 
with the  study  on  the  international  treaties 
and  their  violation  by  the  Moscow  govern- 
ment. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  was  able  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  the  committee  in  the  carrying  out  of 
this  highly  important  project. 

Several  members  of  the  LRS  staff  have 
reviewed,  within  the  limits  of  available  lime, 
the  text  of  the  study  and  I  do  hope  that  the 
various  suggestions  they  were  able  to  make 
regarding  the  improvement  of  its  contents  will 
further  strengthen  the  value  of  the  study. 

The  intended  publication  undoubtedly 
brings  together  an  impressive  body  of  his- 
torical information  and  first-rate  evidence 
about  the  continued  violations  of  the  vari- 
ous international  agreements  by  Moscow. 
The  American  people  as  well  as  the  peoples 
of  the  Free  World  will  certainly  benefit 
from  having  these  facts  placed  before  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ernest  S.  Griffith, 

Director. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  still  in  morning  business,  are 
we? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  still  in  morning  business. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  have  the  right  to  the 
floor  under  the  circumstances? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  does. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  indicate  that  I  came  to  the 
floor  at  11  o'clock  because  of  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  leadership 
wanted  to  proceed  in  connection  with 
the  pending  measure.  Senator  Btjmp- 
ERS  came  to  the  floor  at  11  o'clock.  I 
have  no  problem  at  all  with  the  lead- 
ership taking  such  time  as  it  needs, 
but  I  think  at  a  later  point  in  the  day 
we  may  find  ourselves  pressed  in  order 
to  bring  this  matter  to  a  conclusion,  to 
cut  off  the  debate,  to  move  forward.  I 
take  this  means  of  pointing  out  that 
we  are  here  ready,  willing,  and  I  am 
not  sure  if  we  are  able  but  certainly 
willing  to  try  to  be  able  to  go  forward 
with  the  subject  matter.  I  know  that 
the  luncheon  hour  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. Many  of  us  may  have  com- 
mitments at  that  time,  and  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  get  started  and  put 
the  show  on  the  road. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there    further   morning    business? 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


COMPREHENSIVE  CRIME 
CONTROL  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1762)  entitled  the  "Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act  of  1983. " 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  during  the  opening 
period  of  the  Senate,  that  I  hoped  we 
could  finish  this  bill  today,  and  indeed 
I  do.  We  have  five  other  bills  that  are 
related  one  way  or  the  other  to  this 
subject,  which  have  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  I  hope  we  can  do  them  this  week. 

I  am  advised  that  there  is  more 
debate  to  ensue  on  the  pending 
amendment,  perhaps  more  negotia- 
tions on  it.  But  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  there  will  be  a  tabling  motion  in 


the  near  future,  meaning  the  next 
hour.  So  I  urge  Senators  to  go  ahead 
with  debate,  and  we  will  take  another 
look  at  the  matter  in  30  or  45  minutes. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  yield  to  me  so 
that  I  may  make  an  observ^ation  on 
the  subject? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  say  to  the 
majority  leader  that  I  am  the  sponsor 
of  this  amendment  and  Senator  Bump- 
ers is  a  cosponsor,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  other  Senators,  and  we  have  no 
desire  to  drag  out  this  matter.  We  are 
prefectly  willing  to  accept  any  amend- 
ments that  seem  reasonable.  So  far,  we 
have  not  turned  down  any  from  any 
group,  such  as  the  Attorney  General, 
the  CIA,  the  NSA,  or  any  other  legiti- 
mate arm  of  Government  that  thinks 
our  amendment  would  interfere  in 
some  way  with  their  legitimate  and 
reasonable  undertakings.  So  that  that 
matter  can  be  clarified,  we  are  amena- 
ble to  accepting  amendments  if  they 
are  needed  by  Government  agencies. 
With    respect    to    the    amendment 

itself 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  yield  the  floor, 
and  the  Senator  can  gain  recognition 
in  his  own  right? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  want  to 
speak  to  the  majority  leader  for  one 
moment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Then.  I  wiU  retain  the 
floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  main 
point  I  want  to  state  to  my  friend,  the 
majority  leader,  is  that  we  feel  strong- 
ly that  there  should  be  an  up  and 
down  vote  on  this  amendment.  I  think 
I  speak  for  my  cosponsors  as  well  as 
myself  in  indicating  that  if  the  majori- 
ty leader  wishes  to  make  a  time  cer- 
tain for  that  vote,  we  are  not  opposed 
to  doing  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  not  fully  decid- 
ed to  make  a  tabling  motion.  I  may  do 
that.  That  is  one  of  the  matters  I  am 
going  to  think  about  in  the  next  30 
minutes  or  so,  while  I  understand 
there  are  other  things  to  discuss  on 
this  bill.  It  may  be  that  we  can  work 
out  a  time  certain  for  a  vote.  But  I 
think  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  conunittee  has  a  couple  of  things 
he  wishes  to  say,  and  we  have  a  couple 
of  requests.  I  do  not  expect  that  it  will 
take  too  long. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
I  cannot  relinquish  the  right  to  make 
a  tabling  motion  at  this  point,  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  I  will  do  that  or  some- 
body else  will. 

In  the  meantime,  I  hope  Members 
will  get  on  with  their  conversations  on 
this  subject.  I  hope  we  can  have  a  vote 
on  this  amendment  and  then  on  the 
bill  itself  by  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon. I  think  we  should  go  on  with  the 
matter. 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  will  yield,  I  say  to  him 
that  if  the  leader  and  those  who  are 
opposed  to  this  amendment  wish  a 
time  certain,  we  are  certainly  in  a  posi- 
tion to  agree  to  that.  The  agreement 
would  necessarily  have  to  embody  the 
terms  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  just 
described  with  respect  to  a  tabling 
motion. 

May  I  make  another  observation,  for 
whatever  it  is  worth:  I  certainly  do  not 
see  this  amendment  or  this  issue  in 
partisan  terms.  I  regret  that  the 
Washington  Post  seemed  to  couch  it  in 
those  terms  this  morning. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  very 
good  amendment,  one  that  should  be 
supported  in  a  bipartisan  fashion.  It  is 
not  designed  to  be  a  slap  at  Charles 
Wick  or  anybody  else.  As  I  said  yester- 
day, that  incident  dramatized  what  I 
consider  a  big  void  in  the  law  which  we 
are  trying  to  remedy.  I  hope  it  does 
not  get  tied  up  in  partisanship. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  Wick  amend- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  all  bad.  There  may  be 
some  aspects  with  which  I  would 
agree.  But  I  recall  that  it  took  us  3 
years  to  work  out  that  bill  before,  and 
4  years.  I  think,  to  work  out  the  intel- 
ligence authorization  bill  dealings  with 
this  same  subject  in  part. 

I  want  to  make  sure  for  my  part  that 
I  fully  understand  the  consequences  of 
this  matter  before  I  make  a  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  leadership  here  as 
to  how  to  proceed. 

It  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  my  two 
friends  here  who  are  the  prime  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  to  know  that  the  lead- 
ership on  this  side  has  asked  for  com- 
ments from  various  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  Governments  who  might 
be  affected,  and  I  have  also  asked  him 
to  do  that  promptly,  meaning  within 
the  next  hour  or  so,  so  that  we  have 
their  views.  Their  views  are  not  neces- 
sarily controlling  but  I  feel  the  respon- 
sibility to  hear  them. 

But  as  I  said  earlier.  I  am  not  deter- 
mined to  make  the  tabling  motion.  I 
reserve  that  option.  But  it  may  be  that 
we  may  get  to  a  vote  on  the  merits  or 
it  may  be  we  will  have  a  tabling 
motion. 

But  in  the  meantime  I  think  we 
should  sort  of  stay  loose  and  see  where 
we  get  to  with  it. 

I  hope  that  by  1:30  or  2  p.m.  we  can 
be  voting  on  something,  and  I  think 
we  probably  can. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  my  friends 
from  Arkansas  and  Ohio. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2690 

(Purpose:  To  prevent  government  officials 
from  secretly  taping  conversations  with 
others) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers) proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2690  to  amendment  numbered  2689. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amentiment  is  as  follows: 

Amend  amendment  No.  2687  by  striking 
line  1  and  all  that  follows  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  on  page  375.  between  lines  15  and 
16.  insert  the  following: 

Part  J— Taperecording  by  Government 
Officials,  Sec.  1120,  Section  2511  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  2(c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof: 

■■(c)  Under  this  chapter,  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  who  is  an  official,  elected 
official,  appointed  official,  employee  or 
agent  of  the  United  States  not  described  in 
the  following  sentence  to  intercept  a  wire  or 
oral  communication,  unless  all  parties  to  the 
communication  have  given  prior  consent  to 
such  interception.  It  shall  not  be  unlawful 
under  this  chapter  for  a  person  acting  under 
color  of  law  who  is— 

■■(  1 )  an  investigative  or  law  enforcement 
or  foreign  intelligence  or  counterintelli- 
gence officer  acting  within  the  normal 
course  of  his  or  her  employment;  or 

■■(2)  performing  a  law  enforcement  foreign 
intelligence  or  counterintelligence  function 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  such  an 
officer:  or 

■■(3)  acting  with  authorization  from  the 
Attorney  General  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  intercept  a  wire  or  oral  communication, 
where  such  person  is  a  party  to  the  commu- 
nication or  where  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
communication  has  given  prior  consent  to 
such  interception  or  where  the  communica- 
tion constitutes  a  criminal  or  tortuous  act  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  State. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
always  wonder  what  my  English  teach- 
er thinks  when  she  hears  me  say.  "I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  be  dispensed  with."  because  I 
was  taught  that  one  absolute  'no-no" 
in  English  is  never  to  end  a  sentence 
with  a  preposition.  So  I  just  trust  she 
will  forgive  me  one  of  the  little  indis- 
cretions that  is  demanded  by  the  great 
deliberative  body. 

Incidentally,  you  remember  Winston 
Churchill  said,  "Ending  a  sentence 
with  a  preposition  is  something  up 
with  which  I  will  not  put." 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  that 
I  just  sent  to  the  desk  takes  care  of 
what  I  hope  will  be  any  concerns  that 
the  intelligence  community  might 
have  or  that  the  Attorney  General 
might  have.  A  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  if  you  simply  exclude  law 
enforcement  activities  and  law  en- 
forcement officers,  that  term  may  not 
be  broad  enough  to  take  care  of  intelli- 
gence and  counterintelligence  activi- 
ties, and  also  certain  activities  that  the 
Attorney  General  might  want  to  au- 


thorize but  which  might  not  be  techni- 
cally within  the  definition  of  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

So  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible 
problem  with  that,  and  to  make  a  leg- 
islative record  to  guide  any  court  in- 
terpreting this  amendment  in  the 
future,  we  have  added  that  provision. 
We  have  said  not  only  does  this 
amendment  not  apply  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  but  we  are  also  saying  it 
does  not  apply  to  intelligence-  and 
counter-intelligence-gathering  activi- 
ties. Nor  does  it  apply  to  those  people 
who  by  regulation  have  been  ordered 
to  do  something  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  broad 
enough  to  drive  a  wagon  and  team 
through.  It  should  be  broad  enough  to 
alleviate  any  of  the  concerns  that  I 
have  heard  about  this  amendment. 

I  do  not  want  to  repeat  most  of  what 
I  said  yesterday,  but  I  do  want  to  re- 
emphasize  that  this  amendment  is  not 
nearly  as  broad  as  my  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced here  last  week.  I  would  feel 
much  more  comfortable  with  that  bill. 
S.  2205.  because  it  goes  way  beyond 
just  Federal  bureaucracy.  It  says  that 
no  one  in  this  country  may  tape  a  tele- 
phone conversation  without  telling 
the  other  party,  exempting  people 
acting  under  color  of  law  and  all  those 
people  who  have  a  legitimate  excuse 
for  taping  a  telephone  conversation. 

As  I  said,  it  is  offensive  to  me.  to 
think  about  someone  gratuitously  call- 
ing up  someone  else  and  leading  him 
into  a  conversation  while  they  tape  it 
without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of 
the  party  on  the  other  end. 

While  this  is  not  directed  at  Charles 
Wick— Charles  Wick  has  repented  and 
said  he  will  never  do  it  again,  and  I 
assume  that  he  will  not— 1  cannot  help 
but  think  about  how  Mr.  Wick  would 
have  felt  if  he  had  been  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  that  treatment.  What  if 
someone  called  Charles  Wick  and  led 
him  into  a  conversation?  He  seems  to 
be  fairly  well  attuned  politically.  What 
if  someone  called  Charles  Wick  and 
said.  "How  about  you  calling  some  of 
your  close  friends  out  in  Ohio  to 
attend  this  little  fundraiser  tonight 
and  cough  up  $5,000  each  toward  this 
political  action  committee?  So  and  so's 
son  wants  a  job  at  USIA  and  if  you 
give  his  son  a  job  I  believe  he  will  kick 
in  five  grand  tonight." 

That  is  hypothetical  but  I  can  tell 
you  there  is  not  a  Senator  in  this  body 
who  carmot  relate  to  what  I  am 
saying. 

I  think  that  Charles  Wick  would 
have  been  insulted,  offended,  and  out- 
raged, as  any  normal  human  being 
would  be  if  he  found  he  had  been 
taped  without  his  knowledge. 

One  Senator  has  told  me  "I  always 
assume  I  am  being  taped."  That  is 
fine.  But  I  am  telling  you  even  when 
you  assume  you  are  being  taped,  you 


can  wind  up  in  a  trap.  Good  Lord, 
Richard  Nixon  taped  himself  and  im- 
plicated himself  on  his  own  tapes. 

I  consider  what  Richard  Nixon  did 
foolish,  but  more  foolish  still  to  say 
things  knowing  that  his  own  tape  re- 
corder was  going,  even  though  no  one 
else  knew  it.  It  is  just  bad  practice.  It 
is  uncivil. 

The  majority  leader  said  a  while  ago 
that  this  bill  has  been  3  or  4  years  in 
the  making  and  that  this  agreement 
had  been  reached  on  this  bill.  An 
agreement  reached  by  whom?  No  one 
called  me  and  said.  "Are  you  all  wired 
now  to  this  bill  so  that  you  will  not 
accept  any  amendment  no  matter  how 
valid,  no  matter  how  good?" 

The  Judiciary  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  have  been  working  for  years  on 
this.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  I  have  not  been 
privy  to  everything  they  have  worked 
out  on  this  bill. 

The  opponents  have  said  we  should 
wait  and  offer  this  on  something  else. 
Why  wait  if  you  have  something  good? 
I  have  learned  around  here  that  wait- 
ing can  be  a  very  dangerous  occupa- 
tion. 

I  practiced  trial  law  for  18  years 
before  I  ever  ran  for  public  office.  I 
was  not  engaged  in  trying  criminal 
cases.  I  used  to  take  a  couple  criminal 
cases  each  year  just  to  stay  up  on 
what  the  Supreme  Court  had  done  in 
interpreting  the  Constitution  as  it  re- 
garded the  criminal  laws  of  the  vari- 
ous States  and  the  United  States.  I 
must  say  I  found  trying  criminal  cases 
a  couple  times  a  year  pretty  exhilarat- 
ing. 

You  know,  trial  lawyers  will  bore 
you  to  death  with  all  their  experi- 
ences. My  brother  was  educated  in  one 
of  those  elite  eastern  law  schools  and 
he  says  that  when  he  is  around  me 
and  other  trial  attorneys,  it  just  drives 
him  up  the  wall.  He  has  never  prac- 
ticed law.  He  became  a  corporate  exec- 
utive. 

I  know  that  those  of  us  who  prac- 
ticed trial  law  can  hardly  wait  for  the 
other  lawyer  to  get  through  with  his 
story  so  we  can  tell  one  bigger. 

But  I  always  used  to  take  the  posi- 
tion in  a  trial  case  that  when  you  get 
the  whole  resources  of  the  State 
against  one  person  as  the  defendant— 
and  that  is  the  way  they  announced 
the  case,  the  State  of  Arkansas  against 
Jones— it  does  not  look  like  very  fair 
odds,  does  it?  Even  just  announcing 
the  style  of  the  case,  such  as  the 
United  States  against  Jones.  That  is 
an  ominous  sound. 

I  used  to  feel  that  if  a  State  was 
going  to  bring  all  of  its  resources  to 
bear  against  this  defendant  and  I  was 
representing  him.  I  had  the  right  to 
use  every  tactic  I  could  think  of  to  try 
to  exonerate  my  client. 

People  often  say.  "I  wonder  if  crimi- 
nal   lawyers    have    a    feeling    about 


whether  a  defendant  is  guilty  or  inno- 
cent." And  any  criminal  lawyer  who 
tells  you  he  never  worried  about  that 
is  not  being  truthful  with  you.  Of 
course,  you  always  have  some  idea 
about  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  your 
client.  And  I  never  had  a  client  that 
wanted  to  go  to  court  and  try  his  case; 
I  never  had  one  admit  he  was  guilty 
unless  he  wanted  to  plea  bargain  or  do 
something  else.  I  never  took  a  case  to 
trial  with  a  jury  In  which  the  defend- 
ant had  told  me  he  had  done  it  or, 
where  in  my  heart  I  really  believed  he 
had  done  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  accom- 
plishing much  now,  so  I  will  just  tell 
you  some  interesting  stories.  I  remem- 
ber a  client  came  into  my  office  and  he 
said,  "Mr.  Bumpers,  I  am  charged  with 
stealing  a  hydraulic  lift  off  of  a  man's 
farm." 

I  said,  "Well,  did  you  steal  it?"  He 
said,  "No,  sir,  I  didn't." 

I  started  talking  to  him  about  the 
case  and  he  said,  "We  were  all  dnink 
and  I  was  in  the  back  seat  of  the  car 
asleep  when  this  happened."  I  said, 
"You    didn't    know    they    even    went 
down  to  the  man's  farm." 
"No,  sir,"  he  said. 
"You  didn't  know  they  got  it?" 
"No,  sir." 

"How  did  you  wind  up  being 
charged?"  I  asked. 

He  said,  "Well,  we  drove  back  into 
town.  We  stopped  at  a  stoplight  and 
all  of  the  sudden  a  cop  with  his  lights 
blazing  pulled  up  beside  us  and  told  us 
to  pull  over,  and  we  did.  And  he 
searched  the  trunk  and  he  found  that 
hydraulic  lift  in  the  trunk.  And  that  is 
the  first  I  knew  about  it." 

I  said,  "Well,  that  is  a  little  tenuous, 
but  you  do  have  a  defense.  We  will  see 
about  it." 

I  said,  "How  big  a  lift  is  it?  How 
much  does  it  weigh?" 
He  said.  "About  300  pounds," 
And    I    said,    "Could    one    person 
handle  it?" 

"No"  he  said,  "it  would  take  two  or 
three  people." 

And  I  said,  "Was  it  attached  to  the 
tractor?"  He  said.  "Oh.  no,  it  was  just 
lying  out  there  in  the  field." 

And  it  dawned  on  him  immediately 
that  he  could  not  have  known  it  was 
not  attached  to  the  tractor  and  it  was 
lying  out  in  the  field  if  he  had  not 
been  helping  carry  it. 

When  he  said  that.  I  said.  "Son,  you 
better  go  find  another  lawyer,"  and  he 
did.  And  the  other  lawyer  got  him  sent 
to  the  penitentiary. 

Well,  those  are  interesting  cases. 
And  trial  lawyers  can  just  tell  you  in- 
teresting stories  forever  about  that. 
By  my  point  is,  I  learned  something  in 
18  years  of  trial  practice  about  the 
fact  that  every  prosecutor  is  not 
always  weighing  justice  on  the  same 
scales  that  you  and  I  do.  Prosecutors 
are  like  Senators— a  lot  of  times  they 
want  to  be  reelected,  and  they  want  to 


be  able  to  go  on  television  and  tell  you 
how  many  cases  they  prosecuted  suc- 
cessfully, how  many  people  they  sent 
to  the  penitentiary,  and  so  on.  It  is 
sort  of  like  how  many  notches  you 
have  on  the  butt  of  your  gun. 

And  I  found  that  a  lot  of  witnesses 
in  these  cases  were  not  always  abso- 
lutely truthful.  Quite  often  in  divorce 
cases,  a  husband  would  say  to  me, 
"How  about  me  calling  my  wife  up  and 
recording  this  conversation  so  you  will 
know  that  I  am  telling  the  truth  and 
she  is  lying?  She  told  me  this  morning 
she  was  going  to  get  on  the  witness 
stand  and  swear  that  I  did  so-and-so. 
And  I  would  like  to  call  her  on  the 
phone  and  just  reiterate  that  conver- 
sation and  let  you  either  listen  in  or  I 
will  tape  it." 

But  I  never  did  that.  I  have  never 
tape  recorded  a  conversation  in  my 
life,  not  even  with  telling  somebody  on 
the  other  end  that  I  was  taping  it. 

So.  Mr.  President,  to  go  back  to  what 
I  was  about  to  say  a  while  ago  about 
all  the  negotiations  that  have  been 
going  on,  I  hope  the  negotiations  are 
going  on  because  somebody  is  con- 
cerned about  how  this  might  affect 
some  legitimate  interest  the  adminis- 
tration has  in  tape  recording  conversa- 
tions. But  I  hope  none  of  the  negotia- 
tions bear  on  the  proposition  or  deal 
with  this  as  though  it  is  a  partisan 
issue,  because  it  is  not. 

We  have  two  or  three  cosponsors  on 
this  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
And  I  might  say  that  those  cosponsors 
are  people  who  have  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  criminal  laws  of  this 
country.  But  if  we  are  going  to  build 
any  kind  of  confidence  in  the  people 
of  this  country,  it  is  just  a  little,  bitty, 
granular  step  to  say  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  do  a  lot  of  things  but 
they  cannot  entrap  you  by  telephone 
taping  without  telling  you  on  the 
front  end. 

amendment  no.  2690,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
modification  of  the  amendment  I  of- 
fered just  a  moment  ago  as  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amend  amendment  No.  2687  by  striking 
line  5  and  all  that  follows  and  insert  in  lieu 
therein: 

"(o)  Under  this  chapter,  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  who  is  an  official,  elected 
official,  appointed  official,  employee  or 
agent  of  the  United  States  not  described  in 
the  following  sentence  to  intercept  a  wire  or 
oral  communication,  unless  all  parties  to  the 
communication  have  given  prior  consent  to 
such  interception.  It  shall  not  be  unlawful 
under  this  chapter  for  a  person  acting  under 
color  of  law  who  is— 

"(1)  an  Investigative  or  law  enforcement 
or  foreign  intelligence  or  counterintelli- 
gence officer  acting  within  the  normal 
course  of  his  or  her  employment,  or 

■■(2)  performing  a  law  enforcement,  for- 
eign    Intelligence     or     counterintelligence 
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function  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
such  an  officer;  or 


amendment     has    come    about     tape 
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sponse  to  this  amendment.  I  want  the 
distineuished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
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title  18  properly  makes  such  eavesdropping 
a  five-year  federal  felony.  Yet  the  amend- 
ment   Kofnpii    lie    u-milH    malfp    rprnrriinff    nf 


As  written,  the  amendment  permits  inter- 
ception by  law  enforcement  or  intelligence 
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Mr.  President,  how  can  anyone  listen 
to  that  letter  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
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function  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
such  an  officer;  or 

■■(3)  acting  with  authorization  from  the 
Attorney  General  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  intercept  a  wire  or  oral  communication, 
where  such  person  is  a  party  to  the  commu- 
nication or  where  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
communication  has  given  prior  consent  to 
such  interception  or  where  the  communica- 
tion constitutes  a  criminal  or  tortious  act  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  State. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

First.  I  want  to  say  that  crime  in 
this  country  has  reached  enormous 
proportioris.  A  major  FBI  index  of- 
fense is  committed  every  2  seconds.  A 
murder  is  committed  about  every  25 
minutes;  a  robbery  every  minute:  a 
rape  every  7  minutes.  A  burglary  is 
committed  every  9  seconds. 

The  administration  has  taken  steps 
to  focus  on  crime.  For  several  years 
some  of  us  have  been  attempting  to  do 
the  same  thing. 

The  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  minority  and  the  majority, 
worked  out  this  crime  package  in  a 
way  that  we  hoped  no  amendments 
would  be  offered.  We  deleted  from  it 
several  provisions  that  were  recom- 
mended by  the  administration.  For  in- 
stance, capital  punishment  is  contro- 
versial, so  we  took  it  out  of  the  pack- 
age. There  was  some  objection  to 
habeas  corpus— not  as  much  as  capital 
punishment— so  we  took  that  out. 
There  was  some  objection  to  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  so  we  took  that  out. 
There  was  some  objection  to  Federal 
Torts  Claims  Act  amendments;  so  we 
took  that  out. 

In  other  words,  we  have  brought  to 
the  Senate  a  package  agreed  upon  by 
the  majority  and  the  minority  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Senator  Biden 
and  Senator  Kennedy  have  worked 
hard  on  this  package.  A  number  on 
the  Republican  side  have  worked  hard 
on  this  package.  This  package  ought 
to  pass.  It  contains  many  provisions 
that  are  badly  needed.  I  will  not  go 
into  detail  at  this  time.  but.  for  in- 
stance, sentencing  reform,  bail  reform, 
forfeiture,  increase  in  drug  penalties, 
justice  assistance,  and  various  other 
matters  which  are  important  to  the 
public. 

This  package  has  been  carefully  and 
sensibly  worked  out  in  a  way  we  hoped 
would  draw  no  amendments.  Now  this 


amendment  has  come  about  tape 
record  of  telephone  conversations 
without  the  consent  of  all  the  parties. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  to  em- 
barrass the  President.  Some  people 
feel  it  is  an  opportunity  to  try  to  take 
a  slap  at  President  Reagan.  Some 
people  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  which  is 
very  complex,  that  deserves  a  lot  of 
study,  and  feel  it  should  not  be  on  this 
bill. 

I  have  appealed  to  the  sponsors  of 
this  amendment  to  introduce  a  sepa- 
rate bill  and  let  it  be  considered  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  due  form.  This 
is  a  matter  which  deserves  hearings. 
This  is  a  matter  which  Senator  Paul 
Laxalt,  the  chairman  of  the  Criminal 
Law  Subcommittee,  has  agreed  to  hold 
hearings  on  and  to  hold  them  prompt- 
ly. I  have  agreed  as  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  after  the  subcommit- 
tee acts,  to  take  the  matter  up  prompt- 
ly and  act  on  it. 

We  think  that  is  reasonable.  We 
think  that  is  fair.  But  to  come  in  here 
at  this  late  date  with  an  amendment 
that  involves  very  complicated  issues— 
that  could  involve  the  security  and  the 
intelligence  process  of  this  country 
and  other  matters— in  my  judgment,  is 
completely  unreasonable.  I  want  to 
tell  the  proponents.  I  think  it  is  com- 
pletely unreasonable.  There  are  alter- 
natives. Let  them  offer  it  to  some 
other  bill  later  rather  than  jeopardize 
this  whole  crime  package.  We  have 
these  other  bills  coming  up— habeas 
corpus,  exclusionary  rule,  and  various 
others  I  have  mentioned.  They  can 
offer  it  to  those.  Why  do  they  have  to 
offer  it  to  this  delicately  worked-out 
crime  package  that  has  been  worked 
on  for  months  and  months  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  the  hope  that  we 
could  enact  major  legislation  aimed  at 
reducing  crime  in  this  country?  Why 
come  in  here  with  this  very  controver- 
sial amendment  at  this  time  and  delay 
this  important  crime  bill? 

Mr.  President.  I  appeal  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas- 
appeal  to  his  patriotism,  his  public 
spiritedness,  his  love  for  law  enforce- 
ment. He  has  been  the  governor  of  a 
State.  He  has  been  responsible  for  the 
law  enforcement  of  a  State  as  the 
chief  executive  officer.  I  am  sure  he 
knows  the  need  for  this  anticrime  leg- 
islation. Why  jeopardize  it  and  delay 
it,  which  they  have  done,  to  try  to  get 
on  their  particular  amendment  here?  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  purpose  is  to 
embarrass  the  President  or  what  the 
purpose  is.  But  they  have  time  to  do 
this  in  a  separate  bill  with  hearings. 
Or  they  have  time,  if  they  insist  on 
doing  it  at  once,  to  amend  other  bills 
right  after  the  crime  package  passes. 
Let  them  offer  it  to  one  of  those.  Do 
not  jeopardize  this  entire  crime  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  compli- 
cated subject.  I  contacted  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  asked  their  re- 


sponse to  this  amendment.  I  want  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
who  is  kind  enough  to  be  listening  to 
me.  to  listen  to  this  response  to  show 
how  complicated  the  issues  are.  This  is 
their  reply: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  concerning  the  proposed 
amendment  to  18  U.S.C.  25U(2)(c)  which 
apparently  seeks  to  prohibit  Federal  Gov- 
ernment officials  from  recording  wire  or 
oral  communications  to  which  they  are  a 
party  except  in  certain  specified  circum- 
stances. 

Initially,  we  should  point  out  that  the 
wiretap  statute  was  the  product  of  a  three- 
year  drafting  effort. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  comment  on 
that:  Three  years  spent  studying  and 
considering  electronic  surveillance  leg- 
islation before  finally  acting  on  a  bill 
some  15  years  ago. 

The  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act 
was  developed  over  a  4-year  period.  These 
statutes  cover  a  broad  range  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  intelligence  activities  and  involve 
elaborate  cross-references  among  the  vari- 
ous sections.  In  short,  we  are  dealing  here 
with  one  of  the  most  complex  and  sensitive 
areas  of  law  enforcement  and  intelligence 
activity.  We  are.  therefore,  deeply  con- 
cerned as  to  the  severe  damage  which  can 
inadvertently  be  done  through  ill-conceived 
and  hastily  drafted  amendments  to  these 
very  technical  and  closely  inter-related  Fed- 
eral laws.  Our  concerns  seem  to  be  well 
founded  as  evidenced  by  the  frequent  tele- 
phone calls  we  received  yesterday  asking  for 
instant  analyses  of  a  wiretap  amendment 
which  seemed  to  change  every  hour  on  the 
hour  as  grave  deficiencies  were  recognized. 
The  "final"  amendment  with  which  we  were 
presented  last  night  is  an  incredible  exam- 
ple of  legislative  draftsmanship  which  raises 
a  host  of  problems. 

I  want  to  deviate  a  minute  from  the 
letter.  I  spoke  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  suggested  that 
they  offer  this  to  another  bill  to  give 
time  to  think  it  over  some.  I  also  of- 
fered to  have  hearings.  He  said  he 
wanted  it  on  this  bill.  He  felt  this  bill 
would  be  the  one  that  would  fly.  But. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  too  complicated 
a  subject  to  come  up  here  with  an 
amendment.  They  have  had  to  repeat- 
edly amend  this  amendment  on  their 
own  initiative. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  says.  "Well  take  any  other 
amendment  that  you  want  to  offer 
here."  Why  are  they  so  insistent  to 
pass  it  on  this  bill?  Why  are  they  so 
insistent  to  take  it  up  right  at  this 
time?  It  is  a  serious  question  here  of 
just  what  is  behind  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  to  continue  with  the 
letter: 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  wiretap 
laws  were  directed  at  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping by  non-parties  to  communications.  Ob- 
viously, such  eavesdropping  has  the  poten- 
tial for  being  extremely  privacy-intrusive  as 
the  communication  in  question  may  be  be- 
tween one  spouse  and  another,  between  a 
client  and  an  attorney,  a  doctor  and  patient, 
or  a  priest  and  penitent.  Section   2511   of 


title  18  properly  makes  such  eavesdropping 
a  five-year  federal  felony.  Yet  the  amend- 
ment before  us  would  make  recording  of 
communications  by  a  parly  thereto  a  five- 
year  federal  felony  as  well.  To  equate  eaves- 
dropping with  recording  of  communications 
to  which  a  person  is  a  party  is  to  make  a 
leap  that  can  only  be  accomplished  in  politi- 
cal hyperbole,  not  in  reason  or  logic. 

The  amendment  itself  recognizes  that  re- 
cording of  communications  by  a  party  is  dif- 
ferent from  eavesdropping  as  it  does  not 
seek  to  prohibit  such  recording  by  parties  to 
communications  where  the  person  doing  the 
recording  is  a  State  or  local  government  em- 
ployee or  a  private  citizen.  Only  when  the 
party  recording  the  communication  is  a  fed- 
eral employee  does  the  activity  become  a 
five-year  federal  felony.  This  seems  bizarre 
in  the  extreme. 

Adding  to  the  curious  nature  of  this 
amendment  is  that  even  Federal  employees 
may  record  wire  communications  if  they  do 
so  by  shorthand  or  speedwriting  rather 
than  by  aural  device.  It  strikes  us  as  strange 
that  a  stenographic  transcription  of  a  tele- 
phone conversation  is  lawful  while  an  elec- 
tronic recording  under  the  same  circum- 
stances is  a  five-year  felony.  We  seriously 
question  that  this  result  would  be  suggested 
if  this  matter  had  been  given  the  careful 
study  which  it  deserves. 

As  to  the  shocking  severity  of  punishment 
provided  for  conduct  which  would  be  lawful 
if  undertaken  by  anyone  other  than  Federal 
officials,  this  seems  particularly  inappropri- 
ate in  view  of  the  broad  range  of  adminis- 
trative disciplinary  proceedings  available  to 
punish  Federal  employees.  This  factor  as 
well  as  those  discussed  above  would  strongly 
indicate  that  if  any  action  is  to  be  taken  in 
this  area,  it  should  be  in  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  rather  than  as  an 
amendment  to  the  wiretap  laws  in  title  18. 
There  are  other  more  specific  problems 
with  this  amendment.  First,  the  effort  to 
provide  an  exception  for  consensual  moni- 
toring by  undercover  law  enforcement  and 
intelligence  officers  and  informants  appears 
so  vague  as  to  provoke  endless  litigation.  At 
the  very  least,  defense  attorneys  for  drug 
traffickers,  organized  crime  leaders  and  cor- 
rupt public  officials  will  be  able  to  raise 
questions  concerning  any  investigation  in- 
volving consensual  monitoring  due  to  vague 
concepts  in  the  amendment,  e.g..  was  the 
law  enforcement  official  "acting  under 
cover  of  law":  was  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer "acting  within  the  normal  course  of  his 
or  her  employment";  was  the  informant 
"acting  under  color  of  law";  was  that  in- 
formant "performing  a  law  enforcement 
function":  was  the  informant,  at  the  time 
the  recording  occurred,  "under  the  direction 
and  control"  of  law  enforcement  officers, 
etc.  Busy  prosecutors  and  federal  courts  can 
be  assured  of  expanded  litigation  in  the 
years  ahead  given  these  new  limitations  on 
law  enforcement  activities. 

Second,  the  effort  to  except  out  intelli- 
gence activities  at  the  last  minute— 

and  that  is  what  I  understand  they 
have  attempted  to  do. 
appears  to  be  seriously  defective.  Intelli- 
gence officials,  like  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, use  informants  and  double  agents,  yet 
these  informants  or  double  agents  would 
not  be  permitted  to  record  communications 
to  which  they  are  a  party.  While  title  III  de- 
fines "investigative  or  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer", there  is  no  comparable  definition  of 
foreign  intelligence  or  counterintelligence 
officer,  thus  leaving  uncertainty  as  to  the 
officials  exempted  from  this  prohibition. 


As  written,  the  amendment  permits  inter- 
ception by  law  enforcement  or  intelligence 
officers  only  where  they  are  parties  or  have 
the  consent  of  a  party  to  the  communica- 
tion or  the  communication  itself  constitutes 
a  crime  or  tort.  No  provision  is  made  for  the 
collection  of  positive  intelligence,  assess- 
ment or  recruitment  information,  testing  of 
equipment  or  training  intelligence  person- 
nel, or  collecting  information  on  terrorist 
activities  abroad  which  may  not  violate 
United  States  laws. 

Third,  despite  the  effort  to  accommodate 
the  suggestion  in  our  letter  of  yesterday 
concerning  recording  of  communications  re- 
lated to  criminal  acts,  the  effort  to  except 
out  such  recordings  fails  to  accomplish  its 
purpose.  The  way  the  provision  is  written, 
the  only  federal  officials  who  are  authorized 
to  record  bomb  threats,  extortion  demands, 
bribe  offers,  etc.  are  law  enforcement  and 
intelligence  officers  and  informants.  Even  if 
this  were  corrected,  however,  the  language 
is  still  much  too  narrow  as  not  all  comunica- 
tions  which  we  described  in  our  last  letter 
would  "constitute  a  criminal  or  tortious 
act".  In  the  case  of  a  bomb  threat,  for  exam- 
ple, the  call  to  warn  that  a  l)omb  has  been 
placed  in  a  public  building  and  that  it  is  set 
to  explode  at  a  particular  time  would  not 
necessarily  "constitute"  a  criminal  offense, 
although  it  would  be  related  to  a  criminal 
offense. 

We  believe,  however,  that  there  are  other 
situations  where  a  federal  employee  should 
be  able  to  record  oral  communications. 
Assume,  for  example,  that  a  female  employ- 
ee has  been  subjected  to  sexual  harassment 
by  a  male  supervisor  and  that  her  previous 
complaints  have  been  dismissed  because  her 
claims  were  not  believed.  Her  use  of  a  re- 
corder to  "intercept"  sexual  solicitations  of 
the  supervisor  would  be  a  form  of  "self-de- 
fense" but  would  constitute  a  five-year  fed- 
eral felony  under  the  amendment  because 
the  sexual  propositions  of  the  supervisor 
would  not  necessarily  constitute  a  criminal 
or  tortious  act.  There  may  also  be  situations 
where  the  amendment  would  undermine  so- 
called  "whistle-blower"  laws  by  prohibiting 
consensual  recording  necessary  to  prove 
waste  or  abuse  in  connection  with  Federal 
programs. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  very 
strongly  that  the  amendment  at  hand  is  a 
gravely  flawed  product  and  that  its  approval 
at  this  time  would  be  the  height  of  irrespon- 
sibility. Were  we  to  endeavor  to  draft  such  a 
prohibition  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to 
the  very  technical  and  closely  inter-related 
wiretap  laws,  we  would  proceed  with  utmost 
caution  and  subject  such  a  proposal  to  care- 
ful review  not  only  within  the  Department 
of  Justice  but  among  all  other  Federal  agen- 
cies as  well.  In  addition,  we  would  think 
that  the  public  should  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  and  comment  upon  such  legis- 
lation. 

And  of  course  that  would  be  done  in 
a  hearing. 

Such  careful  review  is,  we  believe,  essen- 
tial to  avoid  producing  adverse  effects  far 
beyond  those  intended  by  the  authors  of 
the  amendment.  As  currently  written,  the 
amendment  would  be  a  serious  impediment 
to  law  enforcement  and  intelligence  activi- 
ties at  a  time  when  we  should  be  strength- 
ening our  ability  to  deal  with  crime  and  ter- 
rorism. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  McConnell. 
Assistant  Attorney  General 


Mr,  I*resident,  how  can  anyone  listen 
to  that  letter  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  feel  that  we  should  proceed 
rather  than  take  time  to  give  study  to 
this  serious  and  complex  subject?  Why 
not  hold  a  hearing,  let  the  public  be 
heard,  let  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  be  heard  and 
then  bring  in  a  bill  that  is  fair  and  just 
to  all  concerned,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  concerns  of  the  public,  the 
concerns  of  the  Federal  agencies,  and 
the  concerns  of  the  different  Members 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  think  that  would 
be  the  reasonable  course  to  pursue.  I 
again  implore  my  friends— and  they 
are  my  friends— the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio,  to  give 
consideration  to  letting  this  amend- 
ment be  offered  to  another  bill  when 
there  is  more  time  to  consider  it.  Still 
better,  this  matter  should  go  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  Criminal  Law 
Subconunittee.  It  could  hold  hearings 
where  everyone  expresses  themselves. 
Then  a  sound  bill  can  be  written  that 
will  meet  the  approval  of  the  public, 
meet  the  approval  of  the  Congress, 
and  meet  the  approval  of  the  execu- 
tive agencies  of  the  Government  as 
being  fair  and  just. 

That  is  all  we  want.  But  you  cannot 
say  that  this  bill  is  sound  when  it  in- 
volves such  complicated  matters.  It 
has  been  gotten  up  here  in  haste, 
amended  several  times  already,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  offered  to  take  other  amendments 
if  we  have  them.  We  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  list  detailed  exceptions  to  the 
blanket  prohibition  sought  to  be  im- 
posed by  the  amendment.  Because  of 
the  serious  implications  of  prohibiting 
activity  covered  by  the  amendment  in 
many  areas,  we  do  not  know  what 
should  be  offered  and  what  should 
not.  We  think  it  deserves  thorough 
consideration.  Then  come  to  the 
Senate  with  a  bill  that  we  feel  protects 
the  public  interest,  protects  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  protects  all  concerned. 

Mr.  President.  I  again,  as  I  say,  im- 
plore my  good  friends,  take  time. 
There  is  no  rush  on  this. 

Will  you  please  take  this  under  con- 
sideration? Especially  consider  letting 
a  hearing  be  held  on  this  matter,  so 
that  when  a  bill  is  considered,  it  prob- 
ably will  be  a  bill  we  all  can  support. 
In  that  event,  the  public  interest 
would  be  well-served. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  I  do  not  know  Robert  A.  McCon- 
nell,  who  is  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  But  I  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  a  man  who  has  no  more 
knowledge  of  existing  law,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  this  amendment,  and  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  a  reputable  law  school  would 
write  a  letter  such  as  this.  I  attempted 
to  just  take  it  sentence  by  sentence 
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lions  and  millions  of  conversations  a 
day.  We  have  the  ability  to  do  it. 

Anri    Vioro   «7t>   arp   tt'ith    a   little,    old 


Christians  who  are  a  fairly  big  minori- 
ty but  they  are  a  minority.  And  the 
Moslems  are  saying  that  unless  Ge- 


to  twist  our  arms.  Not  one  of  the  propo- 
nents of  this  amendment  wants  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  law  enforcement  activi- 
•  ioo  nf  »ho  iTnitoH  Rtatps   and  we  have  pro- 
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and  dissect  it  so  that  my  collea^es 
will  understand  that  there  is  not  a 
single  point  in  this  letter,  not  one.  I 
will  come  back  to  that  in  just  a 
moment. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Carolina,  one  of  the  most  re- 
vered men  in  this  body,  the  chairman 
of  one  of  the  most  important  commit- 
tees in  the  Senate,  which  deals  with 
the  criminal  laws  among  other  issues, 
is  an  honorable  and  noble  man.  He 
feels  very  strongly  about  the  amend- 
ment, and  he  has  expressed  that  very 
well.  But.  as  Anthony  said  at  Caesar's 
funeral.  "There  is  a  lot  of  misinforma- 
tion here." 

A  slap  at  the  President?  Does  this 
mean  that  the  President  wants  to  go 
out  and  campaign  on  the  proposition 
that  he  was  violently  opposed  to  a  law 
which,  in  effect,  stops  Peeping  Toms? 
That  is  as  good  an  analogy  as  I  can 
think  of  to  somebody  calling  another 
person  on  the  phone  and,  without  that 
person's  knowledge,  taping  the  conver- 
sation. Only  one  party  knows  about  it. 
That  is  what  happens  with  window 
peepers.  Only  one  party  knows  the 
window  peeping  is  going  on.  That  is  an 
offense,  as  it  should  be. 

A  slap  at  the  President?  I  must  say 
that,  based  on  my  observation  in  this 
Chamber  in  the  past  hour.  I  think  I 
am  beginning  to  understand  why  we 
are  on  hold.  I  think  we  are  on  hold  be- 
cause the  administration  has  begun  to 
turn  the  dogs  loose,  and  everyl)ody  is 
calling  up  here  and  saying,  "You've 
got  to  be  careful.  This  is  an  immensely 
complicated  proposition." 

Mr.  McConnell,  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  has  gone  to  the  trouble 
of  composing  over  three  single-spaced 
pages  of  what  he  obviously  thought 
was  compelling  logic  on  why  we  ought 
to  wait,  why  we  ought  to  hold  hear- 
ings, why  this  is  an  immensely  com- 
plex subject. 

How  many  times— oh.  Lord,  how 
many  times— in  the  last  9  years  have  I 
heard  this:  "We  need  to  hold  hearings 
on  that.  This  is  immensely  complicat- 
ed. E>on't  put  it  on  this  bill.  Wait  and 
put  it  on  something  else." 

If  it  is  logical  that  we  ought  not  dis- 
turb or  offer  one  single  word  change 
in  this  bill  because  it  has  been  careful- 
ly crafted,  then  I  can  just  go  to  Arkan- 
sas and  make  some  speeches  and  see 
my  constituents  and  let  the  commit- 
tees bring  to  the  floor  these  carefully 
worked-out  bills  which  are  not  to  be 
disturt>ed  or  amended  in  any  way. 

I  am  very  pleased  at  the  work  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  Everybody 
knows  that  when  Senator  Thurmond 
and  Senator  Kennedy  agree  on  some- 
thing, it  must  be  good.  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  the  bill,  whether  this  amend- 
ment passes  or  not,  and  I  applaud 
them  for  their  efforts.  That  has  noth- 
ing   to    do   with    the    merits   of    this 


amendment.  But,  no  bill  is  ever  so 
sacred  that  it  cannot  be  improved. 
None. 

I  hear  that  so  often  in  this  Chamber: 
"We  have  worked  so  hard."  And  they 
have.  I  applaud  that.  I  am  not  deni- 
grating that.  I  am  simply  saying  that 
that  is  not  what  the  people  of  Arkan- 
sas elected  this  Senator  to  do,  to  take 
a  dive  every  time  somebody  says, 
"This  is  a  very  carefully  crafted  bill." 
If  we  are  going  to  do  that,  we  should 
have  electronic  voting,  so  we  do  not 
have  to  come  to  the  floor.  We  can 
simply  sit  in  the  office  and  push  a 
button. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  going  to  run  this 
fall  on  the  proposition  that  he  believes 
in  indiscriminate  taping  of  telephone 
conversations.  But  apparently  there  is 
this  great  perception  that  this  is  a  slap 
at  the  President,  when  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  P»resident.  If  I  were 
going  to  slap  the  President,  I  would 
have  done  it  a  long  time  ago.  when  he 
did  not  fire  Charles  Wick.  He  should 
have  fired  him  in  a  New  York  minute. 

Is  the  amendment  this  complicated? 
What  is  complicated  about  saying  that 
when  you  are  talking  to  somebody  on 
the  telephone,  if  you  are  going  to 
report  what  they  are  saying,  you 
should  at  least  have  the  decency  to 
say.  "Do  you  mind  if  I  record  this  con- 
versation." or,  "I  am  recording  this 
conversation"?  Is  that  complicated?  I 
do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  McConnell  says  that  it  could 
affect  intelligence-gathering  oper- 
ations. No.  1,  existing  law  says  that 
you  are  exempt  from  the  prohibition 
against  telephone  taping  if  you  act 
under  color  of  law.  What  is  color  of 
law?  Their  "ain't"  no  end  to  what  that 
means.  It  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  criminal  laws  of  the  country. 
It  can  be  an  IRS  investigation  into  a 
civil  case. 

If  Charles  Wick  had  been  charged 
with  taping  a  telephone  conversation, 
unquestionably  he  would  have  used  as 
his  defense  that  he  was  operating 
under  color  of  law  and  thereby  exempt 
under  section  2511(c).  And  it  probably 
would  have  been  successful,  because 
the  law  right  now  exempts  anybody 
operating  under  color  of  law. 

However,  just  to  satisfy  the  intelli- 
gence community,  we  have  clarified 
existing  law  by  saying  that  intelli- 
gence and  counterintelligence-gather- 
ing  activities  are  specifically  exempt 
from  this  amendment.  We  have  even 
gone  further.  We  have  said  that  the 
Attorney  General  can  authorize 
people— whether  it  is  just  a  regulation 
or  a  violation  of  the  criminal  laws  or 
whatever— to  telephone  tap.  So  that 
part  of  Mr.  McConnell's  letter  is  abso- 
lutely a  red  herring,  specious. 

As  to  that  part  of  his  letter  that  says 
you  could  not  even  let  a  secretary  who 
has  been  improperly  solicited  for 
sexual  purposes  under  threat  of  losing 


her  job  or  anything  else— why,  I  am 
amazed  that  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Robert  A.  McConnell,  says 
you  cannot  do  that.  You  can  do  that 
right  now.  under  existing  law,  and  our 
amendment  does  not  change  it;  be- 
cause one  of  the  aspects  of  existing 
law  is  "or  anytime  there  is  a  criminal 
or  tortious  act  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States." 

It  is  a  tort,  an  unlawful  tort  for 
someone  to  solicit  a  sexual  favor  and 
say  that  "If  it  is  not  honored,  you  may 
lose  your  job,"  or  even  hint  at  it.  That 
is  a  tort  covered  by  existing  law.  It 
may  also  be  a  crime.  We  do  not  change 
that. 

Here  is  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  who  obvious- 
ly has  not  read  the  law.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  letters  I  have  ever  seen 
in  my  life. 

But  you  know  the  administration— 
not  just  this  one,  all  administrations- 
expect  all  the  Senators  on  their  side  of 
the  aisle  to  jump  under  the  desk  when 
they  send  a  letter  such  as  this  over 
here  saying  it  is  immensely  complex. 

His  first  argument  is  "No  provision 
is  made  for  the  collection  of  positive 
intelligence  assessment  or  recruitment 
information." 

We  make  a  very  precise  exception 
for  it.  He  is  wrong  in  that  paragraph. 

Second,  he  says  the  way  the  provi- 
sion is  written,  the  only  Federal  offi- 
cials who  are  authorized  to  record 
bomb  threats,  extortion  demands, 
bribe  offers,  are  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, intelligence  officers,  or  inform- 
ants. Wrong  again.  Existing  law  allows 
you  to  record  a  bomb  threat,  an  extor- 
tion attempt,  any  criminal  violation  of 
the  law  or  any  civil  violation  of  the 
law.  That  is  the  law  now.  Strike  that 
paragraph. 

Then  he  gets  down  to  sexual  solicita- 
tions which  I  have  just  covered  for 
you. 

Finally,  he  says  this  amendment 
could  lead  to  endless  litigation.  I  will 
tell  you  one  thing.  If  you  do  not  adopt 
this  amendment  there  will  be  more 
litigation  because  the  present  civil 
cause  of  action  is  obviously  not  a  suffi- 
cient deterrent  to  wrongful  conduct 
such  as  Mr.  Wick's. 

Mr.  President,  this  world  is  explod- 
ing with  electronic  technology.  I  occa- 
sionally like  to  go  see  one  of  those 
James  Bond-type  movies  just  to  see  all 
that  electronic  equipment.  Some  of 
these  people  are  technical  experts. 
And  I  love  to  see  all  that  equipment 
that  James  Bond  uses.  They  have  di- 
rectional microphones  where  they  can 
pick  up  a  casual  conversation  a  half  a 
block  away. 

When  I  was  a  child  all  telephone 
conversations  went  through  wires  on 
poles.  Today  no  long-distance  call  goes 
through  a  wire.  It  is  communicated  by 
satellite  or  by  microwave.  They  go 
through  the  air.  We  can  intercept  mil- 


lions and  millions  of  conversations  a 
day.  We  have  the  ability  to  do  it. 

And  here  we  are  with  a  little,  old 
amendment  that  does  not  do  anything 
except  bring  a  little  decency  to  the 
American  people  by  assuring  them 
that  some  two-bit  bureaucrat  is  not 
going  to  record  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion with  them,  because  he  happens  to 
be  paranoid  or  is  worried  about  his 
job,  without  telling  people  that  he  is 
doing  it.  Complicated? 

Mr.  McConnell  goes  so  far  in  his 
letter  to  refer  to  wiretaps.  He  calls  this 
a  wiretap  bill.  This  is  not  really  a  wire- 
tapping bill. 

A  wiretap  is  where  a  third  party  goes 
in  and  taps  a  conversation  between 
two  parties,  neither  of  whom  knows  it 
is  going  on. 

And  we  have  a  pretty  stout  wiretap- 
ping law  in  this  country.  It  is  so  stout 
we  say  you  have  to  have  a  court  order 
to  wiretap,  and  I  think  that  is  a  good 
idea,  and  I  bet  you  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  thinks  that  is  a  good 
idea. 

It  Is  an  invasion  of  privacy.  Is  it  any 
less  an  invasion  of  privacy  when  there 
are  only  two  parties  and  one  knows 
the  other's  privacy  is  being  invaded 
but  the  one  whose  privacy  is  being  in- 
vaded does  not  know   it?   Does  that 
make  it  less  harmful?  Does  that  make 
it  more  appropriate,  more  acceptable? 
Mr.  President,  13  of  the  50  States  al- 
ready   have    this    law.    If    they    had 
waited  around  for  the  perfect  vehicle 
to  put  it  on,  if  they  had  said  this  is  too 
complicated  for  us,  do  not  tinker  with 
it,  you  might  interfere  with  something 
or  other,  do  you  think  those  13  States 
would  have  the  law?  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  this  amendment  should  be 
much,  much  broader.  It  should  go  way 
beyond   the   Federal   bureaucracy.    It 
should  cover  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States,  with  those 
exceptions,    the   CIA,    the   NSA.    the 
DIA.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, and  so  forth.  We  have  more  intel- 
ligence gathering  operations  than  any 
other  nation  on  Earth  and  they  are  all 
exempt  from  this  amendment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  clarifying 
the  law  for  them.  They  would  be  sub- 
ject to  litigation  under  existing  law. 
We  make  it  an  ironclad  certainty  that 
they  cannot  litigate  whatever  they 
decide  to  do. 

I  was  reading  the  paper  this  morn- 
ing, and  Amin  Gemayel,  the  President 
of  Lebanon,  was  quoted  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Washington  Post  as  saying 
if  the  United  States  pulls  its  marines 
out  of  Lebanon,  guess  what?  You 
guessed  it— those  dirty  Russians  will 
move  right  in.  If  you  really  want  to  get 
someone's  attention  in  this  country, 
just  tell  them  the  Russians  are 
coming.  . 

You  know  what  Amin  Gemayel  is 
telling  us,  is  that  he  is  President  of 
that  country  but  yet  he  represents  a 
minority.  He  represents  the  Maronite 


Christians  who  are  a  fairly  big  minori- 
ty but  they  are  a  minority.  And  the 
Moslems  are  saying  that  unless  Ge- 
mayel is  willing  to  share  power  with 
the  majority,  there  will  be  no  peace  in 
Lebanon.  That  certainly  is  not  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  understand.  And  Ge- 
mayel is  saying  the  constitution  gives 
the  Maronite  Christians  the  right  to  a 
majority,  and  I  do  not  know  that  be- 
cause at  one  time  they  were  a  majority 
when  their  constitution  was  written. 
But  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  Mos- 
lems are  not  asking  for  control,  they 
are  simply  saying  "You  have  to  be 
fairer  with  us  than  you  have  been." 

And  he  does  not  want  to  do  that.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  administration's 
position  is,  whether  they  want  him  to 
or  not.  But  I  do  know  this  is  a  very 
clever  tactic  on  his  part.  Tell  those 
people  in  the  United  States  that  if 
they  pull  out,  the  Russians  are  almost 
certain  to  take  over  Lebanon.  So  you 
must  leave  the  marines  here. 

And  I  ask  everyone  within  earshot 
how  many  times  have  you  heard  that 
argument  in  the  last  30  years? 

The  difference  between  statesmen 
and  other  people  is  that  statesmen 
really  try  to  think  things  through, 
people  who  just  do  not  accept  those 
arguments  at  face  value  but  who  ask  if 
they  have  merit,  analyze  it,  and  act  on 
it.  But  if  it  is  just  another  red  herring 
to  try  to  keep  1,500  marines  not  stand- 
ing tall  but  buried  15  feet  under- 
ground, then  you  should  act  on  that. 

As  a  former  marine.  I  can  tell  you 
those  1,500  marines  are  so  frustrated.  I 
can  tell  you  I  was  not  trained  to  dig  a 
hole  15  feet  in  the  ground  and  sit 
there  while  people  took  potshots  at 
me  and  particularly  to  guard  a  civilian 
airport.  That  is  another  subject.  We 
will  get  back  to  that  later  on,  I  am 
quite  sure. 

But  here  is  a  simple  amendment 
that  the  Justice  Department  has  tried 
to  torpedo  with  the  most  outrageous, 
specious,  fallacious  reasons  I  have  ever 
seen  in  my  life.  Occasionally  those  let- 
ters that  come  over  from  the  adminis- 
tration or  one  of  the  agencies  have 
some  embryo  of  reason  to  it.  This  has 
none. 

Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President, 
yesterday,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  made  this  statement: 

We  have  said  to  the  Justice  Department: 
■If  you  don't  thlnli  that  this  bill  is  adequate 
or  does  it  in  the  manner  you  think  it  should 
be  done,  tell  us  what  amendments  you  want, 
and  we  will  accept  those  amendments." 
He  further  said: 

I  said:  "Tell  me  what  your  problems  are. 
and  we  will  amend  the  amendment." 

I  will  say  it  publicly:  If  Justice  does  not 
like  the  way  some  particular  provision  of 
this  measure  is  drafted  and  if  they  think  In 
some  way  it  will  interfere  with  law  enforce- 
ment activities,  we  will  change  it.  They  will 
not  have  to  persuade  us.  They  will  not  have 


to  twist  our  arms.  Not  one  of  the  propo- 
nents of  this  amendment  wants  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States,  and  we  have  pro- 
vided language  on  that  very  point.  If  there 
is  something  else  they  want,  we  will  provide 
that. 

If  it  passes  the  Senate  and  they  find  that 
it  needs  to  be  changed  at  a  later  point,  we 
will  agree  and  urge  the  House  to  change  it 
over  there. 


Then  further  on  in  the  Record  from 
yesterday,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  said: 

I  said  previously  that  should  the  r>epart- 
ment  of  Justice  or  anyone  in  any  of  our  law 
enforcement  agencies  indicate  that  there  is 
anything  in  the  draft  of  this  legislation  that 
interferes  with  their  normal  activities  or  ex- 
traordinary activities,  we  are  prepared  to 
support  an  amendment. 

Now,  I  understand  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  repeated  that 
today.  Does  the  Senator  feel  the  same 
way,  that  this  amendment  could  be 
improved? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  presume  to  speak  for  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  will  say  this:  Ob- 
viously, the  Senator  from  Ohio  did  not 
intend  to  say  that  he  would  accept  any 
amendment  or  an  amendment  that 
would  negate  the  effect  of  our  amend- 
ment. I  feel  quite  sure  what  he  was 
saying  was  that  if  there  is  some  legiti- 
mate interest  in  telephone  tapping  by 
law  enforcement  or  other  administra- 
tive agencies  that  makes  any  sense, 
they  ought  to  let  us  know. 

That  is  the  kind  of  amendment  I 
feel  sure  he  was  talking  about.  Howev- 
er, he  can  speak  for  himself. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  who  is  now  on  the  floor,  that  I 
would  not  accept  just  any  old  amend- 
ment that  was  sent  over  here. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator 
would  not  object  to  consideration  of 
some  reasonable  amendment? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  was  saying  that,  but  I  will 
let  him  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  if  he 
feels  some  reasonable  amendment 
could  be  considered. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Then  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  question:  Why  did  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  offer  a  second- 
degree  amendment  that  now  precludes 
all  amendments?  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Parliamentarian:  What  is  the  situ- 
ation now  about  this  amendment?  Can 
it  be  amended? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment and  is  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Parliamen- 
tarian says  it  is  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment, and  that  is  what  I  was  told.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
offered  a  second-degree  amendment. 
He  has  placed  this  thing  in  concrete. 
You  say,   "'Bring  forth   your  amend- 
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ments. "  and  you  have  blocked  it  so  we 
cannot  offer  any  amendment. 
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him  that  if  the  Justice  Department  or 
the  NSA  or  the  CIA  or  whatever  has 


Mr.  THURMOND.  How  can  I  offer  it 
when  the  Presiding  Officer  said  that 
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precepts  of  privacy  and  violates  the 
public  trust  in  our  Government. 


this  matter  to  become  a  cause  celebre, 
has    himself    come    to    recognize    the 
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left  wiih  the  feeling  of  the  aborigine  who 
fears  that  a  picture  taken  of  him  steals  his 
soul.  Without  your  permission,  he  can  play 
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ments."  and  you  have  blocked  it  so  we 
cannot  offer  any  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may.  I  think  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  entitled  to  an  answer.  I 
suggest  that  if  the  Senator  or  anybody 
from  the  administration  has  an 
amendment,  they  ought  to  bring  it 
over  here  and  let  us  look  at  it.  As  I 
say.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  but  I  can  tell  you  I  would 
not  accept  just  any  old  amendment 
anybody  decided  to  bring  up  here.  But 
I  certainly  would  cooperate  in  the 
utmost  good  faith  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  on  any  amend- 
ment that  would  improve  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  know  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  not  offer  one 
that  did  not. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Parliamentarian 
again:  Is  any  amendment  in  order  to 
this  amendment  now  being  consid- 
ered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  You  heard  the 
Presiding  Officer.  He  says  the  amend- 
ment is  not  subject  to  any  amend- 
ment. You  cannot  amend  it  any  fur- 
ther. You  have  taken  a  course  of 
action  to  block  any  amendments.  How- 
can  you  amend  it?  And  why  did  you 
say  yesterday  and  today  that  if  you 
have  any  amendments,  bring  them  in. 
and  then  a  course  of  action  was  fol- 
lowed to  block  amendments? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
correctly  quoted  me  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  I  want  to  repeat  it.  If 
you  have  an  amendment,  we  know 
how  to  handle  the  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures around  here  in  order  to 
achieve  an  appropriate  objective.  Does 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  have 
an  amendment  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment feels  should  be  considered 
on  this  bill? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Well,  if  we  had 
one  we  could  not  offer  it.  You  heard 
the  Presiding  Officer  say  that  no 
amendment  is  in  order.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  of- 
fered a  second-degree  amendment  and 
your  amendment  cannot  be  amended 
any  further. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who  has 
been  around  here  longer  than  any  of 
us,  that  he  well  knows  that  that  which 
the  parties  want  to  do  can  be  achieved 
under  the  parliamentary  procedures  if 
there  are  not  objections.  So  I  say  to 


him  that  if  the  Justice  Department  or 
the  NSA  or  the  CIA  or  whatever  has 
an  amendment,  if  he  is  good  enough  to 
acquaint  us  with  it  then  I  am  certain 
we  will  work  out  the  parliamentary 
procedure. 

But  it  is  certainly  understandable 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would 
offer  an  amendment  to  keep  our 
amendment  clean  of  having  any 
amendments  that  would  just  be  con- 
fusing or  would  do  violence  to  the 
original  objectives  of  the  proposals.  It 
is  a  procedure  used  oftentimes  around 
here  and  certainly  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  was  well  within  his 
rights.  If  there  is  such  an  amendment 
that  the  Justice  Department  has  or 
the  NSA  or  the  CIA  or  the  Attorney 
General,  then  acquaint  us  with  the 
language  of  that  amendment.  If  it 
does  not  do  violence  to  the  original  ob- 
jectives of  the  proposals,  then  I  am 
certain  we  would  be  more  than  willing 
to  consider  it  and  more  than  willing  to 
proceed  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  adopted 
as  a  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Ohio  said 
today: 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader  that  I  am  the 
sponsor  of  this  amendment  and  Senator 
Bumpers  is  a  cosponsor,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  other  Senators,  and  we  have  no  desire  to 
drag  out  the  matter.  We  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  accept  any  amendments  that  seem 
reasonable.  So  far.  we  have  not  turned  down 
any  from  any  group,  such  as  the  Attorney 
General,  the  CIA.  the  NSA.  or  any  other  le- 
gitimate arm  of  Government  that  thinks 
our  amendment  would  interfere  in  some 
way  with  their  legitimate  or  reasonable  un- 
dertakings. 

Again.  I  ask  the  Chair:  If  the  CIA 
came  to  me  with  an  amendment  now 
and  said  this  amendment  is  needed  to 
protect  the  security  of  this  country,  or 
the  NSA  came  to  us.  or  the  FBI,  or 
any  Government  agency,  I  ask  the 
Presiding  Officer  is  any  amendment  in 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  The  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  an  amendment 
in  the  second  degree  and  is  not  amend- 
able. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  I  understand 
it,  no  further  amendments  are  in  order 
here,  is  that  correct?  That  was  the 
ruling  of  the  previous  Parliamentari- 
an. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  present  circumstances,  no  further 
amendments  are  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  is  your 
answer.  No  further  amendments  are  in 
order.  And  even  though  you  have  a 
defect  in  the  amendment,  you  put 
yourself  in  a  position  now  where  it 
cannot  be  corrected. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  point  out  to  my  good  friend  from 
South  Carolina  that,  indeed,  it  can  be 
corrected.  If  you  have  an  amendment, 
let  us  see  it.  Do  not  make  speeches 
about  it,  let  us  see  the  amendment. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  How  can  I  offer  It 
when  the  Presiding  Officer  said  that 
no  amendment 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  We  can  offer  it 
on  your  behalf.  By  unanimous  con- 
sent, it  can  get  into  the  Record.  So 
that  is  a  specious  argument  that  you 
are  making.  We  can  offer  it.  We  will 
get  it  in.  Let  us  see  the  amendment.  If 
you  have  some  merit  on  your  side,  if 
the  CIA  or  the  Justice  Department  or 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  NSA  has 
an  amendment  that  has  merit,  come 
forward  with  it.  Do  not  tell  us  about 
the  parliamentary  procedures.  Those 
can  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  he 
says  if  it  is  meritorious.  He  will  decide 
whether  I  can  offer  it.  He  will  deter- 
mine if  I  can  offer  an  amendment. 

You  have  it  so  that  I  cannot  offer  an 
amendment. 

I  will  ask  the  Presiding  Officer  again 
if  any  amendments  are  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  present  circumstances,  no  further 
amendments  are  in  order. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  is  your 
answer. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  more 
about  this  measure,  not  too  long,  and 
indicate  that  I  am  speaking  for  myself 
and  those  who  are  sponsors  for  this 
measure  when  I  say  we  are  prepared 
to  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Before  doing  so.  I  want  to  be  certain 
that  all  the  cosponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment are  identified  properly.  During 
the  debate  yesterday,  I  was  proceeding 
to  add  additional  ones  and  found  that 
some  of  them  did  not  show  up  in  the 
Record.  Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Record  reflect  the 
fact  that  the  following  are  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment:  Myself  and  Sena- 
tors Bumpers,  Leahy,  Riegle.  Rudman, 
Randolph,  Huddleston,  Byrd,  Cran- 
ston, ExoN,  Hart,  Ford,  Melcher, 
Lautenberg,  Levin,  Dixon,  Sarbanes, 
DoDD,  and  Matsunaga. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
we  do  not  get  excited  about  this  meas- 
ure because  it  is  not  anything  to  excite 
anyone.  We  are  talking  about  personal 
privacy,  which  is  a  long-cherished 
American  value.  Every  time  there  is  a 
government  intrusion  on  our  privacy, 
conservatives  and  liberals.  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  and  the  general  pop- 
ulous view  that  kind  of  invasion  or  in- 
trusion on  our  privacy  with  outrage. 
Therefore,  when  we  learn  about  Gov- 
ernment officials— and  I  say  officials 
in  the  plural— who  secretly  tape  record 
our  conversations,  we  find  that  we  all 
feel  that  it  violates  the  fundamental 


precepts  of  privacy  and  violates  the 
public  trust  in  our  Government. 

We  all  know  that  this  Nation  and 
the  world  gave  tremendous  attention 
to  this  entire  issue  of  the  taping  of 
conversations  during  the  Watergate 
investigation.  What  is  so  hard  to  un- 
derstand and  hard  to  believe  is  that 
after  that  tragic  episode,  it  is  absolute- 
ly unbelievable  that  Government  offi- 
cers would  repeat  former  President 
Nixon's  mistakes.  Yet  they  do. 

As  I  said,  public  officials  is  in  the 
plural.  I  do  not  know  how  many  public 
officials  have  taped.  We  do  know  that 
Mr.  Wick  is  not  the  only  one.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps  also  has  ad- 
mitted that  she  secretly  taped  conver- 
sations with  one  of  her  employees. 

Yet  from  Watergate  to  Charlie  Wick 
to  other  instances  of  taping.  Congress 
has  failed  to  address  this  problem. 
What  we  have  here  is  a  very  simple 
amendment  which  has  already  been 
amended  to  accommodate  the  con- 
cerns of  the  intelligence  agencies  and 
which  has  been  amended  in  the  first 
instance  to  take  care  of  the  concerns 
of  the  Attorney  General.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  accommodate  all  of  the 
concerns  of  the  Justice  Department 
and  other  agencies.  They  wanted  in- 
formers to  be  able  to  secretly  tape  and 
we  amended  it  to  achieve  that  objec- 
tive, to  make  that  possible.  Anyone 
who  is  working  under  the  supervision 
of  a  law  enforcement  officer  would  not 
be  prohibited  from  taping  under  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment. 

Concerns  were  expressed  about  for- 
eign intelligence  and  counterintelli- 
gence officers,  so  we  included  an  ex- 
emption for  them. 

Concerns  were  raised  about  officials 
who  needed  to  tape  to  protect  the  se- 
curity of  other  Government  officers 
and  about  investigators  who  looked  for 
violations  of  civil  law.  So  we  have  in- 
cluded an  exemption  for  such  officers 
as  the  Attorney  General  authorizes  to 
tape  secretly. 

I  have  said  it  before  and  I  will  say  it 
again,  if  there  is  some  proposal  that 
one  of  the  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment feels  is  imperative  to  be  included 
in  this  measure.  I  am  certain  that  we 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  accommodat- 
ing those  concerns  with  an  appropri- 
ate amendment. 

Frankly,  we  cannot  accommodate 
those  concerns  until  we  know  what 
the  concerns  are  and  what  language 
they  think  they  will  need.  But  we  have 
not  been  hard  to  reach.  We  have  not 
been  difficult  to  talk  with.  We  have 
not  indicated  a  standoffish  attitude. 
We  have  said  over  and  over  again,  'If 
you  have  some  problem  with  one  of 
the  law  enforcement  agencies  or  one 
of  the  information-gathering  agencies 
of  our  Government,  let  us  know  what 
language  you  need,  and  we  will  see  to 
it  that  it  gets  into  our  amendment." 

Frankly,  it  is  heartening  to  note  that 
Mr.  Wick,  who  is  the  one  that  caused 


this  matter  to  become  a  cause  celebre. 
has  himself  come  to  recognize  the 
error  of  his  own  ways.  He  has  publicly 
conceded  that  his  conduct  was  insensi- 
tive and  unfair. 

So  this  is  not  a  Wick  amendment. 
This  is  an  amendment  to  do  that 
which  Congress  should  have  done  a 
good  many  years  ago. 

I  think  many  of  us  thought  it  prob- 
ably was  unlawful  to  tape  a  conversa- 
tion. We  find  that  it  is  not,  so  we  are 
attempting  to  correct  that  situation. 

Many  States  have  already  recog- 
nized that  taping  by  government  offi- 
cials is  wrong.  This  proposal  does  not 
go  as  far  as  Senator  Bumpers'  amend- 
ment would  go.  and  I  support  Senator 
Bumpers'  amendment,  to  make  it  ille- 
gal across  the  country  for  all  people  to 
tape.  This  only  applies  to  ourselves 
and  to  other  people  who  are  agents  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  who  are 
officials  of  the  Federal  Government. 

States  with  laws  restricting  taping  of 
a  similar  nature  for  their  executives  or 
employees  or  agents  or  officials  are 
Arkansas,  California,  Delaware,  Flori- 
da, Georgia,  Hawaii,  Illinois.  Indiana. 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Montana,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa. Pennsylvania,  Tennessee. 
Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

Secret  taping  should  be  illegal  across 
the  country  under  Federal  law.  Not 
only  are  we  on  the  floor  saying  that, 
but  editorials  in  newspapers  across  the 
country  have  spoken  to  this  specific 
issue.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  charac- 
terized the  tapings  of  Mr.  Wick  as 
being  'stupid"  on  January  9.  1984. 
Newsweek  said: 

If  the  Watergate  scandal  taught  politi- 
cians anything,  it  was  the  danger  of  making 
secret  tape  recordings  and  the  peril  of 
trying  to  deny  an  embarrassing  truth.  Both 
lessons  were  apparently  lost  on  Charles  Z. 
Wick.  California  entrepreneur  and  long- 
time friend  of  Ronald  Reagan,  who  runs 
from  ruckus  to  ruckus  as  head  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

A  New  York  Times  editorial,  written 
by  William  Safire,  explains  why  the 
secret  tapings  were  so  offensive.  It 
begins  by  asking: 

What  is  so  bad  about  secretly  recording 
what  people  say  on  the  telephone?  Doesn't 
taping  serve  the  cause  of  accuracy?  Doesn't 
everybody  in  government  and  top  business 
management  do  it? 
The  editorial  then  answers  itself. 
When  you  engage  in  conversation  with  an- 
other person,  you  and  he  make  the  assump- 
tion that  nobody  is  eavesdropping.  Both  of 
you  speak  more  freely  on  that  assumption; 
if  you  convey  a  confidence  to  the  other 
party,  and  he  betrays  that  confidence  by 
blabbing  to  others,  you  have  the  protection 
of  saying  he  didn't  get  it  quite  right,  or  of 
denying  it  outright.  When  a  third  party  says 
■Joe  says  you  said  1  was  a  jerk, "  you  can  say 
■I  said  you  were  a  loveable  jerk. "  or  "you 
know  Joe— he's  trying  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween us." 

But  when  Joe  tapes  your  conversation,  he 
makes  it  possible  for  the  whole  world  to 
eavesdrop.  He  owns  your  voice,  and  you  are 


left  with  the  feeling  of  the  aborigine  who 
fears  that  a  picture  taken  of  him  steals  his 
soul.  Without  your  permission,  he  can  play 
your  performance  to  his  friends  or  your  en- 
emies, to  his  advantage  or  your  chagrin. 

You  are  stripped  of  the  protection  of  your 
privacy. 
He  states  that: 

Secret  taping  is  wrong— unethical— be- 
cause it  erodes  trust  and  engenders  suspi- 
cion, thereby  reducing  human  communica- 
tion. If  you  suspect  your  friend  puts  a  re- 
corder in  his  pocket,  you  are  not  likely  to 
confide  in  him.  His  motives  may  not  be 
blackmail;  he  may  desire  to  have  your  voice 
as  his  souvenir,  or  your  technical  expertise 
for  his  instant  replay,  or  your  views  for  his- 
tory—but a  pure  motive  does  not  ameliorate 
the  ethical  lapse  in  the  action. 
The  editorial  concludes: 
No.  not  everybody  in  Washington  does  it. 
The  people  who  do  it  routinely  are  the  CIA. 
which  operates  in  a  different  ethical  world.  , 
Unfortunately,  the  no-holds-barred  stand- 
ards of  the  CIA-lie  detectors,  antipublica- 
lion  oaths  and  now  secret  taping— are  being 
applied  throughout  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. Our  spooks  used  to  be  the  ethical  ex- 
ception; now  they  set  the  ethical  standard. 

Accuracy  is  a  value,  but  trust  is  the  great- 
er value.  Do  we  want  to  live  in  a  society 
where  everything  we  say— between  partners, 
friends,  husbands  and  wives— may  be  held 
against  us?  That  is  why  secret  taping,  now 
so  easy,  is  so  wrong.  That  is  why  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates,  in  failing  to 
promptly  and  vigorously  condemn  this  ethi- 
cal lapse  by  the  head  of  the  U.S.  Agency 
that  asks  for  the  world's  trust,  should  be 
ashamed  of  putting  personal  friendship 
before  his  duty. 

The  Washington  Post  ran  three  edi- 
torials attacking  these  "abusive  and 
offensive"  and  "offensive"  tapings. 
The  third  summarized  the  Post's  view: 
That  was  a  good  and  gracious  apology 
that  Charles  Wick.  Director  of  the  U.  S.  In- 
formation Agency,  offered  on  Monday  for 
his  phone-tapping  adventures.  Mr.  Wick 
now  concedes  that  the  taping  of  some  of  his 
phone  calls,  without  notice  to  the  callers, 
was  an  unfair  practice,  an  invasion  of  his 
callers'  privacy  and  something  that  "can 
lead  to  other,  more  dangerous  practices.' 
Though  his  purpose  was  simply  "to  extend 
the  reach  of  my  own  memory,  never  to 
threaten  or  humiliate  others, "  He  said,  "It 
has  become  quite  clear  to  me  that  in  trying 
to  be  meticulous  about  my  own  managerial 
tasks,  I  frequently  ignored  the  potential 
impact  on  others." 

Mr.  Wick  also  acknowledged  responding  to 
early  press  queries  about  the  tapings  with 
"misinformation. "  on  account  of  "my  anxie- 
ty and  faulty  recollection. "  and  he  offered 
his  regrets  for  that.  too. 

We  wish  Mr.  Wick  had  made  such  a  state- 
ment the  minute  the  story  about  his  phone 
taping  broke.  The  impression  he  gave  then 
was  that  he  was  doubly  insensitive;  To  the 
offense  he  had  committed  against  his  callers 
and  to  his  obligation  to  the  President  and 
the  public  to  make  a  prompt,  full  explana- 
tion. But  he  has  now  remedied  that.  And 
the  fact  that  he  needs  prompting  to  do  the 
right  thing  is  less  important  than  that  he 
now  appears  to  be  doing  it— in  private  apolo- 
gies to  his  callers,  in  public  statements,  and 
in  testimony  to  the  several  official  inquiries 
into  his  phone  habits. 
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It  remains  for  President  Reagan  to  find 
occasion  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  he 


(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Jan.  28. 
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is    a   subject    that    we    discuss    quite 
often.  I  oppose  this  amendment.  The 
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ment  officers,  that  in  itself  is  going  to 
eliminate    the    19    members    of    our 
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It  remains  for  President  Reagan  to  find 
occasion  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  he 
too  understands  why  no  one  in  his  adminis- 
tration should  abuse  the  confidence  that 
every  phone  caller  has  the  right  to  expect 
and  tape  a  call  with  a  caller  who  has  not 
been  duly  warned. 

It  is  not  only  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post.  The  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  on  January  9, 
1984.  editorialized: 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  Chief  does 
not  display  enough  good  sense  to  be  in 
charge  of  a  costly  program  to  present  an 
honest  and  favorable  image  of  the  Nation  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  His  promotion  of 
"Project  Truth"  is  not  likely  to  earn  more 
than  a  smirk.  Wick  should  offer  his  resigna- 
tion and  save  the  President  the  discomfor- 
ture  of  requiring  it. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  stated 
on  January  10,  1984,  "Mr.  Reagan 
Says  It's  Okay." 

[FYom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Jan.  10. 
1984] 

Mr.  Reagan  Says  It's  Okay 

So  now  the  president  of  the  United  States 
has  exonerated  a  high  government  official 
who  has  been  caught  surreptitiously  taping 
private  telephone  conversations.  The  offi- 
cial. Charles  Z.  Wick,  director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  is  not  "a  dis- 
honorable man  in  any  way."  said  President 
Reagan,  adding  that  Mr.  Wick  would  not  l>e 
fired.  Mr.  Wick's  unauthorized  taping  of 
conversations,  the  president  said,  was  only 
intended  to  provide  suggestions  for  improv- 
ing USIA  programs. 

Mr.  Reagan's  opinion  of  secretly  recording 
conversations  is  at  variance  not  only  with 
the  views  of  members  of  his  official  family 
but  also  with  those  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  laws  of  a  dozen  states, 
which  make  the  practice  a  crime.  James 
Baker.  White  House  chief  of  staff  and  one 
of  Mr.  Wick's  victims,  says  the  tapings  were 
"unacceptable."  Presidential  counselor 
Edwin  Meese  describes  such  tapings  as  "un- 
ethical." 

The  ABA'S  committee  on  professional  re- 
sponsibility has  declared  that  secret  record- 
ings by  attorneys  of  telephone  conversa- 
tions is  unethical.  Mr.  Wick  is  a  lawyer.  Two 
congressional  committees  and  a  state's  at- 
torney in  Florida,  where  such  recordings  are 
illegal  and  where  Mr.  Wick  did  some  of  his 
tapings.  are  investigating  the  case. 

Of  Mr.  Wick's  own  ethical  standards  this 
much  can  t>e  said.  Not  only  did  he  surrepti- 
tiously record  hundreds  of  conversations, 
stopping  only  after  his  own  staff  warned 
him  that  the  practice  was  improper,  but  he 
later  denied  having  done  so.  That  he  should 
continue  to  head  an  agency  whose  mission  is 
to  transmit  America's  values  to  the  world  is 
an  outrage. 

Mr.  Reagan's  blindness  to  ethics  and  pro- 
priety, however,  is  even  more  appalling. 
Would  he  be  so  tolerant  if  he  knew  that 
people  with  whom  he  assumed  he  was 
speaking  privately  had  covertly  and  routine- 
ly taped  his  conversations  to  be  passed 
around  their  offices? 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  in  a 
January  28,  1984,  editorial,  called  for 
stronger  safeguards  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Jan.  28, 

19841 

Stronger  Safeguards  For  Privacy 

Having  concluded  that  U.S.  Information 
Agency  Director  Charles  Z.  Wick  violated 
federal  regulations  against  the  secret  re- 
cording of  telephone  conversations,  the 
General  Services  Administration  is  propos- 
ing additional  rules  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
such  communications.  Existing  regulations 
prohibit  the  taping  of  phone  conversations 
"'without  prior  consent  of  all  parties  in- 
volved," Mr.  Wick,  the  agency  declared  in  a 
formal  report,  not  only  failed  to  "implement 
properly  the  regulations"  but  continued  his 
clandestine  taping  of  telephone  calls  until 
Dec.  23,  1983— although  he  had  been  in- 
formed in  1981  that  he  was  acting  improper- 
ly. 

Although  Mr.  Wick  attempted  to  deny  his 
actions,  he  later  issued  an  apology  to  those 
whose  calls  he  recorded.  And  President 
Reagan,  who  sees  no  impropriety  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  man  who  heads  the  agency 
chained  with  spreading  America's  values  in 
the  world,  has  praised  Mr.  Wick  and  has 
said  he  will  stay  on  at  his  Job.  So  it  would 
appear  that  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for 
to  come  out  of  this  sorry  episode  are  strong- 
er safeguards  against  such  covert  tapings. 

The  OSA  recommends  that  federal  agen- 
cies provide  transcripts  to  all  parties  on  the 
line  when  a  call  is  being  taped:  that  they 
publish  procedures  for  recording  telephone 
conversations:  that  they  obtain  GSA  ap- 
proval before  purchasing  or  installing  re- 
cording devices  and  that  they  keep  logs  of 
all  recorded  calls.  Such  rules  alone  will  not 
deter  someone  determixied  to  tape  his  tele- 
phone conversations.  But  they  would  make 
federal  government  policy  on  the  subject 
even  more  explicit:  and  they  would  make  it 
more  difficult  for  a  president  to  wink  jovial- 
ly at  such  transgressions  against  privacy. 

This  is  a  stronger  safeguard  against 
such  tapings.  We  should  not  need  to 
have  legislation,  but  obviously,  we  do. 
Mr.  President,  the  condition  of  the 
floor  at  the  moment  is  the  following: 
There  is  an  amendment  offered,  and 
an  amendment  in  the  second  degree. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been 
asked  for.  which  we  will  do  in  due 
course.  But  if  the  Justice  Department 
or  anyone  else  speaking  for  one  of  the 
agencies  of  our  Government  has  a  pro- 
posal to  make,  a  suggestion  to  make, 
then  we,  who  are  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  in  the  first  degree  and  the 
second  degree,  are  still  in  a  position  to 
do  it  without  needing  any  consent.  If 
there  is  such  a  proposal,  we  would  be 
very  happy  to  hear  of  it  before  we  go 
forward  with  a  vote  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
can  certainly  understand  the  feelings 
of  my  friend  from  Ohio  with  regard  to 
this  taping  that  was  done  illegally.  I 
can  understand  his  desire  to  make  it 
totally  illegal.  But  I  think  he  is  into  a 
subject  that  will  take  more  than  just 
discussion  here  on  the  floor  to  under- 
stand what  we  are  talking  about  and 
the  ramifications  of  it. 

I  happen  to  be  chairman  of  the  In- 
telligence Committee  and  wiretapping 


is  a  subject  that  we  discuss  quite 
often.  I  oppose  this  amendment.  The 
intelligence  agencies  were  not  told  of 
this  amendment  until  yesterday  after- 
noon. No  one  has  had  time  to  consider 
carefully  what  effect  this  amendment 
has  on  national  security.  The  General 
Counsel  of  some  of  these  agencies 
have  said  they  do  not  think  they  can 
continue  doing  their  job  under  this 
legislation.  They  have  asked  for  some 
short  period  of  time,  a  week,  to  see 
how  this  affects  their  job  and  how 
they  could  help  draft  legislation  to 
stop  the  abuses— abuses.  I  must  say, 
that  we  all  are  concerned  about.  I  am 
asking.  Mr.  President,  or  suggesting 
that  we  have  some  time  to  have  this 
considered  either  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  or  by  the  Intelligence 
Oversight  Committee,  whatever  the 
Senate  might  choose,  to  make  sure 
that  we  do  not  harm  national  security. 
We  do  not  know  yet  what  language  we 
need.  I  suggest  we  have  a  week  or 
mayl)e  more  and  I  think  we  can  come 
up  with  something. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  against  taping 
people's  conversations  but  can  we  not 
wait  a  short  time  to  see  how  this  bill 
affects  NSA,  CIA,  and  the  FBI.  not  to 
mention  the  other  16  members  of  the 
intelligence  family  working  in  this 
community?  The  NSA  General  Coun- 
sel was  given  a  copy  of  this  amend- 
ment only  this  morning,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  cannot  expect  them  to  make 
these  suggestions  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  insists  on  in  a  few  hours.  If 
the  offer  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to 
accommodate  national  security  is  gen- 
uine, then  he  will  give  these  agencies 
more  than  just  a  few  hours  to  provide 
amendments. 

Now.  the  thing  that  can  very  well 
happen  to  this  amendment  is  that  it 
will  be  tabled  and  that  will  be  the  end 
of  it,  where  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  like  to  go  through  that  motion 
and  then  submit  it  for  proper  hearing 
before  the  committees  chosen  to  hear 
it,  I  think  we  can  come  up  with  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  President,  just  to  give  you  a 
rough  idea  of  what  we  are  into,  the 
Justice  Department  has  said: 

Initially  we  should  point  out  that  the 
wiretap  statute  was  the  product  of  a  3-year 
drafting  effort.  The  Foreign  Intelligence 
Surveillance  Act  was  developed  over  a  4- 
year  period.  These  statutes  covered  a  broad 
range  of  law  enforcement  and  intelligence 
activities  and  involved  elaborate  cross-refer- 
ences among  the  various  sections.  In  short, 
we  are  dealing  here  with  one  of  the  most 
complex  and  sensitive  areas  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  intelligence  activity.  We  are, 
therefore,  deeply  concerned  as  to  the  severe 
damage  which  can  inadvertently  be  done 
through  ill-conceived  and  hastily-drafted 
amendments  to  these  very,  very  technical 
and  closely  interrelated  Federal  laws.  Our 
concern  seemed  to  be  well  founded  as  evi- 
denced by  the  frequent  telephone  calls  we 
received  yesterday  asking  for  instant  analy- 
sis of  a  wiretap  amendment  which  seemed 
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to  change  every  hour  on  the  hour  as  grave 
deficiencies  were  recognized.  The  final 
amendment  with  which  we  were  presented 
last  night  is  an  incredible  example  of  legis- 
lative drafUmanship  which  raises  a  host  of 
problems. 

That  comes  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which  permission  is  required 
now  for  any  member  of  intelligence  or 
any  member  of  the  Government  to 
wiretap. 

But  let  me  mention  a  few  things 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  com- 
pletely overlooking.  For  example,  is  it 
not  related  to  wiretapping  for  a  televi- 
sion man  to  hold  a  microphone  in  back 
of  you  without  you  knowing  it?  Is  it 
not  similar  to  wiretapping  if  a  man 
does  the  same  thing  with  radio,  has  a 
mircophone  that  you  cannot  see  or 
that  he  hides  from  you.  not  necessari- 
ly purposely  but  you  are  saying  things 
that  you  do  not  know  are  recorded? 
Every  single  Member  of  this  Senate 
has  had  that  happen  to  him  and  then 
has  read  in  the  paper  or  heard  some- 
thing over  the  air  and  said,  "My  golly, 
when  did  I  say  that?"  I  think  that 
probably  is  a  second  cousin  to  wiretap- 
ping. 

Now.  let  me  go  a  step  further.  I 
happen  to  be  an  amateur  radio  opera- 
tor. I  am  privy  to  listen  to  every  band 
in  the  spectrum  from  one  kilohertz  to 
the  gigahertz,  and  I  do.  I  listen  around 
to  see  what  is  going  on  in  this  country, 
what  is  going  on  in  other  countries  in 
the  world.  Is  that  not  the  same  as 
wiretapping?  We  are  not  supposed  as 
amateur  radio  operators  to  disclose 
what  we  talk  about,  but  we  can  listen, 
listen  all  day.  So  we  are  not  doing  any- 
thing to  try  to  control  that,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  do  anything  to  control 
that. 

We  get  into  the  matter  of  satellites. 
I  think  I  described  quite  briefly  the 
other  day  how  it  is  possible  in  the  re- 
ception of  television  programs  from  a 
satellite,  if  you  know  what  to  do,  to 
listen  to  telephone  conversations. 
They  do  not  come  over  loud  and  clear, 
I  have  to  tell  you,  but  you  can  do  it. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  legislation 
that  provides  any  preventive  action  in 
that  field. 

It  is  possible— and  I  know  many 
Members  of  this  body  have  looked  into 
these  things— for  me  to  buy  a  minia- 
ture olive  that  is  a  tansmitter.  put  it  in 
a  martini  and  have  a  martini  with  you 
and  200  feet  away  everything  you  say 
is  heard.  Now,  not  only  that,  you  can 
do  similar  things  with  toothpicks,  with 
fountain  pens,  and  with  flashlights. 

So  I  point  these  things  out  to  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio  to  demonstrate 
that  merely  adding  this  amendment  is 
not  going  to  stop  all  of  this.  There  are 
catalogs  that  are  completely  filled 
with  devices  that  allow  the  owner  to 
listen  to  practically  anything.  You  can 
listen  through  walls.  That  is  not  pre- 
vented by  law.  You  can  listen  through 
floors.  That  is  not  prevented  by  law. 


You  can  listen  through  wired  circuits 
of  homes.  You  have  got  to  cover  that 
if  you  are  going  to  stop  everything. 

I  might  point  out.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  seem  to  be  the  only  country  in 
the  world  that  has  a  great  fear  and  a 
great  apprehension  about  the  use  of 
wiretap  or  any  other  device  to  pick  up 
information  for  the  purposes  of  intelli- 
gence. 

Now,    I    am    completely    with    my 
friend  from  Ohio  in  his  attempts  to 
work  out  some  way  that  we  can  pre- 
vent what  has  just  happened,  a  man, 
whether  he  is  a  member  of  govern- 
ment   or    not.    bugging    somebody's 
phone  and  recording  it.  I  do  not  think 
that  should  be  allowed.  It  is  not  al- 
lowed actually  under  the  laws  that  we 
have.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
police.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
control.  That  is  why  I  would  suggest, 
knowing  the  earnestness  of  my  friend 
from    Ohio,    that    he    rethink    this 
amendment,  resubmit  it  in  the  form  of 
legislation  and  also  in  the  form  that 
would  cover  these  things  that  I  have 
been  mentioning.  I  have  only  touched 
the  surface.  It  is  absolutely  amazing 
how   I   can   find   out   what   you   are 
saying  without  you  knowing  it,  and 
you  can  do  the  same  to  me.  It  takes  a 
little  money,  but  if  you  have  a  little 
money  you  can  do  most  anything. 

Now,  another  thing  that  concerns 
me  about  this— and  this  is  after  the 
amendment  had  been  changed  last 
evening— I  read  from  the  further 
printed  amendment  No.  2689— it  men- 
tions Government  employee  "unless 
prior  consent  to  such  interception  has 
been  given."  It  provides  an  exception 
for  investigative  or  law  enforcement 
officers.  It  provides  an  exception  for 
others  acting  under  direction  and  con- 
trol of  such  investigative  or  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

But.  Mr.  President,  it  does  not  men- 
tion the  National  Security  Agency.  It 
does  not  mention  the  FBI.  It  does  not 
mention  the  CIA.  I  think  if  we  are 
going  to  have  an  amendment  like  this, 
it  should  specifically  eliminate  those 
19  different  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  are  charged  with  collecting 
intelligence  as  to  what  our  potential 
enemies  might  be  doing. 

I  can  relate  to  this  group  that  all 
over  the  various  buildings  owned  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  this  town  are  an- 
tenna systems  that  do  nothing  all  day 
long  but  intercept  telephone  calls, 
whether  they  are  personal,  private, 
business,  or  what.  The  city  of  San 
Francisco  has  a  Soviet  office  out  there 
that  has  even  a  greater  abundance  of 
wiretapping  equipment. 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  to  justify  any 
individual  just  willy-nilly  putting  a  tap 
on  my  phone  or  your  phone  or  the 
phone  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  But  I 
do  think  that  when  we  get  down  to  the 
fine  grind  and  find  that  you  have  to  be 
an  officer  or  a  person  acting  under  di- 
rection  and  control   of   law   enforce- 


ment officers,  that  in  itself  is  going  to 
eliminate  the  19  members  of  our 
family,  particularly  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency.  I  cannot  get  into  what 
they  do;  it  is  so  highly  classified,  but  I 
can  tell  you  as  a  person  who  has  been 
in  communications  for  over  60  years  it 
is  unbelievable.  It  is  unbelievable  what 
they  can  do,  and  yet  this  amendment 
can  very  well  stop  the  National  Securi- 
ty Agency  from  operating. 

I  know  the  author  says  it  cannot  be- 
cause he  has  altered  the  language  to 
satisfy  himself,  that  it  does  give  these 
employees  a  chance  to  do  it.  But  it 
does  not  give  the  agency  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  English  abhor 
wiretapping.  They  have  pretty  good 
control  over  it— not  all  the  way.  Israel, 
a  country  which  I  think  has  one  of  the 
two  best  intelligence-gathering  sys- 
tems in  the  world,  wiretaps  all  over 
the  place.  I  do  not  think  they  allow  in- 
dividuals to  do  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  allow  individuals  to 
do  it,  and  I  would  go  along  with  my 
friend  from  Ohio  in  trying  to  help  him 
draft  legislation  of  a  comprehensive 
nature  that  could  put  the  stop  to  what 
we  have  just  gone  through  with  a 
member  of  our  Government  wiretap- 
ping for  no  good  reason,  just  for  wire- 
tap purposes.  I  guess  he  enjoys  it.  I 
can  give  him  some  good  television 
shows  at  night,  if  he  has  nothing  to 
do,  but  they  are  not  worth  listening  to, 
so  I  cannot  help  him  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  will  pull  down  this 
amendment.  If  he  does  not  pull  it 
down,  I  agree  with  the  parliamentari- 
an—I think  it  is  illegal,  and  I  think  it 
is  perfectly  proper  to  entertain  a 
motion  to  table  this  amendment.  Even 
if  it  is  tabled.  I  would  say  let  us  go 
ahead  and  sit  down  and  have  hearings 
on  this  subject,  so  that  we  can  come 
up  with  something  that  will  say  to  an 
American  citizen,  "No,  no,  no,"  and 
with  a  penalty  that  will  back  it  up. 
Today,  the  "no,  no,  no,"  really  does 
not  mean  much.  But  this  legislation  is 
not  going  to  help,  and  it  is  going  to 
harm. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  have  to 
say  on  the  subject,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  very  much  appreciate  the  comments 
of  my  good  friend  from  Arizona,  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  respect.  I 
want  to  make  certain  that  we  are  on 
the  same  wavelength,  and  I  am  not 
talking  about  a  taping  wavelength  but, 
rather,  our  communication  with  each 
other. 

First.  I  want  to  be  certain  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  understands 
that  this  is  applicable  only  to  Govern- 
ment employees  or  Government  offi- 
cials, whether  appointed  or  elected,  or 
Government  agencies.  So,  with  respect 
to  anything  that  would   have  to  do 
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with  a  radio  or  TV  station  having  a    and  I  have  not  heard  any  indication    be  employed.  Electronic  surveillance  is 
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with  a  radio  or  TV  station  having  a 
microphone  near  us.  unless  they 
happen  to  be  a  Government  employee, 
they  would  not  be  barred  by  this  legis- 
lation, nor  would  they  be  affected  in 
any  way. 

With  respect  to  the  exemption.  I  am 
not  certain  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  saw  this  mornings 
modification  to  a  second  degree 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  with  respect  to  which 
I  totally  agree.  But  we  provided  an- 
other exemption.  I  will  read  the  total 
exemptions: 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  under  this  chapter 
for  a  person  acting  under  color  of  law  who 
is— 

( 1 )  an  investigative  or  law  enforcement  or 
foreign  intelligence  or  counterintelligence 
officer  acting  within  the  normal  course  of 
his  or  her  employment,  or 

(2)  performing  a  law  enforcement,  foreign 
intelligence  or  .counterintelligence  function 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  such  an 
officer,  or 

(3)  acting  with  authorization  from  the  At- 
torney General  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Attorney  General. 

It  is  the  last  one  that  I  believe  would 
adequately  protect  the  NSA  or  any 
other  agency,  because  the  Attorney 
General  would  be  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide by  regulation  that  the  proper  ac- 
tivities of  the  NSA.  or  whomever  else 
he  might  designate,  would  be  permissi- 
ble. 

What  we  are  calling  for  is  to  make 
that  which  is  done  in  the  way  of 
taping  previously  authorized  by  the 
Attorney  General.  We  do  not  want  to 
stop  any  agency  of  Government  from 
using  taping,  if  the  Attorney  General 
says  it  may  be  done. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
if  somebody  has  an  amendment  they 
think  we  should  include,  we  certainly 
are  willing  to  consider  it  and  in  all 
probability  will  accept  it.  So  far.  we 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  auicepting 
any  amendments  that  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  various  Government 
agencies. 

With  respect  to  the  other  point  my 
good  friend  makes— that  is.  to  take 
down  the  amendment  and  go  through 
the  hearing  process  and  not  be  able  to 
proceed— I  do  not  believe  that  would 
be  adequate. 

First  of  all.  we  anticipate  having  a 
short  session.  Second,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  a  heavy  agenda.  Third, 
in  the  milieu  in  which  we  operate,  you 
need  a  vehicle  that  has  a  'go"  signal 
on  it  to  be  called  to  the  floor  and  then 
to  be  brought  up  for  action  in  the 
other  house.  The  crime  package  is 
such  a  vehicle. 

If  the  sponsors  of  this  measure 
really  feel  they  need  additional  time 
and  want  to  lay  aside  the  entire  crime 
package  till  a  time  certain,  whether  it 
be  5  days,  a  week.  2  weeks,  or  what- 
ever, leaving  our  amendment  pending 
as  is,  I  certainly  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  doing  that.  But  absent  that— 


and  I  have  not  heard  any  indication 
that  they  desire  to  move  in  that  direc- 
tion—we are  prepared  to  go  to  a  vote. 
We  have  discussed  with  the  majority 
leader— and  I  say  this  to  my  friend 
from  Arizona— that  the  condition  of 
the  floor  is  such  that  if  a  tabling 
motion  is  made,  it  does  not  preclude 
our  coming  back  with  additional 
amendments,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions, at  a  subsequent  point.  We  have 
indicated  that  we  would  like  this 
matter  brought  to  an  up  and  down 
vote.  We  are  prepared  to  vote  on  it.  If 
we  win,  fine.  If  we  lose,  we  will  take 
our  lumps  and  walk  away,  and  not 
offer  additional  amendments.  I  have 
made  that  clear  to  the  majority  leader. 
Senator  Bumpers  has  made  that  clear 
to  the  majority  leader,  and  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  will  not  see  fit 
to  offer  a  tabling  motion,  but  he  is  cer- 
tainly within  his  rights.  But  we  would 
be  within  our  rights  to  come  back  with 
additional  amendments  thereafter. 

If  we  have  an  up  and  down  vote,  we 
would  consider  the  matter  concluded 
upon  the  adoption  or  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  comments.  What  he  says 
only  lends  credence  to  the  idea  that 
we  have  to  have  some  hearings  in  this 
matter. 

As  chairman  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  matter,  and  I 
think  the  Senator  will  find  our  com- 
mittee adequately  prepared  to  go  into 
this  matter  very  thoroughly. 

The  National  Security  Agency,  in  re- 
action to  the  last  part  of  the  amend- 
ment, paragraph  3.  said  that  that  does 
not  help  them. 

I  think  it  is  far  more  important,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  to  work  on  legislation  that 
makes  this  act  illegal— not  just  among 
Government  employees. 

I  can  recall  when  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, before  the  days  of  tapes,  had  a 
big  air  ventilator  behind  his  desk,  big 
enough  for  his  secretary  to  sit  on  an- 
other floor,  at  a  lower  level,  and  studi- 
ously write  down  everything  that  went 
on.  That  was  not  electronic.  It  prob- 
ably was  better  than  electronic.  That 
type  of  thing  also  has  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

I  do  not  like  to  feel  that  only  Gov- 
ernment employees  are  acting  in  the 
capacity  that  this  unfortunate  gentle- 
man. Mr.  Wick,  did  the  other  day. 

I  think  it  goes  on  far  more  out  in  the 
industrial  field,  the  corporate  field, 
and  the  labor  field.  The  Senator  has 
been  a  very  successful  businessman 
and,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  have  been 
a  businessman  also  and  my  constant 
efforts  were  to  find  out  something 
about  what  my  opposition  was  doing 
that  enabled  him  to  stay  up  with  me 
or  ahead  of  me.  Most  of  the  time  it 
was  word  of  mouth.  Nowadays  I  have  a 
hunch  that  electronic  surveillance  can 


be  employed.  Electronic  surveillance  is 
used  thoughout  America  and  it  is 
either  legal  or  it  is  illegal. 

I  like  to  think  that  the  Senator 
would  reintroduce  this  amendment  in 
the  form  of  legislation  so  that  we 
could  make  a  proper  determination  as 
to  just  what  fields  we  want  to  cover, 
and  I  agree  with  the  Senator.  What  I 
consider  private  is  my  own  business 
and  I  do  not  want  the  world  knowing 
it. 

But  I  notice  now  we  have  a  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  and  in  the  morn- 
ings  paper  is  a  personal  letter  that  I 
wrote  the  head  of  the  CIA  as  a  friend 
over  2  years  ago.  I  call  that  the  same 
thing  as  wiretapping. 

Everyone  in  this  town  is  a  snooper 
going  around  with  long  noses  like  a 
bloodhound  just  sniffing  and  whether 
they  sniff  anything  or  not  they  come 
up  with  a  story. 

I  would  like  to  stop  all  of  this  fool- 
ishness. I  do  not  think  we  ever  can. 
but  I  think  we  can  make  great  strides 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic devices,  telephones,  et  cetera, 
for  spy  purposes  or  intelligence  pur- 
poses gotten  for  your  own  effect. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  this, 
Mr.  President.  I  think  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching when  we  are  supposed, 
pardon  me,  to  go  into  secret  session, 
and  again  a  secret  session  in  this 
Chamber  is  a  laugh  because  the  best 
way  to  get  bunch  up  there  all  excited 
is  say  it  is  going  to  be  secret  and 
before  we  get  back  to  this  room  from 
where  we  are  going,  it  will  be  in  the 
news  all  over  this  country.  So  we  are 
not  just  talking  about  the  blood- 
hounds that  we  have  in  here  or  the 
bloodhounds  who  work  in  certain  of- 
fices, we  are  talking  about  the  whole 
problem  of  secrecy  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  want  to  see  us  get  a  little 
bit  of  it. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Trible).  The  Senator  from  Idaho  is 
recognized. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ARMS  CONTROL  TREATY 
VIOLATIONS 

Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  I»resident.  arms 
control  treaty  violations  are  not  new. 
During  the  1930's  there  was  wholesale 
violation  of  existing  arms  control  trea- 
ties: 

There  was  violation  of  the  Washing- 
ton and  London  Naval  Treaties  by 
Japan  and  Italy. 

There  was  German  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles. 

There  was  Italian  use  of  chemical 
weapons  in  Ethiopia. 

The  United  States  reacted  to  these 
violations  the  way  some  would  have  us 
react  to  the  Soviet  violations  today— 
we  continued  to  abide  by  the  Washing- 
ton and  London  Naval  Treaties  after 
the  Japanese  had  publicly  abrogated 
them. 
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During  the  1930's  Winston  Churchill 
publicly  challenged  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  admit  that  the  Germans 
were  violating  existing  treaties.  It  re- 
fused to  for  a  long  time. 

In  November  1934  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Winston  Churchill  stated, 
and  I  quote  from  the  words  of  the 
great  statesman: 

According  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the 
German    Government    are    not   allowed   to 
build  any  military  aircraft  or  organize  any 
military  air  force  .  .  .  What  was  meant  for  a 
safeguard  for  the  Allies  has  in  fact  become 
only  a  cloak  or  a  mask  for  a  potential  ag- 
gressor. With  any  other  country  the  facts 
about  its  air  development  would  have  been 
staled     quite     promptly ...  In     fact,     the 
League  collects  these  figures .  .  .  With  any 
other  country  this  would  make  no  difficulty, 
but  it  is  just  because  Germany  is  under  this 
special  disability.  I  understand  how  it  has 
arisen.  It  has  not  been  considered  etiquette. 
or  at  any  rate  the  Government  has  shrunk 
hitherto  from  stating  this  would  make  no 
difficulty,  but  it  is  just  because  the  fact 
which  they  know  well— I  am  sure  they  know 
about  German  rearmament,  and  very  natu- 
rally, because,  if  the  Foreign  Secretary  had 
said  that  there  was  this  or  that  they  were 
doing  contrary  to  the  Treaty,  he  would  im- 
mediately have  had  to  make  good  his  state- 
ment, or  perhaps  stand  by  his  statement, 
that  he  was  charging  a  great  Power  with  a 
breach  of  the  Treaty,  and  I  can  understand 
that   until   certain   disclosures  which   have 
been    made    on    the    Continent    had    been 
made,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  proceed  with  great  caution  in  this  re- 
spect. 

But  the  time  has  come  when  what  was 
meant  to  be  a  protection  for  others  must  no 
longer  be  a  cloak  or  mask  for  Germany.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  mystery  surround- 
ing the  German  rearmament  must  be 
cleared  up.  We  must  know  where  we  are. 
This  House  naturally  in  these  matters 
leaves  the  main  responsibility  to  the  Execu- 
tive, and  that  is  quite  right,  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  cannot  divest  itself  of  responsibility 
for  the  safety  of  the  country,  and  it  must 
satisfy  itself  that  proper  measures  are  being 
taken. 

The  same  type  of  intelligence  collec- 
tion problems  we  now  face  were  cited 
as  reasons  for  not  taking  actions  when 
violations  were  discovered.  Winston 
Churchill  ridiculed  this: 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Admiralty  came  to 
be  without  information  that  even  battle- 
ships, contrary  to  the  Treaty,  were  being 
laid  down  before  the  end  of  1934.  We  always 
believed  before  the  War  that  battleships 
could  never  be  laid  down  without  our  knowl- 
edge. The  Germans  were  entitled  to  build 
10.000-lon  ships  according  to  the  Treaty, 
but  they,  by  a  concealment  which  the  Admi- 
ralty were  utterly  unable  to  penetrate,  con- 
verted these  into  26.000  ton  ships. 

If  Sir  Winston  had  lived  to  read 
some  of  the  intelligence  reports  pro- 
duced on  the  SS-X-25  over  the  last  10 
months  he  might  have  smiled. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  Soviet  SALT  viola- 
tions and  Soviet  violations  of  other 
arms  control  treaties  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Presidents  Report  to  the 
Congress   on   Soviet   Non-Compliance 


With  Arms  Control  Agreements  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  Finally.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  unclassi- 
fied analysis  of  the  recent  Soviet  accu- 
sations of  alleged  U.S.  SALT  violations 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Soviet  Violations  of  1979  SALT  II  Treaty 

1.  SS-18  rapid  reload  and  refire  capability. 

2.  Covert  deployment  of  100  to  200  SS-16 
mobile  ICBMs  at  Plesetsk  test  range. 

3.  AS-3  Kangaroo  long  range  Air-to-Sur- 
face  Missile  on  100  TU-95  Bear  bombers. 

4.  Deployment  of  long  range  ASMs  on 
Backfire  bombers. 

5.  Production  of  32  to  36  Backfire  bombers 
per  year. 

6.  Arctic  deployment  of  Backfire  bombers. 

7.  Almost  total  encryption  (95  to  100%)  of 
telemetry: 

ICBM:  SS-18  Mod  X.  PI^4  (SS-X-24).  PI^ 
5  (SS-X-25). 

SLCM:  SS-NX-19. 

SLBM:  SS-NX-20. 

IRBM/ICBM:  SS-20.  i 

8  Two  new  type  ICBMs  in  development 
testing  SS-X-24,  SS-X-25. 

9.  Increased  and  large  scale  strategic  cam- 
ouflage, concealment,  and  deception. 

10.  Testing  of  a  new  heavy  SLBM-SS-NX- 

23. 

11.  Soviet  admission  of  exceeding  820  and 
1200  MIRV  missile  launcher  ceilings,  and 
1320  MIRV/ALCM  ceilings,  counting  those 
launchers  and  bombers  under  construction. 

12.  Soviet  failure  to  reduce  strategic  nucle- 
ar delivery  vehicles  to  2400  and  to  2250  ceil- 
ings. 


Soviet  Violations  of  the  1972  SALT  1 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty 

1.  Soviet  SAM  testing  in  ABM  mode— 
SAM-5.  SAM-10.  SAM-12. 

2.  Deployment  of  6  ABM  Battle-Manage- 
ment radars  in  interior  of  the  U.S.S.R.  not 
facing  outward— Abalakovo. 

3.  ABM  camouflage  and  concealment. 

4.  Falsification  of  ABM  deactivation. 

5.  Creation  of  new  ABM  test  range  with- 
out prior  notification. 

6.  Development  of  a  rapidly  deployable. 
mobile  ABM  system. 

7.  Testing  of  a  rapid  refire  ABM  capabil- 
ity. 

8.  Deployment  of  a  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense, using  6  ABM  Battle-Management 
radars.  SAMs  5,  10,  12,  and  mobile  ABM-3. 

9.  Deployment  of  more  than  100  ABM 
launchers  around  Moscow. 

Soviet  Violations  and  Circumventions  of 
The  1972  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  On 
Offensive  Nuclear  Weapons 

1.  Deployment  of  the  heavy  SS-19  ICBM 
as  the  replacement  for  the  light  SS-11 
ICBM. 

2.  Failure  to  deactivate  old  ICBMs  on 
time,  and  continuous  falsification  of  official 
deactivation  reports. 

3.  Bringing  back  ICBM  equipment  to  de- 
activated ICBM  complexes. 

4.  Keeping  18  SS-9  ICBMs  at  an  ICBM 
test  range  illegally  operational. 

5.  Soviet  deployment  of  "IIIX"  silos  with 
a  configuration  too  similar  to  a  missile 
launch  silo. 

6.  Increased  use  of  deliberate  camouflage, 
concealment  and  deception: 

Encryption  of  missile  telemetry. 
Camouflage  of  ICBM  testing,  production, 
and  deployment. 


Concealment  of  SLBM  submarine  con- 
struction, berthing,  dummy  submarines,  and 
construction  of  berthing  tunnels. 

7.  Constructing  over  68  strategic  subma- 
rines, when  only  62  were  allowed. 

8.  Violation  of  Brezhnevs  pledge  not  to 
build  mobile  ICBMs. 

9.  Deploying  SS-11  ICBMs  at  SS-4 
Medium  Range  Ballistic  Missile  (MRBM) 
sites  for  covert  soft  launch. 

10.  Keeping  about  1.300  to  several  thou- 
sand old  ICBMs  stockpiled  for  both  covert 
soft  launch  and  rapid  reload  of  silos  for 
refire. 

Soviet  Violations  of  the  1962  Kenhedy- 
Kkrushchev  Cuba  Agreement 

1.  Soviet  offensive  capabilities  deployed  to 
Cuba: 

Combat  Brigade. 

Golf  and  Echo  Class  nuclear  missile- 
equipped  submarines. 

Cienfuegos  strategic  submarine  base  with 
nuclear  warhead  storage  facility. 

Nuclear  delivery— capable  aircraft:  MIG 
23/27.  Floggers  Bear  TU-95  D.  P.  with  oper- 
able bombbays. 

Military  communications  center. 

2.  Use  of  Cuba  as  a  revolutionary  base  to 
export  subversion  and  aggression. 

Training  terrorist  and  revolutionary 
forces. 

Equipment  supply  to  revolutionary  forces. 

DGI  4th  largest  intelligence  service  in 
world. 

3.  Probably  biological  and  Chemical  War- 
fare facility. 

Soviet  Violations  of  the  1974  Threshold 
Nuclear  Weapons  Test  Ban  Treaty  (TTBT) 
Over  15  Soviet  underground  nuclear  weap- 
ons tesu  with  estimated  yield  over  the  150 
kiloton  threshold  limit.  Some  of  these  tesU 
were  at  over  300  kilotons.  and  we  have  95% 
confidence  that  they  were  violations.  Over 
50  Soviet  treaty  violations  since  1917. 
mostly  of  non-aggression  pacu.  according  to 
1962  Defense  Department  book  entitled. 
"Soviet  Treaty  Violations."  an  official  U.S. 
Government  source. 


Soviet  Violations  of  the   1925  Chemical 

Warfare     Protocol:     Southeast     Asia, 

Southwest  Asia 

Soviet  violations  of  the  1972  Biological 
Warfare  Convention:  Southeast  Asia. 
Southwest  Asia.  Sverdlovsk  1979  explosion. 
8  facilities  expanded.  Cuba  BW/CW  facility. 
International  terrorisU  with  BW/CW  capa- 
bilities. 

Over  30  unambiguous  Soviet  ventings  of 
nuclear  debris  ouUide  the  borders  of  the 
USSR,  in  violation  of  the  1963  Limited  Test 

Ban  Treaty.  o  » ,  -^ 

Over  14  documented  cases  of  Soviet  SALT 
negotiating  deception.  120  cases  of  forgeries, 
active  measures,  propaganda  campaigns. 
The  President's  Report  to  the  Congress 

ON    Soviet    Noncompliance    with    Arms 

Control  Agreements 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  message  to 
the  Congress  transmitting  the  Presidents 
Report  on  Soviet  Noncompliance  with  Arms 
Control  Agreements  as  required  by  the  FY 
1984  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

If  the  concept  of  arms  control  is  to  have 
meaning  and  credibility  as  a  contribution  to 
global  or  regional  stability,  it  is  essential 
that  all  parlies  to  agreements  comply  with 
them.  Because  I  seek  genuine  arms  control. 
I  sun  committed  to  ensuring  that  existing 
agreements  are  observed.  In  1982  increasing 
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concerns  about  Soviet  noncompliance  with 
arms  control  agreements  led  me  to  establish 
a  senior  group  within  the  Administration  to 
examine  verification  and  compliance  issues. 
For  its  part  the  Congress,  in  the  FY  1984 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  asked 
me  to  report  to  it  on  compliance.  I  am  here- 
with enclosing  a  Report  to  the  Congress  on 
Soviet  Noncompliance  with  Arms  Control 
Agreements. 

After  a  careful  review  of  many  months, 
and  numerous  diplomatic  exchanges  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Administration  has 
determined  that  with  regard  to  seven  initial 
issues  anal>-zed.  violations  and  probable  vio- 
lations have  occurred  with  respect  to  a 
number  of  Soviet  legal  obligations  and  polit- 
ical commitments  in  the  arms  control  field. 

The  United  States  Government  has  deter- 
mined that  the  Soviet  Union  is  violating  the 
Geneva  Protocol  on  Chemical  Weapons,  the 
Biological  Weapons  Convention,  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act.  and  two  provisions  of  SALT  II: 
telemetry  encryption  and  a  rule  concerning 
ICBM  modernization.  In  addition,  we  have 
determined  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
almost  certainly  violated  the  ABM  Treaty, 
probably  violated  the  SALT  II  limit  on  new 
types,  probably  violated  the  SS-16  deploy- 
ment prohibition  of  SALT  II.  and  is  likely  to 
have  violated  the  nuclear  testing  yield  limit 
of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Soviet  noncompliance  is  a  serious  matter. 
It  calls  into  question  important  security 
benefits  from  arms  control,  and  could  create 
new  security  risks.  It  undermines  the  confi- 
dence essential  to  an  effective  arms  control 
process  in  the  future.  It  increases  doubts 
about  the  reliability  of  the  USSR,  as  a  ne- 
gotiating partner,  and  thus  damages  the 
chances  for  establishing  a  more  constructive 
U.S.-Soviet  relationship. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  press 
its  compliance  concerns  with  the  Soviet 
Union  through  diplomatic  channels,  and 
insist  upon  explanations,  clarifications,  and 
corrective  actions.  At  the  same  time,  the 
United  States  is  continuing  to  carry  out  its 
own  obligations  and  commitments  under  rel- 
evant agreements.  For  the  future,  the 
United  States  is  seeking  to  negotiate  new 
arms  control  agreements  that  reduce  the 
risk  of  war.  enhance  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Allies,  and  contain  ef- 
fective verification  and  compliance  provi- 
sions. 

We  should  recognize,  however,  that  ensur- 
ing compliance  with  arms  control  agree- 
ments remains  a  serious  problem.  Better 
verification  and  compliance  provisions  and 
better  treaty  drafting  will  help,  and  we  are 
workmg  toward  this  in  ongoing  negotia- 
tions. It  is  fundamentally  important,  howev- 
er, that  the  Soviets  take  a  constructive  atti- 
tude toward  compliance. 

The  Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of 
our  government  have  long  had  a  shared  in- 
terest in  supporting  the  arnis  control  proc- 
ess. 

Finding  effective  ways  to  ensure  compli- 
ance is  central  to  that  process.  I  look  for- 
ward to  continued  close  cooperation  with 
the  Congress  as  we  seek  to  move  forward  in 
negotiating  genuine  and  enduring  arms  con- 
trol agreements. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  Fact  Sheet  provided  to  the  Congress 
with  the  classified  report  is  quoted  l)elow: 


FACTSHEET 

The  President's  Report  to  the  Congress  on 

Soviet  Noncompliance  with  Arms  Control 

Agreements 

Commitment  to  genuine  arms  control  re- 
quires that  all  parties  comply  with  agree- 
ments. Over  the  last  several  years  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  taken  a  number  of  actions  that 
have  prompted  renewed  concern  at>out  an 
expanding  pattern  of  Soviet  violations  or 
possible  violations  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments. Because  of  the  critical  importance  of 
compliance  with  arms  control  agreements, 
about  one  year  ago  the  President  estab- 
lished an  interagency  Arms  Control  Verifi- 
cation Committee,  chaired  by  his  Assistant 
for  National  Security  Affairs,  to  address  ver- 
ification and  compliance  issues.  In  addition, 
many  members  of  Congress  expressed  their 
serious  concerns,  and  the  Congress  mandat- 
ed in  the  FY  84  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act  Authorization  that  "The  Presi- 
dent shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  of  the  compliance  or  noncom- 
pliance of  the  Soviet  Union  with  existing 
arms  control  agreements  to  which  the 
Soviet  union  is  a  Party." 

The  President's  Report  to  Congress  covers 
seven  different  matters  of  serious  concern 
regarding  Soviet  compliance:  chemical,  bio- 
logical, and  toxin  weapons,  the  notification 
of  military  exercises,  a  large  new  Soviet 
radar  t>eing  deployed  in  the  Soviet  interior, 
encryption  of  data  needed  to  verify  arms 
control  provisions,  the  testing  of  a  second 
new  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
(ICBM).  the  deployment  status  of  an  exist- 
ing Soviet  ICBM.  and  the  yields  of  under- 
ground nuclear  tests.  Additional  issues  of 
concern  are  under  active  study. 

Soviet  violations  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments could  create  new  security  risks.  Such 
violations  deprive  us  of  the  security  benefits 
of  arms  control  directly  because  of  the  mili- 
tary consequences  of  known  violations,  and 
indirectly  by  inducing  suspicion  about  the 
existence  of  undetected  violations  that 
might  '  have  additional  military  conse- 
quences. 

We  have  discussed  with  the  Soviets  all  of 
the  activities  covered  in  the  report,  but  the 
Soviets  have  not  been  willing  to  meet  our 
basic  concerns  which  we  raised  in  the  Stand- 
ing Consultative  Commission  in  Geneva  and 
in  several  diplomatic  demarches.  Nor  have 
they  met  our  requests  to  cease  these  activi- 
ties. We  will  continue  to  pursue  these  issues. 

THE  riNDINGS 

The  Report  examines  the  evidence  con- 
cerning Soviet  compliance  with:  the  1972  Bi- 
ological Weapons  Convention  (BWC)  and 
the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  and  customary 
international  law.  the  1975  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  the  1972  ABM  Treaty,  the  unratified 
SALT  II  Treaty,  and  the  unratified  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty  (TTBT)  signed  in  1974. 
Preparation  of  the  Report  entailed  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  legal  obligations, 
political  commitments  under  existing  arms 
control  agreements,  and  documented  inter- 
pretations of  specific  obligations,  analyses 
of  all  the  evidence  available  on  applicable 
Soviet  actions,  and  a  review  of  the  diplomat- 
ic exchanges  on  compliance  issues  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  findings  for  the  seven  issues  covered 
in  the  Report,  as  reviewed  in  terms  of  the 
agreements  involved,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Chemical.  Biological,  and  Toxin  Weap- 
ons. 

Treaty  Status:  The  1972  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention  (the  BWC)  and 
the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  are  multilateral 


treaties  to  which  both  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. 
are  parties.  Soviet  actions  not  in  accord  with 
these  treaties  and  customary  international 
law  relating  to  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol 
are  violations  of  legal  obligations. 

Obligations:  The  BWC  bans  the  develop- 
ment, production,  stockpiling  or  possession, 
and  transfer  of:  microbial  or  other  biologi- 
cal agents  or  toxins  except  for  a  small  quan- 
tity for  prophylactic,  protective  or  other 
peaceful  purposes.  It  also  bans  weapons, 
equipment  and  means  of  delivery  of  agents 
or  toxins.  The  1925  Geneva  Protocol  and  re- 
lated rules  of  customary  international  law 
prohibit  the  first  use  in  war  of  asphyxiat- 
ing, poisonous  or  other  gases  and  of  all  anal- 
ogous liquids,  materials  or  devices:  and  pro- 
hibits use  of  bacteriological  methods  of  war- 
fare. 

Issues:  The  study  addressed  whether  the 
Soviets  are  in  violation  of  provisions  that 
ban  the  development,  production,  transfer, 
possession  and  use  of  biological  and  toxin 
weapons. 

Finding:  The  Soviets,  by  maintaining  an 
offensive  biological  warfare  program  and  ca- 
pabilities and  through  their  involvement  in 
the  production,  transfer  and  use  of  toxins 
and  other  lethal  chemical  warfare  agents 
that  have  been  used  in  Laos,  Kampuchea 
and  Afghanistan,  have  repeatedly  violated 
their  legal  obligations  under  the  BWC  and 
customary  international  law  as  codified  in 
the  1925  Geneva  Protocol. 

2.  Helsinki  Final  Act— Notification  of  Mili- 
tary Exercises. 

Legal  Status:  The  Final  Act  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
was  signed  in  Helsinki  in  1975.  This  docu- 
ment represents  a  political  commitment  and 
was  signed  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  along  with  many  other  states. 
Soviet  actions  not  in  accord  with  that  docu- 
ment are  violations  of  their  political  com- 
mitment. 

Obligation:  All  signatory  states  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  are  committed  to  give  prior 
notification  of.  and  other  details  concern- 
ing, major  military  manuevers,  defined  as 
those  involving  more  than  25.000  ground 
troops. 

Issues:  The  study  examined  whether  noti- 
fication of  the  Soviet  military  exercise 
Zapad-81.  which  occurred  on  September  4- 
12,  1981.  was  inadequate  and  therefore  a 
violation  of  their  political  commitment. 

Finding:  With  respect  to  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act.  the  U.S.S.R.  by  its  inadequate  no- 
tification of  the  Zapad-81  military  exercise, 
violated  its  political  commitment  under  this 
Act  to  observe  the  Confidence-Building 
Measure  requiring  appropriate  prior  notifi- 
cation of  certain  military  exercises. 

3.  ABM  Treaty— Krasnoyarsk  Radar. 
Treaty  Status:  The  1972  ABM  Treaty  and 

its  subsequent  Protocol  ban  deployment  of 
ABM  systems  except  that  each  party  can 
deploy  one  ABM  system  around  the  nation- 
al capital  or  at  a  single  ICBM  deployment 
area.  The  ABM  Treaty  is  in  force  and  is  of 
indefinite  duration.  Soviet  actions  not  in 
accord  with  the  ABM  Treaty  are  therefore  a 
violation  of  a  legal  obligation. 

Obligation:  In  an  effort  to  preclude  a  ter- 
ritorial ABM  defense,  the  Treaty  limited 
the  deployment  of  ballistic  missile  early 
warning  radars,  including  large  phased- 
array  radars  used  for  that  purpose,  to  loca- 
tions along  the  national  periphery  of  each 
party  and  required  that  they  be  oriented 
outward.  The  Treaty  permits  deployment 
(without  regard  to  location  or  orientation) 
of  large  phased-array  radars  for  purposes  of 
tracking  objects  in  outer  space  or  for  use  as 


national  technical  means  of  verification  of 
compliance  with  arms  control  agreements. 

Issue:  The  study  examined  the  evidence 
on  whether  the  Soviet  deployment  of  a 
large  phased-array  radar  near  Krasnoyarsk 
in  central  Siberia  is  in  violation  of  the  legal 
obligation  to  limit  the  location  and  orienta- 
tion of  such  radars. 

Finding:  The  new  radar  under  construc- 
tion at  Krasnoyarsk  almost  certainly  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  legal  obligations  under 
the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  of  1972  in 
that  in  its  associated  siting,  orientation,  and 
capability,  it  is  prohibited  by  this  Treaty. 

SALT  II 

Treaty  Status:  SALT  II  was  signed  in  June 
1979.  It  has  not  been  ratified.  In  1981  the 
United  States  made  clear  its  intention  not 
to  ratify  the  Treaty.  Prior  to  1981  both  na- 
tions were  obligated  under  international  law 
not  to  take  actions  which  would  'defeat  the 
object  and  purpose"  of  the  signed  but  unra- 
tified Treaty;  such  Soviet  actions  before 
1981  are  violations  of  legal  obligations. 
Since  1981  the  U.S.  has  observed  a  political 
commitment  to  refrain  from  actions  that 
undercut  SALT  II  as  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  does  likewise.  The  Soviets  have  told 
us  they  would  abide  by  these  provisions 
also.  Soviet  actions  contrary  to  SALT  II 
after  1981  are  therefore  violations  of  their 
political  commitment. 

Three  SALT  II  concerns  are  addressed; 
encryption.  SS-X-25.  and  SS-16. 
4.  Encryption— Impeding  Verification. 
Obligation;  The  provisions  of  SALT  II  ban 
deliberate  concealment  measures  that 
impede  verification  by  national  technical 
means.  The  agreement  permiu  each  party 
to  use  various  methods  of  transmitting  tele- 
metric  information  during  testing,  including 
encryption,  but  bans  deliberate  denial  of  te- 
lemetry, such  as  through  encryption,  when- 
ever such  denial  impedes  verification. 

Issue;  The  study  examined  the  evidence 
whether  the  Soviets  have  engaged  in  en- 
cryption of  missile  test  telemetry  (radio  sig- 
nals) so  as  to  impede  verification. 

Finding:  Soviet  encryption  practices  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  a  legal  obligation  prior 
to  1981  and  a  violation  of  their  political 
commitment  subsequent  to  1981.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  encryption  of  teleme- 
try on  new  ballistic  missiles  is  an  example  of 
deliberate  impeding  of  verification  of  com- 
pliance in  violation  of  this  Soviet  political 
commitment. 

5.  SS-X-2nd  New  Type.  RV  Weight  to 
Throw-weight  Ratio.  Encryption 

Obligation:  In  an  attempt  to  constrain  the 
modernization  and  the  proliferation  of  new. 
more  capable  types  of  ICBMs,  the  provi- 
sions of  SALT  II  permit  each  side  to  'flight 
test  and  deploy"  just  one  new  type  of 
"light"  ICBM.  A  new  type  is  defined  as  one 
that  differs  from  an  existing  type  by  more 
than  5  percent  in  length,  largest  diameter, 
launch-weight  and  throw-weight  or  differs 
in  numbers  of  stages  or  propellant  type.  In 
addition,  it  was  agreed  that  no  single  re- 
entry vehicle  ICBM  of  an  existing  type  with 
a  post-boost  vehicle  would  be  flight-tested 
or  deployed  whose  reentry  vehicle  weight  is 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  throw-weight  of 
that  ICBM.  This  latter  provision  was  in- 
tended to  prohibit  the  possibility  that  single 
warhead  ICBMs  could  quickly  be  converted 
to  MIRVed  systems. 

Issue.  The  study  examined  the  evidence: 
whether  the  Soviets  have  tested  a  second 
new  type  of  ICBM  (the  SS-S-25)  which  is 
prohibited  (the  Soviets  have  declared  the 
SS-X-24  to  be  their  allowed  one  new  type 
ICBM):  whether  the  reentry  vehicle  (RV) 


on  that  missile,  if  it  is  not  a  new  type,  is  in 
compliance  with  the  provision  that  for  ex- 
isting types  of  single  RV  missiles,  the 
weight  of  the  RV  be  equal  to  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  to*  '  throw-weight;  and  whether  en- 
cryption 01  its  tests  impedes  verification. 

Finding;  While  the  evidence  is  somewhat 
ambiguous,  the  SS-X-25  is  a  probable  viola- 
tion of  the  Soviets'  political  commitment  to 
observe  the  SALT  II  provision  limiting  each 
party  to  one  new  type  of  ICBM.  Further- 
more, even  if  we  were  to  accept  the  Soviet 
argument  that  the  SS-X-25  is  not  a  prohib- 
ited new  type  of  ICBM,  based  on  the  one 
test  for  which  data  are  available,  it  would  be 
a  violation  of  their  political  commitment  to 
observe  the  SALT  II  provision  which  pro- 
hibits (for  existing  types  of  single  reentry 
vehicle  ICBMs)  the  testing  of  such  an 
ICBM  with  a  reentry  vehicle  whose  weight 
is  less  than  50  percent  of  the  throw-weight 
of  that  ICBM.  Encryption  on  this  missile  is 
illustrative  of  the  impeding  of  verification 
problem  cited  earlier. 
6.  SS-16  ICBM— Banned  Deployment. 
Obligation;  The  Soviet  Union  agreed  in 
SALT  11  not  to  produce,  test  or  deploy 
ICBMs  of  the  SS-16  type  and.  In  particular, 
not  to  produce  the  SS-16  third  stage,  the  re- 
entry vehicle  of  that  missile. 

Issue;  The  study  examined  the  evidence 
whether  the  Soviets  have  deployed  the  SS- 
16  ICBM  in  spite  of  the  ban  on  its  deploy- 
ment. 

Finding;  While  the  evidence  is  somewhat 
ambiguous  and  we  cannot  reach  a  definitive 
conclusion,  the  available  evidence  indicates 
that  the  activities  at  Plesetsk  are  a  probable 
violation  of  their  legal  obligation   not  to 
defeat  the  object  and  purpose  of  SALT  II 
prior  to  1981  during  the  period  when  the 
Treaty  was  pending  ratification,  and  a  prob- 
able  violation   of   a   political   commitment 
subsequent  to  1981. 
7.  TTBT— 150  kt  Test  Limit 
Treaty  Status;  The  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  was  signed  in  1974.  The  Treaty  has 
not  been  ratified  but  neither  Party  has  indi- 
cated an  intention  not  to  ratify.  Therefore, 
both  Parties  are  subject  to  the  obligation 
under  international  law  to  refrain  from  acts 
which  would    "defeat  the  object  and  pur- 
pose"   of   the   TTBT.   Soviet   actions   that 
would  defeat  the  object  and  purpose  of  the 
TTBT  are  therefore  violations  of  their  obli- 
gation. The  U.S.  is  seeking  to  negotiate  im- 
proved verification  measures  for  the  Treaty. 
Both  Parties  have  each  separately  stated 
they  would  observe  the  150  kt  threshold  of 
the  TTBT. 

Obligation;  The  Treaty  prohibits  any  un- 
derground nuclear  weapon  test  having  a 
yield  exceeding  150  kilotons  at  any  place 
under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  Par- 
ties, beginning  March  31,  1976.  In  view  of 
the  technical  uncertainties  associated  with 
predicting  the  precise  yield  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests,  the  sides  agreed  that  one  or  two 
slight  unintended  breaches  per  year  would 
not  be  considered  a  violation. 

Issue:  The  study  examined  whether  the 
SovieU  have  conducted  nuclear  tesU  in 
excess  of  150  kilotons. 

Finding:  While  the  available  evidence  is 
ambiguous,  in  view  of  ambiguities  in  the 
patterw  of  Soviet  testing  and  in  view  of  veri- 
fication uncertainties,  and  we  have  been 
unable  to  reach  a  definitive  conclusion,  this 
evidence  indicates  that  Soviet  nuclear  test- 
ing activities  for  a  number  of  tests  consti- 
tute a  likely  violation  of  legal  obligations 
under  the  TTBT. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  President  has  said  that  the  U.S.  will 
continue  to  press  compliance  issues  with  the 
Soviets  through  confidential  diplomatic 
channels,  and  to  insist  upon  explanations, 
clarifications,  and  corrective  actions.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  continuing  to  carry  out 
our  obligations  and  commitments  under  rel- 
evant agreements.  We  should  recognize, 
however,  that  ensuring  compliance  with 
arms  control  agreements  remains  a  serious 
problem.  Improved  verification  and  compli- 
ance provisions  and  better  treaty  drafting 
will  help,  and  we  are  working  toward  this  in 
ongoing  negotiations.  It  is  fundamentally 
important,  however,  that  the  SovieU  take  a 
constructive  attitude  toward  compliance. 


Analysis  of  Soviet  Accusations  of  U.S. 
SALT  Violations 

A.  SUMMARY 

On  January  30,  1984.  the  Soviet  Union 
published  in  Izvestia  an  Aide  Memoire 
which  two  days  earlier  had  been  delivered  to 
the  United  States  State  Department.  The 
Soviet  note  was  entitled;  The  United  States 
Is  Violating  Its  International  CommitmenU. 
The  Soviets  charged  the  U.S.  with  at  least 
20  SALT  and  other  arms  control  treaty  vio- 
lations. Most  of  these  Soviet  accusations 
had  previously  been  conclusively  disproven 
by  the  U.S.  in  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  and  in  diplomatic  channels. 

The  U.S..  in  contrast,  has  formally  ac- 
cused the  SovieU  of  only  seven  SALT  and 
other  arms  control  treaty  violations. 

But  none  of  the  Soviet  charges  against 
the  U.S.  stand  up  even  upon  cursory  exami- 
nation. Moreover,  the  U.S.  has  furnished 
the  Soviet  side  with  photographs,  classified 
data,  and  extensive  explanations  of  the  U.S. 
actions,  including  diminishing  and  even  en- 
tirely suspending  some  of  the  U.S.  actions 
questioned  by  the  SovieU. 

The  U.S.  charges  against  the  SovieU.  how- 
ever, can  be  demonstrated  with  hard  and 
often  conclusive  evidence.  Soviet  explana- 
tions have  been  incomplete,  and  often  gross- 
ly misleading.  And  the  SovieU  have  refused 
to  stop  their  most  flagrant  SALT  violations. 
The  U.S.  State  Department  immediately 
responded  to  the  Soviet  charges  by  saying; 

"We  are  disappointed  with  the  initial 
Soviet  response  to  expressed  U.S.  concerns 
regarding  Soviet  arms  control  noncompli- 
ance •  •  •  regrettably  [the  USSR]  has  re- 
sponded initially  not  by  treating  the  issue 
seriously,  but  by  dusting  off  a  familiar  list 
of  spurious  counter-charges.  The  Soviet 
charges  of  U.S.  arms  control  violations  are 
baseless." 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  Consti- 
tutional checks  and  balances  and  separa- 
tions of  powers  which  strongly  militate 
against  U.S.  arms  control  treaty  violations. 
The  U.S.  Congress,  and  national  and  world 
public  opinion  would  not  tolerate  U.S.  arms 
control  treaty  violations.  Congress  would  in- 
stantly expose  them,  and  funds  for  such  vio- 
lations plans  would  not  be  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated. We  have  examples  of  how  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  has  already  constrained 
U.S.  strategic  forces  in  over  nine  ways,  even 
though  it  is  an  unratified  treaty. 
The  SovieU  said  in  their  Aide  Memoire; 
"As  to  attempU  of  the  American  side  to 
cast  aspersions  on  the  USSR's  honest  and 
responsible  approach  to  the  fulfillment  of 
iU  commitments,  they  are  untenable  and 
can  be  qualified  as  being  openly  directed  at 
worsening  Soviet-American  relations. ' 
The  SovieU  added  that: 
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flight-testing  in  February.  1983.  well  before 
.«;aI.T  TI  pxnired. 


ABM    Treaty.    Similarly,    the    U.S.    'Star- 
Wars'  space-based  ABM  defense  concept  is 


the  Nevada  Test  site.  As  more  experience 
was  gained  with  the  containment  of  under- 
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We  an-  sprakinft  about  very  imporlanl 
things  and  first  of  all  aljout  trust. " 

The  quesijon  of  trust'  in  US-Soviet 
arms  control  neRotiations  has  a  long  and 
very  controversial  history.  The  Soviets  have 
had  the  gall  to  claim  frequently  that  the 
US  should  trust  the  Soviets  to  comply 
with  SALT  agreements,  and  in  the  several 
cases,  to  even  wrongly  accuse  the  U.S.  of  a 
SALT  violation 

Both  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  and  the 
SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  on  Strategic  Of 
fensive  Arms  explicitly  stated  in  their  pre- 
ambles that  their  purpose  included  the 
■strengthening  of  trust'  between  stales.  " 
Dr  Kissinger  also  emphasized  several  limes 
in  May  and  June  of  1972  that  SALT  I  was 
supposed  to  strengthen  U.S. -Soviet  trust.  ' 
The  Soviets  themselves  have  also  stated 
that  trust  was  important  in  SALT: 

The  SALT  II  agreement  presupposes 
mutual  trust  and  the  creation  of  an  atmos- 
phere of  good  will  which  would  promote  the 
improvement  of  relations  between  the 
USSR  and  the  United  States."  (emphasis 
added ) 

■Trust"  was  therefore  an  important  con- 
cept in  SALT.  However,  published  analyses 
of  Soviet  negotiating  deception  at  the 
Moscow  Summit  in  May  1972.  together  with 
the  massive  Soviet  camouflage  and  conceal- 
ment effort  since  1972.  and  the  Soviet 
record  of  non-compliance  with  important 
provisions  of  SALT  I  and  SALT  II.  cast  cer 
tain  doubt  on  the  Soviet  concept  of  trust  " 
and    good  faith"  in  the  SALT  negotiations. 

In  fact,  the  Carter  Administration  was 
ambivalent  about  trust  in  SALT.  In  the 
State  Department  SALT  Compliance  While 
Paper  released  in  1978.  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration contradicted  itself  on  the  issue  of 
"trust.  "  On  page  8  the  document  stated: 

•  •  •  confidence  and  trust  •  •  •  are  im- 
portant to  mutual  efforts  to  establish  and 
maintain  strategic  arms  limitations." 

Five  pages  later  the  same  document 
stated: 

•  •  •  The  United  States  does  not  rely  on 
trust,  on  Soviet  intentions  •  •  *  in  assessing 
whether  verification  of  SALT  agreement  is 
adequate.' 

Probably  because  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion did  not  want  to  admit  the  fact  that 
there  was  substantial  evidence  of  Soviet  de- 
ception and  bad  faith  in  SALT  negotiating 
and  compliance,  the  preamble  to  the  SALT 
II  Treaty  contained  absolutely  no  reference 
at  all  to  'trust."  This  omission  is  remarka- 
ble, and  should  raise  important  questions 
about  whether  ■trust"  is  possible  in  arms 
control. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  USSR  has 
definitely  accused  the  U.S.  of  deliberate 
concealment  which  interferes  with  Soviet 
National  Technical  Means  of  SALT  verifica- 
tion. This  IS  tantamount  to  a  Soviet  charge 
of  U.S.  SALT  violation.  In  contrast,  the  So- 
viets have  engaged  in  a  constantly  expand- 
ing pattern  of  camouflage,  concealment  and 
deception  (CCD)  since  SALT  I  was  signed  in 
1972.  The  Soviet  concealment  program  is 
huge  and  deliberately  impedes  U.S.  verifica- 
tion. Thus  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Soviets  have 
accused  the  U.S.  of  a  camouflage  and  con- 
cealment violation,  when  the  U.S.  has  de- 
murred from  similarly  accusing  the  Soviets. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  Sovieu  which  have  a 
continuously  expanding  and  large-scale  pat- 
tern of  CCD. 

In  fact,  there  are  over  40  Soviet  SALT  and 
other  arms  control  treaty  violations,  com- 
pared to  only  20  alledged  U.S.  violations,  as 
claimed  by  the  Soviets.  But  the  Soviets  have 
also    violated    virtually    every    treaty    they 


have  signed  since  1917.  over  50.  according  to 
official  U.S.  government  sources. 

B.  THE  SOVIET  CHARGES  AND  U.S.  RESPONSES 

1.  Soviet  charge:  The  U.S.  is  aiming  at 
■achieving  military  superiority"  in  violation 
of  the  1972  Agreement  on  the  Basic  Princi- 
ples of  U.S.  Soviet  Relations,  which  calls  for 
■equality,  equal  security,  and  no  unilateral 
advantages."  This  Agreement  is  mentioned 
in  the  Preamble  to  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

U.S.    response:    State    Department    reply: 

The  U.S.  does  not  seek  military  superiority 

over   the    USSR."    The    U.S.    seeks     equal 

levels  of  forces  on  both  sides."  consistent 

with  the  Jackson  amendment  to  SALT  I. 

2.  Soviet  charge:  "U.S.  has  disorganized 
the  process  of  limiting  armaments."  by  fail- 
ing to  continue  negotiations  on  a  Compre- 
hensive Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  an  Indian 
Ocean  Demilitarization  Treaty,  and  an  Anti- 
satellite  weapons  treaty. 

U.S.  response:  The  U.S.  has  suspended  ne- 
gotiations on  a  Comprehensive  Nuclear 
Weapons  Test  Ban  Treaty  pending  Soviet 
agreement  to  effective  verification  proce- 
dures on  the  unratified  Thresh-hold  Test 
Btm  Treaty  in  effect  on  both  sides.  The 
U.S. -Soviet  negotiations  on  armaments  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  were  not  resumed  by  the 
U.S.  l)ecause  the  Iranian  Hostage  Crisis 
demonstrated  the  U.S.  need  to  deploy  forces 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  U.S.  did  not 
resume  Anti-Satellite  weapons  Treaty  nego 
tiations  because  the  U.S.  is  still  trying  to 
devise  a  proposal  that  would  l>e  effectively 
verifiable. 

3.  Soviet  charge:  The  U.S.  did  not  fulfill 
the  [SALT  II]  provision  concerning  the 
working  out  of  mutually  acceptable  solu- 
tions in  respect  of  a  certain  category  of  stra- 
tegic arms.  *  *  *  long-range  sea-  and  land- 
based  cruise  missiles." 

U.S.  response:  "The  only  provision  of 
SALT  II  which  would  have  applied  to 
LRINF  systems  was  contained  in  its  Proto- 
col. This  limited  deployment  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1981,  of  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a 
range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers  on  sea- 
based  or  on  land-based  launchers.  That  pro- 
vision would  have  expired  in  1981.  however, 
even  if  SALT  II  had  been  ratified.  More- 
over, In  signing  SALT  II,  the  U.S.  stated 
explicitly  that  any  future  limitations  on 
U.S.  systems  principally  designed  for  thea- 
tre missions  would  have  to  be  accompanied 
by  appropriate  limits  on  Soviet  theater  sys- 
tems like  the  SS-20  " 

4.  Soviet  charge:  "The  American  side  vio- 
lated the  provisions  of  the  SALT  II  treaty 
prohibiting  circumvention  of  the  Treaty 
through  any  other  state  or  states." 

U.S.  response:  The  U.S.  made  clear  to  the 
Soviets  during  the  SALT  II  negotiations, 
and  subsequently  stated  publicly  following 
signature  of  the  Treaty,  that  the  SALT  II 
noncircumvention  provision  would  not  alter 
existing  patterns  of  cooperation  with  our 
allies  or  preclude  transfer  of  systems  and 
weapons  technology."  Thus  the  U.S.  explic- 
itly preserved  the  right  to  legally  deploy 
Euromissiles  in  NATO  upon  NATO  request. 

5.  Soviet  charge:  The  U.S.  has  introduced 
the  practice  of  using  shelters  over  ICBM 
launchers  •  *  *  for  a  long  time,  the  Ameri- 
can side  refrained  from  stopping  the  use  of 
shelters.  As  it  transpired  later,  this  was 
done  to  conceal  work  to  refit  these  launch- 
ers. Since  the  thus  refitted  launcllers  of  the 
"Minuteman  11'  missiles  do  not  differ  in 
practical  terms  from  the  launchers  of  the 
"Minuteman  III'  missiles,  it  can  be  conjec- 
tured that  it  is  MIRVed  Minuteman  III' 
missiles  that  are  really  deployed  in  those 
silos.  If  that  is  so.  the  outright  and  arrogant 


failure  of  the  U.S.  to  observe  the  provisions 
of  the  interim  agreement  on  verification 
means  at  the  same  time  also  failure  to 
honor  one  of  the  main  commitments  under 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  on  limiting  the  number 
of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  armed 
with  multiple  independently  targeted  re- 
entry vehicles." 

U.S.  Response:  "During  initial  Minuteman 
construction,  as  well  as  the  Minuteman  silo 
upgrade  program  during  the  mid-70's  envi- 
ronmental shelters  were  employed  to  pro- 
tect construction  at  the  launchers  from  the 
weather.  The  facts  concerning  the  activities 
being  carried  out  at  the  launchers  were  pro- 
vided and  explained  in  full  detail  to  the  So- 
viets, and  were  also  available  in  the  public 
domain.  In  response  to  Soviet  expressions  of 
concern,  the  shelters  were  modified,  and 
their  use  was  discontinued  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Minuteman  silo  upgrade  pro- 
gram in  early  1979. 

In  the  case  of  the  Titan  11  silo,  a  cover 
was  used  to  protect  it  from  the  weather 
during  repair  work  on  damsige  due  to  an  ac- 
cident. It  was  specifically  designed  to  avoid 
any  impediment  to  NTM,  and  was  removed 
promptly  after  the  need  for  it  ended.  The 
Soviets  have  been  fully  aware  of  these  facts 
for  several  years. 

The  Minuteman  II  silos  were  not  convert- 
ed to  Minuteman  III  launchers.  The  Soviets 
have  been  informed  that  any  launchers  of 
Minuteman  II  ICBMs  converted  to  launch- 
ers of  Minuteman  III  ICBMs  would  be  made 
distinguishable  on  the  basis  of  externally 
observable  design  features,  as  required  by 
the  SALT  II  Treaty.  In  the  course  of  the 
SALT  II  negotiations  the  U.S.  had  550  Min- 
uteman III  ICBMs,  as  is  well  known. " 

In  fact,  the  only  U.S.  missile  which  would 
fit  into  the  Minuteman  II  silo  is  the  Minute- 
man  III.  The  U.S.  Titan  II  would  clearly  not 
fit.  The  Soviets  know  this.  They  also  know- 
that  the  U.S.  had  no  new  missile  under 
flight-testing  in  the  1970s  which  could  fit 
into  Minuteman  silos.  The  Soviets  also 
know  that  there  were  only  about  100  Min- 
uteman III  MIRVED  ICBMs  which  could 
have  been  retrofitted  into  Minuteman  II 
silos.  While  the  Soviets  also  know  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  authorized  the  deployment  of 
50  to  100  Minuteman  III  ICBMs  into  Min- 
uteman II  silos  in  FY  1981  and  FY  1982. 
such  deployment  did  not  occur,  because 
funds  were  not  appropriated  or  repro- 
gramed. 

6.  Soviet  charge:  The  U.S.  intends  "to 
create  two  types  of  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles— the  MX  and  the  Midgetman'  " 
This  "does  not  accord  with  the  tasks  of  lim- 
iting strategic  arms  that  have  found  reflec- 
tion in  attained  agreements. " 

The  U.S.  State  Department  response 
stated: 

"Under  the  provisions  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  the  Parties  undertake  not  to  flight- 
test  or  deploy  more  than  one  new  type 
ICBM  per  side;  the  Treaty  does  not  prohibit 
research  and  development  prior  to  flight- 
testing.  The  U.S.  has  declared  the  MX 
Peacekeeper  to  be  its  one  allowed  new  type 
ICBM.  The  planned  new  U.S.  small  ICBM  is 
still  on  the  drawing  board,  thus,  it  is  not 
constrained  by  SALT  II  provisions  since  it 
will  not  be  ready  for  flight-testing  until 
after  December  31.  1985,  when  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  would  have  expired." 

In  fact,  the  U.S.  "Midgetman  "  ICBM  will 
not  even  be  first  flight-tested  until,  at  the 
earliest,  1989,  over  four  years  after  the  expi- 
ration of  SALT  II.  In  contrast,  the  Soviet 
SS-X-25,   a   Midgetman   equivalent,   began 


flight-testing  in  February,  1983,  well  before 
SALT  II  expired. 

7.  Soviet  charge:  "Clearly  in  contradiction 
with  the  commitments  under  the  [SALT  I 
ABM]  Treaty,  the  U.S.  have  deployed  a  big 
radar  station  on  Shemya  Island,  the  con- 
struction of  which  entailed  the  utilization  of 
radar  system  elements  tested  for  ABM  pur- 
poses." 

U.S.  response:  "There  is  no  merit  whatso- 
ever in  these  charges.  The  Shemya  Island 
radar  in  the  Aleutians  is  for  national  techni- 
cal means  of  verification. " 

The  March  1978  Carter  Administration 
White  Paper  stated  further:  The  U.S.  side 
di.scussed  this  matter  with  the  Soviets  and 
as  a  result,  we  believe,  eliminated  any  con- 
cern about  possible  inconsistency  with  the 
provisions  of  the  ABM  Treaty." 

8.  Soviet  charge:  "Contrary  to  the  ABM 
Treaty  commitment  not  to  deploy  systems 
for  the  antiballistic  missile  defense  of  the 
territory  of  the  country  and  not  to  create  a 
foundation  for  such  defense,  new  Pave 
Paws'  radars  *  *  *  can  serve  as  a  basis  for 
providing  radar  backing  for  the  ABM  de- 
fense of  the  territory  of  the  U.S." 

US  response:  "There  is  no  merit  whatso- 
ever in  these  charges  •  •  •  The  Pave  Paws 
radars  are  [legal]  Ballistic  Missile  Early 
Warning  [BMEW]  radars  [legally]  located 
on  the  periphery  of  national  territory  and 
oriented  outward,  as  specifically  permitted 
by  the  [ABM]  Treaty." 

9.  Soviet  charge:  shelters  were  used  over 
antimissile  launcher  silos. " 

U.S.  response:  "The  U.S.  has  conducted  all 
its  research  activities  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  ABM  Treaty." 

The  Soviets  may  have  been  referring  to 
the  U.S.  dismantling  of  the  second  U.S. 
ABM  complex  at  the  Malmstrom  Air  Force 
Base,  under  the  agreed  procedures  of  1974. 
The  March.  1978  Carter  Administration 
White  Paper  stated  on  this  subject:  'We  re- 
viewed with  the  Soviet  side  the  actions 
taken  by  the  U.S.  to  dismantle  the  Malm- 
strom site  and  also  showed  them  [the  Sovi- 
ets] some  photographs  of  the  before  and 
after  conditions  there.  The  question  was  ap- 
parently resolved  on  the  basis  of  that  dis- 
cussion." (Emphasis  added.) 

The  Soviets  have  reportedly  never  given 
the  U.S.  photographs  of  their  own  ques- 
tioned strategic  systems. 

10.  Soviet  charge;  "Work  is  being  conduct- 
ed to  create  mobile  ABM  radar  systems." 

U.S.  response;  "The  U.S.  has  conducted  all 
its  research  activities  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  No  mobile 
ABM  radars  ...  are  under  development." 

11.  Soviet  charge;  "Work  is  being  conduct- 
ed  to  create   *  *  *   space   based   ABM  sys- 

U.S.  response;  "The  U.S.  has  conducted  all 
its  research  activities  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  ABM  Treaty 

"The  ABM  Treaty  does  not  prohibit  re- 
search, and  both  sides  have  had  research 
programs  since  the  signing  of  the  Treaty. 
Soviet  research  and  development  efforts  in 
the  ABM  field  have  been  continuous  and 
more  extensive  than  our  own.  Our  program 
calls  only  for  enhanced  research  in  this 
area.  The  President  stated  in  his  March  23. 
1983.  speech  that  U.S.  activities  in  this  area 
would  be  consistent  with  U.S.  treaty  obliga- 
tions."" ,  ,_,,  „ 

In  fact,  current  U.S.  conventional  ABM  R 
&  D  has  been  greatly  scaled  down  as  a 
result  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  for  over  10  years. 
Moreover,  it  has  always  been  designed  to 
become  operational  only  10  to  20  years  into 
the  future,  in  order  to  comply  fully  with  the 


ABM  Treaty.  Similarly,  the  U.S.  'Star- 
Wars"  space-based  ABM  defense  concept  is 
an  R  &  D  project  possibly  resulting  in  an 
operational  system  more  than  20  years  into 
the  future,  in  full  compliance  with  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

12.  Soviet  charge;  "The  Minuteman  I 
ICBMs  are  being  tested  to  give  such  missiles 
anti-missile  capabilities."" 

U.S.  response:  "These  tests  were  part  of  a 
research  program  conducted  in  full  con- 
formity with  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  tesU  in- 
volved stages  of  the  Minuteman  I  missile, 
but  not  the  whole  missile.  The  Minuteman  I 
ICBM  is  no  longer  deployed  by  the  U.S." 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  SALT  II  Data 
Exchange  Statement  as  early  as  1979. 

13.  Soviet  charge;  "Multiple  warheads  are 
being  developed  for  ABM  missiles."" 

U.S.  response;  The  U.S.  has  conducted  all 
its  research  activities  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  No  •  •  * 
MIRVed  ABM  interceptor  missiles  are 
under  development."" 

14.  Soviet  charge;  "It  was  exactly  plans  to 
create  such  a  large-scale  ABM  system  that 
were  officially  announced  by  the  American 
side  in  March.  1983. " 

U.S.  response;  The  ABM  Treaty  does  not 
prohibit  research,  and  both  sides  have  had 
research  programs  since  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty.  Soviet  research  and  development  ef- 
forts in  the  ABM  field  have  been  continuous 
and  more  extensive  than  our  own.  Our  pro- 
gram calls  only  for  enhanced  research  in 
this  area.  The  President  stated  in  his  March 
23.  1983.  speech  that  U.S.  activities  in  this 
area  would  be  consistent  with  U.S.  treaty 
obligations." 

15.  Soviet  charge;  "The  American  side  sys- 
tematically violates  the  agreed  upon  princi- 
ple of  observing  the  confidentiality  of  the 
discussion  of  questions  connected  with  the 
fulfillment  of  commitments  on  the  limita- 
tions of  strategic  arms."" 

U.S.  response;  "The  U.S.  continues  proper- 
ly to  discharge  iu  obligations  and  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Regulations  of  the  Stand- 
ing Consultative  Commission.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  not  making  public  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Commission.  The  appearance  of 
stories  in  the  press  about  the  SCC  and  pos- 
sible subjects  under  discussion  there  does 
not  reflect  a  change  in  that  policy." 

The  March  1978  Carter  Administration 
White  Paper  added  further:  "We  have  dis- 
cussed with  the  Sovieu  the  usefulness  of 
maintaining  the  privacy  of  our  negotiations 
and  discussions  and  limiting  speculation  in 
the  public  media  on  SCC  proceedings,  as 
well  as  the  need  to  keep  the  public  adequate- 
ly informed. "  (Emphasis  added.) 

16.  Soviet  charge;  "According  to  data  in 
the  possession  of  the  Soviet  side,  there  have 
been  repeated  instances  of  the  American 
side  exceeding  the  imposed  ceiling  on  the 
yield  of  the  tested  nuclear  devices. '" 

U.S.  response;  'Since  the  effective  date  of 
the  TTBT  and  PNET  Treaties,  the  U.S.  has 
conducted  no  nuclear  tesU  having  yields 
which  exceeded  the  150  kiloton  threshold  of 
these  treaties."  This  is  a  true  statement. 

17.  Soviet  charge;  "The  Soviet  side  has  ap- 
proached the  U.S.  also  about  instances  of 
the  ejection  of  radioactive  substances 
beyond     the     national     territory     of     the 


U.S. 


violation       of       the       1963 


treaty  *  *  *"" 

U.S.  response;  "Both  the  U.S.  and  USSR 
have  encountered  some  difficulty  in  totally 
containing  all  their  underground  nuclear 
tesU.  The  U.S..  however,  has  had  only  a  few- 
problems  in  the  past  with  the  venting  of  ra- 
dioactive debris  from  underground  tests  at 


the  Nevada  Test  site.  As  more  experience 
was  gained  with  the  containment  of  under- 
ground tests,  venting  from  U.S.  tests  became 
even  more  rare.  Over  the  past  decade  there 
has  been  only  one  incident  of  local  and 
minor  venting.  The  Soviets  had  not  raised 
their  concerns  about  U.S.  venting  with  us 
since  1976.  until  the  latest  reference  to  it." 
18.  Soviet  charge;  The  U.S.  is  accelerat- 
ing the  production  of  toxic  chemical  agents 
of  a  new  generation  (binary  ones)."" 

U.S.  response:  "The  U.S.  is  committed  to 
the  elimination  of  all  CW  and  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  complete,  effective,  and  verifiable 
global  CW  ban.  This  commitment  and  U.S. 
efforts  to  promote  genuine  progress  toward 
as  ban  in  the  CD  negotiations  are  widely 
recognized  and  supported  by  the  members 
of  the  CD  and  the  international  community. 
It  is  the  USSR  which  must  take  concrete 
steps  to  convince  the  world  that  it  is  truly 
serious  about  CW  arms  control  by  working 
with  the  U.S.  and  the  CD  to  develop  effec- 
tive and  mutually  acceptable  approaches  to 
banning  CW  worldwide." 

19.  Soviet  charge;  The  U.S.  •  *  *  in 
recent  years  *  *  *  carried  out  a  whole 
number  of  actions  that  brought  about  a 
drastic  growth  in  the  military  danger  in 
Europe  (which)  undermine  the  process  of 
strengthening  security  in  Europe,  the  main- 
stays of  which  were  laid  by  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act." 

U.S.  response;  "The  United  States  is  in 
compliance  with  all  the  undertakings, 
human  rights  as  well  as  security,  contained 
in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  Our  military  ac- 
tivities are  completely  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act. 

We  and  our  allies  notify  all  exercises 
which  exceed  the  threshold  of  25.000  troops 
established  by  the  Final  Act.  and  often 
notify  smaller-scale  military  maneuvers,  as 
a  voluntary  effort  to  strengthen  mutual 
confidence. 

We  regret  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
always  reciprocated.  Not  only  have  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  generally  declined  to 
provide  voluntary  notification  of  any  exer- 
cise which  did  not  reach  the  25.000  troop 
threshold,  as  the  Presidents  report  to  Con- 
gress on  compliance  indicated,  but  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  a  clearcut  failure  to  comply 
with  the  Final  Act.  failed  adequately  to 
notify  the  exercise  Zapad  81.  which  involved 
some  100.000  troops. 

The  Soviet  accusations  lack  of  substance 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  never  formally  approached  the 
U.S.  concerning  possible  U.S.  failures  to 
comply  with  the  security  provisions  of  the 
Final  Act.  Only  in  response  to  U.S.  concerns 
about  Soviet  compliance  with  arms  control 
agreements  has  the  Soviet  Union  seen  fit  to 
lodge  these  unsubstantiated  charges." 

20.  Soviet  charge;  "Neither  does  the 
above-mentioned  line  tally  with  the  commit- 
ments of  the  U.S.  under  Article  6  of  the  Nu- 
clear-Nonproliferation  Treaty." 

U.S.  response;  U.S.  arms  control  policy  is 
fully  consistent  with  the  NPT  Article  VI  re- 
quirement that  parties  to  the  Treaty  pursue 
negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective  arms 
control  measures.  U.S.  proposals  in  the 
START.  INF.  and  MBFR  talks,  and  in  other 
fora.  embody  the  U.S.  commitment  to  pur- 
suing effective  arms  control.  The  Soviets 
should  ask  themselves  whether  their  walk- 
out from  the  INF  talks,  and  their  refusal  to 
set  a  date  for  resumption  of  START  talks, 
are  consistent  with  the  NPTs  obligation." 
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SOVIET  VIOLATIONS  OF  ARMS 
CONTROL  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  connec- 
tion with  Soviet  violations  of  arms 
control  agreements,  I  submit  for  the 
Record  a  memorandum  providing  an 
analysis  of  compliance  issues. 

The  memorandum  follows: 
Memorandum:  Analysis  or  Compliance 
Issues 

Charge  No.  1.  "Repeated  Violations"  of 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  the  1972  Bio- 
logical Weapons  Convention,  and  Related 
International  Obligations 

Issue:  The  Administration  believes  that 
the  Soviets  have  violated  the  Geneva  Proto- 
col, the  Biological  Weapons  Convention, 
and  related  customary  international  law 
through  developing  and  maintaining  an  of- 
fensive biological  warfare  capability  and  by 
actually  using  or  supplying  for  use  chemical 
weapons  and  biological  toxins  in  Afghani- 
stan. Laos  and  Kampuchea. 

Commitment:  The  Geneva  Protocol  pro- 
hibits "the  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating,  poi- 
sonous or  other  gases  and  of  all  analogous 
.  .  .  material",  as  well  as  "the  use  of  bacteri- 
ological methods  of  warfare."  It  seems  indu- 
bitable that  the  Soviets  or  their  allies  have 
used  chemical  agents  in  Afghanistan.  Laos 
and  Kampuchea.  But  there  is  no  definite 
proof  that  these  agents  have  included  those 
outlawed  by  the  Geneva  Protocol,  which  is 
understood  not  to  cover  riot-control  agents 
such  as  tear  gas  and  certain  other  agents 
used  against  people  or  the  natural  environ- 
ment, such  as  herbicides. 

While  many  experts  have  concluded  that 
biological  toxins  and/or  other  lethal  chemi- 
cals have  probably  been  used  in  these  areas, 
there  is  significantly  disagreement  within 
the  scientific  community  on  this  point.  A 
sizeable  body  of  doubters  exist  who  l)elieve 
that  Yellow  Rain  and  other  phenomena  de- 
scribed by  the  Administration's  sources  can 
be  explained  by  natural  causes,  or  at  least 
that  such  causality  cannot  at  present  be 
ruled  out.  Yet  to  date  the  Administration 
has  not  undertaken  systematic  studies  in  af- 
fected areas  to  rule  out  such  alternative  ex- 
planations. Furthermore,  the  physical  evi- 
dence that  has  t>een  collected  thus  far  is 
sketchy.  Few  samples  of  contaminated  sub- 
stances have  been  retrieved  from  the  envi- 
ronment, and  the  characteristics  of  these 
are  such  as  to  suggest  alternative  explana- 
tions. Blood  and  tissue  samples  have  been 
obtained,  but  the  nature  of  the  evidence  and 
the  lack  of  satisfactory  controls  also  leave 
open  the  possibility  of  exposure  to  toxic 
agents  from  other  sources. 

The  Biological  Weapons  Convention  obli- 
gated parties  not  to  develop,  produce,  stock- 
pile or  acquire  biological  agents  or  toxins 
"of  types  and  in  quantities  that  have  no  jus- 
tification for  prophylactic,  protective,  and 
other  peaceful  purposes."  and  to  destroy  ex- 
isting stocks.  Aside  from  the  possible  use  of 
biological  agents  in  the  manner  descrit>ed. 
the  Administration  has  cited  little  hard  evi- 
dence concerning  the  maintenance  by  the 
Soviets  of  a  specifically  biological  (germ)  or 
toxin  stockpile.  Retention  of  lethal  or  other 
chemical  weapons  is  not  outlawed  by  the 
Geneva  Protocol  as  such,  unless  they  are 
also  used.  The  U.S.  and  our  NATO  allies 
maintain  such  stockpiles,  and  in  fact  have 
proposed  to  modernize  them. 

Aside  from  certain  indications  that  the 
Soviets  have  continued  to  develop  biological 
weapons,  including  toxins,  the  primary  evi- 
dence of  such  Soviet  conduct  is  the  incident 
which  occurred  in  Sverdlovsk  in  1979.  An 


epidemic  of  Anthrax  apparently  broke  out 
in  that  area  after  an  explosion  or  other  inci- 
dent in  a  nearby  military  facility.  Discus- 
sions concerning  a  total  ban  on  the  develop- 
ment, production,  and  stockpiling  of  chemi- 
cal agents  were  broken  off  in  1980  following 
revelation  of  the  Sverdlovsk  episode.  The 
Soviets  have  continued  to  maintain  that  the 
events  in  Sverdlovsk  resulted  from  food  con- 
tamination by  naturally-occurring  Anthrax. 

Discussion:  Although  many  experts  be- 
lieve that  toxins  and/or  other  lethal  chemi- 
cals probably  were  used  in  Laos  and  Kampu- 
chea, there  remains  a  sizeable  body  of 
doubters,  who  believe  that  so  called  Yellow- 
Rain  could  have  t>een  a  natural  phenome- 
non, that  there  has  been  insufficient  testing 
of  food  for  toxins,  and  that  physical  evi- 
dence is  not  convincing.  Even  if  lethal 
toxins  and  chemicals  have  t>een  used,  evi- 
dence of  direct  Soviet  involvement  has  not 
l>een  available.  Nonetheless,  Soviet  interfer- 
ence with  a  United  Nations  investigation 
and  general  Soviet  unwillingness  to  discuss 
the  matter  have  led  to  conclude  that  they 
must  be  guilty. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  Soviets  have 
used  non-lethal  and/or  lethal  chemical 
agents  in  Afghanistan,  but  there  is  only  one 
bit  of  evidence,  a  contaminated  gas  mask 
tMught  in  Kabul,  to  point  to  the  use  of 
toxins. 

At  present,  there  is  no  ban  on  the  develop- 
ment, production  or  stockpiling  of  chemical 
agents.  However,  the  Aministration  has  in- 
dicated that  it  will  table  a  draft  treaty  at 
the  Conference  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva. 
The  Carter  Administration  had  discussed 
such  a  ban,  but  broke  off  discussions  in  1980 
following  the  1979  incident  at  Sverdlovsk, 
which  apparently  led  to  the  death  and  ill- 
ness of  hundreds  of  Soviet  citizens  because 
of  pulmonary  anthrax. 

Charge  No.  2— "The  Soviets  have  violated 
a  1975  political  commitment" 

Issue:  The  Administration  tielieves  that 
the  Soviets  have  "violated"  their  commit- 
ment under  the  1975  Helsinki  Final  Act  to 
notify  participating  states  of  major  maneu- 
vers involving  more  than  25,000  troops. 

Commitment:  Notification  is  required  in 
the  case  of  major  military  maneuvers  ex- 
ceeding a  total  of  25,000  troops,  independ- 
ently or  combined  with  any  possible  air  or 
naval  components.  Notification  is  called  for 
when  major  maneuvers  take  place  on  the 
territory,  in  Europe,  of  a  participating  state, 
as  well  as,  if  applicable,  in  the  adjoining  sea 
area  and  air  space.  Notification  is  expected 
21  days  in  advance  or,  in  the  case  of  a  ma- 
neuver arranged  in  a  shorter  time,  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity.  In  addition, 
states  holding  tnajor  meneuvers  are  expect- 
ed to  invite  outside  observers.  These  com- 
mitments are  considered  voluntary  and  not 
legally  binding. 

Discussion:  In  1981,  the  Soviets  notified 
the  parties.  21  days  ahead  of  time,  that  they 
would  hold  an  exercise  called  ZAPAD-81. 
They  did  not  provide  required  information 
on  the  number  of  troops,  on  the  maneuver's 
designation  or  on  the  types  of  forces  en- 
gaged. The  State  Department  protested. 
There  have  been  several  other  instances  in 
which  the  Administration  believes  that  the 
Soviets  should  have  been  more  open  to  ob- 
servers and  should  have  given  better  notifi- 
cation. 

Soviet  compliance  has  improved  In  1983. 
In  Stockholm  last  week,  delegations  were 
exploring  ways  to  get  improved  and  more 
extensive  notification. 

Charge  No.  3— New  Radar  Under  Con- 
struction  Constitutes   ABM   Treaty   Viola- 


tion. Issue:  The  Soviet  Union  is  building  a 
large  phased-array  radar  near  Krasnoyarsk 
in  central  Siberia.  Because  such  radars  have 
arguably  an  intrinsic,  ABM  battle  manage- 
ment capability,  the  question  arises  of 
whether  the  radar  itself,  regardless  of  its  lo- 
cation, is  a  violation  of  the  ABM  treaty. 
Puther.  even  if  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  were 
only  intended  as  an  early  warning  radar,  its 
location  and  orientation  do  not  appear  to  be 
consistent  with  the  ABM  treaty.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  its  location  and  orientation 
are  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the 
1972  ABM  Treaty. 

Commitment:  Since  the  radar  being  built 
is  of  the  large  phased  array  type,  it  is  gov- 
erned by  certain  rules  set  forth  in  Articles 
III,  IV,  and  VI  in  the  ABM  Treaty,  as  well 
as  Agreed  Statement  P.  These  rules  prohibit 
the  deployment  of  such  radars  with  five  ex- 
ceptions: radars  at  specified  ABM  sites, 
radars  at  ABM  test  ranges,  radars  for  early 
warning  purposes  only  "along  the  periphery 
of  its  (each  nations')  national  territory  and 
oriented  outward,"  radars  to  track  objects  in 
outer  space,  and  radars  for  national  techni- 
cal means  of  verification.  These  rules  were 
established  to  preclude  development  of 
either  a  nationwide  ABM  defense  or  a  point 
defense  of  areas  outside  the  two  complexes 
allowed  by  the  treaty  (subsequently  reduced 
to  one  complex  in  the  1974  protocol). 

Discussion:  At  worst,  this  radar  could  pro- 
vide the  beginning  of  a  system  substantially 
broadening  ABM  protection  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  if  coupled  with  additional  radar  and 
the  necessary  mobile  ABM  missile  launcher, 
which  would  be  built  clandestinely  and 
placed  to  protect  missiles  as  nuclear  war 
loomed.  If  used  as  an  ABM  radar  when  com- 
pleted several  years  hence,  it  could  conceiv- 
ably provide  radar  coverage  for  perhaps  120 
of  the  Soviet  fleet  of  1400  ICBMs. 

The  Soviets  claim  publicly  that  the  radar 
is  for  tracking  satellites  &nd  is,  thus  permit- 
ted. 

Many  critics  are  disturbed  that  the  Sovi- 
ets never  mentioned  this  project,  at  appro- 
priate times,  such  as  at  SCC  discussions  of 
other  Soviet  LPAR's.  much  less  sought  U.S. 
approval.  They  simply  waited  for  this 
project  to  be  discovered.  It  was  not  likely  to 
t>e  missed,  since  it  is  about  the  size  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol. 

In  previous  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
raised  questions  about  U.S.  phased  array 
radars.  In  1975,  they  questioned  whether  a 
new  radar  at  Shemya  Island,  Alaska,  was 
part  of  an  ABM  system.  The  U.S.  said  it  was 
for  national  technical  means,  space  tracking 
and  early  warning.  The  Soviets  were  appar- 
ently satisfied.  In  1978.  they  first  asked 
whether  the  new  PAVE  PAWS  radars  in 
California  and  Massachusetts  were  consist- 
ent with  the  Article  VI  rules  on  early  warn- 
ing radars.  The  U.S.  is  now  ouilding  two  new 
PAVE  PAWS  radars  in  Texas  and  Georgia, 
which  are  not  exclusively  oriented  outward, 
as  is  required  for  early  warning  radars. 

It  has  long  k)een  recognized  that  such 
phased  array  radars  are  invaluable  for 
space-tracking  and  verification  work.  How- 
ever, in  my  judgment  of  U.S.  government 
analysts,  this  particular  radar  is  not  so  lo- 
cated or  oriented  that  it  will  be  able  to  make 
any  meaningful  contribution  to  space  track- 
ing of  either  current  Soviet  space  missions 
or  space  missions  of  other  countries. 

Technically,  if  the  Soviet  Union  simply  as- 
serts that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  not  a 
ballistic  missile  detection  or  tracking  radar, 
the  U.S.  has  little  recourse  under  the  ABM 
treaty  because  of  a  loophole  or  ambiguity  in 
the  treaty.  The  ABM   treaty  contains  no 


type  rules  such  as  those  in  the  SALT  II 
text.  A  relevant  type  rule  would  assert  that 
any  radar  of  a  type  developed  or  tested  in 
an  ABM  or  early  warning  role  would  be  con- 
sidered an  ABM  or  early  warning  radar.  Un- 
fortunately the  ABM  treaty  has  no  such 
type  rules. 

Some  Administration  officials  have  sug- 
gested that,  in  order  to  avoid  future  appre- 
hension and  concerns  about  cheating,  the 
two  sides  should  try  to  work  out  a  common 
agreement  in  the  SCC  as  to  what  will  and 
will  not  be  acceptable  in  regard  to  large 
phased-array  radars. 

Charge  No.  4— Telemetery  Encryption  of 
Test  Data  Violates  Legal  Obligations  and 
Political  Commitments. 

Issue:  When  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  test  missiles,  information  on 
performance  is  transmitted  to  ground  moni- 
toring stations  by  telemetery.  This  monitor- 
ing allows  the  side  testing  to  know  just  what 
is  happening  at  each  stage  in  engineering 
parameters  of  the  test  up  to  completion  or 
failure.  In  order  to  verify  compliance,  the 
other  party  tries  to  monitor  the  telemetery. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  over  the  past 
decade  encrypted  increasingly  high  levels  of 
telemetry  from  tests  of  strategic  weapons 
systems  covered  by  SALT  II.  Current  test 
programs  for  the  SS-X-24  and  25  ICBM 
programs  and  the  SS-X-20  and  23  SLBM 
programs  contain  especially  high  levels  of 
telemetery  encryption. 

The  Administration  charges  that  Soviet 
encryption  before  1981,  was  a  violation  of 
legal  obligation.  Activities  after  1981,  when 
Secretary  Haig  declared  SALT  II  "dead", 
are  considered  violations  of  political  com- 
mitments. The  Administration  objects  both 
10  the  nature  and  extent  of  encryption  on 
new  missiles. 

Commitment:  Article  XV,  Paragraph  3.  of 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  specifies:  Each  party 
undertakes  not  to  use  deliberate  conceal- 
ment measures  which  impede  verification 
by  national  technical  means  of  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty. " 

According  to  the  Second  Common  Under- 
standing: Each  party  is  free  to  use  various 
methods  of  transmitting  telemetric  informa- 
tion during  testing,  including  its  encryption, 
except  that  . . .  neither  party  shall  engage  in 
deliberate  denial  of  telemetric  information, 
such  as  through  the  use  of  telemetry  en- 
cryption, whenever  such  denial  impeded  ver- 
ification of  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty. 

In  SALT  11,  the  parties  agreed  not  to 
engage  in  deliberate  denial  of  telemetric  in- 
formation, including  encryption,  whenever 
such  denial  would  impede  verification.  This 
approach  was  taken  to  allow  each  side  to  en- 
crypt or  otherwise  deny  information  not 
necessary  for  verification,  but  useful  in  as- 
sessing military  capabilities  of  the  weapons. 
Discussion:  There  is  little  doubt  among 
sepcialists  that  increasing  Soviet  encryption 
has  "impeded"  verification.  It  has  contribut- 
ed to  uncertainties  about  certain  character- 
istics of  Soviet  missiles.  However,  the 
United  States  has  means  other  than  teleme- 
try to  acquire  information  on  tested  mis- 
siles. As  a  result,  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  Soviets  will  gain  some  meaningful  stra- 
tegic edge  from  encryption. 

Nonetheless,  encryption  is  extremely 
bothersome.  If  the  matter  is  unresolved,  un- 
certainties about  compliance  could  com- 
pound. In  addition,  Soviet  success  in  getting 
away  with  excessive  encryption  could  en- 
courage them  in  other  efforts  to  deny  infor- 
mation. Verification  of  American  compli- 
ance has  never  been  a  particular  problem 


for  them,  since  we  are  an  open  society.  Be- 
cause so  much  less  is  freely  available  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  telemetric  information 
from  tests  assumes  a  greater  importance. 

Thus,  even  if  we  were  to  emulate  them 
and  encrypt  at  a  high  level,  it  would  matter 
far  less  to  them  than  to  us. 

So  far,  there  is  no  evidence  of  progress  in 
resolving  this  problem,  although  it  has  been 
discussed  in  the  SCC.  A  serious  weakness  to 
U.S.  complaints  about  Soviet  encryption 
practices,  of  course,  is  the  non-ratification 
of  SALT  II.  As  a  result,  the  United  States  is 
on  shaky  ground  insisting  on  full  compli- 
ance, when  neither  side  has  promised  to  do 
more  than  "not  undercut '  the  treaty. 

This  problem  has^  particular  significance 
since  some  believe  that  the  Soviets  may 
have  based  their  decision  to  encrypt  heavily 
upon  a  conclusion  that  the  United  States 
should  pay  a  price  for  failure  to  ratify. 
Nonetheless,  it  might  be  possible  to  resolve 
this  matter  in  the  SCC,  given  a  U.S.  persist- 
ence in  explaining,  without  risking  intelli- 
gence sources  and  methods,  the  telemetry 
which  it  requires  and  a  Soviet  interest  in 
proving  its  sincerity  about  arms  control. 

Charge  No.  5— The  Soviet  SS-X-25  is  a 
■probable  violation "  a  Soviet  political  com- 
mitment to  SALT  II. 

Issue:  In  October,  1982,  the  Soviets  began 
testing  a  new.  solid-fueled  ICBM  with  multi- 
ple warheads,  the  SS-X-24.  Under  SALT  II, 
each  side  is  allowed  to  have  one  new 
MIRVed  ICBM.  With  no  more  than  10  war- 
heads and  a  launch-weight  and  throw- 
weight  less  than  that  of  the  largest  "light " 
ICBM  as  of  SALT  II,  the  Soviet  SS-19.  The 
U.S.  MX  and  Soviet  SS-X-24  meet  these  cri- 
teria. Subsequently,  the  Soviets  informed 
the  U.S.  that  the  SS-X-24  would  be  their  al- 
lowed new  type. 

In  February,  1983,  they  began  testing  an- 
other ICBM  with  a  single  warhead,  the  PL- 
5  or  SS-X-25.  The  Administration  fears  that 
the  SS-X-25  may  be  a  second  new  type,  al- 
though the  evidence  is  "somewhat  ambigu- 
ous." Accordingly,  the  Administration  be- 
lieves that  the  SS-X-25  is  a  probable  viola- 
tion of  a  "political  commitment  to  the  new 
types  limited."" 

In  addition,  even  if  the  SS-X-25  is  not  a 
new  type,  the  Administration  argues  the  So- 
viets would  have  violated  a  political  commit- 
ment related  to  the  ratio  between  warhead- 
weight  and  throw-weight  of  certain  missile 
systems. 

Commitment:  Under  Article  IV,  para- 
graph 9,  of  SALT  II,  "Each  party  under- 
takes not  to  flight-test  or  deploy  new  types 
of  ICBMs,  that  is,  types  of  ICBMs  not 
flight-tested  as  of  May  1,  1979,  except  that 
each  party  may  flight-test  and  deploy  one 
new  type  of  light  ICBM."  In  the  Third 
Agreed  Statement  under  Paragraph  10,  Ar- 
ticle IV,  each  Party  agreed  "not  to  flight- 
test  or  deploy  ICBMs  equipped  with  a  single 
reentry  vehicle  and  with  an  appropriate 
device  for  targeting  a  reentry  vehicle,  of  a 
type  night-tested  as  of  May  1,  1979.  with  a 
reentry  vehicle  the  weight  of  which  is  less 
than  fifty  percent  of  the  throw-weight  of 
that  ICBM." 

Discussion:  The  Soviets  claim  that  the  SS- 
X-25  is  an  allowed  modification  of  the  SS- 
13.  Under  SALT  II,  changes  in  length,  diam- 
eter, throw-weight  and  launch-weight  are  al- 
lowed in  existing  missile  types,  so  long  as 
those  changes  do  not  exceed  five  percent.  In 
effect,  the  prohibition  is  more  a  constraint 
on  missile  designers  than  it  is  ^  ban  on  new 
missiles.  Thus,  even  if  the  SS-X-25  is  essen- 
tially brand  new,  it  would  be  an  allowed  new 
type  under  SALT  II,  if  the  stated  measures 
do  not  vary  by  more  than  five  percent. 


U.S.  persistence  in  explaining,  without 
risking  intelligence  sources  and  methods, 
the  telemetry  which  it  requires  and  a  Soviet 
interest  in  proving  its  sincerity  about  arms 
control. 

Even  if  the  SS-X-25  does  not  violate  the 
"new  type"  rule,  the  Administration  be- 
lieves a  violation  of  political  commitment 
has  occurred  since  the  warhead  weight  was 
measured  at  less  than  50  percent  of  throw- 
weight  on  the  one  test  for  which  data  is 
available.  The  rule  on  warhead  weight  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  MIRVing  of  a  purported- 
ly single-warhead  missile. 

However,  partially  because  of  encryption, 
there  is  some  ambiguity  about  whether  the 
RV  to  throw-weight  ratio  of  an  operational 
SS-X-25  might,  in  fact,  be  over  50  percent. 
The  issue  is  very  complex,  and  analysts 
remain  uncertain  about  whether  the  U.S. 
and  U.S.S.R.  even  agree  on  the  definition  of 
such  terms  as  throw  weight  and  launch 
weight. 

Because  the  SALT  II  protocol  has  expired, 
there  is  no  longer  a  prohibition  on  the  de- 
ployment of  mobile  missiles.  As  a  single-war- 
head missile,  the  SS-X-25  could  be  deployed 
as  a  mobile  missile  and  as  an  addition  to 
present  Soviet  forces.  This  is  the  first  such 
weapon  that  legitimately  falls  into  that  cat- 
egory (as  opposed  to  the  SS-16).  Ironically, 
it  was  the  Soviets,  not  the  U.S.  which 
wanted  the  Protocol  extended  because  of  its 
controls  on  cruise  missiles.  In  the  end,  if  the 
SS-X-25  becomes  a  significant  issue,  it  will 
be  not  only  because  of  possible  treaty  viola- 
tions, but  also  because  Soviets  will  have  out- 
paced the  U.S.  substantially  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  mobile  ICBMs.  This  situation  could 
arise  because  the  constraints  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  mobile  ICBMs  will  have  lapsed  be- 
cause SALT  II  was  first  left  unratified,  then 
repudiated  by  the  Administration. 

The  United  States  intends  to  deploy  its 
own  single-warhead  missile,  but  it  may  be. 
years  behind  the  Sovieu  in  moving  in  that 
direction.  Such  actions  by  l)oth  sides  would 
be  more  stabilizing  if  such  weapons  replace 
more  threatening  weapons  as  part  of  a  re- 
ductions process.  The  reverse  could  be  true 
if  new  weapons  were  simply  additions  to  al- 
ready threatening  arsenals. 

Charge  No.  6— "Probable  Violation"  of 
Ban  on  SS-16  Missiles 

Issue:  The  SovieU  have  had  a  numl)€r  of 
SS-16  mobile  missiles  at  their  Plesetsk  test 
range  since  before  SALT  II  was  signed.  The 
Administration  reports  it  cannot  reach  a 
"definitive  conclusion"  on  whether  some 
SS-16S  could  be  considered  deployed.  On 
the  basis  of  "somewhat  ambiguous"  evi- 
dence, the  Administration  concjudes  that 
there  is  a  ""probable  violation"  of  a  legal  ob- 
ligation before  1981  and  of  a  political  com- 
mitment after  that.  The  issue  is  whether  a 
significant  number  of  SS-16s  could  be 
mated  with  mobile  launchers  and  other 
equipment  in  a  short  time  be  operational 
and  pose  a  threat  to  the  United  States  at  a 
time  of  nuclear  crisis.  In  terms  of  the  SALT 
II  text,  the  issue  is  whether  SS-16  related 
activities  at  PleseUk  constitute  deployment. 
Commitment:  According  to  the  Common 
Understanding  under  Paragraph  8  of  Article 
4  of  SALT  11,  the  SovieU  pledge  that  they 
will  not  "produce,  test,  or  deploy"  SS-16 
missiles  during  the  term  of  the  Treaty. 
There  is  no  requirement  that  SS-16s  al- 
ready produced  be  dismantled.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  firm  agreement  between  the 
sides  on  a  satisfactory  definition  of  "deploy- 
ment", nor  agreement  in  the  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment on  when  the  line  from  simple  pos- 
session to  deployment  is  crossed. 
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tion.  In  order  to  provide  for  that  time. 


would  be  better  to  set  this  measure 
•aciHo     fnr    u.'hat.pver    Deriod    of    time. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  would  be 
agreeable  to  me.  and  I  feel  certain  I 
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Discussion:  The  Soviets  have  given  no  par- 
ticular evidence  of  interest  in  the  SS-16 
since  1979.  when  SALT  II  was  signed  The 
missile  ha;  not  been  tested  since  well  before 
SALT  II  was  signed.  However,  the  Soviets 
do  still  maintain  the  SS-16s  and  equipment 
that  they  had  before  SALT  II.  Little  has  ap- 
parently changed  since  then. 

If  SALT  II  were  in  force  and  the  two  sides 
were  cooperating,  it  might  be  useful  to  ask 
the  Soviets  to  go  beyond  their  SALT  com- 
mitment and  actually  dismantle  SS-l6s. 

Charge  No.  7-Soviet  Activities  Are 
■Likely  Violation  "  of  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty 

Background:  In  1974.  President  Nixion 
agreed  with  the  Soviets  to  limit  under- 
ground nuclear  tests  to  a  level  of  150  kilo- 
tons  in  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
That  accord  was  not  sent  to  the  Senate 
pending  negotiation  of  a  companion  treaty 
to  limit  peaceful  nuclear  explosions. 

The  companion  accord  was  agreed  to  by 
President  Ford  in  1976.  and  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  and  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaties  were  sent  to  the  Senate  in  July. 
1976.  The  SFRC  held  hearings  in  1977.  but 
did  not  vote  upon  the  treaties  in  1978.  when 
it  became  clear  that  the  Carter  Administra 
tion  attached  higher  priority  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban. 

After  review,  the  Reagan  Administration 
decided  in  1982  that  it  wanted  expanded 
verification  provisions  in  the  two  treaties 
and  would  not  seek  Senate  consent  to  ratifi 
cation  until  the  Soviets  agreed.  The  Soviets 
maintain  that  the  changes  of  data  and 
other  steps  that  would  occur  if  the  treaties 
were  ratified  would  suffice  for  verification 
purposes  and  that  they  will  only  discuss  ver 
ification  changes  after  ratification.  Matters 
are  at  standoff. 

Concern:  While  the  treaties  have  Ian 
guished.  t)oth  sides  have  conducted  vigorous 
testing  programs  ostensibly  within  the  150 
kilotons  celling  which  both  sides  have 
pledged  to  respect.  Seismological  measure 
ments  indicate  that  a  fraction  of  the  Soviet 
tests  may  have  had  yields  above  150  kilo- 
tons.  However,  because  of  uncertainties  in 
calculating  yields,  scientists  are  sharply  di- 
vided over  whether  the  results  indicate 
clearly  that  the  Soviets  have  cheated.  Some 
believe  that  the  Soviet  testing  program  is 
consistent  with  a  policy  of  adherence  to  the 
150  kiloton  ceiling.  Others  believe  that  at 
least  several  tests  may  have  been  somewhat 
above  that  level. 

Adding  to  the  confusion  is  continued  un- 
certainty as  to  the  accuracy  of  our  measure 
ment  techniques.  In  recent  years,  some 
studies  have  shown  a  probable  over-estima 
tion  of  Soviet  yields,  although  not  enough 
to  resolve  to  everyone's  satisfaction  ques- 
tioris  about  Soviet  compliance.  Thus,  while 
charging  a  likely  violation  '  of  legal  obliga- 
tions under  the  TTBT  the  Administration 
adrrtits  the  evidence  is  ambiguous. 

Commitment:  Under  the  TTBT.  the  two 
sides  obligate  themselves  to  a  testing  ceiling 
of  150  kilotons.  The  two  sides  agreed  that 
one  or  two  breaches  of  that  ceiling  a  year 
would  not  be  considered  violations.  The 
PNET  contains  provisions  designed  to 
ensure  that  neither  side  uses  so-called 
peaceful  explosions  to  get  out  around  the 
TTBT  ceiling. 

Discussion:  The  TTBT  includes  a  protocol 
providing  for  the  exchange  of  information 
on  geographical  boundaries  and  on  the  geol 
ogv  of  test  areas  and  the  provision  of  pre- 
cise coordinates  of  tests  to  help  in  locating 
the  shots  and  assessing  yields. 

Data  IS  also  to  be  provided  on  a  certain 
number  of  tests  for  calibration  purposes. 


The  PNET  provides  for  extensive  exchanges 
of  information  before  and  after  each  explo- 
sion. In  addition,  in  instances  of  multiple 
explosions  with  an  aggregate  yield  above 
150  kilotons.  there  are  provisions  for  on-site 
inspection.  Some  discount  the  value  of  ex- 
changes of  information  under  the  TTBT  on 
the  theory  that  the  Soviets  would  lie.  For 
those  and  others,  however,  the  more  de- 
tailed and  complete  information  called  for 
under  the  PNET  seems  to  have  definite 
value,  even  if  the  Soviets  tried  to  mislead. 

It  is  arguable  how  much,  if  anything,  the 
Soviets  may  have  gained  from  any  testing 
above  the  ceiling.  Certainly,  no  breaches  are 
likely  to  have  been  large  enough  to  allow 
the  SovieU  any  sort  of  testing  the  U.S. 
would  not  be  permitted  because  of  adher- 
ence to  the  treaty.  The  U.S.  has  tested  ade- 
quately all  of  the  weapons  in  its  nuclear  ar- 
senal. Senior  U.S.  military  leaders  have  tes- 
tified that  there  is  no  reason  to  resume 
high-yield  testing. 

It  is  useful  to  recall  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  negotiating  the  150  kiloton  ceil- 
ing was  to  deny  the  Soviets  the  opportunity 
to  exploit  their  greater  ability  to  conduct 
high  yield  tssU.  Because  they  have  remote 
test  areas,  they  would  be  able  to  test  in  the 
multi-megation  range  if  unconstrained  by 
the  TTBT  and  PNET,  whereas  U.S.  tests  at 
the  Nevada  Test  Site  which  approached  a 
megation  would  pose  serious  threat  of 
death,  injury  and  structural  damage  in  Las 
Vegas.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  The  majority  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 


CLOSED  SESSION 
Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  in 
a  few  moments  the  Senate  will  go  into 
closed  session.  It  is  anticipated  that 
shortly  after  we  go  into  closed  session 
the  leadership  may  ask  the  Senate  to 
recess  so  that  the  Members  may,  if 
they  wish,  receive  a  briefing  on  S.  407. 
I  hope  that  when  we  return  we  are 
able  to  get  on  with  the  crime  package 
and  particularly  the  amendment  at 
hand. 

I  have  discussed  in  a  preliminary 
way  certain  arrangements  to  produce 
a  vote  on  those  amendments  shortly 
after  we  return.  We  do  not  yet  have  a 
reply  from  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  on  his  side  but  I  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  make  an  announcement  or  a 
request  in  that  respect  shortly  after 
we  return  from  the  briefing. 

I  have  attempted  to  ascertain  how 
long  the  briefing  might  take,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  because  we  do 
not  know  how  many  Members  are 
going  to  attend  or  how  many  questions 
they  will  ask.  but  just  for  the  sake  of 
planning.  I  guess  that  we  may  be  in 
the  position  to  get  back  to  the  crime 
package  around  3  p.m. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during 
the  closed  session  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon,  the  following  individuals  be 
permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor: 

SENATE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Robert  R.  Simmons,  staff  director. 


Gary  Schmitt.  minority  staff  direc- 
tor. 

Mike    Mattingly,    professional   staff 
member. 

Thomas     Blau.     professional     staff 
member. 

Thomas  Connolly,  professional  staff 
member. 

Eugene   Iwanciw,  professional  staff 
member. 

Ed       Levine,       professional       staff 
member. 

Joe  Mayer,  professional  staff 
member. 

Eric  Newsom,  professional  staff 
member. 

Angelo  Codevilla,  professional  staff 
member. 

Lot  H.  Cooke,  assistant  security  di- 
rector, 

John      Elliff.      professional      staff 
member. 
Senator  Baker,  G.  C.  Montgomery. 
Senator  Byrd,  Dick  DAmato,  Mike 
Epstein. 

Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Doug  Graham,  Arnold  Punaro. 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. Geryld  Christianson,  Carl  Ford, 
Hans  Bennendijk.  Bob  Bell. 

Official  reporter.  Ron  Kavulick,  C. 
J.  Reynolds.  Fran  Garro. 

Office  of  the  Secretary.  George  F. 
Murphy,  Jr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  it  is 
1  minute  until  2.  and  I  wonder  if  the 
Chair  would  be  inclined  the  last  of 
that  1  minute  and  place  the  Senate  in 
closed  session. 


CLOSED  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  p.m.  having  arrived,  the 
Chair,  pursuant  to  rule  XXXV,  now 
directs  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  clear 
the  galleries,  close  all  doors  of  the 
Chamber,  and  exclude  from  the 
Chamber  and  the  immediate  corridors 
all  employees  and  officials  of  the 
Senate  who  under  the  rule  are  not  eli- 
gible to  attend  the  closed  session  and 
who  are  not  sworn  to  secrecy. 

(At  2  p.m.  the  doors  of  the  Chamber 
were  closed. ) 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  see  no 
other  Senator  seeking  recognition  in 
closed  session.  I  move  the  Senate  now 
return  to  open  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

(Thereupon,  at  3:40  p.m.,  the  doors 
of  the  Senate  Chamber  were  opened, 
and  the  Senate  returned  to  legislative 
session.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
it  is  necessary  to  gain  a  little  time  for 
us  to  restore  the  Senate  to  open  condi- 


tion. In  order  to  provide  for  that  time. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMPREHENSIVE  CRIME 
CONTROL  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1762. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  repeat,  in  the  presence  of 
more  Members  who  are  on  the  floor 
now  than  there  were  before,  that  some 
mention  has  been  made  today,  certain- 
ly by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona,  that  some  portions  of  the  se- 
curity community  have  some  concern 
about  the  language  of  this  proposal.  I 
said  earlier,  and  repeated  time  and 
time  again,  that  I  would  be  prepared 
to  accept  an  amendment,  either  at  this 
point  or  accept  an  amendment  if  the 
bill  should  be  passed  with  this  amend- 
ment in  it,  in  order  to  accommodate 
that  portion  of  the  security  communi- 
ty. 

We  were  advised  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee  that  if  we  had  more  time 
with  respect  to  this  measure,  perhaps 
the  security  community  would  be  in  a 
position  to  work  out  appropriate  lan- 
guage which  we  could  then  accept. 

I  say  to  the  manager  of  the  bill  and 
to  the  majority  leader,  as  well  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee, that  if  it  be  their  disposition  to  set 
the  bill  aside  for  a  day,  2  days,  or  a 
week,  and  leave  the  matter  pending  as 
it  is.  this  Senator  has  no  objection  to 
that,  because  this  Senator  is  particu- 
larly concerned  and  particularly  will- 
ing to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible 
with  all  the  Members  of  this  body,  as 
well  as  those  in  the  security  communi- 
ty who  have  indicated  their  concern. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  answer  that  by  saying  that  I 
cannot  speak  for  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  or  the  majority 
leader,  but  I  assure  my  friend  that  if 
that  is  what  he  wants  to  do,  I  am  not 
sure  we  can  do  it  in  a  week.  But  we  can 
get  a  much,  much  better  bill  than  his 
amendment.  His  amendment  right 
now.  in  my  opinion,  is  dangerous.  But 
knowing  what  he  wants  to  do.  I  think 
we  can  work  out  something  that  is  not 
going  to  put  a  peril  on  the  intelligence 

family. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee. . 

I  am  prepared  to  vote,  but  I  wanted 
to  make  it  clear  that  if  there  are 
others  in  this  body  who  feel  that  it 


would  be  better  to  set  this  measure 
aside,  for  whatever  period  of  time, 
with  our  amendment  pending  as  it  is,  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  that  ar- 
rangement. Absent  that,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  go  forward  with  the  measure. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(Mr.  SPECTER  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
report  to  our  colleagues  that  since  the 
open  session  began  there  have  been  ef- 
forts to  see  if  we  could  find  some 
manner  of  accommodation  for  the  con- 
flict we  now  have  before  us.  We  ex- 
plored the  possibility  of  postponing 
consideration  of  this  matter— that  is  to 
say,  the  Metzenbaum  and  Bumpers 
amendments— until  tomorrow  or 
taking  up  something  else  in  the  inter- 
im and,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  none 
of  the  proposals  appear  practical. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  keep  on  going  and  to  do  the 
best  we  can  with  this  bill  and  these 
amendments. 

I  am  not  now  going  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  but  let  me 
describe  one.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
hope  Member  might  consider.  If  it  is 
well  received.  I  will  propound  this  or  a 
similar  unanimous-consent  request  in 
a  few  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  propose  that  we  get 
on  with  a  vote,   up-or-down,  not  ta- 
bling, on  the  issue.  But,  in  order  to  do 
that,  since  there  are  two  amendments, 
a    second-degree    and    a    first-degree 
amendment,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
combine  the  two  and  it  would  require 
unanimous  consent,  I  guess,  to  modify 
the    first-degree    amendment    to    em- 
brace  the   provisions   of   the   second- 
degree  amendment  and  to  provide  that 
no  other  amendments  on  this  subject 
would  be  in  order,  and  then  to  provide 
20  minutes  of  debate,  equally  divided, 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio,  who  is  the 
first  and  principal  sponsor,   and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. At  the  end  of  that  20  minutes,  we 
would    vote    on    the    amendment,    as 
modified. 

Now,  that  is  the  proposal  I  would 
make  if  it  meets  with  general  approv- 
al. I  do  not  now  make  it. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  if 
he  wishes  to  comment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  be  very  happy  to  comment 
and  state  that  that  would  be  very  sat- 
isfactory to  me.  I  assume  that  we  are 
talking  about  when  we  vote  it  would 
be  an  up  or  down  vote. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  it  would. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  would  be 
agreeable  to  me.  and  I  feel  certain  I 
am  speaking  for  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, as  well  as  our  cosponsors.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  speak  for  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Has  the  Senator  accept- 
ed the  second-degree  amendment  as  a 
modification? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  second- 
degree  amendment  would  be  accepted 
as  a  modification  to  the  first-degree 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  could  do 
that  without  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  understand 
that.  I  wanted  to  be  certain  that  was 
in  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
in  order  to  preclude  any  second-degree 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  that  would  require 
unanimous  consent.  If  the  Senator 
wanted  to  modify  his  amendment,  he 
could  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  no 
action  has  been  taken  on  either 
amendment.  I  guess  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  could  modify  his 
amendment  to  incorporate  the  second- 
degree  amendment  without  any  action 
or  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  aware  of  that  but  the 
amendment  would  be  open  for  another 
second-degree  amendment.  If  we 
follow  this  procedure  with  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  the  majori- 
ty leader  indicated  he  might  make, 
then  we  would  resolve  that  issue  at 
the  same  time.  I  would  prefer  to  pro- 
ceed in  that  manner. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  frame  the  request 
so  the  second-degree  amendment  is  in- 
cluded in  the  first  degree  amendment 
and  no  other  amendment  on  the  first- 
degree  amendment  or  on  this  subject 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  prepared 
to  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
make  that  request.  Let  me  restate  the 
request  for  the  consideration  of  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  first-degree  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  be  modified 
as  he  has  suggested  he  is  agreeable  to 
by  inclusion  of  the  language  of  the 
second-degree  Bumpers  amendment, 
and  that  no  other  amendments  to  the 
first-degree  amendment,  as  modified, 
be  in  order,  and  that  no  other  amend- 
ments on  this  subject  be  in  order  to 
this  bill. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  now  be  20  minutes  of 
debate  on  this  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  the  principal  sponsor 
of  the  amendment.  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
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and  at  the  end  of  the  20  minutes  so 
provided  that  a  vote  occur  on  the 
amendment  and  that  no  tabling 
motion  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
we  can  permit  the  minority  leader  to 
complete  his  clearance  process,  I  will 
leave  the  request  pending.  I  now  sug- 
gest the  aljsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
the  record  to  indicate  and  my  col- 
leagues to  know  that  in  respect  of  the 
so-called  Metzenbaum  amendment.  I 
have  been  in  touch  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  since  the 
inception  of  this  amendment.  He  has 
been  more  than  considerate  and  more 
than  cooperative.  As  1  have  indicated 
to  him.  however,  while  the  amend- 
ment seems  simplistic  and  would 
appear  to  achieve  the  results  that  he 
wants  to  achieve,  that  is  not  what  I 
am  hearing.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
here  indicate  that  this  is  a  very  sensi- 
tive, very  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  suppose  the  fact  that  this  particu- 
lar area  has  not  been  touched  histori- 
cally should  tell  us  something  in  itself, 
because  it  is  the  type  of  activity  that 
seemingly  would  be  met  very  quickly 
by  appropriate  Federal  legislation. 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  our 
defense  agencies  have  uniformly  ex- 
pressed strong  reservations  to  this 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  about 
proceeding  forward  now  with  this 
amendment.  They  feel  that  there  may 
be  unanswered  questions,  pitfalls  of 
the  type  that  none  of  us  can  reason- 
ably anticipate  now. 

What  I  am  saying  essentially  to  Sen- 
ator BiDEN  and  to  Senator  Thurmond 
and  to  the  Chair  and  certainly,  our 
leader  (Mr.  Baker),  is  that  as  far  as 
this  chairman  is  concerned.  I  think  a 
far  t>etter  result  would  be  for  us  to 
defer  a  vote  at  this  time  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

I  assure  all  concerned  that  I  shall 
promptly  convene,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  any  and  all  hearings 
that  are  appropriate  to  this  amend- 
ment may  be  fully  heard  and  explored. 
We  shall  invite  members  of  the  public, 
members  of  the  agencies,  and  whoever 
among  our  colleagues  wish  to  be 
heard. 

It  is  on  that  basis  respectfully.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  reconsider  and 
perhaps  withdraw  this  amendment  so 
we  can  consider  it   fully  during  the 
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course    of 
months. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  IWCLUSION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP 
JUSTICE  AND  THE  BUREAU  Or  JUSTICE  STATIS- 
TIC WITHIN  THE  NEW  OITICE  OF  JUSTICE  AS- 
SISTANCE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  some  concern  voiced  on 
the  floor  yesterday  regarding  the  re- 
structuring of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice under  the  justice  assistance  provi- 
sions of  title  VI.  I  would  like  to  send  to 
the  desk  language  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  report  accompa- 
nying this  bill  regarding  the  autonomy 
and  integrity  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Justice  and  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics.  I  Ijelieve  this  language  will 
clarify  the  position  of  the  committee 
and  lay  to  rest  the  concerns  raised  yes- 
terday. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

The  Commillee  feels  that  by  placing  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  and  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  within  the  new 
structure  of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance, 
the  overall  coordination  and  resulting  pro- 
ductivity of  that  branch  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  will  be  enhanced.  While  the  Com- 
mittee recognizes  the  great  value  of  re- 
search and  statistics  in  this  area  and  their 
productive  results,  current  economic  limita- 
tions on  available  resources  and  past  experi- 
ences with  bureaucratic  complexity  dictate 
the  need  for  a  move  efficient  and  focused 
approach. 

The  Committee  therefore  concluded  that 
while  the  day-to-day  operations,  research, 
and  statistical  responsibilities  would  remain 
with  the  Individual  bureau  directors,  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  could  better  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  these  branches  of 
the  Office.  Because  the  directors  will  have 
practical  experience  in  their  fields  and  the 
bill  clearly  defines  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  various  bureaus  within  the 
Office,  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  and 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  will  be  free 
to  pursue  their  academic  and  statistical  en- 
deavors unfettered  by  any  bureaucratic  or 
political  constraints.  It  is  the  Committees 
beliet  that  this  new  structure  will  reduce 
red  tape  and  increase  the  overall  productivi- 
ty of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  with- 
out reducing  the  scientific  integrity  or  au- 
tonomy of  the  Bureaus  involved. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  S. 
1726  is  a  compilation  of  12  criminal 
reform  titles  that  have  been  under 
consideration  for  more  than  10  years, 
and  furthermore,  this  is  the  third  time 
the  Senate  has  passed  some  of  these 
measures.  With  only  one  of  two  excep- 
tions the  reforms  are  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's crime  package.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  House  will  act  quickly  and 
take  up  this  very  much  needed  legisla- 


tion because  the  urgent  need  for  this 
legislation  is  chronicled  in  our  Na- 
tion's newspapers  and  televised  on  the 
nightly  news.  The  pendulum  is  swing- 
ing from  concern  for  criminals  to  con- 
cern for  the  law-abiding  citizens  who 
suffer,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
crime.  Among  criminals,  the  rumor  on 
the  street  is  that  crime  pays.  Leniency 
in  our  system  is  an  added  incentive.  It 
is  incumbent  upon  this  Congress  to 
make  the  criminal  pay.  S.  1762  is  a 
step  in  that  direction. 

The  violence  is  appalling,  its  preva- 
lence is  astounding,  its  impact  on  our 
citizens  is  unacceptable.  The  spectrum 
of  victims  is  far  reaching.  However, 
the  elderly,  because  of  their  vulner- 
ability, are  victimized  more  than  any 
other  segment  of  our  society. 

Instead  of  controlling  crime,  crime  is 
controlling  us.  The  potential  of  being 
the  victim  of  a  senseless  crime  has  had 
its  impact.  Every  24  seconds  some- 
where in  the  United  States  a  violent 
crime  is  committed.  Every  6  minutes  a 
woman  is  raped,  every  55  seconds  a 
robbery  occurs  and  every  23  minutes  a 
murder  is  committed.  We  organize  our 
lifestyles  so  as  to  avoid  the  terror.  We 
have  deadbolt  locks,  window  bars, 
guns,  doormen,  security  systems,  and 
guard  dogs.  We  don't  go  out  at  night. 
We  avoid  certain  streets.  We  are 
afraid,  and  with  good  reason.  Crimi- 
nals have  drastically  reduced  the  per- 
sonal freedom  and  security  that  Amer- 
icans used  to  know. 

Even  in  the  smallest  communities 
the  day  is  gone  when  the  family  could 
leave  the  door  unlocked  when  no  one 
is  home.  Many  of  our  citizens  lock 
their  doors  when  they  are  at  home, 
and  set  the  alarm  system  when  they 
leave.  People  today  feel  isolation  and 
powerlessness.  They  feel  vulnerable 
and  entrapped.  They  don't  know  what 
to  do.  It  is  clear  they  want  more  strin- 
gent laws,  longer  sentences  and  more 
actual  time  served  by  criminals.  They 
are  depending  upon  Congress.  S.  1762 
gives  muscle  tone  to  our  flabby  crimi- 
nal system  in  several  important  areas. 
I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

The  bill  is  composed  of  12  very  nec- 
essary titles  which  together  form  a  co- 
herent approach  to  crime:  Bail;  sen- 
tencing; forfeiture;  insanity  defense; 
drug  penalties;  justice  assistance;  sur- 
plus Federal  property  for  corrections 
purposes;  labor  racketeering;  crime 
amendments;  miscellaneous  nonvio- 
lent offenses;  and  procedural  amend- 
ments. The  bill  includes  provisions 
that  would  allow  judges  to  deny  bail  if 
the  defendant  is  considered  dangerous 
to  the  community,  creates  a  Federal 
sentencing  procedure  through  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  system  of  sentencing 
guidelines,  fixed  sentence  abolition  of 
parole  and  limited  credit  for  good 
time,  and  an  increase  in  penalties  for 
major  drug  offenses. 


Federal  bail  provisions  are  for  the 
most  part  governed  by  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966  and  the  only  issue 
that  may  be  considered  by  the  judge 
in  making  a  bail  decision  is  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  accused  will  appear  for 
trial  if  released.  Although  an  accused 
seeking  release  on  bail  may  pose  a  sig- 
nificant risk  to  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity, the  courts  may  not  deny  bail 
on  that  basis.  This  bill  will  correct  this 
deficiency. 

I  have  seen  several  studies  regarding 
crimes  committed  by  persons  out  on 
bail.  Some  of  these  figures  struck  me 
as  good  evidence  that  our  policy  re- 
garding bail  must  be  changed.  One 
study  showed  that  70  percent  of  those 
persons  arrested  for  robbery  were 
rearrested  while  on  bail;  65  percent  of 
those  released  after  an  arrest  for  auto 
theft  were  taken  into  custody  for  an- 
other auto  theft  while  out  on  bail.  An- 
other study  disclosed  that  28  percent 
of  the  murders,  19  percent  of  the 
rapes,  31  percent  of  the  robberies  and 
32  percent  of  the  burglaries  and  11 
percent  of  the  assaults  were  commit- 
ted by  persons  free  on  some  form  of 
conditional  release.  Another  study  dis- 
closed that  for  a  defendant  with  a  pre- 
vious record  of  two  or  more  prior  ar- 
rests the  chance  of  rearrest  before 
trial  was  twice  as  great  as  for  those 
with  one  or  no  previous  arrests.  While 
all  of  the  studies  do  not  agree  as  to 
the  exact  percentage,  it  is  clear  that 
the  number  of  crimes  committed  by 
persons  out  on  bail  is  staggering. 

These  studies  indicate  the  need  for 
changing  the  standard  for  pretrial  re- 
lease and  detention  so  that  judges  can 
openly  consider  the  possible  threat  a 
suspect  poses  to  community  safely. 
These  examples  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  freedom  bail  provides  should 
not  be  for  sale  at  any  price  for  career 
criminals. 

Title  I  of  S.  1762  also  contains  an- 
other important  bail  provision.  It  is 
the  presumption  that  a  particular  in- 
dividual is  a  danger  to  the  community 
if  he  committed  a  serious  drug  traf- 
ficking offense  or  used  a  firearm 
during  the  commisssion  of  a  violent 
crime. 

Title  II  of  this  bill  addresses  sen- 
tencing and  parole.  There  is  wide- 
spread agreement  that  the  present 
Federal  approach  to  sentencing  is  out- 
moded and  unfair  to  both  the  public 
and  persons  convicted.  It  is  based  on 
an  outmoded  rehabilitation  model  in 
which  the  judge  is  supposed  to  set  the 
maximum  term  of  imprisonment  and 
the  Parole  Commission  is  to  determine 
when  to  release  the  prisoner  because 
he  is  rehabilitated.  Federal  judges  now 
have  essentially  unlimited  and  unguid- 
ed  discretion  in  imposing  sentences.  As 
a  result,  offenders  with  similar  back- 
grounds who  commit  similar  crimes 
often  receive  very  different  sentences 
in  the  Federal  courts.  Some  defend- 
ants receive  sentences  that  may  be  too 


lenient  for  the  proper  protection  of 
the  public  and  others  may  be  given 
sentences  that  are  unnecessarily 
harsh.  Under  the  present  sentencing 
structure,  the  length  of  time  that  a 
prisoner  actually  spends  in  prison  is 
determined  by  the  U.S.  Parole  Com- 
mission. 

The  sentencing  provision  of  this  bill 
creates  a  sentencing  conunission 
within  the  judicial  branch  that  is  di- 
rected to  establish  sentencing  guide- 
lines. They  will  recommend  to  the  sen- 
tencing judge  an  appropriate  kind  and 
range  of  sentence  for  a  given  category 
of  offense  committed  by  a  given  cate- 
gory of  offender.  In  addition,  sen- 
tences are  fully  determinate.  The  sen- 
tence imposed  by  the  judge  is  the  sen- 
tence that  will  actually  be  served  sub- 
ject only  to  modest  good  time  credits. 
The  bill  provides  a  truth-in-sentencing 
package  that  will  inform  both  the 
public  and  the  offenders  of  the  real 
penalty  being  imposed  on  each  defend- 
ant. 

I  see  this  title  as  also  addressing  the 
career  criminal  problem.  With  stiffer 
mandatory  sentences  we  will  be  lock- 
ing up  for  a  longer  period  of  time  the 
worst  criminals.  These  defendants 
commit  on  an  average  10  crimes  for 
every  one  on  which  they  are  convicted. 
If  we  put  away  10,000  career  criminals 
we  can  prevent  100.000  crimes. 

Title  III  is  designed  to  take  the 
profit  out  of  organized  crime,  especial- 
ly drug  trafficking.  The  bill  enhances 
the  use  of  forfeiture,  and  in  particular 
the  sanction  of  criminal  forfeiture,  as 
a  law  enforcement  tool  in  combatting 
two  of  the  most  serious  crime  prob- 
lems facing  the  country— racketeering 
and  drug  trafficking.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  forefeiture  of  a  criminal's  cars, 
boats,  and  airplanes  that  he  used  in 
his  illegal  business  as  well  as  the  prof- 
its. The  bill  also  provides  that  where 
property  found  to  be  the  subject  of 
forfeiture  is  no  longer  available  at  the 
time  of  conviction,  the  court  is  author- 
ized to  order  the  defendant  to  forfeit 
substitute  assets  of  equivalent  value. 

This  bill  also  provided  for  surplus 
property  to  be  donated  to  States  for 
construction  and  modernization  of 
criminal  justice  facilities. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  addresses  the  in- 
sanity defense.  Should  an  accused  bear 
the  burden  of  proving  himself  insane, 
or  should  the  prosecution  bear  the 
burden  of  proving  his  sanity?  Who  is 
the  better  expert  on  a  defendant's 
competence  to  stsind  trial,  a  psychia- 
trist or  a  lawyer?  What  should  psychi- 
atrists be  allowed  to  say  to  juries?  How 
many  experts  should  be  allowed  to 
rebut  and  refut  the  opposing  experts? 
These  are  the  questions  that  fuel  the 
intellectual  debate  on  reforming  the 
insanity  defense. 

These  questions,  however,  have  litle 
impact  on  the  public's  views.  The 
public  believes  that  too  many  murder- 
ers are  using  the  insanity  plea  to  avoid 


jail.  A  vast  majority  believe  that  the 
defense  should  be  banned  altogether 
in  murder  cases.  The  public  perceives 
the  .insanity  defense  as  an  easy  route 
by  which  defendants  in  grisly  murders, 
attempts  on  the  lives  of  national  lead- 
ers and  bizarre  sex  crimes  can  hope  to 
avoid  punishment.  The  insanity  de- 
fense is  eating  at  the  American  people 
like  a  cancer.  Congress  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  do  surgery  and  to  effectively 
cut  out  the  abuse  of  the  insanity  de- 
fense. 

Under  present  law  the  insanity  de- 
fense is  based  upon  the  American  Law 
Institute  Test.  According  to  this 
model: 

A  person  is  not  responsible  for  criminal 
conduct  if  at  the  time  such  conduct,  as  a 
result  of  a  mental  disease  or  defect  he  lacks 
sul)stantial  capacity  to  understand  the 
wrongfullness  of  his  conduct  or  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

This  test  is  based  on  knowing  right 
from  wrong  or  possessing  an  irresista- 
ble  impulse  or  lacking  substantial  ca- 
pacity. This  test  invites  the  presenta- 
tion of  massive  amounts  of  conflicting 
and  irrelevant  evidence  by  psychiatric 
experts. 

"The  defense  has  been  denounced  as 
a  rich  man's  defense.  The  defense  has 
also  been  criticized  by  legal  scholars, 
bar  association  representatives,  and 
psychiatrists  as  time  consuming,  con- 
ftising  and  expensive.  Recent  memory 
brings  to  mind  the  John  W.  Hinckley, 
Jr.  trial.  It  has  been  estimated  to  have 
cost  the  Government  and  Hinckley's 
parents  more  than  $3  million.  The  ex- 
tensive role  played  by  no  less  than 
nine  psychiatrists  made  the  case  one 
of  the  most  expensive  prosecutions  in 
the  history  of  the  insanity  defense. 
The  Government  spent  $300,000  on 
three  private  psychiatrists  and  one 
psychologist.  Hinckley's  defense  also 
employed  a  team  of  six.  The  bill  for 
their  services  was  around  $200,000. 
Two  $57,000  per  year,  assistant  U.S. 
attorneys  spent  full  time  preparing 
the  case  for  trial.  The  main  item  chal- 
lenging their  legal  skills  was  the  insan- 
ity issue.  The  costs  associated  with  the 
jury  exceeded  $40,000.  and  the  tran- 
script of  all  this  expert  testimony  was 
price  tagged  at  $70,000.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  trial  was  time  consuming, 
confusing,  and  expensive. 

Another  problem  with  the  insanity 
defense  as  it  is  presently  written  is 
that  the  decision  on  who  gets  an  in- 
sanity acquittal  has  more  to  do  with 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  jury  than  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  accused.  This  is 
because  the  present  test  requires  the 
jury  to  determine  the  motive.  That  is 
a  difficult  and  unpredictable  task. 

States  have  made  the  first  move  to 
bring  some  consistency  and  predict- 
ability to  the  insanity  defense.  Michi- 
gan, Georgia,  Illinois,  and  Indiana 
have  adopted  a  guilty  but  mentally  ill 
verdict.  More  than  half  of  the  remain- 
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ing  States"  legislature  are  considering 
the  same  approach.  Montana  and 
Idaho  went  even  further  and  have  ef- 
fectively eliminated  the  separate  de- 
fense of  insanity. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  person  could 
be  found  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insan- 
ity only  if,  as  a  result  of  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect  he  was  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
wrongfulness  of  his  acts. 

The  new  test  would  eliminate  refer- 
ence to  knowing  right  from  wrong  and 
having  irresistible  impulses  or  lacking 
substantial  capacity  to  conform  with 
the  law.  It  is  a  more  stringent  test.  It 
will  also  make  the  outcome  more  reli- 
able. 

The  bill  also  shifts  the  burden  to 
prove  the  defense  to  the  defendant 
claiming  it.  The  practical  ramifica- 
tions of  this  stricter  test  is  to  protect 
the  community.  A  mental  disease  or 
defect  would  be  no  defense  if  a  defend- 
ant acted  out  of  an  irrational  or  insane 
belief  that  his  act  was  morally  justi- 
fied because  the  victim  was  an  evil 
man  whose  death  would  end  injustice, 
but  just  recompense  for  past  wrongs 
or  lead  to  a  social  Utopia.  Reforming 
the  insanity  defense  will  help  correct 
those  inequities  which  have  ebbed  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in 
our  Nation's  system  of  justice. 

As  I  mentioned,  this  bill  contains  12 
titles,  each  representing  a  significant 
and  unnecessary  reform  in  our  judicial 
system.  I  believe  the  combination  of 
these  various  provisions  is  a  coherent 
approach  to  strengthening  the  frame 
work  for  criminal  justice.  Today  we 
will  pass  the  crime  bill.  S.  1762.  It  is 
the  product  of  more  than  a  decade  of 
effort  to  improve  the  criminal  code.  I 
want  to  commend  Senator  Thurmond 
and  his  committee  for  the  hard  work 
on  this  vital  issue. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
•  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  continue  to  debate  a  problem 
which  may  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant issues  the  Senate  addresses  this 
session.  Surely,  the  American  people 
view  it  as  such.  Crime— the  most  per- 
vasive common  negative  factor  we  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  face  each 
day  of  our  lives. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
reported  that  in  1982— the  last  full 
year  for  which  statistics  were  avail- 
able—21.012  persons  were  murdered  in 
the  United  States.  That  is  a  grim  aver- 
age of  one  murder  every  25  minutes. 
Reported  rapes  totaled  77.763.  The 
FBI  reports  that  there  is  one  violent 
crime  being  committed  every  25  sec- 
onds and  one  crime  against  property 
being  carried  out  every  3  seconds. 

The  crime  rate  is  a  frightening  one. 
and  it  has  become  a  major  concern  to 
persons  in  all  walks  of  life  and  in  every 
geographic  area  of  our  Nation— and 
because  of  that  concern.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate     Judiciary     Committee     have 
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joined  together  to  support  S.  1762  in  a 
bipartisan  manner— which  is  an  action 
becoming  increasingly  characteristic 
of  this  body  when  dealing  with  such 
important  national  problems.  In  that 
regard.  I  would  wish  to  commend  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  in  particular  my  fine 
friend  and  mentor  Senators  Thur- 
mond. Paul  Laxalt.  Joe  Biden.  and 
Ted  Kennedy  for  the  fine,  conscien- 
tious efforts  put  forth  in  the  further- 
ance of  this  vital  measure  which  now 
gives  the  Federal  Government  the 
proper  tools  needed  to  be  effective  in 
its  crime  fighting  role.  I  urge  passage 
of  this  legislation  as  swiftly  as  is  possi- 
ble.* 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  particular  provision  of  S. 
1762  which  I  fear  may  result  in  in- 
stances of  injustice. 

Section  4243  of  this  bill  provides 
that  a  defendant  who  is  acquitted  by 
reason  of  insanity  and  subsequently 
committed  to  an  institution  will  not  be 
released  until  the  facility's  administra- 
tor determines  that  he  is  no  longer 
mentally  ill  or  dangerous.  In  the  alter- 
native, the  defendant  could  gain  his 
release  by  proving  that  he  is  no  longer 
mentally  ill  or  dangerous.  This  stand- 
ard is  substantially  more  difficult  to 
satisfy  than  that  which  applies  to  non- 
criminal mental  commitments  who 
must  be  released  unless  the  State  can 
periodically  demonstrate  the  need  for 
continued  confinement  on  the  basis  of 
mental  illness  or  dangerousness. 

It  is  argued  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  standards  is  justified  by  the 
fact  that  an  insanity  acquittee  has 
been  demonstrated  to  have  committed 
a  criminal  act  and  found  by  a  court  to 
be  insane.  The  fact  of  demonstrated 
criminality  is  said  to  magnify  the  pub- 
lic's interest  in  confinement.  And  the 
judicial  finding  of  insanity  at  the  time 
of  the  criminal  act  is  said  to  diminish 
the  acquittees  right  to  have  Govern- 
ment continually  demonstrate  the 
need  for  institutionalization.  This  ar- 
gument has.  in  fact,  been  apparently 
constitutionally  validated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  recent  case  of 
Jones  against  United  States.  And 
while  I  believe  it  remains  subject  to 
disagreement,  it  is  a  rationale  which 
Congress  might  reasonably  adopt  in 
this  matter. 

What  I  find  disturbing,  however,  is 
that  the  stricter  criminal  standard  for 
release  is  apparently  to  be  applied  for 
an  indefinite  period  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  crime  an  acquittee  is  al- 
leged to  have  committed.  A  misde- 
meanant or  class  C  felon  is  thus  poten- 
tially subject  to  a  life  sentence  as  a 
criminally  insane  person.  This  poten- 
tial consequence  was  also  validated  in 
the  Jones  decision.  But  constitutional 
sufficiency  does  not  necessarily  insure 
the  wisdom  of  a  law.  Rather,  it  assures 
only  that  the  minimal  requirements  of 


fundamental  fairness  are  satisfied  in 
the  minds  of.  in  this  case,  five  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  President,  the  very  existence  of 
the  insanity  defense  is  based  on  our 
belief  in  the  principle  that  it  is  wrong 
to  punish  those  who  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  their  actions.  This  bill  and 
other  alternative  formulations  at- 
tempt to  implement  this  principle  in  a 
fashion  that  will  not  permit  abuse  or 
unreasonably  endanger  society.  But  I 
cannot  help  but  believe  that  uniform 
indefinite  life  sentence  as  a  criminal 
acquittee.  albeit  to  a  mental  institu- 
tion, constitutes  punishment  and  re- 
flects the  community's  fear  of  mental 
illness  more  than  it  serves  to  insure 
treatment. 

If  a  person  is  actually  convicted  of  a 
crime,  unless  a  life  sentence  is  im- 
posed, he  is  insured  by  the  existence 
of  a  maximum  sentence  that  there  will 
come  a  time  when  society's  depriva- 
tion of  his  liberty  as  a  result  of  his 
criminal  conduct  will  come  to  an  end. 
Under  this  bill,  the  insanity  acquittees 
are  provided  with  no  such  assurances. 
I  believe  that  this  constitutes  nothing 
less  than  a  sanction  for  having  utilized 
the  defense  and.  therefore,  is  contrary 
to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  de- 
fense. 

If  a  criminal  act  is  to  trigger  a  strict- 
er release  standard,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  fairness  dictates  that  the 
application  of  this  standard  not 
exceed  the  maximum  term  of  impris- 
onment for  the  crime  he  was  alleged 
to  have  committed.  The  legal  conse- 
quences of  a  crime  simply  should  not 
extend  further  for  one  found  not 
guilty  than  it  might  for  one  found 
guilty.  This  would,  of  course,  have 
little  effect  for  the  more  serious 
crimes.  But  it  would  assure  that  the 
criminal  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  extend  for  an  unrea- 
sonable time  over  those  who  have 
committed  minor  infringements. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  seek  this 
change  in  the  bill  at  this  late  date; 
however,  whether  or  not  this  particu- 
lar measure  becomes  law,  I  will  at- 
tempt to  insure  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  reexamines  this  matter. 
The  fine  and  difficult  work  they  have 
done  to  date  on  this  measure  is,  of 
course,  to  be  commended  and  I  trust, 
and  will  attempt  to  insure,  that  this 
concern  will  be  substantively  ad- 
dressed when  it  returns  to  this  issue. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  further  commend  the  com- 
mittee on  its  decision  to  include  psy- 
chologists as  among  the  mental  health 
professionals  qualified  to  perform 
court-ordered  evaluations.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  measure  will  not  only 
reduce  costs  at  no  loss  of  quality,  but 
that  it  will  assure  judicial  access  to 
many  more  qualified  examiners.* 
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FEDERAL  IDENTIFICATION  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  had  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code  to  move  toward  the  positive  iden- 
tification of  persons  holding  identifi- 
cation documents.  This  proposal  is  in- 
tended to  serve  as  as  interim  measure 
to  begin  to  deal  with  the  confusion, 
conflict,  and  redundancy  which  now 
exists  in  the  various  Federal  identifi- 
cation systems. 

The  May  12.  1983.  report  of  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  dealing  with  Federal 
identification  fraud  underscores  the 
tremendous  need  for  reforms  in  the 
current  system.  The  report  shows  that 
this  fraud  is  costing  the  taxpayers, 
through!  various  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies,  in  excess  of  $24  billion 
annually.  Illegal  aliens  have  easy 
access  to  identification  documents 
such  as  social  security  cards,  birth  cer- 
tificates, and  drivers  licenses.  At 
present,  more  that  7.000  agencies 
using  more  than  21.000  different  for- 
mats issue  original  or  duplicate  birth 
certificates.  These  certificates  are 
then  used  to  obtain  drivers  licenses, 
passports,  social  security  cards,  food 
stamp  identification  cards,  and  innu- 
merable additional  documents.  These 
documents  then  enable  fraud  artists  to 
collect  unemployment  benefits,  food 
stamps,  tax  refunds,  student  loans, 
and  other  Government  benefits.  The 
problem  is  serious  and  its  magnitude 
expands  with  each  passing  year. 

This  amendment  would  amend  the 
False  Identification  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1982  (Public  Law  97-398).  This  act 
added  new  penalties  to  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code  for  certain  false  identi- 
fication related  crimes.  The  amend- 
ment would  add  new  provisions  to  the 
law  with  the  following  features: 

Agencies  maintaining  identification 
systems  would  be  encouraged  to  use 
common  descriptive  terms  for  personal 
identification  information; 

A  Federal  policy  would  be  estab- 
lished to  reduce  redundancy  and  dupli- 
cation in  these  identification  systems; 

The  systems  would  be  redesigned  to 
encourage  "positive  identification"  of 
holders  of  identification  documents; 

The  President,  within  3  years,  would 
have  to  report  to  Congress  and  make 
recommendations  for  comprehensive 
legislation  in  the  area.  Among  other 
things,  the  recommendations  must 
give  due  consideration  to  the  protec- 
tion of  privacy  and  the  development  of 
appropriate  sanctions  for  misuse  of 
identification  information. 

In  the  97th  Congress,  legislation  was 
enacted  in  three  diverse  areas  which 
suggest  some  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem:  First,  drunk  driving  legisla- 
tion last  year  authorized  the  establish- 
ment in  four  States  of  pilot  programs 
to  develop  an  automated  national  driv- 
ers registry.  This  will  be  a  system 
within  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion  which   will   contain   information 


contributed  from  several  States  on  bad 
drivers.  Included  would  be  information 
concerning  persons  whose  licenses 
have  been  revoked  for  drunk  driving 
convictions.  The  drivers  license  system 
has  been  subject  to  abuse  by  those 
whose  licenses  have  been  revoked  due 
to  the  lack  of  such  coordination. 
These  drivers  can  simply  apply  for  an- 
other license  under  an  assumed  name 
or  in  another  State  where  their  previ- 
ous record  is  unknown. 

Second,  last  year  the  Congress 
passed  the  Missing  Children  Act 
(Public  Law  97-272).  This  legislation 
authorized  expansions  of  the  FBI's 
National  Crime  Information  Center,  to 
include  information  contributed  from 
either  State  or  local  criminal  justice 
agencies  or  concerned  parents  of  miss- 
ing children.  Very  few  children  have 
been  fingerprinted.  While  it  is  true 
that  in  many  jurisdictions,  a  baby's 
footprint  is  taken  at  the  time  the  birth 
certificate  is  issued,  these  prints  are 
seldom  used  subsequently  for  indenti- 
fication  purposes.  This  lack  of  docu- 
mentation makes  it  difficult  to  estab- 
lish the  positive  identity  of  a  child 
when  a  missing  report  is  filed  with  law 
enforcement  officials. 

Third,  in  the  1982  amendments  to 
the  food  stamp  legislation  Congress 
authorized  the  development  of  auto- 
mated systems  for  the  dispensing  of 
food  stamps.  Currently,  almost  $11  bil- 
lion of  this  Federal  assistance  is  re- 
ceived by  approximately  20  million 
people.  In  his  recent  state  of  the 
Union  address.  President  Reagan  esti- 
mated that  over  $1  billion  of  this  as- 
sistance was  wasted  through  fraud,  in- 
eligibility, or  other  misuse  of  the 
system.  At  the  center  of  the  problem 
is  the  fact  that  current  methods  of  dis- 
pensing food  stamps  do  not  require 
positive  identification  of  recipients, 
thus  opening  the  door  for  abuse  of  the 
system. 

In  this  Congress,  the  Senate  recently 
passed  S.  529,  a  bill  to  comprehensive- 
ly revise  our  immigration  laws.  Includ- 
ed in  this  bill  is  a  provision  which  di- 
rects the  President  to  develop  a  secure 
system  within  a  3-year  period  for  the 
identification  of  those  persons  lawful- 
ly admitted  to  and  entitled  to  work  in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  those  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  would 
be  employed  by  companies  having  four 
or  more  employees.  Criminal  sanctions 
would  be  imposed  on  employers  who 
knowingly  hire  persons  not  lawfully 
able  to  work  in  the  United  States. 

The  recent  legislation  and  pending 
proposals  have  a  common  thread: 
They  involve  forms  of  Federal  identifi- 
cation that  already  extend  to  tens  of 
millions  of  our  citizens.  To  say  the 
least,  concerted  action  needs  to  be 
taken  to  reduce  duplication  and  redun- 
dancy, to  protect  the  privacy  of  per- 
sons who  are  subjects  of  these  files,  to 
develop  sanctions  for  unauthorized 
use  of  disclosure  of  the  information 


contained  in  them,  and  to  provide  for 
coordination  of  interested  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  authori- 
ties who  have  legitimate  uses  for  this 
information. 

The  problem  lies  in  the  inability  to 
establish  positive  identification  in  the 
current  system.  Agencies  such  as  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  and 
the  State  Department  as  well  as  State 
and  local  agencies  need  to  develop 
better  programs  to  uncover  fraud.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  listed 
in  its  report  several  projects  in  which 
agencies  cooperated  and  were  success- 
ful in  tracking  down  fraud  schemes. 
However,  these  projects  were  limited 
in  scope.  If  we  are  to  stop  this  unnec- 
essary waste  and  criminal  activity,  it 
must  become  a  nationwide  cooperative 
effort. 

HEARINGS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Courts  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Conunittee,  which  I 
Chair,  has  recently  held  three  hear- 
ings on  S.  1706  and  to  gather  informa- 
tion and  focus  attention  on  the  abuses 
of  identification  documents.  Testifying 
at  our  July  29,  1983.  hearing  were  Mr. 
Gary  McAlvey,  from  the  Bureau  of 
Identification  of  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Law  Enforcement;  Mr.  Robert 
Leard,  Administrator  of  the  USDA's 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service;  Mr.  Louis 
Enoff,  Acting  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration's 
Programs  and  Policy  Division;  Mr. 
Clayton  Hatch,  Director  of  the  Trans- 
portation Department's  National 
Driver  Register;  Mr.  Donald  Blevins, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Pass- 
port Services  from  the  Department  of 
State;  Col.  Michael  Gilmartin,  Direc- 
tor of  Personnel  from  the  Department 
of  Defense;  and  a  panel  of  witnesses 
from  the  Department  of  Treasury 
which  included  Mr.  David  Ray  and  Mr. 
Neal  Findley  from  the  Secret  Service. 
Mr.  James  Owens,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  Mr.  John  Hurley  from  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service. 

On  October  5,  1983,  witnesses  were 
Mr.  John  Walker.  Jr.,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Enforcement  and  Operation's 
from  the  Department  of  Treasury;  Mr. 
Donald  Blevins.  from  the  Department 
of  State;  Mr.  Steven  Schlesinger.  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statis- 
tics and  Prof.  Joseph  Eaton  from  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

At  the  last  hearing  held  on  October 
21.  we  received  testimony  from  Inspec- 
tor Conrad  Barmer,  Deputy  Assistant 
Director  of  the  FBI's  Identification 
Division,  Mr.  David  Nemecek,  Section 
Chief  of  the  FBI's  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center  and  Mr.  Roger  P. 
Brandemeuhl,  Acting  Associate  Com- 
missioner, from  the  U.S.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service. 
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CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  IDENTIFICATION  SYSTEMS 

After  15  years  of  effort  between  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  enforcement 
agencies,  a  high  degree  of  interface 
and  cooperation  has  been  achieved  be- 
tween them  on  standardization  of 
identification  information  and  for- 
mats. Testimony  received  from  Search 
Group.  Inc..  and  the  FBI  amply  dem- 
onstrated that  operational  systems 
can  be  developed  under  enabling  legis- 
lation which  provides  safeguards 
against  invasion  of  privacy  and  pro- 
vide sanctions  for  misuse  or  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  sensitive  informa- 
tion. This  experience  can  well  be  appli- 
cable to  other  noncriminal  justice 
identification  systems. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  at  the  outset. 
S.  1706  and  my  amendment  were  de- 
signed to  be  interim  measures.  The 
President  would  be  given  3  years  to 
undertake  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  status  of  Federal  identification 
systems  and  then  send  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  for  comprehensive 
legislation.  Although  repeated  re- 
quests have  been  made  by  letter  and  in 
the  course  of  the  hearings,  so  far  the 
administration  has  yet  to  take  a  posi- 
tion on  the  bill.  It  may  well  be  that 
comments  will  be  received  at  a  later 
time.  If  so.  changes  and  modifications 
can  be  made  as  appropriate.  In  view  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and  the 
billions  of  dollars  of  Federal  funds  in- 
volved, the  first  steps  to  deal  with  the 
problem  should  not  be  delayed  any 
longer.  As  the  Roth  report  pointed 
out.  the  Justice  Department  conduct- 
ed a  comprehensive  study  of  identifi- 
cation fraud  in  the  mid-1970s.  If  any- 
thing, the  problems  have  grown  much 
worse  in  the  intervening  years. 

Some  will  say  that  this  measure  will 
lead     to     a     national     identification 
system    and    pave    the    way    for    big 
brother  in  Orwellian  fashion  to  con- 
trol our  lives  in  every  detail.  Indeed 
there    are    very    important    consider- 
ations of  privacy  and  security  which 
must  be  addressed  in  the  context  of 
this  legislation.  But  if  current  identifi- 
cation   systems    are    allowed— by    de- 
fault—to    develop,      automate,      and 
expand  as  they  are  now.  the  situation 
can  be  much  worse  than  if  a  coordinat- 
ed,  logical   policy   is  developed.  This 
amendment   encourages   decentraliza- 
tion and  separate,  but  coordinated  de- 
velopment of  the  major  systems,  not 
Federal  preemption  and  consolidation. 
Testimony    received     from    several 
agencies  including  the  Departments  of 
Defense.  Agriculture,  and  Justice  have 
amply   demonstrated   that   vast  sums 
are  being  spent  on  automation,  yet 
with  very  little  coordination  and  inter- 
face. Although  it  is  possible  that  the 
administration    could    come    back    to 
Congress  with  a  recommendation  for  a 
national  system,  this  is  only  one  of 
several  options.  If  the  experience  of 
the  criminal  justice  community  is  ex- 
amined, it  will  become  readily  appar- 


ent that  existing  Federal  and  State 
and  local  systems  can  be  upgraded, 
automated,  and  interfaced  without 
resort  to  a  national  system.  Whatever 
might  be  recommended  3  years  hence. 
Congress  must  still  make  the  policy 
determination  as  to  what  would  be 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  thank 
the  floor  managers  of  S.  1762  for  their 
cooperation  and  support  for  the  meas- 
ure. 

WITNESS  SECURITY 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  at  my  re- 
quest, completed  a  study  on  March  17, 
1983,  of  the  witness  security  program. 
I  had  an  amendment  that  corrects  a 
deficiency  in  the  program  that  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  GAO  report. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  know, 
through  the  witness  security  program 
the  Federal  Government  provides  indi- 
viduals with  new  identities  and  relo- 
cates them  because  their  lives  have 
been  endangered  as  a  result  of  their 
testimony  in  Federal  and  State  pros- 
ecutions. As  a  result  of  this  program, 
the  Government  has  successfully  pros- 
ecuted and  convicted  many  criminals. 

However,  this  program  is  not  with- 
out problems.  Protected  witnesses 
have  committed  criminal  acts  after 
being  admitted  to  the  program  and 
have  used  their  Government-created 
identities  to  avoid  legal  obligations. 

GAO's  most  recent  review  of  this 
program  found  that  during  one  6- 
month  period,  various  creditors  were 
seeking  to  recover  over  $7.3  million 
from  36  relocated  witnesses.  Included 
among  the  creditors  were  doctors  seek- 
ing to  recover  money  for  services  ren- 
dered, nonrelocated  parents  seeking  to 
collect  child  support,  a  women  seeking 
to  recover  a  personal  loan,  a  State  bro- 
kerage firm  seeking  to  recover  money 
from  a  former  employee,  and  Govern- 
ment agencies  seeking  to  recover 
unpaid  criminal  fines  and  unpaid 
taxes. 

When  problems  with  creditors  or 
nonrelocated  parents  occur,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  faces  a  dilemma. 
Should  it  continue  to  conceal  a  wit- 
ness' new  identity  to  a  third  party  and 
thus  potentially  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  witness? 

In  the  past,  the  Justice  Department 
had  a  blanket  policy  of  not  disclosing 
information  on  protected  witnesses  to 
assist  third  parties.  In  April  1982.  an 
internal  memorandum  was  issued 
which  changed  this  policy.  The  Justice 
Department  says  it  will  now  consider 
disclosure  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  The 
GAO  complimented  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  its  initiative,  but  be- 
lieved that  additional  safeguards  were 
needed  to  protect  society  from  the  un- 
scrupulous actions  of  some  witnesses.  I 
agree  with  GAO's  findings. 

My  amendment  establishes  a  proce- 
dure by  which  an  individual  with  a  ju- 
dicial order  or  judgment  may  petition 


a  Federal  court  for  the  appointment  of 
a  special  master  to  enforce  his  or  her 
rights  against  the  protected  witness. 
The  special  master,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Federal  district  court  judge 
where  the  judgment  holder  resides, 
will  be  furnished  the  new  name  and  lo- 
cation of  the  protected  witness  in 
order  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  judg- 
ment holder.  This  procedure  assures 
that  the  identity  of  the  protected  wit- 
ness is  not  publicly  disclosed  while 
providing  an  opportunity  to  an  indi- 
vidual with  a  legitimate  order  or  judg- 
ment to  have  it  enforced.  The  costs  of 
this  program  are  apportioned  between 
the  judgment  holder  and  the  protect- 
ed witness. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  agree  that  we  need  to 
do  all  we  can  to  fight  crime.  The  wit- 
ness security  program  is  an  important 
tool  in  the  Federal  fight  against  crime. 
This  amendment  would  allow  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  program  without  sac- 
rificing the  rights  of  innocent  third 
parties  who  have  had  dealings  with 
protected  witnesses. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  part  B 
of  title  X  is  designed  to  criminalize  the 
offense  of  solicitation  to  commit  a 
Federal  crime  of  violence.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  is  designed  to  avoid 
any  possible  concern  that  such  an  of- 
fense might  impinge  on  constitutional- 
ly protected  speech,  petition,  and  as- 
sembly rights  under  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Criminal  solicitation  is  an  inchoate 
offense  which  is  primarily  designed  to 
be  invoked  when  the  person  solicited 
does  not  engage  in  the  solicited  crimi- 
nal conduct.  Unlike  the  inchoate  of- 
fenses of  conspiracy  and  attempt,  the 
criminal  solicitation  offense  contains 
no  requirement  that  any  act  be  taken 
in  furtherance  of  the  crime.  Thus,  the 
essence  of  solicitation  is  to  criminalize 
the  attempt  to  induce  another  to 
commit  a  crime  through  the  utterance 
of  mere  words. 

Over  the  past  several  Congresses, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  grappled 
with  the  problem  that  any  criminal  so- 
licitation statute  will  often  intersect 
with  the  first  amendment.  The  com- 
mittee has  considered  a  general  crimi- 
nal solicitation  statute  both  in  the 
context  of  criminal  code  reform  as 
well  as  omnibus  crime  legislation.  In 
considering  these  proposals  to  create  a 
criminal  solicitation  statute,  the  com- 
mittee has  often  noted  the  difficult 
problem  of  distinguishing  constitu- 
tionally protected  speech  in  the  form 
of  mere  advocacy  from  advocacy  di- 
rected to  inciting  or  producing  immi- 
nent lawless  action  under  circum- 
stances likely  to  incite  or  produce  such 
action.  To  guard  against  proscribing 
constitutionally  protected  advocacy, 
the  committee  during  its  deliberations 
on  the  criminal  code  reform  limited 
application  of  the  solicitation  offense 


to  a  list  of  33  egregious  felonies.'  In  a 
similar  spirit,  the  committee  limited 
the  solicitation  offense  in  S.  1762  to 
"crimes  of  violence."  However,  the  def- 
inition of  the  term  "crime  of  violence" 
was  designed  to  encompass  all  of  the 
uses  of  the  term  in  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  and  was  not  specifically 
tailored  to  the  crime  of  solicitation. 

To  guard  against  infringement  of 
first  amendment  rights  and  to  respond 
to  suggestions  that  the  solicitation  of- 
fense as  currently  defined  in  S.  1762 
would  present  the  potential  for  abuse, 
the  proposed  amendment  limits  sec- 
tion 1003  to  "felonies  that  have  as  an 
element  the  use,  attempted  use,  or 
threatened  use  of  physical  force 
against  the  person  or  property  of  an- 
other." This  narrower  definition  is 
consistent  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  final  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
an  amendment  to  sectin  219  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  substitutes  the 
words  'Public  Official"  for  "officer  or 
employee "  of  The  executive  legisla- 
tive, or  judicial  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

In  my  view,  this  is  a  long  overdue 
clarifying  amendment.  After  nearly  4 
years  of  hearings,  the  Congress  passed 
refinement  to  the  Foreign  Agents  Reg- 
istration Act.  These  amendments  to 
this  1938  statute  became  effective  in 
1966. 

One  of  the  amendments  was  a  new 
provision  in  the  law  which  effectively 
precluded  most  Federal  Government 
officials  from  violating  their  oaths  of 
office  by  representing  the  interest  of 
any  undisclosed  foreign  principal.  In 
so  doing,  the  Congress  by  omission, 
probably  due  to  oversight,  failed  to 
specifically  include  itself  among  the 
elected  and  appointed  officials  barred 
from  such  activity. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  8  years, 
scandals  involving  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  foreign  governments  have 
resulted  in  substantial  embarrassment 
to  this  institution.  I  believe  it  would  be 
extremely  useful  to  clarify  the  pro- 
scription against  such  activity  by  using 
a  term,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
spelled  out  in  the  bribery  statute  18 
U.S.C.  201.  Adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment and  thereby  the  term  "public  of- 
ficial" in  lieu  of  "officer  or  employee" 
will  serve  to  state  unequivocally  that 
we  in  Congress  are  no  more  entitled  to 
escape  the  provisions  of  the  conflict- 
of-intererst  law  than  anyone  else  who 
has  taken  the  solemn  oath  of  office. 

This  amendment  would  demonstrate 
to  the  public  at  large  that  we  are  not 
above  the  law. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  today  to  speak  in  favor  of 
S.    1762,    the    Comprehensive    Crime 


'  S.  1722.  96th  Cong..  1st  sess.  (1979).  as  reported 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


Control  Act.  I  commend  my  colleagues 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  the 
fine  job  they  have  done  in  creating  a 
tough  but  fair  crime  control  package. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
sentencing  provisions  of  title  II  were 
included   in  the   bill.   Minnesota   has 
been  a  pioneer  in  implementing  this 
type  of  sentencing  structure.  Minneso- 
ta's unique  system  developed  by  legis- 
lative mandate   has  resulted   in  sen- 
tencing   guidelines   which    have   con- 
trolled   the    growth    of    the    State's 
prison  population  and  made  the  impo- 
sition of  sentences  much  more  fair  and 
equitable.  I  am  proud  that  Minnesota 
sentencing  law  was  the  model  for  the 
Federal    sentencing    reforms,    and    I 
have  long  advocated  these  changes  on 
the  Federal  level.  As  Senator  Kenne- 
dy, who  has  been  a  leader  on  restruc- 
turing  the   Federal   sentencing   laws, 
said   earlier   Minnesota   has   had   ex- 
traordinary success.   In  the  last  two 
Congresses  I  have  cosponsored  the  leg- 
islation upon  which  title  II  is  based.  It 
is  time  wse  put  certainty  and  fairness 
back  into  our  sentencing  system. 

Certainty  is  needed  to  send  criminals 
a  clear  signal  that  if  they  break  the 
law.  punishment  will  result.  I  believe 
that  a  determinate  sentencing  struc- 
ture such  as  we  adopt  today  will  send 
that  clear  signal.  It  is  the  most  effec- 
tive type  of  sentencing  structure  possi- 
ble to  deter  criminal  acts. 

Fairness  is  needed  to  remove  the  dis- 
parity in  sentences  which  courts 
impose  on  similarly  situated  defend- 
ants. This  occurs  in  sentences  handed 
down  by  judges  in  the  same  district 
and  by  judges  from  different  districts 
and  circuits  in  the  Federal  system. 
One  judge  may  impose  a  relatively 
long  prison  term  to  rehabilitate  or  in- 
capacitate the  offender.  Another 
judge,  under  similar  circumstances 
may  sentence  the  defendant  to  a 
shorter  prison  term  simply  to  punish 
him,  or  the  judge  may  opt  for  the  irn- 
position  of  a  term  of  probation  in 
order  to  rehabilitate  him. 

For  example,  in   1974,  the  average 
Federal  sentence  for  bank  robbery  was 

II  years,  but  in  the  northern  district 
of  Illinois  it  was  only  5'/^  years.  Fur- 
ther probative  evidence  may  be  de- 
rived from  another  1974  study  in 
which  50  Federal  district  court  judges 
from  the  second  circuit  were  given  20 
identical  files  drawn  from  actual  cases 
and  were  asked  to  Indicate  what  sen- 
tence they  would  impose  on  each  de- 
fendant. The  variations  in  the  judges' 
proposed  sentences  in  each  case  were 
astounding.  In  one  extortion  case,  for 
example,  the  range  of  sentences  varied 
from  20  years'  imprisonment  and  a 
$64,000  fine  to  3  years'  imprisonment 
and  no  fine. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  for 
the  first  time.  Federal  law  will  assure 
that  the  Federal  criminal  justice 
system  will  adhere  to  a  consistent  sen- 
tencing philosophy,  which  along  with 


sentencing  guidelines  will  result  in 
fairer  and  more  consistent  treatment 
in  the  imposition  of  sentences. 

Again,  I  applaud  my  colleagues  for 
their  efforts  on  this  bill,  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 
Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  there  is  a  measure  or 
quotient  of  frustration.  Mr.  President, 
it  would  be  near  the  top  right  now  be- 
cause we  have  tried  very  hard  to  get 
this  situation  in  shape  so  we  can  vote 
this  afternoon,  and  I  still  hope  we  can. 
I  am  referring  to  the  Metzenbaum/ 
Bumpers  amendments.  But  it  would 
appear,  Mr.  President,  that  for  the 
next  few  minutes  I  am  stymied. 

I  am  loathe  to  fritter  away  this  time. 
Therefore,  I  have  consulted  with  the 
minority  leader  about  going  to  an- 
other matter;  that  is,  the  so-called 
Christopher  Columbus  bill,  which  will 
require  a  rollcall  vote. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  reach  the 
managers  of  the  bill  on  this  side.  I  am 
authorized  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  proceeding  to  the  consideration 
of  this  matter  and  the  underlying 
budget  waiver,  I  assume,  and  in  a 
moment  I  intend  to  do  that. 

I  should  also  say  to  Senators,  howev- 
er, that  after  we  do  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, we  are  going  to  come  back  to 
this  crime  package.  Today  is  Wednes- 
day. By  this  time  we  were  supposed  to 
be  well  into  the  collateral  and  ancil- 
lary bills  that  are  to  accompany  this 
measure.  So  we  may  be  around  a  little 
while. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  ask  tha*  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
budget  waiver  to  accompany  Calendar 
OrderNo.  316.  S.  500. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  pending  and  we  are 
on  another  matter,  anu  I  do  not  want 
it  to  go  back  on  the  calendar. 

First  of  all,  I  withdraw  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing measure  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
to  recur  after  the  disposition  of  the 
matter  I  am  about  to  address. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 
Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President.   I 


ask 


the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  387,  Senate  Resolution 
189,  the  budget  waiver  to  accompany 
S.  500. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  will  be  stated. 
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sion  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  com- 
memoration of  the  voyages  of  discovery. 


suits  of  the  study  to  the  Commission,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations,  affording 


(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such   additional    personnel,    not   to   exceed 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  189>  waiving 
section  402(a)  o(  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  500 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  budget 
resolution  waiver. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  189)  was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  189 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  consideration  of 
S.  500.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  because  S. 
500.  as  reported,  authorizes  the  enactment 
of  new  budget  authority  which  would  first 
become  available  in  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
such  bill  was  not  reported  on  or  before  May 
15.  1983.  as  required  by  section  402(al  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such 
authorizations. 

The  budget  waiver  will  allow  Senate  con- 
sideration of  S.  500  which  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  thirty  member  Commis- 
sion, plus  a  nonvoting  participant  from 
Spain  and  a  nonvoting  participant  from 
Italy,  to  plan,  encourage,  coordinate,  and 
conduct  the  commemoration  of  the  quincen- 
tennial  of  the  voyages  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. 

S.  500  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  an 
estimated  $220,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$220,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning on  October  1.  1984.  and  ending  tjefore 
October  1.  1992.  and  $20,000  for  the  period 
from  October  1.  1992.  through  November  15. 
1992.  resulting  in  a  total  appropriation  of 
$2,000,000 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


JMI 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  budget  waiver  has  been  accom- 
plished. I  am  prepared  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  go  to  S.  500.  Before  I  do.  I 
want  to  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  I  understand  has 
been  cleared  all  around. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  proceeds  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  316.  S.  500.  only  one  amendment 
will  be  in  order  and  that  is  an  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias).  which 
amendment  is  at  the  desk. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  limitation  on  debate  of 
40  minutes,  equally  divided,  on  the  bill 
as  amended,  to  include  the  debate  on 
the  amendment  which  will  be  in  order. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  after  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment, it  be  in  order  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  companion  House 
bill.  H.R.  1492.  Calendar  No.  256.  and 
that  only  one  amendment  be  in  order. 


and  that  is  an  amendment  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  text  of  S.  500  as 
amended,  if  amended,  and  that  no 
debate  be  in  order  on  that  motion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  control 
of  the  time  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 
QUINCENTENARY  JUBILEE  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  No.  316.  S.  500. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistance  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  500)  entitled  the  Christopher 
Columbus  Quincentenary  Jubilee  Act." 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert. 

That  this  Act  may  tie  cited  as  the  "Chris- 
topher Columbus  Quincentenary  Jubilee 
Act". 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATIONS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that- 

(1)  October  12.  1992.  marks  the  five  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  voyages  of  discov- 
ery of  Christopher  Columbus; 

(2)  the  governments  and  people  of  Spain 
and  Italy  should  be  recognized  and  com- 
mended for  their  historic  role  and  contribu- 
tion to  those  voyages: 

(3)  all  persons  in  this  country  should  look 
with  pride  on  the  achievements  and  contri- 
butions of  their  ancestors  with  respect  to 
those  historic  voyages:  and 

(4)  SIS  the  Nation  approaches  the  quincen- 
tennial  of  the  voyages  of  discovery  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  it  is  appropriate  to  cele- 
brate and  commemorate  this  anniversary 
through  local,  national,  and  international 
observances  and  activities  planned,  encour- 
aged, coordinated,  and  conducted  by  a  na- 
tional commission  representative  of  appro- 
priate individuals  and  public  and  private  au- 
thorities and  organizations. 

establishment:  composition 
Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Christopher  Colum- 
bus Quincentenary  Jubilee  Commission 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  to  plan,  encourage,  coordi- 
nate, and  conduct  the  commemoration  of 
the  voyages  of  discovery  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
thirty  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent upon  the  recommendation  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  in  consultation 
with  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate: 

(2)  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
consultation  with  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

(3)  ten  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, which  members  shall  be  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  otherwise  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States: 


(4)  the  Secretary  of  State: 

(5)  the  Archivist  of  the  United  Slates: 

(6)  The  Librarian  of  Congress: 

(7)  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution: 

(8)  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities:  and 

(9)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(c)  The  President  is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  invite  the  governments  of 
Spain  and  Italy  each  to  appoint,  before  Oc- 
tober 1.  1983.  one  individual  to  serve  as  a 
nonvoting  participant  in  the  activities  of  the 
Commission. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  call  the 
first  meeting  for  the  purposes  of  electing  a 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  both  of 
whom  shall  be  from  among  the  members  of 
the  Commission  appointed  under  subsection 
(b)(3).  The  Commission  may  appoint  honor- 
ary meml)ers.  and  may  establish  an  Adviso- 
ry Council  to  assist  the  Commission  in  its 
work. 

(e)  Appointments  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  l>e  made  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  but 
not  later  than  October  1.  1983.  Vacancies 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  original  appointments  were  made. 

DirriES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  prepare  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  commemorating  the  quincenten- 
nial  of  the  voyages  of  discovery  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  and  to  plan,  encourage,  co- 
ordinate, and  conduct  observances  and  ac- 
tivities commemorating  the  historic  events 
associated  with  those  voyages.  In  carrying 
out  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall 
particularly  examine  the  historic  role  of  the 
government  and  people  of  Spain  in  order  to 
promote  a  greater  public  awareness,  under- 
standing, and  appreciation  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  Spain  with  respect  to  those 
voyages. 

(b)  Not  later  than  October  1.  1985.  the 
Commission  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  com- 
prehensive report  incorporating  its  recom- 
mendations for  the  commemoration  of  the 
quincentennial  of  the  voyages  of  discovery 
of  Christopher  Columbus.  The  report  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  shall  include— 

(1)  recommendations  for  appropriate  ac- 
tivities for  the  commemoration,  including— 

(A)  the  production,  publication,  and  distri- 
bution of  books,  pamphlets,  films,  and  other 
educational  materials  focusing  on  the  histo- 
ry, culture,  and  political  thought  of  the 
lands  Christopher  Columbus  traveled  from 
and  to  during  the  voyages  of  discovery: 

(B)  bibliographical  and  documentary 
projects  and  publications; 

(C)  conferences,  convocations,  lectures, 
seminars,  and  other  similar  programs: 

(D)  the  development  of  libraries,  muse- 
ums, and  exhibits,  including  mobile  exhib- 
its; 

(E)  ceremonies  and  celebrations  com- 
memorating specific  events: 

(F)  programs  focusing  on  the  internation- 
al significance  of  the  voyages  of  discovery  of 
Christopher  Columbus:  and 

(G)  the  design,  inscriptions,  and  other 
specifications  relating  to  the  issuance  of 
commemorative  coins,  medals,  and  stamps, 
by  the  United  States; 

(2)  recommendations  for  the  allocation  of 
financial  and  administrative  responsibility 
among  the  public  agencies  and  private  orga- 
nizations recommended  for  participation  by 
the  Commission:  and 

(3)  recommendations  for  such  legislation 
and  administrative  actions  as  the  Commis- 


sion deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  com- 
memoration of  the  voyages  of  discovery. 
The  President  shall  transmit  the  Commis- 
sions  report  to  the  Congress  together  with 
such  comments  and  additional  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  and  administrative  ac- 
tions as  the  President  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Commission,  including 
an  accounting  of  funds  received  and  expend- 
ed. 

(d)  In  preparing  its  plans  and  programs, 
the  Commission  shall  consider  any  related 
plans  and  programs  developed  by  State  and 
local,  and  foreign  governments,  and  private 
groups,  including  the  1992  Worlds  Fair  to 
be  held  in  Chicago.  Illinois,  and  in  Seville. 
Spain.  The  Commission  shall  endeavor  to 
plan  and  conduct  its  activities  in  such 
manner  as  to  ensure  that  activities  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  this  Act  do  not  duplicate  ac- 
tivities of  the  1992  Worlds  Pair. 

(e)  The  Commission  may  designate  special 
committees  and  invite  representatives  from 
such  public  agencies  and  private  organiza- 
tions to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying 
out  this  section  as  the  Commission  deems 
appropriate. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNCTIONS 

Sec  5.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for— 

(1)  the  preparation,  distribution,  dissemi- 
nation, exhibition,  and  sale  of  historical, 
commemorative,  and  informational  materi- 
als and  objects  which  will  contribute  to 
public  awareness  of.  and  interest  in,  the 
quincentennial.  except  that  any  commemo- 
rative coins,  medals,  or  stamps  issued  by  the 
United  Stales  shall  be  sold  only  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  competitions,  commissions,  and  awards 
for  historical,  scholarly,  artistic,  literary, 
musical,  and  other  works,  programs,  and 
projects  relating  to  the  quincentennial;  and 

(3)  a  quincentennial  calendar  or  register 
of  programs  and  projects,  and  in  other  ways 
provide  a  central  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion and  coordination  regarding  dales, 
events,  places.  d(x:uments.  artifacts,  and  per- 
sonalities of  quincentennial  historical  and 
commemorative  significance. 

COORDINATION  OF  EFFORTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  Commission  shall  consult,  co- 
operate with,  and  seek  advice  and  assistance 
from  appropriate  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.  Stale  and  local  public  bodies,  for- 
eign goveriunents.  learned  societies,  and  his- 
torical, patriotic,  philanthropic,  civic,  pro- 
fessional, and  related  organizations.  Such 
Federal  departmenU  and  agencies  are  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  cooperate  with 
the  Commission  in  planning,  encouraging, 
coordinating,  and  conducting  appropriate 
commemorative  activities. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Stale  shall  undertake 
a  study  of  appropriate  cooperative  actions 
which  might  be  taken  with  foreign  govern- 
ments to  preserve  and  develop  historic  sites 
related  to  the  voyages  of  discovery  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  will  ensure  that  fitting  observ- 
ances and  exhibits  may  be  held  at  each  such 
site  during  the  commemoration.  (In  particu- 
lar the  Secretary  may  consult  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  which  share  the  Columbian 
heritage  and  with  the  governments  of  Spain 
and  Italy  with  respect  to  joint  participation 
in  events  in  the  United  States  and  in  such 
nations.)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  re- 


sults of  the  study  to  the  Commission,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations,  affording 
the  Commission  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  study,  and  to  incorporate  such  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  appropriate  in  the  report 
required  by  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Commission,  especially  in  the  en- 
couragement and  coordination  of  scholarly 
works  and  presentations  focusing  on  the 
history,  culture,  and  political  thought  of  the 
period  surrounding  the  voyages  of  discov- 
ery. 

(d)  The  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  shall  cooper- 
ate with  the  Commission,  especially  in  the 
development  and  display  of  exhibits  and  col- 
lections, and  in  the  development  and  distri- 
bution of  bibliographies,  catalogs,  and  other 
materials  relevant  to  the  period. 

(e)  Nothing,  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  restrict,  abridge,  or  otherwise  limit  the 
planning,  development,  conduct,  operations, 
or  activities  of  the  1992  Worlds  Fair  to  be 
held  in  Chicago.  Illinois,  and  in  Seville. 
Spain,  nor  shall  any  provision  of  this  Act  be 
construed  to  vest  in  the  Commission  any 
right  or  responsibility  to  regulate  or  other- 
wise oversee  the  planning,  development, 
conduct,  operations,  or  activities  of  such 
Fair. 

DONATIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  may  accept  do- 
nations of  money,  property,  or  personal 
services,  except  that  the  Commission  may 
not  accept  donations— 

(1)  the  aggregate  value  of  which  exceeds 
$25,000.  in  the  case  of  donations  from  an  in- 
dividual: or 

(2)  the  aggregate  of  which  exceeds 
$50,000,  in  the  case  of  donations  from  a  for- 
eign government,  a  corporation,  a  partner- 
ship, or  any  other  person. 

(b)  All  books,  manuscripts,  miscellaneous 
printed  matter,  memorabilia,  relics,  and 
other  materials  relating  to  the  period  and 
donated  to  the  Commission  may  be  deposit- 
ed for  preservation  in  national.  State,  or 
local  libraries  or  museums  or  be  otherwise 
disposed  of  by  the  Commission  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  8.  (a)(1)  The  Chairman,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Commission,  shall  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  a  Director 
who  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rale  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  estab- 
lished under  section  5315  of  such  title  and  a 
Deputy  Director  who  may  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule established  under  section  5316  of  such 
title.  Such  officers  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Chairman. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  delegate  such 
powers  and  duties  to  the  Director  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  efficient  operation  and 
management  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Commission  may— 


(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  additional  personnel,  not  to  exceed 
twenty  staff  members,  as  it  deems  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  Stales  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  with- 
out regard  to  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rales, 
but  at  such  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such  title: 

(2)  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as  it 
deems  necessary: 

(3)  procure  supplies,  services,  and  proper- 
ty: make  contracU:  expend  in  furtherance 
of  this  Act  funds  appropriated,  donated,  or 
received  in  pursuance  of  contracts  hereun- 
der; 

(4)  enter  into  agreements  with  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration  for  procurement 
of  necessary  financial  and  administrative 
services,  for  which  payment  shall  be  made 
by  reimbursement  from  funds  of  the  Com- 
mission in  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Chairman  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Administration: 
and 

(5)  use  the  United  States  mails  in  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)(1)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission, 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  may  detail 
any  of  the  personnel  of  such  agency  to  the 
Commission  to  assist  the  Commission  in  car- 
rying out  its  duties  under  this  Act.  Details 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  without  reim- 
bursement by  the  Commission  to  the  agency 
from  which  the  employee  concerned  was  de- 
tailed. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  accept  the  serv- 
ices of  not  to  exceed  twenty  employees 
under  this  subsection  at  any  time. 

COMPENSATION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed under  section  3(b)  of  this  Act  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  may  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

(b)  Persons  appointed,  designated,  or  in- 
vited to  assist  the  Commission  under  section 
3(c)  the  second  sentence  of  section  3(d).  sec- 
tion 4(e).  or  section  8(b)(2)  of  this  Act  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  and  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, or  other  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

PENALTY 

Sec  10.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  regarding  the 
use  of  any  logos,  symbols,  or  marks  originat- 
ed under  authority  of  and  certified  by  the 
Commission  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
commemoration  of  the  quincentennial,  or 
any  facsimile  thereof.  Under  the  rules  and 
regulations,  the  Commission  may  not  sell, 
lease,  or  otherwise  grant  to  any  person  the 
right  to  use  any  such  logo,  symbol,  or  mark 
in  connection  with  the  production  or  manu- 
facture of  any  commercial  goods,  as  part  of 
an  advertisement  promoting  any  commer- 
cial goods  or  services,  or  as  part  of  an  en- 
dorsement for  any  such  goods  or  services. 

(b)  Any  person  who,  except  as  authorized 
under  rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the 
Commission,  knowingly  manufactures,  re- 
produces, or  uses  any  such  logos,  symbols, 
or  marks,  or  any  facsimile  thereof,  or  in 
such  a  manner  as  suggests  any  such  logos, 
symbols,  or  marks,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
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one  year,  or  both.  This  section  shall  only 
apply  in  the  case  of  such  logos,  symbols,  and 
marks  for  which  the  Commission  has  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  a  notification 
of  certification. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  t>e  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  $220,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  t>eginning  after  September 
30.  1983.  and  ending  before  October  1,  1992: 
and  $20,000  for  the  period  beginning  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1992.  and  ending  on  November  15, 
1992. 

(b)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  Novemt>er  15.  1992. 

(c)  The  total  appropriations  authorized 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000 

TERMINATION 

Sk.  12.  (a)  A  final  report  shall  be  made  to 
the  Congress  no  later  than  November  15. 
1992.  upon  which  date  the  Commission  shall 
terminate. 

(b)  Any  property  acquired  by  the  Commis- 
sion remaining  upon  its  termination  may  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
purposes  of  the  National  Park  Service,  or 
may  t>e  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.). 

Mr.  BAKE:R.  Mr.  President.  I  desig- 
nate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  to  manage 
the  time  on  this  side. 

I  say  to  Senators  that  I  understand 
that  there  will  be  a  roUcall  vote  on 
this  measure. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  500. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  of  Oc- 
tober 12th  1992.  will  mark  the  500th 
anniversary,  the  quincentenary,  of  the 
day  that  land  was  sighted  by  one  of 
the  ships  sailing  on  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus' maiden  voyage,  hoping  to  find 
a  westward  passage  to  the  Orient. 

Columbus  was  looking  for  that  magi- 
cal land  of  spices  and  gold  which 
would  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  Old 
World.  We  know,  as  unfortunately 
Christopher  Columbus  never  did 
know,  that  although  he  did  not  find 
that  magical,  mythical  passage  to  the 
Orient,  he  did  find  a  New  World. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  history 
that  Columbus'  contemporaries  never 
appreciated  and  never  acknowledged 
the  enormous  contribution  Columbus 
made  to  the  expansion  of  European 
civilization  and.  in  fact,  to  the  creation 
of  a  new  civilization. 


We  who  are  the  ultimate  benefici- 
aries of  the  vision  and  the  courage  and 
the  travail  of  Columbus  must  see  that 
his  memory  and  his  achievement  do 
not  suffer  the  same  fate  in  1992  that 
occurred  in  his  lifetime. 

I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  it. 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Columbus'  voyage  of  discovery, 
his  achievement  as  an  explorer,  may 
very  well  be  the  greatest  event  in  the 
history  of  the  secular  world.  Although 
the  anniversary  is  still  8  years  away,  it 
is  certainly  not  too  soon  to  begin  to 
plan  for  the  observance  of  such  an  un- 
precedented event,  the  500th  birthday 
of  the  New  World,  the  quincentenary 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  am  convinced— and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  have  agreed— 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  do 
all  it  can  to  see  that  this  anniversary 
is  ot)served  in  an  appropriate  and  a 
thoughtful  way.  It  should  be  the  occa- 
sion for  international  cooperation  and 
communication  on  an  unprecedented 
scale  which  will,  of  course,  require  the 
leadership  and  the  support  of  the 
entire  Federal  Government,  but  most 
particularly  the  Department  of  State. 

To  spur  that  effort.  I  introduced  S, 
500  on  February  16,  1983,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  there  is  an  appropri- 
ately numbered  vehicle  in  the  other 
body.  H.R.  1492.  which  will  accomplish 
the  same  purpose. 

This  legislation  would  establish  the 
Christopher  Columbus  Quincentenary 
Jubilee  Commission,  whose  mandate 
would  be  to  plan,  encourage,  coordi- 
nate, and  conduct  the  quincentenary 
of  Columbus'  voyage  of  discovery. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  actually  the 
second  time  the  Senate  has  considered 
legislation  along  the  lines  of  S.  500. 
On  October  1.  1982.  the  Senate  unani- 
mously approved  S.  2580,  a  bill  sub- 
stantially similar  to  the  one  with 
which  we  are  dealing  today.  But  nei- 
ther S.  2580  nor  H.R.  6657,  which  was 
a  companion  bill  in  the  other  body,  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Rodino 
and  Representative  Conte.  passed  in 
the  other  body  in  the  waning  days  of 
the  97th  Congress.  This  time,  the  situ- 
ation is  different  and  I  l)elieve  more 
felicitous,  because  on  June  21,  1983. 
the  House  passed  H.R.  1492.  which  is 
identical  to  the  bill  we  are  now  consid- 
ering and  which  is  not  on  the  Senate 
Calendar. 

In  July.  I  offered  the  House-passed 
language  as  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  S.  500.  and 
the  Judiciary  Committee  unanimously 
ordered  it  reported  with  a  favorable 
recommendation.  That  amendment,  I 
believe,  is  pending  at  the  desk. 

The  bill  has  had  the  generous  sup- 
port of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee;  and  I  might 
note  that,  with  his  usual  economical 
view,  he  has  kept  the  cost  of  it  to  a 
minimum,  somewhat  below  the  origi- 


nal proposals;  but  I  believe  it  is  now  in 
the  position  that  it  can  be  adopted  en- 
thusiastically by  the  Senate,  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  do  so. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Braoley)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  chairman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  do  me  the  honor  to 
add  my  name  to  the  list  of  cosponsors? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  bill  would  be 
much  improved  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  were  willing 
to  add  his  name  to  it. 

I  so  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  have  the  floor  for  just  a 
moment  on  this  matter?  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  requires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
very  much  hope  that  not  only  it  is 
clear  that  we  will  adopt  this  measure 
but  that  we  do  so  directly. 

Eight  years  is  a  very  short  time  for 
the  enterprise  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  in  mind.  I  am  sure  that 
his  intentions  go  beyond  the  mere  ob- 
servance of  an  anniversary,  however 
happily  it  might  be. 

The  object  is  to  add  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  event  and  to  add  to  it  in 
time  that  when  the  occasion  comes 
there  are  things  that  have  already 
been  done,  that  the  year  1992  is  not 
the  time  we  commence  the  inquiries, 
the  analyses,  and  the  work  but  that 
there  be  done  in  advance  measures 
that  can  be  brought  to  the  public 
forum,  you  might  say,  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  precisely  right  and,  with 
his  usual  insight  into  history  and 
public  affairs,  has,  I  think,  immediate- 
ly grasped  the  fact  that  8  years  will 
not  be  very  long  to  plan  the  kind  of 
observance  that  is  required  by  the 
quincentenary  of  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World. 

After  all,  this  is  the  event  that 
brought  about  the  most  enormous  mi- 
grations of  people  in  the  human  histo- 
ry, that  expanded  knowledge,  that 
gave  rise  to  new  scientific  knowledge. 
The  scope  of  this  whole  review  of 
progress  in  human  life  will  be  enor- 
mous. But  beyond  the  scholarship 
that  will  be  required  I  envision  this  as 
an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  future 


because,  for  example,  the  Government 
of  Spain  and  the  Government  of  Italy 
are  extremely  interested  in  this  ob- 
servance, in  each  case  having  made  a 
substantial  contribution  to  that  great 
event  500  years  ago. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  strengthen 
our  ties  with  Spain  and  with  Italy. 

The  entire  Western  Hemisphere 
shares  the  heritage  of  these  Colum- 
bian discoveries,  these  Columbian  voy- 
ages. 

It  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  ac- 
knowledge that  shared  bond  with  the 
nations  of  South  America  and  Central 
America  and  Canada. 

This  is  an  opportunity,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  do  a  great  deal  in  the  Interna- 
tional field  as  well  as  in  the  field  of 
scholarship,  and  all  of  this  will  require 
time  because  it  does  involve  dealing 
with  governments  as  well  as  with  pri- 
vate organizations  and  individuals. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  As  the  chairman 
knows,  this  commenced  the  rise  of  a 
great  new  civilization  or  a  number  of 
such.  It  also  commenced  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  number  of  civilizations. 

I  hope  that,  in  the  normal  pursuit  of 
the  subject  the  ethnography  of  the 
continent,  after  all,  there  is  a  certain 
ethno-simplicity  to  suggest  that  the 
New  World  was  discovered.  The  people 
who  were  here  had  known  about  it. 
And  that  whole  conquest  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  as  the  great  American  histo- 
rian Prescott  first  recognized  it  as  an 
epic  event,  that  needs  to  be  shown 
from  the  perspective  not  just  of  the 
Europeans  and  I  think  we  could  do 
well  to  discover  the  sheer  rapacity  of 
this  conquest  and  its  combination  of 
very  high  theological  aspirations  and 
the  most  savage  of  just  plain  grasping 
European  gold  fever.  There  has  not 
been  the  equivalent  experience  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
again  has.  in  a  very  sensitive  way. 
touched  on  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant aspects  that  can  be  developed  in 
this  quincentenary:  The  high  level  of 
civilization  that  existed  in  pre-Colum- 
bian America,  much  of  which  was  ob- 
scured for  selfish  purposes  by  Europe- 
an colonists  in  all  parts  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere:  the  little  known  appeals 
of  Father  Las  Casas,  the  Spanish 
cleric,  who  was  so  outraged  by  what 
was  happening  to  the  native  popula- 
tion that  he  appealed  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  all  of  these  are  chapters  in  the 
annals  of  human  history,  the  annals  of 
the  gradual  development  of  civiliza- 
tion that  should  be  recalled,  remem- 
bered, and  used  as  benchmarks  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  As  remainders  and 
as  guides. 

May  I  also  just  finally  congratulate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  to  say  that  it  is  no 
accident  that  this  proposal  is  being 
presented  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  added  the  right  touch 
to  this  debate.  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  time  situ- 
ation, because  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  some  remarks  he 
wishes  to  make  and  I  do  not  want  to 
rush  him? 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  6V4  min- 
utes remaining. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2691 

(Purpose:     To     make     certain     technical 

changes,  to  revise  certain  effective  dates. 

and  to  provide  for  the  recognition  of  the 

1992  World's  Fair  to  be  held  in  Chicago) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr,  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
thias) proposes  amendment  numbered  2691. 

On  page  15,  line  13,  strike  out  "thirty" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-nine". 

On  page  16,  strike  out  line  6. 

On  page  16,  line  7,  strike  out  "(8)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(7)". 

On  page  16,  line  9,  strike  out  "(9)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(8)". 

On  page  16,  line  12.  strike  out  "before  Oc- 
tober 1,  1983"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act". 

On  page  16,  line  21,  strike  out  "a  reasona- 
ble time"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "ninety 
days". 

On  page  16,  line  22,  strike  out  the  conuna 
and  "but  not  later  than  October  1. 1983". 

On  page  17,  line  13,  strike  out  "Not  later 
than  October  1,  1985"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Within  two  years  after  the  date  of 
the  first  meeting  called  pursuant  to  section 
3(d)  of  this  Act ". 

On  page  19,  line  16.  insert  immediately 
before  the  period  the  following:  '■.  which 
the  Commission  recognizes  to  be  a  major 
highlight  of  the  quincentenary  celebration  ". 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  If  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  Senator.  I  might  just  briefly 
review  the  pending  amendment  to  the 
bill  because  it  does  a  few  things  which 
in  no  way  alter  the  purpose  or  the  goal 
of  the  legislation,  but  I  think  the 
Senate  should  be  advised  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  amendment. 

It  would  reduce  the  Conunission 
membership  from  30  to  29  by  remov- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  from  the  Commission,  This 
is  a  change  which  will  bring  the  bill 
into  conformity  with  the  appoint- 
ments clause  of  the  constitution. 

The  amendment  will  change  the 
numbering  system  to  conform  the  bill 
to  the  changes  that  are  made  therein. 

The  amendment  will  further  address 
the  timing  of  appointments  of  Com- 
missioners. The  bill,  which  was  unani- 
mously reported,  had  a  favorable  rec- 
ommendation from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  invite  the  Goverrunents  of 
Italy  and  Spain  to  appoint  representa- 
tives to  be  nonvoting  members  by  Oc- 
tober 1,  1983.  Since  it  is  well  past  this 
deadline,  this  amendment  calls  for  the 


President  to  invite  the  Governments 
of  Italy  and  Spain  to  appoint  their 
representatives  within  90  days  from 
the  date  of  the  enactment. 

Similarly,  the  bill  that  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
mandated  voting  members  of  the  com- 
mission be  appointed  by  October  1. 
1983. 

The  previous  portions  of  the  amend- 
ment cured  this  timing  problem  by 
providing  that  voting  commissioners 
be  appointed  within  90  days  of  the 
date  of  enactment. 

According  to  the  bill  as  reported,  the 
commission  is  required  to  submit  to 
Congress  the  comprehensive  report  on 
the  plan  by  October  1,  1985.  which  was 
at  that  time  contemplated  as  2  years 
after  the  commission  was  to  be  estab- 
lished but  to  conform  the  bill  to  the 
previous  changes  with  respect  to 
timing  the  amendment  extended  the 
deadline  for  the  report  to  2  years  after 
the  first  official  meeting  of  the  com- 
mission. 

The  final  portion  of  the  amendment 
relates  to  the  1992  World's  Fair  which 
will  be  in  Chicago.  III.,  a  second  Co- 
lumbian exposition,  and  it  specifically 
recognizes  the  Chicago  World  Fair  as 
a  major  highlight  of  the  quincenten- 
ary celebration. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tion to  those  rather  technical  amend- 
ments and  I  will  be  happy  to  move  the 
adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  EXON,  Mr,  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  there  is  a  time  period  of  40 
minutes  equally  divided  on  the  meas- 
ure before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  correct. 

Mr,  EXON,  I  have  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  time  in  opposition  to  the 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct, 

Mr.  EXON.  And  I  have  some  com- 
ments to  make  about  the  bill.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Maryland  would 
answer  a  question  that  I  would  like  to 
propound  to  him  on  my  time. 
Mr,  MATHIAS,  I  am  happy  to. 
May  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  he 
might  want  to  go  ahead  and  adopt  this 
amendment  which  is  merely  conform- 
ing to  the  House  language  and  then 
the  proposition  will  be  before  the 
Senate  and  the  Senator  can  make  such 
comments. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  have  no  objection  to 
adopting  the  amendment, 

Mr.    MATHIAS.    Mr.    President.    I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  (No.  2691)  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  no  other  amendments 
are  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct,  except  for 
the  adotpion  of  the  committee  substi- 
tute, as  amended. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  was  going  to 
address  a  question  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  pose  a  question  on  my  time, 
again,  and  request  the  answer  from 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  if  he 
would  be  so  helpful. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
knows  full  well,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  no  opposition  whatsoever 
to  what  he  is  attempting  to  do.  basical- 
ly, in  setting  up  an  organization  for 
the  celebration  of  the  500th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Christopher  Columbus. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska,  howev- 
er, is  concerned  about  the  reported  $2 
million  over  a  period  of  years  that 
would  be  appropriated,  beginning  with 
the  measure  before  us.  I  simply  in- 
quire at  this  time  from  the  Senator 
from  Maryland:  Should  the  legisla- 
tion, as  amended,  become  law.  does  the 
proposal  before  us  still  include  the  be- 
ginning appropriation  of  a  total  of  $2 
million  over  the  next  several  years  for 
the  purpose  stated? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  bill  does  provide 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Commission,  but  not  as  much.  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator,  as  I  really  felt 
would  be  justified.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
with  his  normal  frugal  and  prudent 
practice,  reduced  the  sum  below  the 
original  proposal.  But  it  does  author- 
ize $220,000  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the 
period  from  fiscal  year  1984  through 
1992. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
further  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
as  to  whether  or  not.  in  his  opinion,  a 
budget  waiver  would  be  necessary  for 
this  matter. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  We  have  already  ob- 
tained a  budget  waiver.  That  has  been 
adopted.  The  Senator's  question  is 
very  well  taken. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
circumstances,  since  the  $2  million  re- 
mains in  the  bill.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
S.  500,  the  legislation  to  establish  a 
commission  to  commemorate  the 
500th  anniversary  of  the  voyages  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  notwithstand- 
ing the  excellent  and  well-informed 
statements  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land and  the  Senator  from  New  York. 


I  agree  with  all  that  they  have  said  in 
supporting  the  concept  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  500th  anniversary  of  the 
wonderous  discovery  of  America  by 
Christopher  Columbus.  However,  I 
strongly  oppose  only  that  portion  of 
the  bill  providing  $2  million  in  taxpay- 
ers" funds. 

As  we  begin  the  2d  session  of  the 
98th  Congress,  we  should  be  address- 
ing ways  to  make  progress  toward  seri- 
ous deficit  reductions.  Instead,  one  of 
our  first  acts  will  be  to  consider  legis- 
lation to  create  a  commission  whose 
goal  is  to  spend  Government  funds  on 
yet  another  national  celebration. 

Last  November,  the  congressional 
budget  process  collapsed  when  we 
failed  to  enact  even  a  meager  reconcili- 
ation bill.  If  we  do  not  get  this  budget 
process  back  on  track,  we  will  witness 
further  adverse  effects  on  the  already- 
scary  Federal  deficits.  Thereby  driving 
up  even  more  the  skyrocketing  nation- 
al debt.  Unfortunately,  we  are  seeing 
very  little  leadership  from  the  White 
House  on  the  deficit  issue  and  most 
administration  spokesmen  right  on 
down  the  line,  including  the  President 
himself,  would  have  us  believe  that  we 
can  get  by  with  no  major  action  to 
reduce  these  deficits.  Expressing  con- 
cern about  them  is  not  enough— we 
need  action.  Congress  cannot  continue 
acting  like  it  believes  in  these  phony 
economic  fairy  tales. 

The  economic  policies  we  keep  fol- 
lowing add  to  the  deficit  and  the  na- 
tional debt,  driving  up  interest  rates 
further  and  thus  pushing  higher  and 
higher  our  already  terribly  overvalued 
dollar— which  is  wrecking  our  changes 
of  selling  our  agricultural  and  manu- 
factured products  in  the  international 
marketplace.  Meanwhile,  our  deficit  in 
trade  balance  is  the  worst  in  history, 
with  only  prospects  of  it  getting  much 
worse. 

I  concede  that  this  proposed  $2  mil- 
lion expenditure  over  a  9-year  period 
to  commemorate  the  voyages  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus  is  a  relatively  minor 
straw,  but  nevertheless  one  that  we 
can  discard  right  now  without  hurting 
anyone  and  make  at  least  a  feeble  be- 
ginning or  a  down  payment,  if  you 
will,  to  show  some  fiscal  restraint.  It  is 
long  past  the  time  when  we  should 
begin,  before  the  fragile  economic 
house  of  millions  of  big  and  little 
budgetary  straws  that  has  been  hap- 
hazardly fashioned  goes  up  in  smoke. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  last  fall  I 
blocked  the  unanimous  voice  vote 
which  was  "all  set"  and  insisted  in- 
stead upon  a  roUcall  vote  on  the 
Senate  day  care  center  authorization, 
hoping  reason  would  prevail.  The  re- 
sulting debate  and  record  vote  indicat- 
ed strong  opposition,  but  it  unfortu- 
nately was  passed.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  this  Senator  attempted  to 
make  the  Martin  Luther  King  holiday 
a  day  of  observance  without  spending 
taxpayer  funds  on  another  paid  holi- 


day. It  was  for  this  reason  I  voted  to 
table  tuition  tax  credit  legislation. 
While  I  basically  feel  it  is  in  order.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  finance 
that  or  anything  else  of  this  nature  or 
magnitude  until  we  begin  to  get  the 
deficit  and  the  budget  under  control. 

And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  now 
insist  on  debate  and  a  rollcall  vote  on 
this  measure  to  spend  $2  million  to  ob- 
serve the  500th  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  my  colleague 
yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  we  now  celebrate  Columbus 
Day  on  a  date  that  has  no  real  signifi- 
cance. The  Senator  knows  that.  That 
is  one  of  the  problems  we  have  had 
here.  We  forget. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  had 
served  came  back  to  appeal  to  the 
Congress  after  we  had  set  up  one  of 
these  Mondays  and  Veterans  Day  went 
back  to  November  11.  That  was  the 
original  date,  the  Armistice  Day,  of 
course,  for  World  War  I. 

I  think  the  able  Senator  speaks  in  a 
logical  and  well-reasoned  way  this 
afternoon  about  these  matters.  If  we 
are  to  really  honor  an  event  or  an  indi- 
vidual, it  should  be  on  the  day  that 
that  event  occurred  or  the  individual 
was  born.  Would  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Using  long  week- 
ends regardless  of  the  date,  is  not 
right,  is  it? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  agree  with  my  friend.  I 
think  we  should  celebrate  things  on 
the  date  they  happened.  I  simply  say 
that  in  this  particular  case— and  I  am 
not  the  sponsor  of  this  measure,  but  I 
was  given  to  understand  that  it  would 
be  celebrated,  on,  supposedly,  the  day 
that  Christopher  Columbus  discovered 
America,  if  we  know  what  that  day 
was.  I  suspect,  though,  that,  in  the 
end,  it  will  be  another  weekend,  as  the 
Senator  and  my  good  friend  from 
West  Virginia  so  aptly  has  put  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  There  are  9  minutes  and  40 
seconds  remaining  to  the  opposition. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  point  is  that,  however  worthy 
these  propositions  may  or  may  not 
be— and  some  of  them  I  could  support 
under  normal  circumstances— these 
are  not  normal  times  and  neither  the 
taxpayers  nor  the  deficits  nor  the  na- 
tional debt  can  afford  them  now  in 
light  of  the  more  pressing  and  immedi- 
ate demands. 

If  a  family,  a  farmer  or  a  business 
enterprise  were  bankrupt  and  went 
out  and  spent  money  for  a  swimming 


pool,  it  would  be  considered  ludicrous. 
We  all  know  there  are  going  to  be  de- 
mands for  higher  priority  needs.  Why 
can  we  not  reject  out  of  hand  such  ob- 
vious and  nonessential  requests  such 
as  this  proposal  before  us? 

The  Judiciary  Committee  report  ac- 
companying S.  500  indicates  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  private  funds  will  be 
raised  for  this  project.  That  is  fine.  I 
applaud  that  direction  and  prefer  that 
all  private  moneys  be  used  to  fund  this 
entire  concept. 

Mr.  President.  I  enthusiastically  en- 
dorse honoring  the  500th  anniversary 
of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  the 
structure  that  has  been  suggested 
under  this  bill  for  the  appointing  of  a 
committee  is  in  order.  I  only  ask  that 
the  Senate  not  pass  the  bill  before  us 
in  its  present  form  and  not  obligate  $2 
million  for  such  a  celebration;  and 
that  we  begin  early  in  this  session  to 
exercise  at  least  a  small  amount  of 
spending  restraint  and  then  go  on  to 
tackle  the  major  problems  in  this  area 
which  face  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

At  this  time.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  almost  ready  to  vote.  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  admire 
his  concern.  I  respect  his  concern,  for 
fiscal  integrity  in  this  Government, 
and  I  pledge  to  him  that  I  will  match 
him  stroke  for  stroke  in  either  any 
economy  that  we  can  make  or  any  en- 
hancement of  the  revenue  we  can 
achieve.  I  agree  with  him  we  must 
reduce  the  deficit.  But  in  this  case,  I 
think  the  small  expenditure  that  is  in- 
volved year  by  year  will  be  like  bread 
cast  upon  the  water.  It  will  return  to 
us  manyfold  in  the  number  of  visitors 
that  will  come  to  this  country,  and  the 
number  of  assets  we  will  develop  for 
ourselves  will  be  beyond  counting  in 
the  world.  I  move  urgently  that  we 
adopt  this  bill. 

Unless  the  Senator  has  something 
further  to  say.  I  would  suggest  we 
move  to  its  final  passage. 

CHICAGO   1992  WORLD'S  FAIR 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  met  re- 
cently with  the  House  and  Senate 
sponsors  of  this  legislation.  Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS.  Mr.  RoDiNO.  and  Mr.  Garcia,  to 
make  certain  that  the  Quincentennial 
Commission  established  by  this  meas- 
ure will  complement— rather  than 
compete  with-the  1992  Chicago 
Worlds  Fair.  My  good  friend.  Tom 
Ayers.  the  president  and  chairman  of 
the  Chicago  Worlds  Fair  1992  Corp.. 
urged   that  we  obtain  assurances  on 


the  appointment  of  individuals  sissoci- 
ated  with  the  Chicago  exposition  to 
the  Commission,  and  that  a  provision 
be  added  to  the  measure  clarifying 
that  the  fair  will  be  a  focal  point  and 
centerpiece  of  the  quincentennial  cele- 
brations. 

The  distinguished  Senate  author 
and  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS,  has  expressed  his  support  for 
the  Chicago  exposition  and  has  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  vigorously 
work  to  insure  that  such  individuals 
are  appointed  to  the  Commission.  Fur- 
ther, my  colleague  has  agreed  to  in- 
clude in  the  committee  amendment  a 
provision  that  the  Christopher  Colum- 
bus Quincentenary  Jubilee  Commis- 
sion shall  recognize  the  Chicago  expo- 
sition to  be  a  major  highlight  of  the 
celebrations. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois is  correct.  I  will  indeed  work  to 
see  that  Chicago  interests  are  repre- 
sented by  those  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mission.     Further,      the      committee 
amendment   includes   an   addition   to 
section  4(d)  clarifying  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  duplicate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  fair,  and  shall  recognize 
that  the  fair  is  a  major  highlight  of 
the  celebrations.  Our  intention  here  is 
to  make  clear  that   the  Commission 
shall   not   foster   competitive   exposi- 
tions that  might  undermine  the  finan- 
cial viability  of  the  fair.  It  is  not  the 
role    of    the    Commission    to    foster 
events  similar  in  scope  or  nature  to 
the  Chicago  World's  Fair. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The   bill   before   us   includes   many 
changes  that  had  earlier  been  adopted 
by  the  House  to  protect  the  Chicago 
exposition.  For  example,  the  bill  now 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  Com- 
mission. Because  the  Commerce  Secre- 
tary is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  overseeing  the  Federal  investment 
in  the  fair,  this  is  an  important  provi- 
sion in  my  judgment.  The  bill  also  now 
stipulates  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall 
be  construed  to  restrict,  abridge,  or 
otherwise  limit  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, conduct,  operations,  or  activities 
of  the  fair.  Moreover,  nothing  in  the 
bill  shall  be  construed  to  vest  in  the 
Commission  any  right  or  responsibility 
to  regulate  or  otherwise  oversee  the 
fair. 

With  these  changes,  I  have  only  a 
few  remaining  concerns. 

Section  5(1)  of  the  bill  authorizes 
the  Commission  to  sell  materials  and 
objects.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Conunission  will  limit  its  sales  to 
those  materials  and  objects  that  are 
subtantially  educational  in  nature 
such  as  calenders,  maps,  and  audio- 
visual aids,  but  will  not  sell  souvenirs 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  to 
support  the  operations  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois is  correct.  The  bill  includes  a 


specific  authorization  of  $2  million  for 
the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  duties. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill  that  the  Commission  will 
sell,  or  lease  rights  to  sell,  trinkets, 
souvenirs,  or  other  commercial  goods. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
With  these  assurances.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Commission  will  comple- 
ment—and not  compete  with— the  Chi- 
cago World's  Fair.  I  appreciate  the  co- 
operation of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, and  his  counterparts  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Tom  Ayers'  letter  con- 
cerning the  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chicago  92. 
Age  of  Discovery. 
Chicago,  III,  Novembers,  1983. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  We  are  very  grateful  for 
your  continuing  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
1992  Chicago  World's  Fair,  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  Christopher  Columbus  Quin- 
centennial Jubilee  Commission  (H.R.  1492). 
The  revisions  to  the  original  bill— which 
you  were  so  instrumental  in  bringing 
about— offer  the  Chicago  '92  exposition  im- 
portant protection  in  several  key  areas. 
These  changes  also  ensure  that  the  commit- 
ments made  by  the  Federal  government  to 
the  Bureau  of  International  Expositions 
concerning  the  Chicago  '92  exposition  will 
be  honored. 

This  having  been  accomplished,  we  have 
only  one  additional  amendment  to  offer.  We 
propose  that  the  Commission  formally  ac- 
knowledge the  Chicago  '92  exposition  as  the 
"centerpiece  and  focal  point"  of  the  coun- 
try's quincentennial  celebration.  The  sug- 
gested text  of  this  change  is  attached. 

Finally,  we  strongly  urge  that  an  informal 
agreement  be  reached  among  the  Senate 
and  House  leadership,  which  would  provide 
for  at  least  three  Illinoisans— who  would  be 
mindful  of  the  exposition's  interests— being 
named  to  the  Commission.  Senator  Dixon 
has  indicated  that  he  has  discussed  this  pos- 
sibility with  you.  and  Congressmen  Michel 
and  Rostenkowski.  With  such  an  informal 
agreement  regarding  membership  together 
with  the  proposed  amendment,  we  believe 
the  best  interests  of  the  Chicago  "92  exposi- 
tion will  have  been  served  and  the  legisla- 
tion should  be  permitted  to  become  law. 

Again,  we  are  most  appreciative  of  your 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  exposition,  which 
will  so  greatly  benefit  all  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois in  the  years  ahead.  We  look  forward  lo 
hearing  of  your  progress. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  G.  Ayers. 
Chairman  and  President. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senators  Percy  and  Mathias,  regard- 
ing this  legislation  establishing  the 
Christopher  Columbus  Quincentenary 
Commission. 

It  is  legislation  designed  to  insure 
that  the  great  event  of  1492  which  en- 
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larged  the  globe  and  enlarged  mans 
spirit  will  be  properly  observed. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  to  insure  that 
the  benefits  that  have  flowed  from  Co- 
lumbus' voyage  are  once  again  enu- 
merated and  appreciated  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  S. 
500.  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  han- 
dled, is  very  important  to  me.  Some 
Senators,  in  fact,  knowing  of  my  inter- 
est and  my  Italian  heritage.  I  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia, 
ask  if  I  should  not  vote  "present"  be- 
cause I  have  such  an  interest,  they 
think.  But  I  voted  very  forcefully 
"aye." 

It  is  not  only  an  interest  that  I  have 
because  Christopher  Columbus  comes 
from  the  country  of  Italy,  and  both 
my  mother  and  father  were  bom 
there,  but  strangely  enough  way  out 
in  New  Mexico  there  is  a  city  of  Santa 
Fe.  and  that  is  our  capital.  That  is  a 
Spanish  name  meaning  holy  faith. 

Christopher  Columbus,  the  young 
man.  went  to  Spain  because  no  one 
else  would  help  his  with  money  to  go 
find  a  new  route  for  the  East  Indies. 
And  he  went  to  the  small  city  of  Santa 
Fe  in  Spain  and  there  he  made  contact 
with  the  queen,  and  it  was  there  that 
they  struck  the  deal  which  yielded  re- 
sources from  the  queen  to  him  which 
in  turn  permitted  him  to  sail  and  find 
this  great  country. 

In  our  home  State  of  New  Mexico, 
the  city  of  Santa  Fe.  as  I  indicated,  a 
Spanish-founded  city  meaning  holy 
faith,  has  recently  become  a  sister  city 
of  Santa  Fe  in  Spam. 

So  in  a  very  real  sense  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  two  significant 
interests  and  two  very  important  rela- 
tionships, that  of  heritage  and  pride 
that  comes  from  Christopher  Colum- 
bus coming  from  Italy  and  then  that 
very  distinguished  group  of  leaders  in 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex..  have  given  us  a 
second  reason,  that  being  the  reason 
of  a  sister  city  in  Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex.  re- 
lated to  the  city  in  Spain  called  Santa 
Pe.  that  was  the  piece  of  geography  on 
this  world  that  permitted  Christopher 
Columbus  to  get  the  resources  that  he 
needed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
yield  back  our  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  have  all 
the  committee  and  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  now  been  offered  and 
agreed  to? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  substitute,  as  amended,  has 
not  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  If  it  will  expedite  the 
proceedings,  and  reserving  the  right  to 
have  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  bill  itself,  I 
would  not  consider  a  rollcall  vote  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed. I  think  the  rollcall  vote  should 
properly  be  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
withhold  my  call  for  a  rollcall  vote  be- 
cause, when  I  asked  for  that  rollcall 
vote,  I  thought  all  the  amendments 
had  l>een  cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
the  committee  substitute,  as  amended. 

Mr.  EXON.  Would  it  be  in  order  at 
this  time,  Mr.  President,  for  me  to 
withdraw  my  request  for  a  rollcall  vote 
on  the  committee  substitute,  as 
amended,  with  the  understanding  that 
I  reserve  the  right  to  have  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  measure  with  the  substi- 
tute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent,  that  would  be  in 
order. 

Without  objection,  the  request  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  on  the  committee  substitute, 
as  amended,  is  vitiated. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  will  ask 
for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  bill,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  EXON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  What  I  hope  will 
happen,  and  what  I  fully  expect  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  will 
do.  is,  after  the  committee  substitute 
as  amended,  is  agreed  to,  we  will  go  to 
the  companion  House-passed  bill. 
Then  there  will  be  a  motion  to  strike 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  to 
sut)stitute  the  language  of  S.  500 
under  the  H.R.  number. 

At  that  point,  on  the  adoption  of  the 
H.R.  number,  as  amended,  I  would 
thing  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
might  want  a  rollcall  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  will  be  happy  to  coop- 
erate in  any  way  to  expedite  the  proc- 
ess. I  am  ready  to  go  to  a  vote.  Let  us 
proceed  with  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion now  and  I  will  request  the  rollcall 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 


tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  now  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  call 
up  H.R.  1492,  the  House-passed  com- 
panion bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1492)  to  establish  the  Christo- 
pher Columbus  Quincentenary  Jubilee 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
immediately  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
text  of  Senate  bill  S.  500,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
third  reading.  I  anticipate  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  may  wish  to  ask  for  a 
rollcall  vote.  Those  who  may  be  listen- 
ing should  know  we  will  have  a  rollcall 
vote  in  the  next  few  moments  and 
that  will  be  the  last  rollcall  vote  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong), the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum),  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton),  would  vote  "nay." 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentson), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  67, 
nays  23.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vole  No.  4  Leg.] 
YEAS-67 


Abdnor* 

Grajisley 

Mitchell 

Baker 

Hatch 

Moynihan 

Baucus 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Biden 

Hawkins 

Packwood 

Bmgaman 

Hecht 

Pell 

Boschwilz 

Henm 

Percy 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Quayle 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Roth 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Sasser 

D'Amalo 

Kennedy 

Specter 

Danforlh 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

DeConcini 

Laxalt 

Stennis 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Levm 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Long 

Tower 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

Mathias 

Warner 

Evans 

Matsunaga 

Weicker 

Ford 

Melcher 

Gorton 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS-23 

Andrews 

Helms 

Rudman 

Boren 

Kasten 

Simpson 

Burdirk 

Mattingly 

Symms 

Cohen 

Murkowski 

Trible 

Ea£t 

Nickles 

Wallop 

Exon 

Pressler 

Wilson 

Garn 

Proxmlre 

Zorinsky 

Goldwater 

Randolph 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Armstrong 

Eagleton 

Kassebaum 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

McClure 

Cranston 

Hart 

Denton 

Hollings 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  1492).  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  No.  316.  S.  500,  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMPREHENSIVE  CRIME 
CONTROL  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1762. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  will 
the  Chair  please  state  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  1762. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  I*resident,  I  have  already  an- 
nounced that  there  will  be  no  more 
votes  tonight,  and  behind  that  was  the 
consensus  judgment  that  a  little  time 
might— or  might  not— produce  a  favor- 
able result  with  respect  to  the  contro- 
versy over  the  Metzenbaum-Bumpers 
amendment. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row afternoon,  about  2  o'clock  or  a 
little  after,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  to  try  to  dis- 
pose of  the  issue,  to  bring  it  to  a  head. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  get  some- 
thing worked  out;  but  if  we  caimot, 
then  we  need  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment or  some  variation  thereof,  or 
there  needs  to  be  a  tabling  motion. 

So  Senators  should  be  on  notice  that 
I  think  tonight  and  in  the  morning  is  a 
good  investment  of  our  time  in  an 
effort  to  work  it  out.  But  if  we  cannot, 
we  have  to  get  to  it  sometime  tomor- 
row afternoon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  the  actions  he 
has  taken  in  this  matter,  and  I  thank 
Senator  Biden  and  Senator  Thurmond 
for  their  cooperation. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the  in- 
telligence community  and  the  law  en- 
forcement people.  They  have  addition- 
al time  now.  They  have  had  all  of 
today,  they  will  have  this  evening,  and 
they  will  have  tomorrow  until,  I  be- 
lieve the  majority  leader  said,  2  or 
2:30.  I  hope  they  will  take  advantage 
of  that  time  and  come  in  with  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  how  they  would  want  to 
modify  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Metzenbaum,  and  I  urge  them  .to  do 
that. 

I  think  Mr.  Metzenbaum  has  been 
amenable  and  generous  in  his  willing- 
ness to  give  them  that  opportunity, 
and  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  the  comments  of  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

I  think  that  giving  the  intelligence 
conununity  time  until  tomorrow  after- 
noon to  come  up  with  language  they 
feel  will  provide  the  necessary  protec- 
tion for  them  is  a  move  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

I,  for  one— and  I  am  quite  sure  I 
speak  for  my  cosponsor.  Senator 
Bumpers— am  prepared  to  accept  just 
about  anything  the  intelligence  com- 
munity feels  they  need  as  protection 
or  exemption. 

The  thrust  of  this  amendment  is  not 
the  intelligence  community,  and  we 
share  with  other  Members  in  this  body 
the  concern  about  the  intelligence 
community.  I  think  that  with  that 
many  hours  between  now  and  the  time 
for  the  vote,  if  they  will  come  forward 
with  language,  I  feel  certain  we  will 


not  quibble  about  the  details  of  it  and 
will  be  prepared  to  accept  it  as  an 
amendment  to  our  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRADL£Y.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  majority  leader  has 
said  that  he  will  give  the  parties  in- 
volved in  this  issue  until  2:30  tomor- 
row, roughly,  to  work  out  the  differ- 
ences, at  which  time  there  would  be  a 
vote? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  correct.  I  would 
not  want  to  set  2:30  as  an  exact  time. 

In  a  moment,  I  will  ask  for  an  order 
for  the  Senate  to  be  in  recess  from  12 
to  2  and  to  do  it  shortly  after  that 
recess,  and  then  to  vote  up  or  down  on 
the  amendment  or  some  variation  of 
it.  Or,  if  we  cannot  agree  on  that.  I 
fully  expect  that  there  would  be  a  ta- 
bling motion,  but  a  vote. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  After  this  amend- 
ment is  disposed  of,  what  is  the  major- 
ity leader's  intention  as  to  what  would 
come  up  and  the  time  period  in  which 
it  would  come  up? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  amendments  to  this  bill.  There 
may  be  other  amendments,  but  I  hope 
we  will  have  final  passage  of  this  bill 
at  that  time  or  shortly  after. 

After  that,  I  believe  there  are  eight 
bills— five  principal  bills— that  are 
thought  of  as  part  of  this  package  and 
to  which  I  have  referred  from  time  to 
time  as  ancillary  crime  bills.  I  intend 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  take  them  up  in 
whatever  sequence  the  distinguished 
managers  decide  to  proceed,  but  to  do 
them  in  this  week. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  gather 
that  a  number  of  Senators  have  things 
they  want  to  do.  If  those  matters  are 
not  on  this  bill,  I  should  like  to  put 
the  Senate  in  morning  business  and 
then  conduct  our  affairs. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  there  now  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  past  6:15  p.m., 
in  which  Senators  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MERCK     &     CO.     RECEIVES     DE- 
PARTMENT OF  LABOR  AWARD 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  is  well  known  for 
its  industrial  leadership  and  for  the 
highly  skilled  men  and  women  who 
comprise  the  States  high-technology 
industry. 

The  State  is  also  widely  acclaimed 
for  its  leadership  in  human  relations 
and  voluntary  social  activities,  which 
make  it  an  attractive  place  to  live  and 
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work.  Recently,  those  qualities  re- 
ceived official  acknowledgment  when 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Pro- 
grams (OFCCP)  honored  six  compa- 
nies for  affirmative  action  programs 
going  l)eyond  the  requirements  of  law. 
One  of  those  companies  was  Merck  & 
Co..  Inc..  an  international  health  prod- 
ucts firm  with  headquarters  in 
Rahway. 

In  a  letter  to  John  J.  Horan.  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Merck.  Ellen  Shong  Bergman,  former 
Director  of  the  OFCCP  Employment 
Standards  Administration,  said  the  Di- 
rectors  Exemplary  Voluntary  Efforts 
Award  was  being  given  to  Merck  for 
•voluntarily  making  innovative  good 
faith  efforts  directed  at  the  full  utili- 
zation of  handicapped  persons,  minori- 
ties, women,  and  disabled  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  era  in  their  internal  work 
force." 

The  Director  cited  Merck  for  a 
number  of  special  programs  and  initia- 
tives that  the  OFCCP  found  to  be  ex- 
emplary. She  called  particular  atten- 
tion to  a  unique  company- wide  com- 
munication program,  called  Phase  III. 
that  provided  affirmative  action  train- 
ing for  each  of  Merck's  approximately 
16,000  employees  at  61  plants  in  the 
United  States.  Building  on  earlier  com- 
munication programs.  Phase  III  was 
designed  to  help  all  employees  have  a 
better  understanding  not  only  of  af- 
firmative action  but  of  each  other. 
The  Director  noted  that— 

This  program  demonstrates  strong,  sus- 
tained support  and  commitment  by  lop 
management,  fosters  active  employee  in- 
volvement and  awareness,  and— based  on 
employee  surveys— has  had  a  very  positive 
effect  on  the  workforce. 

The  success  of  the  Merck  program 
has  led  at  least  20  other  major  U.S. 
companies  to  acquire  Phase  III  for 
their  own  affirmative  action  efforts. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  call  attention  to  this  example  of 
industrial  leadership  on  l)ehalf  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  by  one 
of  our  major  New  Jersey  firms  and  to 
join  in  congratulating  all  of  the  mem- 
t)ers  of  the  Merck  organization  on  re- 
ceiving the  Exemplary  Voluntary  Ef- 
forts Award. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Department  of  Labors  letter  citing 
Merck's  efforts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Employment  Standards  Adminis- 
tration. OmcE  OF  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance  Programs. 

Washington.  DC.  October  18.  1983. 
Mr.  John  J.  Horan, 

Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 
Merck  &  Co..  Inc..  Rahway.  N.J. 
Dear  Mr.  Horan:  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
awarding  to  Merck  &  Co..  Inc  .  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  Programs'  Ex- 
emplary Voluntary  Efforts  Award. 


The  purpose  of  this  award  is  to  publicly 
salute  government  contractors  or  establish- 
ments of  such  contractors  who  set  them- 
selves apart  from  similarly  situated  contrac- 
tors by  voluntarily  making  innovative,  good 
faith  efforts  directed  at  the  full  utilization 
of  handicapped  persons,  minorities,  women, 
disabled  veterans  or  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era.  in  their  internal  workforce,  in  in- 
dustry, in  the  educational  system  or  in  their 
communities. 

We  identified  a  number  of  special  pro- 
grams and  initiatives  of  Merck  &  Co..  Inc.. 
that  we  found  to  be  exemplary.  We  particu- 
larly cite  your  company  for  specific  Exem- 
plary Voluntary  Efforts  in  developing  and 
implementing  Phase  III".  This  is  a  unique 
corporate-wide  communication  program  de- 
signed to  provide  affirmative  action  training 
to  each  of  Merck's  approximately  16.000  do- 
mestic employees  at  61  plants,  including 
professionals,  production  workers,  manag- 
ers, and  secretaries.  Building  on  earlier  com- 
munication programs.  Phase  III  carries 
these  efforts  further  to  help  all  employees 
have  a  'better  understanding  not  only  of  af- 
firmative action  but  of  each  other."  This 
program,  we  believe,  demonstrates  strong, 
sustained  support  and  commitment  by  top 
management,  fosters  active  employee  in- 
volvement and  awareness  and.  based  on  em- 
ployee surveys,  has  had  a  very  positive 
effect  on  the  workforce. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  you. 
Sincerely. 

Ellen  Shong  Bergman. 

Director. 


THE  INAUGURATION  OF  PRES- 
IDENT ALFONSIN  IN  ARGEN 
TINA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
President  Raul  Alfonsin's  inaugura- 
tion on  December  10.  1983.  marks  the 
end  of  a  period  of  brutal  military  rule 
and  heralds  a  new  era  for  Argentina. 
His  inaugural  pledge  to  restore  a  state 
of  law  and  public  liberties  resounded 
throughout  Latin  America.  It  was  an 
extraordinary  moment  in  which  Ar- 
gentina's return  to  democracy  became 
the  most  significant  commemoration 
in  the  world  of  Human  Rights  Day. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Argentin- 
ians gathered  in  the  Plaza  de  Mayo  on 
December  10  for  the  historic  celebra- 
tion which  President  Alfonsin  called  a 
triumph  for  all  Argentina.  One  of  the 
phrases  heard  most  frequently  in  Ar- 
gentina was  "this  must  be  a  dream." 
After  suffering  endless  years  of  repres- 
sion, most  people  now  speak  freely 
again  without  fear.  Jacobo  Timmer- 
man,  the  Argentine  writer  and  news- 
paper publisher  who  had  earlier  left 
his  country  after  being  tortured  and 
stripped  of  his  citizenship,  returned  to 
Argentina  and  sard:  "For  an  Argentin- 
ian to  go  back  now  is  to  see  his  coun- 
try in  a  kind  of  Camelot." 

For  Hipolito  Solari  Irogoyen,  now 
ambassador  at  large  to  President  Al- 
fonsin, and  countless  other  victims  of 
military  repression,  the  inauguration 
was  almost  unbelievable.  They  were 
greeting  foreign  delegations  as  high- 
ranking  members  of  the  new  Govern- 


ment while  memories  of  languishing  in 
the  juntas  prisons  were  fresh  in  their 
minds. 

This  inauguration  marks  not  merely 
the  transfer  of  power  from  one  gov- 
ernment to  another.  It  symbolizes  the 
return  of  democracy  to  Argentina.  The 
presence  at  President  Alfonsin's  inau- 
gural of  democratic  opposition  leaders 
from  the  military-run  countries  of 
Chile,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  symbol- 
ized the  hopes  for  democracy  that  all 
Americans— from  the  Northern  as  well 
as  the  Southern  Hemispheres— have 
for  this  new  Government. 

President  Alfonsin  is  a  courageous 
human-rights  activist.  He  knows  that 
this  triumph  was  achieved  because  so 
many  Argentinians  gave  their  lives  to 
keep  the  dream  of  freedom  alive. 
President  Carter's  policy  of  speaking 
out  against  human-rights  violations  in 
Argentina  also  deserves  credit.  The 
Carter  policies  reassured  Argentinians 
that  they  were  not  alone  in  their 
struggle  against  repression. 

The  new  civilian  government  must 
overcome  serious  challenges  on  many 
fronts.  In  the  6  weeks  since  he  has 
taken  office.   President  Alfonsin   has 
moved  swiftly  and  boldly,  challenging 
the  Argentine  people  with  his  inaugu- 
ral call:    "We  Argentines  will  go  for- 
ward. We  will  become  the  country  that 
we  deserve."  His  confident  leadership 
has  already  brought  important  results. 
Argentina's  first  and  foremost  prob- 
lem has  been  the  legacy  of  killings, 
the  suppression  of  human  rights,  and 
the    trampling   of    public    institutions 
that  pervaded  nearly  8  years  of  mili- 
tary rule;  72  hours  after  his  inaugura- 
tion. President  Alfonsin  declared  in  a 
nationwide    television    address:     "The 
past  weighs  darkly  on  our  future.  It  is 
indispensable  for  the  creation  of  the 
rule  of  law  that  those  in  our  recent 
past  who  have  sown  terror,  pain,  and 
death    across    Argentine    society    be 
judged. '  With  that.  President  Alfonsin 
ordered   that   all   nine   former   junta 
members   who   ruled   Argentina   from 
1976-82  be  tried  by  military  court-mar- 
tial on  charges  of  murder,  kidnaping, 
and  torture.  He  also  ordered  that  left- 
ist guerilla  leaders  should  also  be  tried 
for    human-rights    violations.    Three 
former  Presidents  of  Argentina— Presi- 
dent    Videla.     President     Viola,     and 
President    Galtieri— were    named     in 
that  proclamation.  And  former  Presi- 
dent Bignone.  the  general  who  turned 
power  over  to  the  new  civilian  govern- 
ment, was  also  arrested  later  in  con- 
nection with  a  separate  investigation 
into  the  disappearances  of  two  Army 
recruits. 

In  that  same  speech.  President  Al- 
fonsin announced  other  steps  he 
would  take  to  bring  the  military  back 
under  the  authority  of  the  civilian 
government.  He  asked  the  Argentine 
Congress  to  overturn  the  outgoing 
junta's  amnesty  decree  which  protect- 


ed from  presecution  dozens  of  top  offi- 
cers and  hundreds  of  soldiers,  police, 
and  paramilitary  operatives  who  tor- 
tured, kidnaped,  and  killed  thousands 
of  Argentinians  during  the  dirty  war. 
Within  2  weeks,  the  Congress  did  so. 

President  Alfonsin  also  announced  a 
major  reform  of  military  law  to  reduce 
the  jurisdiction  of  military  courts  over 
civilians  and  to  create  a  system  of  ap- 
peals from  military  courts  to  civil 
courts.  He  said  he  would  submit  as 
well  a  draft  law  to  make  torture  pun- 
ishable by  the  same  penalties  as 
murder. 

The  day  after  this  address,  some  4 
days  after  taking  office.  President  Al- 
fonsin reorganized  the  military  high 
command.  He  forced  the  retirement  of 
25  generals,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
active-duty  generals  in  the  Army,  and 
16  admirals,  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
Navy's  admirals.  The  commanders  of 
the  three  services  were  replaced  with 
junior  officers  who  were  not  implicat- 
ed in  the  junta's  rule  of  terror.  These 
officers  were  made  directly  answerable 
to  the  President.  The  military 
budget— which  under  the  rule  of  the 
junta  absorbed  nearly  one-third  of 
Government  spending— will  be  cut.  ac- 
cording to  Argentine  officials. 

The  following  day.  President  Alfon- 
sin established  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Disapparance  of  Persons. 
The  purpose  of  this  commission  is  to 
investigate  the  disappearance  of  over 
20.000  Argentinians  during  military 
rule.  This  commission  must  submit  its 
report  within  6  months  and  turn  what- 
ever evidence  it  develops  over  to  the 
courts. 

In  moving  so  boldly  against  the 
legacy  of  repression.  President  Alfon- 
sin has  sought  to  restore  justice,  to 
heal  past  wounds,  and  to  reunite  the 
nation.  During  a  campaign  rally  when 
his  supporters  chanted  for  firing 
squads  to  deal  with  military  brutality. 
President  Alfonsin  declared:  'No! 
Never  again.  Never  again.  There  is  a 
constitution  and  a  jail  for  the  guilty." 

President  Alfonsin  and  his  govern- 
ment deserve  support  for  their  coura- 
geous initiatives  and  for  their  determi- 
nation to  uphold  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals to  use  the  courts  and  the  law. 
Enormous  change  has  occured  in  Ar- 
gentina under  a  President  determined 
to  create  a  country  where  individual 
rights  are  protected,  where  the  Moth- 
ers of  the  Plaza  de  Mayo  will  no  longer 
need  to  conduct  their  weekly  vigil,  and 
where  there  will  be  no  more  prisoners 
without  names  and  no  more  cells  with- 
out numbers. 

Argentina  also  faces  an  economic 
challenge  that  is  equally  important  to 
the  nation's  democratic  future.  Argen- 
tina was  once  one  of  the  richest  na- 
tions in  Latin  America;  it  is  now  on 
the  brink  of  collapse:  inflation  soars  at 
an  annual  rate  of  430  percent;  and  es- 
timates of  foreign  debt  run  as  high  as 
$40  billion— with  a  staggering  $20  bil- 


lion needed  for  this  year's  debt-service 
payments  alone.  This  debt  was  accu- 
mulated during  the  past  5  years,  and 
little,  if  any,  of  the  borrowed  funds 
was  reinvested  in  productive  infra- 
structure, compounding  repayment 
problems.  For  Argentina  to  meet  its 
obligations,  as  President  Alfonsin  has 
pledged,  the  nation  must  make  sacri- 
fices in  cutting  back  government  ex- 
penditures for  needed  human  services 
and  development. 

But  President  Alfonsin  is  off  to  an 
impressive  start  in  this  area  as  well. 
He  has  imposed  a  40-day  price  freeze 
and  he  has  sharply  restricted  imports 
while  he  develops  his  economic  pro- 
gram. 

The  path  to  recovery  and  growth 
will  not  be  easy.  Success  will  depend 
on  the  willingness  of  the  Argentine 
people  to  share  in  the  needed  sacrific- 
es to  secure  their  newly  restored  de- 
mocracy. 

President  Alfonsin  has  also  moved  to 
confront  the  challenge  posed  by  the 
labor  unions.  He  has  proposed  legisla- 
tion requiring  court-monitored,  direct 
democratic  elections  for  union  posi- 
tions and  mandating  representation  of 
minority  political  groups  on  union 
boards. 

President  Alfonsin  has  made  a  bold 
start,  and  he  deserves  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  United  States.  We  should 
be  prepared  to  give  tangible  support  to 
Argentina.  In  particular,  we  should 
work  with  that  nation  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping innovative  solutions  to  Ar- 
gentina's debt  problem,  so  that  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  progress  in 
human  rights  can  go  hand  in  hand. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  excerpts  from  President  Al- 
fonsin's inaugural  address  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Selected  Excerpts  Prom  President 
Alfonsin's  Speech 
We  have  come  to  explain  to  this  honora- 
ble Congress  the  main  objectives  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  various  spheres  in  which  it 
will  act:  national  and  international  policy, 
defense,  economy,  labor  relations,  educa- 
tion, public  health,  justice,  public  works, 
public  services,  and  all  other  matters  that 
demand  the  attention  of  the  people,  gover- 
nors, and  legislators.  I  suggest  that  the 
report  on  specific  issues  that  is  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  legislators  be  included  in 
the  records  of  this  session.  But  we  also  want 
to  point  out  that  there  will  be  a  deep  and 
fundamental  link  between  all  the  areas; 
that  a  common  essence,  the  justness  of  our 
acts,  will  nourish  each  and  every  one  of  the 
acts  of  the  democratic  government  which 
starts  today. 

There  are  many  problems  that  we  will  not 
be  able  to  solve  immediately,  but  public  cor- 
ruption ends  today.  We  are  going  to  estab- 
lish a  decent  government.  Yesterday  there 
may  have  been  a  country,  disheartened,  in 
despair,  and  lacking  faith.  Today  we 
summon  all  Argentine  citizens,  not  only  in 
the  name  of  the  authenticity  of  the  origin 
of  the  democratic  government,  but  also  in 


the  name  of  the  ethical  principle  that  up- 
holds that  authenticity.  That  ethical  princi- 
ple represents  one  of  the  most  noble  motiva- 
tions of  the  soul.  Even  the  objective  of  con- 
structing national  unity  should  be  fully  in- 
terpreted through  ethics. 

That  ethical  principle  that  accompanied 
thousands  of  Argentine  citizens  during  their 
struggle  for  freedom  and  justice,  also  man- 
dates that  the  ends  never  justify  the  means. 

Those  who  t)elieve  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means  believe  that  a  marvelous  future 
will  erase  the  guilt  caused  by  unethical  ac- 
tions and  crimes.  To  justify  the  means  in 
order  to  obtain  the  ends  implies  admitting 
one's  own  corruption,  but  it  implies  above 
all  admitting  that  one  can  harm  other 
human  beings,  that  one  can  subject  other 
human  beings  to  hunger,  that  one  can  kill 
other  human  beings  in  the  hope  that  that 
terrible  price  some  day  will  allow  other  gen- 
erations to  live  under  better  conditions. 

This  way  of  thinking,  used  by  pragmatic 
cynics,  always  foresees  a  very  distant  future. 
But  our  commitment  begins  here  today,  and 
it  is  basically  a  conunitment  to  our  contem- 
poraries, whom  we  have  no  right  to  sacrifice 
for  the  sake  of  hypothetical  achievements 
which  will  be  seen  in  other  centuries. 

We  are  going  to  work  for  the  future;  de- 
mocracy works  for  the  future,  but  for  a  tan- 
gible future.  If  one  works  for  a  tangible 
future,  one  establishes  a  positive  correlation 
between  the  ends  and  the  means.  One 
cannot  govern  without  memories,  neither 
can  one  govern  without  the  capacity  to  fore- 
see, but  to  foresee  for  a  comprehensible 
term  and  not  for  an  undetermined  future. 
The  totalitarians  think  in  terms  of  millen- 
nia, this  depriving  the  current  citizenry  of 
the  hope  of  a  free  life.  The  problems  that 
we  must  solve  are  the  present  problems:  the 
problems  we  must  provide  for  are,  at  most, 
those  which  the  two  future  generations 
might  face.  As  Pope  John  XXIII  said, 
beyond  that  time  there  are  no  certain  con- 
clusions, and  the  data  is  too  uncertain  and 
fluid;  therefore,  it  might  justify  research 
but  not  political  actions. 

This  is  not  the  right  occasion  for  rhetoric. 
This  is  the  time  "for  action,  for  fruitful,  de- 
termined, dedicated,  and  immediate  action. 
It  is  the  time  for  doing,  for  doing  well,  for 
doing  what  the  republic  demands  and  the 
people  expect. 

By  the  free  will  of  the  Argentine  people.  I 
have  the  honor  and  responsibility  of  assum- 
ing the  presidency  of  the  republic.  The  men 
and  women  of  my  country  have  honored  me 
by  entrusting  me  with  this  task  in  a  single 
hope:  that  of  saving  the  nation  for  life,  jus- 
tice, and  freedom. 

That  hope  is  our  response,  the  response  of 
the  immense  majority  of  Argentines,  to  a 
grievous  experience.  We  have  experienced 
with  grief  the  rule  of  arrogance  and  arbi- 
trariness in  this  land  where  our  ancestors 
wished  to  build  equality  and  justice.  We 
have  experienced  the  grief  of  violence  and 
death  here,  in  this  Argentina,  the  land  of 
which  all  have  dreamed  and  for  which  all  of 
us  desire  peace  and  life.  We  have  experi- 
enced, and  are  still  experiencing,  the  grief 
of  the  misery  of  millions  of  men  and  women 
in  a  land  which  could  provide  prosperity  for 
all,  the  grief  of  starvation  in  a  country  of 
food,  the  grief  of  lacking  a  home,  health, 
and  education  in  a  nation  where  such  evils 
cannot  be  justified  in  any  way. 

The  first  thing  that  we  must  not  forget  is 
that  the  most  valuable  asset  of  this  country 
is  the  men  and  women  living  in  it.  It  is  the 
work  and  creative  capacity  of  all  and  each 
one  of  our  inhabitants  that  gives  meaning 
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and  wealth  to  our  Argentina,  as  to  any 
other  nation  of  the  world,  not  the  petrole- 
um, or  the  cows,  or  the  wheat,  or  the  facto- 
ries. 

The  second  lesson  is  that  only  the  people 
should  concern  themselves  over  the  future 
of  the  people.  When  the  people  are  hin- 
dered from  deciding  their  own  fate,  when 
they  are  stopped  from  electing  and  control- 
ling their  government,  sooner  or  later  the 
governing  is  no  longer  for  the  people. 

No  one  can  expect  a  government  not  to 
make  mistakes.  But  from  now  on  we  will  see 
to  it  that  the  people  alone,  by  their  free  will 
and  within  their  democratic  institutions, 
will  be  the  only  ones  to  judge  and  correct 
those  mistakes. 

The  grief  through  which  we  have  lived 
has  taught  us  that,  whenever  the  road 
toward  democracy  is  obstructed,  the  im- 
mense majority  of  Argentines  end  up  losers. 

We  have  also  learned  that  some  people 
reap  benefits  when  the  government  of  the 
nation  is  imposed  by  force  and  not  by  the 
free  will  of  the  people.  We  have  learned 
that  those  who  encourage  impatience  in 
order  to  propose  intolerance  and  violence  as 
remedies  have  ended  up  favoring  the  inter- 
ests of  the  privileged  class.  We  have  learned 
that,  whenever  the  people  do  not  decide  re- 
garding the  government,  the  nation  and  the 
people  remaind  defenseless  against  domestic 
and  foreign  interests. 

And  we  also  know  that  powerful  forces  do 
not  want  a  democracy  in  Argentina.  We 
know  that  the  need  for  this  government, 
which  has  been  elected  by  the  people,  to 
secure  the  peoples  right  to  elect  and  to  su- 
pervise the  government  in  keeping  with  the 
Constitution,  creates  a  power  struggle  in 
which  we  cannot  and  we  must  not  surren- 
der. We  will  wage  this  struggle  and  we  will 
succeed. 

We  have  one  goal:  life,  justice,  and  liberty 
for  all  those  who  inhabit  this  land. 

We  have  one  plan:  democracy  for  Argenti- 
na. 

We  have  something  to  fight  against:  those 
people  who.  outside  or  within  the  country, 
want  to  prevent  democracy. 

We  have  one  task:  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
all  the  Argentine  people  and  to  overcome 
the  crisis  that  is  confronting  us. 

We  can  make  mistakes  l)ecaiise  we  are 
human  beings.  However,  from  now  and  for- 
ever, we  will  allow  nobody  but  the  Argen- 
tine people  to  judge  our  errors  and  to  cor- 
rect them. 

We.  along  with  the  majority  of  the  Argen- 
tines, know  that  some  groups  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  problems  that  we  will  con- 
front, which  have  been  deepened  by  the 
crisis,  in  order  to  undermine  democracy. 
However,  we  know  that  the  people  have 
learned  a  lesson  and  that  they  will  help  us 
to  defend  democracy  with  vigor,  force,  and 
the  determination  needed  to  secure  the  peo- 
ples  right  to  have  their  own  government. 

We  will  materialize  the  hope  to  restore  a 
life  with  justice  and  freedom  t)ecause.  no 
matter  how  hard  our  situation  might  be.  no 
ot>stacles  will  undermine  the  strong  will  of 
the  people  to  work,  together  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  also  individually,  in  order  to 
build  their  own  future.  Other  peoples  have 
overcome  crises  deeper  than  ours.  We  are  no 
better  than  they,  but  we  are  no  less  either. 
We  can  also  do  it.  and  we  will  do  it  by  con- 
fronting the  difficulties  and  by  correcting 
our  errors. 

And  I  have  no  doubts  that  we  will  accom- 
plish our  desire  for  a  life  of  justice  and  free- 
dom. We  will  accomplish  this,  we  will  set  an 
example,  and  we  will  lend  a  fraternal  hand 


so  that  other  people,  particularly  our  Latin 
American  brothers,  can  also  accomplish  it. 

We  are  aware  of  our  limitations  and  of  the 
arduous  effort  we  must  make  to  live  up  to 
our  historic  responsibility.  However,  we  are 
also  aware  that  our  mandate  is  clear,  cate- 
gorical, and  unavoidable,  as  is.  within  the 
sphere  of  the  legislative  branch,  the  man- 
date that  has  been  entrusted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  honorable  assembly,  and  as  it 
will  duly  be  the  mandate  that  will  be  en- 
trusted to  the  judges  with  the  approval  of 
the  honorable  Senate  in  order  for  them  to 
complete  the  constitutional  structure  of  the 
republic  with  their  high  mission,  which  is 
more  silent  but  no  less  essential. 

We  are  all  human  and  fallible,  but  this 
time  we  have  little  room  for  errors  and 
weakness.  We  must  not  fail.  We  will  not  fail. 

And.  if  we  conclude  our  term  of  office 
having  fulfilled  the  supreme  objectives  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  to  our  Constitution, 
objectives  to  which  we  direct  our  attention 
many  times,  raising  our  voice  in  a  layman's 
prayer  for  the  great  Argentina  of  the 
future,  then,  as  we  have  also  voiced  on 
many  occasions,  we  will  have  nothing  to 
envy  of  the  prominent  personalities  of  our 
history  because  this  generation,  our  genera- 
tion, which  is  so  deeply  affected  by  fights 
and  frustrations,  will  deserve  from  its  suc- 
cessors the  same  exalted  recognition  we  feel 
today  for  those  who  founded  and  organized 
our  republic. 

Let  us  all  make  our  effort  in  unity  and 
freedom. 


UNDERMINING  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
Peter  Bell's  dismissal  as  the  president 
of  the  Inter-American  Foundation 
threatens  an  important  bipartisan  pro- 
gram with  politics  and  controversy. 
This  action  has  shaken  the  very  foun- 
dation on  which  the  Inter-American 
Foundation  was  established.  The  ad- 
ministration's effort  to  commandeer 
this  institution  is  both  shortsighted 
and  narrowminded. 

I  commend  Representative  Michael 
Barnes  for  his  decision  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  problem.  In  the  course  of 
those  hearings,  I  hope  the  subcommit- 
tee will  reassert  the  founding  princi- 
ples of  the  Foundation  and  recognize 
its  many  accomplishments. 

In  1969,  Democrats  and  Republicans 
joined  together  to  launch  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation  as  a  special,  in- 
novative congressional  initiative.  That 
effort  was  based  on  concerns  that 
much  of  official  U.S.  development  as- 
sistance never  reached  those  who 
needed  it  most— the  poor,  the  mal- 
nourished, the  uneducated,  the  sick. 
Congress  created  the  Inter-American 
Foundation  as  a  public  corporation 
that  would  avoid  redtape.  bypass  host 
governments,  and  deliver  aid  directly 
to  the  poor  by  providing  support  to 
local  groups.  Congress  placed  this  pro- 
gram with  an  independent  agency  to 
insure  that  the  program  would  be  in- 
sulated, much  like  the  Peace  Corps, 
from  partisan  politics  and  narrower 
U.S.  foreign  policy  considerations. 


The  Foundation  is  one  of  the  small- 
est agencies  of  the  Government— with 
a  budget  of  only  $23  million  and  a 
staff  of  63  members— but  it  has  award- 
ed 1.600  grants  amounting  to  $170  mil- 
lion in  25  countries  in  the  Caribbean. 
Central  and  Latin  America.  In  its  ex- 
perimental role  of  promoting  small- 
scale,  self-help  projects,  the  Founda- 
tion has  supported  agricultural  coop- 
eratives, small  urban  enterprises  and 
other  grassroots-type  organizations. 

Through  such  efforts,  the  Founda- 
tion has  won  great  respect  not  only  in 
the  Congress  but  throughout  the 
hemisphere.  It  has  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  pioneering  and  cost- 
effective  agencies  in  the  Government. 
Its  success  can  be  attributed  in  part  to 
the  Foundations  founding  spirit  and 
innovative  approach.  But  it  is  also  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  excellence, 
energy,  and  experience  of  the  four  of- 
ficers who  have  served  as  the  Founda- 
tion's President.  I  have  great  personal 
admiration  and  respect  for  the  Foun- 
dation's most  recent  President.  Peter 
D.  Bell,  a  distinguished  public  servant 
of  impeccable  integrity  with  enormous 
talent,  vision,  and  dedication.  Peter 
Bell  is  one  of  the  best  this  Nation  has 
to  offer  the  world  as  an  example  of  in- 
telligence, public  spirit,  and  common- 
sense. 

Above  all,  the  Foundation  owes  its 
success  to  its  congressionally  mandat- 
ed autonomy.  The  fact  that  the  Foun- 
dation cannot  by  law  be  an  instrument 
of  narrow  foreign  policy  interests  has 
enabled  the  Foundation  to  overcome 
widespread  suspicions  in  the  region 
that  it  would  be  but  another  vehicle 
for  the  United  States  to  expand  its  in- 
fluence in  the  hemisphere.  This  auton- 
omy has  allowed  the  Foundation  to  de- 
velop trust  and  confidence  with  the 
people  of  the  hemisphere,  and  its  inde- 
pendence from  official  U.S.  policy 
opened  doors  in  countries  where  offi- 
cial U.S.  programs  were  forbidden. 

Each  President  since  the  Founda- 
tion's creation  has  understood,  sup- 
ported, and  reaffirmed  that  autonomy. 
President  Nixon  signed  the  law  that 
created  the  program.  President  Ford's 
administration  issued  guidelines  to 
U.S.  Ambassadors  that  guaranteed  the 
Foundations  independence  from  the 
executive  branch.  President  Carter  re- 
inforced those  guidelines. 

Although  the  Inter-American  Foun- 
dation drew  enormous  praise  and  re- 
spect from  its  many  admirers,  it  also 
became  a  target  of  criticism  from  the 
right  wing.  Soon  after  President 
Reagan  came  into  office,  the  new  ad- 
ministration broke  from  the  long- 
standing tradition  of  nonpartisan  ap- 
pointments and  tried  to  replace— with 
a  single  sweeping  action— all  of  the 
Foundation's  top  eight  officers.  That 
effort  was  blocked  by  congressional 
opposition. 


The  Heritage  Foundation  then 
mounted  an  ideological  attack  on  the 
Foundation,  accusing  it  of  favoring 
"collective  mixed  economic  and  social- 
istic solutions  to  the  problem  of  pover- 
ty in  the  region. "  The  Heritage  report 
recommended  that  the  organization  be 
forced  to  adopt  "a  new  economic  and 
political  philosophy. " 

The  Inter-American  Foundation 
issued  a  detailed  denial.  In  reality,  as 
the  facts  revealed,  over  70  percent  of 
the  Foundation's  grants  have  gone  to 
private  businesses  and  farms. 

But.  during  this  past  recess,  the  ad- 
ministration completed  its  task  of 
packing  the  Foundation's  Board  of  Di- 
rectors with  two  interim  appoint- 
ments. The  newly  constituted  Board 
then  immediately  voted  4-2  along  par- 
tisan lines  to  fire  President  Bell.  In  its 
haste  to  dismiss  Mr.  Bell  before  the 
return  of  Congress,  the  Board  did  not 
even  wait  for  the  report  it  had  com- 
missioned from  a  private  consultant 
group  on  past  Foundation  operations 
that  was  to  be  completed  this  month. 
In  the  wake  of  this  irresponsible 
action,  two  of  the  most  respected 
members  of  the  Foundation's  advisory 
board  resigned  in  protest. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the 
impact  this  controversy  will  have  on 
the  Foundation's  programs  and  stand- 
ing in  the  region.  Its  nonpartisan  tra- 
dition must  be  restored  and  protected 
for  the  future. 

Representative  Barnes'  hearing  is  an 
important  first  step.  We  must  do  all 
we  can  to  guarantee  that  a  new  Presi- 
dent—as competent  and  experienced 
and  as  dedicated  as  Peter  Bell— will  be 
selected  without  reference  to  partisan 
considerations. 

I  ask  that  the  following  editorials 
and  commentaries  on  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Foundation  appear  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Dec.  10. 
19831 
Ideology  Stakes  New  Claim  in  D.C. 
The  Reagan  administration  has  pulled  its 
big    ideological    rubber   stamp   out    of    the 
drawer  once  again  and  thumped  its  imprint 
on   yet   another   federal   agency— this  time 
the     Inter-American     Foundation,     which 
funds  numerous  small  self-help  projects  for 
the  needy  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Dismissed  in  the  process  was  its  president, 
Peter  D.  Bell,  a  man  highly  esteemed  in 
Congress  for  the  quietly  efficient  and  non- 
political  manner  in  which  he  has  adminis- 
tered the  lAF. 

A  spokesman  for  the  four  Reagan-ap- 
pointed members  of  the  lAF  board  who 
voted  to  replace  Bell  attributed  the  change 
to  'the  best  interests  of  the  foundation  "— 
whatever  that  means— but  declined  further 
comment,  except  to  say  the  lAFs  nonparti- 
san character  would  be  maintained. 

But  as  others  on  the  board  charged.  Bell's 
ouster  fit  the  Reagan  White  House's  modus 
operandi  of  politicizing  previously  independ- 
ent government  agencies,  such  as  the  Civil 


Rights  Commission  and  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

Even  with  modest  budget  of  $13  million, 
the  lAF  distributes  grants  to  hundreds  of 
farmers'  co-ops  and  neighborhood  housing- 
improvement  groups  in  ^Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  Reagan  appointees  to  the 
board  suspect  that  some  beneficiaries  may 
be  leftist-oriented,  but  over  the  years  the 
program  has  won  the  United  States  needed 
respect  by  caring  more  about  whether  good 
gets  done  that  about  the  ideologies  (often 
tentative  anyway)  of  the  do-gooders. 

Bell  bowed  gracefully  to  the  majority's 
right  to  dismiss  him,  but  called  attention  to 
the  larger  issue  of  affirming  the  lAP's  integ- 
rity, "it  is  important  to  realize  why  the 
foundation's  autonomy  is  so  impiortant  and 
was  mandated  by  Congress. "  he  said.  "The 
only  way  for  us  to  develop  confidence  and 
trust  with  private  grass-roots  groups  is  to 
assure  them  we  have  no  political  motives." 

Off  the  White  House's  past  performance, 
the  Reagan  appointees  to  the  lAF  board 
have  a  formidable  assignment  dispelling  the 
widespread  notion  that  political  motives 
were  precisely  the  reason  for  the  dumping 
of  Bell. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Dec.  11.  1983] 
Is  Nothing  Safe  From  Hatchet  Men?  Po- 
LiTicos  End  Inter-American  Agency's  14- 
Year  Independence 

(By  Abraham  F.  Lowenthal) 
Very  few  issues  in  foreign  policy  are  abso- 
lutely clear-cut.  Even  those  who  are  critical 
of  the  Administration's  "secret  war"  against 
Nicaragua  cannot  entirely  discount  the  pos- 
sibility that  U.S.  pressure  may  persuade  the 
Sandinistas  to  change  their  policies.  Con- 
versely, even  the  most  fervent  supporters  of 
the  Administration's  military  moves  in  Gre- 
nada and  Lebanon  must  concede  that  these 
mesures  are  risky,  and  that  the  cost  of  such 
strategies  cannot  be  entirely  calculated  in 
advance. 

Last  week,  however,  the  Administration 
made  a  foreign-policy  decision  that  is  abso- 
lutely, unambiguously,  drastically  wrong: 
the  crude  and  highly  partisan  ouster  of 
Peter  D.  Bell  as  president  of  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation. 

The  foundation  was  established  by  Con- 
gress in  1969  as  an  autonomous  and  nonpo- 
litical  public  corporation,  independent  of 
the  State  Department  and  insulated  from 
the  short-term  foreign-policy  considerations 
that  affect  other  government  units.  During 
its  tenure  under  four  Presidents,  the  foun- 
dation's focus  has  been  on  supporting  self- 
help,  grass-roots  developmental  efforts  by 
impoverished  people  in  Latin  America.  Its 
emphasis  has  been  on  locally  controlled 
projects  to  help  those  afflicted  with  poverty 
to  improve  their  lives.  Its  operating  style 
has  been  trim,  free  of  the  "development 
set"  behavior  that  affects  so  many  other  or- 
ganizations. Its  record  has  been  remarkable: 
the  foundation  has  done  more  good  with 
about  $25  million  a  year  than  other  entities 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  with  budgets 
many  times  as  large. 

Congress  has,  on  a  completely  bipartisan 
basis,  often  recognized  the  Inter-American 
Foundation's  outstanding  achievements,  es- 
pecially its  effective  contribution  to  building 
democratic  institutions  in  countries  where 
freedoms  have  been  restricted.  Equally  im- 
pressive, the  foundation  has  won  the  re- 
spect of  a  broad  community  of  informed 
Latin  Americans  and  Latin  Americanists. 
The  early,  understandable  suspicions  that 
the  foundation  would  operate  as  yet  an- 
other  instrument   for  exerting   U.S.   pres- 


sures, or  even  as  a  cover  for  intelligence  op- 
erations, have  given  way  over  the  years  to 
widespread  admiration  for  its  integrity  and 
dedication.  The  foundation's  outstanding 
record  has  enhanced  the  United  States' 
image  in  the  hemisphere  and  contributed  to 
the  building  of  lasting  ties  of  trust. 

All  this  has  been  possible  because  of  the 
foundation's  autonomy.  Its  independent, 
nonpartisan  status  has  enabled  it  to  keep 
operating  in  countries  like  Mexico  and  Nica- 
ragua, where  official  U.S.  programs  are  dif- 
ficult or  impossible.  It  has  allowed  the 
United  States  to  support  needy  people 
through  private  groups  that  do  not  get 
along  with  official  (and  often  repressive) 
ruling  circles.  And  its  autonomy  has  enabled 
it  to  recruit  and  motivate  a  superlative  staff 
whose  commitments  are  neither  partisan 
nor  bureaucratic,  a  yeasty  combination  of 
former  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  people  from 
religious  and  philanthropic  backgrounds, 
former  U.S.  government  officials  and 
others. 

Every  Administration  since  Richard  M. 
Nixon's  has  understood,  appreciated  and  re- 
inforce^ the  foundation's  autonomy. 

Every  Administration,  that  is.  until 
Ronald  Reagan's.  Within  its  first  few  weeks 
the  Reagan  team  sought  to  replace  the 
foundation's  eight  senior  officers.  Congres- 
sional supporters  from  both  parties  re- 
sponded by  stressing  that  the  senior  staff 
serves  at  the  discretion  of  the  foundation's 
appointed  president,  and  that  the  president 
serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  foundation's 
board. 

The  next  maneuver  was  an  Administra- 
tion-inspired study  by  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion. But  try  as  it  might,  the  Heritage  study 
could  find  little  fault  with  the  foundations 
record.  Still,  partisan  attacks  continued, 
none  of  them  remotely  justified. 

In  recent  months  the  main  source  of  these 
attacks  has  been  none  other  than  the 
Reagan-appointed  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation's  board,  Los  Angeles 
Businessman  Victor  Blanco,  whose  prime 
qualification  for  this  appointment  appears 
to  have  been  his  active  involvement  in  Cali- 
fornia Republican  politics. 

Bell  was  so  effective  in  responding  to  each 
attack,  and  in  mobilizing  bipartisan  congres- 
sional protection  of  the  foundation's  auton- 
omy, that  Reagan.  Blanco  and  Co.  were  left 
with  only  one  way  to  work  their  will— to 
pack  the  board  and  then  remove  Bell,  with- 
out cause,  while  Congress  was  away  on 
recess.  That  was  done  late  last  Monday 
night,  when  the  board  demanded  Bell's  res- 
ignation. Not  wishing  to  personalize  the 
fundamental  issue  of  autonomy.  Bell  subse- 
quently resigned. 

Regrettably,  it  is  too  late  to  retain  Peter 
Bell,  a  superbly  qualified  and  international- 
ly respected  figure.  What's  worse,  it  may  be 
very  difficult  to  retain  the  foundation's  rep- 
utation for  autonomy  after  this  blatantly 
partisan  interference.  Even  if  the  founda- 
tion's board  were  now  to  choose  an  unques- 
tionably qualified  person  to  replace  Bell, 
that  person  would  have  to  struggle  to  be 
perceived  in  Latin  America  as  anything  but 
a  Reagan  Administration  flack. 

Little  can  be  done  immediately  to  mitigate 
the  costs  of  this  unfortunate  move.  But 
when  Congress  returns  to  Washington,  it 
must  take  steps  to  remove  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Foundation  from  the  political  control  of 
this  or  any  future  Administration.  The 
foundation's  statutory  authority  and  bylaws 
need  to  be  amended,  and  its  board  needs  to 
be  enlarged  and  recon.stituted.  with  quali- 
fied members,  in  order  to  restore  and  ensure 
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joined  that  $100  million  out  of  grants  total- 
ing $135  million  had  gone  to  private  busi- 


motor  and  pipes  and  help  provide  water  to 
1000  families  there  ($21,000):  to  a  vegetable 


My  enthusiasm   is  now   matched   by   my 
dismay  over  the  current  attack  on  the  foun- 
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the  foundation's  independence.  It  may  be 
advisable,  as  well,  for  the  foundation's  budg- 
ets in  the  future  to  l>e  pre.sented  directly  to 
Congress,  without  having  to  be  approved  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in 
order  to  reinforce  the  foundation's  auton- 
omy. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  political  in- 
terference with  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  ultimately  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  William  Ruckelshaus  and  the  agen- 
cy's recommitment  to  its  mission.  The 
Reagan  attempts  to  emasculate  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  finally  provoked  Con- 
gress into  restructuring  that  agency.  One 
can  only  hope  that  the  ultimate  results  of 
the  Reagan  Administration's  partisan 
attack  on  the  Inter-American  Foundation 
will  be  to  help  it  attain  fuller  institutional 
protection  from  ideologues  like  those  now 
riding  high  in  Washington. 

A  New  Reagan  Error  on  Latin  America 

(By  George  C.  Lodge) 
Cambridge.  MASS.-The  firing  of  Peter 
Bell  as  president  of  the  Inter-American 
Foundation  last  week  is  the  latest  signal 
that  the  Reagan  Administration  dangerous- 
ly misunderstands  the  nature  of  United 
States  interests  in  Latin  America. 

The  issue  is  between  those  like  Mr.  Bell, 
who  believes  that  change  in  the  region  is  in- 
evitable and  desirable,  and  those  who  see 
it— in  Nicaragua.  El  Salvador  and  else- 
where—as the  work  of  enemies.  History  is 
clear.  Change— that  is.  the  permanent  and 
irreversible  reallocation  of  power  in  Latin 
America— has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
certainty.  The  questions  are:  Will  it  be  vio- 
lent or  peaceful,  and  will  it  contribute  to  po- 
litical independence  or  foreign  domination? 
Ironically,  the  surest  way  to  bloody  the 
change  process  and  to  subject  it  to  foreign 
control  is  to  fail  to  understand  it.  to  refuse 
to  assist  it  and.  Canute-like,  to  try  to  stop  it. 
Thus,  the  Bell  incident  takes  on  a  wider  sig- 
nificance. 

Mr.  Bell  was  not  fired  for  incompetence  or 
delinquency.  His  record  during  three  and  a 
half  years  as  president  has  been  exemplary. 
His  error,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Reagan  ap- 
pointees on  the  board  of  directors,  was  to 
continue  to  lead  the  foundation  in  the  direc- 
tion established  by  Congress  in  1971.  accept- 
ed by  every  President  since  then  and  delin- 
eated by  all  preceding  boards. 

The  foundation  is  an  independent  Govern- 
ment agency.  For  12  years,  it  has  successful 
ly  nourished  a  wide  variety  of  grassroots  or- 
ganizations that  seek  to  initiate  sustained 
social,  political  and  economic  change  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  It  has 
brought  hope  to  millions:  fishermen  in 
Peru,  slum  dwellers  in  Colombia,  peasants 
in  Honduras.  With  an  experienced  and  dedi- 
cated staff  of  no  more  than  65  people,  it  has 
distributed  $170  million  in  small  grants  to 
1.700  organizations  in  every  country  of  the 
region  except  Cuba. 

It  has  been  a  dynamic  reminder  to  all  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  that  the  United 
States  is  a  revolutionary  country,  commit- 
ted to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness for  all.  It  has  done  more  than  any 
other  United  States  agency  to  make  the  in- 
evitable revolutionary  process  in  Latin 
America  a  peaceful  one  and  to  build  the  or- 
ganizations through  which  democracy  may 
withstand  the  onslaught  of  oligarchs  and 
dictators. 

In  so  doing,  it  has  identified  the  United 
States  with  those  in  Latin  America  who  are 
struggling  for  democratic  change.  It  has 
supported   them   in    their   battle   with   the 


status  quo.  not  with  the  naive  thought  of 
being  able  to  control  their  efforts,  but  in 
the  conviction  that  by  assisting  them  to 
overcome  the  otwtacles  they  face,  their  way 
will  be  less  violent,  less  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  region  and  the  world.  Further- 
more, with  such  support,  these  organiza- 
tions promoting  change  are  better  able  to 
withstand  the  efforts  of  predatory  imperial- 
ists from  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  un- 
dermine their  independence. 

Mr.  Bell's  removal  signals  a  change  in  the 
foundation's  direction.  Now.  it  must  be  as- 
sumed, it  will  be  converted  into  one  more 
agency  to  sustain  whatever  status  quo  is  in 
power.  Instead  of  nourishing  the  forces  of 
tomorrow,  it  will  seek  fruitlessly  to  prop  up 
the  political  and  economic  structures  of  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  Bell  follows  a  long  list  of  distin- 
guished, experienced  and  capable  Govern- 
ment officials  who  have  l)een  removed 
during  the  last  three  years  from  United 
States  embassies  in  Latin  America  and  from 
the  State  Departments  Latin  American 
Bureau.  Those  who  have  replaced  them 
hold  to  the  mistaken  dogma  that  change  in 
the  region  is  somehow  the  work  of  our  en- 
emies. With  what  relish  those  enemies  must 
greet  this  assignment  of  credit  for  change 
that  is  in  fact  inevitable  and  quite  independ- 
ent of  them! 

The  Federal  Government  has  studied  and 
investigated  the  work  of  the  Inter-American 
Foundation  on  many  occasions.  Each  time, 
the  foundation  has  emerged  with  a  clean 
bill  of  health.  Now.  however,  it  has  fallen 
prey  to  those  in  this  Administration  who 
insist  on  denying  reality  and  seek  to  make 
Latin  America  into  a  grotesque  representa- 
tion of  their  view  of  a  good  society.  Their 
viewpoint  is  a  sinister  reminder  of  the  histo- 
ry of  error  in  Vietnam.  They  must  be 
stopped  before  the  United  States  finds  itself 
embroiled  even  further  in  pointless  blood- 
shed and  death. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Dec.  19,  19831 
Reacanizing  Foreign  Aid 

Since  its  founding  in  1969.  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation  has  been  a  rarity  in 
the  world  of  foreign  aid,  channeling  money 
directly  to  the  poor  of  Latin  America 
through  1700  specific,  small-scale  projects 
at  the  grass-roots  level.  It  nourished  precise- 
ly sort  of  the  real,  tangible  change  without 
which  talk  of  "democracy"  is  a  joke  to  a 
Latin  slum  dweller  or  campesino. 

Earlier  this  month  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration sacked  the  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion's director.  Peter  Bell.  The  implicit  mes- 
sage that  will  be  read  by  many  in  the  hemi- 
sphere is  that  any  expanded  US  aid  pro- 
gram under  the  Reagan  Administration  will 
t>e  covertly  in  bed  with  the  status  quo. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  subversive 
message.  It  reaffirms  the  claim  of  left-wing 
revolutionaries  to  be  the  only  hope  for  a 
better  future.  To  send  such  a  signal  by  play- 
ing political  games  with  a  tried-and-true  US 
aid  program  is  pure  folly. 

Under  the  Nixon.  Ford  and  Carter  admin- 
istrations, the  Inter-American  Foundation 
was  kept  separate  from  other  foreign  policy 
considerations  and  insulated  from  partisan 
politics.  lU  small  budget— $26  million  in  the 
current  fiscal  year— has  been  carefully  hus- 
banded to  avoid  diversion  into  projects 
whose  main  effect  is  to  stuff  bank  accounts 
of  the  wealthy. 

It  has  been  a  remarkable  feat  to  hand  out 
money  for  more  than  a  decade  and  still  be 
regarded  by  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats as  thrifty  and  non-political.  Somehow 


the  Inter-American  Foundation  succeeded. 
Liberals  liked  the  emphasis  on  programs 
aiding  people.  Conservatives  liked  the  em- 
phasis on  self-help. 

Bell,  a  Gloucester  native,  had  been  a  Ford 
Foundation  official  in  Chile  in  the  early  70s. 
As  such,  incidentally,  he  played  a  role  in  un- 
covering the  murder  of  an  American  citizen 
that  was  the  basis  for  the  movie  "Missing." 
He  is  internationally  respected. 

The  timing  of  Bell's  sacking  was  key.  The 
late  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Clement  Zablocki  (D-Wis.)  was 
dead  but  not  yet  buried.  Rep.  Dante  Pascell 
<D-Fla.)  Zablocki's  heir  apparent,  had  not 
yet  been  installed.  Congress  was  in  recess. 
An  evaluation  giving  Bell  high  marks  was 
pending.  If  the  agency  was  ever  to  be  Rea- 
ganized,  this  was  the  moment. 

Two  years  ago  the  right-wing  Heritage 
Foundation  contracted  a  hatchet-job  study 
arguing  the  agency  is  "anti-market"  because 
it  supports  cooperatives.  The  study  laid  out 
a  plan  for  packing  the  board  and  seizing 
control.  The  plan  has  just  been  executed. 

It  is  instructive  that  a  bipartisan  foreign 
aid  agency  should  be  Reaganized  just  as  the 
Administration  is  about  to  call,  through  the 
forthcoming  Kissinger  Commission  report, 
for  billions  in  "bipartisan"  aid  to  Central 
America. 

Bell  should  be  reinstated.  Failing  that,  his 
replacement  must  be  an  equally  distin- 
guished proponent  of  the  same  philosophy. 
And  failing  that.  Congress  should  not  ap- 
prove the  first  dollar  of  President  Reagan's 
supplemental  request  for  foreign  aid. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  January  3, 
1984] 

A  Bitter  Latin  Coup 
The  Reagan  Administration's  effort  to 
wreck  a  small  but  esteemed  nonpartisan  op- 
eration in  Latin  America  proves  how  desper- 
ately it  prefers  doctrinal  purity  to  effective 
policy.  The  Inter-American  Foundation  has 
been  a  highly  useful  aid  agency  whose  non- 
partisan character  was  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress and  respected  by  three  previous  Ad- 
ministrations. That  concept  was  finally  scut- 
tled when  the  foundation's  board,  with  Con- 
gress away,  voted  on  party  lines  to  fire  its 
respected  director,  for  sight  and  suspect  rea- 
sons. 

Congress  gave  the  foundation  the  deliber- 
ately experimental  task  of  promoting  small- 
scale,  self-help  programs  in  the  hemisphere. 
This  modest  $23  million  program— in  a  total 
foreign  aid  budget  of  $4.6  billion— was  ex- 
pressly given  a  high  degree  of  autonomy 
and  a  nonpartisan  governing  board.  Most  of 
the  foundation's  grants  are  for  less  than 
$50,000  and  go  to  private  groups  and  enter- 
prises in  29  countries— the  kind  that  often 
make  a  critical  difference  but  might  other- 
wise toe  overlooked.  Many  on  the  staff  are 
former  Peace  Corps  volunteers  applying  an 
unashamed  idealism  to  help  farm  coopera- 
tives or  out-of-the-way  businesses  of  social 
value. 

Early  in  the  Reagan  Administration,  a 
budget  official  wrote  to  Peter  Bell,  the  foun- 
dation's president,  to  ask  what  authority 
justified  the  agency's  claim  to  autonomy.  A 
surprised  Mr.  Bell  cited  Congress's  clear 
desire  to  insulate  his  work  "from  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  political  currents." 

A  month  later,  the  conservative  Heritage 
Foundation,  though  conceding  that  the 
agency  had  done  much  good,  accused  it  of 
favoring  "collectivism"  over  free  enterprise 
in  ways  "incompatible  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  Reagan  Administration."  Mr.  Bell  re- 


joined that  $100  million  out  of  grants  total- 
ing $135  million  had  gone  to  private  busi- 
nesses and  farms,  and  that  in  any  case  the 
foundation  was  not  meant  to  be  the  policy 
tool  of  a  single  Administration. 

Undeterred,  the  Administration  brought 
the  foundation  to  heel  by  naming  to  its 
board  a  conservative  chairman  and  two 
State  Department  officials— by  recess  ap- 
pointments, without  Congressional  approv- 
al. This  majority  has  now  ousted  Mr.  Bell 
for  his  incompatible  "chemistry." 

The  deplorable  effect  will  be  to  dissipate 
the  agency's  most  precious  resource:  its 
credibility  as  a  nonpolilical  source  of  aid.  Its 
greatest  contribution  had  been  the  contacts 
it  developed  at  the  grass  roots,  normally  un- 
reachable through  embassies.  Whether  this 
useful  work  can  continue  depends  on  the 
sincerity  of  Administration  assertions  that 
it  will. 

If  a  divided  board  names  a  new  president 
whose  main  qualification  is  fealty  to  right- 
w"ing  causes,  that  would  turn  the  founda- 
tion"s  purpose  on  its  head.  Congress  should 
pay  attention  and  move  in  to  defend  its 
original  good  idea. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Jan.  3, 

1984] 

Diminishing  a  "Jewel"  P»rocram 

The  Inter-American  Foundation  is  a  little- 
known  government  agency  that  was  set  up 
ten  years  ago  to  make  modest  grants  for 
useful  purposes  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  It  has  been  well  run  and  effec- 
tive. Its  grants  go  to  strictly  non-political, 
self-help  groups  in  poor  areas  and  they 
often  make  considerable  difference  in  these 
places'  quality  of  life. 

Its  quiet,  thoughtful  approach  toward  get- 
ting the  job  done  has  won  the  foundation 
remarkably  wide  support  in  Congress  from 
liberal  and  conservative  members  alike.  So 
it  is  deplorable  that  this  foundation  is  now 
evidently  being  subjected  to  the  last  thing  it 
needs:  an  effort  to  politicize  it. 

In  what  has  been  denounced  as  a  blatant 
attempt  to  put  their  imprint  on  the  organi- 
zation, the  Reagan  administration  members 
of  its  board  saw  fit  earlier  this  month  to 
sack  its  respected  director.  Peter  Bell.  Bell 
was  fired  not  for  incompetence  or  specific 
malfeasance,  but  for  what  the  new  board 
majority  vaguely  termed  a  matter  of  "chem- 
istry." 

The  ouster  evoked  an  immediate  outcry  in 
Congress.  Representative  Michael  Barnes. 
the  Maryland  Democrat  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemisphere 
Affairs  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, said  the  Reagan  administration  had 
been  after  the  foundation  for  three  years. 
First  indication,  said  Barnes,  was  a  "hatchet 
job"  report  by  the  conservative  Heritage 
Foundation  that  tried  to  show  the  lAF  was 
funding  left-wing,  social-action  groups. 
Then  the  administration  packed  the  board 
and  forced  the  highly-regarded  Bell's 
ouster. 

It  is  dismaying  that  an  organization  which 
has  been  able  to  function  so  well  in  a 
manner  independent  of  politics  must  now 
have  politics  thrust  down  its  throat.  There 
has  been  an  understandable  wave  of  concern 
in  the  countries  in  which  it  is  involved 
about  the  direction  the  foundation  will  be 
taking. 

The  grants  made  by  the  foundation  are 
relatively  small— ranging  from  less  than 
$6000  to  slightly  more  than  $200,000— there- 
by reaching  the  people  of  a  nation  more  di- 
rectly. They  have  gone  to  a  small  farmer's 
organization  in  Peru  to  buy  a  well  pump 


motor  and  pipes  and  help  provide  water  to 
1000  families  there  ($21,000):  to  a  vegetable 
garden  team  in  Anguilla  in  the  Eastern  Car- 
ibbean to  show  youths  and  low-income 
people  how  to  grow  vegetables  in  their  back- 
yards ($2800).  and  to  a  rural  community 
group  in  Paraguay  so  it  can  move  ahead 
with  a  small  fruit-canning  enterprise 
($7525). 

These  examples  were  provided  by  Repre- 
sentative Dante  B.  Fascell.  D-Miami.  who 
helped  set  up  the  organization  and  is  now 
acting  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  They  are  compelling  in- 
stances of  money  well  spent. 

Maintaining  the  foundation's  independ- 
ence will  be  an  important  task  for  Congress 
at  oversight  hearings  due  to  begin  next 
year.  This  country  cannot  afford  to  dimin- 
ish a  foundation  that  Congressman  Roliert 
Garcia.  D-N.Y..  calls  "the  jewel  of  U.S.  de- 
velopment programs;"  one  that  'gives  cap- 
italism a  human  face." 

[From  the  New  Republic,  Washington,  D.C., 

Jan.  9  and  16,  1984] 

A  Blow  for  Latin  America  Pracmatists— 

Self-Inflicted  Wound 

(By  Albert  O.  Hirschman) 

The  latest  government  agency  to  come 
under  attack  by  the  Administration  is  the 
Inter-American  Foundation,  established  by 
Congress  as  an  independent  body  in  1970  to 
experiment  with  small  ""people-to-people" 
grants  for  rural  and  urban  self-help 
projects.  Equipped  with  a  bipartisan  Board 
of  Directors,  which  includes  representatives 
of  the  private  sector  as  well  as  government 
officials,  the  I.A.F.  escaped  the  Administra- 
tion's ideological  axe  longer  than  many.  But 
now.  with  the  firing  of  its  able,  idealistic 
president,  Peter  D.  Bell,  the  first  blow  has 
fallen,  and  a  seriously  misplaced  blow  it  is. 

I  have  watched  the  I.A.F.  from  close  quar- 
ters over  the  past  year.  At  work  on  a  book 
about  how  poor  people  in  Latin  America  try 
to  better  their  condition,  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  the  I.A.F.  in  action.  The  founda- 
tion was  the  most  active  I  found,  and  the 
best  staffed,  among  the  organizations  help- 
ing such  "grass-roots  development"  efforts. 
It  agreed  to  let  me  consult  its  files,  and  to 
tour  the  Dominican  Republic.  Colombia. 
Peru.  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay  with 
its  representatives.  I  talked  at  length  with 
groups  of  farmers,  fishermen,  artisans,  and 
slum  dwellers  about  their  experience  with 
cooperative  education  and  health  projects. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  "evaluate"  the 
I.A.F.  and  the  way  it  distributes  its  funds. 
But  I  could  not  help  learning  a  great  deal 
about  the  foundation  and  its  ways,  and  I 
was  impressed.  For  once  the  United  States 
was  being  magnificently  served  in  its  rela- 
tions with  its  neighbors  to  the  south.  The 
field  representatives— former  Peace  Corps 
volunteers,  people  from  religious  and  phil- 
anthropic backgrounds,  trained  anthropolo- 
gists—all were  hard  working,  efficient,  and 
spoke  Spanish  fluently.  Most  important, 
they  were  very  good  at  making  contact  with 
the  many  new  grass-roots  groups  that  are 
proliferating  in  Latin  America.  These 
groups  can  be  substantially  helped  by  the 
small  grants  the  foundation  makes  from  its 
$24  million  budget— for  a  truck  here,  a  com- 
munity building  or  day-care  center  there.  So 
impressed  was  I  by  the  Ingenuity,  effective- 
ness, and  range  of  the  foundation's  work 
that  I  returned  to  the  United  States  with 
the  thought  that  the  I.A.F.  could  be  a  seri- 
ous contender  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
and  I  gathered  some  preliminary  informa- 
tion for  launching  that  enterprise. 


My  enthusiasm  is  now  matched  by  my 
dismay  over  the  current  attack  on  the  foun- 
dation's integrity.  Peter  Bell  has  been  "di- 
rected to  resign"  by  the  I.A.F.s  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, on  which  Reagan  appointees  have 
recently  secured  a  majority.  It  was  a  4-io-2 
vote  along  strictly  partisan  lines,  but  the 
new  Reagan  majority  attempted  to  obscure 
the  true  political  motives  of  the  move  by 
disingenuously  appealing  to  "chemistry"'— 
that  is.  to  an  alleged  temperamental  incom- 
patibility between  the  chairman  of  the 
board.  Victor  Blanco,  and  Bell.  The  vote  was 
engineered  in  unseemly  haste  (no  doubt  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Congressional  recess), 
without  waiting  for  the  recommendations  of 
a  group  of  consultants  appointed  by  the 
board,  which  is  examining  the  past  oper- 
ations of  the  I.A.F.  and  is  expected  to  finish 
its  report  in  early  January.  This  arbitrary 
partisan  action  has  already  had  deeply  un- 
settling effects.  Several  members  of  the 
foundation's  Advisory  Board  have  resigned, 
including  George  Cabot  Lodge,  of  the  Har- 
vard Business  School,  who  laid  the  intellec- 
tual groundwork  for  the  thirteen-year-old 
foundation  in  his  book.  Engines  for  Change 
(1970);  and  Rodrigo  Botero.  former  minister 
of  finance  of  Colombia  and  one  of  that 
country's  most  respected  public  figures.  The 
morale  of  the  staff  is  also  shaken,  since  the 
firing  of  the  president  is  taken  to  be  just 
the  beginning  of  a  wholesale  purge  and 
change  of  direction.  But  there  is  worse  to 
come. 

In  Latin  America,  the  news  of  the  removal 
of  Bell  will  be  received  with  indignation  in 
many  political  and  intellectual  circles.  He  is 
widely  known,  respected,  and  admired  not 
only  for  what  he  did  at  the  I.A.F..  but  also 
for  his  earlier  humanitarian  service  at  the 
Ford  Foundation's  offices  in  Brazil  and 
Chile.  During  the  worst  phases  of  these 
countries'  repressive  military  regimes  in  the 
1960s  and  '70s.  Bell  managed  to  engineer 
Ford  Foundation  support  for  independent 
social  science  centers.  They  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  criticizing  those  regimes  and 
in  preparing  the  transition,  now  haltingly 
under  way,  toward  a  less  autocratic  and  re- 
pressive politics.  But  the  most  disastrous 
effect  of  the  episode  will  occur  once  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  palace  coup  at  the  I.A.F. 
become  known;  then  its  hard-won  credibility 
in  Latin  America  will  be  seriously  damaged. 
The  foundation,  which  had  successfully  es- 
tablished a  nonpolitical  image,  will  lose  the 
trust  it  has  won  from  people  and  govern- 
ments alike.  And  in  the  kind  of  operations  it 
is  engaged  in,  trust  is  essential.  With  this 
move  by  the  Administration,  the  suspicions 
the  I.A.F.  had,  and  often  still  has.  to  over- 
come—that is  is  an  "agent  of  'Yankee  impe- 
rialism,"  and  of  the  C.I.A.— will  seem  to  be 
confirmed. 

We  are  thus  putting  at  risk  a  precious  cap- 
ital of  good  will  that  we  have  slowly  accu- 
mulated in  Latin  America,  both  among  its 
poor  majority,  and  also  indirectly,  and  cru- 
cially, within  its  influential  middle  class. 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  recent  devel- 
opments in  Latin  America  is  the  formation 
of  nimierous  so-called  "intermediate"  orga- 
nizations, staffed  by  professionals— archi- 
tects, doctors,  social  workers,  education  spe- 
cialists—and students  who  are  attempting  to 
help  their  poorer  compatriots  organize 
projects  in  education,  health,  housing  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation,  human  rights, 
and  so  on.  The  widely  felt  desire  for  social 
reform  and  justice  now  often  takes  this 
pragmatic  form,  in  contrast  to  the  ideologi- 
cal and  terrorist  reactions  of  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago.  The  foundation  is  in  close  touch 
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with  these  intermediate  organizations  and 
frequently  channels  its  grants  through 
them. 

At  the  level  of  national  politics  this  novel 
spirit  of  reform  has  already  found  expres- 
sion in  some  of  Latin  Americas  remarliable 
new  democratic  leaders  such  as  Presidents 
Raul  Alfonsin  of  Argentina  and  Belisario 
Betancur  of  Colombia.  By  firing  Peter  Bell, 
the  Administration  chose  to  hurt  deeply  the 
one  agency  that  has  made  its  primary  busi- 
ness the  collaboration  with  Latin  America's 
new  brand  of  pragmatists.  In  its  inter-Amer- 
ican relations  the  Administration  does  not 
need  to  look  for  outside  enemies  it  displays 
an  uncanny  Icnack  for  self-inflicted  wounds. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  9,  1984] 

The  Firing  or  Peter  Bell 
The  Reagan  administration  has  been  seek- 
ing bipartisan  support  for  its  Central  Ameri- 
can policy.  The  president  set  up  the  Kissin- 
ger Commission  to  achieve  this  end.  Yet. 
some  recent  developments  indicate  that  the 
president  is  less  than  sincere  in  his  efforts 
to  obtain  consensus  support  for  his  policy. 
The  firing  of  Peter  Bell  as  president  of  the 
Inter-American  Foundation  is  the  most  bla- 
tant example. 

The  lAP  is  a  public  corporation  whose 
purpose  is  to  help  Latin  American  grass- 
roots organizations  with  economic  develop- 
ment. It  IS  funded  through  congressional  ap- 
propriations and  a  trust  fund  administered 
by  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
It  is  controlled  by  a  seven-person  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  president. 

Peter  Bell  had  been  president  since  1980. 
His  reputation  m  development  and  his 
career  at  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
the  Brookings  Institution  have  been  above 
reproach.  His  dismissal  was  a  reflection  of 
the  ideological  concerns  of  the  foundation's 
board. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  having  an 
ideological  bias  in  formulating  foreign 
policy.  But  when  this  bias  becomes  a  hin- 
drance to  establishing  bipartisan  support 
for  a  policy,  it  should  be  reconsidered. 
When  it  undermines  the  work  of  one  of  the 
most  productive  and  highly  regarded  devel- 
opment organizations  connected  with  the 
U.S.  government,  it  is  an  issue  of  public  con- 
cern. 

The  firing  of  Peter  Bell  is  the  most  des- 
perate of  all  attempts  by  the  inflexible  right 
to  sabotage  the  foundation.  The  first  at- 
tempt was  a  study  undertaken  by  the  Herit- 
age Foundation.  This  study  found  nothing 
essentially  wrong  with  the  foundation  or  its 
work.  It  raised  questions  about  certain 
projects  the  lAF  has  funded,  saying  they 
were  ■influenced  or  managed  by  elements  of 
the  far  left. "  It  also  stated  that  the  U.S. 
government  was  fortunate  to  have  a  "mech- 
anism "  like  the  lAF. 

The  major  criticism  of  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation study  was  that  the  lAF  was  not 
philosophically  compatible  with  the  Reagan 
administration.  It  should  not  be.  It  should 
not  be  compatible  with  the  philosophy  of 
any  administration.  It  was  created  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  so  it  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  political  caprices  of  liberals  or  con- 
servatives. 

That  the  lAF  responds  to  left-leaning  or- 
ganizations may  be  true,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  it  is  concerned  with  small  businesses 
and  entrepreneurs.  For  instance,  during 
fiscal  1982  a  foundation  grant  was  awarded 
to  the  Development  Foundation  of  the  Ba- 
hamas to  'provide  management  training 
and  credit  to  small  entrepreneurs."  Another 


grant  was  given  to  the  National  Develop- 
ment Foundation  of  Dominica  to  provide 
loans  to  small  businesses.  In  Colombia  it 
awarded  a  grant  to  an  association  of  small 
agricultural  producers,  helping  them  with 
their  marketing  techniques. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  kind 
of  projects  the  lAF  supports.  What  is  most 
important  about  the  grants  is  that  they  are 
small  and  that  they  must  l>e  initiated  by  in- 
digenous, non-government  groups.  The  lAP 
is  not  permitted  to  recruit  groups  or  organi- 
zations. It  doesn't  solicit  the  left  or  the 
right;  it  responds  to  credible  proposals,  no 
matter  who  initiates  them. 

lAF  grants  exceed  $200,000  and  may  be  as 
low  as  $5,000.  The  operating  budget  for  the 
lAF  in  1982  was  $26  million,  compared  with 
$4.6  billion  for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Because  of  its  size,  it  can 
bypass  some  of  the  governmental  red  tape 
that  AID  must  contend  with.  This  enables 
lAP  to  reach  the  poor  of  a  nation  more  ef- 
fectively. 

Since  the  lAF  deals  directly  with  the  poor, 
it  may  come  in  contact  with  more  left-lean- 
ing groups  than  other  U.S.  government 
agencies.  Yet.  instead  of  this  being  a  prob- 
lem, it  should  be  viewed  as  an  asset.  It  pre- 
sents an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
United  SUtes  to  show  it  can  work  with  all 
elements  of  Latin  American  society  regard- 
less of  beliefs.  It  gives  the  government  a 
chance  to  persuade  these  groups  that  cap- 
italism can  have  a  human  side. 

Another  step  taken  by  the  administration 
leading  to  the  firing  of  Bell  was  the  realign- 
ment of  the  foundation's  t>oard  of  directors. 
Victor  Blanco,  a  conservative  California 
businessman  without  extensive  background 
in  Latin  American  affairs,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  board.  This  should 
have  been  enough  of  a  counter-balance  for 
the  alleged  "liberal"  tendencies  of  Bell.  A 
working  arrangement  could  have  been  made 
that  would  have  accounted  for  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  new  chairman.  The  dismissal  of 
Bell  was  an  alarming  overreaction. 

The  lAF  has  maintained  bipartisan  sup- 
port among  members  of  Congress  because  it 
has  kept  to  its  original  charter  of  helping 
the  poor  of  Latin  America  regardless  of 
their  political  beliefs.  The  irony  in  the  dis- 
missal of  Peter  Bell  is  that  even  if  the 
White  House  wants  to  propagate  a  conserva- 
tive ideology  in  Latin  America,  it  would  be 
better  served  by  allowing  the  lAF  to  contin- 
ue with  its  work  unimpaired. 

While  the  firing  of  the  president  of  a 
small  U.S.  development  agency  with  a 
budget  of  $25  million  may  not  mean  that 
U.S.  and  projects  in  Latin  America  will  fall 
apart,  it  is  a  signal  to  the  people  of  those 
nations  that  the  White  House  is  determined 
to  impose  its  point  view  on  them.  This  is  not 
the  way  to  foster  dialogue  in  Latin  America 
or  with  members  of  Congress  who  disagree 
with  White  House  policy  toward  the  region. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 


sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report,  which  was  referred  jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Budget  and  Ap- 
propriations pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30,  1975: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  the  past  year,  the  Nation's  pros- 
pects have  brightened  considerably. 
The  economy  has  grown  strongly— 
beyond  expectation.  Inflation  has 
been  reduced  to  its  lowest  rate  in  16 
years.  Unemployment  has  declined 
faster  than  at  any  other  time  in  30 
years.  We  are  well  on  our  way  to  sus- 
tained long-term  prosperity  without 
runaway  inflation. 

Our  national  security  is  being  re- 
stored. Our  domestic  programs  are 
being  streamlined  to  reflect  more  ac- 
curately the  proper  scope  of  Govern- 
ment responsibility  and  intervention 
in  our  lives.  Government  operations 
are  being  made  more  effective  and  ef- 
ficient, as  steps  are  taken  to  reduce 
costs. 

These  developments  are  the  result  of 
the  program  I  proposed  3  years  ago  to 
correct  the  severe  economic  and  politi- 
cal problems  caused  by  previous  short- 
sighted and  misguided  policies  and  pri- 
orities. That  program  focused  on  long- 
range  real  growth.  My  tax  proposals 
were  designed  to  provide  badly  needed 
incentives  for  saving  and  productive 
investment.  I  supported  the  Federal 
Reserve  in  its  pursuit  of  sound  mone- 
tary policy.  I  worked  with  the  Con- 
gress to  reverse  the  growth  of  Govern- 
ment programs  that  had  become  too 
large  or  had  outlived  their  usefulness, 
and  as  a  result,  domestic  programs, 
which  had  been  growing  rapidly  for  3 
decades,  have  finally  been  contained.  I 
worked  to  eliminate  or  simplify  unnec- 
essary or  burdensome  regulations. 

To  the  Nation's  great  good  fortune, 
the  preceding  Congress  appreciated 
the  fundamental  soundness  of  this 
program  and  joined  with  my  adminis- 
tration in  helping  to  make  it  a  reality. 
Frequently,  because  of  entrenched 
constituency  special  interests,  the  po- 
litical risks  involved  in  doing  so  were 
great.  I  thanked  Members  then,  and 
continue  to  be  grateful,  for  the  crucial 
support  my  program  received.  The 
Nation  is  now  beginning  to  reap  the 
solid  fruits  of  our  joint  perseverance 
and  foresight. 

The  economy's  response  has  fully 
vindicated  my  economic  program. 
During  the  past  2  years  the  percent- 
age rise  in  consumer  price  index  has 
been  no  more  than  it  was  during  the 
first  6  months  of  1980.  Economic  re- 
covery has  been  vigorous  during  the 
past  year,  with  real  GNP  rising  over 
6%  and  industrial  production  by  16%. 
Unemployment,  though  still  unaccept- 
ably  high,  has  declined  by  a  record  2V2 
percentage  points  in  a  single  year.  Ca- 
pacity utilization  in  American  plants 
has   risen   dramatically.    Business   in- 


vestment in  new  plant  and  equipment 
has  risen  11 'A%  in  the  past  year,  in 
real  terms.  American  productivity, 
stagnant  from  1977  to  1981,  climbed 
3.7%  between  the  third  quarter  of 
1982  and  the  third  quarter  of  1983.  In- 
terest rates  declined  substantially  in 
mid- 1982.  followed  by  a  major,  sus- 
tained rally  of  the  stock  market  that 
added  half  a  trillion  dollars  to  the  net 
financial  worth  of  American  house- 
holds. Real  disposable  personal  income 
rose  5.1%  in  1983.  After  a  substantial 
decline,  the  U.S.  dollar  has  rallied 
powerfully  to  its  highest  level  in  more 
than  a  decade. 

We  are  not,  however,  out  of  the 
woods  yet.  Despite  our  success  in  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  growth  of  nonde- 
fense  spending  in  the  last  three  budg- 
ets, spending  in  1985  will  exceed  1981 
levels  by  41%.  reflecting  continued  in- 
creases in  basic  entitlement  programs, 
essential  increases  in  defense  spend- 
ing, and  rapid  growth  of  interest  costs. 
Clearly,  much  remains  to  be  done.  The 
task  of  rebuilding  our  military  forces 
to  adequate  levels  must  be  carried  to 
completion,  and  our  commitment  to 
provide  economic  and  military  support 
to  small,  poor  nations  that  are  strug- 
gling to  preserve  democracy  must  be 
honored.  At  the  same  time,  further 
action  is  required  to  curb  the  size  and 
growth  of  many  programs  and  to 
achieve  managerial  efficiencies 
throughout  Government,  wherever 
the  opportunity  is  present. 

THREE  YEARS  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Last  year.  I  reviewed  the.  dramatic 
improvements  during  the  preceding  2 
years  in  Government  operations,  and 
in  the  way  they  affect  the  economy.  I 
am   happy  to  report  that  these  im- 
provements continued  through  a  third 
year. 
—Where  the  growth  rate  of  spending 
was  almost  out  of  control  at  17.4% 
a  year  in  1980.  it  will  decline  to 
7.3%  this  year. 
—Where  spending  grew  64%  over  the 
4  years  from  1977  to  1981.  it  will 
rise  by  only  41%  over  the  4-year 
period  from  1981  to  1985,  despite 
legislated      cost-of-living      adjust- 
ments   and    the    needed    defense 
buildup. 
—The  Federal  tax  system  has  been 
significantly  restructured.  Margin- 
al income  tax  rates  have  been  sub- 
stantially reduced,  greatly  improv- 
ing the  climate  for  saving  and  in-' 
vestment.  Depreciation  reform  has 
been  enacted,  restoring  the  value 
of  depreciation  allowances  eroded 
by  inflation.  Tax  loopholes  have 
been  closed,  making  the  tax  struc- 
ture more  equitable.  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  shift  to  financing 
Government     programs     through 
user  fees  commensurate  with  bene- 
fits and  services  provided. 
—Our  military  strength  is  being  re- 
stored to  more  adequate  levels. 


—Domestic    spending,    which    grew 
nearly  3-fold  in  real   terms  in  a 
little  more  than  2  decades,  will  ac- 
tually be  lower  this  year  than  it 
was  in  1981. 
—The  rapid  growth  of  means-tested 
entitlement    programs    has    been 
curbed.    Eligibility    criteria    have 
been  tightened  to  target  benefits 
more  to  the  truly  needy,  and  sig- 
nificant steps  have  been  taken  to 
improve  the  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  these  programs.  Unnec- 
essarily frequent  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments were  pared  back. 
—The    social    security    system    has 
been  rescued  from  the  threat  of  in- 
solvency raised  by  rampant  infla- 
tion, excessive  liberalizations,  and 
lagging  growth  of  its  tax  base. 
—Unnecessary  or  excessive  Federal 
credit  activities  have  been  elimi- 
nated or  cut  back.  Improvements 
in  the  management  and  control  of 
Federal  credit  activities  are  being 
pursued.  The  administration  has 
supported  the  basic  intent  of  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  move 
of f -budget  lending  onto  the  unified 
budget,  in  order  to  provide  better 
budgetary    control    over    Federal 
lendihg. 
—Proliferation    of    regulations    and 
red  tape   has  been  stopped.  The 
number  of  new  Federal  rules  has 
fallen  by  over  a  quarter  during  the 
past  three  years,  and  himdreds  of 
unnecessary  old  rules  have  been 
eliminated.  For  the  first  time,  the 
Federal  Register  of  new  regulatory 
actions    has    grown    shorter    for 
three  consecutive  years;  it  is  now 
one-third    shorter    than    in    1980. 
Federal    paperwork    requirements 
have  been  cut  by  well  over  300  mil- 
lion hours  annually,  and  will  be  re- 
duced even  further  in  1984.  This 
has    saved    the    American    public 
over  150,000  work-years  that  had 
been  spent  every  year  filling  out 
unnecessary  Federal  forms  and  re- 
ports. Our  regulatory  reform  ef- 
forts to  date  will  save  individual 
citizens,  businesses,  and  State  and 
local  governments  over  $150  billion 
over  the  next  decade. 
—Major  management  Improvement 
Initiatives  are  underway  that  will 
fundamentally  change  the  way  the 
Federal  Government  operates.  The 
President's   Council   on    Integrity 
and   Efficiency   has   reported   $31 
billion  in  cost  reductions  or  funds 
put  to  better  use. 
—The     Federal     nondefense     work 
force  has  been  reduced  by  71.000 
employees  since  I  took  office. 
These    are    impressive    accomplish- 
ments—accomplishments to  be  proud 
of  and  to  build  on.  And  together  we 
can  build  on  them.  With  this  budget  I 
call  on  all  Members  of  the  Congress 
once    again    for    additional    steps    to 
ensure  the   firmness  of  our  founda- 


tions    and     overcome     the     Nation's 
budget  problem. 


MAINTAINING  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

Before  us  stands  the  prospect  of  an 
extended  era  of  peace,  prosperity, 
growth,  and  a  rising  standard  of  living 
for  all  Americans.  What  must  we  do  to 
ensure  that  that  promise  shall  be  real- 
ized and  enjoyed  in  the  years  to  come? 
What  must  we  do  to  ensure  that  the 
high  price  of  adjustment  to  this  new 
era  paid  by  the  Nation  in  recent  years 
shall  not  have  been  paid  in  vain? 

All  signs  point  to  continued  strong 
economic  growth,  vigorous  investment, 
and  rising  productivity,  without  re- 
newed inflation— all  but  one.  Only  the 
threat  of  indefinitely  prolonged  high 
budget  deficits  threatens  the  continu- 
ation of  sustained  noninflationary 
growth  and  prosperity.  It  raises  the 
specter  of  sharply  higher  interest 
rates,  choked-off  investment,  renewed 
recession,  and  rising  imemployment. 

This  specter  must  be  laid  to  rest: 
just  as  fears  of  rampant  inflation  and 
its  attendant  evils  are  being  laid  to 
rest;  just  as  fears  of  helplessness 
before  growth  in  Soviet  military  might 
and  all  it  threatens  are  being  laid  to 
rest;  just  as  fears  that  the  Nation's 
social  security  system  would  "go 
under"  have  been  laid  to  rest.  A 
niunber  of  actions  will  be  required  to 
lay  it  to  rest.  This  budget  requests 
these  actions  of  Congress;  it  calls  for 
measures  to  continue  to  curb  the 
upward  momentum  of  Federal  spend- 
ing and  to  increase  Federal  receipts. 
Other  actions  involve  such  fundamen- 
tal reform  of  our  fiscal  procedures 
that  they  will  require  that  the  Consti- 
tution be  amended. 

Congress  has  each  year  enacted  a 
portion  of  my  budget  proposals,  while 
ignoring  others  for  the  time  being.  It 
is  moving  slowly,  year  by  year,  toward 
the  full  needed  set  of  budget  adjust- 
ments. I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact 
this  year  not  only  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  this  budget,  but  also  consti- 
tutional amendments  providing  for  a 
line-item  veto  and  for  a  balanced 
budget— rather  than  the  fitful  policy 
of  enacting  a  half-hearted  reform  this 
year,  another  one  next  year,  and  so 

on. 

Where  Congress  lacks  the  will  to  en- 
force upon  itself  the  strict  fiscal  diet 
that  Is  now  necessary,  it  needs  the 
help  of  the  Executive  Branch.  We 
need  a  constitutional  amendment 
granting  the  President  power  to  veto 
individual  items  in  appropriations 
bills.  Forty-three  of  the  fifty  States 
give  this  authority  to  their  governors. 
Congress  has  approved  a  line-item  veto 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  trust  territories.  It  is 
now  time  for  Congress  to  grant  this 
same  authority  to  the  President.  As 
Governor  of  California,  I  was  able  to 
use  the  line-item  veto  as  a  powerful 
tool     against     wasteful     government 
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spending.  It  works,  and  works  well,  in 
State  government.  Every  number  in 
this  document  bears  testimony  to  the 
urgent  need  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  this  fundamental  fiscal 
reform. 

Let  us  also  heed  the  people  and  fi- 
nally support  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment mandating  balanced  Federal 
budgets  and  spending  limits.  I  encour- 
age our  citizens  to  keep  working  for 
this  at  the  grassroots.  If  you  want  to 
make  it  happen,  it  will  happen. 

We  must  seek  a  bipartisan  basis  for 
fundamental  reforms  of  Government 
spending  programs.  We  need  to  reex- 
amine just  what.  how.  and  how  much 
the  Federal  Government  should  he 
doing— given  our  need  for  security  and 
well-being  and  our  desire  to  leave 
power  and  resources  with  the  people. 
The  Presidents  Private  Sector  Survey 
on  Cost  Control  (Grace  Commission) 
has  already  come  up  with  some  inter- 
esting suggestions  in  this  regard  that, 
with  the  help  of  the  Congress,  will  be 
adopted  wherever  possible. 

To  those  who  say  we  must  raise 
taxes.  I  say  wait.  Tax  increases  pile 
unfair  burdens  on  the  people,  hurt 
capital  formation,  and  destroy  incen- 
tives for  growth.  Tax  cuts  helped  sus- 
tain the  recovery,  leading  to  faster 
growth  and  more  jobs.  Rather  than 
risk  sabotaging  our  future,  let  us  go 
forward  with  an  historic  reform  for 
fairness,  simplicity,  and  growth.  It  is 
time  to  simplify  the  entire  tax  code  so 
everyone  is  on  equal  footing. 

The  tax  system  must  be  made  sim- 
pler and  fairer;  honest  people  should 
not  pay  for  cheaters:  the  underground 
economy  should  come  back  into  the 
sunlight:  and  everyone's  tax  rates 
should  be  reduced  to  spark  more  sav- 
ings, investment,  and  incentives  for 
work  and  economic  growth.  This  is  the 
blueprint  for  a  brighter  future  and  a 
fairer  tax  system.  Therefore.  I  am  di- 
recting the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  complete  a  study  with  recom- 
mendations by  the  end  of  the  year. 

With  these  changes  completed  and 
the  necessary  fiscal  tools  in  place,  I 
am   confident   that   we   can  devise   a 
sweeping  set  of  fiscal  policy  changes 
designed  to  reduce  substantially  the 
persistent  Federal  deficits  that  cloud 
our  otherwise  bright  economic  future. 
The  plan  must  be  based  on  these  car- 
dinal principles: 
—It  must  be  bipartisan.  Overcoming 
the  deficits  and  putting  the  Gov- 
ernment's house  in  order  will  re- 
quire everyone's  best  efforts. 
—It  must  be  fair.  Just  as  all  Ameri- 
cans will  share  in  the  benefits  that 
are    coming    from    recovery,    all 
should  share  fairly  in  the  burden 
of  transition  to  a  more  limited  role 
of  Government  in  our  society. 
—It  must  be  prudent.  The  strength 
of  our  national  defense  must  be  re- 
stored so  that  we  can  pursue  pros- 
perity in  peace  and  freedom,  while 


maintaining    our    commitment    to 
the  truly  needy. 
—Finally,  it  must  be  realistic.  Gov- 
ernment   spending    will     not    be 
curbed  by  wishful  thinking. 
In  the  meantime,  the  proposals  in 
this   budget   provide   important   addi- 
tional steps  toward  reducing  the  defi- 
cit. 

MEETING  FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITIES 

My  administration  seeks  to  limit  the 
size,  intrusiveness.  and  cost  of  Federal 
activities  as  much  as  possible  and  to 
achieve  the  needed  increase  in  our  de- 
fense capabilities  in  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective manner  possible.  This  does  not 
mean  that  appropriate  Federal  respon- 
sibilities are  being  abandoned,  neglect- 
ed, or  inadequately  supported.  Instead, 
ways  are  being  found  to  streamline 
Federal  activity,  to  limit  it  to  those 
areas  and  responsibilities  that  are 
truly  Federal  in  nature;  to  ensure  that 
these  appropriate  Federal  responsibil- 
ities are  performed  in  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective and  efficient  manner;  and  to 
aid  State  and  local  governments  in  car- 
rying out  their  appropriate  public  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  similarly  cost-effec- 
tive maxuier.  The  Nation  must  ask  for 
no  more  publicly-provided  services  and 
benefits  than  the  taxpayers  can  rea- 
sonably t>e  asked  to  finance. 

Education.— I  have  devoted  consider- 
able time  this  year  to  the  problems  of 
our  schools.  The  record  of  the  last  two 
decades  is  not  good,  though  relieved  in 
places  by  the  efforts  of  many  dedicat- 
ed teachers,  administrators,  parents, 
and  students.  It  has  been  extremely 
gratifying  to  observe  the  response  all 
across  the  country  to  my  call  for  a  re- 
newed commitment  to  educational  ex- 
cellence. Excellence  in  education  will 
only  happen  when  the  States  and 
school  districts,  parents  and  teachers, 
and  our  children  devote  themselves  to 
the  hard  work  necessary  to  acheive  it. 
Federal  money  cannot  buy  educational 
excellence.  It  has  not  in  the  past  and 
will  not  in  the  future.  What  we  will  do 
in  this  budget  is  seek  resources  to  help 
the  States  plan  and  carry  out  educa- 
tion reforms.  My  budget  includes  $729 
million,  about  50%  more  than  Con- 
gress appropriated  for  1984,  for  the 
education  block  grant  and  discretion- 
ary fund.  States  and  localities  will  re- 
ceive this  increase  in  resources  and  be 
able  to  use  the  funds  for  education 
reform  without  Federal  prescription 
and  interference. 

The  budget  also  provides  for  stabiliz- 
ing funding  for  almost  all  major  edu- 
cation State  grant  programs  at  the 
1984  level  and  in  the  future  allows 
room  for  modest  growth  for  most  of 
these  programs. 

Finally,  the  budget  reflects  contin- 
ued support  of  several  more  important 
initiatives  that  will  strengthen  Ameri- 
can education: 

—Enactment  of  tuition  tax  credits 
for  parents  who  send  their  chil- 


dren to  qualified  private  or  reli- 
giously-affiliated schools. 
—Establishment    of    education    sav- 
ings accounts  to  give  middle-  and 
lower-income  families  an  incentive 
to  save  for  their  children's  college 
education  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
encourage  a  real  increase  in  saving 
for  economic  growth. 
—Reorientation  of  student  aid  pro- 
grams to  ensure  that  students  and 
families  meet  their  responsibilities 
for  financing  higher  education. 
—Permission  for  States  or  localities, 
if  they  so  choose,  to  use  their  com- 
pensatory education  funds  to  es- 
tablish voucher  programs  to  broad- 
en    family     choice     of     effective 
schooling  methods  for  educational- 
ly disadvantaged  children. 
—Assistance  to  States  to  train  more 
mathematics  and  science  teachers. 
Training    and    employment— Vfhi\e 
the   economic   forecast   predicts   con- 
tinuing improvement  in  the  economy 
and  further  steady  declines  in  the  un- 
employment   rate,    I    recognize    that 
there  are  those  who  lack  the  skills  to 
find  and  hold  steady  jobs.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  for  some  of  our  youth. 
In  the  past.  Federal  training  and  em- 
ployment programs  have  not  always 
helped   these   people   gain   the   skills 
needed  for  success  in  the  job  market. 
Instead    the    Government   spent    pre- 
cious tax  dollars  funding  temporary, 
dead-end,    make-work    jobs    that    did 
little,   if  anything,   to   prepare   these 
people  for  holding  real  jobs  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  My  administration  worked 
with  the  Congress  to  change  that.  The 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  which  I 
signed  into  law  in  1982,  involves  pri- 
vate industry  in  the  design  and  deliv- 
ery  of   job   training   programs.   Each 
year  it  will  train  1.5  million  disadvan- 
taged  adults   and   youths,   dislocated 
workers,    and    welfare    recipients    in 
skills  needed  for  private  sector  jobs. 
Additional  work  experience  for  over 
700,000  disadvantaged  youths  will  be 
provided  during  the  summer  months. 
What  is  needed  now  is  not  more  Gov- 
ernment   programs,    but    removal    of 
Government-created      barriers      that 
make  it  difficult  for  youths  who  want 
to  work  to  find  jobs.  It  has  long  been 
acknowledged  that  the  minimum  wage 
is  a  barrier  to  job  finding  for  youths, 
especially  minority  youths,  who  lack 
skills.  Therefore,   I  am  again  asking 
the  Congress  to  authorize  a  wage  of 
75%  of  the  minimum  wage  for  youths 
newly    hired    for    jobs    during    the 
summer  months.  This  will  let  employ- 
ers lower  their  costs  to  levels  more  in 
line  with  the  skills  youths  possess,  and 
it  will  help  many  young  people  find 
jobs  and  gain  valuable  work  experi- 
ence. The  legislation  I  have  proposed 
includes  protections  for  adult  workers, 
iiesearc/i.- Recognizing  the  Federal 
responsibility       to       maintain       and 
strengthen  U.S.  leadership  in  science 


and  technology,  the  budget  proposes 
further  increases  of  more  than  10%  in 
Government-wide  funding  for  basic  re- 
search. The  $8  billion  planned  for  sup- 
port of  such  research  represents  a  rel- 
atively small  share  of  the  budget,  but 
it  is  a  critical  investment  in  the  Na- 
tion's future.  Basic  research  lays  the 
foundation  for  a  strong  defense  in  the 
years  to  come  and  for  new  technol- 
ogies and  industries  that  will  maintain 
U.S.  industrial  leadership,  create  new 
jobs,  and  improve  our  quality  of  life. 

Space.— Our  civilian  space  program 
has  made  remarkable  progress  in  the 
past  year.  The  space  shuttle,  the 
world's  most  advanced  space  transpor- 
tation system,  has  made  eight  path- 
breaking  trips  into  space  and  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly  towards  achieving 
routine  operational  status. 

We  can  now  look  forward  confident- 
ly to  the  next  major  challenge  in 
space— a  space  station.  The  space  sta- 
tion, to  be  placed  in  permanent  Earth 
orbit  in  the  early  1990's,  is  intended  to 
enhance  the  Nation's  science  and  ap- 
plication programs,  to  help  develop  ad- 
vanced technologies  potentially  useful 
to  the  economy,  and  to  encourage 
greater  commercial  use  of  space.  The 
budget  provides  planning  money  to 
initiate  this  program. 

National  defense.— During  the  past  3 
years,  we  have  also  taken  decisive 
measures  to  increase  our  military 
strength  to  levels  necessary  to  protect 
our  Nation  and  our  friends  and  allies 
around  the  world.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  vigorously  pursued  diplomatic 
approaches,  such  as  arms  reduction 
talks,  in  an  effort  to  ensure  the  princi- 
ples of  security  and  freedom  for  all. 

The  improvement  in  our  defense 
posture  has  been  across  the  board. 
Long-overdue  modernization  of  our 
strategic  forces  is  proceeding,  while 
our  conventional  forces  are  also  being 
modernized  and  strengthened.  Suc- 
cessful recruiting  and  retention  over 
the  past  3  years  have  resulted  in  all  of 
our  armed  services  being  more  fully 
manned  with  capable,  high-caliber 
men  and  women. 

Energy.-My  administration  has  sig- 
nificantly reoriented  the  country's  ap- 
proach to  energy  matters  toward  reli- 
ance on  market  forces— instead  of 
Government  regulation  and  massive, 
indiscriminate  Federal  spending.  This 
has  resulted  in  greater  energy  produc- 
tion, more  efficient  use  of  energy,  and 
more  favorable  energy  prices.  For  ex- 
ample: 

—The  U.S.  economy  currently  is 
using  30%  less  oil  and  gas  per  dol- 
lar's worth  of  output  than  it  did  10 
years  ago  when  energy  prices 
began  to  rise. 
—Heating  oil  prices  have  been  lower 
this  past  year  than  they  were  in 
January  1981,  when  I  removed  oil 
price  controls.  Gasoline  prices 
have  fallen  to  levels  which,  after 
adjustments  for  general  inflation 


and  sales  taxes,  are  within  5%  of 
those  that  prevailed  in  the  U.S.  in 
the  1950's. 
Energy  programs  proposed  in  the 
budget  are  designed  to  complement 
market  forces  by  focusing  resources  on 
limited  but  appropriate  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government  and 
by  managing  these  programs  well. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  budget  pro- 
poses increased  spending  for  basic  and 
other  long-term  energy  research.  In 
addition,  the  administration  continues 
its  commitment  to  filling  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve.  The  reserve  has 
more  than  tripled  in  size  in  the  last 
three  years. 

Health  core.— Progress  has  been 
made  in  slowing  the  explosive  growth 
of  health  costs.  As  part  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1983.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Administration's 
proposed  fixed  price  prospective  pay- 
ment system  for  hospital  care.  This  re- 
placed the  previous  Medicare  hospital 
reimbursement  system  under  which 
hospitals  were  reimbursed  for  their 
costs.  The  new  prospective  payment 
system  has  altered  incentives  and 
should  lessen  the  rate  of  increase  in 
hospital  costs. 

Under  the  proposals  in  this  budget, 
physicians  will  be  asked  to  maintain 
present  fee  levels  for  medicare 
through  the  next  fiscal  year.  Tax  in- 
centives prompting  overly-costly  em- 
ployee health  insurance  benefits 
would  be  revised  to  make  users  and 
providers  more  sensitive  to  costs.  Fi- 
nally, resources  for  biomedical  re- 
search will  increase. 

Transportation.— My  administration 
has  sought  to  shift  much  of  the  costs 
of  transportation  from  the  general 
taxpayer  to  those  who  use  transporta- 
tion services  and  facilities.  I  signed 
into  law  several  administration-backed 
proposals  to  increase  excise  taxes  on 
aviation  and  highway  users  and  there- 
by provide  funding  needed  to  revitalize 
and  modernize  these  important  seg- 
ments of  the  Nation's  transportation 
system.  The  proportion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  budget  fi- 
nanced by  user  fees  has  risen  from 
49%  in  1982  to  72%  in  1985.  The 
budget  reflects  the  administration's 
continued  commitment  to  the  "users 
pay"  principle  by  including  receipts 
proposals  for  nautical  and  aviation 
aids,  the  inland  waterway  system,  and 
construction  and  maintenance  of  deep- 
draft  ports. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of 
safety  in  our  transportation  systems, 
the  budget  provides  for  significant  im- 
provements in  this  area.  In  addition, 
my  administration  secured  passage  of 
legislation  designed  to  rebuild  the  Na- 
tion's highway  and  public  transporta- 
tion facilities.  This  legislation  substan- 
tially increased  funds  available  to  the 
States  and  local  communities  to  com- 
plete and  repair  the  aging  interstate 
highway  system,  to  rehabilitate  princi- 


pal rural  and  urban  highways  and 
bridges,  and  to  improve  mass  transit 
systems.  The  budget  also  provides  for 
improvements  in  the  safety  of  our 
transportation  systems. 

Improved  ports  and  channels  will 
help  to  make  U.S.  coal  exports  com- 
petitive in  world  markets.  My  adminis- 
tration will  work  with  the  Congress  to 
provide  for  timely  and  efficient  port 
construction.  A  system  that  recovers  a 
significant  portion  of  the  cost  of  exist- 
ing port  maintenance  and  new  port 
construction  must  be  enacted  prior  to 
any  new  construction.  In  the  last  3 
years,  my  administration  has  sent  sev- 
eral reasonable  proposals  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  progress  is  being  made.  It  is 
time  for  action  on  this  important 
issue. 

Reducing  the  Federal  presence  in 
commercial  transportation,  currently 
regulated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, will  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  industry.  Authority  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  will  expire  next 
year,  and  its  residual  functions  will  be 
assumed  by  other  agencies.  The  ad- 
ministration will  continue  to  seek  leg- 
islation to  deregulate  ocean  shipping, 
and  will  propose  legislation  to  deregu- 
late oil  pipelines  and  natural  gas.  Ex- 
perience since  the  adoption  of  initial 
transportation  deregulation  legislation 
has  shown  clearly  that  both  consum- 
ers and  industry  benefit  from  reduced 
Federal  involvement  in  these  activi- 
ties. 

Criminal  justice.— My  administra- 
tion has  continued  to  strengthen  the 
Federal  criminal  justice  system  by 
seeking  major  legislative  changes  in 
immigration  policy,  sentencing,  and 
bail  procedures,  and  by  seeking  in- 
creased funding  for  law  enforcement 
activities.  An  additional  organized 
crime  drug  enforcement  task  force  will 
be  established  in  Florida,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  task  forces  to  13.  The 
budget  proposes  to  bolster  immigra- 
tion control  by  strengthening  border 
enforcement  and  improving  the  effec- 
tiveness of  border  inspection  pro- 
grams. Additional  attorneys  will  be 
sought  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  the  Justice  Department,  un- 
derscoring my  administration's  deter- 
mination to  tackle  the  serious  problem 
of  tax  protesters  and  evaders.  The  ad- 
ministration will  enhance  its  efforts  to 
identify,  neutralize,  and  defeat  foreign 
agents  who  pose  a  threat  to  the 
Nation. 

International  affairs.— Our  foreign 
policy  is  oriented  toward  maintaining 
peace  through  military  strength  and 
diplomatic  negotiation:  promoting 
market-oriented  solutions  to  interna- 
tional economic  problems:  telling  the 
story  abroad  of  America's  democratic, 
free-enterprise  way  of  life;  and  reduc- 
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ing  barriers  to  free  trade  both  here 
and  abroad. 
—The  security  assistance  portion  of 
the  international  affairs  program 
has  been  increased  to  assist  friend- 
ly    governments     facing     threats 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  its  surro- 
gates, and  from  other  radical  re- 
gimes. 
—Development   aid   emphasizes   en- 
couraging the  private  sectors  of  de- 
veloping   nations    and    increasing 
U.S.  private  sector  involvement  in- 
foreign  assistance. 
—The  budget  provides  for  continu- 
ing the  major  expansion  of  inter- 
national    broadcasting     activities 
started   last   year.   Television,   ex- 
changes of  people,  and  other  pro- 
grams to  improve  communications 
with  foreign  countries  are  includ- 
ed. 
—My  administration  will  continue  to 
work      with      the      Congress      to 
strengthen   the   management  and 
coordination  of  the  Government's 
international    trade    functions    by 
consolidating   them   in   a  Depart- 
ment of  International  Trade  and 
Industry. 
The  United  States  faces  threats  to 
its    interests    in    many    parts   of    the 
world.  The  Middle  East,  with  its  vital 
energy  resources,  is  still  in  turmoil.  In 
Central  America.  Marxist  forces  con- 
tinue to  threaten  democratic  govern- 
ments, exploiting  temporary  economic 
dislocations  and  the  continuing  pover- 
ty   of    less    developed    countries.    In 
Africa,    the    poorest    nations    of    the 
world  are  facing  the  prospect  of  great 
privation,    accentuated    by    drought. 
This  budget  addresses  each  of  these 
concerns; 
—It  continues  military  and  economic 
support  for  Israel  and  Egypt,  with 
improved  financial  terms. 
—It    provides   for   a   significant   in- 
crease   in    assistance    to    Central 
America,    the    specific    nature    of 
which   will   be   defined   after  our 
review  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Central  America. 
—It   provides  special   humanitarian 
aid  to  counter  the  immediate  ef- 
fects of  African  drought  and  pro- 
poses a  longer-term  program  aimed 
at  the  root  causes  of  Africa's  eco- 
nomic problems. 
Although  now  less  than  2%  of  the 
budget,    international    programs    are 
critical  to  American  world  leadership 
and    to    the    success    of    our    foreign 
policy. 

Civil  service  retirement— There  is 
growing  recognition  that  civil  service 
retirement  has  far  more  generous  ben- 
efits and  is  much  more  costly  than  re- 
tirement programs  in  the  private 
sector  or  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Accordingly,  the  administra- 
tion continues  its  strong  support  of 
the  civil  service  reform  proposals  ad- 
vanced in  last  year's  budget.  In  1985, 


the  administration  will  focus  its  legis- 
lative effort  on  three  of  those  propos- 
als, in  modified  form:  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment (COLA)  reform,  a  high  5- 
year  salary  average  for  the  benefit  for- 
mula, and  increased  employee  and 
agency  retirement  contributions. 

Gl  bill  rate  increase.— The  budget 
proposes  legislation  to  provide  a  15% 
Increase  in  the  rates  of  educational  as- 
sistance and  special  training  allow- 
ances to  GI  bill  trainees  and  disabled 
veterans  receiving  vocational  rehabili- 
tation assistance,  effective  January 
1985.  The  increase  will  offset  increased 
costs  since  GI  bill  benefits  were  last 
raised  In  1981.  It  will  provide  an  in- 
crease In  monthly  education  benefit 
checks  to  544,000  veterans  and  their 
dependents  and  survivors. 

CONTINUING  REFORM  OF  OUR  FEDERAL 
SYSTEM 

The  overall  efficiency  of  Govern- 
ment In  the  United  States  can  also  be 
Improved  by  a  more  rational  sorting 
out  of  governmental  responsibilities 
among  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  our  Federal  system— Federal, 
State,  and  local— and  by  eliminating  or 
limiting  overlap  and  duplication. 

In  1981,  the  Congress  responded  to 
my  proposals  by  consolidating  57  cate- 
gorical programs  into  nine  block 
grants.  In  1982,  a  block  grant  was  cre- 
ated for  job  training  In  the  Jobs  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act. 

The  administration  Is  Improving  the 
management  of  intergovernmental  as- 
sistance by  providing  State  and  local 
elected  officials  with  greater  opportu- 
nity to  express  their  views  on  proposed 
Federal  development  and  assistance 
actions  before  final  decisions  are 
made.  Under  Executive  Order  12372, 
Intergovernmental  Review  of  Federal 
Programs,  which  I  signed  in  July  1982, 
Federal  agencies  must  consult  with 
State  and  local  elected  officials  early 
in  the  assistance  decision  process  and 
make  every  effort  to  accommodate 
their  views.  The  Order  also  encourages 
the  simplification  of  State  planning 
requirements  imposed  by  Federal  law, 
and  allows  for  the  substitution  of 
State-developed  plans  for  federally  re- 
quired State  plans  where  statutes  and 
regulations  allow. 

CONTROLLING  FEDERAL  CREDIT  PROGRAMS 

Federal  credit  in  all  its  forms  im- 
poses costs  on  the  U.S.  economy  that 
must  be  weighed  against  its  benefits. 
Federal  intervention  through  guaran- 
tees and  direct  loans  may  misdirect  in- 
vestment and  preempt  capital  that 
could  be  used  more  efficiently  by  un- 
subsidlzed,  private  borrowers.  Because 
federally  assisted  borrowers  are  fre- 
quently less  productive  than  private 
borrowers,  large  Federal  credit  de- 
mands, and  the  degree  of  subsidy  in- 
volved In  Federal  credit  activity,  must 
be  reduced  if  we  are  to  improve  pros- 
pects for  economic  growth. 


The  administration  continues  Its 
strong  commitment  to  control  Federal 
direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees.  It 
has  supported  the  basic  intent  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  move  off-budget 
Federal  lending  into  the  unified 
budget.  It  seeks  other  basic  reforms  in 
the  way  in  which  direct  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  are  presented  and  con- 
trolled. 

In  the  coming  year,  my  administra- 
tion will  issue  a  directive  establishing 
Government-wide  policies  on  credit. 
This  directive  will  be  both  an  explicit 
statement  of  the  administration's 
goals  in  providing  credit  assistance  and 
a  means  of  controlling  the  manner  In 
which  that  assistance  is  provided. 

REGULATORY  REFORM 

Federal  regulation  grew  explosively 
throughout  the  1970's.  Whether  well 
or  poorly  designed,  whether  aimed  at 
worthy  or  dubious  objectives,  these 
rules  have  one  thing  in  common:  they 
"tax"  and  "spend"  billions  of  dollars 
entirely  within  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy,  unconstrained  by  public 
budget  or  appropriations  controls. 

My  administration  has  taken  steps 
to  correct  this  problem.  Under  Execu- 
tive Order  12291,  all  Federal  regula- 
tions must  be  reviewed  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  before 
being  issued  to  determine  whether 
their  social  benefits  will  exceed  their 
social  costs.  As  a  result  of  this  review 
process,  we  have  reversed  the  rate  of 
growth  of  Federal  regulations.  Hun- 
dreds of  ill-conceived  proposals  have 
been  screened  out.  and  hundreds  of 
existing  rules  have  been  stricken  from 
the  books  because  they  were  unneces- 
sary or  Ineffective.  Equally  important, 
numerous  existing  regulations  have 
been  improved,  and  new  rules  have 
been  made  as  cost-effective  as  possible 
within  statutory  limits.  We  are  stead- 
ily winding  down  economic  controls 
that  regulate  prices,  form  barriers  to 
entry  for  new  firms,  and  other  anti- 
competitive regulations.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  increasing  the  effective- 
ness of  our  programs  promoting 
health,  safety,  and  environmental 
quality. 

Our  regulatory  reform  program  has 
been  open  and  public.  New  rules  and 
changes  to  existing  rules  now  require 
public  notice  and  comment.  My  Execu- 
tive Order  requires  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  consider  the  Interests  of  the 
general  public  as  well  as  special  Inter- 
est groups  In  rulemaking  proceedings. 
The  Task  Force  on  Regulatory  Relief 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  have  issued  regular  reports  de- 
tailing the  progress  of  regulatory 
reform  efforts.  The  Unified  Agenda  of 
Federal  Regulations,  Issued  twice  each 
year,  describes  all  planned  and  pend- 
ing regulatory  changes  in  virtually  all 
Federal  agencies.  The  administration's 
Regulatory  Policy  Guidelines,  pub- 
lished in  August  1983,  is  the  first  com- 


prehensive   statement    of    regulatory 
policy  ever  to  be  Issued. 

I  believe  it  is  time  the  policies  and 
procedures  of  Executive  Order  12291 
were  enacted  into  law.  Individual  regu- 
latory decisions  will  always  be  conten- 
tious and  controversial,  but  surely  we 
can  all  agree  on  the  general  need  for 
regulatory  reform.  Making  each  Gov- 
ernment rule  as  cost-effective  as  possi- 
ble benefits  everyone  and  strengthens 
the  individual  regulatory  statutes. 
Regulation  has  become  such  an  impor- 
tant role  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  strong  and  balanced  central  over- 
sight is  becoming  a  necessity  and  a  bi- 
partisan objective.  The  Laxalt-Leahy 
Regulatory  Reform  Act,  which  passed 
the  Senate  unanimously  In  1982, 
would  have  accomplished  this  reform. 
I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  take 
up  and  pass  similar  legislation  this 
year.  In  addition,  my  administration 
continues  to  support  measures  to  de- 
regulate financial  institutions. 

IMPROVING  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF 
GOVERNMENT 


It  is  important  to  continue  to  reduce 
the  size  of  Government.  It  is  equally 
important  to  use  the  remaining  re- 
sources as  efficiently  and  effectively  as 
possible.  My  administration  has  begun 
to  make  great  strides  In  doing  exactly 
that. 

During  the  past  3  years,  we  have  ini- 
tiated several  Government-wide  man- 
agement improvement  efforts  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Cabinet  Council 
on  Management  and  Administration. 
They  are: 
—Reform  88; 

—Personnel  management  reform; 
-Federal  field  structure  reform;  and 
—The    President's    Private    Sector 

Survey  on  Cost  Control. 
These     management     improvement 
and  cost  reduction  programs  focus  on 
4  objectives: 
—Reducing   fraud,   waste,   and  mis- 
management; 
—Improving  agency  operations; 
—Developing     streamlined     Federal 
Government  management  systems; 
and 
—Improving  the  delivery  of  services. 
Reducing  fraud,  waste,  and  misman- 
agement.—This  objective  seeks  better 
use  of  appropriated  dollars.  The  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Integrity  and  Effi- 
ciency  (PCIE)   was   formed   in   early 
1981  and  is  made  up  of  18  department 
and  agency  Inspectors  General.  They 
recently  reported  $8.4  billion  in  cost 
reductions  or  funds  put  to  better  use 
in  the  last  6  months  of  1983  and  a 
total  of  $31  billion  since  they  were  ap- 
pointed.  The    PCIE   is   beginning   to 
direct    its   efforts   toward    preventing 
problems  before  they  occur,  through 
improved  technology  and  better  audit 
processes,  as  described  In  their  latest 
report. 

The  PCIE  also  found  that  enormous 
waste  was  occurring  because  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    had    never    estab- 


lished an  effective  cash  management 
system— despite  the  fact  that  it  han- 
dles almost  a  trillion  dollars  in  cash 
annually.  This  Is  currently  being  cor- 
rected by  Installing  sophisticated,  up- 
to-date  systems  that  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  estimates  could  save 
as  much  as  $3V^  billion  a  year. 

When  my  administration  came  to 
office  we  found  delinquent  debt  owed 
the  Government  rising  at  a  rate  of 
over  40%  per  year— with  a  total  debt 
outstanding  of  over  $240  billion.  After 
only  2  years'  effort,  this  annual 
growth  rate  has  been  reduced  to  2%.  A 
credit  pre-screening  system  is  now 
being  put  in  place,  and  automated  col- 
lection centers  are  being  installed. 

Federal  procurement  involves 
annual  expenditures  of  $170  billion. 
I»rocurement  was  an  overly  complex 
process  with  only  50%  of  our  contract 
dollars  awarded  under  competitive  bid. 
My  administration  has  replaced  three 
sets  of  regulations  with  one,  and  we 
are  now  setting  up  a  new  pro-competi- 
tive policy  to  cut  costs. 

We  have  extended  our  fight  to 
reduce  waste  and  mismanagement  to  a 
direct  attack  on  that  nemesis  that  has 
always  characterized  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: red  tape  and  paperwork.  We 
have  already  reduced  the  paperwork 
burden  placed  on  the  private  sector  by 
the  Federal  Government  by  well  over 
300  million  hours.  In  this  current 
fiscal  year  we  Intend  to  reduce  the 
burden  by  another  130  million  hours. 

FVrther  savings  and  Improvements 
are  possible.  The  President's  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  (Grace 
Commission)  developed  numerous  rec- 
ommendations for  savings  and  cost 
avoidance.  These  reconunendatlons 
range  from  reducing  costs  of  Federal 
employee  retirement  programs  to  up- 
grading the  Government's  seriously 
outdated  and  inefficient  management 
and  administrative  systems.  I  have  al- 
ready Included  many  of  these  ideas  in 
this  budget  and  will  Include  more  in 
future  budgets.  My  administration  will 
develop  a  tracking  system  to  make 
sure  they  are  carried  out. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  efforts 
underway  to  make  sure  that  appropri- 
ated funds  go  further  and  sure  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  In- 
tended. 

Improving  agency  operations.— I  am 
directing  Federal  agencies  to  coordi- 
nate their  administrative  activities  so 
that  they  reduce  their  current  operat- 
ing costs  immediately,  rather  than 
wait  for  future  improvements  in  sys- 
tems and  technologies.  Savings  result- 
ing from  these  efforts  are  reflected  in 
this  budget.  These  efforts  include  (1) 
consolidating  headquarters,  and  re- 
gional administrative  services;  (2)  re- 
quiring service  centers  to  meet  mini- 
mum productivity  standards  for  proc- 
essing documents;  (3)  using  private 
sector  contractors  to  provide  support 
services  where  appropriate  and  eco- 


nomical; (4)  reducing  Federal  civilian 
employment  by  75.000  by  the  begin- 
ning of  1985.  reducing  higher  graded 
staff,  and  improving  personnel  plan- 
ning; (5)  reducing  office  space  by  10%; 
(6)  reducing  printing  plants  by  25% 
and  publications  by  25%;  and  (7)  elimi- 
nating the  processing  of  documents  al- 
together for  most  small  agencies,  by 
requiring  them  to  obtain  services  from 
larger  agencies  that  have  efficient  cen- 
ters. 

Developing  streamlined  Federal  Gov- 
ernment management  systems.— As  we 
are  reducing  the  size  of  Government 
and  reducing  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse, 
we  also  need  to  change  fundamentally 
the  way  the  Federal  Government  is 
managed.  When  I  came  into  office,  we 
found  that  the  Federal  Government 
lacked  a  well-planned  compatible  man- 
agement process,  so  we  set  about  de- 
veloping one.  This  effort  Involves  five 
major  projects:  ( 1 )  planning  and  budg- 
eting, (2)  financial  management  and 
accounting,  (3)  personnel  managment 
and    payroll,    (4)    personal    and    real 
property,  and  (5)  automatic  data  proc- 
essing and  telecommunications  man- 
agement.    Responsibilities     and     re- 
sources for  the  development  of  each  of 
these  management  systems  have  been 
assigned  to  those  agencies  that  have 
or  are  capable  of  developing  the  most 
advanced  management  system  in  each 
category.  Without  this  effort,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  continue  to 
operate  in  an  Inefficient  manner  that 
does  not  serve  our  citizens  well. 

Improving  the  delivery  of  services.— 
My  administration  Is  looking  seriously 
at  the  way  the  delivery  of  Federal 
services  is  handled  across  the  country. 
The  objective  of  this  effort  is  to 
achieve  improved  service  at  lower  cost, 
through  improved  technology  and 
management  techniques  such  as  pre- 
screening,  computer  matching,  adjust- 
ed payment  schedules,  contractor  and 
grantee  performance  incentives,  and  a 
streamlined  field  structure. 

All  of  these  efforts  are  being 
planned  and  coordinated  centrally  as 
part  of  the  budget  process.  The  results 
of  these  efforts  will  be  reported  to  the 
Congress  together  with  resulting  sav- 
ings and  proposals  to  upgrade  manage- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government. 


CONCLUSION 

Vigorous,  nonlnflatlonary  economic 
recovery  is  well  underway.  The  long 
winter  of  transition  from  the  misguid- 
ed policies  of  the  past,  with  their  infla- 
tionary and  growth-deadening  side-ef- 
fects, is  now  yielding  to  a  new  spring- 
time of  hope  for  America.  The  hope  of 
continued  recovery  to  long-term  non- 
inflationary  prosperity  can  be  realized 
if  we  are  able  to  work  together  on  fur- 
ther deficit  reduction  measures.  Bold, 
vigorous  fiscal  policy  action  to  break 
the  momentum  of  entrenched  spend- 
ing programs,  together  with  responsi- 
ble and  restrained  monetary  policy,  is 
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essential  to  keep  the  recovery  on 
track:  essential  to  the  Nation's  future 
economic  health  and  vitality.  Limited 
measures  to  increase  receipts  will  also 
be  necessary  to  make  our  tax  system 
fairer  and  more  efficient.  But  it  is  im- 
portant—more than  important,  cru- 
cial—lo  get  the  mix  of  spending  re- 
straint and  receipts  increases  right. 
There  must  be  substantial  reductions 
in  spending  and  strictly  limited  in- 
creases in  receipts. 

I  call  urgently  upon  the  Congress, 
therefore,  to  take  the  actions  proposed 
in  this  budget.  Far  too  much  is  at 
stake  to  permit  casual  dismissal  of 
these  essential  belt-tightening  meas- 
ures. The  Nation  has  paid  a  high  price 
for  the  prospect  of  a  secure,  prosper- 
ous, noninflationary  future;  that  pros- 
pect must  not  be  sacrificed  to  a  sense 
of  complacency,  to  an  expedient  duck- 
ing of  the  issues. 

With  confidence  in  the  ultimate  ben- 
eficial effects  of  our  actions,  let  us 
seize  the  high  ground  and  secure,  for 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,  a  bright 
and  prosperous  future— a  future  in 
which  the  glory  that  was  America  is 
again  restored. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  February  1.  1984. 


RESCISSIONS,    DEFERRALS,    AND 
REVISED  DEFERRALS  OF 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY-MES- 

SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
PM  111 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  acccompany- 
ing  report,  which  was  referred  jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  the  Budget:  Ap- 
propriations: Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs:  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources:  Commerce:  Science,  and 
Transportation:  Environment  and 
Public  Works;  Armed  Services:  and  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  nine  rescission  proposals  total- 
ing $634,711,454,  thirteen  new  defer- 
rals of  budget  authority  totaling 
$143,595,000  and  five  revised  deferrals 
of  budget  authority  totaling 
$68,152,365. 

The  rescissions  affect  programs  in 
the  Departments  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  Interior,  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  Commissions,  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission,  and  two  Department  of 
Agriculture  off-budget  revolving 
funds. 

The  deferrals  affect  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture.  Education, 
Energy,  Interior,  State,  and  Transpor- 
tation, and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. The  details  of  the  rescission 


proposals  and  deferrals  are  contained 
in  the  attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  February  1,  1984. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  7104(e) 
of  Title  5.  United  States  Code.  I 
hereby  transmit  the  Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations 
Authority  which  covers  Fiscal  Year 
1982. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  February  1,  1984. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:27  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bills  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  thereon: 

H.R.  2878.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 

H.J.  Res.  203.  A  joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish State  commissions  on  teacher  excel- 
lence. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  4:15  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading 
clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
has  signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

H.R.  3969.  An  act  to  amend  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979  to  allow  the  use  of  prox- 
ies by  the  Board  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  2878.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

H.J.  Res.  203.  A  joint  resolution  lo  estab- 
lish State  commissions  on  teacher  excel- 
lence; to  the  Committee  on  Lat>or  and 
Human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  IXJMENICI.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  324.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 


Act  of   1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1787. 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment:  S. 
Res.  328.  An  original  resolution  authorizing 
expenditures  for  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    DENTON   (for   himself.   Mr. 

Thurmond.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  E>ST. 

Mr.     Grassley.     Mr.     Helms.     Mr. 

Jepsen,   Mr.   IiAXALT.   Mr.   McClure, 

Mr.     NicKLES.     Mr.     Melcher,     Mr. 

Symms  and  Mr.  Trible): 

S.  2241.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  obligations  of 

broadcasters  to  legally  qualified  candidates 

for  public  office,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 

Transportation. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  2242.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  nation- 
al forest  lands  in  the  State  of  Arizona  as 
wilderness,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  2243.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intemp.l  Reve- 
nue C(Kle  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  taxpayer  rights,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Evans): 

S.  2244.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  domestic 

water  borne  commerce  of  the  United  States; 

to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science. 

and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  2245.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  amounts  contributed  by  a  meml>er 
of  the  Armed  Forces  under  the  Post-Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans'  Educational  Assistance 
Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG: 
S.  2246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Code 
of  1954  to  clarify  the  definition  of  articles  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  amounts  of  Feder- 
al internal  revenue  taxes  which  are  paid 
over  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Randolph): 
S.  2247.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  certain  burial  benefits  for  veterans  who 
were  former  prisoners  of  war;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.J.  Res.  221.  A  joint  resolution  to  honor 
the  contribution  of  blacks  in  the  American 
Revolution;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S.J.  Res.  222.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  month  of  June   1984  as  "Student 
Awareness  of  Drunk  Driving  Month;"  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dodd): 
S.J.  Res.  223.  A  joint  resolution  relating  lo 
the  rehabilitation  of  shelters  for  the  home- 
less; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 
S.  Res.  328.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  for  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services;  lo  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By     Mr.     NUNN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Hollings 
and  Mr.  Sasseri: 
S.  Res.  329.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
support  of  the  Senate  for  the  expansion  of 
confidence  building  measures  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  nuclear  risk  reduction  centers, 
in  Washington  and  in  Moscow,  with  modern 
communications  linking  the  centers;  to  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  Con.  Res.  90.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
president   of  Syria   should   permit   Jewish 
emigration;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relalions. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


By   Mr.   DENTON   (for   himself. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Cochran, 

Mr.  East,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 

Helms.       Mr.      Jepsen.      Mr. 

Laxalt.     Mr.     McClure,     Mr. 

NiCKLES,    Mr.    Melcher,    Mr. 

Symms,  and  Mr.  Trible): 
S.  2241.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  obliga- 
tions of  broadcasters  to  legally  quali- 
fied candidates  for  public  office,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

broadcasters'  protection  act  of  1984 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Broadcasters" 
Protection  Act  of  1984.  The  bill,  which 
supersedes  S.  2168,  the  Public  Cam- 
paign Integrity  Act  of  1983,  also 
known  as  the  Broadcasters'  Protection 
Act,  seeks  to  definitively  clarify  the 
obligations  of  broadcasters  to  legally 
qualified  candidates  for  public  office. 
The  clarification  will  close  a  potential- 
ly dangerous  loophole  in  the  present 
broadcasting  law  and  will  provide 
broadcasters  with  much  needed  pro- 
tection. 

Currently,  any  broadcaster— that  is. 
any  station  properly  licensed  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion—which permits  any  legally  quali- 
fied candidate  for  public  office  to  use 
a  broadcasting  station  must  afford 
equal  opportunities  in  the  use  of  such 
broadcasting  station  to  all  other  such 
candidates  for  that  office.  Section 
315(A)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  also  provides  that  such  broad- 
caster shall  have  no  power  of  censor- 
ship over  the  material  broadcast  under 
the  provisions  of  that  section.  This 
provision  engenders  a  very  real  possi- 
bility of  misuse  and  abuse  of  broad- 
casting rights  by  candiiiates. 


Such  possibility  became  more  appar- 
ent with  the  October  12.  1983.  regis- 
tration of  Larry  Flynt  as  a  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Flynt,  the  notorious  publisher  of  the 
pornographic  magazine  Hustler,  had 
vowed  to  use  his  Presidential  cam- 
paign to  test  the  Nation's  obscenity 
laws  by  airing  commercials  containing 
explicit  sexual  conduct.  As  noted  in  a 
United  Press  International  News  arti- 
cle of  October  22.  1983,  Mr.  Flynt  de- 
clared, "I'm  going  to  show  people  en- 
gaged in  sex  on  TV  and  argue  that  this 
should  be  provided  full  protection 
under  the  law."  Current  Federal  laws 
may  require  broadcasting  stations  to 
run  in  full  such  political  ads  by  legally 
qualified  candidates  for  President  re- 
gardless of  the  content  of  such  ads, 
even  though  there  are  other  provi- 
sions of  law  and  FCC  regulations 
which  would  appear  to  prohibit  such 
conduct. 

Even  though  the  immediate  problem 
has  been  resolved  by  the  termination 
of  Mr.  Flynfs  Presidential  campaign, 
the  possibility  of  misuse  and  abuse  of 
broadcasting  rights  by  candidates  still 
exists.  That  is,  under  the  present  law  a 
broadcaster  is  still  faced  with  a  dilem- 
ma. On  the  one  hand  the  broadcaster 
could  air  the  pornographic  or  other 
material  and  violate  any  number  of 
criminal  statutes,  or  the  broadcaster 
could  refuse  to  air  the  material  and 
violate  the  "equal  time"  provision  of 
the  Communications  Act. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Broadcasters' 
Protection    Act    definitively    resolves 
the    apparent    conflict    between    the 
criminal  statutes  and  the  equal  time 
statute  by  removing  the  obligation  of 
a  broadcaster  to  air  any  material  the 
broadcast  of  which  he  reasonably  be- 
lieves would  violate  any  criminal  law 
of  the  United  States.  The  revised  bill 
also  provides  that,  when  the  broad- 
caster acts  pursuant  to  a  reasonable 
belief,  that  fact  shall  be  a  defense  to 
any  revocation  action  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 312(a)(7)  and  shall  not  be  used  ad- 
versely against  the  licensee  in  a  com- 
parative  licensing   process,   either   to 
renew  a  license  or  to  obtain  an  initial 
license.  Additionally,  the  revised  bill 
provides  that  a  broadcaster  or  a  candi- 
date may  immediately  petition  any  ap- 
propriate U.S.  district  court  for  an  ex- 
peditious determination  of  the  issue  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  broadcast  of 
such  material  would  violate  a  criminal 
law  of  the  United  States.  This  right  to 
petition  a  district  court  is  in  addition 
to  any  other  rights  available  to  such 
broadcEister   or   candidate   under   the 
Communications  Act. 

The  FCC  was  most  helpful  in  the 
drafting  of  the  language  of  the  bill 
and  wholeheartedly  supports  it  as  a 
means  to  authoritatively  resolve  the 
tension  or  conflict  between  the  crimi- 
nal statutes  and  the  equal  time  stat- 
ute. Additionally,  the  bill  is  currently 


cosponsored  by  Senators  Thurmond. 
Cochran,  East.  Grassley.  Helms, 
Jepsen,  Laxalt,  McClure,  Melcher, 
NicKLES,  Symms,  and  Trible  and  will 
be  introduced  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman Thomas  J.  Bliley,  Jr.,  of 
Virginia. 

Although  I  cannot  overstate  the  im- 
portance of  freedom  of  political  debate 
in  a  free  society,  I  must  conclude  that 
the  first  amendment  was  never  meant 
to  be  a  plain  brown  wrapper  for  the 
distribution  of  pornography  in  the 
guise  of  political  advertising.  Nor 
should  candidates  be  able  to  compel 
broadcasters  to  air  material  violative 
of  other  criminal  laws.  Surely,  the 
most  basic  purpose  of  any  good  gov- 
ernment is  to  protect  its  citizens  from 
those  who  misuse  and  abuse  the  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  appear  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
two  letters  from  the  FCC  endorsing 
the  bill  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Finally,  I  ask  that  a  statement  by 
my  distinquished  colleague  from 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Thurmond,  in 
support  of  the  bill  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2241 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Broadcasters'  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1984  ". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  315(a)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing language:  "However,  such  licensee 
shall  be  under  no  obligation  under  this  sec- 
tion to  broadcast  any  material  the  broadcast 
of  which  he  reasonably  believes  would  vio- 
late any  criminal  law  of  the  United  States. 
The  fact  that  the  licensee  acted  pursuant  to 
a  reasonable  belief  shall  be  a  defense  lo  any 
revocation  action  by  the  Commission  pursu- 
ant lo  the  provisions  of  section  312(a)(7) 
and  shall  not  be  used  adversely  against  the 
licensee  in  a  comparative  licensing  process, 
either  to  renew  of  license  or  to  obtain  an 
initial  license. ". 

(b)  Section  315  of  such  Act  is  amended  (1) 
by  designating  the  existing  subsection  (d)  as 
subsection  (f),  and  (2)  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  subsection  (c)  the  following  new 
subsections: 

■(d)  In  addition  to  any  other  rights  avail- 
able lo  a  broadcaster  under  this  Act.  such 
broadcaster  shall  have  the  right,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  to  im- 
mediately petition  any  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  for  an  expeditious  de- 
termination of  the  issue  as  lo  whether  or 
not  the  broadcast  of  such  material  would 
violate  a  criminal  law  of  the  United  States 
and  for  declaratory  judgment  relief  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  151 
of  Title  28.  United  Slates  Code. 

"(e)  In  any  case  in  which  a  legally  quali- 
fied candidate  for  any  public  office  is  denied 
the  use  of  a  broadcasting  station  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  on  the 
grounds  that  the  broadcast  of  material  of 
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such  candidate  would  violate  a  criminal  law 
of  the  United  States,  such  candidate,  in  ad- 
dition to  any  other  rights  available  to  such 
candidate  under  this  Act.  shall  have  the 
right,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  to  immediately  petition  any  appro- 
priate United  States  district  court  for  an  ex- 
peditious determination  of  the  issue  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  broadcast  of  such  mate- 
rial would  violate  a  criminal  law  of  the 
United  States  and  for  declaratory  Judgment 
relief  with  respect  to  the  denial  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  151  of 
Title  28,  United  States  Code." 

Federal  ComtuiticATioNS 

Commission. 
Wa3hxngton.  DC.  January  19.  1984. 
Hon.  Jeremiah  Denton. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Hart  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Denton:  Pursuant  to  your 
request,  we  have  reviewed  the  Broadcasters' 
Protection  Act.  a  copy  of  which  is  attached 
hereto.  The  Broadcasters'  Protection  Act 
provides  in  essence  that  a  broadcaster  is  not 
obliged  to  air  material  presented  to  it  by  a 
legally  qualified  candidate  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 315  of  the  Communications  Act  if  the 
broadcaster  reasonably  believes  the  broad- 
cast of  such  material  would  violate  a  federal 
criminal  law. 

As  you  kiiow.  a  question  has  recently 
arisen  which  the  Broadcasters'  Protection 
Act  would  have  resolved  had  it  been  in 
effect.  Concern  was  expressed  as  to  whether 
a  broadcaster  who  is  presented  with  an  ad- 
vertisement containing  obscene  material  is 
required  to  air  such  advertisement  pursuant 
to  Section  315.  In  response  to  that  question, 
the  attached  memorandum  was  prepared  by 
Commission  staff,  which  points  out  that  no 
evidence  has  t>een  found  to  indicate  that 
Congress  intended  the  no-censorship  provi- 
sion of  Section  315  to  override  the  criminal 
prohibition  against  the  broadcast  of  obscene 
or  indecent  material  contained  in  Section 
1464  of  Title  18.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  memorandum  notes  that  the  Congress 
which  enacted  the  Communications  Act  did 
not  anticipate  that  a  candidate  would  at- 
tempt to  exploit  the  no-censorship  provision 
of  Section  315  in  order  to  violate  another 
criminal  law.  The  memorandum  nonetheless 
concludes  that  the  no-censorship  provision 
in  Section  315  was  not  intended  to  override 
the  statutory  prohibition  against  the  broad- 
cast of  obscene  or  indecent  material  that  is 
etched  in  Section  1464  of  the  Criminal 
Code.  While  we  believe  that  the  result 
reached  therein  is  the  result  Congress 
would  have  reached  had  it  considered  the 
question,  a  legislative  confirmation  of  this 
conclusion  would  be  helpful.  (The  full  Com- 
mission has  not  voted  on  this  matter  and 
will  probably  not  have  occasion  to  do  so 
until  presented  with  a  specific  dispute.) 

'your  proposed  legislation  also  resolves  a 
question  the  attached  memorandum  does 
not  address:  namely,  the  issue  of  whether  a 
broadcaster  who  is  presented  with  material 
the  broadcast  of  which  would  violate  federal 
criminal  statutes  other  than  Section  1464 
must  air  such  material.  As  drafted,  the 
Broadcasters'  Protection  Act  resolves  that 
question  in  a  manner  entirely  consistent 
with  the  analysis  we  have  set  forth  with  re- 
spect to  Section  1464.  However,  as  we  have 
not  undertaken  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  all 
criminal  statutes  that  might  be  applicable, 
we  cannot  comment  with  certainly  to  the 
effect  other  criminal  laws  would  have  on 
Section  315.  Our  limited  analysis  gives  us  no 


reason  to  think  a  different  result  than  that 
reached  in  our  analysis  of  Section  1464 
would  ensue.  Enactment  of  the  Broadcast- 
ers' Protection  Act  would  therefore  be  help- 
ful to  this  Commission  should  we  be  faced 
with  a  candidate  who  tries  to  use  the  politi- 
cal broadcasting  laws  as  a  shield  for  violat- 
ing the  Federal  Criminal  Code. 

Please  t>e  assured  that  If  I  or  my  staff  can 
t>e  of  any  further  assistance  to  you  in  this 
mater,  we  shall  l>e  delighted  to  help. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  S.  Fovvler, 

Chairman. 

Federal  Communications 

Commission, 
Washington,  DC,  November  18,  1983, 
Hon.  Jeremiah  Denton, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Hart  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Denton:  This  Commission 
is  aware  that  a  question  has  arisen  as  to 
whether  a  broadcaster  is  required  to  air  po- 
litical advertisements  containing  obscene 
material. 

As  you  know.  Section  31S<a)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  forbids  broadcasters  from 
censoring  material  presented  by  duly  quali- 
fied candidates  for  public  office.  The  utter- 
ance of  obscene,  indecent,  or  profane  lan- 
guage, however,  is  prohibited  by  section 
1464  of  title  18,  U.S.  Code. 

The  Commission  has  never  authoritatively 
opined  on  the  legal  question  presented  by  a 
candidate  who  proposes  to  exploit  the  equal 
access  provisions  of  Section  315  to  violate 
the  Criminal  Code.  The  Commission  has, 
however,  received  numerous  requests  to  re- 
solve this  knotty  issue.  When  the  Commis- 
sion completes  its  review  of  the  matters 
raised  by  the  incertitudes  of  existing  law,  it 
will  inform  you  of  its  legal  analysis  and  con- 
clusions. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  enactment  of 
an  amendment  providing  that  broadcasters 
are  not  obliged  to  air  material  in  violation 
of  the  federal  criminal  laws  would  authori- 
tatively resolve  the  tension  presented  by  the 
apparent  conflict  between  these  two  stat- 
utes. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Bruce  E.  Fein. 
General  CounseLm 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  witl'i  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alabama,  Sen- 
ator Dewton,  and  others  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  clarify  the  obliga- 
tions of  broadcasters  under  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  with  respect 
to  candidates  for  public  office. 

This  measure,  referred  to  as  the 
Broadcasters'  Protection  Act,  would 
close  a  dangerous  loophole  which 
exists  in  the  present  law.  As  we  are  all 
aware,  legally  qualified  candidates  for 
public  office  have  very  broad  discre- 
tion in  regard  to  the  form  and  content 
of  campaign  statements.  Under 
present  law.  such  a  candidate  may  in- 
clude in  his  or  her  campaign  broad- 
casts an  unlimited  array  of  subjects. 

Mr.  P>resident,  the  lack  of  limitations 
on  broadcast  content  has  heretofore 
not  been  a  source  of  any  significant 
problems.  However,  the  recent  case  in- 
volving a  publisher  of  a  pornographic 


magazine  demonstrates  the  need  for 
this  legislative  action.  No  one  ever  in- 
tended or  anticipated  that  political 
campaigns  would  be  a  vehicle  for 
bringing  into  our  homes  the  kind  of 
pornographic  trash  which  this  "candi- 
date" promised  to  broadcast. 

Under  existing  law.  a  broadcaster 
carrying  campaign  material  for  a  legal- 
ly qualified  candidate  must  provide 
equal  opportunity,  with  no  right  of 
censorship,  to  other  qualified  candi- 
dates. Consequently,  such  a  broadcast- 
er must  choose  between  violating  the 
equal  access  provision,  or  violating 
Federal  laws  and  regulations  designed 
to  control  obscenity. 

Mr.  President,  the  Broadcaster's 
Protection  Act  will  clarify  a  broadcast- 
er's responsibility  by  permitting  a 
broadcaster  to  refuse  to  air  material 
which  is  reasonably  believed  to  be  in 
violation  of  Federal  criminal  law.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  immediate  review 
in  the  district  court  by  either  the 
broadcaster  or  the  candidate. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  endorse  the 
principles  of  this  bill,  and  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  give  it 
their  support.* 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  2242.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
national  forest  lands  in  the  State  of 
Arizona  as  wilderness,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

ARIZONA  national  FOREST  WILDERNESS  ACT  OF 
1984 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  the 
Arizona  National  Forest  Wilderness 
Act  of  1984.  is  hopefully,  the  conclu^ 
sion  of  Arizona's  RARE  II  progranr 
which  began  in  1977.  My  bill  would 
designate  28  areas  containing  752.900 
acres  as  wilderness;  60.910  acres  would 
be  for  further  planning;  and  50  miles 
of  the  Verde  River  would  come  under 
the  protection  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act.  If  we  do  not  get  some  sort 
of  forest  wilderness  legislation  passed 
by  Congress  this  session,  the  State  of 
Arizona  faces  the  certainty  of  a  RARE 
III  study  process  which  would  take 
years  to  complete  and  would  be  a 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  This 
wilderness  issue  is  something  that  is 
not  going  to  go  away,  and  the  sooner 
we  handle  this,  the  better  off  all  par- 
ties will  be. 

The  RARE  II  studies  were  aimed  at 
determining  which  roadless  areas  and 
undeveloped  land  areas  in  the  national 
forest  system  are  of  such  quality  that 
they  should  be  added  to  the  national 
wilderness  preservation  system,  as  es- 
tablished by  Congress  in  1964.  Along 
with  determining  possible  wilderness 
additions,  the  forest  Service  identified 
general  uses  of  the  same  lands  for  re- 
source management  and  development. 
This  process  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
overall  planning  direction  for  Forest 
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Service  lands  in  conjunction  with  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Planning  Act  of  1974  and  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act  of  1976. 

Unlike  my  bill,  of  the  1.955.032  acres 
of  national  forest  in  Arizona  which 
were  inventoried,  the  Forest  Service 
has  recommended  that  14  areas  con- 
taining 400.312  acres  be  designated  by 
Congress  as  wilderness;  545.828  acres 
by  subject  to  further  planning;  and 
1,008,592  acres  be  released  to  multiple- 
use  management.  Another  difference 
between  my  bill  and  the  Forest  Service 
plan  is  the  setting  of  boundary  lines. 

My  proposal  is  not  going  to  satisfy 
all  the  resource  users  in  our  State  of 
Arizona  and  it  is  not  going  to  make 
the     environmental     groups     happy. 
There  is  too  much  acreage  to  suit  the 
user  groups  who  suggested  that  only 
501,660  acres  be  declared  wilderness 
and  it  is  too  little  for  the  Arizona  Wil- 
derness  Coalition   which    wanted    1.6 
million  acres.  The  release  language  is 
not  hard  release  language  which  the 
user  groups  wanted,  but  then  it  is  not 
the  soft  release  wording  which  the  en- 
vironmentalists wanted.  This  bill  as  in- 
troduced is  a  working  draft  and  one 
which  I  hope  would  be  used  as  a  vehi- 
cle   to    achieve    a    compromise    with 
which  all  parties  could  live.  We  need 
to  start  somewhere  and  I  think  the 
proposal  is  a  reasonable  one.  Everyone 
concerned  should  now  sit  down  and 
concentrate    and    make    constructive 
comments  on  one  proposal,  not  four  or 
five,   but   one  specific   proposal.   The 
status  of  the  RARE  II  areas  in  our 
Stale  should  not  be  left  in  limbo;  we 
should  go  ahead  and  decide  what  areas 
are  to  be  designated  as  wilderness  and 
the  other  areas  should  be  managed  ac- 
cordingly. 

There  are  certainly  many  areas 
which  need  not  be  opened  up  to  any 
kind  of  exploration  or  development 
and  which  should  be  protected;  howev- 
er, we  must  make  decisions  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  way  the 
people  in  Arizona  want  to  live  the  kind 
of  life  they  believe  in,  now  auid  in  the 
future.  This  also  means  that  we  must 
have  the  kind  of  resources  which  we 
need  to  protect  our  way  of  life.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  withdraw  areas 
simply  because  we  want  to  and  we 
have  got  to  start  being  responsible  in 
planning  for  our  energy  needs. 

The  user  groups  involved  in  the 
State  of  Arizona  probably  generate 
more  than  $10  billion  in  direct  and  in- 
direct economic  and  social  benefits  to 
our  State  every  year,  and  a  major  por- 
tion of  this  income  is  derived  from 
present  or  former  national  forest 
lands  in  our  State.  We  must  protect 
and  preserve  both  our  renewable  re- 
sources and  the  integrity  of  our  natu- 
ral environment.  We  must  remain 
flexible  if  a  reasonable  and  workable 
balance  is  to  be  achieved  between  eco- 
nomic necessities  and  environmental 
priorities.  My  fellow  Arizonan  in  the 


House  of  Representatives,  Mo  Udall, 
is  today  introducing  a  companion  pro- 
posal to  my  bill  and  we  will  work  to- 
gether to  see  that  a  wilderness  propos- 
al is  enacted  that  we  can  all  live  with, 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  this  bill  appear  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2242 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Arizona  National 
Forest  Wilderness  Act  of  1984". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1131-1136), 
the  following  lands  In  the  State  of  Arizona 
are  hereby  designated  as  wilderness  and 
therefore  as  components  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System: 

(1)  Certain  lands  in  the  Kaibab  National 
Forest  which  comprise  approximately  6,510 
acres  as  generally  depicted  in  a  map  entitled 

"Kendrick  Mountains  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed" and  dated  February  1984,  retained 
by  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Kendrick  Mountain  Wilderness. 

(2)  Certain  lands  in  the  Presdott  National 
Forest  which  comprise  approximately  7,300 
acres  as  generally  depicted  in  a  map  entitled 
"Juniper  Mesa  Wilderness— Proposed "  and 
dated  February  1984,  retained  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.C, 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Juniper 
Mesa  Wilderness. 

(3)  Certain  lands  in  the  Prescott  National 
Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
20,000  acres  as  generally  depicted  in  a  map 
entitled  "Arnold  Mesa  Wilderness- Pro- 
posed"  and  dated  February  1984,  retained 
by  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  Wash- 
ington, D.C  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Arnold  Mesa  Wilderness. 

(4)  Certain  lands  in  the  Prescott  National 
Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
28.420  acres  as  generally  depicted  in  a  map 
entitled  'Castle  Creek  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed" and  dated  February  1984,  retained 
by  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Castle  Creek  Wilderness. 

(5)  Certain  lands  in  the  Prescott  National 
Forest  which  comprise  approximately  8,540 
acres  as  generally  depicted  in  a  map  entitled 

■Granite  Mountain  Wilderness— Proposed" 
and  dated  February  1984,  retained  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  Washington, 
D.C,  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Granite  Mountain  Wilderness. 

(6)  Certain  lands  In  the  Prescott  National 
Forest  which  comprise  approximately  5,610 
acres  as  generally  depicted  In  a  map  entitled 

"Apache  Creek  Wilderness— Proposed"  and 
dated  February  1984,  retained  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.C, 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Apache 
Creek  Wilderness. 

(7)  Certain  lands  In  the  Prescott  National 
Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
38,380  acres  as  generally  depicted  In  a  map 
entitled  "Sheridan  Mountain  Wilderness- 
Proposed"  and  dated  February  1984,  re- 
tained by  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.C,  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Sheridan  Mountain  Wilder- 


ness. 

(8)  Certain  lands  In  the  Coconino  National 
Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
19,000  acres  as  generally  depicted  In  a  map 


entitled  "San  Francisco  Peaks  Wilderness- 
Proposed"  and  dated  February  1984,  re- 
Uined  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.C,  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  Wilder- 
ness. 

(9)  Certain  lands  in  the  Coconino  National 
Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
47,480  acres  as  generally  depicted  in  a  map 
entitled  "Red  Rock-Secret  Mountain  Wil- 
derness—Proposed" and  dated  February 
1984,  retained  by  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  Washington,  D.C,  and  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Red  Rock-Secret  Mountain 
Wilderness. 

(10)  Certain  lands  in  the  Coconino  Nation- 
al Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
9,890  acres  as  generally  depicted  in  a  map 
entitled  "Wet  Beaver  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed" and  dated  February  1984,  reUined 
by  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Wet  Beaver  Wilderness. 

(11)  Certain  lands  in  the  Coconino  Nation- 
al Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
14.090  acres  as  generally  depicted  in  a  map 
entitled  "Fossil  Springs  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed" and  dated  February  1984.  retained 
by  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Fossil  Springs  Wilderness. 

(12)  Certain  lands  in  the  Coconino  Nation- 
al Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
30,000  acres  as  generally  depicted  in  a  map 
entitled  "West  Clear  Creek  Wilderness- 
Proposed"  and  dated  February  1984,  re- 
tained by  the  United  Sutes  Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.  and  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  West  Clear  Creek  Wilderness. 

(13)  Certain  lands  in  the  Coconino  Nation- 
al Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
10,930  acres  as  generally  depicted  in  a  map 
entitled  "Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness- 
Proposed"  and  dated  February  1984,  re- 
tained by  the  United  SUtes  Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.  and  which  shall  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness. 

(14)  Certain  lands  in  the  Coconino  Nation- 
al Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
32,870  acres  as  generally  depicted  in  a  map 
entitled  "Rattlesnake  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed"  and  dated  February  1984,  retained 
by  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Rattlesnake  Wilderness. 

(15)  Certain  lands  in  the  Tonto  National 
Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
60,000  acres  as  generally  depicted  in  a  map 
entitled  "Mazatzal  Wilderness— Proposed" 
and  dated  February  1984,  retained  by  the 
United  SUtes  Forest  Service,  Washington, 
D.C.  and  which  shall  be  included  in  the  Ma- 
zatzal Wilderness.  Nothing  in  the  designa- 
tion of  this  wilderness  area  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  Installation  and  main- 
tenance, subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  desirable,  of  hydrologic. 
meteorologlc,  or  telecommunications  facili- 
ties, or  any  combination  of  the  foregoing, 
which  are  essential  to  flood  warning,  flood 
control,  and  water  reservoir  operation  pur- 
poses. As  provided  in  section  4(d)(1)  of  the 
Wilderness  Act,  within  the  wilderness  area 
added  by  this  paragraph,  the  use  of  aircraft 
or  motorboats.  where  these  uses  have  al- 
ready become  established,  may  be  permitted 
to  continue  subject  to  such  restrictions  as 
the  Secretary  deems  desirable. 

(16)  Certain  lands  in  the  Tonto  National 
Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
40,000  acres  as  generally  depicted  In  a  map 
entitled  "Superstition  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed" and  dated  February  1984,  retained 
by  the  United  SUtes  Forest  Service,  Wash- 
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ington.  D.C.  and  which  shall  be  included  in 
the  Superstition  Wilderness. 

(17)  Certain  lands  in  the  Tonto  National 
Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
30,400  acres  as  generally  depicted  in  a  map 
entitled  "Hellsgate  Wilderness— Proposed" 
and  dated  February  1984.  retained  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service.  Washington. 
D.C.  and  which  shall  l>e  know  as  the  HelU- 
gate  Wilderness. 

(18)  Certain  lands  in  the  Tonto  National 
Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
30.400  acres  as  generally  depicted  in  a  map 
entitled  "Salome  Wilderness— Proposed" 
and  dated  February  1984.  retained  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service.  Washington. 
D.C.  and  which  shall  be  Imown  as  the 
Salome  Wilderness. 

(19)  Certain  lands  in  the  Tonto  National 
Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
54.990  acres  as  generally  depicted  in  a  map 
entitled  "Four  Peaks  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed" and  dated  February  1984,  retained 
by  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  Wash 
ington.  DC.  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Four  Peaks  Wilderness. 

(20)  Certain  lands  in  the  Tonto  National 
Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
41.290  acres  as  generally  depicted  in  a  map 
entitled  "Salt  Wilderness— Proposed"  and 
dated  February  1984.  retained  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service.  Washington.  DC, 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Salt  Wil- 
derness. 

(21)  Certain  lands  in  the  Coronado  Na- 
tional Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
39.700  acres  as  generally  depicted  in  a  map 
entitled  "Rincon  Mountain  Wilderness- 
Proposed"  and  dated  February  1984.  re- 
tained by  the  United  States  Forest  Ser\ice. 
Washington.  D.C,  and  which  shall  l>e 
known  as  the  Rir.con  Mountain  Wilderness 

(22)  Certain  lands  in  the  Coronado  Na- 
tional Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
60.150  acres  as  generally  dipicted  in  a  map 
entitled  "Chiricahua  Wilderness— Proposed" 
and  dated  February  1984.  retained  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service.  Washington. 
D.C.  and  which  shall  be  included  in  the 
Chiricahua  Wilderness. 

(23)  Certain  lands  in  the  Coronado  Na- 
tional Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
10.320  acres  as  generally  depicted  in  a  map 
entitled  "Pajarita  Wilderness— I*roposed" 
and  dated  February  1984.  retained  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service.  Washington. 
D.C.  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Pa- 
jarita Wilderness. 

(24)  Certain  lands  in  the  Coronado  Na- 
tional Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
25.000  acres  as  generally  depicted  in  a  map 
entitled  "Galiuro  Wilderness— Proposed" 
and  dated  February  1984.  retained  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  Washington. 
D.C.  and  which  shall  be  included  in  the  Ga- 
liuro Wilderness. 

(25)  Certain  lands  in  the  Coronado  Na- 
tional Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
27.160  acres  as  generally  depicted  in  a  map 
entitled  "Santa  Teresa  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed" and  dated  February  1984.  retained 
by  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Santa  Teresa  Wilderness.  Reasonable 
access  shall  t>e  permitted  to  continue  on  the 
existing  right-of-way  from  U.S.  Route  70 
along  Black  Rock  Wash  to  the  vicinity  of 
Black  Rock. 

(26)  Certain  lands  in  the  Coronado  Na- 
tional Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
25.170  acres  as  generally  depicted  in  a  map 
entitled  "Mount  Wriglson  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed" and  dated  February  1984.  retained 
by  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  Wash- 


ington. D.C.  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Mount  Wrightson  Wilderness. 

(27)  Certain  lands  in  the  Coronado  Na- 
tional Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
22.280  acres  as  generally  depicted  in  a  map 
entitled  Miller  Peak  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed" and  dated  February  1984.  retained 
by  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Miller  Peak  Wilderness. 

(28)  Certain  lands  in  the  Apache-Sit- 
greaves  National  Forest  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately 7.000  acres  as  generally  depict- 
ed in  a  map  entitled  "Bear  Wallow  Wilder- 
ness—Proposed" and  dated  February  1984. 
retained  by  the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Washington.  D.C.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Bear  Wallow  Wilderness. 

(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
wilderness  areas  designated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
governing  areas  designated  by  that  Act  as 
wilderness,  except  that  any  reference  in 
such  provisions  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  (or  any  similar  reference) 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  file  a  map 
and  a  legal  description  of  each  wilderness 
area  designated  under  this  section  with  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  with  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Such  map  and  description  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  includ- 
ed in  this  Act.  except  that  correction  of  cler- 
ical and  typographical  errors  in  such  legal 
description  and  map  may  be  made.  Such 
map  and  legal  description  shall  t>e  on  file 
and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(d)  The  Congress  does  not  intend  that  des- 
ignation of  wilderness  areas  in  the  State  of 
Arizona  lead  to  the  creation  of  protective 
perimeters  or  buffer  zones  around  each  wil- 
deme.ss  area.  The  fact  that  nonwlldemess 
activities  or  uses  can  be  seen  or  heard  from 
areas  within  a  wilderness  shall  not.  of  itself, 
preclude  such  activities  or  uses  up  to  the 
tMundary  of  the  wilderness  area. 

(e)(1)  As  provided  in  paragraph  (6)  of  sec- 
tion 4(d)  of  the  Wilderness  Act,  nothing  In 
this  Act  or  in  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  con- 
stitute an  express  or  implied  claim  or  denial 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
to  exemption  from  Arizona  State  water 
laws. 

(2)  As  provided  in  paragraph  (7)  of  section 
4(d)  of  the  Wilderness  Act,  nothing  in  this 
Act  or  in  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  the  jurisdiction  or  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  State  of  Arizona  with 
respect  to  wildlife  and  fish  in  the  national 
forests  located  in  that  State. 

(f)(1)  Grazing  of  livestock  in  wilderness 
areas  established  by  this  Act.  where  estab- 
lished prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  section  4(d)(4)  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  and  section  108  of  Public  Law  96-560. 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  review  all 
policies,  practices,  and  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  regarding  live- 
stock grazing  in  national  forest  wilderness 
areas  in  Arizona  in  order  to  insure  that  such 
policies,  practices,  and  regulations  fully  con- 
form with  and  implement  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress regarding  grazing  in  such  areas,  as 
such  intent  is  expressed  in  this  Act. 


(3)  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate  a 
report  detailing  the  progress  made  by  the 
Forest  Service  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  ( 2)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the 
following  lands  in  conjunction  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Wilderness  Act.  as  to  their 
suitability  or  nonsuitability  for  preservation 
as  wilderness  and  shall  submit  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  President: 

(1)  Certain  lands  in  the  Coronado  Nation- 
al Forest  which  comprise  approximately  740 
acres  as  generally  depicte(j  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Bunk  Robinson  Peak  Wilderness 
Study  Area"  and  dated  February  1984.  re- 
tained by  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
Washington.  D.C. 

(2)  Certain  lands  in  the  Coronado  Nation- 
al Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
5.080  acres  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Whitmire  Canyon  Wilderness 
Study  Area"  and  dated  February  1984.  re- 
tained by  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 
Washington,  D.C. 

(3)  Certain  lands  in  the  Coronado  Nation- 
al Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
55.090  acres  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Mount  Graham  Wilderness  Study 
Area"  and  dated  February  1984,  retained  by 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

With  respect  to  the  areas  named  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2),  the  President  shall 
submit  his  recommendations  to  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
United  States  Senate  no  later  than  January 
1,  1986. 

(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
wilderness  study  areas  designated  by  this 
section  shall,  until  Congress  determines  oth- 
erwise, be  administered  by  the  Secretary  so 
as  to  maintain  their  presently  existing  wil- 
derness character  and  potential  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  Roadless  Area  Review 
and  Evaluation  program  (RARE  II):  and 

(2)  the  Congress  has  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  national  forest  system 
roadless  areas  in  the  State  of  Arizona  and  of 
the  environmental  impacts  associated  with 
alternative  allocations  of  such  areas. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  determines  and  directs  that— 

( 1 )  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  II 
final  environmental  statement  (dated  Janu- 
ary 1979)  with  respect  to  national  forest 
system  lands  in  States  other  than  Arizona 
such  statement  shall  not  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  with  respect  to  national  forest 
system  lands  in  the  State  of  Arizona: 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  national  forest 
system  lands  in  the  State  of  Arizona  which 
were  reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  second  Roadless  Area  Review 
and  Evaluation  (RARE  II),  except  those 
lands  designated  for  wilderness  study  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  or  by  previous  Acts  of 
Congress  that  review  and  evaluation  shall 
be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  the  initial 
land  management  plans  required  for  such 
\&nds  by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renew- 
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able  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  as 
amended  by  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  to  be  an  adequate  consid- 
eration of  the  suitability  of  such  lands  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture shall  not  be  required  to  review  the 
wilderness  option  prior  to  the  revision  of 
the  initial  plans  and  in  no  case  prior  to  the 
dale  established  by  law  for  completion  of 
the  initial  planning  cycle: 

(3)  areas  in  the  State  of  Arizona  reviewed 
in  such  final  environmental  statement 
which,  upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  are  not 
designated  as  wilderness  or  designated  for 
further  study  by  Congress  need  not  be  man- 
aged for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
suitability  for  wilderness  designation  pend- 
ing revision  of  the  initial  plans:  and 

(4)  unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  conduct  any  further  statewide  roadless 
area  review  and  evaluation  of  national 
forest  system  lands  in  the  State  of  Arizona 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  suit- 
ability for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System. 

Sec.  5.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  (16  U.S.C  1273(a))  is  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  after  paragraph  (50): 

"(51)  Verde,  Arizona.- The  segment  from 
the  boundary  between  national  forest  and 
private  land  in  Sections  26  and  27.  Town- 
ship 13  North.  Range  5  East.  Gila  Salt  River 
Meridan.  downstream  to  the  confluence 
with  Tangle  Creek,  as  generally  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  Verde  River— Wild  and 
Scenic  River'  which  is  on  file  and  available 
for  public  inspection  in  the  Office  of  the 
Chief.  Forest  Service,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture:  to  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  designa- 
tion shall  not  prevent  water  users  receiving 
Central  Arizona  Project  water  allocations 
from  diverting  that  water  through  an  ex- 
change agreement  with  downstream  water 
users  in  accordance  with  Arizona  water  law. 
After  consultation  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  interested  public  and 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
lake  such  action  as  is  required  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section.".* 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  2243.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for 
the  safeguarding  of  taxpayer  rights, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

TAXPAYERS'  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  put  a 
stop  to  one  of  the  most  blatant  civil 
rights  abuses  of  all  times— the  harass- 
ment of  taxpayers  by  agents  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  are 
being  intimidated,  harassed,  and  oth- 
erwise subjected  to  the  strong-arm  tac- 
tics of  the  IRS.  Unfortunately,  current 
law  permits  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  lien,  levy,  summon,  and 
seize  a  person's  money,  property,  and 
other  assets,  all  without  recognizing 
the  individual  rights  to  due  process  of 
law  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

My  bill,  entitled  the  "Taxpayers'  Bill 
of  Rights  Act,"  will  put  an  end  to  this 
injustice.  It  is  a  positive  step  toward 


protecting  the  constitutional  rights  of 
every  taxpaying  citizen.  By  spelling 
out  these  rights  one  by  one,  my  pro- 
posal will  restore  a  degree  of  sanity  to 
the  tax  system.  It  will  help  give  honest 
Americans  more  confidence  in  the  tax 
laws  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
system  of  taxation  that  is  simpler  and 
more  evenhanded  than  the  current 
one. 

Mr.  President,  not  long  ago,  former 
IRS  Commissioner  Donald  Alexander 
testified  before  Congress: 

The  only  way  we  can  keep  them  (referring 
to  the  American  taxpayers)  honest  and 
paying  their  taxes  is  to  keep  them  afraid. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  reports 
of  IRS  misconduct  I  have  seen  lately,  I 
believe  many  Americans  would  agree 
that  the  IRS  agents  are  going  out  of 
their  way  in  complying  with  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's mandate.  Indeed,  the  horror 
stories  are  familiar  to  all. 

The  Dwight  Snyder  family  of  Oak- 
land, Md.,  was  involved  in  a  protracted 
dispute  with  the  IRS  over  alleged 
taxes  owed.  Michael  Satchell  of 
Parade  recently  wrote: 

One  day,  Mr.  Snyder  was  beginning  his 
day's  labor  in  the  workshop  next  to  his 
house  when  a  procession  of  unmarked  cars, 
police  vehicles,  three  wreckers  and  an  inter- 
state moving  van  halted  outside  his  home. 

According  to  the  IRS.  at  least  two  dozen 
(Snyder  says  there  were  40)  U.S.  marshalls. 
State  patrolmen,  IRS  revenue  officers  and 
special  agents— some  brandishing  M-16 
automatic  rifles,  shotguns,  and  sidearms- 
surrounded  his  property  and  took  up  posi- 
tions near  the  house,  the  workshop,  and 
along  the  highway. 

The  door  to  the  shop  flew  open  and  with 
guns  pointed,  the  officers  shouted  that  they 
were  there  to  seize.  At  the  same  moment, 
another  armed  group  moved  into  the  house 
and  confronted  Snyder's  wife  and  the  cou- 
ple's 4-year-old  daughter.  They  searched 
every  room  in  the  house,  picking  through 
the  drawers  and  cupboards,  searching  for 
cash. 

Outside.  neighl)ors  who  began  gathering 
and  taking  snapshots  of  the  raid  found 
themselves  staring  down  the  business  end  of 
the  long  guns  and  were  ordered  to  leave. 
"The  IRS  seized  the  Snyder  family's  vehi- 
cles, machinery,  tools— everything  from  a 
pick-up  truck  and  tractor  to  towel  holders, 
soap  dishes,  sink  strainers,  toothbrush  hold- 
ers •  *  *  Everything. " 

John  Barron  of  Reader's  Digest  re- 
ported of  two  IRS  agents  in  Kansas 
city,  who  intruded  upon  Mrs.  Michael 
Darrah  while  she  was  nursing  her  6- 
week-old  baby.  The  young  mother 
pleaded  with  the  men  to  come  back 
another  time.  Instead,  for  4  tortuous 
hours  they  questioned  her  about 
income  tax  charges  against  her  father, 
Kenneth  R.  Layne.  When  she  sought 
to  call  him  for  advice,  one  man  or- 
dered, "Don't  touch  that  phone." 
Unsure  of  her  rights,  Mrs.  Darrah 
asked  permission  to  call  a  lawyer. 
"That  will  only  make  it  worse  for  your 
father,"  an  agent  threateningly  told 
her.  For  the  terrified  woman,  it  was 
tantamount  to  being  held  prisoner  in 
her   own    home.    Ultimately,    a   jury 


unanimously  concluded  that  Layne 
was  innocent  of  any  crime.  But  his 
daughter,  never  accused  of  anything, 
suffered  a  nervous  breakdown. 

Mr.  I*resident,  from  time  to  time, 
stories  like  these  hit  closer  to  home.  A 
longtime  friend  of  mine.  Bill  Currie, 
has  been  working  to  establish  a  broad- 
casting school  in  Pittsburgh.  After  au- 
diting Bill's  books  for  three  consecu- 
tive years,  the  IRS  determined  that  it 
owed  him  $2,500.  Wonderful,  he  told 
me,  but  his  legal  fees  amounted  to 
some  $20,000,  an  amount  Bill  conceded 
is  quite  reasonable  for  the  vast 
number  of  hours  his  tax  attorney 
spent  on  the  case.  Mr.  Currie  now 
faces  possible  loss  of  his  home  over  a 
tax  audit  which  proved  nothing  except 
his  honesty  in  filing  tax  returns. 

And  there  is  Benny  Gooden.  the 
owner  of  a  lumber  company  in  Eliza- 
bethtown,  N.C.  He  recently  sent  me  af- 
fidavits documenting  the  conduct  of 
IRS  agents  who  came  on  his  premises 
carrying  pistols  and  making  veiled 
threats  against  him  and  his  father. 
Along  with  the  signed  affidavits,  Mr. 
Gooden,  sent  a  pocket-sized  copy  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  and  bill  of 
rights,  asking  why  the  IRS  does  not 
respect  their  contents. 

Mr.  President,  the  Taxpayers'  Bill  of 
Rights  Act  will  restrain  this  type  of 
IRS  conduct.  Without  compromising 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  inter- 
est in  efficient  tax  collection,  it  will 
promote  a  fairer  administration  of  the 
tax  code.  Let  me  summarize  the  bill. 

COURT  ORDER  REOUIREMENT  FOR  LEVY 

My  proposal  will  insure  the  taxpay- 
er's right  to  due  process  of  law  by  re- 
quiring a  Federal  court  order  from  the 
taxpayer's  district  before  the  IRS  can 
levy  on  property  or  assets.  The  Feder- 
al judge  must  provide  the  taxpayer 
with  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  the  IRS  request  for  levy 
before  one  is  granted.  The  judge  must 
also  require  the  IRS  to  favorably  dem- 
onstrate that  every  legitimate  offer  of 
compromise  and/or  time  payments 
have  been  made  to  resolve  any  tax  de- 
ficiencies. 

PROPERTY  TAX  EXEMPT  FROM  LEVY  NOTICE  TO 
THIRD  PARTY  RECORDKEEPERS 

The  Taxpayers'  Bill  of  Rights  Act 
exempts  from  levy  certain  income 
property  not  currently  exempt  by  law, 
so  as  to  guarantee  the  taxpayer  a  rea- 
sonable ability  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate livelihood.  In  addition,  if  the 
IRS  should  begin  an  investigation  of  a 
taxpayer,  proper  notification  of  the 
taxpayer's  rights  must  be  made  to  all 
third  parties  related  to  the  investiga- 
tion. This  notice  will  prevent  IRS  sei- 
zure of  records  without  knowledge  of 
the  taxpayer. 

WRITTEN  ADVICE  OF  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
SERVICE 

It  requires  the  IRS  to  discount  in 
full  any  tax  deficiencies  caused  by  er- 
roneous written  advice  furnished  to 
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the  taxpayer  by  the  IRS,  including 
any  penalties  and/or  interest  imposed 
by  the  deficiency.  The  bill  also  re- 
quires the  IRS  to  provide  the  taxpayer 
with  a  written  statement  that  it  is  not 
responsible  for  any  oral  advice  given, 
should  it  be  provided.  This  affords  the 
taxpayer  the  opportunity  to  request 
such  advice  in  writing  in  an  effort  to 
adequately  protect  himself. 

TAXPAYER  ASSISTANCE  PROTECTION  BOARD 

The  Taxpayers'  Bill  of  Rights  Act 
would  establish  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  an  office  called 
the  Taxpayer  Assistance  Protection 
Board.  While  there  is  now  a  small 
office  within  the  IRS  that  is  supposed 
to  aid  taxpayers,  the  complexity  of  the 
tax  code  dictates  that  a  major  division 
should  be  established.  The  office 
would  not  only  help  taxpayers  find  an- 
swers to  questions  and  help  taxpayers 
fill  out  forms,  but  it  would  also  serve 
as  a  complaint  office  and  an  ombuds- 
man for  taxpayers.  Some  taxpayers 
now  give  up  in  despair  of  ever  obtain- 
ing correct  settlements  of  some  bills. 
Months  can  be  spent  trying  to  track 
down  a  lost  check  or  an  incorrect  com- 
puter entry.  The  new  office  would  pro- 
vide vital  assistance  in  these  cases. 

AWARD  or  ATTORNEYS'  FEES 

My  proposal  would  extend  an  estab- 
lished principle  of  civil  law  to  cases  in- 
volving a  taxpayer  and  the  IRS.  It 
would  provide  for  payment  of  attor- 
neys' fees  to  taxpayers  who  prevail  in 
court. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  con- 
sideration, because  a  taxpayer  who  be- 
lieves he  is  in  the  right  may  just  give 
up  the  fight  rather  than  incur  the 
legal  costs  of  fighting  the  matter.  The 
skyrocketing  costs  of  litigation  are 
well  known.  My  bill  would  simply  put 
all  parties  in  a  tax  action  on  equal 
footing. 

INTERVIEWS  AT  TAXPAYER'S  CONVENIENCE 

Today  the  IRS  has  the  authority  to 
call  up  a  taxpayer  and  demand  an 
interview  at  a  particular  time  and 
place,  without  regard  to  the  inconven- 
ience of  the  taxpayer.  By  this  method, 
the  IRS  places  an  additional  "tax"  on 
Americans — one  that  is  never  reim- 
bursed. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  con- 
tends that  an  interview  on  Govern- 
ment property  makes  a  taxpayer  more 
cooperative.  My  bill  would  not  prevent 
interviews  in  IRS  offices,  but  it  stipu- 
lates that  the  taxpayer  could,  if  he 
wished,  have  the  interview  at  his  home 
or  office  and  at  a  reasonable  time  of 
his  choosing. 

CAO  AUDIT  or  IRS 

Finally,  my  bill  provides  the  General 
Accounting  Office  with  the  authority 
to  conduct  audits  and  investigations  of 
IRS  activities.  The  IRS  has  denied  the 
GAO  authority  to  audit  its  procedures. 
My  bill  would  require  the  GAO  to 
report   each   year  on   the  efficiency. 


uniformity,  and  equity  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Tax  Code. 

A  FREE  SOCIETY  AND  EQUITABLE  TAXES 

A  free  society  depends  on  a  govern- 
ment that  is  both  limited  and  equita- 
ble. In  order  for  our  tax  system  to  be 
regarded  as  equitable,  reforms  must  be 
made.  If  people  are  going  to  be  treated 
equally  under  the  Tax  Code,  we  must 
act  to  insure  better  service  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

Taxes  represent  the  greatest  influ- 
ence of  government  on  the  average 
American.  The  government  chooses 
how  a  major  percentage  of  the  output 
of  the  taxpayer  will  be  utilized.  This 
great  confiscation  of  economic  re- 
sources—if it  is  justifiable  at  all— is 
only  justifiable  if  it  is  rational  and  if  it 
is  fair.  When  government  grows  too 
complex  for  anyone  to  understand, 
and  when  taxes  are  regarded  as  incom- 
prehensible and  inequitable,  then  we 
do  not  have  government  for  the 
people.  We  have  government  for  some 
people.  We  have  government  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  government. 

Certainly,  the  early  supporters  of 
the  income  tax  would  be  shocked  if 
they  learned  that  the  average  working 
person  devoted  the  output  of  his  ef- 
forts from  January  1  until  May  6  just 
to  pay  taxes. 

The  massive  confiscation  of  re- 
sources, and  indirectly,  of  the  time  of 
working  men  and  women  in  America 
via  taxation  has  been  likened  to  invol- 
untary servitude.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
authors  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  authorized  Income  taxes 
would  look  upon  today's  tax  bite  in 
the  same  manner.  It  is  as  if  the  first  4 
months  of  every  year  are  spent  under 
sentence  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Unlike  the  criminal  proceed- 
ings, the  first  offender  does  not  get  off 
with  a  suspended  sentence  and  there  is 
no  time  off  for  good  behavior. 

The  massive  amount  of  money  taken 
by  the  Federal  Government  today  re- 
quires that  the  taxpayers'  rights  be 
spelled  out. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  Is  possible  to 
have  an  equitable  government  when 
government  is  as  massive  as  ours,  then 
It  is  vital  for  Congress  to  take  the 
steps  I  am  proposing  today.  Prompt 
passage  of  the  Taxpayers'  Bill  of 
Rights  Act  will  signal  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  have  already  begun 
preparing  their  1984  tax  returns  that 
we  are  serious  about  curbing  the  out- 
rageous conduct  of  the  IRS.  I  believe 
this  legislation  Is  much  needed  and 
long  overdue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


S.  2243 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION    I.   SHORT   TITLE:    AMENDMENT   OF    U54 
CODE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Taxpayers'  BUI  of  Rights  Act". 

(b)  Amendments  op  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

SEC.  2.  COURT  ORDER  REQUIRED  FOR  LEW. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  6331  (relating 
to  levy  and  distraint)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (g)  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

••<f)  Court  Order  Required.- 

•(1)  In  GENERAL.— Levy  may  be  made  under 
subsection  (a)  only  after  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized by  court  order  to  make  such  levy. 

"(2)  Authority  to  issue  order.— On  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary,  the  court  order  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  issued 
by  any  Federal  Judge  or  any  Judge  of  a 
State  court  of  record  within  the  district 
wherein  the  property  (or  right  to  property) 
to  be  levied  is  locatecl. 

"(3)  Standards  por  issuing  order.— A 
judge  may  issue  an  order  under  this  subsec- 
tion only  if— 

■(A)  the  taxpayer  was  afforded  a  reasona- 
ble opportunity  to  be  heard  with  respect  to 
the  Issuance  of  the  order. 

"(B)  the  Secretary  demonstrates  that— 

"(i)  there  are  no  facts  in  dispute  which,  if 
resolved  in  the  taxpayer"s  favor,  would 
result  in  the  redetermination  of  any  defi- 
ciency, and 

"(li)  all  efforts  provided  by  law  which  may 
be  taken  prior  to  levy  and  distraint  (includ- 
ing offers  to  compromise  and  time  pay- 
ments) have  been  taken,  and 

"(C)  the  Judge  determines  that  such  levy 
will  not  result  In  any  unusual,  unnecessary, 
or  irreparable  loss  to  the  taxpayer. 

"(4)  State.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  State"  includes  any  possession  of 
the  United  SUtes. ". 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  any  levy 
issued  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  3.  AWARDING  OF  COURT  COSTS  AND  CERTAIN 
FEES. 

(a)  Awards  por  Fees  Incurred  in  Admin- 
istrative Actions  To  Be  Allowed.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
7430  (relating  to  awarding  of  court  costs  and 
certain  fees)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(including  any  adminis- 
trative proceeding)""  after  "civil  proceed- 
ing'", and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  before  any  agency  of 
the  United  States"  after  "Tax  Court"  In 
paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  7430(b)  (re- 
lating to  requirement  that  administrative 
remedies  be  exhausted)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "in  any  civil  proceeding  brought  in  a 
court  of  the  United  States"  after  "subsec- 
tion (a)'". 

(B)  Section  504  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  costs,  fees,  and  other  ex- 


penses in  connection  with  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding to  which  section  7430  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  applies."". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Dollar  Limitation.— Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  7430  (relating  to  limi- 
tation), as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and 
redesignating  paragraphs  (2).  (3),  and  (4)  as 
paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3). 

(c)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  civil  ac- 
tions or  proceedings  commenced  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  1.  assistant  SECRETARY  FOR  TAXPAYER  AS- 
SISTANCE. 

(a)  Assistant  Secretary  por  Taxpayer 
Assistance.— 

(1)  In  general.— There  is  established 
within  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  an 
office  to  be  known  as  the  Taxpayer  Assist- 
ance Protection  Board  to  be  under  the  su- 
pervision and  direction  of  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Taxpayer  Assistance.  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  shall  be  responsible  for— 

(A)  providing  to  taxpayers— 

(i)  assistance  in  obtaining  easily  under- 
standable tax  information  and  information 
on  audiU.  corrections,  and  appeals  proce- 
dures: 

(ii)  assistance  in  answering  questions  on 
tax  liability  and  preparing  and  filing  re- 
turns: and 

(iii)  assistance  in  l<x;ating  documents  or 
payments  filed  with  or  submitted  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  by  taxpayers; 

(B)  providing  personnel  in  local  offices  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  receive  and 
evaluate  complaints  of  improper,  abusive,  or 
inefficient  service  by  Internal  Revenue 
Service  personnel  and,  with  due  regard  for 
the  righU  of  both  the  Uxpayer  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  personnel  and  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to 
recommend  the  Uking  of  action  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  correct  such  serv- 
ice; 

(C)  surveying  taxpayers  to  obtain  their 
evaluation  of  the  quality  of  the  service  pro- 
vided by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service; 

(D)  compiling  data  on  the  number  and 
type  of  taxpayer  complaints  in  each  inter- 
nal revenue  district  and  evaluating  the  ac- 
tions taken  to  resolve  such  complaints;  and 

(E)  carrying  out  such  other  functions 
which  relate  to  assisting  taxpayers  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  on 
the  activities  of  the  Taxpayer  Assistance 
Protection  Board. 

(2)  Salary.— Section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'•(5)"  in  the  item  relating  to  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(6)"'. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  4-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Within  90 
days  after  such  date,  the  Secretary  shall 
transit  to  Congress  guidelines  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Taxpayer  Assistance  Protection 
Board. 

SEC.  5.  NOTICE  TO  THIRD-PARTY  RECORDKEEPERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (5)  of  section 
7609(a)  (relating  to  nature  of  summons)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  summons 
shall  also  notify  the  third-party  recordkeep- 
ers   of   the   rights  of   persons  entitled   to 


notice  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  intervene  and 
stay  compliance  under  subsection  (b).". 

(b)  Eftective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  sum- 
monses issued  after  the  30th  day  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  6.  WRITTEN  ADVICE  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
SERVICE. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  6404  (relating  to 
abatements)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Abatement  op  Deficiency  and  Any 
Penalty  or  Interest  Attributable  to 
Written  Advice  by  the  Internal  REVENt;E 
Service.— 

"(l)  Abatement  of  deficiency.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  abate  the  full  amount  of  any 
deficiency  attributable  to  erroneous  advice 
furnished  to  the  taxpayer  In  writing  by  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  acting  in  his  official  capacity,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  specific  request  of  the  taxpayer 
unless  the  deficiency  resulted  from  a  failure 
by  the  taxpayer  to  provide  adequate  or  ac- 
curate information. 

""(2)  Abatement  of  penalty  or  interest.— 
Any  penalty  or  interest  imposed  on  a  defi- 
ciency to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies  shall 
be  abated.". 

(b)  Oral  Advice.— Each  officer  or  employ- 
ee of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  shall,  at 
the  time  any  oral  advice  Is  given  to  any 
person,  inform  such  person  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Serviw  is  not  bound  by  such 
advice. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  applies  to  returns  filed 
for  taxable  years  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.     7.     PROCEDURES     INVOLVING     TAXPAYER 
INTERVIEWS. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  77  (relating  to 
miscellaneous  provisions)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"SEC   7518.    PROCEDURES    INVOLVING   TAXPAYER 
INTERVIEWS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Upon  request  of  any 
taxpayer,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  In  connection  with 
any  interview  with  such  taxpayer  In  connec- 
tion with  the  assessment  of  a  deficiency 
shall- 

"(1)  conduct  such  Interview  in  the  princi- 
pal residence  or  place  of  business  of  the  tax- 
payer, and  at  a  reasonable  time  convenient 
to  the  taxpayer,  and 

"(2)  allow  the  taxpayer  to  make  a  record- 
ing of  such  Interview. 

An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  may  record  any  such  Interview 
if  he  Informs  the  taxpayer  of  such  recording 
prior  to  the  Interview  and  provides  the  tax- 
payer with  a  transcript  of  such  recording 
upon  the  request  of  the  taxpayer  and  reim- 
bursement for  the  cost  of  reproduction  of 
such  transcript. 

"(b)  Safeguards.— An  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  shall  prior 
to  any  interview  described  in  subsection  (a) 
warn  the  taxpayer  that— 

"(1)  he  has  a  right  to  remain  silent; 

"(2)  any  sUtement  he  makes  may  be  used 
against  him;  and 

"(3)  he  has  the  right  to  the  presence  of  an 
attorney. 


ued  there  can  be  no  questioning  regardless 
of  whether  he  may  have  answered  some 
questions.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sections  for  such  chapter  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 


The  taxpayer  may  waive  the  rights  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence  if  such 
waiver  is  made  voluntarily,  knowingly,  and 
intelligently.  If.  however,  he  indicates  In 
any  manner  and  at  any  time  during  the 
interview  that  he  wishes  to  consult  with  an 
attorney  or  that  the  Interview  be  dlscontin- 


"Sec.  7518.  Procedures  involving  taxpayer 
interviews.", 
(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  inter- 
views conducted  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  8.  PROPERTY  EXEMPT  FROM  LEVY. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  6334(a)  (relating 
to  property  exempt  from  levy)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(10)  Income  producing  property.— Any 
property  of  such  individual  from  which 
income  is  derived  to  the  extent  that  such 
income  is  taken  Into  account  under  para- 
graph (9)  as  part  of  the  applicable  exempt 
amount  of  such  individual."". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  levies  made  after  the  90th  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  ».  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  OVERSIGHT 
OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  LAWS. 

(a)  Audits  and  Investigations.— The 
Comptroller  General  shall  esUblish  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  a  continuing  audit  and 
Investigation  of  the  efficiency,  uniformity, 
and  equity  of  the  administration  of  the  In- 
ternal revenue  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Annual  Reports.— The  Comptroller 
General  shall  aruiually  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  program 
established  under  subsection  (a),  together 
with  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
as  the  Comptroller  General  may  consider 
necessary  or  appropriate.  Such  report  shall 
include  a  statement  by  the  Comptroller 
General  on— 

(1)  the  type  and  extent  of  assistance 
which  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Service")  provides  to  Uxpayers  in  the 
preparation  of  returns,  and  the  accuracy 
and  consistency  of  any  advice  which  the 
Service  provides  In  connection  with  such  as- 
sistance; 

(2)  the  adequacy  of  the  procedures  by 
which  the  Service  responds  to  Uxpayer 
complaints,  and  the  number  and  nature  of 
such  complaints; 

(3)  the  equity  of  the  procedures  by  which 
the  Service  conducU  audits,  collections,  and 
taxpayer  appeals,  the  means  by  which  the 
taxpayer  is  advised  of  such  procedures,  and 
the  adequacy  and  consistency  of  such 
advice; 

(4)  the  uniformity  of  the  Service's  admin- 
istration of  the  internal  revenue  laws,  in- 
cluding the  uniformity  of  the  standards  and 
legal  interpretations  it  employs; 

(5)  the  number  and  specific  circumstances 
of  disclosures,  if  any.  of  returns  or  of  infor- 
mation derived  from  such  returns  which  the 
Comptroller  General  determines  to  be  in 
violation  of  law; 

(6)  the  investigation  and  prosecution  by 
the  Service  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
of  alleged  civil  and  criminal  violations  of  the 
Internal  revenue  laws; 

(7)  the  implementation  by  the  Service  of 
section  552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  freedom  of  information);  and 

(8)  any  other  matter  which  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  determines  to  be  necessary  or 
appropriate. 
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(c)  Otheb  Investigations.— The  Comp- 
troller General  shall  conduct  any  special 
audit  or  investigation  of  the  administration 
of  the  internal  revenue  laws  requested  by 
any  committee  of  the  Congress  or  any 
Member  of  Congress.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral may  conduct  any  audit  or  investigation 
of  the  administration  of  the  internal  reve- 
nue laws  which  he  considers  appropriate. 

(d)  Disclosure  of  Information  to  the 
CoMPTRoiXER  General.— The  Comptroller 
General,  for  purposes  of  conducting  any 
audit  or  examination  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (c).  shall  have  access  to  any  Federal  agen- 
cy's books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
on  the  administration,  operations,  and  ef- 
fects of  the  internal  revenue  laws  and  to  in- 
spect returns.  Requests  for  such  inspection 
of  returns  must  be  made  in  writing  and 
must  specify  the  identity  of  each  taxpayer 
whose  return  is  to  be  inspected. 


By  Mr.  MELCHER: 

S.  2245.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  require  the 
payment  of  interest  on  amounts  con- 
tributed by  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  under  the  Post- Vietnam  Era 
Veterans'  Educational  Assistance  pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

interest  on  education  contributions  by 
members  of  the  armed  forces 
•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
require  the  payment  of  interest  on 
amounts  contributed  by  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  under  the  Post-Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans  Educational  Assist- 
ance program. 

Under  current  law,  when  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  contributes  funds 
to  the  Post-Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
Educational  Assistance  program,  these 
funds  are  held  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment until  such  time  as  they  are  uti- 
lized by  the  participant  for  education- 
al purposes  under  the  program,  re- 
turned to  the  participant  upon  with- 
drawal from  the  program,  or  are  re- 
turned to  beneficiaries  upon  withdraw- 
al from  the  program,  or  are  returned 
to  beneficiaries  upon  the  death  of  the 
participant.  If  the  participant  makes 
use  of  the  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram, the  Government  contributes  $2 
for  every  dollar  that  the  participant 
has  placed  into  the  educational  assist- 
ance fund.  However,  in  no  instance 
does  the  funds  contributed  by  the  par- 
ticipant earn  any  interest  while  held 
by  the  Federal  Cover  runent.  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  is  appropriate.  If  a 
member  of  the  armed  services  were  to 
purchase  savings  bonds  or  put  their 
money  in  a  bank  or  a  savings  and  loan, 
they  would  earn  interest  during  the 
time  that  money  was  on  deposit.  The 
same  should  be  true  of  the  money  that 
they  place  in  the  Post-Vietnam  Era 
Veterans  Educational  Assistance  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  true  that,  if  the  participant 
makes  use  of  the  program,  the  Gov- 
ernment contributes  $2  for  every 
dollar  that  the  member  of  the  armed 
services  has  contributed  to  the  fund. 


However,  this  is  not  interest;  this  is  a 
form  of  deferred  compensation  that 
makes  up  part  of  the  current  incen- 
tives offered  to  help  insure  that  we 
obtain  high-quality  recruits  for  the 
military.  In  cases  where  the  member 
of  the  armed  services  withdraws  from 
the  program  or  dies  before  making  use 
of  it.  the  only  money  that  is  returned 
is  that  which  has  been  contributed. 

My  bill  modifies  the  authorization 
for  the  Post-Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
Educational  Assistance  program  to  re- 
quire that  the  Federal  Government 
accrue  interest  on  the  contributions 
made  by  the  participant  equal  to  the 
overall  average  market  yield  of  all 
marketable  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  for  the 
period  in  which  the  participant  takes 
part  in  the  program.  Such  interest  will 
be  paid  out  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  the  educational  as- 
sistance program  is  used,  the  point  at 
which  the  participant  withdraws  from 
the  program,  or  upon  the  death  of  the 
participant.  The  accrual  of  this  inter- 
est in  no  way  affects  the  contribution 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  current  law. 

I  feel  that  the  amendments  I  am 
proposing  in  this  bill  to  the  post-Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans  Educational  Assist- 
ance program  improve  the  program 
and  make  it  more  equitable  to  the 
members  of  our  armed  services  who 
choose  to  enroll  in  it.  This  bill  simply 
extends  to  them  the  same  treatment 
luider  the  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram that  they  would  receive  in  any 
other  savings  program. 

I  have  long  held  the  belief  that  we 
should  go  further  in  providing  educa- 
tional benefits  to  our  military  person- 
nel and  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  post- 
Vietnam-era  GI  bill.  I  believe  that 
such  a  program  would  prove  a  power- 
ful incentive  for  the  continued  recruit- 
ing of  high-quality  individuals  for  our 
military.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  original  GI  bill  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  programs  of  its  type 
ever  enacted.  However,  until  such  time 
that  a  new  educational  program  can 
be  enacted,  I  l)elieve  that  we  ought  to 
make  the  existing  post-Vietnam-era 
veterans  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram the  best  that  we  can.  I  believe 
that  my  bill  takes  a  step  toward 
making  this  program  even  more  at- 
tractive and  fair  for  the  members  of 
our  military  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  agree  with 
me.« 


By  Mr.  LONG: 
S.  2246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the 
definition  of  articles  produced  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  amounts 
of  Federal  internal  revenue  taxes 
which  are  paid  over  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgins  Islands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


TAXES  ON  ITEMS  PRODUCED  IN  PUERTO  RICO  AND 
THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

•  Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  put  an  end  to 
an  abuse  that  is  draining  dollars  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  As  with  many 
abuses,  this  problem  begins  with  a 
needed,  worthwhile  provision  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  that  rebates  to 
the  Puerto  Rican  government  the 
excise  tax  collected  on  certain  articles 
produced  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Section  7652  of  the  code  is  meant  to 
provide  Puerto  Rico  with  some  of  the 
tax  benefits  associated  with  products 
manufactured  within  its  borders. 
These  rebated  excise  taxes  comprise 
an  important  part  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
budget.  Figures  given  to  me  by  the 
Puerto  Rican  government  indicate 
that  they  expect  to  receive  $232  mil- 
lion or  10.5  percent  of  their  total  fiscal 
year  1984  budget  from  rebates  on  rum 
excise  taxes. 

Unfortunately,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  someone  has  tried  and  succeeded 
in  abusing  the  system.  The  essence  of 
this  scheme  is  to  take  distilled  spirits 
manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
ship  them  to  Puerto  Rico,  redistill 
them  sufficiently  to  claim  that  they 
meet  the  Puerto  Rican  manufacturing 
requirement,  and  re-ship  the  spirits  to 
the  United  States. 

The  excise  tax  revenue  generated  on 
these  spirits  is  then  rebated  to  Puerto 
Rico  who  then  provides  an  incentive  to 
the  liquor  manufacturers  to  induce 
them  to  redistill  their  product  in 
I*uerto  Rico. 

Under  the  current  law.  the  redis- 
tilled product  is  deemed  to  be  pro- 
duced in  Puerto  Rico.  Therefore, 
excise  taxes  on  these  redistilled  spirits 
are  rebated  to  the  government  of 
I*uerto  Rico  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Puerto  Rico  projects  that  they 
will  receive  $130  million  in  rebates  for 
alcohol  that  is  redistilled  on  the 
island.  This  figure  is  expected  to  in- 
crease to  $214  million  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  adverse  com- 
petitive impact  in  the  domestic  white 
alcohol  industry.  Sensitive  to  concerns 
about  draining  the  Federal  Treasury 
and  drawing  jobs  away  from  the  main- 
land. Puerto  Rican  officials  tell  me 
they  have  limited  the  subsidies  they 
will  give  to  redistiller  in  their  country. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  decision 
is  to  restrict  the  favorable  incentives 
passed  on  to  two  major  U.S.  mainland 
distillers.  This  creates  a  competitive 
disadvantage  for  American  distillers 
who  cannot  benefit  from  the  Puerto 
Rican  incentive  to  redistill  their  prod- 
uct In  Puerto  Rico.  There  are  differing 
indications  of  the  amount  of  this  sub- 
sidy. Information  given  to  my  staff  in- 
dicates that  it  is  a  minimum  of  35 
cents  to  50  cents  per  bottle. 

This  system  works  largely  because 
the    term   product   of    Puerto    Rican 


manufacture  is  open  to  different  inter- 
pretations. The  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  has  been  using  a 
substantial  change  in  identity  test  to 
determine  what  is  a  product  of  Puerto 
Rican  manufacture. 

Unfortunately,  this  standard  allows 
this  type  of  tax  shuffling  with  distilled 
spirits.  It  deprives  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury of  needed  revenue  and  has  an  anti- 
competitive effect  on  the  domestic 
liquor  industry.  This  stretches  the 
excise  tax  rebate  provision  beyond  its 
original  intent. 

This  bill  seeks  to  eliminate  this 
problem  by  clarifying  the  definition  of 
articles  produced  in  Puerto  Rico  or 
the  Virgin  Islands  which  is  used  to  de- 
termine the  amounts  of  Federal  reve- 
nues transferred  there.  To  be  eligible 
for  an  excise  tax  rebate,  the  distilled 
spirits  brought  into  the  United  States 
would  have  to  be  originally  distilled  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  prohibit 
rebate  of  the  excise  taxes.  If  these 
moneys  are  used  to  give  subsidies  that 
are  different  in  kind  or  magnitude 
from  generally  offered  to  industries 
producing  articles  not  subject  to  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes.  The  provision  of  the 
bill  would  not  be  applicable  to  rum  or 
to  any  article  consumed  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  add  that  the 
references  to  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the 
bill  and  in  this  statement  are  not  an 
indication  that  there  is  an  ongoing 
problem  with  the  rebate  of  excise 
taxes  to  the  Virgin  Islands.  Section 
7652  sets  up  the  mechanism  for  rebat- 
ing excise  taxes  to  both  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  Puerto  Rico.  We  cannot 
make  the  necessary  changes  in  this 
provision  without  changing  this  sec- 
tion. 

As  far  as  I  know,  this  bill  will  not 
have  any  direct  impact  on  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  in  the  full 
Senate  to  act  quickly  on  this  bill.  We 
need  to  recover  the  $100  million  to 
$200  million  for  the  Federal  Treasury. 
We  need  to  prevent  expanded  use  of 
this  loophole.  We  also  need  to  end  this 
practice  as  soon  as  possible  so  our 
friends  in  Puerto  Rico  do  not  come  to 
rely  even  further  on  this  additional 
unintended  source  of  revenue.* 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Randolph): 
S.  2247.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  burial  benefits  for  vet- 
erans who  were  former  prisoners  of 
war;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

PAYMENT  OF  CERTAIN  BURIAL  BENEFITS  FOR 
FORMER  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  would  restore  the  $300  veterans' 
burial  benefit  for  former  prisoners  of 
war.  I  am  most  pleased  that  my  distin- 


guished colleague  on  the  Senate  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, is  joining  me  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measure. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981,  S.  1377,  included  a  provi- 
sion to  eliminate  the  $300  burial  bene- 
fit for  all  veterans  except:  First,  those 
with  a  service-connected  disability  of 
30  percent  or  more;  second,  those  in 
receipt  of  pensions  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  and  third,  those  who, 
solely  on  the  basis  of  income  level  and 
wartime  service,  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  pension  benefits  but  who  are 
otherwise  ineligible  because  of  age, 
degree  of  disability,  or  time  in  service. 
Since  I  believe  the  primary  mission 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  to 
provide  benefits  and  services  to  those 
who  have  been  disabled  during  service 
to  their  Nation.  I  felt  it  was  uncon- 
scionable to  achieve  budget  savings  by 
eliminating  benefits  for  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans.  During  floor 
consideration  of  S.  1377,  I  introduced 
an  amendment,  cosponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Cranston,  Randolph,  Matsunaga, 
Mitchell,  and  Byrd,  to  retain  the 
burial  benefit  for  veterans  with  a  dis- 
ability rating  of  20  percent  or  more  in 
fiscal  year  1982  and  for  all  veterans 
with  a  compensable  disability  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1983.  That  amend- 
ment was  adopted  and  I  was  pleased 
that  the  conference  agreement  went 
one  step  further  by  retaining  the 
burial  benefit  for  all  service-connected 
disabled  veterans. 

While  I  continue  to  believe  that  all 
veterans  who  served  their  Nation  with 
honor  and  distinction  during  a  period 
of  war  deserve  to  receive  a  burial  bene- 
fit, the  restoration  of  that  benefit  is 
probably  unrealistic  in  light  of  budget 
deficits  In  the  range  of  $200  billion  for 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  However, 
there  Ls  one  small  and  very  special 
group  of  veterans  for  whom  I  believe 
the  burial  benefit  should  be  restored— 
our  former  prisoners  of  war. 

The  horrors  of  war  can  never  be 
erased  from  the  minds  of  the  combat- 
ants. But  the  physical  torture,  starva- 
tion, inhumane  living  conditions,  in- 
dignities, and  deprivations  of  every 
kind  to  which  our  prisoners  of  war 
were  subjected  during  their  intern- 
ment have  left  physical  and  emotional 
scars  which  can  never  be  truly  healed. 
The  very  least  a  grateful  nation  can  do 
is  to  provide  these  heroic  survivors 
with  a  burial  benefit. 

As  of  January  1.  1983,  there  were  an 
estimated  90,800  living  former  prison- 
ers of  war— 550  from  World  War  I, 
85,904  from  World  War  II,  3,722  from 
the  Korean  war  and  625  from  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  Of  this  total,  approxi- 
mately 37,000  are  in  receipt  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  and  are,  therefore, 
entitled  to  receive  the  burial  benefit. 
The  remaining  54.000  prisoners  of  war 
would   have   their   burial   benefit   re- 


stored if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 
Since  the  deaths  of  these  54,000  veter- 
ans will  be  spread  out  over  a  period  of 
many  years,  the  $1.5  million  total  cost 
of  this  legislation  would  have  a  negli- 
gible impact  on  the  budget  in  any  one 
year. 

We  owe  an  enormous  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  all  those  who  have  fought  our 
Nation's  wars  so  the  rest  of  us  could 
continue  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  free 
society.  But  the  extreme  sacrifices 
made  by  our  prisoners  of  war  merit 
special  recognition  and  I  hope  you  will 
join  me  in  restoring  their  $300  burial 
benefit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2247 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 902(a)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  ( 1 ); 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  (2)  as  clause 
(3);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  below  clause  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(2)  who  was  a  former  prisoner  of  war, 
or". 


By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.J.  Res.  221.  A  joint  resolution  to 
honor  the  contribution  of  blacks  in 
the  American  Revolution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  BLACKS  TO  AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President, 
today  in  conjunction  with  Congress- 
woman  Nancy  Johnson.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  that  recognizes  the 
contributions  of  blacks  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Today  seems  par- 
ticularly appropriate  since  it  marks 
the  beginning  of  Black  History  Month, 
a  month  in  which  we  remember  the 
debt  we  owe  to  blacks  in  our  society. 

Our  Nation  Is  just  now  awakening  to 
the  vital  role  blacks  have  played  In  the 
formation  of  the  United  States.  Last 
year  the  Congress  made  a  giant  leap 
forward  in  establishing  a  day  to  honor 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  but  we 
need  to  recognize  that  his  achieve- 
ments are  part  of  a  long  tradition  of 
blacks  fighting  for  freedom. 

Many  Americans  know  the  name  of 
Crlspus  Attucks,  a  black  man  who  was 
killed  during  the  Boston  Massacre  of 
1770.  Few.  however,  realize  that  more 
than  5,000  black  men  participated  In 
the  American  Revolution  as  soldiers. 
They  were  present  at  every  major 
battle  and  many  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  heroic  deeds. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war.  some 
blacks— both  slave  and  free— enlisted, 
but  in  mid- 1775  a  decision  was  made  to 
prohibit  them  from  doing  so.  Later 
that  year,  this  decision  was  modified 
to   permit   the   reenllstment   of   free 
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blacks.  As  the  war  dragged  on  and 
more  soldiers  were  needed.  Congress 
eventually  supported  the  recruitment 
of  blacks  as  necessary  to  the  war 
effort. 

The  question  arises:  Why  would  a 
black  slave  enlist?  Many  blacks  found 
service  in  the  Continental  Army  pref- 
erable to  their  lives  as  slaves.  Others 
joined  up  out  of  a  deep-seated  convic- 
tion that  the  British  represented  an 
oppressive,  tyrannical  force  that  could 
not  be  tolerated.  They  felt  compelled 
by  their  consciences  therefore  to 
defend  the  right  to  freedom,  even  if 
they  would  not  enjoy  its  privileges. 
Free  blacks  participated  in  order  to 
protect  the  liberties  they  already  pos- 
sessed. 

Finally,  many  blacks  fought  with 
the  understanding  that  at  the  end  of 
their  service,  they  would  be  set  free  to 
enjoy  the  liberties  of  a  new  nation. 
The  State  of  Virginia  did  in  fact  de- 
clare the  freedom  of  all  those  slaves 
who  served  during  the  war. 

The  results  of  these  sacrifices  made 
by  blacks  were  small  but  significant. 
The  war  marked  the  beginning  of  inte- 
gration in  this  Nation.  Whites  and 
blacks  fought  side  by  side  for  the 
cause  of  liberty.  There  was  a  remarka- 
ble leveling  of  society  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Continental  Army,  given  the  social 
structure  of  the  day.  In  addition,  the 
injustice  of  slavery  was  highlighted  as 
the  colonies  struggled  against  the  op- 
pression of  the  British.  This  inconsist- 
ency resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
first  antislavery  societies.  I  am  proud 
to  note  that  the  State  of  Connecticut 
was  very  active  in  this  regard,  having 
outlawed  the  importation  of  slaves  as 
early  as  1774. 

In  summary,  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence marked  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
dependence of  blacks  here  in  this 
Nation.  It  was  not  until  1868  that 
blacks  secured  constitutionally  by  the 
passage  of  the  14th  amendment  the 
rights  for  which  they  shed  their  blood. 
The  past  century  has  witnessed  the 
struggle  to  insure  these  words  are  put 
into  action. 

Mr.  President,  blacks  fought  side  by 
side  with  whites  to  safeguard  these 
truths: 

That  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Lafe.  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  recognizes  their  contributions 
and  encourages  government  at  all 
levels,  and  private  organizations  too, 
to  appropriately  remember  these  indi- 
viduals. More  than  200  years  have 
passed,  but  their  unselfishness  and 
heroism  stand  as  an  important  monu- 
ment to  the  American  ideal  of  free- 
dom. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  giving  tribute  to  these  unsung 
Americans.* 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.J.  Res.  222.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  month  of  June  1984  as 
"Student  Awareness  of  Drunk  Driving 
Month;"  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

STUDENT  AWARENKSS  OP  DRUNK  DRIVING 
MONTH 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  Senate  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
June  1984  as  "Student  Awareness  of 
Drunk  Driving  Month."  I  am  especial- 
ly pleased  to  be  joined  in  this  effort  by 
Senators  Dole  and  Pell,  who  served  as 
members  of  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Drunk  Driving. 

Drunk  driving  is  the  leading  cause  of 
death  for  Americans  between  the  ages 
of  15  to  24.  Thousands  of  young  per- 
soiis  each  year  are  lost  to  drunk  driv- 
ing accidents. 

All  over  the  country,  groups  such  as 
Students  Against  Drunk  Driving  are 
focusing  attention  on  these  tragedies. 
SADD  plays  a  vital  and  indispensable 
role  in  having  students  talk  to  stu- 
dents and  to  their  parents  and  teach- 
ers to  combat  drunk  driving,  which 
has  caused  death  and  injuries  of  loved 
ones  and  fellow  students. 

It  -s  appropriate  for  the  Congress  to 
recognize  the  efforts  of  SADD.  to 
reduce  the  impact  of  drunk  drivers  on 
our  Nation's  highways. 

Therefore.  I  am  introducing  this  res- 
olution to  designate  June  of  1984  as  a 
special  time  to  support  and  applaud 
the  efforts  of  students  and  those  who 
assist  them  in  combating  drunk  driv- 
ing. This  will  also  be  a  time  to  rededi- 
cate  our  Nation's  efforts  to  preserving 
the  lives  of  our  sons,  daughters,  neigh- 
bors and  friends  across  the  Nation.  A 
companion  resolution  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Raymond  McGrath  of  New  York.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.J.  Res.  223.  A  joint  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  rehabilitation  of  shelters 
for  the  homeless;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

REHABILITATION  OF  SHELTERS  FOR  THE 
HOMELESS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  urging  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  rehabilitate  structures  for  use 
as  shelters  for  America's  homeless  citi- 
zens. The  housing  authorization 
amendment  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations conference  report,  passed 
by  the  Senate  during  the  final  days  of 
the  first  session  last  November,  au- 
thorized $60  million  to  support  the  re- 
habilitation of  structures  for  use  as 
shelters  for  the  homeless,  and  $25  mil- 
lion to  fund  demonstration  projects 
coordinating  local  efforts  to  assist 
families  trying  to  locate  affordable 
housing.  To  date,  these  funds  have  not 
been  appropriated. 


This  Congress  has  responded  gener- 
ously to  the  needs  of  the  homeless,  by 
appropriating  some  $150  million  since 
March  1983.  to  provide  short-term 
emergency  food  and  shelter  services. 
These  moneys,  however,  may  be  used 
only  for  operating  expenses.  The 
equally  necessary  support  for  capital 
expenses,  associated  with  providing 
shelter  for  the  homeless,  have  not 
been  appropriated. 

The  record  cold  spell  that  gripped 
the  country  over  the  recent  holiday 
season  should  have  reminded  us  all. 
once  again,  of  the  acute  vulnerability 
of  homeless  Americans.  In  Philadel- 
phia, 15.000  men,  women,  and  children 
received  emergency  family  housing  in 
1983— five  times  the  number  in  1981. 
But  nowhere  is  the  tragedy  more  vivid, 
more  painful,  than  in  New  York  City, 
where  thousands  of  residents  are  with- 
out homes  this  winter.  Despite  the 
city's  gallant  efforts  to  provide  tempo- 
rary shelters,  a  serious  shortage  of 
suitable  arrangements  remains.  The 
largest  publicly  sponsored  shelter 
system  is  in  New  York,  which  is  now 
housing  6,000  people,  more  than  twice 
the  capacity  of  2  years  ago.  The  New 
York  City  Coalition  for  the  Homeless 
estimates  that  between  40.000  and 
60.000  people  passed  through  emer- 
gency shelters  in  New  York  last  year. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  this 
growing  problem,  nor  can  we  afford  to 
squander  the  opportunity  offered  us 
in  sections  216  and  225  of  the  housing 
authorization  measure— that  of  reha- 
bilitating structures,  so  that  the  thou- 
sands of  homeless  Americans  can  have 
a  better  chance  of  finding  a  roof  over 
their  heads  and  a  warm  bed  to  sleep  in 
at  night. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  action  to 
appropriate  the  funds  authorized 
under  sections  216  and  225  of  the 
housing  authorization  measure,  so 
that  these  funds  may  be  available  this 
winter.  Release  of  these  funds  will  aid 
greatly  the  efforts  in  every  State  to 
address  the  serious  and  immediate 
problems  of  providing  adequate  shel- 
ter for  Americas  homeless. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  complete  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  following  the 
resolution,  an  article  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  Monday,  January 
30,  1984.  This  article,  "The  Other  City: 
New  York's  Homeless."  tells  the  tragic 
story  of  the  homeless  through  the  ex- 
periences of  Mae  Ash.  Ernest  Alvozo. 
and  Donna  Gray.  Their  words  describe 
the  difficulties  faced  by  the  homeless 
men  and  women  in  New  York  City, 
particularly  in  finding  adequate  shel- 
ter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  223 


Whereas  there  is  no  Federal  program 
dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  establishing  or 
rehabilitating  structures  for  use  as  shelters 
for  America's  homeless; 

Whereas  the  Housing  Authorization 
Amendment  to  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Conference  Report,  P.L.  98-181,  au- 
thorized $60  million  to  support  the  rehabili- 
tation of  structures  for  use  as  shelters  for 
the  homeless,  and  $25  million  for  demon- 
stration projects  coordinating  local  efforts 
to  assist  homeless  families  trying  to  locate 
affordable  housing; 

Whereas  the  release  of  these  funds  will 
aid  greatly  efforts  in  every  State  and  locali- 
ty to  address  the  serious  and  immediate 
problems  of  providing  adequate  shelter  for 
America's  homeless:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

That  the  sum  of  $60  million  to  rehabili- 
tate structures  for  use  as  shelters  for  the 
homeless,  and  $25  million  to  fund  demon- 
stration projects  coordinating  local  efforts 
to  assist  families  trying  to  locate  affordable 
housing,  sections  216  and  225  of  P.L.  98-181, 
shall  be  appropriated. 

The  Other  City:  New  York's  Homeless 
(By  Sara  Rimer) 

Mae  Ash  used  to  be  a  maid  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. William  McKie  can  tell  stories 
about  his  cross-country  travels.  Ernest 
Alvizo  taught  school  in  Brooklyn.  Donna 
Gray  grew  up  in  foster  homes  and  has  spent 
time  in  six  mental  hospitals. 

Though  their  pasts  differ,  they  all  have 
one  thing  in  common:  They  are  among  New 
York  City's  homeless  men  and  women, 
people  most  often  described  in  statistics— in 
shelter  counts  and  budget  allotments  and 
population  percentages. 

Behind  those  numbers  are  the  names  and 
faces  and  struggles  in  a  world  that  exists  in 
every  part  of  the  city,  in  doorways  and  on 
park  benches,  in  shelters  and  church  base- 
ments, on  Park  Avenue  as  well  as  on  the 
Bowery. 

Meet  them,  and  many  will  make  a  point  of 
telling  you  who  they  used  to  be— a  husband 
or  a  wife,  a  father  or  a  mother,  an  account- 
ant, a  high-school  star  swimmer,  a  soldier  in 
Vietnam. 

Some  would  rather  not  talk  about  lives 
that  may  have  involved  drug  addiction,  alco- 
holism or  time  in  prison.  Others,  their  dis- 
turbed minds  a  jumble  of  fantasy  and  fear, 
can  tell  you  nothing  illuminating. 

The  homeless  can  be  elusive,  their  pasts 
hazy.  Often,  they  have  no  identification  and 
are  reluctant  to  give  their  names.  How  it 
happened  that  they  have  no  place  to  go  is 
almost  never  one  event,  but  rather  a  series 
of  events— "a  long  story."  as  many  of  them 
say. 

Their  stories  are  necessarily  about  the 
bleakness  of  poverty  and  alienation.  But 
they  are  often  also  about  resilience,  about 
dignity  maintained  in  a  world  that  has  been 
reduced  to  the  starkest  details  of  survival- 
mandatory  6  A.M.  wake-ups.  bus  trips  to 
shelters,  lines  for  showers,  toilets  without 
seats. 

It  is  a  world  with  its  own  signs:  "Please 
check  for  lice  before  showering"  and 
"Curfew  10  P.M.  If  you  do  not  return  by  7 
P.M.  your  bed  will  be  assigned  to  someone 
else!" 

"The  main  thing. "  said  Tony,  a  45-year- 
old  man  from  Harlem  who  said  he  had  spent 
a  month  in  Central  Park,  "is  to  stay  clean  so 
you  can  look  anyone  in  the  eye. " 


In  a  world  that  is  as  boring  as  it  is  remark- 
able, with  hours  spent  doing  nothing  but  sit- 
ting, pleasure  is  measured  in  cigarettes  and 
Styrofoam  cups  of  coffee,  diversion  in  bingo 
games  and  soap  op>eras.  Dreams  aind  aspira- 
tions can  seem  at  once  humble  and  inacces- 
sible. "I  want  a  nice  apartment  and  a  bed 
that  no  one  else  has  slept  in."  Hilary  Cum- 
mings.  25.  said  the  other  day  at  the  city's 
Men's  Shelter  just  off  the  Bowery. 

Surprises  and  mysteries  abound.  An  old 
woman  who  has  wandered  the  city's  streets 
for  at  least  a  decade— some  might  call  her  a 
bag  lady— sits  down  at  a  broken-down  piano 
in  a  small  Harlem  shelter  and  reveals  her- 
self as  a  jazz  and  blues  virtuoso,  with  a  voice 
meant  for  nightclubs. 

It  is  a  world  far  outside  the  city  most 
people  know,  a  city  that  can  seem— and.  in 
fact,  can  be— almost  impenetrable  to  those 
on  the  other  side. 

In  the  last  eight  years.  Mae  Ash  has  lost 
almost  everything  she  once  had— her  job  as 
a  maid,  her  health,  her  apartment,  her 
family  ties.  The  triumph  of  Miss  Ash.  who  is 
56.  is  that  she  remains  a  woman  of  dignity. 
To  Miss  Ash,  there  is  nothing  particularly 
remarkable  about  the  six  years  during 
which  she  spent  most  of  her  nights  in  the 
Port  Authority  Bus  Terminal  in  midtown. 

"My  mother  always  said,  If  you  ever  get 
put  out  of  doors,  don't  ever  give  up.'  "  Miss 
Ash  said  the  other  day  at  the  Moravian 
Church  Coffee  Pot  at  Lexington  Avenue 
and  30th  Street,  a  drop-in  center  for  home- 
less men  and  women  over  the  age  of  40. 

She  was  bom  in  Newport  News.  Va..  the 
eldest  daughter  of  a  railroad  worker  and  a 
seamstress.  "I  stopped  school  in  the  fifth 
grade."  she  said.  "I  had  a  sister  and  a  broth- 
er to  take  care  of." 

Miss  Ash.  whose  story  has  been  document- 
ed by  caseworkers  at  the  Moravian  center, 
worked  as  a  cook,  as  a  nurse's  aide  and  then 
got  a  job  as  a  chambermaid  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel.  In  her  fourth  year  there,  she 
said,  she  developed  a  severe  allergy  to  the 
chemicals  in  the  cleaning  fluids,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  work  at  one  of 
the  few  jobs  she  could  get.  She  also  devel- 
oped diabetes  and.  somewhere  along  the 
way.  a  drinking  problem  that  she  later  over- 
came. 

Eventually,  she  ended  up  in  the  Port  Au- 
thority Bus  Terminal.  "Some  of  the  girls 
said.  If  you  ain't  got  no  place  to  stay,  you 
can  stay  in  the  Port  Authority— it's  warm.'  " 
she  recalled. 

Last  spring,  Miss  Ash  went  to  the  Moravi- 
an Church,  a  chaotic  and  overcrowded  but 
cheerful  place  where  about  180  homeless 
men  and  women  watch  television  and  play 
bingo  and  get  meals,  counseling  and  trans- 
portation at  night  to  church  shelters. 

Each  morning.  Miss  Ash.  who  sleeps  In  a 
shelter  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Church  on 
Park  Avenue,  volunteers  to  make  breakfast 
at  the  Moravian  Church— scrambled  eggs 
for  180. 

The  center's  caseworkers  helped  Miss  Ash 
apply  for  public  assistance  last  March.  But 
her  file  apparently  got  lost,  and  her  benefits 
did  not  come  through  until  three  weeks  ago. 
Even  with  a  housing  allowance  of  $191  a 
month.  Miss  Ash  can  hardly  afford  a  $60-a- 
week  room  in  a  midtown  welfare  hotel— if 
she  can  find  one.  according  to  Jennifer  Bar- 
rows, of  the  drop-in  center. 

"Whatever  God  sends  down."  said  Miss 
Ash.  "you've  got  to  take  it." 

On  the  frigid  night  of  Jan.  22.  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city's  shelters  reached  6,310— 
more  than  on  any  night  since  the  Great  De- 
pression, when  it  exceeded  9.000,  according 


to  Jack  Deacy.  a  spokesman  for  the  city's 
Human  Resources  Administration. 

Along  with  the  ranks  of  the  homeless. 
New  York's  shelter  city  is  always  growing. 
There  are  now  18  city-operated  shelters,  in 
every  borough  but  Staten  Island,  in  convert- 
ed Y.M.C.A.'s,  schools,  hospitals  and  state 
armories. 

Each  shelter  provides  a  bed.  three  meals  a 
day,  showers,  clean  clothing,  medical  serv- 
ices, mental-health  referrals  and  social  serv- 
ices. Facilities  often  seem  overloaded— at 
the  Port  Washington  Armory  in  Washing- 
ton Heights,  for  example.  800  men  regularly 
share  10  showers  and  20  toilets— and  short- 
ages are  frequent.  Toilets  stop  up.  seats 
mysteriously  disappear.  Linens  and  milk  run 
out.  Officials  acknowledge  that  there  are 
not  enough  caseworkers. 

"We're  expanding  faster  than  we  can  fill 
in  the  cracks."  said  Bonnie  Stone,  an  assist- 
ant deputy  commissioner  at  the  Human  Re- 
sources Administration,  which  oversees  the 
shelter  network.  "The  most  important  ques- 
tion for  us  is:  'Are  the  basics  there?  Are  the 
doors  open?  Is  it  warm?  Is  there  food?  Are 
there  beds?' " 

The  limits  of  the  shelter  system  are  clear- 
ly defined.  "Our  goals  are  very  clear— tem- 
porary shelter  so  no  one  freezes  to  death." 
said  Robert  Trobe.  deputy  administrator  of 
the  Human  Resources  Administration. 

"If  we  knew  the  homeless  as  human 
beings,  doing  the  bare  minimum  would  not 
be  our  goal."  said  Robert  M.  Hayes,  the  at- 
torney for  the  New  York-based  National  Co- 
alition for  the  Homeless,  which  is  working 
with  groups  in  40  states  to  get  governments 
to  provide  shelter  for  the  homeless. 

It  was  Mr.  Hayes'  lawsuit  against  the  city 
that  resulted  in  the  1981  Callahan  decree— 
an  agreement  under  which  the  city  must 
provide  decent  shelter  for  all  who  request  it. 
Though  much  is  heard  about  the  Calla- 
han decree,  little  is  said  about  the  plaintiff 
behind  it— Robert  Callahan,  a  World  War  II 
veteran  and  short-order  cook  who  ended  up 
as  an  alcoholic  on  the  Bowery. 

When  he  was  first  introduced  to  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan five  years  ago.  Mr.  Hayes  was  still 
with  the  Wall  Street  firm  of  Sullivan  & 
Cromwell.  Last  month,  Mr.  Hayes,  who  is 
now  31,  delivered  a  eulogy  for  Mr.  Callahan 
at  a  memorial  service  for  the  homeless  who 
died  in  the  city  last  year. 

"He  became  my  guide  to  the  Bowery, "  Mr. 
Hayes  said  in  his  eulogy.  "There  were  tricks 
to  learn.  If  one  sneaked  into  a  mission  at 
the  right  time,  you  could  get  a  bowl  of  soup 
and  avoid  the  sermon.  He  knew  about  the 
bathrooms  in  the  courthouses.  He  knew 
which  grates  blew  dry  heat;  He  knew  park 
benches  that  were,  well,  pretty  safe.  He  had 
the  pride  and  the  sense,  back  there  in  1979. 
to  avoid  the  Men's  Shelter  except  in  the 
dead  of  winter.  He  liked  to  be  called  the 
mayor  of  the  Bowery,  though  to  most  of  his 
friends  he  was  Callahan." 

Shortly  before  the  Callahan  decree  was 
entered  in  State  Supreme  Court  in  Manhat- 
tan. Mr.  Callahan,  still  homeless,  was  found 
dead  on  Mott  Street— of  natural  causes,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chief  Medical  Examiners 
office.  He  was  55  years  old. 

It  was  a  Friday  night  at  the  Men's  Shel- 
ter, the  dispatch  center  at  8  East  Third 
Street  that  on  these  winter  nights  sends 
about  1.500  men  to  shelters  all  over  the  city 
and  to  six  hotels  on  the  Bowery. 

Some  of  the  men  had  walked  in  off  the 
street,  others  had  come  by  van  or  bus. 
Empty  bottles  of  cheap  wine  littered  the 
foul-smelling  stairway  that  led  to  a  room  on 
the  second  floor,  where  60  or  70  men  sat  on 
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chairs  and  on  top  of  desks  waiting  for  their 
bus. 

In  the  hallway,  a  staff  worker  yelled  at  an 
old  man  in  a  wheelchair  who  had  only  one 
leg.  accusing  him  of  receiving  more  welfare 
l>enefits  than  he  deserved.  "You're  making 
too  much  money  to  be  here,  pop."  he  kept 
saying,  as  the  old  man  angrily  shook  his 
head. 

Inside  the  room,  another  old  man.  ragged 
and  gaunt,  lay  on  his  back  on  the  floor  in 
what  appeared  to  be  a  drunken  stupor.  The 
chairs  around  him  were  filled  with  silent 
men.  most  of  them  young,  black  and  His- 
panic. 

William  McCaffery.  67  years  old  and  from 
the  Bronx,  stood  gripping  his  walker,  shout- 
ing for  attention.  "Some  nut  downstairs 
broke  my  walker.  Please  call  my  wife.  I  ain't 
no  freak,  babyl  I  was  a  longshoreman.  I  was 
a  train  conductor.  I  was  a  waiter.  I  worked 
in  the  post  office.  And  I  can  dance!" 

James  Plante.  who  said  his  story  was  too 
long  to  explain,  wore  the  resigned  expres- 
sion of  someone  far  older  than  his  31  years. 
"This. "  he  said  to  the  two  young  men  sitting 
next  to  him.  'is  New  York." 

At  the  Fort  Washington  Armory  in  Wash- 
ington Heights,  more  than  900  men  some- 
times sleep  in  rows  of  l>eds  on  a  gymnasium 
floor  the  size  of  a  football  field.  Although 
guards  patrol  here,  as  they  do  at  all  the 
shelters,  new  arrivals  are  warned  to  sleep 
with  their  shoes  under  the  legs  of  the  beds 
as  protection  against  theft. 

The  men  have  arranged  the  rows  to  form 
the  remnants  of  iMundaries  that  identify 
the  neight>orhoods  they  once  called  home- 
Spanish  Harlem  at  one  end.  Harlem  at  the 
other,  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn  in  the 
middle.  In  addition,  the  homeless  men  who 
earn  SI 2.50  for  20  hours  of  menial  work  at 
the  shelters  sleep  in  a  row  along  one  wall 
that  is  known  as  Park  Avenue. 

"It's  overwhelming."  said  Phil  Parker,  a 
deputy  director  of  the  Men's  Shelter. 
"We're  just  getting  loads  of  people.  It's  hard 
to  figure  out  who  they  are.  All  we  know  is 
that  they're  younger  and  blacker." 

The  young  men  seem  the  angriest.  They 
say  they  can't  find  jobs,  can't  find  a  place  to 
stay,  can't  find  a  way  to  begin  their  lives. 

One  recent  afternoon.  75  men  sat  watch- 
ing 'Search  for  Tomorrow"  on  the  color  tel- 
evision that  is  Ixjlted  to  the  wall  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  Men's  Shelter. 

"All  of  us  young  men."  said  25-year-old 
Hilary  Cummings.  looking  around  the  room, 
■we're  not  going  to  get  out  of  this  bind.  The 
only  thing  I  think  about  is  why  am  I  in  this 
situation?  What  did  I  do  wrong? 

"People  out  there  think  it's  chic  to  live  in 
lofts.  Pour  or  five  of  us  could  live  in  one  of 
those  lofts." 

The  world  of  the  homeless  is  a  world  of 
people  without  the  usual  connections. 

"Nobody  loves  me."  said  Donna  Gray,  44, 
who  spent  most  of  her  childhood  in  foster 
homes  and  most  of  her  adult  life  in  New 
York  mental  hospitals,  according  to  social 
workers. 

"They  come  from  some  situation  of  bro- 
keness— whether  it's  jobs  or  housing  or  fam- 
ilies or  something  spirtual  or  psychologi- 
cal." said  the  Rev.  David  Kirk,  an  Eastern 
Rite  Catholic  priest  who  welcomes  everyone 
from  ex-drug  addicts  to  battered  women  and 
their  children  at  Emmaus  House,  a  private 
shelter  in  a  brownstone  at  160  West  120th 
Street. 

At  the  city's  shelter  at  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment Armory  one  night,  three  friends— Big 
Jim.  Little  Jim  and  Ernest  Alvizo— said  they 
were  bound  by  a  common  goal.   "We're  all 


here    trying   to   get    back    into    the    main- 
stream." Big  Jim  said. 

Big  Jim.  who  said  he  was  a  welder  by 
trade,  said  he  had  left  his  home  in  Florida 
and  come  to  New  York  after  his  wife  had 
left  him  and  taken  their  two  children. 

Little  Jim.  who  said  he  had  t»een  a  prison 
guard,  said  he.  too.  had  become  deeply  trou- 
bled because  of  family  problems.  Mr.  Alvizo 
said  he  had  had  a  nervous  breakdown  while 
teaching  at  a  high  school  in  Brooklyn. 

All  over  the  city,  in  drop-in  centers,  shel- 
ters and  churches.  Regina  is  known  as  the 
jazz  virtuoso  of  the  old  street  ladies.  She 
lives  in  a  fantasy  world  of  New  Orleans  jazz 
clut>s  and  tours  to  faraway  tropical  places. 
"I'm  about  to  go  on  tour  to  Tahiti."  she  said 
the  other  day.  "I  like  to  play  where  I  c&n 
swim." 

She  has  no  identification,  no  documents, 
no  papers.  But  when  Regina  sits  down  at 
the  piano,  she  is  exactly  who  she  says  she 
is— a  musician. 

About  a  year  ago.  Regina  found  her  way 
to  Emmaus  House.  A  tiny  crooked-toothed 
figure  swathed  in  layers  of  clothing.  Regina 
carried  all  of  her  belongings  in  two  shop- 
ping bags  and  announced  herself,  as  she 
always  does,  as  a  jazz  pianist.  At  Emmaus. 
where  even  the  bathroom  has  been  convert- 
ed to  a  bedroom.  Regina  was  given  a  bed  in 
the  chapel. 

Emmaus  House,  which  receives  private  do- 
nations and  belongs  to  an  international  poor 
people's  movement,  can  barely  pay  its  bills 
each  month,  let  alone  afford  to  buy  its  own 
piano.  But  in  the  basement,  there  is  a  bor- 
rowed piano  with  a  broken  left  leg. 

Tm  going  to  play  Gershwin— Rhapsody 
in  Blue.' "  Regina  announced  one  recent 
afternoon. 

"Fine.  I'll  just  go  in  the  kitchen  and  get 
some  soup."  said  Father  Kirk,  who  had  not 
eaten  lunch. 

"You're  going  to  eat  during  Gershwin?" 
demanded  Regina.  "That's  sacreligous." 

She  then  took  off  her  shabby  gray  coat 
and  placed  a  copy  of  the  Manhattan  yellow 
pages  on  a  chair  so  she  could  reach  the 
pedals.  For  the  next  hour,  she  mesmerized 
her  audience,  somehow  eliciting  beautiful 
music  from  an  out-of-tune,  cheap  piano. 
After  Gershwin,  she  went  on  to  "Blue 
Moon."  accompanying  herself  in  a  throaty 
voice.  "Pretend  it's  midnight  in  a  smoky 
room."  she  said.  "And  there's  a  blue  light." 

Soon,  the  other  people  of  Emmaus  House 
t)egan  coming  downstairs,  applauding  and 
making  requests.  Regina  just  smiled  and 
kept  playing. 

"'Someone  once  said  the  blues  are  the 
story  of  a  man's  life,"  she  said  between 
songs.  "Each  year  you  add  a  chorus." 

William  McKie.  the  31-year-old  son  of 
bricklayers  from  Augusta,  Ca.,  traveled  the 
country  before  finding  his  way  to  Emmaus 
House. 

"My  I.Q.  wasn't  high  enough  to  get  in  the 
Army."  he  said.  "So  I  went  and  traveled.  I 
went  to  Texas.  Mississippi.  Alabama.  Flori- 
da. Oregon,  Arizona— all  those  places.  I 
always  got  a  job." 

Mr.  McKie  said  he  had  found  work  as  a 
janitor,  a  heavy-equipment  operator,  a  con- 
struction worker.  He  has  painful  memories 
of  his  experience  as  a  dishwtisher  at  the 
Piedmont  Driving  Club  in  Atlanta. 

"There  was  a  guy  there  who  only  had  one 
arm,  and  he  was  a  faster  dishwasher  than 
me,"  he  said.  "I  was  embarrassed." 

Mr.  McKie's  luck  ran  out  when  he  came  to 
New  York  two  years  ago.  "I  couldn't  get  a 
job,"  he  said.  "I  couldn't  get  no  place  to  go. 
I  just  wound  up  sleeping  on  the  subways." 


Shortly  afterward,  he  came  to  Emmaus 
House,  where,  like  everyone  else,  he  pitches 
in,  working  in  the  kitchen. 

"William  is  a  very  beautiful  person. ' 
Father  Kirk  said. 

To  be  homeless  is  to  be  a  person  without  a 
key  credential— an  address. 

"Everyone  is  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  get- 
ting an  address. "  said  the  Father  Kirk. 
"You  can't  get  a  check  without  an  address. 
You  cant  get  a  letter  from  your  uncle  in 
North  Carolina  who  might  help  you  out  " 

The  lack  of  an  address  becomes  part  of 
what  can  seem  an  endless  circle  for  people 
who  lack  the  ability,  and  often  the  will,  to 
seek  public  assistance. 

"'If  you  can't  get  housing,  you  can't  get 
welfare."  said  Mr.  Hayes,  of  the  Coalition 
for  the  Homeless.  "If  you're  a  single  man  or 
woman,  and  you  go  to  apply  for  public  as- 
sistance, you're  sent  to  a  shelter  as  practice. 
If  you  can  find  an  apartment  within  the 
limits  of  welfare,  and  you  can  prove  eligibil- 
ity, you  can  get  assistance.  But  you  can't 
find  an  apartment." 

Mtuiy  homeless  people  also  lack  the  docu- 
ments—such as  birth  certificates— for  get- 
ting public  assistance.  But.  said  Mr.  Hayes, 
"you  can't  send  away  for  a  copy  of  your 
birth  certificate  without  an  address  to  mail 
it  to." 

Even  in  a  city  where  the  unexpected  is 
part  of  daily  life,  the  contrasts  can  be  jar- 
ring. 

On  one  of  the  colder  nights  this  winter. 
Dr.  Marsha  Martin,  the  director  of  the  city's 
Midtown  Outreach  program,  drove  down 
Fifth  Avenue  in  a  van  with  two  other  social 
workers,  looking  for  some  of  the  homeless 
people  who  say  they  are  afraid  to  stay  at 
the  city  shelters. 

Carrying  a  bag  of  American  cheese  sand- 
wiches, small  packs  of  cookies  and  a  ther- 
mos of  tea,  they  passed  the  Trump  Tower. 
Cartier"s,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue. 

At  the  IND  subway  station  off  53d  Street, 
they  got  out  and  discovered  six  men  and  a 
woman  on  the  floor  of  the  station.  All  but 
one  of  the  men  accepted  a  sandwich  and 
thanked  the  social  workers. 

A  heavyset  man  named  Tom  had  a  single 
request:  "A  pair  of  pants— size  34.  29  long." 

In  the  heart  of  the  upper  East  Side,  160 
homeless  men  are  living  in  the  city's  shelter 
on  the  third  and  fifth  floors  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment  Armory,  an  elegant  building  at 
Park  Avenue  and  66th  Street  that  also  holds 
a  squash  and  tennis  club  and  a  restaurant 
known  for  its  prime  ribs. 

Sometimes  the  two  worlds  of  the  armory 
collide.  The  shelter's  unofficial  and  indefati- 
gable vendor  is  a  young  man  named  Louis, 
who  one  recent  night  offered  for  sale  such 
items  as  batteries,  chocolate  bars  and  a  glit- 
tery lighter  engraved  "New  York."  Unfortu- 
nately for  Louis,  the  men  at  the  shelter  usu- 
ally do  not  have  a  lot  of  spending  money. 
One  night  he  visited  the  restaurant  on  the 
fourth  floor  in  search  of  better  customers 
and  was  promptly  ordered  out. 

"Louis,"  said  Oscar  Mockridge,  an  assist- 
ant shelter  superintendent,  "was  trying  to 
sell  Duracell  batteries  to  generals." 

The  Park  Avenue  shelter  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  l)est  in  the  system,  and  a 
line  to  get  on  the  daily  waiting  list  starts 
forming  at  6  A.M.  One  of  the  things  that 
sets  the  shelter  apart  is  Mr.  Mockridge,  who 
prides  himself  on  knowing  the  names  and 
bed  numbers  of  almost  all  the  160  men  who 
stay  there. 

One  recent  night,  as  Mr.  Mockridge  made 
the  rounds  of  the  shelter,  one  of  the  men, 
4S-year-old  Tony,  was  telling  what  had  hap- 
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pened  when  he  applied  for  Supplemental 
Security  Income  and  gave  his  address  as  643 
Park  Avenue. 

"The  man  said,  "643  Park  Avenue?  What's 
your  apartment  number?' 

"So  I  said.  That's  it— 643  Park  Avenue.' 

"He  said,  "643  Park  Avenue,  and  you  want 
S.S.I.?' 

""I  said,  "Hey.  it's  the  American  Way.  Get 
what  you  can!' " 

Fifteen  consecutive  nights  spent  this 
winter  on  the  RR  train:  "You're  dirty,  you 
smell, "  said  Ruben  Perez,  29.  "You  feel  very 
bad,  you  feel  very  low,  you're  embarrassed 
to  look  at  a  girl.  In  the  morning,  you  see  the 
people  going  to  work— clean  and  fresh.  You 
smell  the  shampoo." 

Progress  is  Mr.  Perez,  a  former  heroin 
addict  and  father  of  two  children,  now 
sleeping  at  a  church  shelter  and  attending  a 
methadone  treatment  program. 

It  is  a  world  of  vulnerable  and  often 
deeply  disturbed  people  who  seem  destined 
to  become  victims. 

Five  months  ago.  a  25-year-old  man  who 
told  social  workers  he  had  grown  up  in 
foster  homes  took  up  residence  near  the 
band  shell  in  Central  Park.  Around  Christ- 
mas, he  was  stabbed  in  the  head  and  face. 

He  refu.sed  medical  assistance  until  three 
weeks  ago,  when  social  workers  from  God- 
dard-Riverside  Project  Reachout  persuaded 
him  to  go  with  them  to  Metropolitan  Hospi- 
tal. Both  of  his  legs,  badly  frostbitten  and 
gangrenous,  were  amputated  two  weeks  ago. 

Last  year,  another  man  who  lived  in  the 
park,  known  only  to  Goddard-Riverside  as 
Billy,  died  after  being  set  on  fire.  Nobody 
seemed  to  know  his  last  name,  and  Billy  was 
buried  as  John  Doe. 

It's  a  sad  story,"  said  Cindy  Scharf,  of 
Goddard-Riverside.  "I  could  tell  you  a  lot  of 
sad  stories." 

It  could  happen  to  just  about  anyone, 
most  of  those  who  work  with  the  homeless 
say.  But  some  people  seem  more  anchored 
than  others,  their  lives  bolstered  by  strong- 
er and  more  numerous  supports.  As  Dr. 
Martin  said.  "I  have  a  job.  a  car.  resources, 
skills. "  And  if  everything  fell  apart,  she 
added.  "I  could  always  go  home." 

Profile  of  the  Homeless 

No  one  can  be  sure  how  many  homeless 
men  and  women  there  are  in  New  York 
City.  Groups  such  as  the  Coalition  for  the 
Homeless  estimate  that  there  are  at  least 
40.00  single  homeless  adults,  a  figure  many 
city  officials  say  is  too  high.  In  1982.  the 
city  dropped  a  plan  to  count  the  homeless 
after  consultants  said  it  would  be  nearly  im- 
possible. 

A  1981  Community  Service  Society  report 
on  the  city's  homeless— "Private  Lives/ 
Public  Spaces'— defined  the  homeless  as 
"those  whose  primary  night-time  residence 
is  either  in  the  publicly  or  privately  operat- 
ed shelters  or  in  the  streets,  in  doorways, 
train  stations  and  bus  terminals,  public 
plazas  and  parks,  subways,  abandoned  build- 
ings, loading  docks  and  other  well-hidden 
sites  known  only  to  their  users." 

In  1982.  a  second  service  society  report 
drew  a  statistical  profile  of  the  men  in  the 
city's  shelters  using  data  from  five  different 
studies  commissioned  by  the  city's  Human 
Resources  Administration.  Following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  that  profile; 

Median  age— about  40.  with  three-fourths 
of  the  men  under  50.  New  clients  tend  to  be 
in  their  mid-30's;  25  percent  are  under  30. 

Ethnic  background— more  than  60  percent 
black,  between  a  quarter  and  a  fifth  white, 
10  percent  of  Hispanic  extraction. 


Marital  history— 78  percent  have  never 
married. 

Education— 28  percent  have  completed 
high  school. 

Residence— 38  percent  are  native  New 
Yorkers;  nearly  three-fourths  have  lived  in 
the  city  for  at  least  a  year. 

Drinking  problems— only  14  percent 
attribute  their  arrival  at.  or  return  to.  emer- 
gency shelters  to  drinking  problems.  But 
nearly  25  percent  will,  on  clinical  examina- 
tion, show  evidence  of  alcohol  dependency. 

Reason  for  seeking  shelter— 25  percent 
say  they  have  come  to  city  shelters  because 
of  loss  of  a  job.  14  percent  because  of  loss  of 
previous  residence,  and  10  percent  after  re- 
lease from  hospitals,  mental  institutions  or 
penal  institutions. 

Compared  with  the  shelter  population, 
the  homeless  people  living  on  the  city's 
streets  tend  to  be  older  and  more  disturbed 
and  are  more  likely  to  be  white,  according  to 
studies  done  by  groups  such  as  Goddard- 
Riverside  Project  Reachout.  In  addition, 
many  say  they  are  frightened  of  the  munici- 
pal shelters.* 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York.  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN,  in  sponsoring  this  resolution. 

There  are  more  homeless  people  in 
this  country  today  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Great  Depression.  They  in- 
clude some  of  our  very  youngest  citi- 
zens and  some  of  our  very  oldest.  Tem- 
porary shelters  are  desperately  needed 
from  Boston,  where  the  majority  of 
homeless  are  runaway  youth,  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  where  unemployed  families 
make  up  the  majority  of  those  without 
homes. 

■We  must  meet  this  emergency 
demand  for  shelters  without  delay. 
Funding  to  convert  abandoned  build- 
ings into  temporary  shelters  has  al- 
ready been  authorized  by  a  provision 
which  I  introduced  in  the  Housing  and 
Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983. 
Unless  such  funding  is  made  available 
immediately,  the  United  States  will 
come  more  and  more  to  resemble 
those  underdeveloped  nations  where 
mothers  and  infants  routinely  seek 
shelter  on  sidewalks. 

I  understand  that  President  Reagan 
has  concluded  that  homeless  people  in 
this  country  sleep  outside  on  hot-air 
grates  by  choice.  I  wish  he  had  visited 
temporary  shelters  with  me  last 
month  in  my  State  of  Connecticut.  I 
spoke  with  many  homeless  adults  and 
children.  Not  one  of  them  said  they 
would  rather  be  sleeping  out  in  the 
bitter  cold  Connecticut  weather, 

Mr,  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  sponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion to  help  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  homeless.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  209 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr,  HoLLiNGS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  209,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  to  establish 
a   temporary    program    under   which 


heroin  would  be  made  available 
through  qualified  hospital  pharmacies 
for  the  relief  of  pain  of  cancer  pa- 
tients. 

S.  410 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iNOtJYE.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNGAS)  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  410.  a 
bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cov- 
erage for  community  nursing  center 
services  under  the  medicare  and  med- 
icaid programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

s.  soo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  500,  a  bill  entitled 
the  "Christopher  Columbus  Quicen- 
tenary  Jubilee  Act." 

S.  S73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  573,  a  bill  to  require  deposito- 
ry institutions  to  disclose  to  their  cus- 
tomers their  practices  relating  to  the 
availability  of  funds  in  connection 
with  check  deposits,  to  require  the 
timely  payment  of  interest  on  deposits 
to  interest  bearing  accounts,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  764 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Evans)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  764,  a  bill  to  assure 
the  continued  protection  of  the  travel- 
ing public  in  the  marketing  of  air 
transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  772 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  772,  a  bill  to  promote 
public  health  by  improving  public 
awareness  of  the  health  consequences 
of  smoking  and  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  health  officials  in 
investigating  and  communicating  to 
the  public  necessary  health  informa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAmato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hecht)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1113.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
tax-exempt  interest  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the 
amount  of  social  security  benefits  to 
be  taxed, 

S.  1S78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNcs)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1578,  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
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application   of  the   Federal  antitrust 
laws  to  local  governments. 

S.  1733 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1733.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  make  a  crime 
the  use.  for  fraudulent  or  other  illegal 
purposes,  of  any  computer  owned  or 
operated  by  the  United  States,  certain 
financial  institutions,  and  entities  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce. 

S.   1763 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1762,  a  bill  entitled  the  'Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act  of  1983."' 

S.   176S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1765,  a  bill  to  establish  consti- 
tutional procedures  for  the  imposition 
of  the  sentence  of  death,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1806 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias).  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 
ly),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Denton),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews). 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  TsoNGAS).  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1806,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Incorporated. 

S.   1616 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz)  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1816,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Textile  Fiber  Products  Identifica- 
tion Act.  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  and 
the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of 
1939  to  improve  the  labeling  of  textile 
fiber  and  wool  products. 

S.  1857 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1857,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 


enue Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain 
impediments  to  the  effective  philan- 
thropy of  private  foundations. 

S.   1990 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Wilson)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1990,  a  bill 
to  clarify  the  circumstances  under 
which  a  trademark  may  be  canceled  or 
abandoned. 

S.  3003 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dobienici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2003.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  impose  duties  on  subsidized  hydrau- 
lic cement,  cement  clinker,  and  con- 
crete block  and  brick. 

S.  2031 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2031,  a  bill  relating  to  the  res- 
idence of  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Israel. 

S.  3086 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2086,  a  bill  to  revise  tax 
law  relating  to  publisher  inventories. 

S.  3114 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2114.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  construct  a 
second  large  lock  at  Sault  Saint  Marie, 
Michigan. 

S.  3165 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2165,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in- 
crease research  activities,  to  foster 
university  research  and  scientific 
training,  and  to  encourage  the  contri- 
bution of  scientific  equipment  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

S.  3185 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Long,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2185,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  targeted 
jobs  tax  credit. 

S.  3186 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Garn).  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Hecht).  the  Senator  from 


Alabama  (Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop),  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
forth) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2186,  a  bill  to  establish  a  State  Mining 
and  Mineral  Resources  Research  Insti- 
tute program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2319 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2219,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
remove  requirements  for  filing  returns 
regarding  payments  of  remuneration 
for  services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  I  1  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  112,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  proclaim  the  month  of  March 
1984  as  National  Social  Work  Month. 

senate  joint  resolution  118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danforth)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
118,  a  joint  resolution  to  establish  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  One  Hundred  Seven- 
ty-Fifth Anniversary  Commission. 

SENATE  joint  resolution  133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  132,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning August  7,  1983,  as  "National 
Correctional  Officers  Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  1  7  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stennis,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Jepseh).  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  171,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion for  the  designation  of  July  20. 
1984,  as  "National  P.O.W./M.I.A.  Rec- 
ognition Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  304 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  204,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  "Women's  His- 
tory Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  305 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor).  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.   Burdick).   the   Senator 


from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle), 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Exon)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  205,  a  joint 
resolution  authorizing  and  requesting 
the  President  to  designate  the  second 
full  week  in  March  of  each  year  as 
"National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  210 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
210,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  January  1,  1984, 
and  ending  December  31,  1984,  as  the 
"Year  of  Excellence  in  Education." 

senate  joint  resolution  213 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  213.  a 
joint  resolution  designating  1984  "The 
Year  of  the  Secretary". 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  215 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor),  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Lugar),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Quayle),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 215.  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  April  23-27.  1984,  as 
"National  Student  Leadership  Week". 

SENATE  concurrent  RESOLUTION  87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum).  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin).  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  87.  a  concur- 
rent resolution  relating  to  the  disman- 
tling of  nontariff  trade  barriers  of  the 
Japanese  to  the  import  of  beef. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  88,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  should  request  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  to  consid- 
er as  soon  as  possible  the  question  of 
the  involvement  by  the  Government 
of  Cuba  in  drug  dealing,  smuggling, 
and  trafficking  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

senate  concurrent  resolution  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  89,  a 
concurrent  resolution  urging  the 
President    to    direct    the    Permanent 


Representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations  to  bring  before  the 
United  Nations  the  question  of  the  in- 
volvement by  the  Government  of 
Cuba  in  drug  dealing,  smuggling,  and 
trafficking. 

senate  resolution  24  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Lautenberg)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  241.  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  should  take  account  of 
the  genocide  of  the  Armenian  people, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

senate  resolution  273 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  273,  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  should  withdraw  the 
motion  or  waive  its  demand  for  costs 
in  the  case  of  Liuzzo  against  United 
States. 

amendment  no.  3689 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Bingaman),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Lautenberg),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes).  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Amendment 
No.  2689  proposed  to  S.  1762.  a  bill  en- 
titled the  "Comprehensive  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1983." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 90-RELATING  TO 
JEWISH  EMIGRATION  FROM 
SYRIA 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  90 
Whereas  the  Syrian  Government  has  for- 
bidden all  members  of  the  Syrian  Jewish 
community  to  emigrate: 

Whereas  the  approximately  4,500  Jews 
living  In  Syria  have  been  victims  of  a  sys- 
tematic anti-Jewish,  anti-Zlonlst  program, 
which  has  Included  severe  restrictions  on 
travel  abroad,  loss  of  the  right  to  hold  gov- 
ernment jobs,  laws  requiring  that  all  Jews 
bear  special  identification  cards,  and  restric- 
tions on  Jewish  rights  of  inheritance;  and 

Whereas  recent  events,  including  the  un- 
explained murders  of  a  young  Syrian  Jewish 
woman  and  her  children,  suggest  a  renewed 
pattern  of  violence  against  the  Jews  in 
Syria:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  of 
Syria  should  immediately  permit  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Syrian  Jewish  community  to 
emigrate  from  Syria. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  328- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES 
FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

S.  Res.  328 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  author- 
ized from  March  1.  1984.  through  February 
28.  1985.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$2,379,300,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $15,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  Individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $6,000  may  be  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff 
of  such  committee  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28.  1985. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  329-RE- 
LATING  TO  NUCLEAR  RISK  RE- 
DUCTION CENTERS 

Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Warner.  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Hollings. 
and  Mr.  Sasser)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations; 
S.  Res.  329 

Whereas,  an  increasing  number  of  scenar- 
ios, including  misjudgment,  miscalculation, 
misunderstanding,  possession  of  nuclear 
arms  by  a  terrorist  group  or  a  state  spon- 
sored threat,  could  precipitate  a  sudden  in- 
crease in  tensions  and  the  risk  of  a  nuclear 
confrontation  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  situations  that  neither  side  antici- 
pated, intended,  or  desired; 

Whereas,  there  has  been  a  steady  prolif- 
eration throughout  the  world  of  the  knowl- 
edge, equipment,  and  materials  necessary  to 
fabricate  nuclear  weapons; 

Whereas  this  proliferation  of  nuclear  ca- 
pabilities suggests  an   increasing  potential 
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for  nuclear  terrorism,  the  cumulative  risk  of 
which,  considering  potential  terrorist 
groups  and  other  threats  over  a  period  of 
years  into  the  future,  may  be  great: 

Whereas  the  current  communications 
linlis  represent  equipment  of  the  1960's  and 
as  such  are  relatively  outdated  and  limited 
in  their  capabilities: 

Whereas  Senators  Jackson.  Nunn.  and 
Warner  sponsored  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Senate  to  the  1983  Department  of 
E>efense  Authorization  proposing  certain 
confidence  building  measures:  and 

Whereas  President  Reagan,  responding  to 
Congressional  initiatives,  proposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  additional  and  improved 
communications  links  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  measures  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  nuclear  confrontation  and  has 
initiated  discussions  at  a  working  level  with 
the  Soviet  Union  covering: 

(a)  The  addition  of  a  high  speed  facsimile 
capability  to  the  direct  communication  link 
(hotline): 

(b)  The  creation  of  a  joint  military  com- 
munications link  l>etween  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Soviet  Defense 
Ministry:  and 

(c)  The  establishment  by  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  governments  of  high  rate  data  com- 
munication links  t>etween  each  nation  and 
its  embassy  In  the  other  nation's  capital. 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  nuclear  risk 
reduction  centers  in  Washington  and 
Moscow  could  reduce  the  risk  of  increased 
tensions  and  nuclear  confrontations  thereby 
enhancing  the  security  of  both  the  United 
Stales  and  the  Soviet  Union: 

Whereas,  these  centers  could  serve  a  vari- 
ety of  functions  including:  (a)  discussing 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  event  of 
possible  incidents  involving  the  use  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  by  third  parties:  (b)  maintaining 
close  contact  during  nuclear  threats  or  inci- 
dents precipitated  by  third  parties:  (c)  ex- 
changing information  on  a  voluntary  basis 
concerning  events  that  might  lead  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  nuclear  weapons,  materials,  or 
equipment  by  sub-national  groups:  (d>  ex- 
changing information  about  U.S. -U.S.S.R. 
military  activities  which  might  t>e  misunder- 
stood by  the  other  party  during  periods  of 
mounting  tensions:  aind  (ei  establishing  a 
dialogue  about  nuclear  doctrines,  forces, 
and  activities:  and 

Whereas  the  continuing  and  routine  im- 
plementation of  these  various  activities 
could  t>e  facilitated  by  the  establishment 
within  each  government  of  facilities,  organi- 
zations and  bureaucratic  relationships  desig- 
nated for  these  purposes,  such  as  risk  reduc- 
tion centers,  and  by  the  appointment  of  in- 
dividuals responsible  to  the  respective  head- 
of-state  with  responsibilities  to  manage  such 
centers.  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  commends  the  President  for  his  an- 
nounced support  for  the  aforementioned 
confidence  building  measures,  and  his  initi- 
ation of  negotiations  which  have  occurred 
and  urges  the  President  to  pursue  negotia- 
tions on  these  measures  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  add  to 
these  negotiations  the  establishment  of  nu- 
clear risk  reduction  centers  in  both  nations. 

RISK  REDUCTION  CENTERS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
morning  business,  I  rise  to  introduce  a 
resolution  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Warner,  Senator  Bradley,  and  myself, 
as  well  as  Senator  Hollings  and  Sena- 
tor Sasser  expressing  the  support  of 
the  Senate  for  the  expansion  of  confi- 


dence-building measures  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Specifically,  we  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  nuclear  risk  reduction  cen- 
ters in  both  Washington  and  Moscow. 

We  live  in  a  world  that  has  grown 
more  dangerous  as  the  knowledge, 
equipment  and  materials  necessary  to 
build  nuclear  weapons  have  proliferat- 
ed throughout  the  globe.  In  such  a 
world,  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation between  the  superpowers 
has  multiplied  dramatically.  Such  a 
confrontation  could  be  triggered  by 
misjudgment,  miscalculation  or  acci- 
dent. It  could  be  precipitated  by  the 
deliberate  act  of  a  terrorist  group  or  a 
nation  that  possesses  nuclear  weapons. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  super- 
powers have  a  clear,  mutual  interest  in 
monitoring  nuclear  activity  and  taking 
positive  steps  to  insure  that  any  nucle- 
ar incidents  that  occur  do  not  lead  to  a 
confrontation. 

Senator  Warner,  our  late  beloved 
colleague  Senator  Jackson  and  I  have 
been  concerned  aoout  this  problem  for 
several  years.  In  early  1981,  I  request- 
ed that  Gen.  Richard  Ellis,  then  com- 
mander of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, undertake  an  evaluation  of  the 
possibility  of  a  third  party  triggering  a 
superpower  nuclear  exchange  under  a 
variety  of  scenarios.  This  SAC  evalua- 
tion showed  that  there  are  real  and 
developing  dangers  in  this  area. 

In  1982.  Senator  Warner  and  I 
joined  with  Senator  Jackson  in  intro- 
ducing an  amendment  to  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act  requiring  the  De- 
fense Department  to  evaluate  several 
oroposals  aimed  at  reducing  the  risk  of 
nuclear  confrontations.  Early  last 
year,  a  DOD  study  required  by  this 
legislation  recommended  that  the  ex- 
isting U.S.-Soviet  hotline  be  upgraded 
with  a  facsimile  link,  that  an  addition- 
al communications  channel  be  in- 
stalled between  the  Pentagon  and  the 
Soviet  Defense  Ministry,  and  that 
high  speed  communications  links  be 
established  between  each  government 
and  its  embassy  in  the  other's  capital. 
These  proposals  were  endorsed  by 
President  Reagan  in  May  1983  and  are 
under  active  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Senator  Warner  and  I  also  orga- 
nized a  working  group  on  nuclear  risk 
reduction  in  November  1982  to  exam- 
ine alternative  means  of  reducing  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war.  This  group  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  outstanding  ex- 
perts in  the  national  security  and  in- 
telligence arena.  They  include:  Gen. 
Richard  Ellis,  former  SAC  Command- 
er. Dr.  William  Hyland.  Adm.  Bobby 
Inman  (Ret.).  Dr.  William  Perry.  Dr. 
Donald  Rice.  Dr.  James  Schlesinger. 
Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft  (Ret.),  and  Dr. 
Barry  Blechman.  The  working  group's 
report,  which  was  released  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  1983,  emphasized  the  increas- 
ing number  of  scenarios  that  could 
precipitate  the  outbreak  of  a  nuclear 


war  that  neither  side  anticipated  or  in- 
tended, possibly  involving  other  nucle- 
ar powers  or  terrorist  groups.  To  ad- 
dress that  risk,  the  report  proposed 
the  establishment  of  nuclear  risk  re- 
duction centers  in  Washington  and 
Moscow  to  maintain  a  24-hour  watch 
on  any  events  with  the  potential  to 
lead  to  nuclear  incidents.  These  cen- 
ters would  be  designed  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  nuclear  terrorism,  to  build 
confidence  between  the  two  sides  and 
to  avoid  the  buildup  of  tensions  that 
could  lead  to  confrontation. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  the 
report  of  the  working  group  along 
with  the  accompanying  letter  from 
Senator  Warner  and  myself  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Washington.  DC.  November  23.  1983. 
The  President. 
77ie  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  understand  that 
there  have  already  been  working  level  dis- 
cussions with  Soviet  representatives  in 
Moscow  on  your  May  24.  1983  proposals  to 
upgrade  the  "Hot  Line  "  and  to  create  new 
communications  channels  between  the  U.S. 
and  U.S.S.R.  We  applaud  this  attempt  to 
improve  our  ability  to  communicate  quickly 
and  effectively  with  Soviet  leaders.  If  imple- 
mented successfully,  these  could  be  impor- 
tant steps  toward  a  better  capability  to 
avoid  or.  if  necessary,  to  control  nuclear 
crises. 

As  you  now.  in  late  1982  we  organized  a 
working  .roup  to  exami.ne  methods  of  re- 
ducing the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  The  group's 
members  have  considerable  experience  at 
the  highest  levels  of  our  government,  they 
include  General  Richard  Ellis  (Ret.).  Mr. 
William  Hyland.  Admiral  Bobby  Inman 
(Ret),  Dr.  William  Perry.  Dr.  Donald  Rice. 
Dr.  James  Schlesinger.  General  Brent  Scow- 
croft. and  Dr.  Barry  Blechman.  The  work- 
ing group  has  been  meeting  regularly,  and 
has  previously  provided  you  with  our  com- 
ments on  the  DOD  report  which  was  the 
basis  for  the  May  24  announcement.  We 
would  like  to  now  provide  you  with  our 
report  on  ways  to  establish  a  more  compre- 
hensive nuclear  risk  reduction  system. 

We  believe  that,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
munications links  mentioned  above,  it  would 
be  l>eneficial  to  explore  with  Soviet  leaders 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  more  com- 
prehensive nuclear  risk  reduction  system, 
featuring  the  establishment  of  independent 
centers  in  the  two  capitals.  The  outlines  and 
functions  of  such  a  system  are  described  in 
the  attached  report  of  the  working  group 
which  we  co-chair.  We  respectfully  com- 
mend it  to  your  attention. 

The  1971  U.S.-Soviet  "Accidents  Meas- 
ures" Agreement  provides  for  consultation 
l>etween  the  two  nations  on  proposals  that 
would  reduce  the  risk  of  accidental  nuclear 
war.  We  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the 
establishment  of  a  nuclear  risk  reduction 
system  be  proposed  under  the  terms  of  the 
1971  Treaty  in  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission— the  agreed  forum  for  discus- 
sions related  to  the  agreement.  There  would 
be  several  advantages  to  raising  it  in  that 


body,  not  least  of  which  would  be  its  confi- 
dentiality. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  continued  close 
cooperation  with  you  and  your  administra- 
tion to  further  develop,  evaluate  and  imple- 
ment steps  to  reduce  nuclear  risks. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  Nonn. 
John  W.  Warner. 

A  Nuclear  Risk  Reduction  System 

(Report  of  the  Nunn/Wamer  Working 
Group  on  Nuclear  Risk  Reduction) 

With  but  few  exceptiorw,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  able 
to  avoid  confrontations  entailing  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war.  There  are  compelling  reasons, 
however,  for  concern  about  the  two  nations' 
ability  to  avoid  nuclear  crises  in  the  future. 

The  emergence  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  as  the  only  two  remaining  great  mili- 
tary powers  virtually  assured  a  continuing 
national  rivalry  that  would  dominate  global 
politics.  The  fundamental  antagonisms  in 
values  and  objectives  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  continue  to 
make  certain  that,  regardless  of  their 
common  recognition  of  some  shared  inter- 
ests (such  as  avoiding  nuclear  war),  the  rela- 
tionship will  remain  competitive  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  global  ideological  and  political  strug- 
gle between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union 
is  superimposed  on  an  increasingly  fractious 
and  troubled  world.  International  and  na- 
tional conflicts— particularly  in  the  Third 
World— offer  tempting  opportunities  for 
military  or  political  exploitation  and  often 
lead  to  the  involvement  of  the  great  powers 
on  opposing  sides  of  these  disputes.  In  cer- 
tain circumstances,  such  interventions  have 
the  potential  to  escalate  to  nuclear  confron- 
tations. 

The  1973  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  vividly 
demonstrated  how  quickly,  and  how  far, 
such  situations  can  escalate.  The  two  great 
powers'  involvement  began  with  emergency 
transfers  of  weapons,  shifted  rapidly  to  the 
use  of  their  own  air  and  naval  forces  to  pro- 
tect those  shipments,  and  ended  with 
mutual  threats  of  direct  military  interven- 
tion to  protect  their  respective  clients.  At 
the  height  of  the  crisis,  there  were  even 
hints  that  such  interventions  might  include, 
or  eventually  escalate  to,  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

There  are  an  increasing  number  of  cir- 
cumstances that  could  precipitate  the  out- 
break of  nuclear  war  that  neither  side  an- 
ticipated nor  intended,  possibly  involving 
other  nuclear  powers  or  terrorist  groups. 
There  has  been  a  relentless  dispersion  of 
the  know-how.  equipment  and  materials 
necessary  to  fabricate  nuclear  devices.  In 
addition  to  the  five  declared  nuclear  powers, 
two  more  nations— India  and  Israel— are  as- 
sumed to  be  in  a  position  to  assemble  a 
weapon  on  short  notice,  and  may  already 
have  covert  stocks  of  nuclear  devices.  India, 
of  course,  has  already  detonated  one  device. 
These  threshold  nuclear  powers  may  be 
joined  by  at  least  one,  and  possibly  two, 
more  nations  (Pakistan  and  South  Africa) 
before  the  end  of  this  decade.  Perhaps  as 
many  as  five  others  (Argentina,  Brazil,  Iraq, 
South  Korea  and  Taiwan)  could  be  in  a 
similar  position  before  the  year  2000.  Still 
other  countries,  such  as  Germany.  Japan 
and  Sweden,  have  the  financial,  industrial. 

and  technological  potential  to  fabricate  nu- 
clear weapons;  they  lack  only  the  political 

will  to  do  so. 


At  the  request  of  Senator  Nunn,  General 
Richard  Ellis,  when  he  was  commander  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Conunand.  undertook  an 
evaluation  of  the  possibility  of  a  third  party 
triggering  a  superpower  nuclear  exchange 
under  a  variety  of  scenarios.  Unfortunately, 
this  SAC  evaluation  showed  that  there  are 
real  and  developing  dangers  in  this  area. 

The  spread  of  nuclear  know-how,  equip- 
ment, and  materials  also  suggests  a  rising 
danger  of  nuclear  terrorism.  While  the  spe- 
cific risk  that  in  any  one  year  any  particular 
sub-national  group  or  rogue  national  leader 
might  acquire  a  nuclear  device  is,  no  doubt, 
a  low  probability,  the  cumulative  risk  cover- 
ing all  such  groups  over  ten  or  twenty  years 
may  be  very  great  indeed.  Once  In  the 
hands  of  such  an  individual  or  group,  the 
potential  for  lawlessness  would  be  unlimit- 
ed—including extortion,  revenge,  or  an  at- 
tempt to  trigger  a  nuclear  conflict  between 
the  superpowers. 

In  our  view,  the  dangers  implicit  in  this 
partial  catalogue  of  potential  nuclear  flash- 
points indicates  the  necessity  of  the  two 
great  powers  initiating  discussions  aimed  at 
establishing  an  explicit  and  comprehensive 
system  for  the  prevention  and  containment 
of  nuclear  crises. 

RECENT  PROPOSALS  AND  STUDIES 

In  1982.  Senators  Sam  Nunn  (D-Ga).  John 
Warner  (R-Va).  and  the  late  Senator  Henry 
Jackson  (D-Wa).  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  Defense  Authorization  Act  requiring 
the  Defense  Department  to  evaluate  several 
proposals  aimed  at  reducing  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear confrontations.  Later  that  year,  Sena- 
tors Nunn  and  Warner  organized  the  Work- 
ing Group  on  Nuclear  Risk  Reduction. 

In  addition  to  the  two  Senators  who  serve 
as  co-chairmen,  the  working  group  includes 
eight  former  civilian  and  military  officials 
and  technical  experts.  William  Hyland,  a 
senior  associate  at  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment, serves  as  the  group's  Secretary.  The 
other  members  are  James  Schlesinger,  the 
former  Secretary  of  Defense:  Brent  Scow- 
croft, President  PonVs  National  Security 
Advisor;  General  Richard  Ellis,  former  Com- 
mander of  the  Strategic  Air  Command; 
Bobby  Inman,  formerly  Deputy  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence;  William  Perry,  former- 
ly Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research 
and  Engineering;  Don  Rice,  President  of  the 
Rand  Corporation;  and  Barry  Blechman,  a 
senor  fellow  at  the  Georgetown  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies. 

In  early  1983.  a  Defense  Department 
study  prompted  by  the  previously  men- 
tioned legislation  was  released.  It  recom- 
mended that  the  existing  U.S.-Soviet  "Hot 
Line"  be  upgraded  with  a  facsimile  link, 
that  an  additional  communications  channel 
be  installed  between  the  Pentagon  and  the 
Soviet  Defense  Ministry,  and  that  high 
speed  communications  links  be  established 
between  each  government  and  its  embassy 
in  the  other's  capiUl.  These  proposals  were 
endorsed  by  President  Reagan  in  May.  They 
are  now  the  subject  of  discussions  between 
the  two  governments. 

The  proposals  put  forward  by  President 
Reagan  are  positive  steps  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  a  comprehensive  system  to  assure 
the  avoidance  of  nuclear  confrontations. 
But  there  are  also  crucial  political  aspects 
to  the  problem  of  preventing  nuclear  crises. 
These  elements  can  be  addressed  only 
through  more  comprehensive  arrangements 
involving  the  designation  of  particular  rep- 
resentatives and  facilities  in  both  nations 
that  would  be  assigned  specific  responsibil- 
ities for  preventing  nuclear  crises. 


NUCLEAR  RISK  REDUCTION  CENTERS 

To  begin,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  might  agree  to  establish  separate  na- 
tional nuclear  risk  reduction  centers  in  their 
respective  capitals.  These  centers  would 
maintain  a  24  hour  watch  on  any  events 
with  the  potential  to  lead  to  nuclear  inci- 
dents. 

The  nuclear  risk  reduction  centers  would 
have  to  be  linked  directly— both  through 
communications  channels  and  organization- 
al relationships— to  relevant  political  and 
military  authorities.  Thought  might  also  be 
given  to  the  assignment  of  liaison  officers  to 
the  counterpart  center  in  each  capital.  If 
this  practice  proved  successful.  It  might  be 
possible  at  some  future  time  to  move  toward 
jointly  manned  centers  in  the  two  capitals. 
An  alternative  arrangement  would  envi- 
sion the  creation  of  a  single  center,  staffed 
by  military  and  civilian  representatives  of 
the  two  nations,  at  a  neutral  site.  Such  an 
arrangement  might  facilitate  closer  coopera- 
tion between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  but 
at  the  cost  of  diminished  access  between  the 
surveillance  center  and  the  two  govern- 
ments themselves.  This  and  other  tradeoffs 
between  these  two  potential  arrangements 
require  more  study. 

Each  center  would  be  mainned  by  a  series 
of  watch  officers  who  would  report  through 
normal  military  and  political  channels.  In 
addition,  each  side  would  designate  a  specif- 
ic high  level  official  to  direct  its  center  and 
to  carry  out  those  specific  negotiations  and 
exchanges  of  information  as  were  agreed  to 
in  establishing  the  centers.  Procedures 
would  be  established  to  assure  that  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency,  the  designated  rep- 
resentatives would  have  direct  access  to 
each  nation's  highest  political  authority. 

Direct  communications  links  would  be  es- 
tablished between  the  two  centers.  These 
should  definitely  Include  print  and  facsimile 
channels.  Consideration  might  also  be  given 
to  the  establishment  of  voice  and  perhaps 
even  tele-conferencing  facilities,  as  well. 
There  are  obvious  dangers  in  such  "real- 
time" communications,  including  the  great- 
er difficulty  of  Intergovernmental  coordina- 
tion and  a  greater  risk  of  imprecision  or  mis- 
understanding, but  these  may  be  offset  by 
the  far  more  rapid  exchange  of  large 
amounts  of  Information  which  would 
become  possible. 

The  establishment  of  these  centers  could 
contribute  significantly  to  a  reduced  risk  of 
nuclear  incidents.  They  could  be  used  for  a 
range  of  functions,  most  of  which  would 
take  place  routinely  in  normal  times,  and 
would  be  designated  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
nuclear  terrorism,  to  build  confidence  be- 
tween the  two  sides,  and  to  avoid  the  build- 
up of  tensions  that  could  lead  to  confronta- 
tion. It  would  probably  be  best  to  define  the 
functions  of  the  nuclear  centers  narrowly  at 
first,  expanding  them  as  experience  demon- 
strated the  value  of  the  enterprise. 

POSSIBLE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  NUCLEAR  RISK 
REDUCTION  CENTERS 

Among  the  potential  functions  of  the  cen- 
ters would  be  the  following: 

First,  to  discuss  and  outline  the  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  in  the  event  of  possible 
incidents  Involving  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Among  the  contingencies  that  might  be 
explored  would  be  unexplained  explosion  of 
a  nuclear  device,  a  terrorist  threat  to  ex- 
plode a  nuclear  weapon  unless  certain  de- 
mands were  met,  the  discovery  that  a  nucle- 
ar weapon  was  missing,  and  similar  possibili- 
ties. The  discussion  of  these  contingencies 
could  provide  a  script  which  might  be  fol- 
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lowed  should  the  event  actually  occur.  Al- 
though neither  side  could  be  expected  to 
commit  itself  to  follow  these  scripts  under 
all  circumstances,  the  existence  of  such  an 
agreed  routine  might  facilitate  appropriate 
actions. 

Second,  to  maintain  close  contact  during 
Incidents  precipitated  by  nuclear  terrorists, 
thus  facilitating  cooperative  actions  to 
defuse  the  incident,  and  specifically,  to 
avoid  the  danger  that  the  explosion  of  a  nu- 
clear device  by  a  terrorist  group  might  lead 
to  a  nuclear  confrontation  l)etween  the 
great  powers. 

Third,  to  exchange  information  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  concerning  events  that  might 
lead  to  nuclear  proliferation  or  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  nuclear  weapons,  or  the  materials 
and  equipment  necessary  to  build  weapons, 
by  sut>-national  groups.  Obviously,  care 
would  have  to  be  taken  in  any  such  ex- 
change to  avoid  compromising  intelligence 
sources  and  methods.  Still,  this  type  of  U.S.- 
Soviet cooperation  would  clearly  be  in  their 
mutual  interest,  and  could  increase  both  na- 
tions' ability  to  contain  any  such  threats. 
There  have  been  precedents  for  cooperation 
l)etween  the  two  as  concerns  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  there  is  also  prece- 
dent in  the  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion established  by  the  1972  SALT  Agree- 
ments for  the  confidential  exchange  of 
technical  and  sensitive  information. 

Fourth,  to  exchange  information  about 
military  activities  which  might  be  misunder- 
stood by  the  other  party  during  periods  of 
mounting  tensions.  At  times  of  mounting 
political  tensions,  the  existence  of  independ- 
ent nuclear  risk  reduction  centers  might  fa- 
cilitate the  exchange  of  information  about 
military  activities  which  might  otherwise  be 
misinterpreted  and  contribute  to  escalating 
suspicions  and  fears.  Such  an  exchange  of 
information  would  have  to  be  made  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  Even  so.  such  an  exchange 
could  help  to  dampen  the  more  extreme 
fears  and  actions  that  could  otherwise  result 
from  international  conflicts.  Such  a  system 
would,  of  course,  require  checks  and  safe- 
guards against  the  possibility  that  disinfor- 
mation would  be  delil»erately  or  accidentally 
fed  into  it.  leading  to  confusion  or  delays  in 
decision-making. 

Fifth,  to  establish  a  dialogue  about  nucle- 
ar doctrines,  forces,  and  activities.  These  ex- 
changes might  include  the  notifications  re- 
quired under  the  1971  'Accidents  Agree- 
ment" and  any  future  arrangements  requir- 
ing the  prior  notification  of  missile  flight 
tests  and  strategic  exercises.  But  they  could 
go  beyond  this  to  include  discussions  of  any 
strategic  practices  of  the  two  sides  which 
implicitly  raise  a  danger  of  misinterpreta- 
tion or  misunderstanding.  Consideration 
also  could  be  given  to  using  this  forum  to 
maintain  an  agreed  data  base  on  the  strate- 
gic forces  of  the  two  sides,  a  necessary  ele- 
ment for  virtually  any  strategic  arms  con- 
trol agreement. 

PROSPECTS  ANS  POSSIBILITIES 

A  strong  foundation  has  been  laid  for  the 
proposals  in  this  report.  There  have  been 
more  than  20  bilateral  and  multilateral  trea- 
ties and  agreements  to  which  both  the  U.S. 
and  U.S.S.R.  are  parties,  that  establish  re- 
quirements for  exchanges  of  information, 
the  prior  notification  of  certain  events,  the 
establishment  of  special  communications 
links,  the  designation  of  representatives  to 
negotiate  technical  aspects  of  the  two  na- 
tions' nuclear  relationship,  and  cooperation 
on  proliferation  issues.  The  1972  Incidents 
at  Sea  Agreement,  which  has  all  but  elimi- 
nated what  had  been  frequent  and  danger- 


ous confrontations  t)etween  the  two  great 
powers,  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  can 
be  accomplished. 

But  what  already  has  developed  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis  is  far  from  comprehensive  in  its 
coverage  of  potential  problems.  Moreover, 
the  actual  use  or  implementation  of  these 
agreements  has  been  limited.  The  current 
system  is  particularly  deficient  in  that  it 
does  not  deal  adequately  with  the  growing 
danger  of  nuclear  terrorism. 

We  suggest  that  by  establishing  the  nucle- 
ar risk  reduction  system  described  in  this 
report,  the  ability  of  both  nations  to  contain 
escalation  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  The 
proposal  deserves  serious  consideration  by 
the  governments  of  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. 
and  by  the  citizens  of  both  nations. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  reso- 
lution we  are  submitting  today  calls  on 
the  President  to  adopt  the  concept  of 
nuclear  risk  reduction  center  and  to 
negotiate  the  establishment  of  such 
centers  with  the  Soviet  Union.  These 
centers  could  serve  the  following  func- 
tions: 

First,  to  discuss  and  outline  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  in  the  event  of 
possible  incidents  involving  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons: 

Second,  to  maintain  close  contact 
during  incidents  precipitated  by  nucle- 
ar terrorists: 

Third,  to  exchange  information  on  a 
voluntary  basis  concerning  events  that 
might  lead  to  nuclear  proliferation  or 
to  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons: 
or  the  materials  and  equipment  neces- 
sary to  build  nuclear  weapons,  by  sub- 
national  groups: 

Fourth,  to  exchange  information 
about  military  activities  which  might 
be  misunderstood  by  the  other  party 
during  periods  of  mounting  tensions; 

Fifth,  to  establish  a  dialog  about  nu- 
clear doctrines,  forces,  and  activities. 

The  rationale  for  and  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  centers  is  contained  in 
the  report  I  have  entered  in  the 
Record. 

The  resolution  also  confirms  the 
support  of  the  Senate  for  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  date  and  urges  the 
President  to  continue  negotiations  on 
these  confidence-building  measures 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  These  meas- 
ures include: 

First,  the  addition  of  a  high-speed 
facsimile  capability  to  the  direct  com- 
munications link  generally  known  as 
the  hotline: 

Second,  the  creation  of  a  joint  mili- 
tary communications  link  between  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Soviet  Defense  Ministry: 

Third,  the  establishment  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ments of  high  rate  data  communica- 
tion links  between  each  nation  and  its 
Embassy  in  the  other's  capital. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Senator  Warner  for  his  active 
participation  and  leadership  in  this 
area.  I  would  also  like  to  conunend  the 
members  of  the  Working  Group  on 
Nuclear  Risk  Reduction  who  studied 
this  critical  issue  carefully  and  formu- 


lated a  practical  and  reasonable  set  of 
recommendations. 

I  would  hope  that  the  President  will 
receive  our  recommendations  with  the 
same  open-minded  and  positive  ap- 
proach he  followed  on  the  previous 
confidence-building  measures.  We 
have  worked  with  the  executive 
branch  in  a  cooperative  manner  in  this 
area,  and  they  have  been  very  respon- 
sive. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  join  us  in 
this  effort  to  move  forward  toward  the 
establishment  of  these  nuclear  risk  re- 
duction centers  that  will  help  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  conflict. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  be  associated 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Georgia  in  well  over  a  year's  work  in 
this  area. 

Indeed,  we  would  be  remiss  if  we  did 
not  advise  our  colleagues  that  the  late 
Senator  Jackson  was  a  cosponsor  with 
us  of  the  initial  piece  of  legislation  in 
1982  which  gave  rise  to  the  initiation 
of  this  project. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  I  think 
that  is  a  timely  and  appropriate 
remark.  The  late  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington also  was  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  which  was  passed  on  the 
authorization  bill  which  gave  rise  to 
the  Defense  Department  study  and 
some  of  the  present  proposals  in  this 
direction. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  called  that  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Nunn  and  I 
are  delighted  today  to  have  joining  in 
this  effort  Senator  Bradley,  Senator 
HoLLiNGS.  and  others. 

In  the  four  decades  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  the  global  ideological 
and  political  struggle  between  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  has 
steadily  increased  in  scope  and  intensi- 
ty. While  this  is  regrettable,  it  is  fact. 

These  fundamental  antagonisms,  in 
values  and  objectives,  foster  a  relation- 
ship that  will  remain  divisive  and  com- 
petitive for  the  foreseeable  future. 

International  and  national  conflicts, 
particularly  in  the  Third  World,  have 
offered  tempting  opportunities  for 
military  or  political  exploitation  and 
have  led  to  various  levels  of  tension 
and  confrontation  between  the  super- 
powers. 

There  are  a  number  of  potential  sce- 
narios that  could  suddenly  escalate 
tensions  and  the  risk  of  nuclear  con- 
frontation t)etween  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  They  include  possible 
misjudgment,  miscalculation,  and  mis- 
understanding, or  the  possession  by 
terrorists  of  nuclear  arms.  These  rep- 
resent situatioris  neither  side  antici- 
pate, intend,  or  desire. 

Today,  there  are  five  nations  that 
have  declared  a  nuclear  military  capa- 
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bility.  Before  the  end  of  this  century, 
this  group  could  be  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  seven  or  more.  While  this 
proliferation  is  recognized,  the  threat- 
ening proliferation  arises  from  the 
gradual  dispersal  of  the  knowledge, 
equipment  and  materials  necessary  for 
the  fabrication  of  nuclear  devices  to 
an  unknown  number  and  classification 
of  groups  or  State-sponsored  entities. 

The  latter  proliferation,  coupled 
with  the  spread  of  terrorist  activities, 
poses  the  greatest  potential  for  a 
means  of  extortion,  revenge  or  threat 
upon  a  superpower  or  superpowers.  It 
is  within  this  category  of  potential 
risk,  tensions  or  confrontations  that 
the  proposed  confidence  building 
measures  provide  the  greatest  benefits 
directly  to  the  superpowers  and  indi- 
rectly to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

Against  this  background,  the  late 
Senator  Henry  Jackson,  Senator  Sam 
Nunn,  and  myself  introduced  in  1982 
an  amendment  to  the  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  which  required  the  De- 
fense Department  to  evaluate  several 
proposals  aimed  at  increasing  confi- 
dence between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  reducing  the  risks  of 
nuclear  confrontation.  Subsequently. 
Senator  Nunn  and  I  organized  a  work- 
ing group  on  nuclear  risk  reduction  to 
explore  additional  confidence  building 
measures. 

This  nonpartisan,  professional  work- 
ing group  is  unique  in  my  experience. 
William  Hyland.  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  serves  as  the 
group's  secretary.  Other  members  are 
James  Schlesinger,  former  Secretary 
of  Defense:  Brent  Scowcroft,  a  nation- 
al security  advisor  to  Presidents:  Gen. 
Richard  Ellis,  former  commander  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command;  Bobby 
Inman,  former  Deputy  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence:  William  Perry, 
formerly  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Research  and  Engineering;  Don 
Rice,  president  of  the  Rand  Corp.;  and 
Barry  Blechman,  a  senior  fellow  at  the 
Georgetown  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies. 

During  the  spring  of  1983,  a  Defense 
Department  study,  in  response  to  our 
legislation,  was  released.  It  recom- 
mended that  the  existing  United 
States-Soviet  hotline  be  upgraded  with 
a  facsimile  link;  that  an  additional 
comrnunications  channel  be  installed 
between  the  Pentagon  and  the  Soviet 
Defense  Ministry:  and  that  high-speed 
communications  links  be  established 
between  each  government  and  its  em- 
bassy in  the  other  capital.  These  pro- 
posals were  endorsed  by  President 
Reagan  in  May. 

These  confidence  building  measures 
are  now  the  subject  of  discussions  be- 
tween the  two  governments  at  the 
working  level.  To  date,  they  have  been 
productive:  there  is  hope. 

In  November,  the  working  group  on 
nuclear    risk    reduction    released    its 


report  concerning  recommending  the 
establishment  of  national  nuclear  risk 
reduction  centers  in  the  respective 
capitals  of  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  Potential  functions  of  the 
centers  would  be  as  follows: 

First,  to  discuss  and  outline  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  in  the  event  of 
possible  incidents  involving  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Second,  to  maintain  close  contact 
during  incidents  precipitated  by  nucle- 
ar terrorists. 

Third,  to  exchange  information  on  a 
voluntary  basis  concerning  events  that 
might  lead  to  nuclear  proliferation  or 
to  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons 
or  the  materials  and  equipment  neces- 
sary to  build  weapons  by  subnational 
groups. 

Fourth,  to  exchange  information 
about  military  activities  which  might 
be  understood  by  the  other  party 
during  periods  of  mounting  tensions, 
and 

Fifth,  to  establish  dialog  about  nu- 
clear doctrine  forces  and  activities. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  ex- 
presses the  support  of  the  Senate  for 
the  expauision  of  confidence  building 
measures  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  that  I  have  listed  and 
urges  the  President  to  continue  pursu- 
ing negotiations  on  these  confidence 
building  measures  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  must  seek  every  opportunity  for 
areas  of  agreement  and  ways  to  reduce 
risks  associated  with  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  hopeful  that 
all  of  our  colleagues  will  join  us  on 
this  resolution  because  it  provides,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  a  basis  for  a 
measure  of  understanding  at  a  very 
early  opportunity  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  disappointing  result  thus 
far  with  respect  to  other  aspects  of 
arms  control,  this  provides  an  opportu- 
nity to  go  forward. 

At  this  point,  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Jersey  for 
a  brief  comment. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Nunn  and  Sen- 
ator Warner  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  this  resolution  proposing  the  estab- 
lishment of  nuclear  crisis  centers.  Not 
only  can  the  centers  serve  a  crucial 
function  in  crisis  management  and  in 
the  avoidance  of  accidental  nuclear 
war,  they  may  also  be  a  step  toward  a 
more  constructive  environment  for 
other  bilateral  negotiations. 

Let  me  give  you  a  hypothetical  sce- 
nario that  points  up  the  need  for  a  nu- 
clear crisis  center. 

A  small  group  of  religious  fanatics  in 
a  Middle  Eastern  country  somewhere 
on  the  border  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
convinced  itself  that  the  Russian  athe- 
ists intend  to  quash  their  religious 
sect.  The  group  is  prepared  to  go  to 
any  length  to  preserve  their  religious 


beliefs.  Unbenownst  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  sect  has  illicitly  obtained 
the  ability  to  detonate  a  crude  atomic 
weapon.  At  a  time  coinciding  with 
heightening  East-West  tensions,  the 
sect  hijacks  a  local  propeller  aircraft 
and  drops  its  bomb  on  a  small  Soviet 
border  town  not  far  from  a  Soviet  mili- 
tary installation.  In  the  resulting  con- 
fusion the  Soviets  assume  the  tx>mb 
was  dropped  by  a  U.S.  Air  Force  plane. 
The  Kremlin  orders  retaliation. 

Improbable?  Yes.  Impossible?  No.  As 
the  number  of  countries  that  possess 
nuclear  weapons  grows,  the  number  of 
people  who  understand  the  basic  me- 
chanics of  nuclear  devices  increases  as 
well.  In  addition  to  American,  Russian, 
British,  French,  Chinese,  and  Indian 
scientists  and  officials,  many  suspect 
that  officials  in  Pakistan,  South 
Africa,  Israel,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Iraq. 
South  Korea,  and  Taiwan  may  have  or 
will  obtain  nuclear  weapons  capabili- 
ties within  this  decade.  Keeping  this 
knowledge  out  of  the  hands  of  unpre- 
dictable goverrunents— Libya  comes  to 
mind— small  groups  and  terrorist  orga- 
nizations will  become  even  more  diffi- 
cult. We  must  prepare  for  this  danger- 
ous possibility. 

If  anything  like  my  hypothetical  sce- 
nario ever  occurs,  the  future  of  our 
world  as  we  know  it  could  depend  on 
instantaneous  communications  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  capability  does  not 
now  exist.  In  fact,  the  current  commu- 
nications link  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Kremlin  consists  of  20- 
year-old  teletype  machines  printing  at 
30  words  per  minute. 

We  must  fill  that  void.  The  resolu- 
tion Senators  Nunn,  Warner,  and  I  in- 
troduce today  would  do  just  that. 

To  enable  responsible  officials  from 
both  superpowers  to  prepare  for  and 
respond  to  any  event  with  even  the  po- 
tential to  lead  to  a  nuclear  incident, 
we  should  establish  two  nuclear  crisis 
centers,  one  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
one  in  Moscow.  These  centers  must  be 
linked  together  by  the  most  current 
communications  systems,  certainly  in- 
cluding voice,  print,  and  facsimile  ca- 
pabilities auid  perhaps  including  tele- 
conferencing capabilities.  The  centers 
would  be  staffed  24  hours  a  day  by 
Government  and  military  officials  and 
would  be  tied  directly  to  political  and 
military  authorities  in  both  countries. 
A  Soviet  liaison  officer  would  be  as- 
signed to  the  Washington  crisis  center 
and  an  American  liaison  officer  would 
be  assigned  to  the  Moscow  center. 

These  nuclear  crisis  centers  would 
serve  several  functions.  First,  the  cen- 
ters would  jointly  decide  in  advance  on 
actions  to  be  taken  in  the  event  of  an 
unexplained  nuclear  explosion,  a  ter- 
rorist threat  to  explode  a  nuclear 
device,  or  the  discovery  that  a  nuclear 
device  is  missing.  Second,  the  centers 
would  follow  and  jointly  attempt  to 
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defuse  events  of  this  type  when  they 
cx;curred.  Third,  the  centers  would  ex- 
plore ways  to  stop  the  spread  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  technology. 

In  addition  to  these  immediate 
needs,  the  nuclear  crisis  centers  could 
begin  to  lay  the  foundation  for  other 
confidence  bu.lding  measures  that 
could  reduce  the  chances  of  nuclear 
war:  Advance  notification  of  any  troop 
movements  within  300  miles  of  bor- 
ders, for  example.  Information  ex- 
change between  the  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  has  worked  in  the  past;  As 
early  as  1945  the  Berlin  Quadripartite 
Agreement  coordinated  air  traffic  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  divided  city;  the 
1972  Incidents  at  Sea  Agreement  has 
nearly  eliminated  what  had  been  fre- 
quent confrontations  between  naval 
vessels;  and  the  1975  Helsinki  agree- 
ment now  requires  notification  of  cer- 
tain military  maneuvers  within  150 
miles  of  East-West  borders.  It  can 
work  again. 

Despite  the  Soviets"  recent  ceremo- 
nious departures  from  nuclear  and 
conventional  arms  control  negotia- 
tions, now  is  a  particularly  important 
time  to  initiate  such  an  effort.  The  es- 
tablishment of  nuclear  crisis  centers  is 
so  clearly  in  the  interest  of  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
that  agreement  ought  not  be  difficult 
to  achieve.  Unlike  many  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations, this  agreement  is  readily 
perceived  as  a  positive  sum  game;  both 
parties  win.  If  the  negotiations  on  nu- 
clear crisis  centers  succeed,  they  might 
set  the  stage  for  superpower  agree- 
ment on  other  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion  and  confidence  building  efforts, 
now  stalled.  They  may  even  create  an 
attitude  more  conducive  to  realistic 
arms  control  talks. 

To  live  in  this  dangerous  world  is  to 
know  that  we  must  at  least  talk  to  our 
fellow  inhabitants,  next  door  and 
around  the  ever-shrinking  globe.  We 
should  resume  discussions  with  the  So- 
viets, concentrating  first  on  areas  of 
clear  mutual  interest;  nuclear  crisis 
centers,  other  confidence-building 
measures  and  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion.  As  we  make  progress  on  these,  we 
will  make  opportunities  to  advance  the 
cause  of  eased  tensions,  arms  reduc- 
tions and  peaceful  resolution  of  dis- 
putes. Someday,  world  neighbors  may 
live  in  peace. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution. 


1762)  entitled  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1983,  which  was 
subsequently  modified:  as  follows: 

Amend  amendment  No.  2687  by  striking 
line  5  and  all  that  follows  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof: 

(o)  Under  this  chapter,  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  who  is  an  official,  elected 
official,  appointed  official,  employee  or 
agent  of  the  United  States  not  descril>ed  in 
the  following  sentence  to  intercept  a  wire  or 
oral  communication,  unless  all  parties  to  the 
communication  have  given  prior  consent  to 
such  interception.  It  shall  not  be  unlawful 
under  this  chapter  for  a  person  acting  under 
color  of  law  who  is— 

"(1)  an  investigative  or  law  enforcement 
or  foreign  intelligence  or  counterintelli- 
gence officer  acting  within  the  normal 
course  of  his  or  her  employment:  or 

■■(2)  performing  a  law  enforcement,  for- 
eign intelligence  or  counterintelligence 
function  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
such  an  officer;  or 

••<3)  acting  with  authorization  from  the 
Attorney  General  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  intercept  a  wire  or  oral  communication, 
where  such  person  is  a  party  to  the  commu- 
nication or  where  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
communication  has  given  prior  consent  to 
such  interception  or  where  the  communica- 
tion constitutes  a  criminal  or  tortious  act  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  State. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


COMPREHENSIVE  CRIME 
CONTROL  ACT 


MATHIAS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2691 

Mr.  MATHIAS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  S.  500,  a  bill  entitled 
the  "Christopher  Columbus  Quincen- 
tenary Jubilee  Act,"  as  follows: 

On  page  15.  line  13.  strike  out  ■thirty" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-nine". 

On  page  16.  strike  out  line  6. 

On  page  16.  line  7.  strike  out  "<8)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(7)". 

On  page  16.  line  9.  strike  out  "(9)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(8)". 

On  page  16.  line  12,  strike  out  "before  Oc- 
tober 1,  1983"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act". 

On  page  16.  line  21,  strike  out  "a  reasona- 
ble time"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "ninety 
days". 

On  page  16,  line  22,  strike  out  the  comma 
and  "but  not  later  than  October  1.  1983". 

On  page  17.  line  13.  strike  out  "Not  later 
than  Octol)er  1.  1985"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Within  two  years  after  the  date  of 
the  first  meeting  called  pursuant  to  section 
3(d)  of  this  Act". 

On  page  19.  line  16,  insert  immediately 
l)efore  the  period  the  following:  ".  which 
the  Commission  recognizes  to  t>e  a  major 
highlight  of  the  quincentenary  celebration". 


For  further  information,  contact 
Carolyn  McCallum  at  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  at  224-0849. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  will  hold  two  hear- 
ings on  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1985  on  Tues- 
day, February  7.  1984,  at  9:30  a.m.  and 
1:30  p.m.  in  room  608  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  At  9:30  a.m., 
the  following  are  scheduled  to  testify; 

Mr.  J.  Clayburn  LaPorce,  Director.  Presi- 
dents  Task  Force  on  Hunger: 

Mr.  Robert  Greenstein.  Director,  Center 
on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities:  and 

Mr.  Irwin  Rosenberg,  President,  American 
Society  for  Clinical  Nutrition. 

At  1:30  p.m.,  scheduled  to  testify  are; 

Dr.  Jack  Carlson,  executive  vice  president 
and  chief  economist.  National  Assocation  of 
Realtors: 

Mr.  Peter  Herder,  president.  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders: 

Mr.  John  Motley,  director  of  Federal  legis- 
lation. National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business:  and 

Mr.  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge,  president. 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Carolyn  McCallum  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  at  224-^0849. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND 
SUPPLY 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Conservation  and  Supply  to  receive 
testimony  on  H.R.  3169,  to  amend  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to 
facilitate  commerce  by  the  domestic 
renewable  energy  industry  and  related 
service  industries. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day, March  8.  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Conservation  and  Supply,  room  SD- 
360,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Tom  Winn  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-2366. 


BUMPERS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2690 

Mr.  BUMPERS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2689  proposed 
by   Mr.   Metzenbaum   to   the   bill   (S. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1985 
on  Wednesday.  February  8,  1984,  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  room  608  of  the  Senate 
Dirksen  Office  Building.  Dr.  Rudolph 
Penner,  Director,  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  is  scheduled  to  testify. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


EDUCATION  FOR  ECONOMIC 
SECURITY  ACT,  S.  1285 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  my  colleagues  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1285,  legislation  to 
improve  the  quality  of  mathematics 
and  science  education  in  the  United 
States.  Our  investment  in  education  is 
a  major  investment  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  democracy. 


It  is  crucial  that  we  not  only  recog- 
nize and  acknowledge  the  significant 
contributions  of  America's  educators, 
but  that  we  continue  to  promote  qual- 
ity education.  The  future  strength  of 
our  Nation  depends  on  this  system. 
Our  children  must  never  be  deprived 
of  the  very  best  education. 

There  are  now  more  than  50  reports 
on  the  condition  of  American  educa- 
tion. The  quality  of  education  in  many 
elementary,  secondary,  and  post-sec- 
ondary schools  has  become  a  major 
political  issue.  But,  it  is  more  than 
this,  however.  The  future  of  our  chil- 
dren is  at  stake.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  only  appropriate  that  the 
Congress  demonstrate  its  recognition 
of  and  support  for  quality  education 
by  passage  of  S.  1285,  the  Education 
for  Economic  Security  Act.* 


animal  carcasses  in  unexpected  places. 
So  we  Minnesotans  did  what  we  could 
to  keep  up  the  pretense.  But  now  that 
he  has  resigned,  we  can  safely  bring 
his  sense  of  humor  and  his  ability  to 
keep  things  in  perspective  out  in  the 
open. 

Mr.  President,  Bud  Grant  epitomizes 
what  many  people  think  Minnesotauis 
are  like;  braving  fierce  winters  without 
flinching,  and  enjoying  the  outdoors 
as  a  fisherman  or  hunter.  He  was  an 
excellent  coach,  but  more  than  that 
he  is  an  excellent  man.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  football  fans  and  Bud 
Grant  fans  around  the  country. 

Good  hunting,  Bud.a 


AN  UNFORTUNATE  GRANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
this  past  weekend,  Miruiesotans  and 
football  fans  around  the  country  were 
startled  and  dismayed  to  learn  that 
Bud  Grant,  the  Vikings  head  coach, 
had  resigned. 

Grant  led  the  Vikings  for  17  seasons 
and  161  wins.  His  teams  regularly  won 
the  Central  Division,  and  they  played 
such  tough  defense  that  the  Purple 
People  Eaters  became  household 
names,  which  means  they  were  almost 
as  famous  in  their  day  as  the  Hogs. 

Mr.  President,  when  Bud  Grant's 
161  wins  in  Minnesota  are  added  to  his 
122  wins  amassed  coaching  the  Winni- 
peg Blue  Bombers  of  the  Canadian 
Football  League,  Grant  is  second  only 
to  George  Halas  in  career  professional 
football  victories. 

To  many  fans.  Grant's  trademark 
was  his  crewcut  and  his  stoic,  unflap- 
pable demeanor  on  the  sidelines.  With 
his  Vikings  cap  and  headset  securely 
fastened.  Grant  patrolled  the  side- 
lines, his  steely  gaze  intense,  his  fea- 
tures unmoving  as  he  watched  his 
football  team  regularly  demolish  oppo- 
nents throughout  the  1970's.  That  is 
the  Bud  Grant  many  of  us  will  remem- 
ber. 

Fans,  too,  will  remember  other  little 
things.  Like  his  refusal  to  allow  heat- 
ers and  other  warming  equipment  on 
the  sidelines.  And  seeing  the  Los  Ange- 
les Rams  huddled  around  their  heat- 
ers looking  miserable  as  they  attempt- 
ed to  win  a  playoff  game  in  Minnesota 
in  December.  Or  the  years  where  he 
led  the  league  in  fines  because  he  had 
the  temerity  to  question  obvious  mis- 
takes made  by  the  officials. 

However,  only  true  Bud  Grant  fans 
know  that  the  "Stone  Face  Grant" 
image  was  only  that.  This,  of  course, 
was  a  closely  kept  secret— until 
Howard  Cosell  started  giving  it  away 
these  past  few  years.  What  football 
team  would  be  intimidated  by  a  practi- 
cal joker  with  a  penchant  for  hiding 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNT  MARCHING 
GRYPHONS 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  North 
Carolina  has  many  fine  high  schools, 
but  there  is  one  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  for  outstanding 
musical  accomplishments. 

Rocky  Mount  Senior  High  School 
Band  received  first  place  in  all  three 
music  competitions  of  national  acclaim 
in  1983;  The  great  bands  of  the 
Orange  Bowl,  the  Windjanuner  Festi- 
val sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Navy,  and 
the  Marching  Bands  of  America 
Grand  National.  I  am  confident  you 
will  agree  this  is  an  outstanding  ac- 
complishment. 

These  highly  motivated  and  dedicat- 
ed young  musicians  were  directed  by 
Mr.  John  C.  Sykes.  His  assistants  were 
Mr.  Scott  Carter  and  Mr.  James 
Evans.  All  North  Carolinians  share  in 
the  pride  that  is  bestowed  on  these 
fine  young  people  for  their  excellence. 
I  have  listed  members  of  the  Marching 
Gryphon  Band  for  the  Record. 

A  school  and  its  programs  are  a  re- 
flection of  the  faculty  and  the  admin- 
istration. Recognition  of  the  principal 
of  the  school,  Mr.  Douglas  Watts,  indi- 
cates the  special  role  he  played  in  this 
important  achievement. 

I  ask  to  have  the  names  of  the  band 
members  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  names  referred  to  follow; 
Wanda  Jo  Alston,  Margo  Elizabeth  An- 
spach,  Janet  Lynne  Banning,  Alecia  Ni- 
chelle  Bridges,  Hope  Lynette  Brown,  Mary 
Elizabeth  Cerjan.  Jenean  Blair  Coppedge. 
Crissie  Louise  Curtis,  Amy  Carol  Daniel, 
Diane  Jonette  Dixon,  Debra  Jean  Eling- 
burg. 

Kristin  Clark  Elliot,  Shannon  Michelle 
Hamrick,  Dana  Jene  Harvard,  Marilynn 
Greene  Hastings,  Jennifer  Lynn  Hawkins, 
Cynthia  Lynne  Hendricks.  Sherry  Angela 
Hendricks,  Cheryl  Ann  Henke,  Virginia 
Anne  ller,  Shawn  Butler  Kilpatrick,  Donna 
Elise  Nevius. 

Patricia  Leigh  Pridgen,  Michelle  Laveme 
Roberson.  MoUie  Gail  Rosenbloom,  Debra 
Willet  Rountree,  Nancy  Gail  Sawyer. 
Pamela  Joan  Sewell,  Heather  Lea  Smith, 
Tammy  Lou  Sutton,  Poppy  Alyssa  Tugwell, 
Alice  Elizabeth  Whicker,  Amy  Jo  Wiggins, 
Virginia  Katherine  Wiggins,  Holly  Ruth 
Willis. 

Katharine  Antonia  Alhusen,  Sherry  Mi- 
chelle Andrews.  Sharon  Patrice  Armstrong, 


Elizabeth  Ashley  Ayers.  Clifton  Ralph  Ban- 
ning, Arthur  Lee  Barnes,  Ada  Selena  Battle, 
Daniel  Earl  Battle.  Edwina  Trinita  Battle, 
Ernest  Roland  Batts. 

George  Batts,  Ray  Anthony  Battle, 
Sandra  Ann  Batts,  Deal  Allen  Beabout,  Mel- 
anie  Leigh  Boiling,  Frederick  Lloyd  Bone, 
James  Fountain  Booth,  Reginald  Deon 
Bridges,  Gregory  David  Brown,  Terri  Yvette 
Brown,  Donna  Amanda  Bullard. 

Jeffrey  A.  Bullock.  Kenneth  Catrell  Bul- 
lard, Carol  Jeanette  Burgess,  Patricia  Lynn 
Butler,  Anthony  James  Carmichael.  Julia 
Grimes  Cherry.  Ann  Ballard  Chowning.  Mi- 
chele  Leigh  Clark,  Sue  Ellen  Crocker,  John 
August  Day.  Todd  Douglas  Dettman. 

Mary  Alice  Dickens,  Robin  Iris  Dunbar, 
Donald  Macklin  Dunlap,  Richard  C.  Ed- 
mondson,  Donald  Conrad  Ellis,  Jr.,  Kevin 
Earl  Farmer,  Willie  Lee  Fanner,  Joseph 
Huckabee  Fish,  Julian  Horace  Fisher, 
Robert  Wesley  Pulk,  Holly  Denise  Funk. 

Cheryl  Lee  Gamer.  Stephen  Lee  Gay, 
Tracy  A.  Glover,  Sharon  Jean  Gunter. 
Ronald  Keith  Hamm,  John  Arthur  Haney, 
Danielle  Charisse  Harmon,  Willis  Stanton 
Hardesty,  Jr.,  Carlton  Emmanuel  Harrison, 
Latreece  Denlce  Harris,  Patricia  Adele 
Harris. 

Dana  Michelle  Hedgepeth.  Jodi  Arm 
Henke,  Henry  Lloyd  Hlnnant,  Victor  Ander- 
son Howell,  Francis  Robertson  Her  III, 
James  Gregory  Johnson,  John  Christopher 
Johnson.  John  Robert  Johnson.  Timothy 
Demond  Jones,  Willard  James  Jones,  Kim- 
berly  Aime  Kelly. 

Mark  Richardson  Kilgore,  George  Chris- 
topher King,  Kimberly  Lynn  Kirk,  Julie 
Kay  Kotrba,  Jonathon  Bruce  Layton, 
Edward  Kenneth  Lee.  Darrell  Delaney 
Leonard.  Stephen  Gregory  Locke,  Lukas 
Sean  Lucas,  Neal  Dion  Lucas. 

Kevin  Grant  Mangum.  Kevin  Scott 
Marks.  Mini  Theresa  Marquez.  Davis 
Andrew  McClure.  Keith  Douglas  Medlin, 
Andrew  Bastian  Metcalf.  James  Jeffrey 
Miller.  Katherine  Gladys  Monahan,  Joel 
Doster  Moore,  John  Andrew  Morehart. 

Donald  Franklin  Norton.  Stephanie  Carol 
Overton,  Kim  Sue  Pelt,  Darren  Andre  Phil- 
lips, Rosa  Ramona  Powell,  Reji  John  Puth- 
enveetil,  James  Milton  Quigley.  Eleanor 
Wall  Ramey,  Jonathan  Weeks  Ratchford, 
Joseph  Owen  Register. 

Robin  Dm  Sallenger,  Carol  Anne  Scar- 
boro,  Danzell  Tyrone  Sergres.  Jewel  Renee 
Sharpe,  David  Elliot  Shriver,  Douglas  Earl 
Slape,  Jessica  Michols  Smith,  Keven  Scott 
Smith,  John  Steve  Solomon,  Eric  Todd 
Swaim. 

John  Collins  Sykes,  Gwendolyn  Lou 
Taylor,  Randy  Raudale  Taylor.  Suzanne 
Brown  Taylor.  Caroline  Leigh  Teater.  Mi- 
chelle Tonette  Thome,  Clay  Michael 
Wagner,  Samuel  Wesley  WatU.  Michael 
Leon  Wax,  Jimmy  Floyd  Webb. 

Tracy  Aim  Webster.  Toni  Genee  Whi- 
taker,  Cynthia  Ann  Williams,  John  David 
Williams,  Kelley  Brian  Williams,  Carol 
Leigh  Wilson,  Felana  Diranne  Wilson, 
Marvin  Ledford  Wood,  Chauntelle  Yvette 
Wright,  Karln  Lorene  Zipf.« 


RECOGNITION  OF  DR. 
WIESEL 


ELIE 


•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  acknowledge  Dr.  Elie  Wiesel, 
an  outstanding  promoter  of  world 
peace,  whom  I  have  recently  nominat- 
ed for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
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Dr.  Wiesel  is  a  respected  scholar,  lec- 
turer, and  writer  who  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  peace. 
Through  his  extensive  writings,  this 
deeply  spiritual  and  charismatic  man 
has  been  instrumental  in  focusing 
worldwide  attention  on  the  tragic 
human  suffering  which  occurred 
during  the  Holocaust.  In  his  memoir. 
"Night."  the  most  well-read  chronicle 
of  the  Holocaust,  he  strongly  rein- 
forces our  belief  and  knowledge  that 
genocide  is  the  most  heinous  crime 
against  humanity  and  that  we  must 
never  allow  such  mass  destruction  to 
occur  again. 

Dr.  Wiesel's  efforts  to  promote  peace 
do  not  end  with  his  writings.  He  is  also 
a  renowed  lecturer,  speaking  out 
against  the  human  rights  violations 
that  presently  exist  throughout  the 
world.  He  is  the  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council. 

He  is  driven  to  reveal  these  atrocities 
against  humanity  to  insure  that  man- 
kind will  never  again  witness  the 
senseless  and  appalling  destruction  of 
human  life  wrought  by  the  Nazi 
regime.  Dr.  Wiesel's  works  have  served 
to  increase  our  consciousness  of  the 
dignity  and  the  sanctity  of  every 
human  life. 

His  message  is  of  vital  importance, 
particularly  in  our  imperfect  world 
where  millions  of  men  and  women  are 
effectively  denied  even  the  most  basic 
human  rights  and  civil  liberties. 
Through  his  many  accomplishments. 
Dr.  Wiesel  continues  to  inspire  us  to 
struggle  against  repression  and  tyran- 
ny, forces  which  still  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  world  peace. 

Dr.  Elie  Wiesel  is  most  deserving  of 
recognition  by  the  Nobel  committee 
for  his  continued  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  peace  and  individual  free- 
dom. The  importance  and  impact  of 
Dr.  Wiesel's  work  have  been  recently 
noted  in  the  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine of  Octol>er  23.   1983.   Mr.   Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
Bearing  Withess— The  Life  and  Work  or 
Elie  Wiesel 
(By  Samuel  G.  Preedman) 
The  doorman  leaps  back  as  the  11 -year- 
old  boy  takes  the  lobby  of  his  apartment 
building  at  a  gallop,  legs  kicking  out  almost 
sideways.  Halfway  down  the  street  in  Man- 
hattan's West  80's.  he  pauses  to  look  back 
and  sees  his  father  emerge  from  the  build- 
ing, walking  with  an  even  gait,  arms  drawn 
behind  him.  The  boy  runs  on.  Soon  he  is 
outside  the  pizza  parlor  that  has  his  favor- 
ite video  games  and  he  waits  for  the  man 
with  the  quarters,  his  father.  Elie  Wiesel. 

It  seems  an  implausible  scene:  Elie  Wiesel. 
a  writer  and  speaker  and  thinker  fused  to 
the  Holocaust,  to  anguish  and  agony,  to  the 
memory  of  a  son  stealing  a  crust  of  bread 
from  his  father  on  a  train  bound  for  Ausch- 
witz, is  taking  his  son  to  play  video  games. 
Yet  the  very  casual  aspect  of  the  moment 
belies  its  importance.  For  almost  at  his  son 
Shlomo-Elishas  age.  Wiesel  was  deported 
from  his  home  to  a  series  of  concentration 


camps,  there  to  be  separated  from  his 
mother  and  sisters,  there  to  see  his  father 
die  before  his  eyes.  The  body  of  his  work 
presents  such  a  world  and  repeatedly  offers 
choices  between  life  and  death,  belief  and 
blasphemy,  silence  and  speech,  the  pain  of 
survival  and  the  comfort  of  suicide.  Shlomo- 
Elisha  is  Wiesel's  wager,  not  on  a  perfect 
world,  but  on  the  better  side  of  humanity. 

"My  life  is  a  commentary  on  my  books, 
not  the  other  way  around. "  says  Wiesel. 
who  is  55.  'When  Marion,  my  wife,  told  me 
she  was  pregnant,  my  first  feeling  was  fear. 
What  am  I  doing?  The  world  is  not  worthy 
of  children.  I  was  frantic.  But  the  next  wave 
was  Joy.  Will  it  be  a  boy  or  a  girl?  Whose 
name  will  it  have— my  mother's  or  my  fa- 
thers? 

"I  must  confess.  I  felt  something  special 
when  I  carried  him  for  the  circumcision. 
The  circumcision  is  a  very  mystical  rite.  The 
rabbi  had  a  very  beautiful  way  of  putting  it. 
He  said.  A  name  has  returned. " '  Wiesel 
pauses.  "A  name  has  returned.  When  I  was 
called  to  read  the  Torah  by  name.  Eliezer 
ben-Shlomo.  now  there  was  Shlomo  ben- 
Eliezer.  For  weeks  and  days  and  months.  I 
would  carry  him  in  my  arms.  I  saw  myself 
when  I  was  a  child.  A  name  has  returned." 
These  are  retrospective  and  cautiously 
positive  times  for  Elie  Wiesel.  His  name  has 
been  frequently  mentioned  as  a  possible  re- 
cipient of  a  Nobel  Prize,  for  either  peace  or 
literature.  His  writing,  while  informed  as 
ever  by  his  survivor's  vista,  has  come  to  em- 
brace the  Hasidic  tradition,  which  cele- 
brates, if  nothing  else,  the  triumph  of  sur- 
vival, of  singing  and  dancing  despite  heart- 
ache. His  newest  book.  'The  Golem. "  to  be 
published  next  month,  is  an  illustrated 
legend,  a  novel  ("Le  Cinquieme  Pils")  has 
just  been  released  in  France  and  Wiesel  is 
working  on  a  Ijook  about  Talmudic  masters. 
As  Wiesel  has  expanded  his  literary  scope, 
he  also  has  largely  achieved  his  initial  goal 
of  perpetuating  the  story  of  the  Holocaust. 
"Night."  his  memoir,  has  sold  about  one 
million  copies  and  has  become  the  most 
widely-read  work  in  Holocaust  literature. 
This  year.  Robert  McAfee  Brown  published 
a  glowing  critical  overview  of  Wiesel's  work 
under  the  almost  reverential  title  of  "Elie 
Wiesel:  Messenger  to  All  Humanity. "  Wiesel 
is  chairman  of  the  United  States  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council,  the  body  that  will  create 
a  national  museum  of  the  Holocaust  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  two  of  his  former 
Boston  University  students  have  gone  on  to 
direct  Holocaust  study  centers.  His  speaking 
calendar  is  full,  and  this  month  he  has  re- 
vived his  lecture  series  at  the  92d  Street  Y 
in  New  York  with  "Job  Revisited."  an  allu- 
sion to  the  topic  of  his  first  lecture  there.  17 
years  ago.  He  is  among  the  best-known  Jews 
in  the  United  States,  and  some  proclaim 
him  a  superstar,  a  hero. 

Reluctantly.  Wiesel  admits  to  some  satis- 
faction. "Its  the  French  expression— for 
want  of  something  t)etter,  I  have  to  be  satis- 
fled  with  this."  he  says.  'I  have  to  be  satis- 
fied with  small  miracles.  I  used  to  expect 
major  miracles.  After  the  war,  I  thought  I 
could  change  the  world  by  telling  the  story. 
This  is  the  Jewish  belief:  that  out  of  total 
darkness  will  come  total  light.  My  night 
won't  end.  and  yet  other  things  are  possi- 
ble—day. hope.  Its  based  on  that  night  that 
I  can  experience  joy.  Because  we  must  expe- 
rience It.  If  not.  how  could  we  go  on?  This  is 
the  existential  bet  we  make. " 

But  Wiesel,  for  all  the  conquest  of  old 
woes,  now  has  a  multitude  of  new  ones.  Be- 
lieving that  if  mankind  knew  of  the  Holo- 
caust it  would  avert  other  wars,  he  has  in- 


stead seen,  and  often  written  of.  the  tab- 
leaux of  Biafra.  Northern  Ireland,  Lebanon. 
Vietnam.  Cambodia  and  Central  America. 
Even  in  Israel,  in  Jerusalem,  the  one  place 
where  he  says  he  feels  at  peace.  Sephardic 
Jews  at  a  demonstration  last  year  shouted 
that  Hitler  should  have  killed  all  their  Eu- 
ropean brethren.  A  handful  of  scholars  have 
arisen  to  proclaim  the  killing  of  six  million 
Jews  an  exaggeration  or  a  fraud.  While  art- 
ists and  businessmen,  from  the  producers  of 
the  television  series  "Holocaust"  to  the 
hawkers  of  T-shirts  at  survivors'  gatherings, 
have  commercialized  the  catastrophe. 

And  with  Wiesel's  fame  has  come,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  dehumanizing  sort  of  adulation 
and.  on  the  other,  criticism  of  his  writing 
and  his  personality— little  of  it  rendered  in 
public— from  some  leading  American  Jewish 
intellectuals.  One  Jewish  historian  and 
critic  says  that,  beneath  the  civil  surface, 
Elie  Wiesel  arouses  passions  as  strong  as 
those  that  divided  Jews  during  Israels  1982 
invasion  of  Lebanon. 

And  so  a  part  of  Wiesel  remains  fright- 
ened, insecure.  "I  am  still  afraid.""  he  says. 
"I  live  in  constant  fear.  Of  anything.  If  I  see 
a  policeman,  the  policeman.  If  I'm  in  the 
street,  I'm  afraid  of  the  street."  The  root  of 
the  little  fears,  says  a  friend  and  fellow  sur- 
vivor, is  the  big  fear.  "Since  the  Holocaust, 
we're  convinced  the  universe  is  not  the 
same,""  says  David  Weiss  Halivni,  an  adjunct 
professor  of  religion  at  Columbia  Universi- 
ty. ""There  is  a  blemish  on  creation  and  that 
blemish  may  lie  dormant,  but  who  knows 
when  it  will  erupt  and  devour  us?  There  is  a 
crack  in  the  earth  that  hasn't  healed.  That 
notion  sets  survivors  apart.  And  Elie  gives  it 
expression  in  literature."" 

The  windows  of  the  study  in  which  Wiesel 
writes  open  to  a  view  of  Central  Park,  and 
from  the  10th  floor  the  tufts  of  trees  resem- 
ble so  many  green  cumulus  clouds.  Wiesel 
works  with  his  back  to  the  view.  He  sits  at  a 
typewriter  facing  a  wall  with  a  framed  pho- 
tograph at  eye  level,  impossible  to  ignore. 
The  photograph  is  of  the  house  of  Wiesels 
childhood,  in  Sighet.  Rumania,  and  al- 
though the  picture  was  taken  during  the 
daytime,  in  the  printing  the  sky  was  deliber- 
ately darkened,  so  that  the  house  appears 
forever  In  the  black  of  night. 

The  photograph  captures  both  the  private 
loss  and  the  creative  imperative  of  Wiesel. 
Sighet  is  dead  to  him.  and  so  is  the  boy  who 
grew  up  there,  reading  the  Talmud  and 
picking  apricots  on  his  grandfather's  farm. 
Wiesel  emerged  from  the  concentration 
camps  doubting  both  God  and  life.  "When  I 
was  18,"  he  says.  "I  was  not  18.  I  was  an  old 
man.  What  I  knew  then,  the  teachers  of  my 
teachers  never  knew.  What  I  lived  in  an 
hour,  people  don't  live  in  a  generation.'" 
Without  understanding  this,  one  cannot  un- 
derstand Wiesel  or  his  writings. 

In  the  camps,  he  heard  even  a  rabbi  say. 
"It"s  the  end.  God  is  no  longer  with  us." 
Wiesel  himself  has  said,  "I  believe  during 
the  Holocaust  the  covenant  was  broken."  To 
him  this  rupture  represented  not  simply  a 
choice  of  disbelief,  but  the  shattering  of  a 
logic,  a  prism  through  which  one  observed 
the  world.  Wiesel  entitled  his  first  book 
"Night."  and  in  what  Robert  Brown  called 
""the  most  widely  quoted  passage  in  Holo- 
caust literature.""  wrote: 

"Never  shall  I  forget  that  night,  the  first 
night  in  camp,  which  has  turned  my  life 
into  one  long  night,  seven  times  cursed  and 
seven  times  sealed.  .  .  .  Never  shall  I  forget 
those  flames  which  consumed  my  faith  for- 
ever. Never  shall  I  forget  that  nocturnal  si- 


lence which  deprived  me.  for  all  eternity,  of 
the  desire  to  live."" 

References  to  living  death  pervade  his 
work.  "Night "  ends  with  Wiesel  looking  at 
himself  in  the  mirror  upon  his  liberation 
and  seeing  "a  corpse"  whose  look  ""has  never 
left  me.""  In  ""Dawn.""  his  second  book  and 
first  novel.  Wiesel  wrote.  "Sometimes  I 
thought  of  myself  as  a  living  graveyard." 
The  autobiographical  character  in  "The  Ac- 
cident" attempts  suicide,  and  in  the  short 
story  "The  End  of  a  Revolutionary."  a  man 
welcomes  his  execution  in  an  instance  of 
mistaken  identity.  "For  years  he  had  been 
dead  without  knowing  it."'  Wiesel  wrote. 
"Now  his  death  would  become  a  fact,  a  part 
of  reality." 

Life,  as  always  with  Wiesel,  becomes  art. 
To  say  he  is  somber  is  to  show  restraint. 
"'For  years  and  years,"'  Wiesel  says,  "I  only 
wore  black  ties.  Strangely  enough,  at  the 
time  I  didn't  know  why.  I  musfve  thought  it 
was  cheaper  to  buy  a  black  tie.  But  now.  in 
hindsight.  I  see  nothing  is  without  a 
re£ison.""  He  remains  almost  a  haggard 
figure,  his  face  ruddy  but  deeply  lined,  his 
hair  disheveled,  like  that  of  a  man  perpet- 
ually distracted. 

■•rve  never  seen  Elie  give  a  belly  laugh." 
says  Prof.  Irving  Abrahamson.  the  Elie 
Wiesel  Research  Fellow  at  Spertus  College 
of  Judaica  in  Chicago.  "Hell  chuckle;  he'll 
smile;  there'll  be  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  But 
never  a  laugh  from  within,  a  laugh  that 
makes  you  roll  on  the  floor." 

Harry  James  Cargas.  a  professor  of  litera- 
ture and  religion  at  Webster  University  in 
Missouri  and  the  author  of  a  book  of  dia- 
logues with  Wiesel,  recalls:  Tve  been  in  his 
apartment  twice  when  he"s  gotten  phone 
calls  from  Europe  to  tell  him  that  a  survivor 
he  didn"t  even  know  had  committed  suicide. 
They  Just  wanted  him  to  know.  And  Elie 
seemed  to  absorb  it  into  this  perpetual  state 
of  profound  sadness." 

Wiesel's  arm,  after  all.  will  always  bear 
the  number  A-7713.  Nightmares  about 
ghetto  life,  the  camps,  and  his  father  still 
jar  him  awake  and,  after  nearly  40  years,  he 
has  given  up  hoping  they  will  cease.  From  a 
survivor's  standpoint,  much  of  life  after  the 
camps  seems  trivial,  almost  unreal. 

Wiesel  remembers  the  wait  when  his 
novel,  "A  Beggar  in  Jerusalem, '"  was  con- 
tending for  France's  Prix  Medicis,  which  it 
did  win.  "My  publisher  was  terribly  excited 
and  I  was  phlegmatic. "  he  says.  "At  one 
point,  he  said.  Don't  you  care?"  And  I  said 
that  if  something  bad  happens  to  me.  I  close 
my  eyes  and  see  myself  in  1945  and  what 
was  bad  doesn't  seem  so  bad.  And  when 
something  good  happens.  I  think  of  myself 
in  1945  and  I  say  this  isn't  so  good.  What- 
ever happens  today  is  more  real  and  less 
real.  Survivors  are  more  sensitive.  The 
slightest  thing  can  hurt,  and  yet  nothing 
can  hurt.  You  go  for  a  walk  in  the  park  and 
shake  yourself  and  say.  Am  I  walking?'  You 
hear  steps  behind  you  and  you  think  they 
are  different  steps,  steps  from  a  march." 

Several  noted  Holocaust  writers— Tadeusz 
Borowski,  Paul  Celan  and  Josef  Wulf— 
purged  their  memories  by  committing  sui- 
cide. Wiesel  himself  has  contemplated  it.  He 
recalls  two  instances  in  the  early  1950's, 
both  times  standing  alone  beside  the  railing 
of  ships  at  sea.  "I  don't  swim, "  Wiesel  says, 
"and  I  looked  into  the  ocean  and  felt  the  at- 
traction, feeling  the  depth  of  all  that  noth- 
ingness. Its  Freudian— what  he  called  the 
oceanic  feeling.  We  are  tired.  I  am  tired.  My 
imaginations  tired.  How  can  I  go  on  speak- 
ing? And  awakening?  And  altering?  To  just 
lie  down,  it  feels  so  easy." 


What  saved  his  life  was  the  obsession  to 
write,  and  thereby  to  testify.  "My  tempta- 
tion was  before  I  had  begun  to  write,'"  he 
says.  "Never  since.  I  had  not  given  my  testa- 
ment. And  that  was  a  compelling  reason- 
not  to  live  but  to  survive. " 

Elie  Wiesel  sees  himself  not  as  an  essayist 
or  novelist  in  the  accepted  contemprary 
vein,  but  as  vehicle,  a  conduit,  a  messenger. 
There  appears  more  than  a  little  self-de- 
scription in  what  he  wrote  in  ""Souls  on 
Fire"  of  the  Hasidic  master,  the  Maggid  of 
Mezeritch:  "He  accepted  his  role  as  vessel  of 
communication,  of  executor  rather  than  in- 
novator." Eliezer  in  "The  Accident""  calls 
himself  "a  messenger  of  the  dead  among  the 
living,"  and  messengers  and  madmen  popu- 
late virtually  all  of  Wiesel's  work.  They  usu- 
ally bear  apocalyptic  tidings  and  their  mes- 
sage often  is  ignored.  Wiesel  has  also  repeat- 
edly drawn  witnesses  who  choose  to  remain 
silent:  Gregor  pretends  to  be  a  mute  in  ""The 
Gates  of  the  Forest. "  Azriel  in  "The  Oath  " 
takes  a  vow  not  to  tell  of  the  pogrom  in  his 
town  and  in  "The  Testament."  Grisha  bites 
off  his  tongue  rather  than  be  made  to 
inform  on  his  father.  All  these  characters 
hint  at  the  two  continuing  Wiesel  dilemmas: 
how  to  convey  that  which  is  impossible  to 
convey,  and  how  to  convince  a  skeptical 
world  it  is  true. 

"I've  written  25  books. "  Wiesel  says,  "and 
every  one  has  been  a  failure.  The  feeling  is 
always  of  inadequacy.  I  feel  it  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  book,  and  at  the  end  I'm  con- 
firmed. And  yet.  I  really  believe  I  have  to 
write.  There's  a  certain  compulsion.  I  owe  it 
to  everybody  but  myself.  I  owe  it  to  the 
dead.  I  owe  it  to  the  living.  I  find  words  by 
accident.  Therefore,  this  accident  must  have 
meaning. 

"A  survivor's  testimony  is  more  important 
than  anything  that  can  be  written  about 
survivors.  It's  important  for  them,  impor- 
tant for  the  world.  And  for  me,  that  is  the 
most  rewarding  thing— to  free,  to  open  up 
the  survivors.  They  live  clandestinely.  What 
made  their  being  most  unique  was  some- 
thing they  hid.  That  is  most  tragic— to 
suffer  and  then  to  suffer  for  having  suf- 
fered." 

Wiesel's  task  sets  him  apart  from  most 
other  writers,  even  most  other  Jewish  writ- 
ers, and  so  does  his  style.  He  draws  on  two 
seemingly  divergent  Inspirations:  Jewish  re- 
ligious writings  and  the  French  existential- 
ists. He  derives  his  taste  for  storytelling,  for 
tales  and  parables,  from  lifelong  study  of 
the  Bible,  the  Talmud  and  the  works  of  the 
Hasidic  masters.  In  the  Prophet  Jeremiah, 
whose  lamentations  tell  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  by  the  Babylonian  conquer- 
ors of  ancient  Jerusalem,  Wiesel  found  a 
special  antecedent,  a  voice  he  has  heard  in  a 
Warsaw  rid  of  Jews  and  on  the  ground  at 
Babl  Yar,  where  the  Nazis  slew  up  to 
100,000  Russian  Jews. 

"I  am  fascinated  by  Jeremiah,"  Wiesel 
says,  "because  he  foresaw  the  tragedy,  he 
lived  the  tragedy  and  he  told  the  tragedy. 
And  nobody  listened.  He  was  thrown  in  jail 
and  he  was  ridiculed.  Everything  that  could 
happen  to  a  person  happened  to  Jeremiah. 
They  burned  his  book  and  he  sUrted  writ- 
ing It  all  over  again.  If  I  want  to  talk  about 
today,  I  talk  about  Jeremiah,  the  somber 
beauty."' 

Wiesel  came  under  the  Influence  of  the 
French  writers,  most  notably  Camus  and 
Sartre,  when  he  lived  and  studied  In  Paris, 
after  the  war  and  before  he  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1956.  Their  contribution 
lies  not  so  much  in  writing  style  as  in  per- 
sonal example.  Like  them,  Wiesel  moves  in 


multiple  roles:  novelist,  essayist,  speaker, 
moral  voice.  His  declarations  to  survive,  to 
live  and  to  love,  even  after  the  Holocaust, 
recalled  the  leaps  of  faith  that  Camus  im- 
plored readers  to  risk  In  "'The  Plague."" 

Some  critics.  In  turn,  have  denigrated 
Wiesel  for  sacrificing  style  to  substaince. 
"From  book  to  book,  Wiesel  has  actually 
been  on  a  forced  march  from  despair  to  af- 
firmation," Edward  Grossman  said  in  re- 
viewing "Biblical  Portraits  and  Legends"  in 
the  New  York  Times.  Jeffrey  Burke  assailed 
Wiesel's  '"tendency  to  sacrifice  the  demands 
of  craft  to  those  of  conscience,"'  in  his  Times 
review  of  "The  Testament."  But  to  Wiesel, 
these  are  compliments. 

"This  Is  what  I  demand  from  literature:  a 
moral  dimension,"  he  says.  ""Art  for  art"s 
sake  is  gone.  We  cannot  allow  it.  Just  to 
write  a  novel,  that's  why  I  survived?  It 
would  have  been  cheap,  pitiful,  to  go 
through  what  all  my  generation  went 
through  to  go  to  cocktail  parties,  to  enjoy 
sales  of  books,  to  get  a  good  review.  It  woulB 
be  at>surd." 

The  subject  turned  to  Ezra  Pound,  the  re- 
nowned poet  and  self-proclaimed  Fascist 
who  broadcast  anti-Semitic  tirades  during 
World  War  II,  and  to  more  tolerant  writers, 
such  as  Ernest  Hemingway  and  Archibald 
MacLeish,  who  Intervened  to  spare  Pound 
from  trial  for  treason.  "I  am  more  demand- 
ing of  writers,"  Wiesel  says.  "If  you  have 
the  gifts,  you  have  the  responsibilities.  The 
responsibility  to  be  moral.  The  responsibil- 
ity for  the  way  your  writings  are  interpret- 
ed. It  is  too  easy  to  say  Pound  didn't  mean  it 
when  he  made  his  radio  broadcasts.  What 
do  they  mean.  He  didn't  mean  It"?  He  was 
on  the  side  of  the  darkest  forces."' 

Wiesel  has  applied  his  vision  of  morality 
to  myriad  topics.  Only  ■Night"  focuses 
solely  on  his  concentration  camp  exjieri- 
ence,  but,  as  he  has  pointed  out,  several  of 
the  novels  that  followed  examine  the  op- 
tions for  survivors- suicide  in  "The  Acci- 
dent," political  action  In  "Dawn,"  madness 
In  "The  Town  Beyond  the  Wall, "  faith  and 
friendship  in  "the  Gates  of  the  Forest."  He 
has  dealt  with  the  repression  of  Soviet  Jews 
in  nonfictlon  ("The  Jews  of  Silence"),  fic- 
tion ('The  Testament")  and  drama 
("Zalmen,  or  The  Madness  of  God").  He  has 
written  extensively  on  biblical  and  Hasidic 
figures  and  on  contemporary  topics  such  as 
the  Palestinians  and  the  New  Left  in  West 
Germany. 

His  views  have  found  a  growing  and  re- 
sponsive audience,  but  not  entirely  for  their 
literary  or  reportorial  merit.  "His  novels  are 
significant,  but  they  are  not  novels  of  great 
style,"  says  Geoffrey  Hartman,  a  professor 
of  English  and  comparative  literature  at 
Yale  University.  "If  you  separated  the  fic- 
tion from  the  man,  they  wouldn't  have  the 
same  impact." 

The  phenomenon  of  Wiesel's  popularity, 
then,  derives  from  disparate  factors.  Ques- 
tions of  style  aside,  he  has  captured,  as  have 
few  others,  the  survivor's  experience  in  ac- 
curate and  moving  ways.  Cynthia  Ozick.  an 
American  Jewish  author,  recalls  that  after 
one  of  her  short  stories  about  survivors  ap- 
peared In  The  New  Yorker,  a  survivor  wrote 
to  her  saying  Elie  Wiesel.  not  anyone  else, 
told  their  story.  Dr.  Robert  Jay  Lifton,  a 
psychiatrist  and  author  who  has  studied 
survivors  of  both  Hiroshima  and  the  Euro- 
pean concentration  camps,  finds  a  certain 
psychological  truth  In  Wiesel's  work.  "The 
survivor's  main  task,  psychologically. "  Dr. 
Lifton  says,  ""is  to  give  inner  form  to  his  ex- 
perience, to  give  it  significance,  meaning.  A 
central  way  to  give  meaning  is  to  tell  the 
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tale.  Wiesel  does  that  again  and  again.  One 
can  see  his  work  as  a  creative  struggle 
within  the  survivor's  task." 

But  circumstance  and  timing  also  helped 
Wiesel.  When  the  trial  of  Adolf  Eichmann 
in  1961  and  the  Six  Day  War  in  1967 
spurred  interest  in  the  Holocaust.  Wiesel 
was  already  an  established  author  on  the 
subject.  And  unlike  other  Holocaust  au- 
thors—Borowski.  Primo  Levi.  Yehuda 
Elberg.  Arnost  Lustig— he  was  both  widely 
translated  in  English  and  widely  distributed. 

Wiesel  can  also  appeal  through  different 
guises.  For  those  who  do  not  read  him.  or 
have  read  only  a  few  of  his  books,  he  is  an 
active  and  an  extraordinarily  compelling 
teacher  and  lecturer.  Professor  Cargas  of 
Webster  University  recalls  that  after  one 
speech  by  Wiesel  in  St.  Louis,  the  audience 
spontaneously  burst  into  Jewish  folk 
dances.  After  Wiesel  spoke  at  a  Holocaust 
Commission  ceremony  at  the  White  House. 
President  Reagan  reportedly  was  so  moved 
that  he  discarded  his  prepared  text  and 
spoke  spontaneously  of  never  supporting  ty- 
rants and  dictators. 

Wiesel  possesses  what  might  be  called  re- 
verse charisma;  he  transfixes  audiences  not 
with  bombast  but  with  a  soft,  weary  voice, 
punctuated  by  silences.  It  forces  a  listener 
to  perch  on  the  edge  of  the  seat,  neck  ex- 
tended, ear  turned  to  the  lectern  to  catch 
every  utterance. 

"He  speaks  words  that  sound  a  thousand 
years  old."  Tim  Tyler,  a  Yale  student,  said 
when  Wiesel  taught  a  seminar  there  last  fall 
on  the  literature  of  suffering.  "It's  his  eyes, 
I  think,  that  make  you  listen  to  each  word 
with  such  credulity.  Wisdom  is  too  glib  a 
word.  When  I  looked  at  his  hands.  I  won- 
dered what  happened  to  those  hands.  I  saw 
a  scar  on  his  chin.  How  did  it  gel  there?  He's 
almost  like  a  relic." 

A  man  once  persecuted  by  those  who 
called  themselves  Christians.  Wiesel  now 
has  received  more  honorary  degrees  from 
Christian  colleges  than  from  Jewish  ones.  A 
modem  man  versed  in  tradition,  a  scholar  of 
Judaism  without  peyes  (sidelocks)  or  a 
beard.  Wiesel  speaks  of  spiritual  matters 
without  alienating  secular  listeners.  Says 
the  author  of  a  leading  history  of  American 
Judaism:  "He  seems  to  provide  a  lot  of  an- 
swers to  a  Jewish  community  with  a  lot  of 
spiritual  barrenness,  a  lot  of  baroque  insti- 
tutions, a  lot  of  money." 

Wiesel  has  special  appeal  to  the  young. 
"Kids  being  kids,  they  want  to  see  the  world 
in  drama  and  in  pure  terms,  and  Elie  does 
that  without  being  purely  dramatic.  "  says 
Neil  Reisner.  a  31 -year-old  writer  specializ- 
ing in  Jewish  topics.  "Look  at  me:  My  par- 
ents were  basically  assimilated.  My  grand- 
parents didn't  talk  about  the  old  country. 
What  Elie  represents  is  a  past  I  didn't  have 
a  sense  of.  Elie  tapped  into  an  ethnic  move- 
ment in  the  60's.  He  appealed  to  young  Jews 
looking  for  authenticity  and  he  attempted 
to  work  traditional  Jewish  values  into  con- 
temporary, daily  life." 

Wiesels  appeal,  however,  sometimes  l)or- 
ders  on  a  cult  of  personality.  "Let's  face  it." 
says  Yale's  Professor  Hartman.  "Elie's  a 
hero. "  Almost  a  decade  ago.  Rabbi  Eugene 
Horowitz  wrote  in  the  journal  Sh'ma  that 
Wiesel  "is  the  closest  thing  we  have  in  the 
Jewish  community  to  a  superstar." 

"The  problem  is  not  Elie."  says  a  Jewish 
novelist.  "The  problem  is  us.  It's  the  prob- 
lem our  generation  has  in  coming  to  terms 
with  the  documents  of  the  Holocaust  them- 
selves. We  have  turned  the  messenger  into 
the  message.  Many  people  who  have  not  sat 
down  with  a  Jewish  history  don't  have  any 


context  for  what  Wiesel  says,  for  the  Holo- 
caust itself.  They  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened. So  there's  this  amorphous  desire  to 
lament,  to  romanticize,  and  it  seizes  on  a 
person.  Into  the  vacuum  comes  a  type  of 
idol  making." 

Wiesel  winces  in  discussing  this  adulation. 
In  "The  Accident."  Eliezer  is  told,  someone 
"thinks  you're  a  saint"  because  "you  suf- 
fered a  lot  .  .  .  only  saints  suffer  a  lot." 
Eliezer  responds,  "What  a  joke.  Saints  are 
dead.  .  .  .  But  me.  look  at  me.  I'm  alive  " 

Eliezer  Wiesel  was  bom  on  Sept.  30,  1928, 
in  Sighet.  Rumania,  a  small  commercial 
town  on  the  present-day  border  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Fittingly,  the  day  was  Simhat 
Torah.  the  holiday  on  which  Jews  finish 
reading  the  Torah  for  one  year  and  begin 
anew  for  the  next,  for  humility  before  God 
guided  Wiesel 's  childhood. 

"During  the  day  I  studied  the  Talmud, 
and  at  night  I  ran  to  the  synagogue  to  weep 
over  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,"  he  re- 
counted in  "Night."  Dodye  Peig.  Wiesel's 
grandfather,  charmed  him  with  tales  of  the 
great  Hasidic  masters,  who  were  not  only  re- 
ligious theorists  but  charismatic  evangelists. 
In  the  secular  realm.  Wiesel's  father, 
Shlomo.  a  shopkeeper,  bought  him  t>ooks  by 
Freud,  and  his  mother.  Sarah,  quoted 
Goethe  and  Schiller  by  heart.  "Novels.  I 
thought  childish,"  Wiesel  wrote  later,  ""and 
reading  them  a  waste  of  time."" 

Isolated  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
Sighet  (Which  was  part  of  Hungary  from 
1940  to  1945)  almost  escaped  the  cataclysm 
engulfing  Jews  elsewhere  in  Europe;  not 
until  Passover  week  of  1944  did  the  Nazis 
and  their  collaborators  deport  the  town"s 
10,000  Jews.  Wiesel's  father  and  mother  and 
the  youngest  of  his  three  sisters,  Tziporah, 
died  in  the  concentration  camps.  <His  two 
other  sisters.  Hilda  and  Batya  survived. 
Batya  died  eight  years  ago:  Hilda  lives  in 
France.) 

Wiesel  has  returned  to  Sighet  only  once, 
20  years  after  being  deported.  The  town's 
so-called  "Jews  Street'"  had  been  renamed 
"Street  of  the  Deported.'"  and  it  was  desert- 
ed. In  the  kitchen  of  Wiesel's  old  house, 
where  once  hung  a  photograph  of  a  Hasidic 
leader,  a  cross  dangled.  He  went  to  the 
family  garden  and  unearthed  the  bar-mitz- 
vah  watch  he  had  buried  as  the  Nazis  ad- 
vanced, only  to  find  it  'covered  with  dirt 
and  rust,  crawling  with  worms,  unrecogniz- 
able, revolting."  The  discovery,  he  has  writ- 
ten, was  "the  epilogue  to  my  childhood." 

As  soon  as  he  was  lil>erated  from  Buchen- 
wald.  he  decided  to  tell  his  tale.  But  he 
vowed,  he  says,  that  he  would  not  l>egin. 
would  not  even  speak  of  his  experience,  for 
10  years.  Instead,  he  studied  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  and  reported  from  Parts  for  an  Israeli 
newspaper.  "Night"  was  born  on  the  day 
Wiesel  interviewed  Francois  Mauriac,  a 
Nobel  laureate  and  a  devout  Christian.  "He 
was  talking  atwut  Christ,"  Wiesel  recalls, 
and  I  simply  said  to  him.  Ten  years  ago  I 
knew  hundreds  of  Jewish  children  who  suf- 
fered more  than  Christ  did  and  no  one  talks 
atKJUt  it."  And  he  wept.  He  said,  "You  know, 
you  should  talk  about  it.'  And  that  moved 
me  more  than  anything."' 

Writing  in  longhand,  Wiesel  produced  an 
800-page  memoir  in  Yiddish,  entitled  "And 
the  World  Kept  Silent."  After  publication 
of  the  book  in  1956.  Wiesel  hewed  from  it 
the  harrowing  127  pages  of  "Night  "  "It  had 
to  be  something  so  austere,  so  sober."  he 
says.  "Pure  as  a  police  report."  With  the  en- 
dorsement of  an  introduction  by  Francois 
Mauriac.  "Night"  attracted  some  acclaim  in 
Europe  after  its  original  publication  in 
French  in  1958. 


But  Wiesel's  message  went  virtually  un- 
heard in  the  United  States.  His  agent. 
Georges  Borchardt.  spent  a  year  trying  to 
sell  "Night"  to  an  American  publisher. 
Dozens  turned  it  down.  Typical  was  a  rejec- 
tion letter  from  Scribner's  that  said,  "We 
have  certain  misgivings  as  to  the  size  of  the 
American  market  for  what  remains,  despite 
Mauriac's  brilliant  introduction,  a  docu- 
ment." Finally,  in  July  1959,  Hill  &  Wang 
purchased  ""Night,"  paying  Wiesel  an  ad- 
vance of  $100.  In  the  first  18  months  after 
its  publication  in  the  United  States.  "Night" 
sold  only  1.046  copies. 

Wiesel  remembers  l>eing  asked  to  lecture 
about  "Night"  to  a  Jewish  men's  club  in 
1960.  He  prepared  his  talk  for  two  months, 
but  on  the  way  to  the  lecture  "it  hit  me 
they  must  have  made  a  mistake,"  and  did 
not  realize  the  book  was  a  concentration- 
camp  memoir— hardly  a  popular  subject.  So 
Wiesel  told  the  audience  his  book  was  a  ro- 
mance set  in  an  earlier  century.  No  one  ob- 
jected, because  no  one  had  read  or  even 
heard  of  the  true  "Night." 

Rabbi  Irving  Greenl>erg  recalls  Inviting 
Wiesel  to  speak  at  the  Riverdale  Jewish 
Center  in  New  York  in  1965.  "I  spoke  of  Elie 
for  months  ahead."  says  Rabbi  Greenberg. 
who  is  now  president  of  the  National  Jewish 
Resource  Center,  "about  what  an  extraordi- 
nary man  and  speaker  he  was.  about  how 
important  a  program  it  would  be."  From  a 
congregation  of  450  families.  30  people 
showed  up.  "When  I  asked  people  afterward 
why  they  didn't  come."  Greenberg  says, 
"the  answer  was  people  didn't  want  to  hear 
about  the  Holocaust.  And  these  were  Jews- 
religious,  committed,  activist." 

All  that  has  changed  now.  perhaps  having 
tilted  too  far  in  the  other  direction.  But 
Wiesel  still  wonders  whether  he  reaches 
people.  "A  number  of  times  he  would  come 
back  from  a  lecture."  says  Warren  P.  Green, 
the  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Center  for  Hol- 
ocaust Studies,  "and  talk  about  the  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  had  come,  and  they 
say.  'But  what  about  those  who  did  not 
come?' "  Marion  Wiesel  says:  "A  friend  will 
call  and  tell  me  Elie  outdid  himself  in  a  lec- 
ture. When  Elie  calls  me.  I'll  ask  how  it 
went  and  he'll  say.  'It  could've  gone 
better.'  " 

One  scene  in  '"A  Beggar  in  Jersualcm" 
crystallizes  the  doubts,  the  insecurity  bor- 
dering on  paranoia.  A  character  has  miracu- 
lously survived  execution  and  the  would-be 
executioner  tells  him:  "One  day  you  will 
regret  it.  You'll  speak,  but  your  words  will 
fall  on  deaf  ears.  You'll  try  to  incite  people 
to  learn  from  the  past.  .  .  .  They  will  refuse 
to  believe  you.  .  .  .  You'll  curse  me  because 
you  possess  the  truth,  the  truth  of  a 
madman." 

That  scene  almost  amounts  to  prophecy. 
Beneath  the  public  veneer  of  support  and 
acclaim,  controversy  swirls  around  Wiesel. 
He  estranged  some  of  the  Jewish  organiza- 
tions that  endorsed  the  television  series 
"Holocaust"  when  he  denounced  it  as  a  "tri- 
vialization"  of  the  experience.  Some  leading 
critics— most  of  them,  interestingly.  New 
York  Jewish  intellectuals— say  Wiesel's  writ- 
ing of  the  past  15  years  rings  of  phoniness 
and  that  his  lectures  smack  of  performance. 

Little  of  the  criticism  ever  becomes  public. 
Two  leading  critics  told  of  declining  offers 
to  review  Wiesel's  t>ooks  rather  than  make 
known  their  negative  opinions,  and  these 
critics,  as  well  as  others,  will  speak  candidly 
of  Wiesel  only  when  guaranteed  anonymity. 
They  will  not  challenge  Wiesel  in  public  be- 
cause he  has  survived  something  they  never 
even  experienced. 
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And  yet  they  are  the  same  people  who  so- 
cialize with  Wiesel.  share  common  friends. 
It  can  seem  insidious.  "Elie's  looked  down 
upon  in  a  whispering  campaign  rather  than 
a  public  critique."  says  a  literature  professor 
at  one  of  the  nation's  top  universities  who  is 
also  a  contributing  editor  to  a  major  Jewish 
journal.  "People  don't  level  with  Elie."  says 
a  prominent  Jewish  historian. 

"Many  of  us,"'  the  professor  explains, 
"began  with  considerable  adulation.  You 
had  critics  using  phrases  like  What  I 
learned  from  Elie  Wiesel.'  and  a  number  of 
us  got  to  know  him  personally.  But  with  'A 
Beggar  in  Jerusalem.'  I  started  getting  very 
uneasy  feelings.  Elie's  mystical  and  Messian- 
ic stresses  had  declined  into  mannerisms- 
gestures  that  were  hollow,  didn't  seem  con- 
vincing. As  each  new  book  came  out.  I  read 
it  in  the  hope  the  last  book  had  been  an  ab- 
erration. But  everything  seemed  mired  in 
mannerisms— the  tormented  sage  who  has 
come  through  the  crucible  of  suffering. " 

Wiesel  laughs  loudly  when  asked  about 
his  underground  critics,  which  means  it 
must  hurt  him,  since  it  is  not  in  his  nature 
to  laugh  loudly  at  much.  "It  must  be  be- 
cause I  do  not  play  the  game. "  he  says.  "I 
bother  them.  I  am  so  atypical  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  intellectual.  I  am  not  part  of  any 
group,  and  they  all  have  their  groups. 
Whatever  I  have,  not  one  of  them  helped 
me.  So  I  elude  them." 

Marion  Wiesel  says.  "People  see  that  Elie 
is  driven  and  think  it  is  ambition.  But  I 
Icnow  that  it  is  something  outside  him.  If 
Elie  is  driven,  he's  not  the  driver." 

It  should  not  appear  that  every  academic 
thinks  Wiesel  to  be  didactic  or  second-rate. 
Christian  academics  like  Brown  and  Cargas 
have  championed  his  works,  and  in  Europe. 
Wiesel's  new  books  routinely  received 
prominent  and  positive  reviews.  And  Yale's 
Hartman,  a  naturalized  American  and  a 
Jew,  says:  'There  is  always  in  Wiesel's  writ- 
ing brinkmanship,  a  feeling  of  being  on  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  of  coming  very  close 
to  blasphemy  without  blaspheming.  It's  gen- 
uine. Its  so  unlike  what  George  Lukacs 
called  the  "Grand  Hotel  abyss  —people  lux- 
uriating in  the  feeling  of  their  dilemmas, 
looking  at  the  abyss  from  their  comfortable 
rooms."' 

Wiesel,  in  any  case,  would  hardly  slow 
down  or  change  course  to  win  critical  favor; 
nor  do  his  audiences  show  any  sign  of  caring 
what  the  critics  say.  Wiesel  continues  to 
write  four  hours  a  day  and  takes  on  so  many 
speaking  engagements  that.  Georges  Bor- 
chardt says,  "if  Elie  didn't  have  people  to 
protect  him.  he'd  be  attending  six  bar  mitz- 
vahs  a  day." 

A  recent  Monday  was  typical.  Awake  at  5 
A.M..  Wiesel  took  the  7  A.M..  shuttle  to 
Boston  and  by  8:15  was  seeing  students  in 
his  office  at  Boston  University,  where  he  is 
the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Professor  in  the  hu- 
manities. He  taught  his  course.  "Responses 
to  Jewish  Suffering."  from  12  noon  to  3 
P.M..  spoke  to  one  of  his  Ph.D.  candidates 
afterward,  and  then  met  with  the  universi- 
ty's president.  John  Silber.  After  delivering 
a  public  lecture  on  Noah  at  7  P.M.,  Wiesel 
caught  the  last  shuttle  back  to  New  York, 
reaching  his  apartment  at  11  P.M.  He  went 
to  bed  at  1  A.M.  and  arose  five  hours  later 
to  begin  writing.  In  this  unrelenting  pace. 
Wiesel  is  responding  to  the  pressure  of  time. 
"I  am  terrified, "  Wiesel  says,  "of  being  the 
last  survivor.  You  have  no  idea  how  many 
funerals  you  attend  for  survivors.  You  see 
the  same  faces,  except  fewer  and  fewer  of 
them.  How  many  years  do  we  have  left? 
Five?  Ten?  Fifteen?  On  the  other  hand. 


every  moment  is  grace.  I  could  have  died  in 
'45.  In  a  way  I  did." 

But  in  more  than  one  way.  in  the  most 
private  choices  of  a  determinedly  private 
man,  Wiesel  has  been  reborn. 

Wiesel  insists  he  has  never  resolved  the 
question  of  belief,  often  summing  up  his  dil- 
lemma  by  saying  that  the  Holocaust  could 
not  have  happended  with  God  and  it  could 
not  have  happened  without  God.  "The  Hol- 
ocaust has  forced  all  Jews  to  rethink  our 
principles,  customs,  beliefs,"  he  says.  "It  has 
made  us  more  and  less  devoted.  But  some- 
thing happened;  it  didn't  leave  anyone  un- 
changed. Usually,  we  say.  'God  is  right,'  or 
'God  is  just'— even  during  the  Crusades  we 
said  that.  But  how  can  you  say  that  now. 
with  one  million  children  dead?" 

Yet.  on  a  Saturday  morning.  Wiesel  is 
likely  to  be  found  in  a  small  Hsisidic  syna- 
gogue on  the  Upper  West  Side.  and.  for  spe- 
cial celebrations,  among  the  Hasidim  in 
Brooklyn's  Crown  Heights.  He  continues  to 
study  Talmud  and  the  cabala,  the  Jewish 
mystical  writings.  Rabbi  Menashe  Klein, 
the  dean  of  a  yeshiva  in  Brooklyn  and  one 
of  Wiesel's  closest  friends,  recalls  him  slip- 
ping away  from  a  White  House  ceremony  to 
light  yahrzeit  candles  in  memorial  to  his 
parents. 

"Suppose  I  put  in  te/iHtn, "  Weisel  says,  re- 
ferring to  the  small  leather  case  worn  as  a 
constant  reminder  of  God.  "That  is  for  a 
personal  reason.  I  say,  if  I  have  problems 
with  God,  it  is  not  the  tefillin  's  fault.  In  my 
tradition,  my  background,  the  Sabbath  was 
something  so  personal.  If  I  have  problems 
with  God,  why  should  I  blame  the  Sabbath? 
The  Talmud?  When  you  study  Talmud  you 
say.  all  right,  if  I  went  through  all  this  and 
had  crises  and  I  had  obstacles,  why  should  I 
blame  it  on  the  Talmud. 

"At  the  same  time."  he  continues,  "to  tell 
you  I'm  as  observant  as  I  used  to  be  would 
be  a  lie.  Of  course  not.  Before  I  had  peyes 
and.  if  I'd  been  older,  I  would  have  had  a 
beard.  If  I  had  stayed  in  Sighet,  these  ques- 
tions of  faith  would  not  have  been  raised.  It 
is  a  strange  feeling.  That's  why  I  write, 
maybe,  because  the  child  1  used  to  be  still 
lives  somewhere.  And  I'm  looking  to  find 
the  child.  I  write  to  find  the  child. " 

Wiesel  reincarnates  his  childhood  in  his 
writings  about  the  Hasidim.  The  biogra- 
phies and  legends  harken  to  those  his 
grandfather  told  him  long  ago.  and  his  writ- 
ings on  the  subject  are  as  close  as  he  seems 
capable  of  coming  to  whimsy.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Hasidic  leaders  provide  a  paradigm 
for  Wiesel,  the  adult  and  the  survivor;  his 
book  profiling  four  Hasidic  masters  is  subti- 
tled "And  Their  Struggle  Against  Melan- 
choly." 

'I  want  to  show  not  only  how  the  Jews 
died,  but  how  they  lived  before  they  died. " 
he  explains.  "And  it's  so  heartbreaking,  be- 
cause they  were  so  beautiful,  so  innocent. 
Why  couldn't  they  live?  So  I  try  to  bring 
back  their  joy.  They  fought  with  their  joy. 
Their  joy  was  a  weapon." 

Still,  as  Rabbi  Halivni  says.  "The  notion 
of  rebuilding  took  Elie  longer  than  most  of 
us.  It  took  him  longer  to  realize  you  had  to 
pay  your  homage  to  Jewish  life,  to  have  a 
wife  and  family."  In  Wiesel's  books,  the 
autobiographical  characters,  burdened  with 
their  own  guilt,  often  have  torturous  rela- 
tionships with  women— speaking  without 
loving,  coupling  without  kissing.  Marion 
Wiesel  remembers  meeting  Elie  at  a  time  he 
went  days  without  sleep,  sometimes  forgot 
to  eat  and  frightened  many  women,  includ- 
ing her,  with  his  distance. 

Their  wedding  was  charged  with  signs  of 
renewal.    With    Saul    Lieberman,    Wiesel's 


Talmud  teacher,  officiating,  Elie  and 
Marion  were  married  on  the  eve  of  Passover. 
1969,  in  the  ancient  Ramban  synagogue  in 
Jerusalem.  On  the  preceding  Saturday,  the 
men  in  Wiesel's  Hasidic  house  of  study  had 
surprised  him  with  their  own  ceremony. 
They  sang  and  danced  around  Wiesel  and 
showered  him  with  fruit  and  candies,  the 
symbols  of  fertility.  And  Wiesel  cried,  some- 
thing unusual.  ""I  do  cry  when  I'm  alone,  but 
never  in  public,"  he  says.  "But  this  type  of 
crying  could  be  liberating.'" 

Those  who  know  Wiesel  say  that  Marion 
has  brought  a  serenity  to  his  life,  that  he 
even  looks  healthier  since  their  marriage. 
Marion  is  one  of  the  few  people,  others 
being  Rabbi  Halivni  and  Rabbi  Klein,  with 
whom  Wiesel  shares  his  private  life.  He 
gives  the  royalties  from  his  Holocaust-relat- 
ed books  and  lectures  to  Rabbi  Klein's  ye- 
shiva, and  has  donated  other  income  toward 
building  a  synagogue  in  Jerusalem  as  a  me- 
morial to  his  father. 

Wiesel  likes  to  drop  from  sight  on  his  fre- 
quent trips  to  Europe,  not  even  telling  his 
literary  and  personal  agents  of  his  where- 
abouts. Wiesel's  passions— chess,  music, 
Talmud  study  ajid  reading— reinforce  his 
solitary  nature.  He  favors  classical  music, 
particularly  Baroque  music,  requiems  and 
chorales,  and  he  reads  widely— always  in 
French,  reading  American  authors  in  trans- 
lation. His  taste  runs  from  Sartre.  Malraux 
and  Mauriac  to  Claude  Levi-Strauss.  Ber- 
nard-Henri Levy,  a  young,  philosopher,  and 
Saul  Bellow  and  Bernard  Malamud.  Wiesel 
does  not  drink  alcohol  and  appears  indiffer- 
ent to  all  food  but  chocolate,  the  sweet 
touchstone  to  his  childhood. 

Perhaps  the  most  profound  change  in  him 
came  with  the  birth  in  1972  of  his  son. 
When  Elisha  was  2.  Wiesel  already  was 
bragging  to  friends  that  the  boy's  favorite 
toy  was  a  typewriter.  He  calls  his  son  every 
day.  no  matter  where  he  is— once  from  the 
Cambodian  border— and  takes  him  on  any 
trip  of  more  than  a  week.  But  one  day  when 
Elisha  was  6  or  7.  sooner  than  Wiesel  imag- 
ined it  would  happen,  the  boy  asked  the  in- 
evitable question. 

"He  noticed  my  number."  Wiesel  says. 
"And  he  said,  "What  is  this?'  I  was  taken 
aback.  I  didn't  know  what  to  answer.  He 
said.  Did  wicked  people  do  it?'  And  sudden- 
ly he  said.  Why  don't  I  have  a  grandfather? 
Tell  me  where  my  grandfather  is.'  I  didn't 
speak  for  this  entire  time.  Finally,  he  said. 
Was  it  like  Pharoah  in  Egypt,  who  wanted 
to  kill  all  the  Jews?'  And  I  didn't  say  any- 
thing. I  never  have  told  him.  I  tell  him 
about  Sighet.  The  way  it  used  to  be  Shabbat 
at  home.  What  my  father  used  to  do.  what 
my  mother  used  to  do.  That,  he  should 
know.  The  evil  deeds,  I  don't  want  to  tell 
them.  He  has  them.  Almost  genetically. " 

But  the  past  is  no  longer  argument 
enough  against  what  Wiesel  calls  the  "exis- 
tential bet"  of  living. 

""There  was  a  group  in  ancient  Israel 
called  the  Pharisees."  Wiesel  recalls,  "who 
decided  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
not  to  have  children.  And  they  were  over- 
ruled by  the  Rabbi  Ishamael.  He  said.  What 
do  you  mean?  If  you  do  not  have  children 
because  the  Temple  was  destroyed,  then 
you  should  not  drink  wine  because  wine  was 
drunk  in  the  Temple.  And  you  should  not 
eat  meat  because  meat  was  eaten  in  the 
Temple.  If  you  stopped  having  children, 
you'd  stop  life.  And  you  cannot  stop  life.' 
You  have  to  go  on.  Eat  meat.  Drink  wine. 
Have  children.  And.  I  suppose,  write 
books."* 
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THE  MIUTARY  IS  NOT 
HOBBLED" 


•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for 
Manpower.  Reserve  Affairs  and  Instal- 
lations, Tidal  W.  McCoy,  recently 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  in  response  to  an  ar- 
ticle by  David  and  Morton  Halperin. 

Two  years  prior  to  accepting  his  cur- 
rent position,  Ty  served  as  my  assist- 
ant for  national  security  affairs. 
During  that  time.  I  came  to  respect  his 
reasoned  counsel  and  tireless  dedica- 
tion to  a  strong  national  defense  pos- 
ture. It  is  with  that  same  thoughtful- 
ness  and  determination  that  Ty  has 
served  under  President  Reagan,  and  it 
is  for  these  reasons  that  I  would  like 
to  bring  his  views  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  concerning  the  impor- 
tant matter  of  DOD  organization. 

I  believe  that  Ty  makes  a  cogent 
case  in  support  of  the  current  organi- 
zational structure  of  DOD.  while  rec- 
ognizing that  the  importance  of  lead- 
ership will  always  remain  paramount. 
I  ask  that  his  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  artricle  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  28.  1984] 
The  Military  Is  Not  "HoBBtja)" 
(By  Tidal  W.  McCoy) 
The  thesis  of  David  and  Morton  Halper- 
in's   article    ("How    the    Military    Hobbles 
Itself."  op-ed.  Jan.  6]  seems  to  be  that  the 
root  cause  of  all   Department   of  Defense 
problems— from    employment    and    deploy- 
ment of  forces  to  procurement  of  weapons 
systems— is  the  inefficient  division  among 
the  armed  services  of  military  roles  and  mis- 
sions. The  article  states  that  the  decisions 
made  by  Secretary  of  Defense  James  For- 
restal  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  a 
1948  meeting  in  Key  West  have  resulted  in  a 
situation  where  parochialism  and  inefficien- 
cy are  now  the  rule  of  the  day. 

I  take  issue  with  these  statements.  The 
authors  clearly  do  not  understand  the 
nature  of  strategy  and  tactics,  and  the  orga- 
nization necessary  to  carry  them  out  in  the 
pursuit  of  U.S.  security  interests. 

The  Department  of  Defense  today  is  orga- 
nized into  three  basic  sets  of  structures.  The 
first  and  best  known  are  the  military  de- 
partments—Army. Navy  and  Air  Force- 
which  are  responsible  for  recruiting,  train- 
ing and  equipping  the  military  forces.  The 
second  are  unified  and  specified  commands, 
such  as  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  the  Eu- 
ropean Command,  etc..  which  are  charged 
with  deploying  and  employing  the  military 
forces  for  peacetime  deterrence  and  war- 
time actions,  if  required.  Third,  the  defense 
agencies,  such  as  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  and  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  perform  functions  that  can  be  most 
usefully  undertaken  by  central  authority 
within  the  Department  of  Defense— where 
the  secretary  and  deputy  secretary  of  de- 
fense are  able  to  coordinate  their  activities, 
working  through  a  senior  staff  of  assistant 
secretaries  of  defense  who  are  organized 
along  resource,  regional  and  functional 
lines. 

The  authors  point  out  that  the  unsuccess- 
ful hostage  rescue  mission  in  Iran  in  1980. 
as  well  as  the  actions  in  Grenada,  are  evi- 
dence of  inefficient  organization.  I  would 


suggest  that  the  real  problem  and  the  real 
distinction  between  Grenada  and  Iran  were 
not  to  be  found  in  organizational  issues  but 
in  the  leadership  that  was  provided  in  each 
case.  The  unsuccessful  rescue  mission  in 
Iran  in  1980  was  caused  by  indecision  and 
interference  from  the  White  House  down 
through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  suc- 
cessful action  in  Grenada,  with  only  two 
days  to  plan  it.  was  an  example  of  how  the 
DOD  can  be  flexibly  organized  to  focus  its 
efforts  rapidly  to  achieve  a  specific  and 
well-thought-out  objective. 

As  any  good  manager  knows,  while  organi- 
zation is  important,  leadership  is  para- 
mount. That  is  not  to  say  that  military  turf 
battles  do  not  occur  and  that  efficiencies 
cannot  Xx  obtained.  Nonetheless,  the  cur- 
rent organization  provides  a  perfectly  ade- 
quate framework  for  adjustment  to  chang- 
ing requirements.* 


COURT  UPHOLDS  COOPERATION 
IN  IMMIGRATION  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  working  for  several  years  to 
increase  the  level  of  enforcement  of 
our  immigration  laws.  For  the  last  2 
years  I  have  suggested  that  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  enhancing  en- 
forcement of  our  immigration  laws 
while  insuring  that  immigration  laws 
are  enforced  uniformly  and  without 
undue  hardship  to  any  alien  is  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  cooperation  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  or  local  law 
enforcement  officials. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that  the  Federal  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  a  body  not  often  In  agree- 
ment with  me  on  immigration  enforce- 
ment, has  decided  once  again  that 
such  cooperation  is  constitutional, 
consistent  with  our  immigration  laws, 
and  necessary  for  the  successful  en- 
forcement of  those  immigration  laws. 

My  amendment  to  encourage  such 
cooperation  between  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  officials  and  Federal 
immigration  authorities  was  adopted 
during  the  early  consideration  of  the 
Simpson-Mazzoli  inrunigration  reform 
bill.  Although  the  amendment  did  not 
survive  the  amendment  process,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  interest  is  again  be- 
ginning to  grow  in  this  type  of  cooper- 
ative federalism. 

My  amendment  proposing  renewed 
interagency  cooperation  for  immigra- 
tion control  is  not  really  new.  There 
has  always  been  some  degree  of  coop- 
eration between  all  agencies  engaged 
in  law  enforcement.  In  fact,  immigra- 
tion officers  and  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials at  the  State,  county,  and  munici- 
pal level  have  often  cooperated  effec- 
tively in  enforcing  immigration  law, 
even  though  this  cooperation  has 
always  been  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  vary- 
ing from  State  to  State,  district  to  dis- 
trict, and  from  official  to  official. 

In  1978,  however,  then-Attorney 
General  Griffin  Bell  issued  a  directive 
to  Federal  immigration  officials  which 
indicated  that  only  the  Immigration 
and    Naturalization    Service    had    the 


power  to  enforce  the  immigration 
laws.  The  Bell  directive  was  used  for 
several  years  to  stop  cooperation  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  Not  until  last  year  did 
the  Department  of  Justice,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Attorney  General 
William  French  Smith,  reverse  this  re- 
striction on  intergovernmental  coop- 
eration. 

The  hovoc  wrought  by  the  Bell  di- 
rective is  best  illustrated,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  the  situation  in  Wisconsin 
during  the  period  in  which  the  Cubans 
entering  from  Mariel  Harbor  were 
processed  at  Fort  McCoy.  Cubans 
waiting  at  the  camp  would  scale  the 
walls  and  escape  the  camp.  But  Wis- 
consin authorities  would  not  detain 
the  escapees  because  the  Wisconsin  at- 
torney general  had  issued  a  ruling 
saying  that  local  police  could  be  liable 
for  false  arrest  suits  based  on  the  Bell 
directive.  I  saw  the  same  situation 
elsewhere. 

The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
case  which  upheld  such  cooperation, 
Gonzales  v.  City  of  Peoria,  Arizona, 
No.  82-5432  (Dec.  16,  1983),  recognizes 
this  historical  pattern  as  both  consti- 
tutional and  desirable.  In  this  case, 
local  police  had  detained  certain  aliens 
for  immigration  authorities  after  the 
police  had  found  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  aliens  were  in  the 
United  States  illegally.  The  plaintiffs 
claimed  that  such  "immigration 
holds"  violated  their  constitutional 
rights. 

The  opinion  looked  to  congressional 
intentions,  and  found  that,  according 
to  the  conference  report  on  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  ■••  •  • 
other  (that  is.  non-Federal)  officers 
whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  criminal 
laws  would  have  authority  to  make  an 
arrest  for  a  violation  of  a  provision  of 
the  act."  (Conf.  Rept.  No.  1505,  82d 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  reprinted  in  1952  U.S. 
Code  &  Ad.  News  1360,  1361.)  The 
court  also  looked  to  State  law  and 
found  that  the  local  police  in  this  situ- 
ation were  required  by  State  law  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  immigra- 
tion laws. 

More  importantly,  however,  the 
court  found  that  such  cooperation, 
where  police  satisfy  all  of  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment, was  constitutional.  Some  observ- 
ers had  criticized  my  amendment  on 
the  grounds  that  aliens'  constitutional 
rights  would  be  violated  by  such  coop- 
eration. I  believe  that  this  decision,  in 
combmation  with  other  decisions 
which  clearly  demonstrate  the  consti- 
tutionality of  enforcement  of  immigra- 
tion laws  by  State  and  local  officers, 
see,  e.g..  Testa  v.  Katt,  330  U.S.  386, 
389-91  (1947),  has  laid  that  objection 
to  rest. 

Attorney  General  Smith's  decision 
to  begin  cooperation  again  is  welcome. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  long-term 


interests  of  the  country  would  be 
served  by  placing  such  cooperation  on 
a  firm  statutory  basis  not  subject  to 
the  interpretative  whims  of  adminis- 
tration officials  such  as  former  Attor- 
ney General  Bell.  Thus  I  am  pleased 
to  hear  that  an  effort  may  be  made  to 
reintroduce  my  amendment  during 
consideration  of  the  version  of  the 
Slmpson/Mazzoli  immigration  reform 
bill  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  Select  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Policy  recommended 
that  an  immigration  enforcement 
system  be  in  place  before  major  immi- 
gration reforms,  such  as  amnesty  or 
employer  sanctions,  are  enacted  into 
law.  I  fully  agree  with  those  recom- 
mendations, and  add  observations 
based  on  the  collective  enforcement 
experience  of  immigration  officers. 
Interagency  cooperation  is  needed, 
more  so  now  than  before  as  we  move 
to  implement  the  new  provisions  of 
the  Simpson/Mazzoli  bill  in  a  period 
of  budget  tightening. 

Without  consistent  and  sensitive  co- 
operation from  local  law  enforcement 
agencies,  the  Immigration  Service 
cannot  effectively  enforce  immigration 
laws  within  the  United  States.  The 
border  patrol  associations,  both  active 
and  retired,  along  with  the  National 
Sheriff's  Association,  enthusiastically 
support  intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion. It  is  time  we  gave  them  some 
much  needed  assistance.* 


COSPONSORSHIP  OF  SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS  88 
AND  89 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  two  resolutions  de- 
signed to  explore  more  fully  a  series  of 
the  most  despicable  actions  by  any 
government  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere in  the  20th  century.  I  refer  to 
the  involvement  of  the  Government  of 
Cuba  in  aiding  and  abetting  interna- 
tional narcotics  smuggling. 

When  I  held  hearings  on  this  subject 
last  year  in  New  York  City,  it  was  al- 
ready evident  that  the  government  of 
Fidel  Castro  had  launched  a  program 
using  narcotics  to  undermine  our  soci- 
ety, while  bolstering  terrorist  activities 
in  our  hemisphere.  The  diligence  of 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
agents  uncovered  a  multimillion-dollar 
smuggling  operation  that  uses  the 
island  of  Cuba  as  a  way  station  for  the 
furmeling,  by  drug  czars  of  South 
America,  of  incredible  amounts  of 
marihuana,  cocaine,  and  methaqua- 
lone  into  our  country. 

Today  there  is  additional  evidence 
that  the  Castro  regime  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  supporting  and  profiting 
from  this  ugly  enterprise.  Testimony 
of  former  coconspirators  over  the  past 
several  years  has  demonstrated  that 
Cuba  has  consistently  used  the  narcot- 
ics trade  to  fund  terrorist  groups  in 


Latin  America.  In  at  least  one  in- 
stance, Cuba  used  the  smuggling  oper- 
ation to  provide  black-market  weapons 
for  a  Marxist  guerrilla  operation  in 
Colombia.  Why  has  the  world  conunu- 
nity  refused  to  register  its  collective 
disgust  with  such  practices? 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolutions  88 
and  89  seek  to  present  this  matter 
before  two  international  organizations 
so  that  the  full  truth  of  the  Cuban  in- 
volvement in  the  narcotics  pipeline 
from  South  America  can  be  displayed 
to  the  world.  By  introducing  the  evi- 
dence of  willful  violations  of  all  norms 
of  international  decency  before  the 
Organizations  of  American  States  and 
the  United  Nations,  we  will  bring  to 
bear  the  full  brunt  of  international 
outrage  on  this  crime  against  human- 
ity. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Florida 
for  seeking  to  focus  the  world's  scruti- 
ny upon  the  actions  of  Cuba.  Both 
New  York  and  Florida  are  victims  of 
the  Castro-backed  smuggling  oper- 
ations. We  know  what  it  is  like  for  our 
States  to  fight  the  frontline  battles  in 
the  war  against  narcotics.  We  have 
both  walked  through  once  secure 
neighborhoods  that  have  become  the 
"turf"  of  drug  pushers.  I  join  him  now 
in  condemnation  of  a  renegade  govern- 
ment that  seeks  to  undermine  the  soci- 
eties of  neighboring  countries  through 
narcotics  trafficking.  This  body  must 
not  allow  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  and  the  United  Nations  to 
sweep  such  lawlessness  under  the 
carpet  of  indifference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  statement  of  James 
H.  Michel,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs, 
delivered  before  the  Subconmiittee  on 
Security  and  Terrorism  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  April  30,  1983. 
The  statement  follows: 

Cuban  Involvement  in  Narcotics 
Traftickinc 
I  am  very  pleased  to  appear  before  you  to 
testify  on  Cuba's  involvement  in  narcotics 
trafficking.  This  is  a  subject  of  Importance 
to  the  Administration.  We  have  been  follow- 
ing closely  events  relating  to  this  drug  traf- 
fic because  it  is  a  clear  and  evident  danger 
to  the  United  States. 

In  his  testimony  on  March  12  of  last  year. 
Assistant  Secretary  EMders  described  to  you 
the  first  detailed  and  reliable  information 
we  had  obtained  linking  Cuba  to  trafficking 
in  narcotics  as  well  as  arms.  Much  of  that 
information  was  based  on  the  activities  of 
Colombian  drug  trafficker.  Jaime  Guillot 
Lara,  who  was  in  custody  in  Mexico. 

Since  that  time,  four  high  Cuban  officials 
have  been  indicted  by  a  Florida  grand  jury, 
and  the  United  States  has  developed  new 
evidence  from  a  variety  of  independent 
sources  confirming  that  Cuban  officials 
have  facilitated  narcotics  trafficking 
through  the  Caribbean  for  at  least  the  past 
2  years.  They  have  done  so  by  developing  a 
relationship  with  key  Colombian  drug  run- 
ners who.  on  Cuba's  behalf,  purchased  arms 


and  smuggled  them  to  Cuban-backed  insur- 
gent groups  in  Colombia.  In  return,  the 
traffickers  received  safe  passage  of  ships 
carrying  cocaine,  marijuana,  and  methaqua- 
lone  through  Cuban  waters  to  the  United 
States. 

We  are  now  able  to  provide  some  further 
details  on  the  Cuban-Colombian  traffickers' 
M-19  nexus.  We  are  also  prepared  to  pro- 
vide briefings  on  more  sensitive  Informa- 
tion—in a  closed  session. 

We  now  have  information  that  Guillot 
started  his  narcotics  trafficking  activity 
under  official  Cuban  protection  during  the 
summer  of  1980.  His  arrangement  with  the 
Cuban  authorities  assured  him  safe  passage 
through  Cuban  waters  in  return  for  payoffs 
at  the  Cuban  Coast  Guard  station  on  the 
Cuban  north  coast  across  from  Andros 
Island.  The  Bahamas. 

In  addition  to  provision  of  safe  passage, 
Cuban  officials  maintained  close  coordina- 
tion with  Guillot.  His  contacts  included,  at 
the  Cuban  Embassy  In  Bogota.  Ambassador 
Fernando  Ravelo  Renedo  and  Minister 
Counselor  Gonzalo  Bassols  Suarez.  l)oth 
members  of  the  American  Department  of 
the  Cuban  Communist  Party's  Central  Com- 
mittee. He  also  dealt  with  an  America  De- 
partment official  in  the  Cuban  Embassy  in 
Mexico.  Bassols  urged  Guillot  to  work  with 
the  M-19.  In  November  1981  he  reportedly 
•loaned"  Guillot  $10,000  with  which  to  pur- 
chase 500  kilograms  of  cocaine  on  behalf  of 
the  M-19  and  arrange  its  shipment  to  the 
United  States.  We  also  know  that  Guillot, 
fearing  arrest  by  the  Mexican  authorities, 
at  one  point  considered  taking  refuge  In  the 
Cuban  Embassy  In  Mexico  to  avoid  arrest 
and  was  told  by  a  Cuban  contact  there  that 
"Pldel"  had  Instructed  the  Cuban  Embassy 
to  protect  him. 

At  one  point.  Guillot  received  a  Nicara- 
guan  visa  from  the  Nicaraguan  ambassador 
to  Mexico,  who  apparently  acted  on  a  re- 
quest from  M-19  military  leader  Bateman. 
We  know  from  separate  sources  that  in 
early  1982  the  Nicaraguan  Government  was 
negotiating  the  sale  of  a  DC-6  aircraft  to  a 
known  Colombian  drug  runner.  Whether  or 
not  this  Indicates  a  Nicaraguan  role  is  not 
clear  from  the  Information  available,  but 
this  Is  something  we  will  be  examining 
closely. 

We  have  a  report  that  the  Communist 
Party  Presidium,  and  specifically  Fidel 
Castro,  In  early  1979  considered  a  scheme  to 
begin  dealing  with  narcotics  smugglers 
using  C^jba  as  a  bridge  and  support  base  for 
the  networks  to  the  United  States  as  a 
means  to  aid  Cuba  economically  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  deterioration  of  American  so- 
ciety. Also  during  an  Interview  with  Colom- 
bian journalists  In  October  1982,  Pldel 
Castro  described  Guillot  as  a  "good  friend 
of  Cuba."  Castro's  later  statement  to  the 
'Caracol "  Colombian  news  agency  in  Janu- 
ary 1983  that  Cuba  detains  some  Americans 
Involved  in  narcotics  trafficking  is  true  in 
itself,  but  this  does  not  preclude  C^ba  from 
also  using  the  drug  weapon  as  it  sees  fit. 

We  cannot  expect  the  C^iban  Government 
to  acknowledge  Its  involvement  in  drug  traf- 
ficking to  the  United  SUtes.  But  the  evi- 
dence clearly  Indicates  more  than  a  case  of 
corruption  by  local  or  mid-level  security  of- 
ficials in  C^iba.  The  association  with  Guillot 
of  the  Cuban  Embassies  In  Mexico  City  and 
Bogota  and  officers  from  the  America  De- 
partment of  the  Cuban  Commiuiist  Party 
Central  Committee  gives  strong  Indication 
of  official  policy  approval. 

Narcotics  trafficking  has  apparently  been 
sanctioned  by  Cuba  as  a  means  to  finance 
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subversion  in  Latin  America.  The  Adminis- 
tration is  determined  to  discover  the  exact 
extent  o(  Cuban  involvement  in  narcotics. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  we  attach  a  particu- 
larly high  priority  to  any  evidence  of  Cuba's 
use  of  narcotics  as  a  weapon  against  this 
country.* 
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LOVE  A  LENTIL 
•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  praise  of  two  of  the  most  nu- 
tritious but  underappreciated  foods 
known  to  man— dry  peas  and  lentils. 
These  delicious  vegetables  are  high  in 
protein  and  mineral  content,  easily 
shipped,  handled  and  stored,  and  quite 
inexpensive. 

Washington  is  proud  to  be  Americas 
leading  producer  of  dry  peas  and  len- 
tils. Today,  a  group  of  farmwomen 
called  PALS,  who  volunteer  their  time 
to  promote  these  foods,  are  carrying 
out  a  program  in  my  State  called 
"Helping  Out  with  Peas  and  Lentils." 
They  have  arranged  for  the  donation 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  of  dry 
peas  and  lentils  to  food  banks  in  the 
Seattle  and  Spokane  areas.  They  will 
also  be  serving  lentil  soup  to  legisla- 
tors and  visitors  at  the  State  capitols 
in  Olympia  and  Boise.  Governor  Spell- 
man  will  proclaim  today  as  "Washing- 
ton State  Lentil  Day." 

I  am  pleased  to  join  PAUS  today  in 
celebrating  the  lowly  lentil  and  the  di- 
minuitive  dry  pea,  two  of  Washing- 
ton's finest  gifts  to  the  Nation  and  the 
world.* 


AMERICAN  HEART  MONTH 

•  Mrs.   HAWKINS.    Mr.   President,   I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  that  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary   is   by    congressional    resolution 
auid  Presidential  proclamation,  Ameri- 
can   Heart    Month.    Over   42    million 
Americans  have  some  form  of  heart  or 
blood  vessel  disease.  Together  cardio- 
vascular related  diseases  kill  almost  as 
many  Americans  as  all  other  causes  of 
death  combined.   Heart   disease  then 
clearly  remains  America's  No.  1  killer 
accoimting  for  nearly  1  million  deaths 
annually.  Extensive  scientific  studies 
have  identified  several  risk  factors  as 
contributors  to  an  increased  risk  of 
heart  attack  and  stroke.   These  risk 
factors  include  age.  race,  sex.  cigarette 
smoking,  high  blood  pressure,  aind  ele- 
vated   blood    cholesterol.    Of    these, 
three  are  modifiable.  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Himian  Resources  I  am  of  course  very 
concerned  about  the  high  incidence  of 
cardiovascular  disease  in  the  United 
States.    I    am    particularly    distressed 
that  cigarette   smoking  continues   to 
remain  a  serious  health  hazard  to  the 
American    public.    Each    year,    over 
300,000  people  in  the  United  States  die 
from  smoking  related  deaths— that  is, 
one  out  of  every  seven  deaths.   An- 
other 10  million  suffer  some  form  of 
debilitation.  Last  November,  the  Sur- 


geon General  of  the  United  States  re- 
leased his  report,  'The  Health  Conse- 
quences of  Smoking— Cardiovascular 
Disease."  The  findings  of  this  report 
are  significant  and  staggering  and 
during  this  month  I  feel  it  appropriate 
to  bring  some  of  these  findings  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

First.  Cigarette  smoking  is  a  major 
cause  of  coronary  heart  disease  in  the 
United  States  for  both  men  and 
women.  Because  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  population  who  smoke  and 
the  increased  risk  that  cigarette  smok- 
ing represents,  it  should  be  considered 
the  most  important  of  the  known 
modifiable  risk  factors  for  CHD. 

Second.  Overall,  cigarette  smokers 
experience  a  70-percent  greater  CHD 
death  rate  than  do  nonsmokers.  Heavy 
smokers,  those  who  consume  two  or 
more  packs  per  day.  have  CHD  death 
rates  between  two  and  three  times 
greater  than  nonsmokers. 

Third.  The  risk  of  developing  CHD 
increases  with  increasing  exposure  to 
cigarette  smoke,  as  measured  by  the 
number  of  cigarettes  smoked  daily,  the 
total  number  of  years  one  has  smoked, 
and  the  degree  of  inhalation,  and  with 
an  early  age  of  initiation. 

Fourth.  Cigarette  smokers  have  a 
twofold  greater  incidence  of  CHD 
than  do  nonsmokers,  and  heavy  smok- 
ers have  an  almost  fourfold  greater  in- 
cidence. 

Fifth.  Cigarette  smoking  is  a  major 
independent  risk  factor  for  CHD  and 
it  acts  synergistically  with  other  risk 
factors— most  notably,  elevated  choles- 
terol and  hypertension— to  greatly  in- 
crease the  risk  of  CHD. 

Sixth.  Women  have  lower  rates  for 
CHD  than  do  men.  In  particular,  CHD 
rates  for  women  are  lower  prior  to 
menopause.  A  part  of  this  difference  is 
due  to  the  lower  prevalence  of  smok- 
ing in  women,  and  for  those  women 
who  do  smoke,  to  the  tendency  to 
smoke  fewer  cigarettes  per  day  and  to 
inhale  less  deeply.  Among  those 
women  who  have  smoking  patterns 
comparable  to  male  smoking  patterns, 
the  increments  in  CHD  death  rates  are 
similar. 

Seventh.  Women  who  use  oral  con- 
traceptives and  who  smoke  increase 
their  risk  of  a  myocardial  infarction 
by  an  approximately  tenfold  factor, 
compared  with  women  who  neither 
use  oral  contraceptives  nor  smoke. 

Eighth.  Cigarette  smoking  has  been 
found  to  significantly  elevate  the  risk 
of  sudden  death.  Overall,  smokers  ex- 
perience a  two  to  four  times  greater 
risk  of  sudden  death  than  nonsmokers. 
The  risk  appears  to  increase  with  in- 
creasing dosage  as  measured  by  the 
nimiber  of  cigarettes  smoked  per  day 
and  diminishes  with  cessation  of  smok- 
ing. 

Ninth.  The  CHD  mortality  ratio  of 
smokers  is  greater  for  the  younger  age 
groups  than  for  the  older  age  groups. 
Although     the     smoker-to-nonsmoker 


mortality  ratio  narrows  with  increas- 
ing age,  smokers  continue  to  experi- 
ence greater  CHD  death  rates  at  all 
ages. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  staggering 
conclusions  of  the  report  is  that  ciga- 
rette smoking  has  been  estimated  to 
be  responsible  for  up  to  30  percent  of 
all  coronary  heart  disease  deaths  in 
the  United  SUtes  each  year  and  that 
unless  Americans  change  their  smok- 
ing habits,  as  many  as  10  percent  of  all 
persons  now  alive  may  die  premature- 
ly of  heart  disease  attributable  to 
their  smokini'  habits. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources reported  S  772,  the  "Smoking 
Prevention,  Health  and  Education  Act 
of  1983,"  to  the  full  Senate  last  year 
where  it  awaits  consideration.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  carefully  review  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  legislation  and  to  lend 
their  support  for  it.  It  is  indeed  time 
that  we  as  legislators  take  responsible 
action  for  what  the  Surgeon  General 
has  called  the  single  most  preventable 
cause  of  death  in  the  United  States. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
American  Heart  Association  for  its  ef- 
forts both  in  my  State  of  Florida  and 
nationally  and  for  its  dedication  to  the 
reduction  of  premature  death  and  dis- 
ability from  cardiovascular  disease.* 


February  1,  1984 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  AYERS 
MERRITT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though his  accomnlishments  were 
legion,  what  we  realized  with  the 
death  on  December  15,  1983,  of  John 
Ayers  Merritt,  head  football  coach  of 
Tennessee  State  University,  was  how 
much  we  would  all  miss  him. 

Everything  about  Coach  Merritt  was 
larger  than  life,  even  larger  than  his 
233  career  victories.  He  was  a  giant  of 
a  man  who  maneuvered  through  life 
in  a  constant  cloud  of  cigar  smoke.  He 
would  have  caused  fear  and  trembling 
among  us  lesser  mortals  but  for  his  ra- 
diant good  nature  and  his  constant 
wit.  But  even  that  is  not  what  set  him 
apart.  What  made  him  priceless  was 
the  way  he  loved  us  all,  most  particu- 
larly his  players. 

Big  John  Merritt  was  bom  in  Ken- 
tucky. There  was  not  even  a  high 
school  for  blacks  where  he  grew  up,  so 
he  took  himself  off  to  live  with  an 
aunt  in  Louisville  to  earn  a  diploma. 
He  paid  his  way  by  hauling  garbage 
after  school.  But  once  he  discovered 
football,  his  career  was  set.  Kentucky 
State  University  lured  him  with  a  foot- 
ball scholarship,  and  he  stayed  there 
until  he  had  won  his  master's  degree. 
When  he  was  24  years  old.  Big  John 
put  away  thoughts  of  entering  the 
ministry  and  began  a  10-year  coaching 
stint  at  Jackson  State  in  Mississippi. 
By  1962,  he  was  named  black  coach  of 
the  year.  The  next  year,  he  moved  to 


Nashville  to  pick  up  the  reins  at  Ten- 
nessee State  University  and  to  make 
football  history.  But  his  real  reason 
for  the  move  was  not  football  at  all— it 
was  to  be  closer  to  his  aging  parents. 
His  players  soon  found  out  what  the 
world  realized  later— underneath  the 
pranks  and  the  yams  there  lurked  a 
saint  of  a  man. 

The  next  20  years  are  part  of  the 
history  books.  Big  John's  teams  at 
Tennessee  State  won  173  games  and 
lost  only  34,  with  6  ties.  Now,  that  is 
incredible. 

In  30  years  of  college  coaching.  John 
Merritt's  winning  percentage  was  77.5. 
the  highest  in  the  history  of  football.  I 
am  positive  it  turned  out  that  way  be- 
cause Big  John  taught  his  players 
something  more  than  strategy— he 
taught  them  how  to  care. 

In  the  olden  6ays,  football  recruiting 
was  personal  wooing,  and  Big  John 
beat  'em  all  at  wooing.  He  never  lost  a 
parent,  and  seldom  the  son  he  wanted 
for  his  team.  He  would  tramp  around 
the  hollows,  the  plumes  from  his  cigar 
ever  present,  and  pull  up  a  chair  in 
some  remote  living  room  to  practice 
his  inimitable  wizardry.  He  was  impos- 
sible to  resist. 

Later,  as  Ivy  League  opportunities 
opened  up  for  even  the  poorest  blacks 
and  rival  training  tables  groaned  with 
the  steaks  Tennessee  State  could  not 
afford.  Big  John  still  managed  to 
snare  almost  every  player  he  set  his 
cap  for.  It  showed.  Tennessee  State 
achieved  four  undefeated  seasons  and 
six  national  championships. 

For  the  rest  of  us,  who  could  not 
play  football  on  his  teams,  there  were 
his  legendary  appearances  and  speech- 
es and  visits.  With  an  unlimited  supply 
of  folklore  and  anecdotes,  he  was  in  a 
class  by  himself.  That  was  because  the 
spirit  of  John  Ayers  Merritt  always 
shone  through.  In  a  way.  Big  John 
never  really  gave  up  the  ministry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  series  of 
newspaper  articles  about  Coach  Mer- 
ritt be  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 
The  articles  are  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean. 
Dec.  18.  1983] 
"Bio   John''    Had   Style   Au.   His   Own- 
TSU's  John  Merritt:  Notable  and  Quota- 
ble 

(By  John  Bibb) 
It's  Robert  Browning's  line,  and  somehow 
on  this  particularly  sad  weekend,  it's  a 
thought  that  helps  us  remember  John  Mer- 
ritt as  the  sort  of  man  who  ".  .  liked 
whate'er  he  looked  on,  and  his  looks  went 
everywhere  ..." 
Ive  an  idea  Big  John  is  chuckhng,  right 

now:  J  J  - 

•Hey.  Baby,  who  is  this  Browning  dude? 
He  talks  a  big  game,  but  can  he  rush  the 
passer?" 

Of  course.  John  Merritt  would  have  said  it 
with  a  flavor  all  his  own  because  when  it 
came  to  putting  words  together,  the  legend- 
ary Tennessee  State  University  football, 
coach  whose  funeral  is  tomorrow,  was  in  a 
class  by  himself. 


For  instance,  his  "quick  as  a  hiccup"  ex- 
pression to  describe  a  superfast  player  has 
found  its  niche  in  football  lore.  It's  pretty 
well  established,  too,  that  Merritt's  post- 
game  press  conferences  often  were  as  cre- 
ative and  exciting  as  the  game  itself.  He  was 
as  "quotable"  as  any  person  in  any  field  of 
sports. 

"It  doesn't  make  sense  to  get  a  reporter's 
attention  and  then  not  have  anything  for 
him  to  write,  does  it?"  Merritt  once  said 
when  we  were  engaged  in  a  rather  pointed 
conversation.  It  was  on  an  occasion  when  he 
had  said  one  thing  after  a  game  Saturday 
night,  and  by  the  time  of  his  television  show 
Sunday  afternoon  he  was  huffing  and  puff- 
ing and  telling  all  the  world  he  had  been 
misquoted: 

"...  what  you  read  In  The  Tennessean 
this  morning  ain't  what  I  said  at  all.  But, 
I'm  still  friends  with  those  fellows  down 
there  at  the  paper.  They  just  got  a  little 
mixed  up  on  my  quotes  .  .  ." 

It  was  frustrating  to  deal  with  Merritt  m 
such  instances,  for  neither  notes,  witnesses 
nor  tapes  of  a  suddenly  vehemently-denied 
remark,  were  sufficient  evidence  for  him  to 
admit  he  was  in  error. 

"Come  on.  now  Baby, "  he'd  growl  back  of 
a  billowing  cloud  of  cigar  smoke,  "look  at  it 
this  way.  So.  we  got  ourselves  a  little  misun- 
derstanding. So,  you  got  yourself  a  good 
story  Saturday  night,  now  you  got  yourself 
another  one  today.  Can't  beat  that,  can 
you?  That  ought  to  sell  those  newspapers— 
and  it  ain't  gonna  hurt  the  television  rating, 
either.  Right?" 

Im  convinced  his  picturesque  language 
was  as  carefully  well-orchestrated  as  many 
of  his  hundreds  of  football  stratagems.  For 
instance,  in  routine  everyday  conversation, 
you  seldom  heard  "ain't,"  but  put  him  on  a 
speaker's  platform,  behind  a  microphone  or 
across  the  table  from  a  sports  writer,  and 
Merritt  seemed  to  have  his  answers  pre- 
planned, complete  with  the  homillies  that 
made  him  a  choice  after-dinner  speaker  or 
interview. 

His  keen  sense  of  humor  left  many  an  au- 
dience roaring,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  don't 
believe  there  has  ever  been  a  coach  with 
more  compassion,  more  genuine  Interest  in 
a  player,  th?n  John  Merritt. 

One  Monday  morning  several  seasons  ago, 
after  a  particularly  lopsided  Tennessee 
State  victory,  I  was  wondering  why  he 
didn't  sit  down  and  put  his  football  philoso- 
phy on  paper.  I  suggested  such  Ideas  would 
be  text  book  material. 

■What  you  talking  about?"  he  laughed. 
"Ain't  nobody  gonna  listen  to  me,  cause 
what  I  tell  a  boy  about  playing  football  he 
already  knows." 

"Hold  on.  Coach,  you  l>etter  run  that  by 
me  again." 

"Well,  there's  two  sides  to  the  game.  One 
Is  the  glamour  side,  like  the  walk  to  and 
from  the  stadium  with  your  arm  around 
your  sweetheart  and  your  picture  in  the 
game  program.  The  pro  scouts  are  talking  to 
you  and  everybody  is  patting  you  on  the 
fanny  and  telling  you  how  good  you  are. 
The  band  is  prancing  around  playing  all  the 
good  music,  and  college  football  is  a  dream 
come  true.  That's  the  side  everybody  appre- 
ciates. That's  fun.  That's  why  they  think 
they  play, "  Merritt  said,  his  voice  lowering 
as  his  mood  became  more  and  more  pensive. 
•But  I  know  better,  and  so  do  they.  It's 
the  other  side  that  makes  football  such  a 
great  game.  I'm  Ulklng  about  that  side  a 
boy  experiences  when  he  walks  out  of  the 
lockerroom  Into  the  bitter  cold  night  after 
practicing  two  hours.  Ain't  nobody  there  to 


hold  his  hand.  Ain't  nothing  glamorous 
about  a  lump  on  your  nose  and  an  ankle 
that  won't  bend.  Ain't  no  music.  Ain't  no 
girls.  It's  a  long,  lonely  walk  to  the  dorm 
and  that  book  report  is  due  tomorrow.  He's 
finally  realized  he  ain't  big  enough  to  play 
pro  ball,  and  even  If  he  had  the  size,  he  ain't 
fast  enough. 

"But,  come  Saturday,  there's  gonna  be  a 
bunch  of  guys  depending  on  him  to  pin  back 
his  ears  and  come  flying  hard  and  fast  to 
rush  the  passer.  He  ain't  gonna  let  those 
guys  down.  So.  he  hunches  his  shoulders, 
turns  Into  the  wind  and  keeps  on  walking. 
That's  why  he  really  plays.  Don't  let  any- 
body fool  you.  That's  what  our  slogan  at 
TSU  is  all  about— Pride  and  Poise.  That's 
what  counts.  You  learn  about  that  when  it's 
cold  and  rainy  and  the  book  report  Is  due  in 
the  morning." 

John  Merritt  was  57  when  he  died  Thurs- 
day night,  and  those  football  players  who 
played  for  him.  and  those  of  us  In  this  busi- 
ness who  wrote  about  him.  know  the  deep 
loss  we  have  sustained. 

Yet,  deep  as  is  our  sadness,  perhaps  the 
real  losers  at  John  Merritt's  death  are  those 
players  and  sports  writers  of  generations  yet 
unlMjm. 

They'll  never  have  a  chance  to  know  him. 


tProm  the  NashvlUe  (Tenn.)  Tennessean. 
Dec.  16,  1983] 
"Big  John's"  Soul  Will  Live  Forever 
(By  lArry  Woody) 
When  John  Merritt  completed  his  eighth 
year  at  the  cramped  little  one-room  elemen- 
tary school  In  Falmouth  Ky.,  he  had  no- 
where to  go. 
Quite  literally. 

In  1937  there  was  no  local  high  school  for 
blacks. 

But  young  Merritt  was  determined  to  fur- 
ther his  education,  so  he  packed  up  and 
moved  to  Louisville,  where  he  lived  with  an 
aunt  and  attended  Central  High  School.  He 
hauled  garbage  after  school,  studied  at 
night  and  attended  church  on  Sundays. 

Then  sometime  during  his  sophomore 
year,  Merritt's  physics  teacher  talked  him 
into  trying  his  hand  at  football— a  game 
he'd  never  even  watched— and  the  legend 
was  begim.  He  would  go  on  to  become  one  of 
the  most  successful  coaches  the  game  has 
ever  known. 

Merritt  died  Thurday  night,  at  age  57, 
from  lingering  heart  problems. 

The  man  everyone  affectionally  called 
"Big  John"  Is  gone  but  his  legacy  will  live 
on.  Much  of  It  will  be  recounted  this  after- 
noon In  a  special  memorial  service  on  the 
TSU  campus.  There  will  be  a  public  viewing 
at  Gentry  Center  from  2  p.m.  untU  the  start 
of  the  service  at  4. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  tomorrow  at 
11  a.m.  at  Clark  Memorial  Methodist 
Church,  1014  14th  Ave.  North.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Greenwood  Cemetery  on  Elm  Hill 
Pike. 

Merritt's  coaching  career  spans  33  years, 
dating  back  to  his  first  job  at  VersaUles 
(Ky.)  High  School.  In  30  years  of  coUege 
coaching.  Merritt  compiled  a  won-lost 
record  of  233-67-11.  That  winning  percent- 
age of  77.5  Is  the  highest  in  the  history  of 
the  sport. 

Merritt's  233  wins  are  third-highest  ever, 
behind  only  late  Alabama  coach  Paul 
"Bear"  Bryant  (323)  and  current  Grambling 
University  coach  Eddie  Robinson  (313). 

During  10  years  at  Jackson  SUte  In  Mis- 
sissippi, Merritt's  teams  ran  up  a  record  of 
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68-28-3  and  he  was  named  Black  College 
Football  Coach  of  the  Year  In  1962. 

He  arrived  at  Tennessee  State  in  1963  and 
over  the  next  20  years  coached  his  teams  to 
an  astounding  173-34-6  record.  Merritt's 
TSU  teams  never  had  a  losing  season.  They 
turned  in  four  unbeaten  seasons,  won  six 
national  championships  and  sent  over  100 
players  to  the  pros. 

Merritt's  accomplishments  at  Tennessee 
State  were  exemplified  in  the  quality  of 
players  produced  at  the  school.  A  total  of  57 
All-American  played  for  the  Big  Blue  Tigers 
under  Merritt's  tutelage. 

Merritt  was  named  national  Coach  of  the 
Year  twice  more,  and  in  1980  received  a 
phone  call  from  President  Jimmy  Carter, 
congratulating  him  on  his  200th  victory. 

When  his  faltering  health  finally  forced 
Merritt  to  submit  his  resignation  Nov.  21. 
his  fame  as  a  football  coach  and  a  motivator 
of  men  was  nationwide. 

What  he  really  wanted  to  be.  as  a  young- 
ster, was  a  doctor. 

But  funds  were  in  short  supply  in  the 
Merritt  household  when  John  was  growing 
up.  His  rock  mason  father  barely  earned 
enough  to  make  Depression-era  ends  meet 
for  his  family  of  four,  and  medical  school 
was  only  the  stuff  of  dreams. 

Merritt  more  realistically  considered  the 
ministry.  In  a  1979  interview  with  The  Ten- 
neaaean.  he  said  he  would've  made  a  great 
preacher. 

"Goodness  yes,"  he  said.  "I  would've  made 
a  great  one,  you  can  bet  on  that.  But  really. 
I  suppose  I've  saved  as  many  souls  through 
coaching  as  I  could've  saved  from  the  pulpit. 
I've  seen  kids  come  in  here  with  absolutely 
nothing  and  leave  with  a  bright  future. 
That's  the  accomplisment  I'm  most  proud 
of— not  a  bunch  of  numl)ers  on  some  won- 
lost  record." 

It  was  Merritt's  strong  family  ties  that 
prompted  his  move  from  a  highly-successful 
Jackson  State  program  to  the  then-murky 
waters  of  Tennessee  Sute  in  1963. 

He  often  recalled  listening  to  games  of  the 
Cincinnati  Reds  (36  miles  north)  on  the 
radio  with  his  father. 

"About  all  we  had  back  then  was  church, 
baseball  and  each  other."  he  saiJ.  We 
couldn't  afford  to  actually  attend  a  game,  of 
course,  but  we  followed  the  Reds  faithfully 
on  our  old  radio. 

"After  I'd  been  away  at  Jackson  State  for 
10  years,  my  parents  were  getting  pretty  old 
and  I  wanted  to  be  nearer  to  them."  ex- 
plained Merritt.  "I  had  no  Nashville  ties  and 
no  TSU  connections  when  I  came  here,  and 
I  had  no  idea  we'd  be  able  to  accomplish  the 
things  we've  been  able  to  accomplish.  I 
guess  the  Good  Lord  has  been  on  our  side." 

John  Ayers  Merritt,  Jan.  26.  1926-Dec.  15. 
1983.* 


eral  years  due  to  severe  water  damage 
to  the  structure,  as  well  as  other  prob- 
lems. It  is  so  bad  that  mushrooms  are 
even  growing  in  the  floors  of  that 
grand  old  edifice. 

In  the  closing  days  of  Lhe  1981  con- 
gressional session,  we  passed  Public 
Law  97-125  to  authorize  the  renova- 
tion of  Union  Station  by  converting  it 
into  a  mixed-use  railway  station  and 
commercial  complex. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  will  soon  see  consider- 
able activity  as  a  result  of  that  law. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Transporta- 
tion Secretary  Dole,  work  began  last 
week  on  some  necessary  short-term 
structural,  electrical,  and  mechanical 
repairs. 

Secretary  Dole  will  soon  consider  a 
number  of  applications  from  architec- 
tural firms  that  wish  to  design  and 
oversee  the  actual  repair  work  on 
Union  Station. 

At  the  same  time.  Secretary  Dole 
has  asked  seven  development  compa- 
nies to  submit  final  designs  for  the 
building's  interior— 100,000  square  feet 
of  retail  space,  plus  80.000  square  feet 
of  office  space. 

Both  the  developer  and  the  architect 
should  be  selected  around  Memorial 
Day. 

In  the  meantime,  work  to  complete 
the  parking  garage  is  to  begin  this 
spring.  The  parking  garage  should  be 
completed  30  months  later.  And  there 
is  more  good  news.  The  garage  con- 
tract came  in  at  $24,800,000— 
$7,000,000  below  estimates. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Secretary 
Dole  for  her  leadership  in  moving  this 
important  project  forward.  I  look  for- 
ward with  her  to  that  day— now  sched- 
uled for  July  1987— when  Union  Sta- 
tion will  be  reopened  to  the  public  as  a 
major  railroad  station  as  well  as  a 
commercial  magnet  for  development 
in  this  part  of  Washington.* 


UNION  STATION  RENEWAL 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
bring  to  the  Senate  what  I  believe  is 
some  very  good  news— good  news  re- 
garding a  project  that  has  long  proved 
as  vexing  to  me  as  it  has  to  many  of 
my  colleagues. 

This  concerns  the  future  of  Union 
Station,  three  blocks  north  of  this 
Chamber. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  the  costly— 
and  unsuccessful— efforts  to  convert 
Union  Station  into  a  National  Visitors 
Center.  This  grand  old  building  has 
been  closed  to  all  uses  for  the  past  sev- 


LATCHKEY  CHILDREN 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  newspaper 
column  on  latchkey  children  that  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post.  The  column,  written  by  Judy 
Marui.  focuses  on  the  problems  facing 
latchkey  children  and  on  S.  1531.  the 
School  Facilities  Child  Care  Act, 
which  I  introduced  with  Senator  Pell 
in  June  of  last  year. 

Since  it  was  introduced,  the  School 
Facilities  Child  Care  Act  has  received 
support  and  endorsements  from  a  wide 
variety  of  groups  interested  in  before 
and/or  after  school  child  care.  Such 
organizations  as  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  National  Association  of 
Elementary  School  Principals,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Working 
Women,  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, Camp  Fire.  Inc..  and  the  Na- 
tional Black  Child  Institute  have  lent 


their  names  in  support  of  this  bill.  In 
all.  over  20  organizations  have  en- 
dorsed S.  1531  with  many  other  groups 
supporting  it. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities has  scheduled  a  March  1 
hearing  on  the  School  Facilities  Child 
Care  Act  to  exsunine  the  needs  of  mil- 
lions of  children  for  before  and/or 
after  school  child  care. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  in  the 
dialog  on  school  age  child  care,  and  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  review  the 
article  by  Judy  Mann. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  directly  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

LATCHKry  Kids 
(By  Judy  Mann) 

Working  Mother  magazine  has  just  pub- 
lished the  results  of  a  nationwide  survey  on 
who  takes  care  of  children  after  school  that 
offers  a  little  good  news  to  parents  of  chil- 
dren who  take  care  of  themselves.  Most  of 
the  709  children  surveyed  showed  little  or 
none  of  the  fears,  loneliness  and  boredom 
that  have  been  reported  in  previous  studies. 
Instead,  the  experience  appears  to  help 
them  develop  their  sense  of  self-reliance 
and  responsibility. 

The  survey  included  children  6  to  14  years 
of  age.  and  it  is  significant  to  note  that  most 
of  them  lived  in  suburban  and  rural  areas, 
rather  than  cities.  While  most  of  the  6-  and 
7-year-olds  surveyed  were  under  some  form 
of  adult  supervision,  about  a  third  of  the  8- 
and  9-year-olds  took  care  of  themselves  and 
more  than  half  of  the  10-year-olds  did. 
Nearly  20  percent  of  the  8-year-olds  were 
also  taken  care  of  by  an  older  brother  or 
sister. 

Most  of  the  younger  latchkey  children 
spent  only  an  hour  or  less  alone.  Of  those  in 
day-care  arrangements,  a  sizeable  number 
said  they  would  rather  be  home  by  them- 
selves. Some  40  p>ercent  of  the  children  re- 
sponded that  they  never  minded  being 
alone,  and  a  quarter  said  they  only  minded 
it  sometimes. 

Most  of  the  children  spent  their  time 
watching  television,  doing  chores  and  home- 
work and  playing  outdoors.  Some  came 
home  to  prepared  snacks.  Some  as  young  as 
8  found  that  the  quiet  in  the  house  provided 
an  ideal  time  to  read.  All  were  in  contact 
with  an  adult  and  many  routinely  called 
their  parents  at  work  to  check  in.  The 
survey  detected  a  lot  of  antagonism  between 
brothers  and  sisters  who  babysat  younger 
children,  and  a  number  of  children  wished 
they  could  have  friends  over  to  play  in  the 
afternoons  more  often. 

Estimates  on  the  number  of  latchkey  chil- 
dren vary  enormously.  Rep.  Patricia  Schroe- 
der  (D.-Col.),  cochalrwoman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Caucus  for  Women's  Issues,  used  the 
figure  of  six  million  when  she  introduced 
the  School  Facilities  Child  Care  Act  last 
September.  The  act,  which  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell  (D.- 
R.I.) and  Sen.  Donald  Riegle  (D.-Mich.)  last 
June,  would  provide  $15  million  a  year  for 
three  years  to  the  secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  give  grants  to  public 
agencies  and  private  nonprofit  community 
groups  to  set  up  child-care  programs  In  the 
public  schools. 

There  are  about  125  such  programs  in  33 
states,  according  to  Schroeder.  Arlington 
and  Fairfax  Counties  and  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia have  had  successful  day-care  pro- 
grams based  in  the  public  schools,  although 
the  demand  in  the  District  far  exceeds  the 
supply.  The  act  requires  that  day  care  be 
provided  with  a  sliding  fee  scale,  which 
would  enable  it  to  serve  low-income  families. 

Six  thousand  children  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  14  die  in  accidents  every  year.  Pell 
said  when  he  introduced  his  bill,  including 
1,000  who  die  as  a  result  of  fires.  "In  almost 
all  of  these  situations,  no  adult  is  present. 
In  1981,  the  Newark,  N.J.,  Fire  Department 
reported  that  one  in  six  calls  received  by  the 
fire  department  were  from  children  home 
alone." 

Studies  of  latchkey  children  in  the  Dis- 
trict done  by  Drs.  Lynette  and  Thomas 
Long  of  the  School  of  Education  at  Catholic 
University  found  that  they  experienced  fear 
and  loneliness  at  a  much  higher  rate  than 
children  who  are  cared  for  by  an  adult. 
Most  of  these  latchkey  children  were  alone 
two  or  three  hours. 

The  Longs  also  surveyed  latchkey  chil- 
dren in  Bethesda  and  Potomac  and  found 
they  were  much  less  frightened.  "Many  par- 
ents provided  security  systems  in  their 
houses, "  says  Thomas  Long.  "Parents  in 
those  communities  themselves  feel  those 
communities  are  safer  and  they  communi- 
cate that  to  the  child.  In  the  city,  you  find 
many  parents  who  have  had  their  next-door 
neighbor  robbed  and  they  feel  the  neighbor- 
hood isn't  safe  and  they  communicate  that 
to  their  children." 

The  School  Facilities  Child  Care  Act  does 
not  call  for  big  spending;  It  would  encour- 
age communities  to  put  existing  facilities  to 
greater  use.  rather  than  foster  elaborate 
new  programs  and  construction.  While  the 
Working  Mother  survey  can  reassure  cer- 
tain parents  that  their  children  may  not  be 
harmed  by  being  home  alone,  there  is  solid 
evidence  on  the  other  side  that  some  chil- 
dren are  hurt  by  it  emotionally  and,  in  the 
case  of  accidents  and  fires,  physically  as 
well. 

We  spend  billions  on  public  education  a 
year  because  it  is  an  investment  in  the  na- 
tion's future.  So  is  better  care  for  latchkey 
children. • 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or.  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  a 
proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  notifi- 
cations which  have  been  received. 

The  notifications  follow; 


Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  30,  1984. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-00005/85ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  84-30,  concerning 
the   Department   of  the  Army's  proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Lebanon  for  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  estimated  to  cost  $28  mil- 
lion. Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to 
your   office,   we   plan   to   notify   the   news 
media. 

Sincerely. 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 

Acting  Director. 

Transmittal  No.  84-30 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance   of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant   to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Lebanon 
(ii)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

Major  Defense  Equipment*  $22  million 
Other 6  million 

Total 28  million 

•  As  defined  In  section  47(6)  of  tiie  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(iii)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: A  quantity  of  35  M48A5  tanks  with 
ancillary  equipment  and  spare  parts, 
(iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (UXH) 
(v)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc..  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold: 

<vii)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  Included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(viii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
Jan.  30,  1984. 

POLICY  justification 
Lebanon— M4&AS  tanks 
The  Government  of  Lebanon  has  request- 
ed the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  35  M48A5 
tanks  with  ancillary  equipment  and  spare 
parts  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $28  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by  en- 
abling Lebanon  to  increase  its  capability  to 
provide  for  its  own  security  and  defense.  As 
the  Lebanese  Government  reasserts  itself  in 
the  wake  of  recent  hostilities,  well  equipped 
and  trained  armed  forces  are  essential  to  as- 
suring the  nation's  sovereignty. 

The  tanks  will  be  used  to  equip  an  addi- 
tional battalion  of  the  Lebanese  Army  and 
to  replace  one  tank  lost  due  to  combat.  The 
sale  of  this  equipment  and  support  will  not 
effect  the  basic  military  balance  in  the 
region. 

The  M48A5  tanks  will  come  from  U.S. 
Army  Depot  stocks. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  12  additional  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment personnel  to  Lebanon  for  no  more 
than  179  days. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington,  D.C,  January  30,  1984. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-04386/83ct 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 


ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  84-21.  con- 
cerning the  Department  of  the  Air  Forces 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for 
defense  articles  and  services  estimated  to 
cost  $63  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is 
delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Oast. 

Director. 

Transmittal  No.  84-21 

Notice  of  Proposed   Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant   to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia 
(ii)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

Major  Defense  Equipment*    $0  million 
Other 63  million 

Total 63  million 

•As  defined  in  section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(iii)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: This  amendment  will  increase  the 
capitalization  value  of  the  existing  stock 
level  equity  portion  of  the  Cooperative  Lo- 
gistics Supply  Support  Arrangement 
(CLSSA)  case  for  spare  parts  in  support  of 
major  items  of  air  force  equipment  of  U.S. 
origin  already  delivered  to  and  being  operat- 
ed by  the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Air  Force  (KAA. 
Amendment  10). 

(v)  Sales  Commission,  Fee.  etc..  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vii)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(viii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
January  30,  1984. 

POLICY  JUSTIFICATION 

Saudi  Arabia— Cooperative  Logistics  Supply 
Support  Arrangement 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested that  the  value  of  the  existing  Coop- 
erative Logistics  Supply  Support  Arrange- 
ment (CLSSA)  stock  level  equity  case  for 
support  of  major  items  of  air  force  equip- 
ment of  U.S.  origin  already  delivered  to  and 
being  operated  by  the  Royal  Saudi  Air 
Force  be  increased  from  $169  million  to  $232 
million,  an  increase  of  $63  million. 

This  sale  is  consistent  with  the  U.S.  policy 
of  assisting  other  nations  to  provide  for 
their  own  defense  by  allowing  the  transfer 
of  reasonable  amounts  of  defense  articles 
and  services.  This  sale  will  demonstrate  the 
continuing  willingness  of  the  U.S.  to  sup- 
port Saudi  Arabia  which  is  an  important 
force  for  moderation  in  the  region. 

This  amendment  will  increase  the  CLSSA 
equity  of  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
logistics  system  and  will  provide  continued 
logistical  support  for  air  force  equipment 
previously  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

This  sale  will  not  affect  the  basic  military 
balance  in  the  region. 

There  will  be  no  prime  contractor  for  this 
transaction. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  personnel  or  contractor  repre- 
sentatives to  Saudi  Arabia. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 
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Dirafsi  SKUiimr  Assistamci  Agkmcy. 

Washington,  D.C..  January  30,  1984. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-16639/83ct 
Hon.  Chaxi,ss  H.  Pmcr. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dkak  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Amvs  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  84-28.  concerning 
the    Department    of    the    Navy's    proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Egypt  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  S1S4  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely. 

Phiup  C.  Gast. 

Director. 

Trahsmtttal  No.  84-28 
Notice  of  Proposed   Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Egypt 
<li)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

Major  Defense  Equipment*    $0  million 
Other .„ 154  million 

Total 154  million 

*As  defined  In  Section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(iii)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: A  quantity  of  four  AN/TPS-59  and 
eight  AN/TPS-63  Air  Search  Radars  with 
associated  services,  support  equipment,  and 
logistics  support. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (LAU  and 
LAV) 

(v)  Sales  Commission.  Pee.  etc..  Paid.  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None 

(vii)  Section  28  Report:  TPS-63  Radar  in- 
cluded in  report  for  quarter  ending  30  Sep- 
tember 1983. 

(viii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
Jan.  30.  1984. 

POLICY  JtJSTlFlCATlOM 

Egypt— AN/TPS-S9  and  AN/TPS-63  Air 

Search  Radars 
The  Government  of  Egypt  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  four  AN/TPS- 
59  and  eight  AN/TPS-63  Air  Search  Radars 
with  associated  services,  support  equipment, 
and  logistics  support  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$154  million. 

This  sale  is  consistent  with  the  stated  U.S. 
policy  of  assisting  friendly  nations  in  provid- 
ing for  their  own  defense  by  allowing  the 
transfer  of  reasonable  amounts  of  defense 
articles  and  services.  It  will  demonstrate  the 
continued  willingness  of  the  United  States 
to  support  the  Egyptian  effort  to  improve 
the  security  of  the  country  through  mod- 
ernization of  its  air  defense  forces.  In  a  re- 
gional context,  enhancement  of  the  defen- 
sive capabilities  of  Egypt  will  also  contrib- 
ute to  overall  Middle  East  security. 

Egypt  is  in  the  process  of  upgrading  and 
expanding  its  air  defense  capabilities 
through  the  purchase  of  equipment  from 
the  United  States.  This  sale  will  provide  ad- 
ditional radar  sets  as  part  of  the  overall  air 
defense  network. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  principal  contractors  will  be  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Corporation  of  Syracuse.  New 
York,  and  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corpo- 
ration of  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 


Government    or    contractor    personnel    to 
Egypt. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


BUDGET  DEFICITS  MUST  BE 
REDUCED 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  Important  economic  issue  which 
this  session  of  Congress  faces  involves 
the  enormous  projected  Federal 
budget  deficits  and  their  impact  on 
real  interest  rates. 

If  Reagan  administration  policies 
continue,  in  just  6  years,  the  cumula- 
tive national  debt  will  double.  Current- 
ly, interest  payment  on  the  national 
debt  is  the  fastest  growing  component 
of  the  Federal  budget.  Unless  we  stem 
the  flow  of  red  ink,  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy faces  an  uncertain  future.  Indeed, 
the  economic  recovery  now  underway 
may  grind  to  a  halt  because  of  the 
record  high  real  interest  rates  we  are 
experiencing. 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  the 
current  deficit  problem  is  the  growth 
of  the  structural  deficit.  This  is  the 
deficit  that  simply  does  not  disappear 
even  with  robust  economic  growth. 
The  President's  own  budget  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  submitted  in  Feb- 
ruary 1983  projected  the  structural 
deficit  to  grow  to  4.6  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  by  fiscal  year 
1989.  According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  this  is  particularly 
troublesome  because  it  impacts  upon 
future  generations'  standards  of  living 
and  long-range  business  investment 
decisions. 

The  deficit  problem  is  one  which  af- 
fects each  and  every  American  and 
transcends  partisan  politics.  Deficits 
cannot  be  significantly  reduced 
through  spending  reductions  or  tax  in- 
creases alone.  All  facets  of  the  Federal 
budget  must  be  addressed.  This  means 
that  a  comprehensive  deficit  reduction 
package  must  be  sought.  Such  a  strat- 
egy was  devised  last  year  in  the  form 
of  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion, but  final  action  was  not  achieved. 

A  recent  article  by  Dr.  Kurt  Flexner 
in  the  Commercial  Appeal  of  Mem- 
phis, Term.,  reiterated  what  many  of 
us  have  been  saying  for  quite  some 
time  with  respect  to  solving  the  deficit 
problem.  The  article  notes  that 
mounting  budget  deficits  imperil 
future  economic  recovery  at  home  and 
abroad,  most  especially  because  hiige 
deficits  mean  high  interest  rates  now 
and  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Dr. 
Flexner's  article  to  my  colleagues  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 

Dec.  20.  1983) 

EkroNOMic  Perils  Remain 

(By  Kurt  Flexner) 

This  is  a  good  time  of  the  year  to  look  at 
the  economic  tutlance  sheet,  aince  it  is  the 


Christmas  season,  this  balance  sheet  should 
be  as  cheerful  as  possible  without  sacrificing 
objectivity. 

In  1983  the  economy  experienced  a  defi- 
nite upturn  measured  by  a  4  to  5  percent  in- 
crease in  the  gross  national  product.  Unem- 
ployment is  still  high,  but  it  fell  from  a 
record  of  10.8  percent  a  year  ago  to  8.4  per- 
cent at  the  end  of  November.  This  means 
that  9  million  workers  are  unemployed 
today  compared  to  11.5  million  a  year  ago. 

The  rate  of  inflation  has  dropped  from  12 
percent  at  the  beginning  of  1981  to  about  5 
percent  at  present.  Interest  rates  have  de- 
clined somewhat,  enough  to  make  the  stock 
market  bullish.  Consumer  spending  has 
shown  some  definite  gains  over  the  previous 
two  years,  which  had  reduced  housing,  auto- 
mobiles and  other  durables  to  record  lows 
since  World  War  II. 

These  gains  on  the  asset  side  of  the  bal- 
ance sheet  should  bring  joy  to  the  Christ- 
mas season,  but  afterward  we  must  watch 
the  liability  side  to  make  sure  that  our  econ- 
omy is  going  to  stay  in  business. 

The  three  most  critical  items  are  the 
record  deficits,  the  high  real  interest  rates, 
and  a  still  unacceptably  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment. Real  interest  rates  are  actual 
rates  adjusted  for  inflation.  They  are  a 
factor  in  determining  private  investment 
that  leads  to  economic  growth.  The  actual 
adjusted  rates  are  more  important  in  specu- 
lative investments  and  in  changes  in  stock 
and  bond  prices. 

Real  interest  rates  are  higher  today  then 
at  any  other  time  in  this  century.  The  real 
interest  rate  on  long-term  AAA  corporate 
bonds  during  the  Eisenhower  or  Kennedy 
administrations  was  about  2  percent.  Today 
it  is  about  8  percent.  The  real  interest  rate 
on  conventional  mortgages  at  that  time  was 
between  3  and  4  percent.  Today  it  is  about  9 
percent.  These  facts  are  highly  significant 
to  a  genuine  economic  recovery,  which  in 
our  system  must  be  centered  in  the  private 
sector. 

The  significance  of  the  size  of  the  deficits 
of  the  1980s— $410  billion  in  the  last  three 
fiscal  years— can  l)est  be  grasped  when  they 
are  compared  ..o  earlier  deficits,  which  the 
President  says  created  the  problems  he 
faces.  In  the  1960s  the  federal  debt  rose  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  about  V^  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  GNP.  Ten  years  ago  in  1973.  at 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War.  the  deficit  was 
about  2.5  percent  of  the  GNP.  In  1983  the 
deficit  amounted  to  more  than  6'/4  percent 
of  the  GNP.  by  far  the  highest  in  U.S.  histo- 
ry, except  during  World  War  II. 

The  deficit  problem  will  t)ecome  much 
more  serious  unless  we  rechart  our  econom- 
ic course.  By  1986.  interest  on  the  public 
debt  will  be  about  $200  billion,  or  about  $75 
billion  more  than  this  year.  The  arms  race 
and  the  growing  number  of  local  wars  all 
over  the  world  in  which  we  are  involved  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  will  inevitably  add  to  the 
deficits. 

The  defaults  in  the  Third  World  debt  may 
require  at>out  $30  billion  a  year  in  transfer 
payments  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  avoid  serious  problems  in  our  bank- 
ing system. 

Unemployment  is  still  higher  than  it  has 
been  since  the  Great  Depression,  except  in 
two  years  of  the  1970s  when  it  was  slightly 
higher  than  now.  Apart  from  the  human 
problems,  there  is  the  problem  of  the  defi- 
cits caused  by  unemployment. 

The  present  administration  has  had  a  bit 
of  good  luck  on  its  side.  In  spite  of  the  huge 
deficits  the  upturn  was  spared  the  usual  in- 
flationary pressures  by  a  30  percent  drop  in 


energy  demand  with  a  commensurate  drop 
in  oil  prices,  and  by  a  record  agricultural 
output  which  kept  food  prices  down. 

In  spite  of  the  problems  accumulating  in 
the  economy,  the  upturn  may  continue  until 
the  1984  election  with  a  bit  of  luck,  the  kind 
that  has  kept  the  deficit  from  pushing 
prices  up  in  1983.  We  should  take  this  re- 
prieve to  put  the  economy  on  a  new  course, 
to  help  avert  the  otherwsie  probable  eco- 
nomic chaos  in  1985  and  after. 

Real  interest  rates  must  be  significantly 
reduced  so  that  the  private  sector  can  per- 
form adequately  without  the  aid  of  an  ar- 
maments race  or  a  war  economy.  Loan^  to 
the  Third  World  should  be  renegotiated 
with  realistic  interest  rates.There  is  no  way 
the  Third  World  can  pay  12  to  20  percent 
interest. 

The  final  solution  depends  on  the  econom- 
ic recovery  and  growth  of  the  Third  World 
and  a  realistic  level  of  international  interest 
rates. 

Budget  deficits  must  l>e  controlled  by  a 
combination  of  a  sane  defense  policy  and  a 
gradual  Increase  of  taxes.  This  will  reverse 
the  fiscal  disaster  caused  by  reducing  taxes 
by  25  percent  in  three  years  while  raising 
federal  expenditures  by  a  similar  amount. 
Since  l)oth  superpowers  have  much  more 
than  enough  nuclear  weapons  to  destroy 
the  world,  a  nuclear  arms  race  can  only 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  sanity,  not  a  nuclear 
war.* 


DECLARING  WAR  ON  CRIME 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
speaking  to  the  Congress  in  the  dark 
days  of  1941.  President  Roosevelt  de- 
scribed the  four  essential  human  free- 
doms. The  fourth,  he  said,  was  free- 
dom from  fear.  The  great  fear  of 
Americans  in  1941  was  the  war  they 
could  see  on  the  horizon;  their  only 
comfort  was  the  certainty  that  their 
Government  would  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  keep  American  families  safe 
and  free. 

Now.  40  years  later,  we  face  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  threat  to  that  essential 
freedom.  And  the  war  is  not  being 
fought  on  some  distant  battleground, 
but  here  at  home,  on  our  streets,  in 
our  schools,  and  in  our  homes. 

Last  year.  6.5  million  violent  crimes 
occurred  in  the  United  States.  To  put 
this  figure  in  perspective,  nearly  one 
family  in  every  three  was  victimized 
by  violent  crime.  Yet.  as  disturbing  as 
these  statistics  may  be,  they  are  noth- 
ing new.  In  fact,  the  level  of  violent 
crime  in  our  society  has  not  varied 
over  the  past  10  years. 

Because  I  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  do  everything  possible 
to  lower  that  rate  and  free  Americans 
once  again  from  fear,  I  have  joined 
with  other  Members  of  the  Senate  in 
sponsoring  S.  1762,  the  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1983.  a  bipartisan  effort  to  re- 
write major  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code.  Passage  of  this  meas- 
ure will  make  our  country  a  safer 
place  for  law-abiding  citizens  to  live. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  parents,  one 
of  the  most  terrifying  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  crime  Is  the  fear  that  our 
children  will  fall  victim  to  drug  deal- 


ers. S.  1762  win  fight  the  war  on  drugs 
and  crime  by  stiffening  narcotics  pen- 
alties. In  considering  the  severity  of 
punishment,  courts  will  be  able  to  take 
Into  account  the  quantity  and  kinds  of 
drugs  Involved,  and  have  the  power 
under  new  circumstances  to  seize  the 
assets  of  convicted  drug  dealers. 

The  ball  and  sentencing  provisions 
of  the  Crime  Control  Act  will  enable 
judges  to  keep  dangerous  criminals  off 
our  streets  by  allowing  judges,  for  the 
first  time,  to  consider  whether  a  de- 
fendant's freedom  on  ball  would  pose  a 
threat  to  the  community.  The  legisla- 
tion also  abolishes  parole  and  author- 
izes the  establishment  of  a  commission 
to  draft  uniform  guidelines  for  judges 
who  are  sentencing  criminals;  sen- 
tences which  violate  these  guidelines 
could  be  reviewed  by  a  higher  court. 

S.  1762  also  responds  to  the  Nation's 
outrage  over  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  subse- 
quent verdict  of  "not  guilty  by  reason 
of  insanity."  The  bill  would  sharply 
limit  the  Insanity  defense  to  those 
who  are  "unable  to  appreciate  the 
nature  or  wrongfulness  of  their  acts" 
and  would  shift  the  burden  of  proof  to 
the  defendant. 

In  addition.  S.  1762  addresses  serious 
but  nonviolent  crimes  such  a  child 
pornography,  bank  fraud,  and  bribery. 
It  also  offers  financial  help  to  the 
States  in  a  variety  of  ways  Including, 
for  example,  making  it  easier  for  them 
to  acquire  title  to  surplus  Federal 
property  which  could  be  used  to  house 
criminal  offenders. 

Reform  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code  cannot,  of  course,  eliminate 
crime  entirely.  Most  criminals  are 
tried  under  State  law  in  State  courts, 
and  until  the  legislatures  of  the  50 
States  Incorporate  these  reforms  In 
State  criminal  codes.  It  may  be  diffi- 
cult even  to  measure  the  positive  ef- 
fects of  the  Crime  Control  Act.  But 
the  Importance  of  this  effort  should 
not  be  underestimated.  It  will,  without 
question,  strengthen  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  con- 
stant struggle  to  guarantee  that  essen- 
tial freedom  which  Roosevelt  spoke  of 
so  long  ago— the  freedom  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  live  In  peace,  without 
fear.* 


BAN  THE  BAD  BULLETS 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  a  newspa- 
per editorial  entitled  "Ban  the  Bad 
Bullets,"  which  appeared  in  today's 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times.  The 
editorial  argues,  In  a  most  compelling 
manner,  that  Congress  should  stop 
vacillating  on  the  question  of  armor- 
plerclng  handgun  ammimltlon. 

In  the  97th  Congress,  Representa- 
tive BiAGGi  and  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion In  the  House  and  Senate  to  ban 
the  import,  manufacture,  sale,  or  use 


of  armor-piercing  handgun  ammuni- 
tion, commonly  known  as  cop-killer 
bullets.  When  the  98th  Congress  con- 
vened, we  again  introduced  our  legisla- 
tion (H.R.  953,  S.  555).  We  have  been 
joined  In  this  effort  by  181  House  and 
16  Senate  colleagues.  Our  bills  have 
the  support  of  many  national.  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  organiza- 
tions, including: 

Fraternal  Order  of  Police. 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Police 
Officers. 

International  Union  of  Police  Association. 

International    Association    of    Chiefs    of 
Police. 

Fairfax  County  (VA)  Police  Association. 

National  Association  of  Police  Organiza- 
tions. 

New   York   City   Patrolmen's   Benevolent 
Association. 

California  State  Police. 

Connecticut  State  Police. 

Ohio  State  Highway  Patrol. 

Baltimore  (MD)  Police  Department. 

Maryland  State  Troopers  Association. 

Alabama  State  Troopers  Association 

Los  Angeles  (CA)  Police  Department. 

Prince  Georges  County  (MD)  Police  De- 
partment. 

Anaheim  (CA)  Police  Department. 

National  Police  Conference,  Inc. 

Tri-Districi  Federal  Probation  Officers  As- 
sociation Chapter  (NY). 

Washington  State  Law  Association.  Inc. 

Policemen's    Benevolent    Association    of 
Westchester  County.  Inc.  (NY). 

North  Las  Vegas  (NV)  Police  Officers  As- 
sociation. 

Franklin  County  (OH)  Law  Enforcement 
Association. 

Houston  'TX)  Police  Patrolmen's  Union. 

St.  Louis  County  (MO)  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

New  York  Police  and  Fire  Retiree  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  (Yonkers,  NY). 

Indianapolis  (IN)  Police  Department. 

Police  Conference  of  New  York.  Inc. 

State  of  South  Carolina  Law  Enforcement 
Division. 

Reading  (PA)  Bureau  of  Police. 

Syracuse  (NY)  Police  Department. 

Metropolitan  Police  Conference  of  New 
York  State.  Inc. 

Lest  we  choose  to  Imperil  the  lives  of 
our  Nation's  law  enforcement  officers, 
we  In  Congress  should,  and  must,  re- 
spond to  their  urgent  request  for 
action  on  this  matter.  In  a  colloquy  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  Friday,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  Paul  Laxalt, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada, 
agreed  to  schedule  a  hearing  on  my 
bill  In  his  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Law  "as  soon  as  possible."  This  hear- 
ing will  enable  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  suggest  changes  in  the  defini- 
tion of  armor-plerclng  handgun  am- 
munition contained  in  S.  555,  and  will 
afford  law  enforcement  officials  a 
chance  to  express  their  concerns  to 
Congress  about  the  proliferation  of 
cop-killer  bullets. 

The  police  are  dead  serious  about 
this  measure,  as  today's  editorial  In 
the  New  York  Times  indicates.  The 
Senate  will  go  on  record  this  year:  Will 
their  Government  allow  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  bullets  with  no  pur- 
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pose  but  to  penetrate  regulation  police 
vests?  They  deserve  better. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  entitled  "Ban  the 
Bad  Bullets"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Ban  the  Bad  Bullets 

When  the  police  searched  the  Long  Island 
home  of  David  Schwartz,  a  banli  robbery 
suspect,  they  found  a  dismaying  armory 
containing  one  especially  chilling  store  of 
ammunition.  Among  gun  parts  and  tools, 
scopes.  Itnives  and  a  machete,  they  came 
upon  32  armor-piercing  handgun  bullets. 
the  kind  that  can  penetrate  the  protective 
vests  worn  by  police  officers. 

There  is  no  legitimate  use  for  such  "cop- 
killer"  bullets.  Why  then  do  they  remain 
available  to  the  public?  Because  measures  to 
ban  their  sale  have  been  stalled  in  Congress 
for  nearly  two  years  while  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration claims  to  t>e  learning  how  pre- 
cisely to  define  them  in  law.  Its  a  phony 
issue  raised  by  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, apparently  to  block  any  ban. 

More  than  half  the  nations  police  officers 
wear  flexible,  lightweight  vests  that  protect 
them  against  common  handgun  ammuni- 
tion. But  the  vests  don't  protect  against  the 
super-hard  handgun  bullets  that  have  been 
turning  up  for  several  years  in  gun  shops— 
and  in  the  possession  of  suspects  like  David 
Schwartz.  They  are  believed  to  he  common 
ordnance  for  warring— and  well-vested— 
Florida  gangsters  and  drug  dealers. 

A  bill  sponsored  by  New  York's  Represent- 
ative Biaggi  and  Senator  Moynihan  would 
ban  the  manufacture,  importation  and  sale 
of  ammunition  that  penetrates  the  most 
common  police  vest  when  fired  from  a  hand- 
gun with  a  barrel  less  than  five  inches  long. 
Strongly  supported  by  police  groups,  the 
measures  should  have  sailed  through  Con- 
gress with  the  blessing  of  a  law-and-order 
Administration.  But  the  gun  lobby  objects 
that  some  hunting  rifle  ammunition  might 
also  penetrate  a  police  vest  if  fired  from  cer- 
tain handguns. 

That's  red  herring.  The  Biaggi-Moynihan 
bill  allows  the  Treasury  Secretary  to  desig- 
nate the  specific  ammunition  to  be  banned. 
The  armor-piercing  handgun  ammunition 
popular  among  criminals  is  well  known  and 
is  not  used  by  hunters.  If  necessary,  the  bill 
could  t>e  amended  to  prohibit  any  ban  on 
common  hunting  ammunition. 

The  Administration,  however,  bowed  to 
the  N.R.A.'s  complaint  and  ordered  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice  and  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  compose  a  more  precise  defini- 
tion of  armor-piercing  handgun  bullets. 
That  put  the  bill  on  hold. 

The  agencies  were  to  report  last  summer, 
but  have  not  so  far  released  any  findings. 
Some  officials  contend  they've  made 
progress  in  the  search  for  a  definition,  but 
that  the  matter  remains  under  review. 
Meanwhile,  the  Administration  offers  an  in- 
sipid substitute  in  its  crime  bill.  It  would 
punish  use  of  the  bullets  only  in  Federal 
crimes— excluding  most  murders,  armed  rob- 
beries and  assaults. 

Congress  should  no  longer  tolerate  delay. 
If  Justice  has  an  improved  definition,  let  it 
be  written  into  the  Biaggi-Moynihan  bill.  If 
not.  let  the  definition  stand.  It's  time  to 
bring  this  bill  to  a  vote.* 


FATHER  RITTER  ADDRESSES 
SENATE  CAUCUS  ON  THE 
FAMILY 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  mem- 
bers  of   the   Senate   Caucus   on   the 


Family  were  privileged  last  Thursday 
to  have  as  their  guest  speaker  Father 
Bruce  Ritter.  Franciscan  priest  and  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Covenant  House  in 
New  York.  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
speech.  President  Reagan  referred  to 
Father  Ritter  as  one  of  the  "unsung 
heroes"  of  our  time. 

Father  Ritter  spoke  convincingly 
and  eloquently  about  the  problem  of 
broken  families  and  homeless  children 
as  'the  deepest  ethical  and  moral 
challenge  of  our  generation."  I  can 
think  of  no  individual  more  qualified 
to  speak  about  that  crisis.  Father 
Ritter  has  made  as  his  life's  ministry 
the  aiding  of  children,  under  the  age 
of  21.  who  come  from  the  most  desper- 
ately troubled  sectors  of  our  society. 
They  are  homeless  and  runaway  chil- 
dren, primarily  victims  of  the  sex  in- 
dustry around  the  Times  Square  area 
of  New  York.  The  majority  are  not 
runaways'  they  are  homeless  children 
with  literally  no  place  to  go.  Their 
families  have  broken  apart  and  there 
are  no  havens  to  which  to  return. 

Father  Ritter  '"ogently  reminds  us 
that  the  plight  of  the  children  is 
caused  by  a  society  that  has  become 
increasingly  materialistic  and  hedonis- 
tic, a  society  that  is  losing  its  grasp  of 
the  fundamental  values  of  love  and  re- 
spect for  others  and  has  downgraded 
the  high  calling  of  raising  and  caring 
for  children.  Here  in  the  Senate,  we 
devise  and  debate  Goverrunent  pro- 
grams to  address  some  of  the  most 
glaring  problems  confronting  the  chil- 
dren of  America.  I  am  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  Government  dollars  alone 
will  not  resolve  the  problem.  It  is  like 
pouring  water  into  a  deepening  pit. 
Resolution  requires  recommitment  to 
the  ethical  principles  upon  which  our 
Nation  and  our  society  are  grounded,  a 
renewed  dedication  to  the  rearing  and 
nurturing  of  our  most  vulnerable  citi- 
zens, our  children. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Father  Rit- 
ters  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  statement  follows: 
Prepared  Remarks  of  Father  Bruce  Ritter 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  my 
name  is  Father  Bruce  Ritter.  a  Franciscan 
priest  from  New  York.  I  am  delighted  and 
privileged  to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak 
to  you  this  morning  about  my  concerns  and 
those  of  my  friends.  Concerns  based  on 
more  than  fifteen  years  caring  for  some  of 
the  most  desolate  children  in  our  society. 

1  am  President  of  Covenant  House,  a  child 
care  agency  I  founded  almost  fifteen  years 
ago  to  care  for  street  children  If  I  may  take 
the  liberty  of  speaking  for  a  few  moments 
about  how  our  work  began.  I  think  you  may 
find  our  early  history  somewhat  entertain- 
ing, but  it  will  also  certainly  provide  you  the 
context  from  within  which  you  can  under- 
stand the  sort  of  problems,  indeed  the  fear- 
ful suffering  faced  by  these  children. 

Within  my  Order  I  was  trained  as  an  acad- 
emician. I  have  an  earned  doctorate  in  late 
Medieval  History  of  Dogma  and  I  taught 
that  rather  arcane  subject  for  about  ten 
years.   I  spent  the  last  five  years  of  the 


teaching  part  of  my  priesthood  in  New  York 
City  at  Manhattan  College  where  I  also 
bacame  chaplain  to  the  student  body. 

My  teaching  career  came  to  a  rather 
abrupt  end  one  Sunday  as  I  was  preaching 
to  the  college  kids  on  campus.  My  sermon 
that  day  was  on  "Zeal  and  Conunitment"— 
the  need  for  my  students  to  be  more  im- 
volved  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  Church. 
At  the  end  of  my  sermon  the  president  of 
the  student  body  stood  up  in  church  and 
said.  "Bruce,  we  think  you  are  a  pretty  good 
teacher,  but  we  don't  like  your  sermons". 
He  said.  "We  think  you  should  practice 
what  you  preach  and  show  us  a  little  of  that 
zeal  and  commitment  you  Just  talked 
about." 

Well,  as  a  result  of  that  rather  coercive  in- 
vitation. I  asked  for  a  new  assignment:  to 
live  and  work  among  the  poor  in  the  East 
Village  of  New  York  City,  that's  a  very  large 
slum  on  the  lowest  east  side  of  Manhattan. 
It's  an  area  of  New  York  completely  taken 
over  by  the  hard  drug  scene.  I  moved  off 
campus  into  a  junkie's  apartment  neai  the 
East  River  and  almost  immediately  t>ecame 
involved  with  the  problems  of  some  of  the 
hundreds  of  houseless  kids  that  lived  on  the 
streets  and  in  the  abandoned  buildings  in 
that  neighborhood. 

One  night  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  in 
the  middle  of  a  blizzard  these  six  kids 
knocked  on  my  door:  four  boys  and  two 
girls,  all  under  sixteen— runaways  from  all 
over  the  country.  They  asked  if  they  could 
sleep  on  the  floor  of  my  apartment.  The 
next  morning  it  was  still  quite  cold  and 
snowing  and  the  kids  obviously  did  not  want 
to  leave.  One  boy.  however,  did  go  outside 
for  just  a  few  minutes  and  brought  back 
four  more  kids.  "This  is  the  rest  of  us."  he 
said,  the  rest  of  our  family."  He  said. 
"They  were  afraid  to  come  last  night,  they 
wanted  us  to  check  you  out  first.  And  I  told 
them  that  you  did  not  come  on  to  us  last 
night,  so  that  it  was  probably  okay." 

These  ten  children  had  been  living  in  one 
of  the  abandoned  buildings  on  the  block 
with  a  group  of  Junkies  who  were  exploiting 
them  sexually— were  pimping  them— that's 
how  the  junkies  were  supporting  their 
habit.  And  when  the  kids  refused  the  junk- 
ies simply  burned  out  the  apartment  the 
kids  were  living  in  and  threw  them  out  in 
the  snow.  A  week  before  that  these  kids  had 
been  forced  to  make  a  pom  film  in  order  to 
get  some  food.  Hating  what  was  happening 
to  them,  horror-sticken  at  the  direction 
their  lives  were  taking,  these  ten  children 
fled  the  junkies  and  came  down  the  street 
to  my  place. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Covenant 
House.  I  could  not  find  a  single  child  care 
agency  that  would  accept  these  children,  so 
I  kept  them.  The  problem  was  that  the  next 
day  two  more  kids  came  in.  And  the  next 
day  two  more.  And  then  literally  dozens  and 
dozens  of  other  homeless,  runaway  kids 
began  knocking  on  our  door— so  many  that 
eventually  my  friends  and  I  founded  Cov- 
enant House.  We  specialize  in  caring  for 
runaway  kids  and  homeless  teenagers.  We 
operate  crisis  centers  in  many  cities  now— 
this  year  we'll  care  for  over  15.000  children 
and  yo'ing  people.  Every  month  more  than 
a  thousand  kids  come  into  residence  in  our 
programs. 

Let  me  break  that  number  down  for  you 
Just  a  little  bit:  two-thirds  of  these  kids  are 
boys.  Twenty-five  percent  are  15  years  old 
and  younger,  twenty-five  percent  16  and  17; 
the  other  half  18.  19  and  20.  Eighty  to 
ninety  percent  come  from  their  home 
cities  -runaway    kids   never   run   very   far. 
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Most  of  these  kids  come  from  abusing,  one- 
parent,  alcoholic  families.  There  are  few 
mysteries  about  why  these  kids  run  away. 
Most  of  them  have  suffered  some  form  of 
exploitation  on  the  street. 

They  are  good  kids— you  would  be  wrong 
if  you  thought  they  were  not  good  kids. 
Most  of  them  are  simply  trying  to  survive. 
When  you  are  13.  or  14.  or  15.  or  for  that 
matter.  16.  17  or  18.  and  you  have  no  place 
to  live,  you  are  cold  and  hungry  and  scared 
and  you've  got  nothing  to  sell  except  your- 
self—you sell  yourself.  A  tragically  high 
number  of  these  kids  become  the  merchan- 
dise In  a  massive,  well-financed,  well-devel- 
oped American  sex  industry.  They  have 
become  the  commodities,  the  merchandise 
in  our  sex-for-sale  society,  where  it  has 
become  okay  to  pay  for  sex  and  be  paid  for 
it.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  teenagers  in 
this  country  involved  in  commercial  sex-for- 
sale.  I  can't  tell  you  how  tragic  their  lives 
are. 

In  the  beginning,  these  kids  do  not  really 
understand  what  is  happening  to  them.  I 
mean,  in  the  beginning  a  girl  will  say  to  me. 
"Bruce,  he  ain't  no  pimp,  he  is  my  boy- 
friend." "And  he  needs  me".  And  in  the  be- 
ginning a  boy  will  say  to  me,  "Bruce.  I  ain't 
gay.  I  ainl  no  hustler.  I'm  just  trying  to 
make  a  few  bucks ".  In  the  beginning.  But 
after  a  hundred  Johns,  five  hundred  Johns, 
it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  then  quite 
simply  impossible  to  separate  what  you  are 
from  what  you  do.  You  Income  what  you  do 
and  you  no  longer  even  care.  The  girls  seem 
to  show  it  first  in  their  iaces.  The  boys  can 
hide  it  longer.  But  the  boys  die  sooner— the 
girls  can  survive  longer.  You  see.  it  is  simply 
more  acceptable  for  a  girl  to  work  the  street 
than  a  Iwy. 

In  our  brief  history  as  a  child  care  agency, 
more  than  50.000  kids  have  come  to  us. 
Most  of  them  have  suffered  some  form  of 
exploitation.  We  are  simply  overwhelmed 
with  the  problems  of  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  homeless  and  often  exploited 
children  that  will  come  to  us  this  year. 

Our  child  care  records  at  Covenant  House 
read  like  hip  versions  of  William  Blake's 
"Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience  "—with 
one  great  difference.  Unlike  Blake's  little 
waifs,  most  of  our  kids  were  never  allowed 
any  innocence  to  lose— instead  they  have 
had  to  earn  innocence  through  pain— pain 
at  their  homes  and  greater  pain  on  the 
street. 

I  know  my  kids  don't  look  innocent  when 
you  first  see  them.  Their  life  on  the  street  is 
saturated  in  the  raw  need  to  survive,  a  need 
that  leads  many  into  crime,  many  into  every 
sort  of  prostitution,  formal  and  informal. 
Yet  by  and  large  they  are  innocent:  they  are 
victims  of  social  decay  and  family  disinte- 
gration, caught  up  in  a  nightmarish  struggle 
for  survival  before  they  have  had  a  chance 
to  grow  Into  physical  and  moral  maturity. 
Their  incredible  courage  in  that  struggle, 
and  their  desperate  groping  for  purposes 
and  meaning  in  life  are  the  very  essence  of 
real  innocence. 

Today,  however.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the 
specific  needs  of  street  kids:  their  pain  is 
only  a  sympton  of  a  much  deeper  disorder 
in  our  society,  the  disintegration  of  families 
and  of  the  environments  in  which  they  once 
prospered.  As  much  as  I  am  honored  by 
your  invitation  to  speak  today.  I  am  more 
deeply  gratified  that  there  exists  a  group  of 
distinguished  public  servants  willing  to  con- 
front that  disorder  head-on.  It  is  a  task 
which  will  lead  you  not  just  into  the  most 
complex  questions  of  social  policy  but  into  a 


reconsideration  of  the  role  of  fundamental 
moral  values  in  a  pluralistic,  democratic  so- 
ciety. And  it  is  a  challenge  that  faces  not 
only  you  who  are  in  government  but  all  of 
us  who  have  made  the  care  of  children  our 
life's  work.  The  traditional  American  family 
is  an  awesomely  strong  and  resilient  institu- 
tion, but  it  has  probably  never  been  closer 
to  collapse  than  it  is  now. 

For  example,  from  1970  to  1980  the 
number  of  married  couples  with  children 
under  18  declined,  while  the  number  of 
single-parent  households  doubled.  The  di- 
vorce rate  has  tripled  since  1960.  Of  the 
children  who  come  to  Covenant  House,  less 
than  a  quarter  have  been  raised  in  two- 
parent  homes.  In  counselling  our  kids  and 
working  with  their  parents  we  see  day  after 
day  the  overwhelming  emotional  and  eco- 
nomic burdens  that  single  parenthood  im- 
poses—all the  more  overwhelming  because 
so  many  single  parents  assume  that  role 
while  they  are  still  little  better  than  chil- 
dren themselves. 

Instability  in  family  life  is  both  evidenced 
and  exacerbated  by  the  mushrooming  mo- 
bility of  American  society.  Fully  45  percent 
of  Americans  changed  their  residence  from 
between  1975  and  1980.  The  children  who 
come  to  Covenant  House  once  again  illus- 
trate the  extreme  effects  of  this  new  trend: 
almost  two-thirds  have  moved  at  least  once 
during  the  past  year,  and  about  25  percent 
have  moved  four  or  more  times.  Family  life 
for  many  Americans  has  become  an  erratic, 
rootless  Journey  from  one  faceless  neighbor- 
hood to  another.  Is  it  so  surprising  that 
many  of  their  children  eventually  take  to 
the  road  as  well?  Slowly,  progressively  alien- 
ated from  neighborhood,  from  family,  from 
any  stable  contact  of  relationships  and 
values,  many  Americans  and  their  children 
become  slaves  of  our  treasured  mobility. 

When  we  look  under  the  sufrace  of  family 
life  in  this  country,  some  ugly,  frightening 
facts  emerge.  From  1977  to  1980  alone  the 
number  of  reports  of  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect rose  by  over  50  percent— to  785.000.  Is 
that  simply  better  reporting?  All  of  us  know 
it's  not.  At  Covenant  House  half  of  our  kids 
have  been  the  victims  of  repeated  physical 
abuse.  Nationally  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  25  percent  of  girls  and  10  percent  of 
boys  will  have  suffered  some  form  of  sexual 
abuse  by  age  18.  Fully  a  quarter  of  our  girls 
admit  that  they  have  been  raped.  It  is  an 
ominous  fact  that  the  girls  at  Covenant 
House  most  likely  to  become  teenage  moth- 
ers are  those  who  have  suffered  abuse. 

The  increase  of  single  parenthood,  the  de- 
clining loyalty  of  Americans  to  their  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  devastating  phenomenon 
of  child  abuse— these  are  developments 
which  seem  to  be  the  result  of  individual  de- 
cision rather  than  social  policy.  But  if  we 
turn  for  a  moment  to  examine  other  power- 
ful forces  at  work,  both  economic  and  cul- 
tural, a  more  complex  image  emerges.  On 
the  economic  front,  for  example,  families 
have  not  fared  well  during  the  past  decade. 
The  average  income  of  families  in  constant 
dollars  declined  6  percent  from  1972  to  1981. 
Yet  the  federal  tax  burden  on  those  families 
has  increased— once  again  in  real  terms— by 
over  !i  third.  By  contrast,  single  and  married 
taxpayers  with  no  children  have  suffered 
only  a  tiny  real  increase  in  their  tax  burden 
during  that  same  period.  It  is  an  incredible 
fact  that  in  1984  a  single  parent  with  two 
children  can  expect  to  pay  higher  taxes  on 
the  same  income  than  a  married  couple 
with  no  children.  Ten  years  ago  that  same 
single  parent  would  have  paid  only  two- 
thirds  as  much. 


Painful  as  it  is.  the  economic  plight  of 
families— and  particularly  families  at  risk  of 
disentegralion— is  worth  pursuing  further. 
A  recently  completed  Columbia  University 
study  of  children  who  come  to  our  New 
York  program  found  that  about  half  came 
from  families  receiving  public  assistance. 
That  isn't  very  surprising  in  light  of  recent 
statistics  showing  that  over  20  percent  of  all 
children  under  18  live  in  families  with 
income  below  the  poverty  line.  According  to 
the  scholarship  of  our  own  Senator  Daniel 
Moynihan.  indeed,  one-third  of  all  children 
bom  in  1979  can  expect  to  live  in  single- 
parent  homes  on  public  assistance  prior  to 
their  18th  birthday. 

Public  assistance,  however,  becomes  less 
and  less  useful  to  families  in  need.  In  real 
dollars  the  typical  AFDC  grant  was  cut  in 
half  during  the  1970's.  When  no  more  than 
half  of  all  divorced  women  can  expect  to  re- 
ceive full  child  support  from  their  former 
husbands,  it  is  clear  that  many  will  be 
forced  to  turn  to  a  public  assistance  system 
that  cannot  meet  their  and  their  children's 
basic  needs. 

Raising  a  child.  I  am  told,  is  an  expensive 
business.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  es- 
timates place  that  cost  at  about  $2,000  a 
year  per  child  on  even  the  barest  boned 
budget— just  for  essentials.  What  is  more, 
the  cost  of  raising  a  child  increases  con- 
stantly as  he  grows— so  that  the  costs  for  a 
16-year-old  are  one-third  higher  in  real  dol- 
lars than  for  a  6-year-old.  When  most  Amer- 
ican families  are  not  experiencing  continu- 
ous real  Increases  in  income,  the  economic 
pressures  of  that  Increased  cost  can  be 
severe.  For  families  on  public  assistance  the 
rise  in  childrearing  costs  as  children  grow 
older  Is  devastating.  If  we  recognize  how 
economic  difficulty  can  cause  severe  strain 
and  break-up  of  marriages,  how  can  we 
ignore  its  effects  on  a  parent-child  relation- 
ship? 

All  of  us  feel  safe  uiscusslng  economic 
trends  and  strains  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  "objective, "  quantifiable  data 
available.  But  we  don't  need  statistics  to 
Identify  a  source  of  family  trauma  in  this 
country  far  more  profound  than  changes  in 
their  Income— the  deterioration,  the  virtual 
collapse  of  a  social  and  moral  climate  which 
supports  and  nourishes  family  life. 

Ours  has  become  a  deeply  materialistic, 
even  hedonistic  culture— a  society  of  con- 
sumers. One  of  the  great  minds  in  federal 
tax  policy— Henry  Simons— has  said  that 
children  are  a  "form  of  consumption"  for 
their  parents.  That  is.  he  believed  the  birth 
of  a  child  into  a  famUy  should  be  treated  for 
tax  purposes  no  differently  from  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  boat  or  car  or  any  other 
luxury.  Distinguished  advertising  firms 
carefully  manipulate  children  to  develop 
their  consumer  mentality,  then  cynically 
turn  around  to  use  children  In  seductive, 
sexually  suggestive  ad  campaigns  to  sell 
products  to  adults.  Surrounded  by  a  culture 
which  regards  children  more  as  objects  thsui 
as  developing  human  beings,  it  is  hardly  a 
shock  that  many  parents  treat  them  as  ob- 
jects, too. 

At  its  "lost  extreme,  this  dehumanlzatlon 
of  children  can  lead  to  cultural  perversions 
that  are  deeply  humiliating  to  those  who 
love  the  best  In  America.  Six  years  ago  it 
took  merely  a  walk  through  Times  Square— 
with  child  pornography  on  open  display— to 
see  how  deep  that  perversion  runs.  Now  the 
world  of  child  prostitution  and  pornography 
has  moved  underground,  but  the  exploita- 
tion of  children  as  sexual  objects  and  part- 
ners remains  a  brutal  part  of  our  moral 
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landscape.  That  terrain  gives  little  shelter 
to  values  that  support  and  sustain  healthy 
family  life. 

So  let's  be  fair  to  American  families.  If  it 
is  true  that  we  as  a  people  are  less  faithful, 
less  tender  to  our  families  than  ever  before, 
it  is  also  true  that  factors  out  of  our  control 
have  served  to  hasten  family  distintegra- 
tion.  And  though  we  can  indulge  in  endless 
speculation  about  the  causes  of  that  decay, 
we  must  accept  the  fact  that  the  ftonily  will 
always  remain  a  stubbornly  mysterious  in- 
stitution—a compond  of  love,  commitment, 
wealuiess.  and  practicality. 

Whatever  its  origin,  the  effect  of  family 
disintegration  on  kids  is  agonizing  to  review. 
For  young  men  the  suicide  rate  Increased  by 
almost  50  percent  from  1970  to  1979.  In 
some  other  post-industrial  societies  the  rate 
of  young  suicides  is  even  higher  than  ours. 
At  Covenant  House  one-third  of  the  girls 
and  one-sixth  of  the  boys  have  previously 
attempted  suicide.  Half  of  our  residents  seri- 
ously consider  suicide  as  their  only  way  off 
the  street.  According  to  a  recent  study  as 
many  as  82  percent  of  our  residents  suffer 
from  extreme  depression  or  another  signifi- 
cant psychiatric  disability. 

For  a  short-term  crisis  program  like  ours, 
the  plight  of  those  children  presents  an 
overwhelming  burden.  We  can  only  claim  to 
succeed  with  a  third— either  through  family 
reconciliation,  appropriate  referral  to  a 
longer-fTn  program,  or  establishment  in 
independent  living.  Of  course,  we  could  do 
some  things  better— but  we  will  always  fail 
with  most  of  them.  The  time  for  repairing 
endangered  families  and  rescuing  their  chil- 
dren is  not  after  they  have  fallen  apart.  • 

Broken  families  and  homeless  children 
present  a  searing  challenge— it  is.  In  my 
view,  the  deepest  ethical  and  moral  chal- 
lenge of  our  generation.  Whether  we  re- 
spond to  it  will  depend  not  simply  on  your 
resolve  as  members  of  Congress  but  on  the 
willingness  of  the  entire  private  sector  to 
commit  itself  to  the  care  and  protection  of 
family  life. 

Private  sector  employers  must  undertake 
a  wide  variety  of  initiatives  on  behalf  of 
their  employees'  families.  Provision  for 
child  care  for  working  mothers  at  or  near 
the  work  site  could  make  it  possible  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  to  get  off  public  assist- 
ance and  into  the  working  force.  It  didn't 
escape  my  notice  that  the  Senate  has  re- 
cently done  precisely  that  for  its  employ- 
ees—and that  now  the  House  is  scrambling 
to  catch  up.  Flexible  scheduling  of  work 
hours  and.  where  possible,  structuring  work 
that  can  be  done  on  the  home  could  allow 
many  other  parents  to  work  without  short- 
changing their  children's  need  for  nurture. 

We  in  social  services  must  accept  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  effective,  imagi- 
native responses  to  what  seems  a  hopelessly 
complex  problem.  We  have  to  begin  with 
the  recognition  that  family  reconciliation, 
not  youth  emancipation,  must  be  our  pri- 
mary hope.  But  very  often,  where  families 
are  irretrievably  broken,  we  must  focus  on 
ways  of  reintegrating  homeless  children 
Into  their  own  communities— settings  which 
give  them  continuity  of  environment  and 
values.  And  finally  we  must  lead  the  way  in 
designing  ways  to  provide  the  emotional 
support,  remedial  education  and  job  train- 
ing they  desperately  need.  That  includes  be- 
ginning model  business  enterprises  employ- 
ing homeless  youths— to  show  the  private 
sector  how  to  tap  their  potential.  Neverthe- 
less, with  unemployment  and  illiteracy 
among  youth  at  desperately  high  levels,  our 
task  is  indeed  a  heavy  one. 


In  prevention  of  family  break-up  the  pros- 
pects are  brighter.  Churches  and  communi- 
ty groups  should  be  able,  with  proper  finan- 
cial support,  to  provide  training  in  parent- 
ing to  young  mothers  of  children  at  risk. 
Ongoing  support  for  families  Is  always 
stronger  if  it  comes  from  church  and  neigh- 
borhood rather  than  from  government:  it  is 
a  national  scandal  how  relatively  little 
many  of  our  local  religious  and  community 
organizations  do  to  reach  out  to  families  in 
need.  As  long  as  we  persist  in  thinking  that 
only  government  can  solve  problems  of  pov- 
erty and  social  disintegration,  the  prospect 
of  any  breakthroughs  in  those  areas  will 
remain  bleak. 

But  that  is  not  to  say  government  is  free 
from  responsibility  for  immediate,  thought- 
ful action  on  behalf  of  families.  Direct  gov- 
ernment intervention  into  family  life  is  only 
rarely  successful  and  always  expensive,  but 
government  can  create  a  climate  that  nour- 
ishes family  cohesion.  I  claim  to  be  no 
expert  in  national  affairs,  but  I  think  you 
ought  to  consider  a  few  ideas  for  action  on 
the  federal  level— action  aimed  at  strength- 
ening families  all  across  the  economic  spec- 
trum. 

First,  I  challenge  you  to  consider  carefully 
the  current  structure  of  federal  taxation  as 
it  applies  to  families.  I  mentioned  earlier 
the  disproportionate  burden  of  taxation 
borne  by  families  with  children,  and  that 
may  be  a  subject  for  careful  review.  Short  of 
wholesale  tax  reform,  however,  a  few  rela- 
tively minor  adjustments  in  the  federal  tax 
laws  could  make  a  substantial  difference  in 
helping  the  private  charitable  sector  do  its 
work  in  reaching  out  to  families  and  chil- 
dren in  trouble.  Some  ideas  for  such  adjust- 
ments are: 

First,  establishment  for  a  tax  credit,  in  ad- 
dition to  currently  allowed  deductibility,  for 
all  charitable  contributions  aimed  at  specif- 
ic kinds  of  problems  faced  by  youth  and 
families:  for  example,  contributions  to  orga- 
nizations established  to  provide  remedial 
education.  Job  training,  crisis  and  long-term 
shelters  for  street  youth,  search  networks 
for  missing  children,  parenting  programs 
and  day-care  centers.  Tax  credits  to  busi- 
nesses employing  disadvantaged  youth 
could  be  expanded,  and  as  could  new  tax 
credits  for  employers  who  establish  child- 
care  programs  for  their  employees.  Provi- 
sion of  accelerated  depreciation  and  tax 
credits  for  investments  in  property  used  by 
programs  t>enefiting  children  and  families 
could  attract  substantial  private  capital.  If 
we  are  to  have  tax  shelters  in  this  profit-ori- 
ented society,  why  not  direct  them  toward 
investments  that  will  directly  help  families 
at  risk? 

Second,  I  urge  you  to  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  at  least  minor  adjustments  in  fed- 
eral public  assistance  programs.  In  particu- 
lar, you  should  consider  establishing  income 
supplements  for  AFDC  families  with  older 
children,  for  whom  child-rearing  costs  are 
higher.  Those  supplements  could  be  made 
conditional  on  the  youths'  regular  attend- 
ance in  school  or  in  job  training— thus  en- 
couraging poor  families  both  to  stay  togeth- 
er and  to  keep  their  children  in  school.  Spe- 
cial income  supplements  could  also  be  made 
available  to  single  parents  who  enroll  in  par- 
enting, remedial  education  and  vocational 
education  programs— all  as  incentives  to 
move  toward  independence,  and  to  cover  in- 
creased costs  of  child  care  and  transporta- 
tion, resulting  from  participation  In  those 
programs.  In  addition  AFDC  rules  might  be 
adjusted  to  allow  for  "team  parenting"  by 
mothers  on  public  assistance— that  is,  coop- 


erative living  and  child  rearing  to  two  single 
parents  to  allow  one  or  both  to  leave  on 
staggered  schedules  for  school  or  work, 
without  drastic  loss  of  public  assistance. 
These  are  investments  that  I  believe  would 
quickly  repay  their  cost  by  encouraging 
those  on  welfare  to  raise  children  who  can 
break  out  of  the  welfare  cycle. 

Finally,  I  urge  you  to  continue  to  battle 
against  the  exploitation  of  children  who 
have  landed  on  the  street.  This  year  the 
Senate  took  a  great  step  in  passing  S.  1469— 
cosponsored  by  many  in  this  room— to 
expand  federal  prohibitions  again.<t  the  use 
of  children  in  pornography.  As  some  of  you 
may  know,  that  is  legislation  we  at  Cov- 
enant House  fought  for  actively— both 
among  you  and  through  our  participation  as 
"friend  of  the  court"  in  the  Ferber  decision 
last  year.  But  now  it  is  critical  to  provide 
support  for  law  enforcement  efforts  across 
the  country  to  fight  the  daily  battle  against 
child  prostitution  and  pornography— and  to 
provide  support,  as  well,  for  police  efforts  to 
find  missing  children.  Unless  law  enforce- 
ment officials  have  the  mandate  and  the 
support  to  protect  vulnerable  children,  we 
know  only  too  well  that  beautifully  written 
laws  can  become  a  dead  letter. 

I  throw  out  these  ideas  timidly,  knowing 
that  you  face  heavy  demands  from  many 
worthy  comers.  Our  perspective  at  Conven- 
ant  House  is  admittedly  a  limited  one— we 
see  the  desperately  wounded  and  the  dying 
among  our  children.  You  here  have  the  abil- 
ity to  take  the  broader  view,  to  examine  the 
crisis  of  the  family  from  every  angle  and  to 
seek  solutions  in  every  quarter.  You  have 
the  credibility  and  the  clout  to  lead  our 
country  toward  a  responsible,  generous  con- 
cern for  families.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
letters  from  Convenant  House  supporters 
have  convinced  me  that  the  American 
public  eagerly,  almost  angrily  awaits  a  seri- 
ous national  policy  on  behalf  of  family 
health  and  unity.  If  you  take  the  lead,  they 
will  follow. 

Before  beginning  to  formulate  that  policy, 
however,  all  of  us  in  and  out  of  government 
need  to  accept  one  great,  if  unpleasant  fact. 
The  nature  of  "ftunlly "  in  our  society  has 
changed:  now  millions  of  children  are  raised 
by  single  parents,  millions  of  mothers  now 
work,  and  millions  of  "latch  key"  children 
must  get  along  without  constant  parental 
supervision.  There  Is  nothing  wrong  with 
our  traditional  ideals  of  family  life,  but 
those  ideals  must  not  t>e  allowed  to  stigma- 
tize the  single  parents  and  working  mothers 
who  work  desperately  to  care  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  fact  that  you  in  this  caucus  have, 
in  your  Statement  of  Purpose,  recognized 
the  difficulties  facing  all  types  of  families— 
and  set  out  to  find  ways  of  helping  to  ease 
them— is  a  measure  of  the  leadership  you 
have  t>egun  to  provide  on  this  most  complex 
of  national  problems. 

In  one  of  her  great  novels  George  Eliot 
paused  for  a  few  lines  to  explain  why,  in  a 
time  crowded  with  war,  crime  and  disease, 
she  devoted  herself  to  stories  about  the 
narrow  world  of  women  and  families.  That 
world,  she  explained,  was  the  "vessel"  which 
carries  "the  treasure  of  human  affections"— 
the  means  by  which  mankind's  noblest  in- 
stincts survive  from  one  generation  to  the 
next.  Surely  all  of  us  here  find  ourselves 
often  preoccupied  with  the  great  questions 
of  war  and  peace,  prosp>erity  and  want,  free- 
dom and  slavery.  But  if  we  take  for  granted 
too  long  that  best  part  of  our  nation's  life- 
its  families— we  may  live  to  see  what  Is  no- 
blest within  us  perish,  and  what  is  kind 
within  us  fade.* 


REAL  ESTATE  SPECULATION  IN 
CAMDEN 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
joined  today  by  my  two  distinguished 
colleagues  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley and  Mr.  Lautenberc)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  (Mr.  Riegle)  in  express- 
ing deep  concern  over  two  articles  that 
were  recently  published  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer.  These  two  articles 
detail  serious  problems  that  currently 
exist    in    programs   managed    by    the 
Office  of  Single  Family  Property  Dis- 
position    Division     and     the     Single 
Family  Development  Division  at  the 
Department    of    Housing   and    Urban 
Development.   As  our  colleagues  will 
note  from  reading  these  articles,  wide- 
spread   fraudulent    activity    in    these 
programs    has    resulted    in    personal 
tragedy    for    several    individuals    and 
families,  enormous  financial  losses  to 
the  Go'  ernment  and  exorbitant  prof- 
its for  a  few  individuals.  At  a  time 
when  the  Fedcal  Government  is  sup- 
posedly getting  tough  on  waste    fraud 
and     mismanagement,     these     st(.ries 
serve  as  a  grim  reminder  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  already  sent  a  letter  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  asking  them  to 
expand  a  review  they  already  have  un- 
derway of  HUD'S  property  disposition 
program  to  include  specific  review  of 
the  problems  revealed  in  the  two  news 
articles.  In  addition,  we  have  written 
the  Attorney  General  asking  him  to 
conduct  his  investigation  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  assure  that  any  and  all 
guilty  parties  are  brought  to  justice  so 
that  HUD  can  begin  rebuilding  the 
confidence  in  its  programs  it  needs  to 
effectively  carry  out  its  mandate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  articles  are  as  follows: 
[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Jan.  22, 
1984] 

How  HUD  Let  Speculators  Get  Rich  at 
THE  Poor's  Expense 

(By  Tim  Weiner) 


Like  thousands  of  others  in  Camden, 
Carolyn  Loper  and  her  family  desperately 
wanted  a  decent  place  to  live. 

Althougti  she  wasn't  sure  she  could  afford 
the  mortgage,  the  36-year-old  mother  of 
four  thought  she  couldn't  turn  down  the  op- 
portunity. She  was  offered  a  two-story  brick 
house  for  $22,650-with  a  down  payment  of 
only  $750.  In  April  1982  she  bought  the 
house. 

What  she  did  not  know  at  the  time  was 
that  just  two  months  earlier,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD)  had  sold  the  same  house  to 
real  estate  speculators  for  only  $6,000.  By 
the  time  Ms.  Loper  bought  it,  the  specula- 
tors had  marked  up  the  price  by  more  than 
350  percent  after  making  a  few  substandard 
improvements. 

She  also  didn't  know  that  in  a  matter  of 
days,  the  first-floor  ceiling  would  fall  in. 
Then,  the  bathroom  sink  would  fall  to  the 


tlooT,  and  the  windows  would  pop  out  of 
their  sills  and  fall  into  the  street. 

Nor  did  she  know  that  the  monthly  pay- 
ment on  the  mortgage  that  a  speculator  ob- 
tained for  her  by  falsifying  her  mortgage 
application  would  come  to  $415— exactly  $5 
less  than  her  monthly  welfare  stipend. 

The  mortgage  is  now  in  foreclosure,  Ms. 
Loper  is  looking  for  a  new  place  to  live  and 
the  house  will  soon  revert  to  HUD. 

When  it  does,  HUD  must  pay  off  the 
$22,000  mortgage.  Then  it  will  put  the 
house  up  for  sale  to  another  speculator,  and 
the  cycle  will  begin  anew. 

Carolyn  Loper  is  one  of  more  than  500 
people  in  Camden  who.  since  1981,  have 
bought  houses  at  dramatically  inflated 
prices  from  speculators  taking  advantage  of 
a  Reagan  administration  housing  policy. 

That  policy— intended  to  reduce  the  feder- 
al governments  role  in  housing— has  back- 
fired. 

A  seven-month  Inquirer  investigation  has 
found  that  the  policy  has  failed  in  Camden 
on  three  counts:  It  has  cost  taxpayers  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars.  It  has  not 
provided  affordable  housing  for  the  poor. 
And  it  has  not  taken  the  government  out  of 
the  housing  business. 

Indeed,  the  program  is  leaving  behind  an 
ever-increasing  trail  of  foreclosures  dispos- 
sessed families  and  boarded-up  federally 
owned  homes:  the  federal  bureaucracy 
today  finds  iUelf  even  deeper  in  the  morass 
it  hoped  to  leave  behind. 

The  policy  has  succeeded  on  only  one 
count:  It  has  made  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  for  a  handful  of  real  estate  specu- 
lators—some of  whom  work  for  HUD. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  in  Camden— 
one  of  the  nation's  most  devastated  cities, 
where  the  average  per  capita  income  is  less 
than  $4,000  and  a  good  house  is  as  hard  to 
find  as  a  good  job— the  federal  agency 
charged  with  providing  poor  people  with 
housing  opportunities  has  instead  become 
the  agency  of  their  exploitation. 

Since  December  1981,  HUD  has  sold  hun- 
dreds of  houses  in  Camden  at  prices  as  low 
as  $100.  But  in  selling  the  houses  at  such 
bargain  prices.  HUD's  policy  has  been  that 
poor  people  may  not  apply.  The  sales  are 
made,  usually  in  "packages"  of  five  to  80 
houses,  to  real  estate  speculators. 

HUD  had  taken  possession  of  those 
houses  because  of  foreclosures  on  federally 
insured  mortgages. 

The  officially  stated  idea  behind  the 
Reagan  policy  is  that  the  private  sector— in 
the  interest  of  profit— will  improve  the  ram- 
shackle homes  and  sell  them  at  a  reasonable 
price  to  needy  people.  But  that  did  not 
happen.  In  1982.  speculators  paid  an  aver- 
age of  $2,200  for  HUD  houses  and  sold  them 
for  an  average  of  $19,000— and  in  many 
cases  they  made  few  or  no  substantial  im- 
provements. 

"We've  seen  this  pattern  of  poor  people 
paying  tremendous  prices  for  properties 
that  used  to  be  owned  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment,"  said  Patrick  Corbett,  Camden's 
city  assessor.  "This  to  me  is  sad.  This  is 
wrong.  Why  can't  HUD  sell  these  houses  to 
people  that  need  them,  instead  of  specula- 
tors who  are  only  in  it  for  a  fast  buck?" 

Not  only  has  the  program  failed,  but  in  at 
least  23  cases,  documented  by  The  Inquirer, 
real  estate  speculat.jrs  falsified  credit  infor- 
mation or  used  forged  documentation  on 
mortgage  applications  so  that  indigent 
people  would  receive  mortgages.  In  half  of 
those  cases,  the  buyer  quickly  lost  the 
house  to  foreclosure.  In  most  of  the  others, 
defaults  and  foreclosures  are  under  way.  In 


any  case,  the  speculator  makes  his  profit  at 
settlement,  and  the  mortgage  company 
makes  its  profit— because  the  mortgage  is 
federally  insured.  The  Inquirer  wiU  docu- 
ment such  sales  in  an  article  tomorrow. 

Regardless  of  how  the  mortgage  is  ob- 
tained, all  the  sales  in  the  HXn3  program 
follow  a  pattern. 

An  examination  of  250  of  the  sales  shows 
that  the  Reagan  administration  policy  has 
led  to  this  cycle: 

Two  dozen  speculators  bought  the  federal- 
ly owned  homes  at  the  bargain-basement 
prices,  then  marked  them  up  astronomical- 
ly—from $100  to  $16,000.  from  $1,000  to 
$28,000.  Often,  any  improvements  were 
merely  cosmetic,  serving  to  hide  defects  and 
not  correct  them. 

Proverty-stricken  families,  persuaded  by 
speculators  that  they  could  afford  the  in- 
flated prices  for  the  run-down  houses, 
bought  the  properties.  They  often  were 
lured  by  down  payments  of  only  $300  to 
$500,  with  speculators  paying  all  settlement 
costs. 

Misled  by  the  low  up-front  costs,  many  of 
the  indigent  home-buyers  have  been  unable 
to  keep  up  their  mortgage  payments. 
Records  show  there  already  have  been 
scores  of  defaults  and  45  foreclosures. 

Each  sale  is  backed  by  a  conventional 
mortgage  insured  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment—so HUD  is  compelled  to  reclaim  pos- 
session of  each  house  after  foreclosure.  The 
federal  government  must  pay  off  the  entire 
mortgage— at  the  speculator's  inflated  price, 
plui  interest  and  penalties. 

HUD  originally  sold  the  45  houses  now  in 
foreclosure  for  a  total  of  $210,000.  But  be- 
cause of  the  speculators'  markups  and  sub- 
sequent foreclosures,  HUD  is  now  forced  to 
lay  out  about  $970,000  to  pay  off  those 
mortgages.  So,  on  the  average,  HUD  is 
forced  to  spend  $21,500  to  buy  back  a  house 
it  had  sold  for  only  about  $4,600  a  year  ear- 
lier. 

In  other  words,  in  less  than  two  years,  the 
federal  government  has  managed  to  run  up 
a  bill  of  $760,000  just  to  buy  back  45  homes 
it  had  owned  in  the  first  place. 

Aiter  buying  back  a  house  at  the  inflated 
cost,  HUD  puts  the  same  property  up  for 
sale,  again  at  a  low  price,  and  again  to  real 
estate  speculators.  And  the  cycle  begins  all 
over. 

There  are  several  winners  in  this  money 
shuffle:  the  speculator,  who  marks  up  the 
prices;  the  lender,  who  holds  the  govern- 
ment-insured mortgages:  the  other  middle- 
men—the title  companies,  real  estate  ap- 
praisers and  credit  agencies. 

There  are  three  losers— HUD,  which  is 
forced  to  buy  back  the  houses:  the  hapless 
homeowner,  who  ends  up  with  nothing:  and, 
in  the  end,  the  taxpayer  who  pays  for  the 
whole  thing. 

Last  week,  HUD's  Camden  office  began  a 
new  policy  it  said  would  cut  profiteering  by 
speculators.  Under  the  policy,  a  speculator's 
profit  is  limited  to  his  total  investment- 
purchase  price,  cost  of  any  repairs  and  ordi- 
nary riaintenance— plus  a  30  percent 
markup. 

However,  HUD  still  has  no  apparatus  to 
verify  just  what  repairs  a  speculator  makes 
or  what  they  cost.  And  The  Inquirer's  inves- 
tigation has  found  many  cases  of  inflated 
repair  claims  on  houses  resold  to  the  public. 
When  HUD  first  sold  the  deteriorating 
houses,  it  expected— but  did  not  require— 
speculators  to  make  improvements.  Resi- 
dents said  speculators  promised  to  make 
major  repairs.  And  most  speculators  filed 
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papers  with   HUD  detailing  thousands  of 
dollars  of  work  in  each  house. 

In  interviews,  some  speculators  said  their 
profit  margin  was  not  necessarily  very  large 
because  they  had  numerous  expenses.  They 
said  they  paid  about  $2,000  to  $3,000  in  set- 
tlement costs  in  each  sale,  in  addition  to 
making  repairs. 

The  Inquirer  obtained  copies  of  the  de- 
tailed lists  of  supposed  improvements  and 
retained  a  private  building  inspector.  Barry 
Bomstein  of  Jenkintown.  to  conduct  com- 
plete construction  examinations  of  IS 
homes.  In  all  15  cases,  he  found  that  specu- 
lators had  claimed  to  have  made  major  re- 
pairs that  were  never  made,  and  had  inflat- 
ed the  costs  of  the  repairs  that  were  made. 

In  fact,  in  scores  of  houses  examined  by 
the  Inquirer,  the  speculators  simply  covered 
rotting  floors  and  crumbling  ceilings  with 
carpet  or  paneling.  The  houses  looked  rela- 
tively good  before  they  were  resold— "like  a 
prop  on  a  stage."  recalled  one  bitter  buyer. 
Yvette  Bundy.  But  those  houses  frequently 
began  to  fall  apart  only  weeks  after  being 
sold. 

Based  on  HUD  files,  city  and  county 
records,  interviews  and  inspections,  these 
were  typical  cases; 

Debra  Hamlett  bought  a  house  from 
Beaver  Realty  Co.  for  $16,750  in  May  1982. 
three  months  after  HUD  sold  it  for  $1,350. 
Bomstein's  inspection  found  that  the  house 
was  replete  with  rotten  wood,  crumbling 
ceilings  and  walls.  sut>standard  wiring,  and 
broken  kitchen  plumbing.  Beaver  Realty 
said  it  had  spent  $9,265  improving  the 
house.  The  Inquirer's  inspector  said  he 
could  find  no  more  than  $4,675  in  repairs. 
Ms.  Hamlett  lost  the  house  to  foreclosure  in 
November.  She  said  she  intended  to  move  in 
with  friends. 

Angel  Ruiz,  a  part-time  truck  driver,  paid 
$20,000  in  August  1982  for  a  house  HUD 
had  sold  to  Sean  McD.  Inc.  for  $2,000  two 
months  earlier.  The  company  estimated 
that  it  spent  $8,000  on  repairs.  Ruiz  said  the 
new  storm  windows  he  had  seen  l>efore  he 
bought  the  house  were  not  there  when  he 
moved  in.  Wooden  floors  were  rotting  un- 
derneath carpeting.  Leaking  windows  and 
ceilings  led  to  water  damage  of  his  few  pos- 
sessions. In  October,  he  lost  the  house  to 
foreclosure. 

Charles  and  Ollie  Hines.  both  in  thcii  70s. 
bought  a  house  from  Sean  McD.  Inc.  for 
$19,300  in  July  1982.  one  month  after  HUD 
sold  it  for  $2,501.  The  company  said  it  made 
$3,900  in  repairs.  When  the  couple  moved 
in.  they  said,  the  stove  didn't  work,  nearly 
every  window  was  cracked,  doors  fell  out  of 
place  and  pipes  throughout  the  house  were 
leaking.  They  cannot  afford  to  make  the 
necessary  repairs.  They  hope  to  buy  an- 
other house. 

Sylvia  Williams  paid  $21,800  in  March  for 
a  house  the  federal  government  sold  to  P 
Prestige  Development  Corp.  for  $9,000  in 
December  1982.  The  company  said  it  made 
substantial  improvements.  When  Ms.  Wil- 
liams moved  in.  the  house  was  dangerously 
miswired.  Sparks  came  from  wall  recepta- 
cles, and  leaking  bathroom  pipes  dripped 
onto  exposed  electrical  wiring  after  the 
first-floor  ceiling  caved  in.  A  few  months 
after  she  moved  in.  an  electrical  fire  broke 
out  in  the  kitchen.  She  lost  the  house  to 
foreclosure  in  December,  and  soon  will  be 
evicted. 

In  each  of  the  above  foreclosures,  the  fed- 
eral govenunent  must  pay  off  the  unpaid 
mortgage,  plus  interest  and  penalties.  For 
example,  in  the  Debra  Hamlett  case,  the 
government  had  to  pay  $25,164  for  a  house 


it  had  sold  to  speculators  a  year  earlier  for 
$1,350.  That  same  house  will  soon  be  put  up 
for  sale  to  speculators. 

Under  the  federal  policy.  HUD  makes  no 
effort  to  ensure  that  the  houses  are  in  safe 
condition.  An  PHA  appraiser  places  a  dollar 
value  on  the  house,  but  does  not  inspect  it 
for  safety  or  structural  integrity. 

When  the  program  started  in  December 

1981.  HUD  required  city  building  inspectors 
to  certify  the  houses'  plumbing,  electrical 
wiring,  roofing  and  heating  systems  before 
they  were  sold  to  the  public.  But  since  May 

1982.  to  expedite  its  sales  program.  HUD 
has  stopped  demanding  these  or  any  inspec- 
tions. 

HUD  officials  say  the  rush  to  sell  the 
houses— like  the  original  idea  of  package  or 
"bulk"  sales  to  speculators— was  in  keeping 
with  President  Reagan's  domestic  policy  to 
take  the  government  out  of  the  housing 
business. 

Pred  Pender,  a  top-ranking  HUD  official, 
explained  the  thinking  behind  the  plan  in  a 
1981  memorandum:  'The  private  sector  is 
better  equipped  to  accomplish  repair  of  the 
properties  .  .  .  faster,  more  economically 
and  generally  more  efficiently.  .  .  .  [The 
program]  would  result  in  substantial  savings 
to  the  government." 

In  1981.  HUD  owned  about  1.200  houses  in 
Camden,  according  to  property  records.  As 
foreclosures  increased,  the  inventory  grew 
fast. 

HUD  officials  in  Washington  and  Camden 
agreed  that  the  houses  had  to  be  sold  quick- 
ly. "The  question  was.  How  can  we  get  rid 
of  them  as  fast  as  we  can?'  "  said  Andy  Ga- 
sparich.  HUD's  spokesman  in  Washington. 

They  decided  on  an  experiment.  Instead 
of  repairing  the  houses  and  selling  them  in- 
dividually to  Camden  residents— as  HUD 
had  been  doing— they  would  assemble  large 
packages  of  unrepaired  HUD  homes  and  sell 
them  to  speculators.  There  would  be  no 
minimum  bids. 

The  federal  government  had  attempted 
similar  programs,  without  success  in  Phila- 
delphia and  other  cities  in  the  1970s. 

In  the  summer  of  1981.  HUD's  Camden 
office  placed  advertisements  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
hoping  to  draw  investors  from  throughout 
the  country  for  its  first  package  of  80 
homes. 

But  by  October  1981.  there  were  only 
three  bids  on  the  package— one  for  $64,400. 
one  for  $500  and  one  for  $401.  Although 
HUD  had  set  a  "minimum  acceptable  price" 
of  $167,367  on  the  package,  it  accepted  the 
$64,400  offer— an  average  of  $805  per  house. 

"It  was  all  experimental."  said  Elmer  Roy. 
head  of  Camden's  HUD  office.  "There  were 
no  rules  in  any  book.  .  .  .  There  was  no  min- 
imum price  on  the  properties."  (Earlier  this 
year.  HUD  reimposed  minimum  prices  on 
the  houses;  few  now  sell  for  less  than 
$3,000.) 

Those  first  80  houses  were  sold  to  a  com- 
pany headed  by  two  Camden  real  estate 
brokers.  Charles  Horan  and  Harry  Prett. 
Horan  works  under  contract  for  HUD  as  a 
manager  of  federally  owned  houses  in 
Camden.  His  contract  explicitly  prohibits 
him  from  buying  houses  under  his  manage- 
ment. Of  the  80  houses  he  purchased,  21 
were  under  Horan's  management. 

Horan  was  one  of  five  speculators  who 
bought  HUD  houses  while  working  under 
contract  for  HUD's  Camden  office.  The 
other  four  violated  no  contract  provisions 
because  the  houses  they  bought  had  not 
been  under  their  management. 


Theodore  Norton,  who  has  lived  In 
Cam'.'en  since  1945,  ended  up  with  one  of 
the  80  houses  sold  to  Horan  and  Prett. 

A  modem  two-story  brick  rowhouse  in  one 
of  Camdens  better  neighborhoods,  the 
house  at  1255  N.  29th  St.  was  built  in  1975. 

"That  house  was  in  great  shape"  in  De- 
cember 1981,  said  Francis  B.  Heck,  one  of 
the  real  estate  speculators  who  saw  it  that 
month. 

On  Dec.  11.  1981.  HUD  sold  the  house  to 
Horan  and  Prett  for  $500.  The  two  men  said 
they  made  no  repairs.  One  week  later,  they 
sold  it  to  Heck  for  $15,000. 

Four  weeks  later.  Heck  sold  the  house  for 
$25.5(|D  to  Norton,  a  58-year-old  lab  wireman 
for  RCA. 

Heck  said  he  was  acting  with  another 
speculator.  William  McDevitt.  in  the  deal. 
In  an  interview.  McDevitt  said  he  made  no 
major  repairs  beyond  ""sugar-coating,  you 
know?  A  paint  job.  carpeting,  cosmetics." 

By  the  end  of  1982.  Norton  found  he  was 
unable  to  make  the  mortgage  payments.  He 
fell  into  default,  but  HUD  allowed  the  Nor- 
tons  to  stay  there  as  long  as  they  could 
make  monthly  payments  to  HUD. 

"I  thought  the  price  was  high,  but  the 
need  for  a  house  made  me  overlook  that," 
Norton  said.  ""There's  no  way  I  would  have 
agreed  to  pay  so  much  if  I  had  known  what 
the  background  of  this  house  was." 

He  said  his  wife  and  daughter  contributed 
to  the  mortgage  payments. 

"Right  now  I'm  in  arrears  again  with 
HUD. "  Norton  said.  "I  have  to  pay  $827  a 
month  for  the  next  two  months  to  get 
caught  up.  I'm  afraid  I  might  lose  the 
house,  and  then  what?" 

He  said  he  could  not  believe  that  HUD 
had  sold  the  house  for  only  $500— the 
amount  of  his  down  payment. 

I  paid  $25,500  for  something  HUD  could 
have  sold  to  me  for  much  cheaper."  Norton 
said.  "It's  enough  to  gag  a  maggot." 

■"It  was  not  moral."  he  added.  "And  the 
embryo  of  the  situation  is  HUD  Itself,  isn't 
It?" 

Beverly  T.  Lange.  62.  a  Camden  county 
health  department  employee,  bought  the 
first  house  Horan  and  Prett  resold. 

Mrs.  Lange  said  in  an  interview  that  she 
had  been  asking  HUD  to  sell  her  the  house 
at  330  N.  36th  St.  for  months  before  the 
bulk  sales  program  began.  She  said  she  had 
offered  HUD  $2,000  for  the  fire-damaged 
property. 

"For  months.  I  begged  Bill  Flemming"— 
then  the  property  disposition  manager  at 
HUD's  Camden  office— "to  put  the  house  on 
the  market."  Mrs.  Lange  said.  "He  wouldn't 
do  it,  wouldn't  even  answer  my  calls.  I  of- 
fered him  $2,000  for  it  and  he  laughed  at 
me." 

Flemming  said  in  an  intevlew  that  he  was 
not  permittted  to  discuss  specific  sales. 

Mrs.  Lange  said  that  in  November  1981, 
several  weeks  before  HUD  sold  the  houses 
to  Horan  and  Prett,  she  went  to  Horan  to 
talk  about  the  house.  t>ecaue  he  was  the  des- 
ignated HUD  manager  of  that  home. 

She  met  with  Horan  at  the  offices  of 
Camden  Realty  Co..  the  real  estate  business 
owned  by  Horan  and  Prett. 

""The  house  was  boarded  up  when  a  man 
from  Camden  Realty  showed  it  to  me."  Mrs. 
Lange  said.  She  said  they  walked  through 
the  house.  Mrs.  Lange  then  said  she  wanted 
to  buy  it,  and  Horan  agreed  to  make  the 
sale  for  $4,500. 

She  paid  a  $500  deposit  on  the  House  in 
December,  before  HUD  sold  the  house  to 
Horan.  "They  said  they  would  buy  It  from 
HUD  and  sell  It  to  me,"  Mrs.  Lange  said,  "so 
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I   put  the  deposit  down  before  they  even 
owned  it." 

On  Dec.  11,  Horan  bought  the  house  for 
$900  as  part  of  his  package  deal.  Three  days 
later,  he  sold  it  to  Mrs.  Lange  for  $4,500.  On 
the  day  of  the  sale.  Horan  did  not  even  offi- 
cially own  the  house  yet.  His  deed  of  sale 
from  HUD  was  recorded  on  Dec.  16,  1981. 

Horan  and  Prett  said  in  Interviews  that 
they  felt  comfortable  signing  an  agreement 
for  sale  of  the  property  before  they  owned 
it.  Horan  said  he  knew  HUD  would  sell  him 
the  home  since  he  was  the  high  bidder  on 
the  bulk  package. 

After  buying  the  house,  Mrs.  Lange  said, 
she  found  that  its  plumbing  was  missing. 

"All  the  pipes  and  the  bathroom  fixtures 

were  intact  when  I  [first!  saw  it,"  She  said. 

When   I   bought   it.   It  was  stripped— the 

plumbing  and  the  bathroom  fixtures  were 

gone.  There  was  no  sign  of  forced  entry." 

Frett  said  he  was  aware  that  the  house 
had  been  stripped  before  Mrs.  Lange  moved 
in.  He  said  the  house  had  been  vandalized. 

Id  like  to  get  the  money  back, "  Mrs. 
Lange  said,  "but  its  not  the  money  I  object 
to.  I  offered  to  pay  HUD  $2,000  and  they 
turn  around  and  sell  it  for  $900  and  then  I 
have  to  pay  $4,500  for  it?  That  I  object  to. " 
Charles  Horan  has  been  under  contract 
with  HUD  "on  and  off  for  about  20  years," 
he  said  in  an  interview.  He  is  one  of  several 
HUD  area  management  brokers— people 
hired  under  contract  to  manage  and  main- 
tain HUD-owned  homes  in  Camden. 

Horan  said  he  first  learned  of  the  HUD 
bulk  sales  program  in  the  summer  of  1981— 
before  HUD  published  its  advertisements  in 
the  newspapers.  He  said  he  talked  to  Harry 
Prett.  his  partner  in  Camden  Realty  Co., 
about  the  business  opportunity. 

"Harry  said  to  me.  "I  think  we  can  make 
some  money  on  this."  Horan  recalled. 

So  they  decided  to  form  a  corporation  to 
buy  and  resell  HUD  houses. 

In  October,  they  put  in  their  bid  of 
$64,400— $805  a  house.  Two  months  later, 
HUD  sold  them  the  package  of  80  houses 
for  $632,000.  according  to  real  estate 
records. 

Horan  said  in  an  interview  that  he  and 
Frett  made  a  profit  of  "less  than  $250,000' 
on  the  80  sales. 

Horan  said  the  deal  may  look  good  in  ret- 
rospect, but  that  at  the  time  "it  seemed  very 
risky.  We  were  in  it  alone.  There  was  no 
proven  market  out  there. "  He  said  he  seri- 
ously considered  backing  out  of  the  deal 
from  the  start— for  fear  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  sell  the  houses. 
But   he  and  Prett  decided   to  take  the 

chance.  .„,,.. 

As  an  area  management  broker  for  HUD, 
Horan  had  signed  a  contract  that  forbade 
him  from  buying  any  HUD  properties  he 
managed.  The  contract  "expressly  prohibits 
the  purchase  of  acquired  HUD  properties 
Included  under  [the]  management  contract 
by  the  Area  Manager." 

Twenty-one  of  the  80  houses  in  the  pack- 
age had  been  under  Koran's  management  in 
East  Camden.  But  Horan  and  the  top-rank- 
ing HUD  official  in  Camden  said  they  were 
not  bothered  by  any  potential  conflict  of  in- 
terest. 

"I  hardly  ever  read  that  contract,  Horan 

said,  "I  didn't  even  know  that.  I  didn't  even 

c&Te."  .  ^^  ..       .  . 

"Maybe  it  was  a  mere  oversight,     said 

Roy.    director    of    HUD's    Camden    office. 

Contract  provisions  kind  of  came  and  kind 
of  went.  There  are  rules  upon  rules— they're 
constantly  shifting." 

Land  records  show  that  four  other  real 
estate  brokers  under  contract  to  HUD  as 


area  management  brokers— Carmen  Nocito. 
Dominic  Battista.  Harry  Green  and  Leo  J. 
Solomon— bought  and  sold  HUD-owned 
houses  in  the  Camden  bulk  sales  program. 
Unlike  Horan.  however,  they  did  not  buy 
properties  within  their  management  bound- 
aries. 

Speculators  with  no  HUD  credentials  also 
profit  from  the  bulk  sales  program. 

Samuel  Cohen's  real  estate  firm.  Daner 
Realty,  bought  30  HUD  houses  for  $64,740 
in  bulk  sales  in  1982— an  average  price  of 
$2,158  a  house.  He  resold  them  for 
$571,600— an  average  of  $19,053  a  house,  and 
an  average  markup  of  $16,895,  or  783  per- 
cent. 

Cohen  said  in  an  interview  that  his  net 
profit  on  the  deal  was  "about  $8,000  a 
house'— a  total  of  $240,000. 

Inspections  of  Daner  Realty's  houses  and 
interviews  with  the  people  who  bought 
them  showed  that  the  houses  generally 
were  in  good  repair  when  they  were  sold. 

He  said  he  saw  nothing  wrong  with  specu- 
lators' making  large  profits  on  HUD  homes. 
In  fact,  he  said  the  markup  of  housing 
prices  was  a  positive  force  for  Camden's 
long-awaited  renaissance. 

The  problem  in  Camden,  he  said,  is  its 
people. 

Cohen  called  Camden  residents  "pigs  and 
"welfare  bums,"  and  said  Camden  would  be 
revitalized  only  through  an  upward  surge  in 
housing  prices.  "Then  you'd  get  a  better 
class  of  people  living  here." 

""They  ought  to  give  me  a  medal  for  what 
I  did, "  said  Cohen.  "It  was  the  greatest  deal 
of  my  life." 

The  upward  surge  of  housing  prices 
should  continue,  Cohen  said. 

"It's  free  enterprise,  for  Christ's  sake."  he 
said.  "Let  the  free  enterprise  guys  make 
some  money,  why  don't  you?" 

Francis  Heck,  William  Luciani  and  Wil- 
liam McDevitt,  three  real  esUte  speculators, 
worked  together  at  firms  that  bought  and 
sold  scores  of  HUD  houses. 

The  three  worked  at  a  company  called 
Beaver  Realty  in  late  1981  and  early  1982. 
The  company  bought  10  HtJD  houses.  The 
mortgages  on  eight  of  them  are  foreclosed. 
The  company  is  inactive. 
Heck  and  Luciani  went  on  to  form  Bona- 
fide  Investment  Corp.  Between  June  1982 
and  April  1983,  it  bought  25  HUD  houses  for 
$118,000  and  sold  them  for  $488,000.  Eight 
of  them  also  are  in  foreclosure. 

McDevitt  is  the  president  of  Sean  McD. 
Inc.  In  1982,  the  company  paid  HUD 
$106,600  for  30  houses— an  average  of  $3,553 
a  house.  In  less  than  a  year,  it  resold  the 
houses  for  $610,900— an  average  of  $20,363  a 
house. 

In  an  interview,  McDevitt  said  the  compa- 
ny was  not  making  any  unreasonable  prof- 
its. He  said  the  company  must  spend  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  on  house  re- 
pairs and  settlement  costs. 

In  some  cases,  he  said,  Sean  McD.  made  as 
much  as  a  $10,000  profit  on  one  sale,  but  in 
other  cases  the  company  barely  broke  even. 
He  said  he  hoped  the  company  would  make 
an  average  of  about  $4,000  profit  per 
house-or  about  $200,000  for  the  50  HUD 
houses  bought  by  Sean  McD. 

He  also  strongly  defended  the  quality  of 
his  house  repairs.  Tm  proud  of  Sean 
McD.. "  he  said.  "Sean  McD.  sells  the  best 
quality  houses  in  the  city  of  Camden." 

Two  people  who  have  worked  on  repair 
crews  for  Beaver  Realty  and  Bonafide  In- 
vestment said  their  repairs  typically  consist- 
ed of  three  or  four  days  of  "cosmetic"  work. 
"It  was  all  quick,  slap,  bang.  They  would 
just  do  it  so  it  would  look  good,  but  they 


weren't   fixing  them   properly. "   said  Ron 
Bush,  28.  who  worked  on  the  repair  crews. 

"It  was  slapdash,  jackleg  work."  Bush 
said.  "They  couldn't  do  a  serious  job. " 

""We'd  just  do  the  minimum  amount  of 
work  possible,  and  sometimes  less  than 
that."  said  Michelle  Norton.  25.  who  also 
worked  on  repair  crews.  "Wed  just  smack 
some  paint  on  the  walls,  spill  it  all  over  the 
floors,  and  then  they'd  just  smack  a  cheap 
old  carpet  down.  After  two  months,  you 
know,  everything  would  just  fall  apart." 

Ollie  Hines.  a  dignified,  slow-moving 
woman  of  73.  had  a  hard  time  keeping  her 
composure  as  she  talked  aljout  her  home. 

She  and  her  husband.  Cliaii.s,  said  they 
regretted  the  day  they  signed  the  papers 
and  bought  the  house  at  1811  S.  Fourth  St. 
The  couple  went  to  settlement  in  July 
1982.  The  price  of  the  house  was  $19,300. 
HUD  records  show  that,  after  deducting 
costs  of  repairs  and  settlement,  Sean  McD. 
Inc.  made  a  $10,000  profit  on  the  sale. 

In  June  1982.  Sean  McD.  Inc.  had  bought 
the  house  from  HUD  for  $2,501.  In  an  inter- 
view, McDevitt  said  the  company  spend 
about  $3,900  for  repairs.  "That  house  was  in 
perfect  shape  when  they  moved  in."  McDe- 
vitt said. 

Mrs.  Hines  disagreed.  "When  we  bought 
the  house  it  was  in  a  bad  condition."  she 
said.  "But.  you  know,  we  wanted  a  place  to 
live. 

"The  reason  I  went  along  and  bought  it 
was  he  [McDevitt]  said  he  was  going  to  fix 
everything  that  wasn't  fixed,"  she  said. 
"But  when  I  called  him  to  make  repairs  he 
got  real  nasty.  He  said,  I  ain't  gonna  put  a 
goddamn  thing  else  In  there.' 

"Well,  he  didn't, "  Mrs.  Hines  said.  "The 
stove  is  broken,  there's  cracks  in  all  the  win- 
dows, the  doors  fell  off  the  hinges,  the  lock 
fell  off  the  front  door.  The  washbasin  is 
falling  off  the  wall,  the  paint  is  bad,  the 
bathroom  tile  is  cracking,  all  the  pipes  leak 
and  every  time  it  rains  the  basement  gets 
flooded. " 

Mrs.  Hines  said  McDevitt  had  promised  to 
install  a  large  number  of  new  items  in  the 
house.  "But  the  only  thing  he  put  in  new 
was  a  hot-water  heater— and  we've  had  lots 
of  problems  with  that. " 

McDevitt  said  the  couple's  contentions 
were  false. 

The  couple  said  that  after  committing 
themselves  to  making  the  mortgage  pay- 
ments, they  could  not  afford  to  put  any 
money  into  repairing  the  house. 

Last  fall  they  began  looking  for  another 
house. 

Debra  Hamlett,  26,  had  heard  on  the 
street  that  she  could  buy  an  inexpensive 
house  in  Camden  from  a  company  called 
Beaver  Realty  Co. 

"It  sounded  too  good  to  be  true,"  she  re- 
called. 

Ms.  Hamlett  bought  the  house  at  814 
Tulip  St.  for  $16,750  from  Beaver  Realty  Co. 
on  May  28.  1982.  The  company  had  bought 
it    from    HUD    three    months    earlier    for 

$1,350.  .    w    ^ 

Barry  Bomstein.  who  inspected  the  house 
for  The  Inquirer,  found  that  the  house  was 
a  patchwork  of  rotten  wood,  leaking  fix- 
tures and  substandard  wiring. 

Beaver  Realty  filed  detailed  documents 
with  HUD  that  said  the  company  spent 
$9,265  improving  the  house;;  $1,405  for  roof- 
ing. $1,850  for  plumbing;  $2,450  for  painting; 
$3,100  for  carpentry  and  $460  for  electrical 
work. 

Bomstein  said  the  company  had  overstat- 
ed the  cost  of  its  repairs  by  about  98  per- 
cent. He  said  he  was  "hard-pressed  "  to  find 
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more   than    S4.675   worth    of   work    in   the 
house  in  his  inspection  in  Octot>er  1983. 

McDevitt.  the  president  of  Beaver  Realty, 
said  he  was  unaware  of  any  work  that  was 
not  done.  He  produced  documentation  show- 
ing that  the  company  paid  the  full  $9,265. 
But  he  said  he  did  not  personally  inspect 
the  work.  He  said  if  any  work  was  not  done, 
his  contractors  and  construction  manager 
were  to  blame. 

The  house  initially  looked  good.  "At  least 
it  did  to  me. '  Ms.  Hamlett  said.  But  every- 
thing was  wrong  with  that  house." 

"It  was  in  deplorable  condition."  Bom- 
stein  reported. 

After  only  a  few  months.  Ms.  Hamlett 
found  she  couldn't  afford  the  S268  monthly 
mortgage  payments.  She  said  she  felt  disin- 
clined even  to  try.  because  the  house  was  in 
such  poor  condition. 

"The  kitchen  plumbing  fell  apart  and  the 
walls  and  ceiling  were  all  caving  in.  It  was  a 
mess."  she  said. 

In  November,  the  mortgage  on  the  house 
was  foreclosed.  Jt  returned  to  HUD's  owner- 
ship after  a  sheriff s  sale.  The  federal  gov 
ernment  paid  off  the  $25,164  in  principal, 
interest  and  penalties  to  the  mortgage  com- 
pany. 

The  house  at  814  Tulip  St.  will  appear 
soon  on  a  listing  of  HUD  properties  avail- 
able for  sale  to  speculators.  And  Debra 
Hamlett  is  looking  for  a  place  to  live. 

Angel  Ruiz,  a  tractor-trailer  driver  in  his 
early  30s.  said  he  thought  at  first  that  he 
was  getting  a  pretty  good  deal  from  Sean 
McD..  the  company  that  sold  him  the  house 
at  1241  N.  21st  St. 

Sean  McD.  Inc.  bought  the  house  as  part 
of  a  package  deal  from  HUD  in  June  1982. 
The  company  paid  $2,000.  The  sale  price  to 
Ruiz  was  $20,000. 

Ruiz  said  that  in  August  1982.  when  he 
moved  m.  storm  windows  and  a  new  storm 
door  he  had  seen  when  he  first  inspected 
the  house  were  no  longer  there.  His  cousin. 
Betsy  Crespo.  who  lives  across  the  street, 
said  in  an  interview  that  she  had  seen  men 
who  identified  themselves  as  Sean  McD.  re- 
pairmen removing  the  items. 

"Every  time  it  rains  or  snows,  it  comes  in 
all  over  the  house,  all  over  these  rotten  win- 
dowsills."  Ruiz  said.  'The  windows  leak,  the 
skylight  leaks.  The  heater  is  old.  and  last 
winter  I  spent  $1,200  in  oil  to  heat  this 
house. " 

His  house  showed  little  evidence  of  new 
improvements.  "They  sure  didn't  put  much 
work  into  it."  Ruiz  said.  "They  put  the  rug 
in.  and  painting,  and  they  fixed  the  bath- 
room. " 

McDevitt  said  that  Sean  McD.  put  $8,000 
worth  of  work  into  the  house.  He  said  the 
house  was  in  good  repair  when  he  sold  it. 

But  now  the  house  must  wait  for  someone 
else  to  fix  it  up.  Ruiz  lost  his  home  to  fore- 
closure in  October,  loaded  his  possessions 
into  a  pickup  truck,  and  left. 

Twana  Griffin  heard  her  aunt.  Mary  Wil- 
liams, say  that  a  company  called  P  Prestige 
Development  Corp.  had  houses  for  sale  last 
year. 

"I  felt  like  I  could  get  the  house  if  the 
deal  was  right. "  she  said.  "What's  happened 
now  is  that  the  house  is  no  good,  it's  falling 
apart.  I  can't  pay  the  mortgage. " 

During  a  recent  tour  of  the  house,  the 
dining  room  ceiling  was  falling  down,  the 
bedroom  walls  were  cracked  and  many 
window  casements  were  cracked  and  decay- 
ing. 

Ms.  Griffin.  22.  said  she  moved  into  the 
House  at  1274  Jackson  St.  on  Nov.  30.  1982. 
Land  records  show  that  P  Prestige  tMUght 
the  house  from  HUD  six  days  earlier. 


P  Prestige  Development  Corp.  paid  $5,500 
for  the  house.  Twana  Griffin  paid  $15,750. 

Patrick  String,  who  runs  P  Prestige,  said 
the  house  was  in  good  condition,  the  price 
was  fair  and  Ms.  Griffin's  complaints  were 
unfounded. 

As  she  sat  in  her  dining  room,  with  paint 
peeling  from  the  walls  and  plaster  chipping 
above  her  in  the  exposed  lathing  of  the  ceil- 
ing. Ms.  Griffin  said  the  house  was  a 
doomed  proposition— not  because  of  its  con- 
dition but  because  she  had  been  misin- 
formed about  its  cost. 

"Pat  told  me  the  mortgage  would  be  less 
than  $200  a  month,  like  about  $160. "  she 
said.  "I  thought  I  could  afford  that  with  a 
little  help  from  my  family.  "  But  the  mort- 
gage is  $232  a  month,  and  Ms.  Griffin  re- 
ceives a  monthly  welfare  stipend  of  $273. 

"The  gas  and  electric  was  so  high  because 
there's  no  insulation  in  this  house,  and  the 
mortgage  was  so  high  that  along  with  that. 
I  couldn't  pay  it."  she  said.  "After  I  went  to 
settlement  tin  January  1983]  I  realized  I 
couldn't  make  it." 

The  mortgage  is  in  foreclosure.  Ms.  Grif- 
fin was  still  living  there  last  month,  await- 
ing eviction.  She  said  she  did  not  know  what 
she  would  do  when  she  was  forced  out  of 
the  house. 

Sylvia  Williams.  37.  sat  shaking  with  fear 
last  summer  in  the  offices  of  Jaycees  Hous- 
ing Counseling  Inc..  a  housing  rehabilitation 
and  counseling  group  in  Camden. 

She  was  afraid  her  house  might  kill  her 
and  the  five  children  living  there. 

After  she  moved  into  the  house  at  1801  S. 
Fourth  St.  late  last  year,  she  said,  "every- 
thing went  wrong." 

Lights  flickered  on  and  off.  The  second- 
floor  hallway  light  switch  was  the  only 
switch  in  the  house  that  could  turn  on  the 
light  to  the  first-floor  kitchen.  Electrical  re- 
ceptacles threw  sparks. 

Walls  throughout  the  house  were  peeling, 
flaking  and.  in  some  cases,  cracking.  A  large 
portion  of  the  first-floor  ceiling  collapsed, 
and  waste  water  from  broken  pipes  cascaded 
into  the  first-floor  living  room  whenever  the 
toilet  was  flushed. 

On  July  28.  she  watched  as  an  electrical 
outlet  set  off  a  fire  in  her  kitchen.  She  was 
able  to  put  out  the  fire  before  It  spread 
beyond  the  kitchen.  But.  she  said,  after  that 
she  ws  terrified  for  the  sifety  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

All  I  wanted  was  a  root  over  my  head." 
she  said. 

Ms.  Williams,  a  welfare  recipient,  bought 
the  house  for  $21,800  from  P  Prestige  Devel- 
opment Corp. 

HUD  sold  the  house  to  the  company  for 
$9,000  on  Dec.  21.  1982. 

Ms.  Williams  said  she  moved  into  the 
house  in  December,  as  soon  as  the  company 
tiought  the  house  from  HUD.  She  said  she 
discovered  problems  immediately. 

"I  had  called  Pat  about  electrical  prob- 
lems with  the  house  .  .  .  and  plumbing  prob- 
lems." she  said.  "I  can't  [afford  to]  pay  an 
electrical  man  to  come.  Pat  said  he'd  take 
care  of  the  property  for  a  year.  He  guaran- 
teed it." 

Tm  scared.  I'm  petrified,"  she  said.  "I 
have  children  and  I'm  at  my  wits'  end.  I'm 
scared  of  a  fire." 

In  an  interview.  String  said  there  was 
nothing  improper  with  the  sale.  He  correct- 
ly pointed  out  that  "the  house  passed  FHA 
inspection"  by  an  appraiser  before  the  sale 
went  to  settlement  in  March  1983. 

String  said  he  had  no  qual.-ns  atmut  the 
deal.  "I  don't  make  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  money 
on  my  houaes,"  he  said.  "I  make  a  living. 


"I  spent  extra  money  in  that  house  after 
settlement— $468  just  on  plumbing." 

Jerry  Cormier,  who  works  for  Jaycees 
Housing  Counseling,  said  he  sent  the 
group's  housing  rehabilitation  manager  to 
the  house  on  July  30.  He  said  the  inspector 
confirmed  that  the  house  had  been  danger- 
ously miswired.  that  broken  plumbing  had 
caused  the  first-floor  ceiling  to  collapse, 
that  paint  and  plaster  were  falling  from  the 
walls.  He  also  said  a  furnace  that  String  said 
he  had  installed  appeared  to  be  45  years  old. 

In  December.  Ms.  Williams  was  notified 
that  the  mortgage  had  fallen  into  foreclo- 
sure. She  is  still  living  there  but  she  will  be 
evicted  in  the  near  future. 

"You  know  what'll  happen."  Cormier  said. 
"The  house'll  fall  apart,  she'll  leave,  it'll  go 
right  back  into  HUD's  hands  and  right  into 
the  hands  of  the  speculators  again.  It's  a 
travesty." 

"This  is  an  American  democracy."  String 
said  in  an  interview.  "We're  entitled  to 
make  a  profit.  But  there  will  always  be 
greed." 

HUD  HOMES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD  BY  CAMDEN  REAL  ESTATE 
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[FYom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer] 
Bulk  Sales:  It  Failed  in  Philadelphia 

(By  Tim  Weiner) 
The  federal  government  tried  selling  off 
houses  to  real  estate  speculators  in  Philadel- 
phia in  the  1970s, 
It  didn't  work. 

The  sales  led  to  broken  promises,  aban- 
doned     houses,      embittered      community 
•  groups  and  a  class  action  lawsuit  against 
one  major  speculator. 

In  Philadelphia,  bulk  sales  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD)  all  but  ceased  in  1976. 

■We  don't  want  to  dump  properties.  It's 
just  not  in  the  cards."  said  Ken  Co^E-^l^^ 
property  disposition  officer  at  HUD  s  Phila- 
delphia office. 

•Community  groups  have  voiced  their 
own  concerns  about  investors, "  Corr  said. 
•They  were  concerned  that  individuals 
buying  the  properties  as  investments  would 
not  rehabilitate  them.  They  wanted  the 
properties  sold  to  owners,  not  investors. 

Despite  Philadelphia's  experience,  HUD 
decided  two  years  ago  to  sell  houses  in  bulk 
to  speculators  in  Camden. 

The  result  has  been  much  the  same.  But 
in  Washington,  HUD  officials  view  it  differ- 
ently. 

We  have  reduced  our  inventory  of 
homes,  and  that  was  our  goal, "  Shirley 
Wiseman.  HUD's  deputy  assistant  secretary 
for  single-family  housing,  said  in  a  recent 
interview.  Mrs.  Wiseman  said  she  was  not 
completely  familiar  with  what  had  hap- 
pened in  Camden,  but  on  the  basis  of  what 
she  knew,  she  deemed  the  policy  a  success. 
•Basically,"  she  said,  "we'll  try  almost 
anything  to  reduce  our  inventories  of 
homes." 

Fred  Fender,  who  was  the  top  HUD  offi- 
cial in  charge  of  single-family  housing  in 
1981,  said  in  an  interview  that  the  policy 
was  in  keeping  with  President  Reagan's  do- 
mestic economic  politics. 

When  this  administration  came  in,"  he 
said,  "we  were  looking  for  ways  to  get  out  of 
home  ownership  ...  and  the  idea  came  up  to 
package  the  houses  together.  It  was  just  a 
shot  In  the  dark,  just  an  idea  of  how  to 
cope.  You  know:  We  own  half  of  Camden— 
what  are  we  going  to  do?'  " 

For  the  director  of  HUD's  Camden  office, 
Elmer  Roy.  it  boiled  down  to  a  simple  order 
from  Washington.  "There  was  a  new  admin- 
istration in  Washington,  and  they  wanted  to 
move  the  properties."  Roy  said. 

Increasingly,  the  policy  of  selling  HUD 
homes  to  speculators  is  criticized  by  thoK 
to  whom  it  is  not  a  matter  of  profit  or 

policy. 

"It  isn't  as  good  for  the  private  Individual, 
the  bulk  sale, "  said  Betty  Putterman,  a  real 
estate  broker  who  manages  HUD-owned 
houses  in  Camden.  "It  discourages  the  indi- 
vidual. It  doesn't  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  purchase.  ...  It  was  a  Washington  decl- 
sion-a  part  of  the  whole  thing  they  call 
Reaganomics  "  ,  „      ^        , 

Jerry  Cormier,  a  leader  of  Camden  Jay- 
cees Housing  Counseling  Inc.,  agreed.  "The 
bulk  sales  were  a  tremendous  birthday 
present  from  HUD  to  the  real  esUte  specu- 
lators "  he  said.  'It  was  a  bonanza  for  them 
and  a  slap  in  the  face  to  people  who  desper- 
ately need  housing." 

"HUD's  playing  into  the  hands  of  people 
who  have  always  been  able  to  make  a  good 
buck  off  Inferior  housing  in  this  city, '  he 
said.  'And  it  perpetuates  the  sad  fact  that  a 


good  number  of  people  in  this  city  are  lambs 
to  the  slaughter  when  it  comes  to  housing. " 
The  bulk  sales  program  replaced  another 
HUD  policy— hiring  contractors  to  repair 
HUD-owned  homes,  and  then  selling  the 
houses  individually  to  the  public. 

Last  year,  seven  men  were  convicted  on 
federal  corruption  charges  stemming  from 
the  repair  program,  which  ended  in  1981. 

At  a  trial  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Camden,  testimony  showed  that  at  least 
$600,000  worth  of  federal  funds  earmarked 
for  rehabilitating  homes  in  Camden  had  in- 
stead been  pocketed  by  contractors,  real 
estate  brokers  and  HUD  officials  between 
1976  and  1981.  The  evidence  showed  that 
HUD  officials  were  taking  bribes  in  ex- 
change for  approving  padded  and  no-show 
HUD  home-repair  contracts. 

In  trial  testimony.  Rod  Herrera,  a  former 
HUD  official  in  Camden,  said  he  played  a 
role  in  persuading  his  superiors  to  end  the 
repair  program.  Herrera  also  said  he  sug- 
gested bringing  the  bulk  sales  policy  to 
Camden. 

•I  came  up  with  the  concept  of  the  bulk 
sale  where  we  would  sell  the  houses  in  bulk 
to  developers."  he  testified.  "I  talked  our 
office  into  lowering  the  prices  to  a  bare  min- 
imum" 

Herrera  Is  now  serving  a  five-year  pnaon 
sentence  for  taking  kickbacks. 

In  1937,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
said  he  saw  "a  third  of  a  nation  ill-housed, 
ill-clad,  ill-fed  "  In  response.  Congress 
passed  the  U.S.  Housing  Act— the  first  fed- 
eral legislation  to  help  those  who  could  not 
afford  decent  housing. 

In  1964.  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  was  created  to  fur- 
ther that  cause. 

Today,  in  Camden,  more  than  half  the 
people  are  poor.  Camden  has  more  than 
4.000  vacant  houses— more  vacant  houses 
than  any  New  Jersey  city  except  Newark, 
which  has  four  times  more  people. 

The  1980  U.S.  Census  showed  that  the  av- 
erage value  of  a  house  in  Camden— $14,800— 
was  the  lowest  of  any  city  in  the  nation. 
Nearly  one  in  six  houses  was  abandoned,  the 
census  showed. 

Camden's  finances  are  nearly  depleted. 
The  city  can  do  little  to  provide  decent 
housing. 

Today,  for  the  first  time  since  1937,  the 
federal  goverrunent  is  spending  no  new 
money  on  low-income  housing  programs.  It 
has  all  but  halted  construction  of  subsidized 
housing,  and  is  selling  off  its  housing  stock 
to  speculators. 

Chuck  Clark,  a  former  aide  to  Democratic 
U.S.  Rep.  James  J.  Florio.  who  represenU 
Camden  in  Congress,  said  he  thought  the 
federal  government  was  short-changing  the 
people  of  Camden. 

He  said  the  sales  to  speculators  contra- 
dicted the  Intent  of  the  legislation  under 
which  HUD  was  founded. 

"It  teems  to  me  that  things  are  being  done 
ouUide  the  Intent  of  Congreaa,"  Clark  said. 
"They  talk  about  an  equal  opportunity  to 
own  decent  housing.  It  seems  the  policies 
that  are  being  promulgated  are  denying 
people  that  opportunity  In  favor  of  real 
ectate  operators.  It  seems  to  me  that  low- 
income  people  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  housing,  but  the  policy  precludes 
poor  people  from  buying." 

"The  legislative  intent  Is  not  really  being 
fulfilled."  he  said.  "Maybe  there  should  be  a 
moratorium  on  these  sales. ' 


[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Jan.  23, 
1984] 

Falsified  Papers  Gave  Homes  to  Indigent 
Buyers 


(By  Tim  Weiner) 
Michelle  Combs  doesn't  know  it.  but  she 
bought  a  house  in  Camden.  Michelle  can't 
pay  the  mortgage.  She  is  4  years  old. 

A  man  from  a  company  called  Bonafide 
Investment  arranged  the  sale.  He  told  Mi- 
chelle's mother  to  use  her  daughter's  name 
and  Social  Security  number  on  an  applica- 
tion for  a  federally  insured  mortgage. 
Having  no  debU.  Michelle  looked  like  a 
better  credit  risk  than  her  mother,  who  was 
on  welfare.  The  child  looked  even  better 
when  the  falsified  application  made  it 
appear  that  she  had  a  $375-a-week  job. 

The  sale  went  through  last  March.  Bona- 
fied  Investment  pocketed  a  quick  profit- 
backed  by  the  federal  government.  But  the 
Combs  family  wound  up  in  a  crumbling 
house,  unable  to  meet  the  mortgage  pay- 
menU  and  facing  certain  foreclosure. 

An  Inquirer  investigation  has  found  a  pat- 
tern of  falsification  in  applications  for  fed- 
erally insured  mortgages  in  Camden.  The 
mortgages  obtained  with  these  l)ogus  appli- 
cations are  enriching  real  estate  speculators, 
victimizing  poor  people  and  costing  taxpay- 
ers hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Interviews  with  home  buyers  and  an  ex- 
amination of  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  files  docu- 
mented at  least  23  cases  in  which  specula- 
tors falsified  mortgage  papers  to  sell  a 
house.  In  many  of  those  cases,  the  buyers 
said  they  knew  crucial  financial  information 
on  the  mortgage  applications  they  signed 
was  phony. 

The  23  houses  represent  $434,000  worth  of 
govenunent-backed  mortgages— almost  all 
of  which  ultimately  will  be  paid  off  by  tax- 
payers. 

The  mortgage  applications  included  false 
names  and  Social  Security  numbers,  bogus 
jobs,  nonexistent  income  and  assets,  and 
forged  HUD  and  IRS  forms.  The  false  infor- 
mation was  intended  to  make  indigent  home 
buyers  appear  financially  qualified  to  re- 
ceive mortgages. 

In  some  cases,  buyers  said  a  speculator 
had  told  them  what  to  write.  In  others,  the 
speculator  himself  falsified  the  information, 
the  buyers  said. 

The  speculators  purchased  the  homes 
from  the  federal  government  at  bargain- 
basement  prices.  Then,  using  the  falsified 
mortgage  applications,  they  quickly  resold 
them  at  drastically  inflated  prices  to  unem- 
ployed people  on  welfare. 

The  speculators  benefit  from  the  falsifica- 
tion. In  each  case,  they  make  their  entire 
profit  on  the  day  the  house  is  sold.  The 
buyers,  on  the  other  hand,  end  up  with  de- 
caying houses  they  cannot  afford— and  then 
lose  them  to  foreclose. 

Most  of  the  23  sales  have  been  made  by 
three  Camden  companies.  Most  were  han- 
dled by  William  Luciani.  who  has  worked  at 
all  three  companies,  and  currently  is  the 
vice-president  of  Bonafide  Investment  Corp. 
In  interviews.  19  different  home  buyers  said 
Luciani  filled  in  the  false  credit  information 
himself  or  told  them  exactly  what  to  do  m 
falsifying  their  mortgage  applications.  And 
several  said  they  were  told  the  mortgage 
paymente  would  be  lower  than  they  turned 
out  to  be. 

In  addition,  a  former  secretary  at  Bona- 
fide Bemice  Gilbert,  said  in  an  interview 
that  she  had  seen  Luciani  falsify  mortgage 
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applications,  and  that  she  had  sometimes 
forged  signatures  at  his  request. 

In  an  interview.  Luciani  denied  that  he 
falsified  the  mortgage  applications.  He  said 
all  19  people  who  accused  him  of  doing  so 
were  lying.  He  said  the  mortgage  applica- 
tions might  have  t>een  falsified  by  the 
buyers.  Prom  this  point  of  view.  Bonafide 
Investment  has  helped  poor  people  to  find 
homes. 

"Is  it  a  scam,  to  help  people  get  houses? 
"he  said.  "I'm  not  trying  to  hurt 
anyt>ody.  ...  So  legally  it's  wrong.  Morally, 
is  It  wrong?  I  feel  like  I'm  helping  these 
people.  " 

But  many  of  the  people  who  tMUght 
houses  through  Luciani  already  have  t>egun 
losing  their  homes  because  they  are  unable 
10  meet  their  mortgage  payments. 

Most  of  the  people  are  young  mothers  on 
welfare.  Their  monthly  welfare  checks 
barely  equal  their  monthly  mortgage  pay- 
ments. Records  show  that  32  of  80  HUD 
houses  sold  by  the  three  companies  where 
Luciani  worked  in  19C2  and  1983  already 
have  fallen  into  foreclosure.  Mortgages  on 
many  others  are  in  default. 

HUD  has  insured  mortgages  on  sales  to 
unemployed  women  such  as; 

Carolyn  Loper.  Her  mortgage  application, 
which  said  she  managed  a  dress  shop,  in- 
cluded a  W-2  form  citing  her  annual  income 
as  $20,280.  Joseph  Nelson,  the  manager  of 
the  shop,  said  in  an  inten'iew  that  Ms. 
Loper  never  worked  for  him.  In  fact,  he  said 
he  has  no  employees  and  no  W-2  forms. 

Judith  Cream.  Her  mortgage  application 
said  she  was  a  bookkeeper  and  secretary  at 
an  auto  transmission  shop.  She  wasn't.  The 
Social  Security  number  on  her  application  is 
not  hers.  It  belongs  to  her  7-year-old  son. 

Denise  Presl)ery.  Her  application  said  she 
owned  a  1977  Pontiac  Firebird  and  $10,000 
in  assets.  Ms.  Presbery  says  she  has  nothmg 
near  $10,000  in  assets,  and  does  not  have  a 
car.  She  doesn't  even  have  a  driver's  license. 

Tanya  Combs.  Her  daughter's  name  ap- 
peared on  her  mortgage  application  so  that 
her  debts  wouldn't  scuttle  the  transaction. 
HUD  records  show  that  a  credit  agency  had 
confirmed  that  4-year-old  Michelle  Combs 
was  a  barmaid. 

In  1982  and  1983.  the  three  companies 
where  Luciani  worked.  Bonafide  Invest- 
ment. Beaver  Realty  and  Sean  McD.  Inc.. 
bought  80  houses  from  HUD.  which  is  sell- 
ing off  hundreds  of  federally  owned  homes 
in  Camden. 

Today.  Luciani  works  at  Bonafide.  Beaver 
Realty  is  inactive.  William  McDevitt.  the 
president  of  Sean  McD.  Inc..  said  he  was  un- 
aware of  any  mortgage  falsification  occur- 
ring when  Luciani  worked  at  his  company  in 
1982.  "AH  my  sales  are  honest."  McDevitt 
said  in  an  interview. 

Luciani  and  Francis  Heck,  the  president  of 
Bonafide  Investment,  refused  to  discuss  the 
specifics  of  their  sales.  Luciani  said  he  had 
documents  showing  he  had  not  made  exor- 
bitant profits,  but  he  refused  to  disclose 
that  documentation. 

The  three  companies  paid  HUD  an  aver- 
age price  of  S3.500  per  home.  They  were 
able  to  resell  them  for  an  average  of 
$20,000.  All  the  mortgage  applications  were 
approved  by  HUD's  Camden  office,  usually 
within  five  weeks. 

Most  of  the  applications  also  contained 
statements  detailing  thousands  of  dollars  of 
repairs  on  each  house.  A  private  building  in- 
spector hired  by  The  Inquirer— Barry  Born- 
stein  of  Jenkintown— found  that  the  specu- 
lators exaggerated  the  cost  and  the  extent 
of  their  repairs.  Some  repairs  simply  never 
were  done. 


In  interviews,  dozens  of  people  who 
bought  houses  from  the  companies  gave 
nearly  identical  accounts. 

They  said  "the  word  was  out  on  the 
street"  that  anyone  could  buy  a  house.  All 
that  was  needed  was  a  down  payment  of 
$300  to  $500.  The  speculators  offered  a  find- 
er's fee  of  $100  to  those  who  bring  in  cus- 
tomers. 

"The  story  on  the  street  was  that  Bill  [Lu- 
ciani] was  a  guy  that  welfare  people  could 
get  a  home  from."  said  Yvette  Bundy,  who 
bought  a  house  from  Bonafide  in  March.  "If 
you  didn't  have  a  job.  he  would  make  it  look 
like  you  had  a  job." 

Bemice  Gilt>ert.  who  was  Bonafide's  secre- 
tary, said  in  an  interview  that  the  word  on 
the  street  was  correct. 

"If  people  were  on  welfare,  they  would 
talk  to  Luciani."  she  said.  "If  they  didn't 
have  jobs,  he  gave  them  a  job." 

But  the  "job"  existed  only  on  paper. 

"Luciani  would  put  anything  on  the  credit 
application  to  make  it  look  good."  Ms.  Gil- 
bert said.  "He  would  put  down  whatever  was 
needed.  He  forged  signatures.  ...  If  the 
boss'  was  a  woman,  he  told  me  to  do  it,  be- 
cause a  woman's  signature  looks  different 
than  a  man's.  He  has  a  whole  drawer  full  of 
blank  W-2  forms.  I  typed  some  up." 

Bonafide  Investment  Corp.  is  not  a  real 
estate  agency,  and  Luciani  is  not  a  licensed 
real  estate  broker.  Nonetheless,  according  to 
all  accounts  from  buyers,  Luciani  negotiated 
these  transactions. 

In  every  sale  examined  by  The  Inquirer. 
HUD  records  showed  the  speculators  used 
the  same  mortgage  company,  the  same  title 
company,  and.  in  all  but  two  cases,  the  same 
credit  agency.  They  are: 

Presidential  Mortgage  Services  Inc.  of 
Cherry  Hill.  The  company  was  incorporated 
on  April  8,  1982— the  same  day  Bonafide  In- 
vestment was  incorporated— and  formerly 
was  known  as  Hammond  <b  Hoffman  Mort- 
gage Associates  Inc.  In  every  sale,  company 
officials  wrote  to  HUD,  supporting  the 
qualifications  of  the  buyer  and  recommend- 
ing approval  of  the  mortgage. 

Realty  Abstract  Co.  of  Cherry  Hill. 
County  mortgage  records  show  that  a  prin- 
cipal officer  of  the  title  company  loaned  the 
speculators  money— usually  abou'  $10,000— 
on  each  house  they  bought  from  HUD. 

Credit  Bureau  Associates  of  Camden.  The 
company's  role  was  to  confirm  crucial  credit 
information.  HUD  files  show  the  company 
said  it  verified  employment  of  mortgage  ap- 
plicants by  telephoning  employers.  But  in  at 
least  five  cases,  the  company  submitted 
credit  reports  citing  telephone  numbers 
that  did  not  belong  to  the  purported  em- 
ployer. 

Officials  of  all  three  companies  said  in 
interviews  they  had  no  knowledge  that  the 
mortgage  applications  had  t>een  falsified. 

The  title  company  officer.  George  Dough- 
erty, said  he  thought  the  mortgage  compa- 
ny president  had  verified  the  buyers'  jobs 
and  income. 

The  mortgage  company  president.  James 
Smedley.  said  he  had  relied  on  inquiries  by 
the  credit  agency. 

And  the  director  of  the  credit  agency.  Ber- 
nard Becker,  said.  "If  a  fraud  is  being  perpe- 
trated, then  the  fraud  involves  the  people  at 
the  other  end." 

HUD  is  still  selling  houses  to  the  specula- 
tors, and  the  speculators  are  still  selling 
houses  to  Camden  residents. 

Here  are  the  stories  of  nine  sales  from 
1982  and  1983. 


TAHYA  COMBS 
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The  tumbledown  house  at  1062  Morton 
St.  is  Tanya  Comlw'  home.  Her  4-year-oId 
daughter.  Michelle,  is  the  legal  owner. 

Last  year,  Tanya  Combs  was  homeless. 
She  was  unemployed  and  on  welfare.  She 
was  24  years  old  and  desperate  for  a  place  to 
live. 

For  seven  months,  she  said  in  an  inteview. 
she  lived  with  friends  and  in  the  street.  She 
had  been  evicted  from  a  Camden  housing 
project  in  September  1982.  The  SUte  of 
New  Jersey— specifically,  the  Division  of 
Youth  and  Family  Services— had  stripped 
her  of  custody  of  her  four  children  until  she 
found  a  home. 

Then,  last  March,  "this  guy,  a  regular 
street  guy.  told  me  about  Bonafide,"  she  re- 
called. "He  said  you  can  put  $300  or  $500 
down  and  you  get  a  house." 

She  went  to  Bonafide's  office  in  Camden, 
where  she  met  Bill  Luciani. 

"I  told  him  I  needed  a  house  badly,  ur- 
gently," she  said.  "'My  kids  were  in  a  foster 
home,  and  I  told  him  in  order  to  get  my  kids 
back  I  have. to  get  adequate  housing.  This 
was  my  first  time  buying  a  home  ever  in  my 
life." 

There  was  an  obvious  hitch.  She  had 
unpaid  debts.  She  had  no  income  other  than 
welfare.  She  couldn't  qualify  for  a  mort- 
gage. 

Ms.  Combs  said  Luciani  told  her:  "That 
doesn't  matter.  You  need  a  house— we're 
going  to  get  you  a  house." 

Luciani.  she  recalled,  said  all  she  needed 
was  $300  for  a  down  payment.  The  house 
would  cost  $19,300.  He  said  he  would  take 
care  of  everything,  she  recalled. 

"He  fixed  it  up  so  my  credit  be  good  by 
using  my  daughter's  name  and  Social  Secu- 
rity number.  It  was  Luciani's  idea— I  don't 
know  anything  about  that  slick  stuff. 

"He  asked  was  I  working,"  Ms.  Combs 
said.  "I  told  him  no.  He  smiled  and  said, 
"Yes,  you  are.  Think  of  a  bar  where  you  go 
to  and  you're  known  at.  where  they'll  do 
you  a  favor.  We'll  send  your  mortgage  appli- 
cation there."' 

Ms.  Combs  named  a  bar— the  C  &  C 
Lounge  at  Seventh  and  Sylvan  Streets  in 
South  Camden.  The  next  week,  she  said.  "I 
went  to  the  bar,  picked  the  application  up 
and  brought  it  back  to  Luciani.  He  filled  out 
everything  on  it.  He  put  down  that  I  have  a 
1977  Audi  and  $10,000  worth  of  stuff,  house- 
hold goods.  All  I  really  have  is  a  $400  color 
TV,  and  a  little  furniture  that's  not  worth 
anything." 

At  Luciani's  direction.  Ms.  Combs  said,  she 
signed  her  daughter's  name  to  the  necessary 
federal  housing  documents. 

One  crucial  document  was  the  form 
mailed  to  the  C  &  C  Lounge -the  "verifica- 
tion of  employment.  " 

The  document,  which  later  became  part  of 
a  HUD  file  on  the  transaction,  stated  that 
Michelle  Combs  had  been  working  as  a  bar- 
maid at  the  C  Si  C  Lounge  since  February 
1980. 

Michelle  was  1  year  old  in  1980. 

Once  Ms.  Combs  returned  the  mortgage 
credit  application  to  Bonafide.  she  said,  she 
signed  it  at  Luciani's  direction. 

"I  had  to  sign  all  these  papers."  she  said. 
"They  said.  "Put  down  Michelle  Combs."  I 
don't  know  what  they  did  after  that.  " 

According  to  HUD  records,  her  mortgage 
application  was  then  processed  by  Presiden- 
tial Mortgage  Services. 

On  April  14.  1983.  Charles  L.  Biehn.  Presi- 
dential's  executive  vice  president,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Linda  Christie,  a  HUD  loan  special- 


ist. "Please  be  advised  that  the  base  hours 
per  week  for  Michelle  Combs  is  40.  She  also 
receives  10  hours  overtime  at  her  base  rate 
of  $7.50  per  hour.  Based  on  the  above  infor- 
mation please  issue  your  firm  commitment," 
Biehn  wrote. 

A  day  after  HUD  received  the  letter, 
records  show,  Ms.  Christie  approved  a  "firm 
commitment "  for  FHA  insurance  on  a 
$19,000  mortgage  for  Michelle  Combs. 

On  April  18,  Ms.  Combs  bought  the  house 
for  $19,300.  HUD  had  sold  that  same  house 
to  Bonafide  for  $3,521  two  months  earlier. 

Tanya  Combs  receives  $468  a  month  in 
welfare.  Her  mortgage  is  $270  a  month.  She 
says  she  cannot  keep  up  payments. 

"There's  no  way  I  can  make  it. "  she  said. 
"I  guess  Im  going  to  lose  the  house. " 

Bonafide  has  received  its  entire  profit. 
When  foreclosure  comes,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  obligated  to  pay  off  the  mort- 
gage, and  retake  possession  of  the  home, 
which  it  will  put  up  for  sale  to  another  real 
estate  speculator. 

CAROLYN  LOPER 

One  hour  after  buying  the  house  at  1429 
Ormond  St.  from  HUD  for  $6,000  on  Feb. 
16,  1982.  Beaver  Realty  sold  it  for  $11,000. 

According  to  HUD  records,  the  company 
sold  the  two-story  brick  house  to  Francis 
Heck,  its  president.  Two  months  after  that, 
Carolyn  Loper  bought  the  house  for 
$22,650.  She  said  the  sale  was  arranged  by 
Luciani. 

In  an  interview,  Ms.  Loper  said  she  heard 
about  Luciani  "on  the  street."  She  ex- 
plained how  the  house  was  sold. 

"I  explained  that  I  had  to  have  a  mort- 
gage no  more  than  $300,"'  she  said.  "Luciani 
said.  "Don't  worry.  I'll  straighten  out  the 
papers  myself." " 

The  credit  application  filed  with  HUD 
shows  that  Ms.  Loper  was  listed  as  the  as- 
sistant manager  of  Lavender  Mist,  a  dress 
shop  on  Mount  Ephraim  Avenue  in 
Camden.  Ms.  Loper  said  Luciani  completed 
the  forms,  and  that  he  even  filled  out  a  W-2 
form,  the  federal  tax  document  showing  a 
person's  income. 

"He  said  on  the  papers  that  I  made  $375  a 
week."  she  said.  "He  put  down  that  I  had 
paid  $5,000  cash  for  a  1978  automobile,  and 
that  I  had  $10,000  worth  of  furniture  and 
stuff.  He  was  doing  things  so  fast  I  couldn't 
believe  it." 

Credit  Bureau  Associates  reported  in  its 
statement  filed  with  HUD  that  it  called  Lav- 
ender Mist  on  April  5  and  spoke  with  a  Mr. 
Mears.  who  confirmed  her  employment. 

Joseph  Nelson,  the  manager  of  Lavender 
Mist,  said  in  an  interview  that  neither  Mr. 
Mears  nor  Ms.  Loper  ever  worked  at  his 
dress  shop. 

He  was  incredulous  when  he  saw  a  copy  of 
the  W-2  form  Beaver  Realty  submitted  to 
HUD.  "Look  at  that!"  he  said,  and  shook  his 
head. 

The  tax  form  stated  that  Lavender  Mist 
paid  Ms.  Loper  $20,280  In  1981. 

"I  don't  think  I  paid  myself  that  much, " 
Nelson  said.  "Besides,  I  don't  have  any  em- 
ployees." 

He  said  his  signature  was  forged  on  the 
FHA  mortgage  application,  pointing  out 
that  the  signature  does  not  even  resemble 
his  Moreover,  it  reads:  "Mr.  H.  Nelson." 

In  papers  filed  with  HUD,  Heck  deUiled 
$6,000  in  improvements  to  the  house,  in- 
cluding $2,700  of  plumbing  and  heating 
work.  Bornstein.  the  inspector  hired  by  The 
Inquirer,  said  the  actual  cost  had  been  over- 
stated by  about  70  percent;  he  could  find  no 
more  than  $3,500  of  work.  For  example. 
Heck  claimed  $1,310  in  Interior  and  exterior 


painting.  Bornstein  found  "no  evidence  of 
exterior  painting  whatsoever  and  minimal 
evidence  of  any  acceptable  type  of  Interior 
painting." 

Bornstein  said  all  the  work  was  "substand- 
ard,"' the  carpet  was  "cheap."  and  the  elec- 
trical wiring  was  exposed  and  dangerous. 

"Two  weeks  after  I  moved  in,  the  first- 
floor  ceiling  fell  in, "  Ms.  Loper  said.  "A 
week  later,  the  bathroom  sink  fell  over. 
Then  the  windows  fell  right  out,  just 
popped  out  of  the  sills  into  the  street.  ...  I 
just  gave  up  on  the  house." 

The  mortgage  is  in  foreclosure,  and  Ms. 
Loper  is  looking  for  a  new  place  to  live. 

"You  see,  I'm  on  welfare,"  said  Ms.  Loper. 
"I  only  get  $420  a  month.  And  the  mortgage 
is  $415.  There's  no  way  in  the  world.  . 

BERMICE  GILBERT 


When  Bemice  Gilbert  needed  a  home,  she 
knew  Bonafide  could  obtain  one  for  her. 
She  was  the  company's  secretary. 

She  said  in  an  interview  that  she  had 
filled  out  falsified  federal  mortgage  credit 
forms  for  other  house-seekers  at  the  direc- 
tion of  Luciani  and  Heck.  "I  filled  out  job 
verifications,"  she  said.  "I  forged  signa- 
tures." 

Last  March.  Ms.  Gilbert  bought  a  house 
for  $17,750  from  Bonafide.  A  month  earlier, 
HUD  had  sold  the  house  to  Bonafide  for 
$3,521.  Her  credit  application  said  she 
worked  as  the  manager  of  a  bar. 

"Luciani  fixed  me  up  with  the  Jam 
Lounge  on  Kaighns  Avenue, "  she  said.  "I 
hate  to  say  it,  but  I  helped  type  up  the 
letter,  you  know,  the  credit  application." 

The  application,  which  was  later  filed 
with  HUD.  said  Ms.  Gilbert  had  worked  at 
the  Jam  Lounge  for  three  years,  and  was 
earning  $350  a  week. 

"Luciani  filled  them  out  completely  and 
sent  them  back  to  Presidential,  the  mort- 
gage company,"  she  said.  "My  sister  .  .  . 
who  does  work  at  the  Jam  Lounge,  she  took 
the  call  from  the  credit  bureau." 

On  March  1,  according  to  HUD  records, 
Mary  Marzella,  a  HUD  official,  approved 
FHA  insurance  for  the  mortgage. 

In  papers  filed  with  HUD,  Luciani  said 
Bonafide  spent  $7,760  for  plumbing,  paint- 
ing, carpentry,  carpeting  and  electrical 
work. 

Bornstein,  The  Inquirer's  inspector,  said 
the  actual  cost  was  overstated  by  about  50 
percent.  He  could  find  no  more  than  $5,000 
worth  of  work.  He  noted  that  carpeting  had 
been  installed  over  rotted  wood  floors,  and 
found  the  kitchen  in  "extremely  dangerous 
condition "  because  bricks  had  fallen 
through  a  collapsed  ceiling. 

Ms.  Gilbert  said  Luciani  stopped  repairing 
the  house  after  the  two  had  a  falling  out.  In 
August,  she  said,  a  large  brick  fell  from  a 
gaping  hole  in  the  kitchen  ceiling  and 
nearly  struck  her  as  she  stood  by  her  stove. 
She  is  still  living  there,  but  is  looking  for 
another  house.  She  thinks  of  her  home  as 
"a  horror-movie  house  .  .  .  like  it  was 
doomed  from  the  start  to  fall  apart." 

YVETTE  BUNDY 

Ms.  Bundy  bought  her  house  at  1382 
Whitman  St.  for  $19,750  last  March.  Bona- 
fide had  bought  it  from  HUD  for  $4,510  six 
weeks  earlier.  She  first  heard  about  Bona- 
fide in  January  from  a  friend— Ms.  Gilbert. 

"Bemice  told  me  about  Bill  [Luciani]," 
she  recalled.  "The  story  was  that  he  would 
sell  a  house  for  $500,  and  then  you  pay  the 
mortgage." 

She  called  Luciani.  "He  came  over  to  my 
apartment  and  picked  me  up.  .  .  .  He  asked 
me  was  I  working  and  I  said,  yes.  I  was  bar- 


maiding.  He  said.  "Well,  how  much  do  you 
make?  I  said  $20  a  night,  three  nighU  a 
week,  plus  tips.  And  he  said.  "Well,  thats 
not  enough.  We  have  to  make  you  more 
money." 

"The  way  he  explained  it.  you  have  to  get 
somebody  to  say  you  work  for  them."  Ms. 
Bundy  said.  So  her  credit  application  said 
she  worked  as  a  manager/barmaid  at  Mike 
and  Marie's  Bar  in  Camden,  earning  $350  a 

"Bill  filled  out  the  form  and  put  in  what 
he  wanted,"  she  said.  "He  said  that  I  had  a 
$4,000  car— which  I  did  not  have.  I  don't 
have  a  car— and  that  I  had  $9,000  worth  of 
household  stuff  and  furniture.  ...  He  took 
care  of  everything.  1  just  gave  him  the 
papers  and  left." 

HUD  records  show  that  Credit  Bureau  As- 
sociates ran  a  credit  check  in  one  day.  The 
company  said  it  made  a  telephone  call  to 
confirm  her  job.  But  the  number  they  cited 
in  the  report  filed  with  HUD  was  not  the 
number  of  Mike  and  Marie's  Bar. 

Ms.  Bundy  moved  into  the  house,  her 
first,  in  late  March. 

"Three  days  after  I  moved  in,  the  kitchen 
ceiling  started  falling  down, "  she  said. 

Then  almost  all  the  wallpaper  in  her  bed- 
room peeled  off  in  huge  sheets  "It  just  fell 
down,  started  coming  down  all  around  me," 
she  said. 

Then  an  outdoor  sewerage  line  broke, 
spilling  waste  water  directly  from  the  toilet 
into  the  back  yard  and  the  basement.  The 
city  health  department  ordered  her  to  cor- 
rect the  health  hazard  the  breakdown  cre- 
ated. 

She  is  still  living  in  the  house,  and  strug- 
gling to  meet  her  mortgage  payments,  but 
cannot  afford  to  make  the  needed  repairs. 

"Like  a  prop  on  a  stage,  the  house  looked 
good"  when  she  moved  in,  she  recalled  bit- 
terly. "But  that  was  all  it  was. " 


MICHELLE  NORTON 

Michelle  Norton,  25,  is  a  divorced  mother 
of  four  who  lives  on  $468  a  month  in  welfare 
payments.  She  lives  at  954  N.  35th  St..  a 
house  she  iKJUght  from  Sean  McD.  Inc. 

In  a  way,  the  house  was  a  bonus.  Ms. 
Norton  had  worked  for  Luciani  for  three 
months. 

"Bill  Luciani  gave  me  a  job  painting  up 
HUD  houses,  or  supposedly  fixing  them 
up,"  she  said.  "We'd  just  do  the  minimum 
amount  of  work  possible,  and  sometimes  less 
than  that.  Wed  just  smack  some  paint  on 
the  walls,  spill  it  all  over  the  floors,  and 
then  they'd  just  smack  a  cheap  old  carpet 
down.  After  two  months,  you  know,  every- 
thing would  just  fall  apart. " 

After  a  short  while,  she  said,  she  grew  dis- 
gusted with  the  speculators  and  quit  the 
repair  crew. 

•It's  how  much  money  they  make  off  of 
poor  people  that  got  to  me. "  she  said.  "It's 
pure  profit  for  them.  They  get  you  a  30-year 
mortgage,  and  they  know  that  you'll  never 
be  able  to  afford  it. " 

But  she  asked  about  buying  a  house  for 
herself— "a  good  house. "  she  said.  She  said 
Luciani  found  her  one. 

"As  soon  as  they  bought  it  from  HUD 
they  let  me  move  in."  she  said.  "This  house 
was  in  perfect  condition."  HUD  sold  it  to 
the  speculators  for  $7,200  in  June  1982.  The 
speculators  sold  it  to  her  for  $22,600.  She 
moved  in  before  she  bought  it.  Then  the 
paper  work  to  obtain  an  FHA  mortgage 
began. 

"I  didn't  have  no  job. "  she  said.  "Presiden- 
tial sent  me  the  letter"-the  mortgage 
credit  application— "and  I  just  filled  it  in 
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like  Bill  and  them  told  me  to  do.  We  just 
lied.  They  told  me  to  say  that  I  had  a  job 
...  at  Big  Jim's  Steak  House  and  made  $375 
a  week.  " 

James  Freeman,  the  owner  of  Big  Jim's 
Steak  Hou5e.  1264  Haddon  Ave.,  said  in  an 
interview  that  Ms,  Norton  never  worked  for 
him.  and  that  the  statements  submitted  by 
Bonafide  were  "lies."  He  said  Ms.  Norton 
had  once  asked  him  for  a  job.  but  he  had 
nothing  to  offer. 

He  took  one  look  at  his  signature  on  the 
application  and  said:  "That's  a  bad  case  of 
forgery.  I  don't  sign  nothing  without  my 
lawyer,  and  I  sure  didn't  sign  that 
paper.  .  .  .  It's  a  shame,  you  know." 

Once  the  mortgage  credit  application  was 
complete.  Michelle  Norton  had— on  paper— 
a  S37S  job  as  the  assistant  manager  at  Big 
Jim  s  Steak  House,  a  $6,000  car  and  $10,000 
worth  of  household  goods  and  furniture. 

On  July  6.  1982.  federal  records  show, 
HUD  rejected  her  credit  application,  ques- 
tioning her  credit  rating  and  her  ability  to 
pay  the  mortgage. 

But  two  days  later,  according  to  HUD 
files.  Prank  V.  Shevlin  Jr..  then  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  Presidential  Mortgage  Services, 
wrote  to  HUD  requesting  "that  you  reopen 
the  captioned  case  for  consideration  of  a 
firm  commitment.  "  He  said  Ms.  Norton's 
father  would  help  her  pay  off  an  auto  loan. 

The  next  day.  federal  records  show.  Linda 
Christie  of  HUD's  Camden  office  approved 
the  mortgage.  (The  director  of  HUD's 
Camden  office.  Elmer  Roy.  said  Ms.  Christie 
and  other  HUD  employees  could  not  be 
interviewed.) 

Ms.  Norton  said  Bonafide  paid  her  {'^00 
down  payment  so  that  the  sale  could  go  to 
settlement. 

Her  mortgage  cost  her  S393  a  month.  Her 
welfare  check  is  $468  a  month.  Her  mort- 
gage wiis  quickly  foreclosed.  She  is  looking 
halfheartedly  for  a  new  home. 

She  said  she  felt  bitter  about  the  transac- 
tion—but she  couldn't  have  turned  down 
the  deal. 

"When  somebody  throws  an  opportunity 
like  this  in  your  face,  a  dream  like  this,  the 
dream  of  having  a  house— knowing  I'll  never 
get  one— you  think  I  ain't  going  to  go  for 
it?"  she  said.  'This  was  the  chance  of  a  life- 
time." 

DEMISE  SELLERS 

"I  was  desperate  for  a  place  to  live," 
Denise  Sellers  said.  "The  word  was  that  Bill 
Luciani  could  get  anyone  a  house.  " 

"My  sister  got  a  home  from  Bill,"  Ms.  Sell- 
ers said.  "She  said  go  talk  to  him."' 

Denise  Sellers  had  t>een  living  in  a  one- 
bedroom  apartment  at  the  Beacon  Place 
Apartments  in  Camden  when  she  met  Lu- 
ciani in  August  1982.  Ten  days  after  they 
first  met.  she  said,  he  told  her  she  had  a 
house.  On  Aug.  16.  1982.  she  became  the 
owner  of  113  N.  35th  St..  at  a  cost  of 
$17,750. 

Bonafide  had  bought  the  house  from 
HUD  20  days  earlier  for  $6,300. 

She  said  Bonafide  invented  a  job  on  her 
mortgage  credit  application. 

"The  first  thing  he  asked  me  was  what 
kind  of  house  I  wanted."  she  remembered. 
"Then  he  asked  me  what  kind  of  job  I 
wanted:  you  know.  OK.  what  kind  of  work 
do  you  want  to  do?"  It  all  happened  so 
fast.  ...  He  cooked  up  a  job  at  Scott  Sa- 
line's Fine  Cars,  on  Admiral  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. " 

HUD  records  show  that  her  application 
said  that  she  was  earning  $325  a  week  as  a 
secretary,  and  that  she  had  held  the  job  for 
three  years.  The  form  was  signed  in  the 


name  of  Charles  Saline,  and  dated  .^ug.  11. 
1982. 

In  an  interview.  Stuart  Saline,  S3— who 
runs  the  used-car  firm  with  his  son.  Scott- 
said  Ms.  Sellers  never  worked  at  the  dealer- 
ship, and  that  Charles  Saline  could  not  have 
signed  the  form. 

"That  whole  form  is  a  fraud."  Saline  said. 
"My  father's  been  retired  in  Florida  for  10. 
11  years  now.  And  we  don't  have  a  secre- 
tary." 

Ms.  Sellers  said  she  had  objected  to  the 
falsification,  but  Luciani  had  reassured  her. 

"I  said,  'Bill,  you  can't  do  that!'  And  he 
said:  'This  is  my  business.  I  know  what  I'm 
doing.' " 

Ms.  Sellers.  24  and  the  mother  of  two  chil- 
dren, lives  on  $400  a  month  in  welfare.  Her 
mortgage  came  to  $311  a  month.  The  mort- 
gage was  foreclosed  on  Oct.  25. 

JUDITH  CREAM 

Judith  Cream  met  Bill  Luciani  in  August 
1982.  "Denise  [Sellers]  took  me  to  him."'  she 
said.  Ms.  Sellers  said  she  received  a  $100 
finder's  fee  from  Bonafide. 

Ms.  Cream,  29,  now  lives  in  a  $20,800 
house  at  1121  N.  20th  St.  with  her  four  chil- 
dren. Foreclosure  has  begun  on  the  home. 

Cream  is  her  married  name.  Kane  is  her 
maiden  name.  She  said  Luciani  told  her  "to 
put  the  application  in  my  maiden  name.  He 
told  me  we  should  use  my  son's  Social  Secu- 
rity number.  He  asked  me.  How  my  credit 
rating  was  and  I  wasn't  sure.  So  he  said.  Do 
you  have  another  Social  Security  number 
we  can  use?'  He  told  me  to  use  my  son's." 

She  said  Luciani  gave  her  a  job  as  a  secre- 
tary and  bookkeeper  at  the  Pit  Slop  Trans- 
mission Center  in  Lawnside.  N.J. 

"He  put  down  that  I  make  $300  a  week. 
How  the  hell  could  I  make  $300  a  week?  I 
get  $460  a  month  from  welfare,  and  my 
mortgage  is  half  that  much.  He  put  dowrn 
that  I  had  a  Mustang,  and  $8,000  worth  of 
furniture  and  stuff.'"  she  said. 

"The  credit  was  approved  the  same  day 
that  we  applied."  she  said.  "We  were  sitting 
there  at  Presidential  Mortgage,  he  called 
the  credit  bureau,  and  they  called  back  five 
minutes  later.  ...  It  was  unbelievable." 

DEMISE  PRESBERY 

Denise  Presbery  lives  at  1123  N.  20th  St. 
She  bought  her  home  from  Bonafide  for 
$20,800  on  Nov.  30,  1982.  Bonafide  had 
bought  it  from  HUD  for  $4,510  five  weeks 
earlier. 

"I  heard  about  them  by  word  of  mouth," 
said  Ms.  Presbery.  28.  "My  friend,  Cheryl 
Adams,  who  bought  a  house  from  them,  told 
me  that  Bill  could  help  me  get  a  house.  " 

She  remembered  her  first  meeting  with 
Luciani  in  the  fall  of  1982.  "I  took  my  sister 
with  me.  because  it  didn't  sound  right."  she 
said.  "He  asked  me  what  I  did.  and  I  told 
him  me  and  my  sister  were  self-employed, 
selling  lingerie."  Then,  she  recalled.  Luciani 
brought  out  a  sheaf  of  mortgage  credit  ap- 
plication forms. 

""He  just  sat  down  and  filled  it  out  with 
whatever  he  said  I  needed  to  make— he  just 
made  it  up."  she  said.  ""He  said  I  have  a  car. 
which  I  don't.  I  don't  even  have  a  driver's  li- 
cense. 

She  said  her  lingerie  business  was  a  part- 
time  job,  but  Luciani  made  it  a  lucrative  en- 
deavor. The  mortgage  credit  application 
transformed  Denise  Presbery.  welfare  recip- 
ient, into  the  $17,400-a-year  sales  manager 
of  Sensual  Lingerie:  the  owner  of  a  1977 
Pontiac  Firebird  and  $10,000  worth  of 
household  goods. 

"Im  so  far  over  my  head  with  this  mort- 
gage."' she  said.  Her  welfare  check  comes  to 


$414  a  month:  her  mortgage  is  $268.  The  lin- 
gerie business  has  since  fizzled.  She  has 
missed  her  last  four  mortgage  payments. 

"I've  thought  many  times  about  walking 
away  from  this  place."  she  said. 

Bornstein.  the  inspector,  said  he  found 
the  house  "in  need  of  extensive  repairs."  He 
estimated  that  the  speculators  overstated 
their  repair  costs  by  about  25  percent.  They 
said  they  spent  $5,854  on  plumbing,  heating, 
painting,  paperhanging.  carpentry,  roofing 
and  electrical  work.  Bornstein  reported  find- 
ing deteriorated  wood,  cracked  chimneys,  an 
old  and  barely  functioning  hot-air  furnace, 
and  "cheap  wall  coverings  in  poor  condi- 
tion." 

TONYA  GRACE 

Tonya  Grace.  19.  lives  with  her  two  chil- 
dren at  1221  N.  20th  St..  one  block  north  of 
Judith  Cream  and  Denise  Presbery.  She 
bought  the  house  from  Bonafide  for  $19,500 
on  Sept.  22.  1982.  She  said  her  boyfriend's 
brother.  Carl  Johnson,  brought  her  in  to  see 
Luciami. 

"When  I  first  went  in  to  talk  to  Bill.  I 
went  over  to  his  house  on  Sheridan  Street 
and  told  him  I  was  looking  for  a  place  to 
live.  I  wanted  a  house  bad."  she  said. 

"He  said:  'I  know  how  desperate  people 
are  for  houses,  and  that's  what  I'm  here 
for.'"  Ms.  Grace  recalled. 

She  said  Luciani  helped  her  when  she 
could  not  meet  her  mortgage  payments.  "He 
paid  for  the  mortgage  when  I  was  behind 
for  the  first  couple  of  months."  she  said.  If 
no  initial  payments  had  been  made,  the 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  would  have  been 
nullified.  She  said  Luciani  signed  her  name 
on  the  money  orders. 

"He  also  paid  the  $500  deposit  on  the  set- 
tlement," Ms.  Grace  said. 

Ms.  Grace  was  unable  to  meet  all  but  two 
of  her  $307  monthly  mortgage  payments. 
Her  welfare  check  is  $360  a  month. 

■"I  remember  when  I  went  to  see  him.  she 
asked  me  did  I  have  good  credit,  told  me 
about  this  house,  and  said  my  mortgage 
would  be  about  $200  a  month."  she  said.  "I 
was  on  welfare,  like  I  am  now.  And  he  made 
me  a  secretary  for  the  John  Sutter  Roof'ng 
Co.  at  $9  an  hour." 

Sutter  is  a  roofing  contractor  who  has 
done  work  for  Bonafide. 

Credit  Bureau  Associates  wrote  in  its 
report  filed  with  HUD  that  it  verified  her 
employment  with  a  phone  call  on  Sept.  9. 
1982.  The  telephone  number  they  say  they 
called  was  not  John  Sutter  Roofing  Co.'s 
number. 

Ms.  Grace  said  that,  along  with  the  job. 
Luciani  "gave  me  a  car.  and  a  couple  thou- 
sand dollars  of  assets. 

"I  asked  him  was  this  illegal,"  she  said. 
"He  said  it  was  legal."' 

The  papers  sent  to  HUD  also  included  a 
statement  from  Bonafide  that  the  company 
had  done  about  $8,000  worth  of  work  on  the 
house. 

Bomstein's  inspection  concluded  that 
Bonafide  had  overstated  its  repair  costs  by 
about  60  percent.  F6r  example.  Bonafide 
said  it  spent  $3,250  on  painting  and  paper- 
hanging.  Bornstein  said  those  repairs  could 
have  cost  no  more  than  $1,800.  He  described 
the  work  as  "the  cheapest,  most  deficient 
possible." 

A  month  after  Ms.  Grace  moved  in.  she 
said,  the  roof  upstairs  fell  in. 

In  September,  her  house  was  falling  apart, 
the  wallpaper  peeling,  the  floorboards  loos- 
ening, the  ceiling  crumbling.  Rainwater  had 
poured  into  the  kitchen  and  bedroom 
through  cracks  in  the  wall.  "All  Bill  [Lu- 


ciani! did  was  cover  it  up,"  she  said.  "When 
it  rains,  water  just  pours  down  the  walls." 

Foreclosure  proceedings  began  against  Ms, 
Grace  on  Aug.  15. 

She  does  not  know  where  she  will  go  when 
she  is  evicted.  But  she  said  Luciani  offered 
her  a  suggestion. 

"Bill  said  if  I  can't  deal  with  the  house, 
hell  get  me  another  one,  cheaper.  He  said 
we'd  have  to  start  all  over  again,  with  a  dif- 
ferent job  and  Social  Security  number  .  .  ." 


Businessmen  Say  They  Did  No  Wrong 
The  businessmen  involved  in  the  sales  of 
the  HUD  houses  all  said  they  had  done 
nothing  wrong. 

William  Luciani,  who  handled  many  of 
the  sales,  said  he  was  only  trying  to  help 
the  poor  people  find  housing.  The  men  who 
ran  the  mortgage  company  and  the  credit 
agency  that  handled  the  processing  of  fed- 
erally insured  mortgages  for  the  homes 
both  said  they  had  followed  standard  proce- 
dures. 

Bonafide  Investment  Corp..  located  in  Lu- 
cianis  house  at  1902  S.  Fourth  St.  in 
Camden,  was  formed  in  April  1982.  Luciani 
said  the  company  was  created  to  take  advan- 
tage of  an  opportunity  created  by  HUD. 
which  was  rapidly  selling  off  its  inventory 
of  single-family  homes  at  very  low  prices. 

According  to  HUD  documents  and  scores 
of  interviews,  the  man  who  handled  the 
sales  at  Bonafide  was  Luciani. 

Luciani  was  born  on  South  Fifth  Street  in 
Camden  and  has  lived  in  the  city  all  his  life. 
For  years,  he  said  in  an  interview,  he  was 
a  small-scale  contractor  in  Camden.  I  know 
the  city  block  by  block.  People  knew  me  and 
they  started  coming  to  me  when  they 
needed  houses.  I  never  had  a  real  estate  li- 
cense, but  I  had  more  buyers  than  the  real 
estate  guys. " 

Then,  he  said,  when  HUD  started  selling 
off  houses  at  low  prices,  "everything  snow- 
balled "  Four  months  after  HUD's  bulk 
sales  of  homes  to  speculators  began,  Luciani 
and  Francis  Heck  formed  Bonafide. 

Luciani  said  the  company  did  not  make 
exorbitant  profits.  "I  live  in  Camden,  not  in 
Cherry  Hill. "  he  said.  "I  drive  a  Plymouth,  I 
don't  drive  a  Cadillac.  A  guy's  entitled  to 
make  a  profit." 

Most  of  the  falsifications  found  by  The 
Inquirer  involved  sales  by  Bonafide.  In  an 
inter\"iew.  Luciani  swore— "on  my  father's 
grave  "—that  he  had  not  falsified  applica- 
tions for  mortgages.  He  said  if  there  was 
any  falsification,  it  was  done  by  the  buyers 
themselves. 

'But  lets  be  realistic."  he  said.  "Somehow 
the  governments  going  to  support  them 
anyway.  And  as  far  as  HUD  and  FHA  goes— 
they  complain  they  get  the  houses  back. 
But  look,  we  take  the  house  off  their  hands 
for  a  year,  two  years,  until  they  get  it  back. 
HUD  doesn't  have  to  pay  city  taxes  .  .  .  and 
hopefully  when  they  get  it  back  it's  in  a 
little  better  shape  than  when  we  bought  it." 
"If  there  was  a  villain  at  Bonafide.  it  was 
me. "  he  said.  "I  knew  that  sometimes  the 
buyers  stretched  the  truth  when  they 
talked  to  the  mortgage  company.  " 

Presidential  Mortgage  Services  Inc.  occu- 
pies an  office  on  Route  38  in  Cherry  Hill.  Its 
president  is  James  Smedley. 

In  a  typical  sale  by  Bonafide,  Presidential 
Mortgage  Ser\'ices  received  between  $2,000 
and  $3,000  in  settlement  charges  from  the 
speculators,  according  to  HUD  documenU. 

Presidential  Mortgage  Services  and  its 
predecessor.  Hainmond  &  Hoffman  Mort- 
gage Associates  Inc..  handled  every  sale  by 


Bonafide  in  which  applications  were  falsi- 
fied. 

Smedley  said  in  an  interview  that  he  was 
■flabbergasted"  by  the  falsifications.  He 
.said  they  had  taken  place  without  his 
knowledge. 

■"As  far  as  we're  concerned,  we  acted  in  ac- 
cordance with  established  principles."  he 
said.  "We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  false 
applications.  We  processed  all  the  loans  the 
way  we're  supposed  to  process  them.  We 
don't  know  a  thing  about  it." 

Smedley  said  he  has  not  made  inquiries 
into  why  half  the  FHA  mortgages  his  com- 
pany processed  in  1982  were  already  fore- 
closed. "Well,  property  taxes  doubled  [in 
Camden],  the  economy's  been  bad.  90  per- 
cent of  our  business  is  in  Camden— and  indi- 
vidual circumstances,  you  know."  he  said. 

He  said  his  company  had  not  independent- 
ly verified  credit  information  such  as 
income  and  employment.  He  said  he  had 
relied  on  checks  by  Credit  Bureau  Associ- 
ates. 

Bernard  Becker  is  a  director  of  the 
Camden  office  of  Credit  Bureau  Associates, 
one  of  the  largest  credit  agencies  in  the 
Philadelphia  area.  Aided  by  computers 
hooked  up  with  a  repository  of  personal 
credit  information  in  Anaheim,  Calif.,  the 
company  usually  took  48  hours  to  run  a 
credit  check  on  buyers  in  Bonafide  sales. 

Becker  said  there  was  no  way  for  his  com- 
pany to  uncover  false  information  if  there 
was  a  scheme  involving  collusion.  If  there 
was  fraud,  he  said,  it  involved  a  set-up  in 
which  the  person  at  the  other  end  of  the 
telephone  conversation  was  participating  in 
the  deception. 

"The  requirement  is  that  an  individual  at 
the  place  of  employment  verify  that  the  ap- 
plicant does  in  fact  work  there.  This  is  also 
checked  by  the  FHA  or  the  mortgage  com- 
pany. ...  If  a  fraud  is  being  perpetrated, 
then  it  somehow  involves  the  people  at  the 
other  end. 

He  was  asked  how  his  company  could 
verify  employment  if  it  telephoned  numbers 
that  were  not  the  numbers  of  the  purported 
place  of  employment— as  happened  in  five 
cases  found  by  The  Inquirer. 

"I  cant  answer  that. "  he  said.  "I  think 
that's  a  question  mark." 

Becker  said  the  falsified  mortgage  papers 
raised  even  more  serious  <mestions.  "You've 
got  a  fraud  out  there."  he  said.  "With  hind- 
sight, we're  looking  at  an  obvious  attempt  to 
defraud."* 


REPORT  OF  SENATE  DELEGA- 
TION ON  INTERNATIONAL 
DRUG  CONTROL  TRIP  TO  ASIA 


•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  no 
threat  strikes  America  more  savagely 
and  frequently  than  illegal  narcotics. 
Its  deadly  impact  is  felt  in  failed  edu- 
cation, violent  crime,  weakened  na- 
tional security,  reduced  productivity, 
addiction,  and  death.  No  American 
community  is  untouched  by  what  has 
become  a  $100  billion  industry.  Be- 
cause over  90  percent  of  the  illegal 
drugs  consumed  in  the  United  States 
are  produced  in  foreign  nations,  in  No- 
vember, I  and  Senator  Abdnor  went  to 
the  worlds  source  of  heroin  to 
demand  action. 

The  corrosive  effect  of  drugs  on  the 
basic  institutions  of  American  society, 
such  as  the  family,  the  school,  and  the 
community,    has    caused    a    national 


outcry,  particularly  in  Florida,  New 
York,  and  the  gulf  coast,  where  drug 
trafficking  continues  to  increase.  In 
Miami,  Fla.,  the  port  of  entry  for  80 
percent  of  the  marihuana  and  cocaine 
entering  the  United  States,  there  were 
535  murders  in  1981.  Twenty-eight 
percent  were  committed  by  machine- 
guns.  Heroin  abuse  and  addiction  are 
now  at  a  5-year  high.  The  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  estimates 
that  drug  trafficking  has  increased  by 
25  percent  during  the  past  year.  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  personnel 
have  been  outspent,  outmanned,  and 
outgunned  by  drug  traffickers. 

The  most  cost-effective  means  of  ad- 
dressing the  threat  of  illegal  drugs  is 
to  attack  them  at  their  source.  Be- 
cause 90  percent  of  our  illegal  drugs 
are  produced  abroad,  our  Senate  mis- 
sion   went    to    selected    countries    to 
demand  aggressive  action.  In  hearings 
held  in  the  Senate  Drug  Enforcement 
Caucus  in  1982,  we  learned  that  nearly 
100  percent  of  the  illegal  methaqua- 
lone  abused  in  the  United  States  was 
produced  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the  teen- 
agers  arrested   for   drunk   driving   in 
Broward  County,  Fla.,  last  year  tested 
positive  for  this  dangerous  drug.  I  sub- 
sequently went  to  China  in   1982  to 
urge  that  government  to  cease  its  pro- 
duction. Deng  Xiaoping,  vice-chairman 
of  the  Chinese  Conununist  Party,  im- 
mediately agreed  to  stop  production. 
And,  in   1983,  emergency  room  men- 
tions of  this  dangerous  drug  dropped 
67  percent,  and  its  illegal  street  price 
increased  400  percent. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  this  year, 
our  Senate  delegation  went  to  Austria, 
Turkey,  Pakistan,  Thailand.  Burma, 
and  Hong  Kong.  Our  goals  included 
establishing  narcotics  control  as  a  U.S. 
foreign  policy  priority  in  our  relations 
with  major  drug-producing  countries; 
reviewing  the  operation  of  U.S.  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  drug  control  ef- 
forts: and  urging  more  aggressive 
eradication,  enforcement,  interdiction, 
and  preventive  efforts.  Drug  abuse  is 
not  only  an  American  problem,  but 
one  that  corrupts  and  poisons  all 
countries  that  produce,  refine,  and 
traffic  illegal  narcotics. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  permission 
to  print  in  the  Record  a  brief  summa- 
ry of  the  findings  of  the  Senate  dele- 
gation to  the  Far  East  last  year. 
The  summary  is  as  follows: 


International  Narcotics  Control:  Report 
OF  Senate  Delegation  Mission  to  Aus- 
tria, Turkey,  Pakistan,  Thailand,  Burma 
AND  Hong  Kong 
united  nations  narcotics  control  agencies 
vienna.  austria 
Senator     Paula     Hawkins     and    Senator 
James  Abdnor  met  with  Dr.  Giuseppe  Di 
Gennaro.  Executive  Director  of  the  United 
Nations  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control.  Dr. 
Abdelaziz,   Secretary    of   the    International 
Narcotics  Control  Board,  and  Mrs.  Tamar 
Oppenheimer,  Director  of  the  United  Na- 
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tions  Division  of  Narcotic  Drugs  in  Vienna. 
Austria.  The  Senators  were  briefed  on 
worldwide  drug  abuse,  eradication,  enforce- 
ment, prevention,  rehabilitation,  and  inter- 
diction development  in  preparation  for  field 
trips  to  Southwest  and  Southeast  Asia. 
Findings 

(1)  Multilateral  organizations  can  act  in 
major  drug-producing  countries  which  pro- 
hibit U.S.  bilateral  effort:  i.e..  Iran  and  Af- 
ghanistan. 

(2)  The  multilateral  organizations  have 
l)een  effective  at  urging  countries  to  develop 
and  sign  drug  control  treaties. 

(3)  Dr.  Di  Gennaro  has  obtained  a 
$41,000,000  pledge  to  UNFDAC  from  the 
government  of  Italy. 

Recommendations 

( 1 )  The  U.S.  should  urge  other  developed 
countries  who  are  also  impacted  by  illegal 
drugs  to  contribute  to  UNFDAC.  Currently, 
the  major  contributors  are  West  Germany, 
U.S..  Italy,  the  Norwegian  Church  Associa- 
tion and  the  Japanese  Fishermen's  Associa- 
tion. 

(2)  Multilateral  efforts  should  also  ad- 
dress South  American  coca  production 
which  is  expanding  rapidly. 

(3)  The  U.S.  must  urge  multilateral  orga- 
nizations to  reduce  their  administrative  cost 
to  ensure  that  funds  have  the  greatest 
impact  at  the  source.  Dr.  Di  Gennaro  has 
expressed  his  concern  over  the  high  admin- 
istrative cost  associated  with  U.N.  projects. 

TURKEY 

Senator  Paula  Hawkins  and  Senator 
James  Abdnor  met  with  Prime  Minister- 
elect  Ozal.  Prime  Minister  Ulusu.  and  For- 
eign Minister  Turltmin.  The  Senators  urged 
Turkey  to  continue  its  successful  efforts  to 
control  opium  cultivation  and  to  assist  the 
U.S.  in  drug  intelligence  gathering.  The 
present  and  future  Prime  Minister  ex- 
pressed the  commitment  to  continue  aggres- 
sive drug  enforcement  and  expressed  inter- 
est in  additional  customs  and  drug  enforce- 
ment training. 

Findings 

( 1 )  Due  to  strict  control  of  opium  cultiva- 
tion and  production,  Turkey  has  evolved 
from  a  major  source  country  to  a  preemi- 
nent processing  and  transit  country. 

(2)  The  government  of  Turkey  has  ap- 
proximately 70.000  tons  of  poppy  capsules 
in  stockpile.  49.000  tons  are  stored  in  a  pro- 
tected area  and  the  remainder  of  the  70.000 
tons  are  buried  in  the  ground.  Although  the 
U.S.  indicated  an  interest  in  purchasing  70 
tons,  no  action  has  yet  been  taken. 

(3)  The  Turkish  National  Police  (TNP)  is 
the  principle  urban  law  enforcement  agency 
in  each  of  the  67  provinces.  Each  of  the 
TNP  province  directors  receives  specialized 
training  in  narcotics  enforcement.  The  TNP 
totals  78.000.  1.075  are  dedicated  to  drug  en- 
forcement. 

(4)  The  Turkish  Jandarma  is  125.000  para 
military  force  responsible  for  maintaining 
internal  and  border  security.  They  are  also 
involved  in  drug  enforcement. 

(5)  The  Turkish  government  firmly  l>e- 
lieves  that  terrorists  are  financed  through 
narcotic  profits. 

(6)  Turkey  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
highly  effective  drug  control  efforts.  Since 
1974.  Turkey,  who  had  been  a  major  drug 
producing  country,  has  limited  its  opium 
cultivation  to  legal  opiates  produced  in  the 
form  of  poppy  straw.  This  process  is  strictly 
controlled  by  the  Turkish  government.  Di- 
version from  the  poppy  straw  processing 
site  in  Bolivadiu.  Turkey,   is  non-existent 


and  excess  planting  by  licensed  farmers  is 
rare.  The  Turkish  success  is  only  possible 
due  to  the  strong  commitment  of  Turkey's 
leaders,  and  its  devotion  of  extensive  finan- 
cial resources  and  personnel. 

(7)  Special  narcotics  courts  have  lieen  es- 
tablished to  expedite  consideration  of  nar- 
cotics violations.  Their  operation  has  been 
critical  to  Turkey's  successful  law  enforce- 
ment efforts. 

Recommendations 
<  1 )  The  U.S.  should  purchase  opium  from 
Turkey  for  its  strategic  reserve; 

(2)  The  U.S.  should  seek  Turkey's  assist- 
ance in  narcotic  intelligence  gathering:  and 

(3)  The  U.S.  should  provide  additional  cus- 
toms and  drug  enforcement  training  to 
Turkish  personnel. 

PAKISTAN 

Senator  Paula  Hawkins  and  Senator 
James  Abdnor  made  a  field  trip  to  investi- 
gate the  Gadoon  project  where  enforcement 
of  the  ban  on  opium  cultivation  is  to  start 
this  year  and  to  other  regions  of  the  north- 
west frontier.  This  was  followed  by  meetings 
with  President  Zia.  Mairaj  Hussain.  Chair- 
man of  the  Pakistan  Narcotics  Control 
Board.  Roedad  Khan.  Minister  of  Interior, 
Abdul  Sattee,  Acting  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
members  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Council. 
The  Senators  urged  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  to  enact  a  narcotics  law  which 
would  make  prosecution  of  narcotics  dealers 
easier  and  provide  stronger  penalties  for 
conviction,  more  aggressively  crack  down  on 
heroin  activities,  defend  their  borders  from 
drug  traffickers  and  enforce  the  ban  on 
opium  cultivation.  During  morning  meetings 
with  the  senior  Pakistani  officials.  Senator 
Hawkins  had  urged  Pakistan  to  adopt  this 
new  law.  That  evening.  President  Zia  signed 
into  law  the  new  narcotics  amendment. 
President  Zia  also  expressed  his  strong  per- 
sonal commitment  to  fighting  illegal  drugs 
and  its  shocking  impact  on  Pakistan.  He  in- 
dicated: 

(1)  Pakistan  would  welcome  additional 
Customs  and  DEA  personnel: 

(2)  Pakistan  would  welcome  Customs, 
Drug  Enforcement,  and  Agricultural  train- 
ing: 

(3)  The  govenunent  of  Pakistan  would 
give  higher  priority,  both  in  terms  of  money 
and  manpower,  to  suppressing  heroin  traf- 
ficking: and 

(4)  The  government  of  Pakistan  would 
take  action  against  any  heroin  refineries 
and  money  laundering  banks  identified  by 
the  U.S.  The  Senators  had  indicated  that 
based  on  DEA  information,  they  could  iden- 
tify and  locate  21  heroin  labs. 

Findings 

(1)  As  a  nation  involved  in  the  illicit  pro- 
duction, conversion  and  trafficking  of  nar- 
cotics. Pakistan  has  emerged  as  the  most 
significant  heroin  threat  to  the  Western 
world.  In  1978.  Southwest  Asian  (SWA) 
heroin,  which  heroin  produced  from  opium 
grown  in  Afghanistan.  Iran  or  Pakistan,  ac- 
counted for  only  three  percent  of  the  heroin 
imported  to  the  United  States.  By  1980. 
SWA  heroin  provided  51  percent  of  the  U.S. 
supply  and  the  region  has  since  remained 
the  dominant  supplier. 

(2)  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan  has 
led  to  a  grreat  Increase  in  opium  cultivation 
and  refining  in  that  country.  This  has  led  to 
greatly  increased  amounts  of  opium  and 
heroin  entering  Pakistan  from  Afghanistan. 
President  Zia  indicated  that  the  Soviets 
were  using  Afghanistan  as  a  partner  to  pro- 
mote drug  trafficking  to  the  West.  He  be- 


lieved that  their  efforts  were  t>eginning  to 
be  counter-productive. 

(3)  Addiction  has  increased  from  virtually 
none  in  1980  to  an  estimated  100,000  today. 
There  were  riots  in  Karachi  protesting 
youth  drug  abuse  during  the  delegation's 
visit  to  Pakistan. 

(4)  Heroin  leaves  through  Karachi  and 
Lahore. 

Recommendations 

(1)  The  U.S.  government  must  supply  ad- 
ditional Customs  and  DEA  personnel: 

(2)  The  U.S.  government  must  provide 
Customs  and  Drug  Enforcement  training  in 
Pakistan  and  the  U.S.  for  Pakistani  person- 
nel: and 

(3)  A  special  U.S. -Pakistan  working  group 
on  narcotics  has  been  established.  The  U.S. 
should  involve  the  highest  level  officials  to 
establish  its  importance:  and 

(4)  Extra  Customs  inspection  personnel 
and  interdiction  efforts  must  be  placed  on 
Karachi  and  Lahore. 

THAILAND 

Senator  Paula  Hawkins,  Senator  James 
Alidnor  and  Customs  Commissioner  William 
Von  Raab  made  a  field  trip  to  Chiang  Mai 
to  investigate  opium  cultivation  and  crop 
substitution.  This  was  followed  by  meeting 
with  General  Prachuam  Suntharangkun, 
Deputy  Prime  Minister.  General  Phag  Sara- 
sin,  and  Major  General  Chaualit,  Secretary- 
General.  Narcotics  Board.  The  U.S.  delega- 
tion urged  Thailand  to  adopt  better  conspir- 
acy laws  for  dealing  with  narcotics  traffick- 
ing as  well  as  laws  allowing  the  seizure  of  fi- 
nancial and  property  assets  purchased  by 
narcotics  profits,  crack  down  on  opium  and 
marijuana  production,  and  improve  customs 
operation.  The  Government  of  Thailand 
does  not  place  a  high  priority  on  drug  con- 
trol, although  they  have  300.000-500,000  ad- 
dicts, and  believes  eradication  cannot  be 
pursued  until  substitution  slowly  grows. 
Last  year  Southeast  Asia  accounted  for 
about  15%  of  the  heroin  reaching  the 
United  States,  and  was  over  20%  during  the 
first  half  of  1983. 

Findings 

( 1 )  Thailand's  primary  role  in  narcotics  is 
as  an  essential  and  critical  link  in  the  tran- 
sit and  trafficking  of  heroin: 

(2)  The  most  serious  ot>stacle  to  successful 
crop  sut>stitution  has  been  the  absence  of 
continual  and  consistent  law  enforcement 
support  by  the  Thai  govenmient.  Despite 
official  pronouncements  for  several  years 
that  opium  crops  would  be  destroyed,  too 
little  has  l>een  done. 

(3)  Official  Thai  government  policy  re- 
jects the  use  of  herbicides  in  spraying  the 
poppy  fields.  Although  they  have  observed 
the  Mexican  spraying.  Thai  government  of- 
ficials remain  reluctant  to  eradicate  opium 
by  spraying. 

(4)  Intelligence-gathering  on  narcotics 
production  and  trafficking  has  t>een  a 
strong  point  of  U.S.  agencies  in  Thailand. 

<5)  The  Government  of  Thailand  has 
made  a  limited  number  of  attacks  against 
the  major  Shan  State  drug  traffickers.  The 
most  notable  against  Chun  Sa. 

(6)  Thai  narcotics  enforcement  is  delegat- 
ed to  5  agencies  which  initiate  uncoordinat- 
ed initiates  and  efforts  to  deal  with  drug 
production,  trafficking  and  enforcement. 

(7)  The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Thailand  has 
failed  to  establish  drug  control  as  an  urgent 
priority  in  U.S.-Thailand  relations  and  com- 
municate to  the  Thai  leadership  U.S.  public 
concern  over  Thai  opium  production,  refin- 
ing and  trafficking. 


Recommendations 
(DA  customs  attache  should  be  estab- 
lished at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Bangkok; 

(2)  The  U.S.  Ambassador  must  take  a 
more  active  role  in  esUblishing  drug  control 
as  a  priority  in  U.S.-Thai  relations: 

(3)  The  U.S.  should  take  steps  to  encour- 
age active  cooperation  between  Thailand 
and  Burma; 

(4)  The  U.S.  should  encourage  the  govern- 
ment of  Thailand  to  adopt  a  better  conspir- 
acy law  to  deal  with  drug  traffickers; 

(5)  Information  gathering  on  opium  pro- 
duction and  refining  now  conducted  in  Thai- 
land should  be  considered  for  use  in  other 
countries:  ,     ^    ^     , . 

(6)  The  government  of  Thailand  should 
consider  the  drug  education/prevention  pro- 
gram developed  by  Hong  Kong;  and 

(7)  More  coordination  and  cooperation 
must  be  achieved  between  the  Thai  drug  en- 
forcement agencies.  Specifically,  narcotics 
intelligence  must  be  shared  on  a  timely 
basis.  The  Government  of  Thailand  should 
establish  a  high  level  narcotics  commissiori 
including  ministers  with  narcotics  control 
jurisdiction. 

BURMA 


Senator  Paula  Hawkins.  Senator  James 
Abdnor  and  Commissioner  of  Customs  Wil- 
liam Von  Raab  met  with  Major  General  Miu 
Gaung.  Minister  of  Home  and  Religious  Af- 
fairs and  Chairman  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee for  Drug  Abuse  Control  and  U.  Chit 
Hlaing,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
Senators  urged  the  Government  of  Burma 
10  coordinate  with  Thailand  their  efforts 
against  major  drug  traffickers  in  the  Shan 
State,  and  consider  the  use  of  air  herbicidal 
spray  against  opium  cultivation.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Burma  expressed  their  contin- 
ued commitment  to  fighting  opium  cultiva- 
tion and  drug  trafficking.  They  indicated: 

( 1  >  they  would  consider  the  use  of  air  her- 
bicidal spray  against  opium  cultivation  if 
the  U.S.  would  supply  environmental  impact 
information:  . 

(2)  they  expressed  a  strong  interest  in  aa- 
dilional  intelligence  related  to  opium  culti- 
vation and  drug  trafficking: 

(3)  they  expressed  a  strong  interest  in  U.S. 
drug  enforcement,  customs,  and  agricultural 
training  assistance;  and  ,^  ,  , 

(4)  they  indicated  that  they  would  take 
action  against  heroin  processing  labs  located 
and  identified  by  the  Senate  delegation. 

Findings 
(1)  Burma  is  the  primary  opium-growing 
area  in  South  East  Asia  and  is  estimated  to 
have  produced  a  bumper  crop  of  at  least  500 
tons  in  1983  and  in  1982  and  1981  as  com- 
pared to  approximately   160  tons  and  125 
tons  in  the  drought  years  of  1980  and  1979 
respectively.  Most  of  this  cultivation  takes 
place  in  the  Shan  SUte,  an  area  of  moun- 
tains and  jungles  which  is  largely  inaccessi- 
ble and  inhabited  by  groups  of  well-armed 
insurgents  who  are  ouUide  the  control  of 
the  Burmese  Central  Government.  In  addi- 
tion. Burma  is  the  prime  location  for  proc- 
essing   opium    into    heroin.    Most    of    the 
•Golden  Triangle"  refineries  are  located  in 
Burma  within  a  few  kilometers  of  the  Thai 
border.  The  refineries  are  highly  mobile  and 
the  area  is  rugged,  remote  and  also  beyond 
the  effective  control  of  the  Burmese  Gov- 
ernment. These  twin  obstacles  of  inaccessi- 
bility and  lack  of  control  are  basic  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  limitations  Imposed  on 
the  Burmese  Government  in  its  efforts  to 
control  narcotics.  It  is  estimated  that  they 
lose  100  troops  per  month  In  their  drug  con- 
trol efforts. 


(2)  Narcotics  and  insurgency  are  inextrica- 
bly interwoven.  The  strong  Burmese  anti- 
narcotics  and  policy  and  eradication  efforts 
are  motivated  by  security  considerations  as 
well  as  the  desire  to  battle  the  recognized 
domestic  addiction  problems.  The  most  seri- 
ous threat  comes  from  the  Burmese  Com- 
munist Party  (BCP)  which  controls  much  of 
production  and  trafficking  activities  in  the 
Shan  State.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous 
small  insurgent  groups,  as  well  as  the  Shan 
United  Army  (SUA)  led  by  Chang  Chi-Fu. 
which  operates  both  in  Thailand  and 
Burma.  ,  ^. 

(3)  Since  1974,  with  the  passage  of  the 
strict  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  law, 
Burma  has  given  high  priority  to  programs 
of  law  enforcement  and  crop  eradication, 
augmented  by  educational  and  treatment 
programs.  In  1980.  a  reward  system  for  sei- 
zure of  narcotics  was  instituted.  The  Bur- 
mese Government  is  fimUy  committed  to 
action  on  every  front  against  narcotics  pro- 
duction and  trafficking,  while  hampered  se- 
verely by  lack  of  enforcement  capabilities 
and  control  in  opium-growing  and  traffick- 
ing areas. 

(4)  The  United  States  has  had  an  aviation 
program  in  Burma  since  1974,  providing 
Burma  with  helicopters,  fixed  wing  aircraft, 
communications  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance support.  The  present  program  in- 
cludes 29  aircraft  and  the  FY  83  budget  was 
almost  $6  million.  Burmese  maintenance  is 
considered  the  best  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Recom.m^ndations 

(1)  The  U.S.  Government  should  encour- 
age Increased  cooperation  between  Thailand 
and  Burma.  . 

(2)  The  U.S.  Government  should  provide 
concessional  FMS  loans  to  fund  the  pur- 
chase of  two  C-130  H  transport  aircraft,  as 
the  Embassy  has  recommended  for  the  past 
two  years.  Such  equipment  can  directly  in- 
crease the  law  enforcement  capability  of  the 
Burmese  In  the  Shan  State  where  Burmese 
control  Is  presently  lacking  largely  because 
of  an  Inability  to  project  their  force  and  au- 
thority. , .  . . 

(3)  The  U.S.  government  should  proviae 
Burma  with  detailed  environmental  Impact 
Information.  Much  could  be  supplied  from 
Mexico  which  has  extensively  used  air  her- 
bicidal spraying  against  opium  cultivation. 

(4)  The  U.S.  should  provide  drug  enforce- 
ment, customs,  and  agricultural  training  to 

Burma. 

(5)  Intelligence  concerning  opium  cultiva- 
tion, refining  and  trafficking  In  Burma 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  government  of 
Burma  In  a  timely  manner. 

(6)  The  government  of  Burma  must  estab- 
lish a  permanent  base  In  or  near  the  Shan 
State  In  order  to  effectively  fight  the  major 
producers  and  traffickers.  At  the  present 
time,  Burmese  resources  and  time  are 
wasted  in  transit  to  and  from  confrontations 
with  traffickers. 


law  enforcement,  border  enforcement,  drug 
prevention  and  drug  rehablliutlon.  The 
major  role  of  Hong  Kong  In  drug  trafficking 
U  "money  laundering."  Narcotic  profits  are 
being  laundered  through  property  transac- 
tions, reinvestments,  wire  transfers,  and 
banking  system  and  the  lalssez-falre  busi- 
ness atmosphere  in  Hong  Kong  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  determine  which  funds 
used  by  criminals  are  llgltlmate  and  which 
are  derived  from  Illegal  means  such  as  drug 
trafficking.  Traffickers  often  quickly  rein- 
vest drug  proceeds  through  Hong  Kong's  fi- 
nancial institutions. 


HONG  KONG 


Senator  Paula  Hawkins.  Senator  James 
Abdnor  and  Customs  Commissioner  William 
Von  Raab  met  with  Gordon  Mortimer,  Com- 
missioner of  Narcotics.  Eddie  K.  O.  Hui, 
Chief  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Hong 
Kong  Police  Force,  and  K.  S.  Tong,  Head  of 
Investigation  of  the  Customs  and  Excise 
Service  The  Delegation  urged  Hong  Kong 
to  adopt  Improved  conspiracy  and  seizure 
laws  concerning  drug  profits  and  to  promote 
financial  Investigations  more  aggressively. 
The  Hong  Kong  officials  Indicated  that 
they  intended  to  emphasize  an  approach  in- 
cluding  financial   Investigation   of   profiU, 


Findings 
(1)  Hong  Kong  has  achieved  remarkable 
success  since  1972  when  four  far-reaching 
proposals  were  adopted  that  Included  estab- 
lishment of  an  Action  Committee  Against 
Narcotics  (ACAN),  a  new  commissioner  of 
narcotics  as  the  executive  arm  of  ACAN,  re- 
organization of  the  Narcotics  Bureau  of 
Police  (which  has  never  caught  a  major 
trafficker)  and  establishment  of  an  Impres- 
sive and  effective  central  registry  of  drug 
addlcU.  From  that  time  on.  Hong  Kong  has 
developed  successful  programs  In  antl-cor- 
ruptlon.  Interdiction,  education,  and  treat- 
ment which  can  serve  as  models  for  other 
nations. 

(2)  Hong  Kong  has  embarked  on  a  drug 
education  and  rehabilitation  program  which 
has  reduced  the  number  of  addicts  to  30.000 
compared  to  the  all-time  high  of  250.000  re- 
ported In  1959  and  as  many  as  100.000  In 
1973.  The  educational  program  uses  multi- 
media mass  communication  to  enlist  com- 
munity support  and  targets  lu  messages  as 
several  audiences.  Including  young  people  15 
to  24.  the  existing  addicts,  and  the  Interna- 
tional group. 

(3)  The  most  serious  threat  to  Hong  Kong 
Is  the  600  ton  bumper  crop  of  opium  pro- 
duced In  the  Golden  Triangle.  Practically 
all  heroin  and  opium  entering  Hong  Kong 
comes  via  Thailand.  The  largest  seizures 
come  from  Thai  fishing  trawlers. 

(5)  Hong  Kong  authorities  are  critical  of 
Thai  law  enforcement  and  Interdiction  ef- 
forts. ^  ,  _.  ,_ 
(5)  Hong  Kong  has  adopted  new  legisla- 
tion which  imposes  higher  penalties  on  drug 
trafficking. 

Recommendations 

(1)  The  U.S.  should  encourage  Hong  Kong 
to  adopt  better  conspiracy  and  seizure  laws 
concerning  drug  profits: 

(2)  Hong  Kong  and  the  U.S.  should  jointly 
urge  Thailand  to  Improve  Its  drug  eradica- 
tion enforcement  and  interdiction  efforts: 

(3)  The  U.S.  must  expand  its  Customs 
training  and  personnel  In  Thailand,  specifi- 
cally, a  Custom  attache  should  be  estab- 
lished in  Bangkok; 

(4)  The  Hong  Kong  drug  education/pre- 
vention program  should  be  used  as  a  model; 

(5)  A  minimum  of  two  additional  Customs 
agents  should  be  stationed  In  Hong  Kong. 
Currently  one  agent  must  cover  22  coun- 
tries.* 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  ETHIOPIAN 
JEWS 
•  Mr  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 17,  1983.  the  day  before  recess 
began,  the  Senate  approved  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  55  expressing 
congressional  concern  for  the  plight  of 
Ethiopian  Jews.  As  an  original  cospon- 
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sor  of  the  resolution,  I  would  like  to 
include  my  remarks  in  support  of  the 
resolution  today. 

In  recent  years.  I  have  been  working 
with  various  organizations  and  United 
States  and  Israeli  officials  in  an  effort 
to  help  find  solutions  to  some  of  the 
troubles  facing  Ethiopian  Jews.  They 
need  help— their  troubles  are  many. 
For  centuries,  Ethiopian  Jews  have 
been  persecuted  and  discriminated 
against  on  account  of  their  religion. 
For  several  years  now,  there  has  been 
a  particularly  intense  and  systematic 
campaign  to  wipe  out  all  vestiges  of 
Judaism.  Hebrew  schools  and  syna- 
gogues have  been  closed,  teaching 
Hebrew  has  been  prohibited,  restric- 
tions on  worship  have  been  imposed, 
and  leaders  of  Jewish  communities 
have  been  harassed.  Added  to  the 
problems  of  religious  persecution, 
Ethiopian  Jews  suffer  from  severe 
poverty  and  seem  to  be  doomed  to  a 
miserable  economic  lot  in  life.  For  over 
SW  centuries,  they  have  lived  in  primi- 
tive huts  and  their  livelihood  has  been 
restricted  to  the  most  menial  kinds  of 
labor. 

Within  Ethiopian  borders,  there  is 
no  relief  in  sight.  On  the  contrary, 
their  situation  is  further  deteriorating 
because  of  a  severe  drought— the  worst 
in  a  decade.  The  Ethiopian  Jews  mis- 
erable circumstances  have  become 
even  more  wretched. 

But  all  is  not  bleak.  Thousands  of 
Ethiopian  Jews  have  resolved  old 
problems  and  established  new  lives  by 
looking  beyond  Ethiopian  frontiers. 
Some  4.500  of  them  have  managed, 
against  terrific  odds,  to  migrate  to 
Israel  where  they  can  participate 
freely  in  their  religious  traditions  and 
are  able  to  improve  their  economic 
status.  The  outflow  from  Ethiopia  has 
increased  dramatically  recently.  In 
1983  alone,  some  2,000  arrived  in 
Israel.  But  about  19.000  still  remain  in 
Ethiopia,  many  of  whom  want  to  relo- 
cate in  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  helps 
to  promote  the  movement  by  calling 
on  the  President  to  urge  the  appropri- 
ate governments  to  allow  open  emigra- 
tion. This  is  a  case  where  there  is  a 
host  country  that  has  opened  its  doors 
to  a  body  of  people  who  want  to  walk 
through  it.  They  want  only  w!iat  is 
guaranteed  by  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights  agreements— the 
freedom  to  emigrate. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  legislation 
was  approved  and  hope  that  this 
action  will  be  followed  by  many  other 
constructive  actions  to  help  the  trou- 
bled Ethiopian  Jews. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  Leslie  Powell, 
formerly  a  member  of  my  staff,  who 
has  worked  so  brilliantly  to  alleviate 
the  plight  of  Ethiopian  Jews,  as  she 
has  on  so  many  other  matters.* 


SENATOR  JIM  ABDNOR 
HONORED 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  our  distinguished  colleagues,  my 
good  friend  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  was  honored  recently  by  the 
Upper  Missouri  Water  Users  Associa- 
tion. The  association  presented  Jim 
with  its  highest  honor— the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award. 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  is  more  dedicated  to  service  to  the 
people  of  his  State  than  Senator 
Abdnor.  He  works  tirelessly  for  the 
people  of  South  Dakota.  One  of  his 
highest  priorities.  I  know,  is  the  im- 
provement in  the  water  resources  of 
South  Dakota  and  the  Upper  Missouri 
basin. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  asso- 
ciation citation  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  text  follows: 
Citation  for  Distinguished  Service 
Award.  Senator  James  Abdnor 

November  17.  1983. 

Jim  was  bom  in  Kennebec.  South  Dakota 
on  February  13.  1923.  to  Samuel  J.  and 
Mary  Wehby  Abdnor.  He  spent  his  youth  on 
his  parent's  farm  and  attended  Kennebec 
Grade  and  High  Schools.  Jim  attended  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  receiving  a  degree 
in  Business  Administration.  While  in  college 
he  was  a  member  of  Sigma  Chi  Fraternity 
and  served  as  President  of  that  Fraternity. 

Jim  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World 
War  II. 

Prior  to  public  service,  he  taught  school, 
coached,  and  was  a  farmer-rancher  in 
Lyman  County. 

Jim  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
former  President  of  Kennebec  Jaycees: 
member  of  the  Elks,  Masons.  O.E.S.  Consis- 
tory, Shrine.  American  Legion.  South 
Dakota  Wheat  Producers,  South  Dakota 
Stockgrowers,  Farmers  Union,  Farm  Bureau 
and  Izaak  Walton  League:  Nature  Conser- 
vancy. South  Dakota  Cancer  Crusade  Chair- 
man 1971-1972,  and  South  Dakota  Easter 
Seal  Chairman  in  1977. 

Jim's  public  service  began  in  1956  when  he 
became  a  State  Senator  until  1968. 

He  served  10  years  as  chairman  of  Joint 
Appropriations  Committee.  President  Pro- 
lem  of  South  DakoU  Senate  1967-1968. 
Lieutenant  Governor  1969-1970;  was  elected 
to  93rd  Congress.  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  November  7.  1972.  re-elected  to 
94th.  95th  and  96th  Congress.  On  November 
4.  1980,  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Abdnor  is  chairman  of  the  Water 
Resources  Sul)committee,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  national  water  policy  and  all 
Corps  of  Engineers'  civil  works  authorities, 
and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, which  funds  all  Corps  and 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects. 

As  chairman  of  the  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee, the  Senator  has  sponsored  and 
achieved  Senate  passage  of  national  water 
resources  research  legislation  and  he  is  at 
this  time  deeply  involved  in  attempting  to 
formulate  legislation  to  authorize  new  port 
and  waterways  improvement  projects,  as 
well  as  the  first  or-inibus  authorizations  bill 
for  the  Corps  since  1976,  while  striking  a  re- 
sponsible balance  between  water  resources 


needs,  fiscal  realities,  and  the  need  for 
policy  reforms. 

Finally,  Senator  Abdnor  has  been  an 
ardent  advocate  of  States'  rights  to  allocate 
water  resources  and  has  fought  to  protect 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Upper  Missouri 
River  Basin  States  to  control  their  own 
water  development  futures,  as  well  as  to 
expect  the  Federal  Government  and  our 
Lower  Basin  sister  states  to  honor  their  ob- 
ligations under  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  Program. 

Jim  has  served  on  many  other  committees 
over  the  years. 

In  recognition  for  his  long  and  outstand- 
ing service  to  his  State  and  Nation,  the 
Upper  Missouri  Water  Users  Association 
grants  to  Senator  James  Abdnor  its  highest 
honor,  the  Distinguished  Service  Award.* 


MORE  SUPPORT  FOR  ENGLISH 
AS  THE  OFFICIAL  LANGUAGE 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
since  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 167,  which  would  amend  the 
Constitution  to  make  English  our  offi- 
cial language,  numerous  articles  and 
editorials  in  support  of  this  resolution 
have  been  printed.  One  of  the  best  edi- 
torials I  have  read  on  the  issue  was  re- 
cently printed  in  the  Messenger  of 
Madisonville.  Ky.  and  was  written  by 
Ben  Hall,  city  editor. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

IFrom  the  Madisonville  (Ky.)  Messenger. 
Jan.  25.  19841 

English  as  the  Official  Language 

(By  Ben  Hall) 

If  the  Old  Testament  story  is  to  be  taken 
literally,  the  construction  of  the  tower  of 
Bat>el  was  halted  when  the  builders  found 
themselves  unable  to  follow  a  common 
project  because  they  suddenly  spoke  a  mul- 
titude of  tongues. 

That  means  of  confounding  those  who 
would  build  a  tower  to  heaven  was.  indicates 
the  Biblical  account,  the  most  effective  the 
Almighty  could  think  of  to  bring  the  effort 
to  a  quick  and  permanent  end. 

Since  that  time,  the  confusion  of  lan- 
guages has  been  a  barrier  to  international 
intercourse  in  business  and  diplomacy,  but 
has  rarely  affected  most  of  us  in  our  day-to- 
day affairs  until  recently. 

Now  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  vir- 
tually impo.ssible  for  an  American  who 
speaks  only  English  to  order  a  meal  or  get 
directions  on  the  street. 

The  situation  has  deterioriated  to  the 
point  that  Kentucky's  Sen.  Walter  "Dee" 
Huddleston  has  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  designating  English  as 
the  official  language  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  like  passing  legislation  declaring 
Victoria  Principal  a  woman. 

And.  as  so  often  is  the  case,  the  odd  turn 
of  events  is  being  financed  and  encouraged 
by  the  federal  government. 

This  is  to  say  that  your  tax  dollars  and 
mine— $139  million  of  them  last  year  alone- 
are  being  spent  to  undermine  the  strongest 
single  element  which  holds  the  country  to- 
gether and  has  done  so  for  more  than  200 
years. 

Like  so  many  ideas  that  end  up  as  fiscal 
and  social  nightmares,  the  notion  of  bilin- 


gual education  was  based  on  good  motiva- 
tions. 

The  idea  was  that  children  from  non-Eng- 
lish-speaking homes,  largely  Spanish-speak- 
ing, should  be  eased  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  English-speaking  life  by  having  a 
part  of  their  schooling  conducted  in  their 
first  language. 

So  far  so  good,  but  it  soon  went  beyond 
that  and  now  has  gone  beyond  that  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $1  billion  federal  dollars. 

The  bilingual  boondoggle  has  proliferated 
to  the  point  that  in  Florida.  New  York,  and 
the  Southwest,  both  children  and  adults  are 
getting  the  idea.  Sen.  Huddleston  poinU 
out.  that  there  really  isn't  any  need  to  learn 
English  at  all. 

This  is  a  problem  which  is  not  new.  at 
least  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  one  that  has  ex- 
isted in  Texas  for  example,  for  as  long  as 
anyone  can  remember.  In  fact,  it  has  given 
rise  to  a  sort  of  bastardized  tongue  locally 
called  Tex-Mex  which  combined  some  ele- 
ments of  English  and  Mexican  Spanish  and 
is  semi-unintelligible  to  speakers  of  either. 

When  I  was  trying  to  teach  a  little  Eng- 
lish to  foreign  sludenU  at  the  University  of 
Houston  a  while  back,  I  found  that  students 
from  Latin  America  had  as  much  trouble 
understanding  Tex-Mex  as  I  did. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  American 
culture  and  of  the  American  nation  has 
always  been  that  it  was  made  up  of  a  diver- 
sity of  cultures  from  all  nations  of  the  West- 
ern world.  ,     ,      ^. 

The  English  language,  particularly  the 
American  version,  contains  a  great  many 
words  from  the  languages  of  all  the  groups 
which  make  up  our  heritage  of  unified  dif- 
ferences. 

Until  recently,  there  has  never  been  a  seri- 
ous question  but  that  immigranU  wanted  to 
get  into  the  mainstream  of  the  life  of  their 
adopted  country.  Learning  the  language  m 
which  the  affairs  of  the  nation  are  conduct- 
ed was.  and  is.  the  only  way  effectively  to  do 

that. 

As  usual,  the  youngsters  are  the  ones  who 
come  out  losers  in  this  sort  of  idiocy,  al- 
though the  taxpayers  who  foot  the  bill  bear 
a  needless  burden  also. 

Without  a  clear  goal  of  learning  English 
and  becoming  comfortable  with  the  whole 
cluster  of  traditions  affiliated  with  it.  the 
children  are  left  in  a  cultural  and  linguistic 
limbo  without  firm  roots  anywhere. 

While  every  immigrant  group  coming  to 
this  country  has  held  on  to  iU  own  tradi- 
tions in  one  way  or  another,  and  to  one 
degree  or  another,  all  have  recognized  that 
having  cast  their  lot  here,  they  must  begin 
to  move  into  that  cultural  mainstream, 
taking  from  it  and  contributing  to  it. 

An  attempt  to  isolate  oneself  from  the 
great  majority  of  ones  fellow  citizens  by 
maintaining  and  encouraging  a  barrier  of 
language  is  foolish. 

The  end  result  will  be  an  isolation  and  in- 
breeding that  will  keep  both  the  immigrant 
and  the  society  into  which  he  has  placed 
himself  from  benefitting  from  the  other. 

While  the  immigrant  in  Miami  or  Taos 
may  be  able  to  get  along  in  his  own  limited 
circle  he  will  find  that  if  he  attempts  to  cir- 
culate in  the  big  world  of  business,  industry, 
government,  or  social  evenU,  his  "native " 
language  will  be  about  as  valuable  as  a  Latin 
dictionary  is  to  a  lolister. 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  traditions  and  ap- 
proaches, including  the  English  language, 
recognized  as  having  worked  very  well  since 
the  birth  of  the  nation,  get  some  consider- 
ation? ,  ,,  . 
Is  It  not  time  that  we  spend  some  effort, 
and,  if  need  be  some  billions  to  emphasize 


that  which  has  made  us  strong,  rather  than 
foolishly  throwing  aside  our  basic  values  at 
the  behest  of  every  illegal  alien  or  every 
criminal,  maniac,  or  prostitute  that  Castro 
rid  himself  of  and  which  a  bumbling  Presi- 
dent clasped  to  our  collective  bosom? 

Every  group  of  immigrants  coming  to  the 
United  States  throughout  our  history  has 
done  so  because  they  liked  what  they  saw 
from  afar.  They  have  met  the  challenges  of 
newness  and  difference  and  their  overcom- 
ing of  these  challenges  had  made  them,  and 
the  nation  stronger  and  better. 

If  the  new  wave  of  immigranU  is  unable 
to  meet  the  standards  and  the  challenges 
this  country  offers,  and  accept  the  opportu- 
nities it  offers,  the  answer  is  not  in  chang- 
ing the  standards. 

The  answer  is  to  remind  them  that  fishing 
boats  can  sail  both  ways  and  that  a  river  can 
be  crossed  in  both  directions. 

If  it  takes  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  make  that  point,  Sen.  Huddleston's 
bill  deserves  to  become  law. 

It  might  bring  an  end  to  the  growing 
babble.* 


LETTERS  TO  THE  PRESIDENTS 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
compliance  with  5  U.S.C.  8331(22)(A). 
I  ask  that  correspondence  of  Rodney 
Bernard,  Jr..  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge 
for  the  Western  District  of  Louisiana 
to  President  Ronald  Reagan  and  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  George 
Bush,    and    correspondence    of    T.H. 
Kingsmill.  Jr.,  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana 
to  President  Ronald  Reagan  and  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  George 
Bush,  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety. 
The  correspondence  follows: 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court. 
WES"rERN  District  of  Ixjoisiana. 
Opelousas.  La.,  Decembers,  1983. 
Re  5  U.S.C.  8331(22)(A). 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan, 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  conformity  with 
the  captioned  statute,  I  hereby  advise  that  I 
agree  to  accept  appointment  as  a  United 
States  Bankruptcy  Judge.  This  notice  ap- 
pears to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  retire- 
ment benefiU  provided  in  5  U.S.C.  8339(n). 
Sincerely, 

Rodney  Bernard,  Jr., 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge. 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court, 
Western  District  of  Louisiana. 
Opelousas,  La.,  Decembers.  1983. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan, 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  WhiU  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  meet  the  constitutional  problems 
precipitated  by  the  Marathon  decision  has 
placed  the  very  existence  of  the  bankruptcy 
courU  in  jeopardy.  The  only  solution  which 
will,  for  once  and  all,  answer  the  jurisdic- 
tional questions  is  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent Article  III  Bankruptcy  Court. 

While  I  realize  that  you  face,  on  a  daily 
basis,  innumerable  crises,  both  on  the  do- 
mestic and  international  levels,  I  urge  you 
to    turn    your    attention   to   this   problem 


which  affects  the  lives  of  so  many  of  our 
citizens. 

Sincerely, 

Rodney  Bernard,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge. 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court, 
Western  District  of  Louisiana. 
Opelousas  La.,  December  5,  1983. 
Re  5  U.S.C.  8331(22)(A). 
Hon.  George  H.  W.  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  In  conformity 
with  the  captioned  statute  I  hereby  give 
notice  that  I  have  agreed  to  accept  appoint- 
ment as  a  United  SUtes  Bankruptcy  Judge. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  President 
Reagan  evidencing  my  agreement. 
Sincerely. 

Rodney  Bernard.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge. 

O.S.  Bankruptcy  Court, 
Western  District  of  Louisiana. 
Opelousas  La.,  December  5,  1983. 
Hon.  George  H.  W.  Bosh, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  In  view  of  the 
Jurisdictional  problems  created  by  the  Mar- 
athon decision  and  beyond  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Senate  act,  prior  to  March  31,  1984, 
to  establish  the  Bankruptcy  Court  as  an  in- 
dependent Article  III  court.  This  is  the  only 
feasible  and  practical  solution.  I  ask  that 
you  exert  all  effort  to  the  passage  of  such 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 

Rodney  Bernard,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge. 


U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court. 
Eastern  District  of  Louisiana. 
New  Orleans.  La.,  December  IS.  1983. 
Hon.  George  H.  W.  Bush. 
The    Vice  President   of  the    United  StaUs. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  In  conformity 
with  Section  8331(22)(A)  of  Title  5.  United 
States  Code,  I  hereby  notify  you  that  I  have 
agreed  to  accept  an  appointment  as  a  judge 
of  the  United  States  Bankruptcy  Court  es- 
tablished under  Section  201  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Reform  Act  of  1978  (PL  95-598,  Nov. 
6,  1978.  92  Stat.  2681). 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  encompassing  this  agree- 
ment is  attached  hereto. 
Very  truly  yours. 

T.  H.  Kingsmill.  Jr.. 

Bankruptcy  Judge. 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court. 
Eastern  District  of  Louisiana. 
New  Orleans.  La..  December  IS.  1983. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan, 

77ie   President   of  the    United   StaUs.    The 
White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  conformity  with 
Title  5,  United  States  Code.  Section 
8331(22)(A),  I  wish  to  advise  that  I  agree  to 
accept  appointment  as  a  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Bankruptcy  Court  established 
under  Section  201  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act  of  1978  (PL  95-598.  Nov.  6.  1978. 
92  Stat.  2681).  ,  ^  .   .t. 

While  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
future  of  the  bankruptcy  courts  is  in  doubt 
because  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  ap- 
prove legislation  to  meet  the  constitutional 
problems  presented  in  Northern  Pipeline 
Construction  Company  v.  Marathon  Pipe- 
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line  Company.  102  S.  Ct.  2858  (1982).  this 
notice  is  being  given  to  protect  the  retire- 
ment benefits  contained  in  5  U.S.C.  S«!Ction 
8339<n). 

Very  truly  yours. 

T.  H.  KiNCSMILL.  Jr., 

Bankruptcy  Judge.9 


AWARDING  OP  BRONZE  STAR 
TO  SENATOR  MELCHER 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
venerable  deeds  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues  sometimes  pass  into  history 
unsung.  But  today  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
awarding  of  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  to 
Senator  Melcher  of  Montana  for  valor 
exhibited  in  World  War  II. 

Senator  Melcher  received  the  belat- 
ed award  on  January  31  from  Secre- 
tary of  the  Anny  John  March  in  a 
ceremony  at  the  Pentagon. 

It  was  nearly  40  years  ago  that  Pfc. 
John  Melcher.  while  crossing  Germa- 
ny, was  wounded  in  the  left  knee  by 
machinegun  fire.  He  was  subsequently 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart  and  the 
Combat  Infantryman  Badge. 

Following  the  war.  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  and 
later  Secretary  of  State  decided  to 
award  the  Bronze  Star  to  men  like 
John  Melcher.  It  was  a  grim  realiza- 
tion that  those  called  upon  to  muster 
the  most  courage  on  the  field  of 
battle,  the  combat  infantryman  and 
his  accompanying  medical  aidman. 
had  sustained  the  highest  number  of 
casualties  in  prolonged  combat,  but 
had  received  the  fewest  number  of 
decorations. 

Because  the  decision  to  award  the 
Bronze  Star  was  made  after  most  sol- 
diers were  discharged,  many  were  not 
aware  of  the  decision  and  the  backlog 
continues  to  be  cleared. 

I  think  it  is  especially  befitting  to 
call  this  to  your  attention  today  be- 
cause the  call  to  arms  that  John  an- 
swered 40  years  ago  continues  to  be 
answered  today. 

Senator  Melcher  has  not  forgotten 
the  E-1  and  E-2,  the  bottom  rank  sol- 
dier and  backbone  of  a  fighting  army. 
He  continues  to  fight  for  pay  increases 
at  these  levels. 

His  personal  experience  in  combat 
underlies  his  commitment  to  maintain- 
ing a  strong  defense  while  his  under- 
standing and  wisdom  makes  him  an  ac- 
tivist for  peace.  He  makes  us  see  the 
two  are.  indeed,  complimentary. 

His  actions  can  best  be  summed  in 
the  words  of  Lyndon  Johnson  who 
said: 

Those  that  test  our  courage  will  fine  it 
strong  and  those  who  seek  our  friendship 
will  find  it  honorable. 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  call 
your  attention  to  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor John  Melcher.  and  to  thank  him 
for  his  outstanding  service  to  this 
Nation  both  as  private  first  class  Mel- 
cher and  as  Senator  John  Melcher.# 


FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
OF  CRANBURY  CELEBRATES 
250TH  ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Cranbury,  N.J.,  is  celebrating  its  250th 
anniversary  this  year.  Founded  in 
1734,  First  Presbyterian  of  Cranbury 
was  granted  a  charter  by  King  George 
II  in  1750.  The  present  church  build- 
ing was  completed  in  1837.  The  church 
carries  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  seal  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
In  addition.  First  Presbyterian  of 
Cranbury  is  responsible  for  starting 
eight  other  chapters  of  the  Presbyteri- 
an church. 

In  commemoration  of  its  250th  anni- 
versary, the  church  has  scheduled  spe- 
cial events  throughout  the  year.  This 
month,  a  special  service  planr.ed  and 
conducted  by  church  youth  will  be 
held. 

First  Presbyterian  of  Cranbury  has 
continued  a  commitment  to  serving 
others.  As  a  provider  to  local  food  dis- 
tribution centers,  the  church  is  help- 
ing to  meet  the  emergency  needs  of 
the  community.  In  addition  to  assist- 
ing those  in  its  immediate  area,  the 
church  is  a  supporter  of  Presbyterian 
missions  around  the  world.  I  applaud 
the  church's  efforts  to  help  those  in 
need. 

Few  institutions  today  can  claim  the 
long  history  in  worship  and  service  to 
people.  At  this  time  marking  their 
250th  year,  I  warmly  congratulate  the 
church  for  its  achievement,  and  wish 
them  continued  success  in  the 
future. • 


THE  FEDERAL  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSIONS  FINAL 
DECISION  ON  ACCESS 

CHARGES 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  support  for 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion's January  25,  1984,  Final  Order, 
deferring  the  imposition  of  access 
charges  on  residences  and  small  busi- 
nesses until  June  1985.  While  the  leg- 
islation advanced  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  (Senator  Pack  wood),  S. 
1660.  is  similar  in  some  respects  to  the 
FCC's  order  of  January  25,  I  voted  to 
table  the  motion  to  proceed  to  consid- 
eration of  S.  1660.  Before  I  describe 
my  reasons  for  so  doing,  permit  me  to 
offer  some  background  on  the  access 
charge  debate  and  the  divestiture  of 
the  American  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Co. 

For  several  decades,  AT&T  has  used 
profits  from  its  long  distance  oper- 
ations to  subsidize  local  services,  keep- 
ing long  distance  call  charges  artifi- 
cially high  and  local  call  charges  arti- 
ficially low.  Under  the  consent  agree- 
ment AT&T  signed  in  January  1982, 
AT&T  agreed  to  divest  itself  of  its  22 
local-service      telephone      companies, 


ending  the  subsidies  for  their  oper- 
ations. To  replace  these  subsidies,  the 
FCC  issued  regulations  requiring  resi- 
dential telephone  customers  and  busi- 
nesses to  pay  an  "access  fee."  For  resi- 
dential customers,  this  fee  was  to 
begin  at  $2  a  month  on  April  1,  1984. 
and  gradually  rise  to  $6  a  month. 

These  FCC  regulations  undoubtedly 
would  have  meant  lower  long  distance 
rates  and,  by  moving  toward  a  cost- 
based  system,  a  more  efficient  commu- 
nications system.  In  the  long  run,  I  be- 
lieve, this  would  lead  to  better  tele- 
phone service  for  all  consumers  and  a 
substantial  increase  in  America's  GNP. 
According  to  a  study  by  Wharton 
Econometric  Forecasting  Associates, 
the  redistribution  of  telephone 
charges  will  increase  U.S.  GNP  by 
more  than  $46  billion  over  the  next  5 
years,  a  large  amount  indeed.  Wharton 
also  estimated  that  the  FCC's  decision 
would  help  generate  about  400,000  ad- 
ditional jobs  by  1987. 

Despite  these  arguments  and  projec- 
tions, I  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  had  considerable  misgivings 
about  the  effect  of  the  FCC  decision 
on  poor  and  elderly  Americans.  Since 
1934,  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  have  ad- 
vanced and  supported  universally 
available  telephone  service  as  a  central 
tenet  of  national  communications 
policy.  Congress  cannot  responsibly 
permit  any  decision  to  threaten  uni- 
versal telephone  service.  Today,  96 
percent  of  all  American  households 
have  telephone  service.  Under  the 
FCC's  original  plan,  however,  access 
charges  could  have  priced  basic  tele- 
phone service  out  of  reach  of  many 
poor  and  elderly  citizens. 

To  address  this  concern.  Senator 
Packwood  and  other  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  drafted  S.  1660, 
legislation  to  postpone  access  charges 
on  residences  and  small  businesses  for 
2  years.  S.  1660  also  would  have  estab- 
lished a  $400  million  universal  service 
fund,  similar  to  one  under  the  FCC's 
plan,  to  subsidize  telephone  service  for 
the  poor  and  local  service  in  remote 
rural  areas.  The  $400  million  would  be 
raised  through  a  surcharge  on  long 
distance  companies  and  on  companies 
that  use  private  telecommunications 
systems  to  "bypass"  the  telephone 
network. 

S.  1660,  however,  also  created  a  host 
of  new  problems,  ones  of  special  con- 
cern to  me  and  the  residents  of  New 
York.  The  first  is  the  issue  of  bypass. 
By  retaining  artificially  high  long  dis- 
tance charges  and  the  old  system  of 
cross-subsidies,  the  bill  would  encour- 
age large  long  distance  customers  to 
"bypass"  the  existing  network  by  con- 
structing their  own  private  telephone 
systems.  As  more  and  more  customers 
left  the  system,  costs  would  increase 
for  those  unable  to  do  the  same  by  by- 
passing. New  York  State  is  especially 


susceptible  to  bypass,  because  a  mere 
0.3  percent  of  New  York  customers— 
mainly  large  corporations  in  New  York 
City— provide  33  percent  of  the  State's 
telephone  revenues.  If  these  compa- 
nies were  to  leave  the  system,  the  av- 
erage consumer  would  have  to  make 
up  the  lost  revenues.  This  could  sig- 
nificantly increase  phone  costs  for 
most  New  York  telephone  subscribers. 

My  second  concern  with  S.  1660  is  of 
a  regional  nature.  For  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, including  New  York's  high  popu- 
lation density,  telephone  costs  in  my 
State  are  lower  than  the  average  costs 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Under  Sen- 
ator Packwood's  proposal.  New  York 
would  have  found  itself  subsidizing 
less  efficient  telephone  systems  in  less 
densely  populated  regions.  The  costs 
to  New  York  telephone  subscribers 
would  reach  $110  million  in  1984 
alone.  I  know  no  reason  why  New 
Yorkers  should  bear  responsibility  for 
the  higher  costs  in  other  areas  of  the 
country,  simply  because  we  can  pro- 
vide phone  service  more  efficiently. 
The  citizens  of  other  States  do  not 
help  New  Yorkers  pay  their  higher 
heating  and  rent  bills.  Under  the 
FCC's  order.  New  York  will  still  subsi- 
dize other  areas  of  the  country,  but  to 
a  substantially  lesser  degree  than 
under  Senator  Packwoods  bill. 

Last  week,  the  FCC  responded  to  the 
concerns  of  myself  and  my  colleagues 
on  this  most  controversial  matter  and 
revised  its  original  decision.  The  new 
FCC  order  incorporates  most  of  the 
best  elements  of  the  original  access 
charge  decision  and  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. It  is  a  workable  and  accepta- 
ble solution,  worthy  of  our  support. 

The  FCC's  final  order  delays  the  im- 
position of  access  charges  on  private 
residences  and  small  businesses  for  a 
long  enough  period,  18  months,  to 
study  the  relevant  issues,  while  still  re- 
taining a  commitment  to  a  more  effi- 
cient system.  Everone  who  has  exam- 
ined the  bypass  threat  has  his  or  her 
own  opinions.  Now,  the  FCC  will  es- 
tablish the  facts,  studying  bypass  and 
its  potential  effects  on  telephone  serv- 
ice. This  is  a  sensible  response  to  a 
complex  problem. 

The  FCC  order  also  provides  more 
time  to  examine  the  effects  of  its  deci- 
sion on  poor  and  elderly  Americans, 
and  to  better  target  lifeline  telephone 
service  to  our  most  needy  citizens. 
These  are  proper  and  laudable  goals 
about  which  there  ought  to  be  no  dis- 
agreement. 

Before  I  close.  I  want  to  address  one 
issue  not  considered  by  the  FCC  in  its 
recent  decision:  the  pension  rights  of 
AT&T  and  Bell  operating  employees 
who.  because  of  divestiture,  have  been 
transferred  from  one  part  of  the  old 
Bell  system  to  another,  or  between  re- 
gional companies.  This  is  the  so-called 
"pension  portability"  problem. 


I  strongly  support  legislation  to 
insure  pension  portability  for  tele- 
phone workers.  The  decision  to  break 
up  the  Bell  system  was  a  most  com- 
plex one.  involving  years  of  litigation 
and  review  by  the  courts,  the  Justice 
Department,  and  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  the  employees  of 
the  old  Bell  system  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  Government's  and  the 
court's  decision  to  deregulate  the  tele- 
phone industry.  I  will  lend  my  utmost 
support  to  legislation  at  a  later  date  to 
insure  pension  portability  rights  for 
Bell  system  employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  support  of  the  FCC's 
final  order,  and  the  preservation  of 
telephone  employees'  pension  rights.* 


commodate  a  function  of  an  official 
nature  which  is  important  to  the  func- 
tioning of  the  political  system  and  of 
the  transaction  of  the  Senate's  busi- 
ness. 

So,  Mr.  President,  even  though  we 
desperately  need  the  time  tomorrow.  I 
think  it  is  essential  that  we  recess,  and 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
from  the  hour  of  12  noon  until  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row is  the  National  Prayer  Breakfast 
and  while  it  otherwise  might  be  desira- 
ble to  ask  the  Senate  to  convene  earli- 
er. I  think  in  deference  to  that  com- 
mitment and  respect  for  it,  it  would  be 
well  not  to  come  in  before  10  a.m., 
even  though  we  have  a  busy  schedule 
tomorrow  and  also  we  have  another 
interruption  and  noontime. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today  it  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECOGNITION  OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  that  spe- 
cial orders  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each  be  granted  in  favor  of  the  follow- 
ing Senators:  Bentsen,  Bumpers,  and 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  1  2  NOON  UNTIL  2  P.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row, in  addition  to  the  prayer  break- 
fast, there  is  a  requirement  for  a 
recess  because  of  different  functions 
but  Involving.  I  believe,  every  Senator 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  between  the 
hours  of  12  and  2  p.m. 

I  think  I  said  on  Tuesday  that  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  were  cauctising  as  they  usually 
do.  but  I  was  mistaken.  They  caucus 
tomorrow  instead  of  Tuesday,  and  to- 
morrow there  will  be  another  function 
involving  Republican  Senators  in  the 
caucus  room. 

I  may  say  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  read  the  Record  that  these  re- 
cesses are  not  for  personal  conven- 
ience of  Senators  but  always  are  to  ac- 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  convene  at  10 
a.m.  After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
three  Senators  will  be  recognized  on 
special  orders  of  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes each.  After  the  execution  of  the 
special  orders,  there  may  be  a  provi- 
sion for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business.  Otherwise,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  unfinished  business, 
which  is  S.  1762.  Calendar  Order  No. 
391.  the  crime  bill,  at  which  time  the 
pending  question  will  be  the  Bumpers 
amendment  to  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  anticipated  that 
disposition  of  that  measure  will  not  be 
accomplished  until  after  the  recess. 

After  that,  Mr.  President,  if  we  can. 
and  I  expect  we  will  be  able  to  get  a 
vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the  Bumpers 
and  Metzenbaum  amendments.  I 
would  expect  that  debate  will  contin- 
ue, but  I  hope  that  before  the  day  is 
out  we  are  able  to  obtain  final  passage 
of  this  measure,  that  is.  S.  1762.  be- 
cause we  still  have  a  number  of  other 
bills  that  must  be  attended  to  that  are 
related  to  this  general  subject. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  anticipated  that 
tomorrow,  being  Thursday,  may  be 
later  than  usual.  The  leadership  will 
make  an  effort  not  to  make  it  too  late, 
but  we  will  be  in  perhaps  past  5:30  or  6 
p.m. 

We  will  be  in  session  on  Friday  and  I 
expect  there  will  be  votes  on  Friday. 

So  may  I  urge  Senators  not  to  plan 
on  taking  Friday  off. 


RECESS  TO  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the 
minority  leader  signaling  that  he  has 
nothing  further  to  address  to  the 
Senate.  I  see  no  other  Senator  seeking 
recognition. 

Therefore.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:58  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  February  2,  1984. 
at  10  a.m. 
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A  PERSONAL  REPORT  PROM 
LEBANON 


HON.  PETE  WILSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
all  gain  perspective  from  those  who 
have  witnessed  the  terror  and  tragedy 
that  characterizes  todays  Beirut. 
Such  a  firsthand  account  was  filed  re- 
cently in  the  Bishop  International 
Group  newspapers  by  the  groups 
president.  Jim  Bishop.  I  submit  for  the 
Record  a  two-part  series  in  the  Los 
Angeles  weekly  paper,  the  "Enter- 
prise." by  Mr.  Bishop  and  request  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
The  material  follows: 

A  Personal  Report  From  Lebanon 

To  American  sailors  who  stalK  the  two- 
and-a-half  football  field  length  of  the  bat- 
tleship New  Jersey  or  who  make  up  the 
crews  of  the  rest  of  the  offshore  flotilla  of 
U.S.  warships.  Beirut  can  be  a  beautiful  illu- 
sion. A  serene  Shangri-la.  A  calm  Camelol 
across  a  stretch  of  sparkling  sea. 

Without  high  powered  binoculars  or  gun 
range  finders  Beirut  sprawls  along  the  shore 
and  climbs  the  low  mountains  to  smooth 
snow  slopes  like  glittering  surf  breakmg  on 
peaceful  tan  sand. 

Prom  the  north,  towards  Syria  a  few  suc- 
cessive shots  from  the  New  Jersey  away. 
Beirut's  swank  surfside  suburbs  rise  above  a 
shallow  bay.  Then  the  central  district,  stud- 
ded with  high  rise  buildings,  thrusts  out  in  a 
small  square  peninsula.  It  smooths  out  and 
more  suburbs  race  south  at  right  ioigles. 
past  the  beleagured  airport,  to  finally  fade 
away  towards  the  Israel  t>order  a  few  kilos 
away. 

Of  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  distance  is 
most  deceiving  in  Beirut.  Prom  afar,  it 
gleams  whitely  as  it  has  for  3.000  years.  So 
would  twenty  miles  of  heaped  up  skulls. 
And  like  skulls,  the  eyes  of  battered  Beirut 
are  empty  black  holes  that  once  were  win- 
dows or  are  shellholes  or  blasted  out  walls 
from  air  strikes. 

Many  of  the  once-open  pockmarks  of 
smaller  weaponry— 30  and  50  calibre  ma- 
chine guns,  automatic  weapons,  horizontally 
aimed  anti-aircraft  guns,  rockets,  mortars, 
tank  and  armored  personnel  carrier  guns- 
have  been  filled  in  on  the  scarred  sides  of 
residential  and  business  buildings.  But  since 
there's  no  matching  paint,  the  cement  cos- 
metics are  simply  reminders  of  the  contin- 
ual carnage  as  permanent  as  the  original 
slashes  and  punctures. 

PULVERIZED  INTO  GIANT  PIZZA 

Thousands  of  buildings,  many  of  them  ten 
or  more  stories,  are  now  pulverized  into  one 
giant  pizza  of  ruined  rubble.  Others  still 
stand  like  dishevelled  drunks  with  a  comer 
or  two.  several  stories  high,  wilted  off  like  a 
wax  candle.  Tilted  toppled  open-face  floors 


still  hold  a  bed.  a  flower  pot  with  blooming 
geraniums,  a  bathtub,  but  no  people. 

Whole  blocks  of  buildings,  at  first  glance, 
look  intact.  Untouched.  But  as  eyes  focus, 
the  windows  and  doors  have  no  glass.  Con- 
struction steel,  rusty  red.  spills  out  of  shat- 
tered concrete  like  entrails  from  a  gutted 
animal.  Building  after  building  has  been 
ruthlessly  redesigned  by  shells  from  guns 
which  can  shoot  five  to  ten  miles  fired  from 
a  half-block  away. 

The  newest  of  Lebanon's  wars  broke  out 
eight  years  ago.  Seven,  six  and  five  years 
ago.  parts  of  Beirut,  basically  the  Christian 
areas,  were  relatively  untouched. 

Now  the  democracy  of  destruction  has 
brought  her  bloody  blessing  indiscriminate- 
ly and  almost  equally  to  all  of  Beirut.  EXrery 
area— swank  seashore,  once  busy  central 
city,  long  destroyed  docks,  hillside  resort 
cabins.  Moslem  slums— have  been  bruised, 
battered  and  finally  beaten  into  indistin- 
guishable pulp. 

BUT  businesses  CROW 

Curiously  and  conversely,  as  the  destruc- 
tion has  deepened,  brutalized  business  dis- 
tricts have  grown  and  expanded.  New  resi- 
dential areas,  some  ocean  front,  some  high 
on  the  hills,  are  being  built.  Sales  of  these 
lush  apartments  and  condos  are  fertilized  by 
half  page  ads  of  alluring  adjectives  in  the 
daily  Beirut  papers.  The  models  of  the  resi- 
dences could  be  Monaco.  Malibu  or  the  Ba- 
hamas. The  new  shopping  center  artists' 
renderings  would  fit  perfectly  into  Dallas. 
Scottsdale  or  Port  Lauderdale. 

Six  years  ago.  four  or  five  blocks  of 
narrow  Hamra  Street  was  the  barely  pulsing 
vein  that  kept  the  great  international  busi- 
ness heart  of  Beirut  breathing.  Today  the 
central  core  of  the  city  has  spread  out. 
Hamra  is  longer.  There  are  five  theatres, 
not  one  (all  showing  war.  gangster  or  big- 
t>osom  pictures).  Short,  shattered,  but  busy 
cross  streets  intersect  it.  Business  stops  only 
for  bombings  and  the  eight  p.m.  curfew. 

As  Beirut's  financial  section  was  blown 
apart,  other  mid-East  cities  tried  to  fill  the 
financial  gap.  To  become  the  dollaropolis 
Beirut  has  always  been.  Cairo  tried  it. 
Failed.  So  did  Cyprus.  Bahrien.  No  go  on 
the  dough. 

Now.  as  shells  and  bombs  continue  to  fall. 
Beirut's  financial  fortunes  continue  to  rise. 
Beirut  still  l)elieves  in  banks  more  than 
bombs.  Until  she  stops,  she'll  survive. 

Like  the  view  of  the  U.S.  sailors  at  sea,  the 
bankers  view  of  Beirut  is  a  rainbow  colored 
one.  With  the  strongest  color  the  green  of 
banknotes. 

BEIRUT:  24  HOURS  OF  CLOSE-UP  CHAOS 

The  black  Beirut  silence  is  suddenly  split 
by  a  scream  that  shatters  the  stifling  pre- 
sunrise  curfew. 

There  have  been  few  sounds  during  the 
night  since  the  curfew  was  clamped  on  cen- 
tral Beirut  at  eight  p.m.  The  muted  motors 
of  a  few  Lebanese  military  patrol  cars.  Once 
a  quick  raised  voice,  tight  with  tension,  as 
something  or  someone  was  challenged  on 
the  blacked-out  street. 

The  scream,  terribly  loud,  rising  and  fall- 
ing, rips  out  again.  You  can  feel  the  sudden 
withholding  of  breath,  stiffening  of  bodies 


of  thousands  of  people  in  the  battered  box- 
like buildings  around  the  Commodore  Hotel 
in  the  heart  of  Beirut.  Some  residents  still 
in  bed.  Others  groping  sleepily  into  the 
clothes  behind  blackout  curtains.  Getting 
ready  for  another  hopeless  day  when  the 
curfew,  now  almost  ended,  is  undipped  at 
sunrise. 

The  scream  rises  high  again.  Filling  thou- 
sands of  ears  with  terror.  Bringing  cold 
sweat  to  thousands  of  hands  and  faces. 
What  this  time?  The  whistle  of  an  incoming 
mortar?  The  aftermath  of  a  car  bomb?  A 
shell? 

It's  a  cat. 

One  of  the  ever-present  cats  that  are  ev- 
erywhere in  central  Beirut.  Not  making 
love.  Not  making  war.  Being  brutalized 
somewhere  in  the  square  concrete  canyons, 
the  chaos  that  is  Beirut's  central  city.  Its 
screams  rise  again  and  again.  Multiplied  and 
magnified  by  its  echoes  bouncing  from 
building  to  building.  Sfjeeding  through  the 
open  wounds  of  walls.  Whipping  through 
windowless  apartments.  A  morbid  overture 
for  the  dawn  electronic  call  to  Islam's  faith- 
ful that  will  soon  roll  over  the  city  from  the 
slender  fingers  of  Moslem  mosques. 

The  sky  is  suddently  gray.  Sharp  angles  of 
buildings,  topped  by  sparce  gardens  of  TV 
aerials,  take  form.  Grow  three-dimensional 
as  gray  turns  to  uncertain  yellow, 

DAY  STARTS  UP 

A  car  motor  starts  up.  Grinds.  Dies.  Starts 
again.  Footsteps  echo  from  the  street.  The 
car  sputters  off.  Sharp  bursts  of  conversa- 
tion slice  the  silence. 

Another  day  begins  in  Beirut.  Some  of  the 
people  who  have  just  wakened  won't  be 
around  for  tomorrow's  dawn. 

PREWETIC  FRENZY 

Even  at  six  fifteen  a.m.  there's  a  mounting 
frenetic  frenzy  of  movement  in  the  slightly 
shabby  lobby  of  the  Commodore  Hotel  in 
the  center  of  Beirut. 

The  Commodore  has  become  the  home 
away  from  home  for  the  top  media  repre- 
sentatives of  many  nations.  Like  the  Cara- 
velle  and  Continental  Palace  had  been  in 
Vietnam.  Le  Royale  in  Phonm  Penh. 

The  New  'York  Times  and  Chicago  Trib- 
une huddle  in  front  of  the  elevator.  A  quar- 
tette of  Tokyo  TV  men  in  Asahi  T-shirts 
pour  out  of  the  elevator  and  into  a  too-tiny 
cab  at  the  front  door.  A  newly  arrived  Jack- 
sonville reporter,  still  wearing  a  coat  and 
necktie,  asks  CBS  if  he'll  be  able  to  get  out 
to  the  U.S.  ships  to  do  home-town  inter- 
views. "I  doubt  it",  he's  told.  The  Observer 
somberly  scans  the  carpet  strips  of  teletype 
hung  on  the  wall.  "Damn,"  he  grouches. 
He's  reacting  to  a  football  score. 

A  memo  is  inked  on  Commodore  station- 
ery. Scotch  taped  under  the  elevator  button. 
'To  all  Press.  The  Spiritual  Head  of  Druze 
Communittee  Sheikh  Mohammed  Aboud 
Chakra  Holds  News  Conference  On  Thurs- 
day at  12:00  A.M.  at  Baadaran-Shouf  to  An- 
nounce a  Message  to  the  Pope  and  Answer 
Questions."  No  one  glances  at  the  an- 
nouncement. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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MEDIA  DASH  OUT  DOOR 

More  media  dash  out  the  door.  Jam  four 
men  and  TV  cameras  into  undersized  cabs. 
Disappear  down  the  narrow  street.  To  the 
airport  for  8  a.m.  briefings.  The  U.S.  Embas- 
sy. A  few  steps  up  into  the  dangerous  hills. 
To  places  around  Beirut.  To  last  night's 
bombing  sites. 

Other  media,  a  little  more  deliberate,  ex- 
change questions  in  the  coffee  shop  over 
thick  Lebanese  coffee,  sweet  Israeli  grape- 
fruit (imported  over  the  anger  of  the  Leba- 
nese), and  salty  goat  cheese. 

Gradually  the  coffee  shop  and  lobby 
empty  out.  Outside  the  narrow  street  is 
pocked  with  potholes.  Studded  with  small 
boulders  and  concrete  blocks  to  discourage 
auto  bombs  and  to  slow  traffic.  They're  un- 
necessary. Beirut  traffic  isn't  slow.  It's 
frozen.  Beirut  streets  are  simply  long  park- 
ing lots.  Lots  of  horn  and  exhaust  smoke. 
Swearing.  Very  little  progress. 

COL.  SANDERS  IN  BEIRUT 

Curbs  broken.  Pilled  with  litter.  Store  win- 
dows even  emptier  than  in  previous  years. 
Basically  crackers,  women's  shoes  from 
Paris,  dirty  skinned  oranges.  Fewer  sidewalk 
sellers.  Only  razor  blades,  cigarettes,  lottery 
tickets. 

Fast  food  places  filled.  Colonel  Sanders. 
Wimpys.  But  few  people  sitting  at  the  tables 
of  sidewalk  cafes  trying  to  concentrate  on 
their  newspapers.  Ads  sell  pizza  parlors. 
Swiss  watches,  a  new  delicatessen,  a  Paris 
collection  of  women's  styles,  Sanyo  refrig- 
erators, hi-fi.  new  shopping  centers,  grand 
pianos.  Mercedes.  Carlton  cigarettes,  house- 
hold help  from  Thailand  and  the  Phillip- 
pines. 

Always  an  undercurrent  of  business-as- 
usual.  A  Ijebanese  on  a  ladder  laboriously 
reaches  inside  the  bomb  grill  on  a  two  story 
window  of  a  boutique.  He  has  a  tiny  spray 
can  and  a  little  rag.  Carefully,  ever  so  care- 
fully, he  cleans  one  tiny  space  at  a  time.  An 
all  day  job.  The  dust  from  the  dirty  street, 
stirred  up  by  traffic,  obliterates  his  job  as 
soon  as  its'  done. 

The  Corniche,  the  wide  road  that  winds 
along  the  curve  of  Beirut's  beaches  is  no 
longer  the  through  street  it  once  was.  It 
halts  abruptly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  each 
side  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  which,  since  its 
truck  bombing,  rather  confusedly  shares 
quarters  with  the  British  Embassy  where 
the  two  flags  fly  almost  side  by  side. 

SOLDIERS  STOP  CAR 

Approaching  vehicles  are  stopped  and 
turned  back  by  Lebanese  soldiers  along  the 
sidewalk.  Closer  to  the  Embassy.  browTi  and 
green  splotched  armored  personnel  carriers 
squat  with  U.S.  soldiers  alert  behind  50  cali- 
bre machine  guns. 

As  you  pass,  the  sound  of  rock  music  seeps 
out  through  an  open  hatch.  Three  soldiers 
eat  from  fast  food  restaurant  cartons.  At 
the  Embassy  entrance  a  young  PPC  from 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  is  polite  but  tight.  He 
should  be.  The  next  day  he's  getting  trans- 
ferred to  the  airport. 

You  head  for  the  same  place.  Past  blasted 
buildings.  Lebanese  civilians  hold  prayer 
beads.  A  portly  man  in  a  long  black  rotte 
and  red  fez.  A  few  drably  clad  women.  Out 
along  the  seashore,  the  U.S.  armada  shad- 
owy gray  shapeless  forms  in  the  morning 
mist.  Heaps  of  silver  fish  for  sale  along  the 
road.  Little  clots  of  sheep.  A  sudden  clatch 
of  posters  and  stencils  of  a  wild  eyed  Irani- 
an AyatoUah.  What  do  the  posters  say?  " 
you  ask  the  driver.  He  looks  at  them  and  an- 
swers, "What  posters?" 
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TENSION  TANGIBLE 

The  tension  is  a  tangible  thing  at  the  air- 
port. Giant  cement  blocks  are  going  up.  A 
deep  moat  has  been  goughed  out  of  the 
blood  red  earth.  Sandbags  are  being  filled. 
Weapons  are  at  ready.  Huge  helicopters 
hover,  shutting  out  slices  of  the  sky.  Blow- 
ing blinding  clouds  of  red  dust. 

Today  it's  quiet.  For  now.  "They  usually 
start  shooting  on  Sundays  from  4  to  mid- 
night. Weekdays  from  5  to  8."  a  Marine  offi- 
cer says.  Then  he  adds,  "but  you  can't  count 
on  it.  Only  thing  you  can  count  on  is  they'll 
shoot". 

He  points  to  a  bare  patch  half  way  up  the 
hill  studded  with  square  multi-colored  build- 
ings. "We're  looking  right  into  one  of  their 
machine  gun  positions". 

You're  at  Pox  Company,  the  furthest-out 
collection  of  foxholes  in  the  war.  At  your 
back  is  the  end  of  the  airport  runway.  A 
Mideast  Airways  jet  (the  Lebanon  national 
airline),  waddles  out  to  the  starting  spot.  As 
she  turns,  her  wings  almost  umbrella  the 
closest  U.S.  dugouts  and  bumpy  dirt  road 
that  lie  just  inside  the  barb  wire  by  the 
runway. 

As  she  revs  her  jets,  heads  under  U.S.  hel- 
mets quickly  turn.  Check  her  out.  They  eye 
the  hills  again.  Unceasingly. 

Going  back  towards  town  again,  the  2.200- 
man  Italian  force  is  headquartered  in  a  glo- 
riously ancient  old  villa.  Under  a  peeling 
sculptured  ceiling  Captain  Condiatorre. 
slickly  shaven  and  spotlessly  spruce  in  uni- 
form and  shiny  boots,  is  cordial  and  smiling. 
To  date  the  Italians  have  had  no  casualties. 

You  search  for  the  tiny  British  contingent 
of  100  men  but  can  never  find  them. 

At  the  sandbagged  entrance  to  the  French 
headquarters,  a  tiny  blue  eyed  soldier  is 
smothered  under  his  camouflaged  helmet. 
He  looks  shyly  at  you  over  his  too-big  auto- 
matic weapon. 

FRENCH  KILLED 

Inside  a  bare  dark  green  tent,  Lt.  Col. 
Beax  has  the  face  of  a  young  high  school 
mathematics  teacher.  Sparkling  metal 
rimmed  glasses.  Serious  unlined  face 
perched  atop  a  tall  skinny  young  Charles  de 
Gaulle  body. 

He  and  his  officers  are  polite.  A  little  re- 
moved. Watchful.  Colonels  Boisgamier.  De- 
lafoy.  Geness  all  say  in  one  way  or  another, 
"we  are  not  so  good  with  English".  They've 
had  casualties.  They  watch  the  hills. 

You  say  "merci"  to  the  young  soldier  as 
you  leave.  A  few  hours  after  you  leave  him. 
a  truck  is  parked  at  the  entrance.  A  bomb 
goes  off.  One  French  soldier  is  killed.  Eight 
Lebanese.  Was  the  blue  eyed  boy  the  casual- 
ty? You'll  never  know. 

Now  a  bit  of  theatre.  Or  terror? 

Your  driver,  an  old  man  with  the  cragged 
face  of  one  of  Ali  Baba's  thieves,  swings  off 
the  paved  road  back  to  Beirut.  A  long  dirt 
street  ahead.  Deserted.  Lined  with  cyprus. 
The  Christian  Falange  sector. 

The  driver  mutters  something.  Swerves  to 
the  right.  Stops  before  a  sandbagged  en- 
trance to  a  long  high  wall.  Three  shabby 
young  men  in  civilian  clothes  carrying  M- 
16s  are  suddenly  shouting  and  hot  eyed  at 
your  rolled  down  car  window. 

"Passport!  Passport!"  Guns  point  at  you. 
You  say  your  passport  is  at  hotel.  Bluff  it 
out.  The  driver  finally  pulls  away.  The  back 
of  your  neck  itches. 

Back  at  the  hotel  the  driver  wants  ten 
pounds  for  "saving  your  life".  You  wave  him 
off.  Something  smells.  In  retrospect  you 
wonder  if  the  old  rouge  hasn't  planted  three 
of  his  relatives  on  the  lonely  road  to  stage 
the  scary  scenario.  Again,  you'll  never  know. 
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Now,  It's  into  quickly  lowering  twilight. 
The  Commodore  coffee  shop  is  showing 
movies.  A  waiter  puts  in  a  cassette  of 
"Arthur".  Just  when  it  gets  interesting,  he 
replaces  it  with  Nick  Nolte  in  ""48  hours". 
"Arthur",  or  at  least  two-thirds  of  him.  is 
another  casualty  of  Lebanon. 

The  media  trickles  in.  The  Japanese  as 
smiling  and  neat  as  they  left  twelve  hours 
before.  Gradually  a  group  coagulates 
around  the  circular  bar.  Voices  rise.  Sudden 
blackness.  All  the  lights  except  candles,  red 
on  the  bar  tables,  go  out.  A  quick  hush  that 
lasts  half  a  breath.  A  feeling  of  people  lis- 
tening. Evaluating  the  loss  of  light.  Then  a 
relaxing  of  tension.  Voices  rise  again.  Pour 
minutes  later  the  lights  go  on. 

Later  in  your  bedroom  you  pull  the  cur- 
tains. Close  your  eyes.  A  dull  boom  pushes 
its  way  into  your  room.  The  explosion, 
whatever  it  is  and  wherever  it  is.  writes-30- 
to  another  of  the  more  than  3.000  days,  in- 
cluding 180  cease-fires,  of  Lebanon's  latest 
and  lingering  agony. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  BEIRUT— 1 18  YEARS  OF  PEACE 

In  1966.  more  than  116  years  before  the 
U.S.  Marines  landed  in  Lebanon,  a  strong 
and  peaceful  American  headquarters  was 
placed  in  the  heart  of  Beirut.  And  it's  still 
there. 

No  matter  how  heavy  the  gunfire  around 
it  has  been,  it's  remained  a  quiet,  if  some- 
what strained  oasis  with  more  than  4.200 
persons  going  through  its  graceful  arched 
gates  each  morning  and  leaving  each  night. 

Its  first  name  is  American.  Its  full  name, 
American  University  of  Beirut.  For  more 
than  twelve  decades  it's  met  the  ever  more 
involved  problems  of  the  Mid-East  with 
books  not  bullets.  Education,  not  enmity. 

"We  feel  we're  part  of  America."  Says 
Nazih  Zeidan.  Assistant  to  the  FYesident. 
"We  teach  in  English.  We're  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Najeeb  Halaby.  who  was  one  of  the  top  gov- 
ernmental officials  in  the  U.S..  is  Chairman 
of  our  Board." 

Other  Board  members  stretch  across  the 
United  States.  Stephen  D.  Bechtel.  Alfred 
H.  Howell.  Ralph  Gwin  Pollis.  Shirley  C. 
Fisk— a  Blue  Ribbon  roster  of  Americans 
serving  along  with  an  equal  number  of  their 
peers  from  Mid-East  nations. 

In  1866.  the  Arab  Mid-East  was  still  living 
in  its  Dark  Ages  that  had  followed  its  shin- 
ing centuries  of  greatness  in  religion,  litera- 
ture, science  and  politics. 

A  few  Americans,  looking  far  ahead  and 
far  abroad,  built  strong  and  long  back  in  the 
1860s. 

And  what  has  AUB  accomplished  since 
then? 

Prom  a  start  of  eight  faculty  members  and 
sixteen  students,  UAB  now  has  more  than 
4,800  students.  A  faculty  of  485.  Fifty  na- 
tionalities are  represented  on  campus  today. 
Twenty  religious  sects.  Women  have  been 
an  important  part  of  campus  life  since  1905 
when  the  AUB  School  of  Nursing  was 
founded.  Today  there's  a  feminine  forty 
percent  of  the  student  body. 

""EDUCATED  ELITE  OF  ARAB  WORLD 

""We've  educated  the  elite  of  the  Arab 
world,"  says  Professor  William  Ward,  Chair- 
man of  AUBs  Admissions  Committee. 

He's  telling  it  like  it  is.  AUB  graduates  in- 
clude Presidents  or  FYime  Ministers  of 
Sudan,  Syria,  Iraq,  Lebanon  and  Jordan. 
Nineteen  signers  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  were  AUB  alumni,  more  then  from 
any  other  university  in  the  world.  The  Cabi- 
nets of  Arab  nations  are  studded  with 
former  students  of  AUB. 
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Ward  says,  amazingly,  the  University  has 
never  shut  down,  even  during  the  last  nine 
years  of  continued  war."  He  and  his  family 
live  a  short  block  from  the  university.  They 
moved  from  further  away  for  safety's 
sake.'I  have  to  go  to  class  every  day  because 
I  know  all  my  studenU  will  be  there."  He  re- 
members one  girl  apologizing  over  and  over 
t>ecause  her  home  had  been  bombed  out  and 
she  couldn't  get  to  class  until  the  next  day. 
■'Its  an  incredible  University.'  Ward  says. 
■Our  Faculty  of  Medical  Sciences  and  Medi- 
cal Center  which  includes  a  421  bed  hospi- 
tal, is  fully  accredited  by  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  the  only  out-of-U.S.  Univer- 
sity to  receive  this  honor." 

Ward  says  the  same  high  standards  apply 
for  AUB's  faculties  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Health  Sciences.  Engineering  and  Architec- 
ture, and  Agriculture  and  Food  Sciences. 

But  he's  concerned.  The  interminable  war 
that's  bleeding  Lebanon  is  also  bleeding  the 
University,  for  the  first  time  we've  got 
openings  for  faculty  and  students. "  Wards 
says. 

The  way  to  win  the  heart  of  a  population 
IS  through  education.  Now  the  200  private 
schools  in  Lebanon  are  the  backbone  of  her 
teaching.  AUB  is  supported  basically  by 
foundations,  grants,  scholarships  and  loans 
from  the  U.S..  including  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development,  and 
similar  funding  from  the  Mid-East.  It  would 
be  a  tragedy  if  this  support  slows  up  now. 
Not  too  long  ago  we  had  fifty  percent  for- 
eign studenU.  Now  eighteen  percent  are 
non-Lebanese." 

What  happens  if  the  war  continues?  Or 
the  peacekeeping  forces  pull  ouf 

Ward,  like  all  residents  of  Lebanon, 
doesn't  know. 

But  it  would  be  a  monumental  loss,  a  set- 
back for  an  American  dream  that  began  116 
years  ago  and  has  survived  every  obstacle 
since,  if  Professor  Ward  cant  say  in  the 
future,  American  University  of  Beirut  has 
never  l>een  closed." 
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AMERICAN  FAMILY  Lin  IN  BEIRUT 

Twenty-four  years  ago.  as  the  sixties  slid 
onstage,  a  young  professor  stood  at  the  rail 
of  a  ship  from  New  York  and  watched  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world  ap- 
proach. The  peaceful  Paris  of  the  Mid-East. 
Quiet  tree  shaded  streets.  Sidewalk  cafes. 
Cultured,  calm,  polite,  prosperous  people. 

The  city  was  Beirut. 

Today,  after  nine  years  of  continuous  war. 
of  shells  and  rockets  raging  around  his 
home  and  family,  after  180  cease-fires,  as 
temporary  as  a  rainbow,  as  insincere  as  a 
Syrian  smile,  after  having  scores  of  close 
friends  killed,  kidnapped  or  wounded,  would 
Professor  William  Ward  leave  Beirut? 

The  question  is  incomprehensible  to 
Ward.  He  simply  says.  "Of  course  not. " 

It  was  an  overwhelming  interest  to  spend 
his  life  peering  into  the  past  that  brought 
the  young  blue  eyed  professor  to  Beirut. 
But  for  nine  years  the  placid  past  has  had 
to  share  every  minute  with  a  perilous 
present. 

Before  Beirut,  he  amassed  degrees  in  His- 
tory and  Religion  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  Butler  University.  Plus  years  of 
Egyptology.  History  and  Archeology  and  a 
PhD  from  Brandeis. 

With  his  background  it  was  a  Godsend 
when  a  friend  and  professor  at  one  of  the 
most  unique  and  respected  centers  of  learn- 
ing in  the  world,  American  University  of 
Beirut,  wrote  Ward  to  tell  him  of  an  open- 
ing at  AUB. 

Today,  seated  in  a  comfortable  book-clut- 
tered  apartment,    his   youngish    face   still 
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lights  up  at  the  memory.  "When  I  first 
landed  in  Beirut  I  was  exhilarated.  At  last  I 
was  in  the  Middle  East  " 

Immediately,  enthusiastically,  he  began  to 
pry  open  the  past.  "If  its  Egyptian.  Im  in- 
terested. If  its  less  than  3.000  years  old,  Im 
not.""  he  says. 

But  he  also  looked  forward  into  the 
future.  In  1965  he  married  his  most  beauti- 
ful pupil.  Now  he  and  his  Lebanese-bom 
wife,  Ula  (she  got  her  first  name  from  a 
Scandanavian  grandparent),  have  two 
daughters. 

TWO  TEENAGERS  IN  BEIRUT 

Pia  is  n.  A  mirror  of  her  mother.  Both 
tiny.  Petite.  Dark  hair.  Dark  intelligent  eyes 
that  sometimes  slip  into  sudden  sadness  at 
what  they've  seen  and  felt.  Pia  is  a  brilliant 
on-coming  artist  who'll  go  to  American  Uni- 
versity this  year. 

Patricia  is  14  years  old.  "Or  20  or  40."  says 
her  mother.  "They  were  cheated  out  of 
their  childhood."  she  adds  when  both 
daughters  are  out  of  the  room.  It  doesn't 
show  on  Patricia.  Usually.  She  has  her  fa- 
thers  blue  eyes  and  flashing  smile.  The  al- 
ternate confidence  and  doubts  of  an  early 
teenager  who's  seen  and  done  a  lot  very 
quickly.  Including  nursing  newly  wounded 
French  soldiers  only  hours  after  their 
bodies  were  shattered  in  a  truck  bombing 
the  same  day  similar  tactics  killed  more 
than  230  U.S.  Marines. 

Patricia  writes  fiction  stories.  Even 
though  more  than  half  of  her  life  has  been 
under  gunfire,  her  stories  are  not  about  the 
war. 

The  Wards  home  is  a  happy  one.  The  four 
of  them,  plus  a  mouse-sized  long  haired 
little  dog  and  a  huge  Beirut  cat  from  the 
mountains  where  they  grow  bigger  than  the 
city  felines,  have  learned  to  live  with  their 
ever-present  neighbor  war.  who  may  enter 
the  front  door  or  window,  suddenly  and  un- 
announced at  ssiy  time. 

Seven  of  the  hundreds  of  books  in  the 
apartment  have  been  written  by  Ward. 
Three  of  them  since  the  war  broke  out.  "It 
was    hard    to    concentrate."    Ward    says. 

Sometimes  Id  find  myself  writing  the 
same  paragraph  over  three  times." 

Its  understandable.  In  "76  and  again  in 
"82,  the  Wards  neighborhood  was  bombard- 
ed every  day  for  weeks. 

STUDENTS  ALWAYS  IN  CLASS 

I  was  terrified  to  leave  home.  But  I  had 
to  because  I  knew  somehow  my  students 
would  all  be  in  class.  The  University  has 
never  closed.  The  bigger  the  bombardment, 
the  bigger  the  attendance.  I  still  remember 
one  girl  student  apologizing  over  and  over 
for  missing  one  day.  Her  home  had  been 
bombed  out  and  the  family  had  been  in  a 
basement  all  night." 

As  the  war  heightened,  the  Wards  moved 
closer  to  the  University  for  added  safety. 
But  in  the  two  minutes  it  takes  to  walk  to 
AUB  there's  still  one  Lebanese-manned 
sandbagged  checkpoint  and  another  at  the 
University  entrance  which  bars  all  non-fac- 
ulty and  students. 

The  familys'  fs.re  of  entertainment  is  lim- 
ited and  getting  more  so.  Theres  no  "cruis- 
ing" for  the  girls  at  night.  No  movies.  No 
post-movie  malts  or  hamburgers.  There's  a 
Colonel  Sanders  a  few  blocks  away.  But 
there's  also  an  eight  p.m.  curfew. 

There's  TV.  In  Arabic,  French  and  Eng- 
lish. When  the  power  isn't  off.  There's  a 
video  game  purchased  during  the  Israeli  in- 
vasion. 'Because  everyone  else  in  the  apart- 
ment hotise  got  one, "  Pia  says.  She  doesn't 
like  it. 
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otrr-or-DooRs  recreation 
The  girls"  outside  recreation  is  limited 
almost  exclusively  to  the  handkerchief  sized 
garden  Inside  the  high  grilled  gate  of  the 
apartment.  Pia  plays  soccer  there.  Some- 
times the  glrU  go  to  friends  houses,  or  have 
them  over  on  visits  that  are  planned  well 
ahead.  The  beach.  Just  blocks  away.  Is  usu- 
ally blocked.  The  Wards'  mounUln  cabin 
might  as  well  be  on  the  moon. 

But  none  of  this  shows  at  dinner.  It's  deli- 
cious. And  sensibly  spare.  Main  course  is  a 
clear  light  soup  aHoat  with  vegeUbles.  The 
meat  in  the  soup  goes  to  the  girls.  Fresh 
chopped  Lebanese  salad.  Lebanese  and 
French  bread.  Goat  cheese.  A  small  bottle 
of  red  wine  shared  by  the  adults.  Everyone 
eats  quickly.  Matter-of-factly.  Hoping  ther- 
e'll be  no  interruptions.  There  aren't.  To- 
night. 

After  dinner,  theres  still  a  little  time  to 
talk  before  curfew.  After  nine  years  of  war 
memories  melt  into  each  other.  The  Wards 
remember  one  bittersweet  incident.  Smiths 
Grocery  Store,  a  decades-long  Beirut  insti- 
tution owned  by  a  British  General's  wife, 
was  "99  percent  destroyed  when  the  Israelis 
invaded.  Most  of  all  we  remember  the  pop- 
ping of  the  whiskey  bottles  and  spray  cans 
as  they  blew  up.  Then  the  next  morning 
there  was  only  one  window  still  left.  Clear 
up  on  the  fourth  floor.  And  first  thing 
someone  was  up  there  cleaning  it." 

TOUCHER  TALK 

The  conversation  shifu  to  tougher  talk. 
But  the  voices  remain  the  same. 

"A  friend  of  Pias  lost  both  legs.  A  close 
friend  of  ours  was  kidnapped.  A  young  man 
Pia  grew  up  with  was  kidnapped.  A  U.S.  pro- 
fessors  son  was  kidnapped. "  Ward  says. 

"They. "  Mrs.  Ward  lifts  her  shoulders  in 
frustration,  'they  just  disappeared." 

The  closest  to  anger  comes  from  Patricia. 
"When  I  was  helping  the  French  soldiers  in 
the  hospiUl,  one  of  the  French  reporters 
pushes  a  microphone  in  the  face  of  a 
wounded  man  and  asked  him  how  it  would 
feel  to  die.  How  could  he  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion?"  She's  still  mad  and  shows  it. 

How  does  a  family  live  a  normal  life  in 
Beirut? 

"It  takes  a  lot  of  effort. "  Ward  says.  His 
wife  adds.  There  are  a  lot  more  people 
taking  sedation.  A  lot  more  getting  medical 
treatment  for  nerves." 

The  phone  rings.  Patricia  picks  it  up  and 
answers.  Hands  it  over  to  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Wards  voice  rises  happily.  Oh.  will  you? 
That's  wonderful.  We  need  every  Red  Cross 
volunteer  we  can  get.  Give  me  your 
name  .  .  .  Hello?  Hello?  "  She  hangs  up  the 
phone.  "Phone  is  out  again.  I  hope  they  call 
back."  They  do.  Mrs.  Ward  gets  the  rest  of 
the  information. 

"The  Red  Cross  is  one  of  the  salvations  of 
Lebanon,"  Ward  says.  He  particularly 
praises  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  Club 
made  up  of  young  people.  "These  are  bright 
eyed  productive  students.  They  help  the 
blind,  do  first  aid  in  hospitals,  translate, 
help  with  civil  defense,  whatever  needs 
doing." 

Ward  Is  proud  of  Beirut.  Of  the  Red 
Cross.  His  family.  But  also  of  his  University, 
where  he's  spent  half  his  life. 

AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  US  YEARS  OLD 

•The  way  to  win  the  heart  of  a  population 
is  through  education,"  he  says.  He  points 
out  AUB  was  founded  in  1866.  is  incorporat- 
ed under  the  laws  of  New  York  Stale.  "Most 
Americans  don't  realize  this  is  an  American 
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University."  He  underlines  the  word  "Amer- 
ican." 

AUB's  Medical  Facility  Sciences  and 
Medical  Center  is  accredited  by  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  and  everybody 
knows  how  high  their  standards  are.  AUB  is 
the  only  overseas  university  the  AMA  recog- 
nizes in  this  way.  We  also  have  facilities  of 
art  and  science,  health  science,  engineering 
and  architects,  agriculture  and  food  sci- 
ences. 

"All  of  our  teaching  is  In  English,  and 
we've  educated  the  elite  of  the  entire  Mid- 
East  governmental  and  business  leader- 
ship." 

Ward  is  concerned  because,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Admissions  Committee,  the  war  Is 
slowly  bleeding  the  University  as  it  is  all  of 
Lebanon. 

"We  started  with  16  students  in  1866.  Now 
we  have  4,850.  But  we  also  have  vacancies 
both  for  StudenU  and  faculty.  I  wish  more 
Americans  realized  AUB  is  their  University. 
We've  never  closed.  We  never  will.  Lebanon 
has  always  survived  and  the  University  will 
too.  But  we  need  help.  From  America  be- 
cause that  will  also  encourage  the  Arab 
world  to  support  us  even  more." 

Ward  stops.  Looks  at  his  watch.  "It's 
curfew  time.  Time  to  stop  talking.  Besides, 
I've  talked  enough." 

But  can  anyone  really  talk  enough  about 
Lebanon? 

"THE  MUDDLED  EAST" 

A  few  days  in  Beirut  leaves  the  visitor  call- 
ing the  Middle  East,  with  no  honor  intend- 
ed, the  Muddled  East. 

Trying  to  understand  Beirut  Is  like  trying 
to  swim  through  molasses  In  a  business  suit 
and  overcoat.  At  first  the  situation  slows 
you  down.  Then  surrounds  you.  Finally 
smothers  you. 

And  it  isn't  just  the  colossal  chess  game 
the  big  powers  are  playing  in  Beirut.  It 
starts  at  grass  roots.  At  curb-side. 

Sample:  A  compact  car,  half  parked  on 
the  shattered  sidewalk  of  Central  Beirut, 
manages  after  a  lot  of  fore-and-aft  bumping, 
to  creep  out  into  the  motionless  traffic  from 
a  spot  that  exactly  fitted  it. 

Immediately  a  much  longer  U.S.  Pontiac, 
a  left-over  from  the  late  eOs,  decides  to 
occupy  the  space.  A  size  twelve  foot  going 
into  a  size  six  shoe. 

The  driver  halts  the  already  creeping  one 
lane  of  traffic.  Gets  his  rear  In  over  the 
sidewalk  at  a  45  degree  angle.  Pushes  the 
right  headlight  out  of  the  car  parked 
behind  him.  Gains  a  foot.  Bangs  the  orange 
Volkswagen  parked  ahead  of  him.  Moves  it 
up.  Another  foot. 

Another  crowd  coagulates.  Watches  apa- 
thetically. Two  Lebanese  carrying  prayer 
beads  jump  up  and  down  on  the  bumper  of 
the  Volks.  The  Pontiac  surges  over  the 
bumper.  Jams  one  of  the  Lebanese  shins 
against  the  metal.  The  shins'  owner  yells. 
Walks  off. 

VOLKSWAGEN  VANQUISHED 

Finally  the  beleagured  bumper  of  the 
Volks  is  vanquished.  The  right  side  falls  to 
the  street.  One  of  the  growing  crowd  pries  it 
off.  Tosses  it  onto  the  center  of  the  street 
between  cars.  Passing  traffic  slowly  bends  it 
flat. 

The  driver  of  the  Pontiac  bangs  back  and 
forth  a  few  more  times.  Gives  up.  Leaves  his 
car  sticking  three  feet  out  Into  the  single 
traffic  lane.  There's  a  few  Inches  for  the 
cars  to  get  through.  The  driver  is  a  fat  man 
in  a  tan  overcoat.  He  laboriously  writes  a 
note  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  size  of  a  post- 
age stamp.  Tucks  it  in  the  dirty  window  of 
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the  Volks.  Walks  off.  The  note  follows  him. 
A  passing  car  hits  the  front  fender  of  the 
Pontiac.  Broken  glass  from  its  headlight 
joins  the  flattened  Volks  bumper.  The  car 
that  hit  the  Pontiac  is  tailgated  by  the  car 
behind  him.  Everyone  weaves  warily 
through  the  narrow  gap  between  parked 
cars  to  a  roar  of  a  hundred  car  horns. 
Life— and  traffic— In  Beirut  goes  on. 

POLITICS,  PARKING  BOTH  MUDDLED 

The  political  situation  Is  as  muddled  as 
the  parking  situation. 

Arafat:  seven  years  ago  he  was  Invited  In, 
aided  by  Saudi  Arabia  funds,  to  stop  the 
fighting.  Then  he  had  35,000  troops  in  Leba- 
non. Now  the  incredible  Indestructible 
PLOer  has  been  run  out  of  Lebanon  with  a 
dining  room  table  full  of  troops.  'He's  a 
moderate.  Israel  should  have  given  him 
more  time,"  says  a  Lebanese  businessman. 

The  AyatoUah:  "He  might  save  us.  Look 
what  he's  done  for  Iran,"  a  Lebanese  im- 
porter with  a  gold  Rolex  on  his  wrist  says. 

The  Americans:  Universally,  "we  wish 
you'd  go  home."  The  remarks  are  not  ut- 
tered vindictively.  The  syndrome  Is,  "It's  too 
bad  your  young  men  have  to  die  so  far  from 
home."  What  Lebanese  are  really  saying  is, 
"U.S.  presence  in  Lebanon  is  drawing  too 
much  attention  to  us,  the  Innocent  bystand- 
ers. As  long  as  the  U.S.  Is  here,  there'll  be  a 
war."  When  the  question  is  asked,  "What 
will  happen  when  the  U.S.  leaves,"  the 
answer  is  silence.  Long  silence. 

Israel:  Naked  total  hatred.  Why?  They 
were  invited  to  stop  the  war.  And  they  did 
too  good  a  job.  "Why  did  they  have  to  blow 
up  buildings  to  kill  the  PLO?"  "But  weren't 
the  PLO  In  the  buildings?"  "Yes. "  More  si- 
lence. 

The  Moslem  and  Christian  Lebanese 
fighting  each  other.  One  Lebanese  banker,  a 
Christian,  says,  "It's  our  country. "  "Whose 
country?"  "The  Christians. "  "What  about 
the  Moslems?"  Silence. 

Syria  and  Russia:  Here  unanimity.  Total 
terror  if  Lebanon  is  ever  left  to  Syria  and  its 
big  brother.  "What's  the  answer  then?" 

Like  the  Pontiac  driver,  Lebanese  just 
walk  away,* 
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largest  employer  in  Missouri,  employ- 
ing over  100,000  Missourians.  I  wish  to 
join  his  colleagues  in  the  tourism  in- 
dustry in  recognizing  his  achieve- 
ments.* 


DO  NOT  RUSH  CONRAIL  SALE 


TOURISM  AWARD 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  the  achievements  of  Harold 
Koplar,  a  St.  Louis  businessman. 
Harold  Koplar  was  recently  awarded 
the  1983  Missouri  Tourism  Award  for 
his  contributions  to  Missouri's  $4,5  bil- 
lion a  year  travel  industry.  He  is  the 
foimder  and  operator  of  the  Lodge  of 
the  Four  Seasons  at  the  beautiful 
Lake  of  the  Ozarks  in  my  district,  as 
well  as  the  7.200  acre  Pour  Seasons 
USA  residential  development.  The 
Lodge  of  the  Four  Seasons  which  is  in 
the  district  I  represent,  has  helped 
lead  the  growth  of  tourism  in  Missouri 
and  brought  thousands  of  people  from 
all  over  the  country  to  enjoy  the 
Ozarks  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Koplar  is  de- 
serving of  this  award  as  he  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  tourism  industry  in  Mis- 
souri, an  industry  which  is  the  third 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  FLORIO,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1981. 
Congress  passed  the  Northeast  Rail 
Service  Act.  The  act  was  intended  to 
give  Conrail  an  opportunity  to  become 
profitable  so  that  it  could  eventually 
be  returned  to  the  private  sector.  The 
Act  was  passed  as  an  alternative  to  the 
Reagan  Administration's  proposal  to 
break  up  Conrail,  which  would  have 
been  disastrous  for  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest. 

The  Northeast  Rail  Service  Act  has 
generally  been  successful.  Conrail  is 
now  profitable.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  currently  engaged  in 
the  process  of  trying  to  return  Conrail 
to  the  private  sector.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  been  intent  on  selling 
Conrail  quickly  regardless  of  whether 
now  is  the  best  time  to  sell  it.  Any  sale 
should  maximize  continued  rail  service 
and  ensure  a  reasonable  return  to  the 
United  States  on  its  investment  in 
Conrail.  Those  goals  may  not  necessar- 
ily be  best  achieved  by  a  quick  sale.  In 
recognition  of  this  fact,  the  statute 
does  not  set  any  deadline  for  a  sale  to 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  recently 
emphasized  these  points  in  an  editori- 
al on  December  20.  The  editorial  con- 
cluded. "Now  that  Conrail  is  profita- 
ble, and  no  longer  dependent  on  the 
government  for  operating  subsidies, 
the  transfer  to  private  operation 
should  proceed  in  an  orderly  basis 
without  the  pressure  of  any  abitrary 
deadline."  The  complete  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

As  CoNHAiL's  Profits  Rise.  Don't  Rush 
Into  Selling  It 

When  the  Congress  enacted  the  Northeast 
Rail  Services  Act  in  the  sununer  of  1981, 
setting  a  timetable  for  the  sale  of  Conrail 
either  as  an  entity  or  in  parts,  the  govern- 
ment-owned railroad  was  losing  money  and 
the  losses  were  growing.  It  had  lost  $221 
million  in  1979  and  $224  million  in  1980. 
The  Congress  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion were  warning  Conrail  in  effect  that  fed- 
eral subsidies  would  not  continue  indefinite- 
ly tuid  that  they  were  determined  to  cut 
their  losses. 

Since  then  the  situation  has  completely 
turned  around.  Conrail  finished  strong  in 
1981  to  show  a  profit  of  $39  million.  In  1982 
its  profit  soared  to  $174  million,  although 
much  of  it  came  from  one-time  tax  benefits. 
In  the  first  nine  months  of  1983  the  profit 
was  $195  million  and  is  expected  to  exceed 
$250  million  for  the  full  year— making  Con- 
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rail  one  of  the  most  profit  railroads  in  the 
country. 

Conrail  Chairman  L.  Stanley  Crane  de- 
serves much  of  the  credit,  he  made  tough 
management  decisions,  including  personnel 
reductions,  to  reduce  operating  costs. 
Unions  representing  Conrail  employees  rate 
high  marks  for  cooperating  in  cost-reduc- 
tion programs  and  accepting  labor  contracts 
with  wages  at  levels  below  those  prevailing 
at  other  major  railroads.  The  economic  re- 
covery also  has  contributed  to  increased  rev- 
enues and  profits. 

Last  week  the  U.S.  Railway  Association, 
an  independent  federal  agency,  officially 
certified  that  Conrail  was  profitable  during 
a  test  period  of  June  1  to  Oct.  31  that  was 
specified  in  the  1981  law.  The  association 
also  has  certified  that  Conrail  could  be  a 
profitable  private  enterprise  in  future  oper- 
ations. Passing  those  tests  means  that  Con- 
rail can  be  sold  only  as  a  complete  entity  up 
to  June  30  of  next  year.  If  it  is  not  sold  by 
then  the  government  would  have  the  option 
to  break  up  the  railroad  and  sell  in  pieces. 

As  a  practical  matter  it  is  unthinkable 
now  that  Conrail  would  be  broken  up.  al- 
though that  loomed  as  a  real  possibility 
when  it  was  losing  money.  The  duty  of  the 
US  Department  of  Transportation  is  to  ar- 
range a  sale  that  will  offer  the  best  possible 
prospect  of  reliable  railroad  service  over  the 
long  haul  for  the  Northeastern  and  Mid- 
western states  dependent  on  the  Conrail 
system. 

The  only  formal  offer  to  buy  Conrail  thus 
far  has  l>een  submitted  by  a  consortium  of 
railroad  uniorw  in  behalf  of  Conrail  employ- 
ees. However,  every  major  railroad  connect- 
ing with  Conrail  has  been  making  informal 
inquiries  and  gathering  data— activities  that 
could  be  preliminary  to  making  formal  pur- 
chase offers.  The  government  also  has  an 
option  to  transform  Conrail  into  a  private 
railroad  through  a  public  stock  offering. 

Tremendous  economic  considerations 
must  t>e  taken  into  account.  Conrail  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Congress  in  1976  as  an  emergen- 
cy measure  to  save  the  basic  systems  of  six 
bankrupt  railroads,  of  which  the  Perm  Cen- 
tral was  the  largest.  Then,  as  now.  preserv- 
ing railroad  freight  service  was  essential  not 
only  to  the  states  and  cities  served  but  to 
the  economy  of  the  nation.  Some  of  the 
country's  largest  metropolitan  areas— in- 
cluding New  York.  Philadelphia.  Baltimore, 
Washington.  Pittsburgh.  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis— are  served  by  Conrail. 

The  need  now  is  not  only  to  preseve  serv- 
ice but  to  assure  future  improvements  that 
will  allow  industrial  and  employment 
growth  and  efficient  cargo  movements  for 
ports. 

Complexities  involved  in  selling  so  large  a 
railroad  system  would  make  it  foolhardy  to 
rush  into  a  deal.  Now  that  Conrail  is  profit- 
able, and  no  longer  dependent  on  the  gov- 
ernment for  operating  subsidies,  the  trans- 
fer to  private  operation  should  proceed  on 
an  orderly  basis  without  the  pressure  of  any 
arbitrary  deadline.* 
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IN    SUPPORT    OF    H.R.    4475.    THE 
HIGH  TECHNOLOGY  RE- 

SEARCH AND  SCIENTIFIC  EDU- 
CATION ACT 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 
•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,   I   rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
H.R.  4475.  the  High  Technology  Re- 
search and  Scientific  Education  Act. 

Technological  leadership  is  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  important  national 
resources,  and  technology  is  funda- 
mental to  increased  productivity,  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  international  trade. 
In  order  to  maintain  our  lead  in  tech- 
nology, we  must  foster  accelerated  re- 
search and  development  throughout 
the  economy.  The  passage  of  the  in- 
cremental R&D  tax  credit  in  1981  has 
provided  a  strong  incentive  to  increase 
research  and  development  in  all  indus- 
ties.  Yet,  this  tax  credit  is  due  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  1985. 

H.R.  4475  would  make  this  tax  credit 
permanent;  it  would  also  create  new 
incentives  for  corporate  funding  of 
university  basic  research;  and  it  would 
establish  improved  incentives  for  cor- 
porate donations  of  state-of-the-art 
scientific  equipment  to  colleges  and 
universities. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  enact  this 
legislation  in  1984.  Most  research  and 
development  projects  require  long- 
term  planning  and  are  not  planned  on 
a  year-to-year  basis.  Companies  are  at 
this  moment  planning  research 
projects  for  1985  and  beyond.  They 
need  to  know  in  1984  whether  the  tax 
credit  that  is  now  in  effect  will  be 
available  to  them  after  1985.  Congress 
needs  to  enact  this  tax  credit  this  year 
to  insure  that  basic  R&D  continue  un- 
hampered.* 


PUBLICS  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 
MUST  BE  PRESERVED 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
American  forces  stormed  ashore  last 
year  in  Grenada,  most  here  remember 
that  they  did  so  without  members  of 
the  U.S.  press.  That  deliberate  action 
by  the  Pentagon  to  exclude  the  press 
from  a  military  action  of  prime  impor- 
tance triggered  off  an  intense  debate 
which  lingers  on  today  unabated. 

Recently  I  received  from  the  Ameri- 
can Newspapers  Publishers  Associa- 
tion a  statement  of  principle  adopted 
by  this  organization  which  is  strongly 
critical  of  the  Pentagons  decision  to 
withhold  information  from  the  media. 
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As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  certainly  under- 
stand the  concern  of  certain  military 
officers  about  their  relatioris  with  the 
press.  But  I  do  not  understand  the  de- 
cision to  cut  the  press  out  of  a  major 
military  action  such  as  Grenada.  The 
result  only  worsened  relations  between 
the  Pentagon  and  the  fourth  estate, 
and  in  the  process  denied  the  Ameri- 
can public  of  firsthand  stories  about 
what  happened  on  that  faraway  Carib- 
bean island. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  experience 
of  Grenada  will  make  Pentagon  offi- 
cials review  their  media  policy  to  pre- 
vent this  situation  from  ever  again 
rising.  We  can  all  sympathize  with  the 
military  when  they  complain  about 
unfavorable  stories  in  the  Nation's 
press.  And,  we  can  all  sympathize  with 
the  military  when  they  say  that  press 
reports  do  not  always  tell  their  side  of 
the  story.  The  Pentagon  is  not  alone 
in  making  these  complaints.  I  have 
from  time  to  time  been  quite  unhappy 
with  what  was  written  about  me  or  my 
activities.  But,  I  would  never  think 
about  tampering  with  our  freedom  of 
the  press  to  the  extent  that  was  the 
case  in  Grenada.  A  free  press  is  some- 
thing we  cannot  live  without.  What  is 
more  important  is  that  all  of  us  in  a 
position  of  public  responsibility  work 
for  a  free  and  responsible  press.  And  I 
think  that  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
work  with  the  media  and  not  against 
them. 

I  would  at  this  time  request  that  the 
statement  of  concern  by  the  ANPA  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  for  the  interest 
of  others  who  are  also  concerned 
about  this  serious  question.  Thank 
you. 

A  Statement  of  Principle  on  Press  Access 
TO  Military  Operations 
This  statement  was  developed  by  a  special 
committee  of  senior  representatives  of  these 
organizations:  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association.  American  Society  of 
Magazine  Editors.  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  Associated  Press  Manag- 
ing Editors.  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters. Radio-Television  News  Directors  As- 
sociation. Reporters  Committee  for  Free- 
dom of  the  Press.  Society  of  Professionals 
Journalists.  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  The  Associat- 
ed Press,  and  United  Press  International. 

Because  a  free  society's  press  is  not— and 
should  not  be— monolithic,  no  statement 
can  ever  be  said  to  be  "the  position"  of  "the 
press."  What  follows  is  the  carefully  consid- 
ered work  of  the  experienced  individuals 
serving  on  a  special  committee  from  the 
above  organizations,  formed  after  the  gov- 
ernment denied  to  the  public  independent 
press  reports  at>out  U.S.  military  operations 
in  Grenada. 
I.  We  strongly  believe  that: 
First,  the  highest  civilian  and  military  of- 
ficers of  the  government  should  reaffirm 
the  historic  principle  that  American  jour- 
nalists, print  and  broadcast,  with  their  pro- 
fessional equipment,  should  be  present  at 
U.S.  military  operations.  And  the  news 
media  should  reaffirm  their  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  U.S.  military  mission  se- 
curity   and    troop   safety.    When   essential. 
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both  groups  can  agree  on  coverage  condi- 
tions which  satisfy  safety  and  security  im- 
peratives while,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  First  Amendment,  permitting  independ- 
ent reporting  to  the  citizens  of  our  free  and 
open  society  to  whom  our  government  ulti- 
mately is  accountable. 

Second,  the  highest  civilian  and  military 
officers  of  the  U.S.  government  should  reaf- 
firm that  military  plans  should  include 
planning  for  press  access,  in  keeping  with 
past  traditions.  The  expertise  of  govern- 
ment public  affairs  officers  during  the  plan- 
ning of  the  recent  Grenada  military  oper- 
ations could  have  met  the  interests  iKJth  of 
the  military  and  the  press,  to  everyone's 
benefit. 

Third,  the  military  study  group— appoint- 
ed by  General  John  Vessey.  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  headed  by  retired 
Major  General  Winant  Sidle— which  is  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  government 
about  media-military  cooperation,  stiould 
closely  consider  the  above  two  points.  The 
study  group  also  should  consult  with  mili- 
tary operations  experts  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  how  to  assure  both  mission 
security/troops  safety  and  prompt  media 
access. 

Fourth,  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  should  hold  hearings  to:  develop 
the  historic  record  of  media-military  rela- 
tions more  fully,  including  accumulation  of 
relevant  documents:  develop  the  facts  of  the 
government's  handling  of  media  access  in 
Grenada  more  fully:  and  demonstrate  how 
wise  leaders  can  satisfy  always  the  joint  im- 
peratives of  effective  military  operations 
and  of  a  timely  flow  to  a  free  citizenry  by  a 
free  press  of  independently-obtained  infor- 
mation. 
II.  We  believe  these  things  because: 
Since  the  Revoluntionary  War,  American 
journalists  traditionally  have  been  allowed 
to  accompany  American  troops  on  military 
operations,  even  when  those  actions  depend- 
ed upon  the  element  of  surprise. 

Such  access  has  furthered  the  vital  inter- 
est of  the  public  in  having  independent  ac- 
counts of  the  actions  of  our  uniformed  men 
and  women  in  combat,  beyond  those  reports 
issued  by  government  officials. 

Mission  security  and  troop  safety  interests 
have  been  protected— when  essential— by 
limiting  the  number  of  journalists  accompa- 
nying the  troops,  by  voluntary  reporting  re- 
straints, by  limited  censorship  of  informa- 
tion that  might  aid  the  enemy,  or  by  delay 
in  the  filing  of  dispatches;  but  not  by  exclu- 
sion of  all  journalists.  Exclusion  of  journal- 
ists never  has  been  deemed  appropriate 
except  in  small,  clearly  covert,  intelligence 
or  commando-type  hit-and-run  operations. 

We  recognize  the  presence  of  two  require- 
ments: the  requirement  that  the  govern- 
ment conduct  effective  military  operations, 
and  the  requirement  that  the  public,  via  a 
free  press,  be  independently  informed  about 
the  actions  of  its  government.  Accommoda- 
tions, representing  <;ood  faith  cooperation 
between  the  government  and  the  media, 
have  wisely  avoided  a  direct  clash  in  the 
courts  or  in  the  Congress  between  these  two 
imperatives. 

Unfortunately,  such  historic  accommoda- 
tions were  neither  sought  nor  achieved  by 
the  government  during  the  recent  Grenada 
operations.  Rather  than  allowing  a  small 
pool  of  journalists  to  accompany  American 
forces  during  the  initial  phases  of  an  oper- 
ation involving  several  thousand  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel,  the  government  excluded 
th?  American  media  from  the  island  for 
more  than  two  days.  Thus,  during  the  cru- 
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cial,  early  days  of  the  operation,  when 
public  concern  and  interest  was  most  in- 
tense, the  public  was  denied  an  independent 
source  of  information.  The  government's 
shifting  justifications  for  this  unprecedent- 
ed exclusion— the  need  for  surprise,  the 
safety  of  journalists,  too  many  journalists, 
or  danger  to  the  troops— either  were  un- 
founded or  could  have  been  met  by  proper 
plarming  and  execution  of  traditional  news- 
coverage  practices. 

III.  In  conclusion 

We  believe  prompt  media  access  to  U.S. 
military  operations  can  and  should  be  al- 
lowed by  the  government.  And,  we  strongly 
urge  government  officials  to  assure  that  his- 
toric free  press  reporting  to  the  American 
public  about  military  activities  will  be  a 
planned  part  of  future  operations  under 
conditions  which  also  assure  mission  securi- 
ty and  troop  safety. 

Our  society  remains  healthy  and  free  pri- 
marily because  our  public  has  an  independ- 
ent source  of  information  about  its  govern- 
ment. Preservation  of  this  principle  is  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  functioning  of  our  consti- 
tutional democracy  and  to  our  national  well- 
being.  Without  this  open  flow  of  informa- 
tion, our  system  of  self-government  would 
not  work.* 
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paying    tribute    to    hisr   indomitable 
spirit.* 


WORLDS  BEST  BARGAIN 


RAYMOND  J.  MATHER 

HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 
•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  10.  1984,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
78th  birthday,  Raymond  J.  Mather 
will  be  honored  for  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  his  community  and  to  his 
country  by  the  Panorama  City  Post 
No.  817  of  the  American  Legion. 

Retired  from  active  business.  Ray- 
mond Mather  has  donated  freely  of 
his  energy  and  time  to  help  others. 
Since  joining  the  American  Legion  in 
1950,  he  has  been  awarded  charter  and 
life  membership  in  Panorama  City 
Post  817.  He  has  held  all  post  posi- 
tions, including  two  terms  as  post  com- 
mander. For  32  years  Mr.  Mather  has 
taken  part  in  the  many  service  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  American 
Legion  at  post,  county.  State  and  na- 
tional levels,  working  with  youth 
groups,  veterans  affairs  and  veteran 
rehabilitation  programs  and  many 
other  special  programs  of  the  Legion. 
For  the  past  12  years.  Raymond 
Mather  has  been  actively  involved  in 
veterans  affairs  and  is  presently  serv- 
ing as  service  officer  at  the  Sepulveda 
Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center  in  Los  Angeles. 

Still  active,  energetic,  and  enthusias- 
tic. Mr.  Mather  inspires  everyone  who 
knows  him.  His  desire  to  help  others  is 
infectious;  he  inspires  others  to  join 
him  in  contributing  to  the  community, 
church,  social  and  political  events  in 
which  he  is  involved. 

It  is  an  honor  to  join  the  many 
friends  of  Raymond  J.  Mather  in  the 
American  Legion  Panorama  City  Post 
and   in   his  community   who  will   be 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1.  1984 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  which  recent- 
ly appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat.  The  article  points  out  that 
food,  the  most  basic  necessity,  remains 
a  relative  bargain  for  American  con- 
sumers. This  reflects  the  productivity 
of  American  farmers  who  are  able  to 
give  us  the  best  food  in  the  world,  in 
abundant  supply,  and  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  This  was  true  even  for  this  past 
year,  a  year  of  economic  crisis  for 
many  American  farmers.  A  strong 
farm  economy  is  essential  for  sus- 
tained recovery  of  the  entire  economy 
and  the  continued  production  of  high 
quality  food.  Increasing  agricultural 
exports  is  the  best  way  to  bolster  our 
farm  economy,  and,  a  study  has  shown 
that  if  feed  grain  exports  were  in- 
creased 10  percent  it  would  only  raise 
the  consumer  price  index  by  fourteen 
one-hundreds.  Food  could  remain  a 
bargain  as  reflected  in  the  article 
below  while  our  farmers  could  benefit 
from  an  expanded  market. 

World's  Best  Bargain 
Although  Americans  may  grumble  about 
food  prices,  they  don't  have  any  grounds  for 
complaints. 

A  new  study  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment shows  Americans  continue  to  spend  a 
smaller  portion  of  their  salaries  for  food 
than  people  in  any  other  country  in  the 
entire  world. 

The  latest  figures  available  show  about 
one-eighth  of  what  Americans  spend  for 
"private  consumption"  is  for  food.  In  the 
poorest  counties,  more  than  half  the  fami- 
ly's spending  goes  for  food. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  annual 
per  capita  income  was  $9,597.  food  account- 
ed for  12.7  percent  of  all  consumer  spend- 
ing. Canada  ranked  second  lowest  at  14.5 
percent.  In  the  high-income  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  spending  on  food  ranged 
from  16  to  33  percent.  In  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  it  ranged  from  30  to  65  percent. 
Niger,  with  the  lowest  per  capita  income 
($80  a  year),  spent  63.6  percent  for  food. 

In  Austria,  Australia.  Norway.  France  and 
the  Netherlands,  with  incomes  comparable 
to  the  United  States,  about  15  to  20  percent 
of  total  consumer  expenditures  were  for 
food. 

When  it  comes  to  the  cost  of  food  as  a  per- 
centage of  income.  Americans  are  getting 
the  best  bargain  in  the  world.* 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  FAMILY 
VIOLENCE 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ef- 
fects of  unemployment  go  far  beyond 
simple  economics.  The  frustrations 
and  feelings  of  inadequacy  brought 
about  by  unemployment  are  having  an 
increasing  impact  on  American  fami- 
lies. During  the  last  2  years,  the  inci- 
dence of  sp>ouse  abuse  has  increased 
dramatically.  Some  experts  have  indi- 
cated that  spouse  beating  is  reaching 
epidemic  proportions.  It  is  reported 
that  40  to  60  percent  of  all  families 
have  or  will  have  at  least  one  spouse 
beating.  Many  have  linked  financial 
stress  brought  about  by  unemploy- 
ment to  the  increase  in  both  spouse 
and  child  abuse  cases.  Although  there 
are  over  2  million  reported  cases  of 
spouse  abuse  each  year,  statistics  sur- 
rounding spouse  abuse  continue  to 
remain  unclear  because  the  majority 
of  cases  of  abuse  go  unreported.  Until 
recently  law  enforcement  officials  did 
not  even  keep  statistics  on  those  re- 
ported cases. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Select  Educa- 
tion, which  I  chair,  received  testimony 
in  June  of  this  year  that  many  shel- 
ters, where  women  and  their  children 
are  able  to  seek  refuge  and  obtain 
counseling  services,  are  being  forced  to 
close  due  to  a  lack  of  funding.  As  a 
result  of  the  dramatic  increase  in  cases 
of  abuse,  coupled  with  the  decrease  in 
Federal  and  State  funding,  more  than 
8,000  women  throughout  the  country 
were  unable  to  obtain  refuge  at  shel- 
ters last  year.  In  Pennsylvania  alone, 
nearly  2.000  women  and  over  3.000 
children  were  turned  away  due  to  a 
lack  of  facilities.  One  Pittsburgh  area 
shelter  advised  me  that  for  every  one 
family  served,  five  are  turned  away. 
The  situation  has  become  so  desperate 
that  the  victims  have  sought  refuge 
with  their  children  in  cars  or  in  con- 
demned buildings. 

Abuse  occurring  in  the  home  is  be- 
coming more  severe.  Shelters  that 
once  saw  victims  of  verbal  abuse  and 
slappings  are  now  seeing  victims  being 
threatened  with  guns  and  knives.  Ap- 
proximately 24  percent  of  all  murders 
take  place  within  the  family  and  4.8 
percent  of  these  murders  were  com- 
mitted by  women  who  killed  their  hus- 
bands in  self  defense. 

Although  29  States,  including  Penn- 
sylvania have  taken  action  to  appro- 
priate State  funds  for  services  to  vio- 
lent families  the  funding  is  still  largely 
unmet.  Currently  there  is  no  Federal 
funding  to  address  the  needs  of  these 
victims.  In  the  past  some  Federal 
funding  had  been  provided  via  several 
social  service  and  Federal  volunteer 
programs,  however,  since  the  Reagan 
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budget  was  adopted  in  1981.  these 
funding  sources  have  either  been  to- 
tally terminated  or  so  drastically  re- 
duced that  funding  to  shelters  has 
been  eliminated. 

In  response  to  these  alarming  re- 
ports and  statistics,  my  colleagues  and 
I  have  been  working  on  legislation 
which  would  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  victims  and  their  families. 
During  the  first  session  of  the  98th 
Congress,  legislation  was  drafted  to  lie 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  child 
abuse  reauthorization  bill.  H.R.  1904. 
when  it  was  brought  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  consideration. 
Unfortunately  lack  of  time  prevented 
the  measure  from  being  taken  up  at 
that  time.  H.R.  1904  will,  however,  be 
scheduled  for  consideration  on  Thurs- 
day of  this  week.  I  urge  your  support 
of  the  family  violence  prevention  and 
services  amendment  at  that  time. 

Provisions  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment are  as  follows: 

Grants  to  be  made  to  assist  States  in 
their  efforts  to  prevent  family  vio- 
lence: to  provide  shelter  for  victims 
and  their  dependents;  and  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  training  to 
law  enforcement  officials  in  respond- 
ing to  cases  of  family  violence: 

Grants  to  be  made  to  States  based 
on  population,  with  a  local  matching 
requirement  which  graduates  over  the 
3  year  funding  period— 20  percent  the 
first  year.  30  percent  the  second  year, 
and  33  Vs  percent  the  third  year; 

No  single  entity  applying  for  fund- 
ing may  receive  more  than  $50,000  in 
any  1  year,  and  no  funding  may  be 
used  for  direct  payment  to  a  victim  or 
dependents  of  victims: 

No  income  eligibility  requirements 
for  receipt  of  services; 

Funding  $15  million  in  1984.  $20  mil- 
lion in  1985.  and  $30  million  in  1986 
for  carrying  out  provisions  of  shelter 
and  other  related  prevention  and 
treatment  services,  and  $2  million  for 
law  enforcement  training.* 
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help  the  patient  face  the  reality  of 
death  in  a  more  optimistic  way  by  em- 
phasizing the  family.  It  is  here  that 
the  organization  strives  to  create  a 
positive  interaction  between  counselor, 
the  patient,  and  the  family  involved  in 
the  hopes  of  dealing  clearly,  rational- 
ly, and  positively  with  death. 

The  movement  began  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, but  it  has  spread  rapidly  through- 
out the  United  States.  San  Mateo 
County,  which  I  have  the  privilege 
and  honor  to  represent,  has  the  good 
fortune  of  having  the  Mission  Hospice. 
That  fine  institution  has  helped  many 
live  comfortably  and  peacefully  in  the 
face  of  inevitable  death. 

Aided  by  gifts  from  many  private 
sources,  as  well  as  individual  donors. 
Mission  Hospice  has  been  able  to  pro- 
vide patients  and  family  members 
from  San  Mateo  County  with  counsel- 
ing, as  well  as  24-hour,  7-day-a-week 
telephone  service. 

Considering  all  that  this  tremendous 
movement  has  done  and  all  that  it  is 
working  to  do,  it  is  essential  that  rec- 
ognition and  support  continue.  Con- 
tinuing to  live  life  and  enjoy  it  while 
anticipating  a  peaceful  death  is  what 
the  Hospice  movement  seeks  to  bring. 
It  is  an  effort  that  should  be  com- 
mended and  encouraged.  To  be  born  is 
t>eautiful  and  to  die  can  be  equally 
special.  The  Hospice  movement  seeks 
to  help  in  achieving  that  goal.« 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HOSPICE 
MOVEMENT 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  hospice  move- 
ment, a  Ixjld,  charitable,  and  compas- 
sionate effort  to  deal  with  a  crisis  all 
of  us  must  face  at  some  time.  The 
movement  was  bom  with  these  words; 

"You  matter  to  the  last  moment  of 
your  life,  and  we  will  do  all  we  can  not 
only  to  help  you  die  peacefully,  but 
also  to  live  until  you  die." 

The  Hospice  movement  was  estab- 
lished to  help  comfort  and  treat  those 
patients  who  knowingly  face  death  in 
a  short  time.  The  program  works  to 


A  CELEBRATION  OF  FREEDOM 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSFTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  re- 
member with  admiration  and  respect 
our  departed  colleague  Phil  Burton. 
Among  the  many  accomplishments  in 
his  distinguished  career  is  his  role  in 
the  effort  to  publicize  and  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  On  December  11,  the 
Bay  Area  Council  on  Soviet  Jewry 
held  a  "Celebration  of  Freedom."  in 
tribute  to  him. 

It  is  fitting.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
celebration  of  freedom  consisted  of  a 
concert  by  several  Soviet  emigre  musi- 
cians, whose  new  lives  in  this  country 
are  themselves  a  tribute  to  Phil 
Burton  and  his  work.  And  it  is  also  fit- 
ting that  the  featured  speaker  at  this 
event  was  Phil's  colleague.  Father 
Robert  Drinan,  who  worked  closely 
with  him  in  this  body,  and  continues 
to  work  very  effectively  outside  this 
body,  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  I  ask 
that  his  eloquent  testimony  at  this 
moving  event  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record: 


■A  Celebration  or  Freedom" 
(By  Robert  F.  Drinan) 
When  Phil  Burton  first  went  to  Congress 
the  movement  to  liberate  Soviet  Jews  had 
hardly  been  born.  He  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  that  movement,  working  relent- 
lessly and  creatively  on  behalf  of  countless 
Refusniks  as  well  as  for  the  enactment  of 
the  Jackson-Vanik  Amendment  and  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Helsinki  Accords. 

We  remember  Phil  Burton  today  for  his 
commitment  and  his  courage  to  Soviet  Jews. 
We  cannot  forget,  of  course,  all  that  he  did 
to  enhance  the  environment,  enact  strip- 
mining  legislation,  virtually  triple  the  acre- 
age of  our  national  parks  and  improve  water 
rights.  But  his  commitment  to  these  causes 
was  not  different  from  his  revolt  against  in- 
justice to  Soviet  Jews  or  to  any  other 
person.  With  an  ingenuity  that  still  baffles 
his  opponents.  Phil  Burton  formed  unlikely 
coalitions  and  engineered  legislative  tri- 
umphs that  no  one  thought  possible. 

I  worked  closely  with  Phil  as  we  conspired 
to  abolish  the  old  and  notorious  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  Its  name 
had  been  sanitized  into  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee.  I  as  a  member  of  HISC 
infiltrating  from  within  and  Phil  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus  quietly 
sent  this  useless  committee  to  its  grave.  The 
strategy  was  Phils— just  dont  appoint  any 
Democratic  members! 

We  think  today  of  all  those  whom  Phil 
Burton  helped.  We  pray  for  the  180.000 
Soviet  Jews  who  today  are  in  Israel,  many 
of  them  still  waiting  for  other  members  of 
their  family  to  be  able  to  join  them. 

We  recall  the  200,000  Refusniks  whose 
lives  have  been  shattered  by  the  tragic  re- 
fusal of  the  Kremlin  to  allow  them  to  mi- 
grate as  is  their  right  under  international 
law. 

We  reflect  on  the  thousands  of  other 
Soviet  Jews  who  dream  that  they  too  will  be 
able  to  join  the  ingathering  of  exiles  in  Je- 
rusalem. We  recommit  ourselves  to  work 
creatively,  constructively  and  ceaselessly  for 
them  as  Congressman  Phil  Burton  did  along 
with  his  brother  John. 

I  have  never  been  certain  what  the  con- 
cept of  reincarnation  really  means.  But  I 
come  closer  to  a  definition  than  ever  before 
when  I  contemplate  what  happened  in  Cali- 
fornia after  the  awful  loss  of  Phil  Burton.  If 
anyone  can  be  his  reincarnation  it  is  the 
able  person  who  has  his  seat— Congress- 
woman  Sala  Burton. 

The  movement  for  Soviet  Jewry  is  now  in 
more  trouble  than  at  any  moment  since  it 
began  in  1967  with  the  publication  of  Elie 
Wiesel's  book.  "The  Jews  of  Silence."  Prom 
the  high  of  51.000  able  to  leave  in  1979  the 
rate  of  immigration  has  plummeted  to 
about  1.000  for  all  of  1983. 

But  today  is  not  the  time  to  be  rendered 
inactive  by  our  sorrow  at  this  sad  turn  of 
events.  Today  we  rejoice  at  the  270,000 
Soviet  Jews  who  have  been  able  to  leave 
over  the  past  dozen  years.  We  thank  the 
Bay  Area  Council.  We  thank  our  govern- 
ment. We  thank  Congressman  Burton.  We 
thank  the  people  of  Israel  for  making  this 
spectacular  miracle  possible.  It  came  about 
because  people  like  you  at  the  First  Brussels 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jews  in  1971  and  at 
the  Second  Conference  in  Brussels  in  1976 
struggled  to  create  a  world  climate  of  opin- 
ion which  induced  the  Kremlin  to  relax  its 
Draconisui  prohibition  on  emigration. 

The  Third  Brussels  Conference  in  which  I 
participated  in  Jerusalem  this  year  was 
troubled  and  anxious.  There  appeared  to  be 
no   consensus   as   to   what   went   wrong.   Is 
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Andropov  the  cause?  Is  the  decline  of  de- 
tente the  reason  for  the  virtual  cessation  of 
emigration?  In  Jerusalem  there  was  no 
shared  certainty  on  these  points.  But  there 
was  resounding  certainty  among  the  1,800 
participants  in  Brussels  III  in  Jerusalem 
that  the  cries  of  everyone  around  the  world 
on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  must  continue  and 
be  intensified.  The  pharoahs  in  the  Politbu- 
ro have  heard  these  cries  of  anguish.  We  are 
here  today  because  we  know  that  they  will 
hear  them  again. 

Congressman  Phil  Burton  during  his  20 
years  in  Congress  saw  revolutions  for 
human  rights  take  place  all  around  the 
globe.  One  hundred  new  nations  were  bom. 
The  United  States  for  the  first  time  enacted 
civil  rights  laws  for  blacks.  Women  in  a  rev- 
olution unprecedented  in  human  history  as- 
serted their  equality  and  claimed  their 
rights.  And  the  last  exodus  of  Soviet  Jews 
began.  It  is  therefore  eminently  fitting  that 
we  remember  Phil  Burton  as  we  commemo- 
rate the  35th  anniversary  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

We  shall  honor  the  legacy  and  heritage  of 
Phil  Burton  by  carrying  on  his  struggle. 
Today  we  recommit  ourselves  to  those 
moral  ideals  which  were  precious  to  him  and 
to  his  wife  Sala. 

We  cannot  forget  the  prisoners  of  Zion. 
To  forget  is  a  crime  against  history.  We 
shall  remember  them  as  Phil  Burton  re- 
membered. 

He  learned  in  the  words  of  Elie  Wiesel 
that  "the  opposite  of  love  is  not  hatred  but 
indifference." 

Phil  learned  in  the  words  of  Elie  Wiesel 
not  "to  be  neutral  in  times  of  crisis  because 
neutrality  always  helps  the  aggressor  and 
never  the  victim." 

Let  me  close  with  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  majestic  statement  adopted  by  the  1,800 
delegates  to  the  Third  World  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  held  in  Jerusalem  in  March 
1983 

We  will  not  rest  until  the  Jews  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  free. 

The  historic  struggle  of  Soviet  Jewry  has 
known  periods  of  tragedy  and  days  of 
achievement. 

We  salute  the  faith  and  courage  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

Their  determination  and  our  unceasing  ef- 
forts will  yet  bring  them  home  to  the 
Jewish  people.  The  struggle  must  go  on.« 
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World  War  II.  The  medals  and  honors 
he  was  awarded  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  are  too  numerous  to  list 
here. 

Throughout  his  career  as  a  Con- 
gressman and  officer  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  tireless  advocate  of  veter- 
ans' legislation.  This  year,  the  James 
Van  Zandt  Veterans'  Administration 
Center  will  open  its  doors  in  Altoona. 
Pa.,  in  recognition  of  his  many  contri- 
butions to  the  veterans  of  the  United 
States. 

As  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  del- 
egation, he  has  worked  selflessly  and 
without  pay  for  20  years.  It  was  with 
regret  that  we  received  the  news  of  his 
retirement,  for  we  know  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  ever  replace  him.  However, 
given  his  endless  record  of  accomplish- 
ment and  public  service,  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Zan  Vandt  will  continue  to  serve  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  United  States,  even 
in  his  retirement.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  E.  VAN 
ZANDT 


CONGRESSIONAL  GOLD  AWARD 

PRESENTATION 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 23.  former  Congressman  James 
Van  Zandt  announced  his  intention  to 
retire  as  secretary  to  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation. 

As  a  public  servant.  Congressman, 
and  veteran  of  three  foreign  wars,  Mr. 
Van  Zandt  provides  an  example  of 
dedication  and  patriotism  that  is  all 
too  rare. 

Serving  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  was  the  principle  that  has 
always  guided  his  work,  he  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1943  to  serve  the  United 
States   in  the   Armed   Forces   during 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 
•  Mr.  MUAPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  January  31.  1984.  the  first  11 
Congressional  Gold  Medal  Award  win- 
ners were  honored  by  the  joint  con- 
gressional leadership.  These  young 
adults  were  recognized  for  their  out- 
standing achievement  in  personal 
growth,  community  service,  and  physi- 
cal development.  These  awardees  from 
the  congressional  districts  of  Minneso- 
ta and  Illinois  were  presented  by  their 
Congressman  to  the  joint  leadership 
of  Congress,  who  honored  these  recipi- 
ents with  a  Congressional  Gold  Medal 
and  certificate. 

The  Congressional  Award  program  is 
expanding  throughout  other  congres- 
sional districts  across  the  Nation  in  an 
attempt  to  provide  other  yoimg  per- 
sons the  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
society  while  achieving  their  own  per- 
sonal goals  and  recognition.  This  is 
being  made  possible  by  notable  profes- 
sionals in  the  fields  of  government, 
education,  business,  labor,  communica- 
tion, and  science  who  are  serving  on 
the  Board  for  the  Congressional 
Award  program.  Furthermore.  I  com- 
mend the  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Mr. 
John  G.  McMillian.  and  the  founding 
Chairman.  Mr.  W.  Clement  Stone,  for 
their  initiative  in  making  this  a  most 
valuable  and  rewarding  program. 

Again,  my  sincere  congratulations  to 
those  enthusiastic  young  people  who 
volunteered  their  time  and  effort 
toward  enriching  the  lives  of  all  Amer- 
icans. It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congres- 
sional   Award   program    remains   sue- 
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ccssful  and  continues  to  grow  national- 
ly.* 


SPILLS     AND     QUAKES     SHOULD 
SCARE       AREA       MORE       THAN 
THE  DAY  AFTER" 

HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  I,  1984 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
though  some  time  has  passed  since  the 
televison  show  "The  Day  After"  was 
aired.  I  would  like  to  recommend  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Eldon 
Advertiser.  Eldon.  Mo.,  to  my  col- 
leagues. The  article  talks  logically  and 
clearheadly  about  the  effects  of  a  nu- 
clear explosion  in  the  Kansas  City 
area.  It  also  points  out  that  there  are 
many  other  types  of  events  which 
could  have  equally  disastrous  effecUs 
but  which  are  less  exotic  and  there- 
fore less  news-worthy.  I  recommend 
this  article  by  Ginny  Whitney  Duf- 
field  as  It  puts  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
war  and  other  disaster  situations  in 
perspective. 

Spiixs  and  Qcakcs  Should  Scare  Aria 

MORS  Thau    Tmi  Day  Arm" 

(By  Ginny  Whilney  Duf field) 

With  all  the  hoopla  surrounding  the  Nov 

30  showing   of     The   Day    After"    by    ABC 

(Channel   8   locally)   iheire   probably   is   no 

adult  in  Miller  county  who  doesn't  at  least 

know  the  film  dealt  with  the  after  effect*  of 

an   all-out   nuclear   exchange   t>etween   the 

US.    and    Russia,    even    if    they    were    not 

among  the  70  million  estimated  viewers. 

The  film  may  have  had  particular  signifi 
cance  for  some  area  residents.  Miller 
County  is  on  the  fringe  of  a  string  of  nucle- 
ar missiles  deep  in  silos  located  from  El 
Dorado  Springs  to  'he  Tipton  area.  The 
story  line  centered  on  Lawrence.  Kan.,  and 
the  survivors  there  after  Kansas  City  waa 
destroyed  by  two  nuclear  blasts.  At  one 
point  a  character  referred  to  Sedalia  and 
Windaor.  Mo.,  as    gone  " 

But  some  area  residents  who  did  watch 
the  movie  found  the  presentation  'boring" 
or  at  least  not  living  up  to  its  billing.  Eldon 
Civil  Defense  Director  Dewey  DeMott  said 
he  hopes  the  movie  will  spark  residents'  in- 
terest m  thinking  through  what  they  would 
do  in  any  emergency  whether  it  be  a  torna- 
do, earthquake,  toxic  waste  spill  or  war 

Currently  DeMott  and  shelter  coordinator 
Truman  Pud  Barker  are  updating  the  list 
of  available  shelters  in  Eldon  The  list  in 
dudes  public  and  private  buildings— schools, 
churches  and  some  store  buildings.  Some  of 
those  shelters  are  available  during  severe 
weather  while  a  few  will  be  made  available 
only  in  the  event  of  nuclear  war 

The  complete  list  will  be  made  available 
once  the  updating  is  completed  DeMott 
■aid  the  old  list  dates  from  the  1070s  when 
the  government  surveyed  potential  shelters 
and  determined  how  many  they  would  hold. 
tu. 

Nuclear  war  would  be  terrible,  as  we  all 
know."  DeMott  said,  but  he  noted  the  TV 
movie  did  not  accurately  portray  Civil  D« 
fenae  plans  already  formulated  for  nuclear 
war  He  said  he  believes  the  U.S.  would 
begin  evacuation  of  large  cities  if  the  events 
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leading  up  to  the  fictional  attack  actually 
occurred.  He  noted  thai  Kan.sas  City  has 
available  miles  and  miles  of  underground 
salt  caverns-  even  stocked  with  surplus 
milk,  butter  and  cheese. 

Miller  County  is  an  in  place  "  county  In 
the  stale  plans.  DeMott  said,  with  no  one  to 
be  evacuated  out  of  the  county  The  county 
will  not  serve  as  a  hast  county"  for  persons 
removed  from  metropolitan  areas,  either. 
DeMotl  said 

The  film  depiction  of  the  actual  attack 
probably  was  accurate.  DeMott  said.  He  said 
Civil  Defense  training  indicates  blast  pres- 
sure from  a  nuclear  bomb  would  be  about 
450  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  only  thing 
close  to  that  type  of  pressure  occurs  during 
tornadoes.  DeMott  -said,  some  350  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

Everything  in  a  15  mile  radius  from  the 
bomb's  center  would  Im>  destroyed,  he  said, 
and  another  75-mile  circle  would  l>e  the 
burnout  "  area  with  a  firestorm  swept  along 
by  winds  reaching  500  miles  an  hour,  first 
racing  away  from  the  blast  and  then  doing 
an  about  face  to  rush  into  the  void  left  by 
the  rising  mushroom  cloud. 

If  Kansas  City  was  indeed  attacked,  the 
actual  conditions  in  Miller  County  after 
wards  would  depend  partially  on  wind  and 
weather  conditions.  A  Civil  Defense  booklet 
estimates  it  takes  radioactive  particles  five 
to  10  hours  to  travel  200  miles  from  a  blast. 
A  bomb  blast  m  the  atmosphere  would  not 
only  kill  but  it  would  also  destroy  electric 
devices.  DeMott  said.  The  electro  magnetic 
pulse  would  damage  radios,  car  electrical 
systems,  telephones,  power-generating  fa 
cilities  and  appliances  just  like  a  lightning 
bolt  would.  Even  battery  operated  radios 
and  appliances  and  radios  turned  off  and 
unplugged  could  be  damaged. 

DeMott  said  in  many  disaster  operations 
centers,  the  walls  are  lined  with  steel  to 
ground  the  rooms  and  protect  communica- 
tion equipment. 

The  Civil  Defense  office  here  is  really 
more  worried  atiout  protecting  cltlaens  from 
severe  weather,  and  the  possibility  of  an 
earthquake  along  the  New  Madrid  Fault  or 
the  spilling  of  some  toxic  substance  along  a 
highway  DeMotl  said  he  has  been  told  by 
persons  studying  the  New  Madrid  Fault  in 
southeast  Missouri  that  it  has  the  potential 
to  destroy  as  much  property  as  a  nuclear 
blast  and  would  also  kill  large  numbers  of 
people  in  several  states 

Nuclear  war  can  be  averted.  DeMott 
hoped,  but  nothing  can  be  done  atiout  a 
massive  earthquake.  There  is  a  one-in-ao 
chance  for  a  major  shift  along  that  fault 
line  before  the  year  3000,  DeMott  said  In 
1811  the  most  severe  earthquake  In  Ameri- 
ca's recorded  history  occurred  in  Missouri 
but  few  people  were  killed  because  few 
people  had  settled  in  the  area.  The  jolt 
damaged  buildings  as  far  away  as  Chicago. 
III..  Louisville,  Ky..  and  Pennsylvania. 

Haaardous  materials  pass  through  Eldon 
everyday.  DeMott  said,  including  everyday 
fuels  with  explosive  natures  and  small 
amounts  of  radioactive  materials  bound  for 
hospitals. 

While  viewers  across  the  nation  were 
made  even  more  aware  of  the  horrors  of  nu- 
clear war  Sunday  night,  less  exotic  dangers 
of  earthquakes  or  toxic  spills  present  as 
great  a  threat  to  Ddon  and  the  Miller 
County  area.* 


February  1,  1984 

TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  E.  VAN 
ZANDT 

HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  31.  1984 
•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  honor  a  great  Pennsylvanian. 
the  Honorable  James  E.  Van  Zandt. 
Former  Congressman  Van  Zandt  is  re- 
tiring from  his  position  as  secretary  to 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  and  in  so 
doing  he  is  drawing  to  a  close  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  public  service  ca- 
reers in  American  history. 

Jimmy  Van  Zandt  served  as  the  U.S. 
Congressman  from  Altoona,  Pa.,  twice; 
he  took  3  years  off  to  serve  in  the 
Navy  in  World  War  II.  He  also  served 
as  national  commander  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars— three  times— 
and  a  Pennsylvania  VFW  department 
commander— twice.  Mr.  Van  Zandt  has 
a  record  of  cometiacks.  He  recently 
touched  all  of  us  in  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  by  lx)uncing  back  from  seri- 
ous surgery.  So.  even  though  we  are 
now  wishing  him  farewell.  I  would  not 
be  surprised  to  see  Jimmy  at  a  delega- 
tion function  in  the  future. 

A  dedicated  public  servant,  a  patriot- 
ic American,  and  a  credit  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  Jimmy 
Van  Zandt  deserves  our  respect,  our 
admiration,  and  our  tribute.  Congress- 
man Van  Zandt  is  a  standard  which  all 
of  us  in  this  body  would  be  proud  to 
measure  up  to.« 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  MEL  COHN 

HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALir<5RNIA 
IN  TMK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  1.  1984 

m  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished 
and  unique  individual,  and  a  good 
friend.  Judge  Melvin  E.  Cohn. 

Mel  recently  retired  after  20  years  of 
outstanding  and  distinguished  service 
as  a  San  Mateo  County  Superior  Court 
judge.  During  his  tenure  on  the  bench, 
he  earned  the  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion as  an  accomplished  and  skillful 
reaolver  of  civil  cases,  bringing  both 
sides  together  to  reach  a  compromise 
in  order  to  avoid  costly,  time-consum- 
ing legal  proceedings.  He  developed  his 
art  of  compromise  to  such  an  extent 
that  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  93 
percent  of  the  civil  lawsuits  in  San 
Mateo  County  were  t>elng  settled  with- 
out a  trial,  most  of  them  in  Judge 
Cohn's  chambers. 

Mel's  dedication  to  public  service 
goes  back  many  years.  A  native  of  San 
Francisco.  Mel  attended  the  Universi- 
ty of  California  as  both  an  undergrad- 
uate and  law  school  student.  He  was 


admitted  to  the  bar  in  1941.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  in  the  Army 
in  the  South  Pacific,  and  subsequently 
returned  to  reside  in  the  heart  of  the 
11th  Congressional  District,  where  he 
opened  an  office  to  practice  law.  He 
was  appointed  city  attorney  for  his 
hometown  of  San  Carlos,  and  became 
actively  involved  in  both  city  and 
county  issues.  He  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Mateo  County  Bar  As- 
-sociation.  and  in  1981  was  named  Cali- 
fornia Superior  Court  Judge  of  the 
Year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Judge  Mel  Cohn  will  be 
mi.ssed  by  his  fellow  judges  and  law- 
yers in  California,  and  by  all  the 
people  of  San  Mateo  County  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  benefit  from  his 
outstanding  services.  I  believe  that  if 
we  had  more  judges  of  his  caliber,  our 
justice  system  in  the  United  States 
would  be  more  orderly  and  efficient.  I 
would  like  to  extend  to  Judge  Cohn 
my  personal  appreciation  for  his  fine 
work,  and  wish  him  continued  success 
in  his  well-deserved  retirement.* 


THE   -NOTCH"  IS  A  HOAX 

HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  1,  1984 
•  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  members  have  been  re- 
ceiving protests  from  our  people  about 
the  so-called  notch  in  social  security 
benefits.  The  people  have  been  misled 
into  believing  that  this  notch  unfairly 
discriminates  against  anyone  born 
after  1916.  It  is  time  for  us  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

What  people  have  been  told  is  only 
partly  true.  That  half  of  the  truth 
gives  the  false  impression  that  those 
born  after  1916  are  being  treated  un- 
fairly by  the  social  security  law.  The 
whole  truth  is: 

First.  Those  born  in  1915  and  1916 
receive  a  social  security  benefit— for  a 
median  income  person— over  half  what 
they  earned  while  working. 

Second.  Those  born  in  1917  receive 
about  as  much  as  those  born  in  1914,  a 
little  less  than  1915-16  babies;  and 
more  than  anyone  else. 

Third.  Those  born  In  1918  receive 
about  as  much  as  those  born  in  1913,  a 
little  less  those  born  in  1914  through 
1917;  and  more  than  anyone  else.  And 
so  on  through  1922  and  1911,  until— 

Fourth.  Those  born  in  1923  will  re- 
ceive about  as  much  as  those  bom  in 
1910.  While  that  is  progressively  less 
than  those  born  in  between,  it  is  more 
than  for  those  born  before  1910  or 
after  1923. 

In  other  words,  those  born  between 
1910  and  1923  will  be  receiving  a  social 
security  benefit  not  less  than  anyone 
else,  but  better  than  anyone  else.  Not 
only  that,  but  between  1919  and  1923. 
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as  one's  birthdate  gets  closer  to  the 
most  favored  date  of  1916  one's  retire- 
ment benefit  get  better  and  better. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  economic 
or  actuarial  basis  for  the  extra  bene- 
fits received  by  those  bom  between 
1910  and  1923,  which  in  simplest  terms 
means  that  they  receive  a  bonus  bene- 
fit over  and  above  that  for  those  born 
outside  those  years,  with  1916  receiv- 
ing the  biggest  l>onus  of  all— 54  per- 
cent of  median  earnings. 

In  1977,  Congress  realized  the  error 
of  allowing  this  replacement  ratio— 
the  retirement  benefit  stated  as  a  per- 
centage of  what  one  earned  when 
working— to  continue  rising,  but  Con- 
gress lacked  the  votes  and  the  courage 
to  bring  it  down  immediately  from 
then  44  percent  to  the  maximum  af- 
fordable 41  percent.  So  it  rose  steadily 
to  the  maximum  54  percent  in  1981— 
for  those  born  in  1916— and  for  politi- 
cal reasons  was  brought  back  down 
gradually  until  1989  when  again  it  will 
reach  the  41  percent  level.  Everyone 
lucky  enough  to  have  gotten  more 
than  the  affordable  41  percent  will  be 
allowed  to  keep  it.  For  political  rea- 
sons. 

It  is  ironic  that  those  born  between 
1917  and  1923  are  being  urged  to  pro- 
test the  notch.  In  fact,  they  are  going 
to  receive  far  more  in  social  security 
benefits  than  ever  could  have  been 
earned  by  all  the  savings  they  contrib- 
uted to  social  security  in  taxes  over  a 
lifetime  of  work.  They  will  get  just  as 
much  as  those  born  between  1915  and 
1910,  and  better  than  everybody  else. 

So  there  Is  no  reason  for  all  the  hue 
and  cry  stirred  up  by  'Dear  Abby." 
the  AARP,  and  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging. 

The  ones  really  getting  the  short 
end  are  those  bom  before  1910  and 
after  1923,  and  the  present  and  future 
taxpayers  who  must  contribute  extra 
taxes  to  cover  those  permanent  to- 
nuses for  those  favored  by  the  gener- 
ous congressional  error. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  support- 
ing the  Biaggi  bill  to  correct  the  notch 
by  giving  even  bigger  unearned  bo- 
nuses to  those  bom  between  1917  and 
1923.  That  further  generosity  will  cost 
other  taxpayers  a  total  of  $93  billion 
over  the  next  6  years.  That  hardly 
seems  fair. 

The  notch  already  favors  those  bom 
between  1910  and  1923  over  everybody 
else.  To  make  that  advantage  even 
greater  would  make  it  even  more 
unfair  to  those  bom  before  1910  or 
after  1923. 

Those  who  worry  about  whether  the 
social  security  fund  will  still  be  solvent 
when  they  retire  had  better  hope  that 
all  these  politically  motivated  bills— to 
make  the  notch  even  more  generous— 
never  see  the  light  of  day.  In  an  elec- 
tion year.  Congress  might  Just  pass 
them,  and  that  will  destroy  what  little 
solvency  social  security  has  left.* 
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TRUMAN  STAMP 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  ceremonies  were  held  mark- 
ing the  first  day  of  issue  for  the 
Truman  Centennial  Commemorative 
Stamp.  I  was  honored  to  attend  and 
give  the  welcoming  address. 

For  the  first  6  years  that  I  served  in 
Congress,  my  district  included  the 
sites  of  both  the  Truman  home  in  In- 
dependence, Mo,  and  the  birthplace  of 
Harry  S.  Truman  in  Liamar,  Mo.  As  a 
result  of  redistricting.  I  have  just  lost 
the  Truman  home,  however,  his 
Lamar  birthplace  and  a  large  part  of 
Independence,  remains  a  part  of  my 
district. 

I  think  it  is  very  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  honor  President  Truman  l)e- 
cause  his  memory  has  brought  us  to 
reflect  on  all  that  is  good,  all  that  is 
decent,  and  all  that  is  great  about 
America.  Harry  Truman  came  from 
the  geographical  heart  of  America. 
Harry  Truman  came  from  the  spiritu- 
al heart  of  America.  He  went  on  to 
hold  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States— the  highest  office  of 
our  land;  1984  marks  the  l>eglnning  of 
President  Truman's  centennial  year, 
and  it  is  most  fitting  that  we  started  it 
off  with  a  special  first  day  of  issue 
ceremony.  The  efforts  of  many  people 
went  into  making  the  ceremony  a 
memorable  event  for  all  of  us.  Marga- 
ret Truman  Daniel  worked  together 
with  Mr.  Christopher  Calle  to  design 
the  stamp.  And  the  Postal  Service  and 
U.S.  Army  were  very  helpful  and  coop- 
erative in  working  with  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  for  the  Truman 
Centeruiial  in  planning  the  festivities. 

As  the  year  goes  along,  many  other 
events  will  take  place  nationally  and 
internationally  in  honor  of  President 
Truman,  and  rightly  so.  He  taught  us 
many  lessons  about  leadership,  values, 
responsibility,  social  equality,  and 
statesmeinship.  There  is  so  much  more 
that  we  should  know.  And  President 
Truman's  legacy  is  still  around  to 
teach  us.  So  let  us  use  this  year  well, 
sind  learn,  not  just  remember,  what  It 
takes  to  be  a  great  American.* 


TRANSLATING  SOVIET  MARXIST 
LANGUAGE  INTO  ENGLISH, 
AND  VICE  VERSA 

HON.  J.  KENNETH  ROBINSON 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSDfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 
•  Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  vir- 
tually all  of  us  believe  in  the  utmost 
use  of  diplomacy  as  a  means  toward 
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the  avoidance  of  war  and  the  in- 
creased understanding  t)etween  na- 
tions. 

In  this  effort,  effective  communica- 
tion is  essential.  Communication  pre- 
sumes a  mutual  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  words,  phrases,  and  the 
overall  statement  of  position  and  con- 
cept. 

It  has  become  evident  that  there  is  a 
particular  gap  in  the  area  of  congruity 
of  meaning  as  to  phrases  commonly 
used  in  discussions  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  take 
for  granted  our  meaning  of  certain 
language,  and  the  Soviet  Union  takes 
for  granted  its  interpretation  of  the 
same  language.  The  result  is  that 
agreement  may  be  as  to  the  words  to 
be  used  in  a  document,  but  not  as  to 
the  meanings  of  these  words  to  the 
parties  presuming  to  agree. 

Scholarship  in  this  field  is  a  special- 
ty of  Dr.  Charles  T.  Baroch.  whose 
work  has  l)een  of  value  to  me  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  over  a 
period  of  years,  as  well  as  to  such  con- 
cerned organizations  as  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  Heritage 
Foundation.  It  may  not  have  the  ex- 
citement of  research  in  comparative 
military  hardware,  but  I  submit  that  it 
is  of  very  high  importance  to  those  of 
us— again,  virtually  all  of  us— who  are 
striving  for  realistic  means  to  preserve 
peace. 

Dr.  Baroch,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  wife.  Catherine  Baroch.  has  trans- 
lated a  basic  Soviet  reference  work— a 
quasi-bible.  it  might  be  called— from 
which  we  can  gain  insight  into  the  in- 
terpretation of  words  and  phrases 
which  is  applied  in  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  teaching  of  those  who.  in  time, 
become  agents  of  Communist  policy. 
Soviet  style. 

Whether  we  be  engaged  in  policy 
formulation  or  administration  on  our 
side,  or  only  citizens  with  an  active  in- 
terest, this  insight  is  of  high  value. 

I  include,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  a  sample  of  this  illuminating 
translation  by  Dr.  Baroch.  and  it  is  my 
expectation  to  offer  further  excerpts 
from  this  work,  which  I  think  might 
well  be  taken  up  by  one  of  the  several 
private  sector  organizations  which 
have  been  receiving  subsidies  from 
taxpayer  funds  for  research  in  the 
field  of  Soviet  Union  objectives. 

A  great  deal  of  public  money  has 
been  wasted  on  excursions  in  purport- 
ed scholarship  at  public  expense 
which  have  not  contributed  to  the 
body  of  knowledge  useful  in  diplomat- 
ic dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
work  of  Dr.  Baroch.  accomplished 
without  such  a  subsidy,  deserves  to  be 
encouraged. 

What  follows  is  a  random  sample  of 
definitions,  translated  from  an  official 
Soviet  dictionary,  of  terms  which  we 
use  without  much  concern  for  precise 
meaning,  on  the  assumption  that  accu- 
rate translation  will  result  in  the  same 
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meaning  for  those  using  other  lan- 
guages, the  negotiators  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  particular.  In  reading  Dr. 
Baroch's  translations,  we  find  the  pre- 
cision with  which  the  definitions  are 
provided  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  their 
own  policy  makers  and  other  offi- 
cials—and to  such  other  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  might  be  exposed  to 
the  terms  in  their  own  newspapers, 
radio  or  television  broadcasts  or— 
Lenin  forbid— publications  or  broad- 
casts from  the  free  world. 

I  include  at  this  point  material  from 
Dr.  Baroch's  translation  of  the  1969 
edition  of  "Scientific  Communism— A 
Glossary"  a  publication  of  the  Politi- 
cal Literature  Publishing  House. 
Moscow.  This  book  contains  167  en- 
tries, each  of  considerable  length,  as 
witness  the  sample.  The  dictionary 
was  prepared  by  a  number  of  top-rank 
Soviet  Marxist  political  science  spe- 
cialists, and  Dr.  Baroch  informs  me 
that  it  is  used  as  a  text  or  reference 
work  in  the  principal  institutions  of 
Soviet  political  education,  including 
those  devoted  to  the  training  of  indi- 
viduals destined  for  Communist  Party 
leadership  assignments.  The  editor-in- 
chief  was  A.  M.  RumyanUev.  well 
known  as  an  academician  with  party 
credentials. 

The  material  follows: 

CONTEMPORARY  EPOCH 

Epoch  whose  main  content  is  transition 
from  capitalism  to  socialism:  an  epoch  of 
struggle  between  the  two  opposing  social 
systems,  of  socialist  and  national-liberation 
revolutions,  of  imperialism's  breakdown  and 
abolition  of  the  colonial  system:  an  epoch  of 
the  transition  of  increasing  numbers  of  peo- 
ples to  the  socialist  path,  of  the  triumph  of 
socialism  and  communism  on  a  worldwide 
scale.  lu  central  factor  is  the  international 
working  class  and  its  chief  creation,  the 
world  socialist  system. 

The  contemporary  epoch  began  with  the 
victory  of  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revo- 
lution (Q.V.).  which  split  the  world  for  the 
first  time  in  history  into  two  antagonistic 
social  systems— capitalism  and  socialism,  by 
this  very  fact  marking  the  beginning  of  cap- 
italisms  downfall  and  socialism's  establish- 
ment. Following  the  October  revolution  V.  I. 
Lenin  wrote: 

■The  destruction  of  capitalism  and  its  ves- 
tiges constitute  the  content  of  the  new  his- 
torical epoch,  which  has  just  begun."  (Com- 
plete Collected  Works.  XLI.  425). 

In  essence  the  contemporary  epoch  is 
transitional,  since  its  basic  content  is  re- 
placement of  one  social  formation  by  an- 
other, and  revolutionary,  since  this  replace- 
ment IS  accomplished  by  a  socialist  revolu- 
tion. 

The  contemporary  epoch's  historical 
framework  is  established  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  world  revolutionary  process 
fq.v.)  from  the  first  victorious  socialist  revo- 
lution in  October  1917  to  the  victory  of  the 
socialist  revolution  on  a  worldwide  scale. 
Narrower  historical  periods  or  stages  can  be 
distinguished  within  the  contemporary 
epoch,  reflecting  specific  degrees  of  change 
in  the  correlation  of  forces  between  capital- 
ism and  socialism  and  shrinkage  of  the  capi- 
talist world  as  the  socialist  world  grows. 
These  developmental  stages  coincide  with 
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the  basic  stages  of  the  general  crisis  of  cap- 
italism (Q.V.I. 

The  contemporary  epochs  fundamental 
contradiction—  that  of  socialism  and  cap- 
italism—is inseparably  linked  with  this 
epoch's  essential  meaning.  It  is  a  develop- 
ment or  higher  degree  of  the  contradiction 
between  labor  and  capital.  manifestingXself 
as  a  contradiction  between  the  working*iass 
ruling  one  part  of  the  world  and  the  bour- 
geoisie dominant  in  the  other  part.  Class 
struggle  during  the  contemporary  epoch  has 
reached  the  interstate  level  in  the  form  of 
struggle  between  the  two  antagonistic  social 
systems.  The  coexistence  of  states  belonging 
to  these  systems  is  a  specific  form  of  class 
struggle  between  socialism  and  capitalism 
(rd.  Struggle  of  the  Two  Systems.  Peaceful 
Coexistence. ) 

Contradiction  between  socialLsm  and  cap- 
italism is  basic  to  the  contemporary  epoch. 
Only  by  developing  and  solving  this  antago- 
nistic, irreconcilable  contradiction  is  it  pos- 
sible to  ensure  mankind's  transition  to  so- 
cialism and  communism.  In  its  development 
and  solution  this  contradiction  exercises 
grave,  direct,  and  determining  influence  on 
the  development  and  solution  of  all  the 
other  contemporary-epoch  contradictions. 
This  contradiction  is  not  particular  and 
local,  affecting  only  individual  countries  or 
groups  of  countries,  but  universal,  world- 
wide, and  characteristic  of  contemporary 
mankind  and  the  entire  world.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  comprehensive,  permeating  all 
spheres  of  societal  life:  economics  as  well  as 
politics  and  ideology.  Ite  origin,  develop- 
ment, and  spread  completely  coincide  with 
the  contemporary  epoch's  historical  limits, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  which  V.  I.  Lenin 
emphasized  that  the  contradiction  between 
socialism  and  capitalism  was  the  pivot 
around  which  all  the  events  of  world  history 
rotate. 

.  .  mutual  relations  of  peoples,  the 
entire  world  system  of  states  are  determined 
by  the  struggle  of  a  small  group  of  imperial- 
ist nations  against  the  Soviet  movement  and 
Soviet  states  headed  by  Soviet  Russia.  If  we 
ignore  this,  we  will  be  unable  to  raise  any 
national  or  colonial  question  correctly,  even 
though  it  would  refer  to  a  most  remote 
comer  of  the  world.  Only  if  this  viewpoint  is 
assumed  can  political  questions  be  correctly 
posed  and  solved  by  the  communist  parties 
in  civilized  as  well  as  backward  countries." 
(Complete  Collected  Works,  XLV.  242). 

Characteristic  of  the  contemporary  epoch 
is  the  anti-imperialist  stream  merging  the 
three  principal  revolutionary  forces  of  the 
present:  struggle  of  the  peoples  of  socialist 
countries  to  construct  socialism  and  commu- 
nism, revolutionary  struggle  of  the  working 
class  in  the  countries  of  capitalism,  and  na- 
tional-liberation movement.  The  interna- 
tional working  class  holds  a  pivotal  position 
in  the  events  of  out  time  and  its  struggle  is 
decisive  in  establishing  our  epoch's  charac- 
ter. The  latter  is  also  determined  by  the 
contradiction  between  imperialism  and  the 
peoples  fighting  for  the  elimination  of  colo- 
nialism and  all  its  consequences  and  also  by 
the  contradiction  between  the  monopolistic, 
militaristic  circles  which  hatch  war  plans 
and  the  forces  struggling  for  peace. 

An  in-depth  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the 
contemporary  epoch  has  fundamental, 
methodological  importance  for  the  correct 
grasp  of  the  more  specific,  present-day  prob- 
lems, for  evaluation  of  the  place  and  role  of 
each  motive  force  in  the  contemporary  revo- 
lutionary process,  and  for  formulation  of  a 
scientifically  sound,  valid  strategy  and  tac- 
tics  for   the   international   communist   and 


workers'    movement.    As    V.    I.    Lenin    ex- 
plained: 

...  only  on  that  basis— by  taking  into  ac- 
count, first  of  all.  the  fundamental  charac- 
teristics of  various  epochs  (and  not  isolated 
episodes  in  the  history  of  individual  coun- 
tries)—can  we  correctly  devise  our  tactics: 
and  only  the  understanding  of  the  basic  fea- 
tures of  a  given  epoch  can  serve  as  grounds 
for  considering  in  greater  detail  the  specific 
features  of  a  greater  detail  the  specific  fea- 
tures of  a  given  country.  (Complete  Collect- 
ed Works.  XXVI.  142). 

The  contemporary  epoch's  essential  mean- 
ing is  a  topic  of  intense  idelogical  struggle. 
In  the  majority,  bourgeois  ideologisU  are  no 
longer  able  to  deny  our  epochs  dynamism. 
But  their  class  narrow-mindedness  does  not 
permit  imperialism's  ideologisU  and  politi- 
cians to  recognize  the  historical  truth,  re- 
flecting the  fact  that  the  world  is  advancing 
toward  complete  collapse  of  capitalism  and 
worldwide  triumph  of  communism.  As  a 
result,  there  are  attempU  to  present  things 
as  if  the  contemporary  epoch  consisted  in 
essence  in  transformation  of  the  old.  tradi- 
tional capitalism  into  a  "general  welfare  so- 
ciety:" also,  in  present-day  bourgeois  soci- 
ology the  concept  of  a  "single  industrial  so- 
ciety "  is  widespread.  Class  manipulation  of 
this  and  other  concepts,  however,  about  the 
contemporary  epoch  In  bourgeois  society  is 
self-evident,  namely,  concealment  of  the  ob- 
jective, global  historical  need  to  replace  cap- 
italism by  socialism  and  obstruction  of  the 
victorious  march  of  socialist  ideas.* 
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of  Commerce  installation  dinner  on 
Friday.  January  20.  1984.  I  would  like 
to  join  with  the  many  who  were  in  at- 
tendance at  that  event  in  extending 
my  congratulations  to  her.  and  in 
wishing  her  the  best  of  luck  in  the 
future.* 
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SEAN  MacBRIDE  IMPARTS  HIS 
WISDOM  ON  THE  ISSUE  OF 
PEACE  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 


VIEW  FROM  THE  HILL 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSODRt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1.  1984 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  recess  the  following  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Pleasant  Hill  Times  com- 
paring Missouri  with  some  of  the 
neighboring  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  Missourians  to  be  proud,  and  this 
article  lists  only  a  few  of  them.  I  rec- 
ommend this  article  to  my  colleagues. 
[Prom  the  Pleasant  Hill  Times,  Jan.  4.  1984) 
Missomti  IN  '84 


LAURIE  DALJSIMER 

HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1.  1984 
•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Laurie  E.  Dalsimer,  the  outgoing 
president    of    the    Sun    Valley    Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce.   Laurie  Dal- 
simer has  been  respected  as  a  business 
and  community  leader  In  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  for  25  years.  Following  a 
successful  career  In  banking,  she  en- 
tered the  real  estate  field  and  Is  cur- 
rently   associated    with    Century    21 
Dally  Realty.  In  addition  to  her  busi- 
ness career,  Laurie  Dalsimer  has  been 
involved  in  a  multitude  of  civic  and 
philanthropic  activities.  Her  numerous 
contributions    to    the    San    Fernando 
Valley  include  a  two-term  presidency 
of  the  Valley   Round  Table  Council 
and  several  terms. on  the  Sun  Valley 
Chamber  of  Commerce  board  of  direc- 
tors, before  becoming  the  first  woman 
elected  to  Its  presidency.  Under  her  di- 
rection, the  chamber  has  become  one 
of  the  most  Influential  organizations 
in  the  valley. 

A  true  humanltarlstfi.  Ms.  Dalsimer 
was  community  chairman  of  the 
Studio  City  March  of  Dimes,  advisory 
committee  member  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  an  officer  on  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  Girl  Scout  Council,  and 
the  first  woman  to  serve  on  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  East  Valley  YMCA. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Laurie  E.  Dalsimer  was 
honored  at  the  Sun  Valley  Chamber 


(By  Bill  Hale) 
At  the  beglnnlr.g  of  the  new  year.  It  seems 
appropriate  to  say  a  few  good  words  for  our 
Great  State  of  Missouri,  which  we  have 
always  felt  Is  underpraised  and  over-criti- 
cized. 

Even  the  weather  In  Missouri,  except  for 
less-hearty  persons  who  were  l)om  out  of 
sUte.  offers  great  diversity  and  changes  so 
frequently  that  being  a  weatherman  offers 
few  rewards. 

In  working  with  the  Missouri  Division  of 
Community  and  Economic  Development,  we 
ran  across  a  number  of  facts  about  our  state 
that  we  found  Interesting. 

Missouri's  per  capita  state  govenunent 
debt  Is  three  percent  less  than  Arkansas,  61 
percent  less  than  Kansas  and  30  percent  less 
than  Oklahoma. 

Figures  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  Indicate  that,  although  electric  rates 
In  Missouri,  Kansas.  Arkansas  and  Oklaho- 
ma are  far  tielow  the  national  average.  Mis- 
souri's rates  have  risen  much  more  slowly 
than  those  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

Missouri  has  twice  the  number  of  manu- 
facturing employees  as  Arkansas,  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma. 

Missouri  has  50  percent  more  research 
and  development  laboratories  than  Kansas, 
three  times  the  number  as  Oklahoma  and 
10  times  the  number  as  Arkansas. 

The  cost  of  living  In  rural  Missouri  Is 
about  seven  percent  less  than  In  most  cities 
In  the  U.S..  and  at  the  same  time  groceries, 
housing,  utilities  and  transportation  In  rural 
Missouri  range  from  one  percent  to  16  per- 
cent less  than  throughout  much  of  the 
country. 

The  average  tax  levy  In  Missouri  Is  17.91 
while  In  Kansas  It  Is  $15.20  In  some  coun- 
ties. 

So  for  '84  let's  talk  up  our  state  as  It  de- 
serves to  be.  and  let's  also  talk  up  our  own 
community— where  everything's  up  to  date 
and  growing.* 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 

m  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 6.  1984,  I  had  the  distinct  honor  to 
attend  a  special  luncheon  In  New  York 
City  in  honor  of  Mr.  Sean  MacBride 
S.C.  the  1974  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
winner.  The  luncheon  was  sponsored 
by  the  Irish  American  Unity  Confer- 
ence, a  new  and  rapidly  developing  or- 
ganization whose  chairman  Is  James 
Delaney  of  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

The  purpose  of  the  luncheon  was  for 
the  conference  to  confer  its  first 
"International  Irishman  of  the  Year 
Award"  to  MacBride,  a  remarkable 
man  who  has  served  as  Foreign  Minis- 
ter for  the  Republic  of  Ireland  and  as 
a  high-ranking  official  in  the  United 
Nations  among  scores  of  other  posi- 
tions of  distinction. 

As  chairman  of  the  bi-partisan  103- 
member  ad  hoc  congressional  Commit- 
tee for  Irish  Affairs,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  and  working  with 
Sean  MacBride  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  was  kind  enough  to  address  our 
committee,  to  present  us  with  his  as- 
sessment of  the  prospects  for  peace 
and  justice  In  Northern  Ireland.  Sean 
MacBride  who  is  still  vigorous  while 
well  Into  his  eighties  delivered  a  force- 
ful and  critically  Important  speech 
which  I  contend  should  be  read  and 
reviewed  by  all  of  my  colleagues  con- 
cerned with  peace  and  justice  In 
Northern  Ireland. 

As  we  begin  the  year  of  1984  we  look 
with  sadness  at  the  continued  unrest 
which  prevails  In  Ireland's  six  north- 
east counties.  In  the  previous  months 
we  have  seen  horrid  acts  of  violence. 
Including  the  murder  of  Innocent 
church  worshippers  In  Armagh  and.  of 
course,  the  Harrod's  bombing  In 
London.  The  economic  conditions 
throughout  the  North  are  abysmal. 
There  is  the  absence  of  any  real  move- 
ment toward  a  peaceful  political  solu- 
tion. However  while  men  of  peace  and 
commitment  like  Sean  MacBride  still 
offer  their  positions  on  peace  for 
Northern  Ireland  one  must  have  hope. 
However,  to  go  beyond  hope,  we  must 
begin  to  heed  the  words  and  proposals. 
Sean  MacBrlde's  speech  follows: 


Irish  American  Unity  Conference 
1  am  deeply  honoured  and  most  grateful 
to  Mr.  James  A.  Delaney  and  to  the  Irish 
American  Unity  Conference  for  having  In- 
vited me  to  be  their  guest  on  this  occasion.  I 
do  not  think  that  I  deserve  this  honour:  I 
have  just  been  lucky  to  be  In  a  position  to 
do  a  number  of  things  that  may  help  to 
make  this  a  better  world. 

We  are  living  In  an  extremely  dangerous 
period  of  world  history.  As  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  said,    mlscal- 
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rulation.  accident,  error  of  judgement  or  an 
act  of  madness.  "  may  result  in  a  nuclear 
holocaust  that  would  endanger  the  survival 
of  humanity.  In  trying  to  prevent  this,  we  in 
the  peace  movement  are  only  doing  our 
duty. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  this  function 
is  taking  place  in  an  Irish  American  setting 
in  New  York.  This  country  and  this  city  in 
particular  have  borne  witness  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  Ireland  as  a  result  of  the  British  con- 
quest of  Ireland,  and  as  a  result  of  Britain's 
refusal  to  cease  interfering  in  Ireland's  af- 
fairs. It  is  here  that  many  millions  of  our 
people,  broken  and  bleeding,  came  to  seek 
refuge  in  order  to  survive.  It  is  here  that 
they  received  a  welcome  and  a  new  lease  on 
life.  Their  brains  and  strength  helped  to 
build  this  great  nation  and.  indeed,  this 
great  city.  I  am  proud  to  be  honoured  here 
by  their  descendants  today.  There  are  over 
40  million  people  of  Irish  descent  in  this 
great  nation.  I  have  lived  in  New  York,  and 
in  the  course  of  my  work  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  visiting  most  of  these  United 
States.  Prom  this  I  know  of  the  great  contri- 
bution Irish  people  have  made,  not  only  to 
the  building  of  the  United  States,  but  also 
to  the  defense  of  the  cause  of  Irish  inde- 
pendence and  unity.  It  is  true  to  say  that 
were  it  not  for  the  help  which  we  in  Ireland 
receKed  after  1916  and  right  up  to  the 
Treaty,  from  Irish  Americans,  we  could  not 
have  succeeded  in  driving  the  British  out  of 
that  part  of  Ireland  which  we  now  control. 
The  moral  and  practical  support  which  we 
received  from  Irish  Americans  during  the 
War  of  Independence  was  the  determining 
factor  in  our  success. 

While  I  have  often  disagreed  profoundly 
with  the  policies  of  the  U.S.  Administration. 
I  have  developed  a  tremendous  admiration 
and  affection  for  the  American  people. 
They  have  a  great  sense  of  fair  play,  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  humanity.  Once  an  injustice  or 
an  act  of  inhumanity  is  clearly  exposed  to 
them,  the  ordinary  American  people  will  re- 
spond unhesitatingly;  they  will  not  hesitate 
in  such  situations  to  overturn  the  policies  of 
their  Administration  and  establishment. 
They  have  done  so  in  the  case  of  Vietnam, 
and  I  am  certain  they  will  do  so  in  the  case 
of  the  present  insane  preparations  for  a  nu- 
clear war.  It  may  take  time,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced the  American  people  will  reject  the 
nuclear  militaristic  syndrome  of  the  present 
U.S.  administration. 

I  told  you  that  I  was  honored  to  be  here 
with  Irish  Americans,  and  that  I  have 
learned  to  admire  valuable  contributions 
which  they  have  made  in  our  struggle  to 
undo  the  British  conquest.  I  want  now  to 
elatMrate  on  this.  It  has  t>ecome  fashionable 
for  some  Irish  people,  who  suffer  from  an 
overdose  of  the  "slave  mentality."  to  decry, 
criticize  or  disparage  Irish  Americans  for 
having  views,  and  for  expressing  their  views, 
as  to  the  right  of  the  Irish  people  to  deter- 
mine their  own  affairs  without  any  interfer- 
ence from  Britain.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  Irish  Americans  are,  in  fact, 
more  representative  of  the  true  Ireland 
than  many  of  our  slave  mentality  academics 
and  politicians  who  seek  to  justify  the  parti- 
tion of  our  country.  Many  of  our  ascendants 
were  forced  to  leave  by  oppression  and 
famine:  others  choose  to  leave  l)ecause  they 
were  not  prepared  to  accept  the  status  of 
second  class  citizens  in  a  partitioned  Ireland 
dominated  by  slave  mentalities  subservient 
to  the  requirements  of  British  policy.  The 
Irish  who  came  to  live  in  America  escaped 
the  psychological  constraint  of  the  slave 
mentality    from    which    so    many    of    our 
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people  in  Ireland  suffer.  They  became  free 
to  think  independently  and  to  speak  out 
their  minds  without  having  to  look  over 
their  shoulder.  They  see  and  assess  the  situ 
ation  more  clearly  than  those  who  stayed  in 
Ireland  under  the  influence  of  a  British-in- 
spired so-called  "intelligentsia."  Not  only 
have  they  a  right  to  express  their  views  on 
the  inalienable  right  of  the  Irish  people  to 
the  sovereignty  and  unity  of  Ireland,  but  I 
want  to  make  it  clear,  here  and  now,  that 
their  views  and  support  are  welcomed  by 
the  Irish  people. 

Every  country  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  foreign  domination  or  colonialism  inevi- 
tably suffers  from  some  degree  of  slave 
mentality  or  "inferiority  complex  "  vis-a-vis 
their  masters.  Because  of  the  centuries  of 
foreign  domination  to  which  we  were  sub- 
jected, we  suffer  probably  from  an  excessive 
dose  of  the  slave  mentality.  This  does  not 
affect  the  fundamental  determination  of 
the  Irish  people  to  achieve  a  united  and  free 
Ireland:  it  does,  however,  at  times  make 
them  ambivalent  in  their  attitude.  As  has 
been  well  pointed  out  by  Todd  Andrews,  this 
ambivalence  or  acceptance  of  the  status  quo 
is  more  noticeable  among  our  present  day 
ruling  classes  and  academics  than  among 
the  ordinary  people  of  the  country  whose 
national  outlook  and  tradition  are  sound. 

It  is  strange  and  paradoxical  that  the 
clearest  and  most  direct  condemnation  of 
Britain's  interference  in  Ireland  not  infre- 
quently comes  from  English  intellectuals 
and  theologians;  they  represent  the  con- 
science of  the  ordinary  British  people  more 
closely  than  some  of  their  politicians.  Many 
of  our  own  politicans.  academics,  and  media 
people  have  become  subservient  to  the  slave 
mentality  syndrome  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. Some  well-known  Irish  personalities 
have  sought  to  justify  Britain's  continuing 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland  on  the 
grounds  that  there  exists  two  different  "cul- 
tures" in  the  area  of  Northern  Ireland 
under  British  rule.  The  emphasis  on  the  ex- 
istence of  "two  cultures"  or  two  religions  in 
the  Northeast  comer  of  Ireland  is  just  a  po- 
lemical platitude  that  does  not  bear  exami- 
nation. This  is  an  argument  that  could  be 
used  to  justify  foreign  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  every  country  of  the  world. 

Every  country  can  boast  of  two  or  more 
cultures,  traditions,  religions,  and  ethnic 
origins.  Some  countries,  such  as  your  great 
United  States  of  America,  are  composed  of 
people  coming  from  well  over  a  dozen  differ- 
ent ethnic  groups.  Many  have  different  col- 
oured skins;  many  speak  different  lan- 
guages; many  worship  different  Gods;  many 
maintain  their  own  distinct  cultures  and 
habits. 

Is  it  to  be  said  that  because  the  people  of 
this  great  nation  have  different  ethnic  or 
cultural  origins.  Britain— or  for  that  matter, 
Russia— would  be  entitled  to  partition  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  United  States? 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  said  in  Indianapolis 
on  18  February  1861: 

"On  what  rightful  principle  may  a  State, 
being  not  more  than  one-fiftieth  part  of  the 
nation  in  soil  and  populaton,  break  up  the 
nation  and  then  coerce  a  proportionally 
larger  sub-division  of  itself  in  the  most  arbi- 
trary way?" 

It  is  an  extraordinary  feature  of  our  polit- 
ical life  in  Ireland  that  some  pieces  of  po- 
lemical nonsense  should  be  so  readily  ac- 
cepted by  some  of  our  academics  and  by 
some  of  our  media  people,  who  should  know 
l)etter.  Even  the  British  propagandists  who 
seek  to  justify  the  partition  of  Ireland, 
which  was  unilaterally  imposed  on  Ireland 
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by  Britain  in  1920.  would  not  have  the  au- 
dacity to  seriously  put  forward  this  "two 
culture"  type  of  polemical  nonesense.  It  is 
left  to  some  of  our  more  subservient  aca- 
demics to  propound  such  spurious  justifica- 
tion for  Britain's  interference  in  our  affairs. 
That  distinguished  English  historian, 
A.J. P.  Taylor,  has  repeatedly  pointed  out 
that  Britain  has  no  business  interfering  in 
the  affairs  of  Ireland.  In  a  very  recent  inter- 
view (Sunday  Press,  1  January  1984)  he 
pointed  out: 

"Instead  of  solving  the  Irish  question,  the 
British  presence  in  Ireland  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  solve.  The  first  thing  that 
should  happen  is  that  British  troops  should 
be  pulled  out  of  Ireland." 

In  dealing  with  the  usual  colonialist  and 
somewhat  hackneyed  claim  that  British 
troops  are  there  in  order  "to  maintain  the 
peace  and  to  prevent  a  bloodbath."  A.J. P. 
Taylor  points  out: 

They  <the  British  troops)  are  simply 
holding  down  forces  which,  if  they  were  not 
held  down,  but  allowed  to  develop,  would 
take  on  a  more  balanced  attitude.  So  long  as 
the  British  are  in  Northern  Ireland,  there 
will  t>e  a  militant  opposition  to  them.  But. 
in  any  case,  I  don't  think  the  British  are 
qualified  to  take  a  strong,  superior  line; 
they  have  done  as  much  killing  in  Ireland  as 
the  I.R.A. 

"After  all,  the  British  have  been  in  Ire- 
land for  centuries,  and  they  have  not  pro- 
duced a  pet«:eful  Ireland,  so  the  people  of 
Ireland  better  have  a  go  at  it  lhen«elves 
and  not  have  the  British  interfering." 

In  discussing  the  irrational  desire  of  the 
British  Government  to  hold  on  to  part  of 
Ireland,  A.J.P.  Taylor  put  it  this  way: 

"I  think  its  partly  the  Tory  rump,  but 
more  than  that,  its  also  the  feeling  that  we 
have  always  taken  this  line  and  that  there- 
fore we  must  go  on  taking  it.  It  is  partly  the 
idea  that  the  troubles  in  Ireland  are  entirely 
caused  by  a  few,  or  relatively  few,  subversive 
radicals,  who  just  practice  force  and  assassi- 
nation, and  that  the  British  must  take  a 
strong  resolute  line  against  it:  that  we  must 
be  firm  enough,  and  the  trouble  will  then  go 
away.  Most  of  it  is  a  habit.  The  British  have 
gone  on  doing  this  for  centuries  in  Ireland, 
and  they  think  there  is  no  other  solution."" 
Just  as  centuries  of  aggressive  colonialism 
in  Ireland  by  Britain  have  bred  a  slave  men- 
tality among  a  large  section  of  our  people, 
the  feeling  that  Britain  has  a  God-given 
right  to  interfere  in  our  affairs  is  deeply  in- 
grained in  the  minds  of  those  who  populate 
the  inner  recesses  of  the  British  establish- 
ment. Through  its  services  (including  the 
Secret  Service)  the  upper  crust  of  the  inner 
establishment  is  able  to  influence  and  domi- 
nate the  policies  of  the  British  Government, 
irrespective  of  what  party  is  in  power.  Gov- 
errunents  may  come  and  governments  may 
go,  but  it  is  part  of  the  unwritten  constitu- 
tional practice  of  Her  Majesty"s  Administra- 
tion that  certain  highly  placed  civil  servants 
and  establishment  figures  do  dominate 
policy  in  regard  to  Ireland,  the  Admiralty, 
the  Treasury,  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
Secret  Services  and  certain  other  little 
known  sectors  of  the  British  establishment. 
It  is  thus  that  the  present  policy  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  was  in  fact  formulated, 
adopted  and  emtxjdied  in  a  Minute  written 
by  the  Permanent  Head  of  the  Common- 
wealth Office,  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  British  Labour  Cabinet  in  1951.  an- 
ticipating the  British  Government  of  today: 
"Historically.  Ireland,  which  has  never 
been  able  to  protect  herself  against  inva- 
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sion.  has  been,  as  she  is  today,  a  potential 
base  for  attack  on  the  United  Kingdom.  .  . 
Failing  some  firm  and  satisfactory  assur- 
ance as  to  the  attitude  in  war  of  a  united 
Ireland  of  which  the  present  Republic  was  a 
major  part,  there  are  strong  strategic  argu- 
ments for  the  retention  of  the  friendly  bas- 
tion of  the  Six  Counties." 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  British  Cabinet 
papers  released  last  week,  that  the  virtually 
unlimited  financial  support  given  to  Parti- 
tion by  the  British  Government  in  1953  was 
decided  on  the  basis  of  a  report  from  high 
ranking  British  civil  servants  which  urged: 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  no 
less  than  Northern  Ireland,  that  the  union 
of  the  two  countries  should  be  preserved.  In 
our  view,  this  imposes  upon  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  a  special  responsibil- 
ity. ...  to  mitigate  the  economic  disadvan- 
tages from  which  Northern  Ireland  suffers 
.  .  ."  (Irish  Times  2  and  3  January  1984) 

So  we  now  know  that  the  inner  establish- 
ment regards  the  continuance  of  Partition 
as  "in  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,"  and 
therefore  as  something  which  must  be  fi- 
nanced by  Great  Britain. 

Another  important  factor,  in  addition  to 
the  financial  and  military  support  Britain 
gives  to  Partition,  is  the  vast  British  Secret 
Service  fund  used  to  support  Partition  both 
in  the  Northeast  and  in  the  Republic.  We 
know  that  in  some  cases,  covert  Secret  Serv- 
ice operations  have  extended  to  terrorist  ac- 
tivities both  in  the  North  and  the  South: 
sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  provoking 
counteraction,  and  sometimes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  the  leadership  of  a  par- 
ticular group.  ,  „  ..  I, 
The  truest  and  best  exposition  of  Bntisn 
policy  in  Ireland  has.  in  my  view,  come  from 
that  great  Church  of  England  theologian— 
now  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Salisbury— the 
Most  Reverend  Dr.  John  Austin  Baker.  He 
made  this  statement  while  chaplain  to  the 
British  House  of  Commons  during  the  first 
major  Long  Kesh  hunger  strike  in  1980: 

"No  British  government  ought  ever  to 
forget  that  this  perilous  moment,  like  many 
before  it.  is  the  outworking  of  a  history  for 
which  our  country  is  primarily  responsible. 
England  seized  Ireland  for  its  own  military 
benefit:  it  planted  Protestant  settlers  there 
to  make  it  strategically  secure;  it  humiliated 
and  penalized  the  native  Irish  and  their 
Catholic  religion.  And  then,  when  it  could 
no  longer  hold  on  to  the  whole  island,  it 
kept  back  part  to  be  a  home  for  the  settlers" 
descendants,  a  non-viable  solution  from 
which  Protestants  have  suffered  as  much  as 
anyone. 

Our  injustice  created  the  situation:  and 
by  constantly  repeating  that  we  will  main- 
lain  it  so  long  as  the  majority  wish  it,  we  ac- 
tively inhibit  Protestant  and  Catholic  from 
working  out  a  new  future  together.  This  is 
the  root  of  the  violence,  and  the  reason  why 
the  protesters  think  of  themselves  as  politi- 
cal offenders." 

I  wish  that  some  of  our  political  leaders 
and  some  of  our  Church  leaders  in  Ireland 
would  put  into  perspective  the  causes  of  the 
present  struggle  in  Ireland  as  clearly  and 
honestly  as  was  done  by  this  great  English 
churchman. 

Some  of  our  recent  historians  have  even 
sought  to  minimize  both  the  effect  and  the 
causes  of  the  famine.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  A.  J.  P.  Taylor,  in  a  recent  review  of  a 
book  on  the  great  famine  in  Ireland,  wrote 
that  all  Ireland  was  like  a  Nazi  Death 
Camp.  When  he  was  questioned  on  this,  his 
reply  *as: 


"Yes.  When  I  reviewed  that  book.  I 
headed  it  Genocide".  British  politicians  and 
civil  servants  took  the  line  that  Ireland 
must  be  submitted  to  rigid  economic  policy 
and  the  fact  that  800,000  people  died  just 
couldnt  be  helped.  Yes,  I  am  perfectly  clear 
that  the  underlying  policy  and  structure  of 
planning  was  manufactured  by  the  British 
and  it  was  a  form  of  genocide  .  .  . 

•What  happened  was  that  the  British  was 
completely  dominated  by  the  idea  of  laissez- 
faire,  and  they  insisted  that  these  policies 
should  be  applied  whatever  the  cost.  They 
were  told  by  plenty  of  people  that  they  were 
sending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irish 
people  to  their  deaths,  and  they  said:  "Well, 
we  are  very  sorry  about  this,  but  we  cant 
change  our  policy."  "" 

I  welcome  the  initiative  taken  by  the  Irish 
Government  in  convening  "The  Forum  for  a 
New  Ireland."  This  is  a  constructive  initia- 
tive that  has  promoted  and  will.  I  trust,  con- 
tinue to  promote  objective  research  into  the 
causes  of  Partition,  and  into  the  tragic 
result  for  both  Ireland  and  Britain  of  the 
Partition  imposed  by  Britain  in  1920. 
During  the  period  1969-1983,  2,300  deaths 
took  place  as  a  result  of  Partition,  and 
24,000  people  were  maimed  or  injured.  In  fi- 
nancial terms  during  the  same  period.  Parti- 
tion cost  the  Irish  Exchequer  one  billion 
one  hundred  million  pounds  and  cost  the 
British  Exchequer  five  billion  six  hundred 
million  pounds.  But  this  is  only  part  of  the 
story,  because  Partition  was  imposed  in 
1920  and  as  a  result  of  the  Partition  thus 
imposed  in  1920,  we  had  a  Civil  War  that 
lasted  several  years,  and  also  had  a  constant 
state  of  internal  strife. 

Accordingly,  the  true  figures  are  much 
greater  than  those  I  have  just  mentioned; 
they  should  include  the  entire  cost  of  the 
Civil  War  in  terms  of  casualties,  disruption 
and  financial  cost. 

The  Forum  will  have  done  a  good  job  if  it 
traces  the  history  and  the  cost  of  Partition 
to  both  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  if  it— 

1.  Urges  the  British  Government  to  fix  a 
date  upon  which  it  will  withdraw  complete- 
ly from  the  Six  Northeastern  counties  of 
Ireland. 

2.  Urges  the  British  Government  to  cease 
interfering  in  Ireland  and  to  ensure  that  all 
overt  and  covert  secret  service  activities  in 
both  parts  of  Ireland  are  stopped. 

3.  Sponsors  the  convening  of  a  Constitu- 
tional Conference  to  draft  a  Constitution 
for  a  new  Federal  Republic  of  Ireland  pro- 
viding for  the  maximum  amount  of  decen- 
tralization and  regions  autonomy,  somewhat 
on  the  lines  of  the  Swiss  model. 

4.  Promotes  the  establishment  of  an  Irish 
Economic  Development  Council  charged 
with  the  task  of  maximizing  the  develop- 
ment of  lur  natural  resources,  north  and 
south,  and  of  providing  employment  for  the 
entire  population  of  Ireland. 

If,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  Forum,  or  some 
of  our  politicians  seek  to  find  a  solution  by 
maximizing  "security  measures""-as  by  re- 
sorting to  internment,  or  greater  police 
powers— the  Forum  will  be  a  complete  fail- 
ure. Over  the  last  60  years  our  successive 
Irish  governments,  with  one  exception,  that 
of  1948-1951,  sought  solutions  by  more  and 
more  oppressive  measures.  The  jails  of  Ire- 
land north  and  south  and  the  jails  in  Brit- 
ain are  bursting  at  the  seams  with  Irish  po- 
litical prisoners.  Special  types  of  emergency 
tribunals,  military  courts,  special  courts,  Di- 
plock  Courts  and  other  such  judicial  mon- 
strosities have  distorted  our  legal  system; 
our  judicial  system  has  been  tortured  and 
distorted  to  an  extent  where  it  is  losing 
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credibility.  Over  the  last  60  years  our  Stat- 
ute Roll  has  bulged  with  Emergency  Acts. 
Special  Powers  Acts.  Offences  Against  the 
State  Acts,  etcetera.  We  hold  an  unenviable 
record  in  this  respect.  None  of  these  meth- 
ods has  succeeded  over  the  last  60  years, 
and  they  are  unlikely  to  succeed  in  the 
future.  The  remedy  for  this  situation  is  not 
more  prisons  but  the  undoing  of  the  injus- 
tice which  Partition  has  inflicted  on  our 
country  since  1920. 

I  am  not  in  favour  of  the  use  of  physical 
force,  or  of  the  activities  of  the  different 
paramilitary  groups;  I  do  not  think  they  are 
justified,  and  I  think  that  Partition  could  be 
ended  by  political  means  provided  our  politi- 
cal parties  made  the  necessary  effort.  It  has 
been  the  failure  of  our  political  parties  and 
of  Britain  to  take  any  steps  to  bring  about 
the  ending  of  the  Partition  that  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  escalating  violence  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  historical  and  constitutional  position 
of  Ireland  Is  that  outlined  in  the  first  two 
Articles  of  the  1937  Constitution,  in  the 
proclamation  of  1916.  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  1919,  and  in  the  Bipartisan 
Resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  Dail 
Eireaiui  in  1949  on  the  joint  proposition  of 
Mr.  Cosello  and  Mr.  de  Valera.  These  docu- 
ments should  be  better  known  and  better 
publicized.  Perhaps  the  Irish  American 
Unity  Conference  and  the  A.O.H.  might 
jointly  or  separately  undertake  the  wide 
publication  and  distribution  of  these  four 
important  historical  documents. 

Finally  1  want  to  thank  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  the  Irish-Americans  for  their 
steadfast  determination  to  assist  Ireland  to 
achieve  her  nationhood  as  a  unified  Repub- 
lic of  Ireland. 
Thank  you  very  much.* 
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HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1.  1984 
•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
reviewed  the  proposal  "Tactical  Zero" 
by  Mr.  Edson  W.  Spencer,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Honey- 
well. Inc. 

I  certainly  am  encouraged  by  the 
proposal  and  the  spirit  in  yhich  it  is 
offered.  Mr.  Spencer  chrorfcles  some 
of  the  very  same  concerns  that  I  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  have  made 
concerning  the  Korean  Air  Line  flight 
007,  the  risks  of  nuclear  proliferation 
and  the  instability  of  Government 
leadership  within  the  U.S.S.R.  which 
all  substantially  increase  the  risks  of 
nuclear  confrontation. 

While  Mr.  Spencer  opts  for  a  build 
down  ICBM  strategy,  the  context 
within  which  it  would  take  place— the 
removal  of  all  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
in  Europe;  the  dismantling  of  all  tacti- 
cal nuclear  weapons;  effective  verifica- 
tion; the  banning  future  development 
and  production;  the  establishment  of 
crisis  avoidance  centers;  and  U.S./ 
U.S.S.R.  joint  enforcement— is  signifi- 
cantly different  than  the  existing 
policy  path. 
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Surely  U.S.  policy  and  actions  based 
upon  criteria  such  as  these  could  lead 
to  a  positive  nuclear  arms  agreement. 
Mr.  Spencer  has  made  a  valuable,  posi- 
tive contribution  to  the  nuclear  arms 
debate  which  I  hope  will  receive  care- 
ful consideration. 

It  is  especially  encouraging  to  note 
that  Mr.  Spencer  leads  the  Honeywell 
Corp.,  which  has  the  responsibility  for 
helping  our  Nation  fulfill  its  defense 
needs,  and  yet  he  is  not  hindered  in 
speaking  out  regarding  what  should  be 
our  top  priority:  Nuclear  arms  reduc- 
tion and  their  eventual  elimination. 

I  submit  Mr.  Edson  Spencer's  state- 
ment for  my  colleagues'  review  and 
consideration. 

Mr.  Spencer's  statement  follows: 
Tactical  Zero 
(By  Edson  W.  Spencer) 

The  world  today  faces  three  grave  risks, 
any  one  of  which  could  cause  a  nuclear  acci- 
dent, which  could  in  turn  lead  to  a  major 
war.  The  risk  of  such  a  war  may  be  greater 
than  at  any  time  since  Hitler  marched  into 
the  Rhineland  in  1936.  The  potential  for 
cataclysmic  damage  is  far  greater. 

One  risk  brought  abruptly  into  focus  was 
signaled  by  the  dangerous  series  of  mistakes 
apparently  made  by  the  Soviet  air  defense 
In  shooting  down  Korean  Airlines  Flight 
007.  The  mistakes  that  led  to  the  tragic  loss 
of  a  civilian  aircraft  suggest  the  posslbllty 
of  a  series  of  mistakes  leading  to  something 
far  worse. 

A  second  risk  relates  to  proliferation 
among  nations  of  the  capacity  to  manufac- 
ture nuclear  weapons— and  to  steal  them. 
The  dangers  in  the  use  of  these  weapons  as 
potential  blackmail  threats  pose  a  risk  for 
all  nations,  including  the  two  super  powers. 

A  third  risk  is  due  to  uncertainties  at  the 
top  of  Soviet  civilian  leadership,  which  cur- 
rently appears  weak  and  unsure  of  Its  direc- 
tions. The  military  appears  to  t>e  taking  a 
stronger  role,  and  maneuvering  for  the  next 
succession  could  further  weaken  present 
leaders.  This  In  turn  will  probably  prolong 
the  present  period  of  high  tension  between 
our  country  and  the  Soviet  Union,  making  It 
difficult  to  accomplish  significant  progress 
to  lessen  the  tension  through  negotiations. 

The  history  of  negotiations  t)etween  our 
two  nations  Is  not  encouraging.  As  a  result, 
the  risks  inherent  in  nuclear  confrontation 
seem  to  be  accelerating  faster  than  our  abil- 
ity to  negotiate  safety  nets  that  reduce  the 
chance  of  nuclear  explosions. 

To  mitigate  these  risks,  a  creative  new  Ini- 
tiative Is  needed  by  our  government,  an  Ini- 
tiative that  would  seek  to  achieve  an  Imme- 
diate set  of  objectives  rather  than  gradually 
negotiate  toward  such  an  end  over  a  long 
period  with  very  limited  progress  in  elimi- 
nating the  risks.  As  a  concerned  citizen  who 
IS  also  the  chief  executive  of  a  malor  corpo- 
ration (Honeywell  Inc.  with  over  S800  mil- 
lion in  defense  contracts  last  year).  I  feel 
strongly  that  we  must  bring  Into  play  a  new 
approach  and  an  even  more  heightened 
sense  of  urgency.  Here  are  some  sugges- 
tions: 

First,  we  should  offer  to  remove  from 
Europe  all  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  includ- 
ing missile  warheads  and  munitions,  and 
return  them  to  the  United  States 

Second,  we  should  then  offer  immediate- 
ly—with  complete  Soviet  access  for  verifica- 
tion—to  destroy  these  and  all  other  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  in  our  arsenal  as  well  as 
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seeing  that  those  of  our  NATO  allies  are 
also  destroyed. 

Third,  the  conditions  required  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  our  agreeing  to  do  this 
would  t>e: 

1.  The  signing  and  ratification  of  a  treaty 
between  our  country,  our  NATO  allies  and 
the  Soviet  Union  banning  further  develop- 
ment or  manufacture  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons: 

2.  Simultaneous  with  our  elimination  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons,  the  destruction  of 
all  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  the  Soviet  ar- 
senal, with  free  access  and  verification  by 
U.S.  and  other  NATO  observers: 

3.  Acceptance  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  a 
joint  approach  to  some  type  of  risk-reduc- 
tion or  crisis-avoidance  center  so  that  a  mis- 
take may  be  prevented  from  becoming  a 
cataclysm: 

4.  Finally,  a  U.S./U.S.S.R.-sponsored  U.N. 
agreement  banning  development  and  manu- 
facture of  tacf'-al  nuclear  weapons  by  any 
member  countr>,  with  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union  agreeing  to  enforce  this 
ban  together. 

This  would  still  leave  the  two  super 
powers  at  a  stand-off  in  intercontinental 
strategic  weapons,  but  with  the  potential 
for  negotiating  a  build-down  option  on  both 
sides.  Build-down  to  the  level  of  a  niinimum 
but  still  meaningful  deterrent  might  take  a 
decade  and,  to  zero,  a  lifetime. 

If  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  move  In 
the  direction  of  significantly  reducing  the 
numtier  of  nuclear  weapons,  our  two  coun- 
tries should  then  enter  into  broad-ranging 
discussions  at  various  levels,  tx>th  private- 
sector  and  government.  In  an  attempt  to 
define  our  future  relationships  in  other 
areas.  The  objectives  of  our  two  countries, 
our  historical  background  and  our  mind  sets 
are  very  different.  But  we  do  have  to  coes- 
Ist.  and  to  do  so  we  need  to  have  continuous 
dialogue  and  a  much  deeper  understanding 
of  each  other's  motivations,  fears  and  con- 
cerns. 

Critics  of  this  proposal  may  say  It  is  im- 
practical. It  Is  impractical  If  one  or  both 
super  powers  do  not  have  the  will  to  negoti- 
ate, as  that  only  prolongs  the  bargaining 
stalemate.  It  Is  not  at  all  Impractical  if  it 
can  bring  tx>th  sides  back  to  the  table  and 
move  the  negotiations  forward.  It  makes  our 
Intention  clear  and  could  put  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  spot,  causing  it  to  show  the 
world  Its  Intentions  u  well.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  "tactical  zero"  would  be  In  the  na- 
tional self-interest  of  both  nations.  The  pro- 
posal In  no  way  changes  our  nation's  need 
for  a  strong  defense  in  conventional  weap- 
ons. 

Idealistic^  Yes.  Progress  Is  never  made 
without  Ideals.  Weapons  reduction  cannot 
change  the  attitudes  and  fears  that  led  to 
their  creation  In  the  first  place.  But  a  suc- 
cessful negotiation  leading  to  a  meaningful 
reduction  of  the  nuclear  threat  on  both 
sides  may  help.  In  turn,  to  modify  those  atti- 
tudes and  fears. 

Such  a  position  offers  a  better  negotiating 
posture  than  the  Reagan  "zero  option'  pro- 
posal, which  provided  that  the  United 
States  would  not  deploy  and  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  reduce  intermediate-range  mis- 
siles in  and  around  Europe.  Even  If  It  were 
accepted  by  the  Soviet  Union,  this  proposal 
would  have  left  a  sut)stantlal  nuclear  arse- 
nal In  Europe  on  both  sides.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  proposal  I  am  putting  forward 
for  a  "tactical  zero"  option  could  be  negoti- 
ated. It  would  eliminate  the  irreatest  area  of 
risk  for  accidentally,  or  through  blackmail, 
triggering  a  nuclear  disaster  It  would  clear- 
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ly  define  where  the  free  world  wants  to  go 
in  armament  reductions.  It  would  provide 
the  present  and  future  Soviet  leadership 
with  an  alternative  to  protracted  negotia- 
tions that  reduces  numbers  but  not  risk, 
while  relieving  its  defense  budget  of  sub- 
stantial expenditures.  It  would  have  great 
public  appeal. 

Most  important,  if  successful,  "tactical 
zero"  would  move  the  world  sut>stantially  in 
the  direction  of  t>ecoming  a  safer  place  in 
which  to  live.* 


THE  BUDGET  AND  CHRISTO- 
PHER COLUMBUS'  TWO 
SKULLS 


HON.  ELUOn  H.  LEVITAS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  February  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  George 
Will,  who  is  certainly  one  of  Ronald 
Reagan's  staunchest  supporters  and 
defenders,  has  written  an  interesting 
piece  about  the  present  budget  deficit 
problem,  and  the  less-than-significant 
role  that  a  line-item  veto  might  play. 

Mr.  Will  also  effectively  demolishes 
the  amusing  assumptions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  likens  them  to  the 
existence  of  the  two  skulls  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus  In  a  Havana.  Cuba, 
museum— that  Is  claiming  too  much.  A 
6.1 -percent  T-blll  rate  after  3  years  of 
budget  deficits  at  $180  billion  or 
more— Ha! 

I  would  like  to  place  Mr.  Will's 
column  in  the  Record  for  my  col- 
leagues to  see. 

(From  the  Atlanta  Journal.  Jan.  30.  19841 

Is  RcAGAJi  Seeking  Advice  or  Accomplices? 

(By  George  Will) 

Washington.— Ronald  Reagan,  heading 
the  axiom  that  a  compliment  can  be  a  fo- 
rensic anesthetic  used  a  part  of  a  para- 
graph in  his  State  of  the  IJnlon  address  to 
compliment  Congress.  But  Tip  ONeill.  look- 
ing even  more  than  usual  like  a  rolling  stack 
of  cumulus  clouds,  said  "Blech!"  or  words  to 
that  effect.  Evidently  he  knows  that  Rea- 
gan's proposal  for  a  deml-commlssion  on 
deficit-reduction  measures  Is  evidence  for 
the  axiom  that  when  people  seek  advice 
they  are  seeking  accomplices. 

For  decades.  conser\atlve  after-dinner 
speakers  convulsed  audiences  with  this 
thlghslapper  "Were  not  getting  all  the  gov- 
ernment we're  paying  for— Thank  God!" 
But  In  1984.  a  conservative  administration  is 
cheerily  telling  the  country  that  it  need  not 
pay  for  all  the  government  it  is  getting.  As 
Sen.  Pat  Moynihan  says,  this  administration 
has  made  big  government  cheap:  For  every 
dollar  of  government,  it  asks  only  78  cents 
in  taxes.  (Never  mind  that  if  the  deficit 
path  is  unchanged,  by  1989  half  of  personal 
income-tax  revenues  will  be  needed  Just  to 
pay  the  Interest  on  debt,  and  every  percent- 
age point  increase  in  Interest  rates  may  add 
$15,000  to  the  30-year  cost  of  a  S55.0OO 
mortgage  ) 

Reagan  wants  an  item  veto— power  to 
strike  a  particular  Item  from  an  appropria- 
tions bill  rather  than  choose  between  sign- 
ing or  rejecting  a  huge  spending  package. 
The  t)est  reason  for  granting  his  request  is 
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thai  it  would  strengthen  the  presidency.  An 
item  veto  gives  a  president  the  power  that 
makes  government  work— the  power  to  in- 
flict pain,  and  hence  to  instill  fear.  Forced 
to  choose  between  ir"ddling  with  foreign 
policy  and  preser\'ing  a  cherished  spending 
project,  many  congressmen  would  lose  inter- 
est in  playing  secretary  of  state. 

For  reasons  of  institutional  self-interest. 
Congress  probably  will  not  approve  an  item 
veto,  although  one  argument  against  the 
item  veto  is  that  it  would  enable  Congress  to 
be  irresponsible.  It  could  vote  for  every 
project  favored  by  the  home  folks  and  say 
that  it  is  the  president's  job  to  weed  the 
garden. 

An  item  veto  would  do  less  than  broad 
powers  of  impoundment,  recision  and  defer- 
ral would  do  to  control  spending.  True,  an 
item  veto  can  occasionally  be  a  big  weapon. 
Last  year  Richard  Thornburgh.  Pennsylva- 
nia's Republican  governor,  used  it  to  knock 
one  of  every  eight  dollars  out  of  the  budget 
concocted  by  the  Legislature.  He  even 
vetoed  all  funds  for  the  state  house,  which 
Democrats  control.  But  no  government  can 
be  routinely  run  by  such  bruising  methods. 
Gov.  James  Thompson  of  Illinois  general- 
ly uses  the  item  veto  to  reduce  appropria- 
tions by  about  3  percent.  As  governor  of 
California.  Reagan  used  It  to  reduce  spend- 
ing about  2  percent.  If  he  did  as  much  with 
the  federal  budget,  he  would  cut  the  fiscal 
1985  deficit  just  $18.5  billion.  But  he  could 
not  do  as  much  l)ecause  the  federal  budget 
is  fundamentally  unlike  stale  budgets.  It  Is 
fundamentally  less  susceptible  to  control  by 
vetoes,  item  or  otherwise. 

The  entitlements  component  Is  huge  and 
politically  protected.  The  interest  compo- 
nent Is  large  and  not  optional.  And  this 
president  thinks  defense  spending  is  too 
low.  (Congress  cut  his  fiscal  1984  defense  re- 
quest by  $4.7  billion.)  That  leaves  all  other 
discretionary  social  spending— about  19  per- 
cent of  the  budget-as  the  target  for  item 
vetoes.  Reagan  could  take  a  long,  sharp 
pencil  and  turn  it  into  a  short,  dull  pencil  by 
vetoing  every  item  In  this  portion  of  the 
budget,  and  the  budget  still  would  not  be 
balanced. 

A  president's  most  formidable  constltlonal 
power  Is  negative— the  blocking  power  of 
the  veto.  Reagan  has  not  vetoed  a  single  ap- 
propriations bill  passed  by  the  current  Con- 
gress. Why  not?  Because  in  passing  10  of  13 
appropriations  bills,  and  continuing  resolu- 
tions Congress  has  appropriated  Just  $3.2 
billion  more  than  Reagan  requested  for 
fiscal  1984.  If  facts  can  counter  the  publics 
prejudice  against  Congress,  the  facts  should 
complicate  any  Reagan  plan  to  run  against 
Congress  as  the  culprit  in  the  deficit  drama. 
Even  more  complicating  will  be  Reagan's 
Budget  Message. 

It  will  propose  cuts  for  fiscal  1985  amount- 
ing to  less  than  1  percent  of  non-defense, 
non-Interest  spending:  It  will  project  deficits 
averaging  approximately  $180  billion  over 
the  next  three  years:  and  It  will  say  that 
even  after  three  years  like  that,  the  T-blU 
rale  will  be  just  6.1  percent.  As  an  example 
of  claiming  too  much,  that  calls  to  mind  the 
Havana  museum  that  claimed  to  have  two 
of  Christopher  Columbus  skulls,  one  from 
when  he  was  a  boy  and  one  from  when  he 
was  a  man.  The  human  race,  said  Mark 
Twain,  consists  of  the  dangerously  insane 
and  such  as  are  not.  We  know  to  which 
uroup  belong  the  authors  of  the  T-bill  pro- 
jection.* 
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THE  ECONOMIC  EMERGENCY 
LOAN  PROGRAM 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 


OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  address  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  a  recent  policy  decision  by 
the  administration  that  is  causing 
hardship  to  many  farmers  in  rural 
areas  and  that  is  making  a  nullity  of  a 
recent  court  decision. 

On  October  5,  1983.  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  judge  held  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture's  refusal  to  imple- 
ment the  1-year  extension  of  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Adjust- 
ment Act.  provided  for  in  the  1981 
farm  bill,  was  arbitrary,  capricious, 
and  an  abuse  of  discretion.  He  ordered 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  receive 
and  process  applications  for  economic 
emergency  loans  during  the  period  De- 
cember 22.  ?983,  through  September 
30,  1984.  The  judge  stated  that  the 
Secretary  may  cease  processing  appli- 
cations and  making  economic  emer- 
gency loans  betore  Septemtier  30. 
1984.  only  if  the  total  of  all  loans 
made  pursuant  to  the  order  and  Judg- 
ment earlier  reaches  $600  million,  less 
any  attorneys'  fees  and  related  ex- 
penses awarded  by  the  court. 

On  December  15  of  last  year,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced 
that  the  economic  emergency  loan 
program  was  l)eing  reopened  for  the 
1984  fiscal  year  under  order  of  the 
U.S.  district  court  in  Washington.  D.C. 
and  that  the  agency  was  authorized  to 
lend  a  total  of  $600  million  in  direct 
and  guaranteed  loans  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  suffering  economic  distress 
caused  by  the  cost-price  squeeze. 

Recently,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  turned  the  court  order 
on  Its  head.  It  has  revised  the  amount 
of  direct  loans  that  may  be  made  to  a 
maximum  of  $50  million  and  required 
that  the  balance  must  be  In  the  form 
of  guaranteed  loans.  By  this  action 
OMB  has  changed  the  program  from  a 
$600  million  program  to  a  program  of 
slightly  more  than  $50  million. 

In  my  view  this  Is  a  flagrant  attempt 
by  OMB  to  circumvent  the  order  of 
the  court. 

During  the  years  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program  was  carried  out. 
according  to  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture figures,  only  approximately  $329 
million  In  loan  guarantees  were  made 
compared  to  approximately  $6.3  bil- 
lion in  direct  loans.  Despite  the  urging 
of  Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
others,  this  history  shows  that  rural 
banks  simply  do  not  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  They  do  not  wish 
to  make  loans  which  guarantee  90  per- 
cent of  a  somewhat  risky  operation 
where  they  have  to  bear  10  percent  of 
the  risk  and  also  have  to  service  the 
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loan.  Remember  that  this  program  is 
available  solely  to  farmers  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  else- 
where due  to  economic  stresses  such  as 
a  general  tightening  of  credit  or  a 
cost-price  squeeze.  In  other  words,  the 
program  is  available  only  as  credit  of 
last  resort  to  hard-hit  farmers. 

The  economic  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram that  is  the  subject  of  the  court 
order  appeared  in  the  1981  farm  bill. 
The  Agriculture  Committee  included 
in  the  bill  that  ultimately  passed  the 
House  a  simple  1-year  extension  of  the 
act.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  In  conference,  a 
compromise  was  struck  which  limited 
to  $600  million  the  amount  of  new 
loaris  that  may  be  insured  or  guaran- 
teed under  the  program  during  any 
fiscal  year. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  House  confer- 
ees at  that  time  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
it  was  never  my  intent  or  the  intent  of 
the  committee  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  structure  the 
program  so  as  to  limit  the  amount  of 
direct  loans  in  the  maiuier  that  has 
been  done  this  year.  Until  now.  there 
has  never  been  any  administrative  ap- 
portiorunent  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  the  economic  emergency  loan 
program  as  l)etween  direct  and  guar- 
anteed loans. 

When  Congress  has  wlsheti  to 
permit  such  apportionment  It  has  spe- 
cifically so  stated.  For  example.  In  sec- 
tion 346  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1994)  there  Is  contained  the  dollar  au- 
thorization for  the  regular  lending 
programs  of  PmHA,  a  portion  of 
which  has  been  earmarked  specifically 
for  direct  loans  and  the  balance  for 
guaranteed  loans.  In  addition,  from 
time  to  time  In  the  annual  appropria- 
tions acts  there  have  t)een  funds  so 
earmarked.  However,  In  the  case  of 
the  1981  farm  bill,  where  no  such  ear- 
marking was  made.  It  was  my  Intent 
that  the  full  amount  authorized  would 
be  made  available  for  both  Insured  and 
guaranteed  loans. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  practical 
effect  of  the  Office  of  Management 
BJid  Budget's  decision  Is  In  relation  to 
my  own  district  In  Texas.  The  State  of 
Texas  has  been  allocated  $36  million 
under  the  new  economic  emergency 
loan  program— only  $6  million  of 
which  has  been  earmarked  for  direct 
loans.  My  district,  one  of  the  major  ag- 
ricultural areas  In  the  State,  has  been 
particularly  hard  hit  by  the  recent 
freeze  and  is  suffering  severe  economic 
distress.  Only  one  direct  loan  under 
the  program  has  been  made  to  date  In 
the  district,  and  there  are  no  funds  at 
all  available  at  this  time  in  the  district 
for  direct  loans  under  the  economic 
emergency  loan  program  for  which  ap- 
plications may  be  filed— this,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  court  has  ordered 
that  the  full  amount  of  $600  million 
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be  madf  available  through  September 
30.  1984. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  complaint. 
Many  farmers  are  calling  my  office 
and  those  of  other  members  of  my 
committee  registering  their  complaints 
about  the  OMB  decision.  Ed  Jones. 
chairman  of  the  Sulxrommittee  on 
Conservation.  Credit,  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment, has  been  joined  by  other 
members  of  the  committee  in  a  letter 
to  the  court  requesting  rejection  of 
the  Departments  plan.  The  subcom- 
mittee will  t>e  holding  hearings  to 
review  this  and  other  PmHA  issues  to- 
morrow Thursday.  February  2.  I  have 
been  the  recipient  of  a  letter  from  my 
colleague  and  good  friend.  Carl  Per- 
kins, chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  who  likewise  has 
complained  about  the  catch  22  deci- 
sion of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  He  also  points  out  that  bank- 
ers in  rural  areas  simply  do  not  want 
to  make  economic  emergency  loans 
under  which  they  would  be  required  to 
bear  10  percent  of  the  risk  and  that 
the  OMB  decision  will  have  a  cata- 
strophic effect  on  farmers  in  his  State. 

I  call  upon  the  administration  to  re- 
verse its  recent  announcement  and  put 
into  effect  the  $600  million  economic 
emergency  loan  program  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  intended  by 
Congress  and  by  the  court  order- 
namely,  a  program  under  which  eligi- 
ble farmers  could  obtain  economic 
emergency  loans  either  in  the  form  of 
direct  loans  or  guaranteed  loans  until 
a  total  of  $600  million  in  credit  is  ex- 
tended or  until  September  30,  1984. 
whichever  occurs  first.* 
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stroy  the  world  and  decimate  all  living 
things,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  a  recognized 
world  leader  and  a  super-power,  has  in  its 
arsenal  of  weapons  a  sufficient  numl)er  to 
respond  to  any  threat  to  its  peace  and  secu- 
rity, and 

Whereas  it  is  recognized  that  the  building 
of  nuclear  weapons  has  but  one  significant 
purpose,  the  prevention  of  war.  and  that  the 
continued  stockpiling  of  these  weapons  has 
now  l>egun  to  undermine  this  fundamental 
objective,  and 

Whereas  the  exhorbitant  amount  of 
money  currently  being  spent  for  military 
purposes  has  t>egun  to  sap  our  financial  re- 
sources, placing  a  greater  burden  upon  the 
taxpayer,  and 

Whereas  by  reducing  the  budget  for  nu- 
clear weapons,  some  of  these  monies  can  be 
used  to  aid  programs  that  will  strengthen 
the  economy  and  stability  of  our  nation, 
raising  living  sta.idards  for  those  in  need: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Democratic  Club  of  North  Dade  that  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
l>e  directed  to  prohibit  the  appropriation 
and  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  produc- 
tion, testing  and  deployment  of  any  addi- 
tional nuclear  weapons,  and  that  immediate 
efforts  be  undertaken  to  substantially 
reduce  the  size  of  the  existing  U.S.  nuclear 
arsenal,  as  the  first  step  towards  a  compre- 
hensive reduction  in  the  world  stockpile  of 
nuclear  weapons  that  would  lessen  the  pos- 
sibility of  nuclear  war  and  improve  the 
chances  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  interna- 
tional conflicts,  and.  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  suspen.<;ion  of  funds  l>e 
initiated  by  the  United  States  and  that  it 
serve  as  an  incentive,  encouragement,  and 
challenge  to  the  U.S.S.R.  to  act  likewise:  it 
follows  that  the  onus  for  any  failure  to  re- 
ciprocate would  fall  upon  them  and  that  the 
responsibility  of  failing  to  halt  the  arms 
race  would  earn  them  the  condemnation  of 
all  peace-loving  peoples.* 
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REDUCING  THE  NUCLEAR 
THREAT 

HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,   the    Democratic    Club    of    North 
Dade,  concerned  about  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war.  recently  passed  a  resolu- 
tion  urging   the   President   and   Con- 
gress to  take  immediate  action  to  force 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  world's 
nuclear  weapons.  My  hope  is  that  citi- 
zen organizations,  such  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Club  of  North  Dade,  will  expand 
their  nuclear  disarmament  efforts  and 
by   so  doing,   send   their   message   of 
peace  and  survival  to  both  our  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches. 
Resolution  Expressing  the  Sense  ok  the 
Democratic  Club  of   North   Dade  that 
THE    President    and    Congress    of    the 
United  States   Should  Take   Immediate 
Action  to   Force  a  Substantial  Reduc- 
tion IN  the  World's  Nuclear  Arsenals. 
Thereby  Reducing  the  Threat  of  War 
Whereas  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  a 
nuclear  war.  with  all  its  horrors,  would  de 


THE  MUSIC  MAN  SELLS 
LEMONADE 

HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress last  week  left  many  of  us  in 
wonder,  both  ^t  the  President's  con- 
summate skill  Qo  a  salesman  and  at  the 
way  the  view  of  the  world  he's  selling 
differs  from  reality.  Throughout  the 
speech,  the  President  made  audacious 
claims  regarding  almost  every  issue  he 
touched,  from  environmental  protec- 
tion to  arms  control,  from  the  plight 
of  working  women  to  this  country's 
deepening  involvement  in  Lebanon. 
The  President  brushed  past  his  hor- 
rendous deficits  with  a  call  for  some 
constitutional  cosmetic  surgery  and  a 
no-details  proposal  to  find  $100  billion 
in  savings  cuts  and  tax  loophole  clos- 
ings over  the  next  3  years. 

In  last  Fridays  New  York  Times, 
both  the  editors  and  columnist  Tom 
Wicker  appraised  the  President's 
speech,  examining  some  of  the  Presi- 
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dent's  proposals  and  assertions.  Both 
found  the  quality  of  the  product  not 
equal  to  the  quality  of  the  salesman- 
ship. The  Times  editorial  and  Mr. 
Wicker's  column  follow: 

Mr.  Reagan's  Lemonade 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

After  President  Reagan's  shrewd  and  sen- 
timental speech  to  Congress,  it  would  be 
stunning  indeed  if  he  should  decline  to  run 
for  a  second  term.  Any  State  of  the  Union 
Message  is  to  a  degree  political:  his  this  year 
was  a  masterpiece  of  telling  the  public  what 
he  wants,  it  to  hear. 

Once  again.  Mr.  Reagan  showed  that  he's 
a  great  speaker:  more  important,  he  demon- 
strated his  mastery  of  all  the  chords  that 
tend  to  make  American  hearts  thump  and 
thrill.  And  the  themes  he  sounded  will  be 
haunting  the  Democrats  from  now  until  No- 
vember—not least  the  slogan  "America  is 
back  " 

From  what?  From  a  long  decline  that 
had  drained  this  nation's  spirit."  to  a  "new 
beginning."  So  skillfully  did  Mr.  Reagan  de- 
velop this  motif  that  he  did  not  even  need 
to  tell  anyone  which  came  under  the  Demo- 
crats and  which  had  been  brought  by  his 
own  Administration. 

This  President  never  forgets  the  football- 
fan  desire  of  so  many  Americans  to  t>e  "No. 
1  "— at  least  to  be  told  they're  No.  1— but 
this  time  he  surpassed  himself  in  the  ful- 
someness  of  his  tributes  to  American  great- 
ness. No  one  should  l)elieve  that  this  aspect 
of  his  speech  was  mere  political  flattery; 
rather  it's  so  effective  probably  because  Mr. 
Reagan  really  believes  it,  as  do  most  of  the 
millions  who  heard  him. 

A  shrewd  and  sentimental  speech 

He  also  managed,  perhaps  less  sincerely, 
the  remarkable  feat  of  launching  a  new 
campaign  against  Government  ("still  spend- 
ing too  large  a  percentage  of  the  total  econ- 
omy"), although  now  he  is  the  Govern- 
ment—at least  its  executive  head.  He  re- 
turned to  his  familiar  appeal  to  "family 
values,"  offered  the  attractive  goal  of  a 
manned  space  station  with  no  mention  of  it.s 
cost,  and  declared,  to  the  applause  of  those 
who  could  forget  Nicaragua:  "Governments 
that  rest  on  the  consent  of  the  governed  do 
not  make  war  on  their  neighbors." 

As  the  President  in  office  during  most  of 
the  recession  brought  on  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's tight-money  policy.  Mr.  Reagan  was 
entitled  to  take  credit  for  the  resulting  de- 
cline in  inflation,  and  he  did  so  with  zeal. 
He  stoutly  resisted  new  taxes  in  an  election 
year,  and  put  his  foot  w"rong  only  once- 
drawing  laughter  from  the  Democrats  when 
he  said  his  tax  reform  plans  w"ould  not  be 
ready  until  the  month  after  voters  go  to  the 
polls. 

Mr.  Reagan  had  his  greatest  difficulty  in 
discussing  the  $180-to-$200-billion  yearly 
deficits  that  stretch  away  into  the  future— 
primarily  caused,  as  even  the  chairman  of 
the  Reagan  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
has  testified,  by  the  rising  Reagan  military 
budget,  the  Reagan  tax  cut  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  in  interest  costs. 

In  the  teeth  of  these  facts,  well  known  to 
Congress,  even  Mr.  Reagan's  oratorical  gifts 
could  not  make  it  less  than  incongruous 
that  he  proposed  once  again  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  force  a  balanced  budget.  But 
as  usual,  this  astute  politician  was  not  really 
talking  to  Congress:  he  was  talking  over  its 
head  to  the  voters,  who  may  not  be  inclined 
to  consider  the  deficit  more  important  than 
the  recovering  economy. 
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Still,  if  taxes  are  not  to  be  raised  and  mili- 
tary spending  is  not  to  be  reduced,  what's  to 
be  done  about  deficits  that  won't  go  away 
and  that  sooner  or  later  are  bound  to  be  no- 
ticed? Mr.  Reagan  created  the  impression 
that  other  spending  could  be  cut:  but  every 
discretionery  budget  item,  the  F.B.I,  as  well 
as  welfare,  would  not  be  much  reduced— an 
unpleasant  fact  Mr.  Reagan  did  not  tell  the 
viewers. 

In  1984.  he  did  assure  them,  the  nation  is 
"safer,  stronger  and  more  secure "  than 
when  he  took  office.  This  claim  apparently 
derives  from  the  enormous  military  budgets 
he  has  authorized,  since  he  has  otherwise 
brought  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  most  hostile  point  since  1962.  and  since 
his  deployment  of  medium-range  missiles  in 
Europe  has  had  the  twin  effects  of  making 
the  Russians  feel  more  threatened  and  caus- 
ing them  to  deploy  their  own  medium-range 
mi.ssiles  off  the  U.S.  coasts. 

A  New  York  Times/CBS  News  Poll  found 
49  percent  of  respondents  favoring  with- 
drawal of  the  Marines  from  Lebanon:  58 
percent  so  resonded  to  a  Washington  Post/ 
ABC  poll.  To  these  doubters  Mr.  Reagan  de- 
clared, without  a  shred  of  evidence,  that 
■  we  are  making  progress"  toward  the  dis- 
tant-some think  impossible— goal  of  "a 
free,  independent  and  sovereign  Lebanon." 

But  he  quickly  and  shrewdly  moved  on  to 
a  more  promising  appeal  to  American  pride: 
"We  must  not  be  driven  from  our  objectives 
in  Lebanon  by  state-sponsored  terrorism." 
Then,  with  showmanship  no  Democratic 
candidate  can  hope  to  match,  he  smothered 
the  Lebanese  question  in  his  dramatic  intro- 
duction of  heroic  Sergeant  Trujillo. 

Give  the  President  credit:  He  knows  how 
to  make  lemonade  out  of  his  own  lemons. 


The  Music  Man 

He's  a  what? 

He's  a  music  man  and  he  sells  clarinets  to 
the  kids  in  the  town  with  the  big  trombone 
and  the  ratatat  drums.  .  .  .  And  the  picccolo 
the  picolo  uniforms  too  with  the  shiny  gold 
braid  on  the  coat.  .  .  .  The  fella  sells  bands. 
...  1  don't  know  how  he  does  it  but  he  lives 
like  a  king,  and  he  dallies  and  he  gathers 
and  he  lucks  and  he  shines  and  when  the 
man  dances,  certainly  boys,  what  else:  the 
piper  pays  him. 

That,  said  one  salesman  to  another  in 
Meredith  Willsons  brilliant  1957  musical, 
was  Professor  Harold  Hill,  the  Music  Man. 
Wednesday  night,  it  was  President  Reagan. 

To  watch  him  describe  the  State  of  the 
Union  was  to  see  brilliance  on  the  political 
stage.  Raising  geniality  to  an  art  form,  he 
gathered  and  he  lucked  and  he  shone  and  it 
seems  increasingly  clear  that  what  he'll  an- 
nounce Sunday  night  is,  pipers  please  note, 
he  wants  to  keep  on  dancing. 

There  was  glowing  showmanship  through- 
out. How  did  he  address  the  Other  America 
of  the  disadvantaged,  disabled  and  abused? 
He  told  success  stories  about  individuals 
who  have  conquered  or  helped  others  con- 
quer travail.  How  did  he  address  arms  con- 
trol? By  audaciously  addressing  the  Soviet 
people.  After  presenting  a  brave  Army 
medic,  he  nodded  with  satisfaction.  He  was 
entitled:  it  was  a  masterly  piece  of  business. 
And  the  President  was  at  his  best  pressing 
his  theme:  America  is  back.  Back  from 
What?  cynics  may  gibe.  Let  them  think  back 
to  Watergate,  read  back  to  President 
Carters  1979  alarm  about  the  "crisis  that 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  and  soul  and  spirit 
of  our  national  will. " 

Mr.  Reagan  is  right.  American  never  was  a 
sick  society.  There  is  renewed  energy  and 
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optimism  in  the  country.  This  President 
hears  the  music  and  can  make  the  rest  of  us 
hear  it,  too.  But  then  what? 

One  problem  with  Mr.  Reagan  as  a  politi- 
cal showman  is  he  doesn't  know  when  to 
slop.  For  instance,  he's  a  virtuoso  at  a  soft- 
shoe  shuffle  called  Fast  and  Loose  with  the 
Facts,  and  he  did  it  over  and  over  on 
Wednesday. 

Describing  recent  progress  in  employ- 
ment. Mr.  Reagan  said.  "In  1983.  women 
filled  73  percent  of  all  the  new  jobs  in  man- 
agerial, professional  and  technical  fields.  " 
Big  gains  for  professional  women,  right? 
Wrong.  The  figure  includes  sales  and  admin- 
istrative support  work— all  those  clerical 
jobs  that  women  have  always  filled. 

Mr.  Reagan  boasted  that  he  wants  to  give 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  "one 
of  the  largest  percentage  budget  increases 
of  any  agency. "  True,  but  even  if  he  suc- 
ceeds in  raising  it  to  $1.29  billion,  E.P.A. 
would  still  be  getting  $63  million  less  than 
under  President  Carter. 

The  hole  in  Professor  Hill's  programs  was 
not  fraud.  For  all  his  dance  and  dazzle,  he 
did  deliver  the  clarinets  and  epaulets.  His 
problem  was  that  he  had  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren how  to  play— but  didn't  know  one  note 
from  another.  His  remedy:  "A  revolutionary 
new  method  called  the  Think  System  where 
you  don't  bother  with  notes." 

The  hole  in  Mr.  Reagan's  program  is  that 
he  doesn't  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  For 
every  dollar  he  wants  to  spend,  he's  short 
about  20  cents.  Where  will  he  get  it?  By  bor- 
rowing. Then  how  can  he  control  the  zoom- 
ing deficit?  Mr.  Reagan's  answer  is  some- 
thing like  the  Think  System. 

A  prudent  remedy  would  be  to  raise  taxes. 
Horrors,  no,  Mr.  Reagan  said.  Why,  "It 
would  be  immoral  to  make  those  who  are 
paying  taxes  pay  more  to  compensate  for 
those  tin  the  underground  economy  1  who 
aren't  paying  their  share. "  How  much  sense 
does  that  make?  Internal  Revenue  estimates 
that  its  losing  $15  billion  a  year  in  taxes  not 
collected  from  the  underground  economy. 
Even  if  Mr.  Reagan  captured  every  cent  of 
that,  compare  it  with  the  deficit:  $180  bil- 
lion. 

Instead  of  a  tax  increase,  he  proposes  defi- 
cit dodges.  A  line-item  veto,  for  instance- 
but  he  doesn't  say  which  lines  he  would 
veto.  What's  left?  "Some  still  think  there 
are  vast  pockets  of  fraud,  waste  and  abuse 
out  there.  In  fact,  nearly  every  stone  has 
been  turned  over. "  So  says  David  Stockman. 
Mr.  Reagan's  budget  director. 

America  is  upbeat  now,  mainly  because 
the  business  cycle  has  gone  from  recession 
to  recovery.  Mr.  Reagan  is  skillful  at  con- 
veying an  optimistic  mood,  but  he  has  not 
shown  how  he's  responsible  for  it.  Worse, 
his  deficit  spending  can  hasten  a  savage  new 
cycle  of  inflation  and  recession.  The  Presi- 
dent offers  no  program  to  guard  against 
that  and  no  protection  for  the  victims.  Only 
music* 
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budget  to  the  American  people.  And 
this    time    he    is    armed    with    more 
charts,    graphs,    and    anecdotes    than 
ever— all  purporting  to  show  a  country 
on  the  rebound,  with  peace  and  pros- 
perity evident  from  sea  to  shining  sea. 
But  the  economy  is  not  a  Hollywood 
set,  and  Americans  do  not  live  in  the 
land  of  make  believe.  Even  a  cursory 
look  at   the  budget  reveals  who  the 
wirmers    and    losers    are    under    the 
Reagan  regime.  The  winners,  not  sur- 
prisingly, are  the  rich  and  the  mili- 
tary-industrial   complex.    The    Great 
Tax  Giveaway  of  1981,  which  relieved 
corporations  and  wealthy   individuals 
of  most  of  their  tax  obligations,  re- 
mains    intact.     Meanwhile,     military 
spending  rolls  on:  Reagan  proposes  a 
13-percent  increase  after  inflation  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  accounting  for  over 
half  the  increase  in  spending  for  all 
Federal  programs. 

The  losers— and  here  again  there  are 
no  surprises— are  working  people,  the 
elderly,  and  the  poor.  Having  gutted 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration,     the     President     has 
begun  undermining  the  health  of  our 
work    force    by    another    means:    He 
wants  to  tax  employer-provided  health 
insurance  benefits.  The  well-being  of 
millions  of  employees  would  be  put  in 
jeopardy,  as  they  would  be  unable  to 
afford  to  pay  for  health  care  out  of 
their   own   pockets.   To   Mr.   Reagan, 
equity  means  being  unfair  to  all  vul- 
nerable people;  he  intends  to  deprive 
senior  citizens  of  their  peace  of  mind 
and  financial  security  as  well.  Raising 
beneficiary  premiums  under  medicare 
part  B  would  do  just  that— hospital 
and     physician     outpatient     services, 
which    are    essential    to    the   elderly, 
would  be  an  option  exclusively  for  the 
well-to-do  if  the  President  prevails.  No 
one  needs  to  recite  the  suffering  in- 
flicted   upon    the    poor    during    the 
Reagan  era;  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
suffering  will  continue  if  his  current 
budget   proposals   are   enacted.   Over 
500.000  women,  infants,  and  children 
would  be  forced  off  the  rolls  of  domes- 
tic food  assistance  programs.  This  the 
President  calls  prosperity.  The  price 
tag?  A  $180  billion  defict  for  the  up- 
coming year.« 


THE  REAGAN  BUDGET 

HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ronald  Reagan  has  made  a  career  out 
of  promoting,  on  an  off  the  silver 
screen.  He  is  back  on  the  stump  this 
week,  trying  to  sell  his  fiscal  year  1985 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1.  1984 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  February  1. 
1984,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
The  State  of  the  Union 
One  week  ago  today.  President  Reagan 
gave  Congress  and  the  nation  his  third  mes- 
sage on  the  State  of  the  Union.  It  was  a  pol- 
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ished  speech,  buoyant  in  tone,  powerful  in 
appeal. 

The  themes  of  the  speech  were  compel- 
ling. Its  title.  "America  Is  Back."  captured 
best  what  the  President  was  trying  to  say. 
He  spoke  with  unbridled  confidence  in  the 
nation's  future.  America  was  "standing  tall 
•  •  •  too  great  for  small  dreams."  It  was 
"keeping  faith  with  the  mighty  spirit  of  free 
people  •  •  •  a  rising  sun  fresh  from  the 
hand  of  God."  The  "best  days"  of  man's 
"best  hope"  lay  ahead.  Another  potent 
theme,  that  of  America's  goodness,  ran  par- 
allel to  this  one.  America  was  "a  force  for 
good,"  its  people  "a  good  and  loving 
people."  its  heart  "strong,  good,  and  true." 
The  traditional  values  of  "faith,  family, 
work,  neighborhood,  peace,  and  freedom" 
were  stressed  as  a  third  theme.  My  guess  is 
that  these  themes  of  confidence,  goodness, 
and  traditional  values  struck  responsive 
chords  in  most  Americans.  As  Mr.  Reagan 
developed  them  in  his  speech.  I  knew  that  I 
was  watching  a  masterly  political  perform- 
ance. While  I  agree  with  him  that  America 
is  not  "a  sick  society."  I  found  myself  think- 
ing that  the  state  of  our  union  is  not  as  rosy 
as  he  said,  and  wondering  whether  he  was 
levelling  with  us  on  the  nature  of  our  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Reagan  built  successfully  on  his  basic 
themes  when  he  enunciated  the  broad  goals 
of  his  Presidency.  He  stood  on  the  shoulders 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Dwlght  Eisenhower, 
and  John  Kennedy,  and  touched  on  nearly 
every  Idea  and  constituency  necessary  to  his 
success.  He  called  for  unity  among  Ameri- 
cans so  that  we  could  ensure  steady  econom- 
ic growth,  develop  space  as  the  next  fron- 
tier, strengthen  traditional  values,  and  work 
for  meaningful  peace.  Mr  Reagan  adopted  a 
conciliatory  tone  and  a  politically  pragmatic 
stance  throughout  the  speech.  Oone  were 
the  harsh  works  of  confrontation  and  parti- 
sanship. This  tone,  and  the  emphasis  In  this 
speech  on  peace  and  prosperity,  shifted  him 
toward  the  political  center.  He  noted  that 
he  had  'Joined  hands  in  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion "  with  Congress  to  bolster  the  economy, 
that  Congress  "deserved  America's  thanks" 
for  restoring  the  military,  and  that  Con- 
gress helps  everyone,  too."  The  remarks  di- 
rected to  the  Soviet  people  (not  the  govern- 
ment) were  for  me  the  most  moving  of  the 
speech.  Reminding  his  audience  that  Ameri- 
cans and  Soviets  had  never  faced  one  an- 
other in  battle,  he  proclaimed  that  a  "nucle- 
ar war  cannot  be  won  and  must  never  be 
fought"  and  that  It  "would  be  better  to  do 
away  with  nuclear  weapons  entirely."  The 
House  chamber  erupted  in  applause,  and 
Soviet  Amt>assador  Dobrynln  nodded  his  ap- 
proval. In  contrast  to  his  earlier  addresses, 
this  speech  Included  no  overt  demands  on 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  overuU  thrust  and  tenor  of  the  ad- 
dress were  impressive,  but  I  was  troubled  a 
number  of  times  when  the  President  got 
down  to  particulars.  After  the  speech  I  re- 
flected on  the  tough  Issues  before  Congress, 
such  as  the  budget  deficit  and  Lebanon,  and 
I  felt  disappointed  that  they  were  not  more 
forcefully  addressed.  I  got  the  sense  that 
Mr.  Reagan  wanted  somehow  to  defer  our 
problems,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  say  how 
serious  our  problems  are  or  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  dealing  with  them.  His 
treatment  of  the  deficit  was  a  good  exam- 
ple. He  wanted  to  face  the  deficit,  but  not 
yet.  He  did  not  go  far  beyond  acknowledging 
that  the  deficit  was  "a  cause  for  worry  "  and 
that  there  was  ""a  difference  of  opinion"  on 
the  proper  response.  I  think  the  President 
should  have  sUted  that  the  nation  faces  a 
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serious  fiscal  crisis.  That  crisis  may  be  only 
partly  of  his  making,  but  it  is  certainly  his 
and  Congress's  responsibility  to  handle  it. 
His  suggestion  that  Congress  make  a  small 
deficit-reducing  "downpayment"  and  set  up 
a  commission  to  reach  prompt  agreement" 
on  a  deficit-reducing  plan  struck  me  as  a 
way  of  avoiding  hard  choices  and  deferring 
his  recommendations.  Even  so,  I  believe 
that  the  people  expect  the  President  to  take 
every  reasonable  step  to  get  the  deficit 
down,  and  that  Congress  should  cooperate 
with  him.  However.  Mr.  Reagan  cannot 
insist  that  the  defense  budget  not  be 
touched,  that  tax  reform  not  be  started,  and 
that  domestic  spending  alone  be  cut. 

Also  troubling  to  me  was  the  President's 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  overspending. 
The  root  of  our  economic  problem,  he  said, 
was  that  "government's  share  is  more  than 
we  can  afford,"  but  he  mentioned  neither 
his  failure  to  veto  a  single  spending  bill  last 
year  nor  the  fact  that  government  spending 
as  a  portion  of  the  gross  national  product  is 
higher  now  than  when  he  took  office.  As 
chief  executive,  he  cannot  pose  as  an  outsid- 
er in  attacking  the  problem  of  overspending. 
He  argued  that  government  must  spend  "no 
more  than  it  takes  in, "  but  in  his  budget  he 
will  propose  that  we  do  Just  that,  with  more 
money  for  a  huge  defense  buildup,  a  perma- 
nently-manned space  station,  increased  aid 
for  Central  America,  and  many  environmen- 
tal Initiatives.  These  efforts.  If  approved, 
would  cost  taxpayers  billions. 

While  no  presidential  message  pleases  ev- 
eryone In  every  way,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
Important  things  were  omitted,  were  left  un- 
explained, or  else  were  not  fully  expounded. 
For  example,  there  was  not  a  word  In  the 
speech  on  the  problems  of  farmers  despite 
their  recent  struggles.  Civil  rights  was  com- 
pletely Ignored  as  well.  As  to  unexplained 
remarks,  I  was  puzzled  when  Mr.  Reagan 
said  that  "the  United  States  is  safer,  strong- 
er, and  more  secure  In  1984  than  before." 
Nearly  all  foreign  affairs  experts  agree  that 
since  the  breakdown  of  Soviet-American  dia- 
logue, the  world  has  grown  more  perilous 
for  America,  Then  there  were  hints  of  poli- 
cies which  Mr.  Reagan  did  not  see  fit  to  ex- 
pound. For  example,  he  made  vague  men- 
tion of  a  plan  to  "simplify  the  entire  tax 
code,"  a  good  Idea  by  any  standard,  but  he 
put  It  off  until  next  year. 

Unlike  most  SUte  of  the  Union  addresses, 
this  one  was  sparing  In  Its  references  to  for- 
eign affairs.  One  of  the  most  controversial 
topics  in  America  today,  Lebanort.  occupied 
a  few  seconds.  Other  problems  in  the 
Middle  East  did  not  come  up.  Comments  on 
turmoil  In  Central  America  were  confined  to 
one  sentence.  There  was  no  word  of  the 
world  debt  crisis  or  the  strains  between 
Europe  and  America,* 


NEW  LAWS/JUDOES  NEEDED  TO 
COMBAT  TERRORISM 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  AaixoMA 
tM  THS  ROUS!  OF  RXPaZSUfTATIVtS 

Wednetday.  February  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
night  F*resident  Reagan  made  his  state 
of  the  Union  address,  the  media  em- 
phasized the  elaborate  security  meas- 
ures In  place  to  protect  the  President 
and  other  governmental  leaders. 

International  terrorism— the  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  suicidal  fanat- 
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ics— can  no  longer  be  ignored.  Pru- 
dence has  required  the  erection  of  con- 
crete barriers  on  the  approaches  to 
the  White  House,  the  Capitol,  and 
other  Government  buildings. 

When  we  think  of  the  Olympic 
games,  we  are  reminded  of  the  terror- 
ist atrocities  when  the  Olympics  were 
held  in  Munich.  Germany. 

The  marines  In  Beirut  were  victims 
of  a  terrorist  attack.  Our  embassies 
around  the  world  have  suffered  from 
terrorists.  And  we  know  there  are 
many  such  groups  operating  in  the 
United  States.  The  PALN.  F\>erzas  Ar- 
madas de  LiberaciOn  Nacional  (Armed 
Forces  for  National  Liberation)  is  a 
Puerto  Rican  terrorist  group  which 
openly  boasts  of  its  violent  activities. 

We  expect  the  FBI  and  oiu-  other  se- 
curity agencies  to  control  and  contain 
these  terrorists. 

Last  Thursday  the  Associated  Press 
reported  of  an  ongoing  investigation  in 
Chicago.  It  appears  that  the  FBI  ar- 
ranged to  have  video  tape  recorders 
and  cameras  photograph  the  Illegal  ac- 
tivities of  four  members  of  the  PALN 
In  Chicago. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press, 
the  FBI  captured  on  tape  the  making 
of  bombs,  the  assembly  of  weapons, 
and  planned  to  use  this  evidence  in 
the  prosecution  of  these  four  terror- 
ists. 

A  Chicago  U.S.  District  Judge. 
George  N.  Lelghton.  has  now  banned 
the  use  of  the  video  tapes  on  the 
grounds  that  they  amounted  to  unrea- 
sonable search  and  seizure. 

I  am  dedicated  to  protecting  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  individual  U.S.  citizen.  But 
to  my  way  of  thinking  this  ruling  by 
Judge  Lelghton  is  destructive  and  un- 
reasonable. 

Of  course,  we  want  to  keep  America 
an  open  society,  but  it  seems  to  me  the 
courts  have  ignored  the  responsibility 
of  Government  to  keep  the  citizen  safe 
In  his  person  and  his  property  when 
they  forbid  the  use  of  evidence  which 
clearly  substantiates  charges  of  illegal 
activity. 

In  his  opinion,  according  to  the  AP. 
the  Judge  said,  "The  home  Is  a  sacred 
place  In  this  country." 

Indeed  it  is,  judge,  so  long  as  It  is  a 
shelter  for  law-abiding  peaceful  citl- 
tens.  When  it  becomes  a  laboratory 
for  the  preparation  of  bombs  and 
weapons.  It  Is  ridiculous  to  claim  the 
home  privacy  protection. 

In  the  past  20  years,  the  courts  have 
too  often  sided  with  the  criminals.  Ad- 
mitted killers  have  been  freed  on  tech- 
nicalities. 

Now  it  appears  these  four  Puerto 
Rican  terrorists  will  avoid  punishment 
as  a  result  of  the  action  of  Judge 
Lelghton. 

This  Judge's  ruling  Is  indefensible. 
The  law  and  the  courts  were  created 
to  provide  Justice,  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent and  pimlsh  the  guilty. 
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To  permit  these  four  Puerto  Rican 
terrorists  to  escape  responsibility  for 
their  actions  on  the  grounds  that  their 
home  was  a  sacred  place,  off  limits  to 
the  FBI,  Is  unacceptable. 

Of  course,  the  Government  will 
appeal  Judge  Leighton's  decision  and 
the  taxpayers  will  pay  thousands  of 
dollars  to  support  this  urmecessary  ex- 
pense.* 


TREND  DATA  DEBUNKS 
POPULAR  MYTHS  ON  ACID  RAIN 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  0 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  grow- 
ing body  of  evidence  Is  emerging 
which  Indicates  that  sulfate  levels  in 
precipitation  falling  on  the  Northeast 
and  New  York  are  decreasing;  surface 
waters  in  that  region  which  are  acidi- 
fied became  so  before  the  mid-  to  late- 
1960's  and  are  how  showing  recovery, 
and  that  emission  sources  in  the 
Northeast  have  a  more  direct  and 
greater  Influence  on  sulfate  levels  In 
precipitation  In  that  region. 

It  has  been  known  for  many  years 
that  sulfur  dioxide  can  undergo  oxida- 
tion In  the  atmosphere  to  sulfur  trlox- 
ide  and  hence  give  rise  to  various  at- 
mospheric sulfates,  including  sulfuric 
acid.  Similarly,  nitrogen  oxides  can  be 
converted  to  atmospheric  nitric  acid 
and  nitrates.  These  elements  are  the 
predominant  anions  associated  with 
hydrogen  Ions  in  what  is  commonly 
termed  "acid  rain." 

However,  little  historical  data  exlc 
which  provide  a  continuous  record  of 
sulfate  concentrations  in  precipitation 
and  surface  waters.  Where  such  data 
does  exist,  the  popularized  notion  that 
acid  rain  is  increasing  in  the  North- 
east, that  acid  rain  is  a  phenomenon 
of  recent  vintage,  and  that  Midwestern 
emission  sources  are  the  prime  culprit 
in  the  acidification  of  certain  North- 
eastern surface  waters  does  not  stand 
the  test  of  scientific  auialysis. 

At  present,  trend  data  of  high  qual- 
ity is  available  from  the  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey's  monitoring  network  in 
new  York,  the  Hubbard  Brook  Experi- 
mental Forest  In  New  Hampshire  and 
from  the  DOE-EPA  MAP3S  sites  at 
Whlteface  and  Ithaca,  N.Y.  The  USGS 
is  the  lead  agency  for  monitoring  at- 
mospheric deposition  under  the  Inter- 
agency Task  Force  on  Acid  Precipita- 
tion. 

Analysis  of  the  Hubbard  Brook  sul- 
fate data  indicates  a  30-percent  de- 
crease in  precipitation  sulfate  concen- 
trations from  1964-65  to  1970-80  with 
data  from  the  USGS  sites  at  Hinckley 
and  Mays  Point,  N.Y.,  showing  the 
same  decrease  over  that  period.  A 
small  downward  trend  was  found  at 
the  USGS  Canton  site  In  New  York 
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and  no  trend  was  found  at  the  Sur- 
vey's sites  at  Salamanca,  N.Y.,  and  at 
Athens,  Pa. 

With  respect  to  New  York  streams, 
the  USGS  has  found  that  sulfate  con- 
centrations have  decreased  an  average 
of  1  percent  to  4  percent  per  year. 

The  USGS  has  also  reported  recent- 
ly that  acidification  of  precipitation  in 
the  Northeast  occurred  primarily 
before  the  mid-1950's  and  has  largely 
stabilized  since  the  mid-1960's.  Acidi- 
fied surface  waters  In  the  Northeast 
became  so  prior  to  the  mld-1960's,  and 
since  that  time,  some  streams  have 
shown  a  slight  recovery. 

Perhaps  of  even  greater  Importance 
with  respect  to  congressional  consider- 
ation of  the  acid  rain  Issue  Is  evidence 
which  suggests  that  local  emission 
sources  in  the  Northeast  may  influ- 
ence acid  deposition  at  sites  in  that 
region  more  so  than  emission  sources 
located  in  the  Midwest. 

Between  1965  and  1978,  sulfur  diox- 
ide emissions  in  the  Northeast  de- 
creased by  about  38  percent.  However, 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  during  this 
same  period  Increased  in  the  South- 
east, decreased  by  11  percent  in  the 
Mid-Atlantic,  and  decreased  by  18  per- 
cent in  the  Midwest.  As  noted  earlier, 
precipitation  sulfate  concentrations  in 
the  Northeast  decreased  by  30  percent 
between  1964-65  and  1979-80.  This  de- 
crease In  sulfate  concentrations  corre- 
lates with  the  decrease  in  sulfur  diox- 
ide emissions  In  the  Northeast  more  so 
than  from  any  other  region. 

This  information,  when  coupled 
with  data  on  sulfur  dioxide  emission 
densities  of  various  Northeastern  and 
Midwestern  States— which  shows  that 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  emits 
more  of  this  pollutant  per  square  mile 
than  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  and  Illinois— throws  a 
great  deal  of  uncertainty  over  acid 
rain  control  programs  which  seek  to 
place  greater  emission  reductions  on 
Midwestern  States.  Such  proposals  are 
also  unacceptable  from  an  analysis  of 
precipitation  and  surface  water  trend 
data  from  the  Northeast. 

Data  from  the  USGS's  national 
trends  network  and  the  EIPA  national 
lake  survey  will  further  enhance  our 
understanding  of  acid  deposition  and 
Its  effects  on  the  environment.  The 
fiscal  year  1985  research  budgets  of 
these  and  other  agencies  Involved  with 
the  Interagency  Taisk  Force  on  Acid 
Precipitation  should  be  supported  by 
all  with  an  interest  in  this  subject.* 


DR.  MAX  NOVICH 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
honor  today  to  recognize  the  accom- 
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pllshed  work  of  my  good  friend.  Dr. 
Max  Novich.  Max  has  distinguished 
himself  through  the  years  as  an  ortho- 
pedic physician.  Moreover,  he  is  a  tal- 
ented sportsman  who  maintains  a  life- 
long interest  in  boxing. 

As  we  all  know,  there  recently  have 
been  numerous  criticisms  regarding 
deaths  and  serious  injuries  sustained 
during  boxing  matches.  As  a  former 
amateur.  Intercollegiate  and  Olympic 
boxer.  Max  was  acutely  aware  of  the 
absence  of  health  prevention  and 
safety  procedures  In  the  ring.  Always  a 
man  of  energy  and  commitment.  Max 
followed  through  on  this  concern  and 
developed  the  National  Boxing  Safety 
Center  at  United  Hospitals  Medical 
Center,  in  Newark,  N.J. 

The  National  Boxing  Safety  Center 
was  formally  announced  on  September 
29,  1983.  The  center  boasts  approxi- 
mately 16  physicians,  many  distin- 
guished administrative  members,  and 
a  special  boxing  panel.  This  panel  will 
address  the  medical  problems  unique 
to  boxing. 

The  goals  developed  and  reported  by 
the  National  Boxing  Safety  Center 
are:  First,  to  prevent  unnecessary  inju- 
ries: A  multidisciplinary  prefight  ex- 
amination will  determine  whether  an 
athlete  is  fit  to  fight;  second,  to  assure 
boxing  safety  In  the  ring:  An  ongoing 
series  of  educational  seminars  for 
boxers,  trainers,  referees  and  allied 
health  personnel,  will  enhance  their 
ability  to  assure  a  contestant's  fitness 
to  fight;  third,  to  provide  followup 
care  after  every  bout  to  determine  if  a 
boxer  has  sustained  Injuries:  All 
boxers  in  the  National  Boxing  Safety 
Center  program  will  be  examined  for 
Injuries  postfight;  fourth,  to  conduct 
research  Into  the  nature  of  boxing  in- 
juries in  order  to  lessen  their  occur- 
ence, and  last,  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  governing  bodies  concerning 
administrative  changes  which  would 
reduce  boxing  injury  deaths  in  the 
ring. 

Max  maintains  outstanding  qualifi- 
cations. He  was  the  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Ringside 
Physicians,  medical  director  and  hon- 
orary member  of  the  World  Boxing 
Hall  of  Fame,  and  was  a  ringside  phy- 
sician attending  U.S.  boxers  In  the 
1968,  1972,  and  1976  Olympic  Games. 
For  those  of  us  Interested  In  maintain- 
ing a  safe  sport  of  boxing,  we  are  for- 
tunate to  have  someone  as  knowledge- 
able and  dedicated  about  boxing  as 
Max  working  for  us.  I  am  proud  to 
count  him  among  my  friends.* 
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ANNUAL  BOY  SCOUT  REPORT 
ACCEPTED  BY   REPRESENTA 
TIVE  BOB  SMITH  FOR  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  (BOB)  SMITH 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr. 
Speaker,  colleagues,  it  was  my  distinct 
honor  and  privilege  today,  as  one  of  32 
Eagle  Scouts  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  now  serving  in  this  House,  to 
accept  the  Boy  Scouts'  1983  Report  to 
the  Nation  on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  Also  this 
morning,  our  colleague  Senator 
Lawton  Chiles  accepted  the  report 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  and  tomorrow. 
President  Reagan  will  accept  a  similar 
report. 

My  lifelong  association  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  is  a  matter  of  great 
pride  to  me.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no 
more  significant  builder  of  character, 
leadership,  ingenuity,  and  citizenship 
in  the  young  men  of  America  than  the 
Boy  Scout  organization.  The  very 
finest  traits  of  desirable  young  Ameri- 
cans are  often  instilled  through  this 
highly  acclaimed  group. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  note  that 
today,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  has 
nearly  S'z  million  members,  recently 
completing  its  fourth  consecutive  year 
of  increased  membership.  So  many  of 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow  are  today 
being  exposed  to  the  needs  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  leadership  through 
their  association  with  the  Scouts  that 
I  believe  a  very  positive  note  is  sound- 
ing for  the  future  of  America  itself. 

My  thanks  are  extended  to  Mr.  Lee 
G.  ••Chilly"  White  of  Bend.  Oreg.. 
within  my  own  Second  Congressional 
District,  and  his  fellow  scouts  from 
throughout  the  Nation  who  took  part 
in  this  morning's  ceremonies  right 
here  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber. 

On  behalf  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  I  take 
great  pleasure  now  in  officially  pre- 
senting the  report  to  Members  of  this 
House  and.  through  the  Congression- 
al Record,  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

1983  Report  to  the  Nation.  Boy  Scouts  or 
America 
It  is  the  mission  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  to  ser%'e  others  by  helping  to  instill 
values  in  young  people  and  in  other  ways 
prepare  them  to  make  ethical  choices  over 
their  lifetime  in  achieving  their  full  poten- 
tial. The  values  we  strive  to  instill  are  based 
on  those  found  in  the  Scout  Oath  and  Law. 

SCOUT  OATH  OR  PROMISE 

On  my  honor  I  will  do  my  best 

To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  country  and 

to  obey  the  Scout  Law, 
To  help  other  people  at  all  times: 
To  keep  myself  physically  strong,  mentally 

awake,  and  morally  straight. 
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SCOUT  LAW 

A  Scout  is:  Trustworthy.  Loyal.  Helpful. 
Friendly.  Courteous.  Kind.  Obedient.  Cheer- 
ful. Thrifty.  Brave.  Clean.  Reverent. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  completed  its 
fourth  consecutive  year  of  gain  in  member- 
ship. At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were 
3.443.794  Cub  Scouts.  Boy  Scouts,  and  Ex- 
plorers enjoying  Scouting  in  133.758  packs, 
troops,  and  posts.  In  addition,  there  were 
123.405  boys  registered  as  Tiger  Culw. 

Scouting  has  faced  substantial  and  in- 
creasing challenges  during  the  past  decade. 
iKJth  within  the  organization  and  from  soci- 
ety at  large.  To  meet  these  challenges,  the 
national  Executive  Board  early  in  1982 
asked  a  group  of  volunteers  and  profession- 
als, which  became  the  Shaping  Tomorrow 
Steering  Committee,  to  undertake  a  project 
that  would  examine  thoroughly  all  major 
aspects  of  the  Boy  Scouu  of  America  and 
define  those  needed  changes  in  strategy  and 
organization  that  would  enable  it  to  fulfull 
its  mission  more  effectively. 

The  result  of  the  Shaping  Tomorrow- 
project  was  a  report  that  contains  strategy 
and  structural  recommendations,  strength- 
ening organization  arrangements  and  creat- 
ing effective  change  via  55  suggested  major 
projects.  Many  of  these  projects  are  being 
implemented  immediately.  Shaping  Tomor- 
row endorses  the  mission  and  objectives  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  but  encourages 
better  methods  to  market,  service,  and  deliv- 
er the  full  program  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  It  emphasizes  our  mission. 

A  Campaign  for  Character  was  conducted 
during  1979-83  to  finance  major  needs  for 
the  1980s.  The  $49  million  campaign, 
headed  by  Charles  M.  Pigott  of  Bellevue. 
Wash.,  provided  funds  for  the  national 
office  building,  the  Florida  National  High 
Adventure  Sea  Base.  Foundations  for 
Growth.  Shaping  Tomorrow,  research  and 
development  needs.  World  Scouting,  retiree 
benefits,  special  projects,  and  for  endow- 
ment purposes.  At  the  end  of  the  year  more 
than  $52.5  million  was  reported.  These 
funds  will  help  the  Boy  ScouU  of  America 
achieve  its  mission. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  our  National 
Court  of  Honor  was  the  awarding  of  the 
Distinguished  Eagle  Scout  Award  to  White 
House  Press  Secretary  James  Brady.  During 
the  year.  43  Distinguished  Eagle  Scout 
Awards  were  presented  to  outstanding 
adults  who  had  received  the  Eagle  Award  at 
least  25  years  earlier  and  24.357  youth  mem- 
bers received  the  E^agle  Award.  Also  present- 
ed were  1  Honor  Medal  With  Crossed  Palms, 
31  Honor  Medals,  and  95  Heroism  Awards 
for  heroic  deeds  in  saving  or  attempting  to 
save  life  and  170  Medals  of  Merit  for  out- 
standing acts  of  service. 

There  are  260  active  chapters  of  the  Na- 
tional Eagle  Scout  Association.  The  purpose 
of  the  association  is  to  identify  and  enroll 
all  living  Eagle  Scouts,  to  provide  additional 
resources  for  local  councils.  During  this 
year.  NESA  presented  34  Scoutmaster 
Awards  to  outstanding  Scoutmasters  who 
contributed  to  the  Boy  Scout  advancement 
program  by  guiding  youth  members  to  the 
rank  of  Eagle  Scout. 

More  than  200.000  Cub  Scouts.  Boy 
Scouts,  and  Explorers  with  handicapping 
conditions  are  registered  in  local  schools,  re- 
ligious institutions,  hospitals,  civic  organiza- 
tions, and  agencies  that  serve  handicapped 
people.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  was 
awarded  the  Margaret  Pope  Hovey  Award 
by  the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  rehabilitation  and  employ- 
ment of  handicapped  persons. 
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Boys^  Life  continued  to  dramatize  Cub 
Scouting  and  Boy  Scouting  with  special  sec- 
tions in  every  issue.  The  magazine  also  spot- 
lighted the  XV  World  Scout  Jamboree  with 
articles  and  columns,  culminating  with  a 
jamboree  report  after  the  big  event.  An- 
other highlight  was  an  Olympic  section  in 
the  July  issue  followed  by  monthly  features 
pointing  to  the  1984  Olympics.  The  maga- 
zine also  published  special  issues  on  sports, 
fishing,  our  outdoor  heritage,  and  monthly 
columns  of  high  interest  in  the  fields  of 
cars,  hobbies,  nature,  and  science  as  well  as 
exciting  fiction  designed  to  develop  good 
reading  habits. 

The  second  year  of  Tiger  Cubs.  BSA.  for 
7-year-old  boys  and  an  adult  partner  provid- 
ed 123.000  families  an  opportunity  to  grow 
closer  together  through  the  17  Big  Ideas  of- 
fered through  the  program.  The  motto  Is: 
Search,  Discover.  Share.  The  Promise  is:  I 
promise  to  love  God,  my  family,  and  my 
country,  and  to  learn  about  the  world. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  was  well  rep- 
resented at  the  XV  World  Scout  Jamboree 
held  July  4-16,  1983.  in  Kananaskis  Coun- 
try, a  provincial  park  in  the  Canadian  Rock- 
ies. Our  contingent  consisted  of  3,313  Scouts 
and  54  contingent  leaders,  plus  168  volun- 
teers assigned  to  the  Canadian  headquarters 
staff.  There  were  14.000  Scouu  and  leaders 
from  102  countries  participating.  The  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  hosted  the  29th  World 
Conference  in  Detroit.  Mich..  July  18-22. 
1983.  There  were  650  national  Scout  leaders 
representing  102  countries  in  attendance. 

The  out-of-doors  looms  large  in  the  eyes 
of  a  Scout.  By  learning  outdoor  skills. 
Scouts  find  that  they  have  improved  their 
self-reliance,  ability  to  work  with  others, 
and  personal  fitness.  The  outdoor  skills  in 
hiking,  camping,  cooking,  conservation, 
swimming,  and  environmental  awareness 
are  supplemented  by  skills  and  knowledge 
related  to  citizenship,  first  aid,  family  and 
community  living,  communications,  and 
physical  fitness.  Merit  badges  in  some  119 
subjects  give  Boy  Scouts  an  opportunity  to 
learn  about  hobbies,  careers,  and  advanced 
Scoutcraft.  During  1983,  Scouts  earned 
more  than  1.5  million  merit  badges. 

The  Order  of  the  Arrow  is  a  brotherhood 
of  honor  campers  elected  by  fellow  troop 
members.  The  1983  meml)ership  was 
151.269,  an  increase  of  6.804  since  1982. 
More  than  3.000  members  attended  the  1983 
National  Order  of  the  Arrow  Conference 
held  in  August  at  Rutgers  University.  New 
Brunswick.  N.J. 

Pilot  testing  of  Varsity  Scouting,  a  pro- 
gram for  boys  14  through  17.  was  concluded 
in  1983  and  received  Executive  Board  ap- 
proval for  implementation  in  1984.  Varsity 
Scouting  places  emphasis  on:  ( 1 )  Advance- 
ment. (2)  High  Adventure.  (3)  Service.  (4) 
Personal  Development,  and  (5)  Special  Pro- 
grams and  Events. 

Continued  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
■youth  Leadership  in  America  Award.  This 
award,  instituted  in  1982.  is  for  senior  patrol 
leaders  and  post  presidents.  Those  who  earn 
the  award  are  eligible  for  competition  on  a 
regional  and  national  level.  Scholarships  to- 
taling $14,000  were  awarded  to  the  12  final 
ists.  The  1983  winners  were  Senior  Patrol 
Leader  Malcolm  C.  McLellan,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  and  Post  President  Andrea  Elger, 
Whitefish  Bay,  Wis. 

National  youth  representatives  were  se- 
lected for  1983.  They  were  Cub  Scout  Fred- 
erick C.  Heinrich.  West  Chester.  Ohio:  and 
Boy  Scout  J.  Todd  Clark,  Delray  Beach.  Fla. 
The  objective  of  this  competition  is  to 
search  out  and  recognize  outstanding  youth 
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members  and  provide  an  opportunity  for 
Cub  Scouts  and  Boy  Scouts  to  be  selected  as 
national  youth  representatives  who  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  Report  to  the  Nation. 

Councils  across  America  experienced  a 
growth  in  outdoor  program  opportunities  at 
every  level  from  Cub  Scout  day  camps  and 
traditional  Boy  Scout  camping  to  older 
Scout  and  Expl'  er  high-adventure  or  spe- 
cialty activities.  'The  Great  Outdoor 
Quest"  became  the  theme  for  Scout  camp- 
ing in  1983.  Troop  camping  increased  more 
than  6  percent  and  Scout  attendance  in- 
creased by  5  percent.  There  were  245  ap- 
proved historic  trails  in  use  during  the  year. 
This  popular  program  acquaints  Scouts 
with  the  historical  and  documented  experi- 
ences of  our  country's  forebears.  Each  trail 
represented  an  extended  outdoor  experience 
where  Scouts  can  relive  America's  past. 
Many  of  the  trails  are  administered  by  local 
councils  or  national  and  state  historical  soci- 
eties. 

We  have  talked  about  many  of  the  reasons 
for  the  existence  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  which  has  just  completed  its  74th 
year.  But,  we  could  boil  that  down  to  just 
one  real  and  sincere  purpose  and  that  is  to 
instill  a  value  system  in  today's  youth  and 
tomorrow's  leaders— a  value  system  with  de- 
sirable qualities  of  character,  citzenship. 
and  mental,  moral,  physical,  and  spiritual 
fitness. 

Edward  C.  Joullian  III. 

President 

J.  L.  Tarr. 

Chief  Scout  Executive.m 


NEW  JERSEY  TEACHER 
CERTIFICATION  PROPOSAL 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 
•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  second  session  begins,  I  find  the 
Congress  is  still  struggling  to  take  de- 
cisive action  to  address  the  deplorable 
situation  in  our  education  system  out- 
lined in  various  reports  last  year.  If 
last  year  provides  any  clues,  I  suspect 
we  will  continue  to  pass  well-inten- 
tioned but  insubstantial  resolution 
urging  'consideration"  or  "study"  of 
one  thing  or  another  without  actually 
providing  meaningful  leadership.  This 
is  actually  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that, 
under  our  Federal  system,  the  only 
ones  who  can  adequately  address  the 
education  problems  are  at  the  State 
and  local  levels.  In  this  regard,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  note  that,  by  all  reports, 
the  States  are  making  efforts,  in  some 
cases  extraordinary  ones,  to  address 
the  deficiencies  in  our  education 
system. 

I  am  most  pleased  and  proud  to  note 
that  one  of  the  States  "leading  the 
charge""  is  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey 
under  the  leadership  of  Governor 
Thomas  Kean  and  an  extremely  able 
State  education  commissioner,  Saul 
Cooperman. 

Last  September.  Governor  Kean  of- 
fered a  "Blueprint  for  Reform"  of  edu- 
cation in  New  Jersey  proposing  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  addressing  several 
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of  the  problems  to  which  our  atten- 
tion has  recently  become  riveted: 
Classroom  discipline,  teacher  pay,  in- 
centives for  quality  in  teaching  and  so 
forth. 

Without  going  into  all  aspects  of 
that  proposal,  I  would  like  to  focus 
upon  one  in  particular  which  raises  a 
question  going  to  the  very  core  of  the 
problem:  What  makes  a  good  teacher? 
The  traditional  response  to  this  has 
been  that  a  "good."  or  at  least  an  "ac- 
ceptable" teacher,  must,  as  a  prerequi- 
site, have  engaged  in  the  necessary 
course  of  study  offered  by  a  teachers' 
college— learning  the  various  concepts 
and  theories  of  teaching  and  educa- 
tional psychology,  while  also  devoting 
a  portion  of  his  studies  to  learning  the 
standard  curriculum. 

Being  a  former  teacher  myself,  I  am 
a  product  of  such  training  and  I  do  be- 
lieve it  has  produced  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent teachers.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  locked  ourselves  into  a  system 
that  believes  that  is  the  only  source  of 
excellent  teachers. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  our  teacher's 
schools  are  no  longer  attracting  the 
brightest,  most  promising  students.  In 
New  Jersey,  it  was  learned  that  among 
students  in  14  areas,  education  majors 
scored  the  third  lowest  on  the  math 
and  verbal  components  of  the  SAT.  As 
a  result  of  such  a  decline,  there  is  no 
longer  significant  competition  in  get- 
ting into  teacher  preparation  courses. 
A  1976  survey  found  that  90  percent  of 
those  applying  for  such  courses  were 
accepted. 

In  addition,  serious  questions  have 
been  raised  about  the  time  spent  in 
teacher  training  courses  on  "educa- 
tion" courses.  According  to  "A  Nation 
At  Risk,""  a  recent  survey  of  1,350  in- 
stitutions training  teachers  indicated 
that  41  percent  of  the  time  of  elemen- 
tary school  teacher  candidates  is  spent 
in  education  courses,  thus  reducing 
the  amount  of  time  available  for 
courses  in  the  subjects  which  they  will 
be  expected  to  teach. 

While  teachers'  schools  still  have  a 
valuable  role  to  play  in  our  system,  I 
believe  it  is  essential  that  we  begin  ex- 
panding the  pool  of  available  teachers. 
Commissioner  Cooperman  has  stated: 
■The  Department  of  Education  regu- 
larly receives  applications  from  people 
who  appear  to  be  talented  and  able  to 
contribute  to  our  schools,  but  they  did 
not  major  in  education  *  •  •  We  are 
forced  to  advise  these  people  to  return 
to  college  to  take  courses  •  •  •  "  The 
tragedy  of  this  situation  is  even  more 
unacceptable  when  one  realizes  that 
many  of  these  individuals  very  likely 
hold  expertise  in  subjects  which  they 
are  now  prevented  from  sharing  with 
our  students. 

Governor  Keans  "Blueprint""  in- 
cludes a  bold  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem: Prospective  candidates  holding 
bachelors"  degrees  but  with  no  teacher 
training  would  be  able  to  gain  certifi- 
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cation  through  a  1-year  paid  intern- 
ship, followed  by  a  State  examination 
in  the  subject  area  they  wish  to  teach. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  proposal 
has  generated  considerable  controver- 
sy in  the  State  but  is  favored  by  a 
slight  majority  of  New  Jersey  resi- 
dents, according  to  a  recent  poll.  The 
State  board  of  education  has  held 
hearings  on  the  subject,  but  has  not 
yet  issued  its  determination. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Governor 
Kean's  administration  and  those  of 
other  States  in  creatively  addressing 
the  deficiencies  in  our  education 
system.  Furthermore,  I  urge  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  to  continue 
to  call  attention  to  the  problem  in  our 
schools  and  performing  its  role  as  a 
"bully  pulpit""  encouraging  and  assist- 
ing the  States  in  their  efforts.* 


THE  CHARITABLE  ORGANIZA- 
TION PENSION  PLAN  AMEND- 
MENT ACT  OF  1984 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Charitable  Organi- 
zation Pension  Plan  Amendment  Act 
of  1984.  This  bill  amends  a  little- 
known  provision  of  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
(TEFRA)  that  inadvertently  and  indis- 
criminately extended  coverage  of  the 
so-called  topheavy  provisions  to  pen- 
sion plans  maintained  by  small  chari- 
table organizations.  The  topheavy 
rules  went  into  effect  on  January  1, 
1984.  If  current  law  is  not  corrected, 
the  topheavy  rules  as  presently  writ- 
ten will  require  charitable  organiza- 
tions to  amend  their  pension  plans  to 
comply  with  TEFRA  this  year.  This 
increases  the  administrative  burden  on 
most  charities  and  increases  pension 
costs  for  these  nonprofit  organizations 
without  any  measurable  benefit  for 
employees. 

For  many  of  the  Nation's  small  non- 
proft  pension  plan  sponsors,  this  bill 
will  save  them  from  having  to  begin 
the  needless  and  costly  plan  amend- 
ment procedure  this  year  while  Con- 
gress considers  administration  and 
other  proposals  for  modifying  the  top- 
heavy  rules.  We  are  simply  trying  to 
save  charitable  organizations  such  as 
the  United  Ways,  and  Girl  Scouts  and 
Goodwill  Industries  from  a  senseless 
regulatory  burden  that  Congress  never 
intended  to  place  on  such  charitable 
organizations  to  start  with. 

The  compliance  burden  is  otherwise 
considerable.  Each  plan  would  bear  an 
annual  administrative  expen.se  to  de- 
termine topheaviness.  In  addition,  in- 
creased funding  costs  could  average  10 
to  15  percent  of  present  costs  and  may 
run  as  high  as  100  percent  in  some 
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cases.  Application  of  the  topheaviness 
rules  to  these  plans  would  also  require 
a  major  one-time  rewriting  of  the  com- 
puter program  used  to  determine  ben- 
efit and  contribution  levels.  All  of 
those  costs  would  have  to  be  absorl>ed 
by  the  charities  one  way  or  another. 

The  bill  amends  section  416(i)<l)(A) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(TEFRA.  section  240)  which  defines 
key  employee  under  the  topheavy  pro- 
visions. If  60  percent  or  more  of  the 
benefits  under  a  private  pension  plan 
are  going  to  key  employees  as  defined 
under  this  section  of  the  law.  a  plan  is 
considered  topheavy  and  subject  to  ad- 
ditional vesting  and  funding  require- 
ments. 

Charitable  organizations  are  only 
subject  to  the  topheavy  rules  at  all  be- 
cause some  of  their  employees  may  be 
denominated  as  officers— there  are 
only  two  kinds  of  key  employees— offi- 
cers and  owners  of  corporations.  By 
definition,  charitable  organizations  do 
not  have  any  owners.  The  bill  refines 
the  definition  of  a  key  employee  so 
that  employees  of  charitable  organiza- 
tions that  are  not  highly  compensated 
are  not  treated  as  key  employees  in  de- 
termining whether  a  pension  plan  is 
topheavy.  Specifically,  the  bill  ex- 
cludes from  the  definition  of  a  key  em- 
ployee, employees  of  section  501(c)(3) 
charitable  organizations  that  earn 
annual  compensation  of  no  more  than 
$60,000.  or  twice  the  section 
415(c)(1)(A)  annual  limitation  for  de- 
fined contribution  pension  plans.  By 
excluding  nonhighly  compensated  em- 
ployees from  key  employee  status, 
most  charitable  organization  pension 
plans  should  be  relieved  of  the  unin- 
tended and  costly  burden  of  topheavy 
compliance. 

A  $60,000  compensation  floor  for  key 
employee  status  was  chosen  for  two 
reasons:  It  reflects  twice  the  p)ermitted 
annual  contribution  level  for  additions 
to  private  pension  plans,  and  few  em- 
ployees of  small  charitable  organiza- 
tions earn  $60,000  or  more. 

Because  of  the  small  size  of  these 
plans,  the  presence  of  one  or  two  mod- 
estly compensated  officers,  with  con- 
siderable years  of  service,  will  result  in 
technical  topheaviness.  Based  on  a 
random  analysis  done  by  one  of  the 
major  insurers  of  not-for-profit  pen- 
sion plans,  one-third  of  the  defined 
benefit  plans  surveyed  would  be  sub- 
ject to  topheavy  standards.  Two-thirds 
of  the  plans  surveyed  have  20  or  fewer 
participants;  4r2  percent  of  these 
plans— with  20  or  fewer  participants- 
would  be  topheavy.  Officers  of  these 
publicly  supported  charitable  organi- 
zations are  neither  well  paid  nor  re- 
ceive excessive  pension  benefits;  the 
average  highest  salary  is  $31,700.  Of 
the  98  plans  surveyed  nationwide,  the 
highest  paid  employee  in  93  percent  of 
the  plans  earned  $60,000  or  less,  and 
the    median    salary    was    less    than 
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$30,000.  The  smaller  the  agency,  the 
more  likely  it  is  to  be  topheavy. 

This  insurer  estimates  that  between 
30  to  50  percent  of  the  plans  they 
insure  would  be  found  topheavy.  Orga- 
nizations affected  include  many  of  the 
Nation's  prominent  publicly  supported 
charitable  organizations  such  as 
United  Ways  in  numerous  communi- 
ties, the  Girl  Scouts  of  America.  Good- 
will Industries,  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations,  Association  of  Junior 
Leagues,  and  other  hospital,  philan- 
thropic, and  charitable  organizations. 
The  roster  of  small  charitable  organi- 
zations that  will  be  burdened  with  top- 
heavy  compliance  unless  this  legisla- 
tion is  passed,  and  passed  quickly, 
reads  like  a  roUcall  of  the  charitable 
organizations  in  any  American  com- 
munity. 

In  Rochester.  N.Y..  the  list  includes 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  Genesee  Valley,  the 
United  Way  of  Greater  Valley,  Catho- 
lic Family  Center,  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Service  of  Rochester  and  Monroe 
County,  the  Jewish  Community 
Center  of  Greater  Rochester,  the 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  of 
Rochester  Area,  and  the  American 
Heart  Association-Genesee  Valley 
Chapter. 

In  Sacramento.  Calif.,  the  list  in- 
cludes the  United  Ways  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Area.  Sacramento  Children's 
Home,  and  the  Family  Service  Agency, 
to  name  just  a  few. 

This  bill  is  not  a  blanket  exemption 
for  all  nonprofit  organizations.  Its  aim 
is  to  provide  relief  for  the  smaller  non- 
profit, charitable  organizations.  Non- 
profits including  private  foundations 
that  employ  a  number  of  highly  com- 
pensated officials  would  still  be  sub- 
ject to  the  topheavy  provisions.  Only 
those  not-for-profit  charitable  organi- 
zations with  small  staffs  whose  em- 
ployees, by  and  large,  all  earn  less 
than  $60,000  would  be  relieved  of  the 
burdens  of  the  topheavy  compliance 
by  this  bill. 

The  topheavy  provisions  (IRC  .'sec- 
tion 416)  were  added  by  TEFRA  sec- 
tion 240.  As  noted,  a  pension  plan  is 
considered  topheavy  if  annually  60 
percent  or  more  of  accrued  benefits 
are  going  to  certain  key  employees.  If 
a  plan  is  topheavy.  it  must  comply 
with  tougher  TEFHA  vesting  and  min- 
imum benefit  standards,  and  limit  ben- 
efits and  distributions  for  key  employ- 
ees. In  addition,  all  private  pension 
plans  must  include  topheavy  provi- 
sions and  make  annual  determinations 
of  the  topheaviness. 

The  topheavy  rules  were  aimed  at 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  others  in  high 
tax  brackets  operating  through  profes- 
sional corporations  and  closely  con- 
trolled corporations  who  were  using 
pension  plans  to  shelter  from  taxation 
income  earned  by  their  well-heeled 
principals.  While  these  private  pension 
plans  met  the  technical  nondiscrim- 
ination   rules    applicable    to    all    tax- 
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qualified  plans.  Congress  wanted  to 
close  the  tax  loopholes  that  allowed 
these  taxpayers  to  structure  pension 
plans  that  benefited  a  few  highly  com- 
pensated participants  while  most  rank- 
and-file  employees  receive  meager  or 
very  small  pension  benefits. 

The  topheavy  rules  were  enacted 
into  law  in  1982  without  any  opportu- 
nity for  committee  hearings  or  full  de- 
liberation by  this  House.  The  top- 
heavy  provisions  never  appeared  in 
the  House-  or  Senate-passed  tax  bills 
that  led  to  TEFRA;  this  provision  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  the  bill 
that  emerged  from  the  House-Senate 
conference  after  many  weeks  of  delib- 
eration. 

But  it  is  clear  from  what  record 
there  is  that  Congress  never  intended 
that  the  topheavy  rules  would  be  ap- 
plied to  small  pension  plans  main- 
tained by  community  charitable  orga- 
nizations. These  nonprofits  have  no 
owners  and  no  employees  earning  high 
salaries  and  excessive  pensions  provid- 
ed through  tax  loopholes. 

Last  year,  the  small,  nonprofit  chari- 
table organizations  requested  without 
success  administrative  relief  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  IRS 
published  interim  rules  interpreting 
the    topheavy    provisions    in    March 

1983,  and  nonprofit  charitable  organi- 
zations have  filed  comments  on  the 
proposed  rules  and  urged  an  exception 
for  their  pension  plans.  (IRS  has  al- 
ready granted  an  exemption  adminis- 
tratively for  State  and  local  govern- 
ment plans.)  However,  final  rules  are 
nowhere  in  sight,  even  though  the  top- 
heavy  rules  went  into  effect  for  plan 
years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1. 

1984.  In  October  1983,  eight  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
wrote  to  assistant  Secretary  for  Tax 
Policy  John  Chapoton  urging  that  the 
administration  take  some  steps  to  pro- 
vide relief  for  charitable  organizations 
from  these  rules.  The  administration's 
answer  has  not  been  encouraging  to 
date.  It  is  now  obvious  that  the  admin- 
istration is  not  prepared  to  grant  any 
regulatory  relief,  and  it  is  up  to  Con- 
gress to  take  appropriate  steps 
through  legislation  to  correct  the  situ- 
ation.* 
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the  1983  economic  growth.  He  under- 
stood the  great  forces  driving  the 
American  economy.  When  others  were 
pessimistic,  he  said  given  the  chance, 
American  people  and  American  entre- 
preneurship  would  create  jobs  that 
would  move  us  back  to  real  growth. 

It  is  useful  for  Congress  to  look  at 
Mr.  Rahn's  advice  today.  He  believes 
the  worst  possible  decision  would  be  to 
raise  taxes  and  cut  off  the  recovery 
which  is  now  creating  millions  of  jobs. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
which  explains  Mr.  Rahn's  success  fol- 
lows: 

Asides 
on  the  money 

Back  in  mid-1982,  when  a  pack  of  critics 
was  baying  at  Reaganomics.  even  the  supply 
siders  at  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Conunerce 
were  feeling  heat.  Chamber  Chairman  Paul 
Thayer,  then  head  of  LTV  Corp..  was  dis- 
contented with  the  Chamber's  professional 
staff  because  the  Chamber's  top  economist. 
Richard  Rahn.  had  been  bucking  against 
the  $98  billion  tax  boost  Mr.  Thayer  fa- 
vored. 

But  now  it's  1984,  Mr.  Thayer  has  other 
things  to  worry  about.  Mr.  Rahn  is  still  at 
the  Chamber  and  if  prescience  has  anything 
to  do  with  it.  he  could  hardly  be  in  better 
shape.  He  and  his  supply  siders  called  the 
1983  recovery  almost  on  the  nose.  They  pre- 
dicted 3.2%  real  growth  in  gross  national 
product.  The  official  outcome,  announced 
Friday,  was  3.3%. 

Pessimists,  preoccupied  with  things  like 
interest  rates  and  not  preoccupied  enough 
with  an  imminent  tax  cut.  dominated  the 
other  forecasts.  Chase  Manhattan  and  Bank 
of  America  figured  growth  at  only  1.3%. 
Martin  Peldstein  told  President  Reagan  to 
count  on  no  more  than  1.4%.  And  Michael 
Evans  of  Evans  Economics,  who  announced 
in  a  book  published  last  spring  that  "the 
great  experiment  of  Reaganomics  has 
failed. "  guessed  almost  no  growth  at  all  at 
0.9%. 

It's  amazing  how  subdued  the  former  crit- 
ics have  been  in  preparing  their  wholly 
more  optimistic  forecasts  for  1984.* 


THE  GROWING  FEDERAL 
DEFICIT 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
prepare  for  the  1984  budget  fight  and 
we  look  at  various  economic  projec- 
tions, it  is  important  to  look  back  and 
realize  that  Richard  Rahn,  top  eco- 
mist  of  the  U.S.  Chamoer  of  Com- 
merce, was  by  far  the  most  accurate, 
major  economist  of  1983  in  forecasting 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  most  pressing  issue 
before  Congress  today  is  the  growing 
Federal  deficit.  If  the  deficit  is  not  re- 
duced, interest  rates  will  soar.  This 
means  that  young  couples  will  not  be 
able  to  buy  their  first  homes;  senior 
citizens  will  see  their  savings  erode; 
small  businesses  will  be  unable  to  get 
loans  at  rates  they  can  afford;  people 
will  be  thrown  out  of  work. 

The  cumulative  postwar  debt  com- 
piled by  all  the  Presidents  from 
Truman  to  Carter  amounts  to  $477  bil- 
lion. Since  President  Reagan  has 
taken  office  the  debt  has  increased  by 
$560  billion.  Not  only  is  this  larger 
than  the  total  postwar  debt  accumu- 
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lated  over  the  past  35  years,  but  the 
projected  deficit  for  next  year  will  be 
around  $200  billion  for  the  third  year 
in  a  row.  This  means  that  the  current 
administration  will  have  added  more 
to  the  Federal  debt  in  4  years  than  all 
the  previous  Presidents  from  George 
Washington  to  Jimmy  Carter  com- 
bined. 

What  has  caused  this  huge  increase 
in  the  debt  and  produced  the  annual 
$200  billion  deficits  of  the  past  2 
years?  In  testimony  before  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  Martin  Feldstein. 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  said: 

The  things  that  raise  the  deficit  are  de- 
fense spending,  interest  on  the  national 
debt  and  tax  reduction. 

Feldstein  also  stated: 

I  think  the  most  important  thing  to  em- 
phasize is  that  the  problem  is  not  this  year's 
deficit,  but  a  projected  string  of  deficits  out 
into  the  future.  The  most  direct  measure  of 
the  effect  of  that  string  of  deficits  is  what  it 
will  do  to  the  national  debt.  We  would  see 
over  the  next  5  or  6  years  the  national  debt 
rising  by  about  $1,000  billion,  about  $1  tril- 
lion. 

The  annual  Federal  deficit  is  like  a 
loan.  When  you  or  I  need  extra  money 
to  buy  a  house  or  a  car  we  take  out  a 
loan  to  cover  the  cost  of  that  purchase 
because  it  exceeds  what  we  can  afford 
on  our  monthly  Income  or  one  year's 
wages.  That  loan  will  be  paid  off  over 
a  period  of  years  to  the  bank  that 
loaned  us  the  money.  We  will  also  pay 
interest  on  that  loan,  and  until  we  pay 
off  the  loan  the  money  we  borrowed 
will  be  part  of  our  debt.  If  we  take  out 
more  loans  our  debt  will  increase. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. The  deficit  represents  the  amount 
of  money  the  Government  spent  in  a 
single  year  that  was  greater  than  the 
amount  that  it  earned.  In  order  to 
cover  the  deficit  the  Government 
must  borrow  money  from  banks,  and 
the  total  amount  of  that  loan  is  added 
to  the  debt  we  already  owe. 

Eventually,  if  a  person  takes  out  too 
many  loans,  the  debt  they  accumulate 
will  exceed  what  they  can  afford  to 
pay— even  over  the  long  term— and 
they  will  go  bankrupt.  But  when  the 
Federal  Government  takes  out  too 
many  loans,  it  does  not  go  bankrupt. 
Instead,  it  borrows  more  money  from 
the  bank.  This  means  that  there  is  less 
money  for  businesses  to  borrow. 

This  year  the  Federal  Government  is 
borrowing  75  percent  of  the  money 
available  for  capital  investment.  That 
means  all  the  businesses  in  America 
are  competing  for  the  other  25  percent 
of  the  available  funds,  and  this  situa- 
tion causes  interest  rates  to  soar. 

There  are  several  proposals  and 
ideas  to  deal  with  the  deficit.  One 
short-term  solution  which  I  strongly 
support  is  the  pay-as-you-go  proposals 
introduced  by  Representative  George 
Miller.  This  proposal  is  simple:  It 
states  that  before  the  President  and 
Congress  can  initiate  any  new  spend- 
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Ing  programs,  they  must  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  them.  In  other 
words,  if  Congress  wants  to  spend  $10 
million  on  a  new  program,  it  must  first 
identify  $10  million  of  savings  else- 
where in  the  Federal  budget  that  will 
pay  for  the  program,  or  generate  $10 
million  in  new  revenues.  This  proposal 
would  also  cover  budget  increases  for 
existing  Federal  agencies  and  pro- 
grams. The  pay-as-you-go  budget 
would  stop  the  growth  of  the  annual 
deficit  and  would  begin  the  reduction 
process. 

But  we  must  also  begin  to  find  ways 
of  reducing  the  deficit  over  the  long 
term.  The  only  way  to  accomplish  this 
is  by  developing  a  bipartisan  consensus 
on  deficit  reduction;  the  Democratic 
leadership  has  been  trying  to  encour- 
age this  for  months.  A  start  toward 
this  goal  has  already  been  made.  Last 
year  a  group  called  the  Bipartisan 
Budget  Appeal,  made  up  of  prominent 
business  and  finance  leaders,  and 
former  government  officials,  was 
formed.  It  called  for  a  multiyear  com- 
mitment to  deficit  reduction  with  the 
emphasis  on  fairness  in  spending  cuts, 
the  need  to  increase  revenue,  and  the 
importance  of  stimulating  new  busi- 
ness investment. 

Recently,  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried an  editorial  by  four  Governors 
calling  for  deficit  reduction.  The  Gov- 
ernors—two Republicans  and  two 
Democrats— called  for  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  make  hard  political  choices  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  deficit.  They 
suggested  restructuring  the  growth  of 
entitlement  programs  and  COLA's, 
limiting  the  growth  of  defense  spend- 
ing and  raising  taxes.  They  recognized 
that  while  these  proposals  are  politi- 
cally unpopular,  the  only  other  alter- 
native is  an  endless  stream  of  $200  to 
$300  billion  in  annual  deficits— which 
would  mean  all  Americans  would  have 
to  save  $2,000  to  $3,000  more  each  year 
and  loan  it  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  keep  the  Government  afloat. 

For  the  past  2  years,  several  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  most  notably  Demo- 
crat Representative  Jim  Jones,  have 
been  trying  to  get  the  President  to 
focus  attention  on  the  central  problem 
of  the  deficit.  Therefore,  I  was  encour- 
aged when  President  Reagan,  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  joined  in 
these  efforts  in  calling  for  a  bipartisan 
effort  between  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  I  hope  that  his  speech  will 
be  followed  by  meaningful  proposals 
and  not  by  more  rhetoric. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  learn  to  pay 
for  what  we  want  as  a  society,  and 
stop  mortgaging  our  future,  and  the 
future  of  the  next  generation  of  Amer- 
icans. We  must  learn  to  think  about 
not  only  what  we  want,  but  what  we 
can  afford.* 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  BUDGET 
DEFICIT 

HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  1.  1984 
•  Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
almost  $1  trillion  budget  proposed  by 
President  Reagan— the  largest  in  his- 
tory—is a  continuation  of  the  credit 
card  government  that  has  weakened 
our  Nation's  economy  and  will  threat- 
en it  for  years  to  come.  President  Rea- 
gan's policies  have  increased  deficit 
spending  by  165  percent  in  the  past  3 
years.  As  a  candidate.  Mr.  Reagan  de- 
.scribed  the  size  of  the  previous  admin- 
istrations  deficit  as  a  stack  of  $1,000 
bills  67  miles  high  and  promised  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget  by  1983. 
Today,  that  stack  would  be  142  miles 
high  because  of  his  policies  as  Presi- 
dent, which  have  included  increased 
spending,  increased  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  tax  cuts  for  wealthy 
individuals  and  corporations. 

The  President's  $926  billion  budget 
is  $71  billion  higher  than  last  year— up 
almost  10  percent  in  1  year  of  3  per- 
cent inflation.  While  none  of  us  favors 
any  cutback  in  our  military  prepared- 
ness, the  growth  in  defense  spending 
can  and  must  l>e  controlled  to  elimi- 
nate the  waste  and  abuse  we  have  all 
been  reading  about.  And.  while  the 
President  wants  to  cut  domestic  spend- 
ing by  another  10  percent  when  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  still  out  of 
work,  he  is  seeking  to  escalate  defense 
spending  by  13  percent  after  infia- 
tion— far  in  excess  of  what  defense  ex- 
perts from  the  past  four  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations  feel  is 
necessary. 

The  President  s  budget  contains  nei- 
ther serious  budget  reductions  nor  rev- 
enue increase  proposals,  and  he  wants 
to  put  off  until  after  the  election  any 
talk  of  reducing  his  record  deficits, 
which,  by  the  end  of  this  term,  will 
have  almost  doubled  the  entire  debt 
accumulated  in  the  previous  204  years 
of  our  Government. 

What  President  Reagan  is  once 
again  asking  us  as  a  Nation  to  do  is  to 
borrow  on  our  national  credit  card  at 
least  $180  billion— more  than  three 
times  greater  than  any  previous  ad- 
ministrations  deficit  and  20  percent 
more  than  the  Governments  income- 
just  to  meet  our  everyday  expenses. 
Then.  l)ecause  we  cannot  pay  our  bills 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  wc  have  to 
pay  interest  on  the  interest,  to  the 
tune  of  additional  billions  of  dollars  a 
year.  That  is  how  this  administration 
has  given  us  a  national  debt  of  more 
than  $1  trillion. 

If  Americans  paid  off  the  1983  defi- 
cit at  the  rate  of  $1  million  a  day.  the 
Nation  would  require  535  years  to 
break  even  for  last  year  alone.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  pays  lip  service  to  balanc- 
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ing  the  budget  somewhere  down  the 
line.  I  say  the  President  owes  it  to  the 
people  of  this  country  to  make  con- 
crete proposals  now  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit—by cutting  spending  or  increasing 
taxes.* 


1984    CONGRESSIONAL    CALL    TO 
CONSCIENCE  VIGIL  FOR 

SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHUN 


or  Pia»NSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  1,  1984 
•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  start  of  the  1984  Call 
to  Conscience  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews.  As 
in  the  past,  the  vigil  will  focus  the  at- 
tention of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
public  on  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews 
seeking  freedom  of  religion  and  the 
right  to  emigrate. 

Despite  the  signing  of  the  1975  Hel- 
sinki Accords,  whereby  the  Soviet 
Union  agreed  to  accelerate  the  proc- 
essing of  exit  visas  for  minorities— es- 
pecially in  those  cases  where  family 
reunification  is  an  issue— the  number 
of  Jews  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  has  steadily  declined  in  recent 
years.  In  1983,  Soviet  Jewish  emigra- 
tion declined  to  its  worst  level  in  more 
than  a  decade.  Only  1,315  were  grant- 
ed permission  to  emigrate,  50  percent 
fewer  than  in  the  previous  year  and  97 
percent  fewer  than  in  1979,  when 
51,000  were  permitted  to  emigrate. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  said 
that  all  those  wishing  to  emigrate 
have  already  done  so.  Yet,  there  are 
over  50.000  Jewish  refuseniks— those 
who  have  applied  for  permission  to 
emigrate  and  have  been  refused— still 
living  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Ironically, 
the  world's  third  largest  Jewish  popu- 
lation must  live  in  a  country  that  does 
not  want  them  and  will  not  let  them 
go. 

The  statistics  alone,  however  bad,  do 
not  even  l>egin  to  describe  the  critical 
lack  of  respect  for  basic  human  rights 
and  freedoms  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
statistics  do  not  describe  the  harass- 
ment, arrests,  and  imprisonment  that 
many  Soviet  Jews  have  had  to  endure. 
Nor  can  they  possibly  reveal  the  an- 
guish of  family  separation  or  the  frus- 
tration at  being  cut  off  from  one's  pro- 
fessional community  simply  because 
one  has  applied  for  permission  to  emi 
grate. 

And  there  is  still  a  more  ominous 
side  to  the  story.  The  Soviet  anti-Zion- 
ist committee  last  year  began  a  vigor- 
ous attack  on  Soviet  Jewish  citizens, 
equating  Zionism  with  Nazism  and  a 
desire  to  emigrate— for  whatever  rea- 
sons—with treason.  The  decline  in 
emigration  and  the  worsening  rights 
situations  clearly  are  issues  which 
must  be  addressed  by  Congress. 
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Today.  I  would  again  like  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  the  case  of 
Vladimir  Slepak.  well-known  Soviet 
dissident  who  repeatedly  has  been 
denied  permission  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  join  his  family  in 
Israel. 

Since  the  early  1970's.  Vladimir 
Slepak  has  been  a  leading  activist  and 
spokesman  for  Soviet  Jews  trying  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  He  was  among  the 
first  group  of  Soviet  Jews  to  address 
petitions,  letters,  and  appeals  to  the 
United  Nations  and.  in  June  of  1976. 
along  with  other  human  rights  activ- 
ists, joined  the  Helsinki  Watch  Group. 
During  the  1970's.  when  the  Slepaks 
lived  in  the  center  of  Moscow.  Vladi- 
mir became  the  unofficial  liaison  be- 
tween the  refusenik  community  and 
the  Western  world. 

Vladimir  Slepak,  his  wife  Mariya 
and  their  two  sons,  Alexander  and 
Leonid,  first  applied  for  permission  to 
emigrate  in  April  of  1970.  Their  appli- 
cations were  refused  shortly  thereaf- 
ter because  of  Vladimir's  classified 
work  as  head  of  a  laboratory  in  the 
Moscow  Scientific  Institute  of  Televi- 
sion Research.  Despite  the  fact  that 
others  in  similar  positions  had  been 
given  exit  visas  after  a  3-  to  5-year 
waiting  period,  the  Slepaks'  subse- 
quent applications  were  turned  down 
because  of  "state  interests. "  More- 
over, upon  application  to  emigrate,  the 
Slepaks'  home  was  raided  and 
searched  repeatedly  and  the  Slepaks 
themselves  were  harassed  by  Soviet 
authorities. 

In  1977  Alexander  was  given  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  and  in  1979  Leonid 
also  was  allowed  to  emigrate.  In  the 
interim,  however,  Vladimir  and  Mariya 
Slepak  were  arrested  for  displaying  a 
banner  outside  their  Moscow  apart- 
ment which  simply  read  "Let  us  go  to 
our  son  in  Israel.  '  Charged  with  'mali- 
cious hooliganism"  and  sentenced  to 
internal  exile,  the  Slepaks  spent  4V2 
years  in  Siberia.  In  December  of  1982 
the  Slepaks  finally  returned  to 
Moscow. 

Unfortunately,  the  plight  of  Vladi- 
mir and  Mariya  Slepak  is  not  unique; 
indeed,  it  is  all  too  common.  While  our 
pleas  seem  to  receive  little  consider- 
ation, I  believe,  along  with  many 
others,  that  world  opinion  can  force 
the  Soviet  Union  to  abide  by  the  Hel- 
sinki agreements  and  live  up  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities agreed  upon  by  all  signa- 
tory nations. 

As  chairman  of  the  1984  Call  to  Con- 
science Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews.  I  invite 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  participate  in 
this  years  program.  For  8  years,  the 
vigil  has  provided  Members  of  Con; 
gress  an  effective  forum  for  voicing 
concerns  about  various  individuals  or 
families  and  to  address  the  issue  of 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
general.  In  fact,  the  vigil  is  the  largest 
ongoing   coordinated   effort    by   Con- 
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gress  to  address  the  issue  of  human 
rights  for  Soviet  Jews. 

In  succeeding  our  able  colleague, 
Tim  Wirth.  as  chairman  of  the  Call  to 
Conscience  Vigil,  I  hope  to  continue 
its  long  record  of  success.  I  urge  each 
of  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this  effort. 
The  lives  of  Vladimir  and  Mariya 
Slepak.  and  thousands  of  men  and 
women  like  them,  depend  on  our  ef- 
forts.* 
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OMB  CIRCULAR  A-122 


PLIGHT  OF  IRINA 
RATUSHINSKAYA 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

UF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  plight  of  a 
Soviet  refusenik.  Irina  Ratushinskaya 
of  Kiev.  Ms.  Ratushinskaya  is  a  poet, 
well  known  and  respected  both  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  free  world. 

Over  the  last  10  years  her  work  has 
been  published  outside  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
the  free  press  but  inside  the  Soviet 
Union  it  has  been  published  as  samiz- 
dat,  literature  which  is  circulated 
without  government  approval.  On  Sep- 
tember 17,  1983,  Ms.  Ratushinskaya 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  fabrica- 
tion and  dissemination  of  her  poems 
and  articles.  Later  she  was  found 
guilty  as  charged  and  sentenced  to  7 
years  in  prison  and  5  years  in  exile. 
According  to  Western  sources,  this  is 
the  harshest  sentence  passed  on  a 
Soviet  artist  for  this  charge  in  the 
past  decade. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  raise  their 
voices  in  protest  against  the  Soviet's 
unjustified  punishment  of  writers  who 
have  choosen  to  follow  the  calling  of 
earlier  Soviet  writers  such  as  Tolstoy, 
Chekov,  and  Solzhenitsyn.  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  one  of  Ms.  Ratushinskaya's 
poems  which  exemplifies  the  hardship 
and  pain  she  and  other  Soviet  artists 
are  forced  to  suffer. 
Could  my  country  be  more  despicable? 
Shame    unmatched    when    the    nighttime 

falls. 
Such  a  boundless  store 
Of  the  lickspittles. 
Executioners,  holy  fools! 
How  you  breed  your  compliant  populace 
And  so  keenly  destroy  the  few 
Of  your  subjects  who  shun  your  battering. 
Sentenced  nonetheless  to  love  you! 
Guilt  lies  not  on  your  sacred  and  trembling. 
Do  your  nightingales  have  no  choice? 
See  your  tears  on  cursed  crosses  glistening. 
Freezing  hard  in  a  coat  of  ice? 
How  your  crucified  haunt  my  dream-trou- 
bled 
Sleep,  how  soon  I  too  shall  be  sent— 
For  your  sake— my  dearest.  My  damnable- 
Down  that  road  to  the  selfsame  end. 
Down  a  pathway  which  skirts  the  border- 
line. 
Between  animosity  and  love. 
My  dishonorable,  beggarly 
Mother-Orphaner.  bless  now  my  leave!* 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge 
strongly  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (OMB)  withdraw  its 
ill-conceived  and  deleterious  revisions 
to  Circular  A-122,  proposed  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1983. 

I  understand  that  OMB  has  been 
swamped  by  letters,  telegrams,  and 
other  forms  of  communication  during 
the  comment  period,  which  was  ex- 
tended 30  days  at  the  request  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  This  type  of  vehe- 
ment public  protest  followed  OMB's 
publication  of  the  original  revision 
almost  a  year  ago.  Now  that  the  public 
comment  period  has  expired,  it  is  cru- 
cial for  OMB  to  heed  the  public 
outcry,  withdraw  these  revisions,  and 
spare  us  the  additional  time  and 
money  that  would  be  wasted  on  still 
another  effort  to  impose  the  "gag 
rule,"  as  the  A-122  revisions  have 
come  to  be  lenown. 

I  believe  that  with  these  regulations, 
OMB  is  preempting  congressional  pre- 
rogative. Restricting  the  use  of  Feder- 
al funds  by  nonprofit  organizations  is 
a  legislative  matter  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Congress.  And  Congress 
has  already  established  restrictions  on 
lobbying  with  tax  dollars  under  sec- 
tion 501C3  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  OMB  has  cited  no  evidence  that 
nonprofit  groups  have  wasted  or 
abused  Federal  funds.  Legal  research- 
ers have  uncovered  no  statute,  no  ap- 
propriation rider,  nor  any  authority 
under  the  Constitution  for  OMB  to  re- 
quire these  far-reaching  and  numerous 
restrictions  on  nonprofit  groups.  Rules 
that  go  so  far  in  superseding  the  au- 
thority of  a  Federal  agency  may  easily 
be  described  as  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious. 

Furthermore,  these  regulations 
would  undermine  the  first  amendment 
rights  of  citizens  who  work  through 
voluntary  organizations.  The  lan- 
guage, which  is  vague  and  confusing  in 
many  areas,  seems  to  require  Federal 
grantees  to  disclose  all  their  political 
activities  to  the  Federal  Government, 
whether  or  not  they  are  seeking  Fed- 
eral funds  for  such  activities.  Thus, 
the  Federal  Government  would  have 
on  file  extensive  information  on  every 
nonprofit  group's  involvement  in  poli- 
tics, including  the  type  of  activity,  the 
amount  of  funding  spent  on  it,  and  the 
source  of  the  funding. 

While  OMB  might  not  specifically 
state  that  certain  activities  are  prohib- 
ited, the  chilling  effect  on  organiza- 
tions' plans  cannot  be  discounted. 
Simply  knowing  that  such  information 
would  be  at  the  fingertips  of  Govern- 
ment agents  who  could  also  influence 
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Federal  grant  decisions  could  certainly 
discourage  some  activities. 

Finally,  I  am  extremely  concerned 
about  the  damaging  effect  of  these 
regulations  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween Members  of  Congress  and  citi- 
zens. Nonprofit  groups  using  Federal 
funds  would  be  prohibited  from  com- 
municating with  Members  of  Con- 
gress, from  attending  legislative  ses- 
sions or  committee  hearings  and  from 
collecting  information  about  and  ana- 
lyzing the  effect  of  pending  legisla- 
tion. Thus,  Congress  would  cut  off 
from  one  of  its  most  vital  sources  of 
information— the  input  of  citizen 
groups. 

Our  efforts  to  be  fully  informed  on 
upcoming  legislation  would  be  severely 
hampered.  And  nonprofit  groups  could 
not  use  Federal  funds  to  conduct  re- 
ferenda or  initiatives  as  part  of  public 
education  campaigns.  The  regulations 
would  further  interfere  with  effective 
operations  of  nonprofit  groups  by  sub- 
stantially increasing  their  paperwork 
burden,  since  groups  would  have  to 
conform  their  recordkeeping  to  the  A- 
122  standards. 

When  witnesses  from  the  nonprofit 
sector  testified  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Legislation  and  National 
Security  on  November  10,  they  were 
unanimous  in  their  opposition.  An  of- 
ficial of  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities  noted  the  'chilling 
effect  of  these  regulations  in  a  democ- 
racy." A  representative  of  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Senior  Citizens  comment- 
ed that  the  proposal  would  cause 
harmful  disruptions  within  nonprofit 
organizations,  within  federally  funded 
projects  and  within  Congress  itself. 

I  am  urging  OMB  to  withdraw  these 
ill-conceived  revisions  and  to  refrain 
from  again  stepping  outside  the 
bounds  of  its  authority  to  trample  on 
the  first  amendment  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.* 


SHAREHOLDER  DIVIDENDS  PAID 
TO  CHARITABLE  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  that  should 
lead  to  an  increase  in  corporate  contri- 
butions to  charities. 

It  reflects  an  idea  which  began  with 
Robert  Sproull.  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Rochester,  to  give  every 
shareholder  in  a  corporation  an  incen- 
tive to  donate  one  or  more  dividends  a 
year  to  charity,  and  for  the  corpora- 
tion to  match  the  dividends  with  an 
additional  contribution  of  its  own.  The 
idea  stems  from  the  observation  that 
when  a  person  donates  his  corporate 
dividend  check   to  a  charity,   he   re- 
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ceives  an  income  tax  deduction  for  the 
donation  but  the  corporate  lax  still 
has  been  paid  with  respect  to  that  div- 
idend amount.  This  is  because  the  cor- 
poration does  not  receive  a  deduction 
for  its  dividends  to  shareholders.  Cor- 
porate dividends  are  paid  with  after- 
tax dollars;  that  is.  after  the  corporate 
tax  has  been  paid.  Thus,  in  order  for  a 
corporation  to  pay  a  shareholder  a 
$100  dividend,  it  must  begin  with  an 
amount  greater  than  $100.  so  that  it 
will  have  $100  left  after  paying  the 
corporate  tax.  Since  many  corpora- 
tions have  a  marginal  tax  rate  of  46 
percent,  they  must  begin  with  $185  in 
gross  taxable  income  in  order  to  have 
$100  in  net  aftertax  income  available 
for  distribution. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  any 
shareholder  in  a  corporation  would  be 
free  to  direct  the  corporation  to  pay 
one  or  more  of  his  quarterly  dividends 
each  year  to  a  charitable  organization. 
A  shareholder  who  forgoes  a  dividend 
would  not  be  considered  to  have  con- 
structively received  a  dividend.  He 
would  not  pay  taxes  on  it.  The  legisla- 
tion would  allow  a  corporate  deduction 
for  dividends  which  a  shareholder  di- 
rects a  corporation  to  send  to  a  chari- 
table organization.  The  heart  of  the 
proposal  embodies  a  mechanism  for  al- 
lowing the  additional  deduction  only 
to  corporations  which  match  the 
shareholders  dividend  by  an  amount 
which  reflects  the  reduced  corporate 
income  tax  because  of  the  new  deduc- 
tion. Thus,  the  reduced  corporate 
income  tax  inures  neither  to  the 
shareholder  nor  to  the  corporate  but 
to  the  charity.  The  charity  receives  an 
increased  contribution  in  the  amount 
of  the  reduced  corporate  tax. 

While  my  bill  reflects  the  basic  con- 
cept of  President  Sproulls  proposal, 
the  mechanics  of  implementing  it  may 
require  some  further  attention.  I  trust 
that  any  technical  rough  edges  will  be 
identified  and  addressed  as  the  bill  ad- 
vances through  the  legislative  process. 
Following   is  an  article  written  by 
Robert  Sproull  on  this  proposal  which 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  March  4, 
1981] 
A  Modest  Proposal  fob  Efficient 
Charitable  Giving 
(By  Robert  L.  Sproull) 
Voluntary  support  of  America's  service  in- 
stitutions  is   needed   now   more   than   ever 
before;  The  United  Ways  and  churches,  the 
art  galleries  and  orcnestras.  the  colleges  and 
universities  all  require  additional  support  to 
maintain    the    quality    of    their    programs. 
Most  scrabble  hard  for  federal  dollars.  But 
the  tortuous  and  inefficient  route  of  federal 
taxation,   legislative  action,   program   man- 
agement, proposal  writing,  waiting  and  (for 
the  lucky)  auditmg  is  increasingly  frustrat- 
ing. Direct,  voluntary  support  of  charitable 
institutions  by  individuals,  foundations  and 
corporations  is  thus  much  in  the  public  in- 
terest  and   is   appropriately    recognized   as 
such  by  the  tax  laws. 

Individuals  and  foundations,  however  gen- 
erous spirited,  cannotfdo  the  job  alone.  For 
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example,  although  a  decade  ago  foundations 
gave  to  higher  education  twice  as  much 
each  year  as  corporations,  in  1979  corpora- 
tion giving  exceeded  that  of  foundations.  I 
need  not  dwell  on  the  limitations  experi- 
enced by  individuals,  who  find  it  difficult 
enough  to  save,  much  less  to  give.  And  one 
of  the  damaging  results  of  the  difficulty  of 
saving  is  that  very  few  new  foundations  are 
being  created  from  individual's  lifetime  sav- 
ings. Corporations  thus  play  a  central  role. 
Giving  by  corporations  is  even  more  effi- 
cient than  giving  by  individuals  in  one  limit- 
ed but  very  interesting  sense.  Most  individ- 
uals who  give  substantial  amounts  to  chari- 
table groups  also  own  common  stock  in  cor- 
porations. The  corporations  can  use  pre-tax 
dollars  for  giving,  and  the  individual  gives 
before  his  personal  income  tax.  But  for  the 
individual  with  appreciable  income  from 
common  stock  dividends,  he  is  in  effect 
doing  his  giving  after  the  corporation 
income  tax  has  been  taken  out.  Direct-cor- 
porate giving  is  thus  more  efficient. 

This  line  of  argument  suggests  a  more  ef- 
ficient combination  of  the  corporate  and 
shareholder  giving,  an  extension  of  the  em- 
ploye matching-gift  concept.  Suppose  I  am  a 
shareholder  who  receives  several  hundred 
dollars  a  year  in  dividends  from  Xerox  Corp. 
and  suppose  I  have  been  giving  $100  a  year 
to  the  University  of  Rochester  (to  pick  an 
institution  at  random).  Suppose  I  were 
given  instead  the  option  of  requesting 
Xerox  to  pay  me  $100  less  in  dividends  and 
asking  Xerox  to  write  a  check  to  the  univer- 
sity for  $200.  How  do  we  stand? 

First,  me:  If  I  itemize  deductions  on  my 
income  tax,  I  am  left  exactly  as  before:  if  I 
do  not  itemize,  I  am  a  little  ahead.  Second. 
Xerox:  They  have  paid  $100  less  to  me.  $100 
less  to  the  IRS  (for  simplicity  I  assume  a  50 
percent  tax  rate  level)  and  $200  more  to  the 
university;  they  are  left  exactly  as  before. 
The  big  difference  is  that  my  gift  is  having 
twice  as  much  effect  to  produce  quality  edu- 
cation at  the  university  (obviously  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  IRS  and  its  circuitous  route  to 
make  things  happen). 

Of  course  this  procedure  could  be 
•trimmed  up"  to  use  actual  tax  rates.  It 
could  be  limited  in  any  way  the  corporation 
chose,  but  limiting  to  one  quarterly  dividend 
per  year  would  assure  in  most  corporations 
that  their  giving  did  not  exceed  the  5  per- 
cent maximum.  Further,  limiting  each 
shareholder  to  use  of  only  a  full  quarterly 
dividend  and  only  one  charitable  target " 
each  year  would  minimize  paperwork 
(which  in  any  case  should  be  less  than  the 
dividend  re-investment  options  offered  by 
many  corporations). 

This  proposal  seems  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
IRS  rules  and  possibly  of  SEC  rules,  but  it  is 
not  obvious  why  it  should.  (I  realize,  of 
course,  that  logic  is  not  a  good  guide  in  this 
dark  forest.)  When  corporations  offer  to 
their  employees  the  privilege  of  having 
their  charitable  gifts  matched  by  pre-tax 
corporate  gifts,  the  latter  are  not  called 
"constructive  receipt  of  income."  The  em- 
ployes in  effect  constitute  an  invisible  com- 
mittee which  directs  some  of  the  corpora- 
tlons  giving.  As  a  committee,  they  have  two 
enormous  advantages  over  most  committees: 
(1)  they  never  meet;  (2)  their  votes  are  pro- 
portional to  their  own  willingness  to  l>e  gen- 
erous and  are  not  responsive  to  the  gooey 
rhetoric  that  moves  the  usual  committee. 

This  proposal  merely  extends  to  share- 
holders the  privileges  already  granted  to 
employees  by  those  corporations  with 
matching  gift  programs.  The  invisible  com- 
mittee of  shareholders  could  be  expected  to 
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be  at  least  as  wise  and  as  pure  in  the  eyes  of 
the  IRS  as  employees.  There  is  no  gain  to 
the  shareholder  from  the  dividend  he  did 
not  receive  any  more  than  there  is  to  the 
employee  who  directs  the  corporate  match- 
ing gift. 

Since  it  costs  the  corporation  nothing 
(except  the  paperwork),  shareholders  who 
do  not  choose  to  use  the  option  are  in  no 
way  disadvantaged.  There  might  even  be 
two  amiable  side  effects.  First,  this  form  of 
shareholder  participation  is,  in  a  small  way. 
a  contribution  to  "corporate  democracy." 
with  only  beneficial  results,  unlike  the  mis- 
chievous "ego  trips"  of  holders  of  handfuls 
of  shares  who  sometimes  dominate  annual 
meetings  in  the  name  of  "corporate  democ- 
racy." Second,  since  there  are  large  numbers 
of  shareholders  who  wish  "to  make  things 
happen"  in  charitable  institutions,  offering 
this  option  to  its  shareholders  ought,  at 
least  in  a  small  way,  to  enhance  the  price  of 
a  corporation's  stock. 

This  proposal  seems  to  fit  squarely  within 
the  spirit  of  tax  and  securities  legislation: 
No  individual  or  corporation  receives  any 
untaxed  benefit;  the  only  gain  is  to  501(03 
organizations,  and  it  is  acknowledged  public 
policy  that  tax  rules  should  benefit  them. 
All  shareholders  are  treated  alike. 

Nevertheless,  the  accountants  I  have  con- 
sulted believe  that  under  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  specifically  Section  61,  the  share- 
holder would  be  taxed  on  the  dividend  he 
did  not  receive.  Sections  101  through  128  of 
the  Code  already  include  many  exceptions 
to  Section  61,  presumably  all  for  worthy 
purposes  I  should  like  to  urge  an  additional 
exception  for  this  proposal  to  make  corpo- 
rate giving  more  efficient. 


February  1,  1984 


A  NEW  LOOK  AT  COMMEMORA- 
TIVE DESIGNATIONS 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  1,  1984 
•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  November  18,  1983,  I  introduced 
H.R.  4571.  the  National  Observance 
Advisory  Act.  which  would  lift  the 
burden  of  both  money  and  time  that 
Congress  currently  carries  when  it  is 
asked  to  consider  the  scores  of  re- 
quests for  commemorative  designa- 
tions. 

Last  year  in  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Population  alone,  there 
were  215  commemorative  bills  that 
were  considered  of  which  only  27  even- 
tually became  law.  This  works  out  to 
an  average  of  12.5  percent  of  all  such 
bills  introduced. 

I  do  not  intend  to  question  that  each 
bill  has  special  meaning  to  someone  or 
some  group— I  myself  introduced  or 
cosponsored  several  of  the  bills  consid- 
ered by  the  sulKommittee— but  I  be- 
lieve the  point  has  been  reached  when 
ever-growing  paperwork,  and  accompa- 
nying costs,  must  be  curtailed. 

Not  only  is  this  a  proper  step  by  the 
Congress,  but  it  is  also  one  that  gives 
greater  respect  to  the  sponsors  of 
those  bills  that  eventually  become  law. 


Presently,  there  are  so  many  overlap- 
ping proposals  that  if  all  were  enacted 
hardly  a  day  in  any  month  would  be 
left  unaffected.  And  many  days,  weeks 
and  months  would  have  multiple  des- 
ignations. 

Not  only  would  April  1983  have  been 
Fair  Housing  Month,  it  would  also 
have  been  Natioiial  Residence  Hall 
Month  and  National  Child  Abuse  Pre- 
vention Month,  but  April  23  would 
have  been  Army  Reserve  Day  as  well 
as  a  part  of  National  Architecture 
Week,  Jewish  Heritage  Week.  National 
Building  Safety  Week,  and  National 
Philippine  Veteran  Week. 

The  month  of  May  is  even  more  con- 
fusing. It  was  proposed  to  be  National 
Play-it-Safe  Month,  Older  Americans 
Month.  National  Amateur  Baseball 
Month,  Fraternal  Insurance  Counselor 
Month,  Family  Reunion  Month, 
Purple  Heart  Month,  and  National 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  Month. 
There  were  numerous  weekly  and 
daily  observances  suggested,  recogniz- 
ing the  merits  of  Navy  nurses,  munici- 
pal clerks  and  tenants,  not  to  mention 
the  week  of  May  8,  that  would  have 
been  designated  "National  Pacific  Is- 
lands Week." 

As  I  said  before.  National  Brick 
Week,  Multi-Housing  Laundry  Indus- 
try Week,  National  Corn  Week.  Fran- 
cis Scott  Key  Day.  National  Sewing 
Month.  National  Port  Week,  and 
"1983.  The  Year  of  the  Fan."  all  have 
meaning  to  someone.  My  bill  would 
not  prevent  these  people,  and  others, 
from  seeking  special  recognition,  it 
would  simply  streamline  the  process 
and  reduce  the  amount  of  political  im- 
portuning that  is  required  to  enact 
such  legislation. 

Consider  a  few  statistics,  if  you  will. 
The  Government  Printing  Office  esti- 
mates that  it  costs  $80  to  print  each 
page  of  a  bill.  Each  bill  averages  7 
pages,  and  these  bills  are  often  re- 
printed four  or  five  times.  That  works 
out  to  about  $1,800  per  bill  that  re- 
ceives more  than  token  consideration, 
and  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  amount  of  staff  time  that  is  re- 
quired to  research  and  draft  the  bill 
nor  the  time  allocated  by  the  commit- 
tee for  such  a  bill. 

Along  with  the  printing  costs  go  the 
cost  of  inserting  a  statement  into  the 
Congressional  Record,  where  the 
GPO  estimates  costs  run  to  $485  per 
page.  There  is  also  the  costs  and  time 
involved  in  drafting,  printing,  and  dis- 
tributing the  "Dear  Colleague"  letters 
to  each  member,  and  this  is  often  a 
process  repeated  several  times, 

I  do  not  pretend  to  contend  that  my 
bill  will  so  cut  the  level  of  Govern- 
ment spending  that  we  can  balance 
the  budget  or  make  even  a  significant 
inroad.  But  I  do  believe  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  Commission  to 
handle  the  duties  of  designating  com- 
memorative observances  will  save  the 
people   of   this  country   hundreds  of 
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thousands  if  not  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually, and  will  certainly  reduce  the 
number  of  hours  staffs  and  Members 
spend  on  such  matters. 

What  H.R.  4571  will  do  is  establish  a 
Commission,  known  as  the  President's 
Advisory  Commission  on  National  Ob- 
servances. The  Commision  will  be  com- 
posed of  11  members:  2  from  the 
House.  2  from  the  Senate,  and  7  Amer- 
ican citizens  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Commission  will  be  charged 
with  reviewing  all  requests  for  nation- 
al observances,  and  then  making  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President.  Not 
only  will  the  Commission  be  able  to 
avoid  repetition  in  days,  weeks,  and 
months  to  be  designated,  but  will  also 
make  it  easier  for  the  petitioners  to 
present  their  case.  Instead  of  seeking 
support  from  535  Members,  the  peti- 
tioners now  will  deal  with  only  11  indi- 
viduals. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  reducing  the  Government's 
costs  and  redtape,  and  in  giving  great- 
er meaning  to  national  observances  • 


THE  RETIRMENT  OF  THOMAS  E. 
ADAMS,  A  VETERAN  OF  42 
YEARS  OF  GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE 
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(1946),  and  attended  Washington  and 
Lee  Law  School  (1946-48). 

He  has  served  the  professional  staff 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture since  January  1975  as  a  staff  con- 
sultant. His  major  areas  of  responsibil- 
ity have  been  agriculture  research, 
forestry,  natural  resources,  food 
safety,  and  pesticide  legislation. 
During  his  tenure  on  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee.  Tom  worked  close- 
ly with  the  former  ranking  member  of 
the  committee.  Congressman  Bill 
Wampler  of  Virginia,  and  was  the 
principal  staff  architect  of  the  land- 
mark agriculture  research  title  of  the 
1977  Food  and  Agricultural  Act. 

I  have  known  Tom  and  his  lovely 
wife.  Mary,  for  many  years  and  cher- 
ish their  friendship  and  respect  their 
many  contributions  to  their  family, 
their  community,  the  Congress  and 
our  country. 

Thus,  I  know  I  am  reflecting  the 
feelings  of  their  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, both  within  and  outside  Gov- 
ernment in  thanking  them  for  a  'good 
job  well  done"  and  in  wishing  them 
and  their  family  the  very  best  in  the 
years  ahead.* 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 
m  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
Thomas  E,  Adams  retired  from  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  staff 
after  42  years  of  dedicated  Federal 
service,  27  years  in  the  U.S.  Army  and 
15  years  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Tom  served  as  the  legislative  and 
special  assistant  to  former  Representa- 
tive Joel  T.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  from 
1968  to  1975,  handling  legislative  re- 
search and  drafting  for  the  Congress- 
man, as  well  as  special  projects  involv- 
ing energy,  transportation,  pollution, 
public  works,  land  use.  Federal  budget, 
health,  military  and  foreign  affairs. 
He  performed  his  duties  in  a  manner 
that  helped  many,  many  people  in  the 
10th  Congressional  District  and  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Broyhill  staff. 
Tom  serve  in  the  regular  Army  (1941- 
68).  retiring  as  a  lieutenant  colonel.  He 
served  gallantly  as  a  combat  infantry 
officer  in  World  War  II  and  Korea, 
and  later  graduated  from  the  Com- 
mand General  Staff  College.  He  also 
served  as  an  infantry  commander  and 
as  an  operations  and  planning  staff  of- 
ficer at  Army,  Theater  and  Pentagon 
level.  He  completed  his  service  as  a 
military  historian  at  the  Pentagon. 

A  native  and  life-long  resident  of 
Virginia,  Tom  holds  a  B.A.  degree  in 
history  and  government  (minor  in  eco- 
nomics)   from    American    University 


TOWARD  A  FAIR  TAX 

HON.  GILUS  W.  LONG 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  deficit  dilemma  facing  our 
Nation  today  stems  from  a  basic  im- 
balance between  Federal  taxing  and 
spending  policies.  Curbing  government 
spending  is  an  essential— but  incom- 
plete—cure for  bloated  deficits.  In  my 
judgment,  a  comprehensive  remedy 
also  requires  that  we  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  tax  side  of  the  budget  equation. 
The  present  Tax  Code  is  failing  the 
American  people  in  three  crucial  ways; 
It  is  unfair,  it  is  excessively  complicat- 
ed and  it  too  often  discourages  produc- 
tive investments.  Over  the  years,  the 
code  has  become  riddled  with  special 
breaks  for  special  interests.  Today  it  is 
a  bewildering  jumble  of  exclusions, 
credits,  deductions,  and  preferences. 

The  present  code  is  beyond  repair. 
Instead,  it  should  be  scrapped  and  re- 
placed with  a  new,  simplified  fair  tax. 
For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
signing  on  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Gep- 
hardt-Bradley Fair  Tax  Act,  which 
proposes  a  more  efficient,  progressive 
and  equitable  way  to  raise  revenue. 

Our  tax  laws  span  more  than  2,000 
pages.  They  harbor  more  than  100 
major  personal  and  business  loopholes 
that  will  be  worth  nearly  $300  billion 
this  year.  That  is  enough  to  cover  our 
entire  defense  bill.  It  is  considerably 
more  than  enough  to  erase  our  pro- 
jected 1984  deficit  of  $180  billion. 
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The  Tax  Code  also  fosters  tax  eva- 
sion—about $91  billion  worth  in  1981. 
Honest  citizens  are  forced  to  pay  not 
only  their  taxes  but  also  the  added 
costs  of  tax  cheating:  bigger  deficits 
and  the  high  interest  rates  they  bring. 

Americans  are  right  to  be  angry 
about  unfair  and  inefficient  taxation. 
For  a  democratic  society  to  function 
smoothly,  its  members  must  under- 
stand their  obligations  as  citizens,  and 
those  obligations  must  be  uniformly 
imposed.  But  something  is  wrong 
when  ordinary  Americans  cannot  deci- 
pher or  fill  out  tax  forms  without 
hiring  an  accountant. 

Something  is  wrong  when  people  in 
the  same  income  bracket  pay  widely 
varying  amounts  of  tax  because  some 
are  more  adept  at  avoiding  taxes  than 
others. 

Something  is  wrong  when  corpora- 
tions pay.  as  they  did  last  year,  only 
$35  billion  or  just  6  percent  of  Federal 
receipts— a  far  cry  from  their  25  per- 
cent share  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  or 
even  the  15  percent  corporations 
chipped  in  the  1970's. 

And  something  is  wrong  when  our 
lax  laws  encourage  businesses  to  chan- 
nel their  effort  and  capital  into  tax 
shelters  rather  than  productive  invest- 
ments. 

I  believe  that  the  free  market,  not 
the  Tax  Code,  should  guide  invest- 
ment decisions.  We  do  not  need  and 
can  not  afford  a  tax  code  that  steers 
scarce  capital  into  investments  in 
llamas,  foreign  stamps  and  elaborate 
real  estate  schemes.  We  need  a  tax 
code  that  is  fairer  and  simpler,  and 
that  will  produce  more  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic growth  than  the  current 
system. 

The  Gephardt-Bradley  Fair  Tax  Act 
incorporates  these  principles.  The  bill 
has  three  main  features.  First,  it  drops 
the  top  tax  rate  from  the  current  50 
percent  to  30  percent.  It  sets  individ- 
uals income  tax  rates  of  14,  26  and  30 
percent,  but  80  percent  of  all  taxpay- 
ers will  pay  the  lowest  rate. 

Second,  the  bill  helps  poor  people  by 
raising  the  amount  of  income  that  is 
taxable.  That  means  that,  unlike  the 
present  code,  the  Fair  Tax  would  not 
tax  people  below  the  poverty  line. 
This  provision  has  the  added  advan- 
tage of  giving  less  fortunate  members 
of  our  society  more,  not  less,  incentive 
to  work. 

Third,  the  Fair  Tax  would  repeal 
most  of  the  loopholes  that  people  and 
corporations  use  to  avoid  paying  taxes. 
However,  it  would  keep  some  of  the 
provisions  which  support  ordinary 
American  families,  including  the  de- 
ductions for  home  mortgage  interest: 
charitable  contributions;  state  and 
local  inome:  property  taxes,  and  some 
medical  and  business  expenses.  It  also 
would  retain  exclusions  for  veterans' 
and  social  security  benefits. 

The  Fair  Tax  combines  the  virtues 
of  simplicity  and  sound  business  sense 
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with  the  need  for  fairness.  By  elimi- 
nating most  loopholes  and  deductions, 
such  a  system  would  be  easier  for  the 
IRS  to  administer,  easier  for  taxpay- 
ers to  comply  with  and  harder  for  tax 
cheaters  to  evade. 

Instead  of  encouraging  corporate 
paper  shuffling,  mergers  and  compli- 
cated tax  avoidance  schemes,  a  fair 
tax  would  reward  attainment  of  the 
real  goal— profit— by  taking  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate. 

I  support  this  measure  because  I  be- 
lieve the  free  market  is  a  better  alloca- 
tor of  capital  than  the  congressional 
finance  committees  or  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Besides,  piecemeal 
reform  is  likely  to  fail.  If  we  attempt 
to  close  loopholes  one-by-one,  we  will 
get  bogged  down  in  an  endless  series  of 
battles  with  the  entrenched  interests 
which  stand  behind  each  exclusion 
and  special  break.  In  such  a  contest 
between  the  parts  and  the  whole,  the 
parts  would  likely  win. 

But  all  of  us  would  lose.  Tinkering 
would  not  restore  fairness  or  simplici- 
ty to  the  Tax  Code.  It  would  not  spur 
job-creating  economic  growth  on  a 
large  scale.  And  it  would  not  raise 
nearly  enough  revenue  to  resolve  the 
deficit  crisis. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
join  the  effort  to  scrap  the  current 
Tax  Code  and  replace  it  with  a  better 
one,  one  that  will  work  to  the  benefit 
of  all  Americans.* 


February  1,  1984 


AMERICAN  HEART  MONTH 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  month 
of  February  has  been  designated  by 
the  Congress  and  the  President  as 
"American  Heart  Month."  The  statis- 
tics on  cardiovascular  disease  in  the 
United  States  are  staggering.  Approxi- 
mately 42  million  Americans  have  one 
form  of  heart  or  blood  vessel  disease. 
In  1984.  as  many  as  1.5  million  Ameri- 
cans will  have  a  heart  attack  and  of 
this  number  approximately  500.000 
will  die. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  in 
both  the  97th  Congress  and  the  98th 
Congress  to  provide  that  most  proc- 
essed foods  list  the  amount  of  sodium 
that  they  contain.  The  need  for  this 
legislation  is  clear.  One  of  the  three 
major  modifiable  risk  factors  in  car- 
diovascular disease  is  high  blood  pres- 
sure. Excessive  sodium  consumption, 
in  turn,  has  been  linked  with  high 
blood  pressure. 

The  American  Heart  Association  es- 
timates that  high  blood  pressure  is  a 
problem  for  approximately  37  million 
Americans.  High  blood  pressure  adds 
to  the  workload  of  both  the  heart  and 


the  arteries  and  may  contribute  to 
heart  failure  and  atherosclerosis— the 
most  common  form  of  hardening  of 
the  arteries.  The  narrowed  blood  ves- 
sels may  not  be  able  to  deliver  enough 
oxygen  to  the  body's  organs  and  tis- 
sues. If  the  heart  is  forced  to  work 
harder  than  normal  for  a  long  period 
it  tends  to  enlarge.  When  the  heart  be- 
comes excessively  enlarged  it  is  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  demands  on  it.  Ar- 
teries and  arterioles  also  show  the 
wear  and  tear  of  high  blood  pressure. 
Eventually  they  become  hardened,  less 
elastic  and  scarred.  This  is  a  natural 
process  as  people  get  older,  but  high 
blood  pressure  accelerates  it. 

In  90  percent  of  the  high  blood  pres- 
sure cases  the  root  cause  is  unknown. 
Although  scientists  do  not  yet  com- 
pletely understand  the  disease,  a 
strong  consensus  has  developed  in  the 
medical  community,  that  control  of 
sodium  consumption  can  play  a  key 
role  in  combating  high  blood  pressure. 
A  person  with  mild  elevation  of  blood 
pressure  often  begins  with  a  program 
of  weight  reduction— if  overweight— 
and  sodium  reduction  before  drugs  are 
recommended. 

The  most  frightening  thing  about 
high  blood  pressure  is  that  a  person 
may  have  it  for  years  without  ever 
knowing  it.  For  this  reason,  high  blood 
pressure  has  often  been  referred  to  as 
the  silent  killer.  But  with  regular 
checkups,  high  blood  pressure  can  be 
quickly  detected,  and  effective  treat- 
ment than  initiated. 

Many  medications,  act  to  rid  the 
body  of  excessive  fluid  and  salt. 
Others,  known  as  vasodilators,  widen 
narrowed  blood  vessels  and  still  others 
prevent  the  blood  vessels  from  con- 
stricting and  narrowing.  If  a  person  is 
diagnosed  to  have  high  blood  pressure 
the  most  important  thing  to  remember 
is  to  follow  his  or  her  doctor's  advice. 
There  is  no  cure  for  high  blood  pres- 
sure yet.  only  treatment.  But  the 
problems  can  be  controlled.  American 
Heart  Month  provides  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  us  to  donate  attention  to 
an  area  in  which  we  all  have  a  vital  in- 
terest. 

I  want  to  encourage  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  their  staffs  to 
have  their  blood  pressure  checked 
during  American  Heart  Month.  I  also 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  National  Heart,  Lung  and 
Blood  Institute,  the  American  Heart 
Association,  and  particularly  the  Ten- 
nessee Heart  Association  for  their  ef- 
forts in  high  blood  pressure  education, 
treatment,  and  control.* 
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VIETNAM  VETERANS  POSTTRAU- 
MATIC STRESS  DISORDER 
COMPENSATION  ACT 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1.  1984 
m  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  would  provide  a  presumption  of 
service  connection  for  the  occurrence 
of  posttraumatic  stress  disorders  in 
veterans  who  served  in  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  Vietnam  era. 

According  to  estimates  as  many  as  4 
million  Americans  were  stationed  in 
Indochina  during  the  Vietnam  war. 
For  many  of  those  who  returned  to 
"the  world"  the  war  is  never  very  far 
away.  It  has  had  a  profound  impact  on 
their  lives  and  that  of  their  families 
and  friends.  It  continues  to  literally 
haunt  them,  often  resulting  in  the 
most  disturbing  of  consequences. 

Dr.  Arthur  S.  Blank,  Jr.,  Director  of 
Readjustment  Counseling  Service  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  tells  us 
that  most  research  indicates  that  at 
least  20  percent  of  Vietnam  veterans 
have  substantial  war-related  psycho- 
logical difficulties  that  are  impairing 
their  lives.  This  means  that  some 
700,000  to  800,000  veterans  plus  family 
members  are  still  suffering  the  effects 
of  that  tragic  period  in  our  history. 

In  1980  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  published  the  "Diagnostic 
and  Statistical  Manual  of  Mental  Dis- 
orders." third  edition,  with  a  new  cate- 
gory: Posttraumatic  stress  disorder, 
acute,  chronic  and/or  delayed.  The 
symptoms  of  posttraumatic  stress  dis- 
order listed  in  DSM-III  include  night- 
mares and  flashbacks— ranging  from 
minor  to  overwhelming— of  traumatic 
events;  insomnia;  anxiety;  depression; 
irrationality;  numbing  alienation  from 
friends,  family,  and  society;  inability 
to  resume  productive  living;  impulsive 
behavior;  and  survivor  guilt.  Addition- 
ally, some  Vietnam  veterans  demon- 
strate complex  educational,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  life-style  problems. 

There  are  definite  reasons  why  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  suffering  afteref- 
fects of  the  war  not  experienced  by 
those  who  served  in  other  wars  fought 
by  our  country.  Those  reasons  are 
found  in  the  radically  different  nature 
of  the  last  two  military  efforts,  the 
Korean  war  and  World  War  II. 

Dr.  Blank  hrts  chronicled  several  cat- 
egories of  stresses  that  are  found  in 
Vietnam  veterans— stresses  that  are 
unique  to  this  war. 

Veterans  suffer,  admittedly,  from 
the  psychic  trauma  inherent  in  all 
wars.  These  include  prolonged  threat 
of  annihilation;  exposure  to  multiple 
deaths,  dismemberment,  mutilation, 
agony,  and  bodily  destruction  of  both 
friends  and  enemies;  horrid  living  con- 
ditions; and  the  cultivation  of  a  state 
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of  mind  permitting  one  to  attack  and 
kill  others  over  an  extended  period  of 
time. 

Additionally,  there  are  the  stresses 
caused  by  the  particular  military  and 
political  features  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
Exposure  to  terrorism,  affecting 
both  combatants  and  noncombatants 
over  an  extended  period  of  time,  was  a 
unique  feature  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
There  was  the  constant  inability  to 
distinguish  between  combatants  and 
civilians  because  the  Vietnam  war  was 
a  guerilla  war.  This  situation  often  led 
to  confusion  and  frustration  and  pro- 
voked a  substantial  number  of  atroc- 
ities, both  accidental  and  willful. 

There  was  also  a  sense  of  purpose- 
lessness  about  the  war  in  our  other 
military  ventures.  No  matter  how  one 
viewed  the  war.  most  soldiers  in  Viet- 
nam experienced  it  as  meaningless, 
absurd,  and  wasteful.  Many  men 
fought  long,  exhausting  battles  to  gain 
a  little  piece  of  land,  only  to  abandon 
it  within  hours.  Some  had  the  experi- 
ence of  fighting  for.  and  abandoning, 
the  same  territory  over  and  over 
again. 

It  was  not  enough  that  the  Vietnam 
war  experience  itself  was  an  extreme 
emotional  assault  on  the  combat  sol- 
dier the  stress  of  homecoming  proved 
to  be  almost  as  difficult.  Unlike  World 
War  II  when  veterans  came  home  with 
friends  on  troop  ships  and  were  able  to 
spend  time  making  a  gradual  transi- 
tion from  combat  to  peacetime  and 
were  greeted  by  cheering  crowds,  pa- 
rades, and  a  thankful  public.  Vietnam 
veterans  came  back  by  plane,  in  less 
than  48  hours,  with  no  debriefing,  and 
frequently  were  greeted  with  hostility, 
embarrassment,  or  indifference. 
Nobody  wanted  to  hear  about  Viet- 
nam. 

Also  unique  to  the  Vietnam  experi- 
ence has  been  the  postwar  period  since 
1975.  The  war  itself  dragged  on  to  a 
chaotic  conclusion,  ending  in  total 
defeat  for  the  U.S.-supported  Saigon 
government.  And.  since  then.  United 
States  has  pursued  a  policy  of  avoiding 
the  present-day  nation  of  Vietnam. 

This  lack  of  contact  with  Vietnam, 
either  in  person  or  through  reports, 
photos,  or  films  of  the  media,  has  im- 
peded the  postwar  adjustment  for 
many  veterans.  It  is  almost  as  if  the 
country  never  existed,  the  war  was 
never  fought.  This,  in  turn,  has  made 
it  most  difficult  for  veterans  to  work 
out  the  aftereffect  of  the  war  experi- 
ence. 

Adding  to  the  war  experience  and 
the  trauma  of  the  return  home,  is  the 
fact  that  most  veterans  have  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  treatment  for  their 
psychological  disorders.  Until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Vietnam  veterans  out- 
reach project  by  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  in  the  fall  of  1978,  and 
the  startup  of  Operation  Outreach  by 
the  VA  in  October  1979,  most  Vietnam 
veterans  were  unable  to  receive  coun- 
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seling  or  psychotherapy  for  war-relat- 
ed symptoms.  Because  of  the  difficulty 
Americans  here  at  home  had  with 
coping  with  the  war,  Vietnam  veterans 
often  find  that  mental  health  profes- 
sionals still  face  intellectual,  emotion- 
al, and  moral  conflicts  over  the  war, 
inhibiting  the  ability  to  comfortably 
explore  with  the  veteran  his  war  expe- 
rience. 

And  the  final  cap  to  the  list  of  situa- 
tions contributing  to  the  unique  stress 
face  by  Vietnam  veterans  has  been  the 
seeming  attempt  by  this  country  to  try 
to  forget  that  period  of  our  history 
completely.  There  has  been  no 
thoughtful  reflection  on  the  war  and 
its  meaning  and  consequences,  an  atti- 
tude officially  promoted  by  President 
Ford  on  April  29,  1975,  when  he  said 
that  the  evacuation  from  Vietnam 
■closes  a  chapter  in  the  American  ex- 
perience." 

All  of  these  factors,  taken  in  whole 
or  in  part,  contribute  to  the  presence 
of  posttraumatic  stress  disorder  in  as 
many  as  800,000  Vietnam  veterans. 
For  many  of  these  veterans,  what  was 
once  a  reaction  to  a  traumatic  situa- 
tion or  epsiode  may  become  an  almost 
unchangeable  personality  characteris- 
tic and  can  be  extremely  debilitating. 

Depression  is  a  common  symptom  of 
Vietnam  veterans  suffering  from  post- 
traumatic stress  disorder.  They  mani- 
fest the  classic  symptoms  of  depres- 
sion: sleep  disturbance,  psychomotor 
retardation,  feelings  of  worthlessness. 
difficulty  in  concentrating.  There  is 
also  the  widespread  concern  among 
mental  health  professionals  and  social 
service  workers  that  the  number  of 
Vietnam  veterans  who  commit  suicide 
is  large,  although  there  are  no  objec- 
tive data  to  verify  this  concern. 

Accompanying  the  depression  is  a 
sense  of  helplessness  about  one's  con- 
dition. 

Another  telltale  sign  of  the  disorder 
is  isolation.  Combat  veterans  often 
have  few  friends  and  feel  isolated  and 
distant  from  their  peers.  They  feel 
that  most  of  their  nonveteran  peers 
would  rather  not  hear  what  the 
combat  experience  was  like;  therefore, 
they  feel  rejection. 

The  lack  of  positive  support  received 
from  the  American  public  during  the 
war  is  something  that  plagues  many 
veterans.  Too  many  of  the  warriors 
were  identified  with  the  war  and  were 
met  by  screaming  crowds  and  media 
calling  them  depraved  and  psycho- 
pathic killers.  Many  confronted  hostil- 
ity from  friends  as  well  as  from  strang- 
ers. The  result  is  a  constant  search  for 
someplace  where  they  will  be  accept- 
ed. It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  veteran 
who  has  isolated  himself  from  others 
by  repeatedly  moving  from  one  geo- 
graphical location  to  another  seeking 
that  place  where  they  belong.  The 
stress  on  his  family  is  enormous. 
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Uncontrollable  and  often  frequent 
bouts  of  rage  and  hostility  are  also 
found  in  the  veteran  suffering  from 
posttraumatic  stress  disorder.  Such  be- 
havior often  frightens  the  veteran, 
leading  many  to  question  their  sanity. 
They  are  appalled  at  their  behavior, 
yet  are  unable  to  control  it.  Too  often 
they  strike  out  at  those  nearest  to 
them— their  wives  and  children. 

The  reasons  for  the  rage  are  many 
and  not  too  surprising.  Military  train- 
ing equated  the  rage  with  masculine 
identity  in  the  performance  of  mili- 
tary duty.  But,  with  the  rage  having 
been  stirred  up,  many  combat  veterans 
were  left  with  no  one  upon  which  to 
level  the  violent  impulses.  The  nature 
of  guerilla  warfare— booby  trap  land 
mines,  surprise  ambushes  with  a  quick 
retreat  by  the  enemy— left  the  com- 
batants feeling  like  time  bomtw.  Often 
they  would  unleash  their  rage  at  indis- 
criminate targets  simply  as  a  release. 

Upon  their  return,  the  rage  was 
transferred  to  those  in  authority— 
those  the  veterans  felt  were  responsi- 
ble for  getting  them  into  the  war  in 
the  first  place  and  those  who  would 
not  support  them  while  they  were  in 
Vietnam  and  when  they  returned 
home. 

Along  with  the  rage  at  authority  fig- 
ures from  the  Vietnam  era.  these  vet- 
erans often  feel  a  general  mistrust  of 
anyone  in  authority,  resulting  in  many 
constantly  changing  their  jobs. 

These  veterans  often  descril)e  them- 
selves as  being  emotionally  dead.  This 
process  began  when  they  first  entered 
military  boot  camp.  There  they 
learned  that  the  Vietnamese  were  not 
to  be  labeled  as  people  but  as  "gooks. 
dinks,  slopes,  and  slants."  It  was  then 
much  easier  to  kill  a  gook  or  dink  than 
another  human  being.  Psychic  numb- 
ing was  used  as  a  defense  mechanism 
in  coping  with  the  horrid  conditions  of 
war  and  dulling  the  awareness  of  the 
death  and  destruction  surrounding 
these  men  every  day. 

But.  the  problem  is  that  this  psychic 
numbing  has  persisted  for  many  of 
these  veterans.  Some  veterans  inter- 
viewee^ by  counselors  have  actually  re- 
ported that  they  believe  if  they  once 
again  allow  themselves  to  feel,  they 
may  never  stop  crying  or  may  com- 
pletely lose  control  of  themselves. 
Therefore,  many  of  these  veterans  go 
through  life  with  an  impaired  capacity 
to  love  and  care  for  others.  They  have 
no  feeling  of  direction  or  purpose  in 
life.  They  are  not  sure  why  they  even 
exist. 

Survival  guilt  is  prevalent  among 
these  veterans.  They  continually  ask 
the  question.  "Why  them  ana  not 
me?" 

Anxiety  reactions  to  situations  that 
resemble  those  in  Vietnam  are 
common.  A  loud  discharge  will  cause 
many  of  them  to  start.  Many  become 
very  uncomfortable  when  people  walk 
closely  behind  them.  Some  are  uncom- 
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fortable  when  standing  out  in  the 
open.  A  large  number  of  veterans  pos- 
sess weapons.  Many  still  sleep  with 
weapons  in  easy  reach. 

It  is  perhaps  ironic  that  mental 
health  professionals  have  found  that 
significantly  disabled  veterans,  suffer- 
ing the  loss  of  a  limb  or  other  wound 
that  required  months  or  even  years  of 
hospitalization  experience  less  emo- 
tional problems  often  than  those  suf- 
fering the  emotional  wounds  of  the 
war.  They  believe  the  reason  is  that 
severely  disabled  veterans  received 
much  more  comprehensive  care  after 
their  combat  experience.  They  had 
close  emotional  support  from  other 
veterans  in  the  hospital  wards  and 
were  able  to  find  some  final  resolution 
of  their  feelings  about  Vietnam.  There 
was  also  much  more  understanding  of 
the  physically  wounded  by  the  VA. 
and  they  were  provided  support  and 
training  to  help  them  readjust  to  their 
losses.  No  such  resources  were  avail- 
able to  the  veterans  who  were  not  seri- 
ously physically  wounded. 

But.  the  emotional  wounds  suffered 
by  these  veterans  and  the  resultant  ef- 
fects on  their  lives  and  that  of  their 
families  is  every  bit  as  serious  as  those 
suffered  by  those  who  were  wounded 
physically,  and  every  bit  as  debilitat- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  most  of  the  at- 
tention regarding  posttraumatic  stress 
disorder  has  been  devoted  to  the  male 
combat  soldier  in  Vietnam,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  women  who  served 
in  that  war  often  suffer  the  same 
problems.  Many  of  these  women 
served  as  nurses  and  faced  as  much 
blood  and  gore  as  any  battlefield  sol- 
dier. The  Defense  Department  esti- 
mates that  about  7.465  women  served 
in  Vietnam,  mostly  as  nurses.  These 
women  have  been  all  but  forgotten  by 
the  Government  and  veterans'  organi- 
zations. The  storefront  outreach  cen- 
ters established  under  Operation  Out- 
reach are  set  up  for  combat  veterans 
and.  therefore,  provide  virtually  no 
outlet  for  these  women.  This  is  a  pop- 
ulation yet  to  be  reached  by  existing 
programs. 

Beginning  in  October  1980  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  accepted  the  di- 
agnosis of  posttraumatic  stress  disor- 
der, delayed  type,  as  a  potentially  com- 
pensable disorder.  This  meant  that  for 
the  first  time  since  World  War  I  the 
Veterans'  Administration  could  consid- 
er disorders  to  be  service  connected 
when  the  symptoms  first  appeared 
more  than  1  or  2  years  after  military 
discharge.  This  bill  merely  extends 
that  decision  to  create  a  presumption 
of  service  connection  when  posttrau- 
matic stress  disorders  are  found  in  vet- 
erans who  served  in  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  Vietnam  era,  using  the  def- 
inition of  posttraumatic  stress  disorder 
contained  in  DSM-III. 

During  the  last  session  of  this  Con- 
gress we  enacted  legislation  calling  for 
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a  study  of  the  prevalence  and  inci- 
dence of  posttraumatic  stress  disorder 
and  other  psychological  problems  in 
readjusting  to  civilian  life  among  vet- 
erans who  served  in  Vietnam  and  the 
effects  of  such  problems  on  these  vet- 
erans. This  study  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  October  1,  1986.  This  is  to  be 
followed  by  two  sut)sequent  reports 
setting  forth  the  VA's  evaluation  of 
the  agency's  effectiveness  in  meeting 
the  readjustment  needs  of  these  veter- 
ans and  whether  the  VA  should  shift 
the  location  of  the  program  from  the 
vet  center  approach  to  main  VA 
health  care  facilities.  These  reports 
are  due  in  1987-88.  I  might  note  that 
recent  reports  that  as  much  as  $40 
million  may  have  been  diverted  by  the 
VA  from  the  vets  center  program  to 
other  VA  programs  calls  into  question 
the  dedication  of  this  administration 
to  the  Operation  Outreach  program— 
a  program  the  administration  has 
tried  to  abolish,  and  seems  to  be  trying 
to  weaken  through  withholding  funds. 
Such  actions  may  make  this  legislation 
all  the  more  urgent. 

While  laudable  in  recognizing  the 
need  to  do  something  about  PTSD. 
the  study  approach  would  postpone 
for  yet  another  4  years  key  decisions 
on  how  to  deal  with  posttraumatic 
stress  disorders.  In  the  meantime,  vet- 
erans will  continue  to  suffer  the  ef- 
fects of  the  disorder,  effects  which  the 
VA's  own  Readjustment  Counseling 
Service  Director  has  indicated  are  seri- 
ous and  could  affect  as  many  as 
700.000  to  800.000  veterans. 

The  fact  is  that  the  disorder  has 
been  identified  and  its  presence  in  lit- 
erally thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans 
has  been  acknowledged  by  authorities 
in  the  fields  of  both  psychological  dis- 
orders and  veterans'  disabilities.  The 
symptoms  have  been  delineated  by  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  pro- 
viding a  body  of  criteria  to  be  met  to 
establish  the  presence  of  the  disorder. 
It  seems  appropriate,  therefore,  to 
enact  legislation  to  provide  the  pre- 
sumption of  service  connection  in  the 
case  of  the  presence  of  posttraumatic 
stress  disorder  in  Vietnam  veterans.* 


THE  BLACK  ARCHIVES  HONORS 
PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans across  the  Nation  this  year  are 
celebrating  the  centennial  of  the  birth 
of  President  Harry  S.  Truman.  Con- 
gress, the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  local 
organizations  throughout  America  are 
conducting  festivities  to  honor  our  33d 
President.  The  98th  Congress  will  hold 
a  joint  session  in  May  and  the  Postal 
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Service  has  issued  a  commemorative 
stamp  to  pay  tribute  to  President 
Truman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Black  Archives  of 
Mid-America,  an  organization  based  in 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  is  doing  its  part  to 
observe  the  Truman  Centennial.  The 
Black  Archives  is  unveiling  a  major 
historical  exhibit  on  Friday.  February 
3  at  the  Truman  Library  and  Museum 
in  Independence.  The  purpose  of  the 
exhibit.  "A  Story  of  Growth  and 
Achievement:  President  Truman. 
Black  People  and  Civil  Rights  for  Mi- 
norities." is  to  chronicle  the  Presi- 
dent's civil  rights  achievements. 

Throughout  his  public  service 
career.  President  Truman  was  a  com- 
passionate and  fair-minded  man.  As  a 
Jackson  County  commissioner, 
Truman  was  conscientious  in  caring 
for  minorities.  When  he  ran  for  the 
U.S.  Senate.  President  Truman  de- 
fended the  rights  of  blacks  to  educa- 
tion, welfare  and  economic  opportuni- 
ty—courageous views  for  a  Missouri 
.  politican  in  1934.  As  a  Senator,  he  sup- 
ported antipoU  tax  legislation,  en- 
dorsed antilynching  legislation  and 
backed  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Fair  Employment  Practices. 

As  the  Nation's  33d  President, 
Truman  made  his  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  civil  rights.  During  his  Presi- 
dency, he  issued  an  Executive  order 
banning  discrimination  in  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  and  another  Executive 
order  to  guarantee  fair  employment 
practices  in  the  civil  service.  President 
Truman  also  was  the  first  President  to 
address  the  NAACP. 

His  most  important  contribution  was 
creating  the  President's  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  in  1946.  By  creating 
the  Commission  President  Truman 
took  an  irrevocable  step  forward  in  the 
troubled  history  of  race  relations  in 
the  United  States.  The  Commission's 
report  was  the  starting  point  in  the 
modern  era  of  improved  race  relations 
in  this  country. 

Truman  endorsed  the  Commission's 
recommendations  in  a  special  message 
to  Congress  on  Civil  Rights  in  Febru- 
ary, 1948.  He  said: 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  clear  duty 
to  see  that  constitutional  guarantees  of  indi- 
vidual liberties  and  of  equal  protection 
under  the  laws  are  not  denied  or  abridged 
anywhere  in  our  Union.  That  duty  is  shared 
by  all  three  branches  of  the  government, 
but  it  can  be  fulfilled  only  if  the  Congress 
enacts  modern,  comprehensive  civil  rights 
laws,  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  day  and 
demonstrating  our  continuing  faith  in  the 
free  way  of  life. 

The  exhibit,  researched  by  Horace 
M.  Peterson,  the  executive  director  at 
the  Black  Archives,  will  be  on  display 
at  the  Truman  Library  through  March 
31.  This  is  the  first  time  a  black  histo- 
ry project  of  this  magnitude  has  been 
exhibited  at  the  Truman  Library.  It  is 
fitting  that  this  historical  exhibit  coin- 
cides with  the  national  observance  of 
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Black  History  Month  and  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  Black  Archives.* 


THREE  MINUTES  TO  MIDNIGHT 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Wednesday  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  speech  we  heard  Presi- 
dent Reagan  speak  of  his  desire  for 
peace  to  both  the  American  and  Rus- 
sian people.  That  was  a  very  welcome 
statement  and  a  direction  that  I  be- 
lieve all  Americans  hope  the  President 
will  pursue. 

But,  for  those  of  us  who  have 
watched  this  administration  fight 
against  the  nuclear  freeze,  oppose  ef- 
forts to  stop  construction  of  the  MX 
missile,  pursue  deployment  of  Per- 
shing and  cruise  missiles  in  Europe, 
and  armounce  plans  to  build  a  whole 
new  generation  weapons  to  be  de- 
ployed in  outer  space,  his  words  had  a 
very  hollow  ring.  They  would  repre- 
sent an  abrupt  change  In  policy. 

The  most  recent  issue  of  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Atomic  Scientists  under- 
scores the  perilous  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves.  The  magazine  is 
perhaps  best  known  to  the  general 
public  for  the  Bulletin  Clock  which  it 
describes  as  a  "symbol  of  the  threat  of 
doomsday  hovering  over  humanity." 
For  the  January  1984  issue  the  clock 
has  been  moved  ahead  1  minute  and 
now  stands  at  3  minutes  to  midnight- 
midnight  symbolizing  the  threat  of 
nuclear  holocaust. 

Only  once  in  the  39-year  history  of 
the  magazine  has  the  clock  been  closer 
to  midnight— in  1953  when  the  advent 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb  compelled  the 
editors  to  move  the  clock  forward. 

In  their  editorial  explaining  their 
reasons  for  moving  the  clock  ahead 
the  editors  say: 

Over  the  last  decade  the  clock  has  moved 
steadily  forward,  never  back.  We  last  ad- 
vanced it  3  years  ago  in  response  to  the  de- 
velopment by  the  superpowers  of  nuclear 
weapons  designed  for  war-fighting  rather 
than  war-deterrence,  since  then  this  trend 
has  only  accelerated,  carrying  us  ever 
deeper  into  a  new.  more  dangerous  phase  of 
the  arms  race.  Captives  of  a  tortured  logic, 
the  superpowers  are  pursuing  security  by 
means  of  weapons  and  strategies  that  can 
only  produce  insecurity.  In  so  doing  they 
are  collaborating  in  an  assault  upon  the 
basis  of  the  only  true  security  to  be  had  at 
this  point  in  history:  Mutual  deterrence 
grounded  on  the  knowledge  that  to  wage 
nuclear  war  is  to  commit  national  suicide. 

President  Reagan  would  do  well  to 
heed  the  warnings  of  the  editors  of 
the  Bulletin.  His  policies  have  brought 
us  closer  to  nuclear  war  than  at  any 
time  in  recent  memory. 

If  the  President  is  really  the  man  of 
peace  he  claims  to  be  he  must  alter 
the  direction  of  his  policies.  I  urge  him 
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to  begin  now  by  supporting  a  bilateral, 
verifiable  nuclear  freeze,  and  then  an- 
nounce that  he  will  delay  any  further 
deployment  of  the  Pershing  II  and 
cruise  missiles  in  Europe,  and  halt  fur- 
ther production  of  the  MX  missile. 

In  addition,  it  is  vital  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
return  to  the  negotiating  table  and 
continue  the  search  for  some  way  in 
which  to  reduce  the  number  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  in  each  nation's  arsenal. 

If  he  continues  his  misguided  and 
dangerous  policies  he  will  not  increase 
our  national  security.  He  will  only  suc- 
ceed in  increasing  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear war  which  threatens  to  destroy 
any  future  we  or  our  children  may 
have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  consent  of  my 
colleagues  to  include  the  Bulletin  edi- 
torial in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Its  words  serve  as  a  moving  call  to 
action  to  begin  the  process  necessary 
to  turn  back  the  hands  of  the  clock  for 
the  first  time  in  more  than  10  years. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Three  Minittes  to  Midnight 
As  we  enter  the  new  year,  hope  is  eclipsed 
by  foreboding.  The  accelerating  nuclear 
arms  race  and  the  almost  complete  break- 
down of  communication  between  the  super- 
powers have  combined  to  create  a  situation 
of  extreme  and  immediate  danger. 

In  response  to  these  trends  and  as  a  warn- 
ing of  where  they  lead,  we  have  moved  the 
Bulletin's  "doomsday  clock"  forward  by  one 
minute— to  three  minutes  before  midnight. 
It  is  a  measure  of  the  gravity  of  the  current 
situation  that  only  once  in  our  39-year  his- 
tory—in 1953  in  response  to  the  advent  of 
the  hydrogen  bomb— have  we  seen  fit  to 
place  the  warning  hand  any  closer  to  mid- 
night than  it  stands  today. 

Over  the  last  decade  the  clock  has  moved 
steaidly  forward,  never  back.  We  last  ad- 
vanced it  three  years  ago  in  response  to  the 
development  by  the  superpowers  of  nuclear 
weapons  designed  for  war-fighting  rather 
than  war-deterrence.  Since  then  this  trend 
has  only  accelerated,  carrying  us  ever 
deeper  into  a  new.  more  dangerous  phase  of 
the  arms  race.  Captives  of  a  tortured  logic, 
the  superpowers  are  pursuing  security  by 
means  of  weapons  and  strategies  that  can 
only  produce  insecurity.  In  so  doing  they 
are  collaborating  in  an  assault  upon  the 
basis  of  the  only  true  security  to  be  had  at 
this  point  in  history:  mutual  deterrence 
grounded  on  the  knowledge  that  to  wage 
nuclear  war  is  to  commit  national  suicide. 

The  growing  momentum  of  the  arms  race 
over  the  last  three  years  would  be  reason 
enough  to  reset  the  clock.  But  it  does  not 
stand  alone;  something  else  has  been  hap- 
pening during  these  years,  and  especially 
over  the  last  few  months,  something  we 
view  with  great  alarm.  It  is  a  process  George 
Kennan  characterized  some  years  ago  as 
"the  militarization  of  thought  and  dis- 
course." And  it  is  far  advanced. 

As  the  arms  race— a  sort  of  dialogue  be- 
tween weapons— has  intensified,  other 
forms  of  discourse  between  the  superpowers 
have  all  but  ceased.  There  has  been  a  vir- 
tual suspension  of  meaningful  contacts  and 
serious  discussions.  Every  channel  of  com- 
munication has  been  constricted  or  shut 
down:  every  form  of  contact  has  been  at- 
tenuated or  cut  off.  And  arms  control  nego- 
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nations  have  been  reduced  to  a  species  of 
propaganda. 

The  point  is  not  simply  that  discussions 
have  proved  difficult,  that  negotiations 
have  been  slow  and  protracted,  that  talks 
have  been  impeded  by  distrust.  It  is.  rather, 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
seem,  for  the  moment  at  least,  to  have  given 
up  on  the  possibility  of  serious  talks.  They 
are.  it  appears,  at  the  point  of  abandoning 
altogether  the  effort  to  seek  accommoda- 
tion through  negotiation. 

We  thus  stand  at  a  fateful  juncture,  at  the 
threshold  of  a  period  of  confrontation,  a 
time  when  the  blunt  simplicities  of  force 
threaten  to  displace  any  other  foim  of  dis- 
course between  the  superpowers.  This  is  an 
appalling  prospect.  It  is  chilling  to  think 
that  the  edgy  reflexive  brutality  manifest  in 
the  Soviet  downing  of  the  Korean  jetliner 
and  the  lightheaded  appetite  for  military 
intervention  displayed  by  the  U.S.  gcvm- 
ment  in  the  Caribbean  are  harbingers  of 
what  lies  ahead. 

Serious  negotiations  between  the  super- 
powers over  arms  control  and  other  matters 
of  mutual  concern,  no  matter  how  meager 
their  immediate  harvest,  hold  out  hope— the 
hope  that  rational  discourse  will  prove 
equal  to  the  challenge  of  finding  a  way  out 
of  our  nuclear  predicament.  No  doubt  there 
is  an  element  of  wishful  thinking  and  denial 
in  this;  after  all.  thus  far  the  talking  has 
done  little  to  impede  the  momentum  of  the 
arms  race.  But  hopelessness  is.  in  its  way,  no 
less  dangerous  than  denial.  And  it  is  a  sense 
of  hopelessness  that  the  current  behavior  of 
the  superpowers  threatens  to  induce. 

The  most  heartening  development  of  the 
last  few  years  has  l)een  the  great  upsurge  of 
public  concern  about  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
Millions  throughout  the  world  have  become 
aroused,  have  undertaken  to  educate  them- 
sel\"es.  and  sustained  by  a  beUei  in  the 
power  of  argument  and  moral  witness,  have 
sought  to  engage  the  issue  politically.  It 
would  be  tragic,  if  they  were  now  to  lose 
heart. 

The  moving  of  the  clock  should  thus  not 
be  construed  as  a  counsel  of  despair.  It  is  an 
expression  of  alarm,  a  warning,  a  call  to  at- 
tention. Let  us  also  make  it  an  occasion  for 
rededication  to  the  effort  to  bring  the  re- 
sources of  our  culture— language  and  ration- 
al argument,  the  methods  of  science  and  the 
lessons  of  history— to  bear  on  the  arms  race. 
The  odds  may  be  long.  But  it  is  our  deepest 
conviction,  as  scientists  and  citizens,  that 
there  is  no  other  way.* 
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victual  excellence  in  reporting  and  pho- 
tography, the  most  any  newspaper 
had  ever  won  in  a  single  contest. 

Led  by  copublishers  George  A. 
Joplin  III  and  Mrs.  Murray  K.  Rogers, 
The  Commonwealth-Journal  has 
greatly  contributed  to  the  knowledge 
of  thousands  of  subscribers  in  Pulaski 
County  and  surrounding  areas,  and 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  of  cover- 
ing national  and  local  news,  as  well  as 
features  and  sports. 

With  the  addition  this  past  year  of  a 
Sunday  edition.  The  Commonwealth- 
Journal  is  moving  ahead  into  the 
1980s  at  full  speed.  A  recent  comput- 
erization has  also  increased  the  flexi- 
bility and  scope  of  the  paper's  daily 
coverage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers to  join  me  in  saluting  The  Com- 
monwealth-Journal and  applauding  its 
efforts  in  the  fields  of  journalism  and 
public  service  in  south  central  Ken- 
tucky.* 


HONORING  AN  OUTSTANDING 
NEWSPAPER 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  at- 
tention an  outstanding  newspaper  in 
my  hometown,  a  newspaper  which  has 
increasingly  become  one  of  the  fore- 
most papers  in  my  home  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

On  January  20.  the  Kentucky  Press 
Association  bestowed  upon  The  Com- 
monwealth-Journal its  award  as  the 
outstanding  general  excellence  news- 
paper in  its  class.  This  Somerset  daily 
also  received  14  other  awards  for  indi- 


CONGRESSIONAL  STUDENT 
FORUM 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  November  22.  over  200  students 
from  the  23  high  schools  that  com- 
prise the  17th  District  Congressional 
Student  Forum  met  to  examine  our 
national  defense  policies  in  the  nucle- 
ar age.  These  students  meet  approxi- 
mately once  a  month  to  discuss  the 
important  issues  facing  our  country 
today  and  to  study  the  governmental 
process.  I  want  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  make  their  views  known  to  the 
House. 

At  the  November  meeting,  the  stu- 
dents listened  to  three  presentations 
by:  Mr.  John  Collins,  senior  specialist 
on  National  Defense.  Congressional 
Research  Service:  Ms.  Debbie  Hejl.  co- 
ordinator of  the  Detroit  Area  Nuclear 
Weapons  Freeze:  and  Mr.  Whitney 
Sawyer,  and  attorney  from  Mount  Cle- 
mens. Mich.  Mr.  Collins  presented  a 
factual  overview  of  current  defense 
policy.  He  was  followed  by  Ms.  Hejl 
and  Mr.  Sawyer  who  presented  the  pro 
and  con  positions  on  military  buildup 
and  nuclear  weapons,  respectively. 
The  students  were  then  given  an  op- 
portunity to  ask  questions  of  the 
speakers. 

Following  the  presentations,  the  stu- 
dents divided  into  five  caucuses.  The 
individual  caucuses  debated  the  issues 
and  each  finally  proposed  a  specific 
resolution  on  U.S.  defense  policy  in 
the  nuclear  age.  The  resolutions  of  the 
five  caucuses  are  reported  below. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  most  impressed 
by  the  great  interest  and  concern 
these  students  exhibited  throughout 
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the  meeting.  I  believe  the  resolutions 
that  resulted  from  their  di.scussions 
show  the  strong  desire  of  todays 
youth  for  peaceful  coexistence  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  fear  of  nuclear 
war  is  very  real  among  high  school 
students  in  the  17th  District.  They  are 
very  aware  of  the  enormous  threat  to 
their  futures  posed  by  the  current 
breakdown  in  United  Stales-Soviet  re- 
lations. 

I  have  made  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions available  to  the  chairs  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs,  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  Appropriations  Committees. 
On  behalf  of  the  17th  District  Con- 
gressional Student  Forum,  I  insert  the 
following  five  resolutions  into  the 
Congressional  Record: 

RESOLUTION  FROM  CAUCUS  A 

Be  it  resolved  that  there  should  be  no  in- 
crease in  the  Defense  Budget.  In  addition, 
the  monies  for  Civil  Defense  should  be  re- 
programmed. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  Third  World 
leaders  should  become  involved  in  global  nu- 
clear negotiations. 

RESOLUTION  FROM  CAUCUS  B 

Caucus  B  is  not  in  total  agreement  with  a 
unilateral  nuclear  freeze.  Be  it  resolved  to 
reduce  the  build-up  of  offensive  weapons, 
while  maintaining  technological  equality. 
Time  and  money  should  be  distributed  to- 
wards research  for  defensive  measures.  We 
feel  that  continued  negotiations  are  of 
utmost  importance  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States. 

RESOLUTION  FROM  CAUCUS  C 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  government  more 
closely  scrutinize  the  pricing  method  of  de- 
fense contractors,  that  is.  exorbitant  over- 
pricing and  fraud. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  United 
States  should  begin  with  a  non-binding  uni- 
lateral arms  moratorium  to  gain  the  politi- 
cal support  of  other  nations,  forcing  the 
Soviet  Union  to  take  a  more  serious  stand  in 
the  nuclear  arms  talks. 

RESOLUTION  FROM  CAUCUS  D 

Be  it  re.solved  that  the  United  Nations  be 
challenged  to  push  for  a  world-wide  arms  re- 
duction that  they  would  supervise  and  con- 
trol armaments  with  the  use  of  mutual  on- 
site  inspections. 

RESOLUTION  FROM  CAUCUS  E 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  agree  to  a  freeze  at  the 
present  level  of  all  nuclear  weapons,  and 
that  an  international  monitoring  commis- 
sion, agreeable  to  both  sides,  supervise  this 
freeze.  Disarmament  is  a  possible  future 
goal. 

Be  it  futher  resolved  that  the  excess  reve- 
nue not  used  to  develop  or  build  new  nucle- 
ar weapons  shall  be  channeled  into  funds 
for  various  social  programs,  civil  defense  re- 
search programs,  and  medical  research  con- 
cerning nuclear  radiation.* 
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NATURAL  GAS  WE  NEED  ACTION 
NOW! 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OK  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  1,  1984 
•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  2d  session  of  the  98th  Congress 
begins,  no  i.ssue  is  more  pressing  than 
natural  gas.  If  we  fail  to  act  we  will  be 
setting  up  our  Nation's  natural  gas 
consumers  for  huge  increases  in  their 
natural  gas  bills  for  the  remainder  of 
this  heating  season  and  for  years  to 
come. 

While  it  is  true  that  natural  gas 
prices  have  moderated  somewhat  be- 
cause of  last  winter's  mild  tempera- 
trues  and  the  huge  glut  of  gas.  natural 
gas  consumers  are  continuing  to  pay 
increasing  bills.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  reports  that  the  average 
customer  in  the  West  North  Central 
Division  (Iowa.  Kansas.  Minnesota. 
Missouri.  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
and  South  Dakota)  paid  heating  costs 
56  percent  above  normal,  while  in  the 
West  South  Central  Division  (Arkan- 
sas. Louisiana.  Oklahoma,  and  Texas) 
heating  costs  were  116  percent  above 
normal.  The  East  North  Central  Divi- 
sion (Illinois,  Indiana.  Michigan.  Ohio, 
and  Wisconsin)  led  the  Nation  in  total 
heating  costs,  with  the  $1.5  billion  bill 
there  almost  $500  million  above 
normal. 

The  increase  in  hearing  costs  has  af- 
fected everyone.  Nationally,  heating 
costs  were  41  percent  above  normal. 

Thus,   despite   the   very   short-term 
trend  of  moderating  costs  for  natural 
gas.  our  Nation's  gas  consumers  con- 
tinue to  be  devastated.  We  need  to  do 
something.  The  controversy  surround- 
ing this  issue  should  not  keep  us  from 
addressing  solutions.  Our  constituents 
need  and  demand  relief.  Failure  to  act 
will  result  not  only  in  increasing  bills 
this  healing  season,  but  a  huge  hike 
next  January  when  provisons  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  expire. 
More    than    150   of   our   colleagues 
agree  that  the  Natural  Gas  Consumer 
Relief  Act,  H.R.  2154,  is  the  best  solu- 
tion. Not  only  will  it  provide  immedi- 
ate relief  to  the  consumer,  but  it  will 
assure  them  of  relief.  It  seeks  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  transition  phase  be- 
tween our  present  market  to  a  free 
market  where  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand   work.   This   cannot   be   done 
overnight— to  enact  any  form  of  legis- 
lation  and   then  step   back   with   the 
hope   that    what   we   have   done   will 
work   would   be   totally   irresponsible. 
Consumer  protection  must  be  insured 
while  the  market  works  its  kinks  out. 
1  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  in  resolving  this  issue.  We 
must  act  soon.* 
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NATIONAL  MIGRATION  WEEK 

HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  were  away  between  our  two  ses- 
sions of  Congress,  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Bishops  pro- 
claimed and  sponsored  its  fourth 
annual  National  Migration  Week  be- 
tween January  9-14.  1984. 

The  theme  of  the  week,  as  set  by 
Pope  John  Paul  II  in  his  worldwide 
message  of  observance  of  Migrant's 
Day,  urged  Catholics  and  all  peace- 
loving  people  of  the  world  to  "look 
with  love  on  the  migrant  world"  and 
to  "make  a  pledge  of  fraternity  toward 
migrants." 

National  Migration  Week  focused  its 
attention  on  the  reception  given  to  all 
newcomers  to  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding immigrants,  refugees,  undocu- 
mented workers,  migrant  agricultural 
workers,  and  foreign  students,  in  fact 
all  who  are  separated  from  family  and 
community. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  beacon 
of  hope  and  inspiration  to  migrants 
and  displaced  persons  for  decades. 
Each  year  the  world  looks  to  our  coun- 
try to  set  the  example  for  the  proper 
humanitarian  response  to  the  plight 
of  the  less  fortunate  of  the  world. 

In  recognizing  National  Migration 
Week,  I  do  so  both  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  Refu- 
gees, and  International  Law  and  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  salute  my  col- 
leagues for  their  past  support  of  legis- 
lation affecting  migrants  of  all  catego- 
ries. But  above  all,  I  salute  the  Ameri- 
can people  who,  in  spite  of  financial 
downturns  and  economic  pinches,  have 
always  demonstrated  a  strong  and  en- 
during "fraternity  toward  migrants." 

The  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  and  especially  those  dedicat- 
ed people  in  its  pastoral  care  of  mi- 
grants and  refugee  service,  should  be 
commended  for  singling  out  the  mi- 
grants among  us  and  across  the  globe 
for  special  attention. 

I  hope  the  Bishops'  continue  to  pro- 
claim one  week  every  year  to  honor 
migrants.  I  pledge  my  support  in 
marking  these  important  occasions.* 
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with  Chuck  over  the  years  and  have 
come  to  admire  his  untiring  commit- 
ment to  his  family  and  community. 

Chuck  was  born  on  December  29, 
1931,  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  He  attend- 
ed local  schools  and  graduated  from 
Jefferson  High  School  in  1950.  Chuck 
served  in  the  Korean  conflict  and  was 
honorably  discharged  in  March  1954 
from  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  with  the 
rank  of  corporal.  He  attended  Red- 
lands  University  graduating  in  1977 
with  a  bachelor  of  arts,  and  in  1980  re- 
ceived a  master  in  public  administra- 
tion from  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  Chuck  and  his  lovely  wife 
Donna  have  three  children:  Charles 
Ernest,  Gail  Elizabeth,  and  Christine. 

Chuck's  28-year  tenure  with  the 
sheriff's  department  began  in  1955. 
For  the  next  11  years  Chuck  was  a 
deputy  sheriff  and  in  that  capacity 
served  as  a  member  of  the  patrol  divi- 
sion, the  academy  administration 
office  and  the  community  relations 
office.  In  1966  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  sergeant  and  served  in  the 
Community  Relations  Administration 
Office.  After  2  years  in  that  position. 
Chuck  moved  to  the  Norwalk  station 
where  he  served  until  1969.  In  Novem- 
ber 1969  Chuck  became  the  sergeant 
of  the  academy  administration  of  the 
department. 

Two  and  one  half  years  later  Chuck 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant. For  the  next  7  years  he  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  corrections  division,  the 
Pico  Rivera  office  and  the  youth  serv- 
ices division.  By  1979  Chuck  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  captain  ahd  last 
year  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander  for  field  operations,  divi- 
son  headquarters. 

Today  Chuck  serves  as  the  chief  of 
police  of  San  Antonio.  Tex.  after  being 
selected  from  a  nationwide  search.  Un- 
doubtedly, this  appointment  is  a  trib- 
ute to  his  exemplary  ability  to  serve 
his  community.  The  people  of  San  An- 
tonio are  privileged  to  be  served  by  a 
man  of  such  high  quality  and  commit- 
ment to  his  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  thanking  Chuck  for  his 
dedicated  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Sheriffs  Department  and 
to  wish  him  well  in  his  new  position.* 


RECOGNITION  FOR  CHARLES  M. 
RODRIGUEZ 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 
*  Mr.  TORRES  .  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 3  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sher- 
iff's Department  will  honor  Charles 
M.  Rodriguez  at  a  retirement  dinner.  I 
have    had   the   opportunity   to   work 


REAUTHORIZING  MORTGAGE 
REVENUE  BOND  PROGRAM 

HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1.  1984 
*  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  mortgage  revenue  bond 
program  for  an  additional  5  years.  I 
cannot  emphasize  enough  the  impor- 
tance of  this  program  and  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  press  for  immediate 
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action  on  extending  the  bond  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  several  factors  which 
must  be  considered.  First,  the  human 
impact  of  this  program.  One  of  the 
fundamental  problems  confronting 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  is 
the  inability  to  obtain  mortgage  fi- 
nancing. The  mortgage  revenue  bond 
program  has  provided  financing  for 
about  1  million  home  buyers  of  new 
and  existing  homes  since  its  inception. 
These  are  many  families  who  simply 
would  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  a  home  without  this  assist- 
ance. For  example,  the  median  income 
of  State  mortgage  t>ond  program  bene- 
ficiaries in  1981  was  $18,467  per  year 
and  $23,511  in  1982.  The  median 
income  of  home  buyers  served  by  con- 
vential  loans,  in  contrast,  was  $39,196. 

In  my  State  of  Michigan,  the  Michi- 
gan State  Housing  Development  Au- 
thority (MSHDA)  has  been  an  abso- 
lutely vital  instrument  in  providing  fi- 
nancing for  lower  income  families  who 
have  iiu  other  source  of  assistance  in 
our  State.  Since  MSHDA  first  began 
issuing  single-family  revenue  bonds  in 
1978,  the  authority  has  financed 
nearly  11.000  low-interest  home  mort- 
gage loans  and  10.500  home  improve- 
ment loans.  This  activity  is  estimated 
to  have  generated  in  excess  of  $400 
million  in  spinoff  economic  activity  in 
the  State.  It  is  this  spinoff  benefit 
which  is  the  other  major  issue  I  think 
highlights  how  crucial  it  is  that  we  get 
the  mortgage  revenue  bond  program 
back  on  its  feet.  Housing  has  always 
been  recognized  as  a  major  stimulant 
of  economic  activity.  Particularly  in 
States  like  Michigan,  where  the  eco- 
nomic recession  has  had  an  especially 
devastating  effect,  the  cumulative 
impact  of  the  mortgage  bonds  is  essen- 
tial for  any  semblance  of  recovery  in 
the  housing  industry.  It  is  estimated 
that  every  $1  billion  in  mortgage 
t>onds  provides  financing  for  at  least 
7.000  new  homes  and  for  an  additional 
14,000  existing  units:  generates  7.500 
jobs  and  $140  million  in  wages:  and  re- 
sults in  $62  million  in  Federal,  State, 
and  local  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  waste  any  more  time  in 
acting  to  revive  the  mortgage  revenue 
bond  program.  It  is  simply  too  impor- 
tant. I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  effort.* 


CHINESE  NEW  YEAR 
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generosity,  leadership,  strength,  and 
astuteness.  The  rat  is  the  starting 
point  of  the  zodiac  12-year  cycle.  As 
such  it  symbolizes  both  renewal  and 
continuity.  The  week  for  the  Chinese 
is  a  period  of  closing  the  business  of 
the  old  year,  clearing  debts,  and  clean- 
ing house. 

As  the  Member  of  Congress  privi- 
leged to  represent  Chinatown  in  New 
York  City,  I  have  worked  closely  with 
the  Chinese  community.  I  have  found 
them  to  be  both  industrious  and  inde- 
pendent. The  Chinese  culture  has  en- 
livened the  lives  of  all  New  Yorkers. 
At  this  time  we  honor  them  and  wish 
them  a  Happy  New  Year.* 


February  1,  1984 


February  1,  1984 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1984,  I  was  unable  to  be  here 
in  Washington  because  I  was  traveling 
with  the  President  to  Chicago.  I  would 
like  the  Record  to  indicate  that  if  I 
had  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
■yea"  on  House  vote  No.  14  regarding 
legislative  veto  and  "yea"  on  House 
vote  No.  15,  final  passage  on  H.R. 
2878,  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act.* 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
2  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Chinese 
New  Year.  The  Chinese  year  4682  is 
the  year  of  the  rat.  According  to 
legend  the  rat  is  a  totem  of  charm. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
February  2,  1984,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 


Meetings  Scheduled 

FEBRUARY  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget. 

SD-608 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1804.  to  pro- 
vide for  lax  treatment  of  foreign  .sales 
corporations  and  exports  of  goods  and 
services. 

SD-215 
Joint  Ek:onomic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  January. 

SR-325 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1999.  to  provide 
for  the  statutory  designation  of  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior    for    Indian    Affairs    and    to 
eliminate  the  position  of  Commission- 
er of  Indian  Affairs,  and  S.  2000.  to 
allow  variable  interest  rates  for  Indian 
funds    held    in    trust    by    the    United 
States. 

SD-125 
11:00  a.m. 
•Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Walter  L.  Cutler,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi 
Arabia. 

SD-419 
1:30  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget. 

SD-608 

FEBRUARY  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1985  congres- 
sional budget. 

SD-608 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ini- 
tiatives  by   municipalities   in   solving 
metropolitan  problems  on  an  art awide 
basis. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Sut)committee 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  S.  1471.  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  certain  lands  in  con- 
nection with   the  project   at  Manteo 
Bay,  N.C. 

SD-406 
Finance 

Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1675.  to  provide 
tax  incentives  for  the  contribution  of 
real  property  to  conservation  organiza- 
tions. 

SD-215 
2:30  p.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  free  trade  with  Israel. 

SD-215 


FEBRUARY  7 
9:  00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Sulx-ommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 5.  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution   relating   to  Federal 
budget  procedures. 

SD-562 
9:  30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    H.R.    4278,    to 
extend  the  prohibition  against  credit 
card  surcharges. 

SD-538 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget. 

SD-608 

•Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  768,  to  author- 
ize funds  through  fiscal  year  1987  for. 
and  extend  certain  programs  of.  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  SulKommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2014.  to  provide 
for  assistance  in  locating  missing  chil- 
dren. 

SD-226 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  antitrust 
enforcement  and  its  impact  on  small 
business. 

SR-428A 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 

Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 

review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 

Disabled  American  Veterans. 

SD-106 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  military  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Defense,    focusing   on   Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  programs. 

SI>-628 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

SD-36e 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  those  programs 
which  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  as  contained  in  the 
President's  budget  requests  for  fiscal 
year  1989. 

SD-215 

Joint  Economic 

To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  of  its 

forthcoming   annual   report,   focusing 

on  the  economic  outlook  for  1984  and 

Federal  economic  policy. 

SR-485 
1  30  p.m. 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting    first   concurrent   resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget. 

SD-60a 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  status  of 
the  START  negotiations. 

SR-222 
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Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

FEBRUARY  8 

8:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Prank  X.  Lilly,  of  Maryland,  to  be  So- 
licitor, Department  of  Labor. 

SD-430 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1917,  to  repeal 
the  equal  time  rules  and  the  fairness 
doctrine   provisions   imposed   on    the 
electronic  media  by  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2111,  to  reform 
certain  provisions  of  the  Jobs  Corpw 
Act  by  extending  the  use  of  private 
sector  expertise  to  the  operation  of  ci- 
vilian conservation  centers,  requiring 
contractors  to  assume  specific  and  rea- 
sonable responsibilities  for  achieve- 
ment and  t>ehavlor  of  students  as  well 
as  for  the  maintenance  of  centers,  and 
to  codify  certain  program  improve- 
ments. 

SD-t30 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  first 
monetary  policy  report  for  1M4  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

SD-538 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget. 

SD-^oe 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating ezpens««  for  1984. 

8R-901 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's  proposed   budget  requests   for 
fiscal  year  1985. 

8D-193 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  IMS 
for  military  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  Air 
Force  programs. 

SD-1S8 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  proposals 
of     the     President's     private     sector 
survey  on  cost  control  (Orace  Commis- 
sion). 

8D-215 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
SutKommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  to  repeal  tfce  lsgl»- 
lative  veto. 

8D-2M 
11:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  request  for  fiscal   year 
1089  for  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SI>-SM 
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2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

SR-4I8 

FEBRUARY  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
first  monetary  policy  report  for  1984 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

SD-538 
•Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  768,  to  author- 
ize funds  through  fiscal  year  1987  for, 
and  extend  certain  programs  of,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2145,  to  permit 
industrial    homework   by   individuals, 
including  craftswork  and  the  perform- 
ance of  services  in  such  individuals 
residences,  if  their  employers  comply 
with  the  minimum   wage  and  maxi- 
mum  hours   provisions   of   the   Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

SD-430 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1084. 

SR-301 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Sut>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2174,  authorizing 
funds  to  provide   for  more  effective 
motor  carrier  safety  regulations  and 
enforcement. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration, the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

SD-3M 

Oovemmental  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1746,  to  requlic 

Oovemment  agencies  to  procure  goods 

and    services    from    private    sources, 

except  under  specified  conditions. 

SD-342 

Joint  Economic 

To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  of  its 

forthcoming   annual    report,   focusing 

on  the  economic  outlook  for  1984  and 

Federal  economic  policy. 

SD-562 
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2  00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  jointly  with  the  na- 
tional ocean  policy  study  on  S.  2160,  to 
establish  a  National  Fisheries  Market- 
mg  Council. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Ptiblic   Lands  and   Reserved   Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1611.  to  desig- 
nate  specified   lands   in   Arizona  and 
Utah  as  wilderness,  and  S.  2155.  to  des- 
ignate specified  lands  in  Utah  as  wil- 
derness. 

SD-366 
2:30  p.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  of 
its  forthcoming  annual  report,  focus- 
ing on  the  economic  outlook  for  1984 
and  Federal  economic  policy. 

SD-562 

FEBRUARY  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and   Mineral   Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2186.  to  provide 
for    the    establishment    of    a    State 
Mining    and    Mineral    Resources    Re- 
search Institute  program. 

SD-366 

•Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  768.  to  au- 
thorize funds  through  fiscal  year  1987 
for.  and  extend  certain  programs  of. 
the  Clean  Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

SD-406 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1984. 

SR-301 
10:00  am. 
Joint  Economic 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  of 
its  forthcoming  annual  report,  focus- 
ing on  the  economic  outlook  for  1984 
and  Federal  economic  policy. 

SD-124 

FEBRUARY  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Sul>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1723.  to  redesig- 
nate the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  as 
the  President's  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  and  the  provisions 
of  S.  121.  to  establish  a  U.S.  Depart 
ment  of  Trade  as  an  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government 
(pending  on  Senate  calendar). 

SD-215 

Rules  and  Administration 

Business    meeting,    to   consider   Senate 

committee       resolutions       requesting 

funds  for  operating  expenses  for  1984. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Room  to  be  announced 
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Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  SulKommit- 
tee 
To    hold    oversight     hearings    on    the 
Office    of    Management    and    Budget 
Circular  A122.  to  restore  use  of  Feder- 
al funds  for  lobbying  by  contractors 
and  grantees. 

SD-342 
Lalx>r  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Vocational  Eklucation  Act. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1747.  to  establish 
Peacetime  Veterans'  Career  Members 
Contributory  Educational  Assistance 
programs,  the  substance  of  S.  1873.  to 
direct  the  President  to  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention needs  and  experiences  of  the 
armed  forces,  and  to  review  the  Veter- 
an's Education  Assistant  program 
(VEAP). 

SR-418 

FEBRUARY  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold   hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's  proposed   budget    requests    for 
fiscal  year  1985. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  health  programs 
administered    by    the    Public    Health 
Service.    Department   of   Health   and 
Human  Services. 

SD-430 
11:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Sul)committee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  40.  to  provide 
grandparents  with  adequate  rights  to 
petition  State  courts  for  privileges  to 
visit  their  grandchildren  following  the 
dissolution  of  the  parent's  marriage. 

SD-226 

FEBRUARY  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Sul)Committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion. Army  cemeterial  expenses.  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  the  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

SD-124 


February  I  1984 


February  1,  1984 


Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fi.scal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing   funds   for  the 
Vocational  Education  Act 

SD-430 

FEBRUARY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
Savings.  Pensions  and  Investment  Policy 

SulKommittee 
Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  S.  1857.  to 
revise  certain  tax  rules  relating  to  pri- 
vate foundations,  and  S.  2165,  to  make 
permanent  the  income  tax.  credit  for 
research  and  development  expendi- 
tures. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Older  Americans 
Act   (Public  Law   89-73),   focusing  on 
title  III.  long-term  care  provisions. 

SD-430 
11:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1758.  to  establish 
a  recovery  account  system  for  calculat- 
ing the  depreciation  deduction  under 
the  accelerated  cost  recovery  system 
for  3-  and  5-year  personal  property. 

SD-215 

FEBRUARY  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1723,  to  redes- 
ignate the  U.S.  Tradf  Representative 
as  the  President's  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  and  the  provisions 
of  S.  121.  to  establish  a  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  as  an  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government 
(pending  on  Senate  calendar). 

SD-215 
1:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Health  Sulxrommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2053.  to  provide 
for  the  placement  of  severely  disabled 
individuals    in    community    or    family 
living  facilities. 

SD-215 

FEBRUARY  28 

9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

LatKtr.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sut>com- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission. ACTION.  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting.  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Information 


Science,    and    the   Soldiers'    and    Air- 
men's Home. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  alleged 
corruption  by  officials  of  local  chap- 
ters    of     the     Operating     Engineer's 
Union. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Older  Americans 
Act   (Public   Law   89-73),   focusing   on^ 
title   IV.  research  demonstration  and"' 
education  training  provisions. 

SD-628 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority,  and  the  Research  and 
Special  Programs  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-124 

FEBRUARY  29 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  National  Medi- 
ation Board.  OSHA  Review  Commis- 
sion. Prospective  Payment  Assessment 
Commission,  and  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight   hearings  on  al- 
leged corruption  by  officials  of  local 
chapters  of  the  Operating  Engineers 
Union. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-138 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Veter- 
ans      Administration       readjustment 
counseling  program  and  the  VA  loan 
guaranty  program. 

SR-418 

10:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  of  its 
forthcoming   annual    report,    focusing 
on  the  economic  outlook  for  1984  and 
Federal  economic  policy. 

SR-325 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
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MARCH  1 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the  Employment  and  Training  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Labor. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Small  Business 

Innovation  and  Technology  Sulxiommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  thf  imple- 
mentation of  the  Small  Business  Inno- 
vation Research  Act  (P.L.  97-219). 

SR-428A 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1531,  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
school-age  child  care  services  in  public 
schools. 

SD-430 

MARCH  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral   Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
process  of  recovering  oil  by  mining. 

SD-366 

MARCH  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Ar- 
chitectural and  Transportation  Bar- 
riers Compliance  Board,  and  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

11:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars. 

SD-106 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Weather  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 


1405 


MARCH  7 


9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Employment  Standards  Ad- 
ministration, and  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  all  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation. 

SD-116 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1985   for  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association,  and  Conrail. 

SD-138 
Liabor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  health  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1985  for  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. 

SR-418 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sut>com- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

MARC^"  8 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration, Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, and  Departmental  Man- 
agement, all  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  Presidents  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy.  Selective  Service  System,  and 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

SD-124 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  3169.  to  facili- 
tate commerce  by  the  domestic  renew- 
able energy  industry  and  related  serv- 
ice industries. 

SD-366 


1406 


MARCH  13 


9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sutx^om- 
mittees 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 
Departmental  Management.  Salaries 
and  Expenses.  Office  of  Civil  Rights, 
and  Office  of  Inspector  General,  ail  of 
the  Department  of  Education. 

SD-116 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

Room  to  be  announced 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Sulxrommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
(Public  Law  89-73).  focusing  on  title  V. 
community  services  employment  pr> 
visions. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
rimates  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-193 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  and  the 
St  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Commission.  Department  of  Tr&nspor- 
ation. 

SD-138 

MARCH  14 
8:30  am 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-430 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, including  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  education  block  grants, 
and  impact  aid. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  health  pro- 
grams   administered    by    the    Public 
Health  Service.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

SD-43P 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  «aier  development  programs. 

SD  192 
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MARCH  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, including  vocational  and  adult 
education,  education  for  the  handi- 
capped, and  rehabilitation  services  and 
handicapped  research. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1985   for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

SD-124 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Sulxrom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  restoring  classroom 
discipline  in  public  schools. 

SD-430 

MARCH  20 

9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, including  student  financial  assist- 
ance, student  loan  Insurance,  higher 
and  continuing  education,  higher  edu- 
cation facilities  loan  and  insurance, 
and  educational  research  and  training 
activities  overseas. 

SD-iie 

9:30  a.m. 
LAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Sutx-ommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
(Public  Law  89-73). 

SD-628 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

SD-124 

MARCH  31 
3:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Kralth  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  bucket  es- 
ilmates  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Including  college  housing  loans, 
special  institutions.  Howard  Universi- 
ty, the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, education  statistics,  bilingual 
education,  and  libraries. 

SD-116 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-430 


February  1,  1984 


February  1,  1984 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sulx-om- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  and 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

SD-138 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

MARCH  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independcnt    Agencies    Sut)commit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1985   for  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

SD-124 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  native  Hawaiian  chil- 
dren. 

SD-430 

MARCH  23 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sutxrom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board. 

SD-138 

MARCH  26 

9  30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years    1985.    1986.   and    1987    for   pro- 
grams   of    the    Older    Americans    Act 
(Public  Law  89-73 1. 

SD-430 

MARCH  27 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  iiold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  e.s- 
•imate.s  tor  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, including  the  Health  Resource.s 
and  Services  Administration,  and  the 


Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health. 

SR-428A 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Sulx;ommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years    1985.    1986.   and    1987   for   pro- 
grams   of    the    Older    Americans   Act 
(Public  Law  89-73). 

SD-430 
10:00  am. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion (Amtrak). 

SD-138 

MARCH  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Including  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion. Social  Security  Administration, 
and  refugee  programs. 

SD-116 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of 
Amvets.  Blinded  Veterans  Asscxrlatlon, 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  and 
Veterans  of  WWI. 

SR-325 

MARCH  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years    1985.    1986.   and   1987   for   pro- 
grams  of   the   Older   Americans   Act 
(Public  Law  89-73). 

SD-430 
:0:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 

MARCH  30 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Health 
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and  Human  Services,  including  human 
development  services. 

SD-116 

APRIL  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  3 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-182 

APRIL  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

L>abor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sutx;om- 
mlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
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Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1985   for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRILS 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  SutKom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  including  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  and  the 
Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Administration. 

SI>-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1989  for  the 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion. National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Office  of  Revenue 
Sharing  (New  York  City  loan  pro- 
gram). Department  of  the  Treasury. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  10 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Latx)r.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1085  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  including  the 
Office  of  Inspector  Greneral.  Office  for 
Civil  Rights.  Policy  Research,  and  De- 
partmental Management.  Salaries  and 
Expenses. 

SD-116 
10:00  am 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1985   for   the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

SD-138 
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APRIL  11 


9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  SulKom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SO-116 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-138 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  cer'.ain 
activities  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration, focusing  on  past  and  present 
policies  at  the  Corporation,  including 
political  activity. 

SD-430 

APRIL  12 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Ser\ices.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

SD-124 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
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APRIL  24 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Ser\ices.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 

APRIL  25 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 


APRIL  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD  Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 

MAY  1 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sutjcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  2 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  3 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Transportation  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-124 

MAY  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee •  •^  , 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  (for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  relat- 
ed agencies.                  f 

I  SD-124 


MAY  8 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-124 

MAY  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

MAY  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
corruption  by  officials  of  the  Boiler- 
maker's Union. 

SD-430 

JUNE  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JUNE  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  civil 
rights  of  victims  in  labor  disputes,  fo- 
cusing on  existing  agencies,  ability  to 
protect  rank  and  file  employees  and 
the  general  public  during  labor  dis- 
putes. 

SD-430 

JUNE  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
civil  rights  of  victims  in  labor  disputes, 
focusing  on  existing  agencies,  ability 
to  protect  rank  and  file  employees  and 
the  general  public  during  labor  dis- 
putes. 

SD-430 


CANCELLATIONS 

FEBRUARY  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-192 

FEBRUARY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  69.  expressing  the  sense  of 
the   Congress   that   the  Secretary   of 
Transportation  should  make  available 
for  civilian  use  certain  satellite-direct- 
ed navigational  aids  developed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  guid- 
ance of  aircraft. 
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The  House  met  at  1 1  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  we  stand  before  You  this  day 
in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  thanking  You 
for  our  blessings  and  seeking  Your 
guidance. 

May  our  words  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  be  not  idle  words  spoken 
only  for  our  justification  or  our  ap- 
proval—prayers heard  only  by  our- 
selves—but rather  earnest  and  honest 
supplications  for  people  who  live  in 
fear,  or  who  are  lonely,  or  anxious,  or 
who  know  not  the  gift  of  freedom  or 
for  those  seeking  direction  and  pur- 
pose for  life.  As  Your  word  reminds, 
may  we  not  practice  piety  before 
others  only  to  be  seen  by  them,  but 
rather  let  us  be  open  to  Your  presence 
that  our  words  of  supplication  and 
thanksgiving  be  given  in  a  spirit  of 
reverence  and  blessed  by  Your  grace. 
In  Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


At  a  time  when  we  should  invest  in 
our  economic  future,  he  asks  us  to  re- 
treat on  the  most  promising  fronts. 

We  must  invest  in  the  effort  to 
achieve  energy  independence,  but  the 
President  proposes  a  24-percent  cut  in 
research  and  development  for  new 
coal  technologies. 

We  must  invest  in  rebuilding  the 
economy  in  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, but  the  President  proposes  no 
funding  for  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Contunission,  our  most  effective  indus- 
trial development  agency. 

At  a  time  when  greater  fairness  is 
called  for,  the  President  proposes  abol- 
ishing legal  services  for  the  poor,  and 
with  all  of  these  cuts  the  President 
still  endorses  a  1-year  deficit  of  $180 
billion. 

We  cannot  purchase  our  way  to 
prosperity,  but  with  the  resources 
available  to  us  we  must  bolster  those 
programs  which  will  make  our  econo- 
my stronger  and  which  promote  great- 
er fairness  for  all  of  our  citizens. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  RE- 

FLECTS      MISUNDERSTANDING 
OF  NATIONAL  NEEDS 

(Mr.  BOUCHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  budget  reflects  a  misunder- 
standing of  our  national  needs. 


because  the  EDA  is  going  to  be  abol- 
ished. 

If  you  want  to  go  to  a  national  park 
or  a  forest,  it  is  now  going  to  cost  you 
more  to  go.  The  average  person  and 
his  family  will  pay  for  this  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Grace  Commission, 
the  President's  own  Commission  on 
finding  and  rooting  out  waste,  where 
in  the  budget  are  ways  to  implement 
the  Grace  recommendations.  Nowhere. 
Mr.  Stockman  has  said  there  is  no 
more  waste. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issues  in  1984  are 
going  to  be  clear.  They  are  the  issues 
of  fairness,  and  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  has  failed  in  this  regard. 


THE  LOSERS  IN  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  President's  budget  continues  to 
sink  in,  let  us  look  again  at  who  the 
big  losers  are. 

The  biggest  losers  are  the  American 
people  continuing  to  pay  for  the  $100 
billion  deficits  for  years  to  come. 

The  big  losers  and  every  one  of  us, 
who  because  there  will  be  no  tax 
reform  this  year,  will  continue  to  pay 
into  this  inequitable  tax  system,  while 
the  corporations  and  the  rich  continue 
to  go  scot-free  and  not  hardly  pay  any 
taxes. 

Who  else  loses,  Mr.  Speaker?  If  you 
are  poor,  forget  it,  because  there  will 
be  no  more  Legal  Services  Corporation 
to  defend  you. 

If  you  are  a  city,  a  State,  or  a 
county,  and  you  are  interested  in  some 
economic  development  funds,  forget  it. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  AID 
TO  SCHOOLS  AND  CITIES 

(Mr.  ORTIZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  that  will  provide  ad- 
ditional revenue  not  only  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation,  but  to  local  governing 
units  in  a  portion  of  the  27th  District 
in  Texas.  By  removing  an  impediment 
to  oil  and  gas  leasing  at  the  naval  air 
station  in  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Con- 
gress can  provide  much  needed  reve- 
nue to  the  local  units  of  government 
in  Nueces  County,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  reaffirm  its  commitment  to  ex- 
panding our  country's  domestic  energy 
supplies. 

In  1981,  the  Interior  Department 
lifted  an  existing  ban  on  oil  and  gas 
leasing  on  military  lands.  The  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  provides  that  one- 
half  of  the  royalty  revenues  derived 
from  such  leases  be  paid  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  with  the  remaining  half  to 
go  to  the  State. 

This  past  year,  the  Texas  State  Leg- 
islature decreed  that  the  State's  por- 
tion will  be  distributed  to  those  subdi- 
visions impacted  by  such  leasing;  50 
percent  of  the  revenues  will  go  to  the 
school  districts  in  the  county,  35  per- 
cent will  be  kept  by  the  county,  and  15 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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percent  will  be  disbursed  to  the  cities 
involved. 

As  a  lease  was  being  processed,  it 
was  learned  that  the  naval  air  station 
had  been  incorporated  in  the  city  of 
Corpus  Christi.  and  u  ifortunately, 
there  also  exists  a  regulation  prohibit- 
ing leases  being  issued  for  drilling  on 
military  lands  incorporated  into  cities. 

Time  is  no  longer  a  luxury  in  expe- 
diting this  matter.  Due  to  the  geologi- 
cal formation  of  the  naval  air  station 
land,  drilling  on  surrounding  private 
lands  will  drain  the  oil  under  this  base. 
When  that  happens,  a  potential  source 
of  revenue  to  this  Nation,  to  the  local 
school  districts,  to  the  county  and  to 
the  city  will  be  forever  lost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  period  of  fiscal 
restraint,  we  can  ill  afford  losing  this 
revenue  to  private  interests.  Our  Na- 
tion's schools  are  in  dire  need  of  aid. 
This  bill  will  provide  additional 
income  for  improvements  to  curricu- 
lum, facilities  and  personnel  to  schools 
in  this  county.  Our  Nations  cities 
have  been  told  they  must  be  less  de- 
pendent on  the  Federal  Government 
for  financial  support.  This  bill  will 
enable  Corpus  Christi  to  provide 
better  services  to  its  citizenry  at  nc 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Surely,  this  body  will  not  allow  such 
a  technicality  as  I  mentioned  to  frus- 
trate the  general  welfare  of  the 
people.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consid- 
er these  facts  and  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. 


Our  legislation  will  not  put  an  end  to 
U.S.  military  aid  to  Honduras— assist- 
ance, which  in  reasonable  quantities.  I 
fully  support— but  it  would  reduce  the 
massive  military  presence  which  in 
recent  days,  has  made  Honduras  look 
more  like  midsixties  Vietnam  than  a 
struggling  and  desperately  poor  de- 
mocracy which  requires  insulation 
from— rather  than  direct  involvement 
in— the  problems  of  its  neighbors. 


of  the  1950's  to  our  present-day  discus- 
sion. 


LEGISLATION  TO  SUSPEND 
JOINT  MILITARY  MANEUVERS 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  HONDURAS 

(Mr.  STUDDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing,  along  with  50  other 
Members  of  the  House,  a  bill  to  sus- 
pend joint  military  maneuvers  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Honduras 
and  place  a  limit  of  200  on  the  number 
of  U.S.  military  personnel  in  that 
country. 

This  bill  is  prompted  by  a  conviction 
that  the  Reagan  administration  is 
leading  the  United  States  toward 
direct  involvement  in  a  Central  Ameri- 
can war.  Large  scale  military  activities 
in  Honduras  are  described  as  maneu- 
vers, but  they  have  become,  in  reality. 
a  semipermanent  deployment  of  U.S. 
combat  troops.  This  deployment,  when 
combined  with  U.S.  support  for  Nica- 
raguan  counterrevolutionaries,  and 
large  training  programs  for  Ilonduran 
and  Salvadoran  troops,  has  had  a  pro- 
found and  harmful  impact  upon  the 
political  life  of  Honduras.  It  impedes, 
as  well,  progress  toward  the  kind  of 
political  settlement  in  Central  Amer- 
ica which  ought  to  be  the  foremost  ob- 
jective of  our  policy  in  that  region. 


TIME  TO  REVIEW  THE  PRESI- 
DENTS  POLICY  IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Ijarry  Speakes,  the  man  in  the  White 
House  who  speaks  for  the  President, 
stated  in  a  published  report  this  morn- 
ing that  Democrats  are  playing  poli- 
tics on  Lebanon  and  that  Democrats 
are  aiding  and  abetting  the  Syrians  in 
their  policy  of  conquest  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  would  remind  the  President  that 
some  of  us  in  this  body,  indeed  I,  voted 
for  the  Presidents  resolution  on  Leba- 
non for  two  specific  reasons:  One,  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  admonished 
us  Democrats  that  we  should  not 
make  a  partisan  issue  out  of  Lebanon, 
and  second,  the  Speaker  would  review 
the  Presidents  policy  in  Lebanon  on  a 
weekly  basis. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee and  I  have  reviewed  the  Presi- 
dent's policy.  I  now  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  President's  policy  on 
Lebanon.  I  question  the  judgment  of 
the  President's  policy  on  Lebanon.  It 
is  time  to  review  that  policy,  to  debate 
that  issue  for  the  American  people 
and  to  promote  a  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the 
Middle  East. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vigorously  object 
to  the  implications  of  Mr.  Speakes' 
comments  that  those  of  us  who  ques- 
tion the  President's  policies  are  parti- 
san and  even  aiding  the  enemies  of  our 
Nation.  All  of  us  want  to  do  what  is 
best  for  this  country.  All  of  us  want  to 
see  that  this  country's  interests 
abroad  are  protected.  All  of  us  want  to 
see  that  our  country  continues  to  be  a 
beacon  of  freedom  in  every  part  of  the 
world. 

However,  this  is  a  democracy  where 
we  believe  that  the  best  public  policy 
is  one  which  is  determined  by  free  and 
open  debate.  During  the  1950's  our 
country  was  engulfed  in  a  dark  and 
I  Tightening  period  known  as  the 
McCarthy  era.  Let  me  suggest  to  Mr. 
Speakes  that  Members  of  Congress  are 
open  to  hearing  the  arguments  of  the 
White  House  in  support  of  its  policy  in 
Lebanon.  However,  no  one— particular- 
ly the  Americans  in  Lebanon— is  well 
served  by  his  extending  the  shadows 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  BUDGET 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Madam  Speaker, 
President  Reagan  is  attempting  to 
hoodwink  the  American  people  by  in- 
cluding in  his  budget  social  security 
funding,  which  is  a  self-funded  pro- 
gram. If  we  take  the  actual  Federal 
budget  paid  for  out  of  general  fund 
revenues,  we  find  that  instead  of  the 
military  being  25  percent,  it  is  almost 
60  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 

This  is  a  chart  and  it  is  very  simple. 
The  second  item,  by  the  way.  is  not 
social  spending  either.  It  is  interest  on 
the  national  debt,  $110  billion,  or  $115 
billion.  Way  down  here  is  social  spend- 
ing. 

And  I  put  in  unemployment  compen- 
sation. If  you  cut  it  all  out.  all  food 
stamps,  medicaid,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, you  would  cut  President 
Reagan's  enormous  deficit  by  one- 
third. 

Here  is  education  and  health  re- 
search down  here.  It  is  a  very  small 
amount  and  shows  what  the  President 
thinks  of  education. 


FAMILY  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION 
AND  SERVICES  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker,  when  the  House  considers 
the  Child  Abuse  Amendments  of  1983. 
the  Miller-Mikulski  family  violence 
prevention  and  services  amendment 
will  be  offered.  We  can  no  longer  sit 
idly  by  and  ignore  the  necessity  for  do- 
mestic violence  shelter  ser/ices.  Feder- 
al assistance  which  provides  funds  for 
shelters  has  been  drastically  reduced 
or  totally  eliminated.  The  demand  is 
so  high  for  these  services  that  shelters 
turn  away  10  victims  for  every  1 
person  they  can  help.  The  Miller-Mi- 
kulski amendment  would  provide  lim- 
ited assistance  and  community  services 
to  victims  of  family  violence. 

I  am  appplled  that  there  are  no  spe- 
cific Federal  programs  for  victims  of 
spouse  abuse.  Over  6  million  wives  are 
abused  by  husbands,  and  approximate- 
ly 4.000  women  are  beaten  to  death 
annually.  In  my  own  section  of  Flori- 
da, the  Women  in  Distress  Shelter  is 
the  only  shelter  in  Broward  County 
with  a  population  of  1.3  million,  and  it 
is  woefully  inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  numbers,  although  it  does  a  great 
job  with  those  it  can  save. 
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This  problem  affects  all  ages,  races, 
income  levels,  and  communities.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me 
in  supporting  the  Miller-Mikulski 
amendment  and  the  Waxman  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  1904. 


DEFICITS 


(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
want  to  make  a  few  things  perfectly 
clear  today. 

I  oppose  deficits..  I  also  oppose  those 
wlio  cause  deficits.  I  oppose  those  who 
support  deficits.  I  oppose  those  who 
spend  too  much.  I  oppose  those  who 
tax  too  little.  I  oppose  those  who  are 
friends  of  those  who  support  deficits. 

I  realized  1  had  to  make  these  things 
perfectly  clear  when  I  went  home  last 
night  and  my  wife  asked  me  if  we  in 
the  Democratic  Party  were  still  soft  on 
deficits. 

Now.  it  is  not  true.  We  Democrats 
will  talk  thir.  budget  balanced  any  day 
now.  just  like  the  Republicans. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  BUDGET 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Madam  Speaker,  with 
the  introduction  of  his  fiscal  year  1985 
budget,  replete  with  astronomical  defi- 
cits stretching  into  the  foreseeable 
future,  in  spite  of  the  most  incredibly 
optimistic  economic  projections.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  abdicated  his  respon- 
sibilities as  an  economic  leader.  To 
ignore  the  reality  of  the  deficit  is  to 
ignore  the  economic  future  of  our 
Nation.  It  is  a  cynical  and  politically 
expedient  choice  that  invites  economic 
distress  on  a  scale  far  greater  than  the 
recent  recession. 

The  President's  budget  directoi 
claims  that  all  stones  have  beer 
turned  over  in  the  effort  to  cut  the 
deficit.  Perhaps  he  means  to  suggest 
that  the  tax  giveaways  of  1981  and  the 
swollen  military  budget  amount  to  im- 
movable boulders  or  mountains  of 
debt.  Yet  we  can  and  must  move  these 
mountains  if  we  are  to  solve  the  deficit 
crisis  and  safeguard  the  future  of  our 
Nation. 

By  clinging  to  an  inequitable  tax 
policy  and  an  unjustifiably  large  mili- 
tary budget  as  sacred  cows,  President 
Reagan  charts  a  course  for  social  and 
economic  disaster.  Under  the  Reagan 
pian,  America  is  not  back,  it  is  backing 
down.  The  Reagan  administration, 
too.  is  backing  down  from  its  responsi- 
bility as  steward  of  the  Nation's  econo- 
my. It  is  backing  down  from  its  respon- 
sibility to  the  poor.  And  it  is  backing 
down  from  its  obligations  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 


REPRESENTATIVE  PETRI  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  FOR 
PRINCIPAL  TRAINING  PRO- 
GRAM 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Madam  Speaker.  Ameri- 
ca's future  depends  on  the  education 
we  provide  for  our  youth.  Yet,  our  in- 
credible budget  deficits  require  us  to 
be  as  careful  as  possible  with  the  tax- 
payers' money.  Accordingly,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  I  have  devel- 
oped a  proposal  which  will  significant- 
ly improve  education  in  America,  yet 
cost  surprisingly  little. 

Studies  have  shown  that  the-  most 
cost-effective  way  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  a  school  is  to  be  sure  that  the 
school  principal  is  properly  trained  for 
his  or  her  job.  The  most  important 
variable  which  could  account  for  the 
differences  in  student  performance  at 
different  schools  is  the  quality  of  lead- 
ership provided  by  the  principal. 

This  is  why  I  plan  to  introduce  legis- 
lation for  a  principal  training  pro- 
gram. This  legislation  would  establish 
regional  centers  tied  to  both  the 
school  of  education  and  the  school  of 
business  at  a  given  university.  After  a 
startup  grant.  Federal  aid  for  the  pro- 
gram would  end,  and  the  sponsoring 
university  would  assume  responsibility 
for  the  program. 

The  opportunity  for  cost-effective 
educational  progress  through  the 
training  of  principals  is  too  great  to  be 
ignored.  I  recommend  this  proposal 
for  your  attention,  and  I  invite  all  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  it. 


PUNXSUTAWNEY  PHIL  PRE- 
DICTS 6  MORE  WEEKS  OP 
WINTER 

(Mr.  CLINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Madam  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  once 
again  announce  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  most  famous  groundhog  in  the 
world,  and  I  am  speaking  of  none 
other  than  Punxsutawney  Phil  of 
Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  has  emerged  from 
his  underground  home  for  the  98th 
consecutive  year  to  make  his  annual 
forecast.  Now  it  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  there  are  pretenders  to  the 
throne.  Groundhogs  from  other  States 
are  being  touted  as  famous  furry  fore- 
casters. Pay  no  attention  to  them. 
They  are  all  impostors.  Our  Phil  has 
been  doing  this  for  almost  a  century. 
And  just  like  in  government,  it  is  expe- 
rience that  really  counts.  This  being 
the  appointed  day  for  the  greatest  of 
all  pronouncements  of  a  meteorologi- 
cal sort  issued  from  Punxsutawney, 
Pa.,  a  community  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent in  Congress,  I  have  the  high  and 


distinct  honor  of  reporting  to  Con- 
gress on  the  prediction  of  Punxsutaw- 
ney Phil,  the  only  reliable  weather 
forecasting  groundhog,  as  relayed  to 
me  this  morning  by  the  president  of 
the  Punxsutawney  Groundhog  Club. 
And  I  might  add  that  following  this 
morning's  event,  Phil  was  united  in 
marriage  to  a  young  bride,  courtesy  of 
the  Philadelphia  Zoo.  Congratulations 
Phil.  And  now  the  proclamation: 

Here  ye.  here  ye.  To  all  faithful  followers 
assembled  here  on  Gobblers  Knob,  and  to 
all  believers  around  the  world.  I.  James  H. 
Means,  president  of  the  Punxsutawney 
Groundhog  Club,  hereby  proclaim  that  His 
Imperial  Majesty.  King  Philip,  has  emerged 
from  his  Royal  burrow  at  7:20  a.m.  In  the 
dimness  of  the  etrly  winter  dawn,  he  stood 
for  a  moment,  tall  and  proud,  then  in  sec- 
onds he  saw  a  thin  grey  shadow  over  his 
right  shoulder.  In  this  prophetic  year  of 
1984.  Punxsutawney  Phil  has  mdeed  seen  a 
shadow  that  indicates  6  more  weeks  of  mild 
winter  weather  are  slill  ahead  of  us.  Just  as 
President  Reagan  promised  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  address.  Phil  wants  all  his  loyal 
followers  to  know  that  better  days  are 
coming.  We  have  weathered  the  worst. 
Having  made  his  infallible  prediction.  His 
Majesty  has  quickly  scurried  back  into  the 
warmth  and  safety  of  his  burrow.  This  is 
the  official  word  today,  February  2.  from 
Punxsutawney.  Pennsylvania,  the  weather 
capital  of  the  world,  where  the  only  reliable 
weather  forecasting  groundhog  wants  to 
remind  us  that  big  Phil  is  watching  you  in 
1984. 


VOLUNTARY  SCHOOL  PRAYER 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
must  say  a  couple  of  words  on  behalf 
of  Octoraro  Orphie.  the  other  prog- 
nosticating groundhog.  Octoraro 
Orphie  has  had  problems  getting  that 
information  with  regard  to  predictions 
to  Congress  because  we  had  to  fortify 
his  position  to  protect  against  terror- 
ists i,his  year.  But  he  has  always  been 
more  accurate  than  Punxsutawney 
Phil,  I  have  to  mform  the  House. 

On  a  more  serious  subject.  Madam 
Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  hope  to 
offer  a  unanimous-consent  request 
calling  for  consideration  of  an  amend- 
ment to  permit  voluntary  school 
prayer.  The  Chair  has  ruled  in  order 
to  make  this  request  that  I  must  have 
the  clearance  of  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leadership. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  by  the 
minority  leadership.  I  would  now  yield 
to  a  spokesman  from  the  majority 
leadership  for  the  appropriate  clear- 
ance. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  hear  no  response. 
That  should  make  it  clear  to  the 
American  people  who  stands  in  the 
way  of  voluntary  school  prayer:  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  this  House. 
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WILL  WE  PERMIT  A  LINE-ITEM 
VETO 

(Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Madam 
Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to 
offer  a  unanimous  request  for  consid- 
eration of  an  sunendment  to  permit  a 
line-item  veto.  This  idea  has  been  sup- 
ported by  Members  of  lx>th  parties  as 
one  way  to  help  cut  the  deficit  which 
worries  us  all.  The  Chair  has  ruled 
that  in  order  to  make  this  request  I 
must  have  the  clearance  of  the  majori- 
ty and  minority  leaderships. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  request  has 
been  cleared  by  the  minority  leader- 
ship. I  would  now  yield  for  a  spokes- 
man from  the  majority  leadership  for 
an  appropriate  clearance. 

Madam  Speaker,  there  is  silence; 
that  should  make  it  clear  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  stands  in  the  way  of 
deficit  reduction  and  the  line-item 
veto:  the  Democratic  leadership. 


EXTENDING  EXPIRATION  DATE 
FOR  MORTGAGE  REVENUE 
BOND  PROGRAM 

(Mrs.  JOHNSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Madam  Speaker,  in 
the  rush  to  adjourn  last  year  this  Con- 
gress let  the  December  31  expiration 
date  for  the  mortgage  revenue  bond 
program  lapse,  casting  uncertainty 
and  gloom  upon  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry and  the  home-buying  public. 
The  dream  of  homeownership  of  thou- 
sands of  low-  aaid  middle-income  fami- 
lies has  been  put  on  hold,  bottled  up 
in  a  controversial  tax  bill  and  held 
hostage  to  a  dispute  over  other  tax 
changes. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  repeal  the  December  31  sunset  tax 
date  on  MRB's. 

Our  Connecticut  housing  financing 
authority  last  year  made  possible 
almost  5,000  low-interest  mortgages  to 
Connecticut  families  through  the 
MRB  program.  These  mortgages  to- 
taled over  $238  million,  a  tremendous 
boost  to  Connecticut's  economy.  Since 
this  program  has  been  in  effect.  CHPA 
has  made  homeownership  possible  for 
more  than  3x,000  Connecticut  resi- 
dents, families.  $2  billion  in  mortgages, 
and  it  has  provided  a  similar  stimulus 
to  the  economy  and  opportunity  for 
families  throughout  this  Nation. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  proceed  promptly  on  an  ex- 
tension of  this  important  program. 


THE    SPEAKER    NOW    WANTS   TO 

BRING    OUR    TROOPS    HOME-I 

CANT  BELIEVE  IT 

(Mr.  HARTNETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  HARNETT.  I  thank  Madam 
Speaker. 

Madam  Speaker,  a  couple  of  months 
ago  I  overheard  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  addressing 
his  colleagues  in  the  Democratic 
caucus  assembled  here  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  and  he  said  something  like 
this.  Madam  Speaker,  he  said,  "It  has 
been  said  that  I  am  the  most  partisan 
politician  in  America.  It  has  been  said 
that  I  am  probably  the  most  political 
person  in  America.  And  I  am  proud  of 
it.  I  am  proud  to  be  called  the  most  po- 
litical person  and  the  most  partisan 
person  in  America.  But  you  just  can't 
play  politics  with  our  troops  in  Leba- 
non; you  just  have  to  support  our 
President  juid  the  troops  in  Lebanon. 
You  have  to  do  it.  It  is  the  American 
way." 

Madam  Speaker,  nothing  has 
changed  in  Lebanon  except  perhaps 
our  position  has  gotten  a  little  bit 
better.  We  have  let  a  terrorist  act.  we 
have  let  a  terrorist  act  change  the 
great  nonpartisan  and  nonpolitical 
nature  of  the  Speaker  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  who  worked  out  a 
compromise  to  leave  our  troops  there 
and  now  wants  to  renege  on  his  com- 
mitment to  the  President  and  bring 
our  troops  home.  I  cannot  believe  it. 


amendments  which  added  $21.11  bil- 
lion to  deficit  spending. 


DEFICIT  SPENDING  HONOR 
ROLL 

(Mr.  MACK  asked  and  was  give  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MACK.  Madam  Speaker,  yester- 
day and  today  we  continued  to  hear 
the  discussion  and  the  concern  about 
the  size  of  deficits  and  whose  fault  it 
is.  Well,  frankly,  a  lot  of  the  discussion 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle 
caught  us  a  little  bit  off  guard  and 
many  of  us  really  could  not  believe 
what  we  were  hearing.  So  we  reviewed 
18  amendments  to  both  the  appropria- 
tions and  authorization  bills  voted  on 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress and  placed  some  of  these  names 
in  the  Record  to  put  things  straight 
about  who  voted  how  on  what  particu- 
lar spending  bills. 

Afterwards,  some  Members  came  up 
to  us  and  said  that  their  names  were 
not  included  in  that  particular  list  and 
asked  us  why.  Unfortunately,  we  just 
did  not  have  the  time  yesterday  to  list 
them.  So  I  am  taking  the  time  to  add 
names  to  what  we  are  calling  the  defi- 
cit spending  honor  roll.  The  following 
individual.  Mr.  Boucher  of  Virginia, 
even  though  he  indicated  concern 
about    the    deficit,    voted    16    of    18 


IS  OUR  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
WORTH  3.87  PERCENT? 

(Mr.  KINDNESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  Madam 
Speaker. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  hearing  a  lot 
of  critcism  of  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1985  and  I  cannot  quite 
understand  some  of  the  twisted  rheto- 
ric. Perhaps  some  of  our  colleagues 
can  help  me  to  understand  what  they 
mean  when  they  wring  their  hands 
about  the  budget  deficit  and  blame  it 
on  increased  defense  spending  pro- 
posed by  the  President. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Presi- 
dent is  proposing  total  outlays  of 
$925.5  billion,  of  which  for  fiscal  year 
1985  $34.5  billion  is  increased  defense 
outlays.  That  is  3.72  percent  of  the 
total  outlays. 

Now,  is  the  problem  really  just  that 
3.72  percent  of  the  budget  outlays?  If 
it  is,  we  should  be  able  to  fix  that 
rather  easily,  should  we  not?  I  have 
calculated  the  rest  of  the  spending 
would  have  to  be  reduced  by  3.87  per- 
cent to  offset  that  $34.5  billion. 

Now.  is  it  really  true  that  we  cannot 
reduce  other  types  of  spending  by  a 
mere  3.87  percent  in  order  to  offset 
that  increase  in  defense  spending?  Is 
our  effort  to  help  maintain  peace  in 
our  time  and  defend  our  Nation's  secu- 
rity not  worth  a  3.87  percent  reduction 
in  other  spending  outlays,  if  it  is  nec- 
essary? Would  that  really  mean  a  3.87 
percent  reduction  in  the  number  of 
Democrats  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives? I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  surely 
do  not  think  so.  And.  besides,  you 
would  still  have  enough  Democrats 
left  to  control  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, would  you  not? 


A   TRIBUTE   TO   THE   LATE   HON- 
ORABLE WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

(Mrs.  ROUKEMA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
rise  this  morning  to  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  who  served  with  distinction  in 
this  body  for  25  years  and  to  mourn 
his  recent  death. 

William  B.  Widnall  at  one  time  held 
the  congressional  seat  I  now  occupy 
and  was  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  He  served  the  people  of 
his  district  and  this  country  selflessly. 
His  was  the  voice  of  moderation  and 
reason,  respected  by  Members  of  both 
parties. 
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Bill  Widnall  loved  this  institution 
and  loved  the  people  of  New  Jersey. 
His  beloved  wife.  Marjorie.  expressed 
it  well  when  at  the  time  of  his  passing 
she  said  that  after  he  left  the  House. 
"It  kind  of  broke  his  heart." 

Bill  Widnall  was  a  pioneer  in  devel- 
oping housing  programs  for  the  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens.  Indeed,  the  Wid- 
nall Towers  in  Hackensack,  a  senior 
citizen  residential  community,  is  a 
lasting  monument  to  his  dedication. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  SYMPA- 
THY ENDS  WITH  THE  BIRTH 
OF  THE  CHILD 

(Mrs.  COLLINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
have  been  very  disturbed  by  many  of 
the  President's  comments  over  the 
past  week,  but  I  do  not  think  any  were 
as  hypocritical  or  offensive  as  his  re- 
marks before  the  Christian  Broadcast- 
ers' Association.  The  President  ex- 
presses concern  for  the  unborn,  but  it 
would  seem  his  sympathies  end  with 
the  birth  of  the  child. 

His  proposed  budget  for  the  women's 
children  and  infant's  program  is  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  the  current  need. 
Unless  supplemental  funding  is  ap- 
proved, 500,000  mothers  and  children 
will  be  forced  out  of  the  WIC  program 
beginning  in  April  of  this  year.  Poor 
mothers  and  their  children  need  our 
help  desperately  and  they  need  it  now 
if  they  are  ever  to  climb  out  of  the 
poverty  that  keeps  them  dependent 
upon  government  aid. 

WIC  is  more  than  a  social  program- 
it  is  a  survival  program.  I  believe  that 
it  is  one  of  the  best  investments  we 
can  make  in  our  Nation's  future.  I  call 
upon  the  administration  to  request 
supplemental  funding  so  that  the  3 
million  very  alive  children  and  their 
mothers  who  are  dependent  upon  this 
program  can  receive  this  most  basic  of 
assistance. 


money  on  military  bands  than  for 
arms  control;  and,  more  money  to  do 
the  laundry  at  the  Naval  Academy 
than  for  studying  education  for  se- 
verely handicapped  children. 

Ronald  Reagan,  who  4  years  ago 
promised  us  a  balanced  budget,  today 
gives  us  a  budget  with  the  largest  defi- 
cit in  American  history.  The  budget  is 
a  travesty,  and  I  will  oppose  it  as  vig- 
orously as  I  can.  Yet  this  unfair 
budget  should  be  no  surprise— it  comes 
to  us  from  an  administration  that  says 
that  people  are  in  soup  lines  because 
the  food  is  good,  and  that  they  are 
homeless  because  they  prefer  to  live 
on  the  streets. 


D  1130 

MOST    UNFAIR    BUDGET    IN    HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Madam  Speaker,  this 
is  the  most  unfair  budget  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  United  States.  While  the 
Pentagon  gets  an  additional  $130  mil- 
lion a  day.  domestic  spending  is 
slashed  billions.  This  is  a  budget 
which  proposes  to  spend:  More  money 
for  housing  people  in  outer  spEice  than 
for  housing  our  elderly  on  Earth; 
seven  times  more  money  for  research 
on  new  missiles  than  for  research  on 
heart  disease,  cancer,  diabetes,  arthri- 
tis, and  lung  disease — combined;  more 


children  safely  to  their  homes.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Commission  will  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  for  legislative  and  regu- 
latory changes  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  act  and  will  help 
establish  a  program  to  assist  all  those 
concerned  with  missing  children. 

Let  us  act  together  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  this  national  tragedy 
and  to  provide  children  and  families 
across  this  Nation  with  the  support 
and  assistance  they  so  desperately 
need. 


A  BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Madam  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  had  hoped  to  offer  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  calling  for  con- 
sideration of  an  amendment  to  require 
a  balanced  budget. 

The  Chair  has  ruled  that  In  order  to 
make  this  request.  I  must  have  the 
clearance  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaderships.  The  request  has  been 
cleared  by  the  minority  leadership. 
And  I  wonder  if  a  spokesman  from  the 
majority  leadership  would  give  us  the 
same  appropriate  clearance. 

Apparently  not.  Madam  Speaker. 
That  should  make  it  clear  to  the 
American  people  who  stands  In  the 
way  of  a  balanced  budget,  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  this  House. 


ESTABLISHING 
ON        MISSING 


LEGISLATION 
COMMISSION 
CHILDREN 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Madam  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation  to 
establish  the  Commission  on  Missing 
Children.  Over  1  million  children  dis- 
appear from  their  homes  each  year  in 
America.  Many  of  these  children  are 
the  victims  of  senseless  acts  of  vio- 
lence amd  exploitation,  of  sexual  and 
physical  abuse.  The  children  them- 
selves and  their  families  suffer 
through  periods  of  great  pain  and 
frustration.  This  is  no  longer  an  Issue 
that  can  be  dealt  with  solely  by  Indi- 
viduals and  families.  It  Is  a  complex 
and  tragic  problem  of  national  dimen- 
sion. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  will 
bring  together  experts  and  profession- 
als on  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  on  the  problem  of  missing  chil- 
dren. The  Commission  will  offer  solu- 
tions to  help  prevent  the  disappear- 
ance of  children  and  to  return  missing 


DEMOCRATIC  CAUCUS  DECISION 
ON  LEBANON  MAY  POSE 
GRAVE  THREAT  TO  AMERICAN 
LIVES 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
simply  want  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
the  House  that  the  fun  and  games 
being  played  by  the  Democratic 
Caucus  about  Lebanon  pose  a  very 
grave  threat  to  American  lives. 

There  is  a  Syrian  dictator  whose 
staff  watches  the  American  news 
media  and  American  politicians.  There 
are  Russian  advisers  to  that  dictator 
who  watch  the  American  news  media 
and  American  politicians. 

We  had  an  18-month  truce  on  poli- 
tics with  American  lives  which  trag- 
ically the  Speaker  of  this  House  has 
decided  to  break. 

Yesterday's  decision  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  may  cost  many  Ameri- 
can lives  in  the  future,  and  as  a  rever- 
sion to  the  McGovem-Mondale  wing 
of  weakness,  which  may  frankly 
threaten  all  of  us  before  it  is  over. 


IS  DEFENSE  SPENDING  ON  THE 
TABLE  FOR  CUTTING? 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  President  has  asked  our  party  to 
negotiate  on  the  budget  deficit.  And 
we  welcome  those  negotiations.  But  a 
question  remains:  Mr.  President,  is  de- 
fense spending  on  the  table  for  cut- 
ting? 

We  have  seen  the  defense  budget  go 
up  countless  billions  of  dollars  with  no 
cutting  in  sight.  We  have  seen  our 
Government  pay  $9,000  for  a  wrench 
that  should  cost  49  cents.  We  have 
seen  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Caspar 
Weinberger,  'Cap  the  Knife."  become 
"Cap  the  Sap." 

Or  are  we  going  to  ask  the  hungry 
and  the  homeless  and  the  poor  to  once 
again  bear  all  of  the  brunt  of  balanc- 
ing this  budget? 
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Once  and  for  all.  Mr.  President,  is 
defense  spending  on  the  table  when 
you  talk  compromise  and  cut? 


RESOLUTION  CALLING  FOR  RES 
IGNATION  OP  CASPAR  WEIN 
BERGER 

(Ms.  MIKULSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  resignation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Caspar  Weinberger. 
As  the  administration  official  in 
charge  of  the  deployment  of  our  Ma- 
rines in  Lebanon,  he  must  take  respon- 
sibility for  the  lax  security  at  Marine 
headquarters  in  Beirut  prior  to  the 
bombing  which  killed  241  Americans 
last  October. 

As  a  member  of  the  Speakers  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Lebanon.  I  have 
been  able  to  follow  events  in  Lebanon 
with  particular  closeness.  I  have  also 
read  t)oth  the  Long  Commission  report 
and  the  report  by  our  own  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  which  in- 
vestigated the  bombing.  I  believe  the 
results  of  these  investigations  warrant 
the  strong  action  I  am  proposing. 

We  now  know  from  the  investiga- 
tions that  our  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  mismanaged  and  miscalculated 
our  mission  in  Lebanon  and  that  even 
the  bombing  of  our  Embassy  in  Beirut 
last  spring  was  not  sufficient  enough 
warning  to  Mr.  Weinberger  to  direct 
our  military  to  take  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions against  the  grim  realities  of 
terrorism. 

We  now  know  from  the  reports  that 
the  murkiness  of  our  mission  in  Leba- 
non has  increased  the  risks  for  the 
Marines  there. 

And  we  now  know  that  our  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  more  interested  in 
finding  shelter  for  the  MX  missile 
than  in  finding  shelter  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  our  Marines. 

If  our  troops  are  in  Beirut  on  a  polit- 
ical mission  to  keep  peace  rather  than 
on  a  military  mission  to  wage  war. 
then  the  politicians  who  decide  their 
fate  and  who  fail  to  adequately  pro- 
vide, for  their  safety  must  be  held  ac- 
countable for  their  negligence. 

We  must  not  permit  the  policy 
which  has  led  to  such  tragedies  as  the 
Marine  massacre  to  continue.  It  is 
time  for  Congress  to  hold  responsible 
those  persons  who  failed  to  protect 
our  Marines.  Since  political  decisions 
have  put  our  men  at  risk,  the  policy- 
makers must  accept  the  blame.  This  is 
the  very  least  we  can  do  for  the  men 
who  died  and  for  their  families  and 
loved  ones. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
call  upon  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
resign. 


INCONSISTENCIES  IN  THE 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Madam  Speaker,  this 
will  be  the  second  of  a  series  of  1- 
minute  speeches  I  will  give  regarding 
the  internal  inconsistencies  of  the 
1985  Federal  budget,  which  has  just 
been  submitted  by  the  President. 

Yesterday  I  pointed  out  that  for  the 
outyears  of  1985  through  1989  it  was 
impossible  to  simultauieously  have: 
First.  $180  billion  deficits;  second, 
robust  economic  growth,  as  indicated 
by  the  Presidents  unemployment  rate 
projections  of  6  percent  or  less,  and 
project— after  inflation— growth  rates 
of  4  percent;  and  third,  continuously 
falling  interest  rates,  as  indicated  by 
the  President's  projection  for  91 -day 
Treasury  bills  falling  from  7.1  percent 
in  1986  to  5.0  percent  in  1989.  That  is 
an  impossibility. 

We  cannot  have  rapid  economic 
growth— 4-percent  real  growth  would 
be  rapid  in  light  of  our  economy's  per- 
formance in  recent  history— tight 
labor  markets,  huge  budget  deficits, 
and  low  interest  rates.  That  the  Presi- 
dent expects  us  to  believe  that  1989  in- 
terest rates  will  be  at  5  percent  at  the 
end  of  a  sequence  of  hefty  recovery, 
tightened  labor  markets,  and  huge 
deficits  is  preposterous. 

Today.  I  want  to  point  out  another 
inconsistency.  This  one  concerns  the 
outyear  deficits  as  percentage  of  GNP. 

If  you  make  different  assumptions 
about  outyear  interest  rates,  then  defi- 
cits as  a  percentage  of  GNP  look  very 
different.  Let  me  give  you  two  exam- 
ples to  illustrate  the  point.  The  Presi- 
dent claims  that  1985  and  1987  deficits 
will  be  only— only  is  used  advisedly 
here— 4.6  percent  and  3.9  percent,  re- 
spectively, of  GNP.  If  we  use  an  opti- 
mistic, but  more  realistic  figure  for  in- 
terest rates  of  8  percent,  then  deficits 
jump  to  5.7  percent  of  GNP  in  each 
year. 

These  are  not  trivial  differences,  but 
represent  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars annually,  as  interest  charges 
themselves  become  the  heaviest  and 
most  rapidly  growing  component  of 
the  deficit. 

Unfortunately,  the  internal  incon- 
sistencies of  the  President's  budget  se- 
riously understates  the  magnitude  of 
the  deficit  crisis  and  makes  meaning- 
ful remedy  that  much  harder. 


permit  free  entry  into  the  United 
States  ot  the  personal  effects,  equip- 
ment, and  other  related  articles  of  for- 
eign participants,  officials,  and  other 
accredited  members  of  delegations  in- 
volved in  the  games  of  the  XXIII 
Olympiad  to  be  held  in  the  United 
States  in  1984.  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment,  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  amend- 
ment, to  the  Senate  amendment  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

That  Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended  by  inserting  in 
numerical  sequence  the  following  new  item: 


PROVIDING  DUTY-FREE  TREAT- 
MENT OF  PERSONAL  EFFECTS 
AND  OTHER  ARTICLES  OF 
FOREIGN  PARTICIPANTS  IN 
THE  XXIII  OLYMPIAD 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speakers  table  the 
joint    resolution    (H.J.    Res.    290)    to 
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Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  joint  resolution  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  articles— 

(1)  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse 
for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Joint 
Resolulirjn;  or 

(2)  entered  under  temporary  importation 
bond  after  June  30,  1983  and  before  such 
15th  day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Perraro).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Madam  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  if  he  will  give  us  a 
basic  description  of  the  measure  he  is 
now  asking  us  to  consider. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 290,  as  it  passed  the  House  on 
April  28  last  year,  provided  duty-free 
treatment  of  the  personal  effects, 
equipment,  and  related  articles  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  for  use 
by  foreign  delegations  to  the  1984 
summer  Olympic  games  in  Los  Ange- 
les. 
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On  November  18  the  Senate  passed 
House  Joint  Resolution  290  with  an 
amendment  which  deleted  the  Olym- 
piad provisions  in  the  House  resolu- 
tion and  substituted  a  provision  relat- 
ing to  information  reporting  require- 
ments on  State  and  local  tax  refunds. 
The  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  1982  required  State  and 
local  governments  to  send  a  tax  refund 
notice  in  January  of  each  year.  The 
Senate  amendment  eliminates  the 
January  notice  requirement.  Instead, 
under  the  Senate  amendment,  these 
reports  could  be  sent  out  with  the 
refund  in  the  preceding  April.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Senate  amendment  elimi- 
nates the  notice  requirement  on  1983 
refunds  due  on  or  before  January  31, 
1984. 

The  Senate  amendment  is  estimated 
to  reduce  revenues  by  $20  million  each 
year,  as  a  result  of  reduced  compliance 
due  to  individuals  receiving  the  refund 
notice  in  April,  rather  than  January  of 
the  subsequent  year.  In  discussing  the 
Senate  amendment,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  felt  strongly  that  in 
these  times  of  budgetary  crisis,  even 
$20  million  was  significant.  If  we  are 
serious  about  deficits,  we  must  be  will- 
ing to  act  consistently  with  our  rheto- 
ric. The  States  have  opposed  this  re- 
quirement, but  they  appear  to  be  in 
better  fiscal  condition  than  the  Feder- 
al Government.  Further,  the  adminis- 
trative costs  to  the  States  will  be 
sharply  reduced  once  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  able  to  provide 
them  the  names  of  itemizers. 

I  propose  that  the  House  return 
House  Joint  Resolution  290.  rejecting 
the  Senate  tax  amendment  and 
making  technical  amendments  only  to 
the  original  House-passed  resolution 
providing  duty-free  treatment  of 
equipment  and  personal  effects  for  use 
by  foreign  participants  and  their  fami- 
lies in  the  summer  Olympic  games. 

The  purpose  of  such  treatment  is  to 
reduce  the  burden  on  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  of  administering  entry  of 
these  articles  duty  free  under  tempo- 
rary importation  bonds  and  enable  it 
to  concentrate  resources  on  necessary 
security  measures  at  the  Olympics. 
Technical  amendments  I  propose  to 
the  original  House-passed  resolution 
would  terminate  duty-free  treatment 
on  September  30,  1984  and  apply  it 
retroactively  to  entries  which  have  al- 
ready occurred  since  June  30,  1983, 
under  temporary  importation  bonds. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  com- 
mittee that  regulations  will  be  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
advise  participating  countries  that  ar- 
ticles accorded  duty-free  entry  under 
this  provision  may  not  be  sold  in  the 
United  States  and  must  be  reexported 
unless  consumed  or  totally  destroyed. 
I  understand  that  deletion  of  duty-free 
treatment  in  the  Senate-passed  resolu- 
tion was  inadvertent. 
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Mr.  CONABLE.  Madam  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  support  the 
modification  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 290  to  add  back  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution  allowing  duty- 
free entry  of  equipment  and  other  ef- 
fects of  Olympic  athletes  and  to  strike 
the  language  added  by  the  other  body 
which  would  have  repealed  a  provision 
enacted  in  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982  (TEFRA). 
This  provision  required  the  States  to 
notify  taxpayers  in  January  that  any 
income  t3.x  refund  they  received  the 
year  before  should  be  included  in  their 
Federal  income  tax  computation  if  the 
tax  previously  was  deducted  for  Feder- 
al income  tax  purposes.  This  provision 
was  enacted  because  of  a  serious  com- 
pliance problem  in  that  individual  tax- 
payers may  deduct  State  taxes  paid 
but  may  not  include  in  income  any 
refund  of  the  amount  which  has  been 
deducted.  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  estimates  that  the  repeal  of 
this  provision  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  of  approximately  $20  million 
per  year.  The  States  would  like  the 
provision  repealed  because  it  does  in- 
volve some  administrative  expense 
upon  them  as  a  result  of  the  mailing 
requirement.  I  agree  with  the  decision 
to  maintain  current  law.  At  least  at 
this  time,  for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  States  receive  a  significant 
benefit  as  a  result  of  their  taxpayers 
being  able  to  deduct  the  payment  of 
State  income  taxes,  because  the  effect 
of  this  deduction  is  to  reduce  the  after 
tax  cost  to  their  taxpayers  and  thus 
increase  the  amount  of  tax  burden 
which  can  be  imposed  on  them  This 
deduction  alone  results  in  a  revenue 
loss  to  the  Federal  Government  of  $15 
billion  annually.  As  a  result,  our  re- 
quiring the  States  to  assist  us  in  a 
modest  way  to  prevent  the  underpay- 
ment of  tax  from  the  failure  to  report 
refunds  is  not  unreasonable. 

Second,  we  have  not  had  a  sufficient 
opportunity  to  examine  the  claims  of 
the  State  relative  to  the  costs  of  im- 
plementing this  requirement  and  thus 
it  seems  premature  for  us  to  move  to 
repeal  it  now. 

Third,  the  time  period  for  sending 
the  notifications  for  1984  has  already 
expired,  and  that  should  negate  the 
need  for  haste  as  well. 

Finally,  it  would  appear  curious,  at 
the  very  least,  if  th  s  body's  first  tax 
action  of  the  year,  as  my  distinguished 
chairman  has  pointed  out,  in  a  highly 
charged  deficit-conscious  atmosphere, 
were  repeal  of  a  provision  which 
simply  would  insure  that  people  pay 
the  taxes  which  they  already  owe  and 
which  would  result  in  a  significant  rev- 
enue loss. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  have  no  reason  to 
maintain  my  reservation  of  objection. 
I  withdraw  it,  and  I  ask  the  body  to 


pass  this  legislation  which  the  distin- 
guished chairman  has  brought  up. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


IMPROVING  WORKER  TRAINING 
UNDER  TRADE  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(H.R.  3391)  to  improve  worker  training 
under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

That  section  201(d)  of  the  Social  Security 
Disability  Amendments  of  1980  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "for  a  period  of  three  years 
after  such  effective  date"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "until  December  31.  1986". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Madam  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  will  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  if  he 
would  report  the  reason  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
this  legislation,  as  amended  by  the 
Senate,  makes  two  changes  in  the 
Social  Security  Act: 

First,  it  extends 
through  June  7.  1984 
continue  disability 
ments  to  individuals  while  they  appeal 
a  decision  to  terminate  such  benefits: 
and 

Second,  it  extends  for  3  years  the 
temporary  authority  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1619  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
that  provides  for  the  continuation  of 
SSI  benefits  and/or  medicaid  for  dis- 
abled recipients  who  are  able  to  work 
despite  the  continuation  of  their  im- 
pairments. 

Madam  Speaker,  my  amendment 
would  drop  the  6-month  extension  of 
the  authority  to  continue  disability  in- 
surance payments  during  appeal.  This 
issue  is  being  considered  as  part  of  a 
larger  reform  of  the  disability  insur- 
ance system  and  should  remain  a  part 
of  that  comprehensive  legislation. 

My  amendment  would,  however, 
accept  the  3-year  extension  of  section 
1619.  This  program  expired  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1983,  and  unless  it  is  extended 


for  6  months, 
the  authority  to 
insurance     pay- 
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nearly  6.000  disabled  individuals  who 
are  working  will  lose  their  SSI  benefits 
and  their  medicaid  benefits.  This  sec- 
tion was  enacted  as  part  of  the  disabil- 
ity amendments  of  1980.  It  was  intend- 
ed to  lessen  the  work  disincentives  for 
SSI  disabled  recipients  who.  under 
prior  law,  risked  the  loss  of  SSI  and 
medicaid  when  they  increased  their 
work  effort  in  spite  of  their  disability. 
Madam  Speaker,  this  is  a  vital  pro- 
gram for  these  disabled  individuals. 
An  extension  of  the  program  is  sup- 
ported by  the  administration  and  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  has  administratively  provided 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram in  anticipation  of  congressional 
action.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  agree 
with  my  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Madam  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  add  some  comments  to 
what  the  chairman  has  said  about  this 
measure. 

In  the  final  hours  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  98th  Congress  the  other  body 
sent  us  a  Social  Security  Act  junend- 
ment,  using  as  a  vehicle  the  "shell"  of 
H.R.  3391,  which  had  been  a  trade  bill. 
The  amendment  contained  two  provi- 
sions, one  of  which  would  have  ex- 
tended section  1619  by  3  years,  to  De- 
cember 31.  1986.  CBO  estimates  the 
cost  of  this  at  about  $5  million  to  $10 
million  armually. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
would  have  extended  by  6  months  the 
provision  in  present  law  which  permits 
social  security  disability  insurance 
beneficiaries,  who  are  found  ineligible 
for  benefits  on  review,  to  elect  contin- 
ued payments  during  appeal  to  admin- 
istrative law  judges  (AU's).  The  5- 
year  cost  of  this  amendment  is  $110 
million,  CBO  reports. 

The  motion  before  us  is  to  strike 
part  2  of  the  amendment  and  send  the 
remains  back  to  the  other  body.  I 
must  say  that  I  have  reservations 
about  doing  this,  not  because  I  object 
to  the  section  1619  SSI  provisions,  but 
t)ecause  I  want  to  see  benefits  contin- 
ued to  those  who  are  appealing  their 
removal  from  the  disability  rolls  as  a 
result  of  continuing  disability  reviews, 
or  CDRs.  Members  may  recall  the 
mail  and  telephone  calls  they  received 
when  widespread  hardship  stories 
were  reported  throughout  the  country 
as  a  result  of  thes"  CDR's. 
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Language  to  continue  these  benefits 
is,  of  course,  included  in  title  IX  of 
H.R.  4170.  which  may  be  on  the  floor 
again  within  the  next  several  months. 
There  is  some  significant  opposition  to 
this  language,  however.  Perhaps  the 
possibility  of  passing  H.R.  4170  is  en- 
hanced by  the  hardship  which  other- 
wise would  result. 

The  provisions  we  are  striking  serves 
as  a  sweetener  for  H.R  4170  and 
might  enhance  its  chances  of  passage. 


but  frankly,  I  prefer  the  bird-in-hand 
approach.  I  think  we  should  assure 
continuation  of  payment  as  soon  as 
possible  and  not  gamble  with  this 
sweetener  being  able  to  pass  the  other 
measure,  which  is  considerably  broad- 
er and  has  several  problems. 

Section  1619  provides  for  maintain- 
ing supplemental  security  income  and/ 
or  medicaid  benefits  for  disabled  SSI 
recipients  who  manage  to  do  some 
work  despite  their  impairments.  The 
provision  expired  at  the  end  of  1983, 
and  I  believe  it  should  be  extended.  I 
will  not  use  my  reservations  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  half  of  the  amend- 
ment as  a  roadblock,  but  I  do  think 
the  Members  of  this  body  should  con- 
sider some  of  these  strategic  consider- 
ations and  their  possible  implications 
for  the  future. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection,  and  believe  that 
the  equities  favor  enactment  of  this 
measure. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Rosten- 

KOWSKI)? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Madam 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  shall  not  object.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conunittee  for  making  this  re- 
quest. As  the  chairman  pointed  out. 
this  orogrjun  expired  on  December  31. 
1983.  This  has  created  a  terrible 
degree  of  uncertainty  among  those  dis- 
abled individuals  who,  despite  their 
disability,  have  been  able  to  work  as  a 
result  of  the  assistance  they  receive 
under  section  1619. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assist- 
ance and  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion, which  I  chair,  held  hearings  on 
the  extension  of  section  1619  on 
August  3  of  last  year.  At  that  hearing, 
Bill  Malleris,  the  executive  director  of 
the  Center  for  Independent  Living  in 
Rochester.  Minn.,  provided  the  sub- 
committee some  very  graphic  case  ex- 
amples of  the  value  of  section  1619.  I 
would  like  to  insert  an  excerpt  from 
Bill  Malleris'  testimony  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

In  order  for  this  committee  to  realize  the 
impact  of  section  1619.  a  description  of  two 
cases  should  provide  you  with  information 
that  will,  hopefully,  assist  in  your  decision. 
The  first  is  a  26  year  old  woman  who  is  a 
quadriplegic  and  requires  an  attendant  to 
assist  with  her  personal  care  and  home  care 
needs  such  as  bathing,  dressing,  grooming, 
cooking,  shopping  and  other  needs.  Voca- 
tional rehabilitation  helped  her  complete  a 
college  program,  providing  funds  for  train- 
ing and  for  attendant  care.  After  graduating 
from  college,  she  obtained  full  time  employ- 
ment as  a  computer  operator  with  earnings 
of  $650  a  month.  Although  she  briefly  re- 
ceived attendant  care  under  a  State  medical 
program,  she  eventually  was  told  she  must 
either  quit  working  or  lose  her  eligibility. 
Since  she  was  unable  to  pay  this  herself,  she 
decided  to  quit  working. 

The  second  case  is  a  personal  friend  on 
SSI  who  has  overcome  great  barriers  with 


his  disability.  He  is  a  quadriplegic  who  has 
no  use  of  his  legs,  right  arm  and  limited  mo- 
bility with  his  left  arm.  He  obtained  his 
Bachelor's  degree  in  1975  with  assistance 
from  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram. He  then  moved  to  Minnesota  to  con- 
tinue with  graduate  school.  Since  no  Medic- 
aid Title  19  was  available  to  assist  with  At- 
tendant Care  costs,  he  was  forced  into  Insti- 
tutional care.  In  1978.  he  was  able  to  move 
out  Into  the  community  of  Minnesota  due  to 
the  Attendant  Care  Program  funded 
through  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments. 

While  finishing  his  education,  he  began 
full  time  work  for  a  Rehabilitation  Center, 
but  after  the  nine  month  Trial  Work 
Period,  he  would  lose  SSI  status  and,  there- 
fore, eligibility  for  Medicaid  Title  XIX  and 
Social  Services  Title  XX  which  paid  for  his 
Attendant  Care.  Ultimately,  he  had  to  quit 
an  excellent  position  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  Trial  Work  Period  or  be  forced  to  return 
to  a  life  of  dependency  and  institutional 
care.  The  cost  of  such  care  far  exceeds  the 
cost  of  continuing  to  live  independently  in 
the  community  with  partial  benefits. 

Passage  of  the  1980  Social  Security  Dis- 
ability Amendments,  which  included  the 
provisions  In  Section  1619.  changed  the  pic- 
ture dramatically  for  these  two  Individuals. 
In  1981.  my  friend  was  able  to  obtain  em- 
ployment at  another  Rehabilitation  Center 
In  Minneapolis.  He  has  retained  Medicaid 
Title  XIX  and  Social  Services  Title  XX.  and 
receives  some  SSI  payments  which  make  It 
possible  to  pay  the  additional  expenses  of 
living  Independently. 

Today,  he  holds  a  new  position  with  a  pri- 
vate non-profit  consulting  firm  that  pro- 
vides technical  assistance  on  disability 
awareness  to  corporations  and  businesses  in 
the  private  sector.  The  firm  sponsors  semi- 
nars that  show  supervisors  and  management 
how  to  work  and  communicate  with  disabled 
employees,  thus,  creating  increased  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  persons  with  disabil- 
ities. 

If  SSI  Special  Benefits  Amendment  (Sec- 
tion 1619)  Is  not  continued,  he  will  again  be 
forced  to  quit  his  job  in  order  to  avoid  insti- 
tutional care,  since  he  cannot  afford  the 
cost  of  attendant  services  without  public  as- 
sistance while  engaged  in  employment. 

The  extension  is  noncontroversial. 
supported  by  the  administration  and 
by  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
chairman's  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rosten- 
kowskD? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
98-140) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
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with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Thursday,  February 
2,  1984.) 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  1904.  CHILD 
ABUSE  AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Madam  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  350  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  350 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R. 
1904)  to  extend  and  improve  the  provisions 
of  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Act  and  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  and  Adoption  Reform  Act  of 
1978.  and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall 
be  dispensed  with.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  now  printed  In  the 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  by 
titles  Instead  of  by  sections,  and  each  title 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  an  amendment 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Oc- 
tober 27.  1983.  by,  and  If  offered  by.  Repre- 
sentative Miller  of  California  and  all  points 
of  order  against  the  amendment  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  7, 
rule  XVI  are  hereby  waived.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Wheat) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Madam  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  LoTT),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker.  House  Resolution 
350  is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  1904,  the  Child 
Abuse  Amendments  of  1983.  The  rule 
provides  for  1  hour  of  general  debate 


to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Conunittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  makes  in  order  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute which  is  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  is  now  printed  in  the  bill.  This 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute shall  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule.  The  bill  shall 
be  considered  by  title  instead  of  by 
section  for  amendment  and  each  title 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read. 

Additionally,  Madam  Speaker,  the 
rule  also  makes  in  order  an  amend- 
ment printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  October  27,  1983.  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller).  The  amendment  relates  to 
the  establishment  of  temporary  shel- 
ters for  victims  of  domestic  violence. 
All  points  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment for  failure  to  comply  with  clause 
7  of  rule  XVI,  the  germaneness  rule, 
are  waived. 

Madam  Speaker,  House  Resolution 
350  also  permits  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

Finally.  Madam  Speaker,  the  rule 
provides  for  one  motion  to  recommit, 
with  or  without  instructions. 

H.R.  1904  extends  and  improves  the 
provisions  of  the  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  Act  and  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  and 
Adoption  Reform  Act  of  1978.  Specifi- 
cally, the  legislation  extends  authori- 
zations of  appropriations  for  programs 
established  under  the  two  acts  for  an 
additional  4  years,  through  September 
30.  1987.  Thirty  million  dollars  have 
been  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  5  percent  increases  in  authoriza- 
tions are  provided  for  the  4  succeeding 
years. 

H.R.  1904  further  amends  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act 
by  adding  several  new  provisions  per- 
taining to  the  denial  of  nutrition, 
medically  indicated  treatment,  general 
care  and  appropriate  social  services  for 
infants  determined  to  be  at  risk  with 
life-threatening,  congenital  impair- 
ments. There  have  been  reports  that 
these  services  have  been  denied  handi- 
capped infants  but  provided  for  non- 
handicapped  infants  who  may  have 
the  same  illness. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  distinction  in 
services  provided.  The  bill  also  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  review  all  model  adoption 
legislation  and  procedures  so  that  the 
adoption  of  infants  with  life-threaten- 
ing congenital  impairments  can  be  fa- 
cilitated. 

In  addition.  Madam  Speaker.  H.R. 
IGCl  further  defines  sexual  abuse  so 


that  the  definition  conforms  with  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  in  Perber 
against  New  York.  The  bill  also  directs 
the  Secretary  to  set  a  share  of  assist- 
ance under  Public  Law  93-247  to  be 
used  for  activities  to  prevent  child 
abuse  and  neglect.  Finally,  H.R.  1904 
requires  that  moneys  appropriated 
under  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Adoption  Reform  Act  be 
used  solely  for  the  purposes  specified 
In  legislation. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  problems  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect  are  ones  which 
deeply  concern  us  all.  H.R.  1904  pro- 
vides a  means  by  which  their  causes 
and  consequences  can  be  examined, 
and  solutions  provided. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  we  adopt  the 
rule  so  that  we  may  proceed  to  consid- 
eration of  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker.  House  Resolution 
350  Is  a  1-hour  open  rule  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  1904,  the 
Child  Abuse  Amendments  of  1983.  The 
rule  does  provide  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Conunit- 
tee's  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  now  printed  in  the  bill,  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 
In  addition,  the  rule  makes  In  order  an 
amendment  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  27.  1983.  by 
and  if  offered  by  Representative 
Miller  of  California,  and  waives  the 
germaneness  rule  of  the  House,  clause 
7  of  rule  16,  against  the  amendment. 
That  amendment  would  add  a  new 
title  III  to  the  bill  authorizing  $65  mil- 
lion over  3  years  for  grants  to  States 
to  prevent  family  violence  and  provide 
shelter  and  other  assistance  for  vic- 
tims and  dependents  of  victims  of 
family  violence.  Finally,  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  one  motion  to  recommit,  with 
or  without  instructions. 

Madam  Speaker,  H.R.  1904  was 
unanimously  reported  from  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  on  May 
5,  1983,  by  voice  vote.  The  bill  extends 
for  for  4  years  authorizations  for  pro- 
grams established  under  the  Child 
Abuse  I»revention  and  Treatment  Act 
and  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  and  Adoption  Reform  Act 
of  1978.  Specifically,  the  bill  author- 
izes $30  million  In  fiscal  year  1984  for 
such  programs,  and  increases  that 
amount  by  5  percent  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  3  years.  This  brings  the 
total  4-year  authorization  to  approxi- 
mately $129.3  million. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  the  detailed  provisions  of  this 
bill  during  this  debate  on  the  rule 
since  I  am  sure  those  will  be  handled 
adequately  during  the  hour  of  general 
debate  provided  under  this  rule,  as 
well  as  during  the  amendment  process. 
I  think  It  should  be  pointed  out.  how- 
ever, that  the  committee  has  added 
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some  new  provisions  to  the  underlying 
statutes  which  are  not  totally  without 
controversy  and  which  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  some  discussion  and  various 
amendments. 

Probably  the  most  prominent  issue 
in  this  bill  is  the  so-called  Baby  Doe 
provisions.  H.R.  1904  would  broaden 
the  definition  of  child  abuse  under  ex- 
isting law  to  include  infants  who  are 
born  with  life-threatening  conditions 
and  who  are  discriminated  against  by 
the  denial  of  medical  or  nutritional 
treatment.  The  bill  sets  a  timetable 
for  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  meet  a  number  of 
requirements  relating  to  the  denial  of 
care  to  at-risk  infants,  and  would  make 
future  State  eligibility  for  grants 
under  these  programs  contingent  on 
compliance  with  procedures  to  provide 
care  to  at-risk  infants  and  report 
known  or  suspected  denial  of  such 
care.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Baby  Doe  provisions  of  the  bill  will  be 
subject  to  some  perfecting  amend- 
ments by  the  subcommittee  chairman 
(Mr.  Murphy)  as  well  as  by  others. 

I  would  simply  emphasize  to  my  col- 
leagues, in  closing,  that  this  is  an  open 
rule  and  that  there  will  be  ample  op- 
portunity to  air  these  issues  and  con- 
sider various  alternatives  during  the 
amendment  process.  The  rule  itself 
was  reported  from  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee by  unanimous  voice  vote,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING        FOR        CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H  R    555.  CONSTRUC 
TION      WORK      IN      PROGRESS 
POLICY  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Madam  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  375  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  l(bi  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
555)  to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to 
limit  the  recovery  by  public  utilities  of  cer- 
tain costs  of  construction  work  in  progress 
through  rate  increa.ses.  and  the  first  reading 
of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
memt>er  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 


shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  and  each  section  of  said  substi- 
tute shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  suljstitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  t>e  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Wheat) 
is  recognized  for  I  hour. 

D  1210 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Madam  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  LoTT),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  House  Resolution 
375  provides  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  555.  the  Construction  Work  in 
Progress  Policy  Act  of  1983.  It  is  a 
simple  open  rule  allowing  any  ger- 
mane amendment  to  be  considered 
under  the  5-minute  rule.  House  Reso- 
lution 375  provides  1  hour  of  general 
debate  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee. 

The  resolution  facilitates  the 
amendment  process  by  making  the 
Commerce  Committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  in  order  as 
original  text  for  amendment  purposes. 
Also,  the  rule  safeguards  the  custom- 
ary rights  of  all  members  by  explicitly 
providing  for  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the 
bill  or  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  for  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  either 
with  or  without  instructions. 

There  are  no  waivers  of  rules  of  the 
House  recommended  in  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Madam  Speaker.  F.R.  555  addresses 
the  issue  of  how  soon  publicly  held 
electric  utilities  can  include  the  cost  of 
new  capital  equipment  in  local  rate 
bases.  Traditionally,  utilities  have  not 
received  a  return  on  such  costs  until 
the  new  equipment  is  actually  com- 
pleted and  in  service.  The  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  how- 
ever, has  issued  a  rule  allowing  utili- 
ties to  recover  a  substantial  proportion 
of  such  costs  during  the  construction 
period.  If  this  policy  is  allowed  to  go 
into  effect,  it  will  result  in  local  rate- 
payers footing  the  bill  for  facilities 
whose  benefit  they  may  never  receive 
and  will  transfer  the  risk  involved  in 


undertaking  expensive  new  projects 
from  the  utility's  stockholders  to  local 
consumers.  H.R.  555  will  supersede 
this  agency  policy  and  establish  in- 
stead a  procedure  under  which  the 
Commission  may,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  allow  electric  utilities  in  truly 
straightened  circumstances  to  include 
an  appropriate  amount  of  construction 
costs  in  local  rates. 

H.R.  555  addresses  the  needs  of  the 
relatively  few  financially  pressed  elec- 
tric utilities,  while  insuring  that  local 
consumers  will  not  be  saddled  with 
costs  and  risks  more  properly  borne  by 
the  utilities"  stockholders.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  begin  consideration  of 
H.R.  555  by  adopting  the  rule  before 
us.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  House  Resolution 
375  is  a  1-hour  open  rule  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  555,  the 
Construction  Work  in  Progress  Policy 
Act  of  1983. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  an  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  substitute, 
now  printed  in  the  bill,  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit,  with  or  without 
instructions. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  bill  would  es- 
tablish policies  and  procedures  govern- 
ing th*'  inclusion  of  costs  of  construc- 
tion work  in  progress  in  the  rate  bases 
of  public  utilities  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. While  the  bill  was  reported  from 
the  Legislative  Committee  by  voice 
vote,  minority  views  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  were  filed  by  eight  minority 
Members. 

Moreover,  the  administration  op- 
poses enactment  of  the  bill  on  grounds 
that  it  would  remove  the  discretion 
historically  granted  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  de- 
termine the  appropriate  level  of  con- 
struction costs  to  include  in  electric 
utility  rate  bases. 

The  rule  was  narrowly  adopted  by 
the  Rules  Committee  on  a  6  to  5  re- 
corded vote. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  a  re- 
corded vote,  because  it  is  an  open  rule, 
but  I  want  to  register  my  feeling  that 
this  legislation  should  not  be  brought 
up.  It  has  not  been  adequately  consid- 
ered by  the  committee.  We  did  not 
have  any  notice  that  this  rule  was 
going  to  be  taken  up  this  week.  It  was 
not  on  the  schedule  that  was  given  to 
the  Members  last  week.  We  found  out 
about  it  when  we  walked  on  the  floor  a 
few  minutes  ago. 

The  bill  is  not  going  to  be  considered 
until  next  week  and,  frankly,  I  do  not 
think  the  rule  should  be  adopted  and 
certainly  the  legislation  should  not  be 
adopted. 
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With  those  loving  remarks.  I  reserve' 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
strongly  urge  adoption  of  the  rule  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
with  respect  to  H.R.  555. 

H.R.  555  is  a  carefully  drafted  bill  to 
prevent  the  imposition  of  unnecessary 
rate  increases  on  the  constituents  of 
the  Members  of  this  body. 

Briefly,  what  H.R.  555  does  is  to 
direct  the  extraordinary  remedy  of  the 
inclusion  of  CWIP,  or  construction 
work  in  progress,  in  utility  rate  bases 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission,  to  situations  in 
which  that  remedy  is  truly  needed 
and.  thus,  is  likely  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  utility's  ratepayers.  The  bill 
would  overturn  a  presently  effective 
FERC  rule  which  is  resulting  in  total- 
ly needless  and  unfair  rate  increases  in 
New  England  and  other  regions  of  the 
country  for  powerplants  that  are  not 
needed.  If  there  was  ever  a  rule  that 
should  be  adopted  so  that  the  House 
can  debate  a  matter  of  direct,  econom- 
ic impact  on  our  constituents,  it  is  this 
rule. 

Let  me  explain  why  my  subcommit- 
tee got  into  this  area  of  regulation.  We 
took  this  issue  on  because  utilities  and 
their  friends  at  the  FERC  decided  to 
let  utilities  include  GO  percent  of  the 
CWIP  costs  in  rate  base  on  an  across- 
the-board  basis,  without  consideration 
whether  any  individual  utility  needs 
this  extraordinary  relief.  The  result  is 
that  utilities  have  begun  to  charge  the 
customers  of  public  power  agencies 
and  rural  cooperatives  for  the  costs  of 
constructing  new  powerplants  the 
need  for  which  is  questionable  at  very 
best.  The  effect  of  this  rule  change  at 
the  FERC  is  to  transfer  financial  risk 
from  shareholder  to  ratepayer,  make 
ratepayers  pay  for  plants  that  may  be 
canceled  and  encourage  utilities  to 
ignore  conservation  and  other  less 
costly  investments  that  they  do  not 
need  CWIP  for.  Really.  I  could  not 
stand  by  while  this  happened. 

We  started  our  consideration  of  this 
issue  by  taking  up  H.R.  555.  as  origi- 
nally introduced  by  Congressman 
Harkin.  We  decided  that  that  bill 
needed  to  be  made  a  little  more  flexi- 
ble and  so  we  adopted  a  substitute  bill, 
which  Mr.  Harkin  supports,  which  I 
authored  in  subcommittee.  This  bill, 
with  two  small  amendments,  was 
passed  by  the  subcommittee  and.  then, 
overwhelmingly  reported  to  the  floor 
by  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

Our  bill  is  fair  to  utilities.  It  says:  If 
you  can  show  that  you  have  a  bona 
fide  need  for  CWIP  in  rate  base  to  ini- 
tiate or  finish  a  powerplant  or  other 
resource  that  is  needed,  after  you  have 
seen  whether  conservation  or  other  in- 
vestments  may   be   a   better   way   of 


meeting  your  customer's  demands,  you 
can  include  some  CWIP  in  rate  base  at 
the  FERC.  The  key  difference  be- 
tween our  bill  and  the  Commission 
rule  is  that  we  mandate  that  the  Com- 
mission look  at  the  facts  of  each  case 
before  deciding  whether  to  allow 
CWIP.  This  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
avoid  the  return  of  our  country's  elec- 
tric utilities  to  a  round  of  construction 
of  expensive  and  often  totally  unnec- 
essary new  powerplants.  Those  of  you 
from  areas  suffering  under  the  onus  of 
wildly  uneconomic  nuclear  power- 
plants  that  threaten  to  drag  down 
your  local  utility  and  its  customers 
with  it  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

I  submit  that  the  House  must  be 
permitted  to  debate  these  issues  in 
open  forum.  That  is  what  the  rule  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
would  allow.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Madam  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  resolution,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CHILD  ABUSE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  350  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  1904. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1904)  to  extend  and  improve  the 
provisions  of  the  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  Act  and  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  and 
Adoption  Reform  Act  of  1978,  with 
Mr.  Ottinger  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murphy)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murphy). 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  1904  is  the  only 
bill  Congress  will  consider  which  pro- 
tects children  through  our  State  child 
protection  agencies.  The  bill  is  a  prod- 
uct of  many  months  of  detailed  study. 


committee  action,  and  careful  word- 
ing. I  want  to  thank  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Erlenborn.  for  the  many  hours  of 
dedication  he  contributed  in  making 
this  bill  a  bipartisan  effort.  The  bill 
was  unanimously  reported  from  com- 
mittee, and  I  believe  we  have  a  sound 
measure  for  the  House  to  consider 
today. 

Much  has  happened  since  we  last  re- 
authorized this  act  several  years  ago. 
The  committee  has  given  careful  con- 
sideration to  all  aspects  of  child  pro- 
tection, and  has  produced  the  follow- 
ing changes: 

We  now  hold  accountable  persons 
who  may  abuse  or  neglect  children 
while  working  in  foster  care  homes  or 
other  residential  facilities. 

States  may  not  use  funds  from  this 
bill  to  investigate  reports  of  child 
abuse  or  neglect  in  those  residential 
facilities. 

We  redefine  sexual  child  abuse  to 
conform  with  a  recent  Supreme  Court 
ruling  in  New  York  against  Ferber.  No 
longer  will  we  have  a  varied  definition 
of  sexual  abuse  based  on  local  defini- 
tions of  pornography.  We  now  have  a 
uniform  definition  of  sexual  abuse 
which  is  tough  on  criminals. 

Also  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  uni- 
formity, we  have  given  legislative  au- 
thority to  the  States  to  address  and  in- 
vestigate cases  where  infants  are 
denied  beneficial  treatment  solely  be- 
cause they  are  handicapped.  Courts 
have  no  legislative  guidance  and  have 
thus  been  handing  down  different  de- 
cisions in  various  sections  of  our  coun- 
try. Our  bill  addresses  the  new  phe- 
nomena known  as  Baby  Doe  by  requir- 
ing the  States  to  use  a  procedure  in 
dealing  with  infants  that  is  consistent 
with  their  current  standards  used  for 
older  children. 

H.R.  1904  further  provides  for  a  4- 
year  reauthorization  of  $25  million  for 
child  abuse  treatment  and  prevention 
programs  through  the  national  center 
in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  In  addition.  $3  mil- 
lion is  reauthorized  specifically  for 
sexual  abuse  programs  and  $2  million 
for  adoption  opportunities  programs. 

Finally,  the  bill  reaffirms  the  civil 
rights  of  all  children  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  live  without  fear  of  being 
denied  the  necessities  of  life.  This  in- 
cludes section  504  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  which  applies  to 
handicapped  persons. 

The  committee  has  been  working  on 
this  bill  for  over  a  year  now.  We  have 
incorporated  suggestions  from  medical 
organizations,  rehabilitation  groups, 
and  advocates  of  the  rights  of  chil- 
dren. The  bill  contains  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Surgeon  General,  child 
protection  coalitions,  and  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  reporting  on  ethi- 
cal problems  in  medicine  and  biomedi- 
cal research.  Furthermore,  since  the 
promulgation  of  HHS  regulations  has 
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created  a  question  of  the  impact  of 
this  legislation.  I  am  offering  a  pack- 
age of  bipartisan  technical  amend- 
ments which  insures  that  this  bill  and 
the  regulations  complement  each 
other,  clarify  any  misunderstandings, 
and  assist,  not  hinder,  the  agreements 
worked  out  by  all  parties  involved  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  1904  is  a  child 
protection  bill.  It  addresses  all  forms 
of  child  protection.  It  has  two  impor- 
tant points,  which  if  deleted,  would 
create  confusion  throughout  our  judi- 
cial system. 

First,  we  must  address  all  aspects  of 
child  protection.  To  do  less  is  to  signal 
to  the  courts  that  we  have  no  uniform 
standards  on  a  national  level.  We 
would  invite  much  litigation  on  the 
premise  that  the  Congress  did  not 
intend  to  protect  a  child  from  the 
moment  of  birth  until  the  age  of  legal 
reason. 

Second,  we  must  write  child  protec- 
tion language  in  our  codes  and  stat- 
utes. Administrative  rules  or  regula- 
tions alone  do  not  stand  the  test  of 
time  because  administrations  will 
change,  and  along  with  them  the  in- 
terpretations guiding  those  rules.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  leave  child 
protection  interpretations  to  bureau- 
crats who  are  not  directly  accountable 
to  the  American  public. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
assisted  me  in  committee,  and  to  the 
56  cosponsors  of  this  bill.  We  had 
many  other  Members  of  Congress  who 
expressed  interest  in  cosponsoring.  but 
House  rules  prevented  us  from  adding 
their  names  after  the  bill  was  reported 
out  of  committee.  You  will  find  that 
H.R.  1904  and  my  bipartisan  amend- 
ments are  designed  to  conform  to  cur- 
rent law  and  regulations.  It  is  a  practi- 
cal bill  which  creates  reasonable  pro- 
cedures for  States  to  follow.  No  Feder- 
al involvement  is  required  in  this  bill. 
The  principal  question  we  should  ask 
today  is  simply.  "Do  we  in  Congress 
intend  to  protect  all  children  who  can 
he  protected?"  My  colleagues,  your 
support  of  the  committee  version  of 
this  bill  will  answer  in  a  resounding 
■yes." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  inserting  an  ar- 
ticle I  wrote  on  this  issue. 

Who  Among  Us  Shall  Decide? 
(By  Congressman  Austin  J.  Murphy) 

A  California  judge  recently  ordered  a  hos- 
pital to  force-feed  a  quadriplegic  woman 
who  was  attempting  to  starve  herself  to 
death.  She  complained  of  severe  pain  and 
claimed  that  her  life  had  no  redeeming 
value.  However,  the  court,  following  other 
precedents  affirming  life,  ruled  that  the 
woman's  personal  welfare  must  be  the  ulti- 
mate consideration  in  its  deliberations. 

This  nation  was  founded  on  a  belief  in 
life.  Our  society  values  life.  Our  scientists 
strive  to  prolong  life.  Our  laws  protect  life. 
Over  two  centuries  ago  the  Continental 
Congress  affirmed  the  right  of  life  to  all 


citizens.  Nearly  two  decades  ago  Congress 
prohibited  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  creed.  A  decade  ago  Congress 
passed  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  prohibiting  discrimination  solely  on 
the  basis  of  handicap.  These  are  the  laws 
that  show  what  this  country  was.  what  It  is. 
and  what  the  ideals  have  been  which  have 
defined  our  faith  and  shaped  our  history. 

During  the  early  days  of  this  years  Con- 
gressional session,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  consider  legislation  I  co-authored 
regarding  the  treatment  of  infants  at  risk 
born  with  life  threatening  congenital  im- 
pairments. Known  as  the  "Baby  Doe"  bill. 
H.  R.  1904  reauthorizes  funding  for  Child 
Abuse  Programs  as  well  as  reaffirms  the 
civil  rights  of  handicapped  infants.  The  bill 
guarantees  that  identical  standards  applied 
to  older  handicapped  children  be  applied  to 
handicapped  infants— even  if  parents  decide 
the  child's  life  would  be  inconvenient,  trau- 
matic, or  without  acceptable  quality. 

The  measure  adds  to  our  laws  another 
structure  basic  to  democracy.  It  affirms  our 
determination  that  when  a  child  is  born 
handicapped,  that  child  may  share  a  place 
in  our  society.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  el- 
ementary right.  Its  denial  is  an  arbitrary  in- 
dignity that  no  American  in  1984  should 
have  to  endure,  but  many  do. 

Not  every  child  has  equal  talent  or  an 
equal  ability  or  an  equal  motivation,  but  all 
children  should  have  an  equal  right  to  de- 
velop their  talent  and  their  ability  and  their 
motivation,  to  make  something  of  them- 
selve.  Memljers  currently  serving  in  both 
the  U.S.  House  and  Senate  are  handicapped. 
Years  ago  who  among  us  could  have  said 
with  certainly  that  my  colleagues  were  not 
worthy  of  the  high  office  they  now  hold? 

When  then  should  we  deny  medical  or  nu- 
tritional treatment  to  a  newly-born  infant, 
thus  assuring  its  death?  This  is  a  moral 
issue  some  suggest  is  prohibited  by  the  Holy 
Word  and  the  American  Constitution. 
Others  t)elieve  that  a  minimum  "quality  of 
life"'  standard  should  dictate  policy.  It  is. 
however,  a  matter  Congress  must  soon  ad- 
dress as  both  a  moral  obligation  as  well  as 
an  obligation  of  citizenship.  For  while  some 
t>elieve  the  physicians  and  parents  should 
decide  the  minimally  acceptable  quality  of 
life  standards.  I  submit  that  previously  en- 
acted civil  rights  laws  override  the  'quality 
of  life"  concept.  A  child  who  can  live  with 
reasonable  treatment  must  live. 

We  cannot  permit,  through  the  eighties, 
any  segment  of  our  population  to  \x  denied 
an  opportunity  to  live,  to  fall  l)elow  the 
guarantees  of  our  laws,  or  to  be  denied  the 
experiences  we,  as  a  people,  share.  That  is 
not  an  acceptable  situation.  However,  we 
will  not  solve  this  problem  by  blaming  any 
group  or  individual  for  past  actions  in  the 
hospitals  or  in  the  courtrooms.  But  neither 
will  this  problem  be  solved  by  clinging  to 
patterns  of  the  past.  Since  many  are  hesi- 
tant to  act  in  support  of  the  infants'  rights. 
nationwide  guidance  is  needed  if  we  are  to 
move  this  problem  from  the  courts  to  state 
child  protection  agencies. 

I  think  we  have  an  obligation  of  country, 
especially  a  country  as  rich  as  ours,  especial- 
ly a  country  with  so  much  dedication  to  the 
promotion  of  freedom  and  the  value  of  life, 
to  establish  another  new  priority  in  the 
series  of  anti-discrimination  efforts.  Con- 
gress must  offer  hope  to  the  millions  who 
are  afflicted  with  handicapped  conditions 
and  to  those  who  would  be  afflicted  and  not 
treated.  In  short,  enactment  of  the  "Baby 
Doe  "  bill  at  this  session  of  Congress— how- 
ever long  it  may  take  and  however  trouble- 


some it  may  l)e— is  imperative.  It  will  go  far 
toward  providing  reasonable  men  with  the 
reasonable  means  of  meeting  these  prob- 
lems. 

Many  will,  as  in  any  debate,  pressure  the 
Congress  to  do  less  in  this  area  as  in  so 
many  others.  They  will  tempt  us  to  do 
something  else  that  is  perhaps  easier.  But 
the  fight  for  handicapped  rights  must  go 
on.  That  much  we  know.  That  much  we  can 
.say  with  confidence  and  conviction. 

Parents  frequently  must  face  decisions  in 
hospitals  of  what  therapy  should  be  adopt- 
ed to  preserve  a  child's  life.  know"ing  that 
that  therapy  may  bring  about  mental  retar- 
dation or  other  complications.  H.R.  1904 
proposes  no  new  forms  of  intervention  into 
medical  practice.  Rather,  it  clarifies  child 
abuse  language  so  that  state  child  protec- 
tion agencies  will  investigate  and  dispose  of 
cases  involving  infants  in  the  same  manner 
they  do  for  two-year-olds,  eight-year-olds,  or 
sixteen-year-olds.  The  bill  simply  reaffirms 
two  principles  under  current  law". 

The  first  reaffirmed  principle  concerns 
the  states'  obligation  to  assume  custody  of  a 
child  to  order  treatment  over  parents'  objec- 
tions. Established  precedent  in  the  Ameri- 
can courts  over-rule  parents"  religious  con- 
victions to  prevent  medical  care,  such  as 
transfusions,  when  the  treatment  is  vital  to 
the  benefit  of  the  child.  State  child  protec- 
tion officials,  not  the  Federal  Government, 
have  traditionally  been  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense for  the  child's  welfare  in  the  courts. 

The  second  reaffirmation  concerns  Sec- 
tion 504  civil  rights  as  they  apply  to  the  in- 
fants. Withholding  of  treatment  is  not  auto- 
matically acceptable  simply  because  the 
child  is  handicapped.  The  child  is  protected 
the  first  second  after  birth  through  the  last 
second  of  life.  Again,  the  right  to  life  tradi- 
tionally outweighs  anyone's  interpretation 
of  a  minimally  acceptable  quality  of  life. 
Even  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
in  its  report.  "Accommodating  the  Spectrum 
of  Individual  Abilities"  (Clearing-house 
Publication  81).  recently  recognized  such 
cases  as  involving  violations  of  handicapped 
citizens'  civil  rights. 

H.R.  1904  does  not  assume  that  all  parents 
are  child  abusers.  Nor  does  it  conclude  that 
medical  professionals  are  potential  child 
abusers.  The  legislation  establishes  Congres- 
sional intent  that  this  problem  is  a  national 
one  and  should  be  administered  on  a  local  ■ 
level  where  the  uniqueness  of  each  case  can 
be  considered  in  a  reasonaole  manner.  We 
can  then  say  with  some  assurance  that,  al- 
though children  may  be  the  victims  of  fate, 
they  will  not  be  the  victims  of  our  neglect. 

It  ought  to  be  possible  for  Americans  to 
rely  upon  medical  professionals  for  a  sound, 
constructive  diagnosis.  It  ought  to  be  possi- 
ble for  American  parents  to  place  an  un- 
wanted handicapped  child  in  foster  care, 
and  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  today's  Amer- 
ican handicapped  infants  to  someday  serve 
in  the  U.S.  Congress.  In  short,  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  have  some  government  guide- 
lines regarding  the  rights  and  care  of  handi- 
capped infants  without  dictating  unreason- 
able and  extraordinary  medical  procedures. 
H.R.  104  assumes  these  premises  while  plac- 
ing local  responsibilities  under  the  child 
protection  agencies'  jurisdiction.  It  further 
insures  that  no  child  need  die  for  reasons 
which  are  wholly  in  our  control. 

We  face,  therefore,  a  moral  problem  as  a 
country  and  as  a  people.  The  heart  of  the 
question  is  whether  all  Americans  are  to  be 
afforded  equal  rights  and  equal  opportuni- 
ties, whether  we  are  going  to  treat  handi- 
capped  infants  as   we   want  our  children 
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treated.  We  cherish  life  here  at  home,  but 
are  we  to  say  to  the  world  that  this  is  a  land 
of  opportunity  only  to  the  physically 
strong;  that  we  have  no  second-class  citizens 
except  the  handicapped? 

This  nation,  with  all  its  hopes  and  all  its 
boasts,  will  not  be  fully  democratic  until  all 
its  citizens,  young  and  old,  are  protected. 
This  is  one  country.  It  has  become  one 
country  because  all  of  us  and  all  of  our  an- 
cestors who  came  before  us  had  an  equal 
chance  to  develop  their  talents.  They  asked 
but  for  the  one  plain,  proud,  and  priceless 
quality  that  unites  us  all  as  Americans:  a 
sense  of  equality. 

We  in  Congress  must  act.  and  will  act, 
boldly  by  recognizing  right  as  well  as  reali- 
ty. The  problem  cannot  be  left  to  a  minority 
who  are  inconvenienced  by  handicapped  in- 
fants. It  cannot  be  met  by  courts  that  have 
no  legislative  guidance.  It  cannot  be  quieted 
by  token  moves  or  talk.  It  is  a  time  to  act  in 
the  Congress,  in  state  child  protection  of- 
fices, and  above  all,  in  all  of  our  daily  lives. 
Together  we  all  must  support  the  principles 
upon  which  this  nation  was  built  and  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  equality  of  treatment  which 
we  would  want  ourselves— to  give  a  chance 
for  every  infant  to  experience  the  limits  of 
that  child's  talents.  For  who  among  us  shall 
decide  anything  less? 

D  1220 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1904,  the  Child  Abuse  Amend- 
ments of  1983,  as  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  amended  by  the  bloc  of  bi- 
partisan amendments  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Murphy). 

I  do  want  to  take  a  moment  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  our  Seclect 
Education  Subcommittee  (Mr. 
Murphy),  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Miller),  for  their  un- 
tiring efforts  to  bring  to  the  floor  a 
sound  bill  that  will  not  only  extend 
but  improve  the  act  as  well  as  the 
adoption  opportunities  provisions  now 
in  current  law. 

I  shall  first  touch  briefly  upon  the 
major  provisions  incorporated  in  H.R. 
1904.  Then.  I  would  like  to  use  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  explain  the  de- 
velopment and  purposes  of  the  bloc  of 
amendments  that  Mr.  Murphy  will  be 
offering. 

H.R.  1904.  as  reported,  would— 

First,  reauthorize  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1987.  all  of  the  major  expiring 
statutory  child  abuse  and  neglect  and 
adoption  opportunity  authorities: 

Second,  provide  fiscal  year  1984  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  for  the 
title  I  child  abuse  and  neglect  pro- 
grams and  projects,  those  activities 
dealing  specifically  with  the  needs  of 
sexually  abused  children,  and  the  title 
II  adoption  opportunities  initiatives  of 
$25  million.  $3  million,  and  $2  million, 
respectively.  These  authorizations  are 
increased  by  5  percent  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  years; 

Third,  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  provide 


technical  assistance  and  training  to 
help  the  States  in  developing  and  im- 
plementing new— or  improving  exist- 
ing—procedures to  be  followed  by 
child  protective  service  agencies, 
health  care  facilities,  health  and  allied 
medical  professionals,  social  service 
providers,  and  courts  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction to  better  insure  that  nutri- 
tion, medically  indicated  treatment, 
general  care  and  appropriate  social 
services  are  provided  to  newborns  at 
risk  with  life-threatening  handicap- 
ping conditions; 

Fourth,  require  the  States  to  have,  if 
not  already  available,  procedures  de- 
signed to  more  fully  meet  the  very 
special  needs  of  such  infants.  That 
provision  in  current  law  which  re- 
quires States  wishing  to  receive  State 
grant  moneys  to  "provide  for  the  re- 
porting of  known  and  suspected  in- 
stances of  child  abuse  and  neglect"  is 
extended  to  include  the  reporting  of 
instances  involving  the  denial  of  nutri- 
tion, medically  indicated  treatment, 
and  general  care  to  Baby  Doe  infants; 

Fifth,  provide  those  States,  who  do 
not  now  meet  all  of  the  criteria  neces- 
sary to  receive  State  grant  funds,  a  2- 
year  waiver,  with  the  exception  of 
those  criteria  relevant  to  Infant  Doe 
situations,  if  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  that 
such  States  are  making  a  good-faith 
compliance  effort; 

Sixth,  state  unequivocally  that  "no 
provision  in  this  act  may  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  limit  or  lessen  any  right 
or  protection  under  section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973;"  and 

Seventh,  clarify  the  language  in  the 
adoption  opportunities  title  to  insure 
that  the  elimination  of  barriers  to  the 
adoption  of  special  needs  children  ex- 
tends now  to  severely  handicapped  in- 
fants at  risk. 

In  summary.  H.R.  1904.  is  designed 
to  build  upon  the  existing  child  abuse 
and  neglect  and  adoption  opportuni- 
ties legislative  framework  in  order  to 
establish  an  appropriate  and  stronger 
Federal-State  public  and  private  sector 
partnership.  This  partnership  will 
better  insure  that  the  very  special 
needs  of  infants  at  risk  with  serious 
handicapping  conditions  are  more 
fully  met. 

The  challenge  of  improving  this 
partnership  that  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Miller,  and  I.  as  principal  cosponsors 
of  this  bill,  have  undertaken  has  been 
a  difficult  and  protracted  one. 

H.R.  1904  has  raised  some  vital,  le- 
gitimate, and  sensitive  issues  for  a 
host  of  interested  parties.  We  have 
spent  months  working  with  spokesmen 
representing  medical  professionals, 
health  care  facilities,  child  advocacy 
groups,  the  disability  community,  reli- 
gious organizations,  the  administra- 
tion and  all  those  who  cherish  the 
sanctity  of  human  life. 

Our  objective  has  been  to  resolve  or 
narrow    the    outstanding    differences 


that  divide  them.  Out  of  this  ongoing 
dialog  have  come  some  very  construc- 
tive suggestions  to  clarify  and  improve 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  needs  of  newborns  at  risk 
with  serious  handicapping  conditions. 

Let  me  cite  one  example.  Section 
106(3)(c)  of  the  bill,  as  reported,  re- 
quired the  Secretary  of  HHS  to  issue 
procedural  guidelines  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  States  in  establishing 
local  health  care  review  mechanisms 
to  review  to  care  provided  in  Infant 
Doe  cases. 

A  number  of  medical  and  hospital 
spokesmen  objected  to  this  language. 
They  argued  that  it  could  be  con- 
strued so  that  the  federally  issued  pro- 
cedural guidelines  would  become  the 
basis  on  which  State  child  protective 
service  agencies  could  mandate  not 
only  the  creation  but  also  dictate  the 
type  of  local  health  care  review  mech- 
anism by  which  local  health  care  pro- 
viders would  be  bound. 

To  address  this  concern,  the  bloc  of 
perfecting  amendments  changes  the 
original  language  to  state  that  any 
HHS  procedural  guidelines  issued  en- 
courage and  assist  those  health  care 
providers— not  the  States— desiring— 
and  I  emphasize  "desiring"— to  estab- 
lish local  health  care  review  mecha- 
nisms for  review  of  the  care  afforded 
to  at  risk  severely  handicapped  new- 
boms.  This  change  should  remove  any 
doubts  regarding  the  voluntary  or  op- 
tional nature  of  any  HHS-issued  local 
health  care  review  mechanism  proce- 
dural guidelines. 

Not  all  of  the  interest  groups  with 
whom  we  have  met  will  be  totally  sat- 
isfied with  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1904. 
Some  have  urged  that  we  delay  action 
on  this  measure  and  continue  a  dialog 
that  has  been  under  way  for  approxi- 
mately 6  months.  Others  may  argue 
that  we  should  do  nothing.  A  few  will 
suggest  that  discrimination  solely  or 
exclusively  on  the  basis  of  handicap- 
ping conditions  would  be  beyond  the 
realm  of  lawful  or  acceptable  or  com- 
passionate behavior,  if  the  individual 
in  question  were  2  years  old,  5  years 
old.  or  55  years  of  age. 

Again,  an  illustration  of  my  point  is 
in  order.  If  a  robust  10-year-old  young- 
ster became  a  victim  of  a  serious  auto- 
mobile accident  and  sustained  a  series 
of  injuries  that  were  both  life-threat- 
ening and  likely  to  result  in  severe  and 
permanent  handicaps,  there  would  be 
no  question  in  anyone's  mind  that  this 
10-year-old  should  receive  immediately 
the  best  medically  indicated  treat- 
ment, nutrition,  appropriate  general 
care  and  social  services. 

Why.  therefore,  should  a  day  old 
infant  who.  at  birth,  is  at  risk  with 
life-threatening  congenital  impair- 
ments be  denied  the  right  to  equal 
treatment  and  care? 

Somehow,  through  a  convoluted 
logic  that  I  cannot  accept,  some  will 
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argue  that  such  behavior  can  and 
should  be  tolerated  in  the  case  of  in- 
fants or  newborns.  I  do  not  under- 
stand—nor can  I  accept— a  line  of  ar- 
gument that  life  and  death  decisions 
involving  newborns  should  be  made 
differently  from  similar  decisions  in- 
volving older  children  or  adults. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  H.R. 
1904.  with  its  perfecting  child  abuse 
and  neglect  amendments,  enjoys  not 
only  broad  bipartisan  and  public  sup- 
port but.  first  and  foremost,  is  a  bill 
that  makes  good  public  policy. 

H.R.  ia04  does  not,  in  any  way. 
interfere  with  or  co-opt  or  second- 
guess  the  informed  judgment  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  care  and 
treatment  of  at  risk  severely  handi- 
capped newborns.  H.R.  1904.  does  not, 
in  any  way.  require  or  invite  that 
heroic  and  painfully  intrusive  treat- 
ment be  provided  for  these  children 
when  such  treatment  is  deemed  futile. 
Moreover.  H.R.  1904  is  not  a  punitive 
measure. 

H.R.  1904  does  attempt  to  more  ade- 
quately insure  that  equal  treatment  is 
afforded  to  severely  handicapped  in- 
fants at  risk.  H.R.  1904  does  reaffirm 
any  rights  afforded  these  newborns 
under  section  504  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  also  touch 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS) 
has  recently  issued  final  regulations 
setting  forth  procedures  and  guide- 
lines relating  to  nondiscrimination  on 
the  basis  of  handicap  in  connection 
with  health  care  for  handicapped  in- 
fants. Published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter on  January  12.  1984.  these  regula- 
tions were  issued  under  the  authority 
of  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  which  prohibits  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  handicap  in  pro- 
grams and  activities  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance. 

Secretary  Heckler,  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
others  within  the  administration  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  untiring  ef- 
forts to  promulgate  a  set  of  regula- 
tions that  seek  to  address  longstand- 
ing and  very  difficult  issues  associated 
with  the  provision  of  medical  treat- 
ment and  health  care  for  severely 
handicapped  infants.  Representatives 
from  a  host  of  organizations  within 
the  medical  and  disability  communi- 
ties are  to  be  commended,  too.  for 
their  willingness  to  particpate  in  this 
initiative  in  a  spirit  of  full  and  con- 
structive cooperation. 

While  it  is  higly  unlikely  that  any 
body  of  regulations  will  fully  satisfy 
all  interested  parties,  it  appears  that 
all  interested  groups  can  and  will  con- 
tinue to  work  together  to  refine  and 
improve  regulations  designed  to 
achieve  a  common  goal. 

Nonetheless.  key  policymakers 
within  any  administration  may 
change— as  can  administrations  them- 


selves. With  any  such  changes,  major 
policy  initiatives  are  reviewed  and  may 
be  subject  to  sudden  and  dramatic 
changes  or  reversal.  As  a  consequence, 
regulations— which  appear  today  to 
enjoy  broad-based  support  and  repre- 
sent a  reasonable  approach  to  a  diffi- 
cult social  issue— are  subject  to  change 
to  reflect  new  directions  in  public 
policy. 

In  my  view,  Congress  has  a  clear  and 
necessary  responsibility  to  establish 
public  policy  by  taking  timely  and  ap- 
propriate legislative  action.  We  cannot 
abrogate  this  responsibility  by  acqui- 
escing to  a  body  of  regulations  with 
which  we  may  agree  today.  Our  obliga- 
tion goes  well  beyond  that.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  participate  actively  in 
the  development  of  difficult  public 
policy  by  taking  positive  statutory  or 
legislative  action.  I  believe  that  H.R. 
1904  represents  such  a  timely  and 
positive  step  forward  to  the  end  that 
the  rights  of  severely  handicapped  in- 
fants are  more  fully  protected.  I 
firmly  believe  that  H.R.  1904  will  pro- 
vide a  complimentary  statutory  basis 
for  the  HHS  regulatory  initiative  de- 
veloped under  section  504  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act. 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  voting  for  H.R.  1904.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  amended  by  the  per- 
fecting child  abuse  and  neglect  floor 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Murphy. 

D  1230 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  has  con- 
sumed 9  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder)  for 
the  purpose  of  debate. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Child  Abuse 
Amendments  of  1983.  to  extend  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment and  Reform  Act  for  4  years. 

This  bill  is  dear  to  me.  As  a  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Children. 
I  think  it  goes  a  long  *ay  toward  pro- 
viding children  with  the  treatment 
they  so  desperately  need  in  this  time 
of  epidemic  child  abuse.  As  co-chair  of 
the  Congressional  Caucus  on  Women's 
Issues.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  Rep. 
George  Miller  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  authorize  $65  million  to  sup- 
port programs  to  prevent  family  vio- 
lence and  get  at  the  problem  of  spouse 
abuse.  We  have  worked  long  and  hard 
in  the  caucus  on  this  issue  for  the  past 
several  years.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
House  will  be  able  once  again  to  go  on 
record  to  respond  to  this  growing 
problem. 

This  bill  is  especially  dear  to  me, 
however,  because  in  1973,  I  sponsored 
the  first  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act  of  1973  in  the  House. 
In  the  Senate,  that  bill  was  sponsored 


by  then  Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
The  Mondale-Schroeder  legislation 
began  the  Federal  Government's  in- 
volvement in  fighting  child  abuse,  pri- 
marily through  special  demonstration 
programs  and  research  activities. 

The  primary  program  that  laid  the 
groundwork  in  the  area  of  child  abuse 
and  prompted  that  first  piece  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  is  that  of  the  National 
Center  for  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  in 
Denver.  Its  founder  Dr.  C.  Henry 
Kempe.  after  whom  the  center  has 
been  renamed,  and  psychiatrist  col- 
league. Dr.  Brandt  Steele,  created  a 
multidisciplinary  team  that  has  been  a 
model  for  the  development  of  hun- 
dreds of  child  protection  teams  in  the 
United  States  and  around  the  world. 
Because  of  his  pioneering  work  in  the 
treatment  of  child  abuse.  I  have  nomi- 
nated Dr.  Kempe  for  a  Nobel  Peace 
Prize. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  statistics  and  re- 
search that  the  Kempe  Center  has 
gathered  on  the  child  abuse  issue.  Dr. 
Richard  Krugman.  director  of  the 
center,  reported  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Children  findings  of  an  analysis 
correlating  severe  child  abuse  cases 
seen  in  Denver  from  1964  through 
1982  and  unemployment.  Child  abuse 
fluctuated  in  concert  with  unemploy- 
ment peaking  in  1974  and  1982.  and 
declining  for  the  years  between.  Dr. 
Krugman  also  noted  that  for  the  first 
9  months  of  1983.  as  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  dropped,  so  did  the  number 
of  cases  of  physical  abuse. 

The  Select  Committees  Task  Force 
on  Economic  Security,  which  I  chair, 
has  been  looking  into  unemployment 
and  its  effect  on  children.  Indeed,  its 
correlation  with  child  abuse  is  very, 
very  serious.  For  this  reason.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  H.R.  1904  provides  that  the 
National  Center  for  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect  is  to  study  the  relationship  be- 
tween unemployment  and  nonpay- 
ment of  child  support  and  the  national 
incidence  of  child  abuse  and  neglect, 
and  report  to  Congress  within  2  years. 
I.  and  the  Congressional  Caucus  on 
Women's  Issues,  will  be  following  the 
progress  of  the  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  want  to 
thank  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  for  bringing  this  to  the 
House  floor  and  continuing  the  long 
hard-fought  battle  to  get  this  issue  in 
America's  forefront  and  move  it  so 
that  no  child  in  America  will  ever  have 
to  be  worried  about  being  battered  or 
abused  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett). 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1904,  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
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and  Treatment  and  Adoption  Reform 
Act  amendments  of  1983.  This  act  was 
developed  in  the  spirit  of  bipartisan 
cooperation.  Even  though  I  have  and 
other  Members  have  considerable  con- 
cern over  the  large  percentage  in- 
creases in  the  authorization  for  this 
program,  I  do  support  the  Child  Abuse 
Act  and  I  support  the  bipartisan 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  by 
Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

This  cooperation  has  been  continued 
even  through  recent  discussions  on 
Murphy-Erlenborn  floor  amendments 
to  clarify  and  strengthen  the  commit- 
tee's intent  to  insure  that  nutrition, 
medically  indicated  treatment,  general 
care  and  appropriate  social  services 
are  provided  to  infants  with  life- 
threatening  congenital  impairments. 
My  colleagues,  Mr.  Erlenborn  and  Mr. 
Murphy,  are  to  be  complimented  on 
their  efforts  and  their  dedication  to 
insure  that  this  language  was  put  into 
this  legislation  in  the  most  effective 
way  possible. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  continue  and  reaf- 
firm Federal  assistance  in  adoption  of 
hard-to-place  children. 

The  inclusion  of  the  "Infant  Doe" 
provisions  has  enormous  and  positive 
significance  for  this  Nation  for  the 
rights  of  handicapped  newborns  in 
this  Nation.  It  was  perhaps  summed 
up  best  by  George  Will  in  his  recent 
column  in  which  he  described  as  what 
he  referred  to  as  "unfashionable  civil 
rights,"  the  civil  rights  of  those  who  at 
age  1  day  or  1  week  are  too  young  and 
too  helpless  to  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Will  continues: 

The  treatment  should  not  be  withheld  to 
cause  the  death  of  a  newtwm  l)ecause  par- 
ents decide,  on  the  basis  of  the  doctors' 
guesses,  that  the  child's  life  would  be  incon- 
venient, disappointing  or  without  acceptable 
quality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  abused  children  have 
the  right  to  protection  and  help  so 
that  they  may  grow  up  and  achieve 
their  God-given  potential. 

Now  it  is  true,  it  is  often  difficult  in 
these  circumstances;  choices  often 
appear  to  be  untenable  and  decisions 
are  very  difficult  to  reach.  But  infants 
at  risk  with  life-threatening  congenital 
impairments  have  a  right  to  our  pro- 
tection and  to  our  help. 

The  intent  of  the  new  Infant  Doe  in 
H.R.  1904  affirms  simply  and  unequi- 
vocably  that  such  infants  are  to  be  af- 
forded the  same  rights  to  live  that  is 
guaranteed  to  an  individual  of  any  age 
with  or  without  a  handicapping  condi- 
tion. 

These  are  rights  and  protections  al- 
ready guaranteed  by  section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  and  other  laws  of 
this  Nation  and  the  50  States. 

I  would  read  the  applicable  provision 
of  the  statute  so  there  is  no  misunder- 
standing. 

The  States  within  1  year  would  have 
procedures  to  place    'to  ensure  that 


nutrition,  including  fluid  maintenance, 
medically  indicated  treatment,  general 
care  and  appropriate  social  services 
are  provided  to  infants  at  risk  with 
life-threatening  congenital  impair- 
ments." 

The  bipartisan  package  of  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Murphy,  if 
adopted,  would  complement— I  repeat, 
would  complement— not  replace,  regu- 
lations recently  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 
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And  would  assist  those  concerned 
with  and  those  responsible  for  handi- 
capped infants  at  risk  to  work  in  a  co- 
operative manner. 

These  amendments  attempt  to  strike 
a  balance  and  flexibility  which  address 
concerns  raised  by  HHS  officials,  dis- 
ability rights  groups,  and  associations 
representing  the  medical  community. 

But  these  amendments,  neverthe- 
less, protect  the  rights  of  the  newborn 
infants  to  live. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  some  of 
our  colleagues  may  intend  to  offer 
other  amendments  to  H.R.  1904,  in- 
cluding perhaps  new  spending  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I,  for  one,  will  oppose 
any  new  proposal  which,  no  matter 
how  nice  sounding  or  enticing,  would 
create  new  Federal  agencies  and  new 
Federal  programs  by  adding  to  the 
deficit,  to  unemployment,  to  unem- 
ployment lines,  to  inflation,  and  to  the 
misery  index  of  this  Nation. 

We  have  already  increased  the  cost 
and  the  commitment  of  the  dollar 
level  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
child  abuse  by  a  significant  amount 
and  to  add  more  to  it,  I  think,  would 
be  counterproductive  to  the  cause. 

I  would  hope  that  since  we  have 
achieved  bipartisan  agreement  on  the 
sensitive  Infant  Doe  provisions  and 
since  we  have  achieved  bipartisan 
agreement  on  the  rest  of  the  Child 
Abuse  Act  and  amendments  which 
strengthen  and  add  a  significant  posi- 
tive approach  to  that  act,  that  we 
would  limit  any  additional  amend- 
ments to  those  which  would  strength- 
en the  bill  without  expanding  its  scope 
and  would  contribute  to  the  adoption 
of  the  bill  without  dissension. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Corrada). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1904,  the  Child 
Abuse  and  Adoption  Reform  Act, 
which  would  extend  for  4  years  Feder- 
al efforts  toward  the  prevention  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect. 

Child  abuse  is  a  serious  and  growing 
problem  in  American  society— 1.1  mil- 
lion children  are  reported  experienc- 
ing problems  of  mistreatment  each 
year,  and  for  every  case  reported,  it  is 
estimated  that  two  cases  go  undetect- 
ed. Child  protection  service  programs 


are  indicating  increases  in  the  overall 
number  of  reports  of  abuse,  in  the 
numbers  of  clients  faced  with  econom- 
ic problems,  and  in  the  numbers  of  se- 
rious injury  cases  and  abuse-related 
deaths.  In  addition,  studies  have 
shovim  that  economic  pressures  on  the 
family,  such  as  unemployment,  are  a 
factor  in  the  incidence  of  child  abuse, 
and  the  severity  of  that  abuse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  1904.  which  will  reaf- 
firm the  strong  Federal-State-local 
partnership  which  currently  exists  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  these  abused 
children.  While  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  this  network  is  relatively  small 
in  monetary  terms,  the  leverage  these 
funds  represent  in  mobilizing  State 
and  local  moneys  is  vital  to  the  expan- 
sion of  child  abuse  prevention  and 
treatment  services.  Also,  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  in  coordinat- 
ing efforts  in  the  various  Stales  and 
territories,  providing  a  consistent  re- 
porting system  throughout  the 
Nation,  has  proved  invaluable  in  devel- 
oping the  network  of  delivery  systems 
now  in  place. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  H.R  1904,  continuing  the 
effective  child  mistreatment  preven- 
tion and  treatment  efforts  available  to 
a  growing  number  of  abuse-prone  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Chandler). 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  debating  the  questions  of  treat- 
ment of  at-risk  newborns,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  Members  of  Congress  recog- 
nize that  we  are  speaking  of  a  deci- 
sioiimaking  process.  The  question  is 
not  whether  children  should  be  treat- 
ed in  order  to  live,  or  allowed  to  die  as 
George  Will  would  suggest.  Rather, 
the  issue  is,  who  should  decide:  Should 
it  be  the  State  or  the  child's  parents? 

In  spite  of  the  considerable  publicity 
attending  the  question  of  cases  such  as 
Baby  Doe  of  Bloomington.  Ind..  and 
the  more  recent  Baby  Jane  Doe  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  it  should  be 
understood  that  we  are  dealing  with 
an  issue  represented  by  very  few- 
actual  cases.  The  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Ethical  Problems  in  Medicine 
reported  that  of  3  million  babies  born 
each  year  in  the  United  States,  tens  of 
thousands  are  premature  and  suffer 
congenital  anomalies.  Many  would  die 
if  not  treated  quickly.  "Yet,"  the  Com- 
mission concludes,  "it  is  rare  for  treat- 
ment not  to  be  provided  when  it  is  pre- 
dicted to  provide  a  means  of  remedy- 
ing the  medical  problem." 

In  the  case  of  Baby  Jane  Doe,  a 
couple  from  Port  Jefferson,  N.Y., 
faced  the  agonizing  decision  of  wheth- 
er to  allow  surgery  on  their  daughter 
or  withhold  treatment.  Without  sur- 
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gery,  the  child  is  predicted  to  die 
within  2  years.  With  surgery,  the  baby 
might  live— no  one  can  be  absolutely 
sure— into  her  twenties.  In  any  event, 
a  team  of  specialists  advised  the  par- 
ents that  the  child  would  be  bedridden 
and  massively  retarded.  The  couple, 
which  had  anticipated  the  birth  of 
their  first  child  with  excitement  and 
enthusiasm,  decided  against  surgery. 
They  reached  that  conclusion  after 
consultation  with  doctors,  social  work- 
ers, and  clergymen. 

In  a  unanimous  opinion,  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  decided  that 
the  parents  of  Baby  Jane  Doe  had  the 
right  to  decide  this  issue.  The  decision 
came  in  a  case  brought  by  a  lawyer, 
previously  unknown  to  the  family, 
named  Lawrence  Washburn,  who  had 
somehow  learned  of  the  child.  A  trial 
court  actually  ordered  the  surgery,  but 
that  decision  was  overturned  by  the 
appeals  court. 

The  court  declared  that  the  parents 
"in  consultation  with  others,  had  re- 
sponsibly decided  upon  a  course  of 
medical  treatment."  The  decision  went 
on  to  suggest  that  for  anyone  to  take 
the  action  of  Mr.  Washburn  was  to.  in 
effect,  catapult  him  into  the  very 
heart  of  a  family  circle,  there  to  chal- 
lenge the  most  private  and  most  pre- 
cious responsibility  vested  in  the  par- 
ents for  the  care  and  nurture  of  their 
children 

Again,  the  question  here  is  not  the 
decision  reached  for  Baby  Jane  Doe, 
but  who  should  make  the  decision. 
The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  recog- 
nized that  State  law  protects  infants 
from  uninformed  and  indifferent  pa- 
rental decisions.  In  those  cases,  ac- 
cording to  the  President's  Commission 
on  Ethical  Problems  in  Medicine, 
"•  •  •  the  stage  is  set  for  public  inter- 
vention." 

Obviously,  newborns  are  unable  to 
make  decisions  for  themselves  and 
they  will  always  need  a  surrogate 
acting  in  their  behalf.  The  choice  for 
the  Congress  is:  Who  should  the  surro- 
gate be? 

For  those  who  advocate  a  State  role, 
perhaps  interjecting  the  child  protec- 
tion services  of  State  welfare  agencies, 
some  points  need  to  be  considered. 
How  well  prepared  are  these  people  to 
make  such  decisions? 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. Wayne  M.  Holder,  director  of 
the  children's  division  of  the  American 
Humane  Association  commented  on 
the  quality  of  CPS  personnel  in  rela- 
tion to  its  task  of  preventing  child 
abuse  generally. 

..*  •  .  -pjje  current  state  of  the  art  in 
child  protective  services  is  marginal  to 
poor*  •  •  The  field  has  moved  for- 
ward." he  said.  But  serious  problems 
in  service  delivery  exist  due  to  "over- 
load, worker  incompetence,  inadequate 
supervision,     inadequate     leadership. 
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formed  child  in  the  first  place  should 
then  be  dragged  into  court  and  have  it 
suggested  that  they  are  not  being 
proper  parents." 

In  testimony  before  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Father  John  J.  Paris.  S.J..  associate 


lack  of  resources,  and  inadequate  com- 
munity support." 

Is  it  reasonable  to  suggest  that  these 
people  should  make  decisions  on  at- 
risk  infants  in  place  of  parents?  Why 
would   they   reach   a   better   decision 


than  a  parent  guided  by  doctors, 
clergy,  and  social  workers?  It  seems 
clear  to  me  that  our  faith  should  be 
placed  in  well-informed  parents. 

In  addition,  the  President's  Commis- 
sion concluded  that  parents  are  best 
equipped  to  decide  in  behalf  of  their 
children.  "I'ublic  policy  should  resist 
State  instrusion  into  family  decision- 
making      the    report    concludes. 

Recognizing  the  difficult  position  of 
parents  of  at-risk  infants,  the  Commis- 
sion calls  for  well-informed  decisions. 
Undoubtedly,  parents  who  had  antici- 
pated with  excitement  the  birth  of  a 
normal,  healthy  child,  will  be  devas- 
tated emotionally  to  learn  their  new- 
bom  is  seriously  ill.  They  may  be 
faced  with  conflicting  advice  from  pro- 
fessionals. In  all  but  a  few  cases,  they 
will  have  no  prior  knowledge  of  the  ill- 
ness in  question  or  the  long-term  pros- 
pects for  the  child.  The  mother  will  be 
recovering  from  delivery. 

"Yet."  the  Commission  concludes, 
"with  suitable  assistance,  most  parents 
can  overcome  these  difficulties  and 
make  decisions  on  the  child's  behalf  in 
an  appropriate  fashion."  No  one  sug- 
gests that  parents  should  face  these 
issues  without  advice  and  counsel.  In 
fact,  the  approach  my  colleagues  and  I 
propose  would  assure  the  best  possible 
information  and  counsel  for  parents. 

It  would  appear  that  the  goal  of 
some  who  advocate  State  control  of 
decisions  concerning  at-risk  infants 
take  the  view  that,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, the  lives  of  all  infants  should 
t>e  maintained  if  it  is  technically  feasi- 
ble to  do  so.  This  raises  the  moral 
question  of  whether  it  is  more  correct 
to  keep  a  seriously  ill  child  in  suffer- 
ing or  to  allow  nature  to  take  its  mer- 
ciful course.  In  many  cases,  the  issue  is 
not  whether  the  child  will  die,  but 
when. 

In  Coquille,  Oreg..  parents  of  a  new- 
bom  were  brought  to  court  by  Oregon 
Right  to  Life  when  they  chose  not  to 
allow  any  treatment  of  their  newborn. 
All  sides  in  the  case  agreed  that  the 
child  could  not  possibly  live  regardless 
of  treatment  given. 

An  article  in  the  April  23.  1983. 
Washington  Post  described  the  infant. 
"The  girl's  skull  had  not  grown  to- 
gether properly,  and  a  membrane  sac 
containing  fluids  and  some  primitive 
brain  parts  hung  from  the  back  of  her 
head.  •  •  *  The  infant's  brain  was 
only  partly  intact.  She  was  apparently 
unable  to  see  or  hear." 

The  child  has.  of  course,  died.  But 
not  before  the  family  of  the  infant 
was  dragged  into  court.  An  Oregon 
State  assistant  attorney  general  ex- 
pressed outrage  that  "•  •  •  a  family 
which  had  the  trauma  of  having  a  de- 


professor  of  social  ethics  at  Holy  Cross 
College  called  those  who  believe  life 
should  be  sustained  under  any  circum- 
stances, "vitalists."  This  view,  he 
states,  requires  that  life  be  prolonged 
"regardless  of  the  quality,  regardless 
of  the  cost,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences, regardless  of  the  suffering." 
In  rejecting  the  notion  that  there  are 
never  instances  when  it  makes  sense  to 
withhold  medical  treatment.  Father 
Paris  said,  "Life-sustaining  interven- 
tions are  not  always  morally  obligato- 
ry, not  morally  obligatory  for  handi- 
capped children,  nor  morally  obligato- 
ry to  any  other  patient." 

Once  again,  a  reminder.  The  issue 
facing  Congress  is  not  "life  or  death." 
The  question  is  who.  of  those  involved, 
is  best  suited  to  reach  a  decision  when 
a  seriously  ill  newborn  faces  death 
without  medical  treatment. 

My  conclusion  is,  the  parents.  Be- 
cause we  are  human,  no  one  can  guar- 
antee the  "correct"  decision  in  every 
instance.  But  since  a  surrogate  must 
make  the  decision,  agonizing  though  it 
may  be,  why  not  allow  the  very  people 
who  must  live  with  the  consequences 
to  do  it.  We  must  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible advice  and  counsel,  both  medical- 
ly and  spiritually.  And  practitioners 
must  be  constantly  alert  for  those  who 
would  selfishly  sacrifice  a  newborn  out 
of  convenience  or  indifference. 

There  are  mechanisms  in  law  to  deal 
with  the  exceptions  in  these  cases. 
And  we  often  read  about  them.  But  in 
the  few  cases  which  do  occur  where  a 
decision  must  be  made  between  life 
and  death  for  an  infant,  let  us  allow 
the  parents  the  freedom  they  deserve 
to  make  the  decision  without  privacy- 
violating  intrusions  from  outside. 

D  1250 

When  we  reach  the  point  of  the 
debate  on  the  Chandler  amendment 
today,  which  will  be  a  substitute  of- 
fered to  the  Erlenbom  amendment,  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  keep  these 
thoughts  in  mind,  that  we  are  debat- 
ing a  decisionmaking  process,  and  we 
are  trying  to  protect  the  rights  of 
people  to  act  in  behalf  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Let  me  assure 
the  gentleman  that  the  example  that 
he  gave  about  the  case  of  the  child 
who  was  going  to  die,  in  any  event, 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  legisla- 
tion brought  out  by  our  committee. 
There  is  no  requirement  in  this  legisla- 
tion, and  we  have  made  it  very  clear, 
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not  ony  in  the  legislation  but  in  the 
supporting  reports  and  our  colloquy 
here  on  the  floor,  there  is  no  intention 
to  require  futile  treatment  to  prolong 
when  there  is  no  chance  for  a  success- 
ful recovery  of  the  child. 

So  the  example  you  give  is.  of 
course,  heart  rending,  but  would  not 
be  affected  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  If  I  might  just  re- 
spond for  a  moment,  my  concern  is 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment  cer- 
tainly does  provide  for  maintenance  of 
the  child,  fluids,  feeding,  which  any 
rational  person  would  suggest.  But 
medically  indicated  treatment  is  a 
broad  term  without  definition  and  cer- 
tainly people  will  disagree,  as  they  did 
in  the  case  of  the  Coquille  baby.  My 
concern  is  that  one  person's  medically 
indicated  treatment  is  another  per- 
son's futile  gesture,  and  that  even  in  a 
case  like  that  the  potential  does  exist 
for  abuse  of  what  I  think  were  the 
parents'  rights  to  make  a  decision. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  let  me  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  agree  that  medi- 
cally indicated  treatment  is  difficult  to 
define.  But  the  gentleman  is  aware,  I 
believe,  that  the  regulations  adopted 
under  section  504  do  encourage  the 
medical  panels  to  be  established  in 
health  care  facilities  so  that  medical 
experts  can  give  their  advice  as  to 
what  is  medically  indicated. 

Our  legislation  would  do  the  same 
thing,  would  encourage  the  creation  of 
these  panels,  and  that  was  something 
suggested  by  the  medical  profession 
itself.  I  think  that  both  the  regula- 
tions and  this  legislation  will  help  re- 
solve that  question. 

But  let  me  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  your  basic  premise  that  the  par- 
ents should  have  the  sole  authority  to 
make  this  decision  is  faulty. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  already  we  have  had  many  cases 
where  there  are  life-threatening  condi- 
tions to  a  child,  regardless  of  age. 
where  blood  transfusions  have  been 
medically  indicated  and  there  was  no 
question  but  what  that  was  medically 
indicated;  but  for  religious  or  other 
reasons  the  parents  have  decided  that 
the  blood  transfusion  would  not  be 
given  to  the  child. 

It  already  is  well  established  in 
many  of  these  cases  that  the  interest- 
ed parties  may  go  into  court  and  have 
a  guardian  ad  litem  appointed  to  make 
that  decision  over  the  objections  of 
the  parents,  because  the  decision  to 
protect  that  child  is  more  important 
than  the  privacy  of  the  parents. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  this  argu- 
ment of  privacy  and  the  parents  being 
paramount  is  already  recognized  as 
having  limitations  if  food,  nutrition  or 
medically  indicated  treatment  for  a 
child  who  is  not  a  newborn  with  a  life- 
threatening  condition  is  being  with- 
held by  the  parents  in  their  own 
home,  the  authorities  can  go  into  that 


home  and  remove  the  child  from  the 
home  to  see  that  the  child  gets  the 
care  and  the  attention  the  child  is  en- 
titled to. 

So  there  are  exceptions  already  to 
the  privacy  argument  and  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  parents  have  the  sole 
authority  to  make  this  decision.  I  do 
not  see.  in  my  own  personal  opinion, 
why  a  newborn  infant  should  have  less 
protection  under  the  law  than  the 
older. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  I  would  quarrel 
with  the  point  that  they  do  have  less 
protection.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
in  the  case  of  a  child  who  is  ill  and  the 
parents,  for  religious  reasons,  want  to 
withhold  treatment,  the  States  do 
have  a  right  to  intervene,  and  they  do. 
That  is  also  true  of  newborn  infants. 
In  the  case  of  Baby  Doe  in  Blooming- 
ton.  Ind..  it  was  the  medical  authori- 
ties who  brought  that  case  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  courts. 

The  tragedy  is  twofold:  First,  we  do 
not  loiow  very  much  about  the  case, 
because  the  records  have  been  sealed, 
as  the  gentleman  knows;  the  other  is 
that  the  process  could  not  act  quickly 
enough  to  save  that  child,  in  any 
event.  It  died,  I  think,  within  8  days. 

I  maintain  we  do  not  need  to  do 
what  H.R.  1904.  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  proposes,  because,  as  the 
gentleman  points  out,  that  is  already 
taken  care  of  with  a  statute  that  is 
protecting  children  and  their  rights  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  argument  seems 
to  be  made  today  that  the  newborn  in- 
fants do  have  less  rights.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  from  the  reports  that  I  have 
seen,  the  Bloomington  baby  died,  yes, 
during  the  court  proceedings  because 
food  and  water  were  withheld  from 
the  child. 

That  child  was  starved  to  death.  I 
really  do  not  see  that  the  parents 
should  have  under  any  circumstances 
the  right  to  starve  a  child  to  death. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  advise  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  I  appre- 
ciate his  concerns.  I  would  like  to  re- 
quest that  he  listen  very  carefully  and 
examine  the  amendments  that  we 
have  prepared  from  the  committee, 
and  he  will  find  that  there  is  little  or 
no  Federal  involvement  in  this  entire 
matter.  We  are  relegating  to  the 
States  the  supervisory  matter  through 
their  existing  child  welfare  agencies, 
there  will  be  no  additional  layer  of  bu- 
reaucracy, and  also  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  recognizes  that  85  percent 
of  child  abuse  cases  are  already  being 
reported  by  our  medical  facilities  and 
by  our  medical  authorities.  We  appre- 
ciate that.  We  are  attempting  to  en- 
courage it  insofar  as  infants  are  con- 
cerned, and,  likewise,  to  protect  the 
medicaj  profession  when  they  do  that 


reporting  and  when  they  have  to  make 
those  very  vital  decisions. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Is  the  gentleman 
then  saying  that  the  applicable  words 
in  the  gentleman's  prepared  amend- 
ments are  very  carefully  drawn  to 
refer  only  to  medically  indicated  treat- 
ment, and  nutrition.  The  amendments 
have  established  a  mechanism  to  help 
define  medically  indicated  treatment. 
What  the  committee  proposes  and 
what  the  bipartisan  amendments  pro- 
pose is  to  insure  that  if  medical  treat- 
ment would  otherwise  be  appropriate, 
it  would  not  be  denied  to  a  child 
merely  because  a  child  has  Downs  syn- 
drome or  has  some  other  handicap- 
ping condition?  The  amendments,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  have  been  care- 
fully drafted  to  protect  all  interests, 
but  primarily  to  protect  that  infant 
from  being  starved  to  death  or  having 
appropriate  medical  treatment  with- 
held merely  because  of  a  handicapping 
condition.  Is  that  the  intent  and  the 
letter  of  the  statute? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  gentleman  is  to- 
tally correct.  That  is  the  intent.  And 
when  the  amendments  are  unveiled  in 
a  very  few  minutes,  he  will  see  that  his 
statement  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

•  Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
children  are  our  most  precious  com- 
modity. They  are  our  future.  As  a  civ- 
ilized society,  it  seems  quite  ironical 
that  there  is  a  need  for  legislation  to 
protect  our  children  from  the  evil  of 
child  abuse.  In  1982  alone,  over 
900,000  cases  of  child  abuse  were  re- 
ported to  local  and  State  authorities. 
If  nothing  else,  this  is  a  very  strong 
statement  about  our  society.  We  advo- 
cate peace  and  democracy  around  the 
world.  Yet,  in  our  very  own  backyard, 
thousands  of  irmocent  children  are 
being  betrayed  by  their  parents  and  by 
our  society. 

These  children  experience  physical 
cruelties  which  should  not  be  inflicted 
on  any  living  being,  let  alone  irmocent 
children.  The  real  damage,  however,  is 
the  emotional  harm  that  is  usually 
permanent.  Studies  show  that  some  90 
percent  of  abusive  parents  were  them- 
selves abused  children,  many  of  whom 
grow  up  and  spend  a  great  deal  of 
their  adult  lives  in  therapy.  And  sadly 
enough,  many  are  never  really  able  to 
lead  truly  productive  lives.  What  we 
have  is  a  vicious  cycle  where  genera- 
tion after  generation  of  an  entire  seg- 
ment of  our  population  were  abused 
children.  This  is  such  a  tragedy  and 
such  an  ugly  scar  on  our  entire  socie- 
ty. 

As  a  society  we  pay  a  high  price  for 
this  tragedy.  Studies  of  prison  popula- 
tions show  that  90  percent  of  all  in- 
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mates  claim  to  have  been  abused  chil- 
dren. This  suggests  a  direct  link  be- 
tween criminal  8w;tivity  and  the  abused 
child.  Furthermore,  the  costs  of  medi- 
cal bills  and  absenteeism  related  to 
child  abuse  causes  are  a  tremendous 
burden  on  our  Nation. 

The  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act  has  indeed  led  us  closer 
to  eliminating  this  horrible  problem. 
The  various  programs  funded  under 
this  act  have  been  instrumental  in  pre- 
venting child  abuse,  providing  counsel- 
ing, and  in  bringing  about  public 
awareness  of  this  problem. 

I.  therefore,  rise  in  support  of  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Child  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  Act  with  hopes 
of  continued  success  in  combating  this 
problem  which  so  burdens  our  society. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  what  we  ac- 
complish here  today  will  help  clear  up 
this  ugly  scar  on  our  Nation,  thereby 
ending  this  nightmare  for  thousands 
of  innocent  children.* 
•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Miller  amendment  to 
H.R.  1904.  the  family  violence  and  pre- 
vention serx'ices  amendment. 

Several  months  ago.  Time  magazine 
brought  the  horror  of  family  violence 
out  of  the  closet,  and  into  the  public 
eye.  The  victims  of  family  violence, 
who  even  to  this  day  must  hide  their 
bruises,  bums,  and  broken  bones  in  a 
cloak  of  secrecy  because  there  is 
seldom  any  place  to  go  for  help,  re- 
vealed their  awful  stories  in  the  center 
pages  of  this  popular  news  magazine. 
No  one  who  read  their  stories  could 
walk  away  unaffected. 

That  cover  story  did  in  1  week  what 
many  in  Congress,  including  the  Con- 
gressional Caucus  for  Women's  Issues, 
have  been  t.'-ying  to  do  for  5  years.  It 
made  all  of  us  painfully  aware  of  the 
need  for  legislation  responsive  to  pre- 
venting the  violence  which  kills  thou- 
sands of  women,  children,  and  elderly 
persons  every  year. 

Clearly,  domestic  abuse  prevention 
projects  across  the  country  lack  suffi- 
cient funding.  Of  the  650  projects  ex- 
isting nationally,  more  than  three- 
quarters  reported  that  they  are  unable 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  communities 
they  serve.  Many  report  having  to 
turn  away  10  people  for  every  1  they 
serve.  And  still,  many  communities 
have  no  such  projects  at  all. 

Family  violence  occurs  with  startling 
frequency  in  millions  of  American 
homes.  The  senseless  beating  and  bru- 
talization  of  children,  wives,  and  elders 
is  particular  to  no  income  level,  to  no 
race,  to  no  age.  and  to  no  community. 
Each  year  about  600.000  cases  of 
elder  abuse  are  reported  nationally. 
Further,  at  least  652.000  children  are 
abused,  neglected,  or  sexually  exploit- 
ed every  year.  Child  abuse  ranks  as 
the  second  leading  cause  of  cerebral 
palsy— tragic  testimony  to  the  extent 
of  abuse  existing  in  the  American 
family. 


Yet  another  gruesome  fact  is  that  6 
million  wives  will  be  beaten  by  their 
husbands  this  year.  Two  thousand  to 
four  thousand  women  will  die  as  a 
result  of  these  beatings. 

Battery  is  the  single  major  cause  of 
injury  to  women,  more  significant 
than  auto  accidents,  rapes,  or  mug- 
gings. Further,  many  women  are 
forced  to  remain  in  homes  where  their 
lives  are  at  risk  every  day,  because 
there  is  simply  no  place  else  to  go.  The 
Miller  amendment  will  help  provide 
community  shelters  and  counselors 
trained  to  deal  with  the  terror  many 
women  and  children  experience  within 
their  own  homes. 

Finally,  the  Miller  amendment  con- 
siders not  only  the  jeopardies  existing 
within  the  home,  but  the  risks  faced 
by  those  outside  the  home  whose  duty 
it  is  to  intervene.  Law  enforcement  of- 
ficers know  firsthand  the  reality  of  do- 
mestic violence;  20  percent  of  all  offi- 
cers killed  while  on  duty  and  40  per- 
cent of  all  such  injuries  were  incurred 
by  police  when  responding  to  a  domes- 
tic violence  call.  The  Miller  amend- 
ment provides  $2  million  for  the  train- 
ing of  law  enforcement  officers  vulner- 
able to  such  violence  in  the  course  of 
their  job  duty.  Not  only  must  our 
police  be  able  to  protect  themselves, 
but  also  the  millions  who  need  their 
protection— not  on  the  streets— but  in 
the  awful  privacy  of  their  own  homes. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
family  violence  prevention  and  serv- 
ices amendment.* 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  four  specific 
amendments  to  H.R.  1904,  the  Child 
Abuse  Amendments  of  1983. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  I  cannot  stress  enough 
how  important  these  protective  and 
innovative  amendments  are  to  the 
quality  of  life  of  far  too  many  older 
Americans. 

The  first  amendment,  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Miller)  if  passed  will:  Au- 
thorize $65  million  over  the  next  3 
fiscal  years  for  State  grants  to  support 
programs  to  prevent  family  violence 
and  provide  immediate  shelter  to  vic- 
tims of  family  violence;  insure  that  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  State  funds 
must  go  to  agencies  that  provide  im- 
mediate shelter  to  family  violence  vic- 
tims; require  that  the  grant  recipients 
must  provide  a  local  match,  half  of 
which  must  come  from  private 
sources,  and  individual  grants  would 
be  limited  to  $50,000  per  year;  author- 
ize $2  million  for  each  of  the  next  3 
fiscal  years  for  training  programs  for 
law  enforcement  officials  to  handle 
family  violence  cases;  and  direct  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Ser\'ices  to  study  the  extent  of  abuse 
of  the  elderly. 

The  remaining  three  amendments  of 
which  I  speak  will  be  offered  as 
amendments  to  the  Miller  amendment 


by  fellow  Aging  Committee  members. 
Representatives    Biaggi.    Oakar.    and 

RiNALDO. 

Congressman  Biaggi,  whose  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Services  of  the 
Aging  Committee,  has  done  extensive 
research  and  work  in  the  issue  of 
abuse  and  the  elderly,  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Miller  amendment 
to  prohibit  discrimination  based  on 
age  in  the  use  of  family  violence  pre- 
vention funds,  and  to  explicitly  in- 
clude in  the  definition  of  family  vio- 
lence, abuse  of  elderly  family  mem- 
bers. 

Congresswoman  Oakar.  who  is  an 
extremely  committed  and  active 
member  of  the  Aging  Committee,  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Miller 
amendment  to  establish  a  National 
Center  on  Elderly  Abuse  to  study  and 
disseminate  information  on  this  prob- 
lem, and  to  direct  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  study 
the  need  for  and  implications  of  re- 
quiring State  or  local  authorities  to 
report  to  HHS  on  the  incidence  of 
family  violence. 

Last,  Congressman  Rinaldo,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Aging 
Committee,  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  Miller  amendment  to  require 
HHS,  in  conducting  its  study  of  elderly 
abuse  called  for  by  the  Miller  amend- 
ment, to  consult  and  coordinate  with 
the  Administration  on  Aging  and  the 
National  Institute  on  Aging. 

Again,  I  voice  my  strong  support  for 
the  Miller  amendment  and  subsequent 
Biaggi,  Oakar,  and  Rinaldo  amend- 
ments. And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  their  passage;  600.000  cases  of 
elderly  abuse  a  year  is  proof  enough 
that  help  is  needed  immediately.* 
•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  need  to  pro- 
vide Federal  moneys  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  child  abuse,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  1904, 
Child  Abuse  Amendments  of  1983.  It  is 
indeed  encouraging  to  note  that  final- 
ly our  Nation  is  beginning  to  realize 
the  long-  and  short-term  effects  of 
child  abuse  on  the  individual  and  our 
society. 

It  is  currently  estimated  that  1.5  mil- 
lion children  in  this  country  are  vic- 
tims of  abuse  and  neglect.  It  is  also  es- 
timated that  close  to  2,000  children  die 
each  year  under  circumstances  which 
suggest  child  abuse.  Such  atrocities 
can  only  be  stopped  or  prevented  if 
Congress  steps  in  to  strengthen  and 
properly  fund  programs  to  identify 
and  combat  child  abuse. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  any 
of  us  in  Congress  that  child  abuse  inci- 
dents are  on  the  rise.  There  is  a  direct 
correlation  between  high  unemploy- 
ment and  cutbacks  in  social  services 
and  mental  health  funding  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  abuse  of  children  by  frus- 
trated adults.  Leave  it  to  the  President 
to  cure  this  problem  by  requesting  $9 
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million  in  funding  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  for  pushing  through  Congress  leg- 
islation which  eliminated  funding  for 
sexual  abuse  programs. 

Surely  any  intelligent  person  could 
understand  the  need  to  fund  newly 
recognized  forms  of  child  abuse:  child 
pornography.  The  bill  before  us  does, 
to  the  tune  of  $3  million.  Toward  that 
end.  I  fully  support  an  amendment  to 
increase  funding  for  sexual  abuse  pre- 
vention. The  statistics  on  sexual  abuse 
are  shocking.  A  confirmed  national  es- 
timate is  that  one  in  four  girls  are  vic- 
tims of  sexual  mistreatment  by  age  18. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to 
highlight  a  provision  of  this  bill  that  I 
firmly  believe  should  not  be  included. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
Baby  Doe  issue  has  surfaced  again. 
This  bill  now  requires  that  the  Health 
and  Human  Services  Department  de- 
termine instances  where  medical  care, 
nutrition,  or  social  services  are  with- 
held from  infants  born  with  severe, 
life  threatening  congenital  handicaps. 
We  have  absolutely  no  business  legis- 
lating this  determination.  Unfortu- 
nately all  we  will  do  if  we  allow  this 
provision  to  stand  is  create  even  more 
confusion  for  the  courts.  That  is  why  I 
plan  to  join  my  like-minded  colleagues 
in  voting  for  the  Waxman  amendment 
which,  if  adopted,  will  strike  this  pro- 
vision. 

I  also  support  an  amendment  to  au- 
thorize money  for  State  grants  to  sup- 
port programs  to  prevent  family  vio- 
lence, provide  shelter  to  victims  of 
family  violence  and  direct  HHS  to 
study  the  extent  of  abuse  of  the 
elderly. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  H.R.  1904 
provides  for  $30  million  worth  of  con- 
cern, love,  and  most  of  all,  ACTION.  A 
figure  that  is  approximately  one-fifth 
of  the  price  of  just  one  of  the  100  MX 
mi.ssiles  the  President  has  requested.* 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Child  Abuse  and  Adoption  Reform  Act 
(H.R.  1904),  which  is  in  need  of  reau- 
thorization today,  is  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  attempts  to  target  some  of 
the  most  important  problems  facing  us 
and  our  children  today.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  child  abuse  and  neglect 
claim  approximately  1.5  million  vic- 
tims annually,  and  an  estimated  2,000 
children  die  each  year  under  circum- 
stances that  suggest  child  abuse.  Fur- 
thermore, children  residing  in  foster 
homes  and  institutions  deserve  the 
chance  for  a  loving  and  caring  home- 
life  that  will  enable  them  to  grow  up 
in  a  stable  environment  with  parents 
who  have  the  time  and  love  to  devote 
to  them.  H.R.  1904  contains  important 
provisions  designed  to  increase  the  op- 
portunities for  all  these  children,  and 
I  appreciate  having  the  time  to  discuss 
them  with  my  colleagues. 

The  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect  was  established  a  decade 
ago;  it  was  meant  to  focus  attention  on 
the  growing  problem  of  child  abuse 


and  neglect,  and  was  charged  with 
both  collection  and  dissemination  of 
information  on  the  subject  and  inci- 
dence of  this  tragedy.  Today  we 
strengthen  the  act  by  asking  the 
center  to  indentif  y  and  disseminate  in- 
formation about  practical  and  effec- 
tive approaches  for  preventing  child 
abuse  and  neglect.  It  has  been  noted 
that  there  is  a  relationship  between 
nonpayment  of  child  support  and  the 
incidence  of  child  abuse  and  neglect. 
Statistics  reveal  that  of  the  4  million 
women  awarded  child  support  pay- 
ments in  1983,  only  1.9  million  re- 
ceived the  full  amount,  1  million  re- 
ceived partial  payment,  and  1.1  million 
did  not  receive  any  payment  at  all. 
These  children  therefore,  appear  to  be 
"at  risk"  for  child  abuse  and  neglect, 
since  the  increased  and  inequitable  fi- 
nancial burden  that  the  female  head 
of  household  is  forced  to  bear  becomes 
the  germ  for  possible  neglect  or  abuse. 
Other  pertinent  information  uncov- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  includes  the  fact  that  80  to 
90  percent  of  the  Nation's  male  prison 
population  were  abused  as  children. 
By  strengthening  programs  that  are 
designed  to  prevent  and  study  child 
abuse  and  neglect,  we  can  hope  that 
future  years  will  see  a  drop  in  our 
prison  population. 

Another  section  of  H.R.  1904  deals 
with  adoption  opportunities  available 
to  prospective  parents  and  needy  chil- 
dren. Whenever  possible,  children  who 
are  now  living  with  foster  families  or 
in  institutions  should  be  permanently 
placed  with  an  adoptive  family.  The 
legislation  before  us  would  facilitate 
the  elimination  of  barriers  to  adop- 
tion, and  would  take  into  particular 
account  the  special  needs  of  special 
children.  The  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  is  requested  to 
promote  quality  standards  for  adop- 
tion services,  including  preplacement, 
postplacement.  and  postadoption 
counseling.  Furthermore,  a  national 
adoption  and  foster  care  information 
data  gathering  and  analysis  system  is 
advocated,  and  a  national  adoption  in- 
formation exchange  system  would  be 
most  valuable  in  bringing  together 
children  who  would  benefit  from  adop- 
tion and  qualified  prospective  parents. 

One  problem  that  I  have  been  pursu- 
ing and  will  continue  to  probe  is  a  so- 
lution to  siblings  who  were  separated 
at  birth  or  later,  and  now  wish  to  es- 
tablish contact  with  each  other.  Al- 
though there  is  much  controversy  sur- 
rounding this  situation,  it  is  agreed,  I 
believe,  that  siblings  should  have  the 
right  of  contact.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  the  committee 
on  this  problem,  and  lock  forward  to 
our  continued  mutual  efforts  in  this 
area. 

The  funds  provided  by  this  act  today 
will  continue  and  strengthen  our  com- 
mitment to  the  next  generation.  In 
order  to  facilitate  this  duty,  I  reiterate 


my  support  for  the  demonstration  and 
research  projects  conducted  by  the 
National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect  as  well  as  the  strengthening 
provisions  of  this  reauthorization.  One 
amendment  offered  today,  and  which  I 
was  pleased  to  cosponsor,  would  create 
a  new  title  for  the  bill,  in  order  to  allo- 
cate funds  for  State  grants  to  support 
programs  to  prevent  family  violence 
and  provide  immediate  shelter  to  vic- 
tims of  family  violence.  This  impor- 
tant provision  would  require  that  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  State  funds 
must  go  to  agencies  that  provide  im- 
mediate aid  and  comfort  to  family  vio- 
lence victims,  and  that  grant  recipi- 
ents provide  a  local  match  of  which 
half  must  come  from  a  private  source. 
Individual  grants  to  combat  this  tragic 
situation  would  be  limited  to  $50,000  a 
year,  while  moneys  are  authorized  by 
the  amendment  to  train  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  handle  family  vio- 
lence cases. 

Family  violence  is  a  serious  and 
growing  problem,  and  by  targeting 
families,  children,  and  single  parent 
households  through  this  legislation, 
we  can  hope  that  these  individuals  can 
be  assi-sted  in  living  stable  and  happy 
lives.  There  can  be  no  more  laudable 
effort  than  that  which  seeks  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  all  trou- 
bled people,  and  with  that  in  mind  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these 
important  changes  of  law.  According- 
ly, I  urge  passage  of  the  Child  Abuse 
and  Adoption  Reform  Act,  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
effort.* 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  family  violence 
prevention  and  services  amendment  to 
H.R.  1904,  the  Child  Abuse  Amend- 
ments of  1983. 

Family  violence  is  a  severe  problem 
affecting  millions  of  men,  women,  and 
children  throughout  this  Nation.  It 
harms  family  members  of  all  ages  and 
of  all  economic  and  racial  back- 
grounds. 

It  should  be  clear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  problem  of  family  violence  is 
one  that  deserves  national  recognition. 

This  legislation,  if  passed,  will  create 
the  only  Federal  program  to  specifical- 
ly address  this  issue.  The  only  two 
Federal  programs  ever  in  existence  are 
now  discontinued.  The  Reagan  admin- 
istrations  task  force  on  family  vio- 
lence is  a  good  start  in  recognizing  the 
severity  of  the  problem,  and  it  is  now 
time  to  build  on  that  beginning  and 
implement  prevention  and  treatment 
services  to  the  victims  of  family  vio- 
lence. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  that  because  of  its 
matching  requirements,  this  legisla- 
tion will  stimulate  the  States  to  ad- 
dress the  family  violence  issue  on  their 
own  It  will  aid  the  States  to  better  ac- 
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commodate  the  growing  need  for  serv- 
ices for  abuse  victims. 

I  know  that  in  my  own  State,  there 
is  a  significant  and  growing  need  for 
family  violence  prevention  and  treat- 
ment services.  Utilization  of  the  exist- 
ing services  is  rapidly  increasing.  Be- 
tween fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal  year 
1983  alone,  there  was  an  80-percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  adults  and 
children  served  by  emergency  and 
counseling  services.  Furthermore, 
there  was  a  101-percent  increase  in  the 
services  provided  to  children  alone. 

To  summarize,  then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
family  violence  is  a  severe  and  wide- 
spread problem.  It  threatens  the 
mental  and  physical  well-being  of  mil- 
lions in  America.  There  is  a  great  need 
for  a  Federal  commitment  to  treat  its 
victims  and  prevent  it  from  spreading 
further.  I  urge  this  distinguished  body 
to  create  the  only  Federal  program 
that  would  address  this  critical  issue.* 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
dale  December  3.  1973.  stands  very 
clearly  in  my  mind,  for  it  was  on  that 
day  that  I  rose  as  I  am  today  in  sup- 
port of  legislation  to  fight  the  national 
scourge  of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  In 
1973  I  was  working  for  the  passage  of 
the  first  law  ever  to  address  this  na- 
tional problem.  Today  I  rise  to  urge  we 
renew  and  expand  this  program  for  an 
additional  4  years.  I  assure  my  col- 
leagues the  problem  is  as  serious  today 
as  it  was  in  1973.  thus  our  commit- 
ment to  act  must  be  as  strong. 

Before  discussing  the  many  salient 
features  of  this  legislation  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor,  I  must  com- 
ment and  convey  my  strong  opposition 
to  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget  proposal 
for  child  abuse  programs.  It  would 
eliminate  entirely  funds  for  discretion- 
ary programs  under  the  Child  Abuse 
Act,  while  once  again  freezing  funding 
levels  for  State  grant  programs.  It  is 
an  unconscionable  cut  directed  at  a 
program  which  works  to  combat  a 
most  serious  problem.  I  hope  all  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  here  today  to  sup- 
port this  bill  will  maintain  their  advo- 
cacy when  it  comes  to  providing  neces- 
sary appropriations  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
My  involvement  with  the  issue  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect  prevention 
and  treatment  encompasses  my  entire 
15-year  career  in  Congress,  for  the 
very  first  bill  I  ever  sponsored  was  a 
forerunner  to  Public  Law  93-247.  I 
worked  closely  with  the  development 
of  the  initial  law  and  with  subsequent 
amendments  in  1978.  Again  today,  I 
am  proud  to  have  worked  closely  with 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man, Mr.  Murphy  in  fashioning  a  bill 
which  reaffirms  our  commitment  to 
this  program. 

The  importance  of  retaining  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Act  remains  critical  as  long  as 
the  problem  it  seeks  to  eradicate  re- 
mains serious.  In  this  Nation  we  saw  a 
doubling  of  reported  child  abuse  cases 


between  1976  and  1981.  The  rate  has 
increased  another  12  percent  in  the 
past  2  years.  Major  increases  have 
been  recorded  in  the  past  year  in  a 
number  of  States,  including  my  home 
State  of  New  York.  The  national  con- 
cern atiout  this  problem  is  dramatical- 
ly indicated  in  a  recent  Harris  poll 
which  placed  public  concern  for  this 
problem  at  90  percent  as  compared  to 
just  10  percent  in  1976. 

H.R.  1904  provides  a  blueprint  for 
the  future  of  the  Child  Abuse  Act.  It 
reaffirms  a  support  for  key  provisions 
in  the  act  and  key  programs  that  have 
developed  from  the  act.  It  also  broad- 
ens the  scope  of  the  act  to  address  a 
number  of  new  concerns  in  this  area. 
Finally,  if  certain  amendments  which 
I  support  are  approved,  we  will  in  the 
confines  of  this  bill,  recognize  the 
tragic  intergenerational  aspect  of 
abuse  and  will  take  first-time  steps  to 
deal  with  the  problem  in  all  of  its  com- 
ponent parts. 

Before  detailing  some  of  the  specif- 
ics of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  wish  to  focus  on  one  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  which  was  ap- 
proved, authorizing  a  study  to  deter- 
mine links  between  nonpayment  of 
child  support  and  child  abuse.  The 
fight  against  child  abuse  and  the  fight 
against  non-  or  underpayment  of  child 
support  are  by  far  the  two  major  chil- 
dren's rights  issues  of  our  day.  The 
nonpayment  of  child  support  contrib- 
utes in  a  significant  way  to  economic 
abuse  for  more  than  13  million  chil- 
dren in  this  Nation  today.  These  chil- 
dren are  deprived  of  some  $4  billion  in 
needed  support  payments  which,  when 
combined  with  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age mother  suffers  a  73-percent  de- 
cline in  income  in  the  first  year  follow- 
ing a  divorce,  presents  a  grim  picture 
in  many  households  across  this 
Nation.  The  study  I  am  calling  for 
should  establish  the  link  and  then 
should  provide  us  with  the  impetus  to 
pass  even  stronger  laws  to  combat  this 
problem. 

H.R.  1904  as  reported,  provides 
grants  to  eligible  States  to  assist  them 
in  the  implementation  of  programs 
which  provide  for  prevention  and 
treatment  activities.  These  programs 
include  the  all-important  reporting  of 
known  or  suspected  cases  of  abuse  and 
neglect,  which  must  be  improved,  for 
it  is  estimated  that  as  much  as  75-90 
percent  of  abuse  cases  go  unreported. 
H.R.  1904  also  provides  for  investiga- 
tion of  such  reports  by  authorities; 
provision  of  protection  and  treatment 
of  endangered  children  providing  for 
effective  administrative  procedures 
smd  personnel  to  deal  with  abuse  and 
riglect.  immunity  provisions  for  those 
persons  reporting  cases,  confidential- 
ity of  records  being  kept  and  fostering 
cooperation  between  all  social  service 
agencies  which  have  a  role  in  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  activities  by 
States.  States  also  provide  funds  to  pa- 


rental groups  which  can  assist  victims 
as  well  as  abusers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  add  a  number 
of  other  elements  to  my  statement  in 
support,  but  let  me  observe  that  the 
program  we  are  discussing  and  hope- 
fully expanding  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant domestic  programs  we  have.  It 
is  a  program  which  reflects  on  us  as  a 
society.  It  is  a  program  which  mirrors 
a  national  conscience  of  concern  about 
young  oftentimes  defenseless  children 
suffering  from  abuse  and  neglect.  It  is 
a  program  which  has  the  courage  to 
take  the  problem  out  of  the  closet  and 
b'-ing  forth  solutions.  We  are  develop- 
ing a  perception  problem  in  this 
Nation  that  we  do  not  care  about  the 
needs  of  our  children— if  we  fail  to 
pass  this  bill  today— we  will  go  beyond 
a  mere  perception  problem— it  will  be 
a  reality  and  a  disturbing  one  at  that. 
Let  us  not  have  that  happen. 

In  addition  to  State  grant  funds,  the 
National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect  (NCCAN)  is  continued.  In 
H.R.  1904  this  Center  has  been  critical 
in  providing  technical  assistance  to 
States  as  well  as  providing  research 
and  demonstration  projects  which 
help  us  detect,  prevent,  and  treat  child 
abuse. 

The  success  of  this  program  is  best 
indicated  by  the  historic  growth  in  the 
program  as  well  as  the  increased 
number  of  eligible  States,  which  have 
increased  from  3  in  fiscal  year  1974  to 
48  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Funding  for  the 
program  began  at  a  modest  $4.5  mil- 
lion in  1974  and  remains  at  $16,199 
million  today.  This  is  a  reduction  from 
fiscal  year  1980  which  has  seen  the 
program  grow  to  $22.9  million,  which 
included  a  new,  separate  authorization 
and  appropriation  of  $4  million  specifi- 
cally for  sexual  abuse  activities.  This 
earmark  was  removed  in  the  1981  Om- 
nibus Reconciliation  Act  but  is  rein- 
stated in  H.R.  1904  at  a  level  of  $3  mil- 
lion. 

This  bill  extends  these  programs  for 
4  years,  throush  fiscal  year  1987,  at  a 
level  of  $30  million  in  fiscal  year  1984 
with  a  5-percent  increase  each  year 
thereafter.  Of  this  $30  million  in  fiscal 
year  1984,  $25  million  is  authorized  for 
State  grants  and  $3  million  for  sexual 
abuse  activities. 

As  mentioned  earlier  my  deep  and 
longstanding  involvement  in  this  issue 
has  encompassed  my  entire  congres- 
sional career  but  its  origins  can  actual- 
ly be  traced  back  to  my  days  as  a 
police  officer  in  New  York  City  for 
some  23  years.  I  saw  the  problem  first- 
hand and  also  made  acquaintance  with 
one  of  the  main  pioneers  in  the  fight 
against  child  abuse  and  neglect— Dr. 
Vincent  Fontana  who  to  this  day  con- 
tinues to  be  involved  and  committed 
and  his  counsel  remains  invaluable  to 
me. 

The  1974  act  and  the  subsequent 
amendments  in  1978— Public  Law  95- 
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266— placed  a  national  spotlight  on  the 
problem  and  provided  States  the  funds 
to  attack  the  problem  once  they  put 
into  place  the  appropriate  State  legis- 
lation. 

The  1981  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  reauthorized  the  program  through 
this  year  and  made  substantial  cuts  in 
State  grants.  As  a  strong  opponent  of 
the  1981  Reconciliation  Act,  I  believe 
that  passage  of  H.R.  1904  today  will 
assist  us  in  restoring,  in  part,  some  of 
the  much  needed  funding  that  was 
eliminated  in  1981. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  discuss  an 
issue  in  this  legislation  which  has 
evoked  great  controversy.  I  refer  to 
the  so-called  "Baby  Doe"  language 
contained  in  this  bill.  In  a  sincere  and 
bipartisan  effort  to  deal  with  the  hor- 
rible instances  where  treatment  has 
been  withheld  to  children  bom  with 
severe  handicaps— H.R.  1904  attempts 
to  address  the  problem  from  several 
perspectives.  First  it  expands  the  defi- 
nition of  child  abuse  to  include  those 
instances  where  medical  treatment  is 
withheld  from  severely  handicapped 
infants  because  of  their  handicaps. 

In  addition  the  bill  as  reported  re- 
quires HHS  to  determine  the  inci- 
dences of  cases  where  medical  care, 
nutrition  or  social  services  such  as 
adoption  services  are  withheld  from 
infants  born  with  severe  life-threaten- 
ing congenital  handicaps.  The  bill  di- 
rects HHS  to  promulgate  guidelines 
after  its  study  is  completed  that  will 
encourage  and  assist  States  in  estab- 
lishing local  health  care  review  mecha- 
nisms such  as  boards  or  panels  com- 
posed of  health  care  professionals, 
representatives  of  disabled  groups  and 
those  concerned  with  the  rights  of  in- 
fants. These  panels  would  both  pro- 
vide guidance  to  health  care  personnel 
and  would  review  any  decision  to  with- 
hold treatment. 

Finally  the  bill  would  condition 
future  State  child  abuse  funds  on 
State  implementation  of  procedures 
consistent  with  guidelines  set  forth  by 
HHS  in  this  area. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  I 
felt  that  this  language  was  critical  to 
address  this  most  serious  of  issues.  I 
also  consider  it  to  be  consistent  with 
my  longstanding  support  and  advocacy 
for  the  "right  to  life. "  However  it 
should  be  noted  that  in  the  ensuing 
months  since  this  bill  was  reported  by 
the  committee  to  the  House  HHS  has 
promulgated  some  final  rules  that  en- 
courage hospitals  to  establish  infant 
care  review  committees  to  offer  assist- 
ance and  review  decisions  to  withhold 
treatment.  The  rule  also  retains  the 
requirement  that  hospitals  post  no- 
tices regarding  the  legal  rights  of 
handicapped  infants  in  places  where 
doctors  and  nurses  will  see  them  and 
establishes  a  national  hotline  to  re- 
ceive reports  of  withheld  care  but  only 
gives  doctors  and  nurses  access  to  the 
toll   free  number.   The   rule  also   re- 


quires that  State  child  protective  serv- 
ice agencies  have  established  proce- 
dures for  applying  their  own  State 
laws  to  the  protection  of  children  from 
medical  neglect. 

The  issue  we  may  have  to  confront 
today  is  whether  these  rules  obviate 
the  need  for  the  retention  of  the 
"Baby  Doe"  language  in  this  bill.  I 
contend  that  these  rules  must  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  implemented  and 
in  that  capacity  it  may  be  redundant 
to  have  the  language  in  1904  locked  in 
for  4  years.  The  critical  factor  here  is 
monitoring  both  by  HHS  and  of  course 
Congress  over  how  we  take  steps  to 
keep  this  abuse  of  children  from  pro- 
liferating. The  rules  were  developed  in 
response  to  H.R.  1904  as  reported. 
This  is  unusual  as  usually  the  reverse 
occurs  in  this  process.  If  we  have  the 
unique  and  beneficial  situation  where 
the  implementation  tool  is  in  place 
even  before  the  bill  is  passed  that  may 
be  enough.  The  key  is  we  must  main- 
tain our  commitment  to  preserve  the 
right  to  life  wherever  and  whenever  it 
is  threatened.* 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  child  abuse 
amendments.  This  legislation  provides 
for  continued  Federal  support  for 
State  and  local  activities  designed  to 
prevent  family  violence.  If  strengthen- 
ing amendments  are  adopted,  addition- 
al funds  will  be  available  for  state 
grants  for  these  purposes  and  for  pro- 
grams which  seek  to  prevent  and  pro- 
vide treatment  for  sexual  abuse  of 
children. 

Domestic  violence  is  a  growing  prob- 
lem and  is  finally  receiving  the  atten- 
tion it  warrants.  Though  it  is  not  a 
new  problem,  there  is  greater  aware- 
ness and  consequently  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  number  of  domestic  vi- 
olence cases  that  are  reported  to  au- 
thorities. 

Domestic  violence  is  not  limited  to 
child  or  spouse  abuse,  it  can  also  in- 
clude grandparents.  The  statistics  are 
frightening. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  child  neglect 
and  abuse  have  increased  by  106  per- 
cent. Over  652,000  children  in  the  past 
year  alone  have  been  abused,  neglect- 
ed, or  sexually  exploited. 

As  many  as  6  million  wives  are 
abused  by  their  husbands  each  year. 
Some  2,000  to  4,000  armually  are 
beaten  to  death. 

Over  600,000  cases  of  senior  citizen 
abuse  are  also  reported  each  year. 

The  impact  of  this  problem  is  stag- 
gering. Police,  medical,  and  social  serv- 
ices are  strained  to  the  limit.  In  fact,  it 
is  estimated  that  our  Nation's  police 
spend  fully  one-third  of  their  time  re- 
sponding to  domestic  violence  cases. 
Twenty  percent  of  all  police  deaths 
and  40  percent  of  all  injuries  occur 
during  responses  to  domestic  violence 
complaints. 

Initial  medical  diagnoses  are  esti- 
mated to  cost  over  $100  million  a  year. 


Followup  costs  for  medical  treatment 
and  psychological/psychiatric  services 
are  most  likely  much  higher. 

Abused  children  are  10  times  more 
likely  to  need  special  education  which 
in  itself  costs  3  to  7  times  more  than 
regular  education.  Child  abuse  is  also 
the  second  leading  cause  of  cerebral 
palsy  according  to  the  Cerebral  Palsy 
Association. 

Unfortunately,  the  increase  in  do- 
mestic violence  is  outpacing  efforts  to 
combat  it.  H.R.  1904  is  a  positive  and 
substantive  effort  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

Two  important  organizations  will  be 
given  a  new  lease  on  life  once  this  leg- 
islation is  approved.  One,  the  National 
Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 
collects  and  disseminates  information 
concerning  child  abuse.  The  other  is 
an  advisory  board  on  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  which  provides  assistance  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  in  coordi- 
nating Federal  programs  dealing  with 
these  problems.  Grants  for  research 
and  technical  assistance  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  are  also 
available,  as  is  money  for  State  pro- 
grams to  identify  child  abuse  cases. 
Funding  is  also  available  for  shelters 
and  treatment  services. 

Funding  will  commence  with  $30 
million  for  fiscal  year  1984,  increasing 
by  5  percent  every  year  thereafter. 
Thirty  percent  of  funding  is  for  State 
grants  and  5  percent  for  programs  to 
prevent  sexual  abuse  of  children. 

I  also  plan  to  support  strengthening 
amendments  which  would  increase  the 
authorization  for  State  grants  to  $65 
million.  The  States  are  free  to  provide 
funding  for  a  whole  range  of  pro- 
grams, including  shelter,  prevention, 
and  treatment. 

Domestic  and  family  violence  is  not 
limited  to  any  social,  economic,  or 
racial  category.  It  can  and  does 
happen  to  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor. 
It  is  increasing  in  South  Dakota  as  it  is 
nationwide.  Though  a  number  of  ini- 
tiatives at  the  State  and  local  level  are 
underway,  especially  in  South  Dakota, 
approval  of  this  legislation  will  insure 
that  the  Federal  commitment  does  not 
wane.  A  number  of  shelters  and  other 
services  are  operating  in  South  Dakota 
that  would  benefit  through  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

I  encourage  all  Members  to  support 
both  of  these  bills  and  all  strengthen- 
ing amendments.* 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1904.  the  Child 
Abuse  Amendments  of  1983. 

One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  our 
modern  society  is  the  growing  number 
of  cases  of  mistreatment  of  our  young. 
As  a  former  educator.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  witness  firsthand  the  devas- 
tating effects  of  child  abuse  on  its  vic- 
tims. Abused  children  either  used 
school  as  an  escape— plunging  them- 
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selves  into  their  studies  to  avoid  think- 
ing of  what  possibly  awaited  them 
when  they  went  home— or.  more  often 
than  not.  would  sit  quietly  at  their 
desks,  withdrawn  and  lost  in  their 
world  of  neglect  and  physical  and 
verbal  abuse.  Most  of  these  children 
could  not  benefit  from  the  educational 
system.  The  opportunity  to  learn  was 
lost  to  them.  They  were  too  emotional- 
ly destroyed.  Their  feeling  of  self- 
worth  was  almost  nonexistent  and 
they  felt  that  they  could  not  do  any- 
thing right.  How  could  they  possibly 
master  their  studies  successfully? 
Their  whole  self-image  was  poor. 

Yet.  this  would  not  be  the  end  of  the 
suffering.  Years  later,  these  abused 
children,  ill-equipped  emotionally  and 
lacking  the  skills  necessary  to  succeed 
once  they  became  adults  would,  in 
turn,  abuse  their  own  children  and  in- 
still in  them  a  feeling  of  worthless- 
ness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  will  not  completely 
wipe  out  child  abuse  in  our  country.  I 
can  only  hope  that  it  can  pave  the  way 
for  future  programs  that  can  assist 
families  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will 
put  an  end  to  the  cycle  of  child  abuse 
once  and  for  all.  We  have  too  much  at 
stake  to  permit  the  mistreatment  of 
our  children  to  continue. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
voting  for  the  passage  of  this  bill.* 
•  Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, many  of  our  colleagues  have 
spoken  in  eloquent  detail  on  H.R. 
1904.  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  and  Adoption  Reform  Act 
Amendments  of  1983.  Reauthorization 
of  this  bill  is  a  much-needed  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

However,  the  expanded  definition  of 
child  abuse  concerns  me  greatly.  Ac- 
cording to  the  revised  act.  the  defini- 
tion of  child  abuse  includes  cases 
where  extraordinary  life  support 
measures  are  terminated  for  terminal- 
ly handicapped  infants. 

Surely,  the  parents  of  an  infant  with 
terminal  congenital  impairments  who 
have  agonized  over  the  painful  d<^ci- 
sion  to  stop  the  prolonged  agony  of 
their  child  are  not  child  abusers.  The 
tragedy  of  these  cases  is  only  com- 
pounded by  charging  the  parents, 
clergy,  and  medical  professionals  as 
child  abusers  while  they  are  trying  to 
deal  with  the  agony  of  the  right  thing 
to  do. 

The  Baby  Doe  provisions  take  the 
private  decision  of  loving  parents  and 
their  physician  and  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government— which  will 
never  know  the  child's  circumstances. 

The  inclusion  of  these  provisions 
could  cause  me  to  reconsider  support 
of  the  bill.  Therefore.  I  speak  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Waxman  which  would  elimi- 
nate the  Baby  Doe  language  in  H.R. 
1904. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  family  violence 
prevention  and  services  amendment. 
This  amendment  provides  limited, 
matching  aid  to  shelters  and  service 
programs  which  work  with  the  victims 
of  family  violence. 

Study  after  study  has  established 
the  extent  and  severity  of  the  prob- 
lems of  domestic  violence.  According 
to  FBI  reports,  domestic  violence  re- 
sults in  25  percent  of  all  homicides,  40 
percent  of  all  police  injuries,  and  80 
percent  of  violent  juvenile  and  adult 
offenders.  And  even  more  startling.  1 
out  of  every  6  couples  in  America  ex- 
periences domestic  violence. 

The  movement  to  provide  shelters 
for  battered  wives  and  children, 
though  in  its  infancy,  has  grown  dra- 
matically in  the  last  few  years.  These 
initial  efforts  have  taken  root  and 
have  resulted  in  broad  networks  of 
community  assistance  services.  Still,  in 
many  areas  of  the  country,  battered 
women  and  children  have  no  alterna- 
tives to  a  dangerous  home  situation. 

The  following  statistics  show  that 
domestic  violence  is  still  on  the  rise: 

Nearly  6  million  wives  will  be  abused 
by  their  husbands  in  1  year. 

Some  2,000  to  4,000  women  are 
beaten  to  death  annually. 

Battery  is  the  single  major  cause  of 
injury  to  women,  more  significant 
than  auto  accidents,  rapes  or  mug- 
gings. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress 
to  make  every  effort  to  eliminate  the 
barriers  and  prejudice  that  perpetuate 
this  situation,  and  insure  the  continu- 
ance of  programs  that  make  available 
the  necessary  support  and  guidance.* 
•  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  an  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  during  the  amending  process 
by  Mr.  Chandler  of  Washington  to 
the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Adop- 
tion Reform  Act,  H.R.  1904.  At 
present.  H.R.  1904,  and  the  committee 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  to  it, 
require  that  "nutrition  (including 
fluid  maintenance),  medically  indicat- 
ed treatment,  general  care,  and  appro- 
priate social  services  are  provided  to 
infants  at  risk  with  life-threatening 
congenital  impairments.  "  Any  decision 
not  to  provide  such  measures  must  be 
reported  by  the  States  as  "child 
abuse."  The  Chandler  amendment 
would  strike  the  existing  language  and 
substitute  language  which  would  es- 
tablish voluntary  hospital  committees 
which  would  provide  advice  on  individ- 
ual cases  of  severely  impaired  infants 
as  well  as  recommend  overall  institu- 
tional policy  on  the  issues  involved. 

It  is  absolutely  appalling  that  any 
attempt  be  made  to  include  the  denial 
of  life-prolonging  medical  procedures 
in  the  definition  of  child  abuse.  How- 
ever one  may  feel  about  the  right  to 
die  or  the  quality  of  life,  it  is  prepos- 
terous to  argue  that  a  decision  ago- 


nized over  by  parents  in  consultation 
with  their  physician  and  clergy  be 
viewed  as  comparable  to  the  beating  or 
sexual  molesting  of  a  child.  Such  an 
inclusion  questions  the  integrity  of 
parents  and  clergy  as  well  as  physi- 
cians, nurses,  and  other  health  care 
professionals  who  staff  neonatal  inten- 
sive care  units.  While  it  is  of  vital  im- 
portance that  appropriate  life-sustain- 
ing measures  for  all  infants  be  .se- 
cured, it  must  be  recognized  that  de- 
spite the  increasing  advances  in  medi- 
cal technology  not  all  infants  can  be 
saved.  Extraordinary  life  saving  meas- 
ures in  these  instances  result  in  inap- 
propriate and  often  painful  treatment 
unnece.ssarily  prolonging  the  dying 
process. 

The  present  bill's  language,  if  left  to 
stand,  presents  an  invasion  of  privacy 
at  a  time  when  parents  are  facing  per- 
sonal anguish  and  sorrow.  It  seeks  to 
ignore  the  report,  "Deciding  to  Forego 
Life-Sustaining  Treatment'  (March 
1983),  released  by  President's  Commis- 
sion for  the  Study  of  Ethical  Problems 
in  Medicine  and  Biomedical  and  Be- 
havioral Research.  This  report  con- 
cluded that  decisions  regarding  medi- 
cal treatment  should  not  be  legislated 
or  regulated  but  should  be  carried  out 
by  parents  in  consultation  with  a 
health-care  team. 

The  President's  commission  went  on 
to  recommend  the  establishment  of 
hospital  review  committees  to  develop 
policies  and  procedures  to  provide 
advice  to  parents  and  health  care  pro- 
fessionals when  the  decision  is  made 
to  withdraw  or  withhold  medical  treat- 
ment. The  report  also  stated  that  hos- 
pital policies  and  procedures  should 
insure  that  parents  are  provided  with 
up-to-date  information  on  the  infant's 
medical  condition  to  assist  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking process.  The  establish- 
ment of  hospital  review  committees, 
with  rules  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  as 
suggested  by  the  President's  commis- 
sion, is  exactly  what  the  Chandler 
amendment  seeks  to  initiate. 

Given  the  complexity  and  emotional 
significance  attached  to  this  legisla- 
tion, I  feel  that  this  Chandler  compro- 
mise is  a  more  responsible  effort  than 
the  committee's  language.  I  hope  you 
will  consider  the  implications  of  allow- 
ing Federal  bureaucrats  to  reject  deci- 
sions arrived  at  by  parents  during  con- 
sultation with  their  doctors  and 
clergy.  The  transfer  of  decisionmaking 
regarding  medical  treatment  of  the 
infant  from  the  medical  team  to  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  must  not  be  allowed. 
After  considering  these  implications, 
please  join  me  in  supporting  Mr. 
Chandler's  amendment. 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  rise  in  support  of  an  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Chandler  to  the  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Adoption  Reform  Act,  H.R. 
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1904.  At  present.  H.R.  1904  and  the 
committee  amendments  that  will  be 
offered  to  it,  require  that: 

Nutrition  (including  fluid  maintenance), 
medically  indicated  treatment,  general  care, 
and  appropriate  social  services  are  provided 
to  infants  at  risk  with  life-threatening  con- 
genital impairments. 

Any  decision  not  to  provide  such 
measures  must  be  reported  by  the 
States  as  child  abuse.  The  Chandler 
amendment  would  strike  the  existing 
language  and  substitute  language 
which  would  establish  voluntary  hos- 
pital committees  which  would  provide 
advice  on  individual  cases  of  severely 
impaired  infants  as  well  as  recommend 
overall  institutional  policy  on  the 
issues  involved. 

It  is  absolutely  appalling  that  any 
attempt  be  mad?  to  include  the  denial 
of  life-prolonging  medical  procedures 
in  the  definition  of  child  abuse.  How- 
ever one  may  feel  about  the  right  to 
die  or  the  quality  of  life,  it  is  prepos- 
terous to  argue  that  a  decision  ago- 
nized over  by  parents  in  consultation 
with  their  physician  and  clergy  be 
viewed  as  comparable  to  the  beating  or 
sexual  molesting  of  a  child.  Such  an 
inclusion  questions  the  integrity  of 
parents  and  clergy  as  well  as  physi- 
cians, nurses,  and  other  health  care 
professionals  who  staff  neonatal  inten- 
sive care  units.  While  it  is  of  vital  im- 
portance that  appropriate  life-sustain- 
ing measures  for  all  infants  be  se- 
cured, it  must  be  recognized  that  de- 
spite the  increasing  advances  in  medi- 
cal technology  not  all  infants  can  be 
saved.  Extraordinary  lifesaving  meas- 
ures in  these  instances  result  in  inap- 
propriate and  often  painful  treatment 
unnecessarily  prolonging  the  dying 
process. 

The  present  bill's  language,  if  left  to 
stand,  presents  an  invasion  of  privacy 
at  a  time  when  parents  are  facing  per- 
sonal anguish  and  sorrow.  It  seeks  to 
ignore  the  March  1983  report  "Decid- 
ing to  Forego  Life-Sustaining  Treat- 
ment"  released  by  President's  Com- 
mission for  the  Study  of  Ethical  Prob- 
lems in  Medicine  and  Biomedical  and 
Behavioral  Research.  This  report  con- 
cluded that  decisions  regarding  medi- 
cal treatment  should  not  be  legislated 
or  regulated  but  should  be  carried  out 
by  parents  in  consultation  with  a 
health  care  team. 

The  President's  Commission  went  on 
to  recommend  the  establishment  of 
hospital  review  committees  to  develop 
policies  and  procedures  to  provide 
advice  to  parents  and  health  care  pro- 
fessionals when  the  decision  is  made 
to  withdraw  or  withhold  medical  treat- 
ment. The  report  also  stated  that  hos- 
pital policies  and  procedures  should 
insure  that  parents  are  provided  with 
up-to-date  information  on  the  infant's 
medical  condition  to  assist  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking process.  The  establish- 
ment of  hospital  review  committees, 
with  rules  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 


tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  as 
suggested  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion, is  exactly  what  the  Chandler 
amendment  seeks  to  initiate. 

Given  the  complexity  and  emotional 
significance  attached  to  this  legisla- 
tion, I  feel  that  this  Chandler  compro- 
mise is  a  more  responsible  effort  than 
the  committee's  language.  I  hope  you 
will  consider  the  implications  of  allow- 
ing Federal  bureaucrats  to  reject  deci- 
sions arrived  at  by  parents  during 
consultation  with  their  doctors  and 
clergy.  The  transfer  of  decisionmaking 
regarding  medical  treatment  of  the  in- 
fant from  the  medical  team  to  Federal 
bureaucrats  must  not  be  allowed.  After 
considering  these  implications,  please 
join  me  in  supporting  Mr.  Chandler's 
amendment.* 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
consider  H.R.  1904.  the  child  abuse 
amendments,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reflect  upon  the  importance  of  fami- 
lies. Families  are  the  foundation  on 
which  our  society  is  built. 

Yet,  behind  closed  doors,  many  fami- 
lies are  being  torn  apart  by  violence. 
Although  the  statistics  are  relatively 
few,  the  picture  is  startlingly  clear- 
family  violence  is  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem. 

Family  violence  does  not  exempt 
race,  class,  or  region.  In  my  home 
State  of  Wisconsin,  an  estimated 
75,000  cases  of  wife  abuse  occurred  in 
1982,  affecting  poor,  rich,  and  middle- 
class  families,  and  urban  and  rural 
families.  Plainly,  family  violence  af- 
fects us  all.  It  is  more  than  a  shame- 
it  is  a  crime. 

In  light  of  the  tragic  facts,  a  real  so- 
lution is  necessary.  Congress  must 
take  a  leading  role  in  effectively  solv- 
ing family  violence,  because  of  the 
crime's  complexities  and  its  short-  and 
long-term  dangers.  Action  must  be 
prompt.  Family  violence  is  a  time 
bomb,  because  children  raised  in  vio- 
lent homes  often  become  abusers  and 
violent  criminals  in  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

I  support  funding  for  the  treatment 
and  prevention  of  family  violence.  Im- 
mediate attention  is.  of  course,  crucial 
to  the  life  and  limb  of  the  hapless  vic- 
tims. Community-based  shelters, 
which  offer  prompt  relief  and  as- 
sistance to  battered  wives  and  chil- 
dren, have  created  a  safety  net  for 
wives  who  previously  would  have  been 
afraid  to  seek  help. 

The  spotlight  must  be  on  the  pre- 
vention of  family  violence,  too.  The 
link  between  present  and  future  vio- 
lence must  be  broken,  with  the  help 
from  counseling,  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  treatment,  and  self-help  services 
to  both  the  abuser  and  the  victim.  Re- 
ligious, charitable,  voluntary,  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations  are  in- 
valuable resources  in  making  sure  that 
family  violence  does  not  recur  at  all. 

The  family  violence  prevention  and 
services   amendment   is   an   excellent 


and  very  timely  opportunity  to  bolster 
State,  local,  and  private  resources  in 
the  treatment  and  prevention  of  the 
tragedy  called  family  violence.  I  urge 
its  swift  approval.* 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  printed  in  the 
reported  bill  shall  be  considered  by 
titles  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment.  Each  title  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child  Abuse 
Amendments  of  1983". 

The    CHAIRMAN.    Are    there    any 
amendments  to  section  1? 
The  Clerk  will  designate  title  I. 
The  text  of  title  I  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  CHILD 
ABUSE  PREVENTION  AND  TREAT- 
MENT ACT 

THE  NATIONAL  CENTER  ON  CHILD  ABUSE  AND 
NEGLECT 

Sec  101.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  5101(a))  (hereinafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Act")  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Health.  Education,  and  Welfare" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Health  and 
Human  Services". 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  study  and  investigate  the  natonal  in- 
cidence of  child  abuse  and  neglect,  including 
a  determination  of  what  relationship  may 
exist  between  unemployment,  and  between 
nonpayment  of  child  support,  and  child 
abuse  and  neglect,  and  the  extent  to  which 
Incidents  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  are  in- 
creasing in  number  and  severity,  and  submit 
such  findings  to  Congress  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  administrative 
and  legislative  changes  as  are  appropriate 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Child  Abuse  Amendments  of 
1983; 

"(7)  the  Advisory  Board  on  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect  shall  annually  prepare  a  report 
on  efforts  to  bring  about  coordination  of 
the  goals,  objectives,  and  activities  of  agen- 
ices  and  organizations  which  have  responsi- 
bilities for  programs  and  activities  related  to 
child  abuse  and  neglect,  and  submit  such 
report  annually  to  Congress;  and 

"(8)  beginning  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Child 
Abuse  Amendments  of  1983.  compile,  pub- 
lish, and  disseminate  information  relating 
to  the  development  of  resources  for  the  pre- 
vention of  child  abuse  and  neglect  and  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  States  on  the  de- 
velopment of  resources.". 

(c)  Section  2(c)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The  Secretary  may  carry  out 
his  functions  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The 
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functions  of  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
<b)  of  this  section  may  be  carried  out". 

(d)  Section  2  of  the  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection; 

■•(e)  No  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act 
for  any  grant  or  contract  may  be  used  for 
any  purpose  other  than  that  for  which  such 
funds  were  specifically  authorized.". 

DEFINITION 

Sic.  102.  Section  3  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  (including  any  employee  of  a 
residential  facility  or  any  staff  person  pro- 
viding outof-home  care)"  after  "by  a 
person". 

DEMONSTRATION  OF  SERVICE  PROCRAMS  AND 
PROJECTS 

Sec  103.  (a)  Section  4(bK2)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (I): 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (J)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and  ";  and 

(3)  inserting  after  subparagraph  (J)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(K)  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Child  Abuse  Amendments  of 
1983.  have  in  place  throughout  the  State 
procedures  (consistent  with  guidelines  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  under  section 
7(d))  to  be  followed  by  child  protective  serv- 
ice agencies,  health  care  facilities,  health 
and  allied  medical  professionals,  such  other 
agencies  or  individuals  as  a  State  may  deem 
appropriate,  social  service  providers,  and 
courts  of  competent  jurisdiction,  to  insure 
that  nutrition  (including  fluid  mainte- 
nance), medically  indicated  treatment,  gen- 
eral care,  and  appropriate  social  services  are 
provided  to  infants  at  risk  with  life-threat- 
ening congenital  impairments.". 

(b)  Section  4(bX2)(B)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  including  (within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Child  Abuse 
Amendments  of  1983)  the  establishment  of 
a  procedure  for  any  interested  person  to 
report  to  appropriate  authorities  any  known 
or  suspected  instance  of  the  denial  of  nutri- 
tion (including  fluid  maintenance),  medical- 
ly indicated  treatment,  general  care,  or  ap- 
propriate social  services  to  infants  at  risk 
with  life-threatening  congenital  impair- 
ments". 

(c)  Section  4(b)(2)(E)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  the  childs '. 

(d)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■(3KA)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  any 
State,  which  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Child  Abuse  Amendments  of  1983  does 
not  qualify  for  assistance  under  this  subsec- 
tion, may  be  granted  a  waiver  of  any  re- 
quirements under  paragraph  (2),  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  two  years,  if  the 
Secretary  makes  a  finding  that  such  State  is 
making  a  good-faith  effort  to  comply  with 
any  such  requirements. 

"(B)  No  waiver  under  subparagraph  (A) 
may  apply  to  any  requirement  under  para- 
graph (2KK).  or  any  requirement  involving 
infants  at  risk  with  life-threatening  congeni- 
tal impairments  under  paragraph  (2 KB). 

"(4)  Programs  or  projects  related  to  child 
abuse  and  neglect  assisted  under  part  B  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall 
comply  with  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
subparagraphs  (B).  (C).  (E).  (F).  and  (K)  of 
paragraph  (2).  and  these  requirements  shall 
apply,  to  the  extent  the  SUte  finds  feasible. 


to  child  abuse  and  neglect  programs  and 
projects  assisted  under  title  XX  (Social 
Services  Block  Grant)  of  such  Act.". 

(3)  Section  4  of  this  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  redesignating  sul)section  (e)  as  sub- 
section (f);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  a  new 
sut>section  (e)  as  follows: 

(e)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Advisory  Board  on  Child  Abuse  and  Ne- 
glect, shall  insure  that  a  proportionate 
share  of  assistance  under  this  Act  is  avail- 
able for  activities  related  to  the  prevention 
of  child  abuse  and  neglect.". 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec  104.  (a)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "There  are 
hereby  further  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  $25,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  $26,250,000  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  $27,563,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
and  $28,941,000  for  fiscal  year  1987":  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"and  4(a)"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
end  of  such  subsection,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  4(a):  (relating  to  demonstration 
or  service  projects),  and  2(b)(1)  and  2(b)(3) 
(relating  to  information  dissemination), 
giving  special  consideration  to  continued 
Federal  funding  of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
programs  or  projects  (previously  funded  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices) of  national  or  regional  scope  and  dem- 
onstrated effectiveness,  and  not  less  than  30 
per  centum  shall  be  used  for  making  grants 
or  contracts  under  section  4(b)(1)  (relating 
to  grants  to  States)  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1984  through  1987". 

(b)  Section  5(b)(l>  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$3,000,000  for  the  fiscal" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "respectively." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  $3,150,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  $3,308,000  for  fiscal  year  1986,  and 
$3,473,000  for  fiscal  year  1987". 

(c)  Section  5(b)(3)(A)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "for  commercial  pur- 
poses." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "includ- 
ing the  use  or  intent  to  use  a  child  in  any 
play,  motion  picture,  photograph,  or  dance, 
or  any  other  visual  presentation  exhibited 
before  an  audience,  if  knowing  the  charac- 
ter and  content  thereof,  any  individual  or 
entity  employs,  authorizes,  or  induces  a 
child  to  engage  in  actual  or  simulated 
sexual  intercourse,  deviate  sexual  inter- 
course, sexual  l)estiality,  masturbation,  sa- 
domasochistic abuse,  or  lewd  exhibition  of 
the  genitals,". 

ADVISORY  BOARD  ON  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 

Sec.  105.  The  first  sentence  of  section  6(a) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in- 
cluding" and  all  that  follows  thereafter 
through  "Administration". 

COORDINATION 

Sec.  106.  Section  7  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "between"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof    among"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  7.";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  in  coordination  with 
the  Surgeon  General,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Human  Development  Services,  shall 
study  and  determine  those  Incidents  involv- 
ing the  denial  of  nutrition  (including  fluid 
maintenance),  medically  Indicated  treat- 
ment, general  care,  or  appropriate  social 
services  to  infants  at  risk  with  life-threaten- 


ing congenital  impairments,  shall  conduct  a 
review,  including  a  review  of  the  report  of 
the  Presidents  Commission  for  the  Study  of 
Ethical  Problems  in  Medicine  and  Biomedi- 
cal and  Behavioral  Research  entitled  Decid- 
ing to  Forego  Life-Sustaining  Treatment", 
and  shall  submit  such  findings  to  Congress 
together  with  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  changes  as  are 
appropriate  within  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Child  Abuse 
Amendments  of  1983. 

•(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  conduct  a  study  to  determine 
the  most  effective  means  of  providing  Fed- 
eral financial  support,  other  than  the  use  of 
funds  provided  through  the  Social  Security 
Act.  for  the  provision  of  medical  treatment, 
general  care,  and  appropriate  social  services 
for  infants  at  risk  with  life-threatening  con- 
genital impairmenU.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  the  results  of  the  study  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Child  Abuse  Amendments  of  1983  and 
shall  include  in  the  report  recommendations 
for  legislation  to  provide  such  financial  sup- 
port. 

■■(d)  Based  on  the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  studies  required  in  sul)section 
(b).  the  Secretary,  in  coordination  with  the 
Surgeon  General  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Human  Development  Services,  and  in 
consultation  with  providers  of  health  care 
to  infants  at  risk  with  life-threatening  con- 
genital impairments  and  their  advocates, 
shall  publish,  no  later  than  ninety  days 
after  submission  to  Congress  of  the  findings 
and  recommendations  required  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  procedural  guidelines  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  States  in  establishing  local 
health  care  mechanisms  for  the  review  of 
care  provided  to  infants  at  risk  with  life- 
threatening  congenital  impairments.  The 
guidelines  shall  address  procedures  to  be  im- 
plemented in  instances  in  which  such  in- 
fants may  be  denied  nutrition  (including 
fluid  maintenance)  medically  indicated 
treatment,  and  general  care. 

••(e)  Within  three  days  after  the  promul- 
gation of  procedural  guidelines  required  in 
subsection  (d).  the  Secretary  shall,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Advisory  Board  on  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect,  provide  technical  assist- 
ance and  training  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  States  in  developing  and  implementing 
new  procedures  or  improving  present  proce- 
dures, consistent  with  such  guidelines,  to 
enable  child  protective  service  agencies, 
health  care  facilities,  health  and  allied  med- 
ical professionals,  such  other  agencies  or  in- 
dividuals as  a  State  may  deem  appropriate, 
social  service  providers,  and  courts  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  to  respond  to  instances 
of  the  withholding  of  nutrition  (including 
fluid  maintenance),  medically  indicated 
treatment,  or  general  care  and  appropriate 
social  services  to  infants  at  risk  with  life- 
threatening  congenital  impairments.". 

STATtrrORY  CONSTRU<n'ION 

Sec.  107.  The  Act  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

•STATUTORY  CONSTRUCTION 

"Sec  8.  No  provision  of  this  Act  may  be  so 
construed  as  to  limit  or  lessen  any  right  or 
protection  under  section  504  of  the  Reha- 
biliUtion  Act  of  1973.". 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
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title   I   and   all   amendments   thereto 
close  at  2  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

D  1300 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  only 
to  inquire  whether  that  time  limit 
would  exclude  any  period  of  time  in 
which  the  House  is  voting  on  any 
proposition  that  may  be  before  us.  and 
this  would  only  be  debate  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  be  my  intention  to  exclude  from 
that  1  hour  any  time  consumed  in 
actual  voting. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  that  if  there  were  voting  at  the 
end  of  the  time,  time  would  still  be  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
willing  to  extend  that  time  to  an  hour 
and  a  half,  to  2:30.  if  that  will  alleviate 
the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  debate  time  only,  excluding 
any  time  for  voting  on  title  I  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  be  closed  in  1 
hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  that  if  time  is  limited  to  a  time 
certain,  then  voting  time  is  included. 

If  the  gentleman  wishes,  and  of 
course  it  is  up  to  him,  he  can  say  that 
debate  shall  continue  to  a  specified 
hour. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
reworded  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  state  again  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  debate  only  on  title 
I  and  all  amendments  thereto  be 
closed  in  1  hour,  excluding  from  that 
any  time  consumed  in  voting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murphy)? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  would 
just  ask  the  gentleman  who  is  making 
the  request  as  to  whether  he  knows 
how  many  amendments  are  anticipat- 
ed. I  have  one  amendment.  I  would 
just  like  to  make  sure  that  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  offer  that,  and  not 
being  a  member  of  the  committee, 
since  I  would  not  be  recognized  first 
but.  rather,  last,  I  would  like  to  pre- 
serve my  right.  Is  there  some  assur- 
ance on  that? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  concern.  I  have  viewed  his 
amendment.  I  was  looking  for  him 
before  we  started  general  debate  to  let 
him  know  that  I  agree  with  his  amend- 
ment and  would  be  happy  to  join  him 
in  the  presentation  of  that  amend- 
ment. So  he  will  not  be  excluded  from 
offering  it.  not  being  a  member  of  the 
committee. 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  thank  my  colleagues.  I  think  we 
can  now  conclude  this  matter  this 
afternoon,  as  we  intended. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MURPHY 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  amendments  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Murphy: 
Page  4,  line  20,  strike  out  ••guidelines  and  all 
that  follows  through  •■7(d))"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  ••this  Act)". 

Page  5.  line  7,  strike  out  "(within"  and  all 
that  follows  through  ••instance  of"  on  line 
11.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••instances  in- 
volving". 

Beginning  on  page  8,  strike  out  line  22  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  11  on  page  9. 

Page  9,  line  12.  strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  •'(b)". 

Page  9.  line  24,  strike  out  '(d)"  and  all 
that  follows  through  ••the"  on  line  25,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '•(c)  The". 

Page  10,  strike  out  lines  6  and  7,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ^90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Child  Abuse  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  procedural". 

Page  10,  line  8.  strike  out  'the  States  in 
establishing "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••local  health  care  providers  desiring  to  es- 
tablish". 

Page  10,  after  line  14,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

•■(d)  In  order  to  ensure  that  the  most  up- 
to-date  and  complete  information  regarding 
medical  treatment  procedures  and  commu- 
nity resources  is  available  to  physicians, 
parents,  and  child  protective  service  agen- 
cies, the  Secretary  shall  instruct  each  re- 
gional office  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to— 

••(1)(A)  compile,  maintain,  and  update  a 
directory  of  physicians  (including  pediatri- 
cians, neonatologists,  and  pediatric  sur- 
geons) within  the  region  served  by  the  re- 
gional office  who  have  expertise  in  the  care 
and  treatment  of  infants  at  risk  with  life- 
threatening  congenital  impairments  and 
who  have  agreed  to  be  included  in  such  di- 
rectory: and 

■•(B)  provide  and  publicize  to  all  hospitals 
and  child  protective  ser\'ice  agencies  within 
the  region  ser\'ed  by  the  regional  office  a 
toll-free  number  which  physicians,  hospi- 
tals, and  child  protective  service  agencies 
may  use  to  seek  relevant  information  from 
such  directory; 

■■(2)  develop  and  coordinate  within  such 
region  other  appropriate  educational  pro- 
grams or  resources  for  ensuring  that  all 
physicians  in  the  region  have  access  to  the 
most  up-to-date  and  complete  information 
concerning  the  care  and  treatment  of  in- 
fants at  ri.>^k  with  life-threatening  congeni- 
tal impairments;  and 


■•(3)  compile  and  maintain  a  directory  of 
community  services  and  resources  within 
such  region  to  assist  parents  and  families  in 
the  care  of  infants  at  risk  with  life-threaten- 
ing congenital  impairments. 

Page  10,  line  15,  strike  out  •three"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■30". 

Page  10.  line  16,  strike  out  '"(d),"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •'(c)". 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bipartisan  amendments  that  have 
been  very  long  and  carefully  drafted 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlenborn)  and  myself  and  our  very 
able  staffs  bring  the  bill  in  line  to  com- 
plement the  HHS  regulations  that 
were  recently  adopted,  clarifies  the 
bill's  language,  eliminates  a  study  that 
we  believe  is  unnecessary,  and  provides 
additional  assistance  to  families  and 
doctors.  This  package  of  technical 
amendments: 

Complements  the  HHS  regulations 
by  providing  statutory  language  which 
conforms  with  requirements  mandated 
for  State  child  protection  agencies. 

Clarifies  language  in  the  bill  so  that 
infant  care  review  committees  are  an 
option  States  may  chose  in  addressing 
this  matter  on  a  local  level.  States  may 
utilize  existing  policies  rather  than 
create  another  agency  or  bureaucracy. 

Eliminates  the  study  of  the  number 
of  incidents  and  cases  of  infants  born 
at  risk  because  we  believe  these  stud- 
ies are  already  being  conducted,  many 
of  them  having  been  concluded. 

Creates  a  directory  of  physicians,  on 
a  regional  basis,  being  prepared  by 
HHS.  who  have  an  expertise  in  the 
treatment  of  handicapped  infants, 
that  other  physicians  may  call  and  re- 
ceive referrals.  Health  care  providers 
may  consult  these  experts  and  avoid  a 
disruption  in  the  care  of  the  infants. 
We  also  rely  upon  regional  support. 

And  creates  a  directory  of  the  re- 
sources and  State  agencies  available  to 
assist  families  and  parents  in  the  care 
of  handicapped  infants  so  that  they 
may  make  the  proper  choice. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  package. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendments.  As  I  said  in  general 
debate,  I  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  and,  as 
well,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Miller)  for  the  many  hours  of 
efforts  put  in  by  them  personally  and 
also  by  their  respective  staffs  in  meet- 
ing with  the  interested  parties.  It  was 
very  difficult  and  time  consuming. 
Many  meetings  were  held,  some  of 
those  in  my  office. 

I  think  we  had  a  very  good  dialog, 
many  good  suggestions,  and  the 
amendments  now  being  offered  by  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 
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MuFPHY)   incorporate  some  of  those 
suggestions. 

As  I  also  said  in  general  debate,  I  do 
not  want  to  give  the  impression  that 
all  controversy  about  the  bill  has  been 
removed  or  that  all  of  the  parties  have 
been  satisfied.  I  think  we  have  moved 
aheac?  very  carefully,  and  1  hope  that 
the  amendments  will  be  adopted. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CHANDLER  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENTS  OFFEREE 
BY  MR.  MURPHY 

Mr.  CHANDI^R.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  amendments  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  point  of  order. 

1  have  not  been  advised  there  is  a 
substitute.  May  1  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Washington:  Are  these  his 
amendments  or  a  substitute  for  out 
amendments? 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman 
these  are  substitutes  for  the  amend 
ments  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvaiiia.  They  had  been  com- 
monb  known  as  the  Waxinan  amend 
ments  until  today. 

The  CHAHIMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  substitute  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  'o'.lows: 

Amendmenis  offered  by  Mr.  Chandler  as 
a  suljsiitluc  for  the  amendments  offered  by 
Mi.  Murphy:  Page  4.  strike  out  line  IC  and 
all  that  follows  through  ■  lO"  in  line  15  on 
page  5  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  103. 
(a)". 

Page  5.  line  17,  strike  out  "(d)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  Hbi". 

Pagt  5.  line  19.  strike  out  (A)  Subject  to 
subparagraph  iB).  and"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof    Any  '. 

Page  6.  strike  cut  lines  1  through  4. 

Pagt  6.  line  8.  strike  out  (F),  and  iK)" 
and  iiitett  in  lieu  thereof  "and  (F)". 

Page  8,  strike  out  line  22  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "ic)"  in  line  12  on  page  9  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

Page  9.  insert  close  quotation  marks  at  the 
end  ol  line  23  and  strike  out  line  24  and  all 
tliat  lollows  through  line  4  on  page  11. 

Page  11,  insert  after  line  11  the  following: 

GUIDELINES  AND  DIRECTORY  FOR  CARE  ANE 
THtATMENl  OF  SERIOUSLY  ILL  NEWBORNS 

Sec.  108.  <a;  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  by  regulations  cstab 
lisli  guidelines  foi  advisory  committees  tc 
provide  advice  to  liospitals  that  provide  care 
foi  seriously  ill  newborns  and  to  the  physi 
.  ciaiis  and  families  using  the  hospitals  re- 
specting the  care  and  treatment  of  seriousI> 
ill  newrboMis  and  tc— 

( 1 )  provide  advice  when  decisions  are 
t)cinf  considered  to  withhold  or  withdraw 
from  such  newtorns  life  sustaining  medical 
or  surgical  treatment;  and 

(2)  recommend  institutional  policies  con- 
cerning the  withholding  or  vithdrawal  ol 
medicai  o.  sjrgical  treatment  to  such  new- 
borns. 

The  guidelines  shall  provide  that  such  advi- 
sory committees  should  include  representa- 
tives of  tne  medical,  nursing,  and  other 
health  rare  professions,  providers  of  sociai 
services,  hospitals,  organizations  which  rep- 
resent the  disabled,  and  persons  with  train- 
ing in  ethics  or  theology. 

(b)  In  order  to  insure  that  the  most  up-to- 
date  and  complete  information  regarding 
medical  treatment  procedures  and  commu- 


nity resources  is  available  to  physicians  and 
parents  who  must  make  decisions  concern- 
ing the  care  and  treatment  provided  to  seri- 
ously ill  newborns,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  instruct  each  re- 
gional office  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to— 

(IX A)  compile,  maintain,  and  update  a  di 
rectory  of  all  physicians  (including  pediatri- 
cians, neonatologists,  and  pediatric  sur- 
geons) within  the  region  served  by  the  re- 
gional office  who  have  stated  that  they 
have  expertise  in  the  provision  or  care  and 
treatment  to  seriously  ill  newborns  and  who 
have  agreed  to  l>e  included  in  such  directo- 
ry: and 

(B)  provide  and  publicize  to  all  hospitals 
within  the  region  served  by  the  regional 
office  a  toll-free  number  which  physicians 
and  hospitals  may  use  to  seek  relevant  in- 
formation from  such  directory; 

(2;  develop  and  coordinate  within  such 
region  other  appropriate  educational  pro- 
grams or  resources  for  ensuring  that  all 
physicians  in  the  region  have  access  to  the 
most  up-to-date  and  complete  information 
concerning  the  care  and  treatment  of  seri- 
ously ill  newborns,  and 

(3)  compile  and  maintain  a  directory  of 
community  services  and  resources  within 
such  region  to  assist  parents  and  families  in 
the  care  of  disabled  children. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  review  the  implementation  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  implementation  of  such 
subsections  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  legislation  which  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

STUDY 

Sec  109.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall,  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (d).  arrange  for  the  conduct  of  a 
study  of  the  issues  faced  by  hospitals,  physi- 
cians, and  other  health  care  providers,  par- 
enu.  and  society  in  the  treatment  and  care 
of  severely  impaired  newborns. 

(b)(1)  The  study  pre.scribed  by  subsection 
(a)  shall— 

(A)  identify  and  classify  the  degrees  of 
severe  impairment  in  newborns: 

(B!  compile  data  on  the  incidence  of  se- 
verely impaired  newborns  in  relation  to  the 
total  numl)er  of  live  births,  the  incidence  oi 
severely  impaired  newborns  in  each  of  the 
classifications  established  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  number  of  severely  impaired 
newborns  successfully  treated  in  each  such 
classification,  the  number  of  severely  im- 
paireC.  newborrw  that  are  treated  where 
treatment  is  unsuccessful  in  each  such  clas- 
sification, and  the  number  of  severely  im- 
paired newborns  in  each  such  classification 
where  corrected  treatment  is  not  undertak- 
en; 

(C)  identify  the  issues  involved  in  the 
medical  management  of  severely  impaired 
newborns; 

(O)  identify  the  mechanisms  currently 
used  by  hospitals  to  address  situations  in- 
volving severely  impaired  newborns; 

(E)  identify  mechanisms  currently  used  in 
the  States  to  address  and  respond  to  situa- 
tions involving  severely  impaired  newborns; 

(F)  descril)e  the  availability  of  facilities 
for  the  care  and  the  treatment  of  severely 
impaired  newborns; 

(G)  identify  the  resources  available  for, 
and  the  costs  of,  care  for  newlwrns,  includ- 
ing severely  impaired  newborns;  and 

(H)  identify  the  volunteer  and  State  agen- 
cies available  to  provide  assistance,  informa- 


tion, and  support  to  parents  of  severely  im- 
paired newborns  and  the  resources  available 
to  such  agencies. 

(2)  The  study  shall  include  an  assessment 
of  the  impact  of  the  various  alternative 
means  of  addressing  and  responding  to  situ- 
ations involving  severely  impaired  new- 
borns, including  the  impact  on— 

(A)  the  ongoing  treatment  of  newt)orrvs, 
including  severely  impaired  newborns; 

(B)  the  families  of  severely  impaired  new- 
borns; 

(C)  the  operation  of  health  care  facilities; 

(D)  the  confidentiality  of  patient-physi- 
cian relationships; 

(E)  the  liability  of  health  care  providers; 

(P)  the  availability  of  facilities  and  re- 
sources for  the  treatment  of  newborns,  in- 
cluding severely  impaired  newborns;  and 

(G)  the  resources  and  costs  of  care  for 
newtjorns.  including  severely  impaired  new- 
borns. 

(c)  The  study  prescribed  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  he  completed  not  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  A  report  shall  be  prepared  detail- 
ing the  results  of  the  study  and  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  arrange  with  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  to  conduct  the  study  pre- 
scritied  by  subsection  (a).  Under  the  ar- 
rangement the  actual  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Institute  in  conducting  such  study  will 
be  paid  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  WAXMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Chandler  amendments 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
certainly  want  to  point  out  that  it  is 
not  out  of  any  disrespect  for  the  chair- 
man or  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee  that  1  offer  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  also  want  to  reemphasize.  as  I  did 
during  general  debate,  that  what  we 
are  talking  about  here  is  a  question  of 
a  decisionmaking  process.  Tiiere  is  no 
one  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  is  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  in- 
fants. I  might  point  out  that  this 
amendment  has  very  broad  philosoph- 
ical support.  Included  as  cosponsors  or 
supporters  are  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Waxman),  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen). 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Rowland),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

This  is  also  not  a  debate  on  a  right 
to  life  or  any  other  related  issue. 

It  is  also  not  a  debate  on  section  504 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

This  amendment  that  I  propose  af- 
fects only  this  legislation  and  does  not 
impact  the  recent  HHS  regulations. 
Those  remain  in  effect. 

What  this  amendment  does  is.  it  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  HHS  to  estab- 
lish model  procedures  lo  provide  guid- 
ance to  local  health-care  facilities  de- 
siiing  to  establish  review  committees 
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which  would  advise  parents  in  deci- 
sions concerning  severely  ill  newborns. 
It  also  requires  HHS  to  establish  in 
each  regional  office  a  directory  of  phy- 
sicians having  expertise  in  the  treat- 
ment of  infants  at  risk  with  life- 
threatening  congenital  impairments. 

Third,  it  establishes  an  independent 
commission  to  study  the  broad  range 
of  issues  involved. 

Why  would  we  do  this  in  the  form  of 
a  substitute?  Why  do  we  do  this  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment? 

As  proposed,  the  Murphy-Erlenborn 
amendment  encourages  the  Govern- 
ment, I  believe,  to  second-guess  paren- 
tal decisions  regarding  what  is  the  best 
medical  treatment  for  their  child,  even 
when  that  is  not  indicated. 

D  1310 

It  places  an  impossible  burden,  I  be- 
lieve, on  the  States  to  insure  that 
medically  indicated  treatment  and  ap- 
propriate social  services  are  provided 
to  infants  at  risk  with  life-threatening 
congenital  impairments.  How  can 
States,  certainly  50  of  them,  in  any 
uniform  way  ever  meet  such  an  abso- 
lute requirement? 

The  problem  is  even  more  difficult 
on  the  States,  parents,  and  hospitals 
because  this  bill  uses  terms  that  are 
impossible  to  define  in  this  context, 
such  as  "medically  indicated  treat- 
ment" and  "appropriate  social  serv- 
ices," 

The  issue  is  extremely  complex,  with 
enormous  impact,  yet  there  has  been 
no  real  study  by  the  House.  In  fact, 
proposed  legislation  flies  in  the  face  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Bioeth- 
ics  which  studied  the  problem  and.  as 
I  indicated  earlier,  recommended  that 
the  Government  stay  out  of  this  proc- 
ess. 

Today  I  am  offering  an  amendment 
which  I  believe  allows  Congress  to  act 
positively  to  assist  infants,  their  fami- 
lies, and  physicians  in  a  most  emotion- 
al and  troubling  time  rather  than  re- 
quiring States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  to  second-guess  every  paren- 
tal decision  regarding  medical  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  in  no  way  do  I  criticize  nor 
derogate  the  sensitivity  and  compas- 
sion of  the  Members  who  are  offering 
and  supporting  this  amendment.  This 
is  a  controversial  area,  but  I  want  to 
express  a  few  thoughts  that  I  hope 
Members  will  bear  in  mind  when  they 
evaluate  whether  or  not  Mr.  Murphy's 
and  Mr.  Erlenbgrn's  minimal,  I  might 
say.  and  reasonably  conseiisus-deter- 
mined  protections  for  the  preborn  can 
be  accepted  as  a  part  of  this  child 
abuse  legislation. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  just  said  that 
Murphy-Erlenborn  second-guesses  pa- 


rental decisions.  Well,  is  it  not  odd 
that  when  it  comes  to  the  subject  of  a 
teenage  girl  seeking  an  abortion,  the 
law  insists  on  keeping  the  parents  out 
of  that  decision?  And  I  dare  say  the 
same  Members  who  support  this  well- 
intentioned  but  flawed  amendment 
also  want  to  keep  the  parents  out  of 
the  decision  as  to  whether  a  young  girl 
shall  get  an  abortion  or  not:  that  they 
will  insist,  is  none  of  the  parents'  busi- 
ness. 

So.  on  the  one  hand,  we  want  maxi- 
mum parental  decisional  authority 
over  an  infants  life  or  death,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  we  keep  the  parents 
out  of  the  abortion  decision— a  strange 
anomaly.  I  do  not  use  the  word  "hy- 
pocrisy"; I  use  the  word,  "anomaly." 
But  that  is  what  it  is. 

Now,  governmental  intervention: 
Nobody  likes  the  Government  sticking 
its  nose  into  private  decisions,  but  I 
suggest  that  there  is  something  more 
important  here  than  a  parent  deciding 
whether  Junior  gets  the  car  tonight. 
We  are  talking  about  this  human 
person— not  animal,  not  vegetable,  not 
mineral,  not  a  tumor,  not  an  exhibit 
on  a  slide  under  a  microscope,  but  a 
born  person.  Oh.  yes.  not  perfect,  not 
planned,  not  privileged,  but  handi- 
capped and  maybe  does  not  measure 
up  to  the  physical  or  mental  standards 
that  are  set  by  some  committee  imple- 
menting the  quality-of-life  ethic,  but. 
nonetheless,  human,  defective,  crip- 
pled, handicapped,  less  than  perfect,  a 
born  person.  So  all  the  semantic  eva- 
sions about  not  being  a  person,  not 
being  yet  born,  not  being  human  life, 
we  cannot  really  use  those.  We  have 
got  a  human  being  here. 

So  the  question  really  is.  Does  the 
Constitution  apply  to  that  person,  the 
Constitution  which  says  that  no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  life  with- 
out due  process  of  law  nor  deprived  of 
equal  protection  of  the  law? 

You  would  not  starve  a  yellow  dog  in 
your  basement  to  death  without  the 
cruelty  society  prosecuting  you.  But 
that  is  what  they  did  in  Bloomington 
with  the  imprimatur  of  the  courts— 
the  courts— which  are  set  up  to  en- 
force the  law.  the  law  which  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  weak  from  the 
strong.  That  is  all  it  does.  All  those 
law  books,  all  they  do  is  protect  the 
weak  from  the  strong. 

Now,  I  am  for  parental  authority.  I 
wish  we  had  more  parental  authority. 
I  wish  the  schools  stood  in  locus  par- 
ents. But  parents  are  not  infallible, 
and  they  may  have  a  serious  problem 
in  having  to  raise  a  child  that  presents 
a  terrible  burden.  It  takes  heroism  to 
save  a  life,  and  it  may  take  extensive, 
prolonged  heroism  to  take  care  of  a 
handicapped  child. 

That  is  not  the  question.  Society 
owes  those  parents  and  children  help 
and  support  and  ought  to  help  and 
support  them.  But  the  question  is:  Is 
that     little,     defenseless,     vulnerable 


child  that  cannot  escape,  that  cannot 
vote,  that  cannot  rise  up  in  the  streets, 
entitled  to  equal  protection  of  the  law, 
entitled  to  be  treated  equally  well  with 
a  dog  or  with  a  cat  or  with  an  animal? 

Now,  that  really  is  the  question.  The 
quality  of  life?  Let  me  tell  the  Mem- 
bers about  the  Bloomington  baby.  It 
was  not  just  that  the  baby  had  Downs 
syndrome  and  maybe  would  not  have 
been  able  to  attain  a  high  IQ— maybe. 
You  can  learn  a  lot  from  a  Downs  syn- 
drome child,  as  you  know.  They  do  not 
know  much  about  greed  or  selfishness. 
They  can  teach  us  about  love.  But 
there  were  families  that  wanted  to 
adopt  that  child.  That  is  the  tragedy. 
They  say,  "If  the  parents  can't  carry 
that  burden,  give  us  your  child.  We 
will  do  it.  We  have  an  excess  of  love 
for  the  child." 

Now,  the  baby  died.  That  is  as  tragic 
an  event  as  ever  happened  in  this  cen- 
tury. Stalin  said,  "One  death  is  a  trag- 
edy. A  million  deaths  are  statistics." 
But  I  suggest  to  the  Members  we 
should  give  this  minimal  protection  to 
this  little  unwanted  child.  Somebody 
may  want  that  child. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members 
to  think  very  carefully  and,  with  com- 
passion, reject  the  Chandler  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute 
amendments. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  is  a  hard  act  to  follow, 
but  I  agree  with  everything  that  he 
said. 

Let  me  also  suggest  that  no  one  yet 
has  questioned  the  right  of  the  au- 
thorities, under  the  Rehabilitation 
Act,  under  the  Child  Abuse  Act,  or 
under  State  statutes,  to  review  deci- 
sions that  parents  make  about  handi- 
capped children  who  are  not  new-born 
infants.  There  have  been  many  cases 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  par- 
ents are  making  the  proper  decision 
about  providing  food,  nutrition,  fluid, 
maintenance,  or  the  medically  indicat- 
ed treatment  for  a  victim  of  an  auto 
accident  or  a  skiing  accident,  whatever 
it  might  be.  The  authorities  have  the 
right  to  review  that  decision,  and  if 
the  parents  are  not  giving,  with  that 
decision,  proper  treatment  and  main- 
tenance for  that  child,  the  authorities 
may  step  in  to  see  that  the  child  gets 
proper  treatment  and  maintenance. 

How  is  it  any  different  for  the  new- 
born? An  unspoken  assumption  by 
those  who  have  been  opposing  this 
effort  is  that  somehow  or  other  the 
newborn  is  not  quite  fully  human.  The 
law  unfortunately,  in  my  opinion,  now 
says  the  pre-bom.  the  fetus,  is  not 
human  and  is,  therefore,  not  entitled 
to  the  full  protection  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Should  we  go  that  next  step  now  by 
adopting  this  amendment  that  has  the 
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philosophy  behind  it  that  the  newborn 
also  is  not  quite  human?  Should  we 
adopt  the  arguments  that  are  being 
made  that  the  quality  of  the  life  of 
that  newborn  may  be  a  factor  or  the 
principal  factor  that  is  utilized  in  de- 
termining whether  that  child  has  an 
opportunity  to  live  or  shall  die  because 
the  death  has  been  procured  by  with- 
holding medical  treatment,  food,  and 
fluid  maintenance? 

I  submit  that  if  we  do  allow  public 
policy  to  go  that  next  step  to  deny  the 
humanness  of  the  newborn  and  to 
adopt  the  quality-of-life  argument,  it 
can  then  be  extended  even  further. 

How  about  at  the  other  end  of  life? 
Not  the  newborn  but  one  whose  useful 
life  appears  to  have  come  to  an  end, 
one  who  is  senile,  who  really  has  little 
or  no  opportunity  for  what  some 
would  call  a  good  quality  of  life.  Will 
we  then  in  the  next  step  say,  "Well, 
yes,  we  can  also  make  those  life  or 
death  decisions  for  these  people  be- 
cause, having  become  senile,  they  are 
not  quite  human,  either"? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  do  that,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
obligation  of  this  Congress  to  establish 
public  policy  clearly  by  the  rejection 
of  this  amendment  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Murphy  amendment  and  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  and  not  rely 
merely  upon  regulations  that  are  tran- 
sitory at  best  and  can  be  changed 
without  elected  officials  such  as  our- 
selves in  this  body  making  that  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected  and  the  Murphy 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

D  1320 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  certainly  want  to  correct  one  state- 
ment, that  the  philosophy  of  this  leg- 
islation, this  amendment,  is  not  that 
those  who  proposed  it  believe  that 
there  is  anything  less  human  about 
handicapped  infants.  That  is  the  fur- 
thest thing  from  our  minds. 

We  find  ourselves.  I  think,  in  a  socie- 
ty with  the  tragedy  of  facing  the  deci- 
sion in  the  first  place.  It  was  so  much 
simpler  then  when  technology  did  not 
make  life  maintenance  as  possible  as  it 
is  today. 

So  now  we  face  the  question  and  as  a 
rational,  caring,  human  society,  we 
have  to  come  to  a  conclusion  about  it; 
so  you  face  then  a  situation  where 
very  often  you  are  not  absolutely  sure, 
where  well-meaning  people,  where  pro- 
fessionals and  clergy  will  disagree  as  to 
the  course  of  treatment  to  follow, 
whether  there  should  be  any  treat- 
ment at  all,  whether  it  should  be  limit- 
ed or  whether  it  should  be  unlimited 
in  an  attempt  to  sustain  life.  That  is 
the  question. 

So  that  being  the  case  then,  who  is  it 
that  is  best  equipped  to  make  the  deci- 
sion? I  am  a  conservative  on  this  point. 
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I  think  it  rests  with  the  individual. 
That  is  what  Thomas  Jefferson  talked 
about.  That  is  why  we  have  tolerance 
on  this  podium  in  front  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hyde,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Erlenborn 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes.) 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  we 
understand  in  this  country  that  for 
people  to  experience  and  to  have  free- 
dom, it  is  to  make  decisions  for  them- 
selves, and  in  this  case  for  their  loved 
ones. 

Now,  if  in  a  case  where  there  is  the 
obvious  abuse  of  the  right  of  the  child, 
of  course  the  Constitution  protects 
that  child.  It  does  now. 

I  suspect  that  under  any  proposal 
that  we  could  bring  out,  that  there 
will  be  mistakes  made.  I  think  the 
judgment  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington or  the  State  of  Illinois  could  be 
just  as  faulty  as  the  judgment  of  John 
Erlenborn.  That  is  just  the  way  life  is; 
but  I  would  rather  give  you  the  deci- 
sion than  to  take  it  away  from  you  and 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  some  bureau- 
crat. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Let  me  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  reject  the  con- 
cept that  the  argument  is  what  type  of 
medical  treatment  should  be  afforded 
to  the  handicapped  infant,  the  new- 
bom.  That  is  not  the  argument. 

All  we  are  saying  here  is  medically 
indicated  treatment.  That  is  a  medical 
decision.  That  is  not  a  decision  that  I 
am  going  to  make  or  the  gentleman  is 
going  to  make  or  the  courts  would 
make,  unless  there  is  a  medical  contro- 
versy. 

The  question  is,  Will  the  same  medi- 
cal treatment  be  given  the  handi- 
capped as  the  nonhandicapped?  That 
is  what  this  whole  argument  is  about. 
Do  the  handicapped  have  the  same 
rights  to  honest  medical  decisions  as 
the  nonhandicapped? 

The  question  is.  Are  we  going  to 
allow  quality  of  life  arguments,  saying 
that  this  handicapped  child  has  lesser 
rights  to  that  medically  indicated 
treatment? 

We  are  not  going  to  second-guess  the 
medical  profession.  I  know  that  is 
their  fear,  but  we  are  talking  about 
handicapped  versus  nonhandicapped. 
That  is  all  we  are  addressing  here. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
and  if  I  have  time,  I  will  then  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  stated  the  question 
precisely.  The  Government  is  not 
going  to  be  telling  the  doctor  nor  the 
parents  what  type  of  treatment  over 


some  other  type  of  treatment  they 
should  receive;  but  the  fact  is  that 
there  are  many  children  that  are  per- 
mitted to  die  because  minimal  routine 
medical  care  is  withheld  from  them 
and  the  parents  who  have  the  emo- 
tional trauma  of  being  confronted 
with  this  horrendous  decision  and 
seeing  ahead  a  bleak  prospect  may 
well  not  be  at  that  time  and  in  that 
place  the  best  people  to  decide;  but  I 
suggest  to  you  if  that  child  were  black, 
you  could  not  withhold  medical  rea- 
sonable, ordinary— not  heroic,  not  all 
kinds  of  expensive  machines,  although 
I  suggest  that  the  dialysis  machine  is 
very  costly  and  we  use  it  on  anybody 
that  needs  It;  but  I  suggest  that  a 
question  of  life  or  death  for  a  born 
person  ought  to  belong  to  nobody, 
whether  they  are  parents  or  not.  The 
Constitution  ought  to  protect  that 
child. 

All  that  the  Erlenbom-Murphy  leg- 
islation does  is  make  that  decision 
open  to  people  who  do  not  have  and 
are  not  confronted  with  the  emotional 
trauma  nor  with  having  to  face  the 
burden;  but  the  individual  has  to  be 
protected  and  get  equal  protection  of 
the  law. 

Because  they  are  handicapped,  they 
are  not  to  be  treated  differently  than 
if  they  were  a  woman  or  a  Hispanic  or 
an  American  Indian  or  black.  They  are 
handicapped.  That  is  a  mental  condi- 
tion or  a  physical  condition;  but  by 
God.  they  are  human,  and  nobody  has 
the  right  to  kill  them  by  passive  star- 
vation or  anything  else. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  promised  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  may  have  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Hyde),  let  me  just  ask  something.  The 
debate  so  far  has  been  in  the  context 
of  the  handicapped  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Bloomington  baby,  which  had 
Downes  Syndrome,  a  generally  recog- 
nized "handicap."  But  when  we  talk 
about  medically  indicated  treatment, 
and  this  is  one  thing  that  troubled  me 
in  drafting  this  amendment  to  try  to 
improve  the  language  in  the  original 
bill.  I  assume  we  are  also  talking 
about— I  do  not  want  to  use  the  word 
handicapped,  but  a  medical  condition, 
if  you  will.  We  know  there  are  babies 
born  with  the  brain  outside  the  skull. 
There  are  babies  that  are  born  with 
their  intestines  outside.  There  are  un- 
believable conditions  which  newborn 
babies  are  saddled  with. 

We  visited  the  Jackson  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Miami,  and  we  saw  a 
number  of  these  babies  where  it  would 
just  be  a  soul-wrenching  decision  for 
the  parents  who  expected  so  much. 

I  am  just  trying  to  determine  wheth- 
er ve  are  not  placing  limits  on  medical 
judgments   about   medical   treatment 


for  a  child  whom  we  would  not  consid- 
er as  having  recognized  handicaps,  but 
medical  conditions  that  are  far  beyond 
our  lay  persons  ability  to  comprehend. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlenborn)  started  to  point  out,  we 
are  not  dictating  or  trying  to  dictate 
the  medical  treatment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Erlen- 
born was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  would  assume  it  would  be 
the  intent  of  the  amendment,  as  I  sat 
in  the  discussions,  to  continue  to  allow 
the  doctors  and  the  parents  to  make 
determinations  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  talked  about, 
the  heroic  determinations  of  turning 
loose  on  their  child  all  the  extra  spe- 
cial things  that  we  can  do  in  medical 
practice  today. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  answer  to  the  gentleman,  let  me  say 
that  the  gentleman  is  right.  It  is  our 
intention  here  not  to  specify  what 
kind  of  treatment  should  be  rendered, 
except  that  it  be  the  same  treatment 
that  would  be  rendered  to  a  nonhandi- 
capped person,  that  there  should  not 
be  discrimination  based  upon  the 
handicapped  condition. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  in  the 
amendment  pending  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murphy) 
has  offered,  there  is  the  adoption  of 
the  voluntary  medical  review  panel  in 
the  health  care  institutions.  I  think 
this  is  going  to  eliminate,  if  not  entire- 
ly, most  of  the  controversy,  because 
instead  of  letting  the  one  family 
doctor  and  the  parents  make  the  deci- 
sion, here  in  those  institutions  that 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportuni- 
ty of  using  the  medical  review  panel, 
they  will  have  the  panel  to  determine 
what  is  the  medically  indicated  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  After 
that  decision  is  made,  and  let  us 
assume  that  it  is  a  decision  that  we  all 
agree  with,  is  that  doctor  or  those  par- 
ents, that  priest,  are  they  now  liable 
for  child  abuse?  That  is  what  concerns 
me.  If  somebody  disagrees  with  that 
decision  and  an  interested  party  now 
brings  a  lawsuit  and  files  charges 
against  these  parents  who  have  gone 
through  these  decisions,  would  they  be 
liable  for  child  abuse? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do 
not  think  anyone  contemplates  that 
they  would  be  charged  with  child 
abuse.  I  cannot  envision  any  circum- 


stance where  they  would,  unless  they 
took  an  absolutely  arbitrary  attitude 
that  was  demonstrably  meant  to  take 
a  life  when  the  life  could  have  been 
and  should  have  been  saved.  No  one  is 
going  to  do  that.  That  just  is  not  going 
to  happen. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  say  that  I  would  disagree  with 
that  assurance  that  the  gentleman  has 
given  us.  After  all,  we  have  that  situa- 
tion in  New  York  where  the  parents 
have  been  faced  with  this  horrible 
tragedy  trying  to  make  their  decision. 
They  have  consulted  with  the  medical 
people.  They  have  consulted  with 
their  consciences.  They  may  well  have 
consulted  with  the  clergy  as  well.  If 
somebody  did  not  agree  with  their  de- 
cision, when  someone  did  not  agree 
with  their  decision,  they  brought  them 
into  court  and  asked  that  the  parents 
be  removed  from  responsibility. 

I  believe  under  this  bill,  to  answer 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Miller)  that  if  some- 
one disagrees  with  a  conclusion  that 
was  reached,  that  the  parents  may 
well  find  themselves  accused  of  child 
abuse  under  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

1  would  not  accept  those  assurances  if 
someone  disagrees  with  the  parents. 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Let  me  just  say. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  a  red 
herring. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
born) has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Erlenborn  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 

2  additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  quite  a  red  herring.  I  think 
it  is  a  legitimate  concern. 

We  are  talking  about  discrimination 
against  the  handicapped  and,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  HHS  regulations  were 
filed  based  upon  504,  which  protects 
individuals  against  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  handicap  where  Federal 
services  and  dollars  are  involved. 

Now  we  are  talking  about  putting  it 
into  the  child  abuse  bill.  I  guess  my 
concern  is  that  this  language  asks  for 
expectations  that  none  of  us  really  be- 
lieve can  be  fulfilled  because  even 
though  all  parties  do  agree,  if  we  were 
to  get  an  agreement  among  any  5  or  20 
of  us,  or  everybody  here  on  the  floor, 
somebody  can  still  come  in  and  people 
can  find  themselves,  loving  parents, 
caring  doctors,  the  family's  religious 


adviser,  friends  themselves,  hauled  in 
for  child  abuse. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Let  me  say  I  do 
believe  this  is  a  red  herring.  There  are 
no  criminal  sanctions  in  this  bill. 

Child  abuse  laws  are  State  laws.  We 
already  have  medical  review  panels 
that  have  been  voluntarily  adopted  by 
health  care  institutions. 

This  bill  in  no  way  changes  the  defi- 
nition of  child  abuse,  in  no  way 
amends  the  laws  of  the  States,  in  no 
way  puts  these  doctors  and  health 
care  professionals  in  any  more  jeop- 
ardy than  they  are  today,  and  it  is  ab- 
solutely a  red  herring  argument  to 
haul  this  out  and  say  that  somehow  or 
other  if  this  bill  passes  we  are  going  to 
be  putting  at  risk  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  some  way  they  were  not  before. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Let  me 
just  ask  you,  what  would  the  State's 
attorney  charge  somebody  with  who 
violated  the  provisions  of  the  statute? 
It  is  under  the  Child  Abuse  Act. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  There  are  no 
criminal  sanctions  in  this  bill.  He  will 
charge  them  with  nothing. 

This  is  preventative.  There  are  no 
criminal  sanctions. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Chandler  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  understand  at 
the  outset  what  this  debate  and  this 
amendment  are  not  about.  This 
amendment  is  not  about  the  contro- 
versial regulations  that  have  been 
much  publicized  at  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  that  vari- 
ous medical  and  hospital  and  disability 
groups  have  been  working  on.  Those 
regulations  are  based  on  a  completely 
different  statute.  Those  regulations 
are  based  on  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
and  make  provisions  that  affect  an- 
other section  of  the  law. 

I  do  not  mean  to  support  or  oppose 
regulations  at  this  time.  They  will 
stand  or  fall  on  their  own  merits,  but 
they  are  not  before  this  House  today. 
The  Chandler  amendment  is  also  not 
an  attempt  to  address  the  complicated 
issues  of  section  504  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  As  you  will  note,  H.R.  1904 
contains  clear  language  saying  that 
this  bill  is  not  to  be  used  to  limit  any 
protection  of  that  act. 

The  Chandler  amendment  does  not 
amend  that  portion  of  H.R.  1904  and 
would  not  affect  the  legal  status  of 
section  504  in  any  way. 

It  simply  says  that  in  this  bill  which 
deals  with  child  abuse  money  to  go  to 
the  States  we  should  not  impose  a 
whole  new  set  of  regulations  on  the 
States  which  will  be  confusing  to  the 
hospitals  and  to  the  patients. 

Why  do  we  need  this  bill?  This  bill 
says  that  if  the  State  does  not  adopt 
its  own  set  of  regtilations,  and  does  not 
ask  the  hospital  to  abide  by  the  State 
regulations  in  addition  to  the  Federal 
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regulations,  the  State  will  lose  the 
money  to  carry  out  its  child  abuse  pro- 
grams. That  is  the  sanction  under  this 
bill.  We  are  going  to  punish  a  State  by 
holding  back  their  child  abuse  funds 
so  they  caimot  do  any  work  to  deal 
with  the  child  abuse  problems. 

The  Chandler  amendment  to  the 
amendment  would  instead  provide 
guidelines  for  local  hospitals  to  create 
local  review  committees.  This  ap- 
proach is  patterned  after  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Biomedical  Ethics. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  appropriate  or 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  intrude  in  these  tragic  cases  at  all. 
E>ecisions  concerning  medical  treat- 
ment of  severely  handicapped  new- 
boms  should  be  left  to  those  most  in- 
volved: the  parents,  their  doctors,  and 
their  clergy. 

But  since  the  HHS  regulations  have 
been  promulgated,  it  is  particularly  iri- 
appropriate  for  us  now  to  adopt  addi- 
tional statutory  language  to  deal  with 
Infant  Doe  and  its  family. 

However  you  may  feel  about  the 
final  regulations,  you  should  not  sup- 
port another  set  of  laws,  regulation 
upon  regulation.  This  can  only  serve 
to  confuse  hospital,  doctor,  nurse,  and 
parent  about  which  rule  to  follow  and 
which  procedure  is  required  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  child,  but  in  the  inter- 
est of  Federal  and  State  bureaucracies. 
Because  of  this  confusion,  all  medi- 
cal groups— the  AMA.  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  even  many 
groups  that  have  supported  the  De- 
partment's regulations— oppose  the 
language  of  this  bill. 

Parents  should  have  sufficient  medi- 
cal information  to  understand  their 
choice.  The  Chandler  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  of  a  directory  of 
health  care  providers  with  the  best  ex- 
pertise in  treating  handicapped  in- 
fants. 

What  it  does  not  and  should  not  pro- 
vide are  committees  of  bureaucrats 
and  teams  of  lawyers  to  second-guess 
and  overrule  the  informed  decisions  of 
parents  and  doctors  and  clergy.  Fami- 
lies alone  will  know  the  grief  of  dying 
children.  With  all  available  support, 
families  alone  should  be  left  to  make 
the  decisions  about  treating  their  chil- 
dren. 
For  those  who  think  that  Govern- 
■  ment  should  not  be  involved  in  our 
lives.  I  ask  you  to  step  back  and  look 
at  what  is  being  accomplished.  The 
Department  is  looking  at  setting  up  a 
Federal  regulatory  scheme  to  deal 
with  intruding.  1  believe,  in  the  right 
of  the  parents  to  get  information  to 
make  a  decision  as  to  their  newborn 
baby. 

Now.  this  bill  would  have  us  set  a 
whole  new  set  under  the  State  auspic- 
es, regulation  on  top  of  regulation. 

If  we  pass  this  bill  and  define  that  as 
child  abuse,  we  could  withhold  money 
from  the  State.  We  can  bring  people 


Into  court  and  say  they  are  guilty  of 
child  abuse. 

What  have  we  accomplished  then? 
Nothing  other  than  trying  to  say 
again  and  again  and  again  how  we  feel 
very  concerned  about  newborns. 

The  Federal  child  abuse  statute  is  a 
most  inappropriate  forum  for  discuss- 
ing these  heartrending  decisions.  How- 
ever much  reasonable  people  may 
differ  about  the  right  to  die  or  the  im- 
portance of  the  quality  of  life,  no  one 
can  argue  that  a  decision  by  parents, 
doctors,  and  clergymen  Is  the  same  as 
beating  or  sexually  molesting  a  child. 

The  remedy  for  noncompliance  with 
this  section  would,  indeed,  only  make 
the  problems  of  real  child  abuse  far 
worse.  If  one  hospital  disagrees  with 
HHS  on  the  appropriate  treatment  for 
a  child  and  the  State  does  not  enforce 
the  HHS  judgment,  the  entire  State 
would  be  ineligible  for  child  abuse 
funds. 

I  ask  you,  who  suffers  if  child  abuse 
money  is  withdrawn?  Not  hospital  ad- 
ministrators. Not  physicians.  Not  even 
the  family  of  Baby  Doe.  The  victims 
of  H.R.  1904's  remedy  are  all  the 
abused  and  molested  children  of  a 
State. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  bill  and 
the  committee  amendment  are  badly 
drafted  in  attempting  to  reach  any 
reasonable  or  humanitarian  interest. 
The  terms  "necessary  medical  treat- 
ment," "general  care,"  and  even 
"ensure"— all  are  vague  and  unclear. 
Physicians  and  parents  attempting  to 
follow  such  directives  will  be  forced  to 
prolong  even  those  severe  cases  that 
everyone  would  agree  are  only  hope- 
less pain.  Ironically,  avoiding  this 
hopeless  pain  would  make  profession- 
als and  families  run  the  risk  of  being 
labeled— and  even  prosecuted— as 
"child  abusers." 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Chandler 
amendment.  This  body  is  unprepared 
to  decide  each  Baby  Doe  case  this 
afternoon.  Even  if  it  were  scientifically 
and  professionally  trained,  it  would 
not  have  the  moral  right  to  force  its 
own  decisions  into  thoughtful  and 
painful  family  judgments. 

The  American  Medical  Association, 
the  American  Hospital  Association, 
the  Federation  of  American  Hospitals, 
the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics, 
the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges,  the  American  College  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecologists,  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Family  Physicians, 
the  National  Association  of  Children's 
Hospitals,  and  related  institutions  all 
support  the  Chandler  amendment. 

I  would  urge  that  we  agree  to  the 
Chandler  amendment  and  go  forward 
and  renew  the  authorizations  for  the 
child  abuse  program. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  sub- 
stitute. 


I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  substitutes 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  Washington. 

I  think  the  debate  today  demon- 
strates we  have  a  sober  realization 
that  this  very  sensitive  matter  directly 
affects  families  in  a  most  personal  and 
immediate  way.  I  hope  none  of  us  will 
ever  be  faced  with  making  a  decision 
about  the  medical  care  to  be  given  to  a 
newborn  baby  with  life-threatening 
impairment.  Yet  some  people  will  be 
faced  with  such  decisions. 

The  question  here  is.  who  will  make 
that  decision:  The  loving  parents  in 
consultation  with  trusted  doctors  and 
clergy,  or  Government  bureaucrats? 
That  is  the  question.  Let  no  one  say 
otherwise. 

This  substitute  leaves  the  decision 
with  parents,  juid  in  my  opinion,  they 
probably  need  our  prayers  far  more 
than  they  need  laws  and  regulations. 

I  have  given  this  matter  a  great  deal 
of  thought,  as  I  said,  and  have  consult- 
ed with  a  number  of  people  with  expe- 
rience in  this  most  difficult  of  human 
situations. 

At  length.  I  have  concluded  that  the 
role  of  Government  advocated  by 
some  has  no  appropriate  place  in  these 
decisions. 

The  new  HHS  rule  issued  in  early 
January,  after  months  of  discussion 
with  medical  and  disability  groups,  is 
based  on  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  These  new  regulations,  which 
the  administration  has  said  are  ade- 
quate, are  by  no  means  the  same  as 
what  is  in  this  bill  or  in  the  Murphy- 
Erlenborn  amendment.  Those  provi- 
sions are  based  on  the  child  abuse 
laws. 

The  new  HHS  rule  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  original  regulation  of 
last  year,  definitely  an  improvement. 
It  encourages  the  establishment  of 
local  hospital  review  committees  and 
reduces  the  earlier  emphasis  on  direct 
Government  intervention. 

I  fear  the  implications  of  inviting 
bureaucrats  to  make  review-and-reject 
decisions  that  loving  parents  have 
made  with  their  doctors  and  clergy. 
Government  cannot  provide  a  uniform 
answer  to  these  most  intimate  and 
personal  tragedies.  Government 
cannot  do  this  and  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  try.  Each  case  is  unique  and 
can  be  decided  only  by  those  intimate- 
ly involved. 

Our  substitute  provides  the  right  ap- 
proach and  is  more  in  tune  with  the 
new  HHS  regulations. 
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The  substitute  will  require  HHS  to 
establish  guidelines  to  assist  hospitals 
and  doctors  who  deal  with  severely  im- 
paired newborn  infants.  These  guide- 
lines would  include  procedures  for 
local  hospital  review  committees  to 
provide  professional  advice  on  individ- 


ual cases  and  to  recommend  overall  in- 
stitutional policy. 

The  substitute  is  patterned  on  the 
formal  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Biomedical 
Ethics.  It  requires  HHS  to  establish  a 
national  commission  to  study  the  med- 
ical and  ethical  issues  involved  in  the 
care  of  infants  with  severe  birth  de- 
fects. Finally,  the  substitute  requires 
HHS  regional  offices  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  directory  of  physicians 
having  expertise  in  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  infants  with  severe  birth  de- 
fects. These  doctors  can  also  act  as 
consultants  in  cases  involving  severely 
handicapped  infants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  these  most  diffi- 
cult situations,  I  believe  the  inevitable 
agony  will  be  less  if  these  decisions  are 
left  with  the  families  involved.  The 
parents  will  decide,  after  consultation 
with  medical  professionals  and  clergy, 
on  the  basis  of  love.  In  any  event,  it  is 
the  family  that  must  live  with  the  de- 
cision and  the  Government  bureau- 
crats must  not  be  involved. 

I  have  heard  fine  statements  from 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  from  both 
gentlemen  from  Illinois.  They  share 
the  same  concern  about  human  life  as 
I  share.  My  point  is  this,  that  I  do  not 
want  the  bureaucrats  from  Washing- 
ton or  a  regional  level  to  prescribe 
treatment  over  the  objections  of  the 
parents,  the  doctors,  and  clergy  in- 
volved. 

We  all  agree  that  newborns  should 
have  every  opportunity  to  grow  up  in 
a  society  of  freedom  and  have  the 
same  rights  that  we  all  have.  That  is 
not  the  issue  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Quillen)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Quil- 
len was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  The  newborn,  if  he 
or  she  is  suffering  to  the  point  of 
death  and  they  have  to  call  the  region- 
al office  or  call  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
say,  'Get  a  man  on  a  plane  down  here 
♦o  this  hospital  and  tell  us  what  we 
siiould  do,"  and  in  the  meantime  this 
infant,  this  severely  handicapped  indi- 
vidual, could  die  before  the  bureau- 
crats can  act.  Is  this  the  next  step? 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  that  we  would 
have  legislation  to  direct  us  in  that 
vein.  I  do  not  say  that  the  sponsors  of 
the  Murphy-Erlenborn  amendment 
have  that  in  mind,  but  they  are  open- 
ing the  door  for  the  bureaucrats  to 
take  over  and  we  must  stop  that  ap- 
proach dead  in  its  tracks. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  the  gentle- 
man is  extremely  eloquent.  As  he  de- 
scribes it,  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him 
and  I  would  vote  against  such  a  bill. 


The  only  trouble  is  he  is  not  describ- 
ing our  bill. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
describing  my  substitute  and  the  gen- 
tleman's (Mr.  ERLENBORN)  amendment. 
I  think  if  we  look  at  a  letter  from  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges signed  by  Dr.  John  A.  Cooper, 
and  dated  February  1,  we  will  see  that 
they  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Murphy-Erlenborn  amendment.  Let 
me  read: 

Association  of  American 

Medical  Colleges, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  1.  1984. 
Hon.  Jahes  H.  Quillen. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Quillen:  The  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  <AAMC)  is  op- 
posed to  one  provision  in  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Reauthorization 
Act  (H.R.  1904)  now  being  considered  by  the 
House.  As  stated  in  the  letter  sent  to  all 
members  of  Congress  on  November  4,  1983 
by  nine  major  organizations  representing 
medical  care,  including  the  AAMC,  we  have 
grave  misgivings  about  the  section  of  this 
bill  that  would  interject  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  state  child  abuse  protective 
agencies  into  the  decisions  about  medical 
treatment  that  parents  must  make  when 
their  child  is  bom  with  life-threatening  or 
other  severe  medical  problems.  The  bill  pro- 
poses that  they  would  be  subject  to  criminal 
action  if  their  difficult  decisions  are  at  vari- 
ance with  the  views  of  the  government. 

Most  severely  ill  infants  are  cared  for  by 
the  clinical  faculty  of  the  medical  schools  in 
affiliated  teaching  hospitals.  Research  car- 
ried on  in  these  institutions  has  developed 
medical  treatment  and  new  procedures 
which  make  it  possible  for  babies  with  for- 
merly fatal  conditions  to  live  productive 
lives.  We  will  continue  to  develop  ways  to 
improve  the  medical  care  for  these  unfortu- 
nate infants  and  are  certain  that  by  pushing 
back  the  boundaries  of  biomedical  knowl- 
edge more  of  them  can  be  saved  to  contrib- 
ute to  society. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  includes  a  provision, 
offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn,  that  would  label 
some  medical  treatment  decided  upon  by 
parents,  in  consultation  with  their  physi- 
cian, to  be  child  abuse.  It  also  includes  a  re- 
quirement for  a  "hot  line"  that  could 
summon  investigators  from  state  and  feder- 
al agencies  that  would  add  to  the  distress  of 
already  distraught  parents.  Prom  past  expe- 
rience, we  know  that  these  investigations 
bring  disruption  of  hospital  care  to  all  in- 
fants. The  requirements  imposed  by  the  leg- 
islation would  also  so  overwhelm  child 
abuse  agencies  that  they  could  not  ade- 
quately carry  out  their  other  responsibilities 
to  prevent  real  child  abuse. 

The  Association  enthusiastically  supports 
the  amendment  that  you,  Mr.  Chandler  and 
Mr.  Waxman  have  introduced.  It  provides  a 
more  rational  approach  by  encouraging  the 
voluntary  development  of  review  boards  by 
hospitals  made  up  of  medical  and  ethical  ex- 
perts and  members  of  the  community  who 
can  provide  advice  to  parents,  physicians, 
and  other  health  care  personnel  about  the 
treatment  of  ."severely  ill  infants.  Your 
amendment  would  preserve  the  rights  of 
parents  to  make  rational  decisions  and  the 
important    and    long-standing   relationship 


between  physicians,  their  patients,  and  the 
patients'  parents. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  D.  Cooper.  M.D. 

I  think  if  we  take  advice  from  the 
professionals,  the  doctors  involved, 
that  we  will  see  that  the  Goverrunent 
has  no  place  in  this  society  in  the  role 
proposed  for  Murphy-Erlenborn.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  substitute 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Murphy-Erlen- 
born amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  advise  the  Members  that  there 
are  20  minutes  remaining  under  the 
time  limitation,  and  that  there  are 
three  amendments  pending  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  speak  to  the 
amendment  from  the  perspective  of 
one  who  has  been  involved  in  making 
these  decisions  before  with  families, 
and  we  are  not  talking  about  whether 
or  not  this  newborn  handicapped  is 
fully  a  human  being  or  not.  I  have 
never  been  a  member  of  a  hospital 
staff  that  we  did  not  have  a  committee 
that  would  address  this  particular 
problem.  I  have  been  involved  with 
parents  in  the  utter  depravity  of  this 
situation,  a  situation  where  there  has 
been  abject  hopelessness,  a  situation 
where  the  parents  already  find  almost 
insurmountable  the  decision  to  be 
made.  I  believe  that  in  this  particular 
legislation  we  will  see  the  focus  possi- 
bly taken  away  from  the  family  and 
the  doctor  and  the  clergy  and  maybe 
put  into  the  courts. 

We  are  having  increasing  difficulty 
now  with  the  new  and  highly  sophisti- 
cated life  support  systems  that  we 
have,  in  making  the  decision  about 
what  to  do  with  badly  handicapped 
newborn  children.  To  not  recognize 
the  part  that  the  family  has  to  play  in 
this  decision,  and  may  possibly  be  re- 
moved from  them,  is  unconscionable.  I 
believe,  on  our  part. 

I  think  that  doctors  will  feel  in  jeop- 
ardy. Many  doctors  now  feel  in  jeop- 
ardy with  people  who  are  severely 
handicapped,  possibly  because  of  brain 
death  and  are  being  kept  alive  on  ex- 
traordinary life  support  systems,  they 
are  fearful  of  what  might  take  place 
and  being  brought  into  court.  I  see  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  happening  under 
this  particular  situation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  the  Chandler  amend- 
ment. 

I  must  say  that  this  was  one  set  of 
circumstances  that  gave  me  a  good 
deal  of  thought.  I  was  not  quite  sure 
how  I  was  going  to  come  down  on  this 
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issue,  having  worked  in  the  DA's  office 
with  so  many  child  abuse  and  child 
abuse  homicide  cases.  I  really  was  not 
sure  what  I  was  going  to  do.  but  I 
must  tell  you  that  I  have  done  a  lot  of 
study  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  overstating  the  case  to  say  that  this 
is  likely  to  be  the  most  intensely  per- 
sonal and  gut-wrenching  legislation  we 
will  deal  with  this  year.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  not  to  have  a  strong  emo- 
tional reaction  to  the  -Baby  Doe"  situ- 
ations which  have  arisen.  The  commit- 
tee report  on  this  bill  says,  and  I 
quote: 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Committee  to  save 
the  life  to  any  at-risk  infant  (whether  or  not 
family  members  agree  with  the  judgment  of 
the  attending  physician)  when  the  attend- 
ing physician  deems  it  medically  reasonable 
to  do  so. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Member 
of  this  body  who  would  not  be  able  to 
understand  the  motivation  of  the  com- 
mittee in  that  statement.  I  certainly 
understand  it.  Extending  help  to  a 
baby  in  trouble  is  a  most  natural  and 
human  instinct. 

But  there  is  much  more  to  this  issue. 
Are  we  really  prepared  to  say  we  will 
substitute  our  judgment  or  that  of  a 
community  review  board  in  these  trag- 
ically personal,  terribly  painful  situa- 
tions for  those  of  the  parents?  Are  we 
really  going  to  add  to  the  grief  and 
torment  of  a  young  couple,  whose 
hopes  and  prayers  for  a  healthy  baby 
have  been  shattered,  the  burden  of 
complying  with  that  ill-advised  intru- 
sion of  Federal  law?  To  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  con- 
cerned about  excessive  Government 
regulation  of  peoples'  private  lives  let 
me  say  this:  The  issue  here  is  not 
whether  as  a  goverrunent  we  have  an 
affirmative  responsibility  to  our  chil- 
dren. We  do.  We  have  a  responsibility 
to  provide  for  and  to  nurture  and  to 
protect  them.  And  that  responsibility 
extends  to  stopping  the  activities  of  an 
abusive  parent.  We  do  not  believe  the 
law  stops  where  the  family  begins.  But 
surely  we  can  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  law  which  restrains  a  parent 
guilty  of  physical  and  verbal  abuse 
against  a  child  and  a  law  which  sub- 
jects a  family  in  the  midst  of  a  private 
ordeal  to  a  public  inquest. 
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There  is  a  case  in  New  York  which 
has  recently  attracted  considerable 
media  attention  and  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  legal  and 
political  maneuvering. 

On  Long  Island,  a  baby  girl  was  bom 
with  severe  handicaps.  She  had  spina 
bifida,  hydrocephalus,  and  microce- 
phaly, which  means  that  she  had  a 
hole  in  her  spine,  she  had  water  on 
the  brain,  it  was  an  enlarged  brain. 

The  doctors  prognosis  was  that  with 
surgery,  the  infant  might  live  to  be  20 
years  old.  while  with  alternative  treat- 
ment she  would  live  only  2  years. 


The  doctors  also  said,  however,  that 
the  surgery  would  leave  her  severely 
retarded,  paralyzed  from  the  waist 
down,  and  subject  to  persistent  and 
painful  infections  of  the  bladder  and 
kidneys.  And  they  told  the  parents  her 
only  awareness  of  the  world  would  be 
her  pain. 

After  consulting  with  the  doctors, 
their  clergyman,  and  social  workers, 
and  their  own  soul-searching,  these 
young  parents  of  this  first-born  child, 
the  parents  chose  not  to  have  the  sur- 
gery performed.  Pew  if  any  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  can  know  the  pain  and 
difficulty  of  that  decision. 

Since  they  made  that  decision,  they 
have  been  hounded  and  harassed 
through  the  legal  system  of  New  York 
State  by  a  private  attorney  with  no 
connection  or  relationship  to  the 
family,  and  the  Reagan  Justice  De- 
partment. They  have  been  forced  to 
defend  their  decision  through  three 
levels  of  State  courts.  And  I  spoke  in  a 
great  deal  of  detail  with  two  of  the  ap- 
pellate division  judges  who  decided  the 
case  and  a  Federal  district  court  where 
the  attorney  was  finally  fined  $500  for 
harassment. 

The  Justice  Department  has  ap- 
pealed the  Federal  district  courts 
ruling  supporting  the  parents'  decision 
to  withhold  treatment. 

All  these  endless  legal  proceedings 
only  serve  to  add  to  the  emotional 
burden  of  those  parents,  not  to  men- 
tion adding  a  financial  drain  on  their 
resources. 

The  question  is  not  what  is  the  right 
decision.  God  knows  there  can  be  no 
right  decision.  The  most  we  can  hope 
for,  as  happened  in  the  Long  Island 
case,  is  that  the  decision  is  knowingly 
made  by  loving  parents  with  the  best 
interests  of  their  children— and  I 
repeat,  their  child— at  heart.  These 
parents  consulted  with  doctors,  clergy, 
and  social  workers,  and  then  decided 
on  a  conservative  course  of  treatment 
rather  than  extraordinary  procedures. 
I  think  that  is  the  best  we  can  hope 
for  under  these  tragic  circumstances. 
Our  goal  should  be  to  provide  support 
for  the  parents,  not  to  compound  their 
grief  by  forcing  them  to  submit  to  the 
will  of  strangers. 

It  is  argued  that  not  all  parents  will 
have  the  best  interests  of  their  baby  at 
heart.  And  the  response:  let  me  quote 
for  the  Members  from  an  editorial 
from  the  largest  Catholic  newspaper 
in  New  York.  It  Is  called  the  Tablet. 

Ideally,  the  decision  over  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary means  is  made  by  the  physician 
and  the  patient.  Where  the  patient  is  in- 
competent, it  is  a  decision  for  family  and 
physician.  The  physician,  with  consultation, 
determines  the  prudent  limits  of  ordinary 
procedures.  The  family  must  decide  about 
the  use  and  extent  of  extraordinary  means. 
The  possibility,  even  the  ineviUblllty, 
that  there  will  be  some  abuse  of  such  proce- 
dures should  not  enter  the  debate.  Perhaps 
there  are  coldly  irresponsible  parents  seek- 
ing only  their  convenience.  Perhaps  venal 


doctors  will  violate  the  sacred  oath  of  their 
profession.  We  should  pray  for  them,  not 
make  them  the  norm  for  public  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Ferraro)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Ms.  Fer- 
raro was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Ms.  FERRARO.  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  showing  a 
complete  lack  of  faith  in  the  parents 
of  America,  has  warned  that  failure  to 
adopt  Baby  Doe  rules  will  lead  to  mas- 
sive euthanasia.  I  believe  that  view  is 
utterly  without  basis  in  either  public 
opinion  or  medical  practice,  but  is,  in 
fact,  based  on  an  ideological  view,  and 
an  extreme  one. 

In  discussing  the  Long  Island  case. 
Surgeon  General  said: 

We  are  not  just  fighting  for  this  baby.  We 
are  fighting  for  the  principle  that  every  life 
is  individually  and  uniquely  sacred. 

Let  us  not  decide  this  question  on 
the  basis  o*^  abstract  expressions  of 
ideology.  Let  us  support  the  individual 
parents,  who  are  the  people  who  must 
deal  not  in  abstracts,  but  with  the 
baby  they  know  and  love. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  substitute. 

Apparently  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding  and  misinformation 
being  given  about  the  bill  and  the 
committee  amendments. 

We  recognize  in  the  measure  and  in 
the  committee  amendments  that  the 
physician's  judgment  is  the  sole  basis 
to  treat  or  to  withhold  treatment.  All 
infants,  unfortunately,  do  not  survive. 
And  we  place  no  restrictions  upon  doc- 
tors or  hospitals.  We  protect  those  in- 
fants who  doctors  diagnose  as  treat- 
able and  we  protect  the  doctors  who 
make  that  decision  by  providing  a 
means  for  them  to  report  a  case  in 
which  they  may  disagree  with  the  par- 
ents' decision. 

And  this  is  where  we  come  into  the 
definition  that  is  so  often  being  re- 
ferred to  here  today  as  "loving  par- 
ents." 

I  wish  that  we  could  assume  that 
every  parent  is  loving,  that  every 
parent  cares  about  their  child,  but  un- 
fortunately, Mr.  Chairman,  and  my 
colleagues,  as  we  conduct  hearings 
around  the  country,  as  we  hear  from 
groups  that  come  in,  and  we  have  had 
parents,  repentant  ones  at  that,  who 
have  come  in  after  20  years  of  child 
abuse.  In  80  percent  of  all  of  the  re- 
ported cases  of  child  abuse  in  this 
country,  the  abuse  Is  at  the  hands  of 
parents  and  we  could  hardly  call  them 
loving  parents.  Eighty  percent  of  all 
cases  of  sexual  abuse  in  this  country  is 
at  the  hands  of  parents,  and  those 
who  serve  in  loco  parentis.  They  are 
not  loving  parents. 
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Yes;  if  all  parents  were  loving,  then  I 
would  leave  the  decision  to  them  for  I 
know  in  my  own  family  what  loving 
parents  do  when  they  care  about  sav- 
ings an  infant  who  weighs  under  2 
pounds  and  who  is  possibly  blind.  And 
we  care,  we  pray,  and  we  trust  the 
physicians  who  are  trying  to  save  that 
life  at  this  very  moment. 

We  cannot  step  back  from  our  com- 
mitment that  we  put  in  this  bill,  and 
as  the  Congressman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Hyde)  spoke  a  little  while  ago  about 
our  commitment  to  infants  and  our 
commitment  to  children.  But  if  we 
adopt  this  substitute  we  are  saying  to 
HHS,  we  are  saying  to  parents  who  are 
not  loving,  we  are  saying  to  the  coun- 
try that  infants  are  no  longer  children, 
that  we  are  removing  from  this  bill  of 
child  protection  those  children  who 
are  infants.  We  are  telling  the  country 
very  clearly  that  infants  are  not  chil- 
dren and  do  not  deserve  child  protec- 
tion. 

None  of  us  may  want  to  go  through 
life  with  the  handicaps  and  the  dis- 
abilities that  we  envision  that  some  in- 
fants might  have  and  might  incur,  but 
who  among  us  will  say,  "I  do  not  want 
to  lead  that  life,  therefore,  that  life 
should  not  be  led."  We  cannot  place 
ourselves  in  that  position. 

Nor  do  we,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  indicated,  say  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  to  enter  and 
decide.  We  absolutely  do  not  say  that. 
We  are  saying  the  contrary.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  have  any 
say  in  who  shall  live  and  who  shall  die. 
We  are  merely  saying  to  the  States, 
provide  an  agency  to  oversee  what 
should  be  done,  provide  a  committee, 
if  you  want  to.  in  each  medical  care  fa- 
cility to  have  that  doctor  consult  with, 
provide  a  directory  that  parents  may 
find  where  there  is  help  for  such  chil- 
dren. 

Let  me  read  off  the  list  of  those 
agencies  that  support  our  bill,  as 
amended:  The  Association  for  Retard- 
ed Citizens,  the  American  Life  Lobby, 
Disability  Rights  Center,  Pro-Life 
Action  League.  Christian  Action  Coun- 
cil. Spina  Bifida  Association,  National 
Right  to  Life  Committee,  National 
Doctors  for  Life,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, HHS,  and  the  56  cosponsors  of 
this  bill. 

I  can  only  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  a  terrible  amount  of  misin- 
formation disseminated  on  the  floor 
today.  I  regret  that.  We  believe  that 
our  measure,  with  our  amendments 
that  have  been  so  meticulously  worked 
out  for  a  year,  on  both  sides,  and  re- 
ported out  of  committee  unanimously, 
provides  the  proper  protection  at  a 
very  minimum  level. 

And  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  opposing  the  substitute. 
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Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to    strike    the    requisite    number    of 


words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  faced  with  a  severely 
handicapped  child,  probably  the  most 
painful  decision  of  a  parent's  life,  I  say 
very  simply  that  Government  does  not 
belong  in  the  hospital  room. 

I  say  that  parents  love  their  infant. 
And  I  ask:  Does  smyone  have  the  right 
to  judge  that,  least  of  all  those  Mem- 
bers sitting  here  in  this  Chamber? 
What  gives  us  that  right? 

And  I  say  that  doctors  are  advocates 
for  these  newborns,  and  if  anyone  has 
worked  with  pediatricians,  you  will 
know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Having  had  two  premature  children 
myself,  I  know  what  incredible  efforts 
are  made— and  in  our  case,  thank 
goodness  they  were  incredibly  success- 
ful efforts.  I  know  what  loving  parents 
and  doctors  will  do. 

I  have  visited  pediatric  wards  all 
over  my  district.  Anyone  who  ques- 
tions the  dedication  of  nurses  and  doc- 
tors in  pediatric  hospitals  I  say  is 
simply  uninformed  or  misinformed  or 
is  prejudiced. 

You  cannot  imagine  the  hurt  that 
these  doctors  and  nurses  are  feeling 
right  now  because  there  are  those  in 
government  who  question  their  dedica- 
tion to  life.  That  is  why  they  are 
there.  That  is  what  they  are  trained 
for,  to  preserve  and  enhance  life.  In 
the  case  of  pediatricians  and  nurses 
who  are  dedicated  to  this,  it  is  indeed 
their  whole  life. 

Think  about  parents,  who  are  hurt 
beyond  belief  by  this  terrible  tragedy 
in  their  lives,  being  hauled  into  court 
for  their  loving  judgment  because 
Members  of  Congress  wish  to  dictate 
their  personal  decision  which  must  be 
made  in  the  family  with  consultation 
with  their  doctor  and  their  God. 

So  this  amendment  is  very  impor- 
tant to  all  of  us,  for  those  of  us  who 
treasure  and  value  family  and  value 
love  and  value  children  and  value  life. 
I  urge  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  support  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Chandler  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the 
Chandler  substitute  is  a  much  superior 
way  to  address  what  is  a  very  difficult 
problem. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  a  number  of  hospi- 
tals and  to  meet  with  a  number  of  doc- 
tors who  have  been  involved  in  the  in- 
cidents and  the  concerns  that  we  are 
expressing  here  today  about  newborn 
infants  with  very  serious  medical  con- 
ditions. I  only  wish  every  Member  of 
this  Congress  could  listen  to  the  doc- 
tors describe  the  involvement  of  the 
parents,  of  the  grandparents,  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  newborn,  in 
trying  to  arrive  at  a  decision  of  what 
kind  of  medical  care  should  be  carried 
out  and  what  kind  of  procedure  should 


be  followed.  I  only  wish  every  Member 
could  listen  to  the  doctors  describing 
the  parents  coming  back  to  the  hospi- 
tal in  the  middle  of  the  night,  sitting 
at  the  side  of  the  child  that  is  in  the 
intensive  care  unit,  the  grandparents 
coming  to  look  at  the  child  and  to  sit 
all  night  with  the  child,  and  making  a 
decision  as  to  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
conservative  medical  treatment,  ordi- 
nary medical  treatment  or  heroic  ef- 
forts; I  only  wish  every  Member  could 
listen  to  those  involved  in  making 
those  kinds  of  decisions,  calling  in  all 
kinds  of  experts,  calling  in  religious 
advisers  to  help  these  people. 

That  is  the  norm  in  the  situations. 
That  is  the  norm 

My  fear,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  real  one, 
is  that  after  a  family  goes  through 
that,  they  can  find  themselves  in  the 
situation  of  the  family  of  Baby  Jane 
Doe.  Not  Baby  Doe.  That  was  an  out- 
rageous situation  repugnant  to  every 
Member  of  this  House.  But  because 
someone  determines  that  they  are  an 
interested  party  they  will  sue  under 
this  statute  or  under  the  conformed 
statutes,  or  a  district  attorney  who  has 
political  ambitions  will  determine  he  is 
an  interested  party  and  now  that 
family  is  on  public  display.  Yes  this 
family  has  just  made  a  very  private, 
difficult,  troublesome  and  anguishing 
decision,  and  many  times  parents  must 
make  these  decisions  because  of  time 
lines  that  run  on  the  condition  of  the 
baby.  And  we  just  watched  this.  And  I 
do  not  think  that  is  what  the  authors 
want  to  happen.  I  think  that  the 
Chandler  amendment  allows  us  to 
push  hospitals  into  making  conscien- 
tious efforts  to  make  sure  that  proper 
medically  indicated  services  are  pro- 
vided. 

The  question  of  the  handicapped 
child  is  in  fact  addressed  under  the 
regulations  HHS  issued  under  section 
504.  As  the  Members  know,  I  fought  in 
committee  to  insure  that  we  not  deni- 
grate any  rights  to  the  handicapped  to 
medical  services  or  any  other  services 
because  of  their  handicap. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  trouble- 
some, it  is  meddlesome,  and,  at  best,  it 
is  redundant  of  the  rights  that  are  al- 
ready guaranteed  to  the  handicapped 
under  the  Surgeon  General's  recently 
issued  regulations  under  that  act. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  little  while  ago  the 
gentleman  was  talking  about  charging 
doctors  on  the  panel  with  child  abuse 
under  this  act,  and  I  assured  you  there 
are  no  criminal  sanctions. 

Let  me  assure  you  equally  there  is 
no  cause  of  action  against  parents 
imder  this  bill.  So  you  are  just  beating 
the  wrong  horse. 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Let  me 
reclaim  my  time. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  people  get 
charged  every  day  with  actions  that  do 
not  hold  up  after  a  court  hearing.  As 
we  Imow.  in  this  country  you  can  sue 
anybody  for  anything.  The  gentle- 
mans  amendment  requires  that  the 
States  conform  to  this  statute,  which 
is  to  insure  this  medically  indicated 
treatment,  and  therefore  the  failure  to 
provide  that  must  be  something— it  is 
not  a  vacuum  out  there— and  so  this 
family,  which,  according  to  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  the  people  we  have 
talked  to,  is  the  norm,  now  finds  they 
are  on  public  display  and  they  are  sad- 
dled with  this  situation. 

I  just  think  we  are  going  way  beyond 
the  bounds  of  decency.  That  child,  the 
handicapped  child,  the  Bloomington 
case  which  outraged  this  Nation,  is  in 
fact  taken  care  of  and  protected  under 
section  504.  I  think  the  Chandler 
amendment  heads  us  in  the  direction 
of  making  sure  that  we  continue  with 
the  norm  and  that  for  those  cases  that 
are  outside  of  the  norm  hospitals  set 
up  committees  so  that  they  do  not 
happen  again.  I  think  that  is  the  best 
way  to  handle  the  most  difficult,  diffi- 
cult situation.  I  just  wish  that  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  would  spend 
more  time  talking  to  these  families,  to 
the  members  of  these  families,  be  they 
extended  families  or  the  parents  of 
these  children,  to  understand  what  it 
meant  during  that  pregnancy  to  be- 
lieve that  the  best  of  all  worlds  was 
going  to  be  visited  upon  them  in  a 
healthy,  normal,  wonderful  bouncy 
child,  and  then  to  find  out  that  no 
skull  existed,  to  find  out  that  the  in- 
testines were  outside  the  body,  to  find 
out  that  the  child,  at  best,  is  going  to 
die  within  a  year,  to  find  out  all  of 
that,  and  then  to  find  out  that  some- 
body proclaims  they  are  an  interested 
party  and  hauls  you  f^ff  to  court  to 
second-guess  every  medical  decision 
you  made,  every  ethical  decision  you 
have  made,  and  every  personal  deci- 
sion you  have  made. 

I  think  the  Chandler  amendment 
allows  us  to  go  forward  and  secure  the 
privacy  and  the  sanctity  of  these  chil- 
dren and  at  the  same  time  does  not 
put  the  State  in  the  business  of 
making  these  determinations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  Members  that  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  previ- 
ously entered  into,  all  time  for  debate 
on  title  I  has  expired. 

The  Chair  will  advise  the  Members 
that  any  Member  who  has  an  amend- 
ment that  is  not  printed  in  the  Record 
may  offer  that  amendment  without 
further  unanimous  consent.  No  debate 
may  be  had  on  it. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MS.  FIEDLER  TO  THE 
AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CHANDLER  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENTS  OFFERED 
BY  MR.  MURPHY 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3 
minutes  in  order  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  I  believe  will  be  accepted 
by  the  author  of  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Fiedler  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Chandler  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendments  offered  by 
Mr.  Murphy:  On  page  2.  line  4.  of  the 
amendment  immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon add.  but  not  by  withholding  nourish- 
ment". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  California  (Ms.  Fiedler)  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  that  I 
offer  this  amendment  is  that  I,  and 
perhaps  you.  have  heard  of  cases  of  in- 
fants that  have  been  left  without 
nourishment  after  decisions  have  been 
made  not  to  offer  additional  medical 
treatment. 

While  I  believe  that  the  basic  com- 
ponents of  the  Chandler  amendment 
are  appropriate,  I  also  want  to  make 
certain  that  infants  in  the  future 
under  this  amendment,  should  it  be 
adopted,  are  not  left  without  nourish- 
ment. I  think  that  it  is  inappropriate 
under  any  circumstances,  and  certain- 
ly it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  maker  of 
the  motion  to  leave  any  question  on 
this  issue. 

So  I  would  ask  that  the  maker  of  the 
motion  consider  this. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  indicate  to  the  body 
that  I  have  no  objection  to  this 
amendment,  and  I  think  it  strengthens 
our  amendment. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

D  1410 
parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  a 
Member  has  an  amendment  to  this 
section,  but  not  to  the  amendments 
that  are  now  before  us,  which  was 
printed  in  the  Record,  is  it  the  under- 
standing of  the  Chair  that  that 
Member  will  be  protected  to  offer  that 
amendment  and  have  5  minutes  of 
debate  time  following  the  vote  on  the 
amendments  now  pending? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  Chair  would  advise  the 
gentleman  that  he  must  offer  the 
exact  amendment  that  was  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Ms.  Fiedler)  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Chandler)  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Murphy). 

The  amendment  to  the  am2ndments 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ments was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Chan- 
dler), as  amended,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Murphy). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2,  rule  XXIII. 
the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 


(Roll  No.  161 

Ackprman 

Bosco 

Craig 

Addabbo 

Boucher 

Crane.  Daniel 

Akaka 

Boxer 

Crane.  Philip 

Albosta 

Breaux 

Crockett 

Alexander 

Britt 

Daniel 

Anderson 

Brooks 

Dannemeyer 

Andrews  (NC) 

Broomfield 

Darden 

Andrews  (TX) 

Brown  (CA) 

Daschle 

Annunzio 

Brown  (CO) 

Daub 

Anthony 

Broyhill 

Davis 

Applenate 

Bryant 

de  la  Garza 

Archer 

Burton  (CA) 

Dellums 

Aspin 

Burton  (INi 

Derrick 

AuCoin 

Byron 

DeWine 

Badham 

Campbell 

Dickinson 

Barnard 

Carney 

Dick.s 

B«mes 

Carper 

Dingell 

Bartlett 

Carr 

Dixon 

Bateman 

Chandler 

Dorgan 

Bates 

Chappell 

Dowdy 

Bedell 

Chappie 

Downey 

BeUenson 

Cheney 

Dreier 

Bennett 

Clarke 

Duncan 

Bereuter 

Clay 

Durbin 

Berman 

Clinger 

Dwyer 

Belhune 

Coals 

Dymally 

Bevill 

Coelho 

Dyson 

Biaggi 

Coleman  (MO) 

Eckart 

Bilirakis 

Coleman  (TX) 

Edgar 

Bliley 

Collins 

Edwards  (AL) 

Boehlert 

Conable 

Edwards  (CA) 

Boggs 

Conte 

Edwards  (OK) 

Boner 

Conyers 

Emerson 

Bonier 

Cooper 

English 

Bonker 

Coughlin 

Erdreich 

Borski 

Cc'irter 

Erientiom 
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Evans  (lA) 

Uoyd 

Roe 

Evans  (ID 

Loeffler 

Roemer 

Fascell 

Long (LA) 

Rogers 

Fazio 

l^ng(MD) 

Rose 

Feighan 

Lott 

Rostenkowski 

Ferraro 

Lowery  (CA> 

Roth 

Fiedler 

Lowry  (WA) 

Roukema 

Fields 

Lujar. 

Rowland 

Fish 

Luken 

Roybal 

Flippo 

Lungren 

Rudd 

Florio 

Mack 

Ru.sso 

Foglietta 

MacKay 

Sabo 

Foley 

Madigan 

Sawyer 

Ford(TN) 

Markey 

Schaefer 

Fowler 

Marlenee 

Scheuer 

Frank 

Marriott 

Schneider 

Frenzel 

Martin  (ID 

Schroeder 

Frost 

Martin  (NO 

Schulze 

Fuqua 

Martin  (NY) 

Schumer 

Garcia 

Martinez 

Seiberling 

Gaydos 

Mat.sui 

Sensenbrenner 

Gejdenson 

Mavroules 

Sharp 

Gpka.s 

Mazzoli 

Shaw 

Gephardt 

McCain 

Shelby 

Gibbons 

McCandles-s 

Shumway 

Oilman 

McCloskey 

Sikorski 

Gingrich 

McCollum 

Siljander 

Glickman 

McCurdy 

Sisisky 

Gonzalez 

MrDade 

Skeen 

Gore 

McEwen 

Skelton 

Gradi.son 

McGralli 

Slattery 

Gramm 

McKernan 

Smith  (FL) 

Gray 

McKinney 

Smith  (NE) 

Green 

McNully 

Smith  (NJ) 

Gregg 

Mica 

Smith.  Denny 

Guarini 

Michel 

Smith.  Robert 

Giinderson 

Mikul.ski 

Snowe 

Hall  (IN) 

Miller  (CA) 

Snyder 

Hall  iOH> 

Miller  (OH) 

Solarz 

Hall.  Ralph 

Mineta 

Solomon 

Hall.  Sam 

Minish 

Spence 

Hamilton 

Mitchell 

Spralt 

Hammerschmidi  Moakley 

St  Germain 

Han.sen  (ID) 

Molinari 

Staggers 

Hansen  iL'T) 

Mollohan 

Stangeland 

Harkin 

Montgomery 

Stenholm 

Harrison 

Moody 

Straiten 

Hart  net  t 

Moore 

Sludds 

Hatcher 

Moorhead 

Stump 

Hawkins 

Morrison  (CT) 

Sundquist 

Hayes 

Morrison  (WA) 

Swift 

Hefner 

Mrazek 

Synar 

Hertel 

Murphy 

Tallon 

Highlower 

Murtha 

Tauke 

Hiler 

Myers 

Taylor 

Hillis 

Natcher 

Thomas  (CA) 

Holt 

Neal 

Thomas  ;GA) 

Hopkins 

Nelson 

Torricelli 

Horton 

Nielsen 

Towns 

Howard 

Nowak 

Traxler 

Hoyer 

O'Brien 

Udall 

Hubbard 

Oakar 

Valentine 

Huckaby 

Oberslar 

Vander  Jagt 

Hughes 

Obey 

Vandergriff 

Hunter 

Olin 

Venlo 

Hutto 

Ortiz 

Volkmer 

Hyde 

Ottinger 

Vucanovich 

Ireland 

Owens 

Walgren 

Jacobs 

Oxley 

Walker 

Jenkins 

Packard 

Watkins 

Johnson 

Panetta 

Waxman 

Jones  (NO 

Parris 

Weaver 

Jones  (OK) 

Pashayan 

Weber 

Jones  (TN) 

Patman 

Weiss 

Ka-slch 

Patterson 

Wheat 

Ka-slenmeier 

Pease 

Whitehurst 

Kazen 

Penny 

Whiiley 

Kemp 

Perkins 

Whittaker 

Kennelly 

Petri 

Whitten 

Kildee 

Pickle 

Williams  (MT) 

Kogovsek 

Porter 

Williams  (OH) 

Kolter 

Price 

Wilson 

Kostmayer 

Prilchard 

Winn 

Kramer 

Pursell 

Wirth 

Lagomarsino 

Quillen 

Wise 

Lantos 

Rahall 

Wolf 

Lalta 

Rangel 

Wolpe 

L,each 

Raich  ford 

Worlley 

Leath 

Ray 

Wright 

Lehman  (CAi 

Regula 

Wyden 

Lehman  (FL) 

Reid 

Wylie 

Lent 

Richardson 

Yates 

Levin 

Ridge 

Yatron 

Levine 

Rinaldo 

Young  (AK) 

Levitas 

Rilter 

Young  (FL) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Roberts 

Young  (MO) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Robinson 

Zschau 

Lipinski 

Rodino 
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D  1420 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Four  hundred  one 
Members    have     answered     to    their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and  the 
Committee  will  resume  its  business. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Waxman)  for  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  vote  is  a  5- 
minute  vote.  Time  for  voting  is  limited 
to  5  minutes. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  182,  noes 
231,  not  voting  20,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  171 
AYES-182 
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Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NC) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Anthony 

AuCein 

Barnard 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Boner 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Crockett 

Darden 

Daschle 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixen 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 


Addabbo 

Albosta 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Badham 


Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Highlower 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NC) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Lantos 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Loeffler 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

MacKay 

Markey 

Martin  (ID 

Martinez 

Matsui 

McCandless 

McCurdy 

McKernan 

McKinney 

MikuLski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Neal 

NOES-231 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 


Olin 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pickle 

Porter 

Prilchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Richardson 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shusler 

Sisisky 

Smith  (FL) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spralt 

Stark 

Sludds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams  (MT) 

Wirlh 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Zschau 


Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonier 


Bonker 

Huckaby 

Pashayan 

Borski 

Hunter 

Pease 

Broomfield 

Hullo 

Permy 

Broyhill 

Hyde 

Perkins 

Burton  (IN) 

Ireland 

Petri 

Byron 

Jones  (OK) 

Price 

Campbell 

Kasich 

Rahall 

Carney 

Kemp 

Ray 

Carr 

Kildee 

Regula 

Chappie 

Kindness 

Reid 

Cheney 

Keller 

Ridge 

Clinger 

Kramer 

Rinaldo 

Coats 

LaFalce 

Rilter 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lagomarsino 

RoberU 

Conte 

Latla 

Robinson 

Coughlin 

Leach 

Roe 

Courier 

Lent 

Roemer 

Coyne 

Lewis  (CA) 

Rostenkowski 

Craig 

Lewis  (FL) 

Roth 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lipinski 

Roukema 

Crane.  Philip 

Livingston 

Rudd 

DAmours 

Lloyd 

Russo 

Daniel 

Long (LA) 

Sawyer 

Dannemeyer 

Loll 

Schaefer 

Daub 

Lowery  (CAi 

Schulze 

Davis 

Lujan 

Sensenbrenner 

de  la  Garza 

Luken 

Sharp 

DeWine 

Lundine 

Shaw 

Dickinson 

Lungren 

Shelby 

Dorgan 

Mack 

Shumway 

Dreier 

Madigan 

Sikorski 

Durbin 

Marlenee 

Siljander 

Dyson 

Marriott 

Skeen   . 

Edwards  (AD 

Martin  (NO 

Skellen 

Edwards  (OK) 

Martin  (NY) 

Slattery 

Emerson 

Mavroules 

Smith  (NE) 

English 

Mazzoli 

Smith  (NJ) 

Erdreich 

McCain 

Smith.  Denny 

Erlenborn 

McCloskey 

Smith.  Robert 

Evans (lA) 

McCollum 

Snyder 

Evans  (ID 

McDade 

Solomon 

Fields 

McEwen 

Spence 

Fish 

McGralh 

St  Germain 

Florio 

McHugh 

Staggers 

Fuqua 

McNulty 

Stangeland 

Gaydos 

Mica 

Stenholm 

Gephardt 

Michel 

.St  rat  ion 

Gingrich 

Miller  (OH) 

Stump 

Glickman 

Minish 

Sundquist 

Gore 

Moakley 

Tauke 

Gradi.son 

Molinari 

Taylor 

Gramm 

Mollohan 

Traxler 

Gregg 

Montgomery 

Vander  Jagt 

Gunderson 

Moore 

Venlo 

Hall  (OH) 

Moorhead 

Volkmer 

Hall.  Ralph 

Murphy 

Vucanovich 

Hall.  Sam 

Murtha 

Walker 

Hamilton 

Myers 

Weber 

Hammerschmidi  Nalcher 

Whitten 

Hansen  (ID) 

Nelson 

Williams  (OH) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Nielsen 

Wilson 

Harkin 

Newak 

Winn 

Harrison 

O'Brien 

Wise 

Harlnelt 

Oakar 

Wolf 

Hefner 

Oberslar 

Wertley 

Hertel 

Obey 

Wylie 

Hiler 

Ortiz 

Yalron 

Hillis 

Oxley 

Young  (AK) 

Holt 

Packard 

Young  (FD 

Hoyer 

Parris 

Young  (MO) 

NOT  VOTING 

-20 

Boland 

Hance 

Savage 

Corcoran 

Heftel 

Shannon 

Donnelly 

Jeffords 

Simon 

Early 

Leland 

Smith  (lA) 

Ford  (MI) 

Nichols 

Stokes 

Fersythe 

Paul 

Tauzin 

Goodling 

Pepper 

D  1430 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Stokes  for.  with  Mr.  Boland  against. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  for.  with  Mr.  Don- 
nelly against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for.  with  Mr.  Tauzin  against. 

Mr.  Leland  for.  with  Mr.  Goodling  against. 

Mr.  Savage  for.  with  Mr.  Corcoran 
against. 
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Messrs.  ST  GERMAIN.  BEDELL. 
McHUGH,  HUCKABY.  and  CARR 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  changed  her  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendments,  as  amended,  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ments, were  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1440 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Murphy). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OrFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
page  3.  after  line  18.  add  the  following  new 
subsection: 

••(9)  The  Advisory  Board  on  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Congress  annual  reports  making  recom- 
mendations on  how  to  reduce  the  incidence 
of  child  prostitution  in  our  Nation." 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute  to  explain  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  our  time  on  the 
streets  of  our  cities  is  the  incidence  of 
child  prostitution  where  organized 
crime  is  literally  kidnaping  young  chil- 
dren and  forcing  them  into  prostitu- 
tion in  this  country. 

This  is  an  amendment  to  see  to  it 
that  we  do  take  some  steps  toward  re- 
ducing the  incidence  of  that  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  I  understand  is  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  advise  my  colleague  that 
today  only.  I  agree  with  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  and  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  orTERED  BY  MR.  GEKAS 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gekas:  Page  8. 
after  line  14.  insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

(b)  Section  6  of  the  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

■(d)  The  Advisory  Board  on  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect  shall  conduct  a  study  on  the  re- 
lationship between  the  providers  of  child 
care  services  under  this  Act  and  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  appropriate  SUte  laws  which  affect 
the  ability  of  child  care  providers  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  share  information 
concerning  repeated  or  life-threatening 
cases  of  child  abuse.  Such  study  shall  not 
consider  instances  of  infants  at  risk  with 
life-threatening  congenital  impairments. 
Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Child  Abuse  Amendments  of 
1983.  the  Advisory  Board  on  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  of  such  study.". 

Page  8,  line  12,  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
105.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  whether  this 
is  identical  to  the  amendment  the  gen- 
tleman inserted  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  No.  it  is  not.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. This  is  an  amendment  to  which 
there  has  been  agreement  rendered  by 
both  sides. 

But  I  do  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  proceed  for  1  minute  in 
order  to  explain  the  contents  of  the 
amendment,  which,  as  I  said,  has  been 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gekas)  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  first  of  all  the 
Chairman  for  giving  me  this  1  minute, 
and  also  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murphy)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN)  for  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
This  would  simply  add  to  the  duties 
of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect  one  additional  facet  of  the 
study  which  they  are  to  conduct  under 
this  bill,  and  that  would  be  to  reason- 
ably investigate  the  relationship  be- 
tween law  enforcement  agencies  and 
the  social  agencies,  both  of  whom 
have  different  aspects  of  involvement 
in  the  child  abuse  process. 

Sometimes  we  run  into  problems  as 
to  confidentiality  and  other  things  in 
which  they  might  come  into  conflict. 
This  study  now,  with  my  amendment 
included,  would  include  a  report  back 
to  us  on  that  relationship  so  that  law 
enforcement  would  have  its  proper 
role  in  wherever  it  may  count. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time, 

D  1450 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gekas). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LUNGREN 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  was  print- 
ed in  the  Record  on  January  30. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lungren:  On 
page  2,  line  18.  insert  "between  abortion,  be- 
tween child  pornography,"  after  "unem- 
ployment.". 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
estimated  that  in  the  next  decade 
there  will  be  1.5  million  battered  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  resulting  in 
50,000  deaths,  300,000  permanently  in- 
jured children  and  more  who  are  de- 
velopmentally  retarded.  In  fact,  nu- 
merous studies  confirm  that  child 
abuse  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  death  among  children.  As 
Dr.  Irwin  Hedlner,  who  investigated 
child  abuse  at  Jackson  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Miami  put  it:  "If  child  abuse 
were  polio,  the  whole  country  would 
be  up  in  arms  looking  for  a  solution." 
It  is  therefore  fitting  that  this  seri- 
ous national  tragedy  should  be  accord- 
ed equally  serious  treatment.  The  lan- 
guage in  H.R.  1904  calls  for  studies  to 
determine  the  relationship  between 
both  unemployment  and  nonpayment 
of  child  support  with  child  abuse  and 
neglect.  Due  to  the  magnitude  and  se- 
rious nature  of  the  problem  of  child 
abuse,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
scope  of  inquiry  covered  by  the  studies 
called  for  in  the  bill  is  much  too 
narrow.  In  addition,  I  might  add  par- 
enthetically that  I  am  somewhat  skep- 
tical about  how  meaningful  the  cur- 
rent language  of  the  Dill  will  prove  to 
be.  Are  we  supposed  to  believe  that 
the  record  decline  in  unemployment 
during  1983  (involving  nearly  4  million 
people  who  entered  the  labor  force) 
was  accompanied  by  a  similar  decline 
in  child  abuse.  I  seriously  doubt  it. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  are  to  instruct 
HHS  to  proceed  with  such  a  study,  it 
is  my  feeling  that  it  should  be  broad- 
ened. If  we  are  really  serious  about  un- 
derstanding the  underlying  causes  of 
this  terrible  social  problem  we  should 
not  foreclose  the  scope  of  inquiry  so 
narrowly.  Although  there  are  many 
causal  factors  that  might  be  studied,  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  add 
both  abortion  and  child  pornography 
to  the  inquiry.  Thus  if  my  amendment 
is  adopted  HHS  will  be  instructed  to 
look  at  the  relationship  between  un- 
employment and  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect: between  abortion  and  child 
abuse  and  neglect;  between  child  por- 
nography and  child  abuse  and  neglect, 
and  between  nonpayment  of  child  sup- 
port and  child  abuse  and  neglect. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  any  analysis  of 
the  causes  of  child  abuse  would  be  in- 
complete if  it  did  not  include  consider- 
ation of  the  impact  of  abortion.  While 
there  are  numerous  correlational  stud- 
ies with  regard  to  this  area  it  is  my 
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feeling  that  further  research  is  needed 
with  respect  to  the  issue  of  causation 
itself. 

With  this  in  mind.  Dr.  Philip  Ney  of 
the  University  of  British  Columbia,  re- 
ports that  death  to  Canadian  children 
from  social  causes  rapidly  increased 
after  abortion  became  available  on 
demand  in  1969.  He  found  that  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  Ontario,  with  the 
highest  rates  of  abortion,  are  also  the 
Provinces  with  the  highest  rates  of 
child  abuse.  Newfoundland,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  New  Brunswick, 
with  low  rates  of  abortion,  were  found 
to  also  have  low  rates  of  abuse.  The 
rates  of  increase  of  child  abuse  were 
found  to  parallel  the  rate  of  increase 
in  abortions. 

Ney  found  a  similar  correlation  in 
the  United  States  where  the  incidence 
of  child  abuse  and  abortion  have  risen 
together. 

In  Japan,  abortion  laws  have  been 
liberalized  for  many  years.  At  the 
same  time.  Dr.  Wanda  Franz  of  the 
University  of  West  Virgmia  reports 
that  the  incidence  of  child  abuse  is  a 
serious  national  problem  for  the  Japa- 
nese. 

While  the  existence  of  related  varia- 
bles does  not  alone  prove  causation,  it 
is  my  feeling  that  sufficient  question 
has  been  raised  to  warrant  an  inquiry 
into  the  relationship  between  abortion 
and  child  abuse. 

My  amendment  also  provides  for  a 
study  to  examine  the  relationship  be- 
tween child  pornography  and  child 
abuse  and  neglect.  I  cannot  imagine  a 
clearer  example  of  the  dehumaniza- 
tion  and  exploitation  of  our  children 
than  that  of  child  pornography.  If  we 
are  sincere  in  our  desire  to  examine 
the  problem  of  child  abuse  then  it  fol- 
lows that  the  brutalization  that  takes 
place  in  sex  films  and  other  forms  of 
perverse  expression  ought  to  be  sub- 
ject to  our  inquiry. 

The  exploitation  of  children  in  por- 
nography is  in  itself  a  form  of  child 
abuse.  The  scope  of  consideration 
under  my  amendment  would  go 
beyond  this  however,  to  include  the 
impaict  that  this  dehumanization  of 
children  has  on  the  general  question 
of  child  abuse.  In  this  regard,  the  rela- 
tionship of  child  pornography  to  the 
sexual  exploitation  of  children  would 
seem  to  be  a  particularly  important 
part  of  this  inquiry. 

Unlike  the  abortion  question,  there 
is  surprisingly  a  paucity  of  correlation- 
al data  on  the  existence  of  any  rela- 
tionship between  pornography  and 
child  abuse  and  neglect.  However,  the 
existence  of  much  anecdotal  evidence 
derived  from  child  welfare  agencies, 
law  enforcement  authorities,  and 
others,  gives  rise  to  the  conclusion 
that  systematic  compilation  and  study 
would  constitute  a  constructive  contri- 
bution toward  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problem  of  child  abuse  and  ne- 


glect. I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  support 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Murphy),  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Erlenborn),  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, accept  this  amendment. 

With  that.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lungren). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I? 

amendments  offered  by  MR.  MARRIOTT 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  three  amendments  which  were 
printed  in  the  Record  on  October  26.  I 
will  drop  the  third  one  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  put  the  first  two  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  the  two  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Marriott: 
Page  7,  beginning  on  line  4,  strike  out 
•$25,000,000"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"1987"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$35,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  $36,250,000 
for  fiscal  year  1985,  $37,563,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  and  $38,941,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987." 

Page  7,  beginning  on  line  22,  strike  out 
"$3,000,000"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"1987",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1984,  1985,  1986  and  1987." 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  offering  two  very  important 
amendments  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  to  help  our  abused  children.  If  we 
do  not,  we.  too,  will  be  guilty  of  child 
neglect. 

My  first  amendment  will  increase  by 
$10  million  the  authorization  for  child 
abuse  for  State  grants,  research  and 
improvement  in  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices providing  for  a  $35  million  author- 
ization level  rather  than  the  $25  mil- 
lion contained  in  the  committee  bill. 

My  second  amendment  will  add  $7 
million  to  help  prevent  sexual  abuse, 
including  the  exploitation  of  children 
in  the  production  of  pornography.  My 
amendment  will  increase  the  $3  mil- 
lion figure  contained  in  H.R.  1904  to 
$10  million— a  figure  still  absurdly  low. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let's  put  some  meat 
into  this  bill.  I  believe  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee did  an  excellent  job  in  holding 
the  necessary  hearings,  and  have 
drafted  a  good  reauthorization  meas- 
ure. This  measure  will  greatly  benefit 


our  youth.  But,  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  need  for  increased  funding  is  more 
than  obvious.  Join  with  me  in  provid- 
ing a  child  abuse  funding  level  that  is 
adequate  to  meet  our  individual 
States'  needs. 

Let  us  look  at  some  figures: 

First,  850,000  children  are  abused 
and  neglected  annually. 

Secor.d,  547,680  children  are  severely 
injured,  or  seriously  impaired. 

Third,  unreported  child  abuse  cases 
are  in  excess  of  1  million. 

Fourth,  1,500  cases  of  the  12,000  new 
cases  of  cerebral  palsy  in  1977  were  a 
direct  result  of  child  abuse. 

Fifth,  in  1982,  there  were  3,000  new 
cases  of  cerebral  palsy  in  children 
under  age  5  due  to  child  abuse. 

Sixth,  abused  juveniles  are  24  more 
times  as  likely  to  engage  in  hostile  as- 
saults, 58  more  times  likely  to  conmiit 
rape,  and  twice  as  likely  to  commit 
murder. 

Seventh,  abused  children  are  10 
times  more  likely  to  need  special  edu- 
cation which  costs  3  to  7  times  more 
than  regular  education. 

Eighth,  one-third  of  all  homicides 
show  child  abuse  in  the  murderer's 
childhood. 

Ninth,  the  majority  of  runaways  try 
to  escape  abuse,  often  sexual  abuse, 
then  become  child  prostitutes  and  re- 
ceive more  abuse. 

We  know  what  child  abuse  costs  in 
terms  of  human  loss,  do  you  know 
what  rampant  child  abuse  costs  finan- 
cially? Look  at  these: 

First,  $101.2  million  per  year  for  ini- 
tial medical  diagnosis  of  physically 
abused  children,  based  on  only  250,000 
cases  of  abuse.  And  we  know  this 
figure  is  soaring. 

Second,  $101.2  million  does  not  in- 
clude the  costs  of:  Foster  care,  adjudi- 
cation, hospital  treatment,  therapy, 
law  enforcement  and  social  service 
agency  costs. 

Third,  $1.14  million  for  each  child 
with  life  time  neurological  damage  re- 
quiring institutional  care,  just  until 
they  reach  age  45— and  we  know  that 
many  live  beyond  this  age. 

Fourth,  Children's  Hospital  in 
Washington.  D.C..  alone,  admits  at 
least  150  child  abuses  cases  per  year  to 
intensive  care  at  a  price  tag  of  $2,880 
per  child— collectively  $500,000. 

Fifth,  intensive  care  for  a  seriously 
abused  child  in  metropolitan  hospitals 
is  $960  per  day  per  child. 

Sixth,  uncalculated  costs  for  the 
care  of  the  prison  population  where  70 
percent  to  80  percent  of  the  sexual  of- 
fenders have  been  victims  of  sexual 
abuse. 

Seventh,  dramatically  increasing 
costs  reported  by  32  States  in  the 
nimiber  of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
cases  each  social  worker  has. 

Eighth,  the  hiunan  cost  in  the  fact 
that  23  percent  of  the  police  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty  and  40  percent  of  the 
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police  injured  in  the  line  of  duty  are 
responding  to  a  "domestic"  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
with  these  statistics,  but,  I  believe  that 
every  Member  in  this  Chamber  Itnows 
the  sad  realities  of  child  abuse.  I  also 
believe  that  every  Member  in  this 
Chamber  agrees  that  the  $17  million 
increase  I  am  proposing  in  these  two 
amendments,  combined,  is  desperately 
needed. 

It  will  save  our  taxpayers.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  we  treat  the  currently  abused 
children  so  they  can  become  produc- 
tive citizens  and  eliminate  the  inter- 
generational  occurrences  of  child 
abuse.  It  will  save  our  taxpayers  if  the 
Federal  Government  can  work  with 
the  States  in  establishing  preventive 
care  for  the  abusers  to  eliminate  these 
soaring  statistics. 

My  most  important  message  to  my 
colleagues  here  today  is  twofold: 

First,  we  must  help  our  children  cur- 
rently l)eing  abused. 

Second,  rampant  child  abuse  is  pre- 
ventable—and we  can  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  my  amend- 
ments are  worthy,  but  even  they  do 
not  go  far  enough  in  solving  these 
problems.  Children  have  a  right  to  a 
healthy  childhood. 

There  are  good  conservative  Mem- 
bers in  the  Chamber,  and  I  consider 
myself  to  be  one  of  them,  who  are  wor- 
ried about  our  deficits.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  need  to  keep  Federal 
spending  within  reasonable  bounds. 

Given  the  statistics  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect  which  this  Nation  faces 
annually,  we  would  be  "penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish"  if  we  fail  to  sup- 
port State  efforts  to  combat  a  problem 
that  is  100  times  greater  than  the  last 
polio  epidemic. 

These  are  modest  increases— modest 
in  light  of  the  ultimate  costs  of  abuse 
and  neglect.  If  we  turn  our  back  on 
the  need  for  these  increases,  we  will  be 
guilty  of  child  neglect  ourselves. 

The  abused  and  the  abusers  alike 
need  our  help— I  for  one  am  ready  to 
give  it.  are  you? 

Please  join  with  me  in  supporting 
these  two  amendments.  Let  us  start  in 
the  prevention  of  a  phenomenon  that 
robs  millions  of  children— year  after 
year— of  their  right  to  a  healthy  child- 
hood. This  phenomenon  robs  the  tax- 
payers—year after  year— by  draining 
our  Nation's  health  resources,  social 
systems  and  Nation's  schools. 

Let  our  children  know  they  have  a 
voice  in  the  Congress.  They  are  our 
future.  I  stand  before  you  today  to 
speak  for  our  children. 

One  year  ago,  this  body  recognized 
the  need  for  a  select  committee  to  look 
after  the  problems  facing  our  children. 
As  ranking  Republican  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and 
Families.  I  report  back  to  you  that  I 
have  thoroughly  studied  the  crisis  of 
child  abuse. 


Our  help  is  needed— now.  Let  us  not 
neglect  this  need  or  our  children. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

D  1500 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  It  is  a  travesty  that  this  Con- 
gress would  let  this  law  expire  which 
is  already  so  inadequate  to  the  need  of 
abused  and  neglected  children  across 
this  Nation.  I  rise  in  support  of  Mr. 
Marriott's  amendment.  As  my  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families,  we  have  learned  together,  in 
hearings  throughout  the  country,  of 
the  need  for  additional  funding  for 
this  legislation: 

The  National  Conference  on  Catho- 
lic Charities,  the  largest  private  social 
service  organization  in  the  Nation, 
told  us  their  agencies  have  experi- 
enced a  65-percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  abused  children  served  be- 
tween 1980  and  1982. 

In  Utah,  we  learned  that  reports  of 
child  abuse  have  increased  61  percent 
since  1979. 

In  Maine,  reports  of  child  maltreat- 
ment increased  166  percent  between 
1976  and  1980. 

Michigan  had  38.000  cases  reported 
in  1983  and  experienced  a  severity  of 
cases. 

The  American  Humane  Association 
recently  determined  that  the  total 
number  of  child  abuse  reports  for  1982 
reached  936.000  cases.  This  is  10  per- 
cent more  than  reports  in  1981  and  16 
percent  more  than  in  1980.  A  nation- 
wide survey  completed  this  past  Octo- 
ber by  the  National  Center  on  Preven- 
tion of  Child  Abuse  reports  that,  in 
the  previous  12  months  38  States  wit- 
nessed an  increase  in  the  severity  of 
child  abuse  cases;  43  States  witnessed 
an  increase  in  reports  of  sexual  abuse 
of  children;  32  States  witnessed  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  worker  caseload  size. 

Yet  despite  this  outbreak  of  violence 
against  children,  often  fueled  by  un- 
employment, public  resources  for 
treatment  are  shrinking: 

Federal  child  abuse  money  was  re- 
duced from  $22.9  million  to  $16.9  mil- 
lion. Funds  for  title  XX,  the  major 
Federal  program  of  support  to  States 
for  social  services,  was  cut  23  percent 
in  1982. 

Mr.  Marriott  and  I  heard  testimony 
at  Select  Committee  hearings  about 
the  effects  of  these  budget  cuts: 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  number  of  child 
abuse  cases  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Services  increased  46 
percent  between  1978  and  1982,  while 
the  number  of  children  services  work- 
ers available  to  handle  the  cases  corre- 
spondingly declined  18  percent. 


Many  witnesses  described  adoption 
of  "triaging"  procedures— only  the 
most  severe  cases  receive  services. 

In  my  own  district  of  Contra  Costa 
County,  these  screening  procedures 
mean  that  no  child  age  12  or  older, 
except  in  the  most  extreme  cases,  can 
receive  protective  services.  Many  trou- 
bled teenagers,  including  sexually 
abused  adolescents,  are  now  rejects  of 
the  protective  services  system. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  this  bill 
restores  funding  for  programs  for  sex- 
ually abused  children  and  their  fami- 
lies which  I  created  in  1978.  Funding 
for  these  programs  was  callously  elimi- 
nated in  1981  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. 

I  commend  Mr.  Marriott  for  re- 
questing additional  appropriations  for 
victims  of  sexual  abu.se.  At  select  com- 
mittee hearings,  Mr.  Marriott  and  I 
have  heard  from  witnesses  across  the 
Nation  that  the  problem  of  child 
sexual  abuse  is  increasing: 

Maine  reported  that  sexual  abuse  in- 
creased 42.3  percent  between  1976  and 
1980. 

At  University  Hospital  in  Colorado, 
the  number  of  sexual-abuse  cases  .seen 
increased  eightfold  from  1980  and 
1983. 

A  sexual-abuse  awareness  and  treat- 
ment program,  reaching  12,000  chil- 
dren in  a  three-county  area  of  Minne- 
sota, found  one  in  four  girls  are  vic- 
tims of  sexual  abuse. 

In  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  the 
National  Committee  for  Prevention  of 
Child  Abuse.  43  States  report  noticea- 
ble increases  in  reports  of  sexual 
abuse. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is.  of  course, 
always  difficult  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  spending  more  money  on  a  problem 
that  is  pervasive,  that  is  as  difficult, 
and  as  important  as  child  abu.se  in  this 
country.  But  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
some  facts  need  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  House. 

We  cannot  continue  to  decide  how 
much  money  or  how  much  Federal 
money  we  spend  on  a  problem  in  this 
country  based  on  the  emotion  of  the 
moment  and  the  title  of  the  bill. 

As  the  amendment's  spon.sor.  a  gen- 
tleman whom  I  respect  a  great  deal, 
has  said  he  could  just  as  easily  have 
made  the  argument  for  $100  million  or 
billion  or  $100  billion  because  the 
problems  of  child  abuse  are  so  diffi- 
cult. 

I  would  bring  to  the  committee's  and 
the  Congress  attention  that  last  year 
the  Congress  spent  on  this  bill  $16,199 
million  on  the  Child  Abuse  Act.  This 
committee,  in  a  bipartisan  effort,  has 
increased  it  in  the  bill  before  us  with- 
out the  amendment  by  73  percent  in 
the  fiscal  year  to  $28  million,  but  the 
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gentleman's  amendment  would  in- 
crease that  to  $45  million  in  the  first 
year,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  196 
percent  in  1  year. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  in  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  is  a  non  sequitur  contained 
within  the  bill.  That  is  a  non  sequitur 
that  refutes  in  many  ways  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  It  is  contained  in 
title  1  in  which  the  department  is  in- 
structed to  "study  and  investigate  the 
national  incidents  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  including  a  determination  of 
what  relationship  may  exist  between 
unemployment  and  nonpayment  of 
child  support  and  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect." 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  dollar  that  we 
spend  when  we  do  not  show  our  sincer- 
ity to  reducing  that  deficit  is  going  to 
be  a  dollar  that  is  going  to  add  to  in- 
flation, add  to  interest  rates,  and  add 
to  unemployment  in  this  country. 

I  realize  that  is  the  same  argument 
that  is  made  about  every  increase  in 
spending.  I  would  suggest  that  a  196- 
percent  increase  in  1  year  goes  too  far. 
is  something  that  in  many  ways  could 
well,  by  adding  to  inflation  and  by 
adding  to  the  deficit,  could  add  to 
child  abuse.  So  says  the  bill  itself  in 
studying  that  relationship. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying  and  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
taking  a  fiscally  responsible  position  in 
trying  to  keep  the  cost  down,  but  the 
facts  are— and  I  have  studied  child 
abuse  now  for  the  last  year— by  assist- 
ing in  preventing  child  abuse  we  will 
save  the  Federal  Government  millions 
and  millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 

Child  abuse  in  America  is  a  serious 
problem.  It  is  eroding  the  family,  it  is 
getting  at  the  hard  base  of  some  of 
our  economic  problems,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  for  the  sake  of  an  addition- 
al $7  or  $10  million  this  is  a  very  small 
price  to  pay  to  see  if  we  cannot  solve 
the  problem.  We  have  got  lots  of 
money.  We  are  throwing  dollars 
around  here  like  it  is  going  out  of 
style. 

To  reallocate  some  of  it  to  helping 
our  children  is  absolutely  essential. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect  the  gen- 
tleman a  great  deal,  but  what  he  pro- 
poses is  not  to  reallocate  some  of  the 
funds  that  we  spend  around  here.  It  is 
to  spend  more  funds.  It  shows  the 
House's  continued  lack  of  sincerity  on 
the  deficit  and  it  would  add  to  unem- 
ployment, which  ultimately  could  add 
to  child  abuse  and  cost  more  pain  and 
more  money  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  reiter- 
ate what  the  gentleman  has  already 
said  that  in  a  bipartisan  fashion,  after 
negotiation  and  compromise  within 
our  committee,  we  increased  the  fund- 
ing authorized  in  this  bill  almost  75 
percent  over  what  was  spent  last  year. 

Now,  to  have  someone,  not  a 
member  of  the  committee  and  not  part 
of  that  process,  come  on  the  floor  and 
say,  "I  can  prove  I  am  more  dedicated 
to  this  than  the  committee,  because  I 
am  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
add  $10  million  to  it,"  I  do  not  think  is 
quite  fair. 

If  we  are  going  to  try  to  outbid  each 
other  with  the  taxpayers'  funds,  we 
know  what  is  going  to  happen.  That 
has  been  going  on  around  here  for  the 
last  20  years  and  that  is  what  has  hap- 
pened today.  We  have  a  $200  billion 
deficit. 

Now,  day  after  day  under  1-minute 
speeches.  I  hear  Members  down  in  the 
well  telling  us  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  'cut  that  deficit,  cut  that  defi- 
cit." 

Well,  let  me  just  .say  we  are  not 
going  to  cut  that  deficit  by  trying  to 
outbid  each  other  with  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  by  adding  more  to  every  ap- 
pealing program  that  comes  along. 

Let  us  put  some  faith  in  the  commit- 
tee. Let  us  put  some  faith  in  the  nego- 
tiation and  compromise  already  under- 
taken. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks  and  concur. 

Outbidding  is  a  good  analogy  be- 
cause that  is  what  we  are  doing  We 
are  .saying.  "I  want  to  increase  the 
ante."  because  the  bill  has  a  popular 
title,  without  consideration,  without 
reason,  without  regard  for  how  much 
would  be  effective. 

I  urge  the  House  to  reject  this 
amendment  and  adopt  a  reasonable 
73-percent  increase  for  title  I  of  H.R. 
1904. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Marriott). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
II. 

The  text  of  title  II  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
CHILD  ABUSE  PREVENTION  AND 
TREATMENT  AND  ADOPTION 

REFORM  ACT  OP  1978 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  and  Adop- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C.  5111) 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  "the 
Act")  is  amended  by  inserting  "the  welfare 
of  infants  at  risk  with  life-threatening  con- 
genital impairments  may  be  in  serious  jeop- 
ardy;" after  "finds  that". 


(b)  Section  201  of  the  Act  is  amended  in 
the  second  sentence  by  inserting  ",  includ- 
ing infants  at  risk  with  life-threatening  con- 
genital impairments,"  after  "specia?    .eeds". 

(c)  Section  201(2)  of  the  act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ".  Education  and  Welfare"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  Human  Serv- 
ices". 

MODEL  ADOPTION  LEGISLATION  AND  PROCEDURES 

Sec  202.  (a)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  Education,  and 
Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
Human  Services". 

(b)  Section  202  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

■(d)  The  Secretary  shall  review  all  model 
adoption  legislation  and  procedures  devel- 
oped or  promulgated  under  the  terms  of 
this  section  for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
changes  as  are  considered  appropriate  to  fa- 
cilitate adoption  opportunities  for  infants  at 
risk  with  life-threatening  congenital  impair- 
ments.". 

INFORMATION  AND  SERVICES 

Sec  203.  Section  203  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed in  subsection  (a)  and  (b)(5)  by  striking 
out  ",  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "and  Human  Services". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  204.  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$5,000,000"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "fiscal  years  '  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  $2,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
$2,205,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  and 
$2,315,000  for  fiscal  ye.ir  1987". 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  GOODLING 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodlinc: 
Page  12.  strike  out  line  21  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  2  on  page  13.  and  insert  in 
lie"  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  204.  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1978.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  succeeding 
three  fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  $2,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
for  each  of  the  three  subsequent  fiscal 
years". 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  offer  an  amendment  to  section 
204  of  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  adoption  opportunities 
programs,  authorization  of  appropria- 
tion to  $2.5  million  for  fiscal  years 
1984  through  1987.  Today  less  than  $2 
million  is  directly  available  to  promote 
adoption  for  children  with  special 
needs. 

I  believe  this  increase  is  consistent 
with  our  awareness  of  increased  rates 
of  child  abuse  and  neglect  across  the 
country.  Fully  one-third  of  the  inher- 
ent victims  of  abuse,  neglect,  and 
abandonment  will  find  a  secure  and 
loving  home  only  through  adoption. 
Estimates  of  the  number  of  children 
who  need  adoptive  parents  range  from 
50,000  to  100.000. 

These  children  are  more  difficult  to 
place  than  the  eagerly  sought  healthy 
infants.  Waiting  children  are  school- 
aged,  mentally,  physically,  or  emotion- 
ally handicapped,  members  of  a  sibling 
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group  or  a  racial  or  ethnic  minority. 
Title  II  is  specifically  focused  on  the 
plight  of  these  youngsters,  who  all  too 
often  grow  up  in  a  series  of  foster 
homes  and  institutions. 

I  am  especially  aware  of  adoption  be- 
cause of  the  successful  work  and  na- 
tional reputation  of  Tressler-Lutheran 
Service  Associates  of  York,  Pa.  This 
agency's  unique  adoption  program  is 
directed  by  a  remarkable  couple.  Bill 
and  Barbara  Tremitiere.  themselves 
parents  of  12  adopted  youngsters. 

For  the  past  10  years,  T-LSA  has  fo- 
cused entirely  on  placement  a^id  of 
children  of  special  needs.  Over  1,500 
children  have  found  permanent  fami- 
lies through  the  efforts  of  Tressler- 
Lutheraii's  innovative  program.  Hun- 
dreds of  new  families  have  been 
formed  in  my  district  through  adop- 
tion. The  agency  has  no  children  in  its 
care.  It  serves  as  a  special  home  find- 
ing service  for  public  and  private  agen- 
cies across  the  country. 

The  unique  methods  developed  by 
Tressler-Lutheran  have  been  shared 
through  funding  made  available  under 
title  II.  Working  with  the  North 
American  Council  on  Adoptable  Chil- 
dren, a  national  umbrella  group  for 
adoptive  parents,  the  Tremitieres  and 
other  T-LSA  staff  presented  training 
workshops  in  four  locations.  The 
TEAM  program  they  developed  has 
demonstrated  the  value  and  applicabil- 
ity of  using  volunteer  parents  as  co- 
leaders  and  agency  resources  in  re- 
cruiting, training,  and  assisting  fami- 
lies who  accept  the  challenges  of 
adopting  children  with  special  needs. 
Adoption  is  cost  effective,  as  it  reduces 
the  ongoing  burden  on  social  service 
systems.  Adoption  costs  an  average  of 
approximately  $3,000  per  placement. 
This  is  a  one-time  cost  for  family  serv- 
ices and  a  significant  savings,  as  the 
child  placed  is  legally  adopted.  By  con- 
trast, foster  care  services  are  the  larg- 
est single  child  welfare  expense,  in- 
creasing each  year  as  a  child  remains 
in  public  care.  Institutional  place- 
ments range  from  $10,000  to  $25,000 
per  child  per  year. 

These  youngsters  and  families  need 
Congress  continued  help.  The  children 
who  are  the  focus  of  title  II  are  by  def- 
inition among  the  most  vulnerable  in 
our  society.  They  have  been  abused, 
neglected,  or  abandoned  by  their  bio- 
logical parents.  They  are  without 
family  ties,  the  basis  for  human  identi- 
ty, dignity,  and  self-worth. 

Yet,  programs  begun  with  these  Fed- 
eral funds  have  demonstrated  that 
parents  can  be  found,  capable  of 
giving  these  children  a  new  opportuni- 
ty at  family  life.  Targeted  efforts  to 
reach  black  and  Hispanic  families  can 
have  a  crucial  impact,  since  over  one- 
half  of  the  children  legally  free  for 
adoption  are  of  minority  race  or  herit- 
age. Homes  for  Black  Children 
projects  and  special  efforts  like  the 
National    Adoption    Exchange    match 


children  with  parents.  Tressler-Lu- 
theran has  worked  closely  with  these 
groups  to  find  families  for  waiting 
children  wherever  they  live  in  the 
country. 

This  network  is  local.  State,  and  na- 
tional programs  is  helping  reduce  the 
delays  and  procedural  difficulties  that 
have  been  major  barriers  to  adoption 
across  State  and  county  jurisdictional 
lines.  Expansion  of  these  initiatives 
will  help  more  children  find  adoptive 
homes. 

Judges  and  court  staff  and  mental 
health  professionals  have  also  been 
engaged  in  working  cooperatively  on 
behalf  of  waiting  children.  The  newly 
formed  Specialized  Pennsylvania 
Adoption  Network  (SPAN),  organized 
by  Tressler-Lutheran  is  an  example  of 
the  fine  results  possible  when  parents, 
community  groups,  and  social  service 
professionals  unite.  The  staff  and  vol- 
unteers at  Tressler-Lutheran  have  suc- 
cessfully placed  11  children  with 
Down's  Syndrome  this  year  and  over  a 
dozen  with  similar  severe  disabilities, 
including  autism,  cerebral  palsy,  blind- 
ness, profound  hearing  loss,  and  spina 
bifida. 

Tressler-Lutheran  has  proven  that 
no  child  is  unadoptable.  Families  can 
be  found  and  waiting  children  can  be 
placed  in  permanent  loving  homes. 
Surely  these  initiatives  must  continue 
as  an  important  national  priority.  The 
children  who  are  victims  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect  deserve  our  support 
and  the  assistance  offered  by  title  II 
programs  in  starting  a  new  life. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  who  are 
committed  to  continuing  to  meet  the 
adoptive  needs  of  very  special  young- 
sters everywhere  to  wholeheartedly 
support  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Good- 
ling). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  II? 

Are  there  further  amendments  to 
the  bill? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MILLER  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.    MILLER    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Miller    of 
California:  At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the 
following  new  title: 

TITLE  m-FAMILY  VIOLENCE 
PREVENTION  AND  SERVICES 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Family  Violence  Prevention  and  Services 

Act". 

DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  302.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title— 
(1)  to  assist  States  in  efforts  to  prevent 
family  violence  and  to  provide  immediate 
shelter  and  other  assistance  for  victims  and 
dependents  of  victims  of  family  violence: 
and 


(2)  to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training  relating  to  family  violence  program 
to  States,  local  public  agencies  (including 
law  enforcement  agencies),  nonprofit  pri- 
vate organizations,  and  other  persons  seek- 
ing such  assistance. 

GRANTS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  303.  (a)<l)  In  order  to  assist  in  sup- 
porting the  establishment,  maintenance, 
and  expansion  of  programs  and  projects  to 
prevent  incidents  of  family  violence  and  to 
provide  immediate  shelter  and  other  assist- 
ance for  victims  and  dependents  of  victims 
of  family  violence,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  to  make  grants  to  States. 

(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section unless  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  State  seeking  such  grant  submits  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require.  Each  such  application 
shall- 

(A)  provide  that  funds  provided  under  this 
subsection  will  be  distributed  in  grants  to 
local  public  agencies  and  nonprofit  private 
organizations  for  programs  and  projects 
within  such  State  to  prevent  incidents  of 
family  violence  and  to  provide  immediate 
shelter  and  other  assistance  for  victims  and 
dependents  of  victims  of  family  violence: 

(B)  provide,  with  respect  to  funds  provid- 
ed to  a  State  under  this  sutwection  for  any 
fiscal  year,  that— 

(i)  not  less  than  70  per  centum  of  such 
funds  will  be  distributed  in  grants  to  non- 
profit private  organizations  within  the 
State:  and 

(ii)  in  the  distribution  of  funds  by  the 
State  under  this  subsection,  the  State  will 
give  special  emphasis  to  the  support  of  com- 
munity-based projects  of  demonstrated  ef- 
fectiveness, particularly  those  projects  the 
primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  operate  shel- 
ters for  victims  and  dependents  of  victims  of 
family  violence: 

(C>  set  forth  procedures  designed  to 
assure  an  equitable  distribution  of  grants 
and  grant  funds  within  the  State: 

(D)  specify  the  State  agency  to  be  desig- 
nated as  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  programs  and  activities  relating  to  family 
violence  which  are  carried  out  by  the  State 
under  this  title  and  for  coordination  of  re- 
lated programs  within  the  State: 

(E)  provide  for  keeping  records  and 
making  such  reasonable  reports  a.s  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  essential  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  title: 

(F)  develop  procedures  to  assure  the  confi- 
dentiality of  records  pertaining  to  any  indi- 
vidual provided  family  violence  prevention 
or  treatment  services  by  a  program,  project, 
or  activity  conducted,  regulated,  or  assisted 
by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
siervices.  and  provide  assurances  that  the 
address  or  location  of  any  shelter  for  vic- 
tims and  dependents  of  victims  of  family  vi- 
olence which  is  in  receipt  of  a  grant  under 
this  subsection  will,  except  with  written  au- 
thorization of  the  person  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  such  shelter,  not  be  made 
public: 

(G)  set  forth  procedures  to  assure  active 
participation  by  knowledgeable  individuals 
and  organizations  in  the  development  and 
review  of  programs  and  projects  within  the 
State  funded  under  this  title:  and 

(H)  provide  assurances  that  any  project 
for  which  a  grant  is  made  under  this  sulisec- 
tion  will— 
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(i)  seek  to  coordinate  its  activities  with 
other  related  public  and  private  programs  in 
the  area:  and 

(ii)  be  administered  and  operated  by  per- 
sonnel with  appropriate  skills  (including 
language  skills),  training,  or  experience. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  appli- 
cation that  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection,  and  the  Secretary  shall  not  dis- 
approve any  such  application  except  after 
reasonable  notice  of  the  Secretary's  inten- 
tion to  disapprove,  and  opportunity  for  cor- 
rection of  any  deficiencies. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  Indian  tribes  and  intertribal  orga- 
nizations for  projects  designed  to  prevent 
family  violence  and  to  provide  immediate 
shelter  and  other  assistance  for  victims  and 
dependents  of  victims  of  family  violence. 

(2)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section unless  an  application  is  made  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  deems  essential  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
thi.s  title.  Such  application  shall  comply,  as 
applicable,  with  the  provisions  of  clauses 
(D).  (F),  and  (G)  of  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion in  any  fiscal  year  to  any  single  entity 
(other  than  to  a  State)  for  an  amount  in 
exces.s  of  $50,000.  and  the  total  amount  of 
such  grants  to  any  single  entity  may  not 
exceed  $150,000,  or  be  awarded  in  excess  of 
three  fiscal  years. 

(d)  No  funds  provided  through  grants 
made  under  this  section  may  be  used  as 
direct  payment  to  any  victim  or  any  depend- 
ent of  a  victim  of  family  violence. 

(e)  No  income  eligibility  standard  may  be 
imposed  with  respect  to  any  individual  seek- 
ing assistance  or  services  from  any  local 
public  agency  or  nonprofit  private  organiza- 
tion which  receives  a  grant  under  this  title. 

(f)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion to  any  local  public  agency  or  nonprofit 
private  organization  unless  such  agency  or 
organization  provides  for  the  following  local 
share  as  a  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of 
Federal  funds  provided  under  this  title  to 
the  program  or  project  involved:  20  per 
centum  in  the  first  year  such  program  or 
project  receives  a  grant  under  this  title.  30 
per  centum  in  the  second  such  year,  and 
33 '/3  per  centum  in  the  third  such  year. 
Except  in  the  case  of  a  public  entity,  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  local  share  of 
such  agency  or  organization  shall  be  raised 
from  private  sources.  The  local  share  re- 
quired under  this  subsection  may  be  in  cash 
or  in-kind.  The  local  share  may  not  include 
any  Federal  funds  provided  under  any  au- 
thority other  than  this  title. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  not 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  funds  distrib- 
uted under  subsections  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  distributed  to  entities  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  immediate  shelter  and 
related  assistance  to  victims  and  dependents 
of  victims  of  family  violence. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
under  section  308  for  grants  to  States  for 
any  fiscal  year,  each  State  shall  be  allotted 
for  payment  in  a  grant  authorized  under 
section  303  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  sums  as  the  population  of  such 
State  bears  to  the  population  of  all  States, 
except  that— 

(1)  each  State  shall  be  allotted  not  less 
than  whichever  is  the  greater  of  the  follow- 
ing amounts:  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  available  for  grants  under  sec- 


tion 303(a)  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
allotment  is  made,  or  $50,000  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  303:  and 

(2)  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
shall  each  be  allotted  not  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum  of  the  amounts 
available  for  grants  under  section  303(a)  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  allotment  is 
made. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  exception  contained 
in  paragraph  ( 1)  of  this  subsection  only,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  include  Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
population  of  each  State,  and  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  all  the  States,  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  recent  satisfactory  census  data  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  If  the  sums  appropriated  under  section 
308  for  any  fiscal  year  for  grants  to  States 
under  section  303  are  not  sufficient  to  pay 
in  full  the  total  amounts  which  all  States 
are  entitled  to  receive  under  such  section 
for  such  fiscal  year,  then  the  maximum 
amounts  which  all  States  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  such  section  for  such  fiscal  year 
shall  be  ratably  reduced.  In  the  event  that 
additional  funds  become  available  for 
making  such  grants  for  any  fiscal  year 
during  which  the  preceding  sentence  is  ap- 
plicable, such  reduced  amounts  shall  be  in- 
creased on  the  same  basis  as  they  were  re- 
duced. 

(d)(1)  If.  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  of 
any  fiscal  year  for  which  sums  are  appropri- 
ated under  section  308.  the  amount  allotted 
to  a  State  has  not  been  made  available  to 
such  State  in  grants  under  section  303  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  such  State  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  a  grant,  then  the  Sec- 
retary shall  reallot  such  amount  to  States 
which  are  eligible  to  receive  grants  under 
section  303. 

(2)  Funds  made  available  by  the  Secretary 
through  reallotment  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  remain  available  for  expenditure  until 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  following  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  such  funds  become 
available  for  reallotment. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  designate 
an  individual  within  the  department  to  ad- 
minister the  programs  and  activities  carried 
out  under  this  title  (including  activities  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section). 
This  individual  shall  have  expertise  relating 
to  the  family  violence  prevention  and  serv- 
ices programs  administered  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  Be  responsible  for  overseeing  and 
maintaining  records  on  all  programs  and  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  this  title  and  shall 
seek  to  coordinate  all  Federal  programs  and 
activities,  to  the  extent  such  programs  and 
activities  relate  to  family  violence; 

(2)  encourage  and  support  research  activi- 
ties associated  with  the  provision  of  shelter 
and  other  assistance  to  victims  and  depend- 
ents of  victims  of  family  violence:  and 

(3)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional information  and  resource  clearing- 
house on  family  violence  and  for  its  oper- 
ation in  coordination  with  the  information 
clearinghouse  maintained  by  the  National 
Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  under 
section  2  of  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act  (42  U.S.C.  5101(b)(2)).  In 
order  to— 


(A)  collect,  analyze,  prepare,  and  dissemi- 
nate information  and  statistics  relating  to 
the  incidence  and  prevention  of  family  vio- 
lence and  the  provision  of  immediate  shel- 
ter i.id  other  assistance  to  victims  and  de- 
pendents of  victims  of  family  violence;  and 

(B)  provide  information  about  alternative 
sources  of  assistance  available  with  respect 
to  the  prevention  of  incidents  of  family  vio- 
lence and  the  provisions  of  immediate  shel- 
ter and  other  assistance  to  victims  and  de- 
pendents of  victims  of  family  violence. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  entities 
or  enter  into  contracts  with  public  or  pri- 
vate entitles  to  provide  technical  assistance, 
training,  and  outreach  services,  to  the 
extent  that  such  assistance  is  not  otherwise 
available,  to  States,  local  public  agencies, 
and  nonprofit  private  organizations  partici- 
pating or  interested  in 

EVALUATION 

Sec  306.  The  Secretary  shall  review, 
evaluate,  and  report  to  the  Congress,  not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  date  funds 
are  obligated  under  section  303(a)  for  the 
first  time  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram administered  and  operated  pursuant 
to  this  title. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  307.  As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  The  term  "family  violence"  means  any 
act  or  threatened  act  of  violence,  including 
any  forceful  detention  of  an  individual, 
which— 

(A)  results  or  threatens  to  result  in  physi- 
cal injury:  and 

(B)  is  committed  by  a  person  against  an- 
other individual  to  whom  such  person  is  or 
was  related  by  blood  or  marriage  or  other- 
wise legally  related,  or  against  another  indi- 
vidual with  whom  such  person  is  or  was  re- 
siding in  a  relationship  of  husband  and  wife. 

(2)  The  term  "Indian  tribe"  means— 

(A)  any  tribe,  band,  nation,  or  other  orga- 
nized group  or  community  of  Indians  recog- 
nized as  eligible  for  the  services  provided  to 
Indians  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be- 
cause of  their  status  as  Indians,  including 
any  Alaska  Native  village  or  regional  or  vil- 
lage corporation  as  defined  in  or  established 
pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  (85  Stat.  688):  or 

(B)  any  Indian  community  the  members 
of  which  are  recognized  as  eligible  for  serv- 
ices under  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improve- 
ment Act  (90  Stat.  1400). 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(4)  The  term  "Shelter"  means  the  provi- 
sion of  temporary  refuge  and  related  assist- 
ance in  compliance  with  applicable  State 
law  or  regulations  governing  the  provision, 
on  a  regular  basis,  or  shelter,  safe  home, 
meals,  and  related  assistance  to  victims  and 
dependents  of  victims  of  family  violence. 

(5)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and.  except 
as  otherwise  provided,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985,  and 
$30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

(b)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  fiscal  year- 
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(1)  90  per  centum  shall  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  for  making  grants  to  States. 
Indian  tribes,  and  intertribal  organizations 
under  sections  303(a)  and  303(b).  of  which 
not  less  than  one-half  of  I  per  centum  or 
more  than  1  per  centum  of  such  sums  ap- 
propriated under  subsection  (a)  shall  l)e 
available  for  the  purposes  of  making  grants 
to  Indian  tribes  and  intertribal  organiza- 
tions under  section  303(b):  and 

(2)  10  per  centum  shall  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

STUDY  or  ABUSS  OP  CLOBRLY  IWDIVIDUAl^ 

Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study, 
including  analysis  of  necessary  data,  of  the 
nature  and  incidence  of  abuse  of  elderly  in- 
dividuals. 

(b)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre 
tary  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations, including  reconunendations  for 
legislation,  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropri- 
ate. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

LAW  EHrORCEMEWT  TRAIWINC  AND  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE  GRANTS 

Sec  310.  (a)  Prom  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  sulxsection  (c)  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
make  grants  for  the  purpose  of  providing  re- 
gionally-baaed training  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  provide  the  personnel  of  local  atnd 
State  law  enforcement  agencies  with  means 
for  responding  to  incidents  of  family  vio 
lence. 

(b)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
awarded  competitively  on  the  basis  of  an  ap- 
plication containing  such  information  and 
assurances  as  the  Attorney  General  may  re- 
quire by  regulation.  In  selecting  grant  re- 
cipients, the  Attorney  General  shall  select 
recipients  who  have  demonstrated  their  ef- 
fectiveness in  preparing  the  personnel  of 
local  and  State  law  enforcement  agencies 
for  the  handling  of  incidents  of  family  vio- 
lence and  shall  give  priority  to  those  appli- 
cations which  propose  projects  or  programs 
which  will  develop,  demonstrate,  or  dissemi- 
nate information  with  respect  to  improved 
techniques  for  responding  to  incidents  of 
family  violence  by  law  enforcement  officers. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $2,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  for  which  this  title 
is  in  effect. 

n  1510 

Mr.  MURPHY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  within  1  hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  E>ebate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  will  be  limited  to  1  hour. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  offer  our  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  1904.  The  family  vio- 
lence prevention  and  services  amend- 
ment addresses  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous problems  in  our  Nation  today. 

I  especially  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  (Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi)  and  the  gentlewoman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mrs.  BoGCS)  who  have  been 
along  on  this  effort  year  after  year  as 
we  have  brought  it  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  where  it  has  received 
overwhelming  bipartisan  support.  I 
also  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murphy)  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BiAGGi)  for  their  continuing  help  in 
these  efforts. 

The  amendment  provides  modest 
funding  to  States— $65  million  over  a 
3-year  period— to  establish,  maintain, 
or  expand  family  violence  programs. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  moneys  are 
designated  for  programs  providing  im- 
mediate shelter  care  for  the  victims  of 
family  violence  and  their  dependents, 
and  for  other  related  assistance  such 
as  family  counseling  services  coordi- 
nated with  existing  community  agen- 
cies, and  outreach  services  for  victims 
remaining  in  their  homes.  The  remain- 
ing 25  percent  is  reserved  for  efforts  to 
prevent  family  violence  such  as  coun- 
seling programs  for  abusers,  crisis  hot- 
lines, and  teaching  of  nonviolent  be- 
havior to  children. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  grants  to 
States  must  also  go  to  private  non- 
profit groups.  There  are  limits  on  the 
amount  any  one  project  can  receive: 
No  more  than  $50,000  in  any  year  and 
no  more  than  $150,000  over  3  years. 
Stringent  matching  of  funds  from  20 
percent  the  first  year  up  to  33 '6  per- 
cent the  third  year,  50  percent  of 
which  must  be  raised  from  private 
sources,  is  also  a  requirement. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  grant,  a 
small  amount— $2  million  over  3 
years— is  designated  for  training  of  law 
enforcement  officials  and  police  to  aid 
them  in  responding  to  incidents  of 
family  violence. 

In  sum,  this  amendment  provides  for 
a  limited  Federal  role  to  support  pro- 
grams at  the  local  level  that  are 
making  an  effort  to  support  them- 
selves. 

But  while  the  House  saw  the  need  to 
act  against  family  violence,  its  will  has 
been  thwarted.  And  while  the  Federal 
Government  has  rested,  abuse  at 
home  has  e.scalated.  Battery  is  now 
the  single  major  cause  of  injury  to 
women,  more  significant  than  auto  ac- 
cidents, rapes,  or  muggings.  Some 
2.000  to  4,000  women  are  beaten  to 
death  annually— 40  percent  of  all 
women  killed,  and  10  percent  of  men 
are  murdered  by  their  partners. 


Witnesses,  in  hearings  held  across 
the  Nation  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Children,  Youth  and  Families,  pro- 
vided stark  evidence  that  family  vio- 
lence is  getting  worse.  The  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities  testi- 
fied that  the  number  of  abused  adults 
coming  to  its  agencies  jumped  from 
7.244  in  1980  to  13,566  in  1981— nearly 
double.  In  Utah,  we  learned  that  five 
shelters  have  opened  in  the  State 
since  1976.  and  served  3,000  women 
and  their  children  in  1983  alone. 
State-funded  shelters  in  Michigan 
have  seen  a  58-percent  increase  be- 
tween 1980  and  1983.  And  committee 
members  heard  about  similar  increases 
in  the  demand  for  shelter  services  by 
abused  women  in  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Women  are  not  the  only  victims  of 
family  violence.  Shelter  programs  for 
abused  wives  report  an  increasing 
number  of  residents  are  children  in 
need  of  services.  Children  exposed  to 
the  violence  of  parent  against  parent, 
often  exhibit  a  wide  range  of  emotion- 
al and  behavioral  problems.  They  fre- 
quently grow  up  to  become  adults  who 
inflict  violence  on  their  own  children 
and  spouses,  or  become  the  next  gen- 
eration of  victims. 

Yet.  women  and  children  are  still 
not  the  whole  story  of  family  violence. 
Many  more  men  than  we  realized 
suffer  silently  as  battered  husbands. 
And  we  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  many  dependent  elderly  people 
live  in  fear  of  abuse  by  their  adult 
children. 

The  Department  of  Defense  reports 
that  1.000  military  families  across  the 
Nation  each  month  need  the  .services 
that  the  family  violence  prevention 
and  services  amendment  would  pro- 
vide. Special  effort  should  be  made  by 
family  violence  programs  to  reach  the 
families  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Their 
presence  in  a  given  State  should  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  census  when  de- 
termining grant  allocations. 

Finally,  all  too  often,  family  violence 
reaches  beyond  the  confines  of  family 
relationships.  Police  spend  one-third 
of  their  time  responding  to  domestic 
violence  calls.  Twenty  percent  of  all 
police  deaths  on  duty  and  40  percent 
of  all  injuries  occur  during  response  to 
a  domestic  complaint. 

It  has  been  4  years  since  this  body 
passed  family  violence  legislation. 
During  that  period,  unemployment 
peaked  at  10.8  percent  and  in  its  wake 
has  been  a  corresponding  escalation  of 
violence  at  home.  Last  year  in  a  Labor 
Standards  Subcommittee  hearing  of 
the  effects  of  unemployment,  the  Illi- 
nois Coalition  Against  Domestic  Vio- 
lence reported  that  in  one  community, 
75  percent  of  the  women  seeking  shel- 
ter cited  their  husbands  layoff  as  the 
reason  precipitating  first  time  physical 
abuse.  In  Youngstown.  Ohio,  where 
unemployment  reached  21  percent  in 
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1982,  cases  of  domestic  violence  have 
increased  404  percent  since  1979. 

But  while  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  slow  to  respond  to  this  major 
social  problem.  States  and  local  com- 
munities have  acted.  Over  500  commu- 
nity shelters  now  dot  the  American 
landscape.  Working  with  a  network  of 
other  nonprofit  agencies,  they  have 
formed  coalitions  to  assist  victims  of 
family  violence.  Many  States  have  also 
strengthened  their  laws  to  provide 
better  protection  for  the  victims  of 
family  violence. 

One  of  the  most  important  grass- 
roots developments  has  been  the 
effort  to  prevent  family  violence.  Shel- 
ters often  together  with  other  local 
and  State  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  have  created  community  and 
public  education  programs,  including 
teaching  nonviolent  behavior  to  chil- 
dren. They  have  established  crisis  hot- 
lines and  training  to  improve  interven- 
tion within  criminal  justice,  medical 
and  social  service  agencies.  Finally, 
they  have  developed  counseling  and 
education  programs  for  abusers,  as 
well  as  family  counseling  aimed  to 
achieve,  where  appropriate,  reunifica- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  a  family  af- 
fected by  violence. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done— and 
now  more  than  ever.  A  recent  survey 
of  665  family  violence  programs  found 
that  at  a  time  of  skyrocketing  demand, 
75  percent  have  had  to  reduce  services 
due  to  cutbacks  in  title  XX  funds, 
VISTA,  and  LEAA,  and  elimination  of 
the  CETA  program.  Junior  Leagues, 
YWCA's,  women's  groups,  church 
groups,  and  many  other  throughout 
the  country,  who  serve  as  the  back- 
bone of  local  shelters  and  safe  homes, 
are  stretching  their  dollars  and  their 
energy  to  the  limit.  They  are  trying, 
but  the  private  sector  simply  cannot 
bridge  the  gap  of  dramatically  increas- 
ing demand  and  diminished  public 
funding. 

Family  violence  is  not  a  partisan 
issue.  Over  130  of  our  colleagues— Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike— have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  this  amend- 
ment. In  years  past,  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
have  voted  for  similar  legislation.  The 
list  of  cosponsors  of  the  family  vio- 
lence prevention  and  services  amend- 
ment, and  supporting  organizations 
follows: 

Family  Violence  Amendment  Cosponsors 
Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mrs.  Boggs  of 
Louisiana.  Ms.  Mikulski  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Biaggi  of  New  York.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Ackerman  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Addabbo  of  New  York.  Mr.  Akaka  of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California.  Mr.  Barnes  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Bereuter  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Berman  of  California.  Mr.  Bevill  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Boucher  of  Virginia.  Mrs. 
Boxer  of  California.  Mr.  Britt  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  and  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California. 


Mr.  Carr  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chappell  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Clay  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Coelho  of 
California.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Con- 
able  of  New  York.  Mr.  Conte  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Conyers  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Corrada 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Mr.  Crockett  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  D'Amours  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Del- 
lums  of  California,  Mr.  DeWine  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Dixon  of  California,  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Dymally  of  California,  Mr.  Eckart 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Edgar  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Pascell  of  Florida,  Mr.  Pauntroy  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  Fazio  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Feighan  of  Ohio. 

Ms.  Perraro,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Fish,  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Florio.  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Poglietta.  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ford,  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Prank,  of  Maine,  Mr.  Frost, 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Garcia,  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Oilman,  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Gray,  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Green,  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Hall,  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Harrison,  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, of  California.  Mr.  Hefner,  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Heftel.  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Hertel. 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Horton,  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Howard,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Hoyer,  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Jeffords,  of  Vermont.  Mrs.  Johnson, 
of  Connecticut.  Ms.  Kaptur.  of  Ohio.  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Kildee.  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Lantos.  of  California,  Mr.  Lehman,  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Leland,  of  Texas,  Mr.  Levin,  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Levine.  of  California.  Mr. 
Long,  of  Maryland,  Mr.  McCloskey,  of  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  McDade.  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
McHugh.  of  New  York,  Mr.  McKernan.  of 
Maine.  Mr.  McNulty,  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Markey,  of  Maine.  Mr.  Matsui,  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Mineta.  of  California.  Mr.  Minish. 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Morrison,  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr. 
Mrazek.  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Neal.  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Oberstar. 
of  Minnesota,  Ms.  Oakar.  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Ortiz,  of  Texas.  Mr.  Ottinger,  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Owens,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Patterson,  of 
California.  Mr.  Frice.  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard.  of  Washington.  Mr.  Ratchford.  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Rahall,  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Richardson,  of  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Rodino,  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Roe.  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Roybal.  of  California.  Mr.  Scheuer,  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  Schneider,  of  Rhode  Island,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Schumer.  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Seiberling.  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Sikorski,  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Simon,  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Flori- 
da. Ms.  Snowe.  of  Maine.  Mr.  Solarz.  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Stark,  of  California.  Mr.  Sunia.  of 
American  Samoa.  Mr.  Tallon.  of  South 
Carolina.  Mr.  Torricelli.  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Towns,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Vento.  of  Minne- 
sota. Mr.  Waxman.  of  California.  Mr. 
Weaver,  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Weiss,  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Wheat,  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Montana.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Texas.  Mr.  Wirth. 
of  Colorado,  Mr.  Wise,  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Wolpe.  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  of 
Guam,  Mr.  Yates,  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Young,  of 
Alaska,  and  Mr.  Pepper,  of  Florida. 

Organizations  Supporting  the  Family 

Violence  Amendment  (Partial  List) 
Congressional  Caucus  on  Women's  Issues. 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 
American      Association      of      University 
Women. 
American  Bar  Association. 
American  Humane  Association. 
American  Nurses  Association. 
AFL-CIO. 


Association  of  Junior  Leagues. 

Campfire.  Inc. 

Center  for  Women  Policy  Studies. 

Family  Service  America. 

Federally  Employed  Women. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Lutheran  Council— USA— Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Affairs. 

Mississippi  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women.  Inc. 

National  Association  of  Black  Law  En- 
forcement Officials. 

National  Association  of  Women  Business- 
es. 

National  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Vio- 
lence. 

National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Child  Abuse. 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Chsj-- 
ities. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Federal  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Clubs. 

National  Institute  for  Women  of  Color 

National  Organization  for  Victim  Assist- 
ance. 

National  Organization  of  Women. 

National  Urban  League. 

National  Women's  Health  Network. 

National  Women's  Party. 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 

People  for  the  America  Way. 

Police  Executive  Research  Porum. 

Police  Management  Association. 

Presbyterian  Church.  U.S.A..  Washington 
Office. 

Rural  America. 

Union  of  America  Hebrew  Congregations. 

United  Church  of  Christ.  Office  of 
Church  and  Society. 

United  Methodist  Church.  Women's  Divi- 
sion, Office  of  Public  Policy. 

YMCA. 

Women's  Equity  Action  League. 

Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  as  a  coauthor 
of  this  amendment  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  its  provisions  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  going 
on  record  to  address  a  growing  prob- 
lem of  hidden— yet  major  dimensions. 

The  problem  of  family  violence  is 
not  a  new  one.  It  has  been  a  part  of 
our  society  for  many  years,  yet  has  re- 
mained, for  the  most  part,  submerged 
behind  walls.  It  is  also  a  delicate  sub- 
ject for  it  involves  violence  against 
family  members.  Family  violence  and 
all  its  unpleasant  aspects  is  not  new  to 
me  as  I  witnessed  it  firsthand  on 
countless  occasions  in  my  23-year 
career  as  a  New  York  City  police  offi- 
cer. My  experience  with  family  vio- 
lence prompted  me  to  introduce,  as 
one  of  my  first  acts  upon  coming  to 
Congress,  legislation  to  treat  victims 
of  child  abuse.  The  reauthorization  of 
that  landmark  legislation  is  what  we 
have  before  us  today. 

The  family  violence  prevention  and 
services  amendment  is  a  consistent 
outgrowth  of  our  efforts  to  address 
child  abuse.  Just  as  we  recognized  that 
child  abuse  was  the  problem  of  the 
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1960's— domestic  violence  became  the 
problem  of  the  1970's.  Five  years  ago.  I 
was  one  of  several  authors  of  legisla- 
tion to  create  programs  to  assist  vic- 
tims of  domestic  violence.  Despite  our 
best  efforts,  a  domestic  violence  bill 
was  never  signed  into  law. 

This  amendment  here  today  is  an  at- 
tempt to  expand  the  success  of  the 
child  abuse  program  to  assist  other 
family  members  who  also  suffer  from 
similar  acts  of  violence.  Laudibly,  we 
have  adopted  a  Federal  response  to 
the  problem  of  child  abuse.  Now  is  the 
time  to  move  forward  with  a  long  over- 
due Federal  response  to  aid  spouses 
and  other  family  members— including 
the  elderly— which  will  replicate  our 
success  in  combating  child  abuse. 

As  the  author  of  companion  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  1007.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  is  a  well-constructed  out- 
growth of  that  legislation.  The  family 
violence  amendment  recognizes  that  if 
we  are  to  assist  many  of  these  helpless 
victims— Federal  leadership  is  essen- 
tial ingredient  to  assistance. 

This  £miendment  provides  help  to 
the  estimated  2.5  million  victims  of 
family  violence  by  authorizing  a  total 
of  $65  million  over  the  next  3  years  in 
the  form  of  grant  assistance  to  States, 
localities,  or  organizations  in  order  to 
assist  them  in  prevention  and  treat- 
ment activities.  These  activities  could 
include  the  establishment  or  expan- 
sion of  shelters  to  temporarily  house 
victims  and  their  dependents,  and 
counselors  and  related  social  services 
from  agencies  and  from  within  com- 
munities that  will  assist  victims.  No 
funds  can  be  used  to  pay  money  direct- 
ly to  victims.  No  program  sponsored 
by  funds  under  this  amendment  can 
apply  a  mean  test— although  it  is  ex- 
pected that  local  projects  will  priori- 
tize so  that  the  neediest  are  served 
first. 

This  amendment  also  calls  for  a  na- 
tional incidence  study  of  the  abuse  of 
elderly  family  members.  Just  as  the 
1970s  saw  the  rise  of  spousal  abuser— 
and  national  attention  focused  on  the 
problem— the  1980s  is  the  decade  of 
elder  abuse.  As  an  original  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I  have 
joined  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, including  our  distinguished 
former  chairman.  Claude  Pepper,  in 
calling  attention  to  this  disgraceful 
problem.  Despite  our  efforts  to  mobi- 
lize a  coordinated  response  to  this 
problem,  only  27  States  mandate  re- 
porting of  elder  abuse.  As  a  result,  our 
knowledge  of  the  problem  is  sketchy 
yet,  it  is  estimated  to  occur  almost  as 
frequently  as  child  abuse— some 
600,000  per  year.  This  national  study 
is  critical  as  we  are  to  mobilize  local 
resources  and  make  existing  aging-re- 
lated programs  respond  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  for  the 
record  here,  the  family  violence  pre- 
vention and  service  amendment   has 


been  endorsed  by  two  of  our  national 
aging  organizations  specifically  be- 
cause it  addresses  this  problem.  The 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
and  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons  have  both  provided  me 
with  letters  supporting  our  efforts 
here. 

The  second  part  of  this  amendment 
which  also  requires  some  attention  is 
section  310  which  provides  training  to 
law  enforcement  personnel.  Two  mil- 
lion dollars  is  authorized  in  competi- 
tive grants  which  would  be  awarded  by 
the  Justice  Department  to  agencies 
which  would  establish  programs  to  re- 
spond to  incidents  of  family  violence. 
The  need  for  this  program  is  clearly 
established.  Our  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers spend  one-third  of  their  time  re- 
sponding to  domestic-battery  calls. 
Equally  as  important  is  the  fact  the 
battery  remains  the  single  major  cause 
of  injury  to  women— passing  auto  acci- 
dents, rapes,  and  muggings.  If  we  can 
put  effective  deterrent  techniques  into 
place  through  our  law  enforcement 
system— it  would  be  central  to  break- 
ing the  vicious  cycle  of  family  violence 
which  has  gone  undetected  on  a  major 
scale  for  decades. 

The  merits  of  this  proposal  are  well- 
spelled  out  and  have  been  skillfully  ar- 
ticulated by  my  colleague,  George 
Miller,  who  also  serves  as  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families.  Family 
violence  is  intergenerational— it  effects 
spouses,  parents,  and  children. 

This  amendment  represents  a  solu- 
tion in  that  it  provides  what  these  vic- 
tims so  desperately  need— services.  Vic- 
tims of  family  violence  are  so  often  to- 
tally dependent— economically,  psy- 
chologically, and  socially— upon  the 
other  members  of  the  family  units. 
This,  the  cycle  of  violence  is  most 
often  times  perpetuated  because  these 
victims  have  no  where  else  to  turn. 

This  bill  provides  an  alternative— it 
supports  services  to  victims.  Recogniz- 
ing that  family  violence  is  multidimen- 
sional we  cannot  hope  to  stop  the 
abuse,  especially  when  it  often  has 
gone  on  for  years.  However,  we  can 
provide  alternatives  to  abuse  for  those 
individuals  who  have  no  where  else  to 
turn.  We  can  give  them  temporary 
shelter;  we  can  provide  them  with  ave- 
nues to  help  them  prevent  and  treat 
being  abused— as  well  as  abusers  them- 
selves. 

For  the  first  time,  we  are  also  pro- 
viding help  to  victims  of  elder  abuse.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  pro- 
gram will  not  only  help  spouses  but 
will  also  help  elderly  family  members 
who  face  the  same  kind  of  abuse.  We 
know  that  existing  shelters  and  social 
service  agencies  pay  scant  little  atten- 
tion to  helping  these  victims.  While  we 
cannot  hope  to  serve  all  those  who  are 
so  brutally  victimized  by  their  chil- 
dren, we  can  at  least  begin  to  mobilize 
States  and  social  service  agencies  to 


recognize  the  problem  and  provide 
them  with  avenues  to  treat  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  consistent  with  the  Child 
Abuse  Act  for  it— for  the  first  time- 
sees  the  problem  and  attempts  to  ad- 
dress it  through  the  family  unit. 

This  legislation  has  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  countless  of  organiza- 
tions, ranging  from  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  Junior  League,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  and  as  I 
mentioned,  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons,  to  name 
but  a  few.  It  also  represents  the  cumu- 
lative efforts  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
here  who  have  shared  my  interest  in 
enacting  such  legislation— Representa- 
tives Murphy,  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, MiKULSKi  and  Boggs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  us 
in  supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  compliment  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman     from     New     York     (Mr. 

BlAGGI). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Miller).  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment  which  would  extend  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Act  to  include  programs  assisting 
victims  of  family  violence. 

Family  violence  is  a  serious  problem 
in  this  country.  It  is  estimated  that 
our  law  enforcement  officials  spend 
one-third  of  their  time  responding  to 
domestic  violence  calls,  and  the  FBI 
has  reported  that  25  percent  of  all 
police  officers  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty,  as  well  as  40  percent  of  those  in- 
jured, were  responding  to  incidents  of 
family  violence. 

In  addition  to  the  well-documented 
tragedy  of  child  abuse,  family  violence 
includes  two  other  aspects  that  are 
somewhat  neglected  by  current  Feder- 
al legislation— wife  beating  and  elder 
abuse.  Reports  have  revealed  that 
nearly  6  million  wives  are  abused  by 
their  husbands  each  year,  and  some 
2,000  to  4.000  women  are  beaten  to 
death  annually.  With  respect  to  the  el- 
derly, the  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
has  found  that  there  are  approximate- 
ly 600,000  cases  of  elder  abuse  each 
year,  and  that  84  percent  of  the  abus- 
ers are  related  to  the  elder  victim. 
This  amendment  would  allow  Federal 
funding  to  be  used  to  address  these  ad- 
ditional asiaects  of  family  violence. 

Private  charitable  organizations  are 
to  be  commended  for  having  taken  the 
lead  in  providing  much  needed  shelter 
and  support  services  for  family  vio- 
lence victims.  These  agencies,  howev- 
er, have  depended  largely  on  Federal 
funding   for  past  activities  and  that 
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funding  has  been  drastically  reduced. 
As  a  result,  these  organizations  are 
unable  to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
need  for  these  services.  Some  reports 
have  indicated  that  for  every  person 
that  these  agencies  can  help,  10  people 
must  be  turned  away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  intolerable  situa- 
tion must  be  reversed.  The  family  vio- 
lence prevention  and  services  amend- 
ment would  provide  a  small  but  neces- 
sary measure  of  Federal  assistance  to 
help  stem  the  tide  of  this  national 
tragedy.  Its  need  was  perhaps  best 
summarized  by  Police  Chief  Reuben 
Greenberg  of  Charleston,  S.C.  when 
testifying  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Select  Education  on  behalf 
of  the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum: 

On  behalf  of  battered  women  and  their 
children  and  on  behalf  of  police  officers 
who  risk  their  lives  every  day  to  answer 
calls  for  help,  we  request  the  Congress  to 
provide  the  necessary  resources  and  assist- 
ance that  will  put  a  stop  to  this  intolerable 
violence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  supporting  the 
family  violence  prevention  and  serv- 
ices amendment. 

FAMILY  VIOLENCE — CHILD  ABUSE  STATS  FOR 
FIRST  DISTRICT 

For  1983.  in  the  Springfield-Hol- 
yoke-Greenf  ield  Area:  434  women  were 
sheltered,  the  highest  number  of  any 
region  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts: 710  children  were  shel- 
tered in  the  State;  933  women  received 
face-to-face  services;  6,015  abused 
people  called  the  hotline  from  this 
area;  and  41  beds  are  available  in  the 
area  for  shelter  of  abused  people. 

Therefore,  these  stats  reflect  a  very 
active  area  where  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  these  services. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  family  violence  amend- 
ment offered  to  H.R.  1904. 

Our  passage  today  of  this  amend- 
ment and  of  H.R.  1904  would  mark  the 
resolve  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  remedy  the  ugly  and  per- 
vasive problem  of  violence  that  affects 
families  in  each  congressional  district. 
I  would  like  to  speak  about  the  amend- 
ment from  my  perspective  as  chair  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Crisis  Intervention, 
one  of  three  task  forces  established  by 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren. Youth,  and  Families. 

The  family  violence  amendment  we 
are  considering  addresses  three 
themes  that  have  arisen  in  Select 
Committee  hearings  over  and  over 
again.  Namely,  that  the  crises  of 
spouse  abuse,  battering  of  the  elderly, 
and  child  abuse  are  on  the  increase; 
that  private  agencies  have  been  out- 
standing in  helping  troubled  families 
but  csjinot  keep  up  with  demand;  and 
that  we  must  both  assist  those  in  im- 


mediate need  and  take  steps  to  pre- 
vent further  incidences  of  violence. 

PRIVATE  SECTOR  RESPONSE 

An  important  featue  of  the  family 
violence  amendment  is  its  recognition 
of  a  partnership  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  private  service  agen- 
cies. Not  less  than  70  percent  of  the 
State  grants  awarded  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices each  year  would  be  distributed  to 
nonprofit  private  service  organiza- 
tions. Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to 
community-based  projects  of  proven 
effectiveness. 

This  type  of  partnership  was  ap- 
plauded by  witnesses  who  testified  on 
July  12.  1983,  at  a  hearing  conducted 
by  my  Task  Force  on  Crisis  Interven- 
tion. The  first  witness.  Pr.  Thomas 
Harvey,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Catholic  Char- 
ities, discussed  the  increase  in  families 
seeking  assistance  following  abuse: 

Prom  1980  to  1981,  the  number  of  abused 
adults  coming  to  our  agencies  jumped  from 
7.244  to  13.566.  Many  of  our  agencies  have 
opened  new  shelters  for  abused  wives  and 
children.  Many  have  increased  their  coun- 
seling to  the  total  family  Involved,  because 
most  abused  spouses  go  back  home.  And 
children?  In  1980  our  agencies  served  13,312 
abused  children.  In  1981,  19,070.  And  In 
1982,  we  served  21,988  abused  children. 

But  Father  Harvey  noted  that,  de- 
spite Catholic  Charities'  willingness  to 
help  these  families  in  crisis,  its  re- 
sources were  stretched  too  thin  by  in- 
creased demand  and  shrinking  Federal 
grants  to  accommodate  everyone. 

This  is  certainly  true  at  Crescent 
House.  New  Orleans'  only  shelter  for 
battered  women  and  their  children.  It 
is  operated  by  Associated  Catholic 
Charities. 

Crescent  House's  statistical  report 
for  the  month  of  October  1983  clearly 
indicates  that  private  efforts  alone  are 
not  enough  to  cope  with  the  rising  tide 
of  family  violence.  In  October.  Cres- 
cent House  sheltered  22  adult  women 
and  24  children,  for  a  total  of  46 
people.  Yet  it  had  to  turn  away  52  cli- 
ents—more than  it  handled.  Eighteen 
of  the  22  women  who  sought  shelter  at 
Crescent  House  reported  annual 
income  between  $0  and  $8,000.  None  of 
the  remaining  four  earned  more  than 
$25,000. 

This  demonstrates  that  women  do 
not  remain  in  abusive  households  be- 
cause they  love  the  pain,  or  because 
they  seek  violence.  Rather,  they  are 
economically  vulnerable  and  frequent- 
ly cannot  afford  to  live  elsewhere. 
Moderate  Federal  aid  to  shelters  such 
as  Crescent  House  would  increase  the 
likelihood  that  more  abused  spouses 
and  children  could  be  cared  for,  and 
that  services  could  be  improved. 

It  is  encouraging  that  community 
support  of  shelters  nationwide  has 
been  so  strong.  Again,  our  New  Orle- 
ans shelter  is  an  example.  Last  Octo- 
ber. Brownie  Troop  35  donated  pump- 


kins filled  with  candy  and  stuffed  ani- 
mals for  the  children.  A  local  K-Mart 
store  donated  24  boxes  of  crayons. 
Students  volunteered  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  to  care  for  the  chil- 
dren. A  doctor  spent  8  hours  caring  for 
residents.  Individuals  donated  cloth- 
ing, books,  toys,  linens,  furniture;  even 
a  barbecue  grill. 

But  more  people  were  turned  away 
from  Crescent  House  than  could  be  let 
in.  This  is  not  suprising.  since  it  is  the 
only  shelter  facility  serving  Louisi- 
ana's largest  metropolitan  area. 

prevention  SERVICES 

In  addition  to  the  vital  need  for  shel- 
ters and  related  services,  abused  vic- 
tims must  be  aided  so  that  future  inci- 
dents of  violence  can  be  prevented. 

The  committee  report  on  the  child 
abuse  bill  (H.  Rpt.  98-159)  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  prevention  in  terms 
of  child  abuse.  It  directs  the  National 
Center  for  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  to 
spend  a  substantial  portion  of  its 
funds  on  efforts  to  prevent  child  abuse 
and  to  encourage  States  to  use  a  por- 
tion of  their  grants  on  prevention  ac- 
tivities. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  bill.  I  believe  it's  important  to 
make  prevention  an  integral  part  of 
the  coordinated  Federal  effort  ad- 
dressing spouse  abuse  and  abuse  of  the 
elderly.  One  type  of  this  effort  is  the 
provision  of  family  counseling  where 
appropriate  to  achieve  reunification 
and  rehabilitation  of  a  family  affected 
by  violence. 

In  conclusion.  I  hope  that  all  of  our 
colleagues  will  support  the  Miller- 
Murphy-Boggs-Mikulski-Biaggi  family 
violence  amendment.  It  is  a  modest 
and  well  thought  out  remedy  to  a  na- 
tional problem  of  dramatic  but  un- 
known proportions. 

By  passing  this  amendment,  we  can 
help  dispel  the  feelings  of  shame  and 
the  torment  of  silence  borne  by  vic- 
tims of  violent  abuse  and— hopefully— 
begin  to  break  the  cycle  of  violence 
that  can  plague  many  generations. 

D  1520 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  family  violence 
prevention  and  services  amendment 
will  provide  aid  to  millions  of  victims- 
abused  children,  battered  women,  and 
abused  elderly.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides for  $65  million  over  3  years  to 
fund  programs  which  provide  crisis 
services  to  these  victims.  It  requires 
that  75  percent  of  these  funds  go  to 
support  and  develop  local  or  nonprofit 
programs  providing  immediate  shelter 
and  other  services.  Other  funds  estab- 
lish a  national  clearinghouse  and  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  grants.  We 
talk  a  lot  in  this  Congress  about  the 
local  responsibility  for  providing  social 
services.  This  legislation  is  a  chance  to 
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recognize  and  support  the  valiant  ef- 
forts of  local  groups  who  first  served 
these  victims— when  no  one  else  did. 
These  community  groups  continue  to 
lead  the  struggle  to  end  family  vio- 
lence. 

As  a  social  worker.  I  witnessed  first- 
hand the  tragic  impact  of  this  problem 
on  families  of  every  social  class  and  in 
every  neighborhood.  These  experi- 
ences have  made  the  prevention  of 
family  violence  a  priority  with  me 
since  1978.  when  this  concept  was  first 
introduced. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  that  nearly  6 
million  wives  arc  abused  by  their  hus- 
bands each  year:  That  physical  bat- 
tery is  the  single  majoT  cause  of  injury 
to  women— more  significant  than  auto 
accidents,  rape,  muggings.  I  am  also 
concerned  that  25  percent  of  the  mur- 
ders each  year  are  committed  by  per- 
sons related  to  the  victim.  In  85  per- 
cent of  the  cases,  the  police  had  been 
called  to  the  address  once  before  to  in- 
tervene in  the  violence. 

Over  1  million  children  are  abused 
each  year— in  20  percent  of  the  cases, 
a  spouse  is  also  being  assaulted. 

The  62  percent  of  the  children  who 
grow  up  in  violent  homes  become  vio- 
lent adults. 

Police  spend  one-third  of  their  time 
responding  to  family  violence  calls. 
Over  30  percent  of  the  police  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty  are  killed  responding 
to  these  calls. 

These  millions  of  victims— primarily 
women,  children,  and  elderly— live  in 
danger,  fear,  and  isolation.  Most  shel- 
ters provide  immediate  safety  and 
services  24  hours  a  day.  Yet  budget 
cuts  at  the  State  level  and  in  title  XX. 
CETA  and  LEAA  have  resulted  in  76 
percent  of  the  shelters  reducing  their 
services.  Now.  many  shelters  must 
turn  away  10  victims  for  every  1  they 
serve  due  to  lack  of  space.  For  the  mil- 
lions of  victims  abused  each  year, 
there  are  only  about  260,000  spaces 
available  each  year  in  shelters. 

Being  "Pro-Family"  means  providing 
this  desperately  needed  support  to 
insure  that  all  families  can  be  free 
from  violence.  This  is  a  modest  propos- 
al in  face  of  these  staggering  statistics, 
but  it  is  a  begirming  toward  ending  the 
cycle  of  violence.  We  must  act  now.  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  adopt  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Miller,  because  I 
thmk  it  is  a  very  important  step  in 
providing  the  shelter  resources  needed 
to  deal  with  this  most  terrible  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  family  violence  amendment. 

During  the  last  2  years,  the  inci- 
dence of  spouse  abuse  has  increased 
dramatically.  The  National  League  of 
Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  reports  that  the  incidence  of 


assaults  upon  wives  has  become  so  per- 
vasive in  our  society  that  half  of  all 
wives  will  experience  some  form  of 
spouse  inflicted  violence  during  their 
marriage  regardless  of  race  of  socio- 
economic status.  However,  statistics 
surrounding  spouse  abuse  continue  to 
remain  unclear  because  the  majority 
of  cases  of  abuse  go  unreported.  In 
fact,  in  1980,  the  Office  of  Domestic 
Violence,  which  I  might  add,  no  longer 
exists  as  a  result  of  budget  reductions, 
noted  that  only  1  in  10  cases  of  spouse 
abuse  is  ever  reported  to  the  authori- 
ties. And  until  recently,  law  enforce- 
ment officials  did  not  even  keep  statis- 
tics on  those  reported  cases. 

In  response  to  this  growing  problem, 
our  subcommittee  has  devoted  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  to  investigat- 
ing the  extent  and  severity  of  family 
violence.  We  have  received  testimony 
from  advocates  for  victims,  police  offi- 
cials, private,  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  former  victims  and  abusers.  We 
have  also  visited  several  domestic  vio- 
lence centers  to  learn  more  about  the 
current  situation,  and  services  being 
made  available  to  victims  and  their 
families. 

The  No.  1  concern  surfacing  from 
these  discussions  and  site  visits  has 
been  the  need  for  funding  to  insure 
that  women  and  their  children  have  a 
place  to  seek  refuge  from  their  abuser. 
During  1981-82,  the  Pennsylvania  Coa- 
lition Against  Domestic  Violence  alone 
documented  over  8,000  victims  and 
children  who  were  turned  away  from 
shelters  due  to  lack  of  space.  This  is 
particularly  alarming  when  you  con- 
sider that  women  seek  shelter  only  as 
a  last  resort— when  they  have  abso- 
lutely no  other  place  to  turn. 

We  have  found  that  shelters  not 
only  provide  the  safe  space  which  is  so 
desperately  needed  by  victims,  but 
they  also  provide  the  support  which 
victims  need  to  regain  their  self-confi- 
dence and  self-respect.  Shelters  pro- 
vide hot-line  services  where  many 
women  can  call  to  discuss  their  prob- 
lems and  seek  assistance  in  determin- 
ing what  options  they  have  in  improv- 
ing their  abusive  home  environment. 
Child  care  and  counseling  for  the  vic- 
tims  children  is  also  provided  in  many 
shelters.  Responding  to  reports  that 
about  65  percent  of  the  battered 
women  return  to  their  abusive  part- 
ners, many  shelters  have  attempted  to 
expand  their  services  to  include  abuser 
programs.  One  shelter  in  my  district 
has  managed  to  gain  enough  commu- 
nity support  that  they  are  now  able  to 
provide  schooling  for  children  while 
they  are  at  the  shelter.  However,  pro- 
viding these  services  requires  money, 
and  shelter  services  vary  according  to 
funding  available.  The  subcommittee 
has  received  testimony  that  in  many 
instances  lack  of  adequate  funding  has 
not  only  limited  the  number  of  women 
that  can  be  accommodated  but  it  has 
forced  a  number  of  valuable  projects 


to  close  their  doors.  Many  shelters  are 
having  a  difficult  time  in  covering  op- 
erating costs  due  to  the  funding  con- 
straints. Although  29  States  have  ap- 
propriated State  funds  to  assist  vic- 
tims of  family  violence,  the  funding  is 
still  largely  unmet.  I  might  add.  that 
contrary  to  the  administration's  posi- 
tion, very  little,  if  any  of  the  $2.7  bil- 
lion social  service  block  grant  money 
has  been  able  to  be  directed  toward 
victim  services  since  the  amount  which 
States  receive  is  not  even  adequate  to 
cover  many  of  their  already  existing 
social  service  activities. 

In  September  of  this  year.  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith  cited 
the  need  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  a  leading  role  in  the  area  of 
family  violence.  In  taking  this  leading 
role  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment  which  will  help  to 
insure  the  survival  of  these  most  valu- 
able projects  which  help  to  rebuild  the 
lives  of  victims  and  their  families. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BLILEY  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MILLER  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bliley  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. Strike  out  ■'shelter  and  other  assist- 
ance" wherever  it  appears  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "shelter  and  related  a.ssistance". 

In  section  303(2)(A)  insert  "(including  reli- 
gious and  charitable  organizations,  and  vol- 
untary associations)"  after  "nonprofit  pri- 
vate organizations '. 

In  section  303(a)(2)(A)  insert  in  order  to 
prevent  future  violent  incidents"  immedi- 
ately l)€fore  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
such  subparagraph. 

In  section  303(a)(2)(B)(ii)  insert  ".  and 
those  which  provide  counseling,  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  treatment,  and  self-help  ser\'ices 
to  abusers  and  victims"  immediately  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  such  clause. 

In  section  303(a)(2).  strike  out  "and"  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (G).  strike  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (H)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  after 
subparagraph  (H)  insert  ihe  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

(I)  provide  assurances  that  any  project  for 
which  a  grant  is  made  under  this  sul)section 
will  not— 

(i)  require  a  minimum  length  of  stay  for 
shelter  residents;  or 

(ii)  censor  mail  or  telephone  calls  of  shel- 
ter residents,  or  interfere  in  any  way  with 
reconciliation  efforts,  unless  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  resident:  and 

(J)  within  one  year  after  receipt  of  funds 
under  this  sutwection.  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  State  has  a  procedure  for  the 
eviction  of  an  abusing  spouse  from  a  shared 
residence. 

In  section  303  insert  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(b)  Funds  provided  under  this  section  may 
be  used  to  provide  shelter  and  related  assist- 
ance to  victims  of  violence  by  individuals 
with  whom  they  reside,  provided  that  vic- 
tims of  family  violence  are  first  served. 

In  section  305(b)(3)(A)  insert  "(particular- 
ly the  prevention  of  repeated  incidents  of  vi- 
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olence)"  after  "prevention  of  family  vio- 
lence". 

In  section  306  insert  ".  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  repeated  incidents  of  family  vio- 
lence" immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  section. 

In  section  307(1  )(B)  strike  out  "or  against 
another  individual  with  whom  such  person 
is  or  was  residing  in  a  relationship  of  hus- 
band and  wife". 

In  section  307.  insert  after  paragraph  (4) 
the  following  new  paragraph  (and  redesig- 
nate the  subsequent  paragraph  according- 
ly): 

(5)  The  term  "related  assistance"  means— 

(A)  food,  clothing,  child  care,  transporta- 
tion, and  emergency  medical  care  for  vic- 
tims of  family  violence  and  their  depend- 
ents: and 

(B)  counseling,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
treatment,  and  self-help  services  to  abusers, 
victims,  and  dependents  in  family  violence 
situations. 

Mr.  BLILEY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all 
understand  that  family  violence  is  a 
serious  and  growing  problem.  The 
damage  to  individuals  and  to  society 
cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents:  it  is  truly  incalculable. 

Thus.  I  would  support  a  program  for 
the  prevention  of  family  violence  if  it 
cost  two  or  three  times  what  the  pro- 
posal of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Miller)  costs;  that  is,  if  I  be- 
lieved that  it  would  really  provide  a  so- 
lution. 

I  support  the  idea  of  a  Federal 
family  violence  program,  but  I  also 
have  a  substantial  amendment  which  I 
would  make  to  the  proposal  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  in  order 
that  it  better  direct  funds  to  the 
actual  prevention  of  family  violence. 

As  it  now  stands,  75  percent  of  the 
funds  for  grants  under  this  amend- 
ment must  go  to  shelters  for  victims  of 
family  violence.  My  amendment  would 
open  up  that  funding  to  counseling 
and  other  prevention  services  for  vic- 
tims and  their  families.  I  do  this  be- 
cause of  my  own  experience  with  orga- 
nizations such  as  Parents  Anonymous 
and  Parents  United,  which  have  done 
an  outstanding  job  in  the  area  of  self- 
help  and  counseling  to  stop  family  vio- 
lence. I  think  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  de- 
spair of  finding  solutions  to  family  vio- 
lence and  spend  75  percent  of  our  re- 
sources on  nonsolutions. 

My  amendment  will  require  that 
States  receiving  grants  under  this  act 
have  procedures  for  the  eviction  of  an 
abusing  spouse  from  a  residence 
shared  with  the  victim.  Forty  States 
already  have  such  procedures,  and  I 
believe  that  any  State  which  is  serious 
about  helping  victims  of  family  vio- 
lence ought  to  have  them.  The  use  of 


protection  orders  and  eviction  proce- 
dures ought  to  be  encouraged. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  women 
who  come  to  shelters  need  to  remove 
themselves  from  their  homes  in  order 
to  be  safe.  For  these,  shelter  must  be 
provided.  But  for  the  great  majority,  it 
would  be  far  better  for  the  woman  to 
remain  at  home  and  the  husband  to 
leave.  It  is  far  more  comfortable  for 
the  woman,  and  certainly  more  equita- 
ble, that  she  be  allowed  to  stay  in  her 
own  house  and  in  her  own  neighbor- 
hood. This  is  especially  true  when  chil- 
dren are  involved. 

Yet,  if  we  provide  millions  of  dollars 
to  shelters  and  neglect  to  do  anything 
to  promote  the  use  of  protection 
orders  and  eviction  procedures,  we  will 
only  reinforce  the  senseless  notion 
that  it  is  the  victim  who  must  always 
leave  home,  while  the  abuser  stays. 

When  the  use  of  a  shelter  is  needed, 
it  is  important  that  the  rights  of  the 
victim  be  acknowledged  and  protected. 
My  amendment  will  insure  that  imme- 
diate emergency  shelter  be  provided 
by  all  shelters  under  this  program, 
and  it  will  prevent  coercive  and  unnec- 
essary invasions  of  the  privacy  of  the 
residents  of  shelters.  It  will  help  to 
insure  freedom  of  choice  for  victims  of 
family  violence  by  specifying  that  reli- 
gious and  charitable  organizations  are 
to  be  included  among  the  organiza- 
tions receiving  grants  under  this  pro- 
giaiii. 
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Further,  it  will  define  services  to  be 
provided  by  shelters,  so  that  we  can 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  problem 
of  having  this  money  spent  in  ways  we 
never  intended. 

Let  me  add  at  this  point  that,  after 
discussions  with  several  persons,  I 
have  decided  to  add  transportation  to 
the  list  of  services  included  in  the 
amendment  that  was  printed  in  the 
Record  yesterday. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  turn  the  Family  Violence, 
Prevention  and  Services  Act  into 
something  which  better  deserves  the 
name.  This  act  needs  more  emphasis 
on  family,  more  emphasis  on  preven- 
tion, and  more  emphasis  on  services 
for  the  whole  family. 

It  would  be  false  to  say  that  a  pro- 
posal which  defines  the  family  to  in- 
clude persons  who  used  to  live  togeth- 
er is  a  family-centered  proposal.  We  do 
not  need  to  redefine  the  family  in 
order  to  get  the  job  done.  My  amend- 
ment changes  the  proposed  definition 
and  replaces  it  with  something  we  all 
might  find  a  little  more  comfortable. 
It  does  this,  let  me  add,  without  deny- 
ing any  of  the  services  to  Jiny  persons 
who  would  be  served  by  the  Miller 
amendment.  I  do  not  want  to  deny 
services  to  anyone.  I  just  do  not  think 
that  it  is  in  order  to  serve  those  per- 
sons we  have  to  subvert  our  under- 
standing of  what  a  family  is. 


Finally,  counseling,  treatment,  and 
other  prevention  services  should  be 
available  to  the  whole  family.  Most 
women  who  go  to  a  shelter  end  up  re- 
turning to  their  husbands,  only  to  be 
abused  again.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
abuser  needs  counseling  more  than 
anyone  else,  and  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  if  an  abused  spouse  wishes  to 
return  to  her  husband,  then  the 
abuser  needs  counseling  for  the  good 
of  both. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bliley) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bliley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
should  not  fall  prey  to  the  notion  that 
the  solution  to  family  violence  is  the 
breakup  of  the  family  or  that  we  have 
done  our  best  for  victims  of  family  vio- 
lence by  merely  providing  them  with 
shelter.  Organizations  such  as  Parents 
Anonymous  and  Parents  United,  with 
1.400  chapters  across  the  United 
States,  have  shown  us  that  the  battle 
against  family  violence  can  be  won  if 
we  are  just  willing  to  put  our  resources 
and  energies  in  the  right  places. 

I  am  convinced  that  real  solutions  to 
the  problem  of  family  violence  will  be 
found  if  solutions  are  what  we  are 
looking  for.  But  one  thing  is  certain: 
Solutions  will  never  be  found  if  we  do 
not  seek  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  today  I  received 
a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Miller)  by 
several  organizations.  In  fact,  I  will 
read  the  names  at  this  time:  The  Asso- 
cation  of  Junior  Leagues;  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America;  the  Coun- 
cil of  Jewish  Federations;  Family  Serv- 
ice America;  the  National  Association 
of  Social  Workers;  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Charities;  and 
United  Way  of  America. 

These  organizations  agree  with  me 
that  the  Miller  amendment  is  a  good 
idea,  but  that  it  needs  several  alter- 
ations to  make  it  work  properly.  In 
fact,  I  could  hardly  have  made  a  better 
case  for  my  own  amendment  than 
they  did.  Their  chief  concern  is  that 
the  Miller  amendment  is  too  narrow  in 
focus.  That  is  my  chief  concern,  too. 
They  say  they  had  hoped  the  amend- 
ment would— and  I  quote— "allow  for 
more  community  integration,  broader 
funding  objectives,  and  a  more  family- 
oriented  focus." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  letter  at 
the  end  of  my  remark,  as  follows: 
Family  Service  America, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  30.  1984. 
Hon.  George  Miller, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Miller:  The  under- 
signed organizations  met  with  several  staff 
persons  on  Tuesday.  January  17th,  to  dicuss 
the  Family  Violence  Prevention  and  Serv- 
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lc«s  Amendment  to  H.R.  1904.  We  met  to 
express  our  interest  In  having  a  broader 
focus  Incorporated  into  the  legislation 
which  would  allow  for  more  community  in- 
tegration, broader  funding  objectives,  and  a 
more  family-oriented  focus. 

Many  suggestions  and  recommendations 
were  made  during  this  meeting.  Due  to 
shortness  of  time,  however,  we  have  limited 
our  focus  to  four  key  recommendations  for 
additional  wording  or  change  in  the  Family 
Violence  Prevention  and  Services  Act  and/ 
or  its  preamble  which  we  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  accommodate.  As  we  understand 
floor  procedure,  two  of  the  recommenda- 
tions outlined  below  could  be  included  in 
the  colloquy  on  the  floor  and  two  would  re- 
quire an  amendment,  presumably  by  Con- 
gressman Austin  Murphy.  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Select  Education,  to 
whom  this  letter  will  also  be  sent. 

Item  I;  The  two  additions  below  are  rec- 
ommended to  be  added  to  the  •Findings 
Section"  of  the  bills  preamble.  We  are  ad- 
vised that  the  preamble  will  be  read  on  the 
noor  of  the  House  when  H.R.  1904  is  under 
consideration. 

A.  Sec.  302(a)(4)  now  reads:  'family  vio- 
lence is  a  complex  problem  affecting  fami- 
lies from  all  social  and  economic  back- 
grounds", we  would  like  to  add;  and  has 
long  term  behavioral  consequences  for  both 
this  generation  and  the  next  and  for  society 
at  large.  Children  in  violent  families  often 
grow  up  to  become  adults  who  inflict  vio- 
lence on  their  own  children  and  spouses". 

B.  Also  needed  is  a  new  and  separate  find- 
ing which  might  most  appropriately  be  in- 
serted following  (4)  tc  become  a  new 
number  (5)— and  changing  all  item  number 
Ing  that  follows.  The  new  (5)  would  read  as 
follows:  "a  significant  number  of  abused 
spouses  who  may  not  seek  shelter  protec- 
tion remain  in  the  home  with  their  family 
and  may  need  appropriate  sen.ices  within 
that  context  to  assist  the  family  in  overcom- 
ing the  problems  causing  the  violent  l)ehav- 
ior.  These  services  may  include  direct  assist 
ance  for  the  abuser  to  prevent  continued  vi- 
olence." 

Item  II:  Two  other  recommendations 
relate  to  the  amendment  as  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  October  27.  1983. 
Section  303(g).  page  H  8781.  This  section 
targets  the  funding  narrowly,  provides  only 
for  shelters  and  limited  services  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  shelters,  and  is  silent  about  the 
needs  of  other  spouse  abuse  victims  in  the 
community  who  may  choose  to  remain  with 
their  families. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  the  following 
language  be  adopted  as  indicated  below: 

A.  Section  303  (a):  The  Secretary  shall 
assure  that  not  less  than  75  per  centum  of 
the  funds  distributed  under  subsections  (a) 
or  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  distributed  to 
entities  for  the  purpose  of  providing  neces- 
sary services  to  assist  victims  arid  families 
experiencing  the  problem  of  spouse  abuse. 
These  services  can  include  shelters  and  re- 
lated services  and  services  to  victims  who 
remain  in  thexr  homes  with  their  families. 
(Italic  section  has  been  added). 

B.  Section  307.  page  H  8781.  would  be  im- 
proved if  a  numl>er  (6)  were  added  to  define 
services  under  this  legislation  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; The  term  services  '  under  this  legis 
lation  means  those  services  that  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assist  a  victim  and  the  victim's 
family,  including  the  children  and  the  abus- 
ing spouse,  whether  the  victim  is  living  in  a 
shelter  or  at  home.  These  services  may  in- 
clude the  following:  shelters,  training  to  im- 
prove intervention  within  criminal  justice 
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systems,  community  and  public  education, 
crisis  hotlines,  medical  and  social  services, 
courueling  and  education  programs  for 
abusers,  services  for  intact  families  experi- 
encing problems  of  spouse  abuse,  and  infor- 
mation and  referral. 

The  above  four  recommendatioru^  con- 
clude our  comment  on  the  family  violence 
amendment.  We  hope  that  you  find  them 
helpful  and  that  you  and  Congressman 
Murphy  will  incorporate  our  recommenda- 
tions into  the  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Thanking  you  for  your  time  and  atten- 
tion. 

Sincerely. 

Patricia  A.  Lanclky. 
Director,  FSA  Of/ice  on 

Governmental  Affairs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bliuty) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Bliley  was  allowed  to  pr(x:eed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bliley)  for  his  sup- 
port and  for  his  amendment.  I  would 
just  like  to  ask  him  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  the  amendment. 

The  first  is  in  terms  of  who  may  be 
provided  services  under  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, after  some  discussion  with 
the  gentleman,  that  he  would  not  pro- 
hibit shelters  from  providing  services 
to  individuals  who  were  not  married:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
What  my  amendment  would  say  is 
that,  all  things  being  equal,  the  shel- 
ter would  have  to  recognize  family 
members  first  because  it  is  harder  for 
them  to  move  out  of  the  home  than  it 
is  for  people  who  do  not  have  the 
formal  bonds.  But  if  it  is  an  emergency 
situation  and  the  shelter  determines 
that  the  person  who  is  not  from  the 
family  has  a  more  pressing  problem, 
then  certainly  that  would  take  prece- 
dence because  that  would  not  be  an 
equal  situation. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Then  the 
gentleman  would  in  no  way  require  a 
shelter  to  take  somebody  out  who  was 
already  there  because  a  married 
woman  or  spouse  who  also  had  been 
the  subject  of  family  violence  showed 
up? 
Mr.  BLILEY.  Absolutely  not. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  further  clar- 
ification of  that  point? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  believe  it  is  my  time, 
and  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  wondered,  how  are  we  going  to 
determine  it?  Are  we  not  throwing  an 
unusual  burden  upon  the  shelters  to 


determine  the  marital  or  family  status 
of  abused  persons  who  come  out  of  a 
home? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  think 
that  is  the  concern  that  I  have. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  in  most  in- 
stances they  would  have  one  person  or 
one  family  arriving  at  a  time,  and  they 
would  be  able  to  take  the  situation 
into  control.  But  in  the  case  where  the 
home  had  room  for  but  one  person,  we 
will  say,  and  two  arrive  at  the  same 
time— one  is  a  wife  and  the  other  is  a 
person  who  had  a  living  arrangement 
or  a  former  living  arrangement  with 
someone— then  the  wife  would  take 
precedence.  That  is  all  my  amendment 
says. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Well,  suppose  we  had 
a  situation  where  the  home  was  filled 
and  one  of  the  inmates  or  one  of  the 
residents  happens  to  not  be  able  to 
prove  her  marital  status  and  then  a 
woman  who  comes  up  with  her  mar- 
riage license  shows  up;  can  she  bump 
her  and  say.  "Well,  I  have  priority"? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  No,  the  people  who  are 
already  there  could  not  be  bumped. 
We  are  talking  about  new  situations. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  not  what  the 
amendment  says,  however. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  That  might  be  the  gen- 
tleman's interpretation,  but  it  Is  not 
mine. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  that  is  the  point  we  are  trying 
to  clarify. 

I  think  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
has  clarified  it,  that  this  is  not  a  man- 
date to  only  take  married  women. 

In  another  part  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  in  terms  of  the  definition 
of  related  services,  again  he  is  not 
mandating  that  the  shelter-based  pro- 
grams offer  these  services;  he  is  saying 
that  they  may  offer  these  services  as 
part  of  a  comprehensive  program  to 
try  to  prevent  recurring  family  vio- 
lence. But  it  is  not  a  mandate  that 
each  shelter  must  offer  these  counsel- 
ing and  other  programs;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 
Mr.  BLILEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  clarifying  comments. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  Mr.  Bli- 
ley's  amendment  to  the  Miller  amend- 
ment on  family  violence  because  it  cor- 
rects two  important  definitional  prob- 
lems within  the  amendment.  First  is 
the  problem  that  the  services  which 
would  be  provided  by  the  shelters 
funded  under  this  proposal  are  left 
completely  undefined.  The  second  is  a 
redefinition  of  the  family  which  I  am 
sure  that  few  of  us  could  agree  to. 


If  we  are  going  to  be  funding  these 
shelters  up  to  80  percent  in  the  first 
year  and  66  percent  by  the  third  year, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
better  idea  where  this  money  is  going. 
There  are  big  differences  in  the  costs 
and  services  offered  by  shelters.  In  the 
1980  Senate  hearings  on  this  subject, 
one  witness  from  Peoria  compared  the 
two  shelters  which  served  her  local 
area.  The  first,  a  55-year-old,  privately 
funded  shelter  served  1,785  women 
and  children  in  the  previous  year,  with 
a  budget  of  $160,000.  The  second,  a  2- 
year-old  affiliate  of  the  Illinois  Coali- 
tion Against  Domestic  Violence,  served 
367  women  and  children  with  a  budget 
of  $150,000.  It  is  interesting  to  note  by 
the  way.  that  the  first  shelter,  a  non- 
denominational  organization  called 
the  South  Side  Mission,  has  never  re- 
ceived a  penny  from  Federal,  State,  or 
local  government.  The  second  shelter, 
on  the  other  hand,  Tri-County  Wo- 
menstrength,  received  80  percent  of  its 
funds  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Why  should  one  shelter  serve  one- 
fourth  the  number  of  persons  for 
about  the  same  cost?  I  do  not  know 
the  answer  to  that  question  in  specific 
terms,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
question  is  well  worth  examining.  One 
explanation  is  that  different  shelters 
offer  different  kinds  of  services.  In 
1978,  there  was  a  proposal  in  Tennes- 
see which  would  allow  State-funded 
shelters  to  pay  for  the  educatoin  of  a 
victim  of  domestic  violence  up  to  the 
degree  of  doctorate.  This  proposal  was 
of  course  made  in  the  interests  of 
helping  women  to  regain  self-sufficien- 
cy after  breaking  from  a  violent  family 
situation,  and  I  have  no  argument 
with  that.  But  I  do  think  that  the  ex- 
ample points  to  a  need  for  us  to  define 
within  our  own  proposal  just  exactly 
what  are  the  services  which  the  Feder- 
al Government  intends  to  fund  under 
this  program. 

The  Bliley  amendment  does  this.  It 
defines  the  services  provided  by  shel- 
ters to  include  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
child  care,  counseling,  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  treatment,  and  self-help 
services.  I  believe  that  this  definition 
is  quite  broad  enough  to  include  what- 
ever emergency  and  preventative  serv- 
ices that  we  have  in  mind,  while  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  the  funding  of 
those  proposals  that  we  never  intend- 
ed, an(l  for  this  reason,  I  support  it. 

Further,  there  is  a  second  definition- 
al problem  corrected  by  the  Bliley 
amendment.  The  Miller  amendment, 
as  it  now  stands,  would  Include  in  the 
definition  of  family  violence  many  sit- 
uations which  none  of  us  would  call 
family.  The  Bliley  amendment  does 
not  exclude  persons  in  those  situations 
from  services.  It  simply  clarifies  the 
definition  of  family— turns  it  back  into 
something  we  can  all  recognize— and 
gives  priority  to  the  victims  of  family 
violence.  It  recognizes,  as  I  am  sure  we 
all  do.  the  special  situation  of  those 


who  suffer  violence  at  the  hands  of 
persons  to  whom  they  are  bound  by 
commitments  of  marriage  and  family, 
and  acknowledges  their  special  trage- 
dy. With  this  provision  of  the  Bliley 
amendment  I  wholeheartedly  agree, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  join  with  me 
in  support  of  it. 
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Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller)  for  bringing  this  to  us.  I  think 
it  is  a  worthy  effort;  however,  I  think 
the  Bliley  amendment  is  a  further  re- 
finement of  that  effort  and  adds  some- 
thing that  the  amendment  does  not 
have. 

Primarily,  in  my  opinion,  the 
strength  of  the  Bliley  amendment  is 
that  it  begins  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  how  do  we  go  about  preventing 
some  of  the  problems  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with.  If  one  thing  came  through  to 
this  Member  in  our  many,  many  hear- 
ings and  from  the  many  experts  we 
heard  testify  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children,  Youth  and 
Family,  it  was  the  fact  that  we  are 
continually  playing  catchup  with 
treating  the  problems  that  exist. 

We  need  to  start  thinking  and  focus- 
ing on  how  do  we  prevent  the  prob- 
lems from  happening  in  the  first 
place.  The  Bliley  amendment  in  a 
number  of  ways  deals  with  that  ques- 
tion and  brings  to  us  a  mechanism 
whereby  we  can  start  the  process  of 
trying  to  prevent  the  situtation  from 
occurring. 

Now,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  on 
that  and  I  am  not  pretending  that  we 
should  swing  totally  to  the  preventive 
side  and  forget  the  treatment  side.  We 
do  need  to  provide  funds  for  treat- 
ment. We  do  need  to  provide  facilities 
for  treatment;  but  we  also  need  to  look 
at  the  prevention  aspect  and  the 
Bliley  amendment  does  that. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Bliley  amend- 
ment and  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  work.  I  think 
the  Bliley  amendment  refines  this 
thing  and  deals  with  the  question  ex- 
actly as  the  gentleman  was  saying,  the 
question  of  prevention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Representative  Bliley's  amendment 
to  the  reauthorization  bill  of  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment 
Act." 

The  title  of  this  bill  dictates  that 
congressional  action  in  regard  to 
family  violence  should  provide  preven- 


tion strategies  that  work  to  keep  fami- 
lies together  and  eliminate  violent  be- 
havior patterns  rather  than  encourage 
separation.  Dissolving  the  family  unit 
is  only  an  alternative,  not  a  solution.  A 
former  director  of  a  shelter  in  my  dis- 
trict observed  that  most  women  want 
their  husbands  to  be  helped.  They  do 
not  want  to  be  rid  of  their  husbands, 
they  just  want  to  be  rid  of  the  beat- 
ings. Currently,  programs  are  not  de- 
signed to  assist  husbands. 

The  move  to  a  shelter  tends  to  fur- 
ther traumatize  an  already  emotional 
traumatic  situation.  At  least  60  per- 
cent of  the  women  who  leave  shelters 
return  to  situations  which  are  essen- 
tially unaltered.  Families  should  be 
able  to  get  help  which  Mr.  Bliley's 
proposal  emphasizes  and  proper  treat- 
ment can  enhance  working  relation- 
ships vital  to  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  family  units. 

Mr.  Bliley's  amendment  places  em- 
phasis on  prevention  of  repeat  in- 
stances of  family  violence  and  provides 
needed  services  to  those  families  with 
histories  of  violence.  This  amendment 
provides  the  same  amount  of  funding 
as  the  Miller  amendment  and  while  fo- 
cusing on  preventive  programs  which 
can  arrest  problems  before  they  are 
transferred  to  the  next  generation,  it 
also  provides  systems  whereby  families 
have  a  better  chance  of  working  out 
their  problems  and  staying  together. 

I  support  efforts  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  victims  of  family  violence,  but 
shelters  are  a  matter  of  last  resort. 
While  recognizing  the  need  for  shel- 
ters this  amendment  goes  one  step  fur- 
ther to  help  families  before  the  last 
resort  becomes  the  only  option  left.  I 
urge  other  Members  to  examine  the 
intent  of  this  amendment  and  support 
this  initiative. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Miller)  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bliley).  I  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  of  Congressman 
Miller  in  drafting  provisions  for  in- 
clusion in  H.R.  1904,  the  Child  Abuse 
Amendments  of  1983,  that  will  offer 
help  to  millions  of  battered  women 
and  children,  through  providing  assist- 
ance for  shelters  and  community- 
based  prevention  and  services  pro- 
grams. The  amendment  to  Miller's 
provisions  that  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  I  believe, 
is  seriously  flawed.  I  believe  that  my 
colleagues  who  have  authored  or  may 
be  in  support  of  the  Bliley  amendment 
have  been  misinformed,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  you  some  realities  about  victims 
of  family  violence  and  their  needs. 
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By  seeking  to  direct  money  away 
from  the  provision  of  shelter  for  bat- 
tered women,  the  Bliley  amendment 
fails  to  recognize  that,  first  and  fore- 
most, battered  women  need  safety 
from  the  immediate  threat  of  abuse, 
which  often  means  that  the  battered 
woman  must  seek  shelter  for  herself 
and  her  children  outside  the  home  for 
a  while.  Eviction  orders  that  remove 
the  batterer  from  the  home  are  insuf- 
ficient, by  themselves,  to  prevent  fur- 
ther abuse  because  police  in  many 
communities  have  neither  the  re- 
sources nor  the  training  to  enforce  the 
laws  adequately.  Furthermore,  in 
many  cases,  the  batterer  returns  to  his 
home  despite  efforts  to  enforce  evic- 
tion orders. 

The  Bliley  amendment  fails  to  recog- 
nize that,  in  most  cases,  a  shelter  for 
battered  women  is  not  just  a  bed  and  a 
roof  over  the  woman's  head,  but  that 
shelters  provide  a  variety  of  preven- 
tion and  treatment  services  that  the 
battered  woman  and  her  family  des- 
perately need— counseling,  legal  advo- 
cacy, prograims  for  children,  and  refer- 
rals to  other  organizations— and  are 
instrumental  in  many  communities  in 
helping  social  service,  criminal  justice. 
and  medical  professionals  to  develop 
appropriate  responses  to  victims  and 
their  families.  Indeed,  one  out  of  every 
two  shelters  around  the  country  also 
coordinate  efforts  to  help  the  battered 
woman  and  her  children  with  counsel- 
ing programs  for  men  who  batter. 

By  seeking  to  narrow  the  definition 
of  family  violence  to  exclude  couples 
who  live  or  have  lived  together  as  hus- 
band and  wife,  the  Bliley  amendment 
fails  to  recognize  the  reality  that  vio- 
lence between  individuals  living  to- 
gether may  occur  both  before  and 
after  marriage.  Why  should  we  require 
that  a  couple  living  together  in  a  vio- 
lent relationship  be  married  before 
they  or  their  children  can  receive 
help? 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Miller  amendment  and 
reject  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Bliley). 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
family  violence  prevention  and  serv- 
ices amendment  I  rise  to  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

The  amendment  offered  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Chairman 
Miller,  authorizes  $65  million 
through  fiscal  year  1987  for  State 
grants  to  support  family  violence  pre- 
vention programs  and  to  shelter  vic- 
tims of  family  violence.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  funds  are  designated 
for  use  by  shelters.  Grant  recipients 
must  provide  a  local  match,  half  of 
which  must  be  derived  from  private 
sources.  Thus,  this  amendment  clearly 
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will  supplement  local  and  private  ef- 
forts to  aid  family  violence  victims. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  dis- 
pels the  myth  that  spouse  and  child 
abuse  is  a  problem  peculiar  to  the 
poor.  Rather  family  violence  infects 
all  social,  racial,  and  economic  classes. 
Husbands  beat  their  wives;  wives 
attack  their  husbands;  and  parents 
abuse  their  children.  This  phenome- 
non is  so  perverse,  so  seemingly  out  of 
control,  that  Time  magazine  says 
'there  is  no  place  so  violent  as  home." 
Just  how  violent  our  homes  are  is 
difficult  to  determme.  Statistics  on 
public  violence— that  is,  the  number  of 
murders,  robberies,  and  assaults— are 
kept  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  In- 
cidents of  public  violence  are  normally 
reported  and.  because  they  are  report- 
ed, the  Justice  Department's  statistics 
are  reliable.  But  comparatively  few  re- 
ports of  family  violence  are  reported 
to  law  enforcement  authorities,  so 
tallying  incidents  of  family  violence  is 
still  an  imprecise  science. 

For  example,  although  the  American 
Humane  Association  found  that  re- 
ports of  child  abuse  to  State  and  local 
authorities  doubled  between  1976  and 
1981,  it  is  believed  that  well  over  half 
of  such  crimes  are  never  reported.  Es- 
timates are  that  1.5  million  children 
this  year  will  be  victimized  by  child 
abuse.  A  child  may  be  physically  or 
sexually  abused  by  a  parent,  steppar- 
ent, or  intimate  friend  of  a  single 
parent. 

This  year  more  than  6  million  wives 
will  be  pummeled  by  their  husbands, 
and  as  many  as  4,000  of  them  will  be 
beaten  to  death.  Something  which 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  of  us 
is  that  282.000  men  this  year  will  be 
battered  by  their  wives.  And  even 
though  law  enforcement  officials  now 
spend  one-third  of  their  time  respond- 
ing to  domestic  violence  cases,  perhaps 
as  much  as  two-thirds  of  their  time 
could  be  consumed  in  responding  to 
family  violence  if  its  victims  felt  more 
secure  in  coming  forward. 

One  statistic  associated  with  family 
violence  is  clear:  Organizations,  both 
public  and  private,  that  assist  victims 
of  domestic  violence  are  effective,  but 
there  are  not  enough  of  them  to  help 
the  number  of  victims.  Virtually  all  of 
the  domestic  violence  shelters,  of 
which  there  are  800  in  the  United 
States,  have  extensive  waiting  lists. 
The  YWCA.  which  operates  210  do- 
mestic shelters  or  related  programs, 
believes  it  is  turning  away  80  percent 
of  those  in  need  of  help. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  may  consider  rising 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment,  that 
an  abused  child  or  spouse  cannot 
afford  the  agony  of  being  placed  on  a 
waiting  list  or  being  turned  away.  The 
alternatives  for  a  victim  who  is  refused 
treatment  are  few.  He  or  she  can  run 
away  or  return  to  a  home  of  violence, 
neglect,  and  abuse. 


Domestic  violence  is  self-perpetuat- 
ing. Abused  children  become  abusive 
parents.  A  child  who  grows  up  in  a 
home  where  one  parent  batters  the 
other  grows  up  believing  that  violence 
is  a  constructive  method  of  exerting 
control  and  keeping  order.  Is  it  at  all 
surprising  that  90  percent  of  prison  in- 
mates surveyed  say  that  they  were 
abused  as  children? 

No  matter  how  one  looks  at  it,  this 
amendment  is  justified.  More  domestic 
violence  programs  and  shelters  are 
needed  to  assist  victims.  Law  enforce- 
ment agencies  need  funds  to  train 
police  officers  and  other  personnel 
who  may  be  called  upon  to  handle  vic- 
tims or  perpetrators  of  family  vio- 
lence. From  a  cost/benefit  perspective, 
this  amendment  would  help  alleviate 
the  incidence  of  a  crime  that  is  out  of 
control  and.  perhaps,  over  the  long- 
run  reduce  the  taxpayers'  expense  for 
supporting  incarcerated  criminals. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bliley)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Miller). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BIACGI  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MILLER  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA. AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Biagci  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  amended:  After  section  306  insert 
the  following  new  section  (and  redesignate 
the  subsequent  sections  accordingly): 

discrimination  prohibited 
Sec.  307.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program 
under  this  title  unless  the  grant,  contract, 
or  agreement  with  respect  to  such  program 
specifically  provides  that  no  individual  with 
responsibilities  in  the  operation  of  such  pro- 
gram will  discriminate  unlawfully  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  program  becau.se  of  race, 
creed,  belief,  color,  national  origin,  .sex.  age, 
handicap,  or  political  affiliation. 

(b)  No  individual  in  the  United  States 
shall  on  the  ground  of  sex  be  excluded  from 
participation  in.  be  denied  the  benefits  of. 
be  subjected  to  discrimination  under,  or  be 
denied  employment  in  connection  with,  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  assistance 
under  this  title.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall 
require  any  such  program  to  include  any  in- 
dividual in  any  program  or  activity  without 
taking  into  consideration  that  individuals 
sex  in  those  certain  instances  where  sex  is  a 
bona  fide  occupational  qualification  or  pro- 
grammatic factor  reasonably  necessary  to 
the  normal  operation  of  that  particular  pro- 
gram or  activity.  The  Secretary  shall  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence in  accordance  with  section  602  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C  2000d-l). 
Section  603  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C  2000d-2) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  action  taken 
by  the  Secretary  to  enforce  such  sentence. 
This  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  af- 
fecting any  other  legal  remedy. 


In  section  308(1)(B)  (as  so  redesignated) 
Insert  "(including  elderly  family  members)" 
after  "related". 

Mr.  BIAGGI  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  for  his  courte- 
sy, as  always. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  offer  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  complimentary 
amendment  to  the  major  amendment 
offered  by  my  friend  and  colleague 
George  Miller.  In  his  amendment, 
which  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor,  $65 
million  in  funds  are  authorized  for 
State  grants  to  support  programs  to 
prevent  family  violence  and  to  provide 
immediate  shelter  to  victims  of  family 
violence.  My  amendment  simply  in- 
sures that  no  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  creed,  belief,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  sex  handicap  or  political 
affiliation  is  practiced  by  any  of  those 
receiving  grants  under  this  section. 

The  most  critical  feature  of  this 
amendment  is  to  insure  that  there  is 
also  no  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
age  in  these  programs  so  that  victims 
of  elder  abuse  are  provided  with  the 
same  access  to  shelters  as  other 
groups. 

I  offer  this  amendment  as  an  origi- 
nal member  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  which  has  spent  ex- 
tensive time  looking  into  the  problem 
of  abuse  against  the  elderly  in  the 
family  setting.  Our  committee's  re- 
search and  others  point  to  the  fact 
that  it  does  exist  and  is  in  fact  a  bur- 
geoning national  scandal.  It  takes 
many  forms  ranging  from  straight 
physical  abuse  to  psychological  abuse 
including  starvation  and  deprivation 
of  needs  to  material  abuse  to  coerced 
entry  into  nursing  homes.  We  learned 
that  the  average  victim  is  a  75-year-old 
woman  in  poor  health.  We  also  learn 
that  like  all  other  forms  of  family  vio- 
lence—it too  often  goes  unreported. 
The  Miller  amendment  seeks  to  pro- 
vide a  real  approach  toward  a  solution 
to  the  problem.  The  Biaggi  amend- 
ment seeks  to  guarantee  that  a  victim 
of  family  violence  does  not  have  to 
endure  the  dual  indignity  of  being 
denied  entrance  into  a  shelter  on  the 
basis  of  age. 

I  offer  this  amendment  after  having 
conducted  an  informal  survey  of  do- 
mestic violence  shelters  in  some  27 
States  and  a  disturbing  number  of 
them  did  not  provide  any  services  to 
victims  of  elder  abuse.  Some  said  so 
because  they  had  limited  resources- 
others  because  they  were  not  aware  of 
what  constituted  an  elder  abuse 
victim. 


It  is  tragic  that  we  have  a  nation 
where  intergenerational  abuse  against 
family  members  is  so  prevalent.  If  it 
affects  all  age  groups— then  cu'-  solu- 
tions must  be  available  to  them  as 
well.  I  urge  support  of  my  amendment 
to  the  Miller  amendment  and  of 
course  passage  of  this  critic^  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggd  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Miller*  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  RINALDO  TO  THE 
amendment  offered  by  MR.  MILLER  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA. AS  AMENDED. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr  Chairmen,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rinaldo  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  as  amended:  In  section  309(a). 
insert  ".  in  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  and  the  National  Institute 
on  Aging."  after  "Secretary". 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RINALDO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  to  direct 
this  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the 
Chair. 

How  much  time  is  remaining  under 
the  time  limitation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Twenty-seven 
minutes. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  amend  sec- 
tion 309  of  the  Miller  amendment  to 
H.R.  1904— legislation  which  I  strongly 
support.  As  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging. 

I  believe  it  is  important  for  Congress 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  consult  and  cooper- 
ate with  both  the  Administration  on 
Aging  and  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging  in  conducting  its  study  of  elder 
abuse  and  in  issuing  legislative  recom- 
mendations as  mandated  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  Administration  on  Aging.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  sole  Federal  agency 
charged  with  advocacy  on  behalf  of. 
and  coordination  of  services  to.  the 
Nation's  elderly. 

AOA  and  its  network  of  State  and 
area  agencies  on  aging  are  vital  links 
in  the  effort  to  reach  and  serve  elder 
abuse  victims. 

On  the  national  level.  AOA  has 
funded  three  model  projects  to  devel- 
op and  demonstrate  alternative  meth- 


ods for  prevention  and  treatment  of 
elder  abuse. 

I  brought  the  Aging  Committee  to 
my  own  State  of  New  Jersey  in  1980 
for  a  hearing  on  this  subject.  Even 
then  the  New  Jersey  Division  on  Aging 
had  begun  outreach  to  older  individ- 
uals needing  help.  In  November  1983 
the  division  on  aging  and  Kean  Col- 
lege in  Union,  N.J.,  helped  sponsor  a 
major  conference  on  elder  abuse.  And 
a  study  just  released  by  the  New 
Jersey  Division  on  Aging  and  Youth 
and  Family  Services  stresses  the  need 
for  more  concentrated  national  re- 
search on  the  nature  of  elder  abuse 
and  greater  intergovernmental  coop- 
eration. 

While  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging  has  not  been  involved,  elder 
abuse  research  is  clearly  within  the 
purview  of  its  behavior  sciences  re- 
search program. 

This  amendment  specifically  recog- 
nizes the  crucial  role  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  and  the  aging  network 
are  playing,  and  the  role  the  National 
Institute  on  Aging  could  play,  in  com- 
bating the  pitiful  problem  of  elder 
abuse. 

I  want  to  thank  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Murphy),  and  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Miller),  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar),  wlio  is 
really  the  legislative  pioneer  on  this 
subject,  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  for 
their  consideration  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  urge  its  adoption. 

n  1550 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rinaldo) 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Miller), 
as  amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Miller  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hate  to  rain  on  this 
Miller  parade  that  has  had  so  much 
sunshine  so  much  of  the  time  this 
afternoon,  almost  exclusively  sun- 
shine. But  let  me  just  suggest  first  of 
all  I  am  not  in  favor  of  spousal  abuse. 
I  want  to  make  that  clear  from  the 
outset. 

My  opposition  to  the  Miller  amend- 
ment is  that  we  already  have  sociaf 
services  block  grants  funneling  $2.5 
billion  of  Federal  funds  into  the  State 
and  local  governments  where  they,  in 
their  discretion,  may  use  them  for  the 
very  purposes  set  forth  in  this  new 
categorical  aid  program. 

The  cost  of  this  program,  as  I  com- 
pute it,  over  the  authorized  life  of  the 
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program,  the  period  of  years  where  it 
is  authorized  is  $65  million.  We  are 
going  to  add  this  to  the  $2.5  billion  al- 
ready made  available  through  block 
grants. 

A  little  while  ago  this  Committee,  in 
its  wisdom,  adopted  the  Marriott 
amendment,  which  by  chance  also 
happened  to  add  up  to  approximately 
$65  million  over  the  life  of  the  bill.  I 
point  out  that  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee  during  its  effective  life 
was  less  than  $120  million,  so  with  the 
adoption  of  these  two  little  amend- 
ments we  are  going  to  more  than 
double  the  cost  of  this  bill. 

I  have  to  reiterate.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  we  spend  a  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  every  day  with  1-minute  speeches 
out  of  the  well,  with  people  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  decrying  the  horrible 
deficits  that  are  facing  this  country, 
and  then  have  those  very  same  people 
come  here  on  the  floor  during  commit- 
tee consideration  to  offer  amendments 
creating  new  programs,  adding  spend- 
ing on  top  of  the  spending  we  already 
have  for  the  same  purposes  already  ca- 
pable of  being  served,  it  just  makes 
you  wonder  is  there  a  real  note  of  sin- 
cerity to  those  who  are  crying  out 
against  the  deficits. 

I  guess  it  is  easy  to  be  against  defi- 
cits and  for  all  of  the  individual  spend- 
ing programs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
Congress  has  been  doing  it  for  so  long 
it  seems  to  have  become  a  habit. 

But  we  are  never  going  to  control 
the  deficit,  we  are  never  going  to  get 
that  so-called  down  payment  on  deficit 
control  from  either  side  of  the  aisle  if 
we  continue  acting  in  this  irresponsi- 
ble manner. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  this  amend- 
ment be  defeated,  that  we  allow  the 
States  in  their  discretion  to  use  block 
grant  moneys  to  provide  this  service, 
which  they  can  do  today,  and  have 
been  able  to  do  since  the  block  grant 
was  created. 

And  1  am  serving  notice  that  I 
intend  to  ask  for  a  separate  vote  on 
the  Marriott  amendment  when  we  get 
to  the  House,  hoping  that  maybe  on 
the  record  vote  we  can  overturn  the 
adoption  of  that  amendment.  Then  we 
can  cut  what  would  be  more  than  half 
of  the  total  of  this  bill  with  the 
amendments  back  to  the  original  ex- 
penditure level  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee. So  I  would  just  make  that  ob- 
servation. Mr.  Chairman,  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Miller  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois,  I  would  note 
that  it  is  difficult,  as  on  the  last  one, 
to  rise  in  opposition  to  a  nice  sounding 
title  of  an  amendment  that  would  pur- 
port to  help  prevent  a  problem  which 
is  so  emotional  and  so  difficult  and  so 
pervasive  in  this  country.  Who  can  be 


against  the  prevention  of  family  vio- 
lence? 

I  would  note  for  the  House  that  this 
gentleman  has  a  long-time  commit- 
ment to  that  prevention.  I  have  acted 
in  my  own  city  to  help  create  a  shelter 
for  the  prevention  of  family  violence. 
It  was  difficult  to  create,  but  we  have 
now  one  of  the  models  and  one  of  the 
more  successful  ones  in  the  country. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  because 
family  violence  is  a  difficult  problem 
and  is  one  that  has  to  be  addressed, 
the  decision  this  House  has  to  make  is 
what  it  is  we  should  do  about  it.  Just 
because  it  is  a  title  in  which  everyone 
wants  to  get  on  record  to  up  the  ante, 
and  to  add  more  money,  the  question 
becomes  what  is  the  best  strategy  and 
at  what  level  of  government  that 
strategy  should  be  pursued. 

What  the  amendment  that  is  before 
us  today  does  is  to  add,  let  us  just  say 
it.  another  Federal  program  at  this 
time,  a  Federal  program  to  create  do- 
mestic violence  shelters  throughout 
this  country.  That  may  sound  attrac- 
tive until  you  begin  to  look  at  the 
facts,  and  one  of  the  facts— and  we  will 
go  through  them— is  that  we  have  suc- 
cessfully added  and  built  in  this  coun- 
try approximately  700  shelters  for  do- 
mestic violence  in  the  past  10  years 
without  this  new  Federal  program. 

I  would  submit  to  you  that  it  may 
sound  attractive,  but  the  Miller 
amendment  is  the  wrong  approach.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  House  there  are 
three  problems  with  the  amendment 
before  us  that  this  House  has  to  think 
about  very  clearly. 

The  first  one  is  money.  The  first  one 
is  the  deficit.  That  is  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  and  the  risk  of  continuing 
to  throw  more  money  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral deficits  which  are  already  at  the 
$180  billion  annual  category,  and  al- 
ready Members  of  this  House  go  to 
that  floor  microphone  and  in  the  well 
day  after  day  and  they  decry  that  defi- 
cit and  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
White  House  or  the  sincerity  of  the 
leadership  at  one  level  or  another.  Yet 
they  would  come  back  and  add  to  that 
deficit  one  bill  at  a  time,  one  title  at  a 
time. 

And  in  this  case,  after  this  House, 
after  the  committee  added  73  percent 
to  the  Federal  program  in  1  year,  then 
the  Marriott  amendment  added  more 
to  make  it  a  196-percent  increase. 

Now,  this  amendment  would  add  an- 
other 100  percent  approximately  for  a 
396-percent  increase  for  the  first  year, 
and  continuing  that  program  for  years 
to  come. 

I  ^ould  suggest  that  throwing  more 
money  and  adding  more  money  and 
creating  another  Federal  program  is 
the  wrong  approach.  Of  course,  the 
danger  is  when  you  continue  to  add  to 
the  Federal  deficit  you  create  higher 
interest  rates,  higher  unemployment, 
and  higher  inflation,  and  the  higher 
unemployment  that  indeed,  as  per  the 


words  of  the  bill  itself,  could  end  up 
causing  more  domestic  violence  and 
more  child  abuse,  exactly  what  we  are 
trying  to  prevent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  second 
problem  which  is  much  more  specific. 
The  first  problem  you  could  talk  about 
with  any  new  Federal  spending 
progam.  and  it  seems  as  if  in  spite  of 
the  cries  against  the  deficit  we  get  to 
talk  about  new  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams almost  every  day.  But  the 
second  problem  is  very  specific,  and 
that  is  we  had  one  hearing  on  this  bill 
and  we  discovered  through  that  one 
hearing  and  from  further  information 
that  was  sent  to  this  Congress  that 
over  the  last  10  years  in  excess  of  700 
shelters  have  been  created.  They  have 
been  created  the  hard  way.  through 
community  involvement,  through  pri- 
vate involvement,  through  charitable 
contributions,  through  the  United 
Way.  through  city  councils  such  as  my 
own,  through  State  action,  through 
local  government  actions.  But  they 
have  been  created  and  we  have  gone 
from  virtually  zero  to  700  in  less  than 
10  years. 

Sure,  it  was  difficult.  But  the  result 
is  that  those  shelters  are  locally  de- 
signed to  meet  local  problems.  They 
have  the  highest  level  of  community 
support  and  in  each  shelter  there  are 
contributions  of  thousands  of  hours  of 
volunteer  hours  per  week. 

That  is  what  we  face  today,  is  the 
danger  of  short  circuiting  that  process, 
which  is  successful.  We  indeed  could 
end  up  with  fewer  shelters  if  we  tell 
the  people  of  this  country  that  it  is 
the  Federal  Government  that  is  going 
to  solve  it,  and  that  leads  to  problem 
No.  3. 

Problem  No.  3  is  that  the  permanent 
funding  of  what  should  be  a  rather 
simple  amendment  of  new  Federal 
shelters  requires  or  will  require,  and 
there  is  no  way  it  can  be  avoided  be- 
cause we  have  just  added  more  defini- 
tions with  the  Bliley  amendment, 
which  I  supported,  but  we  have  added 
definition  after  definition,  regulation 
after  regulation,  and  we  have  taken 
shelters  that  otherwise  could  be  com- 
pletely locally  designed,  and  not  just  a 
scarcity  of  Federal  regulations,  but  an 
absence  of  those  regulations,  and  we 
have  added  three  pages  of  statutes  and 
no  telling  how  many  pages  of  regula- 
tions when  finally  implemented. 

So  I  would  suggest  to  the  House  that 
if  we  want  to  be  for  the  prevention  of 
domestic  violence  and  for  lowered  un- 
employment we  should  vote  no  on  this 
new  Federal  spending  program. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MS.  DAKAR  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MILXER  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA. AS  AMENDED 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
two  amendments  to  the  amendment, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc. 
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Is  there  objection 
the  gentlewoman 


Clerk   will 


The  CHAIRMAN, 
to  the  request  of 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Ms.  Oakar  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  amended:  Strike  out  section  309 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

NATIONAL  CENTER  ON  ELDER  ABUSE 

Sec.  309.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an 
office  to  be  known  as  the  National  Center 
on  Elder  Abuse  (hereinafter  referred  to  in 
this  <:ection  as  the  "Center"). 

(b)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Center, 
shall- 

(1)  compile,  publish,  and  disseminate  a 
summary  annually  of  recently  conducted  re- 
search on  elder  abuse,  neglect,  and  exploita- 
tion: 

(2)  develop  and  maintain  an  information 
clearinghouse  on  all  programs,  including 
private  programs,  showing  promise  of  suc- 
cess, for  the  prevention,  identification,  and 
treatment  of  elder  abuse,  neglect,  and  ex- 
ploitation: 

(3)  compile,  publish,  and  disseminate 
training  materials  for  personnel  who  are  en- 
gaged or  intend  to  engage  in  the  prevention, 
identification,  and  treatment  of  elder  abuse, 
neglect,  and  exploitation: 

(4)  provide  technical  assistance  (directly 
or  through  grant  or  contract)  to  public  and 
nonprofit  private  agencies  and  organizations 
to  assist  them  in  planning,  improving,  devel- 
oping, and  carrying  out  programs  and  activi- 
ties relating  to  the  special  problems  of  elder 
abuse,  neglect,  and  exploitation: 

(5)  conduct  research  into  the  causes  of 
elder  abuse,  neglect,  and  exploitation,  and 
into  the  prevention,  identification,  and 
treatment  thereof;  and 

(6)  make  a  complete  study  and  investiga- 
tion (in  consultation  with  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Aging)  of  the  national  incidence 
of  elder  abuse,  neglect,  and  exploitation,  in- 
cluding a  determination  of  the  extent  to 
which  incidents  of  elder  abuse,  neglect,  and 
exploitation  are  increasing  in  number  or  se- 
verity. 

(c)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  research  required  by  paragraphs 
(5)  and  (6)  of  subsection  (b).  together  with 
such  recommendations  (including  recom- 
mendations for  legislation)  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

After  section  310.  insert  the  following  new 
section; 

STUDY  OF  MANDATORY  REPORTING 

Sec  311.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  on  the  necessity  and  impact  of  a  man- 
datory reporting  requirement  relating  to  in- 
cidents of  family  violence,  particularly  elder 
abuse.  Such  study  shall  consider  the  effect 
of  immunity  on  the  mandatory  reporting 
process. 

(b)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  results  of  the  study,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate. 


(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Ms.  OAKAR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1600 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  I  would  like  to  commend  Mr. 
Miller  and  all  the  individuals  respon- 
sible, the  chairmen  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee,  for  their 
work  on  the  issue  of  family  violence. 

This  is  an  issue  long  ignored  by  this 
Congress  and  the  few  dollars  here  are 
a  pittance  as  compared  with  the  cost 
overruns  of  the  defense  projects.  This 
issue  is  a  very,  very  worthwhile  one 
and  will  prevent  pain  which  exists 
with  our  men,  women,  and  children 
and  our  elderly  who  really  do  experi- 
ence violence  and  abuse. 

I  would  like  to  focus  in  on  the  sub- 
ject of  elder  abuse.  It  is  true  that  I 
have  a  comprehensive  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject and  it  is  also  true  that  we  estimate 
that  1  out  of  20  older  Americans  are 
victims  of  elder  abuse.  They  are  vic- 
tims of  a  form  of  family  violence  that 
includes  physical  and  psychological 
and  verbal  assault,  and  forceable  re- 
straint, isolation,  exploitation  of  their 
money  or  property,  neglect,  failure  to 
provide  for  physical  and  health  needs 
including  abuse  by  medication. 

Now,  we  as  a  Congress  have  not  ad- 
dressed ourselves  to  what  is  a  very 
subtle,  often  not  talked  about  difficul- 
ty, and  that  is  the  subject  of  elder 
abuse.  We  know  that  only  one  out  of 
six  of  these  cases  that  relate  to  elder 
abuse  is  ever  reported.  We  know  that 
elderly  are  very  often  embarrassed  to 
tell  anybody  and  are  afraid  to  tell  any- 
body that  they  are  being  abused. 

We  also  know  that  often,  most  often, 
the  abuser,  unfortunately,  is  the  child 
of  that  elderly  person.  We  know  that 
there  are  many  reasons  for  elder 
abuse;  lack  of  congregate  services  to 
help  the  child  take  care  of  that  frail, 
elderly  person,  high  unemployment, 
and  other  psychological  problems 
which  take  place. 

We  also  know  that  we  do  not  have  a 
National  Center  on  Elder  Abuse 
within  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  just  as  we  have  a 
clearinghouse  for  child  abuse,  et 
cetera. 

So  one  of  the  amendments  would  es- 
tablish this  National  Center  on  Elder 
Abuse  within  HHS.  It  would  conduct 
research  into  the  causes  and  national 
incidents,  the  prevention  and  the 
treatment  of  elder  abuse  which  is  a  se- 
rious problem. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Center  would 
also  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  dissemi- 
nating information  about  programs 
and  the  special  problems  related  to 
elder  abuse. 

Although  elder  abuse  has  been  iden- 
tified as  one  of  the  most  growing  prob- 
lems and  concerns  of  the  older  Ameri- 
can population,  little  Information  and 
research  has  been  released. 

My  amendment  would  centralize  the 
process  and  attempts  to  identify  and 
define  the  problem. 

My  other  amendment  calls  for  a 
study  to  be  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  HHS  on  the  necessity  and  the 
effects  of  mandatory  reporting  on 
family  abuse  cases. 

Elder  abuse  protection  laws  have  not 
been  a  priority  item  in  many  areas. 
Mandating  protective  services  for 
elder  adults  is  more  difficult  some- 
times than  for  children.  Laws  must 
safeguard  adults'  rights  to  privacy, 
consent,  and  determination.  Mandato- 
ry reporting  is  controversial,  so  I  think 
we  ought  to  study  that  problem. 

We  also  know  one  of  the  reasons 
why  people  do  not  report  elder  abuse, 
such  as  caseworkers,  doctors,  nurses, 
who  work  in  emergency  rooms  in  hos- 
pitals, is  because  they  are  not  immune 
from  prosecution.  So  we  can  give  the 
example  of  the  81 -year-old  woman 
who  was  brought  in  by  her  daughter 
and  son-in-law,  into  an  emergency 
room.  They  told  the  physician  that 
she  had  fallen  and  sustained  these  in- 
juries. 

This  individual,  81  years  old,  had  a 
fractured  skull.  The  doctor,  the  nurse, 
the  caseworker,  all  suspected  that  it 
was  the  daughter  and  son-in-law  who 
had  perpetrated  those  injuries,  but 
they  had  concerns  about  immunity  be- 
cause people  who  report  cases  such  as 
elder  abuse  and  child  abuse  can  often 
get  sued. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  study  the 
problems  of  the  immunity,  and  that  is 
what  my  second  amendment  relates 
to. 

I  personally  feel  we  would  be  better 
off. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Ms.  Oakar 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  city 
of  Cleveland  was  one  of  the  first  to 
conduct  a  study  on  elder  abuse.  The 
Cleveland  Chronic  Illness  Center  and 
Case  Western  Reserve  University  did 
the  study  on  elder  abuse  in  1979  and 
showed  extensive  elder  abuse. 

Another  study  released  in  Cuyahoga 
County,  done  by  the  Federation  of 
Community  Planning,  was  released  in 
1982  and  found  that  10  percent  of  the 
dependent  elderly  in  the  country  were 
victims  of  elder  abuse. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  Congress- 
man Miller. 

Congressman  Miller,  am  I  correct 
in  assuming  that  the  family  Violence 
Prevention  and  Services  Act  provides 
for  a  small  amount  of  money,  in  the 
form  of  grants,  to  shelters? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Yes.  the  gentlewoman  is  correct. 
Section  303  of  the  amendment  pro- 
vides for  grants  to  be  given  to  States 
which  house  shelter  center  victims  of 
abuse. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  realize  that  most 
shelters  provide  assistance  to  battered 
wives  and  their  dependents.  However, 
a  shelter  would  never  turn  away  a 
victim  because  of  age  or  sex  or  nation- 
al origin? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  Con- 
gresswoman  is  correct.  I  think  with 
the  Biaggi  amendment,  which  she  is  a 
supporter  of.  that  part  has  been 
strengthened. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  may  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  amendment  includes  the 
protection  and  treatment  of  victims  of 
elder  abuse  also? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  gen- 
tlewoman is  correct. 
Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
By  the  way.  the  two  issues,  in  fact, 
several  issues  related  to  family  vio- 
lence do  not  conflict  with  each  other. 
They  are  not  in  competition,  we  really 
think  there  are  problems  with  violence 
at  various  levels.  That  is  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Miller  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  chairman 
as  well  as  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  very  strong 
support  of  th3  amendment. 

I  commend  my  friend  from  Califor- 
nia for  his  leadership  on  this  issue. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  and  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller)  for  his  fine  work  on  this  issue. 
A  number  of  us  in  the  House  have  ac- 
tively pursued  legislative  solutions  to 
the  tragic  problem  of  domestic  vio- 
lence over  the  last  few  years,  and 
adoption  of  this  amendment  today  will 
be  a  major  step  forward. 

This  problem  is  national  in  scope.  It 
reaches  into  every  community  in 
America.  In  some  local  communities, 
such  as  in  my  district  in  Montgomery 
County.  Md.  domestic  violence  has 
been  recognized  as  a  serious  crime  and 
measures  have  been  taken  to  deal  with 
its  causes  and  to  assist  its  victims.  But 
shelters  and  counseling  services  are 
grossly  underfunded. 


The  Miller  amendment  will  begin  to 
provide  the  necessary  national  com- 
mitment to  protect  the  safety  of  indi- 
viduals and  families.  It  will  help  in- 
crease popular  awareness  that  domes- 
tic violence,  as  well  as  being  a  tragedy, 
is  a  crime.  It  will  remove  the  feeling  of 
helplessness  that  many  families  faced 
with  this  problem  have.  The  amend- 
ment deserves  the  overwhelming  en- 
dorsement of  this  House.  Action  is 
long  overdue. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Miller  to  the  bill 
H.R.  1904.  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act.  which  authorizes 
$65  million  over  the  next  3  fiscal  years 
for  State  grants  to  support  programs 
to  prevent  family  violence  and  provide 
immediate  shelter  to  victims  of  family 
violence. 

I  have  witnessed  in  my  own  district 
the  impressive  work  of  the  dedicated 
individuals  who  work  in  shelters  for 
abused  women.  Over  90  percent  of  the 
women  who  entered  the  State's  shel- 
ters last  year  had  a  history  of  being 
abused  before  the  incident  which  led 
them  to  contact  the  shelter.  Half  of 
the  women  who  entered  the  shelters 
were  battered  by  individuals  other 
than  their  spouse.  Many  women  are 
battered  by  husbands  from  whom  they 
are  separated,  or  by  men  with  whom 
they  are  no  longer  involved,  but  who 
continue  to  harass  them. 

Statistics  in  my  State  show  that  bat- 
tering affects  the  entire  family,  and 
occurs  in  all  income  groups.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  women  who  enter 
the  shelters  do  so  with  their  children, 
and  although  close  to  one-third  had 
jobs  of  their  own.  close  to  one-half 
were  economically  dependent  on  the 
men  who  abused  them.  About  one- 
fifth  of  the  women  who  entered  the 
shelters  were  welfare  recipients. 

Funding  sources,  in  addition  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut  (which  provides 
only  a  portion  of  any  shelter's  budget) 
includes  some  from  private  donations, 
church  groups,  and  private  founda- 
tions. Most  funding,  however,  is  pre- 
carious. One  shelter,  for  example,  was 
recently  reduced  from  12  people  to  4 
because  of  Federal  cuts,  yet  the  com- 
munity expected  the  same  level  of 
service  from  the  shelter. 

Shelter  programs  provide  high-qual- 
ity service  at  a  low  cost.  Prudence 
Crandall  Center  in  New  Britain,  for 
example,  can  care  for  a  woman  and 
her  children  for  about  one-third  the 
cost  to  house  a  family  at  a  hotel  where 
there  would  be  no  support  services. 
The  New  Britain  City  welfare  director 
has  said  "Without  Prudence  Crandall 
women  with  children  would  be 
housed  •  •  •  at  several  times  the  cost 
to  the  city." 

Shelters  also  suffer  from  lack  of 
space  and  ability  to  handle  calls.  Some 
estimates  are  as  high  as  80  women  per 
month  who  cannot  be  sheltered  be- 


cause of  lack  of  space  in  the  shelter  in 
their  communities.  Some  of  these 
women  can  be  placed  in  other  parts  of 
the  State,  but  many  have  no  alterna- 
tives. Shelters  receive  as  many  as  600 
calls  per  month,  calls  for  crisis  service, 
referrals,  information,  and  advocacy. 

I  strongly  support  the  provision  of 
the  amendment  which  requires  three- 
fourths  of  the  State  funds  to  go  to 
agencies  that  provide  immediate  shel- 
ter to  family  violence  victims.  I  am 
also  pleased  that  $2  million  is  ear- 
marked for  training  programs  for  law 
enforcement  officials  to  handle  family 
violence  cases. 

That  violence  occurs  in  families 
comes  as  no  suprise.  sadly  enough. 
Most  of  us  have  become  accustomed  to 
hearing  of  stories  of  children  and 
adults  who  are  beaten  by  family  mem- 
bers. The  effects  of  these  incidents  of 
family  violence,  however,  have  an 
impact  on  our  whole  society.  This  syn- 
drome has  been  our  legacy  for  long 
enough,  and  I  believe  it  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  finally  address  this  prob- 
lem in  a  real  and  substantive  fashion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Miller),  as 
amended. 

The  amendments  to  the  amend- 
ments, as  amended,  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
make  a  technical  correction  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bliley).  In  that 
amendment,  in  the  second  paragraph. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
"(a) "  after  "303.  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MURPHY  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MILLER  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA. AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Murphy  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Miller  of 
California;  as  amended:  Section 

30^3(a)(2)(B).  on  page  2.  after  line  17  of  the 
amendment: 

Insert  the  following  new  clause  after 
•  year,  that"  (and  redesignate  the  subse- 
quent clauses  accordingly): 

(i)  not  more  than  5  per  centum  of  such 
funds  will  be  used  for  Slate  administrative 
costs; 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Just  a  brief  explana- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman.  As  we  know,  25 
percent  of  the  funding  goes  back  to 
the  States  for  State  grant  money  and 
my  amendm-jul  would  merely  provide 
that  the  State  is  not  entitled  to  use 
any  more  than  one-fifth  of  that 
amount  for  administrative  costs  and 
that  the  remaining  four-fifths  of  the 


funding  would  go  to  encourage  the 
actual  programs  in  existence  so  that 
they  do  not  consume  all  of  the  money 
in  administrative  costs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murphy) 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Miller) 
as  amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

•  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
the  child  abuse  amendments  and  the 
family  violence  prevention  and  serv- 
ices amendment.  Domestic  violence, 
whether  in  the  form  of  child,  spouse 
or  elder  abuse,  is  a  tragic  crime  injur- 
ing millions  of  people  annually.  These 
amendments  support  measures  to  pre- 
vent family  violence  and  to  provide  im- 
mediate shelter  for  the  victims. 

Child  abuse  is  the  most  frightening 
of  crimes.  It  is  an  attack  on  helpless 
victims— infants  and  children— who 
cannot  know  or  understand  the  com- 
plex reasons  that  cause  the  assault. 
Even  more  alarming,  child  abuse  is  a 
violent  act  committed  by  a  loved  one 
who  often  does  not  know  the  reason 
for  the  outburst  and  may  regret  it 
later.  Yet,  unfortunately,  this  person 
will  probably  repeat  the  brutal  act. 

In  the  safety  of  their  own  homes, 
children  suffer  physically  as  well  as 
emotionally.  It  is  the  nature  of  the 
crime  that  makes  it  so  very  difficult  to 
recognize  and  prevent.  The  crime  is 
not  defined  by  race,  sex,  or  income,  al- 
though it  is  often  aggravated  by  prob- 
lems such  as  unemployment  or  stress. 
There  are  few  statistics  on  child  abuse 
because  most  of  the  crimes  go  unre- 
ported. Increasing  public  awareness  of 
this  grave  problem  is  a  critical  step 
toward  preventing  further  assaults. 
Since  the  first  child  abuse  prevention 
bill  was  enacted  in  1974,  incident  re- 
ports have  risen  over  100  percent. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  child 
abuse  causes  more  than  physical 
damage;  emotional  problems  stemming 
from  child  abuse  have  lasting  effects. 
Reports  indicate  that  most  parents 
who  abuse  their  children  were  them- 
selves victims  of  child  abuse. 

Passage  of  H.R.  1904,  the  child 
abuse  amendments  and  family  vio- 
lence prevention  and  service  amend- 
ment is  critical  to  the  welfare  of 
people  of  all  ages.  There  is  no  question 
that  solutions  to  this  most  serious  and 
complex  problem  depend  on  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Pre- 
ventive measures,  treatment,  shelters, 
and  adoption  opportunities  are  vital 
steps  toward  protecting  our  children 
and  families.  We  must  build  on  the 
legislative  framework  to  establish  ap- 
propriate and  stronger  State,  local  and 
Federal  activities  to  prevent  family  vi- 
olence and  provide  help  for  its  many 


victims.  We  must  not  shy  away  from 
this  responsibility.* 
•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  1904  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Miller).  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this 
important  amendment  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  victims  of  family  vio- 
lence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  family  violence  is  on 
the  rise  in  America.  The  cover  story  in 
the  September  5,  1983.  issue  of  time 
magazine  vividly  describes  this  horri- 
fying national  problem.  According  to 
the  Time  article,  nearly  6  million 
wives  are  abused  by  their  husbands 
each  year,  some  2,000  to  4,000  women 
are  beaten  to  death  annually,  and  the 
Nation's  police  spend  one-third  of 
their  time  responding  to  domestic-vio- 
lence calls.  The  article  told  shocking 
stories  about  the  pain  and  suffering 
that  has  been  inflicted  upon  thou- 
sands of  women  and  children.  But  the 
saddest  part  of  many  of  these  stories 
was  that  the  victims  had  no  place  to 
turn.  More  than  75  percent  of  the  650 
family  violence  projects  across  the 
Nation  have  had  to  reduce  services  as 
a  result  of  budget  cuts  by  the  Reagan 
administration.  Many  victims  are 
simply  forced  to  endure  the  punish- 
ment and  in  some  cases  kill  their  hus- 
bands or  themselves.  There  must  be 
another  choice.  We  must  make  certain 
that  no  one  who  is  fleeing  from  family 
violence  and  seeking  assistant  is 
turned  away.  The  Miller  amendment  is 
a  step  in  that  direction. 

This  amendment  authorizes  $65  mil- 
lion over  the  next  3  fiscal  years  for 
State  grants  for  shelters  and  service 
programs  which  work  with  the  victims 
of  family  violence.  At  least  75  percent 
of  the  State  funds  must  go  to  agencies 
that  provide  immediate  shelter  to 
family  violence  victims.  The  amend- 
ment also  authorizes  $2  million  over 
the  next  3  years  for  training  programs 
for  law  enforcement  officials  to  handle 
family  violence  cases.  Forty  percent  of 
all  police  injuries  occur  during  the  re- 
sponse to  a  domestic  complaint.  With 
the  proper  training,  many  of  these  in- 
juries could  be  prevented. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Congress  must  re- 
spond to  this  growing  national  crisis. 
This  amendment  will  provide  the  vic- 
tims of  family  violence  an  opportunity 
to  escape  a  life  of  abuse. • 
•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. I  would  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  fine  work  on  this  legisla- 
tion. Family  violence  is  a  problem  in 
our  society  of  alarming  dimensions, 
and  it  is  especially  a  problem  for 
women.  According  to  Time  magazine, 
battering  results  in  injuries  to  more 
women  than  auto  accidents,  rapes,  or 
muggings.  Fortunately,  we  no  longer 
accept  family  violence  as  a  fact  of  life, 
nor   as   a   private   matter    to    be    left 


within  the  confines  of  the  family. 
Over  the  last  two  decades,  over  800 
shelters  for  abused  women  have  been 
created  in  this  country.  This  legisla- 
tion would  provide  much-needed  Fed- 
eral funds  to  help  these  shelters. 

In  Connecticut  there  are  10  shelters 
for  battered  women.  In  a  recent  1  year 
period,  over  2,000  women  and  children 
were  admitted  to  these  shelters,  yet 
another  2,500  were  turned  away  for 
lack  of  space.  Hot  lines  in  Connecticut 
in  that  same  year  received  nearly 
40.000  calls.  This  is  partly  a  story  of 
success  and  partly  a  story  of  failure. 
The  Connecticut  Task  Force  on 
Abused  Women  reports  that  82  per- 
cent of  the  women  who  came  through 
these  shelters  did  not  return  to  the 
battering  situation.  This  is  a  signifi- 
cant indication  of  success.  Yet  the 
many  women  who  were  turned  away 
represent  a  failure  that  might  be  cor- 
rected by  the  availability  of  Federal 
grants.  As  long  as  the  tragedy  of 
family  violence  continues,  it  is  vital 
that  we  provide  what  help  we  can  to 
prevent  such  violence  and  to  provide 
help  to  its  victims. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant amendment,  and  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it.« 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Miller)  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Erlenborn) 
there  were— ayes  14.  noes  1. 

recorded  vote 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  367,  noes 
31,  not  voting  35,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  18] 
AYES-367 


Ackerman 

Brooks 

Daschle 

Addabbo 

Broomfield 

Davis 

Ai(aka 

Brown  (CAl 

de  la  Garza 

Alexander 

Brown  (CO) 

Dellums 

Anderson 

Broyhill 

Derrick 

Andrews  (NO 

Bryant 

DeWine 

Andrews  (TX) 

Burton  (CA) 

Dickinson 

Annunzio 

Burton  (INi 

Dicks 

Anthony 

Byron 

Dingell 

Applegale 

Campbell 

Dixon 

AuCoin 

Carney 

Dorgan 

Barnard 

Carper 

Dowdy 

Barnes 

Carr 

Downey 

Bates 

Chandler 

Duncan 

Bedell 

Chappell 

Durbin 

Beilenson 

Chappie 

D»  yer 

Bennett 

Clarke 

Dymally 

Bereuler 

Clay 

Dyson 

Berman 

dinger 

Eckart 

Bevill 

Coats 

Edgar 

Biaggi 

Coleman  (MOi 

Edwards  (AL) 

Bilirakis 

Coleman  (TX) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bliley 

Collins 

Edwards  (OK) 

Boefilert 

Conable 

Emerson 

Boggs 

Conte 

English 

Boner 

Conyers 

Erdreich 

Bonior 

CooiJer 

Evans  (lA) 

Bcnker 

Ccughlin 

Evans  (ID 

Borski 

Courier 

Fascell 

Bosco 

Coyne 

Fazio 

Boucher 

Crockett 

Peighan 

Boxer 

D'Amours 

Fiedler 

Breaux 

Daniel 

Fish 

Britt 

Darden 

Flippo 
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Florio 

PoglirtU 

Foley 

Ford<TN> 

Fowler 

Fnnk 

Franklin 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

GoodlinK 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Guanni 

Gunderson 

Hall  ( IN  1 

HalHOH' 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammcrschmidt 

Hansen  (UT' 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Herlel 

HlRhtower 

Hiler 

Hilhs 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ir«lmnd 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  <  OK ) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lanlos 

LatU 

Leach 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Living!  ton 

Lloyd 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 


Badham 
Bartlett 
Batcman 
Cheney 


Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NCi 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

MrGrath 

McHugh 

MrKernan 

MrKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CAi 

Miller  lOHi 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molmari 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Moore 

M(X>rhead 

Morrison  (CT I 

Morrison  (WAI 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 
O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oltinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Palman 

Patterson 

Peue 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Range) 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Retd 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

NOES— 31 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Dannemeyer 


Rogers 
Rose 

Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Roybal 
Russo 
Sabo 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shaw- 
Shelby 
Siljander 
Simon 
SisLsky 
Skeen 
Slattery 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ> 
Smith.  Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stark 
St  ration 
Studds 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  ( CA ) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 


Gekas 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hartnett 

Holt 

Hunter 


Albosta 

Archer 

Aspin 

Bethune 

Boland 

Coelho 

Corcoran 

Donnelly 

Early 

Ferraro 

Ford  (MI) 

Forsythe 


Lealh 

Loeffler 

Lungren 

Mack 

Montgomery 

Nielson 

Shumway 


Shuster 
Smith.  Denny 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Zschau 


NOT  VOTING-35 


Hance 

Heftel 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leiand 

Martin  (NYi 

Paul 

Pepper 

Pursell 
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Rudd 

Savage 

Shannon 

Sikorski 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Stokes 

Tauzin 

Valentine 

Wirth 

Wyden 


Mr.  HUNTER  and  Mr  MACK 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no.  ■ 

Mr.  SAWYER  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  voice  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  unavoidably  absent  for  rollcall  No. 
18.  the  vote  on  the  Miller  amendment. 
If  I  had  been  here.  I  would  have  voted 
for  it. 


Daub 
Dreier 
Erlenbom 
Fields 


a  1630 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  seems  like  an 
o?d  friend  to  me  now.  Hopefully  you 
will  come  to  feel  the  same  way  about 
it.  I  cosponsored  this  measure  early 
last  year  and  worked  with  it  in  com- 
mittee. After  a  long  delay  during 
which  many  amendments  were  consid- 
ered. I  was  pleased  to  appear  before 
the  Rules  Committee  on  behalf  of  this 
bill  last  fall.  But  my  work  was  minor 
compared  to  that  of  my  good  col- 
leagues on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Messrs.  Murphy.  Miller, 
and  Erlenborn.  I  commend  them  for 
their  bipartisan  efforts.  Now  we  can 
all  join  to  complete  House  action  on 
this  vital  bill  reauthorizing  and  im- 
proving the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  and  Adoption  Reform 
Act. 

That  is  quite  a  long  title,  but  its 
needed  to  capture  all  this  measure  ad- 
dresses. First,  the  bill  reauthorizes  and 
improves  our  statutory  Federal  pro- 
grams designed  to  reduce  the  horrors 
of  child  abuse.  Second,  the  act  helps 
facilitate  adoption.  This  bill  specifical- 
ly expands  that  help  to  include  the 
adoption  of  severely  handicapped  chil- 
dren. While  both  of  these  elements  of 
the  bill  are  vitally  important.  I  would 
like  to  focus  on  yet  another  good  fea- 
ture of  this  legislation:  it  improves  the 
act's  child  protection  programs  by  re- 
sponsibly addressing  the  grave  threats 
aimed  at  so-called   infants  at  risk— 


those  youngest  members  of  our  society 
who  are  left  to  die  without  food  or 
care  solely  because  they  are  handi- 
capped. 

This  issue  arose  as  the  tragic  events 
surrounded  Baby  Doe  came  to  light. 
There,  a  slightly  handicapped  but 
easily  treated  young  life  was  left  to  die 
without  nutrition  or  routine  medical 
care  because  his  parents  and  doctor 
did  not  want  an  allegedly  imperfect 
child.  The  administration  stepped  in 
with  a  lifesaving  hotline  to  help  insure 
care  for  other  handicapped  newborns. 
Since  then,  several  similar  cases  have 
emerged  where  simple  treatment  or 
nutrition  was  intentionally  denied  to 
infants  at  risk.  This  is  child  abuse  at 
its  very  worst— and  is  properly  ad- 
dressed here. 

The  provisions  in  H.R.  1904  help 
protect  future  Baby  Does  by  encourag- 
ing responsible  State  action.  Inappro- 
priate measures  are  not  required— just 
a  fair  chance  for  every  newborn.  I  be- 
lieve these  provisions  will  bolster  exist- 
ing Federal  efforts  in  saving  young 
lives.  Those  Federal  efforts  must  con- 
tinue as  well. 

Let  us  not  be  distracted  by  claims 
that  individuals  have  the  complete  dis- 
cretion to  do  as  they  wish  with  their 
newborn  children.  It  is  a  well  estab- 
lished fact  that  when  parents  seek  to 
deny  their  children  lifesaving  medical 
treatment  for  religious  reasons,  doc- 
tors and  hospitals  take  them  to  court 
and  courts  order  the  treatment  be 
given.  We  should  show  no  less  concern 
for  the  child  when  the  reason  for  de- 
nying treatment  is  disrespect  for  the 
value  of  a  handicapped  human  being. 
A  child's  right  to  receive  routine,  life- 
sustaining  treatment  must  not  be 
denied  for  any  reason. 

We  need  to  protect  all  children  from 
the  very  real  horrors  of  child  abuse. 
This  goes  for  infants  at  risk  as  well  as 
for  other  children.  A  civilized  society 
must  protect  all  its  children  from  any 
momentary  madness.  We  must  take  an 
especially  firm  stand  against  the  even 
more  insidious  horror  presented  by 
those  who  would  withhold  food  and 
medical  care  from  a  newborn  simply 
because  that  Infant  is  deemed  to  be 
less  than  physically  perfect.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  legislation  is  needed  to 
do  this,  but  apparently  it  is.  I  am  for 
life— let  us  give  all  children  a  chance 
to  live  and  grow. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R. 1904. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1904.  the  Child  Abuse  and  Adop- 
tion Reform  Act.  Having  introduced 
legislation  last  year  on  the  issue  of 
child  pornography.  I  feel  these  amend- 
ments will  significantly  improve 
present  law. 

Congress  has  taken  an  active  role  In 
the  prevention  and  elimination  of  the 
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growing  victimization  of  children. 
With  pa.ssage  of  legislation  such  as  the 
Child  Protection  Act  of  1983,  passed 
late  last  year.  Congress  has  clearly 
brought  the  issue  of  child  abuse  to  the 
forefront. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  child 
abuse  amendments  which  deserve  our 
attention.  First,  this  bill  emphasizes 
preventative  rather  than  curative  sup- 
port for  the  treatment  of  child  abuse. 
The  scope  of  the  problem  has  unfortu- 
nately expanded  to  include  domestic 
disputes  and  the  abuse  of  the  elderly. 
In  short,  family  violence  is  at  the 
center  of  the  problem,  and  our  current 
level  of  assistance  is  less  than  ade- 
quate. Too  often,  the  police  officer  is 
the  first  and  only  outsider  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  these  families.  H.R.  1904 
would  provide  for  assistance  to  exist- 
ing family  violence  prevention  pro- 
grams and  spark  innovative  ways  to 
meet  the  needs  of  family  violence  vic- 
tims. 

My  second  concern  is  for  children 
who  are  victims  of  sexual  abuse.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  end  child  por- 
nography, child  molestation,  and  all 
other  sex-related  crimes  affecting  chil- 
dren. As  our  Nation's  greatest  re- 
source, our  children  must  be  protect- 
ed. The  passage  of  these  amendments 
will  help  lo  secure  a  safe  future  for 
our  children. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  1904)  to  extend 
and  improve  the  provisions  of  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Act  and  the  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  and  Adoption 
Reform  Act  of  1978.  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  350.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Marriott). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 
If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en 
gros. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment  on  which  a  sep- 
arate vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  Page  7,  beginning  on  line  4, 
otrike  out  '$25,000,000"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "1987"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•$35,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  $36,250,000 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  $37,563,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  and  $38,941,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987." 

Page  7,  beginning  on  line  22.  strike  out 
"$3,000,000  ■  and  all  that  follows  through 
"1987",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1984,  1985.  1986  and  1987." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  voted  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  396.  nays 
4,  not  voting  33,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  19] 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 


YEAS-396 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courter 


Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

UeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

£klwards(OK) 

Emerson 


English 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (IL) 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 


Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetla 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 


Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

St rat ton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Iraxler 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

WhitUker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 
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Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 


Badham 
Crane.  Daniel 


Albosla 

Archer 

Aspm 

Bethune 

Boland 

Bosco 

Brown  i  CA  > 

Burton  iCA> 

Corroran 

Donnelly 

Early 
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Wright 
Wyhp 
Ya:es 
Yatron 


Young  (AK) 
Younx  vFL) 
Young  (MO) 
Zsrhau 


NAYS-4 

Crane.  Philip 
Dannemeyer 

NOT  VOTING-33 


Frrraro 

Ford  I  Ml' 

Korsythe 

Hanre 

Hetlrl 

Howard 

Jiffords 

JoneiiNCl 

Leiand 

MacKay 

Paul 


Pepper 

Pursell 

Rudd 

Shannon 

Skelton 

Smith  iIAi 

Stokes 

Tauzin 

Valentine 

Wirlh 

Wyden 


n  1650 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  1904.  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 


volved  in  Mayfield  in  various  ways,  es- 
pecially as  a  member  of  the  First 
United  Methodist  Church  and  the 
Mayfield  Rotary  Club.  In  fact,  he  held 
a  40-year  perfect  attendance  record  as 
a  Rotarian.  devoting  much  of  his  time 
to  his  community  development  and 
progress. 

He  was  a  very  concerned  citizen- 
anxious  about  the  future  of  his  coun- 
try, his  State,  and  his  community. 
Highway  safety  was  a  project  to  which 
he  was  devoted,  even  sending  pens  and 
pencils  with  the  words  inscribed: 
•Please  drive  carefully." 

I  was  pleased  to  have  had  Raymond 
Miller  as  a  constituent  and  proud  to 
have  been  his  State  Senator  in  Ken- 
tucky and  his  Congressman  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Survivors  include  his  lovely  wife. 
Conolia  Miller,  of  Mayfield;  a  son. 
Gene  Ray  Miller,  senior  vice  president 
of  Liberty  Savings  Bank  in  Mayfield. 
Ky.:  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Elaine  Sarr.  of 
Cincinnati.  Ohio;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Alma 
Toler.  of  Metropolis.  111.;  and  six 
grandchildren. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  the  survi- 
vors and  friends  of  this  fine  Kentucki- 
an  who  was  truly  an  inspiration  to 
those  of  us  who  knew  him. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING 
CHANGES  IN  ENGROSSMENT 
OF  H.R.  1904 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  make  technical  and  con- 
forming changes  in  the  engrossment 
of  H.R.  1904.  and.  as  part  of  such  tech- 
nical changes,  to  change  each  refer- 
ence in  the  bill  to  the  "Child  Abuse 
Amendments  of  1983"  to  read  "Child 
Abuse  Amendments  of  1984  ". 

The  SPEAKER.   Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 

BOARD    OF    VISITORS    TO    U.S. 

NAVAL  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  6968(a).  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House: 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland;  Mr.  Murtha 
of  Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  Holt  of  Mary- 
land; and  Mr.  Spence  of  South  Caroli- 
na. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  U.S. 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  2.  Public  Law  96- 
453.  as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House: 

Ms.  Ferraro  of  New  York;  and  Mr, 
Carney  of  New  York. 


APPOINTMENT  AS   MEMBERS   OF 

BOARD    OF    VISITORS    TO    U.S. 

AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  9355(a)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
the  following  Members  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Foley  of  Washington;  Mr. 
Dicks  of  Washington;  Mr.  Kramer  of 
Colorado;  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GENE  RAYMOND 
MILLER 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
speak  today  in  tribute  to.  and  memory 
of.  a  longtime  friend  of  mine.  Gene 
Raymond  Miller,  who  died  unexpect- 
edly at  the  age  of  89  on  November  29. 
1983.  in  Mayfield.  Ky. 

Gene  Raymond  Miller  operated 
Miller  Dairy  Products  in  Mayfield  for 
many  years,  and  he  was  a  successful 
businessman  and  exlemely  well  liked 
by  the  people  of  Mayfield  and  Graves 
County.  Ky.  A  veteran  of  World  War 
II.   Raymond   Miller  was  actively   in- 


APPOINTMENT   AS  MEMBERS   OF 
BOARD    OF    VISITORS    TO    U.S. 
COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 
The    SPEAKER.    Pursuant    to    the 
provisions  of  section  194(a).  title  14  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy   the   following   Members   on   the 
part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Gejdenson  of  Connecticut;  and 
Mr.  McKiNNEY  of  Connecticut. 


APPOINTMENT   AS   MEMBERS   OF 

BOARD    OF    VISITORS    TO    U.S. 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  10  United  States 
Code  4355(a),  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Dixon  of  California;  Mr.  Hefner 
of  North  Carolina;  Mr,  Roth  of  Wis- 
consin; and  Mr.  Fish  of  New  York. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  to  proceed  for  1  minute  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  this  day,  this  week, 
and  next  week,  if  possible. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
concludes  the  business  for  today  and 
for  this  week. 

The  House  will  meet  at  noon  on 
Monday  to  consider  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar and  one  bill  under  suspension  of 
the  rules.  That  bill.  H.R.  3625.  is  the 
Inspector  General  Act  Amendments  of 
1983.  Any  vote  required  on  this  bill 
will  be  postponed  until  Tuesday.  Feb- 
ruary 7. 

Also  on  February  6.  Monday,  the 
House  will  undertake  general  debate 
only  on  H.R.  555.  the  Construction 
Work  in  Progress  Policy  Act  of  1983. 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate.  The  rule  has  already  been 
adopted.  Again,  this  will  be  for  general 
debate  only. 

On  Tuesday.  February  7.  the  House 
will  meet  at  noon  to  consider  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  and  three  bills  under 
suspension.  These  include: 

H.R.  4656.  regarding  the  Presidential 
certification  on  conditions  in  El  Salva- 
dor; H.R.  4504,  the  rotation  of  chair- 
men to  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe;  and  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  80.  the  sense  of 


Congress  regarding  self-determination 
of  Baltic  States. 

Recorded  votes  on  that  day  and  any 
recorded  vote  postponed  from  Monday 
will  be  taken  on  Tuesday  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  debate  on  suspensions. 

The  House  will  meet  at  3  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  February  8,  and  at  11  a.m. 
on  Thursday  the  9th  to  complete  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  555,  the  construc- 
tion work  in  progress  bill.  and.  subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted,  to  take  up 
H.R.  2899,  the  Environmental  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Demonstra- 
tion Act. 

The  announcement  is  made  with  the 
usual  condition  that  the  House  may 
consider  other  legislation  to  be  an- 
nounced later.  However,  it  is  contem- 
plated that  at  the  conclusion  of  next 
week's  business  the  House  will  adjourn 
for  the  Lincoln-Washington  district 
work  period  and  will  reconvene  at  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday.  February  21, 
1984. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  have  two  questions.  No.  1,  H.R. 
4656.  regarding  the  Presidential  certi- 
fication on  conditions  in  El  Salvador, 
is  that  the  precise  language  of  the 
measure  that  was  so-called  pocket 
vetoed,  or  has  there  been  a  change?  I 
do  not  have  any  member  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  on  this. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  bill  is  identical  to  legislation 
that  was  adopted  by  the  House  and 
Senate,  by  voice  vote.  I  believe  and 
that  the  President  so-called  pocket 
vetoed  by  not  signing  it  during  the 
time  the  House  was  in  recess. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Of  course,  as  a  result 
of  that,  I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not 
we  have  ever  had  any  little  dialog  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  here  relative  to 
the  position  of  the  House  leadership 
joining  in  with  the  other  body  in  the 
suit  that  would  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses get  us  a  more  clear  definitive 
ruling  on  pocket  vetoes  so-called  that 
take  place  between  sessions  on  an  on- 
going Congress;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  it  might  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  Members  to  know  that  the 
bipartisan  committee  assisting  the 
Speaker  on  questions  of  law  and  of  the 
Clerk's  counsel  had  a  discussion  of  this 
matter  last  week.  At  that  time  they 
determined  tentatively  to  join  with 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  suit  contesting 
the  constitutionality  of  the  so-called 
pocket  veto  when  the  House  has  not 
adjourned  at  the  end  of  a  Congress 
and  where  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  appointed  officers  to  receive  any 
veto  messages. 

D  1700 

Without  elaborating  on  the  history 
of  this  issue,  a  case  was  decided  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1921  upholding 
the  use  of  the  so-called  pocket  veto 
during  an  intrasession  recess.  One  of 


the  principal  elements  of  that  decision 
was  the  assertion  that  the  President 
was  not  able  to  return  a  veto  to  the 
House. 

Since  that  time  it  has  been  custom- 
ary for  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  appoint  officers  to  receive  veto  mes- 
sages and,  indeed.  I  think  this  matter 
was  the  subject  of  an  agreement  with 
the  Justice  Department  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Ford  regard- 
ing Senate-originated  lawsuit. 

So,  regardless  of  the  other  issues  in- 
volved in  a  so-called  pocket  veto 
during  an  intersession  recess,  it  ap- 
pears to  the  bipartisan  leadership  that 
this  is  an  important  constitutional 
question  around  which  a  certain  ambi- 
guity and  vagueness  still  hang,  and 
that  it  would  be  desirable  for  that 
matter  to  be  resolved  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation  and  would 
have  to  concur  that  it  is  the  issue 
itself,  rather  than  the  vehicle.  In 
other  words,  we  are  not  prejudicing  in 
any  way  our  feelings  with  respect  to 
that  El  Salvador  resolution  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  beside  the 
point.  It  could  have  been  anything 
else.  It  is  just  that  we  have  some  gray 
area  here  that  really  ought  to  be  more 
clearly  defined  for  us  in  the  future, 
and  for  that  reason  there  was  biparti- 
san support  in  the  leadership  group  to 
have  that  finally  adjudicated  in  the 
courts. 

Then  the  other  question  would  be 
there  is  no  mention  made  here  of  the 
so-called  resolution  having  to  do  with 
the  withdrawal  of  forces  or  whatever 
in  Lebanon,  What  insight  does  the 
gentleman  have  on  when  we  might  be 
faced  with  that  issue? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  that  bill  has  been  introduced 
and  has  been  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  think  the 
question  is  going  to  be  considered  by 
that  committee. 

However,  whether  the  committee 
would  be  in  a  position  to  report  that 
resolution  in  sufficient  time  for  its 
consideration  next  week  is  not  yet 
clear.  I  think  that  on  that  particular 
question  the  leadership  on  this  side 
would  have  to  reserve  the  possibility 
of  listing  that  action  later  if  time  per- 
mits its  consideration  and  if  the  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Rules  Committee 
clear  the  bill  for  position  on  the  Union 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  have  been  given  to  understand 
that  it  was  on  a  very  fast  track. 

My  personal  wish  would  be  that  we 
would  not  really  be  dealing  with  this 
subject  until,  since  we  are  so  pressed 
for  time  here,  until  after  the  Lincoln 
day  recess.  I  knov/  the  administration, 
too,  would  very  much  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  develop  something 
with  Members  who  will  have  to  deal 


with  this  subject  precisely  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  certainly  go  so 
far  as  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  is  no  plan  to  consider  it  by  any 
extraordinarily  expedited  manner 
such  as  suspension  of  the  rules  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  If  the  bill  is  consid- 
ered next  week  it  will  be  considered 
under  the  normal  procedures  of  the 
House,  under  a  rule  granted  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  approved  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  assurance,  because  an 
issue  as  important  as  that,  to  play 
games  I  think  would  just  do  the  House 
a  disservice.  And  then  I  suspect  we 
just  have  our  Members  standing  by, 
and  with  the  gentleman  having  re- 
served on  the  point,  that  if  it  is  ready 
for  presentation  to  the  House  that 
could  very  well  be  one  of  the  orders  of 
business  for  next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  might  say.  too,  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  some  other 
minor  additions  to  the  scheduling  next 
week.  I  do  not  think  that  these  would 
be  any  major  additions  other  than  the 
possibility  of  the  Lebanon  resolution. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  the  possibil- 
ity of  another  bill  being  added  that  we 
have  attempted  to  consult  with  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
about. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  minority  leader  has  done 
an  excellent  job  of  getting  some  clari- 
fication on  the  matter  with  regard  to 
the  Lebanon  resolution,  that  it  will 
not  come  out  under  any  extraordinary 
means. 

I  wonder  also  if  we  could  get  some 
idea  as  to  whether  we  could  get  some 
advanced  notice,  like  48  hours  of  ad- 
vanced notice,  if  it  is  going  to  come  on 
to  the  floor  so  that  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers would  have  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  that,  rather  than  simply 
have  it  rushed  to  the  floor  in  a  way 
that  we  are  not  informed. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  do  not  do  the  scheduling  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle.  That  question 
would  be  more  appropriately  put  to 
the  majority  whip. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  will  only  say  that 
since  the  bill  will  come  to  the  floor 
only  under  a  rule,  and  I  do  not  antici- 
pate a  rule's  being  offered  for  action 
other  than  under  the  ''on<iitions  of  a  1- 
day  layover,  the  gentleman  would 
know  at  the  time  the  Rules  Committee 
considered  what  the  possible  schedule 
for  floor  action  would  be.  Under  the 
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circumstances.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  possibility  of  a  sudden  surprise 
scheduling  of  this  legislation. 

It  is  not  intended  to  ask  any  extraor- 
dinary or  special  consideration  of  it 
other  than  the  usual  calendar  consid- 
eration after  a  rule  has  been  adopted. 
Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  guess  my  concern  is 
that  we  have  had  some  instances 
where  we  have  had  unanimous  con- 
sent requests  to  waive  that  1-day  rule 
where  the  Rules  Committee  has  met 
late  in  the  evening  and  the  rule  filed 
here  after  special  orders  have  begun. 
We  have  had  some  instances  of  that, 
and  we  have  at  times  then  had  things 
rather  rushed  to  the  floor.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  is  assuring 
us  that  that  is  not  going  to  take  place. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  I  cannot  assure  the 
gentleman  that  any  of  the  normal  pro- 
cedures by  which  rules  are  adopted 
would  not  be  taken,  but  I  doubt  very 
much  that  any  special  unanimous  con- 
sent request  is  going  to  be  offered.  To 
put  it  in  perspective,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman's concern  would  give  evidence 
that  no  such  unanimous  consent 
agreement  would  be  arrived  at.  So  I  do 
not  think  it  is  really  a  matter  of  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  do  have  that  concern.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  that  that  is  one 
reason  why  I  have  asked  the  questions 
that  I  do.  I  think  it  provides  maybe  ap- 
propriate warning,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  continue  to  yield,  we  had 
no  doubt  about  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern on  that,  and  I  think  we  took  it 
into  account. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  rise  after  I  heard 
this  discussion  and  the  question  about 
48-hour  notice  prior  to  bringing  up 
something.  I  want  to  state  that  I  am 
disappointed  bitterly  that  there  is  no 
priority  given  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
Americans  under  the  shadow  of  death 
while  we  are  dilly-dallying  around 
here  about  telling  the  President  that 
he  is  unnecessarily  causing  their 
deaths,  their  imminent  death. 

I  would  like  to  know  who  would  be 
willing  to  give  those  Marines  48  min- 
utes time  to  duck  of  advance  notice? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  say  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  I  did  not 
suggest  that  we  were  going  to  provide 
any  sp>ecial  48-hour  notice  on  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  if  it  is  brought 
up  next  week.  What  I  told  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  that  the  bill 
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will  be  brought  up  in  the  usual  order, 
without  attempting  to  proceed  in  an 
expeditious  way. 

Very  frankly,  I  think  the  bill  is  con- 
troversial enough  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility, as  a  practical  matter,  that  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  could 
be  obtained  for  the  expedited  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

I  think  that  is  realistically  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  say 
is  that  there  are  many  Members  in  the 
House  who  would  like  to  vote  on  this 
matter  as  early  as  possible.  I  cannot 
and  will  not  give  any  assurances  that 
if  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is 
able  to  report  the  bill,  in  time  for  its 
consideration  next  week,  it  would  not 
be  taken  up;  indeed.  I  think  it  will  be 
taken  up  if  that  occurs.  I  simply  gave 
the  assurance  that  we  are  not  going  to 
attempt  to  report  the  bill  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  or  under  unani- 
mous consent.  As  a  practical  matter, 
that  could  not  be  obtained. 

So  the  assurance.  I  think,  is  in  line 
with  the  realistic  assessment  of  the 
House  situation.  I  know  how  strongly 
Members,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
feel  about  the  issues  involved,  and  I 
think  that  the  earliest  practical  time 
the  matter  can  be  considered,  it 
should. 

Yet,  I  would  remind  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  that  is  a  concurrent 
resolution  and  requires  the  action  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  as  well  as  the  House. 
To  my  knowledge,  there  are  no  plans 
to  take  up  the  legislation  next  week  in 
the  other  body. 

The  very  fact  that  such  a  resolution 
has  been  introduced.  I  would  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  signals 
that  there  is  a  concern  on  the  part  of 
a  great  number  of  Members  of  the 
House.  It  is  also  a  signal,  I  think,  that 
it  is  being  understood,  however  contro- 
versial it  may  be  in  some  quarters. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  do  not  think  from 
what  I  understand  of  the  situation 
that  certainly  we  would  expect  any 
action  on  that  resolution  Monday  or 
Tuesday  and  that  the  earliest  could 
possibly  be  Wednesday.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  that  is  the  way  I  see  it  de- 
veloping. 

Then,  of  course,  as  I  said  again,  and 
I  would  want  to  emphasize  and  under- 
score, I  would  hope  that  it  would  be 
delayed  until  after  the  recess  for  a 
number  of  reasons  that  I  think,  if  nec- 
essary, we  can  talk  about. 
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But  I  would  rather  not  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  rdm  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, the  leader,  for  yielding. 

I  would  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
majority  whip.  There  are  a  number  of 


issues  the  country  would  like  to  see 
brought  up.  I  know  the  very  light 
schedule  in  the  near  future.  I  think, 
for  example,  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  permit  prayer  in 
schools,  of  an  omnibus  crime  package, 
which  the  President  sent  up  a  long 
time  ago,  of  the  immigration  bill,  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  of  a  constitution- 
al amendment  to  require  a  balanced 
budget  or  legislation  concerning  line- 
item  veto.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  might  tell  us, 
since  later  in  the  year  we  will  un- 
doubtedly be  told  that  there  are  too 
many  things  to  do.  the  House  is  too 
busy,  why  is  it  not  possible  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  to  schedule 
some  of  these  things  and.  in  the  case, 
for  example,  of  voluntary  prayer  in 
school,  an  issue  which  is  almost  25 
years  old  and  which  has  been  studied 
long  enough,  and  surely  we  could 
schedule  a  debate  and  have  an  up  or 
down  vote  and  allow  the  American 
people  to  see  things. 

I  wondered  if  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip  might  tell  us  why  we  are 
having  such  a  light  schedule  when 
there  are  issues  which  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people 
would  like  to  see  this  Congress  act 
upon. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  mattter  of  pro- 
ceeding through  the  normal  and  ap- 
propriate procedures  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  House.  As  I  have  just  as- 
sured the  gentleman,  because  of  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  resolu- 
tion on  Lebanon,  we  are  not  going  to 
attempt  to  bring  it  up  in  a  manner 
outside  of  the  normal  consideration  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and, 
the  normal  rules  procedures.  So  I 
would  have  to  tell  him  that  several  of 
those  issues  which  he  has  mentioned 
have  been  pending  before  committees 
in  the  Congress.  If  they  report  those 
bills  to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  sched- 
uled for  action. 

I  might  tell  the  gentleman  that  we 
have  in  fact  voted  on  some  of  those 
issues  more  recently  than  25  years 
ago.  The  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  late  1960's  voted  on  a  prayer  in  the 
public  school  amendment.  We  voted 
on  a  balanced  budget  amendment  in 
the  last  Congress. 

When  the  situations  are  appropriate 
for  consideration,  consideration  will 
again  be  given  to  them.  I  have  no  pre- 
dictions as  to  the  constitutional 
amendments,  which  are  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary; but  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  we  will  be  considering  the 
Immigration   Act,   I   also   think   that 


there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  bank- 
ruptcy legislation  will  be  considered. 
That  is  a  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
bill  as  well. 

I  believe  it  will  be  considered  this 
year,  probably  this  spring,  because  of 
the  pendency  of  the  Supreme  Court 
deadline. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  however, 
the  business  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
is  to  some  extent  conditioned  by  the 
actions  of  the  committees.  When  the" 
committees  have  reported  bills  we 
schedule  them,  but  when  they  are  con- 
sidering them  we  have  to  give  the  com- 
mittees the  opportunity  to  work  their 
will.  That  is  the  traditional  legislative 
pattern. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
our  leader  yield  one  more  time? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  again. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  whip 
two  things:  First  of  all,  some  of  those 
bills  I  have  mentioned  have  been  re- 
ported out  of  committee,  including  Im- 
migration, which  has  been  out  for  sev- 
eral months.  Second,  I  am  certain  that 
the  distinguished  majority  whip,  a 
great  scholar  of  this  great  institution, 
in  the  200  year  history  of  our  institu- 
tion sees  a  period  going  back  to  the 
1960's  as  but  a  short  time.  But  I  was  in 
college  at  the  time.  I  think  in  fact,  the 
majority  of  this  House  was  either  in 
high  school  or  college  at  the  time  we 
voted  on  prayer  in  school.  Some  of  us 
were  in  grammar  school  and  grade 
school.  We  simply  feel  it  would  be 
useful  for  our  generation  to  have  a 
chance  to  vote  also  on  this  issue,  and 
we  would  like  some  sort  of  indication, 
since  the  gentleman's  side  controls  the 
committees,  including  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  his  side  controls  the  Cal- 
endar, if  we  could  have  some  promise 
from  the  gentleman  or  the  Speaker  or 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
at  some  time  before  we  adjourn  for 
the  election  that  we  might  have  an  up 
or  down  vote  on,  say.  prayer  in  school. 
I  think  we  would  all  on  this  side  find  it 
very  useful. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  would  yield  further,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Gingrich) 
for  his  comments. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  makes 
my  years  weigh  heavy.  It  was  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  who  once  said,  I  think 
that  he  was  an  old  man  before  he 
stopped  thinking  of  himself  as  a  boy. 
Some  of  us,  though  years  of  seniority 
pile  up,  still  feel  as  useful  and  energet- 
ic as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  is 
and  appears  to  be.  I  know  that  this 
youthful  energy  and  vitality  are  di- 
rected toward  service  to  his  State  and 
country  and  that  he  desires  to  deal 
with  these  issues  as  soon  as  possible. 
Still.  I  would  say  to  him  that,  as  in  the 
case  we  have  just  discussed  with  re- 
spect  to  the  Lebanon  issue,   in  my 


judgment,  it  would  be  unwise  for  us  to 
disrupt  the  orderly  and  normal  proce- 
dures of  the  House.  There  are  provi- 
sions under  the  rules  by  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  can  command  the 
committees  to  consider  legislation. 

Those  procedures  are  ensconced  in 
the  rules,  and  the  gentleman  and  his 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker)  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules.  Other  than 
by  those  extraordinary  means,  we 
depend  upon  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress that  are  assigned  the  responsibil- 
ity of  reviewing  legislation,  to  consider 
and  debate  legislation  before  it  is 
brought  to  the  floor. 

So  I  cannot  give  the  gentleman,  my 
friend  (Mr.  Gingrich),  the  assurance 
that  the  committees  will  act  with  any 
particularity  on  the  amendments  or 
legislation  that  are  pending  before 
them.  I  did  offer  him  my  opinion  that 
the  Immigration  Act  would  be  consid- 
ered this  year,  that  the  bankruptcy 
legislation,  in  my  judgment,  will  be 
considered  this  year;  but  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
to  usurp  the  authority  of  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  6,  1984 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hubbard).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  TO  DISPENSE  WITH 
CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSI- 
NESS ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  might  tell  us. 
he  has  already  mentioned  the  bank- 
ruptcy bill  as  one  that  he  expects  to  be 
on  the  floor  since  the  Supreme  Court 
set  another  deadline,  but  I  point  out 
that  it  was  passed  out  by  our  commit- 
tee approximately  a  year  ago,  Febru- 
ary of  last  year.  But  if  the  distin- 
guished whip  might  be  able  to  inform 
us  as  to  whether  or  not  we  might 
expect  in  our  normal  order  of  things 
through  the  Rules  Committee  process 
and  the  scheduling  procedures,  wheth- 
er we  might  expect  to  consider  the  in- 
sanity defense  bill.  The  reason  I  bring 


this  up  is  with  the  passage  of  time, 
next  week  and  then  out  for  some  time 
after  that,  some  period  of  time  almost 
on  the  third  anniversary  of  a  tragic 
event  that  occurred  here  in  Washing- 
ton, that  is  the  shooting  of  the  Presi- 
dent, at  which  time  the  American 
people  were  outraged  by  the  insanity 
defense  and  there  was  a  reconsider- 
ation of  that  nationwide. 

A  number  of  States  have  made  some 
changes.  We  considered  it  in  the 
House,  and  yet  it  still  has  not  been 
scheduled  for  floor  duty  here. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  infor- 
mation as  to  when  we  might  expect  an 
issue  as  important  as  that  to  come 
here  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman under  my  reservation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  bill  has  not  been 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  It  has  been  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  has  been? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  It  has  been,  last 
year. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Then  I  think  the  ques- 
tion is  now  whether  the  committee 
has  asked  or  has  been  granted  a  rule.  I 
am  personally  not  aware,  obviously,  of 
the  circumstance  with  respect  to  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation,  so  I 
cannot  give  the  gentleman  any  assur- 
ance. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks.  I  would  just  sug- 
gest on  the  one  major  committee  I 
serve  on  we  have  issues  such  as  immi- 
gration, bankruptcy,  insanity  defense, 
and  others,  which  apparently  are  not 
important  enough  to  reach  the  floor 
of  the  House  under  the  normal  proce- 
dure. 

Therefore.  I  think  we  ought  to  pro- 
tect our  rights  to  Calendar  Wednes- 
day. And  if  the  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees do  not  consider  them  impor- 
tant enough  to  bring  up,  so  be  it.  But 
in  that  regard  I  would  be  constrained 
to  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 


MANUFACTURING 
OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SPACE 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  fact  that  space  is  already 
a  place  for  new  business  opportunities. 
And,  just  in  case  any  of  my  colleagues 
may  think  that  the  value  of  space- 
based  manufacturing  to  the  private 
sector  is  highly  exaggerated,  let  me 
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encourage  them  to  read  all  about  it  in 
Business  Week.  The  article  I  am  talk- 
ing about  describes  the  production  of 
trillions  of  microscopic  spheres,  each 
one  made  of  latex  and  perfectly  round. 
These  peculiar  spheres  will  be  the  first 
product  manufactured  in  orbit  and 
sold  commercially.  And.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
assure  you  that  this  is  just  the  begin- 
ning. If  we  are  smart  enough  to  realize 
the  full  commercial  potential  that 
space  offers  us.  and  if  we  are  smart 
enough  to  do  what  we  can  to  create  a 
climate  which  is  conducive  to  private- 
sector  investment  in  space,  then  we 
may  very  well  see  a  thriving  commer- 
cial space  economy  by  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of 
the  article  Perfect  Spheres:  The  First 
Product  Prom  Space,"  in  the  Record 
intunediately  following  my  remarks. 

[Prom  the  Businessweek.  Jan.  30.  1984] 
Perfect  Spheres:  the  Pirst  Product  Prom 
Space 
Like   the   rocks   U.S.   astronauts  brought 
back  from  the  moon,  the  material  in  the 
beaker  at  Lehigh  University  seems  pretty 
ordinary.  But  what  looks  like  dust  is  actual- 
ly  a  collection   of   trillions  of  microscopic 
latex  spheres,  each  one  perfectly  round  and 
precisely  the  same  size.  Even  more  than  the 
moon  rocks,  these  beads  mark  an  important 
step  in  the  exploitation  of  space:  They  will 
be  the  first  product  manufactured  in  orbit 
to  l)e  sold  commercially. 

Because  of  their  uniformity,  the  tiny 
beads— each  is  10  microns,  or  one  four-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch,  in  diameter— can  be  used 
as  standards  to  calibrate  delicate  scientific 
instruments  and  to  make  precise  measure- 
ments of  such  diverse  things  as  human  cells, 
paint  pigments,  and  the  pores  in  filters  and 
membranes.  One  ounce  of  the  spheres- 
enough  to  fill  600  vials— is  being  turned  over 
to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  which 
plans  to  sell  them  at  cost— $350  per  vial. 

The  "microspheres'  have  been  manufac- 
tured over  the  past  year  on  four  flights  of 
the  space  shuttle  in  an  experimental  appa- 
ratus designed  by  researchers  from  Lehigh 
and  built  by  General  Electric  Co.  Shuttle 
crews  lend  four  small  cylindrical  reactors 
that  are  mounted  in  the  midsection  of  the 
space  vehicle.  Each  is  loaded  with  about  4 
oz.  of  latex  chemicals  suspended  in  water. 
When  the  reactors  are  heated,  the  spheres 
begin  growing  slowly  in  the  mixture.  It 
takes  alMut  20  hours  for  them  to  reach  the 
10-micron  size. 

A  gap.  When  such  spheres  are  formed  on 
earth,  gravity  liegins  distorting  them  after 
they  grow  larger  than  three  microns.  They 
also  ttnd  to  slick  together  and  form  clumps. 
Larger  spheres  can  be  made  in  space  be- 
cause they  stay  perfectly  round  until  they 
solidify  This  is  a  gap  tin  measurement 
standards!  that  we  could  not  fill  without 
the  space- produced  material."  says  Stanley 
D.  Rast)erry.  chief  of  the  NBS'  Office  of 
Standard  Reference  Materials,  which  sells 
some  900  different  measurement  standards 
to  industry  for  about  $4  million  a  year. 

The  current  supply  of  microspheres  is 
owned  by  the  National  Aeronautics  &  Space 
Administration,  which  has  spent  about 
$700,000  on  the  project  since  it  began  fund- 
ing the  Lehigh  researchers  in  1978.  NASA  is 
turning  the  microspheres  over  to  the  NBS 
and  will  split  the  revenues  from  the  sale 
with  the  standards  agency  to  recoup  some 
of  its  expenses.  NASA  had  planned  to  end 


the  project  after  the  next  shuttle  flight,  but 
the  NBS  prevailed  on  the  space  agency  to 
extend  it  in  order  to  make  larger  micros- 
pheres for  measurement  standards.  Plans 
now  call  for  making  30-micron  spheres  on 
the  shuttle  flight  scheduled  for  Feb.  3  and 
100-micron  spheres  on  later  flights. 

The  NBS  estimates  that  the  supply  of  10- 
micron  microspheres  that  have  been  made 
so  far  will  last  from  three  to  six  years.  But 
John  W.  Vanderhoff.  who  is  co-director  of 
Lehigh's  Emulsion  Polymers  Institute  and 
heads  the  research  project,  is  convinced 
that  the  market  for  spheres  will  be  far 
larger.  In  fact,  he  and  two  co-experimenters 
are  forming  their  own  company  to  market 
microspheres  in  a  range  of  sizes. 

When  the  current  research  program  ends, 
the  space  manufacturing  startup  will  con 
tract  with  NASA  for  use  of  space  on  the 
shuttle.  The  Lehigh  scientists  are  already 
designing  reactors  to  make  microspheres 
that  will  be  20  times  larger  than  the  ones 
being  used  now.  And  the  company  plans  to 
have  its  first  latex  spheres  co.;:-r.3rcially 
available  within  three  to  five  years.  At  that 
point.  Vanderhoff  foresees  a  market  for  the 
spheres  of  at  least  $1  million  a  year.  We 
think  there  is  a  commercial  demand  we  can 
fill— at  a  profit, "  he  says. 
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THE    AGENDA    OP    THE    AMERI- 
CAN   PEOPLE    IS    BEING    ABAN- 
DONED BY  CONGRESS 
The   SPEAKER    pro   tempore    (Mr. 
Hubbard).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.   Walker)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  days  now  a  number  of  us  have 
been  trying  to  carry  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  idea 
that  this  House  should  be  speaking  far 
more  to  the  agenda  of  the  American 
people  than  to  the  agenda  of  the 
greedy  special  interests  that  exist 
throughout  this  country. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  what  we 
have  seen  in  the  House  over  the  last 
several  years  is  more  and  more  of 
greedy  special  interests  coming  here 
and  having  their  legislative  program 
acted  upon  and  enacted,  while  the 
American  people  see  their  program 
abandoned  by  this  Congress. 

So  we  have  attempted,  over  a  period 
of  last  week  and  again  this  week,  to  do 
a  couple  of  things.  No.  1.  to  open  up 
the  processes  of  the  House  in  such  a 
way  that  more  issues  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  discussed,  to  open  up  the 
debate  in  this  House  so  that  more 
people  have  a  chance  to  participate, 
and  to  try,  through  the  amendment 
process,  to  bring  some  of  the  issues  to 
the  floor  that  we  think  the  American 
people  are  concerned  about,  even  if  we 
have  to  bring  those  amendments  to 
the  floor  under  the  agenda  as  an- 
nounced and  brought  forward  by  the 
Democratic  Parly. 

This  was  a  week  in  which  some  of 
those  kinds  of  things  were  done.  And  I 
thought  this  evening  what  I  would  do 
is  review  a  little  bit  of  what  took  place 


this  week  that  both  frustrated  the 
agenda  of  the  American  people  and.  in 
some  cases,  advanced,  to  some  small 
extent,  the  agenda  of  the  American 
people. 

Early  in  the  week  we  took  up  a 
couple  of  bills.  One  of  those  bills  was 
the  Excellence  in  Education  Act  or  the 
teacher  excellence  bill  that  we  had 
before  us.  That  bill  came  out,  reported 
out  of  committee,  in  the  form  that  the 
Democratic  majority  would  like  to 
have  it  passed  by  the  Congress.  It  did 
not  include  any  references  to  matters 
of  intense  concern  to  the  American 
people  like  merit  pay,  to  assure  that 
only  the  best  teachers  are  getting  paid 
the  top  money,  and  school  discipline, 
which  assures  that  our  schools  are 
safe  to  teach  in  and  to  learn  in. 

Through  the  efforts  of  amendments 
from  our  side  of  the  aisle  we  were  able 
to  attach  to  that  bill  amendments 
dealing  with  those  topics,  amendments 
dealing  with  competency  for  teachers, 
amendments  dealing  with  merit  pay, 
and  amendments  dealing  with  school 
discipline. 

We  think  that  those  were  small 
steps  in  the  right  direction,  but  they 
did  assure  that  when  the  Democratic 
agenda  was  addressed  out  here  some 
nf  things  of  importance  to  a  majority 
of  Americans  also  were  heard. 

The  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  was  brought  to  the  floor.  A 
couple  of  things  were  done  in  the 
course  of  the  consideration  of  that 
bill,  but  I  think  the  most  important  in- 
dication of  how  badly  this  House  is  out 
of  touch  with  the  American  people 
was  when  a  jobs  amendment  was 
brought  to  the  floor,  an  attempt  to 
deal  specifically  with  special-interest 
legislation  that  has  been  put  in  place 
over  a  period  of  years  by  this  Congress 
that  prevents  people  from  working. 

Now,  understand  what  I  am  saying. 
This  Congress  has,  over  a  period  of 
years,  enacted  special-interest  bills 
that  prevent  people  from  getting  jobs. 
And  there  was  an  amendment  offered 
that  would  say  that  nothing  in  that 
bill  could  be  used  to  allow  that  special- 
interest  power  to  keep  people  from 
getting  jobs  in  library  construction. 

That  amendment  was  turned  down 
here.  Now  that  tells  you  something.  It 
tells  you  that  when  it  comes  to  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  jobs  are  more 
important— and  I  would  refer  people 
back  to  the  debate— than  certain 
greedy  special  interests,  this  House 
came  down  on  the  side  of  greedy  spe- 
cial interests  and  against  jobs. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  working 
people  of  this  country  feel  jobs  are 
one  of  the  more  important  things  in 
their  lives  and  that  they  do  not  appre- 
ciate a  majority  in  Congress  who  feels 
as  though  jobs  are  less  important  than 
making  certain  that  the  avarice  of  spe- 
cial interests  is  rewarded  on  the  House 
floor. 
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We  proceeded  to  Wednesday  when 
we  had  a  call  of  the  Calendar  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  That  is  a 
period  of  time  in  which  individual 
chairmen  have  the  ability  to  bring  to 
the  floor  those  bills  that  have  been  re- 
ported out  of  their  committee,  bring 
them  to  the  floor  for  2  hours  of  debate 
and  then  an  open  rule  in  which  they 
can  be  amended  by  all  435  Members  of 
the  House,  if  that  is  their  wish. 

That  calendar,  when  it  was  called 
this  week,  was  totally  skipped  over. 
Every  chairman  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives said  that  he  had  no  bill 
important  enough  to  bring  to  the 
House  floor.  No  bill  that  has  been  re- 
ported through  the  regular  processes 
of  the  Congress  was  important  enough 
to  bring  to  the  floor  on  Wednesday  of 
this  week. 

We  just  had  a  discussion  here  a  few 
minutes  ago,  a  discussion  by  the  ma- 
jority whip  of  the  House,  in  which  he 
said  one  of  the  things  we  want  to  do 
around  here  is  stick  to  the  regular 
processes,  stick  to  the  rules. 

Well,  some  of  us  have  a  problem  at 
times  when  those  rules  are  basically 
used  to  oppress  the  minority.  But  in 
this  case  we  are  following  the  process 
precisely.  And  the  process  is  that  cer- 
tain committees  of  this  Congress  have 
reported  bills  out  of  them.  The  com- 
mittee has  acted.  The  bills  exist  on 
what  is  called  the  Union  Calendar. 
They  exist  ready  for  action  on  the 
House  floor.  They  were  allowed  to  be 
brought  to  this  House  floor  under  Cal- 
endar Wednesday  and  every  chairman 
said  he  was  not  going  to  do  it. 

Now,  some  of  those  bills  are  pretty 
important  to  the  American  people. 
One  of  those  bills  was  the  tax  reform 
bill.  It  was  a  bill  where  a  rule  was 
turned  in  the  last  Congress. 

It  is  important  to  understand  why 
the  rule  was  turned  down.  The  rule 
was  turned  down  because  they  were 
bringing  the  tax-reform  measure  out 
here  under  a  closed  rule,  which  meant 
that  we  would  not  be  able  to  offer  cer- 
tain key  amendments. 
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Under  Calendar  Wednesday,  that 
tax-reform  bill  could  have  been 
brought  to  the  floor  under  an  open 
procedure  that  would  have  allowed 
any  and  all  amendments,  it  would 
have  allowed  a  total  reform  of  the  Tax 
Code  right  here  on  the  floor,  with  435 
Members  of  Congress  offering  things 
like  maybe  flat  tax,  maybe  making  the 
tax  system  more  equitable,  maybe  get- 
ting rid  of  some  of  the  big  business 
perks  like  being  able  to  buy  Super 
Bowl  tickets  and  charging  them  off  on 
your  taxes. 

We  could  have  some  reforms  of  that 
kind  right  here  on  the  floor  this  week. 
But  guess  what.  The  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  decided 
that  was  not  important  enough  to  the 
American  people  to  bring  to  the  floor. 


even  though  the  procedure  was  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  very  valuable  point.  But  I 
just  want  to  underscore  that  point,  be- 
cause the  American  people  may  think: 
"Well,  Congress  is  so  busy  dealing 
with  other  items  of  such  importance 
that  it  is  understandable  that  they 
could  not  bring  up  the  tax  reform  bill 
or  any  of  the  other  items  that  are  on 
the  Union  Calendar  that  the  gentle- 
man mentioned." 

I  just  want  to  underscore  that  this 
last  week  in  Congress,  like  the  week 
before,  was  a  very  light  week.  We  had 
very  little  substantive  work  that  was 
conducted  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
And  is  it  not  true  that  there  is  really 
no  reason,  in  terms  of  the  schedule  of 
the  Congress,  why  we  could  not  have 
dealt  with  any  of  the  issues  that  the 
gentleman  has  just  mentioned? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right.  We  worked  ourselves 
into  a  real  sweat  on  Wednesday.  On 
Wednesday  we  had  all  of  2  hours  of 
session.  I  mean  we  really  worked  hard. 
And  an  hour  of  that  was  partisan 
wrangling  during  the  1  minute  speech- 
es. 

So  I  mean  we  were  really  at  it.  We 
were  really  maintaining  a  tough  sched- 
ule around  here  on  Wednesday  that 
prevented  the  committee  chairmen 
from  coming  forth  with  any  kind  of 
important  bills.  I  mean  they  would  not 
have  wanted  to  interrupt  all  that  im- 
portant work  that  we  were  doing  out 
here  on  Wednesday.  Why,  good  heav- 
ens, we  might  not  have  gotten  home  in 
time  for  dinner  if  we  had  taken  up  one 
of  these  important  bills.  We  might 
have  had  to  stay  here  past  6:30  in  the 
evening,  having  started  the  session  at 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  taking  up  a 
tax  reform  measure.  That  would  be 
just  too  much  to  ask  of  those  of  us 
who  have  just  come  back  from  about  3 
months  at  home. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Just  so  that  we  can 
again  put  this  in  perspective,  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  we  understand  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying  here. 

Several  months  ago,  when  we  were 
holding  town  meetings  in  southwest 
Florida— immigration  reform  is  a  very, 
very  important  issue  in  southwest 
Florida— people  kept  asking,  "Why  are 
you  not  discussing  it?" 

And  the  first  reaction  that  came 
back  from  this  gentleman  was  that  the 
rules  did  not  permit  us  to  discuss  it; 
that,  in  essence,  the  Speaker  decided  it 
was  not  going  to  come  to  the  floor 
during  the  first  year  of  the  session. 


What  the  gentleman  is  saying  to  me 
now  is  that  under  Calendar  Wednes- 
day, in  fact  just  this  past  Wednesday, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  could 
have  brought  that  to  the  floor  of  the 
House;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  can  understand 
why  the  gentleman  would  be  shocked 
by  that,  but  that  is  absolutely  the 
case.  It  needed  no  rule,  it  needed  no 
approval  from  the  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  could 
have  come  out  here  and  called  to  the 
floor  for  action  the  immigration 
reform  bill.  It  would  have  been  fully 
subject  to  amendment.  Some  of  us 
have  concerns  about  certain  provisions 
in  that  bill,  but  we  could  have  offered 
amendments  to  address  those  con- 
cerns. 

Mr.  MACK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  some  people  could  say, 
you  know,  "maybe  they  were  not 
ready,  I  mean  that  there  were  some 
other  things  that  would  have  to  be 
done  before  it  could  be  brought  to  the 
floor." 

Has  this  been  done  before?  I  under- 
stand the  Senate  debated  this  issue  for 
the  last  several  years.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  It  has  been  in  the 
Senate.  It  passed  the  Senate.  The 
place  it  is  being  held  up  is  here.  It  has 
been  reported  out  of  the  committee 
now  for  weeks.  So  I  would  assume  that 
everybody  is  pretty  much  ready  as 
soon  as  it  come  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  It  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind,  on  the  immigration  bill,  the 
bill  has  actually  at  one  point  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  was  debat- 
ed, I  cannot  recall  for  exactly  how 
long,  but  it  was  5  or  6  or  7  hours  of  in- 
tensive debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  before  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  was  elected  to  the  Congress. 
However,  we  were  precluded  from 
voting  on  it. 

So,  in  the  case  of  the  immigration 
bill,  not  only  has  it  been  considered  in 
the  Senate,  not  only  has  it  been  sub- 
jected to  intensive  hearings  and 
debate  in  committee,  but  it  actually 
has  come  to  the  floor  to  be  debated  by 
the  full  membership,  which  is  unusual 
in  this  institution.  It  is  the  voting  that 
they  do  not  want  to  let  us  do  on  it. 
They  will  not  permit  us  to  pass  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  MACK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  having  been  here  only 
for  1  year,  there  is  obviously  a  lot  to 
learn.  Can  the  gentleman  give  me 
some  explanation  as  to  why  we  did  not 
have  that  brought  up  on  Wednesday? 
Is  there  something  that  I  could  do  to 
see  that  it  does  come  up  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  would  love  to 
be  able  to  give  an  answer  to  the  gen- 
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tleman  on  that,  but  that  is  up  to  the 
individual  committee  chairmen.  I 
would  suggest  that  probably  we  are 
going  to  have  to  make  direct  appeals 
to  the  committee  chairman,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  probably  the 
American  people  may  have  to  begin 
making  direct  appeals  to  that  commit- 
tee chairman,  because  it  is  wholly  in 
his  hands. 

I  would  love  to  think  that  under  Cal- 
endar Wednesday  individual  Members 
of  Congress  might  have  the  power  to 
call  up  bills  that  have  been  reported 
from  committee,  but  we  do  not  have 
that.  That  is  not  in  the  rules.  The 
rules  give  that  strictly  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  It  is  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  is  responsible  if 
those  bills  do  not  come  up  on  the 
floor. 

I  would  think  that  an  awful  lot  of 
the  American  people,  particularly 
some  of  those  groups  out  across  the 
country  that  have  been  watching  some 
of  this  legislation  and  wondering  why 
it  does  not  come  up.  would  begin  to 
ask  those  chairmen,  "Why  in  the 
world  when  the  calendar  was  called, 
and  nobody  responded,  didn't  you 
come  out  with  our  bill  and  say,  I  want 
to  take  this  up?"  Why  did  you  let  that 
opportunity  go  by?  Why  is  that  some- 
thing that  was  not  done?" 

Mr.  WEBER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  just  have  to  make  the 
point,  as  we  have  made  in  the  past, 
with  no  lack  of  respect  intended  for 
our  committee  chairmen,  it  is  not 
mere  coincidence  that  every  commit- 
tee chairman  declined  to  call  up  a 
single  piece  of  legislation. 

When  you  have  that  kind  of  proce- 
dure where  every  single  committee 
chairman  refuses  to  bring  up  a  single 
piece  of  legislation  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  procedure,  it  obviously  is  a 
party  decision,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Democratic  majority  decided  that  it  is 
party  policy  not  to  bring  up  any  of  the 
legislation  we  have  discussing  here 
today.  I  think  that  is  worth  keeping  in 
mind. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  let  us  under- 
stand why  that  could  happen.  Why 
that  happens  is  because  it  comes  out 
here  under  a  procedure  where  it  would 
be  fully  debated  and  fully  amendable. 
They  would  not  have  the  power  of  the 
Rules  Committee  to  limit  what  amend- 
ments might  be  put  on  these  bills, 
they  would  not  have  the  power  to 
limit  the  amount  of  debate  time,  they 
would  not  have  any  of  these  powers.  It 
would  come  out  here  in  a  way  that  all 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  their  will 
on  a  piece  of  legislation.  That  is  some- 
thing that  this  increasingly  dictatorial 
body  is  not  about  to  permit.  That  just 
does  not  happen  around  here  because 
we  want  to  keep  the  whole  thing  con- 
tained. And  that  is  precisely  why  every 
committee  chairman  was,   I  suppose. 


ordered  not  to  participate  in  Calendar 
Wednesday  this  week. 

Mr.  WEBER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  want  to  make  a  point. 
As  the  gentleman  puts  it,  we  are  not 
exactly  working  ourselves  into  a  sweat 
around  here.  What  really  strikes  me  is 
that  we  were  home  for  almost  2 
months  on  what  we  call  the  district 
work  period,  which  is  partially  a  vaca- 
tion but  also  partially  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  have  an  opportunity  to  go 
back  and  work  in  their  districts,  listen- 
ing to  their  constituents.  All  of  us 
came  back  here,  having  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  throughout  the  entire 
month  of  December  and  the  entire 
month  of  January  listening  to  our  con- 
stituents to  hear  what  is  on  their 
minds.  Primarily  I  heard  in  my  district 
concern  about  the  deficit.  The  gentle- 
man from  Florida  indicated  earlier 
that  one  of  the  main  issues  that  he 
heard  about  was  the  question  of  immi- 
gration. Other  issues  we  have  heard 
about  is  bankruptcy  reform  legislation 
and  school  prayer.  So  we  came  back  at 
the  end  of  January,  having  spent 
better  than  2  months  in  our  districts, 
listening  to  our  constituents,  finding 
out  what  is  on  their  minds. 

Now,  the  first  2  weeks  we  have  been 
back  in  session,  have  we  dealt  with  a 
single  one  of  these  concerns  that  we 
have  heard  from  our  constituents  back 
in  our  districts?  No.  In  fact,  we  have 
specifically  refused  to  deal  with  the 
issue  of  the  deficit.  We  have  voted 
down  the  application  of  the  line-item 
veto  to  a  specific  piece  of  legislation. 
We  voted  more  money  for  weatheriza- 
tion.  That  may  be  a  good  project  or  it 
may  be  a  bad  project,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  deal  with  the  deficit  to  add 
money  to  that  program. 

We  have  refused  on  every  day,  every 
day  that  this  House  has  been  in  ses- 
sion, to  bring  to  the  floor  under  unani- 
mous-consent request  either  the  bal- 
anced budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment or  the  line-item  veto  amend- 
ment. And,  of  course,  we  have  made  no 
progress  on  the  other  issues  we  have 
discussed— school  prayer,  immigration, 
the  other  issues  of  major  concern. 

Now.  keep  in  mind  that  these  are 
the  issues  we  were  told  over  the 
months  of  December  and  January  by 
our  constituents  that  we  should  be 
acting  on.  We  have  not  acted  on  them 
yet.  I  suspect  that  next  week  the  same 
procedure  will  be  followed.  We  will  act 
on  none  of  these  issues  again  next 
week. 

And  then  what  happens?  Then  we 
go  home  for  another  district  work 
period,  where  we  will  be  told  that  we 
should  again  find  out  what  is  on  our 
constituents'  minds  so  that  we  can  run 
back  to  Washington  to  act  on  them 
just  as  quickly  as  we  did  before. 

Well.  I  win  tell  you.  my  constituents 
are  not  going  to  give  me  a  substantial- 
ly different  message.  I  will  bet  you. 
when  I  go  home  In  2  weeks  than  they 


did  when  I  was  home  in  December  and 
January.  They  are  going  to  say  to  me, 
"Why  have  you  still  not  done  any- 
thing about  the  deficit?" 

I  suspect  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  going  to  hear  from  his  con- 
stituents, "Why  have  you  still  not 
done  anything  about  immigration 
reform,  school  prayer,  bankruptcy 
reform,  all  of  the  other  issues?" 

And  then  we  will  come  back  and  go 
into  session  again,  and  the  process  just 
repeats  itself.  It  is  really  discouraging. 
It  is  worth  stating  that  it  is  as  discour- 
aging for  many  of  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress as  it  must  be  for  our  constitu- 
ents. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement.  The  gentleman 
is  correct.  What  is  happening  out 
there  is  that  the  American  people  are 
becoming  more  and  more  disgusted 
with  Congress.  More  and  more  polls 
show  that  Congress  is  at  a  low  ebb  in 
terms  of  popular  opinion  and  popular 
support.  And  that  is  almost  under- 
standable, given  the  way  we  perform 
around  here. 

The  fact  is  that  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers here  are  going  to  go  back  to  their 
districts  and  they  are  going  to  explain, 
"Well,  it  is  true,  we  did  not  do  any- 
thing on  the  floor,  you  will  not  find 
very  much.  but.  boy.  were  we  working 
in  conunittee.  I  mean  I  was  in  my  com- 
mittee and  I  was  in  there  just  plugging 
away,  and  we  were  doing  all  kinds  of 
great  things  in  committee,  and  I 
assure  you  we  may  not  have  been 
working  up  much  sweat  on  the  floor, 
but  we  sure  were  in  committee." 

Well.  I  would  remind  the  American 
people  that  in  those  committees,  those 
committees  are  stacked  against  their 
agenda.  If  they  are  working  hard  in 
the  committees,  they  are  working  hard 
in  a  situation  where.  No.  1.  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  represented  propor- 
tionately as  to  how  they  voted  to  send 
Members  to  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  committees  are  working, 
using  a  ghost  voting  procedure  to 
assure  that  some  members  who  are 
not  there  are  still  voted. 
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So  if  in  fact  those  committees  are 
working,  that  is  unfairness  and  inequi- 
tability  at  work  against  the  agenda  of 
the  American  people.  I  think  what 
they  ought  to  be  concerned  about  is 
the  fact  that  none  of  that  activity  is 
making  it  out  here  to  the  floor  where 
they  can  hold  their  members  account- 
able. 

We  do  not  allow  ghost  voting  on  the 
floor,  so  members  are  accountable  out 
here.  They  &re  far  less  accountable  in 
committee,  and  the  American  people 
should  be  demanding  that  those  votes 
be  cast  here  on  the  floor,  not  by 
ghosts  in  committee. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  moment  ago  the  gen- 
tleman may  have  come  up  with  one  of 
the  reasons  why  items  have  not  been 
brought  to  the  floor  under  Calendar 
Wednesday. 

It  was  mentioned  that  we  had  some 
fy  to  10  hours  of  debate  on  the  immi- 
gration reform  bill  a  little  over  a  year 
ago.  I  guess. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  believe  it  was  in  the 
lameduck  session  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  MACK.  Then  the  gentleman 
said  that  if  it  did  come  to  the  floor 
that  in  essence  it  was  an  open  rule  and 
that  basically  any  kind  of  amendment 
could  be  brought  forward  and  that 
could  be  debated  for  quite  a  length  of 
time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  guess  the  point  that  I 
am  raising  with  the  gentleman  is:  Is  it 
because  there  are  so  many  other 
things  that  we  have  to  do  here  that  we 
could  not  allot  enough  time?  Of 
course,  one  would  have  to  say  that  if 
that  were  the  case,  why  are  we  not  in 
session  tomorrow? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  the  gentleman 
knows  that  on  Calendar  Wednesday, 
when  we  could  have  brought  this  up, 
we  did  have  a  piece  of  legislation 
before  us  that  demanded  our  immedi- 
ate attention,  and  that  was  the  Earth- 
quake Reduction  and  Fire  Prevention 
Act  which,  as  we  all  know,  was  a  very 
controversial  piece  of  legislation, 
something  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  were  going  to  debate  for  hours. 
We  knew  that  when  it  came  out  here. 

The  fact  is,  I  think  the  bill  passed  on 
a  voice  vote.  I  have  kind  of  forgotten 
now. 

Mr.  WEBER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  was  a  totally  ac- 
ceptable piece  of  legislation  to  every- 
one. If  Congress  can  prevent  earth- 
quakes, I  think  we  ought  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  do  that,  and  if  we  can  do 
something  about  fire  prevention,  who 
is  against  that? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  of  us  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  put  on  an  amend- 
ment which  praised  volunteer  fire 
companies  as  a  part  of  that  effort,  and 
I  am  kind  of  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
said  that  the  public  health  and  safety 
can  be  protected  by  people  in  their 
local  communities  without  Federal  in- 
terference through  organizations  like 
volunteer  fire  companies.  I  think  we 
markedly  improved  the  bill  by  doing 
that. 

But  the  fact  is.  that  was  not  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  was  preventing  us 
from  getting  to  Calendar  Wednesday. 
It  was  a  piece  of  legislation  that  we 


could  have  basically  wrapped  up  in  a 
matter  of  a  few  minutes  and.  in  fact, 
did  within  a  matter  of  an  hour.  We 
could  very  well  have  taken  care  of  that 
legislation  along  with  anything  that 
would  have  been  put  on  the  calendar 
as  a  result  of  the  application  of  Calen- 
dar Wednesday. 

Mr.  MACK.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying,  then,  is  that  really  there  is  suf- 
ficient time  to  debate  fully  the  issues 
that  are  of  concern  to  the  American 
people;  that  we  cannot  use  the  excuse 
that  there  are  still  things  that  have  to 
be  done  in  committee  or  there  are  still 
things  that  have  to  be  worked  out 
before  it  gets  to  the  floor,  or  there  are 
other  things  that  demand  our  atten- 
tion to  where  we  cannot  spend  the 
time  on  those  important  issues.  Those 
things  just  do  not  hold  up.  then,  is 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  sure  those  argu- 
ments are  going  to  be  used  out  across 
the  country.  What  we  have  been  doing 
on  the  House  floor  has  been  billed  by 
some  as  obstructionist  tactics.  My 
question  on  that  is:  Obstructing  what? 
We  have  not  been  doing  anything.  It  is 
a  real  question  as  to  what  in  the  world 
we  would  be  obstructing  out  here. 

The  fact  is.  we  do  not  have  anything 
on  the  schedule.  We  did  not  have 
much  on  the  schedule  this  week.  We 
do  not  have  anything  that  amounts  to 
much  of  anything  next  week,  unless 
they  add  the  Lebanon  resolution.  That 
would  be  a  very  important  resolution, 
but  that  is  not  reflected  on  what  they 
have  actually  scheduled  for  next  week. 
That  may  get  added  later  on. 

So  we  have  plenty  of  time  to  debate 
these  things.  Let  me  tell  my  col- 
leagues, what  we  are  going  to  hear 
later  on  in  this  session  when  we  try  to 
bring  these  important  matters  to  the 
floor  is  precisely  what  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  referred  to  a  little  bit 
ago  in  his  colloquy  with  the  majority 
whip.  We  are  going  to  be  told  along 
about  May  and  June  and  July  and 
August  that  there  is  no  way  we  can  get 
to  that  agenda;  we  are  far  too  busy.  At 
that  time  we  will  have  a  list  of  legisla- 
tion. We  will  have  suspension  bills.  20 
bills  on  the  calendar  for  every  Tues- 
day to  the  point  that  the  Members 
will  not  be  able  to  know  in  detail  what 
is  in  any  of  the  bills. 

We  will  be  running  legislation 
through  here  all  the  time,  and  we  will 
probably  not  have  time  to  schedule 
some  of  these  important  matters,  and 
that  will  be  the  excuse  then  as  to  why 
we  cannot  get  to  this  important 
agenda  for  the  American  people.  They 
will  hope  that  we  have  forgotten  these 
dog  days  of  January.  February,  and 
March  when  the  Congress  could  have 
been  acting,  but  refused  to  yield. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Miimesota. 


Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  very  impor- 
tant point,  because  the  American 
people  need  to  understand  that  the 
rules  are  being  used  explicitly  to  block 
action  on  their  agenda.  I  would  ven- 
ture to  guess  that  when  we  get  to  the 
point  that  the  calendar  is  rather 
crowded,  as  the  gentleman  suggests, 
later  on  in  the  year,  and  that  that  is 
then  an  excuse  for  not  debating  these 
items  that  are  of  concern  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  we  will  also  find  another 
interesting  phenomenon. 

We  will  find  then  that  the  rules  are 
used  under  some  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances to  bring  things  to  the 
floor  that  the  majority  wants  to  be 
voted  upon.  In  the  colloquy  between 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  earlier 
today,  the  majority  whip  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  reasons  we  could  not 
bring  items  such  as  school  prayer  to 
this  House  of  Representatives  for  a 
vote  is  because  we  must  respect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  process,  we  must  respect 
the  committee  system,  we  must  allow 
the  rules  to  function  in  a  normal 
marmer. 

I  would  just  point  out  that  toward 
the  end  of  the  session  last  year,  on  at 
least  two  occasions  extraordinary  rules 
were  used  to  bring  items  to  the  floor 
that  the  administration  in  some  cases, 
but  most  often  the  Democratic  majori- 
ty wanted  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  this 
House,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  remember  them  very  well. 

We  were  asked,  for  instance,  on  one 
of  the  last  days  of  the  session  to  come 
to  the  House  floor  and  vote  on  a  rule 
on  a  continuing  appropriations  bill 
that  appropriated  money  for  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  for 
certain  housing  assistance.  In  voting 
for  the  rule,  we  were,  in  essence, 
voting  for  the  appropriation.  That  is 
because  this  entire  matter  was  consid- 
ered under  an  extraordinary  rule  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules;  a 
real  bending  of  rules,  not  a  breaking  of 
the  rules,  but  the  use  of  the  rules  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  to  bring 
something  to  the  floor  that  the  major- 
ity wanted  to  be  voted  on.  in  this  case 
the  IMF  bailout. 

Also  toward  the  end  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, most  of  the  American  people  are 
aware  that  this  Congress  voted  on 
ERA 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
could  reclaim  my  time  for  just  a 
moment,  let  us  focus  on  that  for  the 
American  people. 

In  other  words,  the  big  banks,  when 
they  came  in  here,  when  the  greedy 
special  interests  came  in  here  with 
some  matter  that  was  important  to 
them  that  the  American  people  had 
some  question  about  because  it  was 
$8^^  billion  of  their  money,  but  when 
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the  greedy  special  interests  came  In 
here  and  wanted  an  extraordinary  pro- 
cedure used,  we  found  a  way  to  do  it  at 
that  point. 

But  when  we  suggest  that  maybe 
some  procedure  should  be  used  to  get 
things  to  the  floor  that  have  80  per- 
cent support  among  the  American 
people  but  do  not  have  auiy  greedy  spe- 
cial-interest support,  then  we  cannot 
get  to  those:  we  have  to  be  very,  very 
careful  that  we  follow  every  little 
minute  detail  precisely  and  we  surely 
cannot  use  the  same  procedure  that 
was  used  to  spend  $8 '2  billion  of  tax- 
payer money  for  the  big  banks. 

Mr.  WEBER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  he  is  precisely  correct. 
The  point  again,  of  course,  is  that  we 
can  bring  anything  to  the  floor  we 
want  by  using  the  rules  in  some 
manner  so  that  we  can  act  on  the 
American  peoples  agenda,  but  just  as 
the  gentleman  points  out,  some  legis- 
lation has  the  support  of  greedy  spe- 
cial-interest groups  and  they  manage 
to  convince  the  majority  to  utilize  the 
rules  to  bring  their  interests  to  the 
floor:  whereas,  schoolchildren  who 
want  to  pray  are  not  necessarily  that 
well  organized  so  we  have  to  abide  by 
the  rules  very  carefully,  which  in  this 
case  means  that  their  interests  are 
never  represented  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

A  second  example  that  the  American 
people  were  all  aware  of  is  that  this 
House  of  Representatives  voted  on  the 
equal  rights  amendment  toward  the 
end  of  the  last  session.  That  was  also 
brought  to  the  House  floor  for  a  vote 
under  an  extraordinary  procedure,  put 
on  what  we  call  the  Suspension  Calen- 
dar, which  means  that  any  item 
brought  up  on  the  Suspension  Calen- 
dar is  limited  to  only  40  minutes  of 
debate  and  is  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment, normally  reserved  for  only  non- 
controversial  items,  but  in  this  case 
the  Democratic  majority  felt  it  was 
sufficiently  important  that  we  vote  on 
the  ERA  so  it  was  brought  up  under 
this  extraordinary  procedure. 

D  1750 
The  only  point  I  am  making  is  that 
extraordinary  procedures  which  are 
within  the  rules  are  used  all  the  time 
to  bring  up  items  that  are  of  impor- 
tance to  the  Democratic  majority,  but 
when  they  do  not  want  to  bring  items 
up  such  as  the  balanced  budget  consti- 
tutional amendment,  the  line-item 
veto  constitutional  amendment,  volun- 
tary school  prayer,  bankruptcy 
reform,  mmigration  reform,  the  Presi- 
dent's crime  package,  or  any  of  the 
other  items  that  are  opposed  by  the 
Democratic  majority,  then  they  do  not 
say  to  the  American  people.  "We  are 
opposed  'o  those  things."  Then  they 
say.  "Oh.  well,  we  must  abide  by  the 
rules,  and  for  various  reasons  the  rules 
will  not  allow  lis  to  bring  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  for  a  vote." 
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The  American  people  do  not  under- 
stand why  their  agenda  is  not  being 
acted  upon.  Their  representatives  do 
not  have  to  be  accountable  for  their 
action  or  inaction,  and  that  is  causing 
a  cynicism  and  lack  of  confidence  in 
this  institution  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  referred  to  earlier. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  go  a 
step  further.  I  know  we  have  them 
talking  about  it.  but  I  think  we  ought 
to  go  a  step  further  and  think  that, 
even  without  being  concerned  about 
the  rules,  after  having  gone  through 
all  those  questions,  again  coming  back 
to  Calendar  Wednesday,  there  are 
pieces  of  legislation  that  could  have 
been  brought  out  here  this  Wednes- 
day. It  was  not  a  problem  of  following 
every  minute  detail;  it  was  just  a 
simple  fact  that  they  were  not  going 
to  bring  it  out. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  is  exactly 
right. 

I  would  suspect— it  is  just  a  guess  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  of  any  polling 
data  on  it.  but  I  am  just  suspecting 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  think  that  we  ought  to 
reform  the  insanity  defense  plea  in 
our  criminal  courts  and  not  permit 
people  to  get  off  the  hook  when  they 
commit  murder  and  other  kinds  of 
foul  deeds  by  pleading  insanity,  that 
we  ought  to  at  least  make  certain  that 
that  insanity  plea  implies  guilt. 

We  have  a  bill  around  here,  a  tough 
new  bill  on  insanity  defense,  that  has 
come  out  of  committee  and  that  could 
have  come  to  the  floor.  That  is  some- 
thing that  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans would  agree  on. 

The  American  people  are  upset 
about  crime.  They  are  upset  about  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  feel  safe  in  their 
homes,  they  do  not  feel  safe  on  the 
streets,  and  they  do  not  feel  safe  in 
the  parking  lot  and  shopping  centers. 
They  are  upset  about  that.  And  here 
was  one  way  of  toughening  up  on  the 
law  that  could  have  been  brought  to 
the  floor  under  Calendar  Wednesday. 

Was  it  brought  out?  No.  we  passed  it 
over.  We  did  not  consider  a  measure 
like  that  that  I  would  be  willing  to 
guess  has  overwhelming  public  sup- 
port in  every  community  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleiiian  for  yielding. 

Lest  the  American  people  think  that 
the  Calendar  Wednesday  procedure  is 
an  extraordinary  procedure  that  has 
never  been  used  in  the  past,  I  would 


just  like  to  recount  a  conversation 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gingrich)  and  I  had  with  a  member  of 
the  majority  a  few  days  ago.  Actually, 
in  this  case,  this  is  a  member  of  the 
majority  who  is  a  committee  chairman 
and  a  liberal  Democrat.  And  he  just 
explained  to  us  that  when  he  first 
came  to  Congress,  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  procedure  was  used  exten- 
sively to  bring  legislation  to  the  floor 
supported  by  liberals,  in  this  case  civil 
rights  legislation  that  could  not  be 
brought  to  the  floor  through  any 
other  procedure. 

The  Calendar  Wednesday  procedure 
is  a  tool  that  has  been  utilized  effec- 
tively in  the  past  when  the  agenda  of 
the  American  people  has  been  blocked 
by  various  interests  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  What  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  is  suggesting, 
what  I  am  suggesting,  and  what  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  and  others 
are  suggesting  is  that  now  we  ought  to 
use  the  Calendar  Wednesday  proce- 
dure again  to  bring  to  the  floor  an- 
other agenda  that  again  is  being  ig- 
nored by  this  body. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  In  the  late  for- 
ties and  early  fifties,  the  people  in  this 
country  were  way  ahead  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  issue  of  civil  rights.  The 
American  people  understood  inherent- 
ly and  innately  that  it  was  only  fair  to 
allow  people  to  have  full  civil  rights  in 
this  country,  and  yet  when  those  bills 
came  to  the  floor  or  came  to  the  Con- 
gress, they  were  held  up.  They  were 
held  in  committee  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  bills  that  we  are  talking 
about  are  being  held  today.  So  this 
procedure  was  used  to  bring  some  of 
those  civil  rights  measures  to  the  floor 
for  action  because  the  American 
people  knew  that  that  was  right. 

I  am  suggesting  that  the  American 
people  know  that  some  of  the  things 
that  we  are  saying  now  are  right.  They 
are  in  that  civil  rights  tradition.  We 
are  talking  of  human  rights  issues,  we 
are  talking  of  basic  policy  decisions 
that  need  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  a 
people's  agenda  in  this  body  that  are 
being  blocked,  and  we  are  disappointed 
because  the  majority  side  that  has  the 
power  to  bring  some  of  these  things  to 
the  floor  refuses  to  do  so,  even  though 
they  are  provided  with  the  mechanism 
by  which  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  one  more  item, 
and  then  I  want  to  close.  But  I  do 
think  it  is  important  also  to  reflect  on 
the  fact  that  today  we  had  another 
bill  on  the  floor  that  dealt  with  child 
adoption  and  child  abuse  and  some  of 
the  family  violence  problems  that  .1 
plague  this  Nation.  Again  the  majority  J 
brought  out  a  bill  which  reflected  I 
their  version  of  how  these  programs  ** 
should  be  treated. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
in  the  course  of  consideration  of  that 
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bill  a  couple  of  items  that  I  think  are 
on  the  agenda  of  the  American  people 
also  got  in.  I  think  the  American 
people  are  disturbed  about  the  perva- 
sive problem  that  has  affected  many 
of  our  major  cities  of  child  prostitu- 
tion, of  children  that  are  literally 
being  kidnapped,  runaways  that  are 
being  held  hostage  by  organized  crime 
and  other  interests  and  are  being 
forced  into  prostitution  on  the  streets 
of  our  cities. 

We  brought  to  the  floor  language 
that  was  adopted  by  this  body  to  try 
to  deal  in  some  small  way  with  that 
problem.  I  think  that  is  in  line  with 
the  American  people's  agenda. 

I  think  that  what  we  attempted  to 
do  to  protect  the  lives  of  disabled  in- 
fants was  also  in  line  with  the  agenda 
that  the  American  people  want  ad- 
dressed on  this  floor. 

So  I  would  say  that  this  has  been  a 
week  of  a  few  successes,  but  mostly 
failure— failure,  not  because  we  did 
not  try.  but  failure  because  the  system 
has  been  designed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
assure  that  the  agenda  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  does  not  get  properly  ad- 
dressed. Maybe  next  week  we  will  be 
more  successful.  I  would  hope  so  be- 
cause I  think  the  American  people  are 
watching  and  waiting  for  us  to  act  re- 
sponsively  and  responsibly. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  just  go  a  step 
further.  I  know  he  has  recounted  some 
of  the  events  of  this  past  week,  but  it 
might  be  helpful  if  the  gentleman 
could  go  back  and  pull  together  what 
has  happened  in  the  last  several 
weeks,  covering  the  discussions  we 
have  had  about  committee  ratios,  the 
discussions  we  have  had  about  the 
staff  assignments,  what  the  ratio  is 
there,  and  the  discussion  about— the 
gentleman  used  the  term,  "ghost 
voting. "  that  some  people  refer  to  as 
proxy  voting.  I  think  possibly  if  the 
gentleman  said  pull  those  together,  it 
might  be  helpful. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
what  we  have  developed  here  is  a  pat- 
tern. We  have  shown  a  pattern  of 
abuse  of  power  in  this  House.  It  is  a 
pattern  of  abuse  of  power  which 
begins  with  committees,  and  they  are 
not  one-man.  one-vote  but.  rather,  are 
stacked  in  favor  of  a  majority  that 
does  not  wish  to  address  the  real 
issues.  It  goes  to  a  pattern  of  abuse 
which  includes  'ghost  voting"  in  those 
committees. 

It  goes  to  a  pattern  of  abuse  which 
permits,  as  the  Reader's  Digest  has  de- 
scribed the  Congressional  Record 
process  in  this  House,  a  license  to  lie 
on  the  part  of  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MACK.  What  do  you  mean  by 
"a  license  to  lie  "? 


Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  what  happens 
on  the  floor  is  that  under  the  proce- 
dures of  the  House,  when  I  am 
through  speaking  here,  I  have  the 
power  to  be  able  to  take  the  remarks 
that  I  have  made  here  and  do  what  we 
call  revise  and  extend  them,  and  if  I 
wanted  to  turn  those  around  180  de- 
grees and  say  that  I  said  something 
different  than  what  I  really  said,  that 
is  within  my  power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MACK.  Is  that  the  official 
record  of  this  body  that  the  gentleman 
is  speaking  of? 

Mr.  WALKER.  This  is  the  official 
document  that  is  used  for  legislative 
history.  It  is  the  official  record  of  this 
Congress  that  I  am  talking  about 
having  the  power  to  do  it,  and  it  is 
done  out  here  all  too  often.  As  I  say,  it 
has  been  documented,  and  it  has  been 
called  by  the  Reader's  Digest  and 
some  others  "a  license  to  lie. "  And  I  do 
not  think  that  that  is  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  see  as  being  in  their  best 
interests. 

We  have  seen  an  abuse  of  power 
where  legitimate  special  order  re- 
quests were  made  and  they  were  ob- 
jected to  because  they  did  not  want  to 
see  time  lined  up  in  such  a  way  that  a 
different  agenda  than  what  this  House 
is  pursuing  could  be  debated  each  and 
every  night. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
one  of  the  reasons  we  were  asking  for 
those  special  orders  was  because  all 
during  the  day  during  which  this  floor 
is  controlled  by  the  Democratic  major- 
ity we  are  not  able  to  talk  about  the 
issues  that  concern  us  and  concern  the 
American  people,  and  all  we  were 
asking  for  is  the  opportunity  to  be 
able  to  express  those  concerns  and 
those  ideas:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right,  and  there  was  nothing 
extraordinary  about  it.  We  spend  sev- 
eral hours  a  day  talking  about  the 
Democrats'  agenda.  We  just  felt  it 
might  be  well  to  spend  a  couple  of 
hours  every  day  talking  about  our 
agenda. 


We  also  attempted  through  unani- 
mous-consent requests  to  bring  some 
things  to  the  floor  that  are  important 
to  the  American  people,  like  a  bal- 
anced budget,  school  prayer,  the  line- 
item  veto.  When  we  were  doing  that 
by  unanimous-consent  requests,  a  few 
Democrats  found  themselves  on  the 
wrong  side  of  that  issue.  They  object- 
ed and  found  themselves  in  trouble 
back  in  their  districts  for  doing  so. 

So  what  did  we  have?  We  had  a 
ruling  from  the  Chair  that  we  could 
no  longer  do  that,  that  that  was  no 
longer  going  to  be  permitted  because 
we  do  not  want  anybody  on  the  other 
side  to  have  their  constituents  really 
know  what  it  is  they  are  doing  up  here 
in  Washington.  It  seems  to  me  that 
was  power  used  to  curtail  the  rights  of 
the  minority. 

We  have  had  a  whole  pattern  of  that 
being  built.  I  think  what  it  tells  the 
American  people  is  that  there  is  some- 
thing drastically  wrong  in  the  way  the 
peoples  body  is  run  and  it  needs  to  be 
changed. 

Mr.  MACK.  Well.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  taking  this  time  to 
recap  what  we  have  seen  happen 
during  the  past  several  weeks. 

I  kind  of  have  a  feeling  that  possibly 
toward  the  latter  part  of  this  session, 
if  in  fact  we  have  been  unable  to  get 
those  issues  which  concern  the  Ameri- 
can people,  we  are  unable  to  get  those 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  we  are 
told  now  it  is  because  we  are  loo  busy. 
that  we  have  other  things  to  take  care 
of.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  and 
others  will  continue  to  remind  the 
leaders  just  exactly  what  is  going  on  in 
this  House,  the  Democratic  leadership. 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  am  looking  very  careful- 
ly at  how  we  make  certain  that  the 
Congressional  Record  reflects  the 
fact  that  we  did  not  do  very  much 
here  early  on  and  we  will  remind  them 
of  it. 


□  1800 
As  it  is,  we  are  taking  the  special 
orders  day  by  day,  but  it  does  keep  us 
from  lining  up,  for  instance,  some  spe- 
cial orders  where  we  could  bring  in 
people  and  really  address  a  lot  of  these 
issues  in  a  far  more  meaningful  way: 
but  of  course,  the  Democrats  wanted 
to  block  it.  The  Democrats  knew  that 
was  what  we  might  do.  so  they  wanted 
to  block  that.  You  know,  to  me  it  is  an 
abuse  of  power.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
rein  in  the  minority.  It  is  the  type  of 
thing  that  would  be  unacceptable  in  a 
parliamentary  body  that  was  truly 
democratic  in  nature. 


RETURN     OF     THE     McGOVERN- 

MONDALE       WING       OF       THE 

DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  talk  today  about  Lebanon  and 
the  return  of  the  McGovem-Mondaie 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party.  Indeed, 
the  title  of  my  special  order  for  today 
is  "The  Return  of  the  McGovern-Mon- 
dale  Wing  of  the  Democratic  Party. " 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
m  the  last  2  days  about  Lebanon  and 
about  the  House  Democratic  Caucus 
unusual  action  in  drafting  a  purely  po- 
litical resolution  on  Lebanon  in  the 
Democratic  Causus.  It  was  then  sent 
to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  with 
instructions  that  the  Foreign  Affairs 
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Committee  will  report  out  Democratic 
Party  policy,  probably  the  clearest 
break  with  a  bipratisan  foreign  policy 
that  we  have  had  in  recent  years.  I 
think  that  the  last  page  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  today,  page  62, 
really  outlines  and  I  want  to  share 
with  the  House  this  page  because  from 
the  bottom  up  it  says.  "House  Speaker 
O'Neill  endorses  Mondale." 

Then  it  says,  "Split  over  pulling  Ma- 
rines out  of  Lebanon  widens  as  Demo- 
crats push  for  resolution." 

At  the  top  it  says,  "Doves  Return  to 
Harvard  for  a  Day." 
That  story  begins: 

At  limes.  Tuesday  night  at  Harvard  it 
seemed  that  someone  had  set  the  clock  back 
12  years.  Seven  Democratic  Presidential 
candidates  were  denouncing  an  allegedly 
warmongering  Republican  President  before 
a  liberal  college  audience,  competing  as  to 
who  could  sound  the  most  dovish.  George 
McGovem,  who  led  the  Democratic  anti-war 
crusade  in  1972.  said  that  perhaps  his  earli- 
er losing  campaign  had  been  ten  years 
ahead  of  its  time.  Indeed,  it  was  Mr.  McGov- 
em who  delivered  the  most  articulate  cri- 
tique of  the  Reagan  administrations  poli- 
cies and  who  seemed  to  get  the  most  ap- 
plause from  the  audience. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  significant  that 
every  major  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  would  go  to  Harvard 
with  George  McGovem  to  recreate  the 
policies  of  the  past,  because  I  think  it 
teaches  us  something.  The  McGovem- 
Mondale  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party 
has  returned  in  full  force  in  foreign 
policy.  The  weakness  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration in  foreign  policy  was  not 
a  reflection  of  the  Carter  personality. 
It  was  a  reflection  of  the  deep  commit- 
ment of  the  McGovem-Mondale  wing 
of  the  Democratic  Party  to  a  policy  of 
weakness,  isolation  and  withdrawal 
from  the  world,  a  policy  that  goes  all 
the  way  back  to  George  McGovern's 
1972  campaign  for  the  Presidency. 

They  said  in  this  particular  meeting 
on  foreign  policy: 

The  debate  offered  a  rough  outline  of 
what  seems  to  be  a  Democratic  consensus  on 
the  foreign  policy  issues  where  Mr.  Reagan 
is  vulnerable  politically.  These  include  Leba- 
non and  all  the  candidates  support  an  early 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  Marines  from  Beirut. 
Some,  like  Senator  Hart,  want  to  make 
"bringing  the  troops  home"  a  central  cam- 
paign issue. 

Central  America:  The  candidates  seemed 
to  agree  that  growing  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance to  El  Salvador  is  a  mistake  l)ecause  it 
focuses  on  Communist  subversion  and  that 
poverty  and  injustice  should  be  addressed. 

U.S.-Soviet  relations;  The  candidates  gen- 
erally support  a  nuclear  arms  freeze  and  a 
more  conciliatory  approach  to  Moscow. 

Then  they  go  on  to  say  what  I  think 
is  the  most  damning  and  the  most 
clear  statement  in  this  article: 

It  was  open  season  on  rightwing.  anti- 
Communist  governments  Tuesday  night 
from  Mr.  McGovern's  attack  on  the— this  is 
a  quote  from  Mr.  McGovern— "the  corrupt, 
murderous  gang  in  El  Salvador"  to  Mr. 
Mondale's  disdain  for  the  Christian  "minori- 
ty faction"  that  is  ruling  Lebanon.  The  mes- 
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sage  was  clear:  Anti-Communism  alone 
wont  be  enough  to  assure  support  from  a 
Democratic  President. 

Note  that  there  is  no  liberal  Demo- 
cratic opposition  to  Soviet  tyranny,  to 
the  Syrian  dictatorship,  to  the  Iranian 
tyranny,  to  the  Nicaraguan,  or  Cuban 
Communist  dictatorships. 

One  can  summarize  the  McGovem- 
Mondale  liberalism  on  foreign  policy. 
Indeed,  the  lack  of  courage  of  the 
McGovem-Mondale  wing  is  unbeliev- 
able. 
I  quote  again: 

To  be  sure,  there  were  some  hard-hitting 
statemenU.  Former  Vice  President  Walter 
Mondale  said  that  he  supported  World  War 
II.  Jessie  Jackson  said  he  accepted  Israel's 
right  to  exist.  Senator  Alan  Cranston  said 
he  opposed  "the  cold  war  mentality. "  and 
Senator  Gary  Hart  said  he  believed  in  the 
idealism  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Let  me  say  that  it  is  courageous  of 
Walter  Mondale  to  embrace  World 
War  II  45  years  later,  now  that  we 
know  the  Nazis  really  were  bad,  unlike 
the  Stalinist  rhetoric  of  the  thirties 
and  now  that  we  know  that  the  West 
won  and  now  that  it  is  over. 

I  am  not  sure  who  gave  Jessie  Jack- 
son the  right  to  accept  Israel's  right  to 
exist.  It  seems  to  me  the  Israelis  have 
tried  to  get  that  right  in  part  because 
of  the  Jewish  experience  in  World 
War  II. 

Furthermore,  while  Senator  Cran- 
ston may  oppose  the  cold  war  mentali- 
ty, I  am  not  sure  that  does  much  to 
stop  the  Soviets  from  creating  a  cold 
war,  and  for  Senator  Hart  to  say  that 
he  believes  in  the  idealism  of  John  F. 
Kennedy,  who  said,  "We  will  go  any- 
where, pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden 
to  sustain  freedom."  This  seems  ironic, 
since  Senator  Hart  was  George 
McGovern's  campaign  manager  in 
1972  and  belongs  to  a  McGovem-Mon- 
dale wing  that  will  go  nowhere,  pay 
nothing,  and  do  little  to  sustain  free- 
dom. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  noted  the 
absence  of  any  positive  ideas: 

The  Democrats  at  this  point  in  the  cam- 
paign seem  to  be  defining  themselves  on  for- 
eign policy  largely  in  terms  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  President  Reagan's  policies.  The  can- 
didates agreed  the  U.S.  Marines  should  be 
pulled  out  of  Lebanon,  but  they  did  not  ad- 
vance any  coherent  new  policies  for  dealing 
with  the  turmoil  of  the  Middle  East.  They 
urged  arms  control  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  without  offering  a  framework 
for  dealing  with  Moscow. 

Let  me  say  that  if  Ronald  Reagan 
was  the  greatest  threat  to  peace  and 
freedom  on  the  planet,  I  am  confident 
the  McGovem-Mondale  wing  of  the 
Democratic  Party  could  deal  with  it; 
however,  dealing  with  Assad,  who  is  a 
dictator  in  Syria,  dealing  with  Kho- 
meini, who  is  a  dictator  in  Iran,  deal- 
ing with  Qadhafi.  who  is  a  dictator  in 
Libya,  dealing  with  Andropov  who  is  a 
dictator  in  the  Soviet  Union,  or  Castro 
who  is  a  dictator  in  Cuba,  I  think 
those  are  very  different  issues,  indeed. 


In  fact,  it  is  precisely  because  the 
McGovem-Mondale  Democrats  feel  so 
comfortable  fighting  Ronald  Reagan 
that  their  discomfort  dealing  with  the 
others  is  so  obvious. 

Indeed,  in  one  interview  last  year, 
one  leading  Democratic  member  of  the 
McGovem-Mondale  wing  in  a  half 
page  interview  in  the  Washington  Post 
could  not  bring  himself  to  admit  that 
Fidel  Castro  was  a  dictator. 

As  bad— and  I  quote  Mr.  McGov- 
em—'as  bad  as  the  corrupt  murderous 
gang  in  El  Salvador  is." 

As  bad  as— and  I  quote  Mr.  Mondale, 
"Minority  faction"  Christian  leader- 
ship in  Lebanon  is,  those  are  easy  for 
the  McGovem-Mondale  wing  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  They  are  weak. 
They  are  pro-American.  They  are  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  people  the  McGov- 
em-Mondale wing  has  been  kicking 
around  for  the  last  10  years. 

D  1810 

What  we  have  today  from  the  Demo- 
crats is  a  petty,  bickering  anti-Reagan 
kind  of  foreign  policy. 

Mondale  claimed  experience  at  Har- 
vard with  Carter.  He  pointed  out  he 
had  served  on  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  what  an  experience  that 
was:  The  Russian  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, the  Iranian  seizure  of  American 
hostages,  the  capture  of  Nicaragua  by 
Communists. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Mondale  was  attacked 
by  Senator  Hart  who  felt  that  the 
Carter  administrations  human  rights 
policies  were  too  easy,  and  I  quote, 
"too  easy  on  America's  friends.  The 
United  States  should  have  been  tough- 
er on  conservative  rulers  like  the  Shah 
of  Iran  and  President  Ferdinand  E. 
Marcos  of  the  Philippines. "  Senator 
Hart  said.  In  other  words,  not  a  single 
Democrat  talked  about  being  tough  on 
America's  enemies,  about  taking  them 
in  Latin  America.  We  talk  about  elec- 
tions in  El  Salvador,  not  Nicaragua. 

In  the  Middle  East  the  McGovern- 
Mondale  Democrats  demand  elections 
in  Lebanon  but  not  in  Syria.  The  Leb- 
anon Democrats  and  the  McGovem- 
Mondale  tradition  say  that  if  you  are 
pro-Soviet,  a  Communist,  a  dictator- 
ship, or  anti-American,  the  liberal 
Democrats  will  turn  a  blind  eye  on 
you.  But  if  you  are  pro-American, 
struggling  to  be  free,  and  trying  to 
hold  elections,  the  liberal  Democrats 
will  hold  you  up  to  very  high  stand- 
ards and  nothing  you  do  will  ever  be 
good  enough. 

Take  El  Salvador,  for  instance.  We 
have  had  elections  in  El  Salvador  and 
no  elections  in  Nicaragua.  And  what 
do  the  McGovern-Mondale  Democrats 
demand?  More  elections  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Let  us  take  the  situation  in  Lebanon. 
We  have  a  government  struggling  to 
establish   a  coalition   in   Lebanon.   It 
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also  happens  to  be  pro-American.  It  is 
not  good  enough. 

Next  take  Assad  in  Syria  who  just 
last  year  killed  thousands  of  people 
bombing  one  of  the  Syrian  cities  to 
suppress  a  rebellion,  and  what  is  the 
McGovern  position  on  having  elections 
in  Syria?  That  is  not  an  issue.  In  other 
words,  you  had  better  be  careful  if  you 
are  pro-American  because  you  prob- 
ably will  not  be  good  enough.  You  will 
be  slandered  by  Mr.  McGovern,  dis- 
dained by  Mr.  Mondale.  Was  that  not 
precisely  what  led  to  the  collapse  of 
the  Shah  and  the  rise  of  the  Iranian 
hostage  crisis? 

There  is  a  consistent  pattern  to  the 
McGovern-Mondale  Democrat  foreign 
policy  of  weakness  when  faced  with  vi- 
olence and  blindness  and  when  faced 
with  communism. 

Many  Democrats  in  this  House  have 
been  a  part  and  parcel  of  that  McGov- 
ern-Mondale liberalism.  In  1975  there 
was  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  sent  the  signal  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  they  have  said 
so  in  print,  and  they  have  admitted  it. 
They  watched  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  when  we  cut  off  aid  in 
this  House  because  of  the  McGovern- 
Mondale  wing  of  Democratic  Party 
seizing  control  in  the  election,  then 
the  North  Vietnamese  knew  they 
could  invade  the  south. 

And  it  was  this  House  and  the 
McGovern-Mondale  Democrats  which 
adopted  the  Clark  amendment  which 
crippled  America  in  Africa,  and  put 
25,000  Cubans  in  Angola,  which  led  to 
the  Soviet  Union  deal  with  the  Cubans 
that  they  would  provide  troops  in 
Africa  in  return  for  the  Soviet  approv- 
al of  their  Cuban  adventurism  in 
South  America.  That  then  led  to  the 
Soviet  presence  in  Africa  and  advances 
in  Ethiopia  and  Mozambique.  The  So- 
viets then  felt  emboldened  enough  to 
invade  Afghanistan. 

In  1979,  Nicaragua  went  Communist 
with  the  strong  support  of  the  Cubans 
and  the  Soviets. 

In  1979  the  Iranians  felt  America 
was  so  weak  they  could  seize  hostages. 

And  in  1980  the  Soviets  despised  us 
so  much  they  crushed  Walesa  and  the 
free  labor  unions  in  Poland. 

The  rest  of  us  remember  the  humili- 
ation of  the  McGovem-Mondale  poli- 
cies under  Carter  where  we  remember 
America  as  helpless  in  Iran,  and  we  re- 
member America  as  helpful  in  Afghan- 
instan,  and  we  remember  America 
helpless  in  Nicaragua.  We  remember 
America  helpless  in  Angola.  But  the 
Americans  got  tired  of  it  and  we  voted 
for  a  change. 

As  President  Reagan  said  Just  last 
week  in  this  House,  America  is  back. 
We  elected  Ronald  Reagan  and  the 
day  he  was  swom  in  the  American 
hostages  in  Iran  were  released. 

Ronald  Reagan  stood  up  to  commu- 
nism in  Central  America,  and  despite 
the  best  efforts  of  the  McGovem-Mon- 


dale wing  in  this  House  to  cripple  him, 
we  still  have  not  lost  the  fight  for 
freedom  in  Central  America. 

Ronald  Reagan  saved  800  American 
students  in  Grenada  and  returned 
freedom  to  a  little  island  in  our  back- 
yard. Despite  the  movement  to  im- 
peach him  by  some  members  of  the 
McGovern-Mondale  group  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  overwhelmingly 
both  the  people  of  Grenada  and  the 
people  of  America  are  glad  we  had 
strength  in  that  area. 

Ronald  Reagan  saved  Beirut  from  a 
continuation  of  the  brutal,  horrible 
bombings  in  the  summer  of  1983. 
Frankly.  I  was  very  skeptical  of  our 
going  in  there  and  remain  very  skepti- 
cal of  our  being  there.  But  at  the  time, 
with  Israeli  forces  on  the  outskirts, 
with  the  PLO.  with  the  Palestinian 
Liberation  Organization  in  the  city, 
and  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ci- 
vilians at  stake,  the  humanitarian 
thing  was  to  take  the  risk,  and  this 
President  had  the  courage  to  take  that 
risk. 

Go  back  to  that  crisis.  Remember 
the  pictures  night  after  night  of  civil- 
ians, of  children  being  bombed,  and 
threats  by  the  Israelis  to  cut  off  the 
water  supply  of  the  city,  and  the 
promise  by  the  Palestinians  to  fight 
block  by  block,  causing  thousands  of 
civilian  casualties. 

The  fact  is  it  was  a  courageous  thing 
to  do.  It  was  done  and  now  we  are 
stuck  with  the  consequences,  and  we 
have  to  work  carefully  and  slowly  to 
figure  out  what  to  do  and  not  rush 
hastily  in  1  week  with  a  partisan  polit- 
ical package. 

An  example  that  our  strength  works 
is  the  fact  Ronald  Reagan  worked 
hard  with  the  Japanese  to  rebuild  our 
strength  in  the  Par  East,  and  just  re- 
cently the  North  Koreans  for  the  first 
time  have  offered  to  hold  peace  talks 
which  the  South  Koreans  were  invited 
to. 

What  are  Ronald  Reagan's  goals  in 
the  world?  A  free,  peaceful  El  Salva- 
dor; a  free  and  peaceful  Lebanon;  a 
free,  peaceful  Western  Europe;  and  a 
free,  peaceful  Japan  and  South  Korea. 

And  what  are  the  McGovem-Mon- 
dale Democratic  goals  in  the  world? 
We  know  they  are  to  beat  Reagan,  but 
what  else?  As  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
said: 

The  Democrats  at  this  point  in  the  cam- 
paign seem  to  be  defining  themselves  on  for- 
eign policy  largely  in  terms  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  President  Reagan's  policies. 

It  is  in  this  McGovem-Mondale  set- 
ting of  weakness  to  our  silent  enemies, 
blindness  to  our  Communist  enemies, 
and  an  arrogant,  moral,  self -righteous- 
ness to  cover  up  a  policy  of  withdrawal 
and  isolationism  that  as  a  history 
teacher  I  have  to  refer  back  to  Cham- 
berlain in  the  1930's.  There  Is  not  any 
difference  between  Mondale's  disdain- 
ing for  the  Christian  minority  faction, 
as  he  calls  it,  in  Lebanon,  and  Cham- 


berlain's willingness  to  sell  out  the 
free  Czechs  in  Czechoslovakia. 

There  is  no  difference  between 
McGovern's  attack  and  slander  on  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  and  the 
willingness  of  those  Britains  who  were 
afraid  in  the  1930's  to  say  anything,  do 
anything  about  Austria,  about  Czecho- 
slovakia, about  Poland,  to  give  Hitler 
whatever  he  wanted  to  eat.  to  ignore 
the  Soviet  Union  when  it  took  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and  turned  a 
blind  eye  to  the  war  in  Finland. 

Peace  at  any  price,  as  Churchill 
warned  over  and  over  again,  becomes 
the  most  certain  avenue  to  war. 

I  would  challenge  the  McGovern- 
Mondale  Democrats.  Is  there  any 
place  in  the  world  they  would  protect, 
they  would  stand  firm?  Where  would 
it  be? 

They  stood  up  here  last  year  and 
were  against  putting  missiles  in 
Europe.  They  assured  us  that  the  Ger- 
mans, who  had  just  voted  to  accept 
those  missiles,  did  not  want  them. 

They  stood  here  day  after  day  and 
fought  against  any  effort  to  reinforce 
NATO. 

They  are  against  us  in  El  Salvador. 
They  are  against  us  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Where,  then,  would  they  in  fact 
draw  a  line?  El  Salvador,  after  all,  is 
closer  to  Texas  then  Texas  is  to  Wash- 
ington. If  El  Salvador  is  not  close 
enough,  where  would  be?  Mexico? 
Houston?  Possibly  Phoenix,  Bethesda? 

At  what  point  would  a  McGtovem- 
Mondale  Democrat  really  decide  that 
it  was  worth  doing  anything  except 
running? 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  just  4 
months  ago  in  September  the  Con- 
gress adopted  an  18-month  resolution, 
and  it  tells  you  a  great  deal  about  the 
leadership  of  this  House.  That  18- 
month  resolution  binds  for  4  months. 
At  that  time  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
said  we  should  not  be  partisan.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  said  he  had  con- 
tempt for  Democrats  who  were  going 
to  be  partisan.  The  Speaker  said  we 
must  put  Lebanon  outside  of  politics, 
and  now,  4  months  later,  where  is  it? 

Well,  as  this  paper  said,  the  dogs  are 
returned  to  Harvard,  the  Speaker  en- 
dorsed Mondale,  and  there  is  a  fight 
over  Lebanon  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

We  deliberately  tried  to  schedule  a 
long  enough  truce  to  get  American 
foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East 
beyond  the  election.  What  has 
changed  in  4  months?  Why  would  we 
bring  it  up  now? 

Our  enemies  continue  to  hate  us. 
Terrorists  continue  to  try  to  kill  our 
men.  We  have  added  concrete  pillars 
not  only  for  the  marines  in  Lebanon 
but  we  have  added  concrete  around 
the  Capitol  and  around  the  White 
House. 
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The  world  is.  if  anything,  more  dan- 
gerous. A  vicious,  ruthless  dictator 
Assad  pulls  the  strings  of  terrorists  in 
Lebanon.  And  let  us  be  clear  about  it. 
not  a  single  marine  would  die  if  Assad 
in  Damascus  said  do  not  Icill  them.  Not 
a  single  opposition  shot  would  be  fired 
at  our  side  if  the  dictator  of  Syria 
wanted  to  stop  it.  He  controls  the  Ira- 
nian extremists  in  Lebanon,  controls 
the  Druze  in  Lebanon;  he  controls  all 
of  the  forces  trying  to  kill  the  marines. 
For  the  first  time  in  almost  200 
years,  the  United  SUtes  is  facing  state 
terrorism,  not  an  extremist,  not  a  nut. 
not  a  faction,  not  some  weak  politician 
with  a  bomb. 

D  1820 
I  have  been  told  that  in  Iran  there 
are  three  terrorist  camps,  as  a  matter 
of  an  act  of  government  policy.  We 
have  all  seen  statements  by  the  lead- 
ing ayatollahs  in  Iran,  they  are  re- 
cruiting young  men  and  women  to  kill 
Americans,  to  kill  Frenchmen,  to  drive 
the  West  to  defeat.  Deliberately,  as  an 
act  of  policy,  they  do  not  use  jet  air- 
craft. They  use  trucks.  They  do  not 
fight  with  armed  forces  in  uniforms, 
and  they  use  civilians  who  sneak  in 
with  bombs.  In  Ubya  there  are  two 
such  camps  and  I  have  been  told  that 
they  are  available  for  rent.  Not  only 
does  the  Libyan  Government  use  them 
but  for  a  monthly  fee  will  provide  you 
room,  board,  training,  and  you  get  to 
keep  the  weapons  after  you  are  done 
with  your  training. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that 
the  combination  of  Islamic  fundamen- 
talism. Arab  hatred  for  Israel  and 
Soviet  terrorist  activities  as  taught  by 
the  KGB  and  the  Cubans  is  becoming 
a  stew  which  threatens  the  capacity  of 
Western  civilization  to  respond. 

What  should  our  response  be  to 
sUte  terrorism  if  they  send  a  young 
man  in  and  he  kills  200  marines? 
Should  we  then  try  to  kill  200  Irani- 
ans? Or  200  Iraqis?  Or  200  Syrians?  Or 
200  Lebanese? 

How  does  a  Western  society,  a  de- 
mocracy, a  country  which  cherishes  its 
children,  respond  to  a  dictatorship 
which  does  not  care  how  many  of  its 
children  die?  We  clearly  cannot  ex- 
change our  young  men  for  theirs. 
That  is  an  exchange  rate  no  free  socie- 
ty can  stand.  It  is  one  that  we  lost  in 
Vietnam  and  one  we  would  lose  in  the 
Middle  East. 

We  do  not  have  a  policy  for  that  yet. 
We  have  to  deal  with  it.  This  adminis- 
tration does  not  have  a  policy  for  it. 
but  it  at  least  recognizes  it  is  a  prob- 
lem. The  French  do  not  have  a  policy, 
but  they  know  it  is  a  problem.  They 
had  bombs  go  off  in  Marseilles  and  in 
iheir  very  famous  rapid  transit  train. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  respond  in  the 
West  to  terrorism.  Ironically  the  Ma- 
rines probably  understand  the  histori- 
cal perspective  because  the  'Marine 
Corps  Hymn"  talks  about  "the  shores 
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of  Tripoli."  shores  which  the  Marines 
went  to  the  last  time  in  that  part  of 
the  world  that  there  were  barbaric 
states  that  preyed  upon  Americans. 

There  was  a  quote  back  then,  a  toast 
which  said  "Millions  for  defense  but 
not  one  cent  fv.r  tribute." 

Thomas  Jefferson,  possibly  one  of 
our  most  pacifist  Presidents,  a  man 
who  at  one  point  would  embargo 
American  trade  to  avoid  offending  the 
British,  would  lock  up  American  ships 
to  avoid  a  war.  nonetheless  felt  pushed 
to  the  limit  by  the  barbarians  that  he 
had  to  send  the  Marines.  We  were  a 
much  smaller  and  much  weaker  coun- 
try then  and  the  Barbary  coast  was 
much  further  away.  But  he  sent  the 
Marines  to  the  shores  of  Tripoli.  They 
cleaned  up  bandits,  and  pirates,  and 
they  changed  the  politics  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

What  would  the  McGovern-Mondale 
response  have  been?  "Millions  for  trib- 
ute, but  not  one  cent  for  defense"? 

I  spoke  recently  at  a  Veterans  Day 
meeting  and  at  the  Marine  Corps 
birthday  ball  in  Atlanta.  A  young  man 
in  my  district  was  killed  in  Beirut.  A 
young  man  at  the  Marine  Corps  birth- 
day ball  had  been  wounded  in  Grena- 
da. The  public  information  officer  in 
Beirut  at  the  time  so  many  of  our 
young  men  were  killed  by  the  truck 
with  the  terrorist  in  it.  Major  Jordan, 
comes  from  my  district. 

Both  at  the  Veterans  Day  and  at  the 
birthday  ball  I  drew  an  analogy  with 
■Gunsmoke." 

I  reminded  the  group,  particularly 
the  marines,  that  freedom  starts  with 
the  willingness  to  stop  evil,  that  peace 
starts  with  the  willingness  to  suppress 
violence,  that  free  societies  exist  be- 
cause they  are  willing  to  stand  up  to 
barbarians,  and  that  democracies  sur- 
vive because  they  are  willing  to  stop 
dictatorships. 

Should  we  go  starting  fights?  No. 
Should  we  be  strong  enough  so  that 
no  one  comes  looking  for  a  fight  with 

us?  Yes. 

I  reminded  everyone  that  the  televi- 
sion show  "Gunsmoke,"  which  ran  for 
17  years,  began  every  night  that  it  was 
on  television  with  Matt  Dillon  as  the 
U.S.  Marshal  standing  in  the  street 
drawing  and  shooting  a  bad  man  who 
was  trying  to  kill  him. 

Well.  "Gunsmoke"  normally  had 
very  little  violence,  it  was  really  sort  of 
a  soap  opera  with  cowboys  and  people 
sat  around  the  saloon  and  talked  with 
Kitty,  and  "Doc"  dropped  by.  The 
premise  was  that  Dodge  City  was 
peaceful  because  there  was  a  marshal. 

The  show  began  not  with  Matt 
Dillon  saying  "I  guess  I  had  better 
leave  now.  you  might  hurt  me."  It  did 
not  begin  with  the  marshal  running 
away  from  town  and  not  by  hiding. 
The  show  did  not  begin  with  12  people 
gang-raping  Kitty  or  the  marshal  said, 
■Gee.  we  cannot  get  involved,  the 
ACLU  will  get  upset."  The  show  began 


with  the  force  of  the  United  States  as 
embodied  in  a  marshal  who  wore  a 
badge  standing  and  saying  "If  I  have 
to  I  will  stop  you."  Because  that  is 
what  justice  and  freedom  demands. 

Irving  Krystal.  in  a  brilliant  speech 
the  other  evening,  pointed  out  how  far 
we  had  come  from  Marshal  Dillon  and 
from  the  courage  that  America  could 
stand  up  for  its  beliefs. 

He  pointed  out  that  he  had  read  re- 
cently an  article  about  piracy  in  the 
South  China  Sea  and  about  the  fact 
that  as  people  tried  to  flee  the  commu- 
nism which  defeated  us  in  South  Viet- 
nam. As  they  get  in  boats  and  go 
across  that  ocean,  over  half  of  them 
are  now  stopped  by  pirates,  that  virtu- 
ally every  woman  is  raped  and  if  they 
are  young  enough  they  are  abducted 
and  never  seen  again  and  either  sold 
into  prostitution  or  killed. 

Irving  Krystal  made  the  point  that 
we  have  not  seen  piracy  as  a  public  act 
in  200  years,  and  that  between  the 
British  Navy  and  the  American  Navy 
for  two  centuries  the  Western  World 
has  been  able  to  police  the  high  seas. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  stopping  some- 
body else  in  their  own  country.  It  is  il- 
legal under  international  law  to  be  a 
pirate. 

Any  navy  in  the  world  at  any  point 
that  it  intercepts  a  pirate  can  stop 
them,  and  sink  the  ship.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  one  or  two  American  task 
forces  sweeping  the  South  China  Sea 
would  rather  quickly  stop  piracy,  and 
stop  the  raping  of  young  girls  who  are 
fleeing  the  communism  which  defeat- 
ed us  because  the  McGovern-Mondale 
wing  in  this  Congress  cut  off  aid  to 
South  Vietnam. 

Irving  Krystal  is  a  man  who  lived 
through  seeing  millions  of  Jews  killed 
by  Adolph  Hitler  while  nothing  was 
done  until  too  late,  a  man  who  has 
lived  through  the  entire  history  of  Is- 
raels  struggle  for  survival  despite  the 
McGovern-Mondale  type  weakness,  a 
man  who  probably  does  not  appreciate 
Jessie  Jackson's  point  that  Jessie  Jack- 
son accepts  Israels  right  to  exist  be- 
cause Irving  Krystal  thought  Israel 
had  earned  its  own  right  to  exist  by  its 
own  strength  of  character  and  effort. 

Irving  Krystal  stood  and  said  to  the 
audience  he  felt  ashamed  as  an  Ameri- 
can to  know  that  young  women  are 
fleeing  communism  because  we  lack 
the  will  to  win,  and  that  they  cannot 
even  flee  communism  in  safety  be- 
cause we  lack  the  will  to  police  and 
that  knowing  about  it.  nothing  is 
done. 

I  was  reminded  of  the  great  moment 
in  the  rise  of  the  Wesleyan  movement 
in  the  Methodist  Church  when  Wesley 
was  able  to  convince  a  leading  politi- 
cian that  slavery  was  wrong.  Then,  the 
antislavery  movement  was  created  as  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  rise  of  the 
Methodist  Church  and  for  the  first 
time  about  200  years  ago  people  stood 
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up  and  said,  "We  must  stamp  out  slav- 
ery across  this  planet." 

You  know,  the  victory  of  evil  is  not 
inevitable. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  said  that  all 
that  is  required  for  evil  to  succeed  is 
for  good  men  to  do  nothing,  and  good 
men  in  the  McGovern-Mondale  wing 
of  the  Democratic  Party  are  quite  will- 
ing to  do  nothing,  because  the  McGov- 
ern-Mondale philosophy  does  not  rec- 
ognize evil  at  home  or  abroad,  they  do 
not  recognize  evil  in  cocaine  dealing 
which  is  why  they  are  not  for  strong 
laws  on  crime,  they  do  not  recognize 
evil  in  violent  crimes  which  is  why 
they  are  not  willing  to  lock  up  violent 
criminals.  They  do  not  recognize  that 
evil  exists  and  can  only  be  stopped  by 
a  return  to  traditional  values,  includ- 
ing prayer  and  patriotism. 

Just  today  I  asked  the  distinguished 
Democratic  whip  why  we  could  not 
bring  up  prayer  in  school  next  week.  It 
is  after  all  a  very  light  week,  not  much 
happening.  He  said,  "Well,  we  brought 
it  up  once  before,  in  1969."  at  a  time 
when  I  was  in  college  and  one  of  my 
colleague.s  yelled  out  that  she  was  in 
grammar  school. 

I  suggested  that  \*e  could  bring  it  up 
more  often  th.in  once  in  a  generation, 
that  prayer  in  school  has  some  pur- 
pose, just  as  patriotism  has  some  pur- 
pose. 

a  1830 

It  is  possible  to  bring  up  a  purely 
demagogic  political  document  on  Leba- 
non in  1  week.  It  is  possible  to  draft  it 
on  a  Wednesday  morning  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  and  order  it  in  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  on  a  Thurs- 
day, but  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  up 
prayer  in  school  in  15  years. 

The  McGovern-Mondale  wing  does 
not  recognize  that  there  really  is  evil, 
evil  in  the  cocaine  dealer,  evil  in  the 
violent  criminal,  evil  abroad,  that  the 
Khomeini  regime  with  its  persecution 
of  people  who  do  not  agree  with  it  is 
an  evil  regime;  that  Assad  is  an  evil 
dictator;  thst  Qadhafi  is  an  evil  dicta- 
tor; that  Castro  has  a  police  state;  that 
as  President  Reagan  said  earlier, 
Moscow  is  in  charge  of  an  evil  empire. 
And  the  KGB,  a  secret  police  force 
that  today  has  2  million  Russian 
people  as  slave  laborers  working  today. 
This  not  100  years  ago,  not  30  years 
ago  under  Stalin— today,  there  are  2 
million  Russians  working  is  slave  labor 
camps. 

The  McGovern-Mondale  wing  does 
not  recognize  evil  at  home  or  evil 
abroad. 

But  let  me  say  something  which  I 
think  is  even  more  troubling.  They 
also  do  not  recognize  the  role  of  televi- 
sion in  foreign  policy.  Let  me  be  clear. 
What  is  at  stake  on  the  Lebanon 
debate  with  the  McGovern-Mondale 
wing  is  not  a  matter  of  philosophy. 
They  are  risking  the  death  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  the  collapse  of  West- 


ern interests  in  the  Middle  East.  Every 
dictatorship  in  the  World  now  has  em- 
bassies in  Washington  that  watch  tele- 
vision, that  read  the  newspapers,  that 
analyze  the  American  politicians. 

If  this  House  passes  a  resolution 
next  week,  this  is  not  the  Democratic 
Convention,  this  is  not  a  Walter  Mon- 
dale  political  rally,  this  is  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  And  if  we  pass  a 
partisan  political  document  it  is  not 
going  to  be  read  as  a  campaign  bro- 
chure in  Syria,  it  is  going  to  be  read 
across  the  entire  Third  World  by  ter- 
rorist groups  as  a  statement  of  Ameri- 
can official  policy  by  one  branch  of 
the  American  Government. 

If  terrorists  come  to  think  they  can 
kill  Americans  and  we  will  run,  they 
are  going  to  kill  more  Americans.  If  we 
think  we  have  problems  now,  let  the 
word  get  out  in  Iran,  and  in  Libya,  and 
among  the  Irish  Republican  Army, 
and  in  other  areas  of  the  world  if  you 
want  to  get  the  Americans  to  do  some- 
thing, go  drive  a  truck  in  and  kill  some 
of  them,  go  shoot  one  or  two  of  them, 
and  not  an  American  on  this  planet 
will  be  safe  overseas.  And  if  you  think 
we  are  safe  here  at  home,  then  walk 
outside  this  Capitol  and  look  at  those 
concrete  pillars.  They  ai-e  not  there  as 
a  game.  The  are  there  because  we  are 
no  longer  safe  anywhere  on  the  planet 
because  terrorists  know  how  to  buy  jet 
airplane  tickets  and  terrorists  know- 
how  to  ride  on  boats  and  terrorists  can 
come  here. 

If  the  oil  states  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
decide  we  lack  the  will  to  help  them 
against  Iran  or  the  Soviet  Union  or 
against  terrorists,  the  oil  states  are 
going  to  go  neutral.  They  are  not 
going  to  help  us.  They  are  not  going  to 
favor  us.  They  are  not  going  to  work 
with  us. 

Jimmy  Carter  already  gave  us  gaso- 
line lines  once.  And  his  understudy 
Walter  Mondale,  with  this  kind  of 
McGovern-Mondale  foreign  policy  is 
doing  all  he  can  to  give  us  gasoline 
lines  again. 

If  Israel's  survival  is  threatened  as 
the  Soviets  move  into  a  power  vacuum 
created  by  our  collapse  and  withdraw- 
al from  Lebanon,  and  if  Israel  no 
longer  is  capable  of  defending  itself 
against  what  are  already  5  to  8,000 
Russian  troops  in  Syria,  and  notice 
again,  if  there  are  55  Americans  in  El 
Salvador,  that  is  a  crisis  for  the 
McGovern-Mondale  wing.  If  there  are 
2.000  Cubans  in  Nicaragua  that  is  not 
noticed. 

If  there  are  1.200  Americans  in 
Beirut  that  is  a  crisis  with  the  McGov- 
ern-Mondale wing.  If  there  are  8.000 
Soviets  in  Syria  that  is  not  noticed. 

No  one  at  Harvard  for  the  McGov- 
ern-Mondale wing  said  anything  about 
what  the  Soviets  are  doing.  The  Sovi- 
ets apparently  do  nothing  that  really 
matters  to  the  McGovern-Mondale 
wing. 


The  McGovern-Mondale  Democrats 
have  been  wrong  on  every  major  for- 
eign policy  crisis  for  a  decade  and  we 
have  the  trophies  to  prove  it:  Ho  Chi 
Minh  City  instead  of  Saigon;  death  in 
Cambodia  instead  of  a  pro-Western 
government;  yellow  rain  chemical  war- 
fare in  Laos  by  the  Soviets;  Soviet 
troops  in  Afghanistan;  Cuban  troops 
in  Africa,  American  hostages  in  Iran,  a 
Communist  dictatorship  in  Nicaragua. 
These  were  the  bitter  fruits  of  -  the 
McGovern-Mondale  Democratic  poli- 
cies of  the  last  decade. 

Now  the  same  men  would  add  a 
Communist  El  Salvador,  a  Syrian  and 
Soviet-controlled  Lebanon,  an  embat- 
tled Israel,  and  a  neutralized  Persian 
Gulf. 

It  is  this  large  choice  between  a 
policy  of  weakness,  collapse,  fear,  and 
isolation  on  the  part  of  the  McGovern- 
Mondale  Democrats;  and  a  policy  of 
strength,  firmness,  and  determination 
to  pursue  peace  with  freedom  which  is 
really  at  stake  next  week  in  this  House 
when  it  takes  up  the  McGovern-Mon- 
dale Democratic  proposals  for  an  im- 
mediate and  precipitous  withdrawal 
from  Lebanon. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Georgia  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  him  on 
not  just  a  thoughtful  statement,  but  a 
truly  courageous  and  statesmanlike 
approach  to  a  very  difficult  issue. 

One  of  the  things  that  always  strikes 
me  is  that  most  of  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  have  very 
little  reason  to  address  foreign  policy 
issues.  We  get  elected  and  reelected 
based  on  issues  that  are  of  direct  con- 
cern to  our  friends  and  neighbors  and 
can  most  often  manage  our  political 
affairs  without  addressing  the  basic 
foreign  policy  issues  that  affect  our 
country. 

The  President,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  the  responsibility  for  conducting 
the  foreign  policy  and  does  not  have 
the  luxury  of  ducking  those  issues. 

So  it  is  truly  unfortunate  when  we 
find  many  of  our  colleagues  seeking  to 
address  foreign  policy  issues  only  in 
the  context  of  an  attack,  politically 
motivated,  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  policy. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  makes  a 
particularly  important  point  in  con- 
trasting the  views  of  the  McGovern- 
Mondale  Democratic  Party  with  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Democratic  Party. 
And  I  think  what  it  comes  down  to  is 
that  modern  liberalism  is  no  longer 
based  on  pride  and  responsibility  as  it 
was  when  Kennedy  was  President. 

Now  the  McGovern-Mondale  wing  of 
the  Democratic  Party  reflects  a  for- 
eign policy  based  instead  on  guilt  and 
insecurity. 
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If  you  think  about  the  debates  that 
we  go  through  in  this  Congress  and 
that  we  hear  in  the  political  communi- 
ty at  large,  just  think  about  the  pre- 
sumptions that  underlie  the  thinking 
of  the  McGovem-Mondale  wing  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  In  the  arms  race  it 
is  not  the  Soviet  buildup  as  document- 
ed as  that  is  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
arms  race,  it  is  the  United  States  re- 
sponse to  that  buildup  suddenly  that 
becomes  the  cause  of  the  arms  race. 
We  are  responsible.  It  is  not  the  Sovi- 
ets who  are  responsible  for  the  icing  of 
relations  between  our  two  countries, 
not  their  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  not 
their  suppression  of  Polaind.  not  their 
use  of  yellow  rain  chemical  weapons  in 
Afghanistan  and  Laos;  it  is  the  United 
States  and  the  Reagan  administration 
who  do  not  countenance  such  behavior 
that  suddenly  become  responsible  for 
the  bad  state  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
reflections  of  the  guilt  that  too  many 
Americans  in  the  McGovem-Mondale 
wing  of  the  Democratic  Party  unfortu- 
nately feel  about  the  role  that  Amer- 
ica plays  in  the  world. 

And  in  that  context  it  is  particularly 
unfortunate  that  we  are  going  to  ap- 
parently let  that  kind  of  thinking  per- 
vade our  actions  on  Lebanon  next 
week.  And  I  say  it  is  particularly  un- 
fortunate because  Speaker  O'Neill  for 
a  short  period,  managed  to  rise  above 
that  kind  of  thinking. 

And  I  think  it  is  worth  recalling  for 
the  Record  his  statements— not  so 
long  ago— on  September  28.  1983, 
when  he  stood  in  the  well  of  the 
House  in  a  patriotic  and  bipartisan 
appeal  for  support  for  the  policy  that 
we  are  now  conducting  in  Lebanon. 

And  I  would  just  like  to  quote  from 
that  statement  of  some  4  short 
months  ago. 

The  Speaker  said: 

I  support  the  amendment  as  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution  because  I  believe, 
first,  that  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops 
from  Lebanon  and  the  establishment  of  a 
free  sovereign  independent  Lebanon  is  a 
very  real  possibility. 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  presence  of  the 
multinational  force  in  Beirut  promotes 
peace  in  the  area  and  helps  the  process  of 
national  reconstruction  of  Lebanon. 

Was  this  just  an  off-end  comment? 
No,  the  Speaker  went  on  to  say: 

I  have  put  serious  effort  and  thought  into 
these  remarks  that  I  am  making  today.  I  be- 
lieve that  as  a  result  of  the  current  cease- 
fire and  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  in 
Lebanon,  the  government  in  Beirut  will 
make  every  effort  to  show  it  will  serve  and 
represent  the  interests  and  the  rights  of  all 
of  the  people  in  Lebanon. 

I  believe  this  resolution  clearly  limits  the 
scope  and  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Forces  in  Leb- 
anon so  that  the  danger  of  a  Vietnam-type 
escalation  is  avoided. 

Furthermore,  the  resolution  that 
was  passed  on  that  day  which  con- 
structs the  context  in  which  American 
foreign  policy  toward  Lebanon  is  now 


conducted  is  the  responsibility  in  large 
measure  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The  Speaker  went  on  later  to  say,  re- 
ferring to  himself  and  the  Democratic 
Party: 

So  we  are  the  ones  who  came  up,  after 
consideration  of  our  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  our  leaders,  and  their  staff, 
working  with  the  White  House,  on  the  18 
months.  It  was  a  hard  decision  to  make,  but 
I  thought  it  was  the  best  one. 

Later  on.  the  Speaker  goes  on  to  say: 

My  colleagues,  I  have  risen  on  many  occa- 
sions over  the  last  2  years  to  oppose  the 
President,  and  on  several  occasions  when  I 
believed  him  to  be  right  I  supported  him.  In 
this  case,  he  initiated  contact  with  me.  You, 
'he  Members  on  the  side  of  the  aisle,  you 
elected  me  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
Jim  Wright  as  your  leader.  We  were  speak- 
ing for  you  not  as  Democrats,  but  what  we 
thought  was  truly  right  as  Americans,  that 
it  was  time  to  act  in  a  bipartisan  manner. 
And  so  he  contacted  me.  he  wanted  congres- 
sional support  for  his  policies  in  Lebanon.  I 
am  willing  to  pledge  my  support  a£  long  as 
the  War  Powers  Act  is  adhered  to. 

The  debate  here  today  is  solemn  and  seri- 
ous, and  the  concerns  expressed  are  deeply 
held.  The  fate  of  a  nation.  Lebanon,  awaits 
our  action.  This  is  not  an  easy  decision  for 
anyone.  But.  believe  me.  it  is  a  necessary 
one.  and  a  necessary  one  for  our  country 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

And  in  closing  his  remarks,  the 
Speaker  made,  I  think,  a  very  power- 
ful statement: 

I  hope  we  will  act  today  to  help  the  Presi- 
dent to  bring  peace  and  stability  in  Leba- 
non, a  country  worthy  of  our  attention,  a 
country  worthy  of  our  assistance,  a  country 
worthy  of  our  best  efforts.  I  hope  the  reso- 
lution is  adopted. 

The  Speaker  in  that  closing  state- 
ment sounded,  if  I  might  say  so, 
almost  Kennedyesque  in  terms  of  the 
statement  the  gentleman  of  Georgia 
quoted  from  President  Kennedy  some 
time  earlier.  He  talked  about  Ameri- 
cas moral  responsibility  in  the  world. 

And  the  point  that  I  am  making 
nothing  has  basically  changed  in  the 
situation  in  the  4  short  months  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  Speaker  made 
that  statement  in  the  well  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  yet,  now  we 
find  the  Speaker  has  changed  course 
180  degrees  and  he  is  going  to  lead  the 
Democratic  Party  basically  in  support 
of  a  resolution  calling  for  a  full  scale 
reversal  of  American  policy  in  the 
Middle  East. 

a  1840 

In  many  ways,  it  should  not  come  as 
any  surprise  to  us  that  the  Mondale- 
McGovern  Democrats,  now  led  by  the 
Speaker  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, base  their  foreign  policy  on  guilt 
and  insecurity.  That  is  also,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  pointed 
out,  their  policy  toward  domestic  vio- 
lence. They  are  guilty  about  American 
wealth,  so  their  attitude  toward  crimi- 
nals is  that  the  rest  of  us,  as  law  abid- 
ing citizens,  are  responsible  for  crimi- 
nals' guilty  behavior  because  somehow 


they  have  not  gotten  the  upbringing 
they  should,  so  we  cannot  punish 
criminals,  we  cannot  infringe  upon 
their  liberties,  and  the  victims  of 
crime  have  to  just  live  with  it. 

It  is.  in  many  ways,  fitting  that  the 
party  that  says  in  terms  of  its  foreign 
PKjIicy,  as  George  McGovern  did  in 
1972,  that  our  policy  should  be  "Come 
home  America,"  when  they  are  speak- 
ing to  Americans  at  home  with  regard 
to  crime  says,  basically,  "Stay  home 
America,  because  you  are  not  going  to 
be  safe  anywhere  else."  And  that  is 
just  too  bad.  It  is  indeed  a  low  state  of 
affairs  that  our  country  has  come  to. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  conunents.  Let  me  just 
say  that  he  makes  a  good  point. 
Speaker  O'Neill,  of  course,  does  rep- 
resent John  F.  Kennedy's  seat  in  the 
Congress.  Historically,  President  Ken- 
nedy was  the  most  articulate  Demo- 
crat since  Franklin  Roosevelt.  In  ex- 
plaining that  freedom  does  matter, 
during  this  famous  trip  to  Berlin  when 
he  looked  at  the  Berlin  Wall,  that  hor- 
rible testimony  to  the  Soviet  police 
state  and  its  habits  in  East  Germany, 
he  said,  "Ich  bein  ein  Berliner,"  and 
he  then  said,  "We  are  all  Berliners." 

What  he  meant  by  that  was  that 
freedom  is  inseparable,  that  wherever 
freedom  dies  on  the  planet,  America 
dies  a  little  bit.  But  as  long  as  America 
is  strong  and  courageous  and  bold, 
freedom  will  survive  on  the  planet. 

In  closing,  I  would  just  ask  the 
people  of  the  country  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  think  for  a 
minute  about  the  scenes  we  see  on  tel- 
evision, about  the  people  who  come 
here  to  see  us,  about  the  African  free- 
dom fighters,  men  and  women  who 
have  lost  their  children,  their  families, 
in  some  cases  entire  villages,  about  the 
refugees  from  Vietnam.  Cambodia, 
Laos,  who  have  joined  us,  many  of 
whom  have  left  behind  loved  ones, 
about  the  pictures  we  have  seen  of  the 
children  in  Beirut  who  have  been  se- 
verely wounded,  crippled,  in  some 
cases  losing  an  arm  or  a  leg.  So  many 
children  have  been  crippled  that  there 
are  now  doctors  who  specialize  in  help- 
ing young  people  acquire  an  artifical 
arm  or  an  artifical  leg. 

Imagine  a  child  of  9  or  10  living  in  a 
world,  as  someone  said,  that  to  get 
from  home  to  school  means  that  you 
avoid  the  snipers,  the  mines,  the  ter- 
rorists, the  bombs,  and  the  artillery 
shells,  until  you  get  to  your  school- 
room, where  you  may  be  hit  by  bombs 
or  mines  or  artillery  shells.  What  a  life 
that  is.  And  yet  everywhere  in  the 
world  people  who  want  to  be  free  or 
people  who  are  free  understand  one 
basic  truth:  That  as  long  as  America  is 
courageous,  as  long  as  America  is 
strong,  as  long  as  America  is  willing  to 
be  their  friend,  as  long  as,  in  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  term,  we  are  a  good  neigh- 
bor, freedom  may  survive.  But  free- 
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dom  will  not  survive  anywhere  if  we 
cut  and  run.  There  will  be  no  freedom 
in  Lebanon  if  we  leave,  because  the 
Syrians  will  move  in  and  the  Soviet  ad- 
visers will  move  in.  There  is  not  more 
freedom  in  Iran  today  because  the 
United  States  pulled  out.  There  is  less 
freedom.  There  is  not  more  freedom  in 
Nicaragua  because  we  are  not  there. 
There  is  less  freedom.  Does  anyone 
truly  believe  that  Cuba  is  freer  than  it 
was  before  Castro? 

We  are  at  a  great  choice  in  1984.  a 
choice  between  a  McGovern-Mondale 
policy  of  withdrawal,  of  being  a  bad 
neighbor,  repudiating  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, repudiating  Harry  Truman,  repu- 
diating John  F.  Kennedy,  and  a  policy 
which  in  the  bipartisan  tradition  saved 
the  West,  that  stopped  the  Soviet  dic- 
,  tatorship,  that  preserved  freedom  in 
Japan,  in  South  Korea,  in  Europe, 
that  is  trying  to  find  the  right  path 
through  a  difficult  world,  to  continue 
to  move  forward. 

And  for  us  to  turn  this  House  of 
Representatives,  with  its  televised  pro- 
ceedings, with  the  news  media  watch- 
ing, into  a  political  battleground  for 
the  McGovern-Mondale  campaign  bro- 
chure, while  American  soldiers  and 
marines  are  on  real  battlegrounds,  is 
an  act  so  shallow,  so  shortsighted,  so 
lacking  in  commonsense,  that  if  it 
were  not  happening,  one  could  not 
write  about  it  in  a  novel. 

I  hope  that  in  the  next  week  this 
House  will  come  to  its  senses,  the 
Democratic  leadership  will  decide  to 
revert  to  Speaker  O'Neill's  earlier 
statement  of  patriotism  and  biparti- 
sanship, will  pull  the  resolution  and 
conclude  that,  in  fact,  freedom  is  more 
important  than  votes. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


YOUTH  OF  RUFFIN,  S.C. 
DISPLAY  UNSELFISH  BRAVERY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hartnett)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  27.  1983,  in  the  little  town  of 
Ruffin  in  the  First  District  of  South 
Carolina,  an  event  took  place  which  I 
feel  worthy  of  note.  On  that  day,  a 
group  of  young  students  in  my  district 
bolstered  my  faith  in  the  basic  values 
of  our  American  youth. 

Returning  home  from  Smoaks 
Middle  School  and  Ruffin  High 
School,  these  students  spotted  a  burn- 
ing house  by  the  roadside.  They 
stopped  their  school  bus  and  entered 
the  house  at  great  personal  risk.  Al- 
though the  house  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, these  young  heroes  saved  the 
life  and  some  of  the  possessions  of 
Mrs.  Ottie  Parnell. 

In  their  hometown,  these  young 
people  were  honored  by  a  front  page 
newspaper  account  of  their  heroism. 
Such  unselfish  bravery  deserves  the 


greatest  exposure  we  can  give.  Their 
display  of  courage  is  contrary  to  the 
general  public  image  of  the  young 
people  of  today.  Congratulations  to 
and  may  God  bless  all  these  young 
heroes.  They  are:  Kennard  Capers, 
Irvin  Jones,  Quintone  Wrice.  Willie 
Haynes,  Terry  Haynes,  Barry  Capers, 
Andre  Capers,  Ronald  Grant.  Dondi 
Jones,  Gale  Joyner,  Lonvondee 
Bryant,  Marion  Capers  and  Alphonse 
Bryant.» 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT 
TRADE  EQUITY  ACT  OF  1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Siuander) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Agricultural 
Export  Trade  Equity  Act  of  1984  in  ef- 
forts to  give  the  U.S.  Government 
more  strength  when  dealing  with  for- 
eign export  subsidies  that  are  taking 
markets  away  from  the  American 
farmer.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Euro- 
peans alone  are  costing  U.S.  agricul- 
ture more  than  $5  billion  each  year  in 
lost  exports,  and  if  something  is  not 
done  soon  the  loss  could  reach  $8  bil- 
lion by  1987.  The  Economic  Research 
Service  at  USDA  published  a  report 
entitled  "High-Value  Agricultural  Ex- 
ports: U.S.  Opportunities  in  the 
1980's."  This  report  emphasizes  that 
the  European  Community  has  domi- 
nated trade  in  high-value  products  due 
to  their  aggressive  export  promotion 
and  export  subsidies. 

There  are  no  costs  to  the  taxpayer 
in  this  bill.  In  fact,  it  should  provide  a 
savings  in  the  long  run,  since  it  will  in- 
crease dairy  product  sales  and  reduce 
the  cost  for  storage.  In  addition,  this 
legislation  will  bring  added  revenues 
to  the  Federal  Government.  This  bill 
is  designed  to  expand  markets  for  U.S. 
agricultural  products  through  in- 
creased targeting  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  export  funds;  ex- 
panded exports  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  dairy  products;  and  ex- 
panded authority  for  the  use  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  stocks  to 
facilitate  export  sales;  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  increased  exports  of  proc- 
essed and  protein  fortified  agricultural 
products;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  has  four  parts.  First,  it  tar- 
gets existing  export  assistance  funds 
for  those  commodities  and  products 
that  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
foreign  export  subsidies.  The  commod- 
ities that  could  be  made  available  in- 
clude wheat,  feed,  grains,  upland 
cotton,  rice,  milk,  and  their  products, 
and  any  other  agricultural  commod- 
ities or  products  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  Second,  it 
provides  for  the  shipment  of  100,000 
tons  of  dairy  products  in  fiscal  year 
1984  and  1985.  It  authorizes  an  export 
payment-in-kind  program,  and  it  en- 


courages the  use  of  processed,  value 
added  products  in  Public  Law  480. 

The  bill's  counter  part  in  the  Senate 
is  S.  2005.  introduced  by  Senator  Jesse 
Helms,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

There  is  broad  support  for  the  con- 
tent of  this  legislation.  Those  express- 
ing support  are:  Com  Refiners  Asso- 
ciation, Dairymen,  Inc.,  Millers  Na- 
tional Federation,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wheat  Growers,  National 
Broiler  Council.  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  National 
Grange,  National  Milk  Producers  Fed- 
eration, National  Pasta  Association, 
Rice  Millers  Federation,  the  Fertilizer 
Institute,  and  United  Egg  Producers.* 


EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF 
CONGRESS  THAT  OUR  U.N. 
DELEGATION  SHOULD  INTRO- 
DUCE A  RESOLUTION  TO  ES- 
TABLISH A  U.N.  PEACEKEEP- 
ING FORCE  TO  REPLACE  THE 
MULTINATIONAL  FORCE  IN 
BEIRUT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKin- 
NEY)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  242,  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  our  United 
Nations  delegation  should  introduce  a 
resolution  to  establish  a  U.N.  peace- 
keeping force  to  replace  the  multina- 
tional force  (MF)  currently  stationed 
in  Beirut.  It  is  clear,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  MF 
would  precipitate  a  resumption  of  full- 
scale  hostilities,  threatening  to  nullify 
the  heroic  efforts  of  the  troops  cur- 
rently deployed  in  Beirut.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  the  marines  have  become  as 
much  a  part  of  the  immediate  prob- 
lems in  Lebanon  as  the  warring  fac- 
tions themselves.  We  can  balance  our 
commitment  to  Lebanese  sovereignty 
and  our  pressing  desire  to  see  our  em- 
battled marines  come  home  through 
the  creation  of  a  neutral,  U.N.-spon- 
sored  force.  With  the  passage  of  the 
Lebanon  resolution  last  September, 
Congress  expressed  its  desire  to  hold 
discussions  within  the  United  Nations 
on  possible  creation  of  a  peacekeeping 
force  in  Beirut.  Those  discussions  have 
been  held.  It  is  time  to  proceed  and  in- 
troduce such  a  resolution  in  the 
United  Nations. 

I  plan  to  submit  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  242  as  a  bipartisan  substi- 
tute to  the  proposed  resolution  calling 
for  the  abrupt  withdrawal  of  the  ma- 
rines, should  such  a  resolution  come 
before  the  House.  I  believe  that  many 
of  my  colleagues,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  would  like  to  urge  the  President 
to  act  on  the  already  discussed  plans 
to  create  a  U.N.  force  to  replace  the 
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MF.  Acting  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  can  fullfill  our  desire  to  bring 
the  marines  home  without  backing  out 
of  our  commitments  in  the  troubled 
Middle  East. 
The  resolution  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  242 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
direct  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  to  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil to  establish  a  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping force  to  replace  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  now  deployed  in 
Beirut.  Lebanon 

Whereas  the  world  community  recognizes 
the  importance  of  an  independent  and  sov- 
ereign Lebanon  and  the  need  for  peace  and 
sUbility  in  the  Middle  East: 

Whereas  the  current  Multinational  Force 
In  Lebanon  is  composed  of  troops  from  the 
United  States.  United  Kingdom.  Prance,  and 
Italy,  and  was  deployed  in  Beirut  to  stabilize 
the  area: 

Whereas  each  country  that  volunteered 
troops  can  be  proud  that  their  men  served 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  under  extremely 
difficult  and  dangerous  conditions: 

Whereas  a  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
force  in  which  many  member  nations  are 


participants  can  better  fulfill  a  neutral 
peacekeeping  role; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Interim 
Force  in  Lebanon  is  composed  of  personnel 
from  seven  countries  and  has  been  deployed 
in  southern  Lebanon  for  the  past  five  years; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  would  be  fully 
supportive  of  a  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing force:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
direct  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  to  introduce  a  resolution  in 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  to  es- 
tablish a  United  Nations  peacekeeping  force 
to  replace  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leba- 
non.* 


ANALYSIS  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1985 
DEFENSE  BUDGET 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.   ADDABBO.   Mr.   Speaker,   for 
the  interest  of  my  colleagues,  I  would 
like  to  give  my  analysis  of  the  fiscal 
year  1985  Defense  budget.  My  remarks 
were  to  have  appeared  in  yesterday's 

1985  PRESIDENrS  BUDGET-MAJOR  PROGRAMS  ELIMINATED 

[In  mnims  m  (Wiaisl 


Congressional  Record  of  February  1, 
1984,  pursuant  to  my  unanimous  con- 
sent, but  they  were  inadvertently  ex- 
cluded from  the  Record  by  the  Public 
Printer. 

I  commend  my  colleague,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  for  his  remarks  of 
yesterday  concerning  the  fiscal  year 
1985  Defense  budget.  As  he  well 
knows,  we  will  have  our  differences 
over  the  Defense  budget  throughout 
the  year. 

I  believe  there  are  many  proper  re- 
quest for  production  in  the  budget, 
but  there  are  also  many  examples  of 
improper  requests  for  production  of 
certain  weapons  systems,  such  as  the 
B-i  bomber  and  the  MX  missile  to 
name  a  few.  These  weapons  systems 
are  not  needed,  and  do  not  add  to  our 
national  defense. 

There  can  be  little  justification  for  a 
17-  to  18-percent  increase  in  Defense 
budget  requests  when  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  1985  shows  reduc- 
tions in  so  many  human  need  pro- 
grams as  depicted  in  the  following  list 
of  major  program  reductions  and 
eliminations: 
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Fiscal  year  1984' 


Fiscal  year  1985 


Program 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Current  policy' 


Presidenl's  budget 


Percentage  reduction 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Budget 
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'  The  1984  amounts  represent  current  level;  1985  current  polcy  amounts  are  estimates  of  the  1984  level  plus  inflation 
2  Less  than  1  percent 


FISCAL  YEAR  1985  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

The  fiscal  year  1985  Defense  budget 
estimate  for  those  items  included  in 
the  annual  Defense  appropriations  bill 
totals  $292.2  billion,  which  excludes  in 
excess  of  $3  billion  estimated  for  con- 
tingencies consisting  mostly  of  pay 
raise  costs.  The  fiscal  year  1985  De- 
fense budget  represents  an  increase  of 
$42.4  billion  more  than  the  $249.8  bil- 
lion appropriated  and  made  available 
to  date  for  fiscal  year  1984.  The  fiscal 
year  1985  request  is  17  percent  more 
than  the  fiscal  year  1984  appropria- 
tions. 

The  press  release  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Weinberger  alludes  to  a  real  in- 
crease in  fiscal  year  1985  budget  au- 
thority of  13  percent  after  adjust- 
ments for  anticipated  inflation.  This 
real  increase,  of  course,  refers  to  the 
total  Department  of  Defense  budget 
which  includes  military  construction, 
family  housing,  and  certain  supple- 
mentals  and  contingencies  anticipated 
in  both  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

The  figures  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  anticipate  proposed 
supplementals  for  fiscal  year  1984  of 
$2.3  billion,  of  which  $1.8  billion  for 
increased  pay  costs  has  already  been 
transmitted  to  Congress  in  January 
1984.  The  remaining  $500  million  is 
contained  in  the  fiscal  1985  budget  ap- 
pendix, and  would  be  used  to  cover 
costs  associated  with  military  oper- 
ations in  Lebanon  and  Grenada,  and 
with  revised  health  benefits,  social  se- 
curity taxes  and  disability  compensa- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Defense  figures 
also  include  an  amount  in  excess  of  $3 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1985  to  cover  ci- 
vilian and  military  pay  raises  and 
other  legislative  proposals.  The  budget 
proposes  a  military  pay  raise  of  5.5 
percent,  and  a  civilian  pay  raise  of  3.5 
percent  both  effective  in  January 
1985. 

The  outlays  estimated  in  the  ac- 
counts covered  in  the  annual  Defense 
appropriations  bill  total  $254.1  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1985  as  compared  with 
$224.9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984  to 
date.  The  $29.2  billion  increase  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1985  equates  to  a  13- 


percent  increase  which  is  not  quite  as 
sharp  an  increase  as  the  17 -percent  in- 
crease projected  in  budget  authority. 
This  simply  means  that  unexpended 
balances  will  continue  to  grow  in  the 
various  Defense  accounts. 

The  budget  authority  increase  in 
fiscal  year  1985  over  fiscal  1984  for  the 
Defense  bill  alone,  is  distributed  by 
military  service  as  follows: 


MILITARY  PERSONNEL/MILITARY  RETIRED  PAY 

Overall  funding  for  active  and  re- 
ser\'e  manpower  requirements  and 
military  retired  pay  increases  by  about 
$2.5  billion  to  a  total  of  $67.8  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  A  summary  table 
follows: 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  ACTIVE  AND  RESERVE 
FORCES  AND  MILITARY  RETIRED  PAY 

I  In  millions  ol  doltars] 


|ln  billions  ol  dollars] 

, 

Fiscal  year— 
1984         1985 

Inaease 

591 

74  5 
986 
1054 
137 

-1-154 

Navy 

79 1 

+  19  5 

Air  Force 

..._...        82  9 

107 

+  22.5 
+  30 

Another  interesting  comparison  is 
the  budget  authority  increase  in  fiscal 
year  1985  over  fiscal  1984  for  the  De- 
fense bill  alone  as  distributed  by  ap- 
propriation accounts. 


[In  billions  of  doUarsj 


Fiscal  year— 
1984         1985 

Increase 

Percent- 
age 
Increase 

Operation  and  maintenance.  . 

725 
856 

26  7 

82  7 
1076 

34  0 

+  10  2 
+  220 

+  73 

+  14  0 

Procurement 

and 

-1-257 
+  273 

The  above  figures  emphasize  the 
trend  toward  large  growth  rates  in  the 
investment  accounts— procurment  and 
RDT&E— while  the  operation  and 
maintenance  accounts  receive  much 
smaller  increases.  This  situation  will 
result  in  the  need  to  provide  large 
amounts  of  funds  in  the  outyears  to 
pay  for  these  major  weapons  systems 
resulting  in  less  funding  availability 
for  the  troops  in  the  field  and  other 
readiness  programs.  Readiness  will 
have  to  suffer  further  in  order  to  fi- 
nance this  "bow  wave"  of  new  weapons 
systems  coming  on  line  in  future 
years. 


Fiscal  year  1984 


Fiscal 
year 
1983 


Supple- 
En-       mentals 
acted        and 
transfers 


Total 


Fiscal 
year 
1985 


(Aange 


Mil  pers .  . 
Ret  pay 

,45.638  47,360 
,,     15,954   16,593 

1,?14  48,574 
202   16,795 

'  67,832 
0 

■f  19.258 
-16795 

Total 

.    61,592  63,953 

1,416  65,369 

67,832 

+  2,463 

'  Includes  J16,913  in  military  retired  pay  under  nem  accrual  accounting 
procedures  begun  in  liscal  year  1985 

Included  in  the  above  amounts  for 
military  personnel  are  their  pay  and 
allowances  plus  the  funds  required  to 
move  personnel  between  duty  stations 
and  the  funds  needed  to  provide  sub- 
sistence to  enlisted  personnel. 

The  major  increases  in  the  military 
personnel  budget  result  from  the 
29,900  increase  in  active  duty  end 
strengths  and  52,200  increase  in  re- 
serve component  end  strengths.  There 
are  also  increases  resulting  from  an- 
nualization  of  the  fiscal  year  1984  pay 
raise  and  new  initiatives  on  the  part  of 
the  Defense  Department  concerning 
the  variable  housing  allowance,  bo- 
nuses and  permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion (PCS)  travel. 

The  Department  has  provided  for  a 
5.5-percent  military  pay  raise  effective 
January  1,  1985,  within  the  de- 
fensewide  contingency  portion  of  the 
overall  budget  request.  If  approved, 
this  pay  raise  would  add  $2.4  billion  to 
the  military  personnel  accounts. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  offsetting 
increases  and  decreases  between  the 
military  personnel  and  military  retired 
pay  accounts.  Effective  in  fiscal  year 
1985,  the  Defense  Department  will 
begin  to  budget  for  military  retired 
pay  under  accrual  accounting  proce- 
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dures.  Under  this  concept,  the  Defense 
budget  will  make  payments  to  a  mili- 
tary retirement  trust  fund  for  the  ac- 
cruing liability  for  retirement  pay- 
ments to  personnel  currently  on  active 
duty.  Payments  to  individual  retirees 
will  be  made  from  the  trust  fund 
under  the  income  security  function  of 
the  Federal  budget.  Since  the  Defense 
Department  no  longer  makes  pay- 
ments to  individual  retirees,  the  mili- 
tary retired  pay  appropriation  was  ter- 
minated. Accrued  retirement  liability 
costs  are  included  in  the  military  per- 
sonnel appropriations.  As  a  result  of 
this  change,  the  defense  budget  will 
reflect  the  retirement  costs  of  current 
active  duty  forces,  a  truer  picture  of 
the  cost  of  today's  defense. 

SUMMARY  Of  ACTIVE  DUTY  END  STRENGTH 
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End  strength  for  the  active  forces  is 
proposed  to  increase  by  29.900  in  fiscal 
year  1985  to  a  total  of  2.165.800.  Re- 
tention and  recruiting  experience  in 
recent  years  has  been  excellent.  End 
strength  goals  have  been  achieved  and 
quality  has  improved.  Even  with  the 
pay  raise  being  capped  at  4  percent, 
the  military  departments  anticipate 
achieving  their  strength  goals  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  An  important  issue  to 
be  addressed  for  fiscal  year  1985  is  the 
impact  on  recruiting  and  retention  of 
a  numl)er  of  factors:  The  improving 
economy,  the  successive  military  pay 
caps,  and  military  compensation  legis- 
lation. 

SUMMARY  OF  GUARD  AND  RESERVE  END  STRENGTH 
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1.004.547 
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End  strength  for  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serves is  proposed  to  increase  by 
52.216  to  a  total  of  1.103.696  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  The  proposed  increases 
result  from  additional  full-time  sup- 
port personnel  of  19.263.  additional  in- 
dividual mobilization  augmentees  of 
3,600,  and  additional  paid  drilling  re- 
servists of  29.353.  One  of  the  major 
issues  to  again  be  addressed  in  fiscal 
year  1985  is  the  mix  of  full-time  sup- 
port persoruiel  between  Active  Guard/ 
Reserve    (AGR)    and    military— civil- 


ian—technicians,  especially  since  the 
Department  has  requested  an  increase 
in  AGR's  only. 

OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 

In  the  operations  and  maintenance 
area,  the  budget  requests  $82.7  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1985,  an  increase  of  $10.1 
billion  or  14  percent  above  the  $72.5 
billion  already  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  In  addition,  the  administra- 
tion has  announced  that  it  will  be  re- 
questing fiscal  year  1984  supplemen- 
tals  totaling  $872.2  million  for  pay  and 
program  increases.  In  real  terms,  the 
fiscal  year  1985  request  for  O&M  is  up 
10.7  percent  and  is  larger  than  any 
amount  since  the  final  year  of  World 
War  II  when  we  had  over  12  million 
troops  in  combat  all  over  the  globe.  In 
fiscal  year  1985  DOD  will  have  only 
2.166,000  personnel  on  active  duty. 

These  appropriations  finance  the 
costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
Armed  Forces,  including  the  Reserve 
components  and  related  support  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
except  military  personnel  costs.  In- 
cluded are  amounts  for  pay  of  civil- 
ians, contract  services  for  maintenance 
of  equipment  and  facilities,  fuel,  sup- 
plies, and  repair  parts  for  weapons  and 
equipment.  Financial  requirements  are 
influenced  by  many  factors,  including 
force  levels  such  as  the  number  of  air- 
craft squadrons.  Army  or  Marine 
Corps  divisions,  installations,  military 
strength  and  deployments,  rates  of 
operational  activity,  and  quantity  and 
complexity  of  major  equipment— air- 
craft, ships,  missiles,  tanks,  et  cetera— 
in  operations. 

The  budget  as  proposed  for  fiscal 
year  1985  provides  day-to-day  support 
to  meet  the  higher  levels  of  readiness 
being  recommended.  For  example, 
major  increases  include  $2.1  billion  for 
additional  depot  maintenance  per- 
formed in-house  in  DOD  industrial  ac- 
tivities: $4.5  billion  for  growth  in  con- 
tracts for  depot  maintenance,  support 
of  new  weapons  systems,  and  base 
maintenance  functions;  and  $2.1  bil- 
lion supports  higher  levels  of  operat- 
ing tempos,  spare  parts,  supply  con- 
sumption, and  real  property  mainte- 
nance. In  addition,  an  increase  of  $485 
million  primarily  reflects  annualiza- 
tion  of  the  fiscal  year  1984  civilian  pay 
raise.  The  single  most  significant  pro- 
gram change  may  well  be  the  Army 
proposal  to  create  a  new  active  light 
infantry  division.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  necessary  10,000  personnel  for  this 
division  will  come  from  within  the  ex- 
isting force  structure  despite  past  tes- 
timony from  the  Army  that  existing 
units  are  short  of  personnel. 

Since  O&M  funding  provides  for 
near-term  readiness,  it  is  no  surprise 
that  the  major  readiness  indicators 
are  projected  to  rise  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  However,  despite  real  growth  of 
10.7  percent  in  the  funds  being  re- 
quested, the  number  of  aircraft  being 
operated  increases  by  only  1.2  percent: 


the  flying  hours  only  increase  by  3.6 
percent:  the  number  of  ships  increases 
by  3.8  percent  while  the  steaming 
hours  only  increases  by  1.8  percent; 
and  finally,  the  number  of  battalion 
training  days  increases  by  only  1.8  per- 
cent. Although  I  have  traditionally 
supported  increases  directly  for  readi- 
ness, I  am  concerned  that  readiness 
items  should  increase  so  slightly  in  a 
year  when  O&M  as  a  whole  has  a  real 
increase  of  over  10  percent.  The  com- 
mittee will  diligently  analyze  this 
large  increase  to  ferret  out  the  fluff 
and  administrative  luxuries  that  could 
well  be  eliminated .  without  adversely 
impacting  on  readiness. 

The  fiscal  year  1984  supplemental 
includes  $580.2  million  for  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  January  1.  1984.  civilian 
pay  raise  of  3.5  percent,  and  $298  mil- 
lion for  several  fact  of  life  increases. 
Of  particular  interest  is  $72.1  million 
included  to  finance  the  cost  of  the 
rescue  operation  in  Grenada  and  an 
additional  $57.5  million  for  the 
unbudgeted  costs  associated  with  the 
continuing  peacekeeping  forces  in  Leb- 
anon. 

PROCUREMENT 

The  proposed  fiscal  year  1985  pro- 
curement budget  is  $107.6  billion,  an 
increase  of  $21.1  billion  or  24.3  percent 
over  the  $86.5  billion  total  funding 
made  available  to  date  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  For  the  third  year  in  a  row.  the 
increase  for  procurement  again  repre- 
sents the  largest  increase  of  any  cate- 
gory in  the  new  Defense  budget.  The 
increase  is  in  addition  to  the  26.4-per- 
cent increase  in  fiscal  year  1981  over 
fiscal  year  1980,  the  30.5-percent  in- 
crease in  fiscal  year  1982  over  fiscal 
year  1981.  and  the  23.5-percent  in- 
crease in  fiscal  year  1983  over  fiscal 
year  1982.  and  the  6.5-percent  increase 
in  fiscal  year  1984  over  fiscal  year 
1983.  Since  fiscal  year  1981,  the  total 
procurement  budget  has  more  than 
doubled. 

The  fiscal  year  1985  budget  contin- 
ues the  trend,  be^un  in  fiscal  year 
1982,  of  procurement  appropriations 
surpassing  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance appropriations  as  the  largest 
category  in  the  budget. 

The  fiscal  year  1985  budget  proposes 
to  delete  a  separate  appropriation  for 
Guard  and  Reserve  equipment  pro- 
curement which  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided for  the  past  several  years.  The 
budget  includes  a  new  appropriation 
request  of  $25  million  for  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  purchases. 

The  Air  Force  procurement  budget 
is  45  percent  of  the  total  and  con- 
sumes about  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
1985  increase.  This  reflects  the  admin- 
istration's emphasis  on  strategic  pro- 
grams like  the  B-1  bomber  and  MX 
missile.  To  put  this  into  perspective, 
the  amount  included  for  the  B-1  alone 
is  greater  than  the  total  of  any  of  the 
Army  procurement  appropriations;  it 


is  more  than  twice  the  total  for  Army 
ammunition  and  three  times  the  total 
for  all  Marine  Corps  procurement. 

The  fiscal  year  1985  budget  includes 
about  $105  million  in  production-relat- 
ed funding  for  binary  chemical  weap- 
ons. A  $124.4  million  request  for  this 
purpose  was  denied  by  Congress  last 
year. 

While  the  total  procurement  budget 
of  $107.6  billion  is  huge,  it  is  $15.1  bil- 
lion less  than  was  projected  for  fiscal 
year  1985  when  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  was  submitted  a  year  ago. 

ARMY  PROCITREMENT 

The  Army  consumes  19  percent  of 
the  procurement  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  a  total  of  $21  billion.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $3.6  billion,  or  20  percent 
over  the  amounts  made  available  in 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  Army  aircraft  procurement 
budget  is  $4  billion,  an  increase  of  $794 
million,  or  25  percent  over  last  year. 
The  total  number  of  aircraft  to  be  pro- 
cured is  260,  including  18  EH-60A 
Quickfix  helicopters,  144  AH-64  attack 
helicopters.  78  UH-60A  Blackhawk 
helicopters,  11  CH-47  Chinook  heli- 
copters, and  9  RC-12D  Guardrail  air- 
craft. This  compares  with  a  total  of 
214  aircraft  funded  last  year. 

The  aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts 
budget  goes  from  $599.4  million  to 
$633.4  million,  a  6-percent  increase. 

The  Army  missile  procurement 
budget  is  $3.4  billion,  an  increase  of 
$587.1  million,  or  21  percent  over  last 
year.  Over  77,000  missiles  are  budg- 
eted, compared  with  about  61,000  in 
the  current  year.  Included  in  the 
budget  are  93  Pershing  II  missiles,  585 
Patriot  air  defense  missiles,  2,360 
Stinger  missiles,  6.026  Laser  Hellfire 
air-to-surface  missiles,  and  18,000 
TOW  antitank  missiles.  The  budget 
also  includes  a  continuation  of  the 
multiyear  contract  for  the  multiple 
launch  rocket  system,  with  50.472  mis- 
siles to  be  procured. 

The  budget  for  procurement  of 
weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles 
is  $5.1  billion,  an  increase  of  $349.6 
million,  or  7  percent  over  last  year,  the 
smallest  increase  of  any  of  the  Army 
procurement  appropriations.  Over 
2,000  tracked  combat  vehicles  are 
budgeted,  slightly  more  than  the 
number  funded  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  The  new  budget  provides  for  pro- 
curement of  710  Bradley  fighting  vehi- 
cles, and  720  M-1  tanks,  a  decrease 
from  the  840  funded  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  The  budget  also  provides 
for  procurement  of  command  post  car- 
riers, armored  personnel  carriers,  artil- 
lery ammunition  support  vehicles,  self- 
propelled  howitzers,  and  recovery  ve- 
hicles. For  weapons  and  other  combat 
vehicles,  the  budget  provides  $936  mil- 
lion, about  the  same  as  the  current 
year.  The  budget  provides  for  procure- 
ment of  132  Sergeant  York  air  defense 
systems. 


The  Army  ammunition  procurement 
budget  is  $2.5  billion,  an  increase  of 
$513.9  million,  or  26  percent  over  last 
year.  Upgraded  81 -millimeter  mortar 
and  105-millimeter  tank  ammunition 
are  being  introduced,  and  production 
rates  for  new  120-millimeter  tank  am- 
munition are  being  increased.  The 
budget  for  production  base  support  in- 
creases from  $155  million  to  $302  mil- 
lion, with  a  large  portion  of  the  in- 
crease going  to  chemical  weapon  pro- 
duction facilities. 

The  other  procurement.  Army 
budget  is  $6  billion,  an  increase  of  $1.3 
billion,  or  29  percent.  For  the  second 
year  in  a  row.  this  is  the  largest  Army 
procurement  increase  in  absolute  and 
percentage  terms  and  continues  as  the 
largest  of  the  Army  procurement  ap- 
propriations. The  increase  is  spread 
about  evenly  among  the  three  budget 
activities:  tactical  and  support  vehi- 
cles, electronic  and  telecommimica- 
tions  equipment,  and  other  support 
equipment.  Procurement  of  remotely 
piloted  vehicles  and  related  electronic 
equipment  is  budgeted  for  the  first 
time  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

NAVY  PROCUREMENT 

The  Navy  procurement  request  of 
$37.2  billion  represents  nearly  35  per- 
cent of  the  total  procurement  budget 
in  fiscal  year  1985.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $5.7  billion,  or  18  percent  from  the 
amounts  made  available  in  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

The  Navy  aircraft  procurement 
budget  is  $11.5  billion,  an  increase  of 
$1.3  billion,  or  13  percent  over  last 
year.  The  total  number  of  aircraft  to 
be  procured  is  287  compared  with  230 
funded  in  the  current  year.  Overall, 
the  aircraft  budget  includes  the  pro- 
curement of  6  A-6E  and  6  EA-6B  air- 
craft, 32  AV-8B  V/STOL  aircraft  for 
the  Marine  Corps,  84  F-18  aircraft,  24 
F-14  aircraft,  10  CH-53E  heavy  lift 
helicopters,  18,  SH-60B  Seahawk  heli- 
copters. 9  P-3C  Orion  aircraft.  6  E-2C 
Hawkeye  aircraft,  8  C-2  COD  aircraft, 
and  8  Adversary  aircraft.  The  aircraft 
modification  budget  increases  from 
$1.4  billion  to  $1.9  billion,  and  the 
spares  and  repair  parts  budget  de- 
creases $440  million  from  $2  billion  to 
$1.6  billion. 

The  Navy  request  for  procurement 
of  weapons  is  $4.7  billion,  an  increase 
of  $848  million,  or  22  percent,  over  the 
amount  provided  for  last  year.  No  Tri- 
dent I  missiles  are  requested,  reflect- 
ing phasedown  of  that  system  and 
preparation  for  production  in  future 
years  of  the  new  Trident  II  ballistic 
missile.  A  total  of  180  sea-launched 
Tomahawk  cruise  missiles  are  request- 
ed, up  from  the  124  provided  last  year. 
The  total  number  of  tactical  missiles, 
which  includes  a  variety  of  airborne 
and  shipborne  weapons,  is  requested 
to  rise  by  78  percent,  from  the  3,700 
total  units  funded  last  year  to  6,600 
units  in  the  current  budget.  There  also 
is  a  26-percent  increase  in  funding  for 


torpedoes  and  other  related  equip- 
ment. The  most  significant  increases 
relates  directly  to  the  multiyear  pro- 
curement of  the  MK-46  torpedo  modi- 
fication program. 

The  shipbuilding  and  conversion 
budget  is  $13.1  billion,  an  increase  of 
$1.7  billion,  or  15  percent  from  last 
year.  A  total  of  38  vessels— new  con- 
struction, conversion,  and  major 
craft— are  included  in  the  budget  re- 
quest, which  includes  the  procurement 
of  one  Trident  submarine,  the  unprec- 
edented annual  procurement  of  4 
SSN-688  attack  submarines,  3  Aegis 
cruisers,  2  LSD-41  landing  ships,  4 
mine  countermeasures  ships,  3  T-AO 
fleet  oilers,  and  3  Surtass  ships,  2  sur- 
veying ships,  and  9  LCAC  landing 
craft.  Although  no  funds  are  being  re- 
quested for  cost  growth,  a  new  catego- 
ry called  potential  cost  growth  is  in 
this  years  request  and  represents  a  re- 
quest of  $187  million. 

The  other  procurement.  Navy 
budget  is  nearly  $6  billion,  an  increase 
of  38  percent  over  last  year.  The  in- 
crease is  spread  across  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  budget  activities  in  this  multi- 
faceted  appropriation. 

The  Marine  Corps  procurement 
budget  is  almost  $2  billion,  an  increase 
of  $237  million,  or  about  14  percent 
from  last  year.  Increases  are  included 
for  ammunition— 8  percent— guided 
missiles  and  equipment— 65  percent— 
and  engineering  and  support— 31  per- 
cent. The  budget  provides  for  procure- 
ment of  4  LVT-7  amphibious  assault 
vehicles  and  240  LVT-7  service  life  ex- 
tensions, 292  light  armored  vehicles. 
500  Hawk  missiles.  800  Stinger  mis- 
siles, and  3,822  TOW  missiles. 

I  believe  as  we  study  the  Navy 
budget  request,  we  must  consider  ex- 
panding our  merchant  fleet  which  is 
so  necessary  to  our  national  defense. 

AIR  FORCE  PROCUREMENT 

The  Air  Force  consumes  45  percent 
of  the  procurement  budget  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  a  total  of  $48.1  billion.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $11.9  billion,  or  33 
percent  over  the  amounts  made  avail- 
able in  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  Air 
Force  consumes  the  largest  portion  of 
the  procurement  budget,  a  fact  ac- 
counted for  in  large  measure  by  the 
procurement  programs  for  the  MX 
missile,  tactical  fighter  aircraft,  and 
the  B-1  bomber. 

The  Air  Force  aircraft  procurement 
budget  is  $28.7  billion,  an  increase  of 
$7.3  billion,  or  34  percent  over  last 
year.  This  appropriation  has  the  larg- 
est increase  by  far  of  all  the  procure- 
ment appropriations,  and  is  continued 
as  the  largest  of  all  procurement  ap- 
propriations. The  new  budget  provides 
for  procurement  of  271  aircraft,  an  in- 
crease from  the  241  funded  in  the  cur- 
rent year.  A  total  of  $5.6  billion  is  in- 
cluded for  procurement  of  34  B-1  air- 
craft, and  an  additional  $1.5  billion  is 
included  for  B-1  advance  procurement. 
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Initial  procurement  funding  is  includ- 
ed in  fiscal  year  1985  for  tactical  fight- 
er derivative  aircraft  which  will  be 
modified  F-15s  or  F-lBs.  Initial  fund- 
ing is  also  provided  for  10  T-46A  next 
generation  trainer  aircraft.  3  C-20A 
special  air  mission  aircraft,  and  2 
range  control  aircraft.  Other  aircraft 
funded  include  48  F-15  aircraft.  150  F- 
16  aircraft.  8  KC-10  tanker  aircraft,  2 
MC-130  special  mission  aircraft.  10  C- 
5B  cargo  aircraft,  and  4  TR-l/U-2  air- 
craft, the  aircraft  modification  pro- 
gram increases  by  22  percent  to  $3.4 
billion.  Major  programs  in  this  catego- 
ry include  the  B-52.  F/RF-4.  C-5.  C- 
130.  C-135.  E-3.  and  the  Civil  Reserve 
Air  Fleet  (CRAF).  The  aircraft  spares 
budget  shows  a  29-percent  increase  to 
$6  billion 

The  Air   force  missile  procurement 
budget  is  $9.8  billion,  an  increase  of  $2 
billion,  or  26  percent  over  last  year. 
The  budget  includes  $2.9  billion  for  40 
MX  missiles  which  accounts  for  the 
largest   portion   of   the   increase,   the 
budget  proposes  to  initiate  Air  Force 
procurement  of  the  Harpoon  missile 
and  includes  initial  procurement  fund- 
ing for  the  new  medium  range  air-to- 
air  missile.  Also,  the  budget  includes 
120  ground  launched  cruise  missiles. 
4.500    Maverick    missiles.   871    HARM 
missiles,    and     156    Stinger    missiles. 
Modification  of  missiles  increases  by 
25  percent  to  $162.3  million  while  mis- 
sile spares  and  repair  parts  increase  by 
90   percent   to   $639.8   million.    Other 
support  programs  increase  by  16  per- 
cent to  $4  billion.  This  category  in- 
cludes a  number  of  space  programs. 
The  budget  proposes  initial  funding  of 
$83    million    for    the    space    defense 
system. 

The  other  procurement.  Air  Force 
budget  is  $9.6  billion,  an  increase  of 
$2.6  billion,  or  38  percent  over  last 
year.  The  munitions  and  associated 
equipment  budget  increases  by  57  per- 
cent to  $1.4  billion.  The  budget  for  ve- 
hicular equipment  increases  by  36  per- 
cent to  $441.6  million.  Electronics  and 
telecommunications  equipment  in- 
creases by  55  percent  to  $2.7  billion, 
and  other  base  maintenance  and  sup- 
port equipment  increases  by  22  per- 
cent to  $5  billion. 

DEFtlNSE  AGENCIES 

Defense  agencies  procurement, 
which  represents  about  1  percent  of 
the  total  DOD  procurement  budget, 
totals  $1.2  billion  in  the  fiscal  year 
1985  budget.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$300  million,  or  32  percent  over  the 
fiscal  year  1984  level.  Funding  of  pro- 
curement items  for  OSD.  Defense  Nu- 
clear Agency.  Defense  communications 
Agency,  Defense  Logistics  Agency,  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency,  and  other 
intelligence  and  related  agencies  are 
included  in  this  appropriation. 

DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  PURCHASES 

The  budget  includes  an  appropria- 
tion request  of  $25  million  for  Defense 
Production    Act    purchases.    A    fiscal 


year  1984  request  of  $200  million  for 
this  program  was  denied  authoriza- 
tion. 

RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT.  TEST.  AND 
EVALUATION 

The  fiscal  year  1985  budget  request 
for  RDT&E  of  $34  billion  is  $7.3  bil- 
lion more  than  was  provided  for  this 
purpose  in  fiscal  year  1984.  This  is  a 
27-percent  increase  over  last  year.  In 
constant  dollars,  the  1985  RDT&E 
budget  shows  a  22-percent  real  growth 
over  the  1984  appropriation,  when  the 
administrations  projected  defense  in- 
flation rate  of  4.9  percent  is  considered 
within  the  overall  RDT&E  program, 
the  budget  request  for  basic  research 
and  advanced  development  is  up  45 
percent  in  constant  dollars  over  last 
year,  strategic  programs  are  up  6  per- 
cent, tactical  programs  are  up  28  per- 
cent, intelligence  and  communications 
are  up  19  percent,  and  program  sup- 
port is  up  13  percent. 

The  budget  includes  a  total  of  $1.53 
billion  for  new  DOD  efforts  on  ballis- 
tic missile  defense  (BMD).  These  "Star 
Wars"  efforts,  called  potentially  feasi- 
ble by  the  Department,  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  Defense  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency.  These  efforts 
are  now  carried  in  the  advanced  devel- 
opment category,  rather  than  in  the 
strategic  category  as  in  former  years, 
thus  accounting  in  part  for  the  growth 
figures  for  those  categories  stated  in 
the  preceding  paragraph. 

In  strategic  programs,  ICBM  mod- 
ernization, which  includes  MX  and 
Midgetman.  is  budgeted  $2.4  billion. 
The  Air  Force  has  also  requested  $508 
million  for  continued  development  of 
the  B-1  bomber.  The  Navy  budgeted 
$2.1  billion  for  the  Trident  II  missile 
system,  and  projects  that  $2.3  billion 
will  be  required  in  fiscal  year  1986  for 
that  program. 

Major  Army  tactical  programs  being 
continued  include  antitactical  mis- 
sile—$92  million— remotely  piloted  ve- 
hicles—$103  million— and  Division  De- 
fense Command  and  Control— $129 
million.  The  Navy  budget  request  in- 
cludes continuation  of  such  tactical 
programs  as  JVX-$198  million- 
DDG-51— $125  million— and  advanced 
light  weight  torpedo— $147  million.  Air 
Force  tactical  programs  being  contin- 
ued include  C-17-$147  million-ad- 
vanced medium  range  air-to-air  mis- 
sile—$218  million— and  precision  loca- 
tion strike  system— $83  million. 

New  starts  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1985  include  the  Army's  advanced 
antitank  weapon— $25  million— the 
Navy's  wide  aperature  array- $15  mil- 
lion, and  the  Air  Force's  advanced  air- 
to-surface  missile— $54  million. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Air  Force  is 
budgeted  to  receive  the  largest  portion 
of  DOD's  RDT&E  funds.  This  year, 
the  relative  shares  are:  Air  Force.  42 
percent;  Navy,  29  percent;  Army.  15 
percent;  and  Defense  agencies.  14  per- 
cent. 


INTELLIGENCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  budget  request  for  intelligence, 
tactical  intelligence  and  related  activi- 
ties, and  communications  contains  sig- 
nificant increases  for  a  number  of  pro- 
gT&ms  and  subprograms,  many  of 
which  are  a  continuation  of  initiatives 
started  in  recent  years.  The  budget  re- 
quest in  these  areas,  while  proposing 
some  new  programs,  appears  to  reflect 
acceptance  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  need  of  moderate  the 
initiation  of  new  programs  in  order  to 
adequately  fund  existing  programs. 

In  the  area  of  communications,  com- 
mand and  control,  significant  in- 
creases are  requested  for  a  number  of 
satellite  programs,  including  the  fol- 
lowing: 

MILSTAR     satellite     pro- 
gram         +$180,000,000 

NAVSTAR  GPS + 100.000.000 

Defense  Satellite  Commu- 
nication System  (DSCS) .  -  200.000.000 
I  hope  the  Defense  Department  does 
not  again  attempt  to  fund  a  rapid  de- 
ployment force  in  Jordan  in  this 
budget  which  I  have  opposed.  If  it  is 
still  the  administration's  desire  to 
fund  this  force,  it  should  be  done  in 
the  open,  and  it  should  be  considered 
by  the  Foreign  Operations  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  and  not  included 
in  a  Defense  appropriations  bill.* 


PRIVATE  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE 

RELIEF    OF    ALBERT    W.    STRA- 

HORN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  private  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Albert  W.  Stra- 
horn  who  has  been  denied  his  rightful 
claim  to  naval  retirement. 

In  1929  Albert  Strahorn  graduated 
from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  and  en- 
tered service  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Early  in 
1930,  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
issued  a  directive  offering  young  offi- 
cers who  had  not  yet  completed  the 
statutory  minimum  years  of  naval 
service,  the  opportunity  to  resign  from 
the  Navy  and  be  recommissioned  in 
the  Naval  Reserve.  This  directive 
sought  to  make  vacancies  available  for 
the  commissioning  of  upcoming  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  graduates  without  ex- 
ceeding the  quota  of  officers  allowed 
in  the  service  as  established  by  Con- 
gress. In  a  letter  from  the  Naval 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  then  Ensign 
Strahorn  was  told  he  would  be  "given 
the  date  of  preference"  which  he  held 
in  the  Navy  as  long  as  he  enlisted  in 
the  Naval  Reserve  within  4  months.  In 
accordance  with  the  Navy's  directive, 
Albert  Strahorn  resigned  from  the 
Navy  on  June  1,  1930  and  was  recom- 
missioned in  the  Naval  Reserve  in 
active  status  on  October  8,  1930. 


After  some  23  years  of  service  in  the 
Naval  Reserve,  including  active  service 
during  World  War  II,  Lieutenant  Stra- 
horn retired  from  the  Naval  Reserve. 
Mr.  Strahorn  retired  in  1953  after 
being  informed  by  the  Bureau  of  Per- 
sonnel that  he  was  qualified  for  retire- 
ment as  a  result  of  "over  minimum 
service. "  Unfortunately.  Mr.  Strahorn 
did  not  receive  a  complete  record  of 
his  retirement  credits  from  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  until  1962. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Strahorn  learned 
that  the  Navy  had  not  credited  him 
with  military  service  during  the  period 
in  which  he  transferred  from  the  Navy 
to  the  Naval  Reserve  under  the  special 
1930  directive,  contrary  to  the  "date  of 
precedent"  promise  made  to  then 
Ensign  Strahorn. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Strahc-n  was  de- 
clared to  be  3  months  short  of  the  re- 
quired 20  years  of  military  service  to 
qualify  for  Navy  retirement.  Since  this 
time.  Mr.  Strahorn  has  petitioned 
twice  to  the  Board  for  Correction  of 
Naval  Records  and  both  times  was  re- 
jected. Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  has  tra- 
ditionally offered  citizens,  after  all 
avenues  of  administrative  recourse 
have  been  exhausted,  a  final  means  of 
resolving  claims  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  this  body  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  live  up  to  the  commitments 
made  to  those  who  have  stood  by  this 
Nation  during  wartime  and  who  have 
served  in  our  Nation's  Armed  Forces. 

Accordingly.  I  am  introducing  pri- 
vate legislation  declaring  the  period  in 
question  as  military  service,  thereby 
making  Mr.  Strahorn  eligible  for  his 
long-awaited  retirement  pay. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  my  bill: 
H.R. 4751 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert  W.  Strahorn 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  entitlement 
of  Albert  W.  Strahorn.  United  States  Naval 
Reser\'e.  Retired.  (Social  Security  Number 
XXX-XX-XXXX)  of  Carmel.  California,  to  re- 
tired pay  under  chapter  67  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  any  retired  pay  which  becomes 
payable  on  the  basis  of  such  entitlement. 
Albert  W.  Strahorn  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
for  the  period  beginning  on  June  1.  1930, 
and  ending  on  October  7.  1930. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  retired  pay  which  becomes 
payable  by  reason  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  l)e  computed  as  though  Albert  W. 
Strahorn  had  become  entitled  to  retired  pay 
under  chapter  67  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  effective  on  December  15.  1965. 

(b)  Any  amounts  of  retired  pay  which 
become  payable  by  reason  of  this  Act  for 
any  months  which  occur  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  in  a 
lump  sum  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
Albert  W.  Strahorn.* 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 

TION     NEEDED     TO      PROVIDE 
FAMINE  RELIEF  TO  AFRICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
strenuous  support  of  an  immediate 
supplemental  appropriation  to  relieve 
the  rampant  famine  which  prevails  in 
Africa.  Currently,  the  most  severely 
stricken  area— the  Sahel— contains 
some  120  million  people  who  are  in 
desperate  need  of  food  assistance.  We 
cannot  ignore  the  urgency  of  this  situ- 
ation. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  realize  the 
potential  devastation  and  significant 
loss  of  lives  if  indeed  we  do  not  move 
quickly  to  provide  the  United  States 
share  of  the  approximate  3  million 
tons  of  needed  food.  We  must  also  rec- 
ognize the  threat  of  basic  infra- 
structural  breakdowns  which  could  be 
precipitated  by  the  prevailing  drought 
and  the  dire  need  for  agriculture  as- 
sistance. 

I  would  submit  to  my  colleagues  that 
such  a  bleak  picture  should  never  be 
the  sole  determinant  for  the  action 
which  many  of  us  urge  today.  Rather, 
this  country  should  consistently  evalu- 
ate continuing  needs  in  Africa  and 
other  countries,  and  remain  steadfast 
in  our  pledge  to  provide  needed  assist- 
ance. 

We  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  our 
own  pledges  of  food  assistance  to 
Africa  have  fallen  far  below  historical 
levels.  In  fact,  such  assistance  has 
fallen  to  under  25  percent  of  immedi- 
ate African  need.  This  is  appalling, 
and  I  would  urge  that  this  House  move 
expeditiously  in  the  passage  of  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  to  address 
this  matter.* 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY:  A 
NATIONAL  DAY  OF  CELEBRA- 
TION OF  GREEK  AND  AMERI- 
CAN DEMOCRACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Neal)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced today  a  resolution  which 
would  designate  March  25,  1984.  and 
each  March  25  thereafter.  "Greek  In- 
dependence Day:  A  National  Day  of 
Celebration  of  Greek  and  American 
Democracy." 

I  have  done  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
full  knowledge  that  such  a  resolution 
is  highly  unusual,  if  not  unique.  It  is 
not  common  for  the  Congress  to  offi- 
cially recognize  for  celebration  a  his- 
torical event  that  is  not  peculiarly 
American. 

That  notwithstanding.  I  believe  that 
our  common  experience  with  democra- 
cy  has   forged   a   bond   between   the 


Greek  and  American  peoples;  and  that 
it  is  both  worthy  and  appropriate  that 
we  join  in  the  celebration  of  Greek  In- 
dependence. 

More  than  2,000  years  ago,  the  an- 
cient Greeks  flourished  under  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  in  which 
the  supreme  power  to  govern  was 
vested  in  the  people.  In  setting  up  our 
representative  democracy,  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  drew  heavily  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  the  ancient  Greeks;  and 
while  there  are  many  differences  be- 
tween modern  American  and  ancient 
Greek  democracy,  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples are  strikingly  similar. 

The  high  value  we  place  upon  indi- 
vidual freedoms  and  equal  justice— and 
our  constitutional  precept  of  trial  by 
jury— can  be  traced,  for  example,  to 
the  ancient  Greeks.  Aside  from  law,  of 
course,  our  lives  as  people  and  as  a 
nation  are  touched  daily  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Greek  philosophy,  art,  archi- 
tecture, medicine,  and  language. 

Greek  Independence  Day  commemo- 
rates the  beginning,  in  1821.  of  an  up- 
rising against  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
which  had  ruled  Greece  in  a  despotic 
way  for  some  400  years.  The  Greek 
Revolution,  coming  about  50  years 
after  our  own  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, was  enspirited  by  the  American 
Revolution.  It  lasted  8  years,  until  fi- 
nally—with the  help  of  Russia, 
France,  and  England— the  Ottoman 
yoke  was  thrown  off.  In  forming  a  new 
democratic  government,  the  founders 
of  modern  Greece  looked  again  to  the 
American  experience.  Thus  it  may  be 
said  that  bread  cast  upon  the  waters 
in  ancient  days  came  home  to  Hellene. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting.  I  believe, 
that  we  join  with  the  people  of  Greece 
in  celebrating  one  of  mankind's  great- 
est achievements— the  capacity,  given 
the  chance,  to  govern  itself.  It  is  an 
opportunity  that  both  we  and  the 
people  of  Greece  share  gratefully,  a 
stewardship  we  accept  gladly,  and  a 
right  we  guard  passionately.  Let  us, 
then,  celebrate  it  together. 

The  resolution  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  468 

Joint  resolution  designating  March  25.  1984. 
and  every  March  25  thereafter,  as  'Greek 
Independence  Day:  A  National  Day  of 
Celebration  of  Greek  and  American  De- 
mocracy" 

Whereas  the  ancient  Greeks  developed 
the  concept  of  democracy,  in  which  the  su- 
preme power  to  govern  was  vested  in  the 
people;  and 

Whereas  the  founding  fathers  of  the 
United  States  of  America  drew  heavily  upon 
the  political  and  philosophical  experience  of 
ancient  Greece  in  forming  our  representa- 
tive democracy;  and 

Whereas  March  25.  1984.  marks  the  183rd 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  freed  the  Greek  people  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire;  and 

Whereas  the  founders  of  modem  Greece. 
in  their  turn,  looked  to  the  American  expe- 
rience in  forming  their  new  government: 
and 
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Whereas  these  and  other  ideals  have 
forged  a  close  bond  t)etween  our  two  nations 
and  their  peoples:  and 

Whereas  it  is  proper  and  desirable  to  cele- 
brate with  the  Greek  people,  juid  to  reaf- 
firm the  democratic  principles  from  which 
our  two  great  nations  sprang;  Now  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  March  25, 
1984.  and  each  March  25  thereafter,  is  desig- 
nated "Greek  Independence  Day:  A  Nation- 
al Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and  Ameri- 
can Democracy."  and  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the 
designated  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities.* 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  MORTGAGE 
REVENUE  BOND  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hoase,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  reauthorize 
the  mortgage  revenue  bond  program;  a 
program  which  was  has  made  housing 
affordable  for  millions  of  Americans. 
Though  over  three-fourths  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  co- 
sponsored  legislation  like  this  during 
the  first  congressional  session,  the 
program  was  allowed  to  expire  on  De- 
cember 31,  1983,  when  the  House 
failed  to  act  on  H.R.  4170.  the  Tax 
Reform  Act.  into  which  it  had  been  in- 
corporated. 

Mortgage  revenue  bonds  have  been 
an  invaluable  source  of  financing  for 
the  housing  industry,  with  particular 
impact  during  the  recent  period  of 
high  interest  rates.  When  buyers  were 
priced  out  of  the  market  by  high  fi- 
nancing costs,  bonds  were  an  impor- 
tant source  of  housing  capital.  In  1982, 
for  example,  more  than  one-third  of 
all  first-time  home  buyers  in  this 
country  received  financing  through 
the  use  of  mortgage  revenue  bonds. 
And  in  1983,  roughly  220,000  families 
bought  homes  with  capital  generated 
through  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds. 

My  State  of  Washington  only  re- 
cently created  a  housing  finance 
agency.  Until  the  formation  of  this 
agency.  Washington  home  buyers  were 
imable  to  take  advantage  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  mortgage  revenue  bond  pro- 
gram. Now,  when  this  funding  mecha- 
nism is  finally  available  to  Washing- 
ton citizens,  authority  to  issue  the 
bonds  has  been  allowed  to  expire. 

As  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislatures  emphasized  in  testimony 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee: 

Mortgage  revenue  bonds  constitute  a  valu- 
able use  of  State  and  local  credit.  Moreover, 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  represent  a  pro- 
gram where  volume  is  controlled  and  where 
losses  to  the  Federal  Treasury  are  limited. 

Indeed,  housing  has  long  been  a  pri- 
mary stimulant  of  economic  activity 


and  an  industry  which  helps  lead  the 
Nation  out  of  recession.  Mortgage  rev- 
enue bonds  are  one  of  the  tools  which 
help  housing  fulfill  that  pivotal  role. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  mort- 
gage revenue  bonds  to  the  housing 
construction  industry  and  to  America's 
home  buyers,  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
act  quickly  to  reauthorize  the  pro- 
gram. I  am  submitting  legislation 
today  to  reemphasize  the  vital  nature 
of  these  bonds,  and  to  restate  my  in- 
terest in  seeing  the  program  approved 
at  the  earliest  date  possible.  I  urge  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  make 
the  extension  of  this  authority  a  high 
priority  during  the  first  weeks  of  this 
session.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  MacKay)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  I  was  unable  to  be  present  on 
the  House  floor  to  cast  my  vote  on 
final  passage  of  H.R.  1904,  to  extend 
the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Adop- 
tion Reform  Act. 

Had   I   been  able   to   be  present.   I 
would  have  voted  "yes"  on  H.R.  1904. 

I  appreciate  having  this  opportunity 
to  state  my  position  for  the  Record.* 


KICKING  THE  HOMELESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
statement  January  31.  the  day  before 
yesterday,  the  President  offered  the 
opinion  that  there  are  vast  numbers  of 
homeless  people  who  are  homeless  by 
choice.  That  is  very  much  like  saying 
that  the  hungry  are  that  way  because 
they  are  hungry  by  choice,  that  the 
mentally  ill  are  happy  being  mentally 
ill.  or  that  the  cold  find  joy  in  shiver- 
ing. Blaming  the  victim  does  not  cure 
the  problem.  It  never  has.  and  it  never 
will. 

The  White  House  claims  that  there 
is  a  study  that  shows  as  many  as  one- 
fourth  of  the  homeless  have  refused 
help.  That  does  not  prove  that  even 
those  unfortunates  enjoy  their  condi- 
tion. All  it  proves  is  that  they  are  so  ill 
that  they  cannot  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  an  offer  of  assistance 
and  a  threat  to  their  well  being. 
Indeed,  in  hearings  on  homelessness  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  which 
I  have  the  honor  of  chairing,  which  we 
held  December  15.  1982.  the  last  week 
of  the  lame  duck  session,  the  record 
shows  that  many  of  the  young,  chron- 
ically mentally  ill  "often  reject  offers 
of  ongoing  outpatient  treatment  or 
hospitalization."  That  is  a  direct  quote 


from  the  hearings  and  the  proceedings 
that  we  held  that  week  in  1982. 
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But  this  did  not  mean  these  people 
were  the  happy  bums  that  the  Presi- 
dent portrays;  it  simply  means  that, 
again,  from  the  testimony,  and  I 
quote:  "Traditional  treatment  meth- 
ods do  not  work  with  this  subgroup, 
this  particular  small  subgroup."  Many 
people  who  are  young,  male,  and 
chronically  sick  end  up  on  the  streets. 
Apparently  this  subgroup  is  the  one 
that  the  President  cited  as  being 
people  who  could  get  along  fine  if  they 
just  wanted  to.  But  there  is  not  a 
shred  of  evidence  that  shows  the  men- 
tally ill  can  just  wish  their  illness 
away,  any  more  than  the  sores  and 
dirt  of  street  life  can  be  simply  wished 
away.  No;  it  takes  real  care  and  real 
baths  to  get  rid  of  the  sores  and  dirt, 
and  it  takes  real  care  to  deal  with  the 
illness  that  plagues  so  many  of  the 
homeless. 

The  homeless  are  not  by  any  meas- 
ure, not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, happy  vagabonds.  In  a  followup 
hearing  on  homelessness  held  here  in 
Washington  last  week  on  Wednesday, 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  found  that 
the  problem  is  greater  than  ever.  The 
homeless  are  not  living  in  shelters  be- 
cause they  like  it  or  because  that  is 
what  they  want;  they  simply  have  no 
other  choice.  Some  of  them  of  course 
are  not  insane,  some  of  them  may  be 
sick,  but  our  testimony  included  the 
remark  that  if  some  of  the  street 
people  did  not  get  help  soon,  they 
might  really  become  mentally  ill.  And 
the  homeless  themselves  reaffirmed 
the  1982  testimony:  They  are  anything 
but  happy  with  their  situation.  Many 
of  them  tragically  come  from  perfectly 
ordinary  normal  backgrounds,  and 
have  simply  just  run  out  of  luck.  Many 
of  them  want  help,  but  there  is  no  way 
that  they  can  get  into  the  care  system 
simply  because  they  have  no  address, 
or  do  not  know  where  to  go.  or  cannot 
find  an  agency  that  can  or  will  meet 
their  needs. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Ronald  Reagan 
became  a  street  person  tonight.  How 
would  he  go  about  finding  a  job?  It 
would  be  hard,  because  he  would  not 
have  a  phone  to  answer  if  some  em- 
ployer happened  to  call  in  response  to 
an  application.  He  would  not  have  an 
address  to  receive  mail  from  any  pro- 
spective employer.  He  would  probably 
not  have  any  references  to  offer.  He 
would  have  a  difficult  time  even  get- 
ting to  a  prospective  interview,  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  money.  He 
would  have  difficulty  in  making  him- 
self presentable,  because  the  homeless 
do  not  enjoy  a  bath  every  day.  and 
there  is  no  place  to  keep  a  set  of  clean 
clothes  if  you  live  on  the  street.  That 
is  the  reality  of  homelessness:  Not 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world  is  it 
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possible  to  lift  yourself  into  the  main- 
stream of  life,  alone  and  unaided, 
broke  and  a  stranger,  unskilled  and 
friendless. 

It  is  easy  for  the  comfortable  to  kick 
the  poor,  and  that  is  what  Mr.  Reagan 
did.  But  if  he  had  gone  out  and  moved 
among  them,  as  I  did.  and  as  some  of 
my  colleagues  did.  he  would  see  a  dif- 
ferent world.  He  would  see  that  even 
in  the  case  of  mental  illness  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  fun:  he  would  see  that  living 
on  the  street  is  not  easy;  he  would  see 
that  those  who  are  on  the  streets  are 
there  because  they  have  no  choice,  or 
have  no  idea  of  who  or  what  they  are, 
and  no  way  of  getting  help.  Or  even  if 
Mr.  Reagan  were  to  go  into  a  church 
basement  two  blocks  from  his  present 
residence,  he  would  find  homeless 
people,  desperate  for  help,  and  looking 
for  just  a  little  solace.  They  are  not 
there  because  they  want  to  be.  They 
are  not  there  because  they  enjoy  the 
handouts.  They  have  no  choice,  ajid 
they  have  no  other  place  to  go. 

The  homeless  are  by  and  large  those 
with  the  least  skills.  They  have  the 
least  to  offer  any  prospective  employ- 
er. Some  may  be  ill.  Some  may  be 
mentally  disturbed.  But  in  no  case  do 
they  have  the  resources  of  friends  and 
families,  nor  even  access  to  the  pitiful 
welfare  system  such  as  it  is.  Neither 
can  they  get  adequate  mental  health 
care.  They  are  trapped,  prisoners  of 
their  own  weaknesses,  and  bound  to 
their  helplessness  by  the  bonds  of  our 
own  indifference.  It  is  incredible  that 
in  the  face  of  all  reality  and  in  abso- 
lute ignorance  of  all  evidence,  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  could  so  cal- 
lously dismiss  the  needs  and  wants  of 
the  most  helpless  people  among  us— 
those  modern-day  lepers,  the  street 
people. 

Witness  after  witness,  both  in  1982 
and  just  last  week,  told  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  how  strained  com- 
munity resources  are  by  the  vast  and 
growing  numbers  of  the  homeless. 
Witness  after  witness  detailed  what 
communities  are  tying  to  do,  what 
dedicated  volunteers  are  trying  to  do, 
and  how  overwhelmed  they  are.  The 
sad  and  brutal  fact  is  that  the  number 
of  homeless  people  is  growing,  and  no 
one  can  say  either  how  big  that  popu- 
lation is  or  how  vast  it  might  yet 
become. 

The  problems  of  the  homeless  will 
not  be  solved  by  kicking  them.  These 
people  are  already  down  and  out. 
What  they  need  is  a  helping  hand. 
They  need  housing,  they  need  treat- 
ment, they  need  training.  That  is  what 
would  enable  them  to  start  making 
some  choices  in  their  lives.  As  it  is 
today,  they  have  no  choices;  they 
either  live  on  the  streets  or  they  live 
not  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  you  do  not  have  to  go 
to  Calcutta.  Americans  are  dying  on 
the  streets  right  now.  Truthfully,  the 
street  people  have  been  aban(loned. 


They  have  no  family,  nor  friends,  and 
there  is  no  agency,  public  or  private, 
that  meets  their  most  basic  needs.  The 
best  they  can  get  is  a  little  emergency 
shelter,  an  occasional  meal,  and  ever 
so  rarely,  a  little  real  compassion,  a 
little  real  help.  But  their  numbers  are 
so  great,  their  needs  so  overwhelming, 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  or  respon- 
sible course  but  to  try  and  establish 
programs  that  can  provide  the  help 
that  is  essential.  Sending  the  homeless 
to  the  jails  only  multiplies  their  prob- 
lems; returning  them  to  mental  insti- 
tutions is  neither  workable  nor  eco- 
nomical, let  alone  effective.  The  home- 
less need  help,  but  there  is  no  system 
to  provide  that  help.  They  need  com- 
passion, but  the  President  appears  to 
offer  them  less  than  he  would  a  cring- 
ing dog. 

Yesterday,  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues joined  me  in  an  invitation  to 
the  President  to  get  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  realities  of  street 
people  and  shelters  for  the  homeless. 
We  invited  him  to  visit  with  us  the  big- 
gest shelter  for  the  homeless  in  this 
country— the  same  shelter  where  we 
conducted  our  hearing  last  week- 
three  blocks  from  the  Capitol,  and 
within  easy  sight  of  a  favorite  water- 
ringhole  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  a 
hotel  that  Mr.  Reagan  likes  to  visit  on 
political  occasions.  Maybe  just  maybe, 
one  night  he  would  pass  up  the  glitter 
and  go  see  the  grime.  Maybe  he  would 
then  learn  something  about  what 
street  people  must  face  every  hour  of 
every  day.  Maybe  then  he  would  see 
how  little  power  the  homeless  have 
over  their  lives,  much  less  power  or  in- 
fluence over  the  powers  that  be. 

It  solves  no  problem  to  blame  the 
victims.  The  homeless  are.  of  all  the 
victims  in  this  world,  least  responsible 
for  their  plight,  least  able  to  alter 
their  circumstances,  least  able  to  find 
their  way.  It  is  a  shame,  an  indictment 
of  our  own  indifference  that  they  are 
ignored,  and  a  greater  shame  yet  that 
our  President,  Mr.  Reagan  chooses  to 
spit  on  them,  rather  than  offer  even  a 
glimmer  of  interest  or  compassion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  for  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  letter  to  Mr.  Reagan 
signed  by  myself  and  11  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  a  copy  of  the  newspaper 
article  to  which  I  referred  earlier. 

The  letter  and  article  follow: 
House   of   Representatives,   Stjb- 
committee  on  housing  and  com- 
MUNITY   Development,    Commit- 
tee  ON    Banking.    Finance   and 
Urban  Aftairs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  1,  1984. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan, 

The  President,  The  White  House,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  is  tragic  that  you 
believe  the  thousands  of  homeless  individ- 
uals and  families  who  are  huddled  on  the 
streets  of  our  cities,  housed  in  temporary 
shelters  or  lined  up  to  receive  food  are  living 
that  way  because  they  choose  to  do  so.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 


Last  week,  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Subcommittee  held  a  nine- 
hour  hearing  in  a  shelter  for  500  homeless 
people  that  is  operated  by  the  Center  for 
Creative  Non-Violence  !CCNV)  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C— only  two  miles  from  your  door- 
step. Thirty-seven  witnesses— representing 
the  Governors"  Conference:  the  Conierence 
of  Mayors:  and  voluntary  service  providers 
from  Boston.  Phoenix,  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco.  Chicago,  New  York,  Birmingham, 
Detroit,  Orange  County.  California,  Balti- 
more, and  Washington.  D.C:  the  Sa'vation 
Army:  church  volunteers:  and  individual 
homeless  people— provided  clear  and  uncon- 
troverted  testimony  that  the  homeless  are 
not  suffering  by  choice  and  that  local  com- 
munity resources  are  stretched  to  the  break- 
ing point  in  trying  to  address  the  need,  the 
homeless  need  jobs,  training,  affordable 
housing,  medical  and  sometimes  psychiatric 
assistance— not  an  assertion  that  the  prob- 
lem does  not  exist. 

In  this,  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world, 
it  is  an  indictment  of  our  social  policies  that 
we  have  not  taken  care  of  our  most  vulnera- 
ble and  desperate  citizens.  We  call  upon 
you.  the  elected  leader  of  this  nation,  to  join 
us,  the  elected  representatives  of  the  home- 
less, as  well  as  the  well-housed,  citizens  of 
this  nation,  in  solving  this  problem. 

As  a  beginning,  we  urge  you  to  support 
the  appropriation  of  $60  million  authorized 
by  Public  Law  98-181.  which  would  be  used 
by  communities  and  nonprofit  organizations 
to  provide  shelters  and  supportive  services 
in  communities  that  have  the  greatest  need 
to  care  for  their  homeless  residents. 

In  addition,  immediate  efforts  should  be 
undertaken  to  provide  desperately  needed 
psychiatric  care  for  deinstitutionalized 
mental  patients  who  are  incapable  of  work- 
ing and  caring  for  themselves  without  feder- 
al financial  help. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  invite  you  to 
return  with  us  to  the  shelter  operated  by 
the  CCNV,  to  meet  the  dedicated  volunteers 
and  the  guests  who  are  sheltered  there.  The 
General  Services  Administration   has  per- 
mitted the  building  to  be  used  as  a  shelter 
until  March  31.  1984,  when  the  building  will 
be   offered   for   sale.   Given   the   desperate 
need  for  housing,  we  urge  you  to  direct  the 
G.S.A.  to  make  the  building  available  until 
all  of  the  500  people  sheltered  there  each 
night  find  permanent,  affordable  and  safe 
housing  alternatives. 
Sincerely. 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  Chairman,  Bruce  P. 
Vento,   Mary   Rose  Oakar,   Parren  J. 
Mitchell,      Barney      Frank.      Marcy 
Kaptur,    William    J.    Coyne.    Charles 
Schumer.   Jerry    M.    Patterson,    Mike 
Lowry.  Sander  M.  Levin.  Jim  Cooper. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb..  1.  1984] 

Homeless  Choose  to  Be.  Reagan  Says 

(By  Jaun  Williams) 

Chicago.  Jan.  31.— President  Reagan,  re- 
sponding in  a  television  intenlew  and  a  po- 
litical speech  to  charges  that  his  administra- 
tion has  favored  the  rich  over  the  poor,  and 
said  today  that  people  sleeping  on  outdoor 
grates  in  cities  are  homeless  ""by  choice."" 

Asked  on  AEC"s  "Good  Morning,  Amer- 
ica"" in  an  interview  from  the  White  House 
why  "people  across  this  country  .  .  .  say, 
'Yes  he  is  the  nicest  man  and  we  like  him 
but  his  policies  are  causing  misery." "" 
Reagan  responded  that  his  administration  is 
spending  more  on  programs  for  the  needy, 
health  care  and  food  stamps. 
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"What  we  have  found  in  this  country,  and 
maybe  were  more  aware  of  it  now."  Reagan 
added,  is  one  problem  that  we've  had,  even 
in  the  best  of  times,  and  that  is  the  people 
who  are  sleeping  on  the  grates,  the  home- 
less who  are  homeless,  you  might  say.  by 
choice." 

White  House  spokesman  Anson  FranKlin 
said  later  that  some  studies  show  that  as 
much  as  25  percent  of  the  homeless  refuse 
help  from  government  agencies.  Reagan 
added  in  the  television  interview  that  the 
problem  has  been  aggravated"  by  new  laws 
requiring  some  mental  institutions  to  re- 
lease disturbed  persons  when  "they  have  no 
place  to  go". 

Later  today,  in  a  speech  here  at  a  conven- 
tion of  concrete,  gravel  and  stone  producers. 
Reagan  charged  that  political  opponenU 
who  say  his  policies  favor  the  rich  are 
trying  to  appeal  to  "greed  and  envy." 

"As  the  political  rhetoric  heats  up."  he 
said,  there  will  be  those  trying  to  appeal  to 
greed  and  envy— make  no  mistake  that  that 
is  what  they  are  trying  to  do— who  suggest 
our  tax  program  favors  the  rich.  This  is  the 
same  anti-business,  anti-success  attitude 
that  brought  this  country  to  the  brink  of 
economic  disaster." 

"The  finger-pointers  and  hand-wringers  of 
today  were  the  policy  makers  of  yesterday." 
Reagan  said,  and  they  gave  us  economic 
stagnation  and  double-digit  inflation.  There 
was  only  one  thing  fair  about  their  policies: 
they  didnt  discriminate,  they  made  every- 
one miserable." 

The  estimated  $30,000  to  $35,000  cost  of 
the  presidential  trip  here  was  paid  by  the 
government  rather  than  the  Reagan-Bush 
"84  campaign.  White  House  spokesman 
Larry  Speakes  said  White  House  and  cam- 
paign lawyers  made  a  judgment  that  the 
trip  was  not  political  because  he  doesn't 
have  any  reelect  me'  in  the  speech"  and 
•  that  it  is  no  different  from  speeches  we've 
been  making  for  three  years."  Ed  Rollins, 
the  Reagan  Bush  campaign  director,  told 
the  Cable  News  Network  in  an  interview 
that  the  trip  is  official  business.  It's  not  a 
partisan  campaign  trip  .  .  .  he's  not  asking 
anyone  to  vote  for  him.  He's  going  on  total- 
ly about  his  programs  that  have  .  .  . 
worked." 

In  the  "Good  Morning.  America"  inter- 
view. Reagan  branded  the  charge  that  he 
favors  the  rich  as  an  absolute  falsehood." 
He  contended  that  President  Kennedy  pro- 
posed tax  cuu  that  offered  more  benefits 
for  the  rich  than  his  do.  In  his  speech  here 
to  4.000  members  of  the  International  Con- 
crete and  Aggregates  Industries.  Reagan 
drew  a  sharp  contrast  between  his  critics 
complaints  about  economic  policies  that 
favor  the  rich  and  their  "distasteful'  atti- 
tude toward  the  profit  motive. 

"I  for  one  have  no  trouble  with  the  profit 
motive. "  he  said.  When  people  are  free  to 
work  for  themselves,  they  work  longer  and 
harder  .  .  it  hasn't  been  perfect  and  our 
country  has  made  mistakes  but  with  free- 
dom and  the  profit  motive  we  have  achieved 
greatness  as  a  nation."  Reagan  said  he  re- 
jected the  proposition  that  supporting  gov- 
ernment programs  for  the  poor  is  a  form  of 
charity.  He  said  charity  is  a  reflection  of 
what  an  individual  chooses  to  do  with  his  or 
her  money  and  not  what  one  group  feels  the 
government  should  do  with  everyone's 
money. 

The  president  said  working  people  can  see 
the  beneficial  results  of  his  economic  pro- 
gram in  the  rising  rate  of  real  wages  and  the 
record  number  of  people  now  employed.  He 
did  not  mention  the  8.2  percent  unemploy- 
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ment  rate  and  said  that,  despite  lower  infla- 
tion and  interest  rates,  much  remains  to  be 
done. 

•Turning  the  economy  around  was  priori- 
ty No.  1."  he  .said.  "Now  we  can  turn  to  the 
equally  difficult  task  of  streamlining  gov- 
ernment, making  it  more  efficient  and  re- 
sponsive." 

Among  the  unfinished  work  Reagan  listed 
was  the  $180  billion  budget  deficit.  But  he 
got  the  most  applause  of  the  day  when  he 
told  the  convention  that  he  will  not  raise 
taxes  to  reduce  the  deficit. 


TOM  CLARK:  AN  AMERICAN 
GENTLEMAN 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  congressional  recess,  the  Nation 
lost  an  outstanding  citizen  and  a  true 
American  gentleman.  On  December  7, 
1983.  Mr.  Thomas  Raymond  Clark 
died. 

I  am  sure  many  in  this  Chamber 
have  benefited  throughout  the  years 
from  the  consultation  and  advice  of 
Mr.  Tom  Clark.  Tom.  as  an  executive 
of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  served  his 
country  with  honor  and  heroism  as  a 
sailor  during  World  War  II.  He  then 
joined  the  General  Electric  Co.,  where 
he  served  with  distinction  until  he  re- 
tired in  1982.  The  last  20  years  of  his 
illustrious  career,  he  spent  as  the  man- 
ager of  GE  operations  in  Washington. 
D.C..  with  responsibility  for  energy- 
generation  matters.  Prior  to  his  serv- 
ice in  Washington.  Tom  built  up  an 
outstanding  reputation  in  the  service 
of  his  company  and  the  Nation  in 
frontier  fields  such  as  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power  for  military 
and  civilian  uses  and  in  the  production 
of  special  nuclear  material  for  the  de- 
fense and  security  of  our  Nation. 

Tom  had  an  outstanding  under- 
standing of  the  critical  importance  of 
energy  to  the  security  and  welfare  of 
our  Nation.  All  of  us  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  educating  us  on  this 
matter.  We  have  not  as  yet  attained 
the  goal  he  advocated  which  was  the 
attainment  of  independence  of  foreign 
sources  for  our  basic  energy  supplies 
but  he  did  accomplish  much  in  point- 
ing out  the  road.  Although  with  the 
loss  of  his  counsel  and  guidance  it  will 
be  more  difficult  to  reach  our  objec- 
tive, we  can,  in  the  honor  of  his 
memory,  work  harder  toward  the  goal 
of  energy  independence  which  he  so 
strongly  advocated. 

Tom.  in  addition  to  his  many  official 
responsibilities  found  time  to  devote 
to  many  civic  and  social  functions.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Americans  for  Energy  Inde- 
pendence which  spent  so  much  time  in 
the  education  of  the  public  concerning 
energy  production  and  conservation. 
He  also  found  time  to  devote  efforts  to 
the  support  of  the  theatrical  arts.  He 


had  a  great  interest  in  music  and  was 
an  accomplished  musician. 

We  all  will  miss  Tom's  counsel  and 
friendship.  Although  our  loss  will  be 
great  with  the  passing  of  such  an  out- 
standing American  gentleman,  I  am 
sure  the  grief  of  his  outstanding 
family  will  be  even  greater.  I  want  to 
extend  to  his  most  gracious  and  devot- 
ed wife.  Jane  Mitchell  Clark,  and  to 
his  beautiful  and  devoted  daughter. 
Sally  Mitchell  Clark,  my  sincerest 
sympathy  on  their  great  loss.  May 
God  bless  you  and  keep  you  both. 

I  would  like  to  include  two  excellent 
public  statements  made  in  memoriam 
of  Tom's  death.  One  is  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  in 
memory  of  Tom.  The  other  is  an  arti- 
cle written  by  Llewellyn  King,  the 
publisher  of  the  EJnergy  Daily.  I  com- 
mend both  of  these  statements  to  my 
colleagues  since  they  reflect,  from  my 
own  knowledge,  a  number  of  outstand- 
ing characteristics  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can, Tom  Clark. 

Resolution  in  Memory  of  Tom  Clark 
Whereas,    Tom    Clark  .worked    diligently 
and   tirelessly    through    the   years   for   the 
General  Electric  Company;  and 

Whereas,  his  service  to  his  company  in 
turn  benefited  the  U.S.  commercial  nuclear 
industry;  and 

Whereas,  in  a  long  and  productive  career 
as  an  industry  executive,  he  played  an  in- 
strumental role  in  the  development  of  com- 
mercial nuclear  power,  thereby  serving  the 
Nation;  and 

Whereas,  for  many  years  he  served  as  an 
advisor  to  Members  and  staff  of  the  Con- 
gress and  officials  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment who  were  responsible  for  our  Na- 
tion's energy  policies;  and 

Whereas,  he  was  recognized  by  industry 
and  government  as  a  creative  and  conscien- 
tious contributor  in  matters  of  national 
energy  policy;  and 

Whereas,  he  was  a  good  friend  and  was 
loved,  honored  and  respected  by  all  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  him;  now.  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  ex- 
tends its  heartfelt  grief  at  his  passing  to  his 
wife  Jane  and  daughter  Sally. 


[Prom  the  Energy  Daily.  Monday.  Dec.  12. 
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Tom  Clark,  an  American  Gentleman 

(By  Llewellyn  King) 

My  first  meeting  with  Thomas  Clark,  the 
revered  former  General  Electric  lobbyist 
who  died  in  Cincinnati  last  week,  was  not  an 
auspicious  one.  He  was  upset  by  an  article  I 
had  written  in  the  trade  paper  Nucleonics 
Week  and  planned,  as  he  said,  to  straighten 
out  the  young  whippersnapper.  He  asked 
me  to  meet  him  at  the  University  Club  and 
we  settled  down  in  the  men's  grill  to  do 
battle.  Half  way  through  he  said.  "I  think  I 
like  you  "  And  so  we  gave  up  cur  discussion 
and  had  probably  more  gins  than  were  good 
for  us  and  a  rattling  good  time. 

Tom  was  an  institution  in  Washington:  a 
lobbyist  of  the  old  school  who  won  the  ad- 
miration of  lawmakers  and  administration 
figures  by  his  charm,  his  graciousness.  and  a 
patrician  quality  nearly  unique  in  a  political 


city.  Tom  was  a  gentleman  and  he  exuded  it 
through  his  dignified  handsomeness.  What 
is  more,  he  was  an  American  gentleman,  not 
a  clone  of  the  European  or  an  imitation 
Englishman.  He  bought  his  clothes  at 
Brooks  Brothers,  drove  a  top-of-the-line 
American  car  and  devoted  most  of  his  work- 
ing life  to  the  General  Electric  Company. 

He  once  explained  to  me  that  General 
Electric  had  been  good  to  him  and  he  felt 
the  need  to  return  the  favor.  It  is  more 
likely  that  he  simply  didn't  know  how  to 
behave  otherwise.  It  was  not  in  his  soul  to 
jump  jobs  or  to  engage  in  company  politics. 
He  worked  for  the  company  in  Cincinnati, 
in  Hanford,  before  becoming  General  Elec- 
tric's  Washington  nuclear  lobbyist.  An  en- 
gineeer  by  training.  Tom  loved  the  Wash- 
ington assignment  but  always  reserved  a 
special  affection  for  Cincinnati.  He  said  it 
had  the  finest  people  in  America.  He  rel- 
ished being  a  lobbyist,  although  high-pow- 
ered operators  today,  like  those  at  the  Gray 
Company,  might  not  recognize  his  courte- 
ous and  informed  practice  of  the  craft. 

"The  purpose  of  being  in  Washington  is  to 
ingratiate  yourself,  but  that  won't  do  you 
any  good  if  you  don't  know  something,"'  I 
recall  him  telling  me.  Tom's  lobbying  was 
based  on  knowledge;  a  profound  knowledge 
of  his  subject  and  a  consuming  knowledge 
of  history. 

When  the  late  Clin  Teague,  powerful 
chairman  of  the  House  Science  Committee 
was  ill  in  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital,  he  asked 
Tom  out  to  see  him  because  he  was  worried 
about  nuclear  proliferation.  It  was  a  time 
when  a  16-year-old  boy  was  getting  national 
attention  by  claiming  that  he  could  make  a 
nuclear  weapon  in  his  garage.  "Was  it  true?" 
asked  Teague.  Tom  unscrewed  a  lightbulb 
from  a  bedside  lamp  and  held  it  up:  "Do  you 
think  he  could  make  this  in  his  garage?" 
asked  Tom.  Teague  was  reassured. 

At  least  six  people  who  headed  either  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
told  me  at  various  times  that  they  thought 
Tom  was  simply  the  best  lobbyist  in  town 
because  he  didn"t  threaten  or  cajole  or  make 
deals  and  he  was  a  source  of  good,  reliable 
information. 

lie  was  not  to  be  found  batting  down  the 
halls  of  Congress  too  often.  No.  The  central 
part  of  his  day  was  the  Tom  Clark  lunch  at 
Le  Provencal.  These  lunches  were  almost  to 
Washington  what  the  Algonquin  roundtable 
was  to  New  'York  in  the  1930s.  I  used  to 
mar\el  at  the  speed  with  which  new  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  just  appointed  Cabinet 
Secretaries  or  assistant  secretaries,  or  new 
members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
would  be  swept  up  by  Tom's  hospitality.  In 
Washington  a  lot  of  people  want  to  get  to 
know  the  new  players  quickly;  journalists 
do,  lawyers  do,  politicians  do.  and  lobbyists 
do.  Tom  always  beat  us  to  it.  Hardly  had  a 
name  been  sont  to  Congress  than  Tom 
would  have  him  at  lunch. 

He  was  able  to  do  it  because  he  was  a 
decent  man  with  honorable  wares  to  sell. 

Unhappily,  with  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion, with  its  paranoia  about  business 
lunches,  some  of  the  magic  went.  The  boys 
at  the  table  were  more  often  men  who  had 
lost  some  of  their  former  glory  and  who 
hankered  for  the  way  things  were.  Carter 
people  were  out  jogging  at  noon  and  eating 
sprout  sandwiches.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  Washington  lunch  as  a  high 
art  form  and  the  master  of  the  form  was 
Tom  Clark. 

Last  year  Tom  retired  and  not  long  after 
he  suffered  a  debilitating  stroke  from  which 


he  never  recovered.  His  wife  Jane  and  his 
daughter  Sally  moved  him  back  to  Cincin- 
nati where  he  had  been  so  happy. 

What  made  Tom  work  was  that  he  deliv- 
ered for  his  employers,  for  the  politicians 
and  administrators  who  sought  his  help, 
and  abundantly  for  his  friends.  He  was  not 
the  first  subscriber  to  this  publication  be- 
cause the  messenger  with  his  order  and 
check  got  lost.  But  he  had  meant  to  be.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Latta,  for  30  minutes.  February 
7. 

Mr.  Hartnett.  for  5  minutes.  Febru- 
ary 2. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes.  Febru- 
ary 6. 

Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota,  for  60  min- 
utes. February  6. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes.  Feb- 
ruary 6. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  February 
6. 

Mr.  SiLJANDER.  for  60  minutes.  Feb- 
ruary 2. 

Mr.  SiUANDER,  for  60  minutes,  Feb- 
ruary 3. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SiLJANDER.  for  60  minutes,  Feb- 
ruary 6. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Addabbo.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Studds.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Martinez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dicks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MacKay,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reid,  for  30  minutes.  February 
6. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  for  60  minutes.  Febru- 
ary 6. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Edgar,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,698. 


Mrs.  Johnson,  in  support  of  Miller- 
Mikulski  amendment  in  H.R.  1904  in 
that  part  of  the  debate. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  McKernan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Hyde  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Whittaker. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  McCain. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  Ortiz. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Erdreich. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  Dorgan. 

Mr.  Oberstar  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Obey  in  three  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2727.  An  act  to  codify  without  sub- 
stantive change  recent  laws  related  to 
money  and  finance  and  transportation  and 
to  improve  the  United  States  Code. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  p.m.).  under  its  pre- 
vious order,  the  House  adjourned  until 
Monday.  February  6.  1984.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu 
live  communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2564.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis 
trator  for  Pesticides  and  Toxic  Substances. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit 
ting  a  proposed  final  rule  revising  proce 
dures  for  registration  of  pesticides,  pursuant 
to  June  25.  1947.  chapter  125.  section 
25(a)<4)  (94  Stat.  3195);  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

2565  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Civil  Rights  Division.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
on  the  administration  of  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act  for  calendar  year  1983. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  90  321  section  707 
(90  Stat  255;  94  Stat.  174);  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2566  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit 
ting  its  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
pursuant  to  FPA.  section  4(d)  (46  Stat.  798; 
49  Stat.  839;  91  Slat  584);  Public  Law  95- 
617.  section  205(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2567.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Securi 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

2568  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notification 
of  a  proposed  license  for  the  export  of 
major  defense  equipment  sold  commercially 
under  a  contract  to  Colombia  (Transmittal 
No.  MC-6-84).  pursuant  to  AECA.  section 
36(c>  (90  Stat  743;  94  Stat.  3136:  95  Stat. 
1520);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2569.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notification 
of  a  propo.sed  license  for  the  export  of  de- 
fense articles  to  Peru  (Transmittal  No.  MC- 
7-84).  pursuant  to  AECA.  section  36(c)  (90 
Stat.  743;  94  Stat.  3136;  95  Stat.  1520);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2570.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  second  annual  re- 
vised program  management  plan  for  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  systems,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  96-310.  section  3!d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri: 

H.R.  4723.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  COLLINS: 

H.R.  4724.  A  bill  to  protect  purchasers  and 
prospective  purchasers  of  condominium 
housing  units,  and  residents  of  multifamily 
structures  t>eing  converted  to  condominium 
units,  by  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
national  minimum  standards  for  condomin- 
iums (to  be  administered  by  a  newly  created 
Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development),  to  en- 
courage the  State  to  establish  similar  stand- 


ards, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  4725.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  an  addi 
tional  tax  on  handguns,  to  establish  a  pro 
gram   for   the  compensation  of   victims  of 
handgun  crimes,  and  to  use  the  proceeds  of 
such  additional  tax  to  fund  victim  compen 
.sation  under  such  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DICKS: 
H.R.  4726.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi: 
H  R    4727    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  FAUNTROY: 
H.R.  4728   A  bill  to  establish  the  position 
of  Associate  Director  for  Minority  Concerns 
in  the  Naitonal  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and    Alcoholism:     to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H  R.  4729.  A  bill  to  establish  the  position 
of  Associate  Director  for  Minority  Concerns 
in  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HATCHER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.   Mr.   Rowt.AND. 
and  Mr.  Ray): 
H  R.  4730.  A  bill  to  establish  conservation 
reserve    and    agricultural    forestation    pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  4731.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  es 
tablish  a  program  to  promote  more  effective 
schools  and  excellence  in  education,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ekluca- 
tion  and  Latwr. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS: 
H.R.  4732.  A  bill  to  revise  tax  law  relating 
to  publisher  inventories:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  JOHNSON: 
H.R.  4733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr   KASTENMEIER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Gunder- 
soN.  Mr.  Obey.  Mr  Prmi.  Mr.  Roth. 
and  Mr.  Sensenbrenncr): 
H.R.  4734.  A  bill  to  name  the  Veterans 
Administration  Medical  Center  in  Milwau- 
kee. Wis.,  the  Clement  J.  Zablocki  Veterans' 
Administration    Medical    Center";    to    the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KINDNESS: 
H.R.  4735.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KOLTER: 
H.R.  4736.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con 
tinuation  of  certain  rail  freight  service  by 
Conrail.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  4737.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr  Martin  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Erlenborn.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr. 
Campbell.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Siljan- 
DER  ): 
H.R.  4738.  A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
retraining  expenses  for  individuals  who  are 


unemployed,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  LUJAN: 
H.R.  4739.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  to  be  issued:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  4740.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion on  Missing  Children:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  NOWAK: 
H  R.  4741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
tax    treatment    of    American    international 
trade   corporations    with    special    rules    for 
small  American  international  trade  corpora- 
tions:   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ORTIZ: 
H.R.  4742.  A  bill  to  remove  an  impediment 
to  oil  and  gas  leasing  at  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion at  Corpus  Christi.  Tex.:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SILJANDER: 
H.R.  4743.  A  bill  to  expand  markets  for 
U.S.  agricultural  products  through  in- 
creased targeting  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration export  funds,  expanded  exports  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  dairy  prod 
ucts.  and  expanded  authority  for  the  use  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  to  fa- 
cilitate export  sales,  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  increased  exports  of  processed  and  pro- 
tein fortified  agricultural  products,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    Skelton    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr. 
VoLKMER.  and  Mr.  Taylor): 
H  R.  4744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Ottinger, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Harkin. 
Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
AuCoiN.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Lowry 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Fei- 
CHAN.  Mr.  ToRRicELLi.  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Focli- 
ETTA.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 

KOSTMAYER.        Mr.        SHANNON.        Mr. 

Savage,  Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mr.  Dym- 
ally): 

H.R.  4745.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  from  participating  in  addi- 
tional joint  military  exercises  with  the 
armed  forces  of  Honduras  and  to  place  a 
ceiling  on  the  number  of  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  who  may  be  in  Hondu- 
ras: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 

H.R.  4746.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  Federal  develop- 
ment of  the  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources in  certain  counties  in  south  central 


Oklahoma:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Hoyeb): 
H.R.  4747.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  re- 
quirements to  insure  that  the  Employment 
and  Training  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  able  to  perform  its  func- 
tions adequately,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  ajnd  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WOLF  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Paris,  and  Mr.  Hoyer): 
H.R.  4748.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  pay  structure  of 
the  police  forces  of  the  Washington  Nation- 
al Airport  and  Dulles  International  Airport: 
to  the  Contunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.R.  4749.  A  bill  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  as  the  sole 
legitimate  Government  on  Cyprus  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  withdrawal  of  Turkish  military 
forces  from  Cyprus:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.J.  Res.  465.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  chili  as  the  official 
food  of  the  United  States  of  America:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  McCOLLUM  (for  himself,  Mr 
Ackerman,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  AlboS' 
TA,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Berman 
Mr.  Bethune,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr, 
BiACGi,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Bliley 
Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes 
see,  Mr.  Borski,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr, 
Britt.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi 
ana,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr 
Chandler,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Chap 
pie,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr 
Clinger,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missouri,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Craig,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Daub, 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Der- 
rick, Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Erdreich,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr, 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Peighan, 
Ms.  Perraro,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
F^ENZEL,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  F^qua,  Mr. 
Gekas,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr. 
Gramm,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Guarini.  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Hartnett, 
Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Houton,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Mr.  KoLTER,  Mr.  La  Falce,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mr.  LiviNCSTON,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr. 


McCain.  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr. 
McCurdy,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
McEwen,  Mr.  McKernan.  Mr.  Mack, 
Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Madigan,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Moorhead, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Myers, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Neilson  of  Utah,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Owens, 
Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  F»ritchard, 
Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr. 
Regula,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Ritter,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roemer, 
Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Roth,  Mrs.  Rouke- 
ma,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Shumway. 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Ms. 
Snowe,  Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Sten- 
HOLM,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Synar.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Taylor.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Torri- 
CELLi,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Vander- 
CRiFF,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Walker, 
Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Zschau,  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  California,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  LUNDINE,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Bryant.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  F^ORio,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Sisisky, 
Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  Mr.  CoRRADA,  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr. 
Hightower.  Mr.  Durbin,  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Patter- 
son. Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Sikorski, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Wyden. 
and  Mr.  Bates i: 
H.J.  Res.  466.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1984  as  "Older  Americans  Month":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.J.  Res.  467.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  immediately  resume  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Great  Britain  on 
a  comprehensive  treaty  to  end  the  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  that  the  President 
should  seek  to  include  in  the  negotiations 
all  other  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  weapons 
nations:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

H.J.  Res.  468.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  25,  1984,  and  every  March  25  there- 
after, as  "Greek  Independence  Day:  A  Na- 


tional Day  cf  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democracy":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 
H.J.  Res.  469.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  15  through  21,  1984,  as 
"National  Recreational  Sports  Week":  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.J.   Res.   470.   Joint   resolution  entitled: 
"Rehabilitation  of  Structures  for  the  Home- 
less":  to   the   Committee   on   Banking.   Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Gejd- 
enson, Mr.  Matsui,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.    Williams    of    Montana.    Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Aspin  >: 
H.  Con.  Res.  248.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
bring  about  the  prompt  and  orderly  with- 
drawal of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  participat- 
ing in  the  multinational  force  in  Lebanon: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  249.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  resign:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By     Mr.     OBEY     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Bedell,    Mr.    Berman,    Mr.    Coelho, 
Mr.     Cooper,     Mr.     Dorgan,     Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Smith 
of    Florida,    Mr.    Stark,    and    Mr. 
Towns): 
H.  Con.  Res.  250.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  ihat  the 
President  should  submit  to  Congress  a  re- 
vised  annual   budget   for   fiscal   year    1984 
making  adjustments  to  insure  that  expendi- 
tures do  not  exceed  revenues:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  251.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President   of   Syria   should   permit   Jewish 
emigration    to   the    United   States:    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ZSCHAU    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pritchard,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Siljan- 
DER,  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Chandler. 
Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Evans 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 
Mr.  McKernan,  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr. 
Conable,  and  Mr.  Winn): 
H.  Con.  Res.  252.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  U.S.  policy  toward  Lebanon;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.  Res.  421.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of   investigations   and  studies  by 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence in  the  second  session  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.  Res.  422.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
second  session  of  the  98th  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Snyder): 
H.  Res.  423.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
the  expenses  of  investigations  and  studies 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  in  the  second  session  of  the 
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98th  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  LOTT: 
H.  Res.  424.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  100)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  permit  prayer  in  public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GiLMAN): 

H.  Res.  425.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  in  the  second  session  of  the 
98th  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr  McKERNAN; 

H.R   4750   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guy  R. 
AUtn:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA: 

H  R.  4751  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
W.  Strahorn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  991:  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Coyne,  and  Mr. 
Fazio. 

HR 

HR 

TAKER 
HR 

H.R 


1016;  Mr.  Lujan. 

1028:  Mr.  McCollum  and  Mr.  Whit- 


1580:  Mr.  Rocers. 

1959:  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.R.  2017:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
H.R.  2053:  Mr.  Whitley. 
H.R.  2440;  Mr.  Tauke. 
H.R    2468;    Mr.   Bethune.   Mr.    Bateman. 
Mr  Broyhill.  and  Mr  Sensenbrenner 
H.R.   2996;   Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.   Mollo- 

HAN. 

H.R.  3282;  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R  3581:  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Badham. 
and  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.R.  3755;  Mrs.  Johnson. 

H.R.  3950:  Mr.  Martinez  and  Mr.  White- 
hurst. 

H.R.  4054:  Mrs.  Johnson. 

H.R.  4055:  Mrs.  Johnson 

H.R  4080:  Mrs  Byron.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr 
Mollohan.  Mr  LaFalce.  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr. 
Broyhill.  and  Mr.  Madigan. 

H.R.  4098:  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Sikorski. 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Hefner.  Ms.  Dakar.  Mr 
Dixon.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Al 
EXANDER.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr 
Dicks.  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr 
Solomon.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr 
Roth.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr 
GiLMAN.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr 
Crockett.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Fei 
CHAN.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr 


Dymally.  Mr.  Siljanoer.  Mr.  Broomfield. 
Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 

BOEHLERT.   Mr.   MOAKLEY.   MrS.   ROUKEMA. 

Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Savage,  and 
Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  4161:  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  4287:  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  4358;  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Bevill.  and  Mr   Edgar. 

H.R.  4360;  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Stratton.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Seiberling.  Mr.  Kolter.  and  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  4375;  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr  Won  Pat.  Mr 
Mollohan.  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  4402;  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr  Gunoerson. 
Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
NER.  and  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

H.R  4457;  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr 
Owens.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr  Mrazek.  Mr. 
LxviN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Reid. 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Pease,  and  Mr.  Green. 

H.R.  4540:  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Oberstar.  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  4544;  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Harkin. 

H.R.  4622;  Mr.  Wohtley,  Mr  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  Roe.   Mr.   Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Sensen- 

BRENNER. 

H.R.  4642;  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
Chappie.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Flobio.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mrs.  Schneider. 

H.R.  4660:  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mrs 
Boxer. 

H.R.  4663;  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr. 
Mitchell. 

H.R.  4677;  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  DeWine. 
Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
OBrien.  Mr.  Prank.  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr. 
Skelton. 

H.J.  Res.  95;  Mr.  Chappie 

H.J.  Res.  296:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.J.  Res.  326:  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr  Roemer. 
Mr  SuNoguiST.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mrs.  John- 
son. Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Lacomar- 
sino. Mr.  CoNYERS.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  PoR- 
sythe.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Reci'la.  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Watkins.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Pepper,  and  Mr.  Michel. 

H.J.  Res.  394:  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Addabbo. 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mr.  DeWine.  and  Mr.  Cooper. 

H.J.  Res.  395;  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr. 
Savage. 
H.J.  Res.  404;  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
H.J.  Res.  454:  Mr.  Skeen.  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr. 
CoNABLE.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Wolfe.  Mr. 
Cheney.   Mr.   Bateman.   Mr.   Bethune.   Mr. 


BoEHLERT.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Carr.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr. 
Coats.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Con- 
YERS.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Del- 
lums.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Dymally.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  English,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr  ,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  Hayes.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Kemp. 
Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  McCain. 
Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
McKernan,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Moody.  Mr. 
Moore.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
NF.AL.  Mr.  Neilson  of  Utah.  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Ratchford:  Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith. 
Mr.  Towns,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Walgren. 
Mr  Waxman.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Wirth.  and 
Mr.  Zschau. 

H.J.  Res.  461;  Mr.  Roemer  and  Mrs. 
Lloyd. 

H.  Con.  Res.  9:  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.    Con.    Res.    216;    Mr.    Rudd   and    Mrs. 

VltCANOVICH. 

H.  Con.  Res.  229;  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Herman.  H.  Con.  Res.  229: 
Mr.  Starl:.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr. 
Herman.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Bateman.  and 
Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.  Con.  Res.  232;  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Crockett. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor 
nia.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 
Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Pease,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  ScHEUER.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
HoYER.  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Weaver.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Ratchford, 
Mr.  SoLARz.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
Luken.  Mr.  Coelho.  and  Mr.  Panftta. 

H.  Con.  Res.  242;  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Clinger, 
Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Gingrich. 
and  Mr.  Forsythe. 

H.  Re.s.  337;  Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr. 
Donnelly,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Torres.  Mr. 
Wheat.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Dellums.  and  Mr.  Moody. 

H.  Res.  372;  Mr.  Rudd  and  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vich. 

H.  Res.  411:  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Martinez. 
Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  McNulty. 
Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  AuCoin. 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  MacKay. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Feichan.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr. 
ScHUMER,  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 


REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  III,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  information  required  to  be  filed 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
jointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to 
which  such  information  is  filed  and  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  jointly  submit  their  report  of 
the  compilation  required  by  said  law 
and  have  included  all  registrations  and 
quarterly  reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1983: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 
Pile  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report  "  Heading  Below: 
•Preliminary  "  Report  ("Registration  "):  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P "  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5."  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19., 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


P 

(JUARTER                1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark    one   .square   only)       | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  "Employee '.—To  file  as  an  "employee  ",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 
the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 
join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reporte  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing; 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  ■B".— Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  'employers"- is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
r.ltempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— § 302(e). 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly  "  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in 

1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative  interests  have  terminated, 
place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


connection  therewith: 

2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting;  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known:  id) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case,  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth;  (.a)  Description.  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed:  (c)  date  of  distribution.  <d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  lif  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  'Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be:  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly  "  Report,  disregard  this  item  "•C4  "  and  fill  out  items  "D"  and  "E "  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary  "  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly  "  Report.* 

AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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0r|im2ilian  or  Indndiui  Fitai| 


Emplaiitf/Client 


AOMNSON  i  LEBO*.  U  OUWKt  OUCU.  m  #610  W»SHiNGIO«  DC  20036 - 

TtRHAlO  M  WXHOCX  1119  ISTH  STWE1  WK.  #303  WASHINCIO*  K  ;0O3« — 

WCHAEL  J  »«im  1200  PIUS8UIW  KNIEK  IWWWPOIIS  M*  55402  _     „^^™;.- 

MID  GWIP  STRAUSS  HAUt«  t  FEIO  SUIT!  100  1333  WW  HAMPSHIR!  *Vt    WK  WASHWCTOH  OC  20036  . 


k... 
Bl. 
Dl. 
Dl. 


HMim\im  9mm  FEKUTMN  PO  box  UOOO  WNTGOWn  «.  36198 
MORRIS  J  AMIIAY  PC    SUITf  168  W  N  CAPIIOl  ST    NW  WASHINGTO*  DC  20001 
Do 


MTTi  B  AMtRSON  TM{  Wm  HOUSJ  3255  GHACf  STRtET  NW  W»SH*GTOtt  OC  2M0J. 

i/MES  «  AMXRSOW  IR    l':5  K  STREET  N*  #/10  WASMIMCION  OC  20006       

ROMIDA  R  ANOERSOM  10  WES'fWT  ROAD  WITCH  O  0««97  

flOOIAN  J  AWAKG  815  I6TH  SI    NW  «(ASHIIIGTOII  DC  20036      - 

AMY  AmRSOH.  810  18IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 -; ™. 

ARNOID  t  PORTER.  120C  NHt  tMMKMK  Alft.  NW  HMSMMCroN  OC  2«3f 


Do 
Do 
DC 

Do 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  WOMEN  IN  SCIENCE   1346  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW.  #1122  WASWNCIOH  K  2i»36, 

BAUER  k  MCHEN/IE  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - 

CHRB  ANN  BAUER  2000  f  STREET  NW   #305  WASHINGTON  DC  20036         ^  ^  •■■ — 

fll2A8ETM  BAiDWIN   1346  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #1122  WASHINGTON  K  20D3*..„ 

BARBARA  BARCHARD  810  18TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

DONALD  S  BEAnif    ',815  H  STREET,  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  200O6     - 

CWdSTOFWR  M  BEERMANN   Ml  EAST  36IH  STREET  APT  C  NEW  YOU*  NY  10115 - -. 

BEVERIOGE  i  0<A««NO  PC    1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


BEVERIY  ENTERIWSES  INC   1901  N  F.}RT  MEYER  DRIVE   #302  ROSSIYN  VA  ^209 

lEONAM)  BOWn  IR    MIIUR  i  CHEVAIIER  CHID  655  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

SUSAN  BMGMAM  NEAl  3?;i  >:;««:£  STREET  WASHINCTON  OC  20007  ^.^  p^™,, - ooiinium,  nuc  lur 

WW*  iSrION  BinNER  PfSIlNCES  I.  ANDERSON.  SUITE  1100  1140  CONNECTICUT  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  2003t ??yW!*l^L«i  "* 


I  U  S  PMOIOVOITAICS  MANUFACTURERS  AD  HOC  COMM 

i  SOUTHERN  CAUFORNIA  EDISON  CO 

'  MOSS  t  BARNEn  (FOR  WASIE  FOUNDATION  I 

;  CEUUKSE  CORP 

I  CONTVKNTAl  AIRLINES 

I  LEVI  STRAUSS  t  CO 

NATIONAl  CABIE  TELEVISION  ASSN 

RAUSCHER  PIERCE  RETSNES  INC 

SANCHE2  0  BRIEN  0<L  S  GAS  CORP 

WERTHEIM  t  CO 

ELBE  PROOUCTS.  INC 

THOMPSON  RIEDICAL 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  COl 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  WHOIESALER  OlSTRIBUTORS 

RCHAROSON^VCKS 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  i  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS 

HANDGUN  CONTROl  INC 

CENTRAl  SERVKES  0RGANI2AII0N 

CITY  OF  MIAMI 

OTY  OF  NEW  YORK 

PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  SER-^ICE 

TUIANE  UNIVERSITY 

FAMARCO  LID.  INC 

FORESIGHT  INC  (FOR  SOCIETY  FOR  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY) 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  WOMEN  IN  SOENQ 

HANDGUN  CONTflOl.  INC 

AMERICAN  PETROCHEMICAl  CONSUMERS 

MORALITY  IN  MEDIA.  INC 

M(SA  PETRMEUM  CO 

CONSOLIDATED  EDISON  CO  OF  NEW  YORK 
THOMPSONS  CO 


BLACK  MANAfORT  (  SIONi.  324  NOdlH  FAMfAX  STREH  AUWMMM  M  22314 

Do 


Do 
Do 


ROSIYNNE  BLAKE  316  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE   #301  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  ~. 

JOANNE  BLUM  2010  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE  NW   #500  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

BOND  AND  LAAAlI  INC  813  MARYLAND  AVENUE  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002  ^  ^  i^v 

BOWMAN  CONNER  lOUHEY  (  PETRIILO  2828  PENNSYIVAN4A  AVENUE.  NW,  #203  WASHINGTON  K  20007.. 

BRAD  WRLIAMS  1  COMPANY   1000  CONNEDICUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #304  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do    

CHARIES  BRIMER.  20!  F>»RK  »(«i»BTaN^^(^  


BRYAN  CAVE  MCPHEETERS  t  MCROBERTS.  1015  15TH  STREET  NW  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 

SAILY  )  BURKE  BARNEn  4  AUCtA  1000  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

MCHAEL  BURNS  21  OUPONT  ORUE  NW  #401  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    

F«m  BURTNEn  5999  STEVENSON  AVENUE  AlEXANOBA  VA  22304     _.. 

lAMES  J  BUTERA  4IH  FLOOR  1101  15IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „„ -.... 

MCHAEL  F  BUTLER   1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 — 

Do  -  - " 


ANDREW  A  CAFFEY   1025  CONNtCTICUI  AVENUE.  NW.  #707  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

NANCY  CAMM,  1800  K  STREET.  NW,  #900  WASWNGTON  X  20006  ^  ^  ,i,ii" 

CAMP  CARMOUCHE.  BARSH.  HUNTER.  GRAY  t  HOTFMAN.  PC    2550  M  ST    NW.  #275  WASHINGTON  U  mil.. 

CHARIES  0  CAMPBta  1745  JEFFERSON  OAVB  HIGHWAY.  #511  ARIINGTOH  VA  22202 

CARK^nsniN  PWPERTIIS.  INC.  1314  FAM8ANKS  ST  ANCHORAGE  AK  99501 

WESIEY  E  CARSON  1957  E  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006  „ - 

OANIEl  J  CASSBY  2925  RCHMOND  AVE  HOUSTON  TK  77098    - — 

G  THOMAS  CAIOR.  105O  17TH  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 - 

CHAOeOURNE.  PARKE.  WNITESXX  t  WOIFF   1101  VERMONT  AVENUC.  NW  WRSMM6KIII  K  210% 

DEBORAH  M  CHAlflE.  600  NCW  JERSEY  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

JOHN  M  CHAPMAN.  1000  WILSON  BOUUVARO  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

PEGGY  CHARNEN.  33  HANCOCK  AVENUE  NEWTON  CENTRE  MA  02159 

CITI2ENS  POllTCAl  ACTION  COMMITTEE.  PO  BOX  645  221  SOUTH  A  STREET.  #2  OmMS  CA  93032 

CEOl  D  cut  1750  NCW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

CIEAR  CHANNEL  BRWOCASTINC  SERVO  (CC8S).  1776  K  STREET  NW.  #1100  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

COILW.  SHANNON.  RIU  k  SCOn,  SUITE  30«  1055  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007 „ 

COMMITnE  FOR  PRIVAn  EDUCATION.  1025  MKHKAN  AVENUE.  NE  WASHINGTON  K  70036 

COMMUMCATmS  MANAGEMENT  INC.  1925  NORTH  LYNN  STREH  #1140  ARIINGTON  VA  22209 

CHARUS  E  CONION.  923  15TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINCTON  K  20005 

T  GARY  CONNETT  PO  BOX  14042  ST  PfTERS8U«G  FL  33733 -... 

COOK.  PURCEU.  HENDERSON  (  ZOftWI.  UTH  FLOOR  1015  18TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2003« 

LAW  OffOS.  IMKS  C  CORMAN.  1420  16TH  STREH.  NW  WASHNGTOH  K  20036 


ON.. 

k.. 

k.. 
k.. 


REGINA  A  COSTA.  600  MARYUNO  AVENUE  SW   #510  WASHUGTOII  K  20024 

JAMES  COUSNtS.  1101  15TH  SI.  NW   #400  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

COWMGTON  t  MIRllHG.  1201  HNNSYIVAMM  AVMK.  NW  PO  BOX  7S«  IMSHMGnM  K  2WH -. 

k _ -.- 

D> ....,.;.,.. 

C  DEMMG  COWIES.  6TH  FLOOR  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  STREH.  NW  NASHM6RM  K  20007 

THOMAS  CSOnON  IV    3400  FIRST  OTY  TOWER  HOUSTON  IX  77002 

HAROIO  L  CROSIER.  815  16IH  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

CROWEU  (  M0R1NG,  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASWNGION  DC  20036 _ -., 

MCHAEL  M  CUNNIfF  815  16TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 _ 

D  I  ASSOCUnS.  17X  RHOOE  SUNO  AVENUE.  NW.  #210  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

OAUY  MC  GfOKL  111  W  WASMNCTON  STREH.  #2035  CHICAGO  IL  60602 

CHRBTOMB  L  ONMS.  2501  H  STRET,  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

OAVB  POU  »  WAROWEU.  1575  EYE  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 _.... 

ROBERT  DtBRACGA.  PO  BOX  26  STONNtGTON  O  063U - 

DIlOmE  HASNNS  I  SfUi  655  15TH  SIREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  200O5 _..;;;™™ 

DEWEY  IMUMIM  BUSHIV  PAIMER  t  WW.  1775  PENMSYIVANM  AK..  Ml  WSMMGIOI  K  2HK.. 
Dl - _ 

On - ~;™_.. - 

DKKSTEM  sumo  I  MOM.  2111 1  ST..  M  NMMMGnil  OC  2«B37 

Do 

i««mi» v' A  iiii'iS'' isbiPEiw'ivAw' A«t^ 

I  LEISURE  NEWTON  t  IRVINE  30  ROCKEFELLER  PIA2A  NEW  YORK  NY  10112 


KAMAN  AEROSPACE 

M0S8ACHER  PROOuaiON  CO 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPIY  ASSN 

DON  SHELDON  t  CO 

SAN  DIEGO  GAS  t  ELECTRIC 

PIANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  OF  AMERCA.  INC 

BARNESS  ORGANIZATION 

D  MOODY  i  CO.  INC 

AIR  LINE  PILOTS  ASSN 

CSX  CORPORATION 

ESTES  COMPANY 

NATIONAIAMERCAN  WHOLESALE  GROCERS  ASSN 

MRSOEIECTRONCS  k  COMPUTER  TECHNOIOGY  CORP 

LEAF  TOBACCO  EXPORTERS  ASSN 

BUSINESS  EXECUTIVES  FOR  NATHINAI  SECURITY 

AMERICAN  ASSN  FOR  COUNSELING  t  DEVELOPMENT 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  UE  SAVINGS  INSIITUTKINS 

ANDREWS  i  KURTH  (FOR  HUGHES  HELICOPTERS,  INC)  „ 

ANDREWS  k  KURTH  (FOR   TRANSCO  EJtPlORAIWN  PARTNERS.  LTD  k  TRANSCO  ENERGY 

CO) 
mTERNAIKMAl  FRANCHISE  ASSN 
BANKAMERCA  CORP 
SIGNAL  COMPANIES.  INC 
MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  INST 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERCA 

GREATER  HOUSTON  HOSPITAl  COUNCIL 

NCECt  CATOR  t  ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  LATIN  AMERCAN  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  (LAMA)) 

NEWMONT  MINING  CORP 

INSTITUTE  FOR  PUBIC  R£PRESfNTATK)N 

BENOa  AEROSPAa  SEaOR 

ACTION  FOR  CHILDREN  S  TELEVISWN 

SHEET  MEIAl.  WORKERS  INTi  ASSN 

lUKENS  INC 

AMERCAN  TELEPHONE  k  TELEGRAPH  (ATtT) 

TRANSPORTATION  INSTITUTE 

FLORIDA  POWER  CORP 

WESTERN  PEANUT  GROWERS  ASSN 

COOPERATIVE  Of  AMERCAN  PHYSICIANS  INC 

GENERAI.  AMERCAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

HOME  UFE  MSURANCE  CO 

MTERNATIONAl  TAXCAB  ASSN 

MUSC  CORP  OE  AMERCA.  INC 

PAOFC  MUIUAl  UFE  INSURANCE  CO 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

SHAH  1  ASSOQATES 

STATE  MUIUAl  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO  OF  AMERICA 

SYSTEMS  AND  APPIIED  SOENCES 

TEXAS  AIR  CORP 

UO.  INC 

UNITED  ENERGY  CORP 

AMERICAN  SOYBEAN  ASSN 

NATCNAL  COUNQl  OF  SAVINGS  INSTIIUTKINS 

OOAUTION  TO  PRESERVE  THE  INHGRITY  Of  AMERICAN  TRADEMARKS 

GEORGE  ROWE.  JR  (CO-EXECUTOR  FOR  THE  ESTATE  OF  EDMUND  G  MONEU) 

SUN  l»E  ASSURANCE  CO  Of  CANADA  (U  S  ) 

UNIHD  FISHERMEN  OF  ALASKA 

VINSON  S  ELKINS  (FOR  MCCORMCK  Oil  t  GAS  COl 

BROTHERHOOO  Of  RAILWAY.  AIRIME  k  STEAMSHIP  CIERKS 

COMMUNCAinNS  SATEUITE  CORP 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILWAY.  AiRllNE  k  STEAMSHIP  CURKS 

METROf^JUTAN  LIFE  INSURANQ  CO 

EXECUTIVE  AFFILIATES 

MORGAN  GUARANTY  TRUST  CO  OF  NEW  YORK 
nOJEa  CURE.  MC 

iRXPomcr  UFE  t  aochxni  insurance  CO 

CHASE  MANHATTAN  BANK  N  A 
interstate  natural  GAS  ASSN  of  AMERCA 
SHEARSON/AMERCAN  EXPRESS.  INC 
BEAR.  STEARNS  &  CO 
MARINETTE  MARINE  CORP 
OITONS  POUCY  ASSN 
SKMHBnO  MUROPAl  UTILITY  DSTRCT 
TOEPMOK  t  TEUGRAPH.  INC 


Otganaatnn  of  Indivklual  Filing 


THOMAS  F  DONOVAN.  815  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

KENNHH  W  DORSCH  725  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

DIANE  DOUGHTY  425  UTH  STRtET,  NW.  #723  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

DOW  LOHNES  k  AlBERTSON.  1225  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  200« 

Do 

RONALD  W  ORACH.  807  MAINE  AVENUE.  SW  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

MCHAEL  )  OUFF   1101  16TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

DANIEL  A  DUTKO,  SUITE  214  412  FIRST  STREO,  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

Do 

Do 

Do ~ 

Do 

THOMAS  1  DWYER,  815  16IH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 


JAMES  W  DYKE  JR    SIOLEY  &  AUSTIN  1722  EYE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

EUGENE  EIDENBERG,  1133  19TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20036 ■----■ 

SAMUEL  E  ENFIELD  SUITE  510  1001  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 - 

GEORGE  I  ESHERCK,  818  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

F  S  FALLON  JR,  PO  BOX  888F  9  ASHLAND  KV  41101 ; 

WILLIAM  T  FARLEY,  1126  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20036   ^.■■^-■■^■■■: - 

FARM  CREDIT  COUNCIL,  1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 - 

FINNEWN  HENDERSON  FARABOW  GARRETT  &DUNNER.  1775  kMFT.NiAiWASHING^^  

CHARLES  I  FISHMAN,  PC,  1717  K  SIREH.  NW,  #502  WASHINGTON  X  20036 - 

Do 

ALAN  MFIIZWATER,i76£nFTHSfR£iEfsf:  PAUL  MN55ibLl!^'i;'Z!!";"  

MCHAEL  L  FLANAGAN.  1200  PILLSBUR  CENTER  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55402 

ROBERT  )  FXEL   1620  I  STREET,  NW,  #304  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

fOKEMAN  k  DYESS,  1920  N  STRtET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

\itiZZ^Z~~^ZZZZ^ZZ. - 

MARTI  F0RMAli.34yrNFEDERWWGHWAY,#5li'>T''L^^^^^^^  — 

LUISf  FORSETH  3055  OLD  HIGHWAY  8  PO  BOX  1453  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55440 

JAMtS  F  FORT  316  PfNNSVlWNIA  AVt ,  St,  #304  WASHINGTON  X  20003 - 

NANCY  E  FOSTER,  1800  MASSACHJStnS  AVtNUt.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  ....................^.._^...^.. - 

AUAN  FOX  KAYE  SCnaER  FIERMAN  HAYS  4  HANDLER  1575  I  STREET.  NW.  #1150  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

Do - 

DAVID  C  FRANKIL.  1776  F  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - 

MAX  L  FRIEOfRSDORF,  700  ANDERSON  HILL  ROAD  PURCHASt  NY  10577 

GARVEY  SCHUBERT  ADAMS  4  BARfFi.  1000  POTOMAC  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - 

GARY-WiLllAMS  OIL  PRODUCERS.  FOUR  INVERNESS  COURT  EAST  ENGLEWOOD  CO  80112 - 

MARY  k  mik  PO  BOX  152777,  5B-7  IRVING  TX  75015 ^  ^^iii'; " 

GERARD  BYltR  4  ASSXIAIF";  ;,iC,  llCC  17TH  ST ,  NW,  #1100  WASHINCTON  X  20036 

MARTIN  B  GOLD  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3215  GRACE  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

Do - ■ — — - 

GOLDBERG  4  SPECTOR.  1920  N  STREH,  NW.  #650  WASHINGTON  X  20036 ~ 

RUTH  M  GOlTZtR   1785  MASSACHUStTTS  AVFNUf,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 : — 

ROBtRT  D  GORDON,  117  C  STRtET,  St  WASHINGTON  X  20003 : 

DAVID  W  GORMAN,  807  MAINf  AVfNUf,  SW  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

WRIA  L  GRAUf   1724  MASSACHUSfHS  AVtNUt,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ROBtRT  K  GRAY,  THt  POWtR  HOUSE  3255  GRACt  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007  

JOHN  D  GRtGORY  AUSTIN  4  ItWtS  1529  LAUREL  STRttI,  PO  BOX  11208  COLUMBIA  SC  29211 

MARYBtTH  GRISWOLD,  1828  L  STREET,  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

HALi  AND  XRR,  SUITf  807  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

CHERYL  A  HALEYr444MTHamdl'sf,NW.' #500  WA^  .■■■ -- 

REBECCA  L  HAIKIAS,  1850  K  STRttT,  NW,  #1100  WASHINGTON  X  20006, 


HANSEN  ENGINE  CORP   M92D  MINNETONKA  INDUSTRIAL  ROAD  MINNETONKA  MN  55343 - , - 

HART2/MEEK  INHRNAIIONAL.  806  15TH  STRtET,  NW,  #210  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

BILL  HECHT  SUITE  501  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20003 - 

Do  "• 

H06BS  STRAUS  DEAN  4  WILDER,  1735  NEW  YORK  AVtNUt,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 .'. 

HOGAN  4  HARTSON  815  CONNtCIOT  AVt ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

HOUDAILLE  INDUSTRIES.  INC,  ONE  fINANCIAL  PIA2A  FORT  LAUDfRDALt  FL  33394  ,...^....^^ 

ANNt  L  HOWARD.  ANNE  L  HOWARD  AND  ASSOCIATES  888  17IH  STREO.  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

Do - 

Do     - " 

GARY  HOWELL,  1745  JfFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY,  #1006  ARLINGTON  VA  222K;;-  ■■;■  ■••■;i  ■--■■-y— •■■^■■xir; •- 

MARGARET  RtNKtN  HUDSON  CAPITAL  GALLtRY  tASI  SUITE  695,  600  MARYLAND  AVE,  SW.  WASHINGTON,  X  20024 

K  ADRIAN  HUNNINGS   1030  15TH  STREET,  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  X  20005 ~. 

FRANCIS  M  HUNT   1800  M  STRtET,  NW,  #700S  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

F   H  HUTCHISON  4  CO,  1744  R  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20009 - -.• 

GARY  HYMEL  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET  F^^  

Do - 

Do         - 

INDIANA  RAILROAD  ASSN,  143  W  MARKH  STREET.  #201  INDIANAPOUS  IN  46204 

NEAL  A  JACKSON,  1156  15TH  ST,  NW,  WASHINGTON,  X  20005 

JERRY  CHAMBERS  EXPLORATION  CO,  3401  W  PtRSHING  ROAD  CHICAGO  II  60632 

BEVtRLY  t   JONES  2501  M  ST ,  NW  SUITt  380  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

JONES  DAY  RtAVIS  4  POGUt.  1735  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 — . 

DANIEL  W  KALUZA  815  16TH  STRttT,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

RICHARD  S  KAUFMAN,  3471  N  FtDtRAL  HIGHWAY,  #511  n  UUDEROAIE  FL  33306 - 

ROBIN  E  KEENLY  618  WASHINGTON  BUILDING  WASHINGTON  X  20005 ~ - 

JOHN  F  KELLY,  1828  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

INGOIF  N  KILAND  )R ,  1660  L  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 -.■ 

BRIAN  M  KILBURY  815  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

KING  4  SPALDING  1915  I  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

Do 

KIRKPMRK*  LOiCXHART  HILL  CHRISTOWER  4^W^^^^  

SAUL  B  KUMAN   1101  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 — 

KARL  fl  KLINGtLHOFtR.  5417  THETFORD  PLACt  AltJWNDRIA  VA  22310 ■ 

MCHAtL  R  KLIPPER.  522  FIFTH  AVtNUt  NEW  YORK  NY  10036 — - 

PfTER  t  KNIGHT   1101  15IH  SI   NW,  SUITE  400,  WASHINGTON.  X  20005 

CHRIS  KOYANAGI,  no?  WOODMAN  DRIVE  MCltAN  VA  22101 .,,...- „ - 

KKEPH  H  KRAMER  III  THE  POWtR  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STRttT,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 ~ 

ANNE  M  KRONENBERG   1004  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AVENUE  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003  ;;™Vj;-™V4 " 

THEODORE  G  KRONMILLtR  tLY  RinS  PltTROWSKI  S  BRICKFIELD  WATERGATt  600  BUILDING  WASHINGTON  K  20037 

RONALD  H  KUNISAKI.  1730  RHOOf  ISLAND  AVtNUt,  NW,  #204  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

BROCK  R  LANDRY,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVtNUt,  NW,  #1220  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

Do    

lAHE  4  EDSON  PC,  SUITE  400  SOUTH  180O  M  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 - 

A  MCHAEL  LEBECX,  PO  BOX  925.  ALBUOUtROUt,  NM  87103  ^-    ,^^i^:;;^i 

lECHTON  LEMOV  JACOBS  4  BUCKLEY,  SUITt  800  2033  M  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

LUKENS.  INC.  50  SOUTH  FIRST  AVENUE  COATESVILLE  PA  19320 


EmptoyB/Oieiil 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY,  AIRLINE  4  STEAMSHIP  aERKS 

NATIONAL  GRAIN  4  FEED  ASSN 

NATIONAl  ORGANIZATION  FOR  WOMEN,  INC 

ALGOMA  STttL  CORP,  LTD.  tT  AL 

TOBACCO  MARKETING  BOARD  OF  ZIMBABWE 

DISABLED  AMERCAN  VETERANS 

SCIENTIFC  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN 

CENERGY  EXPLORATION  CO 

MITCHELL  ENERGY  4  DEVELOPMENT  CORP 

PITTS  ENERGY  GROUP 

TEXAS  OIL  4  GAS  CORP  (IXO) 

WESSELY  ENERGY  CORP 

BROTHERHOOO  OF  RAILWAY,  AIRLINE  4  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS 

CONTRACT  STAFFING  OF  AMERICA,  INC 

MCI  COMMUNCATIONS  CORP 

AMERICAN  WIND  ENERGY  ASSN 

AMERCAN  IRON  4  STEEL  INSTITUTE 

lUEAFL-CIO 

MCDONNELL  XUGLAS  CORP 

MAGNAVOX  GOVERNMENT  4  INDUSTRIAL  ElECTRONCS  CO 

TELIABS 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CO 

CONSOLIDATED  tDISON  CO  OF  NEW  YORK 

STONE  4  WEBSTER  ENGINEERING  CORP 

WESTINGHOUSE  tLtCTRC  CORP 

BURLINGTON  NORTHERN  RAILROAD 

MOSS  4  BARNtn  (FOR,  WASIE  FOUNOATKJN) 

CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

CENERGY  EXPLORATION  CO 

MITCHELL  ENERGY  4  DEVELOPMENT  CORP 

PITTS  ENERGY  GROUP 

TEXAS  OIL  4  GAS  CORP 

US  TtLtPHONt,  INC 

WESSELY  ENERGY  CORP 

AMERISERV,  INC 

MEDTRONC,  INC 

UNITED  PARCEL  StRVICt 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  FARMtR  COOPERATIVES 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HEALTH  ASSN 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

PEPSICO.  INC 

GTE  SERVCE  CORP 

ZALECORP 

SANTA  CLARA  PUEBLO 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  lOINI  MARITIMt  CONGRfSS) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  TtLECOMMUNICATIONS  USERS  COALITION) 

EQUATORIAL  COMMUNICATIONS  SERVICES 

NATIONAl  TRUST  FOR  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

UNITED  FEDERATION  POLICE 

DISABLED  AMERICAN  VtltRANS 

NATWNAl  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN,  INC 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  CANADIAN  ASBtSIOS  INFORMATION  CENTRE) 

NATIONAL  MULIIFAMILY  HOUSING  FINANa  ASSN 

GTE  SPRINT  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP 

DYCO  PETROLEUM  CO 

INEXCO  OIL  CO 

17TH  GUAM  LEGISLATURE 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

BALLARD,  SPAHR,  ANDREWS  4  INGERSOLL 

OKLAHOMA  INDtPENDENT  COMMUNICATIONS  ASSN 

BKKCORP 

CONGER  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

MENOMINEE  INDIAN  TRIBE 

MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANtt  CO  OF  NEW  YORK 

liniE  SIX  BINGO 

PASCUA  PUEBLO  BINGO 

PUEBLO  OF  SANDU  TRIBE 

TEXAS  INSTRUMENTS,  INC 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  INOEPENOENI  BUSINESS 

NATIONAL  COTTON  COUNCIL  OF  AMERCA 

DOW  CHEMICAL  CO 

IDAHO  FOREST  GROUP 

IDAHO  FOREST  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 

IDAHO  WILDERNESS  GROUP 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  CANADIAN  ASBESTOS  INFORMATION  KNTRE) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  JOINT  MARITIME  CONGRESS) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  TELtCOMMUNCAIIONS  USERS  COAIITKJH) 


CAROLINAS  COnON  GROWERS  ASSXIATION,  INC 

AMtRICAN  INDtPENDENT  REFINERS  ASSN 

FRENCH  4  POIYCLINC  MED  SCHOOL  4  HEALTH  CENTER  (TRUSTEES) 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  4  STEAMSHIP  aERKS 

AMERISERV,  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  COS 

MERRILL  LYNCH  4  CO,  INC 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  4  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS 

BELLSOUTH  CORP 

BETHLEHEM  STttL  CORP 

NATKINAL  ASSN  OF  CHILDRtNS  HOSPITALS  4  RELATED  INSTITUTIONS 

H  K  PORTER  COMPANY,  INC 

NAIKJNAL  COUNCIL  OF  SAVINGS  INSIITUTWNS 

COLORAX  RIVER  BASIN  SALINITY  CONTROL  FORUM 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA 

NATWNAL  COUNCIL  OF  SAVINGS  INSTiIUTK)NS 

WASHINGTON  ALTERNATIVES.  INC 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  TELECOMMUNCAItONS  USERS  COALITION) 

ailZENS  FOR  A  NUCLfAR  FRtEZE 

PEREGRINE  CORP 

JAPANESE  AMERCAN  CITIZENS  LEAGUE 

NATK)NAl  WATER  WELL  ASSN 

WATER  SYSTEMS  COUNQL 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  ENERGY  SERVCE  COS 

SALOMON  BROTHERS 


Ffihrimrv  2.   198A 
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BURKS  t  ROE.  mC 

NATIOtW.  »SSN  Of  PfRSONNEt  COflSUlIMITS 

RK)  GENERAL  INC 

BEVERLY  ENTERPDIStS  INC 


LUMM  \  SCHOM  1050  ITTH  STREET  N*  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

lERRY  R  HIMN  11300  ROCKVIUE  PHIE  ROCRVIUE  W  2M«. ."■.■..  ..^^. 

MCXt  KW-tOMlD   1901  N  FORT  IKYER  DRIVE   #302  ROSSITN  ¥»  1709       _  ^^.. ynBfwniiTlN  INSllR/UTf  fOS 

MUl  *  IMCMNAID   lC2i  CONNEnCJT  AVENUE  NW  #1010  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 -- - SSStSllK^ AFLfl 

DAVID  MAllINO  81:  i6TH  STREET  NVI  WASHINGTON  DC  2000*  mdiimkuu  uumi 

MANAn  PWlPS  ROIHENEERG  \  TUNNEY  SUITE  200  1200  NEW  HAIIPSHIRE  AVE 

HIANi?°»IANmEWlC2  THE  ("OWtR  HOUSE   3255  GRAtt  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

ION  G  WASSfY  613  WDRAS  STREET   »318  NEW  ORIEAN  lA  ;0130 __ - 

JOHN  W  MATTHEWS  %\^  I6IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006   

GflBERT  HAnOX,  SI:  \m  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  ^^ 

i>w  of;ias  Of  r  r  mccANOifss  \w  h  st  nw  Washington  oc  20006 


NwiwfiHMGiaiK  20031.. 


ROBERT  "CClfiRV  BAAER  4  ICWN/IE  !l3  CONNEaiCUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

AlW  mCCOT   Ilil6  16Th  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20C36 ^ •••■ 

MCDtRWn  WIU  .t  EKERY  SIHTE  500  1850  »  ST    NW  WASHfNGICN  X  20006 — 

lACR  IKDONAID  ASSOCIATES  SUITE  610  1120  20TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20dK.'~~"'~.;H." 

lACK  IKOONAID   i-:'  XTH  STREET  NW   #S;0  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SCDOHUCN  HttlANf  4  AiLtN  SUITE  i;»5  U':  !>E  ST    NW  WASWNCTON  DC  20006  

Bo  

flDEN  !•  liCAEEN  SU  loIH  SIREII  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000*  ^  ^.■,™-,- 

^iCHAEt  R  MCIBOO  BARNEn  4  AlACIA  1000  THONIAS  jEffEIBON  ?',  »«  ««««Sn*  "SJ2«»i  .;; 
MCNAIR  iENN  KONOUROS  CORIEY  SlNWETARv  PORUR  4  0«81E.  115j  15TH  SI .  «»  WASHINGIOII  K 

Do  

Dc  

•EOTTONIC  INC  305:  OlD  HIGHWAY  %  CO  BOI  1453  WNNEAPOIIS  UN  5M40  

CWUDE  W  WRlO  3-.=  '.KTH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  "0006 

THONIAS  c  WSAAN   ■•'  MTh  SI«!T  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ._. . — - 

CHRtSICPiiiR  I   »f>tf^  f'2  BOX  J8!  ASHLAND  «Y  41101        „__^ ^ 

ANN  »  »iCHt,   :  ■■'  •■  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  „  ,„„„ 

IHOKAS »  vrHf.ir-i  ;;;i  ;9Th  street  nw  * 303  Washington  X  20036 .^^ 

IMBA>^*-''    ■<•■"  f^  i  ♦^l"'   ■'"<  f'TP!!'  NW   .900  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

„,^B'»^'  v.- KINGTON  OC  20006      

5SJ1^^•*.^  ■*  YORK  NY  10115, :::"""" 

*  .-•  ,i«»li.:i:  A.tNLt  ^*  AiShiNJJN  K  20005     

»0;,  ,    ;9:CN  STREET  NW  #800  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

•OiWuN   1700  PENNSYLVANW  AVENUE  NW   #600  WASHINGTON  DCMOWL. 


2000$.. 


Pwi*  P 
Do 

JO 

Dc 
UWS  W  W2SES 
WSSiBARS  - 

JEANNiWe 

NATICNAl  a: 


''•  WYNfORO  DRIVE  FAIRFAX  VA  22031 - ^ 

-     "BURY  CENTER  IIIINNE.APa;S  «N  :5<C2  ■ 

RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE   NW   #310  WASHINGTON  X  ;'J(J36        ^.^  ^  ,^i; 

tRVO  COWANIE^  'I'^'f  '-f^  '^W"  ''"O  «  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 


INDUSTRIAL  UNION  OEPI  AFL« 

MUFMAN  4  BROAD.  INC  _ 

NATIONAL  INVESTMENT  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION  _ 

CRAY  AND  CONIPANY  (FOR  TELECOHHMIICATIONS  USERS  COALITION) 

APACHE  CORP 

BROmtlHOOD  Of  RAILWAY  AIRl.NE  4  STEAMSHIP  aERKS 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  4  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS 

SANTA  AMTA  REALTY  ENTERPRISES  INC 

FRANOSCA  WEI 

NATIONAL  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

AM  INTERNATIONAL 

TIMBER  REALI2ATI0N 

MUTUAL  BEN(FIT  LIFE  INSURANQ  CO  „  „ 

lACR  MCDONALD  ASSOOAIES  iNC  (FOR  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE  INSURANO  CO) 

FRANKLIN  REINFORCING  STEEL  CO  INC 

iRVINf  CITY  SAVINGS  4  LOAN  ASSN 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  4  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS 

DAIRYMEN  INC 

AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  Of  AMERICA 

BANKERS  TRUST  OF  SOUTH  CARftlNA 

CHARLESTON  CENTER  #3,  LTD 

PENNSYLVANIA  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  AGENCY 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  4  STEAMSHIP  aERKS 
NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  EDISON  CO 
EOUITAfllE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  Of  THE  U  S 
E  I  DU  PONT  OE  NEMOURS  4  CO 
LOCKHEED  CORP 

SHIPBUILDERS  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA 
EASIDIL  EQUITY 

LOCKHEED  AIR  TERMINALS  INC 
AMf.  INC 
BLUE  BELL  INC 
EATON  CORP 

ROCHESTER  TAX  COUNCIL 
U  S  DEFENSE  COMMimE 
WASIE  FOUNDATION 
:  CREDIT  UNION  NATIONAL  ASSN  iNC 


NAtniMl  CHItC  iiNCiSS  ^AS^  FORCE   515  S 
MTOMl  CONSUMERS  LEAGUE   iNC   '.522  K 

W:ii\»,  •T-um-ii    .(  'AvSGS.  N""i:^ON 

V 

Nti 


25j:« 


iooo; 


CHARLES  TOWN  WV 
-•iGTON  K  :00C5 
'     HW  WASHINGTON  K 
^»;ii,i  iCJ.,  *J8;.11NGT0N  OH  43085 
S*   »?«  WASHINGTON  K  2000? 
ilRLET  NW  WASHINGTON  M  20036 
#430  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

^EET  NW   #'23  WASHINGTON  X  2D0O4      

tff   NW   «^'':'  A<5hW:''>  ■■"  "'  "■'  

A.      s   >  -    s  '.    <•  '   NW  WASHINGTON  DC 

:,,r   ;  ;.  ..-■•  _      \i,    :  1  X  20036 


.51"  51 


NW 


THO*."-  ^ 
WIliiAW  A 
N0SS-M4.. 

Do  

Do-  Z. - 

KENNETH  E  NVOlilSI  JN30  BRYN  MAWR  AVENUE  CHCACO  IL  6C63; 

O'CONNOR  i  HANNAN   .Jli  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW   #800  WASHINGTON  K  20006. 

Dc  -■      ■ 

Do 

On 

Do  

Do  

Dc  .  — 

Dc 

Do 
PATRICK 
QM- 
SS' 
ON' 
DAVIC  A 


!000S. 


n  TNNOW  KENT  4  O'CONNOR  INC  1J19  PENNSYLVANIA  AVt .  NW.  #300  IKNSHMIGIOII  OC  20006.. 

;     V  -   s^  a;-hingion  X  20036      - ~ 

^        -  NGTON  K  20006  

NEW  HAMPSHUK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

lOAHOWSn  J.3  :OSka>  IOWLB  MINNUPaiS  MN.5_5.M2 


FRAW  M  iWWtlMER  CAPIIN  4  DRYSOALE    lOl  '.fH  STREET,  NW   #1100  WASHUCTON  K  2003*..- 

OAVIOS  ;i<:Tf»Nii'  WHSON  80ULEVAR9  ARLINGTON  VA  ,'2209        — 

KEVIN  D""  •  NW  WASHINGTON  K  :Ci"06  ., 

RODfRI  w  <  s'S  •WSE  32:5  GRACE  SIRSEI  "IW  WASHINGTON  K  2000T 

ANTHONY?*^...-  .,.,  itREEI,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 , 

PAAHOED  USA  2000  «S1  LOOP  SOUTH,  #1800  HOUSTON  TX  ■'027 ,„_., 

•AlUMBO  4  CERRtLL.  INC,  W  DUPONt  QRat.  NW   #700  WASHINGTON  K  20036,..,.-. 

"AnoN  aoGGS  4  Biw  sum  soo  253d  I  si .  i»  iMSMiCTON  dc  20037 

Do  „,' - - 

PMIl  WSTINGS  lANOfSXY  i  WAOBER  6TH  fLOOll  iOSO  TMOiM  J{f flUSW  ST   «  WASHMCTON  K  20007  ^ 

lOUIs'^  PAULO   ;3i"l  NORTH  FORT  MYER  OR  ARLINGTON  V«"222(», ,',  ,  —■ •— 

»EP«R  4  CORAiilNi,  •  "6  K  ST    N*  WASHINGTON  X  20C06 ,  

PERITO  OWRK  4  PINCO  PC    '.UO  CONNKTICUT  AVENUE  m.  #«00  WASWNbTON  K  c(!036.. 

Do     ,  

(OBEST  -      ■■■•  '•••'■      ■    ,.:NUE    NWWASHINCTCN  X20O36'.r.!!r.!ZZ'~'™IIIl.l.. 

i;  5j(j^js    .  ■.  ■'.■     ,,;    A  wASHiNoTfiN  X  ::i):i 

3USAN  E  ■      ■■  '■■  ■"  ■    ■''*  *=''''N'  TON  X  20006 

PAULEHE  ■■  ■> 

ROBE"'  '  ,  ■  ..     ,   ^ 

Ch;. 

pt.- 

PT* 


1  WASHINGTON  K  20036 


855  

-.GTON  X  20006  

'  RMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 


uo 


PRtSION  THORGRIMSON  EUS  4  HOIMAN   1-35  NEW  lORK  AVENUE,  NW   #500  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 

PROtEO  CURE  'NC  2020  K  STREET  N*  #350  WASHINGTON  X  20006,  

ARTHUR  LEE  OUINN   1015  15TH  STREn  NW  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20005 
Do 

ik  

Do  ___—.„ 

PAIRO  H  OUINN  435  SOUTHERN  BUILDING  1425  H  STREET  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20005 „..._«-™- 

RAGAN  4  MASON  900  IHH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 . 


GROCERY  MA.NUfACIURS»S  Of  AMERICA  INC 

LATIN  AMERiaN  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN    LAMA 

NATIONAL  COUNOl  Of  SAVINGS  INSTIIIIIONS 

NATIONAL  QRGANUAION  FOR  WOMEN  INC 

AMERICAN  NURSES  ASSN 

FEDERAL  LAW  ENFORCIMENT  OfFKERS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  INDEPENDENT  REFINERS  ASSN 

HANDGUN  CONTROL   INC 

NATIONAL  SHORTHAND  REPORTERS  ASSN 

>.0U  2ANAR0I 

NATIONAL  ROOFING  CONTRACTORS  ASSN 

CENTURY  MEDIA  CORP 

COMRNHEE  FOR  PRUDENT  DEREGUUIION 

COMMUNCATIONS  COUNSEL 

GUVtRNMENT  Of  IAMAK> 

HULESMEXCANOS,  SA 

INOUSTRIAS  NEGROMEX,  SA  M  CV 

MEXICAN  CEMENT  CHAMBER 

NEBRASKA  HIGHER  EDUCATION  LOAN  rSOGRAM  INC 

ROLLINS  ENVIRONMENTAL  SIRVCES 

ASSOCIATION  Of  FOOD  INDUSTRIES 

AMAX  iNC 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 

AYDINCORP 

WASIE  FOUNDATION 

C0MMER2BANK  AG 

BENDIX  AEROSPACE  SECTOR 

NATKINAI  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY    (OR  rffPiJBLlC  Of  HAITI 

8R0THERH000  Of  RAii*'.>   AiSliNE  4  STEAiRSHIP  CLERKS 

AMERICAN  Sa  Of  COMPOSERS  AUTHORS  4  PUBLISHERS 

DISTILLED  SPIRITS  COUNCIL  Of  THE  J  S    INC 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RAPID  TRANSIT  DISTRICT 
.  BABCOCX  4  BROWN 

C  F  BEAN 

GREAT  LAKES  DREDGE  4  DOCK 

XlfTH'lRPf  POWER  iCSP 

W!""--    -""■'  ilfCTRIC  COOPERATW 
,  OA  NUFACIURERS  ASSOCIATION  iNC 

;r  JUP  iNC 

,  AMESl^N  .UL.ta  Of  NEUROPSYCHOPHARMACOLKY 

JOHNSON  4  lOHNSON 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  ALCOHCIISM  TRFJkTMENT  PROCRAMS  INC 

CHRYSLER  CORP 

COMMUNKATHINS  SATELLITE  CORP  iCOMSATi 

BLUE  CROSS  4  BLUE  SHIELC  ASSN 
.,  lAlTIMORE  GAS  4  ELECTRIC  CO 
..  MTIONAl  PARKS  4  CONSERVATION  ASSOCUITION 


MORTGAGE  MSURANU  COS  Of  AMERICA 
FLOOD  CONTRa  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

,  HAYES  MCaOCOMPUTER  PROOUO  INC 

!  SUNMAR  SHimK.  INC 

i  COOIf  R  LABORATORIES.  INC 

GOVERNMENT  Of  BELUE 
,  QOVERMKNT  Of  REPU6UC  Of  PANAMA 
;  SUGAR  ASSN  Of  TM{  CARMOfAN 

NATIONAl  COUNCIl  Of  AGRCHTURAL  EMPLOYERS 
I  DUAWARE  NORTH  COMPANCS.  INC 


1 


February  2,  1984 
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lEANNEHE  H  RANDALL  3471  N  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY,  #511  FORT  LAUDERDALE  PL  33306. 
REIO  4  PRIEST   1111  19TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

RONALD  H  REIMANN,  176  E  FIFTH  STREET  ST  PAUL  MN  55101 

VINCENT  P  REUSING  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW,  #1010  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

mn  J  RHODES  CUMMINGS  4  LXKWOOO  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW   #650  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

DOUGLAS  6  RICHARDSON  2001  WISCONSIN  AVENUE,  NW,  #100  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

DOUGLAS  C  RICHARDSON   1957  E  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

ROARO  y  ROBERTS  PAPPANASTOS  SAMFORD  ROBERTS  S  BIANCHARD  PO  BOX  1402  MONTGOMERY  AL  36102, 

MARK  ROBERTSON.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

JAMES  ANTHONY  RXK.  1730  M  STREET,  NW,  #607  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

lEWNO  MICHAEL  ROGAN,  9  INWOOC  ROAD  STATEN  ISWND  NY  10301 

JAMES  A  ROGERS  316  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

KEITH  ROGERS  47  LAFAYEnE  PUCE,  APT  60  GREENWICH  CT  06830 

FRED  6  ROONEY  6TH  FL   1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 


Employer /Qctil 


AMERISERV,  INC 

HIIATURAS  LERMA,  SA,  DE  CV  AND  AMYTEX  CORP 

BURLINGTON  NORTHERN  RAILROAD 

METROPOLITAN  INSURANCE  COS 

ESTATE  Of  HELEN  W  HALBACH 

GEORESEARCH.  INC 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA 

AUBAMA  POWER  CO 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  CO) 

MONTANA  POWER  CO  AND  WASHINGTON  WATER  POWER  CO 

UNITED  PARCEL  SERVICE 
US,  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
M  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 


ROSE  SCHMIDT  DIXON  S  HASLEY.  1575  EYE  STREET  N*   #500  WASHINGTON  X  20005 '  5£fL'^^°l*Jl^S'S?«.cm  .rcy 

LESLEY  A  ROSSE.  1000  16TH  STREET  NW.  #604  WASHINGTON  X  20036 - - - - ■  5KSi^S''iLmSvc  ^iJ- 

ROBERT  C  RUPPERT,  1660  L  STREET  NW  #901  WASHINGTON  K  20036 -..- I  "?  *""Sf!'nv*K,?SK  .«.  iw 

DOROTHEA  L  RUSSELL,  1120  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW,  #1120  WASHINGTON  X  20005 SfS*  S/T,m"5c^>,r'?c*S!'  "*^ 

DONALD  £  SANTARELLI,  SUITE  700  2033  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 P*ClflC  AGR£ULTURAL  SERVICES,  INC 

THflMA";  r  <LAWYFR   I?75  K  "ilRFFI  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  • I  NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  CO 

SBESDy«ASTES,iW955LSTPWA  - i  "^^^.^ZS^fSin  ?fTm\t\?.' 

TIMOTHY  SCULLV,  25  LOUISIANA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 r. i  l»"iSNMlONAL  BTOTHERHMO  0   T^^ 

SHAW  PinMAN  pons  S  TROWBRIXE,  1800  M  ST ,  NW,  #900  S  WASHINGTON  X  20036 SSSJ95  S~^,f  crS??c« 

HOWARD  J  SILVER   1755  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NW  #300  WASHINGTON  X  20036 j  CONSORTIUM  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSNS 

SKAODEN  ARPS  SLATE  MEAGHER  S  'LOM,  919  18TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 i  JXACOJNC         ,„„,„,„,,,  „„,,,„„,, 

JOHN  E  SLOAN  JR    CAPITAL  GALLERY  EAST,  #695  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  SW  WASHINGTON  X  20024 , NATIONAl  FED  OF  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS 

ELEANOR  SMEAL  i  ASSXIAIES  260"  VIRGINIA  AVENUE,  NW,  #606  WASHINGTON  X  20037 „ S^JS^fir??^r''Jof/'??Mu,.S^?n 

MICHAEL  I   SMITH  PO  BOX  5000  CLEVELAND  OH  44101  - i  S^.f  u.S'i,  ock ^«L '^  "" 

RONAID  E  SMITH  2501  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 I  ^HEMiai  MANUFACTUR  RS  /^^^ 

WILLIAM  C  SMITH   1850  K  STREET,  NW   #1!00  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - - '  gl^it?"'^ c§f,f"rriSS°  A^oic    ?S    £    BOPin     rm    UUM    FmrAIKlwi    inAN 

LARRY  S  SNOWHITE    1825  EYE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006   *'*T2    LEVIN    COHN    FERRIS   GLOVSKV    4    POPEO    iFOR    MAINE    EDUCATIONAL    LOAN 


MARKHING  CORP) 
QTIZ.NS  COMM  FOR  THE  RIGHT  TO  KEEP  4  BEAR  ARMS 


JOHN  M  SNYDER  600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE,  SE   SUITE  205  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

KURT  A  SOMMER,  SCHLENKER  4  LEBECK,  PA    PO  BOX  925.  ALBUOUEROUE,  NM  87103 -,-.- cotctDu.T™ 

IAN  D  SPAT2   1785  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 ;  g*^»J,lK/°/.n IIv^Lhn^^^^^^^^^  nFSiK 

JOHN  B  SPEARS,  815  16TH  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 K^H'?"^  °oM?5!^?/r,  S^  '  S^^SHIP  df^S 

ALAN  P  SPIELMAN,  1709  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 ~ I  ?LUE  ™SS  S  BLUE  SHIELD  ASSN 

SQUIRE  SANDERS  4  DEMPSEY   1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20004 - j  AMERICAN  CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  IN  GERMANY 

OAVIO  P  STANG  PC    SUITE  601  1629  K  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - -...- j  SS'^^JIrSfJ'"^*^ 

BARBARA  SIINSON   1901  N  FORT  MEYER  DRIVE   #302  ROSSLYN  VA  22209 - - [  f.f^^.y.^i'^f.ff  Su  r^o 

STROXK  4  STROOCK  4  UVAN,  1150  17TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 - ■- i  "'J,"  M^'iLL^i^^^S"'^ 

[Jq  „ „ ;  PIAZA  300  UWNtKb  Ujnr 

BONNIE  A  SULLIVAN   72:  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005'..:.;;:;;:r."""";:'.'.'."".::".."..'. - I!iyj?!!*L55,'ilc  cMtr'^,i?n!' 

SURREY  i  MORSE   1250  EYE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 -■■ I  ffiPemo  ?JcuJ.    rS 

SUTIN  THAYER  4  BROWNE   PO  BOX  1S45  ALBUOUEROUE  NM  87103 - : '  yS^/'tJl^^i  S„„ 

DAVID  A  SYKUTA,  ILLINOIS  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  PO  BOX  5034  SPRINGFIELD  II  62705 i  AMERICAN  P  TKJIEUM  NSTITU  E 

I  MICHAEL  SZA2  6415  FRANCONIA  COURT  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22150 ~ AMERICAN  HUNGARIAN  fEDERATION 

Do    

ROBERT  lAn  JR    SUITE  600  21  DURONT  CIRCLE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036., 
JOE  TALLAKSON  SUITE  421  1010  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005, 


OFFICE  OF  THE  TURKISH  STATE  Of  NORTH  CYPRUS 

TAn    STEniNIUS   4   HOlllSTER     FOR    GRXERY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMERICA,   INC) 

SENSE,  INC  (FOR  LUMMI  INDIAN  IRIBEj 


S^  "Z !  SENSE,  INC  (FOR  MUCKLESHOCT  INDIAN  TRIBE 

"^ SENSE  INC  (FOR  SUOUAMISH  INDIAN  TRIBE) 

AUBAMA  RAILROAD  ASSN 


Do  , 


MARGIE  A  TAYLOR,  PO  BOX  21  MONTGOMERY  AL  36101 - ■ 

TEST  MARKETING  GROUP  INC  140  S  DEARBORN  STREET,  #910  CHICAGO  IL  60603 

RANDl  PARKS  'HOMAS   liOl  17TH  STREET  NW,  #603  WASHINGTON  X  20036 - 

ROBERT  ;  THOMPSON  UTICA  TOWER,  SUITE  912  1924  SOUTH  UTICA  TULSA  OK  74104 _ „ 

THOMPSON  HINE  4  FLORY   1920  N  ST    NW   #700  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

THOMAS  J  TRABUCCO   1533  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

JEFFRE»  B  TRAMMELl   3255  GRACE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

TUNA  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION  INC   1101  17TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 „ 

RITA  M  IURKIEWIC2,  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  TREET,  #711  WASHINGTON  X  20001 - 

TURNER  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM,  INC,  1050  TECHWOOD  DRIVE,  NW  ATUNTA  GA  30318 „™n»„,,T.,-  .ucno.^r.  rnc 

PHILIP  J  UFHOLZ   :C25  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW   #1010  WASHINGTON  X  20036 i  METROPOLITAN  INSURANCE  COS 

VAN  NESS  FELOMAN  SUiaiFFE  CURTIS  4  lEVENBERG,  7TH  FLOOR  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 „ I  PtABOOY  HOLDING  CO,  INC 


TUNA  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION.  INC 
THOMPSON  4  CO 

COMMITTEE  ON  PIPE  i  TUBE  IMPORTS 
NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
CANADIAN  ASBESTOS  INFORMATION  CENTRE 

HEFE  COMPANY  (fOR  CORDAGE  INSTITUTE) 


/tRNER  lllPftRT  6ERNHARD  4  MCPHERSON.  1660  L  STREET.  NW.  #1000  WASHINGTON  X  20036., 
Do, 
Do,, 


BROWN  4  RXT,  INC 
LEVI  STRAUSS  4  CO 
ORION  SATELLITE  CORP 


VORyS  SATEr!sEYmM4PEA«,  suite  1 1111828 'l'st'nw  WASHINGTON''  ., ; '■ !  S*''S,''*rb,^»1?.*Pf*!^l'"' '* 


WALD  HARKRADER  4  ROSS,  '.300  19TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

CHARlS  £  WALKER  ASSOCIATES,  INC  ,  1730  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006- 

Do 

R  DUff>  WALL  4  ASSXIATES.  INC.  1317  F  STREET.  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

WASIE  FOUNDATION  909  FOSHAY  TOWER  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55402 - 

WATER  SYS'EMS  COUNCIL,  221  N  USALLE  STREET,  #2026  CHICAGO  IL  60601 

STEPHEN  L  WATSON,  1343  SOUTHVIEW  DRIVE  INDIANAPOLIS  IN  46227 

WEBSTER  S  SHEFFIELD   1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE ,  NW,  #350  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

WEBSTER  CHAM6ERUIN  4  BEAN   1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  X  20006 , 

WEXLER  REYNOLDS  HARRISON  4  SCHULE,  INC  SUITE  600  1317  F  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20004., 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 


BANCO  00  BRASIL.  S  A 

IBM 

NETHERUNDS  ANTILLES 

lYKES  BROTHERS  STEAMSHIP  CO 


INDIANA  RAILROAD  ASSN 

OTIBANK  N  A 

NATIONAL  GUARD  ASSN  OF  THE  U  S 

AMERICAN  IRON  4  STEEL  INSTITUTE 

AMERICAN  LOW  POWER  TELEVISION  ASSN 

DYCO  PETROLEUM  CO 

INEXCO  OIL  CO 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSXIATION 

CUVEY-WARD  S  FERRY  PROJECT 


CHARLES  W  WHEEIER   1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE,  NW,  WASHINGTON,  X  20O36 ~... - 

WHITE  FINE  4  VERVILLf.  SUITE  302  1156  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 ,  ,„^„,.,^  .^,.^  rn„>,n.T,n^ 

FRED  WHITING  214  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE,  NE,  #420  WASHINGTON  X  20002 i  *"tRICAN  SPACE  FOUNDATION 

W  scon  WILBER,  IIOl  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 JSK  ?f?T??  ic, iDuni,i  rr 

WILKINSON,  BARKER.  KNAUER  4  OUINN,  1735  NEW  YORK  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 ; Sr'i^.il^eT^rll^oJf^^itDuLi  ry, 

r^ NORlHWtolLKrt  BtLL  ItLtrnUNt  Lu 

*^     ' '-* " riAftrir   ur\DTL.ikircj  ocii    TCi  CCHinut 


Do, 


WILLIAMS  4  JENSEN.  PC.  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVt .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036. 

Do 

H  HANK  WILSON  3  WASHINGTON  aRttE,  NW   #608  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

WINSTON  4  SIRAWN   #500  2550  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 . j  FTV 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  BELL  TELEPHONE  CO 
DESIGN  PROFESSIONALS  COALITION 
KELLY  APPLEMAN,  HART  i  HALLMAN 
HANK  WILSON  4  ASSXIATES 


;AMES  L  WINSTON,  1730  M  STREET,  NW,  #708  WASHINGTON  X  20036:il"'""'""";!'""!;";":;;:!!i:i;il'™""i:;Z:;ZZ;..;..:....= j  NJIONAL  ASSN  of  buck  owned  BROADCASTERS 

RONALD  S  WISHART  JR    .100  ISTH  STREET  NW   #1200  WASHINGTON  X  20005 |  "J 0\^''BIDE  OT         ,,„„„„„„„.„  ot  PiiFBin  »imi 

onefBT  J   WITtrK    IHf  rnmil  MlKf  ■!755  GRATF  liTRFFT   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007  _ GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR   COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERIO  RICOl 

ROBERT  ^  WIItCK.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GKAU  bIKLll.  NW  WAiMinblUH  Ul,  i\mi |  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  CONGRESSl 

gj '- ;  !  GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  USERS  COALITION) 

CUUOIA'A'''vinTlitRS'.'2000'PStw'ET.''NW,'#'46dwi^ I  !|SL'?,cV,l'^L°«rt  m '"'*" 

WITKOWSKI  WtlNER  MCCAFFREY  i  BRODSKY,  SUITE  350  1575  I  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 I  ™*OST  INSUMNC   CO 

qq  ^        .  ", I  SHORT  LINE  lEGISUTIVE  COALITION 

S  R  WOJDAK  ANO  ASSOCIATES;.  INC',  8  PENH  CENTER  PlAtt'.'  #1000 'PHuMPHIA'PA'l'ili'OS'.'.y.;'.;;^  1  5*?L™™5  SYSTEMS  CORP 

T-  ..  .  ,„ „ UOlUntLL  bAN^tn.  IW, 

5J ; '"ZZZZZZ"'Z'ZZ~"'"Z'!ZZ.~'. i  reading  company 

THOMAS  L»miE'.'';8()d'K''STiiEn'Nw''«^^^^  i  SUN  COMPANY,  INC 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 


February  2,  1984 


•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 


The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1983: 


(NOTE  -The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 
PiL«  Owe  Copy  With  thb  SecRrr/mY  or  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  or  the  House  or  Represeittatives: 
This  page  (page  1 )  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  thU  page)  deals  with  financial  daU. 
Place  an    X    Below  the  Appropriate  Letti»  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  or  the    Report"  Heading  Below. 
•Preliminary  •  Report  (Registration"):  To  "register."  place  an    X "  below  the  letter  "P "  and  fill  out  page  1  only 
•Quarterly"  Report  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 

figT^e    Piu3  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 

nuXred  ».°page    a.^^a^d  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  •4."    5,"    6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 

will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requiremenU  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  or  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER                 1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark   one  square   only)      | 

Note  on  Item  'A"  -(a)  In  General.  This   -Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)    Employee-  -To  file  as  an    employee",  state  (in  Item  -B')  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the    employer     (If 
the    employee  -  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 
join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  -employee -.) 
(ii)  "Employer-.-To  file  as  an    employer  •.  write  'None-  in  answer  to  Item  -B". 
<b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  nof  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer  s  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  ReporU  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  ReporU  are 

tiled  by  their  agents  or  employees.  ,    ^  „         . 

(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer.  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  ReporU  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  B  •  -ReporU  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  ReporU  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report-naming  both  persons  as    employers '-is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  •C"  -(o)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interesU,'  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  -in  connection  with 
attempting  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation.  -  -  The  term  legislation-  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House --§  302(e).  ^      j.  ,j     ,        i,i     .  .     .w- i  „KK„i„» 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interesU.  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a    Preliminary  ■  Report  (Registration).  ...  ^    ..      ^  .u 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  Quarterly  -  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interesU. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interesU  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interesU  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known:  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  id) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interesU  are  to  continue.  If  receipU 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interesU    have    terminated. 

□  place  an  "X'-  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  ReporU. 

(Answer  items  1.  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
teresU. set  forth:  (a)  Description.  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  dale  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary  -  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  -Quarterly  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be:  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  -Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  -C4  -  and  fill  out  items  D  '  and  -E  -  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a    Preliminary  -  Report  (Registration)  with  a  -Quarterly  -  Report,^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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Note  on  Item  -D  ."— (a)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution-  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  -'contribution."  '•The  term  -contribution"  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion'-- Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer.- (i)  In  General  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipU  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interesU. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals,— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipU  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(iii)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations.— Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues, 
assessmenu.  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues,  assessmenu,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipU, 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessmenu,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.— (i)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  -D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursemenU).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interesU. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  Afore.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounU 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  ""D  13"  and  --D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  -D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  --B'-  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  --None,"  write  -'None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

firceipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessmenu  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gift    of  money  or  anything  of  value  ^3.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

^  f P""^.^*^  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  p,^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ..^^.,. 

*■  * ReceipU  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  ^4    i„  ^^^  ^^  ^f  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

5   $ Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee.  etc.)  loans)  during  the  -period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items   -1-  through   -5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheeU  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "-6"  this    page,    tabulate    data   under    the    headings   --Amount"    and 

and--?-")  ""Name  and  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the 

last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31.  June  30.  September  30.  or 

Loans  Received  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 

lowinc  cx&itidIc 

■"The  term  -contribution"  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  .  "—Sec.  302(a). 

9* Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount       NaTne  and  address  of  Contributor 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

^^^^^=^=^=^=^^^^^====^^^^  $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg..  Chicago.  111. 

12.  $ ""Expense  money"  and  ReimbursemenU  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 

Note  on  Item  "E".— (a)  In  General.  ""The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— 
Section  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interesU: 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans)  15.  RecipienU  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services  ,,  ,  ^.  ^    ^     .        ^.    ^ 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item  ^^  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 

..y^  on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheeU  of  paper 

3.  $ GifU  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter  approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount.-;  -Date  or 

gogj  Dates,    "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient.    "Purpose.    Prepare 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.)  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph  ^ 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  Amount     Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 

9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  -1"  through  "8")  $1,750.00    7-11:       Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis. 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9"  "Marshbanks  Bill  " 

and  "10'") 
.,  J    .    ^.u  $2,400.00    7-15.  8-15,  9-15:    Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Loans  Made  to  Others  ,,,    w,   _        ^ ,-     ^  ..„        .  .1 

"The  term   expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  Zoon  .  .  .'-Sec.  302(b).  Washington.  D.C.-PubUc  relations 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing  service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter  

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter  $4,150.00    Total 

PAGE  2 
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Otiwatm  Of  indMdul  Filmi 


*■«  ASSOWItS.  IC.  1225  »IH  SWO.  SH  590  S«WII»TO  CA  95114 

Do 

Do ;; 

ROetK^J  »*GW.1615HSTRffT  N»(WASH(ilCTD^^  

PAUL  C  ABEMKTt,  SUIH  850  ?020  «  ST    HW  WASHWGIW  OCJMOS —■ 

THOIIAS  C  AKWETHY  Sll    3973  STUAW  PUO  WIBONK  39211     

G£0«ai  ABRAHAM.  2033  M  STKH  NW.  #905  WASHWjGION  DC  Mm      

oSl  H»  CHUDWM  S  niEVBION.  46  AUSTIN  ST  NtWTONWUi  MA  02160^ - 

^  a,K-^M.T«r?aK'NuT  ii"i.so  w«.;v«T*-iicw.: 

UIMSbN  (  LEBOW.  U  DUTONT  ORCU,  NW.  #610  WASHINGTON  DC  _20036.. 


Enptonti/ClKiit 


Receiiits 


OMfao*  Of  TimsfR  counties  coaiitio;      .^..,^_;,;^;^.. 

QOIOCN  GATl  BRIDGE.  HIGHWAY  t  TRANSraRTATIOM  OSIMCI.. 

NAIKMAl  AM  TANKERS  ASSN 

PAmOlOOST  PRACTKI  ASSOCIATION 

CHAMBER  Of  CONMERa  Of  THE  US - 

AKERICAN  BAKERS  ASSN , 

U  S  CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS  ASSN ~~ - — 

NAIXWAl  ASSN  Of  ARAB  AMERICANS 


«kSw  IMUSntltS  ASSN  Of  AMERtA,  1725  OESAUS  STJM  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

!!fi!ooiwiiTiiiE  coiNimtE.  100  ^j^f^'^iJ'SJI!^^^^^"- -• 

AffND  FOR  INSTRUCnONAl  TELEVISION.  BOX  A  BIOBJNGION  W  47401 .-. 

■OMEl.  1  AHERN   1200  PHLSBURY  ONTER  MWKAfOUS  HW  55402   _^       ^".^:;i- 

ISwriAilEiS^iswoRm  SUITE  iioiio»  VJJ?.  «!?".'!!•  **52S!2!.'^.'a 


wTs^iMsn^  sfit^i  r»~/rH!KrNw  wASK^GT*  be  2*3*: 

Ot - " 

Bt - 

Di ~ 


«PCO - - — 

CABOT  CORTORATION 

PEPSICO.  INC 

ymCAN  FOUNDRY.  INC ■;:i^-v:;j^-ixi;ii- 

U  S  PHOTOVOITAJCS  MANUFACTURERS^  AD  HOC  COHM.. 


iinss'ii'Miinf  (FO*  wasie  foundation).. 

SAN002.  MC 


11.25000 
6.000  00 
15.00000 
18.00000 
937  00 
687  50 


3,00000 

44.859 10 

27  00 

10000 


2.07900 
2.62500 
15.73130 
5,465.00 


ExpcnMives 


9.89314 
9.074  31 
10.662  71 
17,44344 
124.00 
235 


37500 


25.00 


14,04377 


SEARS.  ROCBUCX  AND  CO 

AM  FREIGHT  ASSOCUTHN 

AMERADA  HESS  CORraRATION 

>  AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  GROUP 
AMERICAN  SOYBEAN  ASSN 


h.- 
Ol.- 
k... 

Do... 

k... 

t 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  8  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

ARCHER  DANIELS  MIDUWD  COMPANY 

ATCOR 

BENEFICIAL  OOdPORATlON 

COAUnON  OF  SERVICE  MOUSTRIES.  INC 


k.. 

k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k,. 

k.. 
k.. 
k. 
k.. 
k- 
k.. 


COMMITTEE  FOR  PRUDENT  OERtGUWTWN 

CONTINENTAL  AIRLINES    

DOMESTIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCERS  AD  HOC  COMMIHEE 

DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

E  8  )  GAUO  WINERY __ 

FARM  LABOR  ALLIANCE _.. 

GOLDMAN  SACHS  8  CO - 

LEVI  SIRAUSS  4  CO 

LONt  STAR  INDUSTRIES.  INt 

LONE  STAR  STEll  CO - ■ 

MARRlOn  CORP      - 

MESA  PETROLEUM  CO 


21,00000 


1.05000 

2.37500 

85000 

10000 


6.425.00 


15.73130 
5.601.87 


4100 

10.50000 
866  00 
1750 
4500 
1500 
400 


k- 

k.. 

k. 

k.. 

k.- 

k. 

k- 

k.. 

k.. 

k 

Do.. 

Do 

Do 


AlASM  LUMBER  t  PUIP  COMWIIY.  MC.  PO  BOX  1050  9I«A  «  9«35 _ 

lAMES  I  AlBERTINE.  1660  L  ST.  NW,  #601  WASHINGTON  OC  20036^  ^ - -•• 

XMN  M  AlBERTINt  SUITE  209  1025  OONNEOICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20O36 _. 

ilwJIoE  AlSriR    AICOS  Wi<m\Xt,  SMITH  ONE  AMERICAN  ROW  HARTFORD  CT  06103 

FREDERCX  R  ALDERSON   1730  M  STREET  NW   #607  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

0«W.OC  AlSwWR  MOkIiN  liWK  8  BOCIUUS  1800  M  ST .  NW.  #800  NORTH  WASHINGTON  K  20036. 
k- 


k- 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.- 
Do 


MHROPaiTAN  TRANSn  AUTHORITY  Of  HARRIS  COUHIV 

MILITARY  ACCESSORIES  SERVtt  ASSH  ,  INC 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA.  INC 

NATIONAL  CABU  TELEVISION  ASSN 

NATIONAL  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE - 

NATIONAL  SOYBEAN  PROCESSORS  ASS« 

NEW  YORK  AJR _ 

NORTHWEST  ENERGY  COMPANY 

PIPtUNI  INDUSTRY  ADVANQMINT  FUND -.; 

PUROUTOR.  INC  - — 

RAUSCHER  PIERCE  REFSNES.  INC ~ 

RINGUIG  BROS  BARNUM  AND  BAILEY . 

RMANA  FOODS,  INC 

SANCHE2-0BRIEN  OIL  4  GAS  CORP 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  EDISON  CO 

TEXAS  AIR  CORPORATION  

TKWRARYCORP 

WESTERN  GOVERNORS  POtlCY  OFFW 

INTERSTATE  NATURAL  G«AiSSXUtiW'Of 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CONfERtNa  INC — 

«LEN  WOOCU  HALBACH  ESTATE 

ARIZONA  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMPANY „ 

AllGNPAC  - 

BALDWIN-UNITED  CORPORATION        

BECHTEL  POWER  CORPORATION  .v^-;.- 

COMMITTEE  FOR  CAP  FORMATION  THROUGH  DIVIDEND  REINVESTMENT.. 

DISABIED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 

EASTERN  A«  LMtS,  INC „ — •• 

EVANS  PROOUO  CO 

FAMIIY  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

lUCASFUIlTO. 


5,72500 

1,05000 

44,75000 

25000 

75000 
2,37500 

55000 
2,15000 
1.55000 
3.35000 

50000 
7,52500 

62500 
6,55000 
1,35000 

20000 
2,125.00 
4.975.00 


60000 


4.95000 
10000 


2(0.00 
8.72500 

'  miifi  . 

1,20000 

moo 

1,75000 


64800 
7000 
8000 


UREN  0  ALEXANDER  1615  H  STREO  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20062 

WILIS  W  ALEXANDER.  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MAXTON  AILCOX  400  FIRST  ST    NW  RM  801  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

ROBERT  G  ALLEN  511  C  STREET  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002  

ALLIANCE  AGAINST  HANDGUNS.  PC  BOX  75700  WASHINGTON  «  20013.^...;j;j-j._.-..~.. 
ALLIANCE  Of  AMERICAN  INSURERS  1501  WOOOflELD  ROAD.  #400  WEST  SCHAUMBUK I  iMM.. 

ALLIANCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY.  1925  A  ST    NW  SUITE  507  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ALLTEL  CORPORATION  100  EXECUTIVE  PARKWAY  HUDSON  OH  44236  - — 

JOSEPH  C  AUWAROEN  220  DANIEl  WEBSTER  HWY  SOUTH  MERRIMACK  NH  03054 

HARVEY  ALTER.  1615  H  STREET    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20062 

RCARDO  R  ALVARAOO  2550  M  STREET.  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 


AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNION.  AfLO).  5025  WISCONSIN  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20O16   _  ^^ 

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UN«N.  NATL  CAP  OW  689  100  INDIANA  AVE    NW  #403  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

lEROMf  A  AMBRO  ASSOCIATES  SUITE  719  2301  S  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  DR  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

ROBERT  P  AMBROSE.  14615  LONE  OAK  ROAD  EDEN  PRAIRIE  MN  55344  .;:_.'^:.^.'._.... . 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  Of  FAMIY  PHYSICIANS  1740  WEST  92ND  ST  KANSAS  OTY  MO  64114 _._ „. 

AMERICAN  ADVERTISING  FEDERATION.  SUITE  1000  1400  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

AMERICAN  ARTS  ALLIANCE  424  C  ST    NE  WASHINGTON  OC  20002  ^. ■■--■■ 

AMERICAN  ASSN  FOR  COUNSELING  AND  DfVElOPMENTJ999  ^''i'l^^,/''^!^*}^/!'!^*'  »»• 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  BLOOD  BANKS.  SWIE  600  1117  NORTH  19TH  STREET  AWIWIJ*  «  "?»  ,,™ - - 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  EQUIPMENT  LESSORS.  SUITE  1010  1300  NORTH  17TH  STREH  ARIINGION  VA  22209 — 

AMERCAN  ASSN  Of  MEAT  PROOSSORS  PO  BOX  269  ELtZABETHTOWN  PA  17022 ___. 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  PORT  AUTHORITIES  INC   161?  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006._ ~ — 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOBUE  ASSN  8111  GATEHOUSE  RD  FAILS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN.  1120  CONNEaOlT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ^     .,^ ^  „ii;- 

AMEMOM  BORDER  BROADCASTERS  FREE  SftECH  COMMIHEE.  INC.  2000  M  STREET  NW   #600  WASHINGTON  OC  20036. 

AWnCAN  SSnESS  CONFERENCE.  INC.  1025  CONNEOICUT  AVENUE  NW  SUITE  209  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 _.. 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATION.  SUITE  520  1850  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ -. 

AMERICAN  COUNa  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE.  INC.  1850  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006     

AMERICAN  DRUZE  PUBUC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE.  PO  BOX  7739  WASHINGTON  OC  20044 

AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED  225  TOUHY  AVE  PARK  RIDGE  II  60068  ii^  ii-rivii 

AMERICAN  FEDOF  LABOR  MO  CONG  Of  MCUSTRIAl  ORGANUAnONS.  815  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  2Q006 

AMERCAN  FEED  MfRS  ASSN.  1701  N  FT  MYER  OR  ARIINGION  VA  22209 - 

AMERCAN  FROZEN  FOOD  »6T.  1700  010  MEADOW  RO .  #100  MCLEAN  VA  22102..- 

AMERICAN  GUARANTY  UfE  INSURANCE  CO.  1430  SW  BROADWAY  PORTLAND  OR  9720U 


SfCUBTY  PAOFIC  INTl  LEASING  (EUROPE).  HC 

CHAMiER  Of  COMMERO  OF  THE  US 

AMERCAN  BANKERS  ASSN  /i^^:i" 
BROTHERMOQO  Of  MAINTENANCE  Of  WAY  EMPLOYES 
CAIE - — . — 


MUSWN  RRnUHENT  00. 

US  CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE.. 

SKUAL  COMPAMES.  MC 


ASSOOAIED  UNIVERSITIES 

COUNTY  OF  SUFFOLK,  NEW  YORK   .. 
COOPERATIVE  POWER  ASSOCIATION. 


1000 


2000 
20.00 

iioM 

2.50000 
13JI226 


20000 
3.17600 


6J0000 
10.62500 
2  30000 
9.507  44 


59.11029 
38,300.18 


AMERCAN  HELLENC  INSTITUTE  PU6LC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE  1730  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 


578.34 
12.50000 


46.463  55 


3.25000 
2,601.00 

iMiii 

103,67600 


3.240.00 


123.00 


10900 

22  00 

1.10000 


160O 
4500 
1000 
4100 
2900 
64  00 


14300 
1000 

124.00 
2600 


61.00 


94  00 


27600 


52  OO 
24.846  74 


13265 


296.01 


5547 


3J13.79 

4.I6I3I 
5.98000 


8,00000 


5.16287 
9.84512 
1.420  10 
9.507  44 


72.703.20 
21,43135 


1.04600 
31.093.43 


46.463  55 
2.759  29 
2.729  57 
3.972.00 
13.6IS.19 
11.20755 
103,67600 
141,04830 
3.240.00 
6.000.00 
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Orgwizjtnn  a  Individual  Filing 

Employer/Cliwl                                                 RcctiDts 

Enpendilutcs 

AMERICAN  HONEY  PRODUaRS  ASSN,  PO  BOX  3B8  MINCO  OK  73059 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN,  840  N  LAKE  SHORE  DR  CHICAGO  IL  60611 

45J69.46 
17,21449 

45  369  46 

AMERICAN  HOTEL  S  MOTEL  ASSN,  888  SEVENTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK  NY  10019 

11  203  25 

AMERICAN  INSI  Of  MERCHANT  SHIPPING.  SUITE  1000  1625  K  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 J 

1 498  40 

AMERICAN  INSURANCE  ASSN.  85  JOHN  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10038 _ 

94500 
97.171.00 

94500 

AMERCAN  ISRAEL  PUBIC  AFFAIRS  COMM  #11?  444  N  CAPITOL  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

9162415 

AMERCAN  LAND  TITLE  ASSN.  1828  L  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

587900 

AMERCAN  LEAGUE  FOR  EXPORTS  S  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE.  #4400  475  L'ENFANT  PLAZA.  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

17,10900 

18853  56 

AMERCAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE  PO  BOX  3556  WASHINGTON  DC  2OO07 

650000 

AMERCAN  MEDICAL  ASSN.  535  NORTH  DEARBORN  ST  CHICAGO  11  60610 

1,11375 

37  644  69 

AMERCAN  MEDICAL  CARE  AND  REVIEW  ASSOCIATION,  SUITE  ?10  5410  GROSVENOR  LANE  BETHESOA  MO  20814 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  PtfR  REVIEW  ASSN,  SUITE  510  440  FIRST  SI,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

2065 

AMfRICAN  METAL  DETECTOR  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  2814  NATIONAL  DR  GARLAND  TX  75401 

511.25 

274  84 

AMLRICAN  MOVERS  CONffRENCf,  400  ARMVNAVY  OR  ARUNGION  VA  ??202 

109988 

AMfRICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSN,  BOX  17407  DULLES  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT  WASHINGTON  DC  20041 „ 

1,12500 
6,64546 
16,54056 

1 12500 

AMERICAN  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  COUCH.  410  ISI  ST,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

AMERCAN  NURSES'  ASSN,  2420  PERSHING  RD  KANSAS  CITY  MO  64108 

31.27647 
16  540  56 

AMERCAN  OPTOMETRC  ASSN,  C/0  DR  JOHN  0.  TUMBLIN  SUITE  400E  600  MARYLAND  AVE,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024.. 

AMERCAN  PAPER  INST.  INC.  260  MADISON  AVE.  NEW  YORK  NV  10016 

6387  39 

AMERCAN  PARATRANSIT  INSTITUTE,  PO  BOX  340276  CORAL  GABLES  FL  33134 

200000 

AMERCAN  PETROCHEMCAL  CONSUMERS,  1815  H  STREET,  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

ISOMOJM 
131,02700 

14160500 

AMERCAN  PETROUUM  INST.  1220  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

125  956  00 

AMERICAN  PODIATRY  ASSN,  20  CHEVY  CHASE  CIRCLE  WASHINGTON  DC  20015 _ 

24  04604 

AMERCAN  POSTAL  WORKERS  UNION,  AfLOO  817  I4TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

47.104.94 
14.44556 

56  286  51 

AMERCAN  PUBLC  TRANSIT  ASSN,  1225  CONNECTICUT  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0036 

14  44556 

AMERCAN  PULPWOOD  ASSN,  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  ?0036 

AMERCAN  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  CORP,  600  WATER  STREET,  SW,  #?07  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

AMfRICAN  SHORT  LINE  RAILROAD  ASSN.  20OO  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 - 



AMfRICAN  SOVBEAN  ASSOCIATION,  SUITE  510  600  MARYLAND  AVE..  SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024 

AMfRiaN  SPACE  FOUNDATION,  SUITE  420  214  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE ,  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0002 „ 

23.67419 
43J90.74 
19.0I.1.00 
10.290.06 
6.95(1.47 

27  86092 

AMERCAN  TEXTILE  MFRS  INST.  SUITE  300  1101  CONNEOCUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

43  890  74 

AMERICAN  TRADE  ANE'  FINANCE  COMPANY.  2001  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

23 '17  88 

AMERCAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS,  INC,  1616  P  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

78  ^20  98 

AMERICAN  VHERANS  Of  WORLD  WAR  II,  KOREA  S  VIETNAM  (AMVETS)  .  4647  FORBES  BOULEVARD  WNKAM  MD  20706... 

696047 

AMfRICAN  VfTERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSN,  SUITE  828  15?2  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

AMERICAN  WATERWAYS  OPERATORS,  INC.  SUITE  1000  1600  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

2.07171 

319288 

AMERICAN  WATERWAYS  SHIPYARD  CONFERENCE.  1600  WILSON  BOULEVARD.  #500  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

AMERICAN  WOOD  PRESERVERS  INSTITUTE.  1«45  GALLOWS  ROAD,  #405  VIENNA  VA  22180 

1.52170 

1  521  70 

AMERCANS  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  VOTER  INITIATIVE  AMENDMENT,  3115  N  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

MORRIS  1  AMITAY,  PC,  SUITE  168  400  N  CAPITOL  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

ELBE  PRODUCTS.  INC .^ _. 

2.250.00 

Do 

NATIONAL  SATELLITE  CABLE  ASSN _ 

4.500.00 

isrnw 

4.50000 
2.00000 

7ii5.flb" 

500.00 

Do 

NORTHROP  CORP 

Do 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS,  INC „ 

THOMPSON  MEDCAL „ ...:. 

Do 

JANS  AMUNDSON   1776  F  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 .... 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

NATIONAL  GRANGE 

EDWARD  ANDERSEN,  1616  H  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

BETTE  8  ANDERSON,  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  NAIKJNAL  BROADCASTING  00) ». 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  U  S  BANKNOTE) 

Do 

GWEN  A  ANDERSON.  SUITE  704  1200  18TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SMNi  BUSINESS  ON  PREMISE  SIGN  FOUNDATION' 

1  LEM  ANDERSON.  4111  FRANCONIA  RD  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22310 

TIME  INC .„ 

1.000.00 

ROBERT  L  ANDERSON,  JOHN  DEERE  RD  MOLINE  IL  61265 _.. 

DEERE  4  COMPANY 

ROMILDA  R  ANDERSON   10  WESTPORT  ROAD  WILTON  CT  06897 , 

RCHARDSOHVCKS _ 

AMERCAN  FROZEN  FOOD  INST 

NABISCO  BRNADS.  INC 

INOEPENDENT  PETROLEUM  ASSOaATION  Of  AMERCA „ _ 

SPACE  SERVCES  INC  OF  AMERICA                                   .      . 

42.000.00 
5.000.00 
5,000.00 

STEVEN  C  ANDERSON  1700  OLD  MEADOW  RD  MCLEAN,  VA  22102 „ 

WAYNE  C  ANDERSON.  SUITE  300  1050  CONNECTCUT  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WILLIAM  C  ANDERSON,  1101  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

1.23838 
112  50 

ANDREWS  8  KURTH.  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

aORIAN  J  AHFANG,  815  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  4  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS 

ROBERT  ANGEL   1000  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ 

JAPAN  ECONOMC  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA _ 

UNITED  GAS  PIPE  LINE  CO 

CONGRESS  WATCH „ 

TEXACO.  INC _ 

NATIONAL  ASH  ASSN,  INC 

300.00 

5.249.99" 

50000 

JACK  R  ANGELL.  1101  I7TH  ST ,  NW  SUITE  704  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

lAY  ANGOFF,  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 .-„ 

J  DONALD  ANNEn,  1050  17TH  ST ,  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

TOBIAS  ANTHONY.  1819  H  STREET.  NW,  #510  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

" 

LORI  A  ANTOIOCK.  604  SOUR  BUILDING  1000  16TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

PATRCK  S  ANTRIM.  1800  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

AMERCAN  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  ASSN .-. 

BANKAMERICA  CORPORATION _ 

1.500.00 
928 

185383 

APARTMENT  S  OFFICE  BUILDING  ASSOC   OF  METROPOLITAN  WASHDC.  SUITE  600  1413  K  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC 

20005 
JOHN  0,  AOUILINO  IR  ,  1600  RHODE  ISUNO  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

NATIONAl  RIFLE  ASSN  OF  AMER „. . 

JOHN  CHRISTWN  ARCHER,  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW   #213  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

BROWN  4  ROOT  INC    

JOHN  ARCHER.  8111  GATEHOUSE  RO  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 „. 

ARENT,  FOX.  KINTNER.  PLOTKIN  8  KAHN.  1050  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN 

CENTRAL  STATES  SE  4  SW  AREAS  HEALTH.  WELFARE  4  PENSION  FUNDS _ 

GUARDIAN  UFE  INSURANCE  CO  Of  AMERCA _... 

MOTOR  AND  EQUIPMENT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 

PUEBLO  INTERNATIONAL 

S6J515,77 

21.0(9.43 

33M0JI0 

M.ioioo" 

30000 

4J96  25 

518  91 

Do 

Do 

Do „ 

Do _ 

JOHN  A  ARMBRUSTER.  490  L  ENFANT  PLAZA  EAST.  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

R  G  ARMISTEAD.  8613  JANET  LANE  VIENNA  VA  22180 

SITMAR  CRUISES.  INC :. 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  CORPORATCN _ 

lENNECO.  INC „ 

1.33214 
4969 

ARMSTRONG.  TEASOALE,  KRAMER  8  VAUGHAN.  611  OLIVE  STREET  #1900  ST  LOUIS  MO  63101 

ARNOLD  t  PORTER.  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „. 

COMM  ON  US  BUSINESS  OF  THE  CANADIAN  UFE  4  HEALTH  mSUR  ASSN 

RUOR  CORPORATION 

1.045  76 

Do „ 

WEXCO  OIL  CO „ 

Do 

WERNER  FIEISCHMANN 

CARLE  ARNOLD.  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

AMERICAN  FAMILY  CORP _„! 

45000 
900.00 
66700 

4670b' 

60000 
937.25 
35000 
33300 

Do ^ __ 

AMERCAN  IRON  4  STEEL  INSTITUTE 

CORPORATE  PROPERTY  INVESTORS _ 

MEAD  CORPORATION „ 

MORTGAGE  GUARANTY  INSURANO  CORP 

NATIONAL  REALTY  COMMITTEE _ 

OUINTANA  HEIKOLEUM  CORP _ „ 

SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSN 

SECURITY  FIRST  GROUP.  INC 

Do ...„„._.i....„ .  r 

Do _ 

Do „ :..„ _ 

Do....; 

Do „. 

Do 

Do „. ;.. „. 

SANDY  ARNOLD.  1016  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ 

NATIONAL  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES „ 

H  L  ARONSON  JR ,  ONE  ILLINOIS  CENTER  111  E  WACKER  DR  CHCAGO  IL  60610 _ 

NORTHWEST  PIPELINE  COMPANY 

ASBILL  t  JUNKIN  SUITE  603  1302  18TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

COALITION  ON  SMOKING  OR  HEALTH 

21.577.50 
4M0.00 
15.000  (a 

"iMM 

1151117 

■■"■■'i'MiiM' 

14J9513 

LUD  ASHLEY.  PC .  1735  NEW  rORK  AVENUE.  NW,  6IH  FL  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

AMERCAN  INTERNATIONAL  GROUP  INC 

FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  MORTGAGE  CORP : 

GENERAL  PUBLC  UTILIHES.  INC : 

BFA  CORPORATION 

Do _ 

Do , 

Do 

Do. _ 

MANVILU  CORPORATION „ 

SAVINGS  BANK  Of  PUGET  SOUND .. 

WITROWSKI.  WEINER.  MCCAFFREY  4  BROCSKY.  PC _ 

ASSOaATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA 

Do ,, ..; 

Do 

JOSEPH  ASHOOH,  1957  E  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ASPHALT  ROOFING  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION.  6288  MONTROSE  ROAD  ROCKVILLE  MD  20852 

.  .. 

ASSOOATEO  BUILDERS  i  CONTRACTORS.  INC.  729  15TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

5,83300 

ASSOCIATED  CREOIT  BUREAUS,  INC.  PO  BOX  218300  16211  PARK  10  PUa  HOUSTON  TX  77084 

43100 

ASSOCIATED  EMPIOYERS,  INC,  SUITE  315  A  1222  N  MAIN  SAN  ANTONIO  IX  78212 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA.  1957  E  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

ASSOCUnON  FOR  BIOMEDCAL  RfSLARCH  400  2  lOHEN  POND  ROAD  SUITE  200  WAITHAM  MA  02154 

43J2S.(0 

9 181  73 

ASSOCIATKIN  FOR  BROADCAST  ENQNEERING  STANDARDS  INC.  2000  M  STREET  NW  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

" 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  POUCY  RESEARCH.  1309  I  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

46651 

46651 

ASSOQAnON  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  Of  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  10  BROADWAY  ST  LOUIS  MO  63102 

774  50 

ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERCAN  FOREIGN  SERVICE  WOMEN,  PO  BOX  8068  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

7^15.00 

ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERCAN  LAW  SCHOOLS,  ONE  DUPONT  CIRCLE.  NW.  #370  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

ASSOOAIION  Of  AMERCAN  PUBUSHERS.  2005  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

(.604J9 
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ASSOCWTION  »  mmm  RAIIROWK   AMIllCWt  fUumOMB  BlOG    sum  ;:0  19«  l  si .  *»  WMHIKGTON  DC 

tSfflDMnON  »  AMdKAN  VtTERIMUn  MCOCAl  COUEGES  SUIH  8211  \i27  K  ST    NW  WASHmCTON  DC  2000S__ 

^noS  »  WA  TOCrsTsMVO  OKmStO^^  1300  NODTH  17TH  ST  SJm  3O0  AftMGTON  VA  222M 

^OATHN  Of  GOVtWWNT  ACCOWITAIITS,  SUIH  100  727  SOUTH  23110  ST  »»5TW1  V*  "  «„ - 

ACTION  Of  MAXimUH  SmvO  TfltCASTtRS  INC.  1735  KSAUS  SI    N***?*^'?"  '^  '"" ' 

ASSOCWIOl  Of  IRIAl  lAWYfRS  Of  AKfRICA  1050  3ISI  ST    NW  WASHIWIOK  DC  20MI7  

/^OQAIOI  Of  URBAN  UNIVfRSIIlfS  SUITE  228  1346  CONNfCTICUT  A«    MM  WASHWGTON  DC  20036 

GtOdGE  )  ASTE   1825  K  SI    NW  #607  WASMINGION  X  20006         ^  

ATUWnC  WWIEID  CO  515  SOUTH  FLOWR  SIRtn  LOS  ANUIESC*  90071 

UOYD  G  AlOfl  IR    1120  COHNEaiCUI  AVE    NW  WASWNGTOH.  X  20036 _.„.__-- • 

fRII2  e  AnAWAY   1600  EYE  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006         ^-^- 

AUOU  RtCOdWNG  RIGHTS  COAIITION,  PC  SOX  33705  WASWHCTON  DC  20033 — 

AUroioiM  PADTS  RtBUIlDfRS  ASSN  5849  010  OOWNOI  OdlVE  MaEAN  VA  mtl 

lOMI  S  AUIRY  SWTE  810  2000  L  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - — • 

J>VEN(L  ASSOOAIES.  INC  PO  BOX  53131  WASHINGTON  X  20009 — —-' — 

AVON  P«OOUCIS  INC  9  WEST  57TH  SI  NfW  YORK  NY  10O19.I:'.'"";"-! ■ 

GUS  AVRAAOIUi   1522  «  SI    NW  #«06  WASHWCTOH  DC  2000i^__       .^.... — 

GEOKi  C  AXTHl  475  I.  ENf  ANI  PUZA  SW  #4400  WASHINGTON  OC  200M 


WK.LIAM  H  AXTIAAN  RM  160  950  N  GlEBE  RO  AARVINGION  VA  22203     ^..^  „.  „„ 
WAlIER  C  AYERS  VIRGINIA  PEIROlEUII  CQUNOl  1809  SIAPltS  RRU  RD  RICMWIO  VA  23230.-.. 

CRAIG  H  BAAB   1800  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  

JEDL  BABBIN  4910  NOOIH  27TH  STREET  AWINCTON  VA  22207 

PAin  10  BASER  SUITE  400  919  18IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  2O0O6 „ — .. 

OAIE  R  BABBNl   1700  N  IIOOKE  SI  TOSSlYN  VA  22209 ^..^^ 

ROBERT  A  8ACHA  SUITE  !\[  441  NORTH  CAPIIOl  SI  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

BAENe'n  IIRW  Of  REIT21S  i  MIDOIETON  1049  30TH  SIKET.  NW  WASHINGTOII  K  ?(i»7.''.-I.l 

Do  

Do  ~— 

CARl  t  BAGGE  COAl  BUIIWNG  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

XVW  N  BACGtn  815  15TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

GfORGl  F  SAIIEY  IR    PO  BOX  21  WNIGONKRY  Al  36101 _ — 

PAUl  C  SAIIEY  IR    1545  :8TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20038 

WHIIAM  W  BAIIEY   1050  17TH  SI    NW  SUHE  650  WASHINGTON  X  20036  

lUDIIH  L  BAIRO  1333  NEW  HANWHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036         _.^  ii-iii;- 
JOHN  BAI2E  CAPIIOl  GAllERY  BIDG    #510  600  HARYIANO  AVENUE.  SW  WASHMGIOIt  DC  2SU4 ., 

latum  R  BAJER  1015  15TH  ST    NW   #802  WASWNGTON  OC  200W^. 

BARER  I  BOTTS  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 — 

Dd 

B«i?i  hoottub!  »i«  ooNNtoeut  «^^^^ 

i*:"r.™!Zi!!!™Z™Zizizzz!; 

D(. 

Do 


BAAER  i  *ICKEN2IE  815  CONNEaiCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006. 

B  MMBAll  BAJUR  4647  FOflSES  SOUIEVARO  lANHAM  MO  20706  _ 

Em  F  SAAER  1303  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JAMES  lAY  BAKER   1600  RHOIK  SIANO  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036 

AEHH  I  BAKER,  lOOO  POTOMAC  SIREH.  NW.  #302  WASHINGION  X  20007 

WAIOON  I  BAKER.  SUITE  802  1015  15IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

HR  BAIIKOV  IHOfmALL  STREET  EDISON  NJ  08818  __ 

lACOUEUNE  BAIKIUSA,  1625  EYE  ST  .  NW.  #809  WASHINGION  X  20006 ~~~ 

UREN  S  BAIL  610  LOCUST  COURT  BUILDING  HARRtSBURG  PA  17101 

SANK  Of  BOSTON  CORWRAIION,  100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110 - 

ROBEin  0  BANNISTER.  15IH  1  M  SIS.  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005       .^^. 

SAMUEL  J  BAPTBIA.  SUm  603  1620  EYE  STIMT.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JUOY  BAMACKE.  11  DUPONT  CBCIE.NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036  „ _~. 

ROBERT  0  BARKER  801  NORIHUNO  TOWERS  WEST  SOUTHflELD  Ml  48075 

THOMAS  H  BARKSOAIE  IR    1220  L  ST.  NW  WASHINGION  X  20036  — 

DONNA  R  BARNAKO.  SUITE  1100  2600  VWGINIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  X  20037 „„ 

lOHNH  BARNARD  «    50  BEAIE  SI    PO  SOX  3965  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94119 ™ 

BARNES  RICHARDSON  t  CttSURN  SUITE  400  1819  H  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006_^. 
Do       

BAiMETT  t  alma!  lUb  iJidMS  Xf^^ 

D*' 

Do 


{Mm  P  SARNtn   1709  NEW  YO«K  AVE  .  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20006 

PAMELA  H  BARNETT   100  MAdYlANO  AVE.  NE  WASHINGTON  X  20002        ---xrzxi ~ — 

BARNETT  YINGIING  (  SHAY  SUITE  810  1090  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  X  20005 _ 

MKS  C  BAJM  1730  RHODE  SIANO  AVE.  NW,  #810  WASHINGTON  X  20036  .^;;i- ;j;iii.iv 

DAVID  M  BARRETT.  BAMETT.  HAMM.  DALY  I  QtSm  2555  M  STREn.  NW.  #100  WASHMGTOR  OC  20037 

Do     - - 

BAMEn  Sim  sbwm  aiii'i 

Do - — 

Do — 

Bi 


Oi.. 


ROeERT  W  BAMNE.  777  I4IH  SI    NW  WASHHCTCN  K  2000i 

HARVEY  BARRSON.  291  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10007 

DAWO  S  BARROWS.  1201  S  W   12IH.  #200  PORTLAND  OR  97205 

lOMN  BARRY  715  8IH  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003  

IINOA  LEIGH  BARUEn   1010  WISCONSIN  AVE  ,  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  X  20007 ., 

lAMES  E  SARTIEY   1090  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW  #410  WASHINGION  K  20005 

DIANE  SAIEMAN,  1015  18IH  STREP  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036   

ROBERT  E  BATES  JR     1100  CONNEaOJT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

DAVIS  M  BAISON.  1155  15IH  ST.  NW  SUITE  611  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

LAURIE  C  BAITU  1709  NEW  YORK  AVE .  NW.  #801  WASWNGTON  K  20006 

LYNNE  D  BAITU.  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVE  .  NW  #705  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 


EmploifCr /Ghent 


Rnnirts 


82.97714 


UWTIDAIUKS- 


AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN  

MOTION  FUTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERKA.  MC.. 


lOHN  f  BArrUS.  IMSSMaVJSETTS  PEIROUUM  COUNCH.  11  BEACON  SI .  #51S  OOSION  M  02MI- 

BAItAM  BAURMI.  1990  M  STREET,  NW,  #480  WASHINGION  K  20036 „. 

BARRY  H  BAUMAN.  777  14IH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGION  X  20005 _..- 

JAMES  R  BAXTER  2033  K  SI    NW,  #200  WASHINGION  X  20006 

BAYH  TAB8ERI  I  CAPEHART  SUITE  1025  1575  I  STREET  NW  WASHtNGION  DC  2000S.. 

Dd 


TMA  HARTS  tUOt.  Ill  14TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGION  K  20005  „. 

OWE  A  OEM.  SURE  1041  1801  K  SI .  NW  WASHtNGION  K  20006. 


SHRRY  CORPORATION 

BROWARD  FEDERAL  SAVMGS  t  LOAN  ASSN.,. 
FLORIDA  OEFENOERS  Of  THE  ENVIRONMENT... 


NATIONAL  CONSUMERS  LEAGUE  .^... 

AMERCAN  LEAGUE  FOR  EXPORTS  t  SECURITY  ASSISTANCt.. 

AMERICAN  SOUER  MANUfACIURERS  ASSN.  INC 

AMERICAN  PEIROUUM  INST — 

AMERRMt  BAR  ASSN - 

SMPBUUOERS  COUNOL  Of  AMERICA 

DWMOND  SHAMROCK  CORPORATION 

BOEING  COMPANY 

;  THE  KEEFE  CO  (FOR  WESIINGHOUSE  ELECIRC  CORPT-. 


I  KEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR  YOUNGS  DRUG  PRODUCTS  CORP) 

CONFEDERATED  SAlSH  t  KOOTENAI  IRISES  Of  THE  FLATHEAD  Rf S  . 
,  NANA  REGMNAl.  CORP.  WC 

SHEE  AIHIA.  INC ■• 

I  NAnONAl  COAl  ASSN _ :■,■■■■■■ 

I  INIERNAIIONAl  UNION  Of  BRKHAVERS  t  AUKD  CMnSMEM.. — 

ALABAMA  RAILROAD  ASSN    _ 

SOUTHERN  COMPANY  SERVIOS,  WC - 

MERCK  4  CO    INC  

.  ATLANTIC  RKHflELD  CO > 

AMERICAN  SOYBEAN  ASSOCIATOI 

I  AMERCAN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  COUIMl 

HOUSTON  LIGHTING  i  POWER  COMPANY _. 

PENN20IIC0  

.  PETRfrlEWIS  CORPORATION 

CLEVELAND  INSTITUTE  Of  ELECTRONICS .. 

I  FEMRAl  CARTRIDGE  CORP 

KNIGHT  FOUNDATION - 

I  MANVIUE  CORPORAIWN 

IIMKEN  FflUNDAIBN - -. 

FAMARCO  LTD.  INC 

AMVEIS 

FLEET  RESERVE  ASSN 


16.67000 

9.00000 

50000 

■■■i.'5o6'ob 


22.50000 


1,49366 

6.00000 
90  OO 

40000 

13.75000 

1.50000 

33100 

6.40000 

1.400.00 


EjqKKMins 


82.97714 


I0.SO 


I.45600 
16.67000 
10.73561 


2.011.91 
6313 


3.94396 

'iMo'ob 


950 
2218 
13690 

'300 


15640 


2.85000 


NATIONAl  RIfLE  ASSN  Of  AMER .^.. 

FEDERATION  EMPLOYMENT  t  GUIOANQ  SERVO.. 
AMERICAN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  COUNCH . — 

1  M  HUBERCORP _ 

BOISE  CASCADE  CORP -. 

PHHAOELPHU  STOCK  EXCHANGE 


27000 
1.000.00 

loom 


4S0.00 


20000 
20000 


20000 


100  00 


52602 
8657 


6.10000 


77S.00 


10000 


NATIONAl  ASSN  or  HOME  BUILDERS  OF  WUl . 

VISA  USA.  INC       

AMERKAN  FEO  Of  TEACHERS 

NAinNAl  ASSN  Of  IMNUFACIURERS — -. 

ARHBCAN  PHROIEUM  MST.. 


NATIONAl  COUNCH  Of  HEALTH  CENTERS 

SECHTELCORP 

EHA  VENIHTABRIK  W1LHELM  FRITZ  NG. 

FLORIDA  CITRUS  MUTUAL  

UNMOYAL.  INC 


AMERKAN  SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVia  ASSN 

CUBAN  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  CQUNCI... 

FARM  CREDIT  BANKS 

FIOROU  FRUn  AND  VEGETA8U 

nORlOA  TOMATO  EXCHANGE 


AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  AMERICA. — 

RELIGIOUS  COAUnON  FOR  ABORTION  ROflS.  RC . 

oton  UNION  NAIL  ASSN!iNc;i;!r.Z!! 

AILICD  TUBE  6  CONDUIT  CORP.. 


ENERGY  CONSUMERS  t  PRODUCERS  ASSN.. 

NATIONAL  MEDICAL  ENTERPRISES  INC 

CSC  aEARHtG  CORP 

HUGO  NEU  i  SONS. INC 

RVMG  TRUST  CO 


14.90000 


16.44233 


LSOOOO 

5.50000 

94000 


9.00000 


17.33091 
6,29176 
7.00000 
5.50002 
3.80000 


7.104.00 
1.00000 
6,00000 


METROPOLITAN  IMNSPORTATHN  AUTHOmY.. 

NEW  YORK  FUTURES  EmXANGE.  INC 

SMGAFORE  AMUNES.  LTD -... 

GENERAL  ElKIRIC  CO 

C  A  SHEA  t  CORnWY.  NC.. 


ASSDQATION  OF  OREGON  t  CAUFORNU  LAND  GRANT  00UN1«S.. 

NATIONAL  VICTIMS  OF  CRIME 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMERICA.  INC 

NAINNAL  MOUSTRIAL  IRANSPORIAIKIN  LEAGUE 

fERTlUZER  IBTITUtE 

MOei,  01  OORP 

ETHYL  CORPORATION 

US  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  ASSOOATOB. — . 

COUEGE  PLACEMENT  COUNOl,  INC 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

DETROn  EDISON  COMPANY 

NATOWl  ASSN  Of  REALTORS 

MTDNAl  CONSTRUaiON  EHPlOVtRS  OOUHCL.. — 

JUIO  FIOEUIY  CORP 

JMOON  CANQR  SOOEIY 

CUMRNNS  ENGINE  CO.  INC , — 

lEMTEl  CORPORATION . 

NAINNAL  BASKETBAU  ASSN.. 


NAINNAl  SaiD  WASTES  MANAGEMENT  ASSN. 

NEW  ENERGY  CORPORATION    

PHARMMEUTKAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

SUGAR  USIB  GROUP  

WUMER  CORRUMCATilMS.  BC 

fMM  W  KflMMf  1  SOU.  MC "— 

6ENBIN.  aECIRC  CO 


AHKM  EUCTRK  P(WER  SEMCE  OORT. 


46100 
2.S0O.0O 


1^.00 


5,00000 
10.00000 
1,125,W 
1,60000 
2,60000 


3.000.00 

45000 

1.25000 


16.000.00 


13i00.00 


moo 

2.000.10 


2,100.00 
1400 
14310 


150.47 


12763 


15,21402 


14.25 


49609 
27555 


23641 

2JOS50 

3320 

1.715.36 


3200 


2,40692 

787  72 

1,67011 


29.00 
3,17451 


99303 
2000 


6JI0O.00 


37&00 


2S0.00 
400.00 


300.00 


749.61 
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JEFFREY  L  SEARO,  1957  E  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

THERESA  E  BEARMAN.  9IH  FLOOR  1111  19TH  STRER.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.... 

DONALD  S  BEAniE,  1815  H  STREET.  NW.  #1000  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

Do 

CHRISTINE  T  SEATTY.  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW,  #612  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

HUBERT  SEATTY.  1957  t  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

LAURA  L  BEATY,  806  N  JEFFERSON  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22205  

EDWAHO  A  BECK  III.  15IH  i  M  STREETS.  NW  WASHINGION  X  20005 


ROBERT  J  BECKER,  SUITE  204  3077  W  JEFFERSON  JOLIfT  IL  60435.. 

WILLIAM  W  BEDOOW.  1101  15IH  ST,  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20005 

lYOIA  I  BEEBE.  1700  K  STREET,  NW,  #1204  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

RONALD  L  BEESER,  1660  L  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

LOUIS  BEER,  KEMP  KLEIN.  [NDELMAN  i  BEER  1320  19TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

CHRISTOPHER  M  BEERMANN,  143  EAST  36TH  STREET,  API  C  NEW  YORK  NY  10115 

ROBERI  M  BEERS.  2101  E  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

EDWIN  L  BEHRENS,  801  18IH  STREH,  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

MAX  J  BEILKE,  5535  HEMPSTEAD  WAY  SPRINGflElD  VA  22151 „ 

ALEXANDER  B  BELL  9618  COTTRELL  TERRACE  SILVER  SPRING  MD  20903 

HOWARD  H  BELL   1400  K  SI    NW   #1000  WASHINGION  X  20036 

WINSTON  EVEREn  BELL,  PO  BOX  26543  LAS  VEGAS  NV  89126 

BENCHMARK  TECHNOLOGIES  CORP,  1995  TREMAINSVILLE  RO  IWEM  OH  43613 

C  THOMAS  SENOORF,  3615  OVERCREEK  DR  COLUMBIA  SO  29206 

BENEFNIAL  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA,  1100  CARR  RO  WILMINGTON  K  19899 

BRUCE  BENEFIELD,  SUITE  2600  1000  WILSON  BIVO  ARUNGION  VA  22209 

KENNETH  U  BENJAMIN  JR     1101  VERMONT  AVE,,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  2000S „..:., 

W  M  BENKERI,  1625  K  ST ,  NW.  #1000  WASMNGTON  K  20006 

BEVERLY  L  BENNETT,  1850  K  SIREO.  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20006 

lAMES  M  BENNEn.  355  LEXINGTON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 _ _ 

MEREOIIH  BENNEn.  729  15TH  STREn  NW  WASHINGION  X  20005 

WIUIAM  C  BENNETT  JR  .  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVi,  NW  WASHINGION  K  20036 


JOHN  C  BENNGON,  4400  MACARTHUR  BLVD..  NW  WASHINCrON  X  20007.. 

BENOIT.  SMTN  t  UUIGHUN.  2001  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY  SUITE  501  ARUNGION  VA  22202 . 

Do 

FREDERICK  S  BENSON  III.  1625  EYE  STREET.  NW.  #902  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

NANCY  C  BENSON.  1575  EYE  ST.  NW.  #220  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

lOM  BENSON.  501  U.NNN  SIREH,  #506  NASHVILLE  IN  37219 

JAMES  E  BENTON,  N  J  PETROLEUM  COUNOL  170  W  STATE  ST  TRENTON  NJ  08608..... 

DANIEL  I  SEREN  610  LOCUST  COURT  BUILDING  HARRISBURG  PA  17101 

DAVID  A  BEREN,  888  16IH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

REBECCA  J  BERG,  2550  M  SI    NW  SUITE  770  WASHINGTON  K  20037 „ 

0  M  BERGl.  12050  WOOOWARO  AVE  DHROII  Ml  48203 

EDWIN  M  BERGSMARK.  THREE  SEAGATE  TOLEDO  OH  43603 

PAUL  C  BERGSOH.  2550  M  SI .  NW  #770  WASHINGTON  X  20037 „ 

FRANK  Bflfn  BERLIN.  SUITE  201  1828  L  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

JASON  S  BERMAN.  SUITE  250  2020  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

WILLIAM  R  SERMAN.  8111  GATEHOUSE  RD  FAUS  CHURCH  VA  22047.. 


MARY  E  BERNHARD  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW  SUITE  500  WASHINGTON  K  20CO5.. 

CHARLES  BERNHARDT,  1016  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

RACHELLE  B  BERNSTEIN.  1615  H  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20062 

MAX  N  BERRY.  3213  0  SI.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

Do 

Do 

FRANK  S  BESSON  III,  1725  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HWY.  #900  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

WILLIAM  M  BEUIE.  25  BROADWAY  CURK  NJ  07066,, 


ROBERI  L  BEVAN,  1120  CONNECIOT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGION  X  20036 

BEVERIXE  i  DIAMOND.  PC ,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE  NW  WASHINGION  X  20036 

Do  

Oo 

Do 

BEVERLY  ENTERPRISES  INC.  1901  N  FORI  MEYER  DRIVE.  #302  ROSSIYN  VA  22209 

LEONARD  BICKWIT  JR    MILLER  t  CHEVALIER.  CHID  655  15IH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005.. 

JOAN  I  BIER,  1726  M  STREET,  NW,  #701  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

BILLIG  SHER  I  JONES.  2033  K  SI,  NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

Do „ 


Do 
Do.. 
Do,, 
Do 

Do 


LEON  G  BIUINGS,  INC.  SUITE  713  1660  L  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ROBERT  HENRI  BINMR,  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW,  #800  WASHINGION  X  20036 

SUSAN  BINGHAM-NEAL.  3255  GRACE  STREET  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

BINGHAM  DANA  t  GOULD,  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGION  X  20036..- 

Do     

BIPARTISAN  BUXET  APPEAL,  PO  BOX  9  BOWLING  GREEN  STATION  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 

BIRCH  HORTON  BinNER  PtSTINGER  t.  ANDERSON,  SUITE  1100  1140  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGION  X  20036.. 

Do _ „ _  . 


Emplaycf/aieiit 


ASSODATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA . 

EDISON  ELECTRK  INSTITUTE 

AMERICAN  PEIROCHEMKAl  CONSUMERS 

RAILWAY  LABOR  EXECUTIVES'  ASSN 

ST  JOE  MINERALS  CORP 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA 
NAINNAL  PARKS  t,  CONSERVATION  ASSOCIATION .. 
NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUILDERS  OF  THE  US. ., 

JOINT  COUNCN.  Of  ALLERGY  i  IMMUNOLOGY 

NATIONAL  CONSTRUCTORS  ASSOCIATION 

CHEVRON  USA.  INC „. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP _.......„ 

M.AN  TRUCK  1  BUS  CORP _. 

MORALITY  IN  MEDIA.  INC __ 

AMERICAN  FOREIGN  SERVICE  ASSN.. 


PROCTER  I  GAMBLE  MANUFACTURING  CO 

NAINNAL  ASSN  FOR  UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

UNITED  ASSN  OF  JNYMEN  t  APPREN  OF  PIMBG  t  FIPEFTG  INDUSTRY.. 
AMERCAN  ADVERTISING  FEDERATION 


ASSOOATNN  OF  TRIAL  LAWYERS  OF  AMERICA  „ 


TRW,  INC 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSN , 

AMERICAN  INST  OF  MERCHANT  SHIPPING , 

AMERCAN  COUNQL  OF  UFE  INSURANCE.  INC.. 


SOOETY  OF  THE  PLASTICS  INDUSTRY.  INC.. 
ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  i  CONTRACTORS.  RK.. 

AIIANTC  RICHFIELD  00 

AMERCAN  SOOEIY  OF  TRAVEL  AGENTS. 

ECONOPURE _ 

HUGHES  AIRCRAF  COMPANY 

WEYERHAEUSER  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  CYANAMIO  CO 

TENNESSEE  RAILROAD  ASSN ™ 

AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  INST.. 


PHRAOELPHIA  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

MURNATIONAL  ASSN  OF  0  CREAM  MFRS  i  MILK  IND  FOUNDATION. 

RJR  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  MAINTENANCE  Of  WAY  EMPLOYES 

TOIEW  TRUST  COMPANY 

RJR  INDUSTRIES.  INC _ 

CRAY  RESEARCH,  INC _ 

WARNER  OOMMUNCATIONS  INC 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN 

flEXMlE  PACKAGING  ASSOOATNN 

NATHNAl  FEDERATNN  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES „ 

OMMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  U  S 

AMERICAN  IMPORTERS  MEAT  PRODUCTS  GROUP. 


CENTRE  NAINNAL  INIERPROFESSNNNEL  DE  I'ECONOMC  UUTIERE.. 

COMMinEE  TO  ASSURE  THE  AVAIW8IUTY  OF  CASEM 

AM  GENERAL  CORPORATION 


AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN ... 

MESA  PETROLEUM  CO 

TEXAS  OIL  &  GAS  CORP 

UNNN  MINES 

UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST.. 


CONSOLIDATED  EOISON  CO  OF  NEW  YORK 

INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  i  CHEMICAL  CORP.. 

•PORT  USERS 

ADHERENCE  GROUP.  INC 

AMERICAN  BAKERS  ASSN 

HAPAG-LLOYO,  A  G  , 


PRIVATE  TRUCK  COUNOL  OF  AMERCA.  INC 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  OEPT  OF  TRANSPORTATION.  DIV  Of  RAILROADS.. 

STEAMSHIP  CONFERENCES 

STATE  Of  MONTANA 

INTERNATNNAL  AIRFORWARDER  t  AGENTS  ASSOCIAIION  .:....„ 

THOMPSON  ICO 

CONSUMER  BANKERS  ASSN 

VISA  USA.  INC 


Do. 

Do,, 

Do 

Do  , 

Do,, 

Do,. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do., 

Do 

Do, 


WILLIAM  J  BIRKHOfER,  1015  ■  15TH  STREET,  N  W  #802  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

WILLIAM  H  BIRIOL  JR.  SUITE  2700  1000  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

H  RADFORD  BISHOP  II  .  SUITE  2001  100  COLONY  SQUARE  ATLANTA  GA  30318 

PHIL  M  BIHER.  1700  K  STREET  N  W  SUITE  1204  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

GERRIE  BNRNSON,  1800  K  SI .  NW,  #929  WASHINGION  X  20006 ,    . . 

NEAL  R  SJORNSON   1840  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22201  .    , 

EDWARD  J  BLACK,  TENDLER  SLACK  t  BIGGINS  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINCTON  K  20006 

BLAOL  MANAfORI  (  STONE,  324  NORTH  FAIRFAX  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 „ „,. 

Do 

SPENQR  BLACK.  214  N  HENRY  SI .  #203  MADISON  Wl  53703 

TOM  G  BLACK.  1016  16TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

BtV  D  BIACKWOOO.  1899  L  STREET,  NW  STE   1100  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

BARBARA  S  BLAINE,  PC.  910  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

BOWEN  BLAIR  JR ,  519  S  W  THIRD  AVE  .  #810  PORTLAND  OR  97204 

DAVID  *  BLAIR,  1000  16TH  STREH  NW,  #800  WASHINGION  X  20036 

SMITH  BLAIR   1533  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036. 


ROSIYNNE  BLAKE,  316  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE,  #301  WASHINGION  X  20003., 

HELEN  BLANK,  122  C  SIREEI  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20001 

MELODY  J,  BLANK.  1615  H  SIREEI.  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20062 


AUSOOM.  INC 

AlASKA  BANKERS  ASSN _ 

AlASKA  PAOfC  BANCORPORATNN .„ 

AWSKA  fWER  AUTHORITY 

AlASKA  RAILROAD  LEASEHaOERS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  BUS  ASSN „ 

CITY  OF  WHiniER _, 

COASTAL  CORP  

COOK  INLET  REGION,  INC , 

FIRST  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  8  LOAN  ASSN  Of  ALASKA 

JIM  JONES,  GOVT  RESEARCH  i  DEVELOPMENT  CORP., 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

SEAIASKA  CORP 

ST  GEORGE  TANAQ  CORP ,^. 

TEAMSTER  LOOU.  959 

TEAMSTERS  LOCAL  959. 


Rccxvts 


15.20000 
2.91673 
7.500.00 


270.30 


92500 

13500 

2.50000 

■630i0 

4,971.13 

3000 

1,516  56 

3,750.00 


hmnn 


1,000.00 

2.117.00 

1.250.00 

500.00 


13300 

27000 

7.000.00 


400.00 


115.00 


40000 


1JI3.00 


15.00000 


16.16 
IMOOO 


1,450.00 


000.00 


2,S0O«) 


25000 
300.00 


4.75000 
15.00000 

5.000  OO 
11.25000 

1.01600 

42000 

52.35000 


Ei^enlitms 


WESIINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP „ 

WIEN  AIR  AlASKA 

YUKON  PAOFC  CORP 

ARKRICAN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  COUNOl 

TRW.  INC 

NAINNAL  HEALTH  CARE  FINANONG  ASSN 

CHEVRON  USA  INC 

BF  GOODRCH  CO 

NATNNAl  MIK  PRODUCERS  FEO 

COMPUTER  t  OOMRNJNCATNN  INDUSTRY  ASSOOATNN... 

AMERCAN  PEIROFINA.  «K 

TOSCO  CORPORATION .;.,. 

SIERRA  CLUB „ „. 

NATNNAL  FEDERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES..... 

EXXON  CORPORATION 

PHARMACEUICAl  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  

FRIENDS  Of  THE  COLUMBIA  GORGE 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CORPORIANN 

NATNNAL  ASSN  Of  RHIRED  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES. 

SAN  OCGO  GAS  (  ELECIRK 

CHIlDRtrS  DEFENSE  FUND 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  THE  US 


17500 
1.00000 


40000 
10000 
2.95000 
9,00000 
15.00000 
21.00000 
1.462  50 


1.17500 
119  70 
150  00 


57300 

1.36395 

70000 


1.317,10 
71710 
46517 


425 


2,13030 


50100 


22241 


95000 


21042 
400 


43212 


21117 


3400 


5000 


11.29174 


27  Jl 


34.11 


23640 
11.90900 


6000 


500 
1300 


22586 

L06596 

1.482  42 

950 

1525 

19.36562 


9.70000 
49695 

1.752  15 
31075 


2137 


4500 


1506 
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Otpiwiliiiii  or  Mdwidwl  F*n| 


EfflKayn/Qinl 


Mitfyio  Biss  Bliss  awn » mcHwits  iom  fHOws  itFf tRsw  si ,  m  sth  fl  wamam  oc  »»'■•■■■■■■•■!  OT^fSiiiHTw^RicIw  soib*:; 


Do 
to.. 

B»... 
to 


I B  BISS,  \m  %  smr  n*  wasmwctw  oc  ?ooo6 ^  ...^u- 

KMID  BIW  U'Ol  «N«YIVMIIA  «vmUF  NKK   #;Ofl  KASHHIGTON  K  ?00H 

ElltN  BlOtt  »0  Flow  :03C  XI  STWFT  NW  «I«S«IIICT0N  K  20036       

I  THOWS  SlOn  (M  *«.l  STRIFT  «*  yOW  NY  10015  

pnFR  L  BlOCRLIN   il?0  CWWCTiajT  »Vf    NW  «l(«SMWGIO»l  OC  20036  

WuSs  »  bJoOwVo  »«  W«IH  CWKX  SI  NW  #412  «I(«SHII«GI0»1  K  20001 

MMM  BlOOMFIflD  SUIU  520  i8»  »  SI    XW  «ASHIHGIOt»  DC  20006     

JOHN  B  BIOUNI  Id    IV  14IH  SIKH  N*  WASHHCTO*  DC  20005^. 

BlS  »  NASM  SWn  408  iOli  18IH  51    KW  W«SHH<G1»I  DC  20036 

IMKD  0  BllW   n30  «  SI ,  NW   #610  WWHINGIO*  Dt  20O36   „^-- ■""•"• 

yniv  ^  RiUHfl   nso  COftWaiCUI  AVENUF  NW   #'60  WASHUtGIW  DC  20036 

CWDltS  STu-EWfId  floSs  rGAItsTlOO  FHE  BAN«  OF  CAllFMNW  CENTER  SWTTIE  Mk  98164,, 

•AYNt  F  BOM   i;'6  F  51    •««  W*SHHIGIO<»  K  20006  ,,,^  ■ 

BOAT  oiwB  4SS0CMII0N  OF  IHE  US    880  S  (1CAETT  SI  AlEKAHOfNA  VA  22304 „. 

DAVH)  A  BOOIOWIY   '"  HIH  SI    NKII  WASMIHGION  DC  200OS  

ROBERT  SFUIIMI)  BOiGE   li'i  EYE  STREET  IW  WWjIWGtOH  DC  20005 

DOMID  P  BOGARO  H]  lilH  STREET  N*  WASHINGIW  DC  200O5 „_-.._._. 

nSow  A  BOCK  :o:3 »  street  <m  ».'50  waswugioh  dc  20006 -...— . 

DOBfRI  2  aOFiAN  :i01  it.IM  ST   Sm  «ASHIltGIO»l  oc  20036    ^  ^^ — 

PATRICIA  BOINSAI   l.viS  NE*  MA«TOfW  M    N«  '*«|11*£1?15,2'J^  .cH^i -• 

RCHAflOQ  BOICIS   IT'lO  WISCONSIN  AvfNUf   1W   #800  ilASHINGIOtt  DC  20007 

ROBfRI  I  BOIGER  PO  B0«  IJU  D49  AlEXANOFIIA  VA  22313      ■__■ 

BERIWaiTE  BOITON  WO  FIRST  SI    N*  SUITE  MO  WASHINGTCd  K  20001 _-. 

»  OEWfY  BONO  PO  BOX  j5»  «AS»«IIGION  K  2000?  — 

BONO  AND  lAXAlI  INC  8I.i  WRYUNO  AVENUE  N{  VKASHWGION  OC  20002..._ 

Oo  


GULF  OK  CORP 

SI  JOf  UmiERAlS  CORPOMIION        

SUNEDCO  - 

TEXAS  EASTERN  TRAHSMlSSWl  COWAW -. — 

COURTNIY,  MCCAMART  t  TURKY 

WU  8  MOKHON.  DC 

COMMON  CAUSE 

IRVING  TRUST  CO 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN  _^. 

NAIIONAl  MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  FEOERAIOI 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMM     „ 

AMERICAN  COUNOl  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATION — .. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS 

FIOAIINC  POINT  SYSTEM      _. 

OIRta  SELLING  ASSOCIATION 

UNION  ON.  COMf>ANY  OF  CALIfOKNtt 

P4CIFIC  StAFOOO  PROOSSORS  ASSN 

NAIIONAl  ASSN  Of  MANUfAOURtRS 


Rnopts 


45000 
41666 
877  50 


300  OO 


'  ■«n5H"tc'"«i  w  nfiv 


Do 
JAY  flONin  SUITE 
SHARON  LEE  BONir 
MIHIEEN  BONNER  ~. 

3d 
BONSIB  INC  PO  BCX 
taviON  B  BOXlEi! 
cDWARD'  BOCOA 
ROBERT  N  BORE  lis 

UURENO  D  BORY  SuiU  3>-.  i>-.i  S.n  ii 
G  SIf«A«T  BOSl«ll   ■.-:.:  NORTH  SENT  51 
CHARLES  &  BOISfORD  5UII1  515  i'-O  M  % 
tarn  E  BOUCHARD   '.000 
IWRy  I*  BOiJRPfn;   IIH 


wf  •.CUT  AVE    N*  «ASIflNGTON  DC  20036 

•A    -ICUI  AVE    HW   #200  WASHINGTON  OC  20036.. 
NA'tK  b'HtL'  SW  #207  WSHMEIOM  K  20024 


I  NATIONAL  ASSN  ■>  REALTORS 

i  AMERCAN  SOOEIY  Of  ASSN  EMCUIWtS..- 

LEGAL  SERVOS  CORP 

WARNER  COMMUNtCAIIONS.  MC _._.- 

HATIONAl  SOFT  DRINK  ASSN 

AILANTC  RKHfKLD  CO 

GROaRY  MANUFAaURERS  OF  AMERICA  INC  .. 

NAIIONAL  ASSN  OF  CHAIN  DRUG  STORES  INC .. 

BROIHERHOOO  Of  RAIIROAO  SIGNALMEN 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE  

BARNISS  ORGANI/AIION  _^..„ 

MOTION  PCTURt  ASSN  OF  AMEKA.  « 

ail/ENS  FOR  AMERICA      _. 

ALLIED  CORP      - 

SHELL  OB.  CO  .^  .,.^-  - 

AMERICAN  SOENa  AND  lECHNUOCY  COM>.... 

.1  SPACE  AMERICA 


2.20688 

lOOOOO 

2.00000 

18750  00 

15,4M98 

43800 

1,25000 

"•""■30000 


E;9eMtliiKS 


2492 
4713 
4565 
4867 


1850 
82500 


359,57 

'iu'90 
81983 


1.30000 
30.000.00 
2.50000 


39.12500 
50134 


■.  X  20006 

-.SCION  K  20006... 
1W  «ASxiNGION  DC  20005 


ft.' 


S' 
3RA 


Do 
Dc 
Do 
Do 
Do 
ik 
Do 
to. 


#S0«  ARLINGTON  VA  22209   

im  *A,SHINGTON  K  20036 — 

t,THSI«FT  NW   #S00  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 _... 

•lOOR  ::.'  C  Smiil   S*  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

•i  FORI  MYER  DRIVE.  l.'TH  (L  ROSSIYN  VA22209  ,  ...^i— i;:- ■f;S~" 
.  lAIED  PETBOlfUM  INOUSIRIES  Of  PA  PO  BOX  925  HAWIS8URG  PA  17100.. 

■■•    NW   •:'<i;  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 .^^  u  „■;;, 

•  -  njM  COUNDl  SWIE  714  AIIAS  8L0G  CHARIESION  WV  25301 
^EET  NEW  YORK  N>  10017  .j.  „.^;- 

<  PENNSYIVANU  AVENUE,  NW   #203  WASHMGION  K  20007  . 


an«  «4  TFMPlf  TX  76503 — ~ -^-i:;:-^- 

N  t  MHM.  PO  m  844  TEMPU  TX  7(503 . 

^  UttHWCinHC  2WB5 

NOC  20006  

UiXANORiA  VA  2731!  

..  GROVE  VIENNA  VA  ;2180 

s<}  EYE  SI    NW  WASHMGnH  K  2MQt „. 


\   -Aimitn    iU"! 


mtCt  iuiMB  i  OOI»»Nt  1000  CONNECnCUI  AWilt  N*.  #304  WASHINGTON  DC  2fl03t.. 

to  - 


to 

to 

to 
to 
Do 


!  WTIONAl  COnON  COUNOl  OF  AMER .^.. 

ASSOCIATION  Of  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  CHAWS.. 

GETTY  Oil  COMPANY 

'  AMERICAN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  COUNOl 

(AMERICAN  APPAREL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  IC.. 


BETHLEHEM  SIEEl  CORPORATION  „i„.  ii.„i^-ii^;ii;;- 

CHILDRENS  DEFENSE  FUND  Of  IHE  WASHINGTON  RESEARCH  PROIECI 

COMMITTEE  FOR  EQUITABLE  COMPENSATION 

AMERICAN  PfTROlEUM  INST 

U  S  TELEPHONE  ASSOCUIMN - 

^  AMERICAN  PETRttEUM  INST _ - - 

NAiBiiS!'«a  Of  AROT^  i  coiM«uNicArfliK  amiERsriic'.r 

NAIIQNAl  SMAU  BUSINESS  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTORS  ASSN 

;  IMAl  COUNCH  OF  THE  COUSHAHA  TRIBE  Of  LOUISIANA 

niBAl  COUNDl  Of  IHE  COUSHAnA  TRIBE  Of  IflUBIANA... 
i  P«IPS  DODGE  CORP  

INTIRNAIIONAI  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORP   — 

UMTED  FRESH  FRUIT  I.  VEGETABLE  ASSN 

AMERICAN  FUR  RESOURaS  INSTITUTE 
'  ACCOUNTS  MANAGEMENT  CORPORAIKM 
!  AUSTRIAN,  UNCE  i  STEWART  PC 
.1  DNESSER  INDUSTRIES  INC 
,  HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP 
I  lOUISIANA  lANO  8  EXPLORATION  CO       . 
,  PENNSYLVANIA  NATURAL  GAS  ASSOCIATES 
.  SOUTHDOWN/PELIO  OH  COMPANY 

.US  TUNA  FOUNDATION   ..,. 

.  WllRO  ENERGY  CORPORAINN 

Am  LINE  PIIOTS  ASSN 

CAHfORMA  MCKEL  CORP 

OTY  Of  TUCSON 

CSX  CORPORATION 

ENERGY  ASSORPnON  SYSTEMS.  iNC 

ESTES  COMPANY 


11J5000 
1943 

5000 
175001, 

1.65000 
30000  1 
500001 

4,00000  1 
15,00000  1 

9,00000 
90000 
50000 


8.63390 
607  95 


4,00000 
5.625001 

75000^ 
4.700  00; 
1.20000  I 

19800 
1.539  70  I 
1.60000 


30812 


13330 

14300 

1100 


4670 


»»,.  ■rWSNNGTON  OC  20006 

mM  JMBMBSIYN  VA  22209 

/mniT  Mr  xw  washing™  :c  rooos. 


NOiuti  X  JuOJ6 

->\%: 

iSHINGTON  DC  20003 

:  20006         

H    •!C1  WASHINGTON  K 


'0036 


VjEUS  CA  30067... 


to  ■ 

to  .-^" 

Do 
Dc 
to  

■Xp  

MKMEL  J  BNENMN  1>50  NEW  YCRK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 


,  PRAn  8  WHITNEY  AIRCRAR  CROUP  _ 

SOUTHERN  ARIZONA  WATER  RESOURUS  ASSOCIATION. 

I  CHEVRON  USA. iNC 

,  BOEING  COMPANY    

AMERICAN  MEDCAl  ASSN .^ 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMMCA 
...  AMERICAN  AUIOMOeilE  ASSN 

,,.!  NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS 

..jCOlI  INDUSTRIES  INC 
..  NAIIONAl  COnON  COUNCIL  Of  AMER 
AWFRON  MIEPENOENI  REFINERS  ASSN 

■s  BiNCIl  OF  LIFE  NSL'RANa.  INC, 

A90R  JNERGY  COALWjN    

..,.., .:.A.  30R0EHPATRCI      '  ••'  ■ 
,..!  AMEWCAN  COUNOl  OF  I, '     '  NC, 

,„|  AMERICAN  POSTAL  WORtt  0 

lOEB  AND  LOEB    for  ICi''   -—t  ^•■<^> 
AMERICAN  OPIOMETRIC  ASSN. 
WRFOl"  SOUTHERN  CORPORATWN, 

_.,  .AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSN .^. 

.  ,  RELIGIOUS  OIAII'ION  FOR  AflORIION  RKHIS, 

,..,iAfLOC 

_)  AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  Of  AMERttA, 


AMERICAN  CAR  RENTAL  ASSN 

AVIS  ,NC 

BUDGET  RENT  A  CAR  CORP   

COMMITTEE  FOR  EFFECTIVE  TAX  PNCCIVtS 

COHSOIIOAIED  FREIGHIWAY  CORP 

NmON  INTERNATIONAl,  INC    „   , . 

NATIONAL  CAR  RENTAL  SYSTEM,  INC 

NORTCN  SIMON.  iNC 

I  ROAOWAY  tXPRESS  INC 

RYDER  SYSTEMS.  INC 

I  TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES  INC  

TRANS  WORLD  CORPORATION 

TRUCK  RENTING  8  LEASING  ASSN _ ._^    __  _„ 

I INIERNATIONAL  ASSN  Of  BRlOa,  STRUCT  8  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WMS 


397.39 


February  2,  1984 
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1507 


Ofginiiilion  or  Indwdiui  Filing 

Emdtoyef/aient 

Receipts 

Expendrtms 

MILES  H  BRESfE  IR    50  BEALE  ST    PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94119 

BECHTEL  POWER  CORPORATION 

ALBERT  E  BREWSTER  SUITE  2300  1000  WILSON  BlVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 „ _ 

NORTHROP  CORP _ „.  .. 

ALAN  f  BRIAN,  PO  BOX  130  LEVIS,  QUEBEC,  CANADA _ .'..._ 

ROBERT  i  BRINKMANN   1627  S  STREET,  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ 

ELIZABETH  Y  BRinON,  2550  M  STREET  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 

MARTHA  M  BROAD   1725  1  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006   „ _. 

DAVIE  SHIPBUILDING  LIMITED .-. 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  ASSN 

RJR  INDUSTRIES,  INC _ „ 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  DEFENSE  COUNCIL 

5Jioo.bo' 

24192 

I04.S3 
93.09 

EUIN  BROADMAN   1146  19TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036      _ 

CONSUMERS  UNION  Of  U  S    INC              

■f.1,00 

MMHNA  L  BROCKMANN  605  UIH  SIREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

SOCIETY  OF  THE  PLASTICS  INDUSTRY 

WR.IIAM  M  BROOHtAO  900  MAROUEm  BUILDING  DEIROII  Ml  48226 -...- - 

to „ : ....„ „„ ;.„.     _.;    J^„^ 

PlUNKEn  COONEY  RUn  WAITERS  SIANCZYK  8  PEDERSEN,  PC   (FOR;  mWM 

Of  MICHIGAN  FOUNDATIONS), 
PLUNKETT  COONEY  RUH  WAITERS  SIANCZYK  S  PEDERSEN,  PC   jfOfi  MICHIGAN 

CONSOLIDATED  GAS  CO) , 
PLUNKETT  COONEY  RUn  WAOERS  SIANCZYK  8  PEDERSEN,  PC    (FOR   OTY  OF 

DETROIT  MICHIGAN! 
ANII  DEFAMATION  LEAGUE  Of  BNAI  B RIIH.. 

6.637  50 

1.043  70 

DAVID  A  BRODY   1640  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

7.500.00 

2.50000 

36363 

60.00 

4.500.00 

33125 

NANCY  B  BROFF  805  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  N>  10022 „ 

PHILllP  J  BROMAN  SUITE  600  ?19  18FH  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _.„ 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  PLAYERS  ASSN ..._...■„._ 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES  USA,  INC ..„.:. _ 

MICHAEL  0  BROMBERG   1111  i9TH  ST    NW  #402  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

FEDERATION  OF  AMERICAN  HOSPIIAIS ; 

DAVID  W  BROOME    1800  M  SI    NW   #870  S  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

BURLINGTON  INDUSTRIES  INC      __ „ 

OANIEl  I   BROSS,  1101  17IH  ST.  NW  SUIT!  704  WASHINGION  DC  20036 _ 

MARIO  BROSSI   1?JI0  M  SIRIEI  NW   #61U  WASHINGION  OC  20036 

UNITED  GAS  PIPE  LINE  CO _ _ 

DIREa  SELLING  ASSOOAIION _..: „ 

1.000.00 

30000 

17,500,00 

lojxnoo 

18.70000 

22989 
7869 

BROTHERHOOD  01  RAILWAY   AIRLINE  i  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS   FREIGHT  HANDLERS   EXPRESS  8  STATION  EMPL  815  I6TH 

32  76248 

SI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 

DONALD  G  BR0I2MAN   iJOC  K  SI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005 

BEN  lARRAH  BROWN  SUITE  103  iOOO  fXiTOMAC  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20007 

RUBBER  MfGRS  ASSN 

CORPORATION  FOR  GOVERNMENT  ACTION,  INC „ 

CITIES  SERVICE  CO „.. ..„    . . 

CHARLES  I  BROWN  PO  BOX  100  MIAMI  A2  S5;3S                          _ 

to 

DAVID  S  1  BROWN.  HOI  17TH  SI    NW.  #604  WASHINGION  OC  20036 '.:. 

ELLEN  B  BROWN  1615  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20062 

HOWARD  C  BROWN  )R     1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  #702  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

PINTO  VALLEY  COPPER  CORP 

MONSANTO  CO _ _ „ 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US .._ .„ „ 

CENTAR  ASSOCIATES 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  LIFE  SCIENCE  INDUSTRIES  INC. _. .•' „ „  

6ii0"«' 

2.400.00 

3i3'M 

7375 

Do                                                                               „ 

305 

,AHES  f   BROWN  410  FIRST  STREET  SI  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 „.... „... 

AMERICAN  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  COUNOl 

' 

JESSE  B  BROWN   1900  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20068 , '.- .- 

POTOMAC  ELECTRIC  POWER  CO .". ;...._ 

NATIONAL  COnON  COUNCIL  Of  AMER _ 

M  0  A  A  1 0  A  4  SUBS  INC 

ifSSE  P  BROWN  )R    1918  N  PARKWAY  MEMPHIS  IN  3SU2     ; „ 

RALPH  BROWN  SUITS  !C?  '01  S  ?2N0  SIREET  OMAHA  Nfi  68102   

BROWN  lODD  S  HEYBURN   1600  CITIZENS  PIAZA  LOUISVILLE  KY  40202 ....._ 

BROWN  S  WILLIAMSON  TOBACCO  CORP ;.....„„ „....-. 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST _„ ., 500.00 

fORD  MOTOR  CO 2SUIJ, 

COUNCIL  Of  STATE  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE 22tiM 

RISK  4  INSURANCE  MANAGEMENT  SOCIETY.  MC . 

E  i  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO _ ... I _, 

CANADIAN  FINANCIAL  CORPORATION        ." _...„•• ._  ^ 

VINCENT  D  BROWN  NEBRASKA  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  PO  BOX  95063  LINCOLN  NB  68509 „ 

WILLIAM  t   BROWN   315  CONNECTICUI  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  X  20006 „ 

WIl.iAM  R  BROWN  SUITE  200  !:2  C  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

3740 
14961 

DdNAlD  I  BROWNl   ."Oi  EAST  42ND  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 

SIANlh  R  BROWNE  SUIIE  1120  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „. 

SROWNSIEIN  ZEIDMAN  5  SCHOMER  SUITE  9O0  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 



Do _ 

MFRRILl  LYNCH   HUBBARD  iNC          ...., 

to ,,..!.„_„..•...„._..„.....- .;„ _ „.. : _ MORTGAGE  GUARANTi  INSURANCE  CORP .'. ; 

to „_ -..• __ ;. _ -..-;._ _ - 

to!!Z!"-Z-"!-'ZI!i!Z™II"I'i~™!I!i^~""™!"w!ZZ"Z!!!ZI!!"ZI!Z!!""Z^^^ 

NAIIONAl  CORPORATION  FOR  HOUSING  PARTNERSHIPS „......._ 

NATIONAL  HOUSING  REHABILITATION  ASSOCIATION „...: :.... 

NEW  YORK  CliY  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT  CORP    ., 

27ifl445 
7a7.50 

10.000.(0 

mm 
msi 
is7.a 

«n.n 

WO.M 

'■ -i'boo.od 

L„ 

_.. 

to -....,; „... .....    ._.„ .. „: - 

to _._ _ ... 

to .. .. ..,._  

to  ,- - 

DAVID  BRUBAKIR  PO  BCX  329  B  110  EPHRAIA  PA  17522 

iAMES  W  BRUNER  IR  ,  2:97  LAKE  lAHOE  6LV0  PO  BOX  10110  SOUTH  LAKE  TAHOE  CA  95731 

KAIHRYNE  V  BRUNER,  1025  CONNFC'ICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  OC  20036 

WILLIAM  »   3RUNETTE   1909  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20049 

ROBERT  J  BRUNNER   1909  K  SI    NW  'WASHINGTON  DC  20019 „„. „., 

J  CHARLES  BRUSE  SUIIE  802  ;?11  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „. .......: 

DAWN  M  BRYDON,  Hi  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 : 

ROBERT  D  BUEHLER   1800  «  ST    NW   #929  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 _ 

BUILDING  OWNERS  4  MANAGERS  ASSN  INIL   1250  EVE  SI    NW  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

NEW  YORK  SIATF  MORTGAGE  LOAN  ENFORCEMENT  8  AOMIN,  CORP..   ._, 

NEW  YO«K  STATE  'jRBAN  DEVELOPMENT  CORP 

REMCO  ENTERPRISES,  INC  ..... 

SCHOCHET  ASSOCIATES 

PENNAG  INDUSTRIES  ASSOCIATION _ 

LEAGUE  TO  SAVE  LAKE  lAHOE ,. 

GA  TECHNOLOGIES  INC .; I.... 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  Of  RETIRED  PERSONS ...„„• 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS „...: 

AUSTATE 'NSURANCE  GROUP : _._ 

INTERNATIONAL  A.SSN  OF  ICE  CREAM  MFRS  8  MILK  IND  FOUNDATION 

BE  GOODRICH  CO 

" iiB.'74 

7572 

347.73 



DOUGLAS  W  6ULCA0  ilijl  CONNECTICUI  AVE    NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ !  AMERICAN  lEXTII.E  WFRS  INST 

DARREL  J  6UNGE  MINNESOTA  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  1025  NORTHERN  FEDERAL  BUILDING  SI  PAUL  MN  55102       .      .    !  AMERICAN  PfTRniFLIM  ;NST           

6.70 

1  THOMAS  BURCH  JR.  1320  19TH  STREET  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

lAWRENQ  !   BURCH   1711  KING  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22,<ls 

NORMAN  C  BURCH,  SUITE  401  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „.... 

BURCH  WILHELM  i  MCDONALD  PC    1320  !9IH  STREET  NW   #200  WASHINGTON  OC  20036   .                      _ 

BURCH  WILHEIM  i  MCDONALD,  PC   'FOR  MAN  IRUOl  8  BUS  CORP)... 

POTATO  CHIP  SNACK  FOOD  ASSOCIATION : 

COLLEGE  OF  AMEP  PATHOLOGISTS                                                        .   . 

■■■"''■'(jjdb'iio 

10.000.00 

" 6925 

MAN  TRUCK  i  BUS  CORP                     _ 

■'AUL  f   BURDETT   10  EMERSON  COURT  SEVERNA  PARK  MD  21146 

•:lA;R  W  BURGENER  PO  box  8186  RANCH  SANTA  FE  CA  92067  _ ,„ 

All  L.AM  1  BURHOP   1 7C9  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MERRELL  DOW  PHARMACEUTICALS  INC -i -..._ 

G  A  TECHNOLOGIES,  INC  

AIR  TRANSPORl  ASSN  OF  AMERICA...- „...._ :.... - „. 

INIERNAIIONAL  4|R  LEASES  INC 

MnXTANA  FYlWfK  m 

45.00 
1.13650 

]iRARO  P  BURKE  SUIIE  400  1707  H  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006' '.. _..... ^...^ 

J 1  BURKE  )R    40  E  BROADWAi  BUTTE  MT  53701 

MO 

PAUL  I  BURKE   1050  17'H  STREEI  NW   #500  WASHINGION  DC  20036 1  TEXACO.  INC 

FRANCIS  X  flURKHAROI,  ;7bo  NEW  YORK  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 : -_. 1  INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  Of  PAINTERS  8  AUIED  TRADES _ 

3URIEY  i  DARK  LEAF  TOBACCO  EXPORT  ASSN  1100  17TH  SI    NW  WASHINGION  OC  20036                                       1                                                       

^     'iiim!a 

3.750.00 
8.750.00 

25000 
1.200.00 

300.00 

(.eoojo. 

1248  57 

BILL  D  BURIISON,  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  STREET  SE,  #103  WASHINGION  DC  2COfl3 _.. 

to       

EMERSON  ELECTRIC  CO . _ 

MCDONNELL  DOUGLAS  CORPORATION : „._;. „ 

PLANNING  RESEARCH  CORPORATION       

167  51 
62816 

CHARLES  S  BURNS.  1015  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

TIMOTHY  f   BURNS  2501  M  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 _.: 

3645 

PHELPS  DODGE  CORP .....: 

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIAIION.  HC _. „ 

BURR  PEASE  S  KURTZ.  INC.  810  N  ST  ANCHORAGE  AK  99501 -„ „ 

B  KENT  BURTON   1616  P  SI    NW  WASHINGION  OC  20036                .                                                   -"^ 

EKLUItlA,  iNC ., .— 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS,  INC ;..o. .. 

UNIVERSAL  .tAr  TOBACCO  CO    INC „„ 

„......_.^ 

SUS8Y  REHM  i  LEONARD  1629  K  SI    NW  #1100  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 "...„.„;. 

BARBARA  L  BUSH   1220  I  SI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20C37 !Z!"'"!""!  T."."  ZiZ".  ".Zr.Z!!Z!' 

AUIOMOBIlt  iMPORIERS  OF  AMERICA,  INC......". 

AMERICAN  PEIROIEUM  INST „ _ 

8.70000 
200JIXI 

4.6(7.50 
2.47S.0O 

vmm 
SiiSw" 

2.602,50 

9,52000 

493.25 

3U5INES5  PRODUCTS  COUNCIL  ASSN    PO  BOX  8855  FH  STATION  DURHAM  NC  27707 : „... 

AMES     9UIERA,  4IH  FLOOR  1101  ISIH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  2C005 _ .-._... 

tJUIlER  8  BINKW  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  £0006..  ..  _... ; ..2 _.. 

NAIIONAL  ASSN  OF  MUIUAl  SAVINGS  BANKS .•„.". :„:...Z -.; 

CITY  OF  HOUSTON  DEPT  OF  AVIATION      .' . 

291.00 

to . .: _ _ ._ ; u 

to             ^ !„._ ._ ...„ „ -. _ ,._. 

CITY  Of  PHiLADELPHiA  

NEW  MEXICO  ?iJELIC  SERVICE  COMMISSKJN/ENERGY  8  MINERALS  DEPT .. 

PENINSULA  AIRWAYS,  NC    _ 

PENNSYLVANIA  SHIPBUILDING  CO .- ■.. 

PEOPLE  EXPRESS  AIRLINES,  iNC- 

PHiLADELPHiA  fAC:i'TlES  MANAGEMENT  COUP i 

PHIUOFIPHIA  PORI  CORP „ _    ._„ 

SEA.niE  8  NORTH  CCAST  RAIIROAO  CO — :....:.: 

NAIiONAl  CONFERENCE  OF  BANKRUPTCY  JUDGES   

24O00 

to..... , ^.„..„ „.„ __.. 

to ..„ ,.„..• .„„.„.... „ _..._... 

to                 ■/ 

to  _ . :...     _    _...„ „ „.. 

to „_ .,.„......„..., ....._ „ 

to „ . „. 

M  CALDWELL  BUTLER,  PO  BOX  720  ROANOKE  VA  24004 „ 

l.:48.50 

16800 

63414 

MCHAEl  F   BUTLER   '.747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ 

CARE    3li  CSIREEr  NE  WASHINGTON  OC  20O02 , 

CADWALA0E8.  WCXERSHAM  &  TAH.  7IH  FLOOR  1333  IKW  HAMPSHIRE  AVt.  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20036.. 

y>ZZZZZIZZi!~Z"Z"ZZZZZZZ'ZZZZ'ZZZZZZZ"IZZIZZZl 
N"'w  A 'afiiTiKsoStNtc^ 

AHOON,  6100  KNCUWOOD  DR  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22041 , 

.)N  G  CAIN,  ,f,2'  I  31    NW   #1023  WASHINGTON  X  20006 „.., 

A.LA,S  CALDWELL,  SUITE  "'0  25M  M  SIREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

FRANK  W  CALHOUN,  340O  'i<M  COMMERCE  TOWER  HOUSTON  TX  77002 

JOHN  C  CALLIHAN,  295  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10171 

CALMAR  COMMUNICATIONS,  500  NORTH  DEARBORN  STREET,  #1115  CHICABO  H  60610 


....| 


ANDREWS  4  rtURTH    FOR  HUGHES  HELICOPTERS,  iNC) 

I  ANDREVR  i  rURlH    FOR   TRANSCC.  EXPLORATION  PARTNERS,  LTD  8  TRANSCO 
ENERGY  CO), 


AD  HOC  COMMIHEE  Of  FLOOR  BROKERS 

ASPHALT  ROOFING  MANUIACTURERS  ASSOOATION... 
INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAl  CONTAINER  LESSORS.,. 

KWAJALEIN  ATOll  OTRP 

MOCAHA  METAIS  CORP 

PHILADELPHIA  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  INC.... _ 

INTERNATIONAl  rRANCHISE  ASSN 

NAIIONAL  AUIOMAIIC  VERCHANDISING  ASSN 

ASSOCIATION  OF  CENERAL  MERCHANDISE  CHAINS..-. 

RJR  INDUSTRIES  iNC _ „ 

HOUSTON  ENDOWMENT,  INC . 

WESrVACO  CORP : „ „ 

SUGAR  USERS  GROUP .„..: , 


10.56COO|.. 
I 


4- 


7.500.(0 


433j0e 

'usiioo 

1.2(0.00 


man 


4995 
2.685  "J 


1508 
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Scra»  I  oSllTM  (>«^  USTIfldG  600  IfWmMO  «yflM.  9»  #450  WASMNGTOM  OC  2002S.. 

Mnw  [  omwr:  »it  110  4«  i  owa  si .  sw  wmam  k  mom 

\t~r'Z''Z"Z'Z-ZZ'. — ;";"""zz!!izi 

UMP.  CMRWUCX.  B«BH.  HWITU.  GIIAt  (  MO«M««  PC,  MM  •  ».  IW.  #27i  WSMBOW  «  2lO» 
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NAIIOHAI  FRO/EN  fOOO  ASSOCIATION     

AMEDICAIt  GRfVHOUND  TRACK  OnRATOIB  ASSM .. 

KDUMO  fWSIIO  CO«f    ETAl. 

SAfETKA*  SYSTtMS  CORTORATMII 

SIGNAL  OOIMIUHCAIIOIIS 

BAMAMCnCA  CORP - 

GEORK  1  BAUM  t  COMPANY 


Bl»™  EASTMAN  PANK  1«B8{«.  Ht 

CENTRAl  t  SOUTH(RN  MOTOR  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  I 

CENTRAL  STATES  MOTOR  FREIGHT  BUREAU 

CMAMPUN  PfTROlEUM  COMPANY 

CHAPMAN  »  CUTUR .-" 

CHEMICAl  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOQATOI.  MC... 

CUMeERUND  SECURITIES  .- 

EASTIRN  CENTRAL  MOTOR  CARRIERS  ASSM 

ESSO  

FRAilER  lANIER  COMPAIW 

GOLDMAN  SACHS  t  CD 

MTERMEDCS. 

NOOER  PtAOOOY  t  CO.  K 

UNG  (  SPALDING —. 

LEHMAN  BROTHtRS 

MCDONALD  k  OmtKI 

METROPOLITAN  INSURANCE  COMPNKS 

MIOOlE  ATLANTIC  CONfERfNCE „- 

MIDGlEWtST  MOTOR  FREIGHT  BUREAU -. 

MOM.  OIL  CORP  

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN  

NEW  ENGIANO  MOTOR  RATE  BUREAU 

MAGARA  FRONTIER  TARIFF  BUREAU. 


Rio^ils 


Eiptudrturts 


7,01100 
7.0M0O 


CAMPUGNFORUN  REFORM    POUTICAL  EOUCATW  COBMUTEE.  600  VAUET  ROAD  WRVRIW  0M70.. 

C  R  CAMPBELL  IR    SUITE  900  1120  CONNtCTCUT  AVE    m  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CARL  C  CAMP8ELL  1030  15TH  ST    NW  SWIl  /OO  WASHINGTON  OC  2000i 

CHARUS  ARGYU  CAMPBEa.  \m  F  STREET  NW  WASHNIGTON  K  20006 

CMAHES  0  CAMPOELL  1745  JEFFERSON  DAWS  HIGHWAY.  #511  ARUNGTON  W  22202 

lEANNE  CAMPBELL  IMO  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW.  #510  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

lERRY  I  CAMPBELL  831  CHESTNUT  ST  CHAHANOOGA  «  37«2^.Z'™....'. 

ttVIN  B  CAMPBELL   101  CONSTITUTION  AVENUE.  NW  WASWNGTON  X  20001 

ROBERT  E  CAMPBELL,  1730  M  STREH  NW  #501  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

THOMAS  D  CAMP8EU.  SUITE  500  lOOO  16TM  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 - 

CHARUS  I  CAMPS   1319  f  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004       

ALYO  D  CANAOAY  918  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 


NORTH  HASKEU  SLAUGHTER  YOUNG  t  LEWIS. 

OCCIDENTAL  PETROLEUM  CORP 

PAOnC  INLAND  TARIFF  BUREAU.-. -. 

PAHHOED  

PCNNZOIL  CO — 

PPG  WOUSTRIES.  INC 

RAUSCNER  PIERCE  REFSNES. -.. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  MOTOR  TARIFF  BUREM) 

MQII^  COMPANIES  INC  

SOUTHERN  MOTOR  CARRIERS  RATE  CONFERENCE . 

STERN.  AGEE  t  LEACH -., 

TEXACO.  INC 

THORNTON.  FARISH  (  GAUNTT „.. 

US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  ASSOCIATIONS 

WHEAT  FIRST  SECURITIES  


1.14200 


2.47S00 
712.SO 


97300 
IMOO 


1.27500 
30000 


CANADIAN  COAIITWN  ON  ACIO  RAIN,  112  ST  CLAIR  AVENUE,  #504  TORONTO  ONTARIO  M4V  2T3.. 

SHARON  M  CANAVAN   1125  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005  

CANOIELIGHTERS,  123  C  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 - - 

PAUL  W  CANE  50  BEALE  ST    PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANOSCO  CA  94!1»_ .._ . — 

DAVE  CANNARO,  113  W  1ST  VANCOUVER  WA  91660  __^. •■  •  .-^^^ 

W  DEAN  CANNON  IR    9S0O  S  SEPUIVEDA  BIVO  SUITE  500  LOS  ANGELES  CA  9001$ 

DAVM)  L  CANTOR  SUITE  1200  1133  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 


GTE  CORP 

NATIONAL  COnON  COUNCX.  OF  AMER 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  INST 

NEW  ENGLAND  COUNOl.  INC 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANQ  CO, - 

TENNESSEE  VALLEY  PUBLIC  POWER  ASSN _ -. 

UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  OF  CARPENTERS  t  WNERS  Of  AMERICA ■-••••;—■ 

GROVE  lASAIEWia  GILLIAM  AND  C06ERT  (FOR   ATLANTIC  OTY  BUS  OPERATORS 
ASSN) 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (INDIANA) ^^^^^ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  PRIVATE  PSYCHIATRC  HOSPHAIS — ■■ 

PACWC  POWER  AND  LIGHT  CO         


HOmGAGE  BANRERS  ASSOCMTION  OF  AMERICA.. 


ROIARO  A  CANTOR.  PO  BOX  8293  WASHINGTON  OC  20024^     ,  _^^ - 

CAPUR  m  ORYSOAU.  CHARTERED,  Uni  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20O36 

HftLYE  E  CAPPLEMAN,  SUITE  800  1701  PENNSYIVANU  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20000.. 

DONALD  I  CAPSHAW  2426  DOGWOOD  TRAIL  OR  GERMANTOWN  TN  31138 


BECHTEL  POWER  CORPORATION    

FRIENDS  Of  THE  COLUMBIA  GORGE    

CALIFORNIA  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIOHS , 
PORTER  WRIGHT  MORRIS  i  ARTHUR   (FOR 
ENERGY  BAlANQi 

OR.  INVESTMENT  INSHIUTE 

COUNCH.  ON  FOUNDATIONS,  OC... 

(JETTY  OR.  COMPANY - 

AIRLINE  PILOTS  ASSN 


3.23340 

2.50000 

30000 


90000 


7.10000 


1.50000 

20000 

74000 

2.84500 

5.89100 


4.42213 


10000 


4.10621 


285  51 


CIW.ITION  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL 


ARNOLD  P  CAPUTO  T970  HOPEWQOO  DRIVE  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22043     _,_  -^  ;,;;™j- -:•- SJ^J^wSitJii^^         " 


COMSTANTINE  G  CARAS.  2828  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW   #205  WASHINGTON  K  20002.. 

DENSE  A  CAROMAN,  1800  M  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  

NORVAL  E  CAREY   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  #704  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 — 

CAROU  R  CARL*,  15TH  I  M  STREETS  NW  WASH»lGION  OC  20005  

EDWARD  1  CARLOUGH   1750  NEW  YORK  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6       ^,^-^,-^- 
1  PHRIP  CARLSON  SUITE  935,  WASHINGION  BUIDMG  1435  G  STREET  NWW«l«NCT»qC  20005.. 

ROBERT  E  CARLSTROM  IR,  1730  RHODE  SIANO  AVENUE,  NW  #612  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

GEORGE  D  CARPENTER,  7162  READING  ROAD  ONCMNATl  OH  45222  

CMRGOTTSTEIN  PROPERTIES,  INC  1314  FAWBANKS  ST  ANCHORAGE  A»  99501 

LAWRENCE  W  CARRttL  100  NE  ADAMS  STREH  PEORW  II  61629  -... 

THOMAS  W  CASROU.  129  BELMONT  AVENUE  BUFFALO  NY  '.4223      — - -. 

JOHN  R  CARSON  20  CHEVY  CHASE  ORQE  WASHINGTON  DC  20015  

HANS  I  CARSTENSEN   1525  EYE  STREET  NW   #902  WASWNGTON  W  20006 

DAVID  C  CARTER   Wli  15TH  SI    NW  SUITE  1019  WASHINGTON  OC  20005    

HARLON  B  CARTER   1600  RHOOE  ISLAND  AVE    NW  WASWNGTON  K  20036 

JOSEPH  L  CARTER  IR    412  FIRST  ST    SE   #200  WASWNGTON  DC  20003 ..- 

JAMES  P  CARTY   1776  F  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006         

SUSAN  B  CARVER   1130  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 : 

IIM  CASEY   34  70  MILDRED  OR  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22042      ■— 

Do  

Do      

JAMES  B  CAW  i    ii»  diiiECTIQIT  AVE ,  NW  WASWNGIOii  X  20(«"'r.™Zr.r.'.ZZ 

ALLEN  R  CASRK   1850  »  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  - 

EUGENE  I  CASRABS  IR    1757  N  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  _.. 

WILLIAM  E  CASSELMAN  II    SUITE  675  NORTH  1800  M  STREET  NW  WASWNGTON  K  20036 -.. 

DAMEL  I  CASSIOY  2925  RCHMONO  AVE  HOUSTON  TX  77098 

J  WARREN  CASSIOY,  1600  RHOOE  SIANO  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 --.. 

lAWRENQ  1  CASSOY  1750  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  NW  WASWNGTON  X  20006 -. 

JOHN  J  CASTEllANI,  27TH  FLOOR  1000  WILSON  BLVO  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

RHA  L  CASTU,  100  NE  ADAMS  PEORIA  IL  61629       _ 

G  THOMAS  CAIOR  1050  17TH  STREH  NW  WASWNGTON  X  20036 


OGDEN  CORPORATION 
AMERICAN  BAR  ASSN 

GULf  OH,  CORP  (FOR  GA  TECHNOLOGIES,  INC) 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUILDERS  OF  THE  US. . 

SHEET  METAL  WORKERS  INTERNATIONAL  ASSN 

EUGENE  L  STEWART  AND  ROSES  INC 

ST  JOE  MINERALS  CORPORATION 

PROCTER  6  GAMBLE  COMPANY — 


3.00000 

2610 


12,47500 
2,56300 


ISO  00 


CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO 


AMERICAN  FWHATRY  ASSN 

WEYERHAEUSER  CO 

US  BEET  SUGAR  ASSN 

NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSN  OF  AMER. 

ASSOCWnON  Of  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS 

NATOIAL  COAL  ASSN  .... 

I  BELLE  FflURCHE  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT 

GARRISON  DIVERSION  CONSERVANCY  DISTRICT 

LEAFFER  COMPANY  INC        

NORTH  CENTRAL  NEBRASKA  RECUMATION  0ISTRX:T 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN       

AMERICAN  COUNQL  OF  LIFE  INSURANa  INC 


JOSEPH  E  CAVANAGH.  1125  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20005 


UNITED  AUTO  AEROSPAQ  I  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  WORKERS. 

OORSEY  t  WHITNEY  (FOR  NORTHROP  UNIVERSITY) 

GREATER  HOUSTON  HOSPITAL  COUNOL         „ - 

NATIONAL  RIFU  ASSN  - 

SHEH  METAL  WORKERS  INTERNATIOHAL  ASSN 

TRW.  WC 

rATFBM  I AR  TfiATTnO  (jQ 

NEECE  CATOR  i  ASSOCIAHS'  MC'TwiimiWERiCAN' 

IIAMAI) 
NEEQ  CATOR  t  ASSXIATES  INC  I  FOR  NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BUSINESS  MVELOP 

MENT  CORPS) 
NATWNAl  ASSN  OF  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANIES  (NAOCO) 
NEECE.  CATOR  »  ASSOCIATES   INC  (FOR   SOUTHEASTERN  LUMBER  MANUFAaUR- 

MTERNATIONAl  BROTHERHOOD  Of  ELECTRICAL  WORKERS,  AfLOfraC 


40000 
2,67300 


23,62500 
6,00000 
6.00000 


692  55 

9,464  29 

404  00 


41000 


694  81 
874  78 


It'll 


5000 
614  73 


16.00000 
46550 

■211750 

797  25 

50000 

47500 

3,00000 

1,50000 

2,00000 


294  87 
107  40 


3.591 42 


11,51344 


1.937  50 

12.66300 

1.20000 


1.60000 
200N 


250  00 
1.80000 


4.60000 


24i0 


362  66 


1,914  20 
17392 


8696 


12075 


720,W 
35000 
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Oigxiualion  Of  Individual  Filing 


GORDON  CAVANAUGH,  509  C  SI ,  NE  WASHINGTON  X  20002 

RED  CAVANEY   1619  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036,, 

OOPOIHY  D  CECJISKI,  2030  M  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

CEDERBERG  6  ASSOCIATES.  7100  SUSSU  PlAtt  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22307 

Do 

Do 


EmplOYW/Climl 


Rtcopts         Expenditures 


Do 


CENERCV  EXPLORATION  COMPANY   10210  N  CENTRAL  EXPRESSWAY,  #500  DALLAS  TX  75231 

CENTER  FOR  LAW  AND  EDUCATION,  INC    6  APPIAN  WAY  CAMBRIXE  MA  02138 

CENTRAL  STATES  RESOURO  CENTER,  PO  BOX  577  UR6ANA  IL  61801 

Cf  INDUSTRIES,  INC    SALEM  LAKE  DR  LONG  GROVE  IL  60047 

CHAOBOURNE.  PARKE.  WHITESIDE  t  WOLFF.  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005,. 

Do „ 

Do .„ ,. 

Do 


Do, 

Do, 

Do, 

Do, 

Do 

Do 

Do 


CHARLES  M  CHAFER  600  WATER  ST  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

CHAIN  SAW  MFGRS  ASSN,  SUITE  1008  4340  EAST  WEST  HIGHWAY  BETHESOA  MO  20814,,,, 
DURWOOD  UHALKER,  PO  BOX  220164  2121  SAN  JACINIO  ST ,  «'2500  DALLAS  TX  75222, 

WALTON  M  CHALMERS  II  ,  6815  GEORGIA  STREET  CHEVY  CHASE  MO  20815 

CHARLES  E  CHAMBERLAIN,  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGION  X  20006,,., 

CHAMBERS  ASSOOATES,  INC,  Ull  K  STREET,  NW,  #500  WASHINGION  X  20005 

Do 


Do  , 
Do,. 
Do 
Do,, 


ED  CHANDLER,  7901  WESTPARK  DRIVE  MttEAN  VA  22102 

J  W  CHANDLER   1575  I  S' ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

WIUIAM  J  CHANDLER,  SUITE  300  1717  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 , 

JOHN  M  CHAPMAN   1000  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

WILLIAM  C  CHAPMAN   1660  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

CHAPMAN  OUH  AND  PAUL   1825  EYE  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

CHARLES  KARALEKAS  MCCAHILL  &  WILSON   1250  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW,  #318  WASHHGTON  K  20036.. 

RICHARD  M  CHARLION  229  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

LESLIE  CHEEK  III,  SUITE  «1«  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

JANE  CHEEVER,  100  FEDERAL  SI  BOSTON  MA  02110 

Do   , 

CHEMK:al  MANUFACTURERS  ASSXIATION,  INC ,  2501  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

CHEMICAL  SPECIALTIES  MFGRS  ASSN,  SUITE  1120  1001  CONNEaiCUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

WILLIAM  B  CHERKASKY,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW,  #707  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

B  H  CHERRY  100  INIERPACE  PARKWAY  PARSIPPANV  NJ  07054 

STEPHAN  E  CHERIOFF   1709  NEW  YORK  AVENUE,  NW,  #303  WASHINGION  X  20006 

CHIIDRENS  TELEVISION  WORKSHOP,  ONE  LINCOLN  PLAZA  NEW  YORK  NY  10023 

MICHAEL  W  CHINWORIH,  1000  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

BRUa  L  CHRISTENSEN,  21  DUPONT  CIRCLE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

HAL  M  CHRISTENSEN,  1101  17TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _ 

WILLIAM  I  CHRISTIAN,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE,NW  WASHINGION.  X  20036 - 

JACK  1  CHRISTY   1909  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20049 „ 

CHUGACH  ELECTRIC  ASSN,  INC  PO  BOX  3518  ANCHORAGE  AK  99501 

XNALD  I  CHUNN  ROUTE  2,  BOX  89  COLUMBIA  TN  38401 

CHWAI  WEIGENO  ASSXIATES,  400  FIRST  STREET,  NW,  #816  WASHINGION  X  20001. 

Do 


Do 
Do 


CIGAR  ASSN  OF  AMERICA,  INC,  SUITE  1201  1100  17TH  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

CITI2tN,'LAB0R  ENERGY  COAIITION,  RM  401  1300  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

CITIZENS  COMM  FOR  THE  RIGHT  TO  KEEP  t  BEAR  ARMS,  LIBERTY  PARK.  12500  NE  TENTH  PUVX  1601   114IN  SE 

BELLEVUE  WA  98005 

CITIZENS  FOR  SENSIBLE  CONTROL  OF  ACID  RAIN  (CSCAR),  PO  BOX  33729  WASHINGTON  X  20033 

CITIZENS  POLITICAL  ACTION  COMMITTEE,  PO  BOX  645  228  SOUTH  A  STREET.  #2  OXNARD  CA  93032 

ClADOUHOS  t  BRASHARtS,  1750  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

JOHN  W  dAGGEn.  1825  EYE  STREET,  NW,  #1040  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

BOB  CLARK.  SUITE  1901  400  MADISON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 _ 

GILBERT  CLARK,  SUITE  600  1117  N   19TH  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

JAMES  I   CURK,  ROBERTSON,  MONAGLE,  EASTAUGH  t.  BRADLEY  200  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ALASKA  BLU  PO  BOX  1211 

JUNEAU  AK  99802 

JAMES  W  ClARK  JR  ,  600  MARYUND  AVE ,  SW  SUITE  400  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

JOSEPH  J  F  ClARK,  1750  K  SI,  NW,  #260  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

JULIE  OARK,  1625  K  ST ,  NW  EIGHTH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - 

PHILLIP  A  CLARK,  SUITE  700  1050  17TH  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 -. 

VERNON  A  CLARK.  1899  L  ST,  NW,  #403  WASHINGTON  X  20036 -_ 

WAX  P  CLARKE  JR  ,  JOHN  DEERE  RD  MOIINE  II  61265 

scon  CHARLES  CLARKSON,  SUITE  607  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  SW  WASHINGION  X  20024 

CECIL  D  CLAY,  1750  NEW  YORK  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  200M 

JOAN  OAYBROOK,  SUITE  605  2000  P  ST ,  NW  WASHINGION  X  20036  

aEAR  CHANNEL  BROADCASTING  SERVICE  (CCBS),  1776  K  STREET,  NW,  #1100  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

CLEARY,  GOTTLIEB,  STEEN  %  HAMILTON,  1752  N  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 


ROISMAN,   RENO  &  CAVANAUGH    (FOR    COUNOL   Of   LARGE   PUBLK  HOUSING 
AUTHORITIES), 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST,  INC 

COMMON  CAUSE 

GRUMMAN  CORPORATION 

MARTIN  MARIETTA  CORP _. _ 

UNITEO  lECHNOLOGiES  CORiWTO^ 


ACUREX  SOLAR  CORP 

ARCO  SOLAR,  INC  _ 

BERENERGY  a)RPORAIION„„„ „ 

CRINCO  INVESTMENTS,  INC 

MANUFAaURERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO  AND  MAINE  FIKUIY  UC. 

MONEGON,  LTD 

NEWMONT  MINING  CORP 

SOLAREX  CORPORATION _ 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  Of  INDIANA 

U  S  PHOTOVOLIAICS  MANUFACTURERS"  AO  HOC  COMMmH 

WASHINGTON  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIETY 

SPACE  SERVICES  INC  0'  AMERICA  


CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  WEST  CORP 

OTIZENS  FOR  A  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 

COMMinEE  FOR  806  30  AND  807,  INC 

AMERICAN  POSTAL  WORKERS  UNION,  AFLOO 

APACHE  CORPORATION 

COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  ASSN  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE . 

FACET,  CORP 

MANVILLE  CORPORATION 

STATE  Of  OREGON,  DEPT  Of  HUMAN  RESOURCES „ 

NATIONAL  MACHINE  TOOL  BUILDERS'  ASSN ._ 

YORK  DIV  ,  BORG  WARNER  CORP 

lAURANCES  RXKEfELlER , 

BENDIX  AEROSPACE  SECTOR , 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 

ANNUAL  CHARGES  POLICY  GROUP , 

INDEPENDENT  INSURANCE  AGENTS  OF  AMERCL , 

ELECTRONIC  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORPORATION , 

CRUM  4  FOSTER  CORP _. , 

BANK  Of  BOSTON  CORPORATION „ 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  Of  BOSTON 


20111,22 

24500 
4,624  98 
20000 
20000 
200  00 
20000 


5,093.45 


44,79400 


9,15500 


INTERNATIONAL  FRANCHISE  ASSN.. 

GPU  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

BLUE  CROSS  t  BLUE  SHIELD 


JAPAN  ECONOMIC  INSTITUTE  Of  AMERICA 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  PUBLIC  TELEVISION  STATIONS,. 

AMERttAN  DENTAL  ASSN 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  CO 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS 


TITLE  ASSXIATES,  INC 

AMERICAN  HOME  SEWING  ASSN,  INC 

MORSE  TYPEWRITER  CO ,  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  TOBACCO  DISIRI6UI0RS.. 
WINNIE  M  TSE 


Do, 


JACQUELINE  W  CUMENIS.  SUITE  900  1015  15TH  SIREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

RONALD  D  CLEMENTS  1111  19TH  SI.  NW,  9IH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  X  20036 „ 

CLEVELAND  ELECTRIC  ILLUMINATING  CO,  55  PUBLIC  SQUARE  PO  BOX  5000  ttEVELAND  OH  44113 _ 

W  M  aiCK,  BOX  719  DALLAS  TX  75221 . 

CLIFFORD  t,  WARNKE,  815  CONNECTCUT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 _ 

DEXANNE  dOHAiiri  101  VERMONT M,NWWAiMiNGtW 

CHRISTOPHER  E  ClOUSER,  25TH  l  MCGEE  KANSAS  CITY  MO  64108 

COALUHN  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  DATA  C/0  CHWAI/WEKSEND  ASSOCIATES  400  FIRST  STREET,  NW.  ||I816  WASHINGION 
X  20001 

COALITION  FOR  UNIFORM  PROOXT  LIABIUTY  LAW,  SUITE  303  1901  L  STREET,  NW  WASHINGION  X  20036 

COAN.  COUTURE.  LYONS  4  MOORHEAD  SUITE  1015  1625  EYE  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 


Do, 
Do, 


COASTAL  PROPERTIES  INSTITUTE,  INC ,  PO  BOX  6255  WLION  HEAD  SC  29938 

THOMAS  B  COATES,  CONNfaOJT  PETROLEUM  COUNOL  410  ASYLUM  ST  HARTFORD  CT  06103 

RICHARD  8  COBB  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  OF  GA  230  PEACHIREE  ST..  NW,  #1500  AIIANIA  GA  30303. 

JOHN  J  COFFEY   1700  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

DON  V  COGMAN   1100  CONNECTKAIT  AVE  ,  NW  SUITE  120  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

DANIEL  L  COHEN.  1050  31ST  SIREH.  NW  WASHINGION  K  20007 

DAVID  COHEN.  2010  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

RHEA  L  COHEN.  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 „ 

HERBERT  B  COHN,  MORGAN.  LEWIS.  4  BOOUUS  1800  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGION  K  20036 

COLE  4  COREITE.  PC,  1100  VERMONT  AVE,,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

Do 

Do 

Do 


SMTH.  BMMEY,  HURIS.  UPHAM  t  (X)... 

FUTURES  MOUSTRY  ASSN.  INC 

RYDER  SYSTEMS,  INC 

AMERICAN  ASSN  X  BLOOD  BANKS 

ALASKA  LUMBER  4  PULP 


AMERICAN  OPTOMETRIC  ASSN 

EATON  ASSXIATES,  INC 

NATIONAL  LEGAL  AID  4  DEFENMRS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  XEAN  INDUSTRIES  ASSN 

XTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA.  MC  .. 

DEERE  4  COMPANY 

WASTE  MANAGEMENT,  INC 

SHEET  MHAL  WORKERS  INTl  ASSN. - .., 

PUBLIC  OTIZEN,  INC — 


FORMALOEHYM  INSHIUU 

PUBLIC  SECURITIES  ASSOOAINN,. 

INIIRHORTH 

EDISON  ELECTRK  INSTITUTE 


SOUTHLAND  CORPORATION 

AUSTRALIAN  MEAT  4  LIVE-STDCX  CORP 

JOINT  CORPORAH  COMM  ON  CUBAN  CLAIMS.. 

AMERCAN  MEDKAL  ASSN 

HALLMARK  CARDS,  MC 


A  ■  C  VALLEY  CORPORATION 

VIETNAM  VETERANS  OF  AMERICA. 

WEST1NGH0USE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION.. 


AMERIUN  PETROUUM  MSI.. 
AMERICAN  PETROUUM  INST.. 

CHEVRON  USA,  INC 

MAPCOINC, 


ASSOOATKJN  W  TRIAL  LAWYERS  Of  AMERICA .- 

HANDGUN  CONTROL,  INC 

ZERO  POPULATION  GROWTH,  INC _. 

COMMITTEE  FOR  CAP  FORMATWN  THROUGH  DIVIDEND  REINVESTMENT. 

CHASE  MANHAHAN  BANK.  HA 

DOWOIEMCALCO 

GOVERNMENT  X  THE  NETHERLANDS  ANIIUB 

MEDTRONC.  INC 


750.00 

7J11.63 
117.50 


5,0S6i5 

"Mifo'do 


3.00000 
1,89500 


48000 
16.250,00 


S.000.00 

Moo 


0413 


53416 


500.00 
31.00 


1273 
7751 
109.72 
56J5 
375 


23315 


500.00 
22  JO 


7.229,09 
16.00 


44300 
701.06 


15000 
60000 
3.00000 
250,00 
4W27 


500.00 
1.500.00 
3.00000 

36014 


8,65000 
362,08979 

220,50000 

2000 

2,000,00 


9,34700 
3.75000 
2,238,00 


1JI00.00 

21,735.00 

2S5.00 


7S0.0O 
1.500.00 
2J00.00 


600.00 
3,769.00 


300.00 
1,797.39 
r,'9iK.iS0 


300.00 

690J0 

4,750.00 

2,000.00 


107.00 


3JI00.00 
U7999 

5ii.'oo 


15000 


327,39 
2,57161 


500.00 
1,S00JI0 

3.on.oo 

360.14 

60211 

8.63500 

119.19065 


20,00 


4,074,U 


54643 

"4!468,'6ili 


509.62 
20600 


110,00 
47.50 


174.05 
1,797.39 


252,43 


44550 
100.00 


3000 
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Oiauitai  ■  loMwl  Finn 


sSbii'"«S'12SSiit%M  <£^^        "  &,  NH  0330.  ::= 

oili;!-!™-----"-" - ■- 

k -- --• — 

Oi 

k — 

Oi "" 

0» ' 

Oi : — 

Di 

Do . -•• ."'""""'"""■""-!!- 

to. .  ;;;r.'.r.irrz™....- — — i~z~~'.iz.zizzz 

to:.:  zz""""'.;;r.!~z..... zrizzzzzinrr.- 

^N  jroiU«  sum  1000  1620  m  ST  ,  K*  W«HINGIW  OC  ?0006     


Emptoyc/CliMt 


MAIWMl  RtSTAURANI  ASSN  

UNK»  0(1  CO  Of  CAllFOWtl* „ 

ALLIfC  CORPOMTWt  -.^ 

utimM  pnnoiEuii  inst 

AMERICAN  FROZEN  fOOO  HIST  

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE   

CROP  INSURANa  RESWDCH  BUI«AU 

CSX  CORPOUATION _^ 

aUNKR  MAHUfACTURERS  ASSOaATK* 
fERffiS  seme  CONSUMERS  COALITION  .. 
fOOO  MARWTMG  INSTITUTE 
HUfFK  COSPORATION 


RNC^tS 


70000 

69b.i)i) 


INOCPtNOENT  lUBRtCANT  MANUf  ACIUWRS  ASSN ;. 

LUttNS.  INC  ^Vi^iiii — -• 

NATWNAl  ASSN  Of  CONVENIENCE  STOKS 

NATWUl  BROILER  COUNOl  _  ..^.^.;,;;^...™.. 

NATHNM.  HAMOHESSERS  i  COSMHOlOCISTS  AS» - 

NORMS  MDUSTRIES - 

OUTDOOll  ?0m  EQUIPMENT  INSTITUTE 

PITTSBURGH  COWING  CORPORATION  ^     ^^  .^-^^ 

SOCIETY  Of  INDEPENDENT  GASOLINE  MARREIERS  Of  AMfRKA 

SPEOAITY  STEEL  INDUSTIW  Of  THE  UNfED  STATES  

VftST  TBWS  LAND  t  ROYALTY  OWNERS  ASSN  ..;^~ 
MnRNATONAl  UNION  Of  ELECTRICAL.  RADIO  i  MACHINE  \W)RWRS 
WWVEHni  MANUFAGORiRS  ASSOCIAIION  Of  M  U.S.  ML 


32000 


«.71«00 


S2S.00 


L(pendit(ites 


;6.M 
3i2.M 


3»00 

■«;7i'4:o6 


miORMO  auCOUNTRYI^Sc   SUITE  aToIUIO  GRANT  STREO  DENVER  CO  »W3 -■ 

Sw^wfffiM^E&^^cr^^^^ 

SSSmI  hS  (^  nwE  UpJtaTmCoSry  SUITE  303  1901  I  ST .  NVK  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

^SS^I  Sb  illirm  tax  INOmNK  ONE  fWWaiT  SO^  !TH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  «  20006 ~^. 

cSSSm    m   K  i  OmS  KFbS?^IHE*K.  2rN'cUVBajRN  AVENUE  aWGOl  60614 

mBlTEE  FOR   «»«IR«CE  Wins  6M  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  St.  #200  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 „ 

raSmi  FOR  mmwsLmiinTn  west  soth  st  n£w  yorh  ny  10023 - --• 

Sll  K!ffiSL^o?^^T^'i*'N5?^UT«  DC  2ooflr:::^^^^^^^^^ 
Sffilffis^Sr&^%»^™  ^Wet.  #1140  ARLM.ONVA222W  :::=:::=::: 


CONUNITY  NUTRITION  INSTITUTE:  RM  300  1146  iSTH  ST :  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 — 

CONfERENQ  Of  STATE  BANK  SUPERVISORS,  1015  1«™ JJ,-?*  *'S1'!*'™  "  ''"'*■ " 

mSfSS  WATCH  215  PtNNSYlWAWA  AVt   St  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 ......■• - 

ffiltfSi  DIST  JctoTcOiSm.  DIST  7,  C/0  «  TOMAINO  "35  IVY  ST  TAMPA  Fl  3360J 

RAYMMIOF  CONRIING  1050  17TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 -• 

SmTb  OWmTlV  itoi  l»^^  AVtNUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 - ■■■■■■■■. 

ROKRT  I  CONNER  IR^!  100  CONNECTICUT  AVE :  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36:::Z..l 

SrtWtN  N  CONNER.  ROUTE  1.  BOX  506  E^TON  MO  2160r^ 

r  GARYCONNfTT  PO  BOX  14042  ST  P01RS8URG  FL  33733 

MHNP  CONNOl  Y  a)ini02  2000  L  STREH  NW  WASHINCTONOC  20036 ._ 

MmAROICOWORlR    425  :3TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20004 

ftSSc  COSS?  SUITE  511  1745  lEFFERSON  OAVS  HWY  ARUWTON  VA  22202 

MARX  R  CONRAO  1200  PtAVEY  BUILDING  MINNtAPOllS  MN  55479 ■....••-■■ 

SSsERVATWES  AGM6T  UBERAL  LEGISUTION   104  A  S  COLUMBUS  ST  ALEXANDRIA  V»  22314 

S^UOAnO  EOfiflN  CO  OF  NEW  YORK.  INC.  4  IRVING  PIAK  NEW  YORK  NY  10003 - 

»rof"ScSn!KS"AKui^*wrNK^ 

mwJiWS  wiwOf  US   Sc    256  WASHINGTON  ST  MOUNT  VERNON  NY  10550 

SmCT  OTIK  MRP  200  MAOBON  AVENUE   #1207  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 - 

iOHN  )  mNTNEY   1250  E   HOUANOAIE  BfACH  BLVO  HOLIANOALE  FL  33009 - 

EMtRYS  CONYERS  PO  BOX  1706  MIOIANO  Ml  48640      -■• - 

ALUWIORAW  CWK  229  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 -- 

^RtD{RCK^«  aSr^RlMff  PfTRbUUM  ASSKIATION  PO  BOX  566  MONTPfUER  VT  05602....- - 

HARRY  N  COOK  1130  17TH  ST    HW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  ■• - 

rScHARO  OOW  777  14TH  ST    NW  SUITE  700  WASWNGTON  OC  20005    

THOMAS  M  raw  SUITE  1032  425  HTH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO4 ^iixi- 

SoTpURCLLHtSltB^^    iORAOl.  UTH  FLOOR  1015  UTH  ST   NW  WASWNGTON  K  20036 

Do 

Do 

to 


1.00000 


2.00000 
31000 


60000 


31000 

moo 


otiniis  FOR  aiiOTLE  cwim    too  rain  (CSCar) 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN 

I  UtHTED  electrical:  liAOlO  i  MACiiiW  »«MRS  Of  Mr.. 


30000 


30000 


17S.4KOO 
9.401  16 

IT.OdOlJb 

2.509.421 00 

■■■■592.406' do 

5,'5'l3.48  i 

9.11900  1 


100.08867 
13.46671 


460.15665 
592:406:00 

9:760:06 . 


SOUTHEASTERN  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  ^.... 

D«  GROUP  (FOR.  AO  HW  OGMMITTU  FOR  AMUK>N  SHVER) ., 


nit/icb  INC       

VINSON  t  ELHNS  (FOR  NORTHWUE  INDUSTRIES  CORP) 

VH60N  I  ElKINS  (FOR  TRAVELERS  INSURANO  COMPAItY) 

CHRYSltR  CORPORATION  ^    __^_^  _ 

FOREIGN  MINISTRY  Of  KINGDOM  Of  SAUDI  ARABIA „... 

Fl  fWint  POWFR  CORP 

POnUM  HAIK  ETAlifOROHICAGOMERCANTilttXCHANGt). 

DISTILLED  SPIRITS  COUNCIL  Of  THE  US.  INC 

MANUfACTUREO  HOUSING  INST - - 

NORWEST  CORPORATION - - — "-■ 


..l„ 


BERNARD  1  COONR.  SWU  1010  1101  M1M  ST.  N*  WASHINGTON  DC  2000S 

BENJAMIN  Y  COOPfR  )R    1730  NORTH  LYNN  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22209      

JtSSt  D  COOPER  SUITE  314  1155  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20OO5 _— 

JOSHUA  W  COOPfR  400  MAOISON  STREET  APT  808  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

KATHY  J  COOPER  SUITE  1204  1700  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 — 

MITCHfLL  )  COOPER.  1001  CONNICTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DARRfU  COOVER  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  ST    SW  #401  WASHINGTON  OC  2O0M::":'.'.'.r.". 

JOHN  F  CORCORAN  920  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  ___ 

PATWK  HotSrW  suite  1205  1725  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

AlF^C  (SSSmMON  1  MC08S  2000  L  ST ,  NW  #616  WASHINGTON  OC  20036. 
(SOROONR  COREY.  2511  PARK  PlAaEVANSTONIL  60201  

LAN  »HaiimBcimm.\iK  i6m  stket:  nw  wowGioN  oil 

to 


TttTlU  RfNTAL  SERVKIS  ASSN  Of  AMtRlCA.._ - ..- 

DOW  CHtMCAl  CO ■■- 

OECTRONIC  DATA  SYSTEMS  CCRPORAIKIN « -.- 

AMERICAN  PHROIEUM  INST .^. -' - 

NATK)NAL  WATERWAYS  CONFERENCE.  INC. -. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO         -• 

NATIONAL  CAHLEMENS  ASSN 

AUUTIAN/PRIBILOf  ISLANDS  ASSN.  INC -•■ 

AMERICAN  ACAOfMY  Of  0PHTHAIM0106Y ,„ — 

i  AMERICAN  Ra.  INC - ■ 

ASHIANO  0*.  INC ••  ■  ■^•- •- 

1  ASSOCIAIION  Of  PfSTKIDE  PROOUaRS  (PPA) -".. — - 

AUDIO  RECORDING  RIGHTS  COALITION  : 

I  BENENSON  CAPHAL  COMPANY - - 

BOARD  Of  TRADE  Of  KANSAS  CITY  MO   INC 

CNA  INSURANCE  CO  Of  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS ~ 

COALITWN  fOR  COMPETITION .•* 

K^S8>We^^S?EES  HFALTH  benefits  PROGRAM  as*:: 

HOME  RECORDING  RIGHTS  COAUTION 

nWA  BEEF  PROCESSORS  INC ••■—•■ 

PIONEER  CORP  — 

PUNTERS  PEANUTS 

ROADWAY  EXPRESS.  INC - :■•■■— 

lANAOGUSIX  CORPORATION .■ —— 

TEXACO.  INC  _^ ■— ■ 

TEXAS  GAS  TRANSMISSION  CORP - 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTE 

WESTERN  PEANUT  CROVHERS  ASSN .- -.•-. 

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO 

PRINTING  INDUSTRIES  Of  AMER  INC ~ 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  OIL  S  GAS  ASSN  _^.... . 

PORTSMOUTH  KinERY  ARMED  SERVCtS  COMM  INC.: 

CHfVRON  USA,  INC  

COUNOl  Of  FOREST  INDUSTRIES - - - 

FOOTWEAR  OW .  RUBBER  MFGRS  ASSN - - 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  INDf  Pf  NDf  NT  INSURIRS...-. •■ 

NORFOLK  SOUTHERN  CO — 

ASSOCIATWN  Of  Oil  PIPELINES — • 

BUfFAlO  BROADCASTING  CO,  INC — ...~ - 

COMMOMKAITH  EDISON  CO — - 

OaSDtNTAl  CHEMICAL  CORF 


3J0000 
"■76.7i3'72 

mii' 

Moi' 

........ 

U2S00 

1.00000 
10.80000 

■I'MSOOd  i 


40000 
90100 

'MSOii^ 

1.00000 
1.00000 

36.'4i957 

26;4«7:5d 


2.43700 
72.227,22 


46392 
1.398  77 
1.34494 

24500 

i'MW 

too  00 
96710 

5i250 
12.99600 

965  34 
10.30000 


1.03290 
627  S2 


Bi- 
ll.. 
Ii„ 


UlAflUmifNL   l*«HHiim  ■■   wwni   „.....— 

COOPERATIVE  Of  AMERCAN  PHYSICIANS.  INC... 

GtNtRAL  AMERICAN  LIfE  INSURANQ  CO 

HOME  LIfE  INSURANa  CO 

MIIRNATIONAL  TAXKAB  ASSN 

MUSIC  CORP  Of  AMERICA.  INC 


10.064  99 

1.22500 
2.50000 


12.581  2S 

15.000  00 
11.887  50 
4.852  50 

■ '4.obo,oe 

6.00000 
4.00000 
25.00000 
13.323.75 

■7.50660 
1,60000 
2.40000 
17500 
3.00000 
13.00000 
2.00000 
1.00000 


1,70000 
2.00000 
2.62500 
2.900.00 
2.900  00 
2,12500 
18.50000 


57  70 
2H49 


64  44 

137  04 


1.03188 
643  2S 

2i8:66 

3127 
612.00 


S9011 
24313 


Oiganiialion  or  Individual  filing 


Do 

Do:::!::i;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::!::z!::!i!::!:!z:":!:"""::!::z!""""!:z":!::::::::":!:;:":::i:i:i:z:iz::::::: 

oo:^^'::':':"' ■"::■::■■■■■■:■■■: ■■"■■■:■::  ■:^'::'^':^'"::::::^:::::':::^::::::::^:::'::::::::::::::':':::::::::::::::::::::::^::::::::::::::::::: 

CORN  REflNERS  ASSOCIATION  INC  ,  1001  CONNfCIICUT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CORNELL  PELCOVITS  i  BRENNER  ECONOMISTS.  INC    SUITE  708  1211  CONNtCXUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

Do      

CORPORATION  FOR  GOVERNMENT  ACTION  INC,  SUITE  103  1000  POTOMAC  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

ERNEST  J  CORRADO,  SUITE  1000  1625  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000e 

MARY  MARCOni  CORRIGAN   1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  PC  20036 ........:.._ 

RICHARD  L  CORRIGAN   1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUt   NW   #250  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

MARTY  CORRY   1909  K  STRitI  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20049 

ALLAN  D  CORS,  1800  K  SI    NW  SUI'i  1104  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

R  H  CORY   1510  AMERICAN  BANK  TOWER  AUSTIN  TX  78701 

COSMETIC.  TOILETRY  t  FRAGRANCE  ASSN.  INC  SUITE  800  1110  VERMONT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

JAMES  R  COSTELLO  JR  .  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW,  *300  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MICHAEL  E  COSTELLO  SUITE  600  1090  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20O05 

DIAN!  COSIENOBIE,  815  16IH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MARY  4UCS  COnER  410  FIRST  STREET,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 „ 

J  BARRY  COUGHLIN  81^  CONNECTICUT  AVE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

COUNCIL  FOR  LANGUAGES  AND  OIHER  INI  I   STUDIES,  3520  PROSPECT  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

COUNCIL  FOR  RURAL  HOUSING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  SUITE  400S  1600  M  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

COUNCIl  01  STATE  CHAMBERS  Of  COMMERCE,  SUITE  200  122  C  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

COUNCIl  ON  MULTIEMPLOYER  PENSION  SECURITY,  INC,  1000  POTOMAC  STREET  NW,  #103  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

COURSEN  S  COMPANY  910  17IH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WILLIAM  R  COURTNEY,  PO  BOX  854  TEMPLE  TY  7f503 - 

lAMES  COUSINS  1101  bIH  ST    NW,  #400  iVASHINGION  DC  20005 _. 

JOHN  F  COVE  SUITE  702  918  16TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 _ 

COVINGTON  I  BURLING,  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  PO  BOX  7566  WASHINGTON  OC  20044 

Do ::  ■::::::::::  :':::'::::::::::z::"zz™;;;i:zz:z"":":::z::..i::i!::::::::!:':'::::::::::::::::::::z!!:::":::i: 


EUGENE  ■s'^COWEN'^2'7'59'^UNiC(W''LN:^^NW^'wAS'w^^^^^ 

C  OEMING  COWLES  6TH  FLOOR  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST.'EEI,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

ARCHIBALD  cox:  2030  M  ST :  NW  WASHINGTON  ix;'2co36::i::::i:!z::z.::::!!:!!:!!!::!!:!:::::::::::":!:::!:::::::::::::: 

C  BRYAN  COX.  PO  BOX  139  KANSAS  CITY  MO  64141 

W  0  CRAFT  JR   BLISS.  CRAR  t  RICHARDS  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST .  NW.  6TH  Fl  WASHINGTON  OC  20008.. 

DONALD  FORSYTH  cRAiB  III,  1211  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  D(:2'()o'36::::::::::::::::::::'j.:::::::::::::!!:: 

CRAMER  HOFFMAN  i  HABER.  ORLANDO.  PA.  SUIIE  101  57  W  PINE  ST  ORLANDO  fL  32801 

WILLIAM  C  CRAMER,  818  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ .„.„.„ 

Do __... 

Do .: ..„ 


Do  , 


CRAMER.  HABER  i  LUKIS.  PC .  818  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


to.. 


JOHN  R  CRANE.  3238  WVNFORO  DRIVE  FAIRFAX  VA  22031 

JOSEPH  5  CRANE.  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

CHARLES  S  CRAWFORD  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON 

Do  

WILLIAM  0  CRAWFORD,  400  FIRST  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

CREDIT  UNION  NATL  ASSN.  INC.  SUITE  810  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE  WASHINGTON 

RICHARD  C  CRIIGHTON.  1957  £  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

KEN  A  CRERAR,  1611  NO  KENT  STREET   #900  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

JOSEPH  M  CRIBBEN,  6900  VALLEY  BROOK  OR  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22042 

RICHARD  E  CRISTOL.  5775  PEACHTREE  DUNWOODY  RD ,  #500D  ATLANTA  GA  30342, 

PHILIP  R  CROESSMANN   1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6 

P  H  CROn  2000  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

ROBERT  W  CROMARTIE,  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036... 
CHARLES  H  CROMWELL,  INC,  6709  GEORGIA  SI  CHEVY  CHASE  MO  20815 


OC  20007.. 

DC  20036::: 


Do  . 
Do,. 


DONALD  )  CHONIN,  1511  K  STREET.  NW.  #820  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

Do 

UUREN  JEANNE  CRONIN,  300  LAKESIDE  DRIVE  OAKUND  CA  94612 

RAE  E  CRONMILIER,  1800  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

THOMAS  R  CROSBY  JR    8111  GATEHOUSE  ROAD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

DONALD  A  CROSIER,  NEBRASKA  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  334  S  13TH  ST,  PO  BOX  95063  LINCOLN  NB  68509. 

HAROLD  L  CROSIER.  815  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

BOBBY  E  CROW.  PO  BOX  683  HOUSTON  TX  77001 

CROWELL  t  MORING.  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

to:::::::::i:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::-::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::":"z:":::;::: 


EmployH/Client 


PAOFIC  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.. 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

SHAH  t  ASSOCIATES 


STATE  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO  OF  AMERICA.. 

SYSTEMS  AND  APPLIED  SCIENCES 

TEXAS  AIR  CORP 

UCl.INC 

AUDIO  RECdRttNCRiiwisaiAll^^ 

SONY  CORP  Of  AMERICA 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  MERCHANT  SMPPMG „ 

NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSN  OF  AMER 

CH2M  HILL,  INC 

AMERiaN  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  PERSONS 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS „ 

CfNTRAl  AND  SOUTH  WEST  SERVKIS,  INC _ _. 

AMERICAN  TEJcfwMFRsiNST:::::::::::::::::!!!":!:!!!!!! 

TEXAS  EASTERN  TRANSMISSION  CORP _ 

FOOD  i  ALLIED  SERVICE  TRADES  DEPARTMENT,  Afl-CIO.. 

AMERICAN  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  COUNCIL 

FORD  MOTOR  CO 


ESTATE  Of  HELEN  HAIBACH _.... 

TRIBAL  COUNCIL  Of  THE  COUSHATTA  TRIBE  Of  LOUISIANA 

NATWNAl  COUNCIL  OF  SAVINGS  INS'ITUTKJNS _.. 

COVE  ASSOCIATES  INC   (FOR  ASSN  OF  US  NIGHT  VISHJN  MfRS.) 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  ORAL  &  MAXILLOfAOAL  SURGEONS 

AMERICAN  WATCH  ASSN 

ANCHOR  NATl  LIfE  INSURANCE  CO 

ASSOCIATION  Of  MAXIMUM  SERVia  TELECASTERS,  INC    

COALITION  TO  PRESERVE  THE  INTEGRITY  Of  AMERICAN  TRADEMARKS..-., 

HOUDAILLE  INDUSTRIES.  INC - _„.. 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUIt . 

IRVING  TRUST  CO    „..„ 

NATIONAL  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE 

SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSN 

SUN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO  OF  CANADA  (US) 

AMERICAN  BROADCASTING  CO  INC 

ALASKA  LUMBER  4  PULP  CO  AND  KETCHIKAN  PULP  CO _._., 

RICHMOND  R  EARRING „..„ ;., 

MUNICIPALITY  OF  ANCHORAGt _ ._ 

COMMON  CAUSE '. 

KANSAS  CITY  LIfE  INSURANCE  CO 

ALASKA  LUMBER  i  PULP,  INC : 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 

NAVAIO  HOPI  RELOCATION  COMMISSION „ 

ST  JOE  MINERALS  CORPORATION „ 

SUNOCO  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY  (SUNtDCO) „_ , 

TEXAS  EASTERN  CORPORATK)N „ „ 

StARS,  ROEBUCK  i  CO 

GLOBAL  EXPtORATKlN  &  DEVELOPMENT  CORP 

CRAMER  HABER  i  LUKIS  PC  (FOR  CANAVERAL  PORT  AUTHORITY)..... 

CRAMER,  HABER  S  LUKIS,  PC  (FOR  OTY  OF  MIAMI) 

CRAMER  HABER  (  LUKIS,  PC  (FOR  DADE  COUNTY; 

CRAMER,  HABER  i  LUKIS.  PC  (FOR,  REPUBLIC  Of  GABON) 

CANAVERAL  POR' AUTHORITY -. , 

CITY  OF  MIAMI „ 

DADE  COUNTY _., _.., 

REPUBLIC  OF  GABON .: ...._ 

U  S  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE 

AMERICAN  INSIITJTE  Of  ARCHITECTS 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOP  COMMONWEAITH  Of  PUERTO  RKO) _.... 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  JOINT  MARITIME  CONGRESS) , 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILWAY  CARMEN  Of  THE  US  i  CANADA 


to., 
to.. 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 
Dc 


CUBA  CUIMS  ASSOCIATION  PO  BOX  014004  MIAMI  FL  33101 

CUBAN  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COUNCIL,  1000  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 . 

CHARLES  I  CUDLIP,  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WILLIAM  £  CUMBERLAND,  1125  15TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005 . 

MICHAEL  M  CUNNIFF.  815  16IH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 — 

scon  S  CUNNINGHAM   1100  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

JOHN  T  OIRRAN.  815  16TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MIHUEN  L  (iURRY  1717  MAaACH'iBms'A:VENUE:  W^ 

RICHARD  C  CURRY,  6819  ELM  STREET.  #3  MCIEAN  VA  22101 , 

EDWARD  P  CURTIS  JR ,  GENEStE  PUBUC  AFFAIRS.  INC  36  W  MAIN  STREET  ROCHESTER  NY  14614 


ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA 

FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRIES  Of  AMERICA 

UWIED  ASSN  OF  JNYMEN  t  APPREN  OF  WMBG  i  PIPfFTG  INOUSIW.. 

ROBERT  H  KELLEN  CO  (FOR  CALORIE  CONTROL  COUNCIl) 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  Of  ARCHITECTS 

AMERK>N  SHORT  LINE  RAILROAD  ASSN „ — 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN..... ; 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO ._...: 

HUGHES  HEIICOPIERS 

NORTHROP  CORP „. -... 

FRANK  a  KINGSUY _ 

MILUREN  8  COMPANY „.. „ 

KAStR  CEMENT  CORPORATION 

NATWNAl  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPtRATWE  ASSN 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN „_ 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST „ 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY,  AIRIME  I  STEAMSHIP  OBK 

COLUMBIA  GULF  TRANSMISSION  CO _.. 

ASAROO  INC 

ASSOCIATED  GAS  6isTiRiBUTbRs::::::::::::::::::::::::!"i::::::::z:zi:!:;:! 

AVON  PRODUCTS,  INC 

BROOMYN  UNK)N  GAS  CO „... 

COMMUNICATIONS  SATELUTE  CORP 

CONTOX  DATA  CORPORAIWN 

EU  UUY  AND  COMPANY „ 

HELICOPTER  ASSOCIATION  INIERNATWNAl 

HOME  OWNERS  WARRANTY  CORPORATION 

NATIONAl  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS _ „ 

NAIIONAL  ASSN  OF  WHOUSALERORTRIBUTORS „ 

PAN  AMERICAN  VIIORID  AIRWAYS.  INC 

RECIONAl  AIRLINE  ASSOCIATION 


CHRYSUR  CORPORATION 

MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASS0C1ATK)N  OF  AMERKA 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY.  AJRUNE  t  STEAMSHIP  aERRS 

UNK)N  CARBIDE  CORP 

LABORERS'  MR  ONION  Of  NORTH  AMERICA.  AR-CIO 

NATIONAL  COORDtNATRK  COMM  FOR  MULTIEMPLOYER  PLANS 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  INDEPENDENT  COllEGfS  t  UNIVERSIHES 

FIRE  ISLAND  ASSOCIATES  INC 

LAKE  ONTARK)  CEMENT  LIMITED 

MINISTRY  Of  THE  ENVIRONMENT  PROVINCE  Of  ONTARIO.  CANADA .. 


Rectvts 


EipCMMlMS 


2.900.00 
2.900.00 
2.H0.00 

2.m.oo 

JXliM 
iMOtl 
S.0OOO0 
3.40400 


2M84.t8 

11000 

r.675.iio" 
4S7(9 
4SO.0O 
21600 

■so6«' 

siiii 

mii 

82600 
10.41000 
4,00000 

374  50 
11.25000 
9.00000 


65000 
50000 

IM.00 


72D00 
9.7SO00 


33660 
3.487.50 

Tmn 

4.80624 


IJ80.00 
■877.56 
"■297.06 


1.98800 


30,36605 
64  40 


13,500M 
5,50000 
9J0O.OO 

■■■i.2o6:'6o 


2,032.53 
30000 

5.00000 
2.70000 
USO.0O 


5000 


3.00000 

6.00000 

7.820.00 

1(0.00 


862.50 


2.47250 

7J76.06 
44000 

6.360.00 
98875 


14.18250 


4.494.00 
4JI0.0t 
7,000.00 
3.600.00 


46310 

■43965 


24  30 
127  53 


52592 

6.377  37 

4.00000 

66151 

32.50222 

-^    58300 


4800 
250a 

""ih:66 
'io's? 

■■■■■34I43 
2.148 18 

■».» 

4565 
4869 
27  98 


21.00 
9264 


84902 
50000 
36911 
30.00 


10000 

6000 

11.37100 


10.00 


2000 

iooc 


106.38 
900 
1000 
3000 


40.00 


215.30 

2i'7:66 

22080 
1.15941 
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(ktawaliaii  »  Mmdul  r*ii( 


EmAnB/Cleil 


M  RWtRT  CUTIER.  950  THWO  AVtNUE  «¥(  YOW  NV  100J2  _  „  .Viii" 

EVWm  £  CUTT{«  620  S*  FIRM  AVtNUt  BIDG    SUITf  9U  POmiAND  «  97204.. 
C  I  ASSOOAnS  U30  RHOOt  SUWO  AVfHlK.  •«(   #210  WASHHIGTOtl  DC  ai03l_ 

dUOam  N  D»CAfNS  4;0«  NOUBfCIl  «0  ROKVIIU  MO  20I53 

n«St  C  DN.ESS10  2020  WHTH  14TH  ST  «llll«T9l  V*  22201 

MUM  0  OONOrtB.  laOO  «  JTH  ST  WLMMGION  DE  19ll» 

DMDMUS  ENnRPIRSES.  MC.  PO  BU  1869  MM  USOR  M  UI06 

MUM  WV  DAMfS  1616  H  ST  .  NW  KMSMNGTON  DC  2000S 

OMS  I  DAlt  sum  1016  IMO  «  STKH.  Km  WASWItCTW  K  20006      ._ 

OMif  MO  OEORCE   111  «  MASMNGTW  STKH   #2035  CHICAGO  II  60602 _ 

DOMU)  •  DAUrrmE.  15;5  l  ST    NW  WASHOIGTOtl  X  20005    _ 

MIS  G  OAITWI.  2029  II  ST    NW  IWSMilCTON  K  2a»6^  ^  ^^     

JOHM  M  DMKAn.  1K5  Pft  STKH.  m.  #10*0  WASHHOW  X  2O0O6 


rnmii.  imku  t  Nbsoii.  fc.  9ii  uih  $n«T  po  aox  3419  mstsm  n  «3Si — 

Hi 

am  I  oM.;  lis  is™  stiiKf  iii.  #iTO 

OAVB  S  DAKIEISOH  SUlIt  100  E  600  WUIYIAIIO  AVE  .  S*  WASHIKCTOII  K  20024 

A  JOAN  DAHdUUY  PO  BOX  269  ELlZABfTHTOW  PA  i^O^i.,^  ^  -^^ 

MUM  H  OAIOEN.  sum  200  412  niST  STKH  SE  WASHHtCTON  K  20M3 

ONUW  L  OAHIEY  SUtTt  203  IMO  MISW  Bl»0  AttlNGTOit  1±2m\        _^. 

OIAW  OAVEWn  OARNEUi   1100  17TM  ST.  NW  #1206  WASHINGTON  X  20031 -.. 

THO«AS  ROGER  OART  A1A8AMA  PTROIEI*  COUNOl  PO  BOX  4220  HONTGOIIfRY  Al  3(IH.. 

M  DtNmS  DAUCMtRT>   J33  15TH  STREH  NW  WASHtNGION  X  20005 

lOhN  B  DAVENPORT  (R    IMO  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

LARRY  C  DAVENPORT  5775  PEACHTREE  DUNWOOOV  RO  SUIH  500-0  ATLANTA  GA  30342., 

IHIOOORE  S  I  OAVI  PO  BOX  131  #6  MAGNOliA  AVENUE  MONTVALt  NJ  07645 

EAfU  F  DAVIO  SWIE  1107  U25  »  STRfH  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

DAMEL  I  DAVWSON.  2600  VIRGINIA  AVE    NW  WASHINCTONOC  20037  ^ii; -.ii^ 

OAMO  R  DAVIS  MMM  PHMXEUM  COUNCIL  'U  HARRISON  BIDG  INOUNAPOUS  H  4(204.. 

DKN  ■  DAVIS,  1101  16TH  ST    NW  WASHtNGION  DC  20036 

ElMMM)  «  DAVIS  410  FIRST  SI    SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

FRfOG  OAVB  nil  19IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 — 

DAVIS  GRAHAli  (  STU88S  SUITE  500  1001  22NO  ST    NW  WASHMCTW  OC  20037 

Do 

DAve  HCCUN8ERG  WMi  BROWN  i  UEHN.  2300  FINANCIAl  CENTER  D(S  MOMfS  M  SUOO... 

OVIO  R  DAVIS  PO  DSAWER  1734  ATLANTA  GA  30301 

OAVS  POIX  t  WAROWtLL.  1575  EYE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

Do      -■ 

Da  __________ 

R  MITON  D*VS,  I61S  H  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20062 


ROKRT  DAVS.  115  CONMCTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20006 

DAVIS  SMPICH  I  SKNA.  1301  PENNSYIVANU  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  UC  20004  . 

DAVK.  WIIIGHT  TOGO.  R«SE  (  J0N6S  SUITE  MO  1752  N  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20031,. 

1  EDWARD  DAY.  sm  a  i»i  wiwiiii*^^^  20ob4ZZZI 

Do  

DCM  CMUP  SUITE  301  1515  N  COURTHOUSE  ROAO  ARIINGTON  VA  22201  

GASTON  DE  BEAM  SUITE  401  1350  CONNECTICUI  AVE    NW  WASHtNGION  DC  20036  

0  MAM  DE  MKHEIE  411  NORTH  CENTRAL  AVENUE  PO  BOX  21666  PNOENU  A2  t5014_„. 
lOMI  RUSSELL  DEANE  «   1607  NEW  HAtVSHME  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20009 — 

Do  

Do 

Do 


OEBEVOISE  i  PlWnW,  1777  r  STRHT.  IWI  #700  WRSIRWION  X  20006 

ROBERT  L  DEBO  MISSOURI  Oil  COUNCIL  428  E  CAPITOl  #203  lEFFERSON  OY  W  65101 

EDWARD  S  OEBOII  SWTt  301  1515  N  COURTHOUSE  RD  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 _.. 

MARK  0  DECXER  SUITE  1100  1707  H  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006    „... 

WINSTON  M  DECKER  SUITE  828  1522  «  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005      

Do   ,  

BRIAN  OEERV   1957  E  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

DONAlO  H  DEFOE   100  N  E  ADAMS  STREn  PfOMA  II  61629 


GEORGE  K  OEGNOM  ASSOCIAIES.  INC    SUOE  3A  1311  A  DOUEY  MADISON  BIK  MXEW  «  IZIM 

SHPHEN  I  OElARIAnR  2600  SOUTHLAND  ONIER  400  N  OllVE  ST  DAIUS  TX  75201 _. 

lOHNW  DEtANEY   100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110  — 

Do  

iOMN  L  DELANO   '  EDWARDS    BOX  !1);  HELENA  MT  59624 

R08ERT  B  DELANO  225  lOUHY  AVE   PARK  RIDGE  II  60068 


CARTHA  0  DEIOMSI.  70O  ANDERSON  MIL  ROAO  PURCHASE  NY  lOSH 

MICHAEL  I  DEIOOSE   1015  ISTH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

GEORCM  L  DELYANNIS  1730  K  STREET  NW   #903  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

WULM  F  DEMARESI  IR    FOREMAN  t  DYESS  1920  N  STREET  NW  WASHMCm  K  mX.. 

SUSAN  C  DEMARR   1515  H  ST    NW  WASHMGION  DC  20061  

EL12A8ETH  C  DEMAIO  5210  AUTH  WAY  CAR*  SPRINGS  MO  20746  

TANM  OEMCHUH  499  SOUTH  CAPITOl  SI    SW  SUITE  401  WASHINGTON  DC  2000J 

BRAOEOROT  DEMPSEY   512  W  MAPI E  AVE  SUITE  210  VIENNA  VA  22180 

GEORGE  H  DEWSON  4837  DSL  RAY  AVE  WASHINGTON  DC  20814 

Do  - 

RAY  DEMSON  815  I6TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 


KM  H  DENIMN  MISSOURI  OIL  COUNU  428  E  CAPITAL  ST    #203  XfHnOM  CUV  M  KIN 

DAVBW  DENSfORO  1050  31ST  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007   

WELLS  DENYES.  1919  PENMSYIVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 -"■"-—• 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  PROEESSUMl  EMPLOYEES  Afl  OO  815  16TH  ST    NW  WASMMGTON  DC  20101 - 

AlPHONSt  DEROSSO  SUITE  1100  1899  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

LlOYO  I  DERRCXSON  SUITE  906  1828  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  

MICHAEL  OESANTO  1250  EYE  STREH  NW  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  2O0O5 
HMIQA  L  DESMOND  444  N  CAPITOl  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20001 
MES  T  DIVINE  LAW  OrF«S  Of  DERRIS  LEONARD  PC  900  17TH  ST    NW   #1020  WASHMCTON  K  I 

SMMJEl  I  DIVINE   1301  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  SUITE  1150  WASMMGTON  DC  20004   

Do  —— 

Do      -- 

Do  JZ~'ZZ^ZZZZ!~'~Z!Z~~ZI"'^'~~.."..^... — 

R  OANm  DEVIM.  1875  m  STOrn  tRi  #350  WRSHMGIOII  K  20006  ^__^. 

DEWEY  BAILAYTINE  BUSMBY  PALMER  i  WOOD  U75  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006 

Do  -•- 


RALPH  B  DEWEY   1050  17TH  ST    NW  #I1M  WASHINGTON  X  20036  

DORIS  J  DEWTON.  1U25  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  SUITE  507  WASHINGTON  OC  20031.. 

KENDALL  P  DIXTER  9  COUNTRY  aUO  ROAO  MOBUE  AL  36608       - 

DGA  MTERHAIIONAI  INC   1225  19TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 : 

Do 


Oi.. 


NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOOflY 

OREGON  RAILROAD  ASSN       

MTROPOIIIAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.. 


MEDIA  GENERAL  MC  

NATIONAL  ASSNFOR  NE'|GHK)M0D  SCHOOU  IC. 


AMERICAN  RHAIL  FEDERATION 

AIR  PRODUCTS  (  CHEMICALS,  INC 

EXECUTIVE  AfFllATES     --^^ 

AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO«n>ANY  (FOR  lEDERU  lAeOMTORES) . 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ENGMEEIS - 

FUTURES  INDUSTRY  ASSN.  INC     ~ 

CENTRAL  SAN  JWJUM  RIVER  ASSN — 

CUVEY  WARDS  FERRY  PROIECT  ET  Al _ 

STOCKTON  TERMINAL  t  EASTERN  RAIIROM) 

OHK)  EDISON  CO  

AMERICAN  OPTOMORIC  ASSN  .. 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  MEAT  PROttSSORS 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAIIRQAOS 

NATIONAL  LIMESTONE  INST  INC - 

SCHERING-PLOUGH  CORP        

AMERICAN  PITROIEUM  MSI 

UGAL  SERVKES  CORP 


NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

ROBERT  H  KELLIN  CO  (FOR  CAUMI  OONTOOl  0110.).. 


Rtcopts 


50000 

"i'jm'ob 


45000 

17000 

10,00000 

2.02500 

2.M000 


1.039  SO 
7256 


71423 

78000 

3.62500 

110.00 

■■iiioo 


Ejipendrtures 


21500 


5900 


1.44200 
1.00016 


14340 
47M 


PHULIPS  PETROIEUM  CO 

SPIEGEL  I  MCOIARMID  (FOR  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  POWER  AGENCY).... 

AMERICAN  POfiOLEUM  INSI  

NATKJNAL  SOH  DRINK  ASSN    

AMERICAN  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  COUNOl 

tOISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE  

MUNKIPAl  SU60ISTRICT  NO  COLORADO  WATER  C0N5DWMCV  OBI. — 

NORTHERN  CftORAOO  WATER  CONSERVANCY  DBTRKT 

NORTHWESHRN  BELL  («WA  DIV  ) 

COOWaA  COMPANY * 

MORGAN  GUARANTY  TRUST  CO  Of  NW  YOlll 

NONWEST  CORP        ™„_- 

OnO  BREMER  FOUNDATION 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERO  OF  THE  US - -. 

FORD  MOTOR  CO  

CAimiNNM  HOUSING  COUNa 

GIE  Smm  COMMUMCAIIONS 

NATIO*«l  MOEPENDENT  DAIRY  fOOBS  MSN 

ELEOROMC  MOUSTRIES  ASSN 

THIRD  Cl/S  MAR  ASSOCIATION . 

AO  HOC  COMMITTEE  FOR  AMERICAN  StVB - 

HOIFMAMHA  ROCHE  INC  

ARIZONA  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMPANY   

AMERICAN  METAL  OETEOORS  Mf  RS .  MC 

COALITCN  Of  AUTOMOTIVE  ASSNS     _. _ - — 

1  NATIONAL  OUTDOOR  COALITION  

SPEOAIIY  EQUIPMENT  MARUT  ASSN _™ . 

;  AUTO  MTERNAOONAl  ASSN _. 

SONY  CORP  Of  AMERICA  

I  AMERICAN  PETIKXFUM  INSI  _- — 

1  DCM  GROUP  (FOR  AO  Ha  COMMinEt  FOR  AMERICAN  SHVER) 

I  NATIONAL  OIL  KBBERS  COUNOL  

AMERICAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSN  

ASSOCIATION  or  AMERICAN  VETERINARY  MEDKAl  COUEGES 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  OONTRAaORS  Of  AMERICA     

CATERPILLAR  TRAOOR  CO  

ASSOOATION  Of  STATE  8  lERRITORIAL  HEALTH  OfflCI*S...._ _ 

HALLIBURTON  CO  

BANK  Of  BOSTON  CORPORATKM         __ 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  Of  BOSTON -.. 

MONTANA  RAHROAD  ASSN - 

AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FE0-_^ 

PEPSICO.  MC — — 

CONHRENCE  Of  STAIE  BANK  SUPERVISORS       

AMERICAN  HELLENC  INSIHUI!  OF  PUBIC  AffAHS  C0I8MITTIE 

ENHANCED  ENERGY  RESOUROS.  MC „ 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  THE  US 

t  SEAFARERS  MTERNATWNAl  UMON  , 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  INDEPENDENT  INSURERS 


1.00000 

297  69 

20190 

2.81250 

1.37000 

760  50 

S71S0 

38.79000 


2M00 


Si  40 

i.i6S43 


1900 
93W 
439  51 
283  62 
760  50 
57150 
859  56 


80800 
23.19300  I 
3.22500 


3.4V.» 

■"Siis 


I  NATIONAL  OfFO  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

1  WISTINGHOUSE  ELEaRC  CORP 

AfLOO  ~ 

AMERCAN  PETROIEUM  INST 

ASSOCIATION  Of  TRIAL  LAWYERS  Of  AMERICA . 

EASTMAN  CHEMICAL  PROOUaS.  MC 


EXXON  CORPORATION „ - 

MERRIU  LYNCH  8  CO.  MC 

NATKMAL  TIRE  DEALERS  t  RETREAOERS  ASSN.  MC- 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

BOWLING  PROPRIETORS  ASSN  Of  AMER 


SM94 

342  25 
19.11040 


907  SO 

mm 


2:7SO00 

i.03S«i 


33700 

27254 
42  50 


USJ.U 

"""viu 


40241 

18136 
N45 


64  SO 


2.50000 

3.00000 

10000 


(7  so 


30000    . 
120000! 
16  359  70 

4981X1  < 
1.00000 

500001 
8.0(5  39  I 


4.50000 

1.447  00 
2.14979 


374  92 
72128 
10000 
107  91 
8.085  19 
110  76 


AMERCAN  SMALL  AND  RURAL  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION  OMU  CHAPTER.. 
GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMER«>  INC 
OCaOENTAl  PETRaEUM  CORP 
PAYCO  AMERICAN  CORPORAIOI.. 

PEPSICO.  MC  K« 

TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES  INC ~- 

AMERICAN  CAN  CO - 

AMERK:AN  STOCK  EXCHANU.  MC 

BENEFOAl  CORPORATION  

i  BROWNM&TERRIS  MOUSTRIES.  MC ^ 

DAMSON  ON  CORP 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PENSMN  TRUST   

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  PUBIC  HOSPITALS 

PANHANOU  EASTERN  PIPE  LINE  CO 

\  PHI6RO-SAL0MON  INC 

'  TEACHERS  MSURANU  AND  ANNUITY  ASSN  Of  AHEROtl 

PAOfC  GAS  t  ElECTRC  CO -... 

ASHUNO  OR..  MC 

MACMRiAN  BlOIDEl  INC -_ 

AMSUSMOUSIME 


'  DM  MTl  tff  Of  THE  GEN  DEL  FOR  ARMEMENTS -.. 

SOCIfTE  NATKMALf  OETUOE  ET  DE  CONST  Dl  MOIfUBO'MNaai.. 

SOfREAVIA , 


19J999I 


10.00000 

32500 

1.572  50 

540  00 

87  50 

2S5.00 
39000 


63600 
2.00000 
IJUOOO 


12000 
17139 


921 


IH 


500 
500 


2.70000 
3.547  50 


33998 

94300 


676  BO 

808  40 
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Organiialiofi  or  Individual  Filing 

EmployB/OiCTt 

Rcctipts 

ExpoKMins 

DIAMOND  SHAMROCK  CORPORAHON,  717  N  HARWOOO  STREET  DALLAS  TX  75201 „ 

1271 17 

CHARLES  1  DIBONA,  1220  I  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  INSI 

1.I7S.0O 

1.0000: 
ibooio' 

S.S2000 

lOHN  M  DICKERMAN  SUITE  700  1015  15TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005                  

NATIONAL  LUMBER  i  BUILDING  MATERIAL  DEALERS  ASSN,.... 

MONSANTO  CO 

5600 

CHESIER  I  DICKERSONJR    1101  17TH  STREET    NW  SUITE  604  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

75308 

WILLIAM  E  DICKINSON,  SUITE  300  206  N  WASHINGTON  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

SALT  INSTITUTE . 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 

K  MARI  CORP 

OAKUND  COUNTY  DP W...„ _..    

25000 

DICKINSON  WRIGHT  MOON  VAN  DUSEN  &  FREEMAN   1901  L  SI    NW  SUITE  801  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

49764 

Do                    

Do ;. ;..... 

OICKSIEM  SHAPIRO  i  MORIN.  2101  I  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 _ 

BOUNDARY  GAS,  INC „„ 

Do _„ 

Do „ _ „ 

CORAL  PETROLEUM  INC 

CUSTOM  AUTOMOTIVE  SOUND  ASSN  INC 

FEDfRAIED  CASH  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS „. 

GILBANE  BUILDING  CO 

soooo 

6.14000 

Do 

Do., „ _ : 

Do „_ . :„     _ 

HOME  HEALTH  SERVICES  &  STAFFING  ASSN 

1.20000 

Do _ „ „ 

HVIDE  SHIPPING  INC  

Do „ ,._ .„ „ 

MARINE  ENGINEERS  BENEFCIAL  ASSN , _. 

Do... „ _.„ „ „ 

MARINEHE  MARINE  CORP .'...; 

Do „ „. - _ 

METROPOLITAN  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  PUBLIC  TELEVISION  STATIONS 

Do .; _ „.   

50000 

60000 
5.000.00 

Do „ „ , 

NATIONAL  FEOERAIION  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  CLINICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 

Do ..._„ _ .„ _ „ 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN 

OPTIONS  POLICY  ASSN 

Do _ _. 

JOSEPH  E  SEAGRAM  J  SONS.  INC 

DO 

SIAIE  OF  DELAWARE  STATE  OF  IOWA  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA  ET  H. 

20000 
2in.2S 
2J9255 
12.999.99 
435S1 
ISSiK 
IJOOOO 

RCK  DIEGEl,  1125  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O05         .„ 

MTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOD  Of  ELECTRCAl  WORKERS.  ALF-CKHIC 

15000 

TIMOTHY  V  A  DILLON   1301  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW   #  1 1 50  WASHINGTON  OC  20004 .'. .._ 

THOMAS  A  DINE   444  NORTH  CAPIIOt  SI,  NW,  #412  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

WESTIANDS  WATER  DISTRICT      

AMERCAN  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMM 

4255 

MCHAEL  F  OINEEN  600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  SE,  #206  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

FEDERAL  KEMPER  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY _ 

21621 

Do                        : 

KEMPER  INVESTORS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

LUMBERMENS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY j 

HEALTH  &  MEDICINE  COUNSEL  OF  WASHINGTON ^- , 

104  19 

Do      „ 

HARLEY  M  DIRKS,  400  FIRST  STREET,  NW,  #712  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

11776 

Do 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  COUNCIL ■ 

DiSABLfD  AMERCAN  VETERANS,  3725  ALEXANDRIA  PIKE  COLD  SPRING  KY  41076 

i07.iHJii 

107 126  39 

DENNIS  C  OIX   1901  LSI    NW  WASHINGTON  M  20036 _ 

OUTDOOR  POWER  EQUIPMENT  INSHTUIE 

0  L  OIXONlll  PO  BOX  nil  PtNSAaHAfl32520 

GULF  POWER  COMPANY   ;. . 

1.80941 
2.S0000 

ii.'oos'.flo' 

16000 
305  49 

7.od6ob" 

2.26S.U 

85000 

5.00010 

785  32 

SliVEN  P  OOEHLER,  SUITE  1405  1725  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ _ 

MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  OF  AMERICA 

135  20 

KWN  D  OOHERTYJR    900  1 7IH  STREET  NW   #706  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

CHASE  MANHATFAN  BANK  N  A      „. 

GREGORYS  DOLE   Mil  19IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

EDISON  ELECTRC  INSIIIUTE 

1546  27 

ROeiN  C  DOLE.  SUITE  350  1825  EYE  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

CENTURY  21  REAL  ESTATE  CORP 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 

lUlIf  DOMENICK  1775  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006                 

32400 

OOMSSIC  PETROIEUM  COUNCIL  TRADE  ASSOCIATION,  \m  CONNECTCUT  AVE..  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

OOMfSIC  WILOCAOERS  ASSN  PO  BOX  4394  HOUSTON  TX  77210 

4497300 

BRIAN  1  DONADIO  SUITE  875  12?  C  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001  

AMERICAN  OSTEOPATHC  ASSN ._ „ „ s... 

SALLY  S  DONNER  4TH  FL   1710  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

IHOMAS  1  DONOHUE   1615  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 

GENERAL  FOODS  CORPORATION 

CITIZENS  CHOICE  INC ; _ 

1280 

)ACK  C  DONOVAN,  P  0  BOX  5000  #612  CLEVELAND  OH  44101 „ 

CLEVELAND  ELECTRIC  ILLUMINATING  CO __ 

DONOVAN  LEISURE  NEVfTON  &  IRVINE,  30  ROOIEFELLER  PLAZA  NEW  YORK  NY  10112 

THOMAS  F  DONOVAN.  815  16IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

WILLIAM  DONOVAN,  1111  N   19TH  ST  #700  ARIINGION  VA  22209 _ 

FRANCIS  X  DOOIEY  525  SCHOOL  SI    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  S  TELEGRAPH.  INC 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY,  AIRLINE  t  STEAMSHIP  ttERKS 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  FEDERAL  CREDII  UNIONS 

AMERICAN  ROAO  i  TRANSPORTATION  BLDRS  ASSN 

25.000.00 

2jio6bo' 

6.00000 
111.24 

1.39102 

MOO 

63000 

IRA  DORfMAN  SUITE  850  2020  K  SIREEI  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

AMERICAN  BAKERS  ASSN 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  Of  NEW  YORK  CITY  INC  „ 

1 10 

MAY  DEL  RK)  OORFMAN,  380  SECOND  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10010 

MIS  A  DORSCH,  1750  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERCA,  MC. 

KENNETH  W  DORSCH,  725  15IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

NATIONAL  GRAIN  &  FEED  ASSN 

DEAN  R  DORI  II    SUITE  808  910  UIH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 .„ 

DEERE  i  COMPANY  

NATIONAL  LIMESTONE  INST,  INC 

LAKE  ONTARIO  CEMENT  LIMITED _ 

TOBAaO  MARKETING  BOARD  Of  ZIMBABIIff _ 

NATIONAL  MACHINE  TOOL  BUILDERS'  ASSN 

16000 
2.53000 

U39,00 

90000 
43384 

KKEPH  K  DOSS  1840  WILSON  BLVD    #203  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

OOW  lOHNES  S  ALBERISON,  1225  CONNECTICUT  AVI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 ....... 

Do      _. 

CHARLES  P  DOWNER   7901  l«STPABK  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22102 „ „„ _ 

25000 

lANE  LIND  DOWNEY,  PO  OC  2303  400  ARMY-NAVY  OR  ARLINGTON  VA  22002 ,.......: _ 

AMERICAN  MOVERS  CONFERENO 

BANKAMERICA  CORP f. 

CONNIE  M  DOWNS   1800  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

iOHN  H  DOWNS  )R.  1101  16TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036     

NATIONAL  SOFT  DRINK  ASSN 

4904 

JOHN  P  DOYLE,  SUITE  1100  1090  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

BELL  HELICOPTER  TEXTRON 

3.6i6.60 

196054 

ROBERT  H  DOYLE,  1130  17TH  SIREEI  NW   #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36 

WATER  QUALITY  ASSN     

NANa  DRABBLE   215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 _ 

CONGRESS  WATCH „ 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSN                                                    

6.000.00 
4.02600 
2.05900 

lAMES  E  DRAKE   1101  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005        „„ 

lOAN  ALBERT  DREUX  600  PENN  AVE  SE  #202  WASHINGTON  DC  20015 ..„ „ 

lEROME  I  OREYER   1300  N   I7TH  ST  SUITE  300  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  CASUALTY  &  SUREH  AGENTS „ 

ASSOCIATION  Of  DATA  PROCESSING  SERVICE  ORGANIZAIKMS 

892,37 

STEPHEN  D  DRIESIER,  SUITE  306  1150  17TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _... 

NATKJNAL  MULTI  HOUSING  COUNOL 

5.775.00 
400.m 

46600 

KEVIN  1  ORISCOll.  1800  M  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ „: 

AMERICAN  BAR  ASSN 

5000 

DOROTHY  )  DRUMMER,  1025  CONNECTICUI  AVENUE,  NW  #209  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ 

AMERCAN  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE  INC _ - 

W  H  ORUSHEL  )R    3500  FIRST  CITY  TOWERS  HOUSTON  TX  77002 , „ 

VINSON  t  ELKINS  (FOR  OUINTANA  PETROLEUM  COUP)   „ 

Do 

FRAN  OU  MELIE,  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW,  #402  WASHINGTON  K  20005... „ „ 

EVELYN  DUBROW.  1710  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10019 „ 

MORGAN  0  DUBROW.  1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

VINSON  i  ELKINS  (FOR  OUINTANA  REFINERY  COMPANY) ..„.r. 

AMERCAN  LUNG  ASSN 

INTERNATKINAL  LADIES  GARMENT  WORKERS  UNION 

NATWNAl  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN      

2J90.00 

10.34150 

110.00 

200,00 

375,00 

953,00 

4.732  72 

BARBARA  S  OUDECK.  955  LENfANT  PIA2A  SW  #  905  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

JANE  MCPIKE  DUDLEY  1101  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

AMERCAN  HONDA  MOTOR  CO,  INC 

NATIONAL  CONSTRUCTORS  ASSOOATION           

65,51 

DOUGLAS  F  DUERR,  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE  SUITE  810  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 „ 

CREDIT  UNION  NATL  ASSN  INC 

ANN  ANDERSON  DUFF   222  S  PROSPECT  AVE  PARR  RIDGE  IL  60068 , 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS                 

1.200,00 
3.30000 

700,77 
5,36 

20000 
4.500.00 

C  R  DUG6AN  815  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 .. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  I  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS 

330000 

FRANCS  1  DUGGAN  412  FIRST  SI .  SE   #200  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 „ 

EVELYN  DUKOVC,  475  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  #239  NEW  YORK  NY  10115 „_,.. 

A^SnriAIION  Of  AMERICAN  RAILROADS _ 

MORAUTY  m  MEDIA  INC 

OEII*  AR  UNES,  INC Z 

PHUIPS  POWUUM  COMPANY 

EAST  BAY  REGWNAL  PARK  OISTRCT        

27390 

ME8VIN  I   OULIUM   1629  X  SI    NW  #204  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

3906 

DON  R  DUNCAN,  1825  K  SI  NW  SUITE  1107  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

817  00 

DUNCAN,  WEINBERG  1  MUER.  PC.  SUITE  1200  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  

Do 

HU«ONfl.mTON  METROPOLITAN  AUTHORITY _ 

Do : 

MD  WEST  ELECTRC  CONSUMERS'  ASSN  INC     

10000 

Do ,. 

STATE  Of  NEVADA „ 

62.S0 

Do r. _ : 

STATE  Of  NORTH  DAKOTA 

WESTERN  FUELS  ASSOCIATKM  INC - 

Do „ 

MESW  DUNLOP,  195  MONTAGUE  ST  BROOKLYN  NY  11201 

BROOKLYN  UNION  GAS  CO                           „ 

MARI  LEE  DUNN,  SUITE  520  1850  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

AMERICAN  COUNOt  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATION 

OUNNELIS  DUVALL  BENNEH  i  PORTER  1220  19TH  STREO,  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

MIS  A  DUPREE  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

JOSEPH  L  OURAN  100  FEDERAL  SI  BOSTON  MA  02110 ...,...^„, 

NATIONAL  MULTIFAMILY  HOUSING  FINANCE  ASSN , _        

FORD  MOTOR  CO - 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON „ 

$5,092.50 
2.175.00 

61.116  13 
67620 

lUDY  C  OURAND,  1120  20TH  STREET,  NW,  #600S  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

B  1  DURHAM,  PO  BOX  2121  CORPUS  CHRISTI  TX  78403 , _ 

UNION  PACIFIC  COfiPORATKJN „ ...: 

CENTRAL  POWER  AND  LIGHT  COMPANY A 

66600 

52714 

DANIEL  A  DUTKO  SUITE  214  412  FIRST  STREET  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 „ 

CENERGY  EXPLORATION  CO 

MlTCHta  ENERGY  t  DEVELOPMENT  CORP 

PITTS  BIERGY  GROUP                       

1.31125 
13II.25 
1.3II.25 

Do 

Do „ 

5CHIENSKER  DRILLING  CO 

Do 

TEXAS  OIL  S  GAS  CORP  (TKO) 

TRADE  MAX,  INC 

US  TELEPHONE  MC 

1,38125 
2.285.00 
6,000.00 
1J012S 

Do 

Do _ 

IKESSar  ENERGY  CORP          

I  L  DUXBURY,  210  7TH  STREET.  SE.  #517  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

ItAIUlOM)  RETIREMENT  ASSN 

525.00 

DENIS  1  DWYER  700  NORTH  FAIRFAX  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

RAILWAY  PROGRESS  INST 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  8  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS 

342.00 

IHOMAS  i  DWYER,  815  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ 

JAMES  W  DYKE  )R    SIDLEY  i  AUSTIN  1722  EYE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006  , ,  - 

CONTRACT  SIAfflNG  Of  AMERICA  MC 

3.000.00 

DYKEMA  GOSSEn,  SPENCER,  GOOONOW  I  TRIGG,  1752  N  ST ,  NW.  6TH  FL  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DAEDALUS  ENTERPRISES.  INC 

EDITH  W  DYLAN.  SUITE  906  18i8L  ST  .m'limilil^XVmZ~ZZZ^^^^^ 

TOTAL  PETROLEUM,  INC ,. 

MERRILL  LYNCH  &  CO,  INC „ 

1514 
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SSd  im7\\ii  15TH  ST    m.  #51«  WASWGTON  K  ?0005 

Br  «  oSey   1735  K  S«US  si    W«  «»SHIWI0N  OC  2C036     __.. 

umtssaams  «  i;m  « sr  nw.  sun  zm  wasiwigiw  k  nm    ... 

MOT  11  WTO*  u»«  SI  »•  sum  ?M  WASMWrai  K  ZOOfl* 

SSw*  (   MKOLl   iSniwYWIlO  AVtIM.  «  «MSM»ICTOII  DC  20002    

rsmo  OM  1100  cnwcTiCui  avi  tm  wASHHiCTwpc  20036  -. 

inM«T  C  ECXHAHOI   1750  «MISYIVAI«IA  AVfWf   W*  WASMmGTOH  K  20001.. 
Ot.. 


h.. 


ti — --— 

P«TIICIA  »  tCOWWS  15TH  i  M  STWflS  W»  *»S'!|Sfi,*i 
WIIMM  II  fDGAH  SUITt  501  1S20  W  %im  WASMMIRl 
MfLEN  H  EOGt   700  N  fAIWAX  ST  AllXAWWA  VA  22111  _,^  ^  ,™i>.   - 

«iHU«  B  foawaiiM  j«   17M  m*  yaw  Avt  mw  #8oi  washwctoh  x  ?ooo«  ...._ 

SSSf  EUCTK  «™it.  9TH  flow  nil  !"«  SI,"*  "WSSS^'*  «  ^ " 

V  AME  tOlU«  1620  E«  ST    WK  #1000  WASHKCIWI  X  20006  

SIE«»  L  EWKW  »7  MAM  AVE  .  SW  WASHHIGTON  X  20024    

ED  EMIOWSOIl  HK  U  WSMCU  W  '««1      

Do       — . —- "• 

Oo     — — — --"•—-; ~ 

Do     .''''ZZ'—^. 

Qq  „ ..™.,^.™« — 

EDS  (nrawiidJi  Ifn'nMmwM  M  s  MSMicraR  oc  tow 

WW TedS*!  iiM  ^nT^n  m.  #60fls  washwhw  X  2M36  ^... 

cSwW  AEOiiAms,  1211  cwmKiioji  AA  nn  sum  jo?  washwgioii  x  20«».. 
J  mmy  ewkahos  26c  «A06Wt  ave  new  tm  ni  10016    ^^ — 

•«Sl  EWMHK  1030  15IH  ST    PIW   #700  WASHIWTWt  X  2008$ — 

mH  EoSSSlSlll!  STKEI  UK  #1100  •ASHINGIOtl  X  2000S 


WHLIAM  A  EDWAMK.  250  DID  COWtHW  MM)  KtNEOlA  NY  UMl 

?AUl  S  EGAd  1M8  «  ST .  »•  WASHtNGTON  X  20M6 

EGGEDS  (  G«E«  1407  mm  ST  SWH  335  DAllAS  n  ^i^- -■--■■ ■— 

SAM  EMMN  444  WOm  CAPITCl  SI    m   #412  •ASHHICTW  X  20001      

EUGENE  EWNBEHC  1133  I9IH  STKEI  m  WASMWCTON  X  20036    .. 

WWBEIW*  400  FWST  STREET  W   #800  WASHWGIO*  X  20001 

ilU  »»  EmWO.  507  SECOW  STHEEI  NE  WASHWIGIWI  DC  20O02    ^  _^^ 

AlBERT  C  EISENBEK   1735  NEW  »Q(»  AVENUE  m  WASHdlGTWt  X  2«06 ~ 

c«i  *  EH  aJn  ioj  600  wwyianc  avenue  sw  vtashingion  x  20024 

H  J  ELAN  IM   1201  IM«.E  St  GWENSBORO  NC  27405  

)ANE  EIDER  Sl'm  203  214  N  HENItY  ST  WUKON  m  53703  

I«TH»  L  ELMR   1150  «  ST    NW  SWU  925  "ASHWGIOII  X  200M .:- 

GEORGE  »  ELtAOES  1401  UHlSOIt  3l«l,  #205  »«ll«'»  «  "^M^-: 

I  BURIOIt  ELIER  )R    «25  UIM  ST    NW   #1032  WASHINGTON  X  20004        ^^^--^i^i^ 
CWRlES  W  ELllOn  WISCONSm  PTRaEUNI  COUNCll  25  W  HAIN  ST    #703  HAOKOtl  M  Om 

IWN  0O»lE  EL'.lOn  J50C  iXJINCT  SI  HYATTSVULE  MO  207(4 -.. 

lOHHELllS   1957  EST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  2O0O6  -— 

ttllM  H  EUI3   ;0I5  UIH  SI  NW  WASHWGTON  X  20036    ^jxaar^^JS^ 

nCROTMV  A  ELLSMRTN  1300  COMNECItUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  K  2W3(  j^iir- 

eTbTTS  VliwSl  t  BROfiELD  SUITE  915  WATERGATE  600  BIX  WASHINGTON  K  2003T... 

UW  (.  EIIOE   1100  «  ST    NW  #1016  WASHINGTON  X  20006  ,  ,^"- 

MiERaiOCOIiWITEE  FOR  AFRICAN  TRADE   121 1  CONNECICUI  AVE  WASHINGTON  X  ;003«    _ 

Ca"^  [iST^W  rSSlsT.:?  ^^i'sTREEI.  SE   #50  WASH«GTON  X  200«:::.: 
Oo - — 

;WlO«E  REIOCATICN  COUNCK  SUm  600  ISJI  «  Sl':  IWji«^^ 
mO'E'R  COUNCll  ON  FIEJOBU  COMKWATWN  1700  RENHSYIVANIA  AVENUE.  Ml  HRMKiai  DC  ?00fl6 

IRENE  R  EUSEUEK   1100  II  STREET  NW  WASHHICIOII  X  20036  

LOWEU  1  ENOAHL  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASWNCTON  X  20036  _      ■    ,  „. 

itSai  COWUWRS  i  PRODUCERS  ASSN.  BOX  1726  «"«'""  fl««  «»!««»  '4IM 

SAMUEL  E  ENfiaD  SUITE  510  1001  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  X  20036 

Do  

RAl»l  ENGEl   1001  CONNECTCU'  »VI    NW   »U:0  WASHINGION  X  20036  

STEVEN  I  EWElBERf.  2033  «  s'    NW   #404  WASHINGION  X  20036        ~- 

LEWffi  A  ENCHAN.  UOO  15IK  SI    NW  WASHINGION  X  :0005  -.. 

PMRWA  HANAHAN  ENGMAN   lis:  !5TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  ^M 

rHRtS'OWES  ENGOUBT,  1'57  i  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 _. 

«  »IE  ENSIGN  2600  VIRGINIA  AVENUE  NW   #901  WASHINGION  X  20037 

PAUl  A  EflUAlE  600  PtNNSYlVAWA  «W    SE   #200  WASHINGTON  ^jmi  ._^^ 

am  S  ERTHEIN  i  ASSXIAISS  iNt   ItOO  M  5IREEI  NW   #600N  WASHMGIOII  K  »» 

MARTHA  M  ESCUTIA  2C  F  SIREt;  NW   #200  WASHINGTON  X  20001  . 

INGOIF  G  tSOERS.  815  16TH  SIREE'  NW  WASHINGION  X  20006  .  _™— .- 

GEORGE  I  ESMERKK  81!  CONNICTICUI  AVE    NW  WASHINGTOII  K  20011 

ESTATE  OF  MABEl  R  i>00  R8   I  BUN«R  Hill  IN  46914   - 

lANE  B  tSIll-L'   .615  M  STREET  1W  WASHINCION  X  200*2   ~~ 

IQHN  !  ESItS  .'5i0  M  SI    NW,  #770  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

HHYl  CORfORAIION  SUITE  611  1155  15TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

A;E»N0ER  I  EUCARE  IR    1025  CONNEnOJT  AVENUE   NW   #300  WASHWGn*  X  20031 

SHPHEN  E  EURE  PO  BOX  3556  WASHINGION  X  20007 

EUROnAN  TRAVEL  COMMISSION  630  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORIl  NY  10111  ^^ - 

DAVE  EVANS  ASSOCIATES.  160  N  CAROIMA  AVENUE  SE  WASMNGTGN  K  200n 

Do      TL.l... — •••• 

BROCK  EVANS  645  PWSYlWm*  AWN«  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

DONAlO  C  EVANS  PO  BOX  1496  SARASOTA  Ft  335"  

lOSEPH  0  EVANS  APARTMENT  21  1401  lEE  HWY  ARLINGTON  VA  22207  .  ^^,..„^.^^,... 
RAE  FORttR  EVANS  SUITE  210  1201  PENNSYIVANU  AVENUE  NW  WASWNCTW  K  MW.. 

ROBERT  0  EVANS  1100  M  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  

FAWN  X  EVINSON  1611  NORTH  KENT  ST  SUITE  900  ARLINGTON  VA  22209     

(LIEN  E  EVES  NEW  MURWY  RD  AND  CONCORD  PHIE  WIIMINGTON  DE  19897 

JEFFREY  P  EVES  SCOH  PIA«  PHIUWLPHIA  PA  19113 

(Y  P  EWING  IR .  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

Ol .. - 

WAYNE  S  EWINt  ASSXiATED  PETROlEUM  INttBTOS  WMPO'TO  17101.. 

ROeeiE  G  EXIEY   1016  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGION  K  20036 
F/P  aUURCM  ASSOCIATES,  SWIE  303  1700  X  STiUT.  M  HMSMWCTON  K  20GO6.. 
Oi 


Eiii(iloi|ftr/Ckinl 


MKHAEl  FAOEN  SOtTE  IIOl  1346  COWIECTICm  AVE   NW  WttHMCWI  «  mm.. 

KNERT  R  FAHS  SUITE  205  1101  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINCION  X  20005   

DAU  W  FAIUT  PO  BOX  119  MAUMEE  OH  13537  , 

f  S  FAUON  JR.  PO  BOX  888  F  9  ASHUWO  RY  41101 


BONNEVIUE  ASSOCUmS,  INC  (FOR  WE^HRN  REGMNAl.  COUtO.).. 

NATJONAL  ACaCUlTUHAl  CHEMICALS  ASSN  ..^..... 

ASSOCUTION  OF  MAXIMUM  SERVICE  lELECASTERS.  K 

SLURRY  TMNSFORT  ASSN 


EATON  ASSOCIATES  INC.... 
EATON  ASSOCUnS.  WC.... 


RKSptS 


757  so 
192  SO 


E«|niditiires 


ENSEKM  COmMTION 

CmZEie  FOR  A  MJClEAil  FREES . 
MOnOHCORP 


ORTAIN  TEJULS  CLAIMANTS  LAWYERS    ... 

CONSOlOAnD  NATURAL  GAS  CO 

CONSUMER  FEMRATION  Of  AMERKA 

IHVESTMENT  COMfANY  INSTITUTE 

SIU««Y  IRANSTORI  ASSN 

STAH  BAR  Of  TEXAS  

WALTON  I  SON  STEVEDORING  COMPANY 
WESTERN  FUELS  ASSOOAIION  INC 


NAIWNAl  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUHOERS  Of  TK  HI. 

GATES  LEARjn  CORPORATION 

RAILWAY  PROGRESS  INST         ^^ - 

US  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  ASSOOATIONS 


MOTOR  VEHCIE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCMTION  OF  TK  U.S..  K... 

OBABUD  AMERICAN  VETERANS 1 

AMERICAN  INUU»D  WATERWAYS  COMMITtlE 

CHEROKEE  NATXJN  

DOSS  AVIATION.  INC  • 

lU  INTERNATKINAI  MANAGEMENT  CORP 

OMJIHOMA  ASSN  Of  ELECTRIC  COOPS 

US  MARITIME  CORMITTEE.  Itt 

UNBN  PAOFIC  CORPORATION    !;!!'.'.;Z'.Zir.IZ.ZIl 

SEMS.  ROEBUa  AND  CO     

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST.  RIC 


l.«SOOO 


LSOOOt 
"V.0MO) 


S.00001 
5.00000 


9.99999 


391 2S 
2.7SO0O 
19.23412 


ItOO 


l$7.00 
U25 


72,734  36 


12.19400 


NATIONAL  COnON  COUNCll  Of  MO 

FRANK  C  MNGSIEY 

lONG  SUM  IIGHTINC  CO -. 

AMERICAN  LEGION       „.. 

ITV  CORPORAIION    - 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUBUC  JtfFNB  COM.. 

AMERICAN  INST  Of  ARCHITECtS 

MD  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP 

FRIENDS  Of  ANMAIS.  MC ~ 

PORIUND  GENERAl  EUCIRC 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS.. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAl  i  OWPERATIVE  UNMN-SF  AMERICA.., 

CONE  MIILS  CORPORATION  

SIERRA  aUB 

CATERPIllAR  IRAOOR  CO  ..„_- 

SOOEIY  Of  AMERICAN  WOOD  PRESERVERS  INC 

NATIONAL  CAITIEMENS  ASSN .- 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  tNSI  — 


21800 
2S200 


45000 
6.00000 
1.92500 
7.73500 
3.00000 

2.8boo6 

5.00000 
5.01812 


39665 


3.02339 
11947 
6130 


1167 
8500 
90382 
17000 
204  87 


ASSOOAIED  GENERAl  CONIRAOOIIS  OF  AKMCA 

CONFERENK  Of  STATE  BANK  SUPERVISURS  

INURNATIONAl  ASSN  Of  MACHINISTS  t  AEROSPAU  WORKERS.. 

OCEAN  MNWIG  ASSOCS  ,-..- - 

m  PROOUCIS  8  CHEMICAIS.  RC 


LOUISIANA  WORLD  EXPOSlIION  INC    _ 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  UFE  MSuaMtt  00 

STAH  OF  LOUISIANA _ 


I  ARKR1CAN  BAR  ASSN  . .  __ 

1  NATIONAl  DURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERAnVE  ASSH... 


.1  AMERICAN  WIND  ENERGY  ASSN 
I  SOLAR  LOBBY 


8.50000 
1.35691 

undo 

2.50000 

30000 

1.00000 

tioo 


596  26 
166.20 


CHEMICAL  SPEOAITIES  MFGRS  ASSN  

AMERICAN  ASSN  FOR  MARRiAGE  I  FAMILY  THERAPY 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASS-I      

BRISIX  MYERS  CO  _^ 

ASSOOAnO  GENERAl  CONTRADORS  Of  AMEROl ., 

SINCWIR  OIL  CORPORAIION  ...._-- 

INDEPENDENT  tNSURANa  AGENTS  Of  AMERICA.  MC 

CBS.  INC  

NATONAl  COUNOl  OF  l>  RAM  .  .^..^.. 
INTERNATIONAL  LONGSHOREMEN  S  ASSOCIAIMN.  AFH». 
US  STEEL  CORPORATION  

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  Of  m\ii~ZIZZZl~ 
KD  INOUSIRIES  INC  


ERVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANTS.  IC  . 
AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 


AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO -. 

CREWT  UNION  NATL  ASSN.  INC 

US  LEAGUE  Of  SAVING  INSTITUTIONS 

NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOOETY ._..- 

EVANS  INVESTIGATIVE  I  SECURITY  SERVICE. 


1337  50 
12.804  42 

69600 
104,392  95 

3,5()000 
1.500  K 
14.50000 

32855  i 

400  OOi 
60001 
21.29000 
37500 
1.080/0 
10960 


1.3(483 

1.49691 

31000 


1332 


127  75 


92.75858 
»I72 


2.J0000 
2.S0000 

sbo'oo 

9  683  33 
5.00000 


4)5000 

2,070  43 

328  55 

6268 

2i2i29 


1200 


11550 

28800 


4jit2l2 


2»00 
1.50000 


im» 


HALLMARH  CARDS  INC  '• • — 

AMERICAN  BAR  ASSN  „.— — .^ , . 

FOOTWEAR  INOUSIRIES  Of  AMERICA  .-^ , . ■ 

O  AMERICAS  INC  ■    -^ '■-■ — 

scon  PAPER  COMPANY  - 

VINSON  I EUUNS  (FOR  ALFRED  C  GIASSELL  )R  ) 

VINSON  (  ELWNS  (FOR  NORIHVllLE  INDUSTRIES  CORP) -     i   i  i,  ^•■• 

VINSON  I ELMNS  IFOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE  BOARD  Of  THE  OH  Of  El  PASO  TX) ., 

VINSON  (  ELXINS  iFOfi  TRAVELERS  INSURANC.  CO)   

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST  .^ - — •■ 

NATIONAl  FEOERAIION  OF  fEKRAl  EMPLOYEES 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN  INC     

PHARMACEUICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN   _ 

WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY     „ -. 

UMON  Of  CONCERNED  SOENTSIS ~ 

CAKU.K . ■ 

MOERSONS • ~-— ■ 


2.NO0O 


40000 
4.onioo 


1800 

1500 
2.800.00 


90000 


14142 


2.50000 


1.000.00 
6.82500 
2.5(0,00 


WOO 

89  8S 


2089 
IU4i 
6116 
2,16985 
35.60 
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Oigaiuzitnn  Of  Indwdiul  Filing 


GEORGE  W  FAILIRICK,  815  16TH  SI .  NW  WASHINGION  X  20006 

MICHAEL  I  FANNING,  1957  E  ST .  NW  WASHINGION  X  20006 

THOMAS  B  FARLEY  II.  2101  L  ST .  NW  WASHINGION  X  20037 

WILLIAM  I  FARLEY.  1126  16TH  SIREEl   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

FARMERS'  EDUCATIONAL  I  CO.OPERAIIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA.  PO  BOX  2251  OEMDI  CO  80251.. 

JOHN  W  FAROUMAR.  1750  R  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

ROBERT  M  fAROUHAR,  PO  BOX  130  LEVIS,  QUEBEC,  CA,«OA  G6V  6N7 

DAGMAR  I  FARR.  1750  »  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

MICHAEL  fARRAR   1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 -... 

JOSEPH  A  FARRELL.  1600  WILSON  BOULEVARD,  #1000  ARLINGTON  VA  22209.. 


PENELOPE  S  FARTHING.  SUm  415  1025  COHNECTICUI  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 „ -. 

MARCUS  G  FAUST,  SUm  880  2121  X  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

aiNION  B  FAWCETT  NINE  GREEHWAY  PIA2A  HOUSTON  IK  77046 -.. 

)*Nf  fAWCEn  HOOVER  801  18IH  ST ,  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  X  20006 -. 

FtDERAl  KlMPtR  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  KEMPER  BLDG  D-3  LONG  GROVE  11  60049 

ftDERAIION  EMaOYMENT  i.  GUIDANCE  SERVCE.  114  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10011 

FEKRAIION  OF  AMERttAN  CONTROllED  SHIPPING,  50  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NV  10001 

FEMRATION  Of  AMERICAN  HOSPITALS.  SUITE  102  1111  19TH  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

FEMRATION  Of  AMERK^N  SCIENTISIS.  307  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE .  N[  WASHINGTON  X  ?0002 vi.-ri-rA,;;;- 

JOEL  F  FELOMAN  LAW  OffiaS  Of  SHELDON  I  LONDON  1725  OESALES  SIREO,  NW,  #101  WASHINGTON  X  20036.. 

MARK  B  FELOMAN  M)NOVAN  LEISURE,  NEWTON  S  IRVINE  1850  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGION  X  20006 

JANICE  A  FENBERG,  SUITE  602  1155  15IH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGION  X  20005 

JUDIIHW  fENSTERER  212  E  80TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10021 — _......-....., 

FENSIERWAID  i  ASSOCIATES.  1000  WILSON  BLVD  SUITE  900  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

EDWARD  I  FERGUS,  100  GOLD  SI  NEW  YORK  NY  10292 _ 

)ACK  FERGUSON  ASSXIATES.  203  MARYLAND  AVE .  NE  WASHINGTON  X  20002 — _ 


Emfiloyef/Cliait 


BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILWAY,  AIRLINE  i  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS.. 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRAaORS  Of  AMERICA 

AMERKXN  PHROLEUM  INST 

RIE.AaO0 — 


fOOO  MARKETING  INSTITUTE.... 
DAVIE  SHIPBUILDING  LIMITED.. 
FOOO  MARKETING  INSTITUTE... 
AMERICAN  PAPER  INST,  INC  . 


AMERICAN  WATERWAYS  OPERATORS.  BC.,. 

AMERICAN  INSURANCE  ASSN 

KENNECOn  CORPORATION 

COASTAL  CORPORATION  , 


PROCTER  8  GAMBLE  MANUFACTURMG  CO .. 


Do.. 
Do,, 
Do., 
Do 

Do.. 


BETSY  FERGUSON,  1875  EYE  SIREF.NW  SUm  1110  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

MNISE  G  FERGUSON,  1700  K  STREET  NW,  #702  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

MHN  T  FERGUSON  II  ,  1875  EYE  SIREEl,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

«HN  L  FESTA  1619  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGION  K  20036 

FRED  C  FIELDING  1725  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HWY,  #900  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

GARY  W  FIELDS  1120  CONNECTKUT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

HERBERT  A  FIERSI.  610  RING  BLK   12O0  1«TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 
MAHHEW  P  FINK,  1775  X  SI ,  NW  WASHINGION  X  20006, 


flNLlY  KUMBLE  WAGNER  HEINE  UNDERBERG  MANLEY  8  CASEY,  lOTH  FLOOR  1120  CONNEaiCUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON 
X  20036. 


Do,, 
Do,, 
Do., 
Do,. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,. 
Do.. 
Do,. 
Do.. 
Do 


SIEPHTN  A  FINN  PO  BOX  520783  -  GENERAL  MAIL  FAaUTY  MIAMI  Fl  33152 

(INNEGAN  HENDERSON  fARABOW  GARREH  &  DUNNER,  1775  K  SIREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006.. 

THOMAS  D  FINNIGAN,  OLD  MDGEBURY  ROAD  SECTION  D228  DANBURY  CT  06817 

JILL  fINSEN,  923  15IH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGION  X  20005 

M  J  flOCCO  1090  VERMONT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGION  X  20005 

LAURIE  A  mm   1909  K  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20019 

RICHARD  J  flORINI.  PO  BOX  15278  NNVER  CO  80215 

fIRST  NATWNAL  BANK  Of  BOSTON.  100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110 -. 

L  RCHARD  FISCHER  MORRISON  t  FOERSIER  1920  N  SIREn  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

RCHARD  L  FISCHER.  1000  16TH  SI .  NW  WASHINGION  X  2M36 

DONALD  W  fISHER.  3811  IVANHOE  LANE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22310 - 

WILLIAM  I  USHER  BOX  719  DALLAS  TX  75221 

LAURI  )  flT2  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET.  NW  WASHINCION  X  20007 „... 

MARX  fll/GERAlD   15TH  S  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

MARY  CLARE  FIT2GERALD.  SUITE  900  N  1800  M  STREET.  NW  WASHINGION  X  20036 

HILLIARD  J  fJORD,  602  MAIN  ST.  #600  CINDNNAII  OH  15202 

DANIEL  V  FUNAGAN  JR    1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE,  NW,  #206  WASHINGION  K  20036 

JAMES  J  FLANAGAN,  25  RESE.ARCH  DR  WESIBOROUGH  MA  01581 

MICHAEL  L  FLANAGAN,  1200  PIllSeuR  CENTER  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55102 

MICHAEL  FLEMING,  SUITE  1010  130C  NORTH  17TH  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

WAYNE  A  FLETCHER  200  W  MADISON  STREET   #1600  CHICAGO  II  60606 

flORIDA  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATES  SUITE  200  2000  L  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

RUTH  FLOWER,  245  SECOND  ST    NE  WASHINGION  X  20002 

VERONKIL  M  FLOYD  2001  S  JEFf  DAVIS  HIGHWAY   #1107  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

WILLIAM  J  FOGARTY'.  2029  K  SIREEl,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

FXEY  LARONER  H0LLA8AUGH  8  JACOBS   1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 


AMERICAN  HARDWARE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN., 

MOTION  RCTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA,  INC 

PENN20ILC0 

GENERIC  PHARMACEUTICAL  INDUSTRY  ASSN 

HATXJNAl  NUTRITIONAL  FOODS  ASSOOAIION  .,„ 

PRUOENTIALBACHE  SECURITIES  INC 

ALASKA  INTERNATIONAL  INDUSTRIES „„ 

OiaiNGHAM  CONSTRUCTION  GROUP 

DILLINGHAM  SHIP  REPAIR ., 


Rectipis 


EjQcnlitins 


6,97700 
60000 

83,294  89 
300,00 


4S0,00 
200.00 


290.00 
9.000.00 


1250 


1^8961 
10.00000 


1.000.00 


FOSS  LAUNCH  &  TUG  COMPANY,  FOSS  ALASKA  UNE.. 

NORTHWEST  ENERGY  CO -. 

US  BORAX 

TIMES  MIRROR  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO .: 

GEORGIA  PACIFIC  CORP 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST,  INC 

AM  GENERAL  CORPORATION 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

COUNCIL  OF  FOREST  INDUSTRIES  Of  BC 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 

DIRECT  BROADCAST  SATELLITE  CORP 


;  BARBUDA. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  ANTIGUA  j 

M/A«)M,  INC 

POPULATION  CRISIS  COMMITTEE 

STROMBERtCARLSON  CORPORAIKJN 

TDI  WINSTON  NETWORK,  INC 

TELOCATOR  NETWORK  Of  AMERICA „ 

TRANSIT  ADVERTISING  ASSN,  INC _...-. 

TRT  TELECOMMUNICAIIONS  CORP 

TURNER  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM,  INC 

MAGNAVOX  GOVERNMENT  &  INDUSTRIAL  ELSaRONICS  00  „ 

TELWBS 

BURGER  KINGC0<!P 

INIERNAIIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  ASSN 

UNION  CARBIDE  CORP - 

TRANSPORTATION  INSTITUTE 


90.00 

73600 

5.00001 

75000 


114J0O 

300JI0 

58.tS3A 


1JI9.{1 
IOJKOjN 


8.96875 

500.00 
5,45000 
7.200.00 
16.S7S.00 


60000 


2,750.00 

1.800.00 

13.125.00 

12116 


3JS7JIO 
ljOO.00 


2.S7S.0( 

"i'mvi 

2.(2500 
3J7S00 
3J7S.0O 

"imin 


Do 
Oo 


R  D  FOISOM,  1317  F  STREET,  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  K  20004.. 

Do 

Do 

Do , 


Do 

FOOD  i  ALLIED  SERVICE  TRADES  DEPT.  AFLCK).  815  16TH  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006..., 

FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE,  1750  «  ST ,  NW  WASHINCION  X  20006 

GORDON  FORBES  303  HANOVER  BLX  ,  180  CEDAR  ST  ST  PAUL  MN  55101 

LAURENCE  S  EORDHAM  FOLEY  HOAG  &  ELIOT  ONE  POST  OFfIC!  SQUARE  BOSTON  MA  02109.. 
FOREMAN  I  OYESS.  1920  N  STREET.  NW  WASHINGION  K  20036 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,. 
Do,. 


DONALD  D  FOREMAN.  13716  E  WELLINGTON  COURT  BURNSVILLE  MN  55337 

FOREST  FARMERS  ASSXIATION,  PO  BOX  95385  ATLANTA  GA  30317 -^^ 

FOREST  INOUSIRIES  COMMIHEE  ON  TIMBER  VALUAIION  8  TAXATION.  1250  CONNECTICUT  AVE..  MW  WASHINGION  X 
20036. 

MARK  A  FORMAN  SUITE  600  S  1120  20IH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

SALLIE  H  FORMAN,  1825  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

LUISE  FORSETH  3055  OLD  HIGHWAY  8  PO  BOX  U53  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55110 

RICHARD  C  tORIUNA,  1701  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20016 

ERIC  R  FOX   1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

DAVID  E  FRANASIAK,  1615  H  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20062 

DOUGLAS  L  FRANOSCO  1101  16IH  ST,  NW  WASHINGION  X  20036 

ALFRED  S  FRANK  JR,  SUITE  320  1110  19TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGION  X  20036 ...^ 

PETER  M  FRANK  SUITE  906  1625  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGION  X  20006 

WALTER  L  FRANKUNO  JR  ,  1717  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINCION  X  20006 

GEORGE  FRANKLIN  2000  L  STREET,  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

THOMAS  C  FRANKS,  601  SOLAR  BUILDING  1000  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _ — 

CHARLES  W  FRANZ,  1133  19IH  STREET  Nf  WASHINGION  X  20036 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  TRANSPORTATION  LEAGUE 

NATIONAL  RETIRED  TEACHERS  ASSN/AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  RET  PERSONS.. 
NORANDA  MINING  INC 


MASTERCARD  INTERNAIIONAl,  !NC 

STANDARD  Oil  CO  (INDIANA! 

AMERICAN  GROUP  PRACTICE  ASSN,  INC.. 
SOUTHLAND  CORPORATION . 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  REPUBLK)  Of  HAITI)  „ 
NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  U.S. , 

GOLEMBE  ASSXIATES,  INC 

OHIO  RIVER  CO 

VfPCO 


NEW  ENGLAND  POWER  SERVICE  CO 

MOSS  S  BARNEn  (fOR  WASIE  FOUNDATION) 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  EQUIPMENT  LESSORS 

NATIONAL  FUTURES  ASSXIATION 

WESTINGHOUSf  ELECTRIC  CORP 

FRIENDS  COMMinEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

BRUNSWICK  CORP 

NATIONAL  SXIETY  Of  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS.... 
FIRST  WISCONSIN  NATIONAL  BANK  Of  MILWAUKEE.. 

INVESTORS  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  CO 

LAWYERS  TITLE  INSURANCE  CORP 


R  DUFFY  WALL  &  ASSXIATES.  INC  (FOR  FREEPORT  MCMORAN,  INC) 

R  DUFFY  WALL  &  ASSXIATES,  INC  (FOR  LIFE  OF  VIRGINIA,  £T  AL) 

R  DUFFY  WALL  &  ASSXIATES,  INC  (FOR  XHULMAN  MANAGEMENT  CO) 

R    DUFFY  WALL  S  ASSXIATES.  INC   (FOR    VOLUME  fXIWEAR  RETAILERS  OF 

AMERICA). 
R  DUFFY  WALL  t  ASSOCIATES.  INC  (FOR  WESTERN  FOREST  INOUSIRIES  ASSN),.., 


MINNESOTA  RAILROADS 

C  S  S  WHOLESALE  GROCERS.  INt 

CENERGV  EXPLORATION  CO 

MITCHELL  ENERGY  &  MVELOPMENT  CORP.. 

PITTS  ENERGY  GROUP 

TEXAS  OIL  &  GAS  CORP 

US  TELEPHONE,  INC 

WESSELY  ENERGY  CORP 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (INOIAHA) - 


UNION  PACIFIC  CORP 

NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  CO,  INC 

MEDTRONIC,  INC 

HA2ARD0US  WASTE  TREATMENT  COUNOL. 

APPLE  COMPUTER  CORP 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  THE  US   

independent  petroleum  assxiation  of  america,. 

ncr  corporation 

kerrmcgee  corp 

Silver  users  assn,  inc 

kellogg  company 

american  land  development  assn 

m  commumcaiions  corp 


4.50000 

4.2SO0O 

51423 


91000 


1.500(0 
4J0000 


9.000(0 
3J84J9 
5.70000 
2J0000 


3.800.00 
27.140.00 
200.00 
20000 
20000 
20000 


14.82105 


27.77218 

'io.oo6.bo 


62500 
1.945.00 

53300 
4.00000 


3S4.S0 
28249 


1.200(7 

75000 

947  35 

85000 

1.959U0 


3500 


9300 

91743 

465.00 

4.00 


35000 


71680 
2100 
31541 

llMiiS 


38212 

1.96513 

lUM 


67  50 


38  72 
9979 


14,821 05 
5,00000 


1.284.80 


2.S00.00 
1J99.80 
3.000.00 
1.SO0.O0 
10.37500 


1,76989 

1,769  89 
770  31 
1.769  89 
1,031  54 
1.76989 


308  51 

264  76 

78219 

4,00000 


24838 
62  50 


1,460  75 
19805 

•  32500 
57  51 
8369 
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OiianuiMn  Of  ImtndiiJl  Fikni 


MARIAN  C  fHAW  2121  DtCATUR  PUQ  NW  WASWNCTON  DC JMOJ  

CMAKES  I  fllAMII  475  I  tl»MlT  PlW»  SW   »2JS0  lAIASHINGION  DC  J0024 

MKin  N  FUfDHMOl,  1616  H  SI    N*  WASHINGTON  X  TfXm 

FIKOHICI  SflNO  OKW  102  *  CHUDCH  STRfET  fRfOfRIOl  «0  21701 

ANN  TOdC  mi.  1120  CONNtCTICUT  AVfNUf  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    

D  KCHAl  fWlDIIAN  2030  M  SIBiH  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  _  ^_. 

JAMES  0  fHftMAN  1709  N{»  *OIW  AVE    NW   #801  WASHINGTON  DC  2000* 

LEWIS  »  fREEMAN  «  605  IITH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005  _  ^.,.  . 
LINOA  I  FREEMAN  IHO  CONNtOICUT  AVENUE  NW  #1006  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 
MARY  ANN  FREEMAN  777  llTH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 
PAULA  A  FREER  1800  M  ST    NW  #975  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


Effl«lo»a/Climt 


NATIONAl  COUNCIL  FOR  A  WOftlD  PEAS  TAX  FUND. 

NAWNAl  FARMERS  ORCANUAHON 

NATMNAl  GRANGE  


RONNA  FREiaERG  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  CUa  STREET  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20002.. 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Hi 

Bl. 
Hi 

Do 

Oi. 

Do 

Bl 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

COMMON  CAUSE 

US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

SOCIETY  Of  THE  PLASTICS  INDUSTRY 

TURNER  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM  LTD.... 

GENERAL  ELEORIC  CO 

MARATHON  Oil  CO 


VERRO  0  FRENCH  1000  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ • 

SARA  HAMRC  FREUNO  260  MADISON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10O16       _^  ._^_ 

CtOBGt  L  FRICT  DELAWARE  PETROIEUM  COUNCIL  20  E  DIVISION  ST  DOVER  DE  19901 

SUSAN  FRIDY   1840  WILSON  BOUIEVARC  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 ,     ,.^-,;i  ™;v 

tTOD  HWNA  WUIRIS  SHRIVER  1  MMPELMAN  SUITE  1000  600  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037 
Do .- .- - 


Do 
Oo 

Do 
Do 
Do 

Dc 


MAX  L  FRIEOERSDORf   70O  ANDERSON  HILL  ROAD  PURCHASE  NY  10577 

PHILIP  P  FRIEDIANOER  IR    1250  EYE  STREH  NW  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 
FRIEDMAN  i  MANN  PC    3315  QUESADA  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2fl015„.. 

lAMES  M  FRIEDMAN   700  TERMINAL  TOWER  CLEVELAND  OH  44113     _. 

Do  

GAV  H  tRIEDMANN   U50  OINNECTOI  AVE    NW.  #717  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


GRAY  AND  OCMPANY  (FOR  AMERICAN  IRON  t  STEEL  INSTITUTE) ., 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  ASARCO  INC)       

GRAY  ANO  COMPANV  iFQR  BROWNING  FERRIS  INDUSTRIES  INC.) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  iFOR  BUDD  COMPANY)  

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RtCO) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  FINANCIAL  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATES.  WC) . 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  GENERAL  TELEPHONE  t  ELEaflONICS) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  HEALTH  INSURANQ  ASSN  OF  AMERICA) .... 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  MOTOROLA.  INC)  

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  NATIONAL  8RA0DCASTING  COMPANY) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  SHANiE  CORPORATION) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  RICHARD  L  SMNOn  k  COMPANY) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  STROH  BREWERY  CO) - 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  TOBACCO  INSTITUTE)  

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  WARNER  COMMUNICATIONS) 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  MERCHANTS  ASSN - — 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST  INC  _ 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

NATHNAl  MUX  PRODUCERS  FED - 

ASSMMME  TRIBE         „ - 

CHIYENNI  RIVER  SIOUX  TRIBE — 

GENERAL  ELEaRIC  CO 

MICCOSUXEE  TRIBE  Of  INDIANS  Of  FLORIDA _ „...„ „ 

NEi  PERa  TRIBE         - 

PUEBLO  Of  LACUNA   

SENECA  NATION  OF  INDIANS - - 

UNIVERSAL  MARITIME  SERVICE  CORPORATION _ 

PEPSICO  INC  " «...«.... 

NATKJNAJ.  TIRE  DEALERS  i  RETREAOERS  ASSNr.'.r.'.l„ 

COUSHAHA  TRIBE  Of  LOUISIANA. - - 

CLEVELAND  ELECTRIC  mUMINADNG  CO „.„ 

COALITION  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAl.tNERGY  BMANCE 

SOUTHERN  CALIfORNIA  GAS  CO _ _ ~... 


Rcoopts 


FRIENDS  COMMiniE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  245  2N0  ST .  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002..: 

FRIENDS  OF  ANIMALS.  iNC  400  FIRST  STREET  NW  #800  WASHINGTON  K  ?00Ol  ._^_^  .^.....;^.. 

FRIENDS  Of  IW  CaUMBW  GORGE  519  SW  THIRD  AVENUE.  #310  519  SW  THIRD  PORTLAND  OR  97204.. 
OWEN  V  FRIS8Y  900  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 , 


CHASE  MANHAHAN  BANK.  N  A . 


SUSAN  T  FRITSCHLER.  1111  19TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ■::;:..:::;i.;:::„;;: [2SS?.rt'?i,l«K'iISl^ 


CHARLES  H  FRITTS  1125  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

CHARLES  H  FR1T2EL  499  S  CAPITOL  SI    SE   #40!  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

JEFFREY  FRIT/LEN  1 120  20IH  STREET,  NW,  #600-S  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

ALBERTS   FRY   1828  L  STREET  NW  #402  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ._ 

GORDONH  FRY  SUITE  1201  1100  1 7TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

FUIBRKHI  i  lAWORSW  1150  CONNEHICUT  AVE    NW  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do 

Ot - 

Ol .. ' 

Do - - 

Do 

Do 


MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  INDEPENDENT  INSURERS. 
I  UNION  PAOflC  CORP - 

BUSMESS  ROUNDTABli 

CIGAR  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICA.  INC. ........ 

I  CONSOLIDATED  CAPITAL  EQUITIES  COUP. „ 

CRYSTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

HOTEL  INVESTORS  TRUST      

;  HOUSTON  POST  COMPANY 


DWKHT  B  FULLINGIM  10210  NORTH  CENTRAL  EXPRESSWAY.  IHSOO  DALLAS  TX  75231. 

CLAUDIA  R  FUQUAY   1401  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36... 

X)SEPH  F  FURLONG  284  SOUTH  AVENUE  POUGHAEEPSIE  NY  12601 

DAVID  H  FYOCK  SUITE  520  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

MARC  P  GA80R.  5025  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016   

TERRY  GA8RIELS0N,  490  LENFANT  PIA2A  SW   #3202  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

JAMES  E  GAfFIGAN  SUITE  607  1199  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JOHN  G  GAME  ALSTON  t  BM)  1800  M  STREET  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  K  2003C.. 

NORMAN  S  GAINES  2550  M  ST    NW,  #770  WASWNCTON  X  20037 

JOE  H  GALS.  PO  BOX  1100  SLOTE  1455  AVON  PARK  Fl  33825 

HENRY  I  GALLAGHER  777  11IH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

MARX  J  GALLAGHER.  1707  L  ST    NW  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

KARL  (iALlANT,  8001  BRADOOCX  ROAD  SPRINGflELD  VA  22160 

LARRY  GAILO  1001  CONNEaOJT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 -. 

HARRY  GANOERSON.  PO  BOX  871  CHARLOTTSVILLE  VA  22902 

NIC8U  GARA  1117  NORTH  19TH  STREET  NW,  #300  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

SHERWn  GARDNER   1010  WISCONSIN  AVE    NW  SUIH  800  WASHtNGTON  DC  20007 

GARDNER.  CARTON  I  DOUGLAS.  1175  I  SI .  IW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006. 

Do  . 

Do .._ — 

Do 


NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  TRUSTS.  INC . 

SAMUEL  GARY  OIL  PRODUCER.  INC 

SANTA  ANITA  REALTY  ENTERPRISES.  INC _ 

CENERGY  EXPLORATION  CO 

NATIONAL  FOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

CENTRAL  HUDSON  GAS  t  ELEaRIC  CORP 

GPU  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNION.  AfL«) 

TRANSCONTINENTAL  GAS  PIPELINE  CORP. 


TRAVEL  I  TOURISM  GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS  POLICY  OOUNOl .. 
MEAT  PRia  INVESTIGATORS  ASSN _ 

RJR  INDUSTRIES  INC   — 


EDWARD  A  GARMAT2  2210  LAKE  AVE  BALTIMORE  MO  21213 

NKHOIAS  P  GARNETT,  SUITE  410  1025  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

am  C  GARTIANO  7575  EAST  FULTON  ROAD  ADA  Ml  49355 

E  RJNt  GARVIN  OHIO  PETROLEUM  COUNOL  88  E  BROAD  SUITE  1960  COLUMBUS  OH  43215. _.. — 

W  BRAOfORD  GARY,  1050  17TH  STREET,  NW,  #1126  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

GARY  WIUIAMS  OIL  PROOOttRS.  FOUR  INVERNESS  COURT  EAST  ENGLEWOOD  CO  80112 

MARY  A  GARZA.  PO  BOX  152777,  58-7  IRVING  TX  75015 _^ ^ii^-- 

GAS  APPllANa  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION.  INC    1901  NORTH  FORT  MYER  OR  ARUNGION  VA  22209...- 

LILLIANS  GASXIN   1800  M  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036   

PHILIP  GASIEYER  1709  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  SUITE  801  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 _. ..- - 

WAYNE  GATHERS  1925  K  STREET  NW,  #507  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ 

KJHNGAUIHIER  923  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  

GEARY  STAHL  i  SPENCER  2800  ONE  MAIN  PLACE  DALLAS  TX  75250 

MARGARET  L  GEHRES  1128  L  STREET  NW  #402  WASHINGTON  DC  20038 

RONALD  L  GEIGLE  1030  15TH  STREET  NW  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

ROBERT  C  GtlARDI.  5775  PEACHTREE  DUNWOOOY  RD  #500-0  ATLANTA  GA  30342 

MORTON  A  GELLER.  100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110 A;^:;;.;vi;.v  lli-  -^ 

GENERAL  AVUTHN  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOOATKIN.    1400  K  STREn.  NW.   #101    1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE.   NW 
WASHINGTON  K  20005  _ 

GENERK  PHARMACEUTICAL  INDUSTRY  ASSN    18TH  FLOOR  600  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 - 

FRED  J  CENTIU,  195  MONTAGUE  STREET  BROOKLYN  NY  11201 

JOHN  GENTIUE   1957  E  ST ,  NW  WASHINCTON  DC  20006 

NANCY  WHORTON  GEORGE.  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  STREH.  SW.  #400  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

Dd  - 

GEORGE  WASWNGION  UNIVERSITY  STUDENT  ASSN.  800  21ST  STREET  NW  RM  424  #424  MARVIN  CENrtR  NASHMGniN 

GEORGIA  ASSN  Of  PETROLEUM  RHAILERS,  INC,  900  N  HAIRSTON  ROAD,  SUITE  D  STONE  MOUNTAIN  GA  30083 

GEORGE  W  GtPHART.  PO  BOX  1475  BALTIMORE  MD  21203 - - 

JOSEPH  G  GERARD  918  16TH  ST.  NW  #  402  WASMNGION  K  20006 

LOUIS  GERBER.  1925  K  q    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - -. -—- 

LLfWEUYN  H  GERSON  425  13TH  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20004 ~_ 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS   

NATIONAL  COMM  FOR  A  HUMAN  LIFE  AMENDMENT.  INC.... 

NATIONAL  RftHT  TO  WORK  COMMimE 

CHEMICAL  SPECIALTIES  MFGRS  ASSN 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  PHVSOAN  ASSISTANTS- 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMERICA.  INC 

AMERCAN  HEALTH  CARE  ASSN - 

FTC  COMMUNICATIONS.  INC — 

K.A  COMPANY „ - 

MIOCONCORP 

BALTIMORE  GAS  i  ELECTRK;  00 - 

NATIONAL  INSULATION  CONTRACTORS  ASSN 

AMWAY  CORP  

AMERKAN  PETROIEUM  INSI  

BAXTER  TRAVENOL  LABORATORIES.  MC 


iHitm-. 


45000 
4.14513 
4.617  SO 


30000 
6.14102 
3.40000 


4.60000 
1200 


(2  SO 


6250 


12500 


60000 


E;itionMuns 


2.43000 


3.56000 


4.59200 
2.7S400 


400.00 


9.70500 
12.514  20 
7.62500 

Wmm 

1.25581 
37500 
680  00 

5.70000 
350  CO 

2.000.00 
40000 


97625 


2.03063 
30000 


16.45225 
4.29512 


50000 


5.46200 
3.00000 


1.62500 


2^.54 


1.25000 
5,187  00 
2,000.00 


8.250.00 
4,00000 


ARKRICAN  BAR  ASSN 

US  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  ASSOOATIOMS. 

ALUANO  TO  SAVE  ENERGY 

TRANSPORTATION  INSTITUTE 

CITIES  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  CABLE  POUCT „ 

BUSNKSS  ROUNDTABLE  

HEALTH  DOUSTRY  MANUFAaURERS  ASSOCIATION 

ROBERT  H  XELLEN  CO  (FOR  CALORIE  CONTROL  COUNOl). 
F«IST  NATIONAL  BANK  (if  BOSTON 


BROOKLYN  UNION  GAS  CO 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA.. 

CEURON 

TRANSCO.  HO. 


BALTIMORE  GAS  (  ELECTRIC  00 

SOUTHERN  FURNITURE  MFGRS  ASSN 

COMMUMCATNNS  WORKERS  Of  AMERICA 

DSTHLED  SPIRITS  COUNOL  Of  THE  US.  INC.. 


400.00 
6.25000 

157  69 
3.00000 


60000 


360.00 


11,664.60 


1.500.00 
5.467  38 
2.00000 


13800 
3.327  23 


1450 


1.00000 


2000 


2670 
1531 


10  70 
3865 
34  75 


1.09613 


47859 

1.71097 

26000 

2065941 

7.42043 

2.46630 

38  46 

335  97 


25000 


1026 


1674 
8043 
162 
33813 
4373 


14  50 


88838 
12561 


S50J2 


4.243  00 
244.92 


5700 
71647 


5000 


17908 

1.78095 
8  20 


3.210.60 
11,664.60 


970.06 
100.80 
30000 
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Organintno  of  IndMluil  Flbnt 

Emokvcf/Qimt 

ftoocipts 

EipniUiires 

PHYLLIS  H  GERSTELL  1850  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O06 

AMERCAN  COUNOL  OF  LIFE  INSURANO  INC 

CHRIS  GERSTEN,  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREET,  NW,  #412  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

AMERH^N  ISRAEL  PUBLC  AFFAIRS  CONIM _   

1,500.00 

GETTY  OIL  COMPANY  3810  WILSHIRE  BLVD  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90010 

31 450 17 

DOROTHY  F  GEVINSON,  801  18TH  STREET.  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ 

PROCTER  i  GAMBLE  MANUFACTURING  CO 

ROBERT  N  GIAIMO.  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  ST.  SW  SUITE  110  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

AETNA  LIFE  S,  CASUALTY ..„ __.. _ 

3.750.00 

12,000.00 

500.00 

Do _ 

INSURANCE  ASSOOATWN  OF  CONNECTICUT „ 

WAYNE  OBBENS.  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW,  #503  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ANNE  NAME  GIBBONS  IHIRO  FLOOR  2301  M  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

MID«)NTINENT  OIL  «  GAS  ASSN 

AMERKWI  PUBLIC  POWER  ASSN 

ASSOCIATED  SPEOALTY  CONTRACTORS,  MC „ _ „.... 

19950 

GCSON  DUNN  t  CRUTCHER,  1776  G  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 .'. 

Do 

COOPERATIVE  FOR  AMERICAN  RELIEF  EVERYWHERE  MC  (CARE) 

FEDERATION  OF  APPAREL  MANUFACTURERS 

Do 

INSURANCE  ASSN  Of  CONNECTKXIT           .    . 

MECHANICAL  CONTRACTORS  ASSN  Of  AMERKA  INC 

RICHARD  GILBERT,  1015  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

AHBHCAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSN „ 

BREWERY  i  son  DRINK  WORKERS,  NATKINAL  CONFERENCE 

AFlflO 

MOTK)H  PCTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA,  INC „ 

OIESAPEAXE  INDUSTRIES  INC _ ...._.    ..„ _. 

NORFOLK  SOUTHERN 

1.222.00 

i4.654'.'2i!" 

52900 

ARTHUR  P  GILDEA  274  GLENFIELD  CT  CINONNATI  OH  45238     „_ 

MICHAEL  GILDEA  815  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ 



MHN  E  GILES.  1600  EYE  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

FLOYD  H  CILKEY,  2111  HARBOR  DRIVE  ANNAPOUS  MD  21401 - 

44534 

JOSEPH  S  Gill  BRICKER  4  ECKLER  100  E  BROAD  STREET  COLUMBUS  OH  43215 _ 

3.000.00 

MARKW  GIliASPIE  PO  BOX  1188  HOUSTON  TX  77001 „.. 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP 

NEAL  P  GILLEN  1707  L  ST    NW  #460  WASHMGTON  DC  20036             _ 

AMERICAN  COTTON  SHIPPERS  ASSN _ 

PUNNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA.  MC „. 

NATBNAl  VOMS  OF  CRIME 

24JKiOJiO 
169.51 

104268 

WILLIAM  GILMARTIN  SUITE  303  1220  19TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - „..._ 

2800 

DAVID  S  GILROY.  715  EIGHTH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

GINN  I EDINGTON.  INC,  121  SOUTH  COLUMBUS  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

GUIFSTREAM  AEROSPACE  CORP    

1.000.00 

4660 

Do 

HERCULES  INC  

Do „ 

LXKHEEO-GEORGIA  COMPANY .._   .      . 

5.500.00 
6.00D.00 
2.000.00 

77  66 

Do „ _ 

PROFESSIONAL  INSURANtt  AGENTS _. _ _...; 

TURNER  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM  INC 

4660 

Oo  „ „ 

4660 

Oo 

US  CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS'  ASSN 

GERARD  GIOVANIELLO  777  14TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005                         „ 

NATMNAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

AMERKAN  SMAU  AND  RURAL  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATWN,  0H»  CHAPTER 

2.500.00 

504  79 

MICHAEL  K  GIRE,  BRICKER  i  ECKLER  100  E  BROAD  ST  COLUMBUS  OH  43215 _ 

BRENDA  M  GIRTON  1211  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  #  802  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SEARS,  R0EBUa(  AND  CO „ 

MICHAEL  J  GIUFFRIDA.  SUITE  450  600  MARYLAND  AVE ,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 „ _ 

NATWNAL  FROZEN  FOOD  ASSOOATBN 

3.457.00 

SOL  GIASNER,  SUITE  810  2000  L  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 _ 

SPERBY  CORPORATION 

OAUDE  R  GLAZE,  815  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY,  AIRLINE  t  STEAMSHIP  ttERKS 

GEORGE  L  GlEASON  410  1ST  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003     

AMERICAN  NUaEAR  ENERGY  COUNOL _ 

BRICK  INSTITUTE  Of  MimC* „ „_ 

2.41250 

11031 

JOHN  P  GLEASON.  1750  OLD  MEADOW  RO  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

LAW  OFFICES  OF  THOS  90  BROAD  STREET,  #600  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 „. 

INTERNATIONAL  LONGSHOREMEN  S  ASSOQATWN.  AFLflO 

ROBERT  GLEASON,  815  SIXTEENTH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

INTERNATIONAL  LONGSHOREMEN'S  ASSOOATION,  AFLOO 

HATKINAI  RKHT  TO  WORK  COMMITTEE 

7.07357 
2.748.00 

GARY  GLENN  8001  BRADOOCK  ROAD  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22160       _ 

23364 

ELMER  G  GLESKE,  300  METROPOLITAN  SQUARE  655  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 - 

FLIGHT  SAFETY  INTL  INC 

GLOBAL  USA,  INC.  1825  EYE  STREET.  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _. 

FANUC,  LTD „ „ 

7.500.00 
9J75.00 
7.500.00 

9062  00 

Do „ _ 

KOMATSU  LTD                                                      .      . 

906200 

Oo _ _...„ 

JERE  W  GLOVER  SUITE  1201  1001  CONNECTKUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MAZAK  CORPORATION „ „, 

NATK)NAL  COUNOL  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  INNOVATKIN „ 

SERVia  STATION  DEALERS  OF  AMERKA 

9.06200 

Do 

GODFREY  ASSOC,  INC,  SUITE  S501  918  16TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

HORAK  D  GODFREY.  918  16TH  ST ,  NW,  SUITE  S501  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

GODFREY  ASSOC.  INC 

THOMAS  G  GODFREY,  PO  BOX  69  WOIWORTH  WI 53184 

NKKOMAN  FOODS,  INC 

RICHARD  P  GODWIN.  PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94119 „ 

etCHTtt  aVIL  t  MINERALS,  INC _ 

HMBIOCK,  INC 

A  JAMES  GOLATO.  1701  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ 

HARVEY  S  COLD.  1015  15TH  ST,  NW,  #909  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

VELSICOl  CHEMICAL  CORP 

•^          MO'lid 
2,050m 

9452 

MART*  B  GOLD,  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  AMERKAN  FISHING  TAOILE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN) .... 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  AMERKAN  IRON  t  STEEL  INSTITUTE) 

Do 

Do.. _ 

Do ; 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  AMERKAN  MARITIME  ASSN) _. 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  BROWNING-FERRIS  INDUSTRIES) 

1,43500 

Do __ _ _ . ...„.„ „ _ 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  COMMONWEALTH  Of  PUERTO  RKO) „. 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  FINANOAL  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATES  MC)     

4,100.00 

Do. „ „ _ 

Do .; 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  HEALTH  INSURANa  ASSN  Of  AMERICA) 

Do „ 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  XXNT  MARITIME  CONGRESS) 

61500 
820.00 

"imai 

1.64000 

Do - 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  MARTIN  BAKER  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY  LTD ) 

Do „ 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  MUTUAL  INSURANK  COALITMN) „ 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  NATBNAl  BROADCASTING  CO) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  REPUBUC  OF  TURKEY) _. 

Oo „ „... 

CRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  STROH  BREWERY  CO) 

Do 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY    FOR  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  USERS  COALITMN) 

GOLDBERG  i  SPECTOR,  1920  N  STREET,  NW,  #650  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

EQUATORIAL  COMMUNICATIONS  SERVKES 

75aoo 

HOWARD  S  GOLOeERG,  1225  19TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

DGA  MTL  MC  (FOR  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE) 

Do „ „ _... 

DGA  MTERNATldNAL  INC  (FOR  SOOETE  NATIONALE  D'ETUDE  ET  DE  CONST  OE 
MOTEURS  D'AVIATMN). 

DGA  MR.  INC  (FOR  SWREAVIA) 

WASHINGTON  INDEPENDENT  WRITERS,  INC _ _ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  CATALOG  SHOWROOM  MEROIANOISERS „ 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  PROFESSWNAl  EMPLOYEES  AR-dO 

Do 

7520 

"3735.'3i' 

7561 

RONALD  L  GaOFARB.  GOLOFARB  SINGER  i  AUSTERN  918  16TH  STREET,  NW.  ||I503  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

MKHAEL  GOLDSTEIN,  276  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10001 

JACK  GOLOONER.  815  16IH  SI.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

RUTH  M  GOLTZER.  1785  MASSACHUSEOS  AVE.  NW,  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NATIONAL  TRUST  FOR  HISTORK  PRESERVATION                       .     . 

JOHN  GONEILA.  SUITE  200  412  FIRST  STREET,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ „ 

RUTH  GONZE  THIRD  FLOOR  2301  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERKAN  RAILROADS _ 

AMERKAN  PUBIC  POWER  ASSN 

U1326 
50000 

iJOJib' 

in  SO 

CHARLES  E  GOODELL.  KING  i  SPALDING  1915  1  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

DGA  MTL  INC  (FOR:  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE) .;. 

Do 

DGA  INU  WC  (RJR  SOfREAVIA) 

DGA  INTL  INC  (FOR  SNECMA) „ 

THOMSON«F  INC _ 

Do „ „ 

Do „.. 

1.205 10 

DANIEL  GOODWIN.  SUITE  2600  333  WEST  WACKER  DR  CHCAGO  IE  60606 

FINANCIAL  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATES.  INC _ 

MEREDITH  CORP 

54000 
4000 
37500 

87  39 

ROBERT  F  GOODWIN.  1850  K  SI    NW  SUIIE  275  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

3050 

DOUGLAS  GORDON.  SUITE  400  1401  NEW  YORK  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

NATIONAL  FOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN                  ,    , 

ROBERT  0  GORDON,  117  C  STREET  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

INTERNATIONAL  UNK)N  OF  POLia  ASSOCIATIONS  AFLOO „ 

IRMGARD  GORDOS  GREENWOOD  10  GREENVILLE  NY  12083 „ 

AMERICAN  SECURITY  COUNOL _ 

BRENDA  J  GORE.  SUIIE  2600  1000  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 „... 

MILLICENI  GORHAM.  SUITE  400E  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 _ 

TRW,  INC ,...,„ _. 

AMERICAN  OPTOMETRIC  ASSN 

1,000.00 

2.64225" 

7.225J0 
40000 

JAMES  0  GORMLEY,  1400  K  STREET,  NW,  #801  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 _ 

PETER  GOSSENS,  1717  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW,  #503  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ 

JOHN  r  GOULD  JR,  SUITE  805  1625  EYE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

GENERAL  AVIATION  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOOAIKN :^ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  i  UNIVERSITB.^ 

ST  REGIS  PAPER  CO                                                               

7760 
17000 
70000 

GOVERNMENT  RELATIONS  ASSOCIATES  INC,  SUITE  401  1629  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

KAISER  STEEL  CORP 

HUGH  J  GOWNLEY.  1225  19TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DGA  INTERNATKINAL  INC  (FOR  SNECMA) 

75'20 
l.OOOOO 

80  50 

EDMOND  GRABER,  1957  E  STREn  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA                      

50000 

JOHN  R,  GRAFF.  SUITE  330  1025  VERMONI  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

MTERNATIONAL  ASSN  OF  AMUSEMENT  PARKS  AND  ATTRACTIONS 

GRAHAM  t  JAMES,  SUITE  1200  1050  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NEPTUNE  ORIENT  LINES  LTD                                                     

DONALD  E  GRAHAM,  MCOERMOn,  WILL  S  EMERY  1850  K  STREET.  NW   #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

NATIONAL  COUNOL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES „ 

AMERICAN  HOTEL  S  MOTEL  ASSN ...._ _. 

PUBLIC  TIMBER  PURCHASERS  GROUP „ _.. _ 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  TEACHERS 

MBBS' 

1,781  25 

LAWRENCE  T  GRAHAM,  1819  L  STREET,  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JOHN  K  CRAM,  319  SW  WASHINGTON  STREET,  #714  PORTLAND  OR  97204 

421  SO 

MARY  GRANGER,  11  OUPONT  CIRaE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WiaiAM  W  GRANT  SUITE  710  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

UTAH  INTL,  INC 

NORFaK  SOUTHERN  OJRP 

I'mn 

17.309.00 

46  55 

JAMES  L  GRANUM,  920  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  

GRAPHIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INIERNATKINAL  UNWN.  AFL^;K)  CLC.  1900  L  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

1939000 

RUTH  P  GRAVES,  SUIIE  500  600  MARYLAND  AVE .  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

READING  IS  FUNDMIENIAL,'  MC 

JAMES  A  GRAY.  7901  WESTPARK  OR  MttEAN  VA  22102 

NATHNAl  MACHME  TOOL  BUILDERS  ASSN                                 __     .   . 

786^70 

2500 

ROBERT  K  GRAY.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 _ 

GRAY  AND  COMPMIY  (FOR:  AMERICAN  IRON  I  STEEL  INSTITUTE) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  ARKRCAN  MARITIME  ASSNi 

Do 

GRAY  ANO  OOMMNY  (FOR  AMERIOUI  TRUCKING  ASSNS  UK) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  ANEUTRONIX.  INC) „ „   _ 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  ASARCO  INC) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  BATUS) 

Do „ I. _ 

Do 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  BENDIX  c6RF>dMTidMJ 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  BEVERLY  ENTERPRISC) 

1518 
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Si 

b 

Oi.__ 

D» 

Oi 

01 — 

to 

*.._. 

01 

Di 

Oi....„ 

Dl 

Di 

Do 

Do 
Oo._... 

»..-:. 

Di 

Dd.. 

Dd 

Do 

Dd 

Oo...„ 
Dt__ 

Db 

Di.-.. 
Di. 
Do 
Do 


mt !  GMVKAi  swif"  \mvn  pinnsyiwhi*  ^^'S^,^Jtsm,m  oc  20008 - - 

WtM  i  GRAYSON   \K:  fINNSYlVMl*  »Vf    m  WASHIMGION  DC  :0004 

SMWfL  «  GR»ySON  PO  BOX  ; 'Ji  BOiSt  10  83'Oi  ••■•• 

^mumwam  soard  of  irak  im  ?oih  si  m  washingiw  x  now. --.^ 

lAIKS  R  G«CO  PC  BOX  31ji  HOUSIDH  IX  "001  „  ,^v — 

KXWDR  SRfUtY   :I01  I7THSI    IMI   #307  tASWNGTON  OC  2003S....„ . 

aORGl  R  GRtlN  U50  «  SI    NVK  «IASHIHGIO»l  DC  2O0O6    ^  .;•■■;; 

Swt  &RHN  800  AWRICAH  CHARTER  CtNIIR  1633  fOm  SI  OMAHA  NB  M102 

WHUW  H  GRtfN  SUIT!  .Tj  2550  M  SIRttT  m  HHASHIMGION  DC  20037  - — 

ROY  G  G«W   1709  Nf*  YORK  AVtNUt  M*  #»01  WASHINGIOtI  OC  20006      ^^..— ~ - 

mi  GMENBAuS  sum  no  1201  PtNUSYlVANIA  A«  NW  WASHINGIOK  DC  20004 

AlUH  OHimK  sum  70«  2000  P  Smtl  HW  •ASHntCtON  oc  20036  ".i„ii^iKiS;-.iiiiiii-- 

ttoS  re  GRHIIMRG  GAl.OWAY  4  GRfCKRG  1725  tY£  STREL  NW.  #W1  WASHIII6IW  K  20006.. 

lOUISES  GRtfWiELD  215  PfNNSYlVANIA  AVEMUE.  Sf  WASHWCTOJ  DC  20003  

WeERI  GRtEHSTEIN  236  MASSACHUSETTS  AVtWIE  «  WASHIWTOH  K  20002  

OAlE  m  GWEHWOOO  612  HOGE  BlOG  SEAUU  WA  9J104    

NtW  M  GREER  19fl0  .  STREET  »*  WASHIWION  DC  20036   . 

SAUWfRS  GREGG  PC  BOX  .-628  HOUSIOfl  TX  7700!  ^  -  r,  .,^, • — -■ 

CHELLS  0  GREGORY   1201  PEIWSYLVAWA  AVE    HH  IKASHIItGTOII  X  ^OOWL,  _^..;;^..... 

lOHN  0  GREGORY  AUSTIN  i  LEWS  1529  UWREl  STREET  PO  BOX  11208  COlJMlA  X  29211 -. 

WILLIAM  G  GREIf   1155  15TH  SI    NW  WASMIMGION  DC  20005 

EDWARO  f  G«EISS«G  IR    1660  I  SI    N*   #205  WASHINGTOK  K  2003« 

RMNI II  GRIfWHS.  1776  f  SI    NW  WASHMGIW  DC  20006 ~ 

tta  CRIMES  8100  OAll  STREET  DUNH  lORING  VA  22027 
MWMMIE  GRIMM  IR    """ 

G«OCEHwJfllM'0fAMtRiCA:"lMC:  SUITE  800  1010  WISCg««.A« 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  BROWWNtFERRIS  INDUSTRIES.  INC  I 

ftitnn  n^PANY  *••■ 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  CANADIAN  AS8EST0S  INFORMATION  CEmUt) 

GRAY  AM)  COMPANY  (FOR  COLLEGE  Of  AMER  PAIHaOGISTS)  

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  COMMON\«AITH  Of  PUERTO  RICO) 

CRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  RAM2I  A  DAILOUL)  

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  |F0«  El  PASO  NATURAL  CAS  CO)  ^^^-..iiw;" 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  tlECIRONIC  IMDUSIRIES  ASSN  Of  MPJJ) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  ;fOR  FINANCIAL  INVESTMENT  ASSOCI*nS.  MC) 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE  t  ELEaRONlCS   - 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  GRUMMAN  CORPORATION)      

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  HEALTH  INSURANCE  ASSN  Of  AMERW)  

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  HRH  PRINCE  TAWL  BIN  ABOUl  A2I2  Al  SMID) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  HTB  CORfORATIONi 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  lOINI  MARITIME  CONGRESS) 

MARTIN  BAKER  AIRCRAR  COMPANY  LTD ~ 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOd  MOICROIA.  «<C)  .^^^. ~ ■- 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COALITIOIIU 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  NATIONAL  BROAOCASIING  CO.  MC) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (fOR  QUIXOTE  CORPORATIONl  

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  REPUBLIC  Of  TURKEY) — .- 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  NICHOLAS  SALGO) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  SHAKLEE  CORPORATION) -. 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  RICHARO  L  SINNOn  ANO  COMPANY) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  SIROH  BREWERY  CO)  ....„ 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  TOBAaO  INSTITUTE) - 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  US  BANXNOIEt    

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  WARNER  COMMUNICATIONS)  ^^.. 

FWEY  lARDNER  HOIUIBAUGH  i  JACOBS  (FOR  UWYfRS  Tlllt  INSURANCE  CORP) 

HILL  i  KNOWITON.  INC 

UNION  PAOFIC  RAILROAD - r-— ■ 


87  90 


Expmitiiits 


17  SO 


BROWNM&fERRB  INDUSTRIES.  MC. 

OLAKStCONP — 

fOOO  MARttTMG  INSTITUTE .-^^ 

PAPIILION-IAVISTA  NEBRASK  SCHOa  DISTRICT 
CONGOIEUM  CORPORATION 

US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS 

HAllMARX  CARDS.  INC - 

HEALTH  RESEARCH  GROUP      

SOUTHEASTERN  FISHERIES  ASSN.  MC 

-  CONGRESS  WATCH 

I  CENTER  ON  BUDGET  I  mtCi  PRIORITIES 

WASHINGTON  RAILROAD  ASSN 


B7.S0 


2.00000 

1.20000 

ISO  00 

114  00 

25000 

1.00000 


GRAPHIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERHATWHAL  UNO*.  Afl-OO,  CIC... 

fNTEX  INC  ' 

HILL  ANO  RNOWIION  INC  (FOR  I  RAWREzMdOMPAIIV.  MC). 

NATWNAL  MULIIFAMIIY  HOUSING  FINANCE  ASSN -. 

BRISTOL  MYERS  CO 

UPIOHN  COMPANY  • 

NAIIONAl  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS — 

NATIONAL  PEST  CONTROL  ASSN 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN 


8111  GAIEHOUSf  ROAO  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047    ^JS^riii'nf  ruri'PBnrf^lir.  «RV»  ODGANIZAIIONS 

7TH  STREET  SUITE  300  ARLINGTON  VA  22209. .,.....,.. ....;...-.~::::....-:;;-.:;^i-- |  ASSOCIATION  Of  DATA  PROCESSING  SLWnU  WUWIWIMO 


NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007.. 


mm  MGMEMLIOOO  POTOMAC  STREET  NW   #302  WA»INGTON  K  20007 _ ,  «««*i^ '3"'^ 

SOH  EGGIRS  1  PRICE.  550  WEST  7TH  AVENUE   #1250  ANCHORAGE  «,W50L  _ ]  JJ^^IS^PoSlp""™  ,«    ,, 

fflOOM  i  NOROetRG   1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  #450  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 .~~ i  *[', JJ^^LIlfi  C«UAIT> 

Do  OAHIl(B<;  llfl  rOMPANY 


FEDERATION  EMPLOYMENT  I  GUIDANCE  SERVO.... 

K; 

INSURANCE  CO  tAmiiON  OF  PENSION  RMOS .. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

D* 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do.. 

Oi.. 


01... 

Oi.. 

Bi.. 

Oi.. 

Di.. 

Oi. 

Oi 

Di. 

Oi. 

Oi. 

Oi.. 

Do 

Oo 


BANKERS  LIFE  COMPANY 

BAXTER  TRAVENOl  LABORATORIES  INC 

CaORADO-UTE  -r.^:^- - 

CONNECTKUI  GENERAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY ....... 

ELI  LILLY  ANO  COMPANY    - 

EOUIIABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOOETY  Of  THE  US... 

GLOBAL  MARINE.  INC 

GOLDMAN  SACHS  i  CO 

GUARDIAN  LIfE  INSURANQ  CO  Of  AMERICA 

GULF  OIL  CORP ■.„ 

K)HN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

MINNESOTA  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OCEAN  DRILLING  t  EXP10RATK)N  CO — 

PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY 

PHOEMX  MUTUAL  UfE  MSURANO  COMPANY  

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO  Of  PHIl>OELPNM 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANa  COMPANY  Of  AMERICA. 

READING  t  BATES  CORPORATION     .. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  EDISON  COMPANY 

TRAVELERS      

UNION  TEXAS  PEIRaEUM j^~;;i-}^u^- 

WESTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  TEAMSTERS  PENSION  TRUST  fUND,. 
WESTINCHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP —- 


1.S0000 

2.0(330 

334  42 


17.30900 
313  50 
2.05000 
29.10000 
40.00000 


200.00 


400.00 


40000 


OAVTO  B  GROSS  PO  DRAWER  1120  lACKSON  MS  39265 

NINA  G  GROSS   1120  C0NN6CTCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20038 

STANLEY  C  GROSS  249  MAITUINO  AVENUE  ALTAMONE  SPRINGS  FL  32701 _. 

lOHN  R  GROUNDWATER  JR    1840  WHSON  BOULEVARD  #203  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

WALTER  B  GRUB8S  PO  BOX  »41  ABtUNE  IX  79604  ^        _^  ^. 

CURK  I  GUILD  )R .  GUILD.  MAGEN  t  CLARK,  LID  102  ROff  WAY  RENO  •«  »9505. 
JAMES  E  GUHUSO  JR    1730  RHODE  ISIANO  AVENUE.  NW.  #419  WASHINGTON  OC  2003t.. 

Oi. - - 


•i. 
Da 


JEROME  R  GUIAN   1604  «  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

GUN  OWNERS  Of  AMERICA.  INC    5881  LEES8URC  PIKE   #204  FAILS  C»(U«CH  «  220«'j'.".I 

OAVIO  GUSKY   1016  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20C36 

SUSAN  L  GUSTAfSON.  II 11  GATEHOUSE  ROAO  FAUS  CHURCH  VA  22047. 

NED  H  GUTHRIE  209  HAYES  AVENUE  CHARIESTON  WV  25314  

ROBERT  f  GUTNM  #608  815  15IH  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006         

SmInD  E  oItSg  JR    1101  CONNECTKXT  AVENUE.  NW  #700  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 . 

C  JAMES  HACKETT  PO  BOX  11700  TACOMA  WA  99411 - 

JAMES  M  HACKING   1909  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20049  

CRAIG  HMXER  «12  FIRST  SI ,  SE  SUITE  214  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 


'  AMERKAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

INSTITUTE  Of  INTERNAL  AUDITORS  INC.... 

NATIONAL  LIMESTONE  INST  INC      

WEST  TEXAS  UTILITIES  CO ^.. 

MOTKIN  PCTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA.  MC.. 

BASf  WYANDOTTE  CORP      

BELL  AEROSPAa  TOITRON _. 

KMS  FUSWN.  INC 

TANO  CORPORATION 

NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  ASSN 

SMALL  BUSINESS  lEGISlATIVE  COUNCIl... 


40000 
20000 
40000 
400  OO 
400.00 


40000 
400  00 


200.00 


2.09000 
3U88 


Oi. 
Oi. 
Do 


lOYO  HACKLER.  1616  H  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  .^... 
CHARLES  W  HACKNEY  )R  'S.H  t  M  SIS  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 
WILLIAM  F  HAOOAO  92S  WEST  END  AVE  #91  NEW  YORK  NY  1002S.... 
THOMAS  M  HAGAN  1510  AMERKAN  BANK  TOWER  AUSTIN  TX  71701...^ 
ANN  HAUMANN   1150  inn  S'.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ 


NATKJNAL  FEDERATWN  Of  FEDERAL  EMPIOYHS 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN 

AMERIC'N  FEDERATION  Of  MUSK:iANS _...^.„. 

DEPARTMENT  fOR  PROfESSIONAl  EMPLOYEES.  AR-OO... 
i  NATUNAl  fBHERIES  INST 

AMERICAN  PlYWOOO  ASSN 

AMERKAN  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  PERSONS 

BENEfCIAL  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION  Of  AMERICA 

CADIUAC  FAIRVIEW  U  S .  INC 

1  INTERNATIONAL  CHMOPRAOC  ASSN 

I  ST  «E  MINERALS  CORPORATION  

'  AMERICAN  RETAIL  FEDERATBN ~ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  US. 

I  GENERIC  PHARMACEUnCAl  INDUSTRY  ASSN „„ 

I  CENTRAL  ANO  SOUTH  WEST  SERVICES.  INC 

I  AMERH>N  BROAOCASIING  CO,  INC  


1.00000 

6,00000 
1:00000 
4.50000 
2.50000 
211.407  66 
9.92544 


1.6(500 
3.14167 
6.00000 


70673 
3,000.00 


2.00000 


6.300.00 
3S3H 


1.356  75 
28124 


45118 


1.41724 


3400 


19,39000 

1.567  09 

2100 

34.194  II 


1050 
2.19118 


too 


8.00 


100 
400 
800 
100 

too 


BOO 
100 


10203 


44485 


570.00 
37500 

97500 
820  OO 


197.28097 


2.23132 


29191 


19020 


5150 


79018 
93953 
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Orgimulion  or  Individual  Filing 

Employti/Cteil 

Rectvis 

E^enMures 

BRUa  N  HAHN.  9300  LIVINGSTON  RO  WASHINGTON  DC  20022 

NATKINAL  TOOLING  t,  MACHINING  ASSOCIATION                                                          n  oi  <i  to 

517  53 

JOHN  REED  HAINES,  PO  BOX  1102  READING  PA  19603 

MERIDIAN  BANCORP,  INC 

UNION  OIL  CO  Of  CALIFORNIA _ 

COMPO  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

DYCO  PETROLEUM  CO _ 

GHK  COMPANIES 

INDIAN  LAND  OAIM  COMMITTEE „ „ .".. 

INEXCOOILCO „; 

MEOH,  INC _.... „ „ 

TOWN  Of  MASHPEE 

17TH  GUAM  LEGISLATURE „... 

1,194  00 

6.00000 

72000 

1.25000 

""iJsoJiii' 

240  oo 

92900 

THOMAS  F  HAIRSTON.  SUITE  760  1050  CONNECTKUT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HALE  AND  OORR,  SUITE  807  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20004 _ 

Do 

1.137  67 
4.52810 
369539 

Do „ 

Do 

Do 

JSsi 

RANDOLPH  lii  HALE,  1776  F  MET,  NW  WASHiNGTON  DC  20066 Z 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS „.„. .._ 

BEVERLY  HALEM,  414  HIGHffllNI  DR  COCA  FL  32926 .:_ „ 

HALEY  BAOER  i  POOS,  SUITE  600  2000  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

HALEM  INDUSTRIES,  INC : ;.. 

PILOTS  RIGHTS  ASSOCIATION 

"iHii 

56104 

MARTIN  HALEY  COMPANIES.  1015  15TH  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ,. 

AMERICAN  ENERGY  INC  

Do 

CENTRAL  TEXAS  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  MARKFING  COOPERATIVE 

"^ 

Do  = 

MtM/MARS 

HALL  ESIILL  HAROWICK  GABLE  COLUNGSWORTH  S  NELSON,  SUITE  350  1750  K  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WILLIAMS  COMPANIES            

NATIONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN „ 

UNION  OIL  CO  Of  ULIFORNW , 

iwio 

30600 

2.000,00 

"   " 

)GHN  F   HALL   1619  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE ,  N  W  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

RICHARD  E  MALI   1050  CONNfCIICUT  AVENUE  NW   #760  WASHINGTON  DC  20036             

768406 

WIILIAW  f   HALL  PO  BOX  5880  CHICAGO  11  60680  _ 

MARIAN  HALL  CRAWFORD  316  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE,  #301  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 „„ 

KIMBERIEY  C  HAILAMORE   1725  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006                         „..     1. 

SAN  DIEGO  GAS  4  ELECTRIC _ _ 

REPUBUC  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  EMBASSY 

NORTH  AMERICAN  EXPORT  GRAIN  ASSN    INC, 

NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  GAS  COMPANY              .  .             ... 

1,12500 

"sjibolib" 

2.176J8 

JOSEPH  HAIOW  SUITE  61D  N  1800  M  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MAURICE  E   HALSEY   1001  CONNECIICUI  AVENUE  NW,  #501  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ; 

J  PHILLIP  HALSIEAD,  PO  BOX  24305  OAKLAND  CA  94623 _ 

aOROX  COMPANY 

PAUL  I  HALU2A,  SUITE  333  1120  19TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MOTOR  ANO  EQUIPMENT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOOATION 

3,00000 
7J7500 

87.M" 

29761 

JERALD  V  HALVORSEN,  COAL  BUILDING  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NATIONAL  COAL  ASSN „ 

BENEFICIAL  FOUNDATION _,„ 

ESTATE  OF  HELEN  WODELL  HALBACH 

GRAEPERVAN  NOY  WAGNER.  INC _..... 

SKYLINK  CORPORATION,  INC ., 

2)0933 

HAMEL  t  PARK  888  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do 

Oo _ .;. ".. 

Do 

TANDY  CORPORATION 

UNITED  STUDENT  AID  FUNDS.  INC....„ ; 

Oo 

,::: ;:::::"":i " 

BRUCE  HAMILTON  BOX  1078  LANDER  WY  82520 

SIERRA  CLUB 

US  STEEL  CORPORATION „ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS ...;. 

INTERSTATE  CARRIERS  CONFERENCE ........: 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  Of  AMERCA,  MC 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA 

1.08333 
(12.50 
11916 

sooSJ" 

36206 

27534 

JAMES  L  HAMILTON  III,  818  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

9078 

J  LEE  HAMILTON,  1776  F  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006       

PHILIP  W  HAMILTON  2029  K  STREET,  NW,  #603  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

STANLEY  HAMILTON,  1616  P  SI ,  NW,  #201  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WILLIAM  W  HAMILTON  JR    SUITS  303  1220  19TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

SUSAN  WOODWARD  HAMLIN,  1957  [  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

50  6b 

12M 

AMY  R  HAMMER  SUITE  HOC  1899  L  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

EXXON  CORPORATION                  ..     .             

9(899 

CHRISTINA  HAMMOND,  2033  M  ST  NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  ARAB  AMERICANS. 

3.00000 

37500 

ROBERT  E   HAMPTON  NEW  MURPHY  ROAD  S  CONCORD  PIKE  WILMINGTON  D£  19897 

O  AMERICAS  INC 

TIMOTHY  A  HANAN,  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

TED  HANDEL,  THIRD  FLOOR  2301  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

MOeil  CORPORATION _ 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  POWER  ASSN 

UNION  CARBIDE  CORP : 

1.500.00 
2.500.00 

GEORGE  )  HANKS  JR     12TH  FL   1100  15IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

" "- 

JAMES  M   HANLEY,  JAMES  M   HANLEY  AND  ASSOCIATES  1301  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #1150  WASHINGTON  DC 

ALUANCE  OF  THIRD  CLASS  NON-PROfIT  MUiRS 

12.501.00 

20004, 
ELIZABETH  HANLIN,  SUITE  810  2000  L  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

SPERRY  CORPORATION 

HANNAFORD  CO.  INC.  SUITE  200  655  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

ALASKA  LUMBER  S  PULP  CO,  INC _ 

Do _ 

CENTURY  21  REAL  ESTATE  CORP      , 

Do 

CHINA  EXTERNAL  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCa 

Do 

COMMITTEE  FOR  FAIR  INSURANCE  RATES 

Do „ 

FIREMAN  S  FUND  INSURANCE  COS 

Do :_ 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 

Do „ 

ROCKWELL  INTERNATIONAL 

TOSCO  OIL  CORPORATION „ 

TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES  INC 



Oo „ 

Oo _ 

HANSELL  t  POST.  1915  EYE  STREET,  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

Do : „_ 

AMERICAN  SECURITY  INSURANCE  COMPANY _ _ 

ROCKWELL  INTERNATIONAL  CORP  

1,95200 
6,00000 

'SMOO' 

50000 

8060 
4(44 

HANSEN  ENGINE  CORP,  14920  MINNETONKA  INDUSTRIAL  ROAD  MINNHONKA  MN  55343 

900000 

ERIING  HANSEN,  624  9IH  SI ,  NW   'IH  FL  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 : 

)  E   HANSEN,  400  1ST  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

GROUP  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA.  iiiC „.„ 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILROAD  SIGNALMEN 

SUGAR  ASSOCIATION  INC 

PEIER  1  HAPWORTH,  1511  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

9.00 

MARGARET  K  HARDING,  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  #730  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

KIMBERIY  CLARK  CORP _ .. . 

RALPH  HARDING,  SUITE  717  WATERGATE  2600  VIRGINIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 

AMPCO  FOODS  INC 

Do 

WILLIAM  E  HAROMAN.  9300  LIVINGSTON  ROAD  R  WASHINGTON  MO  20744 

PHILIPPINE  SUGAR  COMMISSION 

NATIONAL  TOOLING  S  MACHINING  ASSN 

GERBER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY                  

40.000,00 
24,42211 

29.044  00 

EUGENE  J  HARDY.  SUITE  1000  1100  17TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 :. 

GIIBERT  HARDY  WALD,  HARKRAOER  i  ROSS  1300  19IH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NATIONM.  CONFERENCE  OF  BIACK  MAYORS ; 

RJR  MOUSTRIES,  INC 

RISK  AND  INSURANCE  MANAGEMENT  SOCIETY  WC 

isftt" 

)  RICHARD  HARGIS  2550  M  STREET,  NW,  #770  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

ION  HARKAVY,  205  EAST  42NO  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 

6540 

CHARLES  N  HARKEY,  453  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUE.  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 „ „ 

BENEFICIAL  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATKJN  Of  AMERICA.... „ 

■  . 

DAN  R  HARLOW,  919  18TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

DIAMOND  SHAMROCK  CORPORATION 

3.000.00 
25000 

LEON  HARPER.  1909  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20049 „ 

AMERKAN  ASSN  C.  RETIRED  PERSONS _ 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  COMPANIES,  INC _ 

WILEY  C  HARRELl  JR  .  1211  CONNECTICUT  AVE  ,  NW,  #502  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

MARCIA  I  HARRINGTON,  110  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  NE,  #409  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

NATICNAl  PEACE  ACADEMY  CAMPAIGN 

AMERICAN  HONDA  MOTOR  CO  INC     

4.500.00 
200.00 

vHm 

720.08 

(600 

TONI  HARRINGTON.  955  L  ENFANT  PW2A  NORTH.  SW.  #905  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

9820 

HARRIS  BEACH  WILCOX  RUBIN  S  LEVEY,  VHQ  STATE  ST  ROCHESTER  NY  14614 

UNITED  SOCIETIES  Of  PHYSIOTHERAPISTS.  INC.- 

TEXAS  COUNTY  IRRIGATION  ASSN 

ROGOVIN,  HUGE  4  LENZNER  (FOR  CKLW  RADIO  BROADCASTING,  LTD) 

US  STEEL  CORPORATION                                                      

ALLEN  HARRIS  1300  CLASSEN  BLOG,  OKLAHOMA,  OK  73106 

GARY  K  HARRIS,  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MARILYN  A  HARRIS,  818  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

5700 

ROBERT  L  HARRIS,  818  CONNEaiCUT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ALUMINUM  ASSN 

HARRIS,  BERG  &  CRESKOFF,  1100  15IH  STREET,  NW.  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

ASSOCIATION  OF  FOOO  INDUSTRIES  INC             .       .                  

46524 

24999 

Do 

COMMITTEE  OF  DOMESTIC  STEEL  WIRE  ROPE  4  SPECIALTY  CABLE  MFRS 

P  L  THOMAS  4  COMPANY  INC  ET  AL        „ 

Oo 

10660 

JIM  HARRISON.  SUITE  228  1346  CONNECTCUT  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 „ 

ASSOCIATION  Of  URBAN  UNIVERSITIES 

ANDREW  L  LUI  AND  ASPEN  TECHNOLOGY  INC. 

6.250.00 

J  WILLIAM  W  HARSCH.  1825  K  STREO,  NW.  #503  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 „ 

39435 

WILLIAM  H  HARSHA.  1102  OELF  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22101... 

WILLIAM  H  HARSHA  4  A<SnOATES,  INC  (FOR  AMERICAN  TRUOUNG  ASSNS.  MC) 
WILLIAM  H  HARSHA  4  ASSOaATES.  INC  (FOR:  CECOS  INTERNATIONAL  J 

7.50000 
6.000  00 

5065 

Do „ 

Do „ 

WILLIAM   H    HARSHA   4   ASSOCIATES,   INC    (fOR    ECOlOGKAl   PROfESSWNAl 

INDUSTRIES.  INC) 
AMERKAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

LYNN  S  HART,  444  N  CAPITOL  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 _ 

1.65419 

23017 

HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO,  HARTFORD  PLAZA  HARTFORD  a  06115 

17  95741 

CHARLES  D  HARTMAN,  1050  17TH  ST,  NW,  SUITE  500  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

TEXACO.  INC 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN „„ „. 

1.47500 

MARY  L  HARTMAN,  8111  GATEHOUSE  ROAD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

ARTHUR  *  HARTMANN,  1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

NORMAN  B  HARTNEn  807  MAINE  AVE  ,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 „ 

DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 

HARI2,  MEEK  INTERNATIONAL.  806  15TH  STREET,  NW,  #210  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 : 

OKLAHOMA  INDEPENDENT  COMMUNKATWNS  ASSN    

1.000.00 

EDWIN  HAROLD  HARVEY,  1016  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  Of  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

JAY  HARVEY  815  16TH  STREET,  NW,  #408  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

CLIFFORD  J  HARVISON   1616  P  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ 

FOOO  4  AlUED  SERVKE  TRADES  DEPT,  AFL-OO 

NATKJNAL  TANK  TRUCK  CARRIERS,  INC 

HERSHEY  FOODS  CORP 

PROCTER  4  GAMBLE  MANUFACTURING  CO 

CONGRESS  WATCH 

476.20 

80i7 

HOLLY  HASSEn,  2000  L  STREET  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

1.175.00 
3.20833 

WA:IER  A  HASTY  JR  ,  SUITE  230  1801  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

JANtI  HATHAWAY,  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

MELINDA  R  HAHON.  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE   NW  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „ 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  Of  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

BARBARAS  HAUGEN.  311  FIRST  STREH  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

NATMNAl  ASSN  Of  INSURANCE  BROKERS 

BARBARA  J  HAUGH,  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #760  WASHINGTON  K  20036 ., 

UNWN  OIL  CO  Of  CALIFORNIA 

19712 

ROONEY  E  HAUGH,  1711  RING  STREET,  #903  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 _.._„... 

POTATO  CHIP/SNACK  FOOO  ASSOCIATION 

SUN  CO,  INC 

LEBOEUf.  LAMB  LEIBY  4  MACRAE 

60000 
700,00 

MARY  W  HAUGHT.  1800  K  ST    NW  #820  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

3842 

CHARLES  W  HAVENS  III,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SIDNEY  G  HAWKES  1000  CONNECTKUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

MEAD  CORPORATKJN 

500.00 

SOin 

1520 
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Emplo«(f/Cliail 


wvio  c  H»«na«.  i?25 1  ST  wi  «»»SHH«Giaii  K  20006 - 

JOHN  H  M«n»6  «    600  N   18IH  SI  BlWIMGHMI  Al  35ni 

«Sl£lf  f  H*Y»lt  5224  CMWWl  *«  »l£XA«M*  V»  2231?  

'ZVSi^^^'^^SSSfSi^mi  «N«YIV««  »««.«.;  *.000  W«H«T«  DC 

HIAlIHBSUMlia  ASSOCMIWI  Of  MKHCA.  INC,  U50  «  ST    PtW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 __. 

HWra  ItSuSorGDOUP  sum  ;0«  2«)0  P  ST.  NW  *»SHINCTON  DC  20036 

MIBCK  B  HtAlY   IMO  HKIISON  BOUIEVWO  ARUNCTON  VA  22201  

ROKin  I  HWit  1333  mm  wmm  m.  m  Washington  dc  20035  .^iii 

SSIiS  L  HfBKR.  NIW  «U»HY  IIOAO  i  CONCOSO  PWt  UniMINGTON  Dt  1M; —• 

lAY  WDIUNO  2030  M  ST    WHI HMSMNGTON  K  20036  ^  liii; ' 

mmM  *  wsfiw.  PC  w,  m  smin.  nw  tio"  *««|»gton  k  20006 

iwuK  0  vtnuim.  iws  m  St. »».  #  1025  Washington  k  2000*  -— ■ ■zzi::^!:::.. 

ROKRT  [  WCCfSIAD  CASfV  SCOn  i  CANflHLD  1435  G  ST    W»  WASHMGH*  K  20005 

IWABfTH  W  HtHlt  16*0  I  STWEI  NW   #215  WASHINGTON  K  20036       

JONN  f  fkvm  so;  mm  a«  .  sw  Washington  dc  20024    

lOKin  ■  HIINt   I'Ol  PtHNSYlVANIA  A«W)f  W»  WASHWCTON  DC  20006 

n«  R  *5t  «    SUin  900  1821 1  STRtET  m  WASHMCTON  X  ?0036^  ^i -jr^ 

»oI«  I  WllwiGE   1911  WFIRSON  OAVB  HIGHWAY   #1002  ARUNGTON  V*  »»__ 

nOK  ■  HtLSCHtR  1101  \m  STRtn  m  #604  WASHINGTON  DC jqo3t^ 

ISrTA  L  HfNKKON   1100  15TH  STRtn  NW  #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

mOMD  DO*  SflWCON  SWn  310  1101  1;TH  ST    NW  WASHINCTON  OC  20036 — ...- 

T0«  HCNKRSON   101  S  AAARO  STRtfT  OAllAS  TX  75202  _ 

C  MnrHWICTOtr  1101  CONNtCTlCUT  A«  .  NW   #901  WASHINGTON  K  20034 

EOMJNO  P  HINNHIY.  150  E  42NO  ST  WW  Y0«»  NY  lOOlT         ^^^^_ 

aSa  f  HCNNRMJS  IR    201  N  WASHINGTON  ST  *«*»«"*  «"31« 

LEANN  HtNSCMt.  2550  M  STRtET  W)  SUITE  770  WASHRIGTON  DC  20037 - — 

BRUa  HtPttN  1016  16TH  ST .  *W  WASHINGTON  K  20036 — 

SHPMIN  HtRM.  1016  16TM  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  »S?*..,ii;;SiVii;"iiai- ~ 

lAWRENCt  R  H{R«AN  600  PtNNSYlVANIA  AVtNW.  St.  #200  WASHRKIW  DC  ?00I3 

CATWRMf  I  HERON   1775  A  STRtH  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  „  ;i.«i.-.,^  .i.  iiii 

SlSlBWOirTrRUCKRT  I  ROIHWta.  1200  NIW  HAMPSMIK  AVENW.  NW.  #420  WASHWGTOII  X  20036 


NATURAL  RtSOURCfS  KFENSf  COUNai.  INC 

AlABAtlA  POWER  CO _,—••• 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FISH  AND  WH.OUR  AGEMXS... 

HARSCO  CORPORATION 

OlAGNGSTIC/RnRflVAl  SYSTtlB.  MC 


RKOPtS 


•MimM  KU  PMiniCBB  FO. 

ATUNTt  RCHflELD  CO 

a  AWRICAS.  INC 

COiaiON  CAUSE   

AUSM  lURBIR  1  PULP  CO j;,^^;.:- •iV 

CAMP.  CARMOUCHt.  BARSH.  HUNTER.  GRAY  I  HGfHIMI.  PC. 

OUCniE  BON  PIPE  RESEARCH  ASSN 

HA2EITINE  CORPORATION  ^.- 

ASSOOAIED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AlKMCk 

■AIIUfACTURED  HOUSING  MSI 

CMWN  /ELURABACH  CORPORAIBN 

06ABUD  AMERICAN  VETERANS ~. 

CONOCO  INC  

NATNNM.  ASSN  Of  OfWllTION  OONTR*aO«S 

LEAR  SIEGIER,  INC       -■ 

RBNSANTOCO  .^- ~ 

PHARRUCtUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOOATIW 

I  PRIVATE  TRUCK  COUNa  Of  AMIR.  INC 

US  lELEPHONI  OOMMUNKATIONS.  MC 

CHICAGO  MERCANTRi  C(CHAI« 

.1  MOei.  0»  CORP 

I  RniRtD  OffORS  ASSN 

RJR  RNXBTRKS.  MC. 


4.002  23 
13.51500 

7.766  22 
11.96700 


54375 
30000 


8.56002 
6.00000 
18.000W 

"6.iiddw 


15,56(.a0 
1.00000 


EwmMins 


1350 


16.00 
70655 


•  NATIONAl  FEMRATION  Of  FEDERAL  EMPIOVKS 

NATIONAL  FED  Of  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES        

[  INOEPENOENT  INSURANCE  AGENTS  Of  AMERICA.  MC  . 
,  INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE        

ASSOCUnON  Of  FLORAL  IMPORTERS  OF  FLORRM 

.  CALIFORNIA  AIMONO  GROWERS  EXCHANGE 

;  CMCAOO  MIRCANTIU  EXCHANGE 

FARM  LABOR  AUIANCE    ^. 

I  IMPERIAL  VALLEY  ASPARAGUS  GROWERS  ASSM 

I  MOfPENOENT  CEMENT  CORP 


45000 
2.00000 


5.S1600 
2S374 


Do 


CA«a  H  HERRMGTCN.  1235  IfFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY  ARIINCTON  VA  22aB  _ 

WIUIAM  G  HERROIO,  SUITE  6fl«  1111  19TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

FRED  HfRVEY  PO  BOX  29021  2645  t  WASHINGTON  PHOtNIX  U  85031 

Do  

BARBARA  V  HESS  1957  f  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 — — 

PAT  I  METH  SUITE  906  1625  »  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

HEUBIEM  MC   C/0  MAUREEN  BRKGS  MUNSON  RD  FARMMGTON  CT  0(032 

TED  AUEN  HEYDMGER  1615  H  ST    NW  WASHINCTON  X  20062       

G  BROOWfEl  HEYIM.  1957  E  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X200O6  ,~i  ■-•• 

PAUL  T  MOB  RMOOE  SLANO  PETROUUM  ASSN  154  FRANCIS  ST  PROVIDEHO  Rl  02«3  .,..-.. 

I  THOMAS  HBGMBOTHAM  MEUON  BANK.  NA  PITTSBURGH  PA  15230  

lAWRENO  P  WCCMS,  1850  »  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X JOOM  

SHARON  I  HHKBRAWT  444  N  CAPnOl  STREH  NW  WASHMCTON  X  2000l_...^..^j^. 
CLinON  I  WIDERIEY  IR   SUITE  507  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGIOM  DC  WM 

GERALD  lERRY  WILL  6  EXECUTIVE  PARK  DRIVE  ATLANTA  GA  30329  - 

I  ELORED  HILL  )R    SUITE  603  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  X  20024 — 

MORTON  A  ML  475  RMRSOE  DRIVE   #239  NEW  YOM  NY  10115 

PATRICIA  MIL.  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASMNGTON  X  2«03i 

ROBERT  B  HILL  2501  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037  _—, 

E  JOSEPH  MUMCS  1627  «  STREET  NW  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20Mf — — __ 

STEPHEN  MTCHNER  2030  M  STRtfT  >IW  WASHINGTON  X  20036      ._ 

SHEILA  X  HIXSON  1101  17TH  SI    NW  WASHINCTON  X  20036       

lAWRENO  S  HOBART  2301  M  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037       __ 

OMOE  t  H0B8S.  IJOl  «  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  , 

CMl  D  H08ELMAN   1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTOM  K  20e3« - 

HONMD  E  HOELHR  HIINOB  PETROIEUM  COUNOl  PO  BOX  5034  SPRMGflElD  IL  62705 _ 

MW  *  HOff  20  N  LIVt  OW  RO  HMON  HtM  SIANO  SC  29928  _      .^i:,  iA-iiiii"iiii"i»iiiiiiii  c. 

ELMO  R   HOfFMAN   PARKER   lONMSON   OWtN  k  MCGUIRt  108  EAST  HILLCRfST  STRtn  PC  W  TKI  (NMD  Fl 

32801 
THOMS  F  HOfFMAN   1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW   #900  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

WUMMl  HOfF*Mt  516  FIRST  ST    St  WASHINGTON  X  20003  .„.^^  Uiii 

FNblOV  HOflMAMt  AM)  ASSX    MC  SUITE  327  400  NORTH  CAPITOL  STRtET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  2ml 

Dt — 

^.'Z'Z^Z'.Z'ZIIZIZl __.- ZZZZZIZ 

-    Bo 

MOGAN  I  MARISON.  815  COMMECnCUT  WE .  «■  RBSHiGJOB  OC  2«iK...'.ZZI™IlTZ~".Z.'. 


fr- -"— 


k.. 
Dr.. 
Do. 
Do 


JAMES  f  HOGG.  PO  BOX  HOIW)  ■MWWIB  ■»  55M0  __. — 

RCHARO  F  HOHll   1709  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  SUITE  801  WASHINGTON  X  20006 .„. 

WAIHR  NOLAN  20  NORTH  WACUR  ORM  CHICAGO  IL  6060«  

WUMM  I  HOUYTtR   1300  CONNECTKUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036     

BRUQ  t  HOIBEM  111  POIMKRMIU  RD  |B79)  MAYNARO  MA  01754  ^... 

MKNEU  D'DONNEU  MXBROOR.  10  LAf  AYETTt  SQUARE  ROOM  900  BUFFALO  NY  14211.. 

MEIS  HOICH  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRAO  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  21007...... 

Do  — 

Di - - - 


NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  INSURANK  COMMISSUNERS 

NATIONAL  CABU  TELEVISION  ASSN 

NAIIONAl  POTATO  COUNCH. ___^ 

SOUTHERN  CAiramU  RAPD  TRANSIT  DtSTRCT 

SUNOIAMONO  GROWERS  OF  CAIIFOMM 

SUNWSI  GROWERS  INC  

WESTERN  COnON  GROWERS  ASSN   - 

EMERSON  EUCTRIC  CO  ^■■ 

INStmin  Of  tLtCTRKAL  i  ELECTRONICS  ENGINEERS  . 

CHKIE  X  CORPORATXIN  

REDUCE  OUR  MBI  FOUNOATON 

ASSOQATEO  GENERAL  CONTRAaORS  Of  AMHKR 

•ERRMCGtf  CORfWIAIKJN  — 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERO  OF  THE  i)  S""r.Z™r.; 

ASSOOAIED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMfRCA  

AMERX^N  PETROIEUM  INST 

MfLLON  BANK  NA  AND  MtLLON  NATIONAL  CORP  

AMERICAN  OOUNCN.  Of  LIFE  MSURANCt  INC 

AMERKAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN  — ~ 

ASHLANO  OR.  MC       

SIANOARO  OK  CO  (INDIANA) 

UBA.  IPC  .._._ »._......».M 

MORALITY  IN  MEDIA  INC  "" 

AMERICAN  PAFf  R  INST  INC 


9,9N57 


4.2MU 

3.935  25 

17,737  50 

167  33 

47.71000 

1.27500 

11.426  25 

30000 

3.11000 

5.977  38 

9.01068 

15000 


2.0S47I 
1.93749 


545 


issa 


25160 
4000 


16602 


2.75631 
I6S19 

1.354  01 

2.20960 
6282 

9.95991 
56  50 

3.467  88 
113  34 
42218 

1.473  36 

1.38948 
3393 


I.MOOO 
2.SOO0O 

"Modb 


CHEMOL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOOAJOI.  Mt 

FLUOR  CORPORATON 

COMMON  CAUSE     — : —- 

AMERCAN  KNTAl  ASSN 

AMIRKAN  PUeie  POWER  ASSN  - 

WESTMGHOUSE  EUCTRIC  CORP  „„  .^„  „— 

UflOEUf  LANS  LEHY  8  MACRAE  (FOR  EDISON  ELECTMC  MSTIIUTE) 

AMERON  PtTROLtUM  INST  

US  CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS  ASSN   —.- 

GLOBAL  EXPLORATION  8  MVELOPMHIt  0M», -...— 


CONSOIIOAIION  COAL  CO  - , 

MtERICAN  UNIVERSITY  Of  BEMUT  

AKHER  DANIELS  MIOIANO  COMPANY  ^ 

MnRNATXlNAL  TELtPHONE  i  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATOI 

MARME  ENCMEERS  BENEFOAL  ASSM 

OrOMNOI  I  HANNAN  . 

PAGI  AffWHT).  „...„._..«........ 

aiSTMGHOUSE  ELECTRC 

CIEVEIAND  aMK  FOUNOAIKIN 

COUNOl  Of  EUROPEAN  8  MPMESE  NATOML  SMPOWNERS  ASSN.. 

■EDTROMC  MC  . — 

KHARRV  MEOKAl  CttLECt — 

RKTHOnST  HOSPITAL 


IKtB 
2.00SM 

3.5lin 
2.000N 

"imm 


3.7(029 

30000 

15.00000 

12.037  50 

1.00000 

SM« 


50000 
(29(5 

23.955  56 
19560 


2110 
2.15390 

IMll 


6250 


2.021  84 
1500 


24  25 
10J9S.00 


■UTUAl  L«  MSURANCE  CO  Of  NEW  YORI - 

MT10NAL  FARMERS  ORCAMWTXIN  •. . — 

NATKINAI  HOSPO  EDUCATION  PROKT ~-~— 

NATKINAI  HOSPW  0RGANI2AION , 

NATXJNAL  son  DRINX  ASSN         ~. 

PttLSBURY  COMPANY  ~ 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES.  USA    INC 

CONTROL  DATA  CORPORAICN        - 

US  LEAGUE  Of  SAVWCS  ASSOOATIONS  

nOfIT  SMARMG  OOUNOl  Of  AMER  -.^ — 

MnRNATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MACHINISTS  I  AEROSPAa  WORKERS - 

DUTAl  EQUffMENT  CORPORATION     

MniNAL  FUEL  GAS  DRTROUTION  CORP   ET  Al ■■^^,^;^ 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  AMERICAN  IRON  8  STHL  MSmUll) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  AMEMUN  MARITME  ASSN)    

GWY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  ANEUTNONIX.  MCI       

OMY  ANO COMPMIY  (FOR  BROWNMC-FEMIS  MOUSTRIES.  MC) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  COMMONWEALTH  Of  PUERTO  RKOl       ..,. 
GRAY  ANO  OWPMY  (FOR  FMANQAl  MVESTMENT  ASSOCIATES.  MC) . 

GRAY  MD  COMPANY  (FOR  guDRtTE  CORPORATION) 

GMY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  SHAXLEE  CORPORATION) 

GNAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  TOBACCO  MSTFTUTE) 

CRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  US  BANKNOTE) — . 


v\» 


4.n?so 


4.421  SI 
UI7M 
2.4I0« 

\\m» 

'"iM'ia 

12.50000 
131516 


1200 


800 
1.141 24 


275 
2M 


(.7U.M 


1737 
10164 
1150 
57  50 


5994 

2.684  96 
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HOLIDAY  INNS.  INC.  3742  LAMAR  AVE  MEMPHIS  IN  38195 

PHILIP  C  HOllAOAY.  1025  CONNtCTICUI  AVENUE.  NW,  #200  WASHINGION'  DC'  20036 

XENNETH  I  HftLANO.  PO  DRAWER  940  GAfFNEY  SC  29342 

Do 

STEPHEN  B  HOLLAND.  1747  PtNNSYlVANIA  AVfNUf  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

WENOELL  M  HOLLOWAY.  815  CONNECIICUI  (VE    NW  #900  WASHINGTON  X  20O06;:;.::; 
HOIME.  ROBERTS  8  OWEN,  1700  BROADWAY   #1800  DENVER  CO  80290 
PfTER  f  HOLMES  77'  14IH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

I  Y  HOII  W  ,  1111  NORTH  19IH  ST    #700  ARLINGTON  VA  22209   

A  IINWOOD  HOITON  )R  .  1850  K  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  

PAUL  R  H0tI2,  1101  17IH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036  

MARC  I  HOIIZMAN,  214  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE  NE,  #340  WASHINGTON  DC  2()602 

LOIS  HOIWEROA    HOYT  SUITE  875  12?  C  SI ,  NW  WASHINGION  X  20001 

HOME  RfCOROINC  RIGHTS  OJAIIIION,  PO  BOX  33576  1015  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  x'2ili033"" 

GARY  C  HONG  ?60C  VIRGINIA  AVENUE,  NW   #1100  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

HARfN  C  HONI/  SUITE  940  1875  EYE  SIREEI,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006   . .. 

LIILIE  f   HOOVER  PO  BOX  1085  MARIINSBURG  WV  25401 

ANNA  MARY  HOOVIER  9300  IIVINGSION  ROAD  FORT  WASHINGTON  MD  20744 

VIRGINIA  £  HOPKINS.  21  OUPONT  CIRCLE.  NW  #600  WASHINGTON  X  20038  „ 

Do  

Do    

Do 

Do ; ■ 

ROeSRI  JACK  HORN  SUITE  480  1990  M  ST    NW  WASHiNGTWl'  OC  iWXZZr^!Z~ " 

HARRY  J  HORROCXS  II  .  40  IVY  STREET.  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003   . .  

SANFORD  0  HORWin,  5935  N  5IH  ROAD  ARIINGION  VA  22203 

Do " 

HOSPITAL  CORP  OF  AMERICA,  2000  L  STREET,  NW,  #200  WASHINGS  OC  mji    ' '.'. 

WIUIAM  I  HOIfS  919  18TH  SI ,  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

MARWREI  A  HOULIHAN   1620  I  SI    NW,  #703  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

THOMAS  B  HOUSE,  1700  OLD  MEADOW  RO  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

HOUSLEY,  GOLDBERG  8  KANIARIAN  PC ,  SUITE  500  2301  M  ST ,  NW  WASHiNCION  DC  20037 

JACK  W  HOUSTON,  900  N  HAIRSTON  ROAD,  SUITE  D  STONE  MOUNTAIN  GA  30083 
MARY  GREER  HOUSTON,  1901  L  ST ,  NW  #804  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP,  PO  BOX  1188  HOUSTON  TX  77001  

HAVING  GROUP,  2550  M  STREET  NW,  #695  WASHINGTON  X  20037  " 

ROBERT  M  HOWARD,  815  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

HOWEU  CORP,  1010  LAMAR  SUITE  1800  HOUSTON  TX  77002  " 

GARY  HOWELL,  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY   #1006  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 " 

I  WIUIAM  HOWELL   1801  X  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

MARY  J  LYNCH  HOWELL  SUITE  1100  1090  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

STEVEN  X  HOWELL  SUITE  1800  1010  LAMAR  HOUSTON  TX  77002  

JOHN  B  HOWERION,  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE  ,  NW,  #209  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  '". ' 

num.  MASSEY  HOWES,  SUITE  303  1220  19TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 
JOHN  A  HOWfS  SUITE  290  1050  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20036 
HOWREY  i  SIMON,  1730  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW   #900  WASHINGTON  X  20006. 

Do 

WRL  T  HOYLE  SUITE  810  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 :" 

PAUL  R  HUARO  1776  F  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

BETTY  HUDSON,  1627  X  STREET,  NW  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20006  

MARGARH  RENKEN  HUDSON,  600  MARYLAND  AVINUE,  SW,  #695  WASHINGTON  X  26024 

HUDSON,  LEFTWCH&  DAVENPORT  SUITE  806  1101  15IH  ST    NW  WASHINCTON  K  20005 ~" 

HARRY  HUGE   1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

DAVID  EMERY  HUGHES,  2211  CONGRESS  ST  PORIUNO  ME  04122  "■■ 

GARY  E  HUGHES  1850  X  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  "' 

HUGHES  HUBBARD  i  REED,  SUITE  300  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  I(W  WASHINGTON  DC  ZOOM 

Do ;.™z 

Do  ~""""";~"""""";;;;;'; " 

PETER  W  HUGHES,  1909  X  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20049 ""■' 

VESIER  I  HUGHES  IR  ,  HUGHES  8  HILL  1000  MERCANTILE  DALLAS  BUILDING  DALLAS  'TX'7520i' " 

VINCENT  C  HUGHES.  1235  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY  #500  ARLINGTON  VA  22202  

WILLIAM  HUGHES,  1522  X  SI ,  NW,  #836  WASHINGTON  K  20005  " 

EDWARD  I  HUIE,  WHEATON  PLAZA  NORTH  #415  WMEATON  MO  20902  

COROEIL  W  HULL,  50  BEALE  ST ,  P  0  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94119    '.'..'. 

DAVID  C  HULL   1918  N  PARKWAY  MEMPHIS  IN  38112  "■"■ 

GREGORY  A  HUMPHREY,  11  DUPONT  ORQE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

MARGOI  SMILEY  HUMPHREY,  1150  CONNECIICUI  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON' X  20036 

Do  

X  ADRIAN  HUNNINGS,  1030  15TH  STREET,  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

lAMES  W  HUNT,  10210  N  CENTRAL  EXPRESSWAY.  #500  DALLAS  TX  75231 "J 

PETER  C  HUNT.  195  MONTAGUE  ST  BROOKLYN  NY  11201  

RK;HAR0  M  hunt,  IISO  CONNEaiCUI  AVE ,  NW,  #1009  WASHINGTON  X  iwix  ' ' '. ~" 

IAME5  C  HUNTER,  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW   #300  WASHINGTON  X  20006       "'" ~ 

MICHAEL  M  HUNIER.  1707  L  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  


Emplo»er/aieiil 


Receipts 


SHELL  OIL  C»MPANY 

AMERICAN  PETRXHEMICAL  COHSUMEIB '" 

UBERTY  (»RPORATION .  '    

ARMCO.  INC 

FORD  MOTOR  CO " 

SAMUEL  GARY  OIL  PROOOCtR.  MC.  JERRY  CHAMBERS  91  PROWttii" 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNK)NS.. 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  INC 

AMERICAN  MNTAL  ASSN ' "" 

NATIONAL  C0AIITK)N  FOR  LOWER  PRICES 

AMERICAN  OSTEOPATHIC  ASSN „-. "' 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  HEALTH  CENTERS ""■'■ 

GULF  S  WESTERN  MANAGEMENT  COMPANY 

NATIONAL  PEACH  COUNCIL     „  ,  " 

NATIONAL  TOOLING  t  MACHINING  ASSN  

lAn,  SIEniNIUS  t  HOLLISIER  (FOR  MIAMI  CONSERVANCY  OiSTRICt'l 

TAfT,  SIEniNIUS  t  HOLLISIER  (FOR  SHERWIN  WILLIAMS  CO)  

TAFT,  STETTINIUS  S  HOLLISIER  (FOR  TAR  BROADCASTING  COMPANY)     "".. 

TAR,  STtniNIUS  i  HOLLISIER  {FOR  TELEPHONE  AND  DATA  SYSTEMS  MC)   "  ' 
TAH,  STtniNIUS  S  HOLLISIER  (FOR  WALD  MANUFACTURING  CO  INC) 

WTROIT  EDISON  COMPANY  

NATIONAL  LUMBER  i  BUILDING  MATERIAL  DEALERS  «SN. 

COMMintE  FOR  HUMANE  LEGISUTION  INC   .  

FRIENDS  OF  ANIMALS  INC    


DIAMOND  SHAMROCK  CORPORATION., 

BECHIEL  POWER  CORPORAiTON , 

AMERICAN  FROZEN  FOOD  INST 


GtORGIA  ASSOQAIION  Of  PETROIEUM  RETAILERS  INC 

SIEGEL  HOUSTON  8  ASSX .  INC  (FOR  FARM  LABOR  RESEARCH  COMM)  I 

EAGLE  FiCHERiN0iiSTiHa!-!!!;!!Zr™!ZZZ7;''''Z 

FORD  MOTOR  CO .  " 


MILTON  F   HUNTINGTON  MAINE  PtIROUUM  ASSN  283  WAItR  ST  AUGUSTA  Mt  04330 

HUNTON  8  WILLIAMS  P  0  BOX  1535  RCHMONO  VA  23212 

J  JAMfS  HUR   1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036        " 

AOELE  M  HURLEY.  112  ST  CUIR  AVE.  WEST  SUIH  504  TORONTO  ONTARIO  CANAOA'liv'2Y30(;"i!io«i6"" 
GIRARD  F  HURLEY.  1625  I  ST .  NW.  #609  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

ROBERT  R  HURT.  SUITE  650  1050  17TH  STRtn,  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20036 

CATHY  HURWII.  1300  CONNECTKUT  AVENUE,  NW   #401  WASHINGTON  X  2003* 

BENJAMM  MUVM  HUHWITZ.  SUITE  200  1925  X  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

GEOFFREY  B  HURWIT2.  SUITE  743  1434  NEW  YORX  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005       '" 

RAYMOND  W  HUSSEY  29400  LAXEIAND  BLVB  WKIRLIFFE  OH  44092  " 

KWEY  M  HUTCHINS.  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVt .  NW.  #  705  WASHINGTON  DC  20066"  '. 

PHILIP  A  HUTCHINSON.  SUITt  2450  475  LtNfANT  PLAZA.  SW  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

ROBERT  E  HUTCHINSON.  PO  BOX  20230  4500  SOUTH  40TH  STRtH  PHOtNIX  AZ  85036' '.'"".'. 

Do 

F  H  HUTCHISON  I  CO.  1/44  R  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2im~IZ 

Do 

Do 

Oo " " 

iAMtS  L  HUTCHISON.  260  MADISON  AVtNUt  NEW  Y(JRX  NY  iijo'iis 

RANDY  HUWA.  2030  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

6  F  HYK.  ItNNfSSEE  PETROLEUM  COUNOL  211  7TH  AVENUE.  NORTH.  4TII  FL  NASTOU't 'fii '^S 

GARY  HYMEL  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STRtET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

Do ~ 


TEXAS  INSTRUMENTS,  INC 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORP 

TEXTRON,  INC , 

HOWELL  CORP _ 

ASARCOINC 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  Of  AMfRKA  MC' . 

CONSUMfRS  POWtR  CO 

MtAD  CORPORATION 

SUMMIT  ENTERPRISES,  INC  Of  VIRGINIA „ 

CREDIT  UNION  NAIL  ASSN  INC 

NAIIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS ... 

FLUOR  CORPORATION 

KORF  INDUSTRIES  INC _ 

CITY  OF  DETROIT 


Do 

Do,, 

Do, 

Do, 

Do 

Do, 

Do 

Do, 

Do  . 

Do 

Do,, 

Do 


ROGOVIN  HUGE  8  LENZNER  (FOR  CKLW  RADB  BROADCASTING.  LID).. 
UNION  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO., 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  LIFE  INSURANO,  INC '...'S 

BUSINESS  ROUNDIABLE 

CONTINENTAL  AIR  LINES  INC, 

FORO  MOTOR  CO .  -" 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMERICA.  NC '.."IJiZZ 

TEXAS  AIR  CORP _.       .       „ 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS _ . 

SAMMONS  ENTERPRISES  INC 

ITALIAN  AEROSPACE  INDUSTRIES  (USA.   INC _  .. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  FEDERAL  VETERINARIANS 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  AIR  TRAFFIC  SPEOALISTS 

BECHTEL  POWER  CORPORATION     

NAIIONAl  COnON  COUNCIL  OF  AMER .■  .' 

AMtRICAN  FED  OF  TEACHERS 

KOTEEN  i  NAFTALIN  (FOR  ALASCOM,  INC) 

XOTEEN  S  NAFTALIN  (FOR  TELEPHONE  8  DATA  SYSTEMS.  INC)„ 

NATIONAL  COnON  COUNOL  Of  AMERICA „ „ 

CENERGY  EXPLORATION  CO _. „ 

BROOKLYN  UNION  GAS  CO  

Nl  INDUSTRIES  INC 

DUES  SERVICE  CO 

INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  8  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATHN _ „. 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 1 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE ; , .. 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  CO 

CANADIAN  COAUIION  ON  ADD  RAIN _ ".." 

NATIONAL  CLUB  ASSOCIATION _ 

MERCK  &  CO    INC 

OTIZEN.'LABOR  ENERGY  COALITION 

MITCHELL  ENERGY  4  DEVELOPMENT  CORP „!... 

ROHM  AND  HAAS  COMPANY 

LUBRIZOl  CORPORATION „.  „ 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO _ „..  _     . 

VOLKSWAGEN  OF  AMERICA  INC .-. . 

ORCLE  K  CORPORATION    „ „ „ 

REDUCE  OUR  DEBT  FOUNDATION „ _ _ 

IDAHO  FOREST  GROUP 

IDAHO  WILDERNESS  GROUP 

GEOPROOUaS  CORPORATION.. 


50000 

50.00000 

28.70000 

25000 

2.52000 


50040 

'ioo'iio 

3.00000 

6,00000 

1.50000 

79.79588 

347  50 

51000 

"iSK'n 


73000 
8.334  00 
6.00000 

'  "mjH 

1.00090 


tjpeKttoies 


2.60000 

"lAiiii 

7.69522 

27600 

1.701.28 


6817 


10.000.00 


1.138.31 
34JH 

iwi'iiiio 


75.00 
4.750.00 

"i'.ns'od 

1.110.00 


91.044  58 
12.75 
(325 

"msi 


2500 

94.5(8 
30593 


IMM 

K3.4S 

25000 
l.4(2.«           UI$7Jt 

2I0M 

4ttje 

1.50000 

21000 

2.00000 

152(0 
600.00 

1200 

'iboflo" 

1.50000 

333.11 

413.(0 


54.35 


8.55S00 
■■2.Mr28 


5.00000 


HYDROTHERMAL  ENERGY  CORPORATION.. 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST.  INC 

COMMON  CAUSE 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  AMtR«>N  IRON  t  SIEEL INSIHUTE) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  AMERICAN  MARITIME  ASSN) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  ANEUTRONIX.  INC) 

CRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  ASARCO  INCi _. 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  BATUS) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  BEVERLY  ENTERPRISES) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  BROWNING-ftRRlS  INDUSTRIES.  INC) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  CANADIAN  ASBESTOS  MFORMATKIN  CENTRE) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  COMMONWEAIIH  Of  PUERTO  RICO) 

GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  FINANOAL  INVESTMENT  ASSOOAItS.  INC) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  HEALTH  INSURANCE  ASSN  Of  AMERCA) 
CRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  HRH  PRINCE  TALAL  BM  ABOUL  AZIZ  AL  SAUO) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  HTB  CORPORATION) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  JOINT  MARITIME  OINGRESS) 


S ~ - •- _ GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  MARTIN  BARER  AIRCRAR  COMPANY  LID.).. 

" I  GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  MOTOROLA.  INC) 


50000 
70000 
50000 
25000 


20000 
2.61172 
1.SOOO0 
2.407  50 
2.81903 

"ijmw 

42000 


1.173J1 

■~nJob 
l.« 

13.00 


13.87410 


394.17 
2.15000 


32296 


144.28 
100.00 
6718 
70088 
24500 


20000 
3(7.07 


3«UI0 


6(769 
17239 

"iMfi 

110.70 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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to... 


Eii«lgif)i/aait 


9»  ■•;;;;;- 

SoMiD H  am! mam urmn snur. sn. f «»  wswnm oc mn. 

De     

Do 
Dd 


GMV  MO  COMnwn  (KM  MITWl  MSUMNCt  COAIITOIU 

mi  MO  COMMNY  (FOR  wnOMl  BMMOCXSniG  00.  MC) 

GMY MO amm  (««  m.  nci    ;;;...  - 

OMY  MO  amm  (fon  ounon  owomtoo - — 

GMV  MO  COlffM*  (FOD  dtPUBlC  Of  IU«n)      

GMT  MO  CO«PMY  (fOR  SHMltJ  COWWIIOJ)^^^.. 

OUT  MO  aWMNY  (FOR  ROMRO  I  SMNOn  t  OMPMY)  .■.■■■..- 
GUI  MO  CORMIY  (FOR  niECORMUMCATIONS  USERS  CQUfnON).. 
(Ml  MO  (Xlll»»  (fOR  lOMCCO  mSTITUTE)  

(»»» MD  camm  (for  us  B»m«n) 

MTOUl  BROROCASTMG  0).  It 

Wl  (BRfaUIOl  ..- — 

EMERSON  lllCnC  CD         

MMMVOI  (XRPORAIION 


RnMpts 


MSOO 


i3s.n 


ASOWTW  c/o"»iii'i^^  i»> 


MUfCnui  UMON  MPMnimT  tflOO  15  16TH  ST    W$l  KWStwfclWI  DC  Kmn   ,  -  -  ■•■i-y.-.-y^-- 


WASHMGTOII  MOUSTRIM  lEMt  MC 

iiiid)  nESM  FMilt »  wiriiu  «■;:: 


soooo 

60000 
(00  00 
117  so 
60000 


n.tnu 


Ei^mttms 


ElKW  COfMHV.  IC  ... 

US  REOUTKNAl  SRI  ASS0CUT10N.. 
MIIOMI  COM.  ASSN 


■  1  ORNMKNTM  IROtt  «IMS   P50  W*  «)«»  W 


20006 


mRMTioMi  ISSN  Of  momsn  t  unsfta  wr«rs.  i300  amcnair  ««i  m*  wemawKmib 

SmurMM  ^WRWODW  MmRSltlLtED  TRMXS  1 750  NEW  rORR  M  .  NN JMSH 


.  NN  WRSHMCTON  OC  70006 


m«  WASHINGTON  K  2MK.. 


MTFRMinui  GDID  mRMRATION  LIMTtD  M5  FIFTH  «VEWE  NEW  »0R»  NY  1MZ2     ^    .^  _  „^ 

MTERNATOM  TRADE  SERVOS  CORFWTON  (IISE I  P  0  p  25«  "RaRNCTON  DC  2()^^ 
RITERNAIOM  UMON  Of  BROWYEIS  I  *L«  C»nS«IM15  IMH  ST 
INfSIKNT  COMPMY  INSTITUTE   I  Hi  «  ST    NW  WASHMCTON  K  ?0006 

mS^tJ^r  K«;rE'iK^S«^72T;:ro^'§iN  frs^  «w 


NW  WASHINGTON  K  ?0037. 


JiJEMNi  MOVERS  CONfEREICI.. 


21.21160 

;.s2soa 


S.O0O0O 
7.S0000 


2«273 
8417 
MS  72 


7SI.M 
20.17962 


20.21160 
6794 


OtARlES  I  JACOON.  1150  »  S™"  J**,*"^™  ?^iS?S?nf  MAM i  WTBNAl  ASSN  Of  REAl  ESTATE  INVESTI 

MRQR  I   l«aSON.^  110!  1  TH  ST    NW  SWn  70C  W^^       2003* — ..„.™-_._......      ^^jl^'^j,^  g^^m  ^,  ,( 


i  r1«FEe  SUITE  209  1025  (XJNNtaiCUT  AyfENUE  l««J«SHmCT(JI  K  Mp36. 
S  lENCKES  SUITE  300  1710  RHODE  SUNO  Art    NW  NASMWOOM  OC  2fl«3t 


NEAl  A  IKISON  1156  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

RQBfRT  S  lACMON   1133  19TH  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  K  2«i^.^.^j..y.-y^.--~^--~~~--r^rz-^ 

WMIMI  P  JAOMN  «    lAOSON  i  lESSliF  ?  C  3426  N  WASHINGTON  BOUIEVARO  MUBni  W  2HM.. 

«aw  1  lAOQUAY   5025  WISCONSIN  AW  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20016  

SXtER  »  WNCW   1619  •ASSACHUSETTS  Art    NW  WASHjNGTON  DC  20036  -.- 

OMIEL  I   lAFFE  sum  lOOO  1400  »  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005  ^  ,^~ 

SuSn  ECONOMC  «^TUIE  Of  ARiRICA.  1000  CONREOTCUT  A«    NW  WASWNGTON  X  20031. 

m"n  SWSEERRK  444  MARnT  STREET  SM  '«"«(»(»  9411! 
JCRRY  1  1ASIN0W5IU   17'6  F  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006^ 

Hm»t 

JOSEPH  S  

l»N)A  lENCRES  1750  «  ST    NW  WASHINCTON  X  20006 

JENNER  t  BIOCH  ONE  I8M  PIAZA  CHICAGO  II  60611  -^.. - 

SeS  C  JEwSnGS  3255  CR«E  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007  

KNMNGS  STRa«  »  SttHON  111  WEST  MONROE  PHOINa  A2  85003     ,         ^i  i.  i™, 

0«B  I  tENSENFlMMA  PETROLEUM  COUNOl  111  NORTH  GAOSOEN  ST    ALUHASStt  Fl  32381 

«^  CHMBERS  EXPIORATMN  CO  3401  «•  PERSHING  «0«  CHICAGO  II  60U2 ~_ 

NANCY  H  JESSa  425  13TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004     J 

GUY  E  lESHR  2150  UENlEN  AW  ST  lOUlS  MO  63121  

CHARIES  E  XKCttl  IR    807  MAINE  AW    SW  WASHINCTON  DC  20024        _ 

WaTtERW  IOHN.RM   1414  SOUTH  BUILDING  USOA  WASHINGTON  DC  2CM0 

RONAID  P  lOHNSEN  SUITE  303  1625  EYE  ST    NW  WASWNGTON  X  20006 ■ 

B  GERALD  lOHNSON  500  MAYNARO  BUILDING  SWniE  WA  98104 

CARL  1°  JOHNSON  SUITE  1104  1800  «  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OCJOixie".'. 

aifFORO  T  MMKON.  1700  NO«TH  MOORE  STREET  ROSSLYN  VA  22209    ^  -i-^  ii;  .,  v^ijiii- Viijii- 
MWOH  JOHNSON  MBSSSIRRI  PETRftEUM  COUNOl  215  lAMAR  LIFE  BLDG.  FO  BOX  42  JROISOII  MS  39205.. 

KS  »•«!«    SUITE  200  1025  CONNECTICUT  AW    NW  *«HINGTON  DC  2(1036 

ML  LIOWBON  475  lENfMT  PlAtt.  SW  #4400  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

JOHN  B  JOH^  AU8AMA  PETROLEUM  COUNOL  PO  BOX  4220  MONICOMERY  Al  3tl9S — 

JUSTIN  W  JOHNSON.  PO  BOX  970  R  WORTH  TX  76101  __— ™ 

KENNETH  A  JOHNSON.  P1LIS8URY  CENTER  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55402 

lARRY  W  JOHNSON.  PO  BOX  3000  LEfSBURG  VA  22075  ^        „„.^,^,  Vi. -iiXS " 

NANOE  S  JOHNSON  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AWNUE  NW   #900  WASHINCTON  K  20001 

NANCY  J  JOHNSON,  1615  H  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20062  ■ 

RAOY  A  XIHNSON  1000  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  — — 

ROIARO  W  JOHNSON  JR    219  N  WASHINGTON  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314    . : 

SPENKR  A  JOHWON  SUIH  411  I'.Ol  WRMONT  Art    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 .. 

STANLEY  L  lOHNSON  1050  IHH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  „  ,™i " 

STEPHEN  M  JOhSon  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 _- 

Do 


tilPLCYERS  COUNCIL  ON  FLEXIBLE  COMPENSATION      ....  ..... 

n  PIERCE  UTILITIES  AUTH  Of  THE  CITY  Of  n  PIERCE.  H  «L- 

"""^"'""^^•^"^-'-USCAeLESYSTEMS.INC): 

INVESTMENT  TRUSTS.  RK... 

CARaiNAS  ( 

I  MO  COMMUNCATWNS  CORF" 

OS80RNE  TRUCK  L»«E.  «C.  ET  AL 

AMALGAMATED  TtANSIT  UMON.  AflOO 

NATOMl  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

AMERICM  AOrtRTISING  FEDOATOI... 


62901 
11.284  S8 


SHAUEE  CORPORATION  .^ - 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS^ — 

AMERtM  BUSINESS  CONFERENK.  MC. . 

«880n  LABORATORIES  ■—  --i-- 

MEALTH  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICA  RC  . 

AMUSEMENT  t  MUSIC  OPERATORS  ASSN      

GRAY  AND  COMPMY        — 

SHAMROO  FOODS  CO  

AMERKM  PfTRftEUM  INST „. 


3»lOO 

"HMO 


«o.ie 

MTSiS 


77365 
7.50000 
10.80000 

2«,0'619 


S4.31O30 

U600 

47.S14.M 


12.601  83 


12.83998 


2.34 


67200 


66S24 


S.68167 

isdooo 


4JM.K 


2.00000 


SJWOOO 


i<.moe 


iilRAM  WALXER  4  SONS  INC  ,  ^,„„,n».  o-ii' 

ASSOOATION  FOR  THE  IMPROrtMENI  Of  THE  M1SSISS1P(>I  RW» 

DISA8UD  AMERICAN  WTERANS  ,,^  .iiii; 

ORGWIMTION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYEES  Of  IBM. 

SfoTK^HS^Sf^rX*  tMLdf^ENTAU^^^^ 

STATE  Of  AlASRA  - 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS      • 

BOEING  MILITARY  AIRPLANE  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  PETRttEUM  INST 

AMERKM  LEAGUE  FOR  [XPOIRTS  t  StCURltY  ASSSTANO 

AMERCM  PETRWEUM  INST 

TUAS  ElECTRK  SERVCE  CO  

PILLSBURY  COMPMY  -:   -.i; 

VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CLUBS  Of  AMERICA.  IK - 

CONOCO.  INC  -.    

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERQ  Of  THE  U.S. .- 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (fftOIANA) 


15.367  72 
78630 
17500 


7.K141 


4.344M 


12348 


14100 


3.42241 


30000 


WALIACE  E  lOHNSON  MOfFET  lARSON  t  XIHNSON  PC   1925  NORTH  LYNN  STREET   #700  ARlUGTON  VA  2J209   .. 

WILLIAM  L  lOHNSON  SUITE  301  1050  UTH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

BARBARA  W  XJHNSTON  1150  CONNECTXajT  AW  NW  #710  WASHRIGION  K  20036 

DAVID  JOHNSTON   1957  l  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  - 

lAMES  D  KWNSION   1660  L  ST    NW  WASWNGTON  OC  20O36  — ——-:■;— :v:::-:::^^r-- 

iMi  nwmurl  nMHON  CURM  claims  CO  LONE  STAR  INDUSTRIE!  RC  PO  BOX  5050  GREENWICH  O  06130. . 
nSn  WwTFEDElSI^SmASSKT  FOR  STUDENTS  CO  WW  SCIKXIL  ADMISSION  CajNOl  11  DUfONT 
OROE  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20036  „.„  ^  ,^„ 

MARY  KAAREN  XILY   1600  RHODE  ISLMD  AWNUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

HERBERT  A  XJIOVITZ  900  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20006 

AlUN  R  JONES  1616  P  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036     : 

CHARLIE  W  KINES  SUITE  310  1150  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036.- — •- - - 

JONES  DAY  REAVB  t  POGUE   1735  I  ST    NW  WASWNGTON  X  20006    .. — 

ERNEST  W  X)NES   1957  E  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  — ~ — 

GERALD  R  KJNES  SUITE  810  2000  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _,_~~. 

MKS  E  XJNES  JR     1110  WRMONT  AW    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005      ...„ — 

JAMES  E  JONES  40  FRAMaiN  RO    SW  PO  BOX  2021  ROANOKE  VA  24022   _ _ . 

NORVU  XJNES  1620  EYE  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  2U006  ^ 

WIYN  lONES,  am  525  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  Art    NW  •*SHINCTqNDC  2(W06^ .. ™. 

OKOIIYN  XINSSON  1000  CONNECTKUT  »W    NW  #  1 200  WASHINCTON  K  20036 - 

Ot  SOTO  lOROM  229  PENflSYlVANIA  AW    Sf  WASHINGTON  X  20003  

JAMES  V  NIOM  III  PO  BOX  2S63  BRIMIN&HAM  Al  35202 

JEFFREY  H  XBEPH.  1615  H  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20062  •••- 

MARY  LOU  JOSEPH  2025  M  STREO.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 -~_- 

AIOON  B  XJDO  IR    1100  CONNECTICUT  Art    NW  #310  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 — 

ROBERT  E  tULIANO.  1875  I  ST    NW  #450  WASHINGTON  OC  20006       — 


NON  COMMISSWtED  OfFORS  ASSN  Of  THE  USA 

MPERSOARD  PACKAGING  COUNOL 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  I  FOR  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RWi)    . 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COALITION  I  . 
ASSOOATION  FOR  BROADCASTING  ENGINEERING  STANDARDS.  MC.. 

MICHIGAN  CONSOLIDATED  GAS  CO - — • 

UTAH  INTERNATIONAL  INC    ■^■- — 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMWCA 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP  


NATKMAl  RIflE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA  _ ~.-~- 

OWENSCORMNG  FIBERGIAS  CORPORATION .; —■ 

AMERCM  TRUOUNG  ASSNS.  INC ~ 

HAN^MADE  FIBER  PRODUCERS  ASSN  INC  .^_   i^^ar 

FRENOI  t  POLYOINK:  MED  SCHOOL  4  HEALTH  CENTER  (TRUSTEES)  . 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA ~ 

SPERRY  CORPORATKIN 

AILIANQ  Of  AMERIOW  INSURERS ™... v- 

API>ALACNIM  POWER  COMPMY ____. _.: ...... 

RtYNftDS  MtTAlS  CO      •- 

SOUTHERN  PWfC  CO  4  AFFILIATES -..•.• 

US  BUSINESS  4  INDUSTRIAL  COUNOL —' 

ELECTROMC  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORPORATION - 

SOUTHERN  NATURAL  GAS  CO  

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERO  Of  THE  US  - 

NATBNAL  PUBLC  RAO« - 

ORESStR  INDUSTRIES  »K 

HOTEL  4  RESTAURMT  EMJtOYEES  4  BARTENDERS  INTl  UMON  


20000 
500  00 
6.000  00 
925  71 
130  77 


20182 


52135 


l.«N.«0 
5.41704 


46490 

49500 

4950 

2.89375 


1700 


7500 


LOOftM 


3.60000 


10000 
1.250.D0 
9.00000 

30000 

I.9M00 


5.33987 
18000 


12804 


1.281  31 

15000 

600 


27500 


25000 
1.00000 


1J6500 
13.46157 


16.23(64 


150.50 


50000 
5800 


1000 
300  53 


92784 
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BYRON  [  KABOT.  LEGAL  DEPARTMENT    43  33  77  WEST  45TH  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10036... 
GEiA  KAOAR  1750  K  STREET.  N  W  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

RAISER  CEMtNl  CORPORATION.  300  UWESIDE  ORIW  OAXLMD  CA  94612 

SUZANNE  KALfUS,  1016  16TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  2O036 

U/.WI  W  XALUZA.  815  16TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

LINDA  HELLER  KAMM.  1775  PENNSYLVMIA  AVE .  NW  SUITE  1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


Do 


DONALD  J  KMIEWSKI,  905  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHINCTON  DC  20006 

FPfO  G  XAREM.  SHUFFEn.  KENTON.  CURRY  4  KAREM  109  NORTH  MILL  STREET  LUINGTON  KY  40507., 

Do        

MARYMN  M  XASVUEIL,  SUITE  1200  1300  NORTH  17TH  STREH  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

PATROA  L  KATSON   11215  OAH  LEAF  DR  SILWRSPRING  MD  20901 

HOWARD  C  KAI2,  85  BROAD  STRtET  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 

lAWRENO  W  KAI2,  8283  GREENSBORO  DR  MOEM  VA  22102 

EVERtn  E   KAVANAUCH  SUITE  800  1110  WRMONT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 _, 

WYE  SCHOIER  FIEKMAN  HAYS  4  HANDLER.  1575 1  ST ,  NW  SUITE  1150  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

Do 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do  ... 

Do 

RICHARD  F 
WILLIAM  I 
HOWARDS 
ROBERT  1 

Do 


KEATING  SUITE  SO?  1211  CONNECTICUT  AW .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

KEATING,  725  15TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

KECK,  555  S  FLOWER  ST  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90071 

KEEFE.  444  N  CAPITOL  STRER.  #711  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 


Do 

JOSEPH  D  SEEFER.  SUITE  1050  1825  EYE  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

VICKI  R  REENAN.  1620  EYE  ST  NW,  SUITE  703  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

DAVID  A  KEENE  919  PRINO  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

KEITH  KEENEY.  SUITE  500-D  5775  PEACHTREE  DUNWOODY  RD  ATIANTA  GA  30342 

ROBERT  C  KEENEY.  727  N  WASHINGTON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

JEFFERSON  0  KEITH.  8100  OAK  ST  DUNN  LORMG  VA  22027 

ROBERT  H  KELLEN,  5775  PEACHTREEDUNVIOOOY  RD .  #500  0  ATIANTA  GA  20342 

KELLER  4  HECKMM.  1150  17TH  STREET.  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do  z"~"!""""~™!'"!'"'"'~"""""^  ~ "T!"  ""■"";;"!!!!;;!";■""" 

DONALD  W  KELLER.  601  JEFFERSON,  #3800  HOUSTON  TX  77002 

JAY  KELLER,  2030  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DONALD  KELIERMANN,  SUITE  1110  1875  EYE  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JOHN  B  KEUEY   1025  CONNECTIOJI  AW  .  NW   #1200  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

fi  KEllEY  PO  BOX  1417-D49  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22313 

STEPHEN  G  KELUSON.  1835  K  ST .  NW.  #515  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

STEPHEN  S  KEILNER.  1001  CONNECTKUT  AW  ,  NW.  #1120  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

BRIAN  I   KELIY.  1211  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  SUITE  802  WASHINGTON  OC  20036... 
EARL  KELLY  801  18TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ,  ... 

ERNEST  B  KELLY  III.  950  I  ENFANT  PUWA.  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

HAROLD  V  KELLY,  1101  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

WHN  F  KELLY   1828  L  STREET  NW  W,^SHINGTON  DC  20036 

MARK  I  KEMMER   1660  L  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

KENDALL  4  ASSOOATES.  1750  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW.  #210  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 
Do 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 


WILLIAM  T  KENDAU  SUITE  210  1750  NEW  YORK  AW.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006.... 

JOSEPH  W  KENNEBSCK.  475  fENFANT  PIAZA,  S W  SUITE  2450  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

A.°I  KENNEDY.  PO  BOX  3576  EC8  ANCHORAGE  AK  99501 

MICHAft  E  KENNEDY.  1957  E  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

EDWARD  £  KENNEY  4  ASSOOATES,  INC,  SUITE  1610  1700  NORTH  MOORE  STREET  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 
::REMIAH  I  KENNEY  JR  ,  ;2TH  FL   1100  15TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 
BRENDAN  KENNY.  1709  NEW  YORK  AVE ,  NW  WASHINCTON  DC  20006 
;  H  KENI  KENT  4  O'CONNOR  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  SUITE  300  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
Do 


Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do 


VYTAUTAS  KERBELIS.  ■iS  COnACE  ST  BAR  HARBOR  ME  04G09 . 

PAUL  A  KERSCHNER,  1909  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20049  ,  ....... .      .   .        - 

ROBERT  M  Kf  tCHEL.  777  UTH  ST  .  NW  WASHINCTON  DC  20005         ......     ...  ! ' 

GILBERT  W  KIYES.  PO  BOX  3999  SEAniE  WA  98124  .  -" 

FARUNE  *  REYSER,  1620  I  ST    NW   #703  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 „ 

RiAWAH  ISLAND  COMPANY,  PC  BOX  12910  CHARLESTON  SC  29142  „ . 

RICHARD!   KIBBEN,  200  PARR  AVE  NEW  YORR  NY  10166 ...._.-„".'!'      '. "" 

MARIORIE  CARROLL  RICAR,  1711  RING  SI  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314       .' „!       Z. """" 

EDWARD  I  RIERNAN,  815  16IH  STREET,  NW   #30  WASHINGTON  DC  20006     .....„„      '    . 

ROBERIW  RIERNAN,  1776  1  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  „„    "■  "'"" 

WILLIAM  S  RIES,  1750  RSI.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  .      „'        ,    '  '"       —•-.•— 

INGOIF  N  RILANO  IR    1660  I  SIREEI,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ' .' 

BRIAN  M  RIIBURV,  SIS  i6IH  SIRIET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  200D6 ,„  '    'T'Z 

MARYANNRILDUEF  923  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 ..       .,  „    '    L" 

DANIEL  I  RILEY  P  D  BOX  3609  NORFOLK  VA  23514  -  .. „";"'  Z.    " "" 

ROBERTA  D  KIMBALL,  1015  15TH  STREtl,  NW  #802  WASHINGTON  X  20005  .  "'"  '" 

R'CHARDH  RIMBtRLY,  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW   #730  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

KIMBERIY  CLARR  CORP,  401  NORTH  LAKE  STREET  NEENAH  Wl  54956  "'       ""'  "" 

JAMES  I  KIMBLE,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW,  #415  WASHINGTON  K  20036 ' ' 

GENE  RIMMEIMAN,  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AW    S£  WASHINGTON  X  20003  .        .  \ 

RING  i  SPALDING.  1915  I  SIREEI,  NW  WASHINGION  X  20006  ...  "     

Do „ .        ..  ■■■ " 

Do      " ■ 

Do 'ZZZIZZZIZZZZZZZ'Z'''"""'. '"." ■■■""I- 

AUBREY  C  RING  1625  EYE  STREET  NW  #609  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

CHARLES  L   RING.  1850  R  SI    NW  WASHINGION  X  20006 

EDWARD  H  KING,  200  WILMOI  RD  DEERFIELO  IL  60015  ' "" 

G  lACR  RING,  WASHINGION  NATIONAL  AIRPORI  WASHINGION  X  20001  !"""" 

W  RUSSELL  KING,  SUITE  400  1 730  RHOnt  ISLAND  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 -. 

DANIEL  I  MNCSIEY.  1730  NORTH  LYNN  SIREEI,  #400  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 -.: > "' 

ROGER  P  RINGSLEY,  10801  ROCKVILLE  PIKE  RXKVILLE  MO  20852  u.,:   .  '  '"'" 

FRANR  J  KINNEY  444  N  CAPIIX  SIREH  NW  WASHINGION  X  20001 

JANIE  A  KINNEY,  #408  1015  18TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGION  X  20036  .      . 

MAROA  Y  KINIER.  1600  WILSON  BOULEVARD   #1000  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

CECILIA  ANNE  RIRBV.  1819  L  STREET  NW.  #600  WASHINGION  X  20036      

KIRBY  GILLICK.  SCHWARTZ  4  TUOHEY,  PC.  SUITE  303  tASI  600  MARYLAND  AWNUE,  SW  WASHINGTON  x'Mii" 
ALAN  G  RIRR  II  ,  1900  PENNSYLVMIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20068 
JOHN  R  MRR.  BINGHAM,  DMA  4  GOULD  100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  O2110 


Emploiiw  70*111 


INTERNATWNAL  PAPER  CO 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  ASSOOATION  OF  AMERICA.  INC  . 


NATIONAL  FED  Of  FEXRAL  EMPLOYEES 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY.  AIRUNE  4  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS 

FOLEY  LARONtR  HOLLABAUGH  4  JACOBS  (FOR  INWSTORS  MORTCME  INSUR/WCE 

CO) 
FOLEY,  lARONER.   HOLLABAUGH  4   JACOBS   (FOR    UWYERS  TIUE   INSURANCE 

CORP). 

IA80IKRS'  INTL  UNION  Of  NORTH  AMERCA,  AfLflO 

UNCOIN  PROPERTY  CO 

NATWNAL  MUITI  HOUSING  COUNOl 

CONSUMER  BANKERS  ASSN „.. 

UBERTY  LOBBY 

J  ARON  4  CO  (FOR  COFFEE.  SUGAR  4  OOCOA  EXOWHGE.  MC) _ ZZZ" 

SAIELUTE  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS ;„ 

COSMETIC.  lOliTRY  4  FRAGRANCE  ASSN,  INC 

AMERICM  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

ARKRICM  PSYCHOANALYTIC  ASSOOATION _ ZZZ" 

AMERICM  SOOAl  HEALTH  ASSN ..._ 

BRISTOIMYERS  COMPANY 

CHRIS  own  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

DOW  CHEMKAL  CO „ „ 

ELSEVIER  SCIENTIFK:  PUBLISHERS _.. „ 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  COMPANIES,  INC """' 

NATIONAL  GRAIN  4  FEED  ASSN 

SUPERIOR  OIL  CO 


KEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR  AMERICM  FAMILY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO).. 

THE  KEEFE  CO  (FOR  CORDAGE  INSTITUTEl 

KEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR:  WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRK  CORP) „,.. 

NATBNAL  COUNOL  ON  SYNTHETIC  FUELS  PROOUCTBH „.. 

BECHTEL  POWER  CORPORATWN „.. 

NATIONAL  TAX  LIMITATION  COMMinSE _... 

ROBERT  H  KflLEN  CO  (FOR  CALORIE  CONTROL  COUNOl) 

UNITED  FRESH  FRUIT  4  VEGETABLE  ASSN 

NATIONAL  PEST  CONTRtt  ASSN 

ROBERT  H  KELLEN  CO  (FOR:  CALORIE  CONTROL  COUNOl) 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  Of  MERCHANT  SHIPPING 

LAND  MOBILE  COMMUNICATIONS  COUNOL 

SPECIALTY  ADVERTISING  ASSN  INTL  „„ 

UTILITIES  TEliCOMMUNiaTWNS  COUNOL „ 

QUINTANA  PETROUUM  CORP _ 

COMMON  o«jse; 

TIMES  MIRROR  COMPANY 

AVCO  CORP . 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  CHAIN  DRUG  STORES,  INC. 

AMERICM  ACADEMY  Of  ACTUARIES 

CHHUCAl  SPECIALTIES  MFGRS  ASSN 

SEARS.  ROEBUCK  AND  CO 

PARALYZED  VETERANS  OF  AMERia „„ . 

COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE  CORPORATK:* 

REPUBLIC  STEEL  CORP 

MERRILL  LYNCH  4  CO,  INC 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 


Receipis 


EivemMuns 


664749 


2.33333 
4.50000 


1.000.00 


45.00 


20BJIO 

200.00 
1.104M 


1$.442S0 


5i5000 
24.372  SO 


4.7S166 


2i00.00 
1.500.00 


155.17 

50000 

8,96566 

1,25000 


53.50 


9U.72 


16(« 


300.00 


1000 


10(34 

'■■"ids  00 

1.47454 


3.01940 


4950 

15567 


78585 


MDERSON  HIBEY  NAUHEIM  4  BLAIR  (FOR  MARRIOTT  COR?) 

CLADOUHOS  4  BRASHARES  (FOR  SMITH  BARNEY  HARRIS  UPHAM  4  CO). 

CARL  M  FREEMAN  ASSXIATES.  INC 

HELLER.  EHRHAN.  WHITE  4  MCAUUffL 

MAN VILLE  CORPORATION 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES.  USA 

WASHINGTON  PSYCHIATRIC  SXIETY _ 

WORLDWIDE  INFORMATION  RESOURCES,  INC „ _. 

ALLIANCE  FOR  FREE  ENTERPRISE . 

VOLKSWAGEN  OF  AMERICA,  INC „ 

ALASKA  RESOURCE  MAIYSIS,  INC 

ASSOOATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMBWA 

LOCKHE£D«0(KilA  CORPORATK)N _ 

UNION  CARBIDE  CORP .._ 

AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  AMERICA. 


tsaun 
nojH 


150.00 
500,00 
40000 


AMERKM  DENTAL  HYOENISTS  ASSN „ 

AMERICM  SUPPLY  ASSXIATION 

AMERICAN  WAREHOUSEMEN'S  ASSOOATION 

CFS  CONTINENTAL 

GOULD,  INC 

MOTOR  CARRIER  LAWYERS  ASSN 

ARAS 

'VERICAN  ASSOOATION  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS 
GENERAL  FLECTRIC  CO 

BOEING  COMPANY 

BECHTEL  POWER  CORPORATION 

BUSINESS  ROUNDIABLE 

POTATO  CHIP/SNACK  FOOD  ASSXIATION 
INTERNATIONAL  UNION  Of  POLICE  ASSOOATIONS,  AfLOO . 
NATHINAI  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 
FOOD  MARKHING  INSTITUTE 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP  

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY.  AIRLINE  4  STEAMSHIP  CIERKS 

TRANSPORTATION  INSTITUTE 

NORFOLK  SOUTHERN  CORPORATION. 
AMERICAN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  COUNOL 
KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORP 


30O00 


sjoeoo 

2.2S4I5 


rajk 


mm 


1.125  73 


AMERICAN  INSURANCE  ASSN. 

CONGRESS  WATCH 

BELLSOUTH  CORP 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CORP 


NATHJNAl  ASSN  OF  CHILDREN  S  HOSPITALS  4  REIATID  mSIHUTIONS 

i  NATIONAL  CLUB  ASSOOATION 


AMERICAN  COUNDl  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE.  INC 

WALGREEN  CO  

US  AIR.  INC „. 

FREEPORT  MCMORAN.  INC , 

NATKJNAl  VENTURE  CAPITAL  ASSN 

AMERICAN  SPEECH  LANGUAGE  HEARING  ASSN 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN      „.. 

FLOATING  POINT  SYSTEMS,  INC 

AMERICAN  WATERWAYS  OPERATORS  INC ; 

AMERICAN  HOTEL  4  MOTEL  ASSN 

IME  ONTARK)  CEMENT  LIMITED , 

POTOMAC  ELECTRK  POWER  CO 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 


15000  i. 

i'.ooo'oo 

300. 


6100 
7,011(7 


ob-r 

00  r 

I 

■■uow'b,"!"™"" 

11937  50!  262(1 


4iI36( 


1028  ... 
10000  t 


2190 


1524 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  2,  1984 


OiganzilKiii  or  InWidMi  \*t^ 


imiloielOisiX 


WRHPATRICT  lOCHMAIlI  HIU  CHBISIWWII  1  PHIlllPS  1900  «  SI .  It*  *»SHINGIOt<  DC  20O3«__. 
Do  ■—. 

Oi  i!irziii!r™ir.zi..i~ — — ■ — 

to „. ^ :— ■ — •• ZZ!I 

to  ■Z"!""!.~""~-ZI™r. r " 

Bo  •-— ~ 

SAILy'wiII  lUWlPMHICH   1110  VtlMOHI  A«    N*  WASHINGTON  K  ^MS*^^;^^;;;;^--^;-^^!^- 
m»  CAWBEU  1  mm,  sunt  boo  UM  CONNICTICUT  »VtNU    nw  *««wt«  0C2m6„ 

SiwRI  AKireHNtR   1619  KASSACHUStnS  »rtNUt  NW  WASWNCIW  DC  20036     

SAUl  B  M«W«   1101  lilM  SIRttT  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20003         

RKMAIIO  I  WASS  1225  I9IH  St.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2003S 

Do  ' '— """ 

RICHARD  P  WHWN  2005  KASSACHUSfTTS  AVf    NW  WASWNGTON  DC  20036 

RICHARD  A  ALINf   65C  INWPfNDfNCl  AV(    S(  WASHINGTON  DC  20003        

SKbpf  i  WOIOAaIc    355  N  TiSI  STRltT   ,105  CMIP  HIU  PA  I70U 

AARl  R  AllNUlHOftR  541'  THfTFORO  PWCf  AltXANDRIA  VA  22310. 

WCHAEl  R  ALIPPfR  522  finH  AVtNUf  «W  YWIK  NV  10036  ,  _^  „i  v-iiS 

JOHN  I  mOCXO  in   I'Ol  PtNNSYlVANlA  AVI    NW  SUITt  1120  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ClfNN  ANAPP   "3  OARIMOUIH  AVf  SAN  CARIOS  CA  940/0  

JAWS!  KNtAK   2335  SOUTH  IIHAOt  SI  MIWG™?  «  "i??  ,    

ItFfRfYW  KNIGHI   1045  SANSORIf  SI  SAN  fRAHOSCO  CA  «1U  ,,^. ..-.~— ...- 

PtTlRi  ANIGHT   HOI  blHSIRtSI  NW   #400  WASHWGION  K  20005 

DAMtl  F  ANISf   195'  f  SIRtH  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  - 

ROHRT  I  ANGUS  IR    SUITE  4  201  UIO  GRANT  STRtH  MW"  03 1"™^-: — — — 

RUTH  t  AOMLl  SU1U  202  600  MARYLANO  AVENUf  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

THO«AS  G  AOBUS  sum  350  200C  «  ST    NW  '««SHINGION  DC  20006^    _—. 

BRAMfY  R  AOCH   1800  RttSS^CMUSEnS  AVt    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 -^ 

CtORa  W  AOCH   1010  WISCONSIN  AVt    NW   #800  WASHINGTON  DC ,20007, 


I  NATIONAl  fOOIBAU  ItACUt 

COLUMBIA  PttTURtS  INDUSTRItS  INC 

COUNOl  Of  STATf  HOUSING  AaNCIlS ._ - - 

COUNTY  Of  SUffOl^  NEW  YORK  .- -••• 

GROORY  MANUfACTURERS  Of  AMERICA.  INC 

INIERHATIONAl  GOID  CORPOflAIION  LIMITED ~ - 

H  K  POSTER  COMf  ANY.  INC    ^ -•■ 

I  REPUBLIC  NATBHAl  BANA  Of  «W  rOMl , • 

SEARCH  GROUP.  INC -■ • 

WMITOY  NATBIlAl  BANK  Of  NFW  ORLEANS     

.  I  ALLIANCE  Of  AKRICAN  USURERS  „, ,„  .— " 

COUNOl  Of  EUROPEAN  t  JAPANESE  NATIONAL  SHIPOWNERS  ASSN 

I  NATIOflAl  fORtST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANKS  -^- -^ 

1  DGA  INTL  INC  (FOR  DIR  INIl  AFf  Of  TW  GfN  Otl  FOR  ARMEMENIS)..^-...^. 

1  OGA  INIERNATlJitAL.  INC  ((OR  SOCltlf  NATIONALt  DETUOf  EI  Ot  CONST  Ot 
MOnURS  D  AVUIION) 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS  

COUNCIL  Of  ACIIVt  INOfPENDENI  OIL  i  GAS  PRODUCHS •- 

GENERAL  PUBLIC  l/TILIIItS  CORPORATION     

COLORADO  RWtR  BASIN  SALINITY  CONTROl  fORUM - -~ 

I  ROBERT  F  WILL      - ■■ ••• 

I  MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA 

t  I  OU  PONT  Ot  NEMOURS  (  00 — • 


Reovts 


ExpcmMures 


2.64500 

36000 

45(9.50 


50800 
8.40000 

10000 
2.15000 


PATRCAC  AOCH   i;:4MASSA£HUSinS  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2C036___^.^..^ 
PAUL  t  ROHL   IC  Pt«tN»  CO    INC   1301  AVtNUt  Of  IHt  AMCRKAS  NEW  YOIW  NY  10019 

SIANltY  t  AOLBt  IR    ;.'35  NEW  YORA  AVt    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006^ 

MICHAEL  S  AOltDA  SUITt  1050  1825  EYI  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006^^ 

AOWNERS  FORI  SCHltFtR  i  BOYER  U;6  F  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20008 - 

Do  , ■' — r_'!i~r~''^^ 

NICH(XAS  AOMWUS   1001  CONNtCTOI  AVf'   Nw'wASitwfONbc'im  

STEPHEN  AOPUW  815  16TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006        ^,^  ^  li,^^- - 

fUGENE  P  AOPP  SUITt  600  SOUTH  1120  20TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SltVtN  AOPPtRUO  1701  N  FT  MYtR  DRIVf  ARLINGTON  VA  22209^ _—_-. 

HORACt  R  HORNEGAY   1875  I  ST    NW   #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20006^ — ■ 

AINNEIHS  AOVACA  815  16TH  SI    NW   #;o«  WASHINGTON  DC  2JO06.         

HAN  M  AOVAIIC  SUITE  600  21  DUPONT  CMKLE  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 -• 

HANW  P  AOWALSAY  SUITE  500  1S28  L  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CHRIS  AOYANAGI   1702  WOOOMAN  DRIVE  MQEAN  VA  22101 - — 

PATRICIA  S  A02KX   1719  ROUTE  10  PARSIPPANY  Nl  07054 

S^"  \^  a"  Jll^TErffir  S.^Tl4  MERCHANTS  BANA  BLDG  8TH  *  LACASON  SIS  T0««  « 

66612 
JOSEPH  H  ARAMER 

STEPHEN  W  ARAUS   1850  A  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006    \.,-^j;^r,i^ 

RAYMOND  ROGER  ARAUSE  SUITE  2/00  1000  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  ¥*  22209 - 

lEFFRtY  ARAUSS  1350  PKXARO  DRIVE   #304  RXKVILLt  MO  20850 — — 

LAWRENCE  t  ARtlOER   1015  18TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036-    

DAWN  CARSW  PO  BOX  17402  DULLtS  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT  WASHINGTOH  K  20041 -- 

AROGER  COMPANY   1014  VINE  ST  aNONNATl  OH  45201 — 

lAMES  C  ARONE   1152  HASlfn  ROAD  PO  BOX  99  HASLETT  Ml  48840     ^-.i^j^ 

ANNE  M  ARONENBERG   1004  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AVENUE  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003 v-nr=s=;SS-«SS-i- 

IHtOOORt  GwSlER  tlYRITTS  PItlROWSAI  I  BRWtflELD  WATERGATE  600  BUILOINC  WASHINGTOM  X  20037.. 

ARTHUR  I  AROI^  2029  A  SIRttT  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006      ^  

A  H  ARUAE   1776  MASSACHUSETTS  AVtWJf.NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

LLOYD  R  AUHN   1725  DfSALtS  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

THOMAS  R  AUHN  410  FIRST  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  ^ii;vvi-s.-Sii^- ^ 

RONALD  H  AUNSAAI  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVtNUE  NW  #204  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

lUOITH  AUNOfSAY  530  BUSH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94108  _   

ESTER  AUR/  SUITE  412  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20001 „ 

DAMIL  M  AUSH,  1615  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20062 - 

GARY  lAY  AUSHNfR.  PO  BOX  3556  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 _ _- 

H(NRV  I  AUSS  IR    1426  lAOY  BIRO  DftM  MtttAN  VA  22101...    ..^.^..-^^.. 

jAMtS  M  AUS2A1  SUITE  700  SOUTH  1800  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

AUIAA  ROCA  i.  HUIE   1101  CONNEOICUT  AVtNUt  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  


I  lOCAHEED  CORPORAIWN       - ■ 

FRIENDS  Of  THE  EJLRIH 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANAS 

I  ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA    

!  COIORAOO  SAI  COUNTRY  USA  

I FARMCRS  EDUCATIONAL  8  CO  OPtRATIVt  UNION  Of  AMfRO. 

NATIONAl  PARKING  ASSOCIATION  

NATIONAl  RURAL  tlECTRIC  COOPtRATIVE  ASS* 

GROCERY  MANUfADURfRS  Of  AMERICA  INC __ .w 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TtltVISION  ASSN,  INC 

1«TH  CONG  DKT  fOR  (WLIft  AONITIES 

AMtRKAN  RiST  Of  ARCHITECTS -^ 

NATKMU.  COUNOL  ON  SYNTHETIC  fUElS  PROOUCTOt 

APU  MARINE  CORP -■•• 

COHMtTTEE  fOR  TITLE  XI  VESSEL  flNANONG _ ~ 

CROWLEY  MARITIME  CORP  AND  SUBSIDIARIES 

RIGRAM  CORPORATION - 

US  CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS  ASSN ~.... 

AfUK) - " 

UMON  PACIfC  CORP ■■■-■ 

AMERICAN  FEED  MANUFACTURERS  ASSH -• 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTE 

UWTIO  SUELWORAERS  OF  AMtR ;o;i-ii-i:-.Vi.;-;.,™_, 

wn  stnnius  i  hoilister  (for  miami  conservancy  obtrio  . 


7.62900 

"Tniiii 

"iiSoo 
SLSOtin 


97  39 
66545 


5.01923 
15.112  42. 

144  29 


1725 


1300 


THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRAQ  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 . 


TAn.  STtnWIUS  (  hoilister  (FOR  2IMPR0  CORP)        ,^^,„,, 
TAH  SnniNRJS  (  HOILISTER  (FOR  SHERWIN  WILLIAMS  COMPANY).. 

GTE  SPRINT  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP - 

WASHINGTON  ALIERNATIVlS  INC -■ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUf  AOURtRS - 

AMERICAN  LEGWN 

AMERICAN  PETROIEUM  INST ••■■- 


to 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  HTB  CORPORAIIONJ  _      _. ..» 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  lELECOMMUNKAinNS  USERS  COAIITK*) 

AMERICAN  COUNOL  OF  LIFE  INSURANO.  INC ~ 

TRW.  INC  -• 

M/ACOM,  INC  -^^jj, 

CONFERENCE  Of  STATE  BANA  SUPERVISORS  .„^  ii- 

WAUR  i  WASItWATtR  fQUIPMtNI  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  MC „.... 


ROSES.  INC  - 

0TI2ENS  fOR  A  NUaEAR  FRtEit 

PtRtCRINt  COftP  ,   ,,„, - 

NAIKWAL  SOCItlY  Of  PROftSSBNAL  tNGlNEERS    

HIGHWAY  USERS  FEDERATON  FOR  SAFETY  I.  MOBIUTT.. 

AEROSPAO  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  Of  AMERKA.  MC 

AMERICAN  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  COUNOl 

lAPANtSt  AMERCAN  OTIZENS  LEAGUE ™ 

SIERRA  CLUB  — 

AMERK>N  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMM 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  IHt  U  S      — 

AMtRlCAN  MWI  INSTITUTE     

AMERICAN  TRADE  AND  FINANCE  COMPANY 

DOW  OIEMICAL  USA  .;i:jii-" 

ASSOCIATION  Of  LOCAL  HOUSING  FINANCE  AGENCIES 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANA  OF  OMAHA 

HAVES  INC  

MfTROPOllIAN  ATLANTA  RAPID  IRANSil  AUTHORITY — 
RONALD  t  ROBINSON -.. 


3133 
80000 

„. „J. 

iobbod 

- 

3ii7»00 

3.S54I9 

ifoVuiod 

1,75511 

is'swiii' 
usooo 

3.24000 

2/500 

8.85639 

iin 

55926 

2267 

'  4.500.00               9006 
937.50               76  79 
600.00 

3.D8S02 
616  25 

290  25 
73318 

1.000.00 
2.50000 


AWAJAUIN  ATOLL  CORP  PO  BOX  5220  AWAIAIEIN  EBfYt  MARSHALL  ISIAN     ^,^  -j,  •■;i^  • 
LABORERS  INTL  UNION  Of  NORTH  AMERICA.  AflOO  905  16TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 

JOSEPH  L  LACH  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVtNUE.  NW.  #214  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JOHN  D  LACOPd  229  PENMSYIVANIA  AVtNUt.  SE  WASHINGION  X  20003 - 

BRUCE  C  lADO  IR    1/76  A  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

ROBERT  A  lAOIG.  SCOn  PUUA  PHILAOtlPHW  PA  19113 — — 

SANDRA  L  lAftVRt.  2500  RIVA  ROAD  St  AHUmiS  MO  21401 

lAAE  CAR«RS-  ASSN  915  ROOIEFELLtR  BIDG  ttEVtUND  OH  44113 

ROBtRI  LAMB.  2101  I  STRtn  N  W  WASHINGTON  K  20037        

V  AMI  LAMB  SWTt  515  1835  A  SIRttT  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


DAMOF  lAMBtRTM  311  fIRST  STRltT  NW  #/0O  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 . — 

DAVID  M  f  UWetRI  lOOO  POTORttC  STREO.  NW.  #302  SUTl  900  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 -™ - 

MARCY  IMBOUKNt.  ///  14TH  STRftT  NW  WASHINCTON  K  20005  - 

SK*E!!«iS?XESS^'^'J5Sii'«t^'S?^ 

VMGMU  A  lAMPUY.  1225  19TM  SIRtH.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  


1.500.00 

12.b750d 

1.25000 

397  75 

14.01800 
3.37500 
4.80000 
2.25000 

10.89996 
2.00000 
1.00000 
1J0200 


Do 


I  CHARltS  LANOGRAf   1333  NfW  HAMPSHIRt  AVtNUt  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

THOMAS  M  lANOIN  ONt  FRANAIIN  PIAZA  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19101 •-;.•—"-• 

LANDS  COHEN  SMGMAN  AND  RAUH.  1019  I9TH  STREET.  NW  #  500  WASHMGTON  OC  20036.. 

Do 

BROCA  R  LANORY   1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVtNUt.  *.  #1220  WASHIMGTON  DC  2003^^ 

Do  

AARIS  LANOSTROM.  510  N  EDISON  51  ARLINGTON  VA  22203 -. 

BRUa  ALAN  UINOY  2700  VIRGINIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 


MANVILLE  CORPORATION — — ~ 

EDS  CORPORATION - - 

MOTOROIA.  INC 

scon  PAPER  COMPANY - - 

NATIONWIDt  INSURANCE  CO  i  AfFIUATlS - 

AMIRICAN  PtTROUUM  INST  ' '       '  '   .~ 

AMtRKAN  ACADEMY  Of  ACTUARIES  — ~ 

NAI«NAl  ASSN  Of  INSURANCE  BROKERS..-.^. — •■ 

FIDERATION  EMPLOYMENT  t  GUIDANCE  SOML ~ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS •— 

ANHtUSf  RBUSCH  COMPANIES.  INC ■^ivii^.ii^;!^--^;; "  ■ 

NATIONAl  ASSN  Of  PfNSION  CONSULTANTS  I  AOMINBTRATORS.  WC 

DGA  INTERNATIONAl.  INC  (fOR  AIRBUS  RfOUSIRIE)  .^    .^™~v 

DGA  INTERNATUNAL  INC  (fOR  DIR  INTL  AFf  Of  THE  GfN  OfL  WR  WMEMtNTS) . 
DGA  INTtRNAIMNAU  INC  (FOR   SOOtt  NATIONALt  OETUDf  ET  0£  CONST   Of 
MOnURS  DAVIATION). 

DGA  RflfRNATIONAL.  INC  (FOR  SOfREAVIA) 

UBOtUf.  LAMB.  LEIBY  8  MACRAE - 

SMITM  ALINE  BECAMAN  CORP .^^. -^--^ — 

AMERICAN  SOOflY  Of  COMPOSE RS,  AUTHORS  6  PUBllSHtiS 

OOUNCR.  Of  OtEAIIVt  ARTISTS  LIBRARIES  t  MUSEUMS — 

Ilfl  PUYIRS  ASSOOATION 

NATIONAl  WATER  WflL  ASSN — • 

WATER  SYSTEMS  COUNOL „„ 

GtOTMtRMAl  RtSOURCtS  INTL.  MC — — 

lAioa 


16.50000 
1.05000 
1.500-00 


5.00000 

"wbod 


1.2SO.00 

'iVwooo 


2256 


1.500.00 

'i.'soo.'oo 

2JS4.S0 
500.00 


29020 


4.03936 
1.07507 

i'266»5 


1270 


404  59 
592  77 
3166 


28000 


62979 


10600 
27  04 


21.09179 


1600 
75031 


206  S2 


18315 

"mil 


156.85 
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Otgmuition  ot  Individual  Filing 


Do 

Do 

LANE  I EDSON.  PC.  SUITE  400  SOUfJi  im  U  ST.,  mi  WASHWETON  K  20036".! 

Oo 

Do " 

Do 

IMtl  t  MITTENDORf,  1750  A  SIRttT.  NW.  #126d  WAai'lNGiiw  DC  ilJOOJ":";!" 

Oo  . 


ALBtRI  f  im.  sum  537  1377  K  STRtn.^iWASHINGTONOC  26005 '"" 

Do 

RICHARD  F  lANf,  1957  E  STREET,  NW  WASHINGItJN  DC  20006 

ROBIN  W  LANIER,  1000  CONNECIICUI  AVf  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2M36 

WAYNE  R  LAPIERRE  JR     1600  RHODE  SIAND  AVt    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 ' 
aiFFORD  lAPlANTE.  ///  14TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005 
RtfO  f  LARSON.  8001  BRADOOOL  RUAD.  #600  SPRINGflflD  VA  22160  .    .  . 
lAMtS  lASAlA.  5025  WISCONSIN  AVENUf,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016.. 


MOAtl  LASH8R00K,  1600  RHOOt  BUND  AVtNUt.NW  WASHINGTON  DC  TOM 

LATHAM.  WATWNS  8  HILLS.  SUITE  1200  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVf ,  NW  WASHINGTON  dC26036'' 
Do 


LOUIS  F  UUN,  260  MADISON  AVf  NEW  YORK  NY  I00I6  

CHARLES  e  LAVIN  JR ,  1016  20TH  SIRfET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC"  20036    

WAN  H  UVOR,  195/  t  SIRttT,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006  "" " 

HENRY  I  lAWRfNCt,  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUf,NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006     ~ 

ERNESI  M  LE  SUtUR.  453  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUE,  St  WASHINGION  OC  20003  ". 

LfAD  ZINC  PRODUCfRS  COMMintt,  SUlIt  3415  120  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NV  10271 

LtAGUt  Of  CALIFORNIA  MILK  PROOUORS.  1225  8TH  SIRttT.  #385  SACRAMENTO  CA  95814 

LEAGUE  TO  SAVE  lAAf  TAHOE,  219/  lAAf  TAHOE  BLVO  PO  BOX  10110  SOUTH  UAE  TAHOE  CA  95731   

THOMAS  6  lEARY.  HOGAN  8  HARTSON  815  CONNECTICUT  AVtNUt.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

RICHARD  J  LEASE.  2145  BOISt  DRIVf  LAS  CRUCtS  NM  88001 ..  

LtBOfUf  LAMB  LtlBY  S  MACRAE.  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRt  AVf.  NW.  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  i'Obi*' 

Do _ "■"■ 

LECHNtRiBUiaVAGLPC.3idiaiufHSf^  

THOMAS  J  Ltt  JR.  PO  BOX  2628  HOUSTON  TX  77001 

LtlGHION  lEMOV  JACOBS  t  BUCKLEY,  SUITf  800  2033  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  ijc'  20036 

Do !!:."!Z"Z.Z"Z! 

Do"i;"";;izi;;z:i;;!zzi;~zzzzzzzz"z;;;;;;zzz"";;z;"Z"";""; 

HRRY  L  lMKU.  ONf  iHMiitt  ORdr  N^^^^ 

Do !.!!!!!!!!!!;ZZ! ' 

lOStPH  1  LEIT2ittR790b'4fHAVt  StA'mt  WA98i64 " 

tLI2ABtIH  IfMOND.  1111  19TH  STRftl,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 " 

lYNtnt  B  LtNARD,  1800  M  STRftl  NW,  #700S  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

DONNA  LENHOff.  SUITt  400  2000  P  SIRttT  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036     

PAUL  A  ltN2INI,  CHAPMAN,  DUFF  AND  PAUL  1825  I  STRftl,  NW.  #300  WASHiNGTOii  DCiiJOM 

OO-  


fmployci/Cliefil 


CRYOGtNIC  VACUUM  TfCHNOlOGY  CO. 

cityw' WTHiibRfl"'!! 

COUNOl  FOR  RURAL  HOUSING  AND  DtVf  LOPiitNT  ' 

GtNERAl  fLtCmiC  CRtDIT  CORP 

NATIONAL  IfASEO  HOUSING  ASSN 

GHK  COMPANIES 

INDEPfNDfNT  GAS  PROOUCfRS'  COMM 

MEDCOM-MIC 

PfOPlt  OPPOSD  TO  fNtiWY  LOBBY  .Pbirfi 

ASSOOAUD  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMEMCA... 

NATWNAl  RHAIl  MtROMNTS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  RfLf  ASSN  Of  AMtR 

GfNtRAL  ELfCTRK  CO 

NATIONAL  RIGHT  TO  WORK  COMM 
AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNION,  AFL«) 

NAIBNAL  RIFLt  ASSN  OF  AMER 

DRIFTWOOD  DAIRY 


WILSHIRt  TfRRACf  COOPfRAHVf  HOUSING  CORP 

AMERICAN  PAPtR  INST.  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  PlUMBING-HtAIING«)OllNG  (XINTRACIORS  ■ 
ASSOOATfD  GtNERAl  CONTRAaORS  Of  AMERICA     .     . 
AMtRlCAN  INST  Of  ARCHITECTS    ,, 
BtNEflOAL  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION  Of  AMtRICA"!™": 


BETTY  JANE  LEONARD,  PO  BOX  19109  GRffNSBORO  NC  2/4i'9 

EARL  I  LEONARD  JR  ,  PO  DRAWER  1/34  ATLANTA  GA  30301      

LAW  OFFICE  OF  JERRIS  LEONARD,  900  17IH  STRftT,  NW.  #1020  WASHINGTON' DCioiiOB' -" 

ROONfY  E  LEONARD,  2001  S  STREET,  NW.  #530  WASHINGTON  DC  20009  

CHARltS  LEPPtRI  JR ,  801  18IH  SIRttT,  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

LEflCH  i  CO.  INC.  1030  15IH  STREET  NW   #840  WASHINGION  DC  20005     

RICHARD  I  LESHER,  1615  H  SI ,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20062  

L'r;i*..1*1l^,?S?*  !^f'2  h  OPPENHflMER,  SUITE  1001  815  C(JNNECim'M:''lilw''WASH'lNGiW''K 
ROBERT  JOHN  LtVfRING.  1 730  M  ST  ,  NW,  #610  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

SR  LtVfRING,  100  MARYUND  AVtNUt,  Nt  WASHINGION  DC  20002         

BARBARA  W  ItVINt,  1015  15IH  STRftT  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

HARRY  lEVINt  JR  .  77/  14TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005  ' 

KtNNflH  S  ItVINt,  SUITt  220  1201  PiNNSVLVANIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGION  DC'2o604 

LtSLIt  LEVY  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  SIRttT.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001  

ROGtR  N  ItVY,  600  PtNNSYLVANIA  AVfNUt.  St,  #200  WASHINGTON  K2m3 

t  DAVID  LfWIS.  1401  WILSON  BtVD,  #205  ARLINGTON  VA  22209  " 

MCHAtl  R  LEWIS,  1133  I5IH  SI    NW  SUITE  640  WASHINGION  DC  20(105 

RICHARD  LEWIS,  1619  MASSACHUStnS  AVfNUt,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ! 

STUART  A  LfWIS,  SUITt  300  1919  PtNNSYLVANIA  AVt    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  26006 

Oo  

BURTON  LtWKOWlIZ,  1410  N  3R0  STRftl  PO  BOX  25489  PHOfNIX  A2  85662 ~ "" 

JOHN  F  LtYDtN.  815  16IH  STRftT  NW   #308  WASHINGION  DC  20006  "■" 

WILLIAM  J  LHOIA,  215  N  FRONT  STREET  COLUMBUS  OH  43215  - 

lUOITH  LICHTMAN,  SUITE  400  2000  P  STREET,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  266'36 "" — —-- 

HOWARD  S  LItBfNGOOO.  18/5  tYt  SIRttT,  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  OC  2666i8' ■"""" ' ■'■■ 

HtRBtRT  LIfBfNSON,  1604  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  ' "■"■ 

Oo " — 

SANDRA  COHfN  UEBERMAN,  17/5  K  STRftT  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20666 ' 

WILLIAM  C  LItNISCH,  238  lOTH  SI ,  St  WASHINGION  DC  20O03  

DUKt  R  LIGON.  1575  fYt  SIRttT,  NW,  #510  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 


BUSINfSSROUNOTASU.. 


EDISON  f LfCTRIC  INSIITUTt 

SHIPPING  CORP  OF  BIOIA.  LTD 

UNOBmfliniRS  AT  UOYD-S  LONDON 

NAinW.  ASSN  OF  POUCt  0RGANI2AII0NS ' 

FNTEX  IC 

ADHtaVtiSEAlANI  COUNOL  INC  !II"I!;;;iI " 

AMtRlCAN  ASSN  Of  NURSf  ANESTHtTSTS. "'" 

AMtRlCAN  DENTAL  ASSISTANTS  ASSN 

CITY  t  REGIONAL  MAGAZINE  ASSN 

aOROX  COMPANY 

fXPRfSS  FOODS  CO .  INC " 

ffOfRATION  Of  APPARfl  MANUFACTURtRS " " 

GENERAL  ATOMIC  CO  "" 

GENERAL  RISTRUMENI  CORPORATION _ 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURtRS  Of  AMfRICA  INC 

INTRAOCULAR  ItNS  MFRS  ASSN 

MUTUAL  SAVINGS  CENTRAL  FUND.  INC 

NATIONAL  GLASS  DEALERS  ASSN 

SAVINGS  BANKS  ASSN  Of  MASSACHUSETTS 

WHEY  PRODUCTS  INST 

AMERICAN  SHRIMPBOAI  ASSOCIATION 

MARINE  CONSTRUCTION  i  DESIGN  CO  Z" 

BOGLE  &  GATES  (FOR  PACIFIC  SfAFOOD  PHOCtSSORS  fSSH)  ".'.".'.'. 

PORT  Of  SEAITLf 

SIMPSON  TIMBffi  CO "Z 

fOISON  fLfCTRIC  INSTITUTf _ „.  "" 

DOW  CHEMICAL  CO,,  

WOMEN  S  LEGAL  DEFENSf  FUND ]. 

CHR  BJEILAND  4  CO .  INC "" 

INOUSIRIAl  SIDERURGICA.  INC 

UNIFI,  INC 

COCA/XXA  COMPANY 

KANSAS  CORPORATION  COMMMISSION ._.    ..   '  "" 

COMMUNITY  NUTRITION  INSTITUTE  

PROafR  8  GAMBLE  MANUFACTURING  CO "..'.".'.'.' ". 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  Of  THE  US _ 

FINNIGAN  CORPORATION 

OIREO  SEllING  ASSOCIATION ' 

US  COMMinEE  FOR  IHt  OCEANS 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HfALTH  ASSN _ 

GENERAL  ElEaRIC  CO 

JOSEPH  SEAGRAM  i  SONS  INC  


Receipt  fjipendrturR 


600.00 

'am'.'oo 

"iiffiiri 


15000 
1,12500 

ijmoo 


1.00000 
522  50 
335.00 


2,500.00 

"■'Mif'ss 


14,218.53 

■"Ks'iid 


11,25000 


3,023.25 


ROSS  W  LILlAlfD,  2100  CHARIfRBANK  CfNItfl  KANSAS  CITY  MO  64105 

RICHARD  A  LIILQUISI,  SUITt  500  1090  VtRMONT  AVt    NW  WASHINGION  "6c"2666'5 

DIANt  PALMER  LILLY,  1200  PtAVtY  BUILDING  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  554/9  "■ 

EDWARD  J  LINCOLN,  1000  CONNfCTICUI  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 "       

STEPHEN  R  LINDAUER.  195/  E  STREET,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20515  

KATHLEEN  M  IINEHAN,  1025  CONNECIICUI  AVt ,  NW.  #/00  WASHINGTON  Dli'ioo'i'e "■" 

tLENA  UNTHICUM,  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVf.  NW,  #/00  WASHINGION  DC  20036         -"" 

RON  M  LINTON,  SUITt  200  1015  18TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  

LINTON,  MItLDS,  RflSlfR  8  COnONE,  LTD.  SUITf  200  1015  18TH  ST ,  NV»  WASHINGTON  DC  MOM 

Oo 

to::i;!:;zzz;;;;;;iz!zzzz;;;z!i;;zzzzz!;z;""z;!;z;i;;;"":;;;;";"; 


AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMM 

INDEPENDENT  INSURANCE  AGENTS  OP  AMERICA.  INC 

SOOflY  Of  AMERICAN  WOOD  PRESERVERS  INC 
INTtRNATIONAL  LONGSHOREMEN  S  &  WARE HOUSf MfN  S  UNION.. 

AMtRlCAN  PULPWOOD  ASSN 

MANUFACTURtRS  HANOVtR  CORP 

NATIONAL  BANK  Of  DfTROIT 

SAMARITAN  HtALTH  SfRVKI L 

PUBLIC  EMPIOYEE  DfPARTMtNT,  AFLflO 

COLUMBUS  AND  SOUTHfRN  OHK)  fltaRIC  0) 

WOMfNS  LfGAl  DtffNSf  FUND 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTE 

NATWNAl  SMALL  BUSINESS  ASSN _ 

SMALL  BUSINESS  LfGISlATIVf  COUNOl 

INVfSTMfNT  COMPANY  INSIITUTt 

NATIONAL  PARKS  «  CONSf  RVATION  ASSOOATKIN . 


1.50000 

■soo'od 
"i'oiio'oo' 

75000 
1.50000 
1,00000 
12000 
40000 
125.00 
17655 


1004 
1J906O 


lOM 
2S000 


24699 
66.96 


6.55091 

7.701  08 

7002 


1200 
1700 


IJ37.00 


6663 


L$56.00 


CORCORAN   HARDtSTY   WHYIt   HEMPHILL   t   LIGON,  P'c' ■(ro(»"''liiiW» ''SOOriii 

RfSOURCfS.  LID). 
SIINSON  MAG  &  FIZZfLL  (FOR  FARMLAND  INDUSTRItS.  INC)  ... 

atXIBLt  PACKAGING  ASSOOATION    

NORWtST  CORPORATION .        

JAPAN  tCONOMIC  INSIITUTt  Of  AMERICA '....'.'.. 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

GULF  OIL  CORP 

ALLIfDCORP ": ■" 

DfNVER  IfCHNOLOaCAl  CtNTtR T ~ "'" 

AMBASSADOR  BRlDGf  CO """ 

CITY  GAS  COMPANY 

COUNOL  OF  POLLUTION  CONTROL  FINANCiNG  AGENCIES 

IOWA  OtPARIMtNI  OF  IRANSPORIAIION 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  DISTRICT  POWfR  CO,  

MADISON  GAS  8  ELtCTRIC  CO 

MfTROPOllTAN  SANITARY  OISTRO  Of  GRfATlR  CtHCACb  

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  URBAN  FLOOD  MANAGfMfNT  AGINOES     ..  

NORIHtRN  STATES  POWER  CO 

OREGON  DEPT  Of  TRANSPORTATION,  ,  ,  

STATE  Of  IL  DEPI  Of  TRANS.  DIV  Of  WATER  RES 

STATE  Of  IL  DEPT  Of  TRANSPORTATION  ,  „ 

SUPERIOR  WATER,  LIGHT  t  POWER  CO ™.  . .         "'Z 

WISCONSIN  ELECTRIC  POWfR  CO „..  .  .  _    ' 

WISCONSIN  FUEL  AND  LIGHT  CO '.".'."'.". "" " 


12740 
UOOOO 


30000 
12000 
634  50 
23000 
97/50 

6.82500 

15.925  /7 

20000 

9.73300 


'l6ii.W 

"mio 


1000/ 
71295 
62.50 
7341 


1.77017 


26098 


50000 
40000 


3,47176 


14)3  50 

30.00000 
5.62500 


22440 


43500 
U7700 


22.57 


14.50 


10000 


800.00 


2.07000 
1000  00 

13600 
7.50000 
4.19600 

60800 
1.39500 

74100 
5.25000 
1.62500 
3,00000 
2.677  00 
7.70800 

43/00 
4.475  OC 

26600 


10900 


6133 


27395 


1526 
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0|ini:iMii  o>  mtxdui  Fwg 


EmpUyci/Chent 


Do 
Do 
D> 
Dl 

Oo 


FRAKIS  S  UPSCOM  64i  PtWNSVlVAIKA  »««){  St  «»SHIIIGTW  K  ?000i 

KOmSi'g  LITSCHEUT   l.M  .5IH  ST    NW  9TH  HOOR  **SHINCICt>  K  2C036  - -■ , 

CMMUS  B  L  Ri  sSlf  Mi  600  >««»UWO  Avf    SW  WASHtKGIOH  OC  20021  ■^•- 

!w  uniff«iO  !>o '  si«n  hh  »m  «(«s«iiigion  dc  ?ooo5    _.-. ■■■ • 

lUKTnS  IWRWIlW  ttSKWIION   iOl  f  Umm  BIVO  MHSAS  CH  »  W  61111  

Do  ■• " 

Do  ■ — """"ii!r!!ZI""""""" 

lOBtt'wviHS  .1  L»i»ONi  ;  .--isrsH'  N*  .:Miiii®n«CT»'tic'?Mb5 

PWl  iOClCllO    -^  lOUlSIANA  AvtSUl    NW  W^HlNLtW  DC  ''OOJj.,^  „  „Jii 

HOe  RM  \OCKHMT  )R    »'■  .  *NUM  PIA'*  *«'  S*  •«H»jGI»  DC  200» 

up,.ux««oD ..  NORTH  ^..^0.  ST  -sToTkIo^T'  :::;:r:r "-"■:: 

.t.fS  <:i  >li«  WASHINGTm  K  29036 

A  »OWl  "lY  lOCll  

•..«»  tlY  iOi'i  - 

I  SUITE  .'11  WASMINGTW  DC  2003it-. 


WS  lO»GR'^ 

LAI*0»CS 

AUU««  L 

THUMAS  i) 

lOHM  M    (nilWUIST   10:5  OTWlCIttl  »vt 

UWM  100«HS  J19  !»  HtlSWi  STREII  WHIItttOK  VA  iZJOj 

lome own (EuHMi t mmk.  2020 » s)  nm kmshmuoh oc iim. 


Do 
Dc 

Dc 
Oo 


SUSAII  )  laOW   19V  E  STRtlT  HW  «Aa«l«GT»  DC  MJ« 

lOTO  Vtf  %.  vOTO  1120  .'PTH  ST    HIK  WASWNGTQII  OC  2403*...... ^ 

Db  ~-- 

PWUP  I  I0«t  iO  BROADWAY  WW  YOW  NY  liOOl^  .«ii^^™Sr-iiiSi' 
ROKRT  B   iOSCM  ft    !;!<•  N{*  HAKPSHIRE  AVE    N*  WASWUGTO*  K  2M« 

CUWtW  I  lOUlS   :i01  IS'H  SI    N*  YKASWUCTOII  oc  .'0036 

lAMlS  f   LOWTT   1801  »  ST    NW  KIASHINCIWl  OC  :OflCii  ; 

KMY  «  10««IAI.  SUITE  )00  1025  dmCTCUT  AVE  .••**«««:(»  DC  , 

SmiDKIOWRIE   n:0  CaiNJCTICUT  AVf    >••  •ASHINCTON  oc  20034 

DOMID  C  lueiC«   l^'f  f  STREET  NW  l»ASHtllGT»  K  2000^     . 

MIS  f«OD«  M  lUCAS   '6»fl  I  ST    WK  WASWKGTW  K  20036    

P{IE»  I  lUClANO  HJ!  i^IM  STREET  NW  YKASHtHCTOH  OC  20003  .._ 

*iu.Ai»  >  ijomx  SR  p  a  EK)«  jjj:  vwciwa  beach  va  23155 

SYLVESTER  LUHS  i\i  COWCIfflJT  Art.  Mr  «*SMtNGTO«  OC  20M»,.„ 

Oo  — 

De  . . 

LUmEIMiKS  WJTUAl  CASUAlUr  COKPANV  iWiC  OHM  kWMJ.'IZ!!! 

mTW  r  LUNCH  :0i9  A  ST    NW  dASWKGTOtl  OC  20006    

lUW  i  OBWN  16:5  f»t  ST    m  dASHINGTOtl  K  2000t      — 

J  '*  I  STRfET  N«r  #'00  WASH«CIO».  DC  20008.. ..' 

■NTRAl  UPWSSWAY   #500  DAIUISTX  7H3J.. 


:003i. 


CWtlSIUtfl  !  IL'NP 
ROBERT  C 
m  FLfTCHi- 
JOMNC  l-'- 
IIWIHY  P    LiNt  • 
M  A  COM  iNC   : 
TIWTHY  IWCCAR'- 
ANTHONY  R  MACCHiA 
RUSSELL  MACClEERY 
IAC>  A  MACOONALD 


MUTH  ?3R0  SIRfEI  AHJNGTON  «  22207.. 

•.H  «AShlNCTON  OC  20O»2 

•ILSON  BL'fl)  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

.:    «i:01  ROCAVllLE  HO  20*50 

•         •m   #300  WASHMGrON  K  20OO« _ 

jOhN  V9\i\  NEW  YORK  NY  10038     - 

\]'i'-  L  i'    NY»  *ASHINGION  K  20005       -  ,.._...^~.., 
I9C.  N  fCRT  MEYER  ORIV!   #302  ROSSIYN  V*  2720J 


WISCONSIN  GAS  CO 

WISCONSIN  NATURAL  GAS  CO  — 
WISCONSIN  POWER  i  LIGHT  CO. . 
WISCONSIN  PUBLIC  SERVIQ  CORP 
WISCONSIN  SOUTHERN  GAS  CO 

NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOOETY 

UNION  TUAS  PtTROLEUM  COUP.... 
I  M  S  CORPORATION _ 

EDISON  ElEORIC  INSTITUTE    .... 

ETHYl  CORPORATION  ^■- 

UBA,  INC  

EORO  MOTOR  CO _ 

NATIONAL  TIRt  DUUiRS  I  DEIHWEB  ASSM. 

ROCKWELL  INTl  

ATLANTIC  RICHflELO  CO  

GRAY  ANOCORIPANY  ,F0«  COMMONWEALTH  0*  PUERTO  RICOi 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY  |fOR  RAM/I  A  DALLOUl)         „^  ^  ,^„, 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  ELECTRONIC  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  Of  KMN) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  REPUBLIC  OF  TURMY.        

GENERIC  PHARMAauTCAL  INDUSTRY  ASSN 
INTERNATIONAL  BROIHERHOOO  0(  TEAMSTERS 
T(NN(CO  INC 
MOTOR  VEHiaE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  OF  TH{  US    »C 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN  ,  ;:,   _ 

MOTOR  VtWCU  MANUfACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  Of  THl  US,  RK. 
AMERICAN  HARDWARE  MANUfAOURERS  ASSN 


WESTVACO  CORPORATION     

MANVILLE  CORPORATION 

NATIONAl  PARKS  &  CONSERVATION  ASSN 

ASSOCIATION  Of  SmiMINOUS  CONTRAOORS 

CLASSROOM  (PERMOICAlj  PUBLISHERS  ASSN 

INDUSTRIAL  DIAMONO  ASSN 

0PTK>1  MFCRS  ASSN 

TEXTILE  RENTAL  SERViaS  ASSN  Of  AMERICA 

ASSOCIAItO  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA 

BOWATER  NORTH  AMERICA  CORPORATION 

CONTINENTAL  GRAIN  COMPANY 

FEOEUnON  Of  AMERICAN  CONTROlLfO  SHIPPING 

AMERICAN  DREDGING  CO    ET  Al 

PEICAN  TERMINAL  CORP  t  PORT  Of  GALVESTON 

NATBNAl  son  DRINK  ASSN - 

!  WESTINCMOUa  ELtaSIC  COUP 

GmfOlCORP  - 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN „„.- 

:  BUfFAlO  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA ,_.—.. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 
TRANSPORTATION  INSTITUTE 
AR8A  LiaNSEES  ASSN 
CRAMER  HABER  t  LUKtS  PC 
CRAMER.  HABER  t  LUKIS  PC 
OMMER  HABER  HUNS.  PC 
CRAMER  HABER  ILUUS  PC 


MIRIAM  A  MACOONAIO   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW   #1010  WASHIWTON  OC  20C36 

lAMES  E  MACK  9005  CONGRESSIONAl  COURT  POTOMAC  MO  20854.  

Do  

lAHES  H  MACK  "Wl  WESTPARK  OR  MaEAN  VA  22102 

THOMAS  L  MACK  ?0  BOX  19  PALO  VEROE  A2  85313 —^ — — 

MARK  I  MACKEY   1/75  »  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  -._ 

MAROIM  MACRAE   1800  K  ST    NW   #9:0  WASHINCIONOC  20006^^^ 

J  LYNN  MAOOOX  SUITE  1201  170C  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

LEIGH  U  MAOOUX  3600  NORTH  3fTH  ROAD  ARLINGTON  VA  22207 ; ■— 

SUSAN  MAGAW  PO  BOX  3556  WASHINGTON  OC  20007      .. -— 

CHARLES  MAGUIRE   3315  P  STREET  NW   #906  WASHINGTON  0C2O03S  ...... 

FRANCIS  E  MAGUIRE  IR    1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036^ 

W  TERRY  MAGUIRE  BOX  1/107  DULLES  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT  WASHINGTON  DC  20011 .. ™- 

DAVID  L  MAHAN   1225  19TH  MREEI  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2003b  ...._ 

Dc  — — — ~ ■ — 

THOMAS  D  MAHER.  1775  K  STREHNW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  ..— — 

lOHNF  MAHONEY   1101  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 — 

TERENO  P  WMIONY   1825  K  STREET  NW  #807  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 -~ 

MICHAEL  C  MAIBACH  1850  K  STREH  NW  #925  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - — 

ROBERT  L  MAIER  SUITE  1000  900  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

rrHSNY^^F^L^EY^iiR^^rSSSIS^^^  1775  PENNSnVANuM:*  sunt  .000  ««*^ 

DC  70006  ' 

ANORE  l*USO«PIERRE  1115  VERMONT  AVENUE   NW,  #1010  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 , — 

DAWO  MAlllNO.  815  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ^ ■• 

)  WKSON  MAllOY  IR    1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  2u006 . . 

KURT  L  WIMCREN  1000  ;6TM  STREET  NW   #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MARY  JO  MAIONE   1735  NEW  YORK  A«    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006        - 

ROBERT  H  MAIONEY  190  LENfANT  PIA2A  EAST  SW  WASHINGTON  K  20021  

NULMM  R  MAIONI.  3900  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016      _^-~r^ 

■MMAOE  FIBER  PRODUCERS  ASSN  'NC  SUITE  310  1150  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CARTER  MANASCO  5932  CHE5TERBRO0K  RO  MCLEAN  VA  22101  .   ^.^■■.i-;.iii 

iKlAn,  PHEire^  KHWN8ERG  1 TUNNEY  SUITE  200  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20038 


Dl.. 

So 

Do 


MANCHESTER  ASSOCIATES.  LTD    1155  15TH  ST.MF  SIM  1010  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  ... 

mSiriL^^Setmnm  himk  3»s  G«a  sntn.  nh  wstRNCKM  k  noo;.. 


(FOR  CANAVERAL  PORT  AUTHORITY) 

;FOR  CITY  Of  MIAMI) 

iFOR  DADE  COUNTY) 
(FOR  REPUBLIC  Of  GABON). 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  Of  PSOfESSlONAL  ENGINEERS 
KDERATION  OF  AMfPlCAN  CONTRO'.IEO  SHIPPING 

PENNSYLVANIA  POWER  1  LIGHT  CO 

UNITED  TECHNOLOGIES  CORPORATION..., 

CENERGY  EXPLORATION  CO  ^ 

ASSOCIATION  Of  GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTANTS.. 
CITI2ENS  CHOICE   INC 
ROADWAY  EXPRESS  mC 

■OTOR  VEWUE  MANUfACIURERS  ASSOOAIIOi  Of  THE  U  S 

COfFEE  SUGAR  t  COCOA  EXCHANGE  INC  

NATIONAL  TIRE  DEALERS  4  RETREAOERS  ASSM 

BEVERLY  ENTERPRISES  INC 
■ETROPOllTAN  INSURANa  COS 
NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MIRROR  MfGRS 
PEANUT  BUmR  I  NUT  PROCESSORS  ASSN 
NATIONAL  MACHINE  TOOl  BUILDERS  ASSN. 
BECMTEL  POWER  CORPORATION 

IMSTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE ...- 

lANKAMERICA  CORPORATION 

CHEVRON  USA.  INC    

QRTAINTEED  CORP    

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 
MERRILL  LYNCH  k  CO  INC 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN    

AMERCAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSN 

OGA  INTERNATWNAL  INC   (FOR  AIRBUS  INOUSIRtf) 

DGA  MnRNATIONAL,  INC   (FOR  SOFREAVU) 

WVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 

AMERICAN  MEDCAl  ASSN 

NATIONAl  BROADCASTING  CO,  INC. 

CATERPNiAR  TRAaOR  CO 

KAISER  ALUMINUM  k  CHEMK>L  CORP 

FIRST  WISCONSIN  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  MILWAUKEE 

AUMKE  Of  AMERICAN  INSURERS 
MOUSTRIAL  UMON  DEPT  AFLCIO 

EASTMAN  CHEMKALS  DIVISION 

BETHUHEM  STEEL  CORPORATCN  ..„. 

AMERICAN  INST  Of  ARCHITECTS 

TENNECO  INC 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN. 

NATIONAL  COAL  ASSN 
ALLIED  TUBE  I  CONDUIT  CORP 

BM  CORPORATION  

RAUfMAN  K  BROAD  INC 

■ANUfACTURERS  HANOVER  LEASING  CORPORATION 

NATIONAL  INVESTMENT  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORAIW 

NORTHROP  CORP  

NORTHWEST  ALASKAN  PIPELINE  CO 

SOUTHERN  CAlfORNIA  RAPID  TRANSIT  DISTRKT 

NISSAN  MOTOR  COMPANY  LTD  __     ^^;    -^^vii;- 

GMY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  AMERICAN  IRON  I  STEEL  MSIITUTE) 

GMV  AW)  COMPANY  (FOR  JOINT  MARITIME  CONGRESS) 

GMY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  MUTUAL  INSURANa  COALITION).. 


February  2,  1984 
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Orginizalioii  a  Individual  Filing 


Oo.. 
Do.. 

Do 


FORBES  MANN   11128  TURTLE  BEACH  ROAD  LOST  TREE  VILLAGE  NORTH  PALM  BEACH  FL  33408 _. 

RICHARD  J  MANNIX.  195  MONTAGUE  ST  BROOKLYN  NY  11201 

LYMHIA  MANSFIELD,  SUITE  520  600  MARYLAND  AVE ,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20021 

ARMANO  G  MANSON,  1090  VERMONT  AVE.  NW  STE  1100  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  INST,  1715  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY,  #511  ARUNGTON  VA  22202 _ 

MARCH  FOR  LIFE,  INC,  PC  BOX  2950  WASHINGTON  DC  20013 

CHARLES  I  MARCH,  1800  M  ST,  NW,  SUITE  700  SOUTH  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

R  V  MARIANI.  815  16TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MARITIME  INSTITUTE  FOR  RESEARCH  i  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT.  SUITE  600  1133  15TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC 
20005 

RICHARD  P  MARREY,  729  15TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

E  VERNON  MARKHAM  III,  2121  K  STRll!   NW,  #830  VYASHINGION  DC  20037 , 

LAWRENa  C  MARKIEY,  PO  BOX  3518  ANCHORAGE  AH  99501 

NATHAN  FRED  MARKS,  685  N  W  8TH  STREET  GRESHAM  OR  97030 

LUTHER  A  MARKWART  SUITE  1019  1156  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „ 

JOHN  C  MARLIN  307  W  NEVADA  UR8ANA  IL  61801 „ 

HOWARD  MARlOWt.  815  16TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

CHALMERS  H  MAROUIS.  3130  BLAIR  RD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22011 „ 

Do 


Do. 


lOHN  MARSH,  100  OAKVIEW  DRIVE  TRUMBULL  a  06611 

C  TRAVIS  MARSHALL.  1776  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

DAVID  0  MARTIN,  NORTH  LAKE  SI  NiENAH  Wi  54956 

DONALD  N  MARTIN.  DONALD  N  MAItTllil  i  COMPANY  INC  188  MADISON  AVI.  NEW  YORK  NY  10022.. 

FRED  )  MARTIN  )R    1800  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  , 

)AMfS  D  MARTIN,  4600  72ND  AVENU!  LANDOVER  HILLS  MD  20784 

JOHN  M  MARTIN  JR ,  6909  FORI  HUNT  ROAD  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22307 

Do 


KATHERINE  E  MARTIN,  412  FIRST  SI ,  SE,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

LARRY  K  MARTIN,  1150  17TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

STEPHEN  I  MARTIN,  HARTFORD  PIAZA  HARIFORU  CT  06115 

lAMES  C  MARTINELLI,  ;(125  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20036... 
VUMA  S  MARTINEZ.  612  S  FLOWER  STREET,  5IH  FLOOR  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90017 


EmptoyB/Oiem 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  CO) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  REPUBLIC  OF  TURKEY) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  USERS  COALlfJOli).. 

LTV  CORPORATION 

BROOKLYN  UNION  GAS  CO 

GPU  SERVia  CORPORATION ...._ 

BELL  AEROSPACE  TEXTRON „ _. 


DOW  CHEMICAL  CO 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY.  AIRIINE  &  STEANBHIP  CLERKS .. 


ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  &  CONTRACTORS.  INC.. 

STEPHENS  OVERSEAS  SERVICES  INC  

CHUGACH  ELECTRIC  ASSN,  INC 


AMERICAN  SUGARBEET  GROWERS  ASSN 

CENTRAL  STATES  RESOURCE  CENTER 

AFL-CIO 

AGENa  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  TELEVISION 

CHIIDRENS  TELEVISION  WORKSHOP 

NATIONAL  ASSN  FOR  PUBLIC  TELEVISION  STATIONS.. 

RAYMARK  CORPORATION 

MOTOROLA.  INC 

KIMBERLY<:LARK  CORP „ 


ERNEST  MARTY,  85  RIDGE  ST  NORTH  SIDNEY,  NSW  2060  AUSTRALIA 

JUDITH  MARri   85  RIDGE  ST  NORTH  SYDNEY  NSW  2060  AUSTRALIA 

JOSEPH  J  MARTYAJl   12IH  FL   1100  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

MARYLAND  SAVINGS  SHARE  INSURANCE  CORP ,  901  NORTH  HOWARD  STREET  BALTIMORE  MD  21201 . 
MIKE  M  MASAOKA,  SUITE  520.  THE  FARRAGUT  BIDG  900  17TH  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.... 
Oo .    . 


BANKAMERICA  CORPORATION 

COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE  CORPORATION 

FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE    

JEWELRY  INDUSTRY  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE „ _... 

ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICAN  RAILROADS        

MAN-MADE  FIBER  PRODUCERS  ASSN,  INC 

'  HARIfORO  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO 

ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANTS  WC 

MUNGEfi  lOLLES  &  RICKERSHAUSER  (FOR  SPANISH  MTERNATIONAl  COMMUNICA- 
TION CORP) 


Do 

Do,. 

Do, 


W  A  MASON.  PC  BOX  2II06  SHREVEPORT  lA  71156 ..„....,. 

ION  G  MASSEY.  610  POYDRAS  STREET,  #318  NEW  ORLEAN  W  70130 

JAMES  D  MASSIE  1015    IglH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WILLIAM  F  MASSMANN.  PO  BOX  225086  DALLAS  TX  75265 

RICHARD  D  MAIHIAS,  SUITE  901  1660  L  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 _ 

CHARLES  0  MAHHEWS.  SUITE  700  1050  17TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 .... 

JOHN  W  MATTHEWS.  815  16IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ROBERT  A  MATHEWS   700  NORTH  FAIRFAX  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314  

JOANNE  E  MAHiACE,  1211  CONNECIlCUI  AVE    NW,  #802  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „... 

CI18ERI  MATiax  815  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WILLIAM  C  MATTOX   1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  #701  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

MARSHALL  I  MAT2,  BARNEH  i,  ALACIA  1000  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007.. 
Oo 


Oo.. 


CV  S  RV  MAUDLIN  1511  K  STREET,  NW,  #535  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

ANTHONY  F  MAUIilELLO,  NEW  YORK  STATE  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  150  STATE  STREET  ALBANY  NY  12207.. 

THOMAS  H  MAXEOON  KENTUCKY  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  612  A  SHELBY  STREET  FRANKFORT  KY  40601 

ALBERT  E   MAY,  1625  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JAMES  C  MAY   700  ANDERSON  ROAD  PURCHASE  NY  10577 " 

WALTER  R  MAY,  7004  PARK  TERRACE  DRIVE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22307 

ARNOLD  MAYER,  1775  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

MAYER,  BROWN  4  PLAO,  888  I7IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Oo 


UNION  CARBIDE  CORP.. 


Do, 
Do  , 
Dc 
Do 


C  H  MAYER,  INC.  SUITE  701  3121  NORTH  CAUSEWAY  BLVD  METAIRIE  lA  70O02 - 

JEFFREY  G  MAYS,  SUITE  lOOE  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

WILLIAM  I  MCAULIFFE  JR  ,  1828  L  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

LARRY  D  MCBENNEn,  15TH  4  M  STREETS  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 „.. „  .  . 

ANN  MCBRIDE,  2030  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 .....  

MKHAEL  J  MCCABE,  ALLSTATE  PIA/A  NORTHBROOK  IL  60062 ,. „ 

JOHN  A  MCCAHILL,  1250  CONNECTICUT  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON '(JC '20036 """T.'.!!!!!!*!'.'" ""  " 

KATHERINE  S  MCCARTER,  1015  bTH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 _„ _     .. 

CAROLYN  KIM  MCCARTHY   7901  WESTPARK  DRIVE  MClWN  VA  22102 

JAMES  R  MCCARTHY   1220  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

lOHN  C  MCCARTHY  JAY  STONE  ANO  ASSOCIATES  INC  412  FIRST  STREET.  SE,  #50  WASHINGTON  OC  20003.. 

Do 

Do 

MCCARTY  NOONE  4  WILLIAMS,  SUITE  3306  190  LENFANT  PIA2A  EAST,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  200'2i 

MICHAEl  A  MCCIEIIAND,  1200  ONE  MAIN  PLACE  DALLAS  TX  75250 

ROBERT  MKLORY  BAKER  4  MCKEN2IS  815  CONNErilCUI  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MaiURE  4  IROnER,  SUITE  600  1100  CONNECTK^UT  AVE ,  NW  W.ASHINGION  K  20036 

Do _ 


AMERICAN  JAPANESE  TRADE  COMM 

JAPAN  TELESCOPES  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

NISEI  LOBBY 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES,  USA,  INC 

WEST  MEXICO  VEGETABLE  DISTRIBUTORS  ASSN 

SOUTHWESTERN  ELECTRIC  POWER  CO 

APACHE  CORP „ 

FERTILIZER  INSTITUTE _.. 

OR  PEPPER  CO ; 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS  INC. _ _.. 

NATIONAL  OCEAN  INDUSTRIES  ASSN 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILWAY,  AIRLINE  4  STEAMSHIP  CLERttS.. 

RAILWAY  PROGRESS  INST 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY,  AIRLINE  4  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS.. 

EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  US 

AFFILIATED  FOOD  PROCESSORS.  INC _ 

AMERICAN  BAKERS  ASSN „ 

PLASTICS  MANUFACTURING  CO 

BRASS  AND  BRONZE  INGOT  INSTITUTE 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST _.... 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

COUNCIL  OF  AMERICAN  FLAG  SHIP  OPERATORS 

PEPSICO.  INC _._ 

YELLOW  FREIGHT  SYSTEM  INC 

UNITED  FOOD  4  COMMERCIAL  WORKERS  INTL  UNWN 

AEROSPACE  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  OF  AMERia,  INC ......... 

COMDISCO.  INC 

ERISA  INDUSTRY  COMMIHEE 

GATXCORP .„. 

JMB  REALTY  CORP _. 

TRANSCANADA  PIPELINES  ITU _ 

LANGHAM  ENERGY  CC 

AMERICAN  OPTOMETRIC  ASSN 

AMERICAN  LAND  TITLE  ASSN „... 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  U5. _ 

COMMON  CAUSE 

ALLSTATE  ENTERPRISES.  INC 

ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COS 

US  OLYMPIC  COMMITTEE    _ _ 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSN 

NATIONAL  MACHINE  TOOL  BUILDERS'  ASSN , 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST : _„ , 

LOUISIANA  WORLD  EXPOSITION,  INC ....... 

MELAMINE  CHEMICALS,  INC .., 

STATE  OF  LOUISIANA „ , 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGISTS.. 


R«ce<its 


8400 


1.140.00 
2.7(000 


26.87317 

'  i.'iiiobo 


usooo 


1SJ2140 


60000 


1.S00.00 


95  23 

2.00000 

10000 


Expenditures 


5.00 


64S.27 


SOOOO 
28.772iO 


4.400.00 
13.25509 


1.22161 


22159 


15000 


3975 


3.63888 
17030 


28973 

15000 

1.80000 


14348 


3.00000 


20000 


75000 
50000 


2.00000 
S.00000 


1J2000 


937.50 
3500 


220.00 


10000 
1.500.00 


4.80000 

io.soo'oo 

16.82886 
70000 

■" 'HJiiiid' 


U5I56 


1597 


4.13216 


6099 


610 


44  60 
53999 


12.037  50 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


ROBERT  S  MCCONNAUGHEY,  1850  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 .„.;..    .    . 

SALLY  MCCONNELL.  2030  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  „  .    ,     i_ 

MOLLY  MCCORMICK,  2301  MARKET  STREET,  S24  4  PHIIAOEIPHIA  PA  19101 _ .  ..■ 

I   L  MCCULLOCH,  819  RAILWAY  LABOR  BLDG ,  400  1ST  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20001 „ 

POSE  MCCULLOOGH,  421  SOUTH  9IH  STREET,  #210  LINCOIN  NB  68508 
ALBERT  L  MCDERMOn,  1819  L  STREET,  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MARK  T   MCOERMOTT,  JOSEPH,  POWELL   MCDERMOn  4  REINER,  PC   1300  19TH  STREH,  NW,  #400  WASHINEITON  DC 
20036 

MCDERMOn,  WILL  4  EMERY.  SUITE  500  1850  K  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do 


STRASBURGER  4  PRICE  (FOR  DALIAS/FT  WORTH  REGMNAl  AIRPORT  BOARD).. 

FRANCISCA  WEl 

CIGAR  ASSOCIAIION  OFAMERICA  Vtc'Z.-ZZ'Z^.Z^.Z^-^-^..  -  17,       .!'! 

COCA-COU  COMPANY ., „  .. 

ESTATE  OF  CHARLES  G  BLUHDORN : ,.„ 

GULF  4  WESTERN  INDUSTRIES  INC ^ _. 

MOBIL  OIL  CORP 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  SMALL  BUSINESS  inve'st««ntm;~!I!;;;z~;;;!!Z"!;!!!; 

PROVIDENCE  CAPITOL  CORP 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  Of  LIFL  INSURANCE.  INC _ 

COMMON  CAUSE ,...., 

PHILADELPHIA  ELECTRIC  COMPANY „„„ 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS ..„ 

SIERRA  CLUB „ „.. 

AMERICAN  HOIEi  4  MOTEL  ASSN 

CIVIL  PILOTS  FOR  REGULATORY  REFORM ; 


Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do., 
Do.. 


AM  INTERNATIONAL 

FEDERAL  KEMPER  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

FEDERATION  OF  JAPAN  SALMON  FISHERIES  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

KEMPER  CASUALTY  CO _. 

KEMPER  INVESTORS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

SPRINGFIELD  MARINE  BANK  (FOR;  ESTATE  OF  GEORGE  W  BUM)... 

TIMBER  REALIZATION 

TUNA  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION.  INC 


2.5(600 

liSOOO 

20000 


14.50000 
28500 


10384 

6833 


2.99042 
43971 


1.877  24 


StOflO 


4.95000 
7091 


1.18688  I 

"-(89061 

568  75 

2.20500 

334  69 


13304 

187 

33241 

25562 


5387 


8.49996 
2.282  30 

284  60 
2.500  00 
2.291  27 

257  00 

1.21000 
1.08000 


90000 

22819 

31969 

1.208  59 


1555 
3760 


1811 
(.19 
3630 


1528 
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Ortawilaii  «  Mmtul  Fikni 


Instate /Om 


I  t  WSOMID.  115  16™  ST    m  KWOHMGIOH  DC  200W 

WCMfl  D  NCniMlD  MMIYUMO  l>(TliaEUM  ASSN  60  MST  ST  MMArOllS  MO  21401.. 
MCOONOUCH  HOILWW  i  «lLiN  SUITf  I."5  H'5  (Vf  SI  W«  WASMINCTOH  X  2000*-... 
Do 


k.. 

m. 
k.. 
k.. 
to 


M  7u  mnoK  m  ioik 


P»T«ICIl  )  HCOOKOUGM  59«  STfVf»ISCTt  «««)(  UEMNOHIA  V«  :?304 

MMH  0  HaifltlSH  SUITI  ;030<l  1800  »  SI    im  KKASWIIGIWI  DC  20036  ..„._. 

vmni  0  ncmn  901  n  washhictwi  st  aiexahow*  v»  ??im — 

naoiT  H  MaMOdi  1620  in  siwei  nw  #1000  wASHwcToti  k  2000* 

WW)  wSlOr  I'bUMRSWXWllVt   #239N{WyO«llNy  10115     

DONM  l«  MCG((   IJOO  »  ST«fT  N«   #«'0  S  WASHWGTON  K  mH — 

«  CUKI  MCCtE   1620  I  SI    N*  SUITE  '03  WASHWCIOH  DC  .^0006 -_.. 

P  «(«  MCCHIE   I/MUSI    NW  WttWKGIOII  DC  20006  

aOBERI  M  MCdOTni  815  16IH  ST    IW  NASHMGTON  K  20006 

mn&  M  WGOVEW  is.'s  eye  stueei  nw  mtoo  wasmwcion  dc  20006 

CWSTOmH  C  «CGMIH  N(M  »0««  5MTE  PtTHOlEUII  COUNOl  551  flHH  AVtMi, 

lEflOK  )  IKGIIATM,  1660  I  SI    N*  #601  •ASWNCIOK  K  20036 ™ — 

JOSEW  M  ICGUIW   1815  1  fOUI  KWEH  OK  (WlWCTOtl  V«  22209  ..._ 

PEIER  E  mum  100  fl«I  SI    N*  WASHINGTOH  K  ?0001  ^.    ------ 

WHAIE  COW  I  «LCH  PC    1122  CHAWED  Of  COHWRa  BUIIDWG  IMUMfaiS  M  Wit 
MCWMW  t  SIAffKIl  PC    sum  10»  1300  19TM  SIWEI  N*  WASHWGTOK  K  20036      

Do  

CUWENa  *  KDWOSM  l«    40O  flRST  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 - 

PWl  A  HCMANEY   11  OUPONI  CIIKIE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  2003£    ~ 

CMKTIHJ  E  HCMCHNIE   2550  »  SI    NW  SUITE  "0  WASHINGTON  DC  2003? _ 

tlDW  C  WHEN  81b  i6IH  SIPEEI  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

NKLIAM  E  MCUNNA  SUITE  M  2301  «•  SI    NW  WASHINGTOII  K  20037       ..™...„ 

•CAENNA  CONNED  t  CUNEO  3*35  WIlSHIdE  BUD    2«TM  fl  LOS  ANGEIES  C*  MIO.-.. - 

Do  

lANE   KKSn   1111  I9IHST    NW  SUITE  '02  WASHINGTON  DC  20036       

DOBEDI  I  HCWDNAN  1619  ilASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NW  WAS)INGION  OC  20036 
WILLIAM  corn  HCmvENY   30  ROCAEEEUED  PIA2A  NEW  ICW  NY  10112 

lAIHS  D  HCMVin  sum  695  600  HADYLANO  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024      , 

C  A   WO  HCMINEY   ^9  NORTH  WASHINGION  SHEET  AlEXANDDIA  VA  22314  .. 

THOMAS  I  MOWIW  ID    1100  CONNiaiCUI  AVENUE  NW   #840  WASHINGION  X  20031 

MKS  D  MCUUGHIIN  1120  CONNECTOJI  AVE    NW  WASHWCION  OC  2003*....- ~ 

WILLIAM  I  MCMANUS   '"  14IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005      

lAMES  D  MOMUAN   1899  I  SI    NW   #1100  WASWNGTON  DC        -,,■- 

MCMUMAY  t  PENOEDGAST   15;5  EYE  STDIEI  NW   #600  WASWNGTOM  K  IMS. 

to  

MCNAID  ClENN  WNDUDOS  CORIEY  <1|NGIEIARY  POIUED  I  WBBli  1155  iSW  St .  »»  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 


to 

Do 


L>RAMK  FAIIH  MCNAMADA.  SUITE  2700  1000  WILSON  BLVO  ARLINGTOH  W  22209 

PETED  f  MCNEISH  618  WASHINGION  BUUOMG  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

WCHAEL  I  MCSHAM   1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE.  NW  #370  WASHINGTOII  DC  20036 

ROeERI  MCVOIR.  2001  lEEfERSON  OAVB  HWY  ARIIHGTON  VA  22202 

ROMU)  E  MCwmiAMS.  I'OO  N  MOORE  ST  ROSSIYN  VA  22209      

GEORGE  C  MUO  430  FIRST  ST    SI  WASHINGTON  X  20003  _-_ 

lOHN  A  HEAGHCR  1156  15TH  ST  NW  Sum  1004  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

nStPM  I  MEDER.  sum  1100  1050  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MEOTROMC  INt  3055  OlD  HIGHWAY  8  PO  BOX  1453  MINNEAPOIIS  MN  55440 

D*V»  0  MEEKER.  U35  NEW  YORH  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  

IW.LIAM  H  HEGONMLl.  1111  19IH  ST    NW  9IH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  U  20030 

RCNARO  A  MEHUD   U42  N  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

STEPHEN  1  MELMAN   15TH  k  M  STREETS.  =111  WASHMGION  DC  20005 

HOWARO  H  MENAUR  600  HARYUW  AVE    SW  SUITE  400  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

MENOCLSOHN  ASSOCIATES  INC    1826  lEFFERSON  PUQ  NW.  #101  WASHINGION  OC  20031. 

Do  

HOWARD  A  MENELL   1700  A  STRtr  NW   #702  WASHINGION  X  20006    

EDWARD  L  MEWING  1522  A  STREET  NW  SUITE  U6  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

STEPHAMI  HENSH   1101  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW   #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

ELLS  E  MEREDITH.  1611  NORTH  «NT  SI  ARLINGTON  VA  22209         

CHARIES  L  MIRIN,  1175  EVE  STRER.  NW  #100  WASHNICTON  X  20006  

EDWARO  A  MiRUS.  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20031 

ClAUOE  W  MERIO  815  16TH  STDtO.  WH  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

EDWARD  L  MERRttAN.  6000  COMNECTCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20815 

Do  

MIRRIU  LYNCH  t  CO    MC .  SUITE  906  1828  L  SIREH  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 
ORREN  MERRM.  701  WASWNGTON  BUKDMG  151)1  STREET  ANO  NEW  YORA  AVENUE. 

THOMAS  L  MCSAAN  777  14IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005    

ItAN  L  MESTRES  1747  PEMSYLVANM  AVENUE.  NW   #300  WASHINGION  DC  20006 

WULIAM  M  MCTHCNmS.  1200  ONE  HAW  PIKE  DAUAS  TX  75250 

MT/GER.  SHAOYW  6  SCMNAI2.  1275  A  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  200O5 „-. 

CWBSTOPHER  L  MEYER.  PO  SOX  Itt  ASNUNO  «Y  41101 

M  BARRY  MEYER  818  OONNECTKUT  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006       

LARRY  D  MEYERS  1015  18TH  STHH.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20O36 


lAMES  a  MKHAUX.  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE.  NW.  #430  WASHMGTOH  BC  20iai.„ 

IMM  L  MKMEl.  1050  CONNECnCUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ROMU)  A  MKMEU.  SUm  1032  425  13IN  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004.. 


m  ammm  wiuKAmRS  assn  .  200  douoas  bidg  wicwta  as  52202 

MKWONTINENT  OIL  I  GAS  ASSN.  711  AOAMS  OffO  BIDG  TUISA  OK  74103 

X)Y  MONAN.  1319  F  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20004   

PAM  1  MKMW  SR   815  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHWCTON  K  20006 

MUANA.  TWEED  HADUY  I  MCaOY   1825  EYE  STREET  NW  #900  RMSNMGm  DC  20006.. 

to 


k ~ 

mr.es  t  siiocMiiga.lim''«b 'i'ni^ 


BROTHERNOOO  OE  railway  AIRLINE  I  STEAMSHIP  CURXS  . 

AMERICAN  PEIRttEUM  HIST 

CARMA  SANOIRK  GROUP -. 

:  COUNTY  Of  ORANGf -. 

STEPHEN  D  COX 

iRVWt  aiV  SAVINGS  t  LOAN  ASSN 

1  NELCO  PRODUCTS.  INC  .v.;^— ::^ ■ 

ORANGi  COUNTY  TRANSPORTATION  CORMRSSOI 


SANTA  ANA  RMD  FLOOD  PROTECTION  AGENCY.. 

SANTA  ANA  VALLEY  IRRIGAIION  CO  - 

AMERICAN  ASSN  FOR  COUNSELING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  

NAUCA  I  ASSOCIATES  (FOR  NATIONAL  ASSN  OE  CHILD  CADE  MANAGEMEM) . 
SOCIETY  Of  AMERICAN  FLORISTS  •■•• 

i  MOTOR  VEHCE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIAIION  Of  THE  U.S.  K. 

MORAIITY  N  MEDIA.  INC  —.. 

BURLINGTON  INDUSTRIES  INt » 

BECHIIL  NATIONAI.  INC      ^- 

FOOO  MARAEIING  INSTITUTE  ; 

AFLCIO  -.....„ — -■— •- — • 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTE -^ —., 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  IBT — » 

INTERSTATE  NATURAL  GAS  ASSOOATWl  Of  AMfRICA     ,. 

AID  CONDITKJNING  1  DEfDiaRAIMN  INSTITUTE  ,..- 

NATIONAI  ASSN  Of  DfTIRED  (  VEURAN  RAILWAY  EMKOYEIS.... ».._ 

ESTATE  Of  MABEL  R  lAOO     ~... 

FOOTHILLS  PIPE  LINES  (YUIMI)  IIO — 

PAN  ALBERTA  GAS  HD  

RAILWAY  LABOR  EXECUTIVES  ASSN.. 

AMERICAN  FED  Of  TEACHERS — 

RIR  INDUSTRIES  INC  

BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  i  STEAMSHIP  atMB. 

HOUSLEV  GOlDefDG  t  AANTARIAN  PC  - 

AHMANSON  FOUNDATION         „.. „ 

CAllfORNW  SAVINGS  I  LOAN  LEAGtt. 

fOISON  ELECTRIC  INSHTUTl 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST  INC  

AMERICAN  PUIPWOOD  ASSN  

NATIONAI  FEDERATION  Of  INDEPENDENT  BUSMSS 

NON  CORMBSnNED  OfFaRS  ASSN  Of  THE  UM _ 

SANTA  FE  RBUSIRIES  INC  

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

'  GENERAL  ELECTRC  CO 

;  EXXON  CORPORATON 

COOPER  LABORATORIES.  INC  

GOVfRNMfHT  Of  BEL12E ™™ 

GOVERNMENT  Of  REPUBLIC  Of  PANARIO. 

SUGAR  ASSN  Of  THE  CARIBOIAII 

AlRCO,  INC  

AMERICAN  PfTRatUM  WSI 

BUSINESS  R0UN0IA8U — • 

CBS  INC  ■  ^ 

COLT  INDUSTRIES  <lllc'''''"Z...ZIZZ — !...  .IZ'..!.._ 
DAVIS  raiA  1  WAROWEU  . 

GENERAl  MILLS ■■------■■ 

GENERAl  HLEPHONE  t  ELECTRONICS.. 
;  GEORGIA  PADflC  CORP 


Ricevis 


2.20000 
45000 


Eivmlituie 


10.00000 

2.50600 

'  6.000  iib 
30000 

3.4(306 


2.50000 

24000 

1923 


45000 
15^.11 


I  GROCERY  MANUfACTURERS  OF  AMERICA,  IC. 

HARRS  CORPORATION 

I  MnROFOUTAN  MSURANQ 

'  NATIONAI  ASSN  Of  REAITORS 

''  NATIONAL  FOOTBAIL  LE.AGUE 


PHARMAOUTICAl  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN. . 

SONY  CORP  Of  AMERICA  

WESTINGHOUSt  ELEORIC  CORP 
TRW.  lie  . 


50om 

3.00000 

4  99991 

26.33600 

■'  130301 

9  516% 

25000 


2.20000 
193  56 


45000 


31000 


S.S« 


IJI2.II 


7«H 
50000 


2.25000 

7.12314 

1.50000 

25000 

51000 


8.00000 
3  00000 
1.00000 
1 1.300.00 


2.76500 
25.641  00 


2.59000 


53  75 
2575 
27387 
10500 
13210 


23611 


20000 

10.463  10 


6765 


1.00696 
10971 
557  37 
2260 
5761 


34055 

1.21717 


18.504  00 
6.254  00 
l.OtlOO 
7.00000 
1,690.00 


NATIONAI  ASSN  Of  SMALL  BUSMSS  MUSmHr  COS.. 
'■■  ItCHNOlOGY  fOR  ENERGY  CORP „ 

ROUSMAN  WSTRUMtNT  CO 

BOUIC  MARINE  SYSTEMS 

I  AiaERKAN  TRUOUNG  ASSNS.  K 

1 LIV  CORPORATION _™. 

MTERIAAE  INC  


RRKRKAN  INST  Of  ARCHITlCtS 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE 

AUTOMOTM  PARTS  DEBUHDEDS  ASSN 

NAINNAl  ASSN  Of  HOME  euiLDERS  Of  IMCU& . 

ARKKAN  OPTOMETRIC  ASSN 

AMERCAN  PRESIDENT  LINES. 


war  TRAP  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  PERfORRMS  RMS- 

AMtRON  EXPRESS  CO  

ASSOCIATION  Of  FEDERAL  VETERINARIANS - 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  Of  OPHTHAlMaOGY 

AMERICAN  APPAREL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  MC 

TOBACCO  INSTITUU  

NATIONAI  CABIE  TELEVISION  ASSN 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAH.WAY  AIRIME  6  STEAMSMP  CUMS .. 

CENTRAL  GUIF  LINES.  WC  

MTIONAL  ASSN  Of  RtaaiNC  INDUSTRIES  INC 


PORTFOLIO  Of  AGRICULTURE  ANO  CAYMAN  TURTLE  FAM  LTD 

NATmiAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS 

KLEXUSA,MC _ - - ~ 


AUMMUHASSN 

fERTILUER  INSTITUTE 

FEDERATED  OEPT  STORES.  MC.. 
MieOO  BRANDS.  INC 


MTOIN.  CATTLEMEN S  ASSN.. 


NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  PRWAH  PSYCHIAIDt  HOSPITALS 

AMALGAMATED  aOTHMG  I  TEXTILE  WORKERS  UNIQN 

CHASE  MANHAHAN  BANK.  NA   

EQUITABU  UfE  ASSURANa  SOCIETY  Of  THE  US 

iOM  HMCOCX  MUTUAL  UfE  INSURANCE  CO 

0M  TMI  FflKE  ON  FEDERAL  FMAN  ASSIST  FOR  LAN  STUOEinS.. 

RlinMl  UR  leURANCE  COMPANY  Of  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YOR  IH  HSURANCE  COMPANY ...„ 

NUOENTIAl  IH  R6URANCE  COMPANY  Of  AMERKA 

■ACX  AM)  DfCKR  HANUFACTURIN6  COMPANY 


6.47000 
I4.3450O 
1.07500 
1.00000 
3.00000 


2.50000 
9,00000 


1.500.00 
I.4I3M 


3012 


SMOiOO 
5.00000 

"iMM 

ISJOOIO 


U5000 

74100 

1.565.00 


25.000.00 

50600 

4.30000 

1.00000 

94.97300 

39004 

20000 

2217766 

iM7766 

i6,i776i 
10,87761 
10,17760 


207  92 
234  44 
88021 
81309 


251.02 


640.00 

9754 

2,26619 


12161 


l,Si5J0 


257  59 

27(04 

4,500.00 


39394 


2705 
2.241.01 


1J6336 


7.72900 
16.72035 
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Do 
Do 


MIHERINE  MILLARD.  1319  F  STREO,  MW  WASHINGTON  OC  20004 

ROY  H  MILLtNSON.  2005  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MILLER  (  CHEVALIER  CHARTERED.  METROPOLITAN  SQUARE  655  15TH  STREET,  MW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 

MILLER  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  2500  QUE  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 

DALE  MILLED,  4000  RENO  ROAO.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20008 „.    . 

Do 

DAVID  H  MILLER,  900  17TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 '..  ..'.i 

DEBORAH  WU  MILER.  15IH  t  M  STS,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

JAMES  C  RRUfR,  1616  H  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ 

JOSEPH  E  MILER  JR ,  1608  K  STREET,  MW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

PAUL  J  MILLER.  8000  SEARS  TOWER  CHICAGO  IL  60606 

RICHARD  G  MILLER.  1101  14IH  STREET,  NW   #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 _ _ 

ROBERT  H  MILLER,  490  I  EMfANT  PLA2A  EAST,  SW  #2202  WASHINGTON  K  20024 

ROBERTA  BALSTAD  MILLER  SUITE  300  1755  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROBIN  MILLER.  1925  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 

STEVEN  I  MILLER.  1607  NEW  HAMPSHWE  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 

Do 

to 

to 

MILLER  CANFIELD  PADDOCK  &  STONE.  SUITE  300  2555  M  ST ,  MW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

MILLER  CASSIOY,  LARROCA  S  LEWIN,  SUIH  500  2555  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20037 

CG  PETE  MNJJGAN.  4360  N E  JOE S  POINT  STUART  FL  33494 

CHRISTINE  TOPPIHG  MIILHIEN.  1717  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE .  #503  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

JOHN  C  MRiRCR  PO  BOX  1788  FOREST  PARK  GA  30051 

DICHADO  M  MILLMAN,  PC    1420  16TH  STRER.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 „ 

to , .  .. 

Km  F   MILLS,  1875  I  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  _•. 

DOBERI  G  MILLS  3238  WYNFORD  DRIVE  FAIRFAX  VA  22031 

EDWARD  J  MILNE  JD  ,  250  OLD  COUNTRY  ROAO  MiNEOLA  MY  11501 _...". ._. 

RICHARD  V  MINCK.  1850  K  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ._ _ 

MiMtRAl  [XPIORATWN  COALITION,  INC.  PO  BOX  15638  lAKEWOOO  CO  80215 

THOMAS  B  MIRANBA.  410  FIRST  SI .  S£  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 ...^.. 

THOMAS  f  MITCHELL.  1875  I  STREET  NW   #470  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

STAGEY  I  MOBLEY,  1701  PEMMSYLVANIA  A«NUf,  MW,  #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

KIMMETH  t  MOFFfTI  805  THIRD  AVEMUf  MEW  YORK  NY  10022 

ROBERT  M  MOCIIER   777  I4IH  SI    MW  WASHINGION  OC  20005 

WHN  ¥  MftLED   1 1 55  1 5IH  ST ,  MW  SUITE  1010  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 „ . 

DOBERI  A  MOIOFSKY  5025  WISCONSIN  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 

MICHAEL  J  MOLONEY  1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE ,  MW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

C  MAMLY  MOLPUS,  PO  BOX  3556  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

HtRMAN  J  MOUAHN   1600  WILSON  BLVD,  #1101  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

CHRISIOPHER  MONEK.  1957  E  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

CHARLES  A  MONFORT,  SUITE  1101  1346  COWIEaiCUT  AVENUE,  MW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

)OHM  M  MOMLEY  SUIU  600  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE,  MW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

ELIZABETH  D  HONDO.  1709  NEW  YORK  AVE    MW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 

MARY  MONROE.  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  MW,  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MK>IAtL  MONRONEY,  SUm  2700  1000  WILSON  BLVO  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

K)HN  C  MONSUL,  923  RIVA  RIDGE  DRIVE  GREAT  FALLS  VA  22066  

SliVEM  M  MOOOIE,  910  16TH  STREET  ROOM  302  WASHINGTON  OC  20006         

JAMES  P  MOONEY,  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE  ,  MW  WASHINGIOM  DC  20036 .  . 

ALAN  I  MOORE  SUITE  840,  1100  CONNEaCUT  AVE ,  MW  WASHINGIOM  OC  20036 _ 

JAMISf   MOORE   1776  F  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MORALITY  IM  MEDIA  IMC    475  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE  SUITE  239  MEW  YORK  NY  10115. " 

VINCENT  L  MORELLI  2550  M  ST ,  NW  SUITE  225  WASHINGIOM  DC  20037 _    . 

JOHN  MORGAN   1925  K  SI ,  NW  WASHINGIOM  OC  20006 

MORGAN  LEWIS  i  BOCKIUS  SUITE  800  NORTH  1800  M  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036... 

to     

JEANNE  MORW.  1615  H  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 
ROBERT  E 


Enployn/Clienl 


PEPSICO,  INC 

PIZZA  HUT  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  FWATE  PyrCiiiAiiiic  HOOTaI^^ 

ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS 

WEBSTER,  JEPPSON,  JONES  S  AGRAN 

TOSCO  CORPORATION 

GULF  IMTRACOASTAL  CANAL  ASSN 

lEXASGULF.  IMC 

CHASE  MANHAnAN  BANK  N  A . 


NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  US. . 

NATIONAL  GRANGE 

AMERICAN  LEGION 

INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  ASSN  Of  AMERICA.  INC..... 

AMERICAN  NURSES  ASSN 

TENNECOIMC 

CONSORTIUM  Of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSNS 

ALLIANCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY. 


AMERICAN  METAL  DETECTORS  MANUFACTURERS,  MC... 
AUTO  INTERNACIONAL  ASSN    , 

COALITION  OF  AUTOMOTIVE  ASSNS    

SPECIALTY  [QUIPMEMI  MARKET  ASSN 

FEDERAL  HOMf  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

NATIONAI  PUBUC  RADIO 

AMERIUN  TELEPHONE  t  lEUGRAPH  CO., 


NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  INOEPEHOEMI  COLLEGES  I  UNIVERSITIES.. 

SOUTHEASTERN  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  SAN  JUAM.  PR 

SENATE  OF  PUERTO  RCO 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTE „ 

US  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE 

LONG  ISLAND  LKHT  CO.. 


AMERICAN  COUNOL  Of  LIFE  INSURANCE.  INC.. 


AMERICAN  MUaEAR  ENERGY  COUNCIL _ 

GEORGIA-PACIFIC  CORP 

E  I  DU  PONT  D£  NEMOURS  &  CO 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  PLAYERS  ASSN 

GENERAl  ELECTRIC  CO 

MANCHESTER  ASSOCIATES,  LTD  (FOR  NISSAN  MOTOR  COMPANY,  LID,),, 

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNION.  AFL^aO „   . 

NATWNAl  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE _ 

AMERICAN  WATERWAYS  OPERATORS.  INC 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAl  CONTRAnORS  OF  AMERKA 

UNION  Of  CONCERNED  SaSNTISTS 

TEXAS  EASTERN  TRANSMISSION  CORP _ 

AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  Of  AMERKA. _ 

INTERNATIONAL  AIRUNE  PASSENGERS  ASSN.  MC 

TRW.  INC „. . 


fEDERATION  Of  AMERICAN  CONTROLLED  SHIPPWG.. 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN,  INC 

SANTA  Ff  INDUSTRIES  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUfAaURERS 


CONGOLEUM  CORPORATION 

COMMUNICATIONS  WORKERS  Of  AMERICA  . , 

COMMinEE  FOR  CAP  fORMAIIOM  THROUGH  DIVIDEND  REINVESTMENT., 

KNOLL  FINE  CHEMICALS,  INC 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  THE  US _ _ 

600  MEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE,  NW,  #354  WASHINGTON  K  20037 _ SOOETY  Of  REAL  ESTATE  APPRAISERS  ... 

JAMES  A  MORRILL.  SCOn  PLA2A  I  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19113 SCOn  PAPER  COMPANY 

GERALD  D  MODRiS   11  DUPOMT  CIRCLE  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 AMERKAM  fEO  Of  TEACHERS 

MARTIN  S  MORRIS,  1957  E  STREET  NW  WASHINGIOM  OC  20006 _ ...„ 'ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTOR  OF  )WIEiiitt':i::::::i::":"":"::" 


SHIPBUILDERS  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA. 

CITY  ANO  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO „... 

CROCKER  NATIONAL  BANK 

EASTDIL  EOUITY 

LOCKHEED  AIR  TERMINALS.  INC „ 

MASTERCARD  INTERNATIONAL,  INC 

ROSENBERG  REAL  ESTATE  EQUITY  FUND  INC.. 
AMERICAN  COMSULTIMG  ENGINEERS  COUNCIL .. 


W  PATRICK  MORRIS   1110  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 
MORRISON  t.  FOERSTER   1920  N  STREET  NW  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

to 

to :: _ Z.Z.^..Z.Z. 

Do  

JULIAN  K  MORRISON  III,  1015  15TH  STREET,  NW,  #802  WASHINGTON  DC  Vm  „  „ 

WILLIAM  C  MORRISON,  2001  NORTH  AOAMS  SI  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 ...^.:Z~ZZ..Z....\  MEAirMPORTER  COUNCIL  w'am'eRICaTnC 

VALERIE  I  MORSE,  453  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUf   SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 _ I  BENEFICIAL  MANAGfMfNT  CORPORATION  Of  AMERICA 

fRANK  D  MORU22I,  SUITE  500  1235  lEIftRSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 „ I  ITALIAN  AEROSPACE  INDUSTRIES  (USA,   INC 

JOHN  H  MOSEMAN.  1875  EYE  STREET.  MW,  #1025  WASHINGIOM  DC  20006 _ ; „„_ '  COALITION  Of  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ASSISIANK  ORGANUATIQNS 

RUSSfLL  N  MOSHER,  SUITE  160  950  N  GLEBE  RO  ARLINGTON  VA  22203 I  AMERICAN  BOILER  MANUfACTURERS  ASSN  INC 

SOL  MOSHER,  1660  L  ST  ,  NW  #215  WASHINGION  DC  20036 |  CROWN  2ELLER8ACH  CORPORATION     , 

MOSS  t  BARNETT   1200  PILLSBURY  CENTER  MINNEAPOLIS  MM  55402 i  WASIE  fOUNOAIION 

MOSS  ASSOOAIES  INC,  2440  VIRGINIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 _ ^.„...ZZZZ  I  ASSOCIATION  Of  BANK  HOLEXNG  OK " 

LYNN  E  MOTE,  1015  15IH  ST,  NW  #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 I  INIERNOfllH  " 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA.  INC   1600  EYE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006  -' 


Rewpls 


150.00 
75000 


1,500,00 


12500 


3.31500 
6.03400 


3.836.64 


21O00 
96106 
51125 
34225 

■■■SMM 
1.02000 


3.70000 
6,31400 


60000 

2.10600 

900.00 


462.50 


4,50000 

5.00000 

6000 

1.00000 


4.90000 


5.00000 

60000 

1.000  W 

"'miK 

5  70000 

1.000  00 

25000 

1,29684 

39900 

87500 


70000 


2.25000 
11.18241 


17000 
8.84887 


7.92800 

24.47500 

75000 

875.00 


LqKfiditwts 


6000 
160.00 


7113 
10603 
44  50 


16J6 


680 


74956 


274  84 
188  36 


40241 
539  00 


31638 
11000 


1.19406 


2430 
21000 


4500 
72.00 


12690 


14000 


1,296  84 
450  26 
6285 


7400 


1,32647 
16200 


14000 
9000 
4,037  36 
48043 
61886 


14667 


NATIONAI  fEDERATION  Of  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS.. 


JOHN  I  MOTLEY  SUITE  695  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

MOTOR  AMD  EQUIPMENT  MANUfACTURERS  ASSOCIAIKIN   1120  19IH  SI ,  NW  SUITE  333  WASHINGIOw'  DC  20036' 

MOTOR  VEHIQE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIAIION  OF  THE  U  S    INC  ,  300  MEW  CENTER  BLOG  DETROIT  Ml  48202 
MOUNTAIN  WEST  ASSOCIATES  SUITE  880  2121  K  ST    MW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

to    

to ■■". 

HAROLD  P  MUEUER  III,  PO  BOX  7755  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19101 '.. " 

JAMES  MUIAR,  815  16TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ "" 

WILLIAM  G  MULLEN  SUITE  1037  1133  15TH  SI .  MW  WASHINGTON  DC  200O6 

DKHADO  J  MULLER,  1 100  CONNECTKSJI  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036       .„..;_., 

MHNP  MULLIGAN,  1101  17IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  "' 

ALBERT  E   MULLIN  JR  ,  111  POWDEDMILl  RO   (B79)  MAYNARD  MA  01754   ..L '" ■"; _ 

TRACY  MULLIN,  1000  CONNECIICUI  AVE    NW   #700  WASHINGION  DC  20036 ;..:..:::    i  NATION'aL 'r'ETAIL  MERCHANTS  «SN 


GREAT  NAIKJNAL  C0RP0RATK3N 

PUBLIC  SERVCE  COMPANY  Of  NEW  MEXICO 

UTAH  POWER  i  LIGHT  CO 

TAXPAYERS  FOR  ffOERAL  PENSION  REfORM 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILWAY,  AIRLINE  &  STEAMSHP  OERKS .. 

THIRD  CLASS  MAIL  ASSOCIATION 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  

TUNA  RESEARCH  fOUNOATIOM    _ 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 


ROBERT  1  MULLINS.  SUIH  202  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

C  LEON  MURPHY  PO  BOX  12910  CHARLESTON  SC  29412 

JEANNE  MARIE  MURPHY   1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE,  NW  #810  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

to 

K  R  MURPHY.  1025  CONNEaO/T  AVENUE,  NW  #700  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

KEITH  MURPHY,  KEMP  KLEIN,  ENOELMEN  t  BEER  1320  19TH  STREET  NW  #200  WASiiiliGiM  DC '26636° 

RKHARO  W  MURPHY   1401  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  NW  #400  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

MURRAY  i  SCHEER,  SUITE  695  2550  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 Z.ZZZZ. 

^''Z"'ZZ"ZZZZZ'ZZ~ZIZZ~ZZZ~'. 

to „ zzzzzzzzzzzzz. 

^zzzzzz^izz^zzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzz. 


f  ARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  i  CO-OPERATIVE  UNWN  Of  AMERKA.. 
KIAWAH  ISLAND  CO  LTD  ... . 

CREDIT  UNION  NATIONAL  ASSN  INC , 

INDEPENDENT  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICA _ , 

GULf  OIL  CORP 

MAM  TRUCK  t  BUS  CORP 

NATIONAL  fOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN „.., 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE,  ST  PAUL  &  PAOFK  RAILROADS 

CLEVELAND  CLIffS  IRON  CO 

CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL  LIfE  INSURANCE  CO 

fREEPORT  MINERALS  CO ,  , 

IRON  ORE  LESSORS  ASSN,  INC 

\.VI  CORPORATION 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  00 „ 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIfE „ 

NATIONAL  BUSINESS  AIRCRAH  ASSN 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  Of  COAL  LESSORS 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIfE  INSURANCE  00 


13690 


900  DO 
2,00000 
6.824  70 
2.25000 

1.263  90 

3,00000 

11.00000 

2157100 


60000 
2  00000 
1590  00 
4.000  00  1'.. 

15000  1 
7.68000  .. 


6,824  70 
20000 

3.297  61 

1.263  90 
76  36 
19705 

3.96183 


10500 


30000 

1,66666 


110.00 


50000 
40000 
25000 
500  00 

250'66 
45000 
50000 
50000 
50000 
30000 
50000 


2000 


0600 


16792 


1530 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  2,  1984 


Qttwiitw  or  indKKlul  Fibni 


LmpMycf  ^ucit 


Do 
Do 


GOROW  I  "«U««r  sum  1002  1911  «f«l«»2*«  •*?*•*' *'«™  *  "^ 

mUW  E  mXMl  1800  HWSS  »«   Wl  WASMJGT*  OC  20036  

aWGE  WaCX  4913  (WttW  ?»»  Wll»{  8U«e  V*  2?0b 

MHin  1  WTH  1?()  8H0«**»  «*  KOMI  Nl  10?/1  -       

LMKNU  P  Wmil  6W9  OlD  OOKMOII  Ofl  "KltAII  V»  22102     ~— 

W)WT2   112(1  COwScTiCUl  »«    NW  WASHINCTOII  K  20036 

&UW  D  »yf«S,  ICb  lilM  ST«tI  N*  KfASMmCIOtt  DC  20036  ,    ^        ^ 

ciJforo  »  wvt  sum  m  im  pfwevivMiA  »vwr  w*  "*SHitiG'OH  x  wm — 

iiM  Y  HtfTMIH   1150  COtWItaiCUl  Wm   N*  WASHINGIOH  OC  .0036 

HIM^t  WCV  SU.n  '09  10;j  CWWtCIlCUI  «VlWf  f<*  WASWUCIOtl  DC  20036 

LIW*  «  Vl»   !6;»  M  STS'ET  >«W  *«SHHlG10l»  DC  20006        ,;•■ -• 

MIlUn!  SiJJAR  :0m  «  SI    N*   #900  i»«SM»lCTOIt  OC  20031. —- 

Hilri  HtM^   'iJO  •  Sreai  NW  KMbWNCiOtl  OC  2003?        

JOHN  I  WPUB  :32  US1  CAPllOl  SI  MASHINCIO*  DC  20003 

Do 

Do  

Dt 

Do  • 

Oo  ' 

fdWlCfS  E  WHAN  t^i  CFIH  Mm  IE*  'Ollll  NV  lOClf 

SrJS;  i  -  ~  MH  SI    1*  *»SHiNG'Cf«  X  20005 

^jTr  :  VI  M    I*  *»SH1NGI0N  DC  :0036 


1  PENN  WIlUAl  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO     — 

SWA/IWNO  5UGA»  ASSN  

lEAH  SIEGIER  'NC  ENERGY  PROOUCIS  OW ~ 

NAIIONAl  RURAl  ElECTMC  COOPERAIM  ASSN — 

i  AMERICAN  IRAOE  AND  FINANCE  COMPANY       ,.„ „ 

ASARCO  INC  *™.«.-.. 

;  AUtONBIIVt  PARIS  REBUUDCRS  ASBN . 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN  

EERI11I2ER  INSIITUIE  - - 

;  MID  CONTINtNI  Oil  4  GAS  ASSN - 

■.I  HOIEEN  t  NATAIIN  (FOR  ALASCO*  RC).......^;^™.. 

HOIEEN  t  NARAllN  lEOR  lEtEPHONl  I  DATA  SYSUKS. 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE   INC 

NAIIONAl  GRANGE 

NAIIONAl  ASSN  OF  ARAB  AMERICANS ..„., ^- 

.     CHARIER  Oil  CO  ,^ 

DARE  COUNTY  OWGON  INIET  COMMISSIOII 

FlUt  CUKO  TOBACCO  SIA8III2ATI0N  CORPORAIION 

GENERAl  MmS  CORIWAIION  _ 

NAIIONAl  BEER  HKMOIESAIERS  ASSN  Of  AMMC*.  INC.  . 

TURNER  BROAOCASIING  SYSTEM  INC    - 

DON  yUAlLAO  ASSOCIATES  INC 

NEW  YORK  PUBIIC  LIBRARY  

FOOD  MARKEIINC  INSIIIUIE     ... 
..,  AKMCM  ilMCM  UNION 


10000 
50000 
6711 
17950 
10.00002 
20000 

■  ■  3.'506"()d 
4.50000 
1.94400 


il^BfldltlirBS 


6711 


1750 


1000 


I7&00 


lt.00000 
6.00000 


10.000.00 


4.30500 


SI 


?m  *ASHIN0T0N  COURT  f  AllS  CHURCH  «  ?204« . 

)  sr.l  :i.5,»;  COlUMBUS  oh  J3214 

..  .     ^..    -.-.v  1  1  fi  vA  :2!3'i 

"•«  YKHiAiON  *D  rojcr 

'OH  TORRANCE  CA  90ii03 

WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

Nf*  YORA  NY  10021   — ^ 

.  ■  -  .A  ;:3IJ        — - 

;;,.  f,  s:    "1*  WASHINGTON  OC  20005  .^ ,  ■„;v„ 

UE»S   'SCI  B   DAMANO  PAR*  BIVO  FT  mUOfROAlt  Fl  33306 

.IH  SI  NtW  YOW  NY  10016  ,;  ^^^^ 

)I?  MASSACHUSETTS  AVf    N*  WASHINGTON 


NAI 
NA'    ■ 
V" 
NA' 

IW 
«:   ■. 

NA' 

w  ■ 
w  •■■■ 
na;  •.  .      ■. 

\AIlONAl  AS£N  OF  INOEPENOENI  COllEGIS  4  UNMRSITIES  SullE  iOJ 

^  '^''  -     ~  -.•    -  ••.:9S  INC  SUITE  'CC  'li  fIRST  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001- 

m  f  q   NW  WASHINGTON  X  :Cfl06 

■    VT'-O.'IA  ;e:^  I  ST    SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 ...^... 

70?  WOOOVIEW  ™a  PC  POX  68'CO  INDWNAPOIIS  IN  4628I 

iDMINISIRAWs'  «'  SUlU  ;K  °WdM0NT  CENTER  AIIANTA  G»  30305 
i'TURlRS   '1?  'HIRC  »V(SU1  NEW  YORII  SY  ;CCW 

■VEDA  Roosfvii-  :j;;  san  saivaocr  h  saivador  ^,^.  -^^^... 

.    TRUSTS  INC    '.ir.;  .''H  5'    NW  sunt  'lie  WASHINGTON  DC  2M36. 

■■'■'  NW   •60;  WASHINGTON  DC  ;MC6  --.-. 

V:     UON  FAiBfM  STREET   OSO;  AltXANDRU  »  27314 .._. 

•       •:'  -    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

'  .A  22331 

■■  T  :^C5 

WASHINGTON  K  2!!006  ..      . 
'.W  WASHINGTON  X  20O36 
v^lEWOOO  CO  80153  . 
■  ViIiiN  X  20006 


NA' 
V 

v: 

V" 

NA' 
NA' 
V 
V 
14' 
S«' 
S4' 
S4 

Si' 

NA' 
VI' 
SS 
SA' 
Si 
SA' 
SA" 
SA' 
SA- 
NA 


1.324  19 
34637 

U4i.« 


900  oo: 

M500 '  29243 

10.01694  j        10.01694 


3.00000 
2.266  72 
2.376  «9 


9.514  03 

545000, 

9.200001 


7J0046 


6.202  75 
65  74 

"  iosood 

60.21900 


61J40.55 


9  51403 
3.25894 
1.900  00 




6Uif6.0d' 

iiOOoT 

4.993  00, 
1.750  OO 

190000 
13.88500 

■■1:248  54 
4.060  50 
1.75000 

.       57;4Ca 

58.858  50 
3.00000 

:■*  --.DK  NY  :CC01 

•  SA'.ANNAH  y  r.i'o 

,    ,  '  L  SI    SW  WASHINGTON  X  :003f 

.  -  •   ivf  s  -Ml  .HP.-.    ,„  •  ;.    («L.t  .AM  /ULAGl  J«tN  COIUMBIA  MO  21041 
N  SMAli  ISSUE  INOUSTItlAl  DEVELOPMENT  90NCS  BOX  ;   .«0  SOUTH  '.SOO  M  SI    NW  WASHINGTON 


Ni'    s^.       ■'  ■ 
SA"    •-' 
SAT.I..SA. 
NAIIONAl 
NAIIONAl 
NATIONAl  L^u  »' 
NATIONM  COUNO'. 

nauohal  cotj:<c..    ' 

NATIONAL  ELECIRICA.  *> 
SATICNAl  lEDERAIiON  Of 
NAIIONAt  TEDIRATICN  ^f 
NAIIONAl  FERTHI/t- 
WTIONAl  FOOD  fl-  ■ 
HlI'.PNii    ".PAIN  ■. 
s;'    ■  -I'.t  n 

s:-  oSNGF 

Si       ,-  =     '  =  " 


■  V  -.0001 
••  X  20O05 

-     SO  AlEXANDdlA  vi  :;307    . .  ~.... 
-  H  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005.. 

.    ,,l    xl,    5....  WASHINGTON  X  200 J 7    

.  loIH  s;    SW  WASHINGTON  X  23C06 
•ftSIRElI  NW   KlObO  WASWNGIONK  :00Co 

■lY.  AA^niSCTCN  X  20037        

tS  '..r.6  '.6IH  SI    NW  WASHINC'ON  X  20036 — ,- 

NESS   ;-■'  W   '"M  »v'   SAN  MATEO  CA  94403 ^.- — 

'i  iL  (1615.. 


1.158,524  00' 
90000 
13.48500 
31.01600; 


12.294  00 
11.118  05 
16.20002 

9.13000 


13.257  00  :        '.3,257  00 


2J)4600' 

I 

4.45602; 


i  020 19 
1.503  16 
4.456  32 


5.80000 


2.614  49 
716.176.53  \.. 


365000 
4,00235 


viSHINCION  X  20005 _.-.. 


s: 


Si' 


\   -3;;  NORTH 

:k\  new  'C^• 

:;TH  ST    NW  A  — •• 

i;  SW  WASHINGTON  X  ..;.•.  

HE  US   ONE  MASSACHUSSnS  A'Jt    SW  WASHINGTON  X  :000i.  ...,  ..^^. 
:p'OTHTiON  LEAGUE  SUITE  -K  IC'sO  /IRMONT  V;E    NW  WASHINGTON  X  "0005 
^flHfbS     c:3  NORTH  WAl  STREEHLEXANORIA  VA  22311 
.:ilt  100  SOUTH  '.500  ¥  51    SW  WASHINGTON  X  2003^ 

■   i-:^-^^-'''    -     ="  VON  vA  ;:2ai 


— i- 


20.071 84  t 
9,80000, 
3.647  69  ' 
1,93242; 

■■■i2.'5iioobl 

83  081  50  ' 
1000000' 

450"od'I 

22.74543 


20.071  84 

9.80000 

3.647  69 

1.93242 

45  00 

9.662  50 

79839 

9.94000 

26. 18900 

45000 

22.745  13 


HSI 


•.  ;I0N  M  22201-- 

mW  WASHINCTOH  DC  20006 

.TREE!   NW   «40O  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

'  .vooo  OAU II  wiii... 

•)C06 


8.617  52' 
4010',., 


3,617,52 


EL. 


■.  'ii,.f  »2oo«iatANiiA:2ic: 
:oo« 


*f3TlNGhCUS£  UtnaiC  CORP 


.NX2C036. 

■  St  f*'  I*,-     HSjJt  LtSitn  ^ciY  i\jnh  W  10041.. 


NAIIONAL  WA':^ 
•AREN  ;  SEALi 


-01  A  S'    SW  WASHINGTON  X  20006,. 

.  s   i(;  VT«iNMN  W3; 

'75  K  S'    SW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

v»SHING'CS  X  ;W76  

»Nt  .f   •">!    .-:'-  *4$'k!V^'-,S  X  20036 

s  X  :coo5 — 

nGIBN  X  20005 

•jJt  wAu  WORIwNGiON  OH  43015 

•.x;oc3'       _ 


.  97.13000 
2600  1 
IM.105.75  ' 


moo  [.. 

""sjwo.ooi 
■"iifi'Mifoo  r 


112.181 71 
5.904  63 

167 
13,762  00 
3,201  09 
28,111  75 


4,50000 
1,95000 
9.278  78 
3,02604 
3.95833 
138.10 


CHEMICAl  MANUF*CTUR{«S  ASSXIATION.  IMC,, 


4.797  80 
4.O0O0O  ' 
17.29400 ' 

30000  I., 


i  850  00 
12,59507 
S.960,45 
3  53000 
17.294,00 
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Ofganizalioii  0(  Indwidiul  Filing 


ALIEN  NtECt  JR.  1050  17TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

Do 

Do 

NEECE.  CATOd  I  ASSOOAnS.  IMC.  1050  17TH  STRtO.  MW  WASiiiticrON  DC  20036.. 
Do., 


Oo 

oo"""Z"";";;;;i:;;"i"""";""]"""":;"" " ■■■■■ 

Do 

Do 

TRANCES  E  NEEIY,  245  2N0  ST ,  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20M2 

MARY  fLI2ABETH  NEESE.  1101  15TH  ST    NW.  #100  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

STANLEY  NEHMER.  1320  19IH  STREET  NW  #500  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

NEILL  i  COMPANy.  INC.  SUITE  410  1100  17TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

Oo 

Oo .  

Do 

NEILL  S  MULIENH012.  SUITE  410  1100  17IH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  'lUm.l 

Do 


Employr/CI«nl 


Do. 
Do,, 
Do., 


CAROIYN  B  NELSON   #2  METROPIEK  OR  .  SUITE  500  BIRMINGHAM  AL  35209         ....  __ 

MARK  D  NELSON,  SUITE  900  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVf    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

MILTON  E  NESHEK.  THE  GODfREV  BIDG   UN  WISCONSIN  ST  ELKHORN  Wl  53121 

GIL  NEniEION.  1101  CATHEDRAL  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20016 

Do 

NETWORK  806  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NE  WASHINGTON  X  20018 

1    )OHN  NEUMANN.  SUITE  820  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  266'36. . 

ROBERT  6  NEVILLE.  311  ISI  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

SEW  YORK  COMM  Of  INIL  COMM  OF  PASSENGER  LINES   74  TRINITY  PLAICE  NEW  YORK  NY  'l6d06 

MARY  BENNfn  NEWBOULO   I??  C  STREET.  NW   #875  WASHINGTON  X  20001 
LESLIE  F   NEWCOMER  .^:6  W  RinfNhOUSE  SQUARE  PHIUDELPHIA  PA  19103 

NEWMAN  i  H0LI2INGER  PC    1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 ""'"■'■' 

HATHRYN  1   NEWMAN   1 101  15TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 
THOMAS  E   NEWMAN   1719  ROUTE  10  PARSIPPANY  Nl  07051 

WILLIAM  B  NEWMAN.JR    PO  BOX  23151  WASHINGTON  X  20021  .    .     ' ' 

JANET  G  NEWPORT.  1707  H  ST .  NW   IITH  Fl  WASHINGTON  X  20006   „._ 

CHARLES  t   NCHOLS   101  CONSTITUTION  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001     .. 
NICHOLAS  lOHN  NICHOLS   1620  EYE  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

ROBERT  W  NICHOLS  2001  S  STREET  NW.  #520  WASHINGTON  X  20009         .  ,       '"'    T 

THOMAS  NICKELS   1101  IIIH  STREET.  NW   #200  WASHINGTON  X  20005 
PATRICK  1  NILAN,  817  UTH  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  30005 

NiSSAN  MGIOR  CORPORATION  IN  USA    1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  #707  WASHINGTON'  OC  '266O6' 

Nl  INDUSTRIES  INC   1230  AVENUE  Of  THE  AMERICAS  NEW  YORK  NY  10020 ..  . 
LOIS  A  NOACK   1828  I  STREET  NW  #906  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ROBERT  W  NOUN   1303  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 '. 

WALKER  f  NOLAN   IIUISIH  STREET  N  W  9TH  FLUOR  WASHINGTON  X  20036 
H  CHRISTOPHER  NOIDE.  2501  M  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

NONPROFIT  MAILERS  FEDERATION,  2555  M  STREET  NW.  #105  WASHINGTON  X  2(1037 

CHARLES  M  NOONE.  190  L  ENFANT  PLA2A  EAST  SUITE  3306  WASHINGTON  X  20024 
M  KAIHRYN  NORDSTROM,  SUITE  900  ONE  THOMAS  CIRCLE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 
:AMES  0  1   NORELl.  733  ISTH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

lOSEPH  M  NORMANDY  III   1101  17IH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  " " 

lUllA  !   SORREIL   1850  K  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  

NORTH  AMERICAN  EXPORT  GRAIN  ASSN .  INC .  1800  M  SI .  NW  SUITE  6l6-^N  WASifNGTON'  K  2M36 

EVANS  W  NORTH.  12!6  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036.  

HAlLXK  NORTHCOn,  1101  i5TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005     . 

NORTHEAST  UTILITIES  SERVICE  CO.  SELDEN  ST  BERLIN  CI  06037  .  

CLIFFORD  R  SORIHUP.  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW.  #810  WASHINGTON  X  20036, 
MORGAN  NORVAL.  1202  S  WASHINGTON  ST ,  #2  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22311,, 


NOSSAMAN  GUTHNER  KNOX  i  EUlOn,  1110  19TH  ST..  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  X  20036,, 

Dc    

Oo ;;_;: 


Do ,„ 

Do .: ^ „ ".~Z!Z"~""ZZZZZZZZ 

DoZZZZ~ZZ'7'''"'"''''"''" 

Do 

MICHAEL  NOVElll.  3012  CAMBRIDGE  PLACE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  '20007      .       

P  MICHAEL  NUGENT.  229  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003  ' 

RALPH  D  NURNBERGER  SUITE  112  111  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON'  DC  20'6di' " 

FRANKLIN  W  NUHER.  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW.  #512  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

MARK  J  NU22AC0.  7901  WESTPARK  OR  MCLEAN  VA  22102  

CD  NYBERG  PO  BOX  800  AUSTIN  MN  55912  

KENNETH  !   NYOUISI,  3600  BRYN  MAWR  AVENUE  CHICAGO  IL  60631'  " 

HUBERT  K  OBANNON,  PO  BOX  23151  WASHINGTON  X  20026 

GEORGE  U  BEA  )R  ,  815  16IH  ST  .  NW,  #301  WASHINGTON  X  20006,,,  ' 

COLEMAN  C  OBRIEN.  1709  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW   #801  WASHINGTON  X  20006         " 

:eHNf  OBRIEN  CONNECTICUT  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  410  ASYLUM  ST  HARTFORD  CI  06103 

MARY  EILEEN  OBRIEN   ISCO  M  SI    NW  SUITE  710  SOUTH  WASHINGTON  X  20036 
tfAYWONO  V  OBRIEN.  1707  L  SI .  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ROSEMARY  L  OBRIEN,  SUITE  640  2550  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  2003'? '.. 

DAVID  S  OBRYON   1916  WILSON  8LVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22201  

DANIEL  OCONNELl  ONE  POST  OFFICE  SOUARE  BOSTON  MA  02109  

JAMES  J  OCONNELL.  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  26bo'4 

'ilCHARD  T  OCONNELl.  RICHARD  T  OCONNELL  i  .ASSXIAIES.  INC  3208  TRAVELER  STREEl'FAiiifJW'VA  22'030" 

Do 

'ERRENCE  M  OCONNELl  11  .  "4  N.  CAPITOL  STREET.  #711  WASEilNGION  OC  20001    

WILLIAM  9  OCONNEIL.  ill  EAST  WACRER  OR  CHICAGO  II  60601 " 

O'CONNOR  I  HANNAN.  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  .  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  X  20006      

Oo.,. 


NEECE,   CATOR   S   ASSXIAIES.   INC   (FOR    ASSXIATION   OE   SMALL   BUSINESS 

DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS). 
NEECE.  CATOR  S  ASSOCIATES.  INC  (FOR  NATIONAL  VENTURE  CAPITAL  ASSNj 
NEECE,  CATOR  S  ASSXIATES,  INC  (FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS  UNITED) 
ASSOOATION  Of  SMALL  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS 
LATIN  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  (LAMAi 
NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  CORPS 
NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANIES  (NAOOO) 

NAIIONAL  VENTURE  CAPITAL  ASSXIATION 

SMALL  BUSINESS  UNITED 

SOUTHEASTERN  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  (SUI*'l 

FRIENDS  COMMinEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION    '." 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  Of  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS 

LEAD  2INC  PRODUCERS  COMMlHEE ..  ^      " 

ARAB  REPUBLIC  Of  EGYPT    _„    " " 

GOVERNMENT  Of  EL  SALVATOR „ ' " 

HASHEMIIE  KINGDOM  Of  JORDAN 

KINGXM  OF  MOROaO  .  '   

GOVERNMENT  OF  EL  SALVAXR „ 

HASHEMIIE  KINGMM  Of  JORDAN 

KINGDOM  Of  MOROCCO " 

NATIONAL  f  ARM  8  POWER  EQUIPMENT  DEALERS'  ASSN      .  """ 

SENIOR  EXECUTIVES  ASSN  _ 

METROPOLITAN  PROPERTIES  INC       _.  •    '" " 

E  I  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  i  CO " 

KIKKOMAN  fXOS  INC  ,  " 

CHARLES  E  GOODELl  (FOR  THOMSON^  'iMC) '   """ "" "' 

DGA  INTERNATIONAL.  INC  (FOR  SNECMA) ZZ.IZ..'"Z:. 

'mltimore  GAS  s  ELECTRIC  cd;;:::::z:;z!!!!!;;!!;":!"; - 

NATIONAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN _ '.'...'ZZZ^I^^Z. 

"AMERICAN  osTEdPATHic  ASSN  ::.::!:!!;!;!"'!;"! " "" ""■■■ 

PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK   ..       "    "Z " 

UTILITY  NUCLEAR  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP '....".'.".  "•"  "  '" 

REPUBLIC  STEEL  CORP  

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUf  ACIURERS """ 

CONSOLIDATED  RAIL  CORPORATION .       

NATIONAL  OIL  JOBBERS  COUNCIL..  ■"" "■" 


Recaiits 


UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  Of  CARPENTERS  i  JOWRS  OT  AMEfllCI 

AMERICAN  INST  OF  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

CONSUMERS  UNION  Of  US.  INC 

AMERICAN  NURSES  ASSN...  . 

AMERICAN  POSTAL  WORKERS  UNION,  AFIOO 


1.40000 

1,50000 

1,70000 

1.40000 

1.60000 

20000 

25000 

1.50000 

1.70000 

1.80000 

3.845  76 

1.00000 

500,00 


73,00000 

55.00000 

125.00000 

1,50000 

5.000,00 


EoienUwcs 


20000 

1.30000 

1.70000 

20000 


1.30000 

1.700,00 

72000 


94  33 

35000 

1.30000 


1.000,00 

35000 

2.85000 

i'50,00 


MWOO 


26,62227 
78298 


Lioaoo 


25000 


MERRILL  LYNCH  i  CO,  INC 

FLEET  RESERVE  ASSN 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE 

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOOATION  MC  , 


NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  COS. 

PAClfIC  SEAFOOD  PRXESSORS  ASSN 

LEGAL  SERVICES  CORP 

PRIVATE  TRXK  COUNCIL  Of  AMERICA,  INC 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  Of  LIFE  INSURANCE  INC 


19.50000 

"e.boo'od 

5.14396 
9.21195 


105.10 

'23.i'48» 

45335 

2.000,00 


MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MANUFACTURING  CO  . 


CREDIT  UNION  NATL  ASSN,  INC - 

CITIZENS  COMM  FOR  THE  RIGHT  TO  KEEP  I  BEAR  ARK.. 

AETNA  LIFE  4  CASUALTY 

BURLINGTON  NORTHERN  INC 

CALIFORNIA  STUDENT  LOAN  FINANtt  CORP 

COOK  INLET  REGION  INC „„.. 

DIVIDEND  SUPPORT  GROUP 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO ......._.._. 

HELIONETICS.  INC 

INSURANCE  ASSXIATION  OF  CONNECTCUT 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

TRUST  FOR  PUBLIC  WNDS ,. . 

PAClfIC  POTOMAC  SERVICES 

ELECTRONIC  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORPORATION 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AffAIRS  COMM 

REINSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMER _ 

NATIONAL  MACHINE  TXL  BUILDERS'  ASSN ...„ 

GEO  A  HORMELSCO 

NATIONAL  ROOTING  CONTRACTORS  ASSN 

CONSOLIDATED  RAIL  CORPORATION ., 

UNITED  PAPERWORKERS  INT  L  UNION 

US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS 

AMERiaN  PETROLEUM  INST 

DOW  CORNING  CORPORATION.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,. 
Do,, 
Do, 
Do, 
Do., 
Do,, 
Do., 
Do,, 
Do,. 
Do,, 
Oo„ 
Do,, 
Do, 
Do. 
Do,. 
Oo„ 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION 

CF  INDUSTRIES  INC 

AMERICAN  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSN 

GADSBY  S  HANNAH  iFOR  WANG  LABORATORIES  INC)..... 

CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATION 

CHXOLATE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  OF  THE  USA 

NATIONAL  CONFECTIONERS  ASSN  Of  THE  U  S  

KEEFE  COMPANY  ifOR  A'ESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP). .. . 

US  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS 

ALLIS-CHALMERS  CORP ; 

AMERICAN  CLINICAL  LABORATORY  ASSN 

AMERICAN  fAMILY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO 

AMERICAN  INST  Of  CERIIflED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS ,....„ 

ASSXIATION  Of  INDEPENDENT  TELEVISION  STATIONS.  IMC 

AUTOMOTIVE  PARTS  S  AaESSORIES  ASSN 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE  WEBBER 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE  WEBBER  HEALTH  CARE  FUNDING.  IMC... 

BORDEN,  INC 

CAMBRIXE  REDEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY 

CITY  Of  MINNEAPOLIS „ 

CKLW  RADIO  BROADCASTING.  ITD 

CNA  INSURANCE 

COMMUNICATIONS  COUNSEL _ 

ELECTRONIC  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORPORATION 

FAIRCHILD  INDUSTRIES  INC 

FIRST  NATIONAL  MONETARY  CORPORAlioii '..Z...... 

FIRST  PENNSYLVANIA  BANK 

GIASS  PACKAGING  INSTITUTE _... 

GOLDMAN  SACHS  «  CO 


10000 

2.532.00 

30000 

"i'.'8O0'()0 
3.75000 


77803 

'woii 

39614 
2.16020 

269  32 
11.67998 


5J25.00 


3M.i6 

"iM2T4 
7548 
18323 


14175 


2.000,00 


300,00 
300,00 
800,00 


lOOJO 


10000 


256,00 
10.13352 


5.71670 


6.90000 
2.05000 

'wsb'od" 


260,00 

1.470,15 

42984 


20000 


30000 


27635 


SOOjOO 

6.90000 


9766 


1.000,00 
50000 
45000 


504,00 


7.000,00 

17,50000 

50000 

3.500.00 


356.00 

■"sooijo' 

■5.'9d6,23 


87800 
22.500,00 
2.121,91 


7500 
25924 
137,50 


20293 


2.38535 


1532 
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OrpauMon  or  MnriuH  F*n| 


Bi.. 


Oi-. 
Oi_ 
b... 
b... 
k... 
Di... 

Di.„ 

h.- 
Ol... 
Di... 
b... 
Oi... 
b... 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b. 
b. 
Do 


GEOWt  I  OCOtHttH.  600  WW  MWIRHIW  *«NUt.  HW  WASHHIGIOII  OC  20037.... 

MiRoi  c  ovm».  nm  t  aamai.  mc  wis  pinkyi»«ii»  a«  .  m.  #300  mSMNemi  oc  awn.. 

Do  - 

TMOiMS  *  oo»Y.  1110  «i»«n »«  m  «i«mii«gio*  oc  20005 

ASHTON  I  ODOtmfa.  50  BfAlE  ST    PC  BOX  3%5  SWI  fRANCISCO  CA  94119 

iAKOaiAOY  815  16THST    HW  KASHINGTOtI  DC  20006     

BAffiMA  [  OHAHA.  WOO  MACAKTHUR  BIVO    NW  WASHIHCTOd  DC  2O0O7 .^ 

0  KEfE  ASWIWN  LYO«  t  *AH)  0«  FWST  HAIIOIW.  PIA«    SUrlt  5100  CMCAGO  I  60603 

KATMIEEN  0  LEAHY   1625  EYE  ST    N  W  MMIII  301  WASHIUCTOII  DC  20006 

OWlVtNY  I  MYERS.  IWO  «  SI    NW  WASHmGTOIt  K  20036         

Do - 

J0M«*6WAl.>C,  MO  PW  ii^^ 

SARAM  E  own  1"5  «  STREH  W»  WASHINPOK  K  20006 i.-i:j,i^i  kiio;;;- — 

ONtlll  AND  HAASf  PC    SUIH  1110  1333  WW  HAMPSHIRE  A«.  NW  WASHUKTOII  DC  20036 — -..-. 

Do.. 


b-. 
b... 
b- 
b... 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b. 


b- 
b.. 
b 
Do 


OONAlD  «  OWIU.  SUITE  2600  1000  WllSOtt  BLVO  ARUNGTO*  VA  22209 
I  D(NS  OlOOU.  1120  CONKCTCUT  AVE    NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036.... 

M  am  0700U.  sute  2300 1000  wkson  bivd  arungton  va  22209. 

SltPtW  t  OTOOU,  1660  I  STKET.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036 

HARRY  R  OHIEY  MELLON  SQUARt  PITTSBURGH  PA  15230  

G  H  OCWNRIKR.  lOOO  WHSOH  BIVD  ARIINGTON  VA  22209  

DAVID  A  OCyAHOWSN.  909  FOSHAY  TOWER  MNWEAHXIS  MN  55402 

T  J  OOEN  1619  MASSNMISETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


BRADFORD  C  OELMAN  900  WTH  STKEET,  NW  #50«  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

OIL  INVESTMENT  INST  PO  BOX  «293  WASHINGTON  DC  20024         _.. 

RO  OlD  ANO  ASSODAHS.  MC    205  THE  STRANO  ALEXANDRIA  V*  22314 

Do  

AIVIN  E  OUVER  '25  15TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005     

AUSTM  P  OINEY  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW   #1100  WASHINGTON  X  20036  . 
DENN6  M  OlSEN  485  E  STREET  IDAHO  FALLS  ID  S3402 


b.. 

b.. 


b 

Do 

Do 


Em(*)|i«/CI«nt 


GOVERNMENT  Of  lAMAJCA 

GOVEMMENT  Of  SUDAN -^  ;^- 

GOVERNMENT  Of  THE  COMMONWEALTH  Of  PUERTO  RCO.. 

HEAIIH  CARE  FINANONG  STUDY  GROUP 

HENNEPIN  COUNTY „ 

HUIES  MEXICANOS.  SA _ 

JNOUSTRIAS  NEGROMtt  SA  «  C.V 

INSURANCE  ASSN  Of  CONNECTICUT 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 

INVESTORS  MVERSIFIED  SERVICES,  It 

ITIL  CORTORATION 

J  C  PENNEY  CO,  INC  

JAMACAN  BROADCASTING  CORP 

JOSEm  E  SEAGRAM  I  SONS.  RC... 

HMBERIY^LARIL  CORP - 

ion.  BISStU  t  BROOK 


Recaiits 


4.00000 


MHtiu  LYNCH  WHITE  WELD  CAPITAL  MARKETS  GROUP.. 

MEXICAN  CEMENT  CHAMBER 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA.  HC 

NATIONAL  CM.  CONSUMERS  AUIANCE 

NATIONAl  COMM  FOR  QUAIITY  HCAITH  CARE 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  t  RETIREMENT  PROGRAM  

NEBRASKA  HBHER  EDUCATION  LOAN  PROGRAM,  It...... 

NEKMeORHOOO  IV  COMPANY,  INC - 

PMVC  TELEPHONE  t  TELEGRAPH 

PAODOCK  PUBLICATIONS,  INC 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  Of  AMOICIl 

RLC  CORPORATION — 

ROLLINS  ENVWONMENTAl  SERVICES _ 

SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSN 


TENNESSEE  T0MBIG8EE  WATERWAY  DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORMY .. 

US  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  SUPPLIERS  ASSN  

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY „ _... 

FIRST  NATIONAl  BANK  Of  BOSTON „ 

AMERICAN  DENTAL  HYGIENISTS  ASSN 

AMERKAN  SUPPIY  ASSOCIATION     

AMERKAN  WAREHOUSEMEN  S  ASSOCIATOI - 

TRANSPORTATION  LAWYERS  ASSOCIATION 

ALLIANCE  Of  AMERICAN  INSURERS 

BECHTEL  NATIONAL.  INC      

AFiaO  

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  Of  TRAVEL  AGENTS...™ 

AMERICAN  INVSCO  CORTORATION 

COIUMBIA  GAS  DISTRIBUTION  COMPANIES 

AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  Of  AMERICA 

SANTA  FE  INTERNATIONAL  CORP 

WARNER  COMMUNICAnOMS.  »K 

NATIONAL  REA  TELEPHONE  ASSN 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  IMSimm 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  COMMISSION 

ASSOCIATION  Of  PROGRESWE  RENTAL  0RGANI2ATI0HS 

BEER  INDUSTRY  AUJANCE - 

BRKMAM  ANO  WOMEN'S  HOSPITAL,  INC 

COHMERCAl  UMON  MSURANQ  COMPANIES 

CRU6E  AMERICA  UNE.  INC 

GLASS  PACMONG  INSTHUTE 

HARVARD  MEDCAl  QNTER - 

MARRXm  COKPORATKIN _-_..._™ 

MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

MILK  INDUSTRY  FflUNOATBH 

NORTHWESTERN  MUTUAL  LIFE  _..™.„.- 

PHARMAaUTICAl  MANUf  ACTURERS  ASSN :'. 

PUGET  SOUND  POWER  (  LIGHT  CaMPANY 

TEXAS  UTIITIES  SERVICES,  INC _ 

US  fOOIBALl  LEAGUE       ^ 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELEaRC  CORP _ 

AMEjucAN  BANKERS  ASSN  7:  ;!";zzzr.r.rzz — 

I  NORTHROP  CORP  

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 


2.70000 
HO  00 


31.H20O 


3.00000 
25000 

4.00000 
22S50 

1.900,00 


2.66S00 


MOOO 

'7.76500 


EjipenMutes 


4.56000 
2.000  OO 


6.00000 


5.000,00 


4.237  71 

1.601  53 

1,73391 

50000 


15.55211 
10000 


3.50000 
2,00000 


2.10500 


3.20000 


25.000.00 
1.20000 


MOOO 


I  MEaON  BANK  N  A  ANO  MELLON  NATIONAl  CORP . 

GRUMMAN  AEROSPACE  CORPORATBN _... 

WASIE  fOUNOAIION 

NATIONAl  FOREST  PROOuaS  ASSN 

OWENS«)RNING  FIBERGLAS  CORPORAIWI 


GRUMMAN  AtROSPAK  CORPORATION - 

SPERRY  ELEaRONIC  SYSHMS - ~ 

NATIONAL  GRAIN  t  FEED  ASSN -^Sii-^-ii^i^rviXi^- 

LEBOEUF  LAMB  LEI6Y  (  MACRAE  (FOR  SHIPPMC  OGRP  OF  MOM,  MC).. 

AETNA  INSURANCE  CO - 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  INSURANO  Of  FIORUIA 

CENTENNIAL  MSURANCE  COMPANY .'. 

CHARUR  OAK  MSURANCE 

FLORISTS  MUTUAL  INSURANO  CO   _ 

FOREMOST  INSURANCE  CO  - 

GREAT  AMERKAN  INSURANK  COMPANY — 

MHWEHOMA  INSURANCE  COMPANY -... 

MONSANTO  CO 


VAN  R  OlSEN.  1156  I5TH  ST ,  m.  f  1019  HdSHMGFON  K  20006 — v 

GERALD  L  OlSON,  200  S  6TH  ST  MINNEAPOIS  MN  55402  

ROY  E  OlSON.  260  MA060N  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016      _.,.. - 

ALAN  M  01S2EWSIU,  1601  K  SIREH  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

JOSEPH  N  ONEK  QNEK  KLEIN  AND  FARR  2550  M  STREET  NW  #250  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 _..._ 

PWIIP  C  ONSIAO  500  WEST  PUIHAM  AVE  GREENWICH  H  06830  ^~  ii-iiUi" 

FRAN2  H  OPPENHEIMER  CAPIIN  I  ORYSOAU  1101  17TH  STREET  NW  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20038  ^^ 

ORGAN   FOR  PROTFOMN  1  ADVANCEMENT  Of  SMALL  TELEPHONE  COS   2301  M  STREET   NW    #530  WASHINGTON  K 

20037 
ORGANIZATION  Of  PROfESSBNAl  EMPLOYEES  Of  USOA  »M   1411  S  BUILDING  US  DEPI  Of  ACRKULTURE  WASHINGTON 

K  20250 

ABRAHAM  ORlOfSKY   1016  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHRIGION  DC  20036    

ELVIRA  J  ORIY   1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASMNCTON  X  20006    

DAVn  S  OSTERHOUT   1000  WILSON  BOUIEVAMI  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

HOEAAI  OTAAA,  SUITE  600  919  18TH  STREH,  NW  WASMNCTON  X  20006 

1  F  OTERO  115  16IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  

ROUND  A  OUELLETTE.  1660  L  SI    NW,  #501  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

Clfff  oust  1100  MASSM3KJSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHMGION  OC  20036 


NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION  PROPERTY  I  CASUALTY  MSURANCE  OS.. 

STATE  FARM  FIRE  ANO  CASUALTY  CO  

STATE  FARM  INSURANQ  COMPANY 

STATE  FARM  MUTUAL  AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE  CD — ..„ 

TRAVELERS  INDEMNITY  OF  RHODE  ISUM 

TRAVELERS  ■.••• 

US  BEEI  SUGAR  ASSN 

PIILSBURY  COMPANY _ ...;...-- 

AMERICAN  PAPER  MST,  MC 

AMERICAN  LEGION  ..      •-  •  •« 

MAJO*  lEAGUI  BASBAll  WYtRS  ASSiT'I _ 

CONTMH  DATA  CORPORATION — 

COMMERWUKAB 


I.2S000 
1.40000 


1.00000 
4,50000 


300000 
2,000  00 
2.50000 


4.50000 


JN.flO 
10000 


1300 
187 
1187 

n 

90 
444 

2367 

254 

82 


411 
206 
17  05 
27  76 
110 
24  60 


NATIONAl  FEDERATBN  Of  FEDERAL  EMPIOYEES.... 

GETTY  OIL  COMPANY 

BENOIX  AEROSPACE  SECTOR 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES  USA,  MC 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  i  STEAMSHIP  UERKS,, 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP  

NATIONAl  RURAl  ELEORIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 


6.17400 

1.25000 

5000 

3500 

7,102  84 

1.137  21 
4.61O0t 


lOOOOO 

3,60000 

10000 


4,S0 
4,U 


9,00 


1.00000 


2,338  79 
759  27 
94909 
10790 


10160 


120  79 
3500 


50000 


33962 

4,051  03 

39315 

30113 


400 


34  50 
1564 


60000 
1.53203 


17347 


10000 

2,64099 
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Otgatiizatioii  or  Individuai  Filing 

Employet/Ctoil 

R6C69tS 

Ejvndrtwes 

OUTDOOR  POWER  EQUIPMENT  INSTITUTE,  SUITE  700  1901  L  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

GENE  E  OVERBECK,  1101  17TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

AMERICAN  AIRLINES,  INC 

2.12S.00 

JACK  W  OWEN,  SUITE  500  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN „ 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  REPUBLIC  Of  HAITI) „ 

DOLLAR  SAVINGS  BANK  EI  Al „ 

ROBERT  W  OWEN  THE  TOWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007  . 

22.b76ob" 

100000 



THOMAS  J  OWENS  PO  BOX  12266  SEAHLE  WA  98102 

9SQ64i 

WILLIAM  H  OWENS  JR  ,  SUITE  1002  1101  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

AMERICAN  DENIAL  ASSN „ _ 

WILLIAM  J  OWENS,  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY,  #511  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 „ _„ 

MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  INST 

90000 

i,ooo,n 

10000 

R  RAY  PAABO,  SUITE  840  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

PACIFIC  MANAGEMENT  DYNAMICS  CORP,  SUITE  107  910  FLOEIN  RD  SACRAMENTO  CA  95831 „ 

SANTA  FE  INDUSTRIES,  INC „ 

JOHN  N  PACKS,  1425  S  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20009 „ 

CITIZENS  FOR  A  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 

LEE  W  PADEN,  PO  BOX  201  TUISA  OK  74102 „ _ 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMPANY  OF  OKLAHOMA ; 

ANTHONY  PADIIW,  815  16TH  SIREEI,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ _ 

BROIHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY,  AIRLINE  &  STEAMSHIP  ttERKS 

W  D  PAGE,  SUITE  6  1581  PHOENIX  BIVD  ATLANTA  GA  30349 

AMERICAN  PLYWOOD  ASSN 

HENRY  H  PAIGE   1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  PC  20036 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  CO 

400.00 

300 

PAKHOED  USA,  2000  WEST  LOOP  SOUTH,  #1800  HOUSTON  TX  77027 ■. 

JOHN  M  PALATIELLO,  210  LITTLE  FALLS  STREET  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22046 

AMERICAN  CONG  ON  SURVEY  t  MAPP  /AMER  SOC  OF  PHOTOGRAMMEOY 

9.51793 

97900 

2,40000 

10.00000 

1^)784 

HENRY  S  PAIAU,  201  N  WASHINGTON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  223L4 

RETIRED  OFFICERS  ASSN „ 

BRADLEY  D  PALMER,  3238  WYNfORD  DRIVE  FAIRFAX  VA  22031 

US  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE _. 

PALUMBO  t  CERRELL  INC.  11  DUPONI  CIRCU.  NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 „ _ 

AMERICAN  SOC  OF  COMTOSERS,  AUTHORS  t.  PUBUSHEIS. 

Oo  ...„ 

DISTILLED  SPIRITS  COUNCIL  OF  THE  US,  INC _ _ 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  TRANSTORTAIION  ASSN _ 

R,J  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RAPID  TRANSIT  DSTRBI _ „ 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP _ 

5,381  25 
4,500  00 
13.500  00 
6,000  00 
1,618  75 

Do   

Oo 

"*" 

BENJAMIN  L  PALUMBO,  11  DUPONT  OKXl.  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

PEIER  J  PANTUSO  7900  WESTPARH  DRIVE.  #514  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

NATIONAL  CONFECTIONERS  ASSN  OF  THE  US 

JAMES  1    PANYARD    1346  CHESTNUT    #800  PHIIADELPHIA  PA  19107 

GREATER  PHILADELPHIA  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

PAPERBOARD  PACKAGING  COUNCIL,  SUITE  411  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

G  OLIVER  PAPPS  NJ  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  170  W  STATE  ST   TRENTON  NJ  08608  

AMERICAN  PnROLEUM  INST 

HERSCHELL  E   PARENT  460  TWIN  CITY  BANK  ONE  RIVERFRONT  PLACE  NORTH  LITTLE  ROCK  AR  72114 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

387,50 

229  U 

PARENTS  ADVOCATE  LOBBY  INC,  4817  S  HIGHI  SCHOOL  ROAD  INDIANATOLIS  IN  46241 

JOHN  N  PARKER,  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  SUITE  620  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

MOBIL  OIL  CORP 

ASSOCIATION  OF  MAXIMUM  SERVICE  TELECASTERS.  INC „ 

KROGER  COMPANY 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN _ 

37500 
1.173,00 
2.50000 

305  00 

TOME   PARC,  1735DESALESST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JACA  PARTRIDGE    1014  VINE  SI   CINCINNATI  OH  45201  

80436 

ROBERT  D  PARIRIOGE   1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

PASKUS,  GORDON  S  HYMAN,  2005  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „._ 

NATIONAL  MUSIC  PUBLISHERS'  ASSN 

DAVID  J  PASSAMANECK,  4647  FORBES  BOULEVARD  LANHAM  MO  20706 _.„ 

RICHARD  M  PATTERSON   1800  M  ST    NW  #700  SOUTH  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    

AMVETS „. 

DOW  CHEMICAL  CO 

6.80000 
50000 
19500 

3J37  50 

15047 
239  50 

WILLIAM  H  PAHERSON,  777  14TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO .„ 

KENION  H  PAHIE   3150  SPRING  SI  FAIRFAX  VA  22031 

NATIONAL  AUDIO  VISUAL  ASSN  INC 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  INC  

DAVID  1  PAniSON,  1750  K  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

PAnON  60GGS  &  BLOW,  SUITE  800  2550  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 ._ 

AIR  PRODUCTS  S  CHEMICALS.  INC _ 

AIWA  AMERICA  INC _ _ 

ARAI  AMERICA,  LTD 

ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERCA 

AMERICAN  BROADCASTING  CO 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  MORTGAGE  AnORNEYS 

AMERICAN  CONGRESS  OF  SURVEYING  S  MAPPING 

2.765,00 

912 

20,10 

32666 

5.765.00 

2W.00 

Do 

Do 

Do „„ _ 

Do „ _ 

66.66 

Do „ , „ 

Do _ „„> 

Do _ „ _ 

AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  ASSN _ .„ 

AMERIttN  MARITIME  ASSN , 

AMERICAN  MOVERS  CONFERENCE „ : 

sJao-oc" 

IK.7S 

Do _ _ „ 

AMERIttN  SOOETY  Of  ASSN  EXECUTIVES _ 

Do _ „ 

ARMCO,  INC 

ARTPAC 

32666 

6666 

Do 

Do 

ASOQAQON  DE  A2UCARER0S  DE  GUATEMALA 

ASSOOATION  OF  TRIAL  LAWYERS  OF  AMERICA .„ 

6A8C0CK  t,  BROWN 

I.OSOOO 

im» 

Do 

Do 

BASIC  INDUSTRIES  COALITION.  INC, 

C  F  BEAN ;. 

BURLINGTON  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

CASTLE  S  COOKE,  INC :. 

CHKAGO  BOARD  OPTIONS  EXCHANGE 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION „„   „. _ 

COMPUTER  DEALERS  i  LESSORS  ASSOCIATION,  MC „ 

COUNCIL  OF  STATE  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE 

2i32.S0 
3J4S,00 

2.705M" 

1,92500 
1.000.00 

Do „ 

Do „ 

Do ; „ 

Do 

14815 

Do 

139  25 

Do „ 

Do „....„ 

Do _ _ _ 

DUTY  FREE  SHOPPERS  LTD                            

S387S 

Do 

ENERGY  RESEARCH  CORPORATMN 

Do 

FUJI  PHOTO  FIlM  U  S  A ,  INC 

GEORGIA  PACIFIC  CORP          

33.20 
276500 

Do 

Do „ 

GREAT  LAKES  DREDGE  S  DOCK 

3.145,00 

139,20 

5,085.00 

1,250,00 

Do 

HITACHI  SALES  CORP  OF  AMERICA _ _ 

E.F  HUnON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

INSTITUTE  OF  SCRAP  IRON  &  STEEL  MC 

Oo 

Do „ „ 

34275 

Do :. 

MTERMEDICS  INC                            „ 

Do 

KAISER  ALUMINUM  t.  CHEMCAl  CORP 

KENWOOD  U  S  A  CORPORATION 

KONISHIROKU  AMPEX  CO  LTD                    .         . 

2765^00 

Do _ 

9.60 
17.92 

'iWi» 

11.85000 

Do „. 

Do 

LASCO  SHIPPING  CO _ 

LAUNDRY  CLEANING  COUNOL             

Do 

Do „ . 

LOOP,  INC „ 

LOSS  RESERVE  DEDUCTION  COMMITTH _ 

Do 

Do 

MARS  INC 

Oo 

MATSUSHITA  ELECTRIC  CORP  OF  AMERICA 

453.60 

4688 

24,52700 

326,66 

Do „ 

MAXELL  CORP  Of  AMERKA 

Do „ 

MO  TELECOMMUNICATIONS,  INC 

MEAD  CORPORATION                                        .   _     ... . 

43599 

Do _ 

6666 

Oo _ _ _ 

MK3IUAN  INSURANQ  ASSN 

Oo „ 

MITSUBISHI  EUCTRIC  SAUS  Of  AMERICA.  MC 

MOCAHA  MOAIS  CORP 

NAKAMICHI  USA  CORP 

NAnONAl  ASSN  Of  CHAIN  DRUG  STORES          .                 » 

54,08 

120,00 

9,44 

Oo ., 

Do _ . 

Oo _ „ „ 

Do 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  RETAIL  DRUGGISTS _ 

Do 

NATKMAL  CABLE  TELEVISHN  ASSN  INC 

2.320.00 

Do .. 

NATWNAL  COALITION  FOR  PORT  PROGRESS  

Do 

NATIONAL  MARINE  MFRS  ASSN _ 

NATIONAL  SOFT  DRINK  ASSN _ 

3,50000 

33.00 

Do 

NEC  ELECTRONICS  (USA)  INC 

NEW  PROCESS  CO 

OCEAN  MINERALS  CO „ _ 

OSG  BULK  SHIPS  INC 

41,44 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do „ „ 

PHNEER  ELEaRONKS  (USA)  MC 

19.36 
2,765.00 
2,000,00 
25000 
2,20000 
3,00000 

Do 

PPG  MOUSTRIES  INC                      _ .   .  _  _ _ _  

Do 

READERS  DKESt  ASSN.  MC. „ _ 

REDWOOD  MDUSTRY  PARK  COMM _   

Do 

Do „ _.  _.   .     „ 

REPUBUQUE  DHAITI 

RETAIL  TAX  COMMITTEE         „ 

Do , 

60  SO 

Oo 

ROCKWELL  INTERNATIONAL  CORP 

Do 

SANSUI  ELECTRONICS  CORP „ 

146.00 

65.76 

400.00 

246.40 

Do „ „ „ „. 

SANYO  ELECTRtt  INC 

SHARP  ELECTRONKS  CORP 

SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN 

SONY  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA „ 

ST  JOE  MINERALS  CORP 

Do 

Do „_   „ 

198890 

Do 

Do „ , 

Do „ 

STAH  OF  LA.  DEPI  OF  CONSERVATION 
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Ovum  >  mm<mi  F*ii| 


Oi. 

Dt 

Dd 

Si.. 

D>.. 

b.. 

Di 

Di 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Imto/K/OM 


Rccmts         b«eii«ins 


P«W  HASDNCS  lUaVfi  i  *«.««  6I)t  FlOOIl  lOM  THOMOS  KFFfRSW  ST    m  *»StWIGIW  K  ZW07 


b.. 
h.. 


MM  Mis  Mwo  w«ymM  (  gmmbor.  ms  pmk  m  «»  vom  rt  mim...- 

■SIWA  MrtM  SL'in  135  lib  ElMDO  Mm  TO  ST  lOUIS  «  UOir..^™. 

KMOOV  UWCn  t  XTfRS,  1150  COimiCTOJT  »«NU{  m  mtSimim  K  20031 

niM  PtOOUa.  5201  MJTM  ««*  CAIIP  SPMHCS  IB  20746  

IMES  nrfSa  *    lOU  16TH  ST  m  WASMNGIO*  K  20036  __. 

PtLTO  RtSlAKH  CWnR  :iOO  5  JOYCl  ST1»ET  AHUNCTWn;*  22202 

HUHMRTO  «  Pf«.  1155  15TH  ST    )M  WASWWTOH  0C20OO5       

MKMfW  nm  918  16IH  ST«ET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

nmsntum mmo i light co  : n  9th st  WLfNipwNPj  iiioi 

DONWC  V  PfNSAKK   1 700  «  SI    NW  IWASHINGTON  X  !^,,^„,„.i^-^:ii^ 

CKGOW  M  PlNSAMNl,  1100  CONNfCTOlI  AVt    N*  #M0  WASHINGIOI  K  20036. 

nm»  t  caw/INI  i"6 «  st  w»  Washington  dc  20006 

yiao?!  nm  «   u;6  massachustts  «v{  m  Washington  oc  ?«136^^^  -^  .^  ...- 

PtRITO  mn  I  HNOO.  PC.  lUO  CSWIKTICUI  AVtWIt.  N«  #400  WASHIIIGION  K  20036 ..„ 
Do      - 

Do  : 

Do      


KIMS  (W  STOW  dlSW  »  iUMiR  SOT  »«NU{  NW  WASHINGTON  K  200«S.. 

TONY  «IIIUNS.  1800  «ASSACHUSfTTS«Vf    NW  WASHINGTWI  00  20036^       .Z 

GAM  I  PtmUNSON.  453  NIW  )£««»  AVtNUt  SfJWHINCTpN  K  20M3    ^^..jjjj^..--. 

EIWfST  HCHAEL  PflllEt   112  ST  OAIH  A«NUt  WtST   #504  lOdONW),  OMMB  MW  n3.- 

ItfFirr  I  PII11.IIAN   1615  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20062  - 

LfONAHO  PfRlllAN  5999  STOtNSON  AWNOf  AlUANORIA  VA  22304 _ 

MAM  ftmiAll.  PO  BOX  12910  CHARESION  SC  29142 

G  STtPHfN  PflHW  950  I  ENf ANT  PIAM.  SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024  

SUSAN  PtlMW   1025  CONNtCTKUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036  „ 

JOHN  J  PESCH  3422  STONEYWAE  OHM  TAILS  CHUKH  VA  22044   __ 

PtailPS  S  PETER   "7  14TH  STHO.  m  WASHIN6I0N  DC  20005 

A  HARQID  PtTEIISON  715  CAHOll  BIDC  HINNWOIIS  "•  55402^     ..^^^™ 

GEOfTK*  G  PETEHSON  SUITE  1300  425  13TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  2000« 

U«IS  E  PETERSON,  1750  «  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006  

msi  B  PETERSON   1660  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  

RUSStU  W  PPERSON  950  THiRO  AVtNUl  NEW  YORK  NY  10022  ^ 

PETERSON  ENG8ERG  1  PETERSON  SUITE  907  1730  l«  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036^^. 

SUSAN  E  PETNWNAS  SUITE  214  1025  CONNICTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHttjGTON  DC  20036 

WCHAEL  I  PETRINA  )R    1110  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW  #800  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 , 

PAUl  F  PfTRUS  UOO  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036  

H  WHUAM  PETRY  PO  BOX  1927  SPARTANBURG  SC  29304  

BRIAN  T  Pfn>  SUin  702  1901  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036        ^.^^.^ 

iAWS  R  PHAIEN.  UM  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  SUITE  820  ««HINGT«  DC  20036  .^^^. 

PHAMMQUTCAl  IIANUF4CTURERS  ASSN    UOO  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

(MN  PHARO  ilOl  S  ARLINGTON  RHW  RO    #1213  ARLINGTON  VA  22202    

■ARSHAIL  A  PHARR  6103  AOMNOACX  M««llLO  «  79106  ^ 

JOHN  0  PHILLIPS  SUin  503  1717  HASSACHUSTTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

KARA  W  A  PHH'IPS  507  SECOND  ST    Nf  WASHINGTON  OC  20002 

ROMO  f  PHIlllW   1825  «  STRtn  NW  SUITE  1107  WASHINGTON  OC  20006   _^  ^_;^ ~« 

WK.LIARI  G  PHULIPS  OC  ASSOCIATES  INC  402  TWRO  STREET  SE  WASHINGTON  M  20003 

Da  


SAM  POARO  1101  17TH  ST    NW  #604  WASHINGTON  K  20036    .. 

BILL  POINS   nil  !9TH  SI    NW  SUITE  900  WASHINGTON  OC  20036. 
W  D  POUn  400  FIRST  ST  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 


PAUlETTS  C  PBCOCIl   UOO  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW   #530  WASHINGTON  X  20036... 
PCRSON  BALL  4  OOWO  1200  18TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2O036 


k.. 
It... 
Di.. 


ptRSONsSiES Saiis i'iii^  1054 iisr  m wewNGioii k 20007 — ^ -. 

ONNEL  J  PMOO  II    1750  PENWSYIVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ■ 

Do T 

Do , ; — ^..™.„_... ~- 

(to  •— ^ — 

Do  

HOTS  RIGHTS  ASSOCIATION  PO  BOX  '000  367  REDONDO  BEACH  CA  90277 ^ 

UMW  PINEGAR  1709  NEW  YOR»  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006     _^  .^-^ 

wiR  I  muum  m  16th  street  nw  hrh  floor  Washington  dc  20006 .-.. 

Do  ' • 

Og  ■ 

LIUIAN  MS  PIICAIIHIV  SUITE  209  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

WIUIAM  PITWN  1025  VERMONT  AVtNUI  NW   #410  WASHINGTON  DC  200O5  

CHARLES  C  PIXIEY   15809  ANAMOSA  DRIVE  DIRWOOO  MO  20855  

PIMUS  COnON  GROWERS,  INC  PO  BOX  3640  LUBBOOl  TX  79452  „^-ii;iiiii- 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  Of  AMERICA.  INC    SUITE  303  1220  19TH  STREET  NW  WASHMCTON  OC  20036 
PUNKD  PARtNTHOOO  Of  NEW  YORK  OD    INC.  5TH  FLOOR  2010  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE    NW  WASHINGTON 

WYU  W  PIEGER  1730  RHODE  SIANO  AVENUE.  NW  #213  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

MOtAEL  POOH0R2ER  SUIU  401  1300  CDNNtCTICUT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

SHERMAN  5  POUND  ROSS,  MARSH  1  FOSTER  888  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  .._„ 

NMCY  POmWF  2000  P  STREH,  NW  #400  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ROMIO  I  mita.  444  NORTH  CAWtt  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 . .— 

FRANCES  A  POm*.  SUITE  390  1850  K  STREO  NW  WASHIMGTON  OC  20006 

ALFRED  M  POUARO.  1819  I  STRtn.  NW.  #800  WASHINGION  X  20036 

RARER  POunZ.  2030  M  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036         _.™. 

RAYMOND  »  POPE.  2O0O  I  STREET.  NW  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20036 — —• 

POfUlATBN  RESOURO  CENTER  »«.  622  THRID  AVt  NEW  YORK  NY  10OI7 


STEPHtNlRC ~ 

SUMITOMO  3M  LTD 

TDK  USA  CORP .-— 

lEAC  CORP    - 

TEKNIM  ELECTRONICS  CORP     - 

TOSHIBA  AMERICAN,  INC       _. 

U  S  LIFESAVING  MANUFACTURERS  ASSI  — 

UMTED  PLANT  GUARD  WORKERS  ASSN 

US  WC  CORPORATION 

VICTOR  MACNETAPE  CO.  LIO — 

ZEISS  AVIONICS  SYSTEMS.  INC 

GULF  6  WESTERN  MAMCEMENT  CD 

AMERICAN  HLEPHONE  t  TELEGRAPH  00 — 

CAllfORNW  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO   -.. 

GAF  CORPORATION ~. 

M  LIFE  INSURANO  COMPANY _ 

SECURITY  UFE  Of  DENVER 

NEC  ELECTRONICS  USA.  RC 

NATIONAL  SPA  i  POOL  INSTITUH     

FIRST  CAPITOL  ASSOOAHS    GATEWAY.  RC 

MICHIGAN  RNFE  CO 

SEAFARIRS  MTIRNATIONAL  UNION 


657  SO 
1020 
MOO 
1792 
32 
6601 

37500 


10224 
19  S2 

70500 
2.00000 
3.00100 
16.99S0O 

367  W 
23.25200 
19.541  50 
22.90509 


NATNNAl  FEOIRATRJN  OF  fEDERAL  EMPIOYKI. 

HELP  INC  

BRISTOL  MYERS  CO    

AMERICAN  LOGISTICS  ASSN 

GREATER  PWIAOELPHIA  CHMMI  ff  ( 


CHEVRON  USA  INC  

SANTA  Ft  RIDUSIRItS.  RK 

SOUTHtRN  SATEUTt  SYSTtMS  MC... 
TEST  MARKETING  GROUP  MC 


HJf    MOTMTWinw*   unwv*      frnt ^.... —«....——— - 

HKHWAY  USERS  FEDtRAnON  FOR  SAFETY  I  MOWIITY 

AMERICAN  PROTESTANT  HOSPITAL  ASSN  

COMBINED  HEALTH  RtSOUROS.  INC 

I  lOHNSON  6  JOMNSON „.__ .^ - 

SAMARHAN  HtAlTH  SfRVO 

SOatTY  Of  RtAl  tSTATt  APPRAISERS 

BURLINGTON  NORTHIRN.  IKC  — 

DEPARTMENT  Of  NATURAL  RtSOURCtS - 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRC  COOPERATWf  ASSK 

BENEFOAl  MANAGEMfNT  CORPORAIWN  Of  AMERCA 

CANADUN  COAUTWN  ON  ACID  RAIN 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMtRQ  Of  THf  U  S         ___^^. 

AMERICAN  ASSN  FOR  COUNStLING  I  DEVtLOPMW 

KIAWAH  ELAND  COMPANY.  LTD 

1  COMMUMCAnONS  SAHLLITE  CORP  (COMSAT) 

'  AMERICAN  BUS  ASSN 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION       ~ 

GtNERAl  ELECTRIC  CO  

NATIONAL  RE  A  TtLEPHONt  ASSN 

OlSTILUD  SPIRITS  COUNOL  Of  IMI  OS.  MC 

FOOD  MARMTING  INSTITUTE 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP     

NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOOETY 

FEOtRATED  RESEARCH  CORP _ . - 

MANWLU  CORP  ••-■ — 

COSMfTC.  TOILHRY  t  FRAGRANCE  ASSN  MC 

M08I10RC0RP  " 

MIUMEN  RtSEARCH  CORP  ,;.^. 

INTERNATIOMAl  ASSN  Of  DRILLING  CONTRACTOOS ~ 

MAPCO  INC  : 

1  OILFIELD  INDUSIRIAl  LINES.  INC      .'ZZ1ZZ.1J!!. 

1  SOUTHWESTERN  PUBLIC  SIRVO  C$^--i^-r~~~siSSSi- 

'  NATNNAl  ASSN  OF  INDEPENDENT  caLtGES  1  OMMBnC 

,  CONfEOtRATEO  TRIBES  Of  WARM  SPRINGS  _ 

PHILLIPS  PtTROLEUM  COMPANY  

AMI  QUALITY  RtSEARCH  RIC  

'  ASSOCIATION  Of  UMV  PROGRAMS  IN  OCCUPA  HEALTH  t  SAFETY. 
ASSODATKIN  Of  UNNERSITY  ENVIRONMENTAL  HIAITH  CMTUS.. . 

HARVARD  SCHOa  Of  PUBLIC  HtAlTH 

MfTAl  TRADES  DtPARTMtNT  AfLOO  .„ 

MONSANTO  CO  - 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE  ..^^ 

BROTHtRHOOO  Of  RAR.ROAO  SBNALMBl 

BALTIMORE  GAS  I  ELECTRIC  CO         

DUN  1  BRAOSTRtET  CORP 


3.00000 
1.667  35 


16888 
17509 
88180 
954  27 
16514 
1.01049 
12.541  81 


SOOOO 


1.10000 


1.00000 


1.02  so 


SO  00 


4200 


2.S2293 


2500 
110.25 


1.(2114 
2.42000 
3.22S00 

3,ob6oo 

2.6(7  50 

joobo 

1.50000 
2.00000  1 

45000) 
3.000001 
1.00000  i 
18,00000 

50000 


1697) 
34618 
17106 


7500 


839  24 
40000 


1.20000 


375000 
21.26200 


64761 
36765 


124  95 
26.26200 


3.091 20  I 
10.46200 


226  75 
54200 


injn  a   Dn#H*o'nLti   vv»"  "•— 

INTERNATIONAl  FUTURES  EXCHANGE  (ICRMUDA)  LID.. 

INTtX  HOLDINGS  (BtRMUOA)  LTD ^. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  CASUALTY  I  SURtlY  AGENTS 

NATIONAL  MUSC  PUBLISHERS  ASSN - 

SAItLUTl  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 

SEOWnES  INDUSTRY  ASSN 

AMERICAN  LAND  TITLE  ASSN  

SIX  FLAGS.  INC  ■- 

AD  HOC  COMMITTEE  FOR  RtSPONSIBlE  TAX  KXCI 

AD  HK  COMMITTEE  OF  MUIUH  FUND  MANAGERS 

CBS  INC  - - - 

Rl  INDUSTRIES         ,._ 

PtUDENTIAl  LINES  INC  


OC 


M  TRANSPORT  ASSN  Of  AMERICA _. 

BANKERS  LEASING  CORP  I  AFFILIAnS  ET  Al 

CTUONTAMER  TRANSPORT  INTERNATIONAL  INC  ET  «.. 

XTRA  CORP  6  AfflllATtS  

MIRICAN  BUSMESS  CONfERENa  INC      .„ 

MnOMl  R6UIAIMN  CONTRACTORS  ASSN 


i.SOOOOl 
6.50000 

4.50000 

2.70000 

1.40000 

4.47000 

50000 

990  00 

350  OO, 

7592 


BROWN  I  ROOT  RK - 

aiUEN/lABOR  ENERGY  COALITION  . 
DORCHESHR  GAS  PROOUONG  CO  .. 
WOMENS  LEGAL  DEFENSE  FUND  ... 

ARKRCAN  NURSES  ASSN  

IMON  CAMP  CORPORATION 

SKURITY  PAOfC  NAIOMl  BRNI.. 

COMMON  CAUSE 

HKK.  m, 


2.914  53 
1.91352 

2.50000 

2.75000 

9000 

">,25000 
1.449 14 
1.525  W 
1.87500 
2.75000 
2.16500 
3:00000 
70000 


2JI66S 


1.2S000 

10414 
849  66 
40  41 
9173 
120  82 
900  56 
29177 

7452 


120 

27800 


3,021  75 
3.01579 


2.00665 


4J472t 


4.57301 
3.437  49 


62164 
1.199  SI 


58980 


February  2,  1984 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


(kganizatint  a  Indmdiul  Filing 


PAULA  0  PORPILIA.  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  SEVENTH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
PHILLIP  PORn  t  ASSOCS .  INC .  SUITE  208  1301  ARLINGTON  RIDGE  RD  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

Do 

Do 

CAR*  ALICf  PORTER  SUin  1101  1612  K  ST   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  26636.. 

POBHR,  WRIGHI  MORRIS  i  ARTHUR  37  WtST  BROAD  STREET  COLUMBUS  OH  43215 

SHARON  T  PORTNOY,  ONE  PENN  PIA2A  NEW  VORII  NY  10001  ,  

WILLIAM  J  POnS  JR ,  HAIEY.  BAOER  i  POFS  2000  M  STREET.  NW.  #600  WASHWCiON  DC  20036! 

Do 

JOHN  MICHAEL  POWOERLY.  815  16TH  ST ,  NW.  #706  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  ....'. 

CATHERINE  POWELL.  880  S  PICKETT  STREET  AltlWNDRIA  VA  22304 . . 

POWEU  GOLDSTEIN  FRAZER  I  MURPHY,  SUITE  1050  1110  VERMONT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  26665" 

Do 

Do „....„„..; ; 

Do _ ;.;;;:;""""";;;;;;;;;;;;;;;:;::;::;;:;:;""":;:: 

Do;"!;;;!;;;;;:;;;:i:i""";;;;;;;;;;"";;;;;;:;;"""""""";";:::::;::;;;:::;:"::"::::":";;;;;";;;;;;;;;^^^ 

otZZZZ'ZZZZ^ZZZZZZZ""'" z " 

Do „_ „ "■ 

Do ■" : 

Do 


RICHARD  M  POWtLL.  7315  WISCONSIN  AVt  WASHINGTON  OC  20014 
ROBERT  D  POWELL.  SUITt  400  1300  19TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036.. 
JANET  POWER.  1620  I  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
JOHN  J  POWER.  815  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
GfiAYDON  R  POWtRS  JR  ,  1101  16IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  266'36 


tmployB/Cliedt 


AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN  

AMERICAN  ASSN  FOR  RESPIRATORY  THERAPY 
AMERICAN  MEDICAL  RECORDS  ASSN  ,,  . 
NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MfDiai  DIRECTORS  Of  RtSPIRATORY  CARf' ' 

WILDLIFE  LEGISUTIVf  FUND  OF  AMERICA 
COALITION  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL-ENERGY  BALANCE 
NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  FINANCE  ASSN  


PRATHER  SEEGER  OOOtiniE  t  FARMfR.  1101  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036.. 

ROBERT  L  PRAn   101  FIRST  AVENUE  WAIINAM  MA  02254 

WILLIAM  B  PRthutmiAST.  621i  KtlLOGG  ORWf  MCLEAN  VA  22101 

BRAINARD  E  PRtSCOn.  670  MAIN  ST  EAST  AURORA  NY  14052 
LLOYD  T  FDESLAR.  1J25  13TH  S'  ,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 
Oo 


Do.. 


PRtSTON  THORGRIMSON  ElUS  t  HOIMAN.  I73S  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do 

Do ZZZZZZ'ZZZZZZZZZZ'Z. 

ob"^ZZZZZI!ZZZ""ZZZZZ T 

Do _._ ;■ 

Do..„ 

Do 

Do „ ,  " 

Oo _ ...   ■ ■ 

Oo .; „ .,_ ^ZZ..ZZZ~"""'ZZ~ZZ~ZZ 

otZZZZZZZZZZZZZIZZZZZZZZZZZ~Z"ZZZZZZZZZZ~'~Z"Z. 

oa'Z'Z"Z"ZZ~'"Z"'""Z'ZZZ " - 

Oo „ 

Do _ zzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzz 

Do'zzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzz ■"■ — 

Do ■  ■■ 

Do '■■"■" ~ " - 

Do " 

KEIIH  A  PRtTTY,  322  W  OHAWA  LANSING  Ml  48933 

fORRESI  J  PRfTTYMAN  730  15TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005      

BARBARA  J  PRICE,  SUITE  1107  1825  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006     

JAMES  M  PRa.  PO  BOX  11248  KNOXVILLf  IN  37919 

PATRICIA  PRIDE,  1129  20IH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  " 

BtVtRLY  NINES  PRINCE   IB.-O  EYE  SIRttl  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006  

GWENYTH  PRIICHARD  SUITE  695  600  MARYLAND  AVt ,  SW  WASHINGION  DC  20024 

ItRRY  C  PRIICHEn  SUITE  750  5530  WISCONSIN  AVE ,  NW  CHEVY  CHASE  MD  20815      

PRO-LIFE  COAC  12,  PO  BOX  7145  MENLO  PARK  CA  94025  """ 

PRO-LIFE  CONGRESSIONAL  OISI  ACTION  COMM,  IN/2   208  TINKLER  LAFAYETTE  IN  4796i '" 

PRO/Uft  CONGRtSSIONAl  OISIRCI  11  PO  BOX  727  SAN  CARLOS  CA  94070  

SYDNEY  PROBST.  729  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005 

tARl  PROCTOR.  561-2  SHfLBV  AVENUE  PAINESVIUE  OH  44077  ~ "' 

STUART  PROCTOR,  600  MARYLAND  AVt ,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024         "" 

PROFII  SHARING  COUNCIL  Of  AMER,  20  N  WACKER  DRIVE  CHICAGO  IE  6066(S 

PROJECT  CURE.  INC.  2020  K  STRftI,  NW,  #350  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

PROPRIETARY  ASSN,  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  2O0O6 

DAVID  P  PROSPER!.  1725  K  STREET  NW,  #909  WASHINGION  DC  20006  

PRUOENTIAL-BACHE  SfCURITIES  INC,  100  GOLD  SI  NEW  VORK  NV  10272 "      

JAMES  C  PRUin,  SUITt  500  1050  17TH  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    

SltVlN  L  PRUin  SUITE  308  815  16IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 " 

PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  DEPARTMENT,  AFL-CIO.  815  16IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  26666 


..i. 


PUBLC  TIMBER  PURCHASERS  GROUP,  714  OREGON  BANK  BLDG  319  SW  WASHINGTON  ST  PORTLAND  OR  97204' 
DAVID  £  PULLEN,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  #214  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  ""  ""  ""  »"«•-■ 

F  EUGENE  PURaiL.  1919  PtNNSYLVANlA  AVE ,  N  W  SUITE  300  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WILLIAM  E  PURSLtY,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVtNUt,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
tARLE  W  PUTNAM,  5025  WISCONSIN  AVfNUE,  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20016 

HOWARD  PYLE  III.  4930  OUEBtC  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20016  " 

ROBERT  N  PYLE  PO  BOX  3731  WASHINGION  DC  20007  

Oo      

JOHN  R  OUARLtS  IR  ,  MORGAN,  LEWIS  K  BOCKIUS  I8O6  M  Sf .  NW  WASflNGTONK  26636 

WILLIAM  A  QUINLAN,  3045  RIVA  RO  RIVA  MD  21140  

Do  ,  ■ ■■ 

PATRICK  H  QUINN,  435  SOUTHERN  BUILDING  1425  H  STREET.  NW  WASHINGION  DC  26005 

OUINN,  RACUSIN,  YOUNG  t  DELANEY,  CHID.  1730  K  STREET.  NW.  #700  WASHINGION  DC  2666« 

Do 

CLIFFORD  RABER,  ONE  MCDONALDS  PLAZA  OAK  BROOK  IL  MHl 

ALtX  RAOIN.  2301  M  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  

TtSS  A  RAf,  1850  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  X  20006  "■"" 

ROetRI  A  RAGlAHO,  1776  F  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

RCHARO  W  RAHN.  1615  H  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 

RAILROAD  RfTIREMtNT  ASSN.  236  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  Nt.  #510  WASiiiNGtON  DC  26662 

TOM  RAIIS8ACK.  1600  fYt  STRttT.  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20006  

RAILWAY  LABOR  tXtCUTIVtS'  ASSN.  400  FIRST  ST  ,  NW  SUITt  804  WASHINGTON  DC  266oi 

RAILWAY  PROGRtSS  INST,  700  NORTH  FAIRFAX  ST  ALtJlANDRIA  VA  22314  """ 

RANDALL  i  BANGfRI.  1625  K  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ 

Oo  ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ"' ■" 


AMERICAN  BORDER  BROAOaSTERS  FREE  SPEECH  COMMITIH.  MC    . 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  BROADCASTING  ENGINEERING  STANDAROt  MC 

UNITED  STEELWORKERS  OF  AMER 

BOAT  OWNERS  Of  THE  US 

ASSOCIATION  Of  tXfCUTIVt  SEARCH  CONSULiANTS.  INC....:;;;""" 

ANNEM  BURFORD 

CORNING  ASSOCIATES " 

COUNCIL  Of  STATE  HOUSING  AGENCItS Z'.        ""' 

CRUM  S  fORSTER  INSURANCE  COS "" 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN  " " 

FLOOD  CONTROL  ADVISORY  COMMintt " 

GOVERNMENT  OF  NICARAGUA  '  

JACQUES  BOREL  tNT£RF>RISES  INC  .  

MARYLAND  SAVINGS  SHARE  INSURANCt  CORP  

NATIONAL  MULTI  HOUSING  COUNCIL  , ,  

INTERNATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REFRIGERATED  WARtHOUSK 

NATIONAL  BUSINESS  AIRCRAH  ASSN "" 

VISA  USA,  INC " 

AFL« _...;;■; " 

SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN 

BANKERS  ASSN  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE „ """ 

THERMO  ELECTRON  CORPORATION _.      " 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTE " 

SECURITY  NEW  YORK  STATE  CORPORATION.  . 

DGA  INIL,  INC  (FOR  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE) '         "' 

DGA  INTERNAIICNAL  INC  (FOR   SOOtTf  NATWHAU  D'ETUOE  ■n"M"CONiif"DE' 

MOItURS  DAVIATION), 
DGA  INTERNATIONAL,  INC   (FOR  SOFREAVIAl 

AETNA  LIFE  &  CASUALTY 

ALASKA  LUMBER  i  PULP  CO /LOUISIANA  PACIf iC  OF  KfTOiiKAN .  ..;;;; 

AMERICAN  INSURANCE  ASSN 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES,,,,  Z 

AMERICAN  WATERWAYS  SHIPYARD  CONftRtlttt  '      

BEILINGHAM  COLD  STORACt _  . 

CAUSTACORP ■" 

CHUGACH  NATIVES.  INC _       ~ '  

CITIES  t  COUNTIES  FOR  CABLE " 

CITY  OF  CINCINNATI „ " 

CITY  Of  LAKtWOOO • "" ""' 

ciri'  Of  sconsDALf _ ; " '" 

CITY  Of  SI  LOUIS " 

CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 

COUNCIL  OF  AMERICAN-FLAG  SHIP  OPtRATORS " 

DRAVO  CORPORATION  ' 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP 

HUDSON  WATERWAYS 

INTERGOVfRNMtNTAL  CABU  COMMUNICATIONS  imimZZZZ'. 

LUMMI  INDIAN  BUSINESS  COUNCIL 

MOORE  MCCORMACK  RESOURCES  RC ~ 

NORTH  WEST  TIMBER  ASSN _       ' " " 

PORT  OF  SEAHLE ■"■■ "' 

STATE  OF  ALASKA 

TENNESSEE  GAS  PIPfUNt  CO ~ " 

TRANSPORTATION  INSTITUTE "" " 

WESTERN  FOREST  INDUSTRIES  ASSN... 

WESTtRN  RESOURCE  ALLIANCE 

WOMtTCO  ENTERPRISES  INC 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (INDIANA) 

ASSOCIATION  OF  BANK  HOLDING  COS.. 

PHILLIPS  PtTROLEUM  COMPANY 

SIERRA  CLUB, 


900-00 
8.00000 
2.000,00 
2.500,00 
3.42100 
U.457  65 
3.05250 
1.95929 


I.S5639 

4.00000 


1.00000 
3.76000 
2.330.00 
1.375,00 


1.25000 
"3.31600 


14,617.12 

"io.oo6-'66 
"1.M6.06 


I.20J.S0 
""6i2.M 


3000 


FINANCIAL  ACCOUNTING  STANDARDS  BOARD       

VISA  USA  INC 

national'  FtOERATI()N  Of  INDf PtNDENT  BUSINtSS"; 

MtCHANICAL  CONTRACTORS  ASSN  Of  AMtR.  INC 


ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  8  CONTRACTORS 

LAKE  COUNTY  VETERANS  SERVCtS 

AMfRICAN  EARM  BURfAU  FED „.. 


SUPERNR  OIL  COMPANY  «  SUPtRH)R  fARMING  COMPANY.. 

TEXAco;iNc;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;'; zzz" " 

PUBLIC  tMPtoYfE  DtPARTMtNT.  AR-oo ;„;;;.";; 


MANVILLf  CORP 

LONE  STAR  INDUSTRIES,  INC ..;;.' ; 

SHELL  OIL  COMPANY 

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNION,  AFLflO 

HOUSTON  LIGHTING  i  POWER  COMPANY 

ELKEM  METALS  COMPANY ,. 

INDEPENDENT  BAKERS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSN  CLEAN  Affi  ACT  PRO/"' 

NATIONAL  MNDY  WHOLESALtRS  ASSN  INC 

RtTAIL  BAKERS  Of  AMERICA 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  Of  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYtRS' 

GOVtRNMENI  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MARYUNDSAVINGS  SHARE  INSURANCt  CORP,_ 

MCDONALDS  CORP 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  POWER  ASSN 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  Of  llfE  INSURANK.  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS ....       . 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  CF  THE  U  S _ 


MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERCA.  INC., 


12000 
1.470.00 

7SO.0O 

47000 
1.74S.0O 
2.475.00 

336.00 


1.51800 

IJt2.50 

45000 

555.00 


7.41000 

7500 

37500 

w.oii 

2.15700 


1.03125 

1.150-00 

6.801.00 

35797 


2.25000 
"17766 


70837 
2.50000 


5.29200 


9200 

11.30766 

31.64266 

40.6(413 

1.000.00 

1.00000 

500.00 

"3.666-66' 
2.(50.00 
3.000.00 
1.000.00 


2.000.00 
39.380-00 
2.636.00 


444.70 


BUSINfSS  ROUNDTABLt „ 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMtRKX  INC ., 
NATIONAL  INDEFENOENT  DAiRY  fOODS  ASSN 
PHARMACtUIICAL  MANUfACTURERS  ASSN  


75.00 

1.23900 

4.519  50 

68000 

48.250.00 

"i.666'66 

1.000.00 
7.60000 


1535 


Ejipendilurts 


10503 


2.80381 
3(602 


2S.00 


272.00 


57775 


(040 


1394 


3(45 


40114 


130  70 


25000 

1.284  66 

23  51 


20000 
"i;339'4'5 


161.00 


3.O2S.00 

7'56.'66 


27700 
22,14356 
4.17119 


20500 


30000 

"25-66 


20000 

1.911.00 

10700 


7500 
640 

7.871  40 

S3243 

65.62064 
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Oriawilaii  •  Mwdul  filMt 


Eii«lo»fi/anl 


DOHAID  »  BAKOAll.  SUITE  \m  !6«  «  ST    N*  •ASHWGTOH  DC  20flO6_     ...__- 
R  W  IWWIETT   1150  CWtKaCUT  »«    N*  #;00  IMSMNCTOH  DC  20036 

D  licwi  umnm  ?o  bw  imo  pwww  u  jsooi         -..- — 

Ml  MC    1601  CWKCTCUI  MNU(.  M*  ««SHII«iai  DC  flMI 

(Ml  L  MSM  UOI  miT  HUNT  DOM)  KOMNU  VA  22301 -.. 

IMGM  MIAJSIU  920  15TM  SI    N*  «AS»1»IGI0N  SX  20005  ^  ^^- 

WattRAUCM   1755III«SS«CMUS{TTS»«NUE   NW   » 300  KMSWUGTON  K  20031 

CMML  lUUlSION   1619  MUSACMUSETTS  tV(    NW  NASHMCTON  K  20O3( 

G  DAW  MVENCIlAfT  SUI«  507  1025  CWKItaiCUT  A«    m  WASHINCTON  OC  2003«.. 
m  RAMML  UWSQN   IIW  MISON  BKA)    #203  AlllNGTON  VA  22201 

UyMAM  COHTOMIIOH  100  OAXVIfW  D«W  TIMIBUll  CT  06*11 - 

I  GEM  MTIIWIO  1016  ;6TH  ST    NW  OASMIIlGTOIl  X  ?003«...„ 

nC  ASSOCIATES  321  fOUSTH  SIKET  HE  IKASWUGTOII  X  20003 _.... 

Do  


JULIAN  0  HEAD  80/  MAflS  #901  AUSTIII IX  71701  ^'ii^Vil-S.-iSS,- 

KAOMC  IS  FUNOAIiEmAl.  WC    600  HAirrUWO  AVE  S*  Ml  500  WASMIWTOII  K  lUU.. 
SYOWY  C  HEACAII  NO  10  OWICAWOl  a  OAllAS  Dt  75225  - 

iMM  5  nma  5:0b  ieesbwic  pi«e,  #505  »aiis  owkh  va  22041  „ 

JOHN  OAWEL  lltAVES,  910  16TH  STREET  N\»  WASHHIGTOK  X  20006   

am  «  RSOM.  205  DAInawiElD  RD  «ltXAI«»IA  «A  22314  -         ...^^ 

ROeERI  £  REDOING  425  13TH  STREET  SM  SUIH  915  HHASHMCIOII  X  20«M. _. 

TIWIHY  J  REDMON  600  mKIJMO  AVE    SW  SUITE  400  WASHHICTOtt  X  20G» 

DWIGHIC  REED  UOI  ;6TH  ST    NW  WASHIKGIOtI  OC  20036 

«  REED  1909  «  STREET  1*  WASHINCTON  OC  20049  ~~ 

CHAHIES  C  REElY  SUITE  '03  1940  *IIS0«  BIVO  «lll«GTC»l  VA  22201 

lOSEM  M  REES  444  NOATh  CAPIKX  STREET   *7U  HMSMINGTON  DC  20001 

nam  l  rees  uoi  pehhsyuania  «ve  nw  suite  ii?o  i«ASMii«GToii  X  20006 

ROBERT  S  REESE  )R     mi  P  ST    IW  «AS«IHGIOI«  DC  2O036  

J  ROHAID  REEVES  WASHINCIO*  MTBttAl  AIRfORT  WASHWGIOK  X  20001 

am  I  REGCins  iR  9^  booton  «ve  po  bo»  470  aootiion  ni  07005 __ 

REID  t  WIESI  liii  iSW  SfflttT.  IN  HMSMMOOII  OC  M03*. 

Do 
Do 


k.. 
Oi 


REIO  »  RKGE  PC   0«  STATE  STREET  HAHtWllO  O  06103 ™„_— 

CMAHlOTTE  REIO  2466  CHATMAH  ROAD  AURORA  II  60506 .■;^^. 

WCMAEl  «  REIO  SUITE  507  1925  K  STREET  WW  HHASHINGTOtl  X  20006       -~ 

lERHY  E  REIDER  1.'35  JEFfERSO*  DAVB  «WV    #305  AHIWCTON  VA  22202 

IIARYAl»CE  REIllT   1010  WTH  fAlREAX  STREET  AlEXAMRIA  VA  22314 . 

RONAIDH  REIRIAIM   176  E   flRH  STREET  ST  PAUl  Wl  55101 

MRRY  0  REINSCM  50  BEAIE  ST  PC  BOX  3965  SAW  fRAWSCO  CA  94119 

HURRAY  P  REISER  4  LONGfElLOVII  PIAQ  BOSTON  MA  02114 

lACX  REITER   1800  »  STREET  NW  SUIU  600  WASHtNCTON  X  MMi„i-  ■,■,  ■-i;ii:iSiiVir■i;iiiS••-• 
REllGIOUS  CO«i.lTI0N  KM  ABORTION  RKHTS.  MC .  100  lURYUMO  AVlllUf.  N  E  HMSmKTON  K  20002....„ 

GEO«a  E  REMUlI   1800  «  STREET  WH  WASHINGTON  X  20035  

RENOON  COMPANY.  1439  RHODE  BlANO  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

lOHN  «  RENOON  IR    1439  RtlOOE  SUM)  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  X  20005 „ _ 

SARAH  M  RENfROE   1995  TREIiAINSVtllE  ROAD  lOlEM  OH  43613      

«  W  RENfROE  69  fOUNIAlN  PI     PC  BOX  417  ERANWORT  «Y  40602      

DIAW  RENNERT  2005  RUSSACHUSfTTS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20036 ™.— 

RESOUROS  (UNO.  INC  810  18TH  SI    NW.  #804  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

RETIRED  OffaRS  ASSN  201  N  WASHINGTON  ST  AlEXANORIA  VA  22314 

lOHN  H  REURS  74  TRIMTV  PUO  NfW  YORK  NY  10006 


VINCENT  P  REUSING  1025  CONNICTICUT  AVENUE.  NW,  #1010  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
AlAN  V  REUTHER   1757  N  STREET  l»W  WASHRKION  X  20036 

AllAN  R  REXINCER.  1700  PENNSYIVANIA  AVE.  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

MAM  f  REV   1619  WSSACHUSETIS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

MARY  ANNE  REYNOLDS.  8111  GATEHOUSE  ROAD  fAlLS  CHURCH  VA  22017 

AUSTIN  I  RHOAOS  816  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  ...........y....-.^.....y.~~;.-.. 

XW  I  RHOOCS.  CUMMHGS  t  lOOnWOD  1090  VERRWNT  AVENUE  NW.  #6S0  WSMKKM  K  20001.. 

Do  - 

EOMUNO  B  RIO  1*4  NORTH  CAPITX  SI,  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

RO  GENOCDE  RESEARCH.  3046  ROOSEVELT  SIREH  DETROIT  Ml  46216 

LOS  D  RKE   1201  PENNSYIVANU  AVNEUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20004.. 
M  LEE  RO.  1110  VERMONT  AVtNUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

IHERON  I  RO.  sum  900  1700  PENNSYIVANIA  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006    

JAMES  E  RICH  JR .  sum  200  1025  CONNECTXSn  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20O36 

ROIARO  ROMOS.  lUSS.  CMH  t  ROMRU  1050  IHOHAS  JEfnRSOM  SIKH.  NW.  ON  H 

Do 


Do 


AUTOMOTIVE  SERVICE  COUNOLS.  MC.. 
ALLIED  CORNRAIION  

SALT  Rwa  pnojtn 


MHu  souncM  oomMnM..^... 

CONSOimUM  OF  SODAl  SQ(NC(  ASSNS.. 

AHEMCAN  PAPER  »6T.  INC  

ASHIANO  Oil.  mC 

HATIONAl  LIMESTONE  IMSI.  MC 


NAIIONAl  FEDERATION  OE  FEKRAl  EMPlOVEES 

BANGOR  t  AROOSTOOK  RAILROAD  

BOSTON  t  MAINE  RAHROAO  

CHICABO  i  NORTH  WESTERN  TRANSPORIAIION  CORP 
MLAWARE  0I5EC0  SYSUM 

KMUM  COMMUNICATIONS -... 

GENESEE  S  WYOMING  CORP   _.. — 

PMOROl .— 

PITTSBURG  t  SHAWMUI  RAHROM) 

SPENO  RAIL  SERVOS  

CENIRAl  ANO  SOUTH  WEST  CORP 


SOUTHWESTERN  PEANUT  SMELLERS  ASSN-. 

NAIIONAl  BEER  WHOLESALERS  ASSN 

.    PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN .. 

.  NAIIONAL  ASSN  OF  RTAIL  ORUGOSIS 

.1  SHIPPERS  NAUONAI  freight  CLAIM 

,  ;  AMERICAN  OPTOMrRIC  ASSN 

NATIONAL  son  DRINK  ASSN . 


2.820  OO 

20000 

1.6M00 


1.00000 
141  IS 
1.200  OO 
2.00000 
7.70000 

7'7942 

3.75000 
7.67840 
28.50000 
3.00000 


75000 
2.00000 
2.10000 
4.SOO0O 


5.00000 

1.25000 

7W00 

500  OO 


AMERICAN  ASSOQAIION  OE  RETIRED  PERSONS.. 

I  NAIIONAL  LIMESTONE  MSI.  mC       

I  KEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR  CORDAGE  MSTITUTEl.... 
'  DELIA  KNTAl  HANS  ASSOCIATION 

E  I  DU  PONT  H  NEMOURS  (  CO 

AMERK>N  TRUCKING  ASSNS.  MC _ 

US  AIR.  INC      - — 


EDISON  ELEORIC  INSTinm _ 

HILATURAS  LERMA  SA    K  CV  ANO  ARIYIEX  CORP 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE  MSURANCE  CO 

NORIHWESnRN  MUTUAL  LIFE  HSUMNCE  CO 

TUCSON  ElEGRIC  POWER  CO 

UTILITY  GROUP  

WESIEYAN  UNIVERSITY 

MOTOROU  MC 

AUIANCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY _ 

EMERSON  ELECTRIC  CO 

NATIONAL  SOOEIY  OF  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

BURLINGTON  NORTHERN  RAILROAD 

BECHIEL  POWER  CORPORATION 

EDWARD  BLANKSIEIN.  INC .._ 

TOR  INTERNATIONAL.  INC 


AMERICAN  ENERGY  PRODUCTS.  MC.. 


39323 

3.24000 
I.IOOW 
1.00000 


9.00000 
2.00000 


moo 

20.960  S7 
5.53000 
5.53000 

2.41200 

3.000W 

61993 


7J03  33 
15.00000 


2.10O00 
1SJ9091 


RENOON  COMPANY 

BENCHMARK  TECHNOLOGIES  CORP ~.~ 

,  KENTUCKY  RAILROAD  ASSN  

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERK>N  PUBLISHERS.. 


NEW  YORK  COMM  OF  INIL  COMM  OF  PASSENGER  LMES. 

METROPOLITAN  INSURANO  COS -i^iii-i;-- 

UNITED  AUTO  AEROSPAO  I  AGRKUITURAL  IMPUMENT  WORKERS.... 

PROPRIETARY  ASSN  

NAIKJNAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

AMERCAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN  ■■__■ 

INIERNAIXJNAL  ASSN  Of  O  CREAM  MFRS  4  MILK  INO  FOUNDATWN 

E0UITA8U  UFE  ASSURANQ  SOCIETY  Of  THE  US. 

ESTATE  OF  HELEN  W  HALBACM 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN „ 


K  20007.. 


i  CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATON 

SHIPBUHilERS  amOi  OF  AMEMC*.. 

CONOCO,  INC 

SHELL  OIL  COMPANY.. 


STACY  ROIAROS.  Sum  802  1015  ISIH  SIREH.  NW  WASHMCTON  X  2000S 

AlAN  H  nOMMJSON.  2301  M  SI .  NW  WASMMGION  X  20037     

JOHN  G  MCMROSON.  2774  NORTH  MILS  DRIVE.  NE  ATLANTA  GA  30305 

K  0  ROHROSON.  815  16TH  SI.  NW  WASWNGTON  X  20006 

LOB  RO<RS0N.  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036 

SSEU^MSwArwRi  ciwiA"w!c!iul!i*(XM«L  418  EAST  »b^  *!*S^ JS^^SUS' 


ALASKA  LUMBER  t  PUIP.  MC 

A*>ER«>N  PRESIDENT  LINES _.-..- 

I  SKORSKY  AMOWn - 

AMERCAN  CONSULTING  ENQNEERS  OOUNOl — 

AMERICAN  PUBLC  POVKER  ASSN 

GEORGIA  POWER  CO ■■::-■■■ 

I  BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY.  AIRLINE  t  STEAiBMP  OBKS .. 
!  NAnONAL  CABU  lELEVBWN  ASSN  INC „ 

lAVKYERS  HTU  INSURANCE  CORP 


E  GEORGE  MEDEl.  SUm  200  1707  L  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20O36 

■MM  1  ROY  1125  15IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 - 

SOI  f  RWMA.  sum  10244  1625  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

E  fHUP  RGQN  1608  K  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  ~- 

PAI  R«r  1016  16IH  SIREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

SUSAN  MUY.  USO  17TH  SIREO  NW  #306  WASHMGION  X  20036 

mm  AUN  RUMt  110  MARYUUN)  AVENUE.  NE.  #409  WASHINGTON  K  20002  .... 

R  scon  RMN.  1850  K  SIREH  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006       

OAU  P  ROIOAN.  3900  WISCONSIN  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20016 

KEVM  I  aORDAN.  SUTl  700  1025  CONNECTKUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

JOHN  S  MPPEY  730  15TH  ST .  NW  WASHMGION  X  20005 

CAROL  k  MSHER.  2005  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE .  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 -. 

ROHN  MSSO  511  C  STREET  NE  WASHMGION  X  20002 - - - 

lAMES  E  iHICME  t  ASSOCIATES.  SUm  400  499  1  CAPna  ST.  SW  WASMNGTON  K  20003.. 
Do 


k.. 

k. 
k.. 


PMULC  W  RMRS.  1701  PENNSflVANH  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20001- 
RIVKIN  SHERMAN  AND  LEVY  900  17TH  STREH  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

Do 

Rja  Mousnits,  inc.  iioo  Reynolds  blvo  winston-salem  nc  27io6 _ 

RAY  KMERIS  (  ASSOOAIES.  2224  PEMBROOKE  MNTON  n  76201 

Do 

Do 


pAiROA  L  taaoi.  sum  no?  ins  i  siwi.  m  hasmctcn  x  2ooot- 


INTERNATBNAI  TELEPHONE  t  TELEGRAPH  CORPORAIMM... 

MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSOCIAIKIN  OF  AMERICA 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MARGARINE  MfGRS 

AMERICAN  LEGXIN 

NAUONAI  FED  Of  FEKRAL  EMPLOYEES 

NAIKMAl  MUlIl  HOUSING  COUNOL 

NAIMNAl  PEAK  ACADEMY  CAMPAKN 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  Of  LIFE  INSURANCE.  MC 

FEMRAL  NAnONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

GULF  OIL  CORP  

ASSOdATWN  Of  BANK  HOLDING  COS 

ASSOCMnON  Of  AMERCAN  PUBLISHERS 

CONTINENTAL  ASSN  Of  RESOLUTE  EMPLOYERS  (CA.U).. 

GAMING  INDUSTRY  ASSN  Of  NEVADA.  MC 

UBERTY  FINANCIAL       

NAIMNAL  ASSN  OF  OFF  TRACK  BEHMG 

NAIKMAL  ASSN  OF  OPTOMETRISTS  I  OPTICUNS.  MC 

NEVADA  RESORT  ASSN 

GETTY  OIL  COMPANY 

SAVIN  CORPORATION 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  CORPORAHON 


4.30000 

100.00000 

8.56600 


1.00000 

12,081  88 

2.87500 

20000 


4.90000 
4.14617 


612  50 
2,95000 


SOOOO 


1.200.00 

37J.OO 

2.50000 


3.60000 
1.00000 


71700 
1.10000 


I.  W  8AIES0N  i  CO  .INC .^,,,^.. 

NORTH  TEXAS  MUNK3PAL  WATER  OSIRCT.. 

TEXAS  UTILIDES  SERVOS.  MC 

PHILLIPS  PETROUUM  CO    _ 


I0,24(.00 


S.BOOOO 
4.50000 


20.00000 

80000 

937  50 

2.00000 


3.200.00 


2.00000 
9.00000 
4.800  OO 
2.430.00 
75W 
2.317  50 


3,000.00 
3,00000 
3,00000 
1,25000 


400 
6,3122! 


4460 


2.11070 
5,454  34 

2.73361 
2.30507 


2,110  70 
2.140  70 
2.14383 
2.30781 


4142 


15000 
6600 


too 


2280 


53(54 

2062S 


700 

10.21975 

31338 

313  39 

ii!S66Sb 


47644 
2.60000 


24346 
14.S22(2 


42211 
10.00000 


S3W 
15000 


9084 
189.81 
3794 


1340 


3.C00.00 


ISO  00 


456  59 


70934 
30825 
40.00 


7173< 


75963 

6647 

1.07613 

17680 


10800 
12.10575 

10030 
2,001.67 
1,39196 

20000 
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Orgwuitioii  01  Mmdual  Filing 


PERRY  A  ROBERTS,  8000  FLORISSANT  ST  LOUIS  MO  63136 

RCHARO  R  ROBERTS,  SUITE  403  1899  L  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20O36 

RICHARD  Y  ROBERTS.  PAPPANASTOS  SAMFORO  ROBERTS  S  BLANCHARO  PO  BOX  1402  MONTGOMERY  AL  36102. 

Do 

Do 

MARK  ROBERTSON.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRAQ  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

BETTY  S  ROBINSON   1757  N  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

CHARLES  A  ROBINSON  JR  ,  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 - _ 

THOMAS  E  ROBINSON.  SUITE  700  1101  17TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036.. 


ROBINSON  SILVERMAN.  PEARCE.  ARONSOHN  I  BERMAN.  230  PARK  AVE.  NEW  YORK  NY  10169.. 

BOB  JOHN  R06IS0N.  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  K  20004 

ANIOINEnE  K  ROCHE,  1025  CONNEaCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

lAMES  ANTHONY  ROCK   1730  M  STREO,  NW.  #607  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

DAVID  W  ROOERER,  3900  WISCONSIN  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20016 

RODEV  DCKASON  SLOAN.  AKIN  I  ROBB,  PO  BOX  1888  ALBURQEROUE  NM  87103 

WILLI  ROELLI,  VOLKART  BROTHERS,  INC  120  WALL  SI  NEW  YORK  NY  10005 

ROGERS  i  WELLS.  1737  H  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 


Do. 

Do., 

Do. 

Do, 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 

Do 

Do,. 

Do 

Do, 


Emptoyn/Ocnt 


EMERSON  ElECTRK  CO 

OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIAIK)N  OF  AMERCA.  MC „. 

ALABAMA  POWER  CO , 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN 

US  CAPHAl  CORPORATKW 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  CO) 

UWTED  AUTO.  AEROSPACE  6  AGRCULIURAL  IMPUMENT  WORKER!.. 

NATWNAL  RURAL  ELECTRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

NAIKJNAL  ASSN  OF  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  TRUSTS,  INC 

NATWNAL  REALTY  COMMIHEE 

HIU  t  KNOWLTON.  INC - _„ „.. 

GA  TECHNOLXIES.  INC „ 

MONTANA  POWER  CO  AND  WASHINGTON  WATER  POWER  CO 

FEDERAL  NAIIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

NAVAJO  TRIBE 

COFFEE.  SUGAR  &  COCO*  EXCHANGE.  INC 

AaiED  TUBE  i  CONDUIT  COftP _ 

CAMPACNIE  FINANQERE  OE  PARIS  ET  DES  PAYS^tS 

DESERT  PALACE.  MC „ 

WILLIAM  ANTHONY  HOGAN _... 

MAGC  PANTRY  FOODS,  INC - 

MERRILL  LYNCH  t,  CO,  INC 

MERRILL  LYCH  COMMODITIES,  MC 

MERRIU  LYNCH  LEASING.  INC -.. 

MORRIS  t  GWENDOLYN  CAFRITZ  FOUNDATION 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BEDDING  MANUFAauRERS 

NATWNAL  COAL  CONSUMERS  ALLIANCE 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS,  INC 

SQUIBB  CORP.. 


BRUa  N  ROGERS,  1660  L  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 , 

DONALD  I  ROGERS.  730  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

KEITH  ROGERS,  47  lAf  AYEHE  PLACE  APT  60  GREENWCH  a  06830 ., 
MARGARET  ROGERS   1730  NORTH  LYNN  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22209.. 


CAROLE  M  ROGIN.  1800  M  STREET.  NW,  #1030  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

Do 


ROGOVIN  HUGE  i  LEN2NER.  PC    1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

RCHARD  A  ROHRBACH.  1625  I  SI .  NW  SUIH  809  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

JOHN  F  ROLPH  III  SUITE  350  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

KENNETH  S  ROISTON  JR  .  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

EMIL  A  ROMAGNOll.  120  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10271 

TINO  RONCALIO  PO  BOX  1707  CHEYENNE  WY  82001 

NICHOLAS  ROOMY  JR  .  PO  BOX  1986  CHARLESTON  WV  25327 

FRED  B  RODNEY  6IH  FL  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 — 

Do „ 


Do.. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


JOHN  C  ROOTS  SUITE  1001  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036.. 

LOUISE  L  ROSEMAN.  SUITE  603  1620  I  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

BURT  ROSEN   1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

RICHARD  ROSEN  SUITE  118  5010  WISCONSIN  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20016....„ 

ALBERT  B  ROSENBAUM  III.  1616  P  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

SARA  ROSENBAUM.  122  C  SIRED,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

MIRIAM  A  ROSENBERG.  5999  STEVENSON  AVENUE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 

FRANOS  C  ROSENBERGER.  6809  MELROSE  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22101 - 

PETER  ROSENSTEIN.  1117  NORTH  19TH  STREET.  #300  ARLINGTON  VA  22209.. 


ROGER  C  ROSENTHAL,  SUITE  600  806  15TM  SIREn.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

ROSES  INC    1152  HASLEH  ROAD  PO  BOX  99  HASLETT  Ml  48840 

JEREMY  D  ROSNER,  2030  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

JOE  ROSS  PO  BOX  1582  LinLE  ROCK  Afl  72201  

WILLIAM  F   ROSS  SOUTH  CAROLINA  PETROLEUM  COUNOL  716  KEENAN  BLDG  CaUMBIA  SC  29201.. 

ALAN  J  ROTH,  SPIEGEL  I  MCDIARMID  2600  VIRGINIA  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037 

BARRY  N  ROTH,  1120  20TH  STREET.  NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

SAMUEL  A  ROTH   1615  H  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20062  

EDWIN  ROTHSCHILD  2000  P  ST  ,  NW   #310  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _ 

DONALD  0  ROUNDS,  SOUTH  DAKOTA  PETROLEUM  COUNOL  PO  BOX  669  PIERRE  SO  57501 

PETER  M  ROUSE.  1875  EYE  STREET,  NW,  #1025  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

MCHAEL  0  ROUSH,  CAPITAL  GALLERY  EAST   #695  600  MARYLAND  AVE  WASHINGTON  X  20024... 

MARK  ROVNER.  2030  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

EUGENE  F   ROWAN.  1156  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

JAMES  C  ROWLAND  JR  .  1100  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 _.. 

JOHN  W  ROWLAND.  5025  WISCONSIN  AVE  .NW  WASHINGTON  X  2O0O6 

KEVIN  P  ROWLAND,  511  C  STREET,  NE  WASHINGTON  X  20002 

ROBRT  STEWART  ROYER  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVNEUE,  NW.  #950  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

Do  , 


Do. 

Do., 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do,, 

Do.. 

Do,. 

Do 

Do 


Rco^rts 


47500 
lO.OOOOO 
lO.OOOOO 
20,775.00 


Expendrtures 


11,69344 

10357 

1,50000 


1,250.00 

1,000.00 

30000 

18,00000 


TEACHERS  MSURANCE  t.  ANNUITY  ASSN/COUEGE  RET  EQUITIES  FUND 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 

ASSOOATON  OF  BANK  HOLDING  COS 

USTOBACOO  COMPANY _. 

PRINTING  MDUSTHIES  Of  AMER.  INC - 

HAUCK  t,  ASSOCIATES,  INC  (FOR  HEARING  INDUSTRIES  ASSN) 

HAUCK  t  ASSOCIATES.  INC    (FOR   NATKINAL  ASSN  FOR  CHILD  CARE  MANAGE- 
MENT), 

CKLW  RADIO  BROADCASTING.  LTD 

BOISE  CASCADE  CORP 

OUBANK,  NA - - 

AMERCAN  PULPWOOOASSN 

ASARCOINC 

ENERGY  FUELS  CORP - - 

APPAIACHIAN  POWER  COMPANY _ „... 

AMERICAN  IRON  (  STEEL  INSTITUTE 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

CAUFOMIA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

COMMl 

CRAWfORO  FiniNG  CO 

LONE  STAR  MOUSTRIES,  INC.. 


PAUL  HASnWS,  JANOFSKY  i  WALKER  (FOR:  SECURITY  LIFE  OF  KNVB) .. 

ATLANTC  RCHRELD  CO „ —. 

VISA  USA,  INC ~ 

Pfl2£R.  INC 


NATWNAL  TANK  TRUCK  CARRIERS,  MC 

CHILDREN'S  MFENSE  FUND 

AMERCAN  ASSN  FOR  COUNSELING  f,  DEVELOPEMENT.. 

NATWNAL  CONFERENCE  OF  BANKRUPTCY  JUDaS 

AMERCAN  ACADEMY  OF  PHYSICIAN  ASSISTANTS. 

MIGRANT  LEGAL  AQWN  PROGRAN.  INC 


COMMON  CAUSE 


AMERCAN  PHROLEUM  MSI 

FT.  PWCE  UTILITIES  AUTH  OF  THE  OTY  OF  n  PIERCE.  O  AL.. 

WHilAMS  COMPANIES 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OTiaN/lABOR  ENERGY  OOAUTWN ; 

AMERCAN  PETROUUM  MSI 

AlASKA  LUMBER  (  PULP  CO  . 


NATWNAL  FEMRATWN  Of  INKPENHNT  BUSINESS .. 

COMMON  CAUSE 

J.  a  PENNEY  CO,  INC 

UNION  CARBtOE  CORP. - 

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNWN,  AaOO .. 


lOBI  I  ROZEN.  888  16TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

RUBENSTEIN  WOIFSON  t  COMPANY.  INC,  220  EAST  42N0  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 

JAMES  S  RUBIN   1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

PAUL  M  RUDEN  WILNER  &  SCHEINER  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036,. 

DEBORAH  K  RUMLPH   1225  CONNEaCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

CAMILLt  KEARNS  RUDY,  1346  CHESTNUT   #800  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19107 

HENRY  C  RUEMPLER.  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE,  NW,  #350  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

TIMOTHY  R  RUGH.  7900  WESTPARK  DRIVE,  #514  MCLEAN  VA  22102 _ 

JOHN  RUNYAN,  1730  NORTH  LYNN  STREET  SUm  40»  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 — ... 

MORGAN  S  RUPH.  4647  FORBES  BOULEVARD  lANHAM  MD  20706 

LEONARD  H  RUPPERT.  NEW  JERSEY  PETROUUM  COUNCIL  170  W  STATE  ST  TRENTON  NJ  0860S., 

CHARLOTTE  RUSH  SUITE  700  1025  CONNECTCUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

BARRY  RUSSELL,  UOI  16TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

NANCY  RUSSELL  4921  SW  HEWETT  BLVD  PORTLAND  OR  97221 

ROBERT  M  RUSSELL,  2170  PIEDMONT  RO.  NE  ATLANTA  GA  30324 

WALLY  RUSTAO.  1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

J  T  RUTHERFORD  6  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  SUITE  514  1660  L  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 „. 

Do -.. 

Do 

ELU  MARCE  RYAN,  1156  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 - 

FRANK  I  RYAN.  1400  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 ~. 

GEORGE  )  RYAN,  915  ROCKEFELUR  BUIUUNG  CLEVELAND  OH  44113 

JOHN  F  RYAN,  1707  L  SI,  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

X)HN  G  RYAN.  1700  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  . 


PAUL  R  SAOA.  SUITE  202.  WEST  WING  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE  SW  WASHINGTON  X  20024.. 


CONTINENTAL  ASSN  OF  RESaUTE  EMPLOYERS  (CAR.E.). 

AMERICAN  MWTARY  SAUS 

CHRYSLER  MILITARY  SALES  OORP 

CITY  OF  AKRON,  OHIO - 

FORD,  RIFF  4  BURGESS 

HARIEY-DAVIDSON  MILITARY  SALES 

MTERNATWNAL  FUTURES  EXCHANGE 

INTEX  HOLDINGS  (BERMUDA)  LTD „ 

MCHIGAN  TRADE  UCHANGE 

MORGAN  STANUY  t  CO ,  INC „_.. _. 

OVERSEAS  MILITARY  SALES  GROUP 

SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSOQAIWN, 


INTERNATIONAL  ASSN  OF  CE  CREAM  MFRS  i  MILK  MO  FOUNDATWN.. 

MTERNATWNAL  GOLD  CORPORATWN  UMIIED 

AlUEOCORP 

AMBKM  SOCIETY  OF  TRAVEL  AGENTS 

AMERCAN  PUBLC  TRANSIT  ASSN i 

GREATER  PHILADELPHIA  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

ailBANK  NA _.. 

CHOCOUTE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  OF  THE  USA 

PRINTING  INDUSTRIES  OF  AMERCA.  INC .. 

AMVETS 

AMERCAN  POROLEUM  INST 

GULF  OIL  CORP.. 


INOEPENKNT  PETROLEUM  ASSOCWTWN  OF  AMERCA 

FRIENDS  Of  THE  COLUMBIA  GORGE 

OR«N  EXTERMINATING  CO 

NATIONAL  RURAL  EUCTRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  BWANALYSTS/INTL  SX  OF  aiNCAL  lAB  TECHS.. 

AMERCAN  OOUEGE  Of  RADWIOGY 

AMERICAN  OPTOMETRC  ASSN 

J  C  PENNEY  CO,  MC - 

RUBBER  MANUFACIURERS  ASSN 

UWE  CARRIERS'  ASSN 

INTERNATWNAL  TEUPHOK  t  lEUGRAPH  CORPOIUIWN 

SQUIBB  CORP — 

FARMERS  EDOCATWNAL  i  CO^^RATIVE  UNWN  OF  AMERCA 


2.500.00 
1.900.n 
1,045.00 
1.000.00 


6,28985 

22.25000 

1.00000 


20049 
3,76900 
2.256  75 
2,664  47 

21012 


20450 


16886 
20000 


126.34 
1,595.59 


2.534  54 


663.00 


l.28lie 


I.SO0O0 
26923 
12500 
35000 
12500 


12500 
350  00 
30000 
28598 


1.000.00 


2.34500 

4.90600 
3.75000 


12.70900 
4.680.00 


100.00 


1.50000 
80500 
4.50000 
2.25000 
4.47302 


3,13500 
1,000.00 
6.000.00 


iOOOO 


30000 

6J00.00 


9»00 


94.00 
10000 


100.00 
2.S00.00 


3.176.91 


22168 


1.17969 


SiSlOt 
S3S.62 


77  40 
81255 


20000 


5000 
21.56 


1M47 


MOO 
SOW 


S2340 

"230!d6 
170.00 
220JI0 
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Otiawitm  01  Mlnnduif  rikn; 


MVB  I  SAM  2033  »  STKfT  NW  #900  WOStWICTW  DC  20036 - 

moms  I  sw«  uoi  PtNNSYUANiA  «vs  m  sum  ii?o  washihgioh  k  200o« 

SMWRTM  «a!th  awa   1«10  KOdTH  3RD  ST  PO  BOX  25«89  WOMk  U  15004 

SAMMONS  EMTERWSS  INC    403  SOUTH  «MR0  MllAS  TX  75202      

WKSH  SMWNS  535  NORTH  01AR8ORN  STRlfl  CHCACO  II  60610    

coui  D  awSi  \m  i  strut  nw  #uoo  waswncton  x  m» 

CHMUS  E  SANDIER  1.220.1  STREET  _NW  *«H1NGT0N.DC  20005        - mSoiOi  VuioPEAN  (TtAl-ANESE  NATMNAl  SHtfOIWIRS-  AS*.. 

n  w<  'uw»-i-r- -iv;-""-:;.":::;"'':i"r""::;**;*"'.^v;i'.7.^irnL  nr  '  /•accuc  roccn  iniirr  uchtiik  


Em|*)|iR/0«nt 


NATHNAl  ASSN  OF  ARAB  AMERICANS. 

I  I  MJ  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  t  CO 

MTIONAL  ASSN  Of  ARAB  AMERICANS... 


AMERICAN  MEDCAl  ASSH 

EXXON  CORFOMTION 

AMERICAN  PETROUUM  INST 


^"  '  '^rKmi'i&Es'BErCLOSri^ioKTHTO  uTvER«Nii«*iEli*:#i«oiA^^^^         GREENSCREEK  X».T  VENTURE.. 

I LORMAR  PROOUCTXMS  

- " ;;;";;;;; ;..:. i  natow.  tour  assn 

— ZZZZ"Zr.!l!irZZZr.rZZZl Inohawiexpioiiatioii.  «c..-, 

"*""**"*""'" " .    .^       I  NOwWDA  dWIWi.  WC  ., 

"         ~"Z  ' REOflElD  lANO  COKPANY 

■"    "  HOUSTON  ENDOWMENT.  INC 

NATIONAl  RESTAURANT  ASSN   . 
SCENC  HUDSON.  INC 


PMARMAaunCAl  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.. 


NATMNAl  BROADCASTING  00 .. 
ENSERCH  CORPORATION 


AMERICAN  HOECHST  CORPORATION  ^ 

WATER  i  WASTEWATER  EOUIPMENI  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  MC 

CHEVRON  USA.  INC  

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  SCHOtt  ADMINISTRATORS 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OPTIONS  EXCHANGE  ^■iiu.ki.^^^is  ••.■»>•••■ 
ROGOVIN  HUGE  f.  lENZNER  (FOR  OUW  RADIO  BKMDCASIMt  LTD).... 
MARYLAND  SAVINGSSHARE  INSURANCE  CORP 


lAMES  D 

20005. 

^. ___ 

CHARIES  SAff  3500  TEXAS  COMMERO  TOWER  IWUSJi*  >« '™^^^^      

RONALD  A  SARASIN.  311  FIRST  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

HUM  B  SAUER  9  VASSAR  STREET  POUGHKEEPSlE  NY  12601    ^  ^^... 

ALBERT  C  SAUNDERS   HOC  15TH  SI .  NW  #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  .^..._ 

SAVE  OUR  SEQJRIIY  SUITE  222  1201  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

THOMAS  C  SAWYER  1925  A  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ZOOM     _^      ^  ii.  ™i 

'^fT^^.  'SS.^Zr^^^.I^UH  9.8  ISTH  street:  Ni:#5ii3i«i««iiC-»W^  ,  ?«K«c?!&?!^"^  '« 

'^J  m^^Je?  p";  i°i]?KKrRi^T,S«r^U  Washington  x  200..::;::=::::: 

lANE  N  SCHERER  SUITE  1204  1700  »  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 ...-- 

JOSEPH  SCHERER,  1801  NORTH  MOORE  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22209  ^^^  ^--^^ 

SCHIFF  HARDIN  J  WAIIE.  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

«NATHAN  D  SCHULER  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  v.^^i^ii^i 

IaCOU^T  SOTENGER  1800  MERSwrnEBANII  4  TRUST  BIDG  THE  HOfWNS  PIA«  BALTIMORE  MD  21201 

Oo 

JAMES  P  SCHLCHT   729  liTH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005      - 

«N«TH  0  SCHLOMAN"  1600  RHODE  ISLAND  »VtNUE.  N  W  WWHINCTW  K  ZM3«^^^^^..^.^^^^ 
SCHLOSSBERG-CASSHW  i  ASSOCIATES.  WC.  955  LENfANI  PIAZA.  id  SUBE  1401 IIIASHIIBION  tt  20024 

t»[ZIZZZZ!!ZZ"ZZZZZZZZZlZZ. 

o»....- _ — 

Od — 

Bd..  .- 

Dt — — — """'"""""" """"""" 

Dp:r.zzzizi:zr™zizi-ii_zzi..'. 

b -. — — — — " 

Oi . -~ — • — — 

Oo _ — -"- 

Do    -™ — 

HICHAM) M  SCHMIDT jR  SUITE 600 in3 iiw (uiwiH «« . Nw^  6ci«»ZZ...Z:: 

ROBERT  RICHARD  SCHMin   11304.047  UNIT  C  P  0  BOX  888  ASHLAND  «Y  41101 — -- - 

FRAN*  SCHNEILER  1957  E  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006  ^  ™.. 

mi  sSlMMM  SUITE  607  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE  SW  WASHINGT^^^  

MARSHA  SCHRAMM.  1101  CONNEQICUT  AVE  .  NW.  #406  WASHINGTWI  DC  20O36 

ROBERT  I  SCHRAMM.  1725  K  ST    NW  #909  WASHINGTON  X  25006_-,,  „„^ ~ 

A  MUBET  SCHRICHTE.  SUITE  500  1133  15TH  STREET.  NW  WKHINGTON  DC  20M5 ~ 

H  B  W  SCHROEDER  1050  17TH  STREET  NW  SUITE  290  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    _      ^-.^ 

N  OONAIO  sSrOEDER  MARYLAND  PETROLEUM  COUNOL  60  WEST  ST    #403  ANNAPOLIS  W)  21401 

MARK  SCHULTZ   1615  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062  .     -■.••■;"■ — 

ROBERT  LSCHUli  CO  IOWA  PETROLEUM  COUNOl  1012  FLEMING  BLOG  DES  MOINES  lA  50309 

WAITER  A  SCHUMANN  III   1511  NATALIE  lOY  LN  MaEAN  VA  22101 — • 

NEIIO  SCHUSTER   1909  «  STREET  NW  #300  WASHINGTON  K  20006 _ 

lAMES  H  SCHUYLER  15TM  i  M  STS    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

DONALD  H  SCHWAB  200  MARYLAND  AVE    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

LYNOIEY  M  SCHWAB,  410  ISI  ST.  Sf  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 


RecBpIs 


3.000.00 


3SO.0O 

■■■s.ooooo" 

30000 
6.00000 

9.00000 
11.25000 
3.75000 
3.75000 
12.81150 


Eipcnttins 


375.00 


32206 


53176 

1.470  00 
78906 
25940 


ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  t  CONTRACTORS  INC...- 
NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA    — 

ATIANTA  UNNERSITY 

BARRY  UNIVERSITY _.., 

BOSTON  COILEGE , .r.— . 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  AMERICA 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY -.. 

ElEaROHCS  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

INDEPENDENT  RADIO  COMMON  CARRIERS  ASSN.. 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY        _ 

LESLEY  COLLEGE - -- 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  . 


4.00000 
16.66300 
50000 
2.28900 
10.00000 
6.25000 
147  OO 


..  .. 


1.44553 
1.17118 


1200 
11.04410 

17900 
1.129  30 

509  75 
3.331 66 


10000 


IJOOOO 


DEBORAH  M  SCHWARTZ.  444  NORTH  CAPITOl  STREO  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

El*OR  SCHWARTZ.  318  S  ABINCOON  STREH  ARLINGTON  VA  22204_     .^..^.... 

HARRY  X  SCHWARTZ   1800  M  ST    NW  SUITE  400  SOUTH  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 — 

RICHARD  SCHWARTZ  880  S  PICKETT  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 

RCHARD  S  SCHWEIXER.  1850  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - >.- 

RICHARD  P  SCHWEITZER  2022  P  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36 - 

CARl  F  SCHWENSEN.  415  2ND  ST,  NE  SUIH  300  WASHINGTON  DC  20002  ..^;^^...—. 

SOENIIfC  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN   1101  16111  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20031...... 

MKMEL  SOUUA  880  S  PICKfn  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 

HAROID  8  SCOGGINS  1101  16TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36 — •• 

scon  COMPANY  INC .  8  JACANA  ROAD  HILTON  HEAD  SC  29928 

lAMES  M  scon  3  JACANA  ROAD  HILTON  HEAD  SC  29928 

lOHN  N  scon  1825  K  STREH.  NW,  #1107  WASHtNGTOK  OC  20006-.^;,;^..^...;;^,. 

SCRIBNER  HAU  i  THOMPSON.  SUITE  700  1875  EYE  STREET,  NW  WASHHCTON  OC  20006 

Do - 

EARL  W  SEARS  PO  BOX  12285  MEMPHIS  IN  iiUl 1- ~ 

SANDY  SEOACCA  2030  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 --.•. 

PAMEIA  SEDERHOIM  2828  N  HASKELL  AVENUE  DALLAS  "  «22r^..^...;^.^ ~ 

CHARIES  M  SEEGER  III  SUITE  802  2000  I  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

H  RX3IARD  SEBERT  JR    1776  F  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  2!S<!«:  ■-;  ii-,^ii;iii:-TS"iiXii" 
PAUL  I  SEIDMAN  FEDERAL  BAR  8UIL0INC.  #1000  1815  H  STREH.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006... 

PEGGY  SE«L.  4647  FORBES  BOULEVARD  LANHAM  MD  20706 

GEORGE  M  SEITTS  SWTE  900  1015  15TH  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 -... 

ARMSTEAO  I  SEUIEN  SUITE  4400  475  L  ENFANT  PIAZA,  SW  WASHINGTON,  OC  20024 

M  FRAW  SILLERS.  1615  H  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20062  — -. 

STANTON  P  SENDER.  1211  CONNECTICUT  AVE   NW  *«SHINCTON  DC  20036^^. 

STUART  D  SERWN  1800  CONNiaiCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHNGTON  X  20009 

XRVO  M^TWINoStrSeTiNC.  2300  WARRENVHU  ROAD  DOWNERS  GROVE  I  60S15 

SARAH  SETTON.  1511  K  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  .;„,.;;; 

aVEN  MONTHS  SESSION  FOR  CONGRESS.  3306  YELLOWPINE  TERRAO  AUSTIN  TX  78757 

J  RICHARD  SEWELl  1111  19TH  ST.  NW.  #1102  WASHINGTON  X  20036  ^ 

SEYFARTH  SHAW  FAIRWIATHER  I  GERALDSON   1111  19TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036. 

WILLIAM  H  SHAKER.  SUITE  600  1523  I  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  .^. 

lAMES  M  SHAMBERGER,  1025  CONNECTKJJT  AVE    NW  #512  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

SHAMROCK  FOODS  CO   2228  N  BLACK  CANYON  PHOENIX  AZ  85009 

KBBIE  SHANNON  5TH  FLOOR  777  14IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

DAVID  L  SHAPIRO,  729  15TH  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005        ..^..^............._v;^-£v---iiV- 

HARRY  D  SHAPIRO  1800  MERCANRE  BANK  i  TRUST  BLK  TWO  HOPKINS  PIAZA  BAlTWNf  MO  21201.. 

NORMAN  F  SHARP.  1100  inH  STREH,  NW  #1201  WASHINWONX  20036 

KAREN  DttMATCH  SHAW  SUITE  920  1800  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20CO6 

LUTHER  W  SHAW  SUITE  514  1155  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  2OO05  ^...^ 

SHAN  PmMAN  pons  t  TROWBRIDGE.  1800  M  ST    NW  #900^5  WASHINGTON  X  20036 


OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES.  K _... 

PIRELLI  CABLE  CORPORATION .„. 

PRAn  INSTITUTE  

RENSSELAER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUH  — 

TUfTS  UNIVERSITY     

ASSOCIATKIN  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS.. 


ASSOOATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA — 

WASTE  MANAGEMENT.  INC      

DOMESTIC  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL.  INC 

SUPERIOR  OIL  CO  4  SUPERIOR  FARMING  00 — -. 

AMERICAN  LOGISTICS  ASSOCIATION 

CONSUMERS  POWER  CO 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  THE  US 

AMERICAN  PETROUUM  INST 

POTOMAC  OVERLOOK  ASSOCIATES     -■■-■^^--^ri;" 
MOTOR  VEHCIE  MANUFAaURERS  ASSN  Of  THE  US.  INC.. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUILDERS  OF  THE  U.S. 

VETERANS  Of  FOREIGN  WARS  Of  THE  US 

AMERICAN  NUaEAR  ENERGY  COUNOL _.. 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  LANDS  COMMISSION 

TOSCO  CORPORATION — — 

BOAT  OWNERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  US _ _.... 

AMERICAN  COUNOL  Of  LIFE  INSURANCE.  INC..„ 

PRIVATE  TRUCK  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA.  INC. — 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  WHEAT  GROWERS 


2.50000 
915.00 


200.00 

1.550.00 

100.00 

10000 

10b  00 

80000 
65000 


1.100.00 
100.00 


31.00 
1597 
3200 


5509 
1000 

jijob 
MOO 


900.00 
50000 


1.00000 


BOAT  OWNERS  ASSOOATMN  Of  THE  US  

INDEPENDENT  PETROIEUM  ASSOOATION  OF  AMERICA.. 

COASTAL  PROPERTIES  INSTITUTE,  INC -- 

scon  COMPANY  — 

PHILLIPS  PHROIEUM  COMPANY „ 

JEFFERSON  PILOT  CORP  AND  SUBSIDIARIES — 

OCCIDENTAL  LIFE  INSURANO  CO  Of  CAllfORNIA _ 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  4  ACODENT  INSURANCE  CO 

NATIONAL  COnON  COUNOL  Of  AMER 

COMMON  CAUSE — —■■■ 

SOUTHIAND  CORPORATION 

POPHAM  HAK  ET  AL.{  FOR  CHKAGO  MERCANTILE  EXCHANGE  ).. 

NATKMAl  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS      

NATONAl  TOOUNG  4  MACHINE  ASSN 

AMVETS 

BflfBWWTH 

AMERICAN  LUCiirWEWWIS' 4  aoi^ 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  THE  US 

SEARS.  ROEBUCK  AND  CO - 

SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN _ 


60000 

45000 
5.000  00 


22  50 
2300 
60O 


2275 


12225 
18560 


8.750.00 
1.05000 
2.26600 
8.00000 
3.00000 
4.00000 
4.52500 

■i.44375 
6.7B957 
4.000.00 


222.00 


4.03S.43 


9120 
34  54 

28040 
2804 


40  00 

'4.6i73i 


1725 


36900 

15.00 

1400 

13.74S.04 


SUGAR  ASSOCIATION,  INC 

FLORIDA  POWER  4  LIGHT  CO.. 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCERS.. 


NATIONAL  TAX  LIMITATHW  COMMITTEE.. 
REINSURANa  ASSN  Of  AMER 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS      

ASSOOATED  BUILDERS  1  CONTRACTORS,  INC., 
MARYLAND  SAVINGS  SHARE  INSURANCE  CORP. 

QGAl)  ASSN  Of  AMERO.  INC 

BANKAMERKA  CORPORATKW 

NATIONAL  AGRKUITURAI  OIEMICALS  ASSN 


ASSOOATION  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  Of  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RWER.. 

AIIAS  MINERALS  DIVISION 

COMMmEE  FOR  PRIVATE  EDUCATION 


1.030.00 
17,401.00 


2.00000 
5.000.00 
5.00000 
1.40000 


150.00 


24000 

4.909.67- 

500.00 


1.25000 


im69 


64  43 

97715 

52.91 


1.000.00 

1.00 

576.00 

590.15 


3000 


22370 


43880 
5.625.00 

77450 
2.125.50 


1597 

300.00 

1.31471 

54.20 


February  2,  1984 
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Ofgani23lio(i  «  Individual  Flliii£ 


Do 

Do.... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


WILLIAM  H  SHAWN,  1730  M  STREET,  NW.  #501  WASHINGTON  X  20036.. 


SHEA  4  GOULD.  330  MADISON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 _ 

JOHN  J  SHETON.''iii5i6TH'ST.'"NW"''m  

KATHLEEN  SHEEKEY  3R0  FLOOR  2030  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

JOHN  P  SHEFFEY,  5535  HEMPSTEAD  WAY  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22151 

JONATHAN  R  SHEINER.  410  FIRST  ST    Si  WASHINGTON  X  20003 _ 

LOIS  BURKE  IHEPARD.  8602  HIDDEN  HILL  LANE  POTOMAC  MD  20854 

SEYMOUR  SHERIFF   1126  WOODWARD  BLX  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

RUSSELL  L  SHIPLEY  JR     1120  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #1120  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

HARVEY  A  SHIPMAN,  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW,  #830  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

FREOB  SHIPPEE   1611  N  KENT  ST ,  #800  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

SHIPPERS  NAIKINAL  FREIGHT  OAIM  COUNCIL,  INC,  120  MAIN  STREET  HUNTINGTON  NY  11743 

MARY  (RANGES  SHLAGEL  SUITE  760  1050  CONNECTICUI  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

W  RAVSHXKLEY   1101  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW   #300  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

THOMAS  K  SHOEMAKER   1899  L  STREET.  NW   #600  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

SHOOSHAN  4  lACKSON  INC    1850  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 ; 

HARRY  M  SHOOSHAN  III.  1850  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

scon  SHOTWELL.  1619  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

A  I  SHOWS  RM  203  1801  COLUMBIA  RO .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20009 

JOHN  SHUEY  PO  BOX  3151  HOUSTON  TX  77253 

CANDICE  J  SHY   1025  CONNECTK^T  AVE    NW.  #1014  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

MARK  SILBERGEIO  2001  S  STREET  SW.  #520  WASHINGTON  X  20009 

RONALD  G  SILLS.  BOX  7000.  TEXARKANA.  TX  75501 

DAVID  SILVER   1775  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

HOWARD  i  SILVER  1755  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE  NW.  #300  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

STEVEN  W  SILVER  ROBERTSON,  MONAGIE  EASTAUGH  4  BRADLEY  PO  BOX  1211  JUNEAU  AR  99802 

Do 

Oo .- 

SILVER  USERS  ASSN  INC  1717  K  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - 

BRUCE  A  SILVERGLAOE.  1757  S  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20009 

SILVERSTEIN  4  MULLENS,  1776  K  SI.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006..... 

Do 


Eiii|)layci/Qieiit 


EMERSON  ELECTRIC  CO 

FARMERS  FOR  FAIRNESS 

INSTITUTt  Of  FOREIGN  BANKERS 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 

INVESTMENT  COUNStt  ASSN  Of  AMERKA.  INC 

NATIONAL  COMM  ON  SMAU  ISSUE  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BONOS 

UTILITY  NUttEAR  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 

GROVE  JASKIEWICZ  GILUAM  AND  COBERT  (FOR  ATLANTIC  CITY  BUS  OPERATORS 
ASSNl. 

CHAMPWN  INItRNAIIONAL  CORP 

ONONNATI  MILACRON . 

ELEANOR  A  CtARIC 

HOSPITAL  CORP  OF  AMERK> _ 

NABISCO.  INC   - 

UNITED  STEELWORKERS  OF  AMER 

COMMON  CAUSE - 

NATIONAL  ASSN  FOR  UNIFORMED  SERVCES 

CONSOLIDATED  EDISON  CO  OF  NEW  YORK.  MC 

REPUBLICANS  ABROAD 

MAN-MADE  FIBER  PRODUCERS  ASSN.  INC 

NATIONAL  CANDY  WHOLESALERS  ASSN.  INC 

PENN  CENTRAL  CORPORATION . 


AMERICAN  APPAREL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN,  MC., 


UNION  Oil  CO  OF  CALIFORNIA .., 

AMERICAN  TEXTILE  MFRS  INST 

TRAVEL  INDUSTRY  ASSN  Of  AMERICA , 

ROGERS  U  S  CABLESYSIEMS,  INC 

SHOOSHAN  4  JACKSON,  INC  (FOR:  ROGERS  US  CABlESYSTtMS.  MC) ... 
NATIONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 


Reoopts 


3,500,00 
2,400.00  . 


13.25700 
713.25 


11,42076 

9,130.03 

746.25 

512.50 


2.550.00 


Ejipenditurcs 


4015 
17.22 


236J0 


2J86.(9 


50000 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do.. 


JEFFREY  A  SIMERING.  5320  FIVE  FINGERS  WAY  COLUMBIA  MD  21045 _ 

M  P  SIMMONS.  PO  BOX  860  VALLEY  FORGE  PA  19482 

SIMONEILI  AND  HALL.  1420  N  STREET.  NW   #10  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

TALMAGE  E  SIMPKINS.  100  INDIANA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

WILLIAM  G  SIMPSON,  SUIH  424  1155  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

Do 

Do 

Do 

MARGARET  SIMS.  2025  M  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ROBERT  C  SINGER.  475  PARK  AVE   SO  AT  32ND  SI  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 

JAMES  C  SIVON.  730  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

SKAOMN  ARPS  SLATE  MEAGHER  4  FLOM  919  18TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006.. 

WILLIAM'r»iNN£R,'8i515fHSr,''w 

BARNEY  I  SKLADANY  JR  ,  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

RUTH  L  SKY  2211  CONGRESS  SI  PORTLAND  ME  04122 

SL  SOMMER  4  ASSXIATESINC ,  3129  WORIHINGION  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20015 

f  SLATINSHER  4  ASSOOATES.  INC .  1102  BELLE  VISTA  DR  ALEXANDRIA  VA  20007 

BARRY  S  SLEVIN,  1000  POTOMAC  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 


BROWNING-FERRIS  INDUSTRIES.  INC.. 

ENSERCH  CORPORATWH 

CONSUMERS  UNION  OF  US.  INC 


INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 

CONSORTIUM  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENK  ASSNS.. 

ALASKA  LUMBER  4  PULP 

CARR-GOnSTEIN  PROPERTIES,  INC 

NORANDA  MINING  INC 


CENTER  FOR  SCIENCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  AOVANaD  LIFE  UNDERWRITING. 

BRlSrOl-MYERS  CO 

FW  WOOLWORTH  CO 

GATXCORP 

MUSIC  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA.  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUILDERS  OF  THE  US. .. 

NATNNAl  OOONOl  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS 

CHCAOD  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

CERTAINTEEDOORP.. 


FAIR  TRADE  SUBCOMM  Of  INTl  TRAM  COMM  Of  CAST  MHAIS  FEKR  . 

AFL-OO  MARITIME  COMMflTEE 

FIRST  MISSISSIPPI  CORPORATION 

MISSISSIPPI  POWER  4  LIGHT  COMPANY 

J  R  SCRIBNER  ENTERPRISES 

STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

NATIONAL  PUBLIC  RADIO 

SOAP  4  OHERGENI  ASSN ..,- 

ASSOOATION  OF  BANK  HOLDING  COS 

OTIES  SERVICE  OIL  4  GAS  CORP — 

TRANSCO  ENERGY  COMPANY — 

TRKENTROL  US  ,  INC 

US  PHARMACOPEIAL  CONVENTION,  INC — 

MOBIL  OIL  CORP  

UNION  MUTUAL  lIfe  insurance' o6Z!"-'.:;::;!!!"!!I!I 

NORTHROP  CORP 


RONALD  J  SUNN.  260  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 

CATHERINE  REISS  SLOAN,  1850  K  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN.  490  LENFANI  PIAZA  EAST,  SW  SUITE  3210  WASHINGTON  X  20024 , 

SMALL  BUSINESS  LEGISLATIVE  COUNOL,  1604  K  SI,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

PHER  SMALL,  400  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 

SMATHERS  SYMINGTON  4  HERIONG,  SUITE  400  1700  K  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 


Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do,, 


donald  e  smiley.  1899  l  st.  hw,  #1100  washington  x  20036 

james  r  smircina.  po  box  5000  aeveland  oh  44101 

ooucias  i  smith  4  assxiaies.  suite  704  1200  18th  st,  nw  washington  x  20036.. 

obZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ'..'. '. 

arthur  j  smith,  1025  connecticui  ave ,  nw,  #200  washington  x  20036 

catherine  s  smith,  1025  cowcction  avenue,  n  w  suite  209  washington  x  20036.. 

david  s  smith,  170!  pennsylvania  ave ,  nw,  #1102  washington  x  20006 

douglas  j  smith,  suite  704  1200  18th  st .  nw  washington  x  20036 

douglas  s  smith,  3219  magnolia  avenue  falls  church  va  22041 

gary  k  smith  600  pennsylvania  avenue.  se.  #300  washington  x  20003 

gordon  i  smith  1201  pennsylvania  ave.  nw,  #700  washington  x  20004 

grace  h  smith  2000  m  street,  nw,  #230  washington  x  20036 

jeffrey  a  smith.  1600  wilson  boulevard,  #1000  arungton  va  22209 

jeffrey  a  smith  919  18th  street,  nw,  #600  washmgion  x  20006 

jennifer  l  smith,  900  17ih  street,  nw,  #520  washington  x  20006 

julian  h  smith  jr ,  600  north  isth  street  birmingham  al  35291 

michael  e  smith,  po  box  5000  cleveland  oh  44101 

michael  p  smith,  485  lexington  ave  new  york  ny  10017 

robert  bland  smith  jr  ,  1100  15ih  street,  wn,  #900  washington  x  20005 

shalah  smith,  1130  17ih  street,  nw  washington  x  20036 

william  h  smith,  1120  connecticut  ave,  nw  washington  x  20036 

wayne  h  smiihey  815  connecticui  ave ,  nw  washington  x  20006 

arthur  v  smyth,  1625  eye  si ,  nw,  #902  washington  x  20006 

peter  leigh  snell.  510  c  street,  ne  washington  x  20002.. 


FRANK  B  SNOOGRASS,  1100  17TH  ST,  NW.  #306  WASHINGTON  X  20036.. 
LARRY  S  SNOWHITE,  1825  EYE  ST ,  HW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 


GRUMMAN  AERO  CORP,  DL  LYNCH  4  ASSOCS 

SEIFMAN   SEMO   SLEVIN  4  MARCUS,  PC    (FOR   UNITED  FOOD  4  COMMEROAL 
WORKERS  INTL  UNK)N|, 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST,  INC 

SHOOSHAN  t  mXSOH.  INC  (FOR  ROGERS  US  CABLESYSTEMS,  INC) 


2.475.00 
7.461.07 
10000 
4.81300 
3.20000 


4172 

■3J59i"42 


7.7IS10 


5.000.00 


U25.00 


300.00 
2.00000 
2.000.00 
2.00000 
4.000.00 
1.52117 


6.56235 
1500 

1.471  54 
1000 


400 


3.39570 


29385 


4r«6 


1,125.00 

12,000.00 

10.60000 

1,00000 

81634 

1,12500 

640.00 

2.000.00 

250.00 


PETER  SMAU  4  ASSOOATES.  INC  (FOR:  WILUAM  M  MERCER.  MC.) . 

AMERKAN  HORSE  COUNOL 

COAUTION  Of  COMMUNITY  BANKS  OF  aORIDA 

FLORIDA  EAST  COAST  RAILWAY  CO - — 

GOLDMAN  SAOe  4  CO 

NATIONAL  HOOIEY  LEAGUE ~ — 

PENN20ILC0 

REPUBUC  Of  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

EXXON  CORPORAHON 

CLEVEIANO  ELECTRIC  laUMMATlNG  CO 

INSTITUTE  Of  SIGNAGE  RESEARCH 

NAnONAL  ElECraC  SIGN  ASSN 

NORANDA  MINING  INC. 

SPERRY  GYROSCOPE - 

SHEUaiCO 

AMERICAN  BUSMESS  CONFERENCE,  INC 

MARTM,  BEH  t  SMIIH 


OOUGtAS  J.  SMITH  4  ASSOOATES  (FOR  AMERCAN  SIGN  4  INOCATOR  CORP).. 

NATIONAL  MHOIDCRS  ASSN 

GREETING  CARD  ASSN .^- 

HU  t  nnWlTON,  INC  (FOR  aORISTS'  TRANSWORLD  DEUVERV  ASSN) 

TELOCATOR  NETWORK  OF  AMERICA 

AMERICAN  WATERWAYS  OPERATORS.  INC 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES.  USA,  INC 

WEST  MEXICO  VEGETABLE  DISTRIBUTORS  ASSN 

ALABAMA  POWER  CO 

OIVEIANO  ELECIRK  IlLUMMAIING  CO - 

NEW  YORK  STATE  BANKERS  ASSN.. 


PHARMACEUnCAl  MAHUfACTURERS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  COAL  ASSN 

AMERCAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

FORD  MOTOR  CO 

WEYERHAEUSER  CO — 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  OiEDIT  MANAGEMENT 

BURLEY  4  DARK  LEAF  TOBACCO  EXPORT  ASSN 

ENVIRITE  CORPORATION 

UBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANK  CO 

MINTZ.  LEVIN.  COHN.  FERRIS  GLOVSKY  4  POPEO  (FOR  LBN  UNES,  LTD.) 


3.00000 


3.66600 
40,00000 
75000 
1.500.00 
1,500.00 
6,000.00 
7.500.00 

205.00 


500.00 


2.062  50 

8.942.00 

1.50000 

287.50 

30000 

11.71200 


544.00 
4,000.00 
2,15000 


1,125.00 


1,10302 
2,50000 
2.291.00 


2850 


1860 

i,475i9 
497.00 


10400 


86.60 
206.00 


65849 
59.46 
10714 


13.03917 


55100 

15.00 

35719 


37515 


145.55 
64  34 
2265 


1540 
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Oipiuatiai «  Mmdul  r*»l 


Do.. 
Do 

Do 


EDWARD  f  SIMM.  »i  2«  St .  «  WKSWICTW  K  20002 _ - 

I  II  SNYOfll.  400  1ST  ST,  NW.  #704  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

JOHN  ■  SNTOfO  600  PtNNSnVAMA  AW  .  St  SWH  205  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  -;,wi,-  ii'  ;i^;- 

SOOTY  Hl«  ANNMl  WOTICTM  UBSUTION  PO  BOX  3719  G£«1G£T0WN  STATION  WASHINGTON  OC  20007.. 

EDMUNO  T  SOMKR  »     1627  «  STKET  NW  #1200  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 _ 

CHARUS  B  SONNfBORN  1750  K  SI  NW  SUITE  370  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ 

CHARUS  »  SONNIM.  SONNItll  (  HEBERI  PC  DRAWER  lOM  Afl8tVKLt  lA  70510....- ~ 

SONOSXY  CHAMBERS  SACHSE  I  GUIDO.  1050  31SI  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

Do  

Do  ~ 

souTHtRN  EORfSt  piidduns  Asii.' PO  TO 


SOUTHWEST  HOK  FURNGHMGS  ASSN.  4313  NORTH  CtNTRAl  EXPRESSWAY  PO  BOX  (4S4S  MIUS  TX  7S»S.. 

SOUTHWESTERN  PEANUT  SHEILERS  ASSN.  10  DUNCANNON  U  OAUAS  IK  75225 

CHARltS  E  SOUTHWO.  1627  *  STREET  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

SP»a  AMERICA.  600  WATER  STREH  SW  #207  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

lAN  D  SPAI2   1785  MASS«HUSfTTS  AVE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

XIHN  B  SPEARS.  »15  16IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 :i,;^vi,-i:JiV- 

SPEOAll^O  CAmfIS  t  RBGMG  ASSOCIATION  733  15TH  SIREO  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 - 

JOHN  f  SPEER  «  .  MI16IH  STREH  NW  WASHNCTON  OC  20006  

WmiAM  C  S«Na.  3805  W  AU8AMA  HOUSTON  n  77027       ..._ 

SPKGtl  t  MCOIARW.  2600  VWaNW  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 _ 

GEORGE  SPIEGEL  SPIEGEL  t  MCOIARMID  2600  VIRGINIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

NCHOIAS  I  SPIU10.  3900  WISCONSIN  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 

LARRY  N  SPILER,  1015  15IH  ST,  NW,  #102  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

JOSEPH  I  SPIMAN  JR    1220  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 _ -. 

SPRKGS  am  t  HOILINGSWORTH,  1015  15TH  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20005. 


Eni«toycf/Clieiil 


Win  LIVM  COHN  FERRIS  UmSKY  (  POPEO  (FOR  MAINE  EDUCATIONAl  LOAN 
MNMHM6C0RP)  _ 

MINT2  lEVM  COHN  FERRIS  GLOVSKV  1  POPEO  (FOR  MASS  CONSTRUCTION 
INDUS  COUNCX.  TRUCK  WEIGHT  COMM) 

NEW  ENGLAND  EOUttTION  LOAN  MARKETING  CORP 

MINTZ.  LEVIN.  COHN.  GIOVSKY  AND  POPEO  (FOR  SCA  SERVOS) 

MINTZ  LEVIN  COHN  FERRIS  GIOVSKY  t  POPEO  (FOR  SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSN) 

FRIENDS  COMMITTtE  ON  NATIONAL  lEGISlAnON 

UNITED  TRANSPORTATION  UNION 

CITIZENS  COMM  FOR  THE  RIGMT  TO  KlEP  (  BEAR  ARMS 


Recepts 


4.44500 


COUNQL  or  AMERICAN  FLAG  SMP  OKRATORS.. 

AMCRKAN  ACADEMY  OF  OPTHALMOIOGY 

COUSHAHA  TRIBE  OF  LOUISIANA 

ASSINIBOINE  AND  SKXJX  TRIBES  

MULTI  HOUSING  LAUNDRY  ASSOCIATION.  WC.... 

SHOSHONE  INDIAN  TRIBE _. 

STANDING  ROCK  SIOUX  TRIBE — 


FlUOR  CORFORATION.. 


NATIONAL  TRUST  FOR  HISTORIC  PRESERVAIKW 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  t  STEAMSMP  OERIS.. 


INTERNATUNAL  ASSN  OFICE  CREAM  MFRS  t  MILK  MO  FOUNOATHN.. 

COLUMBIA  GULf  TRANSMISSION  00 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  POWER  AGENCY.  ET  AL 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  POWER  AGENO 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN _..... 

AMERICAN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  ODUNOl 

AMERICAN  PETROIEUM  INST 

ENERGY  CYaE  INC 


ttSwTHA  SQuSirBRiStR  i  ECKLER  1301  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WE  IJM  WASHNGTW  K  WSis;...    ,  AMERICAN  SMALL  AND  RURAL  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATWN.  OHIO  CHAPTER.. 
SQUW  SANDERS  t  DEMPStY.  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVI,  M  WASHMGTON  DC  20004 ti^H*'!''!^?''^  loLik 


Do. 

Do 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Di. 

D».. 

Do 

Do 


JOHN  W  SROM.  1957  E  ST.  NW  WNSWBtON  OC  20001 

CAM.  F  ST  ON  1101  17TH  STREH.  NW,  #604  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

MKRT  P  SI  LOUIS  2550  M  ST .  NW,  #225  WASHMGTON  X  20037 

WVn  E  STAHL.  15TH  t  M  STS,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 ~ 

MELVM  R  STAHl,  SUITE  1410  1235  JEFFERSON  DAVB  HWY  ARLINGTON  VA  27202.. 

LYNN  E  STAIBAUM,  1840  WKSON  BOULEVARD  ARIMGTON  VA  22201     

TYRONE  STAILWORTH,  220  NORTH  OEVILERS  STREH  PENSACOIA  FL  32501 

MITCHEL  STANFIELD   1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DAVID  P  SIANG.  PC,  SUITE  601  1629  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ 


Do.. 
Oi.. 


h.. 
h.. 

(■- 
•o.. 
Do 


MICHAEL  I  STANTON,  1620  EYE  STREP  NW  #1000  WASHINGTON  X  tmH.. 

MELVIN  L  STARR.  SUITE  321  '.707  L  ST  ,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

WALTER  M  STARKE  PO  BOX  2563  BMMMGHAM  Al  35202   

LOe  STARKfV  SUITE  511  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HWY  ARIMGTON  VA  tlW , 

dOHAlO  W  STASCH  205  £  42NO  STREH  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 

CHARUS  D  STATION  PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCSCO  CA  94119 


SAMIU  E  STAVBKY  t  ASSOQAHS  MC,  SWTE  302  1100  I7TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  201136  . 

SAMUEL  1  STAVBKY   UOO  17TH  ST    NW.  #302  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  

RANOttPH  J  STAYM,  SUITE  600  21  DUTONT  CUKIE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


Do.. 
!■.. 

S( 

Do. 


I  C  STEEN.  412  FMST  SIKH.  St.  #301  WASHMGTON  DC  mO 

DAVn  J  SniNBERG  7216  STAEHIRO  RO  ALEMNORIA  VA  27307 

STEPHENS  OVERSEAS  SERVKtS  MC    2121  K  STREET  NW  #830  WASHINGTON  K  20037 

Do  

HCHAEL  »  STEPHENSON  SUITE  703  1620  EYE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2O0O6   

STEPIOI  8  JOHNSON  CHARTERED   1250  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 , — 

Do 

Do 

Do     „ 

ROIAROH  STUM.  ?»5M  ST.  NW1MSNM6I0NK  20037    _. 

RCWIO  W  STERNBERG.  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036     

HEATH(R  STEV(NS4ITTNER.  1717  MASSM3IUSETTS  AVENUE  NW   #503  WASHINGTON  DC  20036...- 

MCHAEL  E  STEWABO  7957  REVENNA  lANI  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22153  

EUGENE  L  STEWART,  1001  CONNECTCUT  AVE ,  NW  #910  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

TRAVIS  B  STEWMT,  1050  CONNEOCUT  AVE    NW  #401  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

WAITER  J  STEWART,  SUH  700  1100  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

VCrailA  STEWART  SHAM.  1710  RHODE  SIANO  AVENUE  NW  #300  WASHINGTON  X  20036  . 

WHHN  E  STCXU.  SUITE  1120  1001  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

lAVERNE  STU.  1030  15TH  ST    NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  K  20005    

STEPHEN  W  SHU.  1100  15TH  STREET  NW  #700  WASHMGTON  X  20005 — „ 

NANa  M  STMKU   lUl  OAKVIEW  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22101  

EDWARD  W  ST1MPS0N  SUITE  801  1400  K  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

KENNHH  F  STINGER  1616  P  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

BARBARA  STN60N   1901  N  FORT  MEYER  DMVE.  #302  ROSSIYN  VA  22209 

JOHN  J  STOCXER.  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

STDCKHOUXRS  Of  AMERCA.  MC.  1625  EYE  ST.  NW  #  724A  WASHINGTON  DC  20006- 

STEVU  f  STQCKNEYER.  1771  N  STRtT  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20836 

PATTl  A  SIOU.  IM  FEDERAL  STRtO  BOSTON  HA  02UO 

Do  - ~ — 

GtOKE  W  STONt.  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  SW  #202W  WASHMGTON  DC  20024 „.. 

JAY  STONE.  lAY  STONE  AND  ASSOCIATES  INC  412  FRST  STREP  SE.  #50  WASHMGTON  DC  20003.. 


AMERICAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  M  EUROPE  8  THE  MEDITERRANEAN.. 

AMERICAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  M  GERMANY 

AMCRKAN  CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  M  ITALY.  MC 

AMERICAN  CHAMBER  Of  COMMERO  IN  SPAM  MC - 

AMERKAN  SOOETY  Of  ANESTHESWIOGISTS 

ASSOCIATION  Of  DATA  PROCESSING  SERVKE  ORGANIZATIONS 

INDEPENDENT  DATA  COMMUNICATMNS  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCWTION 

MCROBAND  CORP  Of  AMERICA 

NATIONAL  COLLEGlAn  ATHLETK  ASSN 

TYMNET  INC    ~ 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRAOORS  Of  AMERICA 

MONSANTO  CO  - 

CONGftEUM  CORPORAIKIN  _ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUIlDtBS  Of  THE  UA 

MOTORCYCLE  INDUSTRY  COUNOU  INC - 

I  NATK)NAL  MIH  PROOUCtRS  FID 


4.08900 
3.34000 


4.153  50 


8.50000 
33.42380 


15.00000 


40800 


Eoxnditures 


90000 
20000 
94375 


8.96800 


5000 


750.00 


1.00000 


COASTAL  CORfWATION 

AMERICAN  MCOME  UFE  MSURANCE  00. 

BROWN  (ROOT  INC 

COMMintE  FOR  AO  VALOREM  EQUITY „. 

fMPlOYEE  STOCK  OWNERSHIP  ASSN „ 

MCOERMOn  INTERNATWNAL 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  ROYALTY  OWNERS.  MC 

I  OCEAN  MINERALS  CO 

I  OfFSHORE  INDUSTRY  COMMITTEE 

OFFSHORE  MARINE  SERVKE  ASSN 

!  POTTS  INDUSTRIES.  INC  

I  SUN  COMPANY  INC     

TEXAS  8  SOUTHWESTERN  CATTLE  RAISERS  ASSN.. 

TEXAS  CATUE  FEEDERS  ASSN 


MOTOR  VtWCU  MANUfACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  Of  TMI  US.  Mt__.-: 

HARTFORD  fIRE  MSURANCE  CO 

SOUTHERN  NATURAL  GAS  CO - 

MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  MSI _ _ 

RISK  I  INSURANCE  MANAttMINI  SOOfTY.  MC 

BfCHTEL  POWER  CORPORAIBN 

BROAOCASt  MUSK  MC  (BMI) 

SAMUEL  E  STAVISKY   ASSOCUIIS  MC  (FOR  BROADCAST  MUSK  MC  (BMI)) 

TAn   STETIMIUS  8  HaLISIER  (FOR   MACHINERY  DEALERS  NAIKINAL  ASSOQA- 

TAn,  STETTMIOS  t  HOLLISTER  |FOR  SHERWIN  WILLIAMS  CO) 
lAfl  STtniNIUS  i  HaLISIER  (FOR   SPECIAL  COMM  FOR  WORKPUCl  PRODUCT 
LIABILITY  REFORM) 

TAn  STtniNWS  1  HOILISTER  (FOR  WALD  MANUFAOURINC  CO.  MC) 

lAn  STEITINIUS  8  HOlLISTtR  (FOR  ZIMfRO  CORP) 

FORD  AEROSPACE  8  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP 

NATIONAL  COUNOL  FOR  RfSPONSMlE  FIREARMS  POUCY.  K...... : — 

NATIONAL  OFFCE  MACHINE  DEAURS  ASSN     „ — 


BfCHTEL  POWER  CORPORATION  

COAlinON  FOR  UNIFORM  PRODua  LIABILITY  LJW.. 
COMMITTEE  FOR  EFFEQIVE  CAPITAL  RECOVERY 


FOREST  MDUSTRKS  COMMITTEE  ON  TIMBER  VALUATION  I  TAXATION.. 

'  MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO    EI  Al   

I  INTEL  CORPORATION  

NAnOMl  RURAL  EUCTRK  COOPERATIVE  ASSN  

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MOtPENDENT  COLLEGES  8  UNIVERSITIfS 

I  PUGfT  SOUND  POWER  8  LKHT  Ott 

ROSES  INC 

HOfFMANN  LA  ROCHE  MC 

SONAT,  MC 

A880n  lAaONATOMIS 

CHEMKAl  SPECIAITIES  MfCRS  ASSN .. 


NATBNAl  COnON  COUNCIL  Of  AMER 

SONAT  MC 

CmZtliS  FOR  A  NuaEAR  FREEZE    '"'ZZZZ 

(^NERAL  AVIATXM  MANUfACTURERS  ASSOOATOI.. 

AMERKAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS.  INC  

BEVERLY  ENTERPRISES 

SMPBUILOERS  COUNCR  Of  AMERICA 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTERS _ _ 

BANK  Of  BOSTON  CORPORATWN       

FIRST  NATONAl  BANK  Of  BOSTON 

FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  8  CO^IPERATIVE  UMON  V  MODI.. 
LOUISIANA  WORLD  EXPOSITION  INC 


2.61000 


40000 
1622 


42.95 
3946 
6942 
115 
67  52 

3711 


32  49 

500 

1000 

32000 

6.00000 

70000 


20000 


3.203  75 
7.75000 


5.96250 


5000 
2600 


5,00000 


10000 
316800 
5.02400 
2.60000 


1.00000 
85327 
375.00 


1.168  35 
9.000  00 
4,50000 
13,75000 
7,34800 


I.7SM0 


5895 


58  95 
34  90 


1.491 65 


19.65730 


1.16696 


24  60 


6550 


928.25 


1772 


50.00 


31541 


2177 


24  OO 


10000 


8000 
5000 
5706 


3125 


91S3 


166 
3366 


1.797  39 
30000 


50000 


8000 

11118 

6.531.22 


199  75 
17.23 


349  37 
194  44 


1.077  98 


337.S3 
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Ofganization  of  MivKtual  Filing 

Emptoyw/Ckwl 

Recapts 

EipenMiRS 

Do     

MASSACHUStnS  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO _.- 

MtUmNE  CHEMICALS  INC - 

1,50000 
2,000W 
14.50000 

Do                                                            

1.60000 

Oo                                                                                                           

STATE  Of  LOUISIANA           „ 

495000 

STOVALL  SPRAOLM  ARMSTRONG  8  ISRAEL  1819  H  STREET  NW  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

COMMISSION  ON  FUTURE  POLITICAL  STATUS  8  TRANSITION 

Do                                                                           - 

INGERSOLL-RAND  COMPANY „ 

AMERKAN  INST  Of  ARCHITECTS _ 

5.01045 

8(2 

ALAN  STOVER  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ 

WILLIAM  M  STOVER  2501  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION.  INC „ 

MILUKEN  RESEARCH  CORP „ 

1.000.00 

STRAOIEY  RONON  STEVENS  «  YOUNG   1100  ONE  FRANKLIN  PLAZA  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19102 _ 

STRAS8URGER  t  PRICE   1200  ONE  MAIN  PLACE  DALLAS  TX  75250 „._. _ 

DALlAS/n  WORTH  REGKNAl  AIRPORT  BOARD 

'250  00 

9440 

1344  75 

TERRENCE  D  STRAUS  818  CONNfCTICUt  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 '. 

US  STEEL  CORPORATION „ 

LEGAL  SERVICES  CORP 

CAST  NORTH  AMERICA  LTD „ „. 

45285 

JAMES  R  SIREETER,  733  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 _ - 

RKHARD  H  STREETER   1729  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006          

1800 

ROGER  J  SIROH  727  N  WASHINGTON  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 „ 

UNITED  FRESH  FRUIT  t.  VEGLTABLE  ASSN 

STROOCK  8  SIROOCK  4  lAVAN,  1150  17IH  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _ - 

Do 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  RETIREMENT  SYSTIM 

AMERKAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS  INC 

619.70 

50.00 

Oo                                                                                     .        .             

CITY  Of  TUCSON 

700,W 

400U 

30000 

1.300,00 

-       2.00000 

500 

Do - 

DREYFUS  CORPORATION „ „ 

FIFTH  AVENUE  &  59TH  CORP .'. „ „ 

INGERSOLL  8  BLOCH         „_ „ „ 

Oo „ „ -.. 

Do 

2000 
8300 

Oo                                                                                  „ „ 

J  ARON  S  CO  INC       _ 

110.00 

Oo                                           _ _ „.. 

PAOFIC  EXPRESS,  INC 

PLAZA  400  OWNERS  CORP - „., 

Oo                                                                 ,          _ _ „ „ 

10000 

siJo.w 

2000 

Do                                                                                                                         .._ : „ 

PUERTO  RICO  FEDERAL  AFFAIRS  ADMINBTRATOI . 

Do                                            ...  _ „ 

TENANT.OWNED  APARTMENT  ASSN  ,  INC _ 

WARNER  COMMUNICATIONS.  INC - - — . 

GROUP  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  INC   _ „„ 

Do       : _ 

22.00 

GtORGf  STR'JMPF  624  9TH  SI    NW  7IH  fL  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 .-. 

WAITERS  SIULIS  618  WASHINGTON  BlOG  WASHINGTON  DC  20005           

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  COS. 

4.ooe« 

9l2i3 

EUGENE  f  STURGEON   18?  CRATER  LANE  KENSINGTON  CT  06037                                                           

NORTHEAST  UTILITIES  SERVICE  CO              

55792 

JOSEPH  SUBIC  JR    SUITE  ?1  800  21ST  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20052          

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY  STUDENT  ASSN 

SULLIVAN  i  CROMWELL   1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006                            

AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  GROUP  INC    

Do                                                                                

GOLDMAN  SACHS  4  CO 

Do 

INCO  UNITED  STATES.  INC 

22.10000 

Do                                                , „ 

SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSN _.... 

AWSKA  LUMBER  4  PULP  CO,  MC „ . - 

MARION  LABORATORIES  INC      „ 

25.25 

SULLIVAN  8  WORCfSfER,  '\m  roNNECncilT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 ....„ 

Do                                                                                                              

■~ 54232 

AUSTIN  P  SULLIVAN  JR    PO  BOX  1113  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55440    _ - 

GENERAL  MILLS,  INC „ 

NATIONAL  GRAIN  4  FEED  ASSN __.   ..._ 

BONNIE  A  SULLIVAN   7?5  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  200O5                       ■.... 

GAFI  M  SUILIVAN  SUITE  I00(  1155  ISTH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2O0O5 

LTV  CORPORATION                   „ ; „ „ 

2J44.00 
90000 

imai 

64000 

HAROLD  R  SULLIVAN   1750  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006                              

FOOD  MARKPING  INSTITUTE _ 

NORTHWEST  ENERGY — _ 

JUDY  M  SULLIVAN  SUITE  S  700  1120  20TH  SIRfft  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036                                         

MARGJA  7  SUIIIVAN  SUITE  1700  1300  N   !7IH  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

CONSUMER  BANKERS  ASSN           

96061 

MARGARET  COX  SULLIVAN   1625  EYE  ST    N  W   #  724A  WASHINGTON  DC  20006                                           

STOCKHOLDERS  Of  AMERICA  WC 

MARY  SfTH  SUIIIVAN   973  I5IH  SI    N  W  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

TRANSPORTATION  INSTITUTE                                           - 

3.00000 
7,982.81 
6.550.00 
819.00 
4,249.96 

684  21 

PATRICK  J  SULLIVAN  815  SIXTEENTH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006                                    

MTERNATIONAL  LONGSHOREMEN'S  ASSOOATKN  ARflO 

91478 

RICHARD  C  SULLIVAN  JR  ,  SUITE  409  1 10  MARYLAND  AVE  ,  N  E  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 - 

I  MITCHELL  SUMMERS   1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006                                       -. 

NATIONAL  PEACE  ACADEMY  CAMPAIGN _ 

ARMCO  INC                                         

123.44 
25019 

IRIS  SUNSHINE   1710  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10019                           

INTERNATIONAL  LADIES  GARMENT  WORKERS  UNION 

149.80 

SURREY  8  MORSE  1250  EYE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005                          „ 

CAVALIER  CLOTHING 

Oo                                .                             __ 

DAUFASHWNS 

Do                                                                               ..       _ _ 

OEROSSI  4  SON  CO - 

Do 

LONDON  CHAMBER  9  COMMfRCt  AND  INDUSTRY  

Do                            ,         , „-             „   „ „ 

MAJOR  aOIHMG  00 

Do              .' _ 

PATHFWOtR  FUND „ 

64.00 

450 

Do                                                                                                                                 .  . 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

Do                                                                                      .   . 

PIETRO  BERETTA  SPA     

Do                                   

SOUTH  JERSEY  CLOTHING - 

SUTHERLAND  ASBIU  8  BRENNAN  1666  K  STREET  NW  1^800  WASHINGTON  DC  20006                                  

AO  HOC  COMM  FOR  EQUITABLE  TRANSPORTATION 

mji 

214JI 

Do                                              

AMERICAN  INDUSIRWl  CWY  4  GEORGIA  KAOLIN 

32.69 

Do.- .- 

Do    _ _ _„ 

ANG104MERKAN  CLAYS  CORP 

ASSOCIATION  Of  BUSINESSES  ADVOCATING  TARIFF  EQUITY 

32.69 

Do                      ..                 _ _ „ „ 

ATWNTA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

CONSUMER  CREWI  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATWN „ 

2,891.75 
75875 

41JS 

Do 

Do „ „„ „ 

COUMCH.  OF  MDUSTRW.  BOILER  OWNERS 

Oo 

DIREa  MAHUniMG  INSURANCE  GROUP      

Do 

ENGELHARD  MINERALS  4  CHEMKALS  CORP 

FREEPORT  MOUN                               

214J8 
214.38 

32.69 
32.69 

Do 

INDUSTRIAL  Oil  CONSUMERS  GROUP _ 

Do                                                                                                                                

J  M  HUBER  CORP         

214J8 

32.6S 

Do 

LIFETIME  COMMUNITIES  INC                   

69.20 

Do „ 

Do                                                                                      „ ._ 

MULLITE  CO  Of  AMER 

MUTUAL  Of  OMAHA  INSURANa  CO  

214J( 

32.69 

Do 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  LIFE  COS 

NATIONAL  HOME  UFE  ASSURANCE  COMPMIY - — 

NOn  RESOURCES  CORP , — 

STOCK  MFORMATKN  GROUP . 

IHIELE  KAOUN  CO                   _ - 

3JI00.00 
2.029.37 

214J8 
25.307.63 

214J8 
7.703.S0 

300.00 

400.00 

oo:i!!;;iz!;;;;zzzzzz;!;;;;;;z!zi;zz!zz!zzzz;;zizzz"zz"!Z!!---" 

Do -. 

Do 

SOiO 

32.69 

3.55740 

3269 

Do                                                                                                              „        „          „ 

WOOOSTREAM  CORPORATBH    

133.85 

WILLIAM  F  SUTHERLAND  1750  K  STREET  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

FOOD  MARKPING  INSTITUTE 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS — .>..._ 

MISSISSIPPI  CHEMICAL  CORP                                 

DQNNAf  SUTHFRLIN  3B4S  FM  1960  WEST  SUITE  401  HOUSTON  TX  77068 

SUTM  THAYER  8  BROWNE  PO  BOX  1945  ALBUQUERQUE  NM  87103 

25650 

W  THOMAS  SUTTLE  SUITE  4  1755  WILLARO  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009                                       

INSTITUTE  Of  aECTRlCAL  4  ELECTRONICS  ENGINEERS 

2700.00 

625.00 

WIlilAM  W  SUTTLE   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  SUITE  415  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

AMERICAN  INSURANCE  ASSN                           - 

IRVMGW  SWANSON  11212  FARMLAND  DRIVE  ROCXVllLE  MD  20852                      

HARRIS  CORPORATION - 

INTERNATMNAl  BROTHERHOOD  Of  TIAMSTERS 

14.587.00 
17^78.29 
1.999.96 
5.125iO 
1.200.00 

1.745J« 

OAVIO  A.  SWEENEY  25  LOUISIANA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

ROSEMARIE  SWEENEY  SUITE  770  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024                      

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  Of  FAMILY  PHYSKIANS 

839.50 

SWIDIER  BERim  8  STRELOW  CHTD    1000  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST    NW  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

MO  PEOPLE'S  COUNSa  (NATL  ASSN  Of  STATE  UTIL  CONSUMER  ADVO) 

100.25 

TRICIA  L  SWIFT   1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NATMNAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN                       

RUSSELL  A  SWINDELL  PO  BOX  2635  RALEIGH  NC  27602                                                               .         ..   . 

NORTH  CAROUNA  RAILROAD  ASSOOATION . 

CHRISTOPHER  U  SYLVESTER   1831  BRIAR  RIDGE  COURT  MCLEAN  VA  22101 

GARRISON  DWERSWN  CONSERVANCY  DISTRKT     

.    6.000.00 
1.906.00 

2K.63 

SYROAl  DANUO  KLEIN  8  MYRE  PC   24TN  FLOOR  FOURTH  8  BIANCHARO  BLOG  SEATTLE  WA  98121 

WASHMGTON  STATE  CHARTERBOAT  ASSN 

2  MKHAEL  SZAZ  6415  FRANCONIA  COURT  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22150 

ARKRKAN  HUNGARIAN  FtOERATWN                    

RQBfRT  TAFT  IR   SUITE  600  21  OUPONT  QRCIE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

TAFT  STETTMHIS  {  HOILISTER  (FOR  AMERIOW  HOSPITAL  ASSN)    

Do 

TAP.  STETTMIUS  4  HOUISTER  (FOR  DOSIMPER  CORP  Of  NORTH  AMERKA) 

TAP.  SItlllNIUS  4  HOILISTER  (FOR   MACHINERY  DEALERS  NATKNAl  ASSOOA- 
TION), 
TAP  STETTINIUS  4  HOLLISTER  (FOR  MIAMI  (XJNSERVAHCY  OtSTRCT) 

3.000.00 

Do 

Do 

460,70 

48.44 

Do              

TAP  STEniNIUS  4  HOLLISTER  (FOR  PIPER  JAfFRAY  4  HOPWOOD) 

50.69 

Do 

TAP  STETTINIUS  4  HOLLISTER  (fOR  RCA  GLOBAL  COMMUNKATXJNS  MC) 

5.000,00 
3.93875 
2.13000 

9.500.00 

620 

Do 

TAP  STETTINIUS  4  HOLLISTER  (FOR  SHERWIN-WIIUAMS  CO)               

Do 

Do 

tap'  STEHINIUS  4  HOUISTER  (FOR   SPECIAL  COMM  FOR  WORKPLACE  PROOUQ 

LIABILITY  REfORM) 
TAP  STETTINIUS  4  HOLLISTER  (FOR  TAP  BROADCASTING  COMPANY) 

95.18 

TAP  STETTINIUS  4  HailSTER  (FOR  TEEPHONE  4  DATA  SYSTEMS.  MC.) 

Do                                                                                                    .   „    .       .      

TAP,  STPTINIUS  4  HOUISTER  (FOR  WALD  MANUFACTURING  CO,  MC) 

TAP  SItlllNIUS  4  HOUISTER  (FOR  ZIMPRO  CORP) 

6Ji»io 

Do             _ - 

754.46 

lAGGART  8  ASSOCIATES  1015  15TH  STREP  NW  #200  WASHMGTON  OC  20005                          

MARKM  LABORATORIES  INC                 

Do 

TELtPHONf  4  DATA  SYSTEMS  INC              

WALTER  G  TALAREK.  SUITE  405  1945  GAaOWS  RO  VIENNA  VA  22180 

AMERKAN  WOOD  PRESERVERS  INSTITUTl 

HOUOAY  INKS  INC 

NATIONAl  ASSN  Of  HOMES  FOR  CHHDRtN 

SERVKtMASTfR  INDUSTRIES  INC        

1J25.00 
2,600.00 

19670 

lALCOn  MOCABE  8  ASSOCIATES.  SUITE  302,  WEST  WING  600  MARYLAND  AVEMK.  SW  WASHMGTON  DC  20024 

Do                                                                                              ...„ _ 

2,050.00 
1.000,00 

Do                                                                                                          „ 

lANAKA  WAIDERS  t  RITGER.  1919  PEMQYIVANH  AVt  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

BRIDGtSTONf  TIRE  CO   LTD                    .'. — 

Do -.. 

ElECTRONK  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  Of  JAPAN 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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Or|«uatioii  Of  MMduil  FiIni| 


Efliptoyv/CiicM 


Ricnpts 


SUUM  TWMENeMN  2030  »  SI    »*  WASHKGTW  X  ?0036 - 

C  NOMl  T/WOKi.  2m»Sl    W»  #'00  IMSHdlGIOII  K  20031 

Og  - 

jom  f  i»n,  323«  wimm  om.  imu »» 22031 - - — 

M  LOUet  T*n  323J  WYNKKD  MlVt  fAHIfAX  «  22031  

GiucA  0*  av*  M»»KS  V  nma  smft  «si  ncwtow  ma  02165 

TAXMTtRS  FOD  FfOfMl  «WIO»l  RtfOW  PO  BOX  7755  PWIAKL««  H  lllOl 

CWWUS  »  I»nOll  m,  W  SOUTM  MMIOI  ST    SW  #401  WASMIItCW  OC  20003 

turns  J  TAYIOR.  SUIT!  650  1090  rtWWII  »Vt    NW  WttHtWTOtI  DC  2000S 

Do  

fum »  MYioii  1016  i6rH  SI  m  nnmctw  x  20036 _~ — 

MMGK  k  T«nO«,  PO  BOX  .'1  WKTGO*tll>  H.  36101      

PtGCY  lAYlO*  115  16IM  SI    im  WASWNGIOtt  K  20006      

II  (HUIAM  lATlO*  1575  EYi  STWH  NW  WASHdICION  DC  20005    __ 

flAYW  I  IH«l.  1016  16IM  Smn  N«  KASMINGICtl  OC  20036   ..,..,.r.~ 

PAUC  M  nWM.  1110  VUHOW  MfWi  W.  #MS  WSHMGTO*  DC  ItHS. 

Do       - 


COIWiOHCAUSt        

EMmSA  BRASUfWlA  0(  AtROHAUTlCA.  SA 

SANTMKUJ  t  GHKR  JHM  WMS  IHV(I)  Hkm  VSIK  OOM) . 
US  D€Ftwi  cwiiimE  

US  oifiwi  amtm 


UnOMl  USN  OF  MOEHWEIIT  MSUXRS. 

EQUITAaiE  UfE  ASSURANCE  SOOHY  Of  M  Ul.... 

US  SUHGICAl  COmWUTBN — 

NAIKWl  FlDtRATION  OF  FCDCIM.  UKMMES. 

A1A6AMA  RAH.II0A0  ASSN      „.. 

AFLOO  ~. 

AMERICAN  SOOTY  OF  ASSN  (XECUTIVfS 


Oi.. 
Ik.. 

Oi 

Do 


NATIONAI  FEDFUATOl  OF  fEDERAl  EMPIOYEES _ 

PAUl  lENOlER  ASSOCIAUS.  INC  (FOd  BASCOB.  MCI - 

i  PAUl  IINOIEII  ASSOaHS.  INC  ,F0«  NATIOtlAl  FfDtllATION  OF  HCfWH) 
PltACTCAl  NUASCS) 

PAUl  riNOlEll  ASSOCIAItS  »<C  (FOIl  NAIWNAl  INSHTUT!  OF  lEMAHTS) -. 

PAUl  TtNaW  ASSOOAItS  INC  (FOH  RASO'  fLEKTRONIK)       — _ 

PAUl  ItNOUR  ASSOCIAUS  INC  (FOR  SCHOFNEMAN.  INC) 

:  PAW.  TtNOlER  ASSOOAIES.  WC  (FOR  iOUIHMSIWN  UPCRmS) 


lENNFSSFE  H0««  MEDCAl  PROVIDERS  ASSOCIATION  INC    PO  BOX  23130  XNOXWIU  HI  37M3.. 

BfTTY^Aa  IfRF^TSA.  918  16IH  SI    N*  »«02  WASHINGTON  DC  20M6  ^  ^  ..^v 

(DWARO  F  TURAR  IR   499  SOUTM  CAJHa  ST    SW  ROOM  400  WASHINGION  OC  20003 

TFST  HARUTMC  GROUP  MC   140  S  OFARBORN  SIRf  EI   #910  CHICAGO  II  60603  

TWCHtR  PROfFin  t  WOOD.  SUIU  512  1140  CONWaOJI  AVF .  NW  WASHMGTOM  X  ai03S..._ 

BRUa  0  IMOtNOT  1155  15TMST.  IWK  #424  WASHINGTON  DC  2dd«".Z"Z~ZI._. 

AUN?  n««wii.  1730  i  siKCT.  NW.  #501  wASH«GTOR  DC  2od3»r.'.z:r.r.r.r.zz; 

BARBARA  BRtNOCS  H«S.  RM  330W  1500  PUNNRIG  RtStARCH  OR  MatAR  VA J?10J 

IHIRO  CUSS  MAH.  ASSOCIATION   1133  15TH  ST.  NW.  #1037  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

EOlU  I  IHOM.  605  14TH  STRtO  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20005  

DORS  I  num.  15TH  »  M  STS.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005  ^^^^-i^-- - - 

Mats  M  THOMAS  IR    100  MOIANA  AV!NU(  Ml.  #403  WASHINGTON  K  20101 

nw  w  THORiAS  sum  m  1522 » si  nw  Washington  dc  20005 — 

Do  -— • 

MISMIL  THOMAS  SWTl  400  2000  P  SIRIO  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 -™-™. 

PAIRCA  THOMAS  1016  16IH  STREET  NW  WASWNGION  DC  20036      — 

ROBERT  I  THOMAS,  1319  F  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20004  

THOMAS  E  IHOMASON.  1620  £Yt  STREET.  NW.  #703  WASHINGTON  K  20006....^;^ 

THOMPSON  t  MHCMfU.  1120  WRMOM  tHOHt,  MR.  flOOB  WASMRKW  K  MOOS 

tt...:zz:zz''.z'^'zzz:'::''':'''z"z:''~^ 

Bl — 

ROW  TMOMPSOR  SUTE  210  S410  GROSKNOR  UWE  8ETHCS0A  N)  20114 

JAMES  F  THOMPSON  )R    1957  E  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

KENNETH  W  mOMnON.  1660  I  ST .  NW   #601  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

LAW  OFFICES  OF  FIKD  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW   #S50  WASHMGIOM  K  i 

Do  — 

NANa  THOMPSON   1600  EYE  SIREH  NW  WASHINGTON  X  2OO06    

ROGER  G  THOMFTOt  117  BEllEFONH  DRIVE  ASHLANO  «Y  41101 


SAMUEL  C  THOMPSON  IR   SCHIFF  HAROM  i  WAIT!  1101  CONNEaiOlI  AVENUE.  MR.  #600  RNSRNCIQN  DC  20036. 

W  REID  THOMPSON   1900  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  2006J 

THOMPSON.  MNE  6  FLORY   1920  N  SI .  NW   #700  WASHINGTON  X  20036      — 

lERENO  H  mORN.  SUITE  919  1700  NORTH  MOORE  STREET  ARIMGTON  VA  22209 

RCHARO  B  IHORNBURt  SWTE  505  5205  LEES8URG  PmE  FAUS  CHURCH  VA  22041.  .„™ 

RMN  A  THORRIR.  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

WNIMR  R  IHORRHIU.  PO  BOX  2511  HOUSTON  IX  77001  

HARGO  THORNRIG.  lliO  «  ST    NW   #520  WASHINGTON  X  20006     ~~ — 

WAITER  I  THREAOQU.  1220  19TH  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 — — — .. 

SAMUEL  THURM.  1725  »  ST ,  MR  WASHINGTON  X  20006  _ . 

CYRUS  C  TICHINORIII   1101  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW  #405  WASHINGTON  K  20IB 

DREW  V  nOWElL.  SUITE  120O  1300  N   I'TH  SI  ARIINGION  VA  22209 - — — — 

NCHAfL  H  riERWN.  1501  WHSON  BIVO  ARLINGTON  VA  22209        

ROafRT  0  KRNAN.  I  WO  M  STREET  NW   #299  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

muja  miMAN.  iioo  Massachusetts  ave  nw  Washington  x  20036 — __ 

MRTM  R  mSOR  JR    PO  BOR  2563  BRIMRICIIAM  Al  35202 ~ 

PATTI  A  IHSON  SUITE  520  900  17TH  STREH  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 
C  H  IMSERtAtlE.  IS25  X  ST .  NW  #1107  WASHMGION  K  20006 
1 1  Ca  MC  U50  II  ST .  NW.  #tM  WASMNGTQN  K  20006 


Di 


I  SOUTHERN  FURNITURE  MFGRS  ASSN 

I  WASHWGION  WDOSTRIAl  TEAM.  RC 

;  uRINOtAYS  BAN*  IIIRIIEO      .  '.^"'1""""™'.^" 

SALOMON  BROTHERS  INC  -- 

CASSON  CAILIGARO  t  MUIR>N    F08  HUMANA.  MC) 

OMAHOMA  STATE  NURSING  HOME  ASSN        

GROVE  JASMEWKi  GIILIAM  AND  CORERT  (FOR  ATLANTIC  OTY  BUS  OPERATORS 

ASSN) 
j  PUMNHIG  RESEARCH  CORPORATION ~ 

i  aJbnV  (3F  THE  PiASTCb  INDUSTRY,  mZ""ZZZZZ.~l'Z'ZZ.'ZZZ~.... 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUILDERS  OF  THE  US - 

AMAIGAMAIID  TRANSn  UMON.  NATL  CAP  LOCAl  OS 

AMERICAN  VETERINARY  MEDCAL  ASSN 

ASSOOAIION  OF  AMERICAN  VETERINARY  MEOICAl  COIEGEI 

WOMENS  LEGAL  DEFENSE  FUND  

NATIONAL  FEKRAIION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPIOYEES 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  PRIVATE  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITALS 

BECHTEl  POWER  CORP  : 

AMERICAN  MANO  WATERWAYS  CORBiTTU 

:  CONTAO  LENS  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

:  CROWN  LIFE  RISURANa  CO - 

MIOOWO  ENTERPRISES  INC  

VALLEY  LINE  COMPANY         — . 

AMERICAN  MEOICAL  CARE  i  REWIW  ASSN „~...... 

ASSOOAnO  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERCA 

INTERSTAH  NATURAL  GAS  ASSOOAIION  OF  AMERICA  

aNTRAL  STATES  SE  (  SW  AREAS  HEALTH  WELFARE  6  PENSION  FUNDS 

WESIINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP         - -. 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA  RK — 

XENTUCXY  POWER  CO  _ 

CHIAGO  BWO  OPTIONS  EXCHANGE.  (C ..-.. -— 

POTOMAC  ELECTRIC  POWER  CO     

ALLIU  CORPORATION  

I  HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP  

l  NATIONAI  BEER  WHOIESALERS  ASSN ». 

NATIONAL  FOREST  PROOUCTS  ASSN 

TENNESSEE  06  PIPELINE  CO  .._™_- -.. 

AMERICAN  COUNDt  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATION . _ 

STORER  COMMUNICAIIONS.  INC       

ASSOCIATION  OF  NATL  ADVERTISERS  

A  H  ROBRK  CO  INC  

'  CONSUMER  BANKERS  ASSN  . :. 

I  AM  CONOtTORNG  6  REFRIGERATON  INSTITUIl . ,„,.. 

'  PENN  CENTRAL  CORP  .— 

I  NATIONAI  RURAL  flECIRIC  COOPERATIVt  ASS«_ 

SOUTHERN  NATURAL  GAS  CO  — 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SAUS.  USA    INC • 

PHULIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY      _ 

AMERICAN  BROAOCASTINC  CO  RFC ; 

AMERICAN  INLAND  WATERWAYS  COMRMTEE -..- 

AMERICAN  POROIEUM  INST  „~ 

AMHEUSER  BUSCH  COMPANIES  INC 


4.743  71 


1.20000 
90000 


l.OOOOO 

5.00000 
2.50000 


15.SS2lt 


2.00000 


7M00 

mm 


1.UO0O 
1.15000 
2.340  W 


EipcmMwts 


10660 


4KI1 


37000 


moi 


ISlOO 
I.I24.M 


60000 


6.54619 
SOOO 

27900 


9,00000 


30000 
3.63100 
4.749  50 


6.50000 


S.9I000 
16345 


»000 


71500 
4.012  50 
1.00000 


543  59 
60000 


2.06935 
20  65 


2.25338 


26217 


7100 
3.17692 


Oi. 

b.. 

Di 

Oi 

Oi.. 

Di.. 

Di. 

Dr.. 

Bl 

Do 


ASSOOAIION  OF  TRIAL  LAWYERS  OF  AMERICA.. 
BOEING  COMPANY 

BROWN  GROUP.  INC  

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION      

'  EASHRN  AIR  LINES  INC   - - 

.  |G  D  SEARIE  6  CO 

..  H  I  HEWZ  CO     , — 

■WOR  LEAGUE  BASEDRU 

MIOOIE  SOUTH  SERVICES  MC — 

NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSN  OF  AMtt 

NORTHROP  CORP 

STANDARD  OR.  CO  (INOtANA) 


MCHAiL  L  IINER  1775  X  ST.  MR  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

CONSTANCE  0  IIF^ON  Ul  I6TM  STREET  NW  WASHRKTON  K  200M 

E  LMWOOO  IIF^ON  Ul  I6IH  SI    NW  WASHMGION  X  20006 

EBEN  S  TISOAlE   1101  16IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036         

IITU  ASSOOAHS  INC    RT  2  BOX  19  COLUMBIA  IN  31401 

lOBACCO  ASSOOAIES  MC.  SUITE  912  1101  IHH  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20031.. 
lAMES  R  TOtRI  MACK  CENTRE  OR  PARAMUS  Nl  07652 

R&SRI  lOBM  605  14IH  STREET  NW   #302  WASHINGTON  X  20005         

WUIAH  J  TOBM.  SUITE  600  1523  L  STREET  NW  WASHMGION  X  2O0O5    

DAMO  G  TOOO   1025  CONNECTCUT  AVE    NW   #507  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

M  DOUGLAS  TOOO  SUITE  2300  iOOO  WHSON  BOUIEVARO  ARIMGION  VA  22201.. 

DAvn  R  TOLL  SUITE  1100  1111  19TH  STRET.  NW  WASHHRHON  X  20036 

WRUAM  R  rOlLEY  IR    PO  BOX  37  MELBOURNE  FL  32919 

SAUY  AUSTEN  TOM  SUITE  1120  1522  X  STREH  NW  WASMRKTON  K  20005. 

EOWARO  TONAI  6723  BRIGAOOON  DRIVE  BTHESOA  MO  20117        

ANN  lONiES  21  DUPONI  ORaE  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

WRXIAM  D  TOOMEY   1199  I  ST    NW  #600  WASHINGTON  K  20036  

lOtAl  PETROUUM.  MC.  999  IITH  STREET  SUITE  2201  DENVER  CO  10202  

WNOA  TOWKENO.  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036  . 
DURE  A  TRKEf.  2111  lEFFERSON  DAMS  HRMRAY  #1009^5  ARIMCTON  VA  22202 .._ 

OM  P  TRRCEY.  IMl  X  ST    NW  #1201  WASHRKTON  K  20006  

MCMMO  I  IRKHTMAN.  SURE  500  1101  VERMONT  AVE   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005.. 
JOSEPH  P  IRAMOR  115  16IH  ST    NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 
JEFFREY  B  TRAMMELL  3255  GRACE  STREH.  MR  WASHMGTON  X  20007 


UMTEO  FOOD  t  COMMERCIAL  WOR«ER:>  INIl  UMON 
MTERMATIONAL  ASSN  OF  ICE  CREAM  MFRS  I  MILX  IND  FOUNDATION  . 
MTERNATIONAL  ASSN  OF  O  CREAM  MFRS  I  MILX  MO  FOUNOAIION  . 
SCIENTIFIC  Af^ARATUS  MAXERS  ASSN 


(ECTON.  OOUNSON  t  CO.. 

AO  HOC  COHM  M  DEFENSE  OF  LIFE.  MC.. 


NATIONAI  TAX  LIMITATION  COMMIREE.. 

ASHIANO  OR.  MC 

NORTHROP  CORPORATION  „ 

WESTERN  UTILITIES  ttEAN  AIR  GROUR 

HARRIS  CORPORATION  „ 

AMERRM  COLLEGE  OF  NURSE  MIOWIVES 

ROBERT  GOFF  I  ASSOCIATES  INC  

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  PUBIC  TELEVISION  SIATRI&... 
TRAVEL  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 


NATIONAI  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN  INC 

COALITION  OF  HIGHER  EOUCAIION  ASSISTANCE  OBGAMUAnONI..... 

US  TELEPHONE  ASSN  

AMERCAN  SOOEIY  OF  INTERNAL  MEDCINE  

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  &  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS 

GRAY  AND  COMF>ANY  (FOR  BROWNMG  FERRIS  MOUSTRIES.  MC).. 


ISO  00 
46944 

SOOOO 
97500 

2.25000 
63000 
360  OO; 
515  00 
12000  1 
63000 
49500) 
945  00  1 
85500 
31500 
22500 
67500 

lOtOOOi 

360  00 

87500 

15500 

10.13652 


1.26281 


I.4SO00 


2.08B0O 
2.60000 
1.00000 
2.00000 


31875 


1.000.00 
2.11795 
3.00000 


763  77 


1.43530 
20616 

3.34282 

"1419720 
2000 


2000 

■»i«5 
"iTiob 


$S8J8 
662M 
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Qit»iuiiim  a  Indwduil  Filing 


fmployei/Client 


Do 

Do _ _ 

Do ■■' 

Do „ ; ;;;;..;;;:;;:;:;;;;;";;;""";;;: 

Do;;z;z:;;;;i;!;ziz;ziz™";;:~:;z;"";:;z;"~z:i;::z~izz"";"::;:"!:z""izz::: 
Do „ : _ 

Do. 

Do ....  '■   

TRANSPORTATION  INSTITUTE.  923  15TH  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

HUBERT  TRAVAIlLf  SUITE  510  1090  «RMONI  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

TRAVEL  4  TOURISM  GOVERNMENI  AFFAIRS  POIICY  COUNCIL  SUITE  607  1899  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

IRAVEl  INDUSTRY  ASS(K1ATI0N  Of  AMERICA   1899  I  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20034 

[RNESI  B  IREMMEL,  INC,  5908  ROSSMORE  DRIVE  BUHESOA  MD  20014 

R  S  IRIBBE   1825  EYE  STREET  NW   #350  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

lAURENa  H  TRIBE  PC  ,  1525  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE  CAMBRIDGE  MA  02138 „.  . . 

SALLY  A  IRIPlSn  SUITE  302  1100  17IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

EUGENE  M  IRISRO,  9817  ROSENSIEEl  AVENUE  SILVER  SPRING  MD  20910 

MCHAEL  G  TROOP   1705  NEW  YORK  AVENUE,  NW,  #801  WASHINGTON  X  200% 

ROBERT  C  IROUP  BOX  89,1  NEW  rj>NAAN  CI  0684C,       ,     ,  

GEORGE  G  IROUIMAN  SUITE  1100  1090  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

ALEXANDER  B  TROWBRIDGE    17?6  f  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

THOMAS  I   TRUEBIOOD  401  NORTH  MICHMN  AVE   CHICAGO  II  60611 

TUCXER  i  BROWN  WESTERN  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  BIDG  ,  #1330  718  17TH  ST  DENVER  CO  80202 

Do „  .  .  . 

Do   

TUNA  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION  INC   110!  17IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 . .. 

B  EII2A8EIH  TUNNEY,  124  SALEM  CHURCH  iWAD  MECHANICSBURG  PA  17055    

NORMAN  B  lURE    llOCi  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW,  #550  WASHINGTON  DC  20036...._ „_. _..  . 

RITA  M  TURXIEWIC2  444  NORTH  CAPlTOl  IREST   #711  WASHINGION  X  200C'l "  _ 

BRIAN  TURNER  815  16IH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006     . 

RICHARD  f   TURNEV   I'25KST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006      ....    . 

SI  CLAIR  I  TWEEDIE  SUITE  220  1575  EYE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  200C5 

US  CANf  SUGAR  REFINERS  ASSN   1001  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _..  .  _ 

US  COMMinif  FOR  THE  OCEANS,  100  MARYLAND  AVE    Nt  WASHINGTON  K  (0002 „ 

US  DEFENSE  COMMIHEE   3238  WYNFOPD  DRIVE  FAIRFAX  VA  2.'031 

US  EFJ^GUE  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS   111  E  WACXER  OR  CHICAGO  IL  60601 

U  S  RECRIAIIONAI  SKI  ASSOCIATION,  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006... 

lERRV  G  UDELL   1616  H  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 _.. 

PHILIP  I  UFHOL;   1025  CONNECTICUT  avenue   NW   « 1010  WASHMGION  X  20036 '" 

LEWIS  X  UHLER.  SUIIE  600  1523  I  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005        " 

ULLMAN  CONSUIUNTS  INC    1000  POTOMAC  ST    NW  SUITE  302  WASHMGTON  X  20007 

Do 


CANADIAN  ASBESTOS  INFORMATION  CENTRE  . 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RICO) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  FINANCIAL  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATES  INC) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  HEALTH  INSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA)... 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  MOTOROLA  INC) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COALITION) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  CO  MC) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  NIU   INC) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  SHAKLEE  CORPORATION) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  RICHARD  I  SINNOTI  &  COMPANY) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  TOBAaO  INSTITUTE) 


POTWTCH  CORPORATION.. 


Oo ..._ 

ooz;;;;zzzz;;zzz"!-;;;;;!;;;;;;:i::;!;;;:i:;:zz;!:zzz;zzz";;";:!z::;";:"" ;'""""" 

Do „ 

MANYA  S  UNGAR   10  BRANDYWINE  COURT  SCOTCH  PLAINS  NJ  0'076  _..., "  .„'  . ! 

CHARLES  X  UNGER.  1600  PRINCE  STREET.  #212  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 _ 

UNIFI  INC,  PO  BOX  19109  GREENSBORO  NC  27419 

UNION  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANO  CO  2211  CONGRESS  ST  PORTIANO  ME  04122 .•._! ZZZZT'^ 

THOMAS  C  UNIS  120O  ONE  MAIN  PLACE  DALLAS  TX  75250 , 

THOMAS  C  UNIS,  PC    1200  ONE  MAIN  PLACE  DALLAS  IX  75250 

UNITED  AUTO   AEROSPACE  i  AGROLIURAL  IMPLEMENT  WORKERS,  WORKERS  OF  AMERCA  (UAW)  JiJOO  E  '/EFFEKON 

DETROIT  Ml  48214 
UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  OF  CARF>ENTERS  i.  JOINERS  Of  AMERICA   10!  CONSTITUTION  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 
UNITED  FOOD  t  COMMERQAL  WORKERS  INIL  UNION   1775  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 
UNITED  FRESH  FRUIT  t  VEGETABLE  ASSN   /27  N  WASHINGTON  SI  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

UNITED  GAS  PIPE  LME  CD,  PO  BOX  1478  HOUSTON  TX  770C1 

UNITED  IRISH  i  AMERCAN  SOCIETY  OF  ILLINOIS  BOX  219  34D0  W  lUIH  STREET  CHICAGO  li  60655 

UNITED  SERVICES  AUTOMOBILE  ASSOCIATION  9iOC  FREDERICKSBURG  ROAD  SAN  ANIONIC  IX  78288 

LLOYD  N  UNSELL,  1101  16IH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

A  RUSSELL  JPSHAW  JR  ,  1030  15IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005..... .'" 

DREW  A  UPTON,  lion  16TH  SI.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  _  .  .„    . 

MARIANS  URWKIS.  1120  CONNECTICUI  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

YOSHINORI  USUI.  SUIIE  600  919  ISIH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006.. 


BURNS  4  ROE  INC _.. 

TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES  INC . 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA.  MC "    " 

SAMUEL  £  STAVISKY  i  ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  BROADCAST  MUSC  INC  (BMJ)) 

STERN  BROS    INC  

US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTWNS „ 


BELL  HELICOPTER.  INC 

NAIWNAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO 

PETROLEWIS  CORPORATION 

REGIONAL  IRANSPORIATKIN  AUTHORITY.. 
THE  MANVILLE  CORPORATION 


RETAIL.  WHOLESALE  i  DEPT  STORE  UNKIN  (Mfl).  ET  tL.'. 


KEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR  CORDAGE  INSTITUTE) 

INDUSTRIAL  UNION  DEPARTMENT  AFL-CIO ;.., 

COURTNEY,  MCCAMANI  i  lURNEY 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO 


AMERICAN  RETAIL  FEDERATION _ 

METROPOLITAN  INSURANCE  COS ; .-.„.. 

NATIONAL  TAX  LIMITATION  COMMITTEE 

CONFEDERATED  TRIBES  OF  THE  WARM  SPRINGS  RESERVATION  . 

INTERNATIONAL  TITANIUM  INC 

MERCK  4  CO.  INC  „.   .. 

OREGON  METALLURGICAL  CORP „ _ 

SPRUELL  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 

TIMET  TITANIUM  

US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  ASS0CIAIK3NS..._ 

WESTERN  FOREST  INDUSTRIES  ASSOCIATION 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  Of  PARENTS  t  TEACHERS „.... 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  STEVEDORES 


Rccapls         Eipcmttins 


52000 


1.2SO.0O 
1.635.00 


1.121.00 
9000 


6.96000 
1.08000 


300.00 

850.00 

IJIOOOO 

1.01250 

1.00000 

I'Misi) 

7.995.00 

'5.006.00 

6.821.00 

300  00 

12.7U.00 

iM'dd 

9.52094 


200.00 
1.00000 
lAMOO 

5.00000 
10.000.00 
1.000.00 


7.S00.00 
4.30000 

222.00 
3.00000 


STRASBURGER  t  PRICE  (FOR  DAUAS/FT  WORTH  REGIONAL  AIRPORT  BOARD).. 
STRAS6URGER  t  PRICE  (FOR  OALIAS/FT  WORTH  REGIONAL  AIRPORT  BOARD).. 


UTILITY  NUCLEAR  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP  CO  EDISON  ELECIRC  MSTITUTE  llll  19TH  SI-.  NW  WASHMGION  X 

20036 

RONALD  D  Un,  1615  H  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20062     

ANTHONY  VAiANZANO.  1850  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

JACK  ]   ^ALENTI,  1600  EVE  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

LIONEL  VAN  DEERIIN,  2945  FRUHLANO  DRIVE  VISTA  CA  92083       ...  "  " 

JULIANE  H  VAN  EGMONO.  SUIIE  220  1575  EYE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 '.J.JZZ" 

LAURA  VAN  EHEN,  311  fIRSI  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001  ,    ,    . 

VAN  fLEEI  ASSOCIATES.  MC.  SUITE  102  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  SI .  SW  WASHIN6I0N  K  20003 

Do 


INDEPENDENT  PETROLEUM  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA.. 

EASTERN  AIRl'NES 

SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN „.. 

AMERCAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES,  USA.  INC 


Do 


NCK  L  VAN  NELSON  SUITE  540  1875  EYE  STREET.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  2000E 

VAN  NESS  FELDMAN.  SUTCLIFFE  CURTIS  i  LEVENBERG,  7IH  FLOOR  1050  THOMAS  lEFFERSON  SI    NW  WASHINGTON'  DC 
20007 

ooZZZZZZ2ZZZZZZZZIZZZ"ZZZZ""'""''[ ! ! 

Do 
Do 
Do 


Do. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do. 


GLENN  R  VAN  SCHOONEVEID.  SUITE  702  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 

JOHN  A  VANO   1050  17IH  ST.  NW.  #1180  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

jAY  N  VARON.  SUITE  ICOO  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006.. 

JENNIFER  VASHOFF.  2030  M  SIREO,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

DONALD  R  VAUGHAN.  PO  BOX  1288  ASHEBORO  NC  27204 

ROBYN  E  VAUGHAN.  1775  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 


CHAMBER  or  COMMERCE  Of  THE  U5 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE,  INC 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA,  INC 

AMERICAN  BORDER  BROADCASTERS  FREE  SPEECH  COMMITTEE.  MC.. 

AM£RK>»N  CYANAMID  CO _ 

NATIONAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN _ 

CADILLAC  GAGE 

FORD  AEROSPACE  t,  COMMUNCATIONS  CORP 

MARCONI  ELECTRONICS 

CHAMPION  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION 

AD  HX  COMMITTEE  ON  ALTERNATIVE  ENERGY  TAX  CREDIIS 


ALLIED-GENERAL  NUCLEAR  SERVICES 

AMERICAN  ELECTRIC  POWER  CO    INC,  ET  AL 

AMERICAN  INST  OF  CERTIFIED  PUBLC  ACCOUNTANTS „ 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 

ARCTIC  SLOPE  REGIONAL  CORP _ 

ASHLEY,  THOMAS  LUDLOW  (FOR  GENERAL  PUBIC  UTIUES) 

BRAE  CORPORATION 

COLUMBIA  (WS  SYSTEM  SERVCE  CORP 

FLORIDA  AGRICULTURE  COALITION.  INC 

HAWAIIAN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY.  INC 

lACOBS  ENGINEERING  GROUP.  INC 

MCDONNELL  DOUGLAS  ASTRONAUTICS  CORP 

NATOMAS  COMPANY 

PENNSYLVANIA  ELECTRIC  CO.  NEW  YORK  STATE  ELECIRC  t  GAS  CO... 

REPUBLIC  GEOTHERMAL.  INC _ 

REPUBLIC  Of  KENYA 

REPUBLIC  OF  PAUU ....._ , 

JOSEPH  SEAGRAM  i  SONS,  INC ...„ „ 

SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN 

STATE  OF  ALASKA „ __ _ 

TEXAS  AIR  CORP ; 

UNION  CARBIDE  CORP. 

WINDFARMS.  LID 

ARMCO.  INC _ 

PACIFIC  GAS  t,  ELEaRC  CO.. 


FOLEY  lARDNER  HOLUBAUGN  8  JACOBS  (FOR  LAWYERS  TITLE  INSURANCE  CORP) 

COMMON  CAUSE 

SIEDMANCORP 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 


103.51315 


183.165.40 
2.55662 


560.00 


100.00 
730.47 

34000 
57O00 
1,440.x 
80000 
92  70 


22.08890 

23048 

1.63500 


344  65 


3000 

1.02300 

6.75 


2111 


3.71694 
1.177  39 


12220 
'46632 

iinii 

145.91858 

5135 

'2606 


2.46611 
14520 


1.47519 


103.51315 

32.18431 

44.644  52 

2.556.62 

1.889.69 

377.80 


750 
275.t 


160.47 
73047 


20.59 
23000 


172.94 
6671 


11.25000 
3.000.00 
3.00000 


2.67000 


4.309.00 
"2Ji95.66 


2.899.98 
8,730.00 


67500 
300.00 


1,175.00 
1.725.00 


1,464.65 
3,696.00 


30.00 
"8ii.'4i 


13316 
7918 


23337 


33500 
2.206.80 


5.00004 


1.776.95 


1544 
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OrtawaMi  Of  MmM  Hmi 


Hi  IMH)  MNUt  NCW  fOM  NT  100??  ... 
VtWHl  «0  ISTH  ST.  m  NASHMCTON  DC  mH- 


KiaCOl  OOKM  COIP  341  EAST  OHIO  ST  CNCMO  l  60«11  

JEMV  I  HOna.  im  l  STWET  m  #M1  *»SHII»CT0«  DC  ?0036  -••—;-••■ 

Do    „ 

Do — 


(mpHim/Onl 


MAJOR  lUGUC  BASEBALL  PlArERS  ASSN.... 
UWTEO  MINE  i*Ofl«l<S  Of  AMEIWCA 


DC  2Mt5.. 


FMM  VtiHASniO,  1155  15TM  STWO  m 

UNOAVKHIB.  i;06?3M)ST    SOUTM  ARlMOaiWlllR 

mo*  »  «« HAfSS.  1025  COWIfCTlCUT  A«  liw "fiiV  WASHIW^^  

OdWO  WNHA,  510  C  ST    «  WASWNGION  DC  ;0002  

Do  -.■■■:■.-: 

»  EWC  «£  SUITE  300  1?47  KNNSnVANA  AVENUE  m  WASWMCIW  DC  20M 

MCHAEL  f  wen  «    M5  FlfTM  AVEIW  «W  TOdH  HI  10022  _- 

NONAMI  A  yW.  \m  f  ST   «*  WAStWGION  OC  20006     ^  ^^  — 

Uim  WOMCH.  1175  EYE  STREH  NW  #100  KIASHIWIO*  K  ?0006      ^_^..^..^^..~ 

WlIU  D  «MYAM)  tR   ALSTON  1  BUO  1100  H  STUEH.  IM  «1000  WASHMGIOI  K  2(l03t..- 

Do  

ANOKWMTAUM    1220  L  STWO  W»  •ASMKIGTOII  DC  20005  - 

GEOHa  A  VMUrn  m  Jlll  gatehouse  KOAO  fails  CHUHW  VA  2?01'.._^i^  i-ii- 
VOI^AGEfl  Of  mux  INC.  SUITE  2450  475  lENfANT  flAlK  SW  WASHMIGI»  K  »»».. 

DOUGLAS  «  WILIIIR.  101  UTH  ST    NW  WASHIIIGTOII  DC  ?0006  ;__^ 

WIPE  BOSHEY  i  L»OW.  sun  602  9U  16TH  STUtn,  NW  *ASHIIICTO«  K  20006 

MGIXd  A  VOOIIHEES,  H57  E  ST    N*  WASHINGTON  «  ?««.  ^..lii^  ^.  iiSi: 

VO»YS  SAIER  SEYIWHl  i  PEASE  SUIH  1111  U2«  I  ST.  »•  WASWNGION  DC  aXHS 

Do     - 

Di.. 

k 

b — . -. 

Do 

«  AW  W«  AWW  WWiEN.Tw*  R!^ 

CATHtRINf  WAELDEB.  1016  ISTH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036     

metin  i  wager  2020 « si.  nw  #850  Washington  dc  20006 — 

«M  aWNER   1155  ISTH  STREH  NW  WASHHICTON  X  20005 

HONIMO II  WAHL  PO  BOX  1000  ANN  AffiOfl  W  4«106  .^.. 
OMSIM  ■  WAISANEN  NEW  MURPHY  ROAO  I  CONCORD  PM  WILMINGTON  Df  19117 
HERBERT  R  WAITE   100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110     

Do  

WALD  HARMAOIR  I  ROSS.  1300  19TH  SI,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20836 

Do - - 

Do 


mnRSTATE  NATURAL  GAS  ASSOQATION  OF  AKMCA... 

BROWN  A  ROOT.  INC -■■ 

JOHN  D  t  CATHERINE  T  MACARTHUR  FOUNMTOl.... 

LABOR  INDUSTRY  COALITION  FOR  INTL  TRADE 

LEVI  STRAUSS  i  CO  

ORION  SATELLITE  CORP  

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS.  INC . 

SEMCONOuaOR  INDUSTRY  ASSOQAim 

TRAVELERS  CORP    ~ ~ 

TURNER  BROAOCASTR*  SYSTEM,  iC 

:  PENN^l  COMPANY 


;  COMMUNOTING  FOR  AGRICULTURE.  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  CROP  INUSRANCE  AGENTS.... 

,  AMERICAN  INSURANCE  ASSN 

'  HORSEMEN  5  BENEVOUNT I  PROHCTIVE  ASSN- 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT 

CITIES  SERVICE  OIL  »  GAS  CORP  

MTERNATIONAl  GOLD  CORPORATION  LlMTEl)..... 
;  NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

IOe«00  INSTITUTE _... 

CONTMtNTAl  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

HARTHW  HSURANa  GROUP „~™_ 

ITTOIMP ~— • 


MS45 


Ejipcndilufes 


6.25000 
612  50 

6.44000 
75000 

2,27500 


2.070  eo 


937  50 

4.24999 
1,75006 


1.7H00 


AMERICAN  POROUUM  RSI 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN.. 


PARALYZED  VHERANS  Of  AMERKA 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  EQUIPMENT  LESSORS 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRAaORS  Of  AMERKA.. 

BOWERY  SAVINGS  BANK 

I  CABOT  CORPORATION — 

COMMITTEE  Of  PUBliaY  OWNED  COMPAMCS. 

GROCERY  MANUfACTURERS  Of  AMERICA.  INt 

MOWSAfE  PRODUCTS.  INC  — 

NATIONAL  8R0ADCASTINC  CO 

OMOMHBASSN 

SOUTHERN  HOHL  DEVELOPMBIT  00 

TOUDO  TRUSTCORP 

YANKEE  RESOURCES,  K 


ANGELA  S  WAtbiiiiF.NC  PtnWlEUM  aWNOl  PO  BOX  167  RAIEKH  NO  JISOT.    -,i-;;ii;;.i-V.-i^  •,•«,« 

ROBERT  E   WAIBRON    ASSOOAHO  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRIES  Of  MICHI  930  MICHIGAN  NATL  TOWER   PO  BOX  10070 

LANSMG  Ml  43901 
CHARIS  E  mua  iSSOOAIES.  INC.  1730  PttWSYlVANIA  AVt.  NW  WASHINCION  K  20006 

01.  " " 


k... 
to... 
Or-. 
Oi„ 
Oi.,. 

fc.. 

h... 
Bi... 

(•.., 

k.., 
fc. 
0»- 
k.. 

k_ 
k- 

k- 
k- 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  Of  FEDERAL  EMPlOVtES „.., 

AMERICAN  BAKERS  ASSN 

NAIONAL  BROILER  COUNCIL _ 

BtCHTEl  POWER  CORPORATION 

O  AMERICAS  INC  — 

BAM  Of  BOSTON  CORPORATION _ 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  Of  BOSTON ,._.. 

AMERKAN  PAPER  INST.  INC ...--... 

HARTFORD  STEAM  BOILER  INSPECTION  t  MSUMNCE  CO.. 

lAPAN  IRON  (  STEEL  EXPORHRS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  PnROlEUM  INST 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 


AfiRICO  CHEMICAL  COMPANY.  PH. 

AW  TRANSPORT  ASSN  Of  AMERICA 

AUNMNUM  CO  Of  AMtR 

AMERICAN  (MB  Of  AUTHORS  I  COMPOSERS... 

AMERICAN  TEUPHONE  I  TELEGRAPH  00 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  COMPANIES,  INC -. 

flfCHTEL  CWL  t  MINERALS,  INC 

BOHIEHEM  STEEL  CORP 

CBS.  INC   — 

COPIAT 

DEALER  BANK  ASSN _.. 

DIMENSION  FINANCIAL  CORPORATION.  MC „. 

DRESSER  INOUSIRIES.  INC     

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN..._ 

fORO  MOTOR  CO    -.. 

GENERAL  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  CORP.  ET  H. 

GOODYEAR  TIRE  t  RUBBER  CO 

CTE  CORPORATION 

HBO  t  COMPANY _ 

LONE  STAR  STEEL  CO. 


40000 

23.00000 

12.000  00 

4.00000 

50000 

2000 

4.00000 


U.0t36< 


2.00000 

■■7Js».iib 


1.IS000 

no  00 


15.60000 
3,10000 


10249 
75000 


4.20000 


lOSOO 
6.000  00 


k.- 

Do. 
Do 
Do 
Do 


DOUGLAS  K  NAUER.  1615  H  STREH.  Mlf  WASHINGTON  X  20062 .;^.._ 

R  DUfFY  WALL  t  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  1317  F  STREET  NW.  #400  WASHMGTON  OC  20004.. 

Do 
Do.. 


k.. 

k.. 
Do. 


MARTM  A  WALL  1025  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW  (KSOO  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 ., 

RAYMOND  C  WALLACE  5025  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20016 

IKINEL  I  WALIENROO  260  MADISON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 

R  DOUGLAS  WALLtN  IR     1235  lEFFERSON  DAVIS  HWY  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 — 

CHARLES  S  WALSH.  fLESCHMEN  t  WALSH  1725  N  SI    NW  WASHINCION  X  20036 .^_;;^..^. 

lAMES  P  WALSH  DAVIS  WRKMT  TODD  RIESE  I  JONES  1752  N  SI    NW   iTIOO  WASMNCIOR  DC  20036... 

MAVS  A  WAITERS.  900  17TH  STREH.  NW  #1010  WASHINGTON  OC  20O06    - 

HENRY  L  WAITHER.  3231  WYNfORO  DRIVE  FAIRfAX  VA  22031   

WUIAM  C  WAMPIER.  412  FIRST  STREH  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 _ , 

HERBERT  C  WAMSLEY   1100  M  SIREO  NW  #1030N  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

JOHN  F  WANAMAKER.  201  N  WASHINGTON  SI  ALEXANORU  VA  22314 , 

BARBARA  WANNER.  1000  CONNEaCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 _. 

JOHN  E  WARD.  112  SOUNOVIEW  AVE  WHITE  PLAINS  NY  106O6       _ 

BARBARA  F  WARDEN.  1522  K  ST    NW  #406  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

RCHARO  D  WARDEN.  1757  N  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 — 

IWXWARE   1220  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005    

MICHAEL  0  WARE.  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  #900  WASWNGTON  OC  20006 

PETER  F  WARKER  SUITE  2700  1000  WHSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 


WARNER  AMEJI  CABLE  COMMUNCAIIONS.  75  ROCKEFEUER  PIAU  NEW  YORK  NY  lOOIS.. 


NATUNAl  PAYMENT  SYSTEMS  COAUnON - 

NOHERIANOS  ANTILLES 

NORTmUU  RBUSTRIES  CORP  

NORIMWESHRN  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANa  CO.. 

OWENSJUMOIS 

PROCTER  6  GAMBU  MANUFACTURING  CO 

soon  PAPER  CO — - 

SIACO.  INC -.. 

UMON  CARBIDE  CORP - 

WEYERHAEUSER  CO 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  OF  THE  Ul 

FRIEPORT  MCMORAN,  INC — 

IK  Of  VIRGRNA,  ET  Al 

IY«S  BROTHERS  STEAMSHIP  CO 

SCHULMAN  MANAGEMENT  COMPANY 

vaUME  FOOTWEAR  REIAIIERS  OF  AMERICA..^ 

WESTERN  FOREST  INOUSIRIES  ASSN 

AMERICAN  OSTEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNION.  AfL-CK)     

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST  INC  

EMERSON  [ISaRIC  CO       _. 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN.  MC 

AMERICAN  lUNABOAI  ASSN ; 

RISURANCt  SERVWS  OEFa -.._ 

US  DEFENSE  COMMIHEE -..„. 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

MTELUCTUAL  PROPERTY  OWNERS.  MC 

RETIRED  OFFORS  ASSN 


62500 
3,00000 
3,12500 
3.00000 
62500 
75000 
10.00000 
4.500.00 


62S,00 


62S.0O 

■■"«s,« 

62500 

3.00000 

3,70000 

30000 

sjooooi) 

6.25000 
625  00 
62500 
75009 

2,50000 
62500 
62&00 


JAPAN  ECONOMIC  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA _ 

MEAT  IMPORTERS  COUNOL  Of  AMERia  INC- 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS  LEAGUE 

UMTED  AUTO  AEROSPACE  i  AGRCULTURAL  MPIEMENT  WORKERS.. 

AMERICAN  PETRaEUM  WSI 

CONOCO.  MC 

IM.  IK. 


4SO.00 
SOOOO 
390ilO 
400,00 


2,12S00 


11624 


334  S2 
45l» 


462JS 


406.S0 


23  20 
64  76 


5(0.00 


50000 


27  0« 
34  32 
2995 
51791 
2910 


200 


7.522^9 


63269 


20000 
200.00 


20000 
200.00 


1.16500 


26.002  SO 

""jijioiijo 

60000 

16,25000 

1,67100 

100.00 


17.57B06 
4,99500 
1.2O0.0O 
U»,00 


5123 
2.30735 


46100 
7490 


17.76(42 
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Orianualioo  a  Individual  Filing 

tmplciiw/aiwl                                              Recapls 

EmenttiRs 

ERNEST  R  WARNER  IR,  1225  19TH  SI,  NW  WASHINCION  DC  20036 

DGA  INTERNATIONAL.  INC   (FOR  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE)      .... 

Do 

DGA  INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    DIR  INTL  AfF  OF  THE  GEN  Da  FOR  MHE' 

MENIS) 
DGA  INTERNATIONAL  INC   (FOR  SNECMA) 

Do 

33(40 
73320 
40000 

485  20 
567  28 
20150 

Do 

DGA  INTERNATIONAL  INC   (FOR  SOFREAVIAJ 

CHRISTINE  M  WARNKE.  SUIH  300  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

AMERICAN  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURERS  INSTITUTE 

fOREST  FARMERS  ASSN 

B  JACK  WARREN,  PO  BOX  95385  AIWNIA  GA  30347 

BARBARA  J  WASHBURN.  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #370  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATION        .... 

70049 
75000 
75000 
750.00 
750.00 
75000 
750.00 
75000 
7S000 
75000 

28996 

WASHINGTON  INDUSTRIAL  TEAM.  INC ,  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  STREET.  SW,  #400  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

BOEING  COMPANY   

532  74 

Do 

GENERAL  DYNAMICS  CORPORATION 

GRUMMAN  AEROSPACE  CORPORATION 

53274 
532  74 

Do _ 

HUGHES  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY 

532  74 

Do ....: 

MCDONNELL  DOUGLAS  CORPORATK* „ „ 

ROCKWELL  INTL . 

532  74 
532  74 

Do „ _ _ 

Do ...._.;.. „... 

Do :...: 

Do i. 

TRW  INC 

UNITED  TECHNOLOGIES  CORPORATION „ 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP „ „_ _ _ _ 

53274 
532  74 
532  74 

WASH  FOUNDATION  909  FOSHAV  TOWER  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55402 .... 

WATER  SYSIEMS  COUNCIL   221  N  LASAlLt  STREET  #2026  CHICAGO  IL  60601 „„ 

50000 

50000 

ROBERT  E  WATKINS.  1620  fY[  SIREEI  NW  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  US   MC 

CURKE  R  WATSON.  769  DtTROlI  OfNVIR  CO  80206 

WESTLAND  COMPANIES.  INC  

KENNETH  W  WATSON.  645  FIRH  AVtNUE  NfW  YORK  NY  10022  .' 

INTERNATIONAL  GOLD  CORPORATION  LIMITED _. 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN „ ^...: 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN.  INC ; „ 

NATIONAL  BROILER  COUNCIL „.„    

7500 

7500 

1.000  00 

100000 

CAROLYN  HERR  WARS.  1800  MASSACHUSfnS  *Vf    NW  WASHINCION  DC  20036 

— *"■ 

DOUGLAS  R  WAITS.  1724  MASSACHUSfHS  AVfNU!   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

GEORG!  B  WAnS.  1155  IblH  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „... 

BRUCE  H  WAI2MAN   1130  UTH  SIREET,  N  W  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ 

NATIONAL  COAL  ASSN _ _ 

5.05000 

2.50000 

900.00 

60000 

26.00 

87996 

WILLIAM  1  WAY   1660  L  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP  .     

1  991  66 

RAYMOND  i  WEATHfRLV  SUIT!  511  U45  tffFtRSON  DAVIS  HWY  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 J 

MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  INST _ 

10000 

WILLIAM  H  WUIHtRSPOON  NORTH  CAROLINA  PfTROLEUM  COUNCIL  PO  BOX  167  RALEIGH  NC  27602 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST                  

STEPHENS  OVERSEAS  SERVICES.  INC ; 

44535 

A  VERNON  WEAVER  ra\  »  SIREEI  NW,  #830  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

HORACE  S  WEBB,  PO  BOX  351  CEDAR  RAPIDS  1*  52406  

IOWA  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANY „  . 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  PEER  REVIEW  ASSN 

ANDREW  H  WEBBER  440  FIRST  SIREEI  NW   #510  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 _ 

—  .--• 

fREDERICX  L  WEBBER   1111  19IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036                  

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE _ 

DENTAL  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES.  INC 

ADAMS  COUNTY  COLORADO _^ . 

CITIBANK  N  A                         „ _   . 

DOMESTIC  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL.  INC „ 

AMERICAN  PARATRANSII  INSTITUTE _ 

BEER  INDUSTRY  ALLIANCE : 

3.000.00 

*mn 

i5.9o6'.oo' 

12990 

UNA  N  WEBER,  SUITE  205B  5455  BUFORD  HWY  AIUNIA  GA  30340 

WEBSTER  i  SHEFFIELD,  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE ,  NW  #350  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

Do     _ 

Do 

2.35998 
53929 

WEBSTER  CHAMBERLAIN  i  BEAN.  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

2.000,00 

Do „ ., 

Do _:„ _._. .....  _ ; 

MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY           .   . .. 

36000 

mob" 

35217 
40000 

33.00 

Do , 

MUTUAL  PROTECTION  TRUST 

Do _ _ : 

PAUL  WECKSIEIN  ;36  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  N[   #504  WASHINGTON  OC  20002       

NATIONAL  GUARD  ASSN  OF  THE  iJS    ;. „.l 

CENTER  FOR  LAW  AND  EDUCATION,  INC _ „... 

PROFESSIONAL  INSURANCE  AGENTS     '. 

■DOW  CORNING  CORPORATION 

600 
7  75 

CHARLES  W  WEGNER  JR  ,  600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE.  #203  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 „ „ 

JACK  R  WEHRLY  SUITE  790  SOUTH  1800  M  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 _ „... 

6,20000 

NANCV  WEINBERG.  1434  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW.  #743  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 .. 

DONALD  G  WEINERI  2029  K  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  „ _=„ 

ROHM  AND  HAAS  COMPANY       „  .    .  . 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  PROfESSMNAL  ENQNEERS 

OORSEV  4  WHITNEY     „.  . 

siioiio 

1.500.00 

19809 

ARTHUR  E  WEISBERG,  2200  FIRSI  BANK  PLACE  EAST  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55402 

lOEL  A  WEISS,  1730  N  LYNN  SI   #  400  ROSSI YN  VA  22209 _ „ „.. 

MICHAEL  A  WEISS,  490  L  ENFANT  PLA2A  [AST,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 _„ „... 

ACUREX  CORPORATION 

lENNECO  INC _ 

4.40500 

32775 
5000 

MORTON  N  WEISS.  SUITE  4511  ONE  WORLD  IRADE  CENTER  NEW  YORK  NY  10048 „... 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  TRADERS  ASSN.  INC.. „ 

CHILDREN  S  DEFENSE  FUND 

3.95(33 
49399 

JUDITH  H  WEIT2.  122  C  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

DON  WELCH.  PO  BOX  841  ABILENE  TX  79604 

WEST  TEXAS  .UTILITIES  CO. 

WELLEORD  WEGMAN  KRULWICH  GOLD  i  HOfF.  SUITE  450  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

CANADIAN  EMBASSY 

70000 
900.00 
40000 

Do 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES  PROVINCE  OF  MANITOBA 

Do 

GRANTS  4  CONTRACTS  PROJECTS.  UNITED  WAY  Of  AMERICA 

JOHNS  MANVILLE 

Do 

4.00000 

4,000.00 

55000 

50000 

14,418.7( 

Do ; 

MITEX  

Do - 

PtlRfrLEWIS  CORPORATION „ _ „ _„.. 

L  H  WELLS.  SUITE  200  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SHELL  OIL  CO „ 

FRED  WERIHEIMER.  2030  M  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036     . .              

COMMON  auSE     „. . 

121510 

WEST  MEXICO  VEGETABLE  DISTRIBUTORS  ASSN.  PO  BOX  848  NOGALES  AZ  85621 _ 

100000 

W  P  WEST  1629  K  SI    NW  ROOM  204  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 :... 

HARRY  H  WESTBAY  III.  SUITE  805  1625  EVE  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

DELTA  AIR  LINES,  INC „ 

ST  REGIS  CORP 

DAIRYMEN   INC    _„ „. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS _ 

AETNA  LIFE  S  CASUALTY 

27300 
1.60000 
9.00000 

13475 

11087 
80000 

JOSEPH  )  WESIWATER.  10140  LINN  STATION  ROAD  LOUISVILLE  KY  40223..., _ „ 

JOHN  (  WEI2EL  IR ,  412  FIRSI  SI .  SE.  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 _ 

4.238  79 
11682 

WEXLER  REYNOLDS  HARRISON  t  SCHULE.  INC.  SUITE  600  1317  F  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

Do 

AMERICAN  IRON  4  SHEL  INSTITUTE 

AMERICAN  LOW  POWER  TELEVISION  ASSN .       . 

mm 

1000 

Do 

Do 

ARMCO  INC 

Do 

ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

Do „ _ 

Do „ ; 

BENEFICIAL  MANAGEMENT  CORP  Of  AMERICA. 

BENENSON  REALTY  COMPANY _ _ 



Do „ _ 

COMMITTEE  FOR  PRUDENT  DEREGULATION 

DYCO  PETROLEUM  CO                             ....„....._. 

is.oao.oo 

7.000.00 
10,017.50 

7iJo6'.ob' 

U50.00 

290.00 

IjOOOO 

210(20 

Do _ „    _ 

3075 

Do „ „.... _. 

FOOTHILLS  PIPE  LINES  (YUKON)  LID - ,.. 

2(250 

Do „ , _ 

Do 

GHK  COMPANIES 

INDEPENDENT  GAS  PRODUCERS'  COMM 

INtXCO  OIL  CO 

MANVILLE  CORPORATION                      „ 

Do ^ .      . 

3075 

Do 

Do „ 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA  INC 

57  50 

Do 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN  INC 

167  58 

Do ., „ 

NATIONAL  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE 

Do 

NATIONAL  RADIO  BROADCASTERS  ASSOCIATION    „ 

2.760.00 
5.23(00 

193  75 

Do 

NEW  YORK  POWER  AUTHORITY 

103639 

Do 

TOSCO  CORPORATION 

ROBERT  G  WEYMUELLER.  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #402  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

AMERICAN  LUNG  ASSN 

3.(($00 
1.250.00 
15.000.00 
75.000.00 
U75.00 
1J90.00 

1504  00 

BRIAN  B  WHALEN  JR  .  401  N  MICHIGAN  AVE  CHICAGO  IL  60611 

aYDE  A  WHEELER  JR  .  SUITE  820  1800  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  00 _ „ ; 

SUN  CO.  INC __ ..._ 

AMERICAN  PETROCHEMICAL  CONSUMERS 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN.  INC 

UNION  PACIFIC  CORPORATION 

9603 
674  37 

EDWIN  M  WHEELER.  1815  H  SIREH.  NW.  #100  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „_. „ 

155500 

THOMAS  E  WHEELER.  1724  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ 

JUNE  M  WHEUN  SUITE  600  S  1120  20IH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

24303 

WHITE  4  CASE.  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

REPUBLIC  Of  INDONESIA 

DONALD  f  WHITE,  1616  H  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

AMERICAN  RETAIL  FtDtRAIKW _ 

AMERICAN  EDUCATORS  Of  ARKANSAS.  INC,  0  Al _ 

CENTRAL  HUDSON  GAS  4  ELECTRIC  CORP 

1.50O0O 
1929000 

10500 

WHITE  FINE  i  VERVILLE,  SUITE  302  1156  15TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

Do 

6(2  JO 
6.799,(0 

6307 

Do 

CLAVEY WARDS  FERRY  PROJECT  „ _„ 

Do _ 

TURLOCK  IRRIGATION  DBTRKI „„ 

WESTINGHOUSE t. _ 

MIDDLE  SOUTH  SERVKJS,  INC 

COASTAL  CORP  4  CHICAGO  MERCANTIU  EXCHANGE 

uo _-„ „ _ 

GEORGE  E  WHITE  JR,  PO  BOX  61000  NEW  ORLEANS  LA  70161 „ 

JOHN  C  WHITE,  SUITE  207  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVtNUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

915i0 

1.242  J7 

JOHN  S  WHITE,  1800  M  SI ,  NW,  #975  WASHINGTON  X  20036 „ 

MARATHON  OIL  CO „ _... 

JOHN  IHOMAS  WHITE  II .  SUITE  2202  490  L  ENFANT  PIAM  EAST.  SW  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

IENNECO  INC                            

SAM  WHin.  412  FIRST  STREET.  St  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

INDEPENDENT  CATTLEMEN'S  ASSN _ 

NATIONAL  PEANUT  GROWERS  GROUP „ 

SAM  KANE  PACKING 

4.500.00 
4.S0O.O0 

Do „ 

Do :...::::::::z::::::::::::::::;z::::::::::::: 

BRYAN  K  WHITEHEAD,  815  16TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY,  AIRUNE  4  STEAMSHIP  ttERKS „ 

AMERICAN  SPACE  FOUNDATION 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS  INC _ _... 

JAPAN  EXTERNAL  TRADE  ORGANIZATION  (JETRO) 

6.00000 
7.500.00 

FRED  WHITING,  214  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NE   #420  WASHINGTON  DC  20002            

BENNtn  C  WHITLOCK  JR  ,  1616  P  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WHITMAN  t  RANSOM,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE,  NW,  #650  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

344  42 

215  55 

JAMES  A  WHITMAN,  PO  BOX  141 7D49  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22313 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  CHAIN  DRUG  STORES  MC  _ < . 

500.00 

2,600.00 

200.00 

WILLIAM  F  WHITSin,  1800  K  ST,  NW  SUITE  820  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

SUN  CO  INC „ „ 

37619 

WILLIAM  t  WICKERI  JR .  lOOO  16tH  SIRttl.  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

BOHLEHEM  STEEL  CORPORATION „ „ 

1546 
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OriawaMiiar  MMkoi  F*ii| 


wonrat  inws  godimii  t  scmomi  soo  wtww  bidg  swiuf  w»  9«i04 

Do 

Do 


IHCNMD  J  tllECMMNM.  1619  IMSSKHUStm  AVE .  IM  VWSHMGTON  K  20036 

*ST waSoTSoo  17TM  sTwn.  m  wsmnsm  oc  20oo« — 

w  mnTWUiR  1101  vtRWW turn*,  m Washington dc 20005 

TwSs  0  •icm  PC  art  601 2011  {« sr  nw  Washington  oc  200J6 

»B»  G VesT  499  S  CAPITOl  STKET  SW  #401  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 _ 

SSr  MHWW  «  ffilN.  1776  «  ST«ET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

WHEy'^IOHKSON  i  WIN.  !776  »  SIWET  NW  WASHINGTON  5C20006:Z.^;^ 

SfNTWR  0  WUHflM.  SUIT!  1100  1199  L  STRtn  NWWOWKTON  OC  20036 

MIAN  A  WIlHtL*.  1320  19TH  STWET  NW  WWJMJGT"!. I*^^ 

CAW.  B  WimfRSON   U50  »  STKH.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006  ._^  ^.^. 

WIIKINSON  BAkAER  KNAUW  t  OUMI,  1735  NW  WW  A«.  *»  WASHiKHW  OC  2WI».. 

to  

Do : 

Di - 

oi = ZZZ'Z.. 

THOIM  N  WnifSS  700  N  FAIRf AX  STKn  'iW«i*i»«iSil^  - 

PAUl  R  WILIGINC.  2600  VIRGINIA  AVtNW.  NW  #  1 10O««l«GTWipC  20037 

RAIPH  E  WIILHAH   1750  NEW  YOMl  »«  •  N*,1»«H»«T0N  OCaXKK 

wmiAK  %.  CONNOILY.  J39  17TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 


to 


F  IH  «iiuSR''i616'H  ST   NW  WASWNGTOH  K  20006 

WK  HmU«  1840  WJISON  BIVO.  #203  AftlNGTONVA  22201- 

MKN  WIUAK1'50  «  STWH  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006         ^..;^,... 

UoKwDB  WKLIAIB^  lOflO  16TH  ST«0  NW  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.... 

rUONO*  L  WWIAHS  lUi  19TH  ST    NW   #402  ARUNGTONVA  20036     

IMGIE  R  WIILIA»  41ii  2N0  ST    NE  SUITE  300  WASHINGTON  OC  20002  

ROefRT  E  W1UIAMS  1825  K  ST    NW   #607  WASHINGTON  K  200O6 

MkSt  R  iSllMR.  2400  yiTONlA  AVENUE.  NW  #628  *««MGTON JIC  20037 

WQ  WIILWK  MOO  17TH  STREET  NW.  #1000  WASHINGTON  OC  20036    

J^N  C  WhSi«».  1725  K  STREET  NW.  #1405  WASHNIGTON  DC  20006 _....... 

PWlIf  WllllfOm  #12140  057  01  PO  BOX  888  ASHIANO  KY  41101 

OAviorm^  1620  EYE  STREET  NW.  #1000  WASHINGTON  K  20006   ^^,^.^... 
WUM  FAM  4  (iS.LAOIER  818  CONNEHICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

KtTE  iS  W«mT80(l  IHASSAOHlSfTTS  AVE .  NW  WASHINGION  K  20036 

wilMER  CUTLER  i  POERING.  1666  «  ST  .  NW  WASHIN6I0N  OC  20006 

to'  


Dl.. 
Do.. 
Di.. 

k. 
k.. 


Ol.. 
Oi.. 
k.. 
k 


CHAM.es  bWllSON  1850  «  ST   NW  #390  WASHWGTON  K  20006 ~ 

DEN*     WHSoSiaiTE  1000  1600  WILSON  BIVO  ARLINGTON  VA  22209  . 

DOTOIHY  WILSON,  4201  CAWDRAl  AVE    NW  SUITE  I205E  WWHINCTONOC  20016 

ROBERT  C  WILSON  R«l  400  499  S  CAPITOl  ST    SW  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

to  - ■  — 

ROSEMARY  L  WILSON  WNNESOTA  PETROIEUNI  COUNOL  1025  NORTHERN  fEDERWBlDG'S'wiui  *  55102 
WHIIAM  A  WILSON  Iii  800!  BRADOOCX  ROAD  STONCflELD  VA  22160 

JUDY  WINCHESTER  3900  WISCONSIN  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20016     ^^  ^  ^iiii. 

WINOELS  RIARX  OAVIES  i  IVES  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  #940  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

JOSEPH  B  WINHELHANN  777  14IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  ^^  

MTHIEENI  WINN   1155  ;5TH  ST    NW  SUIT!  6i2  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 -..• 

MARIE  WINSIOW  1016  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ^ _ 

WINSTON  (  STRAWN.  #500  2550  M  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 

to. 


k •— — - 

k ~ ■-■■ 

k,..^ - 

fc.. : 

k  ■■r~zzz~'.~""".r."""~z 

MARK  E  WINTER.  1th  la'.  i«WAS»NCION  0CJ«)3i6iri..!....^^^^.L..^....  jjv^ 
WINTHWP  WEINSTE*  6  SEXTON.  1800  CONWED  TOWER  444  CEDAR  SISRT  ST  PAUl  MH  55IJ1 

WISE  6  WREHN.  INC.  2600  VRMNIA  AVENUE.  NW  #408  WASHINGTON  DC  .0037  

RUfRT  V  WlliOl.  THI  PONU  HOUSE  3255  GRAK  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 

k -■— 

k;"!ZIIZ'.IIZ.T.i;Z!'.l'ZI.II!Z!l 

k • ^^~- 

k - - ' 

to 


ROMRO  F  WmORU.  236  DENVER  ttUB  BLDG  ««"  »  MiP^i.^; 

CUUOIA  A  WITHERS.  2000  P  STREET  NW  #400  WASHINGTON  K  20036         ^,ii  :^- iii,;- 
WmiowSKI  WEINER  MCCAFFREY  i  BROOSAY  SUITE  350  1575  i  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005. 

to 


En|A)ycf/ClMnl 


ARaC  SLOPE  REGIONAl  CORP.  ET  Al i.^:;^ 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  HOSPITAL  PRESERVATION  i  OEVElOPtlENT  AUTHORmr 

STATE  Of  ALASKA  TRANSPORTATION  SECIWII - 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST  INC • 

KAISER  AlURMNUM  t  CHEMICAL  CORP ~ 

AMERICAN  MEDCAL  ASSN - - ■ 

NATWNAL  ASSN  Of  STEVEDORES ._^;^ 

NATXJHAL  ASSN  Of  INOtPENOENT  MSUSIB 

CBS.  INC -;- — 

aEAR  CHANNEL  BROADCASTING  SERVO - 

U  S  TELEPHONE.  INC 

I  EXXON  coRramnoN. 


RoGspts 


49000 


k- 
k„ 
k 


GLENN  P  WITT!  888  16TH  ST    NW  WASMINGION  K  20006    ^^  „  ^r^ - — 

ERNEST  WinENBERC  ASSOCIATES  INC  1616  H  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

HERMAN  C  WITTHAUS   166(1  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036       

SR  WOIOAK  AND  ASSOCIATES  INC  8  PENN  CENTER  PIA2A  #1000  PHIIAOELPHIA  PA  191113.. 

to 


k.. 

k- 
k.. 


CUNTON  waCOn  IOI6  16TH  strep  m  WASHMCTON  oc  20D3I. 

lAHES  E  WOLF  2020  14TH  SI .  NORTH  ARLINGTON  VA  22201     _ 

lAMES  WOlf   1925  K  ST    NW   #507  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

SBNEV  M  WOLFE.  2000  P  ST    NW.  #708  WASHINGTON  DC  20036... 

THOMAS  f  WOLFE   1615  H  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 

■ONALD  WOISEY.  PO  BOX  507  BALTIMORE  MD  21203     


BURCH  WILHEIM  t  MCDONALD.  PC  (fO«:  MAN.  TKUCK  t  BUS  COUP).. 

AMERICAN  COUNOL  Of  Uf£  INSURANCE,  INC.- 

INTERNATCNAL  FRANCHISE  ASSN - 

BONNEVILLE  INTERNATIONAL  CORP  - 

MANVIILE  CORPORATION - 

MOUNTAIN  STATES  HLEPHONE  CO 

NORTHWESTERN  BELL  TELEPHONE  CO 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  SELL  TELEPHONE  CO - 

US  WEST  INC 


I  NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  TRUCK  STOP  OPERAIOB.  iC.. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  Of  HEALTH  CENTERS 

SHEH  MHAL  WORKERS  INTL  ASSN 

BENENSON  REALTY  CO 

GADSDEN  TIMES.  ««C 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  EflUNDATKW,  MC — 

SPARTANBURG  HERALD  i  JOURNAL.  MC 

TUSCALOOSA  NEWS,  INC     

I  AMERICAN  RHAIL  FEDERATION 

NATIONAL  LIMESTONE  INST.  INC     

HEALTH  INSURANCE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA 

BOHIEMEM  STEEL  CORPORATION 

FEDERATBN  Of  AMERICAN  HOSPITALS.- 

NATOHl  ASSN  Of  WHEAT  GROWtUS 

UNinO  AHWNtS 

SHEA  PRODUCTS  INC — 

MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  OOwMSOFAiiiCA'.. 


42.00 
3.975.00 
6,60000 


40000 


650  00 


21.71510 


EwnMiites 


57575 


1530 


78500 
127  00 
16.00 


200.00 

1301 

1.49886 


2.834  66 
16.25181 


MOiORVEHiaE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  Of  THE  US,  HC.. 

REUANO  GROUP.  MC  ^^ -- 

NATHNAl  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATE  ASSN — 

APACHE  CORPORATION 

BUSINESS  R0UN0TA8U — 

C8S.  INC 

OTICORP - - 

DEALER  BANK  ASSN - 

FORD  MOTOR  CO - 

t4  CHUDREN  S  COAIITOI -•• 

HANDGUN  CONTRa,  INC -• 

HAPAG-LIOYD.  AG 


1.12500 
10.77300 


891 
23791 


1300 


2.50000 
lO.OOOOO 
5.000  00 
2,50000 
1.60000 
4.254  00 


10500 
5.50000 
1.494  36 
1.50000 


2.700.60 


43  49 
17396 
87  00 
4348 


7500 
1.03900 


1.4I3.7S 


3.5I7.91 


MORGAN  GUARANTY  TRUST  CO  .  ■■  ....--.• 

MOTOR  VEHCLE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  Of  THE  US.  IMC. 

NATIONAL  CORPORATION  FOR  HOUSING  PARTNERSHIPS 

NATIONAl  STEEL  4  SHIPBUILDING  CO — 

OWENS-ILLINOIS 

UMON  CAMP  CORP  -r- 

AMERICAN  WATERWAYS  OKRAIORS.  INC ~ 

COAimON  Of  CONCERNED  CHAPtTIES 

WH.  INC-  ■  -  -  ■ <.™ — ™. 

SOUTHWEST  MARINE.  INC    — — 

WASHINGTON  INDUSTRIAL  TEAM.  INC 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST - 

NATMNAl  RIGHT  TO  WORK  COMM — 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN ~ — 

SOIITRON  DEVK:ES.  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS - 

PENWOtCO  r~--- 

NATIONAl  FED  Of  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  MUSEUMS  

BEAIRO  FOODS  CO •■ 

BUUMG  OWNERS  t  MANAGERS  ASSN  INTl 

CUHMMS  ENGINE  CO.  INC 

GK  FINANCIAL  SERVKtS  CORP   -■ 

GOULD  INC  

INTERNATIONAL  COUNOL  OF  SHOPPING  CEMERS 

LEASE  MANAGEMENT  CORP . 


77.IS 


11202 


^OS 


2,74350 


59614 
1,500.00 


38000 
12000 
60000 


75000 
8,51200 


2JOO.0O 
47S0O 


1,25401 
13342 


11685 


38580 
2386 


NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOOETY - 

lERSON  COMPANY.  INC  - - 

VOIVO  Of  AMERICA  CORP - 

AMERICAN  LAND  TITLE  ASSM- 

OTTO  BREMER  FOUNDATION - 

JAPANESE  AMERICAN  OTIZENS  LEAGUE 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (fOR  ANEUTRONIX.  INC)^  ....^;^  .j;^.^------- 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  CANADIAN  ASBESTOS  INFORMATION  CEWKl.... 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  COMMONWEALTH  Of  PUERTO  RICO) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  JOINT  MARITIME  CONGRESS, -... 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  CO  MC) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  NIU  INCj 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  REPUBLIC  OF  TURKEY!  ^^--^  ,-.•  .j^siv- 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  IE1EC0MMUNICAIK3HS  USERS  COAIITOII_ 

CaORADO  RAILROAD  ASSN  - 

WOMENS  LEGAL  DEFENSE  fUND  

COMMERCIAL  CREDIT  CORP  r  r   i:.^ 

COORDINATING  COUNCIL  ON  MANUfACT'JRED  HOUSING  FINANCE „ 

FOREMOST  INSURANCE  CO 

NATIONAL  MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  FINANCE  ASSN 

SHORT  LINE  LEGBUTIVE  COALITION  ii;-viii;;iSi" 

INTERNATKWAL  ASSN  Of  KX  OlEAM  MfRS  t  MIU  MO  FOUWATOI 

AITMAN  FOUNOATKW 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 

BASIX  CONTROLS  SYSTEMS  CORP ; -■ 

COLOWELL  BANKER.  INC - - , 

MEDWU  COLLEGE  Of  PENNSYLVANIA 

READING  COMPANY - 

ST  CHRISTOPHER  S  HOSPITAL  FOR  CHIIORER - 

NATIONAL  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES - 

TRANE  COMPANY ..-- 

ALLIANa  TO  SAVE  ENERGY ■ - 

HEALTH  RESEARCH  GROUP j-- 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  THE  U.S. ~ 

AMOCO  01  COMPANY _ «• 


I.«12S 
40.00 


3.12S.00 


84  00 
227  35 


257  85 


1.06875 
3.22300 

i.iioo'oo' 

20000  i 
20000 
5000 
2.55000 
65&0O 
2St« 


300000 


3S».00  . 


2,96850  1 
14.031  00  1 
1.572  00  , 
5.73300 
1.00000 


3,(10000 
UJ7S.00 


1,60000 
11,02500 
2.00000 


750.00 
53884 


8095 
1800 
63  50 
230  52 
100.00 


3.147  55 


1.32378 

90180 

1.450.80 
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Orgaimatnn  w  IndivKkul  Filing 

Employei/aiCTi 

Rccopts         Expenlitiire 

DON  WOMACK  SUITE  303  1825  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

TEXAS  UTILITIES  SERVICES  INC 

2  57500              IIA6I 

BURTON  C  WOOD  1125  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005    

MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERCA _ 

11.85000 

3  252  00 

CHARLES  A  WOOD   10  lAFAYETTE  SQUARE  BUFFALO  NY  14203 

NATIONAL  FUEL  GAS  DISTRIBUTION  CORP .  ET  AL..... 

K)HN  L  V«X)D  2121  SAN  JACINTO  ST  PO  BOX  220164  DALLAS  TX  75222 _ _ 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  WEST  CORP 

W  AlAN  WOODFORD  2501  M  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037             „. .. 

CHEMiai  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATKIN,  UK 

ASSOCIATION  OF  URBAN  UNIVERSITIES „ 

PACIFIC  RESOURCES,  INC __ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  RETAIL  DRUGGISTS 

TESORO  PETROLEUM  CORP 

300.00 
9,750.00 

OlANf  WOOORUFf  SUITE  228  1346  CONNEaiCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ _ 

RICHARD  P  W(X)OS  2501  M  SI    N  W  SUITE  540  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 „_ 

500.00 
1,500.00 
2,50000 

WILLIAM  [   WOODS.  205  DAINGERFIELD  RO  ALEXANDRIA  V*  22314 

PERRY  W  WOOfTEfl  SUITE  530  1800  K  SI  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006    

300.00 

LINDA  ANZALONE  WOOLLEY   1707  L  STREET  NW  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036       

INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  4  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION 

NOEl  C  WOOSLEY.  4647  FORBES  BOULEVARD  LANHAM  MO  20706 - 

DEE  WORKMAN  405  LEXINGTON  AVE   NEW  YORK  NY  10017                                                 

AMVETS 

MOBIL  OIL  CORP                   

6J0000 
18.75000 
8.33300 

15047 
160000 

ROSS  WORKMAN  PO  BOX  13%  HOUSTON  TX  77251      

TRANSCO  ENERGY  COMPANY 

2  738  32 

WORLDWIDE  iNFORMATKJN  RESOURCES.  LID,  1717  K  STREET,  NW.  #706  WASHINGTON  K  20006 - 

EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOOETY  Of  THE  UA.... 

to _ 

HEUBLEIN,  INC 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS.  MC 

to _ 

to                    .                            _ 

STATE  Of  MONTANA 

On                                                                                     

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES  USA   INC         

W  ROBERT  VSORLEY  1736  CREEK  CROSSING  ROAD  VIENNA  VA  22180 - - 

SOUTHERN  COMPANY  SERVKIS.  INC 

132.00 

86670 

STEVEN  M  WORTH  3255  GRAQ  ST    NW  THE  POWER  HOUSE  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 „ „ 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  ELECTRONIC  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  Of  IWWI) 

SAMUEL  H  WRIGHT  11333  MCCORMICK  ROAD  HUNT  VALLEY  MD  21031 

PMH  GROUP.  INC 

2,000.00 

26050 

FREDERCK  S  WYLE  3  GREENWOOD  COMMON  BERKELEY  CA  94708                    

FEDERATED  STATES  OF  MICRONESIA 

WYMAN  BAUT2ER  ROTHMAN  KUCHEL  i  SILBERT  SUITE  580  600  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

AMERICAN  BOILER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  INC 

Do                                                                                                                                      

AUTOMOTIVE  OISMANTLERS  S  RECYCLERS  ASSN „ 

to 

BRISTOL  BAY  NATIVE  CORP 

CARL  M  FREEMAN  ASSOOATES 

to   

EKLUTNAINC 

Do                                                                                              _ 

FILMWAYS  INC „ 

MARC  D  YACKER   1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST.  INC 

NERCO  INC „ 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES,  USA,.  INC 

WEST  MEJdCO  VEGETABLE  DISTRIBUTORS  ASSN 

37500 
300.00 
500.00 
50000 
200.00 
35844 
6,410.56 

DAVID  V  YADEN   1101  15IH  STREET  NW  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20005     

11380 

T  ALBERT  YAMADA  SUITE  520  900  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

NANCY  FOSTER  YANISH.  1750  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

[DWARD  R  YAWN   1111  19TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036                           . 

FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE , 

EDISON  ELEaRIC  INSTITUTE             

"" 33057 

KIM  YELION  8120  FENTON  ST  SILVER  SPRING  MD  20910            

AMERICANS  UNITED  FOR  SEPARATION  Of  CHURCH  AND  STATE 

FLEH  RESERVE  ASSN 

133192 

lACK  YELVERION   1303  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

D  seen  YOHE   1629  R  ST.  NW,  #204  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ANDREW  YOOD,  1220  1  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

EDWARD  A  YOPP,  PO  BOX  1072  EL  PASO  TX  79958 

G  REYNOLDS  YOUNG,  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ 

)OHN  ANDREW  YOUNG   1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  #207  WASHINGTON  DC  20036      . - 

DELIA  AIR  LINES.  INC 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

STATE  NATIONAL  BANK  Of  EL  PASO 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN  ,.._ _ 

COASTAL  CORPORATION             „  . 

390.00 
20000 

i,«i6.oo' 

10270 

JUDITH  A  YOUNG  777  14TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

NAIIONAL  ASSOCIATION  Of  REALTORS       

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

6,00000 

20000 

1.41960 

2.00000 

60000 

495.39 

4.900.00 

'           S'756 

THANE  YOUNG  777  14TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005                                          ....       .            

189  74 

BETSY  YOUNKINS  1220  L  STREET  NW   #1200  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

169  53 

EUGENE  A  YOURCH  50  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10004                                          

EEDERAIION  Of  AMERICAN  CONTROLLED  SMPPWC 

RALPH  ZAAYENGA  1800  K  STREET  NW  #820  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ ,. 

SUN  COMPANY  INC    

146.20 

HARRY  M  MCHEM,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  #507  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „. 

LYNN  2AKUP0WSKY,  777  14TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

STEVEN  S  2ALE2NICK,  1909  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20049 

JOHN  S  ZAPP,  1101  VERMONT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

JANICE  ZARRO  SUITE  71516  1660  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ 

ASHLAND  OIL,  INC r... 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  PERSONS 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSN 

AVON  PRODUCTS  INC  „ 

'23M 

11899 

I  ANDREW  ZAUSNER   1155  15TH  ST    NW  #602  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

PENNZOIL  CO                                                               ... 

1,000.00 
3.00000 

2000 

DENIS  R  ZEGAR  201  PARK  WASHINGTON  COURT  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22046            

NATIONAL  AMERICAN  WWJLESALE  GROCERS'  ASSN 

PHILIP  f  ZEIDMAN   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20036               _ 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CONfERf NCE  INC     .-. ; 

DON  J  ZELLER,  SUITE  503  1000  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ZERO  POPULATION  GROWTH  INC   1346  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  'jNDIANAl : 

1.70000 
1^21.00 

20238 
I609WI 

RONALD  L  ZIEGLER   1199  N  FAIRFAX  STREET  #801  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

NAIKINAI  ASSN  Of  TRUCK  STOP  OPERATORS  INC ■.- 

ZIMMER  i  CARNAVOS  2501  M  STREET  NW  #370  WASHINGTON  DC  20037                       

COLORTYME.  INC 

CONfEDERAIED  TRIBES  OF  THE  COLVILLE  INDIAN  RESERVATION 

ZIONTZ   PIRIIE   MORRISSET  ERNSTOfF  4  CHESTNUT   METROPOLITAN  PARK   i6TH  FLOOR  1100  OLIVE  WAY  StAtTLE  WA 

98101 
to 

INUPIAT  COMMUNITY  Of  THE  ARCTIC  SLOPE  

oo''ZZ'Z'Z'ZZZZ'~ZZZZZIZZZZIZ"IZZZIZZZZZZ^^^^^^^^ 

LUMMI  TRIBE  Of  INDIANS  .•". 

METLAKATL*  INDIAN  COMMUNITY „ .' 

NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  INDIAN  TRIBE 

to 

to 

QUIIEUIE  INDIAN  TRIBE   „ 

to 

lULALIP  INDIAN  TRIBE 

JOHN  L  ZORACK  COOK  PURCEIL  HANSEN  4  HENDERSON  1015  I8TH  ST   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

EEDERAL  EXPRESS  CORP 

NATIONAL  fOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

INTERNATIONAL  FRANCHISE  ASSN 

25.000.00 

37500 

5.00000 

LEIGH  ANN  ZUNKE  SUITE  400  1401  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

CHARLES  0  ZUVER   1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036         

CARL  E  ZWISIER  III   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW   #1005  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

1ST  PRO  LIFE  CONG  DISTRICT  ACTION  COMM  (Rl)   6  MAXFIELD  CT  BARRINGTON  Rl  02806                

1.01273 

23RD  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  ACTBN  COMM    575  CHARLES  ST  ST  MARYS  PA  15857 

39TH  CONGRESSKWAl  DISIRICT  ACTION  COMM  RD  2  ALLEGANY  NY  14706 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS  • 


February  2,  1984 


•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1983  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published 
reports  for  that  quarter: 

(Note -The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 
Pile  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  or  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  or  Representatives: 
This  page  (page  U  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
place  an    X    Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  •Report"  Heading  Below: 
•Preliminary-  Report  (Registration-):  To  -register.-  place  an  -X"  below  the  letter  -P  -  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 
Quarterly  -  Report  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  'X--  below  the  appropriate 

figure    FiUoT  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 

num^rrd  as  page    3.    and  the  resl  of  such  pages  should  be  -  4."    5.-    6.-  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 

will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requiremenU  of  the  Act. 


Year    19 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Reculatioh  or  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER                  1 

1st 

2d         3d 

4lh 

(Mark   one  square  only)      | 

NOTE  OH  ITEM    -A-.-(a)  IN  GENERAL.  This     Report  -  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows^ 

(i)  -Employee  -  -To  file  as  an  -  employee",  state  (in  Item    B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the    employer     (If 

the    employee    is  a  firm  Isuch  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 

join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an    employee") 
(U)    Employer'-. -To  file  as  an -employer'-,  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item    B  .  .    r.       ^ 

(b)  Separate  Reporis  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer  s  Report: 

(0  Emp^oye^subjm'o  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

(ii)'EmploJ^s'^subl^  ll  tfTe'^Acf  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  Stat*  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agenU  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  B  -  -Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  iV°,''l''°"^'*[^''^l^  °"*'.T''  .^tle,  "f 
ISmbers  of  the  gVoup  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  (6)  if  the  work  is  do"f.,"\lhe  mteres  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report-naming  both  persons  as  "employers  -is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  EMPLOYER.-State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C"  -(a)  The  expression  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. '  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation.'-  -The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions 
amendmenu.  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House  "—§302(e).  ^  .   ^,  -^     ,        k.  -.  .„  .v,«  i  «KK.,i«« 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interesU,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  'Preliminary "  Report  (Registration).  ^      ,     ^  .      ■       i.    .,»>,„.,>,„.,„  „i»h«, 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly  "  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  intereste. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  (6)  House  and 
Senate  numt>ers  of  bills,  where  known:  (c) 
citations    of    statutes,    where    known:    (d) 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated. 

place  an   "X"  in  the  box  at  the 

left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 

longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1.  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4    If  this  is  a     Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a     Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be:  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  fon^Pf^sa^'?"  „.?..!: 
If  this  is  a    Quarterly  "  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4  '  and  fill  out  items 
combine  a  -Preliminary  "  Report  (Registration)  with  a  -Quarterly"  Report.^ 


whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (ft)  quanti- 
ty distributed:  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


D"  and   -E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printingl 
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Note  on  Item  "D."— (o)  In  General  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion"'—Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer.— (i)  In  General  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(iii)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  OrganizatioTis.—Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts, 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis! 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.— (i)  In  General  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13'"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  'D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  'employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

ReceipU  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  ^3.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  „,                       

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter         ,.    j„,^\^'^,.VJSt^°\^i°: "^ .    u  .  ■   ^ 

R   c                D„-»i„„^  f„,  „„„ ;-.     .             1         f        .    >  ^*-  ^"  '"^  <^^^  of  ^^h  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

I   I Received  for  services  < e.g.  salary,  fee.  etc.)  ,oans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

^-  ♦ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items   "1"  through   "S ')  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7-  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.  I  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "6"  this   page,   tabulate   data   under   the   headings    -Amount "   and 

and  "7")  "Name  and  Address  of  Contributor":  and  indicate  whether  the 

last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  Septeml)er  30,  or 

Loans  Received                                                '  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 

"The  term    contribution"  includes  a  .  .  .  foan  .  .  .  "—Sec.  302(a).  ^owmg  example: 

.^"  * 'r°'^*^  "O*  o''«^  1°  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount       Name  and  address  of  Contributor 

I''-  * Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  VPeriod"  from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

11-  < Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

$1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago.  IlL 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this         

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 


Note  on  Item  'E'".— (a)  In  General  "The  term  expenditure-  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure""— 
Section  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6  ")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "'None."  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans)  15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

1-  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item  ^"  ^^^  ^^^e  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 

."1")  on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 

3.  $ GifU  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter  approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  expenditures  under  the  following  heading:    Amount.  "  'Date  or 

cost  Dates.'"  --Name  and  Address  of  Recipient.'-  -Purpose."  Prepare 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.)  ^^^^  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

1-  S Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  Amount     Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 

9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8"")  $1,750.00    7-11:       Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis. 

10-  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

11-  * Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9"  "Marshbanks  Bill  " 

and  "10") 

Loons  Made  to  Others  $2,400.00    7-15,  8-15,  9-15:    Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

"The  term    expenditure"  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  .-— Sec.  302(b).  Washington.  DC— Public  relations 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing  service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter  

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter  $4,150.00    Total 

PAGE  2 
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Oi|in;alwi  01  mtwduil  Filn| 


GMKH/SmMM  ;a3JMSTI)((T  NW   #906  tMSMMGTON  DC  20036 

iSmnSmm  m  him  si  m  «asmimgioh  k  20005       ^.^.. 
Stun raoSSws nuvis»i.  «6 mkiih st  wwioiwiiie  m*  02i6O_ 

SSlsT  SSs  SWTt  "00IW9  L  51    H*  WASWUGIOH  DC  20036 

umm  »  TmIK  1850  «  ST«f I  NW  # 2 ;0  WASHINCtON  K  200fl«  ^ „  ._■,. 

SScAits  rasA«  uai  awtts  i«  i625 »  si«et  nw  bin  flow  washiwtw k 200m 
WSmiw  aiSmtE  ;»»««« *«  nw  w«h.ngiwk  20001      ,. 

[L12»8fTH  »at  yO  'IH  SI    St  WiSWNGTOH  K  2000J        ._  ^  ,„.. 

sus« /ttUWK"  1901  nmtiHtm  Mm  nw  washwcick  dc  vm 

^ZaiSm  MMoak  n  box  ^v<K  w«shingw dc  20013 

JsROii «  uSo  «soaAns  sum  r,9  no;  s  iffftitsoN  o«vis  w  m*am »» rtm — 

MKRUM  tSSN  K»  HSP1MI0IW  IHHWP>  1'20  RtGW  WW  DAIWS  IX  '523?,^  „  .«.,, 
SSoS  ^  «  C«C*Tc(*«»S  1000  IHOII*S  KKfdSWI  SI  NW  WASHINGW  DC  <0007 
wSoS  I^  Of  SwrtSTwCWN  2401  mm  »«    nw  W»SHINCI0N  X  20037.. 

SSg!;  ?[dT  s*^«  -diiiv^rS^A  Whs  "XA  l  si  nw  wash,nci«.  x  2003..; 
imSoil  fiUw^  wicES  »ss». '101  ;4ih  si  nw  waswwion  x  20M5        - 

MBRICAN  MS  «SN   liliWIlSOXBlVCAIIllNGIONV*  22209  __      _„„. 

SSSw^iTn  ;L'«r?rsre»T?3,r''^" 

AWROW  SMO  fOUNWnON  SUlIt  »20  .'M  «*SS*CMUSnS  »Vj    Nf  WASHtNGION  DC  2000i 


.  2000i 
NW  WtSMNGTON  K  20009. 


NW  WASMGRM  K  2aUI 


NW  WASHINGTOl  U  20031 


SSSSc  (W^HI  MI^l^Tf*  INITIAIW  MKNOtllNI  3115  N  51    NW  WASHHICTOII  K  20007 
SSoiSwrsui  (  -C'  -S.-i  f  SI    NW  WASWNGION  X  20004  .  

!SSsTSiii«\    i-  Wm  ;6a  :m  n  cahkx  st  nw  washincion  oc  20001 

SliAliOfBON   ;•:•  »ttSACHUSin5  «-tNUi  nw  WASMINCION  X  20005 ; 

I   IFHMHXIISm    ',•■    ;  'WNCONIA  DO   AltMND<NA  VA  22310  * 

UbSAAWRM^Vr    iVTrsmEI  NW   ♦no  WASH.NCIOFIX  20006 
UNW  D  ANOfllSON   ;4!1  «  SIWEI  NW  »iUO  *«HI«GT*  DC  — 
ANOMSON   HWft    NAUHE*  J  BIAIR    I'OS  N{W  KAIICSWHt  AVf 

1    )  WD01S(«   1)33  NtW  MAI»>SHIRE  AVENUE   NW  WASHWGION  X  2003* 

FLOMAN  )  AWAIIC.  !b  16IH  SI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036  

lACA  R  ANGEU   nOl  !'IH  51    NW  SUHE  ;04  WASWHCION  X  200j6 

IwWATwiv   ■.819HSIREEI  "V^i^fSl^iTT^SJ^AoNfTni.  K  2003* 

LORI  A  ANTOlXIl  604  SOAR  BUILDtNC  1000  16IM  SI«E1  .**  *««»*TSJi2S^  « 

ARENI  FOX  HININER  F\OTIUN  1  AAHN  1050  CONNtaO/l  AVENUE  —  -«— '•™'  " 

R  G  ARWSTIAO  8613  iANEI  \JMi  VIENNA  VA  221M 

W  SIAHlEY  ARMSKWIG   1920  N  SI    NW  WASMtWIOH  X  2M36 

ARNOlD  t  POITER  1200  N(W  HAMFWIRf  AV{ 

Oc  - 

£«<i^.sK;EKJctKjr  K|^  „ 

I^CIAIiai  Of  FWVATE  PtNSWN  1  WtlFAK  PIANS  INC    SUlU  340  1201  (tNHSYlVAWA  AVE    NW  WASWNGTW  K 

ASSOWTION  Of  URBAN  UNWERSlIlES  SUIIE  228  1346  CONfUCTIOJI  AVt    NW  WASHMCION  X  2003* .... 

MHH  D  AUSIIN  W    1920  N  STREFI  NW  WASWNCTWt  X  20036     - 

RONALD  R  AUSIIN  1201  16IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  — ■ 

HWt  S  BABCOCA  645  fINNSYlVANIA  AVfNUt   St  WASHINGTON  X  200^ »_. 

BMRl'  IBAIIEY   1101  WIH  STRtET  NW   #1002  WASHINGTON  K  200M 

OAVIO  BAAtR  530  'TH  STREET  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 _^    — • 

wJtSlM  BARER   160C  RHOa  SIANO  AVENUl  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 — 

AlfltRTl  BAIDXH   1050!nHST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  ■       ^..-y:--.-^ 

BMLARO  ^R  ANDREWS  4  INGtRSOlL  SUITE  ilOO  1850  »  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20000 ....__ 

KpMUANoTr    444  NORTH  CAPIOl  ST    NW   #801  ««SH'NCIONX  20001    

KLMMA  MNNtR   1800  MASSACHUStnS  AVENUE   NW  #604  WASHINGTON  X  2003*  ...„-__ 

ROKRT  D  BANNRItR  15TH  i  »  SIS    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005  - 

SAHMl  J  BATOIA  sunt  603  1620  EYE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006       ,^,- •-••i^ir " 

BMtfF  iKXRNtR  OlENOtR  4  HOCHflfRC  RC   SUIIl  203  2033  M  STRtET.  NW  WASHWCION  X  20030 --... 

K«s'c  BARR   i;3C  RHOW  ISIAND  AVt    NW   #810  WASHINGTON  X  JOOSiLl— 

owns  BAHHOWS  1201  S  W  !2IH  #200  PORIIANO  OR  9/205 

Tmmmn  mikmmtM* AvtNut  nw  Washington k 20037. 

AIKS  E  BMaEY     090  VtRKONI  AVtNUt  NW   #410  WASHWGION  X  2000S 

ROtttO  A  BARTON   1730  «  SI    NW  #905  WASHINGTON  X  20006    ~— • 

aUMK  ANO  SWS  PC    818  CONNtaiCUT  AVtNUt  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006    

ROetRT  I  BAUGHMAN.  717  PtNOlEION  SI  AltXANDRW  VA  22314  ^^.. . 

RAYH  TABBfRT  4  CAKHART  SUITl  1025  1575  I  SIRfET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 ~ 

m&  Bf^«li^lSlN«l«aN  4  KER  1320  '^H  SIRtfl  NW JMSHmG - 

CAROl  M  BtM  lUtWtR  tXCHANGt  BUIOING  10  S  5TH  ST    #920  WNNfAtflllS  •«  55401 ._ 

JAMS  Btl2tR  1920  N  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20C36  - 

s^s^rBtiss^^^TiirPtSSST^^^^^^^^^^^       ~-~~~""-- 

Do 


I  FOOD  RtSIARCH  4  AOION  SNTtR 

ELBE  PRODUCTS  INC  

AMERICAN  FtXRATIOM  OF  GOVtRNMtNI  tHPlOVUS 

TIMt  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HANUfVTURERS   . 

NAIIONAl  WOMEN  S  Pn  ITiTAi  v,i<UCU$  

INSTITUTE  Of  FINANClAl  FISCAL  STUDIES  Of  CURACAOJl  M. . 

TtXAS  AIR  CORP  (FOR  NY  AIR  4  TtXAS  INI  L  AIRWAYS).. 

NATIONAl  ASSN  Of  RfllRED  FEDERAL  EMPIOYEES        ___. 

BROmtRHOOO  Of  RAILWAY  AIRtINf  4  SItAMSHIR  atRB.. 

UNITED  GAS  PIPt  LINf  CO 

NATIONAl  ASH  ASSN  INC  .__^  . 

AMERICAN  LAND  DfVtLOPMtNT  ASSN.. 

INTILSAI 

I  AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRISS  _    ,„  „ 

I  BUIIDINC  4  CONSTRUCTION  THAOB  OW .  *a« 

'  lONf  STAR  MOUSTRIES  INC    ... 
:  WtRNtR  FltSCHMANN 
iQUIMANAKFMEinCOMPAin.. 


AKRKAN  MINING  CONGRtSS 

OVf  RSfAS  tDUCATWN  ASSN 

NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

AMERICAN  DtNTAl  ASSN   .^. 

NATIONAL  atAN  AIR  COALITION  INC 
NATIONAl  RIFLE  ASSN  Of  AMER 

RICMAROSON-VOS  INC 

AMERICAN  CAN  CO —... 

XMNT  MARIIIMt  CONGKSS 

FARM  CRtDIT  COUNCH. 


NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  HOMt  BUIMB  Of  TW  Ui 

JISAUSA    INC       — 

COLLtGf  FMTBALl  ASSODAIION 

NATIONAL  BASAFTBAU  ASSN ~ 

NOdTH  AMtRKAN  SOCQR  LEACUf - 

&iIon'oF*0«W  4  OLIfORNlA  LAND  GRANT  COUNTltS;: 

NATIONAL  UlEPHONt  COOPtRATIVl  ASSN  

NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  TRANSPORTATION  LtACUt 

DlRtn  MAWETING  ASSN _ 

EMBASSY  Of  THE  Rf  PUBLIC  Of  SOUTH  AFRICA 

AMtRICAN  ORTHOTIC  AND  PROSTHETIC  ASSN   ..... 

NATIONAL  SOLID  WASTES  MANACtMtNT  ASSN 

NAN  IRUCA  4  BUS  CORF" 

NATIONAl  AUDUBON  SOCItTY 

AMtRICAN  MINING  CONGRtSS .. -— 


93310 
500  00 


7.000.00 


30000 
1.20000 
3.50000 
5.00000 
1.40000 


JANE  W  BtRGWlN.  sunt  290  1050  17TH  SI  NW  *«HINCION  DC  20036 
ROetST  BtI2  1101  14IH  STRttT  NW.  #1100  WASHINGTON  X  20005  ^ 
BtYERIDGt  4  MAMONO  PC  1333  NfW  NAMPSHIRt  AVE  NW  WASHINGTON  K 
n«*ORD  BCHOPn    SUITE  2001  100  COLONY  SQUARt  ATIANTAM  3031*^ 


20030.. 


NtAL  B  BLAIR  236  MASSACHUStTTS  AVtNUt.  Nf   #603  WASHINCW  X  20002 

SMITH  SLAW   1533  NEW  HAMPSHWf  AVt    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  ___. -...^^^^^^^.-.."i-r-. 
SrRY  BjInCHWO  UIAU  carter  lACOeSEN  4  ASSOC    INC   1777  f  STRtH  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

Do      

Oi 


I  soofiV  Of  M  Fuisiics  iNoisin.  icZ ■ 

ECONOWHt ~ 

HUGHES  AIHOWT  COMPANY — •• 

ROBErT^/'wSxSeS  INC  (FOR  AlABAWHCOT'ArAsaMiiSrr.: 

NtW  ENGLAND  ELECTRIC  SYSTEM  

NATIONAL  HtALTH  CARE  RIHREMENI  ASSN -.- 

FRft  IHt  EAGLE  4  TARGET  INC         ,„„^s " 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  RfllRfO  FEDERAL  EMPlOYtIS 

LINEAR  AIR  MOTORS .•— " 

NETCO  .^ • 

SAftAEEPfR  SYSUIB.  OK. 


15.50000 


70000 


3000 


6717 


69253 
4000 


21500 


200.00 
3.000.00 


12.00000 
72300 


'ZZ 1  SAflOH/CGMPUIERIZtD  StCURITV  SVSHMS. 

—— —-^ Z'ZIZ '       I  US  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

BiAToifbiS't(i5iff*TBMmT(>MPbio«^  :::r.::::::::. .: !!l*™5^-^,5'^Z?«L.'«^'I2l'n, 


„„.,, -------.j^r^r-^  .„,    _,  „.cumrin«  i^tSvK  AMIR1CAH  FED  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMftOYHS. 


Do 
Do 

Do 


BIUM'4  NASH  suit  101  1015  IITH  ST.  NW  WASHtNG'ON  X  TflOSO 

Do      - — — 

Do        ~ 

JACK  A  BLui'  ibis  lim  n.  i»  wASHiNGiON  xm»ZZZZZ.. . 

lARRY  4  BOGGS  1920  N  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ROetRI  N  BOMNS  1701  PtNNSYlVANW  AVtNUt,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  j0006^^. 

WAYNt  A  BOUTWtU.  1800  MASSACHUStTTS  AVtNUt   NW  *««'«TON  X  2W35^^^^^^..„..j^.... 
BOWtMN  CONNtR  lOUHtY  i  PORIUO  2828  PENNSYLVANIA  AVtNUt.  NW.  #203  WASBBW  OC  2HW. 

Do — 


SUNEDCO 
I  lUAS  EASTERN  IRANSMISSOI. 

.  a«TING  POtNI  SYSIIM 

I  Gf NfRAL  tltCTRC  CD _ 

MlROl  I  CO .  INC  

ItHK,  MC. 


mOCPtNOENT  GASOUNt  MARWTIRS  COUMl. 

AMERCAN  MINING  CONGMSS 

Gtnv  OR.  COMFVWY  .^ 

NATIONAl  COUNOL  OF  FARMtR  COOPfRATlVB 

AIKRKAN  PfTROflNA.  MC 

0  MOOOY  4  CO  INC - - 


21.85057 
1.50000 
1.31333 


1.0(274 
737  79 


12607 


TSO.00 


25.000.00 


2J12  50 
91500 

5.66500 
12500 


3.4«09 
5886 
7601 


500 


69100 


75594 


2.36500 
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■ 

Orginiitlnn  or  lndrvK)u4l  Filint 

tmplayei/aieni                                         i      Receots 

Eipendrtures 

Do                                                                                                                                

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  ARCRAR  4  COMMUNICATIONS  SUPPUERS  INC 

3.45000 

813  72 

Do                                                                              _ 

NATIONAL  SMAU  BUSINESS  GOVERNMENT  CONTRAOORS  ASSN 

1  PATRICK  BOYlt   727  N  WASHINGTON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314  

UMITEO  FRESH  FRUIT  4  VEGETABLE  ASSN 

1.11910 
1.406.40 

5428 

THERESA  M  BRADY  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREET  NW  SUITE  801  WASHINGTON  K  20001                                

JOINT  HARUME  CONGRESS 

THOMAS  EDWARD  BRASWELL  CORCORAN  YOUNGMAN  4  ROWE  888  17TH  ST    NW  SUITE  600  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  4  DRYDOCK  CO -.... 

CAROLYN  BRICAtY  SUITE  500  1319  F  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20004          

FOOD  RESEARCH  4  ACTION  CENTER 

NATIONAL  NtWSPAPtR  ASSN 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  DEFENSE  COUNOL „- 

UNITtD  GAS  PIPE  LINE  CO : 

1.52411 
5.00000 
4.50000 
1.00000 
24.35000 

2.43500 

14025 

ROBERT  1  BRINKMANN   1627  K  STREET  NW  #400  WASHINGTON  X  20006                    

14511 

MARTHA  M  BROAD.  1725  1  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  _ „._.._ _ 

DANIEL  I  BROSS  1101  17TH  ST    NW  SUIIE  704  WASHINGTON  K  20036           

6080 
234  J6 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  4  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS  FREIGHT  HANDLERS  tXPfltSS  4  STATION  EWl  BIS  16TH 

50624  53 

SI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 
BROWN  4  FINN  SUlIf  510  1920  N  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036       

iPACt : 

Do                                                                                            : 

SUBURBAN  CABLEVISION  AND  WAYNt  CASLtVSION.... „ 

CROWLEY  MARITIME  CORPORATION                        „ 

DONAID  K  BROWN   1127  IITH  ST    #544  SACRAMENTO  CA  95814 

Do                                                                                   

SUMMA  COREWAIION „ _ 

MTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  OPfRATING  ENGINEERS 

AMERICAN  FED  Of  STATE  COUNTY  i  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES. 

CAN-AMERICAN  REALTY  CORP    

1.70690 

8.50000 
8.514  36 

)OHN  1  BROWN   112S17IHST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036        

61200 

MARGUERITE  BRACY  BROWN   1625  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036     

TIM! 

BROWNSIEW  ZtlDMAN  4  SCHOMtR  SUITE  900  1025  CONNECTKUT  AVE   NW  IMSHMGTON  00  20036. .    

Oo                                                                     „ 

CANADIAN  FINANCIAL  CORPORATION 

INTERNATIONAL  FOOOSERVKI  MANUFAaURERS  ASSOOAIXM 

MERRILL  LYNCH.  HUBBARD  INC 

Do .:. 

Do                                          .                                     ...   _ ..„ 

Do                                                                                                            

MULTIfAMIlY  fWANO  AaiON  GROUP .._ „ 

Do                ..                                                                                                       

NATIONAL  CORPORATION  FOR  HOUSING  PARTNERSHIPS 

NATIONAL  HOUSING  REHABILITATION  ASSOCIATION     

Oo    I_. »....        .!_■. ^ _., _.._ - 

NtW  YORK  STAH  MORTGAGE  LOAN  ENFORCEMENT  4  AOMIN  CORf> 

REMCO  ENTtRPRIStS.  INC 

4.476.50 

Do                                                  „ 

Do            

WAITER  W  BRUONO  1800  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG  DALLAS  IX  75202 

SCHOCMR  ASSOQAIES 

DEMMEX  US  OIL  CO       

'\iM» 

12.49931 
27000 
50300 

Do                                                                                                                          ...            

TtXASGULF  INC.  .                 _..   _ 

GARY  W  BflUNER.  PO  BOX  2159  DALLAS  TX  75221   - - 

MARGARII  H  BRYANT   1899  L  ST    NW  #500  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

AMERICAN  PETROflNA.  INC „_...„ 

AMERICAN  NATURAL  RESOURCES  CO _....   

NAIXMAl  PARKS  AND  CONStRVATON  ASSN _ ..„.^ 

HEARST  CORPORATION 

15000 
18.00 

Susan  m  buffoni  3604  34Th  striet  nw  Washington  x  20009             „ ~ 

DAVID  A  BUNN  SUITE  406  1711  CONNFCTCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036      

90000 
4J001I0 
1.000.00 
IJSO.SO 

6.000.00 

Do               ;.._ _..._.; :..... 

On                                                                                                                      

MAGAZINE  PUBLISHERS  ASSN  INC _ 

PARCEL  SHIPPERS  ASSN    

(HRISTINF  CAPITO  BURTH    1675  1  STRFFT   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

AHERnW  FED  Of  STATE  COUNTY  4  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES                  

16790 

1  THOMAS  BURCH  )R    1320  19TH  STREET  NW  #200  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

BURCH.  WIUCIM  4  MCDONALD.  PC  (FOR  MAN  TRUCK  4  BUS  CORP) 

MAN  TRUCK  4  BUS  CORP 

BURCH  WIIHELM  4  MCDONALD  PC    1320  19TH  STREET  NW   #200  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

SALLY  J  BURKE   BARNETT  4  AIAGIA  1000  THOMAS  lEFftRSON  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007       

AMtRICAN  ASSN  Of  CROP  INSURERS 

INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF  PAINTERS  4  ALLIED  TRADES....... -.. 

U  S  TUNA  FOUNDATION _ _ 

EKLUTNA  INC          ; 

FRANCIS  X  BURKHARDT,  1750  NfW  YORK  AVt ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 _ 

DAVID  G  BURNEY  2040  HARBOR  ISLAND  OR    #208  SAN  DIEGO  CA  92101 

BURR  PEASE  4  KURT/  INC  810  N  ST  ANCHORAGE  AK  99501                                    . ,                    

3.00000 

BUSBY.  REHM  4  LEONARD,  1629  K  SI    NW.  #1100  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

NICHOLASI  BUSH  SUITE  20C  1730  RHODi  ISLAND  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

AUTOMOBILE  IMPORTERS  Of  AMERICA.  MC _ 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN                  

3.10000 
4.500.00 
13.51875 

20205 
4.93419 

BUILER  4  BINION.  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVt    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

Do                                                                                                                                  

CITY  Of  HOUSTON/DEPT  OF  AVIATION _ 

NEW  MEXKX)  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION/ENERGY  4  MMERAIS  DEPT 

503,00 

Do 

PEOftE  EXPRESS  AIRLINES,  INC 

NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY                        

2.93475 
5.000.00 

155.00 

WIIIIAM  A  BUTlfR  645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

15000 

ARKIE  BYRD  SUITE  400  2000  P  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036                                                      

WOKN'S  LE(»L  DEFENSE  FUND _ 

CADWALADER  WOURSHAM  4  TAFT   7TH  FLOOR  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVt    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

AD  HOC  COMMrnEt  Of  FLOOR  BROKERS  _ __ 

Do 

INSTnUIE  Of  INTERNATIONAL  CONTAINtR  LESSORS    ~ 

2i8000 

lOHN  D  CAHILL  444  N  CAPITOL  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001                                                

MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 

8.67500 

23571 

JOHN  C  CALUHAN  299  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10171                        „.. 

WESTVACO  CORP 

CALMAR  COWMUNICAIIONS  500  NORTH  DEARBORN  SIRfET  #1115  CHICAGO  H  60610 

SUGAR  USERS  GROUP                   _ _    

CAMP  CARMOUCHE  BARSH  HUNTER  GRAY  4  HOFFMAN  PC    2550  M  ST    NW  #275  WASHINGTON  K  20037..; 

GEORGE  K  BAUM  4  COMPANY    _ 

Do 

Do  _ 

BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE  WEBBER,  MC - 

CHAPMAN  4  CUTLER 

CHEMICAL  MANUTAauRERS  ASSOQATION,  MC  „ -....    : 

CUMBERLAND  SECURITIES 

ZZZZZZZL 

Do                    _^                                                                       

Do                                       ■                           .                         .            _ 

Do    „   ,                                     -.  „ .: 

ESSEX _ _..„    .- _..... 

Oo                                                                          '    '                  .                       . 

FRA2IER  LANItR  COMPANY _ , 



Do 

GOLDMAN  SACHS  4  CO                 „ 

Do 

MTERMtDICS - -      

CANDLlLIGHItRS  123  C  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003                        . 

iimaa 

20000 

CAPITOL  ADVOCATES.  1127  IITH  STREET.  #350  SACRAMENTO  C*  95814 - - -. 

Do 

CROWLEY  MARITIME  CORP -. — .... 

DISTILLED  SPIRITS  COUNOL  OF  THE  US  MC 

4.666.95 

Do ;. _ 

PACIFIC  MERCHANT  SHIPPING  ASSN _ 

MARVIN  H   CAPlAN   filS  IfiTH  ST    NW  W4LSHINhT0N  DT  20006 

SUMMA  CORPORATION _ .. 

lEAOBSMP  CONFERENCE  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

6.00000 

376.39 

ROSS  CAPON.  417  NEW  JERSfY  AVf  .  St  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 „ 

HOLlYf  E  CAPPIEMAN.  SUITE  800  1?01  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 „ 

FDWARO  1   rARiminH    USA  NfW  YORK  AVFNUF    NW  WA5MlfinTnN  DT  ^DOflft 

KATBHAl  ASSN  OF  RAILROAD  PASSINGERS 

GETTY  01  COMPANY _ 

SHEET  METAL  WORKERS  INTERNATIONAL  ASSN _ — - 

AMERICAN  MWING  CONGRESS — 

DAIRY  FARMtR  DISTRIBUTORS  Of  AMERICA.  INC 

NATIONAl  RIFLE  ASSN  OF  AMER             „ 

10.080.00 
3.575.25 

23.625.00 
40J)0 

30.00000 
2.187  50 
1.937  50 

12.66300 
75000 

11.10000 

345.228.00 
2.167.46 

"fiiik 

JACK  CARPfNItR  1920  N  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

17.75 

JOHN  BENJAMIN  CARROLL.  SUIH  206  100  E  WASHINGTON  SI  SYRACUSE  NY  13202 „.... 

HARLON  B  CARTER   1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20O36 

2077903 

1  WARRtN  CASSIDY   1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

NATIONAL  RIRt  ASSN                                       

lAWRFNCF  1  CASSIDY    1750  NFW  YORK  AVFNUF   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

SHEET  METAL  WORKERS'  INTERNATIONAL  ASSN                      

lOHN  1  CASTFLLANI  27TH  FLOOR  1000  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

TRW  INC                                                         

GORDON  CAVANAUGH  509  C  ST    NE  WASHINGTON  X  20002                                                              .    

ROISMAN.  RENO  4  CAVANAUGH   (FOR    CmiNa  OF  URGE  PUeUC  HOUSWG 
AUTHORITIES) 

46552 

aNIER  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION  INC  SUITt  500  624  9TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

367,50 

ttNItR  FOR  LAW  AND  EDUCAtlCN.  INC,  6  APPIAN  WAY  CAMBRIDGE  MA  02138 

THADBOURNF   PARKF   WHITFSIDF  4  WOLFF   II 01  VERMONT  AVFNUF   NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

ARCO  SOLAR  INC                         _     .            - 

415.23 
3,65538 

Do 

BtRENERGY  CORPORATION          _..: 

Do _ „ 

HENRY  CHAIET   1920  N  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

CRINCO  INVESTMENTS,  INC...,..- - - 

AMtRICAN  MINING  CONGRESS       .. 

202.56 

CHILDREN  S  TELEVISION  WORKSHOP  ONE  LINCOLN  PLAZA  NEW  YORK  NY  10023                                

HAL  M  CHRISTENSfN   1101  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSN                                 „ 

3.00000 
3.750.00 
2.500.00 
4J00.00 

PHILLIP  A  CLARK  SUITE  700  1050  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

NATIONAl  OCEAN  INDUSTRIES  ASSN - 

GOVERNMENT  Of  THE  FEMRATED  STATES  Of  MICRONESIA 

CLIFFORD  4  WARNKf  815  CONNECTICUT  AVt    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

833J7 

Do        

INGERSOa-RAND  COMPANY 

1J33J3 

Do 

NATIONAL  TOUR  ASSOCIATION  INC     

COALITION  FOR  LEGAL  SERVKES  INC    1625  K  STREET  N  W  ROOM  908  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

30.787.85 

100  OO 

11.84750 

24.IS040 

mUFN  A  WHITF    7<)^1  M  ^T    NW  WA^iHINfJON  VC  70007 

COMPUTER  4  COMMUNICATIONS  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION         „     _.„... 

400 

COHEN  AND  URETZ,  4TH  FLOOR  1775  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - 

Do 

ESTATE  OF  SYLVIA  S  BURING 

ITT  CORPORATION                                - 

57274 

DAVID  COHEN  2010  MASSACHUSETTS  AVt    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

BUSINESS  EXECUTIVES  FOR  NATL  SECURITY 

RHEA  L  COHEN   1346  CONNtCTCUI  AVtNUt  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

ZERO  POPUUTWN  GROWTH.  INC — ., 

CHASE  MANHATTAN  BANK  N  A _ 

IiO.00 

MM 

COLE  4  CORETTE   PC    1100  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005                                                          

KEN  W  COLE   1150  CONNECTKXI  AVENUE  NW   #700  WASHINGTON  X  20036                    

ALUED  CORPORATION -.... 

PITTSBURGH  CORNING  CORPORATION -_ 

COLLIER  SHANNON  RILl  4  SCOTT  SUITE  308  1055  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007       

COLORADO  SXI  COUNTRY  USA  INC    SUIT!  A  201  1410  GRANT  STREET  UNVER  CO  80203 

CQMMITTFF  FOR  DO-IT  YOURSELF  HOUSEHOLD  MOVING  SUITE  1000  1100  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

COMMITTEE  FOR  EQUALITY  OF  CITIZENS  BEFORE  THE  COURTS  2762  N  ClAYBOURN  AVENUE  CHK^GO  U.  60614 

COMMITTEE  FOR  80630  AND  807  INC  SUITt  800  1611  NORTH  KENT  ST  ARLINGTON  V»  22209      _ - 

2.764  42 

13,901.32 

RnNFFRFNCf  Of  STATE  BANK  SUPfRVISQRS   1015  ISTH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

1728.22 

CONGRESSIONAL  DIST  ACTION  COMM  DIST  7  C/0  lOF  TOMAINO  2735  IVY  ST  TAMPA  FL  33607 

RORFRT  1  CONNER  IR     1100  CONNFrilCUT  AVF    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION                              _ 

50000 
1,500.00 

mxi 

87672 

lOHN  1  CONNOIIV   499  S  CAPITOL  STRFFT   #501  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

BILL  HECHT  4  ASSOOATES.  INC 

POPHAM.  HAIK.  n  AL  (FOR  CHICAGO  MERCANTILE  EXCHANGE) 

FRIENDS  Of  THf  tARTH                              _ 

JOHN  P  CONNOLLY  SUITE  802  2000  I  STREO.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 - 

DAVID  CONRAD  530  7TH  STRFFT  SE  WASHMGTQN  X  20003 

••- — 

nffFfinfty  f  honrad  i9?o  n  st  nw  washmgton  dc  ?003fi 

AMtRICAN  MINING  CONGRtSS                           ~ 

HARRY  N  COOK.  1130  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

NATIONAL  WATERWAYS  CONFtRtNCf.  INC 
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Otiwulionor  M«idiul  F*n| 


(a*.  woiL  HtN««s« » ma.  iim  flow  lois  iim  si.  n*  washhcton  oc  20031.... 

Oi 


(H. 


HMNK)  ODONEY  SUTE  MO  1319  F  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0004 

CWUwJcOOKIt  159  T0««  MAIL  SOUA«  FAtKOUTH  MA  02540^^. 
MUiW  C  COPf  510  21ST  STIIfET  m   #308  WASHWTOII  K  20006. 

WUIAM  «  COBOtl  UO;  H  ST    K*  WASHKICION  K  2000*  

TO*  COSOKM  530  7TM  ST  .  SF  «(ASH(«TO«  OC  20002 
QAIK  «  COSSi  i,  2900  IMMM  AVt  ttHNfR  1>  ;0062 


m  0  otAB  j«  Bliss  awn  i  mchatos  loso  thomas  kfffhsoii  st  m.  m  a  washingion  k  20001.. 

Do 


Do 


CHDtT  UIWN  MTl  ASSM  ItC  SUITl  810  U30  HHOtt  SUIIO  AVt  WASHmCW  K  20038 

THOMAS  «  CXSB1».  8111  GAHHOUSl  HOAO  FAUS  CHUIOjVA  22047  — 

HAMUD I  ansa  8i5  leix  stket  nw  mrASHHiGTOit  K  20006 

Saw  T  aSuMO  MASSACHUSfTTS  AVtNUt  NW  WASWWTWIK  20036 

MKHAfL  M  Omm.  815  16T)t  STUtr  NW  WASHWCICN  DC  20006 

JAY  B  CUTUH.  1400  «  SlWn,  NW  WASH»«TON  X  20005  ^^.^^ - — 

Kir/n^™?}?:^^*^:^  ^"StE;  ";5IirSSAS  r«io2  :=::====: 

Zl^r^:>S,  fK^T?  ''l^«H^"»mA  AVE  NW:*5.5  WASHINGTON  0C20d«=ZZZ: 

A  JOAN  OANNtLLEY.  PO  BOX  269  EUMBfTHTOWN  P«  17022  „  iiik. 

EOWARO  I  DAVEY  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  #340  *«H1NGT0N  DC  20004 . 

CHdISTOPHER  L  DAVS,  2501  M  STREn.  NW.  #400  WASHINGT*  K  J0037  

GASTON  DE  8EAIW.  SUITE  401  1050  CDNNECTCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROBtin  OEBRAGGA.  PC  aO«  26  STONINGTON  CT  06388  

SmN  I  KOtASlSHAIlittY  t  FBHfR  PC  550  BUOAO  STREET  NEWARK  NJ  07102 — - 

STEPHEN  I  OEUttttTER,  2500  SOUTHIANO  CENTER  400  N  OlIVE  ST  OAllAS  IX  75MI 

OtlOITTE  HASXJNS  i  SELLS  655  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ..- ~ 

Do  - 

HOUEL  J  DELOOSE   1015  UTH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036  ^^  .u    -  ;, 

MIUM  F  DEMA«ST  IR    FOREMAN  i  DYESS  ISro  »  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 i-v;-;;^;  ■ 

DEIMU  U  S  5ca»«Y  aST 8M  LOW  Boi  34]  PIA2A  Of  THE  AMERICAS.  NOBTM  lOKHI  BAIUS  TX  75201 . 

RAIPH  8  OEWY  lOSO  17TH  SI.  NW,  #1180  WVHIMGTON  DC  20036 — - - 

•ENIMU  P  DEXTER,  9  COUNTRY  ClUB  ROAO  MC6l,f  *L  36608 - - 

NMCY  DITZ,  45  EVERETT  ST  NEWTON  ONTER  I4A  0215V       ,^^^_ - 

ONIEn  SELLING  ASSOCIATION,  1730  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2003* 

DENMS  C  OtX.  1901  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  :0036  ..;-^. 

JOHN  0  OOHERTY  IR   900  17TH  STREH  NW,  #706  WASHINGTON  K  2000S 

ROUND  OOILY   1899  L  STREET  NW,  #500  WASHINGTCN  K  20036 

MAMA  M  OGNAHUE,  1625  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2OO06_ 

TWKMS  F  DONOVAN,  815  16TH  STREH,  NW  WASHINCTIN  K  20006 


CMAHENE  DOUGHERTY,  645  PENNSYVVAMA  AVENUE  Si  WASHINGION  K  20003.. 

RCHAH)  MORGAN  DOWNEY,  lOWl  ROCKVUIE  F1U  ROOr^lLU  MO  20IS2 

JERWE  L  DREYER  1300  N  UTH  ST  SUITE  300  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

WH  DOUSHEL  «    3500  FIRST  CITY  TOWERS  HOUSTON  r<  77002 -.. 

Do  

MARY  lANE  C  DUE.  1920  N  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2t'136 ™. 

MICHAEL  F  DUfFY,  1920  N  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20C  16 

C  R  DUGGAN  815  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OC- - 

HENRY  I  OWORSHAK,  1920  N  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  '3036 ., 


DENB  J  OWYER  700  NORTH  FAIRFAX  ST  ALEXANDRIA  V»  22314 

ROOERKX  T  OWYER,  1920  N  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  CC  20036. „.___-. 

THOMAS  I  DWYER  815  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  .(  20006 

DENNIS  )  EARHART   1753  EUaiO  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20009 ,.., 

CATHERINE  EAST   1411  K  STREET,  NW  #1110  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

LUCINOA  E  EBERSOLE   1347  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  NE  WAS-UNGION  K  20002. 

WHLIAM  ECHOLS  1920  N  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

HELEN  H  EDGE  700  N  FAIRFAX  ST  AlEXANORIA  VA  223U _ 

ED  EOMONOSON,  BOX  11  MUSKOGEE  OK  74401 


Oi. 


to 

Do 
Do 


EDWARDS  ASSOCMHS.  507  SECOND  SI    NE  WASMNGION  DC  20002 

HUY  ANN  ECHENBERGER  1735  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

IIMOIHY  L  ELDER  1850  H  ST ,  NW  SUITE  925  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

C  H  EUUNS  tfSOCUIES.  SUilE  310  1100  17TH  SI.  NW  WASMNGION  K  20036 

Del,'-",'-""-''"''"^"'^'^''-'''-"''-'.'"^  

KEITH  H  EILB,  1015  IITH  ST  NW  WUHMGION  DC  20in6 


ELY  RinS  PIETIIOWSKI  i  BRICKFIELD,  SWTE  915  WATERGATE  600  BlOG  WASMNGION  K  20037,, 

STEPHEN  ENOEAN,  750  7TH  SI    5E  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

SAMUEL  E  ENflELO,  SUITE  510  1001  CONNECTKUT  AVF    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ENHANCED  ENERGY  RtSOUROS,  INC,  14141  SOUTHVttSI  fRtt**''  SUGARLAND  TX  774JJ „.. 

UMSERIY  NEISEN  EPSTEIN,  2626  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUi   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

PAUL  A  EOUAIE  600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    SE   #200  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 — 

GEORGE  T  ESHtRKX,  818  CDNNECTCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ESTATE  Of  MABEL  R  LAOO  RR  1  BUNKER  HILL  IN  46914  ..i;^ijr:jj^ 

ALEXANDER  J  EUCARE  »    1025  CONNEaiOJT  AVENUE  NW   #300  WASHINGTON  X  20036 ^., 

BROCK  EVANS  645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20OO3    

WUJAM  J  EVANS  JR,  SWH  901  1660  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

GEaiGE  *  FAUma,  IIS  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  .      - 

FAM  CKDIT  COUNCH,  1800  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE,  NW  WASMNGION  OC  20036 

EARNERS  FOR  FAIRNESS,  PO  BOX  6288  CAMIILA  GA  31730 -.. 

ROBERT  M  FAROUHAR  PO  BOX  130  LEVIS,  QUEBEC,  CANADA  G6V  610 

FREDERICK  FEDEU,  1400  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

FEDERAL  EXPRESS  CORP  BOX  727  MEMPHIS  IN  38194 


Employer /am 


KIEL  F  FELDMAN  LAW  OFFCES  Of  SHELDON  I  LONDON  1725  DESALES  STREET  NW   #401  WASHINGTON  OC  20036, 

FENSIERWAID  i  ASSOOAIES  1000  WILSON  BlVD  SUITE  900  ARIINGION  VA  22209 

THEODORA  FINE  1400  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

JIU  FINSEN,  923  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 - 

M  J  FIOCCO  1090  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

OONAID  W  FISHER  3814  IVANHOf  LANE  AI.EXANORIA  VA  22310  — 

FISHER  KELLY  FALLON  SALERNO  i  BETLESKY,  770  LEXINGTON  AVENUE  NEW  YOIBI  NY  10021 

JOHN  H  FITCH  JR.  1725  K  STREET  NW  SUITE  1200  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - - 

OAVC  M  FITZGERAID.  900  17IH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  _ - — 

REV  MSGR  JAMES  H 15  (»MPUTER  DRIVE  WEST  ALBANY  NY  12205  y:":"..'.;'.'.zi;;'."::zz".'.-z;'.;r..!.. 

FLORIOA  BUSINESS  ASSOCwnS  SUITE  200  2000  L  SIREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

JOHN  J  aYNN.  1125  17TH  SIREO.  NW  WASMNGION  DC  20036 ~ - — ■ 

FOOD  RESEARCH  t  KWH  CENTER,  1319  F  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

FOOOSERVa  t  LODGING  INST,  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 - — 

FOHSKMI.  INC,  SUITE  305  2000  P  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 - 

Dt  - -— — ■ 

HARII  FOniAN.  3471  N  FEDERAL  MGHWAY.  #511  FT  lAUKROAU  Fl  33306 


AMERKAN  RKE.  MC 

ASSOOAIION  Of  PESTOOE  PROOuaRS  (PPA) . 
BOARD  Of  TRADE  Of  KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  MC... 

WWA  BEEF  PROCESSORS.  HC 

PWNEER  CORP — 

I  PLANTERS  PEANUTS 

FOOD  RESEARCH  (  ACnON  CENTER 

UNITED  DBIIIIBUIXJN  COMPANIES ._- 

HALE  fOUNOAIWN 

PENTHOUSE  INIl  LTD 

NATHNAl  CLEAN  AIR  COAimON.  MC 

SOUTHERN  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 


RccMp^ 


KERR  MCGEE  CORP  AND  KERR  MCGEE  NUCLEAR  COM*.... 

NAVAJOHOPI  REIOCATMN  COMMBSHN ^.... 

SUNOCO  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY  (SUNEDCO).. 
TEXAS  EASTERN  CORPORATBN 


AMERICAN  AUIOMOBIU  ASSN - ■^■■■■ 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILWAY.  ANtUNE  t  SIIAMSMP  CLERKS .. 
NAIKINAI  COUNOL  Of  FARMER  COOPERATlVtS  ,.,., 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY,  AIRUNE  t  STEAMSHIP  aERKS ,, 
AMERKAN  PSYCHIATRIC  ASSN. -. 


».m.n 


Eqcnttufts 


19.64499 
22.09625 
25.77500 

7.71375 

2,27160 
30000 

1.435  50 
10.50000 

1,607  75 


1.50000 


3.971.25 
30000 


OOMBtNED  INSURANK  CO 

FLORIDA  POWER  6  LIGHT  CO 
JAPAN  LUMBER  MFORTERS  ASSN 
I  AMERKAN  ASSN  OF  MEAT  PROQSSORS.. 


ASSOCIATKJN  Of  PRNAIt  PENSWN  t  WELFARE  PLANS.  Mt ., 

AILNET  COMMUNICATION  SERVKES,  INC 

HOfFMANN.U  ROCHE  INC 

PROJEO  CURE.  IMC - -... 

SHARP  ELECTRONICS  COUP 

HALUBURIONCO 

HALLMARK  CARDS,  MC 

UNION  PACIFC  CORP  —- — — •• 

CONfERENCE  Of  STATE' WKSWHWiSOIlS „ 

ENHANCED  ENERGY  RESOURCES,  INC ..'. — 


17083 
I.IOOOO 
5.254  48 
59.881  80 
10.00000 
438,00 


18500 


7.45000 


30100 


19923 
1.37060 


I.IOOOO 


1.10000 
869  50 
70.194  40 
2.000  00 
2.43603 


4.05000 
19.91250 


52000 


PACIFC  GAS  t  ELECTRC  CO 

MACMILLAN  BLOEDEL  INC  

ACTION  FOR  CHILDREN  S  TELEVISOI,. 


OUTDOOR  POVKER  EOUtPMENT  INSHIUH 

CHASE  MANHAHAN  BANK,  NA „ 

AMERICAN  NATURAL  RESOURCES  CO 

COUNOl  Of  AMWCAN-FLAG  SHIP  OPERATORS .^^^ 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY,  AIRLINE  i  STEAMSHIP  dERKS -... 

NAIKINAI  AUDUBON  SOOEIY 

AMERKAN  SPEECHIANGUAGE  HEARING  ASSN .^.. __., 

ASSOCIAHON  Of  DATA  PROCESSING  SERVCE  0RGANI7AT«NS _., 

VINSON  i  ElKINS  (FOR  QUINTANA  PETROLEUM  CORP) ...... 

VINSON  i  ELKINS  (FOR  OUINTAHA  REFINERY  COMPANY) _. 

AMERKAN  MINING  CONGRESS 

AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS .^ ^. 

BMJTHERHOOO  OF  IMIWAV.  AIRUNE  t  STEMBMP  dlMS  ....„ 

AMERCM  MMMG  CONGRESS- 

RAILWAY  PdOGIIESS  MST 

AMERKAN  MMMG  CONGRESS 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY.  AIRUNE  t  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS 

BONNEVIUE  ASSOCIATES.  INC  (FOR  WESTERN  REGUNAL  COUNCK).. 

NAiwHi  uman  politkal  caucus _.._ 

cmnNS  foil  A  nuclear  freeze _ 

AMEDKAN  MMMG  CONGRESS 

RAILWAY  PWGRESS  MSI - 

AMERICAN  MIAND  WATERWAYS  COMMITTEE 

CHEROKEE  NATION - 

DOSS  AVIATKN.  INC - -■ 

HJ  INTERNAnONAl  MANAGEMENT  CORP 

OKLAHOMA  ASSN  OF  ELECTRK  COOPS „ — - 

US  MARITIME  COMMIHEE.  INC - 

CONFEDERATED  TRIBES  Of  WARM  SPRINGS _ 

AMERKAN  MSI  Of  ARCHITECTS 

CAIERPIUAR  nWCIOR  CO -- 

DEUWARE  t  HUDSON  RAILWAY  CO 

MISSOURI  KANSAS  TEXAS  RAILROAD 

PITTSBURGH  i  LAKE  ERIE  RAILROAD ™ 

CONfERENCE  OF  STATE  BANK  SUPERVISOIIS 

OCEAN  MINING  ASSOCS    - ~ ■ 

GAY  RKHIS  NATONAL  LOBBY  INC - 

SOIAR  LOBBY — - 


3.10000 

610000 

51750 

30000 

1.27200 


376.42 


1.89050 


14  00 
1200 
4197 


1,61327 
1.24531 


2.143.35 


16700 
146.00 


t,00000 


3000 


2,20000 


NATWNAL  TELEPHONE  COOPERATIVES  ASSN ..._ 

MDEPENDENT INSURANQ  AGENTS  Of  AMERICA.  MC.. 
US  STEEL  CORPORATWN 


ENVnONMENIAL  MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANTS,  MC  . 

NATOMl  AUDUBON  SOOETY 

PAN  AMERKAN  WORLD  SERVICES,  INC 


BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILWAY,  AIRLINE  6  STEAMSHIP  QERKS  , 


DAVIE  SHIPBUILDING  LIMITED,,, 
AMERICAN  PSYCHIAIRC  ASSN,, 


AMERCAN  HAKDWARE  MANUFADURERS  ASSN..._.. 

NATCNAL  NUTRITWNAL  FOODS  ASSOCIATKJN 

AMERKAN  PSYCHIAIRK  ASSN  

TRANSPORTAIION  INSTITUTE        

NAINNAl  mOUSTRIAL  TRANSPORTATION  LEAGUE,,.. 

AMERKAN  GROUP  PRACTKE  ASSN.  INC    

NATIONAL  COALIIMN  FOR  LOWER  PRKES 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  WHOLESALER  DtSIRIBUTORS.... 

GOODYEAR  AEROSPAO  CORPORAIKIH 

UTTON  DATA  SYSTEMS  

MOSPnAl  ASSOOAIWN  Of  NEW  YORK  SIAH 

WtSTINGHOUSE  ELECTRK  CORP   

MTERNAIKNAl  UMON  Of  OPERATING  ENGINEERS.. 


342.00 

1500 

1.10000 

69000 

230.72 


18.37 
1600 


1.100.00 
3.25000 


2.200.00 


900 

I.IOOOO 


39125 


2.10000 
2.50000 


sun 


5.23999 
lltlO 

10J65.39 
532.00 


2.50000 
3M.0O 


5J16S5 


966  78 


30000 
52  00 


5S700 


20000 
15558 


547  73 


1.71175 


CONSORTHN  OF  SOCIAl  SCIENCE  ASSMS.. 

SOOETY  FOR  AMERKAN  ARCHAEOLOGY.... 
AMERISERV,  INC 


16667 
5.00001 

2,377 10 

4,50000 

4.250,00 

4000 


1.00000 

1.10000 

18200 


7.500,00 


100,00 

4,20000 
5,00000 


1.137,00 
24.70232 


24999 

1,21484 
80798 
4150 


235.00 
10.653.06 


1.40000 
1.13000 
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Oigawstioti  a  individual  Filing 


OONAID  FRAHIR,  810  18TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

FRANOS  8  MCGINNIS  ASSOCIATES,  INC,  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007.. 

LESLIE  C  FRANOS,  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

THOMAS  C  FRANKS,  604  SOLAR  BUILDING  1000  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

OONAID  A  FREDERICK  1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

FREDERICK  SERVICE  GROUP   102  W  CHURCH  STRfET  FRfDfRICK  MD  21701 

FREf  THE  EAGLE  NATIONAL  CITIZENS  LOBBY,  PO  BOX  881  CENTERVILLE  VA  22020 

LEWIS  R  FREEMAN  jR  ,  605  14TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ™ 

UNOA  )  FREEMAN   1140  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW,  #1006  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

PAMELAS  EREER   1710  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITV  NY  10019 _. 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  EARTH,  530  7TH  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

OWEN  V  FRISBY  900  UTH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

CHARLES  H  FRITTS   1125  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

ROBERT  D  FRITZ,  815  16IH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 , 

fUL    EMPLOYMENT  AOWN  COUNCIL.  815  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

NANCY  H  FUSSELL,  1700N  MOORE  ST  ROSSLYN  VA  22209 -  .... 

G-4  CHILDREN'S  COALITKIN  ROOM  1100  1666  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MARK  J  GALLAGHER,  1707  L  ST    NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  _ 

KIM6ERLY  A  GAMBLE   110  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 , 


GARVEY  SCHUBERT  ADAMS  8  BARER,  1000  POTOMAC  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

Do 


Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do, 

Do 

Do 


LILLIAN  B  GASKIN   1800  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

lOHNGAUTHIER  923  15IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

GAY  RIGHTS  NATIONAL  108BY  INC   750  7TH  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003.. 

GENERAL  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION,  1775  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10019 

CUIRE  M  GEOGHEGAN  415  2N0  ST ,  NE  WASHINGTON  OC  20002 

GERARD  BYLER  S.  ASSOCIAIES  INC    1100  UIH  ST ,  NW,  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.... 
Do ■ 

GETTY  OIL  COMPANY  3810  WILSHIRE  BLVD  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90010 

WILLIAM  G  GIERY  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

FIOYO  H  GILKEY,  2111  HARBOR  DRIVE  ANNAPOLIS  MD  21401 

JONAH  GITLITZ,  SUIfl  905  1730  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

CUUDE  R  GLAZE,  815  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006,- 


lAMES  I  GLENN,  840  WASHINGTON  BUIDING  15TH  STREET  t  NEW  YORK  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 

ELMER  G  GLESKE  300  METROPOLITAN  SQUARE  655  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

JERE  W  GLOVER,  SUITE  1201  1001  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

GNAU  CARTER,  lACOBSEN  t  ASSOC.  MC..  1777  F  SIREEI.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

Do 

GODFREY  ASSOC,  INC,  SUIH  S-501  918  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

HORACE  0  GODFREY,  918  16TH  ST ,  NW  SUITE  S-501  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

MICHAEL  GOLDSTEIN,  276  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10001 

.ALFONSO  J  GONZALEZ,  7981  SILVER  SPRING  MD  20910 

DANIEL  GOODWIN,  SUITE  2600  333  WEST  WACKER  DR  CHICAGO  IL  60606 

GEORGE  B  GOULD  III.  100  INDIANA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

GOVERNMENT  RELATIONS  ASSOCIATES.  INC ,  SUITE  401  1629  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MARY  GRANGER,  11  OUPONT  CIRCLE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

GREAT  WESTERN  SUGAR  CO,  PO  BOX  5308  DENVER  CO  80217 

WYLENE  H  GREEN,  SUITE  225  2550  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

EIDON  V  C  GREENBERG,  GALLOWAY  &  GREENBERG  1725  EYE  STREE,  NW.  #601  WASHINGTON  DC  20006,,,, 

PHYLLIS  GREENBERGER   MOO  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

EDWARD  F  GREISSING  JR  ,  1660  L  SI,  NW,  #205  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

NORMAN  (   GRIMM  JR    8111  GATEHOUSE  ROAD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

OIGA  GRKAVAC,  1300  NORTH  UTH  STREET  SUITE  300  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

HOWARD  M  GROEDEL,  1000  POTOMAC  STREH,  NW,  #302  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

GROH,  EGGERS  t,  PRICE,  550  WEST  7TH  AVENUE,  #1250  ANCHORAGE  AK  99501 

RICHARD  A  GROSS,  WALD,  HARKRADER  t,  ROSS  1300  19TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

LARRY  GRUPP,  BOX  8032  MOSCOW  ID  83843 -... 

ELLEN  HAAS  1001  CONNECTICUT  AVE,  NW,  #519  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HALE  FOUNDATION,  422  FIRST  STREn,  SE,  #208  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 - 

HALE*  BADER  &  POnS  SUITE  600  2000  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

WILLIAM  F  HALL,  PO  BOX  5880  CHICAGO  IL  60680 

CHRISTINA  HAMMOND,  2033  M  ST  NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HANDGUN  CONTROL.  INC,  810  18IH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

DONALD  K  HANES,  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HANSELL  t  POST,  1915  EYE  SIRER,  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ 

MARCIA  L  HARRINGTON,  110  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  NE   #109  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

JIM  HARRISON,  SUITE  228  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HARTKE  t  HARIKE,  7637  LEESBURG  PIKE  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22043 

BOB  HAnOY,  2410  BEVERLY  BOULEVARD,  #3  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90057 

BARBARA  S  HAUGEN,  311  FIRST  STREET,  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

DAVID  G  HAWKINS.  1725  I  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ _ 

BILL  HECHI,  SUITE  501  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 _ 

Do : 

Do 

Do ,.. 

PAni  HEDGE   1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006, 


Employ«/Cl«rt 


HANDGUN  CONTROL,  INC 

NATIONAL  PASSENGER  IRAFFK  ASSN 

NATKINAI  PASSENGER  IRAFFK  ASSN 

AMERKAN  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  ASSN 

NATIONAL  COUNOL  OF  FARMER  COOnRATIVES ., 


SOOETY  Of  THE  PIASIKS  INDUSTRY 

TURNER  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM  LTD 

INTERNATIONAL  LADIES  GARMENT  WORKERS  UNKW  , 


CHASE  MANHAHANBANK  NA 

NEW  BEDFORD  SEAFOOD  COUNCIL  INC. , 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY.  AIRUNE  (  STEAMSHIP  CUMS ...... 


BOEING  COMPANY,, 


NATIONAL  COMM  FOR  A  HUMAN  LIFE  AMENDMENT,  MC 

US  COMMITTEE  FOR  UNKEF , 

COMINOO  AMERKAN  INC 

ENERGY  resources' OF  AUSIRM  AND  COUNSELORS  FOR  MANAGEMEtltr, 

GTE  SERVKE  CORP - 

JAPAN  FISHERIES  ASSOCIATION „ 

NORANOA  MINING  INC  - 

NORTHWEST  MARINE  IRON  WORKS 

PACCAR.  INC .. 

PAOfC  RIM  TRADE  ASSN _ „ . 

TOTEM  OCEAN  TRAILER  EXPRESS,  INC 

WASHINGTON  CITIZENS  FOR  WORLD  TRADE , 

AMERICAN  BAR  ASSN „... „ 

IRANSPOfilAIION  INSTIIUU 


AMERKAN  COUNOL  FOR  COMPETITIVE  TELECOMMUNCATIONS 

AK  CHM  INDIAN  COMMUNITY 

COMMISSMNED  OFFKERS  ASSN  Of  THE  US  PU8LK  HEALTH  SERVICE.. 

MINNESOTA  CHIPPEWA  TRIBE 

TULALIP  TRIBES 


FOODSERVCE  i  LODGING  INST _. 

CHESAPEAKE  INDUSTRIES.  INC , 

DIRECT  MAIL  MARKETING  ASSN 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY,  AIRLINE  i  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS ., 

CSX  CORPORATION 

FUGHI  SAFETY  MIL  INC 

NAUONAl  COUNOL  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  INNOVAIWN 

LINEAR  AIR  MOTORS _ , 

NHOO 

SAFEKEEPER  SYSTEMS.  INC ~. 

SAFLOK 

US  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Recmls 


5.50100 
12.000.00 
1.000.00 
1.500W 


511.61978 

li'JBOo'iib' 


375,00 


1.946,55 

39170 

885  78 

6,05200 

5.82960 

605.00 


1.25000 
329000 
6.282  50 
2.450M 
1.050,00 


3,32500 
5,637  50 

40000 
3,00000 
84,794  77 

60000 
5.46546 


ExpenMures 


ISOilO 

7.500.00 

2500 

13246 


45M6S.57 

""uoiio'oii 


15762 


6.01690 

446.lt 

2.790  70 

2.55000 


40600 

30000 

1.37600 


1.100.00 
3MI.00 


GODFREY  ASSOC.  INC - 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  UTALOG  SHOWROOM  MERCHANDISERS .. 

NATBNAl  ASSN  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

flNANOAL  INVESTMENT  ASSOOATES,  INC 

NATK)NAL  ASSN  OF  LEHER  CARRIERS 

KAISER  STEEL  CORP 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  TEACHERS - 


CONGOIEUM  a)RPORAnON 

SOUTHEASTERN  FISHERIES  ASSN.  MC, 

AMERICAN  PSYCHULTRK  ASSN 

UPJOHN  COMPANY 

AMERKAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN 


ELIZABETH  W  HEILIG,  1660  L  STREET,  NW,  #215  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JOHN  B  HENDERSON.  SUITE  1100  1090  VERMONT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

HERCULES  MC,  910  MARKET  ST  WILMINGTON  Of  19899 

LAWRENCE  R  HERMAN,  600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE,  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

HERON,  BURCHETTE.  RUOIERI  t  ROTHWELL.  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE.  NW.  #420  WASMNGION  DC  20036.. 
Do ;. ; : 


Do,, 
Do,, 
Do,, 
Do,, 
Do,, 
Do, 
Do, 
Do, 


WILLIAM  G  HERROID  SUITE  608  till  19TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036., 

PAT  I  HETH,  SUITE  906  1625  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

MORTON  A  HILL,  475  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  #239  NEW  YORK  NY  10115 

E   XISEPH  HILUNGS,  1627  K  STREET  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MAUREEN  K  HINKLE,  645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 ., 

JO  HITTLE,  3137  S  UTH  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  

SHEIU  K  HIXSON.  1101  UTH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036,, 


H06BS  STRAUS  DEAN  8  WILDER,  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006,, 


ASSOOAIKW  OF  DATA  PROCESSING  SERViCE  ORGANUAIXMS.. 

FEDERATION  EMPLOYMENT  t  GUIDANK  SERVKE 

AMERICAN  PFIROflNA,  INC 

NATIONAL  CONFERENtt  OF  BLACK  MAYORS 

J  R  SIMPLOT  CO 

PUBLIC  VOICE  FOR  FOOD  «  HEALTH  POLKY 


PILOTS  RKHIS  ASSOOAIION,, 


NATIONAl  ASSN  OF  ARAB  AMERICANS., 


NATIONAL  COUNOL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES .. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ATLANTA 

NATWNAL  PEACE  ACADEMY  CAMPAIGN 

ASSOCIATKJN  OF  URBAN  UNIVERSITIES 


NAIKINAI  CULTURAL  LIBERAIKJN  MOVEMENT  I  S  A  BIAOL  ALLIANCE. 

SIERRA  aUB 

NATWNAL  ASSN  OF  INSURANtt  BROKERS 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  DEFENSE  COUNCIL,  INC. . 

8R0WN  I  WILLIAMSON  TOBACCO  CORP 

LOS  ANGELES  RAIDERS 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RAPID  TRANSIT  DISTRKI.. 

US  TOBACCO  CO 

WILDERNESS  SOOETY 

CROWN  2ELURABACH  CORPORATBN 

TEXTRON,  INC  


INDEPENDENT  INSURANCE  AGENTS  OF  AMERKA,  INC  ... 

ASSOOAIWN  OF  FLORAL  IMPORTERS  Of  FLORIDA 

CALIFORNIA  ALMOND  GROWERS  EXCHANGE 

FMIM  LABOR  ALIUWCE 

IMPERIAL  VALLEY  ASPARAGUS  GR(3WERSAffiN'!':""Z 

NATWNAL  ASSN  OF  MSURANCE  COMMISSKINERS 

NATWNAL  POTATO  COUNOL 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RAPID  TRANSIT  DISTRKI 

SUNOIAMOND  GROWERS  OF  CAUFORNIA 

SUNKST  GROWERS,  INC 

WESTERN  COnON  GROWERS  ASSN 

INSimjIE  OF  aECTRKAL  t  ELECTRONKS  ENGINEERS. 

KERR-MOEE  CORPORATBN 

MORALITY  M  MEDIA.  INC 

RUOR  CORPORATION 

NATWNAL  AUDUBON  SOOETY — 

VOUGHIOORP 

AMEMCMI  DENTAL  ASSN 

METUMTU  MDIAN  COMMUNITY 

MIOCOSUIQ  TRHE  OF  INDIANS  Of  aORIDA 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AMERKAN  MOIANS.  MC 


10.000JO 

28.13000 

11.24003 

735.00 


25000 
7.50000 
1,71175 


67500 


72.50 

11,70550 

557.21 


3.000.00 
444.383.00 


6,25000 

'UMM 


2.722.98 
3,000.00 


"liiTu 


1.99000 
"i0.'455'62 


2.87825 
98.58875 

42283 
1.275M 

35038 
25,27500 
7.90760 
9.127  50 

20000 

600W 
2,50000 


15.000.00 

92046 

2.500.00 

1,000.00 

237.50 

54.00 


5000 

20584 

90,290  87 

134,52 


3iM3.ll 


UOtJO 
64163 


535.00 

2.49957 

6.623  85 

735JI0 


53038 

869J1 

U10.26 


41W 


1.82254 
8809 


375.00 
75,54800 


2,632.51 

ia 


145.15 


295.00 
5,55200 


13890 

80123 

10,832.18 

4594 

11252 

107  66 

1,57014 

3,78637 

3,13743 

U82 

65040 

49396 


2.7(0.78 
215.67 

47430 

9.U 


1554 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  2,  1984 


Otiwntioii  or  MMdul  rilmi 


te — - 

SWnOS  HOfWWIR.  sunt  520  1120  20IM  STBtH  IMf  "ASWCTOII  DC  20037 
HOCM  I  HAKISOK.  «15  CWWCItUT  »Vt .  N*  WASHIKGIOH  DC  20000 

Do        - — 

Do  

HttuSS)  ( mtH:  MO  i«mu«  MwiJt  w 


EfflMf/Oml 


mm*  B  wxiAiio.  \w  nmsivitm  mrnn.  nw  washingtoii  oc  20000 

PWl  R  H01I2   1101  UTH  STWn.  HW  WASHIHGION  OC  20036  ■■;^ 

Km  i^^H^rSIf  ^"iwSio'lSo'^'S*!;"  smlT:W.  #«fld  wAsiNGiair  x  20000 i  uniE  ax  bjjoo 


OGUUA  SXXJX  TRIM 

PWBlO  Of  COCMm  

THREE  AfFlllATES  TRIBES  Of  TW  FOKT  BOmOO  OtSHIWIOI.. 

NATWtW.  COUNai  Of  f/WMER  COOKRATMS 

BRWOS  RIVER  HARBOR  HAVKJATMH  DtSIRCI 

AMERICAN  ElEOROHICS  «» -^ - 

COMPUTIR  I  BUSINESS  (OUimENT  MMWFACTUIKRS  ASSN 

ima  coofORATiott 

MTNML  FAWERS  ORGANIZATWII - 

HWOIENHUT  CORKIRATION 

ARMCO.  MC 

AMERICAN  DCNTAl  ASSN 


Ot.. 


JAMES  P  HOWELL  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20030...- 

JOHN  A  HOWS  sun  290  1050  17TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

BtTTf  HUDSON.  162/  «  STREET  NW  #200  WASHINGION  DC  200O6  .,.^  -  •^■•iii;:-- 
HUDSON  lEFTWICH  i  DAVENPORT  SWTt  m  1101  15TH  ST    NW  WASWMGTCN  OC  20001.. 

TONY  R  HUfRTA  100  INDIANA  AVE    NW  WASWNGTCN  DC  20001 

STEVEN  D  HUFf   111  EAST  WISCONSIN  AVENUE.  #1800  MILWAUKEE  Wl  53202 _. 

EDWARD  L  HUIE  WHEATON  PU«  NONTH,  #415  WHEAION  MD  20902 

GWOOflY  A  HUMPHNEY   11  DUWNT  CIRCU  NW  WASHINGTON  K  Vm^ 

ROBERT  R  HUMPHREYS  1915  EYE  ST    NW   #500  WASHINGTON  K  20006   - 

RICHMl  M  HUNT   1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW,  #1009  WASHINGION  DC  2flO«:;".'ZZ 

MCHAfl  M  HUNTER  1707  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036  ^_^^. — 

F  H  HUTCHISON  t  CO.  1744  R  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20009 

o»Z.ZZI-IZ!!-~Z!ZZZZI — 

0* 

Do     

ISABEL  E   HYDE   IJOO  »  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

BERNARD  J  WMING.  727  N  WASHINGTON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 


PAN  AMERCAN  MANAGEMENT  CO 

PASCUA  PUEBLO  BWGO 

PASCUA-YAQUI  TWE 

SHAMIPEE  MOEUAMUTON  SOW  COMMUNIIY.... 
NATIONAL  COUNOl  OF  FARMER  COOfERATMS .. 

CONSUMERS  POWER  CO 

FLUOR  CORPORATION       

aiY  OF  DETROIT 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  LETTER  CARRIERS 

NATIONAL  EMPIOYEE  BENEFITS  INST . 


Recaiils 


45000 
4.58000 


66608 
5.500.00 


250  00 

3.00000 

23300 


60000 
675.00 


NATIONAl  ASSN  OF  AIR  TRAfFC  SPECIALISTS 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  TEACHERS 

ARTHRITIS  FOUNDATION 

HELEN  KELLER  NATWNAl  CENTEIt 

1  NL  INDUSTRIES.  MC 


INSimnt  OF  FOREK*  BANKERS  SUITE  303  EAST  RM  23  200  PARK  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  1M17  ^^... 

NTER  WROM»niaSMC  PIA2A  I  5372  FREDERCKSBURG  ROAD  SAN  ANTONIO  TX  7U29... 

Sni!«!raErBK)S«  OF  W^  i  ALLIED  TRADES.  1750  «*/'»?  »«^'«'*«HIWION  X  20006.. 

INHRNATMNAl  UNION  Of  OPERATING  ENC»IEERS.  1125  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20C36 

INHRSTATE  CARRIERS  CONfERENCE.  1616  P  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  V  20036 

XWN  ISAACS  100  MARYLAND  AVE    NE  WASHINGTON  K  20002  .j.^i;-i; ■.;•.••,■•,•,• 

llTcWmMIWN  CONTAINER  DIVISION.  #2  EM8ARCA0ER0  CENTER  24TH  FLOOR  SAN  FMNra(»«  94111 
ROT  T1C08SEN.  GNAU.  CARTER.  lACOBSEN  *  ASSOC    INC  1777  F  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 


Ol.. 
•l- 

k.. 

Do 

Da 

Do 

Do 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  t  TUtOIAPH  OOlWIIATai.. 

IDAHO  FOREST  GMUP - 

IDAHO  FOREST  INDUSTRY  COUNOl  

IDAHO  WILDERNESS  GROUP 

GEOPROOUCTS  CORPORATION 

HYDROTHERMAL  ENERGY  CORPORAIMN 

GOODYEAR  TIRE  i  RUBBER  CO 


UNITED  FRESH  FRUIT  i  VEGETABLE  ASSN.. 


UAGAIUMMASSOCMTON. 


COUNOl  FOR  A  UVA8U  WRID.. 


AMURCON  CORPORATOH.. 

BE7TAK  COMPANY 

LINEAR  AIR  MOTORS 

NETCO 


1.02980 

60000 

10.00000 


5.10030 
2.00000 


Ejipenditiires 


14.79 

22035 

890 


150 

1200 

23175 


23300 

Mrob 


42420 

waoo 


10.74860 

3.02500 

87500 

4.77500 


2.518.16 


6.388.80 
4.15360 


2.00000 
2.100  6b 


16.000.00 

■■■  7.7b6'.dO 


E  A  JAENKE  i  ASSOQATEl  MC  1575  EVE  ST .  NW.  SUTE  230  WASHINGTON  K  20005.. 

Do         ' 

HERBERT  N  lASPER  415  ?N0  ST    NE  WASHINGTON  X  20002  

JOSEPH  A  JEFFREY   1920  N  STREHNW  SUITE  300  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

PHILIP  F   lEHLE   U5C  CONNEaiCUT  AVE  .  NW,  #310  WASHINGTON  X  20036 ...._.... 

WAITER  W  WHN  RM  1414  SOUTH  BUILDING  USOA  WASHINGTON  K  20250 

RONALD  P  lOHNSlN.  SUITE  303  1625  EYE  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  . 

CAIVW  P  JOHNSON  HOFFHEMER  t  JOHNSON  2555  M  ST  ,  NW  #100  WASHMOOI  OC  20037- 

MCHOIAS  nWSON.  BOX  1876  KWA  QTY  lA  52244 

JOINT  MARITMIE  CONGRESS.  4M  N  CAPITOl  ST  WASHINGTON  X  20001 


PRtMARK  CORPORATION - 

SAfEKEtPER  SYSTEMS.  INC .--. 

SAFlOK/COHFUTORtnO  SECUDIIY  SYSTEMS.  MC 

US  MANUfACTURING  COMPANY 

FARMLAND  MOUSTRIES - 

UMVERSITY  OF  KANSAS 


MARY  KAAREN  nLLY   1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  tt  20031 

BEVERLY  E  JONES  2501  M  ST    NW  SUIH  380  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

Do  ~ 

lONES  DAY  REAVB  k  POGUE.  1735  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006.-.— -.._ 

MIMfMlL  T  JONES   1030  15TH  ST  ,  NW  #700  WASHINGTON  X  20000 

THEOOOOE  L  JONES  3081  TEDDY  D«  BATON  ROUGE  LA  70896 

OAWEL  W  KALU2A  815  16TH  STREET  MD  WASHMGTON  K  20006 


AMERICAN  COUNOl  FOR  COMKTITNE  TElKOIMMOtnMS- 

AMERICAN  MMMG  CONGRESS 

SMmoOME  BEOMAN  CORP --. 

0RGANI2ATI0N  OF  PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYEES  Of  USOA. 

COLUMBIA  GAS  SYSTEM  SERVICE  CORP 

COMIUTER  SOENOS  CORP       -.- 

NATIONAl  Cni«NS  COMMUNCATIONS  LOBBY 


HARYANN  M  KASWELL  SUIH  1200  1300  NORTH  17TH  STREET  ARUNCTON  VA  22209 — 

PAIRIOA  L  KATSON.  11215  OAK  LEAF  OR  SRVERSPRING  MO  20901 ___        -;  ^—;;- 

HAYE  SCHOIER  FIERMAN  HAYS  i  HANDUR  1575  I  ST ,  NW  SUITE  1150  WASHMGTON  K  2000S. 

DAVID  A  KEENE,  919  PRINCE  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314      

ROBERT  C  KEENEV   727  N  WASHINGTON  ST  AlEXANWHA  VA  22314 

DONAIDW  KELLER  PO  BOX  3331   HOUSTON  TX  77253      - 

PAUL  J  KELLEY  2727  NORTH  CENTRAL  AVE  PHOENIX  A2  85004 


ll{W>ER  INVEST0«S  LIFE  INSURANO  CO.  120  SOUTH  LASAaE  STREH  CWCAOO  II  60603 -....■,■-- 

EDWARD  E  KENNEY  i  ASSOCIATES  INC,  SUITE  1610  1700  NORTH  M00«  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  272«iL- 

VYTAUTAS  KERBEIK  69  COHAGE  ST  BAR  HAMOR  ME  04609  

PAUL  »  HIEFER  AIEFER  k  MORRISON  1341  G  ST    NW  #602  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

WmiAM  S  MES   ;'50  K  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  

BRIAN  M  IUL8URY  S15  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  ™_™.— 

MARYANN  KILDUFF  923  15TH  ST    N  W  WASHINGTON  X  200O5 

KIlGORf  i  KHGORE   INC   1800  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BIX  DALLAS  TX  7520J j 

Do  — 

lAME  A  KINNEY   #408  1015  18TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  „-•—-;•■■ 

HRKPAIRICK  LXKHART  HILL  CHRISTOPHER  t  PHILLIPS  1900  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20830- 

DONALD  R  KIRTLEY  910  MARMT  ST  WHMH«GTON  M  19899     ...-ZZ!!!..'.™.."- '.SI 

RALPH  W  KITUE   1620  EYE  ST    NW   #700  WASHINGTON  X  20006 -. 

MARK  KlElNMAN  3800  VIA2EY  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20016 . 

KARL  8  KLINGELHOFER  5417  THETFORC  PLACE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22310 _. 

Do  

lOMN  J  KIOCKO  HI   1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  SUITE  1120  WASHINGTON  K  20000.--. 

JAMES  E  KNEAIE   2335  SOUTH  MEADE  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  2m2  

JEFFREY  W  KNIGHT  1045  SANSOME  ST  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94111  - 

«ITH  R  KNOeiOCK.  1920  N  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  — 

ROBERT  L  KNOUS  IR    SUITE  A201  1410  GRANT  STREH  XNVER  CO  80203 — 

PAUl  E  KOHL  JC  PENNY  CO    INC   1301  AVENUE  Of  THE  AMERICAS  NEW  YOMI  W  lOOM -.. 

MMMERS.  FORT  SCHLEFER  i  BOYER  1776  F  ST    NW  WASHINGION  X  20006 

Do  

Do  H 

Do  

JEANNE  P  KOWALSXY.  SUH  500  1821  L  ST   NW  MNSMMGIQN  K  20030 

LAWRENCE  E  KREBER  1015  I8TH  ST    NW  WASHINGION  X  20036  — 

KIHVIT  (  KRMT  101  DUOOMCTON  PlAa  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003 


NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA 

ASHUNO  OIL.  INC  -. 

SISK  FaEY  HULIIN  i  DRIVER  (FOR  M*»  00) — 

FOOD  POllCY  CENTER 

NAinUl  OOUNOl  Of  FARMER  COOPERATWES -.-. 

INSURANCE  ASSN  Of  CONNECTCUI :^-i;«-;ss;- 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  (  STEAMSHIP  OiMS .. 

CONSUMER  BANKERS  ASSN      

LIBERTY  LOBBY 

BRISTOl  MYERS  COMPANY         

HATKINAL  TAX  LIMITATION  COMMITTEE .... 

UNITED  FRESH  FRUIT  i  VEGETABLE  ASSM 

OUINIANA  REFINERY  COMPANT...- ..___..,^ 

U-HAUL  INTL  INC  — - 


50000 
25000 

8.1S535 
60000 

1,50000 
78630 
17500 

6.00000 

■24,69327 
800.00 


5.874  24 
140  00 

3,10000 
62000 


4000 
21251 
48603 
6.44800 
43217 
20941 


2.10000 


84700 


502  82 

3usa 


231IS 


24.693  27 
6395 


397  73 

20.673  25 

1.100  DO 

2.33333 

4.50000 

'MOOOJ 

1.104  88  1 

"slmiN 


8.034  28 
I.IOOOO 
1.04933 


33000 

1000 

612  08 


lOCKHEtD«0«IA  CORPOMHON 

MAS  

AMERICAN  FUR  JNDUSIRY,  INC  FUR  CONSERVATION  INSt  Of  MH 

FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE  -. 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  t  STEAMSHIP  CURKS — 

,  TRANSPORTATBN  INSTITUTE ...._ 

I  MMINEX  US  OIL  CO — 

TEXASGUIF  INC - — 

MERCK  i  CO,  INC  

COlUMeiA  PICTURES  INDUSTRIES  INC        w. 

,  GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA.  MC 

I  HERCULES  INC  .- 

1  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO 


OOIORAM  RIVER  BASIN  SAllNITY  CONTROL  FORUM.. 

ROBERT  P  WILL  

E  I  OU  PONT  K  NEMOURS  4  00 .- 

IflOIHEED  CORPORATION , 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  EARTH 

AMERICAN  MMMG  CONGRESS 

COlOmOO  SN  COUNTRY  USA 

IITH  CONG  D6T  FOR  PN&LIFE  ACTIVITIES.. 

AKX  MAMNE  CORP 

COMMmU  FOR  IITU  XI  VESSEL  FINANCING.. 


NEH  B  KRUGMAN  SWH  320  1050  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

JAMES  S  KR2YMWSKI,  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  X  20036   

JEFFREY  WJR2WEII.  HIU  BETTS  1  NASH  1220  19TH  ST    NW  #302  WASHINGION  X  20036.. 

JAMES  M  KUS2AJ  SUITE  7M  SOUTH  1800  M  STREH  NW  WASHINGION  K  2003^ 

PETER*  LAFEN  530  7TH  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003    

LAKE  CARRIERS  ASSN,  315  ROCKEFELLER  BLK  CLEVELAND  OH  44113 — - 


CROWIEY  MARITIME  CORP  AND  SUBSIDIARIES -.._ 

INGRAM  CORPORATION 

GTE  SPRINT  COMMUNCATONS  CORP — .. 

CONfERENCE  Of  STATE  BANK  SUPERVISORS 

OTY  OF  ST  PETERSBURG  OfFCE  Of  INTERGOVERNMENIAl  REIATOIS.. 

fAMRY  HEALTH  PROGRAM.  INC 

NAIWNAl  COUNCIL  Of  FARMER  COOPERATIVES -. 

MARRIOn  CORPORAIBN     

DOW  CHEMOl  USA     —-. 

EMENDS  Of  THE  EACIH 


4.80000 
20000 
1.10000 
3.00000; 
1.2UO0  I 


2.7SI0J 


5,773  50 


39000 


2.25000 


mat 

mm' 


30.72000 


12.00000 
2.11700 

....„...--- 


1.10000 

42112 

21.824  92 

21.647  48 


800  59 


3685 

39li94 

7» 

144717 


23000 

■»2ii 


2.00300 
173.00 
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Otganualno  a  Individual  filing 

Einployef/Ocnl 

Rccopts 

EqimdituiK 

DAVID  F  LAMBERT  III,  311  FIRST  STREET,  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

NATIONAL  ASSN  W  INSURANCE  BROKERS 

REBECCA  F  LAMBERT.  813  MARYUND  AVENUE.  NE  WASHINGTON  X  20002 

WNE  4  MinENDORF,  1750  K  STREET.  NW,  #1200  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

CBS,  INC 

GHK  COMPANIES 

300.00 

2.192.31 

35.923.59 

1.12500 

1800 
22313 

Do ._..-_ 

INDEPENDENT  GAS  PRODUCERS' COMM 

2242  21 

WAYNE  R  lAPIERRE  JR  .  1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20O36 „ 

NATWNAL  RIFLE  ASSN  OF  AMER 

35000 

MICHAEL  LASHBROOK,  1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _ 

NATWNAl  RIFLE  ASSN  X  AMER „. 

LATHAM,  WATRINS  t  HILLS,  SUITE  1200  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 - 

HENRY  1  LAWRENCE,  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGION  X  20006 

DRIFTWOOD  DAIRY 

AMERICAN  INST  X  ARCHITEaS - 

7750 

2.S00.00 

lUSOOO 

2,40360 

IGOJO 

71.56 

LECHNER  t  BUTSAVAGE   PC,  3101  SOUTH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

NATWNAl  ASSN  X  POLICE  ORGANIZATIONS 

9J7647 

DAVID  A  LEff   444  NORTH  CAPITOL  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

JOINT  MARITIME  CONGRESS 

DONNA  LENHOFF,  SUITE  400  2000  P  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _ 

WOMEN'S  LEGAL  DEFENSE  FUND 

LEVA  HAWES  SYMINGTON  MARTIN  i  OPPENHEIMER,  SUITE  1001  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

COMMERZBANK  AG 

Do 

GENERAL  CABLE  CORPORATION _ 

Do 

MORRIS  1  LEVIN   1050  17TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036                     - 

UNWN  INVESTMENT  GMBH „ 

ASSOOATWN  X  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

DENTAL  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES,  INC 

INttPENXNT  INSURANQ  AGENTS  W  AMERKA,  MC 

ST  LOUIS  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSN 

MANUFAaURERS  HANOVER  CORP „ _. 

NATIONAL  BANK  W  DETROIT 

2.S00.00 

16,15390 
95600 
50000 
400.00 

4'.646',5d' 

7.03150 

1.386  50 

412.50 

JAMES  F  LEW.  5301  TRENHOLM  ROAD  COLUMBIA  SC  29260 _ „.. 

ROGER  N  LEVY.  600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE,  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

LEWIS  «  RICE,  SUITE  1400  611  OLIVE  ST  ST  LOUIS  MO  63101 _ 

STUART  A  LEWIS,  SUITE  300  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGION  X  20006 

Do _ 

61322 

JUDITH  LICHTMAN,  SUITE  400  2000  P  SIREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

LILLICK  MCHOSE  I  CHARLES.  21  DUPONT  CIRUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

WOMEN'S  LEGAL  XFENSE  FUND _.,- „ _ _ 

JOHNSON  SCANSTAR 

;'5j'37 

Do 

KAISER  STEEL  CORP 

268  72 

Do : -.- 

PAOf  IC  MARmME  ASSOOAHON , 

PAOFK  WESTBOUND  CONfERENa                                ' 

10603 

Do : 

.      9660 

LINTON.  MIEIDS  REISLER  J  COTTONE,  LTD,  SUITE  20O  1015  18TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

AMBASSADOR  BRIDGE  CO 

JANia  C  LIPSEN  900  17THST    NW  #504  WASHINGTON  K  20006                                                          -.    . 

COUNSELORS  FOR  MANAGEMENT,  INC  (FOR  iNKPENXNI  ZINC  AUOYERS  ASSN) .. 
AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS 



ROBERT  W  LONG,  1920  N  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _ 

— ■'* 

CHARLES  M  LOVELESS  1625  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

AMERCAN  FED  OF  STATE,  COUNTY  I  MUNIOPAL  EMPIOYEES.      „ 

TRANSPORTATION  INSTITUTE „ 

OBA^iEIGY  CORP „ „ 

(.742.02 
5.00000 

4.409  X 
1.65000 
2.545,00 
4.16000 
2.760.00 

30690 

POER  J  LXIANO.  923  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

WILLIAM  I  LYONS,  SUITE  700  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 — 

12.00 
354400 

SAMUEL  A  MABRY.  1800  K  SI.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

HERCULES  INC „ „ 

100800 

RUSSELL  MACaEERY.  1343  L  ST .  NW  WASHINGION  X  20OO5 - 

NATIONAL  TIRE  DEALERS  i  RETREAHRS  ASSN 

4500 

MICHAEL  MAHMSIAN.  1514  17TH  STREET,  NW,  #306  WASHINGION  X  20009 

ARMAND  G  MANSON,  1090  VERMONT  AVE  N  W  SIE  1100  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

ARMENIAN  NATWNAl  COMMITTEE _ - 

BELL  AEROSPAO  TEXTRON „ 

1.07726 

JOHN  V  MARANEY  324  EAST  CAPITOL  ST ,  NE  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

NATWNAl  STAR  RX1E  MAIL  CARRIERS'  ASSN. 

R,  V  MARIANI.  815  16TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - 

BROTHERHOOD  X  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  i  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS 

1.10000 
3.044.00 

1 10000 

PATROA  MARREY,  SUITE  505  1899  I  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

UNITED  DISTRIBUTION  COMPANIES 

105  OO 

CHALMERS  H  MAROUIS,  3430  BWIR  RD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22041 

AGENCY  FOR  INSTRUCIBNAl  TEIEVISWN - 

Do 

CHILDREN'S  TELEVISION  WORKSHOP _ 

BROTHERHOOD  W  RAILWAY.  AIRLINE  i  STEAMSHIP  CURKS 

JOHN  W  MAHHEWS,  815  16TH  SIREO,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

110000 

ROBERT  A  MAHHEWS  700  NORTH  FAIRFAX  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 - 

RAILWAY  PRXRESS  INST 

937  50 
1.10000 
18.846.17 

GILBERT  MAnOX,  815  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY,  AIRLINE  4  STEAMSHIP  CIERKS 

1 10000 

ARNOLD  MAYER   1775  R  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006                     

UNITED  FOOD  &  COMMERCIAL  WORKERS  INTL  UNION 

537 17 

MAYER,  BROWN  S  PIAH,  888  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

TRANSCANADA  PIPELINES  LTD 

DOUGLAS  E  McAllister  1920  n  si  nw  Washington  k  20036   

AMERWAN  MINING  CONGRESS 

30  00 

3.'6oo'.bo' 

300 

JOHN  A  McCAHILL.  1250  CONNEaCUI  AVE,  NW  WASHINGION  X  20036 „ _ 

US  XYMPIC  COMMITTEE _ _. 

MIIIFR  I  SCHROEMR  MUNICIPALS,  MC - _. 

TRANSAMERICA  CORPORATION          „„ 

UW  offices  Of  R  t  McCANXESS.  1707  H  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 „ - 

Do 

1.00000 

Do 

TRANSAMERKA  INTERWAY  CORP _ _ 

TRANSAMERICA^JCOKNIAL  INSURANCE  CORP 

7.500.00 
40.000.00 

iMw 

2.20000 
1.00000 
7.19654 
9.18360 
1.10000 
325.00 

mm 

187  50 
13.17904 

1.200.00 
10.30074 
12.277.00 

1.10000 

187500 

Do 

458500 

CATHY  McCHAREN.  499  S  CAPITOL  STREET,  SW  #  411  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

ROSE  McCULLOUGH,  421  SOUTH  9TH  STREET.  #210  LINCOLN  NB  68508 

E  I  Mcdonald.  ei5  16th  si  .  nw  Washington  x  20006 

UNITED  EGG  PRODUCERS 

SIERRA  aUB - 

BROTHERHOOD  9  RAILWAY,  AIRLINE  i  STEAMSHIP  CIERKS 

NATWNAl  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  ASSN 

'2.'5964'5 

220000 

PAIRKIA  G  McGINNIS,  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  STREET,  NW  WASHINGION  X  20007 

2500 

ROBERT  MdNTYRE,  ROOM  200  2020  R  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

OIIZENS  FOR  TAX  JUSTICE 

AMERICAN  FED  X  TEAOIERS 

BROTHERHOOD  W  RAILWAY.  AIRLINE  i  STEAMSHIP  CURKS „ 

AMERCAN  ASSN  W  OlOP  INSURERS 

CHICAGO  BOARD  X  TRADE „ .-. 

UAF  TOBACCO  EXPORTERS  ASSN 

UNITED  EGG  PROOUORS _ 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES - - 

UNITED  ACTION  FOR  ANIMALS  INC             

PHIL  A  McKEANEY,  11  DUPONT  ORCLE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

10500 

ELDEN  C  McREEN,  815  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGION  X  20006 

110000 

MICHAEL  R  McLEOO.  BARNEH  i  ALAGIA  1000  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007 

Do 

Do - 

Do 

JANE  PIERSON  McMICHAEL   1325  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

214X60 

lOSEPH  F  MEADOW,  7100  BALTIMORE  AVENUE  COLLEGE  PARK  MO  20740 

NANINE  MEWLEJOHN   1625  L  ST    NW  WASHINCTON  X  20036                 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  STATE,  COUNTY  «  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES ; 

NATIONAL  RURAI  LETTER  CARRIERS'  ASSN 

104  75 

CHARLES  L  MERIN,  1750  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE,  NW,  WASHINGION  X  20006 

92400 

CLAUDE  W  MERLO,  815  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

BROTHERHOOD  X  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  &  STEAMSHIP  aERKS 

1.10000 

ORREN  MERRIN.  701  WASHINGTON  BUILDING  15IH  STREET  AND  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

PORIFOLW  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  CAYMAN  TURTLE  FARM  LTD 

HAROLD  E   MISIROW  21  DUPONT  CIRCLE  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20036  . 

ULLICK,  MCHOSE  &  CHARLES  (FOR  FOSS  LAUNCH  i  TUG  COMPANY.  FOSS  ALASKA 

LINE), 
WESTERN  PIONEER  INC   

2.854  50 

594.00 
2.59500 

"iaw 

Do , 

PAUL  J  MKNINI  SR    815  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  X  20006 

AMALGAMATTD  CLOTHING  *  TEXTILE  WORKERS  UNWN 

CHASE  MANHAHAN  BANK,  NA „ _.„ 

NATIONAL  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  ASSN 

SHARON  MIHNOVETS  2809  S  JOYCE  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 - 

DAVID  H  MILUR.  900  i7IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - 

JOHN  B  MONAHAN  JR    1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

937 

JOHN  C  MONSUL.  923  RIVA  RIXE  DRIVE  GREAT  FALLS  VA  22066 

FRANCIS  B  MOORE.  3003  BUnSRFlELO  ROAD  OAR  BROOK  IL  60521     

WASTE  MANAGEMENT.  INC 

4.000.00 
900.00 

i.zzz::3 

87500 

9159  08 

10  00 

10000 

-2.Mi.»' 

30.000  OC 
3.00000 

1,10000 

imm 

lUS) 

MORAL  MAJORITY.  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  STREET.  SW  #101  WASHINGTON  X  20003. 

MORALITY  IN  MEDIA  INC.  475  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE  SUITE  239  NEW  YORK  NY  10115 

S   JOYCE  MORGAN.  1920  N  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 -. 

JOHN  MORGAN,  1925  R  ST ,  NW  WASHINGION  X  20006  „..., 

GERALD  D  MORRIS,  11  DUPONT  aRttE  WASHINGTON  X  20036 — 

LYLE  J  MORRIS.  2000  P  ST  .  NW,  #305  WASHINGION  X  2O036 „ _. „ 

Do _ 

SOL  MOSHER,  1660  L  SI    NW  #215  WASHINGTON  X  20036 ; „ 

AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS 

COMMUNICATIONS  WORKERS  X  AMERICA 

AMERCAN  FED  X  TEACHERS 

FORESKHT,  INC  (FOR  CONSORTIUM  X  SOOAL  SOENtt  ASSNS) ...... 

FORESBHI,  INC  (FOR  SOOEIY  FOR  AMERCAN  ARCHAEXOCV) _ 

CROWN  ZELLERBACH  CORPORATION                         „ 

1        mi 

16200 

MOSS,  McGEE  t  BELLMON  122  C  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 _. 

MOIORCYaE  INDUSTRY  COUNOL,  INC  1235  JEFF  DAVIS  HWY  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

MUXE  ROSE  GUTHRIE  ALEXANDER  i  FERNDON  2121  R  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 _ -. 

JAMES  MULAR,  815  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

RKXARDI  MULLER.  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

NATIONAL  BANKERS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION  FOUNDAIION.  INC  „ „.•„..„ 

NATWNAl  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  t  FINANCE  CORP ._ 

BASIN  ELECTRIC  POWER  COOPERATIVE -..•-.„.        " 

BROIHERHXO  OF  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  &  STEAMSHIP  CURKS.....; .;. -..-. 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION                                   .          _ „.   . 

1,10000 
10500 

KEITH  MURPHY.  KEMP,  RLEIN  ENDELMEN  t.  BEER  1320  19TH  STREET,  NW  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

MAN  TRUCK  «  BUS  CORP : .— .,...'. 

MURRAY  t  SCHEER,  SUITE  695  2550  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

FREEPORI  MINERALS  CO  ; ._. , ... 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS  INC           .              *             - 



ROSEMARY  GRIFFIN  MURRAY  SUITE  901  1660  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ROBERT  1  MUTH   120  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10271 

PAUL  )  MYER   1150  17IH  SI,  NW   IIIH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  X  20O36 

ASARCO  MC _.._ : 

AMERICAN  BROADCASTING  CO  INC -— ..— 

600.00 

AUN  Y  NAFTALIN,  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGION  X  20036 „ 

BERNARD  NASH.  1015  18TH  ST,  NW  SUITE  408  WASHINGTON  X  20036 - - ; 

KOIEEN  8  NAFTALIN  (FOR  TELEPHONE  t  DATA  SYSTEMS.  MC)- ; 

HNERAL  ELECTRIC  CO . 

noir 

500 

Do _ 

Do 

MERCR  &  CO.  INC 

IMCMC. -..-.. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  FOR  HUMANE  LEGISLATION  INC  PO  BOX  11675  ST  PETERSBURG  FL  33733              .       

2  34'            31903 

NATNNAL  ASSN  OF  AIR  TRAFFIC  SPECIALISTS  SUITE  415  WHEATON  PLA2A  NORTH  WHEATON  MD  20902  . 

' 

547099             40^75 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  CATALX  SHOWROOM  MERCHANDISERS,  276  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10021 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  US,  15TH  i  M  SIS    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

NAIKJNAL  ASSN  OF  INSURANCE  BROKERS,  INC,  SUITE  700  311  FIRST  STREET.  NW  WASHINGION  X  20001 

NAIWNAl  ASSN  X  LEHER  CARRIERS.  100  INDIANA  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

NATIONAL  ASSN  X  MARGARINE  MFGRS,  SUITE  10244  1625  1  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

NATIONAL  ASSN  W  RAILROAD  PASSENGERS  417  NEW  JERSEY  AVE    SE  WASHINGION  X  20003 

; ■ - ■■ -■•  - 

iiMii' 

~2i;7.4Sg'67 

ilbsiob' 

2.65300 

iimvi 

"' "  r72:248'96 
'3026771 

NATIONAL  ASSN  W  REALTORS.  777  14TH  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005        

59  920  38 

NATKMAL  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES   1533  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

3C7100 

NAIWNAl  CITIZENS  COMMUNICATIONS  LOBBY,  PO  BOX  1876  IOWA  CITY  lA  52244 

NAIWNAl  CLEAN  AIR  COALIIKJN,  INC.  530  HH  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 - 

45.29600 

36.97248 

1556 
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ftfaNiMi  or  M«dul  F*ii| 


imtftn'Omi 


mSm  Si  w » His  iiFi  MKNOMfNT  INC  suiu  400  mi  t  ST  m  #«SH2Ciai  oc  ?00M — 

MnoM  raSuiSrv  «ctio».  Fowwnw  *c  ?ioi  i  stirei  nw  sum  90*  «iASM!NGTat  oc  ?fl03) - 

NATIOMl  CnWCl  OF  (Um»  aX«RATIVtS   1100  HMSWHUStnS  »«    N*  WASHlUGIOtl  K  2W3t -. 

MTIOMl  EOUCATIOIt  «SSII  IMl  16tM  SI    »!*  l»«Sl«lGTON  X  ?0036  ...  --r-i^asy 

mom  F«ii»  pimSIc  i  ifiwouoivt  «aith  «ssii  mc  mo  vfhimi  ««*»  nw  #i?io  mamam 
or  7000^ 

HATOIWl  FFDJMIOI  Of  COMIIWrTY  DJVflOPIUW  CKDII  UNKXIS  J"  SIXTH  ST«(I  BTOOM«N  N»  11715        

MTHMl  FfOtMIO.  Of  MnStD  PWCTCAl  mm%  PO  W«  1103«DU«MII  NC  i^m  ..-.- 

MTOMl  mOUSTIMl  TlttWF>OIIT»TION  lEJ«Ut  SUITt  410  1090  VtWWIT  A«    HH  *ASH«GIOft  K  20005 

MTIOMl  «WSI>«J<»  *SSII  sum  400  16?'  «  ST    N*  WASHIIIGIOII  X  2000«  

killTMU  ORCMIIMTION  FOR  WOiKN  425  '.]TH  ST    NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20004  

MIWMl  BfU  ASSOOAIWI  Of  MIM1CA  1600  HHOOt  SUU*  »Vf    <m  IJWWFKTOflOC  20036  „...- 

MIOHl  «U««l  mSSIc  OOFHITOI  1016  16IH  SIKfT  m  »K  •ASWtlGTOd  DC  20036  

MnoMi  SjK  urnij  c«wib  assn  sum  i?04  \m  pipinsyivafm  »«  »m  wASFwicToti  a  20oo*..„ „ 

MnONM  TOW  ASSOOATON  ItiC    120  AEHTUCM  AVF   IFXHICTO*  «»  40M2  — 

MTOUl  lUHW*  FfDfRATIOfI   IIJ19  SU«tT  HHIS  HO  WSIOtl  »A  2?M0  ,.,,^^i-  iki;-  — 

MnOMl  •AlTn  WSOUHCFS  ASSH  SUtTl  1202  955  L  (KFAHI  F\WA  W«TM  9*  WASHMetON  BC  HU* _ 

MIUDAl  GAS  SUPf\»  ASSH    1730  HHOM  SUWO  AVt    N*  *AS»llllCIOIt  DC  20036 .. 

C  B  UttL*  W    PO  BOX829RAl[lCMIC2'602  _  — - — 

CAMXWB  NflSON  #2l«TMf\tlO»    SUm  500  BIRIWIGHAII  V  35209. 

t  COlEnt  ^ISOII  SUITE  540  1401  COWOMTE  D«M  l»O0VE«  HO  20'ti . 

mntxM  N  insein  loo  mowm  avenue  *•  «»ASHiiiGiaN  dc  20001 , — __ 

ROefRTB  Nf«lE   311  ISISI    N*  •ASWNCrON  X  20001  ^. ■ 

W«  rOM  SHWWC  ASSN  so  BNOAO  ST«ET   IJTH  Fl  N{*  im  NY  10004 _—. 

mm  »mT\  Nt«wouiD  1:2  c  si«£i  m  nn  mutmm  x  ?oooi 

N  F  NCHOUS  69  CANNON  STREET  lONOON  E  C4  ENGLAND  - 

Nl  MUSTWES  INC   i:.iO  AVEIHUE  Of  THE  AMERICAS  NEW  »0W  N»  10020  .. 

NOWWflT  WIIERS  FEDERATION  2^33  »  STREET  NW   (»405  "I^SmiaWKimt 

aiffOHOR  NaUlW  I/SORHOOE  ISUNOAVE   NW  tSlO  WASWNCIONCIC  2003«_^^  

NOSSAMN  aiTMNIR  ma  l  EIIiOTT  lUO  19IH  SI   m  #600  WASMWCION  K  20036 - 

Do  -.- 

Do  ™_— ~ 

Do  

Do  

Do  — — 

Do  ^ — ■ 

Dc  -J^ 

MfKNO V  OB«N  wou SI  N«" #MbS«ii«raiiK s^^  

OCQNNO*  *  HANHAII.  1919  PENNSHVANI*  AVE    NK.  *I00  KAStWIGTOII  OC  20006 .. 

lEIWI  OOttOY   1600  RMOOE  SUNO  AVENUE  NW  «»»SM»«TON  X  20036  - ~ 

OmvtNY  1  «««S  1100  II  ST    N*  HMSHINGION  X  20036  ^      

MWI F  ONlAl  PC    600  NEW  HAMPSWIlt  AVENUE  NW.  #952  l«»SMINGTON  0C2003;  ,- 

ONUL  ANO  HAASE  PC   SUITE  1110  1333  N(W  MAUfSHIK  AVt.  M  IWSMMCTOII  K  nOX 

Do  ■— 

MADY  E  OAAES   ISOO  «  ST    NW  IKASHINCTOIt  X  20006 ~_ . 

N(ILH  Of  FEN  U30IIST    NW  «IASH»IGION  X  20O36 

CtllAlDl  aSON  200  S  6IH  ST  IHNNtAPaiS  UN  55402   .._ _ - 

CHA«iS  I  OliASIN  110  IIIH  ST    N*  WASHINCTOfl  X  2fl«ll T-VTi-TTriiriif iij-^i Miiiji^ -ainig iri> 

ORGANUATKM  Of  PWfESSWlAl  EWIOVEES  Of  USOA  R«l  14U  S.  lUUIC  ItS  HPT  OF  HOBUm  mitmOm 
X  20250 

ElVMAi  0«l*   1701  PJNNSYIVAWA  AVENUE  NW  iNASHINCTON  X  20006  

I  F  OTmO  !15  16TH  STREET  NW  INASHINGTON  X  20006  - 

ouTOOOR  nm»  ittifrnw  institute  suite  'oo  i90i  l  st  nw  Washington  x  a)036 

OVtRSWS  EDUCATION  ASSOOATON   1201  16IM  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  200J6 

)  AILEN  (MRION  1920  N  ST  NW  SUITE  300  WASHIWION  X  20006  , 

WHLIW  H  OWENS  III    sum  1002  HOI  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

WIHERMI  ANN  02ER  2000  P  STREET  NW  #300  WASHINGTON  X  20036 „ 

ANTHONY  PAOIllA  815  HTH  STKET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  - 

WULIAM  STEVEN  PAIEOS.  PO  SOI  57464.0466  WASHINGTON  X  20037        ..„.:_^;j;;;;~;^..^..ivv;^ 

Ctma  MU.  PANAW  WE8SIW  6  CMAIWERLAIN  ".74'  PENNSYIVANIA  AVt .  M  WSNNOai  K  2M0i - 

lUOY  E  PA«   1533  NEW  HAHPSHWE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036    - 

MMRIY  C  PAII«R  1325  KASSACHUSEnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  2000S 

SAM  lYNN  PA«MR  1319  F  ST  ,  NW  SWTE  300  WASHtNCTON  X  20004 

(WMXNCt  H  p«ms  1100  M  siRtn.  m  Washington  x  20080 

W«.UAM  H  PATTERSON  777  14rH  SI.  NW  WASHINGTOII  X  20005 ~ ~ 

PAW  WEISS  RlfKINO  WHAIHON  i  GAHIBON  345  PARK  AVE  NEW  YORR  NY  10154 

PEJI800Y  lAMOERI  i  "lEYtRS  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

Oo  

FRANK  PECDUU  5201  AUTH  WAY  CA«N>  SPRINGS  MO  20746  

PENSION  RIGHTS  CENTER   1346  CONNEaOJT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

PEPPER  i  C0IW2IN1   1776  »  ST    NW  WASHINCTON  X  20006     

PEPPER  HAWITON  i  SCHEfT2   1777  F  STREO  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

EDMUND  I  PfRRET  II     1400  >  STREET.  NW  WASHINCTON  K  20005 


HNEFOAl  MANAGEMENT  CORP  OF  AMERICA. 
MTROPOIITAN  PROPERTIES  INC 

AMERICAN  SUBCONTRACTORS  ASSN 

NATOIAl  ASSN  OF  lEHER  CARRIERS 

MTIONAl  RESTAURANT  ASSN        


MKRKAN  OSIEOfAIMC  ASSN  

UWON  CHAM8U  Of  COMMUQ  AND  MOUSIM^ 


74262 
33.60600 
60.271  00 
22.11590 
11.157  65 
(2.42600 


2.00000 
lO.OOOOO 
116.31300 


164.17400 

18  596  82 

7  14000 

28.95500 


1.79000 
2.37619000 


IJUOO 
7.13216 


OKWT  UMON  Wn  ASSM.  K  . 
ACTNA  llfE  (  CASUAlTY  ..._ 
BUHmCION  NORTHERN  INC.. 


CAllfORttIA  STUDENT  LOAN  FIIME  GOV 

COOK  INIEI  REGION.  INC 

DMOENO  SUPPORT  GROUP    

GINIRAl  ELECTRIC  CO • 

NdOIETICS  INC  .,..-,™-™ 

MSUIIANCE  ASSOCIATION  Of  CONNECTOJi"' 

NfW  ron  UfE  MSURANCt  O0MI>ANY      

TRUST  FOR  PUeie  UNOS  ^.^.-^ — 

HTERNAIIONAl  TELEPHONE  6  TELEGiMrHjaMMiai... 

DMAICAN  BROADCASTING  CORP    

MTOtAL  RIFLE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA  ...„ _ 

WilNER  COMMUNICATIONS  INC    

NATIONAl  REA  TELEPHONE  ASSN    

MNNIOn  CORPORAIOI  . — . 

MASSACHUSETTS  G£NERAl  HOSPITAL _. 

HIRCUIES  INC 

OKCT  SILIING  ASSOOAIION ^ 

PIUS8WK  COMPANY  _... 

HANOGUN  CONTROL  INC 


i.ioeoo 

11.16661 


30000 
40000 
480  00 


(JlWdlfWCI 


4.400  75 

8.602  00 
24.754  00 

5.92635 
18.857  65 

2.150N 


2.00000 
9.94150 
5.94511 
1.29393 


111.537  00 
14.16122 
16.45000 
28.95500 


10.79500 
(7U3iU 


304  75 
6JIOO0O 


imtt 


TOM 
4.00000 

562  50 


IJISOO 

moo 


OTTY  OH  COMPAMY - 

•MmcRHoao  or  mum.  mm  i 


CUK.. 


AMEKAN  MINING  CONGRESS — - 

AMERICAN  KNTAl  ASSN  „ 

US  STUDENT  ASSN  :^.— 

SROIHERHOOO  OF  RAILWAY  AMIME  t  STtAMSMP  OEMS.... 


EOWNH)  B  PEHRSEN  Sum  700  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WDSHWRM  K  20136.. 

A  HAMUD  PETERSON  715  CARGK.L  BIX  MRINtAPOllS  MN  55402 

BDMII I  PETTY  sum  702  1901  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 -^-^  —  —  "■- 

MBORAH  M  PHILLIPS  SUITE  320  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVt    NW  WASHUCnM  K  20036.. 

P«RSON  BALL  i  DOWO  1200  18TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  

Od 


k- 
■»„. 
Dr.. 
Oi.. 
Ot 


PIPER  6  WMUrr  IK  ISTH  SIRKT  NW  flfTH  FLOOR  WHSHBCn*  X  20006 

RONALD  L  PUn  499  S  CAPITOL  STREET   #501  WASHtNCTON  X  20003  

NANCY  PflUKOfF   2000  P  STREET  NW  #400  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

MKHAEl  A  PaiNG   1920  N  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036         

POWEU  GOLDSTEIN  FRA2ER  (  MURPHY  Sum  1050  UIO  VERMONT  AM.  M*  WASMMGTON  K  20005... 

lANET  POWER   1620  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  

PRAIHfR  SEEGER  DOOlimf  (  FARMER  1101  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 -.. 

WILLIAM  B  PRENOERGASI  6215  AELLOGG  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22101  .^^^ — 

WDOORUfF  M  PHQ.  840  WASHINGTON  BLOG  15TH  ST  t  NEW  YORK  AVE  WASHMCION  K  2flOOS  — 

EAM.  PWCTOR.  561  2  SHELBY  AVENUE  PAINESVILIE  OH  440"  

PMMtCT  MMSORY  GROUP  1029  VERMONT  AVE    NW  SUITE  860  WASHINGTON  X  20005 - 

PlOna  THE  RMOQNT  INC    451  SOUTH  INDIANA  STREET  MOORiSMUi  M  46151 .-- 

aUMIANA  IWMRY  COMPANY  PO  BOX  3331  HOUSTON  TX  77001 ~- 

'    1 1 IMON.  90O  17TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006    

to ™_ -■ 

Itl ; 

Di- ~— - 

te 


RTAIL  BAKERS  ASSN 

NATIONAl  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES. 

AMERICAN  FED  Of  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES        .. 

HXm  RESEARCH  i  ACTION  CINIU 

OMSHMGTON  GAS  LIGHT  CO 

QNERAL  ELECTRK  CO      

NCC  EUCTRONICS  USA.  INC  

MORGAN  RNIf  E  CO  — - 

HATIONAl  MASS  RETAILING  INSTITuitZI -. 

SIAfAiltRS  INTERNATIONAL  UNION... 


41101 
IjHOOO 

i'mM 

I.S3120 


5.526  15 
1.00000 


12.73053 

13.304  90 

7.398  78 

63261 

80000 


10000 

idoN 


10000 

"6436 


1.52500 
427  50 
1.00000 
2.75004 
1.10000 

Moo 

11.43300 
8.614  83 


367  84 

22000 

1.966  50 


SOUTHERN  SATEllU  SYSTEMS  INC - .™..... 

GUNMIM  TRUST  (FOR  TRUSTEE  FOR  PEW  MEMORVM.  TRUST) . 

AIKRCAN  PSYCHIATRIC  ASSN  -. 

GULF  OH  CORP  - 

NATIONAL  RE  A  TELEPHONE  ASSN   

MTIRNATIONAL  ASSN  OF  DRILLING  CONTMCTOB _ 

UNERAL  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATOI 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  Of  PEDIATRICS 

ASPEN  SYSTEMS  CORPORATION 

COMMUWTY  PSYCHIATRIC  CtWlRS- , 

OAY  TRUST  

DUN  (  BRAOSTRtfl  CORP   ,~~ 

OENENTECH  

RlfECTXXJS  DGIASES  SXIETY  OF  AMERICA — 

MTIONAl  ASSN  Of  CASUALTY  i  SURETY  AGMS ...- — 

MTIONAl  MUSIC  PUBLISHERS  ASSN 

SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSN       

(ANKERS  LEASING  CORP  i  AFFILIAIISi  EI  «. 

8N.L  HECHT  6  ASSOCIATES  INC   

WOMENS  LEGAL  KFENSE  FUND 

AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS     - 

MARYLAND  SAV1NGSSHARE  INSURAIO  OOIP. 

VGA  USA  INC 

BANKIR'S  ASSN  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAO( . 

TOBACCO  WSTITUn 

CSX  CORPORATION 

IME  COUNTY  VETERANS  SERVKiS..... 


01... 

at.. 


72000 
3.000.00 


i.7t3n 


1.SO0OO 


7.00000 
6.010.04 

\.m.n 

4.4S2JI 


s.ooooo 

3.031  12 
3.28200 
4.31500 
2.75000 
225.00 
3.500.00 


10,00000 
6.00000 
3.00000 


AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  00 

OfCHTlLCORP ~ 

CURTSS-WRIGHT  CORP 

GOVERNMENT  Of  BERMUDA 

GULF  OIL  CORP 

MINNAl  BULK  CARRIERS  INC 

R  J  REYWXDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY^ 

RJ  REYNOLDS  INDUSTRIES,  MC 

SEA  LAND  INDUSTRIES,  INC , 


IJIOOOO 
22.500.00 
I6j7$.00 
3MO.0O 
4.00000 
4.900.00 
12.000.00 

20J00.00 


1.07441 

1.704  90 

20000 

52500 

62000 

2300 


1.10000 


7200 

18662 


1.33651 


1200 
1740 
601.57 


002  50 

i"4i3B 
6075 


22.90 


25000 
75040 
49704 


273.00 
161.33 


3000 
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1557 

Orgmzation  of  Imtviduil  Filing 

trnployn/Qcot 

Receipls 

Ewndrtures 

Do 

SECURITY  PACIFIC  LEASING  CORPORATION _ 

Do „ 

SECURITY  PACIFIC  NATL  BANK  

Do 

STIMSON  LUMBER  CO  i  Mil  If  R  REDWOOD  CO 

3.000.00 

3Ji06'76" 

1.000.00 
2.32000 
907688 

RAILWAY  PROGRESS  INST.  700  NORTH  FAIRFAX  SI  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 _ „ _ 

ELIZABETH  RAIS8ECK.  530  7TH  ST.  St  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  EARTH 

TIM  RANSOELL.  FRANCIS  i  McGINNIS  ASSOCIATES.  INC  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  STREET.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20007 

NATKINAI  PASSfNGER  TRAfFIC  ASSXIAIION 

3500 

ROBERT  A  RAP02A.  SUITE  8G  1016  16TH  STREET.  MW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

CAMPAIGN  FOR  COMMUNITY  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Do    

NATIONAL  RURAL  HOUSING  COALITION 

RECORDING  INDUSTRY  ASSN  Of  AMER.  INC.  888  SfVtNIH  AVtNUt.  9TH  FL  NEW  YORK  NY  10106 

6.47116 
530.00 
1,80000 
1,50000 
24,65000 
1.85000 

647116 

ROBERT  E  REDOING.  425  13TH  STREET  NW  SUm  915  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

SHIPPERS  NjiliONAL'  FRtiGHT  CLAIM 

25900 

lOSEPH  M  REES,  444  NORTH  CAPITX  STRER,  #711  WASHINGTON  K  20001 _ 

KEEFt  COMPANY  (FOR  CORDAGE  IMSimilE) 

42  70 

MLTA  DENTAL  PLANS  ASSOOATION 

2612 

REID  8  PRIEST.  1111  19TH  STREET.  MW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _ 

B  AITMAN  &  CO  _ „. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO „_ 

187153 

Do „ 

47(2 

Do „ 

FRED  I  FRANZIA  JOHN  G  FRANZIA  &  JOSEPH  S  FRAN2IA..._ „ _... 

Do :. 

Do 

KAMEHAMtH  SCHOOLS/BERNICE  P  BISHOP  ESTATE _ „. 

VELO-BIND,  INC 

10,650,00 

15.930.27 

RENEWABLE  FUELS  ASSOCIATION.  499  S  CAPITOL  STREH.  SW  #  420  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

SARAH  M  RENFROE   1995  TREMAINSVILLE  ROAD  TOLEM  OH  43613 „_ 

BENCHMARK  TECHNOLOGIES  CORP  „ _   . 

62.340.21 

596.00 

1.715.82 

io.oo6o2 

4.82499 

(.(35i3 
414  24 

RESERVE  OfFtttRS  ASSN  Of  THE  US   1  CONSTITUTION  AVE ,  m.  WASHINGTOII  X  20002 _ 

22 14( 15 

MARY  ANNE  REYNOLDS  8111  GATEHOUSE  ROAD  FAILS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILt  ASSN ._ 

COALITION  FOR  LtGAL  SERVKES  INC  . 

ROBERT  )  RHUDY   1625  K  STREET  NW  #908  WASHRICTON  X  20006      

1194  27 

GRACE  ELLEN  RICE  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

AMERICAN  FARM  BURfAU  FED 

ALASM  LUMBER  &  PULP,  INC _ 

33M 

RICHARD  RICHARDS.  BLISS  CRAFT  &  RICHARDS  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  STREH.  NW,  6TH  FL  WASHINGTON  K  20007... 

Do 

SIKORSKY  AIRCRAFT    _ 

GEORGIA  POWfR  CO .-. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY.  AMUNE  t  STEAMSHIP  CURKS 

INTERNATIONAL  TtLtPHONt  1  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION 

1,20000 
16.21200 
2.20000 
1.800,00 

3410 

JOHN  G  RICHARDSON  2774  NORTH  HILLS  DRIVE  NE  ATLANTA  GA  30305 „ „ 

10354  97 

K  0  RICHARDSON  815  16TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 _ _ 

F  GEORGE  RIEDEL  SUITE  200  1707  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

2.20000 
15000 

SISRI  F  RIEPMA  SUITE  1024  A  1625  1  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20OO6 „. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Ot  MARGARINE  MFGRS 

PHILLIP  W  RIVERS.  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVtNUt.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 _ 

ELIZABETH  JANE  ROBBINS.  43  D  STREET  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 „ 

Do _„ 

GETTY  OIL  COMPANY „ 

NATIONAL  MUSIC  PUBLISHERS  ASSN,  INC 

SCHOLASTIC  MAGAZINES.  INC _ 

WILDERNESS  SOCIETY 

2.410.00 
5.25676 
3.00000 
3.73075 
600,00 

77167 
1,12105 

TOM  ROBINSON.  1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 _ 

2.62905 

OUINCY  ROOGERS  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE   NW  SUITE  320  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

GENERAL  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATIOM 

BACARDI  CORPORATION 

7377 

ROGERS  HOGE  t  HILLS  SUITt  301  1111  19TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

JAMES  T  ROGERS.  311  FIRST  STRtn.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

NATIONAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN 

TERRENCE  L  ROGERS.  1325  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 „ 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

10,10070 

95  50 

CAROLE  M  ROGIN.  1800  M  STREET.  NW   #1030  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _ „ 

HAUCK  S  ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  HEARING  INDUSTRIES  ASSM) 

JACT  ROLLINS.  1201  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

OVERSEAS  EDUCATttW  ASSM  i  NATUMAl  EDUCATION  ASSM..._ 

1,52500 

1,00000 

30000 

(2000 

JOHN  F  ROLPH  III  SUITE  350  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVt.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

OTIBANK,  NA 

EMIL  A  ROMAGNOLI.  120  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10271 

ASARCOINC _ .» _ 

VISA  USA,  INC „ _ 

LOUISE  L  ROSEMAN,  SUITE  603  1620  1  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 .;. 

MARK  ROTH,  100  INDIANA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001                            

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  LtntR  CARRIERS ..._ 

JOINT  MARITIME  CONGRESS .'. _ 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATWtS 

LAKE  CARRIERS  ASSN 

6,154.68 

5,623.(0 

375.00 

GLORIA  CAIANEO  RUDMAN,  SUITE  801  444  N  CAPITOL  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

RANDALL  M  RUSSELL.  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

GEORGE  1  RYAN  915  ROCKtFELLER  BUILDING  atVELAND  OH  44113 „ „ 

JOHN  F  RYAN.  1707  L  ST .  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20036 „ 

JOSEPH  RYAN.  SUITE  320  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVt,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATIOM _ 

GtNfRAL  INSTRUMfNT  CORPORATION 



- 

VINONI  J  RYAN  300  INDEPtNDtNQ  AVtNUE.  St  WASHINCTON  X  20003 

LIBERTY  LOBBY.  INC 

DAVID  J  SAOD,  2033  M  STREET,  NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  ARAB  AMERICANS „ „.. 

EMPRESA  BRASILEIRA  Dt  AERONAUTCA,  SA.._ „ 

SAFARI  CLUB  INTERNATIONAL 

3,00000 
500.00 

1.000.00 
50000 

6.00000 

4.50000 
11,250  00 
3,75000 
3,75000 
10,17500 

37500 

DONALD  £  SANTARELLl,  SUm  700  2033  M  ST.  MW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

25000 

Do 

17000 

Do ... 

STURM  RUGER  COMPANY  INC       

20000 

JAMES  D  SANTINI.  JONES  JONES  BELL  aOSE  I  BROWN.  CHTD  UIO  VERMONT  AVENUE   NW   #1060  WASHINGTON  X 

GREENS  CREEK  JOINT  VENTURE 

717  38 

20005 
Do „.      . 

LORIMAR  PRODUCTIONS „ _ 

MTWMAL  TOUR  ASSN „. 

MORAMOA  EXPLORATION  INC _ _  .. 

1  617  36 

Do „„ ; 

Do „ 

78643 
434  47 

Do 

MONANDA  MINING,  INC _ 

REDHaO  LAND  COMPANY 

SCENIC  HUDSON  INC 

660 

Do _ .._ „ 

KLARA  B  SAUER,  9  VASSAR  STREO  POUOWtPSIE  NY  12601 _ 

56191 

LAWRENO  H  SAWYER.  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE   NW  SUITE  370  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

GENERAL  MILLS  INC 

MARK  I  SCHAfFER.  ASHCRAFT  k  GERtl  2000  L  STREET,  MW,  #700  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  LABOR  &  CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATWMS 

2.80600 
11.(5780 
10.00000 

1000 

HAROLD  A  SCHAITBERGER.  1750  NEW  YORK  AVE  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSN  OF  FIRf  FIGHTERS 

JEROME  D  SCHALLER  1101  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

MINNESOTA  MINING  i  MANUFACTURING  CO               ...            .      . 

2(310 

JACOUES  T  SCHLEMGER.  1800  MERCANTILE  BANK  &  TRUST  BLDG  THE  HOPKINS  PLAZA  BALTIMORE  MD  21201 

MARVLANO  SAVINGS  SHARE  INSURANCE  CORP 

495 

KENNETH  D  SCHLOMAN.  1600  RHODE  ISUND  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

CONSUMERS  POWER  C6' ..' _ 

AMERICAN  IRON  S  STEEL  INSTITUTE 

91500 
60000" 

K2( 

SCHNITZER  INVtSTMtNT  CORP.  3200  NW  YEON  AVt  PORTLAND  OR  97210 .^.... 

H  B  W  SCHROEDER  1050  17IH  STREET  NW  SUITt  290  WASHINGTON  X  20036    

JANET  L  SCHUESSltR.  1000  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 ;.... 

20000 

MICHAEL  SCOTT   1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUi   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

WILDERNESS  SOCItTY 

1.(09.41 

50535 

CHARLES  M  StEGtR  III.  SUITE  802  2000  L  SIRttl.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

POPHAM  HAIK  ET  AL  (FOR  CHICAGO  MERCANTILE  EXCHANGE) . 

StWARO  6  KSSa.  919  18IM  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

VISA  USA    INC _ 

HARRY  D  SHAPIRO,  1800  MERCANTILE  BANK  t  TRUST  BLX  TWO  HOPKINS  PLAZA  BALTIMORE  MD  21201 

MARYLAND  SAVINGS-SHARt  INSURANCf  CORP 

495 

RICHARD  N  SHAROOO,  8TH  a  1752  N  ST  .  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20036 _ 

CHtMICAL  WASTt  MANAGEMENT,  INC „ 

SIERRA  CLUB                ,. 

4.156.25 
3,444M 
2J0OOO 
9.000.00 
2J1000 

RUSSELL  H  SHAY.  6014  COLLEGE  AVE  OAKLAND  CA  94618 

2  57417 

SHEARMAN  (  STERLING.  153  EAST  53RD  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10005 

BUSINESS  ROUNDTABLE - 

74131 

DALE  SHtRWIN.  1735  1  SI .  NW  #717  WASHINGTON  X  20006  „ „ 

A  E  STALEY  MFGR  CO     _ 

10.(98)0 

NfLSON  I  SHIELDS  810  18TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006                                        „_. 

HANXUN  CONTROL.  INC 

NATIONAL  CANDY  WHOLESALERS  ASSM  MC _ „„ 

RUSSELL  L  SHIPLEY  JR  .  1120  VtRMONi  AVENUE  NW   #1120  WASHINGTON  X  20005   .„ ._; 

SHIPPERS  NATIONAL  FREWHT  CLAIM  COUNCIL.  INC   120  MAIN  STREET  HUNTINGTON  MY  11743 

53000 

FLHCHER  SHIVES.  1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  ATLANTA  GA  30305 

SIERRA  CLUB.  50  BUSH  ST  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94108 : 

WiLDERNESS  SOaETY' „ „ _ „... 

4921 

231.95211 

12.50814 

MOOb" 

1.02543 
231.95211 

STEPHEN  SILBWER.  1625  L  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

AMERIWN  FED  OF  STATE  COUNTY  t.  MUNK^PAL  EMPLOYEES...... 

FIRST  NATIONAL  MONETARY  CORPORATION 

AfL-CIO  MARITIME  COMMinEE   

37100 

SIMON  DEITCH  SIEFMAN  TUCKER  (  FRIEDMAN.  PC    SUITE  1500  40O0  TOWN  CENTER  SOUTHflELO  Ml  48075 

TALMAGE  E  SIMPKINS,  100  INDIANA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

1(255 

J  R  SIMPLOT  CO.  P6  BOX  27  BOISE  10  83707 

JLAN  SINDAB.  2480  16IH  ST    NW   #610  WASHINGTON  X  20009 

WASHINGTON  OFFICE  ON  AFRICA   „ 

4.321  60 

SISK  FOLEY,  HULTIN  i  DRIVER,  2501  M  SI ,  NW  SUITE  380  WASHINGTON  K  20037 

ASHLAND  OIL  INC  ET  AL 

Do _ _ 

MAY  CO                        „ _ 

Do 

TOSCO  CORPORATION 

6.85000 

61802 
3.42398 
9.99996 

3JS«'.06' 

75000 

1,50000 
3.014  75 
6.00000 
7,50000 
5.40000 
4,93948 
8.94200 
1.38375 
3584 
70.(45.00 

AMY  SKILBRED.  1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

WILDERNESS  SXIETY _ 

SOLAR  LOBBY ; ...„..„■. 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSM ; . 

NATIONAL  APARTMENT  ASSN „ I..;.... 

AMERICAN  HORSE  COUNCIL .....'..... 

scon  SKLAR.  1001  CONNECTICUT  AVtNUE,  NW  #510  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ROBERT  SLAUGHTER.  SUITE  200  1730  RHODE  ISUND  AVt    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

1.68943 

scon  L  SLtSINGER.  SUITE  804  1101  14TH  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

SMATHERS  SYMINGTON  J  HERLONG,  SUITE  400  1700  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 „.. 

Do 

FLORIDA  EAST  COAST  RAILWAY  CO '. _ -. 

Do _ „ 

GOIOMAM  SACHS  &  CO     „ 

Do „ 

MTOMAl  HOCKEY  LEAGUE „ 

PENN20ILC0 „ 

REPUBLIC  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Do 

Oo  

ELEANOR  SMEAL  i  ASSOCIATES  2600  VIRGINIA  AVENUE  NW  #606  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  WOMEN „. 

AMALGAMATED  CLOTHING  4  TEXTILE  WORKERS  UNION 

TELOCATOR  NETWORK  OF  AMERICA 

5925 

ELIZABETH  M  SMITH,  815  16TH  SI .  NW  #310  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

16  25 

GRACE  H  SMITH.  2000  M  STREET.  NW.  #230  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

2(017 

THORUS  BIASDEU  SMITH.  SUITE  519  1001  CONNECTOT  AVE.  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20036 

PUBLIC  VOICt  FOR  FOOD  &  HEALTH  POLICY _ 

SOOETY  FOR  NUTRITION  EDUCATION,  1736  FRANKLIN  STREET  OAKLAND  CA  94612    

14700 

SOLAR  LOBBY.  SUITE  510  1001  COMMECTICUI  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _ 

5.011.49 

WILLIAM  L  SOLLEE.  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006       

PUBiic  SERvici  EiJtciiiic  i  gas  cd 

VINONI  R  SOMBROnO.  100  INDIANA  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

MIlOMAl  ASSN  Of  LETTER  CARRIERS 

ASSIM80INE  ANO  SWUX  TRIBES                 

3.557.« 

SONOSKY  CHAMBERS  SACHSt  t  GUIX  1050  31ST  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

Do 

MUin-HOUSING  LAUNDRY  ASSOOATKIN  MC - 

Do 

SHOSHONE  INDIAN  TRIBE 

STANDING  RXK  SIOUX  TRIBE 

1558 
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(kimulnii  o>  Mmdiul  film| 


)WN  B  aWK  815  16IM  SIMil  N*  «*SH«ICT»  K  ?00« 

PHWP  S«S«  2000  P  SI    N*  KIASHIHGTON  OC  ?0O38  •™— 

WWN  (  SlOCHWVf"   !"1  «  S'Kfl  "«l  «»SHH»CTOtl  OC  20036 

Sct  WWII  STOI.rR  SUlIt  4  13;9  f  SIWET  NW  «l«MII<GTOtl  K  ?0004 

RICH/WO  BOYU  SIO«*   >«  B  .^RllSil  »  "iWOCTI  VA  ^0?0        ^„^,^  „  w-K  ' 

SIOVWl  SMMIW  MKSIItOltC  <l  iSR«a   ISH  H  VKV  H*.  #/0O  IMSHMKIW  X  IVHi. 

^  nynt  S"«fT  WfVWOSl*  V*  ??31«. 


BAVID  I  SIMChM 
SIHWlEt  DWIOII  5 
dOKR  I  SIHOH  ;. 
SUUIVtWi  MOOCb  ' 
MARa*  J  SUlllVM  Sb'It 
il«l)y  BfTH  SOUIVM  ili 


100  ottE  (»«itiiiiti  Pi«»  PMWKiPHi*  m  w« . 

•.  5IRHI  AliXANORIA  V*  "314   

.^•  IiClJl  *V(    »*  *»SHINCIOt  OC  20036 

:V  N   17IH  STRHI  ARLINGTON  VA  22209  - 

■th  51    H*  WASHINCION  OC  ?C00i  ^^■■■-  -^ 

hr « "iTRtn  Nw  #siM  «»ASH««Gtoii  OC  m» -» 


SUTHtRUMO  ASaiU  i  BttWIAt 

Do 

Do 
Do 

Do  

Oc  -— •- 

Do  ; 

KSiSm  swmtv  suite  ;i!  soo  wmwwno  a«  sw  «r«MiHCTOn  oc  ?ooi!« 

Do  ■      ■  .Z™ 

sconi  swiRimc  suite  » -iiowiiwiiiwwiii'wiwASHiiiGTW 

I  *CHA£l  S2A;  Mli  E8ANC0NIA  COURT  SPTMttflEiD  VA  J-hO  .  

«  TAIUWSON  SUITE  321  '.CI':  \iER»W«lT  AVE    NVK  WASHINGTOtI  OC  20005 • 

Oc  "~r..;z;" 

TAHGET  INC.  661.-  0*ENS  OR  PliASANION  CA  94566  ^,^^  iiii 

DiNMS  J  lAYlOR  SUITE  6J0  1090  VERWKT  A« .  N*  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 __ ~..~ — 

lOSlfS'l  S  TERRELL   1800  KIASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE  N*   #604  WASHtNCW  K  20031 - 

TEXASGUl'  INC    HIGH  RIOGE  PARK  STAHfOSD  CT  06901  — ,— 

TEXTRON  INC    40  WESTWNSTER  ST  PTOVIOENCE  Rl  029O3  ^^^ 

KfSHAlL  THOMAS.  SUITE  S%  m^  P  STREET  m  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

CHARLES  P  THOUfSON  PO  SOX  21666  PHOfWX  U  85036    ,        „,.„  „  ,.— 

ROBERT  1   IHOKPSON  UTO  TOWR  SUITE  912  1924  SOUTH  UTCA  TllliA  «  MIM 

THOtPSON  MIHf  i  fLORY   :?::  N  ST    NYK   #'00  WASHINGTON  K  20036 ~ 

Gil  IHUW   "'  !4TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  200Cb       ^ - 

DREWV   TiOWELL  SUITE  1200  IJOO  N   i;iH  ST  ARLIN6I0N  VA  22209 — — 

SoBER^IiEWAN   18(10  "STlltET  NW  #299  WASWNCION  OC  20O36 „.- 

IHCHAEL  L  TiNER   177:  A  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

RON  TinON   iJCl  PENNSYLVANW  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  200O6_  - - 

DAVID  R  TOIL  SUITE  HOC  llll  '.9TH  ST«ET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 -.. - 

rnWAS  1  TRASUOX     -31  NEW  HAWSWRt  AVENUE  NW  WASWNGION  K  20036__. 

RITHMD  L   IRACHIMAN  SUHE  5C0  1101  VERIWNT  AVE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005  ..„ 

XStPH  P  'RAI10R  3i^  1-IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006    ~- 

TRANSPORTATION  INSTITUTE   ^23  '.iTH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20(M5 — ■ 

ANH  TU  SUITE  860  1029  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 

WILIAM  I  TURtNNE   190!  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036  

nSEPH  UEHIEIN  81^  ifTH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  ■ : 

ULLMAN  oSsuiIANTS  :NC    loOO  POTOMAC  ST    NW  SUITE  302  WASHINGTON_DC  20007 


UWTBO  FOOD  4  CCTWERCIAL  WORKERS  INIL  UNION   1775  X  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000S 

UNItId  f«SH  FRUIT  i  VECETABLE  ASSN   72'  N  WASHINGTON  ST  ALEWNDRIA  VA  22jl4 „.. 

UNITED  GAS  PIPE  LINE  '.-0  PO  BOX  {Hi  HOUSTON  IX  77301  ^.,. 

R  THOmAS  VAN  ARSOAIL   1800  KASSACHUSEnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

L>URA  VAN  EHEN  311  FIRST  STREE'  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 — 

xxN  A  VANCE  lose  !7TH  ST  NW  #;;8o  Washington  oc  2003« — 

DONALD  R  VAUGHAN  PC  BOX  1288  ASMEBORONC  2  7204  ^^^^^y-^i;^ - 

TOPEH  I  VENTURA  ENTERPRISES  INC.  1725  X  STREET.  NW.  #401  WASHINGTON  DC  20006^ 

VENTURE  ENTREPRENEURS,  INC    SUITE  206  1201  SAN  MARCO  BlVD  i*L»SONHLE  El  32207 
VtRNER  LIIPfERT  BERNHARO  S  MCPHERSON   1660  L  S'MET  NW  #'.000  WASrtlNCtOII  X  2003S.. 

RUOaPH  A  VWNOHf   1800  X  ST    NW  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ABE  )  VORON  6204  WHITE  OAX  IA«  lAMAMC  EL  3331i)         ;^.- ^  i^^ 

wIUr  i  BARoooY  INC.  ;;oo  m  smv  m.  »w«  hwswngioii  oc  2003s 

Dc  ■•• - 

Do - — 

OS : :~~ • — 

Do . 

Do „ - ~ - ■ — 

Do  ..- - 

Do ■ - 


Do 


DONALD  L  wilUiO  I!  232  t  MWOl  SI  HWWIGIWI  OC  20003.. 


Do 
Do 


GREGG  WARD  418  S  CAPITiX  STREET  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003  .;^^;.-- - 

WILLIAM  L  WARflELO  390C  WISCONSIN  4UNUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20016 

WASHINGTON  GAS  LIGHT  CO  1100  H  ST    NW  WASH1NGTUN  K  20080 i-i::^;^.-^;;™;." 

WWHINGION  pNCEPENOENI  WRITERS  INC .  525  NATXWAL  PRESS  BUILDING  WASHINGTOII  K  2C045.. 

WASHINGTON  OfF«  ON  AFRICA.  110  MARYLAND  AVE    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  2D002 

OJWXE  R  WATSON  769  OfTROIT  DENVER  CO  80206  ^  ^  ^^ 

WAn  TIEDtR  AlLllAH  i  HOfFAR.  1742  R  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20009 _ 

ANDREW  H  WEBBER  440  'IRST  STREET  NW   #:10  WASHINGTON  DC  20001  

lANA  N  WEBER  SUITE  2058  5455  BUFORO  HWY  ATLANTA  GA  30340  ^__... 

PAUL  WEaSTE!N   236  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NE   #504  WASHINGTON  ^  ^0002 

THEOCORt  F   WEIHE,  180C  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  23036 

STANLEY  A  WESS  SUITE  401  21  MIPONT  OKil.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 ..... 

WILLIAM  B  WELSH.  1625  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _ - 

WESTERN  RESOURO  AlLIANa  2565  W  23RD  ST  EUGENE  OR  97401 

mmn  m  whceler  530  tth  street  se  Washington  x  20003 

WHITE  4  CASE   1747  PtNNSYlVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 


EmMfR/CMnt 


FLUOR  COftPORATXJN  ^,^- 

BROTHIRMOOO  OF  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  4  STEAMSHIP  CLEWS 

FORESIGHT  INC  ,FOR  CONSORTIUM  OF  SOCIAL  SOENa  «fflfS)... 

FORESIGHT  INC  (FOR  SOCIETY  FOR  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY)  .... 

PUBLK:  SECURITIES  ASSN 

FOREMAN  4  DYESS 

BECHTEl  POWER  CORPORATION 

AILIANQ  FOR  CANNABIS  THERAPEUTICS   ^-._...^..-_^._-. 

ASSXIATION  Of  PRIVATE  PENSION  4  WELFARE  PIAI6  MC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  BROADCASTERS  

FOOD  RESEARCH  4  ACTION  CENTER 

INTERNATIONAl  MILITARY  CLUB  EXECUllVfS  ASSN 

COMMISSION  ON  FUTURE  P01ITK>1  STATUS  4  IRANSITOI. 

INGERSOIL  RAND  COMPANY 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  PERSONNEL  COHSUITANTS 

MILLIXEN  RESEARCH  CORP  

UNITED  FRESH  FRUIT  4  VEGETABLE  ASSII 

MARION  LABORATORIES  INC  

CONSUMER  BANKERS  ASSN 

TRANSPORTATION  INSTITUTE  

ATLANTA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY    

CONSUMER  CREDIT  INSURANCE  ASSOCUnON- 

OIRta  MARKETING  INSURANCE  GROUP 

EQUIFAX  INC 

FlAIH(AO  XXNT  BOARD  OF  CONTROl 

iif  nim  conMuttiTits  INC ~.~ 

MUTUAL  or  OMAHA  INSURANCE  CO 

NAIIOMl  ASSN  Of  LIfE  cos 

NATIONAL  HOME  LIfE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY: — 

STOCK  INFORMATION  GROUP        

WOOOSTREAM  CORPORATKJN  -•- 

AMERICAN  ACAO€MY  Of  FAMILY  PHYSK;iANS        _  ^   _. - 

BROTHERHOOO  Of  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  4  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS  - 

AIRCO  iNC  

MO  PEOPLES  COUNSEL  INATL  ASSN  OF  STATE  UTIL  CONSUMER  AOVO) 
NATWNAl  ASSN  FOR  HOSPITAL  DEVELOPMENT 

,  NATIOHAl  COUNCIl  Of  OOMRWNITIf  HOSPITALS  ...^. 

NATMNAl  fAMIlY  PLANNING  4  REPRODUCTIVE  HEALTH  ASSN.  IMC 

AMERICAN  HUNGARIAN  FEDERATKJN 

SENSE  INC   FOR  LUMMI  INDIAN  TRIBE  i    

SENSE  INC  (fOR  MUCKLESHOOT  INDIAN  TRIK): ~... — ■■ 

,  SENSE  INC   IFOR  flUINAULT  INDUIN  NATION)....- _ 

J  StNSE.  INC  (FOR  SUOUAMISH  INDIAN  TRIBE) 

!  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASUKANK  SOOETY  Of  THE  Ui 
US  SURGK:al  CORPORATION 

FAm  CREOn  COUNCIl 


WOMEN'S  LEGAL  DCFENSt  FUND 

ARIZONA  PUBLIC  SERV0  COMPANY 

THOMPSON  4  CO — •- 

GREAT  WESTERN  SUGAR  CO - 

NAIKWAl  ASSN  Of  REALTORS.. — 

;  COtKUMER  BANKERS  ASSN 

.  PENN  CENTRAL  CORF"  .        ^ 

I  UNITED  FOOD  4  COMMERCIAL  WORKERS  INTL  UNHJN 

..  WILDERNESS  SXIErv      

1  WESTERN  UTILITIES  CLEAN  AIR  GROUP    

'  NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  FEDERAL  EMPlOYEtS 

i  AWRICAN  SOCIETY  OF  INTERNAL  MEOCINE 

■    BROTHERHOOO  Of  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  4  STEAMSHIP  ttERKS 


PROJEO  ADVISORY  GROUP 

ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY 

INDUSTRIAL  UNHW  DEPARTMEMT.  AK-OO 
SPRUELL  MVELOPMENT  CORPORATOI 


ilAiWNAL  COUNOL  Of  fARMER  COOPERATWtS 

NATIONAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN 

PAOflC  GAS  4  ELECTRK  CO.... 

SItDMANCORP  

MTXINAL  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE 


JOHN  C  WMITE  SUITE  207  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036.. 

BRYAN  »  WHITEHEAD  815  16TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

JULIAN  A  WILHELM   1320  19IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 - 


WtSTLANO  COMPANIES.  INC 

OHIO  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  CO 

AMERICAN  MEDKAL  PEER  REVIEW  ASSN 
DtNTAL  MANAGEMENT  SERVOS,  INC 

CENTER  FOR  LAW  AND  EDUCATION,  INC  _, 

ADVISORY  COMM  ON  OVERSEAS  COOPERATIVE  KVELOPMfNI 

BUSINESS  EXECUTIVES  FOR  NATIONAL  SEaRIT> 

AMERaN  FED  OF  STATE,  COUNTY  4  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES. 


StMKONDXIOR  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 

GOODYEAR  TIRE  4  RUBBER  CO 

NATKINAL  RADIO  BROADCASTERS  ASSXIATKIN, 

AMfRK>N  BUS  ASSN 

BURNS  4  ROE   INC 

CHKAGO  AND  NORTHWtSTlRN  RAILROAD 

ESYSIEMS         

lARTRAN  INC  

lANIHAU  CORPORATIONS 

LONG  ISLAND  TRUST  COMPANY 

NATIONAL  BEER  WHOLESALERS  OF  AMERICA 
ALABAMA  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 
AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  Of  IHf  USA  INC. 
COnON  WAREHOUSE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
MtRCHANTS  GRAIN  4  TRANSPORTATION  INC  ,  , 
NATIONAL  BEER  WHOLESALERS  ASSN  Of  AMERICA  INC 

OREGON  INLET  COMMISSION  

SHEH  METAL  4  AIR  CONDITIONING  CONTRAUORS  NATKINAL  ASSN 
FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN, 


FRIENDS  Of  THE  EARTH 

REPUBLC  Of  INDONESIA 

COASTAl  CORP  4  CHKAGO  MERCANTILE  EXCHANGE  __ 
BROTHERHOOO  Of  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  4  STEAMSHIP  CIERKS 
euRCH  WlLHtLM  4  McOONALD.  PC   (FOR  MAN  TRUCK  4  BUS  CORP) 
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WILKINSON.  BARKER.  KNAUER  4  QUINN,  1735  NEW  YORK  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 


RALPH  E  WUHAM,  1750  KM  YORK  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  ..  . 

WILLIAMS  4  CONNOILY.  839  17TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

WILLIAMS  4  JENSEN.  PC    1101  CONNECTCUT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 

Do 

Do „ 


Do _ _ ~Zi.ZZ'Z'~"~~. 

Doi!;z!!!;!;i!;;!!!;!Z"!;";;;;!;;zz™"";z""Z!;;z!ZZ!;;z"";!;;!;!;;;;;!!;;;iii;;;;;;!" 
Do:!!"!!!!"i;z!;;!;!;;!"Z""i!;!;;!;!;;;;zzz!;!i!"!!!"!!!!!"!;;]!;!!"!;;;;";!"!!ii!!ii!!;i:""i'; 

Do':"Z!!ZZ!ZZZZZZ"'"! 

Do „ Z^^ZZZZZZZZZZZZ"'~'Z". 

Do!!!;;;;"";:;;"i;;;;:!";"""";:;:;::;;;;:;;;;;;;;:::"";"":"";::::;;:;;:;;:;:;;;;::;:;::;;;;:::;;:;:::;::" 
Do'"ZZZZ!""ZZZ"Z"""Z!r!; 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer; 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God.  Sovereign  Lord  of  all. 
Thy  word  declares.  •.  .  .  there  is  no  au- 
thority except  from  God.  and  those 
that  exist  haie  been  instituted  by 
God.  "—Romans  13:  1. 

Grant  that  Thy  servants  remember 
that  they  are  here  by  divine  appoint- 
ment and  accountable  to  Thee  in  their 
work. 

Give  them  Thy  wisdom  as  they  wres- 
tle with  complex  issues— clarity  in 
debate— courage  of  conviction  as  they 
vote.  Keep  them  from  compromise 
which  sacrifices  principle.  Lead  them 
to  justice  and  compassionate  decisions. 
May  Thy  grace  guide  their  delibera- 
tions and  Thy  blessing  crown  their  ef- 
forts. 

In  the  name  of  Him  Who  is  the  light 
of  the  world.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


sound  preemptory.  but  we  are  going  to 
have  something,  and  we  are  going  to 
do  it  at  about  2:30  or  thereabouts,  be- 
cause we  have  to  get  on  with  the 
matter  at  hand. 

As  I  indicated  last  night.  I  think 
overnight  we  have  been  permitted  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  compromise. 
I  hope  it  works  out.  But  if  it  does  not 
work  out.  it  will  be  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  on  this  side  to  ask  for  a 
vote  on  these  measures.  If  Members 
are  not  agreeable  to  a  vote  on  the 
merits  then  it  would  be  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  on  this  side,  if  we 
cannot  get  an  agreement  on  a  time  to 
vote  within  reasonable  boundaries, 
then  to  make  a  tabling  motion  at  some 
point  today. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  have  the 
other  bills  that  are  referred  to  as  an- 
cillary to  this  bill.  We  will  take  them 
up  today  or  tomorrow  depending  on 
what  we  do  with  the  package  itself. 

We  will  not  be  in  on  Saturday.  We 
set  aside  most  of  next  week  to  finish 
this  sequence.  We  are  a  little  behind 
schedule  but  we  can  still  do  it.  So  I 
urge  Senators  to  consider  that  we  need 
to  get  on  with  the  business  at  hand. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  I  may  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  special  orders  this  morning  in 
favor  of  three  Senators,  which  will 
consume  about  45  minutes,  and  20 
minutes  of  leadership  time.  That  will 
get  us  a  little  past  11.  plus  whatever 
time  we  use  in  quorum  calls  and  other 
permitted  activity. 

I  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  do 
something  on  the  pending  business 
and  the  pending  question.  But  Sena- 
tors will  remember  that  there  has 
been  an  order  entered  that  the  Senate 
will  recess  from  12  noon  until  2  p.m.  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  require- 
ment of  Senators  to  attend  functions 
away  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
within  the  Capitol  or  the  Capitol  area. 
Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  can  finish 
this  bill  today.  I  still  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  a  com- 
promise worked  out  on  the  Metz- 
enbaum-Bumpers  proposals  or  wheth- 
er we  are  going  to  have  a  vote  up  or 
down  or  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
a  tabling  motion.   I   do  not  wish  to 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  raised  the 
prospect  that  we  may  deal  with  the 
Export  Administration  Act  sometime 
next  week  or  in  the  very  near  future,  I 
believe.  We  had  hoped  to  take  up  that 
legislation  at  the  end  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, but  there  were  some  Senators 
who  had  problems  with  the  bill  and 
the  Senate  agreed  to  an  extension  of 
existing  law  on  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

At  the  time  we  passed  that  exten- 
sion, we  were  under  Presidential  emer- 
gency authority  because  the  old  stat- 
ute had  expired.  That  situation  cre- 
ated potential  problems  for  American 
exporters  and  gave  rise  to  legal  uncer- 
tainties. I  am  pleased  that  we  were 
able  to  agree  to  a  temporary  exten- 
sion, and  I  said  so  at  the  time. 


But  that  extension  will  expire  at  the 
end  of  February  and  I  am  concerned 
that,  if  we  do  not  act  soon  on  S.  979, 
we  could  find  ourselves  faced  with  the 
same  problems  again  today. 

I  know  that  the  AFL-CIO  and  many 
of  its  affiliate  unions,  the  Emergency 
Committee  for  American  Trade,  many 
U.S.  corporations,  as  well  as  other  in- 
terested groups  are  urging  prompt 
consideration  of  this  important  bill  to 
improve  export  licensing  and  controls. 
Senator  Garn  and  Senator  Proxmire 
are  most  interested.  1  believe,  in  ful- 
filling this  responsibility  to  bring  the 
bill  forward.  And  I  believe  they  are 
prepared  to  do  so. 

The  House  completed  its  bill  last  Oc- 
tober. I  understand  that  there  are 
some  substantive  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  and  the 
conference  could  be  long  and  difficult. 
I  know  that  the  majority  leader 
wants  to  bring  this  legislation  before 
the  Senate.  He  has  made  that  clear.  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  can  elabo- 
rate on  his  earlier  statement  and  give 
us  some  definite  indication,  in  view  of 
the  approaching  time  deadline,  as  to 
when  we  might  expect  the  bill  to  be 
taken  up  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.  I  share  with  him 
the  concern  for  action  on  the  Export 
Administration  Act,  and  I  agree  with 
him  that  the  Banking  Committee, 
Senators  Garn  and  Proxmire,  have  in- 
dicated their  readiness  to  go  forward 
with  this  matter  at  this  time. 

The  minority  leader  will  recall  that 
we  tried  to  get  that  up  yesterday  in 
order  to  take  up  some  of  the  slack  in 
time  that  we  were  not  using  in  trying 
to  address  the  crime  package,  but  we 
were  not  able  to  do  that  then.  I  am 
going  to  continue  to  try  to  do  that  be- 
cause we  do  need  to  get  it  up  and  any 
slack  period  I  find  I  may,  after  first 
consulting  with  the  minority  leader, 
attempt  to  get  that  up  again. 

But,  in  any  event,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  on  this  side  to  try  to 
have  the  Export  Administration  Act 
up  and  acted  on  before  the  end  of  next 
week.  So  the  minority  leader  and 
other  Senators  can  be  assured  that  I 
am  aware  of  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion and  that  I  share  his  concern  and 
that  we  will  persist  in  the  effort  to  get 
it  up. 

I  might  also  say  that  there  are  some 
problems  still  on  the  matter  that  con- 
cern some  Senators,  and  I  have  ar- 
ranged a  meeting  in  my  office  today  to 
try  to  iron  those  things  out.  But  in 


any  event,  we  are  going  to  take  it  up, 
if  the  Senate  will  permit  the  leader- 
ship to  do  so,  and  to  do  that  before  the 
end  of  next  week. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
his  very  positive  statement  and  I  feel 
reassured  by  it.  I  am  confident  that 
those  on  the  outside,  some  of  which 
groups  I  have  alluded  to,  will  also  be 
grateful.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
majority  leader  will  have  all  the  coop- 
eration that  I  can  give  him  in  helping 
him  to  bring  this  matter  up. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 


This  "bullef"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  immediate  need  for  additional  time 
and  I  thank  the  minority  leader  most 
generously  for  his  action. 

Mr.  President,  could  I  require  of  the 
minority  leader  if  he  has  any  further 
need  for  his  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  any  further  need. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  time 
remaining. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  special  order 
is  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen).  I  do  not  see  Senator 
Bentsen  in  the  Chamber  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
majority  leader  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  allocated  to  Senator 
Bentsen  be  transferred  to  the  control 
of  Senator  Kennedy,  and  that  Sena- 
tors wishing  to  utilize  that  time  may 
be  recognized  in  whatever  order  they 
may  wish? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  happy  to.  Do  I  understand  that  all 
three  orders  are  to  be  transferred  to 
Senator  Kennedy? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Just  the  time  allocated 
to  Senator  Bentsen. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  F»resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  allocated  to  Senator 
Bentsen  be  transferred  to  the  control 
of  Senator  Kennedy. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
who  have  special  orders  may  be  recog- 
nized in  any  order  convenient  to  them. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  the  three  Senators  having 
special  orders. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  and  that  of 
my  colleagues  for  the  arrangements 
that  have  been  made  by  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  under  the  condition  previ- 
ously stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BUMPERS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 


THE  PRESENCE  OF  AMERICAN 
MARINES  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
this  morning  to  make  a  few  comments 
about  the  presence  of  American  ma- 
rines in  Lebanon  and  what  that  por- 
tends for  the  Middle  East  and  our  for- 
eign policy,  and  whether  or  not  this  is 
wise  and  what  kind  of  price  we  are 
likely  to  pay  for  the  benefits  received. 
First,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  excul- 
pate myself  from  the  decision  to  send 
marines  there  in  the  first  place.  I  am 
reading  from  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  21,  1982,  and  I 
am  quoting  a  speech  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  day  when  I 
said: 

Mr.  President.  I  just  want  to  go  on  record 
this  morning  as  expressing  my  sincere  and 
deep  concern  about  the  President's  commit- 
ment, or  apparent  commitment,  to  send 
American  troops  back  into  Beirut. 

When  the  decision  was  made  to  send 
troops  to  Beirut  the  first  time- 
Incidentally,  that  was  just  a  month 
before,  on  August  25— 
there  were  several  of  us  who  met  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  Shultz,  who  told  us  that  the 
President  had  decided  to  send  800  marines 
into  Beirut  along  with  French  and  Italian 
forces.  I  was  the  only  person  there  who  ex- 
pressed some  reservation  about  it  at  that 
time.  I  did  not  object  strenuously,  though  I 
thought  it  was  a  mistake. 

Today.  I  think  it  is  a  grave  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  be- 
labor the  record  with  the  rest  of  the 
speech  that  was  already  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  September  21, 
1982,  well  over  a  year  ago,  but  will 
state  that  my  position  has  not 
changed  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
my  position  has  been  fully  vindicated. 
The  United  States  is  not  preceived  by 
anybody  in  the  Middle  East  to  be  a 
peacekeeper.  We  are  not  ferreting  out 
terrorists,  we  are  not  actually  engaged 


in  any  kind  of  fighting  on  the  side  of 
the  Lebanese  forces  of  Amin  Gemayel. 
What  is  the  definition  of  a  peace- 
keeper? It  is  one  who  keeps  the  peace. 
And  what  are  the  American  marines 
doing  there?  Guarding  a  civilian  air- 
port. Are  they  standing  tall  as  the 
President  said  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address?  Is  America  standing 
tall?  Well,  the  marines  in  Beirut  are 
being  asked  to  carry  out  a  function 
that  violates  ever  single  precept  of  the 
U.S.  Marines. 

I  do  not  mind  boasting  that  I  was  a 
marine  for  3  years  I  know  what  the 
Marines  teach.  I  know  what  they  be- 
lieve. To  ask  them  to  guard  a  civilian 
airport  in  carrying  out  not  a  military 
mission  but  a  diplomatic  mission,  to 
ask  them  to  do  that  from  15  feet  un- 
derground violates,  in  the  most  fla- 
grant way,  every  tradition  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  debate  in  this 
country  is  ongoing  and  it  is  reaching  a 
crescendo.  The  President  cannot  much 
longer  avoid  grave  responsibility  for  a 
misguided  foreign  policy. 

There  are  those  who  say  the  Demo- 
crats make  much  of  this  and  that  the 
Democrats  would  beat  the  President 
over  the  head  this  fall  in  the  elections 
if  we  "cut  and  run."  Here  is  one  Sena- 
tor who  will  happily  stand  on  the 
steps  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Cap- 
itol and  praise  the  President  to  high 
heaven  if  he  makes  a  very  courageous 
and  statesmanlike  decision  to  with- 
draw the  American  marines  from  Leb- 
anon. 

Yesterday,  the  President  of  Leba- 
non, Amin  Gemayel,  said  that  if  the 
American  marines  withdraw,  the  Sovi- 
ets will  take  over  all  of  Lebanon.  No.  1, 
I  do  not  believe  that;  second,  I  find 
that  threat  offensive.  How  many  times 
did  we  hear  that  from  1963  until  1975? 
Well,  the  Communists  did  take  over 
in  Vietnam  and  the  Chinese,  who  fi- 
nanced a  large  share  of  the  war  for 
Vietnam,  are  now  the  mortal  enemy  of 
Vietnam  and  vice  versa. 

So  were  we  a  big  loser?  We  were  a 
terrible  loser  and  this  country  now 
suffers  from  that  war  and  will  contin- 
ue for  the  next  several  decades  to 
suffer  from  that  war.  But  not  because 
we  lost  the  war  and  not  because  the 
Communists  took  it  over.  We  shall 
suffer  because  we  should  never  have 
been  there  in  the  first  place.  It  was  a 
misguided  foreign  policy  and  every- 
body recognizes  it  in  hindsight. 

So,  why  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
good  and  holy,  do  we  never  seem  to 
learn  from  our  experiences  and  from 
history? 

Tell  Walid  Jumblatt,  the  leader  of 
the  Druze,  that  the  United  States  is 
trying  to  help  that  area  resolve  its  dif- 
ficulties in  a  very  fair  and  equitable 
manner  between  the  Christians  and 
the  Moslems,  and  he  will  laugh  you 
out  of  town. 
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Last  week,  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported that  there  are  -no  negotiations 
going  on  at  this  time." 

And  it  was  not  2  weeks  before  that 
an  agreement  had  been  reached,  so  we 
were  told,  to  resolve  that  conflict.  And 
no  more  had  that  been  uttered  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
carried  by  the  media  until  Walid 
Jumblatt  said.  "You  must  be  out  of 
your  mind.  We  are  not  about  to  accept 
this  agreement."  And  so  the  war  pro- 
ceeds apace,  and  this  morning  Walid 
Jumblatt  says  he  sees  absolutely  no 
possibility  of  reconciling  irreconcilable 
differences  between  the  Druze  and  the 
Maronite  Christians. 

Does  that  sound  like  a  Communist 
war?  A  war  between  democracy  and 
communism?  It  is  not.  It  is  a  religious 
war.  pure  and  simple.  You  cannot  sep- 
arate the  players  in  Lebanon  without 
a  score  card.  You  have  the  Syrians, 
you  have  the  PLO.  you  have  the  anti- 
PLO.  you  have  the  Druze.  you  have 
the  Maronites.  you  have  the  Israelis 
and  the  Americans  and  the  French 
and  the  British  and  the  Italians. 

So  what  are  we  accomplishing?  So 
far  we  have  lost  260  men  and  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps.  Gen. 
Paul  Kelley  has  said  privately  and 
publicly  and  before  Senate  committees 
that  if  this  Government  continues  to 
insist  that  the  Marine  Corps  carry  out 
the  mission  as  it  is  presently  designed, 
then,  please  prepare  to  receive  more 
pine  boxes  in  Dover.  Del. 

Now.  when  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  is  telling  you  that  he 
does  not  like  the  mission,  that  it  is  an 
impossible  mission,  and  that  more  and 
more  of  the  cream  of  the  crop  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  are  going  to  die,  for 
no  discernible  purpose,  how  do  you 
justify  the  policy? 

You  talk  about  Mideast  oil.  Mideast 
oil  is  almost  1,000  miles  away  from  the 
area. 

We  debated  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion last  year.  I  really  found  the  Presi- 
dents  action  almost  contemptible,  and 
I  do  not  take  issue  with  the  President 
lightly.  When  I  was  Governor,  I  felt 
that  everybody  in  the  legislature  felt 
he  ought  to  be  in  my  seat,  and  some- 
times I  rather  resented  it.  I  recognize 
the    awesome    responsibilities    of    the 
President  and  he  does  need  our  help, 
he    needs    our    cooperation,    and    he 
ought  to  get   It   in  a  bipartisan  way 
when  he  is  right.  But  I  note  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  in  this  body,  both 
of  the  Presidents  party  and  the  oppo- 
sition   party,    who    are    increasingly 
taking  issue  with  our  policy  in  Leba- 
non because  they  cannot  see  any  light 
at   the   end   of   the   tunnel.   But   the 
President,  in  what  I  will  not  call  con- 
temptible but  I  thought  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  sent  American  marines 
to  Beirut  and  then  refused  to  trigger 
the  War  Powers  Act  which  had  been 
passed  in  1973  over  Presidential  veto, 
passed  overwhelmingly  over  a  Presi- 


dential veto,  in  fact.  And  many  consti- 
tutional scholars  in  the  United  States 
said  this  was  a  constitutional  act  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress.  It  was  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  to  say  we  are  not 
going  to  fight  any  more  undeclared 
wars  like  Vietnam. 

But  the  President  refused  to  abide 
by  that  law.  And  as  things  began  to 
get  hotter  and  hotter,  finally  we  went 
to  one  of  these  study  commissions  and 
everybody   goes  to  the  White   House 
and    works   out    this   deal,    and    they 
came  back  and  they  say,  "Well,  Con- 
gress can  trigger  the  War  Powers  Act." 
Indeed,    Senator   Javits,    the    great 
towering   intellectual    who   served    in 
this  body  for  so  many  years  with  dis- 
tinction, said  during  that  debate  that 
Congress     could     trigger     the     War 
Powers  Act  if  the  President  refused  to. 
That  was  legislative  history.  And  so 
they  finally  agreed  to  send  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  Congress  which  said  the 
President  may  leave  the  marines  there 
for  18  months,  but  that  was  not  all  the 
resolution  said.  It  said  he  can  leave 
them   there   for   18   months  or   until 
there  is  a  stable  government  in  Leba- 
non and  until  all  foreign  forces  have 
been  withdrawn. 

When  you  look  at  those  provisions, 
you  realize  that  we  threw  the  ball 
right  into  Syria's  court,  because  if 
Syria  decides  not  ever  to  withdraw,  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  either  push 
them  out  or  stay  as  long  as  they  do. 
When  you  put  two  virtually  impossible 
chores  into  a  war  powers  resolution, 
both  of  which  put  our  future  into  the 
hands  of  other  people,  that  is  just 
plain  dumb. 

Well.  I  can  tell  you.  and  I  say  happi- 
ly and  with  some  exhilaration,  that  I 
voted  against  that  war  powers  resolu- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Georgia.  Sena- 
tor NuNN.  made  the  point.  I  think 
more  cogently  than  anybody,  that 
either  you  had  to  take  out  the  18 
months  or  you  had  to  take  out  the  two 
conditions  under  which  we  would 
withdraw.  Otherwise  the  resolution 
was  fatally  flawed,  because  if  you  are 
going  to  stay  until  all  foreign  forces 
are  gone  and  Lebanon  has  a  stable 
government,  it  should  be  for  18  years, 
not  18  months,  because  neither  of 
those  things  are  likely  to  happen  in  18 
months. 

The  point  has  also  been  made,  and  1 
think  it  is  true  in  most  cases,  that 
Congress  ought  not  to  dictate  the  con- 
duct of  war.  once  you  are  in  a  war.  If 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  not  been  a  very 
strong  President  and  removed  General 
McClellan  because  he  would  not  fight, 
we  would  probably  be  meeting  in  Rich- 
mond today  instead  of  in  Washington. 
But  the  President  was  a  strong  Presi- 
dent: he  removed  the  General,  and  he 
conducted  that  war  oftentimes  over 
the  objection  of  Congress,  and  that  is 
fine  because  he  is  the  Commander  in 
Chief  under  the  Constitution. 


But  in  this  case  we  are  not  waging  a 
war.  We  are  in  a  war  zone.  We  are  in  a 
war  zone  where  we  are  losing  men  just 
as  certainly  as  if  we  were  engaging  in 
hostilities  against  any  country,  and  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  lose  men. 

Well.  I  thought  we  made  a  grave 
mistake  in  passing  that  war  powers 
resolution,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  say 
that  a  number  of  people  here  who 
voted  for  that  war  powers  resolution 
now  say  they  are  wrong  and  they  want 
to  have  another  crack  at  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  keep  repeating  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  old  adage 
about  those  who  do  not  understand 
history  are  doomed  to  repeat  it.  That 
is  what  we  are  doing.  When  will  Leba- 
non be  stable?  The  Maronite  Chris- 
tians are  a  minority  in  Lebanon.  The 
Constitution  of  Lebanon  says  that  the 
Christians  are  the  majority  and  there- 
fore shall  dominate  Parliament.  At  the 
lime  the  Constitution  was  agreed  to, 
they  were  in  fact  a  majority,  but  they 
are  not  now:  the  Moslems  are  in  the 
majority.  Unless  Gemayel  is  willing  to 
share  power  and  give  up  some  power, 
the  Moslems  are  not  going  to  negoti- 
ate and  Lebanon  is  never  going  to  be 
stable.  Therefore,  we  are  going  to  stay 
18  months  and  leave  then  with  noth- 
ing being  accomplished  except  the 
deaths  of  more  marines. 

Well,  let  me  close  by  issuing  a  per- 
sonal plea  and  a  promise  to  the  Presi- 
dent. No.  1,  please  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble time  go  to  the  United  Nations  and 
ask  them  to  send  a  U.N.  peacekeeping 
force  in  there  to  replace  us.  And  short 
of  that,  remove  American  marines 
from  Lebanon  just  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

I  was  criticized  one  day  because  I 
said  people  ought  not  to  vote  on  where 
American  troops  are  going  to  die  for 
our  national  security  unless  they  stop 
and  ponder  especially,  if  they  have 
sons,  are  they  willing  for  their  sons  to 
die  in  that  situation  and  for  that 
cause?  That  is  putting  it  on  a  very  per- 
sonal level,  but  Senator  Biden,  from 
Delaware,  said  he  ran  for  the  Senate 
because  he  was  tired  of  the  old  men  of 
this  Senate  deciding  where  young  men 
like  him  were  going  to  die. 

Our  Lebanon  policy  is  a  wronghead- 
ed  policy.  History  says  that  it  is 
doomed  to  failure.  Experience  of  every 
kind  says  it  is  doomed  to  failure.  So 
why  not  cut  our  losses  now,  save  lives, 
change  our  policy?  I  promise  you  that 
nothing  much  is  going  to  change  in 
Lebanon. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
LEAHY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 


THE  PRESENCE  OF  AMERICAN 
MARINES  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
spoken  clearly,  cogently,  and  with 
some  passion  on  this  issue. 

I  think  it  is  good  that  we  are  hearing 
it  debated,  because  I  recall  the  situa- 
tion last  fall.  Last  fall,  we  were  told 
that  we  were  finally  going  to  have  a 
classic  example  of  why  the  war  Powers 
Act  was  passed  after  Vietnam. 

I  recall  well  when  I  came  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  nearly  10  years  ago.  It  was  in 
January  1975:  the  Vietnam  war  was 
winding  down.  In  April  of  that  year, 
we  voted  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, by  a  one-vote  margin,  to  cut 
off  further  authorizations  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  That  effectively  ended  it. 
Within  6  months  after  that  time,  the 
last  Americans  were  home. 

Of  course,  events  took  place  in  Viet- 
nam that  probably,  in  all  likelihood, 
would  have  taken  place  even  had  we 
not  spent  55,000  American  lives  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Vietnamese 
lives  and  enormous  fortunes  and  a 
great  deal  of  our  political  capital. 
Events  occurred  that  would  have  oc- 
curred anyway. 

However,  the  interesting  thing  is 
that,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  it  became  harder  and  harder  to 
find  anybody  who  had  ever  voted  for 
money  for  Vietnam. 

You  have  to  wonder  how  that  war 
kept  going.  Congress  passed  the  War 
Powers  Act  to  make  sure  this  would 
never  happen  again,  and  finally  Con- 
gress would  have  a  handle  so  that  it 
could  stand  up,  do  its  sworn  duty,  be 
statesmanlike,  show  foresight,  and 
stop  anything  like  this  from  happen- 
ing again.  We  did  not  get  ourselves 
into  major  international  conflicts  or 
entanglements  from  the  time  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  to  now,  so  Congress 
never  had  to  speak  up.  If  anybody  ever 
asked  how  we  got  into  Vietnam,  a 
Member  of  Congress  could  say,  "We 
have  the  War  Powers  Act.  That  sort  of 
thing  is  never  going  to  happen  again." 

So  what  happened  the  very  first 
time  we  have  a  chance  to  test  the  War 
Power  Act?  Both  bodies  of  Congress 
cut  and  ran.  cut  and  ran. 

We  passed  a  resolution,  carefully 
crafted,  not  to  bring  peace  in  Lebanon, 
not  to  bring  our  American  Marines 
home,  not  to  protect  the  safety  of  the 
American  boys  who  are  over  there 
dying,  not  to  preserve  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  the  United  States,  not  to 
maintain  our  status  as  a  superpower, 
but  to  do  only  one  thing:  to  make  sure 
this  question  got  beyond  us  and  will 
not  come  up  again  until  after  both  the 
congressional  and  Presidential  elec- 
tions of  this  year. 

Profile  in  courage,  Mr.  President?  It 
is  a  profile  in  timidity.  Both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  were  willing  to 
put  this  issue  beyond  them,  so  that 
they  would  not  have  to  face  it,  so  that 


they  would  not  have  to  actually  stand 
up  and  be  counted.  Let  the  events  go 
on,  let  the  marines  die,  let  our  honor 
be  besmirched,  let  the  situation  in 
Lebanon  continue  to  be  as  bad  as 
always.  But  at  least  we  will  not  have 
to  face  up  to  it  until  after  the  election. 

Unless,  of  course,  we  go  home  on  a 
couple  of  weeks'  recess  and  find  the 
people  are  saying,  'Maybe  you  should 
do  something  about  it."  We  will  be 
statesmen  and  say,  "We  should  do 
something  about  it." 

What  will  we  do?  Some  of  us  will 
have  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  for 
a  politician:  We  can  say:  "Yes,  the  Ma- 
rines ought  to  get  out.  But  unfortu- 
nately, some  Members  of  Congress, 
put  the  decision  off  beyond  next  year's 
elections.  But  maybe  we  ought  to  do 
something  about  it." 

Is  that  not  the  same  kind  of  thing 
that  got  us  and  kept  us  in  Vietnam?  Is 
that  not  the  same  kind  of  thing  that 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  War  Powers 
Act? 

If  we  want  to  repeal  the  War  Powers 
Act,  we  should  bring  it  up  and  repeal 
it.  At  least,  it  would  be  honest.  The 
American  people  would  know  what  we 
have  done.  We  would  have  said.  Con- 
gress gives  this  responsibility  for  peace 
or  war  entirely  over  to  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  Congress,  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people, 
will  have  no  part  in  foreign  policy 
whatsoever.  But  at  least  we  will  be 
honest  about  it. 

Then  we  can  go  on  and  debate  ad  in- 
finitum whose  pork  barrel  project  will 
take  precedence  this  week:  how  we  will 
roll  back  our  salaries  by  a  couple  of 
thousand  dollars  or  whatever  the 
amount  was:  whether  we  will  refurbish 
our  offices  or  not— all  those  "major" 
things.  But  we  sure  will  not  get  into 
foreign  policy,  where  the  honor  of  our 
country  is  committed,  and  where  our 
soldiers  and  marines  may  die. 

Mr.  President,  tragically,  this  week 
the  259th  young  American  died  in  the 
Lebanon  conflict.  The  administration 
gives  us  no  reason  to  hope  that  the 
grim  toll  will  end. 

The  worst  thing  about  it  is  when  we 
sit  here  and  try  to  explain  why  we  did 
not  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  and 
exercise  the  War  Powers  Act.  As  we 
try  to  do  that,  more  Americans  will 
surely  die. 

It  was  a  terrible  mistake  to  have  in- 
tervened militarily  in  the  age-old  Leb- 
anese religious  and  factional  struggle. 
One  need  not  be  an  expert  on  the 
Middle  East  to  know  the  Lebanese 
civil  war  is  a  bottomless  morass.  It  was 
gross  arrogance  by  the  administration 
to  think  a  token  force  of  marines 
could  affect  the  course  of  that  strug- 
gle simply  by  landing  and  running  up 
the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  marines  were  put  in  a  position 
where  they  were  sitting  ducks:  the  sen- 
tries on  duty  were  not  even  allowed  to 
have  bullets  in  their  weapons.  Can  you 


imagine  the  reaction  had  a  previous 
President  sent  marines  in  with  no 
clear  purpose,  put  them  in  a  barrack 
where  they  were  a  perfect  target  for 
one  of  the  classic  terrorist  mechanisms 
in  Lebanon,  the  truck  bomb,  told  the 
sentries  they  would  have  to  have  un- 
armed weapons,  that  they  would  not 
have  the  proper  security  around  it?  If 
a  previous  President  had  done  that, 
can  you  not  imagine  the  cries  of  the 
weakness  of  this  country? 

But  now  we  say  no,  we  will  just  stay 
the  course,  it  is  a  new  beginning. 
Somehow  we  will  bring  peace. 

When  the  marines  were  sent  back  to 
Lebanon  after  covering  the  PLO  evac- 
uation in  late  1982,  their  mission  was 
supposed  to  be  short  and  carefully  lim- 
ited. 

They  were  to  help  keep  the  peace. 
And  do  you  know  what  else  they  were 
supposed  to  do?  Project  a  calming 
presence  among  the  factions  fighting 
for  power.  A  calming  presence— is  this 
an  ad  for  some  kind  of  an  over-the- 
counter  tranquilizer,  or  is  this  a  dis- 
cussion of  foreign  policy?  In  either 
case  it  makes  no  sense. 

But,  as  the  administration  became 
more  committed  to  the  minority 
Christian  government  of  Amin  Ge- 
mayel, the  role  of  the  marine  contin- 
gent has  drastically  changed.  Support- 
ed by  naval  gunfire  and  aircraft,  it  has 
given  direct  military  support  to  the 
forces  of  the  Gemayel  goverrmient 
against  other  factions.  The  marines 
have  become  a  participant  in  the  civil 
war,  and  what  is  worse,  on  the  side  of 
a  minority  which  cannot  defeat  its  op- 
ponents, or  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement. 

The  administration  says  that  its  ob- 
jectives in  Lebanon  now  are  the  resto- 
ration of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ge- 
mayel government  over  the  entire  ter- 
ritory of  Lebanon,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  forces. 

You  only  have  to  read  the  newspa- 
pers to  know  how  little  success  the  Ge- 
mayel government  is  having  in  its 
talks  with  the  other  factions. 

President  Gemayel  was  reported  in 
the  press  as  predicting  chaos  in  Leba- 
non if  the  marines  withdraw,  and  an 
expansion  of  Soviet  and  Syrian  power. 
Those  are  the  words  of  a  man  who 
knows  how  dependent  he  is  for  surviv- 
al on  the  military  support  of  the 
United  States  and  who  wants  to  scare 
us  into  staying. 

I  was  about  20  years  younger,  Mr. 
President,  when  I  heard  similar  state- 
ments coming  out  of  Southeast  Asia. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  one  reason  is 
because  the  minority  Christian  group 
led  by  President  Gemayel  does  not 
want  to  give  up  any  of  its  privileged 
political  position  under  the  Lebanese 
constitution  to  the  Moslem  and  Druze 
communities. 

Why  is  the  Gemayel  government  fol- 
lowing a  hard  line  in  the  talks?  I  think 
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it  is  because  it  believes  it  has  the  mili- 
tary, diplomatic,  and  political  backing 
of  the  United  SUtes.  As  long  as  the 
Gemayel  government  believes  the 
United  States  will  protect  it.  why 
should  it  make  major  concessions  to 
promote  national  reconciliation? 

The  second  objective,  withdrawal  of 
foreign  forces,  means,  in  plain  English, 
withdrawal  of  the  Syrian  forces.  Israel 
has  already  made  clear  it  will  not  pull 
out  completely  until  Syria  does.  Syria 
says  it  will  not  withdraw  until  the  May 
17  agreement  between  Israel  and  the 
Gemayel  government  is  scrapped  and 
a  new  withdrawal  agreement  negotiat- 
ed which  treats  Syria  differently  than 
Israel.  So.  the  administrations  real  ob- 
jective is  forcing  the  withdrawal  of 
Syria. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  one  hand. 
1,800  beleaguered  marines  are  far  too 
few  to  compel  Syria  to  withdraw.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  put  in  enough  American  mili- 
tary power  to  push  Syria  out.  The  ad- 
ministration knows  the  American 
people  will  not  support  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  a  Middle  East  war.  This  is  an 
unfair  position  in  which  to  place  our 
men.  and  it  is  making  this  country 
look  weak,  confused  and  uncertain, 
the  exact  posture  a  superpower  can 
never  allow  itself  to  get  into. 

Does  any  one  of  us  want  to  see  the 
United  States  look  that  way? 

Our  only  effective  means  for  getting 
Syria  to  leave  is  through  prolonged  di- 
plomacy and  pressure  on  the  factions 
to  negotiate  a  national  reconciliation 
in  Lebanon  that  reduces  their  need  for 
Syrian  support. 

So.  as  I  have  done  repeatedly  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  the  Presi- 
dent the  central  question:  What  pur- 
pose are  the  marines  serving  in  Leba- 
non? The  unavoidable  conclusion  I 
come  to  is  that  they  are  a  target,  doing 
little  more  than  defend  themselves 
against  the  constant  attacks  of  one  or 
another  of  the  parties  in  the  Lebanese 
civil  war. 

Is  this  really  a  posture  into  which  we 
want  to  put  the  bravest  and  best  fight- 
ing men  this  country  has?  Is  that 
really  fair  to  them  or  to  their  families? 
I  think  not. 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding,  I 
want  to  touch  on  another  argument 
we  are  now  hearing  from  the  adminis- 
tration and  its  supporters  for  not  with- 
drawing. The  claim  is  that  "cutting 
and  rurming."  as  they  call  it,  would  se- 
riously damage  American  prestige  and 
credibility  around  the  world. 

It  has  not  said  about  how  much 
prestige  and  credibility  is  being  dam- 
aged by  staying.  Again,  it  is  an  argu- 
ment that  calls  to  mind  the  arguments 
and  memories  of  Vietnam. 

This  is  the  most  infuriating  argu- 
ment of  all.  Having  made  a  gross  blun- 
der by  committing  American  forces  in 
the  first  place,  the  administration  now 
tries  to  justify  hanging  on  by  saying  it 
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is  a  test  of  American  credibility.  They 
even  dredge  up  the  time-tested  excuse 
to  cover  foreign  policy  mistakes,  an 
excuse  made  by  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations  in  the 
past.  If  we  do  not  stay  in  spite  of  every 
commonsense  argument,  the  Nation's 
real  interests  and  the  wishes  of  the 
American  people,  the  Russians  will,  of 
course,  come  in. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  start  get- 
ting our  men  out  of  a  no-win.  sure-lose 
situation.  I  urge  President  Reagan  to 
listen  and  act  before  the  casualty  list 
gets  longer. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  whatever  time 
I  have  remaining  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  who  I  understand  has 
time  on  his  own  right. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
KENNEDY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  ISVi  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Thank  you  very 
much. 


LEBANON 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, certain  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  called  on  President 
Reagan  to  begin  a  prompt  and  orderly 
withdrawal  of  the  Marines  from 
Beirut.  In  reply,  the  President  said, 
Tm  not  going  to  pay  any  attention  to 
it." 

Yesterday,  certain  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  expressed 
concern  about  the  increased  dangers 
to  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon.  In  reply,  the 
White  House  accused  the  Democrats 
of  playing  politics  with  a  critical  for- 
eign policy  issue. 

Today.  I  urge  Congress  to  send  a 
message  to  the  President.  "We  will  not 
be  ignored,  and  we  will  no  longer  be 
partners  in  your  folly  in  Lebanon.  Mr. 
Reagan,  if  you  will  not  bring  back  the 
Marines,  we  will."  Let  us  look  at  the 
facts. 

First,  the  multinational  force  is 
under  frequent  attack.  The  casualties 
continue  to  mount.  The  October 
attack  on  our  Marines  was  a  terrorist 
Pearl  Harbor.  And  this  past  Monday, 
the  263d  serviceman  gave  up  his  life. 
In  retaliation,  we  kill  civilians. 

Second.  U.S.  forces  in  Beirut  are  no 
longer  perceived  as  peacekeepers  but 
as  participants  in  Lebanon's  violent 
factional  conflict. 

Third,  the  Marines  are  no  longer  a 
presence:  They  are  now  only  a  target. 
They  spend  their  time  trying  to  keep 
alive  rather  than  trying  to  keep  the 
peace.  They  perform  no  military  func- 
tion today. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  yesterday  with 
Secretary    Weinberger    and    General 


Vessey,  General  Vessey  was  asked  par- 
ticularly about  what  is  the  combat 
role  of  the  U.S.  Marines,  and  he  said: 
•Virtually,  there  is  none.  Their  pres- 
ence is  only  psychological." 

I  daresay  that  the  civilians  who  are 
involved  in  our  mission  over  in  Leba- 
non are  a  good  deal  safer  than  the 
U.S.  Marines. 

Fourth,  since  the  Marines  went  into 
Lebanon  in  September  1982.  the  situa- 
tion has  changed— in  the  words  of  the 
Long  Commission— "To  the  extent 
that  not  one  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  mission  statement  was  pre- 
mised is  still  valid."  There  is  no  way 
today  that  the  United  States  can  keep 
the  peace  in  Lebanon  with  1.600  Ma- 
rines. 

For  those  who  really  wonder  about 
the  role  of  the  U.S.  Marines  in  Leb- 
anon. I  urge  them  to  read  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  outstanding  report,  the 
McNichols  report  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  reviews  the  history  and 
documents  and  supports  the  statement 
that  I  have  just  read  that  is  part  of 
the  Long  Commission. 

Fifth,  our  military  role  has  expand- 
ed. Last  September,  we  bombarded  the 
mountains  overlooking  Beirut.  This 
was  to  support  the  Lebanese  Army. 
Last  December  we  sent  in  fighter 
bombers  and  more  naval  gunfire  to  re- 
taliate against  the  Syrians  for  shoot- 
ing down  a  U.S.  reconnaissance  plane. 
As  the  Long  Commission  reported,  our 
decisions  in  Lebanon  have  emphasized 
military  options  and  the  expansion  of 
the  U.S.  military  role  despite  the  fact 
that  the  security  of  our  forces  has  de- 
teriorated and  progress  toward  a  diplo- 
matic solution  has  slowed. 

And  finally,  the  September  ceasefire 
has  collapsed  and  negotiations  are  at 
an  impasse.  We  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  civil  war  in  Lebanon  is  possible 
either  next  month  or  next  year. 

The  administration  cannot  present  a 
persuasive  rationale  for  keeping  the 
Marine  b  in  Beirut.  We  are  never  told 
why  the  Marines  are  in  Beirut:  Instead 
we  are  always  told  why  they  cannot 
leave. 

Current  law  permits  the  President  to 
continue  U.S.  military  involvement  in 
Lebanon  without  further  permission 
from  Congress  until  Apirl  1985.  That 
blank  check  undermines  the  historic 
purpose  of  the  War  Powers  Act.  It  vio- 
lates the  spirit  of  our  constitutional 
and  statutory  responsibilities  on  the 
most  important  issue  ever  to  face  a 
Congress— the  question  of  war  and 
peace. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  states 
that  its  purpose  is  to  fulfill  the  intent 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion *  •  •  and  insure  that  the  collec- 
tive judgment  of  both  the  Congress 
and  the  President  will  apply  to  the  in- 
troduction of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  into 
hostilities  or  into  situations  where  im- 
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minent   involvement    in   hostilities   is 
clearly  indicated  by  circumstances. 

By  its  vote  last  September,  however, 
the  Congress  excused  itself  from  fur- 
ther participation  in  policy  on  Leba- 
non. We  told  the  President,  'Take  the 
New  Jersey  and  take  1,600  Marines  and 
do  what  you  want  in  Lebanon.  Do  not 
call  us  until  after  the  1984  election." 

That  was  a  mistake,  and  I  urge  Con- 
gress to  change  course. 

Last  November.  I  joined  with  Sena- 
tors Eagleton.  Dixon,  and  Pell  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution  that  would  short- 
en the  authorization  period  for  our 
military  presence.  This  resolution 
would  restore  Congress  to  its  proper 
role.  We  believe  that  Congress  should 
insist  on  frequent,  periodic  review  of 
our  policy  in  Lebanon.  Our  Marines 
are  in  hostilities,  and  Congress  should 
participate  in  the  decision  on  whether 
the  Marines  should  stay  or  whether 
they  should  return.  This  resolution  re- 
mains the  pending  business  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  will  support  any  effort  in  Congress 
that  promises  to  bring  back  the  U.S. 
Marines  from  Lebanon.  That  mission 
is  not  worth  the  life  of  one  more 
American  serviceman. 

My  fellow  critics  of  the  President's 
policy  fear  that  they  will  be  accused  of 
losing  Lebanon.  I  think  we  should  stop 
talking  about  nations  as  if  they  were 
trophies  to  be  won  or  lost  as  if  in  a 
football  game  or  a  tennis  tournment. 
Lebanon  was  never  ours  to  win,  and  it 
is  not  ours  to  lose.  Lebanon  belongs  to 
the  Lebanese,  and  the  destiny  of  Leba- 
non must  be  determined  by  the  Leba- 
nese. Lebanon  must  make  peace  with 
itself,  and  only  then  will  it  be  possible 
to  think  of  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
region. 

I  urge  you  to  read  the  testimony  of 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  James 
Schlesinger  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Secretary 
Schlesinger  stated: 

A  continuation  of  the  existing  cat  and 
mouse  game  might  well  enhance  Syrian 
prestige  even  more  than  an  American  with- 
drawal—and Increase  Syrian  influence  over 
the  moderate  Arab  States.  A  continuation  of 
the  present  stalemate,  subsequent  to  the  Is- 
raeli withdrawal,  may  increasingly  make  the 
tJnited  States  a  lightning  rod  for  Arab  na- 
tionalism, displacing  the  Israelis  in  this  role. 
Finally,  the  continuing  turbulence  in  Leba- 
non both  contributes  substantially  to  the 
Shiite  awakening  outside  of  Iran  and  helps 
to  focus  Shiite  resentment  against  the 
United  States. 

American  forces  must  be  withdrawn 
from  Beirut  and  they  must  be  with- 
drawn immediately.  This  does  not  rep- 
resent a  retreat  from  our  basic  objec- 
tives in  the  Middle  East.  Our  naval 
presence  provides  ample  military 
might  to  preserve  our  real  interests  in 
the  region.  Vigorous  American  diplo- 
macy combined  with  a  strong  econom- 
ic and  military  assistance  program  will 
demonstrate  our  continued  commit- 
ment. Removal  of  our  ground  forces  is 


a  simple  recognition  that  those  forces 
no  longer  have  a  purpose  there.  And 
as  the  last  marine  departs,  I  would 
advise  our  adversaries  to  shift  their 
gaze  offshore  to  the  Mediterranean 
where  the  battleship  New  Jersey  still 
floats. 

I  congratulate  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives— particular- 
ly Speaker  O'Neill,  Chairman  Fas- 
CELL,  and  Representative  Hamilton— 
for  the  action  they  took  yesterday.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  do 
likewise.  There  is  no  more  time  to 
spare. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time  and  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  is  yielded  back. 


this  legislative  action.  No  one  ever  in- 
tended or  anticipated  that  political 
campaigns  would  be  a  vehicle  for 
bringing  into  our  homes  the  kind  of 
pornographic  trash  which  this  "candi- 
date" promised  to  broadcast. 

Under  existing  law,  a  broadcaster 
carrying  campaign  material  for  a  legal- 
ly qualified  candidate  must  provide 
equal  opportunity,  with  no  right  of 
censorship,  to  other  qualified  candi- 
dates. Consequently,  such  a  broadcast- 
er must  choose  between  violating  the 
"equal  access"  provision,  or  violating 
Federal  laws  and  regulations  designed 
to  control  obscenity. 

Mr.  President,  the  Broadcasters' 
Protection  Act  will  clarify  a  broadcast- 
er's responsibility  by  permitting  a 
broadcaster  to  refuse  to  air  material 
which  is  reasonably  believed  to  be  in 
violation  of  Federal  criminal  law.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  immedia'cC  review 
in  the  district  court  by  e-.ther  the 
broadcaster  or  the  candidate. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  endorse  the 
principles  of  this  bill,  and  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  give  it 
their  support. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  now 
remaining  before  the  hour  of  11:30 
a.m.  be  devoted  to  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  2241— BILL  TO  CLARIFY  THE 
OBLIGATIONS  OF  BROADCAST- 
ERS TO  LEGALLY  QUALIFIED 
CANDIDATES  FOR  PUBLIC 
OFFICE,  FEBRUARY  2.  1984 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Alabama, 
Senator  Denton,  and  others,  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  clarify  the  obliga- 
tions of  broadcasters  under  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  with  respect 
to  candidates  for  public  office. 

This  measure,  referred  to  as  the 
"Broadcasters'  Protection  Act,"  would 
close  a  dangerous  loophole  which 
exists  in  the  present  law.  As  we  are  all 
aware,  legally  qualified  candidates  for 
public  office  have  very  broad  discre- 
tion in  regard  to  the  form  and  content 
of  campaign  statements.  Under 
present  law,  such  a  candidate  may  in- 
clude in  his  or  her  campaign  broad- 
casts an  unlimited  array  of  subjects. 

Mr.  President,  the  lack  of  limitations 
on  broadcast  content  has  heretofore 
not  been  a  source  of  any  significant 
problems.  However,  the  recent  case  in- 
volving a  publisher  of  a  pornographic 
magazine  demonstrates  the  need  for 


FOR  THE  PAST  15  YEARS  THE 
UNITED  STATES  HAS  FOL- 
LOWED A  NUCLEAR  "BUILD 
DOWN'-RESULT:  BUILD  UP 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  im- 
mediately following  the  ABC  showing 
of  the  television  movie  on  nuclear  war, 
"The  Day  After,"  Secretary  of  State 
George  Schultz  said  on  the  same  tele- 
vision network,  that  our  country  had 
been  following  a  policy  of  reducing  our 
nuclear  weapons  for  the  past  15  years 
or  more.  Schultz  argued  that  the  coun- 
try—including the  3  years  of  the 
Reagan  administration— has  not  been 
building  up  its  nuclear  arsenal.  On  the 
contrary  in  the  Schultz  view  the  coun- 
try has  been  pursuing  a  policy  of  uni- 
lateral peace  through  arms  control 
more  far  reaching  than  the  proposed 
nuclear  freeze.  It  has  actually  reduced 
the  number  of  nuclear  weapons.  A 
couple  of  days  later  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Weinberger  backed  up  Schultz 
with  the  assertion  that  the  number  of 
U.S.  nuclear  arms  have  declined  since 
the  1960's  by  25  percent.  On  December 
27,  Walter  Pincus  reported  all  this  in 
the  Washington  Post.  He  then  pointed 
out  that  the  Schultz  and  Weinberger 
reports  are  true.  But  they  overlook 
the  most  significant  fact:  That  today's 
nuclear  weapons  stockpile  though 
smaller  and  with  less  explosive  yield 
could  wreak  far  greater  damage  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  How  can  this  be?  How 
can  a  smaller  arsenal  carry  more  de- 
struction to  the  Soviet  Union  than  a 
larger  one?  And  especially  how  can  an 
arsenal  with  less  power  deliver  "vastly 
more  damage"  in  Pincus'  words,  to  the 
Soviet  Union  than  the  more  powerful 
nuclear   arsenal   of   the    1960's?   The 
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answer  as  Pincus  points  out  is  that 
many  of   the   nuclear  bombs  of  the 
1960's  would  not  have  made  it  to  their 
targets.  Today  our  nuclear  arsenal  can 
be  counted  on  to  get  through  and  dish 
out  their  death  and  destruction   for 
sure.   As  Pincus  says— they  are  "un- 
stoppable." It  is  instructive  to  put  the 
recently  proposed  "build  down"  pro- 
gram   championed   by    three    of   our 
Senate  colleagues  and  supported  by 
the  President  in  this  context.  "Build 
down"  was  hailed  by  the  administra- 
tion and  its  supporters  as  a  novel  ap- 
proach   to   arms   control    that    would 
more  surely  bring  the  arms  race  under 
control  than  the  nuclear  freeze.  Why? 
Because  build  down  would  not  simply 
stop   future   testing,   production,   and 
deployment   as   the   freeze   would,   it 
would  provide  that  any  changes  we 
make   in   our   nuclear   arsenal   would 
reduce  the  size  of  that  arsenal.  "Build 
down"  would  provide  further  a  more 
stable    arsenal.    In    introducing    less 
stable  multiwarhead  missiles  such  as 
the  MX  into  the  nuclear  arsenal,  there 
would  be  a  reduction  of  three  weapons 
for  every  one  introduced.  On  others 
that     provided     more    stability,     the 
trade-off  would  be  the  retirement  of 
two  missiles  for  each  new  one.  For  the 
most  stable  new  weapons,  that  is  the 
single  warhead  missiles  such  as  the 
new  so-called  midgetman.  there  would 
be  an  even  one-for-one  trade-off.  How 
would  this  new  "build  down"  policy 
differ  from  what  we  have  been  doing 
with  our  nuclear  arsenal  since  1967?  In 
that  year  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Data 
Book  tells  us  the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons 
stockpile  contained  32,000  bombs,  mis- 
sile warheads,  and  shells.  Today.   15 
years  later,  there  are  25.000  weapons 
in  the  stockpile.  But  the  "build  down" 
has  been  even  sharper.  In  the  early 
sixties  the  explosive  yield  of  U.S.  nu- 
clear   weapons    was    roughly    44.000 
megatons.  Today,  it  is  8.000  to  11.000. 
What  has  been  going  on  here?  Has  the 
military   that   controls  these   nuclear 
arsenals   followed   a   policy   of   quiet, 
unilateral  disarmament?  Do  we  have  a 
cote  of  doves  over  in  the  Pentagon 
that   has   been   deliberately   reducing 
our  nuclear  military  power  administra- 
tion   after    administration— including 
the  Reagan  administration?  Of  course 
not.   In   fact,   precisely   the   opposite. 
Our  military  leaders  have  been  doing 
exactly  what  the  advocates  of  the  so- 
called  build  down  call  on  us  to  intro- 
duce as  our  "new"  nuclear  arms  policy. 
They   have   been   "modernizing"   our 
nuclear  arsenal.  They  have  knocked 
out   the   "monster"   bombs   many   of 
which  could  not  make  it  to  the  target 
anyway.  They   have   vastly   improved 
the  delivery  system  that  will  carry  the 
nuclear  bombs  to  their  target  through 
hundreds  of  tests.  They  are  now  as- 
sured that  they  have  far  greater  accu- 
racy, greater  reliability,  and  the  firm 
assurance  that  they  can  certainly  take 
out   more   Russian   cities   and   prime 


military  targets  than  ever  before. 
Some  "build  down."  In  fact,  they  have 
built  up  not  "build  down"  the  real,  ul- 
timate power  of  our  nuclear  arsenal. 
And  this,  of  course,  is  what  any  nucle- 
ar policy  supported  and  executed  by 
the  military  is  bound  to  do.  What  mili- 
tary officer  would  ever  follow  a  policy 
of  deliberately  diminishing  his  effec- 
tive military  capability?  Those  mili- 
tary officers  who  have  pushed  for 
more  and  more  weapons  of  all  kinds 
support  "build  down."  Why?  Because 
for  more  than  15  years  they  have  pur- 
sued this  policy  and  succeeded  in 
building  an  ever  more  deadly  and  dev- 
astating nuclear  capability.  If  the  two 
nuclear  superpowers  either  unilateral- 
ly or  by  negotiations  continue  to 
pursue  this  policy,  it  will  mean  the 
arms  race  will  go  on.  The  nuclear 
weapor\s  will  grow  more  devastating 
on  both  sides.  And  the  technology  of 
nuclear  destruction  will  race  ahead 
out  of  control  as  we  march  like  lem- 
mings to  the  sea  of  our  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  by  Walter  Pincus  from  the 
December  27,  1983,  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Todays  U.S.  Nuclear  Arms  Stocks  Smaller 
BUT  More  Efficient 

CLAIMS  OF  REDUCTION  ARE  BASED  ON  RETIRING 
OUTMODED  BOMBS 

Top  Reagan  administration  officials  are 
pointing  to  reductions  since  the  1960s  in  the 
number  and  explosive  power  of  the  Ameri- 
can nuclear  stockpile  in  an  effort  to  calm 
todays  fears  that  the  arms  race  is  getting 
out  of  hand. 

For  example,  after  the  showing  of  the  tel- 
evision movie  The  Day  After."  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  said.  We  work  to 
reduce  the  number  of  these  weapons "  and 
if  you  go  back  to  the  1960s  and  compare 
the  amount  of  destructive  capability  of  our 
nuclear  arsenal  now  as  compared  with 
then  .  .  .  its  about  70  percent  less. " 

Two  days  later.  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
W.  Weinberger  told  reporters  that  the 
stockpile  numbers  had  declined  by  25  per- 
cent from  the  1960s. 

What  these  officials  have  ignored,  howev- 
er, is  that  those  1960s  reductions  were  based 
on  a  secret  stockpile  filled  with  thousands 
of  nuclear  bombs  that  by  today's  standards 
would  be  considered  far  too  big  for  efficient 
military  use. 

And  what  they  also  neglect  to  mention  is 
that  today's  stockpile,  although  smaller  in 
both  number  and  explosive  yield,  is  made  up 
primarily  of  missile  warheads,  which  could 
cause  vastly  more  damage  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Although  there  were  many  more 
bombs  two  decades  ago.  not  as  many  were 
expected  to  make  it  to  their  targets.  In  con- 
trast, today's  missiles  are  considered  unstop- 
pable. 

In  addition,  one  bomb  with  enormous 
megatonnage.  such  as  the  1960s  B41.  can  be 
used  to  destroy  only  one  major  city,  while 
one  missile  with  several  warheads  can  hit 
more  than  one  target.  For  example,  today's 
planned  MX  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile, with  less  than  one-sixth  the  total  mega- 


tonnage of  a  B41  bomb,  can  destroy  up  to 
five  times  as  many  target  areas  with  its  10 
individually  aimed  warheads. 

The  official  numbers  are  classified,  but 
sources  estimate  that  in  the  early  1960s  the 
U.S.  nuclear  stockpile  explosive  yield  was 
roughly  4.000  megatons.  According  to  the 
recently  published  Nuclear  Weapons  Data- 
book,  in  1967  the  stockpile  contained  32.000 
bombs,  missile  warheads,  mines  and  shells. 

Today  there  are  roughly  25.000  weapons 
in  the  stockpile  with  a  total  yield  of  about 
2.000  megatons. 

In  the  1950s  and  early  1960s,  many  U.S. 
strategic  bombers  carried  the  B41  bomb, 
which  at  over  20  megatons  would  produce 
the  equivalent  destructive  power  of  400  Hir- 
oshima bombs,  according  to  knowledgeable 
officials. 

The  giant  size  of  the  U.S.  weapon  was 
classified,  and  the  public  was  led  to  believe 
that  the  Pentagon  did  not  have  an  interest 
in  an  explosive  of  giant  size. 

In  October.  1961,  when  the  Soviets  ex- 
ploded large  nuclear  devices  first  at  25 
megatons  and  later  at  50  megatons,  the  Pen- 
tagon declared  that  weapons  of  that  size 
"would  be  a  mass  killer  of  people."  The 
statement  added  that  the  United  States 
"considered  this  matter  carefully  several 
years  ago  and  concluded  that  such  weapons 
would  not  provide  an  essential  capability. " 

In  fact,  however,  at  that  time  the  Air 
Force  was  beginning  to  take  its  giant.  20- 
megaton  bomb  out  of  service  and  replace  it 
with  smaller  ones  that  could  hit  more  tar- 
gets. 

The  B4I  was  an  example  of  "overkill."  as 
one  scientist  who  worked  on  it  said  recently, 
and  "the  weapon  that  represented  the  mas- 
sive retaliation  policy  of  that  time." 

NEWS  ANALYSIS 

Massive  retaliation,  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration policy  of  the  1950s  that  threat- 
ened complete  destruction  of  the  Soviet 
homeland  if  it  attacked  western  Europe, 
brought  on  enormous  expansion  in  the 
American  nuclear  stockpile  and  with  it  a 
bitter,  long- running  interservice  battle  over 
who  would  control  nuclear  weapons  and 
how  many  of  each  type  would  be  built. 

However,  beginning  in  1961.  with  the 
advent  of  the  Kennedy  administration,  the 
Air  Force  began  to  phase  hundreds  of  their 
giant  B41s  out  of  service  and  replace  them 
with  smaller.  5-  and  1-megaton  bombs  and 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  whose 
warheads  also  delivered  a  far  smaller  nucle- 
ar explosion,  one  former  general  said. 

The  numbers  of  nuclear  warheads  and 
bombs  began  to  go  up  in  the  early  1960s,  as 
the  total  destructive  power  in  megatonnage 
sharply  dropped. 

Though  the  total  megatonnage  of  the 
American  nuclear  stockpile  decreased  as  the 
monster  weapons  were  retired,  the  newer 
weapons  carried  a  far  greater  destructive 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Union  because  they 
could  be  delivered  to.  and  thus  destroy, 
many  more  cities  and  military  target  areas. 

At  a  Senate  Armed  Services  subcommittee 
hearing  earlier  this  year  Dr.  Richard  L. 
Wagner,  assistant  to  the  secretary  of  de- 
fense for  atomic  energy,  described  two 
charts,  one  of  which  showed  what  he  called 
a  "striking  reduction"  in  "total  megaton- 
nage of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  stockpile" 
from  a  1959  high  to  its  1980  level. 

Wagner  accurately  told  the  senators  that 
the  reductions  developed  because  "during 
the  early  '60s  we  had  a  large  number  of 
bomber-carried  weapons  and  we  modernized 
the  forces  in  the  late  eOs  and  ■70s." 


"We  reduced  the  bomber  component  and 
increased  the  missile  component."  he  said." 

Those  reductions  of  20  years  ago  were  not 
made  as  part  of  arms  control  negotiations. 
According  to  former  officers  and  material  in 
an  article  in  the  spring.  1983.  issue  of  the 
Harvard-published  International  Affairs, 
the  cuts  had  to  do  with  Pentagon  interserv- 
ice rivalry  and  the  realization  of  the  poten- 
tial damage  the  monster  bombs  could  cause 
outside  the  target  area. 

During  the  1950s  and  1960s,  according  to 
the  article,  a  secret  debate  went  on  inside 
the  Pentagon  over  Stratetic  Air  Command 
plans  for  attacking  the  Soviet  Union.  Navy 
admirals  and  an  adviser  to  President  Eisen- 
hower criticized  as  excessive  the  number  of 
nuclear  weapons  SAC  said  it  needed  and 
planned  to  use  on  Soviet  targets,  according 
to  documents  obtained  by  the  author  of  the 
article.  Prof.  David  Alan  Rosenberg  of  the 
University  of  Houston. 

By  1960  the  Navy,  which  was  pushing  for- 
ward with  its  Polaris  nuclear  missile-firing 
submarine,  was  in  revolt  against  SAC's  ex- 
tensive control  over  retaliation  strategy. 

In  a  1961  message  to  his  superiors.  Adm. 
Harry  Felt,  then  commander  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet,  wrote  that  if  the  strategic  nuclear 
attack  plans  of  the  Air  Force,  which  he  had 
just  reviewed,  were  carried  out  his  organiza- 
tion would  have  to  be  "more  concerned 
about  residual  radiation  damage  resulting 
from  our  own  weapons  than  from  those  of 
fhe  enemy." 

Another  recently  declassified  Navy  inter- 
nal memorandum  from  that  time  estimates 
that  carrying  out  SAC's  alert  provisions 
""and  assuming  only  one  weapon  delivered  to 
each  {designated  target],  the  fallout  already 
exceeds  JCS  [Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff]  limits 
for  points  such  as  Helsinki.  Berlin.  Buda- 
pest, northern  Japan  and  Seoul." 

Eisenhower  began  to  voice  his  concern 
that  the  building  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the 
military  had  gotten  out  of  hand. 

In  January,  1959,  according  to  White 
House  notes.  Eisenhower  was  critical  of 
military  requests  for  nuclear  weapons  when 
he  had  to  approve  a  new  plutonium  reactor 
at  Hanford.  Wash.,  according  to  the  article. 

"They  [the  military]  are  trying  to  get 
themselves  into  an  incredible  position  of 
having  enough  to  destroy  every  conceivable 
target  all  over  the  world,  plus  a  three-fold 
reserve.'"  he  was  quoted  as  saying. 

In  November.  1960.  Eisenhower  ordered 
his  science  advisor.  George  B.  Kistiakowsky. 
who  had  worked  on  building  the  first  atomic 
bomb,  to  go  to  SAC  headquarters  in  Omaha 
and  review  the  nation's  nuclear  strike  plan. 

Kistiakowsky  reported,  according  to  notes, 
that  "damage  criteria  and  the  directives  to 
the  planners  are  such  as  to  lead  to  unneces- 
sary and  undesirable  overkill." 

One  immediate  outcome,  sources  said,  was 
the  decision  to  retire  the  monster  B41 
bomb. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING:  THE  SENATE 
MUST  MOVE  TO  RATIFY  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  Nation  celebrated  the 
birthday  of  one  of  our  Nation's  great- 
est patriots  and  humanitarians,  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
Congress  has  voted  to  honor  this  day 
as  a  national  holiday,  demonstrating 
the  high  esteem  in  which  Americans 
hold  Dr.  King  and  the  principles  that 


he  lived  and  died  for.  King's  legacy, 
while  specific  to  the  plight  of  black 
Americans,  retains  a  global  resonance, 
giving  substance  and  meaning  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  ringing  description  of 
the  United  States  as  "a  Nation  con- 
ceived in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal." 

King  demonstrated  his  potential  at 
an  early  age.  At  15.  he  was  a  top- 
randed  college  student.  Three  years 
later,  he  was  ordained  a  minister  and 
elected  assistant  pastor  of  the  Ebene- 
zer  Baptist  Church.  During  this  period 
he  was  devoted  to  reading  and  study, 
formulating  his  vision  of  a  just  and 
egalitarian  Nation  that  would  carry 
him  to  international  reknown. 

America  is  proud  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  Why?  Because  he  represented, 
through  word  and  deed,  the  ideals 
upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded 
and  because  his  influence  was  critical 
in  the  passage  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  and  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act, 
two  landmark  pieces  of  legislation  af- 
firming the  rights  of  black  Americans. 
We  can  be  proud  because,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  world.  King  was  deemed 
worthy  of  one  of  the  highest  accolades 
offered  by  the  international  communi- 
ty, the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Yet  a  cloud  hangs  over  this  global 
tribute  to  Martin  Luther  King.  Our 
Nation,  despite  its  oft-stated  commit- 
ment to  human  rights,  despite  its  clear 
appreciation  of  the  achievements  of 
Reverend  King,  is  guilty  of  a  glaring 
inconsistency,  an  embarrassing  ex- 
ample of  hypocrisy.  This  cloud  is  our 
continuing  refusal,  over  the  last  four 
decades,  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

The  Genocide  Convention,  first 
drafted  in  1946,  declares  genocide  and 
the  serious  mental  or  physical  harm  of 
an  ethnic,  racial  or  religious  group,  to 
be  international  punishable  crimes.  It 
is  merely  the  written  expression  of  a 
concept  that  has  governed  our  inter- 
national behavior  since  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  a  value  that  all 
civilized  peoples  take  for  granted.  Yet 
the  United  States  has  never  signed.  In 
fact,  America  remains  the  only  indus- 
trialized country  to  have  not  ratified 
the  treaty.  Can  we  as  a  nation  simulta- 
neously honor  the  memory  of  Martin 
Luther  King  and  ignore  an  interna- 
tional convention  that  upholds  the 
very  principles  that  King  lived  and 
died  for?  Can  we  afford  to  continue 
this  tragic  neglect  when  our  credibility 
in  the  international  arena  is  at  stake? 

I  think  not.  I  have  spoken  many 
times  in  this  forum  on  the  need  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention.  And  I 
pledge  to  continue.  Why?  Because  a 
commitment  to  human  rights  demands 
vigilance  and  consistency.  Vigilance, 
because  human  rights  abuses  persist 
around  the  globe  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
point  them  out  and  bring  internation- 
al pressure  to  bear.  Consistency,  be- 


cause sending  a  conflicting,  ambiguous 
message  to  the  world  community  un- 
dermines our  well-deserved  status  as  a 
nation  firmly  committed  to  the  basic 
rights  of  all  mankind.  I  urge  may  col- 
leagues to  stand  by  our  globally  recog- 
nized position  on  human  rights,  and, 
in  memory  of  Martin  Luther  King,  to 
move  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  11:30 
A.M.  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
presently  an  order  for  the  Senate  to 
stand  in  recess  at  12  noon  until  2  p.m. 
It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  better 
serve  the  requirements  of  Senators  if 
we  went  ahead  and  did  that  at  11:30 
a.m.  I  have  not  discussed  that  with  the 
minority  leader  except  in  a  general 
way.  If  he  has  any  problem  with  it.  I 
will  change  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  11:30  a.m.  instead  of  12 
noon,  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
2  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
still  in  morning  business  and  do  not 
have  any  takers.  Unless  somebody  now 
seeks  recognition,  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  stand  in  recess. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  the  majority 
leader  will  be  good  enough  to  give  me 
about  1  minute  or  so  to  make  a  short 
statement.  I  would  appreciate  it. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  statement  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  without  any  interven- 
ing business,  the  Chair  place  the 
Senate  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 


COMPREHENSIVE  CRIME 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
my  short  statement  is  made  in  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation.  We  had  said  yesterday,  pri- 
vately as  well  as  publicly,  that  if  there 
is  some  amendment  that  the  intelli- 
gence agencies  feel  they  need  in  order 
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to  exempt  their  activity  from  this 
amendment,  we  would  certainly  be 
very  willing  and  anxious  to  note  its 
contents  and  undoubtedly  be  prepared 
to  accept  it  as  an  amendment  to  our 
amendment.  We  have  said  that  in  pri- 
vate meetings  with  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  We  have 
told  it  to  a  number  of  Senators  who 
have  concern  with  respect  to  the  intel- 
ligence communities  involved.  But  just 
to  make  certain  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  our  position,  we  are  willing, 
we  are  anxious,  to  have  any  spokesper- 
son for  the  intelligence  community  or 
for  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  At- 
torney General,  come  forward  with 
such  language  as  they  feel  should  be 
included  in  our  amendment.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  they  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  prevailing  upon  us  to  see  to  it  that 
it  is  included. 

I  have  taken  the  floor  only  for  the 
purpose  of  being  certain  that  this  posi- 
tion, which  was  stated  in  the  past- 
yesterday— is  repeated  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  withhold  that? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Certainly. 
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APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
276(h)-276(k),  as  amended,  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM)  to  chair  the  Senate  delegation 
to  the  Mexico-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary Group  during  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  98th  Congress. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 
tod&y. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  11:28 
a.m.,  recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reconvened  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Cochran). 


COMPREHENSIVE  CRIME 
CONTROL  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1762)  entitled  the  •Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act  of  1983." 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

AMEKDMKNT  NO.  2S90.  AS  MODinED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  question  is  the  Bumpers 
amendment  to  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment,  is  that  correct? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  contin- 
ue to  hope  we  can  find  a  way  to  re- 
solve this  issue  without  making  a  ta- 
bling motion.  When  the  managers  of 
the  bill  and  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  arrive.  I  would  like  to 
confer  with  them.  I  do  anticipate  we 
will  have  some  sort  of  a  vote  in  the 
very  near  future.  In  the  meantime, 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I 
see  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  is  here.  I  will  in- 
quire if  he  is  prepared  to  proceed,  and 
I  would  timidly  inquire  if  he  has  any 
prospect  that  we  may  get  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  or  something  before  long. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  here,  and  we  are  ready  to  proceed. 
If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  wishes  to  push  his  amendment,  I 
think  it  would  be  important  for  him  to 
be  here  now  to  proceed. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well. 
Mr.  President,  at  the  moment.  I  once 
again  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  more  I  study  the  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  the  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  these 
amendments  should  not  be  adopted. 

I  placed  in  the  Record  yesterday  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Justice, 
concerning  this  amendment.  I  dis- 
cussed it  some  as  I  did  so. 

I  now  have  another  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  that  I  would 
like  to  present  to  the  Senate.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  concerning  yet  another  ver- 
sion of  the  wiretap  amendment  sponsored 
by  Senator  Metzenbaum.  We  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  language  of 
the  latest  draft  but  are  informed  that  it 
would  give  the  Attorney  General  unfettered 
power  to  except  from  the  reach  of  the 
amended  wiretap  statute  any  federal  officer 
or  any  federal  activity  which  he  determines, 
in  his  sole  discretalon,  should  be  excepted. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  we  view  the  MeU- 
enbaum  amendment  as  raising  not  only  law 


enforcement  and  intelligence  issues  but 
other  issues.  Yesterday  afternoon,  for  exam- 
ple, we  noted  that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration regulations  governing  record- 
ing of  wire  communications  contain  an  ex- 
ception for  handicapped  federal  employees 
who  rely  upon  recording  devices  because  of 
blindness  or  physical  disability.  There  are 
indications  from  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  this 
morning  that  the  amendment  may  interfere 
with  the  protective  functions  of  the  Secret 
Service.  We  are  still  in  the  process  of  at- 
tempting to  determine  how  many  other  dif- 
ferent types  of  exceptions  would  be  required 
to  avoid  injustice  or  interference  with  vital 
governmental  functions.  This  latest  propos- 
al by  Senator  Metzenbaum  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  complexities  and  unknowns  by 
making  all  such  conduct  a  felony  but  then 
giving  the  Attorney  General,  as  the  official 
charged  with  enforcing  the  criminal  law. 
the  power  to  determine  whether  any.  all  or 
no  such  conduct  will  be  punished. 

We  are  unaware  of  any  precedent  for  en- 
actment of  criminal  legislation  in  which  the 
Executive  is  delegated  the  power  effectively 
to  define  the  substantive  conduct  to  be  pun- 
ished. Moreover,  the  new  version  of  the 
amendment  does  not  respond  to  our  con- 
cerns expressed  in  my  February  1  letter  re- 
garding the  level  of  punishment  issue. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  we  must 
emphatically  reject  this  "exceptions"  ap- 
proach. We  do  so  out  of  recognition  of  the 
immense  complexity  of  the  issue  before  the 
Senate  and  out  of  a  deep  respect  for  the 
separation  of  powers  provided  for  in  our 
Constitution  and  the  role  of  Congress  in  de- 
termining whether  any  particular  conduct 
shall  be  made  criminal  under  the  federal 
law.  We  note  that  both  you  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Goldwater.  have  expressed  a 
willingness  to  hold  hearings  on  the  subject 
apparently  sought  to  be  addressed  by  the 
sponsor  of  this  amendment.  Pull  hearings 
and  review  are  the  responsible  course  of 
action.  We  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this 
wiretap  amendment  effort  in  favor  of  public 
hearings  and  informed,  deliberate  action. 
Our  wiretap  laws  and  the  careful  balance 
they  create  are  far  too  important  to  be  the 
subject  of  hastily  conceived  floor  amend- 
ments. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  McConnell. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  have  a  letter  from  the  general 
counsel  of  the  National  Security 
Agency. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  wish  to  express,  as 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Security 
Agency  (NSA).  my  uncertainty  concerning 
the  effect  Amendment  2689  might  have 
upon  cerUin  of  NSAs  activities  and  by  way 
of  imposing  possible  criminal  exposures 
upon  NSA  personnel  engaged  in  certain  ac- 
tivities, recognizing  that  the  amendment  is 
stated  not  to  be  intended  to  affect  NSA  ac- 
tivities in  any  respect,  and.  further,  that  the 
text  of  the  amendment  may  have  l>een 
changed  from  that  discussed  below.  General 
concerns  about  the  amendment  including 
various  policy  considerations,  have  been,  of 
course,  expressed  in  a  letter  provided  to  you 
yesterday  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  uncertainty  noted  arises  from  the  fol- 
lowing matters: 

(1)  The  amendment  appears  to  be  an  en- 
actment of  general  application,  and  its  rela- 
tion  to   more   specific   authorizing   enact- 


ments, such  as  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Sur- 
veillance Act.  is  not  clear. 

(2)  The  general  declaration  of  illegality  in 
the  first  sentence  refers  to  the  "intercept" 
of  a  "wire  or  oral  communication."  although 
the  title  of  the  amendment  refers  to  "tape- 
recording,"  and.  further,  expresses  a  re- 
quirement of  all  party  consent  to  the  act  of 
"intercept."  The  word  intercept  typically  is 
understood  to  refer  to  activity  by  other 
than  an  intended  recipient  of  a  communica- 
tion and  thus,  by  definition  and  by  current 
statutory  authorization,  occurs  without  the 
consent  of  any  party.  The  first  sentence  is 
thus  inconsistent  with  the  manner  in  which 
government  agencies  must  conduct  "inter- 
cept" activities. 

(3)  The  general  declaration  of  legality  in 
the  second  sentence  sets  out  two  types  of 
conditions  establishing  legality:  first,  inclu- 
sion within  the  three  listed  classes  of  indi- 
viduals or  categories  of  activity  (law  en- 
forcement or  intelligence  officers;  under 
their  direction;  in  accordance  with  Attor- 
ney-General authorization  and  regulation), 
and.  second,  that  the  interceptor  of  the 
communication  be  a  party  or  have  the  con- 
sent of  one  of  the  parties.  Again,  even  if  all 
NSA  activities  are  considered  included 
within  the  three  listed  classes,  a  require- 
ment of  consent  or  participation  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  manner  in  which  govern- 
ment agencies  must  conduct  "intercept"  ac- 
tivities. 

(4)  The  third  category  listed— "Attorney 
General  authorization  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Attorney  General"— 
is  unclear  as  to  whether  one  or  two  acts  of 
the  Attorney  General  are  required  and  as  to 
each  intercept  activity.  If  the  condition  is 
interpreted  stringently,  it  is  inconsistent 
with  and  could  inhibit  the  conduct  of  cer- 
tain activities.  Further,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  regulations  referred  to  are  not  in 
existence  and  the  conduct  of  certain  activi- 
ties pending  their  issuance  could  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  certain 
NSA  activities  conducted  within  the  scope 
of  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act 
reflect  an  extended,  intensive  Congressional 
review  and  balancing  of  intelligence,  coun- 
terintelligence and  other  significant  inter- 
ests. It  is  not  feasible  in  a  short  period  of 
time  to  ensure  that  the  provisions  of 
Amendment  2689  would  not  act  so  as  to  un- 
intentionally impair  this  balance. 
Very  truly  yours. 

JoN  T.  Anderson, 
General  Counsel 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  now  to  present  to  the  Senate  cer- 
tain points  which  I  feel  are  very  im- 
portant on  the  Metzenbaum  amend- 
ment. 

First,  this  is  a  last-minute  amend- 
ment involving  complex  issues  and  po- 
tential major  impact  on  legitimate 
government  activities,  including  for- 
eign intelligence,  counter-intelligence, 
and  law  inforcement. 

Second,  deficiencies  of  the  original 
amendment  were  so  readily  apparent 
that  the  sponsors  have  had  to  repeat- 
edly further  amend  the  amendment. 

Third,  by  amending  their  own 
amendment,  the  sponsors  have  estab- 
lished a  parliamentary  situation  in 
which  no  further  amendments  are  in 
order. 


I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  did  say  that  they  would 
consider  consenting  to  certain  amend- 
ments being  offered  if  we  came  forth 
with  them.  Mr.  President,  that  is  not 
the  question.  No  amendment  is  in 
order  or  will  be  in  order  unless  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  or  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas.  In 
other  words,  under  the  procedure  now. 
we  have  no  authority  to  offer  an 
amendment  if  we  wanted  to  offer  one. 
We  are  foreclosed  from  offering  an 
amendment  that  we  may  wish  to  offer 
which  is  unacceptable  to  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  deals  with 
governmental  activities  of  the  most 
sensitive  type  presently  regulated 
under  complex  legislation  which,  in 
combination,  took  over  7  years  of 
drafting  effort  (3  years  for  wiretap 
statute;  4  years  for  Foreign  Intelli- 
gence Surveillance  Act). 

Fifth,  the  amendment  adopts  a 
drafting  style  of  a  total  ban  on  non- 
consensual recording  of  wire  and  oral 
communications,  thereby  placing  the 
burden  on  others  to  identify  an  un- 
known number  of  possibly  critical  and 
important  exceptions.  The  burden 
should  be  on  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  to  identify  the  specific 
scope  of  the  criminal  offense  they 
intend  to  create.  In  this  light,  the 
claim  by  the  sponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment that  it  is  simple  rather  than 
complex  is  naive  at  best.  Moreover, 
listing  remotely  adequate  exceptions 
would  require  revealing  of  classified 
intelligence  methods  and  operations. 

Sixth.  5-year  felony  treatment  for 
taping  of  a  telephone  conversation  by 
a  party  solely  to  preserve  the  commu- 
nication without  the  knowledge  of 
other  parties  borders  on  the  absurd. 

Seventh,  this  means  endless  litiga- 
tion. I  quote  from  a  Department  of 
Justice  letter: 

First,  the  effort  to  provide  an  exception 
for  consensual  monitoring  by  undercover 
law  enforcement  and  intelligence  officers 
and  informants  appears  so  vague  as  to  pro- 
voke endless  litigation.  At  the  very  least,  de- 
fense attorneys  for  drug  traffickers,  orga- 
nized crime  leaders  and  corrupt  public  offi- 
cials will  be  able  to  raise  questions  concern- 
ing any  investigation  involving  consensual 
monitoring  due  to  vague  concepts  in  the 
amendment,  e.g.,  was  the  law  enforcement 
official  "acting  under  cover  of  law";  was  the 
law  enforcement  officer  "acting  within  the 
normal  course  of  his  or  her  employment"; 
was  the  informant  "acting  under  color  of 
law";  was  that  informant  "performing  a  law 
enforcement  function";  was  the  informant, 
at  the  time  the  recording  occurred,  "under 
the  direction  and  control"  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  etc.  Busy  prosecutors  and  fed- 
eral courts  can  be  assured  of  expanded  liti- 
gation in  the  years  ahead  given  these  new 
limitations  on  law  enforcement  activities. 

Eighth,  the  amendment's  exemp- 
tions for  law  enforcement  and  intelli- 
gence officers  are  too  narrow.  Such  of- 
ficers   could    intercept    conversations 


only  if  party  to  the  communication,  if 
consent  is  given,  or  if  the  communica- 
tion is  a  crime  or  tort.  A  telephone  call 
made  in  furtherance  of  a  crime,  how- 
ever, might  not  constitute  a  crime  in 
and  of  itself:  An  officer  intercepting  a 
bomb  threat  could  be  subject  to  crimi- 
nal liability.  The  amendment  also 
makes  no  provision  for  the  collection 
of  positive  intelligence  or  for  gather- 
ing of  information  on  terrorist  activi- 
ties abroad. 

Ninth,  the  amendment  does  not 
define  a  foreign  intelligence  or  coun- 
terintelligence officer.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  double  agents  and  in- 
formants would  be  considered  officers. 

Tenth,  the  amendment  is  so  broad 
that  it  extends  even  to  handicapped 
government  workers  who  of  necessity 
have  their  phone  conversation  record- 
ed and  transcribed.  If  passed,  it  would 
produce  a  myriad  of  such  unintended 
consequences. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  appeal  to  the 
distinguished  Senators  who  propose 
this  amendment  to  withdraw  it  and  let 
us  hold  hearings.  Senator  Laxalt  has 
consented  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
subject.  I  have  assured  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment  that  as  soon  as  Sen- 
ator Laxalt's  subcommittee  reports  to 
the  full  committee  there  would  be  no 
undue  delay  there.  I  hope  that  a  bill 
might  be  brought  out  that  will  be 
sound  and  one  which  we  can  all  sup- 
port. I  think  this  matter  is  of  interest 
to  the  public.  It  is  certainly  of  interest 
to  the  National  Security  Agency  and 
the  CIA.  It  is  of  interest  to  the  intelli- 
gence agencies.  Senator  Goldwater 
spoke  yesterday  about  the  dangers  of 
this  amendment.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  want  to  say 
that  this  amendment  is  opposed  by 
the  administration.  It  is  opposed  by 
the  Justice  Department.  It  is  opposed 
by  the  National  Security  Agency.  It  is 
opposed  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Senator  Biden.  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  I 
have  worked  on  this  criminal  package 
for  several  years.  We  removed  from  it 
provisions  on  the  death  penalty, 
habeas  corpus,  the  exclusionary  rule, 
and  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  be- 
cause those  matters  were  controver- 
sial. We  tried  to  take  out  of  this  pack- 
age what  we  thought  might  raise  con- 
troversial questions  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  They  will  come  up  individually 
after  this  package  has  been  completed. 
I  am  sure  some  of  them  will  be  op- 
posed. But  on  this  package  we  all 
agree.  Therefore,  we  hope  that  no 
other  amendments  that  might  cause 
trouble  later  in  the  House,  or  else- 
where, or  may  bring  a  veto  will  jeop- 
ardize this  package.  We  are  anxious  to 
get  this  package  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  sent  to  the  House.  Then  we  will 
act  on  these  other  matters  following 
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completion    of    the    package    in    the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  appeal  to 
these  distinguished  Senators  to  with- 
draw this  amendment.  Let  us  go  ahead 
and  pass  the  package.  Again  I  assure 
them,  on  behalf  of  Senator  Laxalt. 
hearings  will  be  held  on  the  amend- 
ment and  the  Judiciary  Committee 
will  act  as  soon  as  the  subcommittee 
has  acted.  Then  we  can  bring  a  bill  to 
the  Senate  about  which  all  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  have  had  a  chance 
to  testify,  about  which  the  public  has 
had  a  chance  to  testify,  and  about 
which  anybody  with  any  special  inter- 
est, including  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors who  sponsor  these  amendments, 
will  have  a  chance  to  testify.  We  think 
that  is  reasonable.  We  hope  the  Sena- 
tors will  agree  to  that.  I  see  both  of 
them  on  the  floor  at  this  time.  I  am 
just  wondering  if  they  would  care  to 
respond. 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
oppose  this  amendment.  The  drafting 
is  too  vague  and  overly  broad,  and  the 
exemption  for  law  enforcement  and  in- 
telligence activities  is  too  narrow. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  law 
enforcement  and  intelligence  officers 
could  intercept  conversations  only  if 
consent  is  given  or  if  the  communica- 
tion constitutes  a  crime  or  tort.  A  tele- 
phone call  where  a  crime  is  planned, 
however,  might  not  constitute  a  crime 
within  the  meaning  of  the  exemption. 
Certainly  vital  intelligence  and  law  en- 
forcement activities  will  be  chilled. 
Moreover,  this  vagueness  will  encour- 
age any  criminal  defense  lawyer  whose 
client  was  wiretapped  to  litigate  and 
relitigate  the  legality  of  the  officers 
conduct. 

The  broad  language  of  the  amend- 
ment will  produce  a  number  of  un- 
intended and  unforeseeable  conse- 
quences. For  example,  a  Federal  em- 
ployee who  is  sexually  harassed  by  her 
employer  should  be  allowed  to  record 
relevant  conversations  as  evidence  of 
her  claim.  If  the  Metzenbaum/Bump- 
ers  amendment  is  adopted,  this  em- 
ployee's conduct  would  subject  her  to 
a  5-year  penal  sanction. 

Some  of  these  unintended  conse- 
quences could  be  eliminated  by  care- 
ful, considered  drafting.  But  simply 
amending  the  statute  is  not  enough. 
Hearings  are  necessary  to  determine 
whether  there  are  problems  that  we 
cannot  foresee  at  this  time. 

Both  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence and  I  have  offered  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  proposal.  My  offer  re- 
mairis  open.  In  the  absence  of  hear- 
ings and  thorough  consideration  of 
this  measure,  however,  I  cannot  sup- 
port this  amendment  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me.  We  simply 
cannot  tolerate  the  disastrous  effects 
that  this  will  have  on  our  national  se- 
curity.* 
Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  distingushed  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  was  making  his 
presentation.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
briefly  confer  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
I  have  no  idea  what  might  develop, 
but  I  think  it  is  worth  a  little  time  to 
suggest  that  there  might  be  an  infor- 
mal conversation  between  the  parties. 
If  they  are  willing  to  do  that  at  this 
time.  I  am  prepared  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  so  that  the  parties 
can  get  together  and  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2690— FURTHER  MODIFICATION 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  modification  of  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified  fur- 
ther, is  as  follows: 

Amend  amendment  number  2689  by  strik- 
ing line  3  and  all  that  follows  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof: 

Section  2511  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  enii 
thereof  the  following  subsection. 

■(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  <c)  and  (d)  of  this  subsection,  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  who  is  an 
official,  elected  official,  appointed  official, 
employee  or  agent  of  the  United  States, 
while  acting  in  an  official  capacity,  to  inter- 
cept a  wire  or  oral  communication  to  which 
such  person  is  a  party,  unless  all  parties  to 
the  communication  have  given  prior  consent 
to  such  interception  or  such  person  is— 

•■(i)  an  investigative,  law  enforcement,  se- 
curity, foreign  intelligence  or  counterintelli- 
gence officer  acting  within  the  normal 
course  of  his  or  her  employment: 

"(ii)  performing  a  law  enforcement,  securi- 
ty, foreign  intelligence  or  counterintelli- 
gence function  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  an  officer  described  in  subparagraph 
(i):  or 

(iii)  acting  in  accordance  with  guidelines 
or  regulations  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

Provided,  however.  That  a  person  whose 
action  would  not  have  been  unlawful  but  for 
this  paragraph  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both.  The  amendment  made  by 
this  subsection  shall  become  effective  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment." 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
modification  is  being  offered  at  the 
suggestion  of  some  members  of  the  in- 
telligence committee.  Basically,  it  says 
three  things.  First,  it  shall  be  an  of- 
fense to  record  a  conversation  by  any 
party  acting  in  an  official  capacity  if 
he  is  a  party  to  the  conversation. 


No.  2,  it  adds  security  to  those  who 
are  exempt  from  the  amendment,  such 
as  intelligence,  foreign  intelligence, 
and  counter-intelligence.  The  word 
"security"  is  added. 

No.  3,  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  postponed  for  6  months, 
which  would  give  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al time  to  draft  the  guidelines. 

Finally,  it  reduces  the  penalty  from 
a  maximum  of  5  years  in  prison  and  a 
$10,000  fine  to  a  maximum  of  6 
months  in  prison  and  a  $1,000  fine. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  majority 
leader  wants  to  vote  on  this  at  3 
o'clock.  I  have  no  intention  of  holding 
it  up.  My  colleague  from  Ohio  has  a 
few  words  to  say.  and  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  like  to  be  heard,  and  I  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  language  has 
been  offered  as  a  substitute,  as  I  un- 
derstand. It  is  directly  intended  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  which  could  arise 
in  the  original  language  with  respect 
to  the  work  of  investigative,  law  en- 
forcement, security,  foreign  intelli- 
gence, or  counterintelligence  officers 
acting  within  the  normal  course  of 
their  employment,  and  persons  in- 
volved in  law  enforcement,  security, 
foreign  intelligence,  and  counterintel- 
ligence functions,  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  an  officer  of  that  kind. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  very  broad  ex- 
ception—acting in  accordance  with 
guidelines  or  regulations  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  this  seems  to 
me  to  be  satisfactory.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  very  comprehensive  statement, 
that  this  provision  in  no  way  is  intend- 
ed to  affect,  change,  alter,  inhibit,  or 
diminish  the  legitimate  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Government  which 
are  now  covered  by  a  very  comprehen- 
sive statute,  the  Foreign  Intelligence 
Surveillance  Act  (FISA),  which  has 
unique  provisions  for  authorizing 
intercepts  of  various  kinds  and  in- 
volves a  special  panel  of  Federal 
judges.  This  has  been  in  place  for 
some  time,  and  there  has  been  no  vio- 
lation or  misuse  of  this  measure  which 
has  come  to  my  attention. 

The  authority  to  conduct  electronic 
surveillance  under  FISA  and  Execu- 
tive order  would  in  no  way  be  affected 
by  this  amendment.  Indeed,  those  ac- 
tivities are  specifically  excepted  from 
the  restrictions  of  title  III  by  subsec- 
tions (2)(e)  and  <2)(f)  of  section  2511, 
which  selectiorvs  would  not  be  changed 
by  the  amendment. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  intelligence 
community,  but  I  can  speak  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  who  has  been 
concerned  for  the  interests  of  that 
community,  whose  resource  we  have 


considerably  chanced  in  our  intelli- 
gence authorizations,  especially  in  the 
past  5  years.  I  see  no  way  in  which 
their  work  would  be  impaired  or  di- 
minished or  in  any  other  way  affected. 

I  offer  the  final  thought  that  if  this 
should  prove  to  be  the  case,  we  can 
come  to  this  body  and  make  the  neces- 
sary changes.  This  body  has  shown  no 
disinclination  to  provide  our  intelli- 
gence and  security  agencies  with  the 
legal  authority  to  do  what  they  have 
to  do,  nor  any  disinclination  to  provide 
them  with  the  resources  or  the  men 
and  women  and  moneys  they  need.  In 
my  judgment,  we  can  proceed  with 
some  confidence  that  this  will  not  in 
any  way  impair  those  activities;  and  if 
it  should,  we  can  be  certain  that  we 
will  hear  of  it  and  we  can  respond. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in  a 
bit  of  a  quandry  here,  and  let  me  ex- 
plain it  briefly— not  that  I  want 
anyone  to  share  my  dilemma  with  me. 
but  to  explain  what  I  am  about  to  do 
in  terms  of  voting. 

Yesterday,  prior  to  the  clarification 
that  was  made.  I.  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers who  works  with  Senator  Moyni- 
HAN  on  the  Intelligence  Committee, 
shared  a  concern  that  was  expressed 
by  the  National  Security  Agency  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  a 
letter  sent  to  Senator  Thurmond. 

I  note  that  in  that  letter  they  say- 
not  that  they  are  sure  that  this  would 
in  any  way  impede  their  effort  or  ac- 
tivity—but they  say  they  express  un- 
certainty, and  that  is  the  state  that  I 
was  in  as  of  yesterday  on  the  merits  of 
this,  an  uncertainty.  And  in  the  face 
of  uncertainty,  my  view  was  that  we 
should  withhold  from  moving  until 
that  uncertainty  was  clarified  one  way 
or  another  and  then  move  legislatively 
to  correct  it.  and  there  will  be  other 
opportunities  to  do  so. 

I  am  more  persuaded  today,  especial- 
ly after  hearing  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  committee  suggest  that  he  is  satis- 
fied. I  am  much  more  persuaded  at 
least  on  the  merits  of  this. 

But  I  still  have  a  problem,  and  my 
problem  is  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  I  have  joined 
hands  and  knocked  heads  for  the  last 
2  years  on  trying  to  get  out  what  I 
would  characterize  as  the  most  signifi- 
cant piece  of  anticrime  legislation  that 
we  have  been  able  to  get  out  in  this 
body  since  I  have  been  here,  and  I 
have  been  here  over  a  decade,  not  the 
length  of  time  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  been.  And  we  made  a 
commitment  to  one  another  at  some 
jeopardy  to  both  of  us  and  each  of  our 
parties,  and  probably  our  home  States, 
on  this  package.  We  would  resist  any- 
thing remotely  approaching  a  contro- 
versial amendment,  whether  or  not  it 
was  meritorious  because  we  have  seen 
too  many  of  our  efforts  fail  as  a  conse- 
quence of  matters  unrelated  to  the 
substance  of  our  anticrime  initiative. 


And  we  have  seen  that  anticrime  ini- 
tiative, nonetheless,  fail  because  of 
matters  that  were  not  fully  agreed  on 
prior  to  coming  to  the  floor  with  a 
package. 

So  I  am  going  to,  very  reluctantly 
but,  nonetheless,  vote  against  not  only 
to  keep  the  commitment  but  because  I 
think  Senator  Thurmond  is  correct 
that  we  should  not  encumber  this  leg- 
islation with  something  that  is  not— I 
cannot  say  it  is  unrelated  because  it  is, 
it  does  have  a  relationship— but  be- 
cause it  is  one  item  that  has  not  been 
fully  aired,  has  not  had  hearings  and, 
consequently,  it  will,  I  am  confident, 
cause  some  difficulty  for  the  package. 

So  I  am  going,  to  the  extent  that 
anyone  wishes  to  listen  to  me,  to  urge 
my  Democratic  colleagues  to  not  aban- 
don the  position  but  to  suggest  that 
this  is  not  the  vehicle.  There  will  be 
several  others  to  come  up  that  it  could 
be  attached  to. 

So  I  plan  on  voting  against  it.  This  is 
as  a  consequence  of  my  high  regard 
and  respect  for  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  who  has  kept  his 
word  every  step  of  the  way  on  keeping 
this  legislation  as  clean  as  possible  so . 
we  could  get  it  through. 

So  I  plan  on  voting  against  it.  but  I 
am  not  speaking  on  the  merits  of  it.  I 
am  speaking  to  the  procedural  impact 
I  believe  it  would  have  on  the  package. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  in 
stating  that  I  will  vote  against  this 
amendment  or  this  series  of  amend- 
ments relating  to  this  subject  matter, 
and  I  urge  Senators  to  do  the  same. 

I  do  not  speak  to  the  relevance  of 
this  issue  or  its  relative  importance  at 
this  point. 

But  I  am  about  to  say  something 
once  again  that  may  sound,  to  those 
who  are  not  as  familiar  as  we  are  with 
Senate  procedure,  cynical,  but  it  is 
not.  It  is  simply  that  we  have  to  get  on 
with  the  business  at  hand. 

It  would  be  so  easy  for  this  body  to 
fall  into  a  situation  where  it  could 
never  do  anything  if  we  all  strive  for 
absolute  perfection  or  an  expression  of 
the  last  ounce  of  our  own  personal 
conviction  or  preference.  And  it  is  in 
the  very  essence  of  my  job  to  see  that 
the  Senate  does  not  become  an  inef- 
fectual body,  but  that  we  do  pass 
meaningful  legislation. 

In  order  to  accomplish  that,  Mr. 
I*resident.  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  have  brought  us  a  crime 
package  which  has  had  stripped  out  of 
it  the  major  controversies,  that  is,  the 
death  penalty,  the  habeas  corpus  rule, 
the  exclusionary  rule,  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act,  the  Career  Criminal 
Commission,  and  three  others  that  I 
cannot  recall  off  the  top  of  my  head. 
We  took  all  of  those  things  out  of 
what  otherwise  might  have  been  a 
comprehensive  crime  package  and  laid 


them  aside  with  the  expectation  that 
if  we  would  get  something  done  we 
could  pass  a  crime  package.  If  we  start 
adding  those  things  back.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  sunk  and  we  will  do  noth- 
ing. 

If  we  add  on  to  this  package,  I  am 
very  much  afraid  you  will  lose  this 
package,  and  believe  you  me  if  we  lose 
this  package  those  other  items  have 
not  got  a  prayer.  Maybe  they  do  not 
anyway.  Who  knows?  But  all  I  know  is 
this  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  offers  the  best  hope  of  the 
Senate  making  a  meaningful  and  im- 
portant statement  on  the  subject  of 
crime  control  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress this  year. 

And  I  would  hate  to  see  it  undone 
because  we  get  embroiled  in  controver- 
sy on  a  wiretap  issue. 

We  have  addressed  this  issue  before, 
Mr.  President,  and  at  length.  I  believe 
I  am  right  when  I  say  that  in  the  ag- 
gregate we  spent  7  years  of  Senate 
time  working  on  the  wiretap  bill  and 
the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance 
Act.  4  years  on  one  and  3  years  on  the 
other. 

It  was  a  difficult  and  tedious  and 
sometimes  painful  balancing  act  that 
we  went  through  before  we  finally 
made  a  statement  of  legislative  pur- 
pose in  those  fields. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  do  it  with  these  amendments 
on  this  bill  at  this  time. 

I  urge  Senators  to  consider  that  if 
this  measure  is  adopted  it  may  jeop- 
ardize the  passage  of  this  bill  and,  if 
this  bill  does  not  pass,  you  are  not 
likely  to  make  any  statement  on  crime 
control  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  tried  all  day  yester- 
day to  get  this  thing  to  a  vote  and  I 
could  not. 

And  I  acknowledge  and  commend 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  for  their  efforts  to 
try  to  work  something  out  that  was 
satisfactory  and  would  make  it  accept- 
able and  we  could  go  forward,  but  we 
have  invested  a  whole  day  in  it  yester- 
day and  in  my  conversation  with  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  I  have  in- 
dicated to  them  that  we  need  to  get  to 
a  vote  this  afternoon. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  vote  on 
the  merits  up  and  down.  And  I  believe 
they  have  informally  agreed  that  that 
is  what  we  ought  to  do. 

So  I  do  not  plan  to  make  a  tabling 
motion,  but  I  do  urge  Senators  to  con- 
sider that  we  need  to  get  on  with  the 
business  at  hand  and  as  soon  as  Mem- 
bers have  said  their  piece  and  as  close 
to  3  o'clock  as  we  can  make  it.  I  hope 
we  can  get  to  a  vote  on  these  issues. 

Now,  may  I  make  one  further  state- 
ment from  a  procedural  standpoint? 
We  are  confronted  with  a  second- 
degree  amendment  which  has  been 
modified  to  a  first-degree  amendment. 
In  the  normal  sequence  of  things,  the 
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vote  would  occur  first  on  the  second- 
degree  amendment  and  then  on  the 
first-degree  amendment  as  amended  if 
amended. 

That  is  all  right.  We  can  have  two 
votes.  But  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
would  be  willing— it  does  not  require 
my  consent.  I  believe— but  I  would  be 
willing  for  the  first-degree  amendment 
to  be  modified  to  embrace  the  provi- 
sions of  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  also  be  willing  to 
provide  by  unanimous  consent,  if  no 
one  objects,  that  no  other  second- 
degree  amendment  would  be  in  order 
so  there  would  be  no  complication  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  the  Senator  will 
put  it  in  a  formal  request  that  we  do 
It,  we  will  have  one  vote. 

Mr.  BAIIEI^.  May  I  inquire,  is  there 
any  need  for  us  to  proceed  further  on 
clearance  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  on  that  subject? 

Based  on  the  conversations  I  have 
already  had  with  him.  I  feel  certain  he 
would  not  have  any  objection.  If  he 
does,  I  will  proceed  to  try  to  undo  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  if  the  first-degree  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Senator  Metzenbaum)  is 
modified  to  embrace  the  provisions  of 
the  second-degree  amendment  as 
modified  now  pending,  no  further 
second-degree  amendment  to  the 
Metzenbaum  amendment  as  modified 
shall  be  in  order  during  the  consider- 
ation of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  the  majority 
leader  can  assure  me  that  there  will  be 
no  speeches,  I  had  gems  of  wisdom  I 
wanted  to  share  with  the  colleagues 
but  I  am  willing  to  put  them  in  the 
Record  and  go  to  a  vote  immediately 
unless— I  am  sorry  I  spoke  too  soon. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  wishes  to 
be  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  chairman  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee  may  wish  to 
speak. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  the  floor  several  times  yesterday 
attempting  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Metzenbaum  amend- 
ment, as  written  and  as  modified,  is 
not  acceptable  to  the  intelligence  com- 
munity. The  main  purpose  may  be 
misunderstood. 

The  amendment,  as  I  have  it  now,  is 
not  specific  enough.  It  does  not  men- 
tion the  NSA.  It  does  not  mention  the 
CIA.  or  the  FBI  or  any  other  of  the  19 
different  divisions  of  our  intelligence 
family. 

I  can  understand  as  thoroughly  as 
any  Senator  on  this  floor  the  desire  to 
make  illegal  the  use  of  wiretapping.  In 


fact,  it  already  is.  For  any  member  of 
an  intelligence  agency  or  the  FBI  to 
employ  wiretapping  or  any  other  kind 
of  snooping  device  requires  the  per- 
mission of  the  Justice  Department. 
The  fact  that  one  man  acting  on  his 
own.  where  information  to  gather  in- 
formation about  some  other  office, 
about  some  other  man.  or  about  some 
agency  of  absolutely  no  value  to  him  is 
beside  the  point. 

I  would  support  an  understandable, 
workable  piece  of  legislation  that 
would  punish  a  person  like  that.  But 
we  find  language,  for  example,  such  as 
a  Government  employee  cannot 
"intercept  a  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tion, unless  all  parties  to  the  commu- 
nication have  given  prior  consent  to 
such  interception." 

That  is  not  necessarily  the  method 
intelligence  agencies  use  to  find  out 
things.  You  do  not  go  to  the  man  you 
are  trying  to  interrogate  and  ask  his 
permission  to  listen  in  on  his  conversa- 
tions. 

It  goes  on  to  provide  an  exception  to 
the  above:  "investigative  or  law  en- 
forcement officers  acting  within  the 
normal  course  of  their  employment" 
or  others  acting  "under  the  direction 
or  control  of  such"  investigative  or  law 
enforcement  officers. 

Again,  this  is  not  specific.  It  does  not 
say  that  the  CIA  shall  not  do  it  or  the 
NSA  is  not  allowed  to  do  it.  It  merely 
picks  out  an  employee.  That  gets  to  be 
a  pretty  big  affair  when  we  look  at 
over  2V3-milllon  people  working  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  cannot  add  much  to  what  I  said 
yesterday.  The  whole  subject  of  im- 
proper surveillance  is  a  very,  very 
broad  one.  For  us  to  try  to  rewrite  the 
law  because  one  man  in  a  stupid,  unin- 
formed, misinformed  way  took  it  onto 
himself  to  snoop  on  somel>ody  else,  I 
think  would  be  a  very  dangerous  mis- 
take. 

I  think  this  is  a  serious  enough 
matter  that  we  should  not  act  on  it  on 
the  floor  from  merely  an  amendment. 
Not  enough  Members  of  the  body  have 
even  heard  about  this.  Not  enough 
Members  of  the  body  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  it. 

I  have  told  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
and  I  have  told  other  interested  Sena- 
tors that  if  they  so  desire  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  would  be  very  glad 
to  hold  hearings  on  this. 

I  think  the  Judiciary  Committee 
would  be  the  committee  to  assign  this 
to.  I  know  the  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  has  no  more  tolerance 
for  this  act  than  I  have  or  anyone  else 
has. 

To  ask  us  to  pass  our  judgment  on 
something  we  know  practically  noth- 
ing about  except  we  do  not  like  it  is 
like  saying  we  are  going  to  have  a  55- 
mile  speed  limit  and  it  works  some 
places  and  it  does  not  work  other 
places.  We  do  these  things  because  we 
do  not  take  the  time  to  investigate. 


I  do  not  want  to  see  anything 
happen  that  is  going  to  slow  down  any 
activities  of  our  intelligence  communi- 
ty. I  have  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  10  years  or  so  ago  our  intelligence 
agencies  underwent  a  terrible  castiga- 
tion  by  the  press,  by  the  media,  by 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  the  point 
that  we  nearly  lost  our  intelligence- 
gathering  ability.  Now  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  it  is  coming  back  up,  that  we 
are  building  an  intelligence  communi- 
ty in  this  country  that  I  would  put 
maybe  third  or  fourth.  I  would  put  it 
next  to  the  Israeli  Government  I 
would  certainly  put  it  next  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  next  to  the  KGB. 

The  least  we  can  do.  and  the  least  I 
can  implore  my  colleagues  to  do.  is  not 
to  act  on  this  at  the  present  time,  but 
let  us  go  through  some  hearings.  We 
may  turn  up  a  lot  of  other  things. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  surveillance  pos- 
sible today. 

As  I  mentioned  yesterday,  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  this  town  is  covered  with 
antenna  directed  at  our  conversations, 
friendly  and  family  conversations.  The 
Soviet  Union  in  San  Francisco  has  a 
greater  surveillance  capability  than 
any  agency  of  our  Government,  and 
much  greater  than  it  has  here. 

There  has  been  a  modification  of- 
fered that  was  not  seen  by  any  of  the 
law  enforcement  or  intelligence  agen- 
cies. We  do  not  know  what  it  means 
any  more  than  we  know  what  the 
original  amendment  meant  when  it 
was  first  offered.  We  found  many 
problems  with  the  first  one.  Give  us 
time  is  all  I  ask  to  see  if  we  harm  intel- 
ligence or  law  enforcement. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Member  of 
this  body  who  would  want  to  feel  that 
within  a  few  weeks  or  few  months,  by 
their  hurried-up  action  caused  by  one 
man.  one  man  who  did  something  in- 
decent, illegal,  unethical,  they  would 
want  to  harm  the  whole  intelligence 
community  to  get  even  with  some- 
body. We  say,  "This  is  only  going  to 
apply  to  people  who  work  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government."  How  about  people 
who  do  not  work  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

Yesterday  I  likened  this  to  the 
bloodhound  pushing  his  nose  into 
every  crack  and  crevice,  looking  for  ev- 
erything that  he  might  get.  Is  that 
any  more  dangerous  to  us  than  some 
member  of  the  Federal  Government 
doing  it?  I  do  not  think  so. 

Let  me  finish  my  few  remarks,  and  I 
will  make  no  more.  I  implore  the  writ- 
ers of  this  amendment  to  seriously 
consider  withdrawing  it  with  the 
promise  that  I  can  give,  that  my  com- 
mittee will  conduct  very  thorough 
hearings  on  this,  probably  far  more 
thorough  hearings  than  have  ever 
Ijeen  held  in  this  country. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  but  I  think 
he  in  a  like  manner,  knowing  him  as  I 
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do,  would  want  to  conduct  the  same 
kind  of  hearings.  But  what  we  are 
doing,  in  a  very  punitive,  small,  mis- 
guided way,  is  inadvertently  throwing 
a  roadblock  in  the  path  of  our  intelli- 
gence agencies.  We  have  had  enough 
roadblocks  thrown  at  those  agencies  in 
the  past  without  this  Congress  going  a 
step  further. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  those  col- 
leagues who  are  responsible  for  the 
amendment,  offered  in  good  faith  and 
good  spirit,  would  reconsider  and  give 
us  a  chance  to  bring  something  back 
to  the  floor  that  has  substance  and 
reason  to  it. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  concerned  about  this  because  for 
the  last  7  years  we  spent  our  time 
working  on  the  Criminal  Code,  the 
Criminal  Code  revisions,  this  anticrime 
package,  up  and  down  the  field  of 
criminal  law.  We  have  had  extensive 
hearings  and  extensive  debate  within 
the  committee.  We  have  had  all  kinds 
of  effort  by  almost  everybody  in  a  bi- 
partisan way  to  resolve  the  issues  in- 
volving criminal  law.  I  think  we  have 
accommodated  almost  everybody  we 
possibly  could. 

Everybody  knows  that  this  anticrime 
package  is  not  everything  some  of  us 
would  like  it  to  be,  and  I  might  add 
some  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Everybody  knows  we  have  tried  to  ac- 
commodate those  whose  positions  and 
opinions  are  different,  and  everybody 
knows  there  has  been  a  lot  of  time, 
effort,  thought,  and  constructive  work 
put  into  this. 

I  might  also  add  that  most  of  that 
constructive  work  has  been  backed  up 
by  extensive  hearings,  in  an  extensive 
hearings  process. 

It  bothers  me  that  in  the  middle  of 
this  particular  bill,  about  which  many 
of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
worked  and  tried  to  resolve  issues,  we 
suddenly  have  this  amendment,  or  an- 
other amendment,  and  then  this 
amendment  brought  up.  and  we  are 
not  even  sure  exactly  of  the  length  or 
extent  to  which  this  amendment 
really  applies. 

I  can  think  of  a  number  of  areas, 
and  I  am  sure  some  if  not  all  have 
been  mentioned  here  on  the  floor.  I  do 
not  mean  to  belabor  them,  but  if  I 
were  to  pick  just  one  area,  that  would 
be  the  area  of  people  who  call  to 
extort  you  or  try  to  bribe  you  or  do 
other  things  in  Government.  You 
ought  to  be  able  to  record  whatever 
they  say. 

The  blind  have  need  to  record.  I  do 
not  even  know,  and  nobody  here  on 
the  floor  even  knows,  how  many  other 
areas  may  be  legitimate  areas  where 
recordings  probably  should  be  permit- 
ted   or    at    least    criminal    sanctions 


should  not  be  incurred  under  those 
circumstances. 

That  is  why  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  hearings  on  this. 

I  just  hope  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  give  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee credit,  for  the  amount  of  hearings 
we  have  held  and  the  effort  we  put 
forth  in  trying  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
these  matters,  and  give  some  credence 
to  the  chairman  of  this  committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  appropriate  sub- 
committee, both  of  whom,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  have  represented  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  they  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  and  see  if  it  can  be  re- 
solved in  a  reasonable  way  so  that  it  is 
not  just  a  helter-skelter  amendment, 
the  extent  of  which  nobody  here  on 
the  floor  today,  no  matter  how  vast 
their  knowledge  might  be,  can  really 
describe  and  describe  accurately. 

I  hope  our  colleagues  will  vote  this 
amendment  down,  because  I  think  we 
ought  to  pass  this  anticrime  package, 
this  bipartisan  package.  It  has  taken  a 
lot  of  effort  of  everybody  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  I  do  not  think  that, 
just  to  teach  a  lesson  to  one  individual 
in  our  society,  who  is  not  used  to 
Washington  as  much  as  so  many 
people  feel  he  should  be.  we  should 
suddenly  go  with  an  amendment  like 
this,  where  there  is  no  hearing  record 
to  back  it  up  or  even  a  complete  un- 
derstanding of  what  it  may  mean. 

I  commend  those  who  try  to  do  this 
to  the  extent  that  I  know  they  are 
trying  to  resolve  ills  and  wrongs  in  our 
society  that  none  of  us  really  want  to 
tolerate  or  even  have  any  appreciation 
for.  I  suggest  that  we  go  through  the 
hearing  process.  Those  offers  have 
been  made  and  I  think  we  should  do 
everything  we  possibly  can  to  try  to 
give  credence  to  what  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  this  committee 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intelligence  have 
recommended  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  vote 
this  down  and  consider  turning  it  over 
to  the  hearings  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  hoped  we  would  be  at  a  vote  earlier 
than  this.  I  understand  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas  wishes  to  speak  for  6  or 
7  minutes.  As  the  Senator  from  Utah 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  chose  to 
raise  a  few  points,  I  shall  speak  for  a 
few  minutes  and  modify  my  amend- 
ment and  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
and  go  to  a  vote. 

I  point  out  to  my  friend  from  Arizo- 
na that  he  overlooked  •the  language 
which  followed  the  word  "or"  in  line 
12,  which  provides  an  exemption  from 
the  provisions.  It  says  or  such  person 
is  "an  investigative  or  law  enforce- 
ment, security,  foreign  intelligence  or 
counterintelligence  officer  acting  with- 
in the  normal  course  of  his  or  her  em- 
ployment." 


It  goes  on,  in  case  the  first  exemp- 
tion was  not  strong  enough.  It  pro- 
vides a  second  exemption  for  a  person 
performing  a  law  enforcement,  securi- 
ty, foreign  intelligence,  or  counterin- 
telligence function  and  so  on. 

Then  we  put  in  a  broad-based  ex- 
emption for  people  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral authorizes  and  for  people  acting 
in  accordance  with  guidelines  or  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. It  originally  provided  for  regula- 
tions only.  The  Attorney  General  indi- 
cated concern  because  he  had  to  go 
through  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act.  We  said,  good  enough,  he 
can  use  guidelines  if  appropriate,  in- 
stead. 

Then  we  provided  additional  exemp- 
tions which  Senator  Bumpers  has  also 
explained. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  agencies 
have  not  seen  this  language. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  said  that.  I  could  not  be  more 
pleased. 

I  have  been  in  this  body  many  years 
less  than  my  colleague  from  Arizona, 
but  I  have  been  here  long  enough  and 
I  have  been  engaged  in  enough  de- 
bates and  enough  battles  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  know  of  no  instance  in 
the  past  when  I  have  done  what  I  did 
in  this  instance.  I  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  I  said  in  the  reception 
room  outside,  I  said  it  again  this  morn- 
ing, "NSA,  CIA,  USI  A— anybody- 
come  forth  and  tell  us  what  amend- 
ment you  want."  So  when  you  say 
they  have  not  seen  the  amendment, 
let  me  say  my  efforts  to  communicate 
with  them  have  been  as  strong  as  any 
I  have  ever  seen. 

I  said  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  yesterday 
in  unequivocal  terms,  "Tell  me  what 
you  want  and  I  will  give  it  to  you." 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No,  I  shall  not 
yield.  I  am  not  going  to  yield  at  this 
point.  I  did  not  Interrupt  when  he 
spoke.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee  asked  me 
a  question.  I  would  like  to  conclude  my 
remarks.  I  am  not  looking  to  win  this 
debate.  I  want  It  to  go  to  a  vote.  The 
majority  leader  wants  It  to  go  to  a 
vote.  There  are  a  few  comments  I  wish 
to  make,  then  I  am  prepared  to  move 
along. 

When  some  members  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  Including  the  vice 
chairman,  came  up  with  some  Ideas  to 
make  additional  exemptions,  we  In- 
cluded them.  We  did  not  even  nego- 
tiate, I  have  never  gone  as  far  as  I 
have  gone  In  connection  with  this  leg- 
islation, and  Indicated  a  willingness  to 
accept  whatever  the  intelligence  com- 
munity felt  they  needed. 
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I  have  even  gone  further  than  that 
here.  I  have  said  if  the  amendment 
gets  through  the  Senate  and  there  is 
some  confusion,  some  problem,  some 
complication,  I  shall  be  the  one  who 
will  go  to  the  House  and  ask  it  to 
change  the  amendment. 

The  issue  before  us,  I  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  is  simple.  Are 
you  for  or  are  you  against  unauthor- 
ized secret  taping  by  Goveniment  offi- 
cials? That  is  all  the  issue  is.  Are  you 
for  or  against  upholding  that  long- 
cherished  American  value,  the  right  to 
privacy?  That  is  the  only  thing  we  are 
talking  about. 

We  have  heard  from  opponents  that 
passage  of  this  amendment  would 
bring  the  entire  law  enforcement  and 
national  security  apparatus  to  a 
screeching  halt.  We  have  exemptions 
for  law  enforcement  activities,  and  for 
intelligence  activities.  We  have  even 
given  the  Attorney  General  broad  dis- 
cretion to  authorize  wire  or  oral  inter- 
ceptions for  other  purposes. 

There  was  some  concern  that  the 
legislation  applied  to  third-person 
wiretapping.  We  have  exempted  that 
from  our  language.  We  have  exempted 
wiretapping  that  a  Government  offi- 
cial or  a  Government  employee  may 
do  in  his  own  home.  Instead,  we  ad- 
dress that  which  he  does  in  an  official 
capacity.  Still,  we  are  told  tiiat  is  inad- 
equate. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  offered  this  amendment  several 
days  ago  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  offered  his  second- 
degree  amendment  several  days  ago.  It 
also  is  a  fact  that  neither  of  us  has 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Why  did  we  not  ask  for  the  yas  and 
nays?  So  we  would  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  amend  without  parliamentary 
complications  if  somebody  from  the 
Government  came  to  us  and  said,  "We 
need  this  provision  in  the  law."  I  have 
never,  in  my  experience,  found  a  gov- 
ernment so  obdurate,  so  indifferent,  so 
silent,  so  unwilling  to  speak. 

I  spoke  with  some  of  them  out  here 
yesterday  and  they  said,  "It  is  just  too 
complicated.  We  cannot  understand 
it." 

What  is  so  complicated  that  you 
cannot  fiigure  out  a  way  to  exempt 
that  which  you  are  doing? 

We  said  time  and  time  again,  we 
would  accept  an  amendment  to 
exempt  national  security  or  law  en- 
forcement activity.  But  the  agencies 
have  not  produced  a  single  sheet  of 
paper. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  indicate  this 
indifference,  yesterday  afternoon, 
when  the  Senate  was  still  negotiating 
on  this  issue,  one  of  the  Members  on 
that  side  was  looking  for  the  members 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  But  it 
was  time  for  them  to  quit,  so  they 
went  home.  They  were  nowhere  to  be 
found. 
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They  have  told  us  they  cannot  help 
improve  the  amendment  because  they 
do  not  really  know  what  is  wrong  with 
it.  We  are  told  we  need  hearings.  We 
adopt  a  lot  of  matters  here  on  the 
floor  that  are  a  lot  more  substantive 
than  this  one  without  hearings  and  we 
do  it  as  a  normal  part  of  our  process.  I 
am  starting  to  wonder,  Mr.  President, 
what  is  this  whole  thing  about? 

I  am  beginning  to  think  there  is  a  lot 
more  secret  taping  going  on  in  this 
Government  than  any  of  us  imagined. 
I  am  not  talking  about  legitimate  secu- 
rity or  law  enforcement  taping;  I  am 
talking  about  all  of  the  other  agencies. 
What  are  they  doing?  I  sense  that 
there  is  considerable  taping  that  does 
not  fall  within  these  exemptions.  Why 
else  would  the  administration  refuse 
to  offer  specific  language? 

I  might  say  that  I  do  not  consider 
this  an  antiadministration  measure.  I 
just  do  not  understand  why  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  been  forthcoming 
with  some  specific  language. 

We  have  said  again  and  again  that 
we  will  accommodate  any  national  se- 
curity problem.  If  there  is  some  other 
problem,  some  other  activity  we  do  not 
know  about,  maybe  we  shall  accommo- 
date that.  But  at  least,  we  ought  to  be 
informed. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
national  security  and  law  enforcement 
argument  against  this  amendment  is  a 
smoke  screen.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  to  oppose  this  amendment  for 
national  security  reasons.  We  can  per- 
fect it  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  The 
only  thing  preventing  us  from  doing  so 
is  the  refusal  of  the  agencies  involved 
to  come  forward  with  specific  propos- 
als. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  one  fact:  The 
issue  here  is  not  national  security  or 
law  enforcement;  it  is  whether  the 
Senate  wants  to  make  a  forceful  state- 
ment that  Government  officials 
should  not  secretly  tape  the  conversa- 
tions of  American  citizens.  Do  we  want 
to  make  a  forceful  statement  on  the 
side  of  privacy  or  do  we  want  to  let  the 
best  chance  we  shall  have  to  prohibit 
this  practice  disappear  beneath  the 
shroud  of  a  vague  national  security 
question? 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  my  col- 
league from  Arkansas  has  a  few  more 
minutes  of  debate.  Following  that,  if 
my  colleague  from  Utah  does  not  have 
too  many  gems  of  wisdom,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  go  forward  with  a  vote  up  or 
down. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  much  time.  I  am  not  sure  my 
arguments  differ  that  much  from 
those  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  do 
not  particularly  like  this  practice  of 
tape  recording  people  without  their 
knowledge,  either,  and  I  do  not  know 
anybody  who  does.  But  this  is  now,  I 
think,  the  fourth  proposal  that  has 
been  made  since  the  distinguished 
Senators    from    Arkansas    and    Ohio 


brought  this  matter  up.  It  has  been 
modified  and  modified  until  the  last 
version  is  "as  further  modified." 

If  that  does  not  tell  us  something.  I 
do  not  know  what  does,  because  what 
it  is  saying  is  that  as  sincere  as  my  two 
colleagues  are,  and  I  know  they  are 
and  I  am  not  saying  I  differ  too  much 
from  them,  they  have  had  to  make 
one   modification   right   here   on   the 
floor.  We  do  that  all  the  time,  but  we 
are  talking  about  criminal  law  in  this 
society.    We    are    talking    about    an 
amendment  here  that  is  a  wide,  sweep- 
ing amendment  that  cuts  across  the 
whole  Federal  scene.  Nobody  here,  and 
I  am  not  sure  anybody  there  in  the 
Justice  Department  or  in  the  myriad 
agencies  of  Government.,  knows  what 
this  really  means  as  it  applies  to  them. 
As  I  understand,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee has  offered  to  hold  hearings  on 
this.    He   empathizes   with    the    goals 
here.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  offered 
to  hold  hearings.  He  is  empathetic. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  Senator  Laxalt.  from 
Nevada,  would  like  to  hold  hearings.  I 
think  it  deserves  that  type  of  consider- 
ation. What  I  have  difficulties  with  is 
I  do  i.ot  want  to  see  this  anticrime 
package  do  down  because  we  have  a 
problem  here  with  this  one  amend- 
ment, because  nobody  fully  knows 
what  it  means,  including  the  authors 
of  it,  and  they  admit  that.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  good  enough  to  just  stand 
here  and  say  you  will  work  with  the 
House  to  change  the  language  later.  I 
suspect  I  will  be  on  the  conference 
committee,  but  that  does  not  necessar- 
ily mean  we  will  be  able  to  arrive  at 
any  degree  of  consensus  by  the  time 
we  get  this  matter  done. 

If  this  was  the  normal  run-of-the- 
mill  piece  of  legislation,  I  could  under- 
stand maybe  trying  to  amend  it  in  this 
way  with  modification  upon  modifica- 
tion, with  change  upon  change,  with 
language  upon  language.  But  this  is 
not.  This  is  something  that  we  have 
worked  on  for  years.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  what  many  of  us  would  like  it  to 
be,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  it  is  bipartisan. 

I  have  heard  remarks  from  col- 
leagues that  this  amendment  alone 
could  shoot  this  down.  Now,  I  hope 
that  is  not  true  also,  assuming  this 
amendment  might  pass.  I  hope  it  does 
not.  But  I  would  hate  to  see  this  whole 
crime  package  jeopardized  because  of 
a  desire  to  solve  a  problem  that  cannot 
be  solved  through  exigency  but  can  be 
solved  in  the  normal  legislative  proc- 
ess of  hearing  and  working  together.  I 
believe  there  is  good  faith  intention  to 
do  that. 

Now,  I  admit  that  there  is  much  to 
be  said  in  criticizing  what  has  gone  on 
by  the  one  individual  who  in  my  opin- 
ion has  made  some  mistakes  here  and 


as  far  as  I  am  concerned  has  had  all 
the  public  condemnation  that  anybody 
is  going  to  get  for  that  type  of  a  mis- 
take. I  am  not  sure  that  that  mistake 
or  series  of  mistakes  justifies  trying  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  ignore  all  of 
the  myriad  complications  that  this 
particular  amendment  actually  con- 
sists of. 

I  have  worked  pretty  hard  on  this 
package,  as  have  many  others  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  elsewhere.  I 
think  I  understand  a  little  bit  about 
criminal  law,  but  I  have  to  admit  I  do 
not  know  the  full  implications  of  this 
amendment.  I  can  think  off  the  top  of 
my  head  of  a  number  of  instances 
where  this  amendment  could  jeopard- 
ize the  rights  of  people  that  presently 
exist  and  could  make  it  very  difficult 
in  ways  that  literally  were  never  in- 
tended by  the  authors  of  this  amend- 
ment or  anybody  else  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  just  end  by  saying  I  have  empathy 
for  what  the  two  distinguished  Sena- 
tors are  trying  to  do.  I  think  it  is  the 
wrong  way  to  do  it.  I  think  we  have 
plenty  of  good  faith  representations  as 
to  how  this  could  be  done,  how  it 
could  be  done  in  an  intelligent, 
thoughtful  way.  All  I  can  say  is  this 
has  been  going  on  for  a  number  of 
months.  Why  did  the  distinguished 
sponsors  of  this  particular  amendment 
not  bring  it  up  several  months  ago 
during  the  committee  process?  I  do 
not  object  to  them  legislating  by  head- 
line, that  is  all  right,  but  what  I  do 
object  to  is  faulty  legislating  by  head- 
line. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  tolerate  that 
particularly  in  the  context  of  criminal 
law  where  individual  liberties  are  so 
directly  at  stake.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  end  result  of  this  is,  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  we  ought  to  have 
hearings  and  do  it  the  right  way.  With 
the  representations  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee  and  those  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  the  rest  of  us 
who  are  as  interested  in  this  issue  as  I 
am  sure  the  two  distinguished  Sena- 
tors are  who  are  pushing  this  particu- 
lar amendment,  I  hope  our  colleagues 
will  vote  this  down  for  now  and  let  us 
see  if  we  can  bring  it  up  in  a  more 
pure  form  with  all  the  advantages  and 
benefits  of  the  various  agencies  of 
Government  appearing  at  full-fledged 
hearings  where  they  are  going  to  have 
to  stand  up  and  justify  their  particular 
positions. 

Right  now  it  is  pretty  tough  to  ask 
them  to  do  it  just  out  in  the  hallway, 
in  the  reception  room,  or  even  after 
the  fact  in  a  conference,  or  even 
during  the  debate  on  the  House  floor. 
I  prefer  to  do  it  in  a  more  professional 
way.  and  I  hope  that  we  can.  I  surely 
hope  that  the  two  distinguished  Sena- 
tors would  either  withdraw  this 
amendment  or  that  we  will  vote   it 


down   as  Members  of   the  Senate.   I 
thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
just  take  a  few  moments  to  sort  of 
summarize  and  review  where  we  are 
and  where  we  started.  I  must  say  that 
I  cannot  fathom  most  of  the  objec- 
tions I  have  heard  to  this  amendment. 
Under  existing  law.  anybody  who  tape 
records  a  telephone  conversation  of 
anybody  else  and  is  acting  under 
"color  of  law"  is  exempt.  Anybody  who 
tape  records  a  criminal  or  tortious  act 
or  threat  is  exempt. 

Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  the  law  is  un- 
clear and  has  been  for  centuries  on 
what  "color  of  law"  means.  There  just 
never  has  been  a  uniform  definition  of 
the  term  "color  of  law,"  and  yet  under 
existing  law,  the  law  is  that  if  you  tape 
record  a  telephone  conversation  with 
another  party  and  you  are  acting 
under  color  of  law,  that  is  exempt. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  an  impression  on  just  one  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  believe  under  this 
modified  version,  which  is  a  fourth 
modification,  as  I  recall,  the  criminal 
or  tortious  threat  is  not  included.  Now, 
I  like  the  idea;  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea, 
but  if  the  Senator  will  look  at  your 
version  now,  it  is  not  even  in  that  ver- 
sion. It  has  been  taken  out. 

That  is  one  of  the  points  I  am 
having  difficulties  with— it  has  been 
changed  so  many  times  on  the  floor. 
Can  you  imagine  what  will  really 
happen  if  we  have  a  hearing  and  look 
at  it  as  thoroughly  as  we  can? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Well,  let  me  just 
continue  if  I  may.  And  now  we  have 
modified  the  bill  after  several  days  of 
waiting  for  the  intelligence  communi- 
ty to  tell  us  what  they  did  not  like 
about  this.  We  have  modified  the  bill 
at  the  suggestion  of  some  members  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee,  but  we 
had  already  changed  the  bill  to  really 
give  the  intelligence  community  a 
broader  exemption  than  they  already 
had.  I  think  even  the  Senator  from 
Utah  will  agree  with  me  that  color  of 
law  is  not  a  clearly  defined  term.  And 
so  what  we  have  done  is  exempt  the 
intelligence  conmiunity,  foreign  intel- 
ligence, counterintelligence,  and  allow 
for  such  further  exemption  as  the  At- 
torney General  may  prescribe  by  rules 
and  regulations.  Right  now  under  ex- 
isting law  somebody  in  the  intelligence 
community  may  tape-record  and  he 
might  be  subject  to  challenge  because 
he  is  not  operating  under  color  of  law. 

Under  our  amendment,  he  would  not 
be  subject  to  challenge  because  he  is 
acting  in  an  official  capacity  and  is  a 
member  of  the  intelligence-gathering 
community.  How  much  bigger  exemp- 


tion can  you  give  the  intelligence  com- 
munity? I  am  begirming  to  wonder  if 
they  are  up  to  something  I  do  not 
know  about  because  their  opposition 
to  this  just  does  not  make  any  sense  to 
me. 

We  have  included  counterintelli- 
gence-gathering  activities.  The  prob- 
lem with  the  existing  law  is  that  there 
is  an  exception  that  negates  the  entire 
statute,  and  it  is  that  as  long  as  one 
party  to  the  conversation  knows  it  is 
being  taped,  it  is  OK.  I  can  call  any  of 
the  other  99  Senators  of  the  Senate 
and  tape-record  our  conversation  with 
absolute  immunity  and  I  do  not  have 
to  tell  them  the  conversation  is  being 
taped.  That  is  what  this  amendment  is 
designed  to  correct. 

Is  that  complicated?  Does  that 
sound  like  it  is  going  to  create  a  lot  of 
prolonged  litigation?  I  am  saying  that 
it  is  indecent,  it  is  uncivil,  it  is  unfair, 
and  it  is  a  terrible,  outrageous,  egre- 
gious invasion  of  people's  privacy,  to 
call  them  on  the  telephone  and  record 
their  conversation  without  telling 
them  it  is  being  recorded. 

I  have  repeatedly  compared  it  to 
window  peeping,  odious  as  that  is.  It  is 
the  same  thing.  It  is  no  more  odious 
than  this  is.  We  are  not  trying  to  ham- 
string the  FBI.  DIA,  CIA.  NSA. 
nobody,  who  has  a  legitimate  right. 
This  amendment  does  not  hamstring 
anybody  that  has  a  legitimate  right  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

You  walk  around  the  Capitol 
Grounds  and  ask  the  tourists:  "Do  you 
think  it  ought  to  be  against  the  law 
for  somebody  to  tape  record  a  conver- 
sation with  you  and  not  tell  you?"  And 
the  normal  answer  will  be.  "You  mean 
it  isn't  already?"  The  answer  is,  "No,  it 
is  not."  It  is  in  13  States,  and  I  ap- 
plaud the  enlightenment  of  ^hose  13 
States.  This  amendment  does  not  go 
nearly  as  far  as  it  ought  to  go.  It 
ought  not  just  apply  to  Federal  em- 
ployees. It  ought  to  apply  to  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  United  States. 
All  I  have  heard  is.  No.  1.  you  are 
going  to  create  all  kinds  of  prolonged 
litigation.  No.  2,  you  are  going  to  ham- 
string everybody  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. You  have  already  modified 
it,  and  there  is  no  telling  how  many 
different  exemptions  ought  to  be  in 
this  bill  that  you  do  not  have.  We 
have  waited  patiently  day  after  day 
after  day  for  somebody  to  tell  us  what 
they  are,  and  nobody  has  come  for- 
ward with  one.  You  should  vote  for 
this  amendment  if  you  think  it  is  an 
invasion  of  privacy  and  basically 
unfair  to  record  telephone  conversa- 
tions without  having  the  decency  to 
tell  the  party  on  the  other  end  you  are 
doing  it. 

Vote  for  it  if  you  believe  that  is 
unfair,  and  vote  against  it  if  you  do 
not  think  that  is  unfair.  The  lines  are 
drawn  just  that  simply. 
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I  have  heard  that  this  is  going  to 
take  this  crime  package  down.  I  must 
say  that  I  had  intended  to  vote  for 
this  crime  package,  regardless  of  what 
happened  to  this  amendment.  I  ap- 
plaud the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  everybody  else  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  crafting  this  bill.  It  is  long 
overdue.  But  if  it  is  so  weak  and  tenu- 
ous that  an  amendment  that  prohibits 
one  of  the  most  indecent  things  I  can 
imagine— if  that  bill  is  so  fragile  that 
it  is  going  down  because  you  put  this 
amendment  on  it,  I  am  not  sure  I  want 
to  vote  for  it  in  the  first  place. 

The  House  has  not  passed  a  bill.  The 
House  has  not  agreed  to  this  package. 
They  do  not  have  to  pass  a  bill.  If  they 
do.  they  have  to  go  to  conference  with 
us.  Nobody  believes  for  an  instant  that 
their  bill  is  going  to  imitate  ours. 
There  will  be  a  conference. 

If  the  House  thinks  this  is  bad.  they 
will  not  agree  to  it,  and  it  will  never 
see  the  light  of  day. 

Wait.  wait,  wait.  Let  us  do  this;  let  us 
do  that.  There  may  be  something  here 
we  do  not  know  about. 

I  must  say.  in  all  fairness,  that  I 
have  been  here  9  years,  and  that  is  not 
the  first  time  I  have  heard  those  argu- 
ments used;  but  I  can  tell  you  that 
when  something  needs  to  be  tended  to 
by  legislation  in  this  body,  all  those  ar- 
guments ought  to  fall. 

George  Orwell  is  surely  smiling  from 
ear  to  ear,  wherever  he  is.  Here  it  is 
1984,  with  a  technological  explosion 
and  the  ability  to  eavesdrop  and  to  spy 
and  to  invade  privacy  10  times  greater 
than  even  Orwell  imagined  in  his  mag- 
nificent vision  of  the  future.  There  are 
microphones  so  precise  that  you  can 
pinpoint  them  at  someone  100  yards 
away  and  understand  his  conversation. 
Big  Brother  is  watching. 

This  is  a  very  simple  amendment 
just  to  keep  our  privacy,  and  there  are 
all  these  specious  arguments  about 
how  you  may  impinge  on  this  and  you 
may  impinge  on  that. 

The  intelligence  community  does  an 
excellent  job.  and  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  it.  There  is  not  one  thing  in  this 
amendment  that  will  hamstring  the 
intelligence  community  for  an  instant. 
As  I  said,  they  probably  have  more  au- 
thority under  the  amendment  than 
they  do  without  it. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say.  we  have 
waited  patiently  to  hear  from  the  in- 
telligence community  or  anybody 
else— or  the  administration— who  says 
this  amendment  is  fatally  flawed. 
What  is  flawed  about  it?  I  am  telling 
you  that  the  silence  of  the  response 
has  been  deafening. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
because  of  the  Charles  Wick  affair,  it 
is  a  slap  at  the  President.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  President.  But  I  will 
remind  you  that  what  Charles  Wick 
did  was  a  violation  of  the  Federal  reg- 
ulation, and  I  ask  you  what  happened 


to  Charles  Wick  for  tape  recording  80 
telephone  conversations.  Nothing.  Not 
so  much  as  a  slap  on  the  back  of  the 
hand  for  calling  up  a  former  President 
of  the  United  States— Wick  initiated 
the  call— and  then  recording  the  con- 
versation. He  called  Jim  Baker,  the 
President's  No.  1  aide,  who  could 
surely  have  the  President  fire  him  and 
hire  him  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  and 
taped  that  conversation  without  tell- 
ing him.  And  Charles  Wick  is  still  in 
his  job.  Not  so  much  as  even  a  small 
reprimand. 

If  you  want  to  take  a  slap  at  the 
President,  do  it  because  he  did  not 
deal  with  that  in  an  administrative 
way  as  he  should  have.  But  do  not  say 
there  is  something  flawed  about  this 
amendment,  when  nothing  has  hap- 
pened to  Charles  Wick  for  an  egre- 
gious offense  against  the  privacy  of 
other  people.  If  this  amendment  fails, 
Charles  Wick  and  all  his  ilk  will  con- 
tinue to  do  exactly  what  they  have 
been  doing,  because  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  anybody  is  going  to  get  a 
reprimand. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  modified  the 
amendment  to  say  that,  first  of  all.  it 
covers  only  Federal  employees;  second, 
that  employee  has  to  be  operating  in 
an  official  capacity.  Third,  we  have 
added  the  term  "security"  to  the  ex- 
emption, so  that  the  Secret  Service 
and  anybody  else  who  is  furnishing  se- 
curity services  in  the  administration  or 
in  the  Federal  Government  are  also 
exempt. 

We  have  said  that  third  parties  who 
happen  to  be  listening,  such  as  a  wire- 
tap, are  excluded  because  they  are  cov- 
ered by  other  provisions  in  title  18. 

Finally,  we  have  reduced  it  from 
felony  status  to  misdemeanor  status. 
We  have  reduced  the  penalty  from  5 
years  and  a  $10,000  fine  to  6  months 
and  a  $1,000  fine. 

When  you  have  the  administration, 
the  majority  leader,  and  the  intelli- 
gence community  all  saying.  "But.  but. 
but."  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
"But"  votes. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  something:  I 
believe  this  issue  is  broader  than  most 
people  think.  I  know  that  everybody 
who  votes  "No"  is  going  to  go  home 
and  say.  "I  really  hated  to  vote  against 
that,  but  it  would  hamstring  our  intel- 
ligence-gathering activities."  and  no 
red-blooded  American  patriot  wants  to 
do  that. 

You  had  better  check  the  statutes 
carefully,  to  make  sure,  and  you  had 
better  check  your  opponent  very  care- 
fully, to  make  sure  he  does  not  know 
what  it  is  about,  because  he  will  come 
back  and  say  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity had  a  broader  exemption  under 
the  amendment  you  voted  against 
than  they  did  before  the  amendment 
was  offered. 

Finally,  this  is  not  an  end-all,  be-all, 
civil  libertarian  issue.  But  to  stand  by 
and  not  redress  a  problem  of  this  mag- 


nitude is  an  abdication  of  our  responsi- 
bility. 

Why  do  we  consider  ourselves  differ- 
ent from  the  Soviets,  a  country  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  visited  about 
6  months  ago?  We  found  it  so  odious 
because  everything  is  wiretapped; 
every  conversation  is  monitored  by  the 
State.  God.  how  offensive  it  was  to  be 
in  a  society  where  people  are  afraid  to 
speak,  even  on  the  streets,  for  fear 
they  are  being  wiretapped  or  over- 
heard and  for  fear  of  that  midnight 
knock  on  the  door. 

This  is  just  a  small,  embryonic  thing. 
It  should  have  been  redressed  many 
years  ago. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  our  freedom 
of  privacy.  We  pride  ourselves  on  all 
those  freedoms,  and  we  pride  ourselves 
on  being  different,  as  a  democracy, 
from  those  totalitarian  States  where 
everything  is  monitored. 

This  debate  reminds  me  of  people 
sitting  around  the  coffee  shop  con- 
demning Government,  and  every  time 
they  condemn  Government  and  erode 
the  confidence  of  people  in  Govern-, 
ment,  freedom  becomes  a  little  shak- 
ier. They  erode  their  own  freedoms  as 
well  as  denigrating  Congress. 

It  may  be  that  this  speech  is  entirely 
too  loud  for  the  magnitude  of  the 
proposition,  but  I  happen  to  be  espe- 
cially concerned  in  remembering  that 
this  is  1984  and  recalling  reading  Or- 
wells  "1984."  And  I  also  think  of 
wading  through  Thomas  Jefferson's 
biography  and  finding,  time  and  time 
again,  where  Thomas  Jefferson 
warned  us  about  how  those  little 
acorns  of  invasions  of  constitutional 
freedoms  become  big  oak  trees,  and 
freedoms  are  gone  before  you  realize 
that  the  tree  has  grown  completely 
out  of  control. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  that  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  have  not  seen  fit  to  with- 
draw it.  The  Judiciary  Committee  has 
worked  for  several  years  to  bring  to 
the  floor  a  package  of  crime  bills  to 
try  to  reduce  crime  in  this  country. 
The  crime  situation  in  this  country 
has  gotten  out  of  hand. 

There  is  a  murder  committed  in  this 
country  every  25  seconds,  a  forcible 
rape  every  7  minutes,  a  robbery  every 
59  seconds,  an  aggravated  assault 
every  49  seconds,  a  burglary  every  9 
seconds,  a  larceny  theft  every  4  sec- 
onds, a  motor  vehicle  theft  every  30 
seconds.  There  is  a  crime  committed  in 
this  country,  on  average,  every  2  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  President,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  worked  hard  to  try  to  pre- 
pare a  package  here  that  would  be 
noncontroversial.  We  tried  to  agree  on 
those  matters  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  felt  were  important  to  the 
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public  good  and  could  be  enacted  on  a 
consensus  basis. 

The  administration  sent  down  a 
crime  legislative  program  that  includ- 
ed the  matters  in  this  package  and  sev- 
eral others  that  are  controversial,  such 
as  the  death  penalty.  We  took  out 
those  that  were  controversial.  No  one 
expected  this  package  to  be  amended 
with  controversial  issues.  Senator 
BiDEN,  the  able  ranking  member  of  the 
committee,  and  I,  and  the  members  of 
the  committee,  felt  we  had  a  noncon- 
troversial consensus  bill  that  would 
help  the  public  good  and  that  we  had 
all  agreed  on.  Now  we  have  an  amend- 
ment here  that  can  destroy  that  con- 
sensus. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  I  do 
not  know  what  will  happen  to  this  bill. 
The  whole  effect  that  we  have  exerted 
for  several  years  may  go  down  the 
drain.  The  President  may  see  fit  to 
veto  this  because,  the  way  it  is  drafted, 
this  amendment  is  a  dangerous 
amendment.  They  got  up  the  amend- 
ment hurriedly.  It  is  ill-written.  It  is 
ill-prepared. 

And  in  the  words  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment: 

.  .  .  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  very  strong- 
ly that  the  amendment  at  hand  is  a  gravely 
flawed  product  and  that  its  approval  at  this 
lime  would  be  the  height  of  irresponsibility. 

Who  is  that  talking?  That  is  the  Jus- 
tice Department  that  stands  for  jus- 
tice, that  stands  for  law  and  order.  It 
is  the  highest  Department  of  law  and 
order  in  this  country.  Are  you  going  to 
believe  them? 

They  go  further  and  say: 

Were  we  to  endeavor  to  draft  such  a  pro- 
hibition in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to 
the  very  technical  and  closely  inter-related 
wiretap  laws,  we  would  proceed  with  utmost 
caution  and  subject  such  a  proposal  to  care- 
ful review  not  only  within  the  Department 
of  Justice  but  among  all  other  Federal  agen- 
cies as  well. 

Other  Federal  agences  are  interest- 
ed. The  FBI  is  interested.  The  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  is  interested. 

The  National  Security  Agency, 
which  is  to  protect  the  national  securi- 
ty of  this  Nation,  is  interested.  Here  is 
a  letter  from  them  opposing  this 
amendment: 

In  addition,  we  would  think  that  the 
public  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
review  and  comment  upon  such  legislation. 
Such  careful  review  is.  we  believe,  essential 
to  avoid  producing  adverse  effects  far 
beyond  those  intended  by  the  authors  of 
the  amendment.  As  currently  written,  the 
amendment  would  be  a  serious  Impediment 
to  law  enforcement  and  intelligence  activi- 
ties at  a  time  when  we  should  be  strength- 
ening our  ability  to  deal  with  crime  and  ter- 
rorism. 

Mr.  President,  you  heard  the  chair- 
man of  the  Intelligence  Committee 
here  talk  on  this  subject.  Senator 
GoLDWATER  has  stated  emphatically 
that  he  does  not  know  what  this 
amendment  means.  It  is  a  dangerous 
amendment.  And  you  cannot  write  an 
amendment  like  this  just  in  a  day  or 


so.  This  is  a  complicated  matter.  There 
should  be  hearings  on  it.  Senator 
GoLDWATER  says  he  will  hold  hearings 
on  it.  Senator  Paul  Laxalt,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Criminal  Law  Subcommit- 
tee, says  that  he  will  hold  hearings, 
report  to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee 
and  we  will  take  prompt  action. 

Why  the  rush  all  of  a  sudden?  Why 
the  rush?  Why  not  take  time  and  work 
on  this  bill.  Give  all  the  agencies  of 
Government  and  give  the  public  a 
chance  to  come  in  and  express  them- 
selves. Then  we  will  come  out  with  a 
sound  bill  that  we  can  probably  all 
support. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  want  to  say 
that  this  package  contains  bail  reform. 
Did  you  know  right  now  a  Federal 
judge  cannot  refuse  bail  to  a  defend- 
ant except  as  a  flight  risk— not 
danger?  He  may  have  killed  six  people 
and  is  charged  with  killing  another 
man,  and  the  judge  cannot  refuse  bail 
to  protect  the  community.  All  he  can 
do  is  fix  the  amount  of  bail.  We  think 
if  the  judge  determines  that  this  man 
is  a  menace  to  society  and  a  danger  to 
the  public  he  ought  to  have  the  right 
to  deny  him  bail  until  his  trial  is  held. 
That  is  what  a  provision  in  this  pack- 
age provides  for  on  bail  reform. 

And  we  have  sentencing  reform.  We 
have  forfeiture.  We  have  insanity  de- 
fense. We  are  narrowing  the  defense 
and  shifting  the  burden  of  proof  to 
the  defendant  rather  than  requiring 
the  Government  to  prove  sanity 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

We  have  justice  assistance,  surplus 
Federal  property  for  correction  pur- 
poses amendment,  a  labor  racketeer- 
ing amendment.  Foreign  Currency  and 
Transaction  Reporting  Act  improve- 
ments, and  violent  crime  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  gave  you  the  figures 
on  violent  crime  here  a  few  moments 
ago.  As  to  the  violent  crimes  in  this 
country,  the  1982  report  shows  there 
was  a  violent  crime  committed  every  3 
seconds.  These  1,285,705  violent  crimes 
were  committed  in  the  United  States 
that  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  trying  to  do 
something  about  this.  We  are  trying  to 
help  the  public.  The  public  is  crying  to 
Congress  to  act.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

I  plead  with  the  Senators  to  pass 
this  package  that  is  agreed  to  by  Sena- 
tor BiDEN  and  myself.  It  is  favored  by 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee.  It  is  fa- 
vored by  the  administration.  It  is  fa- 
vored by  the  Justice  Department.  It  is 
favored  by  the  CIA.  It  is  favored  by 
the  FBI.  And  it  is  favored  by  the  NSA. 
It  is  favored  by  Senator  Goldwater, 
chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee. And  it  is  favored  by  the  majority 
leader  of  this  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  longer  is 
the  public  going  to  have  to  wait?  If 
this  amendment  should  cause  a  veto  of 
this  package,  then  we  would  have  to 
start  all  over  again.  It  may  be  several 


years  more  before  we  can  agree  upon 
such  a  package. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to 
defeat  this  amendment.  Let  us  pass 
this  package. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  way  to 
legislate.  The  way  to  legislate  in  the 
Senate  is  the  regular  way.  Let  impor- 
tant bills  go  to  a  committee.  Let  the 
committee  give  careful  consideration 
and  due  deliberation  to  them.  Then 
bring  them  to  the  Senate.  Then  we 
know  what  we  are  doing.  Again,  I  say  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  defeat 
this  amendment. 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senators  from  Ohio  and 
Arkansas  for  their  amendment.  I  will 
vote  against  the  amendment  because  I 
share  the  conviction  of  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Criminal  Law  Subcommit- 
tee that  the  criminal  law  reforms  con- 
tained in  this  bill  are  so  essential  and 
long  overdue  that  they  should  not  be 
jeopardized  by  the  addition  of  contro- 
versial amendments  to  this  measure.* 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
reasons  for  the  vote  that  I  am  about  to 
cast  on  the  Metzenbaum/Bumpers 
amendment.  No.  2689.  to  the  Compre- 
hensive Crime  Control  Act,  S.  1762. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  have  point- 
ed out,  this  crime  bill  has  been  deli- 
cately balanced  to  give  it  a  genuine 
chance  of  becoming  law.  Our  country's 
crime  problem  is  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance and  a  federal  response  is  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

While  I  share  Senator  Metzenbaum's 
belief  that  it  ought  to  be  illegal  to 
tape  record  telephone  conversations 
without  the  consent  of  both  parties,  it 
is  evident  from  the  last  2  days'  discus- 
sion of  this  amendment  that  there  are 
technical  and  substantive  problems 
with  this  amendment  that,  if  passed, 
could  jeopardize  the  passage  of  the 
Crime  Control  Act.  Because  of  this,  I 
shall  cast  my  vote  against  the  Metz- 
enbaum/Bumpers amendment,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so  as  well. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  voted  against  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment  because  it  departs  from 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Ameri- 
can jurisprudence  that  a  criminal  stat- 
ute applies  to  all  without  an  overrid- 
ing reason  for  that  distinction.  Al- 
though there  are  other  difficulties 
with  the  amendment,  this  factor  was 
my  primary  motivation. 

The  amendment  would  make  it  a 
crime  for  a  public  officisil  to  do  an  act 
that  would  be  perfectly  lawful  if  per- 
formed by  anyone  else.  It  does  so  even 
though  the  act— recording  one's  own 
telephone  conversation  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  other  party  to 
the  conversation— does  not  require  any 
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use  of  power  unique  to  public  officials, 
but  can  be  performed  by  anyone. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  basic  fair- 
ness of  American  law.  it  must  apply 
equally  to  all.  Accordingly,  criminal 
statutes  apply  to  the  rich,  powerful, 
and  those  in  public  office  as  well  as  to 
everyone  else. 

Statutes,  like  bribery,  prohibiting 
misuse  of  government  office  are  not 
analogous  to  the  Metzenbaum  amend- 
ment. Only  the  officeholder  can 
misuse  the  office.  Anyone  can  misuse 
the  telephone. 

There  is  much  to  recommend  a  law. 
like  the  one  I  enforced  so  a  prosecut- 
ing attorney  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
would  prohibit  anyone  from  recording 
a  telephone  conversations  without  the 
consent  of  all  parties.  Hearings  should 
be  held  on  such  a  bill,  as  promised  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Criminal  Law  Subcommittee.  Senator 
Laxalt.  before  deciding  on  the  passage 
of  such  a  bill. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  and  will  vote  for  the  Bump- 
ers/Metzenbaum  amendment  to  S. 
1762.  which  amends  section  2511  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  to 
prevent  Government  officials  from 
taperecording  conversations  unless  all 
parties  to  the  conversation  have  given 
their  prior  consent.  The  current  law  is 
deficient  because  it  permits  oral  or 
wire  interceptions  to  a  communication 
where  one  of  the  parties  to  the  com- 
munication has  given  prior  consent  to 
such  interception. 

The  Charles  Wick  episode  has  dra- 
matically demonstrated  the  need  to 
amend  the  current  law  to  narrow  this 
broad  exception  in  the  wiretap  statute. 
The  right  to  privacy  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  Government  officials  re- 
frain from  taking  any  actions  which 
might  undermine  that  right.  Regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  GSA  on  Fed- 
eral agency  taping  of  telephone  con- 
versations recognize  the  importance  of 
restricting  such  invasions  of  privacy. 
These  regulations  prohibit  consensual 
listening-in  or  recording  of  telephone 
conversations  except  when  performed 
under  one  of  the  delineated  exceptions 
to  the  regulations.  Unfortunately,  the 
GSA  regulations  lack  an  effective  en- 
forcement mechanism. 

The  intent  of  the  amendment  is 
simply  to  change  the  law  so  that 
taping  of  telephone  conversation  by 
Government  officials  will  be  prohibit- 
ed in  the  future  under  Federal  law 
unless  all  parties  to  the  conversation 
have  given  their  prior  consent.  The 
amendment  will  make  all  Americans 
more  secure  in  their  right  to  privacy 
and  I  applaud  Senators  Bumpers  and 
Metzenbaum  for  bringing  this  matter 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  now  modify  my  first -degree  amend- 
ment by  adding  in  lieu  thereof  all  the 
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terms    of    the   second-degree    amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
could  I  make  an  inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  I  understand 
it.  the  majority  leader  said  he  wishes 
to  have  one  vote  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  right. 
We  have  done  that  by  modifying  the 
first-degree  amendment  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  all  the  terms  of  the 
second-degree  amendment.  It  is  our  in- 
tention to  have  one  vote.  Of  course,  if 
there  is  a  motion  to  reconsider  or 
something  like  that,  that  is  another 
matter. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  understand  the 
Senator  prefers  an  up-and-down  vote, 
not  a  tabling  motion. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  100  percent  ac- 
curate. 

Mr.  lUURMOND.  We  are  amenable 
to  that. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2689.  AS  FBRTHER 
MODIFIED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  41. 
nays  51.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  5  Leg.) 
YEAS-41 


Packwood 

Randolph 

Sasser 

Pell 

Rlegle 

Tsongas 

Proxmire 

Rudman 

Weicker 

Pryor 

Sar  banes 
NAYS-51 

Abdnor 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Bkker 

Hatch 

Percy 

Biden 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Chafee 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Cochran 

Heflin 

Roth 

O'Amato 

Heinz 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Helms 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Denton 

Kassebaum 

Stennis 

Dole 

Kasten 

Stevens 

Domenici 

Kennedy 

Symms 

Durenberger 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

East 

Lugar 

Trible 

Evans 

Mattingly 

Wallop 

Gam 

McClure 

Warner 

Goldwater 

Murkowski 

Wilson 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Zorinsky 

NOT  VOTING 

-8 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Long 

Cranston 

Hart 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Hollings 

Andrews 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd 


Chiles 

Cohen 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Exon 

Ford 

Hatfield 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 


Jepsen 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 


So  the  amendment  (No.  2689).  as 
further  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  now  consid- 
ering the  Comprehensive  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1983.  I  can  think  of  no 
topic  more  deserving  of  the  Senate's 
consideration,  and  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  their 
leadership  of  this  matter. 

This  legislation  is  an  extensive  revi- 
sion of  current  Federal  laws  regarding 
bail,  sentencing,  forfeiture,  insanity 
defense,  drug  penalties,  and  a  number 
of  other  Federal  provisions.  It  is  a 
major  step  toward  bringing  our  Feder- 
al statutes  and  procedures  into  the 
1980s.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  revisions 
will  expedite  the  processes  of  the  Fed- 
eral justice  system  while  protecting  all 
concerned— the  defendant,  law  en- 
forcement officials,  the  victim,  and  the 
public. 

Our  Nation's  criminal  justice  system 
represents  an  enormous  amount  of 
public  resources.  Expenditures  were 
estimated  for  a  recent  year  at  $26  bil- 
lion in  Federal.  State,  and  local  spend- 
ing including  $13.8  billion  for  police. 
$6  billion  for  prisons,  $3.4  billion  for 
courts.  $2.2  billion  for  attorneys  and 
investigators,  and  $500  million  for 
other  services. 

While  the  Federal  role  could  be  de- 
scribed as  modest  in  comparison  with 
State  and  local  efforts,  it  is  a  crucial 
role.  We  in  the  Congress  need  to  make 
sure  Federal  procedures  and  substan- 
tive law  provisions  enhance  the  effort 
that  must  be  made  at  the  Federal 
level. 

Among  the  most  distributing  crime- 
related  statistics  is  the  increase  in  the 
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public's  fear  of  crime.  Numerous 
public  opinion  surveys  have  document- 
ed that  public  concern  about,  and  ap- 
prehension of,  crime  has  grown.  Un- 
fortunately, these  fears  are  often  well- 
founded. 

In  1981.  almost  a  third  of  American 
households  were  victims  of  violence  or 
theft.  While  the  Uniform  Crime 
Report  issued  last  fall  for  January  to 
June  1983  crimes  indicate  a  decrease 
of  5  percent  in  the  number  of  offenses 
reported  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier,  this  statistic  is 
little  reassurance  to  those  whose  lives 
have  been  touched  by  crime.  More- 
over, it  is  sobering  to  all  of  us  to  hear 
that  a  murder  is  committed  every  23 
minutes,  a  rape  every  6  minutes,  a  rob- 
bery every  58  seconds,  and  a  burglary 
every  8  seconds. 

This  bill  will  not  solve  the  criminal 
justice  crisis  in  this  country.  It  will, 
however,  help.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  This  country  needs  a  bipar- 
tisan, comprehensive  commitment  to 
crime  reduction.  This  legislation  is  an 
important  part  of  that  effort. 

Some  of  the  major  provisions  are: 

First,  bail  reform:  Amends  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966  to  address  among 
other  things,  the  need  to:  (a)  consider 
community  safety  in  setting  nonfinan- 
cial  pretrial  conditions  of  release;  (b) 
expand  the  list  of  statutory  release 
conditions;  (c)  permit  the  pretrial  de- 
tention of  defendants  as  to  whom  no 
conditions  or  release  will  assure  their 
appearance  at  trial. 

Second,  sentencing  reform:  Abol- 
ishes parole  and  establishes  a  sentenc- 
ing commission  to  issue  sentencing 
guidelines. 

Third,  criminal  forfeiture:  Enhances 
the  requirement  that  convicted  de- 
fendant forfeit  to  the  Government  the 
profits  of  his  drug  or  organized  crime 
enterprise. 

Fourth,  insanity:  Defines  the  insan- 
ity defense,  and  shifts  the  burden  of 
proof  to  the  defendant  to  prove  he  was 
insane. 

Fifth,  drug  enforcement  amend- 
ments: Substantially  increases  the 
fines  for  drug  trafficking  and  the  pen- 
alties for  trafficking  in  amounts  of  the 
most  dangerous  drugs. 

Sixth,  justice  assistance:  Authorizes 
a  modest  program  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment to  help  finance  anticrime  pro- 
grams of  proven  effectiveness. 

Public  safety  officers'  death  bene- 
fits: Provides  for  payment  of  $50,000 
to  a  prescribed  survivor  of  a  public 
safety  officer  who  dies  from  personal 
injury  sustained  in  the  line  of  duty. 

FBI  training  of  State  and  local 
criminal  justice  personnel. 

Emergency  Federal  law  enforcement 
assistance:  Authorizes  Federal  assist- 
ance to  any  State  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al approves  as  a  law  enforcement 
emergency  jurisdiction  in  emergency 
situations. 


Seventh,  surplus  Federal  property: 
Provides  for  transfer  of  unused  sur- 
plus Federal  property  to  the  States  to 
help  alleviate  overcrowded  jail  facili- 
ties. 

Eighth,  labor  racketeering  amend- 
ments: Increases  penalties  for  labor 
racketeering  and  supplements  the  list 
of  crimes  which  disqualify  defendants 
from  holding  union-related  positions. 

Ninth,  currency  and  foreign  transac- 
tion reporting  amendments:  Increases 
penalties  for  false  reporting  and  tight- 
ens existing  law. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  comprehensive  crime  con- 
trol bill  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  voting  for  its  passage.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  will  give  our  criminal 
justice  system  major  new  tools  in 
fighting  crime  in  the  United  States. 

Our  country  is  losing  ground  in  its 
battle  against  the  lawless.  Organized 
crime  is  flourishing;  individuals  are 
committing  crime  with  impunity. 
Criminals  are  all  too  aware  that  our 
society  has  hamstrung  itself  with  laws 
and  court  decisions  that  have  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  law  enforcement 
officials  to  stop  them.  The  bill  we  are 
presented  with  today  reverses  the  past 
trend  of  favoring  the  criminal  over  the 
victim  or  society  itself. 

The  most  important  provision  of  the 
bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  reform  of 
our  bail  laws.  I  have  worked  for  many 
years  on  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
along  with  my  colleagues  from  both 
parties,  to  come  up  with  a  meaningful 
reform  of  our  absolutely  irresponsible 
system  of  bail.  It  is  incomprehensible 
to  me  that  our  judges  are  prevented 
by  law  from  considering  the  likelihood 
that  a  defendant  accused  of  a  violent 
or  drug-related  crime,  is  going  to 
commit  another.  I  believe  that  the 
preventive  detention  provision  of  this 
bill  is  vital  in  restoring  balance  to  our 
justice  system. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  compre- 
hensive crime  control  bill  retains  a 
provision  which  is  of  particular  inter- 
est to  me  in  the  area  of  bail  for  drug 
law  offenders.  This  provision  creates  a 
presumption  that  a  defendant  accused 
of  a  serious  drug  violation  is  automati- 
cally dangerous  to  the  community  and 
must  be  detained  prior  to  trial.  This 
provision  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
closing  the  revolving  door  that  our 
jails  have  developed  into. 

I  have  long  supported  many  of  the 
other  provisions  of  this  bill.  Among 
those  I  consider  to  be  vital  are  the 
reform  of  our  sentencing  procedures, 
an  expedited  forfeiture  provision 
which  will  allow  the  Government  to 
seize  the  proceeds  and  equipment  used 
in  criminal  activity,  an  increase  in  pen- 
alties from  major  drug  law  violations, 
a  reversal  of  the  burden  of  proof  in  in- 
sanity cases  to  put  the  burden  on  the 
defendant  to  prove  his  insanity,  an  in- 
crease in  penalties  for  labor  racketeer- 
ing and  an  expansion  of  the  offenses 


which  preclude  an  individual  from 
holding  union-related  positions,  and 
the  modest  program  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  for  programs  that  have 
proven  to  be  effective  in  fighting 
crime.  There  are  other  important  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  which  I  also  support. 

Although  I  believe  the  Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act  of  1984  is  a 
major  step  forward.  I  would  have 
reached  even  farther.  I  supported  ef- 
forts to  include  in  this  legislation  pro- 
visions providing  for  a  Federal  death 
penalty,  a  modification  of  the  so-called 
exclusionary  rule,  and  a  provision  cre- 
ating an  overall  coordinator  of  our  ille- 
gal drug  law  efforts. 

While  I  am  disappointed  that  these 
additional  provisions  were  not  includ- 
ed in  the  bill,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  comprehensive  crime  control 
bill  is  a  good  bill  and  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  provide  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, prosecutors,  judges,  and  correc- 
tions officials,  the  necessary  tools  to 
fight  back  against  crime.  While  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
legislation  today,  I  am  confident  that 
the  bill  will  pass  this  body  overwhelm- 
ingly. I  believe  that  more  than  just  my 
colleagues'  votes  are  needed  to  see  this 
bill  enacted  into  law.  I  believe  it  is  nec- 
essary that  we  encourage  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  take  quick  action  on  this  bill.  I 
intend  to  do  so.  I  am  hopeful  that  our 
efforts  here  will  not  be  in  vain. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1762.  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1983.  This  legislation  is  the 
product  of  a  lengthy  bipartisan  effort 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  many  other  Members 
of  this  distinguished  body.  Major 
changes  must  be  made  in  the  Federal 
criminal  laws.  During  my  term  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  I  have  expressed  a  deep 
concern  about  the  staggering  increase 
in  crime.  The  people  of  this  country 
have  been  calling  for  tougher  action 
on  crime,  and  they  certainly  are  cor- 
rect in  doing  so.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  reported  that  in  1982 
almost  one-third  of  all  the  households 
in  the  United  States  were  victimized 
by  crime.  The  time  for  action  is  now. 
S.  1762  offers  an  answer. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion, judges  will  be  able  to  consider 
the  possible  danger  to  the  community 
when  determining  whether  a  defend- 
ant awaiting  trial  should  be  released 
on  bail.  Most  importantly,  danger  to 
the  community  will  be  presumed  if  the 
defendant  is  accused  of  a  serious  drug 
trafficking  offense  or  has  used  a  fire- 
arm during  the  commission  of  a  vio- 
lent crime.  This  action  is  long  overdue. 

Major  provisions  of  this  bill  deal 
with  sentencing  reform.  As  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  668,  the  separate  bill  to 
reform  the  Federal  criminal  sentenc- 
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ing  procedures,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
this  inclusion  in  the  comprehensive 
bill.  Under  this  legislation,  reforms  in 
the  guidelines  for  sentencing  and 
parole  will  be  made  more  clear  and  the 
Federal  courts  will  be  required  to 
follow  guidelines  which  would  assure 
that  criminals  who  commit  similar 
Federal  offenses  receive  similar  sen- 
tences and  serve  similar  terms.  The 
Government  will  also  be  able  to  appeal 
any  sentence  which  is  more  lenient 
than  the  sentence  guidelines. 

Also  included  in  this  bill  is  a  revision 
of  the  Federal  insanity  defense. 
During  the  extensive  congressional 
debate  on  the  insanity  defense  which 
took  place  after  John  Hinckley  was  ac- 
quitted. I  introduced  S.  2669.  a  bill 
which  would  have  corrected  the  obvi- 
ous deficiencies  in  the  application  of 
this  defense.  Many  of  the  points  raised 
in  that  bill  have  become  a  part  of  the 
compromise  provisions  which  are  pres- 
ently included  in  this  crime  package. 
Two  of  the  most  significant  changes 
that  this  bill  would  make  are  placing 
the  burden  of  proving  the  insanity  de- 
fense on  the  defendant  and  providing 
commitment  procedures  for  anyone 
acquitted  only  by  reason  of  insanity. 
Under  the  present  law.  there  is  no 
Federal  procedure  for  commitment  to 
a  mental  institution— Federal  officials 
can  obtain  civil  commitment  only  by 
urging  local  authorities  to  institute 
such  proceedings. 

Tougher  sentences,  bail  reform,  and 
a  crackdown  on  drug  trafficking  are 
most  important  legislative  reforms. 
Other  provisions  which  limit  the  in- 
sanity defense,  combat  the  sexual  ex- 
ploitation of  children,  revise  the  laws 
dealing  with  criminal  forfeiture,  and 
authorize  financial  assistance  to  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
are  also  necessary  inclusions  in  this 
major  reform  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has  ap- 
proved this  measure  and  remain  confi- 
dent that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  follow  our  lead.  People 
throughout  this  country  need  to  know- 
that  our  criminal  justice  system  is  be- 
coming strong  again.  There  can  be  no 
law  without  order,  and  no  order  with- 
out law. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1983.  This  legislation  is 
the  product  of  lengthy  and  careful 
study  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
have  taken  an  active  interest  in  im- 
proving the  stucture  of  Federal  laws 
for  fighting  crime.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  it  has  come  to  the  Senate  floor 
for  action  today,  and  I  would  like  to 
speak  about  several  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sions which  I  believe  are  especially  sig- 
nificant. 

In  the  first  place.  I  am  proud  and 
gratified  that  the  language  of  the 
amendment    which    I    sponsored    on 


armor-piercing  bullets  in  the  last  Con- 
gress has  been  adopted  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  as  part  E  of  title  X  of 
the  bill  they  reported  for  action. 
Armor-piercing  handgun  ammunition 
represents  a  serious  threat  against  the 
lives  of  dedicated  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. These  deadly  bullets  defeat  the 
protection  of  the  soft  body  armor 
which  is  now  being  worn  by  more  and 
more  of  our  policemen,  and  which  has 
helped  save  lives  on  many  occasions. 
In  Chicago,  with  great  support  from 
the  general  public,  a  major  campaign 
is  underway  to  raise  the  money  needed 
so  that  every  police  officer  can  be 
equipped  with  this  life-saving  body 
armor.  A  similar  effort  is  underway  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  These  ef- 
forts could  be  rendered  useless  if  we 
fail  to  take  action  to  deter  criminals 
from  using  ammunition  that  can  pene- 
trate the  vests.  Although  the  legisla- 
tion I  originally  sponsored  was  much 
further  reaching  than  the  language 
contained  in  S.  1762.  I  believe  that  the 
tough  mandatory  penalties  provided  in 
the  bill  are  an  important  first  step.  As 
we  gain  experience  with  the  subject, 
we  may  find  that  further  legislative 
measures  are  definitely  in  order.  Fur- 
thermore, the  States  remain  free  to 
enact  legislation  at  the  State  level  pro- 
viding penalties  for  illegal  use  of 
armor-piercing  handgun  bullets,  or 
outlawing  possession  of  them.  What  is 
important  to  me  is  that  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  taken  the  first 
step  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole  will 
shortly  take  another,  to  removing  or 
eliminating  this  potent  threat  to  lives 
and  well-being  of  thousands  of  law  en- 
forcement officials  throughout  our 
country.  Truly,  we  owe  it  to  them  to 
make  this  improvement  in  our  laws. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  amendments  to  existing 
laws  on  child  pornography  which 
should  greatly  assist  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  combat  the  sexual  exploi- 
tation of  children.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
to  me  that  the  children  who  become 
involved  with  child  pornography 
suffer  harm.  Without  question,  their 
lives  can  be  warped  or  scarred  by  the 
experiences  they  have.  Last  July,  the 
Supreme  Court  removed  one  of  the  ob- 
stacles that  confronted  our  efforts  to 
crack  down  on  this  illicit  industry  by 
holding  that  when  children  are  in- 
volved. States  can  restrict  even  non- 
obscene  materials  because  of  the 
States  profound  interest  in  protecting 
the  physiological,  emotional,  and 
mental  health  of  children.  I  think  it  is 
a  tribute  to  the  original  sponsors  of 
this  legislation— and  I  am  proud  to 
have  cosponsored  the  original  bill  in 
the  form  it  passed  the  Senate  last 
year— that  they  have  moved  so  swiftly 
to  bring  the  Federal  statutes  up  to 
date  with  the  latest  determinations  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  bill  also  expands  the  scope  of 
Federal  laws  against  the  robbery  or 


burglary  of  a  pharmacy  in  which  a 
controlled  substance  is  taken.  Con- 
trolled substances,  of  course,  are  regu- 
lated by  the  Federal  Government. 
Criminal  penalties  are  provided  for 
certain  violations  of  the  controlled 
substances  statutes  but.  for  years,  no 
similar  Federal  penalties  have  applied 
to  robberies  or  burglaries  of  pharma- 
cies. Recognizing  that  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  retain  a 
vital  role  in  the  investigation  and  pros- 
ecution of  such  crimes.  I  nonetheless 
believe  that  an  expanded  Federal 
effort  is  warranted.  I  certainly  hope 
that  putting  a  new  series  of  penalties 
in  place,  and  expanding  the  mandate 
of  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  cooperate  in  combating  such  crimes, 
will  create  a  strong  and  effective  de- 
terrent. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  believe  thai  in 
the  years  that  have  passed  since  Fed- 
eral criminal  laws  to  deal  with  drug 
trafficking  were  enacted,  the  situation 
has  changed  drastically.  Illegal  drug 
transactions  used  to  be  relatively 
small.  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies are  now  faced  with  a  very  tough 
struggle  to  hold  down  the  massive  in- 
crease in  both  the  volume  of  drugs  im- 
ported into  this  country,  and  the  seri- 
ous crimes  that  are  associated  with 
that  increase.  The  dollar  volume  of  il- 
legal drug  trafficking  has  grown  geo- 
metrically. The  revisions  in  this  bill  to 
augment  the  penalties  in  this  area  are 
greatly  needed.  Where  the  profits 
from  a  single  illegal  deal  can  easily 
reach  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, it  is  important  that  the  penalties, 
too.  be  in  that  range.  Otherwise,  Fed- 
eral laws  will  allow  drug  dealers  to 
pocket  the  difference  between  fines 
that  are  far  too  lenient,  and  often  are 
not  collected,  and  profits  which  have 
become  frighteningly  high. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  have 
better  tools  to  carry  the  war  on  crime 
to  the  criminals.  I  think  one  of  the 
best  possible  ways  of  doing  this  is  to 
provide  the  Government  with  author- 
ity to  seize  property  that  has  been  ac- 
quired with  the  proceeds  of  illegal 
dealing.  Today,  when  a  drug  dealer 
buys  a  farm  and  a  yacht  and  other 
luxurious  goods,  there  is  frequently 
little  the  Government  can  do  to  make 
him  feel  the  weight  of  the  law,  even  if 
a  conviction  is  obtained.  He  simply  sits 
through  his  sentence,  and  when  he  is 
once  again  at  large,  he  is  free  to  enjoy 
his  ill-gotten  gains.  This  bill  would 
help  to  address  that  situation  by  ex- 
panding the  forfeiture  provisions  in 
existing  law,  so  that  the  Government 
could  go  after  that  farm,  that  yacht, 
and  other  things  obtained  with  the 
proceeds  of  his  illegal  dealings. 

Another  important  way  to  insure 
that  narcotics  crimes  do  not  pay  is  to 
be  sure  that  when  a  convicted  narcot- 
ics offender  is  sentenced  to  a  fine,  that 
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that  fine  is  paid.  Too  often,  criminals 
are  walking  away  from  these  fines, 
without  consequence.  As  you  might 
imagine,  drug  dealers  are  especially 
adept  at  concealing  their  assets,  hiring 
sophisticated  defense  counsel,  and,  in 
general,  finding  ways  to  avoid  pay- 
ment. The  amendment  which  I  intro- 
duced last  fall,  incorporating  the 
Criminal  Fine  Collection  Act  of  1983, 
will  toughen  the  statutes  considerably 
to  allow  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  courts  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

It  is  vital  that  we  make  criminal  en- 
terprises less  attractive,  that  we  enact 
into  law  the  authority  the  Govern- 
ment now  needs  to  stem  this  tide  of 
lawlessness.  I  think  that  the  provi- 
sions we  are  considering  today  are  an 
important  move  in  the  right  direction. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
S.  1762  contains  many  provisions 
which  will  be  of  material  help  to  the 
fight  against  crime  in  this  country.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Senator 
Thurmond,  for  his  diligence  and  per- 
sistence in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  I 
am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  any  person  secretly  taping  his 
or  her  telephone  or  personal  conversa- 
tions without  the  consent  and  approv- 
al of  the  other  party.  The  recent  inci- 
dent where  Mr.  Wick  of  the  USIA  se- 
cretly taped  telephone  conversations 
with  several  people— including  a  U.S. 
Senator  and  several  administration  of- 
ficials—cannot be  justified  and  is  intol- 
erable. 

However,  the  amendment  before  us 
today  is  woefully  deficient,  as  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  pointed  out  in  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senator  Thurmond.  The 
Justice  Department  raises  serious 
questions  about  the  effect  of  such  re- 
strictions on  legitimate  law  enforce- 
ment operations.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  true.  But  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to 
examine  these  issues  carefully.  If  ever 
there  were  a  case  where  the  thorough 
consideration  of  legislation  is  essen- 
tial, this  is  it. 

Before  we  rush  to  pass  legislation 
that  may  well  create  more  problems 
than  it  solves,  let  us  take  the  time  and 
do  the  job  right.  Rather  than  acting 
today,  let  us  give  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee an  opportunity  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  to  draft  a  bill  that  addresses 
the  problem  on  the  basis  of  full  infor- 
mation, taking  into  account  the  legal 
ramifications  that  exist. 

For  these  reasons,  I  will  vote  "no" 
on  the  Metzenbaum  amendment.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  serve  notice  that  I  do 
not  take  this  matter  lightly.  I  believe 
prudence  requires  that  we  give  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  an  opportunity  to 
hold  hearings  and  vote  out  appropri- 
ate legislation.  At  the  same  time,  I  do 
not  want  this  matter  forgotten.  If  this 


amendment  is  defeated  and  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  then  fails  to  come  for- 
ward with  its  own  bill  during  the 
course  of  this  session,  then  it  would  be 
my  intention  to  vote  for  a  future 
amendment  if  it  appears  that  is  the 
only  way  to  secure  action. 

With  those  thoughts  in  mind,  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no" 
on  this  amendment  to  give  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  time  to  do  its  job.  But 
I  also  urge  the  committee  to  schedule 
early  hearings  and  to  report  legisla- 
tion to  outlaw  the  surreptitious  taping 
of  telephone  and  private  conversations 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  in  ef- 
forts to  fairly  judge  those  accused  of 
crime,  our  judicial  system  is  often 
overgenerous  in  being  fair  and  impar- 
tial. Many  times,  it  extends  beyond 
commonsense  and  prudence.  All  too 
often  we  have  seen  judges  hamstrung 
by  technicalities  and  forced  to  disre- 
gard the  most  heinous  crimes,  or  seem- 
ingly blinded  to  the  great  danger 
posed  to  society  by  a  criminal  as  some 
judges  pursue  a  personal  "social"  ide- 
ology that  neglects  the  needs  of  socie- 
ty at  large. 

Last  year  there  were  more  than  50 
murders  per  day,  and  some  100  violent 
crimes  every  hour  in  America.  This  is 
not  the  kind  of  America  we  want,  for 
ourselves,  or  for  our  children. 

The  crime  rate  has  decreased  a  frac- 
tion, but  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go 
before  Americans  can  once  again  feel 
safe  on  our  streets  and  in  our  homes. 
We  can  take  a  major  stride  in  making 
our  streets  and  homes  safer  by  passing 
the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act,  S.  1660,  which  is  now  before  this 
body. 

By  passing  this  legislation,  we  can, 
for  the  first  time,  allow  judges  to  deny 
bail  to  a  defendant  on  the  basis  that 
his  release  would  pose  a  threat  to  the 
community.  S.  1762  would  limit  parole 
and  require  more  uniform  sentences. 
We  could  also  take  millions  of  dollars 
of  revenue  away  from  organized  crime 
with  the  package's  increased  penalties 
for  narcotic  offenses. 

Most  of  all,  the  package  would  ad- 
dress an  inequity  that  has  been  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  my  constituents— 
the  insanity  defense.  They  have  been 
especially  concerned  about  this  loop- 
hole in  the  law  since  the  shooting  of 
the  President  and  the  serious  wound- 
ing of  Mr.  James  Brady,  his  press  sec- 
retary. They  are  outraged  that  one 
who  would  murder  can  commit  an  act 
such  as  this,  and  not  face  harsh  judg- 
ment. 

The  Hinckley  trial  only  coalesced 
popular  dissatisfaction  with  our 
arcane  legal  system.  This  dissatisfac- 
tion has  been  building  for  years  with 
increasing  reports  of  psychopathic 
killers  being  set  free  after  a  few  years 
or  even  months  of  easy  times  in 
mental  institutions. 


Who  among  us  in  society,  in  the  uni- 
versities, in  the  laboratories,  in  the 
clinics,  holds  a  degree  so  worthy,  or 
commands  knowledge  so  penetrating, 
that  he  knows  whether  or  not  a  killer 
will  kill  again?  If  we  took  such  risks 
with  a  new  chemical  food  additive  or 
airplane  design,  the  public  would 
revolt.  Frankly,  they  would  be  right  in 
doing  so. 

Once  a  human  being  has  demon- 
strated that  he  is  so  deranged  as  to 
wantonly  take  a  life  or  lives,  who 
among  us  is  so  insightful  as  to  deter- 
mine that  the  killer's  return  to  society 
is  an  acceptable  risk?  The  insanity  de- 
fense, in  the  way  it  is  structured 
today,  places  that  burden  on  society  in 
an  unfair  manner. 

The  legislation  I  am  supporting 
changes  the  law  by  minimizing  the  use 
of  the  insanity  plea,  placing  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  defendant  and 
not  on  the  prosecutor.  The  insanity 
plea  is  inimical  to  justice  because  it  ne- 
gates the  principles  of  guilt  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  addresses  many  of  the  problems 
and  inequities  in  our  Criminal  Code. 
Law,  to  be  effective,  must  respected. 
And  in  numerous  cases,  our  legal 
system  today  is  not  respected  because 
it  often  has  no  correlation  to  common- 
sense. 

A  recent  court  decision  emphasizes 
my  point.  Authorities  at  the  San 
Diego  airport,  through  a  trained  police 
dog  at  the  Fort  Lauderdale  airport, 
traced  a  traveling  suspect's  suitcase. 
Inside  the  suitcase,  officials  found  sev- 
eral pounds  of  illegal  narcotics.  The 
drug  smuggler  was  arrested,  prosecut- 
ed and  convicted.  However,  the  de- 
fendant's lawyers  appealed  the  convic- 
tion to  the  Ninth  Circuit  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  appeals  court  ruled  that 
the  police  dog  had  violated  the  sus- 
pect's rights  by  sniffing  his  luggage. 

The  effect  of  the  ruling  in  this  case 
seems  to  insure  the  suspect's  right  to 
smuggle  narcotics.  This  example  ex- 
emplifies the  distorted  priorities  of 
today's  American  criminal  justice 
system.  Rather  than  being  solicitious 
of  the  protection  of  society  from  mur- 
derers, rapists,  drug  smugglers  and  the 
like,  the  courts  engage  in  judicial  gym- 
nastics to  protect  criminals  from  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  to  have  a  body 
of  laws  that  protects  the  accused  from 
the  whims  of  popular  opinion.  But  in 
doing  so,  the  courts  have  often  over- 
corrected— disconnecting  criminal  law 
from  any  semblance  of  basic  justice  or 
common  wisdom. 

Any  body  of  law  that  long  ignores 
the  needs  of  victims  or  society  is  a 
system  that  invites  disrespect.  To  keep 
respect  for  the  law,  we  must  uphold 
the  standards  of  justice,  and  to  do  that 
Congress  must  enact  the  Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act  this  year. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
face  a  serious  problem  of  crime  in 
America,  and  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  effective  leadership  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Although  major  crime  indicators  are 
showing  a  slight  decrease,  the  stagger- 
ing figures  that  remain  are  unaccept- 
ably  high.  Each  year,  more  than 
25,000  Americans  are  killed  by  violent 
criminals.  In  Massachusetts,  for  exam- 
ple, every  16  minutes  another  innocent 
citizen  falls  victim  to  a  violent  crime. 

Americans  believe  that  security  in 
our  homes  and  neighborhoods  is  as  im- 
portant as  international  security. 

The  bill  which  the  Senate  approved 
today  is  a  major  anticrime  package 
containing  essential  reforms  with 
widespread  bipartisan  support. 

In  my  view,  the  most  important  pro- 
visions in  this  legislation  relate  to  sen- 
tencing and  bail— the  two  areas  where 
reform  is  most  overdue.  The  bill  re- 
places our  haphsizard  approach  to  sen- 
tencing with  a  new  system  which  es- 
tablishes a  commission  to  develop  sen- 
tencing guidelines  for  judges,  abol- 
ishes parole,  and  provides  for  appel- 
late review  of  sentences.  The  sentenc- 
ing provisions  of  this  bill  are  identical 
to  those  in  S.  668.  which  I  introduced 
earlier  this  year.  S.  668  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  and  will  be  acted 
on  shortly. 

With  respect  to  bail,  the  crime  pack- 
age for  the  first  time  allows  judges  to 
consider  the  dangerousness  of  a  de- 
fendant in  determining  whether  and 
under  what  conditions  to  permit  re- 
lease on  bail. 

The  bill  provides  important  weapons 
againt  drug  trafficking  and  organized 
crime  through  stiffer  penalties  and 
stronger  forfeiture  statutes.  The  bill 
also  provides  procedures  to  deal  with 
violent  juvenile  offenders.  Finally,  it 
gives  desperately  needed  Federal  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  prosecutors. 
This  legislation  embodies  a  unique 
consensus  that  has  been  developing  in 
the  Senate  to  achieve  reforms  needed 
to  wage  a  successful  war  on  crime.  It 
excludes  controversial  proposals  to 
limit  the  exclusionary  rule  and  habeas 
corpus,  and  to  reinstate  the  death  pen- 
alty. Judiciary  Committee  Senators  in 
both  parties  know  that  we  cannot 
enact  effective  anticrime  legislation 
unless  we  separate  these  divisive  issues 
from  the  major  effort. 

The  continued  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion that  has  brought  us  to  this  point 
is  an  unusual  achievement  for  which 
many  Senators  deserve  great  credit. 
The  measure  before  us  is  proof  that 
Congress  can  adopt  significant  anti- 
crime  legislation,  without  jeopardizing 
the  constitutional  rights  or  the  civil 
liberties  of  any  citizen. 

Approval  of  this  measure  today  is  a 
significant  step  forward  in  or  continu- 
ing war  against  crime. 
•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  to  pro- 
tect innocent  citizens  from  the  depre- 


dations of  others  is  the  highest  duty 
of  Government.  The  bill  that  we  have 
passed  today  contains  a  great  many 
measures  that  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  combat  crime  more  effec- 
tively, and  therefore.  I  fervently  hope 
that  S.  1762  will  be  approved  by  the 
House  and  signed  into  law  in  short 
order.  I  realize  that  over  these  last  sev- 
eral days  of  debate,  we  have  touched 
on  many  of  the  bill's  most  significant 
provisions,  and  I  do  not  intend  now  to 
catalog  again  all  of  the  major  ad- 
vances that  this  legislation  makes  pos- 
sible. Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  should 
help  enormously  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence in  America's  criminal  law- 
system. 

The  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  goes  far  toward  helping  our  crimi- 
nal justice  system  actually  dispense 
justice.  When  this  bill  becomes  law. 
Congress  will  have  acted  for  the  first 
time  in  history  to  define  the  Federal 
insanity  defense:  we  will  have  limited 
that  defense  and  brought  some  com- 
monsense  to  the  issue.  When  this  bill 
becomes  law.  Federal  judges  will  once 
again  be  able  to  take  danger  to  the 
community  into  account  in  setting 
bail.  When  this  bill  becomes  law.  socie- 
ty can  be  more  certain  that  convicted 
criminals  will  receive  just  jail  sen- 
tences. The  forfeiture,  drug  enforce- 
ment, and  labor  racketeering  reforms 
that  we  have  passed  are  also  essential 
to  a  properly  functioning  system  of 
justice. 

Passage  of  this  bill  is  indeed  a  singu- 
lar accomplishment.  I  want  to  express 
my  great  appreciation  for  the  extraor- 
dinary effort  put  into  this  legislation 
by  a  great  many  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  My  special  gratitude 
goes  to  Senator  Thurmond,  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  who  shouldered  the  enor- 
mous task  of  shepherding  this  bill  to 
passage.  I  also  thank  Senators  Biden 
and  Kennedy,  who  were  instrumental 
in  this  terribly  important  endeavor. 
The  Department  of  Justice,  which 
worked  so  hard  in  helping  to  assemble 
the  administration's  anticrime  pack- 
age, should  be  greatly  commended  as 
well.* 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  entire  committee  for  bringing 
this  bill  before  the  Senate. 

I  supported  this  legislation  when  it 
came  before  the  Senate  in  1982.  and  I 
have  cosponsored  legislation  this  ses- 
sion dealing  with  child  pornography, 
bail  reform,  insanity  defense,  and  drug 
trafficking,  which  are  basically  includ- 
ed in  this  bill. 

We  now  have  before  us  a  composi- 
tion piece  of  legislation  that  has  been 
almost  a  decade  in  the  making— it  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  Senate. 

Americans  expect  their  Congress  to 
provide  laws  that  will  do  a  better  job 
in  controlling  crime.  It  is  imperative 


that  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
tools  to  be  effective.  As  a  former  as- 
sistant U.S.  attorney.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  need  for  this  important  legis- 
lation, and  I  want  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  know  that  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  American  people 
will  appreciate  their  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  fair  bill,  this 
is  a  bipartisan  bill,  this  is  needed  legis- 
lation, and  I  urge  its  speedy  approv- 
al.* 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  and, 
distinguished  colleagues,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
support  of  the  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1983.  I  would  especially 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond), chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  the  committee  mem- 
bers for  their  diligence  in  delivering 
this  crime  package.  I  believe  that  this 
legislation  represents  the  urgent  need 
for  laws  which  protect  society  from 
those  individuals  who  perpetrate  cons- 
cienceless, senseless,  and  often  brutal 
crimes  on  law-abiding  citizens  in  our 
country. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  recognize 
the  actions  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  reform  legislation  in  the  two 
areas  of  sentencing  and  drug  enforce- 
ment which  I  have  found  to  be  severe- 
ly inadequate  in  the  past. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  98th 
Congress,  I  was  prepared  to  submit  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  which  would  have 
required  consecutive  sentencing  for  an 
individual  who  committed  a  felony 
while  on  bail  or  released  on  personal 
recognizance  for  another  offense.  We 
should  not  tolerate  criminals  taking 
advantage  of  the  shortcomings  in  our 
criminal  justice  system  without  suffer- 
ing the  consequences  of  their  aberrant 
and  hostile  behavior. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  my  esteemed  col-' 
leagues  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  it 
became  unnecessary  for  me  to  submit 
my  consecutive  sentencing  provision  as 
an  amendment.  This  crime  package  in- 
corporates my  proposal  on  consecutive 
sentencing  which  would  mandate  that 
a  person  who  commits  a  felony  or  mis- 
demeanor while  on  bail  or  released  on 
personal  recognizance  for  another  of- 
fense, must  be  sentenced  to  a  consecu- 
tive term  of  imprisonment. 

I  also  commend  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  its  response  to  the  need  for 
corrective  legislation  in  the  area  of 
controlled  substances.  I  was  prepared 
to  offer  an  amendment  that  would 
have  increased  the  penalties  for  traf- 
ficking in  schedule  I  and  II  drugs,  and 
by  removing  the  distinction  between 
narcotic  and  nonnarcotic  drugs  as  they 
are  presently  defined  in  schedules  I 


and  II  of  the  controlled  substances 
act. 

Once  again,  the  committee  under- 
stood the  failings  of  our  current  laws 
with  the  illegal  sale  of  drugs.  This  bill 
amends  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
by  increasing  penalties  for  the  traf- 
ficking in  drugs  specified  in  schedules 
I  and  II  and,  most  importantly,  re- 
moves the  distinction  between  narcotic 
and  nonnarcotic  drugs  that  currently 
prevents  effective  punitive  sanctions 
from  being  placed  on  drug  traffickers. 

Criminals  are  now  on  notice  that  so- 
ciety will  no  longer  tolerate  their  cal- 
lous disregard  of  our  criminal  justice 
system  and  allow  leniency  to  be  shown 
where  no  leniency  is  deserved  due  to 
shortcomings  in  our  criminal  laws.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  my  efforts 
to  correct  the  abuses  of  our  criminal 
justice  system  have  been  recognized  in 
the  Crime  Control  Act.* 

TOUGH  CRIMINAL  REFORM  LEGISLATION  NEEDED 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1762,  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1983.  I  must  say 
this  legislation  is  long  overdue. 

As  you  know.  Congress  passed  simi- 
lar legislation  during  the  97th  Con- 
gress but  due  to  some  differences  of 
opinion  over  a  number  of  controversial 
issues,  that  legislation  was  vetoed. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  before  us 
today  enjoys  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration and,  if  passed  by  the 
House,  would  be  signed  into  law. 

Some  of  the  issues  addressed  in  this 
bill  are:  Sentencing  reform;  bail 
reform:  assault  on  Federal  officials: 
murder-for-hire:  bank  bribery:  bank 
fraud:  and  mandatory  penalties  for 
use  of  fire  arm. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  complete  list 
of  the  many  issues  dealt  with  in  this 
bill.  But.  I  think  it  does  give  you  an 
idea  of  some  of  the  serious  topics  that 
we  are  dealing  with. 

There  is  no  question.  Mr.  President, 
that  there  is  strong  support  for  in- 
creased enforcement  and  increased 
penalties  for  crimes  and  criminals. 

Poll  after  poll  shows  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  place  fear  of  crime  at  the 
top  of  the  list  of  things  that  concern 
them  the  most. 

To  say  that  this  legislation  has  been 
a  long  time  in  coming,  Mr.  President, 
is  an  understatement.  In  some  cases, 
these  issues  have  been  debated  by  suc- 
cessive Congress  for  the  past  20  years. 

I  commend  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, both  the  majority  and  minority 
members,  for  this  major  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  questioned  by 
lowans  on  a  regular  basis  when  I  am 
back  home  and  this  most  recent  time 
away  from  Washington  is  no  excep- 
tion. 

Very  often  during  these  meetings  I 
am  asked  why  it  is  that  the  criminal 
justice  system  seems  more  interested 
in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  criminal 
rather  than  the  rights  of  the  victim. 


Indeed,  some  have  suggested  that 
our  system  of  criminal  justice  is  aptly 
named  because  it  is  only  concerned 
about  the  rights  of  criminals. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  often  an  accu- 
rate assessment  of  our  legal  system. 

While  S.  1762  does  not  go  as  far  in 
protecting  victim's  rights  as  I  might 
like,  I  would  say  that  it  goes  a  long 
way  toward  bringing  some  semblance 
of  sanity  to  the  system. 

Of  particular  importance  in  this  area 
is  the  section  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
sentencing  reform. 

As  anyone  who  has  closely  examined 
Federal  sentencing  procedures  knows, 
there  is  often  very  little  consistency 
on  the  part  of  Federal  judges. 

It  is  hard  for  anyone  to  accept  the 
notion  that  a  crime  might  be  more  hei- 
nous in  one  part  of  the  country  than 
another  despite  the  fact  that  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  particular 
cases  are  identical. 

It  is  not  hard  to  find  situations 
where  individuals  convicted  of  drug 
possession  might  receive  a  very  light 
sentence  in  one  court  while  another 
person  convicted  of  the  same  offense 
receives  a  very  tough  sentence  in  an- 
other court. 

The  sentencing  reform  provision 
carmot  guarantee  that  this  will  never 
occur  again  but  it  goes  a  long  way 
toward  bringing  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sistency to  Federal  sentencing  proce- 
dures. 

One  final  note,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
strongly  urge  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  take  a  serious  look  at  victims'  rights 
legislation. 

As  you  know,  many  States  have  al- 
ready enacted  various  forms  of  vic- 
tims' rights  legislation  and  early  stud- 
ies indicate  that  it  is  working  quite 
well. 

In  many  cases,  these  victims'  rights 
laws  establish  compensation  funds 
within  a  State  from  which  victims  can 
be  compensated  for  their  losses.  The 
money  in  these  funds  comes  from  the 
criminals. 

Although  I  realize  that  trying  to  es- 
tablish something  like  this  on  a  na- 
tional level  might  be  a  monumental 
undertaking,  I  still  believe  it  is  worth  a 
try. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S. 
1762.  It  is  legislation  that  is  long  over- 
due and  the  people  of  America  have 
strongly  indicated  their  support  for  ef- 
forts such  as  this.* 

PROVISIONS  TO  UTILIZE  SURPLUS  PROPERTY  IN 
PRISON  CONSTRUCTION 

*  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  see  incorporated  within 
title  VII,  a  provision  that  I  introduced 
in  the  97th  Congress,  S.  1422.  That  bill 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  in  that 
Congress  but  was  not  acted  upon  by 
the  House.  This  year  I  again  intro- 
duced this  provision,  currently  num- 
bered S.  329.  This  legislation  author- 
izes the  donation  of  surplus  property 


to  any  State  for  the  construction  of 
criminal  justice  facilities  and  incorpo- 
rates one  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Task  Force  on  Violent 
Crime. 

Prison  overcrowding  is  a  problem 
which  we  can  no  longer  overlook.  It  is 
a  problem  which  goes  beyond  correc- 
tions. Potentially,  it  leads  to  a  circum- 
vention of  the  overall  public  and 
criminal  justice  system.  Probation  is 
meted  out  instead  of  incarceration  be- 
cause judges  are  aware  that  there  is  no 
available  prison  space.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  leaning  toward  harsher,  longer 
prison  sentences,  available  prison 
space  is  indispensable. 

It  is  no  secret  that  States  are  cur- 
rently faced  with  the  question  of  how- 
to  eliminate  overcrowding  in  prisons 
so  as  to  fashion  programs  that  rise  to 
constitutionally  acceptable  levels  of  le- 
gality and  humanity.  Society  cannot 
permit  crime  to  go  unpunished  for 
want  of  prison  space,  and  for  the 
present,  prison  is  the  only  sanction 
available  for  violent  crime.  A  revolu- 
tionary breakthrough  in  the  range  of 
available  rehabilitative  sanctions  is 
not  on  the  horizon.  Again,  I  applaud 
the  inclusion  of  this  important  provi- 
sion in  the  comprehensive  crime  con- 
trol package  and  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  its  enactment. 

ARSON  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CRIME  CONTROL 
ACT 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  privilege  of 
being  the  author  of  another  section  of 
the  Crime  Control  Act.  Part  "N"  of 
title  10  of  this  bill  is  the  Public  Safety 
Officer's  Protection  Act. 

This  provision  makes  clear  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  en- 
hanced penalty  sections  of  the  Federal 
arson  laws  apply  whenever  a  fireman 
or  police  officer  are  injured  while 
fighting  a  fire  set  by  an  arsonist.  Al- 
ready Federal  law  doubles  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  from  10  to  20  years 
whenever  a  person  is  injured  by  a  fire 
set  by  an  arsonist.  That  law  allows  the 
court  to  impose  any  penalty,  including 
the  death  penalty  if  someone  is  killed 
in  the  blaze.  It  may  amaze  my  col- 
leagues that  at  least  one  Federal  court 
has  held  that  this  enhanced  penalty 
section  of  18  U.S.C.  844  did  not  apply 
when  the  dead  and  injured  were  fire- 
men performing  their  duties. 

As  a  result,  the  arsonists  were  con- 
victed and  sentenced  as  though  all 
that  they  had  done  was  destroy  a 
place  of  business.  No  mention  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  two  courageous 
firefighters  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa  lost 
their  lives  as  a  result  of  the  arsonists' 
conduct,  and  that  six  others  were  in- 
jured. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress intended  public  safety  officers  as 
well  as  the  public  at  large  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  enhanced  penalty  provi- 
sions. Apparently,  however,  we  did  not 
make  our  intent  clear  enough  and  that 
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is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  it  without 
modification. 

PHARMACY  ROBBERY  LEGISWTION 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senate  has  now  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  our  Nations  crime  problem.  I 
have  the  privilege  of  having  authored 
several  provisions  of  S.  1762  and  I 
would  like  to  discuss  these  provisions 
at  this  time. 

One  important  provision  of  the 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1983  is  contained  in  title  10,  part  O  of 
S.  1762.  This  provision  makes  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  rob  or  burglarize  a  phar- 
macy or  federally  registered  ware- 
house its  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  this  Congress  and  ad- 
ministration have  devoted  a  major 
part  of  their  work  to  disrupting  the 
flow  of  illegal  drugs  into  our  country 
where  they  poison,  primarily  our 
young  people.  One  of  the  unintended 
effects  of  these  efforts  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  robt)eries  and 
burglaries  of  pharmacies  and  pharma- 
ceutical warehouses. 

We  often  fail  to  realize  the  depth  of 
the  problem  of  diversion  of  drugs  from 
legal  to  illegal  sources.  Between  1978 
and  1982.  there  were  516  incidents  of 
robbery  and  burglary  against  pharma- 
cies, according  to  American  Druggist 
magazine.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
witnessed  an  annual  increase  in  the 
number  of  armed  robberies  at  pharma- 
cies at  an  annual  rate  of  over  150  per- 
cent. 

Of  often  neglected  significance  is 
the  additional  cost  on  society  of  the  il- 
legally diverted  drug.  The  narcotics 
traffic  value  of  pharmaceuticals  di- 
verted from  legal  sources  is  even  more 
astounding.  At  one  recent  warehouse 
burglary,  the  wholesale  value  of  the 
controlled  substances  stolen  was  a 
mere  $16,500.  But  State  police  estimat- 
ed the  street  value  to  be  as  high  as 
$1,200,000.  When  one  measures  the 
social  cost  of  this  crime  as  the  amount 
of  property  stolen  to  obtain  the  money 
needed  to  purchase  the  diverted  drugs 
illegally,  the  problem  becomes  even 
more  apparent.  Assuming  that  only 
one-half  of  the  diverted  drugs  were 
with  stolen  money  or  the  fruits  of 
stolen  property,  the  social  cost  to  the 
Nation  for  this  one  crime  was  as  high 
as  $4,600,000.  Now  imagine,  if  you  will, 
what  the  cost  to  the  Nation  was  for 
the  total  of  those  516  crimes  occurring 
between  1978  and  1982  and  I  believe 
that  you  will  have  an  indication  of  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem. 

As  other  Federal  and  State  drug- 
interdiction  programs  take  hold  and 
have  an  impact,  the  incidence  of  this 
crime  seems  likely  to  increase.  Already 
some  40  percent  of  pharmacists  have 
stopped  stocking  certain  types  of 
drugs  that  are  targets  of  thefts,  ac- 
cording to  one  survey.  In  our  major 
cities,  delivery  services  have  all  but 
stopped  and  the  kid  on  the  bicycle  de- 
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livering  drugs  for  the  neighborhood 
pharmacy  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  This 
finding  has  serious  implications  for 
the  legal  drug  distribution  system. 
Over  12  percent  of  the  pharmacists  in 
the  survey  now  keep  a  gun  in  the 
pharmacy  and  11  percent  have  short- 
ened their  hours.  In  many  ways,  a 
seige  mentality  has  taken  hold  at  the 
Nation's  legal  drug  distribution  out- 
lets. 

Neither  is  this  crime  contained  to 
our  urban  centers  alone.  In  the  last 
Congress,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league Senator  Jepsen  brought  us  an 
example  of  a  pharmacist  in  Blue 
Ridge.  Ga.,  who  had  been  robbed  10 
times  in  4  years.  Clearly,  a  Federal 
attack  on  the  drug  diversion  that 
occurs  when  a  pharmacy  is  robbed  or 
burglarized  is  an  important  link  in  any 
chain  of  crime  and  drug-crime  control 
legislation. 

PROVISIONS  TO  COMBAT  CHILD  PORNOGRAPHY— 
TITLE  XI 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
lend  my  strong  endorsement  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  dealing  with  child 
pornography.  It  is  heartening  to  see 
this  bill  adopts  the  provisions  of  S. 
1469.  a  bill  that  significantly  strength- 
ens Federal  efforts  to  eradicate  child 
pornography. 

Due  to  the  outstanding  efforts  of 
Senators  Laxalt,  Specter.  Denton 
and.  of  course,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. Strom  Thurmond,  we  have 
before  us  a  provision  that  shields  as 
effectively  as  possible  those  children 
vulnerable  to  sexual  exploitation.  This 
measure  was  agreed  to  after  much  de- 
liberation as  to  what  standards  would 
both  protect  children  and  pass  consti- 
tutional muster. 

Taking  its  lead  from  the  Supreme 
Courts  1982  decision  in  New  York 
against  Ferber.  these  provisions 
outlaw  the  distribution  of  all  child 
pornography— not  simply  that  which 
is  technically  obscene.  The  Court  rec- 
ognized in  Ferber  that  the  need  to  pro- 
tect our  children  from  sexual  exploita- 
tion far  outweighed  the  need  of  the 
exploiters  to  first  amendment  protec- 
tion, and  the  bill  before  us  writes  that 
conclusion  into  law. 

Currently,  we  are  involved  in  resolv- 
ing some  of  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  child 
pornography  legislation.  And  I.  like 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  Subcommittee,  Senator 
Arlen  Specter,  look  forward  to  a 
quick  resolution  of  these  differences 
so  that  we  might  get  this  tool  into  the 
United  States  Code  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  this  bill 
marks  only  the  beginning  of  height- 
ened efforts  to  abolish  child  pornogra- 
phy. The  true  test  of  its  effectiveness 
remains  in  the  hands  of  our  Federal 
prosecutors.  Let  us  hope  that  through 


this  legislation  we  will  have  armed 
them  adequately.* 

•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  this  long  over- 
due reform  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  to  commend  my  colleagues 
on  the  Judciary  Committee  for  their 
tireless  work  on  this  bipartisan  pack- 
age. It  is  my  view,  and  I  believe  that  of 
a  great  many  citizens  of  this  Nation, 
that  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  is  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  the  Senate  will  consider 
during  this  Congress.  There  is  nothing 
so  deserving  of  the  attention  of  this 
body  as  the  protection  of  our  Nation's 
citizens  and  there  is  nothing  that 
places  them  in  more  real  jeopardy,  on 
a  daily  basis  throughout  this  land, 
than  the  rising  tide  of  crime.  I  believe 
Senate  bill  1762  will  provide  a  mecha- 
nism for  stemming  that  tide. 

In  conversations  with  my  fellow  citi- 
zens I  find  an  underlying  sense  of  frus- 
tration that  our  current  laws  seem  to 
protect  the  rights  of  criminals  at  the 
expense  of  victims  and  other  law-abid- 
ing citizens;  or  that  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system  is  arbitrary,  and  that  the 
penalty  for  a  crime  depends  as  much 
upon  the  sentencing  judge  as  it  does 
on  the  offense  itself.  Like  the  numbers 
of  Georgians  from  whom  I  have  heard. 
I  believe  that  restoring  respect  for  the 
law  should  be  a  national  priority.  And 
if  we  are  to  be  successful  at  this,  crimi- 
nals must  know  that  they  will  be  swift- 
ly tried  and  surely  punished. 

Title  II  of  Senate  bill  1762  goes  far 
toward  achieving  that  goal.  By  estab- 
lishing a  determinate  sentencing 
system  and  promoting  uniform  sen- 
tencing, it  seeks  to  remove  the  uncer- 
tainty, and  I  would  add  injustice, 
which  cufrently  prevails.  The  present 
system  is  one  that  one  of  our  col- 
leagues has  aptly  termed  "roulette." 
But  sentencing  is  not  a  game,  despite 
the  fact  that  criminals  who  now  are 
willing  to  stake  a  chance  on  appearing 
before  a  lenient  judge  may  believe  it 
to  be.  Uniform  sentencing  will  go  far 
to  remedy  this  problem. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  included  extensive  bail 
reform  provisions  in  the  legislation. 
The  provision  allowing  the  courts  to 
consider  the  danger  to  the  community 
in  making  bail  determinations  is,  in 
my  view,  long  overdue.  The  safety  of 
the  community  should  be  of  primary 
concern  to  lawmakers,  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  and  the  courts.  History 
is  only  too  full  of  gruesome  accounts 
of  heinous  crimes  committed  by  felons 
released  on  bail. 

The  current  insanity  defense  has 
often  made  a  mockery  of  our  criminal 
justice  system.  Most  recently.  John 
Hinckley  loudly  and  tragically  drove 
that  point  home.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
revisions  in  the  insanity  defense  which 
place  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  de- 
fendant and  which  provide  for  Federal 
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commitment  of  persons  found  guilty 
by  reason  of  insanity. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  criminal  this  Nation  faces  is 
the  illegal  drug  trafficker.  Illegal 
drugs  increase  the  number  of  acci- 
dents and  suicides  among  youths,  con- 
tribute to  other  crimes,  rip  apart  the 
lives  of  friends  and  families,  and  even 
of  whole  communities.  My  wife.  Caro- 
lyn, has  been  particularly  active  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  widespread 
problem  of  drug  abuse  in  this  Nation. 
We  are  all  victims  of  it,  and  we  cannot 
adequately  protect  ourselves  and  our 
children  until  we  can  remove  the 
source  of  illegal  drugs  themselves. 
Stronger  Federal  penalties  for  narcot- 
ic offenses.  I  believe,  will  serve  as  a 
much-needed  deterrent. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
supporting  this  bill,  and  in  sending  a 
loud  signal  to  the  criminal  element  in 
this  country  and  the  world  that  Amer- 
ica is  tough  on  crime  and  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  serious 
about  protecting  the  well-being  of  our 
citizens.* 

I.  BAIL  REFORM 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr  President,  the  bail 
reform  proposal  in  this  crime  package 
will  permit  Federal  courts  to  consider 
the  danger  the  defendant  poses  to  the 
community  as  a  factor  in  decisions  on 
pretrial  release.  Present  law  author- 
izes the  courts  to  place  conditions  on 
pretrial  release  only  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  the  defendant's  presence  at 
trial.  As  a  result  of  this  limitation,  cur- 
rent law  is  too  liberal  in  allowing  re- 
lease of  defendants  and  too  inflexible 
when  it  comes  to  permitting  the 
judges  to  fashion  reasonable  condi- 
tions for  the  release  of  particular  indi- 
viduals. 

In  particular,  current  Federal  law 
does  not  give  courts  the  authority  to 
impose  conditions  of  release  that  are 
geared  toward  assuring  community 
safety,  yet,  recent  studies  have  shown 
that  a  significant  number  of  persons 
are  rearrested  for  other  crimes  while 
they  are  released  on  bail.  The  pro- 
posed reform  provides  this  authority 
and,  where  necessary,  the  authority  to 
deny  release  altogether  to  individuals 
who  pose  especially  grave  risks  to  the 
safety  of  the  community.  By  "safety 
of  the  community"  the  committee 
means  more  than  merely  the  danger 
of  harm  involving  personal  physical  vi- 
olence: Harms  such  as  corrupting 
unions,  drug  trafficking,  and  contin- 
ued acts  of  theft  are  included  in  this 
concept  of  community  safety. 

The  major  criticism  that  has  been 
made  of  the  bill  is  that  it  permits  pre- 
trial detention  of  dangerous  individ- 
uals even  though  studies  have  shown 
that  future  criminal  behavior  cannot 
be  accurately  predicted.  There  are.  I 
believe,  three  responses  to  this  charge. 
First,  present  law  requires  the  judges 
to  fix  bail  amounts  that  are  based 
upon   predictions  of  the  defendant's 


likelihood  of  future  appearance  at 
trial,  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that 
judges  are  more  able  to  make  this  pre- 
diction better  than  they  can  predict 
future  criminal  behavior.  Defendants 
in  capital  cases,  of  course,  are  present- 
ly not  eligible  for  pretrial  release,  and 
it  is  clear  that  release  on  bail  is  not  an 
absolute,  constitutional  right. 

Second,  the  courts  are  covertly 
making  these  determinations  already. 
When  faced  with  a  clearly  dangerous 
defendant,  judges  often  impose  a  high 
money  bond  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  assuring  appearance  but  not  for  the 
actual  purpose  of  protecting  the 
public.  The  proposed  reform  makes 
this  subterfuge  unnecessary  and  will 
p»-omote  candor  and  effectiveness  by 
permitting  the  court  to  request  evi- 
dence for  the  express  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  defendant  should 
be  detained  before  trial  in  order  to 
protect  the  public  safety. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  Federal 
judges  with  a  broad  range  of  options 
for  their  decisions  regarding  pretrial 
release.  The  judge  may  first,  release  a 
defendant  on  his  own  recognizance  or 
upon  execution  of  an  unsecured  ap- 
pearance bond;  or  second,  release  him 
subject  to  conditions  listed  in  the  bill; 
or  third,  detain  the  defendant  tempo- 
rarily if  the  defendant  is  already  on 
conditional  release;  or  fourth,  detain 
the  person  until  trial. 

The  decision  to  detain  the  defendant 
before  trial  is  not  an  automatic  one:  In 
order  to  detain  the  defendant  before 
trial,  a  hearing  must  be  held  and  the 
judicial  officer  must  specifically  find 
that  no  release  condition  or  combina- 
tion of  conditions  will  reasonably 
assure  the  appearance  of  the  person 
and  the  safety  of  any  other  person 
and  the  community.  Thus,  the  bill  pro- 
vides the  basis  for  making  the  most 
reasonable,  defensible  decision  on 
whether  an  individual  should  be  re- 
leased before  trial.  While  no  statutory 
scheme  can  guarantee  100  percent  ac- 
curacy in  predicting  future  criminal 
behavior,  that  failure  is  no  reason  to 
preclude  the  reasonable,  commonsense 
precaution  of  denying  to  obviously 
dangerous  individuals  the  freedom  to 
commit  more  crimes  while  awaiting 
trial. 

The  bill  is  sound  in  purpose  and 
design.  It  should  be  approved  without 
amendment. 

II.  SENTENCING  REFORM 

Mr.  President,  criminal  sentencing  in 
the  Federal  courts  today  is  marked  by 
two  serious  defects:  first,  the  sentences 
imposed  upon  similarly  situated  de- 
fendants vary  widely  from  district  to 
district,  and  from  judge  to  judge. 
Second,  when  a  defendant  is  sentenced 
to  a  term  of  imprisonment,  no  one— 
not  the  judge,  the  defendant,  the 
Parole  Commission,  nor  the  public— is 
ever  certain  of  just  how  much  time 
the  individual  will  serve.  The  sentenc- 
ing reform  title  of  S.  1762  focuses  on 


these  problems  and  provides  a  solu- 
tion. 

It  addresses  the  problem  of  disparity 
in  sentencing  by  establishing  a  sen- 
tencing commission  that  will  promul- 
gate sentencing  guidelines  for  the  Fed- 
eral judges.  In  cases  where  imprison- 
ment is  appropriate,  the  guidelines 
will  prescribe  a  narrow  range  of  sen- 
tences for  defendants  with  particular 
offender  and  offense  characteristics.  A 
judge  will  be  able  to  sentence  a  de- 
fendant outside  of  the  prescribed 
range,  but  if  the  sentence  exceeds  the 
guideline,  the  defendant  may  appeal 
on  the  ground  that  the  sentence  is  un- 
reasonable; if  the  sentence  is  lower 
than  the  guideline,  the  Government 
may  appeal.  Thus,  judges  will  finally 
have  guidance  in  their  sentencing  deci- 
sions, and  the  defendants  and  prosecu- 
tors will  have  a  means  to  assure  great- 
er consistency  of  sentences  through- 
out the  Nation's  Federal  courts. 

The  proposal  also  addresses  the 
problem  of  sentencing  uncertainty  by 
establishing  a  system  of  determinate 
sentencing  and  by  abolishing  parole 
and  phasing  out  the  U.S.  Parole  Com- 
mission over  a  5-year  period.  No  longer 
will  a  judge  sentence  a  defendant  to 
prison  1  day  only  to  have  the  Parole 
Commission  later  set  the  actual  re- 
lease date,  a  date  which,  however,  is 
then  subject  to  continual  changes  by 
the  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons.  Under  the  sentencing  reform 
proposal,  the  sentence  imposed  by  the 
judge  will  be  the  sentence  to  be  served 
by  the  defendant,  subject  only  to  the 
possibility  of  10  percent  good  time  or 
early  release  based  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  prisoner  within  the  Federal 
prison  system.  This  good-time  provi- 
sion is  a  necessary  device  to  control 
the  behavior  of  prisoners. 

In  addition  to  offering  these  well- 
considered  responses  to  the  problems 
of  disparity  and  uncertainty,  the  bill 
also  contains  a  series  of  directives  to 
the  sentencing  commission  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  guidelines.  The  bill  re- 
quires the  Commission  to  specify  stiff 
prison  terms  for  those  who  commit 
violent  crimes,  drug  offenses,  and 
other  serious  crimes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Commission  is  directed  to 
insure  that  first  offenders  of  less  seri- 
ous crimes  be  considered  for  alterna- 
tive forms  of  punishment,  rather  than 
imprisonment.  The  bill  does  not  alter 
the  existing  maximum  terms  of  im- 
prisonment set  out  in  the  statutes,  but 
it  does  substitute  realistic  fine  levels 
for  the  present,  obsolete  maximums. 
The  maximum  fine  level  is  raised  to 
$250,000  in  felony  cases  and  in  cases  of 
misdemeanors  that  result  in  loss  of 
human  life  and  raises  the  maximum 
fine  level  for  all  other  misdemeanors 
to  $25,000. 

All  in  all.  title  II  affords  several 
much-needed  changes  in  Federal  sen- 
tencing law.  The  bill  is  the  result  of 
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more  than  10  years  of  hard  work  and 
legislative  debate.  This  reform  merits 
the  support  of  all  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

III.  rORTEITURE 

Mr.  President,  the  forfeiture  provi- 
sions of  S.  1762  are  intended  to  im- 
prove civil  and  criminal  forfeiture  pro- 
ceedings so  that  Federal  prosecutors 
can  make  effective  use  of  this  weapon 
in  the  war  against  racketeering  and 
drug  trafficking.  Forfeiture  proceed- 
ings permit  law  enforcement  officials 
to  cripple  and  not  merely  wound  rack- 
eteers and  drug  dealers  by  seizing  the 
proceeds  of  their  criminal  organiza- 
tions. However,  current  Federal  stat- 
utes and  case  law  impede  Federal  pros- 
ecutors from  taking  full  advantage  of 
civil  and  criminal  forfeiture  in  these 
categories  of  cases.  The  forfeiture  pro- 
visions address  these  problems  of  cur- 
rent law. 

In  particular,  title  III  clarifies 
present  law  regarding  the  forfeitabil- 
ity  of  racketerring  proceeds  under  the 
RICO  statute.  The  bill  provides  new 
authority  permitting  preindictment  re- 
straining orders  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  suspects  who  know  they 
are  under  investigation  from  eluding 
forfeiture  by  getting  rid  of  their  taint- 
ed assets  before  they  are  actually 
named  as  defendants.  And  it  also  au- 
thorizes courts  to  order  a  defendant  to 
forfeit  substitute  assets  when  his  for- 
feitable property  has  been  made  un- 
available at  the  time  of  conviction. 

Title  III  extends  criminal  forfeiture 
to  all  Federal  felony  drug  cases  and 
amends  the  existing  civil  forfeiture 
statutes  to  permit  the  seizing  of  real 
property  in  certain  drug  cases. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  other  clarifi- 
cation and  adjustments  of  present 
statutes,  the  bill  expands  the  availabil- 
ity of  efficient  administrative  forfeit- 
ure proceedings  in  uncontested  cases 
and  sets  up.  under  trial  programs,  spe- 
cial funding  mechanisms  to  meet  the 
expenses  associated  with  seizures  and 
forfeitures  by  the  Federal  justice  and 
customs  authorities. 

These  amendments  do  not  greatly 
expand  the  scope  of  property  subject 
to  forfeiture.  Rather,  they  primarily 
adjust  present  law  to  overcome  prob- 
lems arising  from  ambiguity  and  un- 
necessary limitations  that  now  exist. 
Forfeiture  is  a  powerful  weapon  in  the 
arsenal  of  prosecutors:  accordingly, 
the  bill  takes  special  care  to  safeguard 
the  rights  of  third  parties  and  of  de- 
fendants subject  to  forfeiture  proceed- 
ings. I  believe  the  proposals  strike  a 
proper  balance  between  individual 
rights  and  the  need  of  society  to  elimi- 
nate organized  racketeering  and  drug 
trafficking. 
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V.  DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  President,  the  drug  enforcement 
amendments  improve  the  penalty 
structure  for  major  drug  trafficking 
offenses  and  improve  regulatory  au- 


thority    regarding     controlled     sub- 

ct  ftrjCCS. 

Present  law.  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Protection  and  Control 
Act  of  1970.  makes  penalties  for  major 
drug  trafficking  offenses— except 
marijuana  offenses— depend  solely  on 
the  nature  of  the  controlled  substance 
involved  in  the  offense.  Title  V  makes 
the  amount  of  the  drug  a  factor  as 
well.  This  permits  the  courts  to  impose 
the  more  severe  penalties  that  are  ap- 
propriate in  cases  involving  large 
amounts  of  drugs.  Title  V  also  boosts 
present  fine  levels  to  more  realistic 
amounts  and  eliminates  the  unneces- 
sary distinction  between  narcotic  and 
nonnarcotic  drugs  for  the  purpose  of 
sentencing.  These  three  changes  will 
provide  a  set  of  tough  and  consistent 
penalties  for  the  drug  offenses  that 
constitute  one  of  the  most  serious 
crime  problems  facing  our  country. 

Part  B  of  the  title  focuses  on  the 
Government's  authority  to  regulate 
the  diversions  controlled  substances  of 
legitimate  origin  into  the  illicit 
market.  Recent  studies  indicate  that 
as  many  as  60  to  70  percent  of  the 
drugrelated  deaths  and  injuries  in  our 
country  involve  drugs  that  are  origi- 
nally part  of  the  legitimate  production 
and  distribution  chain. 

Current  law— the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1970— provides  neces- 
sary regulation  of  manufacturers  and 
distributors,  but  it  does  not  adequately 
cover  the  practitioner  level  of  the  dis- 
tribution chain,  the  level  at  which  80 
to  90  percent  of  current  diversion  of 
drugs  into  illicit  markets  takes  place. 

Title  V  responds  to  the  problems  of 
diversion  control  under  current  law  by 
providing  several  significant  improve- 
ments. First,  it  expands  the  standards 
for  practitioner  registration  beyond 
the  current  exclusive  reliance  upon 
authorization  by  the  practitioner's 
own  jurisdiction.  At  the  same  time, 
title  V  removes  the  unnecessary 
burden  of  mandatory  annual  registra- 
tion by  permitting  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  extend  the  registration  period 
up  to  3  years.  Current  time-consuming 
scheduling  procedures  have  been 
amended  to  provide  swift,  emergency 
scheduling  of  dangerous  drugs.  And 
the  bill  provides  new  grant  authority 
for  the  expansion  of  assistance  to 
States  for  curtailing  practitioner  diver- 
sion. 

These  drug  enforcement  amend- 
ments are  at  the  heart  of  the  adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  combat  drug-relat- 
ed crime.  The  amendments  improve 
existing  law  and  make  possible  harsh- 
er, more  appropriate  penalties  for 
major  drug  offenders.  The  bill  merits 
the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

VII.  SURPLUS  PROPERTY  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  President,  the  present  crisis  in 
prison  overcrowding  is  equal  in  magni- 
tude to  any  of  the  crime  problems  ad- 
dressed by  this  bill.  Once  all  of  the 
gaps  in  the  criminal  law  are  plugged 


and  the  prosecutors  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers  are  fully  equipped  to  win 
the  war  on  crime,  what  do  we  do  with 
the  convicts?  Certainly,  as  enlightened 
policymakers,  we  must  place  more  em- 
phasis in  the  use  of  alternatives  to  Im- 
prisonment in  sentencing,  and  the  di- 
rectives to  the  Sentencing  Commission 
in  title  II  of  this  bill  provide  just  that 
emphasis.  Yet,  we  are  still  left  with 
several  hundred  thousand  criminals 
for  whom  Imprisonment  is  the  most 
appropriate  penalty,  not  just  because 
their  conduct  merits  harsh  retribu- 
tion, but  because  the  public  safety  re- 
quires these  individuals  to  be  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  us. 

At  present.  prison  population 
growth  far  exceeds  the  rate  of  prison 
construction  and  the  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth  in  general;  90  percent  of 
these  criminals  are  imprisoned  in 
State  facilities.  Over  40  percent  of  all 
prisoners  are  housed  in  jails  and  pris- 
ons that  were  built  before  1925.  The 
cost  of  prison  construction  and  prison 
expansion  is  enormous— maximum  se- 
curity facilities  run  between  $75,000 
and  $95,000  per  cell  and  medium  secu- 
rity cells  average  between  $50,000  and 
$60,000  apiece. 

Most  States  are  under  Federal  court 
order  to  reduce  overcrowding,  and  in 
practice  this  has  meant  that  danger- 
ous criminals  are  set  free  after  serving 
less  time  than  the  courts,  the  public, 
and  the  victims  believe  appropriate. 

Title  VII  offers  help  to  the  States  in 
responding  to  this  problem.  Under 
present  law.  surplus  Federal  proper- 
ties may  be  leased  or  donated  to  the 
States  at  little  or  no  cost  for  certain 
purposes.  The  use  of  such  properties 
for  correctional  facilities  is  not  one  of 
these  statutory  purposes.  Therefore, 
title  VII  adds  correctional  facilities  to 
the  list  of  public  beneul  disposals  for 
surplus  Federal  property  and  author- 
izes the  Administrator  of  the  GSA  to 
donate  such  property  to  States  and 
local  governments  for  correctional 
uses  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
is  negligible.  The  aid  to  the  States  is 
necessary  and  significant.  This  title  is 
worthy  of  immediate  approval  by  the 
Congress  so  that  the  crisis  in  our  pris- 
ons can  be  effectively  resolved. 


VIII.  LABOR  RACKETEERING  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  President,  the  labor  racketeer- 
ing amendments  (title  VIII)  of  S.  1762 
are  designed  to  provide  unions  and  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  greater  protection 
from  corrupt  union  and  management 
officials.  The  amendments  increase 
the  penalties  for  violating  portions  of 
three  statutes-ERISA.  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act,  and  the  Landrum-Griffin 
Act— by  making  these  violating  felo- 
nies punishable  by  fines  of  up  to 
$15,000  and  prison  terms  of  up  to  5- 
years.  or  both. 


The  amendments  expand  the  lists  of 
crimes  in  ERISA  and  Landrum-Griffin 
that  disqualify  individuals  from  hold- 
ing responsible  positions  in  employee 
benefit  plans  and  in  unions.  Further, 
the  maximum  period  of  disqualifica- 
tion is  increased  to  10  years. 

Finally,  the  amendments  clarify  the 
elements  of  the  crimes  of  buying  and 
selling  of  labor  peace  in  Taft-Hartley 
by  adding  the  element  that  the  pro- 
scribed conduct  be  "with  intent  to  ben- 
efit himself  or  to  benefit  other  persons 
whom  he  knows  are  not  permitted  to 
receive  such  payment,  loan,  money,  or 
other  thing  of  value  under  subsection 
302  (c)(4)  through  (c)(9)."  This  clarifi- 
cation restricts  the  criminal  sanctions 
to  those  who  properly  merit  them, 
while  present  law  sometimes  applies  to 
individuals  who  act  in  the  good  faith 
belief  that  their  conduct  falls  within 
one  of  the  technical  exceptions  listed 
in  section  302.  In  short,  title  VIII 
offers  greater  protection  to  the  em- 
ployees who  contribute  to  benefit 
plans  and  who  are  members  of  unions 
and  also  to  the  officials  who  are  con- 
fronted with  a  complicated  set  of  re- 
strictions in  their  daily  work. 

The  amendments  in  title  VIII  have 
already  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
in  S.  336.  Because  these  amendments 
provide  important  tools  in  combating 
organized  crime,  one  of  the  two  main 
targets  of  S.  1762.  it  is  appropriate  to 
include  the  provisions  of  S.  336  in  this 
comprehensive  crime  package  as  well. 

IX.  CURRENCY  AND  FOREIGN  TRANSACTIONS 
REPORTING  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  President,  title  IX  of  S.  1762 
gets  at  one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  current  drug  trafficking  and 
organized  crime— the  laundering  of  il- 
licit proceeds  by  concealing  the  money 
in  foreign  countries  with  strict  bank- 
secrecy  laws.  The  Currency  and  For- 
eign "Transactions  Reporting  Act  of 
1982  is  a  useful  device  to  inhibit 
money  laundering  through  foreign 
banks,  but  problems  have  already  sur- 
faced with  the  law.  This  title  is  intend- 
ed to  close  the  loopholes  that  favor 
the  drug  traffickers  and  criminal  orga- 
nizations the  act  was  intended  to 
affect. 

In  particular,  title  IX  increases  the 
penalties  for  failure  to  report  the 
international  movement  of  money 
from  the  current  maximums  of  1  year 
and  $1,000  to  5  years  and  $5,000.  At 
the  same  time,  the  amendments  raise 
the  reporting  threshold  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000  in  order  to  focus  on  large 
transactions  and  to  relieve  the  legiti- 
mate international  traveler  who  goes 
abroad  with  amounts  of  between 
$5,000  and  $10,000  of  the  burden  of  pa- 
perwork imposed  by  the  reporting  re- 
quirement. 

The  most  misunderstood  part  of  the 
proposal  is  the  provision  authorizing 
customs  officers  to  conduct  warrant- 
less searches  of  individuals  and  prop- 
erty "with  respect  to  which  the  officer 


has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  there 
is  a  monetary  instrument  being  trans- 
ported" in  violation  of  the  reporting 
requirements.  Present  statutes  require 
warrants  for  these  searches,  but  the 
case  law  regarding  warrantless  border 
searches  under  the  fourth  amendment 
indicates  that  such  searches  are  con- 
stitutional even  without  warrants  or 
probable  cause.  The  normal  factual 
situation  is  one  in  which  customs  offi- 
cers at  international  airports  are  faced 
with  a  very  limited  period  of  time  to 
act  upon  their  reasonable  suspicion 
that  an  individual  is  violating  the  stat- 
ute. It  is  reasonable  and  constitutional 
to  authorize  searches  without  war- 
rants in  such  situations  in  order  to  re- 
spond to  a  major  problem  posed  by  or- 
ganized and  drug-related  crime. 

Finally,  title  IX  expands  the  report- 
ing requirement  to  apply  to  a  person 
who  knowingly  attempts  to  transport 
or  have  transported  money  under  cir- 
cumstances otherwise  requiring  a 
report.  The  criminal  attempt  provision 
is  proposed  in  order  to  respond  to 
problems  posed  by  the  interpretations 
of  the  present  statute.  Recent  cases  re- 
quire customs  officers  to  wait  until  the 
individual  is  on  the  verge  of  boarding 
the  plane  or  taking  off  before  the  ele- 
ments of  the  offense  are  satisfied. 

As  you  can  see.  this  title,  which.  I 
might  add.  passed  this  Senate  last 
year  as  part  of  S.  2572  and  which  has 
been  introduced  again  this  Congress 
by  Senator  Roth  as  a  separate  bill, 
proposes  reasonable,  commonsense 
changes  designed  to  make  the  existing 
law  better  accomplish  its  purpose.  I 
urge  wholehearted  support  by  the 
Senate  of  title  IX.» 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Are  there  any  further 
amendments  to  be  proposed?  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments  to  be  pre- 
posed.  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. "The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Colora- 


do (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  are  necessary  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings) 
would  each  vote  "yea". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  armounced— yeas  91. 
nays  1— as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  6  Leg.] 

YEAS-91 

Abdnor 

Goldwater 

Sickles 

Andrews     . 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Baker 

Grassley 

Packwood 

Baucus 

Hatch 

Pell 

Benlsen 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Biden 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Bingaman 

Hecht 

Proxmire 

Boren 

Heflin 

Pryor 

Boschwitz 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Bradley 

Helms 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Riegle 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Jepsen 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Dan  forth 

Lautenberg 

Stennis 

DeConcini 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Denton 

Leahy 

Symms 

Dixon 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Trible 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Domenici 

Mattingly 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Warner 

East 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Evans 

Metzenbaum 

Wilson 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Zorinsky 

Ford 

Moynihan 

Garn 

Murkowski 

NAYS-1 
Mathias 

NOT  VOTING 

-8 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Long 

Cranston 

Hart 

Tower 

Kaglelon 

Hollings 

So  the  bill  (S.  1762)  as  amended,  was 
passed  as  follows: 

S.  1762 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thai  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1984". 

TITLE  I-BAIL 
Sec.  101.  This  title  mav  be  cited  as  the 
■Bail  Reform  Act  of  1984'. 

Sec  102.  (a)  Sections  3141  through  3151  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  are  repealed 
and  the  following  new  .sections  are  inserted 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"$J314I.  Kelea.se  and  detention  authurilv  general- 

ly 

"(a)  Pending  Trial.— A  judicial  officer 
who  is  authorized  to  order  the  arre.st  of  a 
person  pursuant  to  section  3041  of  this  title 
shall  order  that  an  arrested  person  who  is 
brought  before  him  be  released  or  detained, 
pending  judicial  proceedings,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

■■(b)  Pending  Sentence  or  Appeal.— A  judi- 
cial officer  of  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction 
over  an  offense,  or  a  judicial  officer  of  a 
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Federal  appellate  court,  shall  order  that, 
pending  imposition  or  execution  of  sen- 
tence, or  pending  appeal  of  conviction  or 
sentence,  a  person  be  released  or  detained 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
••§  31 42.  Rrleaiw  or  detention  of  a  defendant  pend- 
infc  trial 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-Upon  the  appearance 
before  a  judicial  officer  of  a  person  charged 
with  an  offense,  the  judicial  officer  shall 
issue  an  order  that,  pending  trial,  the 
person  he- 
'd) released  on  his  personal  recognizance 

or  upon  execution  of  an  unsecured  appear 
ance  bond,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b): 

•(2)  released  on  a  condition  or  combina- 
tion of  conditions  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  sul>section  (c>: 

(3)  temporarily  detained  to  permit  revo 
cation  of  conditional  release,  deportation,  or 
exclusion  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d):  or 

■•(4)  detained  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (e). 

(b)  Release  on  Personal  Recognizance 
OR  Unsecured  Appearance  Bond.— The  judi- 
cial officer  shall  order  the  pretrial  release  of 
the  person  on  his  personal  recognizance,  or 
upon  execution  of  an  unsecured  appearance 
bond  in  an  amount  specified  by  the  court, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  person  not 
commit  a  Federal.  State,  or  local  crime 
during  the  period  of  his  release,  unless  the 
judicial  officer  determines  that  such  release 
will  not  reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of 
the  person  as  required  or  will  endanger  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  communi- 
ty. 

••(c)  Release  on  Conditions.— If  the  judi- 
cial officer  determines  that  the  release  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  will  not  reasonably 
assure  the  appearance  of  the  person  as  re- 
quired or  will  endanger  the  safety  of  any 
other  person  or  the  community,  he  shall 
order  the  pretrial  release  of  the  person— 

(1)  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
person  not  commit  a  Federal.  State,  or  local 
crime  during  the  period  of  release:  and 

•(2)  subject  to  the  least  restrictive  further 
condition,  or  combination  of  conditions, 
that  he  determines  will  reasonably  assure 
the  appearance  of  the  person  as  required 
and  the  safety  of  any  other  person  and  the 
community,  which  may  include  the  condi- 
tion that  the  person— 

••(A)  remain  in  the  custody  of  a  designated 
person,  who  agrees  to  supervise  him  and  to 
report  any  violation  of  a  release  condition  to 
the  court,  if  the  designated  person  is  able 
reasonably  to  assure  the  judicial  officer  that 
the  person  will  appear  as  required  and  will 
not  pose  a  danger  to  the  safety  of  any  other 
person  or  the  community: 

■•(B)  maintain  employment,  or.  if  unem- 
ployed, actively  seek  employment: 

••(C)  maintain  or  commence  an  education- 
al program: 

■■(D)  abide  by  specified  restrictions  on  his 
personal  associations,  place  of  abode,  or 
travel: 

(E)  avoid  all  contact  with  an  alleged 
victim  of  the  crime  and  with  a  potential  wit- 
ness who  may  testify  concerning  the  of- 
fense: 

•'(P)  report  on  a  regular  basis  to  a  desig- 
nated law  enforcement  agency,  pretrial  serv- 
ices agency,  or  other  agency: 

"(G)  comply  with  a  specified  curfew; 

"<H)  refrain  from  possessing  a  firearm,  de- 
structive device,  or  other  dange.-ous  weapon: 

••(1)  refrain  from  excessive  use  of  alcohol, 
or  any  use  of  a  narcotic  drug  or  other  con- 
trolled sut>stance.  as  defined  in  section  102 


of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
802).  without  a  prescription  by  a  licensed 
medical  practitioner: 

••(J)  undergo  available  medical  or  psychi- 
atric treatment,  including  treatment  for 
drug  or  alcohol  dependency,  and  remain  in  a 
specified  institution  if  required  for  that  pur- 
pose: 

••(K)  execute  an  agreement  to  forfeit  upon 
failing  to  appear  as  required,  such  designat- 
ed property,  including  money,  as  is  reason- 
ably necessary  to  assure  the  appearance  of 
the  person  as  required,  and  post  with  the 
court  such  indicia  of  ownership  of  the  prop- 
erty or  such  percentage  of  the  money  as  the 
judicial  officer  may  specify: 

••(L)  execute  a  bail  bond  with  solvent  sure- 
ties in  such  amount  as  is  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  appearance  of  the  person 
as  required: 

•  (M)  return  to  custody  for  specified  hours 
following  release  for  employment,  school- 
ing, or  other  limited  purposes:  and 

••(N)  satisfy  any  other  condition  that  is 
reasonably  necessary  to  assure  the  appear- 
ance of  the  person  as  required  and  to  assure 
the  safety  of  any  other  person  and  the  com- 
munity. 

The  judicial  officer  may  not  impose  a  finan- 
cial condition  that  results  in  the  pretrial  de- 
tention of  the  person.  The  judicial  officer 
may  at  any  time  amend  his  order  to  impose 
additional  or  different  conditions  of  release. 
(d)  Temporary  Detention  To  Permit 
Revocation  of  Conditional  Release.  De- 
portation. OR  Exclusion —If  the  judicial 
officer  determines  that— 
"(1)  the  person— 

••(A)  is.  and  was  at  the  lime  the  offense 
was  committed,  on— 

••(i)  release  pending  trial  for  a  felony 
under  Federal.  State,  or  local  law: 

"(ii)  release  pending  imposition  or  execu- 
tion of  sentence,  appeal  of  sentence  or  con- 
viction, or  completion  of  sentence,  for  any 
offense  under  Federal.  State,  or  local  law:  or 
(iii)  probation  or  parole  for  any  offense 
under  Federal.  State,  or  local  law:  or 

•(B)  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, as  defined  in  section  101(a)(20)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)(20)):  and 

••(2)  the  person  may  flee  or  pose  a  danger 
to  any  other  person  or  the  community; 
he  shall  order  the  detention  of  the  person, 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  ten  days,  ex- 
cluding Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays, 
and  direct  the  attorney  for  the  Government 
to  notify  the  appropriate  court,  probation 
or  parole  official,  or  State  or  local  law  en- 
forcement official,  or  the  appropriate  offi- 
cial of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  If  the  official  fails  or  declines  to 
take  the  person  into  custody  during  that 
period,  the  person  shall  be  treated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
section,  notwithstanding  the  applicability  of 
other  provisions  of  law  governing  release 
pending  trial  or  deportation  or  exclusion 
proceedings.  If  temporary  detention  is 
sought  under  paragraph  (IKB).  the  person 
has  the  burden  of  proving  to  the  court  that 
he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  is  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence. 

•(e)  Detention —If,  after  a  hearing  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f).  the 
judicial  officer  finds  that  no  condition  or 
combination  of  conditions  will  reasonably 
assure  the  appearance  of  the  person  as  re- 
quired and  the  safety  of  any  other  person 
and  the  community,  he  shall  order  the  de- 
tention of  the  person  prior  to  trial.  In  a  case 
described  in  (f)(1).  a  rebuttable  presumption 


arises  that  no  condition  or  combination  of 
conditions  will  reasonably  assure  the  safety 
of  any  other  person  and  the  community  if 
the  judge  finds  that— 

•'(1)  the  person  has  been  convicted  of  a 
Federal  offense  that  is  described  in  subsec- 
tion (f)(1).  or  of  a  State  or  local  offense  that 
would  have  been  an  offense  described  in 
subsection  (f)(1)  if  a  circumstance  giving 
ri.se  to  Federal  jurisdiction  had  existed: 

■■(2)  the  offense  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
was  committed  while  the  person  was  on  re- 
lease pending  trial  for  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  offense:  and 

••(3)  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years 
has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  conviction,  or 
the  release  of  the  person  from  imprison- 
ment, for  the  offense  described  in  para- 
graph (1).  whichever  is  later. 
Subject  to  rebuttal  by  the  person,  it  shall  be 
presumed  that  no  condition  or  combination 
of  conditions  will  reasonably  assure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  person  as  required  and  the 
safety  of  the  community  if  the  judicial  offi- 
cer finds  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  person  committed  an  offense 
for  which  a  maximum  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  ten  years  or  more  is  prescribed  in 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C 
801  et  seq).  the  Controlled  Substances 
Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  951  et 
seq.).  section  1  of  the  Act  of  September  15. 
1980  (21  use.  955a>.  or  an  offense  under 
section  924(c)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

■•(f)  Detention  Hearing —The  judicial  of- 
ficer  shall    hold    a    hearing    to   determine 
whether  any  condition  or  combination  of 
conditions  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  will 
reasonably   assure   the   appearance   of   the 
person  as  required  and  the  safety  of  any 
other  person  and  the  community  in  a  case— 
■•(1)  upon  motion  of  the  attorney  for  the 
Government,  that  involves— 
••(A)  a  crime  of  violence: 
••(B)  an  offense  for  which  the  maximum 
sentence  is  life  imprisonment  or  death: 

■•(C)  an  offense  for  which  a  maximum 
term  of  imprisonment  of  ten  years  or  more 
is  prescribed  in  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.).  the  Controlled 
Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  951  el  seq.).  or  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
September  15.  1980  (21  U.S.C.  955a);  or 

•■(D)  any  felony  committed  after  the 
person  ha(i  been  convicted  of  two  or  more 
prior  offenses  described  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (C),  or  two  or  more  State  or 
local  offenses  that  would  have  been  offenses 
descril)ed  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C) 
if  a  circumstance  giving  rise  to  Federal  ju- 
risdiction had  existed:  or 

•■(2)  Upon  motion  of  the  attorney  for  the 
Government  or  upon  the  judicial  officer's 
own  motion,  that  involves— 

•■(A)  a  serious  risk  that  the  person  will 
flee: 

■■(B)  a  serious  risk  that  the  person  will  ob- 
struct or  attempt  to  obstruct  justice,  or 
threaten,  injure,  or  intimidate,  or  attempt 
to  threaten,  injure,  or  intimidate,  a  prospec- 
tive witness  or  juror. 

The  hearing  shall  be  held  immediately  upon 
the  person's  first  appearance  before  the  ju- 
dicial officer  unless  that  person,  or  the  at- 
torney for  the  Goverrunent.  seeks  a  continu- 
ance. Except  for  good  cause,  a  continuance 
on  motion  of  the  person  may  not  exceed  five 
days,  and  a  continuance  on  motion  of  the 
attorney  for  the  Government  may  not 
exceed  three  days.  During  a  continuance, 
the  person  shall  be  detained,  and  the  judi- 
cial officer,  on  motion  of  the  attorney  for 
the  Government  or  on  his  own  motion,  may 


order  that,  while  in  custody,  a  person  who 
appears  to  be  a  narcotics  addict  receive  a 
medical  examination  to  determine  whether 
he  is  an  addict.  At  the  hearing,  the  person 
has  the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel, 
and.  if  he  is  financially  unable  to  obtain 
adequate  representation,  to  have  counsel 
appointed  for  him.  The  person  shall  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  testify,  to  present 
witnesses  on  his  own  behalf,  to  cross-exam- 
ine witnesses  who  appear  at  the  hearing, 
and  to  present  information  by  proffer  or 
otherwise.  The  rules  concerning  admissibil- 
ity of  evidence  in  criminal  trials  do  not 
apply  to  the  presentation  and  consideration 
of  information  at  the  hearing.  The  facts  the 
judicial  officer  uses  to  support  a  finding 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  that  no  condition 
or  combination  of  conditions  will  reasonably 
assure  the  safety  of  any  other  person  and 
the  community  shall  be  supported  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence.  The  person  may  be 
detained  pending  completion  of  the  hearing. 

■(g)  Factors  To  Be  Considered.— The  ju- 
dicial officer  shall,  in  determining  whether 
there  are  conditions  of  release  that  will  rea- 
sonably assure  the  appearance  of  the  person 
as  required  and  the  safety  of  any  other 
person  and  the  community,  take  into  ac- 
count the  available  information  concern- 
ing— 

■■(1)  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
offense  charged,  including  whether  the  of- 
fense is  a  crime  of  violence  or  involves  a  nar- 
cotic drug; 

■■(2)  the  weight  of  the  evidence  against 
the  person; 

■'(3)  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the 
person,  including— 

•■(A)  his  character,  physical  and  mental 
condition,  family  ties,  employment,  finan- 
cial resources,  length  of  residence  in  the 
community,  community  ties,  past  conduct, 
history  relating  to  drug  or  alcohol  abuse, 
criminal  history,  and  record  concerning  ap- 
pearance at  court  proceedings;  and 

■■(B)  whether,  at  the  time  of  the  current 
offense  or  arrest,  he  was  on  probation,  on 
parole,  or  on  other  release  pending  trial, 
sentencing,  appeal,  or  completion  of  sen- 
tence for  an  offense  under  Federal,  Slate,  or 
local  law:  and 

••(4)  the  nature  and  seriousness  of  the 
danger  to  any  person  or  the  community 
that  would  be  posed  by  the  person's  release. 
In  considering  the  conditions  of  release  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)(2)(K)  or  (c)(2)(L), 
the  judicial  officer  may  upon  his  own 
motion,  or  shall  upon  the  motion  of  the 
Government,  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the 
source  of  the  property  to  be  designated  for 
potential  forfeiture  or  offered  as  collateral 
to  secure  a  bond,  and  shall  decline  to  accept 
the  designation,  or  the  use  as  collateral,  of 
property  that,  because  of  its  source,  will  not 
reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of  the 
person  as  required. 

••(h)  Contents  of  Release  Order.— In  a 
release  order  issued  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  or  (c).  the  judicial  of- 
ficer shall— 

•■(1)  include  a  written  statement  that  sets 
forth  all  the  conditions  to  which  the  release 
is  subject,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  clear  and 
specific  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  person's 
conduct;  and 

■'(2)  advise  the  person  of— 

••(A)  the  penalties  for  violating  a  condition 
of  release,  including  the  penalties  for  com- 
mitting an  offense  while  on  pretrial  release: 

••(B)  the  consequences  of  violating  a  condi- 
tion of  release,  including  the  immediate  is- 
suance of  a  warrant  for  the  person's  arrest; 
and 


"(C)  the  provisions  of  sections  1503  of  this 
title  (relating  to  intimidation  of  witnesses, 
jurors,  and  officers  of  the  court),  1510  (re- 
lating to  obstruction  of  criminal  investiga- 
tions), 1512  (tampering  with  a  witness, 
victim,  or  an  informant),  and  1513  (retaliat- 
ing against  a  witness,  victim,  or  an  inform- 
ant). 

"(i)  Contents  of  Detention  Order.— In  a 
detention  order  issued  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (e).  the  judicial  officer 
shall- 

"(1)  include  written  findings  of  fact  and  a 
written  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  de- 
tention; 

"(2)  direct  that  the  person  be  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
confinement  in  a  corrections  facility  sepa- 
rate, to  the  extent  practicable,  from  persons 
awaiting  or  serving  sentences  or  being  held 
in  custody  pending  appeal; 

■•(3)  direct  that  the  person  be  afforded 
reasonable  opportunity  for  private  consulta- 
tion with  his  counsel;  and 

"(4)  direct  that,  on  order  of  a  court  of  the 
United  States  or  on  request  of  an  attorney 
for  the  Government,  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  corrections  facility  in  which  the 
person  is  confined  deliver  the  person  to  a 
United  States  marshal  for  the  purpose  of  an 
appearance  in  connection  with  a  court  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  judicial  officer  may.  by  subsequent 
order,  permit  the  temporary  release  of  the 
person,  in  the  custody  of  a  United  Slates 
marshal  or  another  appropriate  person,  to 
the  extent  that  the  judicial  officer  deter- 
mines such  release  to  be  necessary  for  prep- 
aration of  the  person's  defense  or  for  an- 
other compelling  reason. 

"(j)  Presumption  of  Innocence.— Nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  modify- 
ing or  limiting  the  presumption  of  inno- 
cence. 

"§3143.  Release  or  detention  of  a  defendant  pend- 
ing sentence  or  appeal 

"(a)  Release  or  Detention  Pending  Sen- 
tence.—The  judicial  officer  shall  order  that 
a  person  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  an 
offense  and  who  is  waiting  imposition  or 
execution  of  sentence,  be  detained,  unless 
the  judicial  officer  finds  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  person  is  not 
likely  to  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to  the  safety 
of  any  other  person  or  the  community  if  re- 
leased pursuant  to  section  3142  (b)  or  (c).  If 
the  judicial  officer  makes  such  a  finding,  he 
shall  order  the  release  of  the  person  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3142 
(b)  or  (c). 

"(b)  Release  or  Detention  Pending 
Appeal  by  the  Defendant.— The  judicial  of- 
ficer shall  order  that  a  person  who  has  been 
found  guilty  of  an  offense  and  sentenced  to 
a  term  of  imprisonment,  and  who  has  filed 
an  appeal  or  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiora- 
ri, be  detained,  unless  the  judicial  officer 
finds— 

'■(1)  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
the  person  is  not  likely  to  flee  or  pose  a 
danger  to  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or 
the  community  if  released  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3142  (b)  or  (c);  and 

■•(2)  that  the  appeal  is  not  for  purpose  of 
delay  and  raises  a  substantial  question  of 
law  or  fact  likely  to  result  in  reversal  or  an 
order  for  a  new  trial. 

If  the  judicial  officer  makes  such  findings, 
he  shall  order  the  release  of  the  person  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3142  (b)or  (c). 

■■(c)  Release  or  Detention  Pending 
Appeal  by  the  Government.— The  judicial 
officer  shall  treat  a  defendant  in  a  case  in 


which  an  appeal  has  been  taken  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3731  of  this  title,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3142.  unless  the  de- 
fendant is  otherwise  subject  to  a  release  or 
detention  order. 

"§3144.  Release  or  detention  of  a  material  wit- 
ness 

'If  it  appears  from  an  affidavit  filed  by  a 
party  that  the  testimony  of  a  person  is  ma- 
terial in  a  criminal  proceeding,  and  if  it  is 
showTi  that  it  may  tjecome  impracticable  to 
secure  the  presence  of  the  person  by  subpe- 
na,  a  judicial  officer  may  order  the  arrest  of 
the  person  and  treat  the  person  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  3142.  No 
material  witness  may  be  detained  because  of 
inability  to  comply  with  any  condition  of  re- 
lease if  the  testimony  of  such  witness  can 
adequately  be  secured  by  deposition,  and  if 
further  detention  is  not  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  failure  of  justice.  Release  of  a  materi- 
al witness  may  be  delayed  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  until  the  deposition  of  the 
witness  can  be  taken  pursuant  to  the  Feder- 
al Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

"§3145.  Review  and  appeal  of  a  release  or  deten- 
tion order 

••(a)  Review  of  a  Release  Order.— If  a 
person  is  ordered  released  by  a  magistrate, 
or  by  a  person  other  than  a  judge  of  a  court 
having  original  jurisdiction  over  the  offense 
and  other  than  a  Federal  appellate  court— 

"(1)  the  attorney  for  the  Government  may 
file,  with  the  court  having  original  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  offense,  a  motion  for  revoca- 
tion of  the  order  or  amendment  of  the  con- 
ditions of  release;  and 

"(2)  the  person  may  file,  with  the  court 
having  original  jurisdiction  over  the  offense, 
a  motion  for  amendment  of  the  conditions 
of  release. 
The  motion  shall  be  determined  promptly. 

••(b)  Review  of  a  Detention  Order.— If  a 
person  is  ordered  detained  by  a  magistrate, 
or  by  a  person  other  than  a  judge  of  a  court 
having  original  jurisdiction  over  the  offense 
and  other  than  a  Federal  appellate  court, 
the  person  may  file,  with  the  court  having 
original  jurisdiction  over  the  offense,  a 
motion  for  rev(X!ation  or  amendment  of  the 
order.  The  motion  shall  be  determined 
promptly. 

••(c)  Appeal  Prom  a  Release  or  Detention 
Order.— An  appeal  from  a  release  or  deten- 
tion order,  or  from  a  decision  denying  revo- 
cation or  amendment  of  such  an  order,  is 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  section  1291 
of  title  28  and  section  3731  of  this  title.  The 
appeal  shall  be  determined  promptly. 

"§  3146.  Penalty  for  failure  to  appear 

•■(a)  Offense.— A  person  commits  an  of- 
fense if.  after  having  been  released  pursu- 
ant to  this  chapter— 

■•(1)  he  knowingly  fails  to  appear  before  a 
court  as  required  by  the  conditions  of  his  re- 
lease; or 

•■(2)  he  knowingly  fails  to  surrender  for 
service  of  sentence  pursuant  to  a  court 
order. 

"(b)  Grading.— If  the  |>erson  was  re- 
leased— 

■■(1)  in  connection  with  a  charge  of,  or 
while  awaiting  sentence,  surrender  for  serv- 
ice of  sentence,  or  appeal  or  certiorari  after 
conviction,  for— 

"(A)  an  offense  punishable  by  death,  life 
imprisonment,  or  imprisonment  for  a  term 
of  fifteen  years  or  more,  he  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both; 
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■•(B)  an  offense  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  of  five  or  more  years,  but 
less  than  fifteen  years,  he  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both; 

■(C»  any  other  felony,  he  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both:  or 

••(D)  a  misdemeanor,  he  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $2,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both;  or 

••(2)  for  appearanre  as  a  material  witness, 
he  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

A  term  of  imprisonment  imposed  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  consecutive  to  the 
sentence  of  imprisonment  for  any  other  of- 
fense. 

••(c)  Affirmative  Defense.— It  is  an  af- 
firmative defense  to  a  prosecution  under 
this  section  that  uncontrollable  circum- 
stances prevented  the  person  from  appear- 
ing or  surrendering,  and  that  the  person  did 
not  contribute  to  the  creation  of  such  cir- 
cumstances in  reckless  disregard  of  the  re- 
quirement that  ht-  appear  or  surrender,  and 
that  he  appeared  or  .surrendered  as  .soon  as 
such  circumstances  ceased  to  exist. 

•(d)  Declaration  of  Forfeiture.— If  a 
person  fails  to  appear  before  a  court  as  re- 
quired, and  the  person  executed  an  appear- 
ance bond  pursuant  to  section  3142(b)  or  is 
subject  to  the  release  condition  set  forth  in 
section  3142  (c)(2)(K).  or  (c)(2)(L).  the  judi- 
cial officer  may.  regardless  of  whether  the 
person  has  been  charged  \»ith  an  offense 
under  this  section,  declare  any  property  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  that  section  to  be  for- 
feited to  the  United  States. 
"S3147.  Pfnaltv  for  an  offen.se  committed  while 
on  relea.se 

"A  person  convicted  of  an  offense  commit- 
ted while  released  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
shall  be  sentenced,  in  addition  to  the  sen- 
tence prescribed  for  the  offense  to— 

••(  1 )  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  two  .vears  and  not  more  than  ten  years 
if  the  offense  is  a  felony:  or 

••(2>  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  ninety  days  and  not  more  than  one 
year  if  the  offense  is  a  misdemeanor. 
A  term  of  imprisonment  imposed  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  consecutive  to  any 
other  sentence  of  imprisonment. 
"8  3I4«.  Sanctions  for  violation  of  a  release  con- 
dition 

••(a)  Available  Sanctions.— A  person  who 
has  been  released  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3142.  and  who  has  violated  a  con- 
dition of  his  release,  is  subject  to  a  revoca- 
tion of  release,  an  order  of  detention,  and  a 
prosecution  for  contempt  of  court. 

••(b)  Revocation  of  Release.— The  attor- 
ney for  the  Government  may  initiate  a  pro- 
ceeding for  revocation  of  an  order  of  release 
by  filing  a  motion  with  the  district  court.  A 
judicial  officer  may  issue  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  a  person  charged  with  violating  a 
condition  of  release,  and  the  person  shall  be 
brought  before  a  judicial  officer  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  his  arrest  was  ordered  for  a 
proceeding  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
To  the  extent  practicable,  a  person  charged 
with  violating  the  condition  of  his  release 
that  he  not  commit  a  Federal.  State,  or  local 
crime  during  the  period  of  release  shall  be 
brought  before  the  judicial  officer  who  or- 
dered the  release  and  whose  order  is  alleged 
to  have  been  violated.  The  judicial  officer 
shall  enter  an  order  of  revexration  and  de- 
tention if.  after  a  hearing,  the  judicial  offi- 
cer— 


(1)  finds  that  there  is— 
(A)  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
person  has  committed  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  crime  while  on  release:  or 

••(B)  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
the  person  has  violated  any  other  condition 
of  his  release;  and 
••(2)  finds  that  — 

••(A)  based  on  the  factors  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3142(g).  there  is  no  condition  or  combi 
nation  of  conditions  of  release  that  will 
assure  that  the  person  will  not  flee  or  pose  a 
danger  to  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or 
the  community:  or 

■■(B)  the  person  is  unlikely  to  abide  by  any 
condition  or  combination  of  conditions  of 
release. 

If  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that, 
while  on  release,  the  person  committed  a 
Federal.  State,  or  local  felony,  a  rebuttable 
presumption  arises  that  no  condition  or 
combination  of  conditions  will  assure  that 
the  person  will  not  pose  a  danger  to  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  communi- 
ty. If  the  judicial  officer  finds  that  there  are 
conditions  of  release  that  will  assure  that 
the  person  will  not  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to 
the  safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  com- 
munity, and  that  the  person  will  abide  by 
such  conditions,  he  shall  treat  the  person  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3142  and  may  amend  the  conditions  of  re- 
lease accordingly. 

■■(c)  Prosecution  for  Contempt.— The 
judge  may  commence  a  prosecution  for  con- 
tempt, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
401.  if  the  person  has  violated  a  condition  of 
his  release. 
••»  3119.  Surrender  of  an  offender  by  a  surety 

■A  person  charged  with  an  offense,  who  is 
released  upon  the  execution  of  an  appear- 
ance bond  with  a  surety,  may  be  arrested  by 
the  surety,  and  if  so  arrested,  shall  be  deliv- 
ered promptly  to  a  United  States  marshal 
and  brought  before  a  judicial  officer.  The 
judicial  officer  shall  determine  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  3148(b) 
whether  to  revoke  the  release  of  the  person, 
and  may  absolve  the  surety  of  responsibility 
to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  bond  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Rule  46  of  the  Feder- 
al Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  person 
so  committed  shall  be  held  in  official  deten- 
tion until  released  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
or  another  provision  of  law. 
•■§3150.  .Applicability  to  a  case  removed  from  a 
Slate  court 
The  provisions  of  this  chapter  apply  to  a 
criminal  case  removed  to  a  Federal  court 
from  a  State  court.". 

(b)  Section  3154  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (1).  by  striking  out  •and 
recommend  appropriate  release  conditions 
for  each  such  person"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'and.  where  appropriate,  include  a 
recommendation  as  to  whether  such  individ- 
ual should  be  released  or  detained  and,  if  re- 
lease is  recommended,  recommend  appropri- 
ate conditions  of  release";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (2),  by  striking  out  'sec- 
tion 3146(e)  or  section  3147  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  •section  3145". 

(c)  Section  3156(a)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'SUa"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ••3141"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  •bail  or  otherwise"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •detain  or":  and 

(B)  by  deleting  •and"  at  the  end  thereof: 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ■■;  and"; 


(4)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

■■(3)  The  term  felony'  means  an  offense 
punishable  by  a  maximum  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  more  than  one  year;  and 

••(4)  The  term   crime  of  violence"  means— 

•(A)  an  offense  that  has  as  an  element  of 
the  offense  the  use.  attempted  use,  or 
threatened  use  of  physical  force  against  the 
person  or  property  of  another:  or 

••(B)  any  other  offense  that  is  a  felony  and 
that,  by  its  nature,  involves  a  substantial 
risk  that  physical  force  against  the  person 
or  property  of  another  may  be  used  in  the 
course  of  committing  the  offense.  ":  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (b)(1).  by  striking  out 
bail   or   otherwise "   and   inserting   in   lieu 

thereof    detain  or". 

(d)  The  item  relating  to  chapter  207  in  the 
analysis  of  part  II  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"207.  Release  and  detention  pendinx  judi- 
cial proceedinics •"*'  • 

(e)(1)    The    caption    of    chapter    207    is 

amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■CHAPTER  207— RKI.EASE  .ANO  nETENTION 
PEM>IN(;  JlDICIAl.  PR(K'EEI)INGS'. 

(2)  The  section  analysis  for  chapter  207  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  items  relating 
to  section  3141  through  3151  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•3141.  Release  and  detention  authority  gen- 
erally. 

•'3142.  Release  or  detention  of  a  defendant 
pending  trial. 

•3143.  Release  or  detention  of  a  defendant 
pending  sentence  or  appeal. 

•3144.  Release  or  detention  of  a  material 
witness. 

"3145.  Review  and  appeal  of  a  release  or  de- 
tention order. 
3146.  Penalty  for  failure  to  appear. 

•3147.   Penalty   for   an   offense   committed 
while  on  release. 

"3148.  Sanctions  for  violation  of  a  release 
condition. 

3149.  Surrender  of  an  offender  by  a  surety. 

3150.  Applicability  to  a  case  removed  from 

a  State  court." 
Sec.  103.  Chapter  203  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3041  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "determining  to 
hold  the  prisoner  for  trial"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'determining,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3142  of  this  title, 
whether  to  detain  or  conditionally  release 
the  prisoner  prior  to  trial". 

(b)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  3042 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ••imprisoned  or 
admitted  to  bail"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of detained  or  conditionally  released  pursu- 
ant to  section  3142  of  this  title  ". 

(c)  Section  3043  is  repealed. 

(d)  The  following  new  section  is  added 
after  section  3061: 

"§30fi2.  General  arrest  authority  for  violation  of 

release  conditions 

"A  law  enforcement  officer,  who  is  au- 
thorized to  arrest  for  an  offense  committed 
in  his  presence,  may  arrest  a  person  who  is 
released  pursuant  to  chapter  207  if  the  offi- 
cer has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
the  person  is  violating,  in  his  presence,  a 
condition  imposed  on  the  person  pursuant 
to  section  3142  (c)(2)<D).  (c)(2)(E),  (c)(2)(H). 
(c)(2)(I),  or  (c)(2)(M).  or,  if  the  violation  in- 
volves a  failure  to  remain  in  a  specified  in- 
stitution as  required,  a  condition  imposed 
pursuant  to  section  3142(c)(2)(J). ". 
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(e)  The  section  analysis  is  amended—  (4)  by  adding  the  following  new  subdivi-  A  sentence  to  pay  a  fine  may  be  imposed  in 

(1)  by  amending  the  item  relating  to  sec-  sion  at  the  end  thereof:  addition  to  any  other  sentence.  A  sanction 
tion  3043  to  read  as  follows:  "(h)  Forfeiture  of  Property.—  authorized  by  section  3554,  3555,  or  3556 

"Nothing  in  this  rule  or  in  chapter  207  of  may  be  imposed  in  addition  to  the  sentence 

"3043.  Repealed  ••  and  '^'"^  ^^-  United  States  Code,  shall  prevent  required  by  this  subsection. 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  item  after  ^^^  ^°^^  ^^°"^  disposing  of  any  charge  by         -(c)      Organizations. -An      organization 
the  item  relating  to  section  3061:  entering   an   order   directing   forfeiture   of  found  guilty  of  an  offense  shall  be  sen- 
property        pursuant        to        18        U.S.C.  tenced,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
3142(c)(2)(K)  if  the  value  of  the  property  is  section  3553  to— 

•  3062.  General  arrest  authority  for  violation  an  amount  that  would  be  an  appropriate        -(Da  term  of  probation  as  authorized  by 

of  release  conditions.".  sentence   after   conviction    of    the   offense  subchapter  B;  or 

Sec  104.  Section  3731  of  title  18.  United  charged  and  if  such  forfeiture  is  authorized        "(Z)  a  fine  as  authorized  by  subchapter  C 

States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  by  statute  or  regulation. '.  a  sentence  to  pay  a  fine  mav  be  imtwsed  in 

second  paragraph  the  following  new  para-  (e)  Rule  54(b)(3)  is  amended  by  striking  addition  to  a  sentence  to  pr(3bation   A  sanc- 

^•*A^'            ,K     .v,     r,     .   ^o.   .        V,   n  ,  °"i'"7^fi^y'?*^"l^°5'*"'^"'  tion   authorized   by   section   3554,   3555.   or 
An  appeal  by  the  United  States  shall  lie  Sec.  109.  Rule  9(c)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  3556  may  be  imposed  in  addition  to  the  ken- 
to  a  court  of  appeals  from  a  decision  or  Appellate  Procedure  is  amended  by  striking  tence  required  by  this  subsection 
order,   entered  by  a  district  court  of  the  out    "3148"'   and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof 

United   States,   granting   the   release   of   a  '3143'",  and  following  the  word    "communi-  "§  3552.  Presentence  reports 

person  charged  with  or  convicted  of  an  of-  ty",  inserting  "and  that  the  appeal  is  not  for        "(a)     Presentence     Investigation     and 

fense,  or  denying  a  motion  for  revocation  of,  purpose  of  delay  and  raises  a  substantial  Report  by  Probation  Officer.— A  United 

or  modification  of  the  conditions  of,  a  deci-  question  of  law  or  fact  likely  to  result  in  re-  States  probation  officer  shall  make  a  pre- 

sion  or  order  granting  release. ".  versal  or  in  an  order  for  a  new  trial".  sentence  investigation  of  a  defendant  that  is 

Sec  105.  The  second  paragraph  of  section  TITLE  II— SENTENCING  REFORM  required  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Rule 
^''''^  f^  k"^  .  'u  ""'^!'*  5^^^.^'  ^°''^'  '^  Sec  201  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  ^2<c)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
amended  by  striking  out  -bail  "  and  insert-  ..sentencing  Reform  AcTof  iqHr'  '=^«^"'"e-  *"«!  shall,  before  the  imposition  of 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  'release  pending  appeal. "  g"    ooTfa)  ™^18  of  t^                 States  sentence,  report  the  results  of  the  investiga- 

Sec  106.  Section  4282  of  title  18,  United  ^„h„  ,,  "^  J*Lh  v,!  tion  to  the  court. 

States  Code,  is  amended-  (nrecJ^imatine  section- 3-77  T>78  TS7q         "'"^  Presentence  Study  and  Report  by 

(a)  by  striking  out    "and  not  admitted  to  <^'  36n  l^fz  3615  36 TT  36  8  Isil  362o'  ^tiREAU  of  Prisons.-U  the  court,  before  or 

ant   oThapter  207"  "a'nd'"'  '''""''  ''"""  and°3f56'as''l?t.Ss'366\%S-3663,'          !  ^J^/r'^l  f  ,^  -^°"  ^^-'^^'^  '"  -*>- 

ant  to  cnapter  JO  /  .and  •  section  (a)  or  (c).  desires  more  information 

(b.  by  striking  out    "and  unable  to  make  ^g^^^.f  f „eTJhaS  23rof'ti^e 'i?of  the  \^--  f  otherwise  available  to  it^as  a  basis 

l%c.   107.  section  636  of  title  28.  United  '^'^^'^S:^'^:^^^^-,,    ,,,  ,3,  on''^:^n^Z''l!uT'X''oT r^l' 

States  Code    is  amended   by  striking   out  and  substUutfng  the  following  new  cha^^^  '"^*"°'-  °^  ^^'°"y"  '^  '"^V  o^der  a  study  of 

impose  conditions  of  release  under  section  f"°.  substituting  the  loilowing  new  chap-  ^^^^  defendant.  The  study  shall  be  conduct- 

3146  of  title  18  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  there-  '■''"'■  ed  in  the  local  community  by  qualified  con- 

of  'issue  orders  pursuant  to  section  3142  of  "CHAPTER  227— SENTENCES  sultants  unless  the  sentencing  judge  finds 

title  18  concerning  release  or  detention  of  "Subchapter  that  there  is  a  compelling  reason  for  the 

persons  pending  trial".  -a.  General  Provisions 3551  study  to  be  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 

Sec  108.  The  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  "B.  Probation 356I  or  there  are  no  adequate  professional  re- 
Procedure  are  amended  as  follows:                      -c.  Fines 3571  sources  available  in  the  local  community  to 

(a)  Rule  5(c)  is  amended  by  striking  out     -n.  Imprisonment 3,581  Perform  the  study.  The  period  of  the  study 

"Shall  admit  the  defendant  to  bail"  and  in-  ■  qiTRPHAPTirR  a    r-TrvFUAi  shall  take  no  more  than  sixty  days.  The 

serting  in  lieu  thereof    shall  detain  or  con-  PRovi^frTN^  order  shall  specify  the  additional  informa- 

ditionally  release  the  defendant".  rn^uviaiKjna  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  beiore  determin- 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  rule  15(a)  is  'Sec.  jng  the  sentence  to  be  imposed.  Such  an 
amended  by  striking  out  "'committed  for  "3551.  Authorized  sentences.  order  shall  be  treated  for  administrative 
failure  to  give  bail  to  appear  to  testify  at  a  "3552.  Presentence  reports.  purposes  as  a  provisional  sentence  of  impris- 
trial  or  hearing"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there-  "3553.  Imposition  of  a  sentence.  onment  for  the  maximum  term  authorized 
of  "detained  pursuant  to  section  3144  of  "3554.  Order  of  criminal  forfeiture.  by  section  3581(b)  for  the  offense  commit- 
litle  18.  United  States  Code".  "3555.  Order  of  notice  to  victims.  ted.  The  study  shall  inquire  into  such  mat- 

(c)  Rule  40(f)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol-  "3556.  Order  of  restitution.  ters  as  are  specified  by  the  court  and  any 
'o*s:  "3557.  Review  of  a  sentence.  other  matters  that  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  or 

•(f)  Release  or  Detention.— If  a  person  -3558.  Implementation  of  a  sentence.  the  professional  consultants  believe  are  per- 

was  previously  detained  or  conditionally  re-  -3559.  Sentencing  classification  of  offenses,  tinent  to  the  factors  set  forth  in  section 

leased,  pursuant  to  chapter  207  of  title  18.  -suRrHAPTFR  A    r.FVFRAi  3553(a).  The  period  of  the  study  may.  in  the 

United    States    Code,    in    another    district  PRovismNc;  discretion  of  the  court,  be  extended  for  an 

where  a  warrant,  information  or  indictment  rn.wvioiw«o             .  additional   period  of  not   more  than  sixty 

issued,   the   Federal   magistrate  shall   take  "&  3.551.  Authorized  sentences  days.  By  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  the 

into  account  the  decision  previously  made  "(a)    In    General.— Except    as    otherwise  study,  or  by  the  expiration  of  any  extension 

and  the  reasons  set  forth  therefor,  if  any.  specifically  provided,  a  defendant  who  has  granted   by   the   court,   the   United   Slates 

but  will  not  be  bound  by  that  decision.  If  been  found  guilty  of  an  offense  described  in  marshal  shall  return  the  defendant  to  the 

the  Federal  magistrate  amends  the  release  any  Federal  statute,  other  than  an  Act  of  court  for  final  sentencing.  The  Bureau  of 

or  detention  decision  or  alters  the  condi-  Congress  applicable  exclusively  in  the  Dis-  Prisons  or  the  professional  consultants  shall 

tions  of  release,  he  shall  set  forth  the  rea-  trict  of  Columbia  or  the  Uniform  Code  of  provide  the  court  with  a  written  reoort  of 

sons  for  his  action  in  writing.".  Military  Justice,  shall  be  sentenced  in  ac-  the  pertinent  results  of  the  study  and  make 

(d)  Rule  46  is  amended—  cordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  to  the  court  whatever  recommendations  the 

(1)  in    subdivision    (a),    by    striking    out  so  as  to  achieve  the  purposes  set  forth  in  Bureau  or  the  consultants  believe  will  be 

•  §  3146.  §3148.  or  §3149"  and  inserting  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D)  of  section  helpful  to  a  proper  resolution  of  the  case, 
lieu  thereof  "§§  3142  and  3144  ";  3553(a)(2)  to  the  extent  that  they  are  appli-  The  report  shall  include  recommendations 

(2)  in  subdivision  (c).  by  striking  out  cable  in  light  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  of  the  Bureau  or  the  consultants  concerning 
"3148  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3143";  case.  the  guidelines  and  policy  statements,  pro- 

(3)  by  amending  subdivision  (e)(2)  to  read  "(b)  Individuals.— An  individual  found  mulgated  by  the  Sentencing  Commission 
as  follows:  guilty  of  an  offense  shall  be  sentenced,  in  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a),  that  they  be- 

"(2)  Setting  Aside.— The  court  may  direct  accordance  with   the  provisions  of  section  lieve  are  applicable  to  the  defendants  case 

that  a  forfeiture  be  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  3553.  to-  After  receiving  the  report  and  the  recom- 

part.  upon  such  conditions  as  the  court  may  "(Da  term  of  probation  as  authorized  by  mendations.  the  court  shall  proceed  finally 

impose,  if  a  person  released  upon  execution  subchapter  B;  to  sentence   the   defendant   in   accordance 

of  an  appearance  bond  with  a  surety  is  sub-  "(2)  a  fine  as  authorized  by  subchapter  C;  with  the  sentencing  alternatives  and  proce- 

sequently  surrendered  by  the  surety  into  or  dures  available  under  this  chapter, 

custody  or  if  it  otherwise  appears  that  jus-  "(3)  a  term  of  imprisonment  as  authorized         "(c)      Presentence      Examination      and 

tice  does  not  require  the  forfeiture.":  and  by  subchapter  D.  Report  by  Psychiatric  or  Psychological 
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Examiners— If  the  court,  before  or  after  its 
receipt  of  a  report  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  desires  more  information  than  is  oth- 
erwise available  to  it  as  a  basis  for  determin- 
ing the  mental  condition  of  the  defendant, 
it  may  order  that  the  defendant  undergo  a 
psychiatric  or  psychological  examination 
and  that  the  court  be  provided  with  a  writ 
ten  report  of  the  results  of  the  examination 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4247. 

■•(d)  Disclosure  or  Presentence  Re- 
ports.—The  court  shall  assure  that  a  report 
filed  pursuant  to  this  section  is  disclosed  to 
the  defendant,  the  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant, and  the  attorney  for  the  Government 
at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  date  .set  for 
sentencmg.  unless  this  minimum  period  is 
waived  by  the  defendant. 
"<i.1.V>:{.  Impoxition  of  a  sentence 

(a)  F.^rroRS  To  Be  Considered  in  Impos- 
ing s  Sentence.— The  court,  in  determining 
the  particular  sentence  to  be  imposed,  shall 
consider— 

•■il)  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
offense  and  the  history  and  characteristics 
of  the  defendant; 

••(2)  the  need  for  the  sentenced  imposed— 

(A)  to  reflect  the  seriorsness  of  the  of- 
fense, to  promote  respect  for  the  law.  and  to 
provide  just  punishment  for  the  offense; 

(B)  to  afford  adequate  deterrence  to 
criminal  conduct; 

■•(C>  to  protect  the  public  from  further 
crimes  of  the  defendant;  and 

■■(Di  to  provide  the  defendant  with  needed 
educational  or  vocational  training,  medical 
care,  or  other  correctional  treatment  in  the 
most  effective  manner; 

(3)  the  kinds  of  sentences  available; 

■■(4)  the  kinds  of  sentence  and  the  sen- 
tencing range  established  for  the  applicable 
category  of  offense  committed  by  the  appli- 
cable category  of  defendant  as  set  forth  in 
the  guidelines  that  are  issued  by  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
994(a)<l)  and  that  are  in  effect  on  the  date 
the  defendant  is  sentenced; 

(5)  any  pertinent  policy  statement  issued 
by  the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to 
28  U.S.C.  994(a)(2)  that  is  in  effect  on  the 
date  the  defendant  is  sentenced;  and 

••(6)  the  need  to  avoid  unwarranted  sen- 
tence disparities  among  defendants  with 
sirrilar  records  who  have  been  found  guilty 
of  similar  conduct. 

■•(b)  Application  op  Guidelines  in  Impos- 
ing A  Sentence.- The  court  shall  impose  a 
sentence  of  the  kind,  and  within  the  range, 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)<4)  unless  the 
court  finds  that  an  aggravating  or  mitigat- 
ing circumstance  exists  that  was  not  ade- 
quately taken  into  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  in  formulating  the 
guidelines  and  that  should  result  in  a  sen- 
tence different  from  that  described. 

■•(c)  Statement  op  Reasons  por  Imposing  a 
Sentence.— The  court,  at  the  time  of  sen- 
tencing, shall  state  in  open  court  the  rea- 
sons for  its  imposition  of  the  particular  sen- 
tence, and.  if  the  sentence— 

"(1)  is  of  the  kind,  and  within  the  range, 
described  in  sul>section  (a)<4).  the  reason  for 
imposing  a  sentence  at  a  particular  point 
within  the  range;  or 

••(2)  is  not  of  the  kind,  or  is  outside  the 
range,  described  in  subsection  (a)(4),  the 
specific  reason  for  the  imposition  of  a  sen- 
tence different  from  that  described. 
If  the  sentence  does  not  include  an  order  of 
restitution,  the  court  shall  include  in  the 
statement  the  reason  therefor.  The  clerk  of 
the  court  shall  provide  a  transcription  of 
the  court's  statement  of  reasons  to  the  Pro- 
bation System,  and.  if  the  sentence  includes 


a  term  of  imprisonment,  to  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons. 

•(d)  Presentence  Procedure  for  an  Order 
OP  Notice  or  Restitution —Prior  to  impos- 
ing an  order  of  notice  pursuant  to  section 
3555.  or  an  order  of  restitution  pursuant  to 
section  3556.  the  court  shall  give  notice  to 
the  defendant  and  the  Government  that  it 
is  considering  imposing  such  an  order.  Upon 
motion  of  the  defendant  or  the  Govern 
ment.  or  on  its  own  motion,  the  court 
shall - 

■■(  1 1  permit  the  defendant  and  the  Gov- 
ernment to  submit  affidavits  and  written 
memoranda  addressing  matters  relevant  to 
the  imposition  of  such  an  order; 

(2)  afford  counsel  an  opportunity  in  open 
court  to  address  orally  the  appropriateness 
of  the  imposition  of  such  an  order;  and 

"(3)  include  in  its  statement  of  reasons 
pursuant  to  subsection  (o  specific  reasons 
underlying  its  determinations  regarding  the 
nature  of  such  an  order. 
Upon  motion  of  the  defendant  or  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  on  its  owti  motion,  the  court 
may  in  iu  discretion  employ  any  additional 
procedures  that  it  concludes  will  not  unduly 
complicate  or  prolong  the  sentencing  proc- 
ess. 
"S  3554.  Order  of  criminal  forfeilur* 

•The  court,  in  imposing  a  sentence  on  a 
defendant  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  an 
offense  descril>ed  in  section  1962  of  this  title 
or  in  title  II  or  III  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  shall  order,  in  addition  to  the  sentence 
thai  is  imposed  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3551.  that  the  defendant  forfeit 
property  to  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  1963  of  this 
title  or  section  413  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  and  Control  Act  of  1970. 


"9  3555.  Order  of  notic*  to  victimn 

'The  court,  in  imposing  a  sentence  on  a 
defendant  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  an 
offense  involving  fraud  or  other  intentional- 
ly deceptive  practices,  may  order,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sentence  that  is  imposed  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  3551.  that 
the  defendant  give  reasonable  notice  and 
explanation  of  the  conviction,  in  such  form 
as  the  court  may  approve,  to  the  victims  of 
the  offense.  The  notice  may  be  ordered  to 
be  given  by  mail,  by  advertising  in  designat- 
ed areas  or  through  designated  media,  or  by 
other  appropriate  means.  In  determining 
whether  to  require  the  defendant  to  give 
such  notice,  the  court  shall  consider  the  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  section  3553(a)  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  applicable  and  shall 
consider  the  cost  involved  in  giving  the 
notice  as  it  relates  to  the  loss  caused  by  the 
offense,  and  shall  not  require  the  defendant 
to  l>ear  the  costs  of  notice  in  excess  of 
S20.000. 

"9  3556.  Order  of  restitution 

"The  court,  in  imposing  a  sentence  on  a 
defendant  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  an 
offense  under  this  title,  or  an  offense  under 
section  902  (h).  (i).  (j).  or  (n)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1472),  may 
order,  in  addition  to  the  sentence  that  is  im- 
posed pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3551,  that  the  defendant  make  restitution  to 
any  victim  of  the  offense  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  3663  and  3664. 

"•  3557.  Review  of  ■  Mntencr 

••The  review  of  a  sentence  imposed  pursu- 
ant to  section  3551  is  governed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3742. 


"8  3558.  Implementation  of  a  sentence 

•'The   implementation  of  a  sentence   im- 
posed pursuant  to  section  3551  is  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  chapter  229. 
"S  35.S9.  Sentencing  claxsirication  of  ofTeniieB 

••(a)  Classification.- An  offense  that  is 
not  specifically  classified  by  a  letter  grade  in 
the  section  defining  it.  is  classified— 

••(1)  if  the  maximum  term  of  imprison- 
ment authorized  is— 

•(A)   life   imprisonment,   or   if   the  maxi- 
mum penalty  is  death,  as  a  Class  A  felony; 
(B)  twenty  years  or  more,  as  a  Class  B 
felony; 

••(C)  less  than  twenty  years  but  ten  or 
more  years,  as  a  Class  C  felony; 

•(D)  less  than  ten  years  but  five  or  more 
years,  as  a  Class  D  felony: 

(E)  less  than  five  years  but  more  than 
one  year,  as  a  Class  E  felony; 

■■(F)  one  year  or  less  but  more  than  six 
months,  as  a  Class  A  misdemeanor; 

■■(G)  six  months  or  less  but  more  than 
thirty  days,  as  a  Class  B  misdemeanor; 

•■(H)  thirty  days  or  less  but  more  than  five 
days,  as  a  Class  C  misdemeanor;  or 

■•(I)  five  days  or  less,  or  if  no  imprison- 
ment IS  authorized,  as  an  infraction. 

■■(b)  ErPEcrr  of  Classification.— An  of- 
fense classified  under  subsection  (a)  carries 
all  the  incidents  assigned  to  the  applicable 
letter  designation  except  that; 

■■(1)  the  maximum  fine  that  may  be  im- 
posed is  the  fine  authorized  by  the  statute 
describing  the  offense,  or  by  this  chapter, 
whichever  is  the  greater;  and 

(2)  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
is  the  term  authorized  by  the  statute  de- 
scribing the  offense. 

■SUBCHAPTER  B-PROBATION 

■Sec. 

■3561.  Sentence  of  probation. 
■3562.  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  proba- 
tion. 
■'3563.  Conditions  of  probation. 
■3564.  Running  of  a  term  of  probation. 
•  3565.  Revocation  of  probation. 
■  3566.  Implementation  of  a  sentence  of  pro- 
bation. 
"SUBCHAPTER  B-PROBATION 
"§  3561.  Sentence  of  probation 

■■(a)  In  General.— a  defendant  who  has 
l>een  found  guilty  of  an  offense  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  probation  unless— 

■■(1)  the  offense  is  a  Class  A  or  Class  B 
felony; 

■■(2)  the  offense  is  an  offense  for  which 
probation  has  l)een  expressly  precluded:  or 

■■(3)  the  defendant  is  sentenced  at  the 
same  time  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for 
the  same  or  a  different  offense. 

The  liability  of  a  defendant  for  any  unex- 
ecuted fine  or  other  punishment  imposed  as 
to  which  probation  is  granted  shall  be  fully 
discharged  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  probation 

■(b)  Authorized  Terms.— The  authorized 
terms  of  probation  are— 

'•(1)  for  a  felony,  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  five  years; 

•■(2)  for  a  misdemeanor,  not  more  than 
five  years;  and 

••(3)  for  an  infraction,  not  more  than  one 
year. 
"B  3562.  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  probation 

•■(a)  Factors  To  Be  Considered  in  Impos- 
ing A  Term  op  Probation.— The  court,  in  de- 
termining whether  to  Impose  a  term  of  pro- 
bation, and.  if  a  term  of  probation  is  to  be 
imposed,  in  determining  the  length  of  the 
term  and  the  conditions  of  probation,  shall 


consider  the  factors  set  forth  in  section 
3553(a)  to  the  extent  that  they  are  applica- 
ble. 

'■(b)  Effect  of  Finality  of  Judgment- 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  sentence  of 
probation  can  subsequently  be— 

"(I)  modified  or  revoked  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3564  or  3565: 

"(2)  corrected  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  35  and  section  3742;  or 

"(3)  appealed  and  modified,  if  outside  the 
guideline  range,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3742; 

a  judgment  of  conviction  that  includes  such 
a  sentence  constitutes  a  final  judgment  for 
all  other  purposes. 
"5  3563.  Conditions  of  probation 

■■(a)  Mandatory  Conditions.— The  court 
shall  provide,  as  an  explicit  condition  of  a 
sentence  of  probation— 

■■(1)  for  a  felony,  a  misdemeanor,  or  an  in- 
fraction, that  the  defendant  not  commit  an- 
other Federal.  State,  or  local  crime  during 
the  term  of  probation:  and 

(2)  for  a  felony,  that  the  defendant  also 
abide  by  at  least  one  condition  set  forth  in 
subsection  (b)(2),  (b)(3).  or(b)(13). 

If  the  court  has  imposed  and  ordered  exe- 
cution of  a  fine  and  placed  the  defendant  on 
probation,  payment  of  the  fine  or  adherence 
to  the  court-established  installment  sched- 
ule shall  be  a  condition  of  the  probation. 

■'(b)  Discretionary  Conditions.— The 
court  may  provide,  as  further  conditions  of 
a  sentence  of  probation,  to  the  extent  that 
such  conditions  are  reasonably  related  to 
the  factors  set  forth  in  section  3553  (a)(l> 
and  (a)(2)  and  to  the  extent  that  such  con- 
ditions involve  only  such  deprivations  of  lib- 
erty or  property  as  are  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  purposes  indicated  in  section 
3553(a)(2).  that  the  defendant— 

■■(1)  support  his  dependents  and  meet 
other  family  responsibilities; 

"(2)  pay  a  fine  imposed  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subchapter  C; 

•■(3)  make  restitution  to  a  victim  of  the  of- 
fense pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3556; 

••(4)  give  to  the  victims  of  the  offense  the 
notice  ordered  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3555: 

"(5)  work  conscientiously  at  suitable  em- 
ployment or  pursue  conscientiously  a  course 
of  study  or  vocational  training  that  will 
equip  him  for  suitable  employment; 

"(6)  refrain,  in  the  case  of  an  individual, 
from  engaging  in  a  specified  occupation, 
business,  or  profession  bearing  a  reasonably 
direct  relationship  to  the  conduct  constitut- 
ing the  offense,  or  engage  in  such  a  speci- 
fied occupation,  business,  or  profession  only 
to  a  stated  degree  or  under  stated  circum- 
stances: 

"(7)  refrain  from  frequenting  specified 
kinds  of  places  or  from  associating  unneces- 
sarily with  specified  persons; 

"(8)  refrain  from  excessive  use  of  alcohol, 
or  any  use  of  a  narcotic  drug  or  other  con- 
trolled substance,  as  defined  in  section  102 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
802).  without  a  prescription  by  a  licensed 
medical  practitioner: 

■'(9)  refrain  from  possessing  a  firearm,  de- 
structive device,  or  other  dangerous  weapon: 

"(10)  undergo  available  medical,  psychiat- 
ric, or  psychological  treatment,  including 
treatment  for  drug  or  alcohol  dependency, 
as  specified  by  the  court,  and  remain  in  a 
specified  institution  if  required  for  that  pur- 
pose; 

"(11)  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  during  nights,  weekends,  or  other 
Intervals  of  time,  totaling  no  more  than  the 


lesser  of  one  year  or  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment authorized  for  the  offense  in  section 
3581(b),  during  the  first  year  of  the  term  of 
probation: 

"(12)  reside  at,  or  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram of.  a  community  corrections  facility 
for  all  or  part  of  the  term  of  probation; 

"(13)  work  in  community  service  as  direct- 
ed by  the  court; 

"(14)  reside  in  a  specified  place  or  area,  or 
refrain  from  residing  in  a  specified  place  or 
area: 

"(15)  remain  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  unless  granted  permission  to  leave  bv 
the  court  or  a  probation  officer: 

"(16)  report  to  a  probation  officer  as  di- 
rected by  the  court  or  the  probation  officer: 

"(17)  permit  a  probation  officer  to  visit 
him  at  his  home  or  elsewhere  as  specified  by 
the  court: 

"(18)  answer  inquiries  by  a  probation  offi- 
cer and  notify  the  probation  officer  prompt- 
ly of  any  change  in  address  or  employment: 

"(19)  notify  the  probation  officer  prompt- 
ly if  arrested  or  questioned  by  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer:  or 

"(20)  satisfy  such  other  conditions  as  the 
court  may  impose. 

"(c)  Modifications  of  Conditions.— The 
court  may,  after  a  hearing,  modify,  reduce, 
or  enlarge  the  conditions  of  a  sentence  of 
probation  at  any  time  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion or  termination  of  the  term  of  proba- 
tion, pursuant  to  the  provisions  applicable 
to  the  initial  setting  of  the  conditions  of 
probation. 

■•(d)  Written  Statement  of  Conditions.— 
The  court  shall  direct  that  the  probation  of- 
ficer provide  the  defendant  with  a  written 
statement  that  sets  forth  all  the  conditions 
to  which  the  sentence  is  subject,  and  that  is 
sufficiently  clear  and  specific  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  defendant's  conduct  and  for 
such  supervision  as  is  required. 

"§  3564.  Running  of  a  term  of  probation 

"(a)  Commencement.— A  term  of  probation 
commences  on  the  day  that  the  sentence  of 
probation  is  imposed,  unless  otherwise  or- 
dered by  the  court. 

"(b)  Concurrence  With  Other  Sen- 
tences.—Multiple  terms  of  probation, 
whether  imposed  at  the  same  time  or  at  dif- 
ferent times,  run  concurrently  with  each 
other.  A  term  of  probation  runs  concurrent- 
ly with  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  term  of 
probation,  or  supervised  release,  or  parole 
for  another  offense  to  which  the  defendant 
is  subject  or  becomes  subject  during  the 
term  of  probation,  except  that  it  does  not 
run  during  any  period  in  which  the  defend- 
ant is  imprisoned  for  a  period  of  at  least  30 
consecutive  days  in  connection  with  a  con- 
viction for  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  crime. 

•■(c)  Early  Termination.— The  court, 
after  considering  the  factors  set  forth  in 
section  3553(a)  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
applicable,  may  terminate  a  term  of  proba- 
tion previously  ordered  and  discharge  the 
defendant  at  any  time  in  the  case  of  a  mis- 
demeanor or  an  infraction  or  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  one  year  of  proba- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  felony,  if  it  is  satisfied 
that  such  action  is  warranted  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  defendant  and  the  Interest  of 
justice. 

"(d)  Extension.— The  court  may,  after  a 
hearing,  extend  a  term  of  probation,  if  less 
than  the  maximum  authorized  term  was 
previously  imposed,  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
expiration  or  termination  of  the  term  of 
probation,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  appli- 
cable to  the  initial  setting  of  the  term  of 
probation. 


■■(e)  Subject  to  Revocation.—  A  sentence 
of  probation  remains  conditional  and  sub- 
ject to  revocation  until  its  expiration  or  ter- 
mination. 

"S  3565.  Revocation  of  probation 

"(a)  Continuation  or  Revocation.— If  the 
defendant  violates  a  condition  of  probation 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  or  termi- 
nation of  the  term  of  probation,  the  court 
may.  after  a  hearing  pursuant  to  Rule  32.1 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
and  after  considering  the  factors  set  forth 
in  section  3553(a)  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  applicable— 

■■(1)  continue  him  on  probation,  with  or 
without  extending  the  term  of  modifying  or 
enlarging  the  conditions:  or 

■■(2)  revoke  the  sentence  of  probation  and 
impose  any  other  sentence  that  was  avail- 
able under  subchapter  A  at  the  time  of  the 
initial  sentencing. 

"■(b)  Delayed  Revocation.— The  power  of 
the  court  to  revoke  a  sentence  of  probation 
for  violation  of  a  condition  of  probation, 
and  to  impose  another  sentence,  extends 
beyond  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  proba- 
tion for  any  period  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  adjudication  of  matters  arising  before 
its  expiration  if.  prior  to  its  expiration,  a 
warrant  or  summons  has  been  issued  on  the 
basis  of  an  allegation  of  such  a  violation. 

"§  3566.  Implementation  of  a  sentence  of  proba- 
tion 

'"The  implementation  of  a  sentence  of  pro- 
bation is  governed  by  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  229. 

"SUBCHAPTER  C-FINES 
"Sec. 

"3571.  Sentence  of  fine. 
""3572.  ImtMsition  of  a  sentence  of  fine. 
"3573.  Modification  or  remission  of  fine. 
"3574.  Implementation    of    a    sentence    of 
fine. 

"SUBCHAPTER  C-FINES 
"S  3571.  Sentence  of  fine 

""(a)  In  General.— a  defendant  who  has 
been  found  guilty  of  an  offense  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine. 

""(b)  Authorized  Fines.- Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  chapter,  the  author- 
ized fines  are— 

""(1)  if  the  defendant  is  an  individual— 

""(A)  for  a  felony,  or  for  a  misdemeanor  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  human  life,  not  more 
than  $250,000; 

""(B)  for  any  other  misdemeanor,  not  more 
than  $25,000:  and 

""(C)  for  an  infraction,  not  more  than 
$1,000:  and 

""(2)  if  the  defendant  is  an  organization— 

■■(A)  for  a  felony,  or  for  a  misdemeanor  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  human  life,  not  more 
than  $500,000; 

■■(B)  for  any  other  misdemeanor,  not  more 
than  $100,000:  and 

■■(C)  for  an  infraction,  not  more  than 
$10,000. 

"§  3572.  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  Tine 

■■(a)  Factors  To  Be  Considered  in  Impos- 
ing Fine.— The  court,  in  determining  wheth- 
er to  impose  a  fine,  and.  if  a  fine  is  to  be  im- 
posed, in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
fine,  the  time  for  payment,  and  the  method 
of  payment,  shall  consider— 

"(1)  the  factors  set  forth  in  section 
3553(a),  to  the  extent  they  are  applicable, 
including,  with  regard  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  defendant  under  section  3553(a),  the 
ability  of  the  defendant  to  pay  the  fine  in 
view  of  the  defendant's  income,  earning  ca- 
pacity, and  financial  resources  and.  if  the 
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defendant  is  an  organization,  the  stee  of  the 
organization: 

"(2)  the  nature  of  the  burden  that  pay- 
ment of  the  fine  will  impose  on  the  defend- 
ant, amd  on  any  person  who  is  financially 
dependent  upon  the  defendant,  relative  to 
the  burden  which  alternative  punishments 
would  impose; 

■•(3)  any  restitution  or  reparation  made  by 
the  defendant  to  the  victim  of  the  offense, 
and  any  obligation  imposed  upon  the  de- 
fendant to  make  such  restitution  or  repara 
tion  to  the  victim  of  the  offense. 

■  (4>  if  the  defendant  is  an  organization, 
any  measure  taken  by  the  organization  to 
discipline  its  employees  or  agents  responsi 
ble  for  the  offense  or  to  insure  against  a  re- 
currence of  such  an  offense;  and 

•  (5>  any  other  pertinent  equitable  consid- 
eration. 

■(b)  Limit  on  Aggregate  of  Multipij: 
Fines.— Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, the  aggregate  of  fines  that  a  court 
may  impose  on  a  defendant  at  the  same 
time  for  different  offenses  that  arise  from  a 
common  scheme  or  plan,  and  that  do  not 
cause  separable  or  distinguishable  kinds  of 
harm  or  damage,  is  twice  the  amount  impos- 
able  for  the  most  serious  offense. 

(c)  ErrECT  of  Finality  of  Juikjment.— 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  sentence  to 
pay  a  fine  can  suk)sequently  be— 

(1)  modified  or  remitted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3573; 

(2)  corrected  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  33  and  section  3742;  or 

(3)  appealed  and  modified,  if  outside  the 
guideline  range,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3742; 

a  judgment  of  conviction  that  includes  such 
a  sentence  constitutes  a  final  judgment  for 
all  other  purposes. 

(d)  Time  and  Method  of  Payment— Pay- 
ment of  a  fine  is  due  immediately  unless  the 
court,  at  the  time  of  sentencing— 

•(  1 )  requires  payment  by  a  date  certain;  or 

••(2)  establishes  an  installment  schedule, 
the  specific  terms  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  court. 

■(e)  Alternative  Sentence  Precluded  — 
At  the  time  a  defendant  is  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine,  the  court  may  not  impose  an  alterna- 
tive sentence  to  t>e  served  in  the  event  that 
the  fine  is  not  paid. 

■(f)  Individual  Responsibility  for  Pay 
MENT.— If  a  fine  is  imposed  on  an  organiza- 
tion, it  is  the  duty  of  each  individual  au- 
thorized to  make  disbursement  of  the  assets 
of  the  organization  to  pay  the  fine  from 
assets  of  the  organization.  If  a  fine  is  im- 
posed on  an  agent  or  shareholder  of  an  or- 
ganization, the  fine  shall  not  be  paid,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  out  of  the  assets  of  the  or- 
ganization, unless  the  court  finds  that  such 
payment  is  expressly  permissible  under  ap- 
plicable State  law. 

■•(g)  Responsibility  to  Provide  Current 
Address.— At  the  time  of  imposition  of  the 
fine,  the  court  shall  order  the  person  fined 
to  provide  the  Attorney  General  with  a  cur- 
rent mailing  address  for  the  entire  period 
that  any  part  of  the  fine  remains  unpaid. 
Failure  to  provide  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  current  address  or  a  change  in  ad- 
dress shall  be  punishable  as  a  contempt  of 
court. 

■■(h)  Stay  or  Pime  Pending  Appeals.— 
Unless  exceptional  circumstances  exist,  if  a 
sentence  to  pay  a  fine  is  stayed  pending 
appeal,  the  court  granting  the  stay  shall  in- 
clude in  such  stay— 

(1)  a  requirement  that  the  defendant, 
pending  appeal,  to  deposit  the  entire  fine 
amount,  or  the  amount  due  under  an  in- 
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stallment  schedule,  during  the  pendency  of  SUBCHAPTER  D- IMPRISONMENT 

an  appeal,  in  an  escrow  account  in  the  regis-     "sassi,  Scnirnre  of  imprinonment 
try  of  the  district  court,  or  to  give  bond  for 


the  payment  thereof;  or 

■■(2)  an  order  restraining  the  defendant 
from  trarwferring  or  dissipating  assets 
found  to  be  sufficient,  if  sold,  to  meet  the 
defendant's  fine  obligation. 

(i)  Delinquent  Fine.— A  fine  is  delin- 
quent if  any  portion  of  such  fine  is  not  paid 
within  thirty  days  of  when  it  is  due,  includ- 
ing any  fines  to  tK-  paid  pursuant  to  an  in- 
stallment schedule. 

■■(j)  Default.— A  fine  is  in  default  if  any 
portion  of  such  fine  is  more  than  ninety 
days  delinquent.  When  a  criminal  fine  is  in 
default,  the  entire  amount  is  due  within 
thirty  days  of  notification  of  the  default, 
notwithstanding  any  installment  schedule. 

"8  3J>73.  Modincalion  or  r»mi»»ion  of  fine 

(a)  Petition  for  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion—A  defendant  who  has  been  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine,  and  who— 

(D  can  show  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  and 
concerning  whom  the  circumstances  no 
longer  exist  that  warranted  the  imposition 
of  the  fine  in  the  amount  imposed  or  pay- 
ment by  the  installment  schedule,  may  at 
any  time  petition  the  court  for— 

■(A)  an  extension  of  the  installment 
schedule,  not  to  exceed  two  years  except  in 
case  of  incarceration  or  special  circum- 
stances; or 

■■(B)  a  remission  of  all  or  part  of  the 
unpaid  portion  including  interest  and  penal- 
ties; or 

•■(2)  has  voluntarily  made  restitution  or 
reparation  to  the  victim  of  the  offense,  may 
at  any  time  petition  the  court  for  a  remis- 
sion of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  fine  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such 
restitution  or  reparation. 
Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  filed  in  the  court  in  which  sen- 
tence was  originally  imposed,  unless  that 
court  transfers  jurisdiction  to  another 
court.  The  petitiomr  shall  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  the  pe'ition  has  been  filed 
within  ten  working  days  after  filing.  For  the 
purposes  of  clause  (1),  unless  exceptional 
circumstances  exist,  a  person  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  only 
after  payment  of  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  fine. 

■•(b)  Order  of  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion—If,  after  the  filing  of  a  petition  as 
provided  in  sutaection  (a),  the  court  finds 
that  the  circumstances  warrant  relief,  the 
court  may  enter  an  appropriate  order,  in 
which  case  it  shall  provide  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  copy  of  such  order. 
"S  3374.  Implementation  of  a  stcntence  of  fine 

"The  implementation  of  a  sentence  to  pay 
a  fine  is  governed  by  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  229. 

SUBCHAPTER  D-IMPRISONMENT 

•Sec. 

•3581.  Sentence  of  imprisonment. 

■3582.  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment. 

•3583.  Inclusion  of  a  term  of  supervised  re- 
lease after  imprisonment. 

•3584.  Multiple  sentences  of  imprisonment. 
3585.  Calculation  of  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment. 

■3586.  Implementation  of  a  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment. 


felony,  not  more  than 
felony,  not  more  than 
not  more  than 


■  (a)  In  General.— a  defendant  who  has 
l)een  found  guilty  of  an  offense  may  l>e  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  imprisonment. 

■(b)  Authorized  Terms.— The  authorized 
terms  of  imprisonment  are— 

■■(1)  for  a  Class  A  felony,  the  duration  of 
the  defendants  life  or  any  period  of  time; 

■■(2)  for  a  Class  B  felony,  not  more  than 
twenty-five  years; 
(3)  for  a  Class 
twelve  years; 

•  (4)  for  a  Class 
six  years; 

(5)  for  a  Class  E  felony, 
three  years; 

••(6)  for  a  Class  A  misdemeanor,  not  more 
than  one  year; 

••(7)  for  a  Class  B  misdemeanor,  not  more 
than  six  months; 

(8)  for  a  Class  C  misdemeanor,  not  more 
than  thirty  days:  and 

••(9)  for  an  infraction,  not  more  than  five 
days. 

••S  .I.Wi.    Imposition   of  a   sentence   of   imprinon- 
ment 

••(a)  Factors  To  Be  Considered  in  Impos- 
ing A  Term  of  Imprisonment— The  court,  in 
determining  whether  to  impose  a  term  of 
imprisonment,  and.  if  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment is  to  be  imposed,  in  determining  the 
length  of  the  term,  shall  consider  the  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  section  3553(a)  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  applicable,  recognizing 
that  imprisonment  is  not  an  appropriate 
means  of  promoting  correction  and  rehabili- 
tation. In  determining  whether  to  make  a 
recommendation  concerning  the  type  of 
prison  facility  appropriate  for  the  defend- 
ant, the  court  shall  consider  any  pertinent 
policy  statements  issued  by  the  Sentencing 
Commission  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a)(2). 
••(b)  Effect  of  Finality  of  Judgment.— 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  sentence  to 
imprisonment  can  subsequently  be— 

••(1)  modified  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  sul)section  (c); 

••(2)  corrected  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  35  and  section  3742;  or 

(3)  appealed  and  modified,  if  outside  the 
guideline  range,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3742: 

a  judgment  of  conviction  that  includes  such 
a  sentence  constitutes  a  final  judgment  for 
all  other  purposes. 

"(c)  Modification  of  an  Imposed  Term  of 
Imprisonment.— The  court  may  not  modify 
a  term  of  imprisonment  once  it  has  been  im- 
posed except  that— 
"(I)  in  any  case— 

••(A)  the  court,  upon  motion  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  may  reduce 
the  term  of  imprisonment,  after  considering 
the  factors  set  forth  in  section  3553(a)  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  applicable,  if  it 
finds  that  extraordinary  and  compelling 
reasons  warrant  such  a  reduction  and  that 
such  a  reduction  is  consistent  with  applica- 
ble policy  statements  issued  by  the  Sentenc- 
ing Commission:  and 

••(B)  the  court  may  modify  an  imposed 
term  of  imprisonment  to  the  extent  other- 
wise expressly  permitted  by  statute  or  by 
Rule  35  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure;  and 

••(2)  in  the  case  of  a  defendant  who  has 
been  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
based  on  a  sentencing  range  that  has  subse- 
quently been  lowered  by  the  Sentencing 
Commission  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(n), 
upon  motion  of  the  defendant  or  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  or  on  its  own 
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motion,  the  court  may  reduce  the  term  of  "(e)    Modification   of   Term   or   Condi-  commission  of  the  offense  for  which  the 

imprisonment,  after  considering  the  factors  tions.— The   court   may,   after  considering  sentence  was  imposed: 

set  forth  in  section  3553(a)  to  the  extent  the  factors  set  forth  in  section  3553(a)(1),  that  has  not  been  credited  against  another 

that  they  are  applicable,  if  such  a  reduction  (a)(2)(B),     (a)(2)(D),     (a)(4).     (a)(5),     and  sentence. 

is  consistent  with  applicable  policy  state-  (a)(6)—                                                                     ..g  ^can   i_-i._»-...:„_  «r  .  ™. .  „«• : :. 

.    .       ..   •^'^     ^        ■        A,  ,,..  >   i         •      •          »             r                -J  8  Joso.  implementation  oi  a  sentence  of  impns- 

ments   issued  by  the  Sentencing  Commis-  ••(1)  terminate  a  term  of  supervised  re-  onment 

sion.  lease  previously  ordered  and  discharge  the 

••(d)  Inclusion  of  an  Order  To  Limit  person  released  at  any  time  after  the  expi-  """^  implementation  of  a  sentence  of  im- 
Criminal  Association  of  Organized  Crime  ration  of  one  year  of  supervised  release,  if  it  Prjsonment  is  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
AND  Drug  Offenders.— The  court,  in  impos-  is  satisfied  that  such  action  is  warranted  by  subchapter  C  of  chapter  229  and,  if  the  sen- 
ing  a  sentence  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  the  conduct  of  the  person  released  and  the  *'dce  inciudes  a  term  of  supervised  release, 
upon  a  defendant  convicted  of  a  felony  set  interest  of  justice:  °y  ^^^  provisions  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
forth    in   chapter   95   (racketeering)   or   96  ^^(2)  after  a  hearing,  extend  a  term  of  su-  ^^^  229. 

(racketeer  influenced  and  corrupt  organiza-  pervised  release  if  less  than  the  maximum  "CHAPTER  229— POSTSENTENCE 

tions)  of  this  title  or  in  the  Comprehensive  authorized   term   was   previously    imposed,  AD.MIMSTRATION 

Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  and  may  modify,  reduce,  or  enlarge  the  con-  ••subchapter 

1970  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.),  or  at  any  time  ditions  of  supervised  release,  at  any  time  ..^  Probation                                                 3601 

thereafter  upon  motion  by  the  Director  of  prior  to  the  expiration  or  termination  of  the     -n  pineg        3611 

the  Bureau  of  Prisons  or  a  United  States  at-  term  of  supervised  release,  pursuant  to  the     .,,," .         " ' -,„ 

torney,  may  include  as  a  part  of  the  sen-  provisions  applicable  to  the  initial  setting  of         '   '"P"*"""'*" J**' 

tence  an  order  that  requires  that  the  de-  the  term  and  conditions  of  post-release  su-  '•SUBCHAPTER  A— PROBATION 

fendant  not  associate  or  communicate  with  pervision:  or  ••Sec. 

a  specified  person,  other  than  his  attorney,  ^^(3)  treat  a  violation  of  a  condition  of  a  ••3601.  Supervision  of  probation. 

upon  a  showing  of  probable  cause  to  believe  term  of  supervised  release  as  contempt  of  ■•3602.  Appointment  of  probation  officers. 

that    association    or    communication    with  court  pursuant  to  section  401(3)  of  this  title.  ••3603.  Duties  of  probation  officers. 

such  person  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  "'f)  Written  Statement  of  Conditions.—  •■3604.  Transportation  of  a  probationer 

the  defendant  to  control,  manage,  direct,  fi-  The  court  shall  direct  that  the  probation  of-  "3605  Transfer  of  jurisdiction  over  a  proba- 

nance.  or  otherwise  participate  in  an  illegal  ficer  provide  the  defendant  with  a  written  tioner 

enterprise.  statement  that  sets  forth  all  the  conditions  ..3506.  Arrest  and  return  of  a  probationer. 

•S  3,583.  Inclusion  of  a  term  of  supervised  release  to  which  the  term  of  supervised  release  is  ..gg^,,   g       .^,      ^bation  and  expungement 

after  imprisonment  subject,  and  that  is  sufficiently  clear  and  nrocedures  for  drue  oossessor 
(a)  In  GENERAL-The  court,  in  imposing  ^^^'^'"^  ^%  ^f^^  ?^,  *  «"*^^  ^°'  the  defend-  ..SUBCHAPTER  A    PROBATION 
a  sentence  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  I  ^^  «.  '=°"'>"'='  ^"'^  ^°'"  ^"""^  supervision  as  is  SUBCHAPTER  A-PROBATION 
felony  or  a  misdemeanor,  may  include  as  a  required.  §3601.  Supervision  of  probation 
part  of  the  sentence  a  requirement  that  the  "§  ^^**-  Multiple  sentences  of  imprisonment  "A  person  who  has  been  sentenced  to  pro- 
defendant  be  placed  on  a  term  of  supervised  •(a)  Imposition  of  Concurrent  or  Con-  bation  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
release  after  imprisonment.  secutive  Terms.— If  multiple  terms  of  im-  chapter  B  of  chapter  227,  or  placed  on  pro- 

•■(b)  Authorized  Terms  of  Supervised  Re-  prisonment  are  imposed  on  a  defendant  at  bation  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 

LEASE.— The  authorized  terms  of  supervised  the  same  time,  or  if  a  term  of  imprisonment  403,  or  placed  on  supervised  release  pursu- 

release  are—  is  imposed  on  a  defendant  who  is  already  ant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3583,  shall. 

■(  1 )  for  a  Class  A  or  Class  B  felony,  not  subject  to  an  undischarged  term  of  impris-  during  the  term  imposed,  be  supen'ised  by  a 

more  than  three  years:  onment,  the  terms  may  run  concurrently  or  probation  officer  to  the  degree  warranted 

■■(2)  for  a  Class  C  or  Class  D  felony,  not  consecutively,  except  that  the  terms  may  by  the  conditions  specified  by  the  sentenc- 

more  than  two  years:  and  not  run  consecutively  for  an  attempt  and  ing  court. 

■■(3)  for  a  Class  E  felony,  or  for  a  misde-  for  another  offense  that  was  the  sole  objec-  "§3602.  Appointment  of  probation  ofTicers 

meanor,  not  more  than  one  year,  live  of  the  attempt.  Multiple  terms  of  im-  ..       *„„„,»^„^„.,     »  Ai^t^i^t  „„,„,  „f  ,i,„ 

..,  X  n             -I-    r.    ^                       T  .^^i^^^^^^t  i^^^^^A  o«  thn  ,^o^<>  n^o  —..^  <a)  Appointment.— A  district  court  of  the 

(c)  Factors  To  Be  Considered  IN  Includ-  prisonment  imposed  at  the  same  time  run  ^^„i,^^  o.o.^o  oKoh  ^r^^^i^,  r,„^Mti^A  ,,«, 

INC  A  TERM  OF  SUPERVISED  RELEASE.-The  Concurrently  unless  the  court  ordcrs  or  the  ? "'f.^  ,^tt,  Jt h  „r  t'^t'^o^^^^ 

court,  in  determining  whether  to  include  a  statute  mandates  that  the  terms  are  to  run  '°'^/°h^f,'T^„Tfiop^  w  thPn  fh^,^^^^^ 

term  of  supervised  release,  and,  if  a  term  of  consecutively.  Multiple  terms  of  imprison-  ?1  P'^J'^Tt..  h  rt7i„n  n^ 

supervised  release  is  to  be  included,  in  deter-  ment  imposed  at  different  times  run  con-  f "^  ^^^^^Lj^^,^ '^-^i,'""  °^^ 

mining  the  length  of  the  term  and  the  con-  secutively  unless  the  court  orders  that  the  ^^^  appointment  The  court  may  J^or  cause. 

■•  •■   16  1.11    iciie  11  "j  <."c  i,cji  I  ai.u  1,11c  <.u.i  •„__,,„„,-_,,_„„_.,,_,._,,„  remove   a  probation   officer   appomted   to 

ditions  of  supervised  release,  shall  consider  terms  are  to  run  concurrently,  „„„,„  „,j,v,  „„„„.„„co.,„.,    or,^  \«o„    ir,  ito 

the  factors  set  forth  in  section  3553(a)(1)  "<b)  Factors  To  Be  Considered  in  Impos-  serve  with  compensation    and  may,  m  lU 

(a)(2)(B),  (a)(2)(D),  (a)(4),  (a)(5),  and  (a)(6):  ing  Concurrent  or  Consecutive  Terms.-  ^^f^^^'""'  '!;"°Xtf hnm  n^^^                     *"" 

"(d)  CONDITIONS  OF  SUPERVISED  RELEASE.-  The    court,    in    determining    whether    the  ^7^.  o  ^or^of  Appoi^^^^^^^ 

The  court  shall  order  as  an  explicit  condi-  terms  imposed  are  to  be  ordered  to  run  con-  ^  *°'  «ecord  of  appointment.— ine  oraer 

tion  of  supervised  release,  that  the  defend-  currently  or  consecutively,  shall  consider,  as  °i,„^PP°J"/'?,f"Vn.fr^    ^r^lT^f  xy^TJ^^ 

ant  not  commit  another  Federal    State   or  to  each  offense  for  which  a  term  of  impris-  records  of  the  court,  a  copy  of  the  order 

ant  not  commit  anoiner  i'eaerai.  oiate   or  .     .    .       j_,o_„d    .^p  factors  set  shal   be  delivered  to  the  of f  cer  appointed, 

local  crime  during  the  term  of  supervision,  onment  is  oeing  imposea,  me  lactors  set  r»iV.L.f„,  «» 

The  court  may  order  as  a  further  condition  forth  in  section  3553(a).  and  a  copy  shall  be  sent  to  the  Director  of 

of  supervised   release,   to  the  extent  that  "'c)  Treatment  of  Multiple  Sentence  as  the   Administrative   Office   of   the   United 

such  condition—  *"  Aggregate.— Multiple  terms  of  imprison-  oi^aies  v^oufls. 

••(1)  is  reasonably  related  to  the  factors  ^^^^  ordered  to  run  consecutively  or  con-  ^  ■.'V'l^S^"^^^^,^"^*"^'/!,  ^7nr^>;7HL*nf 

set  forth  in  section  3553  (a)<l),  (a)<2)(B).  currently  shall  be  treated  for  administrative  court  appoint  rnore  throne  pr^^^^^ 

and  (a)(2)(n)-  purposes  as  a  single,  aggregate  term  of  im-  f'cer,  one  may  be  designated  by  the  court  as 

•(2)  nvolves  no  ereater  deorivation  of  lib-  Prisonment.  chief  probation  officer  and  shall  direct  the 

(^)  involves  no  greater  deprivation  01  no-  r-i...i».i„„  „f  «  .-..».  „r  ;.«■,,;.««„«„.  work  of  all  probation  officers  serving  in  the 

erty  than  is  reasonably   necessary   for  the  §  3585.  Calculation  of  a  term  of  imprisonment  judicial  district 

purposes  set  forth  in  section  3553  (a)(2)(B)  '(a)  Commencement  of  Sentence.— A  sen- 

and  (a)(2)(D);  and  tence  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  commences  "^  ^^^^^  •*"''**  »''  Probation  officers 

'•(3)    is    consistent    with    any    pertinent  on  the  date  the  defendant  is  received  In  cus-  "A  probation  officer  shall— 

policy  statements  issued  by  the  Sentencing  tody  awaiting  transportation  to,  or  arrives  "(a)  instruct  a  probationer  or  a  person  on 

Commission  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a);  voluntarily  to  commence  service  of  sentence  supervised  release,  who  is  under  his  supervi- 

any  condition  set  forth  as  a  discretionary  at.  the  official  detention  facility  at  which  sion,  as  to  the  conditions  specified  by  the 

condition  of  probation  in  section  3563  (b)(1)  the  sentence  is  to  be  served,  sentencing  court,  and  provide  him  with  a 

through  (b)(10)  and  (b)(12)  through  (b)(19),  '(b)  Credit  for  Prior  Custody.— A  de-  written  statement  clearly  setting  forth  all 

and  any  other  condition  it  considers  to  be  fendant  shall  be  given  credit  toward  the  such  conditions: 

appropriate.  If  an  alien  defendant  is  subject  service  of  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  any  "(b)  keep  informed,  to  the  degree  required 
to  deportation,  the  court  may  provide,  as  a  time  he  has  spent  in  official  detention  prior  by  the  conditions  specified  by  the  sentenc- 
condition  of  supervised  release,  that  he  be  to  the  date  the  sentence  commences—  ing  court,  as  to  the  conduct  and  condition  of 
deported  and  remain  outside  the  United  ••(!)  as  a  result  of  the  offense  for  which  a  probationer  or  a  person  on  supervised  re- 
States,  and  may  order  that  he  be  delivered  the  sentence  was  imposed:  or  lease,  who  is  under  his  supervision,  and 
to  a  duly  authorized  immigration  official  for  •'(2)  as  a  result  of  any  other  charge  for  report  his  conduct  and  condition  to  the  sen- 
such  deportation.  which  the  defendant  was  arrested  after  the  tencing  court: 
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"(c)  use  all  suitable  methods,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  conditions  specified  by  the 
court,  to  aid  a  probationer  or  a  person  on 
supervised  release  who  is  under  his  supervi- 
sion, and  to  bring  about  improvements  in 
his  conduct  and  condition: 

"(d)  be  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
any  probationer  or  a  person  on  supervised 
release  who  is  linown  to  be  within  the  judi- 
cial district: 

"(e)  keep  a  record  of  his  work,  and  make 
such  reports  to  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  as 
the  Director  may  require: 

"(f)  upon  request  of  the  Attorney  General 
or  his  designee,  supervise  and  furnish  infor- 
mation about  a  person  within  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  General  while  on  work  release, 
furlough,  or  other  authorized  release  from 
his  regular  place  of  confinement,  or  while  in 
prerelease  custody  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3624(c): 

•■(g)  keep  informed  concerning  the  con- 
duct, condition,  and  compliance  with  any 
condition  of  probation,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  or  restitution  of  each  proba- 
tioner under  his  supervision  and  report 
thereon  to  the  court  placing  such  person  on 
probation  and  report  to  the  court  any  fail- 
ure of  probationer  under  his  supervision  to 
pay  a  fine  in  default  within  thirty  days 
after  notification  that  it  is  in  default  so  that 
the  court  may  determine  whether  probation 
should  be  revoked:  and 

•■(h)   perform   any   other  duty   that   the 
court  may  designate. 
"§  36(M.  Transportation  of  a  probationer 

"A  court,  after  imposing  a  sentence  of  pro- 
bation, may  direct  a  United  States  marshal 
to  furnish  the  probationer  with— 

••(a)  transportation  to  the  place  to  which 
he  is  required  to  proceed  as  a  condition  of 
his  probation:  and 

••(b)  money,  not  to  exceed  such  amount  as 
the  Attorney  General  may  prescribe,  for 
subsistence  expenses  while  traveling  to  his 
destination. 

"9  3603.  Transfer  of  jurisdiction  over  a  probation- 
er 

"A  court,  after  imposing  a  sentence,  may 
transfer  jurisdiction  over  a  probationer  or 
person  on  supervised  release  to  the  district 
court  for  any  other  district  to  which  the 
person  is  required  to  proceed  as  a  condition 
of  his  probation  or  release,  or  is  permitted 
to  proceed,  with  the  concurrence  of  such 
court.  A  later  transfer  of  jurisdiction  may 
be  made  in  the  same  manner.  A  court  to 
which  jurisdiction  is  transferred  under  this 
section  is  authorized  to  exercise  all  powers 
over  the  probationer  or  releasee  that  are 
permitted  by  this  subchapter  or  subchapter 
B  or  D  of  chapter  227. 
"§  3606.  Arrest  and  return  of  a  probationer 

■If  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
a  probationer  or  a  person  on  supervised  re- 
lease has  violated  a  condition  of  his  proba- 
tion or  release,  he  may  be  arrested,  and. 
upon  arrest,  shall  be  taken  without  unneces- 
sary delay  before  the  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  him.  A  probation  officer  may 
make  such  an  arrest  wherever  the  proba- 
tioner or  releasee  is  found,  and  may  make 
the  arrest  without  a  warrant.  The  court 
having  supervision  of  the  probationer  or  re- 
leasee, or.  if  there  is  no  such  court,  the 
court  last  having  supervision  of  the  proba- 
tioner or  releasee,  may  issue  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  a  probationer  or  releasee  for 
violation  of  a  condition  of  release,  and  a 
probation  officer  or  United  States  marshal 
may  execute  the  warrant  in  the  district  in 
which  the  warrant  was  issued  or  In  any  dis- 


trict in  which  the  probationer  or  releasee  is 
found. 

"S3607.  Special  probation  and  expunxement  pro- 
cedures for  druK  possessors 
•■(a)  Pre-Judgment  Probation.— If  a 
person  found  guilty  of  an  offense  described 
in  section  404  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  844)- 

■'(1)  has  not.  prior  to  the  commission  of 
such  offense,  been  convicted  of  violating  a 
Federal  or  State  law  relating  to  controlled 
substances:  and 

■•(2)  has  not  previously  been  the  subject  of 
a  disposition  under  this  subsection; 
the  court  may.  with  the  consent  of  such 
person,  place  him  on  probation  for  a  term  of 
not  more  thain  one  year  without  entering  a 
judgment  of  conviction.  At  any  time  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  probation,  if 
the  person  has  not  violated  a  condition  of 
his  probation,  the  court  may,  without  enter- 
ing a  judgment  of  conviction,  dismiss  the 
proceedings  against  the  person  and  dis- 
charge him  from  probation.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  probation,  if  the  person 
has  not  violated  a  condition  of  his  proba- 
tion, the  court  shall,  without  entering  a 
judgment  of  conviction,  dismiss  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  person  and  discharge  him 
from  probation.  If  the  person  violates  a  con- 
dition of  his  probation,  the  court  shall  pro- 
ceed in  atxordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3565. 

••(b)  Record  or  Disposition.— A  nonpublic 
record  of  a  disposition  under  subsection  (a). 
or  a  conviction  that  is  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
pungement order  under  subsection  (c),  shall 
be  retained  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  use  by  the  courts 
in  determining  in  any  subsequent  proceed- 
ing whether  a  person  qualifies  for  the  dispo- 
sition provided  in  sutwection  (a)  or  the  ex- 
pungement provided  in  subsection  (c).  A  dis- 
position under  subsection  (a),  or  a  convic- 
tion that  is  the  subject  of  an  expungement 
order  under  subsection  (c).  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  conviction  for  the  purpose  of  a  dis- 
qualification or  a  disability  imposed  by  law 
upon  conviction  of  a  crime,  or  for  any  other 
purpose. 

'•(c)  Expungement  of  Record  of  Disposi- 
tion.—If  the  case  against  a  person  found 
guilty  of  an  offense  under  section  404  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  844)  is 
the  subject  of  a  disposition  under  subsection 
(a),  and  the  person  was  less  than  twenty-one 
years  old  at  the  time  of  the  offense,  the 
court  shall  enter  an  expungement  order 
upon  the  application  of  such  person.  The 
expungement  order  shall  direct  that  there 
be  expunged  from  all  official  records,  except 
the  nonpublic  records  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  all  references  to  his  arrest  for  the 
offense,  the  institution  of  criminal  proceed- 
ings against  him,  and  the  results  thereof. 
The  effect  of  the  order  shall  be  to  restore 
such  person,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
law,  to  the  status  he  occupied  before  such 
arrest  or  institution  of  criminal  proceedings. 
A  person  concerning  whom  such  an  order 
has  been  entered  shall  not  be  held  thereaf- 
ter under  any  provision  of  law  to  be  guilty 
of  perjury,  false  swearing,  or  making  a  false 
statement  by  reason  of  his  failure  to  recite 
or  acknowledge  such  arrests  or  institution 
of  criminal  proceedings,  or  the  results  there- 
of, in  response  to  an  inquiry  made  of  him 
for  any  purpose. 

■SUBCHAPTER  B— PINES 
•Sec. 

•3611.  Payment  of  a  fine. 
••3612.  Collection  of  an  unpaid  fine. 


•'3613.  Civil  remedies  for  satisfaction  of  an 

unpaid  fine. 
•3614.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a 

fine. 
••3615.  Criminal  default. 

•SUBCHAPTER  B-PINES 
"8  361 1.  Payment  of  a  Tine 

••A  person  who  has  been  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter C  of  chapter  227  shall  pay  the  fine 
immediately,  or  by  the  time  and  method 
specified  by  the  sentencing  court,  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court.  The  clerk  shall  forward 
the  payment  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 
"9  3612.  Collection  of  an  unpaid  Tine 

••(a)  Disposition  of  Payment.— The  clerk 
shall  forward  each  fine  payment  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  shall  notify  the 
Attorney  General  of  its  receipt  within  10 
working  days. 

•(b)  Certification  of  Imposition.— If  a 
fine  exceeding  $100  is  imposed,  modified,  or 
remitted,  the  sentencing  court  shall  incor- 
porate in  the  order  imposing,  remitting,  or 
modifying  such  fine,  and  promptly  certify  to 
the  Attorney  General— 
■•(1)  the  name  of  the  person  fined; 
••(2)  his  current  address: 
••(3)  the  docket  numl>er  of  the  case: 
••(4)  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed: 
•■(5)  any  installment  schedule: 
•■(6)  the  nature  of  any  modification  or  re- 
mission of  the  fine  or  installment  schedule: 
and 

■■(7)  the  amount  of  the  fine  that  is  due 
and  unpaid. 

•■(c)  Responsibility  for  Collection.— The 
Attorney  General  shall  be  responsible  for 
collection  of  an  unpaid  fine  concerning 
which  a  certification  has  been  issued  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a).  An  order  of  restitu- 
tion, pursuant  to  section  3556,  does  not 
create  any  right  of  action  against  the 
United  States  by  the  person  to  whom  resti- 
tution is  ordered  to  be  paid. 

••(d)  Notification  of  Delinquency.— 
Within  ten  working  days  after  a  fine  is  de- 
termined to  be  delinquent  as  provided  in 
section  3572(i).  the  Attorney  General  shall 
notify  the  person  whose  fine  is  delinquent, 
by  certified  mail,  to  inform  him  that  the 
fine  is  delinquent. 

••(e)  Notification  of  Default.— Within 
ten  working  days  after  a  fine  is  determined 
to  be  in  default  as  provided  in  section  3572 
(j),  the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  the 
person  defaulting,  by  certified  mail,  to 
inform  him  that  the  fine  is  in  default  and 
the  entire  unpaid  balance,  including  interest 
and  penalties,  is  due  within  thirty  days. 

••(f)  Interest.  Monetary  Penalties  for 
Delinquency,  and  Default.— Upon  a  deter- 
mination of  willful  nonpayment,  the  court 
may  impose  the  following  interest  and  mon- 
etary penalties: 

■•(1)  Interest— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  interest  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  centum  per  month,  or  12  per 
centum  per  year,  shall  be  charged,  begin- 
ning the  thirty-first  day  after  sentencing  on 
the  first  day  of  each  month  during  which 
any  fine  balance  remains  unpaid,  including 
sums  to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  installment 
schedule. 

■■(2)  Monetary  penalties  for  delinquent 
FINES.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  a  penalty  sum  equal  to  10  per 
centum  shall  be  charged  for  any  portion  of 
a  criminal  fine  which  has  become  delirt- 
quent.  The  Attorney  General  may  waive  all 
or  part  of  the  penalty  for  good  cause. 
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"§3613.   Civil    remedies   for   satisfaction   of  an 
unpaid  fine 

■'(a)  Lien.— A  fine  imposed  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  C  of  chapter 
227  is  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
upon  all  property  belonging  to  the  person 
fined.  The  lien  arises  at  the  time  of  the 
entrv  of  the  judgment  and  continues  until 
the  liability  is  satisfied,  remitted,  or  set 
aside,  or  until  it  becomes  unenforceable  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b).  On 
application  of  the  person  fined,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall— 

••(1)  issue  a  certificate  of  release,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  6325  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  of  any  lien  imposed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  upon  his  acceptance  of  a  bond 
described  in  section  6325(a)(2)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code:  or 

■•(2)  issue  a  certificate  of  discharge,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  6325  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  of  any  part  of  the  person's  prop- 
erty subject  to  a  lien  imposed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  upon  his  determination  that 
the  fair  market  value  of  that  part  of  such 
property  remaining  subject  to  and  available 
to  satisfy  the  lien  is  at  least  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  fine. 

■•(b)  Expiration  of  Lien.— A  lien  becomes 
unenforceable  and  liability  to  pay  a  fine  ex- 
pires— 

"(1)  twenty  years  after  the  entry  of  the 
judgment:  or 

"(2)  upon  the  death  of  the  individual 
fined. 

The  period  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  may 
be  extended,  prior  to  its  expiration,  by  a 
written  agreement  between  the  person  fined 
and  the  Attorney  General.  The  running  of 
the  period  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  is  sus- 
pended during  any  interval  for  which  the 
running  of  the  period  of  limitations  for  col- 
lection of  a  tax  would  be  suspended  pursu- 
ant to  section  6503(b).  6503(c),  6503(f), 
6503(i),  or  7508(a)(l)(I)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6503(b), 
6503(c),  6503(f),  6503(i),  pr  7508(a)(l)(I)),  or 
section  513  of  the  Act  of  October  17,  1940. 
54  Stat.  1190. 

•'(c)  Application  of  Other  Lien  Provi- 
sions.—The  provisions  of  sections  6323. 
6331.  6332.  6334  through  6336.  6337(a),  6338 
through  6343.  6901.  7402.  7403.  7424 
through  7426.  7505(a),  7506,  7701,  and  7805 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26 
U.S.C.  6323,  6331,  6332,  6334  through  6336. 
6337(a),  6338  through  6343,  6901,  7402,  7403, 
7424  through  7426,  7505(a),  7506.  7701,  and 
7805)  and  of  section  513  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 17,  1940,  54  Stat.  1190.  apply  to  a  fine 
and  to  the  lien  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  as 
if  the  liability  of  the  person  fined  were  for 
an  internal  revenue  tax  assessment,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  application  of  such 
statutes  is  modified  by  regulations  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  accord  with  differ- 
ences in  the  nature  of  the  liabilities.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  references  In 
the  preceding  sections  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  'the  Secretary'  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  'the  Attorney  General,' 
and  references  in  those  sections  to  'tax' 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  "fine." 

"(d)  Effect  of  Notice  of  Lien.— A  notice 
of  the  lien  Imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  considered  a  notice  of  lien  for  taxes  pay- 
able to  the  United  States  for  the  purposes 
of  any  State  or  local  law  providing  for  the 
filing  of  a  notice  of  a  tax  lien.  The  registra- 
tion, recording,  docketing,  or  indexing,  in 
accordance  with  28  U.S.C.  1962,  of  the  judg- 
ment under  which  a  fine  is  imposed  shall  be 
considered  for  all  purposes  as  the  filing  pre- 
scribed by  section  6323(f)(1)(A)  of  the  Inter- 


nal   Revenue    Code    of    1954    (26    U.S.C. 
6323(f)(1)(A))  and  by  subsection  (c). 

"(e)  Alternative  Enforcement.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
a  judgment  imposing  a  fine  may  be  enforced 
by  execution  against  the  property  of  the 
person  fined  in  like  manner  as  judgements  in 
civil  cases,  but  in  no  event  shall  liability  for 
payment  of  a  fine  extend  beyond  the  period 
specified  in  subsection  (b). 

"(f)  Discharge  of  Debts  Inapplicable.— 
No  discharge  of  debts  pursuant  to  a  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding  shall  render  a  lien  under 
this  section  unenforceable  or  discharge  li- 
ability to  pay  a  fine. 
"§3614.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a  fine 

"(a)  Resentencing.- Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b).  if  a  defendant  know- 
ingly fails  to  pay  a  delinquent  fine  the  court 
may  resentence  the  defendant  to  any  sen- 
tence which  might  originally  have  been  im- 
posed. 

"(b)  Imprisonment.— The  defendant  may 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
under  subsection  (a)  only  if  the  court  deter- 
mines that— 

•■(1)  the  defendant  willfully  refused  to  pay 
the  delinquent  fine  or  had  failed  to  make 
sufficient  bona  fide  efforts  to  pay  the  fine; 
or 

•'(2)  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  offense 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  person,  alter- 
natives to  imprisonment  are  not  adequate  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  punishment  and  de- 
terrence. 
"§  3615.  Criminal  default 

••Whoever,  having  been  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine,  willfully  fails  to  pay  the  fine,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  fine  or  $10,000, 
whichever  is  greater,  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

•SUBCHAPTER  C-IMPRISONMENT 
•Sec. 

•'3621.  Imprisonment  of  a  convicted  person. 
••3622.  Temporary  release  of  a  prisoner. 
••3623.  Transfer  of  a  prisoner  to  state  au- 
thority. 
•'3624.  Release  of  a  prisoner. 
•'3625.  Inapplicability  of  the  Administrative 
I*rocedure  Act. 
•SUBCHAPTER  C-IMPRISONMENT 
"§  3621.  Imprisonment  of  a  convicted  person 

'•(a)  Commitment  to  Custody  of  Bureau 
OF  Prisons.— A  person  who  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  imprisonment  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter 
227  shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  until  the  expiration  of 
the  term  imposed,  or  until  earlier  released 
for  satisfactory  behavior  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3624. 

••(b)  Place  of  Imprisonment.— The  Bureau 
of  Prisons  shall  designate  the  place  of  the 
prisoner's  Imprisonment.  The  Bureau  may 
designate  any  available  penal  or  correction- 
al facility  that  meets  minimum  standards  of 
health  and  habitability  established  by  the 
Bureau,  whether  maintained  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  otherwise  and  whether 
within  or  without  the  judicial  district  In 
which  the  person  was  convicted,  that  the 
Bureau  determines  to  be  appropriate  and 
suitable,  considering— 

"(1)  the  resources  of  the  facility  contem- 
plated: 

"(2)  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
offense; 

"(3)  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the 
prisoner; 

"(4)  any  statement  by  the  court  that  Im- 
posed the  sentence— 


■■(A)  concerning  the  purposes  for  which 
the  sentence  to  imprisonment  was  deter- 
mined to  be  warranted:  or 

■'(B)  recommending  a  type  of  penal  or  cor- 
rectional facility  as  appropriate:  and 

■■(5)  any  pertinent  policy  statement  issued 
by  the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to 
section  994(a)(2)  of  title  28. 
The  Bureau  may  at  any  time,  having  regard 
for  the  same  matters,  direct  the  transfer  of 
a  prisoner  from  one  penal  or  correctional  fa- 
cility to  another. 

••(c)  Delivery  of  Order  of  Commitment.— 
When  a  prisoner,  pursuant  to  a  court  order, 
is  place(j  in  the  custody  of  a  person  in 
charge  of  a  penal  or  correctional  facility,  a 
copy  of  the  order  shall  be  delivered  to  such 
person  as  evidence  of  this  authority  to  hold 
the  prisoner,  and  the  original  order,  with 
the  return  endorsed  thereon,  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  court  that  issued  it. 

••(d)  Delivery  of  Prisoner  for  Court  Ap- 
pearances.—The  United  States  Marshal 
shall,  without  charge,  bring  a  prisoner  into 
court  or  return  him  to  a  prison  facility  on 
order  of  a  court  of  the  United  States  or  on 
written  request  of  an  attorney  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"§  3622.  Temporary  release  of  a  prisoner 

•The  Bureau  of  Prisons  may  release  a 
prisoner  from  the  place  of  his  imprisonment 
for  a  limited  period  if  such  release  appears 
to  be  consistent  with  the  purpose  for  which 
the  sentence  was  imposed  and  any  pertinent 
policy  statement  issued  by  the  Sentencing 
Commission  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a)(2). 
if  such  release  otherwise  appears  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest  and  if  there 
is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  prison- 
er will  honor  the  trust  to  be  imposed  in  him, 
by  authorizing  him,  under  prescribed  condi- 
tions, to— 

••(a)  visit  a  designated  place  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  and  then  return 
to  the  same  or  another  facility,  for  the  pur- 
pose of— 

'■(1)  visiting  a  relative  who  is  dying: 

••(2)  attending  a  funeral  of  a  relative; 

••(3)  obtaining  medical  treatment  not  oth- 
erwise available: 

••(4)  contacting  a  prospective  employer; 

•'(5)  establishing  or  reestablishing  family 
or  community  ties;  or 

••(6)  engaging  in  any  other  significant  ac- 
tivity consistent  with  the  public  interest: 

"(b)  participate  in  a  training  or  education- 
al program  in  the  community  while  continu- 
ing in  official  detention  at  the  prison  facili- 
ty; or 

"(c)  work  at  paid  employment  in  the  com- 
munity while  continuing  in  official  deten- 
tion at  the  penal  or  correctional  facility  if— 

"(1)  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  will  not  be  less  than  those 
paid  or  provided  for  work  of  a  similar 
nature  in  the  community;  and 

"(2)  the  prisoner  agrees  to  pay  to  the 
Bureau  such  costs  incident  to  official  deten- 
tion as  the  Bureau  finds  appropriate  and 
reasonable  under  all  the  circumstances, 
such  costs  to  be  collected  by  the  Bureau  and 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  appropriation  available  for  such  costs  at 
the  time  such  collections  are  made. 

"§  3623.  Transfer  of  a  prisoner  to  state  authority 
"The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
shall  order  that  a  prisoner  who  has  been 
charged  in  an  indictment  or  Information 
with,  or  convicted  of,  a  State  felony,  be 
transferred  to  an  official  detention  facility 
within  such  State  prior  to  his  release  from  a 
Federal  prison  facility  if— 
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"(1)  the  transfer  has  been  requested  by  United  States,  or  to  such  other  place  within  government  agency  to  engage  in  or  super- 

the  Governor  or  other  executive  authority  the  United  States  as  may  be  authorized  by  vise  the  prevention,  detection,  invesfgation. 

ofthiTsute  the  Director.  or  prosecution  of  an  offense.  :  and 

"(2)  the  State  has  presented  to  the  Direc-  '(e)  Supekvision  After  Release.-A  pris-  (5)  adding  the  following  caption  and  sec- 
tor a  certified  copy  of  the  indictment,  infor-  oner  whose  sentence  includes  a  term  of  su-  tional  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  new 
mation  or  judgment  of  conviction:  and  pervised  release  after  imprisonment  shall  be  chapter  232: 

••(3)  the  Director  finds  that  the  transfer  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  the  su-  "CHAPTER  232— MISCELLANEOUS 

would  be  in  the  public  interest.  pervision  of  a  probation  officer  who  shall,  SENTENCING  PROVISIONS 

If  more  than  one  request  is  presented  with  during    the    term    '"'P"^^' /"Pf^^jff  .^^^  -Sec. 

respect  to  a  prisoner,  the  Director  shall  de-  person  released  to  the  degree  warranted  by  ..jgg^  ^^  ^^  information  for  sentencing, 

termine  which  request  should  receive  pref-  the  conditions  specified  by  the  sentencing  ..gggj  conviction  records, 

erence.  The  expenses  of  such  transfer  shall  court.  The  term  of  supervised  release  com_  ..gggg  ^^^^^  ^^  restitution, 

be  borne  by  the  State  requesting  the  trans-  mences  on  the  day  the  person  is  reieasea  ..jgg^    Procedure  for  issuing  order  of  resti- 

fg,.  from  imprisonment.  The  term  runs  concur-  tution 

••§3624  R.le«.  of  a  prisoner  rently  with  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  term  pjrearms     possessed     by    convicted 

9  J6^4.  KcicBM  oi  a  prisoner  of  probation  or  supervised  release  or  parole  •"""'•             fpinn.: 

(a)  Date  or  Release.-A  prisoner  shall  be  ^^^  another  offense  to  which  the  person  is  .                       r^nn^v^ 

released  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  on  the  ^^^^  ^^  becomes  subject  during  the  term  .3666.  °"°^„^°"^^y^„,-,-.  property  defini- 

date  of  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  impris-  ^^  supervised  release,  except  that  it  does  not  3667.  Liquors  and  related  property,  deiini 

onment.  less  any  time  credited  toward  the  rinrinir  anv  oeriod  in  which  the  person  „        iions.           ....          ,   ,     ,    . 

service  of  his  sentence  as  provided  in  subsec-  C^^^^^ed  otherfhl^  durTng  l^ited  in-  '3668.   Remission  o-  -i  igation  o     for^e.  - 

tion  (b).  If  the  date  for  a  prisoner  s  release  ^^  ^  ^  condition  of  probation  or  super-  "^^  Tndini  tr1a[ 

ry^Tt^hfpr''o^fc^ornrnTtll^p^\sr  [rfoT':TedrTar;tra^rimT^^o  ••3669.Conve^rceTaryfnr.tor. 

'^'■(b',  CR^i?!  Trw^ARo'sERVicE  OE  SENTENCE  -^^^"/^'j'  SSu  e^Tot    to  'exceeV  t^o  '--■ 

roR    SATisKACTORV    Behav.or.-A    prUoner  "^.'^"eTcSt  n  s^^iai  c^rcunLtances  to  pay  3671.  Vessels  carrying  explosives  and  steer- 

who  is  serving  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  *"'^       , .^     imnosed  for  the  offense  com-  *^^  passengers. 

more  than  one  year,  other  than  a  term  of  !^[,  *7hvT.!rh  n^soner  "ae".  Duties  of  Director  of  Administrative 

imprisonment  for  the  duration  of  his  life,  fitted  by  sucn  prisoner.  ^j^.^^    ^^    ^^^    United    States 

shall  receive  credit  toward  the  service  of  his  •§  3625.  Inapplicability  of  the  .Administrative  Pro-  Courts. 

sentence,  beyond  the  time  served,  of  thirty-  cedure  .4ct  ■3673.    Definitions    for    sentencing    provi- 

six  days  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  his  term  "The  provisions  of  sections  554  and  555  sions.". 

of  imprisonment,  beginning  after  the  first  and  701  through  706  of  title  5.  United  States  ^^^  r^^^  chapter  analysis  of  Part  11  of  title 

year  of  the  term,  unless  the  Bureau  of  Pris-  Code,  do  not  apply  to  the  making  of  any  de-  jg  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 

ons  determines  that,  during  that  year,  he  termination,  decision,  or  order  under  this  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  items  relating  to  chapters  227, 

has  not  satisfactorily  complied  with  such  in-  subchapter.":  229    and  231.  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

stitutional  disciplinary  regulations  as  have  o)  in  section  3663  (formerly  section  3579):  the  following" 

been  approved  by  the  Attorney  General  and  (A)  by  amending  subsection  (g)  to  read  as 

issued  to  the  prisoner.  If  the  Bureau  deter-  follows:                                                                      " .  „  J*""""* •»*-> 

mines  that,  during  that  year,  the  prisoner  ■  (g,  if  such  defendant  is  placed  on  proba      "229.  Post-Sentence  Administration fwil 

has  not  satisfactorily  complied  with  such  in-  tjon  or  sentenced  to  a  term  of  supervised  re-     "231.  R«P«'>*<> •- •• 

stitutional  regulations,  he  shall  receive  no  i^ase   under   this   title,  any   restitution   or-  "232-    Miscellaneous    Sentencing    Krovi- 

such  credit  toward  service  of  his  sentence  or  dered  under  this  section  shall  be  a  condition        *'""* ■'"'''  • 

shall    receive    such    lesser    credit    as    the  ^f  g^ch  probation  or  supervised  release.  The  Sec.    203.    (a)    Chapter    235    of    title    18. 

Bureau  determines  to  be  appropriate.  The  court  may  revoke  probation,  or  modify  the  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 

Bureau's     determination     shall     be     made  i^rm  or  conditions  of  a  term  of  supervised  the  following  new  section  at  the  end  there- 

within  fifteen  days  after  the  end  of  each  release,  or  hold  a  defendant   in  contempt  of: 

year  of  the  sentence.  Such  credit   toward  pursuant  to  section  3583(e)  if  the  defendant  -93742  Review  of  a  sentence 

service  of  sentence  vests  at  the  time  that  it  f^^g  ^^  comply  with  such  order.  In  deter-  ..       appeal  by  a  Defendant  -A  defendant 

is  received.  Credit  that  has  vested  niay  no  ^^^      whether  to  revoke  probation,  modify  ^a,   file  a  notice  of  apperi  inihe  d^slr^t 

later  be  withdrawn,  and  credit  that  has  not  ^^^  ^^rm  or  conditions  of  supervised  release.  ^*  ^t  for  rev?eTof  an  otherwise  finarsen 

been    earned    may    not    later    be    granted.  ^^  ^old  a  defendant  serving  a  term  of  super-  ^°"'^  if  the  sentence-    °'''"*"''  ""*'  ' 

Credit  for  the  last  year  or  portion  of  a  year  :      .   rpipa=P  in  rnntpmot    the  court  shall  i^nce  11  me  scnitntc 

of  thP  iPrm  of  imDrisonment  shall  be  oro-  ^>sea   release  in  conternpi    ine  court  snau  -(D  was  imposed  in  violation  of  law: 

of  trie  term  01  imprisonment  snau  oe  pro  consider      the      defendants      employment  ..,,,           imoosed  a.s  a  result  of  an  incor- 

rated  and  credited  within  the  last  six  weeks  .,„,,,,    pornini?  abilitv    financial  resources  ^  imposed  as  a  result  01  an  mcor 

of  the  sentence.  fhe  willSL  of  th^defendant's  failure  to  ^^<^'  application  of  the  sentencing  guidelines 

••(c)   Pre-release  Custody -The  Bureau  the  willfulness  of  the  oeienaant  s  laiiure  to  jgsued  by  the  Sentencing  Commission  pursu- 

(c)  tT«E  KELEASE  CUSTODY.     1  He  Du^eau  ^           ^^^^^  special  circumstanccs  „_,  ,„ooTTor  004,0) 

of  Prisons  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  fhat  mav  have  a  bearinc  on  the  defendants  ant  to  28  U.b.C.  994(a).                      ,         v,    ,, 

assure  that  a  prisoner  serving  a  term  of  im-  'hflif?to  nav  •  and                        defendant  .,,3,  ^.^  ^^^^os^^  for  an  offense  for  which 

prisonment  spends  a  reasonable  part,  not  to  ,B,bvi^enciinK  subsection  (h)  to  read  as  *  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 

exceed  six  months,  of  the  last  ten  percent  of  '^' ^^  amending  subsection  (h)  to  read  as  ^^^  sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 

the  term  fn  be  served  under  conditions  that  '"'"f^s.            ^         ,          ..   ..                  u  U.S.C.  994(a)(  I),  and  the  sentence  is  greater 

ine  term  10  oe  servea  unaer  loiiuiuoiis  inai  ..^j^^  ^^  order  of  restitution  may  be  en-  ,.  „„ 

will  afford  the  Pnsoner  a  reasonable  oppor-  ^  ^    ^^^  United  States  in  the  manner  ^^.^.'V:  ,.„  „_.e_ce  specified  in  the  applica- 

tunity  to  adjust  to  and  prepare  for  his  re^  provided  in  sections  3812  and  3813  or  in  the  hleeuideUne  to  the  extent   t hit  the  s^- 

entry    into    the    community.    The    United  ^         manner  as  a  iudmnent  in  a  civil  action  °'^  guideline  to  the  extent   that  tne  sen 

States  Probation  Svstem  shall  to  the  extent  same  manner  as  a  judgment  in  a  ciui  action,  nc  udes  a  greater  fine  or  term  of  im- 

aiaies  tT^ooaiion  oysiem  snail   10  ine  exicni  and  by  the  victim  named  in  the  order  to  re-  „HQnnmpnt    nr   term   of   siinervised   release 

practicable,  offer  assistance   to  a  prisoner  .      '       ,p,,itiition  in  the  same  manner  as  P^'sonment   or   term   01   supervisee   release 

durinu  such  ore-release  custody  ^^    ^         restitut  on  in  tne  same  manner  as  ^^^  ^^^^  maximum  established  in  the  guide- 

•(d)  A^OTM^NTO^L^H^G    Funds    AND  a  judgment  ma  civil  action.  ;  line,  or  includes  a  more  limiting  condition  of 

m)  ALLOTMENT  OF  V.LOTHIWU.   rupiD!,.  Anu  ,^,    adding    the    following    new    section    at  ^^-hation    or   «imprvi<:prf    release    under  sec- 

Transportation  — Upon    the    release    of    a  ,h„  „„rf  of  ,.hor,.or  •>•»•>  probation  or  superMsea  release  unaer  sec 

prisoner  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  im  ^^^  ^^o  01  cmLpier  ai.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ,^,,6,  or  ib)(ll)  than  the  maxi- 

prisonment  the  Bureau  of  PrUons  shall  fur-  ""  3«73.  Dennitions  for  sentencing  provisions  ^um  established  in  the  guideline:  and 

nish  him  with-  "As  used  in  chapters  227  and  229-  (B)  the  sentence  specified  in  a  plea  agree- 

"(1)  suitable  clothinr.  •(a)   found  guilty'  includes  acceptance  by  ment.   if  any.   under  Rule    11   (e)(1)(B)  or 

■•(2)  an  amount  of  money,  not  more  than  a  court  of  a  plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  conten-  (e)(1)(C)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 

$500.  determined  by  the  Director  to  be  con-  dere:  Procedure:  or 

sistent  with  the  needs  of  the  offender  and  (b)    commission  of  an  offense'  includes  ■(4)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 

the  public  interest,  unless  the  Director  de-  the   attempted   commission   of   an   offense,  no  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 

termines  that  the  financial  position  of  the  the  consummation  of  an  offense,  and  any  the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 

offender  is  such  that  no  sum  should  be  fur-  immediate  flight  after  the  commission  of  an  U.S.C.  994(a)(1)  and  is  greater  than  the  sen- 

nished;  and  offense;  and  tence  specified  in  a  plea  agreement,  if  any. 

••(3)  transportation  to  the  place  of  his  con-  (c)     law    enforcement    officer'    means   a  under  Rule  11  (e)(1)(B)  or  (e)(1)(C)  of  the 

viction.  to  his  bona  fide  residence  within  the  public  servant  authorized  by  law  or  by  a  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 
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■•(b)  Appeal  by  the  Government.— The 
Government  may  file  a  notice  of  appeal  in 
the  district  court  for  review  of  an  otherwise 
final  sentence  if  the  sentence— 

•'(1)  was  imposed  in  violation  of  law; 

"(2)  was  imposed  as  a  result  of  an  incor- 
rect application  of  the  sentencing  guidelines 
issued  by  the  Sentencing  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  28  U.S.C.  994(a); 

••(3)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
a  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1).  and  the  sentence  is  less 
than— 

•'(A)  the  sentence  specified  in  the  applica- 
ble guideline  to  the  extent  that  the  sen- 
tence includes  a  lesser  fine  or  term  of  im- 
prisonment or  term  of  supervised  release 
than  the  maximum  established  in  the  guide- 
line, or  includes  a  more  limiting  condition  of 
probation  or  supervised  release  under  sec- 
tion 3563  (b)(6)  or  (b)(ll)  than  the  maxi- 
mum established  in  the  guideline;  and 

"(B)  the  sentence  specified  in  a  plea  agree- 
ment, if  any.  under  Rule  11  (e)(1)(B)  or 
(e)(1)(C)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure:  or 

'•(4)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
no  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1)  and  is  less  than  the  sen- 
tence specified  in  a  plea  agreement,  if  any. 
under  Rule  11  (e)(1)(B)  or  (e)(1)(C)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure; 
and  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Solicitor 
General  personally  approves  the  filing  of 
the  notice  of  appeal. 

"(c)  Record  on  Review.— If  a  notice  of 
appeal  is  filed  in  the  district  court  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  or  (b).  the  clerk  shall  certi- 
fy to  the  court  of  appeals— 

••(1)  that  portion  of  the  record  in  the  case 
that  is  designated  as  pertinent  by  either  of 
the  parties; 

••(2)  the  presentence  report;  and 

•'(3)  the  information  submitted  during  the 
sentencing  proceeding. 

••(d)  CoNsiDERATio".— Upon  review  of  the 
record,  the  court  of  appeals  shall  determine 
whether  the  sentence— 

"(1)  was  imposed  in  violation  of  law; 

'•(2)  was  imposed  as  a  result  of  an  incor- 
rect application  of  the  sentencing  guide- 
lines; or 

••(3)  is  outside  the  range  of  the  applicable 
sentencing  guideline,  and  is  unreasonable, 
having  regard  for— 

••(A>  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  impos- 
ing a  sentence,  as  set  forth  in  chapter  227  of 
this  title;  and 

"(B)  the  reasons  for  the  imposition  of  the 
particular  sentence,  as  stated  by  the  district 
court  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3553(c). 

The  court  of  appeals  shall  give  due  regard 
to  the  opportunity  of  the  district  court  to 
judge  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses,  and 
shall  accept  the  findings  of  fact  of  the  dis- 
trict court  unless  they  are  clearly  erroneous. 

"(e)  Decision  and  Disposition.— If  the 
court  of  appeals  determines  that  the  sen- 
tence— 

••(1)  was  imposed  in  violation  of  law  or  im- 
posed as  a  result  of  an  incorrect  application 
of  the  sentencing  guidelines,  it  shall— 

"(A)  remand  the  case  for  further  sentenc- 
ing proceedings;  or 

•'(B)  correct  the  sentence; 

"(2)  is  outside  the  range  of  the  applicable 
sentencing  guideline  and  is  unreasonable,  it 
shall  state  specific  reasons  for  its  conclu- 
sions and— 

"(A)  if  it  determines  that  the  sentence  is 
too   high   and   the  appeal   has  been   filed 


under  subsection  (a),  it  shall  set  aside  the 
sentence  and— 

"(i)  remand  the  case  for  imposition  of  a 
lesser  sentence: 

"(ii)  remand  the  case  for  further  sentenc- 
ing proceedings;  or 

"(iii)  impose  a  lesser  sentence; 

•'(B)  if  it  determines  that  the  sentence  is 
too  low  and  the  appeal  has  been  filed  under 
subsection  (b).  it  shall  set  aside  the  sentence 
and— 

"(i)  remand  the  case  for  imposition  of  a 
greater  sentence: 

"(ii)  remand  the  case  for  further  sentenc- 
ing proceedings:  or 

"(iii)  impose  a  greater  sentence;  or 

"(3)  was  not  imposed  in  violation  of  law  or 
imposed  as  a  result  of  an  incorrect  applica- 
tion of  the  sentencing  guidelines,  and  is  not 
unreasonable,  it  shall  affirm  the  sentence.". 

(b)  The  sectional  analysis  of  chapter  235 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  item  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  3741: 
"3742.  Review  of  a  sentence.". 

Sec.  204.  Chapter  403  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  5037  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  inserting  the  following  new  subsections 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"(a)  If  the  court  finds  a  juvenile  to  be  a 
juvenile  delinquent,  the  court  shall  hold  a 
disposition  hearing  concerning  the  appropri- 
ate disposition  no  later  than  twenty  court 
days  after  the  juvenile  delinquency  hearing 
unless  the  court  has  ordered  further  study 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e).  After  the  dispo- 
sition hearing,  and  after  considering  any 
pertinent  policy  statements  promulgated  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994.  the  court  may  suspend  the  find- 
ings of  juvenile  delinquency,  enter  an  order 
of  restitution  pursuant  to  section  3556. 
place  him  on  probation,  or  commit  him  to 
official  detention.  With  respect  to  release  or 
detention  pending  an  appeal  or  a  petition 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari  after  disposition,  the 
court  shall  proceed  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  207. 

"(b)  The  term  for  which  probation  may  be 
ordered  for  a  juvenile  found  to  be  a  juvenile 
delinquent  may  not  extend— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  juvenile  who  is  less 
than  eighteen  years  old,  beyond  the  lesser 
of- 

"(A)  the  date  when  the  juvenile  becomes 
twenty-one  years  old:  or 

"(B)  the  maximum  term  that  would  be  au- 
thorized by  section  3561(b)  if  the  juvenile 
had  been  tried  and  convicted  as  an  adult;  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  juvenile  who  is  be- 
tween eighteen  and  twenty-one  years  old, 
beyond  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  three  years:  or 

"(B)  the  maximum  term  that  would  be  au- 
thorized by  section  3561(b)  if  the  juvenile 
had  been  tried  and  convicted  as  an  adult. 
The  provisions  dealing  with  probation  set 
forth  in  sections  3563.  3564.  and  3565  are  ap- 
plicable to  an  order  placing  a  juvenile  on 
probation. 

"(c)  The  term  for  which  official  detention 
may  be  ordered  for  a  juvenile  found  to  be  a 
juvenile  delinquent  may  not  extend- 
ed) in  the  case  of  a  juvenile  who  is  less 
than  eighteen  years  old,  beyond  the  lesser 
of- 

"(A)  the  date  when  the  juvenile  becomes 
twenty-one  years  old;  or 

"(B)  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
that  would  be  authorized  by  section  3S81(b) 


if  the  juvenile  had  been  tried  and  convicted 
as  an  adult:  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  juvenile  who  is  be- 
tween eighteen  and  twenty-one  years  old— 

"(A)  who  if  convicted  as  an  adult  would  be 
convicted  of  a  Class  A.  B.  or  C  felony, 
beyond  five  years;  or 

"(B)  in  any  other  case  beyond  the  lesser 
of- 

"(i)  three  years;  or 

"(ii)  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
that  would  be  authorized  by  section  3581(b) 
if  the  juvenile  had  been  tried  and  convicted 
as  an  adult.". 

(b)  Section  5041  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  5042  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "parole  or"  each  place  it 
appears  in  the  caption  and  text;  and 

(2)  striking  out  "parolee  or". 

(d)  The  sectional  analysis  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
5041  and  5042  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

•5041.  Repealed. 

•'5042.  Revocation  of  Probation.". 

Sec.  205.  The  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  are  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Rule  32  is  amended— 

(1)  by  deleting  subdivision  (a)(1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  Imposition  of  Sentence.— Sentence 
shall  be  imposed  without  unnecessary  delay, 
but  the  court  may.  upon  a  motion  that  is 
jointly  filed  by  the  defendant  and  by  the  at- 
torney for  the  Government  and  that  asserts 
a  factor  important  to  the  sentencing  deter- 
mination is  not  capable  of  being  resolved  at 
that  time,  postpone  the  imposition  of  sen- 
tence for  a  reasonable  time  until  the  factor 
is  capable  of  being  resolved.  Prior  to  the 
sentencing  hearing,  the  court  shall  provide 
the  counsel  for  the  defendant  and  the  attor- 
ney for  the  Government  with  notice  of  the 
probation  officer's  determination,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subdivision  (c)(2)(B),  of 
the  sentencing  classifications  and  sentenc- 
ing guideline  range  believed  to  be  applicable 
to  the  case.  At  the  sentencing  hearing,  the 
court  shall  afford  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant and  the  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment an  opportunity  to  comment  upon  the 
probation  officer's  determination  and  on 
other  matters  relating  to  the  appropriate 
sentence.  Before  imposing  sentence,  the 
court  shall  also— 

■•(A)  determine  that  the  defendant  and  his 
counsel  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
and  discuss  the  presentence  investigation 
report  made  available  pursuant  to  subdivi- 
sion (c)(3)(A)  or  summary  thereof  made 
available  pursuant  to  subdivision  (c)(3)(B): 

"(B)  afford  counsel  for  the  defendant  an 
opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
fendant; and 

"(C)  address  the  defendant  personally  and 
ask  him  if  he  wishes  to  make  a  statement  in 
his  own  behalf  and  to  present  any  informa- 
tion in  mitigation  of  the  sentence. 
The  attorney  for  the  Government  shall 
have  an  equivalent  opportunity  to  speak  to 
the  court.  Upon  a  motion  that  is  jointly 
filed  by  the  defendant  and  by  the  attorney 
for  the  Government,  the  court  may  hear  in 
camera  such  a  statement  by  the  defendant, 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  or  the  attorney 
for  the  Government."; 

(2)  in  subdivision  (a)(2).  by  adding  ",  in- 
cluding any  right  to  appeal  the  sentence." 
after  "right  to  appeal"  in  the  first  sentence; 

(3)  in  subdivision  (a)(2),  by  adding  ", 
except  that  the  court  shall  advise  the  de- 
fendant of  any  right  to  appeal  his  sentence" 
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after  "nolo  contendere"  in  the  second  sen 
tence; 

(4)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
division (cH  1 )  to  read  as  follows: 

■A  probation  officer  shall  make  a  presen- 
tence investigation  and  report  to  the  court 
before  the  imposition  of  sentence  unless  the 
court  finds  that  there  is  in  the  record  infor 
mation  sufficient  to  finable  the  meaningful 
exercise  of  sentencing  authority  pursuant  to 
18  use.  3553.  and  the  court  explains  this 
finding  on  the  record.": 

i5)  by  amending  subdivision  (cM2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

(2)  REPORT.-The  report  of  the  presen 
tence  investigation  shall  contain— 

••(A)  information  about  the  history  and 
characteristics  of  the  defendant,  including 
his  prior  criminal  record,  if  any.  his  finan- 
cial condition,  and  any  circumstances  affect- 
ing his  behavior  that  may  be  helpful  in  im- 
posing sentence  or  in  the  correctional  treat- 
ment of  the  defendant; 

••(B)  the  classification  of  the  offense  and 
of  the  defendant  under  the  categories  estab- 
lished bv  the  Sentencing  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  section  994(a)  of  title  28.  that  the 
probation  officer  believes  to  be  applicable  to 
the  defendant  s  case;  the  kinds  of  sentence 
and  the  sentencing  range  suggested  for  such 
a  category  of  offense  committed  by  such  a 
category  of  defendant  as  set  forth  in  the 
guidelines  issued  by  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a)(1);  and 
an  explanation  by  the  probation  officer  of 
any  factors  that  may  indicate  that  a  sen- 
tence of  a  different  kind  or  of  a  different 
length  than  one  within  the  applicable  guide- 
line would  be  more  appropriate  under  all 
the  circumstances; 

••(C>  any  pertinent  policy  statement  issued 
by  the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to 
28  U.S.C.  994(a)<2): 

••(D)  verified  information  stated  in  a  non- 
argumentative  style  containing  an  assess- 
ment of  the  financial,  social,  psychological, 
and  medical  impact  upon,  and  cost  to,  any 
individual  against  whom  the  offense  has 
been  committed; 

••(E)  unless  the  court  orders  otherwise,  in- 
formation concerning  the  nature  and  extent 
of  nonprison  programs  and  resources  avail- 
able for  the  defendant;  and 

••(F)  such  other  information  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  court."; 

(6)  in  subdivision  (c)(3)<A),  by  deleting 
•exclusive  of   any   recommendations   as   to 

sentence"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •.  in- 
cluding the  information  required  by  subdivi- 
sion (c)(2)  but  not  including  any  final  rec- 
ommendation as  to  sentence."; 

(7)  in  subdKision  (cK3)(D).  delete  'or  the 
Parole  Commission"; 

(8)  in  subdivision  (c)(3)(F).  delete  'or  the 
Parole  Commission  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C. 
45  4205(c).  4252.  5010(e).  or  5037(c)"  and 
substitute    pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  i  3552(b)"; 

(9)  by  deleting  ■imposition  of  sentence  is 
suspended,  or  disposition  is  had  under  18 
U.S.C.  i  4205(c)."  in  sulxlivision  (d). 

(b)  Rule  35  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Rule  35.  CoiTtction  of  S«nt«nce 

•■(a)  Correction  of  a  Sentencb  on 
Remand.— The  court  shall  correct  a  sentence 
that  is  determined  on  appeal  under  18 
U.S.C.  3742  to  have  been  imposed  in  viola- 
tion of  law,  to  have  been  imposed  as  a  result 
of  an  incorrect  application  of  the  sentencing 
guidelines,  or  to  be  unreasonable,  upon 
remand  of  the  case  to  the  court— 

"(1)  for  imposition  of  a  sentence  in  accord 
with  the  findings  of  the  court  of  appeals;  or 

"(2)  for  furHrer  sentencing  proceedings  if. 
after   such    proceedings,    the   court   deter- 


mines that  the  original  sentence  was  incor- 
rect. 

•(b)  Correction  or  Sentence  roR  Changed 
Circumstances.— The  court,  on  motion  of 
the  government,  may  within  one  year  after 
the  imposition  of  a  sentence,  lower  a  sen- 
tence to  reflect  a  defendant's  subsequent, 
substantial  assistance  in  the  investigation  or 
prosecution  of  another  person  who  has  com- 
mitted an  offense,  to  the  extent  that  such 
assistance  is  a  factor  in  applicable  guidelines 
or  policy  statements  issued  by  the  Sentenc- 
ing Commission  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
994(a).". 

(c)  Rule  38  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  th-  caption  to  read: 
•Stay  of  Execution'  and  deleting  (a)  Stay 
of  Execution."; 

(2)  by  deleting  subdivisions  (b)  and  (c); 

(3)  by  redesignating  subdivisions  (a)(1) 
through  (a)(4)  as  subdivisions  (a)  through 
(d).  respectively; 

(4)  in  subdivision  (a),  by  adding  from  the 
conviction  or  sentence"  after  "is  taken"; 

(5)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subdivision  (b). 
by  adding  from  the  conviction  or  sentence" 
after  'is  taken"; 

(6)  by  amending  subdivision  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

•(d)  Probation.— A  sentence  of  probation 
may  be  stayed  if  an  appeal  from  the  convic- 
tion or  sentence  is  taken.  If  the  sentence  is 
stayed,  the  court  shall  fix  the  terms  of  the 
stay.";  and 

(7)  by  adding  new  subdivisions  (e)  and  (f) 
as  follows: 

(e)  Criminal  Forfeiture.  Notice  to  Vic- 
tims. AND  Restitution.— A  sanction  imposed 
as  part  of  the  sentence  pursuant  to  18 
U.S.C.  3554.  3555.  or  3556  may.  if  an  appeal 
of  the  conviction  or  sentence  is  taken,  be 
stayed  by  the  district  court  or  by  the  court 
of  appeals  upon  such  terms  as  the  court 
finds  appropriate.  The  court  may  issue  such 
orders  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  sanction  upon 
disposition  of  the  appeal,  including  the  en- 
tering of  a  restraining  order  or  an  injunc- 
tion or  requiring  a  deposit  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  the  monetary  amount  involved  into 
the  registry  of  the  district  court  or  execu- 
tion of  a  performance  bond. 

"(f)  Disabilities.— A  civil  or  employment 
disability  arising  under  a  Federal  sUtute  by 
reason  of  the  defendant's  conviction  or  sen- 
tence, may.  if  an  appeal  is  taken,  be  stayed 
by  the  district  court  or  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals upon  such  terms  as  the  court  finds  ap- 
propriate. The  court  may  enter  a  restrain- 
ing order  or  an  injunction,  or  take  any  other 
action  that  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
protect  the  interest  represented  by  the  dis- 
ability pending  disposition  of  the  appeal.". 

(d)  Rule  40  is  amended  by  deleting  "3653  " 
in  subdivision  (d)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "3605". 

(e)  Rule  54  is  amended  by  amending  the 
definition  of  "Petty  offense"  in  subdivision 
(c)  to  read  as  follows:  "  Petty  offense' 
means  a  class  B  or  C  misdemeanor  or  an  in- 
fraction.". 

(f)  Rule  6(e)<3)(C)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  subdivision: 

"(iv)  when  permitted  by  a  court  at  the  re- 
quest of  an  attorney  for  the  government, 
upon  a  showing  that  such  matters  may  dis- 
close a  violation  of  state  criminal  law.  to  an 
appropriate  official  of  a  state  or  subdivision 
of  a  state  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  such 
law.". 

(g)  The  Table  of  Rules  that  precedes  Rule 
1  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  item  relating  to  Rule  35  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 


"35.  Correction  of  Sentence, 
"(a)    Correction    of    a    sentence    on 

remand. 
"";b)    Correction    of    a    sentence    for 
changed  circumstances." 
(2)  The  item  relating  to  Rule  38  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

38.  Stay  of  Execution, 
(a)  Death, 
"(b)  Imprisonment, 
"(c)  Pine, 
"(d)  Probation. 
"(e)   Criminal    forfeiture,   notice 

to  victims,  and  restitution. 
"(f )  Disabilities."'. 
Sec  206.  (a)  The  Rules  of  Procedure  for 
the  Trial  of  Misdemeanors  Before  United 
States  Magistrates  are  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  rule  at  the  end  thereof: 

-Rule  9.  Dennition 

"As  used  in  these  rules,  petty  offense' 
means  a  Class  B  or  C  misdemeanor  or  an  in- 
fraction."'. 

(b)  The  Table  of  Rules  that  precedes  Rule 
1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

■9.  Definition"'. 

Sec  207.  (a)  Title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  chapter  after  chapter  57: 
CHAPTER  .W— I  NITEn  ST.\TE.S  SENTENCINC 
COMMISSION 

Sec. 

"991.  United  States  Sentencing  Commission; 

establishment  and  purposes. 
"992.  Terms  of  office;  compensation. 
•  993.  Powers  and  duties  of  Chairman. 
•994.  Duties  of  the  Commission. 
•995.  Powers  of  the  Commission. 
•'996.  Director  and  staff. 
"997.  Annual  report. 
"998.  Definitions. 

••§991.  I'nited  States  SentencinK  CommiMion:  es- 
tablishment and  purposes 
"(a)  There  is  established  as  an  Independ- 
ent commission  In  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
United  States  a  United  States  Sentencing 
Commission  which  shall  consist  of  seven 
voting  members  and  one  nonvoting  member. 
The  President,  after  consultation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  judges,  prosecuting  attor- 
neys, defense  attorneys,  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials, senior  citizens,  victims  of  crime,  and 
others  interested  in  the  criminal  justice 
process,  shall  appoint  the  voting  members 
of  the  Commission,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as  the  Chairman. 
At  least  two  of  the  members  shall  be  Feder- 
al judges  In  regular  active  service  selected 
after  considering  a  list  of  six  judges  recom- 
mended to  the  President  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States.  Not  more 
than  four  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party.  The  Attorney  General,  or  his  desig- 
nee, shall  be  an  ex  officio,  nonvoting 
member  of  the  Commission.  The  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  from  the  Commission  by 
the  President  only  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  In  office  or  for  other  good 
cause  shown. 

"(b)  The  purposes  of  the  United  States 
Sentencing  Commission  are  to— 

"(1)  esUblish  sentencing  policies  and  prac- 
tices for  the  Federal  criminal  justice  system 
that— 
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"(A)  assure  the  meeting  of  the  purposes  of 
sentencing  as  set  forth  In  section  3S53(a)(2) 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code; 

""(B)  provide  certainty  and  fairness  In 
meeting  the  purposes  of  sentencing,  avoid- 
ing unwarranted  sentencing  disparities 
among  defendants  with  similar  records  who 
have  been  found  guilty  of  similar  criminal 
conduct  while  maintaining  sufficient  flexi- 
bility to  permit  individualized  sentences 
when  warranted  by  mitigating  or  aggravat- 
ing factors  not  taken  into  account  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  general  sentencing  practices; 
and 

""(C)  reflect,  to  the  extent  practicable,  ad- 
vancement in  knowledge  of  human  behavior 
as  it  relates  to  the  criminal  justice  process; 
and 

'"(2)  develop  means  of  measuring  the 
degree  to  which  the  sentencing,  penal,  and 
correctional  practices  are  effective  In  meet- 
ing the  purposes  of  sentencing  as  set  forth 
in  section  3553(a)(2)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 
"S  992.  Terms  of  ofTice:  compensation 

"(a)  The  voting  members  of  the  United 
States  Sentencing  Commission  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  six-year  terms,  except  that  the 
initial  terms  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  staggered  so  that— 

"(1)  two  members,  including  the  chair- 
man, serve  terms  of  six  years; 

"■(2)  three  members  serve  terms  of  four 
years:  and 

""(3)  two  members  serve  terms  of  two 
years. 

""(b)  No  voting  member  may  serve  more 
than  two  full  terms.  A  voting  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  that  occurs  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appoint- 
ed only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

""(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  hold  a  full-time  position  and  shall  be 
compensated  during  the  term  of  office  at 
the  annual  rate  at  which  judges  of  the 
United  States  courts  of  appeals  are  compen- 
sated. The  voting  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, other  than  the  Chairman,  shall  hold 
full-time  positions  until  the  end  of  the  first 
six  years  after  the  sentencing  guidelines  go 
into  effect  pursuant  to  section 
225(a)(l)(B)(ii)  of  the  Sentencing  Reform 
Act  of  1983,  and  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  annual  rate  at  which  judges  of  the 
United  States  courts  of  appeals  are  compen- 
sated. Thereafter,  the  voting  members  of 
the  Commission,  other  than  the  Chairman, 
shall  hold  part-time  positions  and  shall  be 
paid  at  the  daily  rate  at  which  judges  of  the 
United  States  courts  of  appeals  are  compien- 
sated.  A  Federal  judge  may  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  without  resign- 
ing his  appointment  as  a  Federal  judge. 
"§  993.  Powers  and  duties  of  Chairman 

""The  Chairman  shall— 

•"(a)  call  and  preside  at  meetings  of  the 
Commission,  which  shall  be  held  for  at  least 
two  weeks  in  each  quarter  after  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  hold  part-time  posi- 
tions; and 

"(b)  direct— 

••(1)  the  preparation  of  requests  for  appro- 
priations for  the  Commission;  and 

""(2)  the  use  of  funds  made  available  to  the 
Commission. 
"§  994.  Duties  of  the  Commission 

"•(a)  The  Commission,  by  affirmative  vote 
of  at  least  four  members  of  the  Commission, 
and  pursuant  to  its  rules  and  regulations 
and  consistent  with  all  pertinent  provisions 
of  this  title  and  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  promulgate  and  distribute  to  all  courts 


of  the  United  States  and  to  the  United 
States  Probation  System— 

"•(1)  guidelines,  as  described  In  this  sec- 
tion, for  use  of  a  sentencing  court  in  deter- 
mining the  sentence  to  be  Imposed  in  a 
criminal  case.  Including— 

"■(A)  a  determination  whether  to  Impose  a 
sentence  to  probation,  a  fine,  or  a  term  of 
Imprisonment; 

"'(B)  a  determination  as  to  the  appropriate 
amount  of  a  fine  or  the  appropriate  length 
of  a  term  of  probation  or  a  term  of  Impris- 
onment; 

"(C)  a  determination  whether  a  sentence 
to  a  term  of  imprisonment  should  include  a 
requirement  that  the  defendant  be  placed 
on  a  term  of  supervised  release  after  impris- 
onment, and.  if  so,  the  appropriate  length  of 
such  a  term;  and 

"(D)  a  determination  whether  multiple 
sentences  to  terms  of  imprisonment  should 
be  ordered  to  run  concurrently  or  consecu- 
tively: 

"(2)  general  policy  statements  regarding 
application  of  the  guidelines  or  any  other 
aspect  of  sentencing  or  sentence  Implemen- 
tation that  in  the  view  of  the  Commission 
would  further  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3553(a)(2)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  including  the  appropriate  use  of— 

""(A)  the  sanctions  set  forth  In  sections 
3554.  3555.  and  3556  of  title  18; 

■"(B)  the  conditions  of  probation  and  su- 
pervised release  set  forth  in  sections  3563(b) 
and  3583(d)  of  title  18; 

"(C)  the  sentence  modification  provisions 
set  forth  In  sections  3563(c).  3573.  and 
3582(c)  of  title  18: 

"•(D)  the  authority  granted  under  rule 
11(e)(2)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  to  accept  or  reject  a  plea  agree- 
ment entered  Into  pursuant  to  rule  11(e)(1): 
and 

'"(E)  the  temporary  release  provisions  set 
forth  in  section  3622  of  title  18.  and  the  pre- 
release custody  provisions  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3624(c)  of  title  18:  and 

"(3)  guidelines  or  general  policy  state- 
ments regarding  the  appropriate  use  of  the 
probation  revocation  provisions  set  forth  In 
section  3565  of  title  18.  and  the  provisions 
for  modification  of  the  term  or  conditions  of 
probation  or  supervised  release  set  forth  in 
sections  3563(c),  3564(d),  and  3583(e)  of  title 
18. 

""(b)  The  Commission,  in  the  guidelines 
promulgated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1), 
shall,  for  each  category  of  offense  involving 
each  category  of  defendant,  establish  a  sen- 
tencing range  that  is  consistent  with  all  per- 
tinent provisions  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code.  If  a  sentence  specified  by  the  guide- 
lines includes  a  term  of  imprisonment,  the 
maximum  of  the  range  established  for  such 
a  term  shall  not  exceed  the  minimum  of 
that  range  by  more  than  25  per  centum. 

"(c)  The  Commission,  In  establishing  cate- 
gories of  offenses  for  use  in  the  guidelines 
and  policy  statements  governing  the  imposi- 
tion of  sentences  of  probation,  a  fine,  or  im- 
prisonment, governing  the  imposition  of 
other  authorized  sanctions,  governing  the 
size  of  a  fine  or  the  length  of  a  term  of  pro- 
bation, imprisonment,  or  supervised  release, 
and  governing  the  conditions  of  probation, 
supervised  release,  or  Imprisonment,  shall 
consider  whether  the  following  matters, 
among  others,  have  any  relevance  to  the 
nature,  extent,  place  of  service,  or  other  in- 
cidents of  an  appropriate  sentence,  and 
shall  take  them  into  account  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  do  have  relevance— 

"•(1)  the  grade  of  the  offense: 


"(2)  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
offense  was  committed  which  mitigate  or 
aggravate  the  seriousness  of  the  offense; 

■■(3)  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  harm 
caused  by  the  offense,  including  whether  It 
Involved  property,  irreplaceable  propierty.  a 
person,  a  number  of  persons,  or  a  breach  of 
public  trust; 

■■(4)  the  community  view  of  the  gravity  of 
the  offense; 

■•(5)  the  public  concern  generated  by  the 
offense: 

"■(6)  the  deterrent  effect  a  particular  sen- 
tence may  have  on  the  commission  of  the 
offense  by  others:  and 

"(7)  the  current  incidence  of  the  offense 
in  the  community  and  in  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

"(d)  The  Commission  in  establishing  cate- 
gories of  defendants  for  use  in  the  guide- 
lines and  policy  statements  governing  the 
imposition  of  sentences  of  probation,  a  fine, 
or  Imprisonment,  governing  the  imposition 
of  other  authorized  sanctions,  governing  the 
size  of  a  fine  or  the  length  of  a  term  of  pro- 
bation, imprisonment,  or  supervised  release, 
and  governing  the  conditions  of  probation, 
supervised  release,  or  imprisonment,  shall 
consider  whether  the  following  matters, 
among  others,  with  respect  to  a  defendant, 
have  any  relevance  to  the  nature,  extent, 
place  of  service,  or  other  Incidents  of  an  ap- 
propriate sentence,  and  shall  take  them  into 
account  only  to  the  extent  that  they  do 
have  relevance— 

"(1)  age: 

"(2)  education: 

"(3)  vocational  skills: 

"(4)  mental  and  emotional  condition  to 
the  extent  that  such  condition  mitigates  the 
defendant's  culpability  or  to  the  extent  that 
such  condition  is  otherwise  plainly  relevant: 

"(5)  physical  condition.  Including  drug  de- 
pendence: 

"(6)  previous  employment  record: 

"(7)  family  ties  and  responsibilities: 

"(8)  community  ties; 

"(9)  role  In  the  offense: 

"(10)  criminal  history:  and 

"(11)  degree  of  dependence  upon  criminal 
activity  for  a  livelihood. 
The  Commission  shall  assure  that  the 
guidelines  and  policy  statements  are  entire- 
ly neutral  as  to  the  race,  sex.  national 
origin,  creed,  and  socioeconomic  status  of 
offenders. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  assure  that  the 
guidelines  and  policy  statements,  in  recom- 
mending a  term  of  imprisonment  or  length 
of  a  term  of  imprisonment,  reflect  the  gen- 
eral Inappropriateness  of  considering  the 
education,  vocational  skills,  employment 
record,  family  ties  and  responsibilities,  and 
community  ties  of  the  defendant. 

"(f)  The  Commission,  in  promulgating 
guidelines  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1), 
shall  promote  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 991(b)(1),  with  particular  attention  to 
the  requirements  of  subsection  991(b)(1)(B) 
for  providing  certainty  and  fairness  in  sen- 
tencing and  reducing  unwarranted  sentence 
disparities. 

■■(g)  The  Commission.  In  promulgating 
guidelines  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1)  to 
meet  the  purposes  of  sentencing  as  set  forth 
in  section  3553(a)(2)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  shall  take  into  account  the 
nature  and  capacity  of  the  penal,  correc- 
tional, and  other  facilities  and  services  avail- 
able, and  shall  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning any  change  or  expansion  in  the 
nature  or  capacity  of  such  facilities  and 
services  that  might  become  necessary  as  a 
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result  of  the  guidelines  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

••(h)  The  Commission  shall  assure  that 
the  guidelines  will  specify  a  sentence  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment  at  or  near  the  maxi- 
mum term  authorized  by  section  3581(b)  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  for  categories 
of  defendants  in  which  the  defendant  is 
eighteen  years  old  or  older  and— 

••(1)  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  that 
is— 

••(A)  a  crime  of  violence;  or 

•(B)  an  offense  described  in  section  401  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
841).  sections  1002(a).  1005.  and  1009  of  the 
Controlled  SutJStances  Import  and  Export 
Act  (21  use.  952(a).  955.  and  959).  and  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  September  15.  1980  (21 
use.  955a):  and 

(2)  has  previously  been  convicted  of  two 
or  more  prior  felonies,  each  of  which  is— 

••(A)  a  crime  of  violence:  or 

••(B)  an  offense  described  in  section  401  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
841).  sections  1002(a).  1005.  and  1009  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Import  and  Export 
Act  (21  use.  952(a).  955.  and  959).  and  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  September  15.  1980  (21 
U.S.C.  955a). 

"(i)  The  Commission  shall  assure  that  the 
guidelines  will  specify  a  sentence  to  a  sub- 
stantial term  of  imprisonment  for  categories 
of  defendants  in  which  the  defendant— 

•(1)  has  a  history  of  two  or  more  prior 
Federal.  State,  or  local  felony  convictions 
for  offenses  committed  on  different  occa- 
sions: 

(2)  committed  the  offense  as  part  of  a 
pattern  of  criminal  conduct  from  which  he 
derived  a  substantial  portion  of  his  income: 

(3)  committed  the  offense  in  furtherance 
of  a  conspiracy  with  three  or  more  persons 
engaging  in  a  pattern  of  racketeering  activi- 
ty in  which  the  defendant  participated  in  a 
managerial  or  supervisory  capacity: 

(4)  committed  a  crime  of  violence  that 
constitutes  a  felony  while  on  release  pend- 
ing trial,  sentence,  or  appeal  from  a  Federal. 
State,  or  local  felony  for  which  he  was  ulti- 
mately convicted:  or 

(5)  committed  a  felony  that  is  set  forth 
in  section  401  or  1010  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  841  and  960).  and  that  in- 
volved trafficking  in  a  substantial  quantity 
of  a  controlled  sulistance. 

••(j)  The  Commission  shall  insure  that  the 
guidelines  reflect  the  general  appropriate- 
ness of  imposing  a  sentence  other  than  im- 
prisonment in  cases  in  which  the  defendant 
is  a  first  offender  who  has  not  been  convict- 
ed of  a  crime  of  violence  or  an  otherwise  se- 
rious offense,  and  the  general  appropriate- 
ness of  imposing  a  term  of  imprisonment  on 
a  person  convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence 
that  results  in  serious  Ixxlily  injury. 

(k)  The  Commission  shall  insure  that  the 
guidelines  reflect  the  inappropriateness  of 
imposing  a  sentence  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  the 
defendant  or  providing  the  defendant  with 
needed  educational  or  vocational  training, 
medical  care,  or  other  correctional  treat- 
ment. 

••(1)  The  Commission  shall  insure  that  the 
guidelines  promulgated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  reflect— 

••(1)  the  appropriateness  of  imposing  an 
incremental  penalty  for  each  offense  in  a 
case  in  which  a  defendant  is  convicted  of— 

•■(A)  multiple  offenses  committed  in  the 
same  course  of  conduct  that  result  in  the 
exercise  of  ancillary  jurisdiction  over  one  or 
more  of  the  offenses;  and 


■•(B)  multiple  offenses  committed  at  dif- 
ferent times,  including  those  cases  in  which 
the  subsequent  offense  is  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 3146  (penalty  for  failure  to  appear)  or 
is  committed  while  the  person  is  released 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3147 
(penalty  for  an  offense  committed  while  on 
release)  of  title  18:  and 

••(2)  the  general  inappropriateness  of  im- 
posing consecutive  terms  of  imprisonment 
for  an  offense  of  conspiring  to  commit  an 
offense  or  soliciting  commission  of  an  of- 
fense and  for  an  offense  that  was  the  sole 
object  of  the  conspiracy  or  solicitation. 

(m)  The  Commission  shall  insure  that 
the  guidelines  reflect  the  fact  that,  in  many 
cases,  current  sentences  do  not  accurately 
reflect  the  seriousness  of  the  offense.  This 
will  require  that,  as  a  starting  point  in  its 
development  of  the  initial  seU  of  guidelines 
for  particular  categories  of  cases,  the  Com- 
mission ascertain  the  average  sentences  im- 
posed in  such  categories  of  cases  prior  to 
the  creation  of  the  Commission,  and  in 
cases  involving  sentences  to  terms  of  impris- 
onment, the  length  of  such  terms  actually 
served.  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound 
by  such  average  sentences,  and  shall  inde- 
pendently develop  a  sentencing  range  that 
is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  sentenc- 
ing described  in  section  3553(a)(2)  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code. 

••(n)  The  Commission  periodically  shall 
review  and  revise,  in  consideration  of  com- 
menU  and  data  coming  to  its  attention,  the 
guidelines  promulgated  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  In  fulfilling  its  duties 
and  in  exercising  its  powers,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  consult  with  authorities  on,  and 
individual  and  institutional  representatives 
of.  various  aspects  of  the  Federal  criminal 
justice  system.  The  United  States  Probation 
System,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  the  Crimi- 
nal Division  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  a  representative  of  the 
Federal  Public  Defenders  shall  submit  to 
the  Commission  any  observations,  com- 
ments, or  questions  pertinent  to  the  work  of 
the  Commission  whenever  they  believe  such 
communication  would  be  useful,  and  shall, 
at  least  annually,  submit  to  the  Commission 
a  written  report  commenting  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Commission!,  guidelines,  sug- 
gesting changes  in  the  guidelines  that 
appear  to  be  warranted,  and  otherwise  as- 
sessing the  Commission's  work. 

•  (o)  The  Commission,  at  or  after  the  be- 
ginning of  a  regular  session  of  Congress  but 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  May,  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  any  amendments  of 
the  guidelines  promulgated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)(1),  and  a  report  of  the  reasons 
therefor,  and  the  amended  guidelines  shall 
take  effect  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  Commission  reports  them,  except 
to  the  extent  the  effective  date  is  enlarged 
or  the  guidelines  are  disapproved  or  modi- 
fied by  Act  of  Congress. 

(p)  The  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  shall  submit  to  Congress  an  analysis 
and  recommendations  concerning  maximum 
utilization  of  resources  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  Federal  prison  population.  Such 
report  shall  be  based  upon  consideration  of 
a  variety  of  alternatives,  including— 
■•(  1 )  modernization  of  existing  facilities: 
••(2)  inmate  classification  and  periodic 
review  of  such  classification  for  use  in  plac- 
ing inmates  in  the  least  restrictive  facility 
necessary  to  ensure  adequate  security:  and 

••(3)  use  of  existing  Federal  facilities,  such 
as  those  currently  within  military  jurisdic- 
tion. 


••(q)  The  Commission,  within  three  years 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Sentencing 
Reform  Act  of  1983,  and  thereafter  when- 
ever it  finds  it  advisable,  shall  recommend 
to  the  Congress  that  it  raise  or  lower  the 
grades,  or  otherwise  modify  the  maximum 
penalties,  of  those  offenses  for  which  such 
an  adjustment  appears  appropriate. 

••(r)  The  Commission  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration to  any  petition  filed  by  a  defend- 
ant requesting  modification  of  the  guide- 
lines utilized  in  the  sentencing  of  such  de- 
fendant, on  the  basis  of  changed  circum- 
stances unrelated  to  the  defendant,  includ- 
ing changes  in— 

■•(  1 )  the  community  view  of  the  gravity  of 
the  offense: 

■•(2)  the  public  concern  generated  by  the 
offense;  and 

(3)  the  deterrent  effect  particular  sen- 
tences may  have  on  the  commission  of  the 
offense  by  others. 

Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the 
filing  of  such  petition  the  Commission  shall 
provide  written  notice  to  the  defendant 
whether  or  not  it  has  approved  the  petition. 
If  the  petition  is  disapproved  the  written 
notice  shall  contain  the  reasons  for  such 
disapproval.  The  Commission  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  at  least  annually  an  analy- 
sis of  such  written  notices. 

•■(s)  The  Commission,  in  promulgating 
general  policy  statements  regarding  the  sen- 
tencing modification  provisions  in  section 
3582(c)(1)(A)  of  title  18,  shall  describe  what 
should  be  considered  extraordinary  and 
compelling  reasons  for  sentence  reduction, 
including  the  criteria  to  be  applied  and  a  list 
of  specific  examples.  Rehabilitation  of  the 
defendant  alone  shall  not  be  considered  an 
extraordinary  and  compelling  reason. 

•■(t)  If  the  Commission  reduces  the  term 
of  imprisonment  recommended  in  the  guide- 
lines applicable  to  a  particular  offense  or 
category  of  offenses,  it  shall  specify  by  what 
amount  the  sentences  of  prisoners  serving 
terms  of  imprisonment  that  are  outside  the 
applicable  guideline  ranges  for  the  offense 
may  be  reduced. 

••(u)  The  Commission  shall  ensure  that 
the  general  policy  statements  promulgated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2)  include  a 
policy  limiting  consecutive  terms  of  impris- 
onment for  an  offense  involving  a  violation 
of  a  general  prohibition  and  for  an  offense 
involving  a  violation  of  a  specific  prohibi- 
tion encompassed  within  the  general  prohi- 
bition. 

•■(v)  The  appropriate  judge  or  officer  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  in  connection 
with  each  sentence  imposed  a  written  report 
of  the  sentence,  the  offense  for  which  it  is 
imposed,  the  age.  race.  f>nd  .sex  of  the  of- 
fender, information  regprding  factors  made 
relevant  by  the  guidelines,  and  such  other 
information  as  the  Commission  finds  appro- 
priate. The  Commission  shall  submit  to 
Congress  at  least  armually  an  analysis  of 
these  reports  and  any  recommendations  for 
legislation  that  the  Commission  concludes  is 
warranted  by  that  analysis. 

••(w)  The  provisions  of  section  553  of  Mtle 
5.  relating  to  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  public  hearing  procedure,  shall 
apply  to  the  promulgation  of  guidelines  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 
"9  99.5.  Powers  of  the  Commission 

■•(a)  The  Commission,  by  vote  of  a  majori- 
ty of  the  members  present  and  voting,  shall 
have  the  power  to— 

••(1)  establish  general  policies  and  promul- 
gate  such   rules   and   regulations    for   the 


Commission  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter; 

"(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  salary  and  duties 
of  the  Staff  Director  of  the  Sentencing 
Commission,  who  shall  serve  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Commission  and  who  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
highest  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for 
grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  pay  rates 
(5  U.S.C.  5332): 

•■(3)  deny,  revise,  or  ratify  any  request  for 
regular,  supplemental,  or  deficiency  appro- 
priations prior  to  any  submission  of  such  re- 
quest to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  by  the  Chairman; 

"(4)  procure  for  the  Commission  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  services  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  authorized  by  section  3109(b)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code: 

"(5)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  information,  and 
facilities  of  other  Federal.  State,  local,  and 
private  agencies  and  instrumentalities  with 
or  without  reimbursement  therefor; 

••{6)  without  regard  to  31  U.S.C.  3324, 
enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  and  other 
transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  functions  of  the  Commission, 
with  any  public  agency,  or  with  any  person, 
firm,  association,  corporation,  educational 
institution,  or  non-profit  organization: 

••(7)  accept  and  employ,  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  services,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  1342.  however, 
individuals  providing  such  services  shall  not 
be  considered  Federal  employees  except  for 
purposes  of  chapter  81  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  job-incurred 
disability  and  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  tort  claims: 

••(8)  request  such  information,  data,  and 
reports  from  any  Federal  agency  or  judicial 
officer  as  the  Commission  may  from  time  to 
time  require  and  as  may  be  produced  con- 
sistent with  other  law; 

••(9)  monitor  the  performance  of  proba- 
tion officers  with  regard  to  sentencing  rec- 
ommendations, including  application  of  the 
Sentencing  Commission  guidelines  and 
policy  statements; 

••(10)  issue  instructions  to  probation  offi- 
cers concerning  the  application  of  Commis- 
sion guidelines  and  policy  statements: 

••(11)  arrange  with  the  head  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  for  the  performance  by  such 
agency  of  any  function  of  the  Commission, 
with  or  without  reimbursement: 

"(12)  establish  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  within  the  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of— 

■•(A)  servii;g  as  a  clearinghouse  and  infor- 
mation center  for  the  collection,  prepara- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  information  on 
Federal  sentencing  practices;  and 

•■(B)  assisting  and  serving  in  a  consulting 
capacity  to  Federal  courts,  departments, 
and  agencies  in  the  development,  mainte- 
nance, and  coordination  of  sound  sentencing 
practices; 

••(13)  collect  systematically  the  data  ob- 
tained from  studies,  research,  and  the  em- 
pirical experience  of  public  and  private 
agencies  concerning  the  sentencing  process; 

"(14)  publish  data  concerning  the  sentenc- 
ing process: 

••(15)  collect  systematically  and  dissemi- 
nate information  concerning  sentences  actu- 
ally imposed,  and  the  relationship  of  such 
sentences  to  the  factors  set  forth  in  section 
3553(a)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code; 

"(16)  collect  systematically  and  dissemi- 
nate information  regarding  effectiveness  of 
sentences  imposed; 


••(17)  devise  and  conduct,  in  various  geo- 
graphical locations,  seminars  and  workshops 
providing  continuing  studies  for  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  sentencing  field: 

■•(18)  devise  and  conduct  periodic  training 
programs  of  instruction  in  sentencing  tech- 
niques for  judicial  and  probation  personnel 
and  other  persons  connected  with  the  sen- 
tencing process; 

'■(19)  study  the  feasibility  of  developing 
guidelines  for  the  disposition  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents: 

■■(20)  make  recommendations  to  Congress 
concerning  modification  or  enactment  of 
statutes  relating  to  sentencing,  penal,  and 
correctional  matters  that  the  Commission 
finds  to  be  necessary  and  advisable  to  carry 
out  an  effective,  humsuie  and  rational  sen- 
tencing policy: 

••(21)  hold  hearings  and  call  witnesses  that 
might  assist  the  Commission  in  the  exercise 
of  its  powers  or  duties;  and 

••(22)  perform  such  other  functions  as  are 
require(i  to  permit  Federal  courts  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  jinder  section  3553(a) 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  and  to 
permit  others  involved  in  the  Federal  crimi- 
nal justice  system  to  meet  their  related  re- 
sponsibilities. 

'•(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  such 
other  powers  and  duties  and  shall  perform 
such  other  functions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  and 
may  delegate  to  any  member  or  designated 
person  such  powers  as  may  be  appropriate 
other  than  the  power  to  establish  general 
policy  statements  and  guidelines  pursuant 
to  section  994(a)  (1)  and  (2),  the  issuance  of 
general  policies  and  promulgation  of  rules 
and  regulations  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  this  section,  and  the  decisions  as  to 
the  factors  to  be  considered  in  establish- 
ment of  categories  of  offenses  and  offenders 
pursuant  to  section  994(b).  The  Commission 
shall,  with  respect  to  its  activities  under 
subsections  (a)(9),  (a)(10).  (aXll),  (a)(12), 
(a)(13).  (aK14).  (a)(15).  (a)(16),  (a)(17),  and 
(a)(18),  to  the  extent  practicable,  utilize  ex- 
isting resources  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts  and  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
uruiecessary  duplication. 

■•(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Commission, 
each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  its  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, facilities,  and  information  available 
to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  to  the 
Commission  in  the  execution  of  its  func- 
tions. 

■■(d)  A  simple  majority  of  the  membership 
then  serving  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  conduct  of  business.  Other  than  for  the 
promulgation  of  guidelines  and  policy  state- 
ments pursuant  to  section  994,  the  Commis- 
sion may  exercise  its  powers  and  fulfill  its 
duties  by  the  vote  of  a  simple  majority  of 
the  members  present. 

■■(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
the  Commission  shall  maintain  and  make 
available  for  public  inspection  a  record  of 
the  final  vote  of  each  member  on  any  action 
taken  by  it. 
"§  996.  Director  and  staff 

■■(a)  The  Staff  Director  shall  supervise  the 
activities  of  persons  employed  by  the  Com- 
mission and  perform  other  duties  assigned 
to  him  by  the  Commission. 

■■(b)  The  Staff  Director  shall,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Commission,  appoint 
such  officers  and  employees  as  are  neces- 
sary in  the  execution  of  the  functions  of  the 
Commission.  The  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
provisions   of   part   III   of   title   5.   United 


States  Code,  except  the  following  chapters: 
81  (Compensation  for  Work  Injuries).  83 
(Retirement),  85  (Unemployment  Compen- 
sation), 87  (Life  Insurance),  89  (Health  In- 
surance), and  91  (Conflicts  of  Interest). 

"6  997.  Annual  report 

•■The  Commission  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  activities  of  the 
Commission. 

"§  998.  Definitions 

■As  used  in  this  chapter— 

■■(a)  ■Commission'  means  the  United 
States  Sentencing  Commission: 

"(b)  Commissioner'  means  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Sentencing  Commission: 

"(c)  'guidelines'  means  the  guidelines  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
section  994(a)  of  this  title:  and 

"(d)  rules  and  regulations'  means  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  section  995  of  this 
title.". 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  part  III  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  item  relating  to  chapter  57 
the  following  new  item: 

"58.   L'nited  States  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion        991". 

REPEALERS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  are  repealed: 

(1)  section  1; 

(2)  section  3012: 

(3)  sections  4082(a).  4082(b).  4082(c). 
4082(e),  4084,  and  4085: 

(4)  chapter  309; 

(5)  chapter  311; 

(6)  chapter  314; 

(7)  sections  4281.  4283,  and  4284;  and 

(8)  chapter  402. 

Redesignate  subsections  in  section  4082 
accordingly. 

<b)  The  item  relating  to  section  1  in  the 
sectional  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read: 

"1.  Repealed.". 

(c)  The  item  relating  to  section  3012  in 
the  sectional  analysis  of  chapter  201  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read: 

"3012.  Repealed.". 

(d)  The  chapter  analysis  of  Part  III  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
amending  the  items  relating  to— 

(1)  chapters  309  and  311  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"309.  Repealed 

"311.  Repealed "; 

and 

(2)  chapter  314  to  read  as  follows: 

"314.  Repealed 

(e)  The  items  relating  to  sections  4084  and 
4085  in  the  sectional  analysis  of  chapter  305 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

'4084.  Repealed. 
"4085.  Repealed.". 

(f)  The  sectional  analysis  of  chapter  315 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  amending  the  items  relating  to— 

(1)  section  4281  to  read: 

"4281.  Repealed, ';  and 
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<2)  sections  4283  and  4284  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"4283.  Repealed. 
"4284.  Repealed". 

(g)  The  item  relating  to  chapter  402  In  the 
chapter  analysis  of  Part  IV  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


-402.  Rrpealcd 

Sec.  209.  <a)  Sections  404(b)  and  409  of  the 
Controlled  Sulwtances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  844(b) 
and  849)  are  repealed. 

(b)  Section  404(a)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  844(a))  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  designation  "(a)"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  subsection. 

TXCHMICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  210.  The  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101  et  seq.)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
212(a)(9)  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a)(9))  is  amended  to 
read:  "An  alien  who  would  be  excludable  be- 
cause of  the  conviction  of  an  offense  for 
which  the  sentence  actually  imposed  did  not 
exceed  a  term  of  imprisonment  in  excess  of 
six  months,  or  who  would  be  excludable  as 
one  who  admits  the  commission  of  an  of- 
fense for  which  a  sentence  not  to  exceed 
one  year's  imprisonment  might  have  been 
imposed  on  him.  may  be  granted  a  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  if  otherwise 
admissible:  Provided.  That  the  alien  has 
committed  only  one  such  offense,  or  admits 
the  commission  of  acts  which  constitute  the 
essential  elemenu  of  only  one  such  of- 
fense.". 

(b)  Section  242(h)  (8  U.S.C.  1252(h))  is 
amended  by  adding  "supervised  release." 
after  "parole.". 

Sec.  211.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 28.  1962  (16  US.C.  46011-3)  is  amended 
by  deleting  petty  offense  (18  U.S.C.  1) "  and 
substituting  "misdemeanor". 

Sec.  212.  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  October  8. 
1964  (16  U.S.C.  460n-8)  is  amended— 

(a)  in  the  first  paragraph,  by  deleting 
"commissioner"  each  place  it  appears  and 
substituting  "magistrate":  and 

(b)  in  the  second  paragraph,  by  amending 
the  first  sentence  to  read;  The  functions  of 
the  magistrate  shall  include  the  trial  and 
sentencing  of  persons  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  misdemeanors  and  infractions  as 
defined  in  section  3581  of  title  18.  United 
St.&tcs  Code  " 

Sec.  213.  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  924(a)  is  amended  by  deleting 
",  and  shall  become  eligible  for  parole  as  the 
Board  of  Parole  shall  determine". 

(b)  Section  1161  is  amended  by  deleting 
"3618"  and  substituting  "3669". 

(c)  Section  1761(a)  is  amended  by  adding 
".  supervised  release."  after  "parole". 

(d)  Section  2114  is  amended  by  adding 
"not  more  than"  after  "imprisoned". 

<e)  Section  3006A  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsections  (a)(1)  and  (b).  by  delet- 
ing "misdemeanor  (other  than  a  petty  of- 
fense as  defined  in  section  1  of  this  title)" 
each  place  it  appears  and  substituting 
"Class  A  misdemeanor":  and 

(2)  in  subsections  (aM3)  and  (g).  deleting 
"subject  to  revocation  of  parole."  each  place 
it  appears. 

(f)  Section  3143.  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
is  amended— 

(I)  in  subsection  (a),  by  adding  "other 
than  a  person  for  whom  the  applicable 
guideline  promulgated  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 


994  does  not  recommend  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment." after  "sentence,";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c).  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing at  the  end  thereof:  "The  judge  shall 
treat  a  defendant  in  a  case  in  which  an 
appeal  has  been  taken  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3742  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of— 

"(1)  sulwection  (a)  if  the  person  has  been 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment;  or 

(2)  section  3142  if  the  person  has  not 
been  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment". 

(g)  Section  3147,  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  deleting  "not  less 
than  two  years  and":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  deleting  "not  less 
than  ninety  days  and". 

(h)  Section  3156(b)(2)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting "petty  offense  as  defined  in  section 
!(3)  of  this  title"  and  substituting  "Class  B 
or  C  misdemeanor  or  an  infraction". 

(i)  Section  3172(2)  is  amended  by  deleting 
•petty  offense  as  defined  in  section  1(3)  of 
this  title"  and  substituting  "Class  B  or  C 
misdemeanor  or  an  infraction". 

(j)  Section  3401  is  amended— 

(1)  by  repealing  subsection  (g)  and  redes- 
ignating (h)  to  (g):  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (h).  by  deleting  "petty  of- 
fense case"  and  substituting  "Class  B  or  C 
misdemeanor  case,  or  infraction  case.". 

(k)  Section  3670  (formerly  section  3619)  is 
amended  by  deleting  "3617"  and  •3618"  and 
substituting  ■3668"  and  •3669".  respectively. 

(1)  Section  4004  is  amended  by  deleting 
•record  clerks,  and  parole  officers"  and  sub- 
stituting •and  record  clerks'. 

(m)  Chapter  306  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Section  4101  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (f).  by  adding  •.  includ- 
ing a  term  of  supervised  release  pursuant  to 
section  3583'^  after  •supervision";  and 

(B>  in  subsection  (g),  by  deleting  'to  a 
penalty  of  imprisonment  the  execution  of 
which  is  suspended  and"  and  substituting 
•under  which '.  and  by  deleting  "the  sus- 
pended" and  substituting  "a". 

(2)  Section  4105(c)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  deleting  "for  good 
time"  the  second  place  it  appears  and  sub- 
stituting "toward  service  of  sentence  for  sat- 
isfactory behavior"; 

(B)  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  by  deleting 
•section  4161"  and  substituting  "section 
3624(b)"": 

(C)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  deleting  "section 
4164"  and  substituting  "section  3624(a)""; 

(D)  by  repealing  paragraph  (3);  and 

(E)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  Credit  toward  service  of  sentence  may 
be  withheld  as  provided  in  section  3624(b)  of 
this  title."":  and 

(F)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly. 

(3)  Section  4106  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  deleting  "Parole 
Commission '  and  substituting  "Probation 
System""; 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  An  offender  transferred  to  the  United 
States  to  serve  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
shall  be  released  pursuant  to  section  3624(a) 
of  this  title  after  serving  the  period  of  time 
specified  in  the  applicable  sentencing  guide- 
line promulgated  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
994(a)(1).  He  shall  be  released  to  serve  a 
term  of  supervised  release  for  any  term 
specified  in  the  applicable  guideline.  The 
provisions  of  section  3742  of  this  title  apply 
to  a  sentence  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
under  this  subsection,  and  the  United  States 


court  of  appeals  for  the  district  in  which 
the  offender  is  imprisoned  after  transfer  to 
the  United  States  has  jurisdiction  to  review 
the  period  of  imprisonment  as  though  it 
had  been  imposed  by  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court."";  and 

(C)  by  repealing  subsection  (c). 

(4)  Section  4108(a)  is  amended  by  adding 
",  including  any  term  of  imprisonment  or 
term  of  supervised  release  specified  in  the 
applicable  sentencing  guideline  promulgated 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a)(1),""  after  "con- 
sequences thereof". 

(n)  Section  4321  is  amended  by  deleting 
•parole  or"". 

(0)  Section  4351(b)  is  amended  by  deleting 
"Parole  Board"  and  substituting  "Sentenc- 
ing Commission"". 

(p)  Section  5002  is  amended  by  deleting 
•Board  of  Parole,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Youth  Division,"  and  substituting  "United 
States  Sentencing  Commission,". 

Sec.  214.  The  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  401  (21  U.S.C.  841)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(1)(A),  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence: 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1)(B).  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence: 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)(2).  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence; 

(4)  in  subsection  (b)(4),  by  deleting  sub- 
sections (a)  Euid  (b)  of",  and  by  adding  "and 
section  3607  of  title  18,  United  States  Code" 
after  ■•404"'; 

(5)  in  subsection  (b)(5),  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence:  and 

(6)  by  repealing  subsection  (c). 

(b)  Section  405  (21  U.S.C.  845)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  deleting  "(l)""  the 
second  place  it  appears,  and  by  deleting  "", 
and  (2)  at  least  twice  any  special  parole 
term  authorized  by  section  401(b),  for  a  first 
offense  involving  the  same  controlled  sub- 
stance and  schedule"";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  deleting  "(1)"  the 
second  place  it  appears,  and  by  deleting  ", 
and  (2)  at  least  three  times  any  special 
parole  term  authorized  by  section  401(b), 
for  a  second  or  subsequent  offense  involving 
the  same  controlled  substance  and  sched- 
ule"". 

(c)  Section  408(c)  (21  U.S.C.  848(c))  is 
amended  by  deleting  and  section  4202  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code". 

Sec.  215.  The  Controlled  Substances 
Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  951  et 
seq. )  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  1010  (21  U.S.C.  960)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  sul)section  (b)(1),  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence: 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(2),  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence:  and 

(3)  by  repealing  subsection  (c). 

(b)  Section  1012(a)  (21  U.S.C.  962(a))  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  last  sentence. 

Sec.  216.  Section  114(b)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  •.  super- 
vised release,""  after  "parole"". 

Sec.  217.  Section  5871  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  5871)  is 
amended  by  deleting  "".  and  shall  become  eli- 
gible for  parole  as  the  Board  of  Parole  shall 
determine"". 

Sec.  218.  Title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  509  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  "and"  after  paragraph  (2) 
and.  in  paragraph  (3),  by  deleting  ":  and" 
and  substituting  a  period;  and 

(2)  by  repealing  paragraph  (4). 


(b)  Section  591(a)  is  amended  by  deleting 
"petty  offense'^  and  substituting  •Class  B  or 
C  misdemeanor  or  an  infraction'". 

(c)  Section  2901  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (e).  by  deleting  ""section 
1"'  and  substituting  "section  3581"":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (g)(3),  by  adding  ".  super- 
vised release,""  after  "parole"',  and  by  adding 
"supervised  release.'"  after  •parole.'". 

Sec  219.  Section  504(a)  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959  (29  U.S.C.  504(a))  and  section  411(a)  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1111(a))  are  amend- 
ed- 

(a)  by  deleting  'the  Board  of  Parole  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice"  and 
substituting  "If  the  offense  is  s.  Federal  of- 
fense, the  sentencing  judge  or.  if  the  offense 
is  a  State  or  local  offense,  on  motion  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  in  which  the  offense  was  committed, 
pursuant  to  sentencing  guidelines  and 
policy  statements  issued  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a), "; 

(b)  by  deleting  •Board"  and  "Boards"  and 
substituting  'court"  and  ■•courfs"",  respec- 
tively; and 

(c)  by  deleting  "an  administrative""  and 
sub.stituting  "a"". 

Sec  220.  Section  411  (c)(3)  of  the  Employ- 
ee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
(29  U.S.C.  1111(c)(3))  is  amended  by  adding 
■'or  supervised  release""  after  "parole"". 

Sec  221.  Section  425(b)  of  the  Job  Train- 
ing and  Partnership  Act  is  amended  by  de- 
leting "or  parole""  the  first  place  it  appears 
and  substituting  ■,  parole,  or  supervised  re- 
lease"". 

Sec  222.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  341(a)  (42  U.S.C.  257(a))  is 
amended  by  deleting  "'or  convicted  of  of- 
fenses against  the  United  States  and  sen- 
tenced to  treatment""  and  "addicts  who  are 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Youth  Corrections  Act  (chapter  402  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code),"'. 

(b)  Section  343(d)  (42  U.S.C.  259(d))  is 
amended  by  adding  "or  supervised  release"' 
after  "parole". 

Sec  222A.  Section  902  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1472)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  3559(b),"  before  the 
term  "if"  in  paragraphs  (i)(l)(B)  and 
(n)(l)(B). 

Sec  223.  Section  11507  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  ",  super- 
vised release,""  after  "parole". 

Sec  224.  Section  10(b)(7)  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
460(b)(7))  is  amended  by  deleting  "'parole" 
and  substituting  "release". 

EFrE(n^IVE  DATE 

Sec.  225.  (a)(1)  This  title  shall  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month 
beginning  twenty-four  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  except  that— 

(A)  the  repeal  of  chapter  402  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment; 

(B)(i)  chapter  58  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  or  October  1,  1983,  which- 
ever occurs  later,  and  the  United  States 
Sentencing  Commission  shall  submit  the 
initial  sentencing  guidelines  promulgated  to 
section  994(a)(1)  of  title  28  to  the  Congress 
within  eighteen  months  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  chapter;  and 


(ii)  the  sentencing  guidelines  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  994(a)(1),  and  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  3581,  3583,  and  3624  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  shall  not  go  into 
effect  until  the  day  after— 

(1)  the  United  States  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion has  submitted  the  initial  set  of  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (B)(i),  along  with  a  report 
stating  the  reasons  for  the  Commission's 
recommendations: 

(II)  the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
undertaken  a  study  of  the  guidelines,  and 
their  potential  impact  in  comparison  with 
the  operation  of  the  existing  sentencing  and 
parole  release  system,  and  has,  within  150 
days  of  submission  of  the  guidelines,  report- 
ed to  the  Congress  the  results  of  its  study: 
and 

(III)  the  Congress  has  had  six  months 
after  the  date  described  in  subclause  (a)  in 
which  to  examine  the  guidelines  and  consid- 
er the  reports:  and 

(d)  the  provisons  of  sections  227  and  228 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  section  992(a)  of 
title  28,  the  terms  of  the  first  members  of 
the  United  States  Sentencing  Commission 
shall  not  begin  to  run  until  the  sentencing 
guidelines  go  into  effect  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (l)(B)(ii). 

(b)(1)  The  following  provisions  of  law  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  shall  remain  in  effect  for  five 
years  after  the  effective  date  as  to  an  indi- 
vidual convicted  of  an  offense  or  adjudicat- 
ed to  be  a  juvenile  delinquent  before  the  ef- 
fective date  and  as  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment during  the  period  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(B): 

(A)  Chapter  311  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

(B)  Chapter  309  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

(C)  Sections  4251  through  4255  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

(D)  Sections  5041  and  5042  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

(E)  Sections  5017  through  5020  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  as  to  a  sentence  im- 
posed before  the  date  of  enactment. 

(P)  The  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
in  effect  on  the  effective  date  for  an  offense 
committed  before  the  effective  date. 

(G)  Any  other  law  relating  to  a  violation 
of  a  condition  of  release  or  to  arrest  author- 
ity with  regard  to  a  person  who  violates  a 
condition  of  release. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4202  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  as 
in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  term  of  office  of  a 
Commissioner  who  is  in  office  on  the  effec- 
tive date  is  extended  to  the  end  of  the  five- 
year  period  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  The  United  States  Parole  Commission 
shall  set  a  release  date,  for  an  individual 
who  will  be  in  its  jurisdiction  the  day  before 
the  expiration  of  five  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  that  is  within  the 
range  that  applies  to  the  prisoner  under  the 
applicable  parole  guideline.  A  release  date 
set  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  set 
early  enough  to  permit  consideration  of  an 
appeal  of  the  release  date,  in  accordance 
with  Parole  Commission  procedures,  before 
the  expiration  of  five  years  following  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  all  laws  in  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  per- 
taining to  an  individual  who  is— 

(A)  released  pursuant  to  a  provision  listed 
in  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 


(B)(i)  subject  to  supervision  on  the  day 
before  the  expiration  of  the  five-year  period 
following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act;  or 

(ii)  released  on  a  date  set  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3); 

including  laws  pertaining  to  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  release,  revocation  of  release,  pro- 
vision of  counsel,  and  payment  of  transpor- 
tation costs,  shall  remain  in  effect  as  to  the 
individual  until  the  expiration  of  his  sen- 
tence, except  that  the  district  court  shall 
determine,  in  accord  with  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  whether  release 
should  be  revoked  or  the  conditions  of  re- 
lease amended  for  violation  of  a  condition  of 
release. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 991  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  and 
sections  4351  and  5002  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  the  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Parole  Commission  or  his  designee 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Corrections,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Parole  Commission  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Corrections  Coun- 
cil and  a  nonvoting  member  of  the  United 
States  Sentencing  Commission,  ex  officio, 
until  the  expiration  of  the  five-year  period 
following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  4351 
of  title  18.  during  the  five-year  period  the 
National  Institute  of  Corrections  shall  have 
seventeen  members,  including  seven  ex  offi- 
cio members.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  991  of  title  28,  during  the 
five-year  period  the  United  States  Sentenc- 
ing Commission  shall  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers, including  two  ex  officio,  nonvoting 
members. 

Sec  226.  (a)(1)  Four  years  after  the  sen- 
tencing guidelines  promulgated  pursuant  to 
section  994(a)(1).  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 3581.  3583,  and  3624  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  go  into  effect,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  undertake  a  study  of 
the  guidelines  in  order  to  determine  their 
impact  and  compare  the  guidelines  system 
with  the  operation  of  the  previous  sentenc- 
ing and  parole  release  system,  and,  within 
six  months  of  the  undertaking  of  such 
study,  report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of 
its  study. 

(2)  Within  one  month  of  the  start  of  the 
study  required  under  subsection  (a),  the 
United  States  Sentencing  Commission  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  all  appropriate  courts,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  Congress  detailing 
the  operation  of  the  sentencing  guideline 
system  and  discussing  any  problems  with 
the  system  or  reforms  needed.  The  report 
shall  include  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
the  sentencing  guidelines  on  prosecutorial 
discretion,  plea  bargaining,  disparities  in 
sentencing,  and  the  use  of  incarceration, 
and  shall  be  issued  by  affirmative  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  voting  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  The  Congress  shall  review  the  study 
submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  in 
order  to  determine— 

(1)  whether  the  sentencing  guideline 
system  has  been  effective; 

(2)  whether  any  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  sentencing  guideline  system;  and 

(3)  whether  the  parole  system  should  be 
reinstated  in  some  form  and  the  life  of  the 
Parole  Commission  extended. 

Sec  227.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  for  each  criminal  fine  for  which 
the  unpaid  balance  exceeds  $100  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall,  within  one  hundred  twenty  days. 
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notify  the  person  by  certified  mail  of  his  ob- 
ligation, within  thirty  days  after  notifica- 
tion, to— 

(A)  pay  the  fine  in  full; 

(B)  specify,  and  demonstrate  compliance 
with,  an  installment  schedule  established  by 
a  court  before  enactment  of  the  amend- 
menU  made  by  this  Act.  specifying  the 
dates  on  which  designated  partial  payments 
will  be  made:  or 

(C)  establish  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Attorney  General,  a  new  installment  sched- 
ule of  a  duration  not  exceeding  two  years. 
except  in  special  circumstances,  and  specify- 
ing the  dates  on  which  designated  partial 
payments  will  be  made. 

(2)  This  sul)section  shall  not  apply  in 
cases  in  which— 

(A)  the  Attorney  General  l>elieves  the 
likelihood  of  collection  is  remote;  or 

(B)  criminal  fines  have  been  stayed  pend- 
ing appeal. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  withm 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act.  declare  all  fines  for 
which  this  obligation  is  unfulfilled  to  be  in 
criminal  default,  subject  to  the  civil  and 
criminal  remedies  established  by  amend- 
menU  made  by  this  Act.  No  interest  or  mon- 
etary penalties  shall  be  charged  on  any 
fines  subject  to  this  section. 

(c)  Not  later  than  one  year  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Attorney  Gen 
eral  shall  include  in  the  annual  crime  report 
steps  taken  to  implement  this  Act  and  the 
progress  achieved  in  criminal  fine  collection, 
including  collection  data  for  each  judicial 
district. 

Sec.  228.  ta)  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  chapter  after  chapter  227: 

•CHAPTER  228-lMPOSITION.  PAY- 
MENT. AND  COLLECTION  OF  FINES 

Sec. 

■3591.  Imposition  of  a  fine. 

3592.  Payment  of  a  fine,  delinquency  and 

default. 

3593.  Modification  or  remission  of  fine. 

3594.  Certification  and  notification. 

3595.  Interest,  monetary  penalties  for  de- 

linquency, and  default. 
■3596.  Civil  remedies  for  satisfaction  of  an 

unpaid  fine. 
•3597.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a 

fine. 
"3598.  Statute  of  limitations 
■3599.  Criminal  default. 
"S  3391.  Imposition  of  a  Tine 

(a)  Factors  To  Be  Comsidered  in  Impos- 
mc  A  Pine.— The  court,  in  determining 
whether  to  impose  a  fine,  the  amount  of 
any  fine,  the  time  for  payment,  and  the 
method  of  payment,  shall  consider— 

■•(1)  the  ability  of  the  defendant  to  pay 
the  fine  in  view  of  the  income  of  the  defend- 
ant, earning  capacity  and  financial  re- 
sources, and.  if  the  defendant  is  an  organi- 
zation, the  size  of  the  organization: 

••(2)  the  nature  of  the  burden  that  pay- 
ment of  the  fine  will  impose  on  the  defend- 
ant, and  on  any  person  who  is  financially 
dependent  on  the  defendant,  relative  to  the 
burden  which  alternative  punishments 
would  impose: 

■■(3)  any  restitution  or  reparation  made  by 
the  defendant  in  connection  with  the  of- 
fense and  any  obligation  imposed  upon  the 
defendant  to  make  such  restitution  or  repa- 
ration: 

••(4)  if  the  defendant  is  an  organization, 
any  measure  taken  by  the  organization  to 
discipline  its  employees  or  agents  responsi- 
ble for  the  offense  or  to  insure  against  a  re- 
currence of  such  an  offense:  and 


•■(5)  any  other  pertinent  consideration. 
•(b)  Eftect  or  Finality  or  Judgment.— 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  sentence  to 
pay  a  fine  can  suljsequently  be— 

•<1)  modified  or  remitted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3592; 

••(2)  corrected  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  35;  or 

•■(3)  appealed; 
a  judgment  of  conviction  that  includes  such 
a  sentence  constitutes  a  final  judgment  for 
all  other  purposes. 

■•§  3592.  Payment  of  a  fine,  delinquency  and  de- 
fault 

•(a)  liME  AND  Method  or  PAYMENT.-Pay- 
ment  of  a  fine  is  due  immediately  unless  the 
court,  at  the  time  of  sentencing— 
••(1)  requires  payment  by  a  date  certain;  or 
(2)  establishes  an  installment  schedule, 
the  specific  terms  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  court. 

•(b)  Individual  Responsibilities  for  Pay 
MENT— If  a  fine  is  imposed  on  an  organiza 
tion.  it  is  the  duty  of  each  individual  au- 
thorized to  make  disbursement  of  the  assets 
of  the  organization  to  pay  the  fine  from 
asseU  of  the  organization.  If  a  fine  is  im- 
posed on  an  agent  or  shareholder  of  an  or- 
ganization, the  fine  shall  not  be  paid,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  out  of  the  assets  of  the  or- 
ganization, unless  the  court  finds  that  such 
payment  is  expressly  permissible  under  ap- 
plicable State  law. 

•(c)  Responsibility  to  Provide  Current 
Address.— At  the  time  of  imposition  of  the 
fine,  the  court  shall  order  the  person  fined 
to  provide  the  Attorney  General  with  a  cur- 
rent mailing  address  for  the  entire  period 
that  any  part  of  the  fine  remains  unpaid. 
Failure  to  provide  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  current  address  or  a  change  in  ad 
dress  shall  be  punishable  as  a  contempt  of 
court. 

(d)  Stay  or  Fine  Pending  Appeal.- 
Unless  exceptional  circumstances  exist,  if  a 
sentence  to  pay  a  fine  is  stayed  pending 
appeal,  the  court  granting  the  stay  shall  in- 
clude in  such  stay— 

•(1)  a  requirement  that  the  defendant, 
pending  appeal,  to  deposit  the  entire  fine 
amount,  or  the  amount  due  under  an  in 
stallment  schedule,  during  the  pendency  of 
an  appeal,  in  an  escrow  account  in  the  regis- 
try of  the  district  court,  or  to  give  bond  for 
the  payment  thereof:  or 

••(2)  an  order  restraining  the  defendant 
from  transferrring  or  dissipating  assets 
found  to  be  sufficient,  if  sold,  to  meet  the 
defendant's  fine  obligation. 

••(e)  Delinquent  Fine.— A  fine  is  delin- 
quent if  any  portion  of  such  fine  is  not  paid 
within  thirty  days  of  when  it  is  due.  includ 
ing  any  fines  to  l>e  paid  pursuant  to  an  in- 
stallment schedule. 

(f)  Default. -A  fine  is  in  default  if  any 
portion  of  such  fine  is  more  than  ninety 
days  delinquent.  When  a  criminal  fine  is  in 
default,  the  entire  amount  is  due  with 
thirty  days  of  notification  of  the  default, 
notwithstanding  any  installment  schedule. 
•'93S93.  Modification  or  remimiion  of  fine 

ia>  Petition  for  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion.—A  person  who  has  l)een  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine,  and  who- 
'd) can  show  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  and 
concerning  whom  the  circumstances  no 
longer  exist  that  warranted  the  imposition 
of  the  fine  in  the  amount  imposed  or  pay- 
ment by  the  installment  schedule,  may  at 
any  time  petition  the  court  for— 

••(A)    an    extension    of    the    installment 
schedule,  not  to  exceed  two  years  except  in 


case    of    incarceration    or    special    circum- 
stances; or 

••(B)  a  remission  of  all  or  part  of  the 
unpaid  portion  including  interest  and  penal- 
ties; or 

■•(2)  has  voluntarily  made  restitution  or 
reparation  to  the  victim  of  the  offense,  may 
at  any  time  petition  the  court  for  a  remis- 
sion of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  fine  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such 
restitution  or  reparation. 
Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  filed  in  the  court  in  which  sen- 
tence was  originally  imposed,  unless  that 
court  transfers  jurisdiction  to  another 
court.  The  petitioner  shall  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  the  petition  has  been  filed 
within  ten  working  days  after  filing.  For  the 
purposes  of  clause  (1).  unless  exceptional 
circumstances  exist,  a  person  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  only 
after  payment  of  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  fine. 

••(b)  Order  or  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion.-If.  after  the  filing  of  a  petition  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a),  the  court  finds 
that  the  circumstances  warrant  relief,  the 
court  may  enter  an  appropriate  order,  in 
which  case  it  shall  provide  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  copy  of  such  order. 
••93594.  Tertification  and  notification 

(a)  Disposition  of  Payment —The  clerk 
shall  forward  each  fine  payment  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  shall  notify  the 
Attomty  General  of  its  receipt  within  ten 
working  days. 

••(b)  Certification  of  Imposition— If  a 
fine  exceeding  $100  is  imposed,  modified,  or 
remitted,  the  sentencing  court  shall  incor- 
porate in  the  order  imposing,  remitting,  and 
modifying  such  fine,  and  promptly  certify 
to  the  Attorney  General— 

•(  1 )  the  name  of  the  person  fined; 
'•(2>  his  current  address: 
■■(3)  the  docket  number  of  the  case; 
•■(4)  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed; 

(5)  any  installment  schedule: 

(6)  the  nature  of  any  modification  or  re- 
mission of  the  fine  or  installment  schedule: 
and 

"(7)  the  amount  of  the  fine  that  is  due 
and  unpaid. 

••(c)  Responsibility  for  CoLLECTioN.-The 
Attorney  General  shall  be  responsible  for 
collection  of  an  unpaid  fine  concerning 
which  a  certification  has  been  issued  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a». 

•(d)  Notification  of  Delinquency.— 
Within  ten  working  days  after  a  fine  is  de- 
termined to  be  delinquent  as  provided  in 
section  3592(e).  the  Attorney  General  shall 
notily  the  person  whose  fine  is  delinquent, 
by  certified  mail,  to  inform  him  that  the 
fine  is  delinquent. 

■•(e)  Notification  op  Default- Within 
thirteen  working  days  after  a  fine  is  deter- 
mined to  be  in  default  as  provided  in  .section 
3592(f).  the  Attorney  General  shall  notify 
the  person  defaulting,  by  certified  mail,  to 
inform  him  that  the  fine  is  in  default  and 
the  entire  unpaid  balance,  including  interest 
and  penalties,  is  due  within  thirty  days. 

••S3.S9.'>.  Interest,  monetary  penaltie*  for  delin- 
quency .  and  default 

Upon  a  determination  of  willful  nonpay- 
ment, the  court  may  impose  the  following 
interest  and  monetary  penalties: 

(1)  Interest— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  interest  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  centum  per  month,  or  12  per 
centum  per  year,  shall  be  charged,  begin- 
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ning  the  thirty-first  day  after  sentencing  on 
the  first  day  of  each  month  during  which 
any  fine  balance  remains  unpaid,  including 
sums  to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  installment 
schedule. 

••(2)  Monetary  penalties  for  delinquent 
FINES.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  a  penalty  sum  equal  to  10  per 
centum  shall  be  charged  for  any  portion  of 
a  criminal  fine  which  has  become  delin- 
quent. The  Attorney  General  may  waive  all 
or  part  of  the  penalty  for  good  cause. 

•■g  3.196.    ("ivil    remedieii    for    satisfaction    of   an 

unpaid  fine 

"(a)  Lien.— A  fine  imposed  as  a  sentence  is 
a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States  upon  all 
property  belonging  to  the  person  fined.  The 
lien  arises  at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  the 
judgment  and  continues  until  the  liability  is 
satisfied,  remitted,  or  set  aside,  or  until  it 
becomes  unenforceable  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b).  On  application  of 
the  person  fined,  the  Attorney  General 
shall- 

■■(  1 )  issue  a  certificate  of  release,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  6325  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  of  any  lien  imposed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  upon  his  acceptance  of  a  bond 
described  in  section  6325(a)(2)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code;  or 

■■(2)  issue  a  certificate  of  discharge,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  6325  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  of  any  part  of  the  person's  prop- 
erty subject  to  a  lien  imposed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  upon  his  determination  that 
the  fair  market  value  of  that  part  of  such 
property  remaining  subject  to  and  available 
to  satisfy  the  lien  is  at  least  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  fine. 

■■(b)  Expiration  of  Lien.— A  lien  becomes 
unenforceable  at  the  time  liability  to  pay  a 
fine  expires  as  provided  in  section  3598. 

••(c)  Application  of  Other  Lien  Provi- 
sions.—The  provisior>.<!  of  sections  6323. 
6331.  6334  through  6336.  6337(a).  6338 
through  6343,  6901.  7402.  7403.  7424 
through  7426.  7505(a).  7506.  7701.  and  7805 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26 
U.S.C.  6323.  6331.  6332.  6334  through  6336. 
6337(a).  6338  through  6343.  6901.  7402.  7403. 
7424  through  7426.  7505(a).  7506.  7701.  and 
7805)  and  of  section  513  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 17.  1940  (54  Stat.  1190),  apply  to  a  fine 
and  to  the  lien  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  as 
if  the  liability  of  the  person  fined  were  for 
an  internal  revenue  tax  assessment,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  application  of  such 
statutes  is  modified  by  regulations  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  accord  with  differ- 
ences in  the  nature  of  the  liabilities.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  references  in 
the  preceding  sections  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  'the  Secretary'  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  'the  Attorney  General,' 
and  references  in  those  sections  to  'tax' 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  'fine.' 

••(d)  Effect  on  Notice  of  Lien.— A  notice 
of  the  lien  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
t>e  considered  a  notice  of  lien  for  taxes  pay- 
able to  the  United  States  for  the  purposes 
of  any  State  or  local  law  providing  for  the 
filing  of  a  notice  of  a  tax  lien.  The  registra- 
tion, recording,  docketing,  or  indexing,  in 
accordance  with  28  U.S.C.  1962,  of  the  judg- 
ment under  which  a  fine  is  imposed  shall  be 
considered  for  all  purposes  as  the  filing  pre- 
scribed by  section  6323(f)(1)(A)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C. 
6323(f)(1)(A))  and  by  subsection  (c). 

••(e)  Alternative  Enforcement.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
a  judgment  imposing  a  fine  may  be  enforced 
by  execution  against  the  property  of  the 


person  fined  in  like  manner  as  judgments  in 
civil  cases. 

••(f>  Discharge  of  Debts  Inapplicable.— 
No  discharge  of  debts  pursuant  to  a  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding  shall  render  a  lien  under 
this  section  unenforceable  or  discharge  li- 
ability to  pay  a  fine. 
§3597.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a  fine 

■•(a)  Resentencing.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b).  if  a  person  knowing- 
ly fails  to  pay  a  delinquent  fine  the  court 
may  resentence  the  person  to  any  sentence 
which  might  originally  have  been  imposed. 

■'(b)  Imprisonment.— The  defendant  may 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
under  subsection  (a)  only  if  the  court  deter- 
mines that— 

"(1)  the  person  willfully  refused  to  pay 
the  delinquent  fine  or  had  failed  to  make 
sufficient  bona  fide  efforts  to  pay  the  fine: 
or 

•■(2)  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  offense 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  person,  alter- 
natives to  imprisonment  are  not  adequate  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  punishment  and  deter- 
rence. 
S3598.  Statute  of  limitations 

"(a)  Liability  to  pay  a  fine  expires.— 

"(1)  twenty  years  after  the  entry  of  the 
judgment: 

■■(2)  upon  the  death  of  the  person  fined. 

■•(b)  The  period  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
may  be  extended,  prior  to  its  expiration,  by 
a  written  agreement  between  the  person 
fined  and  the  Attorney  General.  The  run- 
ning of  the  period  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
is  suspended  during  any  interval  for  which 
the  running  of  the  period  of  limitations  for 
collection  of  a  tax  would  be  suspended  pur- 
suant to  section  6503(b),  6503(c),  6503(f). 
6503(i).  or  7508(a)(l)(l)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6503(b), 
6503(c),  6503(f),  6503(i),  or  7508(a)(l)(I)),  or 
section  513  of  the  Act  of  October  17,  1940 
(54  Stat.  1190). 
§  3599.  Criminal  default 

■'Whoever,  having  been  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine,  willfully  fails  to  pay  the  fine,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  fine  or  $10,000, 
whichever  is  greater,  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.". 

(b)  Section  3651  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "May  be 
required  to  provide  for  the  support  of  any 
persons,  for  whose  support  he  is  legally  re- 
sponsible." the  following  new  paragraph: 

"If  the  court  has  imposed  and  ordered 
execution  of  a  fine  and  placed  the  defend- 
ant on  probation,  payment  of  the  fine  or  ad- 
herence to  the  court-established  installment 
schedule  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  proba- 
tion.". 

(c)  Section  3651  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"The  defendant's  liability  for  any  unexe- 
cuted fine  or  other  punishment  imposed  as 
to  which  probation  is  granted,  shall  be  fully 
discharged  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  probation.". 

(d)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  3655 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"He  shall  keep  informed  concerning  the 
conduct,  condition,  and  compliance  with  any 
condition  of  probation,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  or  restitution  of  each  proba- 
tioner under  his  supervision,  and  shall 
report  thereon  to  the  court  placing  such 
person  on  probation.  He  shall  report  to  the 
court  any  failure  of  a  probationer  under  his 


supervision  to  pay  a  fine  in  default  within 
thirty  days  after  notification  that  it  is  in  de- 
fault so  that  the  court  may  determine 
whether  probation  should  be  revoked.". 

(e)  Section  4209  of  title  18.  United  States 
code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and, 
in  a  case  involving  a  criminal  fine  that  has 
not  already  been  paid,  that  the  parolee  pay 
or  agree  to  adhere  to  an  installment  sched- 
ule, not  to  exceed  two  years  except  in  spe- 
cial circumstances,  to  pay  for  any  fine  im- 
posed for  the  offense.". 

(f)  Subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  4214  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  '•parole"  the  following:  "or  a 
failure  to  pay  a  fine  in  default  within  thirty 
days  after  notification  that  it  is  in  default". 

(g)(1)  Section  3565  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  227 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  item  for  section  3565  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"3565.  Repealed.". 

(h)  Section  3569  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "(a) ":  and 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(i)  This  section  shall  be  repealed  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  begin- 
ning twenty-four  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  229.  Since,  due  to  an  impending  crisis 
in  prison  overcrowding,  available  Federal 
prison  space  must  be  treated  as  a  scarce  re- 
source in  the  sentencing  of  criminal  defend- 
ants; 

Since,  sentencing  decisions  should  be  de- 
signed to  insure  that  prison  resources  are, 
first  and  foremost,  reserved  for  those  vio- 
lent and  serious  criminal  offenders  who 
pose  the  most  dangerous  threat  to  society: 

Since,  in  cases  of  nonviolent  and  nonse- 
rious  offenders,  the  interests  of  society  as  a 
whole  as  well  as  individual  victims  of  crime 
can  continue  to  be  served  through  the  Impo- 
sition of  alternative  sentences,  such  as  resti- 
tution and  community  service: 

Since,  in  the  two  years  preceding  the  en- 
actment of  sentencing  guidelines.  Federal 
sentencing  practice  should  insure  that 
scarce  prison  resources  are  available  to 
house  violent  and  serious  criminal  offenders 
by  the  increased  use  of  restitution,  commu- 
nity service,  and  other  alternative  sentences 
in  cases  of  nonviolent  and  nonserious  of- 
fenders: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Declared,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  in  the  two  years  preceding  the 
enactment  of  the  sentencing  guidelines. 
Federal  judges,  in  determining  the  particu- 
lar sentence  to  be  imposed,  consider— 

(1)  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
offense  and  the  history  and  characteristics 
of  the  defendant; 

(2)  the  general  appropriateness  of  impos- 
ing a  sentence  other  than  imprisonment  in 
cases  in  which  the  defendant  has  not  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence  or  otherwise 
serious  offense:  and 

(3)  the  general  appropriateness  of  impos- 
ing a  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  cases  in 
which  the  defendant  has  been  convicted  of 
a  crime  of  violence  or  otherwise  serious  of- 
fense. 

TITLE  III-PORFEITURE 
Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Comprehensive  Forfeiture  Act  of  1984". 
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Part  A 

Sec.  302.  Section  1963  of  title   18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
■*•  I9«3.  Criminal  penalties 

■•(a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 1962  of  this  chapter  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  twenty  years,  or  both,  and  shall  forfeit 
to  the  United  States,  irrespective  of  any 
provision  of  State  law— 

••(1)  any  interest  the  person  has  acquired 
or  maintained  in  violation  of  section  1962; 

"(2)  any— 

•■(A)  interest  in; 

"(B)  security  of; 

"(C)  claim  against;  or 

"(D)  property  or  contractual  right  of  any 
kind  affording  a  source  of  influence  over; 
any  enterprise  which  the  person  has  estab- 
lished, operated,  controlled,  conducted,  or 
participated  in  the  conduct  of.  in  violation 
of  section  1962;  and 

■■(3)  any  property  constituting,  or  derived 
from,  any  proceeds  which  the  person  ob- 
tained, directly  or  indirectly,  from  racket- 
eering activity  or  unlawful  debt  collection  in 
violation  of  section  1962. 
The  court,  in  imposing  sentence  on  such 
person  shall  order,  in  addition  to  any  other 
sentence  imposed  pursuant  to  this  section, 
that  the  person  forfeit  to  the  United  States 
all  property  described  in  this  subsection. 

••(b)  Property  subject  to  criminal  forfeit- 
ure under  this  section  includes— 

••(1)  real  property,  including  things  grow- 
ing on.  affixed  to.  and  found  in  land;  and 

••(2)  tangible  and  intangible  personal  prop- 
erty, including  rights,  privileges,  interests, 
claims,  and  securities. 

••(c)  All  right,  title,  and  interest  in  proper 
ty  described  in  subsection  (a)  vests  in  the 
United  States  upon  the  commission  of  the 
act  giving  rise  to  forfeiture  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  such  property  that  is  suljsequent- 
ly  transferred  to  a  person  other  than  the  de- 
fendant may  be  the  subject  of  a  special  ver 
diet  of  forfeiture  and  thereafter  shall  be  or- 
dered forfeited  to  the  United  States,  unless 
the  transferee  establishes  in  a  hearing  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (m)  that  he  is  a  bona 
fide  purchaser  for  value  of  such  property 
who  at  the  time  of  purchase  was  reasonably 
without  cause  to  believe  that  the  property 
was  subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section. 
■•(d)  If  any  of  the  property  described  in 
subsection  (a)— 
■•(  1 )  cannot  be  located; 
•■(2)  has  been  transferred  to.  sold  to,  or  de- 
posited with,  a  third  party; 

■•(3)  has  been  placed  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court; 

"(4)  has  been  substantially  diminished  in 
value  by  any  act  or  omission  of  the  defend- 
ant; or 

■■(5)  has  been  commingled  with  other 
property  which  cannot  be  divided  without 
difficulty; 

the  court  shall  order  the  forfeiture  of  any 
other  property  of  the  defendant  up  to  the 
value  of  any  property  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (5). 

"(e)(1)  Upon  application  of  the  United 
States,  the  court  may  enter  a  restraining 
order  or  injunction,  require  the  execution  of 

a  satisfactory   performance   bond,   or   take 

any  other  action  to  preserve  the  availability 

of  property  described  in  subsection  (a)  for 

forfeiture  under  this  section— 
••(A)  upon  the  filing  of  an  indictment  or 

information  charging  a  violation  of  section 

1962  of  this  chapter  and  alleging  that  the 

property  with  respect  to  which  the  order  is 


sought  would,  in  the  event  of  conviction,  be 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section;  or 

•(B)  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  an  indict- 
ment or  information,  if.  after  notice  to  per- 
sons appearing  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
property  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  the 
court  determines  that— 

••(i)  there  is  a  substantial  probability  that 
the  United  States  will  prevail  on  the  issue  of 
forfeiture  and  that  failure  to  enter  the 
order  will  result  in  the  property  being  de- 
stroyed, removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  or  otherwise  made  unavailable  for 
forfeiture;  sind 

••(ii)  the  need  to  preserve  the  availability 
of  the  property  through  the  entry  of  the  re- 
quested order  outweighs  the  hardship  on 
any  party  against  whom  the  order  is  to  be 
entered: 

Provided,  however.  That  an  order  entered 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  not  more  than  ninety  days,  unless 
extended  by  the  court  for  good  cause  shown 
or  unless  an  indictment  or  information  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  has  been  filed. 
••(2)  A  temporary  restraining  order  under 
this  subsection  may  be  entered  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  United  States  without  notice 
or  opportunity  for  a  hearing  when  an  infor- 
mation or  indictment  has  not  yet  been  filed 
with  respect  to  the  property,  if  the  United 
States  demonstrates  that  there  is  probable 
cause  to  lielieve  that  the  property  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  order  is  sought  would,  in 
the  event  of  conviction,  be  subject  to  forfeit- 
ure under  this  section  and  that  provision  of 
notice  will  jeopardize  the  availability  of  the 
property  for  forfeiture.  Such  a  temporary 
order  shall  expire  not  more  than  ten  days 
after  the  date  on  which  it  is  entered,  unless 
extended  for  good  cause  shown  or  unless 
the  party  against  whom  it  is  entered  con- 
sents to  an  extension  for  a  longer  period.  A 
hearing  requested  concerning  an  order  en- 
tered under  this  paragraph  shall  be  held  at 
the  earliest  possible  time,  and  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  temporary  order. 

•(3)  The  court  may  receive  and  consider, 
at  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, evidence  and  information  that  would 
be  inadmissible  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence. 

(f)  Upon  conviction  of  a  person  under 
this  section,  the  court  shall  enter  a  judg- 
ment of  forfeiture  of  the  property  to  the 
United  States  and  shall  also  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  seize  all  properly  or- 
dered forfeited  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  court  shall  deem  proper.  Fol- 
lowing the  entry  of  an  order  declaring  the 
property  forfeited,  the  court  may,  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  United  States,  enter  such 
appropriate  restraining  orders  or  injunc- 
tions, require  the  execution  of  satisfactory 
performance  bonds,  appoint  receivers,  con- 
servators, appraisers,  accountants,  or  trust- 
ees, or  take  any  other  action  to  protect  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  property 
ordered  forfeited.  Any  income  accruing  to. 
or  derived  from,  an  enterprise  or  an  interest 
in  an  enterprise  which  has  been  ordered  for- 
feited under  this  section  may  be  used  to 
offset  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  to 
the  enterprise  which  are  required  by  law.  or 
which  are  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  or  third  parties. 

•■(g)  Following  the  seizure  of  property  or- 
dered forfeited  under  this  section,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  direct  the  disposition 
of  the  property  by  sale  or  any  other  com- 
mercially feasible  means,  making  due  provi- 
sion for  the  rights  of  any  innocent  persons. 
Any  property  right  or  interest  not  exercis- 
able by.  or  transferable  for  value  to,  the 


United  States  shall  expire  and  shall  not 
revert  to  the  defendant,  nor  shall  the  de- 
fendant or  any  person  acting  in  concert 
with  or  on  t>ehalf  of  the  defendant  be  eligi- 
ble to  purchase  forfeited  property  at  any 
sale  held  by  the  United  SUtes.  Upon  appli- 
cation of  a  person,  other  than  the  defend- 
ant or  a  person  acting  in  concert  with  or  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant,  the  court  may  re- 
strain or  stay  the  sale  or  disposition  of  the 
property  pending  the  conclusion  of  any 
appeal  of  the  criminal  case  giving  rise  to  the 
forfeiture,  if  the  applicant  demonstrates 
that  proceeding  with  the  sale  or  disposition 
of  the  property  will  result  in  irreparable 
injury,  harm  or  loss  to  him.  Notwithstand- 
ing 31  U.S.C.  3302(b).  the  proceeds  of  any 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  property  forfeit- 
ed under  this  section  and  any  moneys  for- 
feited shall  be  used  to  pay  all  proper  ex- 
penses for  the  forfeiture  and  the  sale,  in- 
cluding expenses  of  seizure,  maintenance 
and  custody  of  the  property  pending  its  dis- 
position, advertising  and  court  costs.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  deposit  in  the  Treas- 
ury any  amounts  of  such  proceeds  or 
moneys  remaining  after  the  payment  of 
such  expenses. 

••(h)  With  respect  to  property  ordered  for- 
feited under  this  section,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  to— 

••(1)  grant  petitions  for  mitigation  or  re- 
mission of  forfeiture,  restore  forfeited  prop- 
erty to  victims  of  a  violation  of  this  chapter, 
or  take  any  other  action  to  protect  the 
rights  of  innocent  persons  which  is  in  the 
interest  of  justice  and  which  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter: 

••(2)  compromise  claims  arising  under  this 
section; 

••(3)  award  compensation  to  persons  pro- 
viding information  resulting  in  a  forfeiture 
under  this  section; 

■•(4)  direct  the  disposition  by  the  United 
States  of  all  propierty  ordered  forfeited 
under  this  section  by  public  sale  or  any 
other  commercially  feasible  means,  making 
due  provision  for  the  rights  of  innocent  per- 
sons; and 

•■(5)  take  appropriate  measures  necessary 
to  safeguard  and  maintam  property  ordered 
forfeited  under  this  section  pending  its  dis- 
position. 

■•(i)  The  Attorney  General  may  promul- 
gate regulations  with  respect  to— 

••(1)  making  reasonable  efforts  to  provide 
notice  to  persons  who  may  have  an  interest 
in  property  ordered  forfeited  under  this  sec- 
tion; 

•'(2)  granting  petitions  for  remission  or 
mitigation  of  forfeiture; 

(3)  the  restitution  of  property  to  victims 
of  an  offense  petitioning  for  remission  or 
mitigation  of  forfeiture  under  this  chapter; 
••(4)  the  disposition  by  the  United  States 
of  forfeited  property  by  public  sale  or  other 
commercially  feasible  means; 

••(5)  the  maintenance  and  safekeeping  of 
any  property  forfeited  under  this  section 
pending  its  disposition;  and 

•■(6)  the  compromise  of  claims  arising 
under  this  chapter. 

Pending  the  promulgation  of  such  regula- 
tions, all  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
disposition  of  property,  or  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  thereof,  or  the  remission  or 
mitigation  of  forfeitures  for  violation  of  the 
customs  laws,  and  the  compromise  of  claims 
and  the  award  of  compensation  to  informers 
in  respect  of  such  forfeitures  shall  apply  to 
forfeitures  incurred,  or  alleged  to  have  been 
incurred,  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, insofar  as  applicable  and  not  inconsist- 
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ent  with  the  provisions  hereof.  Such  duties 
as  are  imposed  upon  the  Customs  Service  or 
any  person  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of 
property  under  the  customs  law  shall  be 
performed  under  this  chapter  by  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

"(j)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (m). 
no  party  claiming  an  interest  in  property 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section 
may— 

•■(1)  intervene  in  a  trial  or  appeal  of  a 
criminal  case  involving  the  forfeiture  of 
such  property  under  this  section:  or 

•■(2)  commence  an  action  at  law  or  equity 
against  the  United  States  concerning  the  va- 
lidity of  his  alleged  interest  in  the  property 
subsequent  to  the  filing  of  an  indictment  or 
information  alleging  that  the  property  is 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section. 

••(k)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enter  orders 
as  provided  in  this  section  without  regard  to 
the  location  of  any  property  which  may  be 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section  or 
which  has  been  ordered  forfeited  under  this 
section. 

"(1)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  identification 
or  location  of  property  declared  forfeited 
and  to  facilitate  the  disposition  of  petitions 
for  remission  or  mitigation  of  forfeiture, 
after  the  entry  of  an  order  declaring  proper- 
ty forfeited  to  the  United  States  the  court 
may,  upon  application  of  the  United  States, 
order  that  the  testimony  of  any  witness  re- 
lating to  the  property  forfeited  be  taken  by 
deposition  and  that  any  designated  book, 
paper,  document,  record,  recording,  or  other 
material  not  privileged  be  produced  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  for  the  taking  of  depositions  under 
Rule  15  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure. 

•■(m)(l)  Following  the  entry  of  an  order  of 
forfeiture  under  this  section,  the  United 
States  shall  publish  notice  of  the  order  and 
of  its  intent  to  dispose  of  the  property  for  at 
least  seven  successive  court  days  in  such 
manner  as  the  Attorney  General  may  direct. 
The  Government  may  also,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  provide  direct  written  notice  to 
any  person  known  to  have  alleged  an  inter- 
est in  the  property  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
order  of  forfeiture  as  a  substitute  for  pub- 
lished notice  as  to  those  persons  so  notified. 

••(2)  Any  person,  other  than  the  defend- 
ant, asserting  a  legal  interest  in  property 
which  has  been  ordered  forfeited  to  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  this  section  may, 
within  thirty  days  of  the  final  publication 
of  notice  or  his  receipt  of  notice  under  para- 
graph (1),  whichever  is  earlier,  petition  the 
court  for  a  hearing  to  adjudicate  the  validi- 
ty of  his  alleged  interest  in  the  property. 
The  hearing  shall  be  held  before  the  court 
alone,  without  a  jury. 

■■(3)  The  petition  shall  be  signed  by  the 
petitioner  under  penalty  of  perjury  and 
shall  set  forth  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
petitioner's  right,  title,  or  interest  in  the 
property,  the  time  and  circunwtances  of  the 
petitioner's  acquisition  of  the  right,  title,  or 
interest  in  the  property,  any  additional 
facts  supporting  the  petitioner's  claim,  and 
the  relief  sought. 

■•(4)  The  hearing  on  the  petition  shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  justice,  be  held  within 
thirty  days  of  the  filing  of  the  petition.  The 
court  may  consolidate  the  hearing  on  the 
petition  with  a  hearing  on  any  other  peti- 
tion filed  by  a  person  other  than  the  de- 
fendant under  this  subsection. 

"(5)  At  the  hearing,  the  petitioner  may 
testify  and  present  evidence  and  witnesses 


on  his  own  behalf,  and  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses who  appear  at  the  hearing.  The 
United  States  may  present  evidence  and  wit- 
nesses in  rebuttal  and  in  defense  of  its  claim 
to  the  property  and  cross-examine  witnesses 
who  appear  at  the  hearing.  In  addition  to 
testimony  and  evidence  presented  at  the 
hearing,  the  court  shall  consider  the  rele- 
vant portions  of  the  record  of  the  criminal 
case  which  resulted  in  the  order  of  forfeit- 
ure. 

"(6)  If.  after  the  hearing,  the  court  deter- 
mines that  the  petitioner  has  established  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that— 

■•(A)  the  petitioner  has  a  legal  right,  title, 
or  interest  in  the  property,  and  such  right, 
title,  or  interest  renders  the  order  of  forfeit- 
ure invalid  in  whole  or  in  part  because  the 
right,  title,  or  interest  was  vested  in  the  pe- 
titioner rather  than  the  defendant  or  was 
superior  to  any  right,  title,  or  interest  of  the 
defendant  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  acts  which  gave  rise  to  the  forfeiture  of 
the  property  under  this  section;  or 

•■(B)  the  petitioner  is  a  bona  fide  purchas- 
er for  value  of  the  right,  title,  or  interest  in 
the  property  and  was  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase reasonably  without  cause  to  believe 
that  the  property  was  subject  to  forfeiture 
under  this  section; 

the  court  shall  amend  the  order  of  forfeit- 
ure in  accordance  with  its  determination. 

••(7)  Following  the  court's  disposition  of 
all  petitions  filed  under  this  subsection,  or  if 
no  such  petitions  are  filed  following  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  for  the  filing  of  such  petitions,  the 
United  States  shall  have  clear  title  to  prop- 
erty that  is  the  subject  of  the  order  of  for- 
feiture and  may  warrant  good  title  to  any 
subsequent  purchaser  or  transferee.". 
PartB 

Sec.  303.  Part  D  of  title  II  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  841  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sections  413  and  414: 

••Criminal  Forfeitures 
■•property  subject  to  criminal  forfeiture 

■'Sec.  413.  (a)  Any  person  convicted  of  a 
violation  of  this  title  or  title  III  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year 
shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  provision  of  State  law— 

■■(1)  any  property  constituting,  or  derived 
from,  any  proceeds  the  person  obtained,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  as  the  result  of  such  vio- 
lation; 

■'(2)  any  of  the  person's  property  used,  or 
intended  to  be  used,  in  any  manner  or  part, 
to  commit,  or  to  facilitate  the  commission 
of,  such  violation:  and 

'■(3)  in  the  case  of  a  person  convicted  of 
engaging  in  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise 
in  violation  of  section  408  of  this  title  (21 
U.S.C.  848),  the  person  shall  forfeit,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  property  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2),  any  of  his  interest  in.  claims 
against,  and  property  or  contractual  rights 
affording  a  source  of  control  over,  the  con- 
tinuing criminal  enterprise. 
The  court,  in  imposing  sentence  on  such 
person,  shall  order,  in  addition  to  any  other 
sentence  imposed  pursuant  to  this  title  or 
title  in.  that  the  person  forfeit  to  the 
United  States  all  property  described  in  this 
subsection. 

"MEANING  OF  TERM  'PROPERTY' 

"(b)  Property  subject  to  criminal  forfeit- 
ure under  this  section  includes— 

"(1)  real  property,  including  things  grow- 
ing on,  affixed  to,  and  found  in  land;  and 


"(2)  tangible  and  intangible  personal  prop- 
erty, including  rights,  privileges,  interests, 
claims,  and  securities. 

"THIRD  PARTY  TRANSFERS 

■■(c)  All  right,  title,  and  interest  in  prc.jer- 
ty  described  in  subsection  (a)  vests  in  the 
United  States  upon  the  commission  of  the 
act  giving  rise  to  forfeiture  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  such  property  that  is  subsequent- 
ly transferred  to  a  person  other  than  the  de- 
fendant may  be  the  subject  of  a  special  ver- 
dict of  forfeiture  and  thereafter  shall  be  or- 
dered forfeited  to  the  United  States,  unless 
the  transferee  establishes  in  a  hearing  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (o)  that  he  is  a  bona  fide 
purchaser  for  value  of  such  property  who  at 
the  time  of  purchase  was  reasonably  with- 
out cause  to  believe  that  the  property  was 
subject  to  forefeiture  under  this  section. 

■■(d)  If  any  of  the  property  described  in 
subsection  (a)— 

■■(1)  cannot  be  located: 

■■(2)  has  been  transferred  to,  sold  to.  or  de- 
posited with  a  third  party; 

■■(3)  has  been  placed  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court; 

■■(4)  has  been  substantially  diminished  in 
value  by  any  act  or  omission  of  the  defend- 
ant: or 

"(5)  has  been  commingled  with  other 
property  which  cannot  be  divided  without 
difficulty; 

the  court  shall  order  the  forfeiture  of  any 
other  property  of  the  defendant  up  to  the 
value  of  any  property  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (5). 

■•rebuttable  PRESUMPTION 

"(e)  There  is  a  rebuttable  presumption  at 
trial  that  any  property  of  a  person  convict- 
ed of  a  felony  under  this  title  or  title  III  is 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section  if 
the  United  States  establishes  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  that— 

"(1)  such  property  was  acquired  by  such 
person  during  the  period  of  the  violation  of 
this  title  or  title  III  or  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  such  period;  and 

"(2)  there  was  no  likely  source  for  such 
property  other  than  the  violation  of  this 
title  or  title  III. 

"PROTEcrri'VE  orders 

"(f)(1)  Upon  application  of  the  United 
States,  the  court  may  enter  a  restraining 
order  or  injunction,  require  the  execution  of 
a  satisfactory  performance  bond,  or  take 
any  other  action  to  preserve  the  availability 
of  property  described  in  subsection  (a)  for 
forfeiture  under  this  section— 

"(A)  upon  the  filing  of  an  indictment  or 
information  charging  a  violation  of  this  title 
or  title  III  for  which  criminal  forfeiture 
may  be  ordered  under  this  section  and  alleg- 
ing that  the  property  with  respect  to  which 
the  order  is  sought  would,  in  the  event  of 
conviction,  be  subject  to  forfeiture  under 
this  section:  or 

"(B)  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  an  indict- 
ment or  information,  if,  after  notice  to  per- 
sons appearing  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
property  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  the 
court  determines  that— 

"(i)  there  is  a  substantial  probability  that 
the  United  States  will  prevail  on  the  issue  of 
forfeiture  and  that  failure  to  enter  the 
order  will  result  in  the  property  being  de- 
stroyed, removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  or  otherwise  made  unavailable  for 
forfeiture:  and 

■■(ii)  the  need  to  preserve  the  availability 
of  the  property  through  the  entry  of  the  re- 
quested order  outweighs  the  hardship  on 
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any  party  against  whom  the  order  is  to  be 
entered: 

Provided,  hovever.  That  an  order  entered 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  not  more  than  ninety  days,  unless 
extended  by  the  court  for  good  cause  shown 
or  unless  an  indictment  or  information  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  has  been  filed. 
■•(2)  A  temporary  restraining  order  under 
this  subsection  may  be  entered  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  United  States  without  notice 
or  opportunity  for  a  hearing  when  an  infor- 
mation or  indictment  has  not  yet  been  filed 
with  respect  to  the  property,  if  the  United 
States  demonstrates  that  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  property  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  order  is  sought  would,  in 
the  event  of  conviction,  be  subject  to  forfeit- 
ure under  this  section  and  that  provision  of 
notice  will  jeopardize  the  availability  of  the 
property  for  forfeiture.  Such  a  temporary 
order  shall  expire  not  more  than  ten  days 
after  the  date  on  which  it  is  entered,  unless 
extended  for  good  cause  shown  or  unless 
the  party  against  whom  it  is  entered  con- 
sents to  an  extension  for  a  longer  period.  A 
hearing  requested  concerning  an  order  en- 
tered under  this  paragraph  shall  be  held  at 
the  earliest  possible  lime  and  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  temporary  order. 

■•(3)  The  court  may  receive  and  consider, 
at  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, evidence  and  information  that  would 
be  inadmissible  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence. 

■WARRANT  OF  SEIZURE 

"(g)  The  Government  may  request  the  is- 
suance of  a  warrant  authorizing  the  seizure 
of  property  subject  to  forfeiture  under  this 
section  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for 
a  search  warrant.  If  the  court  determines 
that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  property  to  be  seized  would,  in  the  event 
of  conviction,  be  subject  to  forfeiture  and 
that  an  order  under  subsection  (f)  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  assure  the  availability  of  the 
property  for  forfeiture,  the  court  shall  issue 
a  warrant  authorizing  the  seizure  of  such 
property. 

"EXECUTION 

"(h)  Upon  entry  of  an  order  of  forfeiture 
under  this  section,  the  court  shall  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  seize  all  property 
ordered  forfeited  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  court  shall  deem  proper.  Pol- 
lowing  entry  of  an  order  declaring  the  prop 
erty  forfeited,  the  court  may,  upon  applica- 
tion of  the  United  States,  enter  such  appro- 
priate restraining  orders  or  injunctions,  re- 
quire the  execution  of  satisfactory  perform- 
ance bonds,  appoint  receivers,  conservators, 
appraisers,  accountanu.  or  trustees,  or  take 
any  other  action  to  protect  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  the  property  ordered 
forfeited.  Any  income  accruing  to  or  derived 
from  property  ordered  forfeited  under  this 
section  may  be  used  to  offset  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  to  the  property  which 
are  required  by  law.  or  which  are  necessary 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
or  third  parties. 

■DISPOSITION  OF  PKOPEBTY 

■■<i)  Following  the  seizure  of  property  or- 
dered forfeited  under  this  section,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  direct  the  disposition 
of  the  property  by  sale  or  any  other  com- 
mercially feasible  means,  making  due  provi- 
sion for  the  rights  of  any  innocent  persons. 
Any  property  right  or  interest  not  exercis- 
able by.  or  transferable  for  value  to.  the 
United  States  shall  expire  and  shall  not 
revert  to  the  defendant,  nor  shall  the  de- 
fendant or  any  person  acting  in  concert 
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with  him  or  on  his  behalf  be  eligible  to  pur- 
chase forfeited  property  at  any  sale  held  by 
the  United  States.  Upon  application  of  a 
person,  other  than  the  defendant  or  a 
person  acting  in  concert  with  him  or  on  his 
behalf,  the  court  may  restrain  or  stay  the 
sale  or  disposition  of  the  property  pending 
the  conclusion  of  any  appeal  of  the  criminal 
case  giving  rise  to  the  forfeiture,  if  the  ap- 
plicant demonstrates  that  proceeding  with 
the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  property  will 
result  in  irreparable  injury,  harm,  or  loss  to 
him. 

•AUTHORITY  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

■•(j)  With  respect  to  property  ordered  for- 
feited under  this  section,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  to— 

■•(1)  grant  petitions  for  mitigation  or  re- 
mission of  forfeiture,  restore  forfeited  prop- 
erty to  victims  of  a  violation  of  this  chapter, 
or  take  any  other  action  to  protect  the 
righu  of  innocent  persons  which  is  in  the 
interest  of  justice  and  which  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  section: 

<2)  compromise  claims  arising  under  this 
section: 

•■(3)  award  compensation  to  persons  pro- 
viding information  resulting  in  a  forfeiture 
under  this  section: 

■■(4)  direct  the  disposition  by  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  511(e)  of  this  title  (21  U.S.C.  881(e)), 
of  all  property  ordered  forfeited  under  this 
section  by  public  sale  or  any  other  commer- 
cially feasible  means,  making  due  provision 
for  the  rights  of  innocent  persons:  and 

■■(5)  take  appropriate  measures  necessary 
to  safeguard  and  maintain  property  ordered 
forfeited  under  this  section  pending  its  dis- 
position. 

•  APPLICABILITY  OF  CIVIL  FORFEITURE 
PROVISIONS 

■(k)  Except  to  the  extent  that  they  are  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  provisions  of  section  511(d)  of  this 
title  (21  U.S.C.  881(d))  shall  apply  to  a 
criminal  forfeiture  under  this  section. 

■BAR  ON  INTERVENTION 

"(l)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (o). 
no  party  claiming  an  interest  in  property 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section 
may- 

■■(1)  intervene  In  a  trial  or  appeal  of  a 
criminal  case  involving  the  forfeiture  of 
such  property  under  this  section:  or 

(2)  commence  an  action  at  law  or  equity 
against  the  United  States  concerning  the  va- 
lidity of  his  alleged  interest  in  the  property 
subsequent  to  the  filing  of  an  indictment  or 
information  alleging  that  the  property  is 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section. 

■•JURISDICTION  TO  ENTER  ORDERS 

(m)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enter  orders 
as  provided  in  this  section  without  regard  to 
the  location  of  any  property  which  may  be 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section  or 
which  has  been  ordered  forfeited  under  this 
section. 

■DEPOSITIONS 

••(n)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  identifica- 
tion and  location  of  property  declared  for- 
feited and  to  facilitate  the  disposition  of  pe- 
titions for  remission  or  mitigation  of  forfeit- 
ure, after  the  entry  of  an  order  declaring 
property  forfeited  tc  the  United  States,  the 
court  may.  upon  application  of  the  United 
States,  order  that  the  testimony  of  any  wit- 
ness relating  to  the  property  forfeited  be 
taken  by  deposition  and  that  any  designated 
book,  paper,  document,  record,  recording,  or 
other  material  not  privileged  be  produced  at 


the  same  time  and  place,  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  for  the  taking  of  deposi- 
tions under  Rule  15  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure. 


•THIRD  PARTY  INTERESTS 

■•(o)(l)  Following  the  entry  of  an  order  of 
forfeiture  under  this  section,  the  United 
States  shall  publish  notice  of  the  order  and 
of  its  intent  to  dispose  of  the  property  for  at 
least  seven  successive  court  days  in  such 
manner  as  the  Attorney  General  may  direct. 
The  Government  may  also,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  provide  direct  written  notice  to 
any  person  known  to  have  alleged  an  inter- 
est in  the  property  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
order  of  forfeiture  as  a  substitute  for  pub- 
lished notice  as  to  those  persons  so  notified. 
■•(2)  Any  person,  other  than  the  defend- 
ant, asserting  a  legal  interest  in  property 
which  has  been  ordered  forfeited  to  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  this  section  may. 
within  thirty  days  of  the  final  publication 
of  notice  or  his  receipt  of  notice  under  para- 
graph (1).  whichever  is  earlier,  petition  the 
court  for  a  hearing  to  adjudicate  the  validi- 
ty of  his  alleged  interest  in  the  property. 
The  hearing  shall  be  held  before  the  court 
alone,  without  a  jury. 

•■(3)  The  petition  shall  be  signed  by  the 
petitioner  under  penalty  of  perjury  and 
shall  set  forth  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
petitioners  right,  title,  or  interest  in  the 
property,  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the 
petitioner's  acquisition  of  the  right,  title,  or 
interest  in  the  property,  any  additional 
facts  supporting  the  petitioners  claim,  and 
the  relief  sought. 

••(4)  The  hearing  on  the  petition  shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  justice,  be  held  within 
thirty  days  of  the  filing  of  the  petition.  The 
court  may  consolidate  the  hearing  on  the 
petition  with  a  hearing  on  any  other  peti- 
tion filed  by  a  person  other  than  the  de- 
fendant under  this  subsection. 

■•(5)  At  the  hearing,  the  petitioner  may 
testify  and  present  evidence  and  witnesses 
on  his  own  behalf,  and  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses who  appear  at  the  hearing.  The 
United  States  may  present  evidence  and  wit- 
nesses in  rebuttal  and  in  defense  of  its  claim 
to  the  properly  and  cross-examine  witnesses 
who  appear  at  the  hearing.  In  addition  to 
testimony  and  evidence  presented  at  the 
hearing,  the  court  shall  consider  the  rele- 
vant portions  of  the  record  of  the  criminal 
case  which  resulted  in  the  order  of  forfeit- 
ure. 

■•(6)  If.  after  the  hearing,  the  court  deter- 
mines that  the  petitioner  has  established  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that— 

■■(A)  the  petitioner  has  a  legal  right,  title, 
or  interest  in  the  property,  and  such  right, 
title,  or  interest  renders  the  order  of  forfeit- 
ure invalid  in  whole  or  in  pari  because  the 
right,  title,  or  interest  was  vested  in  the  pe- 
titioner rather  than  the  defendant  or  was 
superior  to  any  right,  t'tle.  or  interest  of  the 
defendant  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  acts  which  gave  rise  to  the  forfeiture  of 
the  property  under  this  section:  or 

•■(B)  the  petitioner  is  a  bona  fide  purchas- 
er for  value  of  the  right,  title,  or  interest  in 
the  properly  and  was  at  the  lime  of  pur- 
chase reasonably  without  cause  to  believe 
that  the  property  was  subject  to  forfeiture 
under  this  section: 

the  court  shall  amend  the  order  of  forfeit- 
ure in  accordance  with  its  determination. 

(7)  Following  the  court's  disposition  of 
all  petitions  filed  under  this  subsection,  or  if 
no  such  petitions  are  filed  following  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  provided  in  paragraph 
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(2)  for  the  filing  of  such  petitions,  the 
United  States  shall  have  clear  title  to  prop- 
erty that  is  the  subject  of  the  order  of  for- 
feiture and  may  warrant  good  title  to  any 
subsequent  purchaser  or  transferee.". 

"(p)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
liberally  construed  to  effectuate  its  remedial 
purposes.". 

••INVESTMENT  OF  ILLICIT  DRUG  PROFITS 

"Sec.  414.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  who  has  received  any  income  de- 
rived, directly  or  indirectly,  from  a  violation 
of  this  title  or  title  III  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  more  than  one  year  in  which 
such  person  has  participated  as  a  principal 
within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  use  or  invest,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  part  of  such  income,  or 
the  proceeds  of  such  income,  in  acquisition 
of  any  interest  in,  or  the  establishment  or 
operation  of.  any  enterprise  which  is  en- 
gaged in.  or  the  activities  of  which  affect, 
interstate  or  foreign' commerce.  A  purchase 
of  securities  on  the  open  market  for  pur- 
poses of  investment,  and  without  the  inten- 
tion of  controlling  or  participating  in  the 
control  of  the  issuer,  or  of  assisting  another 
to  do  so.  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  this 
section  if  the  securities  of  the  issuer  held  by 
the  purchaser,  the  members  of  his  immedi- 
ate family,  and  his  or  their  accomplices  in 
any  violation  of  this  title  or  title  III  after 
such  purchase  do  not  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  one  percent  of  the  outstanding  secu- 
rities of  any  one  class,  and  do  not  confer, 
either  in  law  or  in  fact,  the  power  to  elect 
one  or  more  directors  of  the  issuer. 

••(b)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"■(c>  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'en- 
terprise' includes  any  individual,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  association,  or  other  legal 
entity,  and  any  union  or  group  of  individ- 
uals associated  in  fact  although  not  a  legal 
entity. 

••(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
liberally  construed  to  effectuate  its  remedial 
purposes.". 

Sec  304.  Section  304  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  824)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (f)  the  following 
sentence:  '•All  right,  title,  and  interest  in 
such  controlled  substances  shall  vest  in  the 
United  Stales  upon  a  revocation  order  be- 
coming final.". 

Sec  305.  Section  408  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  848)  is  amended— 

(a)  in  subsection  (a)— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  ••(!)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  '•paragraph  (2)"  each 
time  it  appears,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  413  of  this  title":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2):  and 

(b)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 

Sec.  306.  Section  511  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  881)  is  amended— 

(a)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(7)  All  real  property,  including  any  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  the  whole  of  any  lot  or 
tract  of  land  and  any  appurtenances  or  im- 
provements, which  is  used,  or  intended  to  be 
used,  in  any  manner  or  part,  to  commit,  or 
to  facilitate  the  commission  of,  a  violation 
of  this  title  punishable  by  more  than  one 
year's  imprisonment,  except  that  no  proper- 
ty shall  be  forfeited  under  this  paragraph, 
to  the  extent  of  an  interest  of  an  owner,  by 
reason  of  any  act  or  omission  established  by 
that  owner  to  have  been  committed  or  omit- 


ted without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
that  owner."; 

(b)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(1)  by  inserting  ••civil  or  criminal"  after 
■'Any  property  subject  to";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (4)  ••has 
been  used  or  is  intended  to  be  used  in  viola- 
tion of"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "is  sub- 
ject to  civil  or  criminal  forfeiture  under"; 

(c)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(1)  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence 
•'any  of"  after  '•Whenever  property  is  seized 
under":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (3)  ".  if  prac- 
ticable." after  '•remove  it": 

(d)  in  subsection  (d),  by  inserting  "any  of" 
after  '•alleged  to  have  been  incurred, 
under": 

(e)  in  subsection  (e)— 

(1)  by  inserting  '•civilly  or  criminally"  in 
the  first  sentence  after  '•Whenever  property 
is":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (3)  '•and 
remove  it  for  disposition"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  dispose  of  it";  and 

(f)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(h)  All  right,  title,  and  interest  in  proper- 
ty described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  vest  in 
the  United  States  upon  commission  of  the 
act  giving  rise  to  forfeiture  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

••(i)  The  filing  of  an  indictment  or  infor- 
mation alleging  a  violation  of  this  title  or 
title  III  which  is  also  related  to  a  civil  for- 
feiture proceeding  under  this  section  shall, 
upon  motion  of  the  United  States  and  for 
good  cause  shown,  stay  the  civil  forfeiture 
proceeding. 

■•(j)  In  addition  to  the  venue  provided  for 
in  section  1395  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  in  the 
case  of  property  of  a  defendant  charged 
with  a  violation  that  is  the  basis  for  forfeit- 
ure of  the  property  under  this  section,  a 
proceeding  for  forfeiture  under  this  section 
may  be  brought  in  the  judicial  district  in 
which  the  defendant  owning  such  property 
is  found  or  in  the  judicial  district  in  which 
the  criminal  prosecution  is  brought.". 

Sec  307.  Part  A  of  title  III  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"CRIMINAL  FORFEITURES 

■Sec  1017.  Section  413  of  title  II.  relating 
to  criminal  forfeitures,  shall  apply  in  every 
respect  to  a  violation  of  this  title  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year.". 

Sec  308.  The  table  of  contents  of  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  is  amended— 

(a)  by  adding  immediately  after 

"Sec.  412.  Applicability  of  treaties  and  other 
international  agreements." 

the  following  new  items: 

"Sec.  413.  Criminal  forfeitures. 

"Sec.  414.  Investment  of  illicit  drug  prof- 
iU.". 

and 

(b)  by  adding  immediately  after 

"Sec.   1016.  Authority  of  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury." 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  1017.  Criminal  forfeitures.". 
Part  C 

Sec  309.  (a)  Section  511(e)(1)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  881(e)(1))  is 
amended  by  adding  after  "retain  the  proper- 
ly for  official  use"  the  following:  "or  trans- 
fer the  custody  or  ownership  of  any  forfeit- 


ed property  to  any  Federal.  State,  or  local 
agency  pursuant  to  section  616  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1616)'. 

(b)  Section  511(e)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  881(e))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  •'The  proceeds  from  any  sale 
under  paragraph  (2)"  the  following:  "The 
Attorney  General  shall  ensure  the  equitable 
transfer  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  any 
forfeited  property  to  the  appropriate  State 
or  local  law  enforcement  agency  so  as  to  re- 
flect generally  the  contribution  of  any  such 
agency  participating  directly  in  any  of  the 
acts  which  led  to  the  seizure  or  forfeiture  of 
such  property.  A  decision  by  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not 
be  subject  to  review.". 

(c)  Section  511(e)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  881(e))  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  general  fund  of  the 
United  States  Treasury"  in  the  sentence  be- 
ginning "The  Attorney  General  shall"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "accordance  with 
section  524(c)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code'. 

Sec  310.  Section  524  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  There  is  established  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  a  special  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  Department  of  Justice  Assets  Forfeit- 
ure Fund  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'fund')  which  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Attorney  General  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
specified  in  approprialions  Acts  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice— 

'■(A)  the  payment,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  of  any  expenses  neces- 
sary to  seize,  detain,  inventory,  safeguard, 
maintain,  advertise,  or  sell  property  under 
seizure,  detention,  or  forfeited  pursuant  to 
any  law  enforced  or  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  or  of  any  other  neces- 
sary expenses  incident  to  the  seizure,  deten- 
tion, or  forfeiture  of  such  properly:  such 
payments  may  include  payments  for  con- 
tract services  and  payments  to  reimburse 
any  Federal.  State,  or  local  agency  for  any 
expenditures  made  to  perform  the  foregoing 
functions: 

■■(B)  the  payment  of  awards  for  informa- 
tion or  assistance  leading  to  a  civil  or  crimi- 
nal forfeiture  under  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  800  et  seq.)  or  a  criminal  for- 
feiture under  the  Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Corrupt  Organizations  statute  (18  U.S.C. 
1961  et  seq.).  at  the  discretion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General: 

"(C)  the  compromise  and  payment  of  valid 
liens  and  mortgages  against  property  that 
has  been  forfeited  pursuant  to  any  law  en- 
forced or  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  determine  the  validity 
of  any  such  lien  or  mortgage  and  the 
amount  of  payment  to  be  made:  and 

■•(D)  disbursements  authorized  in  connec- 
tion with  remission  or  mitigation  procedures 
relating  to  property  forfeited  under  any  law- 
enforced  or  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

••(2)  Any  award  paid  from  the  fund  for  in- 
formation concerning  a  forfeiture,  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1)(B).  shall  be  paid  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
his  delegate,  except  that  the  authority  to 
pay  an  award  of  $10,000  or  more  shall  not 
be  delegated  to  any  person  other  than  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  the  Associate  At- 
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tomey  General,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion. Any  award  for  such  information  shall 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of  $150,000  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  realized  by  the  United 
States  from  the  property  forfeited. 

(3)  There  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund 
all  amounts  from  the  forfeiture  of  property 
under  any  law  enforced  or  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  remaining  after 
the  payment  of  expenses  for  forfeiture  and 
sale  authorized  by  law. 

(4)  Amounts  In  the  fund  which  are  not 
currently  needed  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec 
lion  shall  be  kept  on  deposit  or  invested  in 
obligations  of.  or  guaranteed  by,  the  United 
States. 

(5)  The  Attorney  General  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  four  months 
after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  a  detailed 
report  on  the  amounts  deposite-l  In  the  fund 
and  a  description  of  expenditures  made 
under  this  subsection. 

(61  The  provisions  of  this  suljsection  re- 
lating to  deposits  In  the  fund  shall  apply  to 
all  property  In  the  custody  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Comprehensive  Forfeiture  Act 
of  1983. 

(7)  For  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  1986.  and 
1987.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 ).  At  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  any  amount  In  the 
fund  In  excess  of  the  amount  appropriated 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  General  Fund  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  except 
that  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
may  be  carried  forward  and  available  for  ap 
propriation  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

■  (8>  For  the  purposes  of  this  sul)sectlon. 
property  Is  forfeited  pursuant  to  a  law  en- 
forced or  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  If  it  is  forfeited  pursuant  to— 

"(A)  any  criminal  forfeiture  proceeding; 

••(B)  any  civil  judicial  forfeiture  proceed- 
ing: or 

■■(C)  any  civil  administrative  forfeiture 
proceeding  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice; 

except  to  the  extent  that  the  seizure  was  ef- 
fected by  a  Customs  officer  or  that  custody 
was  maintained  by  the  Customs  Service  in 
which  case  the  provisons  of  section  613a  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1613a) 
shall  apply.". 

Part  D 

Sec.  311.  Section  607  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1607)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
•'8  607.  Seizure:  value  SIOO.tHMI  or  less,  prohibited 

artirleii.  transportinK  runveyanres 

••(a)If- 

■•(1)  the  value  of  such  seized  vessel,  vehi- 
cle, aircraft,  merchandise,  or  baggage  does 
not  exceed  $100,000; 

■■(2)  such  seized  merchandise  consists  of 
articles  the  importation  of  which  is  prohib- 
ited: or 

••(3)  such  seized  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft 
was  used  to  import,  export,  or  otherwise 
transport  or  store  any  controlled  sub- 
stances; 

the  appropriate  customs  officer  shall  cause 
a  notice  of  the  seizure  of  such  articles  and 
the  Intention  to  forfeit  and  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  the  same  according  to  law  to  be 
published  for  at  least  three  successive  weeks 
In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  direct.  Written  notice  of  sei- 
zure together  with  information  on  the  appli- 
cable procedures  shall  be  sent  to  each  party 


who  appears  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
seized  article. 

■■(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  con- 
trolled substance'  has  the  meaning  given 
that  term  In  section  102  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802).". 

Sec.  312.  Section  608  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1608)  is  amended  In  the 
second  sentence  by  Inserting  after  'penal 
sum  of  the  following:  $5,000  or  10  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  the  claimed  proper- 
ty, whichever  is  lower,  but  not  less  than.". 

Sec.  313.  Section  609  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1609)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■after  deducting  the  actual  expenses  of 
seizure,  publication,  and  sale  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.^  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  after  deducting  expenses  enu- 
rtierated  in  section  613  of  this  Act  into  the 
Customs  Forfeiture  Fund.". 

Sec.  314.  Section  610  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  ( 19  U.S.C.  1610)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  If  the  value  of  any  vessel,  vehicle,  mer- 
chandise, or  baggage  so  seized  Is  greater 
than  $10.000, •■  and  substituting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'If  any  vessel,  vehi- 
cle, aircraft,  merchandise,  or  baggage  is  not 
subject  to  the  procedure  set  forth  in  section 
607.'. 

Sec  315.  Section  612  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  ( 19  U.S.C.  1612)  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  •aircraft."  immediately  after 
■vehicle."  wherever  it  appears  in  the  sec- 
tion: 

(2)  striking  out  •and  the  value  of  such 
vessel,  vehicle,  merchandise,  or  baggage  as 
determined  under  section  606  does  not 
exceed  $10,000,  "  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
the  article  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 607  of  this  Act.';  and 

(3)  striking  out  'If  such  value  of  such 
vessel,  vehicle,  merchandise,  or  baggage  ex- 
ceeds $10,000."  in  the  second  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  •If 
the  article  is  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  607  of  this  Act,". 

Sec.  316.  Section  613(a)(3)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1613(a)(3))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

■•(3)  The  residue  shall  toe  deposited  in  the 
Customs  Forfeiture  Fund .". 

Sec.  317.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  amend- 
ed  by   adding   a   new  section   immediately 
after  section  613  (19  U.S.C.  1613)  to  read  as 
follows: 
"9  6I3b.  Cu»tom!i  Forfeiture  Fund 

•  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  special  fund 
for  the  United  States  Customs  Service  that 
shall  be  entitled  the  Customs  Forfeiture 
Fund'  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  sec- 
tion as  the  fund).  This  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able without  fiscal  year  limitation  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  In  appropria- 
tions Acts  for  the  following  purposes  of  the 
United  States  Customs  Service— 

■•(1)  the  payment  of  all  proper  expenses  of 
the  seizure  or  detention  or  the  proceedings 
of  forfeiture  and  sale  (not  otherwise  recov- 
ered under  section  613(a))  including  but  not 
limited  to.  expenses  of  inventory,  security, 
maintaining  the  custody  of  the  property,  ad- 
vertising and  sale,  and  if  condemned  by  the 
court  and  a  bond  for  such  costs  was  not 
given,  the  costs  as  taxed  by  the  court;  and 

••(2)  the  payment  of  awards  of  compensa- 
tion to  informers  under  section  619  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended. 

••(b)  There  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund 
all  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  property  forfeited  under,  and  any 
currency  or  monetary  instruments  seized 
and  forfeited  under,  the  laws  enforced  or 


administered  by  the  United  States  Customs 
Service. 

•■(c)  Amounts  in  the  fund  which  are  not 
currently  needed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  be  kept  on  deposit  or  invested 
in  obligations  of.  or  guaranteed  by,  the 
United  States. 

■(d)  The  Commissioner  of  the  Customs 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  four  months  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  a  detailed  report  on  the  amounts 
deposited  in  the  fund  and  a  description  of 
expenditures  made  under  this  section. 

■•(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  relating 
to  deposits  in  the  fund  shall  apply  to  all 
property  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States 
Customs  Service  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Comprehensive  Forfeiture  Act 
of  1983. 

■•(f)  For  the  purposes  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  fund  for  fiscal  year  1984 
not  more  than  $10,000,000,  for  fiscal  year 
1985  not  more  than  $15,000,000,  for  fiscal 
year  1986  not  more  than  $20,000,000.  and 
for  fiscal  year  1987  not  more  than 
$20,000,000.  Amounts  In  the  fund  In  excess 
of  the  amounts  appropriated  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
General  Fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  for 
which  appropriations  from  the  fund  are  au- 
thorized by  this  Act.  the  fund  shall  cease  to 
exist  and  any  amount  then  remaining  in  the 
fund  shall  be  deposited  in  the  General  F\ind 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.". 

Sec  318.  A  new  section  616  is  added  to  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  ( 19  U.S.C.  1616)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"9  616.  I)i>tpo!iitinn  of  forfeited  property 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  law.  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  retain  forfeited  property,  or  to  transfer 
such  property  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine  to— 
•■(  1 )  any  other  Federal  agency:  or 
•(2)  any  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency  which  participated  directly  in  any  of 
the  acts  which  led  to  the  seizure  or  forfeit- 
ure of  the  property. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  ensure 
the  equitable  transfer  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  any  forfeited  property  to  the 
appropriate  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency  so  as  to  reflect  generally  the  contri- 
bution of  any  such  agency  participating  di- 
rectly in  any  of  the  acts  which  led  to  the 
seizure  or  forfeiture  of  such  property.  A  de- 
cision by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  shall  not  be  subject  to  review.  The 
United  States  shall  not  be  liable  In  any 
action  arising  out  of  the  use  of  any  property 
the  custody  of  which  was  transferred  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  to  any  non-Federal 
agency. 

•(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
order  the  discontinuance  of  any  forfeiture 
proceedings  under  this  Act  In  favor  of  the 
Institution  of  forfeiture  proceedings  by 
State  or  local  authorities  under  an  appropri- 
ate State  or  local  statute.  After  the  filing  of 
a  complaint  for  forfeiture  under  this  Act, 
the  Attorney  General  may  seek  dismissal  of 
the  complaint  in  favor  of  forfeiture  proceed- 
ings under  State  or  local  law. 

■■(c)  Whenever  forfeiture  proceedings  are 
discontinued  by  the  United  States  In  favor 
of  State  or  local  proceedings,  the  United 
States  may  transfer  custody  and  possession 
of  the  seized  property  to  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  official  immediately  upon  the 
initiation  of  the  proper  actions  by  such  offi- 
cials. 
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•■(d)  Whenever  forfeiture  proceedings  are 
discontinued  by  the  United  States  in  favor 
of  State  or  local  proceedings,  notice  shall  be 
sent  to  all  known  Interested  parties  advising 
them  of  the  discontinuance  or  dismissal. 
The  United  States  shall  not  be  liable  in  any 
action  arising  out  of  the  seizure,  detention, 
and  transfer  of  seized  property  to  State  or 
loc&l  of f ici&ls.". 

Sec.  319.  Section  619  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1619)  is  amended  by— 

(a)  striking  out  ■■$50,000"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••$150.000 ":  and 

(b)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "In  no  event 
shall  the  Secretary  delegate  the  authority 
to  pay  an  award  under  this  section  in  excess 
of  $10,000  to  an  official  below  the  level  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs.". 

Sec.  320.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  a  new  section  589,  to  read  as 
follows: 
"8  589.  Arrest  authority  of  customs  officers 

•Subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  an  officer  of  the  Customs 
Service  as  defined  In  section  401(1)  of  this 
Act.  as  amended,  may— 
■•(1)  carry  a  firearm; 

••(2)  execute  and  serve  any  order,  warrant, 
subpena,  summons,  or  other  process  Issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States: 

■•(3)  make  an  arrest  without  a  warrant  for 
any  offense  against  the  United  States  com- 
mitted in  the  officer's  presence  or  for  a 
felony,  cognizable  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  committed  outside  the  offi- 
cers presence  If  the  officer  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  to  be  ar- 
rested has  committed  or  is  committing  a 
felony:  and 

••(4)  perform  any  other  law  enforcement 
duty  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  designate.". 

(b)  Section  7607  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Act  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  7607)  Is  repealed. 

Sec  321.  Sections  602.  605.  606.  608.  609. 
611.  613,  614.  615,  618,  and  619  (19  U.S.C. 
1602.  1605.  1606.  1608.  1609.  1611.  1613,  1614. 
1615.  1618,  and  1619)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  are  amended  by  Inserting  the  word 
•'aircraft, •'  immediately  after  the  words  "ve- 
hicle "  or  'vehicles. "  wherever  they  appear. 

Sec  322.  Section  644  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1644)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

•■§644.  Application  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
and  section  15imd)  of  title  33 
(a)  The  authority  vested  by  section  1109 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49 
U.S.C.  1509)  In  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, by  regulation  to  provide  for  the  appli- 
cation to  civil  air  navigation  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  administration  of 
customs,  and  of  the  laws  and  regulations  re- 
lating to  the  entry  and  clearance  of  vessels, 
shall  extend  to  the  application  in  like 
manner  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
or  of  the  Antl-Smuggllng  Act  of  1935.  or  of 
any  regulations  promulgated  hereunder. 

••(b)  For  purposes  of  section  1518(d)  of 
Title  33.  the  term  customs  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury' 
shall  mean  this  chapter  and  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law  classified  to  this  title.". 

Sec  323.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  a  new  section  600  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§  600.  Application  of  the  customs  laws  to  other 
seizures  by  customs  officers 
"The  procedures  set  forth  in  sections  602 
through  619  of  this  Act  (19  U.S.C.  1602 
through  1619)  shall  apply  to  seizures  of  any 
property  effected  by  customs  officers  under 


any  law  enforced  or  administered  by  the 
Customs  Service  unless  such  law  specifies 
different  procedures. ". 

TITLE  IV— OFFENDERS  WITH  MENTAL 
DISEASE  OR  DEFECT 
Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  sited  as  the 
"Insanity  Defense  Reform  Acl  of  1984  " 

Sec  402.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"8  20.  Insanity  defense 

••(a)  Affirmative  Defense.— It  Is  an  af- 
firmative defense  to  a  prosecution  under 
any  Federal  statute  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  acts  constituting  the  of- 
fense, the  defendant,  as  a  result  of  a  severe 
mental  disease  or  defect,  was  unable  to  ap- 
preciate the  nature  and  quality  or  the 
wrongfulness  of  his  acts.  Mental  disease  or 
defect  does  not  otherwise  constitute  a  de- 
fense. 

••(b)  Burden  of  Proof.— The  defendant 
has  the  burden  of  proving  the  defense  of  In- 
sanity by  clear  and  convincing  evidence.". 

••(b)  The  sectional  analysis  of  chapter  1  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
add  the  following  new  section  20: 
•20.  Insanity  Defense.". 

Sec  403.  (a)  Chapter  313  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"CHAPTER  313— OFFENDERS  WITH  MENTAL 
DISEASE  OR  DEFECT 

"Sec. 

••4241.  Determination  of  mental  competency 

to  stand  trial. 
•4242.  Determination  of  the  existence  of  In- 
sanity at  the  time  of  the  of- 
fense. 
••4243.  Hospitalization  of  a  person  found  not 
guilty  only  by  reason  of  insan- 
ity. 
•'4244.  Hospitalization  of  a  convicted  person 
suffering  from  mental  disease 
or  defect. 
•4245.  Hospitalization     of     an     Imprisoned 
person  suffering  from  mental 
disease  or  defect. 
•4246.  Hospitalization  of  a  person  due  for 
release     but     suffering     from 
mental  disease  or  defect. 
■•4247.  General  provisions  for  chapter. 
"S4241.  Determination  of  mental  competency  to 
stand  trial 

••(a)  Motion  To  Determine  Competency 
OF  Defendant.— At  any  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  a  prosecution  for  an  offense 
and  prior  to  the  sentencing  of  the  defend- 
ant, the  defendant  or  the  attorney  for  the 
government  may  file  a  motion  for  a  hearing 
to  determine  the  mental  competency  of  the 
defendant.  The  court  shall  grant  the 
motion,  or  shall  order  such  a  hearing  on  its 
own  motion,  if  there  is  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  defendant  may  presently  be 
suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or  defect 
rendering  him  mentally  Incompetent  to  the 
extent  that  he  is  unable  to  understand  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  the  proceedings 
against  him  or  to  assist  properly  in  his  de- 
fense. 

••(b)  Psychiatric  or  Psychological  Exam- 
ination and  Report.— Prior  to  the  date  of 
the  hearing,  the  court  may  order  that  a  psy- 
chiatric or  psychological  examination  of  the 
defendant  be  conducted,  and  that  a  psychi- 
atric or  psychological  report  be  filed  with 
the  court,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4247  (b)  and  (c). 

•(c)  Hearing.— The  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4247(d). 


••(d)  Determination  and  Disposition.— If. 
after  the  hearing,  the  court  finds  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  the  defend- 
ant is  presently  suffering  from  a  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect  rendering  him  mentally  in- 
competent to  the  extent  that  he  Is  unable  to 
understand  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
the  proceedings  against  him  or  to  assist 
properly  in  his  defense,  the  court  shall 
commit  the  defendant  to  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  hospitalize  the  defendant  for  treat- 
ment in  a  suitable  facility— 

••(1)  for  such  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
not  to  exceed  four  months,  as  Is  necessary 
to  determine  whether  there  Is  a  substantial 
probability  that  In  the  foreseeable  future  he 
will  attain  the  capacity  to  permit  the  trial 
to  proceed;  and 

■•(2)  for  an  additional  reasonable  period  of 
time  until— 

••(A)  his  mental  condition  is  so  improved 
that  trial  may  proceed,  if  the  court  finds 
that  there  Is  a  substantial  probability  that 
within  such  additional  period  of  time  he  will 
attain  the  capacity  to  permit  the  trial  to 
proceed:  or 

••(B)  the  pending  charges  against  him  are 
disposed  of  according  to  law: 
whichever  Is  earlier. 

If.  at  the  end  of  the  time  period  specified,  it 
is  determined  that  the  defendants  mental 
condition  has  not  so  improved  as  to  permit 
the  trial  to  proceed,  the  defendant  is  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  4246. 

•(e)  Discharge.— When  the  director  of  the 
facility  In  which  a  defendant  Is  hospitalized 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  determines  that 
the  defendant  has  recovered  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  Is  able  to  understand  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  the  proceedings 
against  him  and  to  assist  properly  in  his  de- 
fense, he  shall  promptly  file  a  certificate  to 
that  effect  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  that 
ordered  the  commitment.  The  clerk  shall 
send  a  copy  of  the  certificate  to  the  defend- 
ants  counsel  and  to  the  attorney  for  the 
government.  The  court  shall  hold  a  hearing, 
conducted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4247(d).  to  determine  the  competency 
of  the  defendant.  If.  after  the  hearing,  the 
court  finds  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence that  the  defendant  has  recovered  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  is  able  to  understand 
the  nature  and  consequences  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  and  to  assist  properly 
in  his  defense,  the  court  shall  order  his  im- 
mediate discharge  from  the  facility  in  which 
he  Is  hospitalized  and  shall  set  the  date  for 
trial.  Upon  discharge,  the  defendant  is  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  chapter  207. 

•'(f)  Admissibility  of  Finding  of  Compe- 
tency.—A  finding  by  the  court  that  the  de- 
fendant is  mentally  competent  to  stand  trial 
shall  not  prejudice  the  defendant  in  raising 
the  Issue  of  his  Insanity  as  a  defense  to  the 
offense  charged,  and  shall  not  be  admissible 
as  evidence  In  a  trial  for  the  offense 
charged. 

•■§  4242.  Determination  of  the  existence  of  insan- 
ity at  the  lime  of  the  offense 
••(a)  Motion  for  Pretrial  Psychiatric  or 
Psychological  Examination.— Upon  the 
filing  of  a  notice,  as  provided  in  Rule  12.2  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
that  the  defendant  intends  to  rely  on  the 
defense  of  Insanity,  the  court,  upon  motion 
of  the  attorney  for  the  government,  shall 
order  that  a  psychiatric  or  psychological  ex- 
amination of  the  defendant  be  conducted, 
and  that  a  psychiatric  or  psychological 
report  be  filed  with  the  court,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  4247  (b)  and  (c). 
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•(b)  Special  VraDicT.-lf  the  issue  of  in- 
sanity is  raised  by  notice  as  provided  in  Rule 
12.2  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure on  motion  of  the  defendant  or  of  the 
attorney  for  the  government,  or  on  the 
courts  own  motion,  the  jury  shall  be  in 
structed  to  find.  or.  in  the  event  of  a  non- 
jury trial,  the  court  shall  find  the  defend 
ant— 

(1)  guilty. 

■<2)  not  guilty,  or 

•■(3)  not  guilty  only  by  reason  of  insanity. 
"S  424.1.    Hospilalizalion    of  a    p»rM»n    found    not 

KUilt.v  onlv  by  reason  of  inwinilv 

(a)  Determination  of  Present  Mental 
Condition  of  Acquitted  Person.-U  a 
person  is  found  not  guilty  only  by  reason  of 
insanity  at  the  time  of  the  offense  charged, 
he  shall  be  committed  to  a  suitable  facility 
until  such  time  as  he  is  eligible  for  release 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e). 

(b)  Psychiatric  or  Psychological  Exam- 
ination and  REPORT.-Prior  to  the  date  of 
the  hearing,  pursuant  to  subsection  (O.  the 
court  shall  order  that  a  psychiatric  or  psy- 
chological examination  of  the  defendant  be 
conducted,  and  that  a  psychiatric  or  psycho- 
logical report  be  filed  with  the  court,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  4247  (b)  and 
(c). 

"(c)  Hearinc.-A  hearing  shall  be  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4247(d^  and  shall  take  place  not  later  than 
forty  days  following  the  special  verdict. 

(di  Burden  of  Proof.— In  a  hearing  pur 
suant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  a 
person  found  not  guilty  only  by  reason  of 
insanity  of  an  offense  involving  bodily 
injury  to.  or  serious  damage  to  the  property 
of.  another  person,  or  involving  a  sulwtan 
tial  risk  of  such  injury  or  damage,  has  the 
burden  of  proving  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  that  his  release  would  not  create  a 
substantial  risk  of  bodily  injury  to  another 
person  or  serious  damage  of  property  of  an- 
other due  to  a  present  mental  disease  or 
defect.  With  respect  to  any  other  offense, 
the  person  has  the  burden  of  such  proof  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

•(e)  Determination  and  Disposition.— If. 
after  the  hearing,  the  court  fails  to  find  by 
the  standard  specified  in  sul)section  (d)  of 
this  section  that  the  persons  release  would 
not  create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodily  injury 
to  another  person  or  serious  damage  of 
property  of  another  due  to  a  present  mental 
disease  or  defect,  the  court  shall  commit  the 
person  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  Gen 
eral.  The  Attorney  General  shall  release  the 
person  to  the  appropriate  official  of  the 
State  in  which  the  person  is  domiciled  or 
was  tried  if  such  State  will  assume  responsi- 
bility for  his  custody,  care,  and  treatment. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  make  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  cause  such  a  State  to 
assume  such  responsibility.  If.  notwith- 
standing such  efforts,  neither  such  State 
will  assume  such  responsibility,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  hospitalize  the  person  for 
treatment  in  a  suitable  facility  until- 
ed) such  a  State  will  assume  such  respon- 
sibility: or 

"(2)  the  persons  mental  condition  is  such 
that  his  release,  or  his  conditional  release 
under  a  prescribed  regimen  of  medical,  psy- 
chiatric, or  psychological  care  or  treatment, 
would  not  create  a  sutwtantial  risk  of  bodily 
injury  to  another  person  or  serious  damage 
to  property  of  another; 

whichever  is  earlier.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  continue  periodically  to  exert  all  rea- 
sonable efforU  to  cause  such  a  State  to 
assume  such  responsibility  for  the  person's 
custody,  care,  and  treatment. 
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•(f)  Discharge. -When  the  director  of  the 
facility  in  which  an  acquitted  person  is  hos- 
pitalized pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  deter- 
mines that  the  person  has  recovered  from 
his   mental   disease   or   defect    to   such   an 
extent  that  his  release,  or  his  conditional  re- 
lease under  a  prescribed  regimen  of  medical, 
psychiatric,  or  psychological  care  or  treat 
ment.  would  no  longer  create  a  substantial 
risk  of  bodily  injury  to  another  person  or  se- 
rious damage  to  property  of  another,   he 
shall    promptly    file    a   certificate    to    that 
effect  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  that  or- 
dered the  commitment.  The  clerk  shall  send 
a   copy   of   the  certificate   to   the   persons 
counsel  and  to  the  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment. The  court  shall  order  the  discharge  of 
the  acquitted  person  or.  on  the  motion  of 
the  attorney  for  the  government  or  on  iu 
own  motion,  shall  hold  a  hearing,  conducted 
pursuant     to     the     provisions     of     section 
4247(d).  to  determine  whether  he  should  tie 
released.    If.   after   the   hearing,   the   court 
finds  by  the  standard  specified  in  subsection 
(d)  that  the  person  has  recovered  from  his 
mental  disease  or  defect  to  such  an  extent 
that- 

(1)  his  release  would  no  longer  create  a 
substantial  risk  of  bodily  injury  to  another 
person  or  serious  damage  to  property  of  an- 
other, the  court  shall  order  that  he  be  im- 
mediately discharged:  or 

(2)  his  conditional  release  under  a  pre- 
scribed regimen  of  medical,  psychiatric,  or 
psychological  care  or  treatment  would  no 
longer  create  a  sukjstantial  ri.sk  of  l)odily 
injury  to  another  person  or  serious  damage 
to  property  of  another,  the  court  shall— 

•  (A)  order  that  he  be  conditionally  dis- 
charged under  a  prescribed  regimen  of  med- 
ical, psychiatric,  or  psychological  care  or 
treatment  that  has  been  prepared  for  him. 
that  has  been  certified  to  the  court  as  ap- 
propriate by  the  director  of  the  facility  in 
which  he  is  committed,  and  that  has  l)een 
found  by  the  court  to  be  appropriate:  and 

•(B)  order,  as  an  explicit  condition  of  re- 
lease, that  he  comply  with  the  prescribed 
regimen  of  medical,  psychiatric,  or  psycho- 
logical care  or  treatment. 
The  court  at  any  time  may.  after  a  hearing 
employing  the  same  criteria,  modify  or 
eliminate  the  regimen  of  medical,  psychiat- 
ric, or  psychological  care  or  treatment. 

•(g)  Revocation  or  Conditional  Dis- 
charge.-The  director  of  a  medical  facility 
responsible  for  administering  a  regimen  im- 
posed on  an  acquitted  person  conditionally 
discharged  under  subsection  (f)  shall  notify 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  court  having 
jurisidiction  over  the  person  of  any  failure 
of  the  person  to  comply  with  the  regimen. 
Upon  such  notice,  or  upon  other  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  person  has  failed 
to  comply  with  the  prescribed  regimen  of 
medical,  psychiatric,  or  psychological  care 
or  treatment,  the  person  may  be  arrested, 
and.  upon  arrest,  shall  be  taken  without  un- 
necessary delay  before  the  court  having  ju- 
risdiction over  him.  The  court  shall,  after  a 
hearing,  determine  whether  the  person 
should  be  remanded  to  a  suitable  facility  on 
the  ground  that,  in  light  of  his  failure  to 
comply  with  the  prescribed  regimen  of  med- 
ical, psychiatric,  or  psychological  care  or 
treatment,  his  continued  release  would 
create  a  sulistantial  risk  of  bodily  injury  to 
another  person  or  serious  damage  to  proper- 
ty of  another. 

••§  4244.  HonpiUlization  of  a  convicted  person  suf- 
fering from  mental  dises.<ie  or  defect 
••(a)     Motion    To     Determine    Present 
Mental  Condition   of  Convicted  Defend- 
ant.-A  defendant  found  guilty  of  an  of- 


fense, or  the  attorney  for  the  government, 
may.  within  ten  days  after  the  defendant  Is 
found  guilty,  and  prior  to  the  time  the  de- 
fendant is  sentenced,  file  a  motion  for  a 
hearing  on  the  present  mental  condition  of 
the  defendant  if  the  motion  is  supported  by 
sutjstantial  information  indicating  that  the 
defendant  may  presently  be  suffering  from 
a  mental  disease  or  defect  for  the  treatment 
of  which  he  is  in  need  of  custody  for  care  or 
treatment  in  a  suitable  facility.  The  court 
shall  grant  the  motion,  or  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  sentencing  of  the  defendant  shall 
order  such  a  hearing  on  its  own  motion,  if  it 
is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  defendant  may 
presently  be  suffering  from  a  mental  disease 
or  defect  for  the  treatment  of  which  he  is  in 
need  of  custody  for  care  or  treatment  in  a 
suitable  facility. 

(b)  Psychiatric  or  Psychological  Exam- 
ination AND  Report— Prior  to  the  date  of 
the  hearing,  the  court  may  order  that  a  psy- 
chiatric or  psychological  examination  of  the 
defendant  be  conducted,  and  that  a  psychi- 
atric or  psychological  report  be  filed  with 
the  court,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4247  (b)  and  (c).  In  addition  to  the  in- 
formation required  to  be  included  in  the 
psychiatric  or  psychological  report  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  4247(c).  if  the 
report  includes  an  opinion  by  the  examiners 
that  the  defendant  is  presently  suffering 
from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  but  that  it  is 
not  such  as  to  require  his  custody  for  care 
or  treatment  in  a  suitable  facility,  the 
report  shall  also  include  an  opinion  by  the 
examiner  concerning  the  sentencing  alter- 
natives that  could  best  accord  the  defendant 
the  kind  of  treatment  he  does  need. 

•■(c)  Hearing.— The  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4247(d). 

••(d)  Determination  and  Disposition.— If. 
after  the  hearing,  the  court  finds  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  the  defend- 
ant is  presently  suffering  from  a  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect  and  that  he  should,  in  lieu  of 
being  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  be  com- 
mitted to  a  suitable  facility  for  care  or  treat- 
ment, the  court  shall  commit  the  defendant 
to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  hospitalize  the  de- 
fendant for  care  or  treatment  in  a  suitable 
facility.  Such  a  commitment  constitutes  a 
provisional  sentence  of  imprisonment  to  the 
maximum  term  authorized  by  law  for  the 
offense  for  which  the  defendant  was  found 

guilty. 

•(e)  Discharge.— When  the  director  of  the 
facility  in  which  the  defendant  is  hospital- 
ized pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  determines 
that  the  defendant  has  recovered  from  his 
mental  disease  or  defect  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  is  no  longer  in  need  of  custody  for 
care  or  treatment  in  such  a  facility,  he  shall 
promptly  file  a  certificate  to  that  effect 
with  the  clerk  of  the  court  that  ordered  the 
commitment.  The  clerk  shall  send  a  copy  of 
the  certificate  to  the  defendants  counsel 
and  to  the  attorney  for  the  government.  If, 
at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  certificate, 
the  provisional  sentence  imposed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  has  not  expired,  the  court 
shall  proceed  finally  to  sentencing  and  may 
modify  the  provisional  sentence. 

••9  4245.  Hoipitalization  of  an  imprisoned  person 
suffering  from  mental  disease  or  defect 

•■(a)  Motion  To  Determine  Present 
Mental  Condition  of  Imprisoned  Person.— 
If  a  person  serving  a  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment objects  either  in  writing  or  through 
his  attorney  to  being  transferred  to  a  suita- 


ble facility  for  care  or  treatment,  an  attor- 
ney for  the  government,  at  the  request  of 
the  director  of  the  facility  in  which  the 
person  is  imprisoned,  may  file  a  motion  with 
the  court  for  the  district  in  which  the  facili- 
ty is  located  for  a  hearing  on  the  present 
mental  condition  of  the  person.  The  court 
shall  grant  the  motion  if  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  person  may  pres- 
ently be  suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  for  the  treatment  of  which  he  is  in 
need  of  custody  for  care  or  treatment  in  a 
suitable  facility.  A  motion  filed  under  this 
subsection  shall  stay  the  transfer  of  the 
person  pending  completion  of  procedures 
contained  in  this  section. 

■•(b)  Psychiatric  or  Psychological  Exam- 
ination AND  Report.— Prior  to  the  date  of 
the  hearing,  the  court  may  order  that  a  psy- 
chiatric or  psychological  examination  of  the 
person  may  be  conducted,  and  that  a  psychi- 
atric or  psychological  report  be  filed  with 
the  court,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4247  (b)  and  (c). 

••(c)  Hearing.— The  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4247(d). 

•(d)  Determination  and  Disposition.— If, 
after  the  hearing,  the  court  finds  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  the  person 
is  presently  suffering  from  a  mental  disease 
or  defect  for  the  treatment  of  which  he  is  in 
need  of  custody  for  care  or  treatment  in  a 
suitable  facility,  the  court  shall  commit  the 
person  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  Attorney  General  shall  hospitalize 
the  person  for  treatment  in  a  suitable  facili- 
ty until  he  is  no  longer  in  need  of  such  cus- 
tody for  care  or  treatment  or  until  the  expi- 
ration of  the  sentence  of  imprisonment, 
whichever  occurs  earlier. 

••(e)  Discharge.— When  the  director  of  the 
facility  in  which  the  person  is  hospitalized 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  determines  that 
the  person  has  recovered  from  his  mental 
disease  or  defect  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
is  no  longer  in  need  of  custody  for  care  or 
treatment  in  such  a  facility,  he  shall 
promptly  file  a  certificate  to  that  effect 
with  the  clerk  of  the  court  that  ordered  the 
commitment.  The  clerk  shall  send  a  copy  of 
the  certificate  to  the  person's  counsel  and  to 
the  attorney  for  the  government.  If,  at  the 
time  of  the  filing  of  the  certificate,  the  term 
of  imprisonment  imposed  upon  the  person 
has  not  expired,  the  court  shall  order  that 
the  person  be  reimprisoned  until  the  expira- 
tion of  his  sentence  of  imprisonment. 
"S  4246.  Hospitalization  of  a  person  due  for  re- 
lease   but    sufferinft    from    mental    disease    or 

defect 

••(a)  Institution  of  Proceeding.— If  the 
director  of  a  facility  in  which  a  person  is 
hospitalized  certifies  that  a  person  whose 
sentence  is  about  to  expire,  or  who  has  been 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  section  4241(d),  or 
against  whom  all  criminal  charges  have 
been  dismissed  solely  for  reasons  related  to 
the  mental  condition  of  the  person,  is  pres- 
ently suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  as  a  result  of  which  his  release  would 
create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodily  injury  to 
another  person  or  serious  damage  to  proper- 
ty of  another,  and  that  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  State  custody  and  care  of  the 
person  are  not  available,  he  shall  transmit 
the  certificate  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  for 
the  district  in  which  the  person  is  confined. 
The  clerk  shall  send  a  copy  of  the  certifi- 
cate to  the  person,  and  to  the  attorney  for 
the  government,  and,  if  the  person  was  com- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  4241(d),  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court  that  ordered  the  commit- 


ment. The  court  shall  order  a  hearing  to  de- 
termine whether  the  person  is  presently 
suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  as 
a  result  of  which  his  release  would  create  a 
substantial  risk  of  bodily  injury  to  another 
person  or  serious  damage  to  property  of  an- 
other. A  certificate  filed  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  stay  the  release  of  the  person 
pending  completion  of  procedures  contained 
in  this  section. 

■•(b)  Psychiatric  or  Psychological  Exam- 
ination AND  Report.— Prior  to  the  date  of 
the  hearing,  the  court  may  order  that  a  psy- 
chiatric or  psychological  examination  of  the 
defendant  be  conducted,  and  that  a  psychi- 
atric or  psychological  report  be  filed  with 
the  court,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4247  (b)  and  (c). 

■•(c)  Hearing.— The  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4247(d). 

■•(d)  Determination  and  Disposition.— If. 
after  the  hearing,  the  court  finds  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  the  person  is 
presently  suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  as  a  result  of  which  his  release  would 
create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodily  injury  to 
another  person  or  serious  damage  to  proper- 
ty of  another,  the  court  shall  commit  the 
person  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  Attorney  General  shall  release  the 
person  to  the  appropriate  official  of  the 
State  in  which  the  person  is  domiciled  or 
was  tried  if  such  State  will  assume  responsi- 
bility for  his  custody,  care,  and  treatment. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  make  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  cause  such  a  State  to 
assume  such  responsibility.  If.  notwith- 
standing such  efforts,  neither  such  State 
will  assume  such  responsibility,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  hospitalize  the  person  for 
treatment  in  a  suitable  facility,  until— 

■■(1)  such  a  State  will  assume  such  respon- 
sibility; or 

'■(2)  the  person's  mental  condition  is  such 
that  his  release,  or  his  conditional  release 
under  a  prescribed  regimen  of  medical,  psy- 
chiatric, or  psychological  care  or  treatment 
would  not  create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodily 
injury  to  another  person  or  serious  damage 
to  property  of  another; 
whichever  is  earlier.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  continue  periodically  to  exert  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  cause  such  a  State  to 
assume  such  responsibility  for  the  person's 
custody,  care,  and  treatment. 

"(e)  Discharge.— When  the  director  of  the 
facility  in  which  a  person  is  hospitalized 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  determines  that 
the  person  has  recovered  from  his  mental 
disease  or  defect  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
release  would  no  longer  create  a  substantial 
risk  of  bodily  injury  to  another  person  or  se- 
rious damage  to  property  of  another,  he 
shall  promptly  file  a  certificate  to  that 
effect  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  that  or- 
dered the  commitment.  The  clerk  shall  send 
a  copy  of  the  certificate  to  the  person's 
counsel  and  to  the  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment. The  court  shall  order  the  discharge  of 
the  person  or,  on  the  motion  of  the  attorney 
for  the  government  or  on  its  own  motion, 
shall  hold  a  hearing,  conducted  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  4247(d),  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  should  be  released.  If, 
after  the  hearing,  the  court  finds  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  the  person 
has  recovered  from  his  mental  disease  or 
defect  to  such  an  extent  that— 

"(1)  his  release  would  no  longer  create  a 
substantial  risk  of  bodily  injury  to  another 
person  or  serious  damage  to  property  of  an- 
other, the  court  shall  order  that  he  be  im- 
mediately discharged:  or 


"(2)  his  conditional  release  under  a  pre- 
scribed regimen  of  medical,  psychiatric,  or 
psychological  care  or  treatment  would  no 
longer  create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodily 
injury  to  another  person  or  serious  damage 
to  property  of  another,  the  court  shall— 

"(A)  order  that  he  be  conditionally  dis- 
charged under  a  prescribed  regimen  of  med- 
ical, psychiatric,  or  psychological  care  or 
treatment  that  has  been  prepared  for  him, 
that  has  been  certified  to  the  court  as  ap- 
propriate by  the  director  of  the  facility  in 
which  he  is  committed,  and  that  has  been 
found  by  the  court  to  be  appropriate:  and 

■■(B)  order,  as  an  explicit  condition  of  re- 
lease, that  he  comply  with  the  prescribed 
regimen  of  medical,  psychiatric,  or  psycho- 
logical care  or  treatment. 

The  court  at  any  time  may.  after  a  hearing 
employing  the  same  criteria,  modify  or 
eliminate  the  regimen  of  medical,  psychiat- 
ric, or  psychological  care  or  treatment. 

■•(f)  Revocation  of  Conditional  Dis- 
charge.—The  director  of  a  medical  facility 
responsible  for  administering  a  regimen  im- 
posed on  a  person  conditionally  discharged 
under  subsection  (e)  shall  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  person  of  any  failure  of  the 
person  to  comply  with  the  regimen.  Upon 
such  notice,  or  upon  other  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  person  has  failed  to  comply 
with  the  prescribed  regimen  of  medical,  psy- 
chiatric, or  psychological  care  or  treatment, 
the  person  may  be  arrested,  and,  upon 
arrest,  shall  be  taken  without  unnecessary 
delay  before  the  court  having  jurisdiction 
over  him.  The  court  shall,  after  a  hearing, 
determine  whether  the  person  should  be  re- 
manded to  a  suitable  facility  on  the  ground 
that,  in  light  of  his  failure  to  comply  with 
the  prescribed  regimen  of  medical,  psychiat- 
ric, or  psychological  care  or  treatment,  his 
continued  release  would  create  a  substantial 
risk  of  bodily  injury  to  another  person  or  se- 
rious damage  to  property  of  another. 

'•(g)  Release  to  State  of  Certain  Other 
Persons.— If  the  director  of  a  facility  in 
which  a  person  is  hospitalized  pursuant  to 
this  subchapter  certifies  to  the  Attorney 
General  that  a  person,  against  whom  all 
charges  have  been  dismissed  for  reasons  not 
related  to  the  mental  condition  of  the 
person,  is  presently  suffering  from  a  mental 
disease  or  defect  as  a  result  of  which  his  re- 
lease would  create  a  substantial  risk  of 
bodily  injury  to  another  person  or  serious 
damage  to  property  of  another,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  release  the  person  to  the 
appropriate  official  of  the  State  in  which 
the  person  is  domiciled  or  was  tried  for  the 
purpose  of  institution  of  State  proceedings 
for  civil  commitment.  If  neither  such  State 
will  assume  such  responsibility,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  release  the  person  upon 
receipt  of  notice  from  the  State  that  it  will 
not  assume  such  responsibility,  but  not  later 
than  10  days  after  certification  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  facility. 

"§  4247.  General  provisions  for  chapter — 

"(a)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  chap- 
ter— 
"(1)  'rehabilitation  program'  includes— 
"(A)  basic  educational  training  that  will 
assist  the  individual  in  understanding  the 
society  to  which  he  will  return  and  that  will 
assist  him  in  understanding  the  magnitude 
of  his  offense  and  its  impact  on  society; 

"(B)  vocational  training  that  will  assist 
the  individual  in  contributing  to,  and  in  par- 
ticipating in,  the  society  to  which  he  will 
return; 
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■•<C)  drug,  alcohol,  and  other  treatment 
proKrams  that  will  assist  the  individual  in 
overcoming  his  psychological  or  physical  de- 
pendence; and 

■•(D)  organized  physical  sports  and  recrea- 
tion programs:  and 

"(2)  suiUble  facility'  means  a  facility  that 
is  suitable  to  provide  care  or  treatment 
given  the  nature  of  the  offense  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  defendant. 

(b)  Psychiatric  on  Psycholocical  Exam- 
IHATION.— A  psychiatric  or  psychological  ex- 
amination ordered  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
shall  be  conducted  by  a  licensed  or  certified 
psychiatrist  or  clinical  psychologist,  or.  if 
the  court  finds  it  appropriate,  by  more  than 
one  such  examiner.  Each  examiner  shall  be 
designated  by  the  court,  except  that  if  the 
examination  is  ordered  under  section  4245 
or  4246.  upon  the  request  of  the  defendant 
an  additional  examiner  may  be  selected  by 
the  defendant.  For  the  purposes  of  an  ex- 
amination pursuant  to  an  order  under  sec- 
tion 4241.  4244.  or  4245.  the  court  may 
commit  the  person  to  be  examined  for  a  rea- 
sonable period,  but  not  to  exceed  thirty 
days,  and  under  section  4242.  4243.  or  4246. 
for  a  reasonable  period,  but  not  to  exceed 
forty-five  days,  to  the  custody  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  placement  in  a  suitable  fa- 
cility. Unless  impracticable,  the  psychiatric 
or  psychological  examination  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  the  suitable  facility  closest  to  the 
court.  The  director  of  the  facility  may  apply 
for  a  reasonable  extension,  but  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  days  under  section  4241.  4244. 
or  4245.  and  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  under 
section  4242.  4243.  or  4246.  upon  a  showing 
of  good  cause  that  the  additional  time  is 
necessary  to  observe  and  evaluate  the  de- 
fendant. 

••(c)  Psychiatric  or  Psychological  Re- 
ports.—A  psychiatric  or  psychological 
report  ordered  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  examiner  designat- 
ed to  conduct  the  psychiatric  or  psychologi- 
cal examination,  shall  be  filed  with  the 
court  with  copies  provided  to  the  counsel 
for  the  person  examined  and  to  the  attor- 
ney for  the  government,  and  shall  include— 
••(1)  the  person's  history  and  present 
symptoms: 

(2)  a  description  of  the  psychiatric,  psy- 
chological, and  medi<^l  tests  that  were  em- 
ployed and  their  results: 
"(3)  the  examiner's  findings;  and 
••(4)  the  examiner's  opinions  as  to  diagno- 
sis, prognosis,  and— 

"(A)  if  the  examination  is  ordered  under 
section  4241.  whether  the  person  is  suffer- 
ing from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  render- 
ing him  mentally  incompetent  to  the  extent 
that  he  is  unable  to  understand  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  the  proceedings  against 
him  or  to  assist  properly  in  his  defense; 

••(B)  if  the  examination  is  ordered  under 
section  4242.  whether  the  person  was  insane 
at  the  time  of  the  offense  charged: 

••(C)  if  the  examination  is  ordered  under 
section  4243  or  4246.  whether  the  person  is 
suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  as 
a  result  of  which  his  release  would  create  a 
substantial  risk  of  bodily  injury  to  another 
person  or  serious  damage  to  property  of  an- 
other; 

••(D)  if  the  examination  is  ordered  under 
section  4244  or  4245.  whether  the  person  is 
suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  as 
a  result  of  which  he  is  in  need  of  custody 
for  care  or  treatment  in  a  suitable  facility; 
or 

••(E)  if  the  examination  is  ordered  as  a 
part  of  a  presentence  investigation,  any  rec- 
ommendation the  examiner  may  have  as  to 


how  the  mental  condition  of  the  defendant 
should  affect  the  sentence. 

••(d)  Hearing.— At  a  hearing  ordered  pur- 
suant to  this  chapter  the  person  whose 
mental  condition  is  the  subject  of  the  hear- 
ing shall  be  represented  by  counsel  and.  if 
he  is  financially  unable  to  obtain  adequate 
representation,  counsel  shall  be  appointed 
for  him  pursuant  to  section  3006A.  The 
person  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
testify,  to  present  evidence,  to  subpoena  wit- 
nesses on  his  behalf,  and  to  confront  and 
cross-examine  witnesses  who  appear  at  the 
hearing. 

•(e)  Periodic  Report  awd  Information 
Requirements.— ( 1 )  The  director  of  the  fa- 
cility in  which  a  person  is  hospitalized  pur- 
suant to— 

(A)  section  4241  shall  prepare  semiannu- 
al reports;  or 

•(B)  section  4243.  4244.  4245.  or  4246  shall 
prepare  annual  reports  concerning  the 
mental  condition  of  the  person  and  contain- 
ing recommendations  concerning  the  need 
for  his  '■ont'nued  hospitalization.  The  re- 
ports shall  be  submitted  to  the  court  that 
ordered  the  person's  commitment  to  the  fa- 
cility and  copies  of  the  reports  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  such  other  persons  as  the  court 
may  direct. 

"(2)  The  director  of  the  facility  in  which  a 
person  is  hospitalized  pursuant  to  section 
4241.  4243.  4244.  4245.  or  4246  shall  inform 
such  person  of  any  rehabilitation  programs 
that  are  available  for  persons  hospitalized 
in  that  facility. 

•(f)  Videotape  Record —Upon  written  re- 
quest of  defense  counsel,  the  court  may 
order  a  videotape  record  made  of  the  de- 
fendants  testimony  or  interview  upon 
which  the  periodic  report  is  based  pursuant 
to  subsection  (e).  Such  videotape  record 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  court  along  with 
the  periodic  report. 

•(g)  Habeas  Corpus  Unimpaired.— Noth- 
ing contained  in  section  4243  or  4246  pre- 
cludes a  person  who  is  committed  under 
either  of  such  sections  from  establishing  by 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  the  illegality  of  his 
detention. 

■•(h)  Discharge.— Regardless  of  whether 
the  director  of  the  facility  in  which  a  person 
is  hospitalized  has  filed  a  certificate  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  of 
section  4241.  4243.  4244.  4245.  or  4246.  coun- 
sel for  the  person  or  his  legal  guardian  may. 
at  any  time  during  such  person's  hospitali- 
zation, file  with  the  court  that  ordered  the 
commitment  a  motion  for  a  hearing  to  de- 
termine whether  the  person  should  be  dis- 
charged from  such  facility,  but  no  such 
motion  may  be  filed  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  of  a  court  determination 
that  the  person  should  continue  to  be  hospi- 
talized. A  copy  of  the  motion  shall  be  sent 
to  the  director  of  the  facility  in  which  the 
person  is  hospitalized  and  to  the  attorney 
for  the  government. 

(i)  Authority  and  Responsibility  of  the 
Attorney  General.— The  Attorney  Gener- 
al- 

••(A)  may  contract  with  a  State,  a  political 
subdivision,  a  locality,  or  a  private  agency 
for  the  confinement,  hospitalization,  care, 
or  treatment  of.  or  the  provision  of  services 
to.  a  person  committed  to  his  custody  pursu- 
ant to  this  chapter: 

••(B)  may  apply  for  the  civil  commitment, 
pursuant  to  State  law.  of  a  person  commit- 
ted to  his  custody  pursuant  to  section  4243 
or  4246: 

"(C)  shall,  before  placing  a  person  in  a  fa- 
cility pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4241.  4243.  4244.  4245.  or  4246.  consider  the 


suiUbiltty  of  the  facility's  rehabilitation 
programs  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
person:  and 

•(D)  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices in  the  general  implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  standards  for  facilities  used  in 
the  implementation  of  this  chapter. 

"(j)  This  chapter  does  not  apply  to  a  pros- 
ecution under  an  Act  of  Congress  applicable 
exclusively  to  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. ". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  chapter  313  in  the 
chapter  analysjs  of  part  III  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•313.    Offenders    with    mental    disease    or 
defect.". 
Sec  404.  Rule  12.2  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  is  amended— 

(a)  by  deleting  "crime"  in  subdivision  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "offense"; 

(b)  by  deleting  •other  condition  bearing 
upon  the  issue  of  whether  he  had  the 
mental  state  required  for  the  offense 
charged"  in  sutidivision  (b)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "any  other  mental  condition 
bearing  upon  the  issue  of  guilf: 

(c)  by  deleting  ••to  a  psychiatric  examina- 
tion by  a  psychiatrist  designated  for  this 
purpMjse  in  the  order  of  the  court"  in  subdi- 
vision (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'to 
an  examination  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  4242": 
and 

(d)  by  deleting  •mental  state  "  in  subdivi- 
sion (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •guilt". 

Sec  405.  Section  3006A  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  in  subsection  (a),  by  deleting  •'or.  (4)" 
and  substituting  '^(4)  whose  mental  condi- 
tion is  the  subject  of  a  hearing  pursuant  to 
chapter  313  of  this  title,  or  (5) ";  and 

(b)  in  subsection  (g),  by  deleting  'or  sec- 
tion 4245  of  title  18  ". 

Sec  406.  Rule  704  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Rule  704.  Opinion  on  I'ltimate  Issue 

•■(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subdivision  (b). 
testimony  in  the  form  of  an  opinion  or  in- 
ference otherwise  admissible  is  not  objec- 
tionable because  it  embraces  an  ultimate 
issue  to  be  decided  by  the  trier  of  fact. 

••(b)  No  expert  witness  testifying  with  re- 
spect to  the  mental  state  or  condition  of  a 
defendant  in  a  criminal  case  may  state  an 
opinion  or  inference  as  to  whether  the  de- 
fendant did  or  did  not  have  the  mental  stale 
or  condition  constituting  an  element  of  the 
crime  charged  or  of  a  defen.se  thereto.  Such 
ultimate  i.ssues  are  matters  for  the  trier  of 
fact  alone. ••. 

TITLE  V-DRUG  ENFORCEMENT 
AMENDMENTS 

Part  A— Controlled  Substances  Penalties 

Sec  501.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Controlled  Substances  Penalties  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1984  ". 

Sec  502.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  401  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
841(b))  is  amended— 

(Din  paragraph  ( 1 ).  by— 

(A)  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  as  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C).  respec- 
tively, and  inserting  after  ••(!)"  a  new  sub- 
paragraph to  read  as  follows: 

••(A)  In  the  case  of  a  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  involving— 

••(i)  100  grams  or  more  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance in  schedule  I  or  II  which  is  a  mixture 
or     substance     containing     a     detectable 
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amount  of  a  narcotic  drug  other  than  a  nar- 
cotic drug  consisting  of— 

"(a)  coca  leaves: 

"(b)  a  compound,  manufacture,  salt,  deriv- 
ative, or  preparation  of  coca  leaves;  or 

••(c)  a  substance  chemically  identical 
thereto; 

■•(ii)  a  kilogram  or  more  of  any  other  con- 
trolled substance  in  schedule  I  or  II  which  is 
a  narcotic  drug; 

•(iii)  500  grams  or  more  of  phencyclidine 
(PCP);  or 

"(iv)  5  grams  or  more  of  lysergic  acid 
diethylamide  (LSD):  such  person  shall  be 
.sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  20  years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$250,000.  or  both. 

If  any  person  commits  such  a  violation  after 
one  or  more  prior  convictions  of  him  for  an 
offense  punishable  under  this  paragraph,  or 
for  a  felony  under  any  other  provision  of 
this  title  or  title  III  or  other  law  of  a  State, 
the  United  States,  or  a  foreign  country  re- 
lating to  narcotic  drugs,  marihuana,  or  de- 
pressant or  stimulant  substances,  have 
become  final,  such  person  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  40  years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$500,000.  or  both  "; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B).  as  redesignated 
above,  by— 

(i)  striking  out  'which  is  a  narcotic  drug" 
in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (C)." 

(ii)  striking  out  "$25,000  "  and  "$50,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •"$125.000'^  and 
••$250,000  ".  respectively;  and 

(iii)  striking  out  '•of  the  United  States"  In 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ••of  a  State,  the  United  States,  or  a 
foreign  country";  and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (C),  as  redesignated 
above,  by— 

(i)  striking  out  '•a  controlled  substance  in 
schedule  I  or  II  which  is  not  a  narcotic 
drug"  and  ••.  (5).  and  (6)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "less  than  50  kilograms  of  mari- 
huana. 10  kilograms  of  hashish,  or  one  kilo- 
gram of  hashish  oil"  and  "and  (5)".  respec- 
tively; 

(ii)  striking  out  "$15,000'"  and  "$30,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$50,000"  and 
••$100,000".  respectively;  and 

(iii)  striking  out  •'of  the  United  States"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ••of  a  State,  the  United  States,  or  a 
foreign  country^'; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  '$10,000  "  and  •"$20,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$25,000"  and 
"•$50.000^'.  respectively;  and 

(B)  striking  out  "of  the  United  States" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  a  State,  the 
United  States,  or  a  foreign  country": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "$5,000"  and  "$10,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$10,000"  and 
•■$20,000",  respectively;  and 

(B)  striking  out  "of  the  United  States" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'of  a  State,  the 
United  States,  or  a  foreign  country"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  out 
•"(1)(B)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•"(I)(C)": 

(5)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6); 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"'(5)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  any 
person  who  violates  sul)section  (a)  by  culti- 
vating a  controlled  substance  on  Federal 
property  shall  be  fined  not  more  than— 

""(A)  $500,000  if  such  person  is  an  individ- 
ual; and 


"(B)  $1,000,000  if  such  person  is  not  an  in- 
dividual.•". 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Part  D  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 405  the  following  new  section: 

"distribution  in  or  near  schools 

"Sec  405A.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates 
section  401(a)(1)  by  distributing  a  controlled 
substance  in  or  on.  or  within  one  thousand 
feet  of.  the  real  property  comprising  a 
public  or  private  elementary  or  secondary 
school  is  (except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b))  punishable  (1)  by  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment, or  fine,  or  both  up  to  twice  that  au- 
thorized by  section  841(b)  of  this  title:  and 
(2)  at  least  twice  any  special  parole  term  au- 
thorized by  section  401(b)  for  a  first  offense 
involving  the  same  controlled  substance  and 
schedule. 

""(b)  Any  person  who  violates  section 
401(a)(1)  by  distributing  a  controlled  sub- 
stance in  or  on,  or  within  one  thousand  feet 
of,  the  real  property  comprising  a  public  or 
private  elementary  or  secondary  school 
after  a  prior  conviction  or  convictions  under 
subsection  (a)  have  become  final  is  punish- 
able (1)  by  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not 
less  than  three  years  and  not  more  than  life 
imprisonment  and  (2)  at  least  three  times 
any  special  term  authorized  by  section 
401(b)  for  a  second  or  subsequent  offense  in- 
volving the  same  controlle<l  substance  and 
schedule. 

""(c)  In  the  case  of  any  sentence  imposed 
under  subsection  (b).  imposition  or  execu- 
tion of  such  sentence  shall  not  be  suspended 
and  probation  shall  not  be  granted.  An  indi- 
vidual convicted  under  subsection  (b)  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  parole  under  section  4202 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  until 
the  individual  has  served  the  minimum  sen- 
tence required  by  such  subsection.". 

(b)(1)  Section  401(b)  of  such  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  841(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
405A"  after  "405  ". 

(2)  Section  401(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  ■•405A"'  after  ""405"  each  place 
it  occurs. 

(3)  Section  405  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  845) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ""Any"'  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Except  as  provided  in  section  405A. 
any". 

Sec  504.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1010  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and 
Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  960(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  resp)ectively, 
and  inserting  after  "(b)"  a  new  paragraph  to 
read  as  follows: 

'"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  violation  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  involving— 

"(A)  100  grams  or  more  of  a  mixture  or 
substance  containing  a  detectable  amount 
of  a  narcotic  drug  in  schedule  I  or  II  other 
than  a  narcotic  drug  consisting  of— 

""(i)  coca  leaves: 

"'(ii)  a  compound,  manufacture,  salt,  deriv- 
ative, or  preparation  of  coca  leaves;  or 

"(iii)  a  substance  chemically  identical 
thereto; 

"(B)  a  kilogram  or  more  of  any  other  nar- 
cotic drug  in  schedule  I  or  II; 

""(C)  500  grams  or  more  of  phencyclidine 
(PCP): 

"(D)  5  grams  or  more  of  lysergic  acid 
diethylamide  (LSD): 

the  person  committing  such  violation  shall 
be  imprisoned  for  not  more  thsm  twenty 
years,  or  fined  not  more  than  $250,000,  or 
both.": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  as  redesignated 
above,  by— 


(A)  striking  out  "narcotic  drug  in  schedule 
I  or  II.  the  person  committing  such  viola- 
tion shall"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"controlled  substance  in  schedule  I  or  II. 
the  person  committing  such  violation  shall, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3), ":  and 

(B)  striking  out  '$25,000  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$125,000": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3).  as  redesignated 
above,  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "'a  controlled  substance 
other  than  a  narcotic  drug  in  schedule  I  or 
II.  the  person  committing  such  violation 
shall"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""less 
than  50  kilograms  of  marihuana,  less  than 
10  kilograms  of  hashish,  less  than  one  kilo- 
gram of  hashish  oil.  or  any  quantity  of  a 
controlled  substance  in  schedule  III,  IV.  or 
V,  the  person  committing  such  violation 
shall,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4)"; 
and 

(B)  striking  out  "'$15,000"  and  substituting 
"$50,000". 

Sec  505.  Section  1012  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  962)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
United  States"  in  subsection  (b)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "a  State,  the  United 
States,  or  a  foreign  country". 

Part  B— Diversion  Control  Amendments 

Sec.  506.  Section  102  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802)  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph  (14): 

"(14)  The  term  'isomer'  means  the  optical 
isomer,  except  as  used  in  section  202(c) 
schedule  1(c)  and  section  202(c)  schedule 
11(a)(4).  As  used  in  section  202(c)  schedule 
1(c),  the  term  'isomer^  means  the  optical,  po- 
sitional or  geometric  isomer.  As  used  in  sec- 
tion 202(c)  schedule  11(a)(4),  the  term 
"isomer'  means  the  optical  or  geometric 
isomer.". 

Section  102  is  further  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsequent  paragraphs  accordingly 
and  by  amending  redesignated  paragraph 
(17)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(17)  The  term  'narcotic  drug'  means  any 
of  the  following  whether  produced  directly 
or  indirectly  by  extraction  from  substances 
of  vegetable  origin,  or  independently  by 
means  of  chemical  synthesis,  or  by  a  combi- 
nation of  extraction  and  chemical  synthesis: 

"(A)  Opium,  opiates,  derivatives  of  opium 
and  opiates,  including  their  isomers,  esters, 
ethers,  salts,  and  salts  of  isomers,  esters, 
and  ethers,  whenever  the  existence  of  such 
isomers,  esters,  ethers  and  salts  is  possible 
within  the  specific  chemical  designation. 
Such  term  does  not  include  the  isoquinoline 
alkaloids  of  opium. 

"(B)  Poppy  straw  and  concentrate  of 
poppy  straw. 

"(C)  Coca  leaves.  Such  term  does  not  in- 
clude coca  leaves  and  extracts  of  coca  leaves 
from  which  cocaine,  ecgonine  and  deriva- 
tives of  ecgonine  of  their  salts  have  been  re- 
moved. 

•'(D)  Cocaine,  its  salts,  optical  and  geomet- 
ric isomers,  and  salts  of  isomers. 

'•(E)  Ecgonine.  its  derivatives,  their  salts, 
isomers,  and  salts  of  isomers. 

"(F)  Any  compound,  mixture  or  prepara- 
tion which  contains  any  quantity  of  any  of 
the  substances  referred  to  in  clauses  (A) 
through  (E).". 

Sec  507.  Section  202(c)  schedule  11(a)(4) 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
812(c)    schedule    11(a)(4))    is    amended    by  ^ 
adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end  ' 
thereof:  "The  substances  described  in  this 
paragraph  shall  include  cocaine,  ecgonine. 
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their  salts,  isomers,  derivatives,  and  salts  of 
isomers  and  derivatives.". 

Sec.  508.  Section  201  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  811)  is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (h)  as  follows: 

••(h>  If  the  Attorney  General  finds  that 
such  action  is  necessary  to  avoid  an  immi- 
nent hazard  to  the  public  safety,  he  may.  by 
temporary  rule  without  prior  notice  or  hear- 
ing, and  without  regard  to  the  requiremenU 
of  subsection  <b)  relating  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  control  any 
drug  or  other  substance.  A  finding  that  the 
issuance  of  a  temporary  rule  under  this  sub- 
section is  necessary  to  avoid  an  imminent 
hazard  to  the  public  safety  shall  be  good 
cause  for  and.  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
the  Attorney  General,  shall  constitute  a 
finding  for  the  purpose  of  section  553(b)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  that  notice  and 
public  procedure  on  making  such  a  tempo- 
rary rule  are  impractical,  unnecessary,  and 
contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

(1)  When  issuing  a  temporary  rule  under 
this  subsection,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
be  required  to  consider,  with  respect  to  this 
finding  of  an  imminent  hazard  to  the  public 
safety,  only  those  factors  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 201(c)  (4).  (5)  and  (6).  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  actual  abuse,  diversion  from  le- 
gitimate channels,  and  clandestine  importa- 
tion, manufacture  or  marketing. 

■•(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  transmit 
notice  of  the  temporary  scheduling  of  any 
drug  or  substance  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Ser\ices  who.  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  such  notice, 
may  object  to  the  temporary  placement. 
Unless  the  Secretary  has  currently  available 
evidence  relating  to  the  lack  of  abuse  poten- 
tial of  the  drug  or  sutjstance.  his  consider- 
ation shall  be  limited  to  the  factors  set 
forth  in  subsection  (1)  of  this  section.  The 
Secretary's  objection  to  temporary  control 
shall  be  binding  upon  the  Attorney  General 
but  shall  be  considered  as  affecting  the  tem- 
porary scheduling  only  and  shall  in  no  way 
reflect  upon  any  subsequent  proceedings 
under  section  201(a)  to  permanently  control 
or  reschedule  the  same  drug  or  substance. 

•■(3)  The  temporary  scheduling  of  any 
drug  or  substance  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  temporary 
scheduling  thereof,  except  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  may.  during  the  pendency  of 
proceedings  under  section  201(a)(1).  extend 
the  temporary  placement  for  periods  of  six 
months. 

••(4)  A  temporary  rule  issued  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  vacated  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  subsequent  rulemaking  proceeding 
initiated  under  section  201(a)  and  no  such 
temporary  rule  may  be  issued  subsequent  to 
the  initiation  of  formal  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings as  to  the  same  drug  or  substance. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  the  schedule  in 
which  a  drug  is  placed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, the  penalty  for  the  illegal  manufac- 
ture, distribution,  dispensing  or  possession 
with  intent  to  manufacture,  distribute  or 
dispense,  shall  be  that  provided  by  section 
401(b)(1)(c)  for  schedule  III  controlled  sub- 
stances. 

•■(6)  With  respect  to  the  requirements  of 
title  II.  part  C.  only  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 302  (registration)  and  section  307  (rec- 
ordkeeping and  reporting)  shall  apply  to  a 
drug  for  as  long  as  it  is  temporarily  sched- 
uled. 

••(7)  The  issuance  of  a  temporary  rule 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  constitute  a 
final  determination  for  purposes  of  review 
under  section  507  of  this  title,  nor  shall 
such  temporary  rule  be  otherwise  reviewa- 
ble.". 


Sec  509.  Section  201(g)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  811(g))  is  amend- 
ed to  add  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Attorney  General  may.  by  regu- 
lation, exempt  any  compound,  mixture,  or 
preparation  containing  a  controlled  sub- 
stance from  the  application  of  all  or  any 
part  of  this  title  if  he  finds  such  compound, 
mixture,  or  preparation  meets  the  require- 
ments of  one  of  the  following  categories: 

"(A)  Exempt  prescription  preparations.— 
A  compound,  mixture  or  preparation  con- 
taining a  non-narcotic  controlled  sulKtance 
and  which  is  approved  for  prescription  use 
and  which  contains  one  or  more  other  active 
ingredients  which  are  not  listed  in  any 
schedule.  In  addition,  such  other  ingredi- 
ents are  included  therein  in  such  combina- 
tions, quantity,  proportion,  or  concentration 
as  to  vitiate  the  potential  for  abuse. 

•■(B)  Exempt  chemical  preparations— A 
compound,  mixture  or  preparation  which 
contains  any  controlled  substance  and 
which  is  not  for  administration  to  a  human 
being  or  animal,  and  is  packaged  in  such 
form  or  concentration,  or  with  adulterants 
or  denaturanU.  so  that  the  packaged  quan- 
tities do  not  present  any  significant  poten- 
tial for  abuse.". 

Sec.  510.  Section  202(d)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  812(d))  is  deleted. 
Sec  511.  Section  302(a)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  822(a))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

•(a)(1)  Every  person  who  manufacturers 
or  distributes  any  controlled  substance,  or 
who  proposes  to  engage  in  the  manufacture 
or  distribution  of  any  controlled  substance, 
shall  obtain  annually  a  registration  issued 
by  the  Attorney  General  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
him. 

•■(2)  Every  person  who  dispenses,  or  who 
proposes  to  dispense,  any  controlled  sub- 
stance, shall  obtain  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral a  registration  issued  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
him.  The  Attorney  General  shall,  by  regula 
tion.  determine  the  period  of  such  registra- 
tions. In  no  event,  however,  shall  such  regis- 
trations be  issued  for  less  than  one  year  nor 
for  more  than  three  years.". 

Sec  512.  Section  303(f)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  823(f))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

■•(f)  The  Attorney  General  shall  register 
practitioners  (including  pharmacies,  as  dis- 
tinguished from— pharmacists)  to  dispense, 
or  conduct  research  with,  controlled  sub- 
stances in  schedule  II.  III.  IV.  or  V.  if  the 
applicant  is  authorized  to  dispense,  or  con- 
duct research  with  respect  to.  controlled 
substances  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  he  practices:  provided,  however,  that 
the  Attorney  General  may  deny  an  applica- 
tion for  such  registration  if  he  determines 
that  the  issuance  of  such  registration  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  public  interest.  In 
determining  the  public  interest,  the  follow- 
ing factors  shall  be  considered: 

■•(  1 )  the  recommendation  of  the  appropri- 
ate State  licensing  board  or  professional  dis- 
ciplinary authority; 

(2)  the  applicant's  past  experience  in  dis- 
pensing, or  conducting  research  with  re- 
spect to  controlled  substances: 

■•(3)  the  applicanfs  prior  conviction  record 
under  Federal.  Stale  or  local  laws  relating 
to  the  manufacture,  distribution,  or  dispens- 
ing of  controlled  substances; 

•'(4)  compliance  with  applicable  State, 
Federal  or  local  laws  relating  to  controlled 
substances;  and. 


••(5)  such  other  factors  as  may  be  relevant 
to  and  consistent  with  the  public  health  and 
safety. 

•Separate  registration  under  this  part  for 
practitioners  engaging  in  research  with  con- 
trolled substances  in  schedule  II.  III.  IV.  or 
V.  who  are  already  registered  under  this 
part  in  another  capacity,  shall  not  be  re- 
quired. Registration  applications  by  practi- 
tioners wishing  to  conduct  research  with 
controlled  substances  in  schedule  I  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  and  competency  of 
each  practitioner  requesting  registration,  as 
well  as  the  merits  of  the  research  protocol. 
The  Secretary,  in  determining  the  merits  of 
each  research  protocol,  shall  consult  with 
the  Attorney  General  as  to  effective  proce- 
dures to  adequately  safeguard  against  diver- 
sion of  such  controlled  substances  from  le- 
gitimate medical  or  scientific  use.  Registra- 
tion for  the  ijurpose  of  bona  fide  research 
with  controlled  sutwtances  in  schedule  I  by 
a  practitioner  deemed  qualified  by  the  Sec- 
retary may  be  denied  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral only  on  a  ground  specified  in  section 
304(a).  Article  7  of  the  Convention  on  Psy- 
chotropic Substances  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit,  or  impose  additional  restrictions 
upon,  research  involving  drugs  or  other  sub- 
stances scheduled  under  the  Convention 
which  is  conducted  in  conformity  with  this 
subsection  and  other  applicable  provisions 
of  this  subchapter.". 

Sec.  513.  Section  304(a)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  824(a))  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  •or"  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(2).  by  the  addition  of  the  word  •or"  to  the 
end  of  subsection  (3)  thereof,  and  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  new  subsection  (4)  as  follows: 

■•(4)  has  committed  such  acts  as  would 
render  his  registration  under  section  303  in- 
consistent with  the  public  interest  as  de- 
fined therein.". 

Sec  514.  Section  304(f)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  824(f))  is  redesig- 
nated section  304(f)(1)  and  the  following 
new  section  304(f)  is  added: 

••(2)  The  Attorney  General  may.  in  his  dis- 
cretion, place  under  seal  any  controlled  sub- 
stances owned  or  possessed  by  a  registrant 
whose  registration  has  expired,  or  who  has 
ceased  to  practice  or  do  business  in  the 
manner  contemplated  by  his  registration. 
Such  controlled  substances  shall  be  held  for 
the  benefit  of  the  registrant,  or  his  succes- 
sor in  interest,  for  a  period  of  ninety  days, 
following  which  the  Attorney  General  may 
dispose  of  such  controlled  substances  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  511(e).^^. 

Sec  515.  Section  307(0(1  MA)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
827(C)(1)(A))  is  amended  to  read: 

•(A)  to  the  prescribing  of  controlled  sub- 
stances in  schedule  II.  III.  IV.  or  V  by  prac- 
titioners acting  in  the  lawful  course  of  their 
professional  practice": 

Sec  516.  Section  307(c)(1)(B)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
827(c)(1)(B))  is  amended  to  read: 

"(B)  to  the  administering  of  a  controlled 
substance  in  schedule  II.  III.  IV.  or  V  unless 
the  practitioner  regularly  engages  in  the 
dispensing  or  administering  of  controlled 
substances  and  charges  his  patients,  either 
separately  or  together  with  charges  for 
other  professional  services,  for  substances 
so  administered.". 

Sec.  517.  Section  307  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  827)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new  subsec- 
tion (g)  as  follows: 

••(g)  Every  registrant  under  this  title  shall 
be  required  to  report  any  change  of  profes- 


sional or  business  address  in  such  manner  its 
the  Attorney  General  shall  by  regulation  re- 
quire.". 

Sec  518.  Section  403(a)(2)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  843(a)(2)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(2)  to  use  in  the  course  of  the  manufac- 
ture, distribution,  or  dispensing  of  a  con- 
trolled substance,  or  to  use  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  or  obtaining  a  controlled  sub- 
stance, a  registration  number  which  is  ficti- 
tious, revoked,  suspended,  expired,  or  issued 
to  another  person.". 

Sec  519.  Section  503(a)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  873(a))  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  •and"  after  paragraph  (4). 
deleting  the  period  and  substituting  "■;  and" 
after  paragraph  (5).  and  adding  thereto  a 
new  paragraph  (6)  as  follows: 

•'(6)  enter  into  grant-in-aid  programs  with 
state  and  local  governments  to  assist  them 
to  suppress  the  diversion  of  controlled  sub- 
stances from  legitimate  medical,  scientific, 
and  commercial  channels.  Poinds  annually 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.". 

Sec.  520.  Section  511(a)(1)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  881(a)(1)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(1)  All  controlled  substances  which  have 
been  manufactured,  distributed,  dispensed, 
acquired,  or  possessed  in  violation  of  this 
title.". 

Sec  521.  Section  1002(a)(2)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Import  and  Export  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  952(a)(2))  is  amended  by  deleting 
•■or"  at  the  end  of  subpart  (A),  by  adding 
the  word  'or.""  at  the  end  of  subpart  (B) 
thereof,  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
subpart  (C): 

"(C)  in  limited  quantities  for  ultimate  sci- 
entific, analytical  or  research  uses  exclusive- 
ly.". 

Sec  522.  Section  1002(b)(2)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Import  and  Export  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  952(b)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■"(2)  is  imported  pursuant  to  such  notifica- 
tion, or  declaration,  or  in  the  case  of  any 
nonnarcotic  controlled  substance  in  sched- 
ule III,  such  import  permit,  notification  or 
declaration,  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
by  regulation  prescribe,  except  that  if  a 
nonnarcotic  controlled  substance  in  sched- 
ule IV  or  V  is  also  listed  in  schedule  I  or  II 
of  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances it  shall  be  imported  pursuant  to 
such  import  permit  requirements,  pre- 
scribed by  regulation  of  the  Attorney  (Gen- 
eral, as  are  required  by  the  Convention.". 

Sec  523.  Section  1003(e)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  953(e))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  export  from 
the  United  States  to  any  other  country  any 
nonnarcotic  controlled  substance  in  sched- 
ule III  or  IV  or  any  controlled  substances  in 
schedule  V  unless— 

■■(1)  there  is  furnished  (before  export)  to 
the  Attorney  General  documentary  proof 
that  importation  is  not  contrary  to  the  laws 
or  regulations  of  the  country  of  destination 
for  consumption  for  medical,  scientific  or 
other  legitimate  purposes; 

""(2)  it  is  exported  pursuant  to  such  notifi- 
cation, or  declaration,  or  in  the  case  of  any 
nonnarcotic  controlled  substance  in  sched- 
ule III.  such  import  permit,  notification  or 
declaration,  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
by  regulation  prescribe;  and 

■•(3)  in  any  case  when  a  nonnarcotic  con- 
trolled substance  in  schedule  IV  or  V  is  also 
listed  in  schedule  I  or  II  of  the  Convention 
on  Psychotropic  Substances,  it  is  exported 


pursuant  to  such  export  permit  require- 
ments, prescribed  by  regulation  of  the  At- 
torney General,  as  are  required  by  the  Con- 
vention, instead  of  any  notification  or  decla- 
ration required  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section.". 

Sec  524.  Section  1007(a)(2)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Import  and  Export  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  957(a)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(2)  export  from  the  United  States  any 
controlled  substance  in  schedule  I.  11.  III. 
IV.  or  v.". 

Sec  525.  Section  1008(a)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  958(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  register 
an  applicant  to  import  or  export  a  con- 
trolled substance  in  schedule  I  or  II  if  he  de- 
termines that  such  registration  is  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  and  with  United 
States  obligations  under  international  trea- 
ties, conventions,  or  protocols  in  effect  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  section.  In  deter- 
mining the  public  interest,  the  following 
factors  shall  be  considered: 

•■(1)  maintenance  of  effective  controls 
against  the  diversion  of  any  controlled  sub- 
stances both  within  the  United  States  and 
international  commerce; 

••(2)  compliance  with  applicable  State  and 
local  laws; 

••(3)  prior  conviction  record  of  the  appli- 
cant under  Federal  and  State  laws  relating 
to  controlled  substances; 

••(4)  past  experience  in  the  handling  of 
controlled  substances;  and 

■•(5)  such  other  factors  as  may  be  relevant 
to  and  consistent  with  the  public  health  and 
safety.". 

Sec  526.  Section  1008(b)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  958(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(b)  Registration  granted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  entitle  a  registrant  to  import 
or  export  controlled  substances  other  than 
those  specified  in  the  registration.". 

Sec  527.  Section  1008(c)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  958(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  register 
an  applicant  to  import  or  to  export  a  con- 
trolled substance  in  schedules  III,  IV.  or  V. 
unless  he  determines  that  the  issuance  of 
such  registration  is  inconsistent  with  the 
public  interest.  In  determining  the  public 
interest,  the  following  factors  shall  be  con- 
sidered: 

■■(1)  maintenance  of  effective  controls 
against  the  diversion  of  any  controlled  sub- 
stances; 

■■(2)  compliance  with  applicable  State  and 
local  laws; 

■(3)  prior  conviction  record  of  the  appli- 
cant under  Federal  and  State  laws  relating 
to  controlled  substances; 

•■(4)  past  experience  in  the  handling  of 
controlled  substances; 

■■(5)  such  other  factors  as  may  be  relevant 
to  and  consistent  with  the  public  health  and 
safety."'. 

Sec  528.  Section  1008  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  958).  is  further  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (d).  (e),  (f).  (g).  and  (h). 
as  subsections  (e).  (f).  (g).  (h),  and  (i),  re- 
spectively, and— 

(1)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (d): 

••(d)  Actions  to  deny  an  application  for 
registration  or  to  revoke  or  suspend  a  regis- 
tration under  this  section. 

••(1)  The  Attorney  General  may  deny  an 
application  for  registration  or  revoke  or  sus- 


pend a  registration  under  subsection  (a)  if 
he  is  unable  to  determine  that  such  registra- 
tion is  consistent  with  the  public  interest  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (a))  and.  with  the 
United  States  obligations  under  internation- 
al treaties,  conventions,  or  protocols  in 
effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this  part. 

•'(2)  The  Attorney  General  may  deny  an 
application  for  registration  or  revoke  or  sus- 
pend a  registration  under  subsection  (c),  if 
he  determines  that  such  registration  is  in- 
consistent with  the  public  interest  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (c))  or  with  United 
States  obligations  under  international  trea- 
ties, conventions,  or  protocols  in  effect  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  part. 

■•(3)  The  Attorney  General  may  limit  the 
revocation  or  suspension  of  a  registration  to 
the  particular  controlled  substance,  or  sub- 
stances, with  respect  to  which  grounds  for 
revocation  or  suspension  exist. 

"(4)  Before  taking  action  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  Attorney  General  shall  serve 
upon  the  applicant  or  registrant  an  order  to 
show  cause  as  to  why  the  registration 
should  not  be  denied,  revoked  or  suspended. 
The  order  to  show  cause  shall  contain  a 
statement  of  the  basis  thereof  and  shall  call 
upon  the  applicant  or  registrant  to  appear 
before  the  Attorney  General,  or  his  desig- 
nee, at  a  time  and  place  stated  in  the  order, 
but  in  no  event  less  than  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  receipt  of  the  order.  Proceedings 
to  deny,  revoke,  or  suspend  shall  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  this  section  in  accord- 
ance with  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Such  proceed- 
ing shall  be  independent  of.  and  not  in  lieu 
of.  criminal  prosecutions  or  other  proceed- 
ings under  this  title  or  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States. 

•'(5)  The  Attorney  General  may.  in  his  dis- 
cretion, suspend  any  registration  simulta- 
neously with  the  institution  of  proceedings 
under  this  section,  in  cases  where  he  finds 
that  there  is  an  imminent  danger  to  the 
public  health  and  safety.  Such  suspension 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  the  conclusion 
of  such  proceedings,  including  judicial 
review  thereof,  unless  sooner  withdrawn  by 
the  Attorney  General  or  dissolved  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

•■(6)  The  suspension  or  revocation  of  a  reg- 
istration under  this  section  shall  operate  to 
suspend  or  revoke  any  quota  applicable 
un<ier  section  306  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act. 

■■(7)  In  the  event  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral suspends  or  revokes  a  registration 
granted  under  this  section,  all  controlled 
substances  owned  or  possessed  by  the  regis- 
trant pursuant  to  such  registration  al  the 
time  of  suspension  or  the  effective  date  of 
the  revocation  order,  as  the  case  may  be. 
may.  in  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, be  placed  under  seal.  No  disposition 
may  be  made  of  any  controlled  sub.stances 
un(Jer  seal  until  the  lime  for  taking  an 
appeal  has  elapsed  or  until  all  appeals  have 
been  concluded,  except  that  a  court,  upon 
application  therefor,  may  at  any  time  order 
the  sale  of  perishable  controlled  substances. 
Any  such  order  shall  require  the  deposit  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  with  the  court. 
Upon  a  revocation  order  ^coming  final,  all 
such  controlled  substances  (or  proceeds  of 
the  sale  thereof  which  have  been  deposited 
with  the  court)  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States;  and  the  Attorney  General 
shall  dispose  of  such  controlled  substances 
in  accordance  with  section  511(e)  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act.". 

(2)  by  deleting  "304  "  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  redesignated  subsection  (e);  and 
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(3)  by  amending  redesignated  subsection 
(i)  to  read  as  follows: 

■(i)  prior  to  issuing  a  registration  under 
section  1002(a)(2)(B).  the  Attorney  General 
shall  give  manufacturers  holding  registra 
tlons  for  the  bulk  manufacture  of  such  con- 
trolled substance  an  opportunity  to  com 
ment  upon  the  adequacy  of  existing  compe 
tition  among  domestic  manufacturers.". 

Sec.  529.  Section  1002(a)(1)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Import  and  Export  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  952(a)(1))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•■(1)  such  amounts  of  crude  opium,  poppy 
straw,  concentrate  of  poppy  straw  and  coca 
leaves  as  the  Attorney  General  finds  to  be 
nece.ssary  to  provide  for  medical,  scientific, 
or  other  legitimate  purposes,  and  ". 

Sec  530.  (a)  Section  508  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  878)  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  Any  officer  or 
employee": 

(2)  inserting  after  Drug  Enforcement  Ad 
ministration  '  the  following:  or  any  State 
or  local  law  enforcement  officer";  and 

(3 1  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

lb)  State  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers performing  functions  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  deemed  Federal  employees  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  Federal  employees,  except  that 
.suPh  officers  shall  be  subject  to  section 
3374(c)  of  title  5.  United  Stales  Code."". 

(b)  Section  503(a)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  use.  873(a))  as  amended 
by  this  Act  is  further  amended  by  — 

(1)  striking  out  and  "  at  the  end  of  clause 
(5): 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and ":  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

■■(7)  notwithstanding  any  other  provison 
of  law.  enter  into  contractual  agreements 
with  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  provide  for  cooperative  enforcement 
and  regulatory  activities  under  this  Act.". 
TITLE  VI-JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  601.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  I-JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE 
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'ESTABLISHMENT  OF  OFFICE  OF  JUSTICE 
ASSISTANCE 

■Sec  101.  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  under  the  general  au- 
thority of  the  Attorney  General.  The  Office 
of  Justice  Assistance  (hereafter  referred  to 
in  this  title  as  the  Office)  shall  be  headed 
by  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  appointed 


by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Assistant  Attorney  General 
shall  have  authority  to  award  all  grants,  co- 
operative agreements,  and  contracts  author- 
Issed  under  this  title. 

■DUTIES  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

■Sec  102.  (a)  The  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall— 

•■(1)  publish  and  disseminate  information 
on  the  conditions  and  progress  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  systems; 

(2)  maintain  liaison  with  the  executive 
and  judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  and 
Slate  Governments  in  matters  relating  to 
justice  research  and  statistics,  and  cooper- 
ate in  assuring  as  much  uniformity  as  feasi- 
ble in  statistical  systems  of  the  executive 
and  judicial  branches; 

■■(3)  provide  information  to  the  President, 
the  Congress,  the  judiciary.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  general  public  on  jus- 
tice research  and  statistics; 

■■(4)  maintain  liaison  with  public  and  pri- 
vate educational  and  research  institutions. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  govern- 
ments of  other  nations  concerning  justice 
research  and  statistics; 

■■(5)  cooperate  in  and  participate  with  na- 
tional and  international  organizations  in  the 
development  of  uniform  justice  statistics: 

■■(6)  insure  conformance  with  security  and 
privacy  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 810  and.  identify,  analyze  and  partici- 
pate in  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  privacy,  security  and  information 
policies  which  impact  on  Federal  and  State 
criminal  justice  operations  and  related  sta- 
tistical activities; 

■■(7)  directly  provide  staff  support  to.  su- 
pervise and  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Programs,  the  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Justice  Facilities,  the  National  In- 
.stitute  of  Justice,  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Sta- 
tistics and  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention; 

■■(8)  exercise  the  powers  and  functions  set 
out  in  part  G;  and 

■■(9)  exercise  such  other  powers  and  func- 
tions as  may  be  vested  in  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  this  title  or  by 
delegation  of  the  Attorney  General. 

■■(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  March  31  of 
each  year.  Each  annual  report  shall  describe 
the  activities  carried  out  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  and  shall  contain  such 
findings  and  recommendations  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  considers  necessary  or  appro- 
priate after  consultation  with  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  and  the  Advisory  Board. 

•ADVISORY  BOARD 

■  Sec  103.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  Justice  Assistance  Board  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Board).  The  Board  shall 
consist  of  not  more  than  twenty-one  mem- 
bers who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  members  shall  include  represent- 
atives of  the  public,  various  components  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  at  all  levels  of 
government,  and  persons  experienced  in  the 
criminal  justice  system,  including  the 
design,  operation  and  management  of  pro- 
grams at  the  State  and  local  level.  The 
Board  shall  include  at  least  one  member 
who  is  experienced  in  addressing  the  unique 
problem  of  crime  committed  against  the  el- 
derly. The  President  shall  designate  from 
among  its  meml)ers  a  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman.  The  Vice  Chairman  is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  in  the  place  of  the  Chairman 
in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman.  The  Assist- 


ant Attorney  General  shall  be  a  non-voting 
member  of  the  Board  and  shall  not  serve  as 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman.  Vacancies  in 
the  membership  of  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  members 
to  execute  the  functions  of  the  Board  and 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  an  original  appointment. 

•'(b)  The  Board  may  make  such  rules  re- 
specting organization  and  procedures  as  it 
deems  necessary,  except  that  no  recommen- 
dation shall  be  reported  from  the  Board 
unless  a  majority  of  the  full  Board  assents. 
•■(c)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  shall 
have  no  fixed  term.  The  members  of  the 
Board  shall  receive  compensation  for  each 
day  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  in  the  Board  at  rates  of  pay 
not  in  excess  of  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
highest  rate  of  basic  pay  then  payable  in 
the  General  Schedule  of  section  5332(a)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  in  addition 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses. 
■■(d)  The  Board  shall— 
■'(1)  advise  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  on  the  poli- 
cies and  priorities  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Programs,  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Justice 
Facilities,  the  National  Institute  of  Justice 
and  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  in  re- 
search, statistics  and  program  priorities; 

'■(2)  review  demonstration  programs 
funded  under  part  B.  and  evaluations  there- 
of, and  advise  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gener- 
al of  the  results  of  such  review  and  evalua- 
tions; and 

■■(3)  undertake  such  additional  related 
tasks  as  the  Board  may  deem  necessary. 

■'(e)  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  duties 
set  forth  elsewhere  in  this  title,  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  shall  exercise  such 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  as  may  be 
delegated  to  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
by  the  Board. 

■■(f)  The  Assistant  Attorney  General  shall 
provide  staff  support  to  assist  the  Board  in 
carrying  out  its  activities. 

■■Part  B— Bureau  of  Justice  Programs 

■establishment  of  bureau  of  justice 

programs 

"Sec  201.  (a)  There  is  established  within 

the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance  a  Bureau  of 

Justice  Programs  (hereinafter  referred  to  in 

this  part  as  the  ■•Bureau"). 

■•(b)  The  Bureau  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  The  director  shall  not  engage 
in  any  employment  other  than  that  of  serv- 
ing as  the  Director,  nor  shall  the  Director 
hold  any  office  in.  or  act  in  any  capacity  for. 
any  organization,  agency,  or  institution  with 
which  the  Bureau  makes  any  contract  or 
other  arrangement  under  this  title. 

■'DUTIES  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  DIRECTOR 

■Sec  202.  The  Director  shall- 

■■(1)  provide  funds  to  eligible  States,  units 
of  local  government  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  pursuant  to  part  E  and  part  P; 

■■(2)  establish  priorities  for  programs  in 
accordance  with  part  E  and.  following 
public  announcement  of  such  priorities, 
award  and  allocate  funds  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  accordance  with  the  criteria  of 
part  F  and  on  terms  and  conditions  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  to  be  consistent  with 
part  P: 

■■(3)  cooperate  with  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  States,  units  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  other  public  and  private  organi- 
zations or  international  agencies  involved  in 
criminal  justice  activities; 


"(4)  provide  for  the  development  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  training  programs  for 
State  and  local  criminal  justice  agencies  and 
foster  local  participation  in  such  activities: 

"(5)  encourage  the  targeting  of  State  and 
local  resources  on  efforts  to  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  violent  crime  and  on  programs  re- 
lating to  the  apprehension  and  prosecution 
of  repeat  offenders; 

"(6)  advise  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  on  the  poli- 
cies and  priorities  of  the  Office  relating  to 
the  Bureau;  and 

"(7)  exercise  such  other  powers  and  func- 
tions as  may  be  vested  in  the  Director  pur- 
suant to  this  title. 

■•Part  C— National  Institute  of  Justice 

••NATIONAL  institute  OF  JUSTICE 

■•Sec  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
establish  a  National  Institute  of  Justice, 
which  shall  provide  for  and  encourage  re- 
search and  demonstration  efforts  for  the 
purpose  of— 

■■(1)  improving  Federal.  State  and  local 
criminal  justice  systems  and  related  aspects 
of  the  civil  justice  system; 

"(2)  preventing  and  reducing  crimes; 

•■(3)  insuring  citizen  access  to  appropriate 
dispute-resolution  forums; 

■■(4)  improving  efforts  to  detect,  investi- 
gate, prosecute,  and  otherwise  combat  and 
prevent  white-collar  crime  and  public  cor- 
ruption; 

■'(5)  addressing  the  unique  problem  of 
crime  committed  against  the  elderly; 

"(6)  identifying  programs  of  proven  and 
demonstrated  success  or  programs  which 
are  likely  to  be  successful;  and 

■■(7)  developing  improved  strategies  for 
rural  areas  to  better  utilize  their  dispersed 
resources  in  combating  crime,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  violent  crime,  juvenile  de- 
linquency, and  crime  prevention. 
The  Institute  shall  have  authority  to 
engage  in  and  encourage  research  and  devel- 
opment to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  related  aspects 
of  the  civil  justice  system  and  to  dissemi- 
nate the  results  of  such  efforts  to  units  of 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments,  to  de- 
velop alternatives  to  judicial  resolution  of 
disputes,  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  funded  under  this  title,  to  develop 
and  demonstrate  new  or  improved  ap- 
proaches and  techniques,  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  to  identify  programs  or  projects  carried 
out  under  this  title  which  have  demonstrat- 
ed success  in  improving  the  quality  of  jus- 
tice systems  and  which  offer  the  likelihood 
of  success  if  continued  or  repeated.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  part  the  Insti- 
tute shall  give  primary  emphasis  to  the 
problems  of  State  and  local  justice  systems. 

■■ESTABLISHMENT.  DUTIES.  AND  FUNCTIONS 

■Sec  302.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance  a  National 
Institute  of  Justice  (hereinafter  referred  to 
in  this  title  as  the  ■Institute  "). 

■■(b)  The  Institute  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector appointed  by  the  Attorney  General. 
The  Director  shall  have  had  experience  in 
justice  research.  The  Director  shall  have 
such  authority  as  delegated  by  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  to  make  grants,  coopera- 
tive agreements,  and  contracts  awarded  by 
the  Institute.  The  Director  shall  not  engage 
in  any  other  employment  than  that  of  serv- 
ing as  Director;  nor  shall  the  Director  hold 
any  office  in.  or  act  in  any  capacity  for,  any 
organization,  agency,  or  institution  with 
which  the  Institute  makes  any  contract  or 
other  arrangements  under  this  title. 


■'(c)  The  Institute  is  authorized  to— 
■■(1)  make  grants  to.  or  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  or  contracts  with.  States, 
units  of  local  government  or  combinations 
thereof,  public  agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  private  organizations,  or 
individuals  to  conduct  research,  demonstra- 
tion or  special  projects  pertaining  to  the 
purposes  described  in  this  part,  and  provide 
technical  assista.nce  and  training  in  support 
of  tests,  demonstrations,  and  special 
projects; 

■'(2)  conduct  or  authorize  multiyear  and 
short-term  research  and  development  con- 
cerning the  criminal  and  civil  justice  sys- 
tems in  an  effort— 

"(A)  to  identify  alternative  programs  for 
achieving  system  goals; 

"(B)  to  provide  more  accurate  information 
on  the  causes  and  correlates  of  crime; 

"(C)  to  analyze  the  correlates  of  crime  and 
juvenile  delinquency  and  provide  more  accu- 
rate information  on  the  causes  and  corre- 
lates of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency; 

•■(D)  to  improve  the  functioning  of  the 
criminal  justice  system; 

■(E)  to  develop  new  methods  for  the  pre- 
vention and  reduction  of  crime,  including 
but  not  limited  to  the  development  of  pro- 
grams to  facilitate  cooperation  among  the 
States  and  units  of  local  government,  the 
detection  and  apprehension  of  criminals, 
the  expeditious,  efficient,  and  fair  disposi- 
tion of  criminal  and  juvenile  delinquency 
cases,  the  improvement  of  police  and  minor- 
ity relations,  the  conduct  of  research  into 
the  problems  of  victims  and  witnesses  of 
crime,  the  feasibility  and  consequences  of 
allowing  victims  to  participate  in  criminal 
justice  decisionmaking,  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  adopting  procedures  and  pro- 
grams which  increase  the  victim's  participa- 
tion in  the  criminal  justice  process,  the  re- 
duction in  the  need  to  seek  court  resolution 
of  civil  disputes,  and  the  development  of 
adequate  corrections  facilities  and  effective 
programs  of  correction;  and 

■■(F)  to  develop  programs  and  projects  to 
improve  and  expand  the  capacity  of  States 
and  units  of  local  government  and  combina- 
tions of  such  units,  to  detect,  investigate, 
prosecute,  and  otherwise  combat  and  pre- 
vent white-collar  crime  and  public  corrup- 
tion, to  improve  and  expand  cooperation 
among  the  Federal  Government,  Slates,  and 
units  of  local  government  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  overall  criminal  justice  system  re- 
sponse to  white-collar  crime  and  public  cor- 
ruption, and  to  foster  the  creation  and  im- 
plementation of  a  comprehensive  national 
strategy  to  prevent  and  combat  while-collar 
crime  and  public  corruption.  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Insti- 
tute may  request  the  assistance  of  both 
public  and  private  research  agencies; 

■■(3)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  projects 
or  programs  carried  out  under  this  title; 

"(4)  make  recommendations  to  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  for  action  which  can 
be  taken  by  units  of  Federal.  Slate,  and 
local  governments  and  by  private  persons 
and  organizations  to  improve  and  strength- 
en criminal  and  civil  justice  systems; 

■■(5)  provide  research  fellowships  and  clin- 
ical internships  and  carry  out  programs  of 
training  and  special  workshops  for  the  pres- 
entation and  dissemination  of  information 
resulting  from  research,  demonstrations, 
and  special  projects  including  those  author- 
ized by  this  part; 

■■(6)  collect  and  disseminate  information 
obtained  by  the  Institute  or  other  Federal 
agencies,    public    agencies,    institutions    of 
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higher  education,  and  private  organizations 
relating  to  the  purposes  of  this  part: 

•(7)  serve  as  a  national  and  international 
clearinghouse  for  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  purposes  of  this 
part: 

■■(8)  encourage,  assist,  and  serve  in  a  con- 
sulting capacity  to  Federal.  State,  and  local 
justice  system  agencies  in  the  development, 
maintenance,  and  coordination  of  criminal 
and  civil  justice  programs  and  services: 

(9)  advise  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  on  the  poli- 
cies and  priorities  of  the  Office  relating  to 
the  Institute:  and 

■•(10)  exercise  .such  administrative  func- 
tions under  part  H  as  may  be  delegated  by 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

•  (d>  To  in.sure  that  all  criminal  and  civil 
justice  research  is  carried  out  in  a  coordi- 
nated manner,  the  Institute  is  authorized 
to— 

"(1)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  information,  and 
facilities  of  other  Federal.  Stnte.  local,  and 
private  agencies  and  instrumentalities  with 
or  without  reimbursement  therefore: 

(2>  confer  with  and  avail  itself  of  the  co- 
operation, services,  records,  and  facilities  of 
State  or  of  municipal  or  other  local  agen- 
cies: 

■•(3)  request  such  information,  data,  and 
reports  from  any  Federal  agency  as  may  he 
required  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  and  the  agencies  shall  provide  such 
information  to  the  Institute  as  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part: 

(4)  seek  the  coof>eration  of  the  judicial 
branches  of  Federal  and  State  Government 
in  coordinating  civil  and  criminal  justice  re- 
search and  development. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  100  PER  CENTUM  GRANTS 

Sec.  303.  A  grant  authorized  under  this 
part  may  be  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  each  project  for  which  such 
grant  is  made.  The  Institute  shall  require, 
whenever  feasible,  as  a  condition  of  approv- 
al of  a  grant  under  this  part,  that  the  recipi- 
ent contribute  money,  facilities,  or  services 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  the 
grant  is  sought. 

Part  D— Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 

"BUREAU  OF  justice  STATISTICS 

Sec  401.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  for  and  encourage  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  statistical  information  con- 
cerning crime,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  the 
operation  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and 
related  aspects  of  the  civil  justice  system 
and  to  encourage  the  development  of  infor- 
mation and  statistical  systems  at  the  Feder- 
al. Slate,  and  local  levels  to  improve  the  ef- 
forts of  these  levels  of  government  to  meas- 
ure and  understand  the  levels  of  crime,  ju- 
venile delinquency,  and  the  operation  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  related  aspects 
of  the  civil  justice  system.  The  Bureau  shall 
give  primary  emphasis  to  the  needs  of  State 
and  local  justice  systems.  l>oth  individually 
and  as  a  whole. 

■'ESTABLISHMENT.  DUTIES.  AND  FUNCTIONS 

■Sec.  402.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance  a  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics  (hereinafter  referred  to  in 
this  part  as  the  Bureau). 

(b)  The  Bureau  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector appointed  by  the  Attorney  General. 
The  Director  shall  have  had  experience  in 
statistical  programs.  The  Director  shall 
have  such  authority  as  delegated  by  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  to  make  grants, 
cooperative  agreements,  and  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Bureau.  The  Director  shall 


not  engage  in  any  other  employment  than 
that  of  serving  as  Director:  nor  shall  the  Di- 
rector hold  any  office  in.  or  act  in  any  ca 
pacity  for.  any  organization,  agency,  or  in- 
stitution with  which  the  Bureau  makes  any 
contract  or  other  arrangement  under  this 
Act. 

■•(c)  The  Bureau  is  authorized  to— 

•(  1 )  make  grants  to.  or  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  or  contracts  with  public 
agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education, 
private  organizations,  or  private  individuals 
for  purposes  related  to  this  part:  grants 
shall  be  made  subject  to  continuing  compli- 
ance with  standards  for  gathering  justice 
statistics  set  forth  in  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Director; 

■•(2)  collect  and  analyze  information  con- 
cerning criminal  victimization,  including 
crimes  against  the  elderly,  and  civil  dis- 
putes: 

••(3)  collect  and  analyze  data  that  will 
serve  as  a  continuous  and  comparable  na- 
tional social  indication  of  the  prevalence,  in- 
cidence, rates,  extent,  distribution,  and  at- 
tributes of  crime,  juvenile  delinquency,  civil 
disputes,  and  other  statistical  factors  relat- 
ed to  crime,  civil  disputes,  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency, in  support  of  National.  State,  and 
local  justice  policy  and  decisionmaking: 

(4)  collect  and  analyze  statistical  infor- 
mation concerning  the  operations  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  at  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  levels: 

•  (5)  collect  and  analyze  statistical  infor- 
mation concerning  the  prevalence,  inci- 
dence, rates,  extent,  distribution,  and  at- 
tributes of  crime,  and  juvenile  delinquency, 
at  the  Federal.  Slate,  and  local  levels. 

(6)  analyze  the  correlates  of  crime,  civil 
disputes  and  juvenile  delinquency,  by  the 
use  of  statistical  information,  about  crimi- 
nal and  civil  justice  systems  at  the  Federal. 
State,  and  Ir-cal  levels,  and  about  the  extent, 
distribution  and  attributes  of  crime,  and  ju- 
venile delinquency,  in  the  Nation  and  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels: 

(7)  compile,  collate,  analyze,  publish,  and 
disseminate  uniform  national  statistics  con- 
cerning all  aspects  of  criminal  justice  and 
related  aspects  of  civil  justice,  crime,  includ- 
ing crimes  against  the  elderly,  juvenile  de- 
linquency, criminal  offenders,  juvenile  de- 
linquents, rural  crime,  and  civil  disputes  in 
the  various  States: 

••(8)  recommend  to  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  national  standards  for  justice  sta- 
tistics and  for  insuring  the  reliability  and 
validity  of  justice  statistics  supplied  pursu 
ant  to  this  title: 

(9)  establish  or  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  to  provide  State  and  local 
governments  with  access  to  Federal  infor- 
mational resources  useful  in  the  planning, 
implementation,  and  evaluation  of  programs 
under  this  Act: 

•■(ID)  conduct  or  support  research  relating 
to  methods  of  gathering  or  analyzing  justice 
statistics: 

••(11)  provide  for  the  development  of  jus- 
tice information  systems  programs  and  as- 
sistance to  the  States  and  uniU  of  local  gov- 
ernment relating  to  collection,  analysis,  or 
dissemination  of  justice  statistics: 

( 12)  develop  and  maintain  a  data  process- 
ing capability  to  support  the  collection,  ag- 
gregation, analysis  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation on  the  incidence  of  crime  and  the 
operation  of  the  criminal  justice  system: 

■'(13)  collect,  analyze  and  disseminate 
comprehensive  Federal  justice  transaction 
statistics  (including  statistics  on  issues  of 
Federal  justice  interest  such  as  public  fraud 
and  high  technology  crime)  and  to  provide 


assistance  to  and  work  jointly  with  other 
Federal  agencies  to  improve  the  availability 
and  quality  of  Federal  justice  data  and 
other  justice  information: 

■■(14)  insure  conformance  with  security 
and  privacy  requirements  of  section  810  and 
regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto: 

"(15)  advise  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  on  the 
policies  and  priorities  of  the  Office  relating 
to  the  Bureau:  and 

"(16)  exercise  such  administrative  func- 
tions under  part  H  as  may  be  delegated  by 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

(d)  To  insure  that  all  justice  statistical 
collection,  analysis,  and  dissemination  is 
carried  out  in  a  coordinated  manner,  the 
Bureau  is  authorized  to— 

(1)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  records,  personnel,  infor- 
mation, and  facilities  of  other  Federal. 
State,  local  and  private  agencies  and  instru 
mentalities  with  or  without  reimbursement 
therefore,  and  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  aforementioned  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities for  purposes  of  data  collec 
tion  and  analysis: 

(2)  confer  and  cooperate  with  State,  mu- 
nicipal, and  other  local  agencies: 

"(3)  request  such  information,  data,  and 
reports  from  any  Federal  agency  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title: 

•  (4)  seek  the  cooperation  of  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  in  gath 
ering  data  from  criminal  justice  records:  and 

"(5)  encourage  replication,  coordination 
and  sharing  among  justice  agencies  regard- 
ing information  systems,  information  policy, 
and  data. 

(e)  Federal  agencies  requested  to  furnish 
information,  data,  or  reports  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)(3)  shall  provide  such  infor- 
mation to  the  Bureau  as  is  required  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

•'(f)  In  recommending  standards  for  gath- 
ering justice  statistics  under  this  section, 
the  Bureau  shall  consult  with  representa- 
tives of  State  and  local  government,  includ- 
ing, where  appropriate,  representatives  of 
the  judiciary. 

"AUTHORITY  FOR  100  PER  CENTUM  GRANTS 

Sec.  403.  A  grant  authorized  under  this 
part  may  be  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  each  project  for  which  such 
grant  is  made.  The  Bureau  shall  require, 
whenever  feasible  as  a  condition  of  approval 
of  a  grant  under  this  part,  that  the  recipient 
contribute  money,  facilities,  or  services  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  the  grant 
is  sought. 

■•USE  OF  DATA 

Sec  404.  Data  collected  by  the  Bureau 
shall  be  used  only  for  statistical  or  research 
purposes,  and  shall  be  gathered  in  a  manner 
that  precludes  their  use  for  law  enforce- 
ment or  any  purpose  relating  to  a  particular 
individual  other  than  statistical  or  research 
purposes. 

■Part  E— State  and  Local  Allocations 
•'description  of  program 

Sec  501.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  assist  States  and  units  of  local  govern- 
ment in  carrying  out  specific  programs  of 
proven  effectiveness  or  which  offer  a  high 
probability  of  improving  the  functions  of 
the  criminal  justice  systems  and  which 
focus  primarily  on  violent  crime  and  serious 
offenders.  The  Bureau  of  Justice  Programs 
(hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  part  as  the 
Bureau')  is  authorized,  pursuant  to  author- 
ity   delegated    by    the    Assistant    Attorney 


General,  to  establish  criteria  and  make 
grants  under  this  part  to  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  funding  specific  programs  and 
projects  that— 

"(1)  increase  the  conviction  rate  of  repeat 
or  violent  offenders  through  focused  en- 
forcement and  prosecution  units  which 
target  serious  offenders  for  special  prosecu- 
tion action: 

"(2)  address  the  problem  of  serious  and 
violent  offenses  committed  by  juveniles: 

•'(3)  combat  arson: 

"(4)  disrupt  illicit  commerce  in  stolen 
goods  and  property: 

"(5)  improve  assistance  (other  than  com- 
pensation) to  crime  victims  and  witnesses; 

"(6)  improve  the  operational  effectiveness 
of  law  enforcement  by  integrating  and 
maximizing  the  effectiveness  of  police  field 
operations  and  the  use  of  crime  analysis 
techniques; 

■■(7)  encourage  citizen  action  in  crime  pre- 
vention and  cooperation  with  law  enforce- 
ment: 

'•(8)  reduce  recidivism  among  drug  or  alco- 
hol abusing  offenders: 

'•(9)  improve  workload  management  sys- 
tems for  prosecutors  and  expedite  felony 
case  processing  by  the  courts: 

'( 10)  provide  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  justice  personnel: 

"(11)  provide  programs  which  alleviate 
prison  and  jail  overcrowding,  including  al- 
ternatives to  pretrial  detention  and  alterna- 
tive programs  for  non-violent  offenders; 

"(12)  with  respect  to  cases  involving 
career  criminals  and  violent  crime,  expedite 
the  disposition  of  criminal  cases,  reform 
sentencing  practices  and  procedures,  and 
improve  court  system  management: 

"(13)  provide  training,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  programs  to  assist  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  authorities  in  rural  areas 
in  combatting  crime,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  violent  crime,  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  crime  prevention: 

"(14)  address  the  unique  problem  of  crime 
committed  against  the  elderly:  and 

"(15)  implement  programs  that  address 
critical  problems  of  crime,  such  ais  drug  traf- 
ficking, which  have  been  certified  by  the  Di- 
rector, after  consultation  with  the  directors 
of  National  Institute  of  Justice.  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics  and  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,  as 
having  proved  successful  or  which  are  inno- 
vative and  have  been  deemed  by  the  Direc- 
tor likely  to  prove  successful. 

■FEDERAL  SHARE 

"Sec.  502.  <a)  The  Federal  portion  of  any 
grant  to  a  State  made  under  this  part  shall 
be  50  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  cost  of 
programs  and  projects  specified  in  the  appli- 
cation for  such  grant. 

"(b)  The  non-Federal  portion  of  the  cost 
of  such  programs  or  project  shall  be  in  cash. 

■•<c)  In  the  case  of  a  grant  to  an  Indian 
tribe  or  other  aboriginal  group,  the  Bureau 
may. increase  the  Federal  portion  of  the  cost 
of  such  program  to  the  extent  the  Bureau 
deems  necessary  if  the  Bureau  determines 
that  the  tribe  or  group  does  not  have  suffi- 
cient funds  available  to  meet  the  non-Feder- 
al portion  of  such  cost. 

■•(d)  The  Bureau  may  provide  financial  aid 
and  assistance  to  programs  or  projects 
under  this  part  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
three  years. 

•APPLICATIONS 

••Sec  503.  (a)  No  grant  may  be  made  by 
the  Bureau  to  a  State,  or  by  a  State  to  an  el- 
igible recipient  pursuant  to  part  E,  unless 
the  application  sets  forth  criminal  justice 


programs  covering  a  two-year  period  which 
meet  the  objectives  of  section  501,  desig- 
nates which  objective  specified  in  section 
501(a)  each  such  program  is  intended  to 
achieve,  and  identifies  the  State  agency  or 
unit  of  local  government  which  will  imple- 
ment each  such  program.  This  application 
must  be  amended  annually  if  new  programs 
are  to  be  added  to  the  application  or  if  the 
programs  contained  in  the  original  applica- 
tion are  not  implemented.  The  application 
must  include— 

••(1)  an  assurance  that  following  the  first 
fiscal  year  covered  by  an  application  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  applicant 
shall  submit  to  the  Bureau,  where  the  appli- 
cant is  a  State: 

••(A)  a  performance  report  concerning  the 
activities  carried  out  pursuant  to  this  title: 
and 

••(B)  an  assessment  by  the  applicant  of  the 
impact  of  those  activities  on  the  objectives 
of  this  title  and  the  needs  and  objectives 
identified  in  the  applicant's  statement: 

■•(2)  a  certification  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  will  not  be 
used  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds,  but 
will  be  used  to  increase  the  amounts  of  such 
funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  for  criminal  justice 
activities; 

■•(3)  fund  accounting,  auditing,  monitor- 
ing, and  such  evaluation  procedures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  keep  such  records  as  the 
Bureau  shall  prescribe  will  be  provided  to 
assure  fiscal  control,  proper  management, 
and  efficient  disbursement  of  funds  received 
under  this  title; 

"(4)  an  assurance  that  the  State  will  main- 
tain such  data  and  information  and  submit 
such  reports  in  such  form,  at  such  times  and 
containing  such  data  and  information  as  the 
Bureau  may  reasonably  require  to  adminis- 
ter other  provisions  of  this  title: 

"(5)  a  certification  that  its  programs  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  this  section,  that  all 
the  information  contained  in  the  applica- 
tion is  correct,  that  there  has  been  appro- 
priate coordination  with  affected  agencies, 
and  that  the  applicant  will  comply  with  all 
provisions  of  this  title  and  all  other  applica- 
ble Federal  laws.  Such  certification  shall  be 
made  in  a  form  acceptable  to  the  Bureau 
and  shall  be  executed  by  the  chief  executive 
or  other  officer  of  the  applicant  qualified 
under  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Bureau: 

"(6)  satisfactory  assurances  that  equip- 
ment, whose  purchase  was  previously  made 
in  connection  w'ith  a  program  or  project  in 
such  State  assisted  under  this  title  and 
whose  cost  in  the  aggregate  was  $100,000  or 
more,  has  been  put  into  use  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  set  at  the  time  of 
purchase  for  the  commencement  of  such 
use  and  has  continued  in  use  during  its 
useful  life. 

••(7)  an  assurance  that  the  State  will  take 
into  account  the  needs  and  requests  of  units 
of  general  local  government  in  the  State 
and  encourage  local  initiative  in  the  devel- 
opment of  programs  which  meet  the  objec- 
tives of  section  501. 

"REVIEW  OF  APPLICATIONS 

"Sec  504.  (a)  The  Bureau  shall  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  each  State  applicant 
under  this  part  to  carry  out  the  programs  or 
protects  submitted  by  such  applicant  upon 
determining  that  the  application  or  amend- 
ment thereof  is  consistent  with  require- 
ments of  this  title  and  with  the  priorities 
and  criteria  established  by  the  Bureau 
under  section  501.  Each  application  or 
amendment  made  and  submitted  for  approv- 


al to  the  Bureau  pursuant  to  section  503  of 
this  title  shall  be  deemed  approved,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  the  Bureau  within  sixty 
days  after  first  received  unless  the  Bureau 
informs  the  applicant  of  specific  reasons  for 
disapproval. 

"(b)  The  Bureau  shall  suspend  funding  for 
an  approved  application  in  whole  or  in  part 
if  such  application  contains  a  program  or 
project  which  has  failed  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  or  statutory  objectives  of  this 
Act.  The  Bureau  may  make  appropriate  ad- 
justments in  the  amounts  of  grants  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  findings  pursuant  to  this 
subsection. 

"(c)  Grant  funds  awarded  under  this  part 
and  part  F  shall  not  be  used  for— 

"(1)  the  purchase  of  equipment  or  hard- 
ware, or  the  payment  of  personnel  costs, 
unless  the  cost  of  such  purchases  and  pay- 
ments is  incurred  as  an  incidental  and  nec- 
essary part  of  a  program  under  section 
50i;a): 

"(2)  programs  which  have  as  their  pri- 
mary purpose  general  salary  payments  for 
employees  or  classes  of  employees  within  an 
eligible  jurisdiction,  except  for  the  compen- 
sation of  personnel  for  time  engaged  in  con- 
ducting or  undergoing  training  programs  or 
the  compensation  of  personnel  engaged  in 
research,  development,  demonstration,  or 
short-term  programs; 

"(3)  construction  projects;  or 

"(4)  programs  or  projects  which,  based 
upon  evaluations  by  the  Bureau,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice.  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics.  State  or  local  agencies,  and  other 
public  or  private  organizations,  have  been 
demonstrated  to  offer  a  low  probability  of 
improving  the  functioning  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Such  programs  must  be  for- 
mally identified  by  a  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  after  opportunity  for  comment. 

"(d)  The  Bureau  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove any  application  submitted  to  the  Di- 
rector under  this  part,  or  any  amendments 
thereof,  without  first  affording  the  appli- 
cant reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
reconsideration. 

■•lUSTRlBUTION  OF  FUNDS 

"Sec.  505.  (a)  Of  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated for  this  part  and  part  F  in  any  fiscal 
year.  80  per  centum  shall  be  set  aside  for 
this  part  and  20  per  centum  shall  be  .set 
aside  for  part  P.  Funds  set  aside  for  this 
part  shall  be  allocated  to  States  as  follows: 

••(1)  $250,000  shall  be  allocated  to  each  of 
the  participating  States. 

••(2)  Of  the  total  funds  remaining  for  this 
part  after  the  allocation  under  paragraph 
(1)  there  shall  be  allocated  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  remaining  funds  described  in  this 
subparagraph  as  the  population  of  such 
State  bears  to  the  population  of  all  the. 
States. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  requirements  of 
section  505(a).  if  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated for  this  part  and  part  F  is  less  than 
$80,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year,  then  the 
entire  amount  shall  be  set  aside  and  re- 
served for  allocation  to  the  States  according 
to  the  criteria  established  by  the  Director  to 
provide  for  equitable  distribution  among  the 
States. 

■•(c)(1)  Each  State  which  receives  funds 
under  this  part  in  a  fiscal  year  shall  distrib- 
ute among  units  or  local  government,  or 
combinations  of  units  of  local  government, 
in  such  State  for  the  purposes  specified  in 
section  501(a)  not  less  than  that  portion  of 
such  funds  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  such  funds  as  the 
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amount  of  funds  expended  by  all  units  of 
local  government  for  criminal  justice  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  l)ears  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  funds  expended  by  the  State  and 
all  units  of  local  government  in  such  State 
for  criminal  justice  in  such  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

(2)  In  distributing  funds  received  under 
this  part  among  urban,  rural  and  suburban 
units  of  local  government  and  combinations 
thereof,  the  State  shall  give  priority  to 
those  jurisdictions  with  the  greatest  need. 

••(3)  Any  funds  not  distributed  to  units  of 
local  government  under  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and 
(2)  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  by  the 
State  involved. 

••(4)  For  purposes  of  determining  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  under  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and 
(2).  the  most  accurate  and  complete  data 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  involved  shall 
be  used.  If  data  for  such  fiscal  year  are  not 
available,  then  the  most  accurate  and  com- 
plete data  available  for  the  most  recent 
fiscal  year  preceding  such  fiscal  year  shall 
l>e  used. 

•  (5)  In  distributing  funds  received  under 
this  part  the  State  shall  make  every  effort 
to  distribute  to  units  of  local  government 
and  combinations  thereof,  the  maximum 
amount  of  such  available  funds. 

■(d)  No  funds  allocated  to  a  State  under 
sutjsection  <a)  or  (b)  or  received  by  a  State 
for  distribution  under  subsection  (O  may  be 
distributed  by  the  Director  or  by  the  State 
involved  for  any  program  other  than  a  pro- 
gram contained  in  an  approved  application. 

■■(e)  Tf  the  Bureau  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  information  available  to  it  during 
any  fiscal  year,  that  a  portion  of  the  funds 
allocated  to  a  State  for  that  fiscal  year  will 
not  be  required  or  that  a  State  will  be 
unable  to  qualify  or  receive  funds  under  this 
part,  or  that  a  State  chooses  not  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  established  by  this 
part,  then  such  portion  shall  be  awarded  by 
the  Director  to  urban,  rural  and  suburban 
units  of  local  government  or  combinations 
thereof  within  such  State  giving  priority  to 
those  jurisdictions  with  greatest  need. 

■■(f)  Any  funds  not  distributed  under  sub- 
sections (d)  and  (e)  shall  be  available  for  ob- 
ligation under  part  F. 

•STATE  OFFICE 

"Sec.  506.  <a)  The  chief  executive  of  each 
participating  State  shall  designate  a  State 
office  for  purposes  of— 

■•(1)  preparing  an  application  to  obtain 
funds  under  this  part;  and 

•■(2)  administering  funds  received  from 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Programs,  including 
receipt,  review,  processing,  monitoring, 
progress  and  financial  report  review,  techni- 
cal assistance,  grant  adjustments,  account- 
ing, auditing,  and  fund  disbursements. 

■(b)  An  office  or  agency  performing  other 
functions  within  the  executive  branch  of  a 
State  may  t>e  designated  to  carry  out  the 
functions  specified  in  sut>section  (a). 
"Part  P— Discretionary  Grants 

"PURPOSE 

"Sec  601.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part  is 
to  provide  additional  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  States,  units  of  local  govern- 
ment, combinations  of  such  units,  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  for  purposes 
of- 

"( 1 )  educational  and  training  programs  for 
criminal  justice  personnel; 

"(2)  providing  technical  assistance  to 
States  and  local  units  of  goverrunents; 

■■(3)  projects  which  are  national  or  multi- 
State  in  scope  and  which  address  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  section  501.  and  programs 


to  improve  the  professionalism  and  per- 
formance of  criminal  justice  agencies 
through  the  development  of  standards  and 
voluntary  accreditation  processes;  and 

••(4)  providing  financial  assistance  to 
States,  units  of  local  government  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  for  demonstra- 
tion programs  which,  in  view  of  previous  re- 
search or  experience,  are  likely  to  be  a  suc- 
cess in  more  than  one  jurisdiction  and  are 
not  likely  to  be  funded  with  moneys  from 
other  sources. 

■■(b)  The  Director  is  authorized,  pursuant 
to  such  authority  as  delegated  by  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  to  make  grants,  enter 
into  cooperativo  agreements,  and  contracts 
with,  states,  units  of  local  governments  or 
combinations  thereof,  public  agencies,  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  or  private  orga- 
nizations. 

(c)  The  Federal  portion  of  any  grants 
made  under  this  part  may  be  made  in 
amounts  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  the  program  or  project. 

■'PROCEDURE  FOR  ESTABLISHING  FUNDING  AND 
SELECTION  CRITERIA 

■Sec.  602.  The  Bureau  shall  annually  es- 
tablish funding  priorities  and  selection  cri- 
teria for  assistance  after  first  providing 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment. 

■application  requirements 
"Sec.  603.  (a)  No  grant  may  be  made  pur- 
suant to  this  part  unless  an  application  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Bureau  in  which  the 
applicant— 

( 1 )  sets  forth  a  program  or  project  which 

is  eligible  for  funding  pursuant  to  this  part; 

■■(2)  describes  the  services  to  be  provided, 

performance  goals  and  the  manner  in  which 

the  program  is  to  be  carried  out; 

"(3)  describes  the  method  to  be  used  to 
evaluate  the  program  or  project  in  order  to 
determine  its  impact  and  effectiveness  in 
achieving  the  stated  goals  and  agrees  to  con- 
duct such  evaluation  according  to  the  proce- 
dures and  terms  established  by  the  Bureau; 
•■(4)  indicates,  if  it  is  a  private  nonprofit 
organization,  that  it  has  consulted  with  ap- 
propriate agencies  and  officials  of  the  State 
and  units  of  local  government  to  be  affected 
by  the  program  or  project. 

■•(b)  Each  applicant  for  funds  under  this 
part  shall  certify  that  its  program  or  project 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  this  section, 
that  all  the  information  contained  in  the 
application  is  correct,  and  that  the  appli- 
cant will  comply  with  all  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  all  other  applicable  Federal 
laws.  Such  certification  shall  be  made  in  a 
form  acceptable  to  the  Bureau. 
■period  for  award 
"Sec.  604.  The  Bureau  may  provide  finan- 
cial aid  and  assistance  t.o  programs  or 
projects  under  this  part  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  three  years.  Grants  made  pursuant 
to  this  part  may  be  extended  or  renewed  by 
the  Bureau  for  an  additional  period  of  up  to 
two  years  if— 

•(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  program  or 
project  indicates  that  it  has  been  effective 
in  achieving  the  stated  goals  or  offers  the 
potential  for  improving  the  functioning  of 
the  criminal  justice  system;  and 

•■(2)  the  State,  unit  of  local  government, 
or  combination  thereof  and  private  nonprof- 
it organizations  within  which  the  program 
or  project  has  been  conducted  agrees  to  pro- 
vide at  least  one-half  of  the  total  cost  of 
such  program  or  project  from  part  E  funds 
or  from  any  other  source  of  funds,  including 
other  Federal  grants,  available  to  the  eligi- 
ble jurisdiction.  Funding  for  the  manage- 


ment and  the  administration  of  national 
nonprofit  organizations  under  section  601(c) 
of  this  part  is  not  subject  to  the  funding 
limitations  of  this  section. 

■Part  G— Criminal  Justice  Facilities 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  FACILITIES 

■Sec  701.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance  a  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Justice  Facilities  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  part  as  the    Bureau"). 

■(b)  The  Bureau  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  The  Director  shall  not  engage 
in  any  employment  other  than  that  of  serv- 
ing as  the  Director,  nor  shall  the  Director 
hold  any  office  in.  or  act  in  any  capacity  for. 
any  organization,  agency,  or  institution  with 
which  the  Bureau  makes  any  contract  or 
other  arrangement  under  this  title. 

■•functions  of  THE  BUREAU 

■Sec  702.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  the  Bureau  shall— 

■■(1)  make  grants  to  States  for  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  correctional 
facilities  in  accordance  with  sections  703. 
704.  705,  706,  and  708;  and 

■■(2)  provide  for  the  widest  practical  and 
appropriate  dissemination  of  information 
obtained  from  the  programs  and  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  part. 

■GRANTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  THE  RENOVATION  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  FACILI- 
TIES 

"Sec  703.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Criminal  Justice  Facilities  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part  for  the  renova- 
tion and  construction  of  correctional  facili- 
ties beginning  October  1,  1984  and  ending 
September  30,  1987. 

■ALLOTMENT 

■Sec.  704.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  allot 
not  more  than  I'/i  per  centum  thereof 
among  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  needs. 

■■(b)(l>  Prom  the  remaining  98'/^  per 
centum  of  such  funds  the  Director— 

■(A)  shall  allot  to  each  State  with  a  plan 
approved  pursuant  to  section  705  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  per  centum 
of  the  remaining  funds  as  the  population  in 
such  State  bears  to  the  population  in  all 
States;  and 

•■(B)  from  the  remaining  50  per  centum  of 
the  remainder  from  this  paragraph,  States 
submitting  a  State  plan  approved  by  the  Di- 
rector shall  be  awarded  assistance  under 
this  part  based  on  the  relative  needs  of  each 
State  relating  to  correctional  facilities.  In 
determining  the  relative  needs  of  each  State 
the  Director  shall  consider- 
ed) whether  population  levels  or  condi- 
tions of  confinement  in  State  or  local  facili- 
ties are  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion or  State  statutes,  codes,  or  standards 
and  the  amount  and  type  of  assistance  re- 
quired to  bring  such  facilities  into  compli- 
ance with  the  law; 

•'(ii)  the  numbers  and  general  characteris- 
tics of  the  inmate  population,  to  include  fac- 
tors such  as  offender  ages,  offenses,  average 
term  of  incarceration,  and  custody  status; 
and 

'•(iii)  other  relevant  criteria. 

In  allocating  assistance  under  this  part,  the 
Director  shall  give  primary  consideration  to 
the  needs  of  States  which  have  made  satis- 


factory assurances  that  they  have  imple- 
mented, or  are  in  the  process  of  implement- 
ing, significant  measures  to  reduce  over- 
crowding and  improve  conditions  of  confine- 
ment in  State  and  local  correctional  facili- 
ties, through  legislative,  executive,  or  judi- 
cial initiatives. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  during  the  period  within 
which  funds  are  available  under  this  part, 
each  State  with  an  approved  plan  shall  be 
entitled  to  grant  or  bond  interest  subsidy  as- 
sistance totaling  no  less  than  one-half  of  1 
per  centum  of  available  funds. 

■•(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  ■State'  does  not  include  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

■STATE  PLANS 

"Sec  705.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
its  allotment  of  Federal  funds  under  this 
part  shall,  within  180  days  following  the 
promulgation  of  rules  implementing  this 
subpart,  submit  a  State-needs  assessment 
and  action  plan  for  a  three-year  period,  sup- 
plemented by  such  annual  revisions  as  may 
be  necessary,  which  is  consistent  with  such 
basic  criteria  as  the  Director  may  prescribe 
under  section  706.  Each  such  plan  shall— 

■•(1)  provide  for  the  administration  of  the 
plan  by  a  State  agency  designated  by  the 
chief  executive  of  such  State; 

•'(2)  set  forth  a  comprehensive  statewide 
program  assessing  needs  and  establishing 
priorities  and  action  plans  which  involve 
both  construction  and  nonconstruction  ini- 
tiatives to  relieve  overcrowding  and  improve 
conditions  of  confinement  in  correctional 
facilities; 

'■(3)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  control  of  funds  granted  under  this  part 
and  title  to  property  derived  therefrom 
shall  be  in  a  public  agency  for  the  uses  and 
purposes  provided  in  this  part  and  that  a 
public  agency  will  administer  such  funds 
and  property  for  such  purposes; 

■■(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  State 
agency  or  local  government  will,  after  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  Federal  assistance,  pay 
from  non-Federal  sources  any  remaining  or 
continuing  construction  or  nonconstruction 
costs  of  the  program  for  which  application 
is  made  including  the  cost  of  programs  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  facilities  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought  under  this  part; 

•■(5)  provide  assurances  that,  to  the  extent 
practical,  correctional  facilities  will  be  used 
for  other  criminal  justice  purposes  if  they 
are  no  longer  used  for  the  specific  purpose 
for  which  they  were  built; 

■■(6)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  will 
take  into  account  the  needs  and  requests  of 
units  of  general  local  government  in  the 
State  and  encourage  local  initiative  in  the 
development  of  projects  reducing  over- 
crowding and  improving  conditions  of  con- 
finement in  corrections  facilities  not  assist- 
ed under  this  part; 

"(7)  provide,  based  on  requests  and  rela- 
tive need,  for  appropriately  balanced  alloca- 
tion of  funds  between  the  State  and  units  of 
general  local  government  within  the  State 
and  among  such  units  for  projects  for  the 
construction  and  modernization  of  correc- 
tional facilities; 

"(8)  provide  for  appropriate  executive  and 
judicial  review  of  any  actions  taken  by  the 
State  agency  disapproving  an  application 
for  which  funds  are  available  or  terminating 
or  refusing  to  continue  financial  assistance 
to  units  of  general  local  government  or  any 
combination  of  such  units  for  assistance 
under  this  part; 


•■(9)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  part  will  be  so  used  as 
not  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds,  but  to 
increase  the  amounts  of  such  funds  that 
would  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  the  construction  and 
renovation  of  corrections  facilities  in  the 
State; 

••<10)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  is 
making  diligent  efforts,  consistent  with 
public  safety,  to  reduce  overcrowding  and 
improve  programs  and  conditions  of  con- 
finement in  its  correction  facilities  through 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  advanced 
practice  initiatives  such  as  incentives,  for 
greater  use  of  community  corrections  facili- 
ties, development  of  State  corrections  stand- 
ards, more  effective  use  of  prisoner  classifi- 
cation methods  and  overcrowding  contin- 
gency plans,  as  well  as  prison  industry,  edu- 
cation, and  work-release  programs; 

"(11)  provide  assurances  that  all  projects 
under  this  part  utilize  advanced  practices  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  corrections 
facilities. 

■•(b)  The  Director  shall  approve  a  State 
plan  and  any  revision  thereof  only  if  the 
State  plan  complies  with  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a). 

••basic  CRITERIA 

■•Sec  706.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  en- 
actment of  this  part,  the  Director  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe  basic  criteria  to  be  ap- 
plied by  the  State  agency  under  section  705. 
In  addition  to  other  matters,  such  basic  cri- 
teria shall  provide  the  general  manner  in 
which  the  State  agency  will  determine  pri- 
ority of  projects  based  upon— 

•■(1)  the  relative  needs  of  the  area  within 
such  State  for  correctional  facility  assist- 
ance, particularly  where  such  assistance  is 
necessary  to  bring  existing  facilities  into 
compliance  with  Federal  or  State  law; 

■■(2)  the  relative  ability  of  the  particular 
public  agency  in  the  area  to  support  a  pro- 
gram of  construction  or  modernization;  and 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  con- 
tributes to  an  equitable  distribution  of  as- 
sistance under  this  part  within  the  State. 

■■CLEARINGHOUSE  ON  THE  CONSTRUCniON  AND 
MODERNIZATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  FACILI- 
TIES 

■Sec  707.  The  Director  shall  establish  and 
operate  a  clearinghouse  on  the  construction 
and  modernization  of  correctional  facilities, 
which  shall  collect  and  disseminate  to  the 
public  information  pertaining  to  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  correctional 
facilities,  including  information  concerning 
ways  in  which  a  construction  program  may 
be  used  to  improve  the  administration  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  within  each 
State  and  concerning  the  provision  of 
inmate  health  care  and  other  services  and 
programs.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  public  agencies  or 
private  organizations  to  operate  the  clear- 
inghouse established  or  designated  under 
this  section. 

■■INTEREST  SUBSIDY  FOR  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
FACILITY  CONSTRUCTION  BONDS 

■Sec  708.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  pay  to  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  which  issues  obli- 
gations described  in  section  103(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  are 
issued  as  part  of  an  issue  substantially  all  of 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  to  fi- 
nance correctional  facilities  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  cost  to 
the  issuer  of  such  bonds  to  a  rate  of  interest 
not  in  excess  of  5  per  centum  per  annum. 


Such  payments  shall  be  made  only  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  issuer  made  in  such  form,  in 
such  manner,  and  at  such  times  as  the  Di- 
rector shall  require  consistent  with  the  cri- 
teria established  for  allocating  funds  under 
section  705  and  706. 

"(b)  Payments  under  subsection  (a)  may 
be  made  in  advance,  by  installment,  or  in 
any  other  manner  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, in  consultation  with  the  Director,  to 
be  appropriate  under  the  circumstances, 
and  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  estimates, 
if  necessary,  with  corrections  in  later  pay- 
ments to  the  extent  necessary  to  compen- 
sate for  overpayments  or  underpayments 
arising  out  of  errors  of  estimate  or  other- 
wise. 

"(c)  No  State  may  receive  a  combination 
of  bond  subsidies  under  this  section  grant 
under  this  part  in  excess  of  such  States  al- 
location formula. 

"(d)  The  payment,  by  the  Secretary  of 
any  amount  under  subsection  (a)  to  a  State 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  shall  not 
affect  the  status  of  any  such  obligation 
under  section  103  of  such  Code,  nor  shall  it 
cause  the  interest  thereon  to  be  excludable 
only  in  part  under  such  section. 

""DEFINITIONS 

"Sec  709.  As  used  in  this  part— 
'"(1)  The  term  'correctional  facility'  means 
any  prison,  jail,  reformatory,  work  farm,  de- 
tention center,  pretrial  detention  facility, 
community-based  correctional  facility,  half- 
way house,  or  other  institution  designed  for 
the  confinement  or  rehabilitation  of  individ- 
uals charged  with  or  convicted  of  any  crimi- 
nal offense,  including  juvenile  offenders. 

""(2)  The  term  "construction'  includes  the 
preparation  of  drawings  and  specifications 
for  facilities;  erecting,  building,  acquiring, 
altering,  remodeling,  renovating,  improving, 
or  extending  such  facilities;  and  the  inspec- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  construction  of 
such  facilities.  The  term  does  not  include  in- 
terest in  land  or  offsite  improvements. 

•"Part  H— Administrative  Provisions 
"'establishment  of  rulef  and  delegation  of 

FUNtrriONS 

"Sec  801.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized, after  appropriate  consultation 
with  representative  of  States  and  units  of 
local  government,  to  establish  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  as  are  necessary 
to  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the 
Office,  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Programs,  the 
Bureau  of  Criminal  Justice  Facilities,  the 
Institute  and  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statis- 
tics, and  as  are  consistent  with  the  stated 
purpose  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  delegate 
to  any  of  his  respective  officers  or  employ- 
ees such  functions  as  the  Attorney  General 
deems  appropriate. 

"NOTICE  AND  HEARING  ON  DENIAL  OR 
TERMINATION  OF  GRANT 

"Sec  802.  (a)  Whenever,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the 
record  in  accordance  with  section  554  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  the  Office  finds 
that  a  recipient  of  assistance  under  this  title 
has  failed  to  comply  substantially  with— 

"(1)  any  provisions  of  this  title; 

■■(2)  any  regulations  or  guidelines  promul- 
gated under  this  title;  or 

■'(3)  any  application  submitted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or  the 
provisions  of  any  other  applicable  Federal 
Act; 

the  Assistant  Attorney  General,  until  satis- 
fied that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure 
to  comply,  shall  terminate  payments  to  the 
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recipient  under  this  title,  reduce  payments 
to  the  recipient  under  this  title  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments which  were  not  expended  in  accord- 
ance with  this  title,  or  limit  the  availability 
of  paymenU  under  this  title  to  programs, 
projecu.  or  activities  not  affected  by  such 
failure  to  comply. 

•■(b)  If  any  grant  under  this  title  has  lieen 
terminated,  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Pro- 
grams, the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Justice  Fa- 
cilities, the  National  Institute  of  Justice  or 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  as  appro- 
priate, shall  notify  the  grantee  of  its  action 
and  set  forth  the  reason  for  the  action 
taken.  Whenever  such  a  grantee  requests  a 
hearing,  the  Office,  or  any  authorized  offi- 
cer thereof,  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
hold  such  hearings  or  investigations,  includ- 
ing hearings  on  the  record  in  accordance 
with  section  554  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  at  such  times  and  places  as  necessary, 
following  appropriate  and  adequate  notice 
to  such  grantee:  and  the  findings  of  fact  and 
determinations  made  with  respect  thereto 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  herein.  The  Office  is  au- 
thorized to  take  final  action  without  a  hear 
ing  if  after  an  administrative  review  of  the 
termination  it  is  determined  that  the  basis 
for  the  appeal,  if  suljstantiated.  would  not 
establish  a  basis  for  continuation  of  the 
grant.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  more  de- 
tailed statement  of  reasons  for  the  agency 
action  should  be  made  available,  upon  re- 
quest, to  the  grantee. 

"(c)  If  such  recipient  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  findings  and  determinations  of  the 
Office,  following  notice  and  hearing  provid- 
ed for  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  a  re- 
quest may  be  made  for  rehearing,  under 
such  regulations  and  pro'-edure  as  the 
Office  may  establish,  and  such  recipient 
shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  present 
such  additional  information  as  may  be 
deemed  appropriate  and  pertinent  to  the 
matter  involved. 

•FINALITY  OF  DETERMINATIONS 

Sec.  803.  In  carrying  out  the  functions 
vested  by  this  title  in  the  Office.  Its  determi- 
nations, findings,  and  conclusions  shall, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing,  tte  final  and  conclusive  upon  all 
grants. 

•'SUBPOENA  power:  AUTHORITY  TO  HOLD 
HEARINGS 

Sec  804.  The  Office  may  appoint  such 
hearing  examiners  or  administrative  law- 
judges  or  request  the  use  of  such  adminis- 
trative law  judges  selected  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  pursuant  to  section 
3344  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  powers  and 
duties  under  this  title.  The  Office,  or  upon 
authorization,  any  member  thereof  or  any 
hearing  examiner  or  administrative  law 
judge  assigned  to  or  employed  thereby  shall 
have  the  power  to  hold  hearings  and  issue 
subpoenas,  administer  oaths,  examine  wit- 
nesses, and  receive  evidence  at  any  place  in 
the  United  States  it  may  designate. 

••PERSONNEL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  AUTHORITY 

Sec  805.  (a)  The  Office  is  authorized  to 
select,  appoint,  employ  and  fix  compensa- 
tion of  such  officers  and  employees  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Office,  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Programs,  the  Institute,  the  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Justice  Facilities,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics  under  this  title. 

•(b)  The  Office,  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Programs,  the  Institute,  the  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Justice  Facilities,  and  the  Bureau 


of  Justice  Statistics  are  authorized,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  when  appropriate,  to  use 
the  available  services,  equipment,  personnel, 
and  facilities  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies  to  the  extent  deemed  appropriate 
after  giving  due  consideration  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  existing  services,  equip- 
ment, personnel,  and  facilities. 

•<c)  The  Office  may  arrange  with  and  re- 
imburse the  heads  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  for  the  performance  of 
any  of  the  functions  under  this  title. 

(d)  The  Office,  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Programs,  the  Institute,  the  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Justice  Facilities,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics  in  carrying  out  their  re- 
spective functions  may  use  grants,  contracts 
or  cooperative  agreements  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  established  in  the  Feder- 
al Grant  and  Cooperative  Agreement  Act  of 
1977  (41  U.S.C.  501  et  seq.). 

•(e)  The  Office  may  procure  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  appointments  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  at  rates  of  compensation  for  in- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  rate  authorized  for  OS- 18  by  section 
5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

•(f)  The  Office  is  authorized  to  appoint 
pursuant  to  the  Advisory  Committee  Man- 
agement Act.  but  without  regard  to  the  re- 
maining provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  technical  or  other  advisory  commit- 
tees to  advise  it  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  title  as  it  deems  necessary. 
Members  of  those  committees  not  otherwise 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States,  while 
engaged  in  advising  or  attending  meetings 
of  the  committees  shall  be  compensated  at 
rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Office  but  not 
exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  au- 
thorized for  OS- 18  by  section  5332  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code,  and  while  away 
from  home  or  regular  place  of  business  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  section  5703  of  such  title  5  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

••(g)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  in  installments,  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Office,  and  may  be  used  to 
pay  the  transportation  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses of  persons  attending  conferences  or 
other  assemblages  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  31  U.S.C.  1345. 

•■(h)  The  Office  is  authorized  to  accept 
and  employ,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
31  U.S.C.  1342.  Such  individuals  shall  not  be 
considered  Federal  employees  except  for 
purposes  of  chapter  81  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  job-incurred 
disability  and  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  tort  claims. 

•TITLE  TO  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

Sec.  806.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  title  to  all  expendable  and 
nonexpendable  personal  property  purchased 
with  funds  made  available  under  this  title, 
including  such  property  purchased  with 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  as  in 
effect  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1983.  shall  vest 
in  the  criminal  justice  agency  or  nonprofit 
organization  that  purchased  the  property  if 
it  certifies  to  the  State  office  described  in 
Section  506  that  it  will  use  the  property  for 
criminal  justice  purposes.  If  such  certifica- 
tion is  not  made,  title  to  the  property  shall 
vest  in  the  State  office,  which  shall  seek  to 


have  the  property  used  for  criminal  justice 
purposes  elsewhere  in  the  State  prior  to 
using  it  or  disposing  of  it  in  any  other 
manner. 

■PROHIBITION  OF  FEDERAL  CONTROL  OVER  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  AGENCIES 

Sec  807.  Nothing  in  this  title  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employ- 
ee of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any  di- 
rection, supervision,  or  control  over  any 
police  force  or  any  other  criminal  justice 
agency  of  any  State  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof. 

■'NONDISCRIMINATION 

■Sec.  808.  (a)  No  person  in  any  State  shall 
on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation m,  be  denied  the  benefits  of  or  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  or  denied 
employment  in  connection  with  any  pro- 
grams or  activity  funded  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  funds  made  available  under  this  title. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  Office  of  Jus- 
tice Assistance— 

■■(1)  to  require,  or  condition  the  availabil- 
ity or  amount  of  a  grant  upon  the  adoption 
by  an  applicant  or  grantee  under  this  title 
of  a  percentage  ratio,  quota  system,  or  other 
program  to  achieve  racial  balance  in  any 
criminal  justice  agency:  or 

■■(2)  to  deny  or  discontinue  a  grant  be- 
cause of  the  refusal  of  an  applicant  or 
grantee  under  this  title  to  adopt  such  a 
ratio,  system  or  other  program. 

■■(c)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  State  government 
or  unit  of  local  government  has  engaged  in 
or  is  engaging  in  a  pattern  or  practice  in  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil  action  in 
an  appropriate  United  Slates  district  court. 
Such  a  court  may  grant  as  relief  any  tempo- 
rary restraining  order,  preliminary  or  per- 
manent injunction,  or  other  order,  as  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  insure  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  described  in  this  section, 
including  the  suspension,  termination,  or  re- 
payment of  such  funds  made  available 
under  this  title  as  the  court  may  deem  ap- 
propriate, or  placing  any  further  such  funds 
in  escrow  pending  the  outcome  of  the  litiga- 
tion. 

•■(d)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  files 
a  civil  action  alleging  a  pattern  or  practice 
of  discriminatory  conduct  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  or  sex 
in  any  program  or  activity  of  State  govern- 
ment or  unit  of  local  government  which 
State  government  or  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment receives  funds  made  available  under 
this  title,  and  the  conduct  allegedly  violates 
the  provisions  of  this  section  and  neither 
party  within  forty-five  days  after  filing  has 
been  granted  such  preliminary  relief  with 
regard  to  the  suspension  or  repayment  of 
funds  as  may  be  otherwise  available  by  law, 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance  shall  cause 
to  have  suspended  further  payment  of  any 
funds  under  this  title  to  that  specific  pro- 
gram or  activity  alleged  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  be  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  until  such  time  as  the 
court  orders  resumption  of  payment. 

•RECORDKEEPING  REQUIREMENT 

Sec  809.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  funds 
under  this  title  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Office  shall  prescribe,  including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion by  such  recipient  of  the  funds,  the  total 


cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  for  which 
such  funds  are  used,  and  the  amount  of  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit. 

"(b)  The  Office  or  any  of  its  duly  author- 
ized representatives,  shall  have  access  for 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination  of  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
the  recipients  of  funds  under  this  title 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Office  may  be 
related  or  pertinent  to  the  grants,  contracts, 
subcontracts,  subgrants.  or  other  arrange- 
ments referred  to  under  this  title. 

■■(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized 
representatives,  shall,  until  the  expiration 
of  three  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
program  or  project  with  which  the  assist- 
ance is  used,  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  recipients  of 
Federal  funds  under  this  title  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General  may  be 
related  or  pertinent  to  the  grants,  contracts, 
subcontracts,  subgrants,  or  other  arrange- 
ments referred  to  under  this  title. 

■■(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  all  recipients  of  assistance  under 
this  title,  whether  by  direct  grant,  coopera- 
tive agreement,  or  contract  under  this  title 
or  by  subgrant  or  subcontract  from  primary 
grantees  or  contractors  under  this  title. 

■CONFIDENTIALITY  OF  INFORMATION 

"Sec  810.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  Feder- 
al law  other  than  this  title,  no  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government,  and  no 
recipient  of  assistance  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  use  or  reveal  any  research 
or  statistical  information  furnished  under 
this  title  by  any  person  and  indentifiable  to 
any  specific  private  person  for  any  purpose 
other  than  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  ob- 
tained in  accordance  with  this  title.  Such  in- 
formation and  copies  thereof  shall  be 
immune  from  legal  process,  and  shall  not. 
without  the  consent  of  the  person  furnish- 
ing such  information,  be  admitted  as  evi- 
dence or  used  for  any  purpose  in  any  action, 
suit,  or  other  judicial,  legislative,  or  admin- 
istrative proceedings. 

■•(b)  All  criminal  history  information  col- 
lected, stored,  or  disseminated  through  sup- 
port under  this  title  shall  contain,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  disposition  as 
well  as  arrest  data  where  arrest  data  is  in- 
cluded therein.  The  collection,  storage  and 
dissemination  of  such  information  shall 
take  place  under  procedures  reasonably  de- 
signed to  insure  that  all  such  information  is 
kept  current  therein;  the  Office  shall  assure 
that  the  security  and  privacy  of  til  informa- 
tion is  adequately  provided  for  and  that  in- 
formation shall  only  be  used  for  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  and  other 
lawful  purposes.  In  addition,  an  individual 
who  believes  that  criminal  history  informa- 
tion concerning  him  contained  in  an  auto- 
mated system  is  inaccurate,  incomplete,  or 
maintained  in  violation  of  this  title,  shall, 
upon  satisfactory  verification  of  his  identi- 
ty, be  entitlsd  to  review  such  information 
and  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it  for  the  purpose  of 
challenge  or  correction. 

"(c)  All  criminal  intelligence  systems  oper- 
ating through  support  under  this  title  shall 
collect,  maintain,  and  disseminate  criminal 
intelligence  information  in  conformance 
with  policy  standards  which  are  prescribed 
by  the  Office  and  which  are  written  to 
assure  that  the  funding  and  operation  of 
these  systems  furthers  the  purpose  of  this 
title  and  to  assure  that  such  systems  are  not 


utilized  in  violation  of  the  privacy  and  con- 
stitutional rights  of  individuals. 

"(d)  any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  or  of  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  issued  thereunder,  shall  be  fined  not 
to  exceed  $10,000  in  addition  to  any  other 
penalty  imposed  by  law. 

"Part  I— Definitions 

"DEFINITIONS 

•'Sec  901.  As  used  in  this  title— 

"(1)  'criminal  justice'  means  activities  per- 
taining to  crime  prevention,  control,  or  re- 
duction, or  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal 
law,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  police  ef- 
forts to  prevent,  control,  or  reduce  crime  or 
to  apprehend  criminals,  including  juveniles, 
activities  of  courts  having  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, and  related  agencies  (including  but  not 
limited  to  prosecutorial  and  defender  serv- 
ices, juvenile  delinquency  agencies  and  pre- 
trial service  or  release  agencies),  activities  of 
corrections,  probation,  or  parole  authorities 
and  related  agencies  assisting  in  the  reha- 
bilitation, supervision,  and  care  of  criminal 
offenders,  and  programs  relating  to  the  pre- 
vention, control,  or  reduction  of  narcotic  ad- 
diction and  juvenile  delinquency; 

■■(2)  'State'  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  F*uerto  Rico; 

"(3)  'unit  of  local  government'  means  any 
city,  county,  township,  town,  borough, 
parish,  village,  or  other  general  purpose  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State,  an  Indian  tribe 
which  performs  law  enforcement  functions 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, any  agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  or  the  United  States  perform- 
ing law  enforcement  functions  in  and  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands; 

••(4)  'public  agency'  means  any  State,  unit 
of  local  government,  combination  of  such 
States  or  units,  or  any  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  of  any  of  the  foregoing; 

••(5)  •criminal  history  information"  in- 
cludes records  and  related  data,  contained 
in  an  automated  or  manual  criminal  justice 
information  system,  compiled  by  law  en- 
forcement agencies  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
dentifying  criminal  offenders  and  alleged 
offenders  and  maintaining  as  to  such  per- 
sons records  of  arrests,  the  nature  and  dis- 
position of  criminal  charges,  sentencing, 
confinement,  rehabilitation,  and  release; 

•'(6)  'evaluation'  means  the  administration 
and  conduct  of  studies  and  analyses  to  de- 
termine the  impact  and  value  of  a  project  or 
program  in  accomplishing  the  statutory  ob- 
jectives of  this  title; 

"(7)  'Attorney  General'  means  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  or  his  des- 
ignee; 

"(8)  'Assistant  Attorney  General'  means 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Justice 
Assistance. 

"Part  J— Finding 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1001.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1984,  September  30,  1985, 
September  30.  1986,  and  September  30,  1987. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 
1984,  September  30.  1985,  September  30, 
1986.  and  September  30.  1987,  There  is  au- 


thorized to  be  appropriated  for  parts  A.  B, 
E,  F,  G.  and  H.  and  for  the  purposes  of  car- 
rying out  the  remaining  function  of  the 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance  other  than 
parts  K  and  M.  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30. 
1984.  September  30.  1985.  September  30, 
1986,  and  Septeml)er  30,  1987.  The  appro- 
priation authorized  for  the  Bureau  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Facilities  or  for  any  function  or 
activity  authorized  for  part  G  shall  not 
exceed  in  total  $25,000,000  for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984.  September 
30.  1985.  September  30.  1986.  and  September 
30.  1987.  Funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  expended.  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  each  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  part  K  and  part  M. 

"Part  K— Public  Safety  Officers'  Death 
Benefits 

"payments 

■Sec  1101.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  the 
Office  determines,  under  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  this  part,  that  a  public  safety 
officer  has  died  as  the  direct  and  proximate 
result  of  a  personal  injury  sustained  in  the 
line  of  duty,  the  Office  shall  pay  a  benefit 
of  $50,000  as  follows: 

"(1)  if  there  is  no  surviving  child  of  such 
officer,  to  the  surviving  spouse  of  such  offi- 
cer; 

"(2)  if  there  is  a  surviving  child  or  chil- 
dren and  a  surviving  spouse,  one-half  to  the 
surviving  child  or  children  of  such  officer  in 
equal  shares  and  one-half  to  the  surviving 
spouse; 

"(3)  if  there  is  no  surviving  spouse,  to  the 
child  or  children  of  such  officer  in  equal 
shares;  or 

"(4)  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  dependent 
parent  or  parents  of  such  officer  in  equal 
shares. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Office  determines 
upon  showing  of  need  and  prior  to  final 
action  that  the  death  of  a  public  safety  offi- 
cer is  one  with  respect  to  which  a  benefit 
will  probably  be  paid,  the  Office  may  make 
an  interim  benefit  payment  not  exceeding 
$3,000  to  the  person  entitled  to  receive  a 
benefit  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  an  interim  payment 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  amount  of  any  final  benefit  paid  to  such 
person. 

"(d)  Where  there  is  no  final  benefit  paid, 
the  recipient  of  any  interim  payment  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  liable  for  repayment 
of  such  amount.  The  Office  may  waive  all  or 
part  of  such  repayment,  considering  for  this 
purpose  the  hardship  which  would  result 
from  such  repayment. 

"(e)  The  benefit  payable  under  this  part 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  benefit 
that  may  be  due  from  any  other  source, 
except— 

"(1)  payments  authorized  by  section  12(k) 
of  the  Act  of  September  1.  1916,  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-531(1)):  or 

"(2)  benefits  authorized  by  section  8191  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code:  such  benefici- 
aries shall  only  receive  benefits  under  that 
section  that  are  in  excess  of  the  benefits  re- 
ceived under  this  part. 

"(f)  No  benefit  paid  under  this  part  shall 
be  subject  to  execution  or  attachment. 

"LIMITATIONS 

"Sec  1102.  No  benefit  shall  be  paid  under 
this  part— 

"(1)  if  the  death  was  caused  by  the  inten- 
tional misconduct  of  the  public  safety  offi- 
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cer  or  by  such  officer's  Intention  to  bring 
about  his  death; 

■•(2)  if  the  public  safety  officer  was  volun- 
tarily intoxicated  at  the  time  of  his  death; 

"(3)  if  the  public  safety  officer  was  per- 
forming his  duties  in  a  grossly  negligent 
manner  at  the  time  of  his  death;  or 

"(4)  to  any  person  who  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this  part  if  such 
person's  actioits  were  a  substantial  contrib- 
uting factor  to  the  death  of  the  public 
safety  officer. 

■'DEFINtTIONS 

"ijEC.  1103.  As  used  in  this  part— 

■(1)  child'  means  any  natural,  illegit- 
imate, adopted,  or  posthumous  child  or 
stepchild  of  a  deceased  public  safety  officer 
who.  at  the  time  of  the  public  safety  offi- 
cer's death,  is— 

"(i)  eighteen  years  of  age  or  under; 

■•(ii)  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  a  stu- 
dent as  defined  in  section  8101  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code;  or 

■■(iii)  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  in- 
capable of  self-support  because  of  physical 
or  mental  disability; 

"(2)  dependent'  means  a  person  who  was 
substantially  reliant  for  support  upon  the 
income  of  the  deceased  public  safety  officer; 

"(3)  fireman'  includes  a  person  serving  as 
an  officially  recognized  or  designated 
member  of  a  legally  organized  volunteer  fire 
department  and  an  officially  recognized  or 
designated  public  employee  member  of  a 
rescue  squad  or  simbulance  crew  who  was  re- 
sponding to  a  fire  or  police  emergency; 

"(4)  'intoxication'  means  a  disturbance  of 
mental  or  physical  faculties  resulting  from 
the  introduction  of  alcohol  into  the  l)ody  as 
evidenced  by— 

"(i)  a  postmortem  blood  alcohol  level  of 
0.20  per  centum  or  greater; 

"(ii)  a  postmortem  blood  alcohol  level  of 
at  least  0.10  per  centum  but  less  than  0.20 
per  centum,  unless  the  Office  receives  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  public  safety  offi- 
cer was  not  acting  in  an  intoxicated  manner 
immediately  prior  to  his  death; 
or  resulting  from  drugs  or  other  substances 
in  the  body; 

■■(5)  law  enforcement  officer'  means  a 
person  involved  in  crime  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency control  or  reduction,  or  enforcement 
of  the  laws,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
police,  corrections,  probation,  parole,  and 
judicial  officers; 

"(6)  public  agency'  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment, department,  agency,  or  instrumentali- 
ty of  any  of  the  foregoing;  and 

"(7)  'public  safety  officer'  means  a  person 
serving  a  public  agency  in  an  official  capac- 
ity, with  or  without  compensation,  as  a  law 
enforcement  officer  or  a  fireman. 

"ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

"Sbc.  1104.  (a)  The  Office  is  authorized  to 
establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and  proce- 
dures as  may  t>e  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  Such  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  procedures  will  toe  determinative 
of  conflict  of  laws  issues  arising  under  this 
part.  Rules,  regulations,  and  procedures 
issued  under  this  part  may  include  regula- 
tions governing  the  recognition  of  agents  or 
other  persons  representing  claimants  under 
this  part  before  the  Office.  The  Office  may 
prescribe  the  maximum  fees  which  may  be 


charged  for  services  performed  in  connec- 
tion with  any  claim  under  this  part  before 
the  Office,  and  any  agreement  in  violation 
of  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  void. 
"(b)  In  making  determinations  under  sec- 
tion 1101,  the  Office  may  utilize  such  ad- 
ministrative and  investigative  assistance  as 
may  be  available  from  State  and  local  agen 
cies.  Responsibility  for  making  final  deter- 
minations shall  rest  with  the  Office. 

■JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

"Sec.  1105.  The  United  States  Claims 
Court  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
all  actions  seeking  review  of  the  final  deci- 
sions of  the  Office  under  this  part. 
"Part  L— FBI  Training  or  State  and  Local 
Criminal  Justice  Personnel 

"authority  for  FBI  TO  TRAIN  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  PERSONNEL 

"Sec.  1201.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  is  authorized  to— 

""(1)  establish  and  conduct  training  pro- 
grams at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion National  Academy  at  Quantico.  Virgin- 
ia, to  provide,  at  the  request  of  a  State  or 
unit  of  local  government,  training  for  State 
and  local  criminal  justice  personnel; 

"(2)  develop  new  or  improved  approaches, 
techniques,  systems,  equipment,  and  devices 
to  improve  and  strengthen  criminal  justice: 
and 

"(3)  assist  in  conducting,  at  the  request  of 
a  State  or  unit  of  local  government.  l(x;al 
and  regional  training  programs  for  the 
training  of  State  and  local  criminal  justice 
personnel  engaged  in  the  investigation  of 
crime  and  the  apprehension  of  criminals.  In 
rural  areas  such  training  shall  emphasize  ef- 
fective use  of  regional  resources  and  improv- 
ing coordination  among  criminal  justice  per- 
sonnel in  different  areas  and  in  different 
levels  of  government.  Such  training  shall  be 
provided  only  for  persons  actually  employed 
as  State  police  or  highway  patrol,  police  of  a 
unit  of  local  government,  sheriffs,  and  their 
deputies,  and  other  persons  as  the  State  or 
unit  may  nominate  for  police  training  while 
such  persons  are  actually  employed  as  offi- 
cers of  such  State  or  unit. 

(b)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  established  under  this 
section  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  shall  be  under  the  general 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sul>section  (a),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  fund  and  continue  to 
develop,  establish  and  conduct  training  pro- 
grams at  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center  at  Glynco,  Georgia,  to  pro- 
vide, at  the  request  of  a  State  or  unit  of 
local  government,  training  for  State  and 
local  criminal  justice  personnel  so  long  as 
that  training  does  not  interfere  with  the 
Center"s  mission  to  train  Federal  law  en- 
forcement personnel. 

Part  M— Emergency  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance 

"APPLICATION  requirements 

•'Sec.  1301.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  is 
authorized  to  receive  from  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  any  State  a  request  for  designation 
of  a  State  or  local  jurisdiction  as  a  law  en- 
forcement emergency  jurisdiction.  Such  ap- 
plication shall  be  submitted  in  such  manner 
and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such  in- 
formation as  the  Attorney  General  may  pre 
scribe.  Such  application  for  designation  as  a 
law  enforcement  emergency  jurisdiction 
shall  be  evaluated  by  the  Attorney  General 
according  to  such  criteria,  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  establish 


and  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1984 
and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  for  which 
appropriations  will  be  available  to  carry  out 
the  program. 

■(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  criteria  established,  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  such  application  not 
later  than  ten  days  after  receiving  such  ap- 
plication. 

"'assistance  provided 

"Sec.  1302.  (a)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  At- 
torney General  that  a  law  enforcement 
emergency  exists  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  1301  of  this  title,  the 
Federal  law  enforcement  community  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  emergency  assistance  for 
the  duration  of  the  emergency.  The  cost  of 
such  assistance  may  be  paid  by  the  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance  from  funds  appropriated 
under  this  part,  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures established  by  the  Office  and  the 
heads  of  the  participating  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

"(b)  Upon  such  finding  by  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance 
may  provide  technical  assistance,  funds  for 
the  lease  or  rental  of  specialized  equipment 
and  other  forms  of  emergency  assistance  to 
the  jurisdiction,  except  that  no  funds  may 
be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  local  criminal 
justice  personnel  or  otherwise  supplant 
State  or  local  funds  that  would  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  Federal  funds  be  made  avail- 
able for  law  enforcement.  The  cost  of  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  section  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance 
from  funds  appropriated  under  this  part. 
The  Federal  share  of  such  assistance  may 
be  up  to  100  per  centum  of  project  costs. 

■'DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  1303.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part- 
ed) the  term  "Federal  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance' means  equipment,  training,  intelli- 
gence information,  and  technical  expertise; 

"(2)  the  term  "Federal  law  enforcement 
community'  means  the  heads  of — 

"(A)  the  Department  of  Justice; 

""(B)  the  Internal  Revenue  Service; 

"(C)  the  Customs  Service; 

■(D)  the  National  Park  Service: 

■(E)  the  Secret  Service: 

■■(F)  the  Coast  Guard: 

■■(G)  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms;  and 

"(H)  other  Federal  agencies  with  specific 
statutory  authority  to  investigate  violations 
of  Federal  criminal  laws; 

■■(3)  the  term  State'  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands; 

"(4)  the  term  law  enforcement  emergen- 
cy" means  an  uncommon  situation  in  which 
state  and  local  resources  are  inadequate  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  citizens  or 
enforce  the  criminal  law. 

"ADMINISTRATIVE  REQUIREMENT 

"Sec  1304.  The  recordkeeping  and  admin- 
istrative requirements  of  section  809  and 
section  810  shall  apply  to  funds  provided 
under  this  part. 

"Part  N— Transition 

■■coktiwuation  of  rules,  authorities.  and 
proceedings 
■Sec.  1401.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  and  instructions  of  the 
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Office  of  Justice  Assistance.  Research,  and 
Statistics  which  are  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  continue  in 
effect  according  to  their  terms  until  modi- 
fied, terminated,  superseded,  set  aside,  or  re- 
voked by  the  President  or  the  Attorney 
General,  or  his  designee,  or  by  operation  of 
law. 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  to  this  title 
by  the  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1983  shall 
not  affect  any  suit,  action,  or  other  proceed- 
ing commenced  by  or  against  the  Govern- 
ment before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
such  Act. 

■■(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  prevents  the  uti- 
lization of  funds  appropriated  for  purposes 
of  this  title  for  all  activities  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  the  review,  audit,  investiga- 
tion, and  judicial  or  administrative  resolu- 
tion of  audit  matters  for  those  grants  or 
contracts  that  were  awarded  under  this 
title.  The  final  disposition  and  dissemina- 
tion of  program  and  project  accomplish- 
ments with  respect  to  programs  and 
projects  approved  in  accordance  with  this 
title,  as  in  effect  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Justice  Assistance  Act  of 
1983.  may  be  carried  out  with  funds  appro- 
priated for  purposes  of  this  title. 

■■(d)  The  Assistant  Attorney  General  may 
award  new  grants,  enter  into  new  contracts 
or  cooperative  agreements  and  otherwise  ob- 
ligate unused  or  reversionary  funds  previ- 
ously appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  Parts 
D,  E  and  F  of  this  title  as  in  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1983,  or  for  pur- 
poses consistent  with  this  title. 

■■(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  shall 
have  all  the  authority  previously  vested  in 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance, Research,  and  Statistics  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  necessary  to  terminate 
the  activities  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  and  the  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance,  Research,  and  Statistics, 
and  all  provisions  of  this  title,  as  in  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  enactment  of  the  Jus- 
tice Assistance  Act  of  1983,  which  are  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose  remain  in  effect  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  termi- 
nation of  these  activities.". 

references  in  other  LAWS 

Sec.  602.  Any  reference  to  the  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance,  Research,  and  Statistics 
or  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration in  any  law  other  than  this  Act  and 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  applicable  to  activities, 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  that  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  are  car- 
ried out  by  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance  or  to  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance, as  the  case  may  be. 

compensation  of  federal  officers 

Sec  603.  (a)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Di- 
rector. Office  of  Justice  Assistance.  Re- 
search, and  Statistics.". 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Adminis- 
trator of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance.", 
"Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice.", and  "Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Jus- 
tice Statistics.". 

(c)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  "Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  the  Director  of 


the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Justice  Facilities, 
and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Pro- 
grams.". 

prison  industry  enhancement 

Sec  604.  (a)  Section  1761,  subsection  (c). 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows— 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  exceptions  set  forth 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  this  chapter 
shall  also  not  apply  to  goods,  wares,  services 
or  merchandise  manufactured,  produced, 
provided  or  mined  by  convicts  or  prisoners 
participating  in  a  program  of  not  more  than 
twenty  projects  designated  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Justice  Facilities, 
who— 

■■(1)  have,  in  connection  with  such  work, 
received  wages  at  a  rate  which  is  not  less 
than  that  paid  for  work  of  a  similar  nature 
in  the  locality  in  which  the  work  was  per- 
formed, except  that  such  wages  may  be  sub- 
ject to  deductions  which  shall  not,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, exceed  80  per  centum  of  gross 
wages,  and  shall  be  limited  as  follows— 

"(A)  taxes  (Federal,  State,  local); 

"(B)  reasonable  charges  for  room  and 
board  as  determined  by  regulations  which 
shall  be  issued  by  the  Chief  correctional  of- 
ficer of  the  jurisdiction; 

■■(C)  allocations  for  support  of  family  pur- 
suant to  State  statute,  court  order,  or  agree- 
ment by  the  offender: 

■■(D)  contributions  to  any  fund  established 
by  law  to  compensate  the  victims  of  crime 
of  not  more  than  20  per  centum  but  not  less 
than  5  per  centum  of  gross  wages; 

"(2)  are  entitled  to  compensation  for 
injury  sustained  in  the  course  of  participa- 
tion in  these  projects: 

"(3)  have  participated  in  such  employ- 
ment voluntarily  and  have  agreed  in  ad- 
vance to  the  specific  deductions  made  from 
gross  wages  pursuant  to  this  section,  and  all 
other  financial  arrangements  as  a  result  of 
participation  in  such  employment.". 

(b)(1)  Section  1761  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  a 
new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  shall 
not  apply  unless— 

"(1)  representatives  of  local  union  central 
bodies  or  similar  labor  union  organizations 
have  been  consulted  prior  to  the  initiation 
of  any  project  otherwise  qualifying  for  any 
exception  created  by  subsection  (c):  and 

"(2)  such  paid  inmate  employment  will 
not  result  in  the  displacement  of  employed 
workers,  or  be  applied  in  skills,  crafts,  or 
trades  in  which  there  is  a  surplus  of  avail- 
able gainful  labor  in  the  locality,  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services.". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  Section  11507 
of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  after  "use"  the  following:  ".  or  to 
commodities  produced  by  a  project  designat- 
ed by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Facilities  under  Section  1761(c) 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code". 

(c)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  conditions  for  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies  and  the  making  of  con- 
tracts by  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  June  30,  1936  (49  Stat. 
2036:  41  U.S.C.  35),  commonly  known  as  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act,  is  amended  by  adding  to 
the  end  of  subsection  (d)  thereof,  before  "; 
and",  the  following:  "except  that  this  sec- 
tion, or  any  other  law  or  Executive  order 
containing  similar  prohibitions  against  pur- 
chase of  goods  by  the  Federal  Government, 
shall  not  apply  to  convict  labor  which  satis- 
fies the  conditions  of  sections  1761(c)  and 
1761(d)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code". 


Sec  605.  (a)  Section  1028  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  per- 
sonal descriptors  or  identifiers  utilized  in 
identification  documents,  as  defined  in  this 
section,  shall  utilize  common  descriptive 
terms  and  formats  designed  to: 

■■(1)  reduce  the  redundancy  and  duplica- 
tion of  identification  systems  by  providing 
information  which  can  be  utilized  by  the 
maximum  number  of  authorities;  and 

■■(2)  facilitate  positive  identification  of 
bona  fide  holders  of  identification  docu- 
ments.". 

(b)  The  President  shall,  no  later  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  after  consultation  with  Feder- 
al, Stale,  local,  and  international  issuing  au- 
thorities, and  concerned  groups,  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  for  the  en- 
actment of  comprehensive  legislation  on 
Federal  identification  systems.  Such  legisla- 
tion shall— 

(1)  give  due  consideration  to  protecting 
the  privacy  of  persons  who  are  the  subject 
of  any  identification  system; 

(2)  recommend  appropriate  civil  and 
criminal  sanctions  for  the  misuse  or  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  personal  identifica- 
tion information;  and 

(3)  make  recommendations  providing  for 
the  exchange  of  personal  identification  in- 
formation as  authorized  be  Federal  or  State 
law  or  Executive  order  of  the  President  or 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States. 

TITLE  VII-SURPLUS  FEDERAL 
PROPERTY  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  701.  Section  203  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  484).  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■■(p)(l)  Under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  in 
his  discretion  to  transfer  or  convey  to  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, or  any  political  subdivision  or  instru- ' 
mentality  thereof,  surplus  real  and  related 
personal  propierty  determined  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  be  required  for  correctional 
facility  use  by  the  authorized  transferee  or 
grantee  under  an  appropriate  program  or 
project  for  the  care  or  rehabilitation  of 
criminal  offenders  as  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  Transfers  or  conveyance  under 
this  authority  shall  be  made  by  the  Admin- 
istrator without  monetary  consideration  to 
the  United  States.  If  the  Attorney  General 
determines  that  any  surplus  property  trans- 
ferred or  conveyed  pursuant  to  tui  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  March  1,  1982, 
and  the  enactment  of  this  subsection  was 
suitable  for  transfer  or  conveyance  under 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  re- 
imburse the  transferee  for  any  monetary 
consideration  paid  to  the  United  States  for 
such  transfer  or  conveyance. 

"(2)  The  deed  of  conveyance  of  any  sur- 
plus real  and  related  personal  property  dis- 
posed of  under  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion— 

"(A)  shall  provide  that  all  such  property 
shall  be  used  and  maintained  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  conveyed  in  perpetui- 
ty, and  that  in  the  event  the  property  ceases 
to  be  used  or  maintained  for  that  purpose, 
all  or  any  portion  of  the  property  shall.  In 
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its  then  existing  condition,  at  the  option  of 
the  United  States,  revert  to  the  United 
States:  and 

"(B)  may  contain  such  additional  terms, 
reservations,  restrictions,  and  conditions  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Administrator  to 
be  necessary  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

••(3)  With  respect  to  surplus  real  and  relat- 
ed personal  property  conveyed  pursuant  to 
th'3  subsection,  the  Administrator  is  author- 
ized and  directed— 

(A)  to  determine  and  enforce  compliance 
with  the  terms,  conditions,  reservations,  and 
restrictions  contained  in  any  instrument  by 
which  such  transfer  was  made: 

"(B)  to  reform,  correct,  or  amend  any 
such  instrument  by  the  execution  of  a  cor- 
rective reformative  or  amendatory  instru- 
ment where  necessary  to  correct  such  in- 
strument or  to  conform  such  transfer  to  the 
requirements  of  applicable  law:  and 

■•(C)  to  (i)  grant  releases  from  any  of  the 
terms,  conditions,  reservations,  and  restric- 
tions contained  in.  and  (ii)  convey,  quit- 
claim, or  release  to  the  transferee  or  other 
eligible  user  any  right  or  interest  reserved 
to  the  United  States  by  any  instrument  by 
which  such  transfer  was  made,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  the  properly  so  transferred  no 
longer  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
transferred,  or  that  such  release,  convey- 
ance, or  quitclaim  deed  will  not  prevent  ac- 
complishment of  the  purpose  for  which 
such  property  was  so  trarxsferred:  Provided. 
That  any  such  release,  conveyance,  or  quit- 
claim deed  may  be  granted  on.  or  made  sub- 
ject to.  such  leims  and  conditions  as  he  or 
she  shall  deem  necessary  to  protect  or  ad- 
vance the  interesU  of  the  United  States.". 

Sec.  702.  The  first  sentence  of  sutjsection 
(o)  of  section  203  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  484(o)).  is  further 
amended  by  revising  the  first  sentence  of 
such  subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(0)  The  Administrator  with  respect  16 
personal  property  donated  under  subsection 
(j>  of  this  section  and  with  respect  to  real 
and  related  personal  property  transferred  or 
conveyanced  under  subsection  (p>  of  this 
section,  and  the  head  of  each  executive 
agency  disposing  of  real  property  under  sub- 
section (k)  of  this  section,  shall  submit 
during  the  calendar  quarter  following  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year  a  report  to  the 
Senate  (or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  if 
the  Senate  is  not  in  session)  and  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  (or  to  the  Cleric  of 
the  House  if  the  House  is  not  in  session) 
showing  the  acquisition  cost  of  all  personal 
property  so  donated  and  of  all  real  property 
so  disposed  of  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.". 
TITLE  VIII-LABOR  RACKETEERING 

AMENDMENTS 
Sec.  801.  (a)  Subsection  <d)  of  section  302 
of  the  Labor   Management   Relations  Act. 
1947  (29  U.S.C.  186).  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•(d)(1)  Any  person  who  participates  in  a 
transaction  involving  a  payment,  loan,  or 
delivery  of  money  or  other  thing  of  value  to 
a  lal>or  organization  in  payment  of  member- 
ship dues  or  to  a  joint  labor-management 
trust  fund  as  defined  by  clause  (B)  of  the 
proviso  to  clause  (5)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  or  to  a  plant,  area,  or  industry-wide 
labor-management  committee  that  is  re- 
ceived and  used  by  such  labor  organization, 
trust  fund,  or  committee,  which  transaction 
does  not  satisfy  all  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  subsections  (c)(4)  through  (c)(9)  of 
this  section,  and  willfully  and  with  intent  to 


benefit  himself  or  to  benefit  other  persons 
he  knows  are  not  permitted  to  receive  a  pay- 
ment, loan,  money,  or  other  thing  of  value 
under  sutwections  (c)(4)  through  (c)(9)  vio- 
lates this  subsection,  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $15,000.  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both:  but  if  the  value  of  the  amount  of 
money  or  thing  of  value  involved  in  any  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  this  section  does 
not  exceed  $1,000.  such  person  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

••(2)  Except  for  violations  involving  trans- 
actions covered  by  subsection  (dHl)  of  this 
section,  any  person  who  willfully  violates 
this  section  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $15,000.  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both;  but  if  the 
value  of  the  amount  of  money  or  thing  of 
value  involved  in  any  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  does  not  exceed  $1,000. 
such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemean- 
or and  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000.  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both.". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(e)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  courts  of  the 
territories  and  possessions  shall  have  juris- 
diction, for  cause  shown,  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  (relating  to  notice  to  op- 
posite party ).  over— 

■•(1)  suits  alleging  a  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion brought  by  any  person  directly  affected 
by  the  alleged  violation,  and 

•  (2)  suits  brought  by  the  United  States  al- 
leging that  a  transaction  involving  a  pay- 
ment, loan,  or  delivery  of  money  or  other 
thing  of  value  to  a  labor  organization  in 
payment  of  membership  dues  or  a  joint 
labor-management  trust  fund  as  provided 
for  in  clause  (B)  of  the  proviso  to  clause  (5) 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  or  to  a 
plant,  area,  or  industry-wide  labor-manage- 
ment committee  violates  this  section, 
to  restrain  such  violations  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Clayton 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  17).  section  20  of  such  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  52).  and  sections  1  through  15  of  the 
Act  entitled  An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial 
Code  to  define  and  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
courts  sitting  in  equity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses', approved  March  23.  1932  (29  U.S.C. 
101-115).". 

Sec  802.  (a)  So  much  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  411  of  title  I  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29 
U.S.C.  1111)  as  follows  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reptorting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959 
(29  U.S.C.  401).  "  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 'any  felony  involving  abuse  or  misuse 
of  such  person^s  labor  organization  or  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  position  or  employment, 
or  conspiracy  to  commit  any  such  crimes  or 
attempt  to  commit  any  such  crimes,  or  a 
crime  in  which  any  of  the  foregoing  crimes 
is  an  element,  shall  serve  or  be  permitted  to 
serve— 

•  (1)  as  an  administrator,  fiduciary,  officer, 
trustee,  custodian,  counsel,  agent,  employee, 
or  representative  in  any  capacity  of  any  em- 
ployee t>enefit  plan. 

••(2)  as  a  consultant  or  adviser  to  an  em- 
ployee benefit  plan,  including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  any  entity  whose  activities  are  in 
whole  or  substantial  part  devoted  to  provid- 
ing goods  or  services  to  any  employee  bene- 
fit plan,  or 


"(3)  in  any  capacity  that  involves  decision- 
making authority  or  custody  or  control  of 
the  moneys,  funds,  assets,  or  property  of 
any  employee  benefit  plan, 
during  or  for  the  period  of  ten  years  after 
such  conviction  or  after  the  end  of  such  im- 
prisonment, whichever  is  later,  unless  the 
sentencing  court  on  the  motion  of  the 
person  convicted  sets  a  lesser  period  of  at 
least  five  years  after  such  conviction  or 
after  the  end  of  such  imprisonment,  which- 
ever is  later,  or  unless  prior  to  the  end  of 
such  period,  in  the  case  of  a  person  so  con- 
victed or  imprisoned  (A)  his  citizenship 
rights,  having  been  revoked  as  a  result  of 
such  conviction,  have  been  fully  restored,  or 
(B)  the  United  States  Parole  Commission 
determines  that  such  person  s  service  in  any 
capacity  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3)  would  not  be  contrary  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Prior  to  making  any 
such  determination  the  Commission  shall 
hold  an  administrative  hearing  and  shall 
give  notice  to  such  proceeding  by  certified 
mail  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  to  State, 
county,  and  Federal  prosecuting  officials  in 
the  jurisdiction  or  jurisdictions  in  which 
juch  person  was  convicted.  The  Commis- 
sions  determination  in  any  such  proceeding 
shall  be  final.  No  person  shall  knowingly 
hire,  retain,  employ,  or  otherwise  place  any 
other  person  to  serve  in  any  capacity  in  vio- 
lation of  this  subsection.  Notwithstanding 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
no  corporation  or  partnership  will  be  pre- 
cluded from  acting  as  an  administrator,  fi- 
duciary, officer,  trustee,  custodian,  counsel, 
agent,  or  employee  of  any  employee  benefit 
plan  or  as  a  consultant  to  any  employee 
benefit  plan  without  a  notice,  hearing,  and 
determination  by  such  Parole  Commission 
that  such  service  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  intention  of  this  section.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(b)  Any  person  who  intentionally  violates 
this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both.". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section- 
ed) A  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  ■convictcd^  and  under  the  disability  of 
conviction'  from  the  date  of  the  judgment 
of  the  trial  court,  regardless  of  whether 
that  judgment  remains  under  appeal. 

■•(2)  The  term  consultanf  means  any 
person  who.  for  compensation,  advises,  or 
represents  an  employee  benefit  plan  or  who 
provides  other  assistance  to  such  plan,  con- 
cerning the  establishment  or  operation  of 
such  plan. 

■■(3)  A  period  of  parole  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  part  of  a  period  of  imprisonment.". 

(d)  Such  section  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■•(d)  Whenever  any  person— 

•(1)  by  operation  of  this  section,  has  been 
barred  from  office  or  other  position  in  an 
employee  benefit  plan  as  a  result  of  a  con- 
viction, and 

••(2)  has  filed  an  appeal  of  that  conviction, 
any  salary  which  would  be  otherwise  due 
such  person  by  virtue  of  such  office  or  posi- 
tion, shall  be  placed  in  escrow  by  the  indi- 
vidual or  organization  responsible  for  pay- 
ment of  such  salary.  Payment  of  such  salary 
into  escrow  shall  continue  for  the  duration 
of  the  appeal  or  for  the  period  of  time 
during  which  such  salary  would  be  other- 
wise due.  whichever  period  is  shorter.  Upon 
the  final  reversal  of  such  person's  convic- 


tion on  appeal,  the  amounts  In  escrow  shall 
be  paid  to  such  person.  Upon  the  final  sus- 
taining of  that  person's  conviction  on 
appeal,  the  amounts  in  escrow  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  individual  or  organization  re- 
sponsible for  payments  of  those  amounts. 
Upon  final  reversal  of  such  person's  convic- 
tion, such  person  shall  no  longer  be  barred 
by  this  statute  from  assuming  any  position 
from  which  such  person  was  previously 
barred.". 

Sec.  803.  (a)  So  much  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  504  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  (29 
U.S.C.  504)  as  follows  "or  a  violation  of  title 
II  or  III  of  this  Act"  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "any  felony  involving  abuse  or 
misuse  of  such  person's  labor  organization 
or  employee  benefit  plan  position  or  em- 
ployment, or  conspiracy  to  commit  any  such 
crimes,  shall  serve  or  be  permitted  to  serve— 

■■(  1 )  as  a  consultant  or  adviser  to  any  labor 
organization, 

■■(2)  as  an  officer,  director,  trustee, 
member  of  any  executive  board  or  similar 
governing  body,  business  agent,  manager, 
organizer,  employee,  or  representative  in 
any  capacity  of  any  labor  organization, 

"(3)  as  a  labor  relations  consultant  or  ad- 
viser to  a  person  engaged  in  an  industry  or 
activity  affecting  commerce,  or  as  an  officer, 
director,  agent,  or  employee  of  any  group  or 
association  of  employers  dealing  with  any 
labor  organization,  or  in  a  position  having 
specific  collective  bargaining  authority  or 
direct  responsibility  in  the  area  of  labor- 
management  relations  in  any  corporation  or 
association  engaged  in  an  industry  or  activi- 
ty affecting  commerce,  or 

"(4)  in  a  position  which  entitles  its  occu- 
pant to  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of,  or  as  an 
officer  or  executive  or  administrative  em- 
ployee of.  any  entity  whose  activities  are  in 
whole  or  substantial  part  devoted  to  provid- 
ing goods  or  services  to  any  labor  organisa- 
tion, or 

■■(5)  in  any  capacity,  other  than  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  member  of  such  labor  organiza- 
tion, that  involves  decisionmaking  authority 
concerning,  or  decisionmaking  authority 
over,  or  custody  of.  or  control  of  the 
moneys,  funds,  assets,  or  property  of  any 
labor  organization, 

during  or  for  the  period  of  ten  years  after 
such  conviction  or  after  the  end  of  such  im- 
prisonment, whichever  is  later,  unless  the 
sentencing  court  on  the  motion  of  the 
person  convicted  sets  a  lesser  period  of  at 
least  five  years  after  such  conviction  or 
after  the  end  of  such  imprisonment,  which- 
ever is  later,  or  unless  prior  to  the  end  of 
such  period,  in  the  case  of  a  person  so  con- 
victed or  imprisoned,  (A)  his  citizenship 
rights,  having  been  revoked  as  a  result  of 
such  conviction,  have  been  fully  restored,  or 
(B)  the  United  States  Parole  Commission 
determines  that  such  person's  service  in  any 
capacity  referred  to  in  clauses  (1)  through 
(5)  would  not  be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Prior  to  making  any  such  determi- 
nation the  Commission  shall  hold  an  admin- 
istrative hearing  and  shall  give  notice  of 
such  pr<x;eeding  by  certified  mail  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  to  State,  county,  and 
Federal  prosecuting  officials  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion or  jurisdictions  in  which  such  person 
was  convicted.  The  Commission's  determina- 
tion in  any  such  proceeding  shall  be  final. 
No  person  shall  knowingly  hire,  retain, 
employ,  or  otherwise  place  any  other  person 
to  serve  in  any  capacity  in  violation  of  this 
subsection.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  this 
section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both.". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 
"(1)  A  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  "convicted'  and  under  the  disability  of 
conviction'  from  the  date  of  the  judgment 
of  the  trial  court,  regardless  of  whether 
that  judgment  remains  under  appeal. 

"(2)  A  period  of  parole  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  part  of  a  period  of  imprisonment."'. 

(d)  Such  section  504  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"■(d)  Whenever  any  person— 

""(1)  by  operation  of  this  section,  has  been 
barred  from  office  or  other  position  in  a 
labor  organization  as  a  result  of  a  convic- 
tion, and 

""(2)  has  filed  an  appeal  of  that  conviction, 
any  salary  which  would  be  otherwise  due 
such  person  by  virtue  of  such  office  or  posi- 
tion, shall  be  placed  in  escrow  by  the  indi- 
vidual employer  or  organization  responsible 
for  payment  of  such  salary.  Payment  of 
such  salary  into  escrow  shall  continue  for 
the  duration  of  the  appeal  or  for  the  period 
of  time  during  which  such  salary  would  be 
otherwise  due,  whichever  period  is  shorter. 
Upon  the  final  reversal  of  such  person's 
conviction  on  appeal,  the  amounts  in  escrow 
shall  be  paid  to  such  person.  Upon  the  final 
sustaining  of  such  person's  conviction  on 
appeal,  the  amounts  in  escrow  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  individual  employer  or  organi- 
zation responsible  for  payments  of  those 
amounts.  Upon  final  reversal  of  such  per- 
son's conviction,  such  person  shall  no  longer 
be  barred  by  this  statute  from  assuming  any 
position  from  which  such  person  was  previ- 
ously barred.". 

Sec.  804.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
section  802  and  section  803  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  any  judgment  of 
conviction  entered  by  the  trial  court  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  except 
that  that  portion  of  such  amendments  relat- 
ing to  the  commencement  of  the  period  of 
disability  shall  apply  to  any  judgment  of 
conviction  entered  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title  if  a  right  of  appeal  or 
an  appeal  from  such  judgment  is  pending  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (a)  the  amend- 
ments made  by  sections  CC3  -r.d  '04  shall 
not  affect  any  disability  under  section  411 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Inccme  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1974  or  under  section  504  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclo- 
sure Act  of  1959  in  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title. 

Sec.  805.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 506  of  title  I  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C. 
1136)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ""In  order" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Coordination  With  Other  Agencies 
ANo  Departments.— In  order". 

(b)  Such  section  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(b)  Responsibility  for  Detecting  and 
Investigating  Civil  and  Criminal  Viola- 
tions of  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  and  Related  Federal  Laws.— 
The  Secretary  shall  have  the  responsibility 
and  authority  to  detect  and  investigate  and 
refer,  where  appropriate,  civil  and  criminal 
violations  related  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  and  other  related  Federal  laws,  includ- 
ing the  detection,  investigation,  and  appro- 
priate referrals  of  related  violations  of  title 


18  of  the  United  States  Code.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
clude other  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
from  detecting  and  investigating  civil  and 
criminal  violations  of  this  title  and  other  re- 
lated Federal  laws.". 

(c)  The  title  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"coordination  and  responsibility  of  agen- 
cies enforcing  employee  retirement 
income  secority  act  and  related  federal 

LAWS". 

TITLE  IX-CURRENCY  AND  FOREIGN 
TRANSACTIONS  REPORTING  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  901.  (a)  Section  5321(a)(1)  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5322  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$250,000.  or  imprisonment  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both". 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5316  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  '.or  attempts  to  transport 
or  have  transported."  after  "transports  or 
has  transported  "  in  paragraph  (1):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "more  than  $5,000"'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "more  than 
$10,000  "  in  paragraph  (1). 

(d)  Section  5317  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion after  subsection  (a): 

"(b)  A  customs  officer  may  stop  and 
search,  without  a  search  warrant,  a  vehicle, 
vessel,  aircraft,  or  other  conveyance,  enve- 
lope or  other  container,  or  person  entering 
or  departing  from  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  which  or  whom  the  officer  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  there  is  a  monetary 
instrument  being  transported  in  violation  of 
section  5316  of  this  title. ". 

(e)  Chapter  53  of  title  31  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  a  new- 
section  5323  at  the  end  thereof  as  follows: 

"§  5323.  Rewards  for  informants 

■■(a)  The  Secretary  may  pay  a  reward  to 
an  individual  who  provides  original  informa- 
tion which  leads  to  a  recovery  of  a  criminal 
fine,  civil  penalty,  or  forfeiture,  which  ex- 
ceeds $50,000.  for  a  violation  of  this  chapter.- 

■■(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  a  reward  under  this  section.  The 
Secretary  may  not  award  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  net  amount  of  the  fine,  pen- 
alty, or  forfeiture  collected  or  $150,000. 
whichever  is  less. 

■■(c)  An  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  or  a  local  government  who 
provides  information  described  in  subsection 
(a)  in  the  performance  of  official  duties  is 
not  eligible  for  a  reward  under  this  section. 

■■(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

(f)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  53  of 
title  31  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  item  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
5322: 

■■5323.  Rewards  for  informants.". 

(g)  Section  1961(1)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  'or  "  after  "(relating  to 
emljezzlement  from  union  funds).":  and 
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(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:   •.  or  (E)  any 
act  which  is  indictable  under  the  Currency 
and  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act". 
TITLE  X -MISCELLANEOUS  VIOLENT 
CRIME  AMENDMENTS 
Part  A-Murderfor  Hire  and  Violent 
Crimes  in  Aid  of  Racketeering  Activity 
Sec  1001.  (a>  Chapter  1  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  16  as  follows: 
"S  IS.  Crime  »f  violence  defined 

■The  term  crime  of  violence'  means— 
(a)  an  offense  that  has  as  an  element  the 
use.   attempted   use.   or   threatened   use   of 
physical  force  against  the  person  or  proper- 
ty of  another,  or 

•(b)  any  other  offense  that  is  a  felony  and 
that,  by  its  nature,  involves  a  sut)stantial 
risk  that  physical  force  against  the  person 
or  property  of  another  may  be  used  in  the 
course  of  committing  the  offense.". 

(b)  The  analysis  for  chapter  1  of  title  18  of 
the    United    States    Code    is    amended    by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"16.  Crime  of  violence  defined.". 

Sec.  1002.  (a)  Chapter  95  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
new  sections  1952A  and  1952B.  following 
section  1952.  as  follows: 

"S  l9ii2A.  r»e  of  interitate  commerce  facilities  in 
the  commission  of  murder-for-hire 
(a)  Whoever  travels  in  or  causes  another 
(including  the  intended  victim)  to  travel  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  uses  or 
causes  another  (including  the  intended 
victim)  to  use  the  mail  or  any  facility  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  with  intent 
that  a  murder  be  committed  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  any  State  or  the  United  States 
as  consideration  for  the  receipt  of.  or  as  con- 
sideration for  a  promise  or  agreement  to 
pay.  anything  of  pecuniary  value,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both:  and  if 
personal  injury  results,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $20,000  and  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  twenty  years,  or  both;  and  if 
death  results,  shall  be  subject  to  imprison- 
ment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000.  or 
both. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section  and  section 
1952B- 

"(1)  'anything  of  pecuniary  value"  means 
anything  of  value  in  the  form  of  money,  a 
negotiable  instrument,  a  commercial  inter- 
est, or  anything  else  the  primary  signifi- 
cance of  which  is  economic  advantage:  and 

"(2)  facility  of  interstate  commerce'  in- 
cludes means  of  transportation  and  commu- 
nication. 

••§  I932B.   Violent  crimes  in  aid  of  racketeering 
activity 

"(a)  Whoever,  as  consideration  for  the  re- 
ceipt of.  or  as  consideration  for  a  promise  or 
agreement  to  pay.  anything  of  pecuniary 
value  from  an  enterprise  engaged  in  racket- 
eering activity,  or  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
entrance  to  or  maintaining  or  increasing  po- 
sition in  an  enterprise  engaged  in  racketeer- 
ing activity,  murders,  kidnaps,  maims,  as- 
saults with  a  dangerous  weapon,  commits 
assault  resulting  in  serious  bodily  injury 
upon,  or  threatens  to  commit  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence against  any  individual  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  any  State  or  the  United  States, 
or  attempts  or  conspires  so  to  do.  shall  be 
punished— 

"(1)  for  murder  or  kidnaping,  by  imprison- 
ment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life  or  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $50,000.  or  both; 


"(2)  for  maiming,  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  thirty  years  or  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $30,000.  or  both; 

(3)  for  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon 
or  assault  resulting  in  serious  bodily  injury, 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twenty 
years  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000.  or 
both; 

(4)  for  threatening  to  commit  a  crime  of 
violence,  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000.  or  both; 

"(5)  for  attempting  or  conspiring  to 
commit  murder  or  kidnaping,  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  ten  years  or  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  both:  and 

i6)  for  attempting  or  conspiring  to 
commit  a  crime  involving  maiming,  assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon,  or  assault  result- 
ing in  serious  bodily  injury,  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  three  years  or  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $3,000,  or  both. 
"(b>  As  used  in  this  section— 
(1)  racketeering  activity'  has  the  mean- 
ing set  forth  in  section  1961  of  this  title;  and 
■•(2)  enterprise'  includes  any  partnership, 
corporation,  association,  or  other  legal 
entity,  and  any  union  or  group  of  individ- 
uals associated  in  fact  although  not  a  legal 
entity,  which  is  engaged  in.  or  the  activities 
of  which  affect,  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce.". 

(b)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 95  of  title  18  is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  1952  the  follow- 
ing: 
1952 A.  Use  of  interstate  commerce  facili- 
ties    in     the     commission     of 
murder-for-hire. 
1952B.  Violent  crimes  in  aid  of  racketeer- 
ing activity.". 
Part  B— Solicitation  to  Commit  a  Crime 

OF  Violence 
Sec  1003.  (a)  Chapter  19  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
••§  373.  Solicitation  to  commit  a  crime  of  violence 
"(a)  Whoever,  with  intent  that  another 
person  engage  ir.  conduct  constituting  a 
felony  that  has  as  an  element  the  use.  at- 
tempted use.  or  threatened  use  of  physical 
force  against  the  person  or  property  of  an- 
other in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  under  circumstances  strongly 
corroborative  of  that  intent,  solicits,  com- 
mands, induces,  or  otherwise  endeavors  to 
persuade  such  other  person  to  engage  in 
such  conduct,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one-half  the  maximum  term  of  impris- 
onment or  fined  not  more  than  one-half  of 
the  maximum  fine  prescribed  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  crime  solicited,  or  both:  or  if 
the  crime  solicited  is  punishable  by  death, 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
twenty  years. 

"(b)  It  is  an  affirmative  defense  to  a  pros- 
ecution under  this  section  that,  under  cir- 
cumstances manifesting  a  voluntary  and 
complete  renunciation  of  his  criminal 
intent,  the  defendant  prevented  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  solicited.  A  renunci- 
ation is  not  voluntary  and  complete'  if  it  is 
motivated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  decision 
to  postpone  the  commission  of  the  crime 
until  another  time  or  to  substitute  another 
victim  or  another  but  similar  objective.  If 
the  defendant  raises  the  affirmative  defense 
at  trial,  the  defendant  has  the  burden  of 
proving  the  defense  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence. 

'(c)  It  is  not  a  defense  to  a  prosecution 
under  this  section  that  the  person  solicited 
could  not  be  convicted  of  the  crime  because 


he  lacked  the  state  of  mind  required  for  its 
commission,  because  he  was  incompetent  or 
irresponsible,  or  because  he  is  immune  from 
prosecution  or  is  not  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion.". 

(b)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 19  of  title  18  is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  372  the  follow- 
ing: 
373.  Soliciution  to  commit  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence.". 
Part  C— Felonymurder  Rule 
Sec.  1004.  Section  1111  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  word  "arson  "  the  words  "escape, 
murder,  kidnaping,  treason,  espionage,  sabo- 
tage.". 

Part  D— Mandatory  Penalty  for  Use  of  a 
Firearm  During  a  Federal  Crime  of  Vio- 
lence 

Sec.  1005.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  924 
of  title  18  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(c)  Whoever,  during  and  in  relation  to 
any  crime  of  violence,  including  a  crime  of 
violence  which  provides  for  an  enhanced 
punishment  if  committed  by  the  use  of  a 
deadly  or  dangerous  weapon  or  device,  for 
which  he  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of 
the  United  States,  uses  or  carries  a  firearm, 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  provid- 
ed for  such  crime  of  violence,  be  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  five  years.  In  the  case 
of  his  second  or  subsequent  conviction 
under  this  subsection,  such  person  shall  be 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  ten  years. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  court  shall  not  place  on  probation  or 
suspend  the  sentence  of  any  person  convict- 
ed of  a  violation  of  this  subsection,  nor  shall 
the  term  of  imprisonment  imposed  under 
this  subsection  run  concurrently  with  any 
other  term  of  imprisonment  including  that 
imposed  for  the  crime  of  violence  in  which 
the  firearm  was  used  or  carried.  No  person 
sentenced  under  this  subsection  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  parole  during  the  term  of  impris- 
onment imposed  herein.". 

Part  E— Armor-Piercing  Bullets 
Sec    1006.    (a)    Chapter    44    of    title    18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"S  929.  Use  of  restricted  ammunition 

"(a)  Whoever,  during  and  in  relation  to 
the  commission  of  a  crime  of  violence  in- 
cluding a  crime  of  violence  which  provides 
for  an  enhanced  punishment  if  committed 
by  the  use  of  a  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon 
or  device  for  which  he  may  be  prosecuted  in 
a  court  of  the  United  States,  uses  or  carries 
any  handgun  loaded  with  armor-piercing 
ammunition  as  defined  in  subsection  (b). 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  provid- 
ed for  the  commission  of  such  crime  of  vio- 
lence be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
ten  years.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  court  shall  not  suspend  the 
sentence  of  tmy  person  convicted  of  a  viola- 
tion of  this  subsection,  nor  place  him  on 
probation,  nor  shall  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment run  concurrently  with  any  other 
terms  of  Imprisonment  including  that  im- 
posed for  the  felony  in  which  the  armor- 
piercing  handgun  ammunition  was  used  or 
carried.  No  person  sentenced  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  eligible  for  parole  during 
the  term  of  imprisonment  imposed  herein. 
"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
"(1)  'armor-piercing  ammunition'  means 
ammunition  which,  when  or  if  fired  from 
any  handgun  used  or  carrried  in  violation  of 
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subsection  (a)  under  the  test  procedure  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  Standard  for  the  Bal- 
listics Resistance  of  Police  Body  Armor  pro- 
mulgated December,  1978,  is  determined  to 
be  capable  of  penetrating  bullet-resistant 
apparel  or  body  armor  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  Type  IIA  of  Standard  NILECJ- 
STD-0101.01  as  formulated  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  o'ustice  and  published 
in  December  of  1978;  and 

"(2)  'handgun'  means  any  firearm,  includ- 
ing a  pistol  or  revolver,  originally  designed 
to  be  fired  by  the  use  of  a  single  hand.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  44  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"929.  Use  of  restricted  ammunition."". 

Part  F— Kidnaping  of  Federal  Officials 

Sec  1007.  Section  1201  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(3),  by  deleting  "or"  at 
the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(4),  by  deleting  the 
comma  at  the  end  thereof  and  substituting 
■";  or"";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subsection  (a)(4)  a  new 
subsection  (a)(5)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  The  person  is  among  those  officers 
and  employees  designated  in  section  1114  of 
this  title  and  any  such  act  against  the 
person  is  done  while  the  person  is  engaged 
in,  or  on  account  of,  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties,". 

Part  G— Crimes  Against  Family  Members 
OF  Federal  Officials 

Sec  1008.  (a)  Chapter  7  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  at  the  end  thereof  to  read  as 
follows: 
"!JII5.     Influencing,     impeding,     or     retaliating 

against  a  federal  ofricial  by  threatening  or  in- 
juring a  family  member 

"(a)  Whoever  assaults,  kidnaps,  or  mur- 
ders, or  attempts  to  kidnap  or  murder,  or 
threatens  to  assault,  kidnap  or  murder  a 
member  of  the  immediate  family  of  a 
United  States  official,  a  United  States 
judge,  a  federal  law  enforcement  officer,  or 
an  official  whose  killing  would  be  a  crime 
under  18  U.S.C.  §  1114.  as  amended,  with 
intent  to  impede,  intimidate,  interfere  with, 
or  retaliate  against  such  official,  judge  or 
law  enforcement  officer  while  he  is  engaged 
in  or  on  account  of  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties,  shall  be  punished  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b). 

"(b)(1)  An  assault  in  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  section 
111  of  this  title. 

"(2)  A  kidnaping  or  attempted  kidnaping 
in  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  punished 
as  provided  in  section  1201  of  this  title. 

"(3)  A  murder  or  attempted  murder  in  vio- 
lation of  this  section  shall  be  punished  as 
provided  in  sections  1111  and  1113  of  this 
title. 

"(4)  A  threat  made  in  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  of 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  except 
that  imprisonment  for  a  threatened  assault 
shall  not  exceed  three  years. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term— 

"(1)  "Federal  law  enforcement  officer" 
means  any  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  authorized  by  law  or  by  a  gov- 
ernment agency  to  engage  in  or  supervise 
the  prevention,  detection,  investigation,  or 
prosecution  of  any  violation  of  Federal 
criminal  law; 

"(2)  'immediate  family  member"  of  an  in- 
dividual means— 


"(A)  his  spouse,  parent,  brother  or  sister, 
child  or  person  to  whom  he  stands  in  loco 
parentis;  or 

"(B>  any  other  person  living  in  his  house- 
hold and  related  to  him  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage; 

"(3)  'United  States  judge'  means  any  judi- 
cial officer  of  the  United  States,  and  in- 
cludes a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a 
United  States  magistrate:  and 

"(4)  'United  States  official'  means  the 
President,  President-elect,  Vice  President, 
Vice  President-elect,  a  Member  of  Congress, 
a  member-elect  of  Congress,  a  member  of 
the  executive  branch  who  is  the  head  of  a 
department  listed  in  5  U.S.C.  101,  or  the  Di- 
rector of  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency.". 

•■(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  7  of  title  18. 

United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"115.  Influencing,  impeding,  or  retaliating 

against    a    federal    official    by 

threatening      or      injuring      a 

family  member."'. 

Part  H— Addition  of  Crimes  of  Maiming 

AND     Involuntary     Sodomy     to     Major 

Crimes  Act 

Sec  1009.  Section  1153  of  title  18  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Any  Indian  who  conunits  against  the 
person  or  property  of  another  Indian  or 
other  person  any  of  the  following  offenses, 
namely,  murder,  manslaughter,  kidnaping, 
maiming,  rape,  involuntary  sodomy,  carnal 
knowledge  of  any  female,  not  his  wife,  who 
has  not  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  as- 
sault with  intent  to  commit  rape,  incest,  as- 
sault with  intent  to  commit  murder,  assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon,  assault  resulting 
in  serious  bodily  injury,  arson,  burglary, 
robbery,  and  a  felony  under  section  661  of 
this  title  within  the  Indian  country,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  law  and  penalties  as  all 
other  persons  committing  any  of  the  above 
offenses,  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States. 

"As  used  in  this  section,  the  offenses  of 
burglary,  involuntary  sodomy,  arid  incest 
shall  be  defined  and  punished  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  such  of- 
fense was  committed  as  are  in  force  at  the 
time  of  such  offense. 

■■In  addition  to  the  offenses  of  burglary, 
involuntary  sodomy,  and  incest,  any  other 
of  the  above  offenses  which  are  not  defined 
and  punished  by  Federal  law  in  force  within 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  defined  and  punished  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  such  offense  was  conwnitted  as  are  in 
force  at  the  time  of  such  offense."" 

Sec  1009A.  Section  114  of  title  18  is 
amended  by  deleting  "'Shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  seven  years,  or  both""  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$25,000  and  imprisoned  not  more  than 
twenty  years,  or  both"". 

Part  I— Destruction  of  Motor  Vehicles 

Sec.  1010.  Section  31  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  in  the  defi- 
nition of  "motor  vehicle"  by  striking  out  "or 
passengers  and  property;""  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "passengers  and  property,  or 
property  or  cargo;". 
Part  J— Destruction  of  Energy  Facilities 

Sec    1011.    (a)    Chapter    65    of    title    18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"§  1365.  Destruction  of  an  energy  facility 

"(a)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully 
damages  the  property  of  an  energy  facility 


in  an  amount  that  in  fact  exceeds  $100,000. 
or  damages  the  property  of  an  energy  facili- 
ty in  any  amount  and  causes  a  significant 
interruption  or  impairment  of  a  function  of 
an  energy  facility,  shall  be  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $50,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully 
damages  the  property  of  an  energy  facility 
in  an  amount  that  in  fact  exceeds  $5,000 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $25,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'energy  facility"  means  a  facility  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  production,  storage,  transmis- 
sion, or  distribution  of  electricity,  fuel,  or 
another  form  or  source  of  energy,  or  re- 
search, development,  or  demonstration  fa- 
cilities relating  thereto,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er such  facility  is  still  under  construction  or 
is  otherwise  not  functioning,  except  a  facili- 
ty subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  administra- 
tion, or  in  the  custody  of  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  or  interstate  transmis- 
sion facilities,  as  defined  in  49  U.S.C.  1671. 

"(d)  The  table  of  contents  for  chapter  65 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"1365.  Destruction  of  an  energy  facility.". 
Part  K— Assaults  Upon  Federal  Ofticiai.s 
Sec  1012.  Section  1114  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  attempts  to  kill""  after 
•kills""; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "while  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  any 
United  States  probation  or  pretrial  services 
officer,  or  any  Urtited  States  magistrate,  or 
any  officer  or  employee  of  any  department 
or  agency  within  the  Intelligence  Communi- 
ty (as  defined  in  section  3.4(F)  of  Executive 
Order  12333.  December  8,  1981.  or  successor 
orders)  not  already  covered  under  the  terms 
of  this  section."; 

(3)  by  adding  ",  or  any  other  officer, 
agency,  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
designated  for  coverage  under  this  section 
in  regulations  issued  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral" after  "National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration"; and 

(4)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  except  that 
any  such  person  who  is  found  guilty  of  at- 
tempted murder  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  twenty  years"". 

Part  L— Escape  from  Custody  RESin.TiNG 
From  Civil  Commitment 

Sec  1013.  Section  1826  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

■'(c)  Whoever  escapes  or  attempts  to 
escape  from  the  custody  of  any  facility  or 
from  any  place  in  which  or  to  which  he  is 
confined  pursuant  to  this  section  or  section 
4243  of  title  18.  or  whoever  rescues  or  at- 
tempts to  rescue  or  instigates,  aids,  or  as- 
sists the  escape  or  attempt  to  escape  of  such 
a  person,  shall  be  subject  to  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  three  years,  or  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000.  or  tjoth.". 

Part  M— Arson  Amendments 
Sec  1014.  Section  844  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  by  deleting  "personal  injury  results'"  in 
subsections  (d),  (f),  and  (i)  and  substitute 
■"personal  injury  results  to  any  person,  in- 
cluding any  public  safety  officer  performing 
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duties  as  a  direct  or  proximate  result  of  con- 
duct prohibited  by  this  subsection.': 

(2)  by  deleting  'death  results'  in  subsec- 
tions (d).  (f).  and  (i)  and  substitute  "death 
results  to  any  person,  including  any  public 
safety  officer  performing  duties  as  a  direct 
or  proximate  result  of  conduct  prohibited 
by  this  sut)section.". 
Part  N— Pharmacy  Robbery  and  Burglary 

Sec  1015.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 

Pharmacy  Protection  and  Violent  Offender 
Control  Act  of  1984  '. 

Sec.  1016.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  robbers  and  other  vicious  criminals 
seeking  to  obtain  controlled  substances  have 
targeted  federally  registered  pharmacies 
and  other  registrants  with  increasing  fre- 
quency; 

(2)  the  dramatic  escalation  of  the  diver- 
sion of  controlled  substances  for  illegal  pur- 
poses by  persons  who  rob  and  terrorize  fed- 
erally registered  pharmacies  is  directly  re- 
lated to  successful  efforts  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  prevent  other  forms  of 
diversion  of  such  substances: 

(3)  Congress  did  not  intend  that  terroriza- 
tion  and  victimization  of  pharmacists  and 
other  registrants  and  their  families,  employ- 
ees, and  customers  should  result  from  the 
aggressive  enforcement  of  Federal  drug 
laws: 

(4)  in  order  to  address  a  discrepancy  in 
Federal  law.  it  is  necessary  to  make  robbery 
and  burglary  of  a  pharmacy  or  other  regis- 
trant to  obtain  controlled  substances  a  Fed- 
eral offense,  as  is  the  case  when  such  sub- 
stances are  obtained  by  fraud,  forgery,  or  il- 
legal dispensing  or  prescribing:  and 

(5)  although  the  investigation  and  pros- 
ecution of  pharmacy  robbery  and  burglary 
is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  State  and 
local  officials,  any  truly  comprehensive 
strategy  designed  to  curb  crime  must  make 
available  in  appropriate  cases  the  investiga- 
tive and  prosecutorial  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  which  are  made  available 
when  controlled  substances  are  obtained  by 
other  unlawful  means. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  1017.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part- 

(1)  to  assist  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  more  effectively  repress 
pharmacy  related  crime: 

(2)  to  enhance  the  expeditious  prosecution 
and  conviction  of  persons  guilty  of  pharma- 
cy crimes: 

(3)  to  assure  that  convicted  offenders  re- 
ceive appropriate  penalties:  and 

(4)  to  provide  additional  protection  for 
pharmacies,  pharmacists,  and  other  regis- 
trants against  the  increasing  level  of  vio- 
lence which  accompanies  unlawful  efforts  to 
obtain  controlled  substances. 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec  1018.  (a)  Part  D  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"ROBBERY  OR  BURGLARY  OF  A  CONTROLLED 
SUBSTANCE  FROli  A  PHARMACY 

"Sec.  413.  (aXl)  Whoever,  by  force  and  vi- 
olence, or  by  intimidation,  takes,  or  at- 
tempts to  t&ke,  from  the  person  or  presence 
of  another,  any  material,  compound,  mix- 
ture, or  prescription  containing  any  quanti- 
ty of  a  controlled  suljstance  belonging  to.  or 
in  the  care,  custody,  control,  management, 
or  possession  of  any  pharmacy  or  a  person 
registered  with  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration under  section  202  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  twenty  years,  or  both. 
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"(2)  Whoever  enters  or  attempts  to  enter 
the  business  premises  or  property  of  a  phar- 
macy or  a  person  registered  with  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  under  section 
302  with  the  intent  to  steal  any  material, 
compound,  mixture,  or  prescription  contain- 
ing any  quantity  of  a  controlled  substance 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both. 

■(b)  Whoever,  in  committing  any  offense 
under  this  section,  assaults  any  person,  or 
puU  in  jeopardy  the  life  of  any  person  by 
the  use  of  a  dangerous  weapon  or  device, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  and  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

•(c)  Whoever  in  committing  any  offense 
under  this  section  kills  any  person,  shall  be 
subject  to  imprisonment  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life. 

"(d)  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to 
violate  this  section  and  one  or  more  of  such 
persons  do  any  overt  act  to  effect  the  object 
of  the  conspiracy,  each  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  which  may 
not  exceed  the  maximum  punishment  pre- 
scribed for  the  offense,  the  commission  of 
which  was  the  object  of  the  conspiracy. 

•(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term— 

••(1)  pharmacy'  means  the  business  prem- 
ises or  property,  including  storage  facilities, 
vehicles,  aircraft,  trucks,  or  other  means  of 
transport  or  delivery: 

••(2)  pharmacist'  means  any  person  regis- 
tered in  accordance  with  this  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  commercial  activities 
involving  the  dispensing  of  any  controlled 
substance  to  an  ultimate  user  pursuant  to 
the  lawful  order  of  a  practitioner:  and 

(3)  controlled  substance'  has  the  mean- 
ing set  forth  in  section  102  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802). 

■•(f)  Violators  of  this  section  may  be  pros- 
ecuted only  upon  approval  by  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  the 
Associr.te  Attorney  General,  or  a  designated 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  unless  assist- 
ance is  requested  by  a  State  or  local  law  en- 
forcement official.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  seciion  412  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

•Sec.  413.  Robbery  or  burglary  of  a  con- 
trolled substance  from  a  phar- 
macist.". 


COLLECTION  OP  DATE 

Sec.  1019.  In  order  to  provide  accurate  and 
current  information  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  pharmacy  crime,  the  Department 
of  Justice  shall  collect  relevant  data  and 
submit  an  annual  report  for  each  of  the 
first  three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
its  enforcement  activities  relating  to  the  of- 
fense described  in  this  section. 

Part  O— Racketeering  in  Obscene  Matter 
Sec    1020.    Section    1961(1)    of    title    18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (A)  by  inserting  after  •extor- 
tion."  the  following:  'dealing  in  obscene 
matter, ":  and 

(2)  in  clause  (B)  by  inserting  after  "section 
1343  (relating  to  wire  fraud), '  the  following: 
•sections  1461-1465  (relating  to  obscene 
matter),". 

TITLE  XI— SERIOUS  NONVIOLENT 
OFFENSES 
Part  A— Child  Pornography 
Sec.  1101.  (a)  Congress  hereby  finds  that— 


(1)  child  pornography  has  developed  Into 
a  highly  organized,  multi-million-dollar  in- 
dustry which  operates  on  a  nationwide 
scftlc 

(2)  thousands  of  children  including  large 
numbers  of  runaway  and  homeless  youth 
are  exploited  in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  pornographic  materials:  and 

(3)  the  use  of  children  as  subjects  of  por- 
nographic materials  is  harmful  to  the  physi- 
ological, emotional,  and  mental  health  of 
the  individual  child  and  to  society. 

Sec  1102.  Chapter  110  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•CHAPTER  IlO-SEXl  AL  EXPLOITATION  OF 
CHILDREN 

•Sec.  2251.  Definitions  for  chapter. 
•Sec.  2252.  Sexual  exploitation  of  children. 
Sec.  2253.  Certain  activities  relating  to  ma- 
terial involving  the  sexual  ex- 
ploitation of  minors. 
•Sec.  2254.  Criminal  forfeiture. 
•Sec.  2255.  Civil  forfeiture. 
Sec.  2256.  Reporting. 
"S  2251.  Definitions  for  chapter 

•  For  the   purposes  of   this  chapter,   the 
term- 
ed)  minor"  means  any  person  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years: 

••(2)  sexually  explicit  conduct'  means 
actual  or  simulated— 

(A)  sexual  intercourse,  including  genital- 
genital,   oral-genital,   anal-genital,   or   oral- 
anal,  whether  between  persons  of  the  same 
or  opposite  sex: 
••(B)  bestiality: 
■•(C)  sado-masochistic  abuse: 
•■(D)  masturbation:  or 
••(E)  a  display  of  the  genitals  or  pubic  area 
of  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  or 
inciting  sexual  desire: 

■•(3)  simulated'  means  the  explicit  depic- 
tion of  any  conduct  described  in  clause  (2) 
of  this  section  which  creates  the  actual  ap- 
pearance of  such  conduct: 

••(4)  •producing'  means  producing,  direct- 
ing, manufacturing,  issuing,  publishing,  or 
advertising:  and 

•■(5)  •visual  or  print  medium'  means  any 
film,  photograph,  negative,  slide,  book,  mag- 
azine, or  other  visual  or  print  medium. 
"§  2252.  Sexual  exploiution  of  children 

••(a)  Any  person  who  knowingly  employs, 
uses,  persuades,  induces,  entices,  or  coerces 
any  minor  to  engage  in,  or  who  has  a  minor 
assist  any  other  person  to  engage  in,  any 
sexually  explicit  conduct  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  any  visual  or  print  medium  de- 
picting such  conduct,  shall  be  punished  as 
provided  under  subsection  (c),  if  such 
person  knows  or  has  reason  to  know  that 
such  visual  or  print  medium  will  be  trans- 
ported in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or 
mailed,  or  if  such  visual  or  print  medium 
has  actually  been  transported  in  interstate 
or  foreign  conunerce  or  mailed. 

■•(b)  Any  parent,  legal  guardian,  or  person 
having  custody  or  control  of  a  minor  who 
knowingly  permits  such  minor  to  engage  in, 
or  to  assist  any  other  person  to  engage  in. 
sexually  explicit  conduct  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  any  visual  or  print  medium  de- 
picting such  conduct  shall  be  punished  as 
provided  under  sutjsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, if  such  parent,  legal  guardian,  or 
person  knows  or  has  reason  to  know  that 
such  visual  or  print  medium  will  be  trans- 
ported in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or 
mailed  or  if  such  visual  or  print  medium  has 
actually  been  transported  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  or  mailed. 


'•(c)  Any  person  who  violates  this  section 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $75,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both, 
but,  if  such  person  has  a  prior  conviction 
under  this  section,  such  person  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $150,000  or  imprisoned 
not  less  than  two  years  nor  more  than  fif- 
teen years,  or  both. 

"9  2253.  Certain  activities  relating  to  material  in- 
volving the  gexual  exploitation  of  minors 

"(a)  Any  person  who— 

•■(  1 )  knowingly  transports  or  ships  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  mails  any 
visual  or  print  medium,  if— 

••(A)  the  producing  of  such  visual  or  print 
medium  involves  the  use  of  a  minor  engag- 
ing in  sexually  explicit  conduct:  and 

•■(B)  such  visual  or  print  medium  visually 
depicts  such  conduct  or  such  visual  or  print 
medium  is  obscene  and  depicts  such  con- 
duct: or 

••(2)  knowingly  receives,  sells  or  distributes 
any  visual  or  print  medium  that  has  been 
transported  or  shipped  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  or  mailed,  if— 

■■(A)  the  producing  of  such  visual  or  print 
medium  involves  the  use  of  a  minor  engag- 
ing in  sexually  explicit  conduct:  and 

"(B)  such  visual  or  print  medium  visually 
depicts  such  conduct  or  such  visual  or  print 
medium  is  obscene  and  depicts  such  con- 
duct: 

shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

■■(b)(1)  Any  person  who  violates  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $75,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both.  but.  if  such  person  has  a  prior  convic- 
tion under  this  section,  such  person  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $150,000  or  imprisoned 
not  less  than  two  years  nor  more  than  fif- 
teen years,  or  both.  Any  organization  which 
violates  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $250,000. 

■■(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•organization'  means  a  person  other  than  an 
individual. 
"S  22,54.  Criminal  forfeiture 

•■(a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 2252  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States 
(1)  any  interest  he  has  acquired  or  main- 
tained in  violation  of  section  2252.  and  (2) 
any  interest  in.  security  of.  claim  against,  or 
property  or  contractural  right  of  any  kind 
affording  a  source  of  influence  over,  any  en- 
terprise which  he  has  established,  operated, 
controlled,  conducted,  or  participated  in  the 
conduct  of,  in  violation  of  section  2252. 

••(b)  In  any  action  brought  by  the  United 
States  under  this  section,  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  enter  such  restraining  orders  of  prohibi- 
tions, or  to  take  such  other  action,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  acceptance  of 
satisfactory  performance  bonds,  in  connec- 
tion with  any  p/operty  or  other  interest 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section,  as  it 
shall  deem  proper. 

•■(c)(1)  Upon  conviction  of  a  person  under 
this  section,  the  court  shall  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  seize  all  property  or 
other  interest  declared  forfeited  under  this 
section  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  court  shall  deem  proper.  If  a  property 
right  or  other  interest  is  not  exercisable  or 
transferable  for  value  by  the  United  Stat°s, 
it  shall  expire,  and  shall  not  revert  to  the 
convicted  person. 

•■(2)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
disposition  of  property,  or  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  thereof,  or  the  remission  or 
mitigation  of  forfeitures  for  violation  of  the 
customs  laws,  and  the  compromise  of  claims 


and  the  award  of  compensation  to  informers 
in  respect  of  such  forfeitures  shall  apply  to 
forfeitures  incurred,  or  alleged  to  have  been 
incurred,  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, insofar  as  applicable  and  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  thereof.  Such  duties 
as  are  imposed  upon  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms or  any  other  person  with  respect  to 
the  disposition  of  property  under  the  cus- 
toms laws  shall  be  performed  under  this 
chapter  by  the  Attorney  General. 

■•(3)  The  United  States  shall  dispose  of  all 
such  property  as  soon  as  commercially  rea- 
sonable, making  due  provision  for  the  rights 
of  innocent  persons. 

"§  2255.  Civil  forfeiture 

■•(a)  The  following  property  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  by  the  United  States: 

••(1)  any  visual  or  print  medium  produced, 
transported,  shipped,  or  received  in  viola- 
tion of  this  chapter:  and 

••(2)  any  property  constituting,  or  derived 
from,  any  proceeds  obtained,  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  a  violation  of  this  chapter, 
except  that  no  property  shall  be  forfeited 
under  this  paragraph,  to  the  extent  of  the 
interest  of  an  owner,  by  reason  of  any  act  or 
omission  established  by  that  owner  to  have 
been  committed  or  omitted  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  that  owner. 

'•(b)  All  provisions  of  the  customs  law  re- 
lating to  the  seizure,  summary  and  judicial 
forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  property 
for  violation  of  the  customs  laws,  the  (lispo- 
sition  of  such  property  or  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  thereof,  the  remission  or  mitigation 
of  such  forfeitures,  and  the  compromise  of 
claims,  shall  apply  to  seizures  and  forfeit- 
ures incurred,  or  alleged  to  have  been  in- 
curred, under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
insofar  as  applicable  and  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  except 
that  such  duties  as  are  imposed  up>on  the 
customs  officer  or  any  other  person  with  re- 
spect to  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  proper- 
ty under  the  customs  laws  shall  be  per- 
formed with  respect  to  seizures  and  forfeit- 
ures of  property  under  this  section  by  such 
officers,  agents,  or  other  persons  as  may  be 
authorized  or  designated  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Attorney  General,  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  duties  arise  from  seizures 
and  forfeitures  effected  by  any  customs  offi- 
cer. 

"§  2256.  Reporting 

••Beginning  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
every  year  thereafter,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  report  to  Congress  the  number  of 
cases  and  convictions  brought  under  section 
2252  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  and  the 
dollar  amount  of  any  forfeiture  of  assets 
under  section  2254  of  such  title.". 

Part  B— Warning  the  Subject  of  a  Search 
Sec.  1103.  Section  2232  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(a)  by  deleting  in  the  first  paragraph 
"shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both; 

(b)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 
"Whoever,    having   knowledge    that    any 

person  authorized  to  make  searches  and  sei- 
zures has  been  authorized  or  is  otherwise 
likely  to  make  a  search  or  seizure,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  authorized  seizing  or  secur- 
ing of  any  person,  goods,  wares,  merchan- 
dise or  other  property,  gives  notice  or  at- 
tempts to  give  notice  of  the  possible  search 
or  seizure  to  any  person  shall  be  fined  not 


more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both.". 

Part  C— Program  Fraud  and  Bribery 
Sec  1104.  (a)  Chapter  31  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  666  as  follows; 

"S  666.  Theft  or  bribery  concerning  programs  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds 

••(a)  Whoever,  being  an  agent  of  an  organi- 
zation, or  of  a  State  or  local  government 
agency,  that  receives  benefits  in  exce^  of 
$10,000  in  any  one  year  period  pursuant  to  a 
Federal  program  involving  a  grant,  a  con- 
tract, a  subsidy,  a  loan,  a  guarantee,  insur- 
ance, or  another  form  of  Federal  assistance, 
embezzles,  steals,  purloins,  willfully  misap- 
plies, obtains  by  fraud,  or  otherwise  know- 
ingly without  authority  converts  to  his  own 
use  or  to  the  use  of  another,  property 
having  a  value  of  $5,000  or  more  owned  by 
or  under  the  care,  custody,  or  control  of 
such  organization  or  State  or  local  govern- 
ment agency,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  ten  years  and  fined  not  more 
than  $100,000  or  an  amount  equal  to  twice 
that  which  was  obtained  in  violation  of  this 
subsection,  whichever  is  greater,  or  both  so 
imprisoned  and  fined. 

••(b)  Whoever,  being  an  agent  of  an  orga- 
nization, or  of  a  State  or  local  government 
agency,  described  in  subsection  (a),  solicits, 
demands,  accepts,  or  agrees  to  accept  any- 
thing of  value  from  a  person  or  organization 
other  than  his  employer  or  principal  for  or 
because  of  the  recipient's  conduct  in  any 
transaction  or  matter  or  a  series  of  transac- 
tions or  matters  involving  $5,000  or  more 
concerning  the  affairs  of  such  organization 
or  State  or  local  government  agency,  shall 
be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten  years 
or  fined  not  more  than  $100,000  or  an 
amount  equal  to  twice  that  which  was  ob- 
tained, demanded,  solicited  or  agreed  upon 
in  violation  of  this  subsection,  whichever  is 
greater,  or  both  so  imprisoned  and  fined. 

•'(c)  Whoever  offers,  gives,  or  agrees  to 
give  to  an  agent  of  an  organization  or  of  a 
State  or  local  government  agency,  descril)ed 
in  subsection  (a),  anything  of  value  for  or 
because  of  the  recipient's  conduct  in  any 
transaction  or  matter  or  any  series  of  trans- 
actions or  matters  involving  $5,000  or  more 
concerning  the  affairs  of  such  organization 
or  State  or  local  government  agency,  shall 
be  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years  or 
fined  not  more  than  $100,000  or  an  amount 
equal  to  twice  that  offered,  given  or  agreed 
to  be  given,  whichever  is  greater,  or  both  so 
imprisoned  and  fined. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  'agent'  means  a  person  or  organiza- 
tion authorized  to  act  on  behalf  of  another 
person,  organization  or  a  government  and, 
in  the  case  of  an  organization  or  a  govern- 
ment, includes  a  servant  or  employee,  a 
partner,  director,  officer,  msinager  and  rep- 
resentative; 

■■(2)  'organization'  means  a  legal  entity, 
other  than  a  government,  established  or  or- 
ganized for  any  purpose,  and  includes  a  cor- 
poration, company,  association,  firm,  part- 
nership, joint  stock  company,  foundation, 
institution,  trust,  society,  union,  and  any 
other  association  of  persons; 

"(3)  'government  agency'  means  a  subdivi- 
sion of  the  executive,  legislative,  judicial,  or 
other  branch  of  a  government,  including  a 
department,  independent  establishment, 
commission.  administration.  authority, 
board,  and  bureau:  or  a  corporation  or  other 
legal  entity  established  by,  and  subject  to 
control  by,  a  government  or  governments 
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for  execution  of  a  governmental  or  Intergov- 
ernmental program:  and 

"(4)  local'  means  of  or  pert*lnlng  to  a  po- 
litical subdivision  within  a  SUte". 

(b)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 31  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  ««5  the  following: 
•'•M.  Theft  or  bribery  concerning  programs 

receiving  Federal  funds." 
Paiit  D— ConirmiFXiTiNC  or  Stat*  and  Cor- 

POKATC     StCURITlBS     AND     PORCINO     Of     EH- 
DORSmENTS     OR     SlONATURM     ON      UNITID 

States  Securities 

Sec.  1105.  (a)  Chapter  25  of  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sections  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

"B  510.  SectiritiM  <rf  th*  State*  and  priTate  enti- 
tict 
(a)  Whoever  makes,  utters  or  possesses  a 
counterfeited  security  of  a  State  or  a  politi 
cal  subdivision  thereof  or  of  an  organiza 
tion.  or  whoever  makes,  utters  or  possesses  a 
forged  security  of  a  SUte  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  or  of  an  organization,  with 
intent  to  deceive  another  person,  organiza- 
tion, or  government  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $250,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both. 

■•(b)  Whoever  makes,  receives,  possesses, 
sells  or  otherwise  transfers  an  implement 
designed  for  or  particularly  suited  for 
making  a  counterfeit  or  forged  security  with 
the  intent  that  it  be  so  used  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $250,000  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both. 
"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
"(1)  the  term  counterfeited'  means  a  doc- 
ument that  purports  to  be  genuine  but  is 
not,  because  it  has  been  falsely  made  or 
manufactured  in  iU  entirety; 

'•(2)  the  term  forged'  means  a  document 
that  purports  to  be  genuine  but  is  not  be- 
cause it  has  been  falsely  altered,  completed, 
signed,  or  endorsed,  or  contains  a  false  addi- 
tion thereto  or  Insertion  therein,  or  is  a 
combination  of  parts  of  two  or  more  genu- 
ine documents; 

■(3)  the  term  security"  means— 
••(A)  a  note,  stock  certificate,  treasury 
stock  certificate,  bond,  treasury  bond,  de- 
benture, certificate  of  deposit,  interest 
coupon,  bill,  check,  draft,  warrant,  debit  in- 
stnmient  as  defined  in  section  916<c)  of  the 
Electronic  Fund  Transfer  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1693(c)),  money  order,  traveler's  check, 
letter  of  credit,  warehouse  receipt,  negotia- 
ble bill  of  lading,  evidence  of  indebtedness, 
certificate  of  Interest  in  or  participation  in 
any  profit  sharing  agreement  coUateral- 
truat  certificate,  pre-reorganization  certifi- 
cate of  subscription,  transferable  share,  in- 
vestment contract,  voting  trust  certificate, 
or  certificate  of  Interest  in  tangible  or  intan- 
gible property; 

"(B)  an  instrument  evidencing  ownership 
of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise; 

•■(C)  any  other  written  iiutrument  com- 
monly known  as  a  security; 

"(D)  a  certificate  of  interest  In.  certlflcau 
of  participation  In,  certificate  for,  receipt 
for,  or  warrant  or  option  or  other  right  to 
subscribe  to  or  purchase,  any  of  the  forego- 
ing; or 
••(E)  a  blank  form  of  any  of  the  foregoing; 
••(4)  the  term  organization  means  a  legal 
entity,  other  than  a  government,  estab- 
lished or  organized  for  any  purpose,  and  in- 
cludes a  corporation,  company,  association, 
firm,  partnership,  joint  stock  company, 
foundntion.   institution,   society,   union,   or 


any  other  association  or  persons  which  op- 
erates in  or  the  activities  of  which  affect 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  and 

••(5)  the  term  State'  includes  a  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Ulands.  and 
any  other  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 
••9  511.  Forging  endorwmenU  or  lignaturc  on  ••- 

curitie*  of  the  I'nitcd  Sutc* 

••(a)  Whoever— 

••(1)  with  intent  to  defraud,  forges  any  en- 
dorsement or  signature  on  a  security  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  with  intent  to  defraud,  passes,  utters, 
or  publishes,  or  attempts  to  pass,  utter,  or 
publish  any  security  of  the  United  SUtes 
bearing  a  forged  endorsement  or  signature; 
or 

(3)  with  knowledge  that  a  security  of  the 
United  States  is  stolen  or  bears  a  forged  en- 
dorsement or  signature,  buys,  sells,  ex- 
changes, receives,  delivers,  retains,  or  con- 
ceal: any  such  security  of  the  United  SUtes 
that  in  fact  is  stolen  or  bears  a  forged  en- 
dorsement or  signature- 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $250,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  Ixjth; 
but  if  the  face  value  of  the  security  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  the  aggregate  face  value,  if 
more  than  one  security,  does  not  exceed 
$500  in  any  of  the  al)ove  offenses,  the  penal- 
ty shall  be  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  t>oth. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section- 
ed) the  term  forge'  means  to  create  an 
endorsement  or  signature  which  purports  to 
be  genuine  but  is  not  because  It  has  been 
falsely  signed,  made,  completed,  altered, 
subjected  to  a  false  addition,  or  subjected  to 
a  combination  of  parts  of  two  or  more  genu- 
ine endorsements  or  signatures; 

••(2)  the  term  security"  means  (A)  an  obli- 
gation of  the  United  States  or  (B)  any  secu- 
rity as  defined  in  section  510(c)(3)  of  this 
title.". 

(b)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 25  of  title  18  IS  amended  by  adding  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  508  the  follow- 
ing: 

"510.  Securities  of  the  SUte  and  private  en- 
tities. 

•511.  Forging  endorsements  or  signatures 
on  securities  of  the  United 
SUtes."'. 

(c)  Section    3056(a)    of    title    18    of    the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
•511. "  after  ■509,". 
Part  E— Receipt  or  Stolen  Bank  Property 

Sec.  1106.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  2113  of 
title  18  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(c)  Whoever  receives,  possesses,  conceals, 
stores,  barters,  sells,  or  disposes  of,  any 
property  or  money  or  other  thing  of  value 
which  has  been  taken  or  stolen  from  a  bank, 
credit  union,  or  savings  and  loan  association 
in  violation  of  subsection  (b),  knowing  the 
same  to  be  property  which  has  been  stolen 
shall  be  subject  to  the  punishment  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  for  the  taker. ". 
Part  F-Bank  Bribery 

Sec.  1107.  (a)  Section  315  of  title  18  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(a)  Whoever,  l>elng  an  officer,  director, 
employee,  agent,  or  attorney  of  any  finan- 
cial institution,  bank  holding  company,  or 
savings  and  loan  holding  company,  except 
as  provided  by  law,  directly  or  indirectly, 
asks,  demands,  exacu,  sollciU,  seeks,  ac- 
cepU,  receives  or  agrees  to  receive  anything 
of  value,  for  himself  or  for  any  other  person 


or  entity,  other  than  such  financial  institu- 
tion, from  any  person  or  entity  for  or  in 
connection  with  any  trarwactlon  or  business 
of  such  financial  Institution;  or 

•(b)  Whoever,  except  as  provided  by  law, 
directly  or  indirectly,  gives,  offers,  or  prom- 
ises anything  of  value  to  any  officer,  direc- 
tor, employee,  agent,  or  attorney  of  any  fi- 
nancial institution,  bank  holding  company, 
or  savings  and  loan  holding  company,  or 
offers  or  promises  any  such  officer,  director, 
employee,  agent,  or  attorney  to  give  any- 
thing of  value  to  any  person  or  entity,  other 
than  such  financial  institution,  for  or  in 
connection  with  any  transaction  or  business 
of  such  financial  institution— 

•Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
three  times  the  value  of  anything  offered, 
asked,  given,  received,  or  agreed  to  be  given 
or  received,  whichever  Is  greater,  or  Impris- 
oned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both;  but 
if    the    value    of    anything    offered,    asked, 
given,  received,  or  agreed  to  be  given  or  re- 
ceived does  not  exceed  $100,  shall  be  fined 
not  more   than  $1,000  or  imprisoned   not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both, 
"(c)  As  used  in  this  section- 
ed) financial  institution"  means— 
••(A)  any  bank  the  deposits  of  which  are 
insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation; 

••(B)  any  member,  as  defined  in  section  2 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  as 
amended,  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  and  any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank; 
•(C)  any  institution  the  accounts  of  which 
are  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation; 

■•(D)  any  credit  union  the  accounts  of 
which  are  insured  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration: 

■■(E)  any  Federal  land  bank.  Federal  land 
bank  association.  Federal  intermediate 
credit  bank,  production  credit  association, 
bank  for  cooperatives:  and 

■•(F)  a  small  business  investment  company, 
as  defined  in  section  103  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  (15  U.S.C.  662); 
and 

••(2)  bank  holding  company"  or  savings 
and  loan  holding  company'  means  any 
person,  corporation,  partnership,  business 
trust,  association  or  similar  organization 
which  controls  a  financial  institution  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany or  a  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
under  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
AmendmenU  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1841)  or  the 
Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Company 
Amendments  of  1967  (12  U.S.C.  1730a). 

•(d)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
payment  by  a  financial  institution  of  the 
usual  salary  or  director's  fee  paid  to  an  offi- 
cer, director,  employee,  agent,  or  attorney 
thereof,  or  to  a  reasonable  fee  paid  by  such 
financial  institution  to  such  officer,  direc- 
tor, employee,  agent,  or  attorney  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  such  financial  institution,". 
(b)  Section  216  of  title  18  is  repealed,  and 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  11  for  sec- 
tion 216  be  amended  to  read: 

216.  Repealed."". 

Part  O— Bank  Fraot) 
Sec.  1108.  (a)  Chapter  63  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"0  1344.  Bank  fraud 

•  (a)  Whoever  knowingly  executes,  or  at- 
tempts to  execute,  a  scheme  or  artifice— 

••(  1)  to  defraud  a  federally  chartered  or  in- 
sured financial  institution;  or 
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■•(2)  to  obtain  any  of  the  moneys,  funds, 
credits,  assets,  securities  or  other  property 
owned  by  or  under  the  custody  or  control  of 
a  federally  chartered  or  insured  financial  in- 
stitution by  means  of  false  or  fraudulent 
pretenses,  representations,  or  promises, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

■■(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  Ted- 
erally  chartered  or  insured  financial  institu- 
tion" means— 

■■(1)  a  bank  with  deposits  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation; 

••(2)  an  institution  with  accounts  insured 
by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation; 

'•(3)  a  credit  union  with  accounts  insured 
by  the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion Board: 

■(4)  a  Federal  home  loan  bank  or  a 
member,  as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1422), 
of  the  Federal  home  loan  bank  system;  or 

•■(5)  a  bank,  banking  association,  land 
bank,  intermediate  credit  bank,  bank  for  co- 
operatives, production  credit  association, 
land  bank  association,  mortgage  association, 
trust  company,  savings  bank,  or  other  bank- 
ing or  financial  institution  organized  or  op- 
erating under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States."". 

(b)  The  analysis  for  chapter  63  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

1344.  Bank  fraud."". 

PART  H-POSSESSION  OP 
CONTRABAND  IN  PRISON 
Sec.    1109.   (a)   Section    1791    of   title    18, 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§1791.   Providing  or  possessing  contraband   in 
prison 

"(a)  Offense.— A  person  commits  an  of- 
fense if,  in  violation  of  a  statute,  or  a  regu- 
lation, rule,  or  order  issued  pursuant  there- 
to— 

••(1)  he  provides,  or  attempts  to  provide,  to 
an  inmate  of  a  Federal  penal  or  correctional 
facility— 

■•(A)  a  firearm  or  destructive  device: 

•(B)  any  other  weapon  or  object  that  may 
be  used  as  a  weapon  or  as  a  means  of  facili- 
tating escape; 

■•(C)  -a  narcotic  drug  as  defined  in  section 
102  of  the  r'nr.troUed  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  802); 

■•(D)  a  controlled  subsUnce,  other  than  a 
narcotic  drug,  as  defined  in  section  102  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
802),  or  an  alcoholic  beverage; 

•■(E)  United  SUtes  currency;  or 

"(F)  any  other  object;  or 

••(2)  being  an  Inmate  of  a  Federal  penal  or 
correctional  facility,  he  makes,  possesses, 
procures,  or  otherwise  provides  himself 
with,  or  attempts  to  make,  possess,  procure, 
or  otherwise  provide  himself  with,  anything 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(b)  Grading.— An  offense  described  in  this 
section  is  punishable  by— 

"(1)  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten 
years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $25,000.  or 
both,  if  the  object  is  anything  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (IKA); 

"(2)  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000.  or 
both,  if  the  object  is  anything  set  forth  In 
paragraph  ( 1  KB)  or  ( 1  )(C); 

'•(3)  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or 
both,  if  the  object  is  anything  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (1)(D)  or  (1)(E):  and 


"(4)  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000.  or 
both,  if  the  object  is  any  other  object. 

•'(c)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section, 
•firearm'  and  'destructive  device"  have  the 
meaning  given  those  terms,  respectively,  in 
18  U.S.C.  921(a)  (3)  and  (4).". 

(b)  Section  1792  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§1792.  Mutiny  and  riot  prohibited 

"Whoever  instigates,  connives,  willfully 
attempts  to  cause,  assists,  or  conspires  to 
cause  any  mutiny  or  riot,  at  any  Federal 
penal  or  correctional  facility,  shall  be  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years  or  fined 
not  more  than  $25,000,  or  both.'": 

(c)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 87  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  87 
"Sec. 
•1791.  Providing  or  possessing  contraband 

in  prison. 
•1792.  Mutiny  and  riot  prohibited.": 

(d)  Chapter  301  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"§4012.  Sunimar>'  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  prison 
contraband 

••An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  may,  pursuant  to  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, summarily  seize  any  object  introduced 
into  a  Federal  penal  or  correctional  facility 
or  possessed  by  an  inmate  of  such  a  facility 
in  violation  of  a  rule,  regulation  or  order 
promulgated  by  the  Director,  and  such 
object  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States.";  and 

(e)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 301  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  4011  the  following: 

"4012.  Summary  seizure  and  forfeiture  of 
prison  contraband.". 
Part  I— Livestock  Fraud 
Sec  1110.  This  Part  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Livestock  Fraud  Protection  Act". 

Sec.  1111.  Chapter  31  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  667  to  read  a  follows: 

"§  667.  Thea  of  livestock 

"Whoever  obtains  or  uses  the  property  of 
another  which  has  a  value  of  $10,000  or 
more  in  connection  with  the  marketing  of 
livestock  in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
with  intent  to  deprive  the  other  of  a  right 
to  the  property  or  a  benefit  of  the  property 
or  to  appropriate  the  property  to  his  own 
use  or  the  use  of  another  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both.". 

Sec.  1112.  The  analysis  of  chapter  31  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

'666.  Theft  of  livestock.". 

Sec.  1113.  Section  2316  of  title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"cattle"  each  place  it  appears  in  the  section 
heading  and  in  the  text  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  in  such  instance  "livestock". 

Sec.  1114.  Section  2317  of  title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "cattle" 
each  place  it  appears  in  the  section  heading 
and  In  the  text  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
in  such  instance  "livestock". 

Sec.  1115.  The  analysis  of  chapter  113  of 
title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out    'cattle"  in  sections  2316  and 


2317   and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof    'live- 
stock". 

Part  J— 18  U.S.C.  219  AMJSNDBtENT 

Sec.  1116.  Section  219  of  title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by: 

(1)  striking  out  "an  officer  or  employee" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  public  offi- 
cial'": and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

■■For  the  purpose  of  this  section: 
■■public  official""  means  Member  of  Con- 
gress, the  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  Resident  Commissioner,  either 
before  or  after  he  has  qualified,  or  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  or  person  acting  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  branch  of  Government, 
thereof,  including  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  any  official  function,  under  or  by  author- 
ity of  any  such  department,  agency,  or 
branch  of  Government,  or  a  juror."". 

TITLE  XII-PROCEDURAL 
AMENDMENTS 

Part  A— Prosecution  or  Certain  Juveniles 
AS  Adults 

Sec  1201.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 5032  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"A  juvenile  alleged  to  have  committed  an 
act  of  juvenile  delinquency,  other  than  a 
violation  of  law  committed  within  the  spe- 
cial maritime  and  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  for  which  the  maximum 
authorized  term  of  imprisonment  does  not 
exceed  six  months,  shall  not  be  proceeded 
against  in  any  court  of  the  United  SUtes 
unless  the  Attorney  General,  after  investi- 
gation, certifies  to  the  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  SUtes  that  ( 1 )  the  juve- 
nile court  or  other  appropriate  court  of  a 
State  does  not  have  jurisdiction  or  refuses 
to  assume  jurisdiction  over  said  juvenile 
with  respect  to  such  alleged  act  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  (2)  the  State  does  not  have 
available  programs  and  services  adequate 
for  the  needs  of  juveniles,  or  (3)  the  offense 
charged  is  a  crime  of  violence  that  is  a 
felony  or  an  offense  described  in  section 
841,  952(a),  955,  or  959  of  title  21,  and  that 
there  is  a  subtantial  Federal  interest  in  the 
case  or  the  offense  to  warrant  the  exercise 
of  Federal  jurisdiction." 

(b)  The  fourth  paragraph  of  section  5032 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "punishable  by  a  maximum 
term  of  ten  years  imprisonment  or  more, 
life  imprisonment  or  death,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof:  "that  is  a  crime  of  violence 
or  an  offense  described  in  section  841, 
952(a).  955,  or  959  of  title  21,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "sixteen"  and  "six- 
teenth" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fif- 
teen" and  "fifteenth"  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
";  however,  a  Juvenile  who  is  alleged  to  have 
committed  an  act  after  his  sixteenth  birth- 
day which  if  committed  by  an  adult  would 
be  a  felony  offense  that  has  as  an  element 
thereof  the  use,  attempted  use,  or  threat- 
ened use  of  physical  force  against  the 
person  of  another,  or  that,  by  its  very 
nature.  Involves  a  substantial  risk  that 
physical  force  against  the  person  of  another 
may  be  used  in  committing  the  offense,  or 
would  be  an  offense  described  in  section  32, 
81,  844  (d),  (e),  (f).  (h),  (i)  or  2275  of  thU 
title,  and  who  has  previously  been  found 
guilty  of  an  act  which  if  committed  by  an 
adult  would  have  been  one  of  the  offenses 
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set  forth  in  this  subsection  or  an  offense  in 
violation  of  a  State  felony  statute  that 
would  have  been  such  an  offense  if  a  cir 
cumstance  giving  rise  to  Federal  jurisdiction 
had  existed,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  criminal  prosecution. ":  and 

(c)  Section  5032  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Whenever  a  juvenile  transferred  to  dis- 
trict court  under  this  section  is  not  convict- 
ed of  the  crime  upon  which  the  transfer  was 
based  or  another  crime  which  would  have 
warranted  transfer  had  the  juvenile  been 
initially  charged  with  that  crime,  further 
proceedings  concerning  the  juvenile  shall  be 
conducted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

•Any  proceedings  against  a  juvenile  under 
this  chapter  or  as  an  adult  shall  not  be  com- 
menced until  any  prior  juvenile  court 
records  of  such  juvenile  have  been  received 
by  the  court,  or  the  clerk  of  the  juvenile 
court  has  certified  in  writing  that  the  juve- 
nile has  no  prior  record,  or  that  the  juve- 
niles  record  is  unavailable  and  why  it  is  un- 
available. .   J  ,• 

•Whenever  a  juvenile  is  adjudged  delin- 
quent pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  the  specific  acts  which  the  juvenile 
has  been  found  to  have  committed  shall  be 
described  as  part  of  the  official  record  of 
the  proceedings  and  part  of  the  juveniles 
official  record'. 

Sec.  1202.  Section  5038  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
••§  aOaX.  I's*  of  juvenile  records 

•■(a)  Throughout  and  upon  the  completion 
of  the  juvenile  delinquency  proceeding,  the 
records  shall  be  safeguarded  from  disclosure 
to  unauthorized  persons.  The  records  shall 
be  released  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet 
the  following  circumstances: 

"(1)  inquiries  received  from  another  court 
of  law; 

•■(2)  inquiries  from  an  agency  preparing  a 
presentence  report  for  another  court: 

(3)  inquiries  from  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies where  the  request  for  information  is  re- 
lated to  the  investigation  of  a  crime  or  a  po- 
sition within  that  agency. 

■  (4)  inquiries,  in  writing,  from  the  director 
of  a  treatment  agency  or  the  director  of  a 
facility  to  which  the  juvenile  has  been  com- 
mitted by  the  court: 

••(5)  inquiries  from  an  agency  considering 
the  person  for  a  position  immediately  and 
directly  affecting  the  national  security;  and 
••(6)  inquiries  from  any  victim  of  such  ju- 
venile delinquency,  or  if  the  victim  is  de- 
ceased from  the  immediate  family  of  such 
victim,  related  to  the  final  disposition  of 
such  juvenile  by  the  court  in  accordance 
with  section  5037. 

Unless  otherwise  authorized  by  this  section, 
information  about  the  juvenile  record  may 
not  be  released  when  the  request  for  infor- 
mation is  related  to  an  application  for  em- 
ployment, license,  bonding,  or  any  civil  right 
or  privilege.  Responses  to  such  inquiries 
shall  not  be  different  from  responses  made 
about  persons  who  have  never  been  involved 
in  a  delinquency  proceeding. 

•■(b)  District  courts  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  any  juvenile  shall  inform  the  juvenile, 
and  his  parent  or  guardian,  in  writing  in 
clear  and  nontechnical  language,  of  rights 
relating  to  his  juvenile  record. 

••(c)  During  the  course  of  any  juvenile  de- 
linquency proceeding,  all  information  and 
records  relating  to  the  proceeding,  which 
are  obtained  or  prepared  in  the  discharge  of 


an  official  duty  by  an  employee  of  the  court 
or  an  employee  of  any  other  governmental 
agency,  shall  not  be  disclosed  directly  or  in- 
directly tb  anyone  other  than  the  judge, 
counsel  for  the  juvenile  and  the  Govern- 
ment, or  others  entitled  under  this  section 
to  receive  juvenile  records. 

•(d)  Whenever  a  juvenile  is  found  guilty 
of  committing  an  act  which  if  committed  by 
an  adult  would  be  a  felony  that  is  a  crime  of 
violence  or  an  offense  described  in  section 
841.  952(a).  or  955  or  959  of  title  21.  such  ju- 
venile shall  be  fingerprinted  and  photo- 
graphed. Except  a  juvenile  described  in  sub- 
section (f).  fingerprints  and  photographs  of 
a  juvenile  who  is  not  prosecuted  as  an  adult 
shall  be  made  available  only  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Fingerprints  and  photographs  of  a 
juvenile  who  is  prosecuted  as  an  adult  shall 
be  made  available  in  the  manner  applicable 
to  adult  defendants. 

(e)  Unless  a  juvenile  who  is  tal:en  into 
custody  is  prosecuted  as  an  adult  neither 
the  name  nor  picture  of  any  juvenile  shall 
be  made  public  in  connection  with  a  juvenile 
delinquency  proceeding. 

"(f)  Whenever  a  juvenile  has  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions  been  found  guilty  of  commit- 
ting an  act  which  if  committed  by  an  adult 
would  be  a  felony  crime  of  violence  or  an  of- 
fense described  in  section  841.  952(a).  955.  or 
959  of  title  21.  the  court  shall  transmit  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Identi- 
fication Division,  the  information  concern- 
ing the  adjudications,  including  name,  date 
of  adjudication,  court,  offenses,  and  sen- 
tence, along  with  the  notation  that  the  mat- 
ters were  juvenile  adjudications.'. 


Part  B— Wiretap  Amendments 
Sec.  1203.  (a)  Section  2518(7)  oi  title  18  of 
the  United  Stales  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ■  .  the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  the 
Associate  Attorney  General."  after  the 
words    Attorney  General "; 

(b)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  2518(7)  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

•  (a)  an  emergency  situation  exists  that  in- 
volves— 

(i)  immediate  danger  of  death  or  serious 
physical  injury  to  any  person. 

••(ii)  conspiratorial  activities  threatening 
the  national  security  interest,  or 

(iii)  conspiratorial  activities  characteris- 
tic of  organized  crime. 

that  requires  a  wire  or  oral  communication 
to  be  intercepted  before  an  order  authoriz- 
ing such  interception  can.  with  due  dili- 
gence, be  obtained,  and". 

(c)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  2516  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (c)  by  adding  •section 
1343  (fraud  by  wire,  radio,  or  television), 
section  2252  or  2253  (sexual  exploitation  of 
children).'  after  -section  664  (embezzle- 
ment from  pension  and  welfare  funds).": 

(2)  again  in  paragraph  (c)  by  deleting 
section    1503"    and   substituting    "sections 

1503.  1512.  and  1513": 

(3)  by  deleting  the  "or  "  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph if),  by  redesignating  present  para- 
graph "(g)"  as  •■(h)".  and  by  inserting  a  new 
paragraph  (g)  as  follows: 

•(g)  a  violation  of  section  5322  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code  (dealing  with  the  re- 
porting of  currency  transactions);  or"  and 

(4)  in  the  first  paragraph  by  inserting  the 
words  •Deputy  Attorney  General.  Associate 
Attorney  General. "  after  the  words  Attor- 
ney General.". 


Part  C— Expansion  of  Venue  for  Threat 
Offenses 

Sec.  1204.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  3237  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■'Any  offense  involving  the  use  of  the 
mails,  transportation  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  or  the  importation  of  an  object 
or  person  into  the  United  States  is  a  con- 
tinuing offense  and.  except  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided  by  enactment  of  Congress, 
may  be  inquired  of  and  prosecuted  in  any 
district  from,  through,  or  into  which  such 
commerce,  mail  matter,  or  imported  object 
or  person  moves. ". 

(b)  Section  3239  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  deleted,  and  amend  section 
analysis  accordingly .". 

Part  D— Injunctions  Against  Fraud 
Sec  1205.  (a)  Chapter  63  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  1345  as  fol- 
lows: 

"ii  1345.  Injunctions  aKainM  fraud 

■Whenever  it  shall  appear  that  any 
person  is  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in 
any  act  which  constitutes  or  will  constitute 
a  violation  of  this  chapter,  the  Attorney 
General  may  initiate  a  civil  proceeding  in  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States  to  enjoin 
such  violation.  The  court  shall  proceed  as 
soon  as  practicable  to  the  hearing  and  de- 
termination of  such  an  action,  and  may.  at 
any  time  before  final  determination,  enter 
such  a  restraining  order  or  prohibition,  or 
take  such  other  action,  as  is  warranted  to 
prevent  a  continuing  and  substantial  injury 
to  the  United  States  or  to  any  person  or 
class  of  persons  for  whose  protection  the 
action  is  brought.  A  proceeding  under  this 
section  is  governed  by  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  except  thai,  if  an  indict- 
ment has  been  returned  against  the  re- 
spondent, discovery  is  governed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure". 

(b)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 63  of  title  18  is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  1343  the  follow- 
ing: 
1345.  Injunctions  against  fraud.". 


Part  E— Government  Appeal  of  Post- 
Conviction  New  Trial  Orders 
Sec.  1206.  The  first  paragraph  of  section 
3731  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  adding,  after  indictment  or  in- 
formation" the  words,  "or  granting  a  new 
trial  after  verdict  or  judgment. '. 

Part  P-Witness  Security  Program 
Improvements 
Sec.  1207.  (a)  Title  18  of  the  United  Slates 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  afttr  chapter 
223  the  following  new  chapter: 

•THAPTKR  •ril— HKOTKITION  OK 
WITNK.SSKS 

Sec. 

3521.  Witness  relocation  and  protection. 
■3522.  Reimbursement  of  expenses. 
■3523.  Penally  for  wrongful  disclosure. 
■3524.  Definition  for  chapter. 
••8  3521.  Wime.ss  relocation  and  protection 

•■(a)  RELOCATION.-The  Attorney  General 
may  provide  for  the  relocation  or  protection 
of  a  government  witness  in  an  official  pro- 
ceeding concerning  an  organized  criminal 
activity  or  other  serious  offense  if  the  At- 
torney General  determines  that  an  offense 
described  in  section  1512  or  1513.  or  a  Stale 
or  local  offense  that  is  similar  in  nature  or 


that  involves  a  crime  of  violence  directed  at 
a  witness,  is  likely  to  be  committed.  The  At- 
torney General  may  also  provide  for  the  re- 
location or  protection  of  the  immediate 
family  of.  or  a  person  otherwise  closely  asso- 
ciated with,  such  witness  or  potential  wit- 
ness if  the  family  or  person  may  also  be  en- 
dangered. The  Attorney  General  shall  issue 
guidelines  defining  the  types  of  cases  for 
which  the  exercise  of  authority  of  the  At- 
torney General  contained  in  this  subsection 
would  be  appropriate.  Before  providing  pro- 
tection to  any  person  under  this  chapter, 
the  Attorney  General  shall— 

"(1)  to  the  extent  practicable,  obtain  and 
consider  information  relating  to  the  suit- 
ability of  the  person  for  inclusion  in  the 
program,  including  the  criminal  history,  if 
any.  and  a  psychological  evaluation  of.  the 
person: 

••(2)  make  a  written  assessment  in  each 
case  of  the  seriousness  of  the  investigation 
or  case  in  which  the  person's  information  or 
testimony  has  been  or  will  be  provided,  and 
the  possible  risk  of  danger  to  persons  and 
property  in  the  community  where  the 
person  is  to  be  relocated;  and 

"(3)  determine  that  the  need  for  such  pro- 
tection outweights  the  risk  of  danger  to  the 
public. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Attorney 
General  shall  be  subject  to  civil  liability  on 
account  of  a  decision  to  provide  protection 
under  this  chapter. 

■■(b)  Related  Protective  Measures.— In 
connection  with  the  relocation  or  protection 
of  a  witness,  a  potential  witness,  or  an  im- 
mediate family  member  or  close  associate  of 
a  witness  or  potential  witness,  the  Attorney 
General  may  take  any  action  he  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  protect  such  person  from 
bodily  injury,  and  otherwise  to  assure  his 
health,  safety,  and  welfare,  for  as  long  as.  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Attorney  General,  such 
danger  exists.  The  Attorney  General  may— 

"(1)  provide  suitable  official  documents  to 
enable  a  person  relocated  to  establish  a  new 
identity: 

■■(2)  provide  housing  for  the  person  relo- 
cated or  protected: 

••(3)  provide  for  the  transportation  of 
household  furniture  and  other  personal 
property  to  the  new  residence  of  the  person 
relocated; 

■'(4)  provide  a  tax  free  subsistence  pay- 
ment, in  a  sum  established  in  regulations 
issued  by  the  Attorney  General,  for  such 
times  as  the  Attorney  General  determines 
to  be  warranted; 

•■(5)  assist  the  person  relocated  in  obtain- 
ing employment;  and 

■'(6)  disclose  or  refuse  to  disclose  the  iden- 
tity or  location  of  the  person  relocated  or 
protected,  or  any  other  matter  concerning 
the  person  or  the  program  after  weighing 
the  danger  such  a  disclosure  would  pose  to 
the  person,  the  detriment  it  would  cause  to 
the  general  effectiveness  of  the  program, 
and  the  benefit  it  would  afford  to  the  public 
or  to  the  person  seeking  the  disclosure, 
except  that  the  Attorney  General  shall, 
upon  the  request  of  State  or  local  law  en- 
forcement officials,  promptly  disclose  to 
such  officials  the  identity  and  location, 
criminal  records,  fingerprints,  and  other  rel- 
evant information  relating  to  the  person  re- 
located or  protected  when  it  appears  that 
the  person  is  under  investigation  for  or  has 
l>een  arrested  for  or  charged  with  an  offense 
that  is  punishable  by  more  than  one  year  in 
prison  or  that  is  a  crime  of  violence.  "The  At- 
torney General  shall  establish  an  accurate 
and  effective  system  of  records  concerning 
the  criminal   history   of  persons   provided 


protection  under  this  chapter  in  order  to 
provide  the  information  described  in  this 
paragraph. 

■■(c)  Civil  Action  Against  a  Relocated 
Person.— Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)(6),  if  a  person  relocated 
under  this  section  is  named  as  a  defendant 
in  a  civil  cause  of  action,  arising  prior  to  the 
person's  relocation,  for  damages  resulting 
from  bodily  injury,  property  damage,  or 
injury  to  business,  process  in  the  civil  pro- 
ceeding may  be  served  upon  the  Attorney 
General.  The  Attorney  General  shall  make 
reasonable  efforts  to  serve  a  copy  of  the 
process  upon  the  person  relocated  at  his  last 
known  address.  If  a  judgment  in  such  an 
action  is  entered  against  the  person  relo- 
cated, the  Attorney  General  shall  determine 
whether  the  person  has  made  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  that 
judgment.  The  Attorney  General  shall  take 
affirmative  steps  to  urge  the  person  relo- 
cated to  comply  with  any  judgment  ren- 
dered. If  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  the  person  has  not  made  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
judgment,  he  may,  in  his  discretion,  after 
weighing  the  danger  to  the  person  relo- 
cated, disclose  the  identity  and  location  of 
that  person  to  the  plaintiff  entitled  to  re- 
covery pursuant  to  the  judgment.  Any  such 
disclosure  shall  be  made  upon  the  express 
condition  that  further  disclosure  by  the 
plaintiff  of  such  identity  or  location  may  be 
made  only  if  essential  to  the  plaintiffs  ef- 
forts to  recover  under  the  judgment,  and 
only  to  such  additional  persons  as  is  neces- 
sary to  effect  the  recovery.  Any  such  disclo- 
sure or  nondisclosure  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  not  subject  the  government  to  li- 
ability in  any  action  based  upon  the  conse- 
quences thereof. 

•■(d)  Enforcement  of  Judgment  in  Civil 
Action  by  Special  Master.— (1)  Anytime 
one  hundred  twenty  days  after  a  decision  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  deny  disclosure  of 
the  current  identity  and  location  of  a  person 
provided  protection  under  this  chapter  to 
any  person  who  holds  a  judicial  order  or 
judgment  for  money  or  damages  entered  by 
a  Federal  or  State  court  in  his  favor  against 
the  protected  person,  the  person  who  holds 
the  judicial  order  or  judgment  for  money  or 
damages  shall  have  standing  to  petition  the 
United  States  district  court  in  the  district 
where  the  petitioner  resides  for  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  master.  The  United  States 
district  court  in  the  district  where  the  peti- 
tioner resides  shall  have  jurisdiction  over 
actions  brought  under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  (A)  Upon  a  determination  that— 

"(I)  the  petitioner  holds  a  Federal  or  State 
judicial  order  or  judgment;  and 

"(11)  the  Attorney  General  has  declined  to 
disclose  to  the  petitioner  the  current  identi- 
ty and  location  of  the  protected  person  with 
respect  to  whom  the  order  of  judgment  was 
entered, 

the  court  shall  appoint  a  special  master  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  petitioner  to  enforce 
the  order  or  judgment. 

"(B)  The  clerk  of  the  court  shall  promptly 
furnish  the  master  appointed  pursuant  to 
clause  (A)  with  a  copy  of  the  order  of  ap- 
pointment. The  Attorney  General  shall  dis- 
close to  the  master  the  current  identity  and 
location  of  such  protected  person  and  any 
other  Information  necessary  to  enable  the 
master  to  carry  out  his  duties  under  this 
subsection.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
court  to  assure  that  the  master  proceeds 
with  all  reasonable  diligence  and  dispatch  to 
enforce  the  rights  of  the  petitioner. 

"(3)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to— 


"(A)  proceed  with  all  reasonable  diligence 
and  dispatch  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  pe- 
titioner; and  J 

"(B)  to  carry  out  his  enforcement  duties 
In  a  manner  that  minimizes,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
protected  person. 

The  master  may  disclose  to  State  or  Federal 
court  judges,  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
affect  the  judgment,  the  new  Identity  or  lo- 
cation of  the  protected  person.  In  no  other 
cases  shall  the  master  disclose  the  new  iden- 
tity or  location  of  the  protected  person 
without  permission  of  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. Any  good  faith  disclosure  made  by  the 
master  in  the  performance  of  his  (luties 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  create  civil 
liability  against  the  United  States. 

■•(4)  Upon  appointment,  the  master  shall 
have  the  power  to  take  any  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  judgment  or  order  which  the 
petitioner  could  take  including  the  initi- 
ation of  judicial  enforcement  actions  in  any 
Federal  or  State  court  or  the  assigrunent  of 
such  enforcement  actions  to  a  third  party 
under  applicable  Federal  or  State  law. 

••(5)  The  costs  of  the  action  authorized  by 
this  subsection  and  the  compensation  to  be 
allowed  to  a  master  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
court  and  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
parlies  as  follows; 

■■(A)  the  petitioner  shall  be  assessed  in  the 
amount  he  would  have  paid  to  collect  on  his 
judgment  in  an  action  not  arising  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section;  and 

••(B)  the  protected  person  shall  be  as- 
sessed the  costs  which  are  normally  charged 
to  debtors  in  similar  actions  and  any  other 
costs  which  are  incurred  as  a  result  of  an 
action  brought  pursuant  to  this  section. 
In  the  event  that  the  costs  and  compensa- 
tion to  the  master  are  not  met  by  the  peti- 
tioner or  protected  person,  the  court  may. 
in  its  discretion,  enter  judgment  against  the 
United  States  for  costs  and  fees  reasonably 
incurred  as  a  result  of  an  action  brought 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

•■(e)  Resolution  of  Complaints  or  Griev- 
ances.—The  Attorney  General  shall  estab- 
lish guidelines  and  procedures  for  the  reso- 
lution of  complaints  or  grievances  of  jser- 
sons  provided  protection  under  this  chapter 
regarding  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

"§  3522.  Reimbursement  of  expenses 

"The  provision  of  transportation,  housing, 
subsistence,  or  other  assistance  to  a  person 
under  section  3521  may  be  conditioned  by 
the  Attorney  General  upon  reimbursement 
of  expenses  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the 
United  States  by  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment. 

••§  3523.  Penalty  for  Wrongful  Disclosure 

"Whoever  without  the  authorization  of 
the  Attorney  General,  knowingly  discloses 
any  Information  received  from  the  Attorney 
General  under  section  3521(b)(6)  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"§  3524.  Deflnition  for  chapter 

•'As  used  in  this  subchapter  •government" 
Includes  the  Federal  Government  and  a 
State  or  local  government."". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  II  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  Item  for  chapter  223  the 
following  new  item: 

"224.  Protection  of  witnesses 3521". 

(c)  Title  V  of  the  Organized  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  933)  is  repealed. 
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(d)  Section  568  of  tlUe  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ••(»)"  before  ■Appropria- 
tions": and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  3302  and  9701  of  title  31  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  the  United  States  Mar- 
shals Service  is  authorized,  to  the  extent 
provided  in  the  Appropriations  Act.  to 
credit  to  its  appropriations  account  all  fees, 
commissions,  and  expenses  collected  for— 

••(1)  the  service  of  civil  process,  including 
complaints,  summonses,  subpoenas,  and 
similar  process: 

■■(2)  seizures,  levies,  and  sales  associated 
with  judicial  orders  of  execution: 
for  the  purposes  of  carying  out  these  activi- 
ties. Such  credited  amounts  may  be  carried 
over  from  year  to  year  for  these  purpKJses.". 

Part  G— Clarification  or  Chance  or  Venue 
FOR  Certain  Tax  Oftenses 

Sec.  1208.  Section  3237(b)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  second  para 
graph  of  subsection  (a),  where  an  offense  is 
described  in  section  7203  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  or  where  venue  for 
prosecution  of  an  offense  described  in  sec- 
tion 7201  or  720«  (1).  (2)  or  (5)  of  such  Code 
(whether  or  not  the  offense  is  also  described 
in  another  provision  of  law)  is  based  solely 
on  a  mailing  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, and  prosecution  is  begun  in  a  Judicial 
district  other  than  the  judicial  district  in 
which  the  defendant  resides,  he  may  upon 
motion  filed  in  the  district  in  which  the 
prosecution  is  begun,  elect  to  be  tried  in  the 
district  in  which  he  was  residing  at  the  time 
of  the  alleged  offense  was  committed:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  motion  is  filed  within 
twenty  days  after  arraignment  of  the  de- 
fendant upon  indictment  or  information.'. 

Part  H— 18  U.S.C.  951  Amendments 
Sec.  1209.  Section  951  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  Secretary  of  State"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  Attorney  General 
if  required  in  subsection  (b)": 

(2)  inserting  "(a)"  before  -Whoever"  and 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the  fol- 
lowing new  sut>sections: 

•(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  promul- 
gate rules  and  regulations  establishing  re- 
quirements for  notification. 

"(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  upon  re- 
ceipt, promptly  transmit  one  copy  of  each 
notification  statement  filed  under  this  sec- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  such  com- 
ment and  use  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States.  Failure  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  do  so  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  prosecu- 
tion under  this  section. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'agent  of  a  foreign  government'  means  an 
individual  who  agrees  to  operate  within  the 
United  States  subject  to  the  direction  or 
control  of  a  foreign  government  or  official, 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include— 

"(1)  a  duly  accredited  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular officer  of  a  foreign  government,  who  is 
so  recognized  by  the  Department  of  State: 

"(2)  any  officially  and  publicly  acluiowl- 
edged  and  sponsored  official  or  representa- 
tive of  a  foreign  government: 

"(3)  any  officially  and  publicly  acknowl- 
edged and  sponsored  member  of  the  staff  of. 
or  employee  of.  an  officer,  official,  or  repre- 


sentative described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2). 
who  is  not  a  United  States  citizen:  or 

"(4)  any  person  engaged  in  a  legal  com- 
mercial transaction.". 

Part     I— Jurisdiction     Over     Crimes     by 
United  States  Nationals  in  Places  Out- 
side the  Jurisdiction  of  Any  Nation 
Sec    1210.   Section   7   of   title    18   United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph,  as  follows: 

■•(7)  Any  place  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  nation  with  respect  to  an  offense  by  or 
against  a  national  of  the  United  States. ' 
Part  J— Department  of  Justice  Internal 

Operations  Guidelines 
Sec  1211.  The  Attorney  General  shall,  not 
later  than  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  provide  a  detailed 
report  to  the  Congress  concerning— 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  internal  operating 
guidelines  promulgated  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  the  direction  of  the  investiga- 
tive and  prosecutorial  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  have  been  relied  upon 
by  criminal  defendants  in  courts  of  the 
United  States  as  the  basis  for  due  process 
challenges  to  indictment  and  prosecution  by 
law  enforcement  authorities  of  crimes  pro- 
hibited be  Federal  statute: 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  courts  of  the 
United  States  have  sustained  challenges 
based  upon  such  guidelines  in  cases  wherein 
it  has  been  alleged  that  Federal  investiga- 
tive agents  or  prosecutorial  personnel  have 
failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
such  internal  operating  guidelines,  and  the 
extent  and  nature  of  such  failures  to 
comply  as  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
have  found  to  exist: 

(3)  the  remedial  measures  taken  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  ensure  the  minimiza- 
tion of  such  violations  of  internal  operating 
guidelines  by  the  investigative  or  prosecuto- 
rial personnel  of  the  Department  of  Justice: 
and 

(4)  the  advisability  of  the  enactment  of 
legislation  that  would  prohibit  criminal  de- 
fendants in  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
from  relying  upon  such  violations  as 
grounds  for  the  dismissal  of  indictments, 
suppression  of  evidence,  or  the  vacation  of 
judgments  of  conviction. 

Part  K— Notice  on  Social  Security 
Checks 

Sec  1212.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  that  all  checks  issued  for 
payment  of  benefits  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  and  the  envelopes  in 
which  such  checks  are  mailed,  contain  a 
printed  notice  that  the  commission  of  for- 
gery in  conjunction  with  the  cashing  or  at- 
tempted cashing  of  such  checks  constitutes 
a  violation  of  Federal  law.  Such  notice  shall 
also  state  the  maximum  penalties  for  for- 
gery under  the  applicable  provisions  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Sul)section  (a)  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  checks  Issued  for  months  after  the  ninth 
month  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Part  L— Foreign  Evidence  Improvements 

Sec  1213.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Acquisition  of  Foreign  Evidence  Improve- 
ments Act". 

FOREIGN  RECORDS  ADMISSIBILITY 

Sec  1214.  (a)  Chapter  223  of  title  12. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  sections  3491  through  3494  and  all  refer- 
ences thereto  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 


"S3491.  Foreign  record!  of  regularly  conducted 
activity 

"(a)  A  document,  or  copy  thereof,  which  is 
a  memorandum,  report,  record,  or  data  com- 
pilation in  any  form  of  acts,  events,  condi- 
tions, opinions  or  diagnoses,  made  or  main- 
tained in  a  foreign  country  shall  tie  admissi- 
ble in  any  criminal  action  or  proceeding  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States  as  evidence 
of  the  matters  set  forth  therein  if  a  compe- 
tent person  certifies,  under  circumstances 
which  subject  him  to  the  penalties  for  per- 
jury in  that  country— 

"(1)  that  the  document  is  made  or  kept  in 
the  course  of  a  regularly  conducted  business 
activity: 

"(2)  that  it  is  a  regular  practice  of  that 
business  activity  to  make  or  keep  a  docu- 
ment of  that  kind: 

"(3)  that  the  document  was  made  at  or 
about  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
matters  set  forth,  by.  or  from  information 
transmitted  by  a  person  with  knowledge  of 
those  matters: 

(4)  his  position  in  the  management  or 
employ  of  the  business  activity  and  how  he 
is  in  a  position  to  know  the  matters  which 
he  certifies  under  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(3)  and  paragraph  (5):  and 

"(5)  if  the  document  is  not  the  original, 
that  it  is  a  true  and  exact  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal. 

"(b)  A  certification  in  compliance  with 
subsection  (a)  shall  constitute  prima  facie 
proof  of  the  genuineness  and  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  document,  and  of  the  competen- 
cy of  the  person  making  the  certification. 

■•(c)  The  memorandum,  report,  record  or 
data  compilation  and  the  statement  of  the 
custodian  or  other  qualified  witness  may 
not  be  admitted  in  evidence  unless  the  pro- 
ponent of  it  makes  known  to  the  adverse 
party  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  trial  or 
hearing  to  provide  the  adverse  party  with  a 
fair  opportunity  to  prepare  to  meet  it.  his 
intention  to  offer  the  statement  and  the 
particulars  of  it.  including  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  custodian  or  other  qualified  wit- 
ness. 

"(d)  Upon  written  demand  of  the  propo- 
nent of  the  evidence  to  be  admitted,  the  ad- 
verse party  shall  serve  upon  such  propo- 
nent, within  ten  days  after  such  demand,  a 
written  notice  of  his  intention  to  object. 
Such  notice  of  intention  shall  state  the 
nature  and  basis  for  such  objection. •'. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  223 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
3491  through  3494  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

■3491.  Foreign  records  of  regularly  conduct- 
ed activity.". 

appointment  of  MASTERS 

Sec  1215.  Rule  15  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■■(h)  Masters  at  Foreign  Depositions— A 
court  may  appoint  a  master  to  attend  a  dep- 
osition taken  outside  the  United  States  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  court  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible. Such  deposition  shall  be  taken  and 
filed  in  a  manner  consistent  with  this  rule 
and  subject  to  any  additional  conditions  as 
the  court  shall  provide,  except  that,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  shall  not  apply.". 

notice  to  united  states  authority 
Sec  1216.  Section  1781  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 
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•■(c)  No  person  or  entity  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States  shall  take,  or 
cause  to  be  taken,  any  action  in  a  foreign 
country  to  impair,  delay,  challenge  or  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  a  req^jest  by  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  or  authority 
thereof  either  through  letters  rogatory, 
treaty,  convention,  or  any  other  means,  for 
evidence  located  in  that  country,  without 
having  simultaneously  served  the  United 
States  or  private  litigant  with  copies  of 
every  pleading,  objection,  opposition,  or 
other  document  submitted  to  any  foreign 
authority  in  furtherance  of  such  action.". 

LIMITATION  amendment 

Sec  1217.  (a)  Chapter  213  of  title  18  of 
the  United  Stales  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"§3292.  Suspension  of  limitations  tu  obtain  for- 
eign information  or  evidence 

"(a)  Upon  application  to  the  court  in 
which  the  offense  lies,  the  running  of  any 
period  of  limitations  applicable  to  any  of- 
fense shall  be  ordered  to  be  suspended  for 
such  period  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  to  allow  the  United  States  to 
obtain  or  to  seek  to  obtain  information  or 
evidence  from  one  or  more  foreign  jurisdic- 
tions if  it  reasonably  appears  that  material 
evidence,  fruits,  or  instrumentalities  of  a 
crime  are  in  such  jurisdictions. 

■•(b)  The  period  of  suspension  under  this 
section  shall  run  from  the  date  of  issuance 
of  a  request  for  foreign  information  or  evi- 
dence, until  the  foreign  authority  takes 
final  action  upon  the  request:  but  in  no  case 
shall  the  period  of  suspension  exceed  three 
years. 

•■(c)  If  more  than  one  such  request  is 
made,  the  respective  periods  of  suspension 
may  be  aggregated,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total 
of  three  years. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  extend 
the  period  of  limitations  if  final  action  on 
such  requests  by  all  foreign  authorities  is 
complete  before  the  period  of  limitations 
would  expire  without  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  213 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  after  the  item  relating  to  section 

3291  the  following: 

■3292.  Suspension  of  limitations  to  obtain 
foreign  information  or  evi- 
dence.". 

SPEEDY  TRIAL  AMENDMENT 

Sec  1218.  Section  3161  (h)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (8)  as 
paragraph  (9): 

(2)  by  striking  cut  ""paragraph  (8)(A)"  in 
paragraph  (9)  as  redesignated  herein  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (A)": 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph after  paragraph  (7): 

"•(8)  Any  period  of  delay,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  or  seeking  to  obtain  foreign  in- 
formation or  evidence,  which  would  qualify 
as  a  period  of  suspension  of  the  running  of 
any    statute    of    limitations    under   section 

3292  of  this  title.  ". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  title  to  the 
desk  and  ask  the  clerk  to  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Amend  the  title  of  the  bill  so  as  to  read: 
■'A  bill  entitled  the  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1984".  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  title. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
Senators  here  for  their  fine  support  of 
this  bill. 

I  especially  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  Senator  Biden,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, who  worked  with  us  for  several 
years  to  bring  this  package  to  the 
floor. 

Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts 
also  is  to  be  commended.  He  worked 
hard  on  the  sentencing  provision  of 
this  bill  and  I  wish  to  thank  him. 

I  thank  Senator  Goldwater  for  his 
excellent  work  here  in  connection  with 
the  Metzenbaum  amendment.  He  did  a 
very  fine  job  in  connection  with  that.  I 
also  appreciate  the  outstanding  assist- 
ance given  to  us  by  Victoria  Toensing, 
chief  counsel  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
telligence, in  successfully  dealing  with 
this  amendment. 

I  thank  Senator  Laxalt,  likewise, 
who  was  of  great  assistance  on  the 
Laxalt  amendments  and  on  the  entire 
package.  Senator  Laxalt  is  chairman 
of  the  Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
and  he  did  an  outstanding  job  on  this 
matter. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  Senator 
Hatch  who  has  been  a  consistent 
strong  supporter  of  crime  legislation, 
particularly  with  respect  to  bail 
reform.  He  was  with  us  awhile  today 
to  speak  against  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment  and  rendered  a  good  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  not  have 
gotten  this  package  passed  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  able  majority  leader. 
Senator  Baker.  He  handled  this 
matter  in  an  exemplary  fsishion.  We 
are  very  grateful  to  him. 

I  wish  I  could  thank  everyone  here, 
all  the  Senators  for  what  they  did. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Specter),  who  is  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair,  worked 
hard  on  this  package,  and  there  were 
many  others. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  less  than  a 
half-minute? 


Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I 
highly  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  thank  him. 
and  also  thank  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware for  the  excellent  work  they  have 
done,  and  thank  the  dozens  of  others. 
I  have  not  contributed  anything.  But 
in  my  public  service,  which  does  in- 
clude some  years  as  a  trial  judge,  as 
such  I  knew  something  about  the  defi- 
ciencies, as  I  saw  it,  of  this  law. 

This  bill  really  is  several  years  late 
reaching  this  final  place. 

And  these  two  Senators,  as  well  as 
those  who  helped  them,  had  intestinal 
fortitude  to  stay  with  it  and  they  rode 
it  through.  We  owe  them  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  his  kind  remarks.  He 
has  been  a  stalwart  here  for  many 
years  not  only  in  defense  but  on  crime 
measures  and  other  important  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  President,  1  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  minority  leader  also  for 
cooperating  in  getting  this  bill  up  and 
for  what  he  did  to  expedite  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  a  few  of  the  staff  members 
who  did  outstanding  work  with  some 
of  the  Senators.  Mr.  Vinton  D.  Lide, 
who  is  chief  counsel  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee;  Paul  C.  Summitt.  who  is 
special  counsel  for  criminal  law  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  staff;  Jock  Nash, 
chief  counsel  of  the  Criminal  Law 
Subcommittee;  Mr.  Bill  Miller,  counsel 
on  the  Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
with  Senator  Laxalt;  Mr.  Mike 
Wooten  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
staff;  Miss  Carolyn  Osolinik,  with  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  who  worked  hard  on 
the  bill;  Mr.  Mark  Gitenstein,  who  is 
counsel  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Judiciary  Conunittee; 
Miss  Kathryn  Zebrowski,  counsel  with 
Senator  Biden,  who  worked  hard  on 
this  matter;  Mr.  Arthur  Briskman, 
with  Senator  Hetlin.  who  rendered  a 
good  service,  Mr.  Bill  Bowman,  with 
Senator  Specter,  who  was  very  helpful 
with  this  bill  and  worked  with  him  and 
the  committee;  Steven  Markman  and 
Randy  Rader,  with  Senator  Hatch, 
who  were  very  valuable  staff  members 
and  have  been  very  helpful;  and  Linda 
Nercessian  and  Terry  Campo,  with 
Senator  Grassley,  who  have  provided 
excellent  support  and  cooperation  in 
processing  this  bill. 

I  am  sure  I  have  overlooked  some- 
one, but  these  are  the  ones  who  come 
to  my  attention  that  I  certainly  felt 
deserve  to  be  commended  for  their 
outstanding  work. 

Again,  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  for  his 
fine  cooperation. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
take  30  seconds  to  concur  in  all  the 
complimentary   remarks   to   everyone 
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that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
made.  He  was  a  gem  to  work  with. 

I  wish  to  say  from  my  side  of  the 
aisle,  from  the  standpoint  of  my  being 
able  to  get  to  the  point  of  being  able 
to  do  the  work.  Senator  Kennedy  was 
the  guy  in  this  thing  long  before  I  got 
involved.  He  really  deserves  the  credit 
for  this,  not  me. 

I  would  say  that  Paul  Summitt 
worked  on  this  probably  more  than 
anyone  in  here  except  Senator  Kenne- 
dy. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Chip  Reid 
and  Scott  Green  of  my  staff. 
I  compliment  them  all. 
I  hope  that  in  the  future  we  can 
work  as  we  did  on  this  on  other  mat- 
ters and  get  other  things  done. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
remarkable  pair,  the  chairman  and  mi- 
nority member  of  this  committee.  Sen- 
ators Thurmond  and  Biden.  They 
have  made  a  real  contribution  on  this 
bill. 

I  also  conunend  them  for  a  job  well 
done.  They  were  extraordinary  Sena- 
tors and  they  have  performed  in  an 
exemplary  way. 

I  congratulate,  as  well.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  Senator  Laxalt  and  others 
for  their  work  as  well. 

There  were  moments  when  I 
thought  we  never  would  get  to  this 
point,  but  we  did.  as  the  Senate  usual- 
ly does,  and  I.  in  that  respect,  once 
again  wish  to  thank  the  minority 
leader,  without  whose  cooperation  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  the  Senate 
to  operate  in  an  orderly  way. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  and  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  complimentary 
remarks  and  the  managers  of  the  bill 
auid  other  Senators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
principals  involved  in  this  and  the  se- 
quence of  legislative  matters  that  we 
are  still  going  to  address  have  momen- 
tarily left  the  floor. 

I  may  say  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  listening  elsewhere  on  public 
address  systems  that  I  understand 
that  the  next  one  of  the  so-called 
crime  bills  will  be  the  sentencing  bill. 
That  is  one  of  the  eight  ancillary  bills 
that  was  listed  when  we  began  this.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  objection  to  pro- 
ceeding to  its  consideration  today  on 
this  side.  If  we  can  reach  that  bill.  I  do 
not  expect  that  the  time  for  debate 
will  be  longer  than  15  or  20  minutes, 
and  I  do  expect  a  rollcall  vote  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  say  to 
Senators  that  the  Senate  will  be  in  to- 
morrow. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  majority  leader  what  time  he 
said  we  would  go  into  session  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  BAKER.  At  10  a.m.  is  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Does  the  majority 
leader  anticipate  a  long  session  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  we  did  last 
week.  I  would  expect  we  will  come  in 
fairly  early,  yes,  at  10  a.m.,  and  be  out 
by  about  3  p.m. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  other  matter  that  we  may  be  able 
to  take  up  this  afternoon.  It  is  on  the 
Executive  Calendar.  It  is  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  H.  Taft  IV,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  E>eputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

That  is  cleared  on  this  side,  and  I 
will  say  to  the  minority  leader  that  we 
have  no  requirement  for  a  rollcall.  I 
believe  we  can  do  that  in  5  minutes  if 
it  can  be  cleared  on  the  other  side. 

So  I  will  not  now  try  to  get  to  that, 
but  if  the  minority  leader  is  prepared 
to  clear  it  yet  today.  I  wish  to  do  that 
as  well. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  are  in 
the  process  on  this  side  of  clearing 
that  nomination. 

May  I  say  also  that  we  are  in  the 
process  of  clearing  the  sentencing  bill, 
and  I  do  not  at  the  moment  know  of 
any  objection  to  either,  but  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  would  give  us  just  a  few 
minutes  longer,  we  will  probably  be 
able  to  clear  both. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  gain 
time.  I  suggest  the  al)sence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  withhold  that  request 
for  a  second? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  withhold. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  in  response  to  a  question 
from  Senator  Pryor.  mentioned  the 
hour  of  3  p.m. 

Would  the  majority  leader  have  any 
objection,  once  we  have  completed  the 
business  of  the  Senate  on  tomorrow,  if 
it  is  no  later  than  3  o'clock  or  some 
such,  that  I  take  the  opportunity  to 
make  one  of  my  speeches  concerning 
the  history  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  not.  Indeed,  I  would  look  for- 


ward to  it.  It  will  be  the  first  in  this 
session  in  the  series  of  presentations 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
on  that  subject.  I  can  assure  him  I  wel- 
come the  chance  to  make  such  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  nomination  of  William 
H.  Taft  IV,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  been  cleared 
on  this  side  and  the  minority  leader 
has  advised  me  that  he  is  prepared  to 
clear  it  on  his  side.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  Mr.  President.  I  know  of  no  re- 
quirement for  a  rollcall  vote  on  that 
nomination. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
assumption  that  we  can  finish  the 
nomination  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  Calendar 
No.  446.  the  nomination  of  William  H. 
Taft  IV.  of  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  nomination. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  H.  Taft  IV,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
all  of  the  Members  of  this  body  are 
called  upon  to  exercise  our  right  and 
duty,  under  the  Constitution,  to  pass 
judgment  on  individuals  nominated  by 
the  President  for  high  office  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government. 
This  important  obligation  must  not  be 
taken  lightly,  nor  should  such  a  vital 
decision  ever  be  made  along  party 
lines.  Reasonable  men  can  and  will  dis- 
agree from  time  to  time  and  that  is 
the  position  I  find  myself  in  regarding 
the  nomination  of  William  H.  Taft  IV, 
to  become  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

The  position  of  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  is,  in  my  view,  one  of  the  most 
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difficult  and  demanding,  not  to  men- 
tion one  of  the  most  importsmt,  in 
Government.  Traditionally,  this  post 
has  been  filled  by  men  with  extensive 
experience  in  the  business  world  and 
the  requisite  technical  background 
and  know-how  to  make  the  difficult 
judgments  concerning  weapons  sys- 
tems required  by  the  incumbent.  This 
is  not  the  case  with  this  particular 
nomination.  Mr.  Taft,  by  training  and 
experience,  is  a  superb  attorney  and  a 
fine,  decent  individual  for  whom  I 
have  the  utmost  respect  and  admira- 
tion as  a  lawyer  and  a  man.  He  does 
not  possess,  however,  the  necessary 
qualifications  needed  to  adequately 
carry  out  the  duties  of  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  We  must  all,  in  cases 
of  this  nature,  vote  our  conscience  and 
that  is  what  I  intend  to  do  and  have 
done  in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee by  voting  "No"  on  this  nomination. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  confirmation  of  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft  IV.  the  President's 
nominee  to  the  position  of  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Taft  is  a  veteran  of  significant 
responsibilities  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

He  has  served  for  the  last  3  years  as 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  In  that  capacity,  he  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Defense  Resources 
Board  and  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
on  Integrity  and  Management  Im- 
provement. 

Prior  to  1977,  Mr.  Taft  was  in  the 
Federal  service  for  7  years  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

From  1970  to  1973,  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal assistant  to  Caspar  Weinberger, 
serving  as  Deputy  Director  and  later 
as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

Mr.  Taft  comes  from  a  family  with  a 
distinguished  record  of  public  service 
to  our  Nation.  His  great-great  grandfa- 
ther served  as  Secretary  of  War,  his 
great  grandfather  as  the  27th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  his 
grandfather  as  a  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

With  such  an  exceptional  family, 
Mr.  Taft's  dedication  to  public  service 
is  not  surprising. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it  is  ac- 
curate to  say  that  Mr.  Taft's  service 
has  gained  for  him  a  special  relation- 
ship with  Mr.  Weinberger.  Having 
served  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
I  recognize  the  importance  of  the  per- 
sonal and  confidential  relationship  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  his  principal 
Deputy. 

I  t)elieve  that  the  special  trust  and 
confidence  which  Mr.  Taft  enjoys, 
combined  with  the  experience  which 
he  brings  to  the  position  of  Deputy 
Secretary,  will  allow  him  to  build  on 
the  progress  which  was  made  under 


his  two  able  predecessors.  Secretary 
Thayer  and  Secretary  Carlucci. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support 
Mr.  Taft's  confirmation  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  confirm  him  without 
delay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  William 
H.  Taft  IV,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  no- 
tified that  the  Senate  has  given  con- 
sent to  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT-S.  668 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment  I  believe  we  will  be  ready  to 
go  on  to  the  sentencing  bill.  Let  me 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  that  bill  which  I  believe  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  during  the  consideration  of 
the  sentencing  bill.  Calendar  Order 
No.  349,  S.  668.  that  no  amendment 
dealing  with  the  following  matters 
shall  be  in  order:  The  death  penalty, 
the  exclusionary  rule,  the  control  of 
firearms,  the  Hobbs  Act,  habeas 
corpus.  Office  of  the  Director  of  Na- 
tional and  International  Drug  Oper- 
ations and  Policy,  a  Select  Commission 
on  Drug  Interdiction  and  Enforce- 
ment, the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  or 
a  proposed  limitation  of  jurisdiction  of 
authority  of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
told  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  clear- 
ing a  very  short  time  limitation,  but 
very  honestly  it  takes  longer  to  clear 
the  time  limitation  than  the  time  they 
are  talking  about.  As  soon  as  the  man- 
ager on  this  side  is  in  the  Chamber,  I 
hope  we  can  lay  down  the  sentencing 
bill  and  dispose  of  it  quickly  by  rollcall 
vote. 


May  I  reiterate  for  those  who  may 
be  listening  elsewhere  that  a  rollcall 
vote  on  this  is  expected. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
that  the  majority  leader  has  stated 
again  that  there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote. 
He  told  me  that  earlier.  I  want  to  be 
certain  that  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  be  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote,  as  an- 
nounced by  the  majority  leader. 

Even  though  the  matter  is  not 
before  the  Senate,  would  the  majority 
leader  wish  to  order  in  a  rollcall  vote 
at  this  point  so  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion about  it? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  passage  of  the  sentencing 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  For  the  record  and  for 
our  colleagues  who,  perhaps,  are  lis- 
tening in.  does  the  majority  leader  an- 
ticipate a  rollcall  vote  tomorrow,  or 
rollcall  votes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
do.  I  expect  there  will  be  a  rollcall 
vote  or  votes  tomorrow.  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  a  heavy  day,  but  I  fully 
expect  one  or  two  votes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield  on  that? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  he  intend  to  lay 
down  or  take  up  the  habeas  corpus  bill 
this  afternoon? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
try  to  lay  it  down,  but  in  all  candor.  I 
must  say  to  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Georgia  that  we  have  a  notation 
on  our  calendar  that  there  will  be  an 
objection  to  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  proceed  to  that  matter,  so  it 
will  most  likely  be  done  on  a  motion. 
Given  that  it  may  be  tomorrow  or 
Monday  when  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  have  some  debate  on  it.  I  would  not 
expect  to  do  that  tonight. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  the  majority  leader 
have  some  idea  about  the  business  we 
shall  be  dealing  with  tomorrow?  I  un- 
derstand there  will  be  one  or  two  roll- 
call votes.  What  will  be  the  substance? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  remaining  bills  that  I  re- 
ferred to  collectively  as  the  ancillary 
bills  to  the  crime  package.  They  are 
the  habeas  corpus  reform  bill,  exclu- 
sionary rule  reform,  forfeiture  of  bail 
reform,  sentencing  reform,  which  I 
hope  we  do   this  afternoon,   Federal 
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tort  claim  reform,  armed  career  crimi- 
nal, the  so-called  drug  czar  bill,  the 
Federal  death  penalty  bill.  What  I 
have  done  so  far  is  invite  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
decide  how  they  will  sequence  those 
matters. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  will  recall 
when  we  got  consent  to  go  to  the 
crime  package,  it  was  stated  we  would 
proceed  to  these  items  afterward. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  delighted  we  are. 
Mr.  President.  I  want  to  be  here  par- 
ticularly if  the  habeas  corpus  bill  is 
coming  up.  I  was  supposed  to  be  out  of 
town  but  I  shall  cancel  those  plans 
gladly  if  we  are  going  to  lake  up  those 
bills.  If  we  could  get  some  idea  from 
the  managers  and  the  majority  leader 
this  afternoon  w\hat  the  substance  is 
of  the  matters  we  shall  be  proceeding 
on  tomorrow,  it  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Maybe  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  I  can  confer  with 
the  managers  of  this  bill  and  we  can 
get  that  information. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  one  of  the  priorities  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  I  am  delighted  the  majority 
leader  is  proceeding  this  way.  I  would 
not  want  to  ^lold  up  any  bill  from 
coming  up.  I  would  like  to  see  them 
come  up  and  dispose  of  them. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  budget  waiver  to  accompany  this  bill 
which  has  been  cleared  for  action  on 
this  side.  May  1  inquire  of  the  minori- 
ty leader  if  he  is  prepared  to  proceed 
on  this? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  to  proceeding  to  the  bill, 
therefore  there  should  not  be  any  ob- 
jection to  proceeding  to  the  budget 
waiver.  It  is  perfectly  all  right  if  the 
majority  leader  wishes  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  turn  to  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  Order  No.  421. 
Senate  Resolution  216.  the  budget 
waiver  to  accompany  the  sentencing 
bill,  which  is  S.  668. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  216)  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  668. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  216)  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  216 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402<c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  consideration  of 
S.  668.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  because  S. 


668.  as  reported,  authorizes  the  enactment 
of  new  budget  authority  which  would  first 
become  available  in  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
such  bill  was  not  reported  on  or  before  May 
15.  1983.  as  required  by  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such 
authorizations.  Although  this  bill  was  origi- 
nally introducted  as  separate  legislation,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  felt  that 
because  S.  668  related  so  closely  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  that  was  presented  by  the  administra- 
tion, it  made  sense  to  consider  the  two  to- 
gether. The  package  from  the  administra- 
tion did  not  come  l>efore  the  committee 
until  March  23,  1983.  Due  to  the  volume  of 
the  proposals,  the  committee  could  not  hold 
hearings  and  take  responsible  action  prior 
to  the  deadline. 

The  budget  waiver  will  allow  Senate  con- 
sideration of  S.  668  which  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  United  States  Sentencing 
Commission  as  an  independent  commission 
within  the  judicial  branch.  The  Commission 
is  to  establish  sentencing  policies  for  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  to  develop 
methods  for  measuring  the  effectiveness  of 
alternate  sentencing  practices.  The  bill  also 
raises  the  maximum  fines  which  may  be  im- 
posed on  individuals  and  organizations,  in- 
creases the  cap  on  prisoner  allotment  pay- 
ments from  $100  to  $500,  and  amends  those 
sections  of  the  United  Slates  Code  and  the 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  dealing  with 
the  preparation  of  presentence  reports. 

The  estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  S.  668  is  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

1984.  $8,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

1985,  1986.    and    1987.    and    $9,000,000    for 
fiscal  year  1988. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SENTENCING  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
serve the  managers  are  here,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  the  ranking  member,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate. 
S.  668. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bill. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  668)  to  reform  Federal  criminal 
sentencing  procedures. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill;  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  new  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  S, 
668.  the  Sentencing  Reform  Act  of 
1983.  is  identical  to  title  II  of  S.  1762. 
the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act.  I  have  already  presented,  at  con- 
siderable length,  my  objections  to  the 
sentencing  reform  contained  in  S. 
1762.  I  have  offered  four  amendments 
to  that  measure  to  correct  its  deficien- 
cies; these  amendments  were  thor- 
oughly debated  by  the  Senate.  No  pur- 


pose would  be  served  by  offering  the 
amendments  to  this  vehicle  as  well. 
My  views  on  the  changes  which  would 
be  made  by  this  bill  are  already  on 
record,  as  is  the  response  of  the 
Senate  to  those  views.  I  rise  simply  to 
make  it  clear  that,  just  as  I  opposed 
title  II  of  S.  1762.  so  I  also  oppose  S. 
668.  which  contains,  in  my  view,  an  ill- 
considered,  inflexible,  and  potentially 
costly  sentencing  reform  proposal. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  bill,  as  it  will  be  amended  by 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, will  be  the  same  provisions  con- 
tained in  title  II  of  the  crime  package. 
Therefore,  after  it  is  amended  to  con- 
form to  the  sentencing  provision  in 
the  crime  package,  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  bill  and  are  willing  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  speak  at  length  on  the  bill.  As  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  pointed 
out.  it  is  identical  to  title  II  of  S.  1762, 
which  the  Senate  just  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  margin. 

This  bill  revises  Federal  sentencing 
prcxiedures  to  achieve  a  rationality, 
uniformity,  and  fairness  that  does  not 
exist  in  the  current  system.  This  pro- 
posal has  a  long  history  of  strong  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  Senate.  In 
1978.  this  legislation  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously  as  part  of  the  compre- 
hensive criminal  code  legislation.  In 
the  96th  Congress,  it  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  In  the  97th  Congress,  sen- 
tencing reform  passed  the  Senate  95-1. 
as  part  of  S.  2572.  The  97th  Congress 
ended  before  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence reached  agreement  on  sentencing 
reform.  But  I  have  received  assurances 
from  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Mr. 
RoDiNO.  that  the  House  committee 
will  act  this  year  on  sentencing  reform 
legislation. 

Federal  criminal  sentencing  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  Under  current  proce- 
dures, judges  mete  out  an  unjustifia- 
bly wide  range  of  sentences  to  offend- 
ers convicted  of  similar  crimes.  One  of- 
fender may  receive  a  sentence  of  pro- 
bation, while  another— convicted  of 
the  very  same  crime  and  possessing  a 
comparable  criminal  history— may  be 
sentenced  to  a  lengthy  term  of  impris- 
onment. In  one  well-known  study  con- 
ducted in  1974.  50  Federal  district 
court  judges  from  the  second  circuit 
were  given  20  identical  files  based  on 
actual  cases  and  were  asked  what  sen- 
tence they  would  impose  on  each  de- 
fendant. The  sentencing  disparities 
were  astonishing.  In  one  extortion 
case,  for  example,  the  range  of  sen- 
tence varied  from  20  years  imprison- 
ment and  a  $65,000  fine  to  3  years  im- 
prisonment Eind  no  fine. 


The  reforms  needed  to  achieve  a 
workable,  rational  sentencing  system 
are  neither  too  complicated  to  legis- 
late, nor  too  difficult  to  implement. 
This  legislation  clearly  articulated  the 
purpose  of  sentencing,  establishes  a 
Sentencing  Commission  to  develop 
guidelines  for  sentencing,  abolishes 
parole,  and  provides  for  appellate 
review  of  sentences  which  are  outside 
the  guidelines.  This  sentencing  reform 
proposal  enjoys  strong  support  of  the 
administration. 

Federal  sentencing  reform  is  long 
overdue.  During  the  several  years  that 
this  proposal  has  been  pending  in  Con- 
gress, it  has  served  as  a  model  for  sen- 
tencing reform  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  I  look  forward  to  favorable 
action  on  sentencing  reform  by  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2693 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  proposes  and  amendment  num- 
bered 2693. 

On  page  158,  line  5,  delete  "3671"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •3673". 

On  page  159,  beginning  with  "or"  on  line 
16,  delete  through  page  160  line  13,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
a  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1).  and  the  sentence  is  greater 
than— 

"(A)  the  sentence  specified  in  the  applica- 
ble guideline  to  the  extent  that  the  sen- 
tence includes  a  greater  fine  or  term  of  im- 
prisonment or  term  of  supervised  release 
than  the  maximum  established  in  the  guide- 
line, or  includes  a  more  limiting  condition  of 
probation  or  supervised  release  under  sec- 
tion 3563(b)(6)  or  (bKU)  than  the  maxi- 
mum established  in  the  guideline:  and 

"(B)  the  sentence  specified  in  a  plea  agree- 
ment, if  any.  under  Rule  11(e)(1)(B)  or 
(e)(1)(C)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure:  or 

"(4)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
no  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1)  and  is  greater  than  the  sen- 
tence specified  in  a  plea  agreement,  if  any, 
under  Rule  11(e)(1)(B)  or  (e)(1)(C)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

On  page  107.  line  7.  strike  "1983"  and 
insert  "1984". 

On  page  202,  line  10,  delete  "3667"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "3669". 

On  page  202.  delete  lines  13  through  19, 
and  redesignate  subsequent  subsections  ac- 
cordingly through  page  206,  line  3. 

On  page  203,  line  12.  after  "(g)"  insert 
"and  redesignating  (h)  to  (g)". 

On  page  203,  lines  17  and  18,  delete  "3666" 
and  "3667"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "3668" 
and  "3669",  respectively. 

On  page  204,  line  19,  delete  "(4)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  204,  line  20,  delete  "title. '."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title,";  and  ". 


On  page  204,  after  line  20,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: (F)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

On  page  208,  line  4,  after  "(1)"  insert  "by 
adding  "and"  after  paragraph  (2)  and,". 

On  page  208,  line  20,  delete  "Board"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Board". 

On  page  209,  delete  lines  2  through  5,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  fense 
was  committed,  pursuant  to  sentencing 
guidelines  and  policy  statements  issued  pur- 
suant to  28  U.S.C.  994(a),"; 

On  page  210,  after  line  2,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  22A.  Section  902  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1472)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  18  U.S.C.  3559(b),"  before  the  term 
"if"  in  paragraphs  (i)(l)(B)  and  (n)(l)(B). 

On  page  209,  lines  13  through  15,  delete 
"454(b)  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  October  17,  1978,  (29 
U.S.C.  927(b))"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"425(b)  of  the  Job  Training  and  Partnership 
Act". 

On  page  160,  beginning  with  "or"  on  line 
21,  delete  through  page  16  line  13,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
a  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1),  and  the  sentence  Is  less 
than— 

"(A)  the  sentence  specified  In  the  applica- 
ble guideline  to  the  extent  that  the  sen- 
tence includes  a  lesser  fine  or  term  of  im- 
prisonment or  term  of  supervised  release 
than  the  minimum  established  in  the  guide- 
line, or  includes  a  less  limiting  condition  of 
probation  or  supervised  release  under  sec- 
tion 3563  (b)(6)  or  (b)(ll)  than  the  mini- 
mum established  in  the  guideline:  and 

"(B)  the  sentence  specified  in  a  plea  agree- 
ment, if  any.  under  Rule  II  (e)(1)(B)  or 
(e)(1)(C)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure:  or 

(4)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
no  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1)  and  is  less  than  the  sen- 
tence specified  in  a  plea  agreement,  if  any, 
under  Rule  11  (e)(1)(B)  or  (e)(1)(C)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure;". 

On  page  162,  line  17,  delete  "c"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "e". 

On  page  171,  delete  line  9  through  12,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(9)  by  deleting  "imposition  of  sentence  is 
suspended,  or  disposition  is  had  under  18. 

On  page  174,  after  line  8  insert  the  follow- 
ing and  reletter  subsequent  subsections  ac- 
cordingly: 

(f)  Rule  6(e)(3)(C)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  subdivision: 

"(iv)  when  permitted  by  a  court  at  the  re- 
quest of  an  attorney  for  the  government, 
upon  a  showing  that  such  matters  may  dis- 
close a  violation  of  state  criminal  law,  to  an 
appropriate  official  of  a  state  or  subdivision 
of  a  state  for  the  purptose  of  enforcing  such 
law.". 

On  page  174,  delete  lines  11  and  12,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  item  relating  to  Rule  35  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"S.**.  Correction  of  Sentence. 

"(a)  Correction  of  a  sentence  on  remand. 

"(b)  Correction  of  a  sentence  for  changed 
circumstances.". 

On  page  174,  delete  "12"  from  the  bottom 
of  the  page  and  insert  "9"  in  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  175,  insert  a  quotation  mark  at 
the  beginning  of  line  4. 


On  page  199,  after  line  12.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: Redesignate  subsections  in  section 
4082  accordingly. 

On  page  118.  between  lines  13  and  14. 
insert  the  following:  The  liability  of  a  de- 
fendant for  any  unexecuted  fine  or  other 
punishment  imposed  as  to  which  probation 
is  granted  shall  be  fully  discharged  by  the 
fulfillment  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
probation. 

On  page  120,  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert 
the  following:  If  the  court  has  imposed  and 
ordered  execution  of  a  fine  and  placed  the 
defendant  on  probation,  payment  of  the 
fine  or  adherence  to  the  court-established 
installment  schedule  shall  be  a  condition  of 
the  probation. 

On  page  127,  line  10,  after  "defendant" 
insert  ",  relative  to  the  burden  which  alter- 
native punishments  would  impose". 

On  page  128,  strike  out  lines  14  through 
18  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Time  and  Method  of  Payment.— Pay- 
ment of  a  fine  is  due  immediately  unless  the 
court,  at  the  time  of  sentencing— 

"(1)  requires  payment  by  a  date  certain:  or 

"(2)  establishes  an  installment  schedule, 
the  specific  terms  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  court. 

On  page  129,  between  lines  6  and  7  insert 
the  following: 

"(g)  Responsibility  to  Provide  Current 
Address.— At  the  time  of  imposition  of  the 
fine,  the  court  shall  order  the  person  fined 
to  provide  the  Attorney  GeneraJ  with  a  cur- 
rent mailing  address  for  the  entire  period 
that  any  part  of  the  fine  remains  unpaid. 
Failure  to  provide  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  current  address  or  a  change  in  ad- 
dress shall  be  punishable  as  a  contempt  of 
court. 

"(h)  Stay  of  F^ne  Pending  Appeals.— 
Unless  exceptional  circumstances  exist,  if  a 
sentence  to  pay  a  fine  is  stayed  pending 
appeal,  the  court  granting  the  stay  shall  in- 
clude in  such  stay— 

"(1)  a  requirement  that  the  defendant, 
pending  appeal,  to  deposit  the  entire  fine 
amount,  or  the  amount  due  under  an  in- 
stallment schedule,  during  the  pendency  of 
an  appeal,  in  an  escrow  account  in  the  regis- 
try of  the  district  court,  or  to  give  bond  for 
the  payment  thereof:  or 

"(2)  an  order  restraining  the  defendant 
from  transferring  or  dissipating  assets 
found  to  be  sufficient,  if  sold,  to  meet  the 
defendant's  fine  obligation. 

"(1)  Delinquent  Fine.— A  fine  is  delin- 
quent if  any  portion  of  such  fine  is  not  paid 
within  30  days  of  when  it  is  due.  including 
any  fines  to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  install- 
ment schedule. 

"(j)  Default.— A  fine  is  in  default  if  any 
portion  of  such  fine  is  more  than  90  days  de- 
linquent. When  a  criminal  fine  is  in  default, 
the  entire  amount  is  due  within  30  days  of 
notification  of  the  default,  notwithstanding 
any  installment. 

On  page  129  strike  out  line  7  through  line 
4  on  page  130  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"S  3573.  .Modirication  or  remisKion  of  fine 

"(a)  Petition  for  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion.—A  defendant  who  has  been  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine,  and  who- 
'd) can  show  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  and 
concerning  whom  the  circumstances  no 
longer  exist  that  warranted  the  imposition 
of  the  fine  in  the  amount  imposed  or  pay- 
ment by  the  installment  schedule,  may  at 
any  time  petition  the  court  for- 
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•■(A)  an  extension  of  the  installment 
schedule,  not  to  exceed  two  years  except  in 
case  of  incarceration  or  special  circum- 
stances: or 

"(B)  a  remission  of  all  or  part  of  the 
unpaid  portion  including  interest  and  penal 
ties:  or 

••(2)  has  voluntarily  made  restitution  or 
reparation  to  the  victim  of  the  offense,  may 
at  any  time  petition  the  court  for  a  remis- 
sion of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  fine  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such 
restitution  or  reparation. 
Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  sulwec- 
tion  shall  be  filed  in  the  court  in  which  sen- 
tence was  originally  imposed,  unless  that 
court  transfers  jurisdiction  to  another 
court.  The  petitioner  shall  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  the  petition  has  been  filed 
within  ten  working  days  after  filing.  For  the 
purposes  of  clause  (1).  unless  exceptional 
circumstances  exist,  a  person  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  only 
after  payment  of  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  fine. 

(b)  Order  or  MooiricATioN  or  Remis- 
sion.-If.  after  the  filing  of  a  petition  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a),  the  court  finds 
that  the  circumstances  warrant  relief,  the 
court  may  enter  an  appropriate  order,  in 
which  case  it  shall  provide  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  copy  of  such  order. 
On  page  141.  line  13.  strike  out  -and". 
On  page  141.  between  lines  13  and  14. 
insert  the  following: 

■■(g)  keep  informed  concerning  the  con- 
duct, condition,  and  compliance  with  any 
condition  of  probation,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  or  restitution  of  each  proba- 
tioner under  his  supervision  and  report 
thereon  to  the  court  placing  such  person  on 
probation  and  report  to  the  court  any  fail- 
ure of  a  probationer  under  his  supervision 
to  pay  a  fine  in  default  within  30  days  after 
notification  that  it  is  in  default  so  that  the 
court  may  determine  whether  probation 
should  be  revoked:  and 

On  page  141.  line  14.  strike  out  •(gV  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(h)". 

On  page  145.  after  line  7.  strike  the  item 
relating  to  section  3613.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
•'3613.  Civil  remedies  for  satisfaction  of  an 

unpaid  fine. 
"3614.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a 

fine. 
■3615.  Criminal  default. 

On  page  145.  strike  out  lines  16  through 
page  146.  line  11  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

■•(a)  Disposition  of  Payment.— The  clerk 
shall  forward  each  fine  payment  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  shall  notify  the 
Attorney  General  of  its  receipt  within  10 
working  days. 

•(b)  CERTiricA'noM  or  Imposition.— If  a 
fine  exceeding  $100  is  imposed,  modified,  or 
remitted,  the  sentencing  court  shall  incor- 
porate in  the  order  imposing,  remitting,  or 
modifying  such  fine,  and  promptly  certify 
to  the  Attorney  General— 
••(1)  the  name  of  the  person  fined: 
••(2)  his  current  address: 
"(3)  the  docket  number  of  the  case: 
■•(4)  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed: 
••(5)  any  installment  schedule: 
■■(6)  the  nature  of  any  modification  or  re- 
mission of  the  fine  or  installment  schedule: 
and 

■•(7)  the  amount  of  the  fine  that  is  due 
and  unpaid. 

On  page  146.  line  12.  strike  out  ••(b)^  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •(c) ". 


On  page  146.  after  line  18.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(d)  Notification  of  Delinquency.— 
Within  10  working  days  after  a  fine  is  deter- 
mined to  be  delinquent  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3572(i).  the  Attorney  General  shall 
notify  the  person  whose  fine  is  delinquent, 
by  certified  mail,  to  inform  him  that  the 
fine  is  delinquent. 

•(e)  Notification  of  Default— Within  10 
working  days  after  a  fine  is  determined  to 
be  in  default  as  provided  in  section  3572(j). 
the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  the 
person  defaulting,  by  certified  mail,  to 
inform  him  that  the  fine  is  in  default  and 
the  entire  unpaid  balance,  including  interest 
and  penalties,  is  due  within  30  days. 

•(f)  Interest.  Monetary  Penalties  for 
Delinquency,  and  Default —Upon  a  (deter- 
mination of  willful  nonpayment,  the  court 
may  impose  the  following  interest  and  mon- 
etary penalties: 

••(1)  Interest.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  interest  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  centum  per  month,  or  12  per 
centum  per  year,  shall  be  charged,  begin- 
ning the  31st  day  after  sentencing  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month  during  which  any 
fine  balance  remains  unpaid,  including  sums 
to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  installment  sched- 
ule. 

••(2)  Monetary  penalties  for  delinquent 
FINES.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  a  penalty  sum  equal  to  10  per 
centum  shall  be  charged  for  any  portion  of 
a  criminal  fine  which  has  become  delin- 
quent. The  Attorney  General  may  waive  all 
or  part  of  the  penalty  for  good  cause. 

On  page  146.  strike  out  line  19  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■•§3613.    Civil    remedies    for    satisfaction    of    an 
unpaid  fine 

On  page  149.  after  line  17  and  before  the 
subchapter  heading  insert  the  following: 
"§3614.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a  Tine 
••(a)  Resentencing.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b).  if  a  defendant  know- 
ingly fails  to  pay  a  delinquent  fine  the  court 
may  resentence  the  defendant  to  any  sen- 
tence which  might  originally  have  been  im- 
posed. 

••(b)  Imprisonment.— The  defendant  may 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
under  subsection  (a)  only  if  the  court  deter- 
mines that— 

••(1)  the  defendant  willfully  refused  to  pay 
the  delinquent  fine  or  had  failed  to  make 
sufficient  bona  fide  efforts  to  pay  the  fine: 
or 

••(2)  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  offense 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  person,  alter- 
natives to  imprisonment  are  not  adequate  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  punishment  and  de- 
terrence. 
"36IS.  Criminal  default 

•Whoever,  having  been  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine,  willfully  falls  to  pay  the  fine,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  fine  or  $10,000. 
whichever  is  greater,  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.". 

On  page  156.  line  22,  after  the  period 
insert  the  following:  'No  prisoner  shall  be 
released  on  supervision  unless  such  prisoner 
agrees  to  adhere  to  an  installment  schedule, 
not  to  exceed  two  years  except  in  special  cir- 
cumstances, to  pay  for  any  fine  imposed  for 
the  offense  committed  by  such  prisoner.". 
On  page  210,  line  15,  strike  •'and". 
On  page  211.  line  17.  strike  the  period,  and 
insert  in  lieu  threof  •':  and". 

On  page  211.  after  line  17.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 


••(d)  the  provisions  of  sections  227  and  228 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment.". 

On  page  215.  after  line  20,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec  227.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  for  each  criminal  fine  for  which 
the  unpaid  balance  exceeds  $100  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall,  within  120  days,  notify  the  person 
by  certified  mail  of  his  obligation,  within  30 
days  after  notification,  to— 

(A)  pay  the  fine  in  full: 

(B)  specify,  and  demonstrate  compliance 
with,  an  installment  schedule  established  by 
a  court  before  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act.  specifying  the 
dates  on  which  designated  partial  payments 
will  be  made;  or 

(C)  establish,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Attorney  General,  a  new  installment  sched- 
ule of  a  duration  not  exceeding  two  years, 
except  in  special  circumstances,  and  specify- 
ing the  dates  on  which  designated  partial 
payments  will  be  made. 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  in 
cases  in  which— 

(A)  The  Attorney  General  believes  the 
likelihood  of  collection  is  remote:  or 

(B)  criminal  fines  have  been  stayed  pend- 
ing appeal. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  within 
180  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
declare  all  fines  for  which  this  obligation  is 
unfulfilled  to  be  in  criminal  default,  subject 
to  the  civil  and  criminal  remedies  estab- 
lished by  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  No 
interest  or  monetary  penalties  shall  be 
charged  on  any  fines  subject  to  this  section. 

(c)  Not  later  than  one  year  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  include  in  the  annual  crime  report 
steps  taken  to  implement  this  Act  and  the 
progress  achieved  in  criminal  fine  collection, 
including  collection  data  for  each  judicial 
district. 

Sec.  228.  (a)  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  chapter  after  chapter  227: 

■CHAPTER  228-IMPOSITION.  PAY- 
MENT. AND  COLLECTION  OF  FINES 

•Sec. 

••3591.  Imposition  of  a  fine. 
•3592.  Payment  of  a  fine,  delinquency  and 

default. 
•3593.  Modification  or  remission  of  fine. 
•3594.  Certification  and  notification. 
•3595.  Interest,  monetary  penalties  for  de- 
linquency, and  default. 
•3596.  Civil  remedies  for  satisfaction  of  an 

unpaid  fine. 
•3597.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a 

fine. 
•3598.  Statute  of  limitations. 
•3599.  Criminal  default. 
"8  3591.  Imposition  of  a  Tine 

••(a)  Factors  To  Be  Considered  in  Impos- 
ing A  Fine.— The  court,  in  determining 
whether  to  impose  a  fine,  the  amount  of 
any  fine,  the  time  for  payment,  and  the 
method  of  payment,  shall  consider— 

■■(1)  the  ability  of  the  defendant  to  pay 
the  fine  in  view  of  the  income  of  the  defend- 
ant, earning  capacity  and  financial  re- 
sources, and.  if  the  defendant  is  an  organi- 
zation, the  size  of  the  organization: 

••(2)  the  nature  of  the  burden  that  pay- 
ment of  the  fine  will  impose  on  the  defend- 
ant, and  on  any  person  who  if  financially 
dependent  on  the  defendant,  relative  to  the 
burden  which  alternative  punishments 
would  impose: 

••(3)  any  restriction  or  reparation  made  by 
the  defendant  in  connection  with  the  of- 


fense and  any  obligation  imposed  upon  the 
defendant  to  make  such  restitution  or  repa- 
ration; 

••(4)  if  the  defendant  is  an  organization, 
any  measure  taken  by  the  organization  to 
discipline  its  employees  or  agents  responsi- 
ble for  the  offense  or  to  insure  against  a  re- 
currence of  such  an  offense:  and 

••(5)  any  other  pertinent  consideration. 

••(b)  Effect  of  Finality  of  Judgment.— 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  sentence  to 
pay  a  fine  can  subsequently  be— 

••(1)  modified  or  remitted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3592; 

••(2)  corrected  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  35:  or 

••(3)  appealed: 
a  judgment  of  conviction  that  includes  such 
a  sentence  constitutes  a  final  judgment  for 
all  other  purposes. 

"S  ,1.192.  Payment  of  a  Tine,  delinquenc.v  and  de- 
fault 

••(a)  Time  and  Method  of  Payment.— Pay- 
ment of  a  fine  is  due  immediately  unless  the 
court,  at  the  time  of  sentencing— 

••(  1 )  requires  payment  by  a  date  certain:  or 

••(2)  establishes  an  installment  schedule, 
the  specific  terms  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  court. 

■(b)  Individual  Responsibilities  for  Pay- 
ment.—If  a  fine  is  imposed  on  an  organiza- 
tion, it  is  the  duty  of  each  individual  au- 
thorized to  make  disbursement  of  the  assets 
of  the  organizations  to  pay  the  fine  from 
assets  of  the  organization.  If  a  fine  is  im- 
posed on  an  agent  or  shareholder  of  an  or- 
ganization, the  fine  shall  not  be  paid,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  out  of  the  assets  of  the  or- 
ganization, unless  the  court  finds  that  such 
payment  is  expressly  permissible  under  ap- 
plicable State  law. 

•■(c)  Responsibility  to  Provide  Current 
Address.- At  the  time  of  imposition  of  the 
fine,  the  court  shall  order  the  person  fined 
to  provide  the  Attorney  General  with  a  cur- 
rent mailing  address  for  the  entire  period 
that  any  part  of  the  fine  remains  unpaid. 
Failure  to  provide  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  current  address  or  a  change  in  ad- 
dress shall  be  punishable  as  a  contempt  of 
court. 

••(d)  Stay  of  Fine  Pending  Appeal.— 
Unless  exceptional  circumstances  exist,  if  a 
sentence  to  pay  a  fine  is  stayed  pending 
appeal,  the  court  granting  the  stay  shall  in- 
clude in  such  stay- 

••(1)  a  requirement  that  the  defendant, 
pending  appeal,  to  deposit  the  entire  fine 
amount,  or  the  amount  due  under  an  in- 
stallment schedule,  during  the  pendency  of 
an  appeal,  in  an  escrow  account  in  the  regis- 
try of  the  district  court,  or  to  give  bond  for 
the  payment  thereof:  or 

••(2)  an  order  restraining  the  defendant 
from  transferring  or  dissipating  assets 
found  to  be  sufficient,  if  sold,  to  meet  the 
defendant's  fine  obligation. 

••(e)  Delinquent  Pine.— A  fine  is  delin- 
quent if  any  portion  of  such  fine  is  not  paid 
within  30  days  of  when  it  is  due,  including 
any  fines  to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  install- 
ment schedule. 

•■(f)  Default.- A  fine  is  in  default  if  any 
portion  of  such  fine  is  more  than  90  days  de- 
linquent. When  a  criminal  fine  is  in  default, 
the  entire  amount  is  due  within  30  days  of 
notification  of  the  default,  notwithstanding 
any  installment  schedule. 
"8  3593.  Modification  of  remission  of  fine 

■•(a)  Petition  for  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion.—A  person  who  has  been  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine,  and  who — 

'•(1)  can  show  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  and 


concerning  whom  the  circumstances  no 
longer  exist  that  warranted  the  imposition 
of  the  fine  in  the  amount  imposed  or  pay- 
ment by  the  installment  schedule,  may  at 
any  time  petition  the  court  for— 

••(A)  an  extension  of  the  installment 
schedule,  not  to  exceed  two  years  except  in 
case  of  incarceration  or  special  circum- 
stances: or 

••(B)  a  remission  of  all  or  part  of  the 
unpaid  portion  including  interest  and  penal- 
ties: or 

••(2)  has  voluntarily  made  restitution  or 
reparation  to  the  victim  of  the  offense,  may 
at  any  time  petition  the  court  for  a  remis- 
sion of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  fine  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such 
restitution  or  reparation. 
Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  filed  in  the  court  in  which  sen- 
tence was  originally  imposed,  unless  that 
court  transfers  jurisdiction  to  another 
court.  The  petitioner  shall  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  the  petition  has  been  filed 
within  ten  working  days  after  filing.  For  the 
purposes  of  clause  (1).  unless  exceptional 
circumstances  exist,  a  person  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  only 
after  payment  of  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  fine. 

••(b)  Order  of  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion.—If.  after  the  filing  of  a  petition  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a),  the  court  finds 
that  the  circumstances  warrant  relief,  the 
court  may  enter  an  appropriate  order,  in 
which  case  it  shall  provide  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  copy  of  such  order. 

"§  3594.  Certirication  and  notirication 

'•(a)  Disposition  of  Payment.— The  clerk 
shall  forward  each  fine  payment  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  shall  notify  the 
Attorney  General  of  its  receipt  within  10 
working  days. 

'•(b)  Certification  of  Imposition.— If  a 
fine  exceeding  $100  is  imposed,  modified,  or 
remitted,  the  sentencing  court  shall  incor- 
porate in  the  order  imposing,  remitting,  and 
modifying  such  fine,  and  promptly  certify 
to  the  Attorney  General— 

'•(1)  the  name  of  the  person  fined; 

"(2)  his  current  address: 

••(3)  the  docket  number  of  the  case: 

•'(4)  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed; 

"(5)  any  installment  schedule; 

"(6)  the  nature  of  any  modification  or  re- 
mission of  the  fine  or  installment  schedule; 
and 

••(7)  the  amount  of  the  fine  that  is  due 
and  unpaid. 

"(c)  Responsibility  for  Collection.— The 
Attorney  General  shall  be  responsible  for 
collection  of  an  unpaid  fine  concerning 
which  a  certification  has  been  issued  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a). 

•'(d)  Notification  of  Delinquency.— 
Within  10  working  days  after  a  fine  is  deter- 
mined to  be  delinquent  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3592(e),  the  Attorney  General  shall 
notify  the  person  whose  fine  is  delinquent, 
by  certified  mail,  to  inform  him  that  the 
fine  is  delinquent. 

•'(e)  Notification  of  Default.— Within  10 
working  days  after  a  fine  is  determined  to 
be  in  default  as  provided  in  section  3592(f), 
the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  the 
person  defaulting,  by  certified  mail,  to 
inform  him  that  the  fine  is  in  default  and 
the  entire  unpaid  balance,  including  interest 
and  penalties,  is  due  within  30  days. 


"8  3595.   Interest,   monetary   penalties   for  delin- 
quency, and  default 

••Upon  a  determination  of  willful  nonpay- 
ment, the  court  may  impose  the  following 
interest  and  monetary  penalties: 

••(1)  Interest.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  interest  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  centum  per  month,  or  12  per 
centum  per  year,  shall  be  charged,  begin- 
ning the  31st  day  after  sentencing  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month  during  which  any 
fine  balance  remains  unpaid,  including  sums 
to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  installment  sched- 
ule. 

■■(2)  Monetary  penalties  for  delinquent 
fines.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  a  penalty  sum  equal  to  10  per 
centum  shall  be  charged  for  any  portion  of 
a  criminal  fine  which  has  become  delin- 
quent. The  Attorney  General  may  waive  all 
or  part  of  the  penalty  for  good  cause. 

"8  3596.    Civil    remedies    for    satisfaction    of   an 
unpaid  flne 

••(a)  Lien.— A  fine  imposed  as  a  sentence  is 
a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States  upon  all 
property  belonging  to  the  person  fined.  The 
lien  arises  at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  the 
judgment  and  continues  until  the  liability  is 
satisfied,  remitted,  or  set  aside,  or  until  it 
becomes  unenforceable  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b).  On  application  of 
the  person  fined,  the  Attorney  General 
shall- 

••(1)  issue  a  certificate  of  release,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  6325  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  of  any  lien  imposed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  upon  his  acceptance  of  a  bond 
described  in  section  6325(a)(2)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code:  or 

•'(2)  issue  a  certificate  of  discharge,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  6325  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  of  any  part  of  the  person's  prop- 
erty subject  to  a  lien  imposed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  upon  his  determination  that 
the  fair  market  value  of  that  part  of  such 
property  remaining  subject  to  and  available 
to  satisfy  the  lien  is  at  least  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  fine. 

■■(b)  Expiration  of  Lien.— A  lien  becomes 
unenforceable  at  the  time  liability  to  pay  a 
fine  expires  as  provided  in  section  3598. 

"(c)  Application  of  Other  Lien  Provi- 
sions.—The  provisions  of  sections  6323. 
6331,  6334  through  6336,  6337(a),  6338 
through  6343.  6901.  7402.  7403.  7424 
through  7426.  7505(a).  7506.  7701.  and  7805 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26 
U.S.C.  6323.  6331,  6332.  6334  through  6336. 
6337(a),  6338  through  6343,  6901,  7402.  7403. 
7424  through  7426,  7505(a),  7506,  7701,  and 
7805)  and  of  section  513  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 17,  1940  (54  Stat.  1190).  apply  to  a  fine 
and  to  the  lien  imctosed  by  subsection  (a)  as 
if  the  liability  of  the  person  fined  were  for 
an  internal  revenue  tax  assessment,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  application  of  such 
statutes  is  modified  by  regulations  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  accord  with  differ- 
ences in  the  nature  of  the  liabilities.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  references  in 
the  preceding  sections  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  'the  Secretary'  shall  he 
construed  to  mean  'the  Attorney  General," 
and  references  in  those  sections  to  "tax" 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  'fine'. 

"(d)  EFFEcrr  on  Notice  of  Lien.— A  notice 
of  the  lien  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  considered  a  notice  of  lien  for  taxes  pay- 
able to  the  United  States  for  the  purposes 
of  any  State  or  local  law  providing  for  the 
filing  of  a  notice  of  a  tax  lien.  The  registra- 
tion, recording,  docketing,  or  indexing,  in 
accordance  with  20  U.S.C.  1962,  of  the  judg- 
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ment  under  which  a  fine  is  imposed  shall  be 
considered  for  all  purposes  as  the  filing  pre- 
scribed by  section  6323(f)<l)<A>  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C. 
6323(fKlMA))and  by  subsection  (c). 

"(e)  ALTnmATivE  Enforcement.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
a  judgment  imposing  a  fine  may  be  enforced 
by  execution  against  the  property  of  the 
person  fined  in  like  manner  as  judgments  in 
civil  cases. 

"(f)  Discharge  or  Debts  Inapplicable.- 
No  discharge  of  debU  pursuant  to  a  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding  shall  render  a  lien  under 
this  section  unenforceable  or  discharge  li- 
ability to  pay  a  fine. 
••S3597.  Reiwntencinit  upon  failure  to  pay  a  fin* 

••(a)  Resentencinc— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b).  if  a  person  knowing- 
ly fails  to  pay  a  delinquent  fine  the  court 
may  resentence  the  person  to  any  sentence 
which  might  originally  have  been  imposed. 

•(b)  Imprisonment.— The  defendant  may 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
under  subsection  (a)  only  if  the  court  deter- 
mines that— 

••(1)  the  person  willfully  refused  to  pay 
the  delinquent  fine  or  had  failed  to  make 
sufficient  bona  fide  efforts  to  pay  the  fine; 
or 

■•(2)  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  offense 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  person,  alter- 
natives to  imprisonment  are  not  adequate  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  punishment  and  deter- 
rence. 
"S  3598.  Sutute  of  limiutions 

■(a)  Liability  to  pay  a  fine  expires— 
"(1)  20  years  after  the  entry  of  the  judg- 
ment: 

(2)  upon  the  death  of  the  person  fined. 
•(b)  The  period  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
may  be  extended,  prior  to  its  expiration,  by 
a  written  agreement  between  the  person 
fined  and  the  Attorney  General.  The  run- 
ning of  the  period  set  forth  in  suljsection  (a) 
is  suspended  during  any  interval  for  which 
the  running  of  the  period  of  limitations  for 
collection  of  a  tax  would  be  suspended  pur- 
suant to  section  6503(b).  6503(c).  6503(f). 
6503(i).  or  7508(a)(  IXI)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6503(b). 
6503(c).  6503(f).  6503(i).  or  7508(a)(l)(I)).  or 
section  513  of  the  Act  of  October  17,  1940 
(54  Stat.  1190). 
-*8  3599.  Criminal  default 

Whoever,  having  t)een  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine,  willfully  fails  to  pay  the  fine,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  fine  or  $10,000. 
whichever  is  greater,  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.". 

(b)  Section  3651  of  title  18.  United  Slates 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  May  be 
required  to  provide  for  the  support  of  any 
persons,  for  whose  support  he  is  legally  re- 
sponsible.'" the  following  new  paragraph: 

•If  the  court  has  imposed  and  ordered 
execution  of  a  fine  and  placed  the  defend- 
ant on  probation,  payment  of  the  fine  or  ad- 
herence to  the  court-established  installment 
schedule  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  proba- 
tion.". 

(c)  Section  3651  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

The  defendants  liability  for  any  unexe- 
cuted fine  or  other  punishment  imposed  as 
to  which  probation  is  granted,  shall  be  fully 
discharged  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  probation.". 
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(d)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  3655 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

He  shall  keep  informed  concerning  the 
account,  condition,  and  compliance  with  any 
condition  of  probation,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  or  restitution  of  each  proba- 
tioner under  his  supervision,  and  shall 
report  thereon  to  the  court  placing  such 
person  on  probation.  He  shall  report  to  the 
court  any  failure  of  a  probationer  under  his 
supervision  to  pay  a  fine  in  default  within 
30  days  after  notification  that  it  is  in  de- 
fault so  that  the  court  may  determine 
whether  probation  should  tie  revoked.". 

(e)  Section  4209  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  and, 
in  a  case  involving  a  criminal  fine  that  has 
not  already  been  paid,  that  the  parolee  pay 
or  agree  to  adhere  to  an  installment  sched- 
ule, not  to  exceed  2  years  except  in  special 
circumstances,  to  pay  for  any  fine  imposed 
for  the  offense.'. 

(f)  Subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  4214  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  "parole"  the  following:  "or  a 
failure  to  pay  a  fine  in  default  within  30 
days  after  notification  that  it  is  in  default". 

(g)(1)  Section  3565  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  227 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  item  for  section  3565  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"3565.  Repealed.". 

(h)  Section  3569  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  •(a)"":  and 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (b). 
(i)  This  section  shall  be  repealed  on  the 

first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  begin- 
ning 24  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 

Sec  27.  Since,  due  to  an  impending  crisis 
in  prison  overcrowding,  available  Federal 
prison  space  must  be  treated  as  a  scarce  re- 
source in  the  sentencing  of  criminal  defend- 
ants: 

Since,  sentencing  decisions  should  be  de- 
signed to  insure  that  prison  resources  are. 
first  and  foremost,  reserved  for  those  vio- 
lent and  serious  criminal  offenders  who 
pose  the  most  dangerous  threat  to  society: 

Since,  in  cases  of  non-violent  and  non-seri- 
ous offenders,  the  interests  of  society  as  a 
whole  as  well  as  individual  victims  of  crime 
can  continue  to  be  served  through  the  impo- 
sition of  alternative  sentences,  such  as  resti- 
tution and  community  service: 

Since,  in  the  two  years  preceding  the  en- 
actment of  sentencing  guidelines,  federal 
sentencing  practice  should  insure  that 
scarce  prison  resources  are  available  to 
house  violent  and  serious  criminal  offenders 
by  the  increased  use  of  restitution,  commu- 
nity service,  and  other  alternative  sentences 
m  cases  of  nonviolent  and  nonserious  of- 
fenders: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Declared,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  in  the  two  years  preceding  the  enact- 
ment of  the  sentencing  guidelines,  federal 
judges,  in  determining  the  particular  sen- 
tence to  be  imposed,  consider— 

(1)  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
offense  and  the  history  and  characteristics 
of  the  defendant: 

(2)  the  general  appropriateness  of  impos- 
ing a  sentence  other  than  imprisonment  in 
cases  in  which  the  defendant  has  not  been 


convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence  or  otherwise 
serious  offense:  and 

(3)  the  general  appropriateness  of  impos- 
ing a  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  cases  in 
which  the  defendant  has  been  convicted  of 
a  crime  of  violence  or  otherwise  serious  of- 
fense.* 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  consists  of  those  amend- 
ments which  the  Senate  adopted  to 
title  II  of  S.  1762,  the  sentencing  title 
of  the  bill.  With  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  S.  668  will  be  identical  to 
title  II  of  S.  1762  as  passed  by  the 
Senate.  I  know  of  no  objection  to  this 
amendment,  and  I  urge  its  adoption  by 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2693)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  express  my  very  deep  sense  of 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  Mr.  Thurmond  for  his  co- 
operation and  his  help  and  support 
through  the  long  period  of  time  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  consid- 
ered this  legislation;  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Law  Mr.  Laxalt; 
and  particularly  the  cooperation  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN)  who  has  had  a  long  history  in 
sentencing  reform. 

I  am  aware  also  of  the  deep  and 
strong  feelings  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  who  has  ad- 
dressed sentencing  reform  in  the  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  in  previous 
debate  on  this  sentencing  reform  legis- 
lation. I  am  sure  he  would  have  the 
same  views  on  this  separate  bill.  He 
has  cooperated  with  us  so  at  least  we 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
this  measure,  and  I  appreciate  that.  I 
hope  the  Senate  can  now  proceed  to  a 
vote. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  Senate  has  just  adopted 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  it  on 
the  table,  Mr.  President. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed? If  not,  the  ciuestion  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  ^xon                  Lugar                 Roth  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 

bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  l°J^                M»mn"ew*         s^^rtT^  '"'"  '°- 

the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  Sonon                McCiure              s^er  "^l)  a  term  of  probation  as  authorized  by 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or-  orassiey            Meicher             simpson  ^".!^,  ''^'^    "       .w        ^  ^       t.  t.     .     ^ 

(jgred  "*''^''                   Metzenbaum        Specter  <2)  a  fine  as  authorized  by  subchapter  C: 

mr        nvorv      K/r        t>       'A      t      i  Hawkins                Mitchell                Stafford  or 

Mr.    hJYKU.    Mr.    fresiaent,    l    am  Hecht                 Moynihan           stennis  "(3)  a  term  of  imprisonment  as  authorized 

going    to    suggest    the    absence    of    a  Helms                Murkowski          Stevens  by  subchapter  D. 

quorum  so  Senators  will  know  the  roll-  Huddleston            Nickles                   Symms  .   spntence  to  nav  a  fine  mav  h«>  imrwKsed  in 

/Toll  ic-  «„«,., ,i^«    Do,v,o„o  ,„^  oV,oii  r.r.t  Humphrey            Nunn                    Thurmond  A  sentence  10  pa>  a  line  may  oe  imposed  in 

call  is  occurring.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  j^^^^^^                packwood            Xribie  addition  to  any  other  sentence.  A  sanction 

need  to  hold  the  vote  so  long  if  the  jepsen               Peii                   xsongas  authorized  by  section  3554.  3555.  or  3556 

Senators   hear  the   rollcall  and   know  Johnston             Percy                  waiiop  may  be  imposed  in  addition  to  the  sentence 

what  it  is  about.  Kassebaum           Pressler                Warner  required  by  this  subsection. 

Mr   BAKER   Mr   President   I  do  not  I^**'^"h               Proxmire            ^*,'"^''^''  "(c)      Organizations.— An      organization 

anticipate  another  rollcall  vote  after  ^Teni^rg         Se               zor^"ky  ["""'^^  «""'y  «'  ^"  °"f/^,t,  ^^*"  ^  «^": 

this   one.    This   will    be    the   last    one  i-ahy                 Randolph  tenc^ed,  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 

Levin                     Riegle  section  3553.  to— 

loaay.  ,.,,<,  "'d'  a  term  of  probation  as  authorized  by 

Mr.    BYRD.    I    thank    the   majority  NAYS— 3  subchapter  B:  or 

leader.  Hatfield              Hefiin                 Mathias  "(2)  a  fine  as  authorized  by  subchapter  C. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  a  rollcall  not  VOTING— 12  a  sentence  to  pay  a  fine  may  be  imposed  in 
immediately  following  the  quorum  Armstrong  Glenn  Hoiungs  addition  to  a  sentence  to  probation.  A  sane- 
call,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain.  I  hope  chiies  ooidwater  Laxait  *^'on  authorized  by  section  3554.  3555.  or 
the  cloakrooms  will  so  inform  Sena-  Cranston  Hart  Long  3556  may  be  imposed  in  addition  to  the  sen- 
tors.  I  do  not  expect  the  quorum  call  Eagieton  Heinz  Tower  tence  required  by  this  subsection, 
will  go  very  long,  unless  there  is  an  ob-  So  the  bill  (S.  668),  as  amended,  was  "§3552.  Presentence  reports 
jection  to  my  calling  it  off.  I  suggest  passed,  as  follows:  "(a)  Presentence  Investigation  and 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  s  668  Report  by  Probation  Officer —A  United 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  Re  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  ^^^^^^  probation  officer  shall  make  a  pre- 

ni^rif  miu  ^qU  the  rnii  d            ^nacica  oy  me j^enaie  ana  House  oj  sentence  investigation  of  a  defendant  that  is 

Clerk  will  call  the  roll.  Representatives    of   the    United    States    of  required  pursuant  to  the  provUions  of  Rule 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  ^^(c)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
call  the  roll.  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sentencmg  Reform  ^^^^^6.  and  shall,  before  the  imposition  of 

Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask  ^S:  °' i.^V  ;  ,^..,     ,„     ,  ,^     „    .  ^  o.  .  sentence,  report  the  resuiu  of  the  investiga- 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  ^ec.  2.  (a)  Title  18  of  the  United  States  tjj,n  to  the  court, 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  ?if  i!^^oH„„  .-.^n^^.  ,<;77  -t^na  ^uto  ■"')  Presentence  Study  and  Report  by 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  35^8^  Ten  f^n  3615  3617  Ss  zlll  llll  BtTREAupr  PRisoNS.-If  the  court,  before  or 

out  Objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Sl^  3f56'as''secti?ns' sSa'ee'-  3663.'  3664!  Su'oLniroT('c?'d\sTerm;^irr^"a^^^^^ 

The  question  is  on  final  passage  of  3665.  3666.  3667^3668.  3669,  3670.  3671  and  l^^VoltZ^i^  fvirbirt"  i't^ST S 

^^5  '"^i-  Z\!.^  ^,^^  ^"J^  "^,^^  have  been  3672  of  a  new  chapter  232  of  title  18  of  the  ^^^  determining  the  sentence  to  be  imposed 

ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll.  United  States  Code,  respectively;  ^^  a  defendant  found  guilty  of  a  misde- 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll.  <2)  repealing  chapters  227    229.  and  231  ^^^^^  ^^  felony,  it  may  order  a  study  of 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the  »"«*.  substituting  the  following  new  chap-  ^^e  defendant.  The  study  shall  be  conduct- 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm-  ^'^^"  ed  in  the  local  community  by  qualified  con- 
STRONG),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  "CH.4PTER  227— SENTENCES  sultants  unless  the  sentencing  judge  finds 
(Mr.    GOLDWATER),    the   Senator   from  "Subchapter  that  there  is  a  compelling  reason  for  the 

Pennsvlvania  (Mr   Heinz)   the  Senator  "*"  <^e"«™'  Provisions 3551  study  to  be  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 

rennsyivania  (Mr.  HEINZ),  ine  aenaior  -b.  Probation 3561  or  there  are  no  adequate  professional  re- 

from   Nevada   (Mr.   Laxalt).   and   the  .-c.  Fines 3571  sources  available  in  the  local  community  to 

Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  "D.  Imprisonment 358i  perform  the  study.  The  period  of  the  study 

necessarily  absent.  "SUBCHAPTER  A— GENERAL  shall  take  no  more  than  sixty  days.  The 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  PROVISIONS  order  shall  specify  the  additional  informa- 

and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  "Sec.  ^^°^  ^^^^  '■^^  court  needs  before  determin- 

(Mr.  Laxalt)  would  vote  "yea".  "3551.  Authorized  sentences.  '"^  the  sentence  to  be  imposed.  Such  an 

Mr.    BYRD.    I    announce    that    the  "3552.  Presentence  reports.  °^'^^'^  shall   be   treated   for  administrative 

Senator    from    Florida    (Mr.    Chiles),  "3553.  Imposition  of  a  sentence.  purposes  as  a  provisional  sentence  of  impris- 

the     Senator     from     California     (Mr  "3554.  Order  of  criminal  forfeiture.  onment  for  the  maximum  term  authorized 

ine     oenaior     irom     «..auiornia     (Mr.  ,                           notice  to  victims  by  section  3581(b)  for  the  offense  commit- 

Cranston).  the  Senator  from  Missouri  ..3555.  Order  of  notice^to^victims.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  .^^^.^^  .^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

(Mr.     Eagleton),     the    Senator    from  -3557  Review  of  a  sentence  ters  as  are  specified  by  the  court  and  any 

Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from  "3558  Implementation  of  a  sentence  other  matters  that  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  or 

Colorado     (Mr.     Hart),     the    Senator  "3559     Sentencing    classification    of    of-  ^^^  professional  consultants  believe  are  per- 

from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  fenses.  ""^^^  ^°  '^he  factors  set  forth  in  section 

and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  "SUBCHAPTER  A-GENERAL  nu^^rln  J^nf^'i^oof/rt'^^'^^LTn^ 

LONG )  are  necessarily  absent.  PROVISIONS  l^^lfnZ  L^Zi  TLTZltf^LLV^ 

_,,        TjDr'OTr^TXTr'     /-vcinr/TD       a  additional  period  of  not   more  than  sixty 

ine     fKJl>&lUlM«j     Ul- 1"  It^liiK.     Are  "§3551.  Authorized  sentences  days.  By  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  the 

there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham-  "(a)    in    general.— Except    as    otherwise  study,  or  by  the  expiration  of  any  extension 

ber  who  wish  to  vote?  specifically  provided,  a  defendant  who  has  granted  by   the  court,   the  United  States 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  85,  been  found  guilty  of  an  offense  described  in  msu^hal  shall  return  the  defendant  to  the 

nays  3,  as  follows:  any  Federal  statute,  other  than  an  Act  of  court  for  final  sentencing.  The  Bureau  of 

[Rollcall  Vote  No  7  Leg  ]  Congress  applicable  exclusively  in  the  Dis-  Prisons  or  the  professional  consultants  shall 

trict  of  Columbia  or  the  Uniform  Code  of  provide  the  court  with  a  written  report  of 

YEAS— 85  Military  Justice,  shall  be  sentenced  in  ac-  the  pertinent  results  of  the  study  and  make 

Abdnor                Bradley                DeConcini  cordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  to  the  court  whatever  recommendations  the 

Andrews              Bumpers              Denton  so  as  to  achieve  the  purposes  set  forth  in  Bureau  or  the  consultants  believe  will  be 

Baker                  Burdick               Dixon  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D)  of  section  helpful  to  a  proper  resolution  of  the  case. 

Baucus                Byrd                    Dodd  3553(a)(2)  to  the  extent  that  they  are  appli-  The  report  shall  include  recommendations 

B^den^"               Cochran              E)omenici  cable  in  light  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  of  the  Bureau  or  the  consultants  concerning 

Bingaman             Cohen                   Durenberger  case.  the  guidelines  and  policy  statements,  pro- 

Boren                  D'Amato              East  '"(b)    Individuals.— An    individual    fotind  mulgated   by    the   Sentencing   Commission 

Boschwitz           Danforth            Evans  guilty  of  an  offense  shall  be  sentenced,  in  pursuant  to  28  U.S,C.  994(a).  that  they  be- 
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lleve  are  applicable  to  the  defendant's  case. 
After  receiving  the  report  and  the  recom- 
mendations, the  court  shall  proceed  finally 
to  sentence  the  defendant  in  accordance 
with  the  sentencing  alternatives  and  proce 
dures  available  under  this  chapter. 

•(c)  Presentence  Examination  and 
Retort  by  Psychiatric  or  Psychological 
Examiners.— If  the  court,  before  or  after  its 
receipt  of  a  report  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  desires  more  information  than  is  oth- 
erwise available  to  it  as  a  basis  for  determin- 
ing the  mental  condition  of  the  defendant. 
It  may  order  that  the  defendant  undergo  a 
psychiatric  or  psychological  examination 
and  that  the  court  be  provided  with  a  writ- 
ten report  of  the  results  of  the  examination 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4247. 

"(d)  Disclosure  or  Presentence  Re- 
ports.—The  court  shall  assure  that  a  report 
filed  pursuant  to  this  section  is  disclosed  to 
the  defendant,  the  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant, and  the  attorney  for  the  Government 
at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  date  set  for 
sentencing,  unless  this  minimum  period  is 
waived  by  the  defendant. 
"9  3553.  Imposition  of  ■  Mntrnce 

(a)  Factors  To  Be  Considered  in  Impos 
iNG  A  Sentence.— The  court,  in  determining 
the  particular  sentence  to  be  Imposed,  shall 
consider— 

••(1)  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
offense  and  the  history  and  characteristics 
of  the  defendant: 
"(2)  the  need  for  the  sentenced  imposed— 
"(A)  to  reflect  the  seriousness  of  the  of- 
fense, to  promote  respect  for  the  law.  and  to 
provide  just  punishment  for  the  offense; 

••(B)  to  afford  adequate  deterrence  to 
criminal  conduct: 

•(C)  to  protect  the  public  from  further 
crimes  of  the  defendant:  and 

■■(D)  to  provide  the  defendant  with  needed 
educational  or  vocational  training,  medical 
care,  or  other  correctional  treatment  in  the 
most  effective  manner: 
■■(3)  the  kinds  of  sentences  available: 
■■(4)  the  kinds  of  sentence  and  the  sen- 
tencing range  established  for  the  applicable 
category  of  offense  committed  by  the  appli- 
cable category  of  defendant  as  set  forth  in 
the  guidelines  that  are  issued  by  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
994(a)(1)  and  that  are  in  effect  on  the  date 
the  defendant  is  sentenced: 

■•(5)  any  pertinent  policy  statement  issued 
by  the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to 
28  U.S.C.  994(a)(2)  that  is  in  effect  on  the 
date  the  defendant  is  sentenced:  and 

■■(6)  the  need  to  avoid  unwarranted  sen- 
tence disparities  among  defendants  with 
similar  records  who  have  been  found  guilty 
of  similar  conduct. 

■■(b)  Application  op  Guidelines  in  Impos- 
ing A  Sentence.— The  court  shall  impose  a 
sentence  of  the  kind,  and  within  the  range, 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(4)  unless  the 
court  finds  that  an  aggravating  or  mitigat- 
ing circumstance  exists  that  was  not  ade- 
quately taken  into  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  in  formulating  the 
guidelines  and  that  should  result  in  a  sen- 
tence different  from  that  described. 

•■(c)  Statement  of  Reasons  for  Imposing  a 
Sentence.— The  court,  at  the  time  of  sen- 
tencing, shall  state  in  open  court  the  rea- 
sons for  its  imposition  of  the  particular  sen- 
tence, and.  if  the  sentence— 

••(1)  is  of  the  kind,  and  within  the  range, 
described  in  subsection  (a)(4).  the  reason  for 
imposing  a  sentence  at  a  particular  point 
within  the  range:  or 

••(2)  is  not  of  the  kind,  or  is  outside  the 
range.   descril)ed   in  sut)section   (a>(4),   the 


specific  reason  for  the  imposition  of  a  sen- 
tence different  from  that  described. 
If  the  sentence  does  not  include  an  order  of 
restitution,  the  court  shall  include  in  the 
statement  the  reason  therefor.  The  clerk  of 
the  court  shall  provide  a  transcription  of 
the  courts  statement  of  reasons  to  the  Pro- 
bation System,  and.  If  -the  sentence  Includes 
a  term  of  Imprisonment,  to  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons. 

•(d)  Presentence  Procedure  for  an  Order 
or  Notice  or  RESTiTUTiON.-Prior  to  impos- 
ing an  order  of  notice  pursuant  to  section 
3555.  or  an  order  of  restitution  pursuant  to 
section  3556.  the  court  shall  give  notice  to 
the  defendant  and  the  Government  that  it 
is  considering  imposing  such  an  order.  Upon 
motion  of  the  defendant  or  the  Govern- 
ment, or  on  its  own  motion,  the  court 
shall- 

(1)  permit  the  defendant  and  the  Gov- 
ernment to  submit  affidavits  and  written 
memoranda  addressing  matters  relevant  to 
the  imposition  of  such  an  order: 

(2)  afford  counsel  an  opportunity  in  open 
court  to  address  orally  the  appropriateness 
of  the  imposition  of  such  an  order:  and 

••(3)  Include  in  Its  statement  of  reasons 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  specific  reasons 
underlying  its  determinations  regarding  the 
nature  of  such  an  order. 
Upon  motion  of  the  defendant  or  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  on  its  own  motion,  the  court 
may  in  its  discretion  employ  any  additional 
procedures  that  It  concludes  will  not  unduly 
complicate  or  prolong  the  sentencing  proc- 
ess. 
"§  3554.  Order  of  criminal  forfeiture 

•The  court,  in  imposing  a  sentence  on  a 
defendant  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  an 
offense  described  in  section  1962  of  this  title 
or  in  title  II  or  III  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  shall  order,  in  addition  to  the  sentence 
that  is  imposed  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3551.  that  the  defendant  forfeit 
property  to  the  United  States  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  1963  of  this 
title  or  section  413  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  and  Control  Act  of  1970. 
"§  3555.  Order  of  notice  lo  victims 

•The  court.  In  imposing  a  sentence  on  a 
defendant  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  an 
offense  involving  fraud  or  other  intentional- 
ly deceptive  practices,  may  order.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  sentence  that  is  imposed  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  3551.  that 
the  defendant  give  reasonable  notice  and 
explanation  of  the  conviction,  in  such  form 
as  the  court  may  approve,  to  the  victims  of 
the  offense.  The  notice  may  be  ordered  to 
be  given  by  mail,  by  advertising  in  designat- 
ed areas  or  through  designated  media,  or  by 
other  appropriate  means.  In  determining 
whether  to  require  the  defendant  to  give 
such  notice,  the  court  shall  consider  the  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  section  3553(a)  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  applicable  and  shall 
consider  the  cost  involved  In  giving  the 
notice  as  it  relates  to  the  loss  caused  by  the 
offense,  and  shall  not  require  the  defendant 
to  bear  the  costs  of  notice  in  excess  of 
$20,000. 
'8  35.5«.  Order  of  restitution 

■The  court,  in  imposing  a  sentence  on  a 
defendant  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  an 
offense  under  this  title,  or  an  offense  under 
section  902  (h).  (1).  (j).  or  (n)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1472).  may 
order,  in  addition  to  the  sentence  that  is  im- 
posed pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3551.  that  the  defendant  make  restitution  to 


any  victim  of  the  offense  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  3663  and  3664. 
'•S  3557.  Review  of  ■  sentence 

•'The  review  of  a  sentence  Imposed  pursu- 
ant to  section  3551  is  governed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3742. 
"6  3558.  ImplemenUtion  of  a  sentence 

••The  implementation  of  a  sentence  Im- 
posed pursuant  to  section  3551  Is  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  chapter  229. 
■■§  3559.  Sentencing  classirication  of  offenses 

••(a)  Classification.- An  offense  that  Is 
not  specifically  classified  by  a  letter  grade  In 
the  section  defining  it.  Is  classified— 

••(1)  if  the  maximum  term  of  imprison- 
ment authorized  is— 

••(A)  life   imprisonment,   or   if  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  Is  death,  as  a  Class  A  felony; 
••(B)  twenty  years  or  more,  as  a  Class  B 
felony; 

••(C)  less  than  twenty  years  but  ten  or 
more  years,  as  a  Class  C  felony; 

'•(D)  less  than  ten  years  but  five  or  more 
years,  as  a  Class  D  felony; 

••(E)  less  than  five  years  but  more  than 
one  year,  as  a  Class  E  felony: 

••(F)  one  year  or  less  but  more  than  six 
months,  as  a  Class  A  misdemeanor: 

••(G)  six  months  or  less  but  more  than 
thirty  days,  as  a  Class  B  misdemeanor; 

'•(H)  thirty  days  or  less  but  more  than  five 
days,  as  a  Class  C  misdemeanor;  or 

••(I)  five  days  or  less,  or  if  no  imprison- 
ment is  authorized,  as  an  infraction. 

••(b)  Effect  of  Classification.— An  of- 
fense classified  under  subsection  (a)  carries 
all  the  IncidenU  assigned  to  the  applicable 
letter  designation  except  that: 

•■(1)  the  maximum  fine  that  may  be  im- 
posed Is  the  fine  authorized  by  the  statute 
describing  the  offense,  or  by  this  chapter, 
whichever  is  the  greater:  and 

■•(2)  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
is  the  term  authorized  by  the  statute  de- 
scribing the  offense. 

•  SUBCHAPTER  B-PROBATION 

•Sec. 

•3561.  Sentence  of  probation. 
■3562.  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  proba- 
tion. 
■  3563.  Conditions  of  probation. 
3564.  Running  of  a  term  of  probation. 
■3565.  Revocation  of  probation. 
3566.  Implementation  of  a  sentence  of  pro- 
bation. 
•SUBCHAPTER  B-PROBATION 
"H  SIMI.  Sentence  of  probation 

(a)  In  General.— a  defendant  who  has 
been  found  guilty  of  an  offense  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  probation  unless— 

••(1)  the  offense  is  a  Class  A  or  Class  B 
felony: 

■•(2)  the  offense  is  an  offense  for  which 
probation  has  been  expressly  precluded:  or 

(3)  the  defendant  is  sentenced  at  the 
same  time  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for 
the  same  or  a  different  offense. 
The  liability  of  a  defendant  for  any  unexe- 
cuted fine  or  other  punishment  imposed  as 
to  which  probation  is  granted  shall  be  fully 
discharged  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  probation. 

•(b)  Authorized  Terms.— The  authorized 
terms  of  probation  are— 

(1)  for  a  felony,  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  five  years: 

••(2)  for  a  misdemeanor,  not  more  than 
five  years:  and 

•■(3)  for  an  infraction,  not  more  than  one 
year. 


"§  3562.  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  probation 

'■(a)  Factors  To  Be  Considered  in  Impos- 
ing A  Term  of  Probation.— The  court.  In  de- 
termining whether  to  impose  a  term  of  pro- 
bation, and.  If  a  term  of  probation  Is  to  be 
imposed,  in  determining  the  length  of  the 
term  and  the  conditions  of  probation,  shall 
consider  the  factors  set  forth  in  section 
3553(a)  to  the  extent  that  they  are  applica- 
ble. 

••(b)  Effect  of  Finality  or  Judgment.— 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  sentence  of 
probation  can  subsequently  he- 
'd) modified  or  revoked  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3564  or  3565: 

"(2)  corrected  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  35  and  section  3742;  or 

"(3)  appealed  and  modified,  if  outside  the 
guideline  range,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3742; 

a  judgment  of  conviction  that  includes  such 
a  sentence  constitutes  a  final  judgment  for 
all  other  purposes. 

"§  3563.  Conditions  of  probation 

■'(a)  Mandatory  Conditions.— The  court 
shall  provide,  as  an  explicit  condition  of  a 
sentence  of  probation— 

"(1)  for  a  felony,  a  misdemeanor,  or  an  in- 
fraction, that  the  defendant  not  commit  an- 
other Federal,  State,  or  local  crime  during 
the  term  of  probation:  and 

"(2)  for  a  felony,  that  the  defendant  also 
abide  by  at  least  one  condition  set  forth  In 
subsection  (b)(2),  (b)(3),  or  (b)(13). 
If  the  court  has  imposed  and  ordered  execu- 
tion of  a  fine  and  placed  the  defendant  on 
probation,  payment  of  the  fine  or  adherence 
to  the  court-established  installment  sched- 
ule shall  be  a  condition  of  the  probation. 

"(b)  Discretionary  Conditions.— The 
court  may  provide,  as  further  conditions  of 
a  sentence  of  probation,  to  the  extent  that 
such  conditions  are  reasonably  related  to 
the  factors  set  forth  in  section  3553  (a)(1) 
and  (a)(2)  and  to  the  extent  that  such  con- 
ditions involve  only  such  deprivations  of  lib- 
erty or  property  as  are  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  purposes  indicated  in  section 
3553(a)(2).  that  the  defendant— 

•■(1)  support  his  dependents  and  meet 
other  family  responsibilities: 

(2)  pay  a  fine  imposed  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subchapter  C; 

■■(3)  make  restitution  to  a  victim  of  the  of- 
fense pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3556: 

"(4)  give  to  the  victims  of  the  offense  the 
notice  ordered  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3555; 

■■(5)  work  conscientiously  at  suitable  em- 
ployment or  pursue  conscientiously  a  course 
of  study  or  vocational  training  that  will 
equip  him  for  suitable  employment; 

"(6)  refrain,  in  the  case  of  an  individual, 
from  engaging  in  a  specified  occupation, 
business,  or  profession  bearing  a  reasonably 
direct  relationship  to  the  conduct  constitut- 
ing the  offense,  or  engage  in  such  a  speci- 
fied occupation,  business,  or  profession  only 
to  a  stated  degree  or  under  stated  circum- 
stances: 

"(7)  refrain  from  frequenting  specified 
kinds  of  places  or  from  associating  unneces- 
sarily with  specified  persons: 

"(8)  refrain  from  excessive  use  of  alcohol, 
or  any  use  of  a  narcotic  drug  or  other  con- 
trolled substance,  as  defined  in  section  102 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
802).  without  a  prescription  by  a  licensed 
medical  practitioner: 

■'(9)  refrain  from  possessing  a  firearm,  de- 
structive device,  or  other  dangerous  weapon: 


"(10)  undergo  available  medical,  psychiat- 
ric, or  psychological  treatment,  including 
treatment  for  drug  or  alcohol  dependency, 
as  specified  by  the  court,  and  remain  in  a 
specified  institution  if  required  for  that  pur- 
pose; 

"(11)  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  during  nights,  weekends,  or  other 
intervals  of  time,  totaling  no  more  than  the 
lesser  of  one  year  or  the  term  of  Imprison- 
ment authorized  for  the  offense  In  section 
3581(b),  during  the  first  year  of  the  term  of 
probation: 

"(12)  reside  at.  or  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram of.  a  community  corrections  facility 
for  all  or  part  of  the  term  of  probation; 

"(13)  work  In  community  service  as  direct- 
ed by  the  court: 

•■(14)  reside  in  a  specified  place  or  area,  or 
refrain  from  residing  in  a  specified  place  or 
area; 

••(15)  remain  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  unless  granted  permission  to  leave  by 
the  court  or  a  probation  officer: 

•■(16)  report  to  a  probation  officer  as  di- 
rected by  the  court  or  the  probation  officer: 

••(17)  permit  a  probation  officer  to  visit 
him  at  his  home  or  elsewhere  as  specified  by 
the  court: 

••(18)  answer  inquiries  by  a  probation  offi- 
cer and  notify  the  probation  officer  prompt- 
ly of  any  change  in  address  or  employment: 

"(19)  notify  the  probation  officer  prompt- 
ly If  arrested  or  questioned  by  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer:  or 

"(20)  satisfy  such  other  conditions  as  the 
court  may  impose. 

"'(c)  Modifications  of  Conditions.— The 
court  may,  after  a  hearing,  modify,  reduce, 
or  enlarge  the  conditions  of  a  sentence  of 
probation  at  any  time  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion or  termination  of  the  term  of  proba- 
tion, pursuant  to  the  provisions  applicable 
to  the  initial  setting  of  the  conditions  of 
probation. 

"(d)  Written  Statement  of  Conditions.— 
The  court  shall  direct  that  the  probation  of- 
ficer provide  the  defendant  with  a  written 
statement  that  sets  forth  all  the  conditions 
to  which  the  sentence  is  subject,  and  that  is 
sufficiently  clear  and  specific  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  defendant's  conduct  and  for 
such  supervision  as  is  required. 
"§  3564.  Running  of  a  term  of  probation 

"(a)  Commencement.— A  term  of  probation 
commences  on  the  day  that  the  sentence  of 
probation  is  Imposed,  unless  otherwise  or- 
dered by  the  court. 

"(b)  Concurrence  With  Other  Sen- 
tences.—Multiple  terms  of  probation, 
whether  imposed  at  the  same  time  or  at  dif- 
ferent times,  run  concurrently  with  each 
other.  A  term  of  probation  runs  concurrent- 
ly with  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  term  of 
probation,  or  supervised  release,  or  parole 
for  another  offense  to  which  the  defendant 
is  subject  or  becomes  subject  during  the 
term  of  probation,  except  that  It  does  not 
run  during  any  period  in  which  the  defend- 
ant is  imprisoned  for  a  period  of  at  least  30 
consecutive  days  in  connection  with  a  con- 
viction for  a  Federal.  State,  or  local  crime. 

"(c)  Early  Termination.— The  court, 
after  considering  the  factors  set  forth  in 
section  3553(a)  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
applicable,  may  terminate  a  term  of  proba- 
tion previously  ordered  and  discharge  the 
defendant  at  any  time  In  the  case  of  a  mis- 
demeanor or  an  infraction  or  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  one  year  of  proba- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  felony,  if  it  is  satisfied 
that  such  action  is  warranted  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  defendant  and  the  interest  of 
justice. 


"(d)  Extension.— The  court  may.  after  a 
hearing,  extend  a  term  of  probation.  If  less 
than  the  maximum  authorized  term  was 
previously  Imposed,  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
expiration  or  termination  of  the  term  of 
probation,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  appli- 
cable to  the  initial  setting  of  the  term  of 
probation. 

"(e)  Subject  to  Revocation.—  A  sentence 
of  probation  remains  conditional  and  sub- 
ject to  revocation  until  its  expiration  or  ter- 
mination. 

"§  3565.  Revocation  of  probation 

"(a)  Continuation  or  Revocation.— If  the 
defendant  violates  a  condition  of  probation 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  or  termi- 
nation of  the  term  of  probation,  the  court 
may,  after  a  hearing  pursuant  to  Rule  32.1 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
and  after  considering  the  factors  set  forth 
in  section  3553(a)  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  applicable— 

••(1)  continue  him  on  probation,  with  or 
without  extending  the  term  of  modifying  or 
enlarging  the  conditions:  or 

••(2)  revoke  the  sentence  of  probation  and 
impose  any  other  sentence  that  was  avail- 
able under  subchapter  A  at  the  time  of  the 
initial  sentencing. 

••(b)  Delayed  Revocation.— The  power  of 
the  court  to  revoke  a  sentence  of  probation 
for  violation  of  a  condition  of  probation, 
and  to  impose  another  sentence,  extends 
beyond  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  proba- 
tion for  any  period  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  adjudication  of  matters  arising  before 
its  expiration  if.  prior  to  its  expiration,  a 
warrant  or  summons  has  been  issued  on  the 
basis  of  an  allegation  of  such  a  violation. 

"§  3.S66.  Implementation  of  a  sentence  of  proba- 
tion 

••The  Implementation  of  a  sentence  of  pro- 
bation is  governed  by  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  229. 

•SUBCHAPTER  C-PINES 
••Sec. 

•3571.  Sentence  of  fine. 
•'3572.  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  fine. 
••3573.  Modification  or  remission  of  fine. 
"3574.  Implementation    of    a    sentence    of 
fine. 

"SUBCHAPTER  C— FINES 
"§  3571.  Sentence  of  Tine 

"(a)  In  General.— a  defendant  who  has 
been  found  guilty  of  an  offense  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine. 

"(b)  Authorized  Fines.— Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  chapter,  the  author- 
ized fines  are— 

"(1)  if  the  defendant  is  an  individual— 

"(A)  for  a  felony,  or  for  a  misdemeanor  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  human  life,  not  more 
than  $250,000; 

"(B)  for  any  other  misdemeanor,  not  more 
than  $25,000:  and 

"(C)  for  an  infraction,  not  more  than 
$1,000:  and 

■■(2)  if  the  defendant  is  an  organization- 

"(A)  for  a  felony,  or  for  a  misdemeanor  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  human  life,  not  more 
than  $500,000: 

■■(B)  for  any  other  misdemeanor,  not  more 
than  $100,000;  and 

"(C)  for  an  infraction,  not  more  than 
$10,000. 

"§  3572.  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  fine 

"■(a)  Factors  To  Be  Considered  in  Impos- 
ing Fine.— The  court,  in  determining  wheth- 
er to  Impose  a  fine.  and.  if  a  fine  is  to  be  im- 
posed,  in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
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fine,  the  time  for  payment,  and  the  method 
of  payment,  shall  consider— 

(1)  the  factors  set  forth  in  section 
3553(a).  to  the  extent  they  are  applicable, 
including,  with  regard  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  defendant  under  section  3S53(a).  the 
ability  of  the  defendant  to  pay  the  fine  in 
view  of  the  defendant's  income,  earning  ca- 
pacity, and  financial  resources  and.  if  the 
defendant  is  an  organization,  the  size  of  the 
organization: 

•■(2)  the  nature  of  the  burden  that  pay- 
ment of  the  fine  will  impose  on  the  defend- 
ant, and  on  any  person  who  is  financially 
dependent  upon  the  defendant,  relative  to 
the  burden  which  alternative  punishmenu 
would  impose: 

■■(3)  any  restitution  or  reparation  made  by 
the  defendant  to  the  victim  of  the  offense, 
and  any  obligation  impcsed  upon  the  de- 
fendant to  make  such  restitution  or  repara- 
tion to  the  victim  of  the  offense: 

■■(4)  if  the  defendant  is  an  organization, 
any  measure  taken  by  the  organization  to 
discipline  its  employees  or  agents  responsi- 
ble for  the  offense  or  to  insure  against  a  re 
currence  of  such  an  offense:  and 

■■(5)  any  other  pertinent  equitable  consid- 
eration. 

(bi  Limit  on  Aggregate  or  Multiple 
Fines. -Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro 
vided.  the  aggregate  of  fines  that  a  court 
may  impose  on  a  defendant  at  the  same 
time  for  different  offenses  that  arise  from  a 
common  scheme  or  plan,  and  that  do  not 
cause  separable  or  distinguishable  kinds  of 
harm  or  damage,  is  twice  the  amount  impo- 
sable  for  the  most  serious  offense. 

•■(c)  Effect  of  Finality  of  Judgment.- 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  sentence  to 
pay  a  fine  can  sut)sequently  Ije— 

(1)  modified  or  remitted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3573: 

••(2)  corrected  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  35  and  section  3742:  or 

■•(3)  appealed  and  modified.  If  outside  the 
guideline  range,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3742: 

a  judgment  of  conviction  that  Includes  such 
a  sentence  constitutes  a  final  judgment  for 
all  other  purposes. 

•<d)  Time  and  Method  of  Payment— Pay- 
ment of  a  fine  is  due  immediately  unless  the 
court,  at  the  time  of  sentencing— 
'■(1)  requires  payment  by  a  date  certain;  or 
"(2)  establishes  an  Installment  schedule. 
the  specific  terms  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  court. 

••(e)  Alternative  Sentence  Precluded  — 
At  the  time  a  defendant  is  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine,  the  court  may  not  impose  an  alterna- 
tive sentence  to  be  served  in  the  event  that 
the  fine  is  not  paid. 

"(f)  Individual  Responsibility  for  Pay- 
ment.—If  a  fine  is  imposed  on  an  organiza- 
tion, it  Is  the  duty  of  each  individual  au- 
thorized to  make  disbursement  of  the  assets 
of  the  organization  to  pay  the  fine  from 
assets  of  the  organization.  If  a  fine  Is  im- 
posed on  an  agent  or  shareholder  of  an  or- 
ganization, the  fine  shall  not  be  paid,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  out  of  the  assets  of  the  or- 
ganization, unless  the  court  finds  that  such 
payment  Is  expressly  permissible  under  ap- 
plicable State  law. 

••(g)  Responsibility  to  Provide  Current 
Address— At  the  time  of  imposition  of  the 
fine,  the  court  shall  order  the  person  fined 
to  provide  the  Attorney  General  with  a  cur- 
rent mailing  address  for  the  entire  period 
that  any  part  of  the  fine  remains  unpaid. 
Failure  to  provide  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  current  address  or  a  change  in  ad- 


dress shall  be  punishable  as  a  contempt  of 
court. 

••(h)  Stay  of  Fine  Pending  Appeals.— 
Unless  exceptional  circumstances  exist.  If  a 
sentence  to  pay  a  fine  is  stayed  pending 
appeal,  the  court  granting  the  stay  shall  in 
elude  in  such  stay- 
ed) a  requirement  that  the  defendant, 
pending  appeal,  to  deposit  the  entire  fine 
amount,  or  the  amount  due  under  an  in- 
stallment schedule,  during  the  pendency  of 
an  appeal,  in  an  escrow  account  In  the  regis- 
try of  the  district  court,  or  to  give  bond  for 
the  payment  thereof:  or 

■•(2)  an  order  restraining  the  defendant 
from  transferring  or  dissipating  assets 
found  to  be  sufficient,  if  sold,  to  meet  the 
defendants  fine  obligation. 

■•(i)  Delinquent  Fine.— A  fine  is  delin- 
quent if  any  portion  of  such  fine  is  not  paid 
within  thirty  days  of  when  it  is  due.  includ 
ing  any  fines  to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  in- 
stallment schedule. 

(j)  Default.-A  fine  is  In  default  If  any 
portion  of  such  fine  is  more  than  ninety 
days  delinquent.  When  a  criminal  fine  Is  in 
default,  the  entire  amount  is  due  within  30 
days  of  notification  of  the  default,  notwith- 
standing any  installment  schedule. 
"S.  3573.  Modification  or  remiRHion  of  fine 

•■(a)  Petition  for  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion—A  defendant  who  has  been  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine,  and  who- 
'd) can  show  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  and 
concerning  whom  the  circumstances  no 
longer  exist  that  warranted  the  imposition 
of  the  fine  in  the  amount  Imposed  or  pay- 
ment by  the  Installment  schedule,  may  at 
any  time  petition  the  court  for— 

(A)  an  extension  of  the  installment 
schedule,  not  to  exceed  two  years  except  in 
case  of  incarceration  or  special  circum- 
stances: or 

•(B)  a  remission  of  all  or  part  of  the 
unpaid  portion  including  interest  and  penal- 
ties: or 

••(2)  has  voluntarily  made  restitution  or 
reparation  to  the  victim  of  the  offen.se,  may 
at  any  time  petition  the  court  for  a  remis- 
sion of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  fine  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such 
restitution  or  reparation. 
Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  filed  in  the  court  in  which  sen 
tence  was  orginally  Imposed,  unless  that 
court  transfers  jurisdiction  to  another 
court.  The  petitioner  shall  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  the  petition  has  l>een  filed 
within  ten  working  days  after  filing.  For  the 
purposes  of  clause  (1).  unless  exceptional 
circumstances  exist,  a  person  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  only 
after  payment  of  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  fine. 

••(b)  Order  of  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion.—If.  after  the  filing  of  a  petition  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a),  the  court  finds 
that  the  circumstances  warrant  relief,  the 
court  may  enter  an  appropriate  order,  in 
which  case  It  shall  provide  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  copy  of  such  order. 
"8  3574.  Implementation  of  a  sentence  of  fine 

The  implementation  of  a  sentence  to  pay 
a  fine  is  governed  by  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  229. 

SUBCHAPTER  D-IMPRISONMENT 
■Sec. 
3581.  Sentence  of  imprisonment. 
•3582.  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment. 
3583.  Inclusion  of  a  term  of  supervised  re- 
lease after  imprisonment. 


3584.  Multiple  sentences  of  imprisonment. 

3585.  Calculation  of  a  term  of  Imprison- 

ment. 
•3586.  Implementation  of  a  sentence  of  Im- 
prisonment. 

•SUBCHAPTER  D-IMPRISONMENT 

"9  3581.  Sentence  of  imprisonment 

(a)  In  General— a  defendant  who  has 
been  found  guilty  of  an  offense  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  imprisonment. 

(b)  Authorized  Terms.— The  authorized 
terms  of  imprisonment  are— 

••(I)  for  a  Class  A  felony,  the  duration  of 
the  defendants  life  or  any  period  of  time: 

(2)  for  a  Class  B  felony,  not  more  than 
twenty-five  years: 

•  (3)  for  a  Class  C  felony,  not  more  than 
twelve  years: 

(4)  for  a  Class  D  felony,  not  more  than 
six  years: 

••(5)  for  a  Class  E  felony,  not  more  than 
three  years: 

■•(6)  for  a  Class  A  misdemeanor,  not  more 
than  one  year: 

■•(7)  for  a  Class  B  misdemeanor,  not  more 
than  six  months: 

■  (8)  for  a  Class  C  misdemeanor,  not  more 
than  thirty  days:  and 

(9)  for  an  infraction,  not  more  than  five 
days. 

"8  3582.   Imposition   of  a   sentence   of  imprison- 
ment 

(a)  Factors  To  Be  Considered  in  Impos- 
ing A  Term  of  iMPRisoNMENT.-The  court,  in 
determining  whether  to  Impose  a  term  of 
imprisonment,  and.  if  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment is  to  be  imposed,  in  determining  the 
length  of  the  term,  shall  consider  the  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  section  3553(a)  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  applicable,  recognizing 
that  Imprisonment  is  not  an  appropriate 
means  of  promoting  correction  and  rehabili- 
tation. In  determining  whether  to  make  a 
recommendation  concerning  the  type  of 
prison  facility  appropriate  for  the  defend- 
ant, the  court  shall  consider  any  pertinent 
policy  statements  issued  by  the  Sentencing 
Commission  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a)(2). 
••(b)  Effect  of  Finality  of  Judgment.— 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  sentence  to 
imprisonment  can  subsequently  he- 
'd) modified  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (c): 

••(2)  corrected  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  35  and  section  3742:  or 

••(3)  appealed  and  modified.  If  outside  the 
guideline  range,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3742: 

a  judgment  of  conviction  that  includes  such 
a  sentence  constitutes  a  final  judgment  for 
all  other  purposes. 

••(c)  Modification  of  an  Imposed  Term  of 
Imprisonment.— The  court  may  not  modify 
a  term  of  imprisonment  once  It  has  lieen  im- 
posed except  that— 
••(1)  in  any  case— 

'•(A)  the  court,  upon  motion  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  may  reduce 
the  term  of  Imprisonment,  after  considering 
the  factors  set  forth  in  section  3553(a)  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  applicable,  if  it 
finds  that  extraordinary  and  compelling 
reasons  warrant  such  a  reduction  and  that 
such  a  reduction  is  consistent  with  applica- 
ble policy  statements  Issued  by  the  Sentenc- 
ing Commission:  and 

"(B)  the  court  may  modify  an  imposed 
term  of  imprisonment  to  the  extent  other- 
wise expressly  permitted  by  statute  or  by 
Rule  35  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure;  and 
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"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  defendant  who  has  appropriate.  If  an  alien  defendant  is  subject  service  of  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  any 

been  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  to  deportation,  the  court  may  provide,  as  a  time  he  has  spent  in  official  detention  prior 

based  on  a  sentencing  range  that  has  subse-  condition  of  supervised  release,  that  he  be  to  the  date  the  sentence  commences— 

quently    l)een   lowered    by    the   Sentencing  deported   and    remain   outside   the    United  '(1)  as  a  result  of  the  offense  for  which 

Commission  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(n).  States,  and  may  order  that  he  be  delivered  the  sentence  was  imposed;  or 

upon  motion  of  the  defendant  or  the  Direc-  to  a  duly  authorized  immigration  official  for  ••(2)  as  a  result  of  any  other  charge  for 

tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  or  on  its  own  such  deportation.  which  the  defendant  was  arrested  after  the 

motion,  the  court  may  reduce  the  term  of  "(e)    Modification    of    Term    or    Condi-  commission  of  the  offense   for  which  the 

imprisonment,  after  considering  the  factors  tions.— The   court   may,    after   considering  sentence  was  imposed: 

set  forth  in  section  3553(a)  to  the  extent  the  factors  set  forth  in  section  3553(a)(1),  ,v,.,  ^as  not  hppn  rrpriit^ri  aMin<:f  annthpr 

that  they  are  applicable,  if  such  a  reduction  (a)(2)(B).     (a)(2)(D),     (a)(4),     (a)(5).     and  senten^                    credited  against  another 

is  consistent  with   applicable   policy  state-  (a)(6)— 

ments   issued   by   the   Sentencing   Commis-  '(l)   terminate  a  term  of  supervised   re-  "§3586.  Implementation  of  a  sentence  of  impris- 

sion.  lease  previously  ordered  and  discharge  the  onment 

•■(d)  Inclusion  of  an  Order  To  Limit  person  released  at  any  time  after  the  expi-  "The  implementation  of  a  sentence  of  im- 
Criminal  Association  or  Organized  Crime  ration  of  one  year  of  supervised  release,  if  it  prisonment  is  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
AND  Drug  Offenders.— The  court,  in  Impos-  is  satisfied  that  such  action  is  warranted  by  subchapter  C  of  chapter  229  and.  if  the  sen- 
ing  a  sentence  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  the  conduct  of  the  person  released  and  the  tence  includes  a  term  of  supervised  release, 
upon  a  defendant  convicted  of  a  felony  set  interest  of  justice:  by  the  provisions  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
forth    in   chapter   95   (racketeering)   or   96  '•( 2)  after  a  hearing,  extend  a  term  of  su-  ter  229. 

(racketeer  influenced  and  corrupt  organiza-  pervised  release  if  less  than  the  maximum  "CHAPTER  229— POSTSENTEN'CE 

tions)  of  this  title  or  in  the  Comprehensive  authorized   term   was   previously   imposed.  ADMINISTRATION 

Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  and  may  modify,  reduce,  or  enlarge  the  con-  . 

1970  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.).  or  at  any  time  ditions  of  supervised  release,  at  any  time  'Subchapter 

thereafter  upon  motion  by  the  Director  of  prior  to  the  expiration  or  termination  of  the    "jA.  Probation 3601 

the  Bureau  of  Prisons  or  a  United  States  at-  term  of  supervised  release,  pursuant  to  the     "^-  •^'"e* 3611 

tomey,  may  include  as  a  part  of  the  sen-  provisions  applicable  to  the  initial  setting  of     "C-  Imprisonment 3621 

tence  an  order  that  requires  that  the  de-  the  term  and  conditions  of  post-release  su-  ••SUBCHAPTER  A— PROBATION 

fendant  not  associate  or  communicate  with  pervision;  or  ■•Sec 

a  specified  person,  other  than  his  attorney,  ^^(3)  treat  a  violation  of  a  condition  of  a  "sgoi  Supervision  of  probation 

upon  a  showing  of  probable  cause  to  believe  term  of  supervised  release  as  contempt  of  ..3602:  Appointment  of  probation  officers. 

that    association    or    communication    with  court  pursuant  to  section  401(3)  of  this  title,  ••ofini  nntmc  nf  nrnhotinn  nff 

such  person  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  •(f)  Written  Statement  of  Conditions-  .  ^^,  Jf""^^  01  prooaiion  oiiicers. 

the  defendant  to  control,  manage,  direct,  fl-  The  court  shall  direct  that  the  probation  of-  .,,^"r  iransporiaiion  01  a  prooaiioner. 

nance,  or  otherwise  participate  in  an  illegal  fleer  provide  the  defendant  with  a  written  ^^^^  Transfer  of  jurisdiction  over  a  proba- 

enterprise.  statement  that  sets  forth  all  the  conditions  ._„„.    .        .      "f^'.          ,           ^  .- 

"8  3583.  Inclusion  of  a  term  of  supervised  release  to  which  the  term  of  supervised  release  is  }^^^„  ^^f,Tt]^C:^^^\ir^^^l^^o^Lr., 

after  imprisonment  subject,  and  that  Is  sufficiently  clear  and  ^607.  Special  probation  and  expungement 

■•(01  T» >™™.,      xh»  .„„rt    ir,  i^r,„.i„„  speclflc  to  serve  as  a  gulde  for  thc  dcfcttd-  procedures  for  drug  possessor. 
(a)  IN  General.— The  court,  in  imposing  ..          j     .       j  »            1.  .■c-n-ar'-a n'orr-c^i^  a     Tjo/-.r> at-iz-w^t 
a  sentence  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  a  *"^  «.  '=°"'^"'^t  ^'^  f"""  ^^^^h  supervision  as  is  SUBCHAPTER  A-PROBATION 
felony  or  a  misdemeanor,  may  include  as  a  '"^l""'^''-  "§3601.  Supervision  of  probation 
part  of  the  sentence  a  requirement  that  the  "§  3584.  Multiple  sentences  of  imprisonment  -a  person  who  has  been  sentenced  to  pro- 
defendant  be  placed  on  a  term  of  supervised  •(a)  Imposition  of  Concurrent  or  Con-  bation  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
release  after  imprisonment.  secutive  Terms.— If  multiple  terms  of  im-  chapter  B  of  chapter  227.  or  placed  on  pro- 

•'(b)  Authorized  Terms  of  Supervised  Re-  prisonment  are  imposed  on  a  defendant  at  bation  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 

lease.— The  authorized  terms  of  supervised  the  same  time,  or  if  a  term  of  imprisonment  403.  or  placed  on  supervised  release  pursu- 

release  are-  is  imposed  on  a  defendant  who  is  already  ant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3583.  shall. 

••(1)  for  a  Class  A  or  Class  B  felony,  not  subject  to  an  undischarged  term  of  impris-  during  the  term  Imposed,  be  supervised  by  a 

more  than  three  years;  onment.  the  terms  may  run  concurrently  or  probation  officer  to  the  degree  warranted 

"(2)  for  a  Class  C  or  Class  D  felony,  not  consecutively,  except  that  the  terms  may  by  the  conditions  specified  by  the  sentenc- 

more  than  two  years;  and  not  run  consecutively  for  an  attempt  and  ing  court. 

"(3)  for  a  Class  E  felony,  or  for  a  misde-  for  another  offense  that  was  the  sole  objec-     ..g  icn-j   i„^i-.— ...  „f k„.i rr.— _ 

meanor,  not  more  than  one  year.  tive  of  the  attempt.  Multiple  terms  of  im-  ^.j**"^'  APPO'ntment  of  probaiion  officers 

"(c)  Factors  To  Be  Considered  in  Includ-  prisonment  imposed  at  the  same  time  run  '^^  Appointment.— A  district  court  of  the 

ING  a  Term   of  Supervised  RELEASE.-The  concurrently  unless  the  court  orders  or  the  United  States  shall  appoint  qualified  per- 

court.  In  determining  whether  to  include  a  statute  mandates  that  the  terms  are  to  run  sons  to  serve,  with  or  without  compensation, 

term  of  supervised  release,  and.  if  a  term  of  consecutively.  Multiple  terms  of  imprison-  *s  probation  officers  within  the  jurisdiction 

supervised  release  Is  to  be  included,  in  deter-  ment  imposed  at  different  times  run  con-  *"d  under  the  direction  of  the  court  making 

mining  the  length  of  the  term  and  the  con-  secutively  unless  the  court  orders  that  the  the  appointment.  The  court  may.  for  cause, 

ditions  of  supervised  release,  shall  consider  terms  are  to  run  concurrently.  remove    a    probation    officer   appointed    to 

the  factors  set  forth  in  section  3553(a)(1).  "(b)  Factors  To  Be  Considered  in  Impos-  serve  with  compensation,  and  may,   in  Its 

(a)(2)(B),  (a)(2)(D).  (aM4),  (a)(5).  and  (a)(6).  ing  Concurrent  or  Consecutive  Terms.—  discretion,   remove  a  probation  officer  ap- 

(d)  Conditions  of  Supervised  Release.—  The    court,    in    determining    whether    the  pointed  to  serve  without  compensation. 

The  court  shall  order,  as  an  explicit  condi-  terms  imposed  are  to  be  ordered  to  run  con-  "<b)  Record  of  Appointment.— The  order 

tion  of  supervised  release,  that  the  defend-  currently  or  consecutively,  shall  consider,  as  of   appointment   shall    be   entered   on    the 

ant  not  commit  another  Federal.  State,  or  to  each  offense  for  which  a  term  of  impris-  records  of  the  court,  a  copy  of  the  order 

local  crime  during  the  term  of  supervision,  onment   is  being   imposed,   the   factors  set  shall  be  delivered  to  the  officer  appointed. 

The  court  may  order,  as  a  further  condition  forth  in  section  3553(a).  and  a  copy  shall  be  sent  to  the  Director  of 

of  supervised   release,   to   the   extent   that  "<c)  Treatment  of  Multiple  Sentence  as  the    Administrative    Office   of    the    United 

such  condition—  an  Aggregate.— Multiple  terms  of  imprison-  States  Courts. 

"(1)  is  reasonably  related  to  the  factors  ment  ordered  to  run  consecutively  or  con-  "(c)    Chief    Probation    Officer.— If    the 

set   forth  in  section  3553  (a)(1).  (a)(2)(B),  currently  shall  be  treated  for  administrative  court  appoints  more  than  one  probation  of- 

and  (a)(2)(D);  purposes  as  a  single,  aggregate  term  of  im-  ficer.  one  may  be  designated  by  the  court  as 

"(2)  involves  no  greater  deprivation  of  lib-  prisonment.  chief  probation  officer  and  shall  direct  the 

erty  than  is  reasonably  necessary  for  the  "8  3585.  Calculation  of  a  term  of  imprisonment  *'ork  of  all  probation  officers  serving  In  the 

purposes  set  forth  in  section  3553  (a)(2)(B)  -(a)  Commencement  of  Sentence.-A  sen-  •'"'^'<^'^'  ^'strict, 

and  (a)(2)(D);  and  ^gnce  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  commences  "§  3603.  Duties  of  probation  officers 

"■(3)    IS    consistent    with    any    pertinent  on  the  date  the  defendant  is  received  in  cus-  •A  probation  officer  shall- 

policy  statements  issued  by  the  Sentencing  tody  awaiting  transportation  to,  or  arrives  ••(a)  instruct  a  probationer  or  a  person  on 

Commission  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a);  voluntarily  to  commence  service  of  sentence  supervised  release,  who  is  under  his  supervi- 

any  condition  set  forth  as  a  discretionary  at.  the  official  detention  facility  at  which  sion.  as  to  the  conditions  specified  by  the 

condition  of  probation  in  section  3563  (bid)  the  sentence  is  to  be  served.  sentencing  court,  and  provide  him  with  a 

through  (bXlO)  and  (b)(12)  through  (b)(19).  "(b)   Credit  for   Prior   Custody.— A  de-  written  statement  clearly  setting  forth  all 

and  any  other  condition  It  considers  to  be  fendant  shall   be   given  credit   toward   the  such  conditions; 
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•(b)  keep  informed,  to  the  degree  required 
by  the  conditions  specified  by  the  sentenc- 
ing court,  as  to  the  conduct  and  condition  of 
a  probationer  or  a  person  on  super\ised  re- 
lease, who  is  under  his  supervision,  and 
report  his  conduct  and  condition  to  the  sen- 
tencing court: 

••(c)  use  all  suitable  methods,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  conditions  specified  by  the 
court,  to  aid  a  probationer  or  a  person  on 
supervised  release  who  is  under  his  supervi- 
sion, and  to  bring  about  improvements  in 
his  conduct  and  condition; 

•(d)  be  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
any  probationer  or  a  person  on  supervised 
release  who  is  known  to  be  within  the  judi- 
cial district; 

••(e)  keep  a  record  of  his  work,  and  make 
such  reports  to  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  as 
the  Director  may  require; 

(f)  upon  request  of  the  Attorney  General 
or  his  designee,  supervise  and  furnish  infor- 
mation about  a  person  within  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  General  while  on  work  release, 
furlough,  or  other  authorized  release  from 
his  regular  place  of  confinement,  or  while  in 
prerelease  custody  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3624(c); 

■•(g)  keep  informed  concerning  the  con- 
duct, condition,  and  compliance  with  any 
condition  of  probation,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  or  restitution  of  each  proba- 
tioner under  his  supervision  and  report 
thereon  to  the  court  placing  such  person  on 
probation  and  report  to  the  court  any  fail- 
ure of  a  probationer  under  his  supervision 
to  pay  a  fine  in  default  within  thirty  days 
after  notification  that  it  is  in  default  so  that 
the  court  may  determine  whether  probation 
should  be  revoked;  and 

•(h)   perform    any   other   duty   that   the 
court  may  designate. 
••S  3601.  Tran.spnrtation  of  a  probationer 

•A  court,  after  imposing  a  sentence  of  pro- 
bation, may  direct  a  United  States  marshal 
to  furnish  the  probationer  with— 

••(a)  transportation  to  the  place  to  which 
he  is  required  to  proceed  as  a  condition  of 
his  probation;  and 

•■(b)  money,  not  to  exceed  such  amount  as 
the  Attorney  General  may  prescribe,  for 
sul)sistence  expenses  while  traveling  to  his 
destination. 

"S  360.5.  Transfer  of  jurisdiction  over  a  probation- 
er 

••A  court,  after  imposing  a  sentence,  may 
transfer  jurisdiction  over  a  probationer  or 
person  on  supervised  release  to  the  district 
court  for  any  other  district  to  which  the 
person  is  required  to  proceed  as  a  condition 
of  his  probation  or  release,  or  is  permitted 
to  proceed,  with  the  concurrence  of  such 
court.  A  later  transfer  of  jurisdiction  may 
be  made  in  the  same  manner.  A  court  to 
which  jurisdiction  is  transferred  under  this 
section  is  authorized  to  exercise  all  powers 
over  the  probationer  or  releasee  that  are 
permitted  by  this  sulKhapter  or  subchapter 
B  or  D  of  chapter  227. 
"§  3606.  Arrest  and  return  of  a  probationer 

■If  there  is  probable  cause  to  lielieve  that 
a  probationer  or  a  person  on  supervised  re- 
lease has  violated  a  condition  of  his  proba- 
tion or  release,  he  may  l>e  arrested,  and. 
upon  arrest,  shall  be  taken  without  unneces- 
sary delay  before  the  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  him.  A  probation  officer  may 
make  such  an  arrest  wherever  the  proba- 
tioner or  releasee  is  found,  and  may  make 
the  arrest  without  a  warrant.  The  court 
having  supervision  of  the  probationer  or  re- 
leasee, or,   if  there   is  no  such  court,   the 


court  last  having  supervision  of  the  proba- 
tioner or  releasee,  may  issue  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  a  probationer  or  releasee  for 
violation  of  a  condition  of  release,  and  a 
probation  officer  or  United  States  marshal 
may  execute  the  warrant  in  the  district  in 
which  the  warrant  was  issued  or  in  any  dis- 
trict in  which  the  probationer  or  releasee  is 
found. 

"S  3607.  Special  probation  and  expunftement  pro- 
cedures for  druK  possessors 
•■(a)  Pre-Judcment  Probation.— If  a 
person  found  guilty  of  an  offense  described 
in  section  404  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  844)- 

"(1)  has  not.  prior  to  the  commission  of 
such  offense,  been  convicted  of  violating  a 
Federal  or  State  law  relating  to  controlled 
sut>stances;  and 

••(2)  has  not  previously  been  the  subject  of 
a  disposition  under  this  sul)section; 
the  court  may.  with  the  consent  of  such 
person,  place  him  on  probation  for  a  term  of 
not  more  than  one  year  without  entering  a 
judgment  of  conviction.  At  any  time  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  probation,  if 
the  person  has  not  violated  a  condition  of 
his  probation,  the  court  may.  without  enter- 
ing a  judgment  of  conviction,  dismiss  the 
proceedings  against  the  person  and  dis- 
charge him  from  probation.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  probation,  if  the  person 
has  not  violated  a  condition  of  his  proba- 
tion, the  court  shall,  without  entering  a 
judgment  of  conviction,  dismiss  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  person  and  discharge  him 
from  probation.  If  the  person  violates  a  con- 
dition of  his  probation,  the  court  shall  pro- 
ceed in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3565. 

••(b)  Record  or  Disposition.— A  nonpublic 
record  of  a  disposition  under  subsection  (a). 
or  a  conviction  that  is  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
pungement order  under  subsection  (c).  shall 
be  retained  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  use  by  the  courts 
in  determining  in  any  subsequent  proceed- 
ing whether  a  person  qualifies  for  the  dispo- 
sition provided  in  subsection  (a)  or  the  ex- 
pungement provided  in  subsection  (c).  A  dis- 
position under  subsection  (a),  or  a  convic- 
tion that  is  the  subject  of  an  expungement 
order  under  subsection  (c).  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  conviction  for  the  purpose  of  a  dis- 
qualification or  a  disability  imposed  by  law 
upon  conviction  of  a  crime,  or  for  any  other 
purpose. 

••(c)  Expungement  of  Record  of  Disposi- 
tion.—If  the  case  against  a  person  found 
guilty  of  an  offense  under  section  404  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  844)  is 
the  subject  of  a  disposition  under  suljsection 
(a),  and  the  person  was  less  than  twenty-one 
years  old  at  the  time  of  the  offense,  the 
court  shall  enter  an  expungement  order 
upon  the  application  of  such  person.  The 
expungement  order  shall  direct  that  there 
be  expunged  from  all  official  records,  except 
the  nonpublic  records  referred  to  in  sul)sec- 
tion  (b).  all  references  to  his  arrest  for  the 
offense,  the  institution  of  criminal  proceed- 
ings against  him.  and  the  results  thereof. 
The  effect  of  the  order  shall  be  to  restore 
such  person,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
law,  to  the  status  he  occupied  before  such 
arrest  or  institution  of  criminal  proceedings. 
A  person  concerning  whom  such  an  order 
has  been  entered  shall  not  be  held  thereaf- 
ter under  any  provision  of  law  to  be  guilty 
of  perjury,  false  swearing,  or  making  a  false 
statement  by  reason  of  his  failure  to  recite 
or  acknowledge  such  arrests  or  institution 
of  criminal  proceedings,  or  the  results  there- 


of, in  response  to  an  inquiry  made  of  him 
for  any  purpose. 

•  SUBCHAPTER  B-PINES 

Sec. 

3611.  Payment  of  a  fine. 

■3612.  Collection  of  an  unpaid  fine. 

■  3613.  Civil  remedies  for  satisfaction  of  an 

unpaid  fine. 
•3614.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a 

fine. 
•3615.  Criminal  default. 

SUBCHAPTER  B-FINES 
"9  3611.  HaymenI  of  a  fine 

•A  person  who  has  been  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter C  of  chapter  227  shall  pay  the  fine 
immediately,  or  by  the  time  and  method 
specified  by  the  sentencing  court,  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court.  The  clerk  shall  forward 
the  payment  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 

••§  .3612.  Collection  of  an  unpaid  fine 

■•(a)  Disposition  of  Payment.— The  clerk 
shall  forward  each  fine  payment  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  shall  notify  the 
Attorney  General  of  its  receipt  within  ten 
working  days. 

■•(b)  Certification  of  Imposition— If  a 
fine  exceeding  $100  is  imposed,  modified,  or 
remitted,  the  sentencing  court  shall  incor- 
porate in  the  order  imposing,  remitting,  or 
modifying  such  fine,  and  promptly  certify  to 
the  Attorney  General— 

(1)  the  name  of  the  person  fined: 

•■(2)  his  current  address: 

••(3)  the  docket  number  of  the  case: 

•  (4)  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed; 

••(5)  any  installment  schedule; 

••(6)  the  nature  of  any  modification  or  re- 
mission of  the  fine  or  installment  schedule: 
and 

(7)  the  amount  of  the  fine  that  is  due 
and  unpaid. 

••(c)  Responsibility  for  CoLLEcrrioN.— The 
Attorney  General  shall  be  responsible  for 
collection  of  an  unpaid  fine  concerning 
which  a  certification  has  been  issued  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a).  An  order  of  restitu- 
tion, pursuant  to  section  3556.  does  not 
create  any  right  of  action  against  the 
United  States  by  the  person  to  whom  resti- 
tution is  ordered  to  be  paid. 
•'§3613.    Civil    remedies    for    satisfaction    of   an 

unpaid  Tine 

•(d)  Notification  of  DEUNeuENCY.- 
Within  10  working  days  after  a  fine  is  deter- 
mined to  be  delinquent  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3572(i).  the  Attorney  General  shall 
notify  the  person  whose  fine  is  delinguent. 
by  certified  mail,  to  inform  him  that  the 
fine  is  delinquent. 

••(e)  Notification  of  Default.— Within  10 
working  days  after  a  fine  is  determined  to 
be  in  default  as  provided  in  section  3572(j). 
the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  the 
person  defaulting,  by  certified  mail,  to 
inform  him  that  the  fine  is  in  default  and 
the  entire  unpaid  balance,  including  interest 
and  penalties,  is  due  within  30  days. 

••(f)  Interest,  Monetary  Penalties  for 
Delinquency,  and  Default.— Upon  a  deter- 
mination of  willful  nonpayment,  the  court 
may  impose  the  following  interest  and  mon- 
etary penalties; 

•'(1)  Interest.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  law,  interest  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  centum  per  month,  or  12  per 
centum  per  year,  shall  be  charged,  tiegin- 
ning  the  31st  day  after  sentencing  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month  during  which  any 
fine  balance  remains  unpaid,  including  sums 


to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  installment  sched- 
ule. 

••(2)  Monetary  penalties  for  delinquent 
FINES.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  a  penalty  sum  equal  to  10  per 
centum  shall  be  charged  for  any  portion  of 
a  criminal  fine  which  has  become  delin- 
quent. The  Attorney  General  may  waive  all 
or  part  of  the  penalty  for  good  cause. 

"(a)  Lien.— A  fine  imposed  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  C  of  chapter 
227  is  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
upon  all  property  belonging  to  the  person 
fined.  The  lien  arises  at  the  time  of  the 
entry  of  the  judgment  and  continues  until 
the  liability  is  satisfied,  remitted,  or  set 
aside,  or  until  it  becomes  unenforceable  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b).  On 
application  of  the  person  fined,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall— 

••(1)  issue  a  certificate  of  release,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  6325  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  of  any  lien  imposed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  upon  his  acceptance  of  a  bond 
described  in  section  6325(a)(2)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code:  or 

•'(2)  issue  a  certificate  of  discharge,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  6325  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  of  any  part  of  the  person's  prop- 
erty subject  to  a  lien  imposed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  upon  his  determination  that 
the  fair  market  value  of  that  part  of  such 
property  remaining  subject  to  and  available 
to  satisfy  the  lien  is  at  least  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  fine. 

•■(b)  Expiration  of  Lien.— A  lien  becomes 
unenforceable  and  liability  to  pay  a  fine  ex- 
pires— 

■•(1)  twenty  years  after  the  entry  of  the 
judgment:  or 

■•(2)  upon  the  death  of  the  individual 
fined. 

The  period  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  may 
be  extended,  prior  to  its  expiration,  by  a 
written  agreement  between  the  person  fined 
and  the  Attorney  General.  The  running  of 
the  period  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  is  sus- 
pended during  any  interval  for  which  the 
running  of  the  period  of  limitations  for  col- 
lection of  a  tax  would  be  suspended  pursu- 
ant to  .section  6503(b).  6503(c).  6503(f), 
6503(i),  or  7508(a)(l)(I)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6503(b), 
6503(c),  6503(f),  6503(i),  or  7508( a )(1 )(!)),  or 
section  513  of  the  Act  of  October  17.  1940. 
54  Stat.  1190. 

'•(c)  Application  of  Other  Lien  Provi- 
sions.—The  provisions  of  sections  6323. 
6331.  6332,  6334  through  6336,  6337(a),  6338 
through  6343,  6901,  7402,  7403,  7424 
through  7426,  7505(a).  7506.  7701.  and  7805 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26 
use.  6323.  6331.  6332.  6334  through  6336. 
6337(a).  6338  through  6343.  6901.  7402.  7403. 
7424  through  7426.  7505(a),  7506,  7701,  and 
7805)  and  of  section  513  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 17,  1940.  54  Stat.  1190.  apply  to  a  fine 
and  to  the  lien  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  as 
if  the  liability  of  the  person  fined  were  for 
an  internal  revenue  tax  assessment,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  application  of  such 
statutes  is  modified  by  regulations  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  accord  with  differ- 
ences in  the  nature  of  the  liabilities.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  sub.section.  references  in 
the  preceding  sections  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  the  Secretary'  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  the  Attorney  General.' 
and  references  in  those  sections  to  'tax' 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  'fine.' 

"(d)  Effect  of  Notice  of  Lien.— A  notice 
of  the  lien  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  considered  a  notice  of  lien  for  taxes  pay- 
able to  the  United  States  for  the  purposes 


of  any  State  or  local  law  providng  for  the 
filing  of  a  notice  of  a  tax  lien.  The  registra- 
tion, recording,  docketing,  or  indexing,  in 
accordance  with  28  U.S.C.  1962,  of  the  judg- 
ment under  which  a  fine  is  imposed  shall  be 
considered  for  all  purposes  as  the  filing  pre- 
scribed by  section  6323(f)(1)(A)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C. 
6323(f)(1)(A))  and  by  subsection  (c). 

"(e)  Alternative  Enforcement.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
a  judgment  imposing  a  fine  may  be  enforced 
by  execution  against  the  property  of  the 
person  fined  in  like  manner  as  judgments  in 
civil  cases,  but  in  no  event  shall  liability  for 
payment  of  a  fine  extend  beyond  the  period 
specified  in  subsection  (b). 

"(f)  Discharge  of  Debts  Inapplicable.— 
No  discharge  of  debts  pursuant  to  a  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding  shall  render  a  lien  under 
this  section  unenforceable  or  discharge  li- 
ability to  pay  a  fine. 

"§3614.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a  fine 

"(a)  Resentencing.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b),  if  a  defendant  know- 
ingly fails  to  pay  a  delinquent  fine  the  court 
may  resentence  the  defendant  to  any  sen- 
tence which  might  originally  have  been  im- 
posed. 

•■(b)  Imprisonment.— The  defendant  may 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
under  subsection  (a)  only  if  the  court  deter- 
mines that— 

••(1)  the  defendant  willfully  refused  to  pay 
the  delinquent  fine  or  had  failed  to  make 
sufficient  bona  fide  efforts  to  pay  the  fine: 
or 

••(2)  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  offense 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  person,  alter- 
natives to  imprisonment  are  not  adequate  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  punishment  and  de- 
terrence. 

"§3615.  Criminal  default 

•'Whoever,  having  been  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine,  willfully  falls  to  pay  the  fine,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  fine  or  $10,000, 
whichever  is  greater,  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

•SUBCHAPTER  C-IMPRISONMENT 

•Sec. 

•3621.  Imprisonment  of  a  convicted  person. 

••3622.  Temporary  release  of  a  prisoner. 

•3623.  Transfer  of  a  prisoner  to  State  au- 
thority. 

•3624.  Release  of  a  prisoner. 

•3625.  Inapplicability  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

•SUBCHAPTER  C-IMPRISONMENT 

"§.3621.  Imprisonment  of  a  convicted  person 

•■(a)  Commitment  to  Custody  of  Bureau 
OF  Prisons.— A  person  who  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  imprisonment  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter 
227  shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  until  the  expiration  of 
the  term  imposed,  or  until  earlier  released 
for  satisfactory  behavior  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3624. 

••(b)  Place  of  Imprisonment.— The  Bureau 
of  Prisons  shall  designate  the  place  of  the 
prisoner's  imprisonment.  The  Bureau  may 
designate  any  available  penal  or  correction-  • 
al  facility  that  meets  minimum  standards  of 
health  and  habitability  established  by  the 
Bureau,  whether  maintained  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  otherwise  and  whether 
within  or  without  the  judicial  district  in 
which  the  person  was  convicted,  that  the 
Bureau  determines  to  be  appropriate  and 
suitable,  considering— 


••(1)  the  resources  of  the  facility  contem- 
plated: 

••(2)  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
offense: 

'•(3)  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the 
prisoner: 

■•(4)  any  statement  by  the  court  that  im- 
posed the  sentence— 

•'(A)  concerning  the  purposes  for  which 
the  sentence  to  imprisonment  was  deter- 
mined to  l)e  warranted;  or 

••(B)  recommending  a  type  of  penal  or  cor- 
rectional facility  as  appropriate;  and 

•■(5)  any  pertinent  policy  statement  issued 
by  the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to 
section  994(a)(2)  of  title  28. 
The  Bureau  may  at  any  time,  having  regard 
for  the  same  matters,  direct  the  transfer  of 
a  prisoner  from  one  penal  or  correctional  fa- 
cility to  another. 

•■(c)  Delivery  of  Order  of  Commitment.— 
When  a  prisoner,  pursuant  to  a  court  order, 
is  placed  in  the  custody  of  a  person  in 
charge  of  a  penal  or  correctional  facility,  a' 
copy  of  the  order  shall  be  delivered  to  such 
person  as  evidence  of  this  authority  to  hold 
the  prisoner,  and  the  original  order,  with 
the  return  endorsed  thereon,  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  court  that  issued  it. 

••(d)  Delivery  of  Prisoner  for  Court  Ap- 
pearances.—The  United  States  Marshal 
shall,  without  charge,  bring  a  prisoner  into 
court  or  return  him  to  a  prison  facility  on 
order  of  a  court  of  the  United  States  or  on 
written  request  of  an  attorney  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"§  3622.  Temporary  release  of  a  prisoner 

•The  Bureau  of  Prisons  may  release  a 
prisoner  from  the  place  of  his  imprisonment 
for  a  limited  period  if  such  release  appears 
to  be  consistent  with  the  purpose  for  which 
the  sentence  was  imposed  and  any  pertinent 
policy  statement  issued  by  the  Sentencing 
Commission  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a)(2), 
if  such  release  otherwise  appears  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest  and  if  there 
is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  prison- 
er will  honor  the  trust  to  be  imposed  in  him, 
by  authorizing  him,  under  prescribed  condi- 
tions, to— 

••(a)  visit  a  designated  place  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  and  then  return 
to  the  same  or  another  facility,  for  the  pur- 
pose of— 

•■(  1 )  visiting  a  relative  who  is  dying; 

••(2)  attending  a  funeral  of  a  relative: 

■•(3)  obtaining  medical  treatment  not  oth- 
erwise available: 

•'(4)  contacting  a  prospective  employer: 

■■(5)  establishing  or  reestablishing  family 
or  community  ties:  or 

••(6)  engaging  in  any  other  significant  ac- 
tivity consistent  with  the  public  interest; 

••(b)  participate  in  a  training  or  education- 
al program  in  the  community  while  continu- 
ing in  official  detention  at  the  prison  facili- 
ty; or 

■(c)  work  at  paid  employment  in  the  com- 
munity while  continuing  in  official  deten- 
tion at  the  penal  or  correctional  facility  if— 

••(1)  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  will  not  be  less  than  those 
paid  or  provided  for  work  of  a  similar 
nature  in  the  community:  and 

■■(2)  the  prisoner  agrees  to  pay  to  the 
Bureau  such  costs  incident  to  official  deten- 
tion as  the  Bureau  finds  appropriate  and 
reasonable  under  all  the  circumstances, 
such  costs  to  be  collected  by  the  Bureau  and 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  appropriation  available  for  such  costs  at 
the  time  such  collections  are  made. 
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••<i3623  Tmnsfer  of  .  prisoner  to  State  authority  (2)  an  amount  of  money,  not  more  than  (a)    found  RUilty  includes  acceptance  by 

9  3623.  Transfer  of  a  prisoner  to  .  determined  by  the  Director  to  be  con-  a  court  of  a  plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  conten- 

•The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pr.sor^  'f^'^^^^^^^^'i'^e  needs  of  the  offender  and  dere: 

shall  order  that  a  prisoner  who  has  been  fj,^"^^  interest,  unless  the  Director  de-  '(b)    commission  of  an  offense'  includes 

charged   in   an   indictment   or   information  [       ^          j^      ^     financial  position  of  the  the   attempted   commission   of   an   offense, 

with,   or  convicted   of.   a  State   felony,   be  „fj™'rt"  is  such  that  no  sum  should  be  fur-  the  consummation  of  an  offense,  and  any 

transferred  to  an  official  detention  facility  °"^"^^^„ '^.^"*"'  '"*  immediate  flight  after  the  commission  of  an 

withm  such  State  prior  to  his  release  from  a  "'"fj^j^J^portation  to  the  place  of  his  con-  offense:  and 

Federal  prison  facility  If-  virt inn  m  his  bona  fide  residence  within  the  (O     law    enforcement    officer    means   a 

•d)  the  transfer  has  been  requested  by  ^'^  °"- '° '?^5*?"fJ,ucrXr  pl^c^^^^  public  servant  authorized  by  law  or  by  a 

the  Governor  or  other  executive  authority  ^^^^J'^-^^jf^^^^^^Xs  J  may  be  lul^^^^^^^  government  agency  to  engage  in  or  super- 

of  the  State:  J"^  nirprtnr  vise  the  prevention,  detection,  investigation. 

II  more  inan  one  requesi  is  prr&fiiiru  wn-n  ^^                          ■-                          „..««„.;„«,    »u«  cirvrpMi^^iMn  provkhin^ 

respect  to  a  prisoner,  the  Director  shall  de-  during    the    term    imposed,    supervise    the  SKNTEN( INC.  PROV ISIONS 

termine  which  request  should  receive  pref-  person  released  to  the  degree  warranted  by  •  sec. 

erence   The  expenses  of  such  transfer  shall  the  conditions  specified  by  the  sentencing  -3661.  Use  of  information  for  sentencing. 

be  borne  by  the  State  requesting  the  trans-  court.  The  term  of  supervised  release  com-  3662.  Conviction  records. 

fp^  mences  on  the  day  the  person  is  released  3663.  Order  of  restitution. 

from  imprisonment.  The  term  runs  concur-  3664.  Procedure  for  issuing  order  of  resti- 

••S3S24.  Relea.se  of  a  prisoner  rently  with  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  term  tution. 

••(a)  Date  of  Release.— A  prisoner  shall  be  of  probation  or  supervised  release  or  parole  3665.     Firearms    possessed    by    convicted 

released  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  on  the  (qj.  another  offense'to  which  the  person  is  felons, 

date  of  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  impris-  subject  or  becomes  subject  during  the  term  3666.  Bribe  moneys. 

onment.  less  any  time  credited  toward  the  ^f  supervised  release,  except  that  it  does  not  3667.  Liquors  and  related  property:  defini- 

service  of  his  sentence  as  provided  in  subsec-  ^un  during  any  period  in  which  the  person  tions. 

tion  (b).  If  the  date  for  a  prisoners  release  jg  imprisoned,  other  than  during  limited  in-  3668.   Remission  or  mitigation  of   forfeit- 
falls  on  a  Saturday,  a  Sunday,  or  a  legal  hoi-  tervals  as  a  condition  of  probation  or  super-  ures  under  liquor  laws:  posses- 
iday  at  the  place  of  confinement,  the  prison-  yjsed  release,  in  connection  with  a  convic-  sion  pending  trial, 
er  may  be  released  by  the  Bureau  on  the  jj^j,  jq^  ^  Federal.  State,  or  local  crime.  No  3669.  Conveyance  carrying  liquor, 
last  preceding  weekday.  prisoner   shall    be   released   on   supervision  •3670.  Disposition  of  conveyances  seized  for 

••(b>  Credit  Toward  Service  or  Sentence  y^iess  such  prisoner  agrees  to  adhere  to  an  violation  of  the  Indian  liquor 

FOR    Satisfactory    Behavior.— A    prisoner  installment    schedule,    not    to    exceed    two  laws. 

who  is  serving  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  y^^rs  except  in  special  circumstances,  to  pay  -3671.  Vessels  carrying  explosives  and  steer- 
more  than  one  year,  other  than  a  term  of  f^^.  ^^y  jj^p  imposed  for  the  offense  com-  age  passengers, 
imprisonment  for  the  duration  of  his  life,  njine^j  by  such  prisoner.  "3672.  Duties  of  Director  of  Administrative 
shall  receive  credit  toward  the  service  of  his  ,  u    .j         .    .       o  Office    of    the    United    States 
sentence,  beyond  the  time  served,  of  thirty  "S  3625.  Inapplicability  of  the  .Administrative  Pro-  ^^^^^^ 

six  days  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  his  term  cedure  .Act  •3673.    Definitions    for    sentencing    provi- 

of  imprisonment,  beginning  after  the  first  The  provisions  of  sections  554  and  555  sions. ". 

year  of  the  term,  unless  the  Bureau  of  PrU-  and  701  through  706  of  title  5.  United  States  ,,j,  ^^^  chapter  analysis  of  Part  II  of  title 

ons  determines  that,  during  that  year,  he  Code,  do  not  apply  to  the  making  of  any  de-  ^g  united  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 

has  not  satisfactorily  complied  with  such  in-  termination,  decision,  or  order  under  this  ^^^  ^^  ^^jg  items  relating  to  chapters  227, 

stitutional  disciplinary  regulations  as  have  subchapter.":  229    and  231.  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

been  approved  by  the  Attorney  General  and  (3)  in  section  3663  (formerly  section  3579):  the  following: 

issued  to  the  prisoner.  If  the  Bureau  deter-  (A)  by  amending  subsection  (g)  to  read  as  __                                                                     35j, 

mines  that,  during  that  year,  the  prisoner  follows:  ..,fl  p    .  r.rr-;r4liminirt™tion 3601 

has  not  satisfactorily  complied  with  such  in-  -(g)  n  such  defendant  is  placed  on  proba-  „if  Poot-hentence  Admlnirtratlon 3601 

stitutional  regulations,  he  shall  receive  no  tion  or  sentenced  to  a  term  of  supervised  re-  .  "'     m'J*!:!,.„;^;,,  "  i,_t."_^^ 

such  credit  toward  service  of  his  sentence  or  ,ease   under   this  title,   any   restitution   or-  ".2-    »'»««»■'>«»«'»    senwncmg    rrovi      ^^ 

shall    receive    such    lesser    credit    as    the  dered  under  this  section  shall  be  a  condition  **""' 

Bureau  determines  to  be  appropriate.  The  of  such  probatior.  or  supervised  release.  The  Sec.  3.  (a)  Chapter  235  of  title  18.  United 

Bureau's     determination     shall     be     made  court  may  revoke  probation,  or  modify  the  states  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 

within  fifteen  days  after  the  end  of  each  term  or  conditions  of  a  term  of  supervised  lowing  new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

year  of  the  sentence.  Such  credit  toward  release,  or  hold  a  defendant  in  contempt  ..g  37^2  Review  of  a  sentence 

service  of  sentence  vests  at  the  time  that  it  pursuant  to  section  3583(e)  if  the  defendant  ..,„.".„„,.,   „„  .  r»iw»inANT_A  defend- 

is  received.  Credit  that  has  vested  may  not  fails  to  comply  with  such  order.  In  deter-  <»'  ^""'-,  „„,*  °^^°*^I,  i„  ,„ '  d^ 

later  be  withdrawn,  and  credit  that  has  not  fining  whether  to  revoke  probation,  modify  f^l^  ™*^  '"for  rev  ^w  of  ^^^othe^i^  final 

been    earned    may    not    later    be    granted,  the  term  or  conditions  of  supervised  release.  ^^Ict  court  for  review  ot^an  otherwise  iinai 

Credit  for  the  last  year  or  portion  of  a  year  or  hold  a  defendant  serving  a  term  of  super-  ^*"\7w  J  irn^iutid  in  violation  of  law 

of  the  term  of  imprisonment  shall  be  pro-  ^ised  release  in  contempt,  the  court  shall  ..^   *!^'X^  Ja  resuU  of  an  incor- 

rated  and  credited  within  the  last  six  weeks  consider      the      defendants      employment  2)  was  imposed  as  *  ^7^""  °'  *"  "?f°J, 

of  the  sentence.  status,  earning  ability,  financial  resources.  ^^  *PP''^*^'°"  °' ^„^,!„*„^'?,^^"^^^^^ 

••(c)  PRE-RELEASE  CusTODY.-The   Burcau  the  willfulness  of  the  defendants  failure  to  ^^f  ^y  the  Sentencing  Commission  pursu- 

of  Prisons  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  pay    and  any  other  special  circumstances  ,;?  ^' ^.           ;.,!:•„  „^,„„„  ,„,  „»,i-h 

assure  that  a  prisoner  serving  a  term  of  im-  ['Ji  ^ay  hav'e  a  bearinVon  the  defendants  1^' *^ 'T^'e^eHne^a^  S  Ku^d  S 

prisonment  spends  a  reasonable  part,  not  to  ability  to  pay.":  and  a  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 

exceed  six  months,  of  the  last  ten  percent  of  (B)'by  amending  subsection  (h)  to  read  as  the  Sentencing  C^7^^^'°"„  P-^-^J^^^^^,' 

the  term  to  be  served  under  conditions  that  follows:  U.S.C.  994(a)<l).  and  the  sentence  is  greaier 

will  afford  the  prisoner  a  reasonable  oppor-  ••(),)  An  order  of  restitution  may  be  en-  ^^*"~.^          .                _i»i_^  i„  .v,^  „„„ii-« 

tunity  to  adjust  to  and  prepare  for  his  re-  forced  ^  the  United  States  in  the  manner  ^,;'^' "jT^^if  "'^"fhe'Txtent  that  the  sen 

entry    into    the    community.    The    United  provided  in  sections  3812  and  3813  or  in  the  '''''  '^'**''/T               .      r^I  ^l^tlr™  of  ,m 

States  Probation  System  shall,  to  the  extent  Lne  manner  as  a  judgment  in  a  civil  action.  ^Vment  or'tf™  of    C^r^iLed  re  e^e 

practicable,   offer  assistance  to  a  prisoner  and  by  the  victim  named  in  the  order  to  re-  prisonment  or   term   "J.  .fHP^"^^™ /^  f^^f/ 

during  such  pre-release  custody.  celve  the  restitution  in  the  same  manner  as  .^'^^V^f^"!:*:^''!'"':^^'^^"^^^^^^ 

••(d>  AU.OTMENT  or  CLOTHING.  PuKOs.  AND  »  judgment  in  a  civil  action.":  •'"«•  °^.  'nc'"****  »  more  limiting  condition  of 

TRANSPORTATiON.-Upon    the    release    of    a  ^  \T^atg  the  following  new  section  at  ^ ''*,'s«^''h76'^^r''('^l  n  t^a^  "the  m^' 

prisoner  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  im-  the  end  of  chapter  232:  ^'°"  3563  (b)(6)  or  (bKll)  than  the  maxi- 

prisonment.  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  shall  fur-  ^                                  .  .  mum  esUblished  in  the  guideline:  and 

nish  him  with—  "'  •'*''•'•  !>«'*"'*'»•>»  f°'  »entencing  proviiioni  "(B)  the  sentence  specified  In  a  plea  agree- 

••(1)  suitable  clothing:  'As  used  in  chapters  227  and  229-  ment.   if  any.  under  Rule   11   (eKlKB)  or 
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(e)(1)(C)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure:  or 

"(4)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
no  sentencing  guildeline  has  been  issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1)  and  is  greater  than  the  sen- 
tence specified  in  a  plea  agreement,  if  any, 
under  Rule  11  (e)(1)(B)  or  (e)(1)(C)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

"(b)  Appeal  by  the  Government.— The 
Government  may  file  a  notice  of  appeal  in 
the  district  court  for  review  of  an  otherwise 
final  sentence  if  the  sentence— 

"( 1 )  was  imposed  in  violation  of  law: 

"(2)  was  imposed  as  a  result  of  an  incor- 
rect application  of  the  sentencing  guidelines 
issued  by  the  Sentencing  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  28  U.S.C.  994(a): 

■•(3)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
a  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1).  and  the  sentence  is  less 
than— 

"(A)  the  sentence  specified  in  the  applica- 
ble guideline  to  the  extent  that  the  sen- 
tence includes  a  lesser  fine  or  term  of  im- 
prisonment or  term  of  supervised  release 
than  the  minimum  established  in  the  guide- 
line, or  includes  a  less  limiting  condition  of 
probation  or  supervised  release  under  sec- 
tion 3563  (b)(6)  or  (bKll)  than  the  mini- 
mum established  in  the  guideline:  and 

"(B)  the  sentence  specified  in  a  plea  agree- 
ment, if  any.  under  Rule  U  (e)(1)(B)  or 
(e)(1)(C)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure:  or 

■•(4)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
no  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1)  and  is  less  than  the  sen- 
tence specified  in  a  plea  agreement,  if  any, 
under  Rule  11  (e)(1)(B)  or  (e)(1)(C)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure; 
and  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Solicitor 
General  personally  approves  the  filing  of 
the  notice  of  appeal. 

"(c)   Record  on   Review.— If  a  notice  of 
appeal  is  filed  in  the  district  court  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  orb),  the  clerk  shall  certi- 
fy to  the  court  of  appeals— 

•'(1)  that  portion  of  the  record  in  the  case 
that  is  designated  as  pertinent  by  either  of 
the  parties; 

■■(2)  the  presentence  report:  and 

"(3)  the  information  submitted  during  the 
sentencing  proceeding. 

'•(d)  Consideration.— Upon  review  of  the 
record,  the  court  of  appeals  shall  determine 
whether  the  sentence— 

••(1)  was  imposed  in  violation  of  law; 

■•(2)  was  imposed  as  a  result  of  an  incor- 
rect application  of  the  sentencing  guide- 
lines; or 

"(3)  is  outside  the  range  of  the  applicable 
sentencing  guideline,  and  is  unreasonable, 
having  regard  for— 

■•(A)  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  impos- 
ing a  sentence,  as  set  forth  in  chapter  227  of 
this  title:  and 

•■(B)  the  reasons  for  the  imposition  of  the 
particular  sentence,  as  stated  by  the  district 
court  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3553(c). 

The  court  of  appeals  shall  give  due  regard 
to  the  opportunity  of  the  district  court  to 
judge  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses,  and 
shall  accept  the  findings  of  fact  of  the  dis- 
trict court  unless  they  are  clearly  erroneous. 

"(e)  Decision  and  Disposition.— If  the 
court  of  appeals  determines  that  the  sen- 
tence— 

•'(1)  was  imposed  in  violation  of  law  or  im- 
posed as  a  result  of  an  incorrect  application 
of  the  sentencing  guidelines,  it  shall— 


'(A)  remand  the  case  for  further  sentenc- 
ing proceedings;  or 

"(B)  ccrrect  the  sentence; 

'(2)  is  outside  the  range  of  the  applicable 
sentencing  guideline  and  is  unreasonable,  it 
shall  state  specific  reasons  for  its  conclu- 
sions and— 

•'(A)  if  it  determines  that  the  sentence  is 
too  high  and  the  appeal  has  been  filed 
under  subsection  (a),  it  shall  set  aside  the 
sentence  and— 

"(i)  remand  the  case  for  imposition  of  a 
lesser  sentence; 

"(ii)  remand  the  case  for  further  sentenc- 
ing proceedings;  or 

"(iii)  impose  a  lesser  sentence; 

"(B)  if  it  determines  that  the  sentence  is 
too  low  and  the  appeal  has  been  filed  under 
subsection  (b),  it  shall  set  aside  the  sentence 
and— 

"(i)  remand  the  case  for  imposition  of  a 
greater  sentence: 

"(ii)  remand  the  case  for  further  sentenc- 
ing proceedings;  or 

"(iii)  impose  a  greater  sentence;  or 

"(3)  was  not  imposed  in  violation  of  law  or 
imposed  as  a  result  of  an  incorrect  applica- 
tion of  the  sentencing  guidelines,  and  is  not 
unreasonable,  it  shall  affirm  the  sentence.". 

(b)  The  sectional  analysis  of  chapter  235 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  item  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  3741: 

•'3742.  Review  of  a  sentence.". 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  403  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  5037  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  inserting  the  following  new  subsections 
in  lieu  thereof: 

•■(a)  If  the  court  finds  a  juvenile  to  be  a 
juvenile  delinquent,  the  court  shall  hold  a 
disposition  hearing  concerning  the  appropri- 
ate disposition  no  later  than  twenty  court 
days  after  the  juvenile  delinquency  hearing 
unless  the  court  has  ordered  further  study 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e).  After  the  dispo- 
sition hearing,  and  after  considering  any 
pertinent  policy  statements  promulgated  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994,  the  court  may  suspend  the  find- 
ings of  juvenile  delinquency,  enter  an  order 
of  restitution  pursuant  to  section  3556. 
place  him  on  probation,  or  commit  him  to 
official  detention.  With  respect  to  release  or 
detention  pending  an  appeal  or  a  petition 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari  after  disposition,  the 
court  shall  proceed  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  207. 

•■(b)  The  term  for  which  probation  may  be 
ordered  for  a  juvenile  found  to  be  a  juvenile 
delinquent  may  not  extend— 

■■(1)  in  the  case  of  a  juvenile  who  is  less 
than  eighteen  years  old,  beyond  the  lesser 
of- 

■'(A)  the  date  when  the  juvenile  becomes 
twenty-one  years  old;  or 

"(B)  the  maximum  term  that  would  be  au- 
thorized by  section  3561(b)  if  the  juvenile 
had  been  tried  and  convicted  as  an  adult:  or 

■■(2)  in  the  case  of  a  juvenile  who  is  be- 
tween eighteen  and  twenty-one  years  old, 
beyond  the  lesser  of — 

■■(A)  three  years;  or 

"(B)  the  maximum  term  that  would  be  au- 
thorized by  section  3561(b)  if  the  juvenile 
had  been  tried  and  convicted  as  an  adult. 
The  provisions  dealing  with  probation  set 
forth  in  sections  3563,  3564,  and  3565  are  ap- 
plicable to  an  order  placing  a  juvenile  on 
probation. 


■■(c)  The  term  for  which  official  detention 
may  be  ordered  for  a  juvenile  found  to  be  a 
juvenile  delinquent  may  not  extend— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  juvenile  who  is  less 
than  eighteen  years  old,  beyond  the  lesser 
of- 

"(A)  the  date  when  the  juvenile  becomes 
twenty-one  years  old;  or 

'■(B)  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
that  would  be  authorized  by  section  3581(b> 
if  the  juvenile  had  been  tried  and  convicted 
as  an  adult;  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  juvenile  who  is  be- 
tween eighteen  and  twenty-one  years  old— 

"(A)  who  if  convicted  as  an  adult  would  be 
convicted  of  a  Class  A,  B.  or  C  felony, 
beyond  five  years;  or 

■■(B)  in  any  other  case  beyond  the  lesser 
of- 

'■(i)  three  years;  or 

"(ii)  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
that  would  be  authorized  by  section  3581(b) 
if  the  juvenile  had  been  tried  and  convicted 
as  an  adult.". 

(b)  Section  5041  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  5042  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  ■■parole  or"  each  place  it 
appears  in  the  caption  and  text:  and 

(2)  striking  out  ■parolee  or  ". 

(d)  The  sectional  analysis  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
5041  and  5042  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

■5041.  Repealed. 

■■5042.  Revocation  of  Probation.". 

Sec.  5.  The  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure are  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Rule  32  is  amended— 

(1)  by  deleting  subdivision  (a)(1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■(1)  Imposition  of  Sentence.— Sentence 
shall  be  imposed  without  unnecessary  delay, 
but  the  court  may.  upon  a  motion  that  is 
jointly  filed  by  the  defendant  and  by  the  at- 
torney for  the  Government  and  that  asserts 
a  factor  important  to  the  sentencing  deter- 
mination is  not  capable  of  being  resolved  at 
that  time,  postpone  the  imposition  of  sen- 
tence for  a  reasonable  time  until  the  factor 
is  capable  of  being  resolved.  Prior  to  the 
sentencing  hearing,  the  court  shall  provide 
the  counsel  for  the  defendant  and  the  attor- 
ney for  the  Goverrunent  with  notice  of  the 
probation  officer's  determination,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subdivision  (c)(2)(B),  of 
the  sentencing  classifications  and  sentenc- 
ing guideline  range  believed  to  be  applicable 
to  the  case.  At  the  sentencing  hearing,  the 
court  shall  afford  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant and  the  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment an  opfjortunity  to  comment  upon  the 
probation  officer's  determination  and  on 
other  matters  relating  to  the  appropriate 
sentence.  Before  imposing  sentence,  the 
court  shall  also— 

■•(A)  determine  that  the  defendant  and  his 
counsel  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
and  discuss  the  presentence  investigation 
report  made  available  pursuant  to  subdivi- 
sion (c)(3)(A)  or  summary  thereof  made 
available  pursuant  to  subdivision  (c)(3)(B); 

"(B)  afford  counsel  for  the  defendant  an 
opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
fendant: and 

■■(C)  address  the  defendant  personally  and 
ask  him  if  he  wishes  to  make  a  statement  in 
his  own  behalf  and  to  present  any  informa- 
tion in  mitigation  of  the  sentence. 
The  attorney  for  the  Government  shall 
have  an  equivalent  opportunity  to  speak  to 
the  court.  Upon  a  motion  that  is  jointly 
filed  by  the  defendant  and  by  the  attorney 
for  the  Government,  the  court  may  hear  in 
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camera  such  a  statement  by  the  defendant, 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  or  the  attorney 
for  the  Government."; 

(2)  in  subdivision  (a)<2).  by  adding  .  in- 
cluding any  right  to  appeal  the  sentence." 
after    right  to  appeal    in  the  first  sentence: 

(3)  in  subdivision  (a)<2).  by  adding  ■. 
except  that  the  court  shall  advise  the  de- 
fendant of  any  right  to  appeal  his  sentence" 
after  "nolo  contendere"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence: 

(4)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
division (c><  1  >  to  read  as  follows: 

"A  probation  officer  shall  make  a  presen- 
tence investigation  and  report  to  the  court 
before  the  imposition  of  sentence  unless  the 
court  finds  that  there  us  in  the  record  infor 
mation  sufficient  to  enable  the  meaningful 
exercise  of  sentencing  authority  pursuant  to 
18  U.S.C.  3553.  and  the  court  explains  this 
finding  on  the  record": 

(5)  by  amending  subdivision  <cK2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  Report.— The  report  r.f  the  presen- 
tence investigation  shall  contain— 

"(A)  information  atMut  the  history  and 
characteristics  of  the  defendant,  including 
his  prior  criminal  record,  if  any.  his  finan- 
cial condition,  and  any  circumstances  affect- 
ing his  l)ehavior  that  may  be  helpful  in  im- 
posing sentence  or  in  the  correctional  treat- 
ment of  the  defendant: 

■(B)  the  classification  of  the  offense  and 
of  the  defendant  under  the  categories  estab- 
lished by  the  Sentencing  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  section  994(a)  of  title  28.  that  the 
probation  officer  believes  to  \>e  applicable  to 
the  defendant's  case:  the  kinds  of  sentence 
and  the  sentencing  range  suggested  for  such 
a  category  of  offense  committed  by  such  a 
category  of  defendant  as  set  forth  in  the 
guidelines  issued  by  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a)(1):  and 
an  explanation  by  the  probation  officer  of 
any  factors  that  may  indicate  that  a  sen- 
tence of  a  different  kind  or  of  a  different 
length  than  one  within  the  applicable  guide- 
line would  be  more  appropriate  under  all 
the  circumstances: 

■(C)  any  pertinent  policy  statement  issued 
by  the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to 
28U.S.C.  994(a)(2): 

••(D)  verified  information  stated  in  a  non- 
arKumentative  style  containing  an  assess- 
ment of  the  financial,  social,  psychological, 
and  medical  impact  upon,  and  cost  to,  any 
individual  against  whom  the  offense  has 
been  committed: 

••(E)  unless  the  court  orders  otherwise,  in- 
formation concerning  the  nature  and  extent 
of  nonprison  programs  and  resources  avail- 
able for  the  defendant:  and 

■•(P)  such  other  information  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  court.": 

(6)  in  subdivision  (c)(3)(A).  by  deleting 
••exclusive  of  any  recommendations  as  to 
sentence"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■.  in- 
cluding the  information  required  by  subdivi- 
sion (c)(2)  but  not  including  any  final  rec- 
ommendation as  to  sentence,": 

(7)  in  subdivision  (OOMD),  delete  'or  the 
Parole  Commission": 

(8)  in  subdivision  (c)(3)(P),  delete  'or  the 
Parole  Commission  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C. 
S$  4205(c).  4252.  5010(e).  or  5037(c)'  and 
substitute  ■pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  J  3552(b)": 

(9)  by  deleting  "imposition  of  sentence  is 
suspended,  or  disposition  is  had  under  18 
U.S.C.  {  4205(0."  in  subsection  (d). 

(b)  Rule  35  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Rule  35.  Correction  of  Sentence 

■■(a)       CORRECTIOW       or       a       SENTiaiCE       ON 

Remand.— The  court  shall  correct  a  sentence 
that    is   determined   on    appeal    under    18 


U.S.C.  3742  to  have  been  imposed  in  viola- 
tion of  law.  to  have  been  imposed  as  a  result 
of  an  incorrect  application  of  the  sentencing 
guidelines,  or  to  l>e  unreasonable,  upon 
remand  of  the  case  to  the  court— 

•■(1)  for  imposition  of  a  sentence  in  accord 
with  the  findings  of  the  court  of  appeals:  or 
(2)  for  further  sentencing  proceedings  if. 
after  such  proceedings,  the  court  deter- 
mines that  the  original  sentence  was  incor- 
rect. 

■■(b)  Correction  or  Sentence  roR  Chanced 
Circumstances.— The  court,  on  motion  of 
the  government,  may  within  one  year  after 
the  imposition  of  a  sentence,  lower  a  sen- 
tence to  reflect  a  defendant's  suljsequent, 
substantial  assistance  in  the  investigation  or 
prosecution  of  aro'.her  person  who  has  com- 
mitted an  offense,  to  the  extent  that  such 
assistance  is  a  factor  in  applicable  guidelines 
or  policy  statements  issued  by  the  Sentenc- 
ing Commission  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
994(a).". 

(c)  Rule  38  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  caption  to  read: 
■Slay  of  Execution"  and  deleting  "(a)  Stay 
of  Execution.": 

(2)  by  deleting  subdivisions  (b)  and  (c): 

(3)  by  redesignating  subdivisions  (a)(1) 
through  (a)(4)  as  subdivisions  (a)  through 
(d),  respectively: 

(4)  in  subdivision  (a),  by  adding  'from  the 
conviction  or  sentence"  after  •is  taken": 

(5)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subdivision  (b). 
by  adding  "from  the  conviction  or  sentence" 
after  'is  taken": 

(6)  by  amending  subdivision  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

■■(d)  Probation.— A  sentence  of  prol)ation 
may  be  stayed  if  an  appeal  from  the  convic- 
tion or  sentence  is  taken.  If  the  sentence  is 
stayed,  the  court  shall  fix  the  terms  of  the 
stay.":  and 

(7)  by  adding  new  subdivisions  (e)  and  (f) 
as  follows: 

■(e)  Criminal  PoRrEiTURE,  Notice  to  Vic- 
tims, AND  Restitution.— A  sanction  imp<}sed 
as  part  of  the  sentence  pursuant  to  18 
use.  3554,  3555,  or  3556  may,  if  an  appeal 
of  the  conviction  or  sentence  is  taken,  be 
stayed  by  the  district  court  or  by  the  court 
of  appeals  upon  such  terms  as  the  court 
finds  appropriate.  The  court  may  issue  such 
orders  as  may  Xte  reasonably  necessary  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  sanction  upon 
disposition  of  the  appeal,  including  the  en- 
tering of  a  restraining  order  or  an  injunc- 
tion or  requiring  a  deposit  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  the  monetary  amount  involved  into 
the  registry  of  the  district  court  or  execu- 
tion of  a  performance  bond. 

(f)  Disabilities.— A  civil  or  employment 
disability  arising  under  a  Pederal  statute  by 
reason  of  the  defendants  conviction  or  sen- 
tence, may,  if  an  appeal  is  taken,  \>e  stayed 
by  the  district  court  or  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals upon  such  terms  as  the  court  finds  ap- 
propriate. The  court  may  enter  a  restrain- 
ing order  or  an  injunction,  or  take  any  other 
action  that  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
protect  the  interest  represented  by  the  dis- 
ability pending  disposition  of  the  appeal.". 

(d)  Rule  40  is  amended  by  deleting  ••3653" 
in  subdivision  (d)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •3605  ". 

(e)  Rule  54  is  amended  by  amending  the 
definition  of  Petty  offense  "  in  subdivision 
(c)  to  read  as  follows:  ■  Petty  offense' 
means  a  class  B  or  C  misdemeanor  or  an  in- 
fraction.". 

(f)  Rule  6(e)(3)(C)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  subdivision: 

■•(iv)  when  permitted  by  a  court  at  the  re- 
quest of  an  attorney  for  the  government. 


upon  a  showing  that  such  matters  may  dis- 
close a  violation  of  state  criminal  law,  to  an 
appropriate  official  of  a  state  or  subdivision 
of  a  state  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  such 
law.". 

(f)  The  Table  of  Rules  that  precedes  Rule 
1  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  item  relating  to  Rule  35  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

■35.  Correction  of  Sentence. 
■•(a)  Correction  of  a  sentence  on  remand. 
■■(b)  Correction  of  a  sentence  for  changed 
circumstances.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  Rule  38  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

•'38.  Stay  of  Execution. 

■•(a)  Death. 

"(b)  Imprisonment. 

•(c)  Fine. 

■•(d)  Probation. 

•■(e)  Criminal  forfeiture,  notice  to  victims, 

and  restitution. 
■■(f)  Disabilities". 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Rules  of  Procedure  for  the 
Trial  of  Misdemeanors  Before  United  States 
Magistrates  are  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  rule  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Rule  9.  Derinition 

As  used  in  these  rules,  petty  offense' 
means  a  Class  B  or  C  misdemeanor  or  an  in- 
fraction.'". 

(b)  The  Table  of  Rules  that  precedes  Rule 
1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 
■'9.  Definition". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  chapter  after  chapter  57: 
"CHAPTER  .■>«— I  NITKI)  ST.ATES  SENTENCING 
COMMISSION 

'Sec. 
•991.  United  States  Sentencing  Commission: 

establishment  and  purposes. 
••992.  Terms  of  office:  comt>ensation. 
993.  Powers  and  duties  of  Chairman. 
■994.  Duties  of  the  Commission. 
■995.  Powers  of  the  Commission. 
■'996.  Director  and  staff. 
■997.  Annual  report. 
■■998.  Definitions. 

••S99I.  Cnited  SUteH  Sentencing  Commission;  es- 
tablishment and  purposes 
•■(a)  There  is  established  as  an  independ- 
ent commission  in  the  judicial  branch  of  the" 
United  States  a  United  States  Sentencing 
Commission  which  shall  consist  of  seven 
voting  members  and  one  nonvoting  member. 
The  President,  after  consultation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  judges,  prosecuting  attor- 
neys, defense  attorneys,  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials, senior  citizens,  victims  of  crime,  and 
others  interested  in  the  criminal  justice 
process,  shall  appoint  the  voting  members 
of  the  Commission,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  of  whom 
shall  l)e  appointed,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as  the  Chairman. 
At  least  two  of  the  members  shall  be  Peder- 
al judges  in  regular  active  service  selected 
after  considering  a  list  of  six  judges  recom- 
mended to  the  President  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States.  Not  more 
than  four  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party.  The  Attorney  General,  or  his  desig- 
nee, shall  be  an  ex  officio,  nonvoting 
member  of  the  Commission.  The  Chairman 
and  inembers  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  from  the  Commission  by 
the  President  only  for  neglect  of  duty  or 


malfeasance  in  office  or  for  other  good 
cause  shown. 

"(b)  The  purposes  of  the  United  States 
Sentencing  Commission  are  to— 

••(1)  establish  sentencing  policies  and  prac- 
tices for  the  Pederal  criminal  justice  system 
that— 

••(A)  assure  the  meeting  of  the  purposes  of 
sentencing  as  set  forth  in  section  3553(a)(2) 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code; 

••(B)  provide  certainty  and  fairness  in 
meeting  the  purposes  of  sentencing,  avoid- 
ing unwarranted  sentencing  disparities 
among  defendants  with  similar  records  who 
have  been  found  guilty  of  similar  criminal 
conduct  while  maintaining  sufficient  flexi- 
bility to  permit  individualized  sentences 
when  warranted  by  mitigating  or  aggravat- 
ing factors  not  taken  into  account  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  general  sentencing  practices; 
and 

••(C)  reflect,  to  the  extent  practicable,  ad- 
vancement in  knowledge  of  human  behavior 
as  it  relates  to  the  criminal  justice  process; 
and 

••(2)  develop  means  of  measuring  the 
degree  to  which  the  sentencing,  penal,  and 
correctional  practices  are  effective  in  meet- 
ing the  purposes  of  sentencing  as  set  forth 
in  section  3553(a)(2)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

••fi  Wl.  Terms  of  ofTice;  compensation 

•■(a)  The  voting  members  of  the  United 
States  Sentencing  Commission  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  six-year  terms,  except  that  the 
initial  terms  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  staggered  so  that— 

••(  1 )  two  members,  including  the  chair- 
man, serve  terms  of  six  years: 

••(2)  three  members  serve  terms  of  four 
years:  and 

••(3)  tW'O  members  serve  terms  of  two 
years. 

■•(b)  No  voting  member  may  serve  more 
than  two  full  terms.  A  voting  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  that  occurs  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appoint- 
ed only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

•'(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  hold  a  full-time  position  and  shall  be 
compensated  during  the  term  of  office  at 
the  annual  rate  at  which  judges  of  the 
United  States  courts  of  appeals  are  compen- 
sated. The  voting  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, other  than  the  Chairman,  shall  hold 
full-time  positions  until  the  end  of  the  first 
six  years  after  the  sentencing  guidelines  go 
into  effect  pursuant  to  section 
225(a)(l)(B)(ii)  of  the  Sentencing  Reform 
Act  of  1983,  and  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  annual  rate  at  which  judges  of  the 
United  States  courts  of  appeals  are  compen- 
sated. Thereafter,  the  voting  members  of 
the  Commission,  other  than  the  Chairman, 
shall  hold  part-time  positions  and  shall  be 
paid  at  the  daily  rate  at  which  judges  of  the 
United  States  courts  of  appeals  are  compen- 
sated. A  Pederal  judge  may  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  without  resign- 
ing his  appointment  as  a  Pederal  judge. 
"§  993.  Powers  and  duties  of  Chairman 
"The  Chairman  shall— 

••(a)  call  and  preside  at  meetings  of  the 
Commission,  which  shall  be  held  for  at  least 
two  weeks  in  each  quarter  after  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  hold  part-time  posi- 
tions: and 

•'(b)  direct- 
ed) the  preparation  of  requests  for  appro- 
priations for  the  Commission;  and 

"(2)  the  use  of  funds  made  available  to  the 
Commission, 


"S  994.  Duties  of  the  Commission 

••(a)  The  Commission,  by  affirmative  vote 
of  at  least  four  members  of  the  Commission, 
and  pursuant  to  its  rules  and  regulations 
and  consistent  with  all  pertinent  provisions 
of  this  title  and  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  promulgate  and  distribute  to  all  courts 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  United 
States  Probation  System— 

'•(1)  guidelines,  as  described  in  this  sec- 
tion, for  use  of  a  sentencing  court  in  deter- 
mining the  sentence  to  be  imposed  in  a 
criminal  case,  including— 

••(A)  a  determination  whether  to  impose  a 
sentence  to  probation,  a  fine,  or  a  term  of 
imprisonment; 

••(B)  a  determination  as  to  the  appropriate 
amount  of  a  fine  or  the  appropriate  length 
of  a  term  of  probation  or  a  term  of  impris- 
onment; 

"(C)  a  determination  whether  a  sentence 
to  a  term  of  imprisonment  should  include  a 
requirement  that  the  defendant  be  placed 
on  a  term  of  supervised  release  after  impris- 
onment, and,  if  so,  the  appropriate  length  of 
such  a  term:  and 

"(D)  a  determination  whether  multiple 
sentences  to  terms  of  imprisonment  should 
be  ordered  to  run  concurrently  or  consecu- 
tively; 

"(2)  general  policy  statements  regarding 
application  of  the  guidelines  or  any  other 
aspect  of  sentencing  or  sentence  implemen- 
tation that  in  the  view  of  the  Commission 
would  further  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3553(a)(2)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  including  the  appropriate  use  of— 

•■(A)  the  sanctions  set  forth  in  sections 
3554,  3555,  and  3556  of  title  18; 

"(B)  the  conditions  of  probation  and  su- 
pervised release  set  forth  in  sections  3563(b) 
and  3583(d)  of  title  18: 

"(C)  the  sentence  modification  provisions 
set  forth  in  sections  3563(c),  3573,  and 
3582(c)  of  title  18; 

••(D)  the  authority  granted  under  rule 
11(e)(2)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  to  accept  or  reject  a  plea  agree- 
ment entered  into  pursuant  to  rule  11(e)(1): 
and 

•'(E)  the  temporary  release  provisions  set 
forth  in  section  3622  of  title  18,  and  the  pre- 
release custody  provisions  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3624(c)  of  title  18;  and 

"(3)  guidelines  or  general  policy  state- 
ments regarding  the  appropriate  use  of  the 
probation  revocation  provisions  set  forth  in 
section  3565  of  title  18,  and  the  provisions 
for  modification  of  the  term  or  conditions  of 
probation  or  supervised  release  set  forth  in 
sections  3563(c),  3564(d),  and  3583(e)  of  title 
18. 

"(b)  The  Commission,  in  the  guidelines 
promulgated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1), 
shall,  for  each  category  of  offense  involving 
each  category  of  defendant,  establish  a  sen- 
tencing range  that  is  consistent  with  all  per- 
tinent provisions  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code.  If  a  sentence  specified  by  the  guide- 
lines includes  a  term  of  imprisonment,  the 
maximum  of  the  range  established  for  such 
a  term  shall  not  exceed  the  minimum  of 
that  range  by  more  than  25  per  centum. 

"(c)  The  Commission,  in  establishing  cate- 
gories of  offenses  for  use  in  the  guidelines 
and  policy  statements  governing  the  imposi- 
tion of  sentences  of  probation,  a  fine,  or  im- 
prisonment, governing  the  imposition  of 
other  authorized  sanctions,  governing  the 
size  of  a  fine  or  the  length  of  a  term  of  pro- 
bation, imprisonment,  or  supervised  release, 
and  governing  the  conditions  of  probation, 
supervised  release,  or  imprisonment,  shall 
consider    whether    the    following    matters. 


among  others,  have  any  relevance  to  the 
nature,  extent,  place  of  service,  or  other  in- 
cidents of  an  appropriate  sentence,  and 
shall  take  them  into  account  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  do  have  relevance— 

••(1)  the  grade  of  the  offense: 

••(2)  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
offense  was  committed  which  mitigate  or 
aggravate  the  seriousness  of  the  offense; 

•'(3)  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  harm 
caused  by  the  offense,  including  whether  it 
involved  property,  irreplaceable  property,  a 
person,  a  number  of  persons,  or  a  breach  of 
public  trust: 

■•(4)  the  community  view  of  the  gravity  of 
the  offense; 

■•(5)  the  public  concern  generated  by  the 
offense; 

••(6)  the  deterrent  effect  a  particular  sen- 
tence may  have  on  the  commission  of  the 
offense  by  others;  and 

"(7)  the  current  incidence  of  the  offense 
in  the  community  and  in  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

••(d)  The  Commission  in  establishing  cate- 
gories of  defendants  for  use  in  the  guide- 
lines and  policy  statements  governing  the 
imposition  of  sentences  of  probation,  a  fine, 
or  imprisonment,  governing  the  imposition 
of  other  authorized  sanctions,  governing  the 
size  of  a  fine  or  the  length  of  a  term  of  pro- 
bation, imprisonment,  or  supervised  release, 
and  governing  the  conditions  of  probation, 
supervised  release,  or  imprisonment,  shall 
consider  whether  the  following  matters, 
among  others,  with  respect  to  a  defendant, 
have  any  relevance  to  the  nature,  extent, 
place  of  service,  or  other  incidents  of  an  ap- 
propriate sentence,  and  shall  take  them  into 
account  only  to  the  extent  that  they  do 
have  relevance— 

"(1)  age; 

"(2)  education: 

"(3)  vocational  skills: 

"(4)  mental  and  emotional  condition  to 
the  extent  that  such  condition  mitigates  the 
defendant's  culpability  or  to  the  extent  that 
such  condition  is  otherwise  plainly  relevant: 

"(5)  physical  condition,  including  drug  de- 
pendence; 

••(6)  previous  employment  record; 

■•(7)  family  ties  and  responsibilities: 

••(8)  community  ties; 

••(9)  role  in  the  offense: 

•'(10)  criminal  history;  and 

"(11)  degree  of  dependence  upon  criminal 
activity  for  a  livelihood. 
The  Commission  shall  assure  that  the 
guidelines  and  policy  statements  art  entire- 
ly neutral  as  to  the  race,  sex,  national 
origin,  creed,  and  socioeconomic  status  of 
offenders. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  assure  that  the 
guidelines  and  policy  statements,  in  recom- 
mending a  term  of  imprisonment  or  length 
of  a  term  of  imprisonment,  reflect  the  gen- 
eral inappropriateness  of  considering  the 
education,  vocational  skills,  employment 
record,  family  ties  and  responsibilities,  and 
community  ties  of  the  defendant. 

"(f)  The  Commission,  in  promulgating 
guidelines  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1), 
shall  promote  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 991(b)(1),  with  particular  attention  to 
the  requirements  of  subsection  991(b)(1)(B) 
for  providing  certainty  and  fairness  in  sen- 
tencing and  reducing  unwarranted  sentence 
disparities. 

"(g)  The  Commission,  in  promulgating 
guidelines  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1)  to 
meet  the  purposes  of  sentencing  as  set  forth 
in  section  3553(a)(2)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  shall  take  into  account  the 
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nature  and  capacity  of  the  penal,  correc- 
tional, and  other  facilities  and  services  avail- 
able, and  shall  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning any  change  or  expansion  in  the 
nature  or  capacity  of  such  facilities  and 
services  that  might  l)ecome  necessary  as  a 
result  of  the  guidelines  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

••(h)  The  Commission  shall  assure  that 
the  guidelines  will  specify  a  sentence  to  a 
term  of  imprisorunent  at  or  nAar  the  maxi- 
mum term  authorized  by  section  3581(b)  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  for  categories 
of  defendanu  in  which  the  defendant  is 
eighteen  years  old  or  older  and— 

••<1>  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  that 
is- 
"(A)  a  crime  of  violence:  or 
'•(B)  an  offense  described  in  section  401  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
841).  sections  1002(a).  1005.  and  100«  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Import  and  Export 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  952(a).  955.  and  959).  and  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  September  15.  1980  (21 
U.S.C.  955a):  and 

■•(2)  has  previously  been  convicted  of  two 
or  more  prior  felonies,  each  of  which  is— 
••(A)  a  crime  of  violence;  or 
•■(B)  an  offense  described  in  section  401  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
841),  sections  1002(a).  1005.  and  1009  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Import  and  Export 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  952(a).  955.  and  959).  and  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  September  15,  1980  (21 
U.S.C.  955a). 

•■(i)  The  Commission  shall  assure  that  the 
guidelines  will  specify  a  sentence  to  a  sub- 
stantial term  of  imprisonment  for  categories 
of  defendants  in  which  the  defendant— 

••(1)  has  a  history  of  two  or  more  prior 
Federal.  State,  or  local  felony  convictions 
for  offenses  committed  on  different  occa- 
sions: 

■•(2)  committed  the  offense  as  part  of  a 
pattern  of  criminal  conduct  from  which  he 
derived  a  substantial  portion  of  his  Income: 
••(3)  committed  the  offense  in  furtherance 
of  a  conspiracy  with  three  or  more  persons 
engaging  in  a  pattern  of  racketeering  activi- 
ty in  which  the  defendant  participated  in  a 
managerial  or  supervisory  capacity: 

••(4)  committed  a  crime  of  violence  that 
constitutes  a  felony  while  on  release  pend- 
ing trial,  sentence,  or  appeal  from  a  Federal, 
State,  or  local  felony  for  which  he  was  ulti- 
mately convicted:  or 

"(5)  committed  a  felony  that  is  set  forth 
in  section  401  or  1010  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  841  and  960).  and  that  in- 
volved trafficking  in  a  substantial  quantity 
of  a  controlled  substance. 

■•(j)  The  Commission  shall  insure  that  the 
guidelines  reflect  the  general  appropriate- 
ness of  imposing  a  sentence  other  than  im- 
prisonment in  cases  in  which  the  defendant 
is  a  first  offender  who  has  not  been  convict- 
ed of  a  crime  of  violence  or  an  otherwise  se- 
rious offense,  and  the  general  appropriate- 
ness of  imposing  a  term  of  imprisonment  on 
a  person  convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence 
that  results  in  serious  bodily  injury. 

•(k)  The  Commission  shall  insure  that  the 
guidelines  reflect  the  inappropriateness  of 
imposing  a  sentence  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  the 
defendant  or  providing  the  defendant  wfth 
needed  educational  or  vocational  training. 
medical  care,  or  other  correctional  treat- 
ment. 

•'(1)  The  Commission  shall  insure  that  the 
guidelines  promulgated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (aKl)  reflect— 


"(1)  the  appropriateness  of  imposing  an 
incremental  penalty  for  each  offense  in  a 
case  in  which  a  defendant  is  convicted  of— 
■■(A)  multiple  offenses  committed  In  the 
same  course  of  conduct  that  result  in  the 
exercise  of  ancillary  jurisdiction  over  one  or 
more  of  the  offenses;  and 

••(B)  multiple  offenses  committed  at  dif- 
ferent times,  including  those  cases  in  which 
the  subsequent  offense  is  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 3150  (penalties  for  failure  to  appear)  of 
title  18:  and 

■•(2)  the  general  inappropriateness  of  im- 
posing consecutive  terms  of  imprisonment 
for  an  offense  of  conspiring  to  commit  an 
offense  or  soliciting  commission  of  an  of- 
fense and  for  an  offense  that  was  the  sole 
object  of  the  conspiracy  or  solicitation. 

"(m)  The  Commission  shall  insure  that 
the  guidelines  reflect  the  fact  that,  in  many 
cases,  current  sentences  do  not  accurately 
reflect  the  seriousness  of  the  offense.  This 
will  require  that,  as  a  starting  point  in  its 
development  of  the  initial  sets  of  guidelines 
for  particular  categories  of  cases,  the  Com- 
mission ascertain  the  average  sentences  im- 
posed in  such  categories  of  cases  prior  to 
the  creation  of  the  Conunission,  and  in 
cases  involving  sentences  to  terms  of  impris- 
orunent. the  length  of  such  terms  actually 
ser\-ed.  The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound 
by  such  average  sentences,  and  shall  inde- 
pendently develop  a  sentencing  range  that 
is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  sentenc- 
ing described  in  section  3553(a)(2)  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code. 

••(n)  The  Commission  periodically  shall 
review  and  revise,  in  consideration  of  com- 
ments and  data  coming  to  its  attention,  the 
guidelines  promulgated  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  In  fulfilling  its  duties 
and  in  exercising  its  powers,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  consult  with  authorities  on.  and 
individual  and  institutional  representatives 
of.  various  aspects  of  the  Federal  criminal 
justice  system.  The  United  States  Probation 
System,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  the  Crimi- 
nal Division  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  a  representative  of  the 
Federal  Public  Defenders  shall  submit  to 
the  Commission  any  observations,  com- 
ments, or  questions  pertinent  to  the  work  of 
the  Commission  whenever  they  believe  such 
communication  would  be  useful,  and  shall, 
at  least  annually,  submit  to  the  Commission 
a  written  report  commenting  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Commission's  guidelines,  sug- 
gesting changes  in  the  guidelines  that 
appear  to  be  warranted,  and  otherwise  as- 
sessing the  Commission's  work. 

••(0)  The  Commission,  at  or  after  the  be- 
ginning of  a  regular  session  of  Congress  but 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  May,  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  any  amendments  of 
the  guidelines  promulgated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)(1),  and  a  report  of  the  reasons 
therefor,  and  the  amended  guidelines  shall 
take  effect  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  Commission  reports  them,  except 
to  the  extent  the  effective  date  is  enlarged 
or  the  guidelines  are  disapproved  or  modi- 
fied by  Act  of  Congress. 

■•(p)  The  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  shall  submit  to  Congress  an  analysis 
and  recommendations  concerning  maximum 
utilization  of  resources  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  Federal  prison  population.  Such 
report  shall  be  based  upon  consideration  of 
a  variety  of  alternatives,  including— 
"(1)  modernization  of  existing  facilities: 
■■(2)  inmate  classification  and  periodic 
review  of  such  classification  for  use  in  plac- 
ing inmates  in  the  least  restrictive  facility 
necessary  to  ensure  adequate  security;  and 


••(3)  use  of  existing  Federal  facilities,  such 
as  those  currently  within  military  jurisdic- 
tion. 

(q)  The  Commission,  within  three  years 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Sentencing 
Reform  Act  of  1983.  and  thereafter  when- 
ever it  finds  it  advisable,  shall  recommend 
to  the  Congress  that  it  raise  or  lower  the 
grades,  or  otherwise  modify  the  maximum 
penalties,  of  those  offenses  for  which  such 
an  adjustment  appears  appropriate. 

•(r)  The  Commission  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration to  any  petition  filed  by  a  defend- 
ant requesting  modification  of  the  guide- 
lines utilized  in  the  sentencing  of  such  de- 
fendant, on  the  basis  of  changed  circum- 
stances unrelated  to  the  defendant,  includ- 
ing changes  in— 

•'(1)  the  community  view  of  the  gravity  of 
the  offense: 

(2)  the  public  concern  generated  by  the 
offense:  and 

■•(3)  the  deterrent  effect  particular  sen- 
tences may  have  on  the  commission  of  the 
offense  by  others. 

Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the 
filing  of  such  petition  the  Commission  shall 
provide  written  notice  to  the  defendant 
whether  or  not  it  has  approved  the  petition. 
If  the  petition  is  disapproved  the  written 
notice  shall  contain  the  reasons  for  such 
disapproval.  The  Commission  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  at  least  annually  an  analy- 
sis of  such  written  notices. 

••(s)  The  Commission,  in  promulgating 
general  policy  statements  regarding  the  sen- 
tencing modification  provisions  in  section 
3582(c)(1)(A)  of  title  18.  shall  describe  what 
should  be  considered  extraordinary  and 
compelling  reasons  for  sentence  reduction, 
including  the  criteria  to  be  applied  and  a  list 
of  specific  examples.  Rehabilitation  of  the 
defendant  alone  shall  not  be  considered  an 
extraordinary  and  compelling  reason. 

•■(t)  If  the  Commission  reduces  the  term 
of  imprisonment  recommended  in  the  guide- 
lines applicable  to  a  particular  offense  or 
category  of  offenses,  it  shall  specify  by  what 
amount  the  sentences  of  prisoners  serving 
terms  of  imprisonment  that  are  outside  the 
applicable  guideline  ranges  for  the  offense 
may  be  reduced. 

•(u)  The  Commission  shall  ensure  that 
the  general  policy  statements  promulgated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2)  include  a 
policy  limiting  consecutive  terms  of  impris- 
onment for  an  offense  involving  a  violation 
of  a  general  prohibition  and  for  an  offense 
involving  a  violation  of  a  specific  prohibi- 
tion encompassed  within  the  general  prohi- 
bition. 

••(v)  The  appropriate  judge  or  officer  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  in  connection 
with  each  sentence  imposed  a  written  report 
of  the  sentence,  the  offense  for  which  it  is 
imposed,  the  age.  race,  and  sex  of  the  of- 
fender, information  regarding  factors  made 
relevant  by  the  guidelines,  and  such  other 
information  as  the  Commission  finds  appro- 
priate. The  Commission  shall  submit  to 
Congress  at  least  annually  an  analysis  of 
these  reports  and  any  recommendations  for 
legislation  that  the  Commission  concludes  is 
warranted  by  that  analysis. 

■•(w)  The  provisions  of  section  553  of  title 
5.  relating  to  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  public  hearing  procedure,  shall 
apply  to  the  promulgation  of  guidelines  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

"S  995.  Powers  of  the  Commission 

■•(a)  The  Commission,  by  vote  of  a  majori- 
ty of  the  members  present  and  voting,  shall 
have  the  power  to— 
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"(1)  establish  general  policies  and  promul-  '(16)  collect  systematically  and  dlssemi-  Commission.  The  officers  and  employees  of 

gate   such    rules    and    regulations    for    the  nate  information  regarding  effectiveness  of  the  Commission  shall  be  exempt  from  the 

Commission  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  sentences  imposed:  provisions   of    part   III    of    title    5,    United 

the  purposes  of  this  chapter;  "(.11)  devise  and  conduct,  in  various  geo-  States  Code,  except  the  following  chapters: 

"(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  salary  and  duties  graphical  locations,  seminars  and  workshops  81    (Compensation   for  Work   Injuries),   83 

of    the   Staff   Director   of   the   Sentencing  providing  continuing  studies  for  persons  en-  (Retirement).  85  (Unemployment  Compen- 

Commission.  who  shall  serve  at  the  discre-  gaged  in  the  sentencing  field;  sation).  87  (Life  Insurance).  89  (Health  In- 

tion  of  the  Commission  and  who  shall  be  "(18)  devise  and  conduct  periodic  training  surance).  and  91  (Conflicts  of  Interest), 

compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  programs  of  instruction  in  sentencing  tech-  ..§  ^^  Annual  report 

highest  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for  niques  for  judicial  and  probation  personnel  .     <^                      v.  ,• 

grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  pay  rales  and  other  persons  connected  with  the  sen-  ^  ^"f  CommiKion  shall  report  annually  to 

(5  use  5332)  tencing  process:  ^^e    Judicial    Conference    of    the    United 

"(3)  deny,  revise,  or  ratify  any  request  for  "<19)  study  the  feasibility  of  developing  Sla^^f.  the  Congress,  and  the  President  of 

regular,  supplemental,  or  deficiency  appro-  guidelines  for  the  disposition  of  juvenile  de-  ">«  United  States  on  the  activities  of  the 

priations  prior  to  any  submission  of  such  re-  Hnquents;  Commission, 

quest    to   the   Office   of   Management   and  "(20)  make  recommendations  to  Congress  "§  998.  Definitions 

Budget  by  the  Chairman;  concerning    modification    or   enactment    of  as  used  in  this  chapter— 

■•(4)  procure  for  the  Commission  tempo-  statutes  relating  to  sentencing,  penal,  and  "(a)      Commission'     means     the     United 

rary  and  intermittent  services  to  the  same  correctional  matters  that  the  Commission  states  Sentencing  Commission; 

extent  as  is  authorized  by  section  3109(b)  of  ^'"<ls  to  be  necessary  and  advisable  to  carry  -(b)    Commissioner'  means  a  member  of 

title  5.  United  States  Code:  out  an  effective,  humane  and  rational  sen-  the  United  States  Sentencing  Commission: 

••(5)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv-  tencing  policy;  ••((.)  'guidelines'  means  the  guidelines  pro- 
ices,  equipment,  personnel,  information,  and  "(21)  hold  hearings  and  call  witnesses  that  mulgated  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
facilities  of  other  Federal.  Stale,  local,  and  might  assist  the  Commission  in  the  exercise  section  994(a)  of  this  title:  and 
private  agencies  and  instrumentalities  with  °^  '*^  powers  or  duties:  and  ..((j)  -rules  and  regulations'   means  rules 
or  without  reimbursement  therefor;  ■■<22)  perform  such  other  functions  as  are  ^nd  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Com- 

(6)    without    regard    to   31    U.S.C.    3324,  required  to  permit  Federal  courts  to  meet  mission    pursuant    to   section    995    of    this 

enter    into    and    perform    such    contracts,  '^'}«''".,f«sP°"^'^'l,'t'es  under  section  3553(a)  4(^,5.. 

leases,   cooperative   agreements,   and   other  °'    ""^    ]°'    United    States    Code,    and    to  ^^y  ^he  chapter  analysis  of  part  III  of 

transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  con-  Permit  cithers  involved  in  the  Federal  crimi-  tj^jg  js.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 

duct   of  the  functions  of  the  Commission.  "^1  justice  system  to  meet  their  related  re-  adding  after  the  item  relating  to  chapter  57 

with  any  public  agency,  or  with  any  person,  ^*'°'?.^'  li'/;'^*'-                        ,.,,,.                ..  the  following  new  item: 

firm.    as.socialion.   corporation,   educational  oiheV  pIwL^TdS  and  shauTerf'o^  "^S-  fniled  States  Sentencing  CommU- 

institution,  or  non-profit  organization;  °'^""  powers  ana  auues  ana  snau  periorm 

•  (7)  accept  and  employ,  in  carrying  out  ^"*=^  other  functions  as  may  be  necessary  to           «"»" »»'  • 

the  provisions  of  this  title,  voluntary  and  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  and  repealers 

uncompensated     services,     notwithstanding  ""^^  delegate  to  any  member  or  designated  sec.  8.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of  UUe 

the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  1342,  however.  Person  such  powers  as  may  be  appropriate  18.  United  States  Code,  are  repealed: 

individuals  providing  such  services  shall  not  °^^^^  ^^J*"  ^^e  power  to  establish  general  d,  section  1; 

be  considered  Federal  employees  except  for  P°^'*=y,.^'*^„Zf"*1,f"'*/"'?^3ir^^  pursuant  (2)  section  3012; 

purposes  of  chapter  81   of  title  5,   United  to  section  994(a)  (1)  and  (2)  the  issuance  of  o)    sections     4082(a),     4082(b),     4082(c). 

States  Code,   with   respect   to  job-incurred  ^^"^'■*'  P°''f.'^^  ^""^  promulgation  of  rules  4082(e),  4084,  and  4085; 

disability  and  title  28,  United  States  Code,  f",^, /^^i**""^, •  "^"^T?^    to    subsectwn  (4)  chapter  309; 

with  respect  to  tort  claims'  '*^^ ^ >  "^  ^^^  section,  and  the  decisions  as  to  (5)  chapter  311; 

(8)  request  such  information,  data,  and  ^^^  /**:*°''f  ^"^  ^  considered  in  establish-  (6)  chapter  314; 

reports  from  any  Federal  agency  or  judicial  '"^"*  of  categories  of  offenses  and  offenders  (7)  sections  4281.  4283.  and  4284;  and 

officer  as  the  Commission  may  from  time  to  ""T*"  .1°         °^,  ft        f-  C°."™'^'°"  <8)  chapter  402. 

time  require  and  as  may  be  produced  con-  ^'^*"'  ,*"^"   f^t^o^  ,?,,„?  ^V/Vi!^^,  Tio^'"  Redesignate  subsections  in  section  4082  ac- 

sistent  with  other  law;  f".M^w"fMiV?'w  ?  ^\°'w,«?   M;/,V*^^h'  cordingly. 

"(9)  monitor  the  performance  of  proba-  ,      "  '  .    .i    '  **""'•  '*"*  ^'i      VnV'  <*»  The  item  relating  to  section  1  in  the 

tion  officers  with  regard  to  sentencing  rec-  ^V'^"''  ^°  ^^^  ^"^  Ji.  P'yticaoie.  utilize  ex-  sectional  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  18. 

ommendations.  including  application  of  the  "^.^'If  ""rf  °i""f i°^.  the  Administrative  Office  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^    ^  amended  to  read: 

Sentencing     Commission     guidelines     and  of  the  United  States  Courts  and  the  Federal  ..,   „__,„.  .. 

policy  statements'  Judicial  Center  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  ^-  «epeaiea.  . 

"(10)  issue  instructions  to  probation  offi-  unnecessary  duplication.  (c)  The  item  relating  to  section  3012  In 

cers  concerning  the  application  of  Commis-  '^'J^P°"  1^^  ^^'•"^f  °^  ^^^JP*'?™"^'*!,"'  ^^e  sectional  analysis  of  chapter  201  of  title 

sion  guidelines  and  policy  statements;  each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  and  di-  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read: 

"(11)  arrange  with  the  head  of  any  other  ^^"^'^^  ^°  ""^^^  '^  services,  equipment   per-  •3012.  Repealed.". 

Federal  agency  for  the  performance  by  such  f°"f^''  facilities,  and  information  available  (d)  The  chapter  analysis  of  Part  III  of 

agency  of  any  function  of  the  Commission.  ^°  ^^^.  F^atest  practicable  extent  to  the  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 

with  or  without  reimbursement;  Commission  in  the  execution  of  its  func-  amending  the  items  relating  to- 

"(12)  establish   a  research   and  develop-  '"'""f",  .    .      ,         ,  ^.      ,  .^            ^      ..  <^>  chapters  309  and  311  to  read  as  fol- 

ment  program  within  the  Commission  for  ,^  <«*^  ^  simple  majority  of  the  membership  lows: 

the  purpose  of-  ,^^en  serving  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for    ..30,  ^      ^^ 

"(A)  serving  as  a  clearinghouse  and  infor-  ^^"^  *=°"^"f  °^  ^"^^^^^  °^^"^  ^^"^  ^°\  ^""^     "311-  Repealed ": 

mation  center  for  the  collection,  prepara-  Proniulgation  of  guide  ines^d  policy  state-  ^^ 

tion.  and  dissemination  of  information  on  ""^"^  pursuant  to  section  994.  the  Commis-  ^j)  chapter  314  to  read  as  follows: 

Federal  sentencing  practices;  and  ^'°"  "^^  ^^^'''''^f  '^.  PO*««,^d  fulfill  its 

"(B)  assisting  and  serving  In  a  consulting  f^,''^\^^JS'pre°se'n?    '  """'      """'"'  ^)^n^^-^^^,:x^i^'i^i^^^^  and 

capacity    to    Federal    courts,    departments.  .^V^^ceot  as  otherwise  orovided  bv  law  *085  in  the  sectional  analysU  of  chapter  305 

and  agencies  in  the  development,  mainte-  the  Cor^^i^  sh^rmliKI^d  make  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  are  amended 

nance,  and  coordination  of  sound  sentencing  the  Commission  shall  maintam  and  make  as  follows- 

oractices"  available  for  public  inspection  a  record  of  "^  ™'"'  "*  i"'*"*"- 

'■(13)  collect  systematically  the  data  ob-  J^e  final  vote  of  each  member  on  any  action  ;;4084.  Repealed. 

tained  from  studies,  research,  and  the  em-  ^^"^  ^^  ''"  m  xh^'^f^Honai  »n«iv.i.  „f  nh«nf.r  ,is 

pirical    experience    of    public    and    private  "8  996.  Director  and  staff  (f)  The  sectional  analysis  of  chapter  315 

agencies  concerning  the  sentencing  process;  "(a)  The  Staff  Director  shall  supervise  the  °f,  a™LH^Uy?h^ft*^f^ia*Tfna  V<1^  amended 

■•(14)  publish  data  concerning  the  sentenc-  activities  of  persons  employed  by  the  Com-  (iTsectiMi  4281  to  read 

ing  process:  mission  and  perform  other  duties  assigned 

■•(15)  collect  systematically  and  dlssemi-  to  him  by  the  Commission.  ■'4281.  Repealed.";  and 

nate  information  concerning  sentences  actu-  "(b)  The  Staff  Director  shall,  subject  to  ^2)  sections  4283  and  4284  to  read  as  fol- 

ally  imposed,  and  the  relationship  of  such  the  approval  of  the  Commission,  appoint  lows: 

sentences  to  the  factors  set  forth  In  section  such  officers  and  employees  as  are  neces-  ""4283.  Repealed. 

3553(a)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code;  sary  in  the  execution  of  the  functions  of  the  ""4284.  Repealed.". 
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(g)  The  item  relating  to  chapter  402  In  the 
chapter  analysis  of  Part  IV  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"402.  Repealed 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Sections  404(b)  and  409  of  the 
Controlled  Sulwtances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  844(b) 
and  849 )  are  repealed. 

(b)  Section  404(a)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  844(a))  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  designation  ■(a)"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  subsection. 

TtCHNICAL  AND  CONFORMINC  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  10.  The  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (8  use.  1101  et  seq.)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
212(a)(9)  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a)(9))  is  amended  to 
read:  "An  alien  who  would  be  excludable  be- 
cause of  the  conviction  of  an  offense  for 
whirv>  'he  sentence  actually  imposed  did  not 
exceed  a  term  of  imprisonment  in  excess  of 
six  mo  I'hs,  or  who  would  be  excludable  as 
one  who  admits  the  commission  of  an  of- 
fense for  which  a  sentence  not  to  exceed 
one  year's  imprisonment  might  have  been 
imposed  on  him.  may  be  granted  a  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  if  otherwise 
admissible:  Provided.  That  the  alien  has 
committed  only  one  such  offense,  or  admits 
the  commission  of  acU  which  corwtitute  the 
essential  elemenU  of  only  one  such  of- 
fense.". 

(b)  Section  242(h)  (8  U.S.C.  1252(h))  is 
amended  by  adding  "supervised  release." 
after  "parole.". 

Sec.  11.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  September 
28.  1962  (16  use.  460k-3)  is  amended  by 
deleting  petty  offense  (18  U.S.C.  D"  and 
sut>stituting  "misdemeanor". 

Sec  12.  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  October  8. 
1964  ( 16  use.  460n-8)  is  amended— 

(a)  in  the  first  paragraph,  by  deleting 
"commissioner"  each  place  it  appears  and 
substituting  "magistrate";  and 

(b)  in  the  second  paragraph,  by  amending 
the  first  sentence  to  read:  "The  functions  of 
the  magistrate  shall  include  the  trial  and 
sentencing  of  persons  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  misdemeanors  and  infractions  as 
defined  in  section  3581  of  title  18.  United 
St&t&s  Code  " 

Sec.  13.  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  924(a)  is  amended  by  deleting 
".  and  shall  become  eligible  for  parole  as  the 
Board  of  Parole  shall  determine". 

(b)  Section  1161  is  amended  by  deleting 
"3618"  and  substituting    3669". 

(c)  Section  1761(a)  is  amended  by  adding 
",  supenised  release."  after  "parole". 

(d)  Section  2114  is  amended  by  adding 
"not  more  than"  after  "imprisoned". 

(e)  Section  3006A  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsections  (a)(1)  and  (b).  by  delet- 
ing "misdemeanor  (other  than  a  petty  of- 
fense as  defined  in  section  1  of  this  title)" 
each  place  it  appears  and  substituting 
"Class  A  misdemeanor":  and 

(2)  in  subsections  (a)(3)  and  (g).  deleting 
"subject  to  revocation  of  parole."  each  place 
it  appears. 

(f)  Section  3156(b)(2)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing "petty  offense  as  defined  in  section  1(3) 
of  this  title"  and  substituting  Class  B  or  C 
misdemeanor  or  an  infraction". 

(g)  Section  3172(2)  is  amended  by  deleting 
"petty  offense  as  defined  in  section  1(3)  of 
this  title"  and  substituting  Class  B  or  C 
misdemeanor  or  an  infraction". 

(h)  Section  3401  is  amended— 
(1)  by  repealing  subsection  (g)  and  redes- 
ignating (h)  to  (g):  and 


(2)  in  subsection  (h).  by  deleting  "petty  of- 
fense case"  and  substituting  "Class  B  or  C 
misdemeanor  case,  or  infraction  case.". 

(i)  Section  3670  (formerly  section  3619)  is 
amended  by  deleting  "3617"  and  "3618"  and 
substituting  "3668"  and  "3669",  respectively. 

(j)  Section  4004  is  amended  by  deleting 
"record  clerks,  and  parole  officers  '  and  sub- 
stituting "and  record  clerks". 

(k)  Chapter  306  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  4101  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (f),  by  adding  ",  includ- 
ing a  term  of  supervised  release  pursuant  to 
section  3583"  after  "supervision";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (g),  by  deleting  "to  a 
penalty  of  imprisonment  the  execution  of 
which  is  suspended  and"  and  substituting 
"under  which",  and  by  deleting  "the  sus- 
pended" and  substituting  "a". 

(2)  Section  4105(c)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  deleting  "for  good 
time"  the  second  place  it  appears  and  sub- 
stituting "toward  service  of  sentence  for  sat- 
isfactory behavior"; 

(B)  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  by  deleting 
"section  4161"  and  substituting  "section 
3624(b)"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  deleting  "section 
4164"  and  substituting  "section  3624(a)"; 

(D)  by  repealing  paragraph  (3);  and 

(E)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  Credit  toward  service  of  sentence  may 
be  withheld  as  provided  in  section  3624(b)  of 
this  title.";  and 

(F)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly. 

(3)  Section  4106  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  deleting  "Parole 
Commission"  and  substituting  Probation 
System"; 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

•(b)  An  offender  transferred  to  the  United 
States  to  serve  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
shall  be  released  pursuant  to  section  3624(a) 
of  this  title  after  serving  the  period  of  time 
specified  in  the  applicable  sentencing  guide- 
line promulgated  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
994(a)(1).  He  shall  be  released  to  serve  a 
term  of  supervised  release  for  any  term 
specified  in  the  applicable  guideline.  The 
provisions  of  section  3742  of  this  title  apply 
to  a  sentence  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
under  this  subsection,  and  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  district  in  which 
the  offender  is  imprisoned  after  transfer  to 
the  United  States  has  jurisdiction  to  review 
the  period  of  imprisonment  as  though  it 
had  been  imposed  by  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court.":  and 

(C)  by  repealing  subsection  (c). 

(4)  Section  4108(a)  is  amended  by  adding 
".  including  any  term  of  imprisonment  or 
term  of  supervised  release  specified  in  the 
applicable  sentencing  guideline  promulgated 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a)(1)."  after  "con- 
sequences thereof". 

(1)  Section  4321  is  amended  by  deleting 
"parole  or". 

(m)  Section  4351(b)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing "Parole  Board"  and  substituting  "Sen- 
tencing Commission". 

(n)  Section  5002  is  amended  by  deleting 
"Board  of  Parole,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Youth  Division."  and  substituting  "United 
States  Sentencing  Commission.". 

Sec  14.  The  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  401  (21  U.S.C.  841)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (bHlMA).  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence; 

(2)  in  subsection  (bMlMB).  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence; 


(3)  in  subsection  (b)(2).  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence; 

(4)  in  subsection  (b)(4),  by  deleting  "sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of",  and  by  adding  "and 
section  3607  of  title  18,  United  States  Code" 
after  "404"; 

(5)  in  sul)section  (b)(5).  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence;  and 

(6)  by  repealing  subsection  <c). 

(b)  Section  405  (21  U.S.C.  845)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  deleting  "(1)"  the 
second  place  it  appears,  and  by  deleting  ", 
and  (2)  at  least  twice  any  special  parole 
term  authorized  by  section  401(b).  for  a  first 
offense  involving  the  same  controlled  sub- 
stance and  schedule";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  deleting  "(1)"  the 
second  place  it  appears,  and  by  deleting  ", 
and  (2)  at  least  three  times  any  special 
parole  term  authorized  by  section  401(b). 
for  a  second  or  subsequent  offense  involving 
the  same  controlled  substance  and  sched- 
ule". 

(c)  Section  408(c)  (21  U.S.C.  848(c))  is 
amended  by  deleting  "and  section  4202  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code". 

Sec  15.  The  Controlled  Substances 
Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  951  et 
seq.)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  1010  (21  U.S.C.  960)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(1).  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(2),  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence;  and 

(3)  by  repealing  subsection  (c). 

(b)  Section  1012(a)  (21  U.S.C.  962(a))  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  last  sentence. 

Sec.  16.  Section  114(b)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  ".  super- 
vised release,"  after  "parole". 

Sec  17.  Section  5871  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  5871)  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  ".  and  shall  become  eligible 
for  parole  as  the  Board  of  Parole  shall  de- 
termine". 

Sec.  18,  Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  509  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  "and"  after  paragraph  (2) 
and.  in  paragraph  (3).  by  deleting  ";  and" 
and  substituting  a  period;  and 

(2)  by  repealing  paragraph  (4). 

(b)  Section  591(a)  is  amended  by  deleting 
■petty  offense"  and  substituting    Class  B  or 

C  misdemeanor  or  an  infraction". 

(c)  Section  2901  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (e).  by  deleting  "section 
1"  and  substituting  "section  3581";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (g)(3).  by  adding  ".  super- 
vised release."  after  "parole",  and  by  adding 
"supervised  release."  after  "parole.". 

Sec  19.  Section  504(a)  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Di.sclosure  Act  of 
1959  (29  U.S.C.  504(a))  and  section  411(a)  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1111(a))  are  amend- 
ed- 

(a)  by  deleting  "the  Board  of  Parole  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice"  and 
substituting  "if  the  offense  is  a  Federal  of- 
fense, the  sentencing  judge  or.  if  the  offense 
is  a  State  or  local  offense,  on  motion  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  in  which  the  offense  was  committed, 
pursuant  to  sentencing  guidelines  and 
policy  statements  issued  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)."; 

(c)  by  deleting  "Board"  and  "Board's"  and 
substituting  "court"  and  "couit's".  respec- 
tively; and 
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(d)  by  deleting  "an  administrative"  and 
substituting  "a". 

Sec  20.  Section  411  (c)(3)  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29 
U.S.C.  1111(c)(3))  is  amended  by  adding  "or 
supervised  release"  after  "parole". 

Sec  21.  Section  425(b)  of  the  Job  Training 
and  Partnership  Act.  is  amended  by  deleting 
"or  parole"  the  first  place  it  appears  and 
substituting  ".  parole,  or  supervised  re- 
lease". 

Sec  22.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  201  et  seq.)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  341(a)  (42  U.S.C.  257(a))  is 
amended  by  deleting  "or  convicted  of  of- 
fenses against  the  United  States  and  sen- 
tenced to  treatment"  and  "addicts  who  are 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Youth  Corrections  Act  (chapter  402  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code).". 

(b)  Section  343(d)  (42  U.S.C.  259(d))  is 
amended  by  adding  "or  supervised  release" 
after  "parole". 

Sec  22A.  Section  902  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1472)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  18  U.S.C.  3559(b)."  before  the  term 
"if"  in  paragraphs  (i)(l)(B)  and  (nKlKB). 

Sec.  23.  Section  11507  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  ",  super- 
vised release,"  after  "parole". 

Sec  24.  Section  10(b)(7)  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
460(b)(7))  is  amended  by  deleting  "parole" 
and  substituting  "release". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  25.  (a)(1)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  be- 
ginning twenty-four  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment,  except  that— 

(A)  the  repeal  of  chapter  402  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment; 

(B)(i)  chapter  58  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  or  October  1.  1983.  which- 
ever occurs  later,  and  the  United  States 
Sentencing  Commission  shall  submit  the 
initial  sentencing  guidelines  promulgated  to 
section  994(a)(1)  of  title  28  to  the  Congress 
within  eighteen  months  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  chapter;  and 

(ii)  the  sentencing  guidelines  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  994(a)(1),  and  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  3581.  3583.  and  3624  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  shall  not  go  into 
effect  until  the  day  after— 

(a)  the  United  States  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion has  submitted  the  initial  set  of  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (B)(i),  along  with  a  report 
stating  the  reasons  for  the  Commission's 
recommendations; 

(b)  the  General  Accounting  Office  has  un- 
dertaken a  study  of  the  guidelines,  and  their 
potential  impact  in  comparison  with  the  op- 
eration of  the  existing  sentencing  and 
parole  release  system,  and  has,  within  150 
days  of  submission  of  the  guidelines,  report- 
ed to  the  Congress  the  results  of  its  study; 
and 

(c)  the  Congress  has  had  six  months  after 
the  date  described  in  subclause  (a)  in  which 
to  examine  the  guidelines  and  consider  the 
reports;  and 

(d)  the  provisions  of  sections  27  and  28 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  section  992(a)  of 
title  28.  the  terms  of  the  first  members  of 
the  United  States  Sentencing  Commission 
shall  not  begin  to  run  until  the  sentencing 
guidelines  go  Into  effect  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (l)(B)(ii). 


(b)(1)  The  following  provisions  of  law  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  shall  remain  in  effect  for  five 
years  after  the  effective  date  as  to  an  indi- 
vidual convicted  of  an  offense  or  adjudicat- 
ed to  be  a  juvenile  delinquent  before  the  ef- 
fective date  and  as  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment during  the  period  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(B): 

(A)  Chapter  311  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

(B)  Chapter  309  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

(C)  Sections  4251  through  4255  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

(D)  Sections  5041  and  5042  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code. 

(E)  Sections  5017  through  5020  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  as  to  a  sentence  im- 
posed before  the  date  of  enactment. 

(F)  The  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
in  effect  on  the  effective  date  for  an  offense 
committed  before  the  effective  date. 

(G)  Any  other  law  relating  to  a  violation 
of  a  condition  of  release  or  to  arrest  author- 
ity with  regard  to  a  person  who  violates  a 
condition  of  release. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4202  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  as 
in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  the  term  of  office  of  a 
Commissioner  who  is  in  office  on  the  effec- 
tive date  is  extended  to  the  end  of  the  five- 
year  period  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  The  United  States  Parole  Commission 
shall  set  a  release  date,  for  an  individual 
who  will  be  in  its  jurisdiction  the  day  before 
the  expiration  of  five  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  that  is  within  the 
range  that  applies  to  the  prisoner  under  the 
applicable  parole  guideline.  A  release  date 
set  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  set 
early  enough  to  p>ermit  consideration  of  an 
appeal  of  the  release  date,  in  accordance 
with  Parole  Commission  procedures,  before 
the  expiration  of  five  years  following  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  all  laws  in  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  per- 
taining to  an  individual  who  is— 

(A)  released  pursuant  to  a  provision  listed 
in  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(B)(i)  subject  to  supervision  on  the  day 
before  the  expiration  of  the  five-year  period 
following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act;  or 

(ii)  released  on  a  date  set  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3); 

including  laws  pertaining  to  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  release,  revocation  of  release,  pro- 
vision of  counsel,  and  payment  of  transpor- 
tation costs,  shall  remain  in  effect  as  to  the 
individual  until  the  expiration  of  his  sen- 
tence, except  that  the  district  court  shall 
determine,  in  accord  with  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  whether  release 
should  be  revoked  or  the  conditions  of  re- 
lease amended  for  violation  of  a  condition  of 
release. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 991  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  and 
sections  4351  and  5002  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  the  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Parole  Commission  or  his  designee 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Corrections,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Parole  Commission  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Corrections  Coun- 
cil and  a  nonvoting  member  of  the  United 
States  Sentencing  Commission,  ex  officio, 
until  the  expiration  of  the  five-year  period 
following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  4351 


of  title  18,  during  the  five-year  period  the 
National  Institute  of  Corrections  shall  have 
seventeen  members,  including  seven  ex  offi- 
cio members.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  991  of  title  28,  during  the 
five-year  period  the  United  States  Sentenc- 
ing Commission  shall  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers, including  two  ex  officio,  nonvoting 
members. 

Sec  26.  (a)(1)  Four  years  after  the  sen- 
tencing guidelines  promulgated  pursuaint  to 
section  994(a)(1).  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 3581.  3583.  and  3624  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  go  into  effect,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  undertake  a  study  of 
the  guidelines  in  order  to  determine  their 
impact  and  compare  the  guidelines  system 
with  the  operation  of  the  previous  sentenc- 
ing and  parole  release  system,  and.  within 
six  months  of  the  undertaking  of  such 
study,  report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of 
its  study. 

(2)  Within  one  month  of  the  start  of  the 
study  required  under  subsection  (a),  the 
United  States  Sentencing  Commission  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  all  appropriate  courts,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  Congress  detailing 
the  operation  of  the  sentencing  guideline 
system  and  discussing  any  problems  with 
the  system  or  reforms  needed.  The  report 
shall  include  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
the  sentencing  guidelines  on  prosecutorial 
discretion,  plea  bargaining,  disparities  in 
sentencing,  and  the  use  of  incarceration, 
and  shall  be  issued  by  affirmative  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  voting  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  The  Congress  shall  review  the  study 
submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  in 
order  to  determine— 

(1)  whether  the  sentencing  guideline 
system  has  been  effective; 

(2)  whether  any  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  sentencing  guideline  system;  and 

(3)  whether  the  parole  system  should  be 
reinstated  in  some  form  and  the  life  of  the 
Parole  Commission  extended. 

Sec  27.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  for  each  criminal  fine  for  which 
the  unpaid  balance  exceeds  $100  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall,  within  120  days,  notify  the  person 
by  certified  mail  of  his  obligation,  within  30 
days  after  notification,  to— 

(A)  pay  the  fine  in  full; 

(B)  specify,  and  demonstrate  compliance 
with,  an  installment  schedule  established  by 
a  court  before  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act.  specifying  the 
dates  on  which  designated  partial  payments 
will  be  made;  or 

(C)  establish  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Attorney  General,  a  new  installment  sched- 
ule of  a  duration  not  exceeding  two  years, 
except  in  special  circumstances,  and  specify- 
ing the  dates  on  which  designated  partial 
payments  will  be  made. 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  in 
cases  in  which— 

(A)  the  Attorney  General  believes  the 
likelihood  of  collection  is  remote;  or 

(B)  criminal  fines  have  been  stayed  pend- 
ing appeal. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  within 
180  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
declare  all  fines  for  which  this  obligation  is 
unfilfilled  to  be  in  criminal  default,  subject 
to  the  civil  and  criminal  remedies  estab- 
lished by  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  No 
interest  or  monetary  penalties  shall  be 
charged  on  any  fines  subject  to  this  section. 

(c)  Not  later  than  one  year  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
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eral  shall  include  in  the  annual  crime  report 
steps  taken  to  implement  this  Act  and  the 
progress  achieved  in  criminal  fine  collection, 
including  collection  data  for  each  judicial 
district. 

Sec.  28.  (a)  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  chapter  after  chapter  227: 

"fH^PTER  21'!*— IMPOSITION.  P.WMENT. 
AND  t  OLUEtTION  Of  FINES 

Sec. 

•3591.  Imposition  of  a  fine. 

3592.  Payment  of  a  fine,  delinquency  and 

default. 

3593.  Modification  or  remission  of  fine. 
•3594.  Certification  and  notification. 

3595.  Interest,  monetary  penalties  for  de- 

Imquency.  and  default. 
•3596.  Civil  remedies  for  satisfaction  of  an 

unpaid  fine. 
•3597.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a 

fine. 
3598.  Statute  of  limitations. 
•3599  Criminal  default. 
••S3591.  Impoxilion  of  a  fin* 

••(a)  Factors  To  Be  Considcted  in  I««pos- 
mc  A  Fine. -The  court,  in  determining 
whether  to  impose  a  fine,  the  amount  of 
any  fine,  the  time  for  payment,  and  the 
method  of  payment,  shall  consider- 
ed) the  ability  of  the  defendant  to  pay 
the  fine  in  view  of  the  income  of  the  defend- 
ant, earning  capacity  and  financial  re- 
sources, and.  if  the  defendant  is  an  organi- 
zation, the  size  of  the  organization: 

■•(2)  the  nature  of  the  burden  that  pay- 
ment of  the  fine  will  impose  on  the  defend- 
ant, and  on  any  person  who  is  financially 
dependent  on  the  defendant,  relative  to  the 
burden  which  alternative  punishments 
would  impose: 

■•(3)  any  restitution  or  reparation  made  by 
the  defendant  in  connection  with  the  of- 
fense and  any  obligation  imposed  upon  the 
defendant  to  make  such  restitution  or  repa- 
ration: 

••(4)  if  the  defendant  is  an  organization, 
any  measure  taken  by  the  organization  to 
discipline  its  employees  or  agents  responsi- 
ble for  the  offense  or  to  insure  against  a  re- 
currence of  such  an  offense:  and 
■■(5)  any  other  pertinent  consideration. 

•(b)    ErTECT    OF    FlNALITV    OF    JUDGMENT.— 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  sentence  to 
pay  a  fine  can  subsequently  be— 

••(1)  modified  or  remitted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3592: 

••(2)  corrected  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  35;  or 

••(3)  appealed: 
a  judgment  of  conviction  that  includes  such 
a  sentence  constitutes  a  final  judgment  for 
all  other  purposes. 

"S3592.  Payment  of  a  fine,  delinquency  and  de- 
fault 

••(a)  Time  and  Method  or  Payment.— Pay- 
ment of  a  fine  is  due  immediately  unless  the 
court,  at  the  time  of  sentencing— 
"(1)  requires  payment  by  a  date  certain:  or 
••(2)  establishes  an  installment  schedule, 
the  specific  terms  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  court. 

■•(b)  Individual  Responsibilities  for  Pay 
MENT.— If  a  fine  is  imposed  on  an  organiza- 
tion, it  is  the  duty  of  each  individual  au- 
thorized to  make  disbursement  of  the  assets 
of  the  organization  to  pay  the  fine  from 
assets  of  the  organization.  If  a  fine  is  im- 
posed on  an  agent  or  shareholder  of  an  or- 
ganization, the  fines  shall  not  be  paid,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  out  of  the  assets  of  the 
organization,   unless  the  court  finds  that 
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such  payment  is  expressly  permissible  under 
the  applicable  State  law. 

•(c)  Responsibility  to  Provide  Current 
ADDRESS.-At  the  time  of  imposition  of  the 
fine,  the  court  shall  order  the  person  fined 
to  provide  the  Attorney  General  with  a  cur- 
rent mailing  address  for  the  entire  period 
that  any  part  of  the  fine  remains  unpaid. 
Failure  to  provide  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  current  address  or  a  change  in  ad- 
dress shall  be  punishable  as  a  contempt  of 
court. 

•(d)  Stay  of  Fine  Pending  Appeal  — 
Unless  exceptional  circumstances  exist,  if  a 
sentence  to  pay  a  fine  is  stayed .  pending 
appeal,  the  court  granting  the  stay  shall  in- 
clude in  such  stay— 

••(1)  A  requirement  that  the  defendant, 
pending  appeal,  to  deposit  the  entire  fine 
amount,  or  the  amount  due  under  an  in- 
stallment schedule,  during  the  pendency  of 
an  appeal,  in  an  escrow  account  in  the  regis- 
try of  the  district  court,  or  to  give  bond  for 
the  payment  thereof:  or 

(2)  an  order  restraining  the  defendant 
from  transferring  or  dissipating  assets 
found  to  be  sufficient,  if  sold,  to  meet  the 
defendant's  fine  obligation. 

••(e)  Delinquent  Fine.— A  fine  is  delin- 
quent if  any  portion  of  such  fine  is  not  paid 
within  thirty  days  of  when  it  is  due.  includ- 
ing any  fines  to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  in- 
stallment schedule. 

••(f)  Default— A  fine  is  in  default  if  any 
portion  of  such  fine  is  more  than  ninety 
days  delinquent.  When  a  criminal  fine  is  in 
default,  the  entire  amount  is  due  within  30 
days  of  notification  of  the  default,  notwith- 
standing any  installment  schedule. 

"S  3593.  Modification  or  remiswion  of  fine 

(a)  Petition  for  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion.—A  person  who  has  been  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine,  and  who— 

(1)  can  show  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  and 
concerning  whom  the  circumstances  no 
longer  exist  that  warranted  the  imposition 
of  the  fine  in  the  amount  imposed  or  pay- 
ment by  the  installment  schedule,  may  at 
any  time  petition  the  court  for— 

(A)  an  extension  of  the  installment 
schedule,  not  to  exceed  two  years  except  in 
case  of  incarceration  or  special  circum- 
stances: or 

••(B)  a  remission  of  all  or  part  of  the 
unpaid  portion  including  interest  and  penal- 
ties: or 

••(2)  has  voluntarily  made  restitution  or 
reparation  to  the  victim  of  the  offense,  may 
at  any  time  petition  the  court  for  a  remis- 
sion of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  fine  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such 
restitution  or  reparation. 
Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  l)e  filed  in  the  court  in  which  sen- 
tence was  originally  imposed,  unless  that 
court  transfers  juoisdiction  to  another 
court.  The  petitioner  shall  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  the  petition  has  been  filed 
within  ten  working  days  after  filing.  For  the 
purposes  of  clause  ( 1 ).  unless  exceptional 
circumstances  exist,  a  person  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  only 
after  payment  of  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  fine. 

•■(b)  Order  of  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion—If,  after  the  filing  of  a  petition  as 
provided  in  sut>section  (a),  the  court  finds 
that  the  circumstances  warrant  relief,  the 
court  may  enter  an  appropriate  order,  in 
which  case  it  shall  provide  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  copy  of  such  order. 


•9  3594.  Certification  and  notification 

■•(a)  Disposition  of  Payment— The  clerk 
shall  forward  each  fine  payment  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  shall  notify  the 
Attoney  General  of  ite  receipt  within  ten 
working  days. 

•(b)   Certification   of   Imposition —If   a 
fine  exceeding  $100  is  imposed,  modified,  or 
remitted,  the  sentencing  court  shall  incor- 
porate in  the  order  imposing,  remitting,  and 
modifying  such  fine,  and  promptly  certify 
to  the  Attorney  General— 
••(1)  the  name  of  the  person  fined: 
•■(2)  his  current  address: 
••(3)  the  docket  numl)er  of  the  case: 
"(4)  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed: 

(5)  any  installation  schedule: 

(6)  the  nature  of  any  modification  or  re- 
mission of  the  fine  or  installment  schedule: 
and 

(7)  the  amount  of  the  fine  that  is  due 
and  unpaid. 

•(c)  Responsibility  for  Collection —The 
Attorney  General  shall  be  responsible  for 
collection  of  an  unpaid  fine  concerning 
which  a  certification  has  been  issued  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a). 

••(d)  Notification  of  Delinquency.- 
Within  ten  working  days  after  a  fine  is  de- 
termined to  be  delinquent  as  provided  in 
section  3592(e).  the  Attorney  General  shall 
notify  the  person  whose  fine  is  delinquent, 
by  certified  mail,  to  inform  him  that  the 
fine  is  delinquent. 

•(e)  Notification  of  Default.— Within 
thirteen  working  days  after  a  fine  is  deter- 
mined to  be  in  default  as  provided  in  section 
3592(f).  the  Attorney  General  shall  notify 
the  person  defaulting,  by  certified  mail,  to 
inform  him  that  the  fine  is  in  default  and 
the  entire  unpaid  balance,  including  interest 
and  penalties,  is  due  within  thirty  days. 
••§3595.  Interest,  monetary  penalties  for  delin- 
quency, and  default 

•Upon  a  determination  of  willful  nonpay- 
ment, the  court  may  impose  the  following 
interest  and  monetary  penalties: 

•■(1)  Interest— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  interest  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  centum  per  month,  or  12  per 
centum  per  year,  shall  be  charged,  begin- 
ning the  thirty-first  day  after  sentencing  on 
the  first  day  of  each  month  during  which 
any  fine  balance  remains  unpaid,  including 
sums  to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  installment 
schedule. 

■■(2)  Monetary  penalties  for  delinquent 
FINES.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  a  penalty  sum  equal  to  10  per 
centum  shall  be  charged  for  any  portion  of 
a  criminal  fine  which  has  become  delin- 
quent. The  Attorney  General  may  waive  all 
or  part  of  the  penalty  for  good  cause. 
•9  3596.  Civil  remedies  for  satisfaction  of  an 
unpaid  fine 

■•(a)  Lien —A  fine  imposed  as  a  sentence  is 
a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  SUtes  upon  all 
property  t>elonging  to  the  person  fined.  The 
lien  arises  at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  the 
judgment  and  continues  until  the  liability  is 
satisfied,  remitted,  or  set  aside,  or  until  it 
becomes  unenforceable  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b).  On  application  of 
the  person  fined,  the  Attorney  General 
shall- 

■•(1)  issue  a  certificate  of  release,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  6325  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  of  any  lien  imposed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  upon  his  acceptance  of  a  bond 
described  in  section  6325(aK2)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code;  or 
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"(2)  issue  a  certificate  of  discharge,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  6325  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  of  any  part  of  the  person's  prop- 
erty subject  to  a  lien  Imposed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  upon  his  determination  that 
the  fair  market  value  of  that  part  of  such 
property  remaining  subject  to  and  available 
to  satisfy  the  lien  is  at  least  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  fine. 

•■(b)  Expiration  of  Lien.— A  lien  becomes 
unenforceable  at  the  time  liability  to  pay  a 
fine  expires  as  provided  in  section  3598. 

"(c)  Application  of  Other  Lien  Provi- 
sions.—The  provisions  of  sections  6323, 
6331,  6334  through  6336.  6337(a),  6338 
through  6343,  6901,  7402,  7403,  7424 
through  7426.  7505(a),  7506.  7701.  and  7805 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26 
U.S.C.  6323.  6331.  6332.  6334  through  6336. 
6337(a).  6338  through  6343.  6901.  7402.  7403. 
7424  through  7426,  7505(a).  7506,  7701,  and 
7805)  and  of  section  513  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 17.  1940  (54  Stat.  1190).  apply  to  a  fine 
and  to  the  lien  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  as 
if  the  liability  of  the  person  fined  were  for 
an  internal  revenue  tax  assessment,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  application  of  such 
statutes  is  modified  by  regulations  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  accord  with  differ- 
ences in  the  nature  of  the  liabilities.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  references  in 
the  preceding  sections  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  'the  Secretary'  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  'the  Attorney  General.' 
and  references  in  those  sections  to  'tax' 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  'fine'. 

•'(d)  Effect  on  Notice  of  Lien.— A  notice 
of  the  lien  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  considered  a  notice  of  lien  for  taxes  pay- 
able to  the  United  States  for  the  purposes 
of  any  State  of  local  law  providing  for  the 
filing  of  a  notice  of  a  tax  lien.  The  registra- 
tion, recording,  docketing,  or  indexing,  in 
accordance  with  28  U.S.C.  1962,  of  the  judg- 
ment under  which  a  fine  is  imposed  shall  be 
considered  for  all  purposes  as  the  filing  pre- 
scribed by  section  6323  (f)(1)(A)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6323 
(f)(1)(A))  and  by  subsection  (c). 

"(e)  Alternative  Enforcement.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
a  judgment  imposing  a  fine  may  be  enforced 
by  execution  against  the  property  of  the 
person  fined  in  like  manner  as  judgments  in 
civil  cases. 

"(f)  Discharge  of  Debts.  Inapplicable.— 
No  discharge  of  debts  pursuant  to  a  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding  shall  render  a  lien  under 
this  section  unenforceable  or  discharge  li- 
ability to  pay  a  fine. 

'•9  3597.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a  fine 

"(a)  Resentencing.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b),  if  a  person  knowing- 
ly fails  to  pay  a  delinquervt  fine  the  court 
may  resentence  the  person  to  any  sentence 
which  might  originally  have  been  imposed. 

"(b)  Imprisonment.— The  defendant  may 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
under  subsection  (a)  only  if  the  court  deter- 
mines that— 

"(1)  the  person  willfully  refused  to  pay 
the  delinquent  fine  or  had  failed  to  make 
sufficient  bona  fide  efforts  to  pay  the  fine; 
or 

"(2)  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  offense 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  person,  alter- 
natives to  imprisonment  are  not  adequate  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  punishment  and  de- 
terrence. 
"S  3598.  SUtuto  of  limiutions 

"(a)  Liability  To  Pay  a  Fine  Expires.— 

"(1)  twenty  years  after  the  entry  of  the 
judgment; 


"(2)  upon  the  death  of  the  person  fined. 

"(b)  The  period  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
may  be  extended,  prior  to  its  expiration,  by 
a  written  agreement  between  the  person 
fined  and  the  Attorney  General.  The  run- 
ning of  the  period  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
is  suspended  during  any  interval  for  which 
the  running  of  the  period  of  limitations  for 
collection  of  a  tax  would  be  suspended  pur- 
suant to  section  6503(b),  6503(c),  6503(f). 
6503(i),  or  7508(a)(l)(l)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6503(b). 
6503(c).  6503(f),  6503(i),  or  7508(a)(l)(I)).  or 
section  513  of  the  Act  of  October  17.  1940 
(54  Stat.  1190). 
"§  3599.  Criminal  default 

■'Whoever,  having  been  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine,  willfully  fails  to  pay  the  fine,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  fine  or  $10,000, 
whichever  is  greater,  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.". 

(b)  Section  3651  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  ■'May  be 
required  to  provide  for  the  support  of  any 
persons,  for  whose  support  he  is  legally  re- 
sponsible." the  following  new  paragraph: 

"If  the  court  has  imposed  and  ordered 
execution  of  a  fine  and  placed  the  defend- 
ant on  probation,  payment  of  the  fine  or  ad- 
herence to  the  court-established  installment 
schedule  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  proba- 
tion.". 

(c)  Section  3651  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"The  defendant's  liability  for  any  unexe- 
cuted fine  or  other  punishment  imposed  as 
to  which  probation  is  granted,  shall  be  fully 
discharged  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  probation.". 

(d)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  3655 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"He  shall  keep  informed  concerning  the 
conduct,  condition,  and  compliance  with  any 
condition  of  probation,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  or  restitution  of  each  proba- 
tioner under  his  supervision,  and  shall 
report  thereon  to  the  court  placing  such 
person  on  probation.  He  shall  report  to  the 
court  any  failure  of  a  probationer  under  his 
supervision  to  pay  a  fine  in  default  within 
30  days  after  notification  that  it  is  in  de- 
fault so  that  the  court  may  determine 
whether  probation  should  be  revoked.". 

(e)  Section  4209  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and. 
in  a  case  involving  a  criminal  fine  that  has 
not  already  been  paid,  that  the  parolee  pay 
or  agree  to  adhere  to  an  installment  sched- 
ule, not  to  exceed  two  years  except  in  spe- 
cial circumstances,  to  pay  for  any  fine  Im- 
posed for  the  offense.". 

(f)  Subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  4214  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  "parole"  the  following:  '•or  a 
failure  to  pay  a  fine  in  default  within  30 
days  after  notification  that  it  is  in  default". 

(g)(1)  Section  3565  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  227 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  item  for  section  3565  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"3565.  Repealed." 

(h)  Section  3569  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "(a)";  and 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (b). 


(i)  This  section  shall  be  repealed  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  begin- 
ning twenty  four  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  29.  Since,  due  to  an  impending  crisis 
in   prison   overcrowding,   available   Federal 
prison  space  must  be  treated  as  a  scarce  re- 
source in  the  sentencing  of  criminal  defend- ' 
ants; 

Since  sentencing  decisions  should  be  de- 
signed to  insure  that  prison  resources  are, 
first  and  foremost,  reserved  for  those  vio- 
lent and  serious  criminal  offenders  who 
pose  the  most  dangerous  threat  to  society; 

Since,  in  cases  of  nonviolent  and  nonse- 
rious  offenders,  the  interests  of  society  as  a 
whole  as  well  as  individual  victims  of  crime 
can  continue  to  be  served  through  the  impo- 
sition of  alternative  sentences,  such  as  resti- 
tution and  community  service: 

Since,  in  the  two  years  preceding  the  en- 
actment of  sentencing  guidelines.  Federal 
sentencing  practice  should  insure  that 
scarce  prison  resources  are  available  to 
house  violent  and  serious  criminal  offenders 
by  the  increased  use  of  restitution,  commu- 
nity service,  and  other  alternative  sentences 
in  cases  of  nonviolent  and  nonserious  of- 
fenders: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Declared,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  in  the  two  years  preceding  the 
enactment  of  the  sentencing  guidelines. 
Federal  judges,  in  determining  the  particu- 
lar sentence  to  be  imposed,  consider— 

(1)  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
offense  and  the  history  and  characteristics 
of  the  defendant; 

(2)  the  general  appropriateness  of  impos- 
ing a  sentence  other  than  imprisonment  in 
cases  in  which  the  defendant  has  not  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence  or  otherwise 
serious  offense;  and 

(3)  the  general  appropriateness  of  impos- 
ing a  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  cases  in 
which  the  defendant  has  been  convicted  of 
a  crime  of  violence  or  otherwise  serious  of- 
fense. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader's  motion. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  I  thank  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  once  again  com- 
mend the  managers  of  the  bill. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  6  p.m.  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  2  min- 
utes each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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DEPARTURE  OF  DEPUTY 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SCHMULTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  it  is  with  considerable 
regret  that  I  note  the  imminent  depar- 
ture of  Edward  C.  Schmults  from  the 
position  of  Deputy  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

During  his  tenure  at  the  Depart- 
ment. Ed  Schmults  has  been  of  invalu- 
able assistance  to  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al in  connection  with  a  wide  variety  of 
major  initiatives.  Foremost  among 
these  is  the  substantial  increase  in  law- 
enforcement  efforts  against  organized 
crime  and  drug  trafficking.  While  law- 
enforcement  resources  have  substan- 
tially increased  during  the  last  3  fiscal 
years,  resource  increases  have  been  ac- 
companied by  imaginative  manage- 
ment improvements,  such  as  the  Law 
Enforcement  Coordinating  Commit- 
tees and  the  task  force  approach. 
These  changes  have  greatly  increased 
the  value  that  the  American  taxpayer 
receives  for  each  dollar  in  the  Justice 
Department  budget. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  ini- 
tiatives which  Ed  Schmults  has  most 
ably  facilitated,  one  of  his  major  ac- 
complishments has  been  his  effective 
liaison  with  the  Congress.  He  has  met 
with  the  leadership  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Judiciary  Committees  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  to  keep  us  advised  and  to  re- 
ceive our  views  on  various  matters.  He 
has  consistently  impressed  us  with  his 
integrity,  competence  and  cooperative 
spirit.  He  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  commend  Ed  Schmults  on 
his  many  accomplishments  as  Deputy 
Attorney  General  and  wish  him  con- 
tinued success  as  he  reenters  the  pri- 
vate sector. 


THE        ARMYS         FISCAL         1985 
BUDGET  REQUEST-TOO 

LITTLE  AND  SACRIFICED  BY 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  BUY 
STRATEGIC  NUCLEAR  WEAP- 
ONS 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  at  yester- 
days  hearing  before  our  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  I  told  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  the  $305  billion  budget 
he  is  requesting  for  fiscal  1985  repre- 
sented the  wrong  defense  spending 
priorities  for  our  Nation— too  much 
money  for  unnecessary  strategic  nucle- 
ar weapons  and  too  little  for  long  over- 
due improvements  to  our  conventional 
forces,  especially  in  the  combat  readi- 
ness accounts. 

The  Armys  fiscal  year  1985  budget 
we  heard  about  today  is  an  example  of 


these  backward  and  militarily  unjusti- 
fied priorities.  Plainly  put,  it  is  too 
small  to  permit  the  Army  to  accom- 
plish its  critical  national  defense  mis- 
sions, and  it  has  been  kept  that  way  to 
fund  the  wasteful  strategic  nuclear 
programs. 

No  doubt,  some  will  defend  this 
Army  budget  as  sufficient  to  meet  our 
true  security  needs  by  stating  it  repre- 
sents about  10-percent  growth  since 
fiscal  year  1984  after  excluding  infla- 
tion effects.  They  will  imply  this 
means  the  administration  is  address- 
ing adequately  our  conventional  forces 
deficiencies. 

But  upon  what  is  this  10  percent 
real  growth  founded?  On  the  lowest 
budget  base  of  all  three  major  serv- 
ices. And  of  all  the  services,  which  one 
needs  the  most  improvement  and  mod- 
ernization to  counter  the  Soviet 
threat?  The  unglamorous,  unmoder- 
nized  and  usually  neglected  Army. 

During  the  1970's.  the  alleged 
decade  of  neglect  in  defense  spending, 
the  only  service  which  truly  was 
starved  for  budget  resources  was  the 
Army.  As  the  Air  Force  modernized  its 
forces  with  a  new  generation  of  air- 
craft—F-15's,  F-16S,  and  A-iOs— and 
the  Navy  built  new  ships  and  aircraft, 
the  F-14S  and  A-6s,  the  Army  aver- 
aged a  real  decline  in  its  budgets  of  5 
percent  each  year. 

For  the  past  16  years,  fiscal  years 
1970-85,  the  Army  has  had  the  lowest 
real  growth,  if  any,  more  often  than 
any  other  service— almost  three  times 
more  often  than  the  Navy  and  more 
than  twice  as  often  as  the  Air  Force- 
Army,  9  years;  Navy,  3  years;  and  Air 
Force,  4  years.  In  14  of  the  last  16 
years,  the  Army  has  actually  received 
the  lowest  or  second  lowest  real 
growth  rate. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  while 
the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  can  point 
to  many  areas  in  which  they  are  quali- 
tatively or  quantitatively  superior  to 
their  Soviet  counterparts,  the  Army 
enjoys  few  such  advantages  at  the 
present  time. 

This  sorry  record  leads  to  the  ines- 
capable conclusion  that  our  defense 
programs,  especially  in  recent  years, 
have  been  terribly  out  of  balance  in 
terms  of  meeting  our  security  needs. 

It  means  we  have  underfunded  the 
Army  for  far  too  long,  despite  the  fact 
that  we  rely  on  the  Army  as  our  first 
line  of  defense  in  NATO  Europe, 
South  Korea,  Central  America,  and 
even  Southwest  Asia,  where  Army 
units  are  an  important  part  of  the 
rapid  deployment  force. 

Given  all  this,  one  would  expect  that 
our  defense  priorities  would  give  the 
Army  the  highest  real  growth  in  our 
defense  budgets  each  year,  not  the 
lowest.  Yet  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget 
now  before  us  simply  perpetuates  the 
unwise  trends  of  the  past:  the  Army  is 
dead  last,  again,  in  real  growth.  Its  10 
percent   is   far   less   impressive   when 


compared  with  the  Air  Force's  about 
18  percent  real  growth  and  the  Navy's 
15  percent  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

When  specific  programs  in  the 
budget  are  examined,  the  picture  be- 
comes even  gloomier. 

In  fiscal  year  1935.  the  Air  Force  is 
expected  to  spend  $8.2  billion  for  the 
BIB  bomber  and  $5  billion  for  the 
MX  missile.  Those  numbers  will  l)e 
even  larger  in  fiscal  year  1986  in  each 
program.  The  Presidents  star  wars 
missile  defense  system  will  cost  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  dollars  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  but  in  the  next  few  years  its 
price  is  expected  to  skyrocket  to  a 
total  of  about  $24  billion. 

While  the  Air  Force  is  getting  bil- 
lions for  nuclear  weapons,  the  Army's 
fiscal  year  1985  budget  requests  for  M- 
1  tanks  and  improved  155-millimeter, 
self-propelled  howitzers  actually  are 
well  below  the  production  levels  ap- 
proved in  fiscal  year  1984  by  Con- 
gress-M-1:  fiscal  year  1984/840  tanks: 
fiscal  year  1985/720  requested; 
M109A2  howitzer:  fiscal  year  1984/120; 
fiscal  year  1985/70  requested. 

The  administrations  request  now 
for  new  Bradley  fighting  vehicles  actu- 
ally is  well  below  the  number  it  said  in 
last  year's  defense  budget  it  would 
procure  in  fiscal  year  1985:  fiscal  year 
1984  projection  for  fiscal  year  1985— 
830;  actual  fiscal  year  1985  request— 
710. 

Whenever  the  administration  sells 
its  unbalanced  defense  budget,  it 
flashes  charts  showing  that  the  Sovi- 
ets outproduce  us  by  wide  margins  in 
many  weapons  categories.  Usually 
those  comparisons  are  distorted,  be- 
cause allies  on  both  sides  are  excluded. 
Tanks,  other  armored  vehicles  and  ar- 
tillery, mortars  and  rocket  launchers 
always  are  displayed. 

Unfortunately,  even  when  you  in- 
clude the  allies  on  both  sides,  the 
Warsaw  Pact  still  outproduced  NATO 
by  significant  margins  in  these  Army 
weapons  between  1974-83.  Yet.  as  I 
mentioned,  the  administration's  re- 
sponse to  this  real  imbalance  has  been 
to  reduce  the  production  plans  for 
these  programs,  thus  making  the  im- 
balances worse. 

If  we  bought  two  less  B-1  bombers  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  we  probably  could  re- 
store the  production  plans  in  all  three 
of  these  high  priority  Army  modern- 
ization programs. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  rest  of  the 
Army's  budget  as  outlined  in  the  joint 
posture  statement  submitted  by  Secre- 
tary Marsh  and  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
General  Wickham.  It  is  replete  with 
references  to  the  Army's  combat  readi- 
ness shortfalls: 

Shortfalls  in  ability  to  mobilize  enough 
skilled  manpower; 

Reserve  Components  that  fail  desired 
readiness  standards,  especially  in  the 
combat  service  support  forces; 


Critically  low  war  reserve  stocks  to  replace 
expected  combat  losses  especially  ammuni- 
tion: 

Insufficient  chemical  warfare  decontami- 
nation equipment: 

Shortages  of  experience  NCOs  in  the 
combat  and  intelligence  troops: 

Serious  shortfalls  in  the  Logistics-Over- 
The  Shore  equipment  delivery  capabilities 
so  important  to  our  Rapid  Deployment 
Forces: 

A  depot  maintenance  backlog,  even 
though  this  Administration  pledged  two 
years  ago  to  reduce  such  backlogs  to  zero  at 
that  time: 

Major  shortages  for  supporting  systems 
and  equipment,  including,  battlefield  recov- 
ery, ammunition  handling  and  distribution, 
and  petroleum  distribution: 

Other  known  Army  readiness  shortfalls 
are:  not  even  enough  individual  clothing 
and  equipment  to  outfit  the  required 
number  of  recruits  upon  mobilization;  and 
probably  not  enough  money  in  the  FY  85-89 
defense  program  to  buy  enough: 

A  $1.6  Billion  backlog  in  facilities  mainte- 
nance and  repair,  with  no  reduction  to  man- 
ageable levels  until  end  FY  89: 

Possible  reduction  in  ammo  procurement 
rates  in  FY  85.  despite  ammunition  short- 
falls: 

Major  shortages  in  Reserve/National 
Guard  equipment,  even  at  end  of  FY  85-89 
program: 

A  shortage  of  more  than  50,000  tactical 
vehicles,  even  after  FY  85-89  program; 

A  $1.25  Billion  set  of  deficiencies  in 
laidaway  ammo  production  base  facilities 
and  equipment,  according  to  GAO.  with 
only  about  $150  million  in  the  Army's  FY 
86-90  plans  to  begin  addressing  it. 

This  list  does  not  even  address  the 
Army's  continued  modernization  needs 
in  such  areas  as  attack  helicopters, 
communications  equipment  and  new 
howitzers. 

That  such  a  list  exists  is  an  indict- 
ment of  both  past  administrations  and 
the  present  one  when  it  comes  to  the 
Army.  At  a  time  when  it  is  spending 
tens  of  billions  on  the  B-IB  and  the 
MX  missile,  to  say  nothing  of  plans 
for  star  wars  defenses,  this  administra- 
tion's neglect  of  these  important  readi- 
ness needs  is  particularly  troubling. 

I  did  not  ask  the  Army  witnesses 
today  to  criticize  the  budgets  of  the 
other  services,  but  I  do  hope  they 
share  my  concerns  that  all  this  spend- 
ing on  strategic  weapons  will  further 
threaten  the  Army's  ability  to  buy  the 
conventional  weapons  it  needs  and  to 
support  the  forces  it  needs  to  accom- 
plish its  missions. 

As  this  election  approaches,  more 
and  more  people  talk  about  the  "peace 
issue"  and  the  need  for  arms  control 
to  reduce  the  risks  of  nuclear  war.  The 
President  takes  to  the  airwaves  to  con- 
vince the  world  he  is  as  wary  of  nucle- 
ar war  as  the  rest  of  us. 

One  of  the  best  deterrents  to  nucle- 
ar war.  as  NATO  Commander  Gen. 
Bernard  Rogers  has  said,  is  to  have 
strong  conventional  forces.  We  should 
be  investing  more  in  our  ground  forces 
who  will  be  the  first  to  brunt  any 
Soviet  attack  and  thus  lower  the  need 
for  us  to  resort  to  nuclear  weapons. 


We  should  be  spending  less  on  "pie-in- 
the  sky"  missile  defenses,  nuclear/ 
bombers  which  will  not  penetrate  long 
enough  or  nuclear/missiles  which  will 
be  vulnerable  once  they  are  fully  de- 
ployed. 

As  our  committee  continues  its 
budget  deliberations.  I  hope  it  will 
keep  uppermost  in  mind  these  conven- 
tional shortfalls  and  recognize  they 
are  the  inevitable  legacy  of  both  past 
neglect  and  the  present  administra- 
tion's unbalanced  defense  priorities. 

I  hope  Congress  will  be  able  to  set 
right  these  priorities  this  year. 


S.  2219-REMOVAL  OF  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  FILING  INFORMA- 
TIONAL TAX  RETURNS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 26.  1984.  the  Senator  from  -Okla- 
homa (Mr.  BoREN)  introduced  S.  2219, 
a  bill  removing  the  requirements  for 
filing  informational  tax  returns  when 
services  are  rendered  of  $600  or  more 
per  year.  I  believe  this  is  a  much- 
needed  change,  and  one  which  will  re- 
ceive the  strong  support  of  small  busi- 
nesses in  this  country,  and  I  have 
added  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  new  reporting  re- 
quirement, which  was  contained  in  the 
"Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982  (TEFHA),  is  one  which  is 
going  to  place  an  unreasonable 
amount  of  paperwork  on  many  small 
businesses,  and  I  seriously  question 
whether  or  not  any  significant  amount 
of  revenue  will  be  raised.  I  voted 
against  TEFRA  when  it  was  before  the 
Senate,  and  one  of  the  reasons  I  did 
was  because  many  of  the  provisions, 
while  increasing  tax  compliance,  also 
brought  about  new  forms  and  require- 
ments tha-v  many  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses will  have  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty understanding. 

The  specific  reporting  requirement 
which  S.  2219  seeks  to  repeal  requires 
payors  of  more  than  $600  to  file  infor- 
mational returns  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  setting  forth  the 
amount  of  the  payment,  the  person 
who  received  the  payment,  and  their 
name  and  address.  An  additional  re- 
quirement is  that  the  payor  must  give 
notice  to  the  other  party  by  January 
31  of  the  following  year,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, taxpayer  identification  niunber. 
and  amount  of  the  payment, 

Mr.  President,  in  TEFRA  the  penal- 
ties for  failure  to  file  an  informational 
return  were  also  increased  from  $10  to 
$50  per  failure  to  report,  and  the  max- 
imum penalty  is  now  $50,000. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  voted 
against  TEFRA,  my  reason  for  seeking 
the  repeal  of  this  reporting  require- 
ment is  simple.  It  will  put  additional 
requirements  on  paperwork  on  already 
strapped  small  businesses,  and  force 
some  of  them  to  hire  more  people  just 
to  fill  out  forms.  Although  everybody 


wants  to  improve  tax  compliance.  I 
think  we  have  to  be  very  careful 
before  passing  legislation  which  im- 
poses additional  costs  on  individuals 
and  businesses.  In  some  cases.  like  this 
one.  I  do  not  think  the  added  record- 
keeping is  worth  the  additional  bur- 
dens placed  on  the  businessman. 
Therefore.  I  think  we  should  repeal 
this  provision. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
effort,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  act  on  this  issue  in 
the  near  future. 


AARP  HEALTH  AND  LONG-TERM 
CARE  POLICY  STATEMENT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
high  cost  of  health  care  is  of  major 
concern  to  all  Americans  today. 

During  1983.  the  Congress  was  suc- 
cessful in  enacting  a  new.  prospective 
payment  system  for  hospital  reim- 
bursement under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. This  change  has  been  heralded 
as  the  most  revolutionary  health  care 
change  since  the  beginnings  of  medi- 
care and  medicaid  in  the  mid-1960's. 
and  will  certainly  be  only  the  first  step 
of  many  the  Federal  Government  will 
take  over  the  next  few  years  to  help 
control  health  care  costs.  It  is  hearten- 
ing to  note  that  private  health  insur- 
ers, employers,  and  employee  groups, 
as  well  as  others,  are  beginning  to 
focus  their  attentions  on  health  care 
cost  containment  strategies  as  well. 
Health  care  in  the  1990's  and  beyond 
will  bear  little  resemblance  to  that 
which  we  know  today. 

The  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  has  made  exemplary  efforts 
toward  raising  issues  relative  to  the 
improvement  of  our  health  care  sys- 
tems and  to  bring  the  mounting  costs 
of  health  care  under  control.  Recently 
the  AARP  Legislative  Council  devel- 
oped a  comprehensive  health  and 
long-term-care  policy  statement.  This 
statement  is  not  only  timely,  but  also 
deserves  the  close  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  AARP  health  and  long- 
term-care  policy  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Health  Policy 
thi:  health  industry 
The  health  care  industry  is  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  economic  sectors.  In  1981, 
health  spending  totalled  $287  billion,  15.1 
percent  above  1980  levels:  in  1982,  the  total 
was  $322  billion,  12.5  percent  above  the  1981 
level.  Health  care  services  are  taking  an  in- 
creasing share  of  the  nation's  total  re- 
sources-rising from  6.7  percent  of  GNP  in 
1967  to  9.8  percent  in  1981  and  to  10.5  per- 
cent in  1982.  Federal  health  care  exfjendi- 
tures.  If  left  unchecked,  will  continue  to  es- 
calate from  $71  billion  in  FY  1981,  to  over 
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$110  billion  in  FY  1984— more  than  15  per- 
cent of  all  federal  expenditures. 

Over  the  years,  government  subsidies  have 
encouraged  growth  in  both  demand  for 
health  care  services  and  in  the  supply  of 
health  care  providers.  On  the  demand  side, 
the  growth  of  the  third-party  payment 
system  has  been  promoted  by  the  tax  laws 
as  well  as  by  the  creation  of  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  programs. 

On  the  supply  side,  hospital  expansion 
was  stimulated  by.  among  other  things,  the 
Hill-Burton  program  and  the  tax  exempt 
status  of  hospital  construction  bonds.  In  ad- 
dition, the  supply  of  health  professionals 
has  been  stimulated  by  billions  of  dollars  in 
federal  spending  for  health  education  and 
training. 

Ironically,  government  subsidies  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  medical  facilities,  serv- 
ices and  personnel  were  expected  to  moder- 
ate growth  in  health  care  costs.  Policymak- 
ers failed  to  recognize,  however,  that  physi- 
cian fee-for-service  and  hospital  and  other 
institution  cost-plus  reimbursement  ar- 
rangements—both by  third-party  payors— 
are  the  most  lucrative  payment  methods 
imaginable  and  are  inherently  inflationary. 
The  system  rewards  providers  with  more 
and  more  income  for  giving  more  and  more 
care  (whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  and  ben- 
eficial) and  for  acquiring  more  and  more 
means  for  delivering  that  care. 

Morever.  because  of  the  focus  of  third- 
party  reimbursement  on  hospitals,  physi- 
cians tend  to  utilize  hospitals— the  most  ex- 
pensive component  of  the  medical  care 
system  and  hospitals  tend  to  expand,  en- 
couraging even  more  utilization. 

Expenditures  for  hospital  care  have  been 
increasing  at  double-digit  rates  for  many 
years.  The  rate  of  increase  in  hospital  ex- 
penditures in  1981  was  19.3  percent.  Hospi- 
tal expenditures  were  the  largest  compo- 
nent (over  41  percent)  and  the  fastest  grow- 
ing component  of  total  health  spending,  ac- 
counting for  4  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  (ONP)  in  1981.  If  greater  resources 
are  to  be  allocated  to  more  health-effective 
and  cost-effective  measures  and  less  to 
purely  medical  care,  the  heatlh  care  indus- 
try must  be  restructured  away  from  costly 
in-patient  care  delivered  in  the  hospital  set- 
ting. 

MEDICARE 

The  most  important  health  care  program 
serving  the  elderly  is  Medicare.  Because  of 
the  structure  and  economics  of  the  health 
care  system,  medical  costs  in  general  and 
hospital  costs  in  particular  have  been  driv- 
ing up  the  costs  of  Medicare.  Medicare  ex- 
penditures were  $43.5  billion  in  1981.  up  21.5 
percent  since  1980.  Hospital  care  accounted 
for  74  percent  of  these  expenditures.  Medi- 
care's payments  to  hospitals  was  18.8  per- 
cent in  1982.  Considering  the  uncontrolled 
increases  in  hospital  costs  in  recent  years,  it 
is  no  wonder  Medicare  costs  are  escalating 
so  rapidly.  The  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration (HCPA)  which  administers 
Medicare  estimates  that  the  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  (Medicare  Part  A)  will  be 
exhausted  some  time  in  1990. 

Unless  fundamental  changes  in  the 
system  are  made,  cost  escalation  problems 
will  overwhelm  Medicare  causing  a  disinte- 
gration of  the  programs  protections  and  a 
major  disruption  in  the  availability  of 
health  care  for  the  elderly  and  disabled. 
The  longer  the  delay  in  addressing  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  Medicare's  financial  prob- 
lems, the  more  drastic  will  be  the  solutions. 

Although  costs  of  the  Medicare  program 
have  continued  to  escalate.  Medicare's  per 


capita  share  of  the  elderlys  health  care  bill, 
estimated  to  be  between  38-44  percent,  has 
been  effectively  static  over  time.  Today  the 
elderly  pay  43  percent  of  their  annual 
health  bill  out-of-pocket.  One  reason  for 
this  situation  is  that  only  about  half  of  the 
physicians  participating  in  Medicare  Part  B 
(Supplementary  Medicare  Insurance)  are 
willing  to  accept  'assignment"  (i.e..  accept 
as  payment  in  full  whatever  Medicare  deter- 
mines to  be  the  allowable  charge  for  the 
service  provided).  As  a  result,  despite  Medi- 
care, the  elderly  pay  60  percent  of  all  their 
total  doctor  bills  out-of-pocket. 

Anxious  to  reduce  the  rate  of  increase  in 
program  costs.  Congress  has  enacted  several 
changes  that  are  expected  to  reduce  Medi- 
care expenditures  by  an  estimated  $25-30 
billion  through  fiscal  year  1986.  Rising  cosU 
could  prompt  more  reductions  in  the  near 
future.  However,  merely  reducing  Medicare 
expenditures  through  the  introduction  of 
either  higher  premiums  and  deductibles  or 
changes  in  reimbursement  methods  limited 
to  Medicare  alone  cannot  solve  the  funda- 
mental problems  contributing  to  Medicare's 
cost  escalation  nor  contribute  to  a  more  effi- 
cient, less  wasteful  and  more  accessible 
health  care  delivery  system.  The  most  im- 
portant step  in  moderating  the  growth  of 
Medicare  expenditures  is  to  control  the  un- 
derlying problem  of  rising  health  care  costs 
in  general  and  escalating  hospital  costs  in 
particular. 

MEDICAID 

Deep  expenditure  reductions  in  Medicare 
have  been  compounded  by  $2.7  billion  in 
Medicaid  expenditure  reductions  through 
FY  1985.  Medicaid  is  important  to  the  elder- 
ly because  it  finances  almost  half  of  long- 
term,  non-acute  institutional  care.  Medicare 
covers  less  than  3%  of  total  nursing  home 
cosU.  Under  the  Medicaid  program,  the  el- 
derly are  forced  to  rely  on  their  own  re- 
sources until  those  are  depleted  ('spent 
down")  to  the  point  where  they  become  eli- 
gible for  Medicaid  assistance  for  nursing 
home  care.  Given  the  rapid  rate  of  growth 
in  Medicaid  expenditures  and  the  budgetary 
problems  facing  the  States,  it  is  likely  that 
Medicaid  will  continue  to  be  a  target  for  fur- 
ther spending  reductions. 

SHORT-TERM  COST  CONTAINMENT  STRATEGY 

Incremental  regulatory  efforts  to  restrain 
the  rate  of  increase  in  health  care  costs 
have  generally  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
powerful  economic  incentives  contributing 
to  the  growth  of  health  care  spending.  The 
Association  believes  that  a  better  coordinat- 
ed and  more  broadly  based  national  cost 
containment  strategy  must  be  pursued.  This 
should  have  four  basic  objectives:  First,  the 
economic  incentives  that  are  causing  exces- 
sive expansion  of  conventional  medical  fa- 
cilities, particularly  hospitals,  should  be  re- 
moved. Second,  the  rate  of  increase  in  hos- 
pital expenditures  and  physician  fees  should 
be  capped  across-the-board  (that  is.  for  all 
types  of  reimbursement,  not  just  public  re- 
imbursement, such  as  under  Medicare)  to 
"free-up"  resources  for  other,  more  health- 
effective  uses.  Third,  health  care  service  de- 
livery should  be  restructured  away  from 
acute-care  institutional  settings  to  make 
available  more  needed  but  less  costly  serv- 
ices (e.g..  home  health  services).  Fourth, 
government  regulatory  programs  with  the 
potential  to  yield  significant  savings  should 
be  promoted  along  with  effective  measures 
to  develop  competition  in  the  health  care 
industry. 

Six  states  (Massachusetts.  Connecticut. 
New    York.    New    Jersey.    Maryland    and 


Washington)  have  had  some  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  limiting  hospiUl  cost  escalation  by 
utilizing  mandatory  prospective  budgeting 
and/or  rate  review  programs.  The  Associa- 
tion therefore  continues  to  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  federal  legislation  that  establishes 
minimum  standards  for  the  creation  and  op- 
eration of  mandatory  hospital  prospective 
budgeting  and  rate  review  programs  at  the 
state  level  and  provides  strong  financial  in- 
centives for  the  states  to  act  in  accordance 
with  those  standards. 

New  initiatives 

PROSPECTIVE  REIMBURSEMENT 

Congress  has  enacted  a  prospective  pay- 
ment plan  to  govern  and  control  Medicare's 
payments  to  hospitals.  The  Association  be- 
lieves that  prospective  payment  can  help 
dampen  the  rate  of  increase  in  hospital 
costs  because:  1.  hospitals  would  be  motivat- 
ed to  anticipate  and  justify  future  expendi- 
tures; 2.  hospitals  would  have  the  incentive 
to  identify  and  monitor  the  cost  implica- 
tions of  the  quantity,  quality  and  scope  of 
their  services;  and  3.  hospitals  would  be  mo- 
tivated to  keep  their  actual  costs  below 
their  reimbursement  rates  to  avoid  losses 
and  achieve  surpluses. 

Unless  a  prospective  payment  system  ap- 
plies to  all  third-party  payors  however— not 
just  to  the  public  programs,  like  Medicare 
and  Medicaid— it  will  not  be  able  to  control 
total  health  care  spending.  Hospitals  will 
merely  shift  unrecovered  costs  on  to  private 
third-party  payors. 

Under  the  new  prospective  payment  plan, 
patients  will  be  grouped  according  to  major 
diagnostic  categories.  A  hospital  will  be  paid 
on  a  per  case  basis  with  the  amount  of  pay- 
ment based  on  rates  calculated  for  each  di- 
agnostic related  group  (ORG).  If  a  hospital 
spends  more  than  its  DRG  rate  for  a  specif- 
ic diagnosis,  it  loses  money.  If  it  is  able  to 
treat  the  patient  for  less,  the  hospital  keeps 
the  savings. 

The  Association  supports  the  continued 
development  of  the  DRG  system  because  it 
offers  reasonable  prospects  for  achieving  a 
significant  degree  of  cost  containment.  How- 
ever, it  is  essential  that  states,  within  cer- 
tain guidelines,  have  the  flexibility  to  imple- 
ment the  prospective  payment  system  as 
they  see  fit.  as  long  as  the  savings  projected 
are  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  savings 
under  the  overall  federal  plan. 

To  be  successful,  the  prospective  payment 
system  must  have  a  strong  utilization  review 
component,  otherwise  health  care  providers 
will  manipulate  the  system  to  increase  their 
revenue,  as  for  example,  by  increasing  the 
volume  of  admissions. 

VOUCHERS 

Another  proposal  advanced  as  a  means  for 
controlling  costs  is  the  Medicare  voucher " 
concept.  Under  a  voucher  system  Medicare 
l)eneficiaries  would  be  given  a  fixed  sum  or 
credit  with  which  to  purchase  a  health  in- 
surance package  in  the  private  insurance 
marketplace.  The  intention  of  such  a  system 
is  to  restrain  costs  by  fostering  competition 
among  health  insurers  and  to  provide  the 
Medicare  beneficiary  greater  flexibility  in 
choosing  a  plan  that  best  suits  his/her 
needs.  Voucher  systems  also  attempt  to 
make  individual  insured  beneficiaries  more 
cost  conscious  by  requiring  them  to  assume 
a  greater  portion  of  costs  out-of-pocket. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  in  develop- 
ing any  Medicare  voucher  system  is  estab- 
lishing a  realistic  voucher  amount.  The  As- 
sociation believes  that  the  health  status  of 
the  individual  is  one  factor  that  must  be 
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taken  into  account  so  that  participants 
would  obtain  benefit  coverage  that  is  relat- 
ed to  their  actual  need.  However,  taking  the 
individual's  health  status  into  account  in  es- 
tablishing the  amount  of  the  health  plan 
premium  charged  the  beneficiary  by  the  in- 
surer should  not  be  allowed.  Otherwise, 
those  elderly  who  have  the  greatest  need 
for  health  care  services  would  end  up 
having  to  pay  the  highest  premiums. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  any  voucher 
proposal  is  informed  consumer  choice 
among  competing  qualified  plans.  Unfortu- 
nately, because  of  continued  provider  insist- 
ence upon  confidentiality  and  privacy, 
health  care  consumers  continue  to  lack  nec- 
essary comparative  cost,  quality  and  per- 
formance information  upon  which  to  base 
vital  health  care  decisions.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  any  Medicare  voucher  plan 
contain  provisions  requiring  extensive  and 
specific  disclosure  with  respect  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  coverage  -ovided  by  par- 
ticipating qualified  plans:  aiso  essential  is 
ready  access  to  comparative  cost,  quality 
and  performance  information. 

BENEFICIARY  COST  SHARING 

Proposals  to  shift  a  greater  share  of  Medi- 
care costs  onto  beneficiaries  fall  generally 
into  one  of  two  categories.  First,  there  are 
proposals  that  would  make  eligibility  for 
benefits  contingent  upon  a  showing  of  fi- 
nancial need  or  would  vary  the  amount  of 
cost  sharing  required  (i.e..  through  deducti- 
bles, coinsurance,  premiums,  etc.)  in  accord- 
ance with  income.  The  .second  category  con- 
sists of  proposals  that  would  increase  cost 
sharing  across-the-board. 

Neither  of  these  groups  of  proposals 
would  do  anything  to  stem  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  health  care  costs  in  general  or  hos- 
pital costs  in  particular.  Although  such  pro- 
posals may  reduce  the  rate  of  growth  in 
Medicare  expenditures  in  the  short  term, 
they  would  do  so  at  the  expense  of  program 
beneficiaries,  increasing  numbers  of  whom 
would  find  themselves  unable  to  afford  to 
enter  a  hospital  or  see  a  physician. 

NURSING  HOME  DEREGULATION 

To  reduce  long-term  care  expenditures 
under  the  Medicaid  program  the  Adminis- 
tration has  embarked  upon  a  course  of 
deregulating  the  nursing  home  industry.  A 
new  set  of  Survey  and  Certification  Regula- 
tions was  proposed  as  a  first  step  in  the 
process.  However,  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion temporarily  blocking  implementation 
of  the  new  regulations.  The  Association  op- 
poses the  proposed  changes  on  the  grounds 
that  they  will  undermine  the  quality  of 
nursing  home  care  and  believes  they  should 
be  replaced  by  regulations  that  focus  on  the 
actual  quality  of  services  received  by  nurs- 
ing home  patients. 

FAMILY  SUPPLEMENTATION 

The  Administration,  as  part  of  its  FY  1983 
budget  recommendations,  proposed  that 
states  be  allowed  to  force  the  families  of 
Medicaid  beneficiaries  who  are  in  nursing 
homes  to  pay  a  part  of  nursing  home  costs; 
Congress  rejected  this  idea.  HCFA,  however, 
is  attempting  to  reinterpret  current  law  In  a 
manner  that  will  allow  states  to  require 
adult  children  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
nursing  home  care  of  a  parent  receiving 
Medicaid  benefits.  The  Association  firmly 
believes  that  HCFA  is  wrong  in  its  relnter- 
pretation  of  current  law  which  clearly  for- 
bids such  "family  responsibility"  assess- 
ments. 

Moreover,  "family  supplementation"  or 
"family  responsibility"  is  wrong  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy.  Inherent  In  such  a  policy 


would  be  difficult  questions  of  definition, 
equity  and  due  process  of  law— questions 
which  could  be  resolved  only  in  the  most 
blatantly  arbitrary  manner. 

Since  the  elderly  are  major  consumers  of 
prescription  drugs,  they  have  a  major  inter- 
est in  legislation  affecting  drugs  and  espe- 
cially drug  prices.  Drug  manufacturers  are 
supporting  legislation  to  extend  the  term  of 
patent  protection  for  prescription  drugs. 
They  claim  such  protection  is  necessary  to 
generate  the  money  to  support  drug  re- 
search and  development.  AARP  is  opposed 
to  this  legislation:  F^rst.  extending  the  term 
of  patent  protection  on  prescription  drugs, 
however,  would  sharply  increase  the  price 
of  patent-protected  drugs  and  delay  the  in- 
troduction of  low-cost  generic  drug  substi- 
tutes. Second,  recent  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration (FDA)  changes  speed  up  new  drug 
approval  procedures.  Third,  recent  legisla- 
tion providing  tax  credits  and  new  subsidies 
for  (irug  research  and  innovation  provide 
drug  manufactuers  with  sufficient  addition- 
al incentive  for  research  and  development 
activity. 

The  prospect  that  the  drug  industry  may 
be  allowed  to  advertise  prescription  prod- 
ucts directly  to  consumers  is  another  cause 
for  concern.  First,  consumers  may  be  ex- 
posed to  misleading  information.  Second, 
the  cost  of  advertising  could  increase  drug 
prices.  Third,  advertising  "brand  name"  pre- 
scription drugs,  may  cause  patents  to  ask 
for  them  by  name  instead  of  chemically- 
equivalent,  less  expensive  generic  drugs. 

A  RESTRUCTURED  HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM:  THE 
CHALLENGE  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Over  the  years  the  Association  has  sup- 
ported the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  national  health  care  system 
that  would  result  in  more  cost-effective  de- 
livery of  care  and  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate health  care  for  all  Americans  without 
regard  to  ability  to  pay.  Given  the  firmly 
entrenched  health  industry  structure,  how- 
ever, and  the  present  budgetary  climate  of 
limited  resources  and  fiscal  austerity,  the 
achievement  of  such  a  comprehensive  tuid 
coordinated  health  care  system,  must 
remain  a  long  range  goal  to  be  achieved  in 
incremental  steps. 

In  addition,  in  response  to  demographic 
trencis  toward  an  aging  population,  an  ex- 
plicit strategy  for  the  delivery  of  geriatric 
medical  care  and  health  services  to  the  el- 
derly should  be  adopted.  Certainly,  health 
manpower  monies  should  be  appropriated 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  edu- 
cational programs  in  geriatrics  at  medical 
schools  and  other  centers  of  professional 
health  activities. 

In  the  process  of  restructuring  the  health 
care  delivery  and  financing  system,  the 
large  and  growing  out-of-pocket  costs  the  el- 
derly Incur  for  their  health  care  services 
should  be  reduced.  Although  the  Associa- 
tion approaches  the  issue  of  mandatory 
Part  B  assignment  with  caution,  merging 
Part  A  and  Part  B  services— and  in  the  proc- 
ess requiring  physicians  to  accept  assign- 
ment for  the  services  they  render  to  inpa- 
tlents— seems  to  offer  both  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative advantages.  An  effective  cost 
containment  program  along  with  a  substan- 
tial reduction  In  provider  fraud  and  abuse 
could  help  pay  for  the  extension  of  Medi- 
care benefits  to  include  some  of  the  non- 
covered  items  and  services  that  account  for 
significant  shares  of  the  elderly's  out-of- 
pocket  costs,  such  as  outpatient  prescription 
drugs,  routine  physical  exams,  eye  and  hear- 
ing care,  dental  care,  and  custodial  nursing 
home  care.  Going  further,  a  Medicare  Part 


C  program  covering  such  items  and  services 
could  be  enacted  with  the  cost  financed 
from  a  monthly  premium  similar  to  the 
Part  B  premium,  federal  general  revenues 
or  perhaps  earmarked  excise  taxes.  Finally, 
as  a  component  of  a  restructured  health 
care  system,  comprehensive  mental/physi- 
cal geriatric  assessment  units  and  expanded 
community-based  services  should  l>e  estab- 
lished to  increase  access  to  services.  These 
would  also  prevent  needless  institutionaliza- 
tion and  facilitate  appropriate  placement  of 
the  mentally  infirm. 

Failure  to  contain  costs  by  reforming  the 
way  in  which  health  care  services  are  deliv- 
ered and  paid  for  will  condemn  the  Medi- 
care program  to  insolvency  before  the  end 
of  this  decade.  The  challenge  is  to  guide  the 
restructuring  of  the  health  care  system  to 
deemphasize  its  acute-care,  institutionaliza- 
tion bias  so  that  the  commitment  to  accessi- 
ble, affordable  health  care  for  the  elderly 
and  disabled  is  maintained  and  expanded  in 
areas  where  needs  are  not  currently  being 
met. 

Long-term  can 

From  the  elderly's  point  of  view,  the  lack 
of  a  long-term  care  system  that  encom- 
passes medical,  social  and  personal  care 
services  provided  in  a  variety  of  community, 
home-based  and  institutional  settings  is  the 
greatest  deficiency  in  the  present  health 
care  system.  Today.  11  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation is  age  65  or  older;  by  the  year  2015. 
over  18  percent  of  the  population  will  be  age 
65  or  older.  Moreover,  among  the  elderly, 
the  subgroup  of  persons  age  75  and  older  is 
growing  most  rapidly.  These  trends  are  im- 
portant because  the  incidence  of  chronic 
disease  and  impairment  and  the  utilization 
of  medical  services  tends  to  increase  with 
age.  and  increase  dramatically  after  age  75. 

These  factors  point  to  the  need  for  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  a  long- 
term  care  program  that  would  provide  not 
just  institutional  care,  but  a  complete  con- 
tinum  of  services,  including  home-based  and 
community  based  services.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  the  eldely  are  better  served 
when  they  are  helped  in  maintaining  their 
independence  in  their  homes  and  communi- 
ties as  long  as  possible.  Yet  thorough  analy- 
sis of  existing  Federal  programs  for  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  and  social  services  (i.e. 
Medicare.  Medicaid,  and  social  services 
under  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  Title  III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act) 
reveals  an  obvious  bias  in  favor  of  acute 
care— not  chronic  care— and  institutional 
long-term  care— not  long-term  services  in 
the  home  or  community.  F*urthermore, 
when  it  comes  to  in-home  services,  commu- 
nity services,  special  living  arrangements, 
nursing  home  care  and  other  forms  of  long- 
term  care  at  the  state  or  local  level,  there 
has  been  no  serious,  comprehensive  effort 
from  the  federal  level  to  encourage  the  link- 
age and  coordination  of  the  management  of 
these  services  within  the  community.  All 
this  must  change.  The  ultimate  goal  must 
be  a  long-term  (»re  program  which  provides 
a  complete  continuum  of  care  and  creates  in 
the  process  a  network  of  community-based 
centers  that  would  function  as  providers, 
payors,  certifiers  and  evaluators  of  services. 

In  addition,  the  family  unit  is  an  impor- 
tant contributor  of  supporting  services  and 
must  not  be  ignored.  Certain  disincentives 
to  family  assistance  (such  as  the  one-third 
reduction  in  SSI  l)eneflt5  when  the  l)enefici- 
ary  lives  with  his/her  family)  should  be  re- 
moved. On  the  positive  side,  federal  income 
tax  credits  should  be  made  available  to  pro- 
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vide  taxpayers  with  strong  Incentives  to 
care  for  their  dependent  elderly  at  home 
and  to  utilize  adult  day  care  facilities. 

Despite  the  economic  and  budgetary  con- 
straints that  are  impeding  the  development 
of  a  national  long-term  care  program,  some 
modest  steps  can  be  taken  that  would  build 
upon  the  progress  made  in  the  recent  past. 
For  example,  with  respect  to  home  health 
services.  Medicares  "homelwund'  and 
"skilled  care"  requirements  should  be  elimi- 
nated and  coverage  of  homemaker/chore 
services  should  be  provided.  In  addition,  a 
comprehensive  pre-nursing  home  admission 
screening  and  assessment  program  for  po- 
tential nursing  home  residents  should  be  es- 
tablished. 

Increased  private  sector  involvement  in 
meeting  long-term  care  needs  should  also  be 
explored.  Private  insurance  companies,  for 
example,  should  be  encouraged  to  add  long- 
term  care  benefiU  to  existing  policies  and 
develop  new  policies  which  would  specifical- 
ly address  the  elderlys  long-term  care 
needs. 


REVENUE  SHARING  WORKS  IN 
ARUNGTON  HEIGHTS.  ILL. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  1983.  the  Senate  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  reauthorize  the 
Federal  general  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram. As  all  of  my  colleagues  know.  I 
have  been  an  original  sponsor  and  a 
longtime  supporter  of  this  program.  It 
has  provided  vital  assistance  to  many 
local  governments  who  could  not  oth- 
erwise afford  to  make  even  minimal 
improvements  in  the  quality  of  serv- 
ices provided  our  constituients. 

This  summer  I  had  the  honor  of 
speaking  at  the  annual  advisory  coun- 
cil dinner  for  the  Community  Counsel- 
ing Center,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Salvation  Army  in  Arlington  Heights. 
111.  The  center  actually  serves  a  five- 
township  area  in  northwestern  Cook 
County.  I  was  most  impressed  by  the 
services  provided  by  this  outstanding 
organization.  Almost  half  of  the  coun- 
seling center  budget  is  covered  by  rev- 
enue-sharing funds. 

This  is  the  kind  of  local  effort  which 
really  makes  a  difference  in  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  so  many  people  across 
the  Nation.  I  ask  that  a  description  of 
the  centers  activities  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  This  report,  pro- 
vided to  me  by  Ikuo  Yamaguchi.  direc- 
tor of  the  family  service  division,  gives 
a  vivid  description  of  how  our  Federal 
revenue-sharing  funds  are  being  used 
at  the  local  level  in  Illinois. 

The  material  follows: 

The  Salvation  Army  Community 
Counseling  Center 

The  Salvation  Army  Community  Counsel- 
ing Center,  a  private  family  service  agency 
established  in  1965.  is  a  joint  effort  of  the 
Community  and  The  Salvation  Army  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive,  professional  counseling 
services  to  a  five  township  area  northwest  of 
Chicago.  Illinois. 

Our  primary  goal  is  to  strengthen  the 
family.  We  believe  that  the  family  as  a 
social  institution,  is  the  most  important 
human  resource.  People  seek  our  help  when 
a  marriage  is  In  jeopardy,  when  divorce  has 


torn  a  family  apart,  when  parents  and  chil- 
dren are  in  conflict,  when  a  child  has  a  spe- 
cial problem  as  a  learning  disability,  when 
an  individual  has  emotional  or  behavioral 
problems,  when  a  child  or  spouse,  has  been 
physically  abused,  when  there  is  drug  abuse 
or  alcoholism,  when  illness  or  death  of  a 
loved  one  is  disruptive  to  family  function- 
ing, and  when  families  are  in  need  of  the 
basic  necessities  of  food,  clothing  and  shel- 
ter. 

In  an  effort  to  assist  with  these  problems, 
we  provide  individual,  marital,  family  and 
group  counseling.  We  make  home  visits 
when  necessary;  we  advocate  for  our  clients 
with  public  utilities  and  in  court  matters;  we 
facilitate  client  enrollment  in  educational 
and  job  training  progranw;  we  participate  in 
school  conferences.  If  we  can  help,  we  will 
coordinate  extensively  with  other  agencies 
to  ensure  a  problem  is  addressed.  We  are 
prepared  to  work  in  whatever  form  and  for 
however  long  it  takes  to  stabilize  and 
strengthen  a  family. 

If  these  problems  are  not  addressed,  the 
resultant  cost  to  the  community  is  very 
high— divorce,  family  breakdown,  individ- 
uals unable  to  function  in  school  and  on 
jobs,  increase  in  dependency  on  General  As- 
sistance and  Public  Welfare,  residential 
placement  of  children,  hospitalization. 

During  the  past  five  years  we  served  an 
average  of  3,400  individuals  per  year  or 
more  than  1,000  families  annually.  During 
this  same  five  year  period  our  agency  re- 
ceived over  $729,000  in  Federal  Revenue 
Sharing  funds  from  the  townships  of 
Wheeling,  Schaumburg.  Palatine,  and  Elk 
Grove.  Maine  Township  will  be  funding  us 
for  the  first  lime  this  next  fiscal  year. 

On  the  average.  Federal  Revenue  Sharing 
funds  constitute  43%  of  our  total  budget.  If 
Revenue  Sharing  were  to  end.  either  local 
communities  or  the  state  would  have  to 
raise  their  taxes  considerably  to  continue 
supporting  us.  Othewise.  the  number  of 
families  we  could  serve  would  be  cut  in  half 
and  possibly  more.  Even  now.  we  are  unable 
to  meet  the  demand  for  our  services  and 
consistently  maintain  a  long  waiting  list. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  E.  WALLER 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  in  recognition  of  a  great  Alabami- 
an  who  has  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  the  business  equip- 
ment industry. 

John  E.  Waller,  of  Mobile.  Ala.,  is 
featured  in  a  four-page  spread,  high- 
lighted with  many  pictures,  including 
a  full  page  photograph  of  John,  in  the 
November  issue  of  Nation's  Business,  a 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  publica- 
tion. The  article  is  as  follows: 
Thank  You.  John  Waller 

Waller  Brothers  opened  its  doors  on  Janu- 
ary 2,  1953.  Like  a  lot  of  small  businesses,  it 
began  life  with  no  customers,  a  good  deal  of 
faith  and  some  hard-working  dedicated 
people. 

Today.  Waller  Brothers  has  6  stores.  156 
employees  and  sells  office  supplies,  furni- 
ture and  office  machines  throughout  Ala- 
bama. Northern  Florida  and  Southern  Mis- 
sissippi. 1983  will  be  its  best  year  yet  and 
the  future  looks  even  rosier. 

John  Waller  as  a  director  of  the  company 
he  helped  build,  is  enjoying  his  retirement 
with  a  621  acre  farm.  He's  proud  of  the 
people  who  now  run  his  company  who  are 
all  long-term  employees. 


"I  always  worked  on  the  premise  that  a 
depression  was  right  around  the  comer.  If  a 
customer  could  only  afford  one  color  ink. 
why.  we  sold  him  red.  And  if  you  ordered  a 
whole  lot  of  that,  we  began  to  worry."  says 
John,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

People  are  the  key  to  success.  I  tried  to 
hire  folks  from  good  familes  who  wanted  to 
work.  Once  they  came  here.  I  did  my  best  to 
make  sure  they  did  work  hard. 

John  Waller  has  always  been  deeply 
involved  in  his  community.  He  has 
been  director  of  the  Mobile  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  active 
member  of  the  Dauphin  Way  United 
Methodist  Church  and  past  president 
of  the  Boys  Club  of  America  in 
Mobile. 

He's  still  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  police  and  firemen's  pension  fund, 
and  is  particularly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  fund  has  grown  in  total  assets 
to  over  $14  million. 

In  1978.  John  Waller  underwent 
open  heart  surgery.  His  doctors  told 
him  to  make  the  choice  between  con- 
tinuing his  business  and  dropping  dead 
or  taking  it  easier  and  enjoying  life. 

I  came  to  a  crossroads.  I  knew  I  had  to  sell 
out.  I  had  a  very  lucrative  offer  from  a  large 
company.  But  I  chose  to  sell  to  my  employ- 
ees. That  was  the  best  business  decision  I've 
ever  made.  Not  only  for  them,  but  for  me. 
The  business  has  blossomed,  they  are  suc- 
cessfully operating  as  a  team  and  I  know 
Waller  Brothers  is  in  good  hands,  run  by 
people  who  have  proven  their  loyally  to  the 
business  and  their  ability  to  work  hard. 

Waller  is  a  native  of  Mobile.  Ala.  He 
attended  Southern  Military  Academy 
at  Greensboro.  Ala.,  and  graduated 
from  Riverside  Military  Academy  at 
Gainesville,  Ga.,  in  1936.  His  first  job 
was  with  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.. 
in  southern  Mississippi  where  he 
served  as  a  sales  representative. 

In  1941.  he  joined  the  U.S.  Army  as 
a  private  and  became  a  second  lieuten- 
ant after  attending  OCS.  Waller 
served  with  Gen.  George  Patton 
during  World  War  II  in  the  65th  and 
9th  Infantry  Divisions  of  the  3d  Army 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major. 

He  was  with  Patton  when  they  met 
the  Russians  in  1945  at  Enns.  Austria. 
Waller  is  especially  proud  of  the  fact 
that  he  served  as  battalion  executive 
officer  and  acting  battalion  command- 
er under  Gen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land, who  was  then  regimental  com- 
mander in  the  60th  Infantry  Regiment 
of  the  9th  Division.  He  served  as  a  spe- 
cial aide  to  General  Patton  for  a  short 
period  in  the  Army  of  Occupation.  He 
received  the  Bronze  Star  with  a  clus- 
ter and  the  combat  infantryman's 
badge. 

Following  World  War  II,  he  served 
as  sales  manager  for  Radio  Station 
WKRG.  in  Mobile.  He  was  recalled  to 
the  service  in  the  Korean  conflict  and 
served  for  2  years  at  Fort  Jackson, 
S.C.  He  then  returned  to  Mobile  and 
founded  Waller  Bros,  along  with  his 
brother,  Joe,  in  1953. 


Waller  served  as  G-3  in  the  31st  Di- 
vision of  the  Alabama  National  Guard 
until  1955  when  he  retired  as  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Mary 
Anne  Risen  of  Mobile  and  they  have 
one  daughter,  Mrs.  Suzanne  Silva.  of 
Mobile,  and  two  granddaughters,  Mary 
Anne  and  Margaret.  Mrs.  Silva's  hus- 
band. Terry,  is  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Waller  Bros. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  my  re- 
marks in  recognition  of  Mr.  Waller, 
with  congratulations  to  him  on  build- 
ing Waller  Bros,  into  one  of  the  larg- 
est office  supply  companies  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  his  outstanding 
business,  military,  and  civic  career 
spanning  more  than  five  decades,  and 
with  the  words:  "Thank  you.  John 
Waller.  " 


CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI: 
STEADFAST  SOLON  AND  FRIEND 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  in 
looking  forward  to  a  new  year  of  new 
challenges  for  the  98th  Congress,  it  is 
well  for  us  to  pause  at  its  beginning 
for  a  moment  to  consider  the  year  we 
leave  behind  and.  specifically,  those  of 
our  colleagues  the  year  gone  by  has 
claimed. 

To  date  the  recesses  of  this  Congress 
have  taken  their  toll  of  our  member- 
ship. In  this  Chamber  we  have 
mourned  the  loss  of  Scoop  Jackson,  a 
giant  of  our  number  who  first  came  to 
the  Hill  to  serve  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton more  than  four  decades  ago.  Nor 
has  death  spared  the  other  Chamber: 
Representative  Burton  of  California, 
McDonald  of  Georgia,  and  now  one  of 
my  closest  friends  from  my  own  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  whom  I  would 
speak  here  today:  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
who  represented  his  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Wisconsin  since  1948  until  his 
sudden  and  unexpected  death  from 
cardiac  arrest  on  December  3,  1983. 

Our  friendship  had  its  foundations 
in  our  common  background:  We  both 
grew  up  in  blue-collar  neighborhoods, 
trained  as  school  teachers  and  began 
our  political  careers  as  State  legisla- 
tors before  coming  to  Washington. 
The  building  blocks  of  this  friendship 
were  many:  I  had  enjoyed  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  people  of  Wisconsin  in 
World  War  II  as  a  soldier  stationed  at 
Camp  McCoy.  He  in  turn  had  experi- 
enced Hawaiian  hospitality  when  he 
visited  us  as  chairman  of  the  Pacific 
and  Asian  Affairs  Subcomjnittee  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
By  virtue  of  this  position  he  and  I  had 
considerable  contact.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  of  our  national  leaders  to 
focus  attention  upon  the  Pacific  and 
our  emerging  national  interests  there. 
While  we  were  in  the  House  together 
we  worked  in  concert  on  energy  and 
foreign  trade  matters  as  well  as  as- 
pects of  the  sea  grant  program.  In 
1965  we  were  members  of  a  congres- 


sional delegation  from  the  United 
States  that  toured  Korea,  Taiwan, 
Vietnam  and,  en  route  back,  Pakistan 
and  Egypt.  I  especially  remember  from 
that  trip  lengthy  visits  we  made  to- 
gether with  President  Chiang  Kai- 
Schek  at  his  villa  on  Taiwan,  and 
President  Shastri  of  India.  After 
coming  to  the  Senate  in  1977  it  was 
my  good  fortune  not  to  have  lost 
touch  with  him.  His  courtesies  were 
always  offered  in  a  generous  spirit  and 
were  most  appreciated. 

Mr.  President,  Representative  Za- 
blocki served  our  Nation  with  distinc- 
tion and  with  steadfast  service  in  the 
House  over  a  period  of  35  years.  It  was 
Clem's  strength  that  he  always  kept 
firm  principles  in  view,  recognizing  in- 
evitable change  with  clear  insight 
while  retaining  a  steady  outlook  on 
the  world.  For  this  he  was  not  thought 
to  be  politically  fashionable,  at  times, 
and  his  abilities  were,  occasionally,  un- 
derestimated by  those  of  lesser  experi- 
ence and  stronger  passions.  Yet  his 
record  was  consistent,  leavened  with 
the  selflessness  and  practical  judg- 
ment that  marked  his  unpretentious, 
affable  personality.  He  was  a  foe  of 
Communist  imperialism  and  supported 
its  enemies  of  whatever  political 
stripe,  but  he  endeavored  to  rein  in 
the  nuclear  arms  race  and  unfailingly 
worked  for  economic  aid  to  the  Third 
World,  and  again  without  regard  to 
ideological  distinctions  of  the  right  or 
left.  Under  his  leadership  since  1977 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
maintained  its  key  role  in  helping  to 
forge  our  foreign  policy.  He  was  not 
one  to  push  himself  into  the  limelight, 
nor  was  he  one  to  jealously  guard  his 
leadership  prerogatives;  he  allowed  his 
colleagues  full  sway  in  their  delibera- 
tions while  he  himself  steered  a  cen- 
tral course,  in  large  part  behind  the 
scenes. 

Nevertheless,  he  zealously  guarded 
the  prerogatives  of  the  institution  he 
served  with  such  dedication  for  so  long 
a  period.  When  the  need  was  para- 
mount his  leadership  was  asserted— 
creatively,  judiciously,  and  effectively. 
As  a  Milwaukee  civics  teacher  he  had 
instructed  his  students  in  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  under  our  Constitution. 
In  the  years  that  followed  he  held  fast 
to  the  principles  he  taught  at  that 
time.  His  bias,  if  it  can  be  called  that, 
was  toward  supporting  the  Executive's 
lead  in  foreign  affairs,  without  regard 
to  partisanship,  but  he  expected  the 
President  to  recognize  the  role  of  the 
Congress  in  initiatives  that  bore  risk 
to  peace.  It  was  his  resolution  in  1970 
which  led  to  the  War  Powers  Act,  a 
historic  piece  of  legislation  for  which 
he  was  the  architect.  While  supportive 
of  President  Carter's  foreign  policy,  he 
was  quick  to  point  out  any  lapse  in 
congressional  consultation.  Again  last 
year  when  President  Reagan  ignored 
his  constitutional  responsibilities  in 
regard  to  the  deployment  of  troops  in 


a  peacekeeping  mission  to  Lebanon,  he 
held  our  Commander  in  Chief  to  ac- 
count. Such  was  the  force  of  his  calm 
persistence  and  his  decent  demeanor 
that  a  constitutional  crisis  was  averted 
on  the  application  of  the  War  Powers 
Act. 

Now  that  he  has  left  us  we  keenly 
appreciate  his  qualities  across  the  po- 
litical spectrum.  Mr.  President,  if  ever 
there  was  a  Member  of  Congress  of 
whom  it  could  be  said,  "He  walked 
with  kings  and  never  lost  the  common 
touch,"  it  was  he.  The  President  spoke 
of  his  "great  patriotism"  and  "wise 
counsel."  Franklin  Wallick  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  noting  his  unas- 
suming, straightforward  marmer,  re- 
marked that  "his  common  sense  and 
ordinary  decency  will  be  sorely 
missed."  Amen  to  that. 

He  once  wrote  to  me.  "As  we  ad- 
vance in  life,  we  acquire  a  keener  sense 
of  the  value— and  good  friends." 

Time  has  taken  Clem  Zablocki  from 
us,  but  I.  for  one.  will  always  treasure 
having  known  him  and  having  enjoyed 
his  friendship.  His  daughter,  Jane 
Frances,  and  son.  Joseph,  can  take 
some  comfort  in  the  fact  that  their 
great  loss  and  deep  sorrow  is  shared  by 
countless  friends,  like  myself. 


MR.  CONSERVATIVE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  GoLDWATER,  Saddened  us  all  re- 
cently with  the  announcement  that  he 
would  not  stand  for  reelection  in  1986. 
We  will  greatly  miss  his  counsel  and 
friendship  in  these  halls.  There  is  no 
man  or  woman  among  us  who  would 
not  admit  that  Barry  Goldwater  has 
done  more  than  his  share  of  shoulder- 
ing the  burdens  of  this  Nation.  He  has 
fought  long  and  hard  for  the  princi- 
ples that  made  this  Nation  great. 

This  morning's  Washington  Times 
carried  an  excellent  editorial  entitled 
"Mr.  Conservative."  It  points  out,  and 
I  could  not  agree  more,  that  it  is  "dif- 
ficult to  contemplate  a  Senate  devoid 
of  Mr.  GoLDWATER's  forceful  opinions, 
incisive  intellect,  and  sparkling  wit." 
We  intend  to  continue  seeking  his 
advice  and  counsel  while  he  is  in  the 
Senate  with  us  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  during  the  next  3 
years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  complete 
text  of  the  editiorial  which  appeared 
in  the  February  2  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Conservative 

It  is  indicative  of  the  intellectual  growth 
and  sustaining  power  of  political  conserv- 
atism In  the  United  States  that  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  young  rightists  has  come  of  age 
without  ever  having  glanced  at.  or.  in  some 
cases,  even  heard  of.  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater's 
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I960  work.  The  Conscience  of  A  Conserva- 
tive. Yet  for  an  earlier  band  of  embattled 
conservatives,  the  senator's  book.  Indeed 
even  his  name,  was  the  banner  around 
which  thinking  men  and  women  first  rallied 
in  the  long  march  from  political  ol»curity 
to  the  White  House. 

Were  reminded  of  those  days  because 
Sen.  Goldwater.  the  grand  old  man  of  the 
Grand  Old  Party,  has  announced  he  will  not 
seek  re-election  when  his  term  expires  in 
1986.  Age  and  a  severe  hip  ailment  have 
taken  their  toll  on  the  person  many  cherish 
as  the  paladin  of  modem  conservatism. 

Pew  are  the  conservatives  over  age  40  who 
can  forget  the  fight  to  the  death  between 
the  GOPs  conservative  and  liberal  wings  in 
the  1964  nominating  convention.  Today,  the 
words  -extremism  in  the  defense  of  liberty 
is  no  vice"  have  a  faintly  quaint  ring,  but  20 
years  ago  they  were  the  call  to  battle  of  a 
nascent  grass-roots  movement  that  one  day 
would  sweep  All  before  it.  The  1964  cam- 
paign proved  to  be  the  crucible  in  which  the 
conservative  movement  was  forged. 

We  also  recall  that  it  was  during  Sen. 
Goldwater  s  campaign  for  the  presidency 
that  another  conservative  of  equally  indis- 
putable talent  and  charisma  delivered  what 
has  come  to  be  called  The  Speech.  Histori- 
ans and  political  scientists  trace  Ronald 
Reagan  s  first  steps  to  the  White  House  to 
the  nationwide  TV  address  he  made  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Goldwater  two  decades  ago. 

It  is  difficult  to  contemplate  a  Senate 
devoid  of  Mr.  Goldwaters  forceful  opinions, 
incisive  Intellect,  and  sparkling  wit.  Prom 
the  dark  days  of  1964  to  Mr  Reagan  s  land- 
slide victory  in  1980.  Sen.  Goldwater  has 
been  one  of  the  most  effective  and  galvaniz- 
ing forces  in  American  politics.  He  can  take 
a  considerable  measure  of  pride  in  the 
knowledge  that  today  most  Americans,  in 
their  hearts,  knew  he  was  right. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  states  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT-PM  113 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  vitality 
of  the  American  economy  and  the 
prosperity    of    the    American    people 


have  been  diminished  by  inappropri- 
ate policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: unnecessary  government  regula- 
tions that  discouraged  initiative  and 
wasted  scarce  capital  and  labor;  an  in- 
efficient and  unfair  tax  system  that 
penalized  effort,  saving,  and  invest- 
ment; excessive  government  spending 
that  wasted  taxpayers'  money,  mis- 
used our  Nation's  resources,  and  cre- 
ated budget  deficits  that  reduced  cap- 
ital formation  and  added  to  the 
burden  of  the  national  debt;  and  mon- 
etary policies  that  produced  frequent 
business  cycles  and  a  path  of  increas- 
ing inflation. 

I  came  to  Washington  to  change 
these  policies.  The  needed  reforms  are 
far  from  complete,  but  substantial 
progress  can  already  be  seen:  The 
burden  of  regulation  has  been  re- 
duced, tax  rates  have  been  lowered 
and  the  tax  structure  improved.  Gov- 
ernment spending  on  a  wide  range  of 
domestic  programs  has  been  curtailed, 
and  a  sound  monetary  policy  has  been 
established. 

Although  the  full  favorable  effect  of 
those  reforms  on  our  Nation's  rate  of 
economic  growth  will  take  time  to  de- 
velop, some  of  the  benefit  of  our  eco- 
nomic policies  is  already  visible  in  the 
current  recovery.  The  economy's  per- 
formance in  1983  was  very  gratifying 
to  me.  The  3.2  percent  rise  In  con- 
sumer prices  between  1982  and  1983 
was  the  lowest  rate  of  inflation  since 
1967.  The  recovery  produced  a  sharp 
drop  in  unemployment  and  a  substan- 
tial Increase  in  the  Income  of  Ameri- 
can families.  The  number  of  people  at 
work  increased  by  more  than  4  million 
and  the  unemployment  rate  fell  from 
a  high  of  10.7  percent  In  December 
1982  to  8.2  percent  in  December  1983. 
The  6.1  percent  rise  in  real  gross  na- 
tional product  (GNP)  last  year  means 
that  real  aiuiual  income  per  person  in 
the  United  States  rose  $700. 

Reducing  Unemplovment 

Despite  the  sulwtantial  reduction  In 
unemployment,  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed workers  remains  unacceptably 
high.  Continued  economic  recovery 
will  mean  millions  of  additional  jobs  in 
the  years  ahead  and  further  declines 
In  the  rate  of  unemployment.  In  1984 
alone,  the  American  economy  is  ex- 
pected to  add  more  than  3  million  ad- 
ditional jobs.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade,  we  will  need  16  million  new 
jobs  to  absorb  a  growing  labor  force. 
Only  a  strong  and  expanding  economy 
can  provide  those  jobs  while  achieving 
a  progressively  lower  level  of  unem- 
ployment over  the  next  6  years. 

Although  economic  growth  is  by  far 
the  most  important  way  to  reduce  un- 
employment, special  policies  to  help 
the  structurally  unemployed  and  par- 
ticularly disadvantaged  groups  can 
also  be  helpful.  To  assist  these  individ- 
uals in  developing  job-related  skills 
that  will  lead  to  productive  careers  in 


the  private  sector,  I  proposed  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  that  I  signed 
Into  law  In  1982.  Last  year  I  proposed 
additional  measures  to  increase  oppor- 
tunities for  training  and  retraining. 
Although  the  Congress  has  enacted 
some  of  my  employment  proposals.  I 
am  still  waiting  for  congressional 
action  on  others. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  is  the 
unemployment  among  teenagers.  Such 
unemployment  is  not  only  a  problem 
in  itself,  but  is  also  indicative  of  lost 
opportunities  to  acquire  on-the-job 
training  and  job-related  skills.  It  is 
widely  recognized  that  the  minimum 
wage  law  is  a  substantial  barrier  to  the 
employment  of  teenagers,  especially 
minority  teenagers.  I  have  proposed 
that  during  the  summer  months  the 
minimum  wage  for  teenagers  be  re- 
duced to  75  percent  of  the  regular 
minimum  wage.  This  reform  would 
give  many  teenagers  the  opportunity 
to  get  a  first  job  and  acquire  the  skills 
needed  to  help  them  with  subsequent 
employment  and  would  not  hurt  adult 
employment.  With  an  unemployment 
rate  of  nearly  50  percent  among  black 
teenagers  and  with  only  about  20  per- 
cent of  black  teenagers  employed,  we 
must  act.  The  Federal  Government 
must  not  be  the  source  of  barriers  to 
employment. 

Inflation  and  Monetary  Policy 

Reducing  the  rate  of  inflation  was 
my  most  immediate  economic  goal 
when  I  arrived  in  Washington.  In  the 
preceding  24  months,  the  consumer 
price  level  had  increased  more  than  27 
percent.  Many  people  feared  the  U.S. 
Government  had  lost  its  ability  to  con- 
trol inflation.  Until  inflation  was 
brought  under  control,  a  healthy  re- 
covery could  not  get  under  way. 

The  inflation  rate  has  declined  dra- 
matically over  the  past  3  years.  Be- 
tween 1982  and  1983.  the  consumer 
price  Index  rose  only  3.2  percent. 
Americans  can  again  have  confidence 
in  the  value  of  the  dollar,  and  they 
can  save  for  the  future  without  fear- 
ing that  the  purchasing  power  of  these 
savings  will  be  destroyed  by  inflation. 
I  am  firmly  committed  to  keeping  in- 
flation on  a  downward  path.  We  must 
never  relax  in  our  pursuit  of  price  sta- 
bility. 

The  basic  requirement  for  a  contin- 
ued moderation  of  Inflation  is  a  sound 
monetary  policy.  I  continue  to  support 
the  Federal  Reserve  in  its  pursuit  of 
price  stability  through  sound  mone- 
tary policy.  Last  year  was  a  particular- 
ly difficult  time  for  monetary  policy 
because  of  the  substantial  changes  in 
financial  regulations.  I  am  pleased 
that,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the 
monetary  aggregates  at  the  end  of  the 
year  were  within  their  target  ranges.  I 
expect  that  in  1984  the  Federal  Re- 
serve will  expand  the  money  stock  at  a 
moderate  rate  that  is  consistent  with 
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both  a  sustained  recovery  and  continu- 
ing progress  against  inflation. 

There  are  those  who  advocate  a  fast 
rate  of  money  growth  in  an  attempt  to 
depress  interest  rates.  Experience 
shows,  however,  that  rapid  money 
growth  inevitably  leads  to  an  In- 
creased rate  of  Inflation  and  higher  in- 
terest rates.  The  only  monetary  policy 
that  can  bring  interest  rates  down,  and 
keep  them  down,  is  one  that  promotes 
confidence  that  inflation  will  continue 
to  decline  in  the  years  ahead. 

77ie  Dollar  and  the  Trade  Deficit 

The  high  interest  rates  in  the 
United  States  and  our  low  rate  of  in- 
flation continue  to  make  dollar  securi- 
ties an  appealing  investment  for  indi- 
viduals and  businesses  around  the 
world.  In  addition,  the  United  States 
has  been  an  attractive  place  for  stock 
market  investment  and  for  direct  busi- 
ness investment.  The  result  has  been  a 
continued  rise  In  the  dollar's  exchange 
value  relative  to  other  currencies  of 
the  world. 

The  sharp  rise  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar  since  1980  has  made  it  cheaper 
for  Americans  to  purchase  products 
from  overseas,  thereby  helping  us 
fight  inflation.  But  the  dollar's  sharp 
rise  has  made  it  difficult  for  American 
businesses  and  farmers  to  compete  in 
world  markets.  The  decline  in  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  the  substantial  rise  in  our 
imports  has  resulted  in  record  trade 
deficits  in  1982  and  1983.  The  trade 
deficit  has  been  temporarily  exacer- 
bated by  the  international  debt  prob- 
lems and  by  the  more  advanced  stage 
of  recovery  in  the  United  States  than 
in  the  world  at  large. 

Despite  these  problems.  I  remain 
committed  to  the  principle  of  free 
trade  as  the  best  way  to  bring  the  ben- 
efits of  competition  to  American  con- 
sumers and  businesses.  It  would  be  to- 
tally inappropriate  to  respond  by 
erecting  trade  barriers  or  by  using  tax- 
payers' dollars  to  subsidize  exports.  In- 
stead, we  must  work  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  to  reduce  the 
export  subsidies  and  import  barriers 
that  currently  hurt  U.S.  farmers,  busi- 
nesses, and  workers. 

I  am  also  firmly  opposed  to  any  at- 
tempt to  depress  the  dollar's  exchange 
value  by  intervention  in  international 
currency  markets.  Pure  exchange 
market  intervention  cannot  offset  the 
fundamental  factors  that  determine 
the  dollar's  value.  Intervention  in  the 
foreign  exchange  market  would  be  an 
exercise  in  futility  that  would  prob- 
ably enrich  currency  speculators  at 
the  expense  of  American  taxpayers.  A 
combination  of  exchange  market 
intervention  and  expansionary  mone- 
tary policy  could  reduce  the  dollar's 
exchange  value,  but  only  by  causing 
an  unacceptable  increase  in  the  rate  of 
inflation.  The  dollar  must  therefore  be 
allowed  to  seek  its  natural  value  with- 
out exchange  market  intervention. 


Regulation 

One  of  the  four  key  elements  of  my 
program  for  economic  recovery  is  a 
far-reaching  program  of  regulatory 
relief.  Substantial  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  last  3  years.  The 
growth  of  new  regulations  has  been  re- 
duced by  more  than  a  third.  The  de- 
mands on  the  private  sector  of  govern- 
ment paperwork  have  been  reduced  by 
several  hundred  million  hours  a  year. 
The  Congress  approved  legislation 
that  has  led  to  substantial  deregula- 
tion of  financial  markets  and  intercity 
bus  transportation.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  with  our 
support,  has  reduced  the  regulation  of 
broadcasting  and  of  new  communica- 
tions technology,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  have  gone  far  down 
the  path  of  deregulation  of  competi- 
tive transportation  markets.  The  bene- 
fits of  these  and  other  deregulation 
measures  are  now  increasingly  appar- 
ent to  American  consumers  and  busi- 
nesses. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  substantial 
further  deregulation  and  regulatory 
reform  will  require  changes  in  the 
basic  regulatory  legislation.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  act  on  the  several  meas- 
ures that  I  proposed  last  year  on  natu- 
ral gas  decontrol,  financial  deregula- 
tion, and  reform  of  private  pension 
regulation.  I  remain  confident  that 
there  is  a  basis  for  agreement  on  meas- 
ures that  would  reduce  the  burden  of 
Federal  regulations,  while  protecting 
our  shared  values  and  not  jeopardizing 
safety. 

Tor  Reforms 

The  final  installment  of  the  3-year 
personal  tax  cut  took  effect  in  July, 
giving  a  helpful  boost  to  the  economic 
recovery.  The  income  tax  rate  at  each 
income  level  has  been  reduced  by 
about  25  percent  since  1980.  In  1984  a 
median  income  four-person  family  will 
pay  about  $1,100  less  than  it  would 
have  without  these  tax  reductions. 
And.  beginning  in  1985.  the  tax  brack- 
ets will  be  adjusted  automatically  so 
that  inflation  will  no  longer  push  tax- 
payers into  higher  brackets  and  in- 
crease the  share  of  their  income  taken 
In  taxes. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  went  beyond  reducing  tax  rates 
to  establish  important  reforms  in  the 
structure  of  the  tax  system.  For  busi- 
nesses, the  Accelerated  Cost  Recovery 
System  increased  the  after-tax  profit- 
ability of  investments  in  plant  and 
equipment.  The  sharp  fall  in  inflation 
has  also  increased  after-tax  profitabil- 
ity. As  a  result,  investment  in  business 
equipment  has  recently  been  quite 
strong  despite  the  high  real  interest 
rates. 

For  individuals,  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  reduced  the  marriage 
tax  penalty,  the  estate  tax  burden, 
and  tax  discrimination  against  saving. 


The  response  to  the  universal  eligibil- 
ity of  Individual  Retirement  Accoimts 
(IRAs)  has  been  far  greater  than  was 
originally  expected.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  15  million  Individuals 
now  use  IRAs  to  save  for  their  retire- 
ment. Last  year,  I  proposed  to  expand 
the  opportunity  for  all  married  cou- 
ples to  use  IRAs  fully  by  allowing 
them  to  contribute  up  to  $2,000  each 
per  year  to  an  IRA  even  If  only  one 
has  wage  income. 

Further  improvement  and  simplifi- 
cation of  our  tax  system  are  sorely 
needed.  The  burden  of  taxation  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  quantity  of  tax 
revenue  that  Is  collected  but  also  on 
the  quality  of  the  tax  system.  I  have 
asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
develop  a  plan  of  action  with  specific 
recommendations  to  make  our  tax 
system  fairer,  simpler,  and  less  of  a 
burden  on  our  Nation's  economy.  By 
broadening  the  tax  base,  personal  tax 
rates  could  come  down,  not  go  up.  Our 
tax  system  would  stimulate  greater 
economic  growth  and  provide  more 
revenue. 

Government  Spending 

One  of  my  principal  goals  when  I 
came  to  Washington  was  to  reverse 
the  dramatic  growth  of  Federal  spend- 
ing on  domestic  programs  and  to  shift 
more  resources  to  our  Nation's  de- 
fense. Although  many  doubted  this 
could  be  done,  both  goals  are  being 
achieved.  We  must  do  everything  that 
we  can  to  avoid  waste  in  defense  as  in 
bther  areas  of  government.  But  we 
must  also  be  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of 
providing  the  military  capability  to 
defend  our  country  and  to  meet  our 
responsibilities  as  the  leading  Nation 
of  the  free  world.  Outlays  for  defense 
had  declined  to  only  5.2  percent  of 
GNP  in  1980.  less  than  one-fourth  of 
total  government  outlays.  By  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  defense  outlays  have 
Increased  to  6.7  percent  of  GNP  and  28 
percent  of  total  outlays.  Real  defense 
outlays  have  grown  39  percent  since 
1980.  Our  spending  on  defense,  howev- 
er, remains  a  far  smaller  percentage  of 
our  national  income  than  it  was  in 
1960,  when  defense  outlays  took  9.7 
percent  of  GNP. 

Real  spending  has  been  cut  on  a 
wide  range  of  domestic  progranas  and 
activities.  Many  wasteful  bureaucratic 
activities  have  been  eliminated  and 
the  number  of  nondefense  employees 
on  the  Federal  payroll  has  been  re- 
duced by  71,000.  We  have  examined 
every  area  of  Federal  Government 
spending,  and  sought  to  eliminate  un- 
necessay  and  wasteful  spending  while 
protecting  the  benefits  needed  by  the 
poor  and  the  aged.  As  a  result,  total 
nondefense  spending  now  takes  a 
smaller  share  of  our  GNP  than  it  did 
in  1980.  Moreover,  under  present  law, 
nondefense  spending  will  continue  to 
take  a  declining  share  of  our  GNP  in 
the  years  ahead. 
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This  reduction  has  been  accom- 
plished without  any  decrease  in  exist- 
ing social  security  benefits  or  any 
change  in  the  medicare  benefits  for 
the  elderly.  Spending  on  all  other  non- 
defense  activities  and  programs  has  ac- 
tually declined  over  12  percent  in  real 
terms  since  1980.  Even  with  no  further 
reductions  in  these  activities  and  pro- 
grams, their  share  of  GNP  in  1986  will 
be  nearly  back  to  the  level  of  1965. 

I  am  committed  to  continuing  the 
search  for  ways  to  reduce  Government 
spending.  The  budget  that  I  am  sub- 
mitting to  the  Congress  identifies  sig- 
nificant savings  in  entitlement  pro- 
grams and  reductions  in  outlays  for 
other  programs  that  are  excessive  or 
that  are  not  the  proper  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Grace  Commission  has  given  us  some 
2500  ways  to  reduce  wasteful  spending 
that  could  save  billions  of  dollars  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Budget  Deficits 
I  have  long  believed  that  our  Na- 
tion's budget  must  be  balanced.  A  pat- 
tern of  overspending  by  the  Federal 
Government  has  produced  a  deficit  in 
22  of  the  last  23  years.  My  most  seri- 
ous economic  disappointment  in  1983 
was  therefore  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  the  deficit  reduction 
proposals  that  1  submitted  last  Janu- 
ary in  my  budget  for  fiscal  1984.  We 
would  be  much  closer  to  a  balanced 
budget  today  if  the  Congress  had  en- 
acted all  of  the  spending  cuts  that  I 
have  requested  since  assuming  office, 
and  if  the  long  recession  and  the  sharp 
decline  in  inflation  had  not  substan- 
tially reduced  real  tax  revenue.  In  last 
year's  budget  I  proposed  changes  in 
outlays  and  revenues  that  could  put 
the  deficit  on  a  sharply  declining  path 
that,  by  1988.  would  have  been  less 
than  2  percent  of  GNP  and  on  its  way 
to  a  balance  of  revenues  and  outlays. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  Congress  to 
accept  the  proposals  that  I  offered  has 
made  it  clear  to  me  that  we  must  wait 
until  after  this  year's  election  to  enact 
spending  reductions  coupled  with  tax 
simplification  that  will  eventually 
eliminate  our  budget  deficit.  But  we 
cannot  delay  until  1985  to  start  reduc- 
ing the  deficits  that  are  threatening  to 
prevent  a  sustained  and  healthy  recov- 
ery. I  have  therefore  called  on  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  leaders  in 
the  Congress  to  designate  representa- 
tives to  work  with  the  Administration 
on  the  development  of  a  "downpay- 
ment"  deficit  reduction  program. 

I  believe  that  this  bipartisan  group 
could  develop  a  package  that  could  be 
enacted  this  spring  which  would 
reduce  the  deficit  by  about  $100  bil- 
lion over  the  next  3  fiscal  years.  The 
package  could  include  a  number  of  the 
less  contentious  spending  cuts  that  are 
pending  before  the  Congress  plus  addi- 
tional outlay  savings  based  on  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Grace  Commission.  Addi- 


tional revenue  could  be  provided  by 
measures  to  close  certain  tax  loop- 
holes—measures that  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  has  previously  said 
are  worthy  of  support. 

These  deficit  reductioiis  can  increase 
the  public's  confidence  in  our  econom- 
ic future  and  their  faith  in  the  ability 
of  the  political  system  to  deal  satisfac- 
torily with  the  deficit.  The  downpay- 
ment    package    can    be    a    first    step 
toward  full  elimination  of  the  remain- 
ing deficits.  Even  with  a  3-year  $100 
billion  package,  the  deficits  projected 
for  fiscal  1986  and  beyond  are  totally 
unacceptable  to  me.  They  would  be  a 
serious  threat  to  our  Nation's  econom- 
ic health  and  a  heavy  burden  to  future 
generations.  I  am  committed  to  find- 
ing ways  to  reduce  further  the  growth 
of  spending  and  to  put  the  budget  on  a 
path  that  will  lead  to  a  balance  be- 
tween outlays  and  receipts.  In  1985  I 
will  submit  a  budget  that  can  achieve 
this  goal.  But  we  must  go  further  and 
make  basic  structural  reforms  in  the 
budgetary  process— including  the  line- 
item   veto   and   the   balanced   budget 
amendment— that  will  keep  spending 
under  control  and  prevent  deficits  in 
the  future. 


Looking  Ahead 
As  I  look  ahead.  I  am  very  optimistic 
about  the  prospects  for  the  American 
economy.  Substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  reforming  the  economic 
policies  that  will  shape  our  economic 
future.  If  we  continue  to  develop  and 
pursue  sound  policies,  our  Nation  can 
achieve  a  long  period  of  strong  eco- 
nomic growth  with  low  inflation,  and 
the  American  people  can  enjoy  un- 
precedented prosperity  and  economic 

security. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

February  2,  1984. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:04  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  820.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977 
(42  U.S.C.  7706)  to  extend  authorizations 
for  appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  5:27  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill: 

H.R.  2727.  An  act  to  codify  without  sub- 
stantive change  recent  laws  related  to 
money  and  finance  and  transportation  and 
to  improve  the  United  Slates  Code. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


February  2,  1984 

EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2441.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5-98  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  January  3,  1984;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2442.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
iransmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Reducing  Federal  Paperwork  1980- 
1983":  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2443.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2444.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  opposition  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  to  the  passage  of  H.R.  4403;  to 
the  Committee  on  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2445.  A  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on 
the  decisions  and  judgements  of  the  Court 
rendered  in  fiscal  year  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2446.  A  communication  from  Judge 
Connelly,  of  the  district  of  Minnesota, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  acceptance  of 
nis  appointment  as  a  judge  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-2447.  A  communication  from  Judge 
Huffstutler.  of  the  Eastern  District  of 
Texas,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  ac- 
ceptance of  his  appointment  a-s  a  judge  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Court;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-2448.  A  communication  from  Secre- 
tary of  the  Chrysler  Corporation  Loan 
Guarantee  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  on  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2449.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of  the  attorney  General  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2450.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Executive  Secretary.  Department  of 
Defense.  Iransmitting.  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  Department  of  Defense  procure- 
ment from  small  and  other  business  firms 
for  fiscal  year  1983;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

EC-2451.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  President's  fourth  special  message  for 
fiscal  year  1984;  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30.  1975,  referred  jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2452.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Associate  Director  for  Budget,  Exec- 
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utive  Office  of  the  President,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  reappor- 
tionment of  an  appropriation  on  a  basis  that 
indicates  a  need  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation; to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

EC-2453.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Egypt  for  defense 
articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50 
million;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2454.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Egypt  for  defense 
articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50 
million;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2455.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  on  agreements  and  trans- 
actions entered  into  under  the  NATO 
Mutual  Support  Act  of  1979  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2456.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for 
defense  articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess 
of  $50  million;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2457.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  third  annual  report  on  the  Meth- 
ane Transportation  Research,  Development, 
and  Demonstration  Program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2458.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Department's  first  annual  report 
entitled  "Initial  Implementation  Plan  For 
Deployment  of  Federal  Interim  Storage  Fa- 
cilities for  Commercial  Spent  Nuclear  Fuel"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-2459.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  status  of  land  reform  in 
El  Salvador;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-2460.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
review  of  the  general  ledger  and  payroll  sys- 
tems of  the  Department;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2461.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
system  of  internal  accounting  and  adminis- 
trative control  in  effect  during  calendar 
year  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2462.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General,  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, a  report  on  methods  used  to  com- 
municate to  employees  on  the  missions  and 
functions  of  his  office;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2463.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  in 
effect  during  calendar  year  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2464.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 


sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  system  of  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  during  calendar  year 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2465.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  stating  that  during  1983 
there  were  no  scientific  or  professional  posi- 
tions established  in  NASA;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2466.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and 
Intergovenmiental  Affairs),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  for  fiscal  year  1982;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2467.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  for  1983;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2468.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Foundation  for  1982-83;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-519.  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Ev- 
rytanian  Association  of  American  "Velou- 
chi"  relating  to  Cyprus;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-520.  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Fifth  Chief  Executives  Conference  of  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia  relating  to 
the  Compact  of  Free  Association  legislation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-521.  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Territory  of  Guam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

"Resolution  No.  51 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  Sections  301  and  303  of  U.S. 
Public  Law  92-603  amended  Title  XIV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  in  its  entirety  under 
the  title  "Supplemental  Security  Income 
(SSI)  Program  for  the  Aged.  Blind,  and  Dis- 
abled" and  repealed  Title  XIV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  respectively,  effective  January 
1,  1974;  and 

"Whereas,  Section  303(b)  of  U.S.  Public 
Law  92-603  did  not  repeal  Title  XIV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  therefore  not  extending 
the  benefits  to  the  territories  of  Guam, 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

"Whereas,  all  of  the  residents  of  the  fifty 
states  of  the  United  States  who  are  eligible 
and  have  applied  for  this  assistance  under 
the  Supplemental  Security  Income  Program 
for  the  Aged,  Blind,  and  Disabled,  are  now 
enjoying  its  full  benefits;  and 

"Whereas,  the  residents  of  Guam's  neigh- 
boring islands  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  are  now  enjoying  the 
full  benefits  of  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  (SSI)  FYogram  as  a  result  of  their 
present  political  status;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Guam  firmly  be- 
lieve in  the  equal  right  to  equal  treatment 
of  any  resident  or  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  the  benefits  available  to  them 
from  the  United  States  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  no  regard  to  race,  color,  creed 


and  geological  remoteness  or  boundaries: 
and 

"Whereas,  there  are  presently  930  resi- 
dents of  Guam  presently  receiving  public  as- 
sistance under  the  Aged,  Blind  and  Disabled 
Programs,  and  other  potentially  eligible 
residents  of  this  territory  who  would  defi- 
nitely prefer  to  receive  the  more  expanded 
benefits  of  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  Program;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Seventeenth  Guam 
Legislature  respectfully  request  the  Honora- 
ble Antonio  B.  Won  Pat  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  amend  appropriate  sections  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  thereby  make  possi- 
ble the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  Program  to  the 
territory;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Seventeenth  Guam 
Legislature  request  the  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Guam,  through  their 
Washington.  D.C.  Office,  and  the  Director 
of  Public  Health  and  Social  Services  to  seek 
the  support  of  the  Federal  Government, 
specifically  the  Department  of  Health,  and 
Human  Services,  to  aid  in  passage  of  this 
particular  legislation;  and  he  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  certify  to 
and  the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the 
adoption  hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same 
be  thereafter  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate;  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services;  to 
Guam's  Delegate  to  Congress:  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Health  and  Social  Services;  to 
the  Governor's  Special  Assistant  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C;  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Guam  and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam." 

POM-522.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  76 

"Whereas,  Unemployment  in  the  auto  and 
related  industries  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois; and 

"Whereas,  A  proposed  increase  of  the  Jap- 
anese Voluntary  Restraint  Agreement  level 
from  1.68  to  two  million  units  would  cost 
our  Country  nearly  100,000  jobs;  and 

"Whereas.  The  increase  could  result  in 
the  loss  of  11,000  jobs  in  this  State  from 
auto  manufacturers,  suppliers  and  related 
industries:  and 

"Whereas,  The  increase  in  the  Voluntary 
Restraint  Agreement  could  result  in  the 
closing  of  a  major  auto  assembly  plant  in 
this  State  with  the  direct  loss  of  4.200  jobs, 
over  $75  million  annually  in  payroll,  and  a 
loss  to  the  State  of  over  $5  million  in  taxes; 
therefore  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Eighty-Third  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  niinois.  the  Senate  Concur- 
ring herein.  That  we  urge  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  instruct  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  to  achieve  a  commitment 
from  the  Japanese  Government  for  a  con- 
tinued Voluntary  Restraint  Agreement  not 
to  exceed  the  present  1.68  million  units  and 
preferably  recluced  by  250.000  units;  and 
further  to  extend  the  terms  of  such  agree- 
ment for  a  period  of  three  years  or  until 
such  time  as  the  current  difficult  economic 
adjustments  shall  have  been  achieved;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this 
preamble  and  resolution  be  presented  to 
President  Ronald  Reagan,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
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the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  Illinois  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

POM-523.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  2 

•Whereas,  the  Social  Security  system  rep- 
resents the  bulwark  of  our  nation's  income 
maintenance  effort  for  well  over  36  million 
Americans:  and 

■Whereas,  two-thirds  of  all  Social  Securi- 
ty beneficiaries  depend  upon  this  program 
for  half  of  their  annual  income;  and 

■Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  is 
presently  considering  plans  to  make  the 
Social  Security  System  more  actuarially 
sound;  and 

■  Whereas,  a  payroll  tax  speed-up  and  re- 
duced benefits  for  those  presently  in  the 
work  force  are  regrettably  among  the  op- 
tions being  considered  by  Congress;  and 

"Whereas,  present  recipients  of  Social  Se- 
curity, who  have  earned  their  benefits  and 
have  a  contract"  with  the  United  States 
government  guaranteeing  their  benefits, 
should  not  be  required  to  suffer  because  of 
actuarial  mistakes  of  the  past.  Now,  there- 
fore: 

"Be  it  resolved.  By  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  132d  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  that 
members  of  the  98th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  are  hereby  urged  to  vote  against  any 
reduction  in  benefits  for  current  recipients 
of  Social  Security  l>enefits. 

•Be  it  further  resolved.  That  suitable 
copies  of  this  Senate  Joint  Resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate.  United  States  Congress,  and  to 
memljers  of  the  Delaware  Congressional  del- 
egation immediately  upon  its  adoption  and 
signature  by  the  Governor." 

POM-524.  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Florida  Federation  of  Republican  Women 
requesting  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
President  the  power  to  disapprove  any  item 
of  appropriation  in  any  act  or  joint  resolu- 
tion, except  legislative  and  judicial  appro- 
priations: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

POM-525.  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Women  Judges  relating  to  dealing 
with  funding  for  judicial  education  and 
other  court  improvement  programs:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-526.    Resolution    adopted    by    the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
■House  Resolution  No.  314 

■Whereas.  Within  a  little  more  than  a 
decade  since  the  enactment  of  Title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.  which 
prohibited  sex  discrimination  against  stu- 
dents and  employees  in  institutions  receiv- 
ing federal  assistance,  significant  strides 
have  been  made  on  t)ehalf  of  economic,  edu- 
cational and  social  equality  for  women:  and 

■Whereas,  included  among  the  positive  re- 
sults of  the  application  of  Title  IX  have 
been  a  marked  increase  in  the  enrollment  of 
women  in  graduate  schools— particularly 
law  and  medical  schools,  greater  athletic  op- 
portunities for  women,  the  development  of 
policies  prohibiting  sexual  harassment  and 
procedures  to  redress  sex  discrimination,  in- 
creased fairness  in  the  awarding  of  financial 
aid  to  women  students,  and  the  general  ero- 


sion of  tired  notions  regarding  appropriate 
ana  inappropriate  occupational  and  societal 
roles  for  women;  and 

■Whereas,  The  progress  Title  IX  has  ac- 
complished in  iu  short  lifetime  is  evidenced 
by  statistics  which  reveal  a  greater  than 
1000%  increase  in  the  number  of  women  en- 
rolled in  dental  schools,  a  28%  increase  in 
girls'  participation  in  interscholastic  high 
school  athletics  and  the  440  more  colleges 
now  offering  athletic  scholarships  for 
women;  and 

■  Whereas.  While  the  achievements  accom- 
plished as  a  result  of  Title  IX  have  been 
many,  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  if 
total  equality  for  women  in  our  society  is  to 
be  a  reality;  therefore  be  it 

•Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Eighty-Third  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  That  this  House  rec- 
ognizes the  positive  contributions  which  the 
provisions  of  Title  IX  have  made  to  the 
women  of  this  State,  and  thereby  to  Illinois 
as  a  whole,  and  reaffirms  its  commitment  to 
the  maintenance  of  those  provisions  and 
their  continued  application:  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

•Resolved.  That  suitable  copies  of  this 
preamble  and  resolution  shall  be  presented, 
respectively,  to  President  Ronald  Reagan, 
Vice  President  George  Bush  in  his  capacity 
as  President  of  the  Senate.  Speaker  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill,  and  the  members  of  the  Illinois 
Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-527.  Concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

■■Resolution 
■Whereas.  Congress  is  currently  consider- 
ing legislation  v.'hich  v-ould  substantially 
reform  this  country's  immigration  laws:  and 
■Whereas,  A  section  of  this  legislation 
provides  for  permanent  resident  status  for 
aliens  who  have  resided  continuously  in  the 
United  States  for  a  fixed  period;  and 

■Whereas,  Passage  of  the  immigration 
reform  bill  would  necessitate  the  selection 
of  a  computer  center  to  process  the  aliens' 
applications:  and 

■  Whereas,  The  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  will  apparently  select  either 
a  site  in  Pennsylvania  or  a  site  in  Tennessee 
as  the  central  processing  center  for  these 
applications:  and 

■■Whereas.  Being  designated  as  the  proc- 
essing center  will  mean  approximately  700 
temporary  jotjs  to  the  site  selected  and  most 
likely  would  provide  a  number  of  permanent 
benefits:  and 

■Whereas.  The  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  would  do  well  to  choose  a 
site  in  Pennsylvania  because  the  State's  eco- 
nomic situation  would  l>enefit  dramatically, 
because  there  are  excellent  facilities  already 
in  place,  and  because  of  Pennsylvania's  in- 
dustrious workforce;  therefore  be  it 

•Resolved,  <the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring).  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  memo- 
rialize the  United  States  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  to  choose  a  site  in 
Pennsylvania  as  the  computer  center  to 
process  aliens'  applications  as  provided  in 
the  Immigration  Reform  Act  if  enacted:  and 
be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be,  upon  final  adoption,  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Conunis- 
sioner  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 


tion Service  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice." 

POM-528.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Southeast  Conference  of  Mayors,  borough 
managers,  and  council  person  relating  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

POM-529.    A    resolution   adopted   by   the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
"House  Resolve  No.  4 
■  Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; 

■Whereas  Audun  Endestad  has  lived  in 
the  United  States  since  1974.  and  is  married 
to  an  American  citizen:  and 

•Whereas  he  has  substantially  complied 
with  the  requirements  for  American  citizen- 
ship: and 

•Whereas  he  placed  first  in  the  United 
States  cross-country  skiing  time  trials,  thus 
qualifying  for  a  position  on  the  United 
States  Olympic  Cross-country  Ski  Team, 
but  will  be  allowed  by  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee  to  ski  in  the  1984 
Winter  Olympic  Games  only  if  he  has  been 
granted  full  American  citizenship  by  Janu- 
ary 29.  1984;  and 

•Whereas  Audun  Endestad  developed  his 
skiing  ability  in  large  measure  in  the  United 
States  and  is  an  inspiration  to  the  United 
States  Olympic  Cross-country  Ski  Team 
both  as  an  athlete  and  personality;  and 

•Whereas  the  United  States  would  be 
both  honored  and  benefitted  by  Audun  En- 
destad's  participation  on  the  United  States 
Olympic  Cross-country  Ski  Team  at  the 
1984  Winter  Olympic  Games;  and 

•Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  would  be 
honored  if  Audun  Endestad  was  granted  his 
citizenship  in  time  to  permit  him  to  partici- 
pate in  the  1984  Winter  Olympic  Games  as 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Olympic 
Cross-country  Ski  Team  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Endestad  is  a  resident  of  this  state  and  is 
married  to  a  daughter  of  a  Supreme  Court 
justice  of  this  state;  and 

•Whereas  the  United  States  Senate 
passed  S.  1863  on  November  18.  1983,  to 
allow  Mr.  Endestad  to  become  a  naturalized 
citizen  without  delay  but  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  has  not  yet  passed 
the  legislation; 

•Be  it  resolved  by  the  Alaska  House  of 
Representatives  that  Congress  is  respectful- 
ly urged  to  expedite  favorable  the  citizen- 
ship of  Audun  Endestad;  and  be  it 

•Further  resolved  that  the  United  States 
Immigation  and  Naturlization  Service  is  re- 
spectfully urged  to  expedite  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  Mr.  Endestad  before  January  29. 
1984. 

•Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  George  Bush,  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the 
U.S.  Senate;  the  Honorable  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr..  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives:  and  to  the  Honorable  Ted 
Stevens  and  the  Honorable  Frank  Murkow- 
ski,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable  Don 
■young,  U.S.  Representative,  members  of  the 
Alaska  delegation  in  Congress. " 

POM-530.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
"Joint  Resolution 

■'We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Maine  in  the  Second  Special  Session  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Legislature, 
now   assembled,   most   respectfully   present 
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and  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  military  action  against  recog- 
nized governments  of  nations  in  Central 
America  is  in  violation  of  American  and 
international  law,  and  this  violation  is  now 
under  court-ordered  investigation  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice:  and 

••Whereas,  convert  paramilitary  oper- 
ations run  a  grave  risk  of  provoking  full 
scale  war  at  a  time  when  over  5,000  United 
States  troops  are  in  Honduras  and  United 
States  warships  are  stationed  off  both 
coasts  of  Nicaragua;  and 

"Whereas,  these  covert  paramilitary  oper- 
ations do  serious  injury  to  the  world  reputa- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  a  defender  of 
peaceful  democratic  change;  and 

••Whereas,  funding  of  such  covert  para- 
military operations  contradicts  our  own 
democratic  process  by  denying  the  United 
States  Congress  and  the  American  public 
any  information  or  debate  on  this  action; 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

•■Resolved:  That  We,  your  Memorialists, 
do  hereby  respectfully  urge  and  request  the 
United  States  Congress  to  vote  to  end  imme- 
diately the  funding  for  United  States  covert 
paramilitary  operations  in  Central  America: 
and  be  it  further 

■•Resolved:  That  a  duly  authenticated 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  immediately  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Honorable  Ronald  W.  Reagan,  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Honorable  George 
Bush,  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr..  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  to  the  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
Maine." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  Res.  330.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry;  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  331.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration 

By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  Res.  332.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs:  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs:  Mary 
A.  Grigsby,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  June  30.  1986. 

The  above  nomination  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 


Urban  Affairs  was  reported  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  nomination 
be  confirmed  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 
S.  2248.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Basile  Geor- 
giou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  2249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Code  of   1954   to   exclude   from   gross 
income  amounts  distributed  from  individual 
retirement   accounts   and   certain   qualified 
trusts  which  are  attributable  to  tax-exempt 
interest;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN): 
S.  2250.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  government  of  Nassau 
County.  New  York,  for  necessary  anti-ter- 
rorist and  security-related  expenses  associ- 
ated with  hosting  the  1984  International 
Games  for  the  Disabled;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  2251.  A  bill  to  establish  a  uniform  Fed- 
eral policy  governing  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  lobbying  by  contractors  and  grant- 
ees, and  to  provide  for  the  disclosure  to 
members  of  Congress  of  the  costs  of  certain 
exempted  activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S  2252.  A  bill  to  restructure  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Program  to 
strengthen  financial  control  over  the  Pro- 
gram and  enhance  competition  among  par- 
ticipating health  benefits  plans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself  and  J*4r. 
Proxmire): 
S.  2253.  A  bill  to  name  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Medical  Center  in  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin,  the  '"Clement  J.  Zablocki  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Medical  Center":  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.J.  Res.  224.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  April  1.  1984,  as  '•National 
Amateur  Wrestling  Week":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bumpers.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA.  Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr. 
Percy.    Mr.    Proxmire,    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph,   Mr.   Stennis,    Mr.   Tsongas. 
and  Mr.  Wilson): 
S.J.  Res.  225.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  month  of  March  1984  as  "National 
Eye  Donor  Month":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.J.   Res.   226.   A  joint   resolution   to   re- 
nounce the  1945  Yalta  Agreement;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry: 
S.  Res.  330.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture.  Nutrition,   and   Forestry;   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 
S.  Res.  331.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  GARN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs: 
S.  Res.  332.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by   the   Committee   on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hollings.    Mr.    Riegle,    Mr.    Cran- 
ston, and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  Con.  Res.  91.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  relating  to  installment  sales  and  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  such  provisions,  or  any 
other  provisions  of  the  Internal   Revenue 
Code  or  regulations,  should  not  be  modified 
or  amended  in  any  way  that  will  alter  the 
manner  in  which  mortgage  backed  builder 
bond   transactions  are  currently   taxed;   to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Byrd. 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Bentsen. 
Mr.    Bingaman.    Mr.    Bumpers.    Mr. 
Burdick.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr. 
ExoN.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Johnston. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr. 
Leahy.    Mr.    Levin.    Mr.    Long.    Mr. 
Matsunaga.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM.    Mr.    Proxmire.    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph.   Mr.    Riegle.    Mr.    Sarbanes. 
Mr.  Sasser.  and  Mr.  Tsongas  >: 
S.  Con.  Res.  92.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
bring  about  the  prompt  and  orderly  with- 
drawal of  the  United  Slates  Armed  Forces 
participating  in  the  Multinational  Force  in 
Lebanon;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  2249,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  amounts  distributed 
from  individual  retirement  accounts 
and  certain  qualified  trusts  which  are 
attributable  to  tax  exempt  interest;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

diversification  of  IRA  INVESTMENTS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  legislation  which  would  di- 
versify the  range  of  investments  avail- 
able to  individuals  contributing  to  In- 
dividual Retirement  Accounts  (IRA's) 
and  Keogh  plans  and,  at  the  same 
time,  provide  a  much-needed  infusion 
of  funding  for  city  and  State  govern- 
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ments.  My  proposal  would  permit  the 
distribution  of  income  from  IRA  and 
Keogh  plans  to  be  tax  exempt  if  the 
income  was  derived  from  investments 
in  State  or  local  bonds. 

There  are  many  IRA  proposals  pres- 
ently before  the  Senate.  Unfortunate- 
ly, most  of  these  bills  involve  sig^nifi- 
cant  revenue  losses  for  the  Federal 
Government.  My  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  provide  the  municipal 
bond  market  with  over  $20  billion  a 
year  in  additional  funds,  with  only  a 
negligible  cost  to  the  Treasury  in  the 
first  year,  and  $100  million  in  each  of 
the  following  2  years,  according  to  es- 
timates completed  by  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office. 

As  part  of  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981  (ERTA).  Congress 
greatly  expanded  the  use  of  IRA's  and 
retirement  plans  for  self-employed  in- 
dividuals (Keoghs).  Congress  expand- 
ed these  investment  vehicles  because 
of  concern  that  a  large  number  of  the 
country's  workers  would  otherwise 
face  the  prospect  of  retiring  without 
the  resources  needed  to  provide  ade- 
quate income  levels. 

These  provisions  were  designed  to 
promote  retirement  savings  by  individ- 
uals during  their  working  years  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  which  individuals 
could  set  aside  in  an  IRA  or  Keogh 
plan.  The  expanded  use  of  IRA's  and 
Keoghs  is  consistent  with  the  Reagan 
administratins  goal  of  encouraging 
capital  formation,  rather  than  con- 
sumption. IRA's  and  Keoghs  were 
part  of  an  array  of  investment  vehicles 
created  or  expanded  by  ERTA.  all  de- 
signed to  assure  sustained  economic 
growth  through  higher  savings  levels. 

IRA's  and  Keogh  s  have  been  a  tre- 
mendous success.  In  1982.  over  $28  bil- 
lion flowed  into  IRA  and  Keogh  in- 
struments. Individuals  received  sub- 
stantial tax  breaks,  while  our  Nation's 
economy  was  stimulted  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  investment  capital. 

IRA  and  Keogh  plans  provide  two 
tax  benefits:  contributors  enjoy  tax 
deferral  on  the  principal  invested  and 
the  interest  earned,  and  most  individ- 
uals are  in  a  lower  tax  bracket  when 
the  funds  eventually  are  distributed. 

In  spite  of  the  great  benefits  of 
these  savings  programs,  however, 
there  has  been  an  unintended  side 
effect:  they  encourage  people  to  invest 
in  taxable,  rather  than  tax-exempt  se- 
curities. This  is  because  IRA's  and 
Keoghs  have  reduced  tax  rates  for 
contributors  and  lower  tax  rates 
reduce  the  incentive  to  purchase  mu- 
nicipal bonds.  This  otherwise  benefi- 
cial program  can  produce  a  trend  of 
long-term  damage  to  the  municipal 
bond  market.  I  do  not  oppose  IRA's 
and  Keogh's.  but  as  a  former  local  of- 
ficial. I  remain  sensitive  to  how  vital 
the  municipal  market  is  for  the  con- 
tinued health  of  city  and  State  govern- 
ments. 
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The  tax-exempt  municipal  market  is 
the  primary  source  of  funding  for 
State  and  local  governments.  Without 
this  avenue  of  financing,  local  govern- 
ments would  simply  be  unable  to  pro- 
vide essential  services  for  their  citi- 
zens. 

Several  factors  in  the  past  few  years 
have  contributed  to  the  decline  of  this 
important  market.  The  3-year.  25  per- 
cent reduction  in  personal  income 
taxes  mandated  in  ERTA  has  had  the 
positive  effect  of  encouraging  invest- 
ment by  corporations  and  saving  by  in- 
dividuals. However,  as  I  noted,  lower 
tax  rates  also  have  had  the  effect  of 
encouraging  individuals  to  shift  their 
investments  from  tax-exempt  securi- 
ties to  taxable  activities.  This,  in  turn, 
reduces  the  demand  for  municipal 
bonds  and  drives  up  tax-exempt  rates. 
I  say  this  not  as  a  criticism  of  the 
President's  tax  strategy.  I  believe  the 
tax  cuts  have  been  beneficial  to  the 
economy.  I  only  point  out  the  negative 
effect  this  has  had  on  the  municipal 
bond  market. 

The  recession  has  also  had  a  detri- 
mental impact  on  the  tax-exempt 
bond  market.  The  tax  base  has  been 
eroded,  causing  the  credit  quality  of 
States  and  cities  to  deteriorate.  This 
lower  credit  quality  makes  municipal 
bonds  less  attractive.  The  Federal 
Government  also  has  reduced  aid  to 
local  governments,  which  has  further 
exacerbated  their  credit  decline.  In  ad- 
dition, the  demand  for  municipal 
bonds  by  commercial  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loans  has  dropped.  Hereto- 
fore, financial  institutions  have  been 
the  single  largest  purchaser  of  munici- 
pal securities.  Part  of  this  decline  in 
demand  can  be  attributed  to  the  provi- 
sion of  TEFRA  which  dissallowed  15 
percent  of  the  otherwise  allowable  in- 
terest deduction  allocable  to  debt  in- 
curred to  purchase  tax-exempt  obliga- 
tions by  financial  institutions.  Finally, 
reduced  capital  gains  rates  have 
worked  to  weaken  the  municipal  bond 
market.  Again,  a  decline  in  tax  rates 
reduces  the  incentive  to  shelter 
income  in  municipal  bonds. 

IRA's  and  Keoghs  have  had  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  savings  and  on  the 
economy  in  general,  but  unfortunately 
have  contributed  to  the  deterioration 
of  the  municipal  bond  market.  Be- 
cause all  tax-deferred  income  distribu- 
tions from  an  IRA  or  Keogh  are  treat- 
ed as  ordinary  income,  individuals 
saving  for  retirement  have  no  incen- 
tive to  place  their  contributions  in  tax- 
exempt  assets.  This  is  because  interest 
rates  on  municipal  bonds  are  lower 
than  rates  on  taxable  bonds.  Thus,  the 
IRA's  overall  yield  net  of  tax  would  be 
lower  if  the  funds  were  invested  in  mu- 
nicipal securities,  as  opposed  to  in  tax- 
able bonds.  The  result  is  that  billions 
of  dollars  in  IRAs  and  Keogh's  are 
now  being  funneled  into  taxable  in- 
vestments, rather  than  into  city  and 
State   bonds.   This  phenomenon   has 


contributed  to  the  further  erosion  of 
the  ability  of  local  government  to  raise 
capital.  The  resultant  reduced  demand 
for  municipal  bonds  will  mean  higher 
interest  rates.  These  increased  interest 
expenses  are  passed  along  in  the  form 
of  either  higher  taxes,  borne  primarily 
by  middle-class  local  property  owners, 
or  a  reduction  in  services.  This  reduc- 
tion in  services  hurts  all  citizens,  but 
the  burden  falls  most  heavily  on  the 
needy. 

My  proposal.  Mr.  President,  would 
help  rectify  this  problem.  By  allowing 
individuals  who  invest  their  IRA  or 
Keogh  contributions  in  municipal 
bonds  to  receive  tax-exempt  distribu- 
tions of  income,  we  would  not  be  creat- 
ing another  tax  shelter— we  would 
simply  be  returning  to  the  municipal 
bond  market  a  potential  pool  of  cap- 
ital which  it  has  been  deprived  of  since 
the  creation  of  IRA's  and  Keogh's. 
Furthermore,  my  proposal  would  not 
mandate  that  any  funds  be  directed 
into  municipal  securities.  It  would 
simply  give  investors  of  IRA's  and 
Keogh's  this  option.  The  municipal 
bond  market,  as  well  as  the  corporate 
market,  should  benefit  from  IRA  and 
Keogh  investment  capital. 

In  1982,  there  were  14.5  million  indi- 
viduals participating  in  IRA's  and 
865,000  participating  in  Keogh's. 
Many  of  these  people  would  benefit 
from  my  proposal.  In  fact,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  (CBO)  esti- 
mates that  if  this  bill  were  to  go  into 
effect  in  fiscal  year  1984,  up  to  12  mil- 
lion people  would  invest  their  IRA 
contributions  in  tax-exempt  obliga- 
tions. This  is  because  IRA  funds  can 
be  distributed  before  a  person  retires, 
as  early  as  age  59  •/2.  Because  these 
people  are  still  working,  many  of  them 
are  in  a  tax  bracket  high  enough  to 
benefit  from  the  special  tax  status  af- 
forded municipal  bonds.  CBO  esti- 
mates that  these  people  could  invest 
up  to  $15  to  $20  billion  the  first  year, 
and  $23  to  $24  billion  the  second  year, 
a  much  needed  infusion  of  capital  into 
the  municipal  bond  market. 

As  I  noted,  the  revenue  loss  from 
this  program  is  estimated  to  be  very 
small,  negligible  the  first  year  and 
only  about  $100  million  a  year  for  the 
2  years  following.  This  is  surely  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  tremendous 
benefits  of  a  stimulated  municipal 
bond  market  and  additional  savings  in- 
centives for  individuals  planning  for 
retirement. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support 
this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Moynihani: 
S.  2250.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  the  government 
of  Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  for  necessary 
antiterrorist  and  security-related  ex- 
penses   associated    with    hosting    the 


1984  International  Games  for  the  Dis- 
abled; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
GAMES  FOR  THE  DISABLED 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  Department  of  Justice  to  assist 
Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  in  meeting  ex- 
traordinary and  necessary  antiterror- 
ist and  security-related  expenses 
during  the  1984  International  Games 
for  the  Disabled. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  join 
me  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 
In  June  of  this  Year,  these  games  will 
bring  together,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  United  States,  world-class  amputee 
and  blind  athletes,  and  athletes  with 
cerebral  palsy,  multiple  sclerosis,  mus- 
cular dystrophy,  and  other  handicaps: 
1,500  disabled  athletes  from  dozens  of 
countries  will  compete  in  a  variety  of 
Olympic  events. 

These  games  are  a  significant,  for- 
mally recognized,  international  athlet- 
ic competition,  officially  sanctioned  by 
the  International  Olympics  Commit- 
te*".  They  require  of  their  host-coun- 
try-support services,  similar  to  those 
required  of  Los  Angeles,  to  assure  that 
they  are  conducted  in  a  secure  and 
hospitable  environment. 

Unfortunately,  we  live  in  a  time  of 
increased  terrorist  activity.  Thus, 
there  is  cause  for  concern  over  possi- 
ble terrorist  activity  at  the  games.  The 
Nassau  County  Police  Department  es- 
timates that  its  cost  for  security  at  the 
games  will  exceed  $6  million. 

Even  under  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  how£ver,  local  gov- 
ernment will  meet  approximately  90 
percent  of  the  security  costs  for  the 
games.  Nevertheless,  it  is  appropriate 
that  the  Federal  Government  provide 
some  small  measure  of  assistance.  The 
recent  bombings  at  the  Capitol  and 
elsewhere  are  vivid  reminders  of  the 
destruction  that  can  result  when  secu- 
rity is  not  adequate.  For  reasons  I  do 
not  pretend  to  understand,  interna- 
tional athletic  events  have  been  espe- 
cially favorite  targets  of  terrorists. 

Last  November,  the  Congress  ap- 
proved $45  million  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriations  bill  to  pro- 
vide security  and  other  essential  serv- 
ices at  the  Olympics  being  held  this 
year  in  Los  Angeles.  The  International 
Games  for  the  Disabled  may  not  be  as 
well  publicized  as  the  Olympics,  but 
they,  too,  might  become  the  targets  of 
terrorism.  They  are  certainly  no  less 
deserving  because  they  feature  the 
physically  disabled. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation  and 
the  humanitarian  goals  and  principles 
it  seeks  to  promote.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  my 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2250 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  1984  International  Games  for  the 
Disabled,  which  are  to  be  held  in  Nassau 
County,  New  York,  in  June.  1984.  will  pro- 
vide the  citizens  of  the  United  States  the 
unique  opportunity  to  host  an  athletic  com- 
petition involving  disabled  athletes; 

(2)  the  Games  will  bring  together  for  the 
first  time  in  the  United  States  world-class 
amputee,  blind,  cerebral  palsy,  and  les 
autres  athletes  representing  dozens  of  na- 
tions in  a  variety  of  athletic  events; 

(3)  the  Games  will  increase  appreciation 
for  life-long  physical  fitness  and  expand 
competitive  sports  programs  for  the  dis- 
abled throughout  the  United  States:  and 

(4)  Nassau  County  will  incur  extraordi- 
nary and  substantial  cost  in  providing  police 
protection  and  security  for  the  Games,  par- 
ticularly against  terrorism,  and.  because  of 
the  substantial  national  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  these  Games,  it  is  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  government  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

Sec  2.  The  Attorney  General  shall  make 
grants  totaling  $850,000  to  the  government 
of  Nassau  County  for  anti-terrorist  and 
other  security-related  expenses  associated 
with  hosting  the  1984  International  Games 
for  the  Disabled. 

Sec.  3.  The  Attorney  General  is  author- 
ized to  prescribe  such  rules  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  ths  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Grants  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $850,000  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1984  and  September 
30.  1985  for  payments  to  the  government  of 
Nassau  County  for  anti-terrorist  and  other 
security-related  expenses  associated  with 
hosting  the  1984  International  Games  for 
the  Disabled. 

Sec.  6.  The  preceding  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.* 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  and  join  my  colleague  from 
New  York,  Senator  D'Amato,  in  offer- 
ing legislation  authorizing  financial  as- 
sistance, in  the  form  of  grants  to  the 
government  of  Nassau  County,  N.Y., 
to  help  defray  certain  expenses  in- 
curred in  hosting  the  1984  Interna- 
tional Games  for  the  Disabled.  It  is 
traditional  for  the  host  of  the  Winter 
Olympics  to  host  this  competition  4 
years  later.  The  State  of  New  York 
and  the  village  of  Lake  Placid  had  the 
honor  of  hosting  the  1980  Winter 
Games,  and  this  summer  Nassau 
County  will  reciprocate  by  hosting  the 
games  for  the  disabled.  This  unique 
competition  will  be  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  important  sporting  events  and 
will  be  widely  attended.  President 
Reagan  himself  is  expected  to  be  on 
hand  for  the  games. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  costs 
Nassau  County  already  will  be  absorb- 
ing, I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  help  the  county  defray  the  costs  of 
the   extensive   security   arrangements 


required  to  host  these  games.  Hosting 
the  games  for  the  disabled  is  an  honor 
for  the  entire  country,  and  one  that  is 
not  often  bestowed  upon  us.  The  fi- 
nancial burden  should  not  rest  entire- 
ly on  the  shoulders  of  the  county  of 
Nassau,  N.Y.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  2251.  A  bill  to  establish  a  uniform 
Federal  policy  governing  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  lobbying  by  contrac- 
tors and  grantees  and  to  provide  for 
the  disclosure  to  Members  of  Congress 
of  the  costs  of  certain  exempted  activi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

LOBBYING  BY  FEDERAL  GRANTEES 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  it  is  my  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce the  Uniform  Lobbying  Cost  Prin- 
ciples Act  of  1984.  This  bill  establishes 
a  uniform  Federal  policy  governing 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  lobbying 
by  contractors  and  grantees,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  disclosure  to  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  cost  of  certain  ex- 
empted communications.  The  legisla- 
tion is  designed  primarily  to  provide 
specific  legislative  guidance  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
other  agencies  currently  promulgating 
lobbying  cost  principles  through  revi- 
sions to  OMB  Circular  A- 122  and  Fed- 
eral procurement  regulations. 

"A-122"  is  the  name  that  has  been 
given  to  the  Reagan  administration's 
proposal  to  establish  general  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
"lobbying  and  related  legislative  ac- 
tivities." By  now,  I  doubt  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  could  have  avoided 
hearing  about  the  A-122  controversy— 
a  small  number  of  Washington-based 
organizations  have  expended  a  great 
many  resources  to  keep  it  in  the  spot- 
light. These  lobbying  organizations 
have  skillfully  manipulated  facts, 
dragged  out  conservative  "defund  the 
left"  rhetoric,  and  tapped  a  reservoir 
of  anger  at  the  administration  over 
other  issues  to  inflame  the  emotions 
of  many  well-meaning  members  of  the 
nonprofit  community.  They  have  gen- 
erated thousands  of  letters,  all  of 
them  urging  exactly  the  same  thing: 
Withdraw  A-122. 

Many  of  the  individuals  and  organi- 
zations who  have  written  in  response 
to  this  orchestrated  grassroots  cam- 
paign are  my  friends.  I  care  about 
their  concerns,  both  real  and  imag- 
ined. But  I  also  care  deeply  about  the 
integrity  of  the  legislative  process. 
Except  in  certain  cases,  when  I  vote 
for  Federal  programs  to  purchase  a 
good  or  service,  or  to  assist  a  particu- 
lar segment  of  society,  I  am  not  voting 
to  fund  aggressive  lobbying  campaigns 
in  the  Congress  or  State  legislatures  in 
behalf  of  any  vested  third-party  inter- 
ests. As  a  general  rule,  lobbying  cam- 
paigns are  not  appropriate  items  of  ex- 
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penditure  under  Federal  p-ants  or  con- 
tracts. And  were  Congress  to  precipi- 
tate the  withdrawal  of  A- 122,  as  we 
are  being  pressured  to  do.  it  would  not 
only  undercut  this  basic  "good  govern- 
ment" policy,  but  it  would  confirm  in 
the  minds  of  much  of  the  body  politic 
that  Congress  has  lost  control  of  its 
own  process. 

Accordingly.  I  am  introducing  S. 
2251  as  a  constructive  middle  ground 
in  this  debate.  The  legislation  would 
supersede  A-122  with  congressionally 
mandated  cost  principles  specifically 
designed  to  resolve  the  major  substan- 
tive issues  surrounding  the  administra- 
tion's proposal.  One  legitimate  con- 
cern is  that  A-122  could  inhibit  desira- 
ble nonpolitical  communications  be- 
tween the  grantees  and  contracts,  who 
carry  out  Federal  programs,  and  the 
Congress,  which  authorizes  them.  An- 
other is  that  organizations  would  face 
urmecessary  recordkeeping  costs  in 
conforming  to  nonuniform  procure- 
ment regulations  and  Circular  A-122 
definitions  that  differ  from  section 
4911  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

S.  2251  would  restrict  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  only  with  respect  to  costs 
knowingly  incurred  in  direct  support 
of  "influencing  legislation,"  as  defined 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with 
minor  modifications.  Exempt  from 
this  definition  would  be  traditionally 
nonpolitical  legislative  activities  such 
as  legislative  liaison,  making  available 
the  results  of  nonpartisan  analysis, 
and  providing  technical  advice  and  as- 
sistance to  governmental  officials. 
Moreover,  the  legislation  exempts 
from  restrictions  all  local  lobbying,  all 
activities  funded  under  block  grants 
and  competitive  fixed  priced  contracts, 
and  most  State-level  lobbying.  In 
States  that  have  waived  the  lobbying 
restrictions,  all  State-level  lobbying 
would  be  exempt.  Clearly,  the  design 
of  this  approach  is  to  err,  if  we  must 
err,  on  the  side  of  free  and  open  dialog 
between  legislators  and  contractors 
and  grantees. 

But  in  opting  for  only  minimal  re- 
strictions in  this  area,  we  are  also  leav- 
ing open  the  possibility  that  consider- 
able grant  and  contract  funds  could  be 
charmeled  into  exempted  communica- 
tions that  would  otherwise  constitute 
the  influencing  of  legislation.  To  ad- 
dress this  legitimate  concern  of  OMB. 
I  have  included  a  provision  in  the  leg- 
islation to  require  organizations  to 
notify  a  Member  of  Congress  when 
the  cost  of  the  technical  advice  they 
are  providing  the  Member  will  exceed 
$100  and  it  will  be  allocated  to  a  grant 
or  contract.  This  modest  disclosure  re- 
quirement will  assure  that  those  of  us 
who  initiate  requests  for  technical  as- 
sistance will  be  aware  of  their  cost  and 
that  they  are  publicly  funded.  This,  in 
turn,  will  permit  us  to  exercise  appro- 
priate restraint  in  making  such  re- 
quests and  eliminate  the  need  for  suf- 
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focating  rules  to  prevent  abuses  of  this 
activity. 

Finally,  the  legislation  instructs  the 
Director  of  OMB  to  develop,  in  full 
and  open  consultation  with  all  inter- 
ested parties,  the  minimum  number  of 
guidelines  that  are  required  to  imple- 
ment this  policy.  As  part  of  this  proc- 
ess, the  Director  would  be  required  to 
identify  and  publicize  any  authoriza- 
tions in  Federal  programs  which  pro- 
mote the  participation  of  certain  un- 
derrepresented  groups  in  the  political 
process.  Programs  such  as  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act,  the  Rehabilitation  Act, 
the  Head  Start  Act,  and  title  IV-B  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  all  contain 
such  authorizations.  These  authorized 
activities  would  not  be  restricted 
under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  this 
bill  is  not  yet  perfect  in  the  eyes  of 
those  affected.  I  am  sure  the  specifics 
will  change  somewhat  over  the  coming 
weeks  of  negotiations.  What  I  am 
trying  to  begin  here  is  a  process  in 
which  all  interested  parties  can  work 
with  me  in  a  spirit  of  good  will  and 
nonpartisanship  to  develop  a  suitable 
policy  to  replace  A-122.  I  will  continue 
to  negotiate  for  substantive  changes  in 
A-122  in  hopes  of  narrowing  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  administration's 
proposal  and  my  bill.  However,  I 
retain  my  belief  that  any  policy  that 
comprehensively  regulates  lobbying 
activities— even  when  they  are  federal- 
ly subsidized— is  more  appropriately 
formulated  in  legislation  than  through 
initiatives  of  the  executive  branch. 

The  Congress  is  an  affected  party 
under  A-122,  and  Congress  should 
have  the  final  say  in  formulating  any 
such  policy.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
unconditionally  oppose  the  withdraw- 
al of  A-122.  But  until  it  becomes  clear 
that  my  efforts  to  develop  a  legislative 
compromise  in  this  area  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful, I  will  continue  to  oppose  the 
withdrawal  of  A-122  and  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  on  the  construc- 
tive middle  ground. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  that 
a  copy  of  S.  2251  a  factsheet  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  along  with  my  comments 
this  afternoon.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2251 
Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Uniform  Lobbying 
Cost  Principles  Act  of  1984  ". 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
Federal  law.  a  commercial  or  nonprofit  or- 
ganization shall  not  allocate  the  cost  of  in- 
fluencing legislation  to— 

(Da  Federal  or  federally  assisted  grant  or 
cooperative  agreement,  other  than  a  block 
grant;  or 


(2)  a  contract  with  a  Federal  agency, 
other  than  a  competitive  firm  fixed  price 
contract. 

DETINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term— 

(1)  "influencing  legislation",  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
means— 

(A)  any  attempt  to  influence  legislation 
through  trying  to  affect  the  opinions  of  the 
general  public  or  any  segment  thereof,  and 

<B)  any  attempt  to  influence  legislation 
through  communication  with  any  member 
or  employee  of  a  legislative  body,  or  with 
any  government  official  or  employee  who 
may  participate  in  the  formulation  of  legis- 
lation. 

(2)  "influencing  legislation'  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section,  does  not  include— 

(A)  making  available  the  results  of  non- 
partisan analysis,  study  or  research: 

(B)  providing  technical  advice  or  assist 
ance  (where  such  advice  would  otherwise 
constitute  the  influencing  of  legislation)  to 
a  governmental  body  or  to  a  committee  or  a 
subdivision  thereof  in  response  to  a  request 
by  any  official  or  employee  of  such  l>ody  or 
subdivision,  as  the  case  may  be: 

(C)  communication  l)etween  an  organiza- 
tion and  its  l>ona  fide  members  with  respect 
to  legislation  or  proposed  legislation  of 
direct  interest  to  the  organization  and  such 
members,  other  than  communications  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b): 

(D)  any  communication  with  a  govern- 
ment official  or  employee,  other  than— 

( i )  a  communication  with  a  member  or  em- 
ployee of  a  legislative  body  (where  such 
communication  would  otherwise  constitute 
the  influencing  of  legislation),  or 

(11)  a  communication  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  influence  legislation: 

(E)  any  communication  (where  such  com- 
munication would  otherwise  constitute  the 
Influencing  of  legislation)  in  connection 
with  an  employee's  ser\'ice  as  an  elected  or 
appointed  government  official  or  member  of 
a  governmental  advisory  panel:  and 

(P)  any  communication  (where  such  com- 
munication would  otherwise  constitute  the 
influencing  of  State  legislation)— 

(1)  in  a  State  which  has  waived  the  appli- 
cability of  this  Act  to  such  communication 
pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  this  Act.  or 

(ii)  with  respect  to  a  possible  decision  by  a 
governmental  body  or  committee  or  subdivi- 
sion thereof  which  might  affect  the  ability 
of  the  organization  or  cost  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  performing  any  grant,  cooperative 
agreement,  or  contract  described  in  section 
2  of  this  Act: 

<3)  "legislation"  includes  action  with  re- 
spect to  Acts,  bills,  resolutions,  or  similar 
items  by  the  Congress  or  any  Sta»e  legisla- 
ture, or  by  the  public  in  a  referendum,  initi- 
ative constitutional  amendment,  or  similar 
items: 

(4)  "action",  when  used  with  respect  to 
legislation,  is  limited  to  introduction, 
amendment,  enactment,  defeat,  or  repeal: 

(5)  making  available"  means  the  least 
costly  method  of  communicating  the  results 
of  nonpartisan  analysis,  study  or  research  to 
an  official  or  employee  of  a  governmental 
body  or  committee  or  subdivision  thereof: 

(6)  "nonprofit  organization"  means  any 
organization  described  in  sections  501  (c)(3) 
and  (c)(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (26  U.S.C.  501(c)  (3)  and  (4)): 

(7)  "the  cost  of  influencing  legislation" 
means  the  total  of  expenditures  knowingly 
undertaken  in  direct  support  of  a  communi- 
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cation  when  the  purpose  of  such  communi- 
cation is  to  influence  legislation:  and 

(8)  ""governmental  body"  means  a  Federal, 
or  State  executive  or  legislative  body. 

(b)(1)  A  communication  between  an  orga- 
nization and  any  bona  fide  member  of  such 
organization  to  directly  encourage  such 
member  to  communicate  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)(B)  shall  be  treated  as  a  com- 
munication described  in  such  subsection. 

(2)  A  communication  between  an  organiza- 
tion and  any  bona  fide  member  of  such  or- 
ganization to  directly  encourage  such 
member  to  urge  persons  other  than  mem- 
bers to  communicate  as  provided  in  either 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  treated  as  a  communication  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(A). 

STATE  WAIVER 

Sec  4.  (a)  A  State  may  waive  the  applica- 
tion of  this  Act  to  all  communications  which 
would  otherwise  constitute  the  influencing 
of  State  legislation  by  notifying  the  Direc- 
tor of  Management  and  Budget  of  such  elec- 
tion in  writing. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section 
3(a)(2)(P)(ii).  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  pro- 
hibit a  State  which  has  provided  a  notifica- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  from  promulgat- 
ing uniform  rules  for  the  allocation  of  the 
cost  of  influencing  Stale  legislation  under 
federally  assisted  grants  or  cooperative 
agreements  which  are  administered  by  such 
State. 

DISCLOSURE  OF  FUNDING 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Whenever  the  cost  of  an  organi- 
zation's technical  advice  or  assistance  to  a 
Member  of  Congress,  or  the  Member"s  staff, 
under  section  3(a)(2)(B)  will  (1)  be  allocated 
to  a  grant,  agreement,  or  contract  described 
in  section  2,  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  (2) 
the  amount  so  allocated  will  exceed  $100, 
the  organization  shall  provide  a  written 
notice  to  such  Member  setting  forth  the 
actual  or  estimated  cost  of  such  advice  or  as- 
sistance, and  specifying  the  particular 
grant,  agreement  or  contract  to  which  such 
costs  will  be  allocated. 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  activity  which  has  been  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  Congress. 

(c)  Whenever  the  cost  of  a  communication 
described  in  subsection  (a)  will  be  allocated 
to  more  than  one  grant,  agreement,  or  con- 
tract, an  organization  may.  in  lieu  of  speci- 
fying the  particular  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted grant  or  agreement,  or  the  particular 
contract  with  a  Federal  agency,  to  which 
such  cost  will  be  allocated,  provide  an  esti- 
mate of  the  percentage  of  the  organization's 
total  revenues  which  are  derived  from  Fed- 
eral or  federally  assisted  grants  or  agree- 
ments, or  from  contracts  with  a  Federal 
agency. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  ""Director")  shall  promul- 
gate in  full  and  open  consultation  with  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies,  interested 
commericial  and  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  the  Congress,  such  uniform  guidelines 
as  are  minimally  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act.  Such  consultation  shall  include  public 
hearings  designed  to  educate  affected  par- 
ties with  respect  to  the  applicability  eind 
intent  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  heads  of  Federal  agencies  shall 
implement  by  regulations  the  guidelines 
promulgated  under  sut>section  (a). 

(c)  The  guidelines  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  developed  in  full  accord 
with  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1980 


(44  U.S.C  3501  et  seq.)  and  chapter  6  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Prior  to  promulgating  any  guidelines 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Director  shall 
identify  and  publicize  any  authorization  in 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  permits 
any  communication  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  influence  legislation. 

REPEALS 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  any  portion  of  any  Federal  rule, 
regulation,  circular  or  guideline  which  is  in 
conflict  with  this  Act  is  hereby  superseded. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment. 

Section  by  Section  Analysis:  the  Uniform 
Lobbying  Cost  Principles  Act 

POLICY 

Section  1.  This  section  establishes  a  uni- 
form Federal  policy  governing  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  influence  legislation  by 
contractors  and  grantees.  It  provides  that, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  Federal  law. 
commercial  and  nonprofit  organizations 
may  not  allocate  the  cost  of  influencing  leg- 
islation to  a  grant,  other  that  a  bl(x;k  grant, 
or  a  contract,  other  that  a  competitive  firm 
fixed  price  contract.  Block  grants  are  ex- 
cluded from  coverage  under  the  Act  because 
the  purpose  of  such  a  grant  is  to  give  the 
administering  State  or  local  government  the 
greatest  possible  discretion  over  the  uses  of 
the  grant  moneys.  Currently,  for  example, 
federal  grant  cost  principles  contained  in 
OMB  Circular  A-122  ("Cost  Principles  for 
Nonprofit  Organizations'")  do  not  apply  to 
block  grants.  Competitive  firm  fixed  price 
contracts  are  excluded  because  the  award- 
ing of  such  contracts  is  based  primarily  on 
cost. 

DEFINITIONS 

Section  2.  Subsection  (a)(1)  defines  the 
term  ""influencing  legislation."  a  term  which 
is  modified  further  throughout  this  section. 
This  definition  is  essentially  similar  to  the 
definition  of  such  term  in  section  4911  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Under 
paragraph  (1).  the  general  rule  is  that  ""in- 
fluencing legislation'"  means  any  attempt  to 
influence  legislation  through  (1)  trying  to 
influence  the  opinions  of  the  general  public 
or  any  segment  thereof,  or  (2)  communica- 
tion with  any  government  official  or  em- 
ployee who  may  participate  in  the  formula- 
tion of  legislation. 

Paragraph  (2)  identifies  those  communica- 
tions not  included  in  the  term  "influencing 
legislation."  These  exceptions  adhere  close- 
ly to  those  provided  in  section  4911  of  the 
IRC.  with  minor  modification.  Subpara- 
graph (A)  provides  that  ""making  available 
the  results  of  nonpartisan  analysis,  study  or 
research"  is  not  influencing  legislation.  This 
exemption  is  to  assure  that  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  governmental  officials 
are  appraised  of  objective  facts  which  may 
assist  them  in  policy  formulation.  As  with 
other  exemptions  in  this  paragraph,  the 
cost  of  making  available  such  information 
would  not  be  subject  to  general  disallow- 
ance. However,  auditors  will  continue  to 
have  the  discretion  to  disallow  reimburse- 
ment for  such  activity  when  it  is  not  an  ""or- 
dinary and  necessary  expenditure'"  within 
the  purpose  of  the  grant  or  contract.  This 
definition  is  modified  in  paragraph  (5), 
which  provides  that  the  term  "'making  avail- 
able" is  limited  to  the  least  costly  method  of 
communicating  the  results  of  nonpartisan 
analysis,  study  or  research  to  an  official  or 


employee  of  a  governmental  body.  This 
modification  is  designed  to  prohibit  extrava- 
gant expenditures. 

Subparagraph  (B)  exempts  from  general 
disallowance  any  ""technical  advice  and  as- 
sistance"" provided  at  the  specific  request  of 
an  official  or  employee  of  a  governmental 
body.  The  purpose  of  this  exception  is  to 
assure  that  governmental  officials  may  con- 
tinue to  have  access  to  the  technical  exper- 
tise of  contractors  and  grantees  who  admin- 
ister Federal  programs.  This  exception  dif- 
fers from  an  analogous  exception  in  section 
4911  of  the  IRC  in  that  it  would  not  require 
a  ""written""  request  as  documentation  for 
the  purpose  of  making  this  area  of  expendi- 
ture reimbursible  under  a  grant  or  contract. 
However,  prudent  accounting  principles 
would  dictate  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  it  will  be  desirable  to  solicit  a  written 
request  from  a  governmental  official  or  em- 
ployee in  order  to  document  that  such 
advice  and  assistance  is  not  ""influencing  leg- 
islation.'" Since  nonprofit  organizations  re- 
quire such  records  under  section  4911.  the 
impact  of  not  requiring  a  written  request  is 
not  expected  to  be  significant:  it  is  primarily 
to  insure  that  oral  responses  to  oral  re- 
quests for  information  are  not  the  subject 
of  onerous  recordkeeping  burdens.  Also,  the 
notification  required  in  section  4(a)  would 
normally  constitute  sufficient  documenta- 
tion. Finally,  it  is  intended  that  a  general  in- 
vitation to  testify  in  the  Congressional 
Record  would  constitute  a  request  for  as- 
sistance. 

Subparagraph  (C)  provides  that  communi- 
cations by  an  organization  to  its  bona  fide 
membership  with  respect  to  legislation  or 
proposed  legislation  of  direct  interest  to 
such  meml>ers  is  not  influencing  legislation, 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b).  Subsec- 
tion (b)  modifies  this  subparagraph  to  pro- 
vide that  any  communication  to  such  mem- 
l>ers  which  directly  encourages  such  mem- 
bers to  influence  legislation  or  to  urge  other 
persons  to  influence  legislation  constitutes 
the  influencing  of  legislation.  The  language 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  subsection  (b)  is 
drawn  directly  from  section  4911  of  the 
IRC. 

Subparagraph  (D)  is  also  drawn  from  sec- 
tion 4911  and  provides  that  any  communica- 
tion with  a  governmental  official  does  not 
constitute  the  influencing  of  legislation, 
except  where  the  communication  ( 1)  is  with 
a  member  or  employee  of  a  legislative  body, 
and  would  otherwise  constitute  the  influ- 
encing of  legislation,  or  (2)  has  as  its  princi- 
pal purpose  the  influencing  of  legislation. 

Subparagraph  (E)  provides  that  any  com- 
munication made  in  connection  with  an  em- 
ployee"s  service  as  an  elected  or  appointed 
governmental  official  or  member  of  a  gov- 
ernmental advisory  panel  does  not  consti- 
tute the  influencing  of  legislation.  This  ex- 
ception is  not  found  in  section  4911  of  the 
IRC  and  has  been  added  for  the  protection 
of  State  and  local  officials. 

Subparagraph  (F)  provides  that  certain 
commimications  at  the  State  level  will  not 
constitute  the  influencing  of  State  legisla- 
tion. Any  communication  in  a  State  which 
has  waived  the  applicability  of  this  Act 
under  section  3  is  exempted.  Also,  any  com- 
munication with  respect  to  a  possible  deci- 
sion by  a  governmental  body  or  committee 
or  subdivision  thereof  which  might  affect 
the  ability  of  the  organization  or  cost  to  the 
organization  of  performing  any  grant,  con- 
tract or  agreement  identified  in  section  1 
would  not  constitute  the  influencing  of 
State  legislation.  These  exceptions  are  not 
found  in  section  4911  of  the  IRC.  However. 
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a  "self-defense"  lobbying  provision,  analo- 
gous to  the  one  described  in  this  subpara- 
graph, is  found  in  section  4911  which  ex- 
cepts lobbying  with  respect  to  an  organiza- 
tions  tax  status.  That  section  was  omitted 
from  this  Act.  as  its  purpose  is  specific  to 
the  Tax  Code.  The  "self  defense"  provision 
in  this  subparagraph  is  to  allow  the  grantee 
or  contractor  to  lobby  in  behalf  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  when  Stale  actions  would 
impose  a  burden  on  the  efficient  accom- 
plishment of  a  grant,  contract  or  agreement 
that  is  federally  funded. 

Paragraph  (3)  defines  the  term  "legisla- 
tion" to  include  action  with  respect  to  Acts, 
bills,  resolutions,  or  similar  items  by  the 
Congress  or  any  State  legislature,  or  by  the 
public  in  a  referendum,  initiative,  constitu- 
tional amendment,  or  similar  items.  This 
definition  is  taken  from  section  4911  of  the 
IRC.  except  that  section  4911  also  covers 
action  by  local  city  councils.  This  legislation 
would  not  cover  any  action  by  a  local  city 
council. 

Paragraph  (4)  defines  the  term  "action 
as  limited  to  the  introduction,  amendment, 
enactment,  defeat  or  repeal  of  legislation. 
This  language  is  taken  directly  from  section 
4911  of  the  IRC. 

Paragraph  (5)  defines  the  term  "making 
available "  as  the  least  costly  method  of 
communicating  the  results  of  nonpartisan 
analysis,  study  or  research  to  an  official  or 
employee  of  a  governmental  body. 

Paragraph  (6)  describes  a  "nonprofit  orga- 
nization" as  any  organization  described  in 
sections  501  (c)(3)  and  (c)(4)  of  the  IRC. 
This  definition  is  purposely  narrow  in  order 
to  provide  the  Federal  Government  with 
the  necessary  flexibility  to  apply  the  poli- 
cies and  objectives  of  this  Act  to  other  kinds 
of  nonprofit  organizations  in  ways  that  take 
into  account  their  particular  circumstances 
and  characteristics.  However,  this  section  is 
not  intended  to  limit  the  applicability  of 
this  Act  only  to  the  kinds  of  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations that  are  described  in  this  para- 
graph. 

Paragraph  (7)  defines  the  "cost  of  influ- 
encing legislation"  to  mean  any  expenditure 
knowingly  undertaken  in  direct  support  of  a 
communication  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
influence  legislation.  This  is  the  basic  cost 
principle  of  the  Act.  and  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide that  legislative  liaison  and  other  non- 
political  legislative  activities  are  not  con- 
strued to  be  unallowable  items  of  expendi- 
ture under  Federal  granU  and  contracts. 

Subsection  (b>  modifies  subsection 
(a)(2KC)  to  provide  that  an  organization's 
communication  with  its  membership  would 
constitute  the  influencing  of  legislation  if 
such  communication  directly  encourages 
such  members  to  influence  legislation  or  to 
urge  others  to  influence  legislation. 

STATE  WAIVER 

Section  3.  This  section  set  forth  the  proce- 
dure under  which  a  State  could  waive  the 
restrictions  in  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
influencing  of  State  legislation,  and  estab- 
lish State  regulations  governing  the  allow- 
ability of  allocating  the  cost  of  influencing 
State  legislation  to  grants  and  contracts. 
Subsection  (a)  provides  that  a  State  may 
waive  the  applicability  of  this  Act  to  all 
communications  which  would  otherwise 
constitute  the  influencing  of  State  legisla- 
tion by  notifying  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  or  such  an  election  in  writing. 
Subsection  (b)  establishes  that  nothing  in 
this  section  prohibits  a  State  which  has  ex- 
ercised a  waiver  under  subsection  (a)  from 
promulgating  its  own  regulations  in  this 
area,  except  that  organizations  will  still  be 
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able  to  influence  legislation  as  provided 
under  section  2(a)(2)(F)(ii).  The  intent  of 
this  section  is  to  give  State  governments  the 
greatest  possible  discretion  over  whether  or 
not  there  should  be  any  general  restriction 
with  respect  to  the  allowability  of  the  cost 
of  influencing  State  legislation.  Nothing  in 
this  section,  however,  permits  a  State  to  de- 
velop regulations  that  allow  the  influencing 
of  Federal  legislation  under  Federal  con- 
tracts or  Federal  or  federally  funded  grants 
or  cooperative  agreements. 

DISCLOSURE  or  FUNDING 

Section  4.  This  section  provides  for  the 
disclosure  to  Members  of  Congress  of  the 
cost  of  certain  exempted  communications 
which  would  otherwise  constitute  the  influ- 
encing of  legislation.  Subsection  (a)  requires 
an  organization  to  notify  any  member  when 
the  cost  of  providing  technical  advice  and 
assistance  to  such  member  or  the  member's 
staff  will  exceed  $100  and  will  be  allocated 
to  a  grant,  contract  or  agreement.  Such  no- 
tification would  include  a  statement  of  the 
actual  or  estimated  cost  of  such  assistance 
and  the  particular  grant,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment to  which  such  cost  will  be  allocated. 

The  intent  of  this  section  is  to  assure  that 
Members  of  Congress  who  initiate  requests 
for  technical  advice  or  assistance  will  be 
aware  of  its  cost  and  that  it  is  publicly 
funded,  so  that  they  may  exercise  the  ap- 
propriate restraint  in  the  absense  of  general 
rules  to  the  contrary.  This  section  is  deemed 
necessary  to  complement  the  very  narrow 
definition  of  "influencing  legislation"  used 
in  this  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  establishes  a  special  rule 
when  the  cost  described  in  subsection  (a)  is 
an  indirect  cost  that  is  allocated  among 
more  than  one  grant,  agreement,  or  con- 
tract. In  lieu  of  identifying  the  particular 
granU.  agreements  or  contracU  to  which 
such  cost  would  be  allocated,  the  organiza- 
tion may  provide  an  estimate  of  the  percent- 
age of  the  organizations  revenues  which  are 
derived  from  all  such  grants,  agreements,  or 
contracts. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  this  section 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  activity 
which  has  been  specifically  authorized  by 
Congress.  These  include  certain  activities 
authorized  under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Assistance 
and  Bill  of  Rights  Act.  the  Head  Start  Act. 
and  title  IV-B  of  the  Social  Security  Act— a 
list  that  is  not  meant  to  be  all-inclusive. 


adv<x:ate  for  or  otherwise  promote  the  polit- 
ical interests  of  a  particular  segment  of  soci- 
ety. Such  authorizations  permit  the  influ- 
encing of  legislation  using  federal  grant 
funds.  Examples  of  such  authorizations  in- 
clude: the  Older  Americans  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3205.  3206,  3027):  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  6012,  6063,  6067);  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  (29  U.S.C.  731):  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  title  IV-B  (42  U.S.C.  625).  The 
intent  of  this  section  is  that  an  exhaustive 
review  of  all  Federal  grant  authorizations 
will  identify  all  authorized  activities  that 
are  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

REPEALS 

Section  6.  This  section  provides  that  any 
portion  of  any  Federal  rule,  regulation,  cir- 
cular, or  guideline  which  is  in  conflict  with 
this  Act  would  be  superseded.  The  intent  is 
not  only  to  supercede  OMB  Circular  A- 122, 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  in  conflict  with  this 
Act,  but  NASA,  DOD,  GSA  and  other  pro- 
curement regulations  as  well.  These  agen- 
cies presently  have  the  authority  to  promul- 
gate procurement  regulations  that  may  vary 
from  guidelines  recommended  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  It  is  expressly 
intended  that  this  section  constitute  an  ex- 
ception to  the  authority  in  the  Property 
Acts  of  such  agencies  to  deviate  from  the 
guidelines  developed  pursuant  to  section 
4(a)  of  this  Act. 

EFFECrriVE  DATE 

Section  7.  This  section  provides  that  the 
Act  will  take  effect  immediately  upon  its  en- 
actment.* 


ADMINISTRATION 

Section  5.  This  section  establishes  require- 
ments for  the  implementation  of  this  Act. 
Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
develop  in  full  and  open  consultation  with 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies,  inter 
ested  commercial  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, and  the  Congress,  the  minimum 
number  of  guidelines  necessary  to  imple- 
ment this  Act.  The  provision  requires  that 
such  guidelines  shall  be  designed  to  apply 
uniformly  to  all  commercial  and  nonprofit 
organizations.  Subsection  (b)  requires  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  to  incorpo- 
rate such  guidelines  in  regulation.  Subsec- 
tion (c)  requires  that  the  guidelines  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  be  under- 
taken in  accord  with  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1980  and  the  Regulatory  Flexi- 
bility Act  of  1980  in  order  to  minimize  pa- 
perwork costs. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  Director  of 
OMB  to  identify  and  publicize  any  authori- 
zation in  Federal  law  requiring  a  State  or 
local  agency,  or  a  nonprofit  organization,  to 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  2252.  A  bill  to  restructure  the  Fed- 
eral employees  health  benefits  pro- 
gram to  strengthen  financial  control 
over  the  program  and  enhance  compe- 
tition among  participating  health  ben- 
efits plans,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  HEALTH  BENEFITS  REFORM 
ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  and  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  important  legis- 
lative effort  to  increase  Federal  em- 
ployees' freedom  of  choice  in  their  se- 
lection of  a  health  benefits'  program. 

The  current  Federal  employee 
health  benefit  program  offers  consid- 
erable choice  to  employees  and  retir- 
ees. Federal  employees  have  a  wide 
range  of  health  benefit  coverage  to 
select  from  at  varying  rates.  The 
FEHB  has  demonstrated  the  feasibili- 
ty of  a  competitive  multiple  choice 
health  plan.  In  1983,  a  large  number 
of  Federal  employees  were  cost  ccjn- 
scious  in  their  selection  of  health  in- 
surance. Savings  attributed  to  employ- 
ees selecting  low  option  plans  with 
higher  cost  sharing  or  employees 
shifting  to  other  health  plans  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $90  to  $150  per  family. 

Its  reliance  on  employees'  individual 
selection  among  competing  health  in- 
surance plans  makes  the  FEHBP  illus- 
trative of  a  free  market  competition 
plan.  The  legislation  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing would  improve  upon  it,  to  make 
the  FEHB  more  competitive  and  so. 


more  conducive  to  improving  health 
care  quality  at  less  cost. 

The  Federal  Employees  Health  Ben- 
efit Reform  Act  would  convert  the 
mammoth  Federal  health  insurance 
program  to  a  system  that  would  pro- 
vide workers  and  retirees  with  annual 
vouchers  to  buy  their  own  health  in- 
surance. 

The  bill  allows  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  issue  a  voucher  to  each  em- 
ployee and  retiree  that  would  more 
than  cover  the  full  cost  of  so-called  no 
frills,  low  option  health  plans.  Vouch- 
ers would  come  in  two  amounts:  One 
for  single  coverage;  or  a  higher 
amount  for  those  purchasing  more  ex- 
pensive family  plans.  The  voucher 
would  allow  Federal  workers  to  pick 
low-cost  plans  and  pocket  any  differ- 
ence between  the  premium  and  the 
amount  of  the  voucher.  It  institution- 
alizes an  incentive  for  health  insurers 
to  cut  their  premium  costs,  and  for 
employers  to  choose  more  economical 
plans.  Coverage  for  families  would  be 
assured  while  increasing  patient 
awareness  of  the  cost  of  services. 

Last  May,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee, I  chaired  2  full  days  of  hearings 
on  the  rising  tide  of  health  care  costs. 
For  example,  we  learned  that  in  1982, 
health  care  costs  were  $322  billion  or 
10.5  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product,  up  from  6  percent  in  1965. 
Economic  forecasters  suggested  that 
unless  effective  action  is  taken,  costs 
in  health  care  will  continue  to  rise  un- 
abated and  that  by  1990  projected 
costs  will  be  over  $750  billion  or  12 
percent  of  the  GNP.  It  is  no  secret 
that  our  country's  health  care  system 
is  inherently  inflationary  an(i  too 
often  rewards  waste,  inefficiency,  du- 
plication of  services,  and  overutiliza- 
tion. 

This  is  principally  why  I  advocate  in- 
creased health  care  competition.  I  be- 
lieve competition  will  control  some  of 
the  problems.  Competition  among  sup- 
pliers of  health  services  must  include  a 
wider  consumer  choice  and  a  greater 
price  sensitivity  on  selection  of  the 
health  benefits  and  protections. 

My  hearings  and  their  conclusions 
lead  naturally  to  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees Health  Benefit  Reform  Act. 
Others  have  reached  the  same  conclu- 
sion. I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
Representative  Dannemeyer  who  has 
introduced  this  same  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  H.R.  3798. 
and  to  OPM  Director,  Dr.  Donald  J. 
Devine  for  daring  this  novel  approach 
which  exemplifies  the  legislative  spirit 
of  health  care  competition.  In  line 
with  Dr.  Devine's  spirited  advocacy  of 
increased  competition;  I  understand 
President  Reagan  is  including  Federal 
health  insurance  vouchers  in  his 
forthcoming  budget  request.  As  more 
of  our  Federal  budget  is  absorbed  by 
health  expenditures,  I  applaud  com- 
petitive approaches  like  these  as  the 


only  solution  in  sight.  How  else  are  we 
as  responsible  legislators  going  to  con- 
quer health  care  cost  inflation  without 
vanquishing  our  liberties  along  with  it. 

Dr.  Devine,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  has  suggested 
to  me  a  number  of  important  objec- 
tives which  would  be  accomplished  by 
the  legislation: 

Encourage  vouchered  competition 
among  health  benefit  plans  by  open- 
ing programs  to  a  broader  range  of  pri- 
vate insurance  carriers,  to  allow  more 
choice  to  employees  and  to  encourage 
price  competition  among  plans.  De- 
crease Government  intrusion  into  ben- 
efit design  and  rate  setting  of  these 
private  insurance  plans  and  rely  on 
market  forces  instead  to  encourage 
carriers  to  offer  the  most  attractive 
benefits  at  the  lowest  rates,  subject  to 
minimum  requirements  with  respect 
to  catastrophic  protection. 

Give  Fe(ieral  employees  and  annu- 
itants a  broader  range  of  plans,  with 
different  benefits  and  rates,  from 
which  to  choose  a  health  benefits 
package  best  suited  to  the  needs  of 
themselves  and  their  families. 

Control  costs  to  the  Government,  by 
replacing  the  present  benefit-driven 
Government  contribution  formula 
with  a  new  formula  indexed  to  the 
percentage  change  in  the  implicit 
price  deflator  for  the  gross  national 
product. 

Encourage  employees  and  annu- 
itants to  select  lower  cost  plans,  with 
their  built-in  incentives  for  discourag- 
ing overutilization  of  services,  by  re- 
moving the  present  75-percent  limita- 
tion on  the  Government  contribution 
toward  the  cost  of  any  particular 
health  plan  or  level  of  benefits  and  by 
authorizing  case  rebates  of  up  to  40 
percent  of  the  authorized  Government 
contribution  rate  in  cases  of  enrollees 
who  select  health  benefits  plans  which 
cost  less  than  such  contribution. 

Reduce  administrative  expenses  for 
the  entire  program  by  lessening  Gov- 
ernment involvement  in  the  private 
health  plans  and  their  relationship 
with  their  enrollees. 

Require  OPM  to  declare  a  30-day 
open  enrollment  setison  in  advance  of 
any  changes  in  benefits  or  premiums 
under  approved  health  plans. 

Although  this  legislation  will  prob- 
ably be  referred  to  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  chaired  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Stevens, 
I  have  great  interest  in  this  legislation 
and  give  my  full  commitment  to  work- 
ing with  like-minded  colleagues  in 
fashioning  a  health  insurance  voucher 
system  worthy  of  congressional  ap- 
proval and  the  President's  signature. 
At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  I  further 
urge  my  colleagues  review  this  far- 
reaching  positive  approach  to  reducing 
health  care  costs. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 2252 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Reform  Act  of  1983  ". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  89  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  revised  and  reenacted  as  fol- 
lows: 

■CHAPTER  89-EMPLOYEE  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

"Sec. 
"8901. 
•8902. 
"8903. 
"8904. 

•8905. 

•8906. 
•8907. 
"8908. 
■8909. 


Definitions. 

Qualified  health  benefits  plans. 
Enrollment  procedures. 
Government   contributions  and   en- 

roUee  premiums. 
Coverage    of    reinstated   employees 
and  restored  annuitants. 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Fund. 
Studies  and  Reports. 
Jurisdiction  of  courts. 
Regulations. 
"§8901.  Dennitions 

••For  purposes  of  this  chapter— 

■■(1)  ■employee'  means— 

■■(A)  an  employee  as  defined  by  section 
2105  of  this  title; 

■■(B)  a  Member  of  Congress  as  defined  by 
section  2106  of  this  title; 

■■(C)  a  Congressional  employee  as  defined 
by  section  2107  of  this  title; 

■■(D)  the  President: 

■■(E)  an  individual  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  in  accordance  with  section 
714(c)  of  the  Act  of  December  24.  1973  (87 
Stat.  819); 

■■(F)  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Sen'ice.  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  the  Postal  Service  in  accordance 
with  section  1005(f)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code: 

'■(G)  an  individual  employed  by  Gallaudet 
College: 

■■(H)  an  individual  employed  by  a  county 
committee  established  under  section 
590h(b)  of  title  16:  and 

■■(I)  an  individual  appointed  to  a  position 
on  the  office  staff  of  a  former  President 
under  section  Kb)  of  the  Act  of  August  25. 
1958  (72  Stat  838): 
but  does  not  include— 

■•(i)  an  employee  of  a  corporation  super- 
vised by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  if 
private  interests  elect  or  appoint  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors: 

■■(ii)  an  individual  who  is  not  a  citizen  or 
national  of  the  United  States  and  who.se 
permanent  duty  station  is  outside  the 
United  States,  unless  the  individual  was  an 
employee  for  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  on 
September  30.  1979.  by  reason  of  service  in 
an  Executive  agency,  the  United  States 
Postal  Service,  or  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion in  the  area  which  was  then  known  as 
the  Canal  Zone: 

■■(iii)  an  employee  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority:  or 

'■(iv)  an  employee  excluded  by  regulation 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
under  section  8909(b)  of  this  title: 

■■(2)  ■Government'  means  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

■■(3)  ■■annuitant"  means— 
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■•(A)  an  employee  who  retires  on  an  imme- 
diate annuity  under  subchapter  III  of  chap- 
ter 83  of  this  title  or  another  retirement 
system  for  employees  of  the  Government, 
after  five  or  more  years  of  service  or  for  dis- 
ability; 

•(B)  a  family  member  who  receives  an  im- 
mediate annuity  as  the  survivor  of  an  em- 
ployee or  of  a  retired  employee  described  by 
subparagraph  (A>  of  this  paragraph: 

■(C)  an  employee  who  receives  monthly 
compensation  under  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 81  of  this  title  and  who  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  t>e  unable  to 
return  to  duty,  and 

••(D)  a  family  member  who  receives 
monthly  compensation  under  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  81  of  this  title  as  the  surviving 
Ijeneficiary  of— 

•■(i)  an  employee  who  died  as  a  result  of 
injury  or  illness  compensable  under  that 
subchapter:  or 

(ii)  a  former  employee  who  died  while  re- 
ceiving monthly  compensation  under  the 
subchapter  and  who  had  l)een  held  by  the 
Secretary  to  have  been  unable  to  return  to 
duty: 

••(4)  'service'  as  used  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  section,  means  service  which  is  credita- 
ble under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of 
this  title: 

■•(5)  family  meml)er'  means  the  spouse  of 
an  employee  or  annuitant  and  an  unmarried 
dependent  child  under  22  years  of  age.  in- 
cluding— 

■•(A)  an  adopted  child  or  recognized  natu- 
ral child:  and 

••(B)  a  stepchild  or  foster  child,  but  only  if 
the  child  lives  with  the  employee  or  annui- 
tant in  a  regular  parent-child  relationship; 
or  such  an  unmarried  dependent  child  re- 
gardless of  age  who  is  incapable  of  self-sup- 
port because  of  mental  or  physical  disability 
which  existed  before  age  22: 

••(6)  dependent',  in  the  case  of  any  child, 
means  that  the  employee  or  annuitant  in- 
volved is  either  living  with  or  contributing 
to  the  support  of  such  child,  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
Office  shall  prescribe,  or  if  the  employee  or 
annuitant  is  deceased,  the  deceased  individ- 
ual lived  with  or  contributed  to  the  support 
of  such  child  immediately  before  death; 

••(7)  health  l)enefiu  plan'  means  a  group 
insurance  policy  or  contract,  medical  or  hos- 
pital service  agreement,  membership  or  sub- 
scription contract,  or  similar  group  arrange- 
ment provided  by  a  carrier  for  the  purpose 
of  providing,  paying  for.  or  reimbursing  ex- 
penses for  health  services: 
"(8)  carrier'  means— 

"(A)  one  or  more  not-for-profit  corpora- 
tions which  are  organized  and  authorized 
under  the  laws  of  a  State  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  primary  purpose  of  oper- 
ating a  service  benefit  health  plan,  or  plans, 
under  which  prepaid  hospital,  medical,  sur- 
gical, and  related  services  are  provided  to 
sul)scril)ers  to  such  plan  or  plans  pursuant 
to  participation  agreements  between  the 
corporation  and  physicians,  hospitals,  and 
other  providers  of  health  services,  or  any 
legal  entity  which  is  licensed  under  the  laws 
of  a  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
issue  group  health  insurance  policies  provid- 
ing indemnity  benefits  to  covered  individ- 
uals for  specified  health  care  expenses  and 
which  chooses  to  offer  a  qualified  health 
t>enefits  plan,  or  plans,  under  this  chapter: 

••(B)  an  employee  organization,  as  defined 
in  paragraph  (9)  of  this  section,  which  spon- 
sors, and  administers  in  whole  or  in  substan- 
tial part,  a  health  plan  available  only  to  in- 
dividuals, and  their  family  members,  who 
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are  regular  or  associate  of  the  organization, 
provided  however,  that  if  an  employee  orga- 
nization elects  to  offer  limited  associate 
memberships  for  purposes  of  health  plan 
participation  under  this  chapter,  associate 
memberships  must  be  offered  to  all  employ- 
ees and  annuitants  eligible  to  enroll  in  a 
qualified  health  benefiu  plan  pursuant  to 
this  chapter; 

"(C)  a  Federally  qualified  health  mainte- 
nance organization  within  the  meaning  of 
section  1310(d)(1)  of  title  XIII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  200e-9(d)(l)): 
and 

•(D)  any  corporation,  association,  partner- 
ship, or  other  organization  which  contract- 
ed with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment as  of  September  30.  1984.  to  offer  a 
comprehensive  medical  plan  or  network  of 
plans  described  in  section  8903(4)  of  this 
title  as  then  in  effect,  provided  such  organi- 
zation continuously  offers  such  qualified 
health  benefiU  plan  or  network  of  plans 
under  this  chapter  after  September  30. 
1984: 

••(9)  employee  organization'  means  an  as- 
sociation or  other  organization  of  employees 
or  retired  employees  which  is  national  in 
scope,  or  in  which  membership  is  open  to  all 
employees  of  a  Government  agency  who  are 
eligible  to  enroll  in  a  qualified  health  bene- 
fits plan  under  this  chapter: 

•■(10)  'open  enrollment  season'  means  a  30- 
day  period,  which  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  any  plan  year  with  respect 
to  which  changes  in  premium  rates  or  bene- 
fits are  approved  by  the  Office  in  its  admin- 
istration of  this  chapter,  during  which 
period  any  eligible  employee  who  is  not  en- 
rolled in  a  qualified  health  benefits  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  8902  of  this  title  may 
enroll  and  any  enrolled  employee  or  annui- 
tant may  change  his  enrollment  to  another 
plan  or  benefits  option; 

■•(11)  health  care  voucher'  means  a  docu- 
ment for  use  in  enrolling  in  a  health  bene- 
fits plan  or  changing  enrollment  to  another 
plan  or  benefiU  option  pursuant  to  this 
chapter  on  which  an  individual  shall  indi- 
cate a  choice  of  a  qualified  health  benefits 
plan  and  level  of  benefiU,  if  applicable, 
under  this  chapter:  and 

■•(12)   plan  year'  means  the  twelve-month 
period    l)eginning    each    October    1,    corre- 
sponding to  the  Federal  Government's  fiscal 
year, 
"§  8902.  Qualiried  health  bcneHts  plans 

■•(a)  A  carrier,  as  defined  in  section  8901 
(8)  of  this  title,  that  wishes  to  offer  one  or 
more  group  health  insuiance  plans  to  em- 
ployees and  annuitants  pursuant  to  this 
chapter  shall  apply  for  approval  of  such 
plan  or  plans  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  in  such  manner  as  the  Office 
may  require  by  regulation.  The  Office  shall 
approve  all  plans  as  qualified  for  participa- 
tion under  this  chapter  which  satisfy  the 
following  conditions: 

••(1)  The  carrier  shall  certify  that  premi- 
um charges  for  enrollments  under  this 
chapter  in  each  level  of  benefits  of  the  plan 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  lowest  schedule 
of  rates  charged  for  comparable  t)enefits 
levels  under  the  carrier's  other  group  poli- 
cies: 

••(2)  The  carrier  shall  certify  that  each 
level  of  l)enefits  under  a  proposed  plan  will 
provide  comprehensive  benefits  for  covered 
services  and  supplies  provided  to  an  enrollee 
or  eligible  family  member  in  any  plan  year, 
with  no  out-of-pocket  expenditure  by  the 
enrollee,  after  the  enrollee  has  incurred 
creditable   deductible   and   coinsurance   ex- 


penditures in  that  plan  year  equal  to  a  max- 
imum enrollee  financial  participation  re- 
quirement which  shall  be  specified  under 
the  terms  of  the  plan,  and  which  shall  not 
be  greater  than  a  maximum  permissible  en- 
rollee financial  participation  amount  which 
the  Office  establishes  as  appropriate  for 
that  category  of  health  plan,  and  which 
shall  take  into  consideration  enrollee  pay- 
ments for  such  services  as  medical,  hospital, 
and  surgical  benefiU,  as  the  Office  deter- 
mines appropriate: 

••(3)  The  carrier  agrees  to  offer  each  level 
of  benefiU  to  all  eligible  enrollees  at  a  uni- 
form premium  rate  for  self-only  enroU- 
menU.  and  a  uniform  premium  rate  for  self- 
and-family  enrollments,  for  a  term  of  at 
least  one  plan  year: 

'•(4)  The  carrier  shall  agree  to  operate,  or 
contract  for,  a  health  services  utilization 
review  system  satisfactory  to  the  Office: 

(5)  The  carrier  shall  agree  to  accept  for 
enrollment,  without  regard  to  race.  sex. 
health  status,  or  age.  and  in  accordance 
with  procedures  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8903  of  this  title,  any  employee  or  anni- 
tant  who  is  eligible  to  enroll  in  a  qualified 
health  l>enefiu  plan  pursuant  to  this  chap- 
ter and.  if  the  employee  or  annuitant  so 
elecU.  family  members,  as  defined  in  section 
8901(5)  of  this  title,  provided,  however,  that 
plans  offered  by  carriers  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  section  8901(8)  of  this  title 
shall  be  open  to  employees  and  annuitanU 
who  reside  in  a  State  (or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia) in  which  the  carrier  is  licensed  to 
do  business,  and  plans  offered  by  carriers 
described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
8901(8)  of  this  title  shall  be  open  only  to 
employees  and  annuitanU  who  at  the  time 
of  enrollment  are  members  or  associate 
members  of  the  sponsoring  employee  orga- 
nization, and  plans  offered  by  carriers  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  of  sec- 
tion 8901(8)  of  this  title  may  be  limited  to 
employees  and  annuitanU  who  live  or  work 
in  the  geographic  area  served  by  a  particu- 
lar plan: 

•  (6)  The  carrier  shall  agree  to  provide  de- 
tailed written  statements  of  the  righU  and 
obligations  of  the  plan  and  iU  enrollees.  in- 
cluding services  and  benefiU  to  which  plsui 
enrollees  are  entitled  and  any  maximums, 
limitations,  and  exclusions  applicable  to 
such  services  and  twnefiu.  in  a  format  ap- 
proved by  the  Office,  and  to  provide  an  en- 
rollee identification  card,  and  a  description 
of  procedures  for  obtaining  benefits,  to  all 
who  enroll  in  the  plan  pursuant  to  this 
chapter: 

••(7)  The  carrier  shall  agree  that  if.  during 
the  course  of  a  plan  year,  an  enrollee 
changes  his  enrollment  to  another  health 
l>enefiU  plan  under  conditions  prescribed  by 
this  chapter,  or  applicable  regulations 
issued  by  the  Office,  the  former  health  plan 
shall  permit  such  enrollee  to  terminate  en- 
rollment and  shall  not  require  any  premium 
or  other  payment  after  enrollment  in  the 
plan  is  terminated; 

•■(8)  The  carrier  shall  agree  to  offer  each 
employee,  annuitant,  or  family  member 
whose  eligibility  under  this  chapter  is 
ended,  except  by  voluntary  cancellation  of 
health  plan  enrollment,  a  31 -day  extension 
of  coverage  during  which  such  individual 
shall  have  the  option  to  convert  without  evi- 
dence of  good  health  to  a  nongroup  contract 
with  the  carrier  providing  health  benefiU. 
Such  nongroup  contract  shall  provide  bene- 
fiU at  least  equal  to  the  lowest  level  of  ben- 
efiU offered  under  the  qualified  health  l>en- 
efiU  plan  from  which  the  individual  termi- 
nated. The  premium  for  such  nongroup  con- 


tract shall  be  consistent  with  the  lowest 
rates  charged  by  the  carrier  under  compara- 
ble nongroup  policies.  Any  individual  who 
exercises  this  conversion  option  shall  pay 
the  full  periodic  premium  charges  of  the 
nongroup  contract  directly  to  the  carrier; 

■'(9)  The  carrier  shall  furnish  to  the 
Office  such  evidence  as  the  Office  may  re- 
quire that  the  carrier  has  obtained  adequate 
reinsurance  of  iU  health  benefiU  plan 
against  loss,  except  that  the  Office  may 
waive  such  requirement  for  reinsurance  if 
the  carrier  petitions  the  Office  for  such 
waiver,  on  the  basis  that  such  reinsurance  is 
unnecessary  because  of  the  carrier's  finan- 
cial stability  and  capacity  for  risk  absorp- 
tion; 

"(10)  The  carrier  shall  agree  to  furnish 
such  reporu  as  the  Office  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Office  to  carry  out 
its  functions  under  this  chapter,  and  to 
permit  the  Office  and  representatives  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  examine  such 
records  of  the  carrier  as  may  be  necessary  to 
determine  the  carrier's  financial  stability 
and  otherwise  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter. 

"(b)  Approval  of  a  plan  for  participation 
under  this  chapter  as  a  qualified  health 
benefiU  plan  may  be  withdrawn  by  the 
Office,  after  notice  of  the  reasons  for  with- 
drawal and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  for 
the  carrier  concerned  and  without  regard  to 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  and  chapter  7  of 
this  title,  if  the  Office  determines  that  the 
plan  is  not  in  compliance  with  any  provision 
of  this  chapter  or  applicable  regulations. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  any  health  benefiU 
plan  approved  by  the  Office  for  participa- 
tion under  this  chapter,  which  provisions 
are  set  forth  in  a  written  plan  description 
furnished  to  enrollees  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)(6)  of  this  section  and  relate  to  the 
nature  or  extent  of  coverage  or  benefiU  (in- 
cluding paymenU  with  respect  to  benefiU), 
shall  supersede  and  preempt  any  State  or 
local  law,  or  any  regulation  issued  thereun- 
der, which  relates  to  health  insurance  and 
plans  or  the  format  of  informational  materi- 
als, to  the  extent  that  such  law  or  regula- 
tion is  inconsistent  with  such  provisions. 
"§  H903.  Enrollment  procedures. 

••(a)  Each  eligible  employee  shall,  upon 
entering  on  duty,  be  issued  by  the  employ- 
ing office  a  list  of  qualified  health  benefiU 
plans  available  pursuant  to  this  chapter  and 
the  applicable  premium  rates,  and  a  health 
care  voucher,  as  described  in  section 
8901(11)  of  this  title,  on  which  to  indicate  a 
choice  of  plans  and.  if  applicable,  level  of 
benefiU,  and  whether  his  enrollment  is  for 
self-only  or  for  self-and-family. 

"(b)  An  annuitant  who  at  the  time  he  be- 
comes an  annuitant  has  been  enrolled  in  a 
qualified  health  benefits  plan  pursuant  to 
this  chapter— 

"(1)  as  an  employee  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than— 

••(A)  the  five  years  of  service  immediately 
before  retirement;  or 

"(B)  The  full  period  or  periods  of  service 
between  the  last  day  of  the  first  period  in 
which  he  was  eligible  to  enroll  in  a  health 
benefits  plan  under  this  chapter  (or  similar 
provisions  of  prior  law)  and  the  date  on 
which  he  becomes  an  annuitant,  if  less  than 
five  years;  or 

■•(2)  as  a  family  member  of  an  employee  or 
annuitant;  shall  continue  to  be  eligible 
while  an  annuitant  to  be  enrolled  in  a  quali- 
fied health  benefiU  plsin  pursuant  to  this 
chapter  so  long  as  such  individual  remains 
continuously  enrolled  in  any  health  benefiU 
plan  pursuant  to  this  chapter. 


■'(c)  If  an  employee  or  annuitant  has  a 
spouse  who  is  also  an  employee  or  annui- 
tant, either  spouse,  but  not  both,  may  enroll 
in  a  qualified  health  benefiU  plan  for  self- 
and-family  coverage  or  each  spouse  may 
enroll  as  an  individual.  However,  an  individ- 
ual may  not  be  enrolled  both  individually  as 
an  employee  or  annuitant  and  as  a  family 
member  of  another  enrollee. 

"(d)  Each  eligible  employee  and  annuitant 
shall,  at  the  beginning  of  each  open  enroll- 
ment season,  be  issued,  by  his  employing 
office  or  retirement  system,  such  materials 
as  the  Office  may  prescribe  for  purposes  of 
facilitating  a  choice  among  available  health 
benefiU  plans,  including:  A  list  of  qualified 
health  benefiU  plans  and  their  respective 
premium  rates,  instructions  for  obtaining 
benefit  brochers  from  carriers,  and  a  health 
care  voucher  to  be  completed  and  returned 
to  the  individual's  employing  office  or  re- 
tirement system  indicating  his  choice  of 
plan,  level  of  benefiU.  and  whether  the  en- 
rollment is  for  self-only  or  self-and-family 
coverage.  The  Office  shall  take  such  steps 
as  it  considers  appropriate  and  feasible  to 
ensure  that  comparative  information  on 
available  qualified  health  benefiU  plain  is 
available  to  each  eligible  employee  and  an- 
nuitant during  each  open  enrollment 
season.  Employees  and  annuitanU  who  are 
enrolled  in  a  qualified  health  benefiU  plan 
under  this  chapter  and  who  do  not  complete 
and  return  the  health  care  voucher  to  their 
employing  office  or  retirement  system 
during  the  open  enrollment  season  to 
change  their  enrollment  shall  continue  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  same  health  benefiU  plan 
or.  in  the  event  such  plan  ceases  participa- 
tion under  this  chapter,  in  a  plan  which  is 
reasonably  similar  to  the  discontinued  plan, 
as  determined  by  the  Office. 

■■(e)  An  employee  or  annuitant  may.  under 
conditions  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the 
Office,  be  issued  a  health  care  voucher  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  his  coverage,  or 
that  of  himself  and  his  family  members, 
upon  application  filed  with  the  employing 
office  or  retirement  system  within  60  days 
after  a  change  in  family  status. 

"(f)  An  employee  or  annuitant  may  be 
issued  a  health  care  voucher  for  use  in 
transferring  his  enrollment  from  one  quali- 
fied health  benefiU  plan  to  another  if  the 
health  benefiU  plan  in  which  such  individ- 
ual is  enrolled  ceases  participation  under 
this  chapter,  and  at  such  other  times  and 
under  conditions  prescribed  by  regulations 
of  the  Office. 

■■(g)(1)  Each  employing  office  or  retire- 
ment system  to  which  a  completed  health 
care  voucher  is  returned  by  an  eligible  em- 
ployee or  annuitant  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  promptly  send  a  copy  of 
the  completed  %'oucher  to  the  carrier  select- 
ed by  the  employee  or  annuitant. 

■■(2)  Each  employing  office  or  retirement 
system  that  is  responsible  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  employees  or  annuitanU  in  quali- 
fied health  benefiU  plans  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  promptly  notify  the  affected  carri- 
er, in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Office,  if  an  employee  or  annuitant  becomes 
ineligible  for  continued  coverage  under  that 
carrier's  plan  because  the  employee  or  an- 
nuitant has  elected  to  transfer  his  enroll- 
ment to  another  carrier  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  under  this  section  or  has 
separated  from  the  service  or  otherwise 
became  ineligible  for  continued  coverage. 

"(3)  Each  employing  office  or  retirement 
system  that  is  responsible  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  employees  or  annuitanU  in  qulified 
health  benefiU  plans  under  this  chapter 


shall,  at  the  beginning  of  each  calender  year 
and  in  a  manner  to  be  prescril)€d  by  the 
Office,  transmit  to  each  carrier  a  list  of  all 
employees  or  annuitanU  for  whom  the  em-  . 
ploying  office  or  retirement  system  is  re- 
sponsible and  who  are  enrolled  in  the  carri- 
er's plan,  together  with  an  identification  of 
the  level  of  benefiU  under  which  the  em- 
ployee or  annuitant  is  covered  and  whether 
the  coverage  is  for  self-only  or  self-and- 
family. 

"§  8904.  Government  contributions  and  enrollee 
premiums. 

"(a)(1)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment shall  determine  in  advance  of  each 
plan  year  the  basic  rates  of  Government 
contributions  available  under  this  chapter 
toward  the  premium  cost  of  self-only  and 
self-and-family  enrollmenU,  respectively,  in 
qualified  health  benefiU  plans,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  determining  the  Gov- 
ernment contribution  rates  per  enrollee  for 
each  plan  year,  the  Office  shall  first  deter- 
mine for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  new 
plan  year  the  average  biweekly  Government 
contribution  made  toward  self-only  and  self- 
and-family  health  plan  enrollmenU  under 
this  chapter,  respectively,  on  behalf  of  en- 
rollees other  than  active  and  retired  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  and  the  survivors  of  such  individ- 
uals, including  in  such  average  Government 
contribution  the  amount  of  any  excess  Gov- 
ernment contribution  paid  to  employees  and 
annuitanU  under  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this 
section.  The  Office  shall  then  adjust  such 
average  contribution  rates  in  accordance 
with  the  Office's  determination  of  the  per- 
centage change  in  the  implicit  price  deflator 
for  the  Gross  National  Product  for  the  cal- 
endar quarter  ending  March  31  immediately 
preceding  a  new  plan  year,  relative  to  the 
implicit  price  deflator  for  the  Gross  Nation- 
al Product  for  the  calender  quarter  ending 
the  preceding  March  31,  as  such  quarterly 
figures  are  pubished  by  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Analysis  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

■■(3)  The  Office  shall  provide  for  conver- 
sion of  biweekly  rates  of  Government  con- 
tributions and  enrollee  premiums  deter- 
mined under  this  section  to  rates  for  em- 
ployees and  annuitants  paid  on  other  than  a 
biweekly  basis,  and  for  this  purpose  may 
provide  for  the  adjustment  of  the  converted 
rate  to  the  nearest  cent. 

■■(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  and  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  for  all  periods 
during  which  an  enrollment  under  this 
chapter  continues,  a  Government  contribu- 
tion as  determined  by  the  Office  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  payable 
on  behalf  of  each  enrolled  employee  and  an- 
nuitant. For  employees.  adjustmenU  in  the 
Government  premium  contribution  rates 
computed  by  the  Office  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  changes  in 
health  benefiU  plan  premium  rates  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  beginning  on  or  after  the  beginning 
of  the  plan  year.  For  an  annuitant,  the  ad- 
justmenU in  contribution  and  premium 
rates  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
plan  year. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  enrolled  employee 
who  is  occuping  a  position  on  less  than  a 
full-time  basis,  the  biweekly  Government 
contribution  shall  be  an  amount  which 
l>ears  the  same  ratio  to  the  adjusted  contri- 
bution rates  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  as  the  average  number  of 
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hours  of  such  employees  regulary  sched- 
uled workweek  bears  to  the  average  number 
of  hours  in  the  regularly  scheduled  work 
week  of  an  employee  serving  in  a  compara- 
ble position  on  a  full-time  basis  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Office). 

•■(c)(1)  Each  employee  or  annuitant  who 
elects  to  enroll  in  a  qualified  health  benefits 
plan  pursuant  to  this  chapter  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  payment  of  any  group  premi- 
um charge  applicable  to  such  enrollment  in 
excess  of  the  biweekly  Government  contri- 
bution authorized  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  for  each  pay  period  during 
which  the  enrollment  continues.  Withhold- 
ings for  this  purpose  shall  be  made  from  the 
pay  of  each  enrolled  employee  and  the  an- 
nuity of  each  enrolled  annuitant. 

(21  If  the  periodic  Government  contribu- 
tion rate  authorized  under  subsection  <b)  of 
this  section  for  self-only  or  self-andfamily 
health  plan  enrollments  exceeds  the  period 
ic  premium  charge  for  an  approved  health 
benefits  plan  and  enrollment  category  se 
lected  by  an  eligible  employee  or  annuitant 
under  this  chapter,  the  excess  Government 
contribution  shall  be  paid  directly  to  the  en- 
rolled employee  or  annuitant  each  pay 
period  in  accordance  with  subsections  (f) 
and  (g)  of  this  section,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  excess  amount  does  not 
exceed  40  percent  of  the  authorized  Govern- 
ment contribution  rate. 

(d)  In  addition  to  Government  contribu 
tions  authorized  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  there  shall  l)e  contributed  by  the 
Government  for  each  enrollment  an  amount 
which  the  Office  determines  to  be  necessary 
for  administrative  costs  in  accordance  with 
section  8906(b)  of  this  title 

■  (enl)  An  employee  enrolled  in  a  health 
l)enefits  plan  under  this  chapter  who  is 
placed  in  a  leave  without  pay  status  may 
have  his  coverage  and  the  coverage  of  his 
family  meml)ers  continued  under  the  plan 
for  not  to  exceed  one  year,  subject  to  pay- 
ment of  the  appropriate  amounts  by  the 
Government  and  the  enrollee  as  required  by 
subsections  <b)  and  (O  of  this  section. 

■■(2)  An  employee  who  enters  on  approved 
leave  without  pay  to  .serve  as  a  full-time  of 
ficer  or  employee  of  a  labor  organization,  as 
defined  by  section  7103(a)(4)  of  this  title, 
may.  within  60  days  after  entering  on  that 
leave  without  pay.  file  with  his  employing 
agency  an  election  to  continue  his  enroll- 
ment under  this  chapter  and  arrange  to  pay 
currently  into  the  Employees  Health  Bene 
fits  Fund,  through  his  employing  agency, 
both  employee  and  agency  contributions 
from  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  leave 
without  pay.  The  employing  agency  shall 
forward  the  enrollment  charges  so  paid  to 
the  Office  for  deposit  to  the  Fund.  If  the 
employee  does  not  so  elect,  his  enrollment 
will  l>e  subject  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section and  implementing  regulations. 

■■(f)  The  Government  contributions 
toward  health  plan  premiums  and  adminis- 
trative costs  under  this  section  for  an  em- 
ployee, and  any  payments  to  employees 
under  sutjsection  (c)(2)  of  this  section,  shall 
be  paid— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  employees  generally, 
from  the  appropriation  or  fund  which  is 
used  to  pay  the  employee; 

■■(2)  in  the  case  of  an  elected  official,  from 
an  appropriation  or  fund  available  for  pay- 
ment of  other  salaries  of  the  same  office  or 
establishment: 

•■(3)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  who  is  paid  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House:  and 
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(4)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  in  a  leave 
without  pay  status,  from  the  appropriation 
or  fund  which  would  be  used  to  pay  the  em- 
ployee if  he  were  in  a  pay  status. 

■■(g)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2).  (3),  and  (4)  of  this  suljsection.  Govern- 
ment contributions  toward  health  plan  pre- 
miums and  administrative  costs  authorized 
under  this  section  relative  to  annuitant  en- 
rollmenu  under  this  chapter,  and  any  pay- 
ments to  annuitants  under  subsection  (c)(2) 
of  this  section,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Office 
from  annual  appropriations  which  are  au- 
thorized to  be  made  for  that  purpose  and 
which  may  be  made  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

•■(2)  In  the  case  of  annuitants  who  are  re- 
tired officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  or  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, or  the  survivors  of  such  Individ 
uals.  the  United  States  Postal  Service  shall 
pay  all  Government  contributions  author- 
ized by  this  section  and  shall  forward  contri- 
butions required  by  subsections  (b)  and  (d) 
of  this  section  to  the  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Fund  upon  notification  by  the 
Office  of  the  amounts  which  the  Office  de- 
termines are  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  annuitants  who  are  re- 
tired officers  or  employees  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
sur\ivors  of  such  individuals,  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  shall  pay  all  Govern- 
ment contributions  authorized  by  this  sec- 
lion  and  shall  forward  contrib^jtions  re- 
quired by  sul)sections  (b)  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  the  Employees  Health  Benefits  Fund 
upon  notification  by  the  Office  of  the 
amounts  which  the  Office  determines  are 
necessary  for  this  purpose. 

■■(4)  In  the  case  of  annuitants  who  receive 
monthly  compensation  under  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  81  of  this  title,  all  Government 
contributions  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  t>e  paid  from  the  Employees"  Compen- 
sation Fund  established  under  section 
8147(a)  of  this  title,  with  such  contributions 
charged  back  to  the  former  employing 
agency  in  accordance  with  section  8147(b)  of 
this  title.  The  Secretary  of  Latwr  shall  au- 
thorize payment  to  the  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Fund  of  contributions  required  by 
subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  this  section  upon 
notification  by  the  Office  of  the  amounts 
the  Office  determines  are  necessary  for  this 
purpose. 

(h)(1)  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Office,  an  employing 
agency  or  retirement  system  which  fails  to 
collect  enrollee  premium  contributions  and 
forward  them,  along  with  Government  con- 
tributions toward  health  plan  premiums 
and  administrative  expenses,  to  the  Office 
in  the  correct  amounts  and  in  a  timely 
manner  for  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Fund  shall  be  liable 
for  the  appropriate  amounts,  plus  interest 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Office  and  com- 
puted from  the  time  such  payment  should 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  Office. 

■■(2)  If  an  agency  fails  to  withhold  the 
proper  amount  of  health  benefits  premium 
contributions  from  an  individual's  salary, 
compensation,  or  retirement  annuity,  the 
collection  of  unpaid  premiums  may  be 
waived  by  the  agency  if.  in  the  judgment  of 
the  agency,  the  individual  is  without  fault 
and  recovery  would  be  against  equity  and 
good  conscience.  However,  if  the  agency  so 
waives  the  collection  of  unpaid  enrollee  pre- 
mium contributions,  the  agency  shall 
submit  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
uncollected  enrollee  contributions  and  ap- 
propriate Government  contributions,   plus 


interest,  as  required  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

(i)  The  Office  shall  forward  enrollee  pre- 
mium contributions  and  applicable  Govern- 
ment premium  contributions  for  enrollees  in 
each  health  benefiu  plan  to  the  carrier  no 
later  than  30  days  after  such  monies  are  re- 
ceived by  the  Office  for  deposit  to  the  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Fund. 
"S  H90.S.  ("ov»rane  of  r»in!ilaled  employees  and  re- 
stored annuilantx. 

(a)  An  employee  enrolled  in  a  health 
benefits  plan  under  this  chapter  who  is  re- 
moved or  suspended  without  pay  and  later 
reinstated  or  restored  to  duty  on  the 
grounds  that  the  removal  or  suspension  was 
unjustified  or  unwarranted  may.  at  his 
option,  be  issued  a  health  care  voucher  for 
purposes  of  enrolling  as  a  new  employee  or 
have  his  coverage  restored,  with  appropriate 
adjustments  made  in  contributions  and 
claims,  to  the  same  extent  and  effect  as 
though  the  removal  or  suspension  had  not 
taken  place. 

■■(b)  A  disability  annuitant  whose  annuity 
under  section  8337  of  this  title,  or  a  similar 
provision  of  another  retirement  system  for 
employees  of  the  Government,  is  terminat- 
ed because  the  annuitant  recovers  from  dis- 
ability or  is  restored  to  an  earning  capacity 
fairly  comparable  to  the  current  rate  of  pay 
of  the  position  occupied  at  the  time  of  re- 
tirement, and  whose  annuity  is  later  re- 
stored due  to  recurrence  of  the  disability  or 
loss  of  earning  capacity,  shall  upon  such  res- 
toration, be  issued  a  health  care  voucher  by 
his  retirement  system  for  purposes  of  en- 
rolling In  a  health  benefits  plan  pursuant  to 
this  chapter,  if  such  annuitant  was  covered 
by  any  such  plan  immediately  prior  to  the 
termination  of  annuity. 

■■(c)  A  surviving  spouse  whose  survivor  an- 
nuity under  this  title  was  terminated  be- 
cause of  remarriage  and  is  later  restored 
shall,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  may  prescril)e.  be 
issued  a  health  care  voucher  by  the  retire- 
ment system  for  purposes  of  enrolling  in  a 
health  benefits  plan  under  this  chapter,  if 
such  spouse  was  covered  by  any  such  plan 
immediately  before  such  annuity  was  termi- 
nated. 
"S  1*906.  Kmployee*  Health  Benents  Fund. 

■■(a)  Pursuant  to  this  section  and  similar 
provisions  of  prior  law.  there  is  authorized 
to  be  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
an  Employees  Health  Benefits  Fund  which 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management.  The  contributions  of 
employees,  annuitants,  and  the  Government 
toward  health  plan  premium  charges  and 
administrative  expen.se  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 8904  of  this  title  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Fund.  The  Fund,  other  than  accounts  iden- 
tified for  specific  purposes  under  this  sec- 
tion and  the  Retired  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  (74  Stat.  850),  is  avail- 
able, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  pay- 
ments by  the  Office  to  approved  health  ben- 
efits plans  of  premium  charges  with  respect 
to  enrollments  under  this  chapter. 

■(b)  An  amount,  as  determined  by  the 
Office  to  be  necessary  from  time  to  time, 
but  not  to  exceed  one  percent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment contribution  rates  as  determined 
by  the  Office  pursuant  to  section  8904(a)(2) 
of  this  title,  shall  be  set  aside  from  Govern- 
ment contributions  paid  into  the  Fund  for 
each  enrollment  during  a  plan  year  under 
section  8904  of  this  title  as  an  administra- 
tive expense  reserve  to  be  available,  within 
the  limitations  that  may  be  specified  annu- 
ally by  Congress,  to  pay  the  administrative 
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expenses  incurred  by  the  Office  under  this 
chapter. 

'■(c)  There  shall  be  an  enrollees'  contin- 
gency reserve  account  in  the  Fund.  The 
Office,  from  time  to  time  and  in  amounts  it 
considers  appropriate,  may  transfer  any 
amounts  credited  to  the  general  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Fund  in  prior  plan  years  in 
excess  of  premiums  due  carriers  to  the  en- 
rollees^  contingency  reserve  account.  This 
account  shall  be  available  to  the  Office, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  payment 
of  any  expenses  which  the  Office  may,  in  its 
discretion,  deem  proper  for  the  benefit  of 
individuals  enrolled  in  health  plans  pursu- 
ant to  this  chapter. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
invest  and  reinvest  any  of  the  money  in  the 
F\ind  which  is  not  immediately  required  for 
premium  payments  to  carriers,  adminstra- 
tive  expenses,  or  authorized  disbursements 
from  the  enrollee  contingency  reserve,  in  in- 
terest-bearing obligations  of  the  United 
States,  and  may  sell  these  obligations  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Fund.  The  interest  on 
and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  obli- 
gations shall  become  a  part  of  the  enrollees' 
contingency  reserve  in  the  Fund  as  author- 
ized under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
"§8907.  Studies  and  reports. 

"(a)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  oper- 
ation and  administration  of  this  chapter,  in- 
cluding surveys  and  reports  on  health  bene- 
fits plans  available  to  employees  and  on  the 
experience  of  the  plans. 

"(b)  Each  Government  agency  shall  keep 
such  records,  make  such  certification,  and 
furnish  the  Office  with  such  information 
and  reports  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Office  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  chapter. 
"§K90K.  Jurisdiction  of  courts. 

•■The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
have  original  jurisdiction,  concurrent  with 
the  United  States  Claims  Court,  of  a  civil 
action  or  claim  against  the  United  States 
founded  on  this  chapter. 
"S8909.  Regulations. 

(a)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  prescribe  regulations  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

■■(b)  The  regulations  of  the  Office  may  ex- 
clude an  employee  from  coverage  under  this 
chapter  on  the  basis  of  the  nature  and  type 
of  his  employment  or  conditions  pertaining 
to  it.  such  as  short-term  appointments,  sea- 
sonal or  intermittent  employment,  and  em- 
ployment of  like  nature.  The  Office  may  not 
exclude— 

■■(1)  an  employee  or  group  of  employees 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  hazardous  nature 
of  employment: 

"(2)  a  teacher  in  the  employ  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
whose  pay  is  fixed  by  section  1501  of  title 
31.  District  of  Columbia  Code,  on  the  basis 
of  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is  serving  under 
a  temporary  appointment  if  the  teacher  has 
been  so  employed  by  the  Board  for  a  period 
or  periods  totaling  not  less  than  two  school 
years:  or 

■'(3)  an  employee  solely  on  the  basis  of  oc- 
cupying a  position  on  a  part-time  career  em- 
ployment basis  (as  defined  in  section  3402(2) 
of  this  title). 

'■(c)  The  regulations  of  the  Office  shall 
provide  for  the  beginning  and  ending  dates 
of  coverage  of  employees  and  annuitants 
and  their  family  members  under  health  ben- 
efits plans.  The  regulations  may  require  the 
coverage  to  continue,  exclusive  of  the  tem- 
porary extension  of  coverage  described  by 


section  8902(a)(8)  of  this  title,  until  the  end 
of  the  pay  period  in  which  an  employee  is 
separated  from  the  service,  or  until  the  end 
of  the  month  in  which  an  annuitant  ceases 
to  be  entitled  to  annuity,  and  in  case  of  the 
death  of  an  employee  or  annuitant,  may 
permit  a  temporary  extension  of  the  cover- 
age of  his  family  members  for  not  to  exceed 
90  days. 

■■(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
prescribe  regulations  to  effect  the  applica- 
tion and  operation  of  this  chapter  to  an  in- 
dividual named  by  section  8901(1)(H)  of  this 
title.". 

(b)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1,  1984,  and  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  health  plan  enrollments  and  Gov- 
ernment contributions  under  chapter  89  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  on  and  after 
that  date,  and  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement shall  take  such  steps  as  it  considers 
necessary  prior  to  that  date,  including 
scheduling  a  special  open  enrollment 
season,  to  ensure  that  such  provisions  will 
be  able  to  be  implemented  on  that  date.  The 
Office  may.  with  respect  to  enrollees  in 
health  benefits  plans  available  pursuant  to 
chapter  89  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
before  October  1.  1984.  automatically  assign 
any  individuals  who  do  not  specify  a  choice 
with  respect  to  health  plan  coverage  effec- 
tive on  and  after  that  date  to  an  appropri- 
ate level  of  benefits  in  a  successor  plan  of- 
fered by  the  same  carrier,  or,  in  the  event 
such  carrier  is  no  longer  a  participant  under 
this  chapter,  to  a  plan  which  the  Office  de- 
termines is  reasonably  similar  to  the  indi- 
vidual's health  plan  coverage  under  this 
chapter  before  October  1,  1984.  unless  the 
individual  enrollee  gives  notice  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Offic*  that  the  automatic  assignment  is  un- 
acceptable. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  section  8902(a)(9)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  as  amended  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  any  carrier 
that,  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  is  operating  a  health  bene- 
fits plan  under  chapter  89  of  title  5.  as  in 
effect  before  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  such  section  8902(a)(9),  pro- 
vided that  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment determines  such  carrier  to  be  finan- 
cially stable. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  8902  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  as  in  effect  prior  to  October  1. 
1984.  is  amended  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof: 

■■Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  sentence, 
all  contracts  for  health  plans  under  this 
chapter  which  become  effective  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1984  shall  terminate  effective  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984. ■• 

(b)  Contingency  reserve  funds  set  aside  in 
the  Employees  Health  Benefits  Fund  for  in- 
dividual health  benefits  plans  pursuant  to 
section  8909(b)(2)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  as  in  effect  on  September  30.  1984, 
shall  for  a  period  of  two  years  beyond  termi- 
nation of  health  plan  contracts  pursuant  to 
section  8902(a)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  remain  available  to  pay  accrued 
claims  against  the  respective  health  benefits 
plans  to  the  extent  that  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  determines  that  other 
reserves  held  by  the  carrier  of  a  terminated 
plan  are  insufficient  to  liquidate  outstand- 
ing claims.  Effective  October  1.  1986.  the 
Office  shall  determine  the  total  of  any  indi- 
vidual health  plan  contingency  reserve  ac- 


counts remaining  in  the  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Fund,  and  shall  transfer  all  such 
contingency  reserve  funds,  together  with 
any  interest  income  earned  from  the  invest- 
ment of  such  funds  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  enrollees'  contin- 
gency reserve  account  established  in  the 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Fund  pursuant 
to  section  8906(c)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(c)  Any  unused  administrative  reserve 
funds  set  aside  in  the  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Fund  pursuant  to  subsection 
8909(b)(1)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  as 
in  effect  immediately  before  the  effective 
date  of  section  2  of  this  Act.  shall  be  avail- 
able, without  limitation,  to  pay  administra- 
tive expenses  incurred  by  the  Office  in  im- 
plementing the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Retired  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  (74  Stat.  849)  is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  The  word  "Commission"  is  deleted 
wherever  it  appears  and  the  words  '"Office 
of  Personnel  Management"  substituted  in 
place  thereof: 

(2)  Section  2(1)  is  amended  to  read: 

"(1)  the  terms  ■employee'  and  Govern- 
ment' have  the  same  meanings  when  used  in 
this  Act  as  such  terms  have  for  purposes  of 
section  8901  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. ": 

(3)  Sections  3,  5,  and  10  are  repealed: 

(4)  Section  4  is  amended  by  replacing  the 
first  two  sentences  with  the  following  sen- 
tence: 

"If  a  retired  employee  enrolls  for  self-only 
in  a  health  benefits  plan  as  provided  for  by 
section  6  of  this  Act.  the  Government  shall 
contribute  each  month  toward  his  sut>scrip- 
tion  charge  an  amount  equal  to  the  current 
monthly  premium  of  an  individual  for  each 
month  under  section  1839(c)(3)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.": 

(5)  Section  6(a)  is  amended  in  the  first 
sentence  by  striking  out  ".  other  than  the 
plan  provided  for  under  section  3  of  this 
Act,"": 

(6)  Section  7  is  amended  to  read: 

■Each  retired  employee  shall,  within  such 
time  after  March  1.  1961.  as  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  shall  prescribe, 
notify  the  Office  of  his  election  to  enroll  in 
or  retain  existing  coverage  in  a  private 
health  benefits  plan  and  receive  Govern- 
ment contributions  under  section  6  of  this 
Act,  or  not  to  participate  in  the  program  of- 
fered under  this  Act.  If  the  retired  employ- 
ee elects  to  enroll  under  this  section,  his 
election  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  carrier  certifying  the  fact  of  his 
enrollment  and  the  cost  to  him  of  the 
health  benefits  plan,  or  of  the  health  bene- 
fits portion  of  the  plan."": 

(7)  Section  8  is  amended  to  read: 

■'(a)  The  Government  contribution  toward 
the  cost  of  enrollments  in  private  health 
benefits  plans  under  sections  4  and  6  of  this 
Act,  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  from  funds 
that  shall  be  credited  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  out  of  money 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  which 
is  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Fund  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  89  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  upon  notification  by  the  Office  of  the 
amounts  which  the  Office  determines  are 
necessary  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

■■(b)  The  funds  credited  to  the  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Fund  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  available  without 
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fiscal  year  limitation  for  payment  of  the 
Government  contributions  provided  for  by 
sections  4  and  6  of  this  Act  through  agen 
cies  of  the  Government  which  administer  a 
retirement  system  for  employees  of  the 
Government  and  for  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Office  in  administering  this  Act."; 

■■(8)  The  first  sentence  of  section  9(b)  is 
repealed: 

••(9)  Section  9<c)  is  amended  by— 

(A)  strilting  out  '.  and  withholdings  re- 
quired by  section  5  of  this  Act"  in  clause  (4t; 

(B)  repealing  clause  (6i;  and 

(C>  striking  out  the  words  "and  withhold- 
ing" in  clause  (8):  and 

<10)  Section  12  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "and  withholdings". 

(b>  Subsection  la)  of  this  section  l)ecomes 
effective  on  January  1.  1984.  On  that  date, 
all  monies  credited  to  the  Retired  Employ- 
ees Health  Benefits  Fund  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  shall,  except  as  provided 
by  sul)section  (d)  of  this  section,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Fund  established  pursuant  to  section  8909 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  set  aside 
for  purposes  of  the  Retired  Federal  Employ- 
ees Health  Benefits  Act. 

(c)  Each  individual  enrolled  in  the  Gov- 
ernment-wide plan  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
the  Retired  Federal  Employees  Health  Ben 
efits  Act  on  December  31,  1983.  shall  be 
automatically  transferred  to  an  appropriate 
level  of  benefits  under  the  Indemnity  Bene- 
fit Plan  described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 8903  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  as  in 
effect  on  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
effective  January  1,  1984,  unless  the  individ- 
ual elects  enrollment  in  another  type  of 
plan  described  in  section  8903. 

(d)  Effective  January  1,  1984,  any  contin- 
gency reserve  to  the  credit  of  tht-  Govern- 
ment-wide plan  under  the  Retired  Employ 
ees  Health  Benefits  Act.  and  any  monies  re 
ceived  on  or  after  that  date  with  respect  to 
enrollments  in  such  plan,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  contingency  reserve  of  the  In- 
demnity Plan  in  the  Employees  Health  Ben- 
efits Fund  established  under  section  8909(b) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  which  contin- 
gency reserve  shall  be  made  available  for 
payment  of  any  outstanding  obligations  of 
the  terminated  Government-wide  plan. 
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By  Mr,  KASTEN  (for  himself, 
and  Mr,  PROXMIRE): 
S,  2253.  A  bill  to  name  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Medical  Center  in  Mil- 
waukee. Wis,,  the  "Clement  J.  Za- 
blocki  Veterans'  Administration  Medi- 
cal Center";  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

CLEMENT  J,  ZABLOCKI  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  MEDICAL  CENTER 

Mr,  KASTEN,  Mr,  President,  today, 
joined  by  Senator  Proxmire  and  in 
conjunction  with  our  House  colleagues 
of  the  Wisconsin  delegation.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  that  would  honor  the 
late  Clem  Zablocki.  by  renaming  the 
Milwaukee  Veterans'  Hospital  Admin- 
istration Center  after  him. 

Such  an  action  cannot,  of  course, 
compensate  us  for  the  loss  of  our  good 
friend,  who  served  with  distinction  as 
Congressman  of  the  fourth  Wisconsin 
Congressional  District  for  nearly  35 
consecutive  years,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
since  1977,  He  was  truly  a  man  of  the 
people,  whose  public  career  was  char- 


acterized by  warmth, 
esty  and  compassion. 

As  small  a  token  as  this  act  may  be, 
it  is  still  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
memorialize  Clem  in  this  fashion, 
given  the  great  love  he  demonstrated 
for  his  constituency,  and  the  care  he 
manifested  for  its  sons  and  daughters 
who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States, 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  Senator  Proxmire  and  me  in 
taking  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
appreciation  and  love  for  Clem  Za- 
blocki. and  that  they  will  help  us  to 
honor  him  in  this  small  but  significant 
way. 

I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 2253 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Untied  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Veterans  Administration  Medical  Center  in 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  shall  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  "Clement  J.  Zablocki  Vet- 
erans" Administration  Medical  Center."  Any 
reference  to  such  medical  center  in  any  law, 
regulation,  map,  document,  r.?cord,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  shall  after  such 
date  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
Clement  J.  Zablocki  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Medical  Center. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr,  Kasteni  today  in 
introducing  a  bill  to  name  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  medical  center  in 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  the  Clement  J.  Za- 
blocki Veterans'  Administration  Medi- 
cal Center, 

This  is  a  small  but  fitting  tribute  to 
the  35-year  career  of  a  great  legislator 
and  my  personal  friend.  Clem  Za- 
blocki, 

It  is  fitting  because  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  Clem  Zablocki  was  a  patriot. 
His  dedication  to  serving  his  country 
earned  him  the  respect  of  his  constitu- 
ents, his  colleagues  and  of  Govern- 
ment officials  around  the  world. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  Clem  Zablocki  was 
an  able  negotiator  in  foreign  policy 
who  sought  balance  during  his  tenure, 
and  who  sought  bipartisan  solutions  to 
problems  facing  our  country  and  the 
world.  He  favored  a  strong  defense 
posture,  but  also  was  a  leading  propo- 
nent of  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution. 
He  crafted  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
10  years  ago,  but  also  supported  a 
strong  Presidency  and  a  consistent 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Congressman  Zablocki  was  an  unas- 
suming legislator  who  never  allowed 
the  arrogance  of  power  to  affect  his 
quiet  method  of  consensus  building. 
He  effectively  chose  to  work  behind 
the  scenes,  and  was  a  confident  of 
Presidents,  Secretaries  of  States,  and 
foreign  leaders  worldwide.  Few  of  us 


will  serve  with  greater  distinction  than 
our  departed  friend. 

As  a  person,  Clem  was  full  of 
warmth  and  accommodation.  His  devo- 
tion to  his  church  and  his  family  sets 
an  example  which  all  of  us  can  admire. 

We  will  miss  his  wisdom,  his  skill, 
and  his  great  contibutions  to  our  coun- 
try, 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  pass 
this  bill  as  a  final  tribute  to  one  of  the 
outstanding  legislators  of  our  time. 

By  Mr,  BOREN: 
S.J,  Res.  224,  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  April  1. 
1984.  as  "National  Amateur  Wrestling 
Week:"  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

NATIONAL  AMATEUR  WRESTLING  WEEK 

•  Mr,  BOREN,  Mr,  President,  today  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  a  Senate 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  first 
week  in  April  as  "National  Amateur 
Wrestling  Week."  Introduction  of  this 
resolution  is  particularly  appropriate 
since  1984  is  an  Olympic  year,  with  the 
summer  games  to  take  place  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Oklahomans  are  proud  of  our  wres- 
tling heritage.  The  U,S,  Wrestling  As- 
sociation, the  national  governing  body 
for  wrestling,  is  located  in  Stillwater. 
Okla,  Oklahoma  has  been  the  home  of 
many  national  and  Olympic  champion 
wrestlers. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  1  million 
young  people  in  the  United  States  ac- 
tively pursue  the  sport  of  wrestling  at 
the  amateur  level. 

Wrestling  is  a  demanding  sport  filled 
with  many  hours  of  practice  and  con- 
ditioning. For  the  dedication  of  these 
young  people  who  wrestle,  their  par- 
ents, families  and  coaches.  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  honor  them  with 
this  week  of  special  activities  and  cere- 
monies. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation's  athletes 
have  always  brought  great  pride  to  our 
country  with  their  accomplishments  in 
the  Olympics  and  other  events.  This 
resolution  will  be  a  small  step  toward 
returning  some  of  that  honor  that 
these  athletes  have  given  us  over  the 
years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  swift  passage  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S,J,  Res,  224 

Whereas  the  sport  of  wrestling  has  been 
recognized  since  ancient  times  as  a  test  of 
both  physical  development  and  mental 
awareness: 

Whereas  an  estimated  one  million  young 
people  throughout  the  United  States  active- 
ly pursue  the  sport  of  wrestling  at  the  ama- 
teur level;  and 
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Whereas  those  young  people  involved  in 
amateur  wrestling  at  all  levels,  as  well  as 
parents,  families,  coaches,  officials,  and 
others  who  support  these  young  athletes, 
ought  to  be  recognized  for  their  accomplish- 
ments and  dedication  to  this  demanding 
sport:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  events  of 
the  National  Open  Greco-Roman  and  the 
National  Open  Free  Style  Championships 
serve  to  focus  our  attention  on  the  sport  of 
amateur  wrestling  and  our  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  all  those  who  participate  in 
amateur  wrestling:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  week  beginning  April 
1,  1984.  is  designated  "National  Amateur 
Wrestling  Week",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities,* 


By   Mr,   MOYNIHAN  (for   him- 
self,  Mr,    Bumpers,    Mr,   Bur- 
DicK,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy. Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Matsunaga. 
Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr. 
Percy.     Mr,     Proxmire.     Mr. 
Randolph.    Mr.    Stennis,    Mr. 
TsoNGAS,  and  Mr,  Wilson): 
S,J,  Res.  225,  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  month  of  March  1984  as 
National    Eye   Donor   Month;   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

NATIONAL  EYE  DONOR  MONTH 

•  Mr,  MOYNIHAN,  Mr,  President,  I 
am  honored  today  to  introduce  this 
joint  resolution,  proclaiming  March 
1984  as   "National  Eye  Donor  Month." 

Each  year,  nearly  30.000  Americans 
suffer  impaired  vision  due  to  corneal 
injury  or  disease.  Between  22.000  and 
25.000  of  these  victims— and  their 
numbers  increase  annually— have 
their  sight  restored  by  an  important 
procedure  called  the  corneal  trans- 
plant. This  procedure  was  successfully 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  1909; 
today  it  ranks  as  the  most  reliable  and 
frequent  of  all  human  transplants. 
Over  the  last  75  years,  nearly  150,000 
corneal  transplants  have  been  per- 
formed, and  the  success  rate  has 
grown  to  95  percent  (depending  on  the 
underlying  pathology).  The  success  of 
the  operation  has  made  it  practically 
routine. 

The  major  problem  facing  the  field 
of  corneal  transplants  is  not  tech- 
nique, but  supply.  The  operation  can 
be  performed  only  when  a  cornea  has 
been  donated  at  death.  If  more  Ameri- 
cans appreciated  the  importance  of 
such  donations,  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments could  be  completed  far  in  ad- 
vance of  a  death  or,  at  least,  in  the 
hours  following  the  death  of  a  loved 
one.  A  broad  program  of  public  educa- 
tion would  increase  these  donations, 
and  the  proclamation  of  a  National 
Eye  Donor  Month  will  contribute 
greatly  to  this  effort.  When  Congress 
declared  a  month  of  recognition  last 
year,  the  national  network  of  patients, 
professionals,  and  eye-donor  volun- 
teers benefited  immensely. 


The  pivotal  organization  here  is  the 
American  eyebank,  which  collects, 
processes,  and  distributes  eye  tissue 
for  transplant,  research,  and  educa- 
tion. The  first  eyebank  in  America, 
the  Eye-Bank  for  Sight  Restoration, 
Inc.,  was  founded  in  1944,  in  my  home 
State  of  New  York.  Since  1944.  the 
Eye-Bank  Association  of  America  has 
grown  from  one  pioneering  institution 
to  93  affiliated  eyebanks.  This  organi- 
zation sets  transplant  standards,  trains 
and  certifies  eyebank  technicians,  and 
works  with  the  national  network  of 
eyebanks  to  locate  and  transport  suita- 
ble corneal  tissue.  I  cannot  commend 
enough  the  devoted  professionals  and 
volunteers  who  have  helped  restore 
the  vision  of  thousands  of  Americans. 
Proclaiming  National  Eye  Donor 
Month  for  1984  is  one  small  step  Con- 
gress can  take  to  recognize  these  ef- 
forts and  to  educate  the  American 
people  to  the  continuing  need  for 
cornea  donations. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S,J,  Res,  225 

Whereas  1,4  million  Americans  suffer 
from  serious  disorders  of  the  eye.  many  of 
which  can  be  eased  by  the  efforts  of  eye 
banks; 

Whereas  eye  banks  in  the  United  States 
have  grown  from  a  single  institution  in  1944 
to  ninety-three  in  1984: 

Whereas  eye  banks  have  sought  to  encour- 
age research  into  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  eye  disease  and  injury  in  the  United 
States: 

Whereas  some  150,000  Americans  have 
had  their  vision  restored,  and  22.000  to 
25.000  such  operations  are  performed  annu- 
ally in  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  increased  national  awareness  of 
the  benefits  of  eye  donations  has  lent  impe- 
tus to  expanded  research  activities,  and 
helps  Americans  affected  by  blinding  dis- 
eases: Now. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
March  1984  is  designated  as  "'National  Eye 
Donor  Month."  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  on  all  citizens  to  join  in  recognizing 
this  humanitarian  cause  with  appropriate 
activity,* 

By  Mr,  KASTEN: 

S,J,  Res,  226,  Joint  resolution  to  re- 
nounce the  1945  Yalta  Agreement;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

RENOUNCING  THE  1945  YALTA  AGREEMENT 

Mr,  KASTEN,  Mr,  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  calls 
on  Congress  to  renounce  an  agreement 
that  has  plagued  the  conscience  of 
this  Nation  for  nearly  two  decades,  I 
refer  to  the  Yalta  Executive  Agree- 
ment of  February  1945,  which  had  the 
ultimate  effect  of  establishing  Soviet 
domination  over  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  which  resulted  in  the  en- 


slavement of  millions  of  people  in 
those  regions. 

By  introducing  this  joint  resolution, 
I  am  acting  in  the  spirit  of  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  who  stated  in 
his  message  to  Congress  of  February  2. 
1953,  that  he  would  ask  that  body  to 
join  in,  "Making  it  clear  that  we  would 
never  acquiesce  in  the  enslavement  of 
any  people  in  order  to  purchase  fan- 
cied gain  for  ourselves,  and  that  we 
would  not  feel  that  any  past  agree- 
ment committed  us  to  any  enslave- 
ment," I  am  acting  in  the  spirit  of 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski.  President 
Carter's  National  Security  Advisor, 
who.  in  the  wake  of  the  1981  Polish 
crackdown,  called  for  a  repudiation  of 
the  Yalta  Agreements.  And  I  am 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz.  who.  speaking  at 
the  Stockholm  Conference  on  Europe- 
an Disarmament  earlier  this  month, 
said,  "The  United  States  does  not  rec- 
ognize the  legitimacy  of  the  artificial- 
ly imposed  division  of  Europe."  That 
division  of  Europe  has  as  its  basis  the 
Yalta  Agreement. 

The  intention  of  the  Western  lead- 
ers who  signed  the  Yalta  Agreements 
was  to  help  bring  about  peace  and  se- 
curity in  the  post-war  world.  But,  in- 
stead, the  de  facto  division  of  Europe 
that  resulted  from  the  Yalta  Agree- 
ment became  a  major  source  of  ten- 
sion and  instability.  This  tension  has 
been  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  massively  violated  the  Yalta 
Agreements  from  the  begirming  by  not 
holding  free  elections  in  the  captive 
nations  as  promised,  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  used  their  conquest  of  East- 
ern and  Central  Europe  as  a  spring- 
board by  which  to  threaten  Western 
Europe. 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  the 
Western  leaders  who  negotiated  this 
agreement  with  Stalin  in  1945.  After 
all,  the  Red  army  already  controlled 
much  of  Eastern  Europe  at  the  time  of 
the  meeting,  and  the  Western  leaders 
believed  that  by  acquiescing  tempo- 
rarily to  Soviet  control  of  this  region, 
they  could  extract  valuable  conces- 
sions from  Stalin.  History  has  proven 
them  wrong.  But  the  reasons  for  re- 
nouncing Yalta  have  less  to  do  with 
questioning  these  political  judgments 
than  with  fact  that  the  agreements 
themselves  were  contrary  to  both  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the  great  found- 
ing principles  of  this  Nation. 

Both  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the 
founding  principles  of  this  Nation 
stress  the  idea  of  self-determination. 
There  was  no  self-determination  at 
Yalta.  The  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ples whose  fates  were  being  deter- 
mined were  not  even  consulted.  In- 
stead, the  future  of  millions  of  people 
was  laid  out  on  the  basis  of  geographi- 
cal location  alone. 

The  Soviet  Union  looks  to  Yalta  to 
justify  its  subjugation  of  Central  and 
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Eastern  Europe.  Therefore  to  re- 
nounce Yalta  would  make  it  clear  that 
we  do  not  accept  the  forcible  division 
of  Europe.  To  renounce  Yalta  would 
make  it  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union— and 
to  our  allies— that  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  will  not  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  subjugated  people  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  And  to  renounce 
Yalta  would  send  a  message  to  those 
subjugated  people  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  it  is 
cynical  and  immoral  to  determine  the 
fate  of  nations  on  the  basis  of  geogra- 
phy rather  than  on  the  aspirations 
and  will  of  the  people  themselves.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  recent  events  in 
Poland— as  well  as  events  in  Prague  in 
1968.  Budapest  and  Poznan  in  1956. 
and  East  Berlin  in  1954— make  it  clear 
that  the  desire  for  self-determination 
is  strong  among  the  enslaved  peoples 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and 
that  they  certainly  do  not  accept  the 
bargain  made  for  them  at  Yalta.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  support  me  in  this 
effort  to  send  a  clear  message  to  the 
people  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
that  we  have  not  written  off  their 
hopes  and  aspirations  for  a  better 
world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  along  with  several  editorials  on 
the  subject  and  a  memo  from  the 
Polish  Government-in-exile  on  the 
Yalta  Agreements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  226 
Whereas,  during  World  War  II.  represent- 
atives o(  the  United  States  took  part  in 
secret  agreements  and  understandings  con- 
cerning other  peoples  who  were  not  repre- 
sented: 

Whereas,  for  millions  around  the  world, 
especially  those  residing  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  the  1945  Yalta  executive 
agreement  is  particularly  associated  with  al- 
leged United  States  acquiescence  in  the  en- 
slavement of  entire  nations  under  a  Soviet 
totalitarian  system  of  government: 

Whereas,  at  the  Yalta  Conference,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  recognized 
the  Soviet-backed  Lublin  Committee  of  Na- 
tional Liberation  as  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  Poland,  although  it  had  no  wide- 
spread support  or  following; 

Whereas,  at  the  Yalta  Conference,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  agreed  to  re- 
patriate all  Soviet  citizens  who  remained 
abroad  after  the  war.  irrespective  of  their 
individual  wishes  and  by  force  if  necessary, 
resulting  in  mass  death  and  suffering: 

Whereas,  at  the  Yalta  Conference  and  the 
other  wartime  conferences,  representatives 
of  the  United  States  failed  to  object  to  the 
forcible  incorporation  of  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  into  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics: 

Whereas,  the  Yalta  agreement,  resulting 
in  the  enslavement  of  half  of  Europe,  did 
not  bring  about  p«ace  and  security  for  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but  rather  became  the 
source  of  permanent  unbalance  and  tension: 
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Whereas,  the  Soviet  domination  of  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europe  turned  out  to  be 
not  a  final  satisfaction  of  Soviet  claims  but 
rather  a  springboard  for  further  Soviet  ex- 
pansion: 

Whereas,  the  situation  created  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  as  a  result  of  agree- 
ment such  as  the  Yalta  agreement  contin- 
ues to  be  dramatically  contested  by  its  vic- 
tims, as  for  example  in  East  Berlin  in  1953. 
Poznan  in  1956.  Budapest  in  1956.  Prague  in 
1968.  and  Poland  in  1970  and  again  in  1980. 
1981.  1982.  and  1983: 

Whereas,  these  results  of  the  Yalta  agree- 
ment threaten  the  peace  and  security  of  all 
freedom-loving  people: 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  violated  the 
Yalta  guarantee  of  free  elections  in  the 
countries  involved: 

Whereas,  it  is  appropriate  for  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  principles  on  which 
this  Nation  was  founded,  to  respect  the  de- 
sires and  aspirations  of  all  freedom-loving 
people  around  the  world: 

Whereas,  it  is  appropriate  that  the  United 
Stales  express  the  hopes  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  the  freedom  of  the 
peoples  subjected  to  the  captivity  of  Soviet 
despotism  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  as 
well  as  elsewhere  around  the  world:  and 

Whereas,  it  is  appropriate  for  the  United 
States  to  reject  any  interpretation  or  appli- 
cation that,  as  a  result  of  the  signing  of  the 
1945  Yalta  executive  agreement,  the  United 
States  accepts  the  present  position  of  na- 
tions being  held  captive  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  renounces  the  Yalta  agreement,  de- 
clares that  it  is  no  longer  binding,  and 
hereby  expresses  its  solidarity  with  the  de- 
sires and  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  Bul- 
garia. Byelorussia.  Czechoslovakia.  East 
Germany.  Estonia.  Hungary.  Latvia.  Lithua- 
nia. Poland.  Romania.  Russia,  Ukraine, 
Yugoslavia,  and  all  the  peoples  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  6.  1982] 
Renounce  Yalta? 


Its  true,  of  course,  that  the  Red  Armies 
already  controlled  much  of  Eastern  Europe. 
There  was  no  real  prospect  of  making  the 
Soviets  relinquish  their  gains  without  a 
fight.  In  that  sense  Yalta  ratified  the  inevi- 
table. 

But  what  is  happening  now  in  Poland— 
and  in  Hungary  in  1956  and  Czechoslovakia 
in  1968— shows  that  the  oppressed  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  have  themselves  never 
accepted  the  Yalta  bargain.  At  long  last  we 
should  give  serious  consideration  to  follow- 
ing their  lead.  In  many  ways  it  would  be  the 
most  fitting  of  all  our  possible  symbolic  re- 
sponses to  the  Polish  tragedy. 

The  Soviets,  after  all.  have  massively  vio- 
lated the  Yalta  agreements  by  not  holding 
free  elections  in  the  captive  countries  as 
promised  in  the  Yalta  communique.  And 
though  Yalta  may  have  been  viewed  at  the 
lime  as  an  act  of  Realpolitik.  surley  its  no 
act  of  Realpolitik  to  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  times  and  circumstances  have  changed, 
or  to  ignore  the  manifest  yearnings  for  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  East  Europe- 
ans. 

We  suspect  that  Poland,  even  more  than 
the  Hungarian  and  Czech  uprising,  signifies 
a  dramatic  and  historic  change  in  the  post- 
war situation.  Detente  was  premised  on  cer- 
tain assumptions,  among  them  that  Com- 
munist systems  were  at  least  economically 
stable  and  thus  susceptible  to  amelioration 
of  their  political  harshness.  But  we  suspect 
that  Poland  will  reveal  both  these  assump- 
tions as  untrue.  Renouncing  Yalta  would 
prepare  the  way  for  an  urgent  and  vital 
debate  on  the  implications  of  this  untruth. 
Lastly,  renouncing  Yalta  would  send  a 
clear  message  to  Eastern  Europe's  peoples 
that  we  have  not  written  off  their  aspira- 
tions for  a  better  future.  It  would  also  be  a 
message  of  hope  to  Western  Europe,  which 
has  found  detente  so  attractive  in  part  out 
of  natural  concern  for  Europeans  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  As  Mr.  Brzezinski  puts  it. 
Yalta  stands  as  the  symbol  of  the  division 
and  the  decline  of  Europe  vis-a-vis  the  two 
superpowers.  We  should  take  the  occasion 
to  make  clear  to  all  Europeans  that  we  don't 
simply  consider  them  as  pawns  on  a  chess- 
board to  be  divided  up  into  "spheres  of  in- 
fluence." 


The  Yalta  agreements  that  divided  up 
Europe  toward  the  close  of  World  War  II 
have  long  been  the  source  of  bitter  contro- 
versy, much  of  it  generating  more  heat  than 
light.  Now  in  the  wake  of  the  Polish  crack- 
down. Zbigniew  Brezinski.  President  Car- 
ter's national  security  adviser  and  scarcely 
one  of  the  anti-FDR  isolationists,  has  sug- 
gested that  the  U.S.  renounce  the  1946 
agreements. 

Such  a  renunciation  would  of  course  be 
mostly  a  symbolic  step.  Symbols  should  not 
be  a  substitute  for  real  action,  such  as  shut- 
ting down  the  flow  of  Western  crediu  that 
help  keep  the  Soviet  economy  and  military 
machine  afloat.  But  symbols  do  have  their 
uses,  and  Mr.  Brzezinski's  suggestion  not 
only  deserves  to  be  taken  seriously  but  has 
much  to  recommend  it. 

At  the  Yalta  Conference  in  February 
1945.  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  implicitly  ac- 
quiesced in  Soviet  hegemony  over  Eastern 
Europe  in  return  for  what  they  thought 
were  valuable  concessions  by  Stalin,  among 
them  Russia's  entry  into  the  war  against 
Japan  and  agreement  to  go  forward  with 
the  United  Nations.  Stalin,  of  course,  proved 
the  better  bargainer.  He  provided  little  real 
help  against  Japan  and  he  managed  to  per- 
suade the  allies  to  accept  a  voting  formula 
in  the  UN  that  reduced  the  body  to  a  shell. 


The  Spirit  of  Yalta  Still  Haunts  Europe 
(By  William  Pfaff ) 

•This  war  is  not  as  in  the  past.  Whoever 
occupies  a  territory  also  imposes  on  it  his 
own  social  system.  Everyone  imposes  his 
own  system  as  far  as  his  army  can  reach." 

Josef  Stalin  made  this  statement  to  Mar- 
shal Tito  in  April,  1945.  It  explains  why 
Europe  has  been  divided  ever  since  then.  It 
is  the  reason  the  Soviet  Union  reacts  so  vio 
lently  when  'Yalta"  is  challenged— "Yalta  " 
being  the  shorthand  term  for  Europe's  divi- 
sion. 

French  President  Francois  Mitterrand 
said  in  his  New  Year's  message.  "Anything 
which  would  permit  us  to  escape  from  Yalta 
would  be  good,  on  condition  that  we  never 
confuse  our  wishes  with  the  reality  of  the 
present  day'  For  that,  he  got  a  jeering  re- 
sponse from  the  Soviet  press— suggesting,  in 
its  very  violence,  uneasiness  that  Mitter- 
rand's comment  might  be  true. 

The  Yalta  system  is  the  foundation  of 
Soviet  European  policy,  which  finds  itself  at 
an  impasse.  It  is  difficult  for  the  Soviets  to 
concede  this,  because  Stalin's  policy  ex- 
pressed a  much  older  Russian  expectation 
that  safety  would  lie  in  the  domination  of 
the  East  European  states.  If  an  East  Euro- 


pean system  rested  on  shared  interests  and 
consent,  it  could  be  secure.  The  present 
system  relies,  of  course,  on  force  and  repres- 
sion, and  therefore  has  proved  to  be  a  recur- 
rent source  of  both  risk  and  insecurity. 

Yalta  is  a  symbol,  not  the  real  cause,  of 
Europe's  division.  The  war  had  already  di- 
vided Europe  before  Stalin.  Winston 
Churchill  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  met  at 
the  Black  Sea  resort  in  1945.  Only  Poland 
was  discussed  at  Yalta.  The  issue  was  which 
government  to  install  in  Warsaw  the 
London  exiles,  to  whom  the  underground 
Home  Army  and  the  Polish  Legion  serving 
with  the  British  army  were  loyal,  or  the  so- 
called  Lublin  Committee  of  communists, 
which  had  entered  Poland  in  the  train  of 
the  Red  Army.  The  Allies  decided  that  the 
Lublin  group  would  take  in  some  noncom- 
munisLs.  and  that  free  elections  would  be 
held.  The  elections  eventually  took  place  in 
1947,  after  large-scale  arrests  of  noncom- 
munists,  including  135  opposition  parlia- 
mentary candidates,  and  a  purge  of  the  elec- 
tion lists. 

The  division  of  the  Balkans  had  been  rati- 
fied four  months  before  Yalta,  when 
Churchill  met  Stalin  in  Moscow  in  October, 
1944.  The  Soviet  army  was  in  Romania  and 
Bulgaria,  the  British  in  Greece.  Churchill 
wrote  out  percentages  on  a  half-sheet  of 
paper:  in  Romania,  90%  Russian  influence, 
10%  "for  the  others"  in  Greece,  the  reverse: 
in  Yugoslavia  and  Hungary,  ""50-50";  in  Bul- 
garia, 75%  to  Russia.  Stalin  took  the  paper, 
paused,  then  ""took  his  blue  pencil  and  made 
a  large  tick  upon  it."  Churchiirs  account 
goes  on:  ""At  length  I  said,  might  it  not  be 
thought  rather  cynical  if  it  seemed  we  had 
disposed  of  these  issues,  so  fateful  to  mil- 
lions of  people,  in  such  an  offhand  manner? 
Let  us  burn  the  paper.  No,  you  keep  it,  said 
Stalin." 

This,  too,  was  after  the  fact.  Britain  was 
in  no  position  to  expel  the  Soviet  Union 
from  the  Balkans,  and  the  United  States  at 
the  time  would  not  have  imagined  doing  so. 
American  diplomacy  remained  suspicious  of 
British  intentions  and  indulgent  toward 
Russians.  The  recurrent  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  the  American  records  during  1944 
is  that  the  United  States  ""will  not  pull  Brit- 
ain's chestnuts  out  of  the  fire." 

It  took  another  three  years  before  the 
United  States  began  seriously  to  contest 
what  the  Soviet  Union  was  doing  in  Eastern 
Europe.  By  then  it  was  much  too  late. 
Moscow  was  not  only  in  possession,  but  the 
non-communist  forces  in  the  area  had  been 
maimed,  their  leaders  sent  to  camps,  or  in 
exile,  or  dead.  The  West  eventually  conced- 
ed the  contest  by  allowing  the  East  Berlin 
rising  of  1953  and  the  Hungarian  revolution 
of  1956  to  be  crushed. 

Nothing  has  changed  since  then  in  West- 
ern policy.  The  sanctions  that  President 
Reagan  imposed  on  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Poland  in  December  are,  regrettably,  empty 
gestures,  changing  nothing. 

The  future  choice  is  simple.  Either 
"Yalta"  is  reversed  or  the  West  goes  on 
practicing  an  effective  complicity  in  Eu- 
rope's division,  tolerating  the  dictatorships 
that  exist  in  the  East  and  the  consequent 
dangers.  There  are  two  ways  by  which  Yalta 
might  be  undone,  by  the  peaceful  way,  and 
by  war.  It  obviously  will  not  be  done  by  war. 
short  of  some  inunense  catastrophe  brought 
about  against  the  will  of  the  West. 

That  leaves  the  peaceful  way— to  persuade 
the  Soviet  Union  that  its  occupation  of 
Eastern  Europe  produces  insecurity  and 
trouble  for  Russia,  and  that  a  better  solu- 
tion can  be  found.  Stalin  himself  described 


that  solution  to  Churchill  at  Yalta.  He  said 
that  Poland  in  the  past  had  been  the  corri- 
dor through  which  Russia's  enemies  repeat- 
edly had  attacked  it.  The  corridor  had  to  be 
closed,  Stalin  said,  by  Poland,  "of  her  own 
strength."  For  that  reason,  he  went  on. 
■"Poland  must  be  free,  independent  and  pow- 
erful" 

If  only  Stalin  had  believed  in  the  plain 
meaning  of  his  own  words,  the  Soviet 
Union's  western  borders  today  would  be 
secure,  not  insecure  Poland  would  be  at 
peace  with  itself  Yalta  would  be  a  term  of 
approbation  rather  than  of  reproach.  Sta- 
lin's successors  must  have  this  said  to  them 
by  the  Western  governments,  and  repeated 
again  and  again. 

The  safety  of  both  East  and  West  depend 
on  a  European  security  system  that  rests  on 
consent.  Without  consent,  nothing  is  set- 
tled, nothing  is  final,  nothing  is  secure. 

Memorandum  of  the  Polish  Government- 
in-Exile  on  the  Repudiation  of  the 
Yalta  Agreements  of  February  1945 

SUMMARY 

1.  The  Yalta  decisions  have  their  origin  in 
the  Soviet  territorial  expansion  in  the 
period  from  1939  to  1941,  made  possible  by 
the  Soviet-German  collaboration  following 
the  Ribbentrop-Molotov  Pact. 

2.  The  Yalta  decisions  on  Poland  consti- 
tuted an  internationally  consecrated  satelli- 
sation  of  an  independent  state. 

3.  The  real  meaning  of  the  Yalta  agree- 
ment was  that  it  facilitated  further  Soviet 
expansion  up  to  the  Elbe  by  way  of  both, 
formal  annexations  and  the  creation  of  a 
belt  of  satellite  states.  It  is.  however,  incor- 
rect to  speak  of  the  partition  of  Europe  into 
two  spheres  of  influence,  the  situation  in 
Western  Europe  not  being  comparable  in 
any  way  to  that  prevailing  in  the  East. 

4.  The  legal  nature  of  the  Yalta  decisions 
remains  obscure:  whether  or  not  these  con- 
stitute an  international  treaty,  there  is  no 
legal  obstacle  to  their  termination. 

5.  Such  termination  cannot  by  itself 
change  the  actual  situation  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe:  it  would,  however,  be  of 
major  moral  and  political  significance  in  the 
shaping  of  new  policies  aiming  at  such  a 
change. 

6.  The  Polish  Govemment-in-Exile  which, 
in  1945,  vigorously  protested  against  the 
Yalta  decisions  and  refused  to  recognize 
their  validity,  now  requests  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Free  World  to  repudiate  the 
Yalta  agreements  and  to  declare  them  null 
and  void. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  recent  events  in  Poland  have  broken 
the  silence  which  has  prevailed  over  the 
Yalta  decisions  for  37  years.  As  the  question 
is  now  reopened,  it  seems  useful  to  attempt 
a  reassessment  of  the  Yalta  agreement,  its 
origins,  meaning  and  consequences  for 
Europe. 

the  origins 

The  Yalta  meeting  between  Churchill, 
Roosevelt  and  Stalin  on  4-11  February  1945 
was  not  an  isolated  event  but  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  historical  events  of  which  it  grew. 
Soviet-German  collaboration  for  almost  two 
years  after  the  start  of  the  Second  World 
War  brought  the  Soviet  Union  important 
territorial  acquisitions:  from  a  strip  of  Finn- 
ish territory  in  the  north,  through  the  three 
Baltic  states.  Eastern  Poland,  down  to  Ru- 
manian Bessarabia  and  Bukovina,  i.e.  to  the 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


mouth  of  the  Danube  in  the  South.  The  ac- 
quisition of  Eastern  Poland  proved  to  be  of 
decisive  influence  for  the  future. ' 

Even  prior  to  the  German  attack  on  22 
June  1941,  the  Soviet  Union  made  it  clear 
that  she  expected  Great  Britain  to  recog- 
nize here  annexation  of  the  Baltic  states 
before  relations  between  the  two  countries 
could  improve.  2  Having  found  herself  in  the 
Allied  camp  as  a  result  of  the  German 
attack,  the  USSR  made  her  position  unmis- 
takably clear  as  early  as  December  1941:  she 
intended  not  only  to  keep  all  the  gains 
achieved  during  the  period  of  Soviet- 
German  collaboration  but  demanded  more- 
over the  right  to  establish  basis  in  Finland 
and  Rumania,  while  signalling  her  agree- 
ment to  possible  future  British  bases  in 
Denmark  and  Norway.^  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  intended  Soviet  expansion 
would  take  two  forms:  straightforward  an- 
nexations and  the  creation  of  a  belt  of  satel- 
lite states  endowed  with  "friendly""  govern- 
ments along  the  Soviet  formal  frontiers.  It 
is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  paper, 
to  trace  the  long  road  the  Western  powers 
have  travelled  from  an  initial  categorical  re- 
jection of  all  such  demands,  through  succes- 
sive partial  concessions,  to  their  complete 
endorsement.  The  process  is  now  fully  docu- 
mented both  in  official  publications  and  in 
memoirs  of  statesmen. 

the  YALTA  DECISIONS 

In  this  process  the  Yalta  Conference  rep- 
resents a  crucial  development.  The  Confer- 
ence dealt  with  a  wide  range  of  problems.* 
It  was,  however,  the  Polish  question  which 
occupied  most  of  its  time  and  which,  by 
common  admission,  was  of  particular  impor- 
tance. The  decisions  on  Poland  must  there- 
fore briefly  be  recalled. 

Poland,  the  ally  on  whose  behalf  Britain 
and  Prance  want  into  war.  was  absent  from 
a  conference  which  was  to  decide  her  future 
frontiers  and  her  government.  Moreover. 
Poland  was  treated  as  if  she  existed  only  in 
a  vacuum,  possessing  no  statehood,  no  gov- 
ernment, no  frontiers  and  not  even  a  popu- 
lation which  need  be  consulted.  This 
vacuum  was  now  filled  in  complete  accord- 
ance with  the  long  standing  Soviet  claims. 
Poland's  eastern  frontier  was  drawn  as  the 
Soviet  Union  demanded,  thus  confirming 
the  territorial  gains  already  made  under  the 
1939  Ribbentrop-Molotov  agreement. 
Against  this  decision,  the  compensation 
Poland  was  to  receive  in  the  West  was  left 
undetermined  both  in  its  geographical 
extent  and  in  its  legal  status.  This  new  terri- 
torial entity,  determined  in  the  loss  but  un- 
determined in  the  gain,  was  to  be  endowed 
with  a  "friendly "  government  which,  by 
common  consent,'  was  to  be  a  Soviet 
puppet,  intended  to  act  as  an  instrument  of 
Soviet  policy,  which  the  Western  powers  for 
this  very  reason  had  consistently  refused  to 
recognise.  To  make  such  recognition  now 
palatable,  this  body  had  to  be  slightly 
refashioned  by  the  inclusion  of  an  insignifi- 
cant number  of  outsiders,  the  refashioning 
to  take  place  in  Moscow,  under  the  auspices 
of  Molotov,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  ac- 
companied by  the  British  and  American  am- 
bassadors accredited  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. This  "new"  Polish  government  itself 
not  a  party  to  the  decision— was  to  conduct 
"free  and  unfettered"  elections  at  an  un- 
specified date  and  in  the  absence  of  all  insti- 
tutional guarantees. 

The  Yalta  decision  on  Poland  was  thus  a 
clear  case  of  an  internationally  consecrated 
satellisation  of  an  independent  state,  to  be 
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borne  out  later  by  events  within  Poland  and 
outside. 

THE  R£AL  MEANINC  OP  YALTA 

The  question  must  now  be  asked  a/what 
was  the  real  meaning  of  Yalta  and  b/what  it 
was  not. 

(a)  If  the  decision  on  Poland  was  given 
pre-eminence  in  this  paper  it  was  because  it 
transcends  by  far  the  fate  of  the  Polish 
nation.  Indeed,  the  abandonment  of  Poland 
to  the  Soviet  empire,  combined  with  the  al- 
ready existing  Soviet  occupation  of  Baltic 
states  and  the  impending  control  of  Eastern 
Germany,  was  inexorably  bound  to  result  in 
the  loss  of  independence  of  all  countries 
lying  between  Germany  and  Russia  and  in 
the  establishment  of  Soviet  domination  up 
to  the  Elbe.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion whether  a  joint  military  occupation  of 
Germany,  on  the  model  of  the  joint  occupa- 
tion of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  would  have  im- 
peded or  at  least  rendered  more  difficult 
such  domination."  The  fact  remains  that 
the  attribution  of  individual  Allied  zones  of 
occupation  had  already  been  decided  long 
before  the  Yalta  conference '  and  that  this 
obviously  helped  to  close  the  Soviet  ring 
around  Poland. 

The  satellisation  of  Poland,  an  interna- 
tional act  performed  at  a  single  stroke,  was 
followed  by  unilateral  and  more  gradual  sa- 
tellisation of  the  other  countries  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
subjugation  of  Czechoslovakia  look  place  as 
a  result  of  unilateral  Soviet  pressure  and  as 
late  as  February  1948.' 

As  a  result,  this  stage  of  Soviet  empire- 
building  was  completed  around  1953.  with 
formal  annexations  including  strips  of  Pin- 
land,  the  Baltic  states,  part  of  East  Prussia 
with  Konigsberg.  Eastern  Poland,  Subcar- 
pathian  Ukraine,  Bessarabia  and  Bukovina. 
The  formal  Soviet  frontiers  now  surpass 
anything  Czarist  Russia  even  held  in 
Europe.  To  the  West  of  these  formal  fron- 
tiers there  was  erected  an  advanced  glacis  of 
satellite  states,  including  Poland.  East  Ger- 
many. Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia  and  Albania,  although 
the  last  two  succeeded  later  in  recovering 
their  independence  from  the  Soviet  suze- 
rainty. 

This  then  is  the  real  meaning  of  Yalta: 
the  extension  of  the  formal  Soviet  frontiers 
and  the  enslavement  of  half  of  Europe  not 
by  way  of  a  formal  stipulation  to  this  effect, 
but  as  a  result  of  an  internationally  conse- 
crated satellisation  of  a  state  holding  a  geo- 
graphical key  position  in  the  area.» 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Yalta  has  become 
the  foundation  of  the  Soviet  colonial  empire 
in  Europe.'" 

This  is  why  the  USSR  clings  to  the  Yalta 
decisions  with  the  utmost  tenacity  and  vio- 
lently reacts  to  all  attempts  to  re-open  the 
question. 

(b)  This  situation  has  given  rise  to  the 
widespread  myth  of  a  Yalta  partition  of 
Europe  into  spheres  of  influence.  The  myth 
does  not  correspond  to  reality.  Yalta  has 
indeed  divided  Europe  into  a  vast  Soviet- 
dominated  area  and  one  that  is  not  Soviet 
dominated,  but  this  has  been  done  not  by  a 
parallel  attribution  of  respective  spheres  of 
influence  to  the  participating  powers,  but 
by  the  Western  allies  condoning  unilateral 
Soviet  expansion.  Neither  in  their  text  nor 
by  their  implications  do  the  Yalta  decisions 
provide  for  either  territorial  gains  by  or  a 
hegemony  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  powers  in 
Western  Europe. 

This  remains  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  idea  of  spheres  of  influence  did  in  fact 
time  and  again  appear  in  the  course  of  the 


Western-Soviet  negotiations  during  the  war. 
Suggestions  to  this  effect  originated  with 
the  USSR,  in  the  obvious  intention  of 
strengthening  its  own  expansionist  case  ' ' 
Such  suggestions  were  met  with  the  same 
vacillations  as  were  all  other  Soviet  de- 
mands, ranging  from  straight  refusal  " 
through  partial  acceptance,  qualified  as  a 
matter  of  military  responsibility  and  for  a 
limited  period  of  time  "  to  downright  local 
deals  of  sordid  character.'*  While  such  de- 
velopments should  in  no  case  be  glossed 
over,  the  general  context  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  what  was  at  stake  for  the  West- 
em  powers  was  less  an  actual  establishment 
of  their  own  spheres  of  influence  than  an 
attempt  to  set  limits  to  growing  Soviet  ex- 
pansion. This  led  to  differing  resulU.  such 
agreements  being  in  some  cases  respected," 
and  in  others  disregarded." 

The  myth  of  Yalta  partition  of  Europe 
into  two  spheres  of  influence  founders 
equally  on  further  developments  and  on  the 
present  day  situation.  Indeed,  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  two  blocs  or  alli- 
ance systems,  is  not  comparable.  As  already 
mentioned,  there  are  neither  territorial 
gains  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  powers  in  Europe, 
nor  any  sort  of  hegemony.  Great  Britain  is 
anyway  no  longer  a  world  power  and  the 
United  States  heads  an  alliance  system 
within  which  she  is  confronted  not  with 
vassal  states  but  with  authentic  and.  at 
times,  very  difficult  allies.  This  system  is 
based  on  a  free  decision  of  its  members. 
Prance  and  Greece  were  free  to  leave  the 
military  organization  of  NATO  without 
American  tanks  rolling  into  Paris  or  Athens 
and  every  Western  European  state  is  free  to 
determine  its  own  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic system  without  facing  the  danger  of 
normalisation".  The  existing  division  of 
Europe  must  be  seen  for  what  it  is;  a  mono- 
lithic empire  in  the  East  from  which  no  se- 
cession is  permitted  and  within  which  no  de- 
viation, however  slight,  is  tolerated,  and  a 
free  alliance  of  heterogenous  states  in  the 
West,  with  freedom  of  decisions,  diverging 
interests  and,  all  too  often,  conflicting  poli- 
cies. 

THE  LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  YALTA  DECISIONS 

The  Yalta  decisions  have  been  described 
by  a  prominent  American  international 
lawyer  as  a  "legal  monstrosity"."  They  cer- 
tainly stand  unique  in  the  history  of  inter- 
national instruments  both  in  form  and  in 
contents. 

As  regards  forms,  they  lack  all  normal 
characteristics  of  an  international  treaty, 
even  by  most  lenient  standards.  However 
great  the  flexibility  of  international  law  in 
matters  of  form,  some  minimum  require- 
ments have  yet  to  be  met  for  an  instrument 
so  to  quality.  Thus,  an  international  treaty, 
whatever  its  designation/treaty,  convention, 
agreement,  protocol,  etc. /is  an  agreement 
between  two  or  more  subjects  of  interna- 
tional law,  giving  rise  to  righu  and  obliga- 
tions under  that  law:  it  is  not  an  agreement 
between  individuals,  however  elevated  their 
rank. 

Nowhere  In  the  Yalta  decisions  is  there 
any  mention  of  the  participating  states. 
They  are  couched  in  the  form  of  personal 
understandings  between  three  highly  placed 
political  figures,  speaking  in  their  own  name 
"we  have  considered",  "we  have  agreed", 
"we  came",  "we  discussed",  in  the  absence 
of  any  indication  of  their  acting  as  organs  of 
their  respective  states.  They  thus  bear  such 
a  personal  character  as  to  prompt  the  ques- 
tion "whether  the  United  States,  in  contrast 
possibly  to  President  Roosevelt,  was  ever  le- 
gally txjund  upon  signature  of  the  agree- 


ment by  the  latter."'*  Nor  do  the  Yalta  de- 
cisions carry  any  of  the  usual  final  clauses 
determining  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
treaty,  its  duration,  termination,  possible 
denunciation,  etc.  In  fact,  the  decisions  did 
not  provide  for  ratification  without  at  the 
same  time  indicating  their  entry  into  force 
upon  signature.  While  purporting  to  deal 
with  problems  of  general  interest,  they  do 
not  carry  an  accession  clause  and  were  in 
fact  not  acceded  to  by  any  other  state." 

As  regards  contents,  the  instruments  are  a 
monument  of  obscurity,  couched  in  a  lan- 
guage of  political  proclamations,  rarely  en- 
countered in  legal  acts,  full  of  general  state- 
ments with  no  discernible  normative  mean- 
ing and  abounding  in  ambiguous  qualifica- 
tions "democratic",  "free  and  unfettered", 
"peace-loving",  etc.  which  were  bound  to 
give  rise  to  widely  differing  interpretations, 
especially  in  the  obvious  absence  of  any 
common  value  judgment.  This,  by  the  way, 
is  exactly  what  was  to  happen  long  after  the 
Yalta  conference.  It  is  finally  unclear  what 
precise  rights  and  obligations  arise  out  of 
these  decisions  for  the  contracting  parties, 
though  this  may  result  from  the  fact  that 
these  deal  mostly  with  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  third  states.  Poland.  China,  Yugo- 
slavia, etc. 

The  participanu  at  the  Yalta  conference 
chose,  however,  to  qualify  ex  post  the  Yalta 
decisions  as  an  international  treaty  and  it 
must  be  conceded  that  they  were  free  to  do 
so.  It  was  on  the  strength  of  such  qualifica- 
tions that  the  Western  powers  were  repeat- 
edly to  accuse  the  Soviet  Union  of  its  viola- 
tion. 

But  if  that  is  so,  and  if  the  Yalta  decisions 
in  fact  constitute  a  treaty,  then  it  is  a  treaty 
tainted  ab  initio  with  illegality,  being  con- 
cluded in  violation  both  of  the  basic  princi- 
ple of  general  international  law  according  to 
which  no  state  can.  without  its  consent,  be 
deprived  of  its  rights  by  other  states,  and 
also  of  an  impressive  list  of  existing  treaties 
to  which  the  Yalta  participants  were  con- 
tracting parties.^" 

Summing  up:  on  all  generally  accepted  cri- 
teria, the  treaty  character  of  the  Yalta  deci- 
sions is  subject  to  doubt;  on  the  authentic 
interpretation  of  the  contracting  parties,  it 
is  not.  On  either  assumption,  the  way  is  free 
for  putting  an  end  to  Yalta:  for  either  the 
decisions  do  not  constitute  an  international 
treaty  and  thus  have  no  legal  existence 
whatsoever;  or  else,  they  do  constitute  such 
a  treaty  binding  on  the  three  contracting 
parties,  but  have  been,  as  forcefully  asserted 
by  the  two  Western  powers,  repeatedly  vio- 
lated by  the  Soviet  Union  and  are  thus  ripe 
for  denunciation  on  the  strength  of  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  international,  as  of  any  law, 
that  of  inadimplenti  non  est  adimplendum, 
i.e.  termination  of  the  treaty  on  account  of 
its  violation  by  a  contracting  party. "' 

Thus  there  is  no  legal  obstacle  to  ending 
the  Yalta  decisions  for  their  participanU; 
for  the  third  states,  Yalta  anyway  was  and 
remains  a  res  inter  alios  acta— a  matter  set- 
tled between  other  parties. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Yalta  decisions,  spelling  the  enslave- 
ment of  half  of  Europe,  did  not  even  bring 
about  the  expected  peace  and  security  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  the 
division  of  Europe  became  the  source  of  per- 
manent unbalance  and  tension.  Moreover, 
the  Soviet  domination  of  Central-East 
Europe  turned  out  to  be  not  a  final  satisfac- 
tion of  Soviet  claims  but  a  mere  springboard 
for  further  Soviet  expansion  which  is  now- 
days  spreading  over  all  continents. 
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Last  but  not  least,  the  situation  created  in 
Central-East  Europe  as  a  result  of  Yalta 
keeps  on  being  dramatically  contested  by  its 
victims.  East  Berlin  1953.  Poznan  1956,  Bu- 
dapest 1956,  Prague  1968  and  Poland  1970 
and  again  1980-81,  bear  witness  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  enslaved  peoples  of  that 
region  to  re-assert  the  rights  of  which  they 
have  been  deprived.  Nothing  indicates  that 
this  process  will  stop,  sparing  the  Western 
world  recurring  crises  and  even  greater  ten- 
sions. The  end  of  Yalta  is  therefore  in  the 
common  interest  of  those  who  are  already 
en.slaved  and  those  who  are  still  free. 

Admittedly,  the  situation  of  fact  prevail- 
ing in  Central-East  Europe  will  not  cease  by 
a  mere  withdrawal  of  its  legal  or  pseudo- 
legal  basis.  Such  withdrawal  would,  howev- 
er, represent  an  immense  moral  and  politi- 
cal asset  in  the  shaping  of  new  policies 
aimed  at  bringing  about  an  effective  change 
in  Europe  and  the  world.  It  is  long  overdue. 
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tion, requiring  the  'advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  ".  the  Yalta  decisions  could  of  course  have 
fallen  into  the  category  of  executive  agreements  for 
which  such  advice  and  consent  are  not  required. 
Concerning  the  Far  Eastern  part  of  the  decisions. 
Prof.  Briggs  held,  however,  that  they  "contain  com- 
mitments of  such  uncertain  meaning  and  doubtful 
duration  as  to  raise  serious  doubts  as  to  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  competence  to  commit  the 
United  States  by  executive  agreement.  "  Ibid.,  p. 
381.  Here  again,  "uncertain  meaning  "  and  "doubt- 
ful duration"  are  characteristic  of  the  whole  of  the 
Yalta  packet  and  not  only  of  its  Far  Eastern  part. 

"Curiously  enough,  not  even  the  Yalta-spon- 
sored government  of  Poland  accomplished  a  formal 
act  of  accession,  choosing  instead  the  rather  unusu- 
al formula  of  "recognition"  of  the  Crimean  deci- 
sions on  Poland.  "Documents  on  American  Foreign 
Relations, "  VII,  p.  904. 

'"For  the  list  of  treaties  violated  by  the  Yalta  de- 
cisions in  the  case  of  Poland,  see  Marek.  "Identity 
and  Continuity  of  Stales  in  Public  International 
Law."  2nd  edition.  Geneva  1968.  pp.  490-491.  For  an 
analogous  list  concerning  China,  see  Pan.  Legal  As- 
pects of  the  Yalta  Agreement.  "American  Journal 
of  International  Law"  1952.  pp.  51-55. 

"The  principle  was  qualified  by  one  of  the  great- 
est inlemalional  lawyers  of  our  century,  Dionisio 
Anzilotli.  as  "so  just,  so  equitable,  so  universally  re- 
cognised, that  it  must  t>e  applied  in  inlemalional 
relations  also."  "Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice.  Series  A/B  No.  70"  p.  50.  It  is  today  codi- 
fied In  article  60  of  the  1969  Vienna  Conventional 
on  the  Law  of  Treaties. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  214 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  214,  a  bill  to  permit  a  married  in- 
dividual filing  a  joint  return  to  deduct 
certain  payments  made  to  an  individ- 
ual retirement  plan  established  for  the 
benefit  of  a  working  spouse. 

S.  563 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHWiTZ)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  563,  a  bill  to  reform  the 
laws  relating  to  former  P*residents. 

S.  668 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  S.   668,   a  bill   to   reform   Federal 
criminal  sentencing  procedures. 

S.  719 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Zorinsky)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  719,  a  bill  to  amend  subchap- 
ter II  of  chapter  73  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  social  se- 
curity offset  against  annuities  provid- 
ed for  under  such  subchapter  to  the 
extent  that  the  social  security  benefits 
of  the  annuitant  are  based  on  the  an- 
nuitant's own  employment. 

S.  888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  888,  a  bill  entitled  "The  Economic 
Equity  Act." 

S.  1115 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Levin)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1115.  a  bill  to  amend 
titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  treat  certain  sensory  and 
communication  aids  as  medical  and 
other  health  services,  and  for  other 
purposes, 

S.  1579 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1579,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
standard  mileage  rate  for  use  of  a  pas- 
senger automobile  which  may  be  used 
in  computing  the  charitable  contribu- 
tion deduction  shall  be  the  same  as 
the  standard  mileage  rate  which  may 
be  used  in  computing  the  business  ex- 
pense deduction. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Grassley)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1579,  supra. 

S.  17S6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1756,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  inter- 
ests for  conservation  of  certain  rivers, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1762 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1762,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act  of  1983." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1762,  supra. 

S.  1763 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1763,  a  bill  to  reform  proce- 
dures for  collateral  review  of  criminal 
judgments,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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s.  lasT 
At  the  request  of  Mr  Dorenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Heinz)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1857.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
remove  certain  impediments  to  the  ef- 
fective philanthropy  of  private  foun- 
dations. 

S.    1»T6 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Percy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth),  the  Sentor  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1976,  a  bill  to  im- 
prove the  collection  of  criminal  fines. 

s.  l»»2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Dodd).  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle).  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1992.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  simplify  and 
Improve  the  income  tax  treatment  of 
life  insurance  companies  and  their 
products. 

S.  3006 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  STAfTORD,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafxe).  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen). 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son), the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Burdick).  the  Senator  from 
South  Dalcota  (Mr.  Abdnor).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms).  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN).  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici).  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger). 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baocus).  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2006.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Water 
Act  to  provide  for  a  program  for  re- 
duction of  nonpoint  sources  of  pollu- 
tion. 

S.  3031 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2031.  a  bill  relating  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Israel. 

S.  30S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2083.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from 
Federal  income  taxes  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  die  as  a  result  of  hostile  action. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  and  the  Senator 


from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2083,  supra. 

S.  2116 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes)  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2116.  a  bill 
to  accept  the  findings  and  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Wartime  Relocation 
and  Internment  of  Civilians. 

S.  3183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2182.  a  bill  to  harmonize,  reduce,  and 
eliminate  barriers  to  trade  in  wine  on 
a  basis  which  assures  substantially 
equivalent  competitive  opportunities 
for  all  wine  moving  in  international 
trade. 

S.  3190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Jepsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2190.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  Act  of  1981  to  provide 
protection  for  agricultural  purchasers 
of  farm  products. 

S.  2339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms).  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Levin),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Zorinsky).  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor).  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2229,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals  to 
compute  the  deduction  for  retirement 
savings  on  the  basis  of  the  compensa- 
tion of  their  spouses  and  to  treat  ali- 
mony as  compensation  for  purposes  of 
such  deduction. 

5.  3333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2232.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the 
amount  of  depreciation,  investment 
tax  credit,  and  deductions  allowable 
for  luxury  automobiles. 

S.  224  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2241.  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
obligations  of  broadcasters  to  legally 
qualified  candidates  for  public  office, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  70,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
beginning  April  17.  1983.  as  "National 
Building  Safety  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  112 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
names   of   the   Senator   from   Illinois 


(Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  112.  a  joint  resolution  to 
proclaim  the  month  of  March  1984  as 
National  Social  Work  Month. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   1  7  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stennis,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth),  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
171.  a  joint  resolution  for  the  designa- 
tion of  July  20.  1984.  as  "National 
P.O.W./M.I.A.  Recognition  Day". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  184 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  184,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  March  4.  1984.  through  March  10. 
1984,  as  "National  Beta  Club  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  204 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LUGAR)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  204.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  "Women's  His- 
tory Week." 

senate  joint  RESOLUTION  206 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga).  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle). 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz).  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  206.  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  first  Sunday  of  every 
August  as  "National  Day  of  Peace." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  210 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms).  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  210,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  period 
commencing  January  1,  1984,  and 
ending  December  31,  1984,  as  the 
■year  of  Excellence  in  Education." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  313 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MuRKOWSKi).  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  213.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  1984  "The  year  of  the 
Secretary." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  318 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  218,  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
in  public  buildings. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  74,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  encourage 
and  support  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
in  their  struggle  to  be  free  from  for- 
eign domination. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mitchell)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
84,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  encour- 
age State  and  local  governments  to 
focus  on  the  problems  of  child  custo- 
dy, child  support,  and  related  domestic 
issues. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  84, 
supra. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 88,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  re- 
quest the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  consider  as  soon  as  possible 
the  question  of  the  involvement  by  the 
Government  of  Cuba  in  drug  dealing, 
smuggling,  and  trafficking  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 89,  a  concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  direct  the  Per- 
manent Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  to  bring 
before  the  United  Nations  the  ques- 
tion of  the  involvement  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  in  drug  dealing, 
smuggling,  and  trafficking. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  90 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 90,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  of  Syria  should  permit 
Jewish  emmigration. 

SENATE  resolution  287 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  287.  a  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  task  force  on  agricultural 
credit. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  287,  supra. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  292 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 


Stevens)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  292,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  appreciation  of  the 
Senate  to  certain  organizations  for 
their  efforts  in  carrying  out  an  emer- 
gency food  distribution  and  shelter 
program  provided  for  in  Public  Law 
98-8. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 91 -RELATING  TO  BUILD- 
ER BONDS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hollings,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Cranston, 
and  Mr.  Dodd)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution:  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
S.  Con.  Res.  91 

Whereas  the  hotnebuilding  industry  is 
critical  to  the  health  of  our  Nation's  econo- 
my: 

Whereas  certain  mortgage-backed  bonds, 
known  as  "builder  bonds",  are  means  of  self- 
help  developed  by  the  homebuilding  indus- 
try within  the  limitations  of  traditional  tax 
laws  and  business  practices  to  provide 
needed  financing  for  construction  and  pur- 
chase of  homes: 

Whereas  mortgage-backed  builder  bonds 
have  provided  the  means  by  which  thou- 
sands of  home  buyers  have  been  able  to  ac- 
quire homes; 

Whereas  mortgage-backed  builder  bonds 
are  currently  a  useful  method  for  making 
housing  available  during  periods  of  high  in- 
terest rates; 

Whereas  additional  benefits  are  obtained 
by  both  home  buyers  and  the  economy 
through  the  use  of  GNMA  or  other  Federal 
agency  securities  as  collateral  for  such 
bonds; 

Whereas  the  taxation  of  mortgage-backed 
builder  bonds  is  currently  governed  by  prin- 
ciples of  taxation  that  have  existed  for 
almost  sixty  years,  and  whereas  these  prin- 
ciples of  taxation  were  not  modified  when 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  was  sub- 
stantially amended  in  1980  after  several 
years  of  careful  study:  and 

Whereas  any  precipitous  change  in  the 
currently  existing  taxation  of  mortgage- 
backed  builder  bond  transactions  could  have 
a  catastrophic  impact  on  the  homebuilding 
industry:  Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to 
installment  sales  and  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  such  provisions,  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  or  regu- 
lation, should  not  be  modified  or  amended 
in  any  way  that  will  alter  the  manner  in 
which  mortgage  backed  builder  bond  trans- 
actions are  currently  taxed. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  tax  treatment  of 
builder  bonds  should  not  be  altered. 

Homeownership  is  a  fundamental 
element  of  the  American  dream.  The 
homebuilding  industry  is  one  of  the 
largest  employers  in  the  United  States 
and  a  dominant  contributor  to  the 
economy.  As  we  all  well  know,  the 
homebuilding  industry  has,  in  recent 
years,  been  subjected  to  unprecedent- 


ed strains.  We  in  Congress  have  con- 
sidered a  number  of  proposals  to  try  to 
help  this  beleaguered  industry.  Now, 
when  the  homebuilding  industry  is 
seeking  to  help  itself,  the  Treasury  is 
seeking  to  stop  that  self-help  in  its 
tracks. 

I  will  remind  my  colleagues  of  some 
of  the  gruesome  facts  of  the  past  few 
years.  From  well  over  2  million  hous- 
ing starts  in  1978,  the  industry 
plunged  to  a  historic  low  of  just  1  mil- 
lion housing  starts  in  1982.  During  the 
past  4  years,  there  have  been  more 
than  100  changes  in  the  prime  rate 
and  more  than  25  changes  in  the  VA/ 
FHA  mortgage  interest  rates.  Interest 
rates  have  been  at  historic  highs,  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  has  been 
sick,  and  practically  every  source  of 
long-term  financing  has  been  strained. 
The  fact  that  housing  starts  are  once 
again  nearing  the  2  million  mark  dem- 
onstrates the  resilience  and  creativity 
of  the  homebuilding  industry. 

In  simple  terms,  builder  bonds  are 
bonds  sold  to  the  public  as  a  means  of 
raising  construction  capital  and  fi- 
nancing the  purchase  of  homes  by 
consumers.  The  collateral  used  to  back 
these  bonds  comes  from  home  mort- 
gages held  by  the  issuer.  Under 
present  provisions  of  the  Tax  Code, 
the  funds  raised  through  builder 
bonds  are  not  considered  taxable;  how- 
ever, the  funds  generated  from  the 
home  mortgages  serving  as  collateral 
are  considered  taxable  income.  This 
tax  treatment  also  serves  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  builder  to  obtain  the 
maximum  level  of  usable  investment 
capital  through  the  long  recognized  in- 
stallment sales  method  of  reporting 
income. 

Builder  bonds  allow  the  builder  to 
pay  taxes  only  on  income  received 
from  payment  of  mortgages  and  not 
on  moneys  borrowed  through  the  sale 
of  bonds. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  now 
considering  sending  legislation  to  Con- 
gress which  would  eliminate  the  build- 
er bond  source  of  home  mortgages. 
This  legislation  would  impose  a  tax  on 
builders  when  moneys  are  borrowed; 
that  is,  the  bonds  are  sold,  as  opposed 
to  when  actual  income  is  received;  that 
is,  the  mortgages  are  paid  off.  The 
Treasury  proposal  would  be  devastat- 
ing to  the  homebuilding  industry  and 
to  the  home  buying  public  without  sig- 
nificantly increasing  overall  revenues 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

This  administration  has  consistently 
pushed  for  private  sector  support  and 
initiatives.  The  homebuilders  did  not 
come  to  Congress  or  the  administra- 
tion and  ask  for  help.  Instead,  through 
their  own  initiative  they  found  a  new 
financing  mechanism  within  already 
existing  perimeters.  Yet,  this  adminis- 
tration seeks  to  stymie  that  initiative 
and  return  homebuilders  to  the  posi- 
tion they  were  in  2  years  ago. 
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Therefore,  today.  I  am  introducing  a 
sense  of  the  Congress  resolution  that 
this  Congress  is  opposed  to  any  modi- 
fication of  the  installment  sales  re- 
porting provisions  of  the  IRS  Code  as 
it  applies  to  mortgage-backed  bond 
transactions. 

Mr.  President.  I  frankly  do  not  un- 
derstand what  the  administration  is 
attempting  to  do  with  this  threat  of 
new  legislation  or  administrative 
action.  To  pick  on  the  homebuilding 
industry,  an  industry  that  has  suf- 
fered and  now  is  making  a  comeback, 
while  at  the  same  time  refusing  to 
make  any  serious  efforts  to  overhaul 
the  tax  system  or  to  make  inroads  into 
this  outrageous  deficit,  baffles  me.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  sending  a  signal  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  this  administration  that 
says  leave  builder  bonds  alone. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION    92-RELATING     TO     THE 
WITHDRAWAL    OF    U.S.    ARMED 
FORCES  IN  LEBANON 
Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Byrd, 
Mr.   Pell,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.   Bentsen. 
Mr.  BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  DeConcini. 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Exon. 
Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Huddleston. 
Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
Melcher,  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sasser,  and  Mr.  Tson- 
gas)  submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
S.  Con.  Res.  92 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  I  the  Home  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringt.  That  (a)  the  Con- 
gress finds  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Lebanon  is  important  to  United  States 
interests  in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  goal  of 
United  States  policy  with  respect  to  Leba- 
non remains  the  territorial  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  Lebanon. 

(2)  There  is.  however,  widespread  confu- 
sion among  the  American  people  al)out  the 
mission  of  the  United  States  Marines  in 
Lebanon,  and  the  President  has  been  unable 
to  present  a  convincing  rationale  for  contin- 
ued participation  by  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leba- 
non under  present  circumstances. 

(3)  As  the  situation  in  Lebanon  has  dete- 
riorated in  recent  months,  it  has  posed  in- 
creased dangers  to  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  participating  in  the  Multinational 
Force  in  Lebanon  and  has  prohibited  them 
from  performing  the  peacekeeping  mission 
which  was  the  original  justification  for 
their  presence  in  Lebanon. 

(4)  As  the  E>epartment  of  Defense  Com- 
mission on  the  Beirut  International  Airport 
Terrorist  Act  of  23  October  1983  (commonly 
luiown  as  the  "Long  Commission")  conclud- 
ed. United  States  policy  with  respect  to  Leb- 
anon has  emphasized  military  options  and 
the  expansion  of  the  United  States  mlliUry 
role  and  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  reas- 
sessment of  alternative  means  to  achieve 
United  States  objectives  in  Lebanon  in  light 
of  the  changed  clrciunstances. 


(5)  The  Investigations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  its  report 
dated  Decemt)er   19,   1983.  concluded  that. 

Sustained  deployment  of  personnel  in  the 
situation  of  almost  certain  further  casual- 
ties should  only  be  undertaken  if  the  policy 
objectives  are  visible,  profoundly  important 
and  clearly  obtainable  Failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  adequately  reexamine  its 
policy  and  relate  it  to  present  conditions 
will  only  mean  that  such  reexamination  will 
have  to  be  done  by  Congress". 

(6)  The  United  States  Marines  in  Lebanon 
have  performed  superbly  despite  the  lack  of 
a  realistic  United  States  policy  and  the  con- 
fusion about  their  mission,  and  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  ensure  that,  pending  their 
withdrawal  from  Lebanon,  measures  are 
taken  to  protect  their  security  which  are 
commensurate  with  the  risks  of  further  ter- 
rorist and  other  attacks. 

(7)  The  situation  in  Lebanon,  which  Is 
mired  in  internal  domestic  stalemate  be- 
cause of  internal  fighting  and  the  refusal  of 
the  parties  to  the  conflict  to  make  the  com- 
promises necessary  to  promote  progress 
toward  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  coun- 
try's problems,  requires  a  United  States 
policy  which  gives  higher  priority  to  diplo- 
matic and  political  solutions. 

(8)  The  situation  in  Lebanon  is  drifting 
out  of  control  and  the  administration's 
policy  regarding  Lebanon  is  not  working. 
The  United  States  is  reacting  to  events 
rather  than  implementing  policies  which 
are  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

(9)  The  administration  has  failed  to  im- 
press upon  the  Government  of  Lebanon  the 
urgent  need  for  it  to  develop  a  viable  recon- 
ciliation plan,  which  might  include  such  ob- 
jectives as  more  equitable  power  sharing, 
early  parliamentary  elections,  a  new  census, 
and  the  formation  of  a  government  of  na- 
tional reconciliation. 

(10)  The  administration  has  allowed  the 
situation  in  Lebanon  to  dominate  the 
United  States  agenda  in  the  Middle  East  to 
the  detriment  of  efforts  for  progress  In  the 
broader,  and  ultimately  more  important. 
Middle  East  peace  process. 

(11)  The  failure  of  the  administrations 
policy  has  led  to  widespread  concern  among 
the  American  people  that  continued  partici- 
pation by  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon  is  not 
in  the  national  interest. 

(b)  Therefore,  the  Congress  declares  that 
United  States  policy  toward  Lebanon  should 
include  the  following  elements: 

(1)  The  prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal  of 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  participat- 
ing in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon, 
in  consultation  with  other  members  of  the 
Multinational  Force. 

(2)  A  concerted  diplomatic  effort  at  the 
United  Nations  to  replace  the  Multinational 
Force  in  Lebanon  with  another  internation- 
al peacekeeping  force  under  United  Nations 
auspices,  as  called  for  in  section  5(c)  of  the 
Multinational  Force  In  Lebanon  Resolution, 
such  effort  to  include  discussions  with  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  President  of  the  Security  Council,  and 
all  members  of  the  Security  Council.  If  this 
Is  not  successful,  the  United  States  must  in- 
tensify efforts  to  obtain  agreement  by  other 
countries  to  assume  peacekeeping  responsi- 
bilities in  the  Beirut  area. 

(3)  Advising  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
of  the  urgent  need  for  that  Government  to 
develop  a  reconciliation  plan  which  recog- 
nizes the  legitimate  aspirations  of  all  con- 
fessional groups. 


(4)  Development  of  intensified  diplomatic 
efforts  with  Syria,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
achieve  acceptance  by  Syria,  and  the  fac- 
tions it  supports  in  Lebanon,  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion plan  for  Lebanon. 

(5)  Promotion  of  a  continuing  dialogue  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  Israel  and  Leba- 
non concerning  security  arrangements  and  a 
reconciliation  plan  for  Lebanon. 

(6)  Continuation  of  other  efforU  to 
achieve  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops 
from  Lebanon  and  the  reestablishment  of  a 
sovereign  independent  Lebanon,  taking  into 
account  the  legitimate  security  concerns  of 
Syria  and  Israel. 

(7)  Renewal  of  efforts  to  pursue  vigorous- 
ly a  broader  Middle  East  peace  to  reduce 
tensions  through  the  region  as  a  step  in  fa- 
cilitating peace  and  reconciliation  in  Leba- 
non. 

(8)  Intensification  of  United  States  efforU 
to  retrain  and  reequip  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces,  including  efforts  to  increase  military 
assistance  and  the  delivery  of  defense  arti- 
cles and  defense  services  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leba- 
non and  enable  local  security  forces  to 
assume  internal  security  functions  among 
various  communities  in  the  country. 

(9)  Implementation  of  an  economic  assist- 
ance program  for  Lebanon  with  funds  al- 
ready appropriated,  and  with  the  immediate 
assistance  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  to  start 
sound  economic  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment projects  and  energize  the  Lebanese 
Government  to  provide  better  services  and 
more  presence  in  as  much  of  the  country  as 
possible. 

(10)  Implementation  of  a  series  of  plans, 
including  military  contingency  plans,  to  pro- 
tect against  the  increasing  threat  which  ter- 
rorism poses  to  the  United  States  and  its 
friends  and  interests  in  the  region.  Such 
plans  should  include  improvement  of  United 
States  intelligence  gathering,  coordination, 
and  assessment  capabilities  in  Lebauion  in 
order  to  protect  United  States  interests,  citi- 
zens, and  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon  and  to 
guard  against  terrorist  attacks. 

(c)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  adop- 
tion of  Ihls  resolution,  the  President  shall 
submit  a  written  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  actions  he  has  taken  to  Implement  these 
policies. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Biden,  Pell,  myself,  and 
29  other  Democratic  Senators.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which,  among  other  things,  urges 
the  prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  participating  in  the 
multinational  force  in  Lebanon. 

The  resolution  stipulates  that  such  a 
withdrawal  should  be  carried  out  in 
consultation  with  the  other  members 
of  the  multinational  force.  In  addition, 
the  resolution  calls  upon  the  President 
to  submit  within  30  days  of  enactment 
by  the  Congress  a  written  report  to 
the  Congress  on  actions  he  has  taken 
to  implement  the  withdrawal. 

This  resolution  is  identical  to  the 
one  introduced  by  the  House  Demo- 
crats yesterday. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  go  into  a  lengthy  discus- 
sion of  the  administration's  Lebanon 
policy.  It  suffices  to  point  out  that  the 
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policy  has  failed.  I  also  believe  it  is 
cynical  of  administration  spokesmen 
to  characterize  the  House  resolution 
as  being  blatantly  partisan  and  under- 
cutting the  President's  policies  in  the 
Middle  East. 

On  September  29,  1983.  the  Senate 
followed  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  passed  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  extending  by  18  months  the 
continued  participation  of  U.S.  troops 
in  the  multinational  force.  All  Demo- 
cratic Senators,  except  two,  voted 
against  that  18-month  authorization. 
On  October  23,  1983.  241  U.S.  service- 
men were  killed  in  a  terrorist  attack 
on  the  Beirut  Airport. 

Presidential  press  spokesman  Larry 
Speakes  stated  yesterday  that  any  talk 
of  withdrawal  in  the  Congress  "aids 
and  abets"  Syria  "and  others"  bent  on 
a  destructive  route  in  the  Middle  East. 
He  stated:  "We  have  some  deep  con- 
cerns that  the  Democrats  are  playing 
politics  with  a  critical  issue." 

Well,  let  us  talk  about  politics.  In 
effect,  the  Congress  gave  the  Presi- 
dent carte  blanche  last  fall  when  we 
passed  the  18-month  authorization. 
And  what  did  it  produce?  Today,  we 
are  further  away  from  achieving  the 
stated  goals  of  this  administration 
than  ever  before.  The  stated  goal  of 
administration  policy  is  as  follows: 
Our  presence  in  Lebanon  is  required 
until  all  foreign  forces  are  withdrawn 
from  that  country  and  until  the  Leba- 
nese Government  is  able  to  exercise 
sovereignty  over  all  its  territory.  The 
Lebanese  Government  can  hardly  ex- 
ercise sovereignty  over  Beirut,  let 
alone  the  countryside. 

Yet,  since  Congress  gave  the  admin- 
istration what  it  wanted,  255  marines 
have  died.  And  while  255  marines  have 
died  since  Congress  passed  the  Presi- 
dent's authorization,  the  American 
people  still  do  not  know  why  we  are  in 
Lebanon. 

I  wonder  whether  the  administra- 
tion spokesmen  are  more  concerned 
about  the  image  of  this  administration 
than  they  are  the  prestige  and  credi- 
bility of  this  Nation?  I  wonder  wheth- 
er the  administration's  standing-tall 
slogan  has  been  placed  above  the  con- 
cern for  the  lives  of  American  boys 
who  are  virtual  hostages  at  the  Beirut 
Airport? 

It  is  with  these  concerns  in  mind— 
the  concerns  that  1,600  American  boys 
are  being  held  hostage  to  events 
beyond  their  control— that  the  Demo- 
crats have  proceeded  with  this  resolu- 
tion. Accusing  Congress  of  playing 
partisan  politics  is  no  substitute  for  a 
policy.  The  administration  does  not 
have  a  workable  policy  and  it  knows 
that.  The  administration  is  only  look- 
ing for  a  scapegoat  to  blame  for  its 
failed  policy  in  Lebanon.  It  is  tragic 
that  rhetoric  about  partisanship  is  the 
only  answer  the  administration  can 
give  the  American  people  as  to  why 
our  marines  remain  in  Lebanon, 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  that  Senator 
Byrd  has  just  introduced.  We  all  have 
differing  views  on  the  situation  in  Leb- 
anon. We  argued  this  point  at  length 
when  the  issue  came  up  as  to  whether 
or  not  to  extend  the  18  months  that 
the  President  wanted  and  some  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  Democratic  side  and 
on  the  other  side  of  this  building, 
along  with  Republicans,  were  inclined 
to  do  so. 

I,  and  the  Democratic  leader  and 
others,  thought  that  was  not  a  good 
idea.  But  now  we  find  ourselves,  quite 
frankly,  in  a  situation  where  we  are 
faced  with  one  of  three  alternatives. 
We  can  move  in  the  direction  that 
some  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
both  ends  of  the  building  want  to  set- 
ting a  date  certain— which  I  think  is  a 
mistake  to  say  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  you  must,  in  fact, 
withdraw,  particularly  when  I  do  not 
think  it  is  very  practical  for  that  to 
occur,  and  even  if  we  could  do  it,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  do  it. 

The  second  alternative  is  to  do  noth- 
ing at  all  and  let  the  President  work 
his  way.  Well,  what  concerns  some  of 
us  is  that  I  am  not  sure— and  I  realize 
there  is  strong  disagreement  on  this— 
but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  figured  out  the  way 
they  wish  to  deal  with  the  matter  and 
I  am  not  sure  they  have  thought 
through  the  next  several  steps.  They 
may  have  thought  them  through,  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  their  judgment  is 
correct. 

And  there  is  a  third  alternative,  and 
that  is  that  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  go  on 
record  and  say,  "Mr.  President,  to  the 
extent  that  there  was  a  consensus 
before,  to  the  extent  that  you  had  bi- 
partisan support,  and  that,  in  turn, 
emboldened  you  to  continue  to  move 
in  this  direction,  we  have  concluded 
there  is  no  longer  any  useful  purpose 
for  the  marines  to  be  on  the  ground  in 
Lebanon  and  we  suggest  a  blunt  move- 
ment and  withdrawal  of  those  ma- 
rines." 

That  seems  to  me  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent both  the  message  aind  the  flexi- 
bility that  a  President  should  have. 

Quite  frankly,  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent, who  has  been  saying— I  forget 
his  exact  words— something  like  he 
does  not  pay  attention  or  does  not  care 
or  "I  will  not  pay  attention  to  what 
the  Congress  says  on  this  matter,"  I 
suspect  that  he  may  be  able  to  use  this 
resolution  in  a  whole  host  of  ways  that 
will  allow  him  maybe  to  change  his 
mind. 

Quite  frankly,  I,  as  one  Senator,  do 
not  care  whether  or  not  he  removes 
the  marines  and  blames  the  Demo- 
crats, removes  the  marines  and  blames 
the  Congress,  or  removes  the  marines 
and  compliments  anybody.  I  do  not 
care  why  they  are  out.  I  do  not  care 


how  he  gets  them  out.  But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  I  think  they  are  counter- 
productive to  U.S.  interests  in  the 
region  and  they  are  a  hazard  to  their 
own  safety.  There  is  no  way  we  can 
protect  them. 

For  those  reasons.  I  think  that  this 
resolution  sends  a  clear  message,  as- 
suming we  pass  it.  a  clear  message  to 
the  President  that  we  believe  that  the 
marines  do  not  serve  a  useful  purpose 
and  that  we  leave  it  up  to  his  good 
judgment  to  figure  out  when  and 
under  what  conditions  they  should  be 
moved,  but  to  move  on  it  promptly. 

So  that  is  the  reason  I  have  worked 
on  this  matter. 

With  that,  I  yield  the  floor  to  the 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  appropriate  referral,  offered 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Pell,  and 
myself,  and  27  other  Senators. 

Would  the  majority  leader  be  op- 
posed to  my  request  that  Senators 
have  until  6:30  this  afternoon  to  add 
their  names? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  was  acted  upon  in 
caucus  today,  but  I  have  not  had  time 
to  do  a  thorough  canvass  of  all  the 
Senators  who  were  not  present.  If  that 
could  be  done,  it  would  be  appreciated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  por- 
tion of  the  request  that  it  remain  open 
for  additional  cosponsors  is  included 
also? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thauik  the  majority 
leader. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  330- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED AUTHORIZING  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRI- 
TION, AND  FORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
reported  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  330 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  is  authorized  from  March  1. 
1984  through  February  28.  1985.  in  its  dis- 
cretion (I)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
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Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$1,390,885.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $4,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $4,000  may  be  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff 
of  such  committee  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28.  1985. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  331- 

ORIGINAL       RESOLUTION       RE- 
PORTED      AUTHORIZING       EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FINANCE 
Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  reported  the  following  resolu- 
tion: which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  331 
Resolrea.  1  hat,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and   functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized  by   paragraphs   1    and   8   of   rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the   Committee   on   Finance   is  authorized 
from  March  1.  1984.  through  February  28. 
1985.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures   from    the    contingent    fund    of    the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ   personnel,   and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel    of    any    such    department    or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,379,000.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,000  may  tje 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommerdations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1985. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE         RESOLUTION  332- 

ORIGINAL      RESOLUTION       RE- 
PORTED      AUTHORIZING       EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE   ON     BANKING,     HOUSING. 
AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
Mr.  GARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  332 
Resolved.  That,  in  carrying  out  iU  powers, 
duties,  and   functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized  by   paragraphs    1    and   8   of   rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  is  authorized  from  March  1. 
1984  through  February  28.  1985.  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent    fund    of    the    Senate.    (2)    to 
employ  personnel  and  (3)  with   the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$1,806,300.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislation 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended.) 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may  be  expend- 
ed for  training  of  the  professional  staff  of 
such  committee  (under  procedures  specified 
by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

Sec  3  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1985. 

Sec  4  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


ciency  of  the  project.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985, 
or  thereafter,  such  sums  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  printing  an 
amendment  to  authorize  a  modifica- 
tion at  Galisteo  Dam  in  New  Mexico. 

This  amendment  is  noncontroversial. 
It  is  a  proposal  that  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers at  most  $2,000,000.  yet  make 
the  dam  far  more  effective  in  protect- 
ing this  Nation's  waters. 

The  current  outlet  to  the  dam  can 
best  be  described  as  a  pipe.  When 
flood  waters  flow  into  the  reservoir, 
those  waters  flow  out  as  rapidly  as  the 
pipe  can  handle  them.  No  capability 
exists  to  retain  the  waters,  and  thus 
allowing  sediments  that  are  carried  in 
the  water  to  settle  out. 

My  amendment  would  direct  the 
corps  to  modify  the  Galisteo  outlet, 
permitting  the  retention  of  water,  at 
least  temporarily,  to  augment  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  dam  in  trapping 
sediment.  This  will  allow  cleaner, 
better  water  to  flow  downstream. 

Such  a  change  might  be  accom- 
plished by  installation  of  a  gated 
structure,  or  a  riser  at  the  inlet  to  the 
pipe.  The  corps  is  expected  to  select 
whichever  alternative  would  prove 
most  cost-effective. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  this  proposal  when  S.  1739  is 
considered  on  the  Senate  floor. 


February  2,  1984 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


IMPROVEMENTS  TO  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS 


DOMENICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  2692 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1739)  to  author- 
ize the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  construct  various  projects  for  im- 
provements to  rivers  and  harbors  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

On  page  104.  following  line  18,  Insert  the 
following: 

Sec  334.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  at 
Federal  expense,  to  modify  the  outlet  con- 
duit of  the  Galisteo  Dam,  New  Mexico,  in 
order  to  increase  the  sediment-trapping  effi- 


FEDERAL  SENTENCING  REFORM 


KENNEDY  AMENDMENT  NO.  2693 

Mr.  KENNEDY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  668)  to  reform  Fed- 
eral criminal  sentencing  procedure;  as 
follows: 

On  page  158.  line  5.  delete  •■3671"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••3673". 

On  page  159.  beginning  with  "or  "  on  line 
16.  delete  through  page  160  line  13.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■•(3)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
a  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1).  and  the  sentence  is  greater 
than— 

"(A)  the  sentence  specified  in  the  applica- 
ble guideline  to  the  extent  that  the  sen- 
tence Includes  a  greater  fine  or  term  of  im- 
prisonment or  term  of  supervised  release 
than  the  maximum  esUblished  in  the  guide- 
line, or  includes  a  more  limiting  condition  of 
probation  or  supervised  release  under  sec- 
tion 3563  (b)(6)  or  (b)(ll)  than  the  maxi- 
mum established  in  the  guideline:  and 

■■(B)  the  sentence  specified  in  a  plea  agree- 
ment, if  any.  under  Rule  11  (e)(1)(B)  or 
(eXlKC)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure:  or 

•■(4)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
no  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1)  and  is  greater  than  the  sen- 
tence specified  in  a  plea  agreement,  if  any. 


under  Rule  11  (e)(1)(B)  or  (eMDCC)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

On  page  107.  line  7,  strike  ■•1983"  and 
insert  •1984  " 

On  page  202.  line  10.  delete  '•3667"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "3669". 

On  page  202,  delete  lines  13  through  19. 
and  redesignate  subsequent  subsections  ac- 
cordingly through  page  206,  line  3. 

On  page  203,  line  12.  after  ■(g)"  insert 
■■and  redesignating  (h)  to  (g)". 

On  page  203.  lines  17  and  18.  delete  '3666  ' 
and  ■3667"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "3668" 
and  ■3669".  respectively. 

On  page  204.  Ime  19.  delete  ■(4)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■•(3)". 

On  page  204.  line  20.  delete  ■title.". '  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■title.":  and". 

On  page  204.  after  line  20.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing; (F)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

On  page  208.  line  4.  after  ■(l)'"  insert  "by 
adding  'and"  after  paragraph  (2).  and.". 

On  page  208.  line  20.  delete  Board  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■the  Board". 

On  page  209.  delete  lines  2  through  5.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  fense 
was  committed,  pursuant  to  sentencing 
guidelines  and  policy  statements  issued  pur- 
suant to  28  U.S.C.  994(a).": 

On  page  210.  after  line  2.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  22A.  Section  902  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1472)  is  amended 
by  inserting  ■■notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  18  use.  3559(b)."  before  the  term 
■if"  in  paragraphs  (i)(l)(B)  and  (n)(l)(B). 

On  page  209.  lines  13  through  15.  delete 
■■454(b)  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973.  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  October  17.  1978.  (29 
U.S.C.  927(b))"  and  insert   in  lieu  thereof 

425(b)  of  the  Job  Training  and  Partnership 
Act". 

On  page  160.  beginning  with  "or"  on  line 
21.  delete  through  page  16  line  13.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■(3)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
a  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1).  and  the  sentence  is  less 
than— 

■■(A)  the  sentence  specified  in  the  applica- 
ble guideline  to  the  exteiit  that  the  sen- 
tence includes  a  lesser  fine  or  term  of  im- 
prisonment or  term  of  supervised  release 
than  the  minimum  established  in  the  guide- 
line, or  includes  a  less  limiting  condition  of 
probation  or  supervised  release  under  sec- 
tion 3563  (b)(6)  or  (b)(ll)  than  the  mini- 
mum established  in  the  guideline:  and 

■'(B)  the  sentence  specified  in  a  plan 
agreement,  if  any,  under  Rule  11  (e)(1)(B) 
or  (e)(1)(C)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure:  or 

■■(4)  was  imposed  for  an  offense  for  which 
no  sentencing  guideline  has  been  issued  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  994(a)(1)  and  is  less  than  the  sen- 
tence specified  in  a  plea  agreement,  if  any. 
under  Rule  11  (e)(1)(B)  or  (e)(1)(C)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure;". 

On  page  162,  line  17.  delete  ■c"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ■■e". 

On  page  171.  delete  lines  9  through  12. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(9)  by  deleting  "imposition  of  sentence  is 
suspended,  or  disposition  is  had  under  18 

On  page  174.  after  line  8  insert  the  follow- 
ing and  reletter  subsequent  subsections  ac- 
cordingly: 

(f)  Rule  6(e)(3)(C)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  subdivision: 

"(iv)  when  permitted  by  a  court  at  the  re- 
quest of  an  attorney  for  the  government, 


upon  a  showing  that  such  matters  may  dis- 
close a  violation  of  state  criminal  law.  to  an 
appropriate  official  of  a  state  or  subdivision 
of  a  state  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  such 
law.". 

On  page  174.  delete  lines  11  and  12.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  item  relating  to  Rule  35  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 
■■35.  Correction  of  Sentence, 
"(a)  Correction  of  a  sentence  on  remand. 
"(b)  Correction  of  a  sentence  for  changed 
circumstances.". 

On  page  174.  delete  "12"  from  the  bottom 
of  the  page  and  insert  '9  "  in  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  175.  insert  a  quotation  mark  at 
the  beginning  of  line  4. 

On  page  199.  after  line  12,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Redesignate  subsections  in  section  4082 
accordingly. 

On  page  118  between  lines  13  and  14. 
insert  the  following: 

The  liability  of  a  defendant  for  any  unex- 
ecuted fine  or  other  punishment  imposed  as 
to  which  probation  is  granted  shall  be  fully 
discharged  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  probation. 

On  page  120  between  lines  3  and  4  insert 
the  following:  If  the  court  has  imposed  and 
ordered  execution  of  a  fine  and  placed  the 
defendant  on  probation,  payment  of  the 
fine  or  adherence  to  the  court-established 
installment  schedule  shall  be  a  condition  of 
the  probation. 

On  page  127.  line  10.  after  ■defendant" 
insert  '■.  relative  to  the  burden  which  alter- 
native punishments  would  impose". 

On  page  128.  strike  out  lines  14  through 
18  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■(d)  Time  and  Method  of  Payihent.- Pay- 
ment of  a  fine  Is  due  inunedlately  unless  the 
court,  at  the  time  of  sentencing— 

■■(1)  requires  payment  by  a  date  certain:  or 

■'(2)  establishes  an  installment  schedule, 
the  specific  terms  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  court. 

On  page  129.  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following: 

•■(g)  Responsibility  To  Provide  Current 
Address.—  At  the  time  of  imposition  of  the 
fine,  the  court  shall  order  the  person  fined 
to  provide  the  Attorney  General  with  a  cur- 
rent mailing  address  for  the  entire  period 
that  any  part  of  the  fine  remains  unpaid. 
Failure  to  provide  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  current  address  or  a  change  in  ad- 
dress shall  be  punishable  as  a  contempt  of 
court. 

••(h)  Stay  of  Fine  Pending  Appeals.— 
Unless  exceptional  circumstances  exist,  if  a 
sentence  to  pay  a  fine  Is  stayed  pending 
appeal,  the  court  granting  the  stay  shall  in- 
clude in  such  stay— 

•■(1)  a  requirement  that  the  defendant, 
pending  appeal,  to  deposit  the  entire  fine 
amount,  or  the  amount  due  under  an  in- 
stallment schedule,  during  the  pendency  of 
an  appeal,  in  an  escrow  account  in  the  regis- 
try of  the  district  court,  or  to  give  bond  for 
the  payment  thereof;  or 

••(2)  an  order  restraining  the  defendant 
from  transferring  or  dissipating  assets 
found  to  be  sufficient,  if  sold,  to  meet  the 
defendant's  fine  obligation. 

■•(i)  DELiNauENT  Pine.— A  fine  is  delin- 
quent if  any  portion  of  such  fine  is  not  paid 
within  30  days  of  when  it  is  due.  including 
any  fines  to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  install- 
ment schedule. 

•■(j)  Default.— A  fine  is  in  default  if  any 
portion  of  such  fine  Is  more  than  90  days  de- 
linquent. When  a  criminal  fine  is  in  default, 
the  entire  amount  is  due  within  30  days  of 


notification  of  the  default,  notwithstanding 
any  installment  schedule. 

On  page  129  strike  out  line  7  through  line 
4  on  page  130  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"§  3573.  Modification  of  remission  of  fine 

•■(a)  Petition  for  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion.—A  defendant  who  has  been  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine,  and  who- 
'd) can  show  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  and 
concerning  whom  the  circumstances  no 
longer  exist  that  warranted  the  imposition 
of  the  fine  in  the  amount  imposed  or  pay- 
ment by  the  installment  schedule,  may  at 
any  time  petition  the  court  for— 

■■(A)  an  extension  of  the  Installment 
schedule,  not  to  exceed  two  years  except  in 
case  of  incarceration  or  special  circum- 
stances: or 

■■(B)  a  remission  of  all  or  part  of  the 
unpaid  portion  including  interest  and  penal- 
ties: or 

■■(2)  has  voluntarily  made  restitution  or 
reparation  to  the  victim  of  the  offense,  may 
at  any  time  petition  the  court  for  a  remis- 
sion of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  fine  in  an 
amount  exceeding  the  amount  of  such  resti- 
tution or  reparation. 

Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  filed  in  the  court  in  which  sen- 
tence was  originally  imposed,  unless  that 
court  transfers  jurisdiction  to  another 
court.  The  petitioner  shall  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  the  petition  has  been  filed 
within  ten  working  days  after  filing.  For  the 
purposes  of  clause  (1).  unless  exceptional 
circumstances  exist,  a  person  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  only 
after  payment  of  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  fine. 

••(b)  Order  of  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion.—If.  after  the  filing  of  a  petition  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a),  the  court  finds 
that  the  circumstances  warrant  relief,  the 
court  may  enter  an  appropriate  order,  in 
which  case  it  shall  provide  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  copy  of  such  order. 

On  page  141.  line  13.  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  141.  between  lines  13  and  14, 
insert  the  following: 

••(g)  keep  informed  concerning  the  con- 
duct, condition,  and  compliance  with  any 
condition  of  probation,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  or  restitution  of  each  proba- 
tioner under  his  supervision  and  report 
thereon  to  the  court  placing  such  person  on 
probation  and  report  to  the  court  any  fail- 
ure of  a  probationer  under  his  supervision 
to  pay  a  fine  in  default  within  30  days  after 
notification  that  it  is  in  default  so  that  the 
court  may  determine  whether  probation 
should  be  revoked:  and 

On  page  141.  line  14,  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••(h)". 

On  page  115,  after  line  7.  strike  the  item 
relating  to  section  3613,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

•'3613.  Civil  remedies  for  satisfaction  of  an 

unpaid  fine. 
•"3614.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a 

fine. 
"3615.  Criminal  default. 

On  page  145,  strike  out  lines  16  through 
page  146,  line  11  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

••(a)  Disposition  of  Payment.— The  clerk 
shall  forward  each  fine  payment  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  shall  notify  the 
Attorney  General  of  its  receipt  within  10 
working  days. 
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(b)  CKFTiriCATiow  or  Imposition. -If  a 
fine  exceeding  JlOO  is  imposed,  modified,  or 
remitted,  the  sentencing  court  shall  incor- 
porate in  the  order  imposing,  remitting,  or 
modifying  such  fine,  and  promptly  certify  to 
the  Attorney  General- 

(1)  the  name  of  the  person  fined. 

••(2)  his  current  address; 

•■(3)  the  docket  number  of  the  case; 

■•(4)  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed; 

••(5)  any  installment  schedule; 

••<6>  the  nature  of  any  modification  or  re 
mission  of  the  fine  or  installment  schedule; 
and 

(7)  the  amount  of  the  fine  that  is  due 

and  unpaid. 

On  page  146  line  12.  strike  out  (b)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■  (c)". 

On  page  146.  after  line  18.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(d)       NOTIHCATION       or       DtLIHQUENCY.- 

Within  10  working  days  after  a  fine  is  deter 
mined  to  be  delinquent  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3572(i).  the  Attorney  General  shall 
notify  the  person  whose  fine  is  delinquent, 
by  certified  mail,  to  inform  him  that  the 
fine  is  delinquent. 

•(e)  Notification  or  Default- Within  10 
working  days  after  a  fine  is  determined  to 
be  in  default  as  provided  in  section  3572(j). 
the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  the 
person  defaulting,  by  certified  mail,  to 
inform  him  that  the  fine  is  in  default  and 
the  entire  unpaid  balance,  including  interest 
and  penalties,  is  due  within  30  days. 

(f)  Interest.  Monetary  Penalties  for 
Delinquency,  and  Default— Upon  a  deter- 
mination of  willful  nonpayment,  the  court 
may  impose  the  following  interest  and  mon- 
etary penalties. 

■•(1)  iNTEREST.-Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  interest  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  centum  per  month,  or  12  per 
centum  per  year,  shall  be  charged,  begin 
ning  the  31st  day  after  sentencing  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month  during  which  any 
fine  balance  remains  unpaid,  including  sums 
to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  Installment  sched- 
ule. 

••(2)  Monetary  penalties  for  delinquent 
FINES. -Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  a  penally  sum  equal  to  10  per 
centum  shall  be  charged  for  any  portion  of 
a  criminal  fine  which  has  become  delin- 
quent. The  Attorney  General  may  waive  all 
or  part  of  the  penalty  for  good  cause. 

On  page  146.  strike  out  line  19  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"S.lSri.    t'i*il    runedie*    fi>r    «ati«fartion    of   an 
unpaid  finr 

On  page  149.  after  line  17  and  before  the 
subchapter  heading  insert  the  following: 
"9  3611.  Re»«ntrnrin(  upon  failure  to  pay  a  fine 
■tai  Resentencing.- Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b).  if  a  defendant  know 
ingly  fails  to  pay  a  delinquent  fine  the  court 
may  resentence  the  defendant  to  any  sen- 
tence which  might  originally  have  been  im- 
posed. 

(b)  iMPRisoNMENT.-The  defendant  may 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
under  subsection  (a)  only  if  the  court  deter- 
mines that— 

(1)  the  defendant  willfully  refused  to  pay 
the  delinquent  fine  or  had  failed  to  make 
sufficient  bona  fide  efforts  to  pay  the  fine; 
or 

■•(2)  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  offense 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  person,  alter- 
natives to  imprisonment  are  not  adequate  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  punishment  and  de- 
lerr-  nee. 


"S  3615.  Criminal  default 

Whoever,  having  been  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine,  willfully  fails  to  pay  the  fine,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  fine  or  $10,000. 
whichever  is  greater,  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.' 

On  page  156.  line  22.  after  the  period 
insert  the  following:  No  prisoner  shall  be 
released  on  supervision  unless  such  prisoner 
agrees  to  adhere  to  an  installment  schedule, 
not  to  exceed  two  years  except  In  special  cir- 
cumstances, to  pay  for  any  fine  imposed  for 
the  offense  committed  by  such  prisoner.  . 

On  page  210.  line  15.  strike    and". 

On  page  211.  line  17.  strike  the  period,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and  ". 

On  page  211.  after  line  17.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•(d)  the  provisions  of  sections  227  and  228 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment.  ' 

On  page  215.  after  line  20.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  227.  (a)(  1)  Except  as  provided  m  para 
graph  (2).  for  each  criminal  fine  for  which 
the  unpaid  balance  exceeds  $100  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall,  within  120  days,  notify  the  person 
by  certified  mail  of  his  obligation,  within  30 
days  after  notification,  to— 

(A)  pay  the  fine  in  full; 

(B)  specify,  and  demonstrate  compliance 
with,  an  installment  schedule  established  by 
a  court  before  enactment  of  the  amend- 
menU  made  by  this  Act.  specifying  the 
dates  on  which  designated  partial  payments 
will  l>e  made;  or 

<C)  establish  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Attorney  General,  a  new  installment  sched- 
ule of  a  duration  not  exceeding  two  years, 
except  in  special  circumstances,  and  specify- 
ing the  dates  on  which  designated  partial 
payments  will  be  made. 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  in 
cases  in  which— 

(A)  the  Attorney  General  believes  the 
likelihood  of  collection  is  remote;  or 

(B)  criminal  fines  have  been  stayed  pend- 
ing appeal. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  within 
180  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
declare  all  fines  for  which  this  obligation  is 
unfulfilled  to  be  in  criminal  default,  subject 
to  the  civil  and  criminal  remedies  estab- 
lished by  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  No 
interest  or  monetary  penalties  shall  be 
charged  on  any  fines  subject  to  this  section. 

(c)  Not  later  than  one  year  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  include  in  the  annual  crime  report 
steps  taken  to  implement  this  Act  and  the 
progress  achieved  in  criminal  fine  collection, 
including  collection  data  for  each  judicial 
district. 

Sec  228.  <a)  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  IS  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  chapter  after  chapter  227: 
CHAPTER       228-IMPOSITION.       PAY 
MENT.  AND  COLLECTION  OF  FINES 

Sec 

3.S91.  Imposition  of  a  fine. 

3592  Payment  of  a  fine,  delinquency  and 

default. 

3593  Modification  or  remission  of  fine. 

3594  Certification  and  notification. 

3595.  Interest,  monetary  penalties  for  dell- 
quency.  and  default. 

■3596.  Civil  remedies  for  satisfaction  of  an 
unpaid  fine. 

3597.  Resentencing  upon  failure  to  pay  a 

fine. 

3598.  Statute  of  limitations. 

3599.  Criminal  default 


"0  S-SSI.  Impoaition  of  a  fine. 

(a)  Factors  To  Be  Considered  In  Impos- 
ing A  Fine.— The  court.  In  determining 
whether  to  impose  a  fine,  the  amount  of 
any  fine,  the  time  for  payment,  and  the 
method  of  payment,  shall  consider— 

"(1)  the  ability  of  the  defendant  to  pay 
the  fine  in  view  of  the  income  of  the  defend- 
ant, earning  capacity  and  financial  re- 
sources, and.  If  the  defendant  is  an  organi- 
zation, the  size  of  the  organization; 

(2)  the  nature  of  the  burden  that  pay- 
ment of  the  fine  will  impose  on  the  defend- 
ant, and  on  any  person  who  is  financially 
dependent  on  the  defendant,  relative  to  the 
burden  which  alternative  punishments 
would  impose; 

(3)  any  restitution  or  reparation  made  by 
the  defendant  imposed  upon  the  defendant 
to  make  such  restitution  or  reparation; 

(4)  if  the  defendant  is  an  organization, 
any  measure  taken  by  the  organization  to 
discipline  its  employees  or  agents  responsi- 
bile  for  the  offense  or  to  insure  against  a  re- 
currence of  such  an  offense;  and 

■(5)  any  other  pertinent  consideration. 
■•<b)  Effect  of  Finality  of  Judgment — 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  sentence  to 

pay  a  fine  can  subsequently  be— 

(1)  modified  or  remitted  pursuant  to  the 

provisions  of  section  3592; 

■(2)  corrected  pursuant  to  the  provisions 

of  rule  35;  or 
"(3)  appealed; 

a  judgment  of  conviction  that  includes  such 

a  sentence  constitutes  a  final  judgment  for 

all  other  purposes. 

"S  3592.  Payment  of  a  fine,  delinquency  and  de- 
fault 

(a)  Time  and  Method  of  PAVMENT.-Pay- 
ment  of  a  fine  is  due  immediately  unless  the 
court,  at  the  time  of  sentencing— 

(1 )  requires  payment  by  a  date  certain:  or 

(2)  establishes  an  installment  schedule, 
the  specific  terms  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  court. 

(b)  Individual  Responsibilities  for  Pay- 
MENT.— If  a  fine  is  imposed  on  an  organiza- 
tion, it  is  the  duty  of  each  individual  au- 
thorized to  make  disbursement  of  the  assets 
of  the  organization  to  pay  the  fine  from 
assets  of  the  organization.  If  a  fine  is  im- 
posed on  an  agent  or  shareholder  of  an  or- 
ganization, the  fine  shall  not  be  paid,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  out  of  the  assets  of  the  or- 
ganization, unless  the  court  finds  that  such 
payment  is  expressly  permissible  under  ap- 
plicable State  law. 

(c)  Responsibility  to  Provide  Current 
ADDRESS.-At  the  time  of  imposition  of  the 
fine,  the  court  shall  order  the  person  fined 
to  provide  the  Attorney  General  with  a  cur 
rent  mailing  address  for  the  entire  period 
that  any  part  of  the  fine  remains  unpaid. 
Failure  to  provide  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  current  address  or  a  change  in  ad- 
dress shall  be  punishable  as  a  contempt  of 
court. 

(d)  Stay  of  Fine  Pending  Appeal- 
Unless  exceptional  circumstances  exist,  if  a 
sentence  to  pay  a  fine  is  stayed  pending 
appeal,  the  court  granting  the  stay  shall  In- 
clude In  such  stay— 

••(1 )  a  requirement  that  the  defendant, 
pending  appeal,  to  deposit  the  entire  fine 
amount,  or  the  amount  due  under  an  in- 
stallment schedule,  during  the  pendency  of 
an  appeal,  in  an  escrow  account  in  the  regis- 
try of  the  district  court,  or  to  give  bond  for 
the  payment  thereof;  or 

■(2)  an  order  restraining  the  defendant 
from     transferring     or    dissipating     assets 
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found  to  be  sufficient,  if  sold,  to  meet  the 
defendant's  fine  obligation. 

"(e)  Delinquent  Fine.— A  fine  is  delin- 
quent if  any  portion  of  such  fine  is  not  paid 
within  30  days  of  when  it  is  due.  including 
any  fines  to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  install- 
ment schedule. 

"(f)  Default.— A  fine  is  in  default  if  any 
portion  of  such  fine  Is  more  than  90  days  de- 
linquent. When  a  criminal  fine  is  in  default, 
the  entire  amount  is  due  with  30  days  of  no- 
tification of  the  default,  notwithstanding 
any  installment  schedule. 

"<$  .1.511.1.  .Modificaliitn  ur  remiHKion  of  fine 

"(a)  Petition  for  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion.—A  person  who  has  been  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine,  and  who- 
'd) can  show  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  .sentence  and 
concerning  whom  the  circumstances  no 
longer  exist  thai  warranted  the  imposition 
of  the  fine  in  the  amount  imposed  or  pay- 
ment by  the  installment  schedule,  may  at 
any  time  petition  the  court  for— 

■(A)  an  extension  of  the  installment 
schedule,  not  to  exceed  two  years  except  in 
case  of  incarceration  or  special  circum- 
stances; or 

■■(B)  a  remission  of  all  or  part  of  the 
unpaid  portion  including  interest  and  penal- 
ties; or 

•■(2)  has  voluntarily  made  restitution  or 
reparation  to  the  victim  of  the  offense,  may 
at  any  time  petition  the  court  for  a  remis- 
sion of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  fine  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such 
restitution  or  reparation. 
Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  filed  in  the  court  in  which  sen- 
tence was  originally  imposed,  unless  that 
court  transfers  jurisdiction  to  another 
court.  The  petitioner  shall  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  the  petition  has  been  filed 
within  ten  working  days  after  filing.  For  the 
purposes  of  clause  (1).  unless  exceptional 
circumstances  exist,  a  person  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sentence  only 
after  payment  of  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  fine. 

"(b)  Order  of  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion.—If,  after  the  filing  of  a  petition  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a),  the  court  finds 
that  the  circumstances  warrant  relief,  the 
court  may  enter  an  appropriate  order,  in 
which  case  it  shall  provide  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  copy  of  such  order. 

"t>  3.594.  C'erlirication  and  notiflcation 

"(a)  Disposition  of  Payment.— The  clerk 
shall  forward  each  fine  payment  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  shall  notify  the 
Attorney  General  of  its  receipt  within  10 
working  days. 

•■(b)  Certification  of  Imposition.— If  a 
fine  exceeding  $100  is  imposed,  modified,  or 
remitted,  the  sentencing  court  shall  incor- 
porate in  the  order  imposing,  remitting,  and 
modifying  such  fine,  and  promptly  certify 
to  the  Attorney  General— 

■■(1)  the  name  of  the  person  fined: 

"(2)  his  current  address: 

"(3)  the  docket  number  of  the  case: 

"(4)  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed; 

"(5)  any  installment  schedule: 

••(6)  the  nature  of  any  modification  or  re- 
mission of  the  fine  or  installment  schedule: 
and 

"(7)  the  amount  of  the  fine  that  Is  due 
and  unpaid. 

"(c)  Responsibility  for  Collection.— The 
Attorney  General  shall  be  responsible  for 
collection    of    an    unpaid    fine    concerning 


which  a  certification  has  been  issued  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a). 

"(d)  Notification  of  Delinquency.— 
Within  10  working  days  after  a  fine  is  deter- 
mined to  be  delinquent  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3592(e).  the  Attorney  General  shall 
notify  the  person  whose  fine  is  delinquent, 
by  certified  mail,  to  inform  him  that  the 
fine  is  delinquent. 

••(e)  Notification  of  Default.— Within  10 
working  days  after  a  fine  is  determined  to 
be  in  default  as  provided  in  section  3592(f). 
the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  the 
person  defaulting,  by  certified  mail,  to 
inform  him  that  the  fine  is  in  default  and 
the  entire  unpaid  balance,  including  interest 
and  penalties,  is  due  within  30  days, 
"ti  3.59.5.  Interest,  monetary  penalties  for  delin- 
quency, and  default 

•'Upon  a  determination  of  willful  nonpay- 
ment, the  court  may  impose  the  following 
interest  and  monetary  penalties: 

••(1)  Interest.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  interest  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  centum  per  month,  or  12  per 
centum  per  year,  shall  be  charged,  begin- 
ning the  31st  day  after  sentencing  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month  during  which  any 
fine  balance  remains  unpaid,  including  sums 
to  be  paid  pursuant  to  an  installment  sched- 
ule. 

■'(2)  Monetary  penalties  for  delinquent 
fines.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  a  penalty  sum  equal  to  10  per 
centum  shall  be  charged  for  any  portion  of 
a  criminal  fine  which  has  become  delin- 
quent. The  Attorney  General  may  waive  all 
or  part  of  the  penalty  for  good  cause. 
"S  3,596.    Civil    remedies    for    satisfaction    of   an 

unpaid  fine 

■•(a)  Lien.— A  fine  imposed  as  a  sentence  is 
a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States  upon  all 
property  belonging  to  the  persons  fined. 
The  lien  arises  at  the  time  of  the  entry  of 
the  judgment  and  continues  until  the  liabil- 
ity is  satisfied,  remitted,  or  set  aside,  or 
until  it  becomes  unenforceable  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b).  On  applica- 
tion of  the  person  fined,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall— 

■■(1)  issue  a  certificate  of  release,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  6325  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  of  any  lien  imposed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  upon  his  acceptance  of  a  bond 
described  in  section  6325(a)(2)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code;  or 

■■(2)  issue  a  certificate  of  discharge,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  6325  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  of  any  part  of  the  person's  prop- 
erty subject  to  a  lien  imposed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  upon  his  determination  that 
the  fair  market  value  of  that  part  of  such 
property  remaining  subject  to  and  available 
to  satisfy  the  lien  is  at  least  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  fine. 

"(b)  Expiration  of  Lien.— A  lien  becomes 
unenforceable  at  the  time  liability  to  pay  a 
fine  expires  as  provided  in  section  3598. 

"(c)  Application  of  Other  Lien  Provi- 
sions.—The  provisions  of  sections  6323, 
6331,  6334  through  6336,  6337(a),  6338 
through  6343.  6901.  7402,  7403.  7424 
through  7426,  7505(a),  7506  7701,  and  7805 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26 
U.S.C.  6323,  6331,  6332,  6334  through  6336, 
6337  (a),  6338  through  6343,  6901.  7402, 
7403,  7424  through  7426.  7505(a),  7506,  7701, 
and  7805)  and  of  section  513  of  the  Act  of 
October  17,  1940  (54  Stat,  1190),  apply  to  a 
fine  and  to  the  lien  Imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  as  if  the  liability  of  the  person  fined 
were  for  an  internal  revenue  tax  assess- 
ment, except  to  the  extent  that  the  applica- 


tion of  such  statutes  is  modified  by  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
accord  with  differences  in  the  nature  of  the 
liabilities.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, references  in  the  preceding  sections  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  'the 
Secretary'  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the 
Attorney  General.'  and  references  in  those 
sections  to  tax'  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
fine'. 

"(d)  Effect  on  Notice  of  Lien.— A  notice 
of  the  lien  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  considered  a  notice  of  lien  for  taxes  pay- 
able to  the  United  States  for  the  purposes 
of  any  State  or  local  law  providing  for  the 
filing  of  a  notice  of  a  tax  lien.  The  registra- 
tion, recording,  docketing,  or  indexing,  in 
accordance  with  28  U.S.C.  1962.  of  the  judg- 
ment under  which  a  fine  Is  imposed  shall  be 
considered  for  all  purposes  as  the  filing  pre- 
scribed by  section  6323(f)(1)(A)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6323 
( f )( 1 )( A ) )  and  by  subsection  ( c ). 

••(e)  Alternative  Enforcement.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
a  judgment  imposing  a  fine  may  be  enforced 
by  execution  against  the  property  of  the 
person  fined  in  like  manner  as  judgments  in 
civil  cases. 

■(f)  DiscHARGf:  OF  Debts  Inapplicable.— 
No  discharge  of  debts  pursuant  to  a  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding  shall  render  a  lien  under 
this  section  unenforceable  or  discharge  li- 
ability to  pay  a  fine. 

"<i  .3.597.  Resentencing  upon  failure  lo  pay  a  Tine 

••(a)  Resentencing.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b).  if  a  person  knowing- 
ly fails  to  pay  a  delinquent  fine  the  court 
may  resentence  the  person  to  any  sentence 
which  might  originally  have  been  imposed. 

•■(b)  Imprisonment.— The  defendant  may 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
under  subsection  (a)  only  if  the  court  deter- 
mines that— 

••(1)  the  person  willfully  refused  to  pay 
the  delinquent  fine  or  had  failed  to  make 
sufficient  bona  fide  efforts  to  pay  the  fine; 
or 

••(2)  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  offense 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  person,  alter- 
natives to  imprisonment  are  not  adequate  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  punishment  and  deter- 
rence. 

"§  3598.  SUtute  of  limitations 

••(a)  Liability  to  pay  a  fine  expires — 

••(1)  20  years  after  the  entry  of  the  judg- 
ment; 

"(2)  upon  the  death  of  the  person  fined. 

"(b)  The  period  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
may  be  extended,  prior  to  its  expiration,  by 
a  written  agreement  between  the  person 
fined  and  the  Attorney  General.  The  run-_ 
ning  of  the  period  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
is  suspended  during  any  interval  for  which 
the  running  of  the  period  of  limitations  for 
collection  of  a  tax  would  be  suspended  pur- 
suant to  section  6503(b),  6503(c),  6503(f). 
6503(i),  or  7508(a)(l)(I)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6503(b). 
6503(c).  6503(f),  6503(i).  or  7508(a)(l)(I)).  or 
section  513  of  the  Act  of  October  17.  1940 
(54  Stat.  1190). 

"§  3599.  Criminal  default 

•Whoever,  having  been  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine,  willfully  fails  to  pay  the  fine,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  fine  or  $10,000, 
whichever  is  greater,  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.". 

(b)  Section  3651  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "May  be 
required  to  provide  for  the  support  of  any 
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persons,  for  whose  support  he  is  legally  re- 
sponsible."  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■If  the  court  has  imposed  and  ordered 
execution  of  a  fine  and  placed  the  defend- 
ant on  probation,  payment  of  the  fine  or  ad- 
herence to  the  court-established  installment 
schedule  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  proba- 
tion.". 

<c)  Section  3651  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following. 

The  defendant's  liability  for  any  unexe- 
cuted fine  or  other  punishment  imposed  as 
to  which  probation  is  granted,  shall  be  fully 
discharged  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  probation.  ". 

(d)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  3655 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

■  He  shall  keep  informed  concerning  the 
conduct,  condition,  and  compliance  with  any 
condition  of  probation,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  or  restitution  of  each  proba- 
tioner under  his  supervision,  and  shall 
report  thereon  to  the  court  placing  such 
person  on  probation.  He  shall  report  to  the 
court  any  failure  of  a  probationer  under  his 
supervision  to  pay  a  fine  in  default  within 
30  days  after  notification  that  it  is  in  de- 
fault so  that  the  court  may  determine 
whether  probation  should  be  revoked.". 

(e)  Section  4209  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  and. 
in  a  case  involving  a  criminal  fine  that  has 
not  already  been  paid,  that  the  parolee  pay 
or  agree  to  adhere  to  an  installment  sched- 
ule, not  to  exceed  2  years  except  in  special 
circumstances,  to  pay  for  any  fine  imposed 
for  the  offense. '. 

(f)  Subsection  <b)(l)  of  section  4214  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  parole"  the  following:  or  a 
failure  to  pay  a  fine  in  default  within  30 
days  after  notification  that  it  is  in  default  . 

(g)(1)  Section  3565  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  227 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  item  for  section  3565  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
3565.  Repealed.". 

(h)  Section  3569  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out    (a) ';  and 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(i)  This  section  shall  be  repealed  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  begin- 
ning 24  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 

Sec  27.  Since,  due  to  an  impending  crisis 
in  prison  overcrowding,  available  Federal 
prison  space  must  be  treated  as  a  scarce  re- 
source in  the  sentencing  of  criminal  defend- 
ants: 

Since,  sentencing  decisions  should  be  de- 
signed to  insure  that  prison  resources  are. 
first  and  foremost,  reserved  for  those  vio- 
lent and  serious  criminal  offenders  who 
pose  the  most  dangerous  threat  to  society; 

Since,  in  cases  of  non-violent  and  non-seri- 
ous offenders,  the  interests  of  society  as  a 
whole  as  well  as  individual  victims  of  crime 
can  continue  to  be  served  through  the  impo- 
sition of  alternative  sentences,  such  as  resti- 
tution and  community  service; 

Since,  in  the  two  years  preceding  the  en- 
actment of  sentencing  guidelines,  federal 
sentencing  practice  should  insure  that 
scarce    prison    resources    are    available    to 


house  violent  and  serious  criminal  offenders 
by  the  increased  use  of  restitution,  commu- 
nity service,  and  other  alternative  sentences 
in  cases  of  nonviolent  and  nonserious  of- 
fenders: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Declared,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  in  the  two  years  preceding  the  enact- 
ment of  the  sentencing  guidelines,  federal 
judges,  in  determining  the  particular  sen- 
tence to  be  imposed,  consider— 

(1)  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
offense  and  the  history  and  characteristics 
of  the  defendant: 

(2)  th?  general  appropriateness  of  impos- 
ing a  sentence  other  than  imprisonment  in 
cases  in  which  the  defendant  has  not  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence  or  otherwise 
serious  offense:  and 

(3)  the  general  appropriateness  of  impos- 
ing a  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  cases  in 
which  the  defendant  has  been  convicted  of 
a  crime  of  violence  or  otherwise  serious  of- 
fense. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUSING.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  on  the 
Cash  Discount  Act  and  proposals  to 
extend  the  ban  on  credit  card  sur- 
charges which  expires  on  February  27, 
1984.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday.  February  7.  beginning  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  SD-538  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  For  further  in- 
formation regarding  this  hearing, 
please  contact  Ms.  Linda  Zemke  of  the 
Banking  Committee  staff  at  224-1564. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  announce  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  the  scheduling  of  a  public  hear- 
ing before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  on  the  subject 
of  "Metropolitan  Regional  Govern- 
ance." The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  February  6.  beginning  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  SD-342  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Over  the  past  20  years.  Congress  has 
defined  a  national  interest  in  promot- 
ing "substate  regionalism"— efforts  to 
solve  the  problems  of  metropolitan  re- 
gions on  an  areawide  basis.  This  over- 
sight hearing  will  examine  the  concept 
of  metropolitan  regionalism  in  this 
historical  perspective.  Also  to  be  dis- 
cussed will  be  the  role  Congress  envi- 
sioned for  metropolitan  councils 
within  our  federal  system,  whether 
that  role  has  been  realized  and  where 
metropolitan  regional  government 
may  be  headed  in  the  future. 

A  major  objective  of  the  hearing  will 
be  to  define  principles  to  guide  an  ap 
proach  to  regionalism  in  the  future: 
What  are  the  appropriate  circum- 
stances for  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  coordinate  their  efforts  to 
solve     collective     problems     on     an 


areawide  basis  rather  than  by  inde- 
pendent action  of  each  separate  gov- 
ernment: What  is  the  role  of  regional 
councils  in  this  coordinated  approach; 
What  is  the  Federal  role,  if  any,  in 
promoting  and  supporting  regional 
governance;  and  what  are  the  most  ap- 
propriate means  available  to  Congress 
when  such  action  is  desirable? 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  hear- 
ing record  should  write  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, room  432,  Senate  Hart  Office 
Building.  Washington,  D,C.  20510.  In 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee, witnesses  should  have  20 
copies  of  their  testimony  sent  to  the 
subcommittee  3  days— February  2— 
before  the  hearing,  and  tnake  80 
copies  available  on  the  day  of  the 
hearing.  Witnesses  are  requested  to 
limit  their  oral  testimony  to  5  min- 
utes. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Mike  Quaranta,  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  (202)  224-4718. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Eijergy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  consider  the 
nominations  of  Ann  Dore  McLaughlin, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
Richard  Thomas  Montoya,  of  Texas, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (Territorial  and  International 
Affairs). 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
February  6,  beginning  at  10  a.m..  in 
room  sb-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  SD-360,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Gary  Ellsworth  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-5304, 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  to  receive  testimony  on  S. 
2176.  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Lake  Andes-Wagner  unit. 
South  Dakota  pumping  division.  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  basin  program.  South 
Dakota:  and  S.  2189,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  central 
South    Dakota   water   supply   system 
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(CENDAK  unit),  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
basin  program.  South  Dakota. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
day, February  14,  beginning  at  9  a.m. 
and  concluding  about  4:30  p.m.,  at  the 
National  Guard  Armory,  East  High- 
way 34,  Pierre.  S.  Dak. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  contact  either 
the  office  of  Senator  Abdnor.  260  Fed- 
eral Building.  Pierre.  S.  Dak.  57501. 
telephone  605-224-2891:  or  Mr.  Russ 
Brown.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources.  Subcommittee  on 
Water  and  Power,  room  SD-360.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  D.C.  20510.  tele- 
phone 202-224-2366. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Russ  Brown,  of  the  subcommittee 
staff,  at  the  above-listed  number. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


S.  888-THE  ECONOMIC  EQUITY 
ACT 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  lend  my  full  .support  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  888.  the  Economic 
Equity  Act.  This  legislation  would  pro- 
vicie  improved  economic  opportunity 
for  all  American  women. 

Women  have  been  citizens  of  the 
United  States  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  1776.  However,  it 
took  another  143  years  before  women 
acquired  suffrage.  Despite  the  right  to 
vote,  women  are  still  discriminated 
against  under  the  law.  The  economic 
rights  of  women  are  quantitatively  in- 
ferior to  those  of  men. 

Data  abounds  that  describe  the 
plight  of  women  in  the  working  world. 
Of  the  441  job  classifications  described 
by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  women  are 
concentrated  in  the  20  lowest  paid  oc- 
cupations. Women,  on  average,  earn 
only  59  percent  of  what  men  earn. 
These  statistics  are  shocking,  but  the 
real  story  is  their  impact  on  average 
people. 

The  laws  established  by  Congress 
have  erected  barriers  to  the  further 
advancement  of  women.  S.  888  would 
eliminate  many  of  these  barriers.  This 
legislation  would  allow,  among  other 
things,  nonworking  women  equal 
access  to  pension  and  retirement  bene- 
fits. For  instance,  nonworking  wives 
are  currently  denied  any  claim  to  pen- 
sion survivorship  benefits  accrued 
during  marriage.  Such  benefits  would 
flow  to  the  second  wife.  S.  888  would 
rectify  this  inequity.  Also,  the  legisla- 
tion would  reform  individual  retire- 
ment account  provisions  that  clearly 
discriminate  against  nonworking 
women.  The  legislation  would  increase 
the  zero  bracket  amount  for  the  head 
of  household  to  that  of  a  married 
couple  filing  jointly.  In  this  way. 
women      independently      running      a 


family  would  receive  the  same  mini- 
mum tax  deduction  as  a  married 
couple. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has 
endorsed  many  of  the  provisions  of  S. 
888  in  his  fiscal  year  1985  budget.  In 
particular,  the  President  has  proposed 
that  the  dependent  care  tax  credit  be 
increased  and  made  more  available  to 
low  income  individuals.  Furthermore, 
the  President  has  proposed  that  quali- 
fying nonprofit  day  care  centers  be 
given  tax-exempt  status. 

The  Congress  has  also  taken  the 
first  step  toward  equal  economic 
rights  for  women  by  passing  the  Pen- 
sion Equity  Act.  H.R.  4032.  last  No- 
vember. This  legislation,  which  I  was 
proud  to  cosponsor  in  the  Senate  as  S. 
19.  made  necessary  corrections  in  re- 
tirement law.  In  particular,  the  bill  re- 
quired that  joint  or  survivor  insurance 
coverage  be  canceled  only  with  con- 
sent of  the  spouse.  Previously,  a  man 
could  cancel  coverage  without  inform- 
ing his  nonworking  wife.  The  legisla- 
tion also  reduced  the  age  for  vesting 
under  ERISA  from  25  to  21.  This  is 
important  since  women  quite  often 
enter  the  work  force  at  an  earlier  age 
than  men.  The  legislation  also  insures 
that  maternity  leave  not  constitute  a 
break  in  service  and,  thus,  a  forfeiture 
of  vesting. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
President  have  begun  to  address  the 
economic  discrimination  against 
women  prevalent  in  our  pension  and 
tax  laws.  Enactment  of  S,  888  would 
continue  the  process  of  extending 
women  equal  economic  treatment 
under  the  law.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  vital  legisla- 
tion.* 


EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
EMPLOYEES 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  an  article  written  by  Timothy 
Clark  for  the  National  Journal.  The 
article  deals  with  tax-free  employer- 
provided  educational  assistance  plans, 
section  127  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  These  plans  have  been  tax-free 
to  employees  since  1978,  but  expired  at 
the  end  of  1983. 

Last  January.  I  introduced  S.  249 
which  would  make  tax-free  employer- 
provided  educational  assistance  plans 
a  permanent  part  of  the  law.  Hearings 
were  held  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Taxation  and  Debt  Management  in 
April.  A  2-year  extension  of  the  law 
was  approved  as  part  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee's  deficit  and  spend- 
ing reduction  tax  package.  You  will 
note  that  the  article  incorrectly  states 
this  point. 

I  hope  that  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Senate  can  act  on  the  tax 
package  promptly  and  that  this  vital 
means  of  learning  new  skills  to  im- 
prove one's  job  will  remain  tax  free. 


I  submit  the  article  for  the  Record. 

In  an  Era  of  $200  Billion  Budget  Deficits. 

Even  Modest  Tax  Breaks  Face  Challenge 

(By  Timothy  B.  Clark) 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  opposing 
renewal  of  a  five-year-old  tax  break  for 
career  advancement  courses  that  would  cost 
the  Treasury  only  $25  million  this  year. 

Because  a  five-year-old  tax  break  was  al- 
lowed to  expire  on  Dec.  31.  thousands  of 
workers  seeking  to  advance  their  careers  by 
taking  courses  financed  by  their  employers 
face  substantial  additional  federal  tax  pay- 
ments in  1984. 

Whether  they  will  actually  pay  the  addi- 
tional taxes  is  not  clear,  because  a  broad  co- 
alition of  companies,  unions  and  educators 
will  push  for  retroactive  reinstatement  of 
the  tax  break  when  Congress  returns.  In  the 
meantime,  many  tuition  payments  by  em- 
ployers count  as  income  to  employees,  with- 
holding on  some  payments  must  begin  and 
workers  can  deduct  only  those  educational 
expenses  thai  they  can  prove  are  directly 
related  to  their  current  jobs. 

This  seems  out  of  line  with  the  Reagan 
Administration's  support  of  tuition  lax  cred- 
its and  improved  education  and  training  for 
the  American  labor  force.  Yet  the  Treasury 
Department  opposes  extending  the  1978  law 
that  excluded  nonjob-related  employer-edu- 
cation expenses  from  employees'  income,  ar- 
guing that  the  tax  break  discriminates  in 
favor  of  those  lucky  enough  to  have  em- 
ployer-financed education  programs  and 
that  high-income  taxpayers  benefit  dispro- 
portionately. 

Another  concern  for  Treasury  is  the  reve- 
nue loss  that  would  result  from  extending 
the  tax  break:  $25  million  in  1984.  and  in 
the  five  years  ending  in  1988.  a  total  of  $218 
million. 

Paltry  as  these  sums  are  in  an  era  of  $200 
billion  deficits,  they  are  large  enough  to 
have  stymied  congressional  action  last  ses- 
sion on  bills  to  extend  the  education  tax 
break.  In  earlier  times,  the  extension  would 
likely  have  sailed  through  Congress.  That  it 
has  encountered  difficulty  so  far.  and  faces 
an  uncertain  future,  is  testimony  to  the  con- 
troversy that  virtually  every  tax  proposal 
attracts  in  these  times  of  high  deficits.  The 
fate  of  the  legislation  last  November,  par- 
ticularly in  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  illustrated  what  is  becoming  a 
new  fact  of  life  for  those  pushing  tax  bills: 
any  proposals  entailing  tax  losses  must  be 
accompanied  by  measures  to  raise  offsetting 
revenues. 

Supporters  of  the  extension  were  not  able 
to  get  it  added  to  the  modest  revenue-rais- 
ing bill  (HR  4170)  approved  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  or  to  the  tax  package 
that  was  considered  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  And  the  education  provision 
may  get  lost  in  the  shuffle  again  in  1984  as 
Congress  debates  the  size  and  content  of  a 
tax  bill,  whether  to  have  more  than  one  bill 
or  whether  to  have  a  bill  at  all. 

All  of  this  is  frustrating  to  the  companies, 
unions  and  educational  interests  that  have 
been  pushing  for  extension  of  the  1978  law. 
They  have  argued  that  failure  to  extend  the 
tax  break  would  work  against  the  interests 
of  American  companies  and  workers  strug- 
gling to  stay  abreast  of  foreign  competition 
in  technologically  sophisticated  lines  of 
business.  Workers  faced  with  additional 
taxes  stemming  from  education  frequently 
pursued  on  their  own  time,  would  be  in- 
clined simply  to  quit  their  studies,  advocates 
say.  The  burden  would  be  especially  harsh 
on  participants  in  relatively  new,  union-ne- 
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gotiated  programs  aimed  at  helping  unem- 
ployed workers  in  the  automobile  industry. 
Finally,  supporters  of  the  program  con- 
tend that  it  has  particularly  l)enefited 
women  and  minorities  because  companies 
have  frequently  aimed  educational  benefits 
at  these  groups  as  a  means  of  meeting  af- 
firmative action  goals.  These  beneficiaries 
cannot  afford  to  shoulder  added  taxes,  advo- 
cates say. 

At  a  Finance  Committee  meeting  last  No 
vember.  Bob  Packwood.  R-Ore.  blew  up  at 
Treasury  witnesses  who  insisted  on  impos- 
ing corporate  reporting  requirements  and 
limiting  the  duration  and  scope  of  the  tax 
break  if  it  were  extended.  Packwood.  the 
chief  Senate  backer  of  the  extension,  later 
wrote  a  letter  asking  Treasury  not  to  re- 
quire employers  to  withhold  taxes  on  tui- 
tion payments  to  employees  while  Congress 
considers  an  extension  early  this  year.  But 
assistant  secretary  John  E.  Chapoton  de- 
clined in  a  Dec.  22  reply. 

I  do  not  expect  them  to  take  any  public 
action  to  encourage  withholding.'  Pack 
wood  said  in  a  Jan.  4  interview.  Nonetheless, 
major  employers  are  prepared  to  start  with- 
holding. Packwood  said  that  he  was  confi- 
dent Congress  would  enact  an  extension  and 
that  he  saw  no  reason  to  raise  the  issue  at 
higher  levels  within  the  Administration. 
We  have  the  votes. '  he  said.  There  is  no 
serious  opposition." 

But  others  are  not  so  sure.  At  Treasury, 
the  education  tax  break  is  seen  as  part  of  in- 
creasing efforts  by  workers  and  companies 
to  shift  compensation  from  taxable  wages  to 
nontaxable  fringe  benefits.  Treasury  has 
tried  to  resist  this  erosion  of  the  tax  base 
and  has  found  some  sympathy  in  Congress 
from  Members  concerned  about  the  financ- 
ing of  the  social  security  system.  (For  a 
report  on  fringe  bene/iU.  see  NJ.  6/2S/83.  p. 
1332.) 

Packwood  says  the  Treasury  opposition 
cannot  be  seen  as  serious,  but  the  same 
might  be  said  of  support  for  the  extension, 
which  is  broad  but  not  particularly  deep. 
•  In  the  universe  of  tax  issues  facing  corpo- 
rations, many  have  a  higher  panic  level 
than  this  one  does."  said  Mark  D.  Wineck. 
who  IS  lobbying  for  the  extension  on  behalf 
of  several  clients  of  his  law  firm.  Kilpatrick 
&  Cody.  The  reluctance  of  top  corporate  of- 
ficers to  use  up  political  capital  on  such  a 
small  issue  is  matched  in  the  government. 
Wineck  said. 

This  issue  is  relegated  to  the  staff  level 
at  Treasury  and  elsewhere  in  the  Adminis- 
tration and  to  the  staff  level  on  the  Hill." 
he  said. 

Another  obstacle  is  the  federal  budget 
deficit,  which  has  motivated  Congress  to 
raise  taxes,  not  cut  them.  Last  year,  in  the 
congressional  budget,  we  were  ordered  to 
raise  $73  billion  over  three  years."  said  a 
Ways  and  Means  staff  memljer.  "and  so  a 
lot  of  people  looked  with  a  great  deal  of 
care  at  any  proposals  that  entailed  revenue 
losses."  Committee  leaders  last  year  saw  ex- 
tension of  the  education  tax  break  as  entail- 
ing "fairly  important  revenue  losses."  he 
said. 

ORIGINS  OF  PROGRAM 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  treats  most 
educational  expenditures  as  non-deductible 
personal  expenses.  No  deductions  are  al- 
lowed for  the  costs  of  private  secondary 
school,  vocational  school  or  college  educa- 
tion to  prepare  people  for  entry-level  jobs  in 
occupations  of  their  choice. 

But  the  tax  code  makes  an  exception  for 
educational  expenditures  individuals  make 
to  maintain  or  improve  their  job  skills  or  to 
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meet  requirements  of  their  employers. 
These  job-related  education"  expenses  can 
be  deducted.  Not  deductible,  however,  are 
expenses  for  education  or  training  designed 
to  qualify  a  worker  for  a  new  trade  or  busi- 
ness. 

Until  1978.  the  code  treated  educational 
and  training  expenditures  by  corporations 
the  same  way.  The  cost  of  education  or 
training  financed  by  corporations  and  de- 
signed to  maintain  or  improve  workers' 
skills  in  their  present  jobs  was  not  consid- 
ered compensation  to  the  employee.  If.  how- 
ever, companies  financed  education  that 
was  not  directly  job-related,  the  cost  had  to 
be  considered  part  of  the  employee's  com- 
pensation and  taxes  withheld. 

It  proved  difficult  to  determine  what  edu- 
cation was  job-related.  As  the  Joint  Tax- 
ation Committee  said  in  its  explanation  of 
the  1978  law.  which  eliminated  the  job-re 
lated  test:  The  job-related'  distinction 
often  seems  both  ambiguous  and  restrictive. 
For  example,  if  a  person  with  little  or  no 
work  experience  is  employed  in  an  entry- 
level  position  and  receives  training  from  his 
employer  to  advance  to  a  job  requiring  some 
greater  skills  or  experience,  the  value  of  the 
training  may  be  taxable.  This  may  discour- 
age self-improvement. 

If  a  typist,  for  example,  receives  training 
to  be  a  secretary,  or  if  a  secretary  receives 
training  in  a  paralegal  program,  it  might  be 
considered  not  job-related.  Also,  if  a  clerical 
employee  receives  computer  training,  it  may 
be  treated  as  not  job-related,  even  though 
the  employee's  job  may  require  computer 
skills  in  the  future  because  of  normal  ad- 
vances in  business  technology." 

Companies  had  to  decide  on  their  own 
whether  the  education  and  training  they 
were  providing  employees  met  the  job-relat- 
edness  test  and  thus  required  no  withhold- 
ing. Or.  in  some  instances,  they  relied  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  agents'  analyses  of 
individual  cases.  Inevitably  this  led  to  vari 
ations  In  the  tax  treatment  of  similar  situa- 
tions. 

A  "more  serious"  reason  for  changing  the 
law,  the  Joint  Taxation  Committee  said,  was 
that  it  served  as  a  disincentive  to  upward 
mobility.  Although  most  citizens  recognize 
the  need  to  provide  greater  access  to  educa 
tional  and  economic  opportunity  to  those 
who  have  had  limited  access  in  the  past,  the 
tax  law  .  .  .  required  out-of-pocket  tax  pay- 
ments for  employer-provided  educational  as- 
sistance from  those  least  able  to  pay.  even 
though  they  receive  only  services,  not  an  in- 
creased paycheck." 

And  so.  in  1978.  Congress  said  that  em- 
ployees could  exclude  from  income  the  cost 
of  tuition  or  other  educational  fees,  books, 
supplies  and  equipment  provided  or  fi- 
nanced by  his  employer.  In  a  new  Section 
127  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  job- 
relatedness  test  was  eliminated,  and  virtual- 
ly any  course  of  study  could  receive  this  fa- 
vorable tax  treatment,  except  those  involv- 
ing sports,  games  or  hobbies. 

Congress  also  tried  to  make  sure  there 
would  be  no  discrimination  against  rank- 
and-file  workers.  Section  127  provided  that 
not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  benefits  in 
an  educational  assistance  program  could  be 
paid  to  anyone  owning  more  than  5  per  cent 
of  the  company.  And  it  included  a  sunset 
clause  stipulating  that  the  program  would 
terminate  on  Dec.  31.  1983. 


EMPLOYER  EXPENSES 

Public  and  private  employers  in  the 
United  States  spend  an  estimated  $30  billion 
a  year  on  education  and  training.  Most  of 
these  outlays  are  designed  to  improve  the 


performance  of  employees  in  their  current 
occupations. 

In  addition,  a  small  but  growing  portion  is 
spent  to  help  employees  advance  to  new 
jobs.  Just  how  much  is  not  known,  but  the 
Treasury  Department's  office  of  tax  analy- 
sis on  Nov.  8  estimated  that  if  Section  127 
were  made  permanent,  the  government 
would  forego  $25  million  in  revenues  in 
1984.  $43  million  in  1985.  and  an  average  of 
$50  million  a  year  in  1986-88.  These  figures 
represent  the  taxes  that  would  be  paid  by 
employees  who  were  obliged  to  count  as 
income  education  aid  not  directly  related  to 
their  current  jobs.  Treasury  assumed  that 
these  employees,  on  average,  would  have  a 
marginal  tax  rate  of  a  bit  less  than  25  per 
cent,  implying  that  the  actual  value  of  the 
education  assistance  would  be  roughly  four 
times  the  revenue  loss.  Thus  Treasury  esti- 
mated that  companies  in  1984  will  spend 
about  $100  million  on  education  assistance 
unrelated  to  employees'  jobs  and  that  this 
will  rise  to  $200  million  within  three  years. 
Treasury  concedes  that  these  are  only 
guesses:  indeed,  one  of  its  objections  to  the 
program  is  that  there  is  no  way  to  find  out 
who  is  benefiting.  But  anecdotal  evidence 
suggests  that  Treasury's  estimate  may  be 
low  and  that  the  popularity  of  education  as- 
sistance is  growing  fast. 

Tuition  aid  programs  are  offered  by  80-90 
per  cent  of  companies  with  more  than  500 
workers,  according  to  estimates  compiled  by 
the  American  Society  for  Training  and  De- 
velopment Inc.,  which  is  leading  the  lobby- 
ing drive  for  extension  of  Section  127.  A 
growing  number  of  companies  offer  courses 
that  employees  can  count  toward  bachelor's 
or  master's  degrees,  and  14  companies,  in- 
cluding Rand  Corp.  and  Chrysler  Corp.,  ac- 
tually offer  bachelor's  degrees. 

Citibank  spends  $1  million  a  year  on  tui- 
tion reimbursement.  About  10  per  cent  of 
the  45.000  employees  at  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional Corp.s  West  Coast  operations  partici- 
pate in  employer-reimbursed  education,  at  a 
cost  of  $2.8  million  in  1983-16  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1982.  At  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co..  2.750  employees  were  reimbursed  for 
more  than  $500,000  in  tuition  costs  during 
the  1981-82  academic  year.  Carolina  Power 
and  Light  Co.  s  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram has  paid  for  an  average  of  667  courses 
completed  by  employees  during  the  past 
four  years.  In  1983.  943  courses  were  com- 
pleted, at  a  cost  to  the  company  of  about 
$80,000.  according  to  James  P.  Stone,  who  is 
manager  of  manpower  planning  and  career 
development. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
(AT&T),  which  had  about  I  million  employ- 
ees before  its  breakup  on  Jan.  1.  has  spon- 
sored probably  the  nation's  largest  corpo- 
rate tuition  assistance  program.  In  the  1981 
82  academic  year,  the  company  spent  about 
$16  million  on  tuition  aid.  About  4  percent 
of  the  company's  800.000  nonmanagemenl 
workers  benefited,  as  did  8  per  cent  of  man- 
agement employees. 

Educational  aid  programs  are  also  found 
at  some  small  companies.  Machine  tool 
shops,  which  have  an  average  of  25  employ- 
ees, frequently  send  their  machinists  and 
die  and  mold  makers  to  high  schools,  voca- 
tional schools  and  junior  colleges  for  train- 
ing. The  industry  has  a  larger  number  of 
government-registered  apprentices  than  any 
other,  according  to  John  A.  Bell,  training 
manager  of  the  National  Tooling  and  Ma- 
chining Association. 

According  to  testimony  at  hearings  held 
by  a  Finance  subcommittee  in  April  and  a 
Ways  and  Means  subcommittee  in  Novem- 
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ber.  interest  and  participation  in  tuition  aid 
programs  have  increased  markedly  since 
Section  127  took  effect  on  Jan.  1,  1979.  Cat- 
erpillar's participation  has  jumped  by  50  per 
cent,  and  "we  believe  this  is  directly  related 
to  changes  in  the  tax  laws  that  made  reim- 
bursement for  courses  related  to  future  op- 
portunites  tax-exempt."  a  Caterpillar  wit- 
ness told  the  Senate  panel.  After  increasing 
by  only  1  per  cent  from  1974-77.  participa- 
tion in  Carolina  Power  and  Light's  tuition 
reimbursement  program  increased  by  66  per 
cent  in  the  next  three  yeas. 

The  fact  that  taxes  were  not  withheld 
from  the  paychecks  of  workers  whose  com- 
panies were  giving  them  education  assist- 
ance very  likely  helped  boost  participation. 
A  1977  study  conducted  by  AT&T  showed 
that  withholding  served  as  a  powerful  deter- 
rent: three  times  as  many  employees  partici- 
pated in  continuing  education  when  compa- 
nies did  not  withhold. 

The  tax  break  has  helped  people  at  both 
ends  of  the  spectrum  of  skills  and  income. 
For  many  of  Rockwell's  highly  educated  sci- 
entists and  engineers,  continuing  education 
"is  an  indispen.sable  means  of  avoiding  tech- 
nological obsolescence."  M.  Patrick  Crotty. 
Rockwell's  vice  president  for  industrial  rela- 
tions told  the  Ways  and  Means  Subcommit- 
tee on  Select  Revenue  Measures  on  Nov.  3. 
"Continued  education  for  them  is  a  must, 
not  a  luxury."  Tuition  for  the  kind  of  ad- 
vanced study  the  scientists  pursue  can 
•'easily  "  run  to  $2,000  a  year  or  more.  Crotty 
said  in  an  interview. 

These  scientists  probably  would  not  be 
hurl  much  if  the  education  lax  break  is  not 
renewed.  The  company  could  raise  their 
compensation  to  ensure  that  they  did  not 
suffer  financially.  And  a  good  case  could 
probably  be  made  that  most  of  their  con- 
tinuing education  was  job-related  and  there- 
fore tax-exempt  under  the  old  regulations, 
which  now  apply  again.  The  company  would 
face  an  added  administrative  burden,  be- 
cause it  would  have  to  determine  case-by- 
case  if  the  education  pursued  by  employees 
was  job-related. 

Relatively  low-paid,  rank-and-file  employ- 
ees of  companies  such  as  AT&T  and  Caroli- 
na Power  and  Light  might  be  more  seriously 
affected.  A  key  argument  for  enacting  Sec- 
tion 127  was  that  the  old  job-relatedness 
test  discriminated  in  favor  of  relatively 
highly  paid  management  employees  who, 
unlike  secretaries,  clerks  and  janitors,  could 
make  a  case  that  many  kinds  of  courses 
were  related  to  their  responsibilities.  AT&T 
contends  that  its  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram has  been  particularly  helpful  to 
women  and  minorities.  Similarly.  Stone  said 
that  his  utility's  program  'provides  oppor- 
tunities for  minorities  to  get  education  and 
improve  their  skills  in  areas  they  might  not 
be  able  to  if  they  had  to  pay  directly,  or  pay 
taxes  on  the  value  of  their  education." 

Major  labor  unions  are  worried  that  the 
lapse  of  the  education  tax  break  will  affect 
laid-off  members  as  well  as  those  who  are 
working.  At  both  General  Motors  Corp.  and 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  the  United  Auto  Workers 
(UAW)  union  has  negotiated  training  pro- 
grams worth,  respectively,  about  $10  million 
and  $40  million  a  year.  Workers  can  be  reim- 
bursed for  as  much  as  $1,000  a  year  in  tui- 
tion expenses  over  a  four-year  stretch.  Re- 
cently, the  training  programs  have  been  fo- 
cusing on  laid-off  workers,  providing  up- 
front tuition  money  Instead  of  tuition  reim- 
bursement. 

The  object  is  to  enable  them  "to  pursue 
self-chosen  education  and  training  to  im- 
prove   their    chances    for    reemployment 


within  or  outside  the  company."  UAW  re- 
search director  Sheldon  Friedman  told  the 
House  subcommittee.  "Very  few  people 
could  have  taken  advantage  of  these  .  .  . 
opportunities  had  the  assistance  received 
been  taxable."  he  said.  At  Ford.  18.000  bro- 
chures advertising  the  tuition  assistance 
program  were  mailed  to  workers  in  August 
1982.  and  the  response  was  enthusiastic. 
More  than  2,800  course  enrollments  had 
been  approved  by  last  November,  and  appli- 
cations were  flowing  in  at  a  rate  of  100  a 
week. 

The  Communications  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, most  of  whose  675.000  members  work 
for  AT&T  and  the  Bell  System,  has  also  em- 
phasized training  in  its  recent  contracts, 
partly  out  of  fear  that  the  breakup  of 
AT&T  will  force  the  divested  companies  to 
search  for  labor-saving  productivity  im- 
provements. For  several  years,  the  union 
has  had  a  national  training  fund  that  has 
spent  about  $200,000  a  year  to  help  union 
locals  operate  training  centers  in  cities 
around  the  country.  And  in  the  labor  settle- 
ment that  ended  last  summer's  telephone 
workers'  strike,  the  union  and  AT&T  agreed 
to  establish  "personal  or  career  develop- 
ment training"  programs  throughout  the 
telephone  company.  If  union  members  were 
forced  to  pay  income  taxes  on  the  value  of 
employer  contributions  toward  training  pro- 
grams, "there  would  be  a  tremendous  disin- 
centive to  participate,  with  the  ultimate 
result  being  our  members'  inability  to  com- 
pete for  jobs  in  the  modern  economy'."  CWA 
executive  vice  president  M.  E.  Nichols  told 
the  House  subcommittee. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 

Action  on  legislation  to  extend  the  educa- 
tion tax  break  began  last  year  with  an  April 
29  hearing  on  Packwoods  bill  (S.  249)  to  lib- 
eralize Section  127  and  make  it  permanent. 
Packwood  is  Congress's  most  ardent  advo- 
cate of  tax-free  fringe  benefits,  arguing  that 
some  social  goals  are  more  cheaply  achieved 
through  the  tax  code  than  through  direct 
spending  programs. 

Packwood's  bill  would  not  only  have  per- 
manently excluded  corporate  educational 
aid  from  employees'  income,  but  also  would 
have  extended  this  benefit  to  tuition  aid 
provided  by  companies  to  employees' 
spouses  and  dependents.  And  it  would  have 
allowed  tax-free  reimbursement  for  the  cost 
of  education-related  meals,  travel  and  lodg- 
ing, which  was  prohibited  under  Section 
127. 

Treasury  strongly  opposed  these  provi- 
sions and  said  that  the  entire  program 
should  be  scrapped  because  it  was  not  fair 
to  favor  people  whose  employers  would  pay 
for  their  education. 

Treasury  was  fighting  a  lonely  battle.  A 
coalition  of  unions,  companies  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  coordinated  by  the 
American  Societif^or  Training  and  Develop- 
ment, testified  in  favor  of  extending  the  tax 
break.  A  desire  for  greater  achievements  by 
workers  and  companies  was  not  their  only 
motive.  As  Dorothy  Walsh,  government  af- 
fairs coordinator  for  the  Training  and  De- 
velopment Society,  said.  "The  educational 
community  is  very  dependent  on  adult  stu- 
dents, and  this  means  more  bodies  and 
money  for  them." 

As  time  passed.  Treasury  began  to  suggest 
compromises,  including  limiting  the  exten- 
sion to  two  years,  placing  a  cap  of  $1,000  a 
year  on  aid  to  an  individual  employee  and. 
in  an  effort  to  generate  reliable  data  on  who 
was  benefiting,  imposing  reporting  require- 
ments on  companies  with  education  aid  pro- 
grams.   At    a    Finance   Committee   session 


shortly  before  Congress  adjourned.  Pack- 
wood  objected  strongly  to  these  suggestions, 
but  he  was  not  able  to  get  his  bill  added  to 
the  Finance  tax  package,  which  itself  was 
not  approved  by  the  committee  before  Con- 
gress adjourned. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  (HR  2568)  to  make  the 
tax  break  permanent  was  introduced  by 
Rep.  James  M.  Shannon.  D-Mass.  In  early 
November,  the  Ways  and  Means  Select  Rev- 
enue Measures  Subcommittee  amended  it  to 
include  the  two-year  limit  and  corporate  re- 
porting requirements.  And  the  panel  also 
sought  to  offset  about  a  third  of  the  reve- 
nue loss  by  adding  provisions  designed  to 
slop  professional  corporations  formed  by 
doctors,  lawyers  and  others  from  taking  cur- 
rent tax  deductions  on  money  set  aside  to 
spend  on  their  children's  future  college  edu- 
cation. It  then  sent  the  bill  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, but  chairman  Dan  Rostenkowski.  D- 
III..  refused  to  add  revenue  loss  measures  to 
the  small  tax  bill  (HR  4170)  he  was  prepar- 
ing for  floor  action. 

Will  Section  127  see  the  light  of  day 
again?  No  one  knows,  but  it  seems  clear  that 
an  extension  cannot  move  through  Congress 
on  its  own.  and  so.  it  must  seek  a  larger  train 
to  ride. 

The  Finance  Committee  seems  likely  to 
become  embroiled  again  in  a  debate  over 
broader  tax  measures  to  reduce  the  huge 
budget  deficits;  its  staff  has  been  instructed 
to  prepare  a  four-year,  $75  billion  package 
of  revenue  increases  by  Feb.  15.  But  if  the 
committee  approves  a  lax  bill.  Section  127's 
chances  of  hopping  on  board  seem  reason- 
ably good.  Prospects  for  an  extension  "have 
aways  been  good. "  said  chief  committee 
counsel  Roderick  A.  DeArment.  "Nobody 
has  said,  'Hey,  let's  eliminate  the  tax 
exempt  status  of  these  fringe  benefits.' "" 

In  the  House,  Rostenkowski  is  not  plan- 
ning to  open  his  tax  bill  to  amendment 
before  trying  to  pass  it  on  the  floor.  Last 
year,  the  committee  planned  to  send  a 
second,  minor  tax  bill  to  the  floor  that 
would  have  been  the  vehicle  for  Shannon's 
bill.  But  discussions  have  not  yet  begun  on 
the  possibility  of  a  second  bill,  and  likely 
would  not  unless  the  first  is  enacted. 

In  the  meantime,  employees  benefiting 
from  education  assistance  may  soon  begin  to 
see  the  paychecks  cut  by  additional  with- 
holding. Stone  of  Carolina  Power  and  Light 
said  withholding  would  not  begin  before 
February,  while  the  company  gauged  the 
mood  of  Congress  on  extending  the  tax 
break.  At  Rockwell.  Crotty  predicted  that 
withholding  would  begin  quickly.  "That's 
the  law,"  he  said.* 


THE  VICTORIA  PRINCIPAL 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  Tuesday  I  was  privileged  to  join 
Victoria  Principal,  national  campaign 
chairperson  for  the  Arthritis  Founda- 
tion, at  a  Capitol  Hill  reception.  Miss 
Principal,  star  of  the  popular  televi- 
sion show.  "Dallas,"  is  well  known  as  a 
proponent  of  physical  fitness.  Now  she 
is  lending  her  support  and  influence 
on  behalf  of  the  Arthritis  Foundation, 
to  raise  public  awareness  and  to  raise 
funds  to  help  conquer  arthritis. 

At  a  luncheon  attended  by  a  number 
of  Members  of  Congress,  Miss  Princi- 
pal spoke  eloquently  for  improved  na- 
tional awareness  of  the  problems  of 
arthritis  in  America.  She  is  personally 
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involved    because    both    her    parents 
have  arthritis-related  diseases. 

Senator  Orrin  Hatch,  chairman  of 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee, introduced  Miss  Principal  and 
indicated  his  strong  support  for  a  sep- 
arate institute  for  arthritis  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  His  com- 
mittee oversees  the  Nation's  biomedi- 
cal research  effort,  including  the  NIH. 
As  Miss  Principal  pointed  out.  ar- 
thritis is  the  No.  1  disabling  disease  in 
our  country,  affecting  1  of  every  7 
Americans.  I  believe  that  insufficient 
attention  has  been  given  to  govern- 
ment-supported research  on  the  more 
than  100  forms  of  arthritis  and  other 
musculoskeletal  diseases.  This  lack  of 
attention  has  led  me  to  become  an 
active  proponent  of  a  separate  Insti- 
tute for  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal 
Diseases  within  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

I  hope  that  after  reading  Miss  Prin- 
cipals  remarks,  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  want  to  join  me  and  the  45 
Senators  who  have  consponsored  S. 
540.  Senator  Goldwaters  legislation 
establishing  the  separate  institute  for 
arthritis.  Provisions  for  the  separate 
arthritis  institute  are  also  included  in 
Senator  Hatch's  authorizing  legisla- 
tion for  NIH  research.  S.  773,  which 
has  been  reported  by  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  and  is 
on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

I  ask  that  Miss  Principals  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  their  en- 
tirety. 
The  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  by  Victoria  Principal 
My  mother  is  a  victim  of  an  arthritis  re 
laled  disease.  Lupus  erythematosus,  and  my 
Father  has  osteoarthritis.  So  actually  it  was 
my  parents  who  generated  my  interest  in 
serving  as  national  campaign  chairperson 
lor  the  arthritis  foundation.  In  that  capac- 
ity. I  am  very  honored  to  be  here  today  and 
to  address  such  a  distinguished  group. 

For  the  past  25  years.  I  have  seen  my  par- 
ents suffer  the  pain  of  arthritis.  Pain  has 
been  a  part  of  their  daily  lives,  and  their 
pain  was  part  of  my  life  as  I  was  growing  up. 
I  became  sensitive  to  their  suffering  and 
sensitive  later  in  life  to  friends,  colleagues 
and  coworkers  who  also  suffer  the  pain  of 
arthritis  I  have  seen  arthritis  erode  the 
quality  of  their  lives.  Simple  tasks  such  as 
writing  a  letter,  dressing  or  crossing  the 
room  can  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
Helping  those  who  are  near  to  me.  who 
suffer  from  arthritis,  has  become  part  of  my 
life  .  .  .  and  I  was  eager  to  extend  myself  to 
the  Arthritis  Foundation  in  any  capacity 
that  would  be  of  help.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  this  organization  and  cause. 

I  stand  before  you  today  representing  a 
vast  constituency  .36  million  Americans 
with  arthritis.  I  care  about  them  and  I  want 
to  make  life  better  for  them.  I  appeal  to  you 
because  we  need  your  help. 

This  disease  is  so  often  pictured  as  an  af- 
fliction of  the  elderly,  an  inevitable  process 
of  erosion  as  you  get  older.  No  doubt  there 
are  many  Americans  that  suffer  this  degen- 
erative process,  but  arthritis  is  not  just  a 
disease  of  old  age  ...  it  is  a  disease  of  all 
ages  and  it  affects  so  many  young  people,  so 
many  people  in  the  prime  of  life.  This  dis- 
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ease  is  a  serious,  staggering  health  problem. 
Arthritis  is  our  country's  number  one  crip- 
pling disease.  The  most  staggering  fact  is, 
that  1  in  every  7  Americans  has  one  form  of 
arthritis  or  another.  One  in  every  seven. 
That  means  if  this  statistic  holds  true,  one 
of  the  persons  you  love  most  in  your  life  .  . 
whether  it  be  your  mother,  father,  sister  or 
brother,  your  spouse,  or  your  dearest  friend 
or  your  child  .  .  .  one  of  these  seven  so  very 
dear  to  you  will  be  a  victim  of  arthritis. 

In  fact,  I  did  a  little  research  and  I  found 
that  the  average  age  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  invited  here  today  is  58.5 
years  of  age.  Men  in  their  age  group  have  a 
26.5  percent  chance  of  developing  arthritis. 
Within  10  years  from  now.  at  least  41.8  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  this  room  will  develop 
some  form  of  arthritis.  That  means  that 
right  now,  one  in  four  will  develop  some 
form  of  arthritis  .  .  .  and  within  10  years, 
almost  half  of  you  will  have  arthritis. 

One  of  every  three  families  is  affected,  as 
is  mine.  Every  32  seconds  another  American 
develops  arthritis.  That's  a  million  new  vic- 
tims each  year.  If  people  were  developing 
something  as  simple  as  the  flu  at  this  rate, 
our  Nation  would  consider  this  a  major  epi- 
demic and  a  top  priority.  Why  should  ar- 
thritis deserve  any  less? 

I  suspect  that  arthritis  has  received  less 
attention  than  other  diseases  because,  as 
former  First  Lady  Betty  Pord-who  serves 
on  the  Arthriiis  Foundation's  board  of 
trustees— has  said,  (quote)  arthritis  is  not  a 
very  glamorous  disease."  (end  quote)  I  be- 
lieve that  Mrs.  Ford  is  right.  Arthritis  does 
not  relate  to  mortality  so  much  as  morbidi- 
ty. There  are  no  fatalities.  But  if  having  a 
fatal  disease  is  considered  a  death  sentence, 
then  having  arthritis  should  be  considered 
life  imprisonment. 

Our  society  is  very  conscious  of  fitness 
and  exercise  and  well-being.  Many  of  us 
work  hard  to  improve  our  health.  But 
people  with  arthritis  must  work  hard  just  to 
stay  even.  We're  a  country  of  jogging  and 
tennis  and  skiing  and  sailing  and  golf.  'Yet 
millions  of  Americans  can't  tie  their  shoes 
or  comb  their  hair  or  walk  up  a  flight  of 
stairs.  We  must  overcome  this  disease  with 
both  research  and  treatment,  and  yet  this  is 
so  difficult  to  do  when  the  public  is  so  apa- 
thetic about  arthritis.  My  hope  is  that  you 
will  help  me  to  overcome  this  public  apathy 
and  indifference. 

When  I  volunteered  my  services  to  the  ar- 
thritis foundation,  I  fully  expected  to  be 
making  public  service  spots,  attending  fund 
raising  events  and  talking  to  the  media.  My 
goal  being  to  raise  awareness  and  to  raise 
money.  As  flattered  as  I  am  to  be  here  today 
speaking  to  all  of  you.  my  goal  remains  the 
same,  to  raise  your  awareness  and  to  raise 
more  money  ...  on  behalf  of  the  millons  of 
Americans  who  are  counting  on  me— and 
you— to  help  conquer  arthritis.  You.  as  this 
country's  leadership,  are  in  a  position  to  not 
only  allocate  the  essentially  needed  funds, 
but  also  to  inspire  our  fellow  Americans  to 
pitch  in  and  do  their  share. 

I  know  that  as  legislators,  you  are  called 
upon  to  deal  with  the  full  range  of  moral 
issues  that  affect  the  quality  of  American 
life,  from  civil  rights  and  national  security 
to  education  and  the  preservation  of  the  en- 
vironment. It  is  just  that  issue  about  which 
I  speak  .  .  .  the  quality  of  American  life 
Science  and  technology  have  done  .so  much 
in  recent  decades  to  improve  our  longevity, 
the  quantity  of  our  lives.  But,  it  is  the  qual- 
ity of  life  which  is  so  greatly  compromised 
by  this  disease. 

The    problems   of    arthritis   are    another 
such   moral   issue   you   must   address.   The 


challenge  is  before  all  of  us  now  to  strike  a 
major  blow  against  arthritis  through  Feder- 
al action  and  commitment.  This  is  a  moral 
responsibility  which  I  do  not  believe  can  be 
postponed  any  longer.  In  1968,  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  said,  (quote)  surely  no 
more  vexing  health  problem  can  be  named 
than  arthritis.  Like  most  of  our  problems,  it 
is  within  our  power  to  solve  it.  If  we  have 
the  will,  we  will  find  the  way. "  (end  quote) 
Sixteen  years  later.  I  am  here  to  ask  your 
help  in  finding  a  way. 

America  is  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave.  Let  us  assume  our  full 
responsibility  in  freeing  those  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  lost  their  freedom. 
Give  them  freedom  of  motion,  freedom 
from  pain.  And  let  us  acknowledge  their 
bravery  in  coping  and  living  with  such  a 
dreadful  disease.  Let  us  not  turn  our  backs 
on  so  many  Americans  who  suffer  from  this 
disease  without  glamour  ...  a  disease 
which  deprives  them  of  enjoying  their  full 
potential  and  the  richness  of  life. 

Thank  you  for  sharing  your  time  and 

lunch  with  me  today.  This  is  a  most  memo- 
rable day  for  me  for  many  reasons  .  .  .  but 
I  pray  to  God  that  when  I  reflect  upon  this 
occasion  in  the  future,  I  will  remember  it  as 
having  taken  place  the  year  that  Congress 
established  the  Arthritis  Institute. 

Thank  you.« 


THE  HANDICAPPED  ENTREPRE- 
NEURS OF  THE  POSSIBLE 
•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  all 
loo  easy  to  forget,  in  the  course  of  a 
hectic  day,  how  challenging  our  daily 
routines  would  be  if  we  were  handi- 
capped; to  be  without  sight,  or  a  limb, 
or  to  be  paralyzed  or  to  suffer  from 
epilepsy.  And  yet.  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans hampered  by  disabilities  meet 
these  challenges  every  day.  They  not 
only  cope  with  their  daily  routines, 
they  master  them. 

As  old  myths  and  preconceptions  of 
the  handicapped  slowly  di-sappear.  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  learning  to  be 
productive  and  enjoy  their  lives.  These 
valiant  people  are  taking  advantage  of 
many  opportunities  and  are  utilizing 
their  experiences  to  achieve  personal 
accomplishments.  They  can  do  this  be- 
cause they  live  in  a  free  society.  Our 
Nation  has  helped  to  provide  a  more 
suitable  environment  for  opportunities 
for  the  disabled,  but  It  is  the  dogged, 
untiring  quest  for  Independence  that 
drives  the  handicapped.  That  drive 
springs  from  the  need  to  be  useful,  as 
basic  a  human  need  as  food  or  air.  And 
that  need  has  blossomed  Into  a  great 
adventure  In  human  achievement  In 
the  last  decade.  The  American  handi- 
capped have  become  the  new  entrepre- 
neurs—the entrepreneurs  of  the  po,ssi- 
ble. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  spirit,  I  would 
like  to  Introduce  into  the  Record 
brief,  inspiring  descriptions  of  15 
handicapped  individuals  in  the  Boise 
area  who  have  met  the  challenge,  who 
have  become  their  own  masters.  Al- 
though they  are  a  small  representa- 
tion of  the  handicapped  throughout 
Idaho  and  America,  these   15  are  as 
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outstanding  as  the  group  they  repre- 
sent. 

I  ask  that  the  publication  "They 
Can  Do,"  by  the  Idaho  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Medical  Center,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

They  Can  Do 

Many  times  employers  and  handicapped 
people  themselves  do  not  realize  what  is 
possible  to  achieve  with  a  little  ingenuity 
and  determination. 

This  booklet  contains  a  small  representa- 
tion of  successful  handicapped  persons  in 
the  Boise  area.  Their  stories  may  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  is  possible  and  what  "they 
can  do." 

Joseph  Karpach,  Jr. 

In  1974.  Joe  received  a  neck  injury  while 
participating  in  an  unusual  sport  at  Bogus 
Basin.  The  contestants  would  race  down  the 
snow-covered  hill  on  kitchen  trays  and  dive 
into  a  man-made  pound.  When  Joe  dove 
into  the  pond,  he  broke  his  neck.  The  acci- 
dent resulted  in  Joe  becoming  a  quadriple- 
gic. 

Joe  continued  his  education  and  earned  a 
BA  in  History  in  1979,  with  minors  in  Psy- 
chology and  Communications  from  Boise 
State  University.  He  graduated  with  a  3.1 
grade  point  average.  In  1982  he  received  a 
Doctorate  of  Law  from  the  University  of 
Idaho.  College  of  Law.  in  Moscow.  Itjaho 
and  is  currently  a  licensed  attorney. 

While  at  BSU,  Joe  was  a  member  of  the 
Handicapped  Advisory  Committee  and  as- 
sisted them  in  making  the  dorms  and 
campus  accessible  to  handicapped  students. 
He  also  performed  general  acivocacy  work 
for  CO-AD,  Coalition  of  Advocates  for  the 
Disabled. 

Joe  was  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Idaho  Handicapped  Advisory  Committee. 
Sergeant  of  Arms  of  the  Student  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tor's of  the  Stepping  Stones,  which  was  a 
grant  program  to  promote  and  educate 
handicapped  adults  in  Latah  County. 

Always  athletically  inclined.  Joe  is  now  an 
avid  Bronco  Booster.  He  watches  sporting 
events  on  television  and  attends  games  in 
Boise  and  other  states.  He  has  recently 
become  interested  in  fishing. 

Joe  is  currently  a  law  clerk  for  Judge 
Newhouse,  researching  legal  motions  pre- 
sented in  the  courtroom.  Joe  says,  "My 
future  goal  is  to  become  more  involved  in 
trail  work.  I  also  have  a  major  interest  in 
working  on  the  rights  of  handicapped  per- 
sons." 

Mike  Wetherell 

At  the  age  of  five.  Mike  was  stricken  with 
a  disease  which  caused  loss  of  balance  and 
high  fevers.  Doctors  gave  him  six  months  to 
live.  However,  massive  dosages  of  penicillin, 
u.sed  as  a  last  resort,  .saved  his  life.  Twenty 
years  later,  five  months  after  he  was  mar- 
ried, he  suffered  a  grand  mal  .seizure.  It  was 
determined  that  Mike  suffered  from  epilep- 
sy. 

"Epilepsy  is  an  especially  difficult  disabil- 
ity." Mike  says,  "because  it  is  hidden,  except 
for  brief  but  dramatic  periods  when  you  are 
actually  having  a  .seizure  and  because  it  is  so 
misunderstood.  Only  a  few  years  ago  a  na- 
tionally prominent  entertainer  said  he  con- 
sidered epilepsy  to  be  caused  by  the  sufferer 
being  pcssessed  by  the  devil." 

"Epilepsy,  in  fact."  Mike  continues,  "is  no 
different  from  any  other  disability.  It  can 
vary    in    its   intensity    and   effect    ujxin   a 


person.  I  have  been  fortunate,  in  that  like 
80%  of  those  who  have  epilepsy,  my  seizures 
are  now  completely  controlled  by  medica- 
tion. I  take  the  position  that  I  think  most 
persons  with  a  disability  take.  I  can  do  basi- 
cally anything  I  want  to.  only  other  people 
have  a  problem  if  they  think  I  can't." 

During  the  time  Mike  has  known  of  his 
epilepsy,  he  finished  law  school.  He  then 
became  chief  counsel  to  United  States  Sena- 
tor Frank  Church  and  later  Church's  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant,  the  highest  staff  po- 
sition it  is  possible  to  attain  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Mike  helped  set-up  Church's 
presidential  campaign  effort,  traveled 
throughout  the  United  States  with  Church, 
acted  as  the  road  coordinator  for  the  cam- 
paign and  was  Church's  chief  liaison  with 
the  U.S.  Secret  Service. 

He  left  Church's  staff  in  1975  and  re- 
turned to  Idaho.  In  1976  he  was  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  nominee  for  the  Office  of 
Idaho  State  Attorney  General. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Idaho  Epilepsy 
League  Board  of  Directors  and  performs 
free  legal  services  for  the  League.  In  1979  he 
acted  as  a  friend  of  the  court  in  filing  a 
brief  with  the  Idaho  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Moye  v.  Moye.  which  established  the 
rights  of  parents  of  epilepsy  in  custody  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Idaho  Courts. 

In  1980  he  was  awarded  the  Idaho  State 
Bar  Association's  Outstanding  Public  Serv- 
ice Award  for  his  work  on  behalf  of  the 
rights  of  the  disabled.  In  1979  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  National  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America,  where  as 
Chairman  of  that  group's  litigation  subcom- 
mittee, he  helps  determine  in  what  cases 
the  EFA  will  take  an  active  role  to  establish 
the  legal  rights  of  those  who  suffer  from 
Epilepsy. 

Since  1978.  he  has  served  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Idaho  Trial  Lawyers  Asso- 
ciation and  edits  their  magazine.  "The 
Idaho  Trial  Lawyer".  He  is  active  in  Boise 
Little  Theatre.  Vice  President  of  the 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Boise  and  Chairman  of  the 
Kellogg  Foundation's  Volunteer  Leadership 
Advisory  Committee. 

He  recently  opened  his  own  private  law 
practice  in  Boise  under  the  firm  name  of 
Hyde  and  Wetherell.  He  specializes  in  copy- 
right, real  estate,  and  personal  injury  law. 

June  Bush 

In  1949.  at  the  age  of  16.  June  became  se- 
riously ill.  Diagnosis:  Infantile  Paralysis, 
more  commonly  know'n  as  "polio."  June  was 
in  quarantine  for  two  weeks  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Elks  Convalescent  Home  on 
Sycamore  Drive.  (This  was  before  the  new- 
Elks  Rehabilitation  Center  was  built).  June 
was  a  patient  for  over  two  years. 

After  being  discharged  from  the  Elks. 
June  was  ready  to  "get  on  with  her  life." 
She  married  and  had  two  children.  June 
says  of  those  early  years.  "It  was  a  real  chal- 
lenge being  a  full-time  wife,  mother,  and 
housekeeper,  all  from  a  wheelchair.  We 
were  a  very  active  family,  fishing,  camping, 
hunting,  snowmobiling,  and  boating.  There 
are  always  problems  to  solve,  and  believe 
me.  experience  is  the  best  teacher."  June 
speaks  of  the  early  years  when  most  handi- 
capped people  were  still  "in  the  closet:"  you 
rarely  saw  a  disabled  person  out  on  the 
street.  She  is  so  glad  for  the  changes  and 
better  acceptance  by  the  majority  of  people 
towards  handicapped  individuals.  June  can 
remember  when  people  would  literally  shut 
the  door  in  her  face  because  of  the  word 
"polio." 


After  June's  children  married  and  left 
home,  the  days  were  long  and  boring.  She 
then  decided  to  set  some  goals  for  herself: 
(1)  to  get  a  job:  (2)  learn  to  drive:  (3)  get  her 
own  vehicle.  She  has  accomplished  all  three 
of  her  goals.  She's  now  making  a  list  of  new- 
goals  to  achieve. 

June  works  at  the  VA  Medical  Center,  op- 
erating an  IBM  System  6  Information  Proc- 
essor. She  had  on-the-job  training  and  says 
the  work  is  interesting  and  varied  t)ecause 
she  does  work  for  numerous  departments. 
"My  co-workers  and  fellow  employees  are  a 
wonderful  group  of  people  and  have  been  so 
supportive,"  she  commented. 

Shortly  after  starting  her  job.  June 
became  a  member  of  the  VA's  Handicapped 
Advisory  Committee.  She  is  now-  the  current 
Chairperson.  "I  hope  that  by  setting  good 
examples,  more  disabled  persons  will  go  out 
and  seek  work.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  it 
was  unheard  of  to  have  a  handicapped  em- 
ployee. Now  the  jobs  are  there.  You  have  to 
have  the  courage  to  go  out  and  find  it.  And 
keep  trying  if  at  first  you  don't  succeed.  " 
she  said. 

June  wants  to  become  more  involved  with 
handicapped  groups  and  to  see  as  many  ad- 
vances in  the  next  thirty  years  as  she  has 
seen  in  the  past  thirty  years. 

I  asked  June  about  her  feelings  on  being 
handicapped.  Her  reply  was.  Tm  not  handi- 
capped or  disabled.  I  have  a  slight  inconven- 
ience. Where  you  use  your  legs  to  get 
around,  I  have  wheels.  It  might  take  me  a 
little  longer  to  get  something  done,  or  I 
might  have  to  figure  out  a  way  to  do  it.  but 
I'll  get  the  job  done  or  accomplish  any  goal 
I  set  for  myself." 

Scott  Parrish 

Scott  Parrish  was  born  in  Boise.  Idaho  on 
October  24.  1961.  He  was  discovered  at  the 
age  of  three  to  have  a  rare  form  of  Down's 
Syndrome,  Mosaic  Mongolism.  Since  Scott's 
potential  was  not  known,  doctors  and  par- 
ents, after  extensive  testing,  decided  that  he 
should  be  trained  in  regular  .school  to  see 
how  far  he  could  progress. 

Prior  to  attending  school.  Scott  had  spe- 
cial training  at  the  Idaho  Easter  Seal 
Center  in  both  speech  therapy  and  motor 
skills  where  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  a 
potential  in  drawing. 

Scott  attended  .schools  in  Sandpoint.  Rig- 
gins,  and  Boise,  graduating  from  Boi.se  High 
School  in  1981  where  he  received  the  Stu- 
dent of  the  Month  Award  and  the  Boise 
High  Art  Award. 

While  in  school.  Scott  took  advantage  of 
all  of  the  art  cla-sses  possible.  Two  of  his 
most  inspirational  instructors  were  Mr. 
Hollis  Richardson  of  Salmon  River  High 
School  and  Mr.  Robert  Auth  of  Boise  High 
School. 

His  most  enjoyable  forms  of  art  are  the 
pencil  sketching  and  woodburning  of  vari- 
ous animals,  with  members  of  the  cat  family 
being  his  favorites.  Calligraphy,  photogra- 
phy, and  painting  ceramics  are  other  forms 
of  art  enjoyed  by  Scott. 

Recently,  one  of  Scott  s  sketches  was  .se- 
lected for  the  Idaho  State  Elks  Association 
and  Elks  Rehabilitation  Hospital  Christmas 
card  for  1983.  A  reproduction  of  one  of  his 
wood  burnings  and  a  pencil  sketch  were 
published  in  a  newly  established  magazine. 
•The  Idaho  Sportsman." 

Dee  Lowe 
Dee  Lowe  lost  his  right  leg  below  the  knee 
in    Southern    France.    October    30.     1944. 
during  World  War  U.  The  story  of  how  he 
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received  his  disability  is  certainly  worth  tell- 
ing. 

Dee  and  several  of  his  buddies  had  be 
friended  a  goat  while  in  Southern  France 
On  returning  from  a  ^-atrol  mission  Uncle 
Billy"  was  there  to  greet  them.  As  they  were 
at)OUt  to  move  into  the  shambles  of  a  blast 
ed  farmhouse,  the  goat  crossed  directly  In 
front  of  Lowe  s  foot  and  exploded  a  land 
mine.  The  explosion  blasted  Dee  s  right  foot 
but  blew  the  goat  into  a  million  pieces.  Dee 
feels  that  Uncle  Billy  saved  his  life  and 
that  of  a  fellow  standing  near  him 

Dee  has  worked  as  a  carpenter,  rancher, 
welder,  and  truck  driver  He  is  currently  em- 
ployed at  Idaho  Power  where  he  has  been  a 
custodian  for  the  past  three  years,  he  trims 
and  sho«'s  horses  in  his  spare  time. 

When  asked  aljoiit  his  recreational  activi- 
ties or  hobbies.  Dee  responded.  My  first 
love  is  horseback  riding  I  also  like  to  fish 
and  hunt  when  I  get  the  chance.  I  have  en- 
joyed umpiring  .softball  and  refereeing  bas- 
ketball for  many  years." 

He  and  Helena,  his  wife  of  36  years,  raised 
four  children,  one  of  which  is  still  at  home. 

Dee  stated.  After  I  became  accustomed  to 
mv  artificial  leg.  life  went  on  as  before.  In 
fact.  I  was  -so  active  I  wore  out  13  legs  in  13 
years.  I  am  happy  that  I  have  been  able  to 
lead  a  normal  life  and  do  nearly  all  of  the 
things  that  I  was  able  to  do  before,  despite 
my  disability." 

Corky  Carico 

In  1967.  while  working  as  a  lineman  for 
Idaho  Power  Company.  Corky  fell  from  a 
power  pole,  breaking  his  neck  at  the  5  6  cer- 
vical vertebrae.  This  resulted  in  quadriple- 
gia.  Corky  has  some  movement  of  both  arms 
and  hands  with  the  use  of  a  prehensile 
splint. 

While  receiving  rehabilitation  in  Denver. 
Colorado  Corky  used  his  G.I.  benefits  and 
completed  a  four-year  course  in  Engineering 
from  ICS. 

When  asked  about  his  disability  Corky  re- 
sponded. When  I  was  in  Denver,  the  doc- 
tors told  me  I  should  try  to  accept  my  dis- 
ability and  make  the  best  of  my  life.  I  decid 
ed  the  doctors  were  right.  ' 

In  1972  Corky  ran  for  and  was  elected  as 
County  Commissioner  for  Payette  County. 
United  States  Senators  James  McClure  and 
Steve  Symms  have  known  Corky  for  years. 
Both  agree  he  has  achieved  accomplish- 
ments thai  would  challenge  the  most  ambi- 
tious nonhandicapped  person. 

Corky  began  his  Federal  career  in  1979  as 
a  Civil  Engineering  Technician  for  the  Boise 
National  Forest.  In  1980  he  obtained  a  posi- 
tion at  the  Boise  VA  Medical  Center  where 
he  is  currently  employed  as  a  Maintenance 
Scheduler. 

Corky  has  redesigned  ventilation,  duct, 
and  electrical  systems  at  the  Medical 
Center.  These  have  been  significant  accom- 
plishments as  he  often  cannot  visit  work- 
sites because  of  their  inaccessibility  and 
must  rely  on  verbal  descriptions  and  •as- 
built  prints  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
work. 

In  1982  he  received  the  Outstanding 
Handicapped  Employee  of  the  Year  Award 
from  both  the  Boise  Mayor  s  Committee  for 
Hiring  the  Handicapped  and  the  Governor's 
Committee  for  Hiring  the  Handicapped.  He 
was  Idaho's  nomination  for  the  President's 
Trophy  for  Outstanding  Handicapped 
American  of  the  Year. 

■'I  enjoy  reading  and  listening  to  country 
music'  says  Corky,  but  most  of  all.  I  love 
to  travel.  If  I  had  the  time  and  money.  I 
would  travel  a  lot  more." 


Charles  Hirsch 

Charles  Hirsch  has  a  voice  and  breathing 
disability  caused  by  scar  tissue  masses  in  the 
throat,  called  lipoidproteinosis.  He  has  had 
this  disability  since  childhood.  When  asked 
about  his  handicap.  Mr.  Hirsch  responded. 

It  is  distinctly  a  social  rather  than  a  physi- 
cal handicap." 

As  Building  Maintenance  supervisor  for 
Boise  City.  Charles  has  spent  the  last  six 
years  supervising  the  operations  and  main- 
tenance program  for  38  city  buildings.  He 
directs  the  work  in  roofing,  structural,  me- 
chanical, landscaping,  and  custodial  areas. 

Charles  is  currently  restoring  a  1940 
Dodge  business  coupe.  He  also  enjoys  float- 
ing down  the  Boise  River.  He  is  active  in 
neighborhood  groups,  the  Boise  Ditch 
Safety  Committee,  and  a  professional  .socie- 
ty. He  also  counsels  inmates  at  the  Idaho 
State  Correctional  Institution. 

Hirsch  comments.  In  every  community 
program  or  involvement  I've  chosen,  the  re- 
wards have  always  made  my  personal  costs 
seem  insignificant.  We  do  best  when  we  all 
work  together." 

Charles  is  currently  a  Certificate  Member 
of  the  Refrigeration  Service  Engineer's  So 
ciety  and  Chairman  of  the  Architectural 
Barriers  Subcommittee  for  the  Mayor's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped and  Elderly. 

Dennis  Walker 
Mr.  Walker  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm 
in  eastern  Idaho.  He  joined  the  116th 
Combat  Engineer  National  Guard  unit 
shortly  after  graduating  from  high  school. 
The  unit  was  federalized  in  1968  and  sent  to 
Viet  Nam. 

While  operating  a  bulldozer,  he  hit  an 
enemy  t)ooby  trapped  rocket,  which  resulted 
in  total  blindness.  He  was  hospitalized  at 
Fitzsimmons  General  Army  Hospital  for 
almost  the  entire  year  of  1969  where  he  un- 
derwent several  operations  for  his  eyes. 

He  was  discharged  from  the  military  in 
December  of  1969  to  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Western  Blind  Rehabilitation 
Center  in  Palo  Alto.  California. 

Completing  the  training  in  about  three 
months.  I  had  learned  to  travel  with  the  use 
of  a  long  cane,  read  braille,  and  many  other 
skills  that  have  proven  to  be  very  useful  in 
my  life  as  a  blind  person.  I  was  determined 
to  overcome  the  disability  and  live  my  life 
as  normally  as  I  possibly  could. 

I  enrolled  in  Ricks  College  in  the  fall  of 
1970.  I  transferred  to  Boise  State  University 
where  I  received  a  Bachelors  degree  in  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

I  met  my  wife  Carol  while  I  was  at  the 
Blind  Center.  We  were  married  in  1971  and 
now  have  three  children.  Matthew.  Jennifer 
and  Steven. 

I  was  hired  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion as  a  Veterans  Benefits  Counselor  in 
1974.  I  am  able  to  perform  my  job  as  well  as 
the  sighted  counselors  with  the  assistance 
of  a  braille  writer,  talking  computer  and  a 
talking  calculator.  I  was  the  first  blind  Viet 
Nam  era  Benefits  Counselor  the  VA.  hired. 
I  have  been  honored  with  several  awards 
during  my  employment  with  the  V.A.  I  re- 
ceived the  No  Greater  Love  Award  and  was 
honored  by  the  governor  during  handi- 
capped week.  In  1977  I  was  selected  as  one 
of  the  Outstanding  Handicapped  Federal 
Employees  of  the  year.  My  family  and  I 
were  flown  to  Washington.  D.C..  to  k>e  hon- 
ored. We  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  the 
administrator.  Max  Cleland. 

Since  I   have  been  blind  I   have  always 
tried   to   live   my   life   without   letting  n»y 


blindness  interfere.  Some  of  my  hobbies  are 
wood  working,  gardening,  and  camping.  I 
spend  a  lot  of  my  time  in  my  workshop 
working  on  projects  and  making  saw  dust. 

CHARLENE  LllXiARD 

I  was  born  31  years  ago  in  California  with 
cerebral  palsy.  My  greatest  accomplishment 
has  been  the  constant  battle  with  myself  in 
overcoming  the  effects  of  my  disability. 
However.  I  believe  that  I  have  overcome 
most  of  the  hangups  that  I  had  in  associa- 
tion with  my  disability. 

I  was  born  in  Burbank.  California  in  1951. 
and  at  the  age  of  three  was  one  of  two  chil- 
dren selected  as  a  National  Cerebral  Palsy 
Poster  Child. 

In  1963  we  moved  to  Idaho  from  New 
Jersey,  settling  first  in  Boise  and  then  later 
moving  to  Idaho  Falls.  I  returned  to  Boise 
in  1970  to  recuperate  from  surgery  and  de- 
cided to  stay  in  the  Idaho  Capital. 

After  my  release  from  the  Elks  Rehabili- 
tation Center.  I  attended  Vocational  Tech- 
nical courses  at  Boise  State  University, 
taking  classes  for  GED  preparation  and  job 
orientation.  Upon  completion  of  my  school- 
ing and  receipt  of  my  GED.  I  worked  as  a 
Teacher's  Aid  for  a  short  time  at  the  Elks. 
Later,  I  worked  as  a  cab  dispatcher  for  a 
year,  followed  by  work  as  a  switchboard  op- 
erator at  an  answering  service  for  two  years. 
While  working  as  a  switchboard  operator, 
my  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 
contacted  me  about  a  position  with  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  (OPM).  I  was 
hired  under  a  Schedule  A  (handicapped)  ap 
pointment  as  a  Staffing  Clerk  in  the  Job  In- 
formation Center,  a  position  I  held  for  two 
years  before  applying  for  my  current  posi- 
tion as  Information  Receptionist  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  at  BIFC. 

Along  with  my  duties  as  Information  Re- 
ceptionist. I  compile,  collate,  and  type  the 
material  for  the  Federal  Women's  Program 
Vacancy  Listing,  distributed  each  week  to 
Federal  agencies  within  the  Boise  area  and 
to  various  Federal  agencies  in  other  states.  I 
received  a  Certificate  of  Appreciation  from 
FWPM's  for  my  work  on  the  Vacancy  List- 
ing. I  am  also  the  Upward  Mobility  Coordi- 
nator for  BLM-BIFC. 

As  a  single,  working  mother  with  a  4'-,;- 
year-old  son.  my  career  goal  is  to  someday 
get  back  into  the  personnel  field. 

My  biggest  accomplishments  have  been 
overcoming  the  fear  of  doing  things  new 
and  becoming  more  self-confident. 

When  you  are  born  with  a  disability,  at 
least  in  my  case,  you  tend  to  grow  up  with 
very  little  confidence  and.  I  can't."  is  a  big 
part  of  your  vocabulary.  I  believe  that  it 
may  take  me  a  little  longer,  but  I  can  and 
will  do  whatever  I  set  out  to  do.  This  in- 
cludes driving  a  car  with  confidence.  Right 
now  I  am  overcoming  the  fear  of  driving  at 
night,  and  I  know  I  will  succeed. 

Adai«  Hamilton 

Adam  was  born  deaf  and  although  he  does 
not  read  lips,  he  has  learned  to  communi- 
cate by  using  sign  language.  He  will  begin 
his  junior  year  at  Borah  High  School  this 
fall.  He  says.  The  teachers  write  me  notes 
to  let  me  know  what  my  assignments  will 
be.  My  friends  have  been  very  helpful,  too." 

He  worked  in  the  Pharmacy  at  the  Boise 
VA  Medical  Center  this  past  summer  and 
co-workers  agreed  that  he  did  a  very  good 
job.  His  duties  consisted  of  opening  the 
mail,  pulling  and  processing  files,  and  help- 
ing prepare  prescriptions  to  be  mailed  out. 
One  Pharmacy  Technician  learned  enough 
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sign  language  to  assist  the  other  staff  in 
communicating  with  Adam. 

One  of  Adam's  career  goals  is  to  be  an  ar- 
chitect. He  enjoys  snow  skiing,  water  skiing, 
soccer  and  dancing.  He  currently  lives  at 
home  with  his  mother,  step-father,  and  sis- 
ters. 

Adam  is  particularly  proud  that  he  was  on 
the  winning  All-Star  Soccer  Team,  the  Boise 
Timbers,  who  came  in  fifth  in  the  Par  West 
Regional  Championship  games  in  Las 
Vegas.  Nevada. 

Warren  Toops 

Warren  Toops.  called  "T"  by  his  many 
friends,  was  injured  in  May  of  1980.  While 
at  work,  a  container  fell  from  a  truck  and 
landed  on  top  of  him.  As  a  result  of  the  acci- 
dent. "T"  was  paralyzed  from  the  waist 
down. 

For  the  past  two  years,  'T"  has  worked  at 
the  Van  Factory  where  he  is  the  store  man- 
ager. He  also  orders  parts  and  gives  esti- 
mates on  van  conversions. 

He  enjoys  playing  exhibition  basketball 
with  the  "Star  Riders."  Although  informal- 
ly organized,  this  team  recently  played  the 
inmates  of  the  Idaho  State  Penitentiary  and 
won  the  game.  One  of  the  requirements  of 
the  game  is  that  all  players  must  use  a 
wheelchair. 

Softball,  hiking,  and  camping  are  among 
■T's"  other  recreational  interests.  He  com- 
mented. "I  enjoy  many  activities.  I  even  do 
stained  glass  work,  mostly  windows,  lamps, 
and  personal  items.  I  have  not  completed 
any  large  scale  stained  glass  projects,  but  I 
would  love  to  do  a  few." 

His  five-year  old  daughter.  Amanda,  is  a 
special  joy  and  "T"  spends  as  much  time 
with  her  as  possible.  Sometimes  "T".  in  his 
sportschair  and  Amanda  on  her  bicycle  have 
races.  Other  times  they  may  just  go  for  a 
walk. 

In  the  past.  "T "  was  an  active  member  of 
a  disabled  support  group  called  "Different 
Spokes."  and  has  assisted  the  State  Indus- 
trial Commission  with  counseling  newly  dis- 
abled people  in  the  community. 

"T"  says.  "I  have  a  very  supportive  wife 
who  helped  me  realize  I  could  still  do  any- 
thing I  wanted  to  do.  My  friends  and  family 
have  all  been  very  understanding.  They 
would  help  when  needed,  but  stayed  away 
when  not  needed.  The  only  accomplishment 
I  think  I've  made  is  that  I  didn't  lay  down 
and  quit  when  I  got  hurt." 

Charles  F.  Hansen 

Chuck  Hansen,  the  Chief  of  Social  Work 
Service  at  the  Boise  VA  Medical  Center,  has 
an  "invisible"  disabling  medical  condition 
called  Naieolepsy  (invisible  in  the  sense 
that  the  condition  does  not  show  to  the  in- 
dividual making  casual  contact).  Narcolepsy 
is  known  by  its  two  most  important  and  dis- 
abling symptoms:  Sleep  Attacks,  responsible 
for  excessive  daytime  sleepiness  (EDS)  and 
usually  expressed  as,  "always  being  tired 
and  sleepy,  lack  of  energy,  falling  asleep  at 
inappropriate  times."  etc.:  Cataplexy,  a 
rapi(i  or  abrupt  short  lasting  loss  of  volun- 
tary muscle  control  leading  to  partial 
muscle  weakness  or  a  complete  body  col- 
lapse. 

Chuck  reports  that  in  retrospect  he  prob- 
ably had  narcolepsy  from  childhood  but  was 
not  diagnosed  and  treated  for  the  problem 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  40.  Prior  to  that 
time  he  went  to  a  number  of  different  phy- 
sicians for  help  because  of  his  difficulty  in 
staying  awake,  but  with  little  success.  Final- 
ly, around  1966.  a  VA  neurologist  that 
Chuck  worked  with   became  aware  of  his 


narcoleptic  symptoms.  She  explained  Narco- 
lepsy to  him  and  got  him  started  on  proper 
treatment.  Chuck  noted  that  proper  diagno- 
sis and  treatment  improved  his  quality  of 
life  and  staying  awake  became  easier,  espe- 
cially if  he  kept  pushing. 

The  pushing,  uptight  and  other  aggressive 
behavior  that  helped  Chuck  stay  awake, 
had  its  positive  and  negative  effects.  On  the 
plus  side  Chuck  has  been  successfully  em- 
ployed by  the  VA  in  a  number  of  different 
Social  Work  positions  for  the  past  26  years, 
the  last  16  in  Idaho.  In  his  free  time  he  has 
been  very  involved  in  community  affairs,  in- 
cluding representing  the  VA  Medical  Center 
in  the  Treasure  Valley  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  Agency  for  five  years,  serv- 
ing as  Chairman  of  the  grant  review  com- 
mittee: past  president  of  the  Ada  County 
Mental  Health  Assoc,  (he  called  the  first 
meeting  of  what  was  to  become  the  Idaho 
Planned  Parenthood  Assoc.)  and  served  as 
organizing  chairman  and  first  board  presi- 
dent. He  was  elected  Boise  Federal  Employ- 
ee of  the  Year,  was  very  involved  in  helping 
to  lobby  through  the  State  Legislature  a 
Social  Work  Licensing  Bill,  was  appointed 
by  the  governor  to  the  first  full  term  on  the 
Social  Work  Licensing  Board,  and  was  the 
first  board  chairperson.  He  is  the  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Idaho  Chapter  of  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers  and  has 
served  on  a  large  number  of  Community  Ad- 
visory Boards. 

On  the  negative  side  his  constant  pushing 
has  at  times  offended  those  he  worked  with. 
"When  you  are  always  tired  and  have  to 
push  to  keep  going,  you  sometimes  unfairly 
expect  that  others  should  do  the  same." 
commented  Chuck.  To  others  who  have  who 
had  Narcolepsy  he  suggests.  "You  can't  sit 
back  and  relax.  You  have  to  keep  pushing 
or  you  won't  stay  awake." 

Bill  Kinkade 

In  1962  Bill  Kinkade  was  logging  when  a 
log  swung  around  and  broke  his  back  in  the 
thoracic-lumbar  region.  He  is  a  paraplegic, 
but  with  the  aid  of  long  leg  braces  he  is  able 
to  stand. 

Bill  enjoys  his  work  at  Brownfields  Pros- 
thetic and  Orthotic  Services.  He  says.  "I 
have  been  Brownfield's  leather  finish  man 
for  20  years.  That  means  I  make  a  number 
of  leather  items  used  in  manufacturing 
prostheses.  The  work  is  challenging  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  variety.  I  really  like  my 
job." 

As  an  avid  archer.  Bill  won  the  1973  Class 
B  in  the  State  of  Idaho.  Aside  from  archery, 
his  next  love  is  fishing.  He  also  swims  and 
has  even  tried  scuba  diving.  Bill  commented. 
"I  tried  scuba  diving  once  and  I  really  en- 
joyed it.  I  would  like  to  try  it  again  some- 
time." 

Bill  likes  to  hunt  and,  in  the  past,  has 
played  basketball  with  the  "Whirling 
Wheelers."  an  exhibition  team  that  played 
other  teams  such  as  Channel  7-TV  and 
church  groups  all  over  the  valley.  Donations 
were  accepted  at  the  door  and  the  team 
used  the  funds  to  help  other  handicapped 
people. 

In  the  past  he  has  been  honored  by  the 
Mayor's  and  Governor's  Committees  for 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  as  Handi- 
capped Employee  of  the  Month.  He  has  as- 
sisted the  Mayor's  Committee  in  their  ef- 
forts to  get  curb-cuts  installed  in  the  city. 

Bill  states,  "Ten  years  ago.  w'hen  we  were 
trying  to  get  the  community  involved  in 
helping  the  handicapped,  there  was  little  in- 
terest. I  am  pleased  with  the  progress  the 
community   has  made  in  those  ten  years. 


Now  most  people  are  interested  in  seeing 
the  city  accessible  to  the  handicapped." 

Prom  1966  to  1967.  Bill  was  president  of 
the  Indoors  Sports  Club.  The  club  devel- 
oped recreational  activities,  such  as  square 
dancing,  for  the  handicapped. 

Bill  and  his  beautiful  wife.  Sandy,  are  rais- 
ing a  14-year-old  daughter.  Tammy,  and  a 
10-year-old  son.  Steven.  They  spend  as 
much  time  as  possible  together  and  enjoy 
camping,  fishing  and  going  on  picnics. 

In  September  Bill  will  start  Bible  College 
at  the  Word  of  Life  on  Fairview.  He  says.  "I 
will  be  studying  the  Bible.  I  don't  know 
where  that  will  lead  me— maybe  into  some- 
thing great." 

Commenting  on  his  disability.  Bill  says. 
"The  biggest  handicap  people  have  is  the 
six  inches  between  their  ears.  Handicapped 
people  can  do  whatever  they  want  to  do  and 
should  realize  that  there  are  enough  people 
around  who  are  willing  to  help  them  accom- 
plish their  goals." 

Charles  Dannheim 

In  Texas,  in  1970.  Charles  was  taking 
down  a  television  antenna  from  his  house 
when  he  fell  in  the  electrical  high-line 
wires,  burning  both  arms  and  both  legs.  The 
burns  were  so  extensive,  amputation  was 
needed  on  all  four  extremities. 

Charles  was  determined  to  make  the  best 
of  the  situation  and  while  receiving  rehabili- 
tation at  the  VA  Medical  Center  in  Shreve- 
port.  Louisiana,  he  was  using  artificial  legs 
and  walking  within  six  months. 

He  returned  to  farming  and  ranching  for 
the  next  two  years  and  used  this  time  learn- 
ing how  to  use  his  four  prostheses. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  more  education. 
Charles  went  to  college,  majoring  in  Agri- 
Business. 

During  1976  through  1978.  he  worked  for 
the  Science  and  Technology  Committee  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  showing 
them  how  to  apply  their  technology  in  the 
field  of  the  physically  handicapped. 

Hot  weather  is  an  enemy  of  an  amputee  as 
they  are  more  susceptible  to  heat  stroke.  In 
1979  Texas  suffered  45  days  of  100'  weather. 
It  became  apparent  to  Charles  that  he 
should  make  a  change  from  his  farming  and 
ranching  career.  Wanting  to  work  with  the 
handicapped,  he  applied  for  a  training  posi- 
tion as  a  Prosthetics  Representative  for  the 
Veterans  Administration  in  Dallas.  Texas. 
Since  then,  he  has  been  at  the  Denver 
VAMC  and  is  currently  the  Chief  of  Pros- 
thetics at  the  Boise  VA  Medical  Center. 

He  and  his  wife  Beth  are  raising  two  boys. 
Chuck  and  Chad.  Charles  says.  "I  love  to 
ride  horses  and  hunt  deer,  elk  or  birds  as 
well  as  fishing.  I  often  ride  a  three-wheeled 
motorcycle  and  have  recently  become  an 
avid  photographer.  My  philosophy  is  to 
enjoy  life  and  look  for  the  good  instead  of 
the  bad.  With  this  attitude.  I  have  t)een  able 
to  accomplish  the  goals  I  have  set  for 
myself." 

NiLLA  Kniffin 

Nilla  Kniffin  was  thrown  from  a  race- 
horse 23  years  ago  and  broke  her  back.  She 
has  been  a  paraplegic  since  she  was  16  years 
old. 

For  the  past  six  years.  Nilla  has  worked 
for  the  Social  Security  Administration  in 
Boise.  She  spent  five  years  as  a  Claims  De- 
velopment Clerk.  She  is  presently  employed 
as  a  teletypist  and  states.  "I  really  enjoy  the 
job  I  have  now. "  In  the  past  she  worked  12 
years  as  a  switchboard  operator  for  various 
banks  and  answering  services  in  Idaho. 
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Nilla  says.  My  hobbies  include  sewing, 
stitchery.  reading  and  refinishing  furniture. 
I  love  the  outdoors,  and  my  recreational  in 
terests  encompass  a  wide  variety  of  activi- 
ties. I  .swim,  nde  motorcycles,  do  some  gar- 
dening, and  go  horseback  riding.  1  recently 
returned  from  a  one  week  camping  and  fish- 
ing trip  where  I  had  a  wonderful  time. 

I  am  engaged  to  a  fantastic  guy.  and  Im 
training  to  be  the  stepmother  of  his  three 
children,  continued  Nilla.  My  family  has 
been  very  supportive  and  help«'d  guide  me 
through  the  years  of  adiustment  that  were 
necessary  for  me  to  live  a  normal  life." 

About     her    handicap.    Nilla    comments. 

After  becoming  a  paraplegic.  I  found  that 
simple  things  like  driving  ^  car.  putting  my 
wheelchair  into  the  car.  going  shopping, 
vaccuming.  and  handling  the  everyday 
chores  necessary  to  be  indepedenl— the 
things  most  people  take  for  granted— were 
special  accomplishments  for  me.  I  am  proud 
of  each  one  of  my  goals  I  have  accom 
plished.  I  don  t  have  a  lot  of  hangups  about 
being  disabled.  I  think  we  re  all  human  and 
we  shouldn  t  need  special  laws  to  make 
people  hire  the  handicapped." 


HUNGER;  THE  CRISIS 
•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  moving  and  extensive- 
ly researched  series.  "Hunger:  The 
Crisis."  which  appeared  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun  between  December  11  and 
15.  1983.  This  series,  which  focuses  on 
the  existence  of  hunger  both  here  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad, 
thoughtfully  explores  the  political, 
economic,  structural,  and  technologi- 
cal reasons  for  the  malnutrition  and 
starvation  which  continue  to  be  a 
severe  problem  in  our  world. 

■Hunger:  The  Crisis"  series  docu- 
ments the  situation  in  Maryland  and 
nationally— the  increased  utilization  of 
soup  kitchens,  the  problems  of  those 
who  go  hungry  even  in  the  face  of  our 
Federal  nutrition  programs,  and  the 
hopelessness  of  those  who  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  cannot  be  self-suffi- 
cient because  of  the  ravages  of  our 
present  economic  situation.  National- 
ly, many  families  are  reeling  from  the 
effects  of  the  high  unemployment  we 
have  seen  under  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. In  1980.  the  average  unem- 
ployment rate  was  7.1  percent.  Since 
that  time,  it  has  snowballed  to  a  high 
of  10.8  percent  in  November  1982  and 
is  currently  at  the  intolerable  rate  of 
8.2  percent.  Many  areas  of  my  own 
State  of  Maryland  exceed  the  current 
rate.  During  November,  the  last 
month  for  which  figures  are  available. 
Somerset  County  reported  a  15.8-per- 
cent unemployment  rate;  Garrett  and 
Worcester  Counties  exceeded  14  per- 
cent, and  3  other  counties.  Allegany, 
Washington,  and  Calvert,  recorded 
rates  over  10  percent. 

Many  Maryland  workers,  as  well  as 
others  throughout  our  Nation,  have 
now  exhausted  their  unemployment 
benefits.  More  than  two-thirds  of  our 
Nations  unemployed  workers  no 
longer  receive  benefits,  and  this  situa- 


tion will  continue  to  worsen  until  un- 
employment rates  in  our  hardest-hit 
areas  drop  significantly.  As  this  series 
notes,  many  must  also  cope  with  the 
effects  of  drastic  cuts  in  Federal  nutri- 
tion benefits,  which  under  the  Reagan 
administration  have  amounted  to 
more  than  $2  billion.  In  Maryland, 
child  nutrition  programs  have  been 
particularly  hard  hit.  Between  1980 
and  1982.  the  number  of  students  re- 
ceiving reduced-priced  lunches 
dropped  42  percent,  and  those  receiv- 
ing reduced-priced  breakfasts  dropped 
78  percent.  Figures  such  as  these  are 
repeated  throughout  most  child  nutri- 
tion programs. 

In  Maryland,  various  community 
and  religious  groups  serving  the 
hungry  have  been  forced  to  expand 
their  programs  to  meet  the  serious 
needs  of  their  communities.  In  Balti- 
more, the  South  Baltimore  Emergency 
Relief  Center  (SOBER)  reported  a 
100-percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  served  daily  since  1982.  The  St. 
James  Outreach  Center  served  1.600 
families  a  month  in  1983.  an  increase 
of  more  than  95  percent  since  1980. 
Community  Ministry  of  Montgomery 
County,  which  meets  emergency  needs 
in  a  county  with  a  median  income  of 
$33,711.  assisted  250  people  in  1979 
and  more  than  1.000  in  1983.  Churches 
and  synagogues  in  the  county  respond- 
ed to  about  17.000  requests  for  emer- 
gency food  in  1983.  Other  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  State  report 
similar  statistics. 

Figures  such  as  these  have  been 
widely  reported  during  the  past  three 
years.  Despite  this.  President  Reagans 
Task  Force  on  Food  Assistance  denies 
the  seriousness  of  our  hunger  problem 
and  then  proposes  a  range  of  recom- 
mendations which  would  generally 
make  this  problem  much  worse.  As  the 
Maryland  Food  Committee  states,  "no- 
tably absent  from  the  report  is  any  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Reagan  administration  food 
policies  and  the  growing  number  of 
hungry  people."  The  task  force  fails  to 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem— that 
we  must  continue  to  fund  our  nutri- 
tion programs  adequately  and  to  put 
our  people  back  to  work  in  order  to  al- 
leviate the  present  tragic  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  recent 
series.  "Hunger:  The  Crisis"  which  de- 
tails the  widespread  hunger  problem 
we  now  have,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  series  follows: 
Hunger— THE  Crisis:    A  Gray  Area" 

HUNGER  IN  AMERICA!  AS  EXPERTS  DISAGREE.  THE 
SOUP  LINES  SPREAD 

(By  Stephen  E.  Nordlinger) 
[Charts  and   graphs   mentioned   through 
articles  not  reproducible  in  the  Record.] 

Des  Moines.  Iowa— In  the  drought- 
plagued  corn  and  hvestock  country  just 
south  of  here.  Ron  Tuttle.  a  37-year-old 
farmer,  winced  slightly. 

My  kids  are  getting  free  lunch  at  school." 
he  said.    I'm  not  proud.  There  is  a  limit.  I 


hope  I  dont  have  to  go  beyond  that.  I  still 
have  pride  left." 

In  a  nation  of  plenty,  symbolized  by 
Iowa's  overflowing  corn  bins,  the  lines  for 
free  .soup  and  crackers  are  growing  longer. 

Even  this  area,  which  is  to  grain  what 
Saudi  Arabia  is  to  oil.  more  and  more  poor 
people  are  crowding  soup  kitchens  and 
coming  to  churches  and  community  halls 
for  boxes  or  bags  of  free  groceries. 

Five  years  ago,  the  heart-rending  quest 
for  food  to  survive  was  concentrated  in 
about  50  counties  nationwide,  mainly  in  the 
South.  Today,  thousands  of  soup  kitchens 
and  centers  for  the  distribution  of  free  gro- 
ceries stretch  acro.ss  the  country  from  the 
industrial  North  to  the  Farm  Belt  and  fast- 
growing  Southern  cities. 

Reports  by  mayors,  governors  and  public- 
interest  groups  tell  of  the  return  of  hunger 
on  a  significant  scale  to  big  cities  and  rural 
hamlets,  with  attendant  concern  about  long- 
term  health  risks. 

A  few  blocks  from  the  White  Hou.se.  in 
Washington's  Farragut  Square,  a  middle- 
aged  woman  in  a  dark  overcoat  pleads  from 
a  bench.  "Give  me  .some  money  for  food.  I'm 
hungry.  Please,  please." 

"Here  we  are  with  people  going  hungry  in 
a  country  that  has  millions  of  tons  of  sur- 
plus food."  said  James  E.  Johnston,  an  agri- 
cultural official  with  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation. 

The  long  lines  at  the  soup  kitchens  reflect 
a  strong  demand  for  assistance.  Second  Har- 
vest, the  center  of  the  national  network  of 
free  food  distribution,  supplies  60  of  the 
country's  150  food  banks,  and  the  number  is 
expected  to  rise.  Food  corporations  and  gro- 
ceries are  delivering  three  million  pounds  a 
week  of  food  they  cannot  use— products 
damaged  but  still  u-sable. 

Experts  are  also  raising  questions  about 
the  size  of  the  problem  and  its  causes. 

Is  hunger  returning  to  the  United  States? 
Is  it  growing  worse  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
current  strong  economic  recovery?  Is  there 
a  current  measure  of  the  problem? 

Yes.  answers  nutritionist  Jean  Mayer. 
Citing  the  rising  demand  for  food  givaways 
and  hospital  reports  of  undernourishment 
and  rising  infant  mortality  in  some  areas,  he 
.says.  Hunger  is  reappearing  at  the  same 
time  we  are  having  farm  surpluses  coming 
out  of  our  ears." 
Others  disagree. 
There  is  an  awful  lot  of  non.sense  written 
about  hunger  in  this  country, "  said  Thomas 
T.  Poleman.  a  Cornell  agriculture  professor. 
It  doesn't  cost  a  great  deal  to  get  adequate 
nutrition.  Why  are  people  hungry  then? 
They  may  not  be  spending  their  money 
properly.  But  I  doubt  there  is  a  huge 
hunger  problem." 

In  a  report  last  June  on  public  and  private 
food  programs,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  investigative  agency  of  Congress, 
explicitly  distinguished  between  the  grow- 
ing numbers  seeking  free  food  and  the 
actual  need,  which  it  could  not  determine. 

There  is  not  even  an  accepted  definition 
of  what  constitutes  hunger.  Dr.  Polemans 
definition  is;  the  insufficiency  of  nutrient 
intake  so  that  normal  body  activity  cannot 
be  maintained  without  weight  loss. 

The  Food  Research  and  Action  Center,  a 
Washington  based  advocacy  group,  defines 
hunger  as  'the  sensation  caused  by  not 
having  enough  food. "  Depending  on  age  and 
health,  prolonged  lack  of  sufficient  food  can 
cause  physical  and  mental  health  problems 
and  eventually  endanger  the  chance  of  sur- 
vival, the  group  says. 
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The  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
sa.vs  it  is  rare  in  this  country  for  the  cause 
of  death  to  be  attributed  to  nutritional  defi- 
ciency, but  doctors  point  out  that  malnour- 
ished people  are  more  susceptible  to  other 
illnesses,  such  as  pneumonia,  that  can  be 
life-threatening. 

One  leading  congressional  authority  on 
this  i.ssue  .said.  "There  is  no  solid  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  hunger  itself.  There  are 
many  pieces  to  the  puzzle,  but  w'e  don't 
know  the  whole  thing.  We  just  don't  know 
whether  hunger  is  rising,  falling  or  staying 
where  it  has  been  for  years.  It  is  a  gray 
area." 

A  visit  to  Iowa,  in  the  mid.st  of  plenty  but 
with  poverty  of  its  own.  offered  only  mixed 
clues  to  the  size  of  the  problem. 

"Hunger  is  a  very  serious  problem,  "  said 
Sharon  Brooks,  who  runs  a  free  grocery 
pantry  outside  Des  Moines.  "The  help  the 
poor  get  really  isn't  adequate,  and  a  lot  are 
falling  through  the  cracks  anyway. " 

Alice  MacDonald.  who  runs  a  similar  food 
center  in  Chariton,  in  depressed  southern 
Iowa.  .said.  "We  figure  that  half  the  people 
who  came  in  are  in  need  and  half  arc  taking 
advantage,  and  the  [latter]  percentage  may 
be  low." 

One  of  the  pieces  of  the  hunger  puzzle  in- 
volves widespread  anecdotal  evidence,  most 
of  it  related  to  the  large  demand  for  food  at 
soup  kitchens  and  outlets  for  free  groceries. 
A  survey  of  181  food  programs  by  the 
Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities,  a 
nonprofit  group  that  studies  the  impact  of 
budget  cuts  on  the  poor,  shows  that  in  more 
than  half  of  the  programs  examined  the 
number  of  people  served  grew  by  more  than 
50  percent  between  February.  1982.  and 
February.  1983. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  reported 
last  December  that  a  majority  of  55  cities 
surveyed  identified  food  as  "the  emergency 
service  most  in  demand.  "  In  June,  after  an 
additional  study  in  eight  major  cities,  the 
mayors  said  that  "hunger  is  probably  the 
most  prevalent  and  the  most  insidious" 
problem  they  face. 

These  reports  provide  an  index  of  acute 
economic  hardship  in  the  United  States, 
which  has  gone  through  three  recessions  in 
the  last  decade,  but  it  is  unclear  to  what 
extent  those  on  soup  kitchen  lines  are  actu- 
ally hungry. 

A  number  are  from  the  so-called  "new 
poor. "  who  may  have  lost  their  jobs  but  who 
have  too  many  assets  to  qualify  for  govern- 
ment nutrition  programs. 

William  Hoagland.  an  expert  on  food  aid 
for  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  says  the 
food  outlets  provide  a  safety  valve  for  those 
who  are  facing  other  pressing  financial  obli- 
gations but  who  may  not  be  in  the  kind  of 
desperate  straits  associated  with  hunger. 

Figures  on  unemployment  and  other  gov- 
ernment statistics  reflecting  a  strong  eco- 
nomic rebound  suggest  that  hunger  should 
be  receding  since,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
it  is  related  to  the  nation's  economic  condi- 
tion. There  are  about  10  million  unem- 
ployed, two  million  fewer  than  at  the  reces- 
sion's high  point  last  December. 

The  number  of  people  too  discouraged  to 
look  for  work  and  the  number  of  long-term 
unemployed  are  also  declining. 

Nevertheless,  in  a  sign  of  continuing  hard- 
ship, only  a  third  of  the  jobless  are  still  get- 
ting unemployment  benefits.  That  compares 
with  67  percent  as  the  nation  emerged  from 
the  1973-1975  recession  and  44  percent  after 
the  1980  recession.  The  most  recent  long 
downturn  has  exhausted  the  benefits  of  mil- 
lions of  workers. 


"When  you  include  the  discouraged  work- 
ers, only  28  percent  of  the  unemployed  are 
getting  benefits."  said  Robert  Greenstein. 
director  of  the  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy 
Priorities.  "Eventually,  the  hunger  problem 
should  diminish,  but  it  is  not  happening  yet. 
It  is  extremely  severe." 

The  nation's  poverty  rate  is  still  another 
piece  of  the  hunger  puzzle.  Last  year,  there 
were  34.4  million  Americans.  15  percent  of 
the  population,  living  in  poverty,  compared 
to  14  percent  in  1981.  The  1982  figure  was 
the  highest  since  1965.  But  is  this  an  index 
of  hunger?  The  way  the  poverty  rate  is  de- 
termined is  itself  controversial. 

Nancy  Amidei.  director  of  the  Food  Re- 
search and  Action  Center,  says  the  national 
poverty  rate  "is  a  surrogate  for  hunger  by 
showing  the  scale  of  the  problem,  the 
number  of  people  at  risk." 

The  poverty  line  was  established  in  the 
mid-1960s,  but  a  Census  Bureau  official  says 
it  is  no  longer  a  reliable  guide  to  hunger  be- 
cause since  the  rate  was  formulated,  public 
food  aid  programs  have  been  created  but 
only  cash  is  counted  in  computing  the  pov- 
erty rate. 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  the  pov- 
erty rate  of  11.1  percent  in  1979  would  have 
been  9.4  percent  if  housing  and  food  aid  had 
been  included  and  6.4  percent  if  all  public 
aid  programs,  including  medical,  had  been 
counted. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  the 
annual  poverty  rate  is  based  on  tripling  the 
governments  economy  food  budget— based 
on  the  government's  calculation  of  food 
costs  for  a  low-income  family— of  the  mid- 
1960s,  adjusting  for  inflation.  It  does  not  re- 
flect the  lower  relative  amounts  spent  on 
food  in  recent  years  and  other  high  costs, 
such  as  heating.  A  recalculation  on  this 
basis  would  raise  the  poverty  rate. 

There  are  no  government  figures  that  cal- 
culate hunger  by  taking  into  account  all 
these  ingredients  of  an  accurate  poverty 
rate. 

The  food  stamp  program,  the  nation's 
largest  effort  to  feed  the  poor,  is  part  of  the 
puzzle  involved  in  quantifying  hunger.  The 
number  of  food  stamp  recipients  rises  and 
falls  with  economic  conditions.  It  fell  from 
17.1  million  in  1975  in  the  wake  of  that  re- 
cession to  16  million  in  1978.  It  rose  to  22.5 
million  last  March,  but  since  then  it  has  de- 
clined to  about  21  million  as  the  economy 
has  improved. 

That  might  be  viewed  as  an  indication 
that  hunger  is  waning,  but  those  w"ho  main- 
tain the  soup  kitchens  attribute  their  long 
lines  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Food  stamps  provide  an  average  of  only  47 
cents  a  meal,  but  that  is  supposed  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  recipient's  income.  For  a 
single  person  with  no  income,  the  govern- 
ment provides  83  cents  a  meal. 

As  a  result  of  budget  cuts,  about  850,000 
people  have  been  removed  from  the  food 
stamp  rolls,  and  benefits  have  been  reduced 
for  others  in  the  program,  some  tn  a  point 
where  they  do  not  bother  to  collect  them. 

But  Mr.  Hoagland.  of  the  Senate  budget 
office,  disputes  assertions  that  recent  cuts 
in  the  food  stamp  program  have  led  to  the 
soup-kitchen  lines.  Instead,  he  contends 
that  the  lines  reflect  a  change  in  the  1977 
law  dropping  the  requirement  that  food 
stamp  recipients  pay  for  part  of  the  cost  of 
food  stamps. 

The  change  achieved  its  purpose  of 
making  stamps  available  to  those  who  could 
not  afford  them;  The  rolls  expanded  by 
three  million.  However,  Mr.  Hoagland  con- 


tends that  this  "watershed"  change  convert- 
ed the  program  from  food  aid  to  an  income 
supplement. 

Under  the  old  law.  a  family  might  get  $200 
in  stamps  by  paying  $150.  After  the  change, 
the  family  got  $50  in  stamps  free.  That 
meant  the  family  could  use  as  it  chose  the 
$150  it  once  paid  for  foods  stamps.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hoagland.  pressing  needs  like 
housing  or  heating  costs  might  take  prece- 
dence over  food  expenditures  if  a  soup 
kitchen  or  free  groceries  were  available. 
These  food  sources  are  used  to  stretch  out 
limited  resources  as  result  of  inadequate 
budgeting,  he  says,  but  are  not  a  reliable 
index  of  hunger. 

A  recent  University  of  Michigan  study 
that  traced  5.000  food  stamp  families  from 
1968  showed  that  the  program  pla.ved  a 
major  role  in  reducing  the  decline  in  food 
purchases  that  would  have  occurred  with 
drops  in  income.  At  the  same  time,  the 
study  found  that  ending  the  purchase  re- 
quirement lowered  the  amounts  set  aside 
for  food. 

The  demand  for  food  giveaways  remains 
an  ambiguous  clue  to  hunger,  and  the  medi- 
cal evidence  of  malnutrition  is  also  not  fully 
documented.  There  is  no  longer  the  clearly 
discernible  evidence  of  hunger  in  America 
that  was  found  by  a  team  of  doctors  who 
went  to  the  South  in  1967.  Their  findings 
led  to  the  profusion  of  federal  food  pro- 
grams, which  now  total  $18  billion  a  year. 

"The -children  suffering  from  growth  fail- 
ure do  not  have  kwashiorkor,  the  nutrition- 
al disease  often  associated  with  Third  World 
countries,"  says  J.  Larry  Brown,  a  public 
health  officer  in  Boston.  "Rather  they 
suffer  from  what  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation terms  "silent  undernutrition,'  a  condi- 
tion less  apparent  to  casual  observation." 

Even  the  fragmentary  evidence  that  has 
been  gathered  often  cannot  be  directly  re- 
lated to  hunger. 

At  the  Jackson-Hinds  Comprehensive 
Health  Center  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  a  quarter 
of  the  preschool  children  who  are  not  en- 
rolled in  Head  Start  or  day  care  programs 
providing  food  are  showing  evidence  of  iron 
deficiency  anemia,  compared  with  a  normal 
rate  of  5  percent  among  the  clinic's  first- 
time  patients  enrolled  in  those  programs. 

A  study  of  400  children  at  the  peridatric 
walk-in  clinic  at  Boston  City  Hospital 
showed  that  56  of  the  children  age  5  or 
below  were  in  the  lowest  fifth  percentile  of 
growth.  This  age  group,  said  Dr.  Brown,  ex- 
periences the  most  rapid  brain  growth— "a 
time  when  the  brain  is  uniquely  susceptible 
to  irreversible  damage  from  nutritional  dep- 
rivation." 

At  Cook  County  Hospital  in  Chicago, 
there  has  been  a  24  percent  increase  over 
the  last  two  years  in  admissions  for  such 
malnutrition-related  symptoms  as  abnor- 
mally low  weight  and  height,  wrinkled  skin, 
diarrhea  and  dehydration. 

Dr.  Victor  W.  Side],  president  of  the 
Public  Health  Association  of  New  York, 
used  interviews  last  April  by  medical  stu- 
dents with  418  people  at  free-food  outlets, 
welfare  offices  and  health  clinics  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  hunger. 

He  said  the  evidence  they  provided 
showed  that  their  average  caloric  intake  fell 
below  the  average  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences. 

One  possible  measure  of  "silent  undernu- 
trition" is  the  infant  mortality  rate,  but  it 
gives  mixed  results.  Nationally,  this  rate  has 
been  declining  steadily  since  the  1900s.  fall- 
ing to  12.6  deaths  for  each  1.000  live  births 
in    1980.    In   economically    hard-hit   areas. 
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however,  it  is  far  higher  than  the  riational 
average. 

The  national  rate  also  exceeds  the  rates  m 
major  European  countries.  Infant  mortality 
is  nearly  twice  as  high  for  blacks  as  for 
whites.  Premature  births  and  low  birth 
weights  are  also  twice  as  common  for  blacks 
and  other  minorities  as  for  whites. 

There  are  causes  of  infant  mortality  other 
than  nutritional  deficiencies,  however,  in 
eluding  the  age  of  the  mother  and  hospital 
procedures. 

The  cure  for  hunger  and  malnutrition,  to 
the  degree  that  one  exists,  is  also  a  difficult 
issue,  since  the  problem  may  not  be  poverty 
at  all.  but  ignorance.  Some  doctors  believe 
that  people  with  proper  knowledge  of  foods 
may  be  able  to  avoid  malnutrition  even  on 
low-cost  diets. 

Many  eligible  people  just  don't  have  the 
information  they  need  about  (food)  pro- 
grams.' said  Walter  P.  Falcon,  director  of 
Stanford  University's  Pood  Research  Insti- 
tute. ^  , 
In  the  end.  there  may  be  a  question  about 
whether  the  nation  can  wait  until  the 
hunger  riddle  is  solved  to  develop  remedies. 
On  this  point.  Dr.  Brown,  the  Boston  health 
official,  is  emphatic: 

A  child's  health  is  much  like  a  construc- 
tion site.  You  have  materials  and  a  work 
crew.  But  the  crew  will  be  there  only  for  a 
fixed  time.  If  the  bricks  are  delivered  after 
the  crew  is  gone,  they  won't  become  part  of 
the  building.  A  child's  brain  cannot  wait  for 
economic  upswings.  " 

undernutrition:  the  stages 
Mtld 
Occurs  when  weight  falls  10  percent  to  25 
percent  below  that  considered  normal  for  a 
given  age  and  height,  according  to  Dr.  Nevin 
S.  Scrimshaw,  director  of  the  International 
Food  and  Nutrition  Program  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

Outward  signs  are  apathy,  increased  fre- 
quency of  infection  and.  in  a  child,  failure 
to  grow. 

Moderate 
Occurs  when  weight  is  25  percent  to  40 
percent  below  normal,  increased  susceptibil- 
ity to  infection  continues.  Lack  of  nutrients 
and  bouts  of  infection  affect  the  immune 
system,  leading  to  more  illness  and  undernu- 
trition. Biochemical  evidence  of  damage  to 
the  immune  system  is  detectable  by  testing. 
Depending  on  severity  of  protein  insuffi 
ciency.  an  acute  condition  called  kwashior- 
kor can  develop  at  this  stage  of  undernutri 
lion,  says  Dr.   David   Paige,  of   the  Johns 
Hopkins    School    of    Hygiene    and    Public 
Health. 

Death  can  occur  within  two  weeks  of  the 
appearance  of  symptoms  of  kwashiorkor. 
These  include  swelling  from  fluid  that  col- 
lects in  the  feet,  ankles  and  abdomen:  irrita- 
ble personality;  less  of  appetite;  and 
changes  in  skin  and  hair,  including  lighten- 
ing of  color  and  brownish  spots  that  break 
into  open  sores  and  loss  of  hair. 
Severe 
Occurs  when  weight  falls  more  than  40 
percent  below  normal.  In  its  severe  forms, 
undernutrition  results  in  kwashiorkor  or  a 
general  wasting  known  as  marasmus,  or 
sometimes  both,  depending  on  diet. 

In  contrast  to  kwashiorkor,  which  results 
from  protein  insufficiency,  marasmus  is 
caused  by  insufficiency  of  the  entire  diet. 
The  victim  of  marasmus  feels  very  hungry, 
has  no  bloating,  but  loses  so  much  fat  and 
muscle  tissue  that  the  skin  appears 
stretched  over  the  bones. 
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Hungry  Marylanders  Turn  More  and 

More  to  Private  Food  Programs 

(By  Eileen  Canzian) 

Westover.      MD.-The     battered      frame 

house  off  Turkey  Branch  road  is  a  stunning 

symbol  of  Somerset  county's  poverty. 

The  floor  boards  sag.  and  the  wallpaper  is 
peeling.  There  is  no  indoor  plumbing,  an 
outhouse  and  a  pump  stand  in  the  yard. 
Heat  for  the  U  people  who  live  here  is  sup- 
plied by  a  single  wood  stove.  It  could  be  a 
scene  from  Appalachia  20  years  ago— but 
something  is  different. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  house  say  they 
don't  want  for  food. 

In  the  summer,  there  is  money  raised  by 
doing  field  work  for  a  local  farmer.  In  the 
winter,  there  are  food  stamps.  And  when 
the  food  stamps  run  out  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  there  is  "the  pantry"— the  food  pro- 
gram run  by  the  church  down  the  road, 
which  distributes  bags  of  free  groceries  to 
needy  families. 

In  the  last  three  years,  an  uncountable 
number  of  private  emergency  food  programs 
has  sprouted  at  churches  and  community 
centers  throughout  Maryland,  joining  older 
organizations  that  have  expanded  their  pro- 
grams to  meet  an  explosion  in  the  number 
of  Marylanders  seeking  free  food. 

The  programs  seem  to  be  everywhere— in 
reputedly  wealthy  Montgomery  county,  as 
well  as  the  poverty-ridden  Eastern  Shore. 
They  are  in  Dundalk  and  Frederick,  in 
Cumberland  and  Elkton  and  Hagerstown.  In 
Baltimore  city,  food  pantries  and  soup 
kitchens  now  seem  nearly  as  prevalent  as 
neighborhood  bars. 

The  product  of  homespun  charity,  such 
programs  now  represent  a  second,  privately 
woven  safety-net  that  supplements  the  gov- 
ernment's food  stamp  program.  These  pri- 
vate providers  have  become  a  regular  source 
of  food  to  people  who  cannot  make  their 
monthly  food  stamps  last  for  a  month,  to 
others  who  do  not  qualify  for  food  stamps 
under  new  federal  rules,  and  to  others 
who— for  a  variety  of  reasons— choose  not  to 
receive  food  stamps. 

What  is  not  clear  is  whether  the  people 
who  turn  to  these  programs  therefore  are 
eating  sufficiently-nor  whether  everyone 
who  might  need  the  programs  is  using 
them. 

In  short,  experts  say  they  just  don't  know 
whether  there  are  people  in  Maryland  who 
aren't  getting  enough  to  eat. 

Clearly  in  India  and  South  America  and 
many  Third  World  countries,  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  problem  is  far  greater.  " 
said  Dr.  David  Paige,  a  noted  nutritionist  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  chairman  of 
a  state  Hunger  Task  Force  established  by 
the  legislature  earlier  this  year. 

But  while  there  do  not  seem  to  be  people 
in  Maryland  who  are  literally  starving,  no 
studies  have  been  done  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  there  are  people  who  are 
not  getting  enough  to  eat,  or  not  enough  of 
the  right  foods.  Such  '  undernutrition"  can 
lead  to  anemia,  increased  susceptibility  to 
disease,  and  in  children,  to  poor  physical 
and  intellectual  development. 

Absent  hard  nutritional  data,  observers 
like  Dr.  Paige  can  offer  only  their  impres- 
sions. 

We  have  a  general  feeling  that  the  situa- 
tion is  clearly  not  as  bad  as  India,  but  not  as 
good  as  we  want  it  to  be. '  Dr.  Paige  said. 

That  feeling  is  shared  by  many  advocates 
for  the  poor,  who  fear  there  is  indeed 
under-nutrition  in  Maryland  and  that  the 
problem  has  gotten  worse  in  the  last  few 
years. 


They  note  that  unemployment  has  risen 
sharply  here  in  the  past  five  years— from  5.6 
percent  in  1978  to  8.4  percent  in  1982-arid 
unemployment  is  an  even  bigger  problem  in 
some  parts  of  the  state.  In  Somerset  county, 
unemployment  was  nearly  20  percent  last 
year.  The  rate  was  more  than  17  percent  in 
Garrett  county. 

Advocates  also  point  out  that  at  a  time 
when  economic  conditions  were  worsening, 
more  than  20,000  Marylanders  were  cut 
from  the  federal  food  stamp  program  under 
stricter  eligibility  rules  imposed  by  the 
Reagan  administration  during  fiscal  1982. 
By  last  summer,  the  program  was  serving 
fewer  than  308,000  Marylanders. 

Given  economic  conditions  and  the  food 
stamp  cuts,  most  advocates  believe  it  isn't 
surprising  that  growing  numbers  of  people 
have  turned  to  churches  and  other  charities 
seeking  food  assistance— though  others  have 
questioned  whether  some  people  arent  re- 
questing the  food  simply  because  it  is  avail- 
able. 

Similarly,  most  advocates  see  the  growing 
lines  at  the  private  food  programs  as  a  sign 
of  a  problem— while  others  regard  the 
growth  of  such  programs  as  a  sign  that  a 
problem  is  being  addressed. 

George  Musgrove.  director  of  the  Balti- 
more city  Department  of  Social  Services, 
pointedly  distinguished  between  the  two 
views  in  comments  at  a  recent  hearing 
before  members  of  President  Reagan's  task 
force  on  hunger. 

Telling  the  task  force  of  people  he  had 
seen  waiting  in  line  for  a  free  meal  from  a 
Baltimore  soup  kitchen.  Dr.  Musgrove  said, 
"I  would  say  that  those  people  are  hungry. 
Under  your  definition,  the  fact  that  they 
got  a  plate  of  food  to  eat  means  they  were 
not  hungry." 

Problem  or  solution,  the  giving  and  receiv- 
ing of  free  food  has  become  a  social  phe- 
nomenon. 

There  are  now  more  than  25  food  pantries 
distributing    emergency    groceries    in    Alle- 
gany.  Garrett   and   Washington  counties- 
about  a  third  of  which  have  opened  in  the 
,  last  year. 

They're  springing  up.  There  seems  to  be 
another  one  opening  every  month.'  said 
Mae  Baugher.  a  volunteer  with  the  Cumber- 
land branch  of  the  Maryland  Food  Bank. 

The  Cumberland  branch-itself  just  four 
months  old— reflects  an  effort  to  help  keep 
the  pantries  stocked  by  soliciting  surplus 
food  from  local  merchants,  as  well  as  trans 
porting  similar  donations  from  the  main 
food  bank  in  Baltimore. 

In  Silver  Spring,  the  First  Baptist  Church 
dedicated  Montgomery  county's  first  .soup 
kitchen  last  week,  and  Saint  Martin's 
Church  in  Gaithersburg  Is  about  to  open  a 
.second. 

Montgomery  county  also  has  its  own  food 
bank  now.  formed  because  the  county's  net- 
work of  church-supported  food  pantries 
found  they  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
growing  numbers  of  people  asking  for  help. 
The  Fish  program  in  Rockville.  for  in- 
stance, distributed  roughly  1,000  emergency 
grocery  packages  during  1980;  the  number 
grew  to  1,500  in  1981  and  to  1,900  last  year. 
Three  years  ago.  there  were  half  a  dozen 
soup  kitchens  in  Baltimore  city.  Now  there 
are  24.  half  of  which  have  opened  in  the  last 
year.  There  are  more  than  100  emergency 
food  pantries  in  the  city— though  so  many 
have  opened  in  the  last  three  year»  that  of- 
ficials cannot  keep  track  of  them  all. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  for  certain  just  how 
many  people  are  turning  to  these  programs 
for  help.  One  report  prepared  for  the  city 
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health  department  last  summer  estimated 
that  Baltimore  soup  kitchens  were  serving 
1,900  to  2,600  meals  every  day.  The  Mary- 
land Food  Bank  estimates  that  roughly 
12,000  families  turned  to  emergency  food 
pantries  in  the  city  or  Baltimore  county 
during  May— and  officials  believe  the 
number  is  much  higher  now. 

Throughout  the  city,  such  programs  are 
reporting  dramatic  increases  in  the  numbers 
of  people  seeking  a.ssistance.  Our  Daily 
Bread,  a  downtown  .soup  kitchen  run  by  As- 
sociated Catholic  Charities,  was  serving 
fewer  than  200  people  a  day  when  it  opened 
in  June,  1981.  It  now  serves  more  than  400— 
and  the  number  nears  600  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  food  pantry  at  Saint  James 
EpLscopal  Church  in  West  Baltimore  now 
provides  emergency  food  to  1,600  people 
each  month— more  than  10  times  the 
number  of  people  it  was  serving  three  years 
ago. 

There  are  similar  stories  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  where  dozens  of  pantries  have 
opened  in  the  last  three  years;  in  Frederick, 
where  the  caseload  at  one  pantry  jumped 
from  40  families  a  month  two  years  ago  to 
more  than  100  today:  and  in  Cecil  county, 
where  requests  for  emergency  food  from  the 
Help  Center  in  Elkton  have  nearly  doubled 
since  August,  1982. 

There  is  no  single  way  to  describe  the 
people  who  make  up  the  growing  lines  at 
these  programs. 

The  .soup  kitchens— which  are  few  in 
number  outside  Baltimore  city— often  see  a 
different  type  of  patron  than  do  the  pan- 
tries that  distribute  groceries.  Though  some 
kitchens  say  they  are  seeing  growing  num- 
bers of  women  with  children,  most  of  their 
clients  .seem  to  be  single  men.  Some  are  el- 
derly, who  may  be  stretching  a  Social  Secu- 
rity check  by  eating  one  meal  a  day  at  the 
soup  kitchens. 

Other  patrons  have  no  income  at  all.  This 
group  includes  recently  released  prisoners 
and  other  jobless  men  defined  by  the  wel- 
fare system  as  ""able-bodied  single  adults.'" 
Ineligible  for  public  assistance,  they  survive 
by  sleeping  at  church  missions  and  eating  at 
the  soup  kitchens. 

Others  in  the  cycle  of  missions  and  soup 
kitchens  are  believed  to  be  former  mental 
patients,  who  generally  are  eligible  for  gov- 
ernment disability  benefits  but  may  have 
become  too  disoriented  to  keep  up  with  the 
process  involved  in  receiving  them. 

Food  pantries,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
much  more  likely  to  serve  families.  Many  re- 
ceive welfare  and  food  stamp  benefits,  but 
turn  to  the  pantries  at  the  end  of  the 
month  when  those  benefits  have  run  out. 

Others  are  newly  unemployed,  or  grap- 
pling with  the  limited  fixed  income  that 
comes  with  age. 

Phyllis  Fisher,  a  32-year-old  former  steel- 
worker  at  Sparrows  Point,  applied  for  food 
stamps  when  she  was  laid  off  last  year,  but 
was  found  ineligible  because  her  car,  a  1981 
Oldsmobile.  was  worth  too  much. 

She  was  getting  $153  a  week  in  unemploy- 
ment benefits  but  found  that  little  was  left 
for  food  for  herself  and  three  children  once 
she  had  paid  the  rent,  utility  bills  and  her 
car  payment.  For  several  months  until  find- 
ing a  new  job,  she  relied  on  the  grocery  pro- 
gram run  by  her  union  for  its  unemployed 
memliers. 

Marie  Collins,  a  72-year-old  widow  who 
lives  in  Westover,  says  she  doesn't  know 
how  she'd  eat  at  the  end  of  the  month  if  it 
weren't  for  the  pantry  run  by  St.  James 
United  Methodist  Church  here. 

Mrs.  Collins  is  eligible  for  only  $12  a 
month  in  food  stamps  because  she  receives  a 


$294  Social  Security  check— much  of  which 
goes  to  heat  and  maintain  the  neat  frame 
house  that  she  and  her  husband  bought 
nearly  50  years  ago. 

The  emergency  food  pantry  at  St.  Rita's 
Church  in  Dundalk  also  serves  a  number  of 
elderly  patrons— many  of  whom  will  not 
apply  for  food  stamps,  according  to  Mary 
Catherine  Haines,  who  helps  run  the 
pantry. 

"Some  of  them  seem  to  feel  it's  a  little  bit 
different  taking  help  from  the  church." 
Mrs.  Haines  said.  Others,  she  said,  seem  to 
be  afraid  that  they  will  have  to  give  up  their 
homes  if  they  apply  for  food  stamps,  even 
though  that  is  not  the  case. 

Patricia  Mannion,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  in  Somerset  county, 
believes  there  is  no  reason  for  anyone  to  l)e 
hungry  here. 

"Between  food  stamps  and  the  pantries 
that  the  churches  have  set  up.  they  should 
not  be,"  Ms.  Mannion  said.  "I  think  there 
may  still  be  people  out  there  who  are  choos- 
ing not  to  take  advantage  of  the  programs— 
who  would  rather  be  hungry  and  proud— 
but  I  frankly  don't  know  how  you  force 
them"  to  accept  help. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Henry,  pastor  of  Saint 
James  Church  here  in  Westover.  sees  things 
a  little  differently. 

"At  our  church,  we  believe  it's  our  job  as 
Christians  to  go  out  and  look  for  these 
folks,  and  to  bring  them  the  food  if  they 
need  It,  not  to  wait  for  people  to  come 
here,"  Mr.  Henry  said. 

He  knows  that  most  pantries  don't  do 
that,  and  he  worries  that  people  in  some 
parts  of  the  county  may  not  know  about  the 
pantries— or  may  not  be  able  to  travel  to 
them.  He  also  knows  that  many  pantries 
limit  the  amount  of  food  a  family  can  re- 
ceive or  the  number  of  times  a  year  they 
can  get  it. 

"If  people  would  go  out  and  walk  in  the 
community,  I  think  they  would  find  hungry 
people."  he  said. 

For  Poorest  Countries.  Goal  of  Self- 
sufficiency  Becomes  a  Fading  Dream 
(By  Tom  Horton) 

Akroso  District,  Ghana.— It  is  nine  years 
since  a  landmark  international  food  confer- 
ence pledged  eradication  of  world  hunger  by 
1985.  Three  years  ago,  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  said  It  could  be  done  by 
century's  end. 

But  all  the  world's  goals  can  seem  mocked 
by  sights  like  21-month-old  Emanuel 
Kwame  Okyere,  who  has  just  weighed  In  at 
15  pounds,  listless  and  wasted,  at  one  of  the 
nutrition  clinics  run  across  rural  Africa  by 
the  U.S. -based  Catholic  Relief  Services. 

He  should  survive  all  right,  says  a  clinic 
nurse— that  is.  if  the  rains  are  better  for 
crops  this  year,  if  the  rest  of  the  family  at 
home  is  not  so  hungry  that  they  add  Eman- 
uel's 11  pounds  of  food  supplements  from 
Catholic  Relief  to  the  general  cooking  pot. 
and  if  he  has  not  already  had  the  irreversi- 
ble physical  or  mental  retardation  malnutri- 
tion can  cause  in  children  under  5:  and  if  he 
is  not  hit  by  malaria  or  any  other  of  several 
common  illnesses  here  that  become  fatal  to 
children  in  his  weakened  condition. 

Emanuel,  according  to  relatively  conserva- 
tive estimates  by  the  U.N.  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  (FAO)  in  Rome,  is  among 
an  estimated  450  million  people  in  the 
world's  poorest  countries  who  are  trying  to 
survive  on  such  a  thin  edge. 

In  1983,  despite  some  notable  success  sto- 
ries about  food  production  in  Asia,  the  pros- 
pects seem  more  daunting  then  ever  for  re- 


versing, or  even  checking,  the  rapid  growth 
in  the  number  of  these  desperately  hungry 
people,  who  amount  to  a  10th  of  the  world's 
population,  or  twice  the  population  of  the 
United  States. 

"Ten  years  ago.  there  was  much  more  op- 
timism about  the  poorest  countries  feeding 
themselves  adequately."  said  Christopher 
Delgado.  an  economist  with  the  Internation- 
al Food  Policy  Research  Institute,  a  think 
tank  specializing  in  long-range  hunger 
issues. 

Ten  years  ago.  for  example.  Ghana  was  a 
bright  spot  in  Africa's  hunger  picture,  a  net 
exporter  of  food,  blessed  with  plenty  of  fer- 
tile land,  adequate  rainfall,  good  irrigation 
potential  and  one  of  the  continent's  better 
governmental  and  educational  systems. 

Now.  a  top  FAO  official  for  Africa  calls  it 
"a  country  gone  bonkers.  .  .  .  Some  wonder 
if  It  is  a  viable  country  at  all.  " 

Ghana's  economy  has  gone  bankrupt  be- 
cause of  governmental  instability,  corrup- 
tion and  mismanagement,  and  because  of 
the  burden  of  oil  imports.  Both  its  domestic 
and  export  agriculture,  already  deteriorat- 
ing rapidly,  has  been  hammered  further 
this  year  by  drought  and  brush  fires. 

Food  production  per  person  has  fallen  26 
percent  in  a  decade,  at  a  time  when  the 
country  is  increasingly  less  able  to  generate 
the  foreign  exchange  it  needs  for  imported 
food. 

The  ultimate  tragedy  of  all  this  shows  up 
graphically  on  the  age-weight  charts  me- 
ticulously kept  on  the  thousands  of  children 
that  come  monthly  to  Catholic  Relief's  clin- 
ics to  get  their  supplemental  food. 

About  half  of  them  are  growing  l>elow  a 
standard  for  the  third  percentile  for  Ameri- 
can children.  (Ghana  was  developing  its  own 
age-weight  standards,  but  widespread  mal- 
nutrition was  skewing  the  results  so  much 
health  officials  canceled  the  effort.) 

Hannah  Evans-Lutterodt.  a  dietitian  who 
oversees  the  Catholic  Relief  clinics  in 
Ghana,  says  the  agency  is  planning  to  in- 
crease the  monthly  supplements  from  11 
pounds  to  45  pounds  "because  we  are  not 
seeing  the  results  we  would  like.  Often  the 
food  goes  into  the  family  pot." 

"We  are  reaching  only  7.1  percent  of  the 
country's  children"  under  the  age  of  5.  she 
says.  "No  one  systematically  reaches  the 
rest." 

Across  Africa,  despite  a  decade  of  unprece- 
dented international  food  and  development 
aid  (albeit  aid  that  never  came  close  to 
PAO's  estimated  needs  for  the  continent), 
Ghana's  gloomy,  downward  spiral  has  been 
more  the  norm  than  the  exception. 

Alone  of  all  the  world's  economic  regions. 
sub-Saharan  Africa  (which  excludes  South 
Africa)  is  producing  less  food  per  capita 
than  it  was  a  decade  ago,  and  since  per 
capita  incomes  are  also  falling,  people  are 
less  able  to  make  up  the  difference  with  im- 
ported food. 

If  present  trends  continue,  by  the  start  of 
the  next  century,  the  U.N.  target  for  ending 
world  hunger,  the  situation  in  Africa,  with 
its  rapidly  growing  population,  will  be 
"almost  a  nightmare."  says  a  recent,  gloomy 
assessment  by  the  World  Bank.  The  number 
of  hungry  there  will  rise  from  72  million  to 
at  least  127  million,  the  FAO  estimates. 

Also,  though  the  food-production  picture 
has  not  been  nearly  as  grim  in  Asia  and 
Latin  America,  even  a  continuation  of 
present  progress  there,  given  projected  pop- 
ulation growth,  would  still  allow  the 
number  of  hungry  to  increase  worldwide 
from  450  to  685  million— the  bulk  of  them  in 
the  populous  Far  East— by  2000,  says  FAO. 
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All  this  seems  paradoxical  at  first  when 
viewed  against  the  world  s  immense  capacity 
to  produce  food.  All  the  worlds  undernour- 
ished, for  example,  could  get  adequate  calo- 
ries from  an  additional  37  million  tons  of 
grain  a  year-only  2.4  percent  of  the  1981 
world  grain  harvest,  or  about  $6.6  billion 
worth  of  food. 

Throughout  the  1970s,  annual  food  pro 
duction  increases  for  the  world  as  a  whole 
comfortably  outpaced  population  growth- 
that  is.  food  available  per  capita  actually  in 
creased  each  year. 

FAO  estimates  that  if  total  world  food 
supplies  were  apportioned  equally,  there 
would  be  enough  for  3.000  calories  a  person 
a  day.  probably  more  than  enough  for  most 
of  the  world's  people. 

In  reality  though,  the  worlds  food  goes  to 
those  who  grow  it  or  can  afford  to  buy  it. 
More  than  90  percent  of  all  food  never 
crosses  a  national  border,  according  to  FAO. 
The  disparities  in  food  allocation  can  be 
just  as  great  within  nations,  within  regions 
and  even  within  the  poorest  of  African  vil- 
lages: A  chronic  drought  area  of  Tanzania 
visited  by  a  Sun  reporter  recently  showed 
striking  variations  in  malnutrition  rates 
among  children  from  11  closely  grouped  vil 
lages. 

FAO  officials  in  Rome  say  their  experi- 
ence has  proved  l>eyond  a  doubt  that 
•hunger  and  poverty  arc  related  to  the 
point  that  we  can  use  one  as  a  statistical 
proxy  for  the  other." 

In  the  broadest  sense,  this  is  why  even  in 
Asian  countries  like  India  that  are  consid- 
ered the  food  success  stories  of  the  1970s, 
rising  from  widespread  starvation  to  become 
food  exporters,  there  are  still  millions  of 
hungry,  too  impoverished  to  afford  food, 
who  underlie  the  glowing  overall  statistics. 

The  question  is  not  can  the  worlds 
farmers  increase  food.'  says  Lester  Brown, 
head  of  WorldWatch  Institute  in  Washing- 
ton, an  environmental  think  tank.  They 
can;  they  will.  The  important  question  is 
how  it  relates  to  the  ability  of  the  people 
who  need  it  most  to  pay  for  it  " 

Ghana  provides  a  graphic  example  of  how 
much  of  Africa's  ability  to  pay  for  food  is 
deteriorating.  A  marketbasket  survey  by 
Catholic  Relief  Services  shows  12  basic  food 
items  costing  78  times  as  much  as  they  did 
seven  years  ago.  while  the  minimum  wage  is 
only  12.5  times  as  high. 

During  the  same  period,  salaries  of  nurses 
and  teachers  increased  to  5.5  times  their 
former  level.  Feeding  three  square  meals  a 
day  to  a  typical  family  of  six  would  cost  six 
tirnes  the  average  income  of  a  couple  of 
adults,  both  working,  said  Nancy  Keteku. 
of  Catholic  Relief. 

Mr  Brown  concludes  that  without  effec- 
tive efforts  to  redistribute  income,  meaning- 
ful progress  in  the  eradication  of  hunger  is 
unlikely.  " 

Similarly.  Barbara  Huddleslon.  an  expert 
on  international  food  aid.  said.  You  need 
more  than  surplus  grain  to  feed  the  world's 
hungry.  The  world  already  has  surplus 
grain.  It's  an  outright  transfer  of  purchas 
ing  power  to  places  like  Africa  thai  must 
happen. " 

It  is  also  crucial  that  the  poor  countries  of 
the  world -most  notably  in  Africa— reverse 
what  international  food  and  development 
experts  all  agree  is  an  alarming'  and  grow- 
ing dependence  on  food  imports. 

Before  World  War  II.  according  to  Mr. 
Brown  s  book  Building  a  Sustainable  Socie- 
ty, every  major  region  of  the  world,  except 
Western  Europe,  was  largely  self-sufficient 
in   the   grains   that   make   up   the   bulk   of 
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human  food.  Even  Africa  was  a  net  export- 
er. 

By  1980.  almost  every  region  of  the  world 
imported  substantial  amounts  of  its  grain 
from  just  two  countries,  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

That  huge  and  still  growing  dependence  is 
ominous  enough  even  for  the  wealthier  food 
importers,  says  Mr.  Brown,  because  there 
are  definite  indications  that  even  the  North 
American  breadbaskets  capacity  to  increase 
agricultural  production  faster  than  popula- 
tion has  drastically  slowed  since  the  1970s. 

In  addition,  the  increased  costs  of  energy 
(fertilizers  and  pesticides  are  largely  petro- 
leum-based) means  increases  in  production 
will  become  much  more  expensive. 

The  outlook  is  for  heavily  increased  com- 
petition for  scarcer,  more  expensive  food,  a 
price  competition  from  which  the  poorest 
countries  are  bound  to  be  increasingly  ex- 
cluded, writes  Terry  N.  Barr.  an  official  of 
the  World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  traditional  foreign  exchange  crops 
for  most  of  Africa,  commodities  like  sugar 
and  tea  and  cocoa  and  coffee,  face  a  dete- 
riorating future  market."  according  to  the 
World  Bank. 

The  only  solution  for  such  countries.  Mr. 
Barr  and  other  world  food  authorities  agree, 
is  to  increase  their  capacity  to  grow,  market 
and  distribute  their  own  food,  both  within 
their  own  borders  and  regionally. 

This  notion  of  self-sufficiency  is  hardly 
new.  but  achieving  it  for  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  the  world's  poor— most  notably  in 
Africa— has  proved  much  harder  than  an- 
ticipated. 

African  governments  have  often  discrimi- 
nated against  local  agriculture  in  favor  of 
developing  industrial  projects  and  pursuing 
cheap  food  to  keep  swelling  urban  popula 
tions  content,  say  agricultural  aid  agencies. 
Agricultural  undertakings  often  have  put 
too  much  emphasis  on  generating  badly 
needed  foreign  exchange  (raising  tea.  coffee 
and  cocoa,  for  example)  rather  than  on 
growing  food  for  local  consumption. 

In  addition,  there  now  appears  to  be  much 
less  optimism  among  international  aid 
donors  that  the  food  problem  can  be  solved 
by  simply  applying  technology  and  research 
to  African  agriculture. 

So  basic  are  the  continent  s  problems  in 
stimulating  agriculture  that  countries  are 
unable  even  to  afford  or  put  into  widespread 
use  basic,  existing  technology  like  plows, 
drali  animals  and  fertilizer. 

Much  of  the  problem  can  lie  with  govern 
meni  policies.  For  example,  in  Tanzania  last 
year  the  government  s  National  Milling  Cor- 
poration, the  only  legal  market  for  farmers, 
distributed  only  900.000  tons  of  a  2.8  mil- 
lionton  harvest,  and  there  were  areas  in 
this  country  that  could  have  used  that  grain 
desperately. '  said  a  relief  official  there. 

In  the  gap  left  after  the  world's  poorest 
countries  grow  what  they  can  and  import 
what  they  can  afford  lies  international  aid 
in  the  form  of  food. 

The  total  of  this,  including  strickly  hu- 
manitarian emergency  shipments  to  famine 
areas,  is  about  45  million  tons  a  year, 
enough  to  make  up  the  calories  needed  by 
the  FAO's  estimated  450  million  desperately 
hungry  if  it  could  be  distributed  equally. 

In  fact,  the  apportionment  of  food  aid  is 
influenced  by  many  forces,  a  major  one 
being  political  and  strategic  alliances,  and  it 
tends  to  get  distributed  to  urban  dwellers 
rather  than  the  scattered,  rural  subsistence- 
level  people  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  many 
of  the  poorest  nations'  populations. 


No  one  feels  that  increased  world  food 
aid— though  it  seems  likely  that  large  boosU 
will  be  necessary  for  years  to  come— is  more 
than  a  stopgap  solution  to  world  hunger. 

Sometimes  the  very  existence  of  food  aid 
tends  to  underscore  the  staggering  problems 
in  addressing  world  hunger  from  outside 
sources: 

In  August,  an  estimated  100  Ethiopian 
children  died  from  malnutrition  in  a  refugee 
camp  in  the  Sudan  as  tons  of  food-aid  grain 
destined  for  them  sat  in  storage  in  a  nearby 
town. 

Trucks  could  not  reach  the  camp  for  most 
of  a  two-month  rainy  season.  Even  so.  the 
grain  could  have  been  shipped  before  the 
rains,  but  aid  officials  simply  did  not  know 
that  most  of  the  refugees  were  too  newly  ar- 
rived to  have  gotten  a  good  crop  planted,  or 
that  lack  of  rain  had  caused  a  disastrous 
harvest. 

In  Ethiopia,  where  famine  is  threatening 
an  estimated  two  to  three  million  people  in 
the  country's  remote  northern  provinces,  a 
U.N.  team  recently  concluded  that  even 
though  the  Ethiopian  government  was  dis- 
tributing international  grain  shipments 
with  commendable  efficiency,  only  an 
alarmingly  small  fraction  are  being 
reached." 

Perhaps  half  of  Ethiopia's  people  live 
more  than  20  miles  from  any  kind  of  road, 
and  even  transporting  the  grain  from  the 
nearest  port  to  the  famine  areas— perhaps  a 
days  drive  in  normal  times— was  taking  up 
to  three  months  because  of  internal  military 
rebellions  in  the  affected  region. 

In  our  lifetime  we  have  had  no  experi- 
ence with  a  sustained  decline  in  living  -stand- 
ards over  a  large  region. "  said  Lester  Brown, 
of  WorldWatch.  but  its  happening  in 
Africa  and  it  seems  likely  to  continue. 

We  don't  know  if  that  will  lead  to  .  .  . 
unrest,  social  and  political  disintegration. 
It's  uncharted  waters  .  .  .  really  more  than 
just  a  hunger  story." 

A  Homeless  Man  Finds    How  Touch  Life 
Can  Be" 

Liver  and  onions,  rice,  green  beans,  three 
slices  of  white  bread  and  coffee.  Raymond 
Hovey  quickly  devoured  it  all.  Super,  he 
said.  "My  best  meal  in  months.  " 

It  was  a  free  meal,  his  second  that  day. 
shared  with  a  couple  hundred  others  at  the 
Open  Door  Diner  and  a  blessing  for  a  39 
year-old  homeless  man  with  two  nickels  and 
five  pennies  to  his  name. 

His  fourth  marriage  and  an  $8.50  an  hour 
job  abandoned  in  New  Hampshire,  he 
hopped  a  Trailwa.vs  bus  for  Baltimore  in 
August,  shortly  lost  his  $800  bankroll  in  a 
mugging  and  wound  up  sletpiiiK  in  cluircli 
missions,  working  when  possible  as  a  day  la- 
borer and  making  the  soup  kitchen  circuit. 

By  mid-November,  he  had  lost  20  pounds 
and  gained  some  le.s.sons  about  being  beat 
on  the  street"  in  Baltimore- about  the 
short  distance  between  the  comfortable  life 
of  nightly  home-cooked  dinners  and  beers  in 
front  of  the  TV  set  to  the  desperate  and 
.scared  "  experience  of  not  eating  for  a  few 
days  and  eating  poorly  otherwi.se. 

The  les,sons  are  basic.  There  s  little  public 
aid  available  to  a  single  man.  Theres  not 
much  work,  even  for  an  able-bodied  eager 
man  with  a  year  of  college  and  five  years  as 
a  printer. 

Keep  yourself  clean.  Keep  hoping.  Keep 
the  fear  at  bay.  Look  at  the  others— the 
winos.  the  embittered,  the  -scrambled,  the 
damaged— it  could  be  worse. 
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Learn  the  ropes.  There"re  places  to  sleep— 
the  missions.  There"re  places  to  eat— the 
two  dozen  or  so  soup  kitchens. 

The  daily  drill  is  this: 

The  missions  give  out  "tea  and  Twinkles"' 
and  boot  you  out  early.  Go  downtown  and 
wait  for  the  daily  lunch  at  Our  Daily  Bread. 
Pick  butts  off  the  street.  Sell  your  blood 
twice  a  week.  Cop  a  paper  and  look  for  work 
if  you  can  get  there  or  have  20  cents  for  the 
call.  Walk  over  to  Dunbar  High  for  weekday 
dinners  at  the  Open  Door  Diner. 

In  this,  he  differs  little  from  hundreds  of 
others  in  Baltimore.  His  clothers  are  newer 
and  cleaner  than  most,  his  eye  clearer,  his 
pride  more  intact.  But  he  is  new  to  this  life, 
and  these  are  all  he  has. 

"I  am  learning. "  he  says  in  his  vastly  un- 
derstated manner,  "how  tough  life  can  be."" 

It  is  certainly  not  what  Mr.  Hovey  imag- 
ined: a  job  here,  an  apartment,  the  bachelor 
life.  Still,  he  blames  no  one  else.  And  he 
takes  comfort  in  the  belief  he  will  not 
starve— as  long  as  the  soup  kitchens  run,  as 
long  as  he  can  get  there. 

"There  is  food  out  there;  there"s  a  place 
for  a  man  to  go  to  eat.""  he  says,  affirming 
his  knowledge  of  a  new-found  bottom  line. 
"It"s  enough  to  survive." 

Therell  be  fish  to  eat  this  coming  night  at 
the  Open  Door  Diner.  You  can  bank  on  it 
when  Raymond  Hovey  says  he"ll  be  there. 

The  Horn  of  Plenty  Overflows  Into  Huge 

Surplus  Stockpiles 

(By  Gilbert  A.  Lewthwaite) 

Independence.  Mo.— The  final  measure  of 
just  what  a  land  of  plenty  this  is  lies  deep 
beneath  the  ground  here  in  the  cavernous 
remains  of  abandoned  limestone  mines. 

It  is  a  2.6  billion-pound  federal  stockpile 
of  dairy  food  that  just  keeps  growing.  In 
this  subterranean  warehouse  of  Commercial 
Distribution  Center  Inc..  there  is  cheese, 
butter,  nonfat  dry  milk,  stacked  floor  to 
ceiling,  wall  to  wall,  from  cavern  to  cavern, 
covering  acre  after  acre.  It  is  part  of  the 
world's  largest  slock  of  surplus  food. 

It  cost  the  federal  government  $58  million 
in  fiscal  1982  just  to  store  the  stuff  in  pri- 
vately owned  caves  like  this  one  and  surface 
warehouses  around  the  country.  The  gov- 
ernment owns  no  storage  space  of  its  own. 

As  of  November,  the  government  had  on 
its  hands  388  million  pounds  of  butter.  912 
million  pounds  of  cheese.  1.3  billion  pounds 
of  nonfat  dry  milk.  Its  outlay  on  dairy  sup- 
port programs  this  year  will  be  $2.5  billion, 
almost  10  times  what  it  was  a  decade  ago. 

Even  last  year's  massive  federal  giveaway 
of  dairy  products  to  the  needy,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  has  only  slowed  the  awe- 
some stockpile's  rate  of  growth,  not  reduced 
it. 

During  the  cheese  giveaway,  the  govern- 
ment received  requests  for  60  million 
pounds  a  month  from  the  states.  As  .soon  as 
it  tried  to  meet  this  demand,  however,  it  ran 
into  protests  from  cheese  manufacturers 
that  the  giveaway  would  have  an  impact  on 
market  prices  and  sales. 

The  program,  which  first  involved  more 
than  40  million  pounds  a  month,  was  re- 
duced to  25  million  a  month.  It  has  current- 
ly edged  back  up  to  about  35  million  a 
month. 

Lee  A.  Waller,  executive  vice  president  of 
Commercial  Distribution  Center.  Inc..  dis- 
putes as.sertions  that  the  food  is  going  bad. 
In  his  underground  office  here  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  160  acres  of  storage  he  over- 
sees—not all  of  it  leased  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment—he says.  'We  have  not  lost  a 
single  pound  of  product  because  of  age." 


This  year  the  government  will  buy  16.8 
billion  pounds  of  milk,  13  percent  of  all  milk 
production  in  this  country,  at  a  cost  of  $2.5 
billion.  Last  year  it  bought  11  percent  of 
production,  in  1981,  10  percent. 

In  Tanzania.  "Normal"'  is  Scraping  by.  and 
Times  Aren't  Even  That  Good 

MvuME  Makulu.  Tanzania.— Her  weight  is 
about  that  of  a  big.  healthy  American  baby 
shortly  after  birth,  but  Martha  Mzungu  is  6 
months  old  and  clearly  in  trouble,  says  Joy 
Chitenge.  director  of  the  nutrition  clinic 
run  here  by  Catholic  Relief  Services. 

"Her  weight  [9  pounds.  11  ounces]  has  ac- 
tually fallen  since  we  weighed  her  last 
month.""  said  Ms.  Chitenge. 

"Her  family,  like  most  here,  is  large— six 
people— and  quite  likely  they  all  use  the 
monthly  supplement  [11  pounds  of  high-nu- 
trition food]  we  give,""  she  said. 

Marthas  mother  tells  clinic  workers  that 
she  has  tried  to  augment  her  breast-feeding 
with  a  porridge  made  from  millet,  "the  only 
food  we  have." 

They  don't  even  have  much  of  that,  she 
says,  and  it  is  still  half  a  year  until  the  next 
harvest  can  be  expected  from  their  small 
farm. 

Because  of  poor  rains,  the  last  crop  was 
less  than  25  percent  of  normal,  and  "normal 
means  just  enough  to  get  by  on."  adds  one 
relief  worker. 

There  is  grain  available  at  the  village 
store,  but  the  family  has  no  money  to  buy 
it.  Like  most  villagers,  they  are  trying  to 
raise  wine  grapes,  the  government  s  major 
attempt  to  provide  a  cash  crop  in  this  hot. 
dry  highland  area  of  central  Tanzania. 

Villagers  say  they  can't  get  commercial 
fertilizer,  however  (Tanzania's  imports  of 
fertilizer  have  not  risen  from  low  levels  for 
the  last  seven  years),  and  they  get  less 
manure  than  they  used  to  from  their  live- 
stock. 

Not  that  there  are  fewer  animals— there 
are  more  than  ever,  so  many  that  they  have 
overgrazed  to  the  point  that  they  must  be 
pastured  so  far  away  that  collecting  their 
manure  is  almost  impossible. 

Cattle  and  goals  are  seldom  butchered  for 
meal  for  a  variety  of  cultural  reasons. 

The  grapes,  other  villagers  say.  have  also 
encountered  pest  problems  that  seem  to 
grow  worse  each  year,  but  there  are  few  pes- 
ticides available,  either.  Also,  the  grapes 
should  have  been  pruned,  but  by  the  time 
an  agricultural  extension  worker  arrived,  it 
was  past  lime  for  doing  it. 

No  rain,  no  fertilizer,  no  expertise,  no 
money— the  problems  here  all  seem  to  run 
together  after  awhile.  But  they  focus  clear- 
ly when  you  look  again  at  little  Martha 
Mzungu. 

And  even  that  might  not  be  as  unsettling 
if  this  area  wereiTt  so  typical  of  many 
around  the  world. 

Region  That  Could  Peed  Itself  Plagued  by 
"Vast  Undernourishment" 

While  hunger  in  the  Third  World  is  fre- 
quently most  dramatically  illustrated  in 
Africa,  millions  face  the  same  fate  in  Latin 
America,  ironically  a  region  capable  of  pro- 
ducing more  than  enough  food  for  its 
people. 

As  many  as  105  million  people,  a  third  of 
the  region's  population,  have  'calorie  intake 
below  acceptable  levels.  "  according  to  esti- 
mates by  the  U.N.  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization, which  says  41  million  people.  13 
percent  of  the  region's  people,  are  victims  of 
"severe  undernutrition."" 


Particularly  affected  are  children,  preg- 
nant women,  nursing  mothers  and  the  elder- 
ly, according  to  the  agency,  which  said  more 
than  60  percent  of  Latin  American  children 
under  the  age  of  5  are  undernourished. 

Brazil  and  Colombia  are  among  the  12 
countries  worldwide  that  the  agency  says 
are  "suffering  from  undernourishment  on  a 
vast  scale."" 

Latin  America  as  a  whole  produces  111 
percent  of  the  population"s  calorie  require- 
ments, but  -the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
sugar  destined  for  the  external  market  ac- 
counts for  much  of  the  surplus."  according 
to  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
(UNICEF). 

In  the  interior  of  northeastern  Brazil, 
drought  has  drained  food  supplies,  and 
along  the  country's  coast,  which  has  some 
of  the  richest  agricultural  land,  sugar 
cane— for  which  the  United  States  pays  a 
premium  price— is  grown  on  almost  every 
available  piece  of  land.  Children  with  dis 
tended  bellies,  a  sign  of  malnutrition,  and 
rotten  teeth  from  munching  cane  are  a 
common  sight.  _ 

In  the  Bolivian  Andes.  Indians  chew  the 
leaves  of  the  coca  bush,  from  which  cocaine 
is  derived,  to  stave  off  the  cold  and  hunger 
pangs. 

Food  surpluses  are  declining  steadily. 
UNICEF  says,  and  there  is  a  growing  de- 
pendence on  food  imports. 

As  recently  as  October,  the  U.N.  food 
agency  said,  there  were  abnormal  food 
shortages  or  unfavorable  crop  conditions  in 
Bolivia.  Brazil.  Cuba.  Ecuador.  El  Salvador. 
Grenada.  Haiti.  Nicaragua.  Panama.  Para- 
guay and  Peru. 

UNICEF  and  other  international  organi- 
zations say  that  despite  significant  advances 
in  economic  development  in  Latin  America, 
there  has  been  little  progress  in  the  last 
decade  in  eliminating  undernourishment. 

The  problem  has  been  compounded  by  in- 
tense urbanization  as  peasants  flee  to  the 
overcrowded  cities. 

Feeding  the  Poor  Helps  Feed  Profits  of 
Agribusiness 

(By  Stephen  E.  Nordlinger) 

Washington.— Feeding  large  segments  of 
the  nation  out  of  public  funds  is  turning 
into  big  business  for  farm,  food-pioce.ssing 
and  marketing  interests— America's  largest 
industry. 

From  food  stamps  to  school  lunches  and 
Meals  on  Wheels,  governmenl  spending  on 
food  programs  has  shot  up  rapidly  from 
iittle  more  than  a  billion  dollars  15  years 
ago.  when  evidence  of  hunger  first  shocked 
the  nation  into  remedial  action,  to  more 
than  $18  billion  this  year,  even  after  budget 
cuts. 

The  money  will  be  spent  for  food  aid.  pri- 
marily to  benefit  at  least  25  million  people 
classified  as  poor  or  near  poor,  the  chief  vic- 
tims of  the  long  economic  stagnation. 

A  dozen  federal  programs  with  benefici- 
aries as  diverse  as  pregnant  women,  children 
at  day-care  centers  and  the  di.sabled  and  el- 
derly have  become  firmly  established  as  the 
nation's  chief  source  of  food  a.ssistance. 

These  programs  evolved  from  the  govern- 
ment's first  emergency  food  program.  It 
began  during  the  Depression  and  was  aimed 
primarily  at  propping  up  farm  income  by 
distributing  surplus  commodities  to  the 
poor. 

As  medical  reports  of  hunger  came  to  the 
fore  in  the  late  1960s,  the  governmenl  decid- 
ed to  change  its  policy  by  relying  on  the 
country's  market -oriented  food-distribution 
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system  to  help  the  poor   That  meant  food 
stamps,  which  expanded  nationwide  m  the 
1970s  as  a  more  eff-cient  form  of  food  assist 
ance  than  the  old  commodity  handouts. 

Just  as  with  the  surplus-distribution  pro 
gram  of  the  1930s,  the  current  wide  array  of 
feeding  programs,  with  food  stamps  as  the 
centerpiece,  has  become  good  business  for 
farmers  and  the  food  industry.  These  pro 
grams  have  also  turned  out  to  bo  good  poli 
tics  for  urban  lawmakers  and  advocates  for 
the  poor. 

The  level  of  sp«>nding  for  food  assistance 
has  been  sdrring  a  deep  debate  on  Capitol 
Hill,  however  The  arguments  have  been  in 
tensified  by  pressure  on  the  one  hand  from 
the  mamnioth  budget  deficits  and  on  the 
other  bv  reports  of  lengthening  lines  al 
soup  kitchens  and  centers  for  free  groceries 
as  main  Americans  continue  to  feel  the 
impact  of  the  recession  with  10  million  still 
unemployed. 

Both  sides  in  this  debate  are  holding  hear- 
ings and  i.ssuing  statements  to  document 
their  theses. 

The  reality  of  the  hunger  problem  has 
been  distorted  by  media  in  response  to  com 
plaints  by  hunger  critics  who  seldom  offer 
constructive  ideas,  .say  Senator  Robert  J. 
Dole  (R.  Kan  ).  a  chief  architect  and  sup 
porter  of  the  food  stamp  program  who 
wants  local  and  state  governments  and  the 
privat«'  .sector  to  assume  a  greater  role  in 
feeding  the  poor. 

Based  on  a  Senate  hearing  on  the  nutri 
tional  status  of  low-income  Americans.  Mr. 
Dole  concluded  that  comprehensive,  objec- 
tive, up  to-date  information"  on  the  extent 
of  hunger  'is  not  available." 

In  contrast.  Representative  Leon  Panetta 
(D.  Calif  I.  chairman  of  the  House  nutrition 
subcommittee,  after  a  .series  of  hearings  in 
Washington  and  around  the  country  at 
which  reports  of  lengthening  soup  kitchen 
lines  were  heard,  said  that  there  is  a  seri 
ous  problem  of  hunger  in  this  country. 

An  anti  hunger  coalition  of  churches,  civil 
rights  organizations,  labor  unions  and 
public-interest  groups  has  been  lobbying  to 
restore  money  to  the  program.  These  orga 
nizations  managed  to  get  congressional  ap- 
proval of  a  resolution  stating  that  money 
for  federal  nutrition  programs  should  be 
protected  from  further  budget  cuts." 

This  stand,  backed  by  a  wide  margin  on 
Capitol  Hill,  was  very  much  in  keeping  with 
the  views  of  the  nation's  farm,  food-process- 
ing and  marketing  interests,  known  collec- 
tively as  agribusiness,  which  over  the  years 
have  profited  from  the  array  of  federal  food 
programs.  This  industry  has  Ijecome  a  lead- 
ing force  in  keeping  the  assistance  by  and 
large  intact. 

In  a  twist,  however,  these  interests  are 
often  pressing  for  policies  that  tend  to  keep 
prices  higher  than  they  would  be  otherwise 
and  that  work  in  numerous  other  ways 
against  the  interest  of  the  general  public, 
hurting  the  poor  the  most. 

The  food  stamp  program,  centerpiece  of 
the  federal  food  aid  at  a  cost  of  $12  billion 
this  year,  is  the  model  of  a  social  program 
acceptable  to  the  agriculture  and  food-dis- 
tribution industries  despite  their  conserva- 
tive bent. 

It  is  especially  well  regarded  by  the  politi- 
cally potent  grocery  industry,  which  has  put 
some  of  Its  muscle  behind  sustaining  the 
program  despite  recurrent  criticism  that  it 
is  overly  experisive  and  fraught  with  fraud 
and  abuse. 

Numerous  stores  in  the  inner  cities  would 
be  forced  to  close  if  it  were  not  for  food 
stamp  trade.  Many  of  them  do  more  then  90 
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percent  of  their  business  in  these  subsidized 
purchases. 

This  year,  the  nations  grocers  will  reap 
about  $5  billion  in  additional  sales  from  the 
program,  an  executive  of  a  nationwide  chain 
estimated,  which  would  be  about  5  percent 
of  total  grocery  retail  .sales. 

Most  experts,  however,  argue  that  the 
food  stamp  program,  while  granting  a 
profit,  operates  more  efficiently  than  com 
modity  distributions,  which  would  depend 
on  which  excess  supplies  were  available  at 
any  moment  and  would  entail  large  trans 
portal  ion  and  distribution  costs. 

Administrative  costs,  one  gauge  of  effi- 
ciency, amount  to  6  percent  of  total  expend 
itures  in  the  food  stamp  program,  compared 
to  the  9  percent  that  is  for  social  programs. 
While  backing  the  federal  feeding  pro- 
grams, agribusiness -to  the  detriment  of 
consumers-has  been  shaping  policies  that 
have  reduced  the  distribution  of  free  com- 
modities to  the  poor  and  kept  lower  priced 
goods  off  the  market.  As  food  prices  stay 
high  or  rise,  an  increasing  number  of  the 
poor  are  less  able  to  pay  for  the  food  they 
need.  Moreover,  industry  promotes  the  sale 
of  "junk"  foods,  which  tend  to  be  expensive 
in  relation  to  nutritional  value. 

These  are  some  of  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices that  run  counter  to  the  interests  of  the 
poor: 

The  Agriculture  Department,  in  carrying 
out  the  dairy  industry's  price-support  pro 
gram,  sharply  curtailed  the  distribution  last 
summer  of  surplus  cheese  and  butter  to  the 
poor.  The  giveaways  were  cutting  into  store 
sales  with  the  result  that  the  government 
was  being  forced  to  buy  dairy  products  to 
shore  up  the  federally  guaranteed  price. 
Under  pressure  from  Congress,  the  depart 
ment  has  partially  restored  the  distribution 
of  free  food. 

At  the  time  the  government  was  finding 
calcium  deficiencies,  it  yielded  to  pressure 
from  the  dairy  industry  for  policies  that  ef 
fectively  ended  the  sale  of  reconstituted 
milk,  which  is  made  from  mixing  powdered 
milk  with  butter  and  water  to  produce  a 
drink  that  tastes  like  milk  but  would  cost  as 
much  as  30  cents  a  gallon  less  because  of 
savings  in  transportation  costs.  The  Agricul- 
ture Department  decreed  that  it  could  not 
be  sold  for  less  than  whole  milk,  a  move 
that  protected  dairy  farmers'  income. 

At  the  behest  of  the  citrus  industry,  the 
government  has  a  wide  range  of  marketing 
orders  that  restrict  supplies  of  grapefruits, 
oranges  and  lemons  to  the  market,  raising 
prices.  There  are  also  import  restrictions  on 
beef  and  dairy  products  that  keep  domestic 
prices  higher. 

Quotas  on  imports  add  as  much  as  10 
cents  to  the  price  of  a  pound  of  sugar.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  backed  off  from  limiting  such 
quotas  in  1981  to  win  the  support  of  sugar- 
state  House  members  for  his  tax  cut. 

The  food  industry  successfully  put  pres- 
sure on  Congress  to  block  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  from  curbing  television  ads  for 
non-nutritious  food  during  children's  televi- 
sion programs. 

Moreover,  the  Reagan  administration  is 
shying  from  enforcement  of  a  ban  on  sales 
of  junk  foods  in  cafeterias  during  school 
lunch  periods.  Purchases  of  non-nutritious 
food  have  an  especially  severe  impact  on  the 
limited  budgets  of  the  poor. 

Cereal-makers  recently  tried  but  failed  to 
persuade  the  Agriculture  Department  to 
allow  cereals  with  higher  sugar  content  in 
the  federal  programs  that  aid  poor  women, 
children  and  infants. 

"The  Reagan  administration  has  been  ter- 
rible on  nutrition. "  says  Michael  Jacolwon. 


executive  director  of  the  Center  for  Science 
in  the  Public  Interest.  It  has  shown  disdain 
for  nutrition  education." 

In  contrast.  John  W.  Bode,  an  Agriculture 
Department  nutrition  official,  says  that 
■the  administration  is  dedicated  to  good  nu- 
trition but  is  not  taking  a  strident  approach 
of  the  past  administration.  One  of  the  big- 
gest problems  to  good  nutrition  is  faddism." 
While  the  large  food-assistance  programs 
have  raised  profits  of  agribusinesses,  the  in- 
dustry has  also  benefited  from  a  crucial 
trade-off  on  Capitol  Hill  with  urban  inter- 
ests. In  exchange  for  supporting  the  feeding 
programs,  the  farm  lobby  won  the  backing 
of  the  urban  bloc  for  the  expensive  price- 
support  programs  that  help  farmers  direct- 
ly- 
Some  authorities  believe  these  price  props 

have  added  to  the  cost  of  food. 

The  institutional  framework  is  geared  to 
producing  surpluses,  not  to  distributing  food 
at  a  reasonable  price.'  says  Rodney  Leon 
ard.  of  the  Community  Nutrition  Institute. 
■The  food  programs  are  not  related  to  need. 
There  is  no  food  policy." 

Howard  Hjort,  assistant  agriculture  secre- 
tary for  economics  in  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, has  another  view.  "In  the  broad 
scheme  of  things  that  includes  all  forms  of 
government  involvement  from  price  sup- 
ports to  irrigation  and  pest  control. "  he 
.says,  the  consumer  is  Ijetter  off  than  he 
would  have  been  without  government  in- 
volvement. " 

On  average.  Americans  spend  less  of  their 
disposable  income  on  food  than  most  other 
countries,  but  the  poor  spend  more  than  the 
U.S.  average. 

Farmers,  backed  by  some  of  the  largest 
political  action  committees,  have  wielded 
enormous  power.  Their  five  largest  PACs 
contributed  $2.5  million  in  the  1980  cam- 
paigns, and  the  median  contribution  re- 
ceived by  members  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  from  all  sources  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  non-election  year  was 
$27,922. 

Many  of  the  farm  lobbyists  have  been 
working  on  farm  politics  for  10  to  20  years. 
At  the  Agriculture  Department,  vested  in- 
terests are  in  key  positions,  including  Secre- 
tary John  R.  Block,  a  prosperous  hog 
farmer,  and  Richard  E.  Lyng.  the  deputy  ag- 
riculture secretary  and  former  president  of 
the  American  Meat  Institute. 

"The  decisionmaking  process  (in  the  gov- 
ernment] is  dominated  by  agriculture  inter- 
ests. "  says  Lynn  Daft,  an  agriculture  adviser 
in  the  Carter  administration.  There  is  not 
much  of  a  voice  by  the  consumers  in  these 
decisions." 

Nevertheless,  at  a  time  of  tight  federal 
budgeu  and  soaring  costs  in  the  price-sup- 
port program,  which  reached  $30  billion  this 
year,  the  farm  lobby  is  splitting  up.  which 
may  weaken  it.  Various  sectors— grain, 
dairy,  cotton,  livestock— are  fighting  for 
their  interests. 

Increasingly,  lobbyists  for  the  poor  are 
having  to  go  their  own  way. 

•We  are  not  depending  on  the  farm 
lobby."  says  Robert  Oreenstein.  director  of 
the  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities, 
an  advocacy  group  for  the  poor.  Over  the 
last  four  years,  there  have  been  separate 
food  stamp  bills." 

By  their  nature,  the  poor  on  their  own 
lack  the  scale  of  political  power  wielded  by 
the  farm  lobby.  A  profile  of  food  stamp  re- 
cipienu  shows  that  almost  half  are  below 
the  age  of  18.  16  percent  are  women  heading 
households,  and  9  percent  are  over  60.  One 
out  of  every  four  food  stamp  households 


has  at  least  one  person  who  is  elderly  or  dis- 
abled. 

The  long  lines  at  the  soup  kitchens,  how- 
ever, are  providing  an  argument  groups 
backing  the  poor  can  use  to  press  their 
cause.  Over  the  last  year,  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors;  the  42,000-member  Bread 
for  the  World,  a  national  Christian  citizens 
lobby;  and  the  Greenstein  Group  have 
issued  reports  depicting  the  sharp  increase 
in  those  seeking  food  at  soup  kitchens  and 
centers  for  free  groceries.  Religious  organi- 
zations have  also  joined  this  effort. 

The  food  stamp  program,  because  of  its 
size  and  visibility,  is  the  most  vulnerable  to 
budget  cutbacks. 

"Food  stamps  are  something  a  lot  of 
people  find  it  easy  to  hate,"  says  Nancy 
Amidei,  director  of  the  Pood  Research  and 
Action  Center.  "When  they  see  people  with 
food  stamps  buying  sugary  doughnuts  they 
want  to  know  what's  happening  with  their 
tax  money.  But  the  program  doesn't  deserve 
that  kind  of  reputation." 

Aside  from  the  hunger  arguments,  food 
stamp  advocates  are  citing  a  number  of  fed- 
eral reports  to  support  their  claims  that  the 
program  is  effective. 

One  of  them,  issued  by  the  Agriculture 
Department  this  year,  said  that  those 
households  receiving  food  stamps  use  "sig- 
nificantly larger  quantities  of  each  nutrient 
(vitamins,  minerals)  studied"  than  house- 
holds eligible  but  not  taking  part  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Although  segments  of  the  food  industry 
have  hampered  improved  nutrition  and  fa- 
vored policies  that  raise  food  prices,  some  of 
the  major  American  food-processing  and 
distribution  companies,  along  with  other 
businesses,  have  responded  to  the  rising  re- 
quests for  free  food. 

Millions  of  pounds  of  safe  but  unmarket- 
able food  are  being  supplied  weekly  by  these 
companies,  which  have  been  encouraged  to 
make  donations  by  a  little-known  1976  tax 
break  they  sought. 

This  concession  allows  a  company  donat- 
ing food  to  a  charity  to  deduct  not  only  the 
loss  of  the  unmarketable  product  but  also 
half  the  difference  between  the  production 
cost  and  market  value. 

This  extra  benefit  has  made  a  "dramatic 
difference"  in  stimulating  donations,  said 
John  Milliken.  a  Washington  lawyer  who 
represents  food  companies.  He  added,  how- 
ever, that  the  additional  tax  break  merely 
covers  the  higher  cost  of  donating  food 
rather  than  throwing  it  away. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimated 
when  the  tax  break  was  passed  that  it  would 
mean  a  loss  to  the  Treasury  of  $19  million 
in  1977  and  $24  million  in  1981.  but  those 
amounts  probably  are  larger  now  because  of 
the  steep  rise  in  food  donations. 

By  channeling  this  food  to  the  soup  kitch- 
ens and  food  pantries,  these  companies  are 
cutting  into  the  huge  waste  of  food  in  the 
United  States.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  estimated  in  1977  that  $6.2  billion  of 
food  was  wasted  in  1974.  but  a  GAO  official 
said  that  estimate  was  "conservative." 

According  to  Lynn  Parker,  of  the  Food 
Research  and  Action  Center,  an  estimated 
20  percent  to  25  percent  of  the  food  in  the 
United  States  is  wasted,  the  highest  of  any 
nation.  The  waste  rate  is  3  percent  in  Brit- 
ain, the  lowest. 

For  the  poor,  she  said,  federal  programs 
figure  waste  of  only  5  percent. 


Cash.  No  Strings  Attached.  Instead  of 
Food  Stamps 

(By  Hal  Piper) 

London.— "You  give  them  money  and  it's 
up  to  them  how  they  live  their  lives  after 
that." 

That  is  the  European  approach  to  hunger, 
as  expressed  by  Martin  Smith,  of  Britain's 
Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services. 

Most  of  the  welfare  states  of  Western 
Europe  do  not  view  hunger  and  nutrition  as 
being  separate  from  the  basic  problem  of 
poverty.  Therefore,  they  typically  give  cash 
grants  to  poor  or  unemployed  people.  There 
are  no  restrictions— as  in  the  American  food 
stamp  program— on  how  the  money  is  spent. 

Food  stamps  would  be  "below  our  digni- 
ty," chuckled  a  Swedish  government  spokes- 
man. 

News  pictures  of  Detroiters  in  soup  lines 
drew  wide  attention  in  West  Germany  last 
winter.  Left-wing  politicians  said  it  proved 
the  Reagan  administration's  failures,  and 
some  pro-American  groups  tried  to  organize 
CARE  packages  in  reverse— as  a  gesture  of 
appreciation,  sponsors  said,  for  America's 
postwar  food  assistance  in  West  Germany. 

In  West  Germany  and  other  West  Europe- 
an countries,  however,  hunger  is  not  consid- 
ered a  domestic  issue.  Swedish.  British  and 
West  German  spokesmen  said  they  did  not 
know  whether  anyone  had  even  studied 
hunger  in  their  countries. 

"We're  not  supposed  to  have  that  sort  of 
thing  here."  a  British  social  worker  said. 

•'It  would  come  up  only  in  individual  cases 
through  neglect."  Mr.  Smith  said,  giving  as 
examples  elderly  people  unable  to  care  for 
themselves  or  immigrant  families  unable  to 
follow  traditional  diets  who  might  need  nu- 
tritional information  or  supplementary  vita- 
mins. These  cases  are  handled  through  Brit- 
ain's state-run  National  Health  Service. 

Private  charities  such  as  the  Salvation 
Army  and  Caritas  feed  the  hungry,  and 
West  Germany  has  its  union-run  "workers' 
welfare"  agency  to  assist  laid-off  workers  or 
those  on  part-time.  There  are  no  govern- 
ment programs  focusing  directly  on  hunger, 
however. 

In  Britain,  even  the  school-lunch  program 
is  under  review  and  may  be  cut  back.  Local 
education  authorities  have  discretion  to  pro- 
vide milk,  lunch  or  other  refreshments  and 
to  decide  how  much  to  charge— except  that 
children  of  families  on  public  assistance 
must  receive  their  provisions  free. 

Mr.  Smith  said  the  National  Education 
Department  was  conducting  studies  of  nu- 
trition in  districts  that  provide  subsidized 
lunches  and  those  that  do  not  to  find  out 
whether  there  are  significant  differences  in 
the  childrens  health.  Again,  the  idea  is  that 
provision  for  poverty  has  been  made  in  the 
cash  income  supplements  and  that  subsidies 
for  school  meals  amount  to  double  coverage, 
Mr.  Smith  explained. 

Marylanders  Agree:  Washington  Must 
Help 

(By  Sandy  Banisky) 

The  people  who  work  for  Maryland's 
charities  and  churches  and  state  social 
agencies  agree  on  this: 

The  best  way  to  feed  the  hungry,  the  way 
to  make  sure  that  people  really  have 
enough  to  eat.  has  little  to  do  with  handing 
out  5-pound  blocks  of  cheese  or  ladling  up 
meals  in  soup  kitchens. 

The  best  way  to  feed  the  hungry  is  to  give 
people  jobs  or  provide  adequate  welfare 
checks. 


And  that,  the  advocates  of  the  poor  say.  is 
largely  the  responsibility  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. City,  county  and  state  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  churches  and  charities,  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  provide  more  than 
supplemental  or  emergency  services. 

•You^re  never  going  to  solve  hunger  prob- 
lems with  food  programs,"  said  Kalman  R. 
Hettleman,  former  head  of  Maryland's  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources. 

•Jobs  must  come  first,  for  those  able  to 
work.  Then,  for  those  unable  to  work,  you 
have  to  have  adequate  income-maintenance 
programs,  "  said  Mr.  Hettleman  who.  in  his 
four  years  as  a  member  of  Governor 
Hughes's  cabinet,  moved  welfare  increases 
totaling  about  30  percent  through  the  state 
legislature. 

•You  really  need  to  provide  people  with 
more  money  in  their  pockets."  said  Cheryl 
Lynch,  former  Annapolis  lobbyist  for  Asso- 
ciated Catholic  Charities. 

"So  long  as  there  are  federal  programs, 
even  if  they're  underfunded,  states  will  be 
w-ary  of  taking  on  added  responsibility."  said 
Jan  Houbolt.  head  of  the  Maryland  Pood 
Committee. 

Thus,  local  government  budgets  include 
no  line  items  for  food  assistance  programs. 
Instead,  according  to  Quentin  R.  Lawson. 
who  for  10  years  oversaw  human  service 
programs  for  Mayor  Schaefer.  the  local  gov- 
ernments provide  emergency  supplies,  •a 
physical  facility— say  an  old  school  that  is 
not  being  used— or  a  capital  grant  go  get  the 
facility  ready." 

"Their  job  is  to  push  and  to  prod  the  pri- 
vate sector,  but  local  governments  generally 
cannot  pick  up  the  operating  costs.  And  it"s 
the  operating  costs  that  are  so  devastating," 
he  said. 

That  leaves  much  to  be  done,  local  advo- 
cates say,  and  much  debate  on  how  best  to 
do  it.  And  no  matter  how  much  the  activists 
do.  they  say.  it  seems  never  to  be  enough. 

More  than  50.000  Marylanders  have  been 
cut  from  the  food  stamp  rolls  because  of 
tighter  eligibility  requirements  since  Presi- 
dent Reagan  took  office.  Then  there  are  the 
•new  poor"— people  who  worked  all  their 
lives  and  suddenly  found  themselves  laid  off 
and  looking  for  help. 

Ann  Miller,  head  of  Maryland  Food  Bank, 
which  collects  surplus  food  for  distribution 
to  food  pantries,  says  her  business  is  flour- 
ishing—"unfortunately." 

Sister  Josanna  Abromaitis.  director  of  Our 
Daily  Bread,  the  West  Franklin  street  soup 
kitchen,  says  her  staff  serves  an  average  of 
450  hot  meals  a  day.  and  about  25  percent 
more  by  month's  end  when  welfare  checks 
have  run  out.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  she 
expects  that  total  to  be  175.000  meals,  and 
she  does  not  expect  the  pace  to  slacken 
soon. 

Local  efforts  to  feed  the  hungry  fall  into 
two  categories: 

The  long-range:  Lobbying  to  increase  wel- 
fare benefits  and  food  stamps— or  to  prevent 
cuts  in  those  programs:  and  other  related  ef- 
forts, such  as  calls  to  open  federal  ware- 
houses and  distribute  surplu.s  food  to  the 
poor. 

The  immediate:  Emergency  food  supplies, 
such  as  soup  kitchens,  food  banks  and  sup- 
plemental food  services. 

The  advocates  for  the  poor  all  have  the 
same  goals.  They  vary  greatly,  however,  in 
style. 

Ms.  Lynch,  in  her  job  with  Associated 
Catholic  Charities,  focused  on  Annapolis, 
where  she  worked  to  persuade  legislators  to 
help  the  needy. 
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The  Maryland  Food  Committep-a  private 
group  founded  by  the  relitsious  communi 
ty-monitors  food  proKrams.  publiciaes  tne 
available  services  and  helps  organize  food 
pantries.  It  aiso  lobbies  to  avoid  cuts  in  pro 
Krams. 

Groups  such  as  the  All  Peoples  Congress 
or  the  Baltimore  Welfare  Rights  Organiza 
tion  *ork  in  less  traditional  ways.  In  April. 
198J.  the  All  Peoples  Congre.ss  organized  a 
march  to  demand  the  opening  of  federal 
warehouses  and  the  dust nbut ion  of  the  food 
to  t  he  poor. 

The  group  drew  .some  criticism  at  that 
time  from  people  who  said  thai  opening 
food  warehouses  was  nothing  more  than  a 
Band-Aid  on  the  long  term  problem  of 
hunger. 

We  never  asserted  it  wa.s  a  long-term  so- 
lution, or  even  a  short-term  solution."  said 
Sharon  Ceci.  an  organizer  with  the  All  Peo- 
ples Congress.  The  group,  she  .said,  also  lob 
bies  against  cuts  in  federal  programs.  We 
feel  we  have  to  work  on  all  fronts.  '  she  .said. 
Bob  Cheeks,  of  the  Baltimore  Welfare 
Rights  Organization,  .says  the  reason  people 
an  hungry  is  simple;  Food  costs  too  much. 
To  eas«-  that  problem,  he  suggests  that 
poor  people  u.se  some  of  their  food  stamp  al- 
lotment to  buy  seeds,  then  plant  on  vacant 
lots  around  the  ciiy. 

The  cilv  government,  he  asserts,  could  do 
more  to  encourage  the  organizing  of  food 
CO  op.s  to  cut  the  co.st  of  food  to  poor  people. 
Al.so.  dt-T^pite  City  Hall  s  claims  to  the  con- 
trary. Mr.  Cheeks  believes  the  Schaefer  ad 
ministration  could  find  more  funds  for  the 
hungry. 

If  they  have  the  money  to  put  millions  in 
the   Aquarium,   they    have   the   money    for 
poor  people.  Its  not  a  question  of  money. 
Mr.  Cheeks  said.     It  s  a  question  of  prior- 
ities." 

Mr  Houbolt.  head  of  the  Maryland  Food 
Committee,  believes  the  state  can  do  many 
things  to  help  ease  hunger-without  spend- 
ing much  money. 

For  example,  the  governor  could  name  a 
panel  to  coordinate  the  various  food  pro 
grams:  food  stamps,  handled  by  the  Depart 
ment  of  Human  Resources;  Women.  Infants 
and  Children  (WIC).  administered  by  the 
health  departmient.  and  various  programs 
for  the  elderly,  run  by  the  Office  on  Aging. 
The  state  also  could  set  aside  a  small  in- 
surance fund,  say  $75,000.  to  cover  any  over 
spending  in  the  WIC  program.  Mr.  Houbolt 
said.  State  officials,  fearing  federal  sanc- 
tions if  they  spend  more  than  alloted  them 
for  WIC.  have  been  careful  not  to  leave  a 
cushion  of  the  federal  funds  in  their  ac- 
count. 

That,  however,  meant  the  state  returned 
$1.4  million  in  WIC  money  to  the  federal 
government  last  year— money  that  should 
have  gone  to  pregnant  women,  nursing 
mothers  or  children,  instead  of  being  held 
in  a  useless  reserve.  Mr.  Houbolt  said. 

At  Our  Daily  Bread.  Sister  Josanna  says 
she  hopes  that  advocacy  groups  are  success- 
ful in  e.xpanding  government  programs  for 
the  poor  and  increasing  welfare  and  food 
stamp  allowances.  That  surely  would  cut 
down  business  at  her  soup  kitchen. 

Meanwhile,  the  volunteers  at  the  soup 
kitchen  have  a  different  job  to  do.  she  says 
They  face  the  hundreds  of  people  who  line 
up  on  Franklin  street  every  noon  hour. 
"There  are  people  who  are  hungry  and  have 
to  tie  fed  right  now."  she  said. 
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Dairy  Lobby;  Even  in  Off  Year.  It  Can  t 

Lose  for  Winning 

(By  Vernon  A.  Guidry.  Jr.) 

Washington. -In  U.S.  agriculture,  it  may 

be  that  the  only  thing  more  productive  than 

the   American   cow   is   the   American   dairy 

lobby  in  Washington. 

Superbly  organized,  immensely  well  fi- 
nanced and  free-spending,  the  lobby  has  an 
unparalleled  record  of  successes  in  the  Con- 
gress. That  makes  the  events  of  the  last 
year  all  the  more  surprising,  for  1983  was 
the  year  Congress,  backed  by  a  conservative 
White  House,  demonstrated  to  the  dairy 
lobby  that  there  are  limits  to  what  even  it 
can  do. 

The  history  of  the  dairy  industry  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  offers  a  clear  illustration  of  the  po- 
litical proct^ss  that  enables  decent,  law-abid 
ing.  productive  citizens,  if  they  are  single- 
minded  and  effective  enough,  to  soak  the 
Treasury  for  billions  and  hold  up  the  con- 
sumer at  the  grocery  check-out  counter. 

The  dairy  story  may  have  no  archvillians. 
but  it  has  winners  and  losers.  And  even  in 
an  off  year  for  the  industry,  it  was  the 
winner  and  the  consumer  was  a  loser. 

The  central  fact  of  the  dairy  business  in 
America  is  that  the  government  is  purchas- 
er of  last  resort  for  everything  the  dairy 
farmer  cant  or  doesn't  bother  to  sell  else- 
where. All  of  it.  no  limit-and  the  govern- 
ment doesn't  buy  at  fire  sale  prices.  Surplus 
dairy  products  are  bought  at  a  rate  equiva- 
lent to  $13.10  for  each  100  pounds  of  milk. 
That  s  the  federal  support  price,  and  it  is 
generous.  It  is  fixed  not  by  market  forces 
but  by  political  forces  in  Congress. 

Those  political  forces  produced  what 
might  be  called  the  dairy  lobby's  high-water 
mark  in  1977.  when  Congress  made  changes 
in  the  dairy  support  price  that  removed  the 
discretion  of  the  .secretary  of  agriculture  to 
raise  or  lower  it  somewhat  in  response  to 
market  conditions.  The  legislation  fixed  the 
support  price  at  80  percent  of  parity,  which 
is  a  price  target  for  an  agricultural  commod- 
ity based  on  market  conditions  between 
1910  and  1914.  a  particularly  good  time  for 
dairy  farmers. 

The  1977  legislation  al.so  gave  dairy  farm- 
ers what  were  in  effect  cost-of-living  in- 
creases based  on  inflation.  They  didn't  even 
have  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
legislation  specified  that  the  program  was 
to  be  adjusted  for  inflation  every  six 
months. 

They  were  too  successful."  says  Joe 
Fields,  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation.   It  was  a  sweetheart  deal." 

Other  factors  increased  the  problem  or 
enhanced  the  bonanza,  depending  on  the 
point  of  view.  For  years,  feed  costs  stayed 
low.  and  so  did  beef  prices,  indicating  to 
dairy  farmers  that  they  would  be  better  off 
keeping  marginal  cows  in  milk  production 
rather  than  selling  them  off  for  meat. 

Then,  the  milk  began  to  gush.  Billions  of 
pounds  of  powdered  milk,  butter  and  Ched- 
dar cheese  began  to  pile  up  in  government 
warehouses,  and  annual  program  costs  sky- 
rocketed into  the  billions. 

In  this  federally  cushioned  environment, 
some  smaller  dairy  cooperatives— groups  or- 
ganized to  collect,  process  and  sell  the  dairy 
farmer's  milk— found  ways  to  become  more 
efficient.  They  fired  their  salesmen. 

Why  pay  three  or  four  men  $20,000  a 
year  when  you  can  just  sell  it  to  the  govern- 
ment?" asks  an  Agriculture  Department  of- 
ficial. 

Money  flowed  not  only  from  the  Treasury 
to  dairymen  but  from  the  dairymen  to  Con- 
gress. According  to  Common  Cause,  a  liberal 


public  policy  lobbying  group,  the  "big 
three"  cooperatives.  Associated  Milk  Pro- 
ducers. Inc.  (AMPI),  Mid- American  Dairy- 
men and  Dairymen.  Inc..  poured  $2.8  million 
through  political  action  committees  into 
congressional  campaigns  from  1978  through 
1982. 

Nothing  lasts  forever,  though.  The 
Reagan  administration  entered  the  picture 
and  proved  unsympathetic,  persuading  Con- 
gre.ss to  do  away  with  the  twice-yearly 
review  of  the  support  price.  It  was  the  first 
chink  in  their  armor,  says  a  consumer  ad- 
vocate who  watches  dairy  issues. 

More  trouble  was  brewing.  The  adminis- 
tration won  from  Congress  as.sessments  on 
dairy  farmers  totaling  $1  for  every  100 
pounds  of  milk.  One  of  the  things  that  was 
supposed  to  achieve  was  reduction  in  pro- 
duction. It  did  not.  Dairy  farmers  simply  in- 
creased production  to  keep  up  their  cash 
flow,  and  they  developed  an  abiding  hatred 
for  the    dairy  tax." 

Another  thing  the  fee  did  not  do  was  help 
con.sumers.  something  a  reduction  in  the 
support  price  would  have  accomplished.  The 
Milk  Industry  Foundation,  which  represents 
milk  consumers,  estimated  that  every  reduc- 
tion of  $1  per  100  pounds  in  the  support 
price  would  bring  supermarket  prices  down 
9  cents  for  a  gallon  of  milk.  11  cents  for  a 
pound  of  butter  and  12  cents  for  a  pound  of 
cheese. 

Speaking  frankly  and  bluntly,  the 
bottom  line  for  the  farmer  is  going  to  be 
about  the  .same"  with  a  reduction  in  assess- 
ments or  support  prices,  says  a  USDA  offi- 
cial. With  the  assessment,  the  consumer 
doesn't  benefit,  because  he's  paying  the 
higher  price,  but  the  government  pays  less." 
The  struggle  over  the  dairy  program, 
then.  IS  one  over  how  to  apportion  the  costs 
of  the  program,  as  well  as  how  to  reduce  the 
costs.  By  early  this  year,  all  segments  were 
convinced  something  had  to  be  done.  The 
question  was  who  would  pay  for  it. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
and  the  major  cooperatives,  with  one  excep- 
tion, backed  a  plan  of  strict  production  con- 
trols on  dairy  farmers  but  were  adamantly 
opposed  to  other  schemes  requiring  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  support  price.  The  exception  was 
the  8.000-member  Dairymen,  Inc..  in  the 
Southeast,  which  figured  its  membership 
would  fare  better  with  a  $1.50  cut  in  the 
price  support,  which  would  also  give  the 
consumers  a  break. 

There  was  talk  of  compromise,  particular- 
ly on  a  plan  being  worked  on  in  the  Senate, 
but  Pal  Healy,  head  of  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  told  one  interviewer 
he  didn't  have  to  compromise  because  he 
had  the  votes.  That  was  a  reference  to  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  and  by  all  ac- 
counts, it  was  no  empty  boast.  Mr.  Healy, 
whose  group  is  the  ,senior  partner  in  the 
milk  lobby,  did  have  the  votes— barely. 

Then,  an  extraordinary  thing  happened 
that  changed  the  course  of  the  dairy  issue 
in  1983.  It  was  May  17  at  a  routine  business 
session  of  the  House  agriculture  panel, 
which  was  scheduled  to  adopt  the  bill 
backed  by  Mr.  Healy  and  the  majority  of 
the  industry.  Charlie  Rose,  a  committee 
member  and  Democrat  from  North  Caro- 
lina, laid  bare  the  political  fault  lines  caused 
by  dairy  lobby  pressures  and  the  mountains 
of  surplus  products  in  government  storage. 

Mr.  Rose,  reportedly  looking  hard  at  Mr. 
Healy  in  the  audience,  fumed:  I  think  it  is 
absolutely  idiotic  to  split  this  committee 
•  •  •  and  make  us  choose,  based  on  local 
politics,  which  bill  we  are  going  to  support. 
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I'm  going  to  vote  with  the  local  cooperatives 
that  have  been  my  friends." 

Mr.  Rose  didn't  want  the  vote  to  come  at 
all,  however.  He  wanted  everyone  on  the 
same  bill. 

"Agriculture  is  not  strong  enough  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  have  regional  fights, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  about  to  work  into, 
friends  and  neighbors."  he  said. 

One  by  one.  other  committee  members 
echoed  his  misgivings  and  a  vote  was  post- 
poned in  favor  of  a  more  informal  meeting 
that  same  evening  attended  by  Mr.  Rose, 
other  key  congressmen  and  the  chief  play- 
ers in  the  dairy  industry. 

The  .second  meeting  was  "very  frank," 
says  one  person  present. 

"I  had  85  percent  of  the  industry."'  recalls 
Mr.  Healy.  "Charlie  and  I  yelled  at  each 
other  over  this.  I  .said.  "Charlie,  if  you  went 
to  the  floor  with  280  votes  in  your  pocket. 
you"d  think  you  were  a  genius,  wouldnt 
you?"— 85  percent  of  the  House— and  you 
yell  at  me  because  that's  all  I've  got.'  •  •  • 
but  Charlie  and  I  are  friends;  we've  got  no 
problems." 

AMPI  stuck  to  its  guns,  as  did  Mr.  Healy's 
group.  'They  didn't  think  they  had  to  go 
along  with  anything."  says  the  disgruntled 
staff  member  of  a  pro-compromise  congress- 
man. Eventually,  however,  all  came  to  '^ack 
a  Senate-written  compromise. 

Ironically,  that  compromise  was  worked 
out  largely  in  the  absence  of  the  dairy 
lobby,  which  had  its  attention  focused  on 
the  House.  Nevertheless,  it  was  one  that 
took  very  good  care  of  the  dairy  farmer. 

The  Senate  bill.  pas.sed  in  October,  was  a 
radical  change  for  the  dairy  program.  For 
the  first  time,  farmers  would  be  paid  for  not 
producing  milk.  Under  the  bills  provisions, 
farmers  can  agree  to  forgo  as  much  as  30 
percent  of  their  previous  years  production 
and  receive  $10  for  each  100  pounds  of  milk 
they  don't  produce. 

The  bill  retains  50  cents  of  the  hated  $1- 
per-lOO-pounds  "dairy  tax"  to  help  pay  for 
the  new  program,  and  an  initial  50-cent  cut 
in  the  support  price  to  be  followed  by  two 
more  50-cent  cuts  if  conditions  warrant. 

The  length  of  time  it  had  taken  the  dairy 
industry  to  get  behind  the  bill,  however, 
had  allowed  time  for  opposition  to  build. 
Consumer  groups,  pizza  chains,  ice  cream 
makers,  frozen  baked  goods  concerns  and 
cattlemen  who  don"t  want  competition  from 
culled  milk  cows  all  joined  to  back  a  straight 
cut  in  the  support  price.  So  did  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation.  The  bill  "is 
bad  for  the  farmer  and  its  bad  for  the  farni- 
er"s  image."  .says  Mr.  Fields,  of  the  bureaus 
Washington  office. 

The  main  opposition  measure,  introduced 
by  Representative  Barber  B.  Conable  (R.. 
N.Y.).  would  have  given  the  secretary  of  ag- 
riculture authority  to  cut  the  support  price 
by  up  to  $1.50.  which,  somewhat  surprising- 
ly, picked  up  administration  support  late  in 
the  debate. 

Thus,  the  House  was  faced  with  three  al- 
ternatives: status  quo.  the  compromise  or 
some  form  of  cut  in  the  support  price.  Fig- 
ures supplied  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment showed  dramatically  who  would  pay 
for  each. 

If  the  compromise  is  in  effect  in  fiscal 
1984  and  1985.  according  to  the  USDA  fig- 
ures, dairy  farmers'  income  is  likely  to  be 
$1.3  billion  higher  than  expected  under  the 
current  law,  and  the  government  s  costs  are 
expected  to  be  $300  million  lower. 

For  consumers,  however,  things  are  differ- 
ent. For  fiscal  1984  and  1985.  the  compro- 
mise would  cost  them  $1.8  billion  more  than 


would  the  current  law.  according  to  USDA. 
and  $3.7  billion  more  than  a  straight  cut  of 
$1.50  in  the  support  price. 

Last  month,  the  House  defeated  the  Con- 
able  amendment,  250-174,  despite  the  coali- 
tion fighting  the  dairy  lobby  and  went  on  to 
adopt  the  Senate  compromise  by  a  vote  of 
325-91. 

With  some  setbacks,  the  dairy  industry 
got  legislation  it  could  live  with.  So  did  the 
events  of  1983  signal  a  reduction  in  influ- 
ence? 

"I  dont  think  so."'  says  Mr.  Healy.  "We 
have  been  quite  successful  in  the  Congress 
for  many,  many  years  because  we  are  per- 
sistent and  we  are  consistent.  We  arrive  at  a 
position  .  .  .  and  eventually  we  get  it.  .  .  . 
We  march  inexorably  toward  our  desires." 

Late  last  month  President  Reagan  signed 
the  dairy  compromise  into  law,  heeding  the 
advice  of  his  agriculture  officials  who  said  it 
was  at  least  better  than  the  existing  law. 

Interaction  Can  Be  Ruthless  or  Humane 
(By  Henry  Trewhitt) 

How  much  does  global  politics  affect  food 
aid? 

Politics,  sometimes  ruthless,  sometimes 
humane,  is  the  one  constant  in  every  na- 
tional decision— by  every  nation— in  the 
management  of  food. 

"You  can"t  escape  it."'  a  Stale  Department 
official  says.  "Anything  that  relates  to  food 
is  political.  It  has  always  been  .he  case.  The 
Reagan  administration  is  more  candid  about 
it  than  most.  It  acknowledges  that  with  re- 
sources limited,  more  of  your  aid  goes  to 
your  friends.  The  same  standard  is  applied 
by  every  government  I  know  about." 

What  are  some  examples? 

Only  a  stern  no  from  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz  saved  aid  to  Zimbabwe  last 
September.  President  Robert  Mugabe's  gov- 
ernment has  voted  against  the  United 
Stales  in  the  United  Nations,  and  the  ad- 
minstration  was  furious,  but  Mr.  Shultz 
ruled  that  Zimbabwe  was  still  worth  culti- 
vating. 

U.S.  aid  to  Tanzania  was  slashed,  the  ad- 
ministration said,  because  of  that  countrys 
failure  to  make  needed  economic  reforms, 
but  aid  pours  into  Egypt,  despite  waste  that 
is  being  reduced  with  agonizing  slowness. 

President  Julius  K.  Nyerere  of  Tanzania, 
an  independent-minded  socialist,  is  not  a 
U.S.  strategic  client.  President  Hosni  Muba- 
rak of  Egypt  is.  and  he  is  also  a  key  figure  in 
the  alignment  of  forces  that  can  determine 
whether  there  is  war  or  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

France  favors  its  former  colonies  in 
Africa.  The  Soviet  Union,  militarly  powerful 
and  economically  unstable,  makes  certain 
its  aid.  little  of  it  in  food,  goes  to  the  politi- 
cally sympathetic. 

Do  agricultural  earnings  have  anything  to 
do  with  feeding  the  world's  hungry? 

"Absolutely."  says  another  Stale  Depart- 
ment official.  "How"  we  stand  in  Ihe  world 
economy  affects  our  relations  with  allies 
and  the  Third  World.  It  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  liow  we  treat  the  poor  and  how  much  we 
can  give  them.  " 

He  puts  the  option,  as  seen  in  Washing- 
ton, starkly:  "If  we  can't  sell  enough  to  pay 
the  bills,  we  cant  afford  to  give  it  to  the 
poor." 

How  effective  is  the  food  weapon? 

America's  political  decisions  regarding 
food  are  not  alwa.vs  successful.  Former 
President  Carters  order  of  January  4.  1980. 
to  limit  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  was 
a  political  decision,  punishment  for  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 


President  Reagan's  decision  to  lift  the 
partial  embargo  in  April.  1981.  fulfilling  a 
campaign  promise  to  American  farmers,  also 
was  political.The  sequence  set  off  repercus- 
sions that  are  still  developing. 

The  American  farmer,  says  a  World  Bank 
official,  became  "politicized  and  internation- 
alized as  never  before""  in  his  eagerness  to 
sell  grain.  Canada  and  Argentina  stepped 
happily  into  the  market  vacated  by  the 
United  Slates.  Now  the  Soviets,  distrustful 
of  the  Americans  as  suppliers,  have  limited 
U.S.  supplies  to  a  20  percent  share  of  their 
imports,  down  from  70  percent  previously. 

Do  we  ever  give  food  aid  purely  for  hu- 
manitarian reasons? 

Yes.  Ethiopia,  where  starvation  is  increas- 
ing, now  receives  about  $9.2  million  in  U.S. 
relief  aid  through  Catholic  Relief  Services, 
.and  the  administration  is  asking  $11.7  mil- 
lion for  next  year.  To  get  it.  the  Communist 
government  there  agreed  to  monitoring  thai 
w"ould  guarantee  distribution  to  the  truly 
hungry.  The  decision  to  give  the  aid.  one  of- 
ficial says,  "was  the  decision  that  we  simply 
had  to  respond  to  humanitarian  need." 

How  does  food  aid  relate  to  military  aid? 

The  real  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Horn  of  Africa  is  in  Somalia.  Sudan  and 
Kenya,  which  border  Ethiopia.  While  Ethio- 
pia receives  U.S.  food,  the  other  three  re- 
ceive food  money  as  well  as  arms  from  the 
United  States. 

Nick  Mottern.  of  Bread  for  The  World,  a 
church  lobby  for  better  food  distribution, 
argues  that  "military  aid  to  surrounding 
countries  diverts  Ethiopia's  attention  from 
development  and  relief.  "  A  U.S.  official  re- 
sponds: "The  Soviets  and  Cubans  in  Ethio- 
pia might  do  well  to  convert  some  of  their 
military  support  to  more  constructive  aid." 

Do  our  interests  sometimes  work  against 
the  hungry? 

Some  authorities  worry  that  the  devel- 
oped democracies  may  ration  knowledge— in 
technology  and  agricultural  techniques,  for 
example— to  preserve  markets  among  the 
poor. 

M.  Peter  McPherson.  the  administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID),  rejects  the  premise.  Development  in 
poor  countries,  he  sa.vs.  means  even  greater 
markets  for  both  agricultural  products  and 
finished  goods *as  wealthier  people  buy 
more. 

"Besides."  another  AID  official  remarks, 
"the  notion  of  food  sufficiency  is  .so  remote 
as  to  not  be  a  consideration.  But  should  we 
achieve  it.  we  can  compete  for  the  expanded 
markets  as  we  need  to.  After  all.  we  are  not 
only  the  greatest  grain  exporter  in  the 
world,  we  are  the  residual,  swing  supplier, 
and  what  we  do  is  felt  everywhere."' 

How  well  do  the  international  organiza- 
tions work? 

There  is  substantial  cooperation  among 
internationl  organizations  ranging  from  the 
World  Bank  to  United  Nations  children's 
programs. 

Nevertheless,  ideological,  economic,  and 
political  differences  sometimes  prevent  dra- 
matic progress.  In  1978  and  1979.  the  U.N. 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
tried  to  create  an  international  wheat  re- 
serve program  to  provide  "food  .security  "  for 
everyone.  It  failed. 

Would  an  international  food  reserve 
work? 

In  a  forthcoming  book.  Dale  Hathaway,  a 
former  U.S  negotiatior  and  now  a  consult- 
ant in  Washington,  tells  why  an  attempt  to 
create  one  failed: 

"Different  groups  of  countries  had  differ- 
ent objectives  for  the  agreement.  The  five 
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major  wheat  exporters  wanted  a  shared 
stocliing  system  that  would  stabilize  prices 
within  a  wide  band  of  movement.  Develop 
ing  countries  wanted  a  system  that  would 
provide  food  aid  and  balanceof  payments 
assistance,  and  that  would  stabilize  prices 
within  a  much  lower  and  narrower  range. 
And  the  centrally  planned  [communist! 
economies  wanted  guaranteed  supplies  and 
relatively  fixed  prices.  ' 

No  one  has  had  a  better  idea  since.  Be- 
sides Mr  Hathaway  says,  no  such  system 
would  have  worked.  It  would  have  foun 
dered.  he  concludes,  on  the  inflation  of  the 
late  1970s  and  the  currency  instability  that 
has  occurred  since  1980.  ' 

How  much  does  the  United  States  do  for 
the  worlds  poor' 

That  IS  reflected  in  the  budget  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  AID 
ha-s  asked  for  about  $4.9  billion  in  the  pend- 
ing budget,  about  the  same  amount  as  it  re- 
ceived for  the  fi.scal  year  that  just  ended. 

In  addition  it  wants  about  $1.4  billion  for 
the  distribution  of  urain  under  the  Food  for 
Peace  program,  about  the  .same  amount  as 
that  for  fiscal  1983.  Food  for  Peace,  inaugu 
rated  under  former  President  Eisenhower  in 
1954  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  grain,  has 
laken  on  broader  economic  and  political  im 
plications  since  then. 

What  does  the  United  States  usually  ask 
in  return  for  its  aid? 

The  United  States  increasingly  has  em- 
phasized internal  economic  reforms,  direct- 
ed at  long  term  development  more  than 
short-term  relief,  as  an  important  condition 
for  aid.  By  and  large  they  are  free-market 
measures.  They  are  hard  to  swallow  ideo- 
logically for  some  governments  and  danger- 
ous for  all  dealing  with  volatile  populations. 
Fragile  governments  of  poor  countries  are 
reluctant  to  raise  farm  prices  to  encourage 
food  production  at  the  expense  of  growing 
volatile  urban  populations.  Farmers,  says 
Mr.  McPherson.  -rarely  not.  Urban  popula- 
tions do." 

Do  out  demands  produce  tensions  with 
other  governments? 

Officials  of  the  World  Bank:  the  State  De- 
partment and  AID  frequently  repeat,  with 
variations  an  anecdote  that  attributes  the 
Green  Revolution  in  India  to  Prime  Minis 
ter  Indira  Gandhis  fury  at  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson,  they  say.  fixed  unacceptable 
economic  terms  and  demanded  Mrs.  Gand- 
hi's support  for  the  United  States  in  Viet 
nam  as  conditions  for  receiving  U.S.  grain. 
In  response,  a  World  Bank  official  recalls, 
she  waited  until  she  had  a  couple  of  good 
crop  years  and  told  [the  United  States]  to 
stuff  it. 

How  do  the  left-leaning  Third  World 
countries  fare  with  the  United  States? 

The  notion  of  reshaping  economies  under 
U.S.  tutelage,  or  the  tutelage  of  the  World 
Bank,  for  that  matter,  tends  to  cull  out 
Communists  and  committed  socialist  gov- 
ernments quickly.  But  is  it  an  ideological  act 
when  the  United  States  then  cuU  back  or 
eliminates  aid?  Mr.  McPherson  puts  it  dif- 
ferently. 

We  tell  them,  he  says,  that  we  really 
don't  see  the  need  for  helping  them  when 
they  discriminate,  in  effect,  against  their 
own  poor  by  refusing  to  make  necessary  re- 
forms. 
Have  U.S.  programs  produced  successes? 
AID'S  Mr.  McPherson  cites  Pakistan  and 
India  as  nations  that  have  made  hard  eco- 
nomic decisions  with  impressive  results. 
Still,  the  $225  million  requested  in  aid  for 
Pakistan,  officials  acknowledge,  is  based  at 


least  partly  on  that  country  s  status  as  a 
major  strategic  client  of  the  United  Slates. 
India  is  not  such  a  client,  though  it  still  re- 
ceives $87  million  in  aid. 

Diets  of  the  hungry.  Mr.  McPherson  says, 
are  modestly  improving.'  child  mortality  is 
down,  and  the  average  age  of  populations  is 
rising  in  Asia  and  Latin  America.  In  Africa, 
however,  'we  are  losing  ground."  he  says. 

Mr.  Mottern.  of  Bread  for  The  World, 
agrees  that  we  may  be  reducing  absolute 
.starvation."  but  adds  that  in  just  about 
every  place  you  have  extremes  of  hunger 
you  al.so  have  warfare,  and  war  destroys 
the  resources  that  could  end  the  poverty 
that  makes  hunger  inevitable. 

And  war  is  always  a  political  decision  on 
the  part  of  someone. 

China  and  India  Take  Different  Paths  to 
THE  Same  Goal:  Self  Si'FFiriENcy 

(By  John  Woodruff) 
Peking. -in  1967.  while  Americans  were 
burning  ghettos,  draft  cards  and  effigies  of 
Lydon  Johnson.  Chairman  Maos  Cultural 
Revolution  reached  white  heat  in  China  and 
the  Third  Worlds  Green  Revolution  began 
to  reach   the  wheatfields  of  northwestern 

India. 

In  Sichuan  province.  China's  traditional 
granary,  hundreds  of  desperate  peasants 
were  hitching  rides  on  freight  trains  to  the 
cities  to  beg  and  scavenge  some  relief  from 
the  hunger  created  by  the  chairman's  agri- 
cultural policies.  In  contrast.  India  was  al- 
ready on  the  way  to  getting  off  the  interna- 
tional grain  dole. 

China  and  India,  respectively  the  world's 
most  populous  and  second  most  populous 
countries,  account  between  them  for  44  per- 
cent of  the  4.5  billion  mouths  the  human 
race  has  to  feed  every  day. 

For  thousands  of  years,  the  sheer  pressure 
of  people  on  their  limited  farmlands  has 
made  food  the  paramount  question— para- 
mount in  every  person  s  waking  hours  and 
paramount  in  politics  at  every  level. 

Food,  that's  what  you  have  to  under- 
stand if  you  want  to  understand  politics  in 
Asia."  one  Western  analyst  said  recently. 
Pood,  food  food.  And  if  you  want  to  under- 
stand food,  you  have  to  understand  not  only 
how  it  interacts  with  the  land  but  also  how 
food  and  politics  are  always  affecting  each 
other  in  ever-changing  ways  " 

Both  China's  emperors  and  India  s  rajahs 
knew  their  political  successes  would  depend 
in  part  on  their  successes  in  controlling 
water  for  irrigation.  The  importance  of 
water  for  crops  led  one  respected  European 
scholar  to  build  on  it  an  entire  theory  of 
politics  in  these  two  countries,  which  he 
called  "hydraulic  societies." 

When  the  two  countries  joined  the  wave 
of  Third  World  lands  that  drove  out  foreign 
colonialists  after  World  War  II.  they  took 
diametrically  opposite  political  courses. 
China  as  a  one-party  dictatorship  with  a 
state-run  economy.  India  as  a  British-style 
democracy  with  a  largely  free-market  econo- 
my. 

Both  governments,  however,  have  repeat- 
edly bent  or  sacrificed  political  theory  in 
favor  of  the  waterworks  that  are  major 
sources  of  their  political  legitimacy. 

Throughout  the  valleys  of  the  Yellow  and 
Yangtze  rivers,  heartlands  of  China's  civili- 
zation, the  proudest  claim  of  local  and  pro- 
vincial officials  is  the  work  done  since  1949 
in  making  these  rivers  serve  rather  than 
threaten  farmers. 

Throughout  northwest  India,  where  the 
country  s  Green  Revolution  has  been  con- 


centrated, the  method  has  been  canals  and 
tube  wells  first,  miracle  seeds  second. 

Today,  the  politics  of  both  countries  re- 
sound with  the  importance  of  food. 

When  Sichuan  began  to  recover  from  the 
disasters  of  Chairman  Mao's  Cultural  Revo- 
lution. Zhao  Ziyang.  the  province's  new 
party  boss,  benefited  from  a  slogan  of  that 
recovery.  Yao  Liang.  Zhao  Ziyang."  which 
means,  roughly.  If  you  want  food,  you 
want  Zhao  Ziyang.'  Today  Mr  Zhao  is  pre- 
mier of  China  and  a  member  of  the  party's 
standing  committee,  the  six  men  who  rule 
the  country. 

In  India,  whenever  the  monsoons  bring 
adequate  rains  two  years  in  a  row.  elections 
tend  to  follow.  The  monsoons  were  good  last 
year  and  excellent  this  year,  and  already 
talk  has  begun  that  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi  will  try  to  capitalize  on  the  prosper- 
ity by  calling  an  election  in  1984. 

Seventeen  years  after  natural  disasters  in 
India  and  political  disasters  in  China  spread 
hunger,  each  country  has  reached  a  point  of 
basically  raising  the  grain  its  people  eat. 

Both  still  import  a  few  million  tons  of 
wheat,  but  when  India  does  it  is  usually  to 
replace  buffer  stocks  after  a  drought,  and 
when  China  does  it  is  a  calculated  decision 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  bring  foreign  wheat  to 
coastal  cities  by  ship  than  to  further  strain 
China's  creaking  rail  system  by  forcing  it  to 
carry  wheat  from  the  interior. 

For  all  the  similarities,  however,  the  kinds 
of  self-sufficiency  the  two  countries  have, 
and  the  stories  of  their  achieving  it.  differ 
as  radically  as  their  political  and  economic 
systems. 

China's  first  order  of  business  after  the 
Communists  took  power  in  1949  was  to  get 
production  back  to  normal  while  breaking 
the  grip  of  landlords  and  moneylenders  who 
had  lived  by  the  sweat  of  the  peasant 
farmer. 

For  a  few  years,  those  jobs  reinforced 
each  other  and  grain  harvests  rose  dramati- 
cally. 

By  the  late  1950s,  however.  Chairman 
Mao  had  determined  that  China  must  have 
a  'Great  Leap  Forward."  including  a  jump 
directly  to  massive  peasant  communes  that 
would  carry  China  toward  its  Communist 
Utopia  by  an  act  of  national  will. 
His  timing  could  not  have  been  worse. 
There  followed  three  years  of  monstrous 
natural  disaster:  droughts  followed  by 
floods  followed  by  more  droughts. 

Peasants  flush  with  the  victory  of  the 
Communist  revolution  rushed  into  the 
chairman's  communes,  but  the  combination 
of  natural  disaster  and  political  miscalcula- 
tion was  devastating. 

Those  were  the  days  when  people  ate  the 
bark  off  the  trees,  the  leaves,  worms,  grass— 
the  stories  are  too  widespread  not  to  be  au- 
thentic."  a  Western  expert  on  the  period 
said  recently  in  Peking.  Some  analysts  be- 
lieve millions  of  Chinese  died. 

Retrenchment  began  in  the  early  1960s, 
over  Chairman  Mao's  objections,  but  by  the 
late  1960s  he  was  ready  with  a  new  vision, 
the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution. 

The  Cultural  Revolution  is  widely  regard- 
ed as  having  been  aimed  at  urban  intellectu- 
als, but  in  the  countryside  it  became  heresy 
not  to  follow  the  chairman's  instructions  to 
"take  grain  as  the  key  link"  and  to  distrib- 
ute the  surpluses. 

That  meant  planting  more  acres  in  grain, 
and  the  Chinese  peoples  already-skimpy 
vegetable,  fruit  and  meat  supplies  rapidly 
shrank  as  rice  and  wheat  took  up  more  of 
their  land  each  year. 


As  factories  and  universities  closed  to  free 
students  and  workers  for  factional  battles, 
the  flow  of  fertilizers,  machinery  and  infor- 
mation to  the  countryside  began  to  slow. 
Egalitarian  distribution  of  farm  surpluses, 
allotted  without  regard  to  effort,  stripped 
peasants  of  their  incentive  to  work,  and 
grain  was  planted  on  land  better  suited  to 
other  crops. 

Statistics  of  that  period  are  regarded  as 
unreliable  by  both  Chinese  and  foreigners, 
but  estimates  are  that  grain  production 
either  declined  or  remained  stagnant  during 
five  years  of  rapid  population  growth. 

Traditional  granaries  like  Sichuan  strug- 
gled without  hope  to  revive  their  agricul- 
ture. 

Historically  poor  areas  had  it  even  worse. 

In  Tibet,  hard-line  Chinese  cadres,  desper- 
ate to  show  the  higher  yields  Peking  de- 
manded, ordered  peasants  to  plant  wheat  in- 
stead of  the  highland  barley  they  had  eaten 
for  centuries.  The  cadres  did  not  teach  them 
to  bake  bread,  however,  and  wheat  flour 
does  not  lend  itself  to  the  tsampa  paste  Ti- 
betans had  always  made  of  barley  flour. 

The  product  of  this  experiment  was  wide- 
spread hunger  from  which  Tibet  is  still  re- 
covering. 

In  Xinjiany  province,  China's  northwest- 
ern desert  area,  grain  rations  in  1979  were 
reported  to  be  as  low  as  1.600  calories  a  day. 
barely  three-fourths  of  what  is  normally 
recommended  for  adults. 

Even  in  Shanghai.  China's  premier  city 
and  headquarters  of  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion radicals,  adults  doing  light  to  moderate 
work  were  reportedly  getting  about  1,715 
calories  a  day  as  recently  as  1980. 

Recovery  had  to  wait  for  Chairman  Mao's 
death,  however,  and  the  return  to  power  of 
Deng  Xiaoping  and  others  the  chairman 
had  banished. 

It  began  in  1978  with  a  dramatic  increase 
in  the  prices  the  state  paid  for  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  it  continued  through  a  series  of  re- 
forms that  all  but  erased  from  China's  coun- 
tryside the  traces  of  Chairman  Mao's  influ- 
ence. 

Peasants  are  now  allowed  to  sell  surpluses 
on  the  free  market  once  they  meet  govern- 
ment quotas,  an  obvious  but  un-Maoist  in- 
centive to  overfill  quotas.  The  communes 
are  being  stripped  of  their  political  powers 
and  left  as  little  more  than  community  tool 
centers. 

These  and  various  other  reforms  have 
made  agriculture  the  leader  in  China's  re- 
covery from  the  Cultural  Revolution. 

This  year's  grain  harvest  is  widely  expect- 
ed to  exceed  last  year's,  which  would  mean 
two  successive  record-breaking  years. 

If  that  happens.  China's  annual  grain 
output  will  have  risen  by  a  total  of  30  per- 
cent in  six  years,  even  while  vegetables, 
cotton  and  other  cash  crops  have  steadily 
expanded  into  lands  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion had  turned  over  to  grain. 

Recovery  from  the  Cultural  Revolution 
has  basically  brought  China's  food-grain  sit- 
uation back  from  a  political  disaster  to  its 
normal  condition,  which  is  to  say  .severe 
problems. 

The  country's  rail  system,  still  unable  to 
handle  the  massive  coal  and  ore  shipments 
demanded  by  the  Deng  government's  mod- 
ernization ambitions,  cannot  ease  the  in- 
equities between  grain-rich  provinces  like 
Sichuan  in  the  southwest  and  Anhui  in 
northeast,  where  estimates  are  that  peanuts 
still  get  less  than  80  percent  of  the  recom- 
mended number  of  calories. 

In  Peking,  the  government  recently  an- 
nounced a  survey  showing  that  the  capital's 


residents  now  receive  "almost"  the  2,300  cal- 
ories a  day  recommended  for  them.  In  the 
countryside,  though,  estimates  still  run 
under  2,100  calories  for  the  average  and  sub- 
stantially lower  in  poor  areas. 

Relatively  better  food  supply  in  cities, 
even  though  food  is  grown  in  the  country- 
side, is  a  recurring  theme  of  Third  World 
agriculture,  and  most  analysts  attribute  it 
to  a  simple  fact  of  politics:  People  in  cities 
are  better  able  to  organize  and  cause  trouble 
if  they  are  left  hungry. 

As  a  result,  urban  residents  also  become 
beneficiaries  of  China"s  increasingly  dis- 
jointed price  structure.  While  the  price  the 
government  pays  farmers  for  grain  have 
risen  during  the  reforms,  the  prices  it 
charges  consumers  have  not  kept  pace. 

The  net  effect  of  this  policy  is  that  food, 
like  housing  and  other  major  consumer  sec- 
tors, has  become  a  subsidized  product  that 
is  estimated  to  cost  the  government  several 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

India's  progress  to  self-sufficiency  has  in- 
cluded neither  a  Great  Leap  Forward  nor  a 
Cultural  Revolution,  but  it  has  not  been 
without  political  twists  and  turns. 

By  far  the  greatest  came  with  the  two- 
year  ascendancy  of  the  Janata  government, 
a  coalition  of  squabbling  minority  parties 
that  ousted  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi 
in  1977  to  end  the  emergency  rule  by  which 
she  had  evaded  a  court  ruling  invalidating 
her  election. 

Suddenly,  in  1977,  a  rush  of  leaders  from 
India"s  middle-level  rural  castes,  many  of 
them  still  in  raged  dhotis  and  smelling  of 
cow  dung,  moved  into  the  posh  bungalows 
of  New  Delhi's  power-holders. 

With  them  came  a  sudden  rural  orienta- 
tion that  rapidly  increased  subsidies  for  irri- 
gation, fertilizer  and  other  factors  in  farm 
production  even  while  raising  the  prices 
paid  to  farmers. 

•'Food  grain  procurement,"  one  American 
student  of  that  period  later  wrote,  "intend- 
ed originally  to  provide  food  for  ration 
shops  for  the  poor,  became  a  form  of  agri- 
cultural price  support. " 

Indian  farmers  were  quick  to  demonstrate 
that  they  could  respond  when  an  incentive 
was  offered.  For  the  first  time  in  its  modern 
history.  India,  barely  a  decade  after  the 
long,  bitter  years  on  international  grain 
charity,  became  a  major  grain  exporter. 
Grain  production  rose  by  25  percent  in  two 
years. 

Those  were  heady  years,  but  the  seeming 
success  had  an  articifical  quality.  The  na- 
tional grain  subsidy  grew  to  more  than  $1.5 
billion  a  year. 

The  Janata  government  fell,  essentially  of 
its  own  weight,  in  mid-1980,  and  Mrs. 
Gandhi  was  swept  back  to  power  the  follow- 
ing January. 

India  has  since  de-emphasized  grain  ex- 
ports, but  some  of  the  genies  released  by 
the  Janata  years  have  not  been  easy  to  put 
back  in  the  bottle. 

The  Janata  "food  or  work""  program,  a 
scheme  of  paying  out  food  in  return  for 
work  on  rural  construction,  has  been 
changed  to  a  purchasing-power  program 
and  de-emphasized,  but  Mrs.  Gandhi's 
forces  have  felt  compelled  to  match  and 
extend  the  growth  of  grain-ration  shops. 

Having  raised  the  aspirations  of  both 
farmers  and  consumers.  India  has  yet  to 
build  into  its  economy  the  purchasing  power 
that  would  enable  poor  people  to  buy  rice 
on  their  own. 

As  a  result,  the  national  food  and  farm 
subsidy,  which  looked  like  a  shock  wave  at 
$1.5  billion  in  1979.  is  now  estimated  by  a 


toplevel  government  economic  adviser  at 
more  than  $2  billion  and  rising. 

India"s  more  open  politics  also  leaves  room 
for  opposition  control  of  state  governments, 
which  frequently  creates  strains  in  govern- 
ment food  policy. 

Under  the  Janata  government,  eastern 
India's  poor,  rice-growing  states  got  unac- 
customed emphasis  on  irrigation  programs. 
Today,  with  Mrs.  Gandhi's  Congress  Party 
back  in  power,  those  states  complain  that 
they  are  being  kept  poor  by  lack  of  irriga- 
tion money  from  the  central  government, 
and  they  claim  that  New  Delhi  is  holding 
back  because  the  opposition  controls  the 
governments  in  the  states. 

In  other  places,  opposition  governments 
play  their  own  game,  forcing  the  pace  of 
school-lunch  programs  that  inflate  the  gov- 
ernments overall  food  subsidy. 

Even  in  Punjab  state,  where  India's  Green 
Revolution  has  been  centered,  some  argue 
that  prosperity  has  become  a  factor  in  the 
growing  rebellion  of  the  Sikh  religious  mi- 
nority. 

"The  Sikhs  have  always  had  separatist 
tendencies."  one  Western  analysts  said,  "so 
the  question  is:  why  violence  now?  One  part 
of  the  answer  is  that  they  feel  they  are  han- 
dling their  economy  better  than  anyone  else 
in  India  and  could  make  it  on  their  own." 

Three  and  a  half  decades  of  following 
radically  divergent  political  and  social  sys- 
tems have  not  made  China  and  India  easy 
places  to  find  out  whether  communism  or 
democracy  will  better  guide  a  large,  poor 
country  to  solutions  to  its  most  pressing  po- 
litical problem:  how  to  feed  its  people. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  grain  situa- 
tions of  the  two  countries  have  taken  on 
more  and  more  common  characteristics. 

Both  feed  their  people  significantly  less 
than  is  recommended  by  world  standards, 
both  import  substantial  amounts  of  wheat 
to  solve  problems  related  not  to  their  grain' 
production  but  to  shortcomings  in  their 
other  physical  facilities,  and  both  feed  some 
or  all  of  their  city  dwellers  substantially 
more  than  their  rural  people. 

India,  which  started  out  essentially  with  a 
market  economy  in  grain  supplemented  by 
an  emergency  dole,  has  rapidly  expanded  its 
network  of  ration  shops  and  its  government 
purchases  to  supply  the  shops  until  state 
purchase  and  distribution  is  now  a  major 
feature  in  good  years  and  bad. 

China,  which  set  out  under  Chairman 
Mao  to  make  grain  strictly  a  state  monopo- 
ly, is  now  cautiously  introducing  a  free- 
market  element. 

So.  while  the  emphasis  still  differs  great- 
ly, each  country  is  now  making  growing  u.se 
of  elements  resembling  the  other's  basic 
system. 

China,  which  tried  to  make  a  virtue  out  of 
necessity  under  Chairman  Mao  by  striving 
for  grain  self-sufficiency  even  down  to  the 
county  and  commune  level,  has  established 
in  recent  years  a  regional  grain  system, 
which  has  been  India's  policy  from  the 
outset. 

As  the  two  countries'  grain  systems  take 
on  some  similarities,  however,  their  pros- 
pects diverge  considerably,  more  for  physi- 
cal reasons  than  for  political  ones. 

China  has  practically  no  arable  space  un- 
tilled.  Terracing  takes  cultivation  up  the 
hillsides  until  the  rocks  will  not  yield  an- 
other square  foot.  Irrigation  is  everywhere, 
leaving  only  fertilizers  and  new  seed  varie- 
ties to  provide  the  potential  for  advance- 
ment. 

India,  by  contrast,  has  vast  areas  that  can 
be   opened   to   irrigation   and   vaster  areas 
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where  production  can  be  doubled  or  tripled 
if  the  means  and  will  can  be  found  to  con- 
trol the  floods  of  the  Ganises  plain 

The  longer-range  picture,  then,  may  leave 
India  much  more  room  than  China  to 
expand  its  food  production. 

China,  in  recent  years,  has  in.stituted  a 
birth  control  policy  calling  for  one  child  per 
couple-a  policy  often  enfoiced  by  draconi- 
an  means  that  has  reduced  the  country's 
population  growth  rate  to  between  1.7  per 
cent  and  1.8  percent  a  year. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  gave  population  control  high 
priority  in  the  1970s,  putting  her  late  son 
and  heir  apparent.  Sanjay  Gandhi,  in 
charge  of  an  effort  known  for  its  excesses, 
including  the  rounding  up  of  men  to  be 
trucked  off  for  sterilization. 

Opposition  to  those  excess»>s  is  believed  to 
ha\e  contributed  to  her  electoral  defeat  in 
1977.  and  many  local  politicians  have  since 
been  slow  to  resume  the  crusade.  India's 
population  growth  rate  now  is  well  over  2- 
percent  a  year 

If  China  and  India  maintain  their  current 
growth  rates.  India  will  overtake  China  as 
the  worlds  most  populous  country  some 
time  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  Twenty-first 
Century.  Many  economises  regard  that  as  a 
prescription  for  di.saster  in  India,  even 
though  India  s  land  may  eventually  support 
far  more  people  than  Chinas  does. 

India  and  China  are  likely  to  have  very 
roughly  comparable  economic  growth  rates 
for  the  foreseeable  future.'  one  Western 
economist  said  in  New  Delhi  last  month.  If 
one  country  contains  its  population  growth 
this  much  b«nter  than  the  other,  that  coun- 
try will  in  a  few  years  have  a  great  deal 
more  surplus  to  reinvest  and  to  spread 
about  among  consumers. 

You  don't  have  to  be  an  economist  to 
guess  what  that  will  mean  in  a  quarter  or 
half  a  century  when  people  in  one  country 
look  up  and  wonder  why  they're  being  left 
k)ehind. ' 

iNDONESi.A  Unlocks  Its  Food  Problems: 
Key;  Distribution 
I  By  Ellen  L.  James) 
Jak.arta.  Indonesia. -In  the  dense,  emer 
aid  rain  forest  of  Irian  Jaya.  on  Indonesia's 
most     easterly     island,     a     freak     October 
drought    caused    the   sweet  potato   crop   to 
shrivel  and  fail.  In  a  small.  Stone  Age  settle- 
ment there.  30  people  starved. 

Back  in  the  capital  of  Jakarta,  govern- 
ment officials  were  stunned  to  learn  of  the 
incident  from  a  local  newspaper  account.  To 
save  the  settlement's  4.000  other  residents, 
they  immediately  ordered  the  airlift  of 
350.000  pounds  of  sweet  potatoes  waiting  in 
a  warehouse  on  the  other  side  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

Although  oil-producing  Indonesia  has 
enough  food  for  its  burgeoning  population, 
topography  poses  tremendous  obstacles  as 
the  country  grapples  with  distribution. 

The  nation  is  an  archipelago  of  992  popu 
lated  islands  stretched  across  3.200  miles  of 
equatorial  ocean  between  the  mainland  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  Australia.  Some  of  the 
islands  are  so  primitive  that  roads  are  non- 
existent, and  news  can  take  months  to  trick- 
le out.  Across  this  difficult  landscape  is 
sprinkled  the  world's  fifth-largest  popula- 
tion. 154  million  people. 

Even  so.  incidents  like  that  in  Irian  Jaya 
■are  l)ecoming  extremely  rare  in  contempo- 
rary Indonesia. "  said  Alfred  M.  I#hn.  the 
Indonesian  desk  officer  at  the  U.S.  Stale 
Department. 

Especially  remarkable,  said  Peter  Timmer. 
a  Harvard  University  agriculture  specialist. 


is  that  during  the  last  decade  starvation  has 
been  obliterated  on  the  main  island  of  Java, 
where  two-thirds  of  the  population  is  con- 
centrated. 

To  those  who  know  food  policy.  Indone 
sia's  progress  in  managing  the  distribution 
of  its  food  supplies  is  nothing  less  than  "a 
miracle.  Dr.  Timmer  and  other  analysts 
credit  this  marvel  to  the  Badan  Uru.san  Lo- 
gistik.  Its  name  translates  to  national  logis- 
tics agency.  '  but  in  newspaper  headlines 
and  on  television  it  is  known  simply  as 
Bulog.  ' 

Bulog  is  a  small  but  powerful  governmen 
tal  agency  that  maintains  control  of  the  rice 
market  each  year  by  buying,  transporting 
and  stocking  rice  worth  as  much  as  $525 
million.  When  the  prevailing  price  in  Indo- 
nesia rises  above  the  ceiling  mandated  by 
Bulog.  the  agency  can  pump  thousands  of 
tons  into  the  open  market  until  the  price  is 
brought  back  in  line. 

In    Asia,    the    Indonesian    government    is 
widely  viewed  as  infected  with  corruption, 
and  Mr.  Lehn  said.     It  would  be  extraordi 
nary  if  corruption  weren  I   involved  in  the 
Bulog  system." 

Nevertheless,  while  regional  officials  of 
Bulog  have  been  caught  in  scandals,  its  top 
leaders-who  manage  a  $200  million-a  year 
credit  line  from  the  country's  central  bank- 
have  kept  their  reputations  intact. 

The  mastermind  behind  Bulog  is  a  58- 
year-old  retired  army  general.  Bustanil 
Arifin.  a  charismatic  confidant  of  President 
Suharto  and  a  man  characterized  as  having 
a  sixth  sen.se"  for  the  world's  food  markets: 
when  Indonesia  should  buy.  when  it  should 
hold  and  when  it  should  sell. 

Because  he  built  the  food  agency  from  its 
beginning  and  because  President  Suharto 
felt  it  necessary  to  call  him  back  to  the 
agency  in  a  crisis,  the  question  often  arises 
as  to  whether  Bulog  is  General  Arifin.  or 
whether  the  well-oiled  system  could  manage 
without  him. 

Bulog  was  born  in  1967.  shortly  after  Gen- 
eral Suharto,  commander  of  the  army's 
strategic  reserve,  .seized  power  through  the 
crushing  of  an  attempted  communist  coup 
d'etat  that  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Sukar 
no  government. 

During  that  chaotic  period,  the  price  of 
rice— the  country's  staple  food— rose  by  as 
much  as  600  percent  a  year,  helping  ignite 
widespread  student  protests.  It  was  a  period 
General  Suharto  wanted  never  to  be  repeat- 
ed. 

The  president's  solution  was  a  high-pro- 
file national  agency,  reporting  directly  to 
his  office,  with  the  prestige,  money  and 
mandate  to  do  the  job.  Bulog's  first  charge 
was  to  stabilize  rice  prices— keeping  them 
high  enough  to  satisfy  farmers  (75  percent 
of  the  population),  but  not  high  enough  to 
cause  discontent  among  urban  dwellers. 

Bulog  soon  became  the  sole  importer  of 
rice  for  Indonesia,  a  major  undertaking 
since  the  nation— which  brings  in  one  to 
three  million  tons  a  year-is  one  of  the 
major  importing  countries.  (The  world  con- 
sumes 410  million  tons  of  rice  a  year,  but 
only  about  12  million  of  that  is  traded.)  The 
agency  also  was  given  control  of  corn,  soy- 
beans, soybean  meal,  mung  beans,  sugar, 
wheat  and  wheal  flour. 

Most  important.  Bulog  was  charged  with 
amassing  an  iron  food  stock  for  the 
nation,  and  it  built  a  network  of  warehouses 
capable  of  holding  three  million  tons  of  rice. 
The  men  who  run  Bulog  have  filled  their 
warehouses  with  rice— in  plump  white 
burlap  bags— and  bought  a  Sperry  Rand 
computer  to  monitor  the  stocks,  all  with  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  local  shortages. 


As  an  oil  exporter  and  member  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries, oil  price  gains  in  the  late  1970s 
.spurred  remarkable  economic  growth  in  In- 
donesia. The  nation's  oil-export  revenues 
rose  from  $1.1  billion  in  1973  to  $16.7  billion 
in  1981.  and  per-capita  income  (still  low  by 
world  standards)  increased  by  5  percent. 

Just  as  the  oil-price  bonanza  helped  bank- 
roll a  major  spurt  in  Indonesia's  agricultural 
development,  permitting  substantial  fertiliz- 
er sulwidies.  the  recent  oil  price  slide 
brought  a  sudden  halt  to  the  rapid  growth. 
In  the  past  year.  Indonesian  agriculture  has 
been  buffeted  by  a  faltering  economy  and 
by  the  worst  drought  since  1972. 

The  dual  adversities  have  compelled 
Bulog  to  play  a  more  than  usually  aggres- 
sive role.  To  guard  against  shortages.  Bulog 
imported  1.7  million  tons  of  rice  last  year 
and  bought  1.8  million  tons  more  from  the 
nation's  farmers.  At  the  same  time,  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  market  price  from  in- 
creasing, it  .sold  or  gave  away  3.3  million 
tons. 

Bulog's  moves  are  closely  tracked  by  the 
Indonesian  public.  Last  month's  decision  by 
the  agency  to  raise  the  price  it  pays  whole- 
salers for  unprocessed  rice  made  banner 
headlines  in  Jakarta  s  daily  newspapers. 

Ibrahim  Hasan,  a  deputy  Bulog  chairman, 
said.  'Food  is  a  very  sensitive,  emotional 
thing  for  the  people.  One  way  to  stabilize  a 
country  is  to  stabilize  the  stomach." 

•If  you  take  rice  from  the.se  people,  you'll 
have  a  revolution,  added  Raphael  Totah. 
of  Continental  Grain,  an  octogenarian  rice 
trader  who  is  a  close  associate  of  General 
Arifin  and  is  known  on  Wall  Street  as  the 
"grandmaster  of  rice. " 

General  Arifin  was  a  quartermaster  in  the 
army  logistics  corps.  Dr.  Timmer.  a  consult- 
ant in  Bulog's  kitchen  cabinet"  .since  1970. 
said.  There's  still  an  element  of  the  logis- 
tics corps  in  Arifin.  The  way  Bulog  is  run 
like  a  paramilitary  organization,  moving 
food  to  the  troops." 

Aides  to  General  Arifin  say  he  has  the  gift 
of  cold  hands."  a  Chinese  expression  for 
someone  who-like  a  good  doctor  capable  of 
bringing  a  patient's  fever  down  with  his 
hands— improves  whatever  he  touches. 

Besides  running  Bulog.  Mr.  Suharto  last 
year  gave  general  Arifin  a  second  post  as 
minister  of  cooperatives,  a  priority  in  the 
president's  development  plan.) 

•The  whole  country  knows  the  name  of 
Arifin. "  said  the  chief  of  the  Bulog  di.strict 
office  in  Denpasar.  on  the  island  of  Bali. 

Just  as  General  Arifin  has  managed  his 
public  image,  he  has  studiously  avoided 
making  political  enemies.  "My  philosophy 
is:  If  someone  gives  you  poison,  give  him 
milk."  he  said. 

General  Arifin  is  considered  a  brilliant  yet 
impulsive  manager  whose  staff  say  he  oper- 
ates in  an  intuitive,  highly  personal  style. 

Dr.  Timmer  recalls  going  out  with  Gener- 
al Arifin  on  troubleshsooting  missions  ar- 
ranged by  the  Bulog  chief  to  learn  why  the 
price  of  rice  was  rising.  He  never  stood  on 
protocol  but  would  go  through  the  rice  mar- 
kets, asking  people  why  rice  was  high,  and 
he'd  usually  find  out  what  to  do.  His  batting 
average  was  pretty  high." 

By  taking  personal  control  of  Indonesia's 
substantial  grain-importing  program.  Gen- 
eral Arifin  has  developed  a  grasp  of  world 
grain  markets  said  to  be  rivaled  only  by  that 
of  Mr.  Totah.  of  Continental  grain.  The 
Bulog  chief  has  also  developed  enormous 
international  contacts."  said  Mr.  Lehn.  of 
the  State  Department. 


It  is  a  usual  part  of  General  Arfin's  daily 
routine  to  telephone  the  big  grain-trading 
houses,  to  examine  many  pages  of  economic 
statistics  and  to  study  world  food-produc- 
tion reports— all  to  decide  when  it  is  wise  for 
Indonesia  to  buy  shiploads  of  imported 
grain  and  when  it  is  not. 

Although  Bulog  has  gradually  increased 
its  rice  imports  over  the  last  three  years, 
this  is  largely  in  response  to  heightened 
demand  from  people  in  rural  areas  who 
mainly  produce  other  .staples. 

Because  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  Green  Revolution.  Indonesia  underwent 
a  'big  takeoff"  in  rice  production  in  the  late 
1970s  after  the  introduction  of  a  new  varie- 
ty developed  at  a  research  center  in  the 
Philippines,  according  to  Mark  Rosegrant. 
of  the  International  Food  Policy  Research 
Group  in  Washington. 

During  this  period.  Dr.  Rosegrant  said.  40 
percent  of  Indonesia's  rice  land  was  planted 
with  the  new  strain  and  use  of  fertilizers 
(derived  from  petroleum)  nearly  tripled. 

Though  most  Indonesians  would  like  to 
eat  rice  three  times  a  day.  the  country's  fer- 
tile fields  al.so  grow  thousands  of  acres  of 
corn,  cassava— a  starchy  white  root— and  a 
vegetable  from  the  palm  tree  known  as 
•.sago  palm.  "  While  such  foods  are  deemed 
inferior,  they  provide  the  country  a  cushion 
against  starvation  in  times  of  need. 

•In  Indonesia,  dying  [of  hunger]  is  very 
difficult.  Everything  is  so  green. "  said  Mus- 
limin  Nasution.  an  aide  to  General  Arifin. 

Atmaja  Sukriya.  Bulog's  vice  chairman, 
said.  "Calorie-wise,  nationwide  we're  self- 
sufficient.  Now  it's  just  a  matter  of  distribu- 
tion." 

Mr.  Sukriya  is  General  Arifin's  main  aide 
at  Bulog  and  the  first  person  the  chairman 
telephones  in  the  morning  from  his  black 
Volvo  limousine,  to  get  a  daily  report  from 
Bulog's  'early  warning  system." 

The  vice  chairman  arrives  at  Bulog 
headquarters— a  futuristic  steel- and- glass - 
Jakarta  office  tower— at  4:30  a.m.  each 
weekday.  After  a  jog  around  the  grounds 
and  a  hot  bath,  he  is  presented  an  intricate- 
ly drawn,  multicolored  "early  warning"  map 
of  Indonesia,  showing  the  flow  of  imports 
into  the  country,  the  status  of  stocks  at  all 
the  nation's  warehouses  and  how  stock  has 
been  moved  from  warehouse  to  warehouse. 

If  he  spots  an  area  where  stocks  appear  to 
be  dwindling  to  minimum  levels,  he  acts  at 
once  to  get  in  touch— by  short-wave  radio  or 
telephone— with  the  chief  of  the  district 
Bulog  office  (known  as  a  "Dulog").  Where 
he  sees  a  surplus,  he  will  arrange  for  a 
•move  out "  operation  to  a  deficit  area. 

The  local  Dulogs  also  give  large  amounts 
of  free  rice  (last  year  1.4  million  tons)  to 
employees  of  the  government,  quasi-govern- 
ment  agencies  and  the  military,  partly  as  a 
compensation  to  public  employees  for  poor 
wages.  Though  they  give  out  rice  on  an 
emergency  basis  to  the  general  population, 
the  distribution  system's  main  channel  is 
through  the  nation's  commercial  markets. 

A  Dulog's  minimum  "iron  stock""  is  equal 
to  two  months"  provision  for  local  public 
employees.  If  a  Dulog  has  more  than  that, 
some  of  its  rice  may  be  moved.  For  instance, 
the  Bali  Dulog,  which  now  has  a  six-month 
stock  totaling  12.000  tons,  is  a  likely  candi- 
date for  a  move-out  operation. 

A  majority  of  the  rice  Indonesia  consumes 
is  produced  domestically,  and  the  local 
Dulog  chiefs  often  replenish  their  stocks 
through  purchases  from  local  farmers'  coop- 
eratives. 

The  co-ops  truck  the  rice  to  the  Dulog 
storehouses,    where    workers    use    stainless 


steel  rods  to  draw  samples  from  the  bags. 
Each  sample  is  carefully  studied  for  qual- 
ity—including water  content  and  the 
number  of  broken  kernels— before  the  ware- 
house will  sign  for  the  delivery. 

Through  what  it  calls  "market  oper- 
ations.'"  the  Bulog  system  manipulates  the 
rice  supply  in  the  open  market  to  control 
the  market  price  of  milled  rice. 

If  the  prevailing  market  price  exceeds  the 
ceiling  price  set  by  Bulog.  then  Bulog  floods 
the  market  with  rice  until  the  price  comes 
down.  If  the  prevailing  price  (Jrops  below 
Bulog's  floor  (a  rare  occurrence).  Bulog  will 
buy  unusually  large  quantities  of  rice  for  its 
warehouses. 

Since  local  market  conditions  vary,  each 
Dulog  has  its  own  ceiling  price.  In  Bali,  for 
example,  the  ceiling  price  for  a  kilogram 
(2.2  pounds)  of  milled  rice  is  32  cents,  and 
the  floor  (set  nationally)  is  24  cents.  Be- 
cau.se  the  current  market  price  is  26  cents, 
the  Dulog  chief  is  neither  buying  nor  selling 
to  affect  Bali's  price. 

Pood  analysts  say  one  of  the  achievements 
of  the  Bulog  system  is  its  ability  to  hold 
price  stability  for  rice  through  the  manipu- 
lation of  only  about  10  percent  of  Indone- 
sia's rice  crcp.  (Fifty  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's production  is  consumed  by  farm  fami- 
lies themselves.) 

"Bulog  usually  intervenes  only  when  the 
private  sector  is  trying  to  increase  the  price 
too  much."  said  Mr.  Sukriya.  "We  keep  the 
market  forces  still  alive."" 

Since  the  Indonesian  government  recently 
had  to  trim  the  massive  fertilizer  subsidies 
it  gives  farmers.  Bulog  has  increased  the 
price  it  pays  for  rough  rice,  known  as 
■paddy." 

The  Bulog  is  passing  on  to  farmers  about 
$50  million  in  price  subsidies  this  year,  but 
this  remains  a  relatively  low  subsidy  level 
compared  to  many  other  nations. 

Indonesia's  private  markets  involve  an  in- 
tricate hierarchy  of  thousands  of  "local 
traders."  the  middlemen  who  sell  to  mer- 
chants what  the  farmers  produce.  Since 
Bulog  has  brought  price  stability  to  a  once- 
volatile  private  market,  the  agency  is  gener- 
ally popular. 

Said  one  shopkeeper:  "In  a  lean  season, 
Bulog  makes  a  positive  impression." 

Those  who  run  the  farmers"  cooperatives 
say  they  like  to  sell  their  crops  to  Bulog  be- 
cause the  agency  buys  on  a  "cash  and  carry" 
basis,  while  they  may  have  to  wait  weeks  for 
payment  when  they  sell  to  local  traders. 

The  Bulog  system  has  several  soft  spots, 
however,  that  make  it  vulnerable  to  break- 
down. One  reality,  as  illustrated  by  the 
recent  incident  in  Irian  Jaya,  is  that  poor 
communications  may  mean  Bulog  leaders 
fail  to  learn  quickly  about  spot  shortages. 

In  Indonesia's  case,  according  to  Mr.  Lehn 
of  the  State  Department,  this  problem  is 
compounded  by  poor  feedback  by  local  gov- 
ernment officials.  "People  are  hesitant  to 
report  problems  to  the  government,"  he 
said. 

Bulog,  which  owns  no  trucks  or  ships  of 
its  own  and  has  to  rely  on  the  rental 
market,  can  also  face  delays  in  moving  stock 
lo  shortage  areas  simply  because  of  the 
country's  lack  of  cargo-carrying  capacity. 
Most  rice  is  moved  among  islands  on  sailing 
schooners,  and  is  common  for  Bulog  to  be 
forced  lo  wait  as  long  as  10  days  before  such 
a  vessel  can  be  booked. 

Analysts  who  have  studied  the  Bulog 
system  say  its  most  troubling  aspect  is  its 
heavy  personal  reliance  on  General  Arifin 
as  manager. 

This  became  apparent  in  the  fall  of  1973. 
Shortly  after  General  Arifin  left  his  Bulog 


post  to  become  Indonesia's  consul  in  New 
York,  the  world  plunged  into  a  food  crisis 
that  brought  a  critical  shortage  of  rice.  The 
market  price  of  rice  rose  suddenly  and 
Bulog.  under  General  Arifin"s  replacement, 
searched  foreign  markets  without  success 
for  rice  it  could  import  to  hold  down  the 
cost. 

"When  Arifin  was  gone.  Bulog  was  a 
mess."  remembered  Rochsid  Setyoko.  eco- 
nomic counselor  at  the  Indonesian  Embassy 
in  Washington. 

President  Suharto,  worried  that  renewed 
food  riots  would  break  out,  instructed  Gen- 
eral Arifin— against  his  will— to  go  back  to 
his  Bulog  post. 

Upon  his  return.  General  Arifin  worked 
through  Mr.  Totah  and  other  rice  traders  to 
find  a  volume  of  ■parboiled"  rice  in  Paki- 
stan. India  and  Brazil.  Though  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  of  substandard  quality^  it  met 
the  immediate  need. 

"At  that  time  it  was  a  very  big  crisis,  and 
he  made  quick  decisions."  said  Mr.  Nasu- 
tion. an  Arifin  assistant. 

Since  the  last  big  crisis,  food  analysts  say. 
Indonesia  has  come  a  long  way  in  equipping 
itself  for  future  problems.  Indonesia  was  de- 
pendent on  imports  to  feed  itself  in  1973. 
but  it  has  been  self-sufficient  in  food  since 
about  1980. 

At  this  point,  the  consensus  among  ana- 
lysts is  that  Indonesia  has  one  of  the  liest 
food-management  systems  in  the  world- 
and  certainly  the  best  in  Southeast  Asia. 

"They  have  three  things  going  for  them: 
training,  expertise  and  personnel."  Mr. 
Lehn  said. 

"They  have  the  managerial  capability  to 
carry  out  the  task,  a  strong  political  com- 
mitment and  painful  memories  of  the  riots 
of  the  mid-1960s.""  said  Dr.  Timmer. 

"There  is  no  country  in  the  world  I  have 
seen  that  has  brought  up  production  as 
much  in  the  last  six  years,  and  Bulog  has 
played  a  very  important  role."  said  D.  Bap 
Reddy,  the  Indonesia  representative  of  the 
United  Nations  Food  an<i  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization. 

"I  think  Indonesia  has  the  ability  and  the 
capacity  to  avert  a  national  disaster  in  the 
food  area— barring  a  freakish  meteorologi- 
cal situation."  said  Mr.  Lehn. 

Still,  Mr.  Reddy  cautioned,  'Indonesia  will 
have  to  stay  vigilant." 

Soviet  Diet  Heavy  on  Fat  and  Sugar.  Light 
ON  Vitamins 

(By  Antero  Pietila) 

Moscow.— When  the  Bolsheviks  took  over 
this  vast  land  in  1917.  their  rallying  cry  was 
■'Peace.  Land  and  Bread!"' 

Sixty-six  years  after  Lenin's  revolution, 
heavily  subsidized,  cheap  bread  is  such  a 
staple  of  the  Soviet  diet  that  this  country's 
272  million  people  consume  and  average  of 
298  pounds  of  bread  apiece  each  year. 

Bread  and  potatoes  may  assure  that  most 
people  here  get  enough  calories,  but  those 
starchy  items  also  bear  chief  responsibility 
for  the  serious  imbalance  of  Soviet  diets. 

"The  figures  are  not  bad,  but  it's  quite 
necessary  to  increase  meat  production  in 
order  for  people  to  use  less  carbohydrates," 
Khail  Volgarev,  director  of  the  institute  of 
nutrition  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Medi- 
cal Sciences,  said  in  an  interview. 

According  to  Dr.  Volgarev.  a  recent  study 
on  eating  habits  in  the  Moscow  region,  the 
Ukraine  and  the  Baltic  republics  disclosed 
that  typical  diets  were  heavy  on  fat  and 
sugar,  but  seriously  lacking  of  vitamin-rich 
vegetables  and  fruits. 
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Figures  compiled  by  the  U.S.S.R.  State 
Planning  Committees  Economic  Research 
Institute  show  that  an  average  Soviet  citi- 
zen eats  less  than  half  the  amount  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits  prescribed  in  official  nutri- 
tion norms. 

While  the  availability  of  fruits  has  im- 
proved somewhat  recently,  no  major  im- 
provement is  in  sight. 

The  capacity  of  Soviet  agriculture  to  in- 
crease food  production  as  fast  as  the  popula- 
tion increases  apparently  has  run  into  trou- 
ble in  the  last  10  years.  According  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  growth 
rate  of  Soviet  per  capita  food  production,  at 
1.8  percent  since  1950.  fell  to  mmus  0.9  per- 
cent over  the  last  decade. 

This  country  s  main  agricultural  problem, 
however,  is  that,  once  harvested,  about  20 
percent  of  fruits  and  potatoes  simply  rot  be- 
cause of  insufficient  storage  and  transporta- 
tion. 

A  drive  in  mid  October-after  the  har 
vest— from  Helsinki  to  Moscow,  through 
Vyborg.  Leningrad  and  Novgorod,  suggested 
that  very  little  beyond  bread,  potatoes  and 
cucumbers  was  available  in  stores  along  that 
main  road. 

Obtaining  green  vegetables  in  the  dead  of 
winter  is  problematic  even  in  Moscow, 
which  is  usually  better  supplied  than  small- 
er towns. 

Because  all  Soviets  work  and  shopping  is  a 
time-consuming  headache  of  standing  in 
long  lines,  most  people  here  eat  their  one 
basic  daily  meal  at  their  places  of  work. 

At  the  Kama  River  truck  plant.  500  miles 
east  of  Moscow,  the  management  boasts 
that  3.000  workers  can  be  seated,  served  a 
three-course  dinner  and  moved  out.  all  in  15 
or  20  minutes. 

Why? 

To  save  the  rest  of  the  lunch  for  volley- 
ball, explained  the  manager. 

Hunger  Aboard,  Surpluses  at  Home,  and 

THE  U.S.  Farmer  in  the  Middle 

( By  Ted  Shelsby  > 

Ogallala.    NEB.-It    disturbs    Carl    Brun 

that  a  big  portion  of  the  world's  population 

goes  to  l>ed  hungry  each  night. 

•God  never  put  people  on  this  world  to 
starve. "  he  says  softly. 

A  68-year  old  wheal  farmer  who  tills  5,000 
acres  near  this  tiny  railroad  town  that  once 
served  as  the  final  destination  for  countless 
cattle  drives.  Mr.  Brun  is  tormented  by  the 
contrast  between  the  abundance  around 
him  and  the  scarcity  he  knows  lies  on  the 
other  side  of  the  earth. 

He  knows  that  he  and  the  rest  of  the 
country's  farmers— representatives  of  one  of 
the  few  remaining  American  industries  that 
still  retain  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the 
world— have  the  production  capacity  to  put 
more  rice  in  the  bowls  of  the  hungry  in 
India  and  more  bread  on  the  tables  of  the 
poor  in  Sudan. 

If  only  they  were  free  to  produce  it. 

Instead  of  channeling  more  life-saving 
grain  to  Third  World  nations,  however.  Mr. 
Brun  is  caught  up  in  a  complex  agricultural 
system  that  encourages,  even  rewards,  farm- 
ers for  producing  less  with  the  result  that  in 
some  cases  farmers  end  up  feeding  wheat  to 
feedlot  cattle  and  hogs— "because  right  now 
it's  cheaper  than  corn"— rather  than  grind 
it  into  flour  or  cereal  to  feed  hungry  people. 

Taking  a  break  from  the  day's  chore  of 
branding  new  calves.  Mr.  Brun.  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers  who  once  served  on  an  internation- 
al committee  in  Geneva  studying  imbal- 
ances in  the  world's  food  supply,  upends  a 


five-gallon  bucket  for  a  seat  and  begins  to 
explain  the  economics  of  a  farm  policy  that 
often  makes  it  more  profitable  for  farms 
like  his  to  produce  less  food  rather  than 


more. 

He  also  tells  why  he  discounts  the  fears  of 
consumer  advocates  that  the  nations  farms 
may  eventually  end  up  under  the  control  of 
a  few  giant  corporations  and  touches  on 
what  he  thought  might  have  been  a  better 
U.S.  food  policy  than  the  one  it  has  now. 

You  see  that  bin  over  there. "  pointing  to 
an  aluminum  storage  structure,  it's  full  of 
PIK  (payment  in  kind)  wheat.  We  went  in 
and  cut  down  about  a  quarter  of  wheat— 
that's  about  160  acres  we  destroyed.  In 
return,  they  [the  Agriculture  Department] 
gave  us  95  percent  of  our  normal  produc- 
tion. 

And  were  looking  hard  at  the  possibility 
of  tearing  up  another  750  acres  [about 
41.000  bushels!  next  spring  ",  he  continues, 
to  participate  in  yet  another  government 
program,  a  price-support  plan  that  acts  as 
an  insurance  policy  guaranteeing  wheat 
growers  an  established  price  for  their  crop 
in  return  for  not  harvesting  a  portion  of  it. 
Wheat  farmers  are  not  the  only  ones  af- 
fected by  the  government's  incentives  to 
grow  less.  American  farmers  took  more  than 
eight  billion  pounds  of  rice  out  of  produc- 
tion this  year  alone.  An  additional  32  mil- 
lion acres  normally  planted  in  oats,  corn, 
sorghum  and  barley  was  left  fallow. 

If  you  could  put  it  all  together,  the 
normal  production  acreage  left  untilled  this 
year  would  cover  all  of  New  'Vork.  New 
jersey  and  Pennsylvania  and  part  of  Mary- 
land. 

The  price-support  program  Mr.  Brun  re- 
ferred to  works  like  this:  The  government 
sets  a  loan  rate  and  target  price.  This  year 
the  loan  rate  for  wheat  was  $3.65  a  bushel 
and  the  target  price  was  $4.30.  A  loan  on  the 
unharvested  crop  is  obtained  from  the  gov- 
ernments  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
If  the  market  price  is  below  the  loan  rate, 
which  it  was  much  of  the  year,  the  farmer 
can  turn  his  crops  over  to  the  CCC  in  full 
payment  for  the  loan. 

In  addition  to  the  $3.65  loan  rate,  the 
farmer  receives  an  additional  deficiency 
payment  of  65  cents  a  bushel,  the  difference 
between  the  loan  rate  and  target  price  for 
wheat,  bringing  the  total  government  pay- 
ment to  $4.30. 

To  participate  in  the  program  this  year, 
growers  were  required  to  set  aside  20  per- 
cent of  the  land  they  normally  sow.  The  ma- 
jority of  wheat  growers  liked  the  offer. 
Three  out  of  every  four  participated  in  the 
program. 

Each  farm  is  different.'  Mr.  Brun  said  as 
he  eased  into  a  discussion  of  the  govern- 
ment's subsidy  program.  I  think  this  farm, 
with  the  land  being  pretty  much  paid  for- 
versus  some  young  fellow  just  starting  out 
who  owes  for  the  land  and  owes  for  equip- 
ment—can probably  live  on  $3.50  [a  bushell 
wheat." 

Casting  a  glance  toward  the  horizon,  he 
said.  The  way  it  stands  now.  I'd  say  we  will 
harvest  every  damn  acre  of  it.  but  this  could 
change.  Before  we  tear  it  up  well  just  have 
to  take  another  look  at  things.  There's  a  lot 
of  trouble  in  the  world.  Should  there  be  a 
major  conflict  it  might  be  desirable  to  have 
some  extra  surplus. " 

The  Brun  farm,  which  incorporates  the 
efforts  and  assets  of  Mr.  Brun.  his  son  Gary 
and  Gary's  son-in-law.  is  in  the  high  plains 
region,  where  moisture  is  scarce.  They  plant 
only  half  their  5,000  acres  each  year.  The 
other  half  lies  idle  to  conserve  moisture  and 


will  not  have  a  crop  ready  for  harvest  until 
the  following  year. 

As  a  result.  Mr.  Brun  actually  began  pre- 
paring his  1984  crop  last  spring  and  is  now 
preparing  the  seedbed  for  his  1985  crop. 

This  makes  the  decision  he  faces  early 
next  year  even  harder.  Because  he  had  to 
start  his  planting  before  the  full  details  of 
the  government's  1984  price-support  pro- 
gram were  disclosed.  Mr.  Brun  sowed  the 
full  2.500  acres. 

Unless  he  plows  up  30  percent  (the  pro- 
gram set-aside  requirement  rises  from  20 
percent  this  year  to  30  percent  for  1984). 
however,  he  will  be  ineligible  for  price  sup- 
ports. 

"The  sign-up  period  is  next  January  or 
February.  At  that  time  we'll  have  to  say 
leave  it  be  or  decide.  OK,  we're  going  to  tear 
up  the  land. 

But.  my  God,  we'll  have  $45  an  acre  into 
it  by  then,  "  he  said,  counting  up  the  costs  of 
the  seed,  fertilizer,  fuel  for  the  tractor  and 
other  cosu  of  planting.  This  makes  it  aw- 
fully hard  to  say  tear  it  up  " 

The  decision  will  be  a  financial,  not  a 
moral  one.  It  will  be  based  on  a  calculation 
of  whether  the  farm  will  post  a  larger  profit 
from  .selling  the  full  harvest  on  the  open 
market  or  only  70  percent  of  the  crop  under 
the  price-support  program. 

Mr.  Brun  .says  it  would  be  helpful  to 
wheat  farmers  if  the  government  had  a 
long-term  agricultural  policy.  "We  would 
like  to  know  what  the  program  is  before  we 
start  planting.  The  way  it  stands  now.  its 
like  a  poker  game  where  the  rules  are 
changed  after  the  cards  are  dealt." 

Mr.  Brun  is  not  alone  in  planting  his  full 
acreage.  Based  on  early  indications,  wheat 
farmers  in  overwhelming  numbers  are  re- 
jecting the  government's  reduction  plan  and 
planting  fence  row  to  fence  row.  According 
to  preliminary  predictions,  next  year's  har- 
vest could  be  a  record  three  billion  bushels. 
The  current  price-support  program  was 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1973.  It  followed  a 
major  grain  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
came  at  a  time  of  high  grain  prices  and  con 
sumer  concerns  about  the  prospect  of 
paying  a  dollar  for  a  loaf  of  bread. 

In  an  effort  to  ease  those  concerns,  the 
government  encouraged  farmers  to  greatly 
boost  production.  Supporting  the  price  was 
the  government's  way  of  sharing  with  grow- 
ers the  risk  of  a  possible  price  decline. 

The  program  was  hailed  as  a  "historic 
turning  point  in  the  philo.sophy  of  farm  pro- 
grams in  the  United  State.s, "  by  Earl  L. 
Butz.  secretary  of  agriculture  at  the  lime. 

After  40  years  of  having  programs  wedded 
to  "cutbacks  "  and  "containmeni."  Mr.  Biilz 
said,  the  new  plan  was  geared  to  expanded 
output."  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  was 
not  nearly  as  enthusiastic  about  agricul- 
tures new  direction,  however,  threatening 
to  veto  the  plan. 

He  didn't,  though,  and  tractors  all  across 
the  nation  began  tearing  into  the  soil  with 
new  vigor.  Wheat  output  grew  from  1.5  bil- 
lion bushels  in  1972  to  a  record  2.8  billion  by 
1982.  Corn  and  soybeans,  the  main  feed  for 
livestock  and  poultry,  posted  similar  gains. 

While  this  outpouring,  coupled  with  sever- 
al embargoes  on  grain  sales  abroad,  abol- 
ished the  fears  of  $1  bread,  it  created  a  new 
problem;  A  142-million-ton  grain  surplus  by 
1982. 

By  1978,  farmers  were  being  asked  to  shift 
their  combines  into  a  lower  gear.  The  gov- 
ernment ordered  a  20  percent  reduction  in 
wheat  acreage  planted  and  encouraged  a 
similar  percentage  .set-aside  in  com  acreage. 
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Full  production  resumed  in  1980,  the  year 
of  a  major  Corn  Belt  drought,  and  1981,  but 
by  1982  farmers  were  again  being  asked  to 
reduce  plantings,  this  time  by  15  percent. 

As  their  planted  acreage  shrank,  farmers' 
financial  problems  grew.  Depressed  grain 
prices,  along  with  high  interest  rates  on 
money  borrowed,  have  resulted  in  more 
farm  foreclosure  sales  in  the  last  year  than 
at  any  lime  since  the  Depression  of  the 
1930s. 

Their  problems  brought  the  plight  of 
farming  to  ihe  attention  of  Washington, 
and  the  Reagan  administration  is  currently 
moving  to  end  the  10-year-old  price-support 
program. 

■"With  the  big  surplus,  world  hunger  and 
no  profit  in  farming,  it's  perfectly  clear  the 
present  system  is  not  working.  "  said  Jeffrey 
Idleman.  a  USDA  economist,  in  explaining 
the  new  thinking  in  Washington. 

A  better  system,  according  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Department,  is  a  market -oriented  pro- 
eram  in  which  the  world  market  determines 
the  price  received  by  the  farmer.  With  this 
in  mind  the  Reagan  administration  is 
moving  to  abolish  price  supports. 

Such  a  shift,  will  not  be  easy,  however. 
This  was  evidenced  by  enactment  of  recent 
legislation  that  for  the  first  time  pays  dairy 
farmers  for  not  producing  milk. 

Nor  will  it  be  painless.  Mr.  Idleman  con- 
ceded that  shake-out— similar  to  those  al- 
ready encountered  by  the  steel,  trucking 
and  airline  industries— was  likely  in  farm- 
ing, after  which  only  the  stronger,  most  ef- 
ficient producers  would  survive  and  prosper. 

Such  a  shake-out  may  not  be  to  the  bene- 
fit of  consumers.  It  could  lead  to  the  devel- 
opment of  more  "super"  farms,  a  designa- 
tion the  Agriculture  Department  gives  to 
large  farming  operations  grossing  $500,000 
or  more  a  year,  and  put  food  production 
under  the  control  of  fewer  producers. 

Although  the  super  farms— .some  of  which 
are  controlled  by  large  corporations  primari- 
ly in  other  lines  of  business,  such  as  petrole- 
um and  insurance— account  for  1  percent  of 
all  farms,  they  accounted  for  30  percent  of 
cash  receipts  (sales  at  the  farm  level)  and  60 
percent  of  net  farm  income  last  year.  This  is 
up  from  14  percent  of  sales  ancl  16  percent 
of  income  in  1969.  when  they  also  made  up  1 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  farms. 

In  1978.  the  year  of  the  latest  data  on 
land  ownership,  these  large  farms  owned, 
rented  or  leased  84.5  million  acres  of  land, 
8.2  percent  of  all  U.S.  farmland. 

This  trend  has  caused  concern  among 
some  agriculture  observers,  who  fear  that 
such  large  farms  could  manipulate  the 
market  to  contrive  shortages  and  boost 
prices. 

Farms  controlled  by  corporate  board 
rooms  don't  seem  to  bother  Mr.  Brun. 
"Gates  Rubber  Company  tried  that,"  he 
says.  "They  bought  a  bunch  of  land  in  East- 
ern Colorado.  They  hired  the  smartest  tech- 
nicians they  could  to  run  that  farm.  They 
put  down  wells  and  developed  the  land. 
They  had  seed  specialists,  soil  specialists, 
fertilizer  specialists.  They  had  the  best 
brains  they  could  get. 

"'And  the  farmers  around  there  were 
beside  themselves.  They  were  really  upset. 
But  it  didn't  last  very  long.  What  killed 
them  was  Saturdays,  Sundays,  8  o'clock  to  5 
o'clock.  A  corporation  farm  is  going  to  have 
a  hell  of  a  time  if  you  hire  labor  and  work 
like  you  do  in  an  office. 

•'The  thing  that  killed  them  was  they 
didn't  get  planted  in  time.  They  had  the 
best  equipment,  but  there  was  nobody  out 
there  that  would  run  that  damn  thing  24 


hours  a  day.  In  this  country,  corporate 
farming  is  not  going  to  make  it  unless  there 
is  some  kind  of  tax  write-off. " 

Mr.  Brun  is  more  concerned  about  hunger 
in  the  world  than  about  the  threat  of  being 
taken  over  by  a  conglomerate.  "We  knew 
the  people  who  needed  the  food  didn't  have 
the  money  to  buy  it."  he  said  of  his  partici- 
pation in  federal  legislation  in  late  1950s 
that  established  a  two-tier  pricing  structure 
in  which  farmers  received  a  higher  price  for 
grain  consumed  in  the  United  States  than 
for  that  shipped  abroad. 

"It  was  a  good  program,  but  in  world  eco- 
nomics you  could  say  thats  not  fair  compe- 
tition." Mr.  Brun  said. 

The  single  price  system  resumed  with  the 
adoption  of  price  supports  in  1973. 

Food  is  Expensive.  But  so  are  Health 
Costs  of  Malnutrition 
(By  Michael  K.  Burns) 

Chicago.— The  child  was  admitted  to  Cook 
County  Hospital  unconscious,  his  tiny  limbs 
shaking,  his  face  twitching— classic  symp- 
toms of  grand  mal  seizure. 

As  his  mother  talked  with  the  emergency 
room  doctor,  attendants  drew  blood  for  tests 
and  inserted  a  needle  into  the  vein  of  his 
arm  to  begin  the  intravenous  solutions,  first 
a  sugar  liquid,  then  a  solution  of  salt. 

Within  .\  few  minutes,  the  child's  salt  swid 
sugar  balance  in  the  brain  was  restored  and 
he  was  resting  comfortably,  the  danger  past. 
The  physician  had  determined  the  cause: 
infant  water  intoxication  from  being  fed 
w"ater  instead  of  milk  or  formula. 

The  scenario  is  becoming  more  common  as 
an  increasing  number  of  non-nursing  moth- 
ers are  trying  to  get  by  with  water  when 
they  run  out  of  money,  according  to  Kath- 
ryn  "Vedder.  a  staff  pediatrician.  Normally, 
one  or  two  cases  might  enter  the  Chicago 
hospital  in  a  year:  in  the  last  year  there 
have  been  15  of  these  cases. 

It  is  an  example  of  false  economy  among 
low-income  families  and  in  national  feeding 
programs,  she  said. 

"It  costs  $600  a  day  to  treat  a  child  in  the 
hospital.  It  only  costs  $500  to  feed  a  baby  in 
the  entire  first  year— that's  the  sad  thing," 
Dr.  Vedder  said.  "These  are  not  cases  of  ne- 
glect or  abuse— many  of  these  mothers  were 
desperate  and  they  were  hungry  themselves. 

While  Washington  debates  the  value  of 
$18  billion  in  food  and  nutrition  programs, 
scientists  are  striving  to  quantify  the  health 
costs  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Hard  economic  analysis  is  scarce  and  frag- 
mentary. Nutrition's  role  in  health  is  gener- 
ally recognized,  but  the  measured  health  re- 
sults of  specific  feeding  programs  remain 
elusive  and  subject  to  interpretation. 

"You  can't  show  cause  and  effect  relation- 
ships when  you  can't  separate  causes  from 
effects."  says  Dr.  Mahlon  A.  Burnette  III, 
former  executive  officer  of  the  National  Nu- 
trition Consortium.  "And  when  you  talk 
about  spending  money,  people  fall  apart  on 
whether  there  are  significant  health  ramifi- 
cations. Then  it's  three  steps  removed  from 
science." 

"In  federal  programs  you  cannot  do  causal 
associations,  but  the  federal  government 
can  take  some  credit  for  large  numbers  of 
the  programs  that  they  have  put  into  effect 
...  to  combat  the  problems  of  nutritional 
deficit  among  people.  I  think  the  results  are 
very  encouraging."  said  Dr.  Milton  Kotel- 
chuck,  of  Harvard  University. 

"We  should  be  hearing  admissions  of  fail- 
ure," responds  Dr.  George  G.  Graham,  pro- 
fessor of  pediatrics  and  nutrition  at  the 


Johns  Hopkins  University.  "What  I  cannot 
accept  are  unsubstantiated  claims  of  nutri- 
tional gains  attributed  to  these  programs- 
even  less  of  improved  school  performance 
and  social  adjustment." 

Surveys  show  that  poorer  people  have 
worse  nutrition  than  those  with  higher  in- 
comes, and  people  with  better  nutrition 
have  better  health  and  seem  to  perform 
better. 

Nevertheless,  the  conclusion  that  improv- 
ing the  nutrition  of  lower-income  groups 
will  automatically  improve  their  health  and 
productivity  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Other 
factors— unhealed  housing,  inadequate  hy- 
giene, social  and  psychological  conditions, 
even  genetics— also  play  critical  roles  in 
health  of  the  poor. 

Society  may  not  be  able  to  cut  the  costs  of 
institutional  care  for  the  poor  sirnply  by 
spending  more  money  to  provide  them 
better  diets. 

The  puzzle  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  food  stamp  program,  which  aids  22  mil- 
lion low-income  Americans,  was  the  political 
product  of  agricultural  interests  and  pover- 
ty interests,  not  a  scientifically  designed  nu- 
tritional supplement  effort.  After  more 
than  15  years  as  a  nationwide  institution, 
the  program  is  viewed  by  conservatives  and 
liberals  alike  as  an  income-redistribution 
scheme  as  much  as  an  anti-hunger  effort. 

"Our  knowledge,  unfortunately,  of  the 
impact  of  health  effects  [of  hunger]  is  less 
than  the  knowledge  of  its  existence,"'  Har- 
vard's Dr.  J.  Larry  Brown  told  a  Senate  nu- 
trition panel.  Dr.  Brown  sees  "early  clinical 
warning  signs  of  damage  to  health"  in  the 
significant  numbers  low-income  children 
with  growth  failure  or  malnutrition  who 
enter  Boston  City  Hospital.  He  concedes, 
however,  that  "it's  troublesome  data.  " 

Most  of  the  economic  projections  of  costs 
and  benefits  from  nutrition  programs  have 
focused  on  the  10-year-old  Women  Infants 
and  Children  (WIC)  food-supplement  pro- 
gram, which  serves  about  2.5  million  low- 
income  people  who  have  health  risks. 

A  major  goal  of  WIC  is  raising  the  nutri- 
tional status  of  pregnant  women  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  low  birth-weight  babies, 
who  are  more  likely  to  die  in  infancy  or  to 
have  birth  defects  and  mental  retardation. 

A  Harvard  study  in  Massachusetts  calcu- 
lated savings  of  $3  in  hospitalization  costs 
for  every  $1  spent  to  provide  food  packages 
to  mothers  and  infants.  In  Missouri,  re- 
searchers comparing  medical  expenses  of 
participating  and  non-participating  mothers 
found  a  saving  of  $1.42  for  each  dollar  spent 
on  WIC. 

On  Montana  Indian  reservations,  where 
malnutrition  was  a  problem,  other  studies 
reported  that  infant  mortality  rates  were 
cut  in  half  where  WIC  programs  operated. 

Nutritionist  Jean  Mayer,  president  of 
Tufts  University,  projects  millions  of  dollars 
of  savings  in  lifetime  care  costs  for  each  re- 
tarded or  learning  disabled  child  that  would 
have  been  born  to  a  malnourished  mother. 

"These  programs  are  more  than  paying 
their  own  way,"  he  concludes. 

Senator  Robert  J.  Dole  (R.  Kan.),  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  nutrition  subcommittee, 
believes  that  well-targeted  programs  can 
produce  dividends. 

"Nutrition  assistance  to  mothers  and  chil- 
dren can  substantially  reduce  the  incidence 
of  low  birth-weight  and  infant  mortali- 
ty. ...  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  worth- 
while investments  [we]  can  make."  he  said. 

Federal  surveys  cite  the  elimination  of  nu- 
tritional-deficiency diseases  in  pockets  of 
rural  poverty  in  the  mid-1960s,  but  surveys 
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do  not  establish  that  more  food,  or  even 
better  nutrition,  was  responsible,  since 
belter  medical  care  was  available. 

Three  decades  of  school  lunch  programs 
are  credited  with  improving  classroom  at- 
tention of  low-income  pupils  (although  not 
necessarily  improving  scholastic  achieve- 
ment). Children  who  eat  school  lunches, 
free  or  subsidized,  get  more  essential  nutri- 
ents than  those  who  bring  a  lunch-box.  a 
University  of  North  Carolina  nutrition  team 
reported  recently.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
link  resulU  with  health  improvements,  how- 
ever. 

For  the  more  easily  monitored  WIC  pro- 
grams, at  least  a  half-dozen  studies  have 
claimed  reductions  in  the  rates  of  low- 
weight  births  and  improved  health  of  in- 
fants born  to  mothers  receiving  food  and 
medical  counseling  under  the  program. 

•  Even  if  there  was  no  specific  dollar  value 
attached  to  benefits,  said  Dr.  Eileen  T 
Kennedy,  director  of  the  Harvard  WIC 
study,  the  question  is:  What  is  it  worth  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  of  a  child?" 

Dr.  Graham,  a  member  of  the  President  s 
Task  Force  on  Food  Assistance  that  is 
studying  federal  programs,  is  skeptical  of 
such  questions. 

Nutritional  achievements  of  feeding  pro- 
grams remain  to  be  proved,  he  argues,  al- 
though there  may  be  other  benefits.  For  ex- 
ample, food  stamps  may  supplement  income 
of  the  poor,  school  lunch  programs  may  free 
mothers  from  preparing  their  children's 
lunches  and  WIC  mothers  and  babies  may 
receive  valuable  medical  attention  that  is 
part  of  the  program. 

There  are  chronically  malnourished  chil- 
dren. Dr.  Graham  said,  but  this  is  seldom  a 
food  problem:  it  is  a  complex  social  problem 
and  shotgun  food-distribution  programs  are 
not  going  to  solve  it. " 

Dr.  Graham  also  disputed  claims  that  the 
incidence  of  low  weight  birth  was  reduced 
by  WIC.  Two-thirds  of  low-weight  births  are 
trully  premature  births,  especially  among 
blacks  of  all  economic  levels,  he  said. 

Dr.  David  Rush,  of  Columbia  University  s 
medical  faculty,  criticizes  WIC  studies  that 
link  all  measures  of  well-being  with  higher 
birth  weight  and  says  there  are  serious  de- 
fects in  the  methodology. 

■Unless  accompanied  by  reduced  [infant] 
mortality,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  small 
changes  in  birth-weight  confer  other  health 
benefits."  he  wrote  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health.  Subtle  malnutrition  de- 
fects—the only  ones  that  could  be  expect- 
ed—are difficult  to  identify  with  such  a  pro 
gram,  he  added. 

Other  nutritionists  see  value  in  the  social 
benefits  of  food  programs  for  the  needy, 
even  if  they  cannot  claim  preci.se  health  re- 
sults. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Butterworth.  Jr..  head  of  the  nu 
trition  department  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, testified  in  Washington  recently  that 
nutritional  benefits  of  food  stamps  and  WIC 
remain  to  be  established,  but  he  concluded 
that  ■these  programs  have  contributed 
enormously  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
population  of  our  state." 

"Nutritional  cost-benefits  of  food  stamps? 
Thais  a  good  question,  and  I  don't  think 
anybody  has  the  answer. "  said  Dr.  Waller  P. 
Falcon,  chairman  of  Stanford  University's 
Food  Research  Institute. 

■There  is  a  higher  incidence  of  illness, 
there  are  more  work  and  school  days  lost, 
and  there  is  more  time  spent  in  the  hospital 
among  these  same  tnulrilional]  high-risk, 
low-income  groups  than  among  the  general 
population."    said   Dr.    Burnette.    But    the 
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linkage  lietween  health  of  the  poor  and  un- 
dernutrition is  still  to  be  precisely  defined, 
he  added. 

Researchers  are  puzzled  by  national  sur- 
veys that  report  more  nutritional  deficien- 
cies among  lower  income  groups  while  find- 
ing that  low-income  people  spend  about  the 
same  amount  per  person  that  middle- 
income  families  do  on  at-home  food. 

The  difference,  suggests  a  pharmaceutical 
industry  publication,  may  be  that  higher- 
income  groups  take  more  multi-vitamin 
pills. 

The  incidence  of  iron-deficiency  anemia 
among  low-income  children  has  not  changed 
significantly  in  more  than  a  decade,  despite 
attempts  to  improve  their  diets,  according 
to  the  Center  for  Disease  Control. 

But  nutritionists  are  divided  on  the  effica- 
cy of  solving  the  problem  by  dispensing  bot 
ties  of  multi-vitamin  or  iron  with  food 
stamps;  even  efforts  to  increase  iron  fortifi- 
cation of  cereals  provokes  violent  controver- 
sies. 

Food  stamps,  which  provide  an  average 
benefit  of  47  cents  a  meal  per  person,  are 
not  meeting  current  needs,  e-specially  since 
benefits  have  been  cut  just  as  the  numbers 
of  poor  and  unemployed  have  risen  sharply, 
she  said. 

Food  stamps— a  uniquely  American 
system— are  generally  considered  the  most 
efficient  means  of  distributing  food  to  the 
nation's  needy.  The  program  uses  existing 
food  markets  for  distribution,  combined  fed- 
eral-local administrative  costs  are  a  modest 
9  percent,  and  recipients  retain  the  dignity 
of  choosing  what  foods  to  buy.  said  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Senauer  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota's agriculture  school. 

Study  after  study  shows  that  food 
stamps  have  a  greater  impact  on  food  ex- 
penditures than  would  cash  grants."  said 
Dr.  Senauer. 

■But  there  is  not  strong  evidence  that 
food  stamps  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  nu- 
tritional status"  of  recipients.  Dr.  Senauer 
said. 

Certainly  there  are  parts  of  the  hunger 
problem  that  cannot  be  measured  by  bio- 
medical indices  or  by  national  nutritional 
status  surveys. "  said  Dr.  Johanna  T.  Dwyer. 
nutritionist  with  Tufts  New  England  Medi- 
cal Center.  "I  don't  think  people  in  this 
country  should  have  to  worry  about  getting 
enough  to  eat." 

Food  Plan  for  Needy  Doesn't  Always 

Work  Out  the  Way  It  s  Supposed  To 

(By  Stephen  E.  Nordlinger) 

Washington.— Food  stamps  may  be  cost- 
ing almost  $13  billion  this  year,  but  that 
figure  is  a  world  apart  from  the  kind  of  aid 
reaching  a  family  at  the  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder. 

A  family  of  four  without  any  cash  coming 
in  Is  getting  $253  a  month,  about  70  cents  a 
meal  per  person,  for  food.  Children  make  up 
a  large  proportion  of  those  families.  The  av- 
erage food  stamp  payment  comes  to  47  cents 
a  meal. 

Even  with  thai  small  amount,  the  govern- 
ment says.  low-Income  families  should  be 
able  to  gel  an  adequate  diet,  especially  since 
families  with  income  are  supposed  to  sup- 
plement their  food  stamps  with  cash. 

Belly  Peterkin.  of  the  Agriculture  Depart 
menl's  Human  Nutrition  Information  Serv- 
ice, said   that   if  the  government's  thrifty 
food  plan  is  followed,  families  will  obtain 
■'the  necessary  nutrition  requirements.  " 

The  thrifty  food  plan,  which  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  food  stamp  program,  comprises 
a  markelbaskel   of   nutritious   foods  in   31 


groupings.  Its  composition  basically  reflects 
congressional  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
gram, which  have  been  cut  in  recent  years. 
There  seems  to  be  a  large  gap  between 
theory  and  practice,  however,  which  may 
account  for  some  of  the  lines  at  soup  kitch- 
ens. 

"The  biggest  problem  is  gelling  nutrition 
information  to  the  families."  said  Dr.  Mar- 
delle  Amslutz.  state  coordinator  of  nutrition 
education  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  'It 
is  very  frustrating." 

Dr.  Amslutz  supervises  a  staff  of  54  nutri- 
tion experts  in  Maryland  who  at  limes  go 
door  to  door  in  low-income  neighborhoods 
to  try  to  educate  families  about  nutrition. 

L.  Mick  Allman.  assistant  director  of  the 
food  stamp  division  in  Maryland,  said  his 
staff  screens  food  stamp  applicants  for  eligi- 
bility but  added.  'We're  not  in  the  business 
of  supplying  nutrition  information.  We 
don't  have  the  staff  or  the  knowledge.  If 
there  is  a  request,  we  do  provide  (nutrition) 
brochures." 

Federal  studies  show  that  food  stamp  re- 
cipients have  a  more  nutritious  diet  than 
similar  low-income  families  not  applying  for 
food  stamps.  The  studies  also  show  that 
food  stamp  recipients,  dollar  for  dollar,  buy 
more  nutritious  food  than  people  with 
higher  incomes. 

Dr.  Amslutz  noted,  however,  that  there 
is  not  a  lot  of  slack  "  in  the  food  budgets  of 
low-income  people,  so  any  uneconomic  pur- 
chases or  food  waste  at  home  can  have  a 
greater  impact  on  their  nutrition. 

A  federal  study  indicated  that  of  house- 
holds with  no  income  and  depending  entire- 
ly on  food  stamps,  only  9  percent  achieve  a 
diet  that  meets  the  recommended  levels  for 
the  11  important  vitamins  and  minerals,  and 
that  only  three  out  of  10  achieve  80  percent 
of  tho.se  nutrients.  By  comparison,  seven 
out  of  10  of  all  households  nationwide  get  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  recommended  levels, 
and  half  of  the  families  have  a  diet  meeting 
the  full  recommended  levels  of  vitamins  and 
minerals. 

Families  or  individuals  with  no  income  re- 
ceive the  maximum  food  stamp  allotment. 
Those  hou.seholds  with  cash  income  get  pro- 
portionately less,  based  on  an  a.ssumption 
that  30  percent  of  the  income  should  be 
spent  on  food  as  a  supplement  to  the  food 
stamp  allotment.  The  lowest  food  stamp  al- 
lotment to  families  with  income  is  $10  a 
month. 

There  is  no  requirement  that  stamp  re- 
cipients buy  nutritious  food,  but  there  is 
some  built-in  incentive  if  stamps  are  to  last 
the  full  month. 

A  recently  updated  federal  study  shows 
that  families  overall  are  spending  $13  a 
week  more  for  food  than  is  provided  by  the 
food  stamp  allotment,  or  about  24  percent 
more  than  the  thrifty  food  plan  calls  for. 

The  thrifty  food  plan  is  ba.sed  on  a  na- 
tional average  price  of  food,  but  food  costs 
more  in  some  areas."  .said  Lynn  Parker,  of 
the  Food  Re.search  and  Action  Center,  an 
advocacy  group  for  the  poor.  1 1  is  also 
ba.sed  on  a  hypothetical  family  of  four  and 
lakes  no  account  of  pregnant  women  or 
people  who  do  hard  labor  or  teenagers  who 
need  more  food.  " 

Jean  Mayer,  a  nutritionist  who  is  presi- 
dent of  Tufts  University,  called  the  govern- 
ment plan  'very  inadequate." 

Helping  the  Hungry  From  a  Station 
Wagon 
Brother  Tom  Rochacewicz's  station  wagon 
has  about  had  it.  More  than  70,000  miles  of 


hauling  loaves  of  bread,  bananas  and  any- 
thing else  he  can  scrounge  to  help  the 
hungry  have  taken  their  toll. 

After  struggling  to  gel  the  wagon  in  gear. 
Brother  Tom  looks  up  and  says.  "You  have 
to  have  faith."  He  pulls  away  from  the 
bakery  loading  dock  and  adds.  "But  a  new 
van  would  be  nice." 

From  St.  Michael's  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  at  South  Wolfe  and  Lombard 
Streets.  Brother  Tom  has  been  operating 
the  St.  Michael's  Food  Outreach  Program 
for  4' J  years.  Since  February,  he  has  given 
away  more  than  9.000  bags  of  food. 

Much  of  his  time  is  spent  collecting  bene- 
factors. One  recent  day.  H  &  S  bakery  filled 
his  wagon  W'ith  a  variety  of  breads  and  a 
French  bakery  in  Harborplace  chipped  in 
more  than  25  pounds  of  dated  croissants. 
There  are  ups  and  downs,  though.  A  half 
ton  of  beef  kidneys  mistakenly  shipped  to 
the  East  Coast  provided  a  recent  up.  but  a 
banana  importer's  move  to  Wilmington. 
Del.,  was  a  down  that  estimated  a  source  of 
40  cases  of  bananas  a  week. 

Brother  Tom  .says  he  is  of  the  ministry  of 
the  here  and  now.  And  while  the  aged  sta- 
tion wagon  gets  more  rickety  by  the  day. 
Brother  Tom's  adrenaline  seems  to  pump 
harder  to  compensate.  But  a  new  van  would 
be  nice. 

farm  science  battles  against  hunger. 

CRITICS 

(By  Albert  Sehistedl.  Jr.) 

Washington.— In  the  next  60  seconds,  the 
world's  population  will  increase  by  164  per- 
sons. Thirty-three  of  them  will  be  fed  by 
the  United  States,  thanks  in  large  part  to 
America's  advances  in  agricultural  research 
during  this  century. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  hungry  people 
abroad  and  a  well-fed  populace  at  home,  the 
nation's  agricultural  scientists  are  using  ge- 
netic engilious.  devising  biological  controls 
to  fight  insects  that  destroy  $30  billion 
worth  of  crops  annually  and  seeking  effec- 
tive methods  of  preserving  the  quality  of 
the  .soil  and  the  purity  of  the  waterways. 

The  researchers  are  even  changing  the 
shape  of  pigs  to  reduce  their  fat  content, 
while  devising  birth  control  methods  for 
boll  weevils  by  blocking  egg  formation  in 
the  female. 

■It's  never  been  a  more  exciting  time." 
said  Thomas  J.  Army,  deputy  chief  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  at  Beltsville. 

True,  perhaps,  but  critics  claim  that  agri- 
cultural science  is  beset  by  serious  problems, 
including  ■sluggish"  re.search  practices,  too 
few  lopnotch  people  in  the  laboratory  and  a 
low  priority  in  the  national  consciousness 
when  compared  with  such  glamorous  pur- 
suits as  nuclear  physics  and  manned  space 
flight. 

Agricultural  scientists,  however,  point  to  a 
broad  range  of  current  projects  that  would 
indicate  the  nation's  laboratories  are  slay- 
ing current. 

Some  examples: 

By  moving  geneS  from  one  kind  of  plant 
to  another,  government  researchers  and  sci- 
entist at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  have 
taken  the  first  step  toward  increasing  the 
nutritive  value  of  crops  and  making  them 
more  resistant  lo  disea.se-duction  of  a  major 
protein  in  a  particular  bean  seed  lo  a  sun- 
flower cell.  They  call  the  result  "sunbeam." 
Scientists  hope  it  will  be  the  first  step  in 
making  more  crops  capable  of  "'fixing'"  ni- 
trogen from  the  air.  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant chemical  processes  in  nature. 

At  the  Beltsville  Agricultural  Research 
Center,  Gideon  W.  Schaeffer  grew  pollen  in 


a  test  tube  to  capture  ""an  extra  increment 
of  dwarfness"  in  a  California-bred  rice 
plant. 

The  "dwarfness"  shortens  the  stalks  of 
the  plants,  so  that  they  will  not  blow  over  in 
the  wind  and  rot— not  a  major  break- 
through for  the  Baltimore  housewife,  per- 
haps, but  a  hopeful  development  for  mil- 
lions in  other  parts  of  the  world  who  subsist 
primarily  on  rice. 

Government  researchers  in  Arizona  have 
developed  an  infrared  "gun"  that  records 
the  temperature  of  crop  foliage  during  dry 
spells. 

The  gun  lakes  advantage  of  the  scientific 
principle  that  dry  plants  radiate  more  heal. 
The  infrared  test  should,  therefore,  make  it 
easier  for  farmers  in  arid  areas  lo  hoard 
critical  supplies  of  irrigation  water  until  the 
plants  really  need  the  water. 

Other  scientists  are  trying  to  apply  recom- 
binant DNA  technology  to  produce  "super 
seeds"  for  barley,  rice  and  wheat  to  ensure 
more  uniform  growth  in  the  fields.  Still 
others  are  investigating  ways  to  make  live- 
stock feed  more  nourishing  while  improving 
the  animals'  metabolism. 

Are  these  kinds  of  research  efforts,  how- 
ever encouraging,  good  enough  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  constantly  growing  world  pop- 
ulation that  is  expected  to  climb  from  the 
current  four  billion  to  six  billion  by  2000? 

In  this  regard,  the  concern  of  informed 
critics  is  directed  not  only  at  some  of  the 
more  complex  scientific  hurdles  facing  agri- 
cultural research  but  also  at  an  attitudinal 
problem  among  the  citizenry  at  large  that 
can  be  summed  up  in  six  words:  Too  few 
people  give  a  damn. 

"Inadequate  public  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  agriculture  to  the  strength 
and  vitality  of  this  country  and  the  well- 
being  of  its  citizens  leads  public  officials 
generally  to  undervalue  agricultural  re- 
search." said  last  year's  Winrock  Report,  a 
study  sponsored  by  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion and  the  White  House. 

As  a  result,  agricultural  research  has  a  rel- 
atively low  priority  at  the  national  level: 
federal  appropriations  for  agricultural  re- 
search are  well  below  the  level  consistent 
with  its  payoff  and  value  to  society,  and  dis- 
tribution of  funds  is  largely  on  the  basis  of 
geopolitics,  rather  than  need  or  expected 
return."  the  report  said. 

A  congressional  study  a  year  earlier  took 
the  same  tack. 

■'United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
[USDA]  research  expenditures  are  propor- 
tionally the  smallest  of  any  major  federal 
research  agency."  said  the  congressional 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA). 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  placed  agricultures  1982  share  of 
the  federal  expenditures  for  research  and 
development  at  2  percent  of  the  total.  De- 
fense and  military  research  got  53  percent, 
energy  related  activities  got  14  percent  and 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices 16  percent. 

The  list  of  complaints  is  not  confined  to 
money,  organizational  structure  or  national 
attitudes. 

Other  critics  complain  of  an  aging  corps 
of  agricultural  researchers,  allegedly  skepti- 
cal of  modern  methods  of  inquiry:  fragment- 
ed approaches  to  acquiring  new  scientific 
knowledge,  and  a  lack  of  coherent  agricul- 
tural research  policy  directed  by  strong  na- 
tional leadership. 

Add  lo  all  that  an  apparent  disdain  among 
some  scientists  for  agricultural  research 
generally.  Many  in  the  scientific  communi- 
ty,  in   keeping   with   the   thinking   of   the 


country  as  a  whole,  would  appear  to  bestow 
second-class  status  on  scientists  in  agricul- 
ture compared,  say.  to  those  in  biochemistry 
or  nuclear  physics. 

In  this  regard,  the  Winrock  study  pointed 
to  the  ""relatively  small  numbers  of  agricul- 
tural research  scientists  in  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,"  the  nation's  premier 
organization  of  researchers,  chosen  by  elec- 
tion. 

This  attitude  may  be  one  reason  loo  few- 
students  are  entering  agricultural  schools  at 
the  nation's  major  universities. 

There  is  today  "a  human  capital  short- 
age." in  the  words  of  Donald  A.  Hegwood. 
dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  College  Park. 

Arguing  that  "colleges  of  agriculture  will 
have  lo  market  themselves  lo  students. "  Dr. 
Hegwood.  in  a  recent  interview,  said  that 
against  a  need  of  59.000  agricultural  science 
graduates  yearly,  the  nation's  colleges  are 
graduating  only  51.000. 

Terry  B.  Kinney.  Jr..  head  of  the  USDA's 
Agricultural  Research  Service  (ARS)  in 
Washington,  agrees.  He  .saic*.  "If  I  got  $100 
million  tomorrow  to  go  into  a  major  genetic- 
engineering  program.  I  couldn't  gel  enough 
scientists."  (The  current  budget  for  the  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Service  is  approximate- 
ly $450  million.) 

Is  the  state  of  agricultural  research  really 
so  bad? 

Leaders  within  the  agricultural  establish- 
ment, including  Dr.  Kinney,  take  a  general- 
ly optimistic  view— predictably,  perhaps. 
They  point  out  that  while  innovative  re- 
search has  its  place  in  agricultural  science, 
many  of  the  cures  for  current  problems  lie 
along  the  traditional  avenues  of  study  thai 
their  colleagues  have  pursued  for  decades. 

To  begin  with,  agricultural  research— 
unlike  nuclear  ph.vsics  or  biochemistry— is 
not  strictly  a  laboratory  science  but  must  be 
conducted  in  the  light  of  nature's  imponder- 
ables. 

"Soil,  water  and  air. "  said  Dr.  Army,  the 
deputy  chief  of  USDA's  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  (ARS)^'are  the  three  e.s.sen- 
lials."  and  research  in  these  areas  must  be 
maintained. 

"We're  still  losing  tons  of  lop  soil  per  acre 
every  year  from  wind  and  water."  -said  Dr. 
Kinney,  "and  they  ain't  making  any  more. " 

The  erosion  of  the  shallow  (18  to  24 
inches)  layer  of  top.soil  that  supports  plant 
and  animal  life  around  the  globe  ha.s  al- 
ready removed  about  half  of  it  from  U.S. 
farmlands,  according  to  government  data.  A 
third  of  the  ground  water  used  for  irrigation 
in  the  West  is  being  pumped  from  aquifers 
faster  than  the  aquifers  can  be  recharged. 

Developing  better  ways  to  preserve  top- 
soil,  forestalling  erosion  and  protecting  the 
water  and  the  air  are  also  the  province  of 
agricultural  research.  ARS  officials  assert- 
ed, and  their  importance  must  not  be  mini- 
mized. 

Research  in  these  areas  has  contributed  lo 
increasing  the  nation's  agricultural  produc- 
tivity 240  percent  in  the  past  50  years  and 
has  made  it  possible  for  Americans  to  spend 
a  smaller  part  of  their  income  on  food— 
about  16  percent— than  people  in  any  other 
country. 

USDA  officials  say  research  in  other  lack- 
luster subjects,  such  as  storage  and  .trans- 
portation, is  imporlanl. 

Dr.  Army  recalled  seeing  a  field  of  sor- 
ghum choked  by  weeds  in  the  Sudan  be- 
cause a  herbicide  had  not  arrived  in  time. 

That  sort  of  transportation  problem  may 
seem  curious  or  outrageous  to  the  average 
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American,  but  it  is  not  an  uncommon  diffi 
culty  in  many  Third  World  countries. 

Despite  concern  about  some  aspects  of  re 
search,  the  Wmrock  .study,  named  for  the 
Winrock  International  Conference  Center 
in  Morrilton.  Ark.,  found  cau.se  for  opti- 
mism: Annual  rates  of  return  on  re.search 
expenditures  in  agriculture  range  from  35  to 
50  percent,  well  above  the  returns  to  other 
public  investments  and  a  clear  indication 
that  *e  are  seriously  underinvesting  in  this 
national  resource." 

Dr.  Kinney  al.so  wa.s  tcenerally  optimistic 
that  ways  can  be  found  to  feed  the  world 
as  far  down  tJie  road  as  we  can  see.'  but 
cautioned.  Sooner  or  later  there  has  got  to 
he  a  restriction  on  the  population  of  the 
world." 

His  concern  can  b«'  summed  up  in  a  Mal- 
thusian  corollary:  The  ability  of  humankind 
to  reproduce  it.self  is  theoretically  unlimit- 
ed; the  Earths  ability  to  produce  food 
seems  disturbinKly  finite. 

Today.  thouKh.  theres  sufficient  food  to 
feed  everyone  in  the  world."  he  .said. 
Why.  then,  are  people  starving? 
Distribution. "  was  his  one-word  summa 
lion.  Many  devtlopinK  countries  have  noth- 
ing like  Western  nations"  road,  rail  and  air 
networks,  or  their  warehou.ses. 

■If  we  could  ship  and  store  food  at  over- 
.seas  depots,  we  could  minimize  the  food 
problem  right  quickly.  "  he  said. 

Dr.  Kinney  and  Dr.  Army  also  agreed 
more  research  is  needed  into  a  related,  but 
separate,  science:  human  nutrition. 

Hell."  said  Dr  Army  wiih  a  chuckle,  we 
know  more  about  animal  natrition  than  we 
do  about  human  nutrition." 

The  stickler  in  this  whole  thing,  looking 
to  the  future."  summarized  Dr.  Kinney,  "is 
the  fact  that  it  takes  time  to  do  research.  It 
takes  time  to  make  the  mistakes  that  have 
to  be  made." 
Marek  s  disease  is  a  case  in  point. 
Research  on  the  poultry  virus  began  in 
1939.  The  virus  was  finally  isloated  in  1967. 
and  the  vaccine  was  licensed  for  national 
use  in  1971. 
Elapsed  time:  32  years. 
By  1974.  though,  the  vaccine's  annual  ben- 
efit   was    $180    million,    according    to    the 
USDA.  The  total  research  cost  was  $31  mil- 
lion,   a    cost-benefit    ratio    any    bureaucrat 
would  be  happy  to  report  to  congressional 
appropriations  committees. 

One  promising  road  to  solutions  is  genetic 
engineering— manipulating  the  genes  of 
plants  and  animals  to  make  them  healthier, 
more  resistant  to  disease  and  more  tolerant 
of  drought. 

USDA  announced  such  a  breakthrough  in 
1981.  describing  a  new  vaccine  against  foot- 
and-mouth- disease  that  scientists  hope  will 
increase  the  world's  meat  supply  substan- 
tially and  prevent  billions  of  dollars  in  live- 
stock losses. 

The  disease,  widespread  in  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  is  found  in  cattle,  swine  and 
other  animals  and  is  very  contagious.  There 
is  no  cure,  and  animals  infected  by  it  have 
traditionally  been  destroyed. 

Agriculture  researchers  have  also  reported 
encouraging  studies  of  genetic  materials  in 
corn  and  sorghum  that  may  play  a  key  role 
in  making  the  crops  sturdier  and  more  dis- 
ease-resistant. 

But  it  will  be  10,  15.  25  years  before  we 
see  any  significant  payoff  from  genetic  engi- 
neering in  production  agriculture, "  Dr. 
Kinney  said. 

On  this  count,  the  agricultural  research 
establishment  has  come  under  fire  from  an- 
other source.  George  A.  Keyworlh  II.  sci- 


ence adviser  to  President  Reagan  and  direc- 
tor of  the  White  Hou.se  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy. 

My  impression  is  that  there  are  two  basic 
r.^asons  for  the  relatively  sluggish  applica- 
tion of  the  new'  biology  to  plant  science." 
Dr.  Keyworth  .said  October  4. 

One  is  that  many  people  involved  in  agri 
cultural  re.search  don  t  have  the  training 
and  experience  in  molecular  biology,  or  are 
preoccupied -and  comfortable  with— tradi- 
tional approaches. 

■The  other  reason  is  the  rudimentary 
state  of  plant  molecular  biology-a  legacy  of 
the  biologi.sts  highly  developed  intuition 
for  devoting  their  lives  to  model  organisms 
that  are  relatively  easy  to  work  with,  but 
not  neces-sarily  good  to  eat  or  wear.  " 

Dr.  Kinney  and  his  as.sociates,  have  been 
examining  their  own  hou.se  and  have  made 
changes  they  think  will  improve  their  sci- 
ence and  their  administering  of  it. 

The  plan  outlines  steps  to  cut  back  re- 
.search in  .some  traditional  areas,  such  as  the 
development  of  plant  varieties,  while  put- 
ting more  emphasis  on  nutrition,  genetic  en- 
gineering, conservation  of  resources  and 
basic  research. 

Basic  research,  which  in  all  the  branches 
of  .science  is  a  quest  for  fundamental  an- 
swers locked  in  nature,  takes  time  and  de- 
mands a  steady  flow  of  cash. 

It  al.so  demands  a  special  kind  of  person, 
an  insightful  but  patient  scientist  who  is 
willing  to  encounter  baffling  problems  and 
frustrating  disappointments  before  hitting 
upon  an  answer,  perhaps  accidentally,  that 
will  unravel  the  riddle  at  hand. 

Albert  Einstein,  the  most  renowned  basic, 
researcher  of  this  century,  put  it  best,  per- 
haps, when  he  said.  'You  ask  me  how  I 
work:  I  grope  " 

It  is  that  kind  of  painstaking— and 
costly— effort  that  the  citizens  of  the  world 
will  ask  of  agricultural  research,  which  has 
been  called  "the  mother  of  sciences,"  if  six 
billion  people  are  going  to  have  enough  to 
eat  in  2000. 

The  Tradeoff:  What  Science  Gaims. 
Nature  Can  Take  Away 
(By  Albert  Sehlstedl,  Jr.) 

Agricultural  science  has  reached  a  level  of 
sophistication  at  which  researchers  know  a 
good  deal  about  how  to  improve  the  quality 
of  many  crops— but  sometimes  at  a  price. 

For  example,  a  scientist  may  try  to  en- 
hance the  nutrition  in  an  ear  of  corn,  but  at 
the  expense  of  the  leaves,  which  absorb  sun- 
light in  the  worlds  most  important  chemi- 
cal reaction,  photosynthesis. 

In  other  words,  these  kinds  of  crop  im- 
provements involve  trade-offs,  or  what 
might  be  called  a  shell  game  "  in  which  one 
part  of  the  plant  is  improved  but  another  is 
harmed,  making  the  whole  plant  vulnerable 
to  disease  or  the  ravages  of  weather. 

There  is  little  value  in  a  potentially  deli- 
cious ear  of  corn  growing  on  a  weakened 
stalk  that  will  blow  over  in  a  rainstorm  and 
rot  on  the  ground. 

The  solution  to  this  sort  of  dilemma 
would  seem  to  lie  in  basic  research,  in  trying 
to  undertand  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
total  life  cycle  of  plants  needed  for  human 
survival. 

Dr.  Steven  J.  Britz.  a  plant  physiologist  at 
the  Beltsville  Agricultural  Research  Center, 
reduced  the  problem  to  a  simple  sentence: 
"We  don't  understand  as  much  as  we  would 
like  to  about  how  plants  work." 

Photosynthesis  might  be  improved.  Dr. 
Britz  suggested,  but     there   is  a  practical 


limit    to    which    plants    can    convert    light 
energy  into  food.  " 

Plants  use  less  than  half  the  total  energy 
in  sunlight,"  noted  Dr.  James  A.  Bunce.  a 
colleague  at  Beltsvilles  Light  and  Plant 
Growth  Laboratory. 

One  way  to  improve  photosynthesis  is  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  leaf. 

Among  the  unknowns  in  this  line  of  re- 
.search are.  again,  the  potential  trade-offs. 

When  we  start  doing  all  this,  .sometimes 
things  may  backfire,  such  as  producing  a 
plant  with  .smaller  leaves,"  said  Dr.  Britze. 

The  re.searcher  then  finds  htm.self  back  at 
.square  one. 

India  Has  Conquered  Mass  Starvation, 
But  Not  All  Its  Nutritional  Problems 

(By  John  Woodruff) 
New  Delhi. -M.  Das  Mukherjee  lives  in 
the  third  lent  in  a  row  that  houses  a  few 
dozen  farm  workers  just  off  the  road  about 
two  hours  out  of  the  national  capital  in  the 
slate  of  Haryana. 

The  sun  burns  into  his  lent,  and  the  dust 
rising  from  freshy  plowed  furrows  filters 
through  its  muslin  sides  until  it  is  impo.ssi- 
ble  to  say  whether  the  cloth  looks  more 
bleached  or  dirty. 

Amid  the  mixed  fragrances  of  the  farm 
and  of  group  housing  that  has  neither  water 
nor  sanitation.  Mr.  Mukherjee  lives  on  a 
daily  ration  of  a  few  handfuls  of  boiled  rice, 
a  few  slices  of  bread  and  a  boiled  vegetable. 
He  wears  a  cotton  undershirt  with  three 
small  holes  in  the  left  side. 

The  undershirt,  a  dhoti  worn  like  trou- 
.sers.  some  blankets,  a  toothbrush,  a  metal 
cup.  a  metal  pot  for  water  and  a  string  bed 
he  bought  recently  are  the  possessions  in 
his  half  of  the  tent. 

Mr.  Mukherjee  is  quick  to  declare  him.self 
one  of  the  beneficiaries  of  Indias  share  in 
the  Green  Revolution. 

It's  much  better  that  I  came  here. "  he 
says.  I  can  earn  over  a  hundred  rupees 
($9.50)  in  a  month,  and  usually  I  can  send 
more  than  half  of  that  back  to  my  family  in 
Bengal." 

One  hundred  rupees  is  far  more  than  mast 
of  India's  hundreds  of  millions  of  landless 
farmworkers  can  hope  to  earn  in  a  month. 
Millions  live  from  dust  storm  to  monsoon 
without  seeing  that  much  cash  in  a  year. 

Nevertheless,  starvation  is  waning.  It  is 
now  more  than  a  decade  since  India  had  to 
go  begging  for  tens  of  millions  of  tons  of 
grain  a  year  in  aid  or  on  concessional  terms 
just  to  feed  its  people  during  a  drought. 

The  new  grain-sufficient  India  has  passed 
the  tesu  of  two  droughts  in  the  last  10 
years  that  were  as  severe  as  any  in  the  mid- 
1960s  and  has  been  able  both  times  to  pay 
market  prices  for  the  relatively  .small  quan- 
tities of  wheat  that  had  to  be  imported  to 
rebuild  buffer  stocks. 

A  variety  of  factors,  including  government 
policies  aimed  at  providing  food  and  pur- 
chasing power,  and  advanced  agricultural 
education,  have  contributed  to  the  newly 
won  self-sufficiency.  And  the  success  of  the 
Green  Revolution  in  the  wheat  fields  of 
Haryana.  Punjab  and  western  Ultar  Pra- 
desh, the  three  northern  Indian  states 
where  it  has  been  concentrated,  has  pro- 
duced jobs  that  have  drawn  landless  farm- 
workers from  all  over  the  country. 

The  progress  has  not  Ijeen  uniform,  how- 
ever. Mr.  Mukherjee's  move  here,  along 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  farm- 
workers from  West  Bengal.  Bihar  and 
Orissa  in  eastern  India,  reflects  both  the 
successes  and  the  failures  of  the  new  farm- 
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ing  methods  that  have  revolutionized  major 
segments  of  Indian  agriculture  in  the  last  15 
years. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Green  Revolution 
has  begun  to  free  Indians  from  the  tyranny 
of  unreliable  weather.  On  the  other,  it  has 
not  spread  much  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
three  states. 

Also,  except  for  the  few  hundred  thou- 
sand who  have  found  jobs,  its  benefit  to  the 
country's  hundreds  of  millions  of  landless 
rural  workers  has  not  extended  much 
beyond  insulating  them  against  mass  starva- 
tion the  next  time  the  monsoon  fails  to  blow- 
enough  rain  across  India's  fields. 

Why  the  Green  Revolution  has  come  to 
northern  India  and  not  to  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  is  a  topic  of  continuing 
debate  here,  but  mainly  the  answer  is 
water— too  little  and  too  much. 

In  northern  India,  the  success  of  the  new- 
technology  wheat  relied  on  heavy  chemical 
fertilization  and  massive  irrigation,  requir- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  tube  well.  Dr. 
K.G.  Tejwani.  who  for  25  years  directed 
India's  soil  conservation  and  irrigation  ef- 
forts, estimates  that  only  40  percent  of  the 
country's  farmland  can  be  irrigated.  About 
five-eighths  of  that  40  percent— or  one- 
fourth  of  India's  arable  land— had  been  irri- 
gated. 

In  southern  India.the  problem  was  almost 
the  reverse.  The  miracle  rice  hybrids,  grow- 
ing on  dwarf  stalks,  require  carefully  limit- 
ed flood  levels.  Some  control  of  the  rivers  in 
southern  India  has  been  achieved,  but  there 
is  no  such  control  across  most  of  the  vast 
Ganges  plain,  where  annual  flooding  during 
the  growing  season  forces  farmers  to  .stay 
with  traditional  rice  varieties  that  can 
endure  high  waters  but  have  low  yields  by 
today's  standards. 

"Wherever  we  have  provided  the  physical 
environment,  the  farmers  have  adopted  the 
new  strains  and  succeeded  with  them,'"  said 
an  Indian  planning  commission  adviser. 

That  physical  environment  has  included 
not  only  control  over  the  waters  but  also 
construction  of  a  fertilizer  supply  and  distri- 
bution system,  a  farmer-training  plan  simi- 
lar to  American  extension  programs  and  a 
system  of  agricultural  universities  patterned 
on  the  American  land-grant  colleges.  The 
latter  have  been  made  all  the  more  success- 
ful by  an  educational  level  among  farmers 
that  is  already  higher  than  that  usually  en- 
countered in  developing  countries. 

"Organizing  human  activity  has  been  a 
major  part  of  the  job."  the  planning  com- 
mission advi-ser  sa.vs.  'and  it  has  to  extend 
beyond  just  producing  the  gain.  In  many 
ways,  how  you  deliver  the  grain  is  more  cru- 
cial than  how  much  you  produce." 

The  key.  many  Indian  and  foreign  offi- 
cials believe,  has  been  making  it  possible  for 
very  low-level  officials  to  make  on-the-spot 
decisions  that  can  head  off  local  food  prob- 
lems. 'A  district  officer  today  can  call  in 
and  report  a  shortage  and  the  grain  will 
begin  to  move  the  next  day."  the  adviser 
said. 

As  important  as  logistics,  he  said,  has  been 
organizing  a  means  to  see  that  the  poorest 
Indians  have  the  means  to  buy  the  grain 
they  need. 

"Drought  studies  show  over  and  over 
again  that  what  dries  up  even  worse  than 
food  production  in  a  drought  is  purchasing 
power,"  the  planning  adviser  said.  "We  try 
to  deal  with  this  through  our  food-for-work 
program." 

Under  that  program,  hundreds  of  millions 
of  landless  and  jobless  Indians  a  year  earn 
their  food  as  a  result  of  being  steered  into 


massive  public  works  projects,  directed  by 
the  individual  states  and  subsidized  by  the 
central  government  in  New  Delhi. 

"That  is  the  hard  part— getting  the  grain 
to  the  people  after  you  have  it  in  hand."  the 
adviser  said.  "Organizing  that  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  job  of  a  few  weeks  to  be 
done  in  response  to  some  emergency.  You 
have  to  be  ready  w-ith  a  permanent  system, 
and  it  takes  not  years  but  decades  to  build 
that  system,  and  when  it  is  built  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  and  always 
work  to  do  to  maintain  it  and  always  new 
ways  to  improve  it." 

After  more  than  three  decades  of  inde- 
pendence and  15  years  of  the  Green  Revolu- 
tion, where  does  India  stand  today? 

No  one  starves  to  death  here  anymore, 
one  Western  development  expert  says,  but 
the  population  is  growing  just  as  fast  as  the 
grain  harvests  and  it  is  literally  true  that 
last  year  India  harvested  just  exactly  as" 
much  grain  per  person  as  it  did  in  a  good 
year  15  years  ago. 

The  difference  is  that  irrigation  and  the 
Green  Revolution  have  leveled  off  the  dips 
in  production  that  come  when  the  rain  fails, 
and  that  the  government  has  learned  how 
to  get  available  grain  into  the  people's  bel- 
lies. 

Despite  the  impressive  successes,  then,  re- 
ality remains  grim. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  Indians  go 
through  every  day  with  fewer  calories  than 
world  nutrition  experts  recommend.  Esti- 
mates of  those  living  below  the  official 
"poverty  line"— estimated  in  caloric  intake, 
not  in  cash  income— range  from  an  Indian 
government  figure  of  about  200  million  to  a 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  calculation 
that  just  over  half  the  country's  740  million 
people  eat  less  than  they  need  to  be  produc- 
tive workers. 

While  the  country  has  struggled  to  main- 
tain even  this  marginal  level  of  basic  food 
grains,  the  other  two  elements  of  the  na- 
tional diet  have  fallen  upon  hard  times. 

India  once  exported  cooking  oils  and  the 
nuts  and  seeds  from  which  they  are  made, 
but  since  1975  it  has  become  the  world's 
largest  importer  of  these  basic  commodities. 

In  addition,  production  of  pulses— beans, 
lentils,  chick-peas  and  other  protein  sources 
that  are  fundamental  in  a  largely  vegetarian 
society— has  stagnated,  necessitating  im- 
ports that  have  become  a  major  drain  on 
the  country's  foreign-exchange  earnings. 

"What  we  have  saved  on  imports  by  rais- 
ing more  grain,  we  have  lost  by  ever-increas- 
ing imports  of  oils  and  pulses."  an  Indian 
agricultural  expert  said. 

"In  part,  the  problem  is  that  grain  has 
become  so  attractive  to  raise  with  the  high- 
yield  varieties  that  farmers  won't  raise 
these  others. " 

Experts  agree  that  the  land  can  produce 
enough  for  all.  even  in  India  and  even  at 
current  rates  of  population  growth,  but 
many  wonder  how  India  will  get  beyond 
constantly  feeding  hundreds  of  millions  at 
or  below  the  margin  of  subsistence. 

■'The  problem  is  not  rooted  in  underpro- 
duction or  in  overpopulation."  one  Western 
development  expert  says.  "The  root  of  the 
problem  is  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  In- 
dians simply  do  not  have  the  means  to  buy 
any  more  than  subsistence  rations. 

"But  if  more  people  had  more  income  to 
buy  more  food,  you  can  bet  the  farmers 
would  be  producing  it.  They  would  have  the 
incentive  to  put  in  the  investments  and  raise 
more  no  matter  if  the  government  helped  or 
not."" 

In  this  view,  a  major  problem  is  the  gov- 
ernment's   commitment    to    an    industrial 


policy  modeled  largely  after  Stalin's  pro- 
gram of  putting  heavy  priority  on  heavy  in- 
dustries, which  create  fewer  jobs  than  con- 
sumer and  farm-support  industries  do. 

"My  guess  is  that  they're  going  to  slush 
along  like  this,  right  at  the  margin,  never 
starving  anyone  but  with  enervating  under- 
nutrition, until  they  run  out  of  new  land  to 
irrigate,  somewhere  near  the  end  of  this 
century.  After  that,  its  anybody's  guess 
what's  next."  the  development  expert  said. 

High  Yields  Were  Turning  Point  for 
Starving  Millions  in  Asia 

(By  Gilbert  A.  Lewthwaite) 

Washington.- Daynatha  Jha  remembers 
the  time.  20  years  ago  when  he  commanded 
little  respect  in  his  native  India.  He  was  an 
agricultural  scientist  in  a  land  committed  to 
developing  heavy  industry. 

That  all  began  to  change  in  1963.  the  day 
those  sacks  arrived  at  the  Indian  Agricultur- 
al Research  Institute  in  New  Delhi.  They 
came  from  Mexico,  and  they  contained  the 
first  seeds  of  a  new  high-yield  wheat  to  be 
transferred  to  Asia. 

Mr.  Jha  and  his  colleagues  planted  a 
sample  and  watched  the  plants  grow. 

"It  was  mind-boggling,"  he  says  now.  "It 
was  almost  a  traumatic  shock  to  see  the 
kind  of  yield  levels  that  were  obtained." 

He  was  witnessing  the  beginning  of  the 
Green  Revolution  in  Asia. 

It  would  soon  spread  from  India  to  other 
nations  in  Asia,  and  new  strains  of  high- 
yield  rice  paralleled  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  wheat.  The  Green  Revolution,  start- 
ed in  Mexico,  had  a  considerable  impact  in 
Central  America,  and  Africa  benefited  little, 
but  for  Asia's  hungry  millions,  it  proved  to 
be  a  real  godsend. 

Within  five  .years  of  the  arrival  of  those 
sacks  in  New  Delhi,  wheat  production  by 
India's  70  million  farmers  had  doubled  to 
23.4  million  tons. 

Today,  India,  once  the  archetypal  "beg- 
gars bowl""  nation,  for  years  dependant  on 
massive  grain  imports  from  the  United 
States  to  feed  its  starving  millions,  is  basi- 
cally self-sufficient  in  food.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  is  the  Green  Revolution. 

It  is  a  revolution  credited  by  .some  with 
having  a  more  dramatic  impact  on  the  lives 
of  more  people  than  any  other  upheaval, 
past  or  present. 

It  is  a  revolution  that,  according  to  Robert 
Evenson.  professor  of  economics  at  Yale  and 
a  student  of  the  Green  Revolution  for  15 
years,  produces  a  staggering  annual  return 
on  investment  of  50  to  100  percent. 

"That  is  far  higher  than  virtually  any 
other  investment  that  one  knows  about." 
says  Dr.  Evenson.  noting  that  public  sector 
investment  normally  produces  annual  re- 
turns of  around  10  percent,  while  private  in- 
vestments might  produce  pre-tax  returns  of 
about  20  percent  yearly. 

Today,  more  than  one-third  of  rice  pad- 
dies and  half  of  all  wheat  fields  in  the  3.2 
billion  hectares  of  cropland  in  the  Third 
World  are  planted  with  high-yield  seed  vari- 
eties. (A  hectare  is  a  metric  unit  equal  to 
2.47  acres.) 

Production  in  these  areas  is  frequently 
double  or  triple  the  traditional  harvest.  The 
Green  Revolution,  which  includes  use  of  ir- 
rigation and  fertilization,  has  accounted  for 
the  major  portion  of  the  increase. 

One  agricultural  survey  of  eight  Asian 
countries  shows  that  of  the  117  million-ton 
increase  in  rice  production— worth  $19.3  bil- 
lion—between 1965  and  1980.  89.8  million 
tons  was  a  result  of  the  Green  Revolution. 
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Yet.  (or  all  Us  achievements,  the  Green 
Revolution  has  not  yet  occurred  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  .  When  the  results 
are  added  up.  they  leave  no  room  for  com- 
placency, particularly  vihen  they  are  set 
alongside  the  rise  in  population,  .says  the 
World  Bank  s     World  Development  Report 

1982 

It  notes  that  while  world  agricultural 
output  ras«'  at  just  under  .3  percent  yearly  in 
the  1960s  and  1970s,  it  barely  kept  ahead  of 
population  growth  In  Africa.  p«r  capita  ag 
ricultural  output  actually  declined  by  1.4 
percent  yearly  during  the  1970s,  partly  b«> 
cause  of  lack  of  suitable  Green  Revolution 
technology. 

Unlike  much  of  Asia,  great  portions  of 
Africa  rely  on  natural  rainfall  that  is  notori- 
oiLsly  variable  Although  the  region  has  \a.st 
irrigation  potential,  realiiiing  it  will  be  ex- 
pensive. Irrigation  cannot  tn-  expected  to 
plav  much  of  a  role  in  Africa  in  the  next  20 
years,  reports  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  iFAO)  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  World  Bank  conclude. 

It   should   not    be  s«'en  as  a  disappoint 
ment   that    the  Green  Revolution  didn  t   do 
more  for  Africa,    .said  David  Walsh,  an  offi 
cial  with  the  US    Agency  for  International 
De\elopmenl  in  Washington. 

It  was  designed  from  the  start  to  work  in 
a  few  countries  that  could  supply  the  water, 
the  pesticides  and  fertilizers  required  by 
those  high  yielding  varieties -and  Africa 
doesn  t  have  any  of  that  capability." 

D.  F.  Bommer.  a  top  agricullural  technol- 
ogy official  with  the  FAO  in  Rome  agrees, 
sa.ving.  There  are  numerous  revolutions  re- 
quired for  Africa  before  it  will  have  the  abil- 
ity to  benelit  from  many  new  technologies- 
stability  for  example.  ■ 

In  Asia,  the  so-called  revolution  provided 
for  the  first  time  a  major  way  of  boosting 
food  production  without  an  increase  in  cul- 
tivated land  That  remains  one  of  its  major 
attractions  in  the  many  overcrowded  areas 
of  the  world. 

By  the  end  of  this  century,  there  will  be 
almost  no  areas  in  the  world  where  you  can 
get  any  increase  in  output  without  intensifi- 
cation of  production,  says  Vernon  Ruttan. 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  basic  secret  of  success  for  the  high- 
yield  plants  is  their  size. 

They  are  shorter  and  sturdier  than  tradi- 
tional plants.  The  advantages;  when  fertil 
ized.  they  do  not  grow  so  tall  that  they 
break  or  fall  over,  cutting  out  light  from 
each  other  and  trapping  in  disease  and 
insect-attracting  humidity:  the  short  stems 
also  produce  fewer  leaves,  leaving  more 
energy  for  the  growth  of  the  food  product. 
Dwarf  varieties  of  grains,  initially  bred  in 
Japan  last  century,  were  used  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s  to  develop  the  modern  .semi-dwarf 
strains  of  wheat  and  rice.  Most  of  the  breed- 
ing work  was  done  at  the  International 
Maize  and  Wheat  Improvement  center  run 
by  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  Norman  Bor 
laug  in  Mexico,  and  at  the  International 
Rice  Research  Institute  in  the  Philippines, 
both  backed  by  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller 
foundations.  Today  an  increasing  amount  of 
research  is  done  in  national  research  cen- 
ters. 

To  be  successful  the  new  plants  must  usu- 
ally be  adapted  to  local  ecological  and  cli- 
matic conditions.  They  must  also  satisfy  es- 
tablished consumer  tastes. 

The  first  high-yield  Mexican  wheat  to 
arrive  in  India,  for  example,  was  ecologically 
suitable  but  had  red  seeds.  Indian  farmers 
were  used  to  amber  seeds.  The  grain  size 
was  also  smaller   than  that   of  traditional 


Indian  crops.  This  led  to  initial  consumer  re- 
sistance. But  within  two  years.  Indian  agri 
culturists  had  adapted  rhe  Mexican  plants 
to  local  preferences. 

Not  all  developing  nations  have  the  tech- 
nical capacity  for  pursuing  such  plant  devel 
opment    If  the  Green  Revolution  is  to  keep 
spreading,  more  local  facilities  will  have  to 
be  created. 

Explains  Robert  W.  Herdt.  scientific  advis 
er  to  the  Con.sultative  Group  on  Interna 
tional  Agricultural  Rej^earch: 

Agricultural  production  is  not  like  auto- 
mobile production.  It  is  not  like  printing  a 
newspaper  Agricultural  production  takes 
place  in  a  tremendous  variety  of  different 
types  of  soil,  water,  temperature,  pests  and 
environmental  conditions. 

The  simple  answer  as  to  why  the  other 
70  percent  (of  cropland  in  the  Third  World] 
is  not  planted  to  these  [high-yield]  varieties 
IS  that  for  that  70  percent  there  have  not 
been  better  varieties  lof  plants]  developed 
than  they  are  using." 

To  overcome  this  limitation,  new  strains 
of  high-yield  plants  are  now  being  devel- 
oped; rice  that  can  grow  in  drought  prone 
areas  or  floodwater;  wheat  tolerant  of  salt 
and  aluminate  toxicity;  fast-growing  rice  to 
make  up  to  four  crops  a  year  possible;  corn 
for  the  tropics,  which  would  enable  parts  of 
Africa  to  benefit;  new  strains  of  vegetables 
to  reverse  the  comparative  neglect  of  these 
.sources  of  protein. 

It  takes  about  10  years  to  process  from 
crossing  plants  to  producing  enough  seed 
for  large-scale  cultivation,  but  it  is  clear 
that  tlie  painstaking  adaptation  of  high- 
yield  strains  to  peculiar  local  conditions,  as 
well  as  other  successes  of  bio-technology,  is 
the  future  challenge  of  the  Green  Revolu- 
tion. 

In  Mexico,  where  the  new  wheat  strains 
were  first  bred,  agricultural  production  in- 
creased between  4  percent  and  7  percent  an- 
nually during  the  1950s  and  1960s.  This  was 
when  the  new  seeds  were  being  planted  in 
irrigated  areas. 

In  the  1970s,  however,  growth  slowed  to  2 
percent  or  3  percent  yearly  as  irrigation 
became  more  expensive  and  the  bulk  of 
Mexican  farming  continued  on  rain-depend- 
ent lands.  New  plant  varieties  were  devel- 
oped for  these  conditions,  and  in  1980  Mexi- 
co's agricultural  growth  rate  had  climbed  to 
5.5  percent.  In  1981  it  was  8  percent,  most  of 
it  from  new -technology,  rain-dependent  cul- 
tivation. 

Walter  P.  Falcon,  director  of  the  Food  Re 
search  Institute  at  Stanford  University,  who 
has  studied  the  Green  Revolution  since  its 
introduction,  says.  I  dont  think  we  will  sec 
quite  the  rapid,  widespread,  spectacular  suc- 
cesses that  we  saw  in  the  cases  of  rice  and 
wheat.  Maybe  they  were  too  easy.  Maybe 
the  world  thought  we  could  do  that  on  all 
crops,  for  all  ecological  regions. 

Clearly,  the  marginal  rainfall  zones  are 
going  to  be  tougher,  and  clearly,  most  other 
crops  are  going  to  be  tougher." 

Most  scientists  agree  that  the  Green  Rev- 
olutions  impact  on  food  production  will  be 
less  dramatic  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
Pierre  Antoine.  a  program  officer  in  the 
International  Agricultural  Development 
Service,  says.  I  think  right  now  the  empha- 
sis is  shifting  to  farming  systems  and  overall 
programs.  I  think  that  breeding,  as  such, 
has  had  its  time.  Its  time  to  concentrate  on 
other  things." 

Mr.  Jha.  who  left  India  to  become  a  re- 
search fellow  at  the  International  Food 
Policy  Research  Institute  here,  says;  The 
wheat  story  is  almost  over.  Now  what's  hap- 


pening in  wheat  is  iU  movement  away  from 
traditional  wheat  growing  areas.  We  dont 
expect  to  obtain  significant  growth  in  wheat 
now. " 

Critics  of  the  Green  Revolution  charge 
that  it  has  helped  large  farmers  more  than 
small,  widening  the  gap  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  and  increasing  .social  tensions. 
The  basis  of  the  charge  is  that  to  be  used 
most  successfully,  the  high-yield  grains 
need  to  be  fertilized  and  irrigated.  The.se  are 
two  costly  operations,  which  frequently  in- 
.volve  obtaining  credit,  which  is  easier  for 
large  operators  than  for  .small  farmers. 

In  a  1979  report  on  the  .social  conse- 
quences of  the  Green  Revolution.  U.N.  Sec- 
retary-General Kurt  Waldheim  .said; 

It  appears  that  .some  farmers,  usually 
large-scale  ones,  have  rapidly  profited  from 
the  Green  Revolution,  while  others,  particu- 
larly small  farmers  and  tenants,  having 
fewer  resource  endowments,  have  lagged 
behind. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  Green  Rev- 
olution has  not  made  any  considerable 
impact  on  alleviating  the  disadvantaged  po 
sition  of  small  cultivators  who  form  the 
bulk  of  the  farming  population  in  develop- 
ing countries. " 

Most  proponents  of  the  Green  Revolution 
admit  that  the  large  operators  were  able  to 
take  first  advantage  of  the  new  techniques. 
But.  they  argue,  once  the  small  farmers  .saw 
what  was  happening,  they  quickly -and  suc- 
cessfully—jumped on  the  hay  wagon. 

Dana  G.  Dalrymple.  international  agricul- 
tural research  economist  with  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  says  of  the 
critics;  They  were  extremely  vocal  at  the 
time,  but  nowadays  you  don't  hear  much 
from  them  ...  Of  course,  there  were  some 
things  that  obviously  could  be  criticized. 
They  just  took  the  first  returns  without 
waiting  for  the  full  .set  of  returns,  which.  I 
think,  would  have  given  them  a  more  bal- 
anced picture  of  what  was  going  on.  There 
was  a  certain  amount  of  shooting  from  the 
hip.  although  well-intentioned  " 

James  E.  Johnston,  deputy  director  for  ag- 
ricultural sciences  at  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation, which  has  contributed  $200  million 
to  international  agricultural  research,  says; 
The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  large 
farmers  adapted  more  quickly.  The  small 
farmers  were  slower  in  adapting,  but  did 
adapt.  Now  the  small  farmers  are  getting 
higher  yields  [than  the  large].  It's  just  a 
matter  of  management." 

Charles  Sykes.  assistant  executive  director 
for  legislative  affairs  of  CARE,  who  served 
in  Pakistan  and  India  in  the  mid-1960s  and 
early  1970s,  says;  In  the  short  run,  there 
were  certainly  negative  sides,  but  in  the 
longer  run,  the  production  of  larger 
amounts  of  food  tended  to  stabilize  prices, 
so  it  had  overall  medium-term  and  long- 
term  benefits." 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  pro- 
gram favored  areas  with  controlled  water 
supplies,  giving  rise  to  regional  disparties. 
The  current  research  on  new  high-yielding 
varieties  for  drought-  and  flood-prone  areas, 
focuses  on  this  problem. 

One  nightmare  scenario  suggests  that  by 
limiting  the  types  of  grain  grown  regionally, 
producers,  risk  leaving  their  crops  open  to  a 
single  devastating  epidemic. 

It  is  something  that  breeders  are  very 
alert  to.  and  something  that  breeders  and 
geneticists  are  keeping  an  eye  on.  As  far  as  I 
know,  there  have  been  no  real  disasters, " 
says  Christopher  Chapman,  genetics  re- 
source officer  for  the  International  Board 
for  Plant  Genetic  Resources. 


The  board  is  working  with  governments  to 
establish  crop  collections  so  that  old  strains 
do  not  disappear  but  are  kept  for  future 
possible  use  in  breeding.  To  date  plant  gene 
banks  have  been  established  in  38  countries 
to  hold  base  collections  of  34  crops  or 
groups  of  crops.  One  of  them  is  the  small 
grains  collection  held  in  Beltsville.  Md. 

For  all  its  shortcomings,  and  the  slower 
pace  at  which  it  is  now  likely  to  proceed,  the 
Green  Revolution  has  been  successful 
enough  to  save  hundreds  of  millions  in  the 
world  from  hunger  and  to  give  scientists 
time  to  look  for  new  ways  to  keep  food  pro- 
duction ahead  of  demand. 

Says  Harry  Walters,  a  World  Bank  econo- 
mist; 

"It's  very  hard  realistically  to  come  out 
and  say  it  should  not  have  happened,  that  it 
has  not  done  a  tremendous  amount  of  good 
for  the  world,  that  it  was  not  a  big  eye- 
opener.  It  was  all  of  those. 

•Given  the  circumstances  and  the  timing, 
it  was  probably  the  only  thing  people  could 
have  done  to  get  enough  food." 

The  End  of  the  Line  for  Soup  Kitchens 

Isn't  Yet  in  Sight 

(By  Stephen  E.  Nordlinger) 

Washington.— Poverty  in  America  and 
one  of  its  symptoms,  the  long  lines  at  soup 
kitchens,  are  unlikely  to  recede  significantly 
for  years  to  come. 

The  economy  is  on  an  upswing  now,  but 
there  is  a  host  of  economic,  cultural  and  po- 
litical reasons  that  militate  against  improv- 
ing the  lot  of  the  42  million  Americans  who 
live  below  or  near  the  poverty  line. 

A  family  of  four  was  classified  as  poor  last 
year  if  it  had  cash  income  of  less  than 
$9,862.  The  poverty  rate,  which  has  in- 
creased for  the  last  four  years,  was  15  per- 
cent of  the  population,  the  highest  level 
since  1965.  The  climb  resulted  primarily 
from  an  economic  slide  since  1979. 

"People  may  not  want  to  recognize  it.  but 
we  have  a  growing  underclass  whose  re- 
sources are  really  being  stretched  out."  Cin- 
cinnati Mayor  Thomas  B.  Brush  recently 
told  a  congressional  panel  investigating 
hunger  in  the  United  States.  'Many  of  them 
are  over  40.  they  are  not  highly  skilled  and 
they  will  need  help  on  and  off  for  a  long 
time." 

The  unemployment  rate,  swollen  by  those 
unable  to  adjust  to  the  swift  economic 
transformation  to  high  technology,  is  going 
to  stay  high  by  historical  standards  well 
into  the  1980s,  according  to  most  econo- 
mists. It  is  expected  to  remain  above  6  per- 
cent as  late  as  1988.  twice  the  level  consid- 
ered unacceptable  a  decade  ago. 

That  means  millions  of  people  out  of  work 
for  long  stretches  and  the  frequent  exhaus- 
tion of  unemployment  benefits,  two  of  the 
chief  causes  for  the  growing  soup-kitchen 
lines  of  the  last  two  years. 

The  grim  prospects  for  relieving  poverty 
also  reflect  the  large  numbers  of  people  who 
are  members  of  households  headed  by 
women.  These  women  and  their  children  are 
the  ones  often  seen  seeking  free  meals  at 
soup  kitchens  or  bags  of  groceries  at  outlets 
for  free  food. 

About  a  seventh  of  American  families  are 
headed  by  women.  Approximately  half  of 
the  families  below  the  poverty  line  are  in 
this  group,  the  size  of  which  has  doubled 
since  1959.  The  economic  recovery  will  have 
to  be  sustained  for  years  before  there  will 
be  a  significant  reduction  in  poverty  among 
these  households. 

"Today  women  who  maintain  their  own 
families  are  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of 


the  poverty  ranks."  said  a  recent  report  by 
the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission.  "In  gen- 
eral, women  have  been  restricted  to  low- 
paying  jobs  in  occupations  with  limited  po- 
tential for  advancement." 

There  are  other  roots  of  poverty  and  the 
closely  related  problem  of  undernutrition. 
Ben  E.  Laden,  chief  economist  for  T.  Rowe 
Price  Associates,  pointed  to  the  "failure  of 
the  education  system"'  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  low-income  groups,  particularly  the  fail- 
ure of  vocational  schools  to  prepare  youths 
for  highly  skilled  jobs. 

Other  experts  referred  to  the  scarcity  of 
food  stores  in  many  decaying  city  neighbor- 
hoods and  sparsely  populated  rural  areas, 
and  poor  public  transit  systems  that  limit 
poor  people"s  access  to  stores  and  govern- 
ment offices  that  process  applications  for 
.social  aid. 

A  study  by  the  U.S.  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment this  year  found  that  households  in 
le.ss  densely  populated  areas  near  cities  were 
10  percent  less  likely  than  other  households 
to  take  part  in  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  study  also  indicated  that  the  inad- 
equacy of  day-care  centers  also  impedes 
raising  people  out  of  poverty  and  raising 
their  nutrition  levels.  Heads  of  households 
who  are  working  are  22  percent  to  30  per- 
cent le.ss  likely  that  others  to  take  part  in 
the  food  stamp  program. 

Part  of  this  gap  could  also  be  traced  to 
recent  budget  cuts  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram that  hurt  the  working  poor.  A.  Law- 
rence Chickering,  executive  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Contemporary  Studies,  said 
that  to  protect  the  lowest  income  groups, 
the  budget  cuts  fell  heavily  on  the  working 
poor. 

Despite  federal  civil  rights  laws,  a  racial 
imbalance  in  hiring  remains  a  major  obsta- 
cle to  reducing  poverty.  The  unemployment 
rate  among  blacks  is  about  18  percent,  more 
than  twice  the  8  percent  rate  for  whites. 

As  a  measure  of  the  scale  of  the  future 
problem.  Rudolph  G.  Penner.  director  of 
the  nonpartisan  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  said  it  would  take  a  shift  of  $43  bil- 
lion a  year  of  cash  income  from  the  affluent 
to  the  poor  to  erase  poverty  in  this  country. 
That  is  the  total  amount  by  which  poor 
people  fell  below  the  poverty  line  last  year. 

Federal  programs,  from  welfare  to  food 
aid  and  medical  assistance,  fill  that  gap  to 
some  extent.  About  40  percent  of  the  poor 
people  eligible  for  these  programs  do  not 
apply,  however. 

"In  the  case  of  malnutrition,"  said  Dr. 
George  Graham,  professor  of  human  nutri- 
tion and  pediatrics  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  "its  causes  in  this  country  are 
very  complex,  but  they're  not  that  mysteri- 
ous—social disruption  of  families,  drugs,  al- 
cohol, jail,  very  young  teenage  mothers— 
when  you  talk  about  children." 

"When  you  talk  about  the  elderly,  there  is 
illness,  isolation,  fear  to  go  out  and  buy  and 
the  boredom  of  preparing  their  own  food." 
he  said. 

John  Weicher.  a  fellow  at  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute,  noted  that  even  in  the 
economically  strong  year  of  1978  the  pover- 
ty rate  was  11.4  percent.  It  has  been  rising 
steadily  since  then,  and  Mr.  Weicher  said  he 
doubted  it  would  soon  return  to  the  1978 
level. 

According  to  Peter  Gottschalk,  an  econo- 
mist at  the  Institute  for  Research  on  Pover- 
ty, the  poverty  rate  for  all  Americans  will 
decline  to  14.6  percent  this  year  from  15 
percent  in  1982  and  stay  there  through 
1984. 

Since  poverty  is  directly  related  to  Inad- 
equate nutrition.  Jack  Ramsey,  executive  di- 


rector of  the  Phoenix-based  Second  Har- 
vest, which  distributes  food  to  food  banks 
nationwide,  said  he  expected  demand  at 
soup  ki'ohens  and  outlets  for  free  groceries 
to  rise  "well  through"  the  1980s. 

There  are  ideological  as  well  as  political 
reasons  that  limit  spending  on  social  pro- 
grams that  could  relieve  poverty.  President 
Reagan  is  leading  the  way  toward  redirect- 
ing budget  priorities  away  from  social  pro- 
grams that  benefit  the  poor  and  toward 
military  spending. 

With  some  restraint.  Congress  is  accepting 
this  change.  According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  40  percent  of  the  cutbacks  in 
benefit  programs  over  the  last  two  .years  af- 
fected households  with  annual  incomes 
below  $10,000.  The  cutbacks  totaled  28  per- 
cent in  child  nutrition  programs  and  13  per- 
cent in  welfare  and  food  stamps  and  60  per- 
cent in  employment  and  training  programs. 

In  assessing  the  prospects  for  reducing 
hunger,  a  number  of  authorities  are  focus- 
ing on  the  nutrition  issue  itself.  Is  the  diet 
of  the  poor  improving  or  getting  worse? 

Well  documented,  objective  evidence  of 
the  status  of  poor  people's  diets  is  not  avail- 
able. President  Reagan's  task  force  on 
hunger,  which  he  announced  last  August,  is 
attempting  to  respond  to  this  question. 

There  are  a  few  clues.  The  Agriculture 
Department's  most  recent  national  food 
consumption  survey,  conducted  in  1977  and 
1978.  showed  that  of  4.365  low-income^^ 
households,  less  than  half.  42  percent,  were" 
eating  the  recommended  amounts  of  11  im- 
portant vitamins  and  minerals. 

That  survey  came  during  relatively  strong 
economic  growth  with  unemployment  rapid- 
ly declining  after  the  recession  of  1973-1975.- 
Now",  an  Agriculture  Department  official 
said,  "the  [recent]  recession  and  budget  cuts 
must  have  had  an  impact"  on  worsening  the 
diets  of  the  poor. 

Another  government  analysis  of  low- 
income  diets  shows  a  varying  pattern  across 
the  country; 

The  poor  are  eating  the  least  nutritious 
diets  in  the  rural  West,  where  the  participa- 
tion in  food  stamps  is  also  lowest. 

Low-income  households  in  the  urban 
North  Central  states  on  average  had  diets 
with  higher  nutrient  levels  than  those  in 
any  other  region,  but  in  the  rural  parts  of 
that  region  the  diets  were  among  the  least 
adequate. 

The  average  spend  on  food  among  low- 
income  groups  differed  widely  across  the 
country.  It  ranged  from  34.8  percent  of 
income  among  the  rural  Westerners  to  40.5 
percent  among  the  poor  in  the  urban  North- 
east, where  food  tends  to  be  more  expensive. 

There  appears  to  be  a  basic  variation 
among  economic  groups  themselves. 

""We've  got  a  very  large  class  division  in 
the  quality  of  nutrition  in  this  country." 
said  Michael  Pertschuk.  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  "The  upper 
classes  have  vastly  improved  their  diets,  but 
it  is  a  problem  in  the  middle  class  and  it  is 
impossible  for  the  lower  classes  to  use  the 
little  money  they  have  for  a  decent  diet." 

Recognizing  this  problem  and  the  obsta- 
cles faced  by  the  poor  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion on  nutrition,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment is  trying  to  encourage  improved  diets. 

As  one  means  of  doing  so.  it  has  proposed 
a  revision  in  its  thrifty  food  plan,  which  is 
used  as  a  basis  for  food  stamps,  to  include 
larger  amounts  of  vegetables,  fruit,  meat, 
cereal,  grain  products,  beans,  peas  and  leg- 
umes. To  keep  within  the  federal  budget 
limits,  the  plan  includes  smaller  quantities 
of  fats,  sugar,  eggs.  milk,  bakery  products 
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and  potatoes.  It  is  the  first  revUion  of  the 
plan  since  1976. 

Higher  income  groups,  because  they  are 
better  educated,  have  been  the  leaders  in 
cultural  changes  concerning  purchases  in- 
cluding improved  dieU.  said  Michael  Jacob- 
son,  executive  director  of  the  Center  for  Sci 
ence  in  the  Public  Interest,  but  my  gut 
feeling  is  that  this  will  over  time  percolate 
down  to  the  lower-income  groups.  Eating  a 
nutritious  diet  is  going  to  be  considered  OK. 
Burger  King  now  has  a  vegetarian  salad 
bar.' 

The  path  to  improved  nutrition  may  not 
be  all  smooth,  however.  The  1984  Olympic 
Games  have  named.  M&Ms  the  official 
snack  food '  of  the  1984  games  and  Coca 
Cola  the    official  soft  drink." 
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TO  GET  HELP 

If  you  need  food  assistance,  you  can  get 
information  about  the  emergency  food  pro- 
gram nearest  your  home  by  calling  the  In- 
formation and  Referral  Service  of  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Council.  The  number  is 
685-0525  for  Baltimore  area  residents,  and 
the  toll-free  number  for  residents  of  other 
parts  of  Maryland  is  1-800-492-0618. 

TO  GIVE  HELP 

If  you  would  like  to  help  an  emergency 
food  porgram.  you  can  get  information  by 
calling  or  writing  the  Maryland  Pood  Com- 
mittee. 105  West  Monument  Street.  Balti 
more.  Md..  21201.  The  phone  number  is  837- 
5667  in  Baltimore. 

City's  Huwgry  Depend  on    People  Who 

Care" 

(by  Jane  A.  Smith) 

Anyone  walking  by  17  West  Franklin 
street  around  noontime  will  see  a  long  line 
of  down-and-out  people,  mostly  men.  wait- 
ing to  be  fed  a  free  meal. 

Similar  lines  form  in  other  parts  of  the 
city,  depending  on  the  schedule  of  the  21 
soup  kitchens.  Some  of  them  are  open  only 
one  or  two  days  a  week,  not  because  the 
demand  is  lacking,  but  because  the  re- 
sources aren't  there. 

The  people  who  run  the  kitchens  and 
emergency  food  pantries  say  they  make  no 
pretense  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
hungry,  but  whatever  can  be  done  is  worth 
the  effort. 

"They  are  necessary  Band-Aids  on  ever- 
growing wounds."  said  Jan  Houbolt.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Maryland  Food  Commit- 
tee, a  statewide  anti-hunger  group  funded 
primarily  by  the  religious  community. 

■  However,  if  you  literally  don't  have  any 
money  to  your  name  and  no  food  in  the 
kitchen  it  is  very  effective  in  the  short  run. " 

At  Our  Daily  Bread,  on  Franklin  street. 
an  average  of  450  people  are  served  hot 


meals  every  day.  At  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  welfare  checks  and  food  stamps  have 
run  out.  the  number  of  people  climbs  close 
to  600. 

Sister  Josanna  Abromaitis.  who  runs  Our 
Daily  Bread,  doesn't  see  much  hope  for 
feeding  many  more  people.  We're  tapping 
as  many  people  as  we  can. "  she  said  recent- 
ly, referring  to  the  members  of  the  47 
groups  and  churches  who  prepare  and  serve 
a  meal  once  a  month.  Many  of  the  volun- 
teers pay  for  the  food  out  of  their  own  pock- 
eu. 
■We've  seen  a  tremendous  public  response 
.  .  but  there  is  still  a  need  for  more  places 
like  this.'  she  said. 

Every  soup  kitchen  and  emergency  food 
center  is  being  wiped  out.  They  don't  have 
the  resources  to  meet  the  demand.  This  past 
year  has  gotten  so  bad.  I  don't  think  people 
are  starving  to  death  necessarily,  but  some 
are  in  very  sad  straits.'  Sister  Josanna  said. 
She  attributed  some  of  the  increase  m  clt 
ents  to  "a  lot  more  deinstitutionalized 
people." 

It's  not  uncommon  to  see  two  to  three 
new  faces  a  day.  They  are  very  disturbed 
people.  And  there  seems  to  be  a  lot  more 
transients.  " 

Beatrice  Gaddy.  who  started  the  Patter- 
son Park  Emergency  Food  Center  in  her 
North  Collinglon  avenue  house  two  years 
ago  and  began  serving  hot  meals  Monday 
through  Friday  last  month,  also  gets  by  day 
to  day  on  the  generosity  of  people  who  can 
afford  to  give  away  food  or  money— a  grocer 
who  donated  canned  goods,  a  man  who  of- 
fered six  free  turkeys  or  an  anonymous 
donor  who  gave  $2,000  to  help  launch  the 
project. 

Her  food  center  has  served  up  chicken 
wings,  canned  soup  or  potatoes  to  people 
from  Chase.  Maryland.  Bel  Air.  all 
over.  .  .  .You'd  be  shocked  to  see  the  food 
in  here  that  lasts  only  two  hours. "  she  said. 
She  opened  the  food  center,  she  said,  be- 
cause the  government  was  making  it  harder 
and  harder  for  people  to  qualify  for  food 
stamps. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  richest 
country  and  people  are  walking  the  streets 
eating  out  of  garbage  cans,    she  said. 

Mrs.  Gaddy  has  no  idea  how  long  the 
goodwill  of  vounteer  contributors  can  last. 
"Every  day  we  wait  to  see  what  we  get  ...  I 
have  such  a  positive  attitude.  It  all  boils 
down  to  people  who  really  care. " 

About  40  percent  of  the  food  she  doles  out 
comes  from  the  Maryland  Food  Bank, 
which  last  year  gathered  5.5  million  pounds 
of  damaged  or  dated  food  which  was  edible 
but  would  have  been  thrown  away.  That 
food  was  distributed  to  about  425  places 
statewide— churches,  soup  kitchens,  halfway 
houses,  housing  projects,  shelters  for  bat- 
tered women,  emergency  food  pantries— for 
a  service  charge  of  9  cents  a  pound. 

Not  all  the  food  that  could  be  saved  is 
being  saved,  said  Ann  Miller,  who  runs  the 
food  bank.  Americans  throw  out  over  60 
million  tons  of  edible  food  a  year.  20  percent 
of  the  food  supply,  and  we're  rescuing  a 
very  small  piece  of  that. " 

The  food  bank  gets  edible  but  unsalable 
food  from  the  supermarkets  every  week,  and 
workers  visit  the  farmers  market  on  Pratt 
street  every  Sunday  to  retrieve  what  the 
farmers  don't  want  to  take  home. 

Because  the  food  bank  is  part  of  Second 
Harvest,  a  national  group  devoted  to  reduc- 
ing food  waste,  it  sometimes  gets  shipments 
from  other  states.  For  example,  the  Mary- 
land Food  Bank  shared  in  a  huge  load  of  po- 
tatoes from  Providence.  R.I..  that  had  been 


rejected  from  a  potato  chip  factory  because 
they  were  the  wrong  size. 

Ms.  Miller  said  the  volunteer  community 
doesn't  now  and  never  will  be  able  to  take 
care  of  all  the  people  who  need  food. 

■'As  the  economy  improves.  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  people  who  have  jobs,  but 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  cannot  be  re- 
employed if  they  are  not  retrained.  Who 
knows  how  long  it  will  take  and  who  will  do 
it?  Where  will  the  money  come  from?" 

"And  there  are  plenty  of  women  and  chil- 
dren who  need  help  who  will  keep  on  need- 
ing help.  That's  true  for  a  large  number  of 
old  people  as  well.  I'm  afraid  there  never 
will  be  a  time  when  people  don't  need  food 
from  somewhere." 

The  food  bank  is  trying  to  encourage 
churches  and  other  groups  in  Baltimore  to 
contribute.  In  one  neighborhood  last 
month,  six  churches  joined  to  begin  a 
Monday  through  Friday  evening  soup  kitch- 
en at  Sleuarl  Hill  Elementary  School.  Gil- 
more  and  Lombard  streets. 

The  night  it  opened.  75  persons  showed  up 
to  eat  fish  sticks  and  a  grilled-cheese  or 
peanut  butter  sandwich. 

Sister  Josanna  is  convinced  that  without 
soup  kitchens,  some  people  would  be  very 
hungry.  Elderly  people,  she  said,  show  up 
most  often  at  the  end  of  the  month  when 
their  Social  Security  money  has  run  out  and 
some  apologize  for  coming. 

Mr.  Houbolt  blames  the  need  for  soup 
kitchens  on  the  federal  government.  "The 
food  policies  are  absurd.'  he  says.  The  gov- 
ernment spends  $16  billion  on  food  pro- 
grams and  $22  billion  paying  farmers  not  to 
produce  food.  What  is  the  logic? 

A  lot  of  countries  cope  with  unemploy 
ment  without  having  to  resort  to  di.smal 
soup  kitchens.  Japan  and  West  Germany, 
two  of  the  most  successful  economies  in  the 
capitalist  world,  appropriate  a  significant 
percentage  of  resources  to  guaranteeing 
people  a  good  standard  of  living.  It  doesn't 
destroy  the  economy.  In  fact,  it  comple- 
ments an  overall  healthy  society." 

People  running  the  food  programs  do  not 
expect  radical  solutions,  but  some  of  them 
say  they  believe  a  Democratic  president 
would  ease  the  load. 

Easing  Hunger:  The  World  Must  Make  Irs 
Choices 

(By  Tom  Horton) 

There  are  choices  to  be  made. 

If  present  trends  in  world  hunger  contin- 
ue for  20  years,  some  problems  will  be 
solved  and  the  number  of  severely  under- 
nourished people  will  grow  from  450  million 
to  685  million. 

In  the  same  period,  according  to  an  'opti- 
mistic but  feasible'  .scenario,  the  450  million 
figure  can  be  cut  in  half.  Third  World  food 
production  can  be  doubled,  and  the  bill  will 
be  about  $2  trillion. 

That  is  the  view  of  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  in  a 
study  that  examines  the  prospects  for  com 
bating  world  hunger  through  2000. 

The  solutions,  at  least  until  then.  FAO 
says,  involve  nothing  new  .  .  more  of 
what  we  already  know  "  The  magnitude  and 
difficulty  of  the  problem  are  such,  however, 
that  making  significant  headway  will  re- 
quire "almost  a  revolution.  " 

The  117  developing  countries,  if  they  redi- 
rected their  investments  to  make  agricul- 
ture their  top  priority,  could  by  themselves 
generate  more  than  80  percent  of  the  mas- 
sive investment  FAO  says  is  needed— it 
works  out  to  more  than  $100  billion  a  year. 
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The  world's  affluent  countries  would  need 
to  kick  in  an  average  of  $18  billion  a  year, 
which  would  require  such  aid  to  increase 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  called  for  by  cur- 
rent U.N.  goals  and  would  be  more  than 
triple  the  $5  billion  a  year  the  rich  countries 
now  spend  on  Third  World  agricultural  de- 
velopment. 

About  a  third  of  the  increased  food  pro- 
duction envisioned  in  the  FAO  scenario 
would  result  from  farming  more  land,  ex- 
panding irrigation  and  planting  more  than 
one  crop  a  year.  Much  of  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  would  come  from  higher  yields, 
gained  largely  through  tripling  pesticide  u.se 
and  quintupling  commercial  fertilizer  appli- 
cations. 

This  vastly  expanded  use  of  petroleum- 
based  chemicals,  along  with  more  use  of  ma- 
chinery, would  make  Third  World  agricul- 
ture five  times  as  dependent  on  energy  in 
2000.  FAO  pstimate.s.  That  is  a  daunting 
prcsppci  in  many  of  the  poorest  countries  in 
view  of  the  already  crushing  burden  of  oil 
imports. 

The  oil  burden  is  simply  the  toughest 
nut  many  of  these  countries  have  to  crack." 
said  a  Western  development  expert  in  east 
Africa,  becau.se  ■unlike  developed  countries, 
their  need  is  not  to  cut  back  on  energy  use— 
they  need  to  u.se  many  times  more  if  their 
economies  are  to  get  going." 

Tanzania  illustrates  the  dilemma.  In  order 
to  pay  for  a  tanker  of  Arab  oil  to  keep  its 
near-bankrupt  economy  lurching  along,  the 
government  recently  let  slide  repayment  of 
$2.5  million  in  interest  on  a  U.S.  develop- 
ment-aid loan.  In  doing  so.  it  violated  a  con- 
gre-ssional  edict,  and  the  United  States  has 
had  to  cut  off  all  new  development  aid  to 
Tanzania. 

Solutions  to  these  difficulties— the  needs 
for  more  investment  and  more  help  for  food 
production- are  relatively  straightforward, 
■a  matter  of  political  will. "  FAO  says. 

"If  you  are  talking  just  about  the  techni- 
cal problems,  you  can  turn  agricultural  pro- 
duction around  radically  in  most  places  in  a 
relatively  short  time,  .says  five  years. "  said 
an  expert  with  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

The  problem  of  hunger,  however,  is  im- 
bedded in  a  far  broader  context,  the  experts 
agree,  perhaps  no  continent  illustrates  this 
better  than  Africa,  which  alone  among  the 
world's  economic  regions  has  actually 
slipped  in  its  ability  to  feed  itself  during  a 
decade  of  unparalleled  attention  to  solving 
the  hunger  problem. 

"The  truth  is  that  governments  in  Africa 
have  been  ripping  off  agriculture,"  said 
Christopher  Delgado.  of  the  Institute  for 
Food  Policy  Research  in  Washington,  a 
think  tank  that  deals  with  long-range 
hunger  issues. 

"You  have  a  number  of  recently  independ- 
ent nations,  with  most  of  their  people  still 
in  rural,  subsistence  agriculture,  who  have 
put  the  bulk  of  their  investments  into 
trying  to  promote  rapid  growth  of  a 
modern,  non-agriculture  sector  .  .  .  subsidiz- 
ing urban  populations,  increasing  their  im- 
ports while  their  own  production  is  declin- 
ing. 

"I  don't  see  that  most  African  govern- 
ments yet  realize  the  route  to  sustained  eco- 
nomic development  is  through  a  productive 
agriculture.'  Mr.  Delgado  said.  "In  the 
struggle  going  on  for  limited  resources,  agri- 
culture is  losing,  and  it  needs  top  priority." 

Graham  Donaldson,  a  World  Bank  econo- 
mist, said.  "We  see  two  sets  of  determinants 
why  Africa  has  been  going  backward. 

"They  have  screwed  up  the  frame  within 
which   the   rural   economy   works,   setting 


unreal  ceiling  prices  on  food  in  an  attempt 
to  keep  it  cheap,  destroying  any  price  incen- 
tive for  farmers. 

"And  they  have  neglected  the  markets, 
the  distribution  networks,  the  farm  credit 
systems,  standard  weights  and  measures, 
the  trained  manpower  ...  all  the  things 
you  must  have  to  employ  better  food  pro- 
duction technology." 

Beyond  these  constraints  to  seriously  re- 
ducing hunger,  the  experts  say.  are  social 
problems.  For  example.  FAO  calls  the  huge 
percentage  of  poor  people  who  do  not  own 
land  "the  most  important  priority  for  social 
change  in  most  developing  countries"  if 
hunger  is  to  be  attacked. 

A  recent  six-nation  study  by  the  U.N. 
International  Labor  Organization  estimated 
that  equal  distribution  of  land  among  all 
rural  families  would  raise  food  output  from 
10  percent  to  80  percent,  depending  on  the 
country. 

FAO  estimates  that  redistributing  5  per- 
cent of  the  farmland  in  India  could  reduce 
rural  poverty  by  30  percent.  An  important 
corollary  to  land  reform,  this  study  noted, 
was  providing  equal  access  to  water.  "Mosl 
irrigation  projects  have  tended  to  favor  big 
farmers."  FAO  said. 

Such  redistribution  of  the  basic  resources 
of  food  production  has  made  scant  progress 
in  many  of  the  areas  that  need  it  most,  no- 
tably Latin  America  and  parts  of  Asia,  yet 
FAO  says  there  are  enough  success  stories 
like  China.  South  Korea.  Hungary  and 
Japan  to  show  how  it  can  be  done. 

A  second  major  priority,  especially  in  pop- 
ulous, land-scarce  Asia,  is  creating  jobs  out- 
side agriculture,  according  to  the  PAO 
study,  which  notes:  "Food  production  is  as 
much  a  function  of  purchasers'  ability  to 
pay  farmers  as  it  is  technology." 

Up  to  2000.  the  PAO  scenario  envisions  no 
need  for  "startlingly  new  technological 
breakthroughs"  to  feed  the  world's  hungry. 
Beyond  that,  however,  population  growth 
begins  to  push  more  ominously  against  some 
hard  limits  like  land  and  water. 

Theoretically,  the  world  could  produce 
enough  food  for  any  conceivable  level  of 
population. 

The  United  Nations,  in  a  study  prepared 
for  a  conference  last  month  in  Rome,  esti- 
mates that  if  all  the  potentially  cultivatable 
land  in  the  world's  117  developing  countries 
was  farmed  at  a  level  of  production  equal  to 
the  best  U.S.  agriculture,  even  the  poor 
world  could  feed  25  percent  more  people 
than  it  would  have  to  even  at  the  highest 
population  projections  extending  through 
the  end  of  the  Twenty-first  Century. 

Aside  from  the  unlikely  prospects  for 
ultra-modernizing  all  agriculture,  however, 
such  aggregate  numbers  are  so  misleading 
as  to  be  almost  meaningless,  the  study  ac- 
knowledges. 

For  example,  even  if  such  maximum  levels 
of  agricultural  production  were  attained  in 
the  poor  world,  it  would  still  not  be  evenly 
distributed  among  the  117  nations.  There 
would  still  be  19  countries  that  could  not 
feed  even  their  tum-of-the-century  popula- 
tions, let  alone  the  numbers  who  would  be 
living  there  in  a  century.  An  additional  18 
countries  could  just  feed  their  populations 
in  2000  at  maximum  production. 

Therefore,  although  the  total  food  pro- 
duction in  the  developing  world  would  make 
It  seem  self-sufficient,  actually  linking  the 
people  with  the  food  "would  presuppose 
massive  movements  of  food  and  probably 
also  population  on  a  scale  that  seems  barely 
feasible, "  the  U.N.  study  concludes. 

World  population  is  now  about  4.7  billion, 
three-quarters  of  it  in  the  developing  na- 


tions. By  2050.  it  will  be  90  percent  of  the 
way  toward  what  90  percent  of  the  way 
toward  what  the  United  Nations  projects 
will  be  a  peak  of  more  than  10  billion,  and 
85  percent  of  all  these  people  will  be  in  the 
117  developing  nations. 

These  staggering  additions  to  population 
(speculative,  since  they  are  only  projections 
of  current  trends)  will  mean  "there  can  be 
no  respite  for  another  75-100  years  from  the 
need  to  continue  increasing  world  [food] 
output  year  by  year.  "  FAO  says. 

The  problem  is  more  severe  than  that,  the 
agency  adds,  since  to  be  effective  in  combat- 
ing hunger,  the  need  of  that  increased 
output  will  have  to  occur  in  the  resource- 
poor  developing  countries,  where  most  of 
the  population  will  be. 

This  sort  of  future,  combined  with  a  grow- 
ing pessimism  about  repeating  big.  relative- 
ly quick  leaps  in  food  supplies  like  the 
Green  Revolution  of  the  1960s,  leads  an  in- 
creasing number  of  international  develop- 
ment authorities  to  reexamine  population— 
the   "demand  side"  of  the  hunger  equation. 

Lester  Brown,  of  the  WorldWatch  Insti- 
tute, a  Washington  think  tank  on  the  global 
environment,  is  a  leading  exponent  of  the 
need  'to  control  demand  for  food  as  well  as 
promoting  supply. 

He  argues  that  it  is  imperative  for  the 
world  to  hold  its  population  at  about  6.5  bil- 
lion rather  than  simply  accept  its  eventual 
peaking  at  about  10  billion,  "if  widespread 
misery  is  to  be  avoided. " 

It  would  not  be  an  easy  undertaking,  he 
concedes,  but  he  cites  examples  of  huge  and 
populous  countries  like  China,  which  have 
shown  it  is  possible  to  reverse  high  popula- 
tion growth  rates  radically  in  a  decade  or 
less. 

"Only  in  the  last  few  weeks  have  I  begun 
to  see  the  same  kind  of  thinking  being 
stated  by  major  aid  donors  like  the  World 
Bank. "  he  said.  In  most  of  the  poorest 
countries  there's  been  little  progress." 

Mr.  Brown  is  also  skeptical  of  those  who 
put  all  their  faith  in  technological  leaps  to 
increase  yields,  or  who  look  at  the  huge 
acreages  of  unused  land  in  places  like  Africa 
and  Latin  America  and  assume  they  can  be 
used  to  erase  any  conceivable  food  deficits. 

Also,  the  extent  and  implications  of  envi- 
ronmental problems  such  as  soil  erosion  are 
only  beginning  to  be  widely  appreciated,  Mr. 
Brown  and  most  agricultural  experts  feel. 

Even  in  the  world  breadbasket  of  North 
America,  there  are  serious  concerns  that 
producing  grain  at  the  present  level  of  in- 
tensity is  causing  loss  of  irreplaceable  top- 
soil  at  a  rate  that  will  seriously  reduce  fer- 
tility and  yields  in  the  next  few  decades. 

Long-term  studies  in  the  United  States 
cited  by  Mr.  Brown  show  that  eroded  soils 
have  yields  30  percent  less  than  and  four 
times  as  variable  (depending  on  moisture)  as 
less  marginal  soils. 

In  most  of  the  world,  the  land  that  is  now 
not  farmed  is  generally  the  more  marginal 
land.  Bringing  it  Into  production  will  help, 
but  not  as  much  as  some  people  think, 
writes  Terry  Barr.  of  the  USDA's  World 
Outlook  Agricultural  Botu-d. 

"It  seems  clear  that  with  use  of  more  mar- 
ginal land,  higher-yielding  plant  varieties 
[heavily  dependent  on)  limited  water  re- 
sources, the  world  is  forming  an  increasing- 
ly susceptible  production  base,  one  that  will 
afford  excellent  production  with  good 
weather,  but  sharply  lower  with  bad  weath- 
er." he  said. 

"This  increased  volatility  will  generate  In- 
creased problems.  .  .  ." 
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In  some  of  the  developing  countries,  soil 
erosion  has  already  worsened  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  and  it  is  being  exacerbated  by 
continuing  deforestation  as  poor  people  cut 
trees  for  fuel  far  faster  than  they  are  being 
replanted. 

FAO  estimates  that  current  rates  of  defor- 
estation—which show  almost  no  signs  of 
being  reversed  on  a  significant  scale— will 
leave  three  billion  people  without  enough 
fuel  to  cook  their  food  properly"  by  the  end 
of  this  ce.itury. 

Even  as  the  FAO's  scenario  for  halving 
world  hunger  sounds  an  urgent  plea  for 
nearly  tripling  foreign  development  aid  to 
the  poor  countries,  aid  donors  are  reassess- 
ing their  policies  of  the  last  decade  in  light 
of  widespread  failures  to  make  a  dent  in 
hunger  in  places  like  Africa. 

Basically,  many  of  the  donors  here  are 
standing  back  and  saying,  we  goofed.'  "  said 
a  Western  government  official  in  Tanzania, 
which  has  shown  declining  per  capita  food 
production  and  income  despite  receiving 
more  per  capita  development  aid  than  any 
other  African  nation. 

There  is  increasing  pressure  on  the  Tanza- 
nians  and  other  lagging  governmenU  in 
Africa  from  foreign  aid  donors  like  the 
World  Bank  and  AID  to  concentrate  on  de 
velopment  policies  that  favor  agriculture. 

■The  Tanzanians  are  aware  of  what  they 
need  to  do.  and  they  are  talking  about  it. 
but  its  too  soon  to  tell  if  they  are  going  to 
be  able,  politically,  to  reform  their  agricul 
ture.  ■  said  one  knowledgeable  official  here. 
Food  aid  to  the  developing  world  also 
seems  likely  to  remain  vital  to  solving 
hunger  for  the  foreseeable  future.  It  is  cur- 
rently in  what  one  FAO  study  calls  a  state 
of  -quasi-stagnation, "  however. 

The  United  States,  in  just  the  last  few 
months,  has  begun  to  use  its  enormous  sur 
plus  of  dairy  products,  in  addition  to  the 
traditional  grain  surpluses,  as  food  aid.  but 
so  far  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  dent  in  the 
2.6  billion  pounds  of  milk,  cheese  and  butter 
in  government  surplus  stores. 

This  year,  about  200  000  pounds  of  dairy 
products  have  tieen  distributed  as  food  aid. 
The  government  would  like  to  triple  that  in 
1984.  according  to  Jose  Rodriquez.  of  AID  s 
Pood  for  Peace  program. 

As  with  most  food  aid.  Mr.  Rodriquez  said, 
it  is  not  as  simple  as  just  shipping  it. 

Except  for  aid  during  crises,  recipient  na- 
tions have  to  pay  for  and  provide  distribu- 
tion of  the  food  from  their  poils.  and  in 
many  cases  their  capacity  to  handle  larger 
amounts  of  such  aid  cannot  be  rapidly  in 
creased. 

There  has  been  considerable  progress  in 
giving  advance  warning  to  the  food-rich  na- 
tions on  where  their  aid  will  be  needed  next 
to  help  ward  off  famine.  FAO  says. 

From  Rome,  the  U.N.  agency  runs  a  global 
early  warning  system  that  monitors  every 
thing  from  drought  to  locust  hordes  to  nat 
ural  disasters.  For  example,  by  August  of 
this  year.  FAO  s  monitoring  had  assured  it 
that  by  sometime  this  winter,  the  Sahelian 
states  of  northern  Africa  will  have  a  crop 
failure  to  rival  that  of  the  famine  in  1974 
that  killed  hundreds  of  thousands- perhaps 
millions— of  people  and  was  an  impetus  to 
start  the  early  warning  system. 

•  It  doesn  t  mean  people  wont  die.  but  we 
will  have  a  six-month  headstart  over  1974  in 
handling  it."  said  an  FAO  planner  in  Rome. 
A  factor  often  ignored  in  dealing  with 
world  hunger  is  that  it  is  not  oniy  popula 
tion  growth  that  drives  demand  for  more 
food.  The  urge  for  more  varied  and  higher 
quality  diets  as  people  gain  even  a  little 
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more  wealth  can  be  a  powerful  factor.  FAO 
experts  say. 

For  example,  a  big  unanswered  question 
for  Africa  is  that  countries,  by  subsidizing 
food  imporu  for  their  growing  urban  popu- 
lations have  created  a  rapidly  rising  demand 
for  wheat.  •  says  D.  F.  Bommer.  an  agricul- 
tural technology  official  with  FAO. 

This  is  a  problem  in  attaining  food  self- 
sufficiency,  as  wheat  can't  be  grown  in  most 
of  Africa.  Also,  maize  is  replacing  millet  in 
some  local  diets  there,  and  millet  is  more 
drought-resistant." 

Many  of  the  critical  decisions  in  a 
stepped-up  assault  on  reducing  world 
hunger  by  2000  must  be  taken  within  the 
next  few  years.  "  given  the  lag  time  in  imple- 
menting new  agricultural  and  economic  de- 
velopments, the  FAO  said  in  its  study  Agri- 
culture: Toward  2000. 

That  study  was  published  nearly  three 
years  ago.  and  none  of  the  dozens  of  people 
interviewed  for  this  article  felt  that 
progress  since  then  has  been  nearly  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  goal  of  halving  the 
number  of  hungry  by  century's  end. 

African  Village's  Daily  Life  Haunted  by 
Specter  of  Famine 

( By  Tom  Horton ) 
Sasagila.  TANZANIA.-When  health  work- 
ers from  the  nearby  Anglican  missionary 
hospital  asked  the  315  families  in  this 
remote  village  what  was  foremost  on  their 
minds.  63  percent  said  famine. 

The  survey  came  only  a  month  after  the 
annual  June  harvest,  but  slightly  more  than 
half  the  families  had  less  than  three  bush- 
els of  millet  apiece  to  last  them  for  the  next 
11  months.  Now  many  of  the  men  have  scat- 
tered to  other  regions  desperate  for  work  to 
buy  additional  food. 

Nearly  a  fifth  of  the  children  here  under  .5 
years  old— the  age  at  which  proper  nutrition 
is  most  critical  to  prevent  permanent  health 
damange— are  severely  malnourished'  (a 
child  of  2.  weighing  about  20  pounds,  was 
typical  of  these):  and  more  than  half  of 
those  under  5  are  not  gettting  enough  to 
sustain  proper  growth. 

Of  the  young  children  in  Sasagila  and  in 
eight  nearby  villages  in  the  survey,  about 
one  in  30  are  dying  of  disease  (compared  to 
one  in  1.000  in  industrialized  countries). 
Often  the  disease  is  termed  directly  attrib- 
utable to  malnutrition  "--that  is.  the  chil- 
dren starved  to  death. 

For  all  this,  perhaps  the  most  unsettling 
thing  about  Sasagila  is  that  its  situation  is 
not  extreme.  Rather,  it  is  all  too  typical  of 
the  complex,  contradictory,  frustrating  and 
seemingly  intractable  situation  in  which  the 
great  majority  of  Africas  72  million  mal- 
nourished people  find  themselves. 

Tanzania,  climatically,  is  nothing  like 
northern  Africa's  Sahelian  desert  zones,  or 
like  eroded,  deforested  Ethiopia— places 
where  harsh  enivironmental  conditions  dic- 
tate chronic  hunger  and.  sometimes,  the 
famine  with  its  heartrending  starvation 
that  is  the  stuff  of  relief  agencies'  fund 
raising  pictures. 

Indeed,  for  most  of  its  history  Tanzania 
was  a  food  exporter.  It  has  the  widely  ac- 
knowledged potential  to  be  one  of  this 
hungry  continent's  breadbaskets.  And  to 
devleop  that  capacity  it  has  for  more  than  a 
decade  received  the  highest  per  capita  for 
eign  aid  of  any  nation  in  Africa. 

All  of  this  has  made  so  little  progress 
toward  filling  bellies  in  places  like  Sasagila. 
however,  that  major  aid  donors  arc  asking 
painful  questions  of  themselves  and  govern- 


ments all   across   Africa  as  to   what   went 
wrong. 

Even  though  Sasagila  and  surrounding  vil- 
lages are  in  Tanzania's  most  drought-prone 
area,  the  farmers  all  say  that  most  years  the 
i  ains  would  support  larger  crops. 

It  would  take  minimal  modern  technology, 
like  animal-drawn  plows,  fertilizer  and  pesti- 
cides, but  Tanzania  and  other  African  na- 
tions have  directed  much  of  their  develop- 
ment aid  into  creating  industries  and  subsi- 
dizing relatively  small  but  politically  more 
powerful  urban  populations  while  neglect- 
ing to  build  a  solid  agricultural  base. 

Equally  disastrous  here,  international  de- 
velopment experts  say.  have  been  artificial- 
ly low  grain  prices  set  by  the  government- 
controlled  National  Milling  Company. 

Farmers,  even  in  the  best  grain-growing 
areas,  have  little  incentive  to  produce  at 
more  than  subsistence  levels,  and  if  they  do. 
they  sell  much  of  the  crop  illegally  on  the 
blackmarket  to  surrounding  countries. 

Overriding  even  that  is  the  fact  that  Tan- 
zania, which  must  pay  staggering  portions 
01  its  income  for  imported  oil,  is  virtually 
bankrupt. 

Last  month  crops  lay  in  the  fields  in  some 
regions  because  the  National  Milling  Com- 
pany did  not  have  gunny  sacks  to  bag  it. 
Where  there  were  enough  gunny  sacks, 
there  were  truck  shortages.  If  trucks  were 
available,  there  were  shortages  of  tires  and 
spare  parts. 

For  two  months  recently,  women  in  Sasa 
gila  spent  all  their  time  wailing  to  get  water 
from  tl.e  trickle  that  ran  from  the  town 
well.  Its  pump  motor  was  broken  and  could 
not  be  fixed  because  there  were  no  parts  in 
the  country. 

At  that,  the  town  was  luckier  than  many 
of  its  neighbors,  whose  people  walk  most  of 
the  day  to  and  from  the  nearest  water 
holes. 

■  As  you  can  .see,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
talk  about  these  people  doing  development 
orojects  when  they  have  to  .spend  all  their 
time  just  getting  water,"  said  Joy  Chitenge, 
a  relief  worker  familiar  with  the  villages 
here. 

The  hunger  problem  here  is  more  complex 
than  mere  physical  shortages.  For  example. 
Sasagila's  315  families  own  more  than  4.600 
''attle  and  goats,  according  to  the  church 
survey. 

That  is  not  an  uncommon  number,  and 
even  though  the  survey  shows  ownership  is 
uneven— 60  percent  to  80  percent  of  families  • 
have  no  cattle:  some  own  as  many  as  1.000— 
it  is  still  a  large  potential  source  of  protein 
in  an  area  that  badly  needs  it. 

But  rural  Tanzanians.  for  variety  of  cul- 
tural reasons,  .seldom  butcher  cattle,  despite 
recent  attempts  to  persuade  them  to  reduce 
'nerd  sizes.  (In  one  village  near  Sa-sagila. 
cattle  herds  have  overgrazed,  and  now  have 
to  be  pastured  so  far  away  the  village  can  no 
longer  use  their  manure  for  vital  fertilizer.) 
Cattle  are  an  exi.slential  object  to  those 
people,  their  reservoir  of  wealth,  their  guar- 
antee of  security  in  an  area  where  you  can 
never  depend  on  crops  from  year  to  year.  " 
?aid  Dr.  M.K.S.  Matomora.  a  Tanzanian 
community  health  doctor  who  works  in  the 
nine  villages  surveyed. 

It  is  not  so  easy  or  mechanical  as  going 
to  someone  s  hou.se  and  .saying.  Look,  you 
have  30.  40  cattle  and  two  malnourished 
kids;  sell  a  couple.  And  of  course  many 
people  couldn  t  afford  the  meat  if  it  were 
available." 

The  government  has  attempted  to  pro- 
mote grape-raising  as  a  way  of  giving  the  re- 
gions  villages  a  source  of  income,  but  here. 
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loo,  prices  have  been  low  and  essential  ele- 
ments—from fertilizer  to  the  simplest  tech- 
nical advice— have  been  lacking. 

■I  think  you  have  to  have  general  econom- 
ic development  of  Tanzania  before  you  can 
improve  the  microclimate."  Dr.  Matomora 
says.  -You  cant  just  pick  a  village  here  and 
there  out  of  an  ocean  of  despairing  villages 
and  expect  it  to  prosper." 

Meanwhile.  Sasagila  presses  on.  Fields  are 
already  being  cleared  and  hoed  by  hand 
from  morning  to  late  evening  in  preparation 
for  planting  after  the  rains  begin  in  Decem- 
ber or  January 

Everyone  hopes  this  will  be  a  good  year. 
And  if  not? 

Well,  as  always,  there  are  a  lot  of  kids 
here  in  Sasagila  that  can't  be  said,  really,  to 
be  starving  to  death,  but  they  aren't  getting 
enough  to  maintain  health  either."  said 
Rajabu  Alii,  the  rural  medical  aid  person 
here. 

"And  if  measles  comes  along,  or  another 
poor  harvest  .  .  .  then  some  just  die.  They 
are  always  on  that  margin.  There's  never 
room  for  error.  "• 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
CHURCH 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  15.  1984,  at  All  Souls  Church 
in  New  York  City,  the  Reverend  Dr.  F. 
Forrester  Church  preached  a  remarka- 
ble sermon  whose  text  was  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  Janu- 
ary 23  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  (Senator  Moynihan.). 
One  could  not  help  but  be  struck  by 
the  eloquence  of  Reverend  Church's 
words,  which  were  in  large  measure  a 
tribute  to  his  father,  our  former  col- 
league from  Idaho,  Senator  Frank 
Church,  Reverend  Church's  moving 
sermon  was  also  an  admirable  reflec- 
tion of  Senator  Church:  of  his  devo- 
tion to  his  family:  of  his  distinguished 
service  to  the  Nation  in  this  body  over 
the  course  of  24  years;  of  his  high 
principles,  his  profound  sense  of 
public  responsibility,  of  his  intelli- 
gence, his  wisdom,  and  his  courage. 

One  week  later,  on  January  22,  there 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  a 
column  by  the  widely-respected  politi- 
cal columnist,  David  Broder,  under  the 
title,  "Frank  Church's  Challenge,"  Mr, 
Broder.  like  Reverend  Church,  took 
note  of  Senator  Church's  serious  ill- 
ness. Like  Reverend  Church,  but  from 
the  very  different  perspective  of  the 
seasoned  political  observer,  Mr.  Broder 
paid  his  own  tribute  to  Senator 
Church.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Broder's 
column,  which  reminds  us  movingly 
again  of  Senator  Church's  extraordi- 
nary wisdom  and  courage,  of  his  un- 
stinting service  to  our  Nation,  be  re- 
printed in  its  entirety. 

The  material  follows: 

Frank  Church's  Challenge 

"The  stupidity  of  it!"  former  senator 
Prank  Church  of  Idaho  exclaimed. 

We  were  sitting  in  his  Washington  law 
office  a  few  weeks  ago.  and  when  we  haa 
finished  with  the  topic  I  had  come  to  dis- 
cuss, the  conversation  swung  to  foreign 
policy.  The  former  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  began  speak- 


ing with  such  passion  that  I  had  trouble 
keeping  up  with  my  notes. 

I  pulled  out  those  notes  the  other  day 
when  I  read  thai  Church  was  in  a  New  York 
hospital  after  exploratory  surgery  for  a  seri 
ous,  perhaps  life-threatening,  illness. 

Over  the  years.  I  had  watched  Church  in 
some  dramatic  moments:  during  the  civil 
rights  debates  in  the  1950s,  when  he  played 
a  key  role:  in  a  Democratic  convention  key- 
note speech:  an  Idaho  reelection  campaign: 
and  in  his  try  for  the  Democratic  presiden- 
tial nomination  in  1976.  But  sitting  in  his 
law  office,  interviewing  Church  for  the  first 
lime  since  he  lost  his  Senate  seal  in  1980. 
what  I  remembered  was  a  dinner  he  orga- 
nized for  a  group  of  reporters  in  a  Capitol 
Hill  restaurant  about  1964. 

American  forces  were  in  Vietnam,  but  the 
issue  was  certainly  not  at  the  top  of  the  na- 
tion's consciousness.  In  fact,  the  reason  for 
the  dinner  seminar,  as  I  recall,  was  that 
Church  had  been  unable  to  interest  Sen.  J. 
W.  Fulbright.  then  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  in  holding  public 
hearings  on  Vietnam. 

Church's  guest  at  the  dinner  was  Hans  J. 
Morgenthau  of  the  Unviersity  of  Chicago, 
an  authority  on  foreign  policy.  The  two  men 
tried  their  best  to  make  a  largely  skeptical 
group  of  reporters  reexamine  the  prevailing 
assumptions  about  Vietnam.  The  struggle 
taking  place  there,  they  asserted,  was  not 
aggression  by  proxy  from  China  or  Moscow 
but  an  indigenous  revolution,  led  by  a  man— 
Ho  Chi  Minh— who  appeared  to  be  the  only 
authentic  Vietnamese  leader  on  the  scene. 

The  French  had  tried  and  failed  to  halt 
that  revolution  by  military  intervention.  If 
Americans  were  so  steadfastly  ignorant  of 
the  anti-colonial  forces  at  work  in  thai  part 
of  the  world  that  we  went  down  the  path 
the  French  had  followed.  Church  and  Mor- 
genthau said,  then  we  would  pay  a  terrible 
price. 

I  went  home  thoroughly  unconvinced  that 
night,  but  had  many  occasions  in  the  next 
dozen  years  to  recollect  the  warning. 

There  was  the  same  passion  in  Church's 
voice  as  we  talked  in  his  law  office  as  there 
had  been  that  night,  almost  20  years  ago. 
He  knew  he  was  ill  and  indicated  in  the  con- 
versation that  it  might  be  serious.  But  more 
than  the  gravity  thai  fact  imparted  to  his 
words,  it  was  the  recollection  of  the  earlier 
occasion  that  gave  them  weight. 

•Remember,"  Church  said,  "how  many 
years  we  pursued  stupid  policies  in  Asia, 
based  on  ignorance  and  an  irrelevant  ideo- 
logical view  of  the  world.  The  stupidity  of  it! 
All  those  years  of  trying  to  contain"  China, 
a  pygmy  nation  beset  by  problems  of  its 
own.  And  then  we  finally  woke  up  one  day 
and  recognized  the  reality,  through  the  eyes 
of  two  very  unlikely  witnesses.  Richard 
Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger. 

"Yet  we  seem  unable  to  learn  from  the 
failure  of  our  Vietnam  policy,  or  the  equally 
evident  failure  of  our  hard-line  policy 
toward  Castro  in  Cuba.  It  is  this  idea  that 
the  communist  threat  is  everywhere  that 
had  made  our  government  its  captive  and  its 
victim. 

Somehow,  some  day.  this  country  has  got 
to  learn  to  live  with  revolution  in  the  Third 
World.  Its  endemic.  Its  relatively  easy  to 
suppress  revolution  in  Grenada,  so  we  con- 
gratulate ourselves.  Its  more  difficult  to 
suppress  it  in  Nicaragua  or  Central  America, 
so  we  fret  about  that.  But  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble when  it  comes  to  Brazil  or  Argentina. 

"This  country  has  become  so  conserva- 
tive—so fearful— that  we  have  come  to  see 
revolution    anywhere    in    the    world    as    a 


threat  to  the  United  States.  It's  nonsense. 
And  yet  that  policy  we  have  followed  has 
cost  us  so  many  lives,  so  much  treasure, 
such  setbacks  to  our  vital  interests,  as  a 
great  power  ought  noi  to  endure. 

Until  we  learn  to  live  with  revolution,  we 
will  continue  to  blunder,  and  it  will  work  to 
the  Soviets'  advantage.  It  will  put  them  on 
the  winning  side,  while  we  put  ourselves  on 
the  side  of  rotten,  corrupt  regimes  that  end 
up  losing. 

"And  each  time  one  of  those  regimes  is 
overthrown,  it  feeds  the  paranoia  in  this 
country  about  the  spread  of  communism.  It 
furthers  the  premise  of  the  national  .securi- 
ty state,  which  means  more  militarism, 
more  censorship,  more  spending,  more  defi 
cits- and  more  casualties. 

"The  thing  that  is  so  di.scouraging  is  that 
no  one  seems  to  challenge  the  premise  of 
our  policy.  What  does  it  matter  to  us,  really, 
the  nature  of  the  government  in  Lebanon? 
And  yet  weve  reached  the  point  in  Lebanon 
where  our  troops  are  hostage  and  we  cant 
even  define  their  mission."" 

There  was  more— but  I  think  those  lines 
suggest  the  challenge  Frank  Church  was 
raising.  Considering  the  source— and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life— it  is  a  challenge 
worth  pondering.* 


THE  WORLD'S  MONETARY  AND 
TRADE  (NON)SYSTEMS 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
view,  Mr.  Willard  C.  Butcher,  chair- 
man, the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
made  some  most  useful  comments  in 
the  continuing  national  debate  over 
trade  and  international  monetary  af- 
fairs in  a  speech  delivered  during  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute's  public 
policy  week  on  December  8,  1983.  I  ask 
that  those  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record  so  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  analyze  the 
significant  points  he  makes. 
The  remarks  follow: 

The  World's  Monetary  and  Trade 
(Non)Systems 

(Willard  C.  Butcher) 

Thank  you.  President  Ford.  We  all  knew 
that  you  were  a  "Distinguished  Fellow"  long 
before  the  American  Enterprise  Institute 
made  it  official.  I  know  thai  I  speak  for 
Americans  throughout  the  nation  when  I 
express  sincere  gratitude  that  you  have  re- 
mained active  in  public  affairs,  serving  the 
Republic  in  such  forums  as  this,  cultivating 
public  awareness  of  the  key  issues  facing  us 
as  a  nation. 

In  a  similar  vein,  I  hope  that  I  might  add 
something  useful  to  the  national  debate 
over  trade  and  international  monetary  af- 
fairs. I  am  frankly  convinced  that  our 
present  policies  in  both  areas  have  gotten  us 
into  serious  trouble.  And  if  the  underlying 
issues  are  not  addressed,  the  situation  will 
continue  to  deteriorate. 

I  trust  the  AEI  wont  expunge  my  name 
from  its  mailing  list,  if  anything  I  say  here 
today  fails  to  meet  the  test  of  orthodoxy. 
But  I  am  persuaded  that  these  basic,  sys- 
temic problems  are  too  urgent  and  too  com- 
plex to  be  left  for  eventual  working  out 
through  ideological  purity.  As  one  Michigan 
legislator  (not  Gerald  Ford)  once  announced 
to  his  colleagues,  "The  time  comes  when 
you  have  to  lay  principle  aside  and  do 
what"s  right."' 
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I  believe,  for  example,  in  the  principle  of 
free  trade-provided,  of  course,  that  our 
trading  partners  believe  in  it.  too-strongly 
enough  to  practice  it. 

I  believe  in  the  principle  of  free  flowing 
international  investment— provided  it  does 
not  distort  exchange  rates,  thus  eroding 
U.S.  exports  and  the  fundamental  strength 
of  our  economy. 

Even  long-standing  principles  need  reap- 
praisal-when  they  don't  work.  The  princi 
pies,  for  example,  that  are  supposed  to 
govern  the  world's  money  flows  need  imme- 
diate attention,  because  they  no  longer  do 
what  they  were  intended  to  do— facilitate 
world  trade.  A  continuing  U.S.  recovery  de- 
pends on  a  broad  global  recovery  built  on  a 
balanced  expansion  of  world  trade.  And  that 
is  impossible  with  an  international  mone 
lary  system  that  isn  t  functioning  properly. 
On  August  15.  1971.  I^esident  Nixon  in 
effect,  ended  the  Bretton  Woods  exchange 
rate  system  by  severing  the  U.S.  dollar's  lies 
to  gold.  It  was  expected  that  currency 
values  would  adjust  to  levels  that  reflect  the 
underlying  strength  or  weakness  of  each 
country's  trade  balance  But  It  isn't  working 
that  way. 

If  currency  values  were  really  responding 
to  trade  patterrw.  the  dollar  would  be  weak 
and  the  yen  strong,  because  Japan  enjoys  a 
massive  surplus  in  its  bilateral  trade  ac 
count  with  the  U.S.  The  Commerce  Depart 
ment  estimates  that  our  worldwide  mer 
chandise  trade  deficit-which  set  new  record 
highs  in  the  second  and  third  quarters-will 
be  up  around  $60  billion  this  year.  Of  that 
total,  more  than  a  third  will  be  with 
Japan— alone. 

In  the  face  of  continuing  trade  deficits 
with  Japan,  the  dollar  should  have  been 
falling  in  value  against  the  yen.  Instead,  it's 
risen  by  30  percent  since  1979. 

This  overvaluation  of  the  dollar  has  made 
vital  segments  of  American  industry  uncom- 
petitive, by  making  our  goods  too  expensive 
to  buy  abroad  and  foreign  made  goods  so 
cheap  they  undersell  comparable  American- 
made  products  here  at  home  And  anyone 
who  thinks  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  is  offset  by 
favorable  balances  in  our  service  and  invest- 
ment accounts,  should  be  aware  that  the 
U.S.  has  just  recorded  its  largest  quarterly 
overall  current  account  deficit  in  history— 
nearly  $10  billion!  And  there  s  no  turna 
round  in  sight. 

The  reason  that  currency  values  no  longer 
reflect  changing  trade  patterns  is  that  the 
system  has  been  overwhelmed  by  capital 
and  short-term  money  flows  that  are  unre- 
lated to  trade.  Currency  values  are  now  a 
function  of  these  flows.  And  they  are  mas- 
sive. 

Take  the  volume  of  foreign  exchange 
transactions,  including  spots,  swaps,  forward 
and  futures  contracts  turned  over  by  large 
U.S.  banks  and  brokers.  The  Federal  Re 
serve  Bank  of  New  York  reports  that  for  the 
single  month  of  April,  this  year,  the  dollar 
value  came  to  about  $560  billion  That 
works  out  to  something  like  $27  billion  each 
trading  day  or  roughly  $6.7  trillion  a  year. 
At  the  same  time.  U.S.  merchandise  trade 
volumes— imports  and  exports— were  run 
ning  about  $37  billion  a  month  or  well 
under  half  a  trillion  a  year  In  other  words 
foreign  exchange  contracts  are  overpower 
ing  trade  transactions  by  more  than  15-to-l. 
In  New  York  there  are  $180  billion  of  inter 
national  dollar  transfers  a  day.  Clearly  not 
all  of  these  involve  a  foreign  exchange  con- 
tract but  they  all  could.  They  reflect  a  free 
choice  not  to  convert  into  another  currency 
So  whether  the  ratio  is  15-lo-l  or  25-to-l  the 
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facU  strongly  indicate  that  money  transac 
tions  are  overwhelming  trade  transactions. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  s  hardly  sur 
prising  that  the  monetary  system  is  unre- 
sponsive to  changing  trade  patterns. 

Whether  that  flood  of  foreign  money  is 
driven  here  by  perceived  political  and  eco 
nomic  uncertainties  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
or  is  enticed  here  by  our  generally  higher 
interest  rates,  it  ends  up  in  dollar-denomi- 
nated assets,  driving  up  the  dollars  ex- 
change value,  and  making  it  harder  for 
American  producers  to  sell  their  goods  and 
services. 

U.S.  manufacturers  are  told  to  fight  back 
by  cutting  waste,  slimming  down,  getting 
more  efficient.  That's  always  good  advice. 
And  they're  doing  it  But  the  benefits  are 
automatically  wiped  out  by  the  dollar's 
upward  float. 

For  an  American  manufacturer,  trying  to 
compete  against  the  incoming  tide  of  capital 
that's  lifting  the  dollar  is  like  jumping  into 
the  deck  pool  on  the  QE-2  and  swimming 
east,  while  the  ship  is  steaming  west.  No 
matter  how  good  a  shape  he's  in.  or  how 
hard  he  strokes  toward  Southampton,  he  is 
still  going  to  end  up  in  New  York! 

Clearly,  it  is  time  to  consider  how  to 
reform  the  world  monetary  system  so  that  it 
will  go  back  to  doing  what  its  supposed  to 
do— facilitate  trade. 

What  options  have  been  proposed?  The 
first  is  to  do  nothing— that  is.  just  continue 
enjoying  low-cost  imports  while  our  basic  in- 
dustries continue  to  erode.  That  may  work 
for  a  small  economy  like  Swiuerland  with 
only  one  major  Industry- but  does  America 
really  need  234  million  bankers? 

Some  say  we  should  go  back  to  the  gold 
standard  with  fixed  exchange  rates.  But  the 
global  economy  has  grown  too  large  and  dy 
namic.  There  simply  isn't  enough  gold  in 
the  world  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  today's 
world  economy  The  economy  would  simply 
sail  away,  dragging  its  gold  anchor  behind 
it.  And.  if  we  tried  to  counter  this  fact  by 
periodically  repricing  gold  by  fiat,  that 
would  undermine  the  very  discipline  that 
the  gold  standard  is  supposed  to  impose. 

Others  proposed  all-out  protectionism- 
slamming  the  door  on  imports  until  we  get 
our  trade  deficit  back  into  balance  and  re- 
stricting the  inflow  of  foreign  capital  to  de 
flate  the  dollar's  exchange  value.  But  recip- 
rocal actions  by  our  trading  partners  would 
very  likely  abort  recovery  and  nudge  the 
world  toward  an  Isolationist  dead-end. 

But  with  nearly  20  percent  of  our  goods 
and  services  sold  abroad,  over  12  million 
Americans  working  on  some  aspect  of  for 
eign  business.  40  percent  of  our  farm 
produce  exported,  and  nearly  one  third  of 
all  U.S.  corporate  profits  coming  from  inter- 
national trade  and  investment,  just  picking 
up  our  marbles  and  going  home  is  no 
remedy  for  what  ails  us. 

Direct  government  intervention  has  been 
proposed  to  stabilize  exchange  rates,  but 
last  summer  when  several  governments  pur- 
chased $3  billion  worth  of  other  currencies 
to  slow  the  dollar's  rise,  the  effects  washed 
out  In  a  couple  of  weeks.  Given  the  $27  bil- 
lion of  foreign  exchange  transactions  every 
day.  one  has  to  raise  the  question:  ■How- 
large  a  fund  would  l)e  required  to  stabilize 
rates?  " 

Dual  exchange  rates  have  also  l)een  tried 
in  Great  Britain.  Belgium.  Prance.  Italy  and 
Latin  America— with  one  set  of  managed  ex- 
change rates  for  current  account  transac- 
tions, while  capital  transactions  float  free 
and  find  their  own  rates.  There  are  In  reali- 
ty two  different  dollars  today— one  for  the 


value  of  goods  and  one  as  a  financial  haven. 
Either  we  will  have  to  bring  the  two  values 
closer  together,  or  learn  to  live  with  formal 
dual  rates,  as  such. 

Those  are  the  main  options  and.  frankly.  I 
have  serious  doubU  that  any  of  them  will  be 
able  to  restore  fundamental  equilibrium  to 
our  economy,  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
think  of  our  trade  deficit  as  the  entire  prob- 
lem—and to  imagine  that  some  sort  of  ma- 
nipulation of  the  international  system  is 
going  to  fix  it. 

I  would  argue  that  the  nations  basic  ills 
derive  from  two  deficiu— not  one.  The  trade 
deficit  and  the  budget  deficit.  And  neither 
one  is  going  to  be  corrected,  if  we  depend  to- 
tally on  some  marginal  adjustments  in  mon- 
etary policies  to  do  the  job. 

Indeed.  I  believe  our  economy  is  far  too 
complex  for  any  one  ism  "  to  be  success- 
ful—whether it  be  supply  side  economics  or 
monetarism.  We  ask  too  much  of  monetary 
policy  and  the  central  bankers  of  the  world. 
Their  efforU  for  monetary  discipline  have 
to  be  supplemented  by  increased  effort  for 
fiscal  discipline. 

The  first  place  to  look-it  bears  repeat- 
ing—is U.S.  fiscal  policy.  We  have  got  to  get 
government  spending  under  control  again. 
Over  the  past  three  years.  Washington  has 
been  spending  about  12  percent  more  each 
year,  while  nominal  GNP  has  been  growing 
about  8  percent.  We  can't  continue  to  spend 
the  nation's  wherewithal  50  percent  faster 
than  we  produce  it.  And  the  way  to  reduce 
$200  billion  deficits  that  are  keeping  up  U.S. 
interest  rates,  inflating  the  exchange  value 
of  the  dollar,  and  making  U.S.  goods  uncom- 
petitive. Is  not  another  taxing  spree. 

If  we  look  back  at  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, we  see  that  the  government  took  in 
19  percent  of  GNP  in  taxes  and  spent  about 
19  percent.  We  are  still  taking  in  19  percent 
in  taxes— even  after  the  so-called  Reagan 
tax  cuts.  Unfortunately  we  are  now  spend- 
ing 25  percent  of  GNP.  And  therein  lies  the 
problem.  The  culprit  is  spending  not  taxes. 
While  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  some  tax 
compromises  along  the  way.  the  solution 
must  lie  primarily  with  reducing  the  level  of 
government  spending. 

Another  vital  policy  initiative  for  the  U.S. 
is  to  help  our  Latin  American  neighbors  get 
back  on  their  own  feet,  so  they  can  reopen 
and  expand  their  markets  for  U.S.  exports.  I 
am  not  a  disinterested  party.  I  gram  you. 
But  It  is  not  only  bankers— it  is  all  Ameri- 
cans—who have  a  major  investment  in  those 
economies.  As  recently  as  1981.  Mexico  ab 
sorbed  almost  $18  billion  of  U.S.  export.s. 
Brazil  took  $4  billion.  Argentina.  $2  billion. 
Latin  America,  overall,  consumed  more  than 
$40  billion  of  products  made  by  U.S.  work- 
ers. But  from  first  quarter  1982  to  first 
quarter  1983.  about  40  percent  of  that 
buying  stopped. 

That  translates  to  a  lot  of  lost  jobs  for 
U.S.  workers  and  is  a  big  chunk  of  our  trade 
problem.  This  is  why  the  IMF  lunding  bill 
was  important  and  why  this  nation's  contin- 
ued attention  to  the  economies  of  this  hemi- 
sphere should  l>e  a  major  priority  for  us. 

The  biggest  chunk  of  our  trade  deficit,  is 
with  Japan.  That  s  a  special  matter  that 
needs  special  attention.  Clearly,  several 
steps  must  be  taken.  There  is  a  need  for  re- 
straint on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  on  their 
exports  here.  There's  a  need  to  pursue  mon- 
etary policies  in  Japan  that  would  make  the 
exit  of  money  from  Japan  to  the  United 
States  less  attractive.  There's  a  need  to 
open  the  Japanese  market.  And  theres  a 
need  for  Japan  to  liberalize  investment 
rules  and  ease  capital  controls. 
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The  final  area  in  which  I  believe  we 
should  be  more  supportive  of  our  export 
manufacturing  sector  is  in  the  Eximbank. 

Just  consider  for  a  moment  the  total  value 
of  all  exports  for  which  the  Eximbank  and 
it's  four  major  foreign  counterparts  provid- 
ed key  credits,  guarantees  or  insurance  as- 
sistance last  year.  While  Eximbank— repre- 
senting the  largest  economy  in  the  world- 
was  providing  less  than  $11  billion  worth. 
Hermes  in  Germany  provided  $16.5  billion; 
Coface  In  France  gave  over  $27  billion: 
ECGD  In  the  U.K..  nearly  $33  billion:  and 
EXIMBANK  of  Japan.  $47  billion! 

Looked  at  as  a  share  of  each  country's 
total  exports,  only  5  percent  of  ours  got  as- 
sistance, while  more  than  a  third  of  Japan's 
exports  benefited. 

I  submit  that  It  isn't  fair— and  it  isn't 
right— to  ask  American  companies  to  com- 
pete at  such  a  glaring  disadvantage— to  say 
nothing  of  the  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers 
they  must  confront,  even  after  the  overval- 
ued dollar  and  inequitable  subsidies  have 
been  surmounted.  I'm  for  free  trade,  but 
that  clearly  must  mean  fair  trade.  We  in  the 
United  States  have  to  work  for  fairer  trade 
on  the  part  of  all  of  our  trading  partners. 
We  have  to  pursue  economic  policies  here  at 
home  that  will  minimize  distortions  to  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  We  have  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  our  exporters.  And  we  have  to  be 
concerned  about  the  health  of  potential 
buyers  of  American  goods— the  developing 
nations. 

The  policy  mix  I've  outlined  does  not  pass 
anyone's  test  of  orthodoxy.  But  I  believe  it 
is  a  pragmatic  approach  for  strengthening 
our  economy  and  nation.* 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
AND  SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  11.  1983.  I  introduced  legislation 
(S.  1256)  to  reauthorize  a  separate  pro- 
gram of  funding  for  public  school  de- 
segregation. I  did  so  in  response  to  the 
devastating  loss  of  Federal  desegrega- 
tion funding  incurred  by  local  school 
districts  1  year  after  implementation 
of  President  Reagan's  chapter  2  educa- 
tion block  grant.  School  districts  re- 
ceiving funds  under  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act.  a  categorical  program 
of  desegregation  assistance  that  was 
folded  into  the  education  block  grant 
in  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  suffered  an  83-percent  funding 
reduction  between  fiscal  year  1981  and 
fiscal  year  1982. 

The  loss  of  Federal  desegregation  as- 
sistance is  a  national  disgrace.  The 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  was  not  a 
frill:  it  was  not  an  option;  it  was  legis- 
lation that  helped  the  Nation  over- 
come a  constitutional  crisis  when  the 
Federal  Government  mandated  an  end 
to  segregation  in  our  public  schools. 

The  legislation  I  introduced  has  the 
bipartisan  support  of  21  Senate  co- 
sponsors.  A  similar  measure  has  al- 
ready passed  the  House  by  an  over- 
whelming margin.  Nevertheless,  the 
Reagan  administration  remains  vehe- 
mently opposed  to  any  restoration  of 
funding  for  school  desegregation,  vol- 
untary or  otherwise. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  newspaper  arti- 


cle and  two  editorials  that  focus  on 
the  issue  of  the  Federal  Government's 
role  in  school  desegregation. 

Two  recent  New  York  Times  edito- 
rials contrast  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's rhetoric  on  voluntary  desegrega- 
tion and  magnet  school  programs  with 
its  record  of  strident  opposition  to 
Federal  support  for  these  efforts.  In 
addition,  an  article  written  by  Virginia 
Robinson  for  Education  Times  pro- 
vides an  overview  of  congressional 
action  to  restore  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  school  desegre- 
gation. Her  article  also  documents  the 
findings  of  a  report  commissioned  by 
the  U.S.  Education  Department's 
Office  of  Planning.  Budget,  and  Eval- 
uation on  magnet  schools  and  desegre- 
gations. Not  surprisingly,  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  study,  which  found  that 
magnet  schools  can  have  a  significant 
impact  on  both  educational  achieve- 
ment and  the  success  of  systemwide 
desegregation  plans,  have  not  been 
widely  distributed  by  the  Department. 

During  the  coming  months  the 
Senate  will  focus  its  attention  on  a  va- 
riety of  concerns.  It  is  my  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  find  the  time  to  ad- 
dress the  issues  of  educational  equity 
and  excellence,  which  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  millions  of  par- 
ents and  children  across  the  country. 
The  need  for  Federal  involvement  in 
public  school  desegregation  continues; 
it  cannot  be  ignored:  it  will  not  dissi- 
pate. It  is,  indeed,  our  constitutional 
responsibility  to  afford  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  all  of  our  Na- 
tion's schoolchildren. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Education  Times  article 
and  the  New  York  Times  editorials  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
[Prom  Education  Times.  Jan.  30,  1984] 

House.  Senate  Bills  Would  Give  New 
Federal  Desegregation  Aid 

A  bill  to  create  a  new  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act.  which  its  Senate  sponsors  will  try 
to  add  as  an  amendment  to  the  first  educa- 
tion bill  that  comes  up  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  is  close  in  spirit  to  a  bill  (H.R. 
2207)  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  strong  bipartisan  support  last 
June  (Education  THmes,  June  13). 

Like  the  House  bill,  the  new  legislation 
being  introduced  by  Sens.  Daniel  Moynihan, 
D-N.Y..  Thomas  Eagleton.  D-Mo..  and 
Senate  education  leader  Robert  Stafford, 
Vt..  would  reauthorize  the  old  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  and  make  it  a  free-standing 
categorical  grant  program. 

Also  like  the  House  bill,  the  Senate  pro- 
posal would  remove  desegregation  aid  from 
the  Chapter  2  block  grant  into  which  Con- 
gress folded  it  in  1981. 

Although  they  keep  the  ESAA  name,  the 
two  bills  differ  considerably  from  the  old 
ESAA.  which  gave  school  districts  federal 
aid  for  desegregation  for  10  years,  from  1972 
to  1982. 

In  a  change  from  the  old  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act.  the  new  proposals  would 
allow  local  school  districts  to  apply  for 
grants  directly  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  and  there  would  be  no  alloca- 


tions of  funds  by  states  on  the  basis  of  mi- 
nority population,  as  was  true  under  the  old 
law.  "The  bills  indicate  that  grants  are  to  be 
well  distributed  geographically. 

In  deciding  who  gets  grants,  both  bills  say 
voluntary  plans  are  to  get  the  same  prefer- 
ence as  court-ordered  desegregation,  but  pri- 
ority will  go  to  the  most  recently  adopted 
plans  and  to  school  districts  that  most  need 
the  money. 

The  new  legislation  also  eliminates  many 
special  types  of  grants,  including  television 
programming,  which  were  allowed  under 
the  old  law. 

Both  bills  come  up  with  pretty  much  the 
same  spending  authorization— approximate- 
ly $100  million  a  year. 

The  House  bill  carefully  specifies  that 
whatever  funds  are  appropriated  for  deseg- 
regation under  the  new  law  will  not  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  block  grant,  which  would 
continue  to  get  at  least  95  percent  of  what  it 
got  the  previous  year. 

The  Senate  bill  as  proposed  has  no  such 
guarantee,  though  it  relates  E>SAA  funding 
to  the  block  grant,  saying  the  authorized 
appropriation  for  the  new  program  would 
be  "an  amount  not  to  exceed  22  percent"  of 
what  Chapter  2  got  in  the  preceding  year. 
For  fiscal  1984.  the  sponsors  point  out.  that 
would  be  roughly  $100  million  (22  percent  of 
the  $450.6  million  Chapter  2  1984  stale  allo- 
cation). 

Both  bills  say  school  districts  are  eligible 
for  grants  if  they  are  planning  or  carrying 
out  desegregation  plans,  court-ordered  or 
voluntary,  including  "metropolitan"  or  In- 
terdistrict  plans. 

Both  bills  put  magnet  schools  high  on  the 
list  of  activities  school  districts  could  carry 
out  with  their  ESAA  funds  and  say  districts 
also  could  spend  their  money  for  compensa- 
tory education,  staff  training,  community 
relations,  and  "innovative  activities  in  which 
minority  and  nonminority  children  partici- 
pate together." 

Both  bills  specify  that  none  of  the  federal 
funds  can  be  used  for  busing. 

Under  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills, 
school  districts  wouldn't  be  eligible  for 
ESAA  funds  if  they  discriminate  in  hiring, 
promoting  or  assigning  employees,  or  if  they 
assign  students  to  classes  in  such  a  way  as  to 
separate  minority  group  children. 

magnets  for  desegregation? 

To  bolster  the  case  for  renewing  ESAA. 
Sen.  Moynihan's  office  urges  attention  to  a 
federally  funded  report  on  magnet  schools 
and  desegregation  which  has  been  given 
low-key  distribution  by  the  U.S.  Education 
Department's  Office  of  Planning.  Budget 
and  Evaluation  since  its  release  last  Novem- 
t>er. 

The  report,  prepared  by  Abt  Associates. 
Inc.,  under  subcontract  to  James  Lowry  As- 
sociates, examined  15  unidentified  school 
districts  which  have  magnet  schools. 

The  report  concluded  that  magnet  schools 
themselves  are  usually  integrated,  but  con- 
ceded that  magnet  schools  aid  desgregation 
systemwide  most  when  they  are  part  of  a 
general  program  which  includes  pairing,  re- 
zoning,  two-way  busing  and  mandatory 
pupil  assignment— the  usual  techniques  of 
school  desegregation— and  strong  staff  com- 
mitment to  both  magnets  and  desgregation. 
The  report  also  said  magnets  help  reduce 
white  flight. 

The  report  found  magnet  schools  less  ex- 
pensive than  is  commonly  believed,  saying 
the  extra  per  puple  cost  in  the  startup  year 
is  usually   not  more   than  $200,   a  figure 
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which  dorps  sharply  in  following  years  to 
something  like  $59  per  pupil. 
The  report   also   took  on   the^  charge  of 

•  elitism"  often  levelled  at  magnet  schools, 
saying  most  magneU  don  t  have  highly  se 
lective  admissions  policies  but  rely  on  high 
student  motivation  and  the  themes" 
around  which  the  schools  are  built  to  boost 
academic  achievement. 

What  Moynihan  likes  best  about  the 
report,  and  what  probably  accounts  for  its 
so-far  limited  distribution  by  the  Education 
Department,  is  its  positive  view  of  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  which  it  credits 
with  helping  districts  plan  and  implement 
[magnet!  programs  and  bear  necessary 
startup  and  early  operational  costs." 

ESAA  funds."  the  report  said,  typically 
allowed  magnet  schools  a  great  deal  of  flexi- 
bility in  programming  that  helped  make  the 
schools  unique,  e.g.  part-time  professionals, 
equipment,  special  activities,  curriculum  de- 
velopment." 

The  report  noted  that  federal  funds  for 
magnets  and  other  desegregation  activities 
dropped  from  a  high  of  $398.5  million  from 
ESAA  in  1979  to  $25.2  million  spent  on  com- 
parable activities  under  the  Chapter  2  block 
grant  in  fiscal  1982  (the  1982-83  .school 
year).  These  funding  reductions  shivered 
the  timbers  of  magnet  schools,  and  while 
many  survived,  very  few  new  ones  are  being 
created,  the  report  said. 

If  federal  policy  were  aimed  at  developing 
magnet  schools  that  are  well  de.signed.  lo 
cated  and  managed  to  provide  high  quality 
integrated   education."   the   minimum   cost 

•  assuming  300  school  districts  are  realistical 
ly  willing  and  able  to  employ  magnets,  with 
an  average  enrollment  of  35.000  and  15  per- 
cent of  students  enrolled  in  magnets,  a  total 
of  1.6  million  students  at  extra  cost  of  $200 
per  year)  wouIq  bo  $320  million  a  year,  the 
report  calculated,  possibly  dropping  off  to 
$80  million  or  $100  million  as  magnet  costs 
stabilized  after  the  first  year  of  operation 

At  the  state  level,  the  report  cautioned 
against  the  effect  on  magnet  schools  of  the 
increasing  tendency  of  state  boards  to  regu- 
late curriculum  and  testing. 

"Magnets  require  permission  to  be  differ- 
ent." the  report  pointed  out. 

The  report  also  identified  some  local 
policy  issues,  including  the  need  to  involve 
communities  in  planning  magnet  schools 
and.  most  specifically,  the  need  for  strong 
administrative  commitment  to  the  magnet 
idea. 

An  executive  summary  of  the  report. 
Surveii  of  Magnet  Schools:  Analyzing  a 
Model  for  Quality  Integrated  Education,  is 
available  from  the  V.S  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Office  of  Planning.  Budget  and 
Evaluation.  400  Maryland  Ave.  SW.  Wash- 
ington DC  20202.  or  by  telephone  ask  for 
Rhonda  Lewis  at  I202i  24S-9401. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  No\.  23.  1983] 
Hollow  Talk  About  Desegregation 

In  criticizing  court-ordered  busing  for 
school  desegregation,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration has  often  had  kind  words  for  an  al- 
ternative: voluntary  desegregation  plans. 
But  that  kindness  does  not  extend  beyond 
words  to  the  money  that  is  often  crucial  to 
making  voluntary  plans  work. 

Desegregation  fails  for  lack  of  funds  as 
often  as  for  lack  of  will.  Congress  recognized 
as  much  in  1972  when  it  enacted  the  Emer 
gency  School  Aid  Act  to  help  finance  deseg- 
regation. That  helped  ease  the  transition  to 
integrated  schools  by  financing  interracial 
community  programs  and  special  training 
for  teachers  and  counselors.  The  act  also 


supported  magnet  schools"  whose  special 
curriculums  attract  students  of  all  races. 

In  1981  the  law  become  a  casualty  of  the 
Administration's  concern  for  federalism  and 
budget-cutting.  The  School  Aid  Act's  money 
was  compressed  into  an  education  block 
grant  with  more  than  20  other  programs,  all 
of  them  funded  at  85  percent  of  the  previ- 
ous level.  That  was  a  heavy  blow  for  deseg- 
regation plans  Especially  in  urban  areas, 
they  were  scaled  back  as  school  districts 
competed  for  fewer  subsidies.  And  without 
the  promise  of  Federal  financial  support, 
districts  seeking  to  avoid  court-ordered 
plans  have  been  discouraged  from  taking 
voluntary  action. 

Aware  of  the  problem.  Congress  has  tried 
to  reestablish  a  separate,  relatively  inexpen- 
sive fund  for  both  voluntary  and  court  or- 
dered desegregation.  A  bill  authorizing  $100 
million  for  that  purpose  passed  the  House 
in  June.  Similar  legislation,  sponsored  by 
Senators  Moynihan  and  Eagleton.  failed  to 
reach  the  Senate  floor  before  adjournment 
but  will  be  pending  next  year. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  after  aver- 
ring support  for  voluntary  desegregation, 
now  opposes  even  these  modest  Congres- 
sional proposals.  It  contends  that  the  block 
grant  needs  more  time  to  prove  its  effective- 
ness. 

Time  isn't  the  problem.  Folding  funds  for 
controversial  programs  into  any  rea.:r?d 
block  grant  is  a  .sure  way  to  make  those  pro- 
grams vulnerable.  Until  the  Administration 
is  willing  to  earmark  the  desegregation 
money,  its  arguments  for  voluntary  plans 
ring  hollow. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  1.  1984) 
A    Blueprint  "  All  Right— for  Segregation 

President  Reagan  s  Department  of  Justice 
so  abhors  mandatory  busing  that  it  does  ev- 
erything possible  to  avoid  it  in  school  deseg- 
regation cases,  even  to  the  point  of  tolerat- 
ing continued  segregation. 

Now.  in  Bakersfield.  Calif.,  the  depart- 
ments ci\il  rights  chief.  William  Bradford 
Reynolds,  says  he  has  the  perfect  blue 
print"  for  desegregation  without  relying  on 
mandatory  busing  which  does  not  work  any- 
where in  a  very  meaningful  way.'  It's  cer- 
tainly a  blueprint:  for  evasion  and  for  con- 
tinuing the  Administration's  lax  approach 
to  school  desegregation. 

The  Bakersfield  school  district  has  con- 
founded Federal  anti-discrimination  investi- 
gators for  nearly  15  years.  Situated  about 
100  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles,  the  district 
serves  18.500  students,  half  of  whom  are 
Hispanic  and  black. 

As  far  bick  as  1969.  Federal  education  of- 
ficials found  that  Bakersfield's  school 
system  was  violating  the  law  that  prohibits 
racial  discrimination  in  federally  financed 
programs.  An  administrative  law  judge  con- 
cluded that  the  district  had  created  a  dual 
school  system  "by  intentionally  segregating 
black  and  Hispanic  students  from  white  stu- 
dents " 

Even  in  1982.  four  of  the  district's  32  ele- 
mentary and  junior  high  schools  were  still 
racially  imbalanced.  with  minority  enroll- 
ments of  at  least  92  percent.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  concluded  that  the  dis- 
trict refused  to  "dismantle  fully  its  inten- 
tionally segregated  elementary  school 
system  because  the  remedy  .  .  .  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  include  the  tran.sportation  of 
some  students." 

It  then  referred  the  case  to  the  Justice 
Department  for  judicial  enforcement. "  The 
Justice  Department's  response  was  merely 
to  encourage  Bakersfield  to  create  spctial 


programs  in  the  four  schools— in  areas  like 
science,  computers  and  performing  arts— to 
make  them  magnets'  for  more  white  stu- 
dents. 

Under  a  consent  decree  negotiated  by  the 
department  last  week,  the  school  district 
has  three  years  to  bring  those  four  schools 
within  20  percent  of  the  racial  ratio  of  the 
district  populations.  But  if  even  then  the 
school  district  fails  to  make  such  progress  it 
will  not.  in  Mr.  Reynolds's  view,  necessarily 
be  violating  the  order. 

Although  the  district  already  buses  more 
than  3.000  students,  its  school  officials  and 
the  Justice  Department  have  studiously 
avoided  any  additional  busing  lo  insure  the 
success  of  the  desegregation  plan.  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds continues  to  believe  that  "school  sys- 
tems can  be  desegregated  by  voluntary 
means  that  eliminate  racial  isolation  ana 
improve  education  programs." 

But  these  are  costly  programs,  and  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  consistently  re- 
fused financial  support  for  even  voluntary 
desegregation  efforts.  Mr.  Reynold's  Bakers- 
field blueprint  contained  no  Federal 
funds. 

By  looking  only  to  voluntary  measures, 
many  large  urban  school  districts  are  simply 
unable  lo  dismantle  the  racial  isolation  that 
in  many  places  has  been  perpetuated  by  de- 
liberate acts  of  school  officials.  When  Mr. 
Reynolds  insists  in  such  circumstances  that 

mandatory  busing  is  unacceptable."  what  it 
means  is  that  the  Administration  thinks 
segregation  is  acceptable.* 


MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
seem  to  me  thai  our  Ambassador  to 
Morocco.  the  Honorable  Joseph 
■Verner  Reed,  has  expressed  a  view 
which  is  common  among  us  that  the 
U.S.  marine  is,  and  should  be  the  Man 
of  the  Year.  I  am  pleased  to  share  his 
comments  with  my  colleagues  and  ask 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  comments  follow: 

Embassy  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 
Rabat.  Morocco.  January  I.  /9*J. 
From:  The  Ambassador. 

man  of  the  yf.ar 

At  this  time  of  year  it  is  customary  for 
various  groups  and  publications  to  choose 
their  Man  of  the  Year.'  As  I  look  back  on 
1983.  a  year  stained  in  blood,  especially  in 
this  troubled  region  of  llie  world.  I  know 
that  there  can  only  be  one  choice  for  "Man 
of  the  Year.  "  that  is:  The  United  Stales 
Marine. 

Tireless  in  the  allbiilimpo.ssible  peace- 
Keeping  task  in  the  ongoing  fury  of  Leba- 
non, a  staunch  symbol  of  the  American 
commitment  lo  freedom  and  democracy,  the 
Marine  showed  the  world  the  strength  of 
our  values  and  hopes. 

The  Marine  demonstrated  to  an  anxious 
free  world  thai  the  fipluing  arm  of  the  U.S. 
is  still  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  deadly 
.seriousness.  In  .so  doing  he  .sent  a  warning  lo 
the  tyrants  and  terrorists  who  would  threat- 
en the  peace  and  safety  of  others. 

Meanwhile,  back  home,  the  Marine's 
countrymen  had  at  long  last  good  reason  lo 
feel  pride  in  their  fighting  forces  overseas. 
Americans  rallied  to  support  the  Marine  as 
he  fought  lo  preserve  the  peace.  All  Ameri- 
cans could  feel  more  secure  at  home  because 
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they  knew  our  Marines  were  overseas  keep- 
ing our  beloved  country  safe. 

Though  not  officially  at  war,  our  Marines 
in  Lebanon  now  endure  what  all  young  men 
sent  to  distant  wars  which  ihey  did  not 
start,  and  may  never  end,  must  endure— 
days  of  boredom,  days  of  peril;  nights  of 
abject  despair  and  loneliness,  nights  of 
shared  danger. 

Yet  through  all  the  danger  and  misery, 
America's  Marine  can  proudly  describe  him- 
self as  "one  of  the  few.  the  proud." 

Marines,  the  Americans  of  the  Year,  all 
your  countrymen  salute  you.* 


MEETING  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
unanimous-consent  request  in  respect 
to  a  committee  meeting  today  that  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  was  not  put  prior 
to  the  meeting,  and  I  do  not  ordinarily 
do  that,  but  it  bears  the  approval  no- 
tation of  the  minority  leader  and  he 
delivered  it  long  before  this,  so  it  is  my 
fault,  not  his. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  shall 
have  been  deemed  to  have  been  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today  at  2:30  p.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  William 
Wilson  to  be  Ambassador. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  INDEFINITELY  POSTPON- 
ING CONSIDERATION  OF  CER- 
TAIN MEASURES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
also  advised  that  there  are  three  items 
on  the  calendar  that  have  been  dealt 
with  on  companion  measures.  They 
are  Senate  appropriations  measures 
that  are  eligible  to  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  They  are  Calendar  Orders 
306.  334,  and  410. 

Could  I  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  he  would  object  to  the  re- 
quest that  they  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  there  will 
be  no  objection  from  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  those  three  items  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

bail  reform— forfeiture— drug  czar 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  after  the  execution  of 
the  special  orders  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business.  After  that,  it  is  the  hope  of 
the  leadership  on  this  side  that  we  can 
turn  to  three  measures,  bail  reform, 
forfeiture,  and  the  drug  czar  bill, 
which  are  Calendar  Orders  229,  350, 
and  359,  respectively. 

I  anticipate  the  Senate  will  be  in 
until  midafternoon,  perhaps  a  little 
later.  Rollcall  votes  are  expected 
during  the  day  tomorrow.  There  is  a 
notation  on  our  calendar  for  requests 
for  rollcall  vote  on  one  of  those  bills. 
There  may  be  others. 

Before  I  state  the  program  for  to- 
morrow, does  the  minority  leader  have 
anything  further  he  wishes  to  address 
to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  wishes  to  proceed  with 
the  bail  legislation,  forfeiture  legisla- 
tion, and  the  drug  czar  legislation  to- 
morrow, those  matters  have  been 
cleared  for  laying  down  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER,  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  get  an 
order  now  for  those  three  items,  since 
I  do  not  know  what  order  they  will 
come  in,  let  me  do  this:  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  if  the  minority  leader  is 
agreeable,  that  it  be  in  order  tomorrow 
at  any  time  during  the  day  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Orders  229,  350,  or  359  after  first  con- 
sulting with  the  minority  leader  as  to 
the  sequence  of  those  measures. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  from  the  numbering  of 
the  measures  that  they  will  deal  with 
bail,  forfeiture,  and  the  drug  czar,  but 
not  necessarily  in  that  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 

order  for  the  recognition  of  certain 

senators 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
requests  from  three  Senators  for  spe- 
cial orders  on  tomorrow.  Therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order.  Sen- 
ators MuRKOWSKi,  Bentsen,  and 
Bumpers  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  each  and  in  that 
order. 


manager  of  the  bill  tomorrow  and  with 
the  minority  leader. 

It  is  anticipated  that  at  least  one 
rollcall  vote  will  occur,  perhaps  more. 
It  is  hoped  that  we  can  finish  all  three 
measures  and  it  is  hoped  as  well  that 
the  Senate  can  complete  its  business 
by  midafternoon. 

There  will  be  no  session  on  Satur- 
day. 

It  is  anticipated  that  on  Monday  the 
Senate  will  continue  to  consider  the 
so-called  ancillary  bills  to  the  crime 
package  which  will  include  such  things 
as  death  penalty,  exclusionary  rule, 
and  habeas  corpus. 

I  also  anticipate  that  these  measures 
may  be  controversial  and  it  may  be 
even  controversial  in  the  matter  of 
trying  to  reach  them,  but  we  will  at- 
tempt to  do  that  and  I  intend  to  perse- 
vere. 

Also,  may  I  add  the  career  criminal 
bill. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  business  to  address  the 
Senate.  I  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  he  has  anything  further. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
nothing.  I  believe  I  did  get  consent 
that  I  would  be  permitted  to  offer  for 
appropriate  referral  the  concurrent 
resolution  to  which  I  alluded,  together 
with  a  statement  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
certainly  no  objection  to  that.  I  be- 
lieve the  minority  leader  clearly  in- 
tended that  request  and  I  hope  the 
Record  will  note  or  the  Chair  will  ac- 
knowledge that  that  consent  was 
given. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  convene  at  10 
a.m. 

After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
three  Senators  will  be  recognized  on 
special  orders  of  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. It  is  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  a  period  provided  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business 
either  immediately  after  the  execution 
of  the  special  orders  or  at  some  time 
during  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  Senate  tomorrow  will  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  three  items,  the 
bail  reform  bill,  the  forfeiture  bill,  and 
the  drug  czar  bill,  orders  229,  350,  and 
359.  The  sequence  has  not  yet  been  as- 
certained. It  will  be  announced  after 
consulting     with     the     distinguished 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
other  Senator  seeking  recognition. 
Therefore.  I  now  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  lo  and  the 
Senate,  at  6:06  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Friday,  February  3.  1984,  at  10  a.m. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  February  2.  1983: 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Woodward  Kingman,  of  California,  lo  be 
an  Associate  Director  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  vice  James  T.  Hackett.  re- 
signed. 

In  the  Army 
The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  appointment  as  Reserve  Commis- 
sioned Officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 593(a),  3371  and  3384: 
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To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Max  Baratz.  330  26-0958. 

Brig.  Gen.  Rov  Gray.  Jr..  403-52  7656. 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  C.  Helix.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  P.  Henderson.  Jr..  726-05- 
4990. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Q.  Jones.  235  44  6958. 

Brig.  Gen.  Warren  A.  E.  Magruder.  220 
22-3398. 

Bng.  Gen.  Harold  J.  Wages.  441  22  7045 
To  be  bngadier  general 

Col.  Marvin  G  Back.  370  36  3790. 

Col.  George  E.  Barker.  431  58-5387. 

Col.  James  T.  Craig.  376  30  4276. 

Col.  Wilson  T.  Dreger.  III.  253-44  5372. 

Col.  James  E.  Haughl.  512  30-5186. 

Col.  Lewis  M.  Helm.  578  40  2911. 

Col   Robert  G.  Hope.  429  58  3609. 

Col.  Merwyn  L.  Jack.son.  401  44-0337. 

Col.  Charlton  B.  McArthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Col.  Richard  H.  MacMillan.  Jr..  250-52- 
2599. 

Col.  Robert  M.  Overbey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Antone  F.  Remich,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Roger  W.  Sandler.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Anthony  S.  Sarbanes.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Walter  R.  Schellha.se.  453-42  3285. 

Col.  James  R.  Sims.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Dennis  A.  Wilkie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  Army  Medical  De- 
partment officers  for  appointment  in  the 
U.S.  Army  to  the  grades  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sect  ions  6 1 1  ( a )  and  624 : 

To  be  permanent  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  Prank  F.  Ledford.  Jr..  279-30- 

2388.  Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army. 
Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Mologne.  202  24-3492. 

Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army. 


To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 
Col.  Alcide  M.  LaNoue.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Medi- 
cal Corps.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  U.S.  Army  to  the  grade  indicat- 
ed under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  611(a)  and  624: 

To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 
Col.  William  K.  Suter.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Judge 
Advocate  General  Corps.  U.S.  Army. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  2.  1984: 
Department  of  Defense 

Wiliam    H.   Taft.   IV.   of   Virginia,   to   be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2,  1984 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  during  the  month  of  February 
our  Nation  honors  the  historical  con- 
tributions and  achievements  of  black 
Americans. 

Many  of  these  achievements  were  re- 
alized, despite  the  brutal  legacy  of 
slavery  before  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
period  of  limited  freedom  afterward 
characterized  by  restrictive  "Black 
Codes."  inferior  educational  opportu- 
nities, and  institutionalized  racism. 

The  countless  and  significant  accom- 
plishments of  black  Americans  marks 
the  success  of  the  American  spirit  of 
achievement,  and  serves  as  an  endur- 
ing source  of  cultural  pride  for  all  our 
citizens. 

The  contributions  of  blacks  in  Amer- 
ica dates  back  to  its  discovery,  when 
Pedro  Alonzo  Nino  accompanied 
Christopher  Columbus  on  his  new 
world  voyage.  In  our  Nation's  struggle 
for  independence,  a  black  man  named 
Crispus  Attucks  was  killed  in  the 
Boston  massacre  while  defying  British 
soldiers.  James  Armistead  risked  his 
life  behind  enemy  lines,  providing  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  with  valuable  re- 
ports, enabling  the  French  command- 
er to  check  the  troop  advances  of  Brit- 
ish General  Cornwallis.  Blacks  served 
as  part  of  the  Continental  Army  at 
Valley  Forge.  One  black  who  died 
there,  Salem  Poor,  also  fought  at  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

One  of  the  best  kept  secrets  of  our 
day  is  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  original  founders  of 
Los  Angeles  were  black.  Los  Angeles 
was  founded  in  1781  by  a  group  of  44 
individuals,  of  which  16  were  Indians, 
22  were  black,  and  2  white. 

Frederick  Douglass,  a  black  aboli- 
tionist, delivered  powerful  speeches 
against  slavery,  persuading  many 
Northerners  that  their  own  civil  liber- 
ties, as  well  as  his,  were  in  danger.  An 
exslave  and  runway,  Douglass  founded 
an  abolitionist  newspaper  called  the 
"North  Star,"  and  used  his  eloquent 
style  to  urge  emancipation  for  black 
slaves. 

Another  abolitionist.  Sojourner 
Truth,  later  became  an  advocate  for 
women's  rights  and  served  as  an  inter- 
mediary during  the  Civil  War  between 
Government  officials  and  blacks  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  other  parts  of 
the  country. 


Known  as  the  'Moses  of  her 
people, "  Harriet  Tubman  was  the 
famous  conductor  of  the  "Under- 
ground Railroad,"  an  informal  series 
of  networks  that  aided  fugitive  slaves 
to  escape  slave-catchers  of  secure  pas- 
sage to  Canada. 

Within  the  walls  of  this  very  institu- 
tion, 22  black  Congressmen  served 
their  country  honorably  in  the  early 
Reconstruction  era,  although  the  con- 
stant victims  of  racial  harassment. 
There  legal  status  was  often  chal- 
lenged, their  supporters  intimidated 
and  even  murdered  and  yet  they  con- 
tinued their  public  service,  sharing  the 
common  goal  of  forging  a  better  Amer- 
ica for  all  citizens. 

Booker  T.  Washington  built  Tuske- 
gee  Institute  in  Alabama  into  a  nation- 
ally known  black  industrial,  vocational 
and  agricultural  college.  George  Wash- 
ington Carver,  a  former  slave,  became 
the  leading  agricultural  scientist  of  his 
day  as  the  discoverer  of  hundreds  of 
industrial  and  commercial  uses  of  the 
peanut. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Drew,  pioneered  the 
use  of  blood  plasma  and  the  blood 
bank.  He  ironically  and  tragically  died 
due  to  loss  of  blood  because  he  could 
not  gain  admittance  to  a  hospital  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  his  skin. 

Other  blacks  have  made  tremendous 
societal  contributions,  although  less 
well  known.  Andrew  Beard  invented 
couplers  for  railroad  cars.  Garrett  A. 
Morgan  invented  the  traffic  sign  and 
the  gas  mask,  and  C.  B.  Brooks  invent- 
ed the  streetsweeper.  Blacks  also  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  the 
lawnmower,  fountain  pen,  the  ultra- 
violet camera  for  Apollo  16,  and  new 
techniques  for  transplant  surgery. 

Matthew  A.  Henson,  a  black  explor- 
er, accompanied  Lt.  Robert  Peary  on 
the  historic  first  expedition  to  the 
North  Pole  in  1909,  and  placed  the 
American  flag  there  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States. 

Phyllis  Wheatley.  one  of  the  best 
known  black  American  poets,  came 
over  from  Africa  at  the  age  of  8  and 
within  16  months  was  able  to  read  the 
most  difficult  verses  of  the  Bible.  Her 
work  "Poems  on  Various  Subjects," 
was  the  first  volume  published  by  an 
Afro-American  writer. 

Black  Americans  participated  in  449 
engagements  in  the  Civil  War  in 
behalf  of  the  Union  Army,  despite  the 
threat  of  being  captured  and  facing 
execution  by  Confederate  forces.  All 
black  cavalry  units,  also  known  by  the 
Indians  as  "Buffalo  Soldiers,"  were 
part  of  the  American  trailblazing 
spirit  which  tamed  the  Western  fron- 


tier. A  black,  by  the  name  of  York,  ac- 
companied Lewis  and  Clark  on  what 
would  become  one  of  the  greatest  sci- 
entific and  geographical  expeditions 
undertaken  in  the  United  States.  York 
was  a  hunter,  fisherman  and  interpret- 
er and  significantly  contributed  to  this 
historic  enterprise  which  opened  up 
the  Northwest. 

Nat  Love,  better  known  as  "Dead- 
wood  Dick "  was  the  most  famous 
black  cowboy  of  his  time.  Bill  Pickett, 
another  black  cowboy,  was  the  origina- 
tor of  steer  wrestling  and  also  invent- 
ed bull-dogging. 

In  the  Spanish-American  War.  there 
were  16  regiments  of  black  volunteers. 
The  all-black  92d  and  93d  infantry  di- 
visions served  heroically  in  World  War 
I.  The  364th  Infantry  Regiment,  part 
of  the  93d  Division,  became  known  as 
the  "Hell  Fighters, "  and  were  the  first 
Allied  regiment  to  reach  the  Rhine 
River  in  the  offensive  against  Germa- 
ny. 

A  cruel  policy  of  strict  segregation  in 
the  armed  services  did  not  influence 
the  valiant  efforts  of  these  outstand- 
ing black  fighting  men. 

In  World  War  II  about  a  million 
black  Americans  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  largest  black  combat  unit 
was  the  92d  Infantry  Division,  known 
as  the  "Buffalo  Division. "  taken  from 
the  all-black  calvary  unit  of  post-Civil 
War  American  West  fame.  The  93d  In- 
fantry Division  served  in  the  Pacific 
theatre,  and  was  the  largest  combat 
unit  in  that  region.  Even  in  WWII 
blacks  were  restricted  to  segregated 
units.  This  policy  was  enforced  at  all 
military  posts,  the  theatres,  mess 
halls,  service  clubs,  et  cetera.  This  ob- 
vious policy  of  discrimination  created 
enormous  barriers  for  blacks  in  mili- 
tary promotions  and  duty  assign- 
ments. 

With  regard  to  military  segregation, 
John  F.  Kennedy  would  later  say: 

No  one  has  been  barred  on  account  of  his 
race  from  fighting  or  dying  for  America- 
there  are  no  •while"  or  'colored  "  signs  on 
the  foxholes  or  graveyards  of  battle.  Surely, 
in  1963.  100  years  after  Emancipation,  it 
should  not  be  necessary  for  any  American 
citizen  to  demonstrate  in  the  streets  for  the 
opportunity  to  stop  at  a  hotel,  or  to  eat  at  a 
lunch  counter  in  the  very  department  store 
in  which  he  is  shopping,  or  to  enter  a 
motion  picture  house,  on  the  same  terms  as 
any  other  customer. 

In  the  Korean  conflict,  a  black 
combat  unit  known  as  the  "Suicide 
Six  "  were  reputedly  one  of  the  fastest 
gun  crews  in  the  2d  Infantry  Division. 
Thousands  of  blacks  served  their 
country  in  Vietnam  and  have  gone  on 
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to   assume   high-rankiriK   positions   in 
the  armed  services. 

Blacks  have  added  an  awesome  di- 
mension to  the  quality  of  American 
collegiate  and  professional  sports.  Ath- 
letes such  as  Henry  Aaron— most 
homeruns-in  baseball.  Wilt  Chamber- 
lain—most points  .scored  in  a  game  and 
career— in  basketball.  and  Jim 
Brown— most  yardage  gained  run- 
ning—in football— are  testimony  to  the 
great  athletic  achievements  of  blacks. 

Jesse  Owens  embarra.ssed  Adolph 
Hitler  when  he  dominated  the  1936 
Berlin  Olympics  with  his  track  and 
field  efforts.  A  former  congressional 
colleague  of  ours.  Ralph  Metcalfe,  was 
part  of  that  memorable  winning  relay 
team. 

And  as  an  anxious  world  watched  a 
boxing  bout  filled  with  nationalistic 
zeal.  Joe  Louis,  knocked  out  German 
boxer  Max  Schmeling  in  the  first 
round.  Louis  who  was  inducted  into 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  WWII  in  the 
prime  of  his  boxing  career,  fought  for 
charity,  donating  his  proceeds  to  the 
Army. 

Jackie  Robinson,  became  the  first 
black  to  play  ma.jor  league  baseball, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  other  talented 
black  players  who  until  that  time  were 
denied  tlie  right  to  play  Americas  fa- 
vorite sport. 

Althea  Gibson  and  Arthur  Ashe  also 
broke  the  color  barrier  for  their  re- 
spective sexes  in  the  sport  of  tennis, 
and  both  went  on  to  win  titles  at 
Wimbledon. 

Blacks  have  excelled  to  achieve  im- 
portant positions  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, as  teachers,  principals  and  ad- 
ministrators. The  road  to  achieve 
equity  in  education  was  not  easy  for 
blacks  in  this  country.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  schools  for  blacks  in  the  South 
after  the  Civil  War.  groups  of  children 
could  be  found  studying  in  the  streets. 
The  Freedmans  Bureau,  organized  in 
1865  to  unify  and  coordinate  the  many 
organizations  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  freed  slaves,  helped  to 
establish  schools  for  blacks.  When 
these  schools  were  burned  down,  they 
were  quickly  rebuilt.  Gen.  Oliver  Otis 
Howard  was  appointed  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau,  and  later  Howard  Uni- 
versity was  named  in  his  honor. 

And  of  course  there  are  the  count- 
less black  heroes  who  championed  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  in  America.  W.  E. 
B.  DuBois,  in  1905  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  formation  of  the  Niagara 
Movement,  a  coalition  of  black  intel- 
lectuals who  pressed  for  full  citizen- 
ship rights  and  articulated  the  contri- 
butions of  black  Americans.  Many 
members  of  the  Niagara  Movement, 
together  with  a  number  of  whites, 
later  formed  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People-NAACP. 

The  list  of  American  civil  rights  ad- 
vocates are  endless.  Medgar  Evans: 
Whitney  Young:  the  quiet  yet  effec- 
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tive  leadership  of  Roy  Wilkins:  A. 
Philip  Randolph:  and  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  who  through  his  non- 
violent methods  gave  our  Nation  an 
education  on  the  black  experience  and 
helped  to  bring  the  issue  of  equal  op- 
portunity and  discrimination  to  a  na- 
tional debate.  Last  year  I  was  proud  to 
support  the  successful  legislative  initi- 
ative commemorating  Dr.  Kings  birth- 
day with  a  national  holiday. 

And  who  can  forget  the  undominata- 
ble  -spirit  of  Rosa  Parks,  the  42-year- 
old  black  seamstress  who  refused  to 
get  up  when  ordered  to  give  up  her 
bus  seat  to  make  way  for  white  passen- 
gers. Her  courageous  stand  inspired  a 
successful  black  boycott  of  the  Mont- 
gomery City  lines.  A  black  minister, 
operating  a  carpool  during  the  boy- 
colt,  stopped  to  pick  up  an  old  woman 
who  had  obviously  walked  a  long  way. 
Sister."  said  he.  '  arent  you  getting 
tired?"  Her  reply:  My  soul  has  been 
tired  for  a  long  time.  Now  my  feet  are 
tired  and  my  soul  is  resting." 

Only  in  this  past  year  we  have  seen 
the  first  black  Miss  America  and  first 
black  astronaut  in  space.  With  so 
much  progress  realized  it  would  be  a 
national  tragedy  to  narrow  the  avenue 
of  equal  opportunities  for  minorities. 
At  a  time  when  the  first  significant 
signs  of  civil  rights  policies  and  mecha- 
nisms are  becoming  visible— we  must 
insure  that  we  maintain  a  strong  and 
viable  national  policy  of  affirmative 
action  and  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity for  all  those  who  have  the  desire 
and  the  ambition  to  contribute  and 
succeed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Black  History  Month" 
is  a  celebration  for  all  Americans.  It  is 
both  a  time  to  reflect  on  great  achieve- 
ments and  a  time  to  plan  for  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future.  In  short,  it  is  a 
time  to  work  for  the  realization  of  a 
better  world.* 
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a  Red  Cross  course,  which  resulted  in 
the  survival  of  Debbie  Johnson. 

Mr.  Schappert  is  currently  a  fresh- 
man at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity's Wilke.s-Barre  campus.  He  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Schap- 
pert of  Kingston.  Pa. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  the  family 
and  friends  of  Joseph  J.  Schappert. 
Jr..  in  paying  tribute  to  this  outstand- 
ing young  man.# 


TRIBUTE  FOR  JOSEPH  J. 
SCHAPPERT.  JR. 

HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  February  7.  the  Wyoming 
Valley  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  will  present  its  highest  award, 
the  Certificate  of  Merit,  to  Joseph  J. 
Schappert.  Jr..  of  Kingston.  Pa. 

This  award  represents  an  outstand- 
ing achievement  and  one  in  which  all 
of  us  take  justifiable  pride.  Mr.  Schap- 
pert earned  this  award  for  his  efforts 
in  reviving  a  drowning  victim.  Debbie 
Johnson  of  North  Gates  Street  in 
Kingston,  who  was  found  floating  face 
down  in  the  Hamilton  Street  pool.  Mr. 
Schappert  used  cardiopulmonary  re- 
suscitation skills,  which  he  learned  in 


EUROPEAN  SUPPORT  FOR 
SPACE-BASED  DEFENSE 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OK  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  argu- 
ment that  has  been  made  against  the 
Presidents  proposal  to  develop  a 
space-based  antiballistic  missile  system 
is  that  it  would  serve  to  decouple  the 
United  States  from  our  NATO  allies. 

The  following  article,  from  the 
London  Times  of  last  December  28. 
gives  another  European  perspective. 
In  the  view  of  Mr.  Gerald  Frost,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Institute  for  Eu- 
ropean Defence  and  Strategic  Studies. 
a  "star  wars"  defensive  system  would 
solidify  the  NATO  alliance  because  it 
would  perform  "the  inestimably  valua- 
ble task  of  reducing  the  scale  of  the 
risks  to  the  United  States  in  providing 
nuclear  protection  to  its  European 
allies."  The  potential  for  Soviet  nucle- 
ar intimidation  of  Western  Europe 
would  be  sharply  diminished,  and  the 
prospects  for  a  stable  peace  strength- 
ened. 

[Prom  the  London  Times.  Dec.  28.  1984] 

Why  a  Star  Wars  Strategy  Could  Help 

Keep  the  Peace 

( By  Gerald  Frost ) 

European  attitudes  to  Pre.sident  Reagan'.s 
"Star  wars"  proposals— the  move  to  develop 
a  space-based  antiballistic  missile  system, 
agreed  in  principle  a  few  weeks  ago— have 
generally  contained  elemenis  of  both 
amazement  and  derision. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  United  Stales 
analysts  in  favour  of  the  programme,  aimed 
initially  at  long-term  research,  have  not 
even  been  thought  worthy  of  serious  exami- 
nation in  Britain,  despite  their  revolunlary 
nature  and  their  possibly  momentous  conse 
quences. 

The  European  media  have  variously  de- 
scribed the  Reagan  propo.sals  as  absurd", 
■irresponsibly  expensive",  "dangerous"  and 

alarming".  There  has  been  almost  univer- 
sal agreement  that  the  development  repre- 
sents another  dangerous  and  cscalalory 
round  of  the  arms  race.  Strategic  studies  de- 
partments and  institutes  have  either  doubt- 
ed that  the  proposals  are  feasible  or  have 
suggested  that  they  represent  a  return  to 
United  States  isolationism.  Pew  people,  if 
any.  have  publicly  suggested  that  there 
might  be  some  important  political  or  strate- 
gic advantage  to  Europe  or.  for  that  matter, 
that   there   might   be   colossal   dangers   to 
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Europe  If  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  obtain 
an  unmatched  advance  in  "star  wars  '  weap- 
onry. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  any  benefits 
the  propo.sals  miKht  yield  would  be  purely 
and  narrowly  American  ones.  But  if  the  de- 
velopment is  taken  in  the  context  of  the 
continuing  crisis  In  transatlantic  relations 
and  the  recent  Soviet  arms  build-up.  then  it 
may  be  seen  altogether  more  favourably. 

Indeed,  it  may  provide  the  answer  to  prob- 
lems, inherent  in  the  NATO  strategy  of 
flexible  response,  which  have  long  been  per- 
ceived by  a  number  of  iho.se  with  a  profes- 
sional Interest  in  slralcKic  issues— weakness- 
es which  politicians  have  generally  not  been 
keen  to  rxpo.se  to  public  .scrutiny.  These 
weaknes.ses  flow  from  the  nature  of  the  ulti- 
male  step  In  the  flexible  respon.se  strategy: 
the  u.se  of  US  intercontinental  mi.ssiles  in 
retaliation  against  a  Soviet  attack  on 
Europe. 

According  lo  common  view,  even  if  the 
United  Slates  was  willing  to  unleash  Its 
intercontinental  ballistic  mi.ssiles  for  this 
purpose,  there  would  be  little  point  in  doing 
so.  for  Europe  would  have  already  been  dev- 
a-stalfd.  In  any  event,  the  critics  .say.  no 
United  Slates  president  in  full  pos.sesslon  of 
his  mental  faculties  would  risk  American 
cities  lo  defend  frequently  "disloyal"  Euro- 
pean oni's.  Yet  If  the  Soviets  came  to  believe 
that  the  United  Slates  might  feel  this  way. 
lliey  miphl  no  longer  be  effectively  de- 
terred. 

Evidently,  the  United  Slates'  nuclear  um- 
brella is  not  what  it  wa.s  m  the  secure  and 
happy  days  of  American  strategic  superiori- 
ty. The  only  merit  in  the  present  policy,  it  is 
.said,  is  that  the  Soviets  could  not  be  sure 
that  the  United  States  would  not  so  re- 
spond -  and  this  doubt  Is  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide Europe  with  adequate  deterrence 
against  a  Soviet  attack.  But  with  the  proges- 
sive  deterioration  In  transatlantic  rela- 
tions—of which  the  Grenada  episode  Is  but 
the  latest  chapter— and  with  further  in- 
crea-sfs  in  Soviet  military  might.  NATO's 
credibility  has  now  been  significantly 
eroded.  How  much  more  erosion  can  it  with- 
stand before  the  whole  strategy  becomes 
plainly  incredible  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer. 

Moreover,  even  with  significant  numbers 
of  cruise  and  Pershing  missiles  in  place, 
such  doubts  and  anxieties  are  likely  to 
remain.  The  question  that  may  come  to  be 
asked  Is  not  "would  the  United  States  press 
the  button  against  the  wishes  of  European 
leaders?"  but  "would  the  United  States  ever 
contemplate  pressing  the  button  if  it  be- 
lieved that  by  not  doing  so  war  could  be  lim- 
ited to  Europe?" 

An  effective  western  anti-ballistic  missile 
system  in  space,  however,  could  transform 
this  situation  by  performing  the  inestimably 
valuable  task  of  reducing  the  scale  of  the 
risks  to  the  United  States  in  providing  nu- 
clear protection  to  its  European  allies.  If  the 
risks  are  judged  to  be  fewer,  it  follows  chat 
United  Stales  readiness  to  accept  them  is 
likely  to  be  much  enhanced,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  lo  take  account  of  this  in  its 
strategic  calculations.  This  is  an  important 
argument,  but  so  far  no  European  public 
figure  appears  even  to  have  taken  it  into  ac- 
count. 

Supposing,  however,  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  exploit  space  for  military  pur- 
poses, ignoring  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty  of  1972  while  the  United  States  feels 
restrained  by  that  treaty  or  by  Its  critics  at 
home  and  abroad.  A  moment's  reflection 
suggests  that  if  that  happens,  the  western 
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alliance  will  be  doomed:  close  examination 
of  the  consequences  only  confirms  one's  ini- 
tial fears. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  develop  the 
ability  to  destroy  90  per  cent  or  so  of  the 
enemy's  ballistic  missiles  before  they  re-en- 
tered the  atmosphere  while  the  United 
States  failed  to  obtain  a  similar  capacity, 
the  Warsaw  Pact  might  face  a  new  and 
unique  experience:  a  queue  of  admiring, 
friendly  and  sycophantic  West  European 
states  waiting  lo  join. 

Since  the  United  Slates  Administration  is 
committed  so  far  only  to  examining  the  fea- 
sibility of  "star  wars"  weaponry,  we  cannot 
be  sure  what  degree  of  direct  protection 
would  be  provided  against  missiles  targeted 
on  Europe.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
"killer  satellites  "  thought  to  be  envisaged 
under  the  proposals  could  destroy  ballistic 
missiles  such  as  the  SS20  as  well  as  the  .stra- 
tegic weapons  aimed  at  the  United  States. 

It  is  objected  that  the  whole  "star  wars" 
phenomenon  is  in  some  ways  more  alarming 
than  existing  weaponry.  Its  development 
would  certainly  result  in  a  substantial 
change  of  nuclear  doctrine  and  strategy.  In- 
stead of  the  West  signalling  its  Intention  to 
cause  massive  and  unacceptable  damage  if 
attacked  with  nuclear  weapons,  it  would  in- 
stead be  signalling  its  capacity  substantially 
to  withstand  such  an  attack.  A.ssuming  that 
the  Soviets  continue  to  develop  a  similar  ca- 
pacity, we  would  have  moved  from  mutually 
assured  destruction,  a  policy  which  has 
caused  profound  if  irrational  anxiety,  to 
mutually  assured  survival. 

This  arguably,  could  well  bring  about  a 
less  turbulent  and  danger-fraught  interna- 
tional climate  in  which  it  would  be  easier  to 
reach  agreement  about  reductions  in  offen- 
sive weapons  because  by  switching  the  em- 
phasis to  defensive  systems,  the  stakes 
would  not  be  so  appallingly  high.  Is  this  so 
"alarming"?  Historically  speaking,  most  ef- 
fective strategies  have  generally  included  a 
defensive  as  well  as  an  offensive  element: 
the  present  massive  reliance  on  weapons  of 
attack  is  an  aberration,  and  may  well  ac- 
count for  many  of  the  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions that  have  fuelled  the  growth  of  the 
peace  movement,  however  illogically. 

To  be  sure,  there  Is  a  strange  breed  of 
extra-terrestrial  ecologists  who  argue  that  it 
is  immoral  lo  "take  warfare"  into  space.  But 
it  is  not  warfare  which  would  be  sent  there, 
but  new  instruments  of  deterrence.  If  that 
deterrence  failed,  the  result  would  be  a  con- 
flict between  sophisticated  and  unmanned 
machines  hurtling  through  the  arid  wastes 
of  space,  but  it  would  be  a  war  without  ini- 
tial loss  of  human  life. 

It  cannot  be  safely  asserted  that  war 
would  remain  conveniently  in  space.  What 
may  be  said  is  that  the  immediate  targets 
would  be  spaceborne  vehicles,  missiles,  or 
satellites,  rather  than  cities  or  manned  mili- 
tary installations  on  earth,  and  that  such  a 
conflict  could  conceivably  end  with  a  politi- 
cal settlement  before  human  life  had  been 
lost. 

This  is  a  small  part  of  the  case  that  may 
be  advanced  in  favour  of  some  kind  of  "star 
wars"  defence  in  the  United  Stales.  Al- 
though It  is  new  and  strange  to  most  people, 
it  is  not  demonstrably  absurd.  Nor.  I  think, 
should  it  alarm  Europeans  more  than.  say. 
the  deployment  of  the  SS20s.  It  deserves  se- 
rious and  searching  examination  rather 
than  scorn  and  derision.* 
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FINANCIAL  DEREGULATION  AND 
H.R.  4506 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  jersey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
regulation and  amalgamation  of  our 
Nation's  financial  institutions,  includ- 
ing banks,  securities  dealers,  insurance 
companies,  and  others  continues  at  a 
furious  pace. 

These  changes  are  occurring  without 
review  by  Congress,  and  often  ;n  spite 
of  Federal  and  State  laws  designed  to 
protect  consumers.  This  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  me,  and.  I  believe,  other 
Members  of  Congress. 

On  November  18.  I  introduced  H.R. 
4506,  which  proposes  a  rational 
scheme  within  which  Congress  can 
review  this  question  in  an  orderly  way. 
H.R.  4506  established  a  commission  lo 
study  specific  questions,  and  report  to 
Congress  its  recommendations.  During 
this  deliberation  period  the  financial 
community  could  not  make  structural 
changes  that  were  not  specifically  per- 
mitted by  law.  After  Congress  acts  on 
the  commission's  recommendation  the 
financial  community  will  be  free  to 
make  any  change  then  permitted  by 
law. 

On  January  30.  1984.  the  New  York 
Times  editorially  raised  similar  con- 
cerns about  the  ongoing  changes  in 
the  financial  marketplace.  I  place  this 
editorial  in  the  Record  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Members. 

Banking's  Busting  Oirr  All  Oves 

While  Government  has  been  struggling  to 
define  a  proper  level  of  regulation  in  many 
industries,  one  critical  sector  of  the  nation's 
economy  has  been  vigorously  deregulating 
itself.  Banks  and  thrift  institutions,  stock- 
brokers and  mutual  funds,  insurance  compa- 
nies and  even  Sears.  Roebuck  have  en- 
croached on  each  other's  traditional  func- 
tions to  an  extent  none  could  imagine  only  a 
decade  ago. 

The  longer  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion avoid  facing  up  to  the  confusion,  the 
more  likely  that  the  nation's  financial  struc- 
ture will  evolve  in  chaotic  and  dangerous 
ways. 

Three  issues  now  dominate  debate  about 
reordering  the  system:  What  functions 
should  various  institutions  be  authorized  to 
perform?  Who  should  regulate  their  activi- 
ties? Should  they  be  permitted  to  operate 
nationwide? 

The  basic  banking  laws  of  the  1930's  and 
1950's  set  barriers  between  banks  and  the 
stock  markets  lo  prevent  any  recurrence  of 
the  massive  Depression  failures,  and  for- 
bade bank  holding  companies  from  ventur- 
ing into  non-banking  commercial  activities. 
These  barriers  have  since  been  partially  re- 
laxed, by  regulation  and  legislation.  They 
are  also  being  eroded  by  technology  and  the 
aggressiveness  of  many  financial  institu- 
tions. 

New  "fork's  giant  Citicorp,  for  example, 
has  acquired  or  established  banking,  savings 
and  loan,  credit  and  insurance  operations  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  BankAmerica, 
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Merrill  Lynch.  Sears.  Prudential,  American 
Express  and  many  mutual  funds  are  in  hot 
pursuit,  branching  and  buying  into  each 
other's  former  domains. 

Yet  the  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated 
lag  far  behind  and  the  regulators,  far  from 
getting  together,  are  feuding  over  turf. 

Senator  Jake  Garn.  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  has  long  tried  to  alert 
Congress  to  the  dangers.  His  proposals,  fo 
cusing  on  function,  would  expand  but  none 
theless  control  the  services  various  financial 
institutions  may  perform.  He  should  be  lis- 
tened to. 

So  should  Vice  President  Bush's  task 
force,  which  would  concentrate  Federal  fi- 
nancial regulation,  reclaiming  it  from  a  vari- 
ety of  agencies.  If  similar  services  are  to  be 
offered  by  once  dissimilar  enterprises,  their 
rules  should  be  the  .same. 

Neither  Mr.  Garn  nor  Mr.  Bush  has  ad 
dressed  the  question  about  the  proper  geo- 
graphical scope  for  banking  companies. 
Money  markets  have  a  way  of  merging 
themselves,  and  computers  have  made  that 
easy.  But  this  situation  may  require  entirely 
new  safeguards  to  govern  the  conduct  of 
huge  financial  conglomerates.  Guidelines  in 
this  area  are  urgently  needed. 

Fortunately,  the  public  does  not  see  any 
of  this  as  politically  controversial.  No 
member  of  Congress  risks  a  seat  by  trying  to 
understand,  and  provide  for  the  safety  of. 
the  financial  system.  The  importunings  of 
industry  lobbyists  notwithstanding.  Con- 
gress should  stop  ducking  this  difficult  but 
vital  responsibility.* 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  PEACE 

HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2.  1984 
m  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  in  North  Dakota  at  the  end  of  last 
year.  I  had  a  chance  to  read  an  en- 
lightening editorial  which  appeared  in 
a  publication  known  as  the  Small 
Voice.  It  is  published  in  Fargo.  N. 
Dak.,  and  I  would  like  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Editor  Jerome  Lamb  makes  impor- 
tant points  about  the  struggle  for 
peace,  about  the  willingness  of  the 
worlds  people  to  rush  into  war.  and 
about  the  threads  of  hope  to  which  we 
must  continue  to  cling. 

DrcEMBER  1983. 
We  think  about  peace  a  lot.  Who  doesn  t' 
As  a  subject  for  meditation  it's  always  m 
season,  and  in  the  wake  of  Beirut.  Grenada. 
"The  Day  After  '.  Tripoli  it  occupies  a  larger 
than  usual  chunk  of  our  horizon. 

Like  most  things  much  sought  after  but 
seldom,  perhaps  never,  attained,  like  happi- 
ness, like  love,  like  wisdom,  there  isn't  a 
whole  lot  of  agreement  about  peace,  what  it 
is  or  how  it  is  to  be  got  Everybody  s  for  it 
though.  Even  old  unshaven  Mars,  the 
bloody  handed,  pot  bellied,  armor  clad 
Roman  bully  political  cartoonists  are  lor 
were)  so  fond  of  probably  billed  himself  as  a 
guardian  of  the  peace.  Certainly  genera- 
lions  of  statesmen  have  confessed  to  a  pas- 
sionate yearning  for  peace,  which  would 
long  since  have  been  achieved  if  only  the 
statesmen  on  the  other  side  had  not  t)een 
such  intractable  boneheads  and  bastards. 
Likewise  generals,  when  memoir  lime  rolls 
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around,  are  invariably  four  square  in  favor 
of  peace,  a  sentiment  they  seem  to  share 
with  munitions  manufacturers  and  terror 
isU.  One  might  expect  someone  in  that  line 
of  work  to  point  out  occasionally  how  good 
warfare  can  be  for  the  soul,  character  build- 
ing and.  don  t  you  know,  kind  of  fun.  But  it 
almost  never  happens.  From  earliest  times 
warriors  have  professed  profound  discon 
tent  with  their  career  field. 

So  for  a  while  we  wondered  if  maybe  the 
trouble  with  peace  was  that  everyone  was 
for  it.  It  might  fare  better  if  it  had  a  few- 
natural  enemies.  As  it  stands  people  .seem  to 
favor  it  so  avidly  and  rigorously  they're  in- 
clined to  lay  hold  and  throttle  those  whose 
avidity  and/or  tactical  purity  are  question- 
able. Wars,  according  to  this  view,  may  be 
no  more  than  a  matter  of  peace  seekers  on 
one  side  of  the  fence,  deciding  to  knock  a 
little  sense  into  the  heads  of  peace  seekers 
on  the  other  side  who  are  going  about  the 
quest  in  the  wrong  way.  Its  a  useful  theory 
when  it  comes  to  explaining  the  ease  with 
which  some  folks,  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
cause  can  assume  a  more  peaceable  than 
thou"  stance,  and  shout  down  disagreement, 
while  muttering  dark  thoughU  like  a  boot 
in  the  behind  is  the  only  thing  these  jack 
asses  will  ever  understand." 

As  a  theory  it  is  nonetheless  all  wet.  Ev- 
eryone's for  peace,  no  doubt  about  that,  but 
great  numbers  of  people  believe  having  a 
war  is  the  best  way  of  reaching  peace.  It  s 
not  only  mad  dogs  like  Bonaparte  and  Adolf 
and  the  AyatoUah  but  a  lot  of  plain,  mostly 
decent  people  who  appear  to  feel  that  war  is 
just  dandy,  as  long  as  it's  going  their  way. 
And  located  in  distant  lands.  It  was.  though 
it  should  not  have  been,  a  surprise  to  find 
out  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Beirut-Grenada 
week  how  quickly  questions  of  why  and 
what  for  get  buried  in  the  bluster  of  what 
passes  for  patriotism.  When  we  heard  all 
the  man-in-the-street  type  crowing  about 
how  great  it  was  to  win  a  war  at  last  (a 
war?),  how  necessary  it  was  to  stop  the 
Commies  dead  in  their  tracks,  how  admira- 
ble It  was  to  Ije  tough  and  decisive,  wc 
couldn't  help  remembering  the  Italians  in 
1936.  swept  away  in  the  euphoria  of  their 
famous  Abyssinian  victory  (a  victory?).  The 
moral,  we  suppose,  is  that  now  and  fifty 
years  ago.  just  as  in  Aesop's  time,  the  cock 
must  close  his  eyes  to  crow. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  go  into  the  Christmas 
season  with  a  re-awakened  awareness  of  the 
bellicosity  of  humanity,  but  here  we  are. 
Well,  what  we  have  to  offer  for  the  season  is 
the  observation  that  as  unpeaceful  as  the 
prospects  may  be  there  is  still  and  always 
hope  Brutality  and  stupidity  al>ound;  intol 
erance  increases;  winter  sets  in.  There  is 
still  and  always  hope.  In  the  loops  and  shad- 
ows of  the  days  that  become  history  sense 
has  sometimes  prevailed.  Rhetoric  has  been 
known  to  cool  down,  dumb  notions  to  fade. 
Perhaps  now.  It  is  Chri.stmas.  a  season  re- 
known  for  hovering  angels,  unusual  stars, 
mysterious  babies,  and  hope.  Whatever 
peace  may  be.  it  is  a  good  part  hope;  pa- 
tience, forbearance,  firmness  and  a  hundred 
other  things,  but  mainly  hope.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BRET 
HUTTENSTINE 


February  2,  1984 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2.  1984 
•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  25.  1984.  the  Greater  Hazle- 
ton  Jaycees  will  honor  Bret  Hutten- 
stine  of  West  Hazleton,  Pa.,  as  their 
1983  recipient  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  honoring  the  "Out- 
standing Young  Man  of  the  Year." 
This  represents  an  outstanding 
achievement,  and  one  in  which  all  of 
us  take  justifiable  pride. 

Mr.  Huttenstine  is  a  graduate  of 
West  Hazleton  High  School  and  of  the 
Union  Special  Technical  Training 
Center  in  Huntley.  111.  He  is  presently 
employed  as  a  mechanical  technician 
for  Geisslers  Knitting  Mills.  Inc.. 
Hazleton. 

Mr.  Huttenstine  has  been  involved  in 
a  number  of  youth  oriented  programs. 
He  has  served  on  the  West  Hazleton 
Recreation  Board  and  coordinated 
that  community's  first  tennis  tourna- 
ment. His  involvement  with  youth  also 
included  serving  as  coach  for  West  Ha- 
zleton Biddy  Basketball,  working  with 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Luzerne  County 
Junior  Miss  Program. 

Mr.  Huttenstine  is  currently  the  ex- 
ternal vice  president  of  the  Greater 
Hazleton  Jaycees.  He  is  the  son  of 
Mrs.  Doris  Huttenstine  of  West  Hazle- 
ton and  is  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Ms.  Linda  Barletta.  Hazleton.  He  was 
nominated  for  the  award  by  the  So- 
roptimist  International  of  Hazleton. 
the  Hazleton  Community  Concert  As- 
sociation, and  the  West  Hazleton 
Recreation  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  the  family 
and  friends  of  Bret  Huttenstine  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  outstanding 
young  person.* 


NORTHEAST  MIDWEST  CON- 

GRESSIONAL COALITION 

BUDGET  TASK  FORCE 

HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Congressional  Coa- 
lition has  looked  carefully  at  President 
Reagan's  new  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  As  cochairs  of  the  coalitions 
budget  task  force.  Representative 
Stewart  McKinney  and  I  have  pre- 
pared an  analysis  of  the  budgets 
impact  on  our  region  of  the  country 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  We  wish  to 
share  the  product  of  our  review  with 


our  colleagues:  our  statement  and  the 
regional  analysis  follow: 
Statement  by   Representative  Robert  W. 
Edgar    and    Representative   Stewart    B. 
McKinney.     Cochairs.     Northeast-Mid- 
west    Congressional     Coalition     Task 
Force  on  the  Budget.  February  1.  1984 
President   Reagan's  proposed   fiscal    1985 
budget  contains  few  surprises,  but  neverthe- 
less is  a  major  disappointment  for  members 
of  Congress   who   hoped   to  see   movement 
toward   increased   fiscal   responsibility   and 
measures  to  prolong  the  economic  recovery. 
By  continuing— and  in  some  ca-ses  accelerat- 
ing—the trends  of  the  past  three  years,  this 
budget  would  jeopardize  the  economic  revi- 
talization  of  the  Northeast-Midwest  region 
and  undermine  its  prospects  for  long-term 
prosperity. 

In  addition,  the  budget  ignores  several  of 
the  major  challenges  currently  facing  the 
federal  government:  the  need  to  better  bal- 
ance income  and  expenditures,  more  fairly 
distribute  federal  resources,  and  correct  the 
inequities  resulting  from  government  poli- 
cies. 

The.se  challenges  require  hard  choices,  but 
this  budget  doesn't  make  them.  Instead,  it 
focuses  its  attacks  on  domestic  programs 
that  already  have  suffered  severe  cuts  and 
thai  now  constitute  only  a  small  percentage 
of  federal  spending.  In  so  doing,  the  budget 
fails  to  address  the  critical  needs  of  a  region 
attempting  to  cope  with  the  impact  of  fun- 
damental economic  change.  The  programs  it 
would  cut  are  the  very  ones  that  have  been 
used  by  our  states  and  communities  to 
foster  new  economic  growth,  preserve  their 
employment  and  tax  base,  and  relieve  the 
pain  of  those  who  have  been  victimized  by 
economic  forces  beyond  their  control. 

Since  taking  office  in  1981.  President 
Reagan  has  achieved  the  great  majority  of 
his  objectives  regarding  federal  budget  and 
spending  practices  and  tax  policy.  His  pro- 
gram is  in  place,  and  deserves  to  be  judged 
fairly.  Inflation  has  been  reduced  signifi- 
cantly, the  economy  is  improving,  the  dollar 
is  strong.  Unfortunately,  however,  more 
people  remain  unemployed  than  in  January 
1981.  our  balance  of  payments  deficits  are  at 
historic  highs,  and  w'e  face  unprecedented 
federal  budget  deficits  into  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  Northeast-Midwest  region  has  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  economic  adjustments  of 
the  past  three  years,  with  exceptionally 
high  unemployment,  extensive  worker  dis- 
placement, numerous  plant  closings,  stale 
budget  shortfalls,  and  disproportionate 
losses  of  federal  programs.  The  recovery  has 
brought  relief,  and  some  parts  of  the 
region— particularly  in  New  England— ap- 
parently have  regained  economic  health, 
with  relatively  low  unemployment  rates. 
However,  even  in  New  England  pockets  of 
severe  distress  remain.  Youth  unemploy- 
ment—especially among  minorities— re- 
mains exceptionally  high  in  central  cities 
throughout  the  Northeast  and  Midwest. 
And  in  some  of  our  largest  industrial  states, 
unemployment  still  is  above  the  national  av- 
erage and  confidence  in  continued  growth  is 
tenuous. 

The  budget  we  have  before  us  would 
shrink  further  many  of  the  domestic  pro- 
grams on  which  the  rejuvenation  of  our  re- 
gion"s  economy  depends.  Prom  1981  to  1984. 
federal  grants  to  stale  and  local  govern- 
ments went  through  a  sharp  decline,  then 
rose  to  just  above  their  previous  level.  The 
1985  request  would  put  them  at  $102  bil- 
lion—a drop  of  21  percent  in  four  years 
when  adjusted  for  inflation.  In  1985  such 
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grants  would  constitute  only  10  percent  of 
federal  budget  authority  compared  to  14.7 
percent  in  1981. 

The  administration  has  emphasized  the 
need  for  state  and  local  governments  to  take 
greater  responsibility  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  other  domestic  programs.  Howev- 
er, those  areas  that  have  been  hit  hardest 
by  the  three  recessions  of  the  last  decade 
have  the  least  resources  to  do  the  job.  For 
the  federal  governments  to  abandon  its  role 
in  fostering  economic  growth  is  to  leave 
these  areas  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  to 
more  prosperous  states  and  communities 
with  more  abundant  resources  of  their  own. 

Ironically,  the  administration  has  taken 
just  the  opposite  tack  in  the  realm  of  for- 
eign policy.  The  president's  Caribbean  Basin 
initiative  proposes  to  use  targeted  economic 
development  to  modernize  the  economy  and 
increase  the  political  stability  of  that 
region.  The  Kissinger  commission  on  Cen- 
tral America  proposed  similar  measures  as 
part  of  its  plan  for  that  troubled  area.  We 
don't  need  another  commission  to  tell  us 
that  the  older  industrial  states  in  our  coun- 
try could  use  this  same  type  of  assistance.  A 
domestic  Caribbean  initiative  targeted  to 
distressed  communities  could  provide  the  in- 
frastructure improvements  and  repairs 
needed  to  stimulate  economic  growth  and 
offer  new  employment  opportunities  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

Instead,  the  budget  confirms  the  patterns 
of  the  past  for  those  programs  that  could  be 
part  of  such  an  initiative.  For  example: 

For  the  fourth  year  in  a  row,  the  budget 
seeks  to  eliminate  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration.  Even  though  Con- 
gress has  refused  to  go  along  with  this  re- 
quest in  the  past,  funding  for  the  program 
now  is  45  percent  lower  than  in  1981. 

Once  again  the  administration  is  propos- 
ing to  phase  out  all  operating  assistance  for 
public  transportation.  For  fiscal  1985.  fund- 
ing would  be  limited  to  $546  million— $329 
million  below  the  statutory  cap  in  current 
law. 

The  Urban  Development  Action  Grant 
(UDAG)  and  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  (CDBG)  programs  would  be 
maintained  at  the  same  levels  as  in  1984. 
However,  that  level  of  funding  would  repre- 
sent an  inflation-adjusted  decline  since  1981 
of  46.7  percent  for  UDAG  and  23.2  percent 
for  CDBG. 

While  the  administration's  budget  contin- 
ues the  cutback  in  programs  essential  to  the 
economic  revival  of  our  region,  it  pumps 
more  money  into  programs  that  perform 
some  of  the  same  functions  in  the  South 
and  West.  Only  last  week  the  administra- 
tion announced  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  pay  the  full  cost  of  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  dam  repair  projects  and  in- 
crease irrigation  and  flood  control  subsidies. 
This  decision  contradicts  efforts  by  Con- 
gress to  reduce  subsidies  to  large  landown- 
ers and  water  users.  It  will  cost  the  federal 
government  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  coming  years  and  magnify  inequities  in 
the  distribution  of  water  development 
funds.  Our  region  traditionally  has  received 
less  than  15  percent  of  the  federal  water 
supply  budget.  New  England  in  the  past  re- 
ceived only  $6  per  capita  for  water  projects, 
compared  to  $38  per  capita  for  the  West. 

The  budget  also  continues  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  military  spending,  and  would  ob- 
ligate us  to  even  larger  increases  in  future 
years.  The  1985  request  would  increase  de- 
fense budget  authority  by  18  percent  over 
1984.  which  would  mean  a  nomimal  increase 
of  71  percent  since  1981.  Not  only  do  in- 
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creases  of  this  magnitude  drain  our  national 
resources  and  raise  the  deficit,  they  add  to 
the  current  imbalance  in  the  distribution  of 
federal  funds.  For  example,  this  year  per 
capita  defense  spending  in  our  region  will  be 
$290.  while  in  the  South  and  West  it  will  be 
$741.  An  increase  of  the  kind  proposed  by 
the  administration  will  do  little  to  enhance 
our  national  security,  but  it  will  undermine 
the  economic  security  of  most  of  the  region. 

Over  all  considerations  about  the  fiscal 
1985  budget  looms  the  prospect  of  continu- 
ing huge  deficits.  The  president's  proposal 
projects  a  deficit  next  year  of  $180  billion, 
and  continuing  deficits  of  over  $150  billion 
through  1988.  This  imbalance  between 
income  and  expenditures  is  unacceptable. 
We  all  have  heard  warnings  that  high  defi- 
cits could  choke  off  economic  recovery  by 
driving  up  interest  rates  and  soaking  up 
available  capital.  We  are  here  to  warn  that 
such  a  development  could  have  its  most  dev- 
astating impact  on  our  region,  especially 
those  areas  whose  economy  depends  on  the 
manufacture  of  higher  cost  durable  goods. 

The  recent  deep  recession  demonstrated 
convincingly  the  sensitivity  of  the  North- 
east and  Midwest  to  fluctuations  in  interest 
rates  and  the  money  supply.  Lowered  inter- 
est rates  have  allowed  industries  in  the 
region  to  undertake  massive  investments  in 
plan  modernization,  new  products,  and  pro- 
ductivity improvements.  "This  process  must 
continue  if  American  industry  is  to  regain 
its  international  competitiveness  and  pro- 
vide jobs  for  millions  of  workers.  Much  of 
the  recovery  in  our  region  has  been  fueled 
by  increased  consumer  purchases  of  durable 
goods,  especially  automobiles,  appliances, 
and  electronic  equipment.  A  return  to  the 
higher  interest  rates  of  a  few  years  ago 
could  stop  this  recovery  in  its  tracks  and 
plunge  much  of  the  region  into  another  re- 
cession. 

Domestic  programs  no  longer  can  serve  as 
the  whipping  boy  in  attacks  on  "wasteful 
federal  spending"— especially  when  defense 
and  entitlement  programs  together  consti- 
tute 75  percent  of  federal  outlays  and  inter- 
est charges  account  for  nearly  half  the  rest. 
Courageous  efforts  are  needed  to  reign  in 
areas  of  rapid  growth— such  as  military  pen- 
sions and  health  care  costs— that  if  left  un- 
checked will  saddle  future  generations  with 
an  intolerable  burden.  In  the  1960s  the  fed- 
eral deficit  averaged  $6  billion;  in  the  1970s 
it  averaged  $30  billion;  we  cannot  simply 
accept  its  multiplying  five-fold  again  in  this 
decade. 

The  president's  suggestions  for  attacking 
the  problem— a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, a  line  item  veto,  a  report  on  tax 
reform  next  December— either  are  of  dubi- 
ous constitutionality  or  cannot  be  enacted 
in  time,  if  at  all,  to  have  any  major  impact 
on  the  deficits  projected  for  the  next  sever- 
al years. 

We  in  the  Northeast-Midwest  Congres- 
sional Coalition  have  tried  to  get  the  admin- 
istration to  recognize  the  inequitable  impact 
of  its  policies  on  our  region.  It  has  failed  to 
do  so.  and  as  a  result  has  unnecessarily  pro- 
longed the  pain  and  insecurity  of  millions  of 
citizens  and  delayed  the  economic  renewal 
of  a  region  with  44  percent  of  the  nation's 
population. 

This  year  we  will  renew  our  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  growth  of  military  spending:  to 
insure  the  continued  existence  and  viability 
of  programs  that  sustain  the  needy:  to 
target  resources  to  distressed  states  and 
communities  so  that  they  can  build  for  the 
future;  and  to  achieve  a  more  equitable  dis- 
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tribution  of  federal  funds  among  states  and 
regions. 

After  the  major  buildup  of  the  past  three 
years,  we  believe  defense  spending  increases 
should  be  limited  to  the  level  of  inflation- 
between  3.5  percent  and  4  percent.  This 
would  result  in  savings  of  $36.5  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $24  billion  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  1985.  The  Pentagon  should  be 
forced  to  make  the  same  difficult  choices 
that  face  other  government  agencies  and 
sectors  of  the  economy.  Elimination  of  some 
of  the  waste  in  defense  procurement  and 
other  areas  alone  would  increase  Pentagon 
buying  power  significantly,  even  at  an  infla- 
tion-level increase. 

We  will  work  to  restore  the  cuts  that  have 
been  proposed  in  crucial  programs  serving 
human  needs  such  as  food  stamps  and  Med- 
icaid. We  will  work  to  continue  if  not 
expand  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, and  to  improve  its  targeting  mech- 
anisms so  that  aid  is  focused  more  closely  on 
distressed  communities.  And  we  will  seek 
continued  funding  of  mass  transit  operating 
assistance,  which  the  president  has  pro- 
posed to  phase  out. 

We  al.so  will  fight  for  increases  in  educa 
tion  and  training  funds.  These  programs 
represent  an  inve.stment  in  our  future,  and 
are  needed  to  guarantee  the  continued 
health  of  our  economy.  They  are  especially 
important  to  our  region,  with  its  heavy  con- 
centration of  long-term  unemployment  and 
unemployed  youth  in  our  central  cities. 

These  programs  and  others  may  be  more 
mundane  than  a  permanent  space  laborato 
ry.  but  they  are  not  less  essential.  We  are 
not  necessarily  opposed  to  spending  $8  bil- 
lion in  space,  but  we  must  recognize  an 
equal  claim  on  federal  resource  for  infra- 
structure improvements,  education,  and 
training,  which  are  essential  to  economic 
growth. 

We  also  will  seek  changes  in  pension.  Med- 
icare, and  other  entitlement  programs  that 
are  not  based  on  need.  Budget  authority  for 
military  pensions  alone  is  expected  to  grow 
by  65  percent  in  1985.  from  $16.5  billion  to 
$27.3  billion,  with  even  greater  increases  in 
the  future  Programs  like  these  have  power- 
ful constituencies,  but  if  we  are  to  make 
headway  against  federal  deficits— which  rob 
future  retirees  as  much  as  future  workers— 
we  must  begin  to  target  them  more  closely 
to  those  mo.st  in  need. 

That  said,  we  must  acknowledge  that  1984 
will  be  a  difficult  year  in  which  to  achieve 
any  significant  redirection  of  federal  budget 
poiicy.  The  changes  pushed  through  by  the 
president  in  the  past  have  taken  hold,  and 
the  political  atmosphere  of  an  election  year 
mitigates  in  favor  of  leaving  things  as  they 
are  and  against  the  risky  business  of  reform. 
What  we  need  now  is  leadership— leader- 
ship that  mu.st  begin  with  the  president. 
The  president  must  take  the  initiative  to 
attack  a  deficit  that  threatens  our  economy 
and  shakes  the  confidence  of  our  citizens. 
The  president  must  work  with  Congress  to 
create  a  political  consensus  behind  a  serious 
effort  to  curb  runaway  spending  in  the 
growth  areas  of  the  budget.  Presidential 
leadership  is  needed  to  reform  the  lax 
system  and  close  the  loopholes  that  cost  the 
government  billions  of  dollars  in  revenue. 

We  stand  ready  to  work  with  and  support 
the  president  if  he  offers  this  kind  of  lead- 
ership. 

THE  BUDGET  AND  THE  REGION— AN  ANALYSIS  OF 
PRESIDENT  REAGEAN'S  FISCAL  YEAR  REQUEST 

Summary 
The  federal  budget  has  an  extraordinary 
influence  on  the  economy  of  the  Northeast 
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and  Midwest.  While  state  and  local  econom- 
ic initiatives  play  an  important  role,  the  tax 
and  spending  policies  embodied  in  the  feder- 
al budget  in  large  measure  determine  the 
economic  state  of  the  region. 

This  dominant  influence  of  the  federal 
government  has  prompted  elected  officials 
from  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  to  focus 
special  attention  on  President  Reagans 
fi.scal  1985  budget  request.  Due  in  part  to 
earlier  federal  policies,  stales  in  the  region 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  recent  deep  recession. 
While  the  current  recovery  has  improved 
economic  conditions,  unemployment  rates 
in  several  states  still  are  well  above  the  na- 
tional average,  which  in  turn  remains 
higher  than  three  years  ago. 

The  apparent  fragility  of  the  recovery  and 
its  shallow  effect  on  employment  are  of  spe- 
cial concern  to  regional  leaders.  Because  the 
economies  of  most  Northeastern  and  Mid- 
western states  are  dominated  by  the  manu- 
facture of  higher  cost  durable  goods,  the 
region  is  extremely  sensitive  to  increase  in 
interest  rates  caused  by  heavy  federal  bor- 
rowing or  restrictions  in  the  money  supply. 
This  inital  analysis  of  the  Presidents 
fiscal  1985  budget  request  was  prepared 
jointly  by  the  staffs  of  the  Northeast-Mid- 
west Institute  and  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Congressional  and  Senate  Coalitations.  The 
analysis  examines  the  nature  of  the  presi- 
dent s  proposals  and  their  specific  impact 
upon  the  region,  and  highlights  major  areas 
of  the  budget  considered  critical  to  the  re- 
gion's future  by  most  of  its  public  and  pri- 
vate leaders. 

As  with  past  budgets  submitted  by  presi- 
dents of  both  parties,  the  fiscal  1985  propos- 
al would  continue  a  massive  redistribution 
of  funds  among  the  slates  and  regions  of 
the  country  Current  federal  tax  and  spend- 
ing policies  draw  billions  of  dollars  each 
year  out  of  the  economies  of  hard-pressed 
industrial  stales  and  transfer  them  to  areas 
enjoying  higher  growth.  The  large  increases 
proposed  for  defense  spending  in  the  1985 
request  would  exacerbate  this  problem.  The 
Northeast  and  Midwest  receive  a  dispropor- 
tionately small  share  of  defense  .spending, 
and  thus  derive  far  less  economic  benefit 
from  military  expenditures  than  do  other 
regions.  In  addition,  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  welfare  programs  on  which 
Northeastern  and  Midwestern  states  depend 
heavily  have  been  the  targets  in  recent 
years  of  major  cuts  or  spending  freezes. 

Many  of  the  cuts  proposed  by  this  budget 
are  focused  on  a  range  of  domestic  programs 
that  together  constitute  only  10  percent  of 
federal  budget  authority.  Included  are  pro- 
grams on  which  many  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  rely 
for  their  efforts  to  foster  economic  growth. 
The  few  programs  targeted  for  budget  in- 
creases—such as  defense,  military  retire- 
ment, and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  water 
project  funding-tend  to  benefit  other  re- 
gions more  than  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west. 

Finally,  many  argue  that  the  $180  billion 
deficit  proposed  for  fiscal  1985  could  choke 
off  an  economic  recovery  by  driving  up  in- 
terest rales  and  .soaking  up  available  capital. 
Much  of  this  capital  now  is  being  u.sed  for 
investment  in  plant  modernization,  new 
products,  and  productivity  increases  that 
are  essential  to  continued  prosperity  in  the 
region  and  the  nation. 

Following  are  highlights  of  the  budget 
proposal  in  major  issue  areas: 
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Community  Development  and  General 

Revenue  Sharing 
In  a  reversal  from  past  requests  for 
budget  reductions,  the  administration  has 
asked  for  level  funding  for  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  (UDAG)  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  pro- 
grams at  $440  million  and  $3,468  billion,  re- 
spectively. Even  so.  that  funding  level  would 
represent  an  inflation-adjusted  decline  since 
1981  of  46.7  percent  for  UDAG  and  23.1  per- 
cent for  CDBG.  The  president  has  dropped 
those  new  federalism  initiatives  that  would 
have  turned  UDAG  back  to  the  states  and 
folded  CDBG  into  a  federal-local  block 
grant.  Only  minor  changes  are  requested  in 
the  CDBG  program.  Sustaining  funding  for 
each  of  these  programs  is  important  to  ef- 
forts to  revitalize  the  economy  of  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest.  Between  1978  and 
1983.  UDAG  grants  of  over  $2  billion  to 
cities  in  the  region  are  credited  with  lever- 
aging $11  billion  in  private  investment  and 
creating  or  retaining  over  340.000  jobs. 

Funding  for  the  General  Revenue  Sharing 
(GRS)  program,  which  sends  $2.1  billion  to 
communities  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest, 
would  be  maintained  at  $4.6  billion  for  each 
of  the  next  three  fiscal  years  tinder  the 
presidents  request.  The  dollar  figure  for 
the  GRS  budget  has  remained  constant  for 
the  past  ten  years.  Adjusted  for  inflation, 
this  represents  an  18.2  percent  decrea.se  in 
spending  power  from  1981  to  1985. 

Economic  Development  Administration 

(EDA) 
The  fi.scal   1985  budget  calls  for  elimina- 
tion of  all  program  funding  for  EDA.  This  is 
the  president's  fourth  proposal  to  dismantle 
the  agency.  Previous  attempts  did  not  gain 
the  support  of  Congress,  which  has  appro- 
priated $240  million  for  1984.  Nevertheles.s. 
current   EDA   funding   is  45   percent    lower 
than  the  1981  level.  The  regional  distribu- 
tion of  economic  development  program  dol 
lars  underwent   a  notable  shift    last   year. 
The    Northeast-Midwest    region,    where    55 
percent    of    the   nation's    long-term    unem 
ployed  reside,  received  56  percent  of  EDA 
funds  in  1980  but  only  44  percent  in  1983. 
Employment  and  Training 
The  president  s  proposal  for  fiscal  1985  in- 
cludes $5,552  billion  in  budget  authority  for 
employment    and    training    programs.    The 
proposal    requests    $1.89    billion    in    block 
grants  to  the  states  for  training  disadvan- 
taged youths  and  adults    Title  II  of  th.'  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  i  JTPA)    and  $223 
million    for   dislocated   workers   ('Fille    III). 
Funding  for  the.se  programs  would  be  main- 
tained at   fi.scal  1984  levels,  compared  on  a 
12-month  basi.s.  The  1984  budget  aiilhorily 
for  JTPA  will  finance  the  program  for  21 
months,  from  October  1.   1983.  to  June  30. 
1985.     to     encourage     long-term     planning. 
Fiscal  1985  budget  authority  will  finance  a 
12-month  program  .year  beginning  on  July  1. 
1985. 

In  fiscal  1984  (including  the  nine-month 
transition  period  and  the  first  quarter  of 
the  1984  program  year),  an  estimated  47 
percent,  or  $848  million,  of  funds  for  train- 
ing for  the  disadvantaged  and  50.5  percent, 
or  $55.5  million,  of  funds  for  dislocated 
worker  training  will  go  lo  states  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest. 

The  administration  propo-ses  a  one-year 
extension  for  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit, 
whose  authority  runs  out  at  the  end  of  1984. 
In  addition,  the  administration  again  pro- 
poses elimination  of  the  Work  Incentive 
Program  (WIN). 
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Education 

The  President's  1985  budget  request  for 
the  Department  of  Education  is  $15.5  bil- 
lion, slightly  above  the  1984  appropriation 
of  $15.4  billion.  Approximately  47  percent  of 
these  funds— $7.3  billion— is  for  elementary, 
secondary,  and  vocational  programs.  Budget 
authority  for  the  Education  for  the  Disad- 
vantaged program  (ECIA  Chapter  I)  and 
Vocational  Education  would  be  maintained 
at  their  1984  levels  of  $3.48  billion  and  $738 
million,  respectively.  In  fiscal  1984,  states  in 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  will  receive 
$1,447  billion  for  education  aid  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  $304  million  for  vocational 
education. 

The  administration  again  will  propose  leg- 
islation to  fold  a  number  of  vocational  pro- 
grams into  a  block  grant.  However,  unlike 
last  year,  the  proposal  w'ould  leave  adult 
education  as  a  separate  categorical  program. 
In  addition,  the  president  is  proposing  to 
fund  Chapter  II.  the  state  block  grant  pro- 
gram, at  $738  million  in  budget  authority— 
up  from  $479  million  in  1984  and  $614  mil- 
lion in  1981.  This  year  the  program  will 
send  $194  million  to  states  in  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest. 

The  president  also  proposes  a  number  of 
reforms  for  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program.  One  proposal,  which  the  adminis- 
tration estimates  would  save  $24  million, 
would  require  all  students  applying  for 
loans,  regardless  of  income,  to  meet  a 
"needs  analysis  test."  At  present,  only  stu- 
dents whose  families  have,  incomes  over 
$30,000  are  subject  to  a  needs  test.  An  addi- 
tional estimated  saving  of  $10  million  would 
be  achieved  by  reducing  federal  responsibil- 
ity for  'reinsuring"— I.e.  guaranteeing— all 
new  loans.  The  federal  government  current- 
ly provides  100  percent  reinsurance.  Under 
the  president's  proposal,  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  provide  80  percent,  with  the 
states  required  to  pick  up  the  remaining  20 
percent. 

Public  Housing 

The  president's  fi.scal  1985  budget  would 
reduce  public  housing  operating  subsidies 
by  over  $200  million  from  the  current  ap- 
propriation level,  asking  for  $1,123  billion  in 
new  budget  authority.  In  addition,  the 
budget  proposes  a  rescission  of  $331  million 
from  the  fi.scal  1984  authorization.  Part  of 
the  1985  reduction  would  be  offset  by  car- 
ryovers from  fi.scal  1983  and  1984.  but  some 
of  It  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  undocu- 
mented energy  savings  and  proposed  de- 
creases in  vacant  unit  subsidies.  The  admin- 
istration has  dropped  last  year's  plan,  which 
was  potentially  devastating  to  authorities  In 
the  Northeast-Midwest  region,  to  base  oper- 
ating subsidies  on  local  private  market 
rents.  However,  failure  in  1985  to  fund  au- 
thorities fully  under  the  present  cost-based 
system  would  have  the  most  ,severe  impact 
on  large  urban  authorities  operating  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest,  Serious  flaws  in  the 
current  system  already  place  an  extra 
burden  on  the.se  authorities.  Approximately 
60  percent  of  the  1,2  million  units  of  public 
housing  Is  located  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest, 

Food  Stamps 

The  administration's  request  would  cut 
approximately  $555  million  from  the  food 
stamp  program  In  fiscal  1985,  In  addition  to 
a  $176  million  decrease  projected  lo  result 
from  lower  unemployment  and  inflation, 
the  administration  anticipates  achieving 
substantial  cuts  through  proposals  to  imple- 
ment mandatory  workfare.  simplify  the 
food  stamp  application  process,  and  hold 
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states  liable  for  erroenous  payments  in 
excess  of  3  percent  of  total  benefits.  Al- 
though the  administration  projects  savings 
of  $85  million  from  its  workfare  proposal, 
recent  analyses  by  congressional  agencies 
estimate  that  actual  savings  will  be  signifi- 
cantly less  and  that  new  requirements  could 
increase  state  administrative  costs  more 
than  total  budget  savings.  Congress  refused 
to  enact  similar  workfare  proposals  in  1982 
and  1983.  The  administration's  proposal  to 
force  the  states  to  pay  more  than  $500  mil- 
lion in  erroneous  benefits  will  be  most 
costly  to  state  and  local  governments  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  because  these  states 
tend  to  offer  higher  benefit  levels  and  be- 
cause high  unemployment  creates  heavy 
demand  for  services. 

Health 

The  administration  proposes  to  save  $567 
million  in  fiscal  1985  by  reducing  perma- 
nently the  federal  matching  rate  for  Medic- 
aid by  3  percent.  An  additional  $270  million 
wouW  be  saved  by  requiring  states  to  charge 
copayments  to  all  noninstitulionalized  bene- 
ficiaries. Including  pregnant  women  and 
children.  The  fiscal  1985  Medicaid  budget 
level  of  $21,213  billion  represents  a  growth 
rate  more  than  2  percent  lower  than  the 
rate  of  increase  from  fiscal  1983  to  1984, 
Measures  proposed  by  the  administration  to 
achieve  slower  growth  could  force  state  leg- 
islatures to  enact  further  cutbacks  in  Medic- 
aid eligibility  and  coverage.  Coupled  with 
changes  In  Medicare  reimbursement,  federal 
Medicaid  cutbacks  may  result  in  increased 
local  government  spending  to  support  public 
hospitals,  which  treat  a  higher  proportion 
of  the  poor  and  uninsured. 

Energy  Conservation 

Although  the  president  has.  to  a  large 
extent,  maintained  funding  levels  of  many 
energy  conservation  programs— largely 
through  the  use  of  oil  overcharge  funds— 
the  total  request  still  represents  a  55.9  per- 
cent decrease  from  the  fiscal  1981  level 
when  adjusted  for  inflation.  A  total  of 
$252.2  million  has  been  requested  for  state 
and  local  grant  programs— the  same  as  In 
fiscal  1984— with  $238  million  coming  from  a 
newly  created  Petroleum  Overcharge  Resti- 
tution Fund.  The  president's  budget  as- 
sumes no  funding  for  the  Energy  Extension 
Service  or  the  programs  funded  under  the 
Energy  Production  and  Conservation  Act. 
but  would  provide  $190  million  for  the 
Weatherlzation  program  and  S48  million  for 
the  Schools  and  Hospitals  con.servation  pro- 
gram. The  president's  fiscal  1985  budget 
proposal  slates  that  If  receipts  deposited 
into  the  fund  are  insufficient,  the  balance 
of  the  budget  request  for  the  Weatherlza- 
tion Assistance  and  Schools  and  Hospitals 
Grant  programs  will  be  derived  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  "  Howev- 
er it  Is  unclear  whether  the  president  will 
stand  by  these  funding  levels  if  Congress 
does  not  establish  an  oil  overcharge  ac- 
count. 

The  fi.scal  1985  request  for  energy  conser- 
vation research  an(i  development  is  $148 
million— $17.1  million  of  which  is  to  come 
from  appropriated  funds  not  spent  In  previ- 
ous years  and  savings  resulting  from  new 
management  practices.  The  fi.sral  1985  re- 
quest almost  equals  the  fi.scal  1984  appro- 
priations of  $150.9  million.  The  buildings 
and  community  systems  and  industrial  por- 
tions of  the  research  and  development 
budget  are  about  the  same  as  in  fi.scal  1984, 
The  transportation  portion  Is  reduced  from 
the  current  level  and  the  multi-sector  por- 
tion is  somewhat  higher. 
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Energy  conservation  grant  and  research 
and  development  programs  are  of  particular 
importance  to  Northeastern  and  Midw'est- 
ern  states.  The  region  is  home  to  growing 
numbers  of  low  income  people,  has  a  dispro- 
[lortionate  share  of  the  nation's  older, 
energy-inefficient  housing,  and  has  the 
highest  household  energy  costs  in  the 
nation. 

Low"  Income  Energy  Assistance 

The  president  has  requested  a  total  of 
.■51.875  billion  for  the  Low  Income  Energy 
Assistance  program  for  fiscal  1985  and  tied 
the  authorization  level  to  the  release  of  oil 
overcharge  funds.  The  1985  request  repre- 
sents a  substantial  increase  over  the  presi- 
dents  previous  proposals,  and  equals  the 
amount  appropriated  so  far  by  Congress  for 
fiscal  1984.  The  president  proposes  to  fi- 
nance the  program  from  a  newly-created  Pe- 
troleum Overcharge  Restitution  Fund, 
rather  than  from  general  revenues.  Legisla- 
tion will  be  sent  to  Congress  in  the  near 
future  to  both  create  the  fund  and  finance 
the  program  through  it. 

The  fiscal  1985  funding  level  represents  a 
decrease  from  fiscal  1981  of  17  percent  after 
adjusting  for  inflation.  The  Northeast-Mid- 
west region,  with  44  percent  of  the  U.S.  pop- 
ulation, currently  receives  approximately  6^ 
percent  of  the  energy  assistance  funds.  The 
president's  decision  to  finance  the  program 
cut  of  oil  Overcharge  funds  may  be  problem- 
atical, since  many  members  of  Congress  be- 
lieve those  funds  should  be  used  to  supple- 
ment rather  than  supplant  current  funding 
sources. 

Energy  Supply 

Although  the  administration's  fiscal  1985 
budget  submission  would  Increase  proposed 
funding  for  fossil  fuels  and  renewable  pro- 
grams sharply,  overall  spending  for  energy 
still  would  be  much  lower  than  in  1981.  The 
request  for  nuclear  programs  (Fusion  and 
Nuclear  Energy)  is  $1,101  billion:  for  fo.ssil 
programs.  $272.9  million  ($70.2  million  of 
which  would  come  from  funds  not  .spent  in 
previous  years  and  new  management  Initia- 
tives); and  for  solar  and  other  renewables. 
$191.3  million  j($10  million  of  which  would 
come  from  funds  not  spent  in  previous 
years). 

The  nuclear  request  is  down  slightly  from 
the  fiscal  1984  appropriation  level,  due 
mainly  to  termination  of  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor.  Although  the  propo.scd 
funding  for  fossil  fuels  and  .solar  and  oilier 
renewables  is  somewhat  lower  than  the 
amount  appropriated  by  Coimre.ss  for  thi.s 
year,  the  fossil  fuels  reqiust  is  98  pen-eiit 
higher  than  the  administration's  fi.scal  1984 
request,  and  the  request  for  solar  and  other 
renewables  is  87  percent  greater  than  last 
year's.  However,  after  adjusting  for  infla- 
tion, between  1981  and  1985  overall  spend- 
ing for  nuclear  energy  would  decline  by  37.6 
percent,  for  fo.ssil  fuels  by  75.3  perci'nt.  and 
for  .solar  and  other  renewables  by  77.4  per- 
cent. 

Development  of  alternative  energy  re- 
sources is  important  for  the  Northea.st -Mid- 
west region  becau,se  all  of  its  states  are  net 
energy  importers.  Research  and  develop- 
ment programs  in  both  basic  and  applied 
energy  are  needed  to  bring  technologies  to 
full  commercialization,  and  should  be  en- 
couraged particularly  for  energy  .sources  in- 
digenous to  the  region. 

Water  Resources  Development 
Construction  outlays  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  are  scheduled   to  decline  by 
S228  million  in  fiscal  1985.  as  many  projects 
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near  completion.  Only  two  new  construction 
starts  are  included  in  the  Corps  request, 
which  assumes  offsetting  receipts  of  $200 
million  in  anticipation  of  congressional  ap- 
proval of  port  and  navigation  user  fees.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  budget,  which  limits 
funding  to  17  Western  stales,  would  in 
crease  by  17  percent,  from  $922  million  to 
$1,079  billion,  with  two  new  projects  author 
ized  for  construction  Budget  authority  for 
the  Soil  Conservation  Services  watershed 
and  flood  prevention  program  would  drop 
from  $184  million  to  $94  million,  but  the 
budget  for  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion rural  water  and  waste  dispcsal  loans 
and  grants  program,  cut  by  more  than  50 
percent  between  fiscal  1981  and  1984.  would 
decline  only  slightly  next  year,  from  $360 
million  to  $340  million.  The  Northeast-Mid- 
west region  receives  32  percent  of  FmHA 
water  program  funding,  but  averages  less 
than  20  percent  of  national  spending  for  all 
water  resource  programs  combined. 

The   week   before   the   budget   was   intro- 
duced, the  administration  withdrew  its  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  uniform  cost -sharing  re 
quirement    for    federal    water    projects    in 
favor  of  negotiations  on  a  project -by  project 
basis.  This  decision  will  result  in  extra  ex- 
penditures over  the  long  term  for  federal 
water  projects,  few  of  which  are  located  in 
the  Northeast  Midwest  region. 
Water  Quality 
The  president  s  fiscal  1985  request  would 
increase   funding   for  EPA   regulatory,  en- 
forcement, and  research  programs  by  8  per 
cent,  from  $1,088  billion  to  $1,177  billion, 
bringing  the  agency's  budget  for  these  pro- 
grams to  approximately  71  percent  of  1981 
levels  in  inflation-adjusted  dollars.  The  acid 
rain  research  budget  would  almost  double, 
from  $28  million  to  $55  million.  The  admin- 
istration pledges  additional  resources  for  a 
federal-private    sector    project    to    demon- 
strate a  competitive  clean  coal  technology 
to    reduce    the    sulfur    dioxide    emissions 
thought   to  cause  acid   rain.   However,   no 
funding  amount  is  specified.  Budget  author- 
ity  for  the  Superfund  program  would  in- 
crease 39  percent,  from  $460  million  to  $640 
million,    reflecting    133    new    additions    to 
EPA  s  National  Priority  List  of  abandoned 
sites  and  increased  demands  on  the  program 
as  cleanups  get  under  way.  Of  the  512  iden- 
tified priority  sites.  65  percent  are  in  the 
Northeast-Midwest  region. 

The  Wastewater  Treatment  Construction 
Grants  program  would  be  authorized  at  last 
year's  level  of  $2.4  billion,  although  this 
year  the  state  matching  requirement  for 
most  projects  will  increase  from  25  percent 
to  45  percent.  The  Northeast-Midwest 
region  receives  54  percent  of  the  funds 
under  this  program,  which  is  roughly  equiv- 
alent to  EPA's  assessment  of  the  region's 
wastewater  treatment  needs. 
Transportation 
The  fiscal  1985  budget  request  asks  for 
$3.4  billion  in  budget  authority  for  the  for- 
mula grant,  discretionary  grant,  and  inter- 
state transit  transfer  grant  programs  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration, 
a  cut  of  $194.5  million  from  the  projected 
fiscal  1984  level.  The  administration  pro- 
poses to  phase  out  all  operating  assistance 
for  public  transportation  by  fiscal  1989.  and 
to  limit  fiscal  1985  operating  assistance  to 
$546  million— $329  million  below  the  statu- 
tory cap  in  current  law.  With  adjustments 
for  inflation,  that  level  of  assistance  would 
represent  a  reduction  of  69  percent  from 
1981  authorizations.  Large  cities  would  lose 
the  greatest  proportion  of  funds  under  the 
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graduated  funding  system  the  administra- 
tion purposes.  The  Northeast-Midwest 
region  receives  approximately  60  percent  of 
the  urban  formula  assistance  funds  that 
provide  operating  and  capital  assistance. 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Trust  Fund  pro- 
grams would  receive  $14,645  billion  in  fiscal 
1985  budget  authority,  an  increase  of  $738 
million  from  the  estimated  fiscal  1984  level 
of  $13,907  billion.  However,  the  budget  rec 
ommends  a  fiscal  1985  obligation  limitation 
of  $13,875  billion,  excluding  emergency  obli- 
gations. 

Amtrak  would  receive  $680  million  in 
fiscal  1985  operating  budget  authority,  a  re- 
duction of  $36.4  million  from  the  fiscal  1984 
level  of  $716.4  million. 

The  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement 
Project  will  receive  no  new  budget  authority 
under  the  administration  proposal,  but  will 
continue  to  make  outlays  from  previous 
years'  authority.  The  administration  recom- 
mends no  new  authority  for  the  local  rail 
service  assistance  program,  which  distribut- 
ed $12.5  million  in  fiscal  1984. 
Defense 
Budget  authority  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  fiscal  1985  is  proposed  to  reach 
$305  billion,  and  outlays  $264.4  billion.  This 
$47  billion  or  18  percent  increase  in  author- 
ity and  $33  billion  or  14.5  percent  increase 
in  outlays  over  fiscal  1984  reflects  the  ad- 
ministration's continuing  commitment  to 
real  funding  increases  for  national  defense. 
In  addition,  a  fiscal  1984  supplemental  ap- 
propriation request  will  be  made  for  mili- 
tary operations  in  Lebanon  and  Grenada,  as 
well  as  to  increase  certain  military  benefits. 
The  defense  share  of  the  nation's  output 
of  GNP  will  be  6.8  percent  in  fiscal  1985. 
and  is  projected  to  average  slightly  more 
than  7  percent  over  the  next  five  years. 
DOD's  share  of  federal  budget  outlays  is 
projected  to  increase  to  approximately  30 
percent. 

Heavy  emphasis  continues  to  be  placed  on 
procurement,  which  would  be  funded  at 
$107.6  billion  in  fiscal  1985.  This  amount  is 
over  one-third  of  the  entire  DOD  budget, 
and  represents  a  25  percent  increase  over 
fiscal  1984  levels.  Procurement  plans  for  the 
Pentagon  will  remain  similar  to  those  of 
fiscal  1984.  as  they  generally  are  controlled 
by  multi-year  actions.  The  Army  however, 
does,  plan  to  activate  a  new  light  infantry 
division  in  fiscal  1985.  and  total  active  duty 
strength  is  projected  to  increase  by  29.900 
during  the  year. 

In  1982.  only  33  percent  of  all  defense  in- 
stallations. 17  percent  of  personnel,  and  39 
percent  of  military  prime  contracts  were  lo- 
cated in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  Over 
75  percent  of  defense  expenditures  (exclud- 
ing procurement)  are  scheduled  to  go  to  the 
South  and  West  in  fiscal  1984.  Per  capita 
spending  in  this  category  for  the  South  and 
West  would  be  $728.  compared  to  only  $290 
in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  Between 
1981  and  1985.  Pentagon  budget  authority, 
when  adjusted  for  inflation,  would  increase 
almost  40  percent;  in  procurement,  the  in- 
crease would  be  over  83  percent. 

Small  Business  Administration  (SBA) 
The  administration  has  requested  $332 
million  in  budget  authority  for  the  SBAs 
Business  Loan  and  Investment  Fund  pro- 
gram, down  from  $363  million  in  1984  and 
$609  million  in  1981.  The  president  also  is 
requesting  $3.3  billion  worth  of  loan  guaran- 
tee assistance  for  1985;  however,  the  admin- 
istration is  seeking  to  phase  down  the  pro- 
gram to  $970  million  by  1987.  The  budget 
submission  also  assumes  virtual  elimination 
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of  the  SBA  direct  loan  program.  The  only 
surviving  component  would  provide  $41  mil- 
lion in  direct  loans  to  minority  enterprise 
small  business  investment  companies  (MES- 
BICs).  the  same  amount  requested  in  1984. 
Small  businesses  are  vital  to  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  region;  one  study  found  that  in  the 
Northeast  alone,  from  1969  to  1976  small 
businesses  created  166  percent  of  net  new 
jobs,  more  than  making  up  for  job  losses  in 
large  companies.* 
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FEDERAL  GRANT  REFUSED 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2.  1984 
•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  old  adage 
that  actions  spealc  louder  than  words, 
it  is  certainly  demonstrated  in  the 
commendable  action  of  my  constitu- 
ent, Mr.  Joe  Shipman,  general  sales 
manager  of  Navajo  Forest  Products 
Industries  in  Navajo.  N.  Mex.  Mr. 
Shipman,  and  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Wood  Moulding  & 
Millwork  Producers  Association,  upon 
being  notified  that  they  had  been 
awarded  a  Federal  grant  of  $217,000 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, refused  the  money. 

The  board  of  directors  gave  as  their 
reason  for  this  action: 

It  is  our  view  that  all  such  programs 
should  be  discontinued  until  the  Federal 
deficit  is  brought  under  control. 

The  Federal  deficit  is  of  such  mam- 
moth proportions  that  obviously  no 
single  measure  will  solve  the  problem. 
I  continue  to  believe  the  Congress 
should  consider  a  package  that  will 
provide  for— 

First,  reasonable  reductions  in  the 
growth  of  entitlement  programs; 

Second,  reasonable  reductions  in  the 
expanding  defense  programs;  and 

Third,  reasonable  adjustments  in 
our  tax  rates. 

You  may  recall  Samuel  Johnson's 
observation  that  'to  do  nothing  is  in 
every  man's  power. "  This  is  so.  But 
Joe  Shipman  and  the  Wood  Moulding 
&  Millwork  Producers  have  made  a 
first  step  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
I  urge  the  Reagan  administration  in 
Washington  to  take  a  page  from  their 
notebook. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  letters  of  Mr.  Shipman 
and  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Wood  Moulding  &  Millwork  Producers 
Association.  The  text  of  the  letters  is 
as  follows; 
Navajo  Forest  Products  Industries. 

Navajo.  N.  Mex..  December  30,  1983. 
Hon.  Bill  Richardson. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Richardson:  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  Wood  Moulding  &  Millwork  Pro- 
ducers Association  recently  turned  down  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  International  Trade 


Administration.  Office  of  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance.  Technical  Assistance  Division. 

While  this  $217,000  grant  might  have 
helped  our  industry  in  the  long  run.  the 
Board  of  Directors  acted  prudently  in  think- 
ing of  our  country  first  and  our  association 
second.  The  Board's  reason  for  this 
action.  .  .  .  "It  is  our  view  that  all  such  pro- 
grams should  be  discontinued  until  the  fed- 
eral deficit  is  brought  under  control." 

Our  firm  concurs  with  the  action  taken  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  we  commend 
them  on  this  action.  To  this  end.  we  express 
to  you  our  own  concern  for  the  deficit  and  a 
desire  for  you.  our  representative  to  take 
whatever  action  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
federal  deficit. 

•    Your  comments  and  views  will  be  appreci- 
ated. 

Cordially. 

Joseph  T.  Shipman. 
General  Sales  Manager. 

Wood  Moulding  & 
Millwork  Producers.        -^ 
Portland.  Oreg..  December  13.  1983. 
Mr.  Daniel  F.  Harrington. 
Director.     Technical    Assistance     Diinsion. 
Office  of  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Mr.  Harrington:  After  additional  consid- 
eration, and  in  view  of  the  federal  deficit, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Wood  Moulding  & 
Millwork  Producers  Association  has  decided 
the  association  will  not  become  involved  in 
the  TAAC  program. 

It  is  our  view  that  all  such  programs 
should  be  discontinued  until  the  federal  def- 
icit is  brought  under  control. 

For  Wood  Moulding  &  Millwork  Produc- 
ers Associations  Board  of  Directors: 

Gary  D.  Moore.  President.  Cascade  Wood 
Products.  Inc. 

Loren  G.  Forrister.  Vice  President.  Forest 
Products  Company. 

Theodore  R.  Allen.  Treasurer.  Mt.  Taylor 
Millwork.  Inc. 

Leonard  G.  Richert.  Immediate  Past- 
President.  Challenge  Lumber  Products,  Inc. 

Bernard  J.  Tomasko.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Wood  Moulding  &  Millwork  Producers 
Association. 

Charles  G.  Cannon.  Contact  Lumber  Com- 
pany. 

Tim  Drury.  Louisiana-Pacific  Corporation. 

Robert  W.  Gonsalves.  Western  Moulding 
Company.  Inc. 

Kieran  P.  Madden.  Ponderosa  Mouldings. 
Inc. 

Earl  J.  Moore.  Corning  Moulding  Corpora- 
tion. 

J.D.  Robbins.  Klamath  Moulding  Mill. 
Inc. 

Jeff  Selzer.  Setzer  Forest  Products. 

John  Sked.  Jr..  American  Forest  Products 
Company. 

Charles  Vignal.  Canadian  Millwork.  Inc. 
(CMI). 

Bernard  J.  Tomasko. 
Executive  Vice  President. m 


TRIBUTE  TO  MEMBERS  OF 
LOCAL  NO.  44 
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metal  Workers  Local  No.  44  of  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Pa.  will  be  honoring  30  of  their 
members  with  25-year  pins  for  their 
service  and  dedication  to  the  local. 

The  members  receiving  pins  this 
year  are;  James  Austin,  Grant  Bach- 
man,  Bill  Borton,  David  Brown,  Bill 
Burns,  Joe  Ciavarell,  Tom  Conroy, 
Andy  DeStanfano,  Bill  Entz,  John  Ev- 
erett, Paul  Free,  Gerald  Heck,  Ralph 
Isley,  Walter  Johns,  Ed  Kaleshefski, 
Ed  Klein,  Al  Madara,  Charles  Mil- 
brand,  Andy  Petroski,  Charles  Phoe- 
nix, Dan  Pisarcik,  George  Robertine, 
Vince  Savinelli,  Adam  Semanski, 
Mitch  Sobocinski,  Fred  Thieman,  Don 
Walsh,  Ed  Wojtal,  Norm  Wydila,  and 
Joe  Splendido.  These  pins  will  be 
awarded  at  the  Plains  American 
Legion,  Carey  Street,  Plains,  Pa. 

Local  No.  44  became  part  of  the 
Sheetmetal  Workers  International  on 
June  19,  1939,  under  General  Presi- 
dent Robert  Byron  and  General  Secre- 
tary William  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  entire 
membership  of  this  local  under  the 
management  of  Thomas  Austin,  Jr.,  in 
paying  tribute  to  these  outstanding 
members.* 


GRENADA  AND  THE  PRESS 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2,  1984 

•  Mr.   HARRISON.   Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  February  24,  1984,  the  Sheet- 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2,  1984 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  a  survey  of  American  stu- 
dents on  Grenada  has  found  that  92 
percent  of  those  questioned  approved 
the  President's  decision  ordering  our 
forces  to  rescue  them. 

The  survey,  conducted  by  George 
Washington  University's  media  analy- 
sis project,  also  found  that  two  out  of 
three  believed  the  President  was  right 
to  hold  back  the  press  when  our 
troops  landed.  As  these  were  the  per- 
sons whose  lives  were  directly  at  stake, 
their  views  carry  special  weight. 

Curiously,  this  survey  does  not  seem 
to  have  received  very  much  attention 
in  the  press.  I  call  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Times  of  January  19, 
1984. 

Students  in  Grenada  Hail  Chief.  Rip 

Press 

(By  Carol  Innerst) 

A  new  survey  of  the  American  medical 
students  on  Grenada  has  found  that  the 
students  approved  of  President  Reagan  and 
the  invasion  much  more  strongly  than  first 
thought— and  of  the  press  much  less  than 
first  thought. 

Two  out  of  three  of  the  students  return- 
ing to  St.  George's  Medical  College  said 
President  Reagan  was  right  to  hold  the 
press  back  when  U.S.  troops  invaded  Grena- 
da in  October,  two  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity researchers  said  yesterday  after 
spending  last  week  on  the  island  interview- 
ing students. 
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They  found  the  students  even  more  en- 
thusiastic about  the  president's  decision 
than  the  American  public  at  large. 

According  to  Dr.  Michael  Robinson,  direc- 
tor of  George  Washington  University's 
Media  Analysis  Project.  64  percent  of  the 
students  interviewed  felt  reporters  should 
not  have  been  permitted  to  accompany  U.S. 
troops  when  they  arrived  in  Grena<ia  be- 
cause it  would  have  jeopardized  the  safety 
of  the  students,  the  safety  of  the  reporters 
themselves  and  the  need  for  secrecy. 

Just  under  40  percent  of  the  students 
interviewed  said  the  press  that  had  covered 
them  "did  not  behave  in  a  responsible 
manner."  At  the  same  time,  "only  3  percent 
of  those  interviewed  thought  the  American 
soldiers  had  behaved  irresponsibly, "  said 
Maura  Clancy,  assistant  director  of  the  re- 
search project. 

Ninety-two  percent  of  those  questioned 
believed  the  president  did  the  right  thing. 

Mrs.  Clancy  said  about  half  the  students 
who  left  have  returned.  Others,  described  as 
more  "gunshy."  are  on  Barbados  where  a 
convent  has  been  rented  and  classes  are 
starting  up  for  the  new  semester. 

The  research  data  were  based  on  inter- 
views with  about  115  medical  students  who 
are  U.S.  citizens. 

The  pair  went  to  Grenada  to  see  whether 
a  systematic  survey  would  reinforce  the 
media-based  images  about  student  opinion 
that  emerged  after  the  invasion. 

'What  we  found  was  these  impressions 
were  understated."  Mrs.  Clancy  said. 

In  a  test  vote  between  Mr.  Reagan  and 
Democratic  presidential  candidate  Walter 
Mondale.  80  percent  of  the  students  back  on 
Grenada  voted  for  Mr.  Reagan. 

The  Media  Analysis  Project  is  a  founda- 
tion-funded research  project  that  studies 
how  the  major  media  treat  public  policy 
news.* 
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HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2,  1984 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  correct  the 
inequitable  pay  problem  of  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  airport  police. 
My  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Maryland.  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Hover, 
join  me  in  this  effort  along  with  my 
fellow-  Virginian,  Mr.  Parris.  Senator 
Paul  Trible  of  Virginia  will  introduce 
a  companion  bill  next  week  in  the 
Senate. 

This  problem  was  brought  to  our  at- 
tention by  the  Federal  police  officers 
at  the  area's  Washington  National  and 
Dulles  International  Airports— the 
only  federally  owned  and  operated  air- 
ports in  the  country.  These  police  offi- 
cers shared  with  us  the  hardships 
placed  on  them  by  inequitable  salary 
schedules  and  the  resultant  inad- 
equate staffing  levels.  The  staffing 
problems  were  resolved  last  fall  by  reg- 
ulation; however,  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  request  to  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  for  pay 
relief  went  largely  unheeded. 
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The  only  pay  relief  these  officers 
have  actually  received  during  the  past 
15  years  came  in  1974  with  adoption  of 
a  DOT  special  pay  rates  request. 
These  regulatory  pay  requests,  howev 
er.  are  defined  as  temporary  in  nature 
and  include  sunset  provisions.  The 
1974  effort  to  provide  equitable  pay 
for  these  officers  had  totally  eroded 
by  1979.  Five  years  have  passed  since 
then  and  these  employees  have  fallen 
seriously  behind  other  comparable 
civil  service  employees,  other  Federal 
law  enforcement  personnel,  and  area 
police  departments. 

We  supported  DOTs  efforts  to  alle- 
viate this  problem  through  a  special 
pav  rates  packa^'e  and  were  disap- 
pointed with  the  marginal  relief  OPM 
provided.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  a 
permanent  .solution  to  this  problem 
shou'd  be  sought.  For  this  reason  we 
are  establishing  a  statutory  special 
pay  rate  for  the  airport  police  officers 
thereby  treating  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  Federal  police  forces 
such  as  the  Library  of  Congress  Police. 
National  Zoo  Police,  and  U.S.  Park 
Police  who  have  had  their  pay  rates 
established  through  special  pay  legis- 
lation. This  type  of  relief  is  long  over- 
due. 

Although  the  entire  DOT  package 
was  not  accepted  by  OPM.  we  feel  the 
figures  and  proposals  made  by  that  re 
quest  reflected  a  reasonable  attempt 
to  provide  parity  for  the  FAA  police 
with  other  Federal  law  enforcement 
personnel.  Therefore,  we  are  incorpo- 
rating the  pay  package  request  of  Sec- 
retary Dole  in  our  legislation.  The  fig- 
ures used  in  deriving  the  pay  schedule 
listed  in  the  bill  were  determined 
through  a  composite  of  the  pay  rates 
for  other  Federal  police  officers  and 
the  police  departments  of  the  sur- 
rounding metropolitan  area. 

To  better  understand  the  problem  at 
hand.  I  provide  the  following.  Police 
protection  at  National  and  Dulles 
International  Airports  is  provided 
daily  to  approximately  50.000  people. 
In  1982.  these  airports  were  used  by 
over  16  million  pas-sengers  and  visitors. 
The  airports'  boundaries  encompass 
approximately  11.000  acres,  much  of 
which  is  used  for  aircraft  operations 
and  must  be  patrolled  to  maintain  ade- 
quate security  24  hours  each  day.  The 
level  and  scope  of  police  coverage  by 
the  FAA  police  are  comparable  to  the 
law  enforcement  requirements  of  an 
average-sized  community. 

This  community  comparison  is  rein- 
forced not  only  by  the  actual  popula 
lion  statistics,  land  area,  and  property 
values  protected,  but  also  by  compari- 
son of  the  types  of  emergencies  and 
other  law  enforcement  incidents  that 
occur  at  the  area  airports  and  in  a  mu- 
nicipality. In  addition,  the  airports 
servicing  the  Nations  Capital,  and 
indeed  the  capital  of  the  free  world, 
are  located  in  a  unique  geopolitical  en- 
vironment, serving  elected  officials  of 
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not  only  the  United  States  but  leaders 
and  diplomats  from  throughout  the 
world.  This  fact  makes  these  airports 
more  vulnerable  to  terrorist  activities 
and  subject  to  a  higher  level  of  media 
coverage  and  scrutiny  by  the  police. 

I  point  out  these  facts  to  illustrate 
the  unique  job  responsibilities  of  the 
FAA  police.  The  daily  duties  and 
stress  thev  encounter  would  seem  to 
warrant  salary  and  benefits  levels 
comparable  to  other  Federal  police 
forces:  however,  that  is  not  the  case. 
The  pav  for  FAA  police  ranges  any- 
where from  $3,200  to  $6,600  le.ss  than 
salaries  for  police  officers  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  Park  Service, 
respectively. 

The  discrepancies  between  pay   for 
the.se  officers  is  not  .substantiated  by 
the  differences  of  duties  performed.  In 
a  Julv  1981  draft  Study  of  Protective 
Occupations,  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management      found      that      Federal 
police  work   is  diverse  with  differing 
levels  of  complexity  and  responsibility 
for    individual    officers    and    special, 
sometimes  unique,  missions  for  whole 
forces.  Officers  stationed  in  an  around 
most  office  buildings  are  likely  to  en- 
counter situations  such  as  theft,  rob- 
bery,  vandalism,   and  would   less   fre- 
quently    encounter     assaults,     bomb 
threats,  rapes,  or  civil  disorders.  The 
bulk  of  any  workday  in  this  •closed" 
police     environment     would     involve 
checking     identification     in     limited 
access  areas,  enforcing  parking  regula- 
tions, and  occasionally  assisting  per- 
sons in  emergency  situations.  For  ex- 
ample, police  officers  at  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  and  thc-,e  at 
the  Supreme  Court  whose  compensa- 
tion   is   based   on   special    legislation, 
spend    most    of    their    time    checking 
IDs.     issuing     parking     tickets,     and 
giving  information  to  tourists. 

In  contrast,  the  airport  police  func- 
tion in  an  'open  "  police  environment, 
the  number  of  passengers  and  visitors 
to  the  airports  in  not  a  finite  entity 
and  continues  to  increase  as  air  travel 
becomes  a  more  economical  means  of 
travel.  I  have  talked  with  police  offi- 
cers at  National  Airport,  in  particular, 
who  feel  that  the  Metro  station  has 
facilitated  easier  access  to  the  airport 
for  the  general  nonflying  public  and 
may  have  contributed  to  the  increase 
of   armed   holdups,   number  of  stolen 
cars,  pickpockets,  credit  card  fraud,  va- 
grance,  and  property  crime  at  the  air- 
port  since   the   station   opened.   With 
approximately  50,000  people  using  Na- 
tional and  Dulles  Airports  every  day. 
the  variety  of  situations  that  must  be 
dealt  with  by  the  police  includes  vio- 
lent crimes  such  as  murder,  robbery, 
and  aggravated  assault,  as  well  as  pos- 
session and/or  distribution  of  drugs, 
possession  of  weapons,  and  fraud. 

There  is  little  similarity  in  complex- 
ity of  situations  encountered  by  the 
FAA  airport  police  officers  who  oper- 
ate in  an    "open"  police  environment 
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and  the  officers  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Library  of  Congress  who  oper- 
ate in  a  "Closed"  police  environment. 
Yet  the  salaries  for  these  officers 
differ  substantially  as  outlined  earlier. 
If  the  compensation  comparison  is 
extended  to  local  non-Federal  jurisdic- 
tions and  to  police  forces  of  other  air- 
ports, the  FAA  airport  police  force 
compares  even  less  favorably.  Yet  the 
responsibilities  of  the  FAA  airport 
police  are  comparable  to  those  of 
other  jurisdictions  such  as  the  Alexan- 
dria and  Arlington  police  forces.  U.S. 
Park  Police,  Capitol  Police,  and  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority  Police,  all  of  whom  oper- 
ate in  a  similar    open"  environment. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  parity  with  other 
neighboring  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies,  the  FAA  airport  police  have 
become  a  training  ground  for  these 
other  agencies.  The  younger  officers 
take  the  opportunity  to  transfer  to  an- 
other Federal  or  non-Federal  agency 
when  the  opportunity  presents  itself.  I 
do  not  believe  this  represents  the  best 
expenditure  of  taxpayer  funds. 

We  believe  the  case  is  clear  that  the 
current  situation  needs  immediate  cor- 
rection. For  this  reason,  we  urge  adop- 
tion of  this  package  and  passage  of 
this  legislation  in  a  timely  fashion  to 
resolve  this  inequity. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  and  the 
bill  follows: 
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Section-by-Section  Analysis 

FEDERAL  AIRPORTS  POLICE  SALARY  ACT 

Section  1.  The  title  of  the  bill  is  the  Ped- 
pral  Airport  Police  Salary  Act." 

Section  2.  Immediately  followinK  Section 
5375  which  details  the  pay  schedules  for  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park  police.  Section  5376 
a.s  Police  Forces  of  Washington  National 
Airport  and  Dulles  International  Airport"  is 
added. 

The  Airport  Police  Salary  Schedule  is 
listed  and  consists  of  9  levels  of  positions: 
Level  1 -entry-level  police  officers:  level  2— 
airport  police  officers:  level  3-special  func- 
tions officer:  level  4-sergcant:  level  5-lieu- 
tenant:  level  6-caplain:  level  7-depuly  in- 
spector: level  8-in,spector.  and  level  9— chief 
of  police.  These  positions  were  previously 
designated  by  particular  grades:  however, 
they  will  not  be  listed  as  a  level  rather  than 
a  GS  grade. 

Under  this  section,  airport  police  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  periodic  step  increases 
as  outlined  in  Section  5335  and  Section  5336 
of  the  U.S.  Code  which  govern  GS  employ- 
ees. Each  level  has  10  steps  which  are  corre- 
sponding steps  to  the  current  general  sched 
ule  step  and  grade  system.  These  level  and 
step  determinations  apply  only  to  police 
force  employees  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration at  Washington  National  Air- 
port and  Dulles  International  Airport. 

To  convert  from  steps-in-grade  to  steps-in- 
level,  employees  will  retain  the  current  step 
of  their  general  schedule  rating  and  move  to 
the  corresponding  step  listed  in  the  level 
structure  outlined  in  section  2  of  this  act— 
they  will  e.s.sentially  retain  the  same  step. 

The  conversion  from  the  general  schedule 
to  the  level  system  and  any  pay  increases  as- 
sociated with  this  conversion  shall  not  be 


construed  as  a  periodic  step  increase  as  out- 
lined in  section  5335  of  the  U.S.  Code. 

The  pay  of  employee  covered  under  this 
act  shall  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

Section  3.  Although  these  employees  are 
no  longer  subject  to  general  provisions  of 
the  Code  governing  general  schedule  em- 
ployees, they  W'ill  be  subject  to  the  same 
comparability  pay  increases  as  general 
schedule  employees. 

Section  4.  This  section  insures  that  FAA 
police  are  still  subject  to  the  retention 
rights  granted  general  schedule  employees. 

Section  5.  FAA  police  could  be  granted 
hazardous  duty  differential  pay  under  this 
section.  These  police  officers  are  currently 
subject  to  this  portion  of  title  V  although 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  has  never 
designated  these  employees  eligible  for 
actual  receipt  of  pay  under  this  provision. 
The  inclusion  of  this  portion  of  the  legisla- 
tion does  not  entitle  FAA  police  personnel 
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to  hazardous  duty  differential  pay:  however, 
should,  in  the  future.  OPM  determine  these 
employees  as  eligible  for  the  differential, 
this  section  of  the  legislation  would  make 
payment  of  such  rates  possible. 

Section  6.  This  pay  schedule  will  become 
effective  the  first  pay  period  30  calendar 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. The  salaries  of  FAA  police  will  re- 
flect these  new  rates  in  the  applicable  pay 
period  after  enactment. 

To  convert  from  grades  to  level,  employ- 
ees now  listed  as  GS-4  will  be  rated  at  level 
1:  GS-5  employees,  level  2:  GS-6.  level  3: 
GS-7.  level  4:  GS-8.  level  5:  GS-9.  level  6: 
GS-10.  level  7:  GS-11.  level  8:  and  GS-12. 
level  9. 

H.R.  4748 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    Stales    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

AIRPORT  POLICE  SALARY  SCHEDULE 
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SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Federal  Airport  Police  Salary  Acf. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PAY  SCALE 

Sec  2.  (a)(1)  Subchapter  VII  of  chapter  52 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
Federal  employee  pay  rates  and  systems,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

■■!i.'):i76.  Police  forces  of  Washington  National 
.Airport  and  Dulles  International  .Airport 
•(a)  Each  employee  in  a  position  within 
the  police  force  of  Washington  National 
Airport  or  the  police  force  of  Dulles  Inter- 
nationa! Airport  shall  be  entitled,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  to  have  his  pay  fixed 
in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 


Giade  aid  title 


Annual  tales 


Step  1 


Step  2 


Steps 


Step  4 


Slet)3 


Step  6 


Step  7 


Step  8 


Steps 


Step  10 


level  1  fnliy  level  police  oMicei 

Level  .'  Aicpwi  police  ollicet 

level  i  Special  (unclions  rtlicef 

level  4  Setgeani 

level  i  lieutenant 

level  6  Caplain 

level  7  Deputy  Inspector 

Level  8  Inspectoi 

level  9  Oel  ol  Police 


517.919 
19,167 
20,865 
22,079 
24,449 
27,00fi 
29.747 
32.678 
38,185 


S18.317 
19.613 
21.362 
22.631 
25.060 
27.681 
30,491 
33,495 
39,164 


SI8.715 
20,059 
21.859 
23,183 
25.671 
28,356 
31235 
34,312 
40,143 


$19,113 
20.505 
22,356 
23  735 
26.282 
29,031 
31,979 
35,129 
41122 


$19,)11 
20951 
22,853 
24,287 
26,893 
29,706 
32,723 
35,946 
42,101 


$19,909 
21,397 
23.350 
24.839 
27,504 
30.381 
33,467 
36,763 
43.080 


S20.307 
21.843 
23,847 
25,391 
28,115 
31,056 
34,211 
37,580 
44.059 


S20.705 
22.283 
24,344 
25.943 
28,726 
31.731 
34,955 
38,397 
45,038 


521.105 
22.735 
24,841 
26,495 
29,337 
32.406 
35,699 
39,214 
46.017 


S2i,501 
23181 
25  338 
27,047 
29,948 
33,081 
36,433 
40031 
46996 


••(b)  Classification  of  positions  the  rate  of 
pay  of  which  is  fixed  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

■■(c)  The  provisions  of  sections  5335  and 
5336  of  this  title,  relating  to  periodic  step- 
increases,  shall  be  applicable  to  employees 
covered  under  this  section.  In  applying  such 
provisions  to  employees  under  this  -section, 
the  references  contained  in  such  .sections  to 
grades  and  pay  rates  shall  be  considered  to 
be  references  to  grades  and  pay  rales  speci- 
fied under  sub.section  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  .section— 

■ID  the  term  police  force  of  Washington 
National  Airport •  refers  to  employees  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  appointed 
under  section  4(a)  of  the  Act  of  June  29. 
1940.  entitled  An  Act  to  provide  tor  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Washington  National 
Airport,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

■■(2)  the  term  police  force  of  Dulles  Inter 
national  Airporf  refers  to  employees  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  appointed 
under  section  8(a)  of  the  Act  of  September 
7.  1950.  entitled  An  Act  to  authorize  the 
construction,  protection,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  a  public  airport  in  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  District  of  Columbia. ' 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  53  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  5375  the  following  new  item: 

•5376.  Police  forces  of  Washington  National 
Airport     and    Dulles    Interna- 
tional Airport. ••. 
(b)  Section  5102(c)  of  title  5.  United  States 

Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  •'or'^  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (26): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (27)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•■;  or^':  and 


(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

•■(28)  members  of  the  police  force  of 
Washington  National  Airport  and  members 
of  the  police  force  of  Dulles  International 
Airport,  whose  pay  is  fixed  under  section 
5376  of  this  title.'. 

PAY  COMPARABILITY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  5301(c)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  pay  comparabil- 
ity system,  is  amended  in  paragraph  (1)  by 
inserting  before  the  semicolon  the  follow- 
ing: ••.  or  section  5376  of  this  title,  relating 
to  the  Airport  Police  Salary  Schedule  '. 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  5303(a)  of 
title  5,  United  Stales  Code,  relating  to  au- 
thority to  prescribe  higher  minimum  rates 
of  pay.  is  amended  by  inserting  'or  5376^^ 
after    5332^. 

(c)  Section  5304  of  title  5.  United  Slates 
Code,  relating  to  policies  and  regulations 
implementing  pay  comparability,  is  amend- 
ed by  in.serting  ■section  5376  of  this  title. •• 
before  ■chapter  5r. 

GRADE  AND  PAY  RETENTION 

Sec  4.  Section  5361  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  "or  .sec- 
tion 5376^  after  ■chapter  ST:  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  in.serting  ■the  Air- 
port Police  Salary  Schedule  under  section 
5376  of  this  title."  after  -the  General 
Schedule. ••. 

HAZARDOUS  DUTY  DIFFERENTIAL 

Sec  5.  The  second  sentence  of  .section 
5545(d)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  pay  differentials  for  hazardous  or 
intermittent  duty,  is  amended  by  in.serting 
■•.  or  section  5376  of  this  title. ••  after  'chap- 
ter 53  of  this  title^. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE;  TRANSITION  PROVISIONS 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning 


of  the  first  applicable  pay  period  which 
commences  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(bKI)  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  initial 
adjustments  of  the  rates  of  basic  pay  ot  in- 
dividuals employed  as  members  of  the  police 
force  of  Washington  National  Airport  or 
Dulles  International  Airport  on  such  date 
ohall  be  made  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2). 

(2)(A)  An  individual  whose  pay  is  within  a 
grade  of  the  General  Schedule  immediately 
'oefore  the  effective  date  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  be  paid— 

(i)  within  the  appropriate  grade  of  the 
Airport  Police  Salary  Schedule  under  .sec- 
lion  5376(a)  of  title  5.  United  Slates  Code 
'as  added  by  .section  2  of  this  Act  t.  as  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (B):  and 

(ii)  at  that  step  of  such  grade  which  corre- 
sponds numerically  to  the  step  of  the  grade 
of  the  General  Schedule  al  which  such  indi- 
vidual was  paid  immediately  before  such  ef- 
fective dale. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  making  the  initial  ad- 
justment in  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  any  in- 
dividual under  this  sub.section.  ihe  appropri- 
ate grade  under  the  Airport  Police  Salary 
.Schedule  is  the  grade  appearing  acro.ss  from 
'he  grade  of  the  General  Schedule  at  which 
such  individual  was  paid  as  a  member  of  Ihe 
police  force  of  Washington  National  Airport 
or  Dulles  International  Airport,  a-s  the  ca.se 
may  be.  immediately  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 
as  follows: 

Alr/Htrt  potwr 

aala  ni 

General  schedule  grade:  Sviuttulr  grade 

GS-4 Level  1 

GS-5 Level  2 

GS-6 Level  3 

GS-7 Level  4 
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Airport  poller 
falani 

GS-8 Lo^*"'  5 

GS  9 Le^P'  8 

OS  10 l^vel  7 

OS- 1 1 Le^  «■'  8 

OS  12 1^'^«"'  9 

(c)(l>  An  Incirase  in  pay  by  reason  of  an 
initial  adjustmenl  undor  the  pn-irdinK  pro 
visions  of  this  stTiion  sliall  not  bv  drt'mtd 
to  be  an  fquivalonl  increasf  in  pay  wilhin 
the  meaninK  of  sfction  5335  of  titU-  5. 
United  Slates  Code,  for  purposes  of  step  in 
creas«'s  under  the  pay  slriictiire  established 
by  seel  ion  5376  of  such  title  las  added  by 
section  2  of  this  Act  i. 

(2>  For  piirpos«'s  of  periodic  step  increases 
under  such  pay  structure,  an  employee  shall 
b«'  credited,  as  of  the  effective  date  of  I  he 
amendments  made  by  ihis  Act,  with  all  .serv- 
ice since  such  employe*'  s  last  p<'riodic  step- 
increase  under  section  5335  of  title  5.  United 
Stales  Code.  b«'fore  such  effective  date 

(di  No  rale  of  basic  pay  in  effect  immedi 
alely     before     Ihe    effective    date    of    the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  re 
duced  by  reason  of  this  Act. 
U'l  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
police   force  of  Washinpton   National  Air- 
port    and  the  term     police  force  of  Dulles 
International  Airport     each  has  Ihe  mean 
inK  Kiven  such  term  by  section  5376  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code  las  added  by  .section  2 
of  this  Acl>.» 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNKSDTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2.  1984 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chronic  indebtedness  of  many  State 
unemployment  compensation  systems 
require  prompt  attention,  both  in 
State  legislatures  and  here  in  Con- 
gress. Financial  solvency  is  para- 
mount, and  will  only  be  achieved 
through  a  major  overhaul  of  the 
system. 

Over  20  States  have  had  to  borrow 
funds  from  the  Federal  Government 
in  order  to  provide  compensation. 
Many  States  continue  to  borrow.  In- 
terest on  these  loans  are  accruing  into 
millions  of  dollars,  adding  further  to 
the  State  debt  burden. 

Unemployment  compensation  should 
neither  be  a  dole,  nor  a  substitute  for 
work,  nor  an  incentive  not  to  work.  As 
noted  by  the  following  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  editorial,  the  pro- 
gram should  be  comprehensively  over- 
hauled to  fit  the  original  intention  of 
the  program  which  was  to  protect  tem- 
porarily Americans  out  of  work 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Do  More  Than  Tinker  With  Jobless 
Benefits 

The  distressed  Minnesota  unemployment 
compensation  system  apparently  will  get 
legislative  attention  in  1984.  Attention  is 
overdue.  The  system  owes  more  than  $400 
million  to  the  federal  government,  which  is 
one    reason    business    groups    have    made 
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reform  their  lop  IcKislative  priority  for  1984. 
Unfortunately,  mast  of  the  reform  ideas- 
good  though  many  are-involve  only  tinker 
ing  to  bring  benefits  paid  in  balance  with 
taxes  collected.  But  financial  solvency  alone 
does  not  define  a  good  unemployment  com 
pen.sation  system.  And  few  -seem  willing  to 
re  examine  the  basic  premises  of  unemploy 
ment  compen.sation  to  see  if  they  remain  ap 
propriate. 

When  the  federal  state  unemploymeni 
compen-sation  program  was  first  devi.sed  a 
half-century  ago.  the  U.S.  economy  and  the 
U.S.  workforce  were  different.  Single  wage, 
two-parent  families  predominated.  The 
father  worked  and  the  mother  remained  at 
home  to  rear  children  Thus,  when  unem- 
ployment-compensation designers  deter- 
mined that  the  system  should  make  up  50 
percent  of  a  workers  previous  gro.ss 
income— subject  to  ma:;imums-in  most 
cases  that  amounted  to  50  percent  of  a  fami 
ly's  income. 

That  simple  scenario  no  longer  holds,  for 
many  reasons.  Paramount  is  the  prevalence 
of  two-worker  hou.seholds.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  American  families  now  have  two  or 
more  incomes,  and  the  number  continues  to 
grow.  For  tho.se  families,  the  lo.ss  of  one 
income  may  be  a  hardship,  but  it  is  not  the 
catastrophe  that  it  was-and  still  is-for 
single-wage  families.  If  unemployment  com- 
pen.sations  purpo.se  is  still  to  make  up  50 
percent  of  a  family's  income,  unemployed 
workers  in  two-income  families  need  less  in- 
dividual compen-sation.  A  1979  Government 
Accounting  Office  study  found  that  *hen 
other  income  was  included,  unemployment- 
compensation  claimants  received  an  average 
64  percent  of  their  working  income. 

The  years  since  1935  have  also  .seen  the 
growth  of  another  group— the  single-parent 
provider.  When  these  people— predominant 
ly  low  paid  women— lose  their  single  income, 
their  fall  into  poverty  is  precipitous,  and 
their  efforts  to  climb  back  are  difficult.  For 
them,  unemployment  compensation  equal 
to  50  percent  of  income  may  not  suffice. 

Other  things  have  changed  since  1935. 
One  is  tax  rates.  They  have  gone  up.  In 
1935.  unemployment  compensation  equal  to 
50  percent  of  gross  income  was  clo.se  to  50 
percent  of  take-home  pay.  Today.  50  per- 
cent of  gross  income  may  exceed  60  percent 
of  take-home  pay. 

Still  another  change  is  the  proliferation 
of  welfare  programs  that  cushion  the  effect 
of  unemployment.  In  1935  there  were  no 
food  stamps,  no  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children,  no  Medicaid.  These  pro- 
grams lessen  the  amount  of  unemployment 
compensation  needed. 

Some  experts  oppose  redesigning  unem- 
ployment compensation  to  take  account  of 
these  changes.  They  argue  that  the  judg- 
ments involved  smack  of  welfare  and  de- 
stroy unemployment  compensation's  'insur- 
ance "  character.  But  the  1935  unemploy- 
ment-compensation system  was  not  devel- 
oped in  a  vacuum.  The  decision  to  make  up 
50  percent  of  a  worker's  wage  is  itself  a 
judgment  about  need— a  judgment  based  on 
worker  characteristics  at  that  time.  Now 
those  characteristics  have  changed,  and  new- 
judgments  are  needed.  The  unemploymeni 
compensation  system  should  not  merely  be 
solvent,  it  should  serve  iUs  stated  purpose.* 
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EYE  RESEARCH  NETTING 
RESULTS 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2.  1984 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  recent 
strides  in  eye  research  and  their  ef- 
fects on  preventing  blindness  in  the 
United  States.  A  recent  article  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  entitled  "Science 
Dimming  Threat  Of  Blindness. "  print- 
ed on  January  22.  1984  explains  that 
"the  past  10  years  have  possibly  been 
the  most  remarkable  in  opthalmology 
in  over  100  years." 

The  new  space  age  technology, 
mostly  developed  at  the  National  Eye 
Institute— which  finances  80  percent 
of  eye  research  in  the  United  States- 
has  created  "lasers  that  permit  sur- 
gery inside  the  eye  without  having  to 
open  the  delicate  eyeball;  artificial 
lenses  that  restore  normal  vision: 
drugs  and  surgical  techniques  that 
dramatically  improve  visual  handicaps; 
operating  microscopes  that  greatly 
expand  the  field  of  view  for  surgeons; 
and  fine  sutures  that  mend  incisions 
with  practically  no  trace." 

These  tools  have  allowed  opthalmo- 
logists  to  treat  thousands  of  patients 
who  would  ordinarily  have  gone  blind. 
For  example,  with  the  use  of  lasers 
and  artificial  lasers,  cataracts,  which 
are  the  leading  cause  of  blindness  in 
the  world,  rarely  cause  loss  of  sight  in 
the  United  States. 

I  commend  the  National  Eye  Insti- 
tute and  others  on  their  wonderful 
work  and  hope  that  the  advances  of 
the  future  will  be  as  fruitful  as  those 
of  the  recent  past. 

The  following  is  a  full  transcript  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  article: 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Jan.  22.  1984] 
Science  Dimming  Threat  or  Blindness 

(By  Ronald  Kotulak) 
More  than  90  percent  of  what  we  know 
about  the  world  comes  through  our  eyes.  So 
it  is  little  wonder  that  a  recent  survey  by 
the  National  Society  to  Prevent  Blindness 
showed  that  Americans  fear  blindness  above 
all  other  medical  disabilities. 

But  the  threat  behind  that  fear  is  rapidly 
diminishing.  A  decade  of  revolutionary  ad- 
vances in  eye  care  has  reduced  the  risk  of 
blindness  to  its  lowest  point  in  history. 

Diseases  that  meant  almost  certain  loss  of 
sight  in  the  recent  past  are  routinely  treat- 
ed, sparing  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
wliat  has  been  called  a  "living  death."' 

The  restoration  of  lost  sight  is  an  ex- 
traordinary achievement."  said  Lew  Wasser- 
man.  president  of  Research  to  Prevent 
Blindness,  an  organization  devoted  to  eye 
research. 

So  too  is  the  preservation  of  vision 
threatened  by  blinding  diseases.  Both  are 
being  accomplished  today  on  a  scale  never 
before  envisioned— through  scientific  and 
medical  knowledge  only  recently  attained. " 
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"The  past  10  years  have  possibly  been  the 
most  remarkable  in  ophthalmology  in  over 
100  years."  said  Dr.  Frank  Newell,  a  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  professor  and  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Ophthalmology. 

The  revolution  in  eye  care  is  being  fueled 
by  Space  Age  technology:  lasers  that  permit 
surgery  inside  the  eye  without  having  to 
open  the  delicate  eyeball:  artificial  lenses 
that  restore  normal  vision:  drugs  and  surgi- 
cal techniques  that  dramatically  improve 
visual  handicaps:  operating  microscopes 
that  greatly  expand  the  field  of  view  for 
surgeons:  and  fine  sutures  that  mend  inci- 
sions with  practically  no  trace. 

These  striking  advances  are  a  far  cry  from 
a  decade  ago.  when  eye  care  primarily  in- 
volved prescribing  glasses,  plucking  out 
cataracts  and  giving  drops  for  glaucoma. 

■Ophthalmology  is  being  transformed  by 
an  influx  of  new  ideas  and  technologies 
from  other  sciences: "  said  Dr.  Carl  Kupfer. 
director  of  the  federal  National  Eye  Insti- 
tute, which  finances  80  percent  of  eye  re- 
.search  in  the  United  States. 

The  payoff  has  been  tremendous.  The 
four  major  causes  of  blindness  in  the  United 
States— cataracts.  diabetic  retinopathy, 
glaucoma  and  .senile  macular  degeneration- 
are  being  tamed. 

Cataracts  are  the  biggest  cause  of  blind- 
ness in  the  world,  having  stolen  the  sight  of 
more  than  17  million  people  in  other  na- 
tions. But  they  are  so  successfully  treated  in 
this  country  that  they  rarely  lead  to  blind- 
ness among  Americans.  In  addition,  thou- 
sands of  people  who  were  left  visual  cripples 
after  having  cataracts  removed  years  ago 
are  getting  back  near-normal  vision  with 
permanent  lens  implants. 

Blindness  from  glaucoma,  which  has 
ended  the  eyesight  of  more  than  62.200 
Americans  and  is  the  leading  cause  of  blind- 
ness in  the  United  States,  can  be  prevented 
in  96  percent  of  the  patients  if  it^  is  caught 
early  and  treated  properly. 
Blindness  in  the  United  Stales  in  percent  of 

blind  people 
Major  causes  of  blindness:  Percent 

Glaucoma 12.5 

Macular  degeneration 11.6 

Senile  cataract 8.3 

Optic  nerve  atrophy 7 

Diabetic  retinopathy 6.6 

Leading    causes    of    new    blindness 
each  year: 

Macular  degeneration 16.8 

Glaucoma 11.5 

Diabetic  retinopathy 10.1 

Senile  cataract 9.8 

Optic  nerve  atrophy 4.3 

Laser  beams  are  providing  a  new  way  to 
treat  glaucoma,  the  devastating  build-up  of 
pressure  inside  the  eye  that  destroys  the 
optic  nerve. 

The  laser  also  has  opened  the  door  to  pre- 
venting many  ca-ses  of  blindness  among  vic- 
tims of  diabetes  and  sickle-cell  anemia. 
Their  illnesses  often  lead  to  diabetic  or 
sickle-cell  retinopathy,  disorders  in  which 
fragile  blood  vessels  inside  the  eye  leak,  fill- 
ing the  eye  with  a  vision-blocking  pool  of 
blood. 

Vision  loss  from  macular  degeneration, 
which  is  emerging  as  the  No.  1  cause  of 
blindness  as  the  population  of  senior  citi- 
zens increases,  can  be  prevented  in  some 
cases  with  laser  blasts.  The  laser  destroys 
abnormal  blood  vessels  at  the  back  of  the 
eye  that,  if  allowed  to  rupture,  can  destroy 
the  sensitive  macula,  the  thumbtack-size 
tissue  at  the  back  of  the  eye  that  governs 
central  vision. 
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In  other  instances,  sight  can  be  joyously 
returned  to  people  who  have  endured  total 
or  partial  blindness. 

Patients  blinded  by  diabetic  retinopathy, 
for  example,  once  considered  a  permanent 
loss  of  vision,  are  getting  back  their  sight. 
Surgeons  are  entering  what  used  to  be  the 
"no  mans  land""  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  to 
delicately  remove  blood  clots  and  other 
opaque  deposits. 

To  those  whose  sight  has  been  restored, 
the  new  technology  can  seem  miraculous. 

Lynette  Porter,  an  18-year-old  high  school 
senior  and  cheerleader  from  Munster.  Ind.. 
had  lost  sight  in  her  left  eye  because  of  a 
rare  infection  that  clouded  the  vitreous  gel 
that  fills  the  eye. 

Local  doctors  told  her  that  vision  in  her 
infected  eye  was  permanently  lost.  But  last 
December  surgeons  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  used  delicate  in- 
struments to  extract  the  opaque  gel  and  re- 
place it  with  a  clear  solution. 

"I  thought  I"d  always  be  blind  in  one  eye."" 
she  said.  "About  a  month  after  the  oper- 
ation. I  could  see  again.  It's  a  miracle,  just 
fantasic." 

Her  mother.  Linda,  said.  "We  kept  telling 
her  the  story  about  God  healing  the  blind 
man  and  that  if  He  did  it  for  him.  He'd  do  it 
for  her.  Our  prayers  were  answered."" 

"The  technical  revolution  has  changed  my 
life."  said  D.  Morton  Goldberg,  head  of  oph- 
thalmology at  the  University  of  Illinois.  "It 
has  changed  the  way  I  look  at  patients."" 

The  revolution  also  has  changed  the 
courses  taught  in  ophthalmology  schools. 
Much  of  what  was  in  textbooks  only  10 
years  ago  has  become  outmoded.  Within  the 
last  five  years,  most  of  the  nation's  ophthal- 
mologists have  had  to  scurry  back  to  school. 

"I  dont  do  anything  the  way  I  did  during 
my  residency  period,  which  I  finished  in 
1967."  Goldberg  said. 

"Many  diseases  which  were  thought  to  be 
hopeless  are  now  eminently  treatable.  Al- 
though there  are  still  some  risks,  the  overall 
outlook  is  much  more  optimistic  than  it  has 
ever  been,  and  it  seems  to  be  increasing."" 

That  means  new  hope  for  those  threat- 
ened with  blindness  or  eyesight  impairment. 
Of  the  46.600  new  cases  of  blindness  that 
occur  each  year  the  National  Society  to  Pre- 
vent Blindness  estimates,  half  could  be  pre- 
vented with  early  detection.  Nearly  500.000 
Americans  are  legally  blind. 

Another  11.5  million  Americans  suffer 
from  some  type  of  serious  visual  loss,  and 
103  million,  or  nearly  half  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion wear  corrective  lenses. 

Many  things  can  go  wrong  with  the  deli- 
cate parts  of  the  liquid-filled  orbs  that  allow 
us  to  .see. 

In  the  eye,  light  first  passes  through  the 
cornea,  the  outer  covering,  and  then  travels 
through  the  lens.  The  cornea  can  become 
infected  or  damaged,  or  can  suffer  from  a 
genetic  distortion  and  may  need  to  be  re- 
placed. The  lens,  over  time,  may  cloud  and 
become  a  cataract. 

The  job  of  the  cornea  and  lens  is  to  focus 
light  on  the  retina,  a  lining  of  light-sensitive 
cells  at  the  back  of  the  eye.  The  retina  is  an 
extension  of  the  brain,  the  organ  of  vision. 

The  retina"s  photoreceptor  cells  convert 
light  into  electric  signals  that  travel  to  the 
brain,  where  they  are  sorted  into  the  images 
we  recognize  as  vision.  Many  things,  from 
abnormal  blood  vessels  to  infections  to  age- 
related  degeneration,  can  damage  those 
cells,  blocking  signals  from  reaching  the 
brain. 

The  cornea  and  lens  are  nourished  by  a 
clear  liquid  called  the  aqueous  humor.  Like 
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a  sink  with  a  running  faucet,  aqueous 
humor  is  constantly  being  produced  and 
constantly  being  drained.  When  this  drain  is 
blocked,  pressure  builds  up  inside  the  eye  to 
cause  glaucoma. 

The  center  of  the  eye  is  filled  with  a 
transparent,  gel-like  substance  called  the 
vitreous  humor,  which  helps  keep  the  eye"s 
shape.  Strands  forming  in  the  gelatinous 
material  can  block  vision,  or  they  can  pull 
the  retina  from  its  foundation,  causing  ret- 
inal tears  or  detachments.  It  is  this  vitreous 
humor  that  also  becomes  filled  with  blood 
in  diabetic  retinopathy  and  other  disorders. 

Many  of  these  disorders  are  rapidly  suc- 
cumbing to  the  laser.  Eye  doctors  made  the 
first  medical  use  of  the  laser  in  the  late  "60s. 
and  they  continue  to  lead  in  its  develop- 
ment. The  majority  of  ophthalmologists  use 
them  routinely. 

Unlike  regular  light  sources  that  spread 
rays  in  all  directions,  a  laser  produces  a 
narrow-  beam  that  can  travel  a  needle-thin 
path  for  extremely  long  distances. 

To  produce  a  laser,  a  material  such  as 
krypton  or  argon  is  energized,  usually  by  an 
electric  spark.  The  material's  atoms  give  off 
energy  in  the  form  of  synchronized  light 
waves  that  produce  an  extremely  concen- 
trated and  intense  laser  beam. 

Depending  on  the  power,  the  narrow- 
beam  of  light  can  be  used  for  many  jobs.  At 
low-  intensities,  it  is  used  to  diagnose  disor- 
ders: at  high  intensities  it  is  used  for  sur- 
gery without  scalpels— spot  welding  tissue, 
zapping  precise  holes  in  targeted  areas  and 
vaporizing  internal  structures. 

The  laser  is  the  most  perfect  tool  devised 
for  eye  therapy.  Most  of  the  eye's  internal 
structure  can  be  view-ed  from  the  outside. 
Laser  beams  lake  advantage  of  this  unusual 
access  by  harmlessly  passing  through  the 
cornea  and  lens  to  hit  diseased  tissue. 

The  new-  arsenal  includes  lasers  employing 
argon,  krypton  and  combined  helium-neon 
gases,  and.  most  recently,  the  YAG  la.ser. 
which  has  been  called  the  'dream  ma- 
chine." 

The  YAG  laser  was  developed  for  the 
Swiss  watch  industry  to  drill  holes  in  jewels 
serving  as  bearings.  Unlike  other  lasers  that 
use  heat  to  burn  tissue,  its  microscopic 
lightning  bolts  actually  tear  atoms  a.sunder. 
ionizing  the  target  into  a  microbubble  of 
steam. 

It  gets  its  powerful  beam  from  neodymi- 
um,  a  rare  metallic  element,  which  is  en- 
cased in  a  crystal  of  yittrium-aluminum- 
garnet.  whence  its  name  is  derived.  Intro- 
duced in  this  country  only  in  1982,  the  YAG 
laser  is  expected  to  have  enormous  impact. 

"If  you  had  told  me  two  years  ago  that  I 
could  remove  opaque  scar  tissue  from  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  allowing  people  who  could 
only  see  shadows  to  read  a  book  again,  I'd 
say  you  were  crazy, "  Goldberg  said.  'But.  in 
fact,  I'm  doing  five  to  six  patients  a  week 
now-  with  the  YAG  laser. " 

Lasers  can  perform  four  operations  inside 
t  he  e.ve: 

Coagulation.  When  the  red  krypton  or 
blue-green  argon  laser  beams  hit  tissue 
inside  the  eye,  they  create  tiny  hot  spots 
from  100  to  140  degrees.  The.se  hot  spots  co- 
agulate the  tissue  to  form  spot  welds  made 
of  extremely  small  scars  that  are  useful  in 
reattaching  retinas  or  sealing  off  abnormal 
blood  vessels. 

Vaporization.  At  higher  temperatures, 
from  212  to  1.112  degrees,  laser  beams  can 
vaporize  such  targets  as  cancers. 

Disruption.  With  the  YAG  laser,  surgeons 
can  focus  a  beam  to  an  intense  point  that 
cuts  tissue  inside  the  eye  as  easily  as  a  scal- 
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pel.  The  burst  of  energy  lasts  for  only  a  bil- 
lionth or  a  trillionth  of  a  second,  but  it  can 
reach  temperatures  of  27.000  degrees  and  a 
power  level  of  10  million  watts. 

Radiation.  Eye  tumors  treated  with 
chemicals  that  make  them  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  light  can  be  destroyed  by  a  low-inten 
sitv  laser  beam. 

For  patients,  the  laser  is  a  tremendous 
boon.  Laser  surgery  means  no  mslrumenls 
inserted  into  the  eye.  no  risk  of  infection 
and  little  or  no  pain  Operations  that  u.sed 
to  take  hours  are  done  in  minutes.  The  long 
hospital  stays  from  eye  surgi^ry  are  b«'ing 
eliminated,  and  many  procedures  are  per 
formed  on  an  outpatient  basis. 

The  following  is  a  listing  of  the  eye  dis 
orders  on  which  lasers  are  proving  most  ef- 
fective: 

SKCONDARY  CATARACTS 

As  the  number  of  cataract  operations  sky 
rtx-kets  exceeding  650.000  a  year-  surgeons 
are  faced  with  a  growing  side  effect,  the  for- 
mation of  .secondary  cataracts.  When  sur- 
geons remove  the  clouded  lens  that  forms 
the  cataract,  they  leave  b»'hind  the  mem- 
brane sac  that  held  the  lens  to  support  an 
implanted  artificial  lens.  The.se  membranes 
frequently  become  clouded  over  time,  caus- 
ing .secondar.v  cataracts  and  blindness. 

Surgeons  were  forced  to  cut  into  the  eye 
to  open  the  clouded  membrane  .so  that  light 
could  pass  through.  The  YAG  laser  can 
blast  a  hole  through  the  membrane  in  a 
painless  office  procedure  that  takes  only  a 
few  minutes.  The  YAO  laser  is  not  ased  to 
remove  the  original  cataract,  which  is  surgi 
cally  extracted. 

So  successful  is  the  procedure  that  the 
American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  re- 
cently recommended  that  the  YAG  laser  be 
used  over  conventional  surgery  for  second- 
ary cataracts. 

DIABETIC  RrrtNOPATHY 

Thanks  to  the  argon  lasers  ability  to  pho- 
tocoagulate  ti.ssue.  an  untold  number  of 
diabetics  have  been  .saved  from  visual  im 
pairment."  .said  the  eye  institute's  Kupfer. 

Diabetic  retinopathy  is  the  proliferation 
of  abnormal  blood  vessels  in  the  back  of  the 
eye.  a  vision-threatening  disorder  that  af- 
fects 50  percent  of  the  people  who  have  had 
diabetes  for  12  years  or  more.  Those  fragile 
vessels  frequently  rupture.  Blood  leaking 
into  the  eye  blocks  light  from  passing 
through,  causing  blindness. 

In  1976.  a  study  by  the  eye  institute 
showed  that  a  barrage  of  as  many  as  2.000 
or  more  microscopic  spot  welds  on  the 
retina  could  dry  up  the  abnormal  vessels,  re- 
ducing the  risk  of  blindness  by  60  percent. 
The  institute  is  sponsoring  a  study  to  deter- 
mine if  photocoagulation  in  earlier  cases 
will  further  reduce  the  risk. 

GLAUCOMA 

Glaucoma  is  the  leading  cause  of  irreversi- 
ble blindness  in  the  United  States.  The  dis- 
ease, often  called  the  'sneak  thief  of  sight. ' 
affects  an  estimated  2  million  Americans, 
but  half  don't  know  they  have  it. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  victims  have  chron- 
ic glaucoma.  In  this  condition,  the  drain,  a 
spongy  ring  called  the  trabecular  meshwork. 
becomes  blocked.  The  liquid  in  the  eye 
builds  up.  creating  pressure  that  damages 
the  optic  nerve,  slowly  and  painlessly  de- 
stroying sight. 

Since  side  vision  goes  first,  many  victims 
do  not  seek  help  until  extensive  damage  has 
been  done.  The  disease,  which  tends  to  run 
in  families,  can  be  detected  by  a  simple  eye 
test  that  measures  intraocular  pressure. 
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In  most  cases,  eye  drops  and  oral  medica- 
tion will  lower  the  pressure  by  decreasing 
the  production  of  aqueous  humor.  Where 
that  fails,  the  laser  raises  new  hopes  for 
controlling  the  devastating  di.sorder. 

A  series  of  60  to  100  tiny  argon  laser  burns 
spaced  evenly  around  the  spongy  ring  is  re- 
markably effective  in  opening  the  drain. 
Most  patients  still  have  to  lake  some  medi- 
cation to  lower  pressure,  biit  some  are  able 
to  discontinue  drugs.  "^ 

While  much  re.search  work  remains  to  be 
done  .  .  .  this  new  concept  of  apparently  re- 
versing the  basic  mechanism  of  glaucoma 
offers  real  hope  of  a  cure  for  this  disease." 
said  Dr.  James  B.  Wise,  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  College  of  Medicine. 

The  remaining  10  percent  of  cases  involve 
acute  glaucoma,  and  for  these  patients  the 
outlook  is  even  brighter.  In  acute  glaucoma, 
the  outflow  of  fluid  through  the  pupil  can 
be  blocked  by  various  means,  including  the 
lens  pressing  too  tightly  against  the  iris. 
Unlike  chronic  glaucoma,  this  condition  is 
very  painful  and  can  cause  blindness  if  not 
corrected  in  one  to  two  days. 

Surgeons  used  to  have  to  open  the  eye 
surgically,  a  procedure  fraught  with  compli- 
catioas.  With  YAG  and  argon  la.sers.  they 
can  blast  holes  through  the  iris,  instantly 
making  an  outlet  for  the  pent-up  fluid. 
Since  the  iris  does  not  heal,  the  hole  re- 
mains open  permanently,  curing  acute  glau- 
coma. 

MACULAR  DEGENERATION 

A  Study  by  the  eye  institute  completed  in 
1982  revealed  that  laser  therapy  can  pro 
vent  blindness  from  senile  macular  degen- 
eration, which  has  become  the  leading  cause 
of  new  cases  of  blindness  in  this  country. 
The  disease,  who.se  incidence  increases  with 
age.  is  a  deterioration  of  sensitive  eye  tissue. 

The  good  news  is  that  laser  photocoagula- 
tion can  prevent  13.000  new  cases  of  blind- 
ness a  year— one  out  of  every  seven  people 
who  become  blind. 

The  bad  news  is  that  the  .severe  form  of 
the  disease,  in  which  abnormal  blood  vessels 
form  in  aging  eyes,  must  be  caught  early. 
Once  the  blood  vessels  begin  to  proliferate 
and  damage  the  retinal  cells,  they  can  cause 
blindness  in  two  to  three  weeks. 

Patients  who  have  abnormal  blood-vessel 
growth  represent  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
people  with  macular  degeneration,  but  they 
are  the  ones  most  likely  to  become  blind.  In 
the  institutes  study,  ony  25  perent  of  the 
laser-treated  eyes  lost  vision,  compared  with 
60  percent  rate  of  vision  loss  in  untreated 
eyes. 

To  catch  the  severe  form  in  its  treatable 
phase,  all  peonle  over  age  50  should  have 
regular  eye  examinations,  medical  authori- 
ties say.  They  recommend  that  an  e.ve 
doctor  be  contacted  immediately  if  any  of 
the  following  symptoms  develop:  blurring  of 
letters  on  a  page;  distortion  of  straight  lines, 
such  as  the  edge  of  a  door:  or  a  dark  or 
empty  area  in  the  center  of  vision. 

OCULAR  HISTOPLASMOSIS 

The  newest  laser  magic  was  announced 
last  year  after  an  eye  institute  study  demon- 
strated that  the  coagulating  beams  may  be 
able  to  spare  the  sight  of  1.500  Americans 
each  year  who  suffer  from  ocular  histoplas- 
mosis syndrome. 

The  disorder,  most  prevalent  in  the  Mid- 
west and  Southeast,  is  caused  by  a  soil 
fungus.  Spores  produced  by  the  fungus  can 
be  inhaled.  Usually,  the  infection  causes 
only  a  mild,  cold-like  respiratory  disorder. 
In  some  cases  the  spores  settle  in  the 
macula  at  the  center  of  the  retina  and  stim- 
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ulate  abnormal  blood  vessel  growth.  When 
these  vessels  leak,  blood  .seeps  into  the  sen- 
sitive macula  cells  and  destroys  central 
vision. 

If  the  disorder  is  caught  early,  the  fragile 
blood  vessels  can  be  destroyed  with  laser 
blasts,  reducing  the  risk  of  blindness  by  50 
percent.  The  early  symptoms  of  ocular  his- 
toplasmosis syndrome  are  similar  to  those 
of  .senile  macular  degeneration— distortion 
of  .straight  lines,  blurring  and  difficulty  in 
reading. 

EYE  TUMORS 

Photoradiation  with  a  low-intensity  laser 
has  produced  promising  early  results  in 
shrinking  eye  tumors  without  surgery. 

A  drug  that  settles  in  cancerous  cells  but 
not  in  normal  cells  is  injected  into  the  pa- 
tient. Exposure  to  a  red  laser  beam  activates 
the  chemical  to  destroy  only  the  tumor 
cells. 

RETINAL  DETACHMENTS 

Lasers  are  one  of  three  techniques  that 
have  raised  the  success  rate  for  repairing 
detached  retinas  to  85  percent,  a  nearly 
threefold  increase  over  the  last  30  years. 

In  the  past,  patients  spent  up  to  28  days  in 
bed.  eyes  bandaged  and  head  held  immobile 
by  sandbags.  Today,  the  .same  type  of  pa- 
tient is  up  and  about  the  day  after  surgery. 

Most  detachments  are  preceded  by  retinal 
tearing,  where  the  retina  begins  to  pull 
away  from  its  foundation.  Symptoms,  in- 
clude a  flicker  of  light  at  a  regular  point  in 
the  field  of  vision,  or  brown  and  black 
specks.  If  untreated,  the  condition  leads  to 
blindness. 

The  three  treatment  techniques  are  de- 
signed to  reattach  the  retina  to  the  back  of 
the  eye  by  forming  a  binding  .scar.  In  cases 
of  serious  detachment,  a  tiny  belt  around 
the  eyeball  creates  pressure  to  force  the 
torn  retina  back  in  place,  where  it  can  be 
spot  welded. 

"All  this  spells  not  only  a  triumph  over 
blindness,  but  savings  of  many  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  in  the  nation's  bill  for  hos- 
pital care  and  lost  work  time."  said  Wa.s.scr- 
man  of  Research  to  Prevent  Blindness.* 


ENERGY  SECURITY:  THE  FREE 
MARKET  SOLUTION 

HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2.  1984 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  received  a  Heritage  Founda- 
tion executive  memorandum  written 
by  Mr.  Milton  R.  Copulos,  a  senior 
policy  analyst  for  Heritage.  The 
memorandum,  entitled  "Energy  Secu- 
rity: The  Free  Market  Solution."  fo- 
cuses on  the  issues  rai.sed  as  a  result  of 
threats  to  close  the  Strait  of  Hormuz. 
Copulos  discusses  the  downward 
trend  of  U.S.  reliance  on  petroleum 
supplies  from  that  area  of  the  world  as 
well  as  the  moderation  of  petroleum 
prices  since  President  Reagan  decon- 
trolled oil  in  January  1981.  He  de- 
scribes the  geographic  dimensions  of 
the  Strait  of  Hormuz  and  concludes 
that  the  threat  to  close  the  strait  is 
hollow  in  view  of  the  large  size  of  the 
strait.  Finally.  Copulos  urges  that  any 
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U.S.  Government  response  to  a  petro- 
leum shortfall  be  focused  on  the  early 
use  of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
He  also  suggests  several  other  appro- 
priate actions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
colleagues.  I  would  like  to  include  the 
text  of  Mr.  Copulos'  statement  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Energy  Security:  The  Free  Market 
Solution 

Threats  by  both  sides  in  the  Iran/Iraq 
war  to  clo.se  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  once 
again  have  focu.sed  congressional  attention 
on  the  issue  of  energy  security.  Some  law- 
makers equate  energy  security  with  federal 
oil  price  and  allocation  controls.  As  such, 
they  are  pressing  for  a  reimposition  of  con- 
trols. 

They  fail  to  recognize,  however,  that  the 
evidence  is  overwhelming  that  controls  will 
not  work.  Since  1973.  moreover,  the  world 
oil  market  has  changed  in  fundamental 
ways  that  give  the  U.S.  many  new  options  in 
the  event  of  an  oil  cut-off.  More  important, 
experience  with  two  oil  supply  interruptions 
in  a  decade  has  demonstrated  that  minimiz- 
ing federal  obstacles  in  the  marketplace  is 
the  only  approach  that  ensures  efficient  al- 
location and  con.servation  in  a  crisis. 

Controls,  for  example,  did  little  to  stem 
the  rising  tide  of  imports.  By  1977.  the 
share  of  U.S.  oil  consumption  accounted  for 
by  foreign  supplies  had  ri.sen  to  46.5  percent 
of  the  total,  up  from  34.5  percent  in  1973. 
The  share  coming  from  Arab  members  of 
OPEC  (AOPEC*  rose  from  5.3  percent  to 
17.3  percent  of  total  U.S.  consumption.  But 
once  price  controls  were  lifted,  the  results 
were  dramatic.  By  the  end  of  1983,  imports 
had  dropped  below  their  1973  level  in  abso- 
lute terms  and  were  at  the  lowest  point  in  a 
decade  as  a  proportion  of  total  supplies. 
Moreover,  the  share  of  imports  accounted 
for  by  OPEC  nations  in  general— and 
AOPEC  nations  in  particular— had  plunged 
to  levels  even  below  those  of  1973. 

Prices  have  moderated  with  the  removal 
of  controls,  despite  predictions  to  the  con- 
trary by  opponents  of  decontrol.  Gasoline 
now  .sells  for  less,  in  real  terms,  than  it  did 
in  1980.  And  the  nominal  price  is  lower  than 
in  March  of  1981.  even  though  10  cents  to 
14  cents  have  been  added  to  the  pump  price 
in  new  state  and  federal  taxes.  Crude  oil 
prices  have  been  dropping,  and  few  expect 
an  increase  in  the  near  term.  In  short,  the 
market  is  working,  and  working  well. 

Still,  because  surpluses  can  change  to 
shortages  with  alarming  speed,  energy  pre- 
paredness is  essential.  The  question  is: 
What  form  of  preparedness?  The  answer  is 
found  in  lessons  of  the  past. 

During  the  last  two  supply  disruptions, 
the  principal  reason  for  the  gasoline  lines, 
price  run-ups,  and  spot  shortages  was  public 
fears  of  a  loss  of  supply— not  sharp  cut- 
backs. Therefore,  the  most  important  action 
the  federal  government  could  take  would  be 
to  quell  public  panic  while  the  market 
brings  supply  and  demand  into  balance. 
This  can  be  accomplished  most  effectively 
through  market-oriented  actions  which  em- 
phasize voluntary  cooperation  by  the 
energy  industry,  in  combination  with  early 
use  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
(SPR).  The  SPR  is  the  keystone  of  a  coordi- 
nated strategy  to  deal  with  an  oil  interrup- 
tion. Its  use  should  be  announced,  with 
much  fanfare,  as  soon  as  possible  after  any 
oil  interruption  occurs. 

In  addition  to  releasing  the  SPR's  oil,  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  can  accomplish  much 
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by  working  closely  with  the  oil  industry  as 
soon  as  an  international  crisis  begins  to  ma- 
terialize—and before  market  forces  begin  to 
compensate  for  the  interruption  in  supply 
He  can  ask  industrial  users  of  fuel  oil,  for 
instance,  to  switch  to  natural  gas.  He  can 
ask  refiners  to  alter  their  production  runs. 
He  can  ask  petroleum  retailers  to  enforce 
minimum  purchase  requirements  to  prevent 
tank  topping.  He  can  ask  federal  agencies  to 
reduce  their  energy  consumption.  And  he 
can  ask  utilities  to  maximize  power  pooling. 
By  asking  for  such  actions  early  in  a  crisis, 
spot  shortages  could  be  avoided. 

This  informal  strategy  would  be  far  more 
effective  than  the  legislated  rules  and  bu- 
reaucratic plans  that  have  failed  in  the  past. 
It  would  allow  a  flexible  response  to  a  crisis, 
and  speed  up  the  corrective  changes  set  in 
motion  by  the  market  system.  A  legislated 
strategy,  in  contrast,  would  frustrate 
market  corrections  by  imposing  a  rigid  plan 
on  the  industry. 

Congress  could  help  by  enacting  a  meas- 
ure to  recycle  windfall  profits  tax  collec- 
tions during  a  shortage,  through  reductions 
in  federal  withholding  deductions.  This 
would  minimize  the  financial  impact  of 
price  rises  on  wage  earners.  A  portion  of  the 
tax  revenues  could  be  allocated  to  offest 
higher  fuel  costs.  Congress  could  also  allow 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  request  waivers 
from  pollution  abatement  requirements  for 
utilities  and  industrial  firms  that  want  to 
burn  coal  instead  of  oil. 

It  is  important  that  Congress  not  allow 
itself  to  be  panicked  into  intemperate ' 
action.  For  example,  the  threat  to  close  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz,  which  precipitated  the 
current  debate,  is  hollow.  The  strait  is 
nearly  50  nautical  miles  wide,  with  a  maxi- 
mum depth  of  well  over  600  feet.  Closing  a 
waterway  of  those  dimensions  would  be  no 
simple  task.  Neither  Iran  nor  Iraq  possesses 
the  naval  power  to  blockade  the  strait,  or 
the  military  hardware  to  mine  it.  Moreover. 
Iran  may  be  makini  such  threats,  but  it 
stands  to  lose  far  more  than  it  would  gain 
from  such  action.  The  threat,  in  other 
words,  is  perceived,  not  real. 

Congress  must   learn  the  lessons  of  the 
past  decade,  and  realize  that  the  best  solu- 
tion to  the  energy  security  problem  is  ac- 
tuallly  the  simplest:  let  the  market  work. 
Milton  R.  Copulos, 
Senior  Policy  Analyst 

For  further  information: 

Monthly  Energy  Review,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  ,  DOE/EIA-0035(83/12<1)). 

Marshall  Lee  Miller,  "Will  Iran  or  Iraq 
Close  the  Strait  of  Hormuz?"  Armed  Forces 
Journal,  December  1983,  p.  24. 

"Congress  to  Review  U.S.  Plans  for  meet- 
ing Energy  Shortages,"  Congressional  Quar- 
terly, January  7,  1984^,  p.  21. 

Milton  R.  Copulos.  "Central  America: 
Growing  Role  in  U.S.  Energy  Security." 
Heritage  Foundation  Backgrounder  No.  295, 
September  1983.« 


FRULI-A  SUCCESS  STORY 
HELPED  BY  AMERICAN  FUNDS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2,  1984 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  8 
years  ago  a  devastating  earthquake 
ravaged  the  Friuli  region  of  Italy.  One 
of  the  first  nations  to  respond  to  the 
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tragedy  was  the  United  States  when 
Congress  adopted  an  amendment  I  was 
proud  to  have  sponsored  to  provide  an 
initial  commitment  of  $25  million 
which  eventually  became  a  total  of  $53 
million. 

On  November  28,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  a  ceremony  and  the  offi- 
cial opening  of  the  Friuli  Exhibition  in 
New  York  City.  I  was  proud  to  receive 
a  special  gold  medal  for  my  work  on 
behalf  of  the  Friuli  effort. 

The  tremendous  work  that  was  ac- 
complished by  the  people  of  Friuli  is 
worthy  of  our  commendation.  In  order 
to  get  a  flavor  of  the  Friuli  experience. 
I  insert  into  the  Record  two  items. 
The  first  is  an  article  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  and  the  second  is  a 
speech  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
exhibit  by  the  distinguished  executive 
director  of  II  Progresso  newspaper  my 
good  friend  Carlo  Scarsini. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Oct.  1. 
19821 

Italian  Mayors  Visit  To  Thank  U.S.  for 

Aid  After  Earthquake 

(By  Marc  Kaufman) 

Mostly,  they  wanted  to  hear  about  Frank 
Rizzo. 

Forty-five  mayors  and  other  officials  from 
the  Friuli  region  of  northeastern  Italy,  in 
the  United  States  to  give  thanks  for  help 
they  received  after  a  devastating  earth- 
quakes in  1976.  were  in  town  yesterday  for  a 
brief  tour  of  the  historic  sites. 

They  were  polite  about  Philadelphia's 
"pride  in  its  history"  and  its  urban  renewal, 
but  they  were  clearly  less  than  bowled  over. 
Italian  history,  after  all.  stretches  back  far 
more  than  300  years,  and  the  renewal  of  So- 
ciety Hill  pales  when  compared  to  the 
almost  total  reconstruction  of  a  Friulian 
town  such  as  Gemona.  population  11.000. 
which  was  nearly  destroyed  in  1976. 

But  when  it  came  to  Philadelphia's  only 
mayor  of  Italian  descent,  the  men  and 
women  of  Friuli  were  peppering  their  guide 
with  questions— wanting  to  know  what  local 
people  thought  of  him,  why  he  didn't  win 
the  charter  change,  whether  he  could  win 
again. 

"They  all  seemed  to  know  about  him,"  ex- 
plained their  guide,  Anamaria  Rubinic.  "To 
them,  he's  a  proud  son  of  Italy,  and  that 
they  like— even  though  he's  not  from 
Friuli."  Ties  that  bind  the  old  country  with 
the  new  were  very  much  on  the  minds  yes- 
terday of  the  delegation  from  Friuli,  an  au- 
tonomous region  on  the  hilly  Austrian 
border.  Their  goal  in  coming  to  the  United 
States,  explained  Friulian  vice  president 
Bernardo  Dal  Mas,  was  not  only  to  thank 
Americans  for  their  help,  but  also  to  tell 
those  of  Italian  descent  that  the  area  had 
been  reborn. 

"We  have  been  able  to  use  the  tragedy  of 
the  earthquakes  to  modernize  and  improve 
Friuli."  he  said  through  a  translator.  ""We 
want  to  invite  people  to  come  and  see  this, 
and  to  settle  with  us  and  rebuild.  " 

The  1976  earthquakes,  which  killed  thou- 
sands of  people  and  leveled  dozens  of  cities 
and  villages,  brought  back  many  Friulians 
from  aoioad  to  help,  Dal  Mas  said.  He  said 
that  although  few  thought  of  staying  in 
Friuli  at  first,  many  remained  after  seeing 
that  the  massive  aid  money  from  the  Italian 
government  and  from  abroad  was  trans- 
forming the  area. 
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The  image  of  Italy  here  still  comes  from 
the  tales  told  by  fathers  and  grandfathers 
who  left  the  country."  he  said.  There  is  a 
big  gap  in  the  image.  We  are  a  modern  area, 
with  high  technology,  now. " 

Special  state  laws  favor  Priulians  return- 
ing to  "their  home."  Dal  Mas  said.  Although 
the  region  has  1.2  million  people,  he  said 
that  more  than  5  million  descendants  of  Pri- 
ulian  immigrants  are  scattered  around  the 
world. 

Italian  Counsul  General  Giuseppe  Cassini. 
who  joined  the  group  for  lunch,  said  that 
the  region  recovered  from  the  earthquakes 
partly  l)ecause  it  received  $53  million  from 
the  United  States,  mostly  through  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
Almost  all  of  the  villages  destroyed  have 
been  reconstructed,  he  said,  although  most 
of  the  aid  money  did  not  reach  the  area 
until  1978. 

When  they  were  in  Washington."  Cassini 
said,  "the  group  actually  gave  back  $3  mil- 
lion because  they  just  didn't  need  any  more 
aid." 

Because  few  Italian-Americans  in  Phila- 
delphia were  originally  from  Priuli.  the  del- 
egation planned  only  one  day  here,  and 
there  were  no  meetings  with  local  groups. 
Some  Philadelphians  will  go  to  New  York 
this  weekend,  however,  for  a  meeting  of  the 
"Priulian  Home."  an  international  group  of 
descendants  of  Priuli. 

The  people  of  Priuli  are  a  tough,  peculiar 
breed."  Dal  Mas  said.  We  are  known  as 
hardworking  people,  often  mountain  people 
who  can  build  things  and  carve  in  stone." 

"A  person  from  Priuli  is  always  from 
Priuli.  wherever  he  lives." 

SpfxcH  BY  Carlo  Scarsini.  November  28, 
1983 

Dear  Priends.  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a 
few  words  for  the  opening  of  this  exhibition 
on  the  history  and  civilization  of  Priuli.  not 
in  my  capacity  of  chief  editor  of  II 
Progresso  (the  Italian  language  daily  pub- 
lished in  the  U.S.)  but  rather  as  a  Priulian 
iMjm  who  was  brought  up  and  schooled  and 
made  his  first  steps  as  a  journalist  in  that 
very  special  region  of  Italy  which  we  are 
celebrating  and  showing  today  for  the  first 
time  in  New  York  City. 

Since  time  immemorial  the  Priulian 
people  has  been  traveling  the  roads  of  the 
world,  but  they  did  so  in  a  much  more 
humble  and  uncoaspicuous  way  than,  for  in- 
stance, their  Venetian  neighbors,  the  sailors 
and  merchants  of  the  very  Serene  Republic. 
A  silent  and  tenacious  worker,  the  Priulian 
emigrant  (of  any  trade  and  profession)  has 
always  been  very  shy.  softspoken.  subdued. 
never  boasting  of  any  special  achievement. 
This  is  the  nature  of  the  Priulian  people 
(reflected  also  by  its  folklore  and  its  nostal- 
gic songs)  whose  civilization  we  see  here  so 
vividly  depicted  and  illustrated.  These  are. 
in  fact,  achievements  of  which  every  nation 
in  the  world  would  be  proud. 

But  what  is  Priuli?  Its  the  northern- 
most—and also  easternmost— region  of 
Italy,  stretching  from  the  Dolomites  to  the 
Yugoslav  Ixjrder.  from  the  Austrian  Alps  to 
the  Adriatic,  its  size  is  approximately  one- 
third  that  of  Massachusetts  or.  if  you  want, 
the  double  of  Rhode  Island.  Twenty  centu- 
ries of  recorded  history  have  shaped  it  the 
way  it  is  now.  The  word  Priuli  comes  from 
the  Latin  forum  Julii.  because  Julius  Caesar 
made  it  the  administrative  and  military  base 
of  his  campaigns  beyond  the  Alps,  towards 
the  east  and  the  north  of  Europe,  when  he 
was  starting  to  build  the  Roman  Empire. 
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Pour  or  five  centuries  later  Priuli  was 
known  as  the  eastern  door"  of  the  Italian 
Peninsula,  both  for  its  geographical  position 
and  because  it  became  the  natural  gateway 
of  the  invasions  from  central  and  eastern 
Europe  whose  populations  melting  with  the 
local  ones,  brought  down  the  Roman 
Empire  but  were  at  the  same  time  roman- 
ized. 

This  special  breed  of  people  settling  .so  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  the  sea  have  today  char- 
acteristics so  diverse  from.  say.  the  Romans, 
the  Neapolitans  or  the  Sicilians,  as  a  native 
from  North  Dakota  can  be  different  from  a 
native  of  South  Carolina.  Actually,  much 
more. 

But  again.  Italy,  notwithstanding  its  very 
old  history,  is  a  much  younger  sovereign 
nation  than  America.  It  became  a  unified 
country  just  when  these  United  States  were 
fighting  the  Civil  War.  Por  about  fifteen 
centuries  Italy  was  only  a  geographical 
entity,  in  which  more  than  a  dozen  different 
nations  prospered,  or  suffered,  each  with  its 
own  peculiar  civilization,  sometimes  with 
different  idioms,  linked  only  by  trade  and 
commerce. 

Priuli.  in  fact,  has  its  own  language,  an 
offspring  of  Latin  combined  with  local 
Celtic  dialects,  which  flourished  parallel  to 
Italian  and  produced  a  remarkable  amount 
of  indigenous  literature,  spanning  from  the 
age  of  Dante  to  our  days. 

Quite  properly,  therefore,  when  in  the 
early  sixties  the  Italian  state  became  decen- 
tralized and  the  regional  structure  was  born, 
with  considerable  local  powers.  Priuli 
became  an  autonomous  region,  so  much  as  it 
was  during  the  two  centuries  preceding  the 
annexation  to  the  Republic  of  Venice,  in 
1420.  The  Venetian  authority  on  Priuli 
lasted  nearly  four  centuries,  ending  in  the 
thunder  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  when  the 
young  Prench  consul  and  then  Emperor 
tried  to  unify  Europe  under  the  Aegis  of 
Prance, 

But,  history  apart.  tMe  region  we  are  talk- 
ing of  combines  so  many  interesting  fea- 
tures and  an  environment  so  beautiful  in  its 
variety  that  the  Italian  romantic  writer  Ip- 
polito  Nievo— a  patriot  who  fought  with 
Garibaldi— called  this  land  "a  small  compen- 
dium of  the  universe". 

Por  our  American  friends  who  for  the  first 
time  come  in  touch,  tonight  and  through 
these  images,  with  the  Priuli  region,  it  is 
prof)er  to  remind  that  it  has  been  the  scen- 
ary  and  the  inspiration  of  one  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  modern  American  literature, 
the  famous  "Parewell  to  Arms"  by  the  late 
Ernest  Hemingway,  written  when  he  was  a 
young  ambulance  driver  during  the  Pirst 
World  War.  a  war  which  for  the  first  time  in 
history  saw  American  soldiers  fighting  in 
Europe,  a  war  of  which  Priuli  was  one  of  the 
crucial  theatres. 

A  big  tragedy  struck  Priuli  in  the  spring 
and  summer  1976:  The  most  devastating 
earthquakes  in  the  history  of  the  region, 
which  killed  thousands  of  people  and  lev- 
eled dozens  of  cities  and  villages.  Many  his- 
toric monuments  were  destroyed  or  heavily 
damaged.  The  tragedy  brought  back  many 
Priulians  from  abroad  to  help. 

The  Government  of  this  country  and  the 
Americans  of  Italian  descent  helped  gener- 
ously. (And  I  am  particularly  glad  to  pay 
homage  here  to  our  friend  the  Congressman 
Mario  Biaggi  who  was  instrumental  in  co- 
ordinating the  effort). 

With  national  and  international  aid  com- 
bined, but  especially  through  the  strenuous 
work  of  its  people.  Priuli  is  today  on  its  feet 
again,  and.  in  many  ways  more  prosperous. 
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I  wish  to  conclude  with  an  episode  of 
w  hich  I  was  myself  a  witness  last  year,  when 
a  group  of  mayors  and  administrators  from 
the  urban  areas  of  Priuli  which  had  been 
most  hit  by  the  earthquake,  came  to 
Washington  with  a  big  check:  3  million  dol- 
lars. That  money  was  actually  given  back  to 
the  American  Government  because— as  one 
of  the  administrators  put  it— "we  just  didn't 
need  any  more  aid". 

This  episode.  I  think,  speaks  eloquently  of 
the  nature  and  of  the  moral  fiber  of  the  Pri- 
ulian people. 

With  these  feelings  in  mind.  I  thank  you 
very  much  and  I  welcome  everyone  to  this 
brilliant  visual  testimonial  of  an  ancient  and 
glorious  civilization.* 


February  2,  1984 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SANDOR  YELEN. 
ESQ. 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2.  1984 
•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre  hon- 
ored an  outstanding  citizen  for  service 
to  his  community.  Attorney  Sandor-- 
Yelen,  a  resident  of  Kingston.  Pa.,  was 
honored  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  the  Honorable  Thomas 
V.  McLaughlin,  for  excellence  far 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  as  solicitor  for 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Police  pension  fund. 

On  December  12.  1983.  the  city  of 
Wilkes-Barre  observed  Attorney 
Sandor  Yelen  Day,  a  fitting  tribute  to 
this  fine  professional.  Attorney  Yelen 
is  a  graduate  of  Meyers  High  School  in 
Wilkes-Barre.  where  he  excelled  in 
basketball.  He  is  also  a  graduate  of 
Wilkes  College,  where  he  received  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  political  sci- 
ence. He  also  holds  a  juris  doctorate 
from  the  Dickinson  School  of  Law, 
After  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army,  attor- 
ney Yelen  served  in  the  position  of  Lu- 
zerne County  .solicitor.  He  is  an  active 
member  in  many  fraternal  and  civic 
organizations.  He  is  a  member  of 
Lodge  655.  F&M  and  Irem  Temple 
Shrine,  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bar  Association.  American  Trial  Law- 
yers Association,  and  served  as  a  spe- 
cial assistant  attorney  general  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  At- 
torney Yelen  had  previously  served  as 
attorney  for  the  Eastern  Basketball 
League  and  was  former  owner  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Barons  basketball  team. 
Attorney  Yelen  is  associated  with  his 
brother  and  maintains  a  law  office  in 
the  United  Penn  Bank  Building, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  He  resides  with  his 
wife,  Janice,  and  children,  Michael, 
Jeffrey,  and  Lisa. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  the  city  of 
Wilkes-Barre  and  family  and  friends  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  outstanding  citi- 
zen.* 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans 
traveling  abroad  always  experience 
surprises  and  culture  shock,  and 
return  home  with  a  renewed  sense  of 
patriotism  and  appreciation  of  Ameri- 
can life.  This  is  doubly  true  when 
one's  trip  takes  them  anywhere 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Two  of  my 
constituents.  Ken  Reeder  of  Park 
Ridge.  111.,  and  Rich  Clement  of  Des 
Plaines.  111.,  recently  visited  the  Soviet 
Union  and  upon  their  return  shared 
their  impressions  of  life  under  the  to- 
talitarian Soviet  regime. 

The  following  three  articles  are  most 
insightful  reading.  I  commend  Mr. 
Reeder  and  Mr.  Clement  for  .sharing 
their  views  and  experiences  with  us, 
and  the  Park  Ridge  Herald  for  pub- 
lishing their  fascinating  accounts. 
I  From  the  Park  Ridge  Herald.  Jan.  12,  1984] 

Back  in  the  U.S.S.R.— Park  Ridge  Man 

Finds  One  Party  is  No  Party 

(By  Bob  Kehoe) 

Ask  most  Americans  about  the  Soviet 
Union  and  what  you're  likely  to  hear  is  a 
diatribe  against  a  society  they  know  little,  if 
anything,  about. 

Aside  from  news  footage  of  Soviet  govern- 
ment meetings  and  military  displa.vs  in  Red 
Square.  Russia  is  as  much  a  mystery  to 
modern  America  as  outer  space  was  to  comic 
book  writers  in  the  early  1950s. 

Ken  Reeder  heard  the  stories  about  the 
Soviet  regime.  As  a  child,  he  viewed  Rus- 
sians as  a  snake  views  a  mongoose— a  natu- 
ral enemy.  But  somewhere  on  the  road  be- 
tween adolescence  and  adulthood  the  Park 
Ridge  native's  preconceptions  turned  to  cu- 
riosity. 

Recently.  Reeder  took  the  ultimate  step 
toward  satisfying  that  curiosity.  He  took  a 
29-day  trip  to  the  land  that  most  people 
only  think  they  know. 

Reeder  found  many  of  his  suspicions 
about  the  massive  continent  with  seven  time 
zones  to  be  true.  The  Russian  people  were 
often  reclusive,  security  was  extremely 
tight,  and  the  food  was  as  about  as  exciting 
as  the  national  pastime  of  waiting  in  line. 

But  the  lessons  Reeder  learned  about  the 
other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  answered 
many  of  the  questions  that  Westerners 
often  ponder  in  idle  hours  and  at  dinner 
table  conversations  that  go  nowhere. 

"The  people  don't  know  what's  going  on." 
Reeder  said,  summing  up  what  many  Ameri- 
cans take  for  granted. 

That  encompassing  statement  applies  to 
the  way  the  government  makes  decisions,  to 
why  there  is  a  lack  of  consumer  goods  and 
to  why  the  Russian  people  don't  discuss  cur- 
rent events. 

"Pravda,  which  is  the  state  owned  newspa- 
per, is  typically  only  two  pages.  The  stories 
are  short.  They  have  political  contests,  but 
they  aren't  public.  People  don't  vote,  the 
party  does.  And  it's  not  uncommon  that  all 
of  those  in  government  vote  for  the  same 
person  or  the  same  idea. 

"I  guess  that's  why  there  is  only  one 
party.  (They  think)  there  is  no  need  for  a 
wrong  party.  They  fear  there  would  be  revo- 
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lution  if  another  party  was  around  to  put 
doubt  in  peoples'  minds."  said  Reeder.  a 
senior  at  Illinois  State  University  majoring 
in  economics  with  a  minor  in  international 
business. 

Reeder  began  learning  about  Russian  life- 
style and  Soviet  government  in  a  political 
science  course.  He  does  not  consider  himself 
an  expert  on  the  country  or  its  people,  but 
Reeder's  experiences  in  the  streets  of 
Moscow  and  other  capital  cities  left  lasting 
impressions. 

"The  people  are  very  nice.  They  are 
warmhearted  and  invite  you  into  their 
homes.  The  thing  that  struck  me  was  that 
they  don't  have  the  materials  and  colors 
and  goods  that  we  have."  Reeder  said. 

Learning  about  the  Russian  people  came 
quickly  for  Reeder.  He  spent  three  days 
with  a  Soviet  doctor  and  his  family. 

"I  was  very  leery  at  first  when  I  went 
there.  He  asked  me  not  to  use  the  phone. 
The  doctor  spoke  very  good  English,  but  his 
wife  spoke  only  a  little  English.  Shortly 
after  I  got  there,  the  doctor  left.  Later, 
when  he  returned,  things  got  more  comfort- 
able. He  took  me  to  a  pizza  place— of  which 
there  are  supposedly  only  two  or  three  in 
the  Soviet  Union, "  Reeder  continued. 

The  pizza  was  only  slightly  different  than 
what  we  have  here  in  America.  Reeder  said. 
However,  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  diet  seemed 
like  something  out  of  an  animal  version  of 
■Quincy." 

"They  eat  a  lot  of  organs  like  liver  and 
brains.  There  is  some  chicken.  The  main 
meal  is  lunch,  where  a  soup  called  'borscht' 
is  often  served.  Bread  an(i  cheese  are  the 
main  part  of  the  diet  and  are  often  served  as 
snacks." 

Living  with  the  doctor  and  his  family 
taught  Reeder  about  some  of  the  differ- 
ences between  Soviet  and  American  enter- 
prise and  compensation  for  one's  work. 

"The  doctor  and  his  family  made  130 
rubles  a  month.  A  Soviet  taxi  driver  can 
make  upwards  of  300  rubles  a  month." 
Reeder  said  in  a  surprised  tone. 

In  the  daytime.  Reeder  and  others  he  was 
touring  with  were  taken  by  tour-guide  to 
the  major  Russian  attractions.  The  almost 
non-existent  Soviet  nightlife  was  left  up  to 
the  students.  Reeder  spent  much  of  his  time 
wandering  through  major  Soviet  cities 
trying  to  get  a  feel  for  what  Soviet  life  is 
like. 

"I  would  hop  a  bus  in  the  city  and  walk 
back.  I  went  to  a  lot  of  stores.  Things  were 
very  expensive.  There  really  aren't  any  de- 
partment stores  like  we  have  here."  Reeder 
said. 

As  part  of  his  college  work.  Reeder  re- 
searched the  Soviet  tranportation  system. 
Although  similar  to  American  transporta- 
tion systems  in  major  U.S.  cities.  Reeder 
said  the  Soviet  system  is  cheaper  to  use  and 
on  time  more  often.  Bus  rides  cost  about  5 
cents  while  train  and  trolley  use  cost  7 
cents,  he  said. 

However,  the  one  major  difference  be- 
tween Soviet  and  American  transportation 
is  how  far  one  is  allowed  to  travel.  There  is 
no  hopping  a  plane  to  take  a  weekend  shop- 
ping spree  in  Leningrad.  Soviet  citizens  need 
visas  to  travel  within  the  country  and  are 
limited  to  a  25  kilometer  radius  of  travel 
from  their  hometown,  he  said. 

Politics  is  often  a  taboo  subject  when  talk- 
ing with  Russians.  Reeder  learned.  Ques- 
tions about  what  citizens  think  about  their 
form  of  government  and  the  country's  mili- 
tary operations  are  often  met  with  shrugs 
and  curt  replies,  he  said. 

"People  don't  dwell  long  on  current 
events.  It's  not  advisable  to  bring  up  poli- 
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tics.  You  get  the  feeling  Big  Brother  is 
always  watching. 

"But  the  people  who  did  talk  seemed  to 
like  President  Reagan  for  the  most  part. 
Some  people  told  me  they  like  Americans 
because  they  hold  their  heads  high  and 
have  a  gleam  in  their  eye.  They  seem  to  see 
the  -U.S.  as  a  little  more  demanding,  and 
they  (the  Russians)  don't  have  that  atti- 
tude." Reeder  said. 

When  Reeder  got  to  talk  with  a  Soviet 
man  who  was  willing  to  discuss  his  country's 
philosophies,  he  popped  a  major  question. 

"Political  scientists  there  compare  the  war 
in  Afghanistan  to  our  war  in  Viet  Nam.  I 
posed  the  question  to  him  wt  realized  10 
years  down  the  line  we  made  a  mistake  in 
Viet  Nam.  is  there  any  chance  the  Soviet 
Union  would  do  the  same?'  He  couldn't 
answer  that.  He  said  maybe.'  ' 

Perhaps  the  question  would  not  have  .sur- 
prised the  man  if  he  had  known  more  about 
Americans.  But  much  like  Americans,  the 
Soviets  seem  to  form  most  of  their  opinions 
of  their  "super  power  "  counterparts  by  par- 
roting preconceptions  espoused  by  the 
Soviet  government. 

The  Soviets  may  never  know  what  Ameri- 
cans truly  think  because  they  will  never 
read  or  hear  or  see  what  Americans  do. 

'They  believe  in  stamping  out  any  West- 
ern influence  there."  Reeder  said.  "There  is 
a  strong  belief  that  it  pollutes  young 
minds. " 

Likewise.  Americans  are  not  likely  to  see 
any  time  soon  on  the  evening  news  the 
beautiful  countrysides  and  fairytale-like 
nineteenth  century  buildings  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  for  those  who  have  been  to  both 
countries,  there  is  an  understanding. 

Reeder  has  reached  an  understanding  of 
the  Soviets.  He  still  doesn't  like  the  Soviet 
governmental  system  and  he  may  never  get 
used  to  the  food.  But  he'll  probably  go  back. 
"It  certainly  was  not  a  vacation.  There 
was  no  nightlife,  burlesque  or  beaches."  he 
laughed.  "But  there's  a  good  chance  I'll  go 
back.  It  was  a  learning  experience.  It  taught 
me  to  appreciate  what  we  have  here." 

Reeder  figures  a  sizeable  portion  of  the 
Russian  population  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  emigrate  to  America  to  enjoy 
"what  we  have"  too.  If  he  were  born  in 
Russia,  he  knows  he  would  work  to  get  out. 

•'I'd  break  my  back  to  get  out  if  I  lived 
there.  When  we  were  there  we  tried  to  think 
of  a  way  to  get  out  of  the  country,  assuming 
we  were  Russians.  We  couldn't  come  up 
with  any." 

Freelance  Photographer  Chronicles 
Story  of  the  Country  of  Boiled  Beef 

The  Soviet  Union  is  not  as  all-powerful  as 
it  would  like  the  world  to  believe,  says  pho- 
tographer Rich  Clement. 

If  the  old  adage,  "you  are  what  you  eat"  is 
true,  the  "land  of  boiled  beef  and  fried  pwjta- 
toes,"  as  Clement  refers  to  it,  doesn't  have 
much  to  boast  about. 

Clement  visited  the  Soviet  Union  for  two 
weeks  last  October  with  a  group  of  26  other 
"amateur  photographers"  organized  by  the 
Citizen's  Exchange  Council  (CEO  in  New 
York.  He  himself  holds  a  degree  in  photo 
journalism  from  Northern  Illinois  Universi- 
ty in  DeKalb;  others  on  the  trip  held  occu- 
pations as  diverse  as  photographer,  teacher 
and  police  officer. 

Clement.  24  is  a  life-long  resident  of  Des 
Plaines  and  a  1977  graduate  of  Maine  West 
High  School.  His  photographs  have  ap- 
peared in  a  numl)er  of  local  newspapers,  in- 
cluding the  Park  Ridge  Herald. 
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Militarily.  I  don't  doubt  their  advertised 
strength."  said  Clement.  Economically, 
though,  the  Soviet  Union  lags  several  years 
behind  the  West. 

I  was  there  for  two  weeks  and  got  the 
feeling  I  was  reliving  life  in  America  during 
the  1940s,    he  said. 

Clement,  said  seeing  people  wait  in  line 
for  an  hour  or  more  to  buy  meat  and  cheese 
that  would  be  judged  subquality  by  Western 
standards  is  common. 

•  One  afternoon  in  Leningrad,  a  Russian 
friend  and  I  went  to  four  shops  trying  to 
find  some  edible-looking  chicken.'    he  .said. 

We  didn  t.  so  we  retired  to  the  Russian 
staple— a  bottle  of  vodka. 

He  also  said  that  there  aren't  as  many 
cars  in  Russian  cities  as  there  are  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  all  look  the  same. 
Coming  home  and  visiting  downtown  Chica- 
go was  almost  an  overwhelming  experience. 
he  said. 

Applying  for  a  visa  was  also  an  interesting 
experience,  said  Clement. 

Visas  for  journalists  are  harder  to  come  by 
than  they  are  for  tourists,  he  said,  so  when 
he  applied  he  had  to  list  his  profession  as 
•artist  " 

Its  a  big  hassle  if  you're  a  journalist."  he 
said.  They  follow  you  around  to  make  sure 
you  don  t  get  into  something  they  don't 
want  you  to." 

Clement  left  on  his  trip  a  few  weeks  after 
the  Soviet  Union  shot  down  a  Korean  jetlin- 
er for  invading  Soviet  air  space.  He  was  a 
little  worried  that  the  trip  would  be  can- 
celled, but  the  CEC  assured  him  it  would 
not  be. 

They  told  me  that  if  flights  to  the  USSR 
were  banned,  we  would  have  to  take  a  train 
from  our  scheduled  slop  in  Helsinki. "  he 
said.  As  it  turned  out.  the  ban  was  lifted. 
Their  Finnair  flight  landed  in  Helsinki  and 
the  group  caught  an  Aeroflot  flight  to  the 
Soviet  capital  as  planned. 

•  Russians  talked  about  the  plane  incident, 
but  from  a  Soviet  point  of  view,  of  course. " 
.said  Clement. 

The  hotels  we  stayed  in  in  Moscow  and 
Leningrad  were  the  best  in  Russia,  accord- 
ing to  our  Intourist  guide. "  said  Clement. 
One  look,  inside  and  I  felt  like  I  was  in  an 
American  Hilton." 

The  Prebaltiyskaya  Hotel  in  Leningrad. 
he  said,  is  lavishly  constructed  from  marble 
and  resembles  a  czarist  palace. 

But  lack  of  variety  in  meals  is  as  common 
in  tourist  hotels  as  it  is  to  the  Soviet  citizen- 
ry, he  said. 

"For  all  the  magnificejf^  architecture,  the 
food  was  horrendous. "  he  .said.  "Boiled  beef, 
cabbage  and  fried  potatoes  were  the  staples 
of  two  weeks'  dinners. 

■Breakfast  was  even  more  adventurous.  At 
the  Kosmos  Hotel  m  Moscow  we  were 
served  egg  souffle  or  runny  fried  eggs  and 
one  cup  of  coffee  each."  he  said.  At  the  Pre- 
baltiyskaya. said  Clement,  the  waiters  real- 
ized after  two  days  that  some  of  their  guests 
needed  more  than  one  cup  of  coffee  to  wake 
up. 

"But  when  the  group  asked  for  seconds  of 
coffee,  our  breakfast  rations'  were  cut  in 
half.  "  he  said. 

"Rationing  food  .seems  to  l>e  ingrained  in 
the  Russian  way  of  thinking  because  of  the 
sieges  and  home-front  wars  that  make  up  a 
large  portion  of  their  history. "  said  Clem- 
ent. 'But  it  seems  to  me  the  main  thing 
keeping  people  from  having  a  nutritious, 
varied  diet  is  the  government's  inability  to 
run  an  efficient  economy. " 

If  not  for  Russia's  'second  economy."  the 
black  market,  many  Russians  would  not  be 
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able  to  acquire  the  things  most  Americans 
take  for  granted,  said  Clement— like  a  well- 
made  pair  of  shoes. 

Before  I  went  on  the  trip.  I  thought  the 
black  market  was  made  up  of  a  bunch  of 
social  outcasts  who  trade  in  dark  alleys,"  he 
said. 

Middle-aged  men  all  the  way  down  to 
teenagers  propositioned  me  to  exchange 
rubles  for  U.S.  dollars  for  up  to  five  times 
the  official  exchange  rate."  he  said.  One 
younger  man  offered  me  450  rubles  on  the 
spot  if  I  would  sell  him  my  down  jacket, 
blue  jeans  and  hiking  boots.  That's  about 
$600  in  American  money." 

The  problem  with  making  such  a  trade, 
said  Clement,  is  that  a  tourist  is  not  allowed 
to  leave  the  country  with  more  money  than 
he  declared  upon  entering. 

Considering  I  was  frisked  and  my  luggage 
was  gone  over  with  a  fine-toothed  comb  by 
customs  officials  at  the  Soviet-Finnish 
border.  I  was  lucky  not  to  have  made  the 
deal. "  he  said. 

Other  American  goods— such  as  cigarettes, 
chewing  gum  and  whiskey— are  also  in  high 
demand  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  can  help  a 
tourist  get  many  favors,  said  Clement. 

One  day  a  friend  and  I  decided  to  eat 
lunch  in  town  at  the  Metropol  restaurant." 
he  said.  We  placed  a  pack  of  Marlboro  ciga- 
rettes on  the  table  In  plain  view  of  the 
waiter  and  received  the  quickest  and  friend- 
liest service  we'd  had  anywhere  in  Russia." 
After  the  meal,  they  gave  the  waiter  the 
cigarettes  and  a  pack  of  gum  and  he  agreed 
to  pose  for  a  picture  for  them. 

"Posing  for  photographers  is  something 
few  Russians  will  agree  to  do."  said  Clem- 
ent. 'They  seem  to  have  a  great  inferiority 
complex  regarding  their  living  conditions. 
When  a  foreigner  is  seen  taking  pictures, 
most  Russians  assume  the  photos  will  be 
used  for  anti-Soviet  propaganda."' 

Though  he  was  harassed  and  leered  at 
quite  a  bit  for  taking  pictures  in  public 
places,  said  Clement,  on  a  few  occasions 
someone  would  stop  and  smile  and  try  to 
start  a  conversation  in  English. 

Most  talks  I  had  with  the  people  were 
one  sided."  he  said.  "I  answered  a  barrage  of 
questions  about  what  life  in  the  United 
States  is  really  like. 

Though  they  re  fed  a  lot  of  anti-Ameri 
can  propaganda  atx>ut  race  riots  and  mass 
poverty,  few   of  the  people  believe  it.'    he 
said.    They  figure  it  can't  be  true,  otherwi.se 
they  would  be  allowed  to  emigrate  here. 

"One  man  grilled  me  with  such  basic  ques- 
tions as  Can  any  American  run  for  presi- 
dent?'. Arc  Americans  allowed  to  emigrate?' 
and  Can  Americans  go  to  any  college  they 
choose?  '  said  Clement.  I  had  to  laugh,  not 
at  the  man  for  asking,  but  at  his  govern 
ment  for  being  so  insecure  as  to  not  let  its 
people  know  the  truth. 

Any  lack  of  patriotism  I  felt  before  the 
I  rip  was  aburptly  reversed  during  those  two 
weeks.  "  .said  Clement.  "It  seemed  only  fit- 
ting that  the  sun  should  break  through  the 
clouds,  for  the  first  lime  In  days,  as  our 
train  passed  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Fin 
land." 

The  first  stop  the  group  made  in  Helsinki, 
he  said,  was  at  a  dell,  where  he  and  his 
fellow  travellers  stufftnl  themselves  with 
Teal  food. " 

Russian  Couple  Yearns  for  Freedom. 
Security  of  Life  in  the  United  States 

(By  Rich  Clement) 
The  reason  I  went  to  Ru.ssla  was  to  take 
pictures  of  the  people  In  their  everyday  sit'i- 
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ations  and  hopefully  to  meet  someone  will- 
ing to  talk  openly  about  Soviet  life. 

I  did  meet  quite  a  few  people  who  were 
able  to  speak  some  English  (there  are  more 
teachers  of  English  in  Russia  than  .students 
of  Russian  in  the  United  States),  but  most 
of  them  were  too  afraid  of  the  police  to 
speak  their  minds. 

It  wasn't  until  we  arrived  in  Leningrad 
that  I  met  a  Russian  who  would  speak 
freely.  My  roommate.  Ernest,  had  been  to 
the  Soviet  Union  before  and  speaks  fluent 
Russian.  Ernest  introduced  two  women  from 
our  group.  Glenda  and  Ann.  and  me  to  a 
friend  of  his.  Sasha.  who  had  taught  him 
self  to  speak  English. 

We  went  to  Sasha's  apartment  to  talk  and 
meet  his  wife.  Lara.  Their  apartment  con- 
sisted of  two  rooms:  a  living  room  just  big 
enough  for  the  six  of  us  and  a  bedroom  of 
equal  size.  They  shared  the  kitchen  and 
bathroom  with  the  other  tenants  of  the 
building.  The  bathroom  was  the  size  of  a 
small  closet:  I  couldn't  figure  out  where  the 
shower  was. 

They  used  a  house  phone,  which  was 
probably  bugged,  according  to  Sasha. 

Sasha  and  Lara  insisted  on  cooking  dinner 
for  us,  even  though  we  told  them  we  had 
just  finished  eating  dinner  In  our  hotel.  The 
meal  consisted  of  the  usual  beef  and  cab- 
bage, but  the  way  they  spiced  it  made  It  the 
best  tasting  meal  we  had  during  the  trip.  As 
Is  Russian  custom,  we  drank  .seemingly  end- 
less vodka  toasts. 

We  talked  mostly  about  what  life  is  like  in 
the  United  Slates.  Sasha  knew  a  good  deal 
about  the  States  since  he  was  able  to  pick 
up  VOA  broadcasts  on  his  radio.  But  he  was 
also  subjected  to  constant  anti-American 
propaganda  his  government  feeds  its  people. 
Sasha  had  a  deeper  rea.son  than  most  Rus- 
sians for  wanting  to  know  about  the  United 
States— he  and  Lara  wanted  to  defect. 

Russian  defection  has  come  to  a  near 
standstill  during  the  pre.sent  administration, 
and  KGB  knowledge  of  the  desire  to  emi 
grate  can  lead  to  police  hara.ssmenl  and  lo.ss 
of  one's  job.  However,  the  couple  was  ready 
to  suffer  the  consequences  If  It  meant  a 
chance  for  freedom. 

By  the  end  of  the  night,  we  had  become 
such  close  friends  that  Glenda  and  Ann  had 
swapped  jewelry  with  Lara. 

Lara,  in  her  mld-20s.  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  happiest  women  I  m<i  In 
Russia.  When  Glenda  and  I  told  her  she 
would  have  no  problem  getting  a  job  as  a 
model  in  the  United  States,  she  danci-d 
around  the  room,  laughing  and  pretending 
to  be  modeling. 

Sasha.  also  in  his  mld-20s.  was  more  n-- 
st»rved.  He  .seemed  to  b<'  doing  the  worrying 
for  the  couple.  Being  .s<en  in  tin-  company 
of  Americans  can  raise  the  suspicion  of  the 
KGB.  He  said  he  had  a  friend  who  had  been 
to  a  psychiatric  ward  many  times  "  for  anti- 
government  activities,  but  would  not  go  into 
detail  about  what  happened. 

Occasionally  as  we  talked,  he  would  p<'er 
out  the  shuttered  window  for  black  KGB 
sedans  cruising  below. 

We  spent  the  next  three  days  In  L«'nln- 
grad  with  Lara  and  Sasha  as  our  guides.  A 
couple  of  limes  Sasha.  viTy  matter-of-factly, 
.said  .some  night  there  might  be  a  knock  on 
their  door  and  they  would  be  taken  away. 

But  he  al.so  kept  telling  us  not  to  worry, 
they  would  be  all  right.  He  seemed  to  have 
the  atlllude  that  whatever  happens,  hap- 
pens and  there  is  nothing  anyone  can  do  to 
t)eat  the  system.  His  main  reason  for  want- 
ing to  defect,  he  said,  was  his  haired  for  the 
stifling  government. 
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Our  last  day  in  Leningrad  we  met  Sasha  in 
town  and  went  to  his  apartment  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  helping  him  and  Lara  get 
the  freedom  they  desired  so  much.  We  also 
brought  them  a  backpack  stuffed  with 
American  necessities— jeans,  aspirin,  cold 
tablets  and  make-up— not  available  to  them 
In  Russia. 

As  we  headed  back  to  our  hotel,  Sasha 
and  Lara  rode  with  us  on  the  buses  and 
metro  until  they  finally  had  to  turn  back. 
We  said  our  tearful  goodbyes,  but  despite  all 
our  optimistic  talk,  realized  we  would  prob- 
ably never  see  each  other  again.* 
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polls  community  and  Marengo  County. 
This  kind  of  devotion  to  a  family  busi- 
ness should  serve  as  an  example  to  all 
of  us.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROSENBUSH 
FURNITURE  CO. 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2.  1984 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  resolution 
that  was  adopted  by  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama House  of  Representatives.  The 
documentation  written  by  Representa- 
tive Rick  Manley  commends  the  Ro- 
senbush  Furniture  Co.  for  its  88  years 
of  service  to  the  people  of  Demopolis 
and  west  Alabama. 

Following    is    resolution,    H.R.    494 
that  was  adopted  on  August  1,  1983: 
Commending  Rosenbush  Furniture  Co.  for 

88  Years  or  Consecutive  Service  to  De- 
mopolis  AND   THE   West   Alabama   Trade 

Area 

Whereas,  Rosenbush  Furniture  Company 
was  founded  in  Demopolis.  Alabama,  in 
June  of  1895.  by  the  late  Julius  Rosenbush: 
and 

Whereas.  Rosenbush  Furniture  Company 
has  continued,  without  interruption,  its  op- 
eration and  service  to  the  people  of  Demo- 
polis and  its  trade  area,  subsequently  by  and 
under  the  ownership  and  management  of 
Julius  Rosenbush,  Essie  Rosenbush,  Bert 
Rosenbush,  Sr.,  and  then  under  the  man- 
agement of  Bert  Rosenbush.  Jr..  and  Mary 
Louise  Rosenbush:  and 

Whereas,  in  1976.  Bert  and  Mary  Louise 
Rosenbush  purchased  the  historic  Mer- 
chants Grocery  building,  and  other  build- 
ings in  that  complex,  completely  remodeled 
them  to  a  beautiful  furniture  facility  which 
has  greatly  enhanced  the  area  of  Demopolis 
where  their  business  is  located:  and 

Whereas,  Rosenbush  Furniture  Company 
is  the  oldest  home-owned  and  home-operat- 
ed furniture  store  in  the  State  of  Alabama: 
now  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Alabama  House  of 
Representatives.  That  we  do  hereby  heartily 
congratulate  and  commend  the  Rosenbush 
family  for  their  many  years  of  service  to 
their  community  and  area  and  their  great 
tradition  in  the  retail  furniture  business  as 
the  oldest  privately  owned  furniture  propri- 
etorship in  Alabama. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  presented  to  Bert  and  Mary 
Louise  Rosenbush  of  Demopolis.  Alabama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  extend  to  my 
friends,  Bert  and  Mary  Louise  Rosen- 
bush, the  very  best  of  congratulations 
on  the  occasion  of  this  resolution. 
They  are  a  special  asset  to  the  Demo- 


TRIBUTE  TO  W.  ROBERT  YACO 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2,  1984 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  announced  retire- 
ment of  W.  Robert  Yaco,  the  general 
manager  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Metro- 
politan Transit  District  after  15  years 
of  service  to  the  Santa  Barbara  com- 
munity. 

During  Bob's  tenure  of  service,  he 
accomplished  a  myriad  of  tasks  that 
helped  to  make  the  transit  district  the 
success  it  is  today.  In  the  past  15  years 
this  operation  has  grown  from  30  to 
155  employees.  Patronage  has  in- 
creased from  3.000  passengers  trips  per 
day  to  20.000  or  5.5.  million  per  year. 
Bob  has  worked  to  add  service  for 
handicapped  and  elderly  passengers  by 
means  of  an  accessible  minibus  and 
purchased  buses  with  wheelchair  lifts 
for  fixed  route,  fixed  service  in  order 
to  broaden  the  transportation  oppor- 
tunities of  handicapped  individuals. 

Bob  has  been  instrumental  in  initiat- 
ing the  innovative  electric  vehicle 
project  in  cooperation  with  Caltrans. 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration and  the  city  of  Santa 
Barbara  Redevelopment  Agency.  Most 
importantly  Bob  has  decreased  traffic 
and  air  pollution  significantly  on  the 
south  coast  of  Santa  Barbara  by  re- 
ducing onstreet  traffic  by  over  19  mil- 
lion miles  annually. 

In  honor  of  Bob's  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  his  community,  his  business  as- 
sociates and  friends  have  begun  a 
scholarship  fund  for  children  of 
SBMTD  employees  which  he  will  ad- 
minister. Throughout  this  exceptional 
career  characterized  by  accomplish- 
ment. Bob  Yaco  contributed  his  time 
and  energy  for  the  betterment  of 
Santa  Barbara.  He  deserves  our  heart- 
felt gratitude.  We  wish  him  a  produc- 
tive and  enjoyable  retirement.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  LIMIT  U.S. 
MILITARY  PRESENCE  IN  HON- 
DURAS 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2,  1984 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  sus- 
pend joint  military  maneuvers  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Hondu- 
ras, and  place  a  limit  of  200  of  the 
number  of  U.S.  military  personnel  in 
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that  Central  American  country.  This 
legislation,  which  would  extend 
through  the  end  of  the  1985  fiscal 
year,  has  been  cosponsored  by  Repre- 
sentatives Barnes.  Edgar.  Ottinger, 
Oberstar.  Weiss  and  44  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

This  legislation  is  prompted  by  a 
conviction  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  leading  the  United  States 
toward  direct  involvement  in  a  Central 
American  war.  Large  scale  military  ac- 
tivities :n  Honduras  are  described  as 
"maneuvers."  but  they  have  become, 
in  reality,  a  semipermanent  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  combat  troops.  This 
combat  presence,  in  combination  with 
U.S.  support  for  Nicaraguan  counter- 
revolutionaries, and  large  training  pro- 
grams for  Honduran  and  Salvadoran 
troops,  has  had  a  profound  and  harm- 
ful impact  upon  the  political  life  of 
Honduras. 

The  magnitude  of  our  military  oper- 
ation now  far  exceeds  the  assistance 
required  to  guarantee  the  defense  of 
the  Government  in  Tegucigalpa.  As  a 
result,  right-wing  extremists  through- 
out Central  America  are  convinced 
that  the  Reagan  administration  will 
support  a  military  solution  to  the  re- 
gional crisis,  even  if  this  requires 
direct  U.S.  military  intervention  in  an 
aggressor's  role. 

Our  legislation  recognizes  that  an 
ongoing  relationship  of  moderate  size 
between  the  Honduran  and  U.S.  mili- 
tary is  appropriate.  The  bill  would  not 
affect  our  increasingly  generous  pro- 
gram of  direct  military  assistance  to 
Honduras,  nor  would  it  bar  the  pres- 
ence of  U.S.  military  advisers  needed 
to  administer  that  program.  It  would, 
however,  remove  the  massive  Ameri- 
can armed  presence  which  has,  in 
recent  days,  transformed  Honduras  in 
appearance  from  a  struggling,  but  in- 
dependent, democracy,  into  a  clone  for 
the  early  days  in  Saigon. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  de- 
fended its  policy  on  the  grounds  that  a 
show  of  force  is  needed  to  convince 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  that  it 
must  moderate  its  own  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policies.  The  military  maneu- 
vers, it  is  argued,  are  intended  merely 
to  demonstrate  that  the  United  States 
has  the  will  and  the  capacity  to  use 
force,  if  necessary,  in  Central  America. 
But  that  lesson— if  ever  forgotten  by 
Nicaragua,  a  country  once  occupied 
for  two  decades  by  U.S.  Marines— has 
by  now  surely  been  learned.  The  suspi- 
cion grows,  in  consequence,  that  the 
administration's  intent  is  not  merely 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  The  mili- 
tary operations  seem,  instead,  to  be 
masking  additional  direct  and  indirect 
support  for  Nicaraguan  exiles  seeking 
to  overthrow  the  Government  by  vio- 
lence, and  to  be  paving  the  way  for  the 
eventual  use  of  U.S.  troops  to  assist 
those  exiles. 
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The  United  States-Honduran  mili- 
tary maneuvers  began  in  March  1983, 
under  the  designation  Big  Pine."  The 
initial  operation  lasted  only  10  days, 
and  cost  $5.5  million. 

Last  August.  Big  Pine  II  began.  This 
operation,  and  actions  associated  with 
it,  will  mvolve  as  many  as  5,000  United 
States  and  6.000  Honduran  troops,  and 
cost  $50  million  or  more.  It  consists  of 
two  major  military  exercises,  and  a  va- 
riety of  training,  construction,  logistics 
and  communications  projects. 

Big  Pine  III  is  expected  to  begin  ap- 
proximately 3  months  after  the 
present  exercises  conclude  in  March. 
The  U.S.  military  presence,  which  will 
remain  at  a  high  level  between  the  ex- 
ercises, has  expanded,  as  well,  because 
of  ongoing  support  for  Nicaraguan 
counter-revolutionaries  based  in  that 
country,  and  the  creation  of  a  •Re- 
gional Military  Training  Center"  at 
Puerto  Castillo.  The  training  center, 
which  has  ample  room  for  expansion, 
is  presently  used  for  training  Salvador- 
an  soldiers,  and  is  staffed  by  more 
than  100  U.S.  Green  Berets. 

The  Big  Pine  exercises  would  not  be 
troublesome  if  they  were  of  lesser 
scope,  and  if  they  were  not  being  car- 
ried out  in  combination  with  the 
■covert"  operation.  Nor  would  they  be 
objectionable  if  Honduras  were  seri- 
ously threatened  by  conventional  mili- 
tary attack.  Honduras"  most  likely  foe, 
Nicaragua,  has  increased  its  armed 
strength,  but  has  little  air  capability, 
no  ability  to  launch  a  major  ground  in- 
vasion, virtually  no  navy,  and  no  in- 
centive to  invite  the  American  inter- 
vention that  would  surely  follow  over 
aggression  on  their  part. 

The  elements  of  Big  Pine  II.  taken 
as  a  whole,  constitute  less  a  design  for 
self-defense,  than  a  plan  for  conquest. 
A  major  radar  facility  has  been  con- 
structed, staffed  by  60  to  100  U.S.  serv- 
icemen, and  a  second  is  planned.  Four 
Honduran  airfields  have  been  built  or 
lengthened.  A  base  for  a  U.S.  Army 
helicopter  squadron  has  been  estab- 
lished. Exercises  have  included  am- 
phibious assault,  and  paratroop  land- 
ings. An  airbase  access  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Honduras 
has  been  signed.  More  and  more  U.S. 
equipment  has  l)een  brought  to— and 
left  at— strategic  locations  inside  Hon- 
duras. Plans  are  being  laid  for  con- 
struction of  a  large  permanent  base  at 
Puerto  Castillo.  A  military  hospital 
built  at  Comoyagua  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  medical  facilities  of  any 
kind  in  the  region.  U.S.  aid  is  now- 
equal  to  half  the  military  budget  of 
Honduras. 

With  U.S.  guidance,  military  coop- 
eration has  been  fostered  not  only  be- 
tween Honduras  and  the  Nicaraguan 
exiles,  but  among  other  governments 
in  the  region,  as  well.  The  reconstitu- 
tion  of  CONDECA.  a  regional  defense 
pact,  could  provide  the  basis  for  a  mul- 
tinational   armed    response    to    any 
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threat— whether  genuine  or  not— from 
Nicaragua  or  Nicaraguan-supported 
troops. 

The  American  invasion  of  Grenada 
was  justified  by  a  request  from  East 
Caribbean  states  for  assistance  tenu- 
ously predicated  on  a  regional  agree- 
ment similar  in  many  respects  to  CON- 
DECA. Consider,  for  example,  article 
12  of  the  CONDECA  pact: 

If  the  inviolability,  the  territorial  integri 
ty.  the  sovereignty  or  the  independence  of 
any  of  the  States  of  the  Central  American 
Isthmus  should  be  affected  by  an  aggression 
which  is  not  an  armed  attack  or  by  an  extra- 
continental  or  intra-continental  conflict,  or 
bv  anv  other  fact  or  situation  that  might 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  Central  American 
Isthmus,  the  Defense  Council  shall  meet  im- 
mediately in  order  to  agree  on  the  measures 
which  should  be  taken,  in  case  of  aggres 
sion.  to  assist  the  victim  of  the  aggression, 
or  on  other  measures  necessary  for  the 
common  defense  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Central 
American  Isthmus. 

Liberally  interpreted,  this  provision 
could  be  used  to  justify  a  United 
States  move  to  help  CONDECA  when- 
ever a  politically  and  strategically  op- 
portune moment  should  arise. 

Honduras  has  a  solid  claim  on  U.S. 
respect  and  support.  It  is  a  desperately 
poor  country— aside  from  Haiti,  the 
poorest  in  the  hemisphere.  In  Novem- 
ber 1981,  it  embarked  on  an  experi- 
ment with  democracy  after  decades  of 
corrupt  military  rule.  Its  history  has 
been  unmarred  by  the  brutal  repres- 
sion characteristic  of  neighboring 
Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  and  Somozist 
Nicaragua.  The  1979  revolution  in 
Nicaragua,  the  explosion  of  civil  war 
in  El  Salvador,  and  the  chronic  brutal- 
ity of  left  and  right  in  Guatemala  has 
placed  Honduras  in  the  eye  of  a  deadly 
storm. 

U.S.  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance to  Honduras  has  quintupled— 
without  controversy  in  the  Congress— 
since  1979.  The  conviction  that  Hon- 
duran territory  has  been  used  to 
funnel  arms  to  Salvadoran  and  Guate- 
malan guerrillas  produced  a  proposal 
by  congressional  Democrats  that  U.S. 
aid  be  provided  to  the  Honduran  mili- 
tary for  the  express  purpose  of  halting 
that  traffic.  Last  year,  Nicaragua 
sought  to  retaliate  for  attacks  on  its 
territory  by  Honduran-based  exiles  by 
helping  to  recruit  and  train  a  group  of 
Honduran  nationals  for  subversive  ac- 
tivity within  that  country.  That 
project  was  uncovered  early  and  effec- 
tively crushed. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  right 
to  be  concerned  about  Honduras,  but 
it  is  wrong  to  respond  to  that  concern 
by  seeking  to  involve,  rather  than  in- 
sulate. Honduras  from  the  surround- 
ing conflict.  The  military  of  Honduras 
professes  fear  of  revolutionary  Nicara- 
gua. There  is  evidence,  however,  that 
this  fear  stems  less  from  strategic  con- 
cerns than  from  the  realization  that 
the  revolution's  success  could  result  in 
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a  propensity  on  the  part  of  those  des- 
perately poor  in  Honduras  to  chal- 
lenge authority,  as  happened  in  Nica- 
ragua and  El  Salvador. 

The  resentment  caused  by  corrup- 
tion and  privilege  exists  in  Honduras, 
as  in  its  neighbors,  and  the  risk  of  ig- 
noring continued  social  and  economic 
injustice  is  as  great.  No  country  with 
30  percent  unemployment,  a  high  rate 
of  population  growth,  and  one  of  the 
lowest  per  capita  incomes  in  the  world 
will  find  its  poor  forever  untempted  by 
the  exaggerated  promises  of  those  ad- 
vocating violent  revolutionary  change. 
Thus,  the  importance  of  making  ci- 
vilian democratic  rule  work  effectively 
in  Honduras  is  clear.  But  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary  presence   has   had   the   opposite 
effect.  Just   as  the  military   rules  in 
"democratic"    El    Salvador,    so    Gen. 
Gustavo  Alvarez— not  President  Suazo 
Cordova— is  the  most  powerful  politi- 
cal leader  in  Honduras.  The  taking  of 
political  prisoners  and  mysterious  dis- 
appearances of  political  activisU  have 
increased  dramatically  over  the  past  2 
years.  By  focusing  so  visibly  on  the 
military,  the  United  States  has  vested 
in  Alvarez  prestige  and  power  that  the 
civilian    leadership— which    has   made 
no    progress    on    economic    or    social 
problems— cannot  match. 

Just  as  important,  the  United  States 
had  encouraged  the  Honduran  mili- 
tary to  look  upon  itself  not  simply  as  a 
professional  institution  charged  with 
defending  national  territory,  but  as 
the  cutting  edge  of  a  region-wide  an- 
tirevolutionary  armed  force.  This  role 
may  be  comfortable  for  some  Hondu- 
ran military  leaders-particularly  Gen- 
eral Alvarez— but  it  does  not  encour- 
age officers  with  a  more  balanced  and 
professional  long  range  view. 

The  growing  U.S.  role  in  Honduras 
runs  directly  counter  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Contadora  group— Mexico,  Ven- 
ezuela. Colombia,  and  Panama— to 
promote  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
crisis  in  Central  America.  Last  Sep- 
tember, the  five  Central  American 
countries  joined  with  the  Contadora 
group  in  calling  upon  all  countries  in 
the  region: 

To  stop  the  arms  race  in  all  its  forms  and 
begin  negotiations  for  the  control  and  re- 
duction of  current  stocks  of  weapons  and  on 
the  number  of  armed  troops;  and 

To  prevent  the  installation  on  their  terri- 
tory of  foreign  military  bases  or  any  other 
type  of  foreign  military  interference. 

The  United  States  should  be  leading 
the  effort  to  establish  a  basis  for  equi- 
table political  reconciliation  in  Central 
America.  We  have  no  more  vital  long 
range  interest  in  the  region  than  the 
creation  of  just  such  a  settlement.  But 
the  Reagan  administration  has  stead- 
ily resisted  this  effort,  as  if  it  is  still 
realistic  in  the  1980's  to  impose  upon 
all  of  Central  America  a  political  and 
social  order  subservient  to  the  most 
narrow  construction  of  traditional  U.S, 
values,  economic  Interests  and  geopo- 
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litical  concerns.  Leaving  aside  the 
question  of  whether  this  strategy  is 
"right"  or  "wrong."  it  is  not  working, 
and  it  will  not.  in  the  long  run,  ever 
succeed. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  is  intended  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  on  the  true  nature  of  present 
administration  policy  in  Honduras.  It 
is  essential  that  policymakers  and 
opinion  leaders  look  behind  the  gran- 
diose design  of  the  Kissinger  Commis- 
sion report,  and  the  rhetoric  devoted 
over  and  over  again  by  this  adminis- 
tration to  the  goals  of  economic  devel- 
opment, human  rights,  political  dialog 
and  the  development  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions. Between  the  administration 
and  its  congressional  critics,  these  ob- 
jectives are  not  at  issue,  for  they  are 
sought  by  all.  What  is  at  issue  is  the 
selection  of  means;  the  desire  to 
expand  rather  than  contract  the  basis 
for  a  political  reconciliation,  and  to  de- 
velop a  strategy  which  responds  to  a 
balanced  rather  than  a  simplistic  per- 
ception of  the  causes  of  armed  conflict 
in  the  region. 

The  administration  is  seeking  a  mili- 
tary triumph  in  Central  America 
which  it  cannot— without  the  long 
term  and  direct  involvement  of  U.S. 
troops— hope  to  achieve.  The  present 
deployment  of  American  combat 
forces  in  Honduras  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  that  strategy.  Our  legislation 
will  challenge  that  approach,  and  lay 
the  groundwork,  I  believe,  for  a  policy 
far  more  likely  to  achieve  our  goals  in 
Central  America,  and  far  more  consist- 
ent with  the  desires,  interests  and 
values  of  the  American  people.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BERN  AND  KAY 
SMITH 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2,  1984 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  this  afternoon  to  honor 
two  of  the  greatest  people  I  have  ever 
known.  Bern  and  Kay  Smith,  my  par- 
ents, on  the  occasion  of  their  38th 
wedding  anniversary. 

Words  cannot  adequately  express 
the  love,  admiration,  and  abiding  re- 
spect that  I  have  for  my  parents. 
Their  enduring  love  for  one  another  is 
rare  and  indeed  refreshing;  their  com- 
mitment and  loyalty  to  their  family, 
an  inspiration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  most  of  those  who 
lived  through  the  great  depression,  my 
parents  knew  physical  hardship  first- 
hand but  grew  up  with  a  fierce  deter- 
mination to  improve  their  lot— and 
that  of  their  children— through  hard 
work  and  persistence.  A  decorated  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II,  my  dad  married 
my  mother  on  February  2.  1946.  and 
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worked  at  various  jobs  to  earn  a 
decent  living.  In  1961,  my  parents  in- 
vested their  life  savings  on  a  dream- 
owning  their  own  business.  Ambitious 
and  adventuresome,  they  were  inde- 
pendent, intelligent,  rugged  individual- 
ists. They  risked  all  they  had  on  their 
dream,  started  a  business  from 
scratch,  and  over  the  years,  built  a 
profitable  wholesale/retail  sporting 
goods  business  of  which  we  are  all 
justly  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the 
world  is  utterly  preoccupied  with  neg- 
ativism and  paralyzed  by  fear,  my  par- 
ents stand  out  as  beacons  of  hope,  sta- 
bility, and  light.  They  are  the  kind  of 
people  who  made  America  great.  At  a 
time  when  others  shrink  from  respon- 
sibility and  sheepishly  cry  "why."  they 
characteristically  say  "why  not." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  I  will  forever  be 
grateful  for  the  love,  care,  and  guid- 
ance my  parents  gave  to  my  two  older 
brothers  and  me.  When  we  were  grow- 
ing up.  they  were  always  there,  like 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  There  was  never 
any  doubt  or  question  as  to  their  com- 
mitment to  our  family.  We  were  their 
first  priority.  My  parents  w-ere  also  ac- 
tively involved  in  community  affairs. 
For  example,  my  dad  was  a  founder  of 
our  local  little  league,  boyscout 
troop- my  two  brothers  and  I  are  all 
Eagle  Scouts— and  a  family  oriented 
swim  club. 

Looking  back,  it  seems  that  no 
burden,  no  hardship,  was  ever  too 
much  for  them  to  bear.  No  challenge 
was  ever  too  much  for  them  to  meet. 
Clearly,  their  lives  squarely  rest  on 
the  unshakable  foundation  of  Chris- 
tian values.  They  love  God.  revere 
family,  and  regard  their  neighbors 
with  compassion.  They  are  highly 
competitive,  especially  my  father— he 
still  beats  ire  in  tennis  half  the  time 
although  I  hate  to  admit  it— and  both 
possess  that  indomitable  will  to  perse- 
vere regardless  of  cost,  to  never  quit, 
regardless  of  the  obstacle  or  barrier. 

Bern  and  Kay  Smith,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  ethical,  honest  people.  It  is  they 
who  are  the  real  day-to-day  heroes— 
not  the  one-shot  variety.  They  live 
highly  principled  lives,  are  always 
quietly  helping  others  in  some  way  or 
another— they  seek  no  recognition  for 
themselves,  for  that  is  not  their  way. 
They  are  courageous  people  who  face 
adversity  head  on  and  do  what  is  right 
no  matter  what  others  may  think,  say, 
or  do.  I  know  my  brothers  Mick  and 
Tom  agree  with  me  that  our  parents 
have  faithfully  practiced  over  the 
years  what  they  have  preached,  and 
that  is  saying  a  lot.  Indeed,  we  learned 
as  much,  if  not  more,  by  their  exam- 
ple, as  by  their  words. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  parents  cel- 
ebrate their  38th  wedding  anniversary. 
To  many,  it  is  just  another  day.  But 
not  to  us.  Today  my  family  celebrates 
two  people  who  are  truly  unique  and 
special.  A  rare  breed  indeed.* 
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OVER-THE-COUNTER  DIET  PILLS 
SHOULD  BE  REMOVED 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2,  1984 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1984.  I  introduced  H.R.  4675,  a 
bill  to  require  that  over-the-counter 
diet  drugs  containing  phenylpropanol- 
amine (PPA)  be  dispensed  only  by  pre- 
scription. Millions  of  Americans  use 
over-the-counter  diet  pills  to  lose 
weight  and  control  their  appetite. 
Some  young  people  use  them  as  a 
stimulant  because  PPA  has  an  am- 
phetamine-like molecular  structure 
and  therefore  gives  them  a  "high."  In 
street  parlance,  a  stimulant  such  as 
this  is  called  speed. 

Last  summer.  I  chaired  a  hearing  to 
investigate  the  efficacy  and/or  safety 
of  diet  pills  which  contain  PPA.  After 
hearing  testimony,  both  by  experts, 
and  victims  who  are  permanently  dis- 
abled as  a  result  of  taking  these  pills.  I 
felt  it  necessary  to  take  these  pills  con- 
taining PPA  off  the  over-the-counter 
market  and  put  them  under  the  con- 
trol of  medical  doctors.  I  have  done 
this  for  several  reasons. 

PPA  when  taken  in  diet  pills  can 
cause  a  spike  in  blood  pressure.  It  can 
also  affect  those  with  diabetes.  Diabe- 
tes and  hypertension  are  hidden  dis- 
eases which  are  much  more  prevalent 
in  the  obese.  It  has  been  shown 
through  various  studies,  that  persons 
taking  this  OTC  preparation  who  have 
normal  blood  pressures  experience  a 
hypertensive  upsurge  in  blood  pres- 
sure. Two  studies  substantiate  this. 

A  large,  well-conducted  study  made 
in  Australia  in  1980.  using  healthy 
medical  students,  found  that  11  to  33 
percent  of  the  subjects  who  receive  a 
single  dose  of  PPA  developed  signifi- 
cant, sometimes  severe  hypertension. 
A  newly  released  study  sponsored  by 
the  diet  pill  industry  had  to  be  unex- 
pectedly aborted  when  the  blood  pres- 
sure of  one  PPA-treated  person  soared 
to  200/100.  Four  other  subjects"  blood 
pressure  also  rose  to  seriously  high 
levels.  These  studies  involved  persons 
who  had  normal  blood  pressure.' It, is 
estimated  that  at  least  30  percent  of 
overweight  people  have  high  blood 
pressure. 

In  the  New-  York  Legislature,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  several  times  to  ban 
the  sale  of  OTC  diet  pills  containing 
PPA  to  those  youngsters  18  and  under. 
Because  of  heavy  lobbying,  the  bills 
were  defeated,  even  though  the  pack- 
age in  which  the.se  pills  are  contained 
clearly  states:  do  not  use  under  the 
age  of  18.  The  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration has  banned  the  sale  of  PFA 
in  combination  with  caffeine  after  a 
specified  time  when  used  in  OTC  diet 
pills.  They  have  also  banned  the  sale 
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and  manufacture  of  look-alikes  in  this 
and  other  combinations  with  PPA. 
This  is  to  take  effect  immediately. 
This  means  that  those  OTC  diet  pills 
combination  of  caffeine  and  PPA  are 
readily  accessible  to  the  young  people 
in  drug  stores,  supermarkets,  conven- 
ience stores,  and  gas  stations  through- 
out the  country  until  such  time  that 
the  FDA  deems  it  advisable  to  discon- 
tinue the  sale  of  them.  However.  I 
strongly  believe,  after  I  have  carefully 
reviewed  all  the  evidence  presented  by 
experts  and  the  victims  I  have  heard 
who  suffered  strokes,  were  permanent- 
ly handicapped,  suffered  psychotic  re- 
actions as  a  result  of  taking  certain 
diet  pills,  the  real  culprit  is  PPA.  The 
FDA  is  now  in  the  process  of  conduct- 
ing a  review  that  should  have  been 
completed  in  1977.  but  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  information  I  have, 
will  not  be  over  before  the  year  2000. 
This  review  studies  the  efficacy  and/ 
or  .safety  of  diet  pills  containing  PPA. 
Since  the  FDA  is  foot  dragging  on  this 
very  important  issue.  I  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  introduce  this  bill  so  that 
the  dispensing  of  this  dangerous  sub- 
stance can  be  carefully  monitored  by 
those  who  are  concerned  with  support- 
ing the  health  of  people,  medical  doc- 
tors. Over-the-counter  diet  pills  con- 
taining PPA  should  be  dispensed  as 
prescription  only.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  my  bill. 

H  R. 4675 
A  bill  to  require  that  diet  drugs  containing 

phenylpropanolamine   be   dispensed   only 

upon  prescription. 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
drug  intended  to  control  the  appetite  or 
otherwise  assist  in  the  loss  of  weight  and 
containing  phenylpropanolamine  may  only 
be  dispensed  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
scription reQuirements  of  section  503(b)(1) 
of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  353(b)). 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment.* 


FAMILY  VIOLENCE:  A  MAJOR 
PROBLEM 

HON.  JOHN  R.  McKERNAN,  JR. 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
family  violence  prevention  services 
amendment,  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California,  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children.  Youth  and  Families,  and 
adopted  by  the  House  which  will  aid 
millions  of  Americans,  most  of  them 
women  and  children,  who  are  the  vic- 
tims of  family  violence. 

This  amendment,  with  over  100  bi- 
partisan cosponsors,  of  which  I  am 
one.  is  a  response  by  Congress  to  the 
painful  reality  of  nearly  6  million 
women  who  are  abused  by  their  hus- 
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bands  in  any  given  year:  it  is  a  re- 
sponse by  Congress  to  the  appalling 
reality  that  thousands  of  these  women 
will  be  beaten  to  death  as  a  result  of 
this  abuse,  and.  it  is  a  response  by 
Congress  to  the  fact  that  our  Nations 
police  officers  spend  an  astounding 
one-third  of  their  time  responding  to 
domestic  violence  calls,  resulting  in  20 
percent  of  all  police  deaths  and  40  per- 
cent of  all  police  officer  injuries. 
These  realities  are  the  national  shame 
from  which  the  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment  seek  relief. 

The  family  violence  assistance 
amendment  has  as  its  goals  first  and 
foremost  the  providing  of  emergency 
assistance  for  abuse  victims.  At  east  75 
percent  of  the  $65  million  provided  in 
this  amendment  must  go  to  agencies 
which  provide  immediate  shelter  to 
victims  of  family  violence.  Helping  pri- 
vate charitable  and  voluntary  groups 
to  offer  family  violence  victims  a  place 
to  turn  is  the  first  priority  of  this 
amendment.  Strict  matching  require- 
ments are  included  in  the  amendment 
to  insure  private  sector  and  local  com- 
munity involvement,  so  essential  to 
breaking  this  pattern  of  violence. 

Second,  and  of  equal  importance, 
the  amendment  provides  for  Federal 
assistance  for  the  training  of  law  en- 
forcement officials  in  the  handling  of 
domestic  violence.  I  believe  this  is  an 
important  use  of  the  strongest  tool 
available  to  combat  the  domestic 
abuse  problem— the  tool  of  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vicious  circle  of 
family  violence,  domestic  abuse,  must 
be  broken.  This  amendment,  an 
amendment  to  the  Child  Abuse  and 
Adoption  and  Reform  Act.  is  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  that  goal.  In  my 
State  of  Maine,  social  isolation,  low 
per  capita  income,  and  transportation 
inadequacies  which  make  it  difficult  to 
obtain  services,  together  place  severe 
stress  on  the  resources  of  many  fami- 
lies. This  amendment  offers  the  hope 
that  these  families  all  across  the 
United  States  can  break  free  of  the  op- 
pressive grip  of  physical  and  psycho- 
logical abuse,  abuse  from  the  crudest 
of  all  possible  sources— a  family 
member,  a  loved  one.  I  am  pleased  my 
colleagues  gave  such  strong  support  to 
this  amendment. • 


RETRAINING  AMERICA'S 
UNEMPLOYED 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2,  1984 
m  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I.  along  with  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Erlenborn.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. Mr.  Jeffords.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Il- 
linois, and  Mr.  Siljander.  am  submit- 
ting legislation  to  provide  a  retraining 
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tax  credit  for  educational  expenses  in- 
curred by  unemployed  Americans. 

This  credit  would  cover  50  percent  of 
a  person's  educational  expenses  up  to 
$1,000  and  allow  an  individual  to  carry 
back  or  carry  forward  to  maximize  the 
benefit  offered.  The  course  of  study 
need  not  be  applicable  to  previous  em- 
ployment, as  is  the  case  with  current 
tax  deductions  for  educational  ex- 
penses. If  600.000  people  use  the 
credit,  anticipated  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury will  be  in  the  range  of  $300  to  $500 
million,  easily  one  of  the  least  costly 
unemployment  solutions  on  record.  In 
addition,  applicants  for  this  credit  will 
not  forfeit  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation by  enrolling  in  a  retraining 
program. 

Changes  in  our  industrial  structure 
are.  by  now,  an  integral  part  of  Ameri- 
can economic  life.  Some  changes  come 
from  outside  the  economy  itself,  such 
as  transitions  in  international  compe- 
tition. Others  occur  inside  the  econo- 
my, such  as  changes  in  the  mix  be- 
tween manufacturing  and  services  or 
increases  in  productivity  and  competi- 
tiveness through  technological  ad- 
vances. The  fast  pace  at  which  these 
structural  changes  are  occurring  has 
created  a  new  group— workers  dislocat- 
ed by  economic  change.  These  are  per- 
sons who  are  not  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds,  who  formerly  enjoyed 
stable  employment  at  good  wages,  but 
who  now  face  job  loss  and  reemploy- 
ment difficulties.  These  are  the  indi- 
viduals who  we  seek  to  assist  with  this 
retraining  tax  credit  proposal. 

Dislocated  workers  are  best  under- 
stood primarily  as  a  part  of  millions  of 
workers,  both  employed  and  unem- 
ployed, in  declining  and  growing  in- 
dustries, who  suffer  from  imperfec- 
tions in  the  workings  of  the  U.S.  labor 
market.  The  most  important  imperfec- 
tions are  geographical  immobility  of 
workers,  insufficient  investment  in 
worker  training,  and  inefficiency  of 
labor  exchange  institutions.  My  bill 
addresses  the  second  failure  listed,  and 
arguably  the  most  appropriate  imper- 
fection for  Congress  to  correct. 

Although  American  industry  spends 
a  great  deal  of  money  on  training 
workers— one  estimate  shows  that  the 
total  cost  is  some  $30  billion  per  year— 
this  represents  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars  a  year  for  each  employee. 

Unemployed  auto  workers  are  an  ex- 
ample of  how  underinvestment  in 
training  affects  dislocated  workers. 
Many  former  auto  workers  have  only  a 
low  level  of  specific  occupational  skills. 
At  the  same  time,  about  one-third  do 
not  have  a  high  school  diploma,  and 
many  that  do  cannot  perform  at  the 
level  of  a  high  school  graduate  in  read- 
ing and  arithmetic.  They  are  ill  pre- 
pared for  direct  entry  into  the  new, 
usually  high-skill  jobs  that  are  open- 
ing in  expanding  fields  such  as  micro- 
electronics.  They   are   also   relatively 
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unattractive  as  trainees  for  those 
fields  because  of  their  weak  general 
educational  backgrounds  and  their 
lack  of  training  experience. 

One  approach  to  insure  adequate 
training  of  dislocated  workers  is  to  es- 
tablish special  training  programs  for 
them.  Such  an  approach  is  embodied 
in  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(JTPA)  of  1982  which  I  heartily  en- 
dorse. However,  this  approach  may 
not  be  optimal  because  it  does  not  ad- 
dress the  basic  problem  that  these 
workers  have  been  undertrained 
throughout  their  careers  while  em- 
ployed. 

Accordingly,  a  useful  role  for  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  encourage 
workers'  investment  in  their  own  re- 
training. Current  public  policy  often 
operates  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
Federal  income  tax  allows  an  individ- 
ual to  deduct  educational  expenses  if 
they  are  related  to  maintaining  skills 
in  his/her  current  occupation,  but  not 
if  they  prepare  him/her  for  a  new  oc- 
cupation. Similarly,  in  most  States 
except  my  home  State  of  California, 
unemployment  compensation  is  not 
available  to  persons  enrolled  in  full- 
time  training.  This  combination  of 
public  policies  reduce  or  delay  the  par- 
ticipation of  many  workers  in  their 
own  retraining. 

While  no  jobs  are  directly  created 
through  my  tax  credit  proposal.  1  be- 
lieve it  provides  the  necessary  incen- 
tive for  dislocated  American  workers 
to  move  into  more  highly  skilled  jobs, 
hence  reducing  their  chances  of  future 
unemployment.  My  colleagues  and  I 
invite  all  Members  to  embrace  this 
measure  as  an  important  step  in  the 
building  process  of  the  new  American 
labor  force  needed  to  staff  our  grow- 
ing, emerging  industries.* 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
TAX  ACT  OF  1984 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF  NEW  YORK 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Thursday,  February  2,  1984 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  taken  great  steps  in  the  last 
few  years  to  help  American  industry 
compete  in  world  markets.  U.S.  compa- 
nies can  no  longer  rely  solely  on  do- 
mestic markets  to  prosper  or  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  growing  work  force. 

When  we  speak  of  a  global  economy, 
we  must  also  think  in  terms  of  global 
competition.  Exports  are  now  respon- 
sible for  one  out  of  every  seven  jobs  in 
the  United  States.  The  proportion  of 
American  jobs  attributable  to  export 
sales  should  continue  to  grow  dramati- 
cally. 

In  this  context.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  H.R.  4741.  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Tax  Act  of  1984.  This 
proposal  is  a  carefully  balanced  initia- 
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five  designed  to  address  not  only  some 
of  the  so-called  concerns  of  GATT 
members,  but  more  importantly,  also 
the  need  for  a  viable  export  promotion 
initiative.  It  is  an  initiative  that  ad- 
dresses the  financing  needs  of  not  only 
large  American  companies,  but  also 
the  needs  of  the  evolving  new  to 
export  small  business.  Further,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  growing  importance  of 
service  industries  to  the  U.S.  economy, 
my  initiative  encourages  small  service 
business  to  begin  looking  at  the  finan- 
cial opportunities  available  through 
overseas  contracting  and  consulting. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  AND  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Tax.  Access  to  Equity  Capital  and 
Business  Opportunities.  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  dynamics  in  the  overall 
debate  over  tax  policy.  Due  to  both 
the  diverse  nature  of  small  business 
and  to  its  lack  of  adequate  resources, 
smaller  firms  are  often  the  last  to 
hear  about  evolving  tax  or  legislative 
initiatives,  and  as  a  result,  often  lose 
substantial  economic  benefit  from  not 
becoming  involved  in  the  policy  debate 
over  such  legislation.  I  believe  that 
this  is  most  unfortunate  and  may  be 
the  major  reason  for  the  inherent 
complexities  of  the  current  domestic 
international  sales  corporation  (DISC) 
tax  incentives. 

The  fact  that  only  8,665  DISC  re- 
turns were  filed  in  1981  is  indicative  of 
the  complexity  of  the  provisions  them- 
selves. Moreover,  although  the  DISC'S, 
with  more  than  $10  million  in  gross  re- 
ceipts, made  up  only  16  percent  of  the 
DISC  returns  filed  in  1981,  those  same 
entities  comprised  about  91.6  percent 
of  the  trade  volume  done  that  year.  As 
presently  structured,  DISC  could 
hardly  be  considered  a  tangible  incen- 
tive for  small  business  exporters. 

A  simplified  tax  incentive  for  export- 
ing would  be  important  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  it  would  provide  smaller 
firms  with  a  meaningful  incentive  to 
enter  world  markets.  Second,  it  would 
play  a  critical  role  in  helping  the  U.S. 
industry  to  realize  its  economic  poten- 
tial. 

DISC  and  gatt 

Almost  since  its  enactment  in  1971. 
the  European  community  has  charged 
that  DISC  is  an  illegal  subsidy  for  pur- 
poses of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  According 
to  GATT,  it  is  an  illegal  subsidy  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  "domestic  income"— 
as  opposed  to  foreign  income— of  an 
American  corporation  is  being  de- 
ferred. 

As  a  result  of  this  controversy,  the 
administration  has  designed  a  propos- 
al which  it  believes  meets  the  concerns 
of  the  European  community  and  the 
objectives  of  GATT.  This  proposal 
would  replace  the  DISC  with  a  busi- 
ness entity  which  is  incorporated  out- 
side the  United  States.  A  portion  of 
the   income   from  export  sales  made 
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through  this  foreign  incorporated 
entity  would  be  exempt  from  U.S.  tax. 
To  the  extent  the  administration's 
proposal  alleviates  a  political  problem 
with  our  trading  partners.  I  applaud 
this  objective.  Nevertheless,  the  repeal 
of  DISC  should  not  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  small  business  person.  It 
is  small  business  that  creates  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  all  the  net  new- 
jobs  in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  a 
proposal  that  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  concerns  of  small  business, 
would  be  turning  its  back  on  the  thou- 
sands of  new  to  export  firms.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  alone  esti- 
mated that  at  least  20.000  firms  could 
export,  but  do  not  do  so  because  of 
certain  initial  barriers. 

DISC  RETURNS-DISC  YEAR  1981  ■ 
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I  believe  that  the  European  Commu- 
nity and  GATT  could  live  with  a  pro- 
posal that  is  not  unduly  complex  and 
which  meets  the  concerns  of  the  small 
business  person.  This,  in  effect,  would 
require  a  so-called  de  minimis  rule  or 
safe  harbor  for  small  firms.  However, 
this  rule  would  have  to  be  clearly  de- 
fined by  legislation  and.  thus,  not  left 
to  regulation.  In  addition,  an  explicitly 
defined  rule  would  not  appreciably 
upset  the  trade  situation  with  our 
trade  partners. 

H.R.  4741  accomplishes  this  objec- 
tive by  minimizing  the  incidences  of 
foreign  presence  for  a  small  company. 
In  specific,  a  small  firm  would  be  per- 
mitted to  exempt  a  portion  of  its 
export  income  as  long  as  it  set  up  a 
subsidiary,  called  a  "small  American 
international  trade  corporation"  or 
"AITC.  Unlike  the  administration's  pro- 
posal, my  legislation  would  not  require 
small  firms  to  maintain  an  office  or 
books  and  records  overseas.  It  would 
not  require  the  export  subsidiary  to 
have  a  nonresident  (iirector. 

Among  other  provisions,  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Tax  Act  of  1984  would 
merely  require  a  small  firm  to  set  up  a 
small  AITC  which  is  created  or  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try. As  an  alternative,  the  small  AITC 
could  be  created  or  organized  in  any 
foreign  trade  zone.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 80  foreign  trade  zones  located 
in  various  cities  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  latter  alternative 
would  alleviate  the  psychological  and 
financial  burden  on  the  small  business 
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of  incorporating  overseas.  Further, 
small  firms  would  have  the  option  of 
participating  on  a  joint  basis— or  in  a 
joint  trading  company  venture— as 
shareholders  in  an  AITC. 

In  summary.  H.R.  4741  is  both  a  job 
creation  and  export  promotion  initia- 
tive. It  not  only  meets  the  capital  for- 
mation needs  of  medium  and  large 
businesses,  but  more  importantly,  it 
insures  that  small  business  is  provided 
with  its  fair  share  of  economic  benefit. 

By  providing  American  industry 
with  a  meaningful  incentive,  we  will  be 
providing  our  work  force  and  our  cities 
with  a  hedge  against  future  economic 
downturns.  With  an  increasingly  com- 
petitive and  global  economy,  the 
future  prosperity  of  this  country  is 
largely  dependent  upon  export  promo- 
tion and  development.  Based  on  that 
premise.  I  include  the  following  sum- 
mary of  my  legislation: 
The  International  Trade  Tax  Act  or  1984 

Section  1.  Title  of  bill. 
Section  2.  American  International  Trade 
Corporations  (general  provisions). 

AITC  DEFINED 

The  term  American  International  Trade 
Corporation  (AITC)  is  a  corporation  which 
(in  general): 

A.  was  created  or  organized  under  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  country  or  a  U.S.  posses- 
sion: 

B.  has  no  matcthan  25  shareholders: 

C.  does  not  have  preferred  stock  outsland 
ing: 

D.  maintains  its  records  and  a  permanent 
office  outside  the  U.S.:  and 

E.  has  a  nonresident  director. 

In  general,  the  term  small  AITC  means 
a  corporation  which  has: 

A.  $10  million  in  average  annual  foreign 
trading  gross  receipts:  and 

B.  was  created  or  organized  under  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  country,  a  US.  possession, 
or  within  a  U.S.  foreign  trade  zone. 

EXEMPT  FOREIGN  TRADE  INCOME 

Depending  upon  the  administrative  or 
transfer  pricing  rules  used,  a  specified  por- 
tion of  the  foreign  trade  income  of  the 
AITC  or  small  AITC  shall  l>e  considered 
exempt  foreign  trade  income. 

FOREIGN  TRADING  GROSS  RECEIPTS 

Any  AITC  may  generally  derive  revenues 
or  foreign  trading  gross  receipts  from  or  for: 

A.  the  sale,  exchange  or  disposition  of 
goods: 

B.  the  lease  or  rental  of  goods  outside  the 
U.S.: 

C.  the  performance  of  certain  managerial 
or  other  services  related  to  the  sale,  ex- 
change or  lease  of  such  goods: 

D.  certain  engineering  or  architectural 
services  performed  abroad. 

Except  for  a  small  AITC.  an  AITC  may 
derive  foreign  trading  gross  receipts  only  if 
it  is  managed  overseas  and  as  long  as  certain 
economic  processes  (such  as  the  solicitation 
or  the  making  of  contracts)  take  place 
abroad.  In  addition,  to  the  ways  described 
above,  a  small  AITC  may  also  derive  reve- 
nues from  the  performance  of  services. 

TRANSFER  PRICING  RULES 

Based  upon  the  following  administrative 
or  transfer  pricing  rules,  the  taxable  income 
of  an  AITC  shall  not  exceed: 

A.  1.83  percent  of  foreign  trading  gross  re- 
.  ceipts: 
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B  23  percent  of  the  combined  taxable 
income  of  the  AITC  and  related  person;  or 

C.  the  taxable  income  computed  according 
to  section  482. 

The  Treasury  Department  shall  draft  reg 
ulations  permitting  shareholders  of  an 
AITC  to  participate  on  a  joint  basis  (or  in  a 
joint  trading  company  venture). 

Section  3.  Taxable  year  of  DISC  and 
AITC  required  to  conform  to  taxable  year 
oi  majority  shareholder. 

In  general,  the  taxable  year  of  any  AITC 
or  DISC  shall  be  the  taxable  year  of  the 
shareholder  (or  group  of  shareholders  with 
the  same  12-monlh  taxable  year)  who  has 
the  highest  percentage  of  voting  power. 

Section  4.  Effective  date,  transition  rules. 

a.  Effective  Date— 

The  amendments  made  by  the  Act  gener- 
ally apply  to  transactions  made  after  De- 
cember 31.  1983. 

b.  Transition  Rules  for  DISCs: 

1.  Except  as  provided  below,  the  taxable 
year  of  each  DISC  shall  close  on  December 
^1    1 983 

2.  Any  accumulated  DISC  income  which  is 
generally  derived  before  January  1.  1984. 
shall  be  treated  as  previously  taxed  income. 

c  Special  Rules  for  Small  DISCs. 

To  the  extent  a  small  DISC  (defined  as 
having  average  annual  gross  receipts  not  in 
excess  of  $10  million)  has  been  operating 
prior  to  December  31.  1983.  that  DISC  will 
be  given  five  years  in  which  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  This  is  intended 
to  give  small  firms,  which  often  do  not  hear 
about  changes  in  tax  policy  or  cannot  imme 
diately  afford  expensive  tax  professionals,  a 
grace  period  in  which  to  comply  with  the 
changes  in  the  tax  law.« 


DECLARE  VICTORY  AND  BRING 
THEM  HOME 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2.  1984 


•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  far 
too  long  the  United  States  has  main- 
tained forces  in  Lebanon  as  part  of  a 
so-called  peacekeeping  force  which 
neither  keeps  the  peace  nor  is  able  to 
defend  itself.  Worse  than  this,  the 
commitment  of  U.S.  Marines  there 
carries  forward  no  long-term  U.S.  poli- 
cies and  has  no  clear-cut  tactical  goals 
or  methods  to  assure  the  protection  of 
our  troops. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  marine  con- 
tingent entered  Lebanon  as  a  peace- 
keeping force  in  the  same  sense  as 
commonly  attributed  to  other  U.N. 
peacekeeping  forces.  If  they  did,  it  is  a 
role  they  no  longer  fill. 

Progressively.  Lebanese  of  all  reli- 
gious, political,  and  factional  orienta- 
tions regard  them  as  actively  partici- 
pating in  support  of  the  government, 
militarily  and  otherwise.  This  percep- 
tion of  U.S.  involvement  makes  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  mediate  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Lebanese  forces 
supporting  the  current  government 
and  those  seeking  to  alter  the  status 
quo.  For  almost  a  decade,  the  current 
fighting  within  and  over  Lebanon  has 
resulted  in  both  the  military  presence 
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of  a  half  dozen  Middle  East  states  and 
the  occupation  by  an  ill-conceived 
peacekeeping  force. 

The   administration   seeks   peaceful 
settlement  by  attempting  to  negotiate 
a  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops.  Let 
us  lead  by  setting  a  shining  example. 
Let  the  administration  declare  a  victo- 
ry and  bring  our  troops  home.  Perhaps 
our  good-faith  effort  will  lead  other 
nations  to  do  the  same.  The  French 
and  Italian  contingents  have  already 
announced    significant    troop    reduc- 
tions. The  United  States  should  take 
the  lead  and  reduce  our  military  in- 
volvement   to    zero.    The    Americans 
serving  so   honorably   in   our   Armed 
Forces     deserve     l)etter     than     their 
present  situation.  Our  visible  presence 
in  Lebanon  has  been  reduced  to  scat- 
tered  pipes   protruding   through    the 
fresh-dug   earth   marking   the   buried 
containers  that  house  our  troops.  It  is 
Groundhog  Day  every  day  in  Lebanon 
for  our  soldiers  who  spend  all  their 
time  in  these  little  manmade  caverns. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  administration 
has  no  clear-cut  U.S.  strategic  aim  in 
Lebanon  which  relates  to  our  major 
concerns   in   the   Middle   East.    Leba- 
non's Government   is  important,  but 
not  essential,  to  the  peace  and  integri- 
ty of  the  entire  area.  It  is  also  not  an 
essential  part  of  U.S.  national  policy 
or  goals.  To  escalate  our  involvement 
in    Lebanese    affairs    and    our    troops 
presence  in  Lebanon,  is  to  risk  a  com- 
mitment which  Americans  will  not  and 
should  not  accept. 

The  U.S.  marines  sit  in  a  situation 
not  radically  different  from  our  troops 
at  Anzio  in  World  War  II.  where  the 
goal  was  to  establish  a  large  force 
ashore  which  could  not  move  inland  to 
higher  and  safer  ground.  They  die*  not 
move  from  the  beachhead  and  intoler- 
able losses  resulted.  Regrettably,  the 
lessons  of  Anzio,  and  similar  events  in 
Khe  Sanh,  Vietnam,  have  not  benefit- 
ed this  administration. 

If  there  are  areas  in  the  Middle  East 
where  U.S.  interests  need  protecting, 
and  clearly  there  are,  then  appropri- 
ate actions  can  be  taken  in  those  areas 
without  making  massive  political  and 
military  commitments  in  an  area 
which  has  been  afflicted  with  religious 
and  regional  troubles  for  centuries.  Air 
attacks  and  gunfire  from  both  Marine 
weapons  onshore  and  ships  offshore 
are  doing  nothing  to  endear  us  to  the 
Lebanese  people.  Further,  this  same 
fire  is  doing  very  little  to  suppress  the 
troublesome  terrorists  who  are  a  mas- 
sive threat  to  the  safety  of  our  forces. 
We  are  currently  only  worsening  a 
bad  situation.  Get  our  marines  out  of 
Lebanon  now.  Even  if  the  removal  of 
all  foreign  troops  were  possible,  there 
would  still  remain  at  least  a  dozen  in- 
ternal groups  of  significant  political 
influence  within  Lebanon.  We  cannot 
presume  to  set  the  future  course  for 
this  sovereign  country.  Let  the  proc- 
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esses  of  diplomacy  and  the  Lebanese 
themselves  solve  the  terrible  conflict 
in  Lebanon.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  AID 
TO  SCHOOLS  AND  CITIES 

HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2,  1984 

•  Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  will  provide 
additional  revenue  not  only  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  but  to  local  gov- 
erning units  in  a  portion  of  the  27th 
District  in  Texas.  By  removing  an  im- 
pediment to  oil  and  gas  leasing  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station  in  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex.,  Congress  can  provide  much 
needed  revenue  to  the  local  units  of 
government  in  Nueces  County,  and.  at 
the  same  time,  reaffirm  its  commit- 
ment to  expanding  our  country's  do- 
mestic energy  supply. 

On  July  20.  1981.  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  through  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  lifted  an  existing 
moratorium  precluding  oil  and  gas 
leasing  on  acquired  military  lands. 
Section  35  of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leas- 
ing Act  as  codified  30  U.S.C.  191  pro- 
vides that  one-half  of  the  royalty  reve- 
nue derived  from  production  on  leases 
governed  by  this  act  will  be  paid  to  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
remaining  half  will  be  paid  to  the 
State.  Subsequently,  each  State  legis- 
lature may  apportion  its  half  of  the 
revenue  to  those  subdivisions  that  are 
socially  or  economically  impacted  by 
the  development  of  these  mineral 
leases. 

This  past  year,  the  Texas  State  Leg- 
islature enacted  a  law  that  forwards 
these  funds  to  the  county  wJiich  en- 
compasses the  Federal  land  in  ques- 
tion. The  county,  in  turn,  is  directed  to 
distribute  50  percent  of  the  revenue  to 
the  school  districts  within  the  county, 
retains  35  percent  for  county  use,  and 
disburses  the  remaining  15  percent  to 
the  cities  in  the  county. 

As  a  lease  offer  was  being  processed, 
it  was  learned  that  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion had  been  incorporated  into  the 
city  of  Corpus  Christi  in  1963.  Unfor- 
tunatey,  even  though  leasing  on  ac- 
quired military  lands  is  now  allowable, 
there  also  exists  a  regulation  prohibit- 
ing leases  being  issued  in  incorporated 
cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

Time  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  luxury 
in  expediting  this  matter.  Back  in  1962 
when  leasing  was  permitted  on  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  an  amount  greater 
than  1  million  barrels  of  oil  was  ex- 
tracted which  represents  approximate- 
ly $30  million  in  current  prices.  Due  to 
the  geological  formation  of  the  land 
occupied  by  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
drilling  on  surrounding  private  lands 
will  drain  the  oil  under  the  Naval  Air 
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Station.  When  that  happens,  a  poten- 
tial source  of  revenue  to  this  Nation, 
to  the  local  school  districts,  to  the 
county,  and  to  the  cities  in  this  county 
will  be  forever  lost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  period  of  severe 
fiscal  restraint,  we  can  ill  afford  losing 
this  revenue  to  private  interests.  Our 
Nation's  schools  are  in  dire  need  of 
aid.  This  bill  will  provide  additional 
income  for  improvements  to  curricu- 
lum, facilities  and  personnel  in  the 
schools  of  Nueces  County  at  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Our  Nation's 
cities  have  been  told  that  they  must  be 
less  dependent  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  financial  support.  This  bill 
will  enable  the  cities  of  Nueces  County 
to  provide  better  services  to  their  citi- 
zens, and  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Surely,  this  body  will  not  allow  such 
a  technicality  as  I  mentioned  to  frus- 
trate the  general  welfare  of  the 
people.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consid- 
er these  facts  and  to  support  this  legis- 
lation.* 
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To  his  wife,  Kallia,  daughter 
Miriam,  and  son,  Baruch,  we  say  that 
in  his  lifetime  he  touched  so  many 
people,  and  with  his  passing  we  will 
continue  to  remember  him  for  his  con- 
cerns which  have  contributed  toward 
the  betterment  of  mankind.* 


RABBI  BEN  ZION  BOKSER 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2,  1984 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Queens,  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  State,  and  the  Nation  have 
lost  a  distinguished  religious  leader 
and  writer.  We  who  have  known  him 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  great  and  personal 
friend. 

As  a  tribute  to  my  friend,  I  would 
like  to  include  the  following  obituary 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times: 

Ben  Zion  Bokser,  76;  A  Rabbi  and 
Professor 

Rabbi  Ben  Zion  Bokser.  a  leading  figure  in 
Conservative  Judaism  in  the  United  States 
and  spiritual  leader  for  50  years  of  the 
Forest  Hills  Jewish  Center  in  Queens,  died 
of  heart  disease  Monday  at  New  York  Hos- 
pital. He  was  76  years  old  and  lived  in 
Forest  Hills. 

Rabbi  Bokser  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Jewish  Law  and  Standards  of  the 
Rabbinical  Assembly,  an  international  orga- 
nization of  Conservative  rabbis.  He  was  also 
adjunct  professor  of  political  science  and  re- 
ligious studies  at  Queens  College,  and  was 
director  and  co-founder  of  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Ethics  and  Public  Policy  at 
Queens  College. 

He  was  a  former  professor  of  homlletics  at 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  Amer- 
ica and  former  visiting  professor  of  Jewish 
mysticism  at  the  Hebrew  University  In  Jer- 
sualem. 

Among  the  books  he  wrote  were  "Judaism 
and  the  Christian  Predicament,"  a  study  of 
Jewish-Christian  relations;  "Judaism:  Pro- 
file of  a  Faith"  and  "Jews,  Judaism  and  the 
State  of  Israel. " 

Rabbi  Bokser,  born  in  Poland,  was  a  grad- 
uate of  City  College,  and  earned  a  doctorate 
at  Columbia  University. 


SOVIET  ARMS  CONTROL 
VIOLATIONS  AND  U.S.  SECURITY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  violations  of  arms  con- 
trol agreements  has  simply  become  to 
overwhelming  to  ignore. 

The  United  States  repeatedly 
pressed  its  concern  about  these  viola- 
tions through  private  channels,  but 
the  Soviets  refused  to  cooperate.  As  a 
result,  the  President  had  no  choice  but 
to  present  the  record  to  the  American 
people  and  the  world  community. 

Pursuant  to  a  unanimous  congres- 
sional request.  President  Reagan  last 
week  submitted  a  report  on  Soviet  vio- 
lations of  arms  control  agreements, 
with  potentially  far-reaching  implica- 
tions for  the  future  of  arms  control 
and  United  States-Soviet  relations. 

This  initial  report  documents  seven 
major  violations  of  accords  prohibiting 
the  production  or  use  of  chemical  or 
biological  weapons,  of  the  Antiballistic 
Missile  Treaty,  of  SALT  II,  and  of  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Other 
compliance  questions  are  currently 
under  study. 

In  very  general  terms,  the  violations 
cited  are: 

Use  of  chemical  weapons  in  Afghani- 
stan, Laos,  and  Kampuchea,  in  viola- 
tion of  biological  weapons  convention 
and  Geneva  protocol; 

Failure  to  notify  of  troop  move- 
ments, in  violation  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords; 

Construction  of  phased  array  radar 
near  Krasnoyarsk,  in  central  Siberia, 
in  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty; 

Encryption  of  missile  telemetry- 
interfering  with  our  national  technical 
means  of  verification— in  violation  of 
SALT  II; 

Development  of  two  new  types  of 
ICBM's.  in  violation  of  SALT  II— 
which  limits  each  side  to  only  one  new 
type; 

Deployment  of  the  SS-16  at  Ple- 
setsk.  in  violation  of  SALT  II— which 
prohibits  deployment  of  SS-16's;  and 

Nuclear  testing  in  excess  of  150  kt. 
in  violation  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

This  initial  report,  submitted  in  re- 
sponse to  unanimoiis  congressional  re- 
quest, represents  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg;  many  other  violations  and 
probable  violations  have  been  docu- 
mented in   a  complementary   highly 
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classified  study,  which  I  hope  to  see 
brought  to  light  in  the  near  future. 

As  President  Reagan  stated  in  his 
letter  to  Congress: 

Soviet  non-compliance  is  a  serious  matter. 
It  calls  into  question  important  security 
benefits  from  arms  control,  and  could  create 
new  security  risks.  It  undermines  the  confi- 
dence essential  to  an  effective  arms  control 
process  in  the  future.  It  increases  doubts 
about  the  reliability  of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  ne- 
gotiating partner,  and  thus  damages  the 
chances  for  establishing  a  more  constructive 
U.S.-Soviet  relationship. 

Now  it  is  up  to  the  Soviet  leadership 
to  correct  their  t)ehavior.  to  comply 
with  their  obligations  under  interna- 
tional law. 

If  the  Soviets  are  serious  alKJUt  arms 
control,  they  will  desist  from  this  pat- 
tern of  noncompliance,  and  change 
their  behavior  to  live  vip  to  their 
agreements;  and  then  they  will  return 
to  the  negotiating  table  at  Geneva 
with  constructive  proposals— and  clean 
hands. 

If.  on  the  other  hand  they  fail  to 
take  corrective  action,  then  the  United 
States  will  have  to  reassess  our  partici- 
pation in  arms  control  negotiations. 
And  we  will  have  to  face  some  funda- 
mental questions.  Maybe  we  will  want 
to  continue  negotiations,  to  keep  com- 
munication open.  Maybe  we  will  con- 
clude that  the  Soviets  are  not  negoti- 
ating in  good  faith,  and  that  therefore 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from 
arms  reduction  talks.  But  certainly  the 
Soviet  response  to  this  public  report 
will  be  a  key  element  in  our  decision. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  page  has 
presented  some  of  the  most  cogent 
and  reasonable  commentary  on  arms 
control  policy  ever  to  appear  in  print. 
Continuing  in  this  tradition  was  their 
editorial  of  January  25.  1984.  entitled 
"How  Now  on  Cheating?".  The  Jour- 
nal reaches  the  heart  of  the  matter 
when  it  points  to  the  true  implication 
of  Soviet  cheating:  It  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  U.S.  and  free  world  security 
to  negotiate  and  abide  by  arms  agree- 
ments that  the  Soviets  do  not  intend 
to  keep." 

From  the  standpoint  of  potential  im- 
plications for  U.S.  defense,  the  most 
ominous  of  the  Soviet  violations  is  the 
construction  of  ABM-related  phased- 
array  radar  near  Krasnoyarsk,  central 
Siberia,  in  violation  of  the  ABM 
treaty.  Experts  see  these  installations, 
in  conjunction  with  other  observed 
Soviet  activity,  as  building  to  a  Soviet 
breakout  capability  in  ballistic  missile 
defense. 

Some  of  this  information  was  first 
brought  to  light  by  Clarence  Robinson 
of  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technolo- 
gy. In  his  detailed  and  incisive  article 
of  January  16,  Mr.  Robinson  warns  of 
indications  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
building  toward  fielding  the  major  ele- 
ments of  a  nationwide  ballistic  missile 
defense  system. 
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Because  of  misplaced  arms  control 
considerations  strategic  defense  ef- 
forts in  the  United  States  have  stag- 
nated. President  Reagan's  strategic  de- 
fense initiative,  presented  just  this 
week  as  part  of  the  President's  defense 
budget  request,  is  a  vital  beginning  in 
reversing  this  dangerous  neglect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial.  "How  Now  on 
Cheating?"  and  the  Aviation  Week  ar- 
ticle, "Soviets  Accelerate  Missile  De- 
fense" in  the  Record: 

(From  the  Wallstreet  Journal.  Jan.  25. 

19841 

How  Now  ON  Cheatikc? 

President  Reagan  Monday  sent  a  50-page 
secret  document  to  Congress  detailing  what 
the  administration  called  "an  expanding 
pattern  of  Soviet  violations  or  possible  viola- 
tions of  arms  control  agreemt-nls."  Press 
coverage  was  muted,  as  the  administration 
apparently  hoped  it  would  be.  The  New 
York  Times  used  quote  marks  in  such  a  way 
as  to  imply  doubts  about  the  validity  of 
what  it  called  a  "fact  sheet"  describing  the 
report  for  public  lienefit.  The  principal  im 
plication  the  president  himself  had  drawn 
was  that  "better  treaty  drafting"  and  more 
workable  verification  procedures  would  "l)e 
needed  in  future  arms  negotiations. 

In  short,  few  people  in  or  out  of  govern- 
ment are  ready  yet  to  face  the  true  implica- 
tion of  Soviet  cheating:  It  Is  extremely  dan 
gerous  to  U.S.  and  Free  World  security  to 
negotiate  and  abide  by  arms  agreements 
that  the  Soviets  do  not  intend  to  keep.  The 
message  this  American  vacillation  sends  to 
Moscow's  generals  and  politburo  chieftains 
is  that  they  can  cheat  at  no  cost.  The  Amer- 
icans, they  will  believe,  have  been  immobi- 
lized by  the  politics  of  arms  control— the 
hope  and  belief  that  arms  control  treaties 
do  in  fact  limit  the  construction  and  deploy- 
ment of  arms. 

Fewer  than  10  of  some  41  Soviet  violations 
listed  in  a  recent  Heritage  Foundation  study 
are  mentioned  in  the  president's  report.  But 
even  the  four  termed  as  definite  cheating 
are  profound. 

Most  important  is  the  construction  of 
radar  stations  outside  the  area  allowed  by 
the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  treaty  of  1972.  In 
combination  with  other  ABM  violations  not 
cited,  such  as  radar  testing  and  surface-to- 
air  missile  deployments  nearby,  the  radar 
sites  form  a  Soviet  ABM  capability  that 
goes  far  beyond  the  treaty  restrictions  limit- 
ing such  defenses  to  either  a  capital  city  or 
a  missile  field.  With  the  Soviets  building 
screens  against  our  bombers  and  subma- 
rines, plus  extensive  civil  defenses,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  deterrent  force  becomes 
increasingly  suspect.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Soviets  gain  an  edge,  their  threatening 
propaganda  messages  to  the  West  l)ecome 
more  credible,  as  we  learned  last  summer 
when  they  stimulated  a  significant  unilater- 
al disarmament  groundswell  in  the  U.S.  and 
Europe. 

Other  Soviet  violations  include  develop- 
ment of  an  illegal  second  nuclear  missile  the 
SS-X-25  or  PL-5.  a  drastic  addition  to  the 
firepower  of  the  old  SS-13.  Some  14  nuclear 
tests  above  the  limits  of  the  1963  test-ban 
treaty  have  given  the  Soviets  high  confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  their  arsenal.  Finally, 
the  report  charges  that  the  Soviets  have 
been  encrypting  missile  tests  above  allow- 
able levels.  This  prevents  our  fully  monitor- 
ing Soviet  capabilities  and.  of  course,  treaty 
violations. 
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Last  week,  a  group  led  by  former  Carter 
negotiator  Paul  Warnke  met  to  chastise  Mr. 
Reagan  for  insufficient"  evidence  of  viola- 
tions that  lack  "strategic  significance" 
anyway.  The  administration  should't  be 
raising  questions  that  might  prevent  us 
from  entering  into  further  agreements,  they 
concluded.  Aside  from  the  tortured  logic  of 
that  argument,  it's  hard  to  know  what  you 
don't  know:  if  the  SovieU  have  been  encod- 
ing their  tests,  who  can  say  what  they're 
building?  Former  CIA  analyst  David  Sulli- 
van estimates  that  Moscow  has  stockpiled 
more  than  4.000  delivery  vehicles,  compared 
with  2.250  allowed  under  SALT  and  1.850  in 
the  U.S.  arsenal. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  is  required  to  signifi- 
cantly weaken  its  own  forces.  Since  Ronald 
Reagan  took  office.  America  has  dismantled 
or  has  made  plans  to  dismantle  26%  to  33% 
of  its  existing  megatonnage.  mostly  to  con- 
form to  SALT  II.  As  Mr.  Reagan  noted  in  a 
recent  speech,  the  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal  is  at 
a  25-year  low. 

Back  when  these  treaties  were  being  nego- 
tiated, a  phalanx  of  U.S.  leaders— Henry 
Kissinger.  Melvin  Laird.  Gerald  Smith. 
James  Schlesinger.  Harold  Brown.  Zbigiiiew 
Brzezinski— went  before  Congress  to  prom- 
ise that  if  a  situation  like  today's  ever  devel- 
oped, we  would  cancel  out.  In  1972.  Mr.  Kis- 
singer and  Mr.  Laird  told  Sen.  Henry  Jack 
son  that  substitution  of  heavy  missiles  for 
the  SS-11  would  be  considered  a  clear-cut 
violation.  Yet  when  the  Soviets  deployed 
the  SS-19.  four  times  the  throw -weight  of 
the  SS-11.  no  abrogation  followed. 

Even  Jimmy  Carter  was  clear  about  the 
consequences  of  cheating.  He  told  Congress 
in  1979  that  Soviet  violation  of  just  one  key 
clause,  the  encryption  provisions,  would  un- 
dercut the  whole  treaty.  His  defense  secre- 
tary. Harold  Brown,  outlined  a  sensible  U.S. 
policy  before  Congress:  "The  i.ssue  will  not 
be  whether  we  could  prove  a  case  to  a  jury. 
We  do  not  need  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  nor  even  evidence  we  can  discuss  in 
detail. "  he  said.  If  a  problem  were  not  re- 
solved ...  I  would  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend .  .  .  abrogation." 

No  doubt  some  advisers  have  been  telling 
the  president  how  clever  it  would  be  to 
accuse  the  Soviets  of  cheating  but  do  noth- 
ing, playing  to  doves  and  hawks  alike.  That 
strategy  may  be  worse  than  ignoring  viola 
tions  altogether.  The  Kremlin  now  knows 
that  even  if  it's  caught  and  accused,  the 
Westerners  w  ill  issue  a  pardon. 

By  falling  to  take  actions  that  follow  logi- 
cally from  the  evidence.  Mr.  Reagan  casts 
doubt  on  the  evidence  itself.  By  his  response 
so  far  to  Soviet  cheating.  Mr.  Reagan  is  tell- 
ing the  public  not  to  take  him  seriously. 

(From  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology, 
Jan.  16.  19841 

Soviets  Accelerate  Missile  Defense 

cia  notifies  president  of  heightened  activ- 
ity, which  comes  as  u.s.  reconnaissance 
satellites  face  funding  shortage 

(By  Clarence  A.  Robinson.  Jr.) 
Washington.— President  Reagan  has  been 
given  evidence  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  producing 
components  for  and  has  in  place  or  under 
construction  the  major  elements  of  a  nation 
wide  ballistic  missile  defense  system. 

The  CIA's  position  on  Soviet  ballistic 
mi-ssile  defense  activities  is  unusual  in  its 
strength  and  clarity— an  alarm  bell  that  we 
must  watch  the  situation  very  closely."  a 
White  House  official  said. 
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"The  U.S.  could  be  witnessing  a  Soviet 
move  to  place  itself  in  a  position  to  abrogate 
the  Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty  and  rapidly 
deploy  a  system  to  defend  key  areas  such  as 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  fields."  the 
official  added. 

The  USSR  is  permitted  by  the  treaty  to 
operate  a  ballistic  missile  defense  system 
with  up  to  100  interceptor  missiles  and  six 
radars  to  protect  Mo.scow.  It  also  is  premit- 
ted  research  and  development  for  defensive 
systems  and  to  apply  advances  in  technolo- 
gy to  upgrade  that  s.vstem. 

The  U.S.  has  elected  not  to  deploy  the  de- 
fensive system  permitted  it  under  the 
treaty.  Either  the  USSR  or  the  U.S.  can 
withdraw  from  the  treaty  with  six  months' 
notice  to  the  other  nation  if  extraordinary 
events  jeopardize  its  interests. 

Factors  focusing  U.  S.  attention  on  Soviet 
ballistic  missile  programs  include: 

Construction  of  new  Pushkino  phased- 
array  antiballistic  missile  defense  battle 
management  radars.  One  site  is  north  of 
Moscow,  and  others  are  under  construction. 
The  radar  has  four  faces  with  phase  shifters 
to  provide  360-deB.  coverage.  It  is  120  ft. 
high  and  500  ft.  wide  (aw*iST  Mar.  14.  1983. 
p.  26). 

Pechora-class  ballistic  missile  detection 
radars  located  at  sites  around  the  periphery 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  except  for  one  new 
radar  located  internally  at  Abalakova  in  the 
vicinity  of  SS  18  intercontinental  ballistic 
mi.ssile  fields.  These  pha.sed-array  radars  are 
positioned  for  early  warning,  detection  and 
tracking. 

Production  of  SH-04  and  SH-08  nuclear 
armed  interceptor  missiles  with  deployment 
of  the  weapons  in  silos  around  Moscow  as 
part  of  improvements  to  the  system  there. 
The  SH-04  is  an  exoatmospheric  missile, 
and  the  SH-08  a  hypersonic  endoatmos- 
pheric  missile  that  together  provide  weap- 
ons for  a  layered  defense. 

Tests  at  Saryshagan  of  the  SH-08  inter- 
ceptor in  a  rapid  reload  configuration,  firing 
two  of  the  missiles  from  the  same  silo 
within  2  hr. 

Production  of  the  Plat  Twin  tracking  and 
Pawn  Shop  missile  guidance  radars  for  the 
SH-08  and  SH-04  to  form  the  ABM-X-3  de- 
fense system.  The  radars  are  designed  mo- 
dularly  so  that  components  can  be  produced 
and  stored  until  required.  They  can  be  con- 
cealed and  assembled  rapidly  for  use  in  the 
system. 

Testing  of  the  SA-12  surface-to-air  missile 
against  ballistic  reentry  vehicles.  The  SA-12 
is  called  a  strategic  air  defense  or  tactical 
ballistic  defense  system  because  of  the  in- 
herent dual-mode  capability  in  the  weapon. 

Netting  of  command,  control,  communica- 
tions sytems.  air  defense  and  ballistic  de- 
fense radars  with  battle  management  radars 
to  tie  together  elements  of  a  national  de- 
fense system. 

"It  took  a  variety  of  sources  and  methods 
to  piece  together  the  mosaic  the  agency  pre- 
sented." the  official  said. 

Evidence  presented  clearly  shows  that  the 
mutual  assured  destruction  (MAD)  concept 
may  be  on  the  way  out,  a  White  House  offi- 
cial said.  The  President  wants,  as  an  opti- 
mist, to  offer  the  nation  a  way  out  of 
mutual  assured  destruction  through  a  U.S. 
ballistic  missile  defense  system.  But  the 
President  concluded  that  the  Soviets  are 
doing  everything  they  can  with  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  to  bring  the  U.S.  to  its  knees, 
the  official  said. 

The  President  offered  the  hope  of  a 
damage  denial  ballistic  defense  system  last 
year,  the  official  added,  "but  the  bureaucra- 
cy is  not  responding  to  what  he  wants." 
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The  official  said  the  Administration  is 
equally  as  concerned  over  a  lack  "of  nation- 
al means  to  accomplish  first-rate  reconnais- 
sance of  Soviet  ballistic  missile  defense  de- 
velopments." 

National  technical  means  is  a  euphemism 
for  electronic  ferret  satellites  and  photo- 
graphic reconnaissance  spacecraft  used  to 
monitor  the  Soviet  Union,  including  compli- 
ance by  that  nation  with  arms  control 
agreements. 

It  took  the  U.S.  more  than  18  months  to 
detect  and  photograph  the  large  phased- 
array  radar  at  Pechora,  and  more  than  a 
year  after  construction  began  at  Abalakova 
to  detect  construction  of  the  radar  there. 
Neither  radar  was  detected  until  the  U.S. 
was  told  to  conduct  reconnaissance  of  those 
areas. 

Cost  overruns  in  developing  and  produc- 
ing reconnaissance  satellites  such  as  the 
KH-11  digital  imaging  system,  which  can 
relay  its  imagery  via  satellite  data  system 
spacecraft  within  an  hour  to  Washington, 
has  damaged  the  U.S.  capability. 

USAF  is'^e\'"eloping  new.  improved  recon- 
naissance spacecraft,  and  the  service  al- 
ready is  facing  an  approximately  $400-mil- 
lion  cost  overrun  this  fiscal  year. 

Development  of  the  KH-11  resulted  in  an 
overrun  of  approximately  $1  billion,  forcing 
the  Defense  Dept.  to  halt  production  in  film 
return  spacecraft,  such  as  the  KH-8  and 
KH-9.  with  their  higher  resolution  capabil- 
ity, to  free  the  funds  for  application  to  the 
KH-11. 

As  a  result,  the  U.S.  has  only  two  film- 
return  reconnaissance  spacecraft  remaining 
in  its  inventory.  The  high-resolution  KH-8 
dips  to  altitudes  as  low  as  75  naut.  mi.  over 
the  target  area  to  obtain  imagery. 

Because  of  the  expense  involved,  the  De- 
fense Dept.  and  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
are  limited  in  the  numbers  of  KH-lls  that 
can  be  maintained  in  space.  The  U.S.  is 
unable  to  obtain  adequate  reconnaissance  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  "This  was  demonstrated 
when  we  failed  to  discover  construction  of 
the  large  radars  at  Pechora  and  Abalakova," 
the  official  said. 

He  added  that  a  massive  effort  also  is 
under  way  in  the  USSR  to  counter  the  KH- 
lls  capability.  "The  Soviets  have  formed  a 
camouflage,  concealment  and  deception  pro- 
gram called  Maskirovka  (translation:  con- 
cealing/masking],"' he  said.  "Until  recently, 
it  has  been  controlled  by  Marshal  N.  V. 
Ogarkov.  first  deputy  minister  of  defense 
and  chief  of  general  staff  (aw*st  Dec.  12. 
1983.  p.  21). 

"From  various  sources,  we  have  been  able 
to  determine  that  the  Soviets  have  a  large- 
scale  production  capability  for  the  compo- 
nents of  a  ballistic  missile  defense  system, 
and  with  continued  production  of  weapons 
such  as  the  SA-12,  within  a  year  or  so  they 
will  be  able  to  alter  U.S.  strategic  target- 
ing." 

The  SA-12  system  has  a  truck-mounted 
radar  with  a  150-naut.-mi.  range.  A  second 
truck  carries  the  missile  launcher  and  mis- 
siles, which  can  engage  targets  at  altitudes 
as  low  as  300  ft.  and  as  high  as  more  than 
100,000  ft. 

Tests  with  multiple  SH-08s  fired  from  the 
same  silo  make  deployment  of  the  intercep- 
tor a  difficult  situation  for  the  U.S. 

The  Soviets  are  permitted  by  the  treaty  to 
deploy  the  missle  around  Moscow  to  up- 
grade the  capability  there.  The  treaty  pro- 
hibits multiple  launches,  including  testing 
in  that  mode.  If  a  rapid  reload  capability  is 
perfected,  the  number  of  missiles  defending 
Moscow  could  be  doubled. 
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Balance  of  power 

The  Soviets  have  a  fundamentally  differ- 
ent view  of  strategic  weapons  and  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  according  to  tlie  official.  The 
USSR  is  building  a  war-fighting  capability, 
starting  with  its  offensive  strategic  forces  by 
modernizing  them  over  the  past  10  years. 
"The  U.S.  has  essentially  limited  itself  to  re- 
search and  development  with  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  technology  while  the  Soviets 
bought  the  time  they  needed  to  develop  a 
layered  defensive  system  with  the  ABM 
Treaty."  the  official  .said. 

He  added  that  the  system  now  unfolding 
in  the  USSR  is  not  only  one  with  overall  im- 
provements in  each  segment,  but  one  large- 
ly based  on  new  technology. 

Before  the  U.S.  could  declare  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  in  the  process  of  breaking 
out  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  evidence  would  be 
required  that  serial  production  of  intercep- 
tor missiles  is  taking  place  at  high  rates, 
that  radars  are  in  full-scale  production  and 
that  construction  of  hard  stands  for  phased- 
array  radars  in  the  ABM-X-3  system  is 
taking  place,  another  Administration  offi- 
cial said. 

"Clearly  the  agency  is  not  prepared  to  go 
that  far."  he  said.  "What  seems  clear,  how- 
ever, is  that  there  is  in  progress  a  pattern 
that  places  their  activity  very  close  to  the 
line  in  terms  of  a  breakout."  he  said. 

Breakout  in  arms  control  community  lexi- 
con means  that  at  national  ballistic  missile 
defense  system  is  being  covertly  deployed  in 
violation  of  a  treaty.  "It  appears  that  the 
Soviets  are  close  to  that  point,  but  that  they 
are  positioning  themselves  to  withdraw 
from  the  treaty  and  then  deploy  the  layered 
system.""  he  said. 

""We  already  see  the  long-lead-time  items 
such  as  the  Pechora  and  Pushkino  radars 
taking  shape  all  over  the  nation.""  the  offi- 
cial continued.  "The  SA-12  missile  has  been 
tested  against  reentry  vehicles,  and  with  the 
dual-mode  capability  of  the  SA-10.  and  SA- 
H  surface-to-air  missiles  netted  into  a 
system,  tactical  antiballistic  missiles  assume 
real  importance."" 

There  is  still  disagreement  with  the  U.S. 
intelligence  community  over  whether  the 
SA-12  is  designed  to  destroy  nuclear-armed 
reentry  vehicles  from  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  or  Pershing  2  reentry  vehicles, 
making  it  a  theater  defensive  weapon. 

Production  of  the  Flat  Twin  radar,  the 
system  that  takes  its  NATO  code  name  from 
the  two  flat  faces  with  phase  shifters,  is 
considered  the  essential  element  in  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  is  preparing  to  deploy  a 
nationwide  defensive  system,  U.S.  officials 
said.  The  Flat  Twin  radar  provides  the  final 
tracking  of  ballistic  missiles  at  reentry. 

The  Pawnshop  radar  in  the  system  takes 
its  name  from  three  spherical  radar  anten- 
nas mounted  side  by  side. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  Flat  Twin 
is  in  production  with  its  modular  compo- 
nents, but  the  hard  stands  for  the  radar 
have  not  yet  appeared  across  the  Soviet 
Union  in  large  numbers. 

The  Pushkino  radar  assigns  targets  and 
ties  together  all  of  the  elements  of  a  BMD 
system.  Additional  Pushkino  radars  will  be 
required  before  a  full  system  is  operational. 

"This  is  a  terribly  important  issue,  and  a 
breakout  or  the  potential  for  a  breakout  is 
acute,"'  another  Administration  official  said. 
"They  (Soviet  Union]  are  building  more 
large  phased-array  radars,  but  strictly 
speaking  this  may  not  be  a  violation.  And 
testing  the  SA-12  against  reentry  vehicles 
may  not  be  a  violation,  if  the  reentry  tar- 
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gets  have  the  characteristics  of  a  Pershing 
2.  The  violation  here  is  one  of  intent,  if  not 
one  of  the  letter  of  the  treaty.  It  must  be 
viewed  in  terms  of  what  the  impact  is  on  the 
overall  strategic  balance.  " 

Members  of  the  National  Security  Council 
are  calling  for  a  major  evaluation  of  both 
Soviet  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
weapons  systems  combined  and  how  they 
affect  the  balance  between  the  superpowers. 
The  arms  control  treaties  tended  to  divide 
offense  and  defense,  and  we  have  not  ac 
complished  a  study  linking  the  two.  This 
gives  us  the  perfect  opportunity  to  take  a 
close  look  at  the  impact  of  linking  them, 
the  official  explained. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  building  the  infra- 
structure for  a  multitiered  defensive  pro- 
gram, including  the  capabilityy  to  deploy 
space-based,  directed-energy  weapons  for 
boost-phase  intercepts.  The  USSR  also  has 
a  ground-based  beam  weapons  program  that 
could  be  integrated  with  the  program. 

There  are  three  separate  directed-energy 
weapons  complexes,  each  with  a  different 
type  laser  devise,  at  Saryshagan  where 
weapons  tests  against  targets  are  l)eing  con- 
ducted, including  tests  against  reentry  vehi- 
cle targets. 

Useful  defense 
The  Defense  Dept.  contends  that  a  U.S. 
ballistic  missile  defense  system  is  not  useful 
unless  it  can  destroy  99.9%  of  the  hostile 
warheads  fired  by  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles.  The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other 
hand,  believes  that  a  system  that  can 
engage  and  destroy  40%  of  the  attacking 
force  is  worth  deploying."  the  official  said. 

The  U.S.  would  have  trouble  now  getting 
Its  missiles  to  all  of  the  targets  around 
Moscow,  and  with  deployment  of  SA-12  in 
the  vicinity  of  ICBM  fields  the  capability  to 
respond,  making  a  deterrent  credible,  would 
be  diminished."  the  official  added.  "What 
makes  it  even  more  worrisome  is  that  we 
know  that  other  systems  that  have  not  yet 
shown  up  are  in  research  and  development." 
Politics  in  an  election  year  make  it  diffi 
cult  for  the  President  to  call  attention  to 
the  Soviet  Unions  ballistic  missile  defense 
program,  and  what  appear  to  be  violations 
of  the  treaty— testing  a  dual  mode  air  de- 
fense/ballistic missile  defense  weapon  such 
as  the  SA-12  and  deployment  of  the  radar 
at  Abalakova  where  it  can  protect  ICBM 
fields. 

Arms  control  is  a  growth  industry  in  the 
U.S..  and  we  can  sell  anything  in  the  name 
of  arms  control,  especially  this  year.  The 
U.S.  tends  to  view  the  world  in  the  prism  of 
arms  control  agreements  and  neglect 
threats  not  specifically  covered  by  some 
arms  control  agreement."  the  official  said. 

"We  might  find  this  year  that  we  have 
zero  time  to  respond  to  an  ABM  Treaty 
breakout  by  the  USSR  with  no  way  to  pro- 
vide in  a  timely  way  a  parallel  capability. 
There  is  no  way  to  accelerate  a  defensive 
initiative  in  the  U.S.  to  duplicate  the  Soviet 
capability. '• 


HEART  ATTACK  SIGNALS  AND 
ACTION 

HON.  BOB  WHIHAKER 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2,  1984 
•  Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  as   1.5  million  Americans  may 
have   a   heart   attack   this  year  and 
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about  550.000  of  them  will  die.  It  is  a 
very  frightening  and  helpless  experi- 
ence to  be  with  someone  who  is  suffer- 
ing a  hea  t  attswik— and  it  is  even  more 
frightening  to  realize  you  do  not  know 
how  to  save  them.  It  happened  to  me. 
Had  I  been  trained  in  cardiopulmon- 
ary resuscitation  (CPR)  I  might  have 
saved  a  life. 

It  is  from  that  experience  that  I  re- 
alized the  importance  of  CPR  training 
and  I  now  want  to  do  what  I  can  to  en- 
courage others  to  learn  CPR  before 
they  find  themselves  in  a  situation 
where  they  are  unable  to  save  a  life. 

Last  February,  during  American 
Heart  Month.  I  joined  with  my  col- 
league Mr.  Wyden.  the  Office  of  the 
Physician  of  the  Congress.  Dr.  Free- 
man Cary  and  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation to  encourage  Members  and 
their  staffs  to  take  CPR  certification 
classes.  More  than  300  Capitol  Hill  em- 
ployees completed  the  course  in  CPR 
training.  Given  the  success  of  last 
years  program,  it  will  be  repeated 
again  this  February  as  we  recognize 
American  Heart  Month. 

CPR  enables  all  Americans  to  give 
the  greatest  gift  of  all— the  gift  of  life. 
It  is  an  opportunity  that  should  not  be 
passed  by. 

CPR  is  only  a  part  of  the  process  of 
dealing  with  a  heart  attack  situation. 
The  American  Heart  Association  in  its 
•Heart  Facts— 1984"  publication 
makes  the  following  general  observa- 
tions and  recommendations  for  recog- 
nizing the  signs  of  and  the  steps  in 
dealing  with  a  heart  attack  situation. 
Heart  Attack  Signals  and  Action 

1.  Know  the  warning  signals  of  a  heart 
attack: 

Uncomfortable  pressure,  fullness,  squeez- 
ing or  pain  in  the  center  of  our  chest,  last- 
ing two  minutes  or  more. 

Pain  may  spread  to  shoulders,  neck  or 
arms. 

Severe  pain,  dizziness,  fainting,  sweating, 
nausea  or  shortness  of  breath  may  also 
occur. 

Not  all  of  these  signals,  however,  are 
always  present. 

Don't  wait.  Get  help  immediately. 

2.  Know  what  to  do  in  case  of  an  emergen- 
cy: 

If  you  are  having  chest  discomfort  which 
lasts  for  two  minutes  or  more,  call  the  emer- 
gency rescue  service. 

If  you  can  get  to  a  hospital  faster  by  car. 
have  someone  drive  you. 

Find  out  which  hospitals  in  your  area 
offer  24-hour  emergency  cardiac  care. 

Select  in  advance  the  facility  nearest  your 
home  and  office  and  tell  your  family  and 
friends  so  that  they  will  know  what  to  do. 

Keep  a  list  of  emergency  rescue  service 
numbers  next  to  your  telephone  and  in  a 
prominent  place  in  your  pocket,  wallet  or 
purse. 

3.  Be  a  heart  saver: 

If  you  are  with  someone  who  is  having  the 
signals."  and  if  they  last  for  two  minutes 
or  longer,  act  at  once. 

Expect  a  'denial."  It  is  normal  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  anything  as  serious  as  a  heart 
attack— but  insist  on  taking  prompt  action. 

Call  the  emergency  rescue  service,  or 
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Get  to  the  nearest  hospital  emergency 
room  that  offers  24-hour  emergency  care. 

Give  mouth-to-mouth  breathing  and  chest 
compression  (CPR)  if  it  is  necessary  and  if 
you  are  properly  trained. 

I  want  to  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
learn  the  warning  signals  for  a  heart 
attack  and  what  action  to  take— it 
could  save  a  life.* 
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UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
EAGLEBURGERS  REMARKS  ON 
LEBANON 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2,  1984 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  is  reviewing 
proposals  concerning  future  U.S. 
policy  in  Lebanon. 

On  February  2,  1984,  Hon.  Lawrence 
S.  Eagleburger.  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs,  testified 
before  our  committee  on  the  subject 
of  our  policy  with  regard  to  Lebanon. 
Mr.  Eagleburger's  statement  is  an  inci- 
sive, comprehensive,  and  statesman- 
like discussion  of  the  adverse  conse- 
quences facing  the  United  States  if 
legislation  is  approved  calling  for  the 
prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
Forces  from  Lebanon.  Because  this 
legislation  is  scheduled,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  for  early  floor  consideration, 
I  commend  Mr.  Eagleburger's  testimo- 
ny to  my  colleagues  so  they  may  place 
the  issue  of  U.S.  troop  withdrawal 
from  Lebanon  within  the  appropriate 
perspective. 

Accordingly.  I  insert  the  full  text  of 
Mr.  Eagleburger's  statement  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Lawrence  S. 

Eagleburger.  Under  Secretary  of  State 

for  Political  Affairs 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  am  here  today  to  present  the  Adminis- 
tration's view  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
submitted  yesterday  to  bring  about  the 
prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal"  of  U.S. 
armed  forces  in  the  Multinational  Force  in 
Lebanon. 

Just  four  months  ago.  the  Congress  and 
the  President  went  through  a  similar  exten- 
sive review  on  a  similar  subject.  A  Joint  Res- 
olution was  passed,  which  the  President 
signed  on  October  12  because,  as  he  said,  it 
•providetd]  important  support  for  the  U.S. 
presence  and  policies  in  Lebanon  and 
facilitated]  the  pursuit  of  U.S.  interests  in 
that  region  on  the  bipartisan  basis  that  has 
been  the  traditional  hallmark  of  American 
foreign  policy."  That  Joint  Resolution 
stated  the  Congress's  finding  that  the  Mul- 
tinational Force  in  Lebanon  "better  enables 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  to  establish  its 
unity,  independence,  and  territorial  integri- 
ty." It  spoke  in  favorable  terms  of  our  basic 
objectives  in  Lebanon:  removal  of  all  foreign 
forces,  national  political  reconciliation,  and 
restoration  of  the  Lebanese  government's 
control  over  its  own  territory. 


Since  the  passage  of  that  resolution,  one 
major  event  has  occurred— the  terrorist 
bombing  of  the  Marine  barracks  in  Beirut 
last  October  23.  This  tragic  event  seems  to 
have  triggered  an  abrupt  change  in  senti- 
ment about  our  important  interests  in  Leba- 
non. It  seems,  as  well,  to  have  been  the 
factor  that  has  led  our  debate  away  from  a 
focus  on  national  interests  more  and  more 
toward  partisan,  rather  than  bipartisan, 
considerations.  The  President  stands  solidly 
behind  his  conviction  of  last  October, 
namely  that  the  traditional  hallmark  of 
American  foreign  policy"— at  least  of  suc- 
cessful American  foreign  policy— is  biparti- 
sanship. Whoever  is  elected  President  this 
November  will  inherit  the  consequences  of 
whatever  action  we  take,  as  a  nation,  at  this 
moment. 

the  draft  concurrent  resolution 
The  Administration  is  morally  bound  to 
oppose  this  new  concurrent  resolution. 
Whether  it  is  legally  or  constitutionally 
•binding"  on  the  President  or  not.  is  not  my 
concern  here.  That  is  not  the  point.  We  take 
sufficiently  seriously  the  importance  of  Ex- 
ecutive-Legislative cooperation  to  be  deeply 
concerned  that  such  a  major  divergence  of 
view  could  develop  between  the  two 
branches. 

We  have  serious  substantive  problems 
with  this  draft  resolution. 

It  makes  a  number  of  sweeping  assertions 
about  our  policy  that  are.  simply  inaccurate, 
or  ba.sed  on  premises  that  are  inaccurate. 

It  urges,  for  example,  that  every  effort 
must  be  made  "  to  protect  the  security  of 
our  Marines  pending  their  withdrawal— to- 
tally ignoring  the  extraordinary  steps  that 
have  already  been  taken  at  Beirut  airport 
that  make  the  Marine  positions  much  more 
secure  than  before. 

It  asserts  that  the  Lebanon  problem  has 
impeded  "efforts  for  progress"  in  the  broad- 
er Middle  East  peace  process— ignoring  the 
recent  moves  made  by  King  Hussein  to 
strengthen  his  position,  the  progress  toward 
the  reentry  of  Egypt  into  the  Arab  fold,  the 
increasing  cooperation  among  Arab  moder- 
ates in  response  to  the  Syrian-Iranian- 
Libyan  threat,  and  the  new.  fluid  situation 
in  the  Palestinian  movement  that  resulted 
from  the  PLOs  debacle  in  Lebanon.  Ameri- 
can diplomats  from  Phil  Habib  to  Bud 
McParlane  and  Dick  Fairbanks  to  Don 
Rumsfield  have  given,  and  continue  to  give. 
the  highest  priority  to  fostering  direct  nego- 
tiations to  solve  the  basic  Arab-Israeli  prob- 
lem. Indeed,  it  is  a  precipitate  U.S.  with- 
drawal from  Lebanon  that  would  pose  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  prospects  for  the 
peace  process. 

The  draft  resolution  calls  for  a  "concerted 
diplomatic  effort  at  the  United  Nations "  to 
replace  the  MNF  with  a  UN  peacekeeping 
force,  but  gives  no  recognition  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  Syrian  and  Soviet  opposition  to  a 
UN  role  that  has  blocked  this  so  far.  In  Sep- 
tember, there  were  intensive  efforts  by  the 
United  States  and  other  parties  to  use  UN 
elements  as  observers  in  the  Shuf;  it  was 
Syria  that  vetoed  the  concept.  Efforts  have 
l)een  underway  for  some  time  to  explore 
whether  there  has  been  a  change  in  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Syrians  and  Soviets: 
there  is  no  conclusive  answer.  And  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  a 
UN  presence  can  really  replace  the  MNF  as 
a  counterweight  to  Syrian  power:  The  most 
important  counterweight  will  be  the  Leba- 
nese Army,  but  even  that  will  require  back- 
ing and  support  from  Lebanon's  friends. 
Indeed,  a  successful  insertion  of  the  UN  in 
whatever  capacity  presupposes  the  achieve- 
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ment  of  a  stable  balance  of  forces  in  Leba- 
non between  the  external  powers  and  be- 
tween the  internal  forces.  That  is  what  we 
are  attempting  to  bring  about. 

A  more  serious  flaw  in  the  resolution  is 
that  all  its  criticism  is  directed  at  the  United 
States  and  Lebanon— the  two  parties  work- 
ing hardest  for  a  peaceful  solution.  There  is 
not  a  word  of  criticism  of  Syria.  Iran,  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  the  Lebanese  factions  that 
have  a-ssaulted  the  legitimate  government 
and  prevented  diplomatic  progress  toward 
reconciliation.  I  find  it  hard  to  understand 
the  perennial  assumption  in  some  quarters 
that  the  only  way  to  break  an  impasse  is  to 
beat  up  our  friends.  Both  the  United  States 
and  Lebanon  have  been  forthcoming  on  the 
issue  of  political  accommodation:  Ambassa- 
dor Rumsfeld  has  spent  several  months 
making  clear  our  willingness  to  achieve  com- 
promise solutions,  and  indeed  discussing  for- 
mulas: he  has  had  the  full  backing  and  au- 
thorization of  President  Gemayel.  Our  dip- 
lomatic efforts  have  been  constant,  intense, 
and  flexible.  The  unpleasant  fact  remains 
that  Syria  will  not  permit  progress  toward  a 
government  of  national  unity  until  the  Leb- 
anese government  cancels  its  May  17  agree- 
ment with  Israel— which  would  only  create 
a  new  crisis  with  Lebanon's  southern  neigh- 
bor. This  is  a  totally  artificial  barrier  erect- 
ed by  Syria.  I  can  assure  you  that  Lebanon, 
the  United  States,  and  Israel  have  indicated 
willingness  to  settle:  The  obstacle  is  Syria. 
And  a  major  factor  encouraging  Syria  to 
stonewall  is  the  obvious  weakening  of  will  in 
some  of  the  MNF  capitals,  including  our 
own. 

Finally,  the  draft  resolution  gives  short 
shrift  to  the  important  interests  that  the 
United  States  has  at  stake  in  Lebanon,  aside 
from  a  passing  reference  in  the  opening 
paragraph. 

THE  stakes  in  LEBANON 

We  should  all  understand  clearly  what  the 
stakes  are  in  Lebanon. 

The  true  subject  of  this  debate,  and  the 
true  subject  of  this  resolution,  is  not  Leba- 
non but  the  Middle  East,  because  the  Leba- 
non problem  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Middle  East  problem.  I  do  not  have  to  ex- 
plain to  this  committee  why  the  Middle 
East  is  important  to  America's  strategic  in- 
terests, and  to  the  free  world's  strategic  in- 
terests. "Ifou  all  know  that  the  Middle  East 
is  a  strategic  crossroads,  the  repository  of 
vital  energy  resources  on  which  the  free 
world  depends,  a  crucial  arena  of  competi- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  a  region  of  many  key 
countries  of  great  importance  to  us. 

Involved  in  Lebanon  are  some  of  the  main 
players  in  the  wider  Middle  East  conflict, 
such  as  Syria  and  Israel,  and  some  of  the 
same  key  issues.  At  stake  is  a  small  coun- 
try's right  to  survive  under  outside  pres- 
sures, threats,  and  blackmail.  At  stake  is  the 
principle  of  peaceful  solutions_to  conflict, 
which  is  under  attack  by  those  who  would 
impose  their  will  by  force. 

Lebanon  is  a  moderate  Arab  country— 
indeed  a  democracy  and  a  long-time  friend 
of  the  United  States— that  has  dared  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Israel— and  is  under  assault  for 
that  very  reason.  If  the  forces  of  extremism 
are  permitted  to  overthrow  a  moderate  gov- 
ernment that  has  turned  toward  peace, 
what  chances  are  there  that  other  moderate 
Arab  states  will  risk  committing  themselves 
to  peace?  If  extremism  takes  over  in  Leba- 
non, it  will  strengthen  the  forces  of  extre- 
mism in  the  entire  Middle  East,  and  weaken, 
and  dishearten,  all  those  who  believe  in 
moderation  and  negotiation.  The  security  of 
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Israel  is  bound  to  be  affected.  To  put  it  posi- 
tively, if  those  who  believe  1n  peace  succeed 
in  Lebanon,  it  will  strengthen  the  forces  of 
peace  in  the  entire  region. 

Congressional  delegations  and  staff  dele- 
gations have  visited  the  Middle  East  in 
recent  weeks  and  have  heard— in  stark  and 
explicit  terms— what  all  our  friends  in  the 
area  think  will  be  the  consequences  if  we 
desert  Lebanon.  The  virtually  unanimous 
view  of  both  Israelis  and  moderate  Arabs  is 
that  a  precipitate  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Leb- 
anon would  be  'a  disaster"  and  "devastat- 
ing"—these  are  quotes— for  the  U.S.  strate- 
gic position  in  the  Middle  East  and-for  the 
future  of  the  region.  I  can  cite  some  exam- 
ples: 

The  Israeli  Ambassador  said  in  remarks  to 
the  press  on  January  10  that  a  precipitate 
U.S.  withdrawal  "would  carry  dire  conse- 
quences to  U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  is  up  to 
the  American  government."  he  said,  "to 
decide  if  this  region  is  to  fall  into  Soviet 
control  or  into  the  control  of  radical  Arab 
states." 

The  government  of  Egypt  has  made  clear 
to  us  its  conviction  that  precipitate  with- 
drawal would  be  "a  serious  mistake"  and 
"would  heavily  erode  American  credibility 
and  influence  throughout  the  area."  An  in- 
fluential Egyptian  leader  was  quoted  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  25  as  saying 
that  if  America  abandoned  its  commitment 
in  Lebanon,  it  would  "send  shock  waves 
throughout  the  region. "  strengthen  the  po- 
sition of  Syria  and.  hence,  the  Soviet 
Union."  and  "weaken  moderates,  such  as 
King  Hussein,  who  must  rely  on  American 
support  should  he  decide  to  risk  negotia- 
tions." 

We  have  heard  similar  sentiments  from 
many  friendly  Arab  governments,  such  as 
Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia,  that  have  sup- 
ported our  policy  of  seeking  stability,  recon- 
ciliation, and  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Lebanon. 

In  a  case  like  this,  walking  away  from  a 
difficult  problem  doesn't  solve  it— it  only 
postpones  the  day  of  reckoning.  A  victory  in 
Lebanon  for  the  forces  of  radicalism  and  ex- 
tremism will  only  embolden  them.  Letting 
Syria  gobble  up  Lebanon  now  may  only  be 
guaranteeing  that  in  the  near-term  future, 
an  even  greater  crisis  will  occur  with  Syria, 
forcing  Israel— and  perhaps  also  the  United 
States— to  react  in  even  more  dangerous  cir- 
cumstances. 

We  face  another,  specific  problem  in  Leba- 
non—the problem  of  terrorism.  The  chal- 
lenge now  is  state-sponsored  terrorism- not 
the  work  of  random  groups  of  fanatics  but 
of  regimes  such  as  Iran.  Libya,  and  Syria 
using  terrorism  as  a  weapon  of  policy.  Be- 
cause of  America's  position  in  the  world, 
Americans  are  bound  to  be  targets— not  only 
our  Marines  but  our  diplomats,  and  even 
our  distinguished  educators  like  Dr.  Mal- 
colm Kerr.  They  are  targets  because  they 
represent  us.  State-sponsored  terrorism  is  a 
weapon  directed  against  us— against  our  in- 
terests, our  policies,  and  our  most  basic 
values.  These  we  cannot  abandon.  This  is  a 
harsh  reality  we  must  face  up  to  in  the 
1980's. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  casual- 
ties in  Lebanon,  as  you  all  know,  came  not 
from  combat,  not  from  military  weakness, 
not  from  "confusion"  about  policies  or  mili- 
tary missions,  but  from  one  terrorist  attack. 
If  we  abandon  a  major  foreign  policy  and  a 
major  national  interest  because  of  this  one 
terrorist  assault,  we  are  yielding  the  field  to 
those  who  do  not  wish  us  well. 
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If  terrorism  wins  such  a  major  victory  in 
Lebanon,  what  does  it  signify  for  the  worlds 
future?  Will  the  world  be  safer?  Or  will  the 
world  be  a  more  dangerous  place?  Is  this 
how  the  United  States  t)ehaves  when  it  is 
challenged  by  terrorists  in  a  region  of  vital 
strategic  interesU?  We  may  bring  our  boys 
home  to  safety  now.  but  we  run  an  enor- 
mous risk  of  encouraging  escalating  crises 
which  may.  down  the  road,  compel  us  to 
send  our  boys  out  again  in  even  more  dan- 
gerous circumstances.  Whatever  the  costs 
and  rislts  of  staying— which  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  deny— what  of  the  costs  and  risks 
that  will  surely  be  incurred  if  we  hand  these 
forces  of  extremism  such  a  major  victory? 

The  draft  resolution  takes  note  of  the 
problem  of  terrorism,  urging  measures  to 
protect  against  it.  This  we  agree  with,  and 
this  we  are  doing.  Bui  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  resolutions  operative  recommendation 
in  fact  would  have  us  give  m  to  it. 

The  Congress.  I  believe— indeed  I  im- 
plore—should think  carefully  about  the  im- 
plications of  deserting  a  friend  that  is  rely- 
ing on  us.  and  about  the  price  we  will  surely 
pay  in  the  months— and  perhaps  years- 
ahead. 

OU«  POLICY  m  IITBANON 

Let  me  try  to  explain,  in  positive  terms, 
what  our  policy  is  in  Lebanon. 

We  have  to  distinguish  between  three 
things:  our  long-term  goals:  the  mission  of 
the  Marines:  and  what  we  will  accept  in  a 
political  compromise: 

Our  long-term  goals  remain  as  they  were, 
and  as  they  are  stated  in  last  Octobers 
Joint  Resolution:  the  unity,  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  Lebanon,  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  forces;  restoration  of 
the  government's  control  over  its  territory. 
These  are  goals  we  would  seek  for  any  coun- 
try. 

We  do  not  expect  our  Marines  to  bring 
about  these  ambitious  goals.  The  mission  of 
the  Marines  has  always  been  a  much  more 
limited  one:  to  provide  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  a  breathing  spell  to  begin  to  sort 
out  the  country's  political  problems.  Their 
presence,  from  the  beginning,  was  to  facili 
tate  the  restoration  of  Lebanese  govern- 
ment sovereignty  and  authority  over  the 
Beirut  area  and  to  help  assure  the  safety  of 
people  in  that  area.  They  were  never  meant 
as  a  combat  force  or  as  a  permanent  force. 

We  recognize  that  achievement  of  long- 
term  goals  and  even  short-term  goals  will  re- 
quire political  compromise.  That  has  always 
been  our  position.  As  I  said,  our  diplomacy 
has  been  active— and  flexible. 

Within  the  last  two  months,  there  seemed 
to  t>e  signs  of  progress: 

An  agreement  was  reached  on  the  evacu- 
ation of  Dayr  al-Qamar. 

There  were  indications  that  the  Lebanese 
opposition  was  eager  to  move  ahead  to  a 
government  of  national  unity. 

Negotiations  on  the  security  plan  for  the 
Beirut  area  were  proceeding. 

The  release  of  Lt.  Goodman  seemed  to  in- 
dicate Syrian  interest  in  a  dialogue. 

Our  willingness  to  respond  vigorously  to 
shelling  and  to  attacks  on  our  reconnais 
sance  planes  seemed  to  create  a  climate  of 
caution  on  the  part  of  those  whose  objec- 
tives differed  from  ours. 

In  early  January,  this  progre.ss  slowed. 
Syria's  position  hardened:  this  was  evident 
to  all  those  who  met  with  Syrian  officials. 
The  negotiations  over  the  security  plan  sud- 
denly bogged  down,  as  one  of  Syria's  princi- 
pal allies  in  Lebanon— Walid  Jumblatt— 
t>egan  raising  a  host  of  new  issues  after  an 
agreement  had  tjeen  signed. 
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The  reason  for  this  deterioration  was 
almost  certainly  that  the  staying  power  of 
some  of  those  resisting  Syrian  pressures 
seemed  to  be  eroding.  Syrian  officials  com- 
mented that  the  United  States  seemed 
short  of  breath. "  In  short,  when  we 
showed  steadiness  of  purpose,  progress  was 
l)eing  made.  When  we  wavered,  progress 
stopped.  When  we  show  that  steadiness 
again,  progress  will  resume.  Thus.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  first  order  of  business  if  we 
truly  seek  a  solution  in  Lebanon  is  to  re- 
store the  impression  and  reality  of  Ameri- 
can steadiness. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  positive  devel- 
opments that  are  still  evident.  Among  them 
are:  the  steady  growth  and  effectiveness  of 
the  Lebanese  Army:  the  firmness  of  United 
States-Israeli  relations,  which  is  helping  our 
diplomacy  in  Lebanon  and  will  continue  to 
do  so:  the  strengthening  of  the  bloc  of  mod- 
erate Arab  countries  to  counter  the  Syrian- 
Iranian  Libyan  axis:  the  continuing  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  nail  down  agreement  on  the 
security  plan:  and  the  continuing  determi- 
nation of  President  Gemayel  to  pursue  the 
path  of  political  accommodation,  reform, 
and  reconciliation. 

The  Administration  that  I  represent  here 
today  is  well  aware  of  the  many  problems 
we  face  in  Lebanon.  It  makes  no  claim  of 
total  wisdom  in  what,  admittedly,  is  a  diffi- 
cult—indeed a  tragic-situation.  We  have  re- 
viewed our  policies  and  our  programs  con- 
stantly: we  will  continue  to  do  so.  looking 
always  for  ways  to  do  what  must  be  done 
more  effectively,  and  with  the  safety  of  all 
our  personnel  in  Lebanon,  civilian  and  mili- 
tary, always  upermosl  in  our  minds.  We 
want  to  work  with  the  Congress  in  a  cooper 
ative  and  constructive  spirit  in  this  effort. 

Nothing  in  the  world  is  simple  any  more, 
if  it  ever  was.  We  face,  in  this  decade,  a  com- 
plex political  military  challenge  that  yields 
to  no  simple  solutions.  The  world  will  never 
be  in  a  stale  of  either  total  peace  or  total 
war:  few  military  challenges  will  ever  be  as 
clear-cut  as  an  all-out  Soviet  threat  to 
NATO  or  as  quick  as  the  Grenada  oper- 
ation. There  will  always  be  ambiguous, 
messy  problems  requiring,  above  all.  perse- 
verance. There  are  bound  to  be  risks  and 
there  is  bound  to  be  sacrifice.  But  we  cannot 
opt  out  of  the  game,  because  if  we  do  so.  the 
world  becomes  more  dangerous  for  America, 
for  its  interests,  and  for  its  friends. 

I  cannot  promise  you  that  pursuing  our 
goals  with  steadfastness  and  dedication  in 
Lebanon  will  yield  immediate  positive  re- 
sults. But  I  can  assure  you  that  failure  to 
pursue  them— cutting  and  running,  if  you 
will— will  do  enormous  harm. 

Let  me  repeat;  The  President  and  his  Ad- 
ministration remain  ready,  willing,  and 
eager  to  work  with  the  Congress  in  a  spirit 
of  cooperation.  No  one  has  a  monopoly  of 
wisdom  or  of  concern  for  our  people.  We  are 
prepared  to  keep  Congress  informed,  and  to 
discuss  all  the  issues.  But  the  President  is 
constitutionally  and  morally  obliged  to 
defend  the  interests  of  the  United  States  as 
he  sees  them.  It  is  his  duty  to  stand  by  this 
nation's  international  responsibilities.  Histo- 
ry will  never  forgive  him— or  us— if  we  give 
in  to  short-term  pressures  and  fears,  only  to 
give  rise  to  more  menacing  challenges  down 
the  road. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  this  month.  Senator 
Arthur  Vanderberg.  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can statesman  and  legislator  told  a  Lincoln 
Day  audience  in  Detroit: 

It  will  be  a  sad  hour  for  the  Republic  if 
we  ever  desert  the  fundamental  concept 
that  politics  shall  slop  at  the  water's  edge. 
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It  will  be  a  triumphant  day  for  those  who 
would  divide  and  conquer  us  if  we  abandon 
the  quest  for  a  united  voice  when  America 
demands  peace  with  honor  in  the  world.  In 
my  view  nothing  has  nappened  to  absolve 
either  Democrats  or  Republicans  from  con- 
tinuing to  put  their  country  first.  Those 
who  dont  will  serve  neither  their  party  nor 
themselves." 
Thank  you  very  much.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  THOMAS  R.  CARPER 

OF  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
we  in  Congress  are  commemorating 
the  66th  anniversary  of  Ukraine's  In- 
dependence Day.  On  January  22,  1918. 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  was 
confirmed  with  the  words: 

Prom  now  on  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public becomes  the  independent,  free  and 
sovereign  state  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

Through  force  of  Russian  arms  and 
the  confiscation  of  grain  in  Ukraine, 
millions  died  in  the  young  republic, 
and  by  1923.  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  was 
declared  a  constituent  republic  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  independence, 
though  short-lived,  serves  as  fuel  to 
the  spirit  of  Ukrainians  everywhere, 
and  reminds  us  of  our  privileged  rights 
of  freedom  here  in  the  United  States. 

Through  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
the  Baltic  States  and  Ukraine,  I  urge 
President  Reagan  to  open  a  U.S.  Con- 
sulate in  Kiev.  I  encourage  the  State 
Department  to  list  Ukraine  independ- 
ently from  the  U.S.S.R.  in  its  country 
report  on  human  rights.  Last  summer, 
I  adopted  a  Ukrainian  political  prison- 
er, Stanislav  Zubko,  a  prisoner  of  con- 
-science  sentenced  to  4  years  of  labor 
camp,  and  encourage  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

Let  us  remember  with  respect  the 
66th  anniversary  of  Ukraine's  in- 
dependence, and  commit  ourselves  to  a 
positive  approach  to  securing  rights 
for  the  Ukrainians  today.* 


BUCCANEERS  OF  SPORT 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
very  often  that  I  agree  with  syndicat- 
ed Columnist  George  Will.  However, 
this  morning  I  was  delighted  to  read 
his  column  Buccaneers  of  Sport."  He 
has  eloquently  outlined  the  Russian 
roulette  that  cities  play  with  each 
other  in  trying  to  get  a  limited  number 
of  sports  franchises. 

I  would  like  to  remind  Members  that 
I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
2041.  which  would  protect  cities  from 
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the  ravages  of  these  marauders.  I 
would  like  to  insert  Mr.  Will's  column 
to  show  what  is  happening  without 
the  legislation. 

Buccaneers  of  Sport 
<By  George  P.  Will) 

The  suit  involving  the  Oakland  Raiders  (a 
k  a,  temporarily,  the  Los  Angeles  Raiders) 
may  yet  become  American  law's  answer  to 
"A  Chorus  Line,  "Broadway's  longest-run- 
ning show.  I  bring  to  this  interminable  case 
a  zest  that  only  a  Redskins'  fan  can  feel,  but 
the  stakes  in  the  case  are  enormous  for 
many  cities. 

When  Anaheim  lured  the  Rams  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Colosseum,  Los  Angeles  spent 
millions  to  entice  Al  Davis'  Raiders  from 
Oakland,  where  for  13  straight  sessions  they 
had  played  before  sellouts  in  the  stadium 
the  city  built  for  them.  Now,  Oakland, 
which  has  a  clever  head  above  its  blue 
collar,  wants  to  seize  the  team  under  the 
power  of  eminent  domain.  Davis,  who  thinks 
of  himself  as  Dred  Scott,  cries  "Slavery!"  He 
has  won  in  three  lower  courts,  but  has  been 
reversed  three  times. 

California's  Supreme  Court  says  eminent 
domain  can  be  sued  to  acquire  intangible 
property,  such  as  the  web  of  contract  rights 
thai  is  an  NFL  franchise,  and  that  acquisi- 
tion of  a  sports  franchise  could  be  an  appro- 
priate municipal  function.  Courts  are  defer- 
ential to  local  authorities'  assessments  of 
public  uses  for  property  seized  by  eminent 
domain.  Oakland  argues,  irrefutably,  that  a 
professional  team  becomes  woven  into  the 
civic  identity,  especially  in  "second-tier" 
cities  such  as  Oakland.  Oakland  also  argues 
that  re-acquisition  of  the  Raiders  would 
serve  social,  recreational  and  economic 
needs,  including  the  usefulness  of  the  stadi- 
um. Oakland  can  easily  establish  all  that, 
using  facts  that  illustrate  how  much  turns 
on  Oakland's  winning  its  case. 

Consider  Indianapolis,  where  a  booster 
says  major-league  teams  are  essential  for  a 
major  city's  image;  "Having  a  major-league 
franchise  is  a  stale  of  mind."  But  using  pro- 
fessional sports  for  municipal  psychothera- 
py is  a  risky  business.  Soon  the  $77  million 
Hoosier  Dome  will  have  61.000  shiny  seats, 
but  it  will  have  no  teams.  Rock  concerts 
cannot  pay  for  such  a  building,  and  teams 
are  scarce.  Neither  the  NFL  nor  major 
league  baseball  is  about  to  expand.  And  if, 
as  I  hope  and  predict.  Oakland  recaptures 
the  Raiders,  most  existing  franchises  will  be 
deterred  from  even  attempting  to  relocate. 

Even  if  some  are  able  to  move,  Indianapo- 
lis might  not  hook  one.  Cities  angling  for 
baseball  or  football  teams  include  New- 
York.  New  Orleans,  Denver.  Tampa.  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. Washington.  Phoenix,  Buffalo. 
Sacramento.  Memphis  and  'Vancouver.  Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

Why?  Some  economists  say  that  for  every 
dollar  spent  getting  into  the  stadium,  seven 
dollars  are  spent  outside  on  hotels,  restau- 
rants, taxis,  etc.  A  1980  study  showed  that 
eight  home  Sleelers  games  meant  $11  mil- 
lion to  Pittsburgh's  economy.  Denver  thinks 
a  baseball  team  would  mean  $70  million  a 
year.  Tampa  raked  in  $70  million  from  the 
Super  Bowl.  Last  October  one  World  Series 
game  meant  $8  million  to  Baltimore.  During 
the  1982  baseball  strike,  the  major  of  Cin- 
cinnati said  that  every  cancelled  game 
meant  $900,000  that  was  not  spent. 

Furthermore,  the  new  stadiums  have  a 
new  wrinkle  in  money-making  luxury  boxes. 
Robert  Strauss  (a  nose  guard  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party)  recently  received  an  offer  for 
the  box— it  seals  12— that  he  and  two  others 
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own  at  the  Cowboys'  stadium.  The  offer  was 
for  substantially  more  than  Strauss  received 
recently  when  he  sold  a  four-bedroom  house 
situated  on  three-quarters  of  an  acre  in  a 
nice  section  of  Dallas.  One  stadium  box  re- 
cently sold  for  $1  million. 

When  cities  go  seeking  major  league 
teams  there  also  is  the  factor  of  animal  spir- 
its or,  if  you  prefer,  cachet.  When  Hubert 
Humphrey  was  asked  if  keeping  the  Twins 
and  'Vikings  in  Minneapolis  mattered,  he  re- 
plied; "Yes.  What  do  you  want  to  become,  a 
cold  Omaha?"  Today  both  teams  play  in  the 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Metrodome.  but  the 
Twins  are  being  courted  by  other  cities. 

Indianapolis  and  other  cities  may  want 
Davis  to  defeat  Oakland's  suit  so  that  there 
can  be  migratory  franchises  for  them  to 
lure.  But  if  they  land  one,  their  huge  capital 
investments  (stadiums)  will  be  at  the  mercy 
of  buccaneers  like  Davis  who  are  nimble  al 
the  art  of  gelling  cities  to  bid  against  one 
another. 

With  teams  receiving  ever-richer  tax 
breaks  and  other  subsidies,  sport  is  becom- 
ing a  public,  not  to  say  semi-socialist,  enter- 
prise. Davis,  with  the  sort  of  brass  that 
would  have  caused  P.  T.  Barnum  to  blush, 
demands  an  unconditioned  right  of  private 
properly.  But  his  raw  materials  (players) 
are  produced  largely  at  public  expense;  the 
stadiums  he  plays  in  are  almost  all  public 
costs:  and  he  gets  a  guaranteed  annual  for- 
tune from  a  regulated  semi-monopoly  (the 
television  networks). 

Today  Davis  is  rumored  to  be  dreaming 
about  an  even  greener  pasture— New  York, 
which  has  lost  two  teams  to  New  Jersey. 
The  bidding  may  be  about  to  begin.  And  you 
thought  entrepreneurship  had  vanished 
from  America.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2,  1984 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  February  2,  1984,  I 
was  unable  to  vote  on  two  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  1904  as  offered  by  Con- 
gressman Chandler  and  Congressman 
Miller,  rollcall  No.  19.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of 
these  amendments. 

At  the  time  these  votes  were  taken,  I 
was  attending  a  meeting  with  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Hon.  William  P. 
Clark,  and  I  was  unable  to  return  to 
the  House  in  time  to  cast  my  votes.* 


EIGHTY-EIGHT  HOUSE  MEM- 
BERS URGE  SOVIETS  TO  LET 
LIVSHITS  FAMILY  GO 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2,  1984 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
3  years  ago,  Vladimir  Livshits  sought 
permission  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Israel. 

The  consequences  for  Livshits  and 
his  family  have  been  sad— and  all  too 
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predictable.  They  are  the  victims  of 
the  Soviet  oppression  of  its  Jewish 
citizens  and  of  the  deterioration  of 
Soviet-Western  relations.  With  the  So- 
viets allowing  only  an  averge  of  100 
Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  a  month, 
there  are  now  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  families  like  the  Livshits.  They  are 
men,  women,  and  children  denied  the 
fundamental  human  right  of  freedom 
to  emigrate  to  join  families  in  other 
countries. 

I  am  sending  today  an  appeal  to 
Soviet  President  Andropov  signed  by 
88  House  Members  in  which  we  ask 
President  Andropov  to  allow  the 
Livshits  freedom  to  go.  The  response 
in  this  House  to  my  invitation  to  sign 
this  appeal  has  been  most  encourag- 
ing. I  very  much  hope  that  our  expres- 
sion of  concern  will  in  some  way  help 
■Vitidimir  and  Anna  Livshits  and  their 
two  children  Boris  and  Maria. 

The  Members  of  this  House  should 
know  that  our  letters  do  make  a  differ- 
ence for  some  Soviet  Jews.  Three 
years  ago,  I  began  writing  on  behalf  of 
Boris  Dekhovich,  a  Soviet  Jew  denied 
permission  to  emigrate.  After  several  , 
appeals  on  his  behalf,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Soviet  practice,  were  officially 
refused  for  delivery,  Boris  Dekhovich 
and  his  family  were  given  permission 
to  emigrate  last  fall. 

The  Minnesota-Dakotas  Action 
Council  for  Soviet  Jewry  based  in  Min- 
neapolis brought  the  Livshits  family 
to  my  attention.  As  a  member  of  the 
Minnesota  Elected  Officials  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  I  am  pleased  to  lead  this  effort 
on  behalf  of  the  Livshits. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  our  letter  and 
the  list  of  signatories  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  January  27.  19S4. 
His  Excellency  Yuri  Andropov. 
Secretary-General  of  the  Communisl  Party 
and  President  of  the  U.S.S.R..  Kremlin. 
Moscow  RSFSR 

Dear  Mr.  President;  We  are  writing  to 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Livshits  family.  Kir- 
ovsky  Prospect  64-3-139.  Leningrad  197022. 
Vladimir  and  Anna  Livshits  have  applied  for 
permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel  with  their 
two  children  Boris  and  Maria. 

The  Livshits  first  applied  for  emigration 
visas  in  September  1981.  Their  application 
was  rejected  in  December  1981.  Since  that 
time,  your  government  has  refused  similar 
requests  at  least  four  times.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  their  application  for  emigration 
visas,  both  Vladimir  and  Anna  lost  their  po- 
sitions. Vladimir  has  been  threatened  with 
the  charge  of  parasitism,  despite  his  strong 
desire  to  find  meaningful  employment. 

In  November,  after  a  three  week  hunger 
strike,  he  was  finally  given  the  lowest  possi- 
ble menial  employment. 

The  rejection  of  the  Livshits"  application 
to  emigrate  represents  a  denial  of  funda- 
mental rights  guaranteed  them  under  the 
Helsinki  Accords. 

We  urge  you  to  reconsider  the  unfortu- 
nate decisions  of  your  government  that 
have  resulted  in  the  denial  of  such  a  basic 
human  right  to  the  Livshits.  Motivated  by 
desire  to  practice  their  religion  in  freedom 
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and  to  join  family  members  in  Israel,  the 
Livshits  have  endured  harassment  and  per- 
secution. ^  ,  ,. 

As  deihocratically  elected  members  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  we  feel  that  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of 
men  and  women  like  Vladimir  and  Anna  Liv 
shits  who  seek  to  enjoy  fundamental  human 
rights.  ,„„^ 

We  very  much  hope  that  the  year  1984 
will  bring  freedom  for  the  Livshits  family. 
Sincerely. 
Garv  L.  Ackerman.  James  L.  Oberstar. 
Anthony    C.     Beilenson.    Howard    L. 
Herman.    Sala    Burton.    Thomas    R. 
Carper.  James  McClure  Clarke.  Daniel 
B.  Crane.  Richard  J.  Durbin.  Bernard 
J     Dwyer.    E>on    Edwards.    Walter    E. 
Pauntroy,    Vic    Fazio.    Bobbi    Fiedler. 
James  J.   Florio.  Barney  Frank.  Sam 
Gejdenson.  Benjamin  A.  Oilman.  Dan 
Glickman.    Tom    Harkin.     Nancy     L. 
Johnson.  Marcy  Kaptiir 
Jack  F.  Kemp.  Ray  Kogovsek.  Peter  H. 
Kostmayer.  Ken  Kramer.  Tom  Lantas. 
Mickev    Leland.    Sander    Levin.    Mel 
Levine.  Bill  Lowery.  Mike  Lowry.  Ray- 
mond J.  McGrath.  Stewart  B.  McKin 
ney.  Lynn  Martin.  Matthew  G.  Marti 
nez.   Nicholas  Mavroules.   Barbara  A. 
Mikulski.     Parren     J.     Mitchell.     Joe 
Moakley.  Bruce  A   Morrison.  Solomon 
P.  Ortiz. 
Jerry  M.  Patterson.  Claude  Pepper.  Wil- 
liam   R     Ratchford.    Harry    M.    Reid. 
Matthew    J.     Rinaldo.    Martin    Olav 
Sabo.  Dan  Schaefer.  Claudine  Schnei- 
der. Charles  E.  Schumer.  Lawrence  J. 
Smith.  Louis  Stokes.  Gerry  E.  Studds. 
Edolphus    Towns.    Tom    Vandergriff. 
Bruce  F.  Vento.  Doug  Walgren.  Ted 
Weiss.  Lyle  Williams.  Timothy  Wirlh. 
George  C.  Wortley. 
Sidney    R.    Yates.    Bill    Frenzel.    Rod 
Chandler.  Tom  Corcoran.  James  Jef- 
fords. Dale  E.  Kildee.  Edward  Markey. 
Barbara     Boxer.     Barbara     Kennelly. 
Norman    Mineta.   James    H.   Scheuer. 
Richard  L.  Ottinger. 
Martin  Frost.  Hamilton  Fish.  Stephen  J 
Solans.  Silvio  Conte.  Paul  Simon.  Bob 
Edgar.  Tony   Hall.  Carlos  Moorhead. 
Henry   A.   Waxman.  James  Shannon. 
William  J.  Hughes.  Geraldine  Ferraro. 
Bill  Green,  and  Antonio   Borja  Won 
Pat. 

yfembfrs  of  CongTeis.9 


SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2.  1984 


•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  16  other  House 
Members  (Messrs.  Bedell.  Berman, 
CoELHO.  Cooper.  Dorgan.  Harkin. 
MacKay.  Mitchell.  Moody.  Mrazek. 
Reid.  Sabo.  Sikorski.  Larry  Smith. 
Stark,  and  Towns)  I  am  introducing  a 
•Sense  of  the  Congress  Resolution" 
calling  on  President  Reagan  to  resub- 
mit his  fiscal  1985  budget. 

The  President  indicated  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  speech  that  common- 
sense  budgets  would  be  those  that 
spent  no  more  than  they  take  in.  Yet 
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his  budget  request  yesterday  included 
a  deficit  approaching  $200  billion. 

The  President  may  not  have  author- 
ity to  veto  individual  line  items  in  leg- 
islation passed  by  the  Congress,  but  he 
certainly  has  the  authority  to  veto  in- 
dividual spending  items  proposed 
within  the  executive  branch  before 
they  are  included  in  his  budget.  We 
are  simply  asking  that  he  use  that  au- 
thority and  give  us  a  budget  that  is  in 
balance. 

The   resolution   we  are  introducing 

slates: 

That  it  is  sense  of  Congre-ss  fliat  the  Presi- 
dent should  submit  to  Congress  a  revi-sed 
annual  budget  for  the  fi.scal  year  beginning 
October  L  1984.  making  such  adju.stments 
as  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  expenditures 
by  the  Federal  Government  do  not  exceed 
revenues  received  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  that  fiscal  year.  If  the  Presi- 
dent deems  that  such  a  budget  is  impossible 
to  achieve  during  fiscal  year  1985.  the  Presi- 
dent should  submit  to  Congress  a  revised 
annual  budget  for  the  fi.scal  year  beginning 
October  1.  1984.  making  such  adjustments 
as  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  ex- 
penditures by  the  Federal  Government 
would  not  exceed  revenues  received  by  the 
Federal  Government  if  the  economy  were  at 
full  employment. 

This  resolution  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  a  budget  that  is  in  bal- 
ance, in  line  with  his  comments  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message.  It  gives 
him  the  option,  if  he  feels  it  is  impos- 
sible to  accomplish  that  in  1  year,  to 
propose  a  budget  that  would  at  least 
be  in  balance  if  the  economy  were  in 
full  employment. 

Few  people  fully  appreciate  the 
impact  which  the  budget  has  on  over- 
all congressional  decisionmaking. 
These  numbers  provide  the  baseline 
from  which  we  work.  They  are  the 
product  of  the  efforts  of  the  thou- 
sands of  people  the  President  has  at 
his  command  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  only  job  is  to  determine 
what  is  essential  to  run  the  Govern- 
ment and  what  can  be  eliminated.  It  is 
with  these  people  that  the  fight  for  a 
commonsense  budget  must  begin. 

Most  of  the  sponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion will  also  be  signing  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  offering  the 
President  temporary  1-year  authority 
to  exercise  a  line  item  veto  on  domes- 
tic spending  bills  in  return  for  an 
agreement  to  freeze  military  spending 
for  1  year. 

I  will  discuss  that  in  more  detail 
next  week.* 
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A  VERY  SPECIAL  LITTLE  GIRL 

HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2,  1984 
•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  Justine  Pinheiro.  a  4'/2- 
year-old    girl    from    Pawtucket.    R.I. 


whose  life  was  filled  with  more  cour- 
age and  bravery  than  most  human 
beings  possess  in  a  lifetime.  From  the 
day  she  was  born.  Justine  fought  a  life 
or  death  battle  against  biliary  atresia, 
a  debilitating  and  ultimately  fatal 
liver  disease.  On  Tuesday.  January  31, 
Justine  finally  succumbed  to  the  dis- 
ease, quietly  slipping  from  a  coma  in 
the  intensive  care  unit  of  the  chil- 
dren's hospital  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Over  the  past  year  Justine  under- 
went two  liver  transplant  operations 
intended  to  save  her  life.  In  the  proc- 
ess, her  family  and  loved  ones  were 
thrust  into  a  cycle  of  physical,  finan- 
cial, and  emotional  trauma.  Through 
it  all,  Justine  displayed  an  unswerving 
sense  of  cheerfulness  and  optimism. 
Despite  the  pain  and  emotional  strain, 
she  attempted  to  live  as  a  normal 
child,  riding  her  bike,  playing  with 
new  friends  outside  children's  hospi- 
tal, and  even  attending  nursery  school 
in  the  fall.  As  her  story  was  related  to 
others  through  the  media,  she  became 
a  sort  of  hero.  Her  courage  and  brav- 
ery attracted  the  hearts  of  thousands 
of  Rhode  Islanders  and  citizens  across 
the  country,  including  First  Lady 
Nancy  Reagan.  This  remarkable  little 
girl's  fight  for  life  was  shared  by  thou- 
sands. Her  loss  is  felt  by  just  as  great  a 
number. 

The  novelist  Max  Lerner  once  said 
that  the   "best  tribute  you  can  pay  to 
some   one   who   dies   is   to  share   his 
belief  in  life  by  putting  your  life  ahead 
of  his  own  death."  Such  is  the  legacy 
of  Justine  Pinheiro.  The  setbacks  this 
little  girl  fought  against  dwarf  the  ev- 
eryday   misfortunes    which,    unfortu- 
nately, tend  to  get  the  better  of  many 
of  us.  Yet  Justine  met  her  challenge 
face   on.   with   vivaviousness.   energy, 
and  unflagging  optimism.  Perhaps  it  is 
true  that  children  by  their  very  nature 
understand  better  the  strange  turns 
which   life   sometimes   takes.   Justine 
certainly  did.  All  of  us  who  followed 
her  saga  must  take  away  from  her  ex- 
perience the  realization  that  life  is  the 
most    precious   experience,    and   that 
every  day  we  should  take  utmost'  ad- 
vantage of  the  special  talents  and  op- 
portunities which  God  has  given  us.  If 
our  own  lives  can  be  filled  with  one- 
tenth  of  the  courage  which  this  little 
girl  exhibited,  the  whole  world  will  be 
a  much  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  medical  advances  may 
one  day  make  the  liver  transplant  op- 
eration as  safe  and  sure  as  a  tonsil  op- 
eration. We,  as  policymakers,  have  a 
responsibility  to  expedite  that  process. 
We  should  immediately  support  legis- 
lation to  increase  public  awareness  of 
the  need  for  liver  donors,  to  establish 
a  coordinated  system  for  matching 
needy  individuals  with  donors,  to  pro- 
mote research  and  development  into 
new  drugs  like  cyclosporin  which  make 
successful  transplants  possible,  and  to 
provide    some    form    of    catastrophic 
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funding  for  families  like  the  Pinheiro's 
who  are  forced  to  bear  the  financial 
burden  of  a  transplant  operation. 

I  know  that  all  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  extending  our  consolation  and 
prayers  to  the  Pinheiro  family  and  to 
the  thousands  of  other  children  pres- 
ently waiting  to  undergo  organ  trans- 
plants. My  hope  is  that  these  children 
may  face  their  challenge  with  the 
same  courage,  optimism,  and  bravery, 
which  Justine  Pinheiro  so  overwhelm- 
ingly displayed.  She  truly  was  a  very 
special  little  girl.* 


MORTGAGE  REVENUE  BONDS 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2,  1984 

•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  mortgage  reve- 
nue bond  program,  I  had  read  with 
great  interest  a  press  release  from  the 
Connecticut  Housing  Finance  Author- 
ity regarding  the  application  for  mort- 
gages last  November.  It  took  only  3 
hours  on  November  25  for  anxious  ap- 
plicants to  fully  apply  for  the  Con- 
necticut Housing  Finance  Authority's 
$60  million  of  mortgage  loans  at  a 
fixed  rate  of  9V8  percent. 

This  was  the  greatest  demand  for 
any  previous  single  day  in  CHFA's  his- 
tory, and  over  1.200  mortgages  have 
been  reserved.  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
CHFA  will  soon  be  accepting  applica- 
tions for  the  last  $50  million  of  mort- 
gages under  the  expired  mortgage  rev- 
enue bond  program,  I  want  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  continuation 
of  this  program  when  the  extension  is 
brought  back  onto  the  House  floor. 
Agencies  such  as  CHFA  can  function 
for  a  limited  amount  of  time  under  the 
existing  conditions,  but  time  is  run- 
ning out  and  we  need  to  renew  this  im- 
portant housing  program.* 


SCIENCE  EDUCATION:  THE 
FEDERAL  ROLE 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2,  1984 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  quality  of  education  in 
our  country  has  received  an  unending 
flow  of  commentary  since  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion reported  the  rising  tide  of  medioc- 
rity threatening  American  schools  last 
spring.  The  word  was  dire.  And  the 
effect  was  phenomenal.  In  Washing- 
ton, educational  excellence  became 
the  sexiest  issue  since  nuclear  ex- 
change. Apparently,  America  was  fi- 
nally ready  to  hear— and  not  just  hear 
but  understand— that  the  unlimited 
resources  of  the  American  intellectual 
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landscape  had  been  ignored,  taken  for 
granted,  starved.  We  had  become  slack 
and  complacent.  We  found  the  laurels 
that  had  been  sitting  so  comfortably 
on  our  heads  for  so  long  replaced 
again  and  again  by  those  made  in 
Japan  and  West  Germany. 

After  we  took  a  look  at  what  had 
gone  wrong,  we  discovered: 

On  standardized  college  entrance 
exams,  the  average  science  and  math 
scores  have  been  dropping  steadily  for 
20  years. 

Only  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
school  districts  require  more  than  1 
year  of  math  and  1  year  of  science  for 
graduation.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  China,  Japan, 
and  East  Germany,  specialized  study 
for  children  begins  in  the  sixth  grade 
with  separate  courses  in  math,  biol- 
ogy, chemistry,  physics,  and  geology. 
These  courses  last  4  to  6  years  and  are 
required  of  all  students.  The  time 
spent  on  these  subjects,  based  on  class 
hours,  is  approximately  three  times 
that  spent  by  even  the  most  science- 
oriented  students  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  no  surprise,  then,  that  Japan, 
with  a  population  half  that  of  the 
United  States,  graduates  almost  twice 
the  number  of  engineers.  The  U.S.S.R. 
produces  six  times  as  many. 

During  the  1970's  there  was  a  77-per- 
cent decline  nationwide  in  the  number 
of  secondary  school  math  teachers 
being  trained  and  a  65-percent  decline 
in  the  number  of  secondary  science 
teachers  being  trained.  By  1981,  43  of 
our  50  States  reported  shortages  of 
math  and  science  teachers. 

In  1981,  almost  five  times  more  sci- 
ence and  math  teachers  left  to  take 
nonteaching  jobs  than  left  to  retire. 
Very  often,  the  replacements  for  these 
trained  teachers  are  not  qualified.  Of 
the  teachers  newly  employed  in  1981- 
82  to  teach  high  school  science  or 
math,  50  percent  were  formally  un- 
qualified and  are  teaching  with  emer- 
gency certificates. 

Our  Nation's  scientific  strength  and 
technological  capabilities  depend  di- 
rectly on  the  quality  of  scientific  edu- 
cation received  by  its  students  and  on 
the  number  of  students  who  enter  sci- 
entific fields.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  United  States  is  losing  its 
technological  edge.  The  reason  stems 
directly  from  our  flagging  commit- 
ment to  educational  excellence  in  the 
science,  math,  and  foreign  language 
areas  at  the  precollege  level.  We  have 
taken  our  pioneering  role  for  granted. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to. 

As  our  country  continues  the  transi- 
tion from  an  industrial  to  an  informa- 
tion-based economy.  technically 
skilled  workers  will  remain  in  demand. 
Twenty  percent  of  our  labor  force  is 
currently  employed  in  blue-collar  man- 
ufacturing jobs:  and  most  projections 
for  the  year  2005  indicate  that  only  5 
to  10  percent  of  the  work  force  will  be 
engaged  in  these  types  of  jobs.  Even 
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with  9.2  million  out  of  work,  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  crying  out  for  more  engi- 
neers and  technically  skilled  workers. 
Yet,  only  13  percent  of  all  high  school 
graduates  are  prepared  for  the  engi- 
neering curriculum  they  encounter  in 
college,  compared  with  28  percent  in 
1972.  The  National  Research  Council 
reported  that  49  percent  of  all  doctor- 
al degrees  awarded  in  engineering  in 
1981  went  to  non-U.S.  citizens. 

These  are  sobering  facts  made  more 
sobering  by  the  recent  remarks  of 
Simon  Ramo.  Dr.  Ramo  is  the  "R"  in 
TRW.  Inc.  He  observed  that  high 
schools  are  moving  on  a  trend  that  will 
produce  scientific  illiteracy  just  at  a 
time  when  the  world  is  becoming  more 
and  more  highly  technological  and 
when  competition  both  for  commercial 
peacetime  products  and  competition  in 
technological  systems  having  to  do 
with  security  are  reaching  new' 
heights.  Washington  Times.  November 
29,  1983. 

Our  schools  are  crucial  to  the  suc- 
cess of  everything  we  attempted  to  do. 
The  terms  are  stark:  If  our  commit- 
ment to  education  ultimately  fails,  we. 
as  a  nation,  will  ultimately  fail.  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  Senator  John 
Glenn  when  he  says  that  whether  or 
not  we  do  what  needs  to  be  done  in 
the  area  of  science  education  is  noth- 
ing less  than  a  test  of  our  national 
will.  Granted,  we  cannot  fix  the  prob- 
lem overnight.  And  excellence  will  re- 
quire constant  vigilance.  But  we  can 
learn  a  lesson.  We  can  begin  to  repair 
the  damage  that  has  been  done. 

A  recent  publication  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  states  that 
kids  are  turned  off  by  the  formal 
study  of  math  and  science.  They  do 
not  respect  their  schools  or  the  intel- 
lectual effort  required  of  rigorous 
learning.  They  do  not  respect  the  sub- 
ject matter  nor  the  people  who  teach 
it.  The  attitude  of  our  children  re- 
flects our  own  attitude,  an  attitude 
that  must  change  if  we  are  ever  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  mediocrity 
that  has  settled  on  our  Nation's 
schools.  The  average  starting  salary 
for  a  high  school  teacher  is  $11,000. 
What  does  that  say  about  the  social 
value  we  place  on  education?  Instead 
of  expecting  teachers  to  live  in  genteel 
poverty  on  a  salary  that  would  starve 
a  church  mouse,  instead  of  treating 
the  profession  as  a  glorified  form  of 
adolescent  day  care,  it  is  time  we  enter 
the  20th  century,  and  recognized 
teaching  as  the  strategic  profession 
that  it  is.  We  need  to  pay  teachers  a 
decent  salary.  We  need  to  reward  a  job 
well  done,  and  pay  attention  when  the 
job's  poorly  done  or  not  done  at  all. 
We  need  to  encourage  rigorous  stand- 
ards for  those  that  enter  the  teaching 
profession  and  provide  incentives  for 
their  entry.  We  need  to  continue  to 
search  for  innovative  ways  to  encour- 
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age  those  still  teaching  to  remain,  and 
we  need  to  improve  their  skills  and 
keep  their  know-how  up-to-date.  We 
need  to  insure  that  those  who  are 
teaching  now  are  qualified  and  stay 
qualified. 

We  have  responded  to  this  chal- 
lenge. The  Emergency  Math  and  Sci- 
ence Education  Act,  of  which  I  was  an 
early  cosponsor.  was  drafted  jointly  by 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee and  the  Education  Committee  and 
passed  on  March  2.  The  bill,  yet  to  be 
passed  by  the  Senate,  authorizes  $425 
million  to  strengthen  elementary,  sec- 
ondarv.  and  postsecondary  education 
in  math  and  scit>nce.  The  bill  includes 
direct  payments  to  State  and  local 
agencies  for  educational  improvement 
programs.  It  sets  up  a  national  incen- 
tive .scholarship  program  to  encourage 
college  students  to  enter  teaching  in 
math,  science,  and  foreign  languages. 
The  bill  also  funds  summer  institutes, 
teacher  initiative  grants,  postsecond- 
ary curriculum  improvement,  and  edu- 
cational research.  This  bill  is  not  a 
magic  cure,  nor  is  it  meant  to  be.  But 
it  is  a  good  starting  point  and  signals 
that  the  Federal  Government  not  only 
recognizes  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion to  our  future,  but  is  willing  to 
back  up  that  recognition  with  funds. 

And  we  need  to  raise  standards.  I  am 
also  cosponsoring  the  American  De- 
fense Education  Act.  This  bill  provides 
incentives  to  local  school  districts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  instruction  and 
research  in  a  number  of  strategic  areas 
including  math  and  science.  In  addi- 
tion, the  ADEA  provides  grants  aimed 
at  improving  teacher  training  at  the 
college  level. 

I  believe  the  ADEA  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  If  providing  strong 
math  and  science  backgrounds  to  our 
Nation's  students  is  tantamount  to 
providing  them  with  an  effective  de- 
fense—and in  the  long  run.  I  believe  it 
is— is  it  wise  and  is  it  fair  to  let  educa- 
tional standards  be  Determined  on  a 
volunteer  basis?  How  can  we  expect  a 
local  school  district  in  Texas  or  any- 
where to  somehow  know  what  is 
enough  science?  Does  it  not  make 
sense  to  establish  national  standards 
of  excellence  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  and  then  provide  fi- 
nancial incentives  to  our  often  impov- 
erished school  districts  to  apply  them? 
I  certainly  think  it  does. 

There  are  other  options  to  consider. 
If  we  are  going  to  require  more  math 
and  science  in  the  schools,  we  need  to 
consider  expanding  the  school  year. 
Or  offering  electives  during  the 
summer  instead  of  the  regular  school 
year.  We  need  to  open  up  more  dialog 
between  the  colleges  and  universities 
that  are  trying  to  deal  with  scientifi- 
cally illiterate  high  school  graduates 
and  the  educators  at  the  secondary 
level  who  are  designing  curricula. 

We  need  to  attract  more  students 
into  math  and  sciences.  On  the  second- 
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ary  level,  we  can  expand  offerings  for 
those  who  are  exceptional  in  math  and 
sciences.  We  can  offer  college  credit 
for  advanced  science  and  math 
courses.  We  can  allow  high  school  stu- 
dents to  take  college  courses  before 
they  graduate.  We  can  expand 
summer  research  opportunities  be- 
tween high  schools  and  universities, 
industry  and  government. 

We  need  to  rethink  math  and  sci- 
ence curricula  and  teaching.  Maybe  we 
should  be  teaching  students  when  to 
multiply   and   divide   now.   instead   of 
how.  Perhaps  we  should  introduce  the 
video   into   the   classroom.   Certainly, 
up-to-date  computer  hardware  should 
be      available       wherever       possible. 
Today  s  students  need  to  be  equipped 
with  the  knowledge  to  work  with  com- 
puters. Schools  need  advice  and  they 
need  money   for  initial  startup  costs 
for    hardware    and    software.    Simon 
Ramo  suggest  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment use  competent  engineers  and 
educators    to    design    a    standardized 
package  of  experiments  and  appropri- 
ate apparatus  for  use  in  our  Nations 
high  school  labs.  Obviously,  he  says, 
the  Government  would  have  to  make 
the  initial   investment,   but   once   the 
software  and  hardware  packages  for  a 
physics  lab  is  designed,  they  can  be 
mass   produced   at   a  cost    that   local 
high  schools  could  afford.  It  is  an  idea. 
That  is  what  we  need  right  now.  ideas. 
Many  people  spend  a  lot  of  time  ar- 
guing about  the  Federal  Governments 
role  in  education.  In  this  day  and  age, 
science  education  is  high  technology. 
The  Federal  Government,  whether  it 
wants  to  be  or  not.  must  be  involved  in 
high  technology.  For  good.  That  is  a 
fact.  Our  very  survival  depends  upon 
our  ability  to  compete  in  a  technologi- 
cal world  that  is  making  dizzying  ad- 
vances in  an  entire  spectrum  of  fields. 
Fact  1:  The  Federal  Government  is  in- 
volved. Fact  2:  The  schools  are  crying 
out  for  help.  They  need  help  under- 
standing the  changing  academic  base 
required  by  employers,  as  well  as  em- 
ployment   trends    and    the    changing 
nature   of   work.   Administrators   and 
school  board  members  need  help  plan- 
ning and  evaluating  costly   hardware 
and  software.  They  need  help  develop- 
ing curricula  that  meets  and  beats  sci- 
ence education  standards  set  by  na- 
tions that  we  compete  with  in  interna- 
tional markets.  Fact  3:  If  we  do  not 
take  the  initiative  now  to  lead,  we  are 
mortgaging  the  future  of  our  children 
and.  I  am  afraid,  the  future  of  this 
great  country. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  can  be 
done.  And  there  is  much  that  we 
should  be  working  for  during  this  ses- 
sion. It  is  up  to  Congress  to  do  it.« 
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TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  LEARY. 
JR. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
tN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2.  1984 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  announced  retire- 
ment later  this  month  of  William 
Leary.  Jr..  from  Martin-Marietta  Corp. 
at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  in  my 
California  congressional  district.  Bill 
Leary  has  served  as  special  assistant  to 
the  vice  president  of  strategic  and 
launch  systems  division,  and  enjoys 
nearly  a  half-century  affiliation  with 
the  U.S.  military. 

Bill  Leary's  career  began  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  1942.  after  he  attended  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.  A  highly 
decorated  naval  aviator  who  flew 
combat  missions  in  both  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict.  Bill  also  per- 
formed duty  as  a  special  projects  test 
pilot  at  the  Navy's  Patuxent  River 
Test  Center  and  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement from  the  service  was  quali- 
fied to  fly  every  type  of  aircraft  in  the 
Navy's  inventory.  Bill  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1948.  and  also  attended  the  U.S.  Naval 
Post  Graduate  School  at  Monterey, 
Calif.  Bill's  military  retirement  took 
place  in  1963.  at  the  naval  missile  fa- 
cility at  Point  Arguello.  then  located 
on  what  is  now  South  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base. 

Bill  then  began  a  new  and  produc- 
tive career  with  Martin-Marietta  Corp. 
at  Vandenberg.  During  that  tenure  of 
service,  he  earned  the  corporation's 
Operational  Performance  Award  and 
the  USAF  (VAFB)  "Man  of  the  Hour  " 
Special  Award. 

It  was  also  Bill  who  orchestrated  the 
very  successful  quarterly  awards  pro- 
gram at  Vandenberg  for  the  Lompoc 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  extending  de- 
served recognition  to  outstanding  per- 
sonnel serving  at  the  base. 

Born  in  Clementon,  N.J.  and  reared 
in  Pennsylvania,  Bill  is  now.  I  am 
happy  to  say.  a  permanent  and  impor- 
tant resident  of  Lompoc.  Calif.  An 
active  member  of  this  community,  he 
has  supported  both  the  Santa  Maria 
and  Lompoc  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
Recognized  as  "Man  of  the  Year"  by 
the  Lompoc  Chamber,  he  also  served 
as  chairman  of  the  chambers  Military 
Affairs  Committee  since  1965.  Bill  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Exper- 
imental Test  Pilots,  a  past  member  of 
the  California  Council  on  Criminal 
Justice,  a  member  of  the  Lompoc  Elks 
Lodge  and  the  Lompoc  Rotary  Club  as 
well  as  several  national  conservation 
organizations. 

Bill  Leary's  retirement  February  29, 
1984.  marks  the  formal  conclusion  of  a 
distinguished    career    of    service    and 
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dedication  in  our  Nation's  military  and 
civilian  defense  system.  I  am  certain 
my  colleagues  in  this  body  join  me  in 
an  expression  of  thanks  and  commen- 
dation to  Bill  Leary  for  his  service  to 
the  Nation  and  to  his  community.  We 
wish  him  a  productive  and  enjoyable 
retirement. • 


HELPING  THE  SEVERELY 
DISABLED 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNl.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  my  colleagues  for  realizing  the 
importance  of  the  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  (SSI)  special  benefits  pro- 
gram. The  .section  1619  benefits,  as 
they  are  called,  permit  severely  dis- 
abled people  to  be  partially  self-sup- 
porting while  retaining  entitlement  to 
some  SSI  benefits  and  medical  cover- 
age. Without  the  extension  of  this 
program,  the  some  5.000  recipients 
now  on  the  program,  would  in  all  like- 
lihood have  been  forced  to  quit  their 
jobs  and  collect  full  SSI  benefits  be- 
cause they  could  not  have  afforded 
their  attendant  medical  expenses.  This 
would  have  been  a  tragedy  for  these 
people  and  for  the  Nation. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  as  quickly 
as  we  have  and  with  as  much  unanimi- 
ty to  continue  this  tremendously  im- 
portant work  incentive  program.* 


AGENT  ORANGE 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2,  1984 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  January  31,  this  House 
passed  H.R.  1961,  a  measure  that  I 
would  term  a  significant  step  forward 
toward  resolving  the  problems  caused 
by  agent  orange. 

Agent  orange  has  long  been  a  source 
of  concern  and  anxiety  for  one  of  the 
most  important  groups  in  America— 
our  Vietnam  veterans.  Unfortunately, 
these  concerns  have  not  been  matched 
by  medical  or  scientific  data  conclusive 
enough  either  to  substantiate  or  to 
allay  these  fears.  We  have  been  sub- 
jected by  this  dearth  of  conclusive  evi- 
dence to  conflicting  and  often  contra- 
dictory reports  as  to  the  health  effects 
of  exposure  to  agent  orange. 

My  colleagues  on  the  House  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  have  taken  de- 
cisive action  by  ordering  a  comprehen- 
sive investigation  into  the  agent 
orange  issue  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control.  We  hope 
this  will  finally  answer  the  many  ques- 
tions still  outstanding. 
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Because  this  study  will  not  be  com- 
pleted for  some  time  to  come,  howev- 
er, our  committee  has  also  acted  on  in- 
terim measures  to  help  those  Vietnam 
veterans  who  believe  their  health  dis- 
orders are  attributable  to  agent  orange 
exposure.  These  interim  approaches  to 
the  agent  orange  question  are  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  1961— a  bill  unanimous- 
ly reported  from  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  last  year. 

H.R.  1961  is  by  no  means  all  things 
to  all  people.  Strongly  differing  views 
on  agent  orange  abound  in  the  land. 
Those  who  believe  no  connection 
exists  between  the  herbicide  and 
health  disorders  point  to  those  studies 
supporting  their  viewpoint.  Those  who 
blame  health  disorders  on  exposure  to 
agent  orange  also  cite  reports  that  bol- 
ster their  contention. 

Even  while  faced  with  these  contra- 
dictory positions,  our  committee  never 
lost  sight  of  our  mandate  to  provide 
for  those  who  defended  our  national 
interests.  Although  compromise  on 
this  sensitive  issue  seemed  at  times 
elusive,  I  am  very  proud  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee:  we  were 
able  to  report  a  bill  unanimously. 

H.R.  1961  provides  for  temporary 
disability  allowances  for  those  Viet- 
nam veterans  who  were  exposed  to 
agent  orange  if  they  are  shown  to 
have  developed  soft  tissue  sarcoma 
within  20  years  from  the  time  they 
left  Southeast  Asia.  The  bill  further 
provides  similar  monetary  benefits  to 
those  who  have  developed  a  skin  con- 
dition known  as  chloracne  or  a  liver 
ailment  known  as  PCT  within  1  year 
of  their  departure  from  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  wish  to  stress,  however,  that  these 
compensation  benefits  are  scheduled 
to  be  terminated  1  year  after  Congress 
receives  the  final  results  of  the  com- 
prehensive agent  orange  research 
project  now  underway  at  the  Center 
for  Disease  Control.  This  1  year  time 
period  will  allow  us  to  review  carefully 
the  study's  conclusions,  and  to  deter- 
mine at  that  time  what  further  steps 
should  be  taken  for  these  veterans.  We 
will  be  in  a  much  better  position  to 
make  these  determinations  when  we 
are  armed  with  conclusive  findings  on 
the  scope  and  depth  of  the  agent 
orange  problem,  as  promised  by  this 
CDC  study. 

As  I  said  earlier,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  to 
this  House  that  this  compromise  could 
be  achieved,  and  I  think  we  all  can  be 
proud  of  this  accomplishment. 

H.R.  1961  is  not  limited  to  the  agent 
orange  issue,  however,  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  report  that  the  bill  also  ad- 
dresses a  long-standing  problem  facing 
those  of  our  Nation's  veterans  who 
were  involved  in  the  testing  of  early 
atomic  devices  during  the  Second 
World  War. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1961, 
benefits  will  be  provided  for  veterans 
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who  participated  in  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear devices  while  in  service.  It  will 
also  aid  those  World  War  II  veterans 
who  occupied  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki 
and  who  later  suffered  from  leukemia, 
cancer  of  the  thyroid,  or  polcythemia 
vera— a  bone  marrow  disease— within 
20  years  from  their  exposure  to  nucle- 
ar radiation.  For  those  veterans  whose 
disabilities  are  shown  to  exist  within 
the  time  limits  in  the  bill.  VA  benefit 
payments  will  be  equal  to  service-con- 
nected disability  compensation  rates. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
can  be  very  proud  of  the  steps  we  have 
taken  through  the  passage  of  H.R. 
1961  to  address  issues  and  concerns  of 
great  importance  to  these  special 
groups  of  veterans.  The  health  disor- 
ders addressed  in  this  legislation  are 
specialized  and  limited  to  certain  seg- 
ments of  our  Nation's  veterans  popula- 
tion. Nevertheless,  they  are  worthy  of 
our  attention  if  we  are  to  live  up  to 
our  mandate  to  care  for  those  who 
have  sacrificed  to  defend  our  national 
interests.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  RONALD  E. 
McNAIR 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  up- 
coming launch  of  the  space  shuttle. 
Challenger,  is  a  particularly  special 
one  for  me  and  the  citizens  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  South  Carolina. 
Chosen  as  one  of  the  astronauts  on 
this  flight  is  Dr.  Ronald  McNair.  a 
native  of  Florence  County.  S.C. 

Dr.  McNair  was  born  and  raised  in 
Lake  City.  S.C.  After  graduating  from 
Carver  High  School  in  Lake  City,  he 
matriculated  to  North  Carolina  A&T 
State  University.  Graduating  magna 
cum  laude  with  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  physics,  he  went  on  to  re- 
ceive a  doctor  of  philosophy  in  physics 
from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

On  Friday,  February  3.  1984,  Dr. 
McNair  will  join  an  elite  group  of  70 
Americans  who  have  orbited  in  space. 
As  well.  Dr.  McNair  will  become  the 
second  black  man  to  travel  in  space. 

For  Dr.  McNair,  selection  as  an  as- 
tronaut has  been  a  milestone  in  a  life- 
time of  remarkable  achievement.  Dr. 
McNair  has  distinguished  himself  both 
in  his  chosen  field  of  science  as  well  as 
in  a  variety  of  other  endeavors.  His  sci- 
entific experiments  have  provided  new 
understandings  in  the  field  of  physics. 
Dr.  McNair  is  also  a  black  belt  karate 
champion,  a  jazz  saxophonist,  a  foot- 
ball, basketball,  and  track  star,  a  Ford 
Foundation  fellow,  and  an  amateur 
veterinarian 

Dr.  McNair's  friends  and  family  in 
Lake  City  remember  him  as  a  youth 
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destined  for  success.  Watching  the 
early  manned  space  flights,  he  knew 
that  this  was  something  he  wanted  to 
do.  Others  shared  his  interest  but 
thought  the  possibility  of  actually 
being  chosen  for  the  space  program 
was  impossible.  But  Dr.  McNair  insist- 
ed that  it  could  be  done. 

This  'can  do"  spirit  is  an  inspiration 
for  the  youth  of  Lake  City,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  of  the  Nation.  He  repre- 
sents the  type  of  citizen  imbued  with 
the  quality,  described  in  the  words  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  of 
"having  done  well,  we  will  strive  to  do 
better,  having  achieved  much,  we  de- 
termine to  achieve  more."  His  life 
demonstrates  what  a  dedicated  indi- 
vidual can  accomplish  in  this  Nation. 

Dr.  McNair  provides  a  model  for  a 
citizen  in  a  democratic  society.  His  life 
demonstrates  those  very  qualities  of 
aspiration  and  achievement  which 
have  made  our  Nation  great.  I  am  sure 
my  fellow  South  Carolinians  and  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives join  me  in  wishing  him  and  his 
fellow  crew  members  a  safe  and  suc- 
cessful voyage.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  MICKEY  LEUND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2.  1984 
•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1984,  I  was  unable  to  be  here 
in  Washington  because  I  was  traveling 
on  official  business.  I  would  like  the 
record  to  indicate  that  if  I  had  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
House  vote  No.  19,  final  passage  on 
H.R.  1904.  the  Child  Abuse  and  Adop- 
tion Reform  Act.» 


THE  STATE  OF  EXCELLENCE  IN 
EDUCATION 


HON.  DAN  SCHAEFER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2.  1984 
•  Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week.  Congress  passed,  by  voice  vote. 
House  Joint  Resolution  203,  which  rec- 
ommends that  States  establish  com- 
missions on  teacher  excellence  and 
evaluate  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education.  I  would  like  to  go  on  record 
as  a  firm  supporter  of  this  resolution. 

Education  is  the  conduit  of  knowl- 
edge, and.  ultimately,  one  of  the  most 
important  sources  of  strength  in  our 
society.  If  we  are  to  remain  the  leader 
of  the  free  world,  quality  education 
must  be  a  national  priority. 

I  would  stress  that  education  is  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  parents 
and  local  school  boards.  But  I  applaud 
Federal    initiatives   that   complement 
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local  efforts  without  interfering  with 
parental  rights  and  local  responsibil- 
ities. I  think  this  resolution  is  just 
that  kind  of  measure— it  encourages 
States  to  establish  task  forces  to 
review  key  educational  issues  and  sug- 
gests general  goals  for  these  task 
forces.  Education  is  properly  a  local 
issue,  but  we  must  realize  that  Amer- 
ica is  the  sum  of  our  many  unique  and 
diverse,  though  interdependent,  local- 
ities—high standards  at  home  mean 
high  national  standards. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  Nation  the  exem- 
plary initiatives  already  made  in  my 
district  and  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 
About  6  months  before  this  resolution 
passed  the  House.  Colorado  had  al- 
ready established  a  group  of  task 
forces  under  an  umbrella  project 
called  Operation  Renaissance.  These 
task  forces  review  various  aspects  of 
education  in  Colorado  and  make  rec- 
ommendations on  how  we  can  make 
improvements.  In  fact,  some  of  those 
recommendations  are  already  being 
implemented,  and  others  are  awaiting 
consideration  by  the  Colorado  State 
Legislature.  The  legislative  initiatives 
include  toughening  teacher  certifica- 
tion requirements,  changes  in  the  defi- 
nition of  tenure,  and  providing  student 
proficiency  exams  throughout  stu- 
dents' educational  careers. 

Task  force  recommendations  con- 
cerning teachers  include  the  following 
changes:  eliminating  tenure;  increas- 
ing the  entry  level  salary  for  teachers 
providing  performance-evaluation  cri- 
teria/methods; revising  the  certifica- 
tion law;  and  providing  for  participa- 
tory management  in  schools  and  dis- 
tricts. 

As  part  of  the  State's  overall  effort, 
the  Governor  established  a  separate, 
bipartisan  Task  Force  on  Excellence  in 
Education  to  determine  a  strategy  for 
improving  education  in  the  State.  The 
task  force  has  already  made  an  inter- 
im report  and  will  be  making  a  final 
report  in  March.  Members  of  the  task 
force  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  many  national  reports  on 
education,  and  their  interim  recom- 
mendations reflect  a  sensitivity  to  the 
concerns  raised  by  these  reports. 

The  Colorado  Education  Association 
drew  on  the  expertise  and  knowledge 
in  their  membership  at  a  special  dele- 
gate assembly,  the  first  held  in  13 
years,  to  review  the  162  recommenda- 
tions of  the  association.  They  have 
formulated  an  extensive  report  and 
plan  for  educational  excellence  in  Col- 
orado schools,  and  I  think  their  special 
perspective  and  understanding  adds  a 
great  deal  to  Colorado's  efforts. 

The  Colorado  State  Advisory  Coun- 
cil for  Vocational  Education  recently 
released  a  paper  titled  "A  Nation  At 
Risk— The  Forgotten  Majority,"  call- 
ing attention  to  the  needs  of  youth 
who  choose  not  to  pursue  a  4-year  col- 
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lege  degree.  The  Colorado  State  Board 
for  Community  Colleges  and  Occupa- 
tional Education  has  also  analyzed 
some  of  the  problems  in  vocational 
education  and  made  initial  recommen- 
dations for  addressing  these  concerns. 
This  area  of  education  should  be  of 
special  interest.  In  Colorado.  63  per- 
cent of  the  jobs  expected  to  open  from 
1983-88  will  require  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Finally,  I  am  establishing  the  Sixth 
Congressional  Districts  Educational 
Advisory  Committee  to  review  the  var- 
ious reports  and  recommendations  on 
educational  excellence,  with  special 
emphasis  on  determining  the  proper 
role  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
think  the  committee  can  play  a  key 
part  in  focusing  the  debate  and  recom- 
mending strategies  for  implementing 
the  reforms  deemed  necessary. 

Colorado  is  already  addressing  the 
challenge  presented  to  America  with 
the  publication  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education's 
Report,  "A  Nation  at  Risk,"  and  I  am 
very  pleased  with  these  efforts.  The 
education  community  in  Colorado  has 
responded  swiftly  to  a  difficult  chal- 
lenge, made  significant  progress 
toward  education,  and  set  a  standard 
for  others  to  follow. 

While  Colorado  is  doing  its  part, 
other  States  should  be  encouraged  to 
follow  this  example.  Just  like  a  report 
card,  and  A  in  25  States  and  an  F  in  25 
others  make  a  mediocre  average  the 
Nation  cannot  afford.  Each  State  must 
take  steps  to  see  that  education  in 
America  is  at  the  top  of  the  world 
class.  Again.  I  am  glad  Congress 
passed  this  resolution  and  sent  this 
signal  to  the  States.  Colorado  is  proof 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  such 
initiatives. 

If  anyone  would  like  additional  in- 
formation on  any  of  the  studies  or  rec- 
ommendations from  Colorado,  please 
contact  my  office.  We  would  be  happy 
to  provide  you  with  additional  infor- 
mation.* 


U.S.  INTELLIGENCE  IN  LEBANON 
AND  CONGRESSIONAL  RESPON- 
SIBILITY 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2,  1984 
•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon 
after  the  October  23  terrorist  attack 
on  our  marines  in  Lebanon,  several 
Members  of  the  Congress  were  quick 
to  point  out  that  our  intelligence 
failed  to  assess  the  threat  to  our 
troops  from  a  possible  terrorist  attack. 
I  believe,  it  is  worth  noting  that  these 
individuals  are  the  very  same  people 
who  have  systematically  voted  to 
weaken  our  intelligence  capability 
over  the  past  decade. 
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If  certain  institutions  or  individuals 
are  to  blame  for  a  failure  by  our  intel- 
ligence system  to  provide  information 
which  may  have  safeguarded  our  ma- 
rines they  are  the  Congress  and  the 
Carter-Mondale  administration  which 
attempted  to  strip  our  intelligence  or- 
ganization of  their  strength.  The  Long 
Commission  reaffirms  this  assessment. 
The  report  noted  that  data,  best  pro- 
vided by  carefully  trained  intelligence 
agents,  could  have  enabled  the  Ameri- 
can commander  to  better  prepare  his 
forces  to  blunt  the  effectiveness  of  a 
suicidal  terrorist  attack.  It  goes  on  to 
state  that  we  lacked  effective  human 
intelligence  support  due  to  a  U.S. 
policy  decision  to  reduce  human  intel- 
ligence support  worldwide.  These 
words  by  Bobby  Inman,  the  former 
Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence best  describe  the  failure  of  this 
policy,  "America  has  not  yet  recovered 
from  all  the  buffeting  of  the  last  10 
years.  We  are  still  suffering  from  the 
scars." 

The  congressional  approach  to  the 
U.S.  Intelligence  Service  during  the 
1970's  emphasized  suspicion  and  mis- 
trust and  still  undermines  our  Nation's 
ability  to  confront  the  serious  chal- 
lenges of  espionage  and  terrorism  in 
the  1980's. 

During  the  Carter-Mondale  adminis- 
tration the  number  of  skilled  covert 
agents  was  cut  to  less  than  300.  The 
President  has  already  increased  this 
number  to  over  1,000.  President  Rea- 
gan's efforts  to  rebuild  our  intelli- 
gence system  has  started  to  reverse 
the  damage  of  the  previous  decade. 
But  it  takes  time  and  resources  to 
train  a  skilled  intelligence  profession- 
al. Congress  must  begin  to  adequately 
address  this  challenge.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Reagan  and  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Director  Casey  the 
U.S.  intelligence  apparatus  has  once 
again  become  a  reliable  and  productive 
instrument  of  national  policy. 

Director  Casey  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  the  efforts  to  improve  U.S.  intel- 
ligence capabilities  for  technical  and 
clandestine  collection,  cogent  analysis, 
coordinated  counterintelligence  and 
covert  action.  His  work  has  contribut- 
ed to  the  essential  elements  of  a  dy- 
namic and  effective  intelligence 
system.  After  a  decade  of  overzealous 
and  damaging  criticism  by  Congress 
we  have  begun  to  revitalize  our  intelli- 
gence capability. 

Recognizing  the  dangers  of  the 
coming  decades.  Congress  should  act 
now  to  further  strengthen  this  all  im- 
portant community.  America's  intelli- 
gence activities  are  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  They 
protect  the  freedom  of  all  our  citizens. 
Our  intelligence  professionals  dedi- 
cate and  sacrifice  their  lives  to  the  sur- 
vival of  our  Nation  and  they  deserve 
the  appreciation  and  support  of  all 
Americans,  including  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.* 
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FELICIA  LAMPORT'S  POLITICAL 
POETRY 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2,  1984 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  I  inserted  into  the  Record  an  ex- 
ample of  the  delightful  political 
poetry  of  Felicia  Lamport.  I  neglected 
to  mention  in  that  insertion  that  Ms. 
Lamport's  topical  poems  are  printed 
biweekly  in  the  Boston  Globe  on 
Sunday  and  I  am  sure  others  will  find 
them,  as  I  do.  a  very  enjoyable  way  to 
follow  current  affairs.* 
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sumer  Federation  of  America,  Nation- 
al Association  of  State  Utility  Con- 
sumer Advocates,  United  Auto  Work- 
ers, United  Steelworkers  of  America. 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  Citizen-Labor  Energy  Co- 
alition. American  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation, Consumers  Union,  Environ- 
mental Action,  Friends  of  the  Earth. 
National  Farmers  Union,  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  Board  of  Church 
and  Society,  and  many  other  groups. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    rule    should    be 
passed.* 


MORTGAGE  REVENUE  BOND 
PROGRAM 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  375 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2,  1984 
*  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule 
is   a   straightforward   open   rule   and 
should  receive  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  the  House. 

The  bill  is  important  consumer  legis- 
lation to  preserve  long  standing  regu- 
latory policy  which  was  overturned  by 
new  regulations  at  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission. 

The  bill  protects  the  consumer,  espe- 
cially the  elderly  consumer  by  helping 
to  keep  rates  down. 

The  bill  also  does  provide  relief  for 
utilities  which  are  having  serious  fi- 
nancial difficulties.  However,  it  does 
not  just  hand  them  money  regardless 
of  their  need. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  look 
at  providing  for  CWIP  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  when  there  is  real  financial 
need  and  when  the  utility's  construc- 
tion plans  are  the  least  cost  way  to 
meet  customer  energy  needs. 

Historically— ever  since  the  last  cen- 
tury, an  electric  utility  has  received 
payment  for  the  cost  of  building  a  new 
powerplant  after  the  plant  is  complet- 
ed and  providing  power.  To  have  the 
customer  pay  some  of  the  costs  in  ad- 
vance means  higher  rates.  It  also 
means  shifting  the  burden  from  the 
utility  to  the  consumer  if  a  powerplant 
is  never  completed.  And,  we  have  had 
a  number  of  very  expensive  plant  can- 
cellations in  the  last  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
do  not  want  to  be  charged  CWIP 
unless  it  is  necessary.  According  to  a 
poll  conducted  for  the  Department  of 
Energy,  including  CWIP  costs  in  cus- 
tomers bills  was  supported  by  only  27 
percent  of  the  people.  It  was  opposed 
by  63  percent  of  the  people. 

This  bill  has  over  100  cosponsors  in 
the  House. 

It  is  supported  by  the  American  As- 
sociation   of    Retired    Persons.    Con- 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2.  1984 
*  Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
mortgage  revenue  bond  program  is  one 
of  those  rare  Federal  programs  which, 
with  only  a  minimal  loss  to  the  Feder- 
al Treasury  and  a  minimum  of  Federal 
intervention,  does  a  considerable 
amount  of  good  by  allowing  States  and 
localities  to  respond  to  their  local 
housing  needs.  The  authorization  for 
this  vital  program  expired  in  Decem- 
ber 1983. 

A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  program 
has  already  been  introduced  in  this 
body,  but  was  incorporated  in  the  com- 
plex and  controversial  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1983.  Today,  I  introduced  a 
simple  bill  to  extend  the  mortgage  rev- 
enue bond  program  through  1988.  I 
hope  that  those  Members  who  support 
the  use  of  mortgage  revenue  bonds, 
but  who  have  difficulty  supporting  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  in  its  present  form, 
will  take  this  opportunity  to  actively 
work  for  passage  of  the  program's  ex- 
tension for  5  years. 

Government  allocation  of  credit  and 
Government  borrowing  to  finance  the 
Federal  deficit  has  caused  homebuild- 
ing  to  be  disadvantaged.  It  is  appropri- 
ate to  give  at  least  a  small  position  of 
favor  to  one  of  this  Nations  most 
basic  needs— decent  and  affordable 
housing.  Developing  opportunities  for 
home  purchase  mortgages  ought  to 
have  a  reasonable  priority.* 


RECOGNITION  FOR  CAPT.  LEE 
BACA.  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY 
SHERIFF'S  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2,  1984 
*  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  work  of  Capt.  Lee  Baca  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  De- 
partment. Lee  began  his  service  with 
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the  sheriffs  department  in  1965.  He 
has  been  promoted  from  deputy 
through  the  ranks  to  his  current  posi- 
tion as  captain  of  the  Norwalk  Sher- 
iff's Station.  The  Norwalk  Sheriff's 
Station  is  located  in  my  district. 

Lee  started  his  18  years  of  service 
with  the  sheriff's  department  as  a 
deputy  at  the  Wayside  Honor  Ranch, 
maximum  security  unit.  He  also  served 
as  a  member  of  the  patrol  division  of 
the  East  Los  Angeles  Station.  In  1968 
Lee  was  promoted  to  the  administra- 
tive division  of  the  department.  He 
served  as  a  recruitment  officer  and  a 
staff  drill  instructor.  In  June  1969  Lee 
moved  to  the  Temple  City  Station 
with  the  rank  of  sergeant  and  later 
that  year  to  the  community  relations 
bureau  in  charge  of  the  sheriff's 
public  education  program. 

Lee  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  in  1971.  In  April  1972  he 
was  the  department  group  study  ex- 
change representative,  in  London, 
England.  Lee  served  as  the  special  lia- 
sion  to  the  city  of  London  Police,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Metropolitan  Police, 
Greater  London  City  Council,  Sheriff 
of  London,  Brixton  Prison.  Pentonville 
Prison,  and  the  Hendon  Police  Col- 
lege. 

After  returning  from  London  in 
June  1972  Lee  assumed  his  role  as  the 
watch  commander  at  the  East  Los  An- 
geles Station.  From  June  1972  until 
October  1978  Lee  served  as  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Altadena  Station, 
Carson  Station,  and  the  Lennox  Sta- 
tion. In  October  1978  Lee  worked  in 
the  employee  relations  bureau.  He  was 
the  department  advocate  to  the  civil 
service  commission,  commander  of  the 
civil  service  unit,  legal  unit  and  manu- 
als, and  orders  unit.  Lee  also  provided 
advice  to  the  executive  and  unit  com- 
manders regarding  disciplinary 
charges,  suspensions,  staff  reductions, 
and  transfers  of  sworn  and  civilian 
personnel. 

From  July  1981  to  October  1981  Lee 
was  transferred  to  the  headquarters 
unit  where  he  headed  the  court  securi- 
ty unit,  special  process  unit,  budget 
unit,  and  the  clerical  unit.  Lee  was 
also  the  liasion  to  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Grand  Jury,  department  of  su- 
perior courts  and  the  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency commission.  In  October  1981 
Lee  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. He  has  since  served  as  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Norwalk  Sheriff's  Station. 
He  oversees  the  patrol,  detective,  com- 
munity relations,  tactical  planning, 
clerical  otaff,  and  reserve  personnel 
operations. 

Lee  holds  an  associate  of  arts  from 
East  Los  Angeles  College:  a  bachelor 
of  science  from  the  California  State 
University,  Los  Angeles;  a  master  of 
public  administration  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California:  and  is 
currently  working  on  his  doctorate  of 
public  administration  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Southern  California.  In  1972  he 
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received  a  community  college  creden- 
tial from  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Lee  is  also  a  member  of  the  Phi 
Kappa  Phi  Honor  Society,  the  Califor- 
nia Teachers'  Association,  the  Califor- 
nia Association  of  Administration  of 
Justice  Educators,  the  Professional 
Peace  Officers'  Association  and  the 
Mexican-American  Police  Command 
Officers'  Association  of  California  and 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lee's  record  show  a 
commitment  to  serving  his  neighbor 
and  community.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  thanking  Lee  for  this  com- 
mitment and  wish  him  well  in  the  year 
to  come.» 


NATIONAL  RECREATIONAL 
SPORTS  WEEK 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2,  1984 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  April  15  through  21,  1984,  as 
•National  Recreational  Sports  Week.  " 

Recreational  sports  programs  bene- 
fit participants  in  many  ways:  phys- 
ically, socially,  and  emotionally.  Plus, 
they  bring  fun  and  enjoyment  to  all 
who  take  part. 

The  concept  of  a  'National  Recre- 
ational Sports  Week  "  was  developed 
by  the  National  Intramural-Recre- 
ational Sports  Association  (NIRSA). 
This  nonprofit  organization  was 
founded  in  1950.  Members  of  NIRSA 
are  professionals  in  the  field  of  recre- 
ational sports,  and  are  working  to 
meet  the  needs  of  communities  for 
adequate  recreational  opportunities. 

I  commend  the  National  Intramural- 
Recreational  Sports  Association  on  its 
work  in  this  area.  The  passage  of  this 
resolution  will  help  to  increase  the 
publics  awareness  of  the  benefits  of 
recreational  sports. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  in  sup- 
porting this  measure.* 


H.R.  3913 


HON.  PAT  WILUAMS 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  Mr.  Steny  Hoyer  and  I 
are  introducing  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  (DOL-ETA)  from  implementing 
reductions  in  force  assumed  in  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1985  budget  re- 
quest at  the  same  time  that  they  im- 
plement those  approved  in  the  fiscal 
year    1984    Labor-HHS-Education    ap- 
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propriations  bill  (Public  Law  98-139, 
H.R.  3913). 

The  purpose  of  our  bill  is  to  limit 
the  administration  to  only  those  re- 
ductions approved  by  the  Congress 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  President. 
The  cuts  currently  being  implemented 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  that  are 
beyond  what  has  been  approved  by 
law  will  probably  result  in  the  closing 
down  of  a  number  of  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  (BAT) 
offices,  as  well  as  eliminating  the  few 
Indian  staff  who  remain  in  the  divi- 
sion which  implements  the  Native 
American  programs.  By  limiting  reduc- 
tions in  force  to  current  law.  the  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  review  the  impact 
of  these  reductions  before  making  de- 
cisions on  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tee reports  (H.  Rpt.  98-357;  S.  Rpt.  98- 
247)  accompanying  H.R.  3913  were 
identical  in  limiting  reductions  in 
force  from  2,308  positions  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1983  to  2,009  in  fiscal  year 
1984,  or  a  decrease  of  299  positions. 
Our  bill  will  limit  the  DOL-ETA  to 
the  2,009  level  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President. 

At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1984, 
DOL-ETA  had  2,236  positions,  and 
they  are  currently  implementing  re- 
ductions in  force  to  reach  1.829  posi- 
tions by  May  25,  1984.  This  is  clearly 
contrary  to  letter  and  intent  of  the 
law. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor.  Albert 
Angrisani.  in  testifying  on  the  fiscal 
year  1984  Labor-HHS-Education  bill, 
stated  in  response  to  a  question  by 
Chairman  Natcher  on  fiscal  year  1984 
staff  levels: 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  undertook  over  the  last 
year  and  a  half  a  thorough  management 
study  of  our  agency.  What  I  ba.sically  asked 
my  staff  to  do  was  to  go  back  and  look  at  all 
of  our  functions.  I  said,  if  this  is  what  the 
Employment  and  Training  Adminislralion  is 
going  to  look  like  for  the  next  ten  years 
functionally,  tell  me  how  much  staff  wp 
need  to  do  the  job.  The  number  we  (-ame  up 
with  is  2.000  individuals  and  our  previous 
levels  were  2.300.  roughly,  which  is  why  we 
believed  that  we  could  take  the  reduction. 

We  are  not  doing  it  because  we  want  to 
reduce  staff  per  -se.  but  it  is  just  that  I  be- 
lieve we  can  do  the  job  with  this  number  of 
people. 

Thus,  even  the  Assistant  Secretary 
Angrisani  projected  a  staff  level  of 
2.000  people  for  the  next  10  years.* 
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MORTGAGE  REVENUE  BONDS 
DESERVE  IMMEDIATE  ACTION 

HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  this  2d  session  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress, among  our  top  priorities  must 


be  one  major  piece  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness left  over  from  the  first  session. 

Unless  Congress  takes  immediate 
action,  our  failure  to  reauthorize  the 
mortgage  revenue  bond  program 
(MRB)  could  deny  thousands  of  young 
families  and  first-time  home  buyers 
the  opportunity  to  own  a  home.  And 
without  MRB's.  our  Nation's  vital 
homebuilding,  real  estate,  and  forest 
products  industries  will  be  without 
perhaps  their  most  effective  tool  as 
they  struggle  to  free  themselves  from 
the  worst  industry-wide  depressions  in 
decades. 

Support  for  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
is  not  at  issue.  By  last  November.  329 
House  Members— three-quarters  of 
this  body— had  cosponsored  legislation 
to  repeal  the  December  31.  1983. 
sunset  date  for  the  MRB  program. 
The  Omnibus  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1983. 
H.R.  4170.  included  a  provision  to 
extend  mortgage  bond  authority  for  5 
years.  Unfortunately,  the  MRB  pro- 
gram became  the  innocent  victim  of  a 
dispute  over  unrelated  provisions  of 
the  bill,  and  H.R.  4170  was  never  con- 
sidered by  the  House.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  MRB  program  is  indisputa- 
ble. Interest  rates  on  mortgages  fi- 
nanced by  tax-exempt  bonds  are  typi- 
cally 2  to  3  percent  below  convention- 
ally finance(i  mortgages,  although  the 
spread  can  be  even  greater  during 
times  of  particularly  high  interest 
rates.  The  tax  free  status  of  a  bond- 
holder's dividend  income  enables  State 
and  local  governments  to  offer  yields 
below  those  available  on  taxable 
bonds.  These  savings  are  passed  direct- 
ly on  to  eligible  home  buyers  in  the 
form  of  lower  mortgage  interest  rates. 

Nationwide,  the  approximately  $11 
billion  in  bonds  issued  last  year  by 
State  and  local  governments  provided 
financing  for  220,000  housing  units. 
Roughly  90,000  of  these  were  new 
units.  TThis  new  construction  created 
100,000  jobs,  provided  $1.7  billion  in 
payroll,  and  generated  $800  million  in 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes. 

Historically,  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  have  provided  financing  to  first- 
time  home  buyers  and  low-  or  middle- 
income  buyers  who  simply  could  not 
afford  a  home  otherwise.  The  median 
income  of  State  mortgage  bond  benefi- 
ciaries was  $18,467  in  1981  and  $23,511 
in  1982.  By  contrast,  the  median 
income  of  home  buyers  served  by  con- 
ventional loans  was  $39,196.  Quite 
simply,  if  not  for  mortgage  revenue 
bonds,  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
families  and  moderate-income  individ- 
uals would  have  little  hope  of  afford- 
ing their  dream— a  house  of  their  own. 

The  need  for  mortgage  assistance 
will  be  greater  than  ever  for  the  rest 
of  this  decade,  as  the  baby  boom  gen- 
eration matures  and  struggles  to  pur- 
chase homes  in  a  tightening  economy. 
In  1981.  I  warned  that  the  demograph- 
ic fallout  from  the  post-war  baby 
boom  and  the  national  trend  toward 
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smaller  households  would  collide  with 
a  lack  of  available  housing  and  afford- 
able mortgage  financing. 

[FYom   Housing,   High   Interest   Rates,  and 

the  Northwest  Economy.  Representative 

Bonker,  Aug.  24,  1981] 

We  have  no  coherent  program  to  help  the 
housing  industry.  In  fact,  the  policy  of  high 
interest  rates  is  destroying  the  housing 
market. 

This  comes  at  a  time  when  demand  for 
housing  continues  to  soar.  More  than  16 
million  new  households  will  be  formed 
during  the  10  year  period  ending  in  1989— 
an  increase  of  25  percent.  More  than  41  mil- 
lion people  will  turn  30  in  the  80's,  creating 
an  unprecedented  increase  in  the  number  of 
first-time  buyers  entering  the  housing 
market. 

Yet  the  supply  of  housing  is  plummeting. 
Housing  production  tumbled  from  an 
annual  rate  of  2.1  million  units  in  November 
of  1978  to  906,000  units  in  May  of  1980.  a  57 
percent  decline.  Housing  production  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  slightly  to  1.2  million 
units  this  year,  but  it  is  still  far  below 
demand. 

These  demographic,  social,  and  fi- 
nancial realities  are  every  bit  as  press- 
ing today,  and  underscore  the  need  for 
a  proven,  successful  program  like 
mortgage  revenue  bonds. 

Critics  have  argued  that  the  Federal 
Treasury  cannot  afford  to  underwrite 
a  housing  program  like  MRB's,  par- 
ticularly in  the  face  of  the  enormous 
Federal  deficits  under  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. To  the  contrary,  MRB's 
are  a  proven  moneymaker  for  the 
Treasury.  Even  on  a  strict,  ledger 
sheet  analysis,  our  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  let  this  program  die. 

Opponents  cite  an  annual  revenue 
loss  to  the  Federal  Government  of  $20 
million  for  every  billion  of  MRB's 
issued.  But  this  estimate  is  suspect. 
The  true  direct  revenue  loss  may  be  as 
little  as  one-third  of  that  figure,  be- 
cause many  investors  would  seek  out 
some  other  form  of  tax-exempt  securi- 
ty even  if  the  MRB  program  was  abol- 
ished. More  importantly,  each  $1  bil- 
lion in  mortgage  bonds  provides  fi- 
nancing for  21,000  new  and  existing 
homes,  generates  7.500  jobs  and  $140 
million  in  wages,  and  results  in  $62 
million  in  Federal.  State,  and  local 
taxes. 

Reauthorization  of  the  mortgage 
revenue  bond  program  is  especially 
critical  in  my  own  State  of  Washing- 
ton, due  to  our  traditional  dependence 
upon  the  nationwide  construction  and 
wood  products  industries.  In  addition, 
Washington  State  was  one  of  the  last 
States  to  authorize  the  issuance  of 
MRB's.  As  a  result,  our  first  issue  of 
approximately  $193  million  occurred 
just  before  the  December  31  cutoff. 
While  it  will  take  some  time  to  assess 
the  full  impact  of  the  program,  the 
initial  figures  are  very  promising.  In 
just  the  2-week  period  from  January  4 
to  17  of  this  year,  the  State  MRB  pro- 
gram accounted  for  $59,400,000  in 
loans  for  existing  homes,  providing  fi- 
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nancing  for  1,127  first-time  homebuy- 
ers. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  other 
States  with  the  MRB  program,  this 
initial  issue  of  $193  million  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds  will  enable  over  4,000 
families  and  individuals  to  buy  a 
home,  create  close  to  1,500  jobs,  gener- 
ate $27  million  in  wages,  and  provide 
nearly  $12  million  in  badly  needed 
State,  local,  and  Federal  tax  revenues. 

Now  that  Washington  State  has  de- 
veloped this  powerful  tool  for  mort- 
gage financing  and  economic  growth. 
Congress  must  not  allow  it  to  be  taken 
away.« 


VIRGIL  BOUCK:  A  MAN  WHO 
HAS  SERVED  AGRICULTURE 
WELL 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  often  that  we  as  elected  officials 
are  able  to  say  that  we  have  encoun- 
tered individuals  who  have  always 
demonstrated  a  willingness  to  do  all 
that  they  can  to  help  people,  but 
today  I  am  privileged  to  tell  you  and 
our  colleagues  about  such  a  man. 

Tomorrow,  February  3,  Virgil  Bouck. 
a  man  who  has  served  as  the  head  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Services  office  in  Tus- 
cola County.  Mich.,  one  of  the  coun- 
ties which  is  in  my  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District,  will  be  honored  as  he 
retires  from  the  agency.  Virgil  will  cer- 
tainly be  missed  by  the  farmers  of 
Tuscola  County  who  have  come  to 
know  him  as  one  individual  who  is  in- 
terested in  helping  them  improve  the 
quality  of  their  farming  operations. 

He  has  been  in  Tuscola  County  for 
the  past  10  years,  after  having  .served 
in  Midland  County  for  12':;  years 
before  that.  He  has  seen  some  tough 
times  at  ASCS  as  he  has  tried  to  help 
farmers  deal  with  both  farm  price  sup- 
port programs,  and  worked  to  provide 
information  that  is  necessary  to  the 
other  agencies  of  USDA  when  a 
farmer  is  forced  to  apply  for  disaster 
assistance. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Virgil  in 
my  years  in  Congress.  He  has  always 
provided  me  with  quality  information' 
when  I  needed  to  know  the  problems 
that  some  of  the  farmers  in  my  con- 
gressional district  have  faced.  In  par- 
ticular, Virgil  very  skillfully  led  the 
development  and  implementation  of  a 
most  impressive  project  to  control  the 
nonpoint  source  pollution  that  results 
from  the  runoff  from  farmlands.  This 
project  was  first  approved  several 
years  ago  by  ASCS,  and  was  supported 
by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  It  has  been  heralded  as  a 
model  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  and 
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the  most  successful  of  the  four  demon- 
stration projects  that  were  operated 
around  the  country. 

Virgil  has  always  had  a  high  respect 
for  conserving  our  agricultural  soil 
and  water  resources  in  order  to  insure 
a  continuing  adequate  supply  of  food 
and  fiber  while  enhancing  the  environ- 
ment. He  has  taken  his  work  seriously, 
and  that  is  why  it  has  been  so  success- 
ful. 

Virgil  will  certainly  be  consulted  in 
the  years  to  come  when  those  compli- 
cated problems  arise  that  beg  to  be  re- 
viewed by  skillful  and  knowledgeable 
people.  His  retirement  simply  means 
that  he  is  changing  his  phone  number 
and  work  hours,  not  that  he  has  com- 
pleted his  contribution  to  Michigan 
and  to  agriculture. 

I  will  certainly  call  on  Virgil  in  the 
days  to  come.  After  all.  excellence  is 
too  important  a  quality  to  ignore. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you  and  all  of  our 
colleagues  to  wish  Virgil  Bouck  well 
with  his  new  endeavors.* 
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Nassau  County  for  some  of  the  sub- 
stantial costs  It  will  incur  to  stage  the 
games.  In  addition  to  the  man-hours 
to  be  provided  by  more  than  500 
Nassau  County  police  officers  in  game- 
site  and  dormitory  security,  significant 
costs  also  will  result  from  public-safety 
functions  and  escorts  for  touring  ath- 
letes. 

The  International  Games  for  the 
Disabled  promote  our  best  national  in- 
stincts and  recognize  our  national 
commitment  to  the  handicapped.  I 
urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
the  Nassau  County  games  in  this  year 
of  the  international  athlete.* 
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INTERNATIONAL  GAMES  FOR 
THE  DISABLED 


came  here  seeking  freedom  to  live  and 
work  and  worship  as  they  wish. 

The  Vestavia  Hills  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  due  to  be  commended  for  es- 
tablishing this  recognition  to  exempli- 
fy that  our  democracy  remains  the 
land  of  opportunity,  a  vibrant  and 
growing  nation  whose  values  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  hard  work,  religious  free- 
dom, the  importance  of  family  and 
neighborhoods,  contribute  to  make 
this  Nation  the  land  of  opportunity 
for  all  our  citizens.* 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2.  1984 
•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
eyes  of  the  world  will  fall  on  Sarajevo 
and  Los  Angeles  this  year  as  the  hosts, 
respectively,  for  the  winter  and 
summer  Olympic  games. 

As  the  best  athletes  in  the  world  will 
be  on  display,  this  is  only  natural.  But 
another  international  athletic  compe- 
tition also  is  scheduled  for  1984.  Like 
the  Olympics,  these  games  will  bring 
together  some  of  the  finest  athletes  in 
the  world  for  2  weeks.  Like  the  Olym- 
pics, these  games  will  allow  the  world 
to  put  aside  petty  nationalism  and  to 
come  together  as  one  in  the  spirit  of 
healthy  competition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  referring  to  the 
1984  International  Games  for  the  Dis- 
abled, to  be  held  June  16-30  in  Nassau 
County.  Long  Island.  These  games  will 
bring  together  1.500  people  who  just 
happen  to  be  blind,  or  people  with  cer- 
ebral palsy,  or  other  handicapped  ath- 
letes from  more  than  40  nations.  Com- 
petition will  be  held  in  more  than  20 
sports  at  a  number  of  sites  on  Long 
Island. 

Nassau  County  was  chosen  for  this 
distinction  by  the  International  Olym- 
pic Committee.  The  games  are  a 
world-class  endeavor,  and  thousands  of 
hours  of  preparations  have  been  and 
will  be  spent  to  bring  off  the  games  in 
a  manner  which  shows  Nassau 
County,  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
our  entire  Nation  in  the  best  possible 
light. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced    legislation     to     reimburse 


LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2.  1984 
•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the   last   2   years,   the   Vestavia   Hills 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  presented 
the    "Land  of  Opportunity"   to  first- 
generation    immigrants    with    citizen- 
ship intentions  who  are  working  and 
demonstrating   by   example   that    the 
United  States  is  still  the  'Land  of  Op- 
portunity." Last  year  I  was  privileged 
to  have  been  given  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting  the   award   to  six   nominees. 
They  included  Tuan  A.  Le  from  Viet- 
nam, who  arrived  in  the  United  States 
in    1975.    acquired    a    B.S.    degree    in 
mathematics,  a  B.S.  degree  in  English, 
is  working  on  an  M.S.  degree  in  mathe- 
matics and  electrical  engineering,  and 
is    employed    at    Rust    International 
Corp.    in   Birmingham;    Frank   Pelho, 
who  came  from  Domborar.  Hungary  in 
1953.  graduated  from  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, and  is  presently  a  project  engi- 
neer for  Turner  Construction  Co.  in 
Birmingham:  Dana  Darlene  Idol,  who 
came  from  Panama  to  this  country  in 
1958  and  is  currently  credit  manager 
for  the  Yielding  Stores  in   Birming- 
ham; Prem  Tagra  from  India,  who  is 
an  engineer  with   the  Rust   Interna- 
tional Corp.;  Galal  Abdulla.  an  Egyp- 
tian   native    who    operates    a    riding 
school  at  Oak  Mountain  State  Park; 
and  Tien  Le.  who  came  from  Vietnam, 
graduated     from      Homewood     High 
School  at  the  age  of  16  and  received  a 
4-year  premedical  school  scholarship 
to  Birmingham-Southern  College. 

I  was  proud  to  present  the  "Land  of 
Opportunity  Award"  to  these  six  indi- 
viduals who  are  living  proof  that 
America  continues  to  be  a  land  of  op- 
portunity and  a  beacon  of  democracy 
around  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  commend  those  re- 
sponsible for  initiating  the  presenta- 
tion of  these  awards,  particularly  Mr. 
Here  Levine.  committee  chairman  of 
the  Land  of  Opportunity  Awards,  who 
was  instrumental  in  turning  his  life- 
long dream  of  recognizing  those  who 


CENTRALIZATION  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2.  1984 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hansen)  and  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
3950,  to  give  Congress  a  more  effective 
role  in  reorganizations  of  the  Defense 
Department.  The  comparative  voting 
records  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
and  myself  would  indicate  that  we  dis- 
agree on  basic  policy  much  more  often 
than  we  agree.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  more 
than  2  years  to  oppose  an  endless 
series  of  consolidations  of  power  in  our 
defense  establishment,  including  some 
which  would  have  created  workload 
windfalls  in  our  districts. 

For  the  last  20  years,  through  six  ad- 
ministrations, the  senior  permanent 
bureaucracy  in  the  Pentagon  has  been 
accrediting  functions  from  the  mili- 
tary services  to  its  own  nonaccounta- 
ble  defense  agencies.  The  power  to 
achieve  these  consolidations  comes 
from  language  put  into  the  United 
States  Code  (10  U.S.C.  125)  in  1949  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  joint  func- 
tions among  the  services,  long  before 
the  autonomous  defense  agencies  even 
existed.  Initially,  the  creation  of  some 
central  offices,  such  as  the  Defense 
Mapping  Agency,  made  sense.  More  re- 
cently, however,  many  of  the  consoli- 
dations have  impaired  the  ability  of 
the  services  to  perform  their  military 
mission;  and  the  theoretical  efficien- 
cies claimed  by  their  promoters  have 
usually  not  been  realized  in  practice. 
Policy  direction  from  the  relatively 
transient  appointed  officials  in  the  De- 
fense Department,  as  well  as  congres- 
sional scrutiny,  have  regularly  been 
evaded. 

It  is  the  view  of  Navy  Secretary 
John  Lehman  that: 

Without  question,  this  building  (the  Pen- 
tagon) could  Xye  run  at  20  percent  savings  if 
we  could  get  rid  of  the  6,000  bureaucraU  in 
OSD  (Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense)  who 
are  accountable,  essentially,  to  nobody. 
They  masquerade  as  agents  to  pull  power  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  its  exactly 
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the  opposite.  They  take  power  away  from 
the  Secretary  and  appointed  officials. 

Over  the  past  3  years,  I  have  worked 
on  three  specific  consolidations.  The 
first  was  the  proposal  to  transfer  the 
management— that  is  the  purchasing, 
warehousing,  and  distribution— of  all 
nonreparable  hardware  supply  items 
from  the  services  to  the  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agency,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
almost  all  of  those  parts  still  in  the 
control  of  the  services  are  service-spe- 
cific, weapon-system-critical  parts  for 
tanks,  aircraft,  and  ships.  The  second 
was  the  proposal  to  take  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  military  aircraft 
away  from  the  services  and  turn  them 
over  to  a  central  manager  despite  the 
fact  that  such  a  manager  would  bear 
no  responsibility  for  missions  for 
which  those  aircraft  would  be  tasked. 
The  third  was  the  national  consolida- 
tion of  operational  control  of  every 
military  base  by  a  civilian  agency,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  major  local 
experiment  of  consolidated  base  oper- 
ations in  San  Antonio  has  been  an  un- 
mitigated disaster  from  every  perspec- 
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tive.  At  best,  we  have  only  been  able  to 
hold  off  these  moves  temporarily. 

While  I  have  not  been  directly  in- 
volved with  it,  another  consolidation 
would  create  a  civilian  Defense  Health 
Agency  to  take  over  the  medical  func- 
tions from  the  military  services.  In  ad- 
dition, a  new  initiative  is  in  the  works 
to  have  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency 
do  the  acquisition  of  all  automated 
data  processing  equipment  for  the 
services.  We  expect  to  see  even  more 
centralization  proposals  surface  in  the 
future. 

Rather  than  continuing  to  fight 
each  consolidation  piecemeal,  we  have 
determined  that  the  best  policy  ap- 
proach is  to  amend  the  statutory  lan- 
guage which  grants  such  broad  power 
to  the  bureaucracy.  Our  bill  would  re- 
quire that  major  consolidations  of 
functions  from  the  services  to  the  de- 
fense agencies— that  is,  those  involving 
more  than  200  persons  or  $10  million 
per  year— would  have  to  be  authorized 
by  Congress  before  they  could  be  im- 
plemented. We  believe  this  would 
insure  that  military  readiness  is  not  di- 
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minished  by  empire  builders  and  that 
projected  savings  are  actual.* 


H.R.  555-CWIP  BILL 


HON.  DICK  CHENEY 

OF  WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2,  1984 

•  Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
name  is  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
555,  the  construction-work-in-progress 
legislation  reported  out  by  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  in 
fact  I  did  not  wish  to  cosponsor  this 
bill,  and  that  my  name  was  added  by 
mistake  to  the  cosponsor  list.  I  would 
have  sought  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  my  name  from  the  bill, 
except  that  I  did  not  discover  the 
error  until  after  the  bill  had  already 
been  reported  by  the  committee.  At 
that  point.  House  rules  precluded  me 
from  having  my  name  removed  from 
the  cosponsor  list.« 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  January  30.  1984) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  as  the  Senate 
moves  more  deeply  into  its  legislative 
session  and  recess  is  imminent,  we 
pray  for  our  families.  Pressure,  ten- 
sion, urgency  build,  and  it  is  easy  to 
justify  neglecting  spou.se  and  children. 
Help  us  to  realize  that  there  is  no  ade- 
quate substitute  for  a  husband  and 
wife— no  adequate  substitute  for  a 
father  and  mother.  Give  us  the  grace 
to  put  priority  where  it  belongs,  know- 
ing that  no  matter  how  one  may  suc- 
ceed in  life,  one  is  a  failure  if  he  de- 
faults as  spouse  and  parent  and  allows 
the  family  to  disintegrate.  Help  us, 
Lord,  to  take  seriously  our  God-given 
responsibility  to  our  families.  Bless 
them,  strengthen  them,  deepen  and 
mature  family  love.  In  Jesus'  name. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THANKS  TO  THE  CHAPLAIN 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chaplain  for  that  guidance. 
I  hope  that  on  one  of  these  late  eve- 
nings, when  the  tension  rises  and  we 
are  inclined  to  say  it  is  easier  to  stay 
through  the  night  andlsolve  the  prob- 
lem than  it  is  to  go  home  and  have  a 
clear  head  the  next  morning  and, 
meanwhile,  spend  time  with  our  fami- 
lies and  be  refreshed,  someone  will 
remind  me  of  that  prayer  and  I  shall 
read  it  to  the  Senate,  just  to  make 
sure  they  all  hear  it. 


CECIL  BARNES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sad  to  rise  today  to  inform  the  Senate 
of  the  passing  of  a  great  Alaskan.  Cecil 
Barnes,  who  some  of  you  came  to 
know  during  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lation which  became  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1971. 

Cecil  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  which 
played  a  pivotal  role  in  passage  of  the 


Claims  Act.  He  made  many  trips  to 
Washington  during  the  period  leading 
up  to  passage  of  the  act. 

The  existence  of  the  Chugach 
Region,  one  of  the  12  regional  corpora- 
tions, was  in  large  part,  a  result  of 
Cecils  untiring  efforts.  He  was  also  in- 
strumental in  establishing  Eyak  Vil- 
lage Corp.,  Eyak  being  the  old  native 
town  in  Cordova  where  he  was  born. 

In  1971.  Cecil  became  the  head  of 
Chugach  Native  Corp.,  the  corporation 
overlying  the  region  provided  for 
under  the  Claims  Act.  He  held  that  po- 
sition until  1977,  when  he  left  to 
become  a  commercial  fisherman. 

Even  after  he  left  the  corporate 
world.  Cecil  remained  active  in  native 
affairs,  always  serving  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  succeeding  native  leaders  in  his 
region  and  in  the  State.  His  wise  coun- 
cil will  be  missed. 

A  citation  honoring  Cecil  Barnes  was 
read  and  passed  in  the  Alaska  State 
Legislature  this  week.  It  outlines  very 
well  Cecil's  contribution  to  Alaska  and 
the  respect  all  Alaskans  had  for  Cecil. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  citation  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cita- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cecil  Barnes 
The  Legislature  notes  with  sadness  the 
passing  of  Cecil  Barnes  of  Anchorage. 

Cecil  Barnes  was  born  in  Cordova  in  1930, 
and  dedicated  much  of  his  life  to  the  self-de- 
termination and  economic  development  of 
the  Eyak  community  of  the  Prince  William 
Sound  area,  as  well  as  of  all  Alaskan  Na- 
tives. 

He  was  the  founder  of  the  Eyak  Corpora- 
tion and  inspired  self-awareness  among  the 
Native  Alaskans  of  Cordova  and  vicinity.  At 
a  time  when  few  believed  that  the  Alaskan 
Native  claims  movement  could  succeed 
either  in  the  courts  or  in  Congress.  Cecil 
Barnes  was  one  of  the  original  pioneers  who 
gave  the  movement  energetic  support. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act.  the  shareholders  of 
Chugach  Native.  Inc.,  recognizing  Cecil 
Barnes'  original  leadership  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  lands  and  resources  of 
Prince  William  Sound  and  the  Kenai  Penin- 
sula, elected  Cecil  Barnes  as  that  Native  re- 
gional corporation's  first  president. 

As  its  leader  Cecil  Barnes  set  a  sound 
foundation  for  Chugach  Natives.  Inc.  While 
attentive  to  the  business  aspects  of  the  cor- 
poration, he  retained  a  keen  interest  in  the 
quality  of  life,  culture,  and  well-being  of  in- 
dividual shareholders  and  their  families. 

For  Cecil,  a  combat  Marine  veteran  from 
the  Korean  conflict  who  received  four 
battle  decorations,  the  Marine  motto, 
•semper  fidelis",  personified  his  belief  in 
home  and  country.  Cecil  Barnes  remained 
always  faithful  to  his  principles. 


We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife  Anna  and  to  his  daughters  Nancy 
Barnes.  Carol  Barnes,  Roxanne  Chee  and 
Brenda  Curry. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  there  are 
three  special  orders,  in  favor  of  Sena- 
tor Murkowski,  Senator  Bentsen,  and 
Senator  Bumpers.  Following  that, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 

Following  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  may  consider  any  or  all  of 
the  following  items  during  the  course 
of  the  day:  S.  215,  the  bail  reform  bill: 
S.  948.  the  forfeiture  bill;  and  S.  1787, 
the  drug  czar  bill.  The  majority  leader 
has  announced  that  roUcall  votes  are 
expected  today.  A  long  session,  howev- 
er, is  not  expected.  Senators  should  be 
on  notice  that  there  will  be  votes 
today.  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  con- 
firm that  in  a  very  short  order,  the 
time  at  which  they  will  commence.  It 
is  our  estimate  that  they  will  com- 
mence sometime  around  11:30  a.m. 

We  are  attempting  at  this  time  to 
confer  with  my  good  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, the  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore,  to  determine  the  order  in 
which  he  wishes  these  bills  to  be  con- 
sidered. That  announcement  will  be 
made  at  the  close  of  morning  business 
today.  In  order  that  that  may  be  done, 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  leadership 
time  on  this  side. 

(Mr.  D'AMATO  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  suggestion  by  the  able 
acting  majority  leader,  I  believe  it  is 
understood  that  we  are  going  to  bail 
reform  as  the  first  bill  this  morning. 
That  should  not  take  more  than  prob- 
ably a  few  minutes. 

Next,  we  go  to  the  bill  on  forfeiture 
and  then  to  the  drug  czar  bill.  We 
hope  to  finish  by  1  or  2  p.m. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore.  That  is  the  order  in  which 
we  hoped  they  would  be  taken  up. 
But,  of  course,  under  the  order,  it  is 
his  prerogative.  We  are  pleased  to 
have  that  schedule.  It  will  be  noted 
and  the  membership  will  be  informed 
of  the  schedule. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  vote  is 
anticipated  on  the  bail  reform  bill.  As 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore has  stated,  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  that  will  take  a 


few  minutes,  15  or  20,  at  the  most.  The 
next  bill,  forfeiture,  is  also  a  bill  that 
will  take  a  very  short  time.  We  do  not 
anticipate  amendments  on  either  of 
those  bills  and  there  has  been  a  re- 
quest for  a  rollcall  vote  on  each  of 
them. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  Mem- 
bers may  be  informed  of  the  schedule 
of  special  orders,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  special  order  in  favor  of 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Murkowski,  be  can- 
celed. That  will  mean  Senator  Bent- 
sen  will  be  first  on  special  orders  and 
Senator  Bumpers  second.  It  will  also 
mean  that  the  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  will 
occur  15  minutes  earlier.  We  have  had 
a  special  request  for  a  rollcall  in  rou- 
tine morning  business,  so  I  wanted  to 
be  sure  all  Members  have  that  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  what  time  I 
have  left. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ACID  RAIN 


This    "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  there  is 
an  article  tinder  the  headline,  "Sena- 
tors Pelt  Ruckelshaus  With  Acid 
Rain.  " 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  apparently  was 
given  some  rough  treatment  at  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee yesterday,  according  to  this  news 
story.  He  testified  in  support  of  the 
administration's  position  on  the  so- 
called  acid  rain  issue.  I  think  he  did  an 
admirable  job.  According  to  the  re- 
ports that  I  have  read,  he  articulated 
the  President's  position  on  this  com- 
plex matter  and  he  set  forth  his  pro- 
gram—when I  say  "his  program,"  I  am 
talking  about  the  President's  pro- 
gram—for accelerated  research,  ame- 
lioration of  the  effects  of  high  acidity, 
and  the  development  of  new  technolo- 
gy to  burn  all  types  of  coal  cleanly. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  with 
the  President's  statement  in  reference 
to  this  acid  rain  phenomenon.  I  now 
read  from  the  President's  address  de- 
livered before  the  joint  session  just  a 
few  days  ago. 

On  the  question  of  acid  rain. 'which  con- 
cerns people  in  many  areas  of  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  I  am  proposing  a  research  program 
that  doubles  our  current  funding  and  we 
will  take  additional  action  to  restore  our 
lakes  and  develop  new  technology  to  reduce 
pollution  that  causes  acid  rain. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  President 
Reagan  on  the  approach  that  he  has 
taken  with  respect  to  the  acid  rain 
phenomenon  and  shall  support  the 
President  in  that  approach,  I  do  not 
find  fault  with  those  of  an  opposite 
viewpoint.   This  Senator,   who   repre- 


sents a  coal-producing  State,  a  State 
which  is  both  an  industrial  State  and  a 
rural  State  at  the  same  time,  supports 
the  President's  position  in  this  matter 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  let  anything 
on  this  subject  be  railroaded  through 
the  Senate  without  adequate  debate 
before  it  is  enacted, 

I  hope  that  people  will  recognize 
that  the  position  outlined  by  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  was  set  out  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  state  of  the  Union  speech 
after  careful  deliberation.  And  that 
position  is  shared  not  only  by  me  but 
also  by  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
from  other  States  in  Appalachia  and 
in  the  Midwest  which  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  if  there  were  to  be 
rash  and  hasty  judgment  with  respect 
to  the  installation  of  equipment  in 
power  plants  and  so  on.  which  in  the 
final  analysis,  after  having  cost  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  perhaps  would  prove 
to  be  ineffective  in  dealing  with  this 
problem. 

There  is  a  problem.  The  President 
recognized  that  problem.  I  recognize 
the  problem.  But  scientists  disagree  as 
to  what  the  origins,  causes,  and  effects 
of  so-called  acid  rain  may  be.  There  is 
a  report  which  has  been  mandated  by 
the  Congress  to  be  submitted  by  an 
interagency  task  force  by  1992  which 
will  give  Congress  more  light  and  per- 
haps less  heat  on  the  subject.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  act  hastily  until  we 
know  what  we  are  doing.  Scientists  dis- 
agree. There  have  been  remains  or  res- 
idues of  so-called  acid  rain  found  in  ice 
cores  in  the  Himalayans  and  in  the 
Arctic  Circle  which  indicate  that  there 
was  acid  precipitation  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  So  I  hope  that  we  will  not 
rush  into  a  judgment  here  which  could 
be  a  very  costly  judgment,  which  could 
be  ineffective  in  the  long  run,  and  in 
the  short  run  would  close  down  indus- 
tries, close  down  coal  mines,  put 
people  out  of  work,  and  raise  utility 
bills. 

I  do  not  look  at  this  as  a  partisan 
issue.  I  have  a  substantial  bipartisan 
group  of  cosponsors,  15  in  all.  on  my 
own  legislation  to  accelerate  the  work 
of  the  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Acid 
Precipitation,  and  in  the  meantime  I 
woul(j  support  taking  action  to  amelio- 
rate the  acidity  in  lakes  and  streams  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  that  are  af- 
fected. I  have  heard  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  acid  precipitation  -in  Cali- 
fornia. If  so,  that  could  not  be  coming 
from  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Ohio,  Alabama,  or  Ten- 
nessee, so  I  think  we  had  better  make 
haste  slowly  and  surely  before  we 
jump  at  some  kind  of  quick  fix. 

I  also  have  legislation  that  would 
promote  research  into  the  clean  burn- 
ing of  high  sulfur  coal  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  not  injure  the  environ- 
ment. 

But  I  take  the  floor  today  to  defend 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  After  all,  he  is 
taking  a  position  which  is  difficult  per- 


haps for  him,  but  it  is  a  position  which 
reflects  the  approach  chosen  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  hope 
that  we  would  not  be  too  hard  on  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus.  I  feel  that  he  is  well 
aware  that  the  opinion  of  the  scientif- 
ic community  is  important  with  re- 
spect to  this  issue.  Despite  the  assur- 
ances of  those  favoring  new  controls 
on  coal  use— that  scientific  agreement 
exists  on  this  topic— it  is  clear  that  no 
consensus  has  been  reached.  In  fact, 
we  are  just  beginning  to  see  evidence 
of  a  scientific  backlash  as  research 
produces  new  questions  that  cannot  be 
ignored  concerning  the  complexity  of 
this  issue.  And  besides  the  scientific 
data  which  continue  at  an  intense 
level,  the  economic  and  energy  policy 
effects  of  controls  remain  formidable. 
My  State  would  lose  jobs  under  any 
control  scenario.  The  only  question  is. 
How  many  jobs  and  in  what  part  or 
parts  of  West  Virginia?  West  Virginia 
already  has  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  country— 15  percent 
as  of  the  last  report.  States  in  the  Mid- 
west and  throughout  Appalachia 
would  be  similary  affected. 

I  hope  the  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced to  seek  new  ways  to  burn  coal  as 
cleanly  as  possible  will  be  enacted.  It 
will  add  to  the  improvements  in  air 
quality  that  have  occurred  as  a  result 
of  the  implementation  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  This  is  a  forward-looking  posi- 
tion on  which  I  am  joined  by  a  great 
number  of  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  So  I  think  it  should  be  clear 
that  the  position  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  is  support- 
ed by  a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators. 
We  have  not  been  too  vocak_Perhaps 
we  have  been  a  little  too  silent,  but  I 
suggest  that  that  silence  should  not  be 
misleading.  The  position  taken  by  the 
President  and  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  is  the 
position  that  I  have  advocated,  and 
Senators  should  be  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  outcome  of  this 
issue  to  the  future  of  West  Virginia 
and  to  the  future  of  the  industrial 
heartland  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  his  time  in  the  spe- 
cial order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  If  I 
had  had  any  time  remaining,  I  was 
going  to  yield  it  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas,  who  is  here  ready 
to  proceed  with  his  special  order. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BENTSEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Thank  you  Mr. 
President.  I  particularly  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator,  the  minori- 
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ty  leader,  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
very  lucid  and  comprehensive  remarks. 
I  should  like  to  address  my  comments 
this  morning  to  problems  that  we  are 
facing  in  Lebanon. 


BEIRUT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
presence  of  American  marines  in 
Beirut  is  forcing  confrontation  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  President. 

I  sincerely  hope  it  is  not  too  late  to 
prevent  that  from  happening.  We  can 
all  agree  that  the  Middle  East  is  truly 
important  to  our  national  interests. 
Diplomacy  in  the  area  is  notoriously 
difficult:  passions  run  high  and  war  is 
an  ever-present  danger. 

If  we  want  to  avoid  a  test  of  wills 
and  partisan  bickering  over  our  role  in 
the  region,  both  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration must  retain  some  flexibil- 
ity in  their  positions.  We  must  look 
beyond  politics  and  search  for  solu- 
tions that  make  sense  for  America. 

That  process  is  not  facilitated  when 
the  President  says  he  will  "not  pay 
any  attention"  to  a  congressional  reso- 
lution pressing  for  a  prompt  and  or- 
derly withdrawal  from  Beirut.  It  does 
not  help  the  process  when  the  White 
House  accuses  Democrats  of  playing 
politics  on  Lebanon  or  suggests  we  are 
aiding  and  abetting  those  opposed  to 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

As  a  Democrat  who  has  supported 
this  administration  in  some  controver- 
sial aspects  of  its  foreign  policy  and 
has  tried  to  keep  partisan  politics  sep- 
arate from  national  security,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  rhetoric  being 
used  by  the  White  House  undermines 
the  whole  basis  for  bipartisanship. 

Bipartisanship  does  not  mean  that 
everyone  must  line  up  behind  our 
President,  regardless  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  policies  he  is  pursuing.  I  am  one 
who  votes  with  the  President  when  I 
think  he  is  right  and  against  him 
when  I  think  he  is  wrong.  In  this  in- 
stance. I  believe  the  President  is 
wrong— dangerously  wrong. 

True  bipartisanship  must  be  a  prod- 
uct of  prior  consultation  and  consen- 
sus building.  We  did  not  see  that  kind 
of  prior  planning  and  consultation  on 
sending  U.S.  forces  into  Lebanon. 
Democrats  were  not  consulted;  there 
was  no  pretense  of  bipartisanship.  The 
decision  was  the  President's  alone  and 
was  even  opposed  by  many  of  his  mili- 
tary advisers. 

The  marines  should  never  have  been 
sent  to  Lebanon  in  the  first  place,  and 
they  should  not  be  there  today.  The 
longer  they  stay  the  more  difficult  it 
becomes  to  extricate  them.  But  now 
that  the  ox  is  in  the  ditch,  it  is  sug- 
gested, in  the  name  of  bipartisanship, 
that  we  should  all  share  responsibil- 
ity—or at  least  remain  silent  and  pre- 
tend that  nothing  is  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  of  a  market  for  that  kind  of  bi- 


partisanship. I  believe  President 
Reagan  is  making  a  very  serious  mis- 
take by  doggedly  insisting  on  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  American  marines 
in  Lebanon,  and  suggesting  that  those 
who  oppose  this  unexplained  folly  are 
somehow  opponents  of  peace. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  Beirut  is  a  foolhardy  place  to 
station  1.600  U.S.  marines.  We  have 
taken  the  low  ground  while  our  an- 
tagonists occupy  the  high  ground.  It  is 
impossible  to  identify  either  the 
enemy  or  the  purpose  of  our  presence 
in  Lebanon.  Most  of  the  factions  in 
Lebanon  see  our  marines  not  as  a 
peacekeeping  force,  but  as  a  force  that 
has  chosen  sides  and  is  working  to 
impose  that  choice.  It  really  makes  no 
sense  to  suggest  that  we  are  some  sort 
of  benign,  neutral  presence  in  the  kill- 
ing ground  that  is  Lebanon. 

We  have  injected  ourselves  into  a 
quarrel  that  is  not  ours:  a  quarrel  that 
has  existed  for  centuries  and  will  con- 
tinue whether  American  marines  stay 
at  the  airport  for  another  week,  or  6 
months,  or  6  years.  We  have  put  our 
troops— and  our  prestige— on  the. line 
in  a  part  of  the  world  where  the  Sovi- 
ets have  all  the  comparative  advan- 
tages, where  their  supply  lines  are 
overland  and  only  a  few  hundred  miles 
long  while  ours  extend  7,000  miles 
over  the  ocean. 

If  there  must  be  a  confrontation,  if 
there  must  be  a  test  of  wills  with  our 
adversaries,  let  us  choose  someplace 
where  we  have  the  comparative  advan- 
tage. Where  we  occupy  the  high 
ground;  where  we  have  the  short 
supply  lines;  and,  above  all.  where  our 
objectives  are  clear  and  compelling. 

Our  marines  have  been  in  Beirut 
since  September  1982.  During  the  past 
16  months.  259  of  them  have  been 
killed  and  126  have  been  wounded. 
That  tragic  loss  of  life  is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  the  American  people 
have  yet  to  hear  a  convincing  explana- 
tion of  why  it  is  necessary  or  desirable 
to  offer  1.600  marines  as  hostages  to 
the  random  violence  and  terror  en- 
demic to  Lebanon. 

I  have  expressed  deep  misgivings 
about  sending  the  marines  to  Lebanon 
since  the  day  that  decision  was  an- 
nounced. I  stated  from  the  outset  that 
the  War  Powers  Act  should  apply.  I 
voted  against  the  18-month  extension. 
I  would  prefer  at  this  stage  not  to 
have  Congress  demand  a  date  certain 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  marines;  I 
would  like  to  avoid  that  kind  of  con- 
frontation with  the  White  House  and 
handicap  for  our  negotiators.  I  would, 
however,  ask  the  President  to  use  his 
talents  to  explain  precisely  what  pur- 
pose is  being  served  by  the  Marine 
presence  in  Lebanon.  The  American 
people  are  well  aware  that  more  than 
250  marines  have  died  in  Beirut.  Now 
they  are  asking  why  that  sacrifice  is 
necessary. 


The  President  has  been  unable  to 
provide  a  convincing  explanation,  so  I 
think  he  should  move  quickly  to  have 
our  troops  replaced  by  an  internation- 
al peacekeeping  force  less  attractive  to 
terrorists,  radicals,  and  the  armed  fac- 
tions so  prevalent  in  Lebanon. 

Our  allies  in  the  multinational  force 
appear  to  be  having  second  thoughts 
about  the  future  of  their  commitment 
in  Lebanon.  The  French  have  rede- 
ployed some  of  their  troops,  and  the 
Italians  have  reduced  the  size  of  the 
contingent  while  stating  their  dis- 
agreement with  our  purpose  and  role 
in  Beirut.  The  British  seem  less  than 
enthusiastic  about  their  minimal  pres- 
ence. It  is  only  the  President  who  has 
become  completely  enthralled  by  his 
own  rhetoric  and  wedded  to  the  notion 
that  we  must  hold  on  until  the  dubi- 
ous dawn  of  peace  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  President,  our  marines  have 
been  given  an  impossible  task.  They 
have  been  asked  to  be  peacekeepers  in 
a  land  that  knows  no  peace.  The  com- 
plex chemistry  of  hatred  in  Lebanon 
involves  more  than  Christians,  Mos- 
lems, refugees.  Israelis,  and  Syrians,  It 
creates  an  environment  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  identify  the  enemy  or 
tell  friend  from  foe. 

There  are  Shia  Moslems  and  Suni 
Moslems.  Some  of  the  Shia's  belong  to 
the  Amal;  some  are  loyal  to  Nebih 
Birri:  some  have  taken  up  arms 
against  the  Israeli  presence  in  the 
south;  others— the  truly  radical- 
belong  to  the  Hizballah,  look  to  Iran 
for  political  inspiration,  and  commit 
hari-kari  attacks  with  truckloads  of 
explosives.  There  are  Nasserite  Sunis, 
Baathist  Sunnis,  Sunnis  loyal  to 
Rashid  Karami. 

There  is  the  Progressive  Socialist 
Party  and  the  renowned  Druze  militia 
led  by  Walid  Jumblatt.  The  Druze  are 
often  described  as  being  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Syria  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Syrians  murdered  Jumblatt's 
father.  There  are  Armenians  and 
Greek  Orthodox  of  various  political 
outlooks. 

There  are  the  Maronite  Christians, 
with  their  Phalange,  who  have  been 
fighting  Moslems  for  generations  and 
profess  loyalty  to  the  Gemayel  family; 
there  are  other  Maronites  led  by  the 
Pranjiyah  family.  There  are  the  Free 
Lebanon  Forces,  a  Christian  militia 
supported  by  the  Israelis. 

There  have  been  PLO  forces  loyal  to 
Yassir  Arafat,  and  PLO  forces  opposed 
to  Arafat  who  fought  their  own  brand 
of  civil  war  in  the  streets  of  Tripoli 
until  the  Arafat  forces  were  finally 
evacuated  on  Greek  ships.  There  are 
anti-Syrian  Moslem  fundamentalist 
militiamen  and  there  are  pro-Syrian 
Alawite  militia  forces. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  more  than 
50.000  Syrian  troops  in  Lebanon. 
There  are  12,000  Israeli  troops  in  the 
south.  There  are  perhaps  25,000  sol- 
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diers  in  the  Lebanese  Army  whose 
future  effectiveness  depends  to  a  large 
degree  on  the  loyalty  of  Shia  recruits. 

These  factions,  armies,  and  mili- 
tias—and others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion—are all  armed  to  the  teeth.  They 
have  no  compunctions  about  taking 
pot  shots  at  one  another,  nor  do  they 
shy  away  from  turning  their  guns  or 
their  terror  on  the  Marine  contingent 
when  the  mood  strikes  them  or  when 
it  is  determined  that  U.S.  casualties 
serve  their  interests. 

Mr.  President,  an  orderly  withdrawal 
from  Beirut  would  not  imply  that  we 
are  backing  down,  losing  face,  or 
knuckling  under  to  terrorism.  We  did 
not  send  the  marines  to  Lebanon  to 
fight  Syrians  or  Shias  or  pro-Iranian 
fanatics.  We  sent  them  to  keep  the 
peace.  But  it  defies  all  logic  to  suggest 
that  1,600  marines  at  the  Beirut  air- 
port can  bring  peace  to  the  kaleido- 
scope of  violence  and  distrust  that  is 
Lebanon. 

For  the  President  to  remain  ada- 
mant and  for  his  spokesman  to  insist 
that  he  "wants  to  stay  in  Lebanon 
until  there  is  stability  and  until  there 
is  a  plan  for  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
forces"  places  a  heavy  strain  on  the 
notion  of  bipartisanship  in  foreign 
policy. 

Perhaps  we  could  make  more  sense 
of  the  American  presence  in  Beirut  if 
we  lay  aside  the  pretense  of  "peace- 
keeping" and  openly  acknowledge  that 
our  marines  are  there  as  a  symbol  of 
support  for  President  Amin  Gemayel 
and  as  a  tacit  warning  that  we  will  not 
permit  Syria  to  overrun  all  of  Leba- 
non. 

Those  are  both  serious  foreign 
policy  objectives.  However,  it  is  not 
clear  to  me  that  the  Marine  presence 
is  an  indispensable  aspect  of  a  strategy 
designed  to  achieve  them. 

The  prospects  for  President  Ge- 
mayel's  expanding  his  authority  and 
area  of  control  are  problematic  at  best. 
Recent  hints  that  we  might  assist  him 
in  this  effort  by  redeploying  the  ma- 
rines were  not  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. That  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  we  and  our  allies  in  the  MNF 
have  abandoned  support  for  the  Ge- 
mayel government.  That  support  will 
continue  regardless  of  whether  we 
have  1,600  marines  stationed  at  the 
airport. 

We  can— and  we  will— continue  to 
provide  President  Gemayel  with  im- 
portant diplomatic  support.  We  can— 
and  we  will— continue  to  provide  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  Leba- 
non. We  can— and  we  should— contin- 
ue to  keep  elements  of  the  6th  Fleet, 
including  aircraft  carriers  and  the  New 
Jersey,  off  the  coast  of  Lebanon  as  evi- 
dence of  our  determination  not  to  see 
that  country  gobbled  up  by  Syria  or 
subverted  by  the  Soviets. 

My  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that  we 
can  demonstrate  our  resolve  to  Syria 
and  our  support  to  President  Gemayel 


without  exposing  1.600  American  ma- 
rines to  constant  danger.  To  the 
extent  that  there  is  a  legitimate  peace- 
keeping function  to  be  performed  in 
the  Beirut  area,  it  can  be  performed 
by  volunteers  from  other  nations  who 
are  not  perceived  as  being  committed 
to  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  Leba- 
nese tug  of  war. 

The  conventional  wisdom  is  that 
President  Reagan  will  soon  find  an 
honorable  way  to  extract  the  marines 
from  Beirut.  In  this  instance.  I  hope 
the  conventional  wisdom  is  correct,  be- 
cause a  withdrawal  of  the  marines 
would  not  harm  our  national  interests 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  would,  however, 
remove  a  contentious,  emotional  issue 
that  divides  America  without  paying 
any  national  security  dividends.  I,  for 
one.  do  not  believe  it  would  be  an  indi- 
cation of  weakness  to  have  the  ma- 
rines replaced'  by  an  international 
peacekeeping  force.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  sign  of  reason  and  enlightenment 
that  could  actually  enhance  prospects 
for  peace  and  stability  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  these  points 
and  this  appeal  not  in  the  spirit  of 
partisanship,  but  in  an  honest  effort 
to  convince  the  administration  that 
there  is  still  time,  there  is  still  an  op- 
portunity, for  all  of  us  to  work  togeth- 
er and  avert  confrontation  on  the 
Marine  presence. 

My  position  on  this  issue  is  straight- 
forward. I  have  not  yet  heard  a  con- 
vincing explanation  of  why  we  are  in 
Beirut.  If  that  case  can  be  made,  I  am 
ready  to  listen.  If  it  can  not  be  made, 
let  us  move  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
replace  our  marines  with  an  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  force.  Such  a 
move  would  not  imply  any  change  in 
policy,  or  diminished  resolve.  It  would 
simply  be  a  signal  that  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  offer  1,600  U.S.  marines  as 
hostage  to  terror  and  anarchy  in 
Beirut. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Texas  highly 
for  a  very  fine  presentation  in  a  diffi- 
cult field,  a  difficult  subject  where 
there  is  no  quick  answer  of  any  kind. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  was  never 
given  to  idle  talk.  I  think  he  has  actu- 
ally done  good  in  his  presentation 
here.  I  have  been  trying  to  dig  into 
that  subject  myself,  and  I  know 
enough  about  it  to  know  it  is  an  unan- 
swerable matter  almost.  But  he  has 
hit  upon  a  constructive  idea  here,  and 
I  support  the  idea  of  the  international 
peace  group. 

I  certainly  do  not  favor  us  continu- 
ing our  present  role,  and  we  must  find 
an  honorable  way  out. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi, 


As  the  distinguished  Senator  knows, 
I  have  supported  this  administration 
on  some  very  contentious  foreign 
policy  issues.  But  in  this  one  I  just 
think  they  are  dangerously  wrong  and 
that  the  longer  we  stay  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  will  be  to  extricate  ourselves. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  salute  the  Senator. 


VIOLATIONS  IN  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  THE  FmHA  ECO- 
NOMIC EMERGENCY  LOAN 
PROGRAM-SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 333 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  submitting  a  resolution  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senators  Eagleton, 
Heflin,  Stennis,  Boren.  Pryor.  and 

HUDDLESTON. 

The  resolution  deals  with  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  flagrant  violation  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  specifical- 
ly the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
of  the  law  in  the  administration  of  the 
economic  emergency  loan  program. 

On  October  5,  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Judge  Thomas  Flannery  ruled  that 
Secretary  Block  had  acted  in  an  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  manner  and 
abused  his  discretion  by  withholding 
these  economic  emergency  loans  in 
1982. 

Later.  Judge  Flannery  ordered  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  open 
this  program  on  December  22.  1983. 
and  to  leave  it  open  until  September 
30,  1984,  or  until  all  the  $600  million 
in  loan  funds  that  had  been  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  was  obligated. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  was  es- 
tablished with  the  Agriculture  Credit 
Act  of  1978  and  was  reauthorized  in 
1981.  It  is  a  program  that  has  been 
available  to  all  farmers  and  ranchers, 
not  just  traditional  Farmers  Home 
borrowers  who  are  in  economic  dis- 
tress and  cannot  get  sufficient  credit 
from  other  sources  and  who  need 
credit  to  remain  viable. 

The  Secretary  can  designate  the 
entire  Nation  as  under  economic  dis- 
tress or  he  can  designate  individual  re- 
gions, and  there  is  a  $400,000  loan 
limit  on  any  one  loan  to  a  farmer. 

This  program  is  composed  of  two 
types  of  loans  that  complement  each 
other.  One  is  insured,  and  this  is  a 
direct  loan  where  the  farmer  goes  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  FmHA  loans  the  money  directly. 
The  other  is  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram, where  the  farmer  finds  a  banker 
or  some  other  financial  institution 
that  will  loan  money  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  guarantee  90  percent  of  the 
loan. 

The  regulations  state  that  borrowers 
should  seek  guaranteed  loans  first  but 
if  they  cannot  get  one,  then  they  are 
entitled  to  an  insured  loan  if  they 
qualify. 
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As  a  matter  of  practice,  most  all  bor- 
rowers go  directly  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  try  to  get  a 
direct  loan. 

On  December  22.  in  response  to 
Judge  Flannery's  order,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  opened  the  eco- 
nomic emergency  program  but  no  di- 
rection was  given  to  the  States  on 
what  kinds  of  loans  to  make  and.  of 
course,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion in  my  State— and  I  feel  sure  I  am 
speaking  for  all  agricultural  States— 
when  Arkansas  reopened  its  program 
it  began  to  take  applications  for  and. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  commit  itself  to 
these  direct  loans.  We  have  never  had 
much  of  an  insured  loan  program  in 
our  State.  They  have  almost  been 
guaranteed  loans.  Even  at  the  height 
of  the  use  of  the  economic  emergency 
loans  in  1980.  following  the  worst 
drought  in  the  history  of  my  State 
and  several  other  States,  only  five 
guaranteed  loans  were  made  in  Arkan- 
sas. 

From  1978.  when  the  program  was 
formed,  until  1981,  when  it  was  reau- 
thorized, the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration nationally  loaned  95  percent  of 
$6.6  billion  in  direct  insured  loans  and 
only  $328  million  or  little  under  5  per- 
cent in  guaranteed  loans. 

But  after  we  reopened  the  program 
in  December  1983  and  began  taking 
applications  and  obligating  funds,  on 
January  20  the  Arkansas  office  was 
notified  that  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration would  no  longer  accept 
insured  loans  and.  in  fact,  only  those 
loans  that  had  been  committed,  that 
is.  the  direct  insured  loans  that  had 
been  processed  and  approved  prior  to 
January  13  were  allowed  to  be  funded. 
OMB  has  directed  that  only  $50  mil- 
lion of  the  $600  million  appropriation 
could  be  used  for  these  insured  direct 
loans  and  the  balance  of  $550  million 
is  to  be  used  in  guaranteed  loans. 

Until  our  program  in  Arkansas  was 
terminated  we  had  obligated  between 
$2  million  and  $3  million  in  insured 
loans,  and  so  we  had  157  farmers 
caught  in  the  pipeline  when  the 
change  was  announced  and  countless 
others  denied  the  opportunity  to  even 
apply.  And  $11  million  which  was  allo- 
cated to  Arkansas  cannot  be  used. 

So  what  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration has  done  is  flagrantly  to  vio- 
late the  intent  of  Congress,  probably 
in  violation  of  the  court  order,  and  ef- 
fectively shut  the  program  down  in 
most  parts  of  the  country.  Certainly 
they  have  shut  it  down  in  my  State. 
They  are  changing  all  precedents  of 
this  program,  going  from  favoring  in- 
sured loans  by  a  ratio  of  19-to-l  to 
mandating  guaranteed  loans  by  a  ratio 
of  11-to-l. 

What  a  dramatic  change  and  what  a 
dramatic  hardship  on  the  farmers  of 
this  country  who  have  suffered  terri- 
ble economic  catastrophes. 


Mr.  President.  OMB  has  not  even 
disguised  its  effort  to  torpedo  this  pro- 
gram which  Congress  has  specifically 
authorized  and  appropriated  the 
money  for  to  keep  alive,  and  OMB  is 
thwarting  the  intent  of  Congress. 

I  am  offering  this  resolution  today 
asking  Congress  to  go  on  record  saying 
to  Secretary  Block  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  OMB.  that 
you  are  violating  what  we  intended  for 
you  to  do.  and  the  resolution  states 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  FmHA 
should  start  making  those  direct  loans 
immediately  until  the  funds  are  ex- 
hausted or  until  September  30.  1984. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
cosponsor  this.  I  certainly  hope  that 
at  least  all  those  Senators  from  agri- 
cultural States  who  are  similarly  af- 
flicted will  join  as  cosponsors  of  this 
Senate  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  333 

Whereas  Congress,  with  the  pas.sage  of 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Act  in  1978  estab- 
lished the  Economic  Emergency  (EE)  loan 
program  to  be  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  temporary  credit  assistance  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  would  not  be  able 
otherwise  to  maintain  a  viable  agricultural 
enterprise  and  who  would  be  unable  to 
obtain  credit  from  normal  sources  because 
of  national  economic  stress:  and 

Whereas,  it  was  and  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Economic  Emergency  loan 
program  should  be  implemented  by  FmHA 
in  the  fairest  and  most  effective  manner 
possible:  and 

Whereas,  it  was  and  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Economic  Emergency  loan 
program  be  composed  of  complementary  in- 
sured and  guaranteed  loan  components,  in 
which  farmers  and  ranchers  unable  to  ar- 
range for  guaranteed  loans  would  be  al- 
lowed under  reasonable  terms  and  proce- 
dures to  seek  an  insured  loan:  and 

Whereas,  it  was  and  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  neither  the  guaranteed  nor  in- 
sured component  be  terminated,  but  that 
both  should  remain  viable  programs  to  meet 
farmers'  and  ranchers'  needs:  and 

Whereas,  for  the  years  1978  through  1981. 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  made 
Economic  Emergency  loans  totaling 
S6.628.618.000.  of  which  95.04  percent  or 
$6,299,738,000  were  insured  loans  and  only 
4.9  percent  or  $328,880,000  were  guaranteed 
loans:  and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  case  of  Kjeldahl 
V.  Block  ordered  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture  to   reopen   the   Economic   Emergency 

loan  program  for  the  period  December  22, 

1983,  through  September  30.  1984.  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  Secretary  to  continue 

the  program   in   1982  when  dire  economic 

conditions   warranted  such  a  continuance: 

and 

Whereas,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion    reopened     a     $600,000,000     Economic 

Emergency  loan  program  on  Decemlier  22. 

1983.  with  no  directions  to  states  about  how 

the  money  should  be  obligated,  and 


Whereas,  on  January  13.  1984,  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
capped  and  thereby  effectively  terminated 
the  insured  loan  component  of  the  Econom- 
ic Emergency  loan  program,  thereby  effec- 
tively shutting  down  the  whole  program  and 
causing  untold  delay  and  misery  for  thou- 
.sands  of  farmers  and  ranchers  who  had  ap- 
plied for  loans;  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that: 

(1)  The  insured  loan  component  of  the 
Economic  Emergency  loan  program  is  of 
critical  importance  to  farmers  and  ranchers, 
and  should  remain  viable: 

(2)  The  severe  limitation  and  effective  ter- 
mination of  the  insured  loan  component  of 
the  Economic  Emergency  loan  program  vio- 
lated the  intent  of  Congress  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  program: 

(3)  The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
should  immediately  begin  the  obligation  of 
insured  Economic  Emergency  loan  funds  in 
a  fair  and  effective  manner  consistent  with 
Congressional  intent,  and  should  continue 
to  obligate  such  funds  until  the  funds  are 
exhausted  or  until  September  30,  1984. 

THE  ECONOMIC  EMERGENCY  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  being  introduced 
today  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Bumpers,  in 
regard  to  the  economic  emergency 
loan  program. 

This  program  was  established  in 
1978.  Mr.  President,  and  for  several 
years,  during  times  of  economic  diffi- 
culty, it  served  the  farmers  of  this 
country  well.  Farmers  could  use  this 
program  to  finance  their  operations 
when  economic  conditions  were  bleak, 
and  it  gave  many  of  them  a  chance  to 
stay  in  business.  As  we  all  know,  the 
farmers  of  this  country  have  seen 
their  incomes  continue  to  drop  to  the 
point  where  many  of  them  have  either 
quit  voluntarily,  or  are  seriously  con- 
templating it.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate. 
Mr.  President,  that  a  program  estab- 
lished by  Congress,  specifically  to  help 
farmers  in  a  difficult  economic  period 
has  been  effectively  shut  down  by  the 
administration. 

As  most  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
recall,  although  we  appropriated  $600 
million  for  this  program,  the  adminis- 
tration refused  to  start  the  program 
and  allow  farmers  to  file  applications 
for  benefits  under  the  EE  program. 
Because  of  that,  some  farmers  filed  a 
suit  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  a 
court  order  was  subsequently  entered 
which  directed  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  use  the  program. 
Therefore,  in  December  of  last  year, 
the  Secretary  announced  that  FmHA 
offices  would  begin  taking  applica- 
tions. This  was  very  good  news  to 
many  of  us.  and  I  spoke  with  many 
farmers  during  the  recess  who  were  in 
the  process  of  filling  out  applications 
for  these  loans. 

On  January  13.  1984,  however,  the 
program  was  changed,  and  no  new  ap- 
plications were  being  taken,  and  also. 
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only  $50  million  of  the  $600  million 
would  be  used  for  insured  loans.  This 
meant  that  the  remaining  $550  million 
would  be  used  for  loan  guarantees. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  created  seri- 
ous problems  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Farmers  who  filed  their  ap- 
plications and  got  under  the  January 
13,  1984,  deadline  had  a  chance  for 
loan  approval.  However,  even  some  of 
them  have  been  turned  down.  Others, 
who  had  already  filled  out  applica- 
tions under  the  assumption  that  they 
would  be  eligible,  are  now  being  told 
that  even  if  they  are  approved  for  an 
EE  loan,  it  will  be  a  guaranteed  loan, 
which  will  probably  mean  they  will  re- 
ceive no  assistance  under  the  program. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  House  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee held  a  hearing  on  the  pro- 
gram yesterday,  and  tht  FmHA  offi- 
cials declined  to  reverse  the  decisions 
that  have  been  made.  I  sincerely  hope 
they  will  reconsider  this  position,  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  this 
resolution  stating  our  intent  that  the 
program  be  conducted  in  a  fair,  effec- 
tive manner.  The  failure  to  do  so,  Mr. 
President,  would  represent  a  breach  of 
faith  with  the  farmers  of  this  country. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  con- 
sider this  resolution  and  I  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Trible).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  order  for  morning  business  yet,  is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness in  which  Senators  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NATIONAL  EYE  CARE 
PROJECT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  im- 
portant that  Congress  be  aware  and 
supportive  of  private  sector  efforts  to 
prevent  and  treat  disease.  Few  such  ef- 
forts have  been  as  ambitious  as  the 
American  Academy  of  Ophthalmol- 
ogy's national  eye  care  project.  Last 
spring,  in  announcing  the  kickoff  of 
the  pilot  phase  of  this  soon  to  be  na- 
tionwide program.  President  Reagan 
hailed  it  as  "fine  example  of  what  can 


be  accomplished  when  Americans  vol- 
unteer to  help  one  another."  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee,  I  would  like  to 
add  my  praise. 

The  national  eye  care  project  is  an 
effort  by  the  American  Academy  of 
Ophthalmology,  representing  13,000 
physicians  across  the  country,  to  alert 
our  Nation's  most  vulnerable  citizens, 
the  elderly,  to  the  need  for  regular 
medical  eye  care  and  to  direct  them  to 
a  nearby  ophthalmologist  who  will 
provide  them  with  whatever  medical 
or  surgical  eye  care  is  needed— regard- 
less of  ability  to  pay.  The  project  is  es- 
pecially important  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  55  percent  of  the  new  cases  of 
blindness  each  year  occur  in  those 
over  65  years  of  age,  and  yet  fully  50 
percent  of  persons  are  losing  their  eye- 
sight unnecessarily.  The  cost  to  our 
Nation  in  dollars  and  in  lost  human 
potential  is  enormous. 

In  the  spring  of  1983,  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology  launched 
a  10-week  trial  program  in  three 
States:  Michigan,  Washington,  and 
West  'Virginia.  Public  service  an- 
nouncements appeared  on  television 
and  in  the  newspapers  advising  the  el- 
derly to  call  a  special  toll-free  helpline 
if  they  had  no  regular  source  of  eye 
care.  More  than  2,400  elderly  individ- 
uals responded  to  this  campaign,  and 
nearly  1,800  were  referred  to  an  oph- 
thalmologist in  their  area.  Of  the  el- 
derly patients  examined,  59.3  percent 
were  found  to  need  surgery  or  follow- 
up  care  for  cataracts;  nearly  7  percent 
had  glaucoma;  over  18  percent  had 
macular  degeneration;  and  3.2  percent 
had  diabetic  care  disease.  Chances  are 
that  without  the  impetus  provided  by 
the  national  eye  care  project,  these  el- 
derly patients  would  not  have  had 
their  eye  diseases  detected  and  might 
have  lost  their  ability  to  see  clearly 
and  remain  independent. 

In  each  State  a  majority  of  the  prac- 
ticing ophthalmologists  volunteered  to 
see  patients  referred  to  them  by  the 
national  eye  care  project  helpline.  The 
physician's  enthusiasm  for  the  pilot 
program  and  its  success  in  reaching 
and  improving  access  to  medical  care 
for  the  elderly  convinced  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  that  its  program  was 
needed  by  a  substantial  number  of  el- 
derly persons  across  the  country. 
Therefore,  the  academy  made  a  com- 
mitment to  take  its  program  nation- 
wide, contributing  a  half  million  dol- 
lars of  its  own  funds.  Next  fall,  the 
academy  will  begin  a  phased  in  coast- 
to-coast  national  eye  care  project. 

As  one  who  has  long  believed  that 
the  private  sector  has  the  potential, 
commitment,  and  compassion  to  aid 
our  Nation's  senior  citizens,  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  of  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Ophthalmology's  effort  to  help 
combat  debilitating  eye  disease  in  the 
elderly.  Preservation  of  sight  and  the 
potential  eradication  of  treatable  eye 


disease  will  help  our  Nation's  elderly 
remain  as  functional,  productive  mem- 
bers of  our  society. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY  NEARS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  60  years 
ago  this  month,  the  independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania  was  pro- 
claimed. Eighteen  days  from  today,  on 
February  21,  I  will  lead  the  Senate's 
annual  commemoration  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day,  and  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  making  their'own 
statements  at  that  time. 

As  I  have  done  each  year  for  more 
than  a  decade,  I  will  welcome  my 
friends  from  the  Lithuanian  communi- 
ty to  join  this  commemoration  by 
coming  to  Washington  to  observe  the 
commemoration  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent have  been  instrumental  in  keep- 
ing the  plight  of  their  friends  and  rel- 
atives in  the  homeland  very  much  in 
our  national  awareness.  And  despite 
the  restrictions  placed  on  their  free- 
dom by  the  Soviet  regime,  Lithuanians 
in  the  homeland  continue  to  affirm 
their  national  identity  and  their  pride 
in  their  traditions. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this 
matter  during  the  morning  hour  on 
February  21. 


A  MINDLESS  CAMPAIGN 

AGAINST  THE  SEA  GRANT  COL- 
LEGE PROGRAM 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  admin- 
istration has  made  known,  with  the  re- 
lease of  its  budget  proposal,  that  it  is 
continuing  its  mindless,  heedless  cam- 
paign to  destroy  the  national  sea  grant 
college  program. 

For  the  third  coiisecutive  year  the 
administration  has  proposed  termina- 
tion of  the  program,  requesting  zero 
funding  for  it.  I  must  say  I  find  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  amazing  and 
exasperating.  The  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate this  program  is  wrong,  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  repeated  policy  directions 
of  the  Congress,  and  it  is  contrary  to 
the  national  interest. 

The  national  sea  grant  college  pro- 
gram has  a  proven  record  of  outstand- 
ing accomplishment.  The  program  has 
strong  and  broad  support  from  the  sci- 
entific and  academic  community,  from 
the  business  community  including 
fishermen  and  marine  resource  indus- 
tries, from  State  governments  and 
from  educators.  The  sea  grant  pro- 
gram also  has  had  strong  bipartisan 
support  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  sea  grant  program  even  has  a 
ringing  endorsement  from  the  Heri- 
tage Foundation,  the  conservative 
think-tank  that  this  week  proposed 
slashing  Federal  Government  spend- 
ing by  $119  billion  in  the  coming  fiscal 
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year.  The  Heritage  Foundation,  in  its 
comprehensive  policy  recommenda- 
tions at  the  outset  of  this  administra- 
tion said  the  sea  grant  program  has 
"an  impressive  record  of  success,"  and 
recommended  that  its  budget  be  in- 
creased by  10  percent  per  year  for  5 
years. 

As  far  as  I  can  determine,  the  pro- 
gram also  is  supported  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  its  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion in  internal  administration  budget 
requests. 

Who  then  wants  to  destroy  this 
modest,  well-managed,  and  effective 
program?  No  one,  it  appears,  except 
for  nameless  gnomes  in  the  Presidents 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
There  are,  I  am  convinced,  people  in 
this  administration  who  are  so  pro- 
foundly opposed  to  government  activi- 
ty in  any  area  that  they  cannot  toler- 
ate the  sight  of  a  government  pro- 
gram, like  sea  grant,  that  really  works 
and  works  well. 

The  national  sea  grant  college  pro- 
gram has  an  appropriation  of  $36.5 
million  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
That  money  is  being  invested,  on  a 
matching  partnership  basis  with  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions,  in  programs  of  applied  re- 
search, education,  and  extension  serv- 
ices to  improve  our  Nations  use  of 
ocean  resources.  Repeated  studies 
have  shown  that  the  program  pro- 
duces measureable  dollar  benefits 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  public  in- 
vestment. 

For  comparison,  consider  the  fact 
that  the  administration  is  proposing  to 
spend  more  than  $1  billion  in  the  1985 
fiscal  year  on  dryland  agricultural  re- 
search and  services.  And,  yet,  it  is  bat- 
tling to  scrap  a  modest  $36  million 
program  of  research  and  extension 
services  for  fisheries  and  marine  re- 
sources. 
It  is  simply  incomprehensible. 
Mr.  President.  I  may  not  succeed, 
but  I  intend  to  do  all  I  can,  once  again, 
to  continue  the  national  sea  grant  col- 
lege program  and  its  contributions  to 
our  economic,  scientific,  and  educa- 
tional advancement.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  who  have 
given  the  program  strong  bipartisan 
support  in  the  past  will  continue  to  do 
so. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  pause 
and  give  renewed,  open  and  objective 
consideration  to  adequate  funding  for 
the  national  sea  grant  college  pro- 
gram. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:17  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  following  bill  and  joint  resolution, 
each  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  3391.  An  act  to  improve  worker  train- 
ing under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H.J.  Res.  290.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
free  entry  into  the  United  Slates  of  the  per- 
sonal effects,  equipment,  and  other  related 
articles  of  foreign  participants,  officials,  and 
other  accredited  members  of  delegations  in- 
volved in  the  games  of  the  XXIII  Olympia 
to  t>e  held  in  the  United  States  in  1984. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
9355(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
the  Speaker  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Kramer,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

The  message  further  announced, 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6968(a)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  the  Speaker  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  the  following 
Members,  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Murtha, 
Mrs.  Holt,  and  Mr.  Spence. 

The  message  also  announced,  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  Public  Law  96-453,  as  amended,  the 
Speaker  appoints  Ms.  Ferraro  and  Mr. 
Carney,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4355(a)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  the  Speaker  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Roth. 
and  Mr.  Fish. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 194(a)  of  title  14  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  Speaker  appoints  Mr 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2469.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  foreign  military  assistance  sale 
to  Australia;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2470.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  foreign  military  assistance  sale 
to  Italy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2471.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  foreign  military  assistance  sale 
to  Egypt:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2472.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  foreign  military  assistance  sale 
to  Saudi  Arabia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2473.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled WIC  Evaluations  Provide  Some  Favor- 
able But  No  Conclusive  Evidence  on  the  Ef- 
fects Expected  for  the  Special  Supplemental 
Program  for  Women.  Infants,  and  Chil 
dren ";  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

EC-2474.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  Department's  annual  report  on  its 
program  for  developing  improvements  in 
the  safety  of  nuclear  powerplants:  jointly, 
pursuant  to  law.  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-2475.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  use  of  life- 
cycle  cost  factors  in  rolling  stock  procure- 
ments for  mass  transit  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-2476.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  DOE  relative  to 
electric  and  hybrid  vehicle  research;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2477.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  12lh  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2478.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  U.S.  Synthet- 
ic Fuels  Corp..  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  1983  Annual  Report  of  the  Corpo- 
ration; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2479.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 


EC-2480.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  Treasury  combined  state- 
ment of  the  receipts,  expenditures,  and  bal- 
ances of  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  September  30.  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-2481.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  status  of  contracts,  guaran- 
tees, and  insurances  for  defense  articles;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2482.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
international  agreements,  other  than  trea- 
ties, entered  into  by  the  United  Slates  for 
the  60-day  period  prior  to  January  26.  1984; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2483.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  surplus 
real  property  transferred  in  fiscal  year  1983 
for  public  healli)  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Affairs. 

EC-2484.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Mi.ssi.ssippi  River  Commission, 
Department  of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mission under  the  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act  for  calendar  year  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 2485.  A  communication  from  Judge 
Brister,  of  the  northern  district  of  Texas, 
tran.smitting.  pursuant  to  law.  acceptance  of 
his  appointment  as  a  judge  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-2486.  A  communication  from  Judge 
Wilhardt.  of  the  District  of  Oregon,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  acceptance  of  her 
appointment  as  a  judge  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2487.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  sixtieth  annual  report  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2488.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
new  Privacy  Act  system  of  records;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  Stevens,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  title: 

S.  958.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  54  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  reform  the  merit 
pay  system  (Rept.  No.  98-351). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the  Gejdenson  and  Mr.  McKinney,  on  the  legislation  to  provide  authorization  of  ap 

United  States  were  communicated  to  part  of  the  House,  as  members  of  the  propriations    for    the    U.S.    International 

the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.   Coast  Trade  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1985:  to 

secretaries.  Guard  Academy  '-  '  ^'        " 


the  Committee  on  Finance. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ZORINSKY): 

S.  2254.  A  bill  to  promote  the  use  of  food 
irradiation  as  a  postharvest  treatment  for 
agricultural  commodities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 


By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 

S.  2255.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States  to  local  governments  for  property 
exempt  from  property  taxation  under  Fed- 
eral law  which  is  located  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  local  government  and  owned  by 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.   HUDDLESTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Boren): 

S.  2256.  A  bill  to  exempt  restaurant  cen- 
tral kitchens  from  Federal  inspection  re- 
quirements: to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself,   Mr. 

Eagleton.  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Stennis. 

Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Pryor.  and  Mr.  Hud- 

DLESTON): 

S.  Res.  333.  Resolution  to  reinstate  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  economic 
emergency  loan  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd): 
S.  Res.  334.  Resolution  authorizing  testi- 
mony and  representation  of  Galen  Reser  in 
the  case  of  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufac- 
turing Company  against  George  P.  Schultz. 
et  al..  Civil  Action  No.  83-3819;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  Res.  335.  Resolution  calling  on  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  with- 
draw its  proposed  revisions  to  Circular  A- 
122:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    DOLE    (for    himself,    Mrs. 

Kassebaum,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Bosch- 

wiTZ,   Mr.   Bumpers,   Mr.   Cochran. 

Mr.    Evans.    Mr.    Goldwater,    Mr. 

Grassley.   Mr.   Heflin.   Mr.   Lugar. 

Mr.   Mattingly,   Mr.   Melcher,  Mr. 

NuNN,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Stafford, 

Mr.  Stennis,  and  Mr.  Tower); 

S.  Res.  336.  Resolution  to  proclaim  "Circle 

K  International  Week";  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 
S,  2254.  A  bill  to  promote  the  use  of 
food  irradiation  as  a  postharvest  treat- 
ment for  agricultural  commodities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

food  irradiation  as  a  postharvest 
treatment 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  Senator  Zorinsky,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  promote  the 
use  of  food  irradiation  bs  a  posthar- 
vest treatment  for  agricultural  com- 
modities. This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R. 
4454.  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Congressman  Morri- 
son and  20  cosponsors  on  November 
18. 


Currently,  irradiation  is  defined  by  a 
statute  as  a  food  additive.  In  addition 
to  being  illogical,  this  definition  means 
that  irradiated  food  is  considered  adul- 
terated unless  the  irradiation  process 
conforms  to  complex  and  burdensome 
Federal  regulations.  This  legislation 
would  exempt  sources  of  radiation 
from  the  definition  of  food  additive, 
and  instead  subject  food  irradiation  to 
the  same  regulations  which  are  ap- 
plied to  pesticide  chemicals  used  on 
raw  agricultural  commodities. 

Irradiation  represents  an  exciting 
innovation  in  food  processing.  It  was 
developed  30  years  ago  by  the  Army 
Research  Laboratory  in  Natick,  Mass. 
Irradiation  has  now  been  approved  for 
various  foods  by  approximately  28 
countries.  Japan,  India,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands make  extensive  use  of  the 
process.  Canada  recently  decided  to 
treat  irradiation  as  a  food  process 
rather  than  a  food  additive,  which  is 
the  approach  taken  by  this  bill. 

Food  irradiation  means  exposing 
fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  and  other 
foodstuffs  to  low  doses  of  gamma-, 
beta-,  and  X-rays.  The  dosages  are  so 
small  that  they  leave  no  residue  in  the 
food.  Irradiation  delays  spoilage  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  disinfects  cere- 
als, fruits,  and  vegetables  of  all  insects, 
insect  eggs,  and  fungi,  tenderizes  meat, 
and  inhibits  the  natural  sprouting  of 
potatoes  and  onions.  It  can  kill  the  tri- 
china larvae  in  pork  and  can  replace 
the  use  of  ethyl  dibromide  (EDB)  as  a 
post-harvest  treatment. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
is  considering  issuing  a  regulation  per- 
mitting irradiation  of  any  food  at 
doses  not  to  exceed  100  kilorads.  Two 
international  organizations,  the  Joint 
FAO/IAEA/WHO  Expert  Committee 
and  the  Codex  Alimentarius  Commis- 
sion, have  recommended  the  use  of  ir- 
radiation on  food  up  to  doses  10  times 
higher  than  FDA  is  considering.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  to  ease  the  heavy  re- 
strictions on  food  irradiation,  especial- 
ly if  the  use  of  EDB  is  prohibited. 

I  hope  this  legislation  will  encourage 
greater  public  awareness  and  discus- 
sion of  this  promising  technology.  The 
application  of  irradiation  and  this  leg- 
islation on  processed  foods  is  one  of 
many  areas  that  should  be  addressed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle on  food  irradiation  from  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  22.  19841 

Treating  Food  with  Irradiation:  FDA 
Cautious  About  Approval  of  Process 

(By  Patricia  Picone  Mitchell) 
You  reach  for  a  product  on  your  super- 
market shelf  and  see  the  words  "treated 
with  ionizing  radiation"  printed  prominent- 
ly on  the  label.  Will  you  put  it  back?  Con- 
sumers may  encounter  such  products  some- 
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time  in  the  next  two  years,  once  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  completes  consid- 
eration of  a  regulation  to  allow  foods  to  be 
disinfected,  pasteurized  and  preserved  with 
low  doses  of  gamma-,  beta-  and  X-rays. 

Pood  irradiation,  as  the  process  is  called, 
has  been  feasible  for  more  than  30  years, 
but  it  is  only  now  that  FDA  has  considered 
permitting  its  use  in  the  United  States  on  a 
widescale  basis.  In  contrast,  countries  such 
as  the  Netherlands  have  already  approved 
irradiation  for  many  foods  among  them 
shrimp,  chicken,  frog  legs  and  bread.  About 
50  irradiation-processed  foods  have  been  ap- 
proved by  health  authorities  in  approxi- 
mately 28  countries,  including  Japan,  where 
15.000  tons  of  potatoes  are  irradiated  each 
year  to  inhibit  sprouting.  Excluding  Japan's 
potatoes,  it  is  estimated  that  total  world 
output  of  irradiated  foods  is  2.000  tons  per 
year. 

In  fact,  some  Americans  have  been  eating 
irradiated  food  on  a  regular  basis.  The  as- 
tronauts have  dined  in  space  on  irradiated 
corned  beef,  smoked  turkey  and  steak.  Irra- 
diated foods  have  also  tjeen  used  for  hospi- 
tal patients  who  need  the  sterilized  products 
because  of  immune  deficiencies.  The  U.S. 
military  has  been  interested  in  purchasing 
such  sterilized  foods,  which  it  is  claimed  can 
be  safely  eaten  years  after  they  are  proc- 
essed, if  properly  packaged. 

The  FDA  has  been  reluctant  to  give  wide- 
spread approval  for  irradiation,  although  it 
has  recently  approved  its  use  for  spices  and 
permits  very  low  doses  for  sprout  inhibition 
of  potatoes  and  as  a  disinfectant  for  wheat 
and  wheat  flour.  It  s  a  hard  thing— how  do 
you  determine  the  safety  of  any  process?" 
asks  Clyde  Takeguchi  of  FDA  s  Division  of 
Pood  and  Color  Additives  in  the  Bureau  of 
Poods.  The  big  question  that  stumped  FDA 
staffers  for  years,  he  says,  was  how  to  con- 
duct safety  studies  of  food  irradiation— espe- 
cially in  an  environment  where  the  regula- 
tory science  was  rapidly  changing. 

Consumer  groups  have  kept  relatively 
silent  on  the  food  irradiation  issue,  aware 
that  the  process  could  offer  significant  ben- 
efits by  replacing  the  use  of  dangerous 
chemicals,  but  also  concerned  about  still  lin- 
gering safety  questions.  Thomas  Smith  of 
the  Washington-based  Public  Voice  for 
Pood  and  Health  Policy  says  his  group  has 
taken  no  formal  position  about  the  safety  of 
the  technology,  but  adds  that  he  is  glad" 
that  FDA  has  moved  cautiously  in  permit- 
ting expansion  of  irradiation.  "There  are 
still  questions  that  remain  about  the  tech- 
nology." says  Smith,  echoing  the  view  of 
other  consumer  activists. 

Concerns  of  a  different  nature  have  been 
voiced  by  other  groups,  however.  The  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Institute  fears  that  wide- 
spread commercialization  of  food  irradiation 
will  lead  to  the  transport  of  highly  radioac- 
tive materials  to  food  irradiation  facilities 
located  in  America's  neighborhoods. 

Robert  Alvarez,  spokesman  for  EPI.  says 
the  federal  program  in  which  states  agree 
with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to 
regulate  such  facilities  is  in  "a  shambles.  " 
Calling  irradiation  "a  high  technology 
that's  fairly  dangerous. "  Alvarez  says  the 
Jury  is  still  out  in  terms  of  its  utility."  He 
says  his  group  will  seek  a  legislative  remedy 
to  block  FDA's  approval  of  the  process  until 
a  more  effective  system  for  regulating  irra- 
diation facilities  is  in  place. 

The  technology  could  be  a  boon  for  both 
consumers  and  the  food  industry,  as  long  as 
consumers  are  not  scared  off  by  the  fear 
that  the  foods  they  are  eating  will  glow  in 
the  dark,  or  worse.  Actually,  according  to  re- 


searchers and  proponents  of  the  process,  ir- 
radiated foods  are  treated  with  beams  of  ra- 
diation that  are  too  small  to  allow  any  resid- 
ual radioactivity  to  remain  in  the  products. 
What  do  get  zapped  "  are  insects,  bacteria, 
molds,  fungus  and  other  microorganisms 
that  each  year  spoil  one  quarter  of  the 
worlds  food  supply.  At  varying  dose  levels, 
irradition  has  the  potential  to: 

Clean  up  spices  and  garlic  and  onion 
powder,  replacing  chemical  treatments  cur- 
rently used,  such  as  ethylene  oxide,  the 
safety  of  which  has  been  questioned.  (Spices 
are  often  contaminated  with  dirt  and  insects 
and  conventional  heat  disinfecting  destroys 
their  flavors.)  This  irradiation  use  was  ap- 
proved by  FDA  last  summer  and  is  being 
practiced  commercially  by  Radiation  Tech- 
nology Inc.  of  Rockaway.  N.J. 

Control  insect  infestation  in  cereals, 
flours,  fresh  and  dried  fruit.  Irradiation 
could  replace  the  use  of  the  chemical  fumi- 
gant  ethylene  dibromide  or  EDB.  which  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  is  consid- 
ering banning  because  of  tests  showing  its 
carcinogenicity. 

Control  pathogenic  bacteria  that  cause 
public  health  problems.  Irradiation  could 
kill  off  the  parasites  that  cause  trichinosis, 
making  possible  the  serving  of  rarer  pork 
and  opening  up  export  markets  to  countries 
that  don't  accept  U.S.  pork  because  of  the 
trichinosis  problem.  Irradiated  poultry 
would  be  free  of  salmonella,  a  pathogen 
thought  to  contaminate  at  least  one-third  of 
all  the  fresh  poultry  sold  in  the  U.S.  and  es- 
timated to  cause  up  to  one  million  cases  of 
gastroenteritis  each  year  according  to  a  1983 
Commerce  Department  report. 

Extend  the  refrigerated  shelf  life, 
through  its  pasteurizing  effect,  of  products 
that  spoil  quickly  (ground  beef,  fresh  fish 
and  seafood,  and  such  produce  as  blueber- 
ries and  strawberries)  from  several  days  to 
several  w^eeks. 

Reduce  or  replace  the  use  of  sodium  ni- 
trite and  nitrate  in  cured  meat  products, 
since  meats  irradiated  at  high  enough  doses 
would  be  sterilized  and  protected  from  Clos- 
tridium botulinum,  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons nitrite  is  used. 

The  major  underlying  safety  concern  of 
irradiated  food  centers  on  the  fact  that 
chemical  substances,  called  radiolytic  prod- 
ucts, are  formed  in  irradiated  foods  at  very 
low  levels.  Such  reaction  products  are  also  a 
byproduct  of  other  cooking  and  preserving 
methods,  but  researchers  are  seeking  to  find 
out  whether  the  radiolytic  products  in  irra- 
diated foods  are  unique  and/or  harmful. 
Eugen  Wierbicki.  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agricultures  Eastern  Regional  Research 
Center  in  Philadelphia,  who  has  researched 
irradiation  for  over  20  years,  says  radiolytic 
products  occur  very  regularly  and  can  be 
predicted  by  computer  analysis,  based  on 
dose  and  temperature  of  the  product  during 
irradiation.  He  points  out  that  canned  foods 
contain  three  times  as  many  reaction  prod- 
ucts as  irradiated  products.  "They  are  not 
unique  because  they  are  present  in  other 
foods  and  are  all  natural  compounds."  he 
says. 

However,  according  to  FDA's  Takeguchi. 
radiolytic  products  occur  in  such  small 
quantities  they  are  often  difficult  to  detect. 
And  it's  also  difficult  to  determine  if  they 
are  unique  since  a  multitude  of  reaction 
products  that  occur  in  conventionally  proc 
essed  foods  have  never  been  identified 

Another  controversial  issue  facing  FDA  is 
labeling.  Under  current  FDA  regulations,  ir- 
radiated foods  must  be  labeled  with  the 
words     "treated    with    ionizing    radiation." 


(Products  not  irradiated  but  which  contain 
irradiated  ingredients— like  spices— require 
no  special  labeling.)  Martin  Welt,  president 
of  Radiation  Technology,  says  such  labeling 
can  only  mislead  people. "  and  notes  that 
currently  there  is  no  requirement  for  label- 
ing of  foods  treated  with  chemical  fumi- 
gants.  even  though  residues  of  such  chemi- 
cals often  remain  in  the  food.  Several  other 
countries,  including  Holland.  Belgium  and 
South  Africa,  require  labeling  along  with  a 
small  graphic  symbol,  on  directly  irradiated 
foods. 

FDA  in  its  upcoming  proposal  will  have  to 
decide  whether  to  continue  the  current  re- 
quirement for  lal>eling  and  if  so.  in  what 
form.  A  recent  report  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  noted  that  alternate 
names  have  been  suggested  for  the  technol- 
ogy such  as  "cosmic  processing.""  "picowave 
processing,"  or  "processed  with  ionizing 
energy."  which  some  believe  may  avoid  the 
public's  association  of  irradiation  with  '"ra- 
dioactive."" 

""There's  nothing  really  magic  about  irra- 
dition—its  just  another  form  of  energy. " 
says  Philip  E.  Lewis  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce's  Bureau  of  Industrial  Eco- 
nomics, who  recently  authored  a  report  on 
the  subject.  Once  the  energy  source  is  re- 
moved from  the  food,  the  food  itself  emits 
no  energy.  Microwaves  are  another  form  of 
radiation,  but  with  a  different  effect— excit- 
ing the  molecules  and  heating  up  the  food. 
Gamma  rays,  on  the  other  hand,  disrupt  the 
chemical  bonds  of  living  things,  killing  off 
microorganisms  and  insects  but  causing  only 
a  slight  temperature  rise  in  the  food.  There- 
in lies  the  advantage  of  food  irradiation 
over  conventional  food  preservation  meth- 
ods such  as  canning.  Without  the  need  for 
heat,  there  are  fewer  flavor  and  odor 
changes  and  nutrient  losses,  and  the  foods 
more  closely  resemble  their  raw  state. 

The  source  of  the  gamma  rays,  most 
common  of  the  rays  used  in  food  irradiation 
facilities,  is  cobalt-60.  a  byproduct  of  the  nu- 
clear industry.  In  a  food  irradiation  facility, 
the  food  is  placed  on  a  conveyor  belt  and 
passed  through  a  shielded  chamber,  where 
it  is  exposed  to  the  rays  emitted  by  the  ra- 
dioactive metal. 

FDA's  forthcoming  regulation  will  permit 
a  relatively  low  radiation  dose  of  100  kilo- 
rads.  which  is  one-tenth  that  allowed  by  a 
host  of  foreign  countries.  Canada,  for  exam- 
ple, strongly  motivated  by  a  desire  to  con- 
trol salmonella  in  poultry,  has  just  proposed 
permitting  foods  to  be  irradiated  with  up  to 
one  megarad  (1.000  kilorads).  the  dose  advo- 
cated by  several  international  organizations, 
including  the  Codex  Alimentarius  Commis- 
sion, a  United  Nations  food  standards  set- 
ting group  operating  under  the  auspices  of 
the  World  Health  Organization  and  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 

For  approval  of  foods  irradiated  at  doses 
larger  than  100  kilorads.  the  FDA  proposal 
would  require  studies  in  which  the  food  is 
tested  on  animals. 

One  reason  FDA  staffers  have  been  so 
cautious  in  conferring  their  blessing  on  the 
process  is  that  the  potential  for  use  of  irra- 
diation is  so  great.  The  agency  is  going  to 
be  more  cautious  in  approving  a  process 
that  could  eventually  be  used  for  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  nation's  diet  than  it  would 
be  in  approving  a  new  food  additive  that 
may  represent  only  a  minor  fraction,"  says 
Lewis  in  his  report.  Lewis  also  points  out 
that  once  large-scale  irradation  facilities 
become  available,  "there  would  be  tremen- 
dous pressure  to  continue  their  use  even  if 
their  safety  later  came  into  debate. " 
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FDA  has  in  part  been  stymied  by  a  1958 
amendment  to  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act  that  says  food  irradiation  must  be  regu- 
lated not  as  a  process  like  canning  or  fumi- 
gation but  as  a  food  additive,  requiring  pre- 
market  approval  with  stringent  safety  test- 
ing. 

Rep.  Sid  Morrison  (R-Wash.).  an  apple 
farmer  from  the  Yakima  Valley,  recently  in- 
troduced legislation  to  reverse  irradiation's 
legal  status  proposing  to  define  it  as  a  post- 
harvest  treatment.  Currently  Washington 
apples  and  cherries  must  be  fumigated  with 
suspect  chemicals  to  rid  them  of  coddling 
moths  before  they  can  be  exported.  An  aide 
to  Morrison  says  the  bill  has  been  gaining 
support  among  other  sectors  of  the  farm  in- 
dustry, including  papaya  and  mango  grow- 
ers in  Hawaii,  whose  produce  could  travel 
longer  distances  if  irradiated  first. 

Even  if  FDA  were  to  permit  irradiation 
unconditionally.  Lewis  believes  the  process 
"won't  take  off  tremendously."  For  one 
thing,  he  says,  food  companies  already 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  an  efficient  food 
production  and  distribution  system  and  may 
not  see  a  tremendous  opportunity  for  creat- 
ing new  products  with  high  profit-making 
potential. 

The  food  industry  is  also  concerned  with 
how  consumers  will  accept  the  process. 
Lewis  notes  in  his  report,  however,  that  a 
recent  Canadian  study  suggests  that  when 
properly  informed,  "the  public  may  accept 
irradiated  food  more  readily  than  food  com- 
panies believe.""  He  says  Japanese  consum- 
ers, "naturally  sensitive  to  the  issue  of  radi- 
ation." have  accepted  irradiated  potatoes. 

While  irradiation  has  been  touted  by  pro- 
ponents as  a  cost-  and  energy -saving  preser- 
vation process,  this  may  not  always  be  the 
case.  There  are  the  logistical  problems  and 
costs  of  transporting  foods  to  a  central  irra- 
diation facility.  Irradiation,  according  to 
Lewis,  is  currently  more  expensive  for 
sprout  inhibition  of  potatoes  than  chemical 
treatment.  It  has  other  drawbacks  as  well: 
Some  fresh  fruits  can  be  successfully  irradi- 
ated, while  others  tend  to  soften  and  under- 
go flavor  and  color  changes.  Milk  products 
undergo  (;hanges  in  taste  when  irradiated. 
Wierbicki  believes,  however,  that  further  re- 
search will  overcome  these  problems. 

The  potential  for  widespread  use  of  high- 
dose  irradiation  may  also  be  limited.  USDA 
is  currently  completing  a  wholesomeness 
evaluation  of  high-dose  sterilized  precooked 
poultry,  and  is  expected  to  submit  a  petition 
to  FDA  for  approval  within  a  year.  Because 
high-dose  radiation  requires  the  food  to  be 
precooked  and  then  frozen  before  it  is  irra- 
diated, energy  savings  over  freezing  or  can- 
ning may  be  minimal.  Such  products  may 
have  considerable  export  potential,  howev- 
er, especially  to  countries  with  hot  climates 
and  poor  refrigeration. 

Whatever  the  benefits  or  drawbacks  of 
the  process,  the  extent  to  which  food  irra- 
diation takes  off  will  ultimately  depend  on 
FDA.  And  while  the  FDA  proposal  would 
expand  the  uses  of  this  technology,  it  would 
not  permit  doses  high  enough  to  t-ake  ad- 
vsmtage  of  all  the  possibilities.  The  day 
when  consumers  routinely  store  their 
pouches  of  chicken  in  the  pantry  is  years  or 
even  decades  away. 


By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
S.  2255.  A  bill  to  provide  for  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  to  be  made  by 
the  United  States  to  local  govern- 
ments for  property  exempt  from  prop- 
erty taxation  under  Federal  law  which 
is  loaded  within  the  jurisdiction  of 


the  local  government  and  owned  by 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

PAYMENT  IN  LIEU  OF  TAX  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year,  localities  are  deprived  of  billions 
of  dollars  of  property  tax  revenue  be- 
cause of  the  presence  within  their  bor- 
ders of  untaxed  Federal  property.  In 
fact,  the  Federal  Government  claims  a 
tax  exemption  for  nearly  all  of  its  $280 
billion  in  real  property  holdings. 

As  a  result,  some  localities  suffer  a 
disproportionate  erosion  in  their  prop- 
erty tax  bases  and  revenue  due  to  the 
very  large  size  and  uneven  distribution 
of  untaxed  Federal  property. 

The  Congress  has  long  recognized 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and 
has  accepted  in  principle  the  need  for 
appropriate  compensation  to  localities. 
In  a  few  cases,  the  Congress  has  actu- 
ally agreed  to  subject  Federal  proper- 
ty to  local  taxation.  It  has  also  created 
a  host  of  programs  to  compensate  lo- 
calities for  their  lost  property  tax  rev- 
enues through  a  variety  of  revenue 
and  receipts  sharing  arrangements, 
grants,  and  special  programs  of  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  tax.  In  fact,  a  1978 
study  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  (ACIR) 
found  there  were  at  least  57  different 
Federal  programs,  providing  64  differ- 
ent compensation  payments. 

Extensive  as  they  are.  these  schemes 
have  no  guiding  principle,  and  the 
ACIR  found  that  "the  result  has  been 
*  *  *  a  patchwork  of  uncoordinated 
and  ad  hoc  special  payment  pro- 
grams." 

Lacking  any  guiding  principle.  Fed- 
eral compensation  is  provided  uneven- 
ly and  unfairly.  For  example,  open 
space  Federal  properties— such  as 
grazing,  forest  and  park  lands— are 
compensated  for  under  existing  pro- 
grams. But  the  ACIR  was  able  to  iden- 
tify a  huge  class  of  Federal  tax 
exempt  properties— so  called  non- 
open-space  Federal  properties— for 
which  little  or  no  compensation  was 
provided.  In  fact,  ACIR  estimates  that 
$210  billion  of  Federal  non-open-space 
properties  are  locally  tax  exempt,  de- 
priving affected  localities  of  $3.7  bil- 
lion in  annual  revenue,  and  that  the 
losses  are  largely  uncompensated  by 
other  Federal  programs. 

Clearly,  this  inequity  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

There  is  another  unfair  aspect  of 
the  current  system  which  also  needs 
attention.  When  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment leases  taxable  property,  the 
rental  payments  include  compensation 
to  the  owner  for  the  local  property 
taxes  the  owner  pays.  In  leasing  real 
property,  the  Federal  Government  in- 
directly pays  local  property  taxes.  Yet 
if  the  Government  owns  the  property, 
and  conducts  the  same  activity  on  it,  it 
pays  no  property  taxes  by  virtue  of  its 
tax  immunity. 


The  net  result  is  a  situation  in  which 
the  Federal  Government's  local  taxes 
depend  capriciously  on  whether  the 
Government  chooses  to  lease  or  own 
property. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  lessen  the  inequities  and  anomalies 
in  the  current  system. 

My  "Payment  in  Lieu  of  Tax  Act  of 
1984"  closely  follows  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Inter-Governmental  Relations  in  its 
comprehensive  1981  report  titled 
"Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  on  Feder- 
al Real  Property." 

My  bill  creates  a  system  of  modest 
payments  in  lieu  of  tax  which  would 
partially  compensate  localities  for 
their  loss  of  revenues.  Payments  would 
begin  in  fiscal  year  1985  and  would  in- 
clude non-open-space  Federal  proper- 
ties. Specifically,  localities  would  re- 
ceive a  payment  equal  to  10  percent  of 
the  property  tax  revenues  they  would 
collect  on  such  non-open-space  proper- 
ties if  the  properties  were  not  tax- 
exempt.  Such  a  system  of  payments  in 
lieu  of  tax— PILOT'S— would  cost  ap- 
proximately $370  million  per  year. 

The  basic  principle  of  PILOT'S  is 
simple:  When  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment acquires  real  property  it  also  ac- 
quires the  same  taxpaying  responsibil- 
ity as  any  other  property  owner.  All 
property  owners  should  pay  property 
taxes.  My  bill  moves  us  toward  that 
principle. 

Because  tax  exemption  for  Federal 
properties  is  poor  policy,  it  should  be 
eliminated.  Therefore,  my  bill  also 
asks  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
study  the  feasibility,  desirability,  and 
constitutionality  of  congressional  con- 
sent to  full  local  property  taxation  of 
Federal  properties.  In  the  meantime, 
partial  PILOT'S  can  lessen  the  unfair- 
ness inherent  in  the  current  situation. 

Non-open-space  PILOT'S  will 
strengthen  fiscal  federalism  by  provid- 
ing localities  with  funds  that  they  can 
use  for  better  schools,  improved  police 
and  fire  protection,  food  and  shelter 
for  the  hungry  and  homeless,  or  for 
other  purposes.  This  program  will 
offset  in  part  the  real  reduction  in 
Federal  aid  to  localities  which  has 
taken  place  in  recent  years,  or  could 
provide  an  opportunity  for  overdue 
local  property  tax  relief.  It  would  com- 
plement, not  threaten,  existing  com- 
pensatory payment  schemes. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  my  bill 
is  fair.  It  builds  upon  principles  of 
compensation  which  Congress  already 
recognizes,  but  applies  unevenly.  It 
would  lessen  the  arbitrary  tax  conse- 
quences of  Government  "lease  "  versus 
"buy "  decisions  as  those  decisions 
affect  the  Government's  tax  bill.  And 
it  insists  that  Government  "pay  its 
due"  like  any  other  property  owner.  If 
we  are  going  to  insist  that  taxpayer 
bear   their   "fair   share"   of   the   tax 
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burden,  we  can  ask  no  less  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  work  with  me  to  secure 
swift  passage  of  the  Payments  in  Lieu 
of  Tax  Act  of  1984. 
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By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Boren): 

S.  2256.  A  bill  to  exempt  restaurant 
central  kitchens  from  Federal  inspec- 
tion requirements:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry. 

FEDERAL  INSPECTION  OF  CENTRAL  KITCHEN 
FACILITIES 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  provide  an  exemption  from  Fed- 
eral inspection  requirements  for  res- 
taurant central  kitchens  that  prepare 
meat  and  poultry  products  for  sale  to 
individual  consumers  at  restaurants 
owned  or  operated  by  those  owning 
the  restaurant  central  kitchen.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  requirement  for  Federal 
inspection  of  these  restaurant  cental 
kitchens  is  onerous  and  unnecessary. 

Restaurants  per  se  are  exempt  from 
Federal  inspection  under  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  and  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act.  Under  the 
bill  I  am  introducing,  operations  con- 
ducted at  a  restaurant  central  kitchen 
facility  would  be  considered  as  being 
conducted  at  a  restaurant  if  the  res- 
taurant central  kitchen  prepares  food 
products  that  are  ready  to  eat  when 
they  leave  such  facility  and  served 
only  to  customers  at  restaurants 
owned  or  operated  by  the  person 
owning  or  operating  such  facility. 

In  March  1983.  the  Food  Safety  and 
Inspection  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  released  a  study  stating 
that  its  current  policy  on  restaurant 
central  kitchens  that  supply  prepared 
food  to  their  own  restaurants  is  prob- 
ably burdensome  because  it  first,  re- 
quires them  to  have  Federal  inspec- 
tion   when    they    are    already    under 
some  degree  of  regulatory  scrutiny  by 
State,  city,  or  county  health  authori- 
ties:  second,    requires   them    to    have 
prior  agency  approval   of  labels  and 
formulas,  which  prevents  them  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  price  differ- 
ences   for   seasonal    ingredients:    and 
third,  may  prevent  some  central  kitch- 
ens from  expanding  their  operations, 
which  could  result  in  decreasing  com- 
petition. In  addition,  the  Department 
has    estimated    that    spending    under 
current    policy    requirements    for    in- 
spection  amounts   to   about    $397,000 
annually. 

Mr.  President,  it  had  been  my  hope 
that  this  matter  could  have  been  re- 
solved administratively.  However,  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Office  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  an  exemption  for 


restaurant  central  kitchens  could  be 
accomplished  only  through  legislation. 

My  legislation  will  eliminate  an  un- 
necessary burden  placed  on  small  busi- 
nessmen. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  sponsoring  my  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill,  correspondence  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  this 
matter,  and  the  legal  opinion  of  the 
Office  of  General  Counsel  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2256 

Bf  tt  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 301(c)(2)  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act  21  U.S.C.  661(c)(2))  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof;  For  the  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, operations  conducted  at  a  restaurant 
central  kitchen  facility  shall  be  considered 
as  being  conducted  at  a  restaurant  if  the 
restaurant  central  kitchen  prepares  food 
products  that  are  ready  to  eat  when  they 
leave  such  facility  and  served  only  to  cus- 
tomers at  restaurants  owned  or  operated  by 
the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  owning  or 
operating  such  facility.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5(c)(2)  of  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  454(c)(2))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof:  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  operations  conducted  at 
a  restaurant  central  kitchen  facility  shall  be 
considered  as  being  conducted  at  a  restau- 
rant if  the  restaurant  central  kitchen  pre- 
pares food  products  that  are  ready  to  eat 
when  they  leave  such  facility  and  served 
only  to  customers  at  restaurants  owned  or 
operated  by  the  person  owning  or  operating 
such  facility". 

Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
Washington.  D.C..  May  10.  1983. 

Hon.  John  R.  Block. 
Secretary  of  AgncuUure. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  urge  you  to  issue 
regulations  that  would  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  Federal  inspection  for  central 
kitchens  distributing  meat  and  poultry 
products  to  their  own  restaurants.  In  our 
opinion,  the  requirement  for  Federal  inspec- 
tion of  these  central  kitchens  is  onerous  and 
unnecessary. 

The  March  1983  Food  Safety  and  Inspec- 
tion Service  study  indicates  that  the  current 
policy  on  those  central  kitchens  that  supply 
food  products  to  their  own  restaurants  may 
be  burdensome  because  it— (1)  requires 
them  to  have  Federal  inspection  when  they 
are  already  under  some  degree  of  regulatory 
scrutiny  by  State,  city,  or  county  health  au- 
thorities: (2)  requires  them  to  have  prior 
agency  approval  of  labels  and  formulas, 
which  prevents  them  from  taking  advantage 
of  the  price  differences  for  seasonal  ingredi- 
ents: and  (3)  may  prevent  some  central 
kitchens  from  expanding  their  operations, 
which  could  result  in  decreasing  competi- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Department  has  esti- 
mated that  spending  under  current  policy 
requirements  for  inspection  amounts  to 
about  $397,000  annually. 


Although  legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  the  past  to  alleviate  this  burden,  we  be- 
lieve that  .such  an  exemption  could  be  ac- 
complished administratively.  In  addition,  we 
understand  from  testimony  by  officials  of 
the  Department  and  from  the  March  1983 
FSIS  study  that  the  Department  believes 
that  this  could  be  done  by  regulation. 

We,  therefore,  urge  you  to  issue  the  regu- 
lations providing  the  exemption  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Sincerely. 

Jesse  Helms. 

Walter  D.  Huddleston. 

David  L.  Boren. 

Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
Washington.  D.C.  May  24.  1983. 
Hon.  A.  James  Barnes. 

General  Counsel.  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Barnes:  On  May  10,  1983,  I 
wrote  Secretary  Block  urging  him  to  provide 
an  exemption  from  Federal  inspection  for 
central  kitchens  distributing  meat  and  poul- 
try products  to  their  own  restaurants.  The 
Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Services  March 
1983  study  states  that  such  an  exemption 
could  be  accomplished  administratively. 

Although  I  have  not  received  a  formal 
reply  ^o  my  May  10  letter.  I  understand  that 
the  Office  of  the  Central  Counsel  did  not 
review  the  FSIS  March  1983  study  for  legal 
sufficiency.  I.  therefore,  would  appreciate 
having  your  legal  opinion  on  this  matter  as 
soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely. 

Walter  D.  Huddleston. 

Enclosure. 

U.S..  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Office  of  General  Counsel. 
Washington.  DC.  May  31.  1983. 
Hon.  Walter  D.  Huddleston. 
Committee  on  Agriculture.   Nutrition,   and 
Forestry.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Huddleston:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  dated  May  24.  1983.  re- 
questing a  legal  opinion  from  our  office  on 
the  applicability  of  the  routine  inspection 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
-  tion  Act  (21  U.S.C.  601  et  seg.)  and  the  Poul- 
try Products  Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  451 
et  seg.)  to  the  preparation  of  meat  or  poul- 
try products  at  central  kitchen  facilities  by 
restaurant  chains  for  distributions  to  their 
restaurants. 

In  your  letter  to  Secretary  Block  of  May 
10,  1983.  you  urged  that  he  issue  regulations 
that  would  provide  an  exemption  from  the 
routine  Federal  inspection  requirements  for 
central  kitchens  distributing  meat  and  poul- 
try products  to  their  own  restaurants.  In 
our  view,  such  an  exemption  can  be  accom- 
plished only  through  statutory  amend- 
ments. In  this  regard,  we  do  not  agree  with 
the  drafters  of  the  Pood  Safety  and  Inspec- 
tion Services  March  1983  study. 

On  May  23,  1983.  we  submitted  a  legal 
memorandum  to  Donald  L.  Houston,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Food  Safety  and  In- 
spection Service,  setting  forth  our  rationale 
in  support  of  our  legal  position.  We  are  en- 
closing a  copy  of  this  memorandum  for  your 
information.  Please  contact  us  if  you  have 
any  questions  on  this  opinion. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Noakes. 
Acting  Genenil  CounaeL 
Enclosure. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  General  Counsel, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  23,  1983. 
To:    Donald    L.    Houston.    Administrator, 

FSIS. 
Prom:  Ronald  D.  Cipolla,  Assistant  General 

Counsel,  Regulatory  Division. 
Subject:  Central  Kitchens: 

This  has  reference  to  your  request  for  an 
opinion  concerning  the  applicability  of  rou- 
tine inspection  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  601  et  seg.) 
and  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  451  et  seg.)  to  the  preparation  of 
meat  or  poultry  products  at  central  kitchen 
facilities  by  restaurant  chains  for  distribu- 
tions to  their  restaurants. 

In  March  of  this  year,  your  agency  pub- 
lished an  analysis  of  the  exemption  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Meat  and  Poultry  In- 
spection laws.  The  final  chapter  of  that 
study  (pages  36-40)  deals  with  the  issue  of 
inspection  of  central  kitchens.  The  drafters 
of  the  study  conclude  that  an  exemption 
from  inspection  for  central  kitchens  which 
prepare  meat  and  poultry  products  for  sale 
to  individual  consumers  at  restaurants 
owned  or  operated  by  those  owning  the  cen- 
tral kitchen  could  be  accomplished  by  modi- 
fications to  the  regulations  under  the  Fed- 
eral Meal  and  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Acts. 

As  you  know,  our  office  did  not  review  the 
exemption  study  prior  to  its  publication.  As 
Mr.  Reuben  and  I  advised  you  at  a  recent 
meeting,  we  support  most  of  the  findings 
contained  in  the  study,  but  we  do  not 
concur  in  the  conclusion  that  an  exemption 
from  inspection  for  central  kitchens  can  be 
accomplished  merely  by  changes  in  the  cur- 
rent regulations.  To  the  contrary,  we  believe 
that  the  recommended  exemptions  relating 
to  central  kitchens  can  be  accomplished,  in 
general,  only  through  statutory  amend- 
ments. 

The  necessity  for  statutory  amendments 
to  exempt  central  kitchens  from  the  routine 
inspection  requirements  is  a  position  con- 
sistently advanced  by  this  office  for  many 
years.  More  importantly,  this  position  has 
been  communicated  to  members  of  Congress 
and  their  staffs,  orally  and  in  writing,  by  at- 
torneys in  this  office  and  representatives  of 
your  agency.  Additionally,  attorneys  in  this 
office  and  representatives  of  your  agency 
participated  last  year  in  a  task  force  in- 
volved in  the  drafting  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion which,  among  other  things,  would  have 
exempted  certain  central  kitchen  operations 
from  the  routine  inspection  requirements. 
Similarly,  our  office  and  your  agency  jointly 
drafted  proposed  amendments  to  the  1981 
Farm  Bill  which  would  have  authorized  cer- 
tain exemptions  for  central  kitchens. 

Our  position  that  exemption  from  routine 
inspection  for  central  kitchen  facilities  can 
t>e  accomplished,  in  general,  only  through 
legislative  changes  is  well-supported  by  a 
review  of  the  current  statutory  provisions 
and  applicable  regulations. 

The  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  provides 
that  meat  or  meat  food  products  prepared 
for  commerce  in  any  "slaughtering,  meat- 
canning,  salting,  packing,  rendering,  or  simi- 
lar establishment"  are  required  to  be  de- 
rived from  livestock  (i.e.,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  goats,  horses,  mules  or  other  equines) 
that  receive  federal  ante-mortem  and  post- 
mortem inspection  and  the  articles  must  be 
prepared  under  federal  inspection,  unless 
the  operations  of  the  establishment  are  ex- 
empted from  federal  inspection  (See  sec- 
tions 3,  4,  6,  10  and  23  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
603.     604.    606,    610    and    623)).    Section 


301(c)(1)  and  (3)  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
661(c)(1)  and  (3))  provides,  in  relevant  part, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  des- 
ignate any  state  which  does  not  have,  or  is 
not  effectively  enforcing,  requirements  at 
least  equal  to  those  imposed  under  titles  I 
and  IV  of  the  Act.  If  a  state  is  so  designated, 
titles  I  and  IV  of  the  Act  become  applicable 
to  wholly  intrastate,  as  W'ell-as  interstate, 
operations  and  transactions  and  persons  en- 
gaged therein  in  the  state.  Section  301(c)(2) 
of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C.  661(c)(2))  provides,  in 
relevant  part,  that  the  provisions  of  said  Act 
requiring  inspection  of  carcasses,  parts 
thereof,  meat  and  meat  food  products,  do 
not  apply  to  operations  of  types  traditional- 
ly and  usually  conducted  at  restaurants  in 
any  state  when  conducted  at  any  restaurant 
for  sale  in  normal  retail  quantities  or  service 
of  such  articles  to  consumers  at  such  estab- 
lishments. This  exemption  is  applicable  only 
to  operations  of  restaurants  in  intrastate 
commerce  in  designated  states,  and  the  Act 
does  not  require  states  to  provide  routine  in- 
spection with  respect  to  such  establish- 
ments. A  similar  exclusion  from  routine  in- 
spection requirements  is  applicable  to  oper- 
ations of  restaurants  in  interstate  commerce 
in  all  states  based  upon  this  Department's 
construction  of  the  above-cited  provisions  of 
the  Act  in  conjunction  with  the  Opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  August  17.  1972 
(Vol.  42.  Op  No.  44). 

There  is  no  definition  in  the  Act  of  the 
term  "restaurant".  However,  this  term  is 
specifically  defined  in  section  303.1(d)(2)(iv) 
of  the  federal  meat  inspection  regulations  (9 
CPR  303.1(d)(2)(iv)).  The  definition  of  "res- 
taurant" in  the  regulations  includes  "a  ca- 
terer which  delivers  or  serves  product  in 
meals,  or  as  entrees,  only  to  individual  con- 
sumers and  otherwise  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph".  The  regulations 
do  not  otherwise  define  "caterer",  but  the 
intent  in  this  regard  was  to  limit  the  term 
"caterer"  to  one  who  provides  food  or  serv- 
ice for  a  social  affair  (.e.g..  a  banquet  or  wed- 
ding) pursuant  to  sales  made  (over  the  tele- 
phone or  in  person)  to  individual  consumers 
at  the  catering  establishment.  This  interpre- 
tation of  the  term  "caterer"  is  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  the  dic- 
tionary definition  of  the  word  "caterer". 
(See,  Webster's  New  International  Diction- 
ary (3d  Ed.)  and  Webster's  Seventh  New  Col- 
legiate Dictionary.) 

The  definition  of  a  "restaurant",  in  sec- 
tion 303.1(d)(2)(iv)  of  the  federal  meat  in- 
spection regulations,  includes  "any  estab- 
lishment where  product  is  prepared  only  for 
sale  or  service,  in  meals,  or  as  entrees,  di- 
rectly to  individual  consumers  at  such  estab- 
lishment". The  preparation  of  meat  food 
products  at  central  kitchens  by  restaurant 
chains  for  distribution  to  their  restaurants 
for  sale  would  not,  in  our  view,  be  exempt 
from  inspection  under  section  301(c)  of  the 
Act.  These  operations  are  analogous  to 
those  performed  at  centralized  facilities  by 
chain  stores,  e.g.,  Safeway  Stores.  Inc.,  and 
A  &  P.  for  distribution  to  their  stores  for 
retail  sale.  These  activities  are  such  as  to 
make  the  chain  stores,  with  respect  to  their 
central  facilities,  "packers"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 
(See.  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  et  al.  v.  Freeman, 
369  P.  2d  952  (D.C.  Cir.  1966)).  Such  central 
facilities  have  received  federal  meat  inspec- 
tion service  for  many  years,  and,  in  our 
view,  "at  least  equal"  state  inspection  serv- 
ice is  required  under  the  Act  with  respect  to 
any  such  central  facilities  which  distribute 
products  only  in  intrastate  commerce  in 
non-designated  states.         -- 


The  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  has 
similar  inspection  and  exemption  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  slaughter  and  prepara- 
tion of  poultry  and  poultry  products  by  res- 
taurants (See  sections  5,  6.  9  and  10  of  the 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  454,  455,  458  and  459)).  There 
are.  however,  additional  exemption  provi- 
sions for  small  poultry  producers  in  section 
15  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C.  464).  Under  para- 
graph (c)(1)(D)  of  that  section,  the  Secre- 
tary could,  by  regulation,  exempt  from  the 
inspection  requirements  the  processing  of 
poultry  products  by  a  poultry  producer  or 
other  person  solely  for  intrastate  distribu- 
tion by  him  "directly  to  household  consum- 
ers, restaurants,  hotels,  and  boarding 
houses,  for  use  in  their  own  dining  rooms,  or 
in  the  preparation  of  meals  for  sales  direct 
to  consumers"  (21  U.S.C.  464(c)(1)(D)). 
Under  paragraph  (c)(3)  of  that  section,  the 
above-exemption  is  limited  to  those  process- 
ing no  more  than  20.000  turkeys  or  other 
poultry  during  a  calendar  year  (21  U.S.C. 
464(c)(3)).  _^, 

In  our  view,  the  exemption  provisions  con- 
tained in  section  15(c)(1)(D)  of  the  Act 
appear  to  be  limited  to  any  person  prepar- 
ing products  for  salt  by  him  wholly  intra- 
state to  other  persons,  e.g.  persons  operat- 
ing restaurants,  for  use  in  their  dining 
rooms  or  in  the  preparation  of  meals  for 
sales  direct  to  consumers.  The  legislative 
history  of  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act  indicates  that  the  Congress 
intended  to  so  limit  the  provisions  (Cong. 
Rec.  July  29,  1968,  pp.  S23980-23982).  How- 
ever, even  if  the  provisions  were  construed 
to  apply  to  distributions  by  the  producer  to 
restaurants  owned  or  operated  by  him.  the 
provisions  would  be  very  limited  in  their  ap- 
plication to  the  central  kitchen  situation. 
Most  central  kitchen  facilities  preparing 
poultry  or  poultry  products  would  involve 
operations  apparently  too  large  to  qualify 
for  that  exemption. 

In  any  event,  we  assume  that  your  agency 
would  prefer  adopting  a  uniform  position 
with  respect  to  the  exemption  of  central 
kitchens  from  both  meat  and  poultry  in- 
spection. Accordingly,  we  believe  that  the 
exemption  of  central  kitchens  from  inspec- 
tion requirements  under  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  and  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act  should  be  accomplished 
through  statutory  amendments.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  52.  a  bill  to  combat  violent  and 
major  crime  by  establishing  a  Federal 
offense  for  continuing  a  career  of  rob- 
beries or  burglaries  while  armed  and 
providing  a  mandatory  sentence  of  life 
imprisonment. 

S.  281 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  281,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
give  employers  and  performers  in  the 
performing  arts  rights  given  by  section 
8(e)  of  such  act  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  similarly  situated  indus- 
tries, and  to  give  employers  and  per- 
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formers  in  the  performing  arts  the 
same  rights  given  by  section  8(f)  of 
such  act  to  employers  and  employees 
in  the  construction  industry,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   1244 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1244.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  a  program  of  health  care 
for  elderly  individuals  who  require 
long-term  care. 

S.   16S7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Trible),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis).  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes). 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Quayle).  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1657,  a  bill 
to  designate  the  week  in  November 
which  includes  Thanksgiving  Day  as 
•National  Family  Week." 

S.    1763 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1763,  a  bill  to  reform  procedures 
for  collateral  review  of  criminal  judg- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1764 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1764,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  to 
limit  the  application  of  the  exclusion- 
ary rule. 

S.   1765 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1765.  a  bill  to  establish  constitu- 
tional procedures  for  the  imposition  of 
the  sentence  of  death,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1881 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1881.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  compulsory  union 
dues  for  political  purposes. 

S.  218S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga)  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Cochran)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2185.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
extend  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit. 


S.  2307 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga).  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2207.  a  bill 
to  amend  part  D  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assure,  through 
mandatory  income  withholding,  incen- 
tive payments  to  States,  and  other  im- 
provements in  the  child  support  en- 
forcement program,  that  all  children 
in  the  United  States  who  are  in  need 
of  assistance  in  securing  financial  sup- 
port from  their  parents  will  receive 
such  assistance  regardless  of  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2226 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Bingaman)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2226.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
extend  mortgage  subsidy  bond  author- 
ity through  1990. 

S.  2229 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2229.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals  to 
compute  the  deduction  for  retirement 
savings  on  the  basis  of  the  compensa- 
tion of  their  spouses  and  to  treat  ali- 
mony as  compensation  for  purposes  of 
such  deduction. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAmato.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2229,  supra. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  5, 
a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
Federal  budget  procedures. 

SENATE  JOINT  resolution  171 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stennis,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley)  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  171,  a  joint  resolution  for 
the  designation  of  July  20,  1984.  as 
•National  POW/MIA  Recognition 
Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  a  10 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor   of   Senate    Joint    Resolution 
210.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  January   1,   1984, 
and  ending  December  31,  1984,  as  the 
■Year  of  Excellence  in  Education." 
senate  joint  resolution  2  1  1 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
names    of    the    Senator    from    South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 


from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley), the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Sarbanes).  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms).  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle). 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
CHER).  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Gorton),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure).  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  211,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  of  No- 
vember 18.  1984.  through  November 
24.  1984.  as  'National  Family  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  resolution  2  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAmato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattingly).  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick).  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen). 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Durenberger)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  213.  a 
joint  resolution  designating  1984  'the 
Year  of  the  Secretary." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  225 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini).  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 225.  a  joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  March  1984  as  -National 
Eye  Donor  Month." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  28  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  287.  a 
resolution  establishing  a  Task  Force 
on  Agricultural  Credit. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  335-RESO- 

LUTION  DISAPPROVING 

LATEST     REVISIONS     TO     OMB 

CIRCULAR  A-122 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs: 

S.  Res.  335 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  has  promulgated  regulations 
relative  to  'lobbying  and  related  activities" 
by  non-profit  grantees  and  contractors  of 
the  Federal  government,  without  specific 
statutory  authority  from  Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  receipt  of  Federal  assistance 
cannot  and  ought  not  result  in  the  loss  of 
fundamental  Constitutional  rights  of  free 
speech,  petition,  and  association;  and 

Whereas  the  unimpeded  exchange  of 
views  and  information  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  non-profit  organizations 
receiving  Federal  funds  helps  ensure  the  ef- 
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fective  operation  of  those  programs  and  fa- 
cilitates Congressional  oversight;  and 

Whereas  the  application  of  the  regula- 
tions proposed  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  in  OMB  Circular  A-122 
could  have  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  chill- 
ing effect  on  the  First  Amendment  rights  of 
those  affiliated  with  non-profit  organiza- 
tions, could  prove  coercive,  and  could  inhibit 
the  flow  of  information  between  those  orga- 
nizations and  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  should  immediately  withdraw  its 
proposed  revisions  to  Circular  A-122  and  re- 
frain from  promulgating  this  or  any  other 
rule  or  regulation  that  would  have  similar 
effects  on  the  recipients  of  Federal  grants 
or  contracts  or  on  the  private  donors  to 
these  non-profit  organizations. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  8,  1983,  I  submitted  a  Senate 
resolution  (S.  Res.  85)  requesting  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  to  withdraw  its  ill-contrived  re- 
visions to  Circular  A-122.  a  regulation 
entitled  "Cost  Principles  for  Nonprofit 
Organizations."  OMB  had  proposed 
these  revisions  in  an  effort  to  restrict 
the  political  activities  of  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations receiving  Federal  grants 
and  funds.  The  next  day.  OMB  did  in 
fact  withdraw  the  proposed  changes 
pending  further  evaluation.  This  eval- 
uation resulted  in  the  promulgation  of 
additional  revisions  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  No- 
vember 3.  1983.  The  period  for  public 
comment  on  these  revisions  ended  last 
month,  on  January  17.  I  understand 
that  OMB  is  reviewing  correspondence 
from  over  100,000  individuals  and 
groups. 

I  rise  today  to  offer  a  second  Senate 
resolution  strongly  disapproving  the 
most  recent  revisions  to  Circular  A- 
122  proposed  by  OMB.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  opposing  these 
new  regulations,  regulations  that  have 
no  statutory  basis  and  bear  little  rela- 
tion to  OMB's  stated  purpose  of  pro- 
moting Government  efficiency. 

The  primary,  and  most  ominous, 
effect  of  OMB's  proposed  revision 
would  be  to  curtail  significantly  the 
political  activities  of  all  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations receving  Federal  support. 
To  date.  OMB  has  failed  to  demon- 
strate a  need  for  such  far-reaching 
regulation  of  the  Nation's  nonprofit 
organizations  or,  further,  why  its  revi- 
sions should  apply  to  private  citizens 
who  choose  to  contribute  to  nonprofit 
organizations  that  receive  Federal 
funds. 

In  my  view,  OMB  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  formulate  regulations  T)f 
this  scope  and  specificity  without  a 
direct  grant  of  authority  to  do  so  from 
Congress.  The  Constitution  designates 
Congress,  not  the  executive  branch, 
the  broad  authority  over  Federal 
spending.  Certainly,  executive  agen- 
cies, with  the  consent  of  Congress 
properly  may  regulate  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  by  public.  State,  and  local 


agencies.  But  we  must  question  the 
propriety  of  an  executive  agency— 
OMB  or  any  other— deciding  how  a 
private  nonprofit  organization  shall  al- 
locate its  resources  including  those  re- 
ceived from  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  effect  of  such  regulation  on 
Government  efficiency. 

Further  regulation  of  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations is  unnecessary  and  dupli- 
cative. Current  law  already  regulates 
the  use  of  Federal  moneys  by  these  or- 
ganizations for  political  purposes. 
Nonprofit  groups  presently  must 
comply  with  the  strict  reporting  stand- 
ards of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
which  requires  detailed  records  on  lob- 
bying activities.  The  revisions  to  Cir- 
cular A-122  would  impose  additional, 
burdensome  recordkeeping  require- 
ments on  both  nonprofit  organizations 
and  the  Government,  at  a  time  when 
both  Congress  and  the  administration 
concur  that  unnecessary  regulations 
and  paperwork  must  be  reduced. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  regulations 
raise  important  constitutional  con- 
cerns which  have  not  been  addressed 
adequately  by  OMB.  Members  of  non- 
profit organizations  would  find  their 
first  amendment  rights  of  speech,  peti- 
tion and  association  unduly  restricted 
without  compelling  reason.  The  regu- 
lations also  would  attenuate  the 
fourth  amendment  right  of  individual 
contributors  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions who  have  gifts  reported  to  the 
Federal  Government,  even  if  their  do- 
nations are  not  directly  or  indirectly 
for  what  the  revised  circular  deems 
"lobbying  or  related  activities."  This 
requirement  exceeds  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  monitoring  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  by  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
would  result  in  an  impermissible  and 
unconstitutional  invasion  of  the  priva- 
cy of  individual  contributors. 

Under  Circular  A-122,  the  definition 
of  lobbying  and  related  activities  could 
well  be  interpreted  to  prevent  grass- 
roots efforts  from  influencing  Federal 
and  State  legislation,  or  to  discourage 
citizen  groups  from  participating  in 
public  education  campaigns  such  as 
letter  writing  or  fund  raising  associat- 
ed with  pending  legislation.  The  circu- 
lar deems  this  activity  as  "concerted 
public  action,"  within  the  realm  of 
"lobbying  and  related  activities."  This 
is  a  significantly  more  narrow  defini- 
tion than  the  corresponding  one  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  provision 
to  consider  as  unallowable  expenses 
the  costs  of  referenda  or  initiative 
campaigns,  properly  public  education 
activities,  raises  significant  first 
amendment  questions.  Such  public 
education  campaigns  are  a  traditional 
means  of  civic  involvement,  and  an  ex- 
ecutive agency  ought  not  curtail  them. 

Under  the  revised  circular,  if  a  cov- 
ered recipient  signed  a  quarterly 
report  and  expense  statement,  this 
would  be  considered  to  constitute  his 
or  her  binding  acceptance  of  all  condi- 


tions of  the  circular.  These  documents 
are  submitted  routinely,  as  part  of  the 
periodic  payment  process  for  previous- 
ly awarded  grants  or  contracts.  To 
secure  binding  acceptance  in  this 
manner  is  of  questionable  propriety 
and  almost  certainly  will  be  chal- 
lenged in  the  courts. 

The  U.S.  Congress,  not  OMB,  has 
the  authority  to  determine  legislative 
guidelines  for  issuing  regulatiShs  by 
the  executive  branch.  The  proposed 
revisions  for  Circular  A-122  go  sub- 
stantially beyond  any  current  statuto- 
ry or  appropriations  restrictions 
placed  on  the  methods  by  which 
grantees  can  seek  to  meet  the  objec- 
tives of  a  grant  program.  OMB  lacks 
the  authority  to  legislate  by  adminis- 
trative action  such  wide-ranging  re- 
strictions and  policies,  absent  a  specif- 
ic delegation  of  authority  from  Con- 
gress to  do  so.  Congress  has  not  done 
so. 

When  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  first  published  Circular  A- 
122  in  January  1983.  thousands  of  neg- 
ative comments  followed,  from  both 
the  public  and  Federal  agencies.  At 
that  point,  I  would  have  thought,  the 
OMB  would  have  had  the  good  sense 
to  recognize  the  objections  and  with- 
draw this  highly  suspect  proposal.  The 
restrictions  of  Circular  A-122  on  the 
political  expression  of  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations receiving  Federal  funds 
would  be  especially  ill-advised  at  this 
time,  when  the  millions  of  Americans 
represented  by  these  groups  feel  them- 
selves to  be  the  target  of  Federal 
budget  cuts.  Surely,  it  is  not  unwise  to 
restrict  the  avenues  by  which  they 
seek  to  communicate  their  concerns  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  United 
States  has  always  prided  itself  on  its 
special  freedoms  to  insure  the  ex- 
change of  views  and  information  be- 
tween Government  and  citizens.  Any 
policy  which  would  restrict  or  dimin- 
ish this  flow  of  information  and  ideas 
bears  a  heavy  burden  of  proof.  OMB 
has  not  offered  such  proof;  the  case 
has  not  been  made.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  336-TO 
PROCLAIM  CIRCLE  K  INTERNA- 
TIONAL WEEK 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  GoLDWATER,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Mattingly, 
Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Stennis,  and 
Mr.  Tower)  submitted  the  following  . 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 

S.  Res.  336 
Whereas  Circle  K  International  is  an  or- 
ganization of  college  students  sponsored  by 
Kiwanis  International  that  provides  a 
means  for  responsible  commimity  action  by 
students; 
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Whereas  Circle  K  International  empha- 
sizes the  advantages  the  democratic  way  of 
life  and  provides  the  opportunity  for  leader- 
ship training  in  service: 

Whereas  Circle  K  International  encour 
ages  the  adoption  and  the  application  of 
high  social,  business,  and  professional 
standards: 

Whereas  Circle  K  International  promotes 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  righteous- 
ness, justice,  patriotism,  and  good  will:  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  Circle  K  Inter- 
national are  presently  involved  in  service 
projects  to  help  families  in  need  of  support 
under  the  theme.  Achieve  Unity  Through 
Service":  Now.  therefore,  tie  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  week  of  February  5.  1984. 
through  February  11.  1984.  be  proclaimed  as 
"Circle  K  International  Week." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  is  today  submitting  a 
resolution  to  proclaim  the  week  of 
February  5  through  February  11.  1984. 
"Circle  K  International  Week." 

Circle  K  International  began  as  a 
university  fraternity  in  1936  with  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Pullman,  Wash., 
Kiwanis  Club.  The  organization 
became  international  in  1955.  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional. Today,  with  more  than  6,000 
members  of  nearly  800  clubs  in  6  coun- 
tries, it  is  the  worlds  largest  collegiate 
service  organization  and  still  growing. 

For  nearly  half  a  century.  Circle  K 
International  has  given  college  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  help  those  in 
need,  and  renders  a  valuable  service  to 
our  society.  The  goals  of  these  young 
people  are  admirable,  and  their  ac- 
tions are  commendable.  Whether 
working  on  behalf  of  Older  Americans, 
teenagers,  families,  or  handicapped 
citizens  in  need  of  assistance,  this  or- 
ganization has  its  heart  and  soul  in 
the  right  place— wherever  help  is 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  introduced  similar  resolutions 
last  year  and  2  years  previous.  It  is  my 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  again 
join  in  this  worthy  effort,  and  pro- 
claim the  week  of  February  5.  "Circle 
K  International  Week." 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


BAIL  REFORM  ACT 


THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2694 

Mr.  THURMOND  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  215)  to 
amend  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  to 
permit  consideration  of  danger  to  the 
community  in  setting  pretrial  release 
conditions,  to  expand  the  list  of  statu- 
tory release  conditions,  to  establish  a 
more  appropriate  basis  for  deciding  on 
postconviction  release,  and  for  other 
purposes;  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following: 


That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bail 

Reform  Act  of  1984". 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Sections  3141  through  3151  of 

title  18.  Unitd  States  Code,  are  repealed  and 

the  following  new  sections  are  inserted  in 

lieu  thereof: 

••«314l.  R«l«a.se  and  detention  authority  general- 
ly 

(a)  Pending  Trial.— A  judicial  officer 
who  is  authorized  to  order  the  arrest  of  a 
person  pursuant  to  section  3041  of  this  title 
shall  order  that  an  arrested  person  who  is 
brought  l)efore  him  be  released  or  detained, 
pending  judicial  proceedings,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

(b)  Pending  Sentence  or  Appeal— A  judi- 
cial officer  of  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction 
over  an  offense,  or  a  judicial  officer  of  a 
Federal  appellate  court,  shall  order  that, 
pending  imposition  or  execution  of  sen- 
tence, or  pending  appeal  of  conviction  or 
sentence,  a  person  be  released  or  detained 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
"<i  :il  12.  Release  or  detention  of  a  defendant  pend- 
ing trial 

(a)  In  GENEHAL.-Upon  the  appearance 
before  a  judicial  officer  of  a  person  charged 
with  an  offense,  the  judicial  officer  shall 
issue  an  order  that,  pending  trial,  the 
person  be— 

■(U  released  on  his  personal  recognizance 
or  upon  execution  of  an  unsecured  appear- 
ance bond,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  <b): 

■•(2)  released  on  a  condition  or  combina- 
tion of  conditions  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (c): 

(3)  temporarily  detained  to  permit  revo- 
cation of  conditional  release,  deportation,  or 
exclusion  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d):  or 

•■<4)  detained  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (e). 

(b)  Release  on  Personal  Recognizance 
OR  Unsecured  Appearance  Bond. -The  judi- 
cial officer  shall  order  the  pretrial  release  of 
the  person  on  his  personal  recognizance,  or 
upon  execution  of  an  unsecured  appearance 
bond  in  an  amount  specified  by  the  court, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  person  not 
commit  a  Federal.  State,  or  local  crime 
during  the  period  of  his  release,  unless  the 
judicial  officer  determines  that  such  release 
will  not  reasonably  assure  the  appearance 
of  the  person  as  required  or  will  endanger 
the  safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  com- 
munity. 

"(c)  Release  on  Conditions.— If  the  judi- 
cial officer  determines  that  the  release  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  will  not  reasonably 
assure  the  appearance  of  the  person  as  re- 
quired or  will  endanger  the  safety  of  any 
other  person  or  the  community,  he  shall 
order  the  pretrail  release  of  the  person— 

(1)  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
person  not  commit  a  Federal.  State,  or  local 
crime  during  the  period  of  release:  and 

■•(2)  subject  to  the  least  restrictive  further 
condition,  or  combination  of  conditions, 
that  he  determines  will  reasonably  assure 
the  appearance  of  the  person  as  required 
and  the  safety  of  any  other  person  and  the 
community,  which  may  include  the  condi- 
tion that  the  person— 

(A)  remain  in  the  custody  of  a  designated 
person,  who  agrees  to  supervise  him  and  to 
report  any  violation  of  a  release  condition  to 
the  court,  if  the  designated  person  is  able 
reasonably  to  assure  the  judicial  officer  that 
the  person  will  appear  as  required  and  will 
not  pose  a  danger  to  the  safety  of  any  other 
person  or  the  community; 

■■(B)  maintain  employment,  or.  if  unem- 
ployed, actively  seek  employment; 


"(C)  maintain  or  commence  an  education- 
al program; 

•■(D)  abide  by  specified  restrictions  on  his 
personal  associations,  place  of  abode,  or 
travel: 

■■(E)  avoid  all  contact  with  an  alleged 
victim  of  the  crime  and  with  a  potential  wit- 
ness who  may  testify  concerning  the  of- 
fense: 

■•(F)  report  on  a  regular  basis  to  a  desig- 
nated law  enforcement  agency,  pretrial  serv- 
ices agency,  or  other  agency: 
■•(G)  comply  with  a  specified  curfew: 
••(H)  refrain  from  possessing  a  firearm,  de- 
structive device,  or  other  dangerous  weapon; 
(I)  refrain  from  excessive  use  of  alcohol, 
or  any  use  of  a  narcotic  drug  or  other  con- 
trolled substance,  as  defined  in  section  102 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
802).  without  a  prescription  by  a  licensed 
medical  practitioner: 

••(J)  undergo  available  medical  or  psychi- 
atric treatment,  including  treatment  for 
drug  or  alcohol  dependency,  and  remain  in  a 
specified  institution  if  required  for  that  pur- 
pose: 

(K)  execute  an  agreement  to  forfeit  upon 
failing  to  appear  as  required,  such  designat- 
ed property,  including  money,  as  is  rea.son- 
ably  necessary  to  assure  the  appearance  of 
the  person  as  required,  and  post  with  the 
court  such  indicia  of  ownership  of  the  prop- 
erty or  such  percentage  of  the  money  as  the 
judicial  officer  may  specify; 

•■(L)  execute  a  bail  bond  with  solvent  sure- 
ties in  such  amount  as  is  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  appearance  of  the  person 
as  required; 

"(M)  return  to  custody  for  specified  hours 
following   release   for  employment,  school 
ing.  or  other  limited  purposes:  and 

••(N)  satisfy  any  other  condition  that  is 
reasonably  necessary  to  assure  the  appear- 
ance of  the  person  as  required  and  to  assure 
the  safety  of  any  other  person  and  the  com- 
munity. 

The  judicial  officer  may  not  impose  a  finan- 
cial condition  that  results  in  the  pretrial  de- 
tention of  the  person.  The  judicial  officer 
may  at  any  time  amend  his  order  to  impose 
additional  or  different  conditions  of  release. 
•(d)  Temporary  Detention  To  Permit 
Revocation  of  Conditional  Release.  De- 
portation. OR  Exclusion— If  the  judicial 
officer  determines  that— 
••(1)  the  person— 

••(A)  is.  and  was  at  the  time  the  offense 
was  committed,  on— 

■■(i)  release  pending  trial  for  a  felony 
under  Federal.  State,  or  local  law: 

■■(ii)  release  pending  imposition  or  execu- 
tion of  sentence,  appeal  of  sentence  or  con- 
viction, or  completion  of  sentence,  for  any 
offense  under  Federal.  State,  or  local  law;  or 
••(iii)  probation  or  parole  for  any  offense 
under  Federal.  State,  or  local  law:  or 

•(B)  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, as  defined  in  section  101(a)(20)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)(20));  and 

••(2)  the  person  may  flee  or  pose  a  danger 
to  any  other  person  or  the  community; 
he  shall  order  the  detention  of  the  person, 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  ten  days,  ex- 
cluding Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays, 
and  direct  the  attorney  for  the  Government 
to  notify  the  appropriate  court,  probation 
or  parole  official,  or  State  or  local  law  en- 
forcement official,  or  the  appropriate  offi- 
cial of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  If  the  official  fails  or  declines  to 
take  the  person  into  custody  during  that 


period,  the  person  shall  be  treated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  olhor  provisions  of  this 
section,  notwithstanding  the  applicability  of 
other  provisions  of  law  governing  release 
pending  trial  or  deportation  or  exclusion 
proceedings.  If  temporary  detention  is 
sought  under  paragraph  (1)(B).  the  person 
has  the  burden  of  proving  to  the  court  that 
he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  is  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence. 

•■(e)  Detention.— If.  after  a  hearing  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f).  the 
judicial  officer  finds  that  no  condition  or 
combination  of  conditions  will  reasonably 
assure  the  appearance  of  the  person  as  re- 
quired and  the  .safety  of  any  other  person 
and  the  community,  he  shall  order  the  de- 
tention of  the  person  prior  to  trial.  In  a  case 
described  in  (f)(1).  a  rebuttable  presumption 
arises  that  no  condition  or  combination  of 
.conditions  will  reasonably  assure  the  .safety 
of  any  other  person  and  the  community  if 
the  judge  finds  that— 

■■(  1 )  the  person  has  been  convicted  of  a 
Federal  offense  that  is  described  in  subsec- 
tion (f)(1).  or  of  a  Slate  or  local  offense  that 
would  have  been  an  offense  described  in 
sub.section  (fKl)  if  a  circumstance  giving 
rise  to  Federal  jurisdiction  had  existed: 

•(2)  the  offense  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
was  committed  while  the  person  was  on  re- 
lease pending  trial  for  a  Federal.  State,  or 
local  offense:  and 

■•(3)  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years 
has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  conviction,  or 
the  release  of  the  person  from  imprison- 
ment, for  the  offense  described  in  para- 
graph (1),  whichever  is  later. 
Subject  to  rebuttal  by  the  person,  it  shall  be 
presumed  that  no  condition  or  combination 
of  conditions  will  reasonably  assure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  person  as  required  and  the 
safety  of  the  community  if  the  judicial  offi- 
cer finds  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  person  committed  an  offense 
for  which  a  maximum  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  ten  years  or  more  is  prescribed  in 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
801  et  seq.).  the  Controlled  Substances 
Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  951  et 
seq.).  section  1  of  the  Act  of  September  15. 
1980  (21  U.S.C.  955a),  or  an  offense  under 
section  924(c)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

'•(f)  Detention  Hearing.— The  judicial  of- 
ficer shall  hold  a  hearing  to  determine 
whether  any  condition  or  combination  of 
conditions  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  will 
reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of  the 
person  as  required  and  the  safety  of  any 
other  person  and  the  community  in  a  case— 

••(1)  upon  motion  of  the  attorney  for  the 
Government,  that  involves— 

■•(A)  a  crime  of  violence; 

•'(B)  an  offense  for  which  the  maximum 
sentence  is  life  imprisonment  or  death: 

••(C)  an  offense  for  which  a  maximum 
term  of  imprisonment  of  ten  years  or  more 
is  prescribed  in  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.).  the  Controlled 
Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  951  et  seq.),  or  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
September  15,  1980  (21  U.S.C.  955a);  or 

"(D)  any  felony  committed  after  the 
person  had  been  convicted  of  two  or  more 
prior  offenses  described  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (C),  or  two  or  more  State  or 
local  offenses  that  would  have  been  offenses 
described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C) 
if  a  circumstance  giving  rise  to  Federal  ju- 
risdiction had  existed;  or 

"(2)  Upon  motion  of  the  attorney  for  the 
Government  or  upon  the  Judicial  officer's 
own  motion,  that  involves— 


••(A)  a  serious  risk  that  the  person  will 
flee: 

"(B)  a  serious  risk  that  the  person  will  ob- 
struct or  attempt  to  obstruct  justice,  or 
threaten,  injure,  or  intimidate,  or  attempt 
to  threaten,  injure,  or  intimidate,  a  prospec- 
tive witness  or  juror. 

The  hearing  shall  be  held  immediately  upon 
the  person's  first  appearance  before  the  ju- 
dicial officer  unless  that  person,  or  the  at- 
torney for  the  Government,  seeks  a  continu- 
ance. Except  for  good  cause,  a  continuance 
on  motion  of  the  person  may  not  exceed  five 
days,  and  a  continuance  on  motion  of  the 
attorney  for  the  Government  may  not 
exceed  three  days.  During  a  continuance, 
the  person  shall  be  detained,  and  the  judi- 
cial officer,  on  motion  of  the  attorney  for 
the  Government  or  on  his  own  motion,  may 
order  that,  while  in  custody,  a  person  who 
appears  to  be  a  narcotics  addict  receive  a 
medical  examination  to  determine  whether 
he  is  an  addict.  At  the  hearing,  the  person 
has  the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel, 
and.  if  he  is  financially  unable  to  obtain 
adequate  representation,  to  have  counsel 
appointed  for  him.  The  person  shall  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  testify,  to  present 
witnesses  on  his  ow'n  behalf,  to  cross-exam- 
ine witnesses  who  appear  at  the  hearing, 
and  to  present  information  by  proffer  or 
otherwise.  The  rules  concerning  admissibil- 
ity of  evidence  in  criminal  trials  do  not 
apply  to  the  presentation  and  consideration 
of  information  at  the  hearing.  The  facts  the 
judicial  officer  uses  to  support  a  finding 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  that  no  condition 
or  combination  of  conditions  will  reasonably 
assure  the  safely  of  any  other  person  and 
the  community  shall  be  supported  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence.  The  person  may  be 
detained  pending  completion  of  the  hearing. 

■■(g)  Factors  To  Be  Considered.— The  ju- 
dicial officer  shall,  in  determining  whether 
there  are  conditions  of  release  that  will  rea- 
sonably assure  the  appearance  of  the  person 
as  required  and  the  safety  of  any  other 
person  and  the  community,  take  into  ac- 
count the  available  information  concern- 
ing— 

■■(1)  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
offense  charged,  including  whether  the  of- 
fense is  a  crime  of  violence  or  involves  a  nar- 
cotic drug; 

■■(2)  the  weight  of  the  evidence  against  the 
person: 

■•(3)  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the 
person,  including— 

'•(A)  his  character,  physical  and  mental 
condition,  family  ties,  employment,  finan- 
cial resources,  length  of  residence  in  the 
community,  community  ties,  past  conduct, 
history  relating  to  drug  or  alcohol  abuse, 
criminal  history,  and  record  concerning  ap- 
pearance at  court  proceedings;  and 
"(B)  whether,  at  the  time  of  the  current  of- 
fense or  arrest,  he  was  on  probation,  on 
parole,  or  on  other  release  pending  trial, 
sentencing,  appeal,  or  completion  of  sen- 
tence for  an  offense  under  Federal,  State,  or 
local  law;  and 

"(4)  the  nature  and  seriousness  of  the 
danger  to  any  person  or  the  community 
that  would  be  posed  by  the  person's  release. 
In  considering  the  conditions  of  release  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)(2)<K)  or  (c)(2)(L). 
the  judicial  officer  may  upon  his  own 
motion,  or  shall  upon  the  motion  of  the 
Government,  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the 
source  of  the  property  to  be  designated  for 
potential  forfeiture  or  offered  as  collateral 
to  secure  a  bond,  and  shall  decline  to  accept 
the  designation,  or  the  use  as  collateral,  of 
property  that,  because  of  its  source,  will  not 


reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of  the 
person  as  required. 

•'(h)  Contents  of  Release  Order.— In  a 
release  order  issued  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  or  (c).  the  Judicial  of- 
ficer shall— 

••(1)  include  a  written  statement  that  sets 
forth  all  the  conditions  to  which  the  release 
is  subject,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  clear  and 
specific  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  person's 
conduct:  and 

"(2)  advise  the  person  of— 
••(A)  the  penalties  for  violating  a  condition 
of  release,  including  the  penalties  for  com- 
mitting an  offense  while  on  pretrial  release: 

•(B)  the  consequences  of  violating  a  condi- 
tion of  release,  including  the  immediate  is- 
suance of  a  warrant  for  the  person's  arrest; 
and 

••(C)  the  provisions  of  sections  1503  of  this 
title  (relating  to  intimidation  of  witnesses, 
jurors,  and  officers  of  the  court),  1510  (re- 
lating to  obstruction  of  criminal  investiga- 
tions), 1512  (tampering  with  a  witness, 
victim,  or  an  informant),  and  1513  (retaliat- 
ing against  a  witness,  victim,  or  an  inform- 
ant). 

••(i)  Contents  of  Detention  Order.— In  a 
detention  order  issued  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (e).  the  judicial  officer 
shall- 

••(1)  include  written  findings  of  fact  and  a 
written  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  de- 
tention; 

•(2)  direct  that  the  person  be  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
confinement  in  a  corrections  facility  sepa- 
rate, to  the  extent  practicable,  from  persons 
awaiting  or  serving  sentences  or  being  held 
in  custody  pending  appeal: 

■■(4)  direct  that  the  person  be  afforded 
reasonable  opportunity  for  private  consulta- 
tion with  his  counsel:  and 

'•(3)  direct  that,  on  order  of  a  court  of  the 
United  States  or  on  request  of  an  attorney 
for  the  Government,  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  corrections  facility  in  which  the 
person  is  confined  deliver  the  person  to  a 
United  States  marshal  for  the  purpose  of  an 
appearance  in  connection  with  a  court  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  judicial  officer  may.  by  subsequent 
order,  permit  the  temporary  release  of  the 
person,  in  the  custody  of  a  United  States 
marshal  or  another  appropriate  person,  to 
the  extent  that  the  judicial  officer  deter- 
mines such  release  to  be  necessary  for  prep- 
aration of  the  person's  defense  or  for  an- 
other compelling  reason. 

"(j)  Presumption  of  Innocence.— Nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  modify- 
ing or  limiting  the  presumption  of  inno- 
cence. 

"§3143.    Release    or    detention    of   a    defendant 
pending  sentence  or  appeal 

•'(a)  Release  or  Detention  Pending  Sen- 
tence.—The  judicial  officer  shall  order  that 
a  person  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  an 
offense  and  who  is  waiting  imposition  or 
execution  of  sentence,  be  detained,  unless 
the  judicial  officer  finds  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  person  is  not 
likely  to  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to  the  safety 
of  any  other  person  or  the  community  if  re- 
leased pursuant  to  section  3142  (b)  or  (c).  If 
the  Judicial  officer  makes  such  a  finding,  he 
shall  order  the  release  of  the  person  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3142 
(b)or  (c). 

"(b)  Release  or  Detention  Pending 
Appeal  by  the  Defendant.- The  Judicial  of- 
ficer shall  order  that  a  person  who  has  been 
found  guilty  of  an  offense  and  sentenced  to 
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a  term  of  imprisonment,  and  who  has  filed 
an  appeal  or  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiora- 
ri, be  detained,  unless  the  judicial  officer 
finds— 

••(  1 )  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
the  person  is  not  likely  to  flee  or  pose  a 
danger  to  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or 
the  community  if  released  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3142  (b)  or  (c):  and 

(2)  that  the  appeal  is  not  for  purpose  of 
delay  and  raises  a  substantial  question  of 
law  or  fact  likely  to  result  in  reversal  or  an 
order  for  a  new  trial. 

If  the  judicial  officer  makes  such  findings, 
he  shall  order  the  release  of  the  person  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3142(b)  or  (c). 

•■(c)  Release  oh  Detention  Pending 
Appeal  by  the  Government— The  judicial 
officer  shall  treat  a  defendant  in  a  case  in 
which  an  appeal  has  been  t.»ken  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3731  of  this  title,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3142.  unless  the  de- 
fendant is  otherwise  subject  to  a  release  or 
detention  order. 

"SSIU.  Release  or  detention  of  a  material 
witness 
•If  it  appears  from  an  affidavit  filed  by  a 
party  that  the  testimony  of  a  person  is  ma- 
terial in  a  criminal  proceeding,  and  ff  it  is 
shown  that  it  may  become  impracticable  to 
secure  the  presence  of  the  person  by  subpe- 
na.  a  judicial  officer  may  order  the  arrest  of 
the  person  and  treat  the  person  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  .section  3142.  No 
material  witness  may  be  detained  becau.se  of 
inability  to  comply  with  any  condition  of  re- 
lease if  the  testimony  of  such  witness  can 
adequately  be  secured  by  deposition,  and  if 
further  detention  is  not  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  failure  of  justice.  Release  of  a  materi- 
al witness  may  be  delayed  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  until  the  deposition  of  the 
witness  can  be  taken  pursuant  to  the  Feder- 
al Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 
"SSI  15.  Review  and  appeal  of  a  release  or 
detention  order 
••(a)  Review  of  a  Release  Order.— If  a 
person  is  ordered  released  by  a  magistrate, 
or  by  a  person  other  than  a  judge  of  a  court 
having  original  jurisdiction  over  the  offense 
and  other  than  a  Federal  appellate  court— 
(1)  the  attorney  for  the  Government  may 
file,  with  the  court  having  original  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  offense,  a  motion  for  revoca- 
tion of  the  order  or  amendment  of  the  con- 
ditions of  release:  and 

••(2)  the  person  may  file,  with  the  court 
having  original  jurisdiction  over  the  offense, 
a  motion  for  amendment  of  the  conditions 
of  release. 
The  motion  shall  be  determined  promptly. 

"(b)  Review  of  a  Detention  Order.— If  a 
person  is  ordered  detained  by  a  magistrate, 
or  by  a  person  other  than  a  judge  of  a  court 
having  original  jurisdiction  over  the  offense 
and  other  than  a  Federal  appellate  court, 
the  person  may  file,  with  the  court  having 
original  jurisdiction  over  the  offense,  a 
motion  for  revocation  or  amendment  of  the 
order.  The  motion  shall  be  determined 
promptly. 

•■(c)  Appeal  From  a  Release  or  Detention 
Order.— An  appeal  from  a  release  or  deten- 
tion order,  or  from  a  decision  denying  revo- 
cation or  amendment  of  such  an  order,  is 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  section  1291 
of  title  28  and  section  3731  of  this  title.  The 
appeal  shall  be  determined  promptly. 
"S3U6.  Penalty  for  failure  to  appear 

■•(a)  Offense.- A  person  commits  an  of- 
fense if.  after  having  been  released  pursu- 
ant to  this  chapter— 


•  (1)  he  knowingly  fails  to  appear  before  a 
court  as  required  by  the  conditions  of  his  re- 
lease: or 

■•(2)  he  knowingly  fails  to  surrender  for 
service  of  sentence  pursuant  to  a  court 
order. 

•(b)  Grading.- If  the  person  was  re- 
leased— 

(1)  in  connection  with  a  charge  of.  or 
while  awaiting  sentence,  surrender  for  serv- 
ice of  sentence,  or  appeal  or  certiorari  after 
conviction,  for— 

•■(A)  an  offense  punishable  by  death,  life 
imprisonment,  or  imprisonment  for  a  term 
of  fifteen  years  or  more,  he  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both: 

■■(B)  an  offense  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  of  five  or  more  years,  but 
less  than  fifteen  years,  he  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both: 

■■(C)  any  other  felony,  he  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both:  or 

■■(D)  a  misdemeanor,  he  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $2,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both:  or 

■■(2)  for  appearance  as  a  material  witness, 
he  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

A  term  of  imprisonment  imposed  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  consecutive  to  the 
.sentence  of  imprisonment  for  any  other  of- 
fense. 

■(c)  Affirmative  Defense— It  is  an  af- 
firmative defense  to  a  prosecution  under 
this  section  that  uncontrollable  circum- 
stances prevented  the  person  from  appear- 
ing or  surrendering,  and  that  the  person  did 
not  contribute  to  the  creation  of  such  cir- 
cumstances in  reckless  disregard  of  the  re- 
quirement that  he  appear  or  surrender,  and 
that  he  appeared  or  surrendered  as  soon  as 
such  circumstances  ceased  to  exist. 

■■<d)  Declaration  of  Forfeiture.— If  a 
person  fails  to  appear  before  a  court  as  re- 
quired, and  the  person  executed  an  appear- 
ance bond  pursuant  to  section  3142(b)  or  is 
subject  to  the  release  condition  set  forth  in 
section  3142(c)(2)(K).  or  (c)(2)(L).  the  judi- 
cial officer  may.  regardless  of  whether  the 
person  has  been  charged  with  an  offense 
under  this  section,  declare  any  property  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  that  section  to  be  for- 
feited to  the  United  States. 
•'S.'IU".  Henalt.v  for  an  offense  r<immitted 
while  on  release 
■A  person  convicted  of  an  offense  commit- 
ted while  released  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
shall  be  sentenced,  in  addition  to  the  sen- 
tence prescribed  for  the  offense  to— 

■■(1)  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  two  years  and  not  more  than  ten  years 
if  the  offense  is  a  felony:  or 

■■(2)  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  ninety  days  and  not  more  than  one 
year  if  the  offense  is  a  misdemeanor. 
A  term  of  imprisonment  imposed  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  consecutive  to  any 
other  sentence  of  imprisonment. 
••<i;m».    Sanrtions    for    violation    of    a    release 
condition 
•■(a)  Available  Sanctions.— A  person  who 
has  been  released  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3142,  and  who  has  violated  a  con- 
dition of  his  release,  is  subject  to  a  revoca- 
tion of  release,  an  order  of  detention,  and  a 
prosecution  for  contempt  of  court. 

■•(b)  Revocation  of  Release.— The  attor- 
ney for  the  Government  may  initiate  a  pro- 
ceeding for  revocation  of  an  order  of  release 
by  filing  a  motion  with  the  district  court.  A 
judicial  officer  may  issue  a  warrant  for  the 


arrest  of  a  person  charged  with  violating  a 
condition  of  release,  and  the  person  shall  be 
brought  before  a  judicial  officer  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  his  arrest  was  ordered  for  a 
proceeding  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
To  the  extent  practicable,  a  person  charged 
with  violating  the  condition  of  his  release 
that  he  not  commit  a  Federal,  State,  or  local 
crime  diiring  the  period  of  release  shall  be 
brought  before  the  judicial  officer  who  or- 
dered the  release  and  whose  order  is  alleged 
to  have  been  violated.  The  judicial  officer 
shall  enter  an  order  of  revocation  and  de- 
tention if.  after  a  hearing,  the  judicial  offi- 
cer— 

•■(1)  finds  that  there  is— 

••(A)  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
person  has  committed  a  Federal.  State,  or 
local  crime  while  on  release:  or 

••(B)  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
the  person  has  violated  any  other  condition 
of  his  release:  and 

■•(2)  finds  that— 

■■(A)  based  on  the  factors  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3142(g).  there  is  no  condition  or  combi- 
nation of  conditions  of  release  that  will 
assure  that  the  person  will  not  flee  or  pose  a 
danger  to  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or 
the  community:  or 

■■(B)  the  person  is  unlikely  to  abide  by  any 
condition  or  combination  of  conditions  of 
release. 

If  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that, 
while  on  release,  the  person  committed  a 
Federal.  State,  or  local  felony,  a  rebuttable 
presumption  arises  that  no  condition  or 
combination  of  conditions  will  assure  that 
the  person  will  not  pose  a  danger  to  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  communi- 
ty. If  the  judicial  officer  finds  that  there  are 
conditions  of  release  that  will  assure  that 
the  person  will  not  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to 
the  safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  com- 
munity, and  that  the  person  will  abide  by 
such  conditions,  he  shall  treat  the  person  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3142  and  may  amend  the  conditions  of  re- 
lease accordingly. 

••(c)  Prosecution  for  Contempt.— The 
judge  may  commence  a  prosecution  for  con- 
tempt, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
401.  if  the  person  has  violated  a  condition  of 
his  release. 
••S:ll49.  Surrender  of  an  offender  by  a  surety 

•A  person  charged  with  an  offense,  who  is 
released  upon  the  execution  of  an  appear- 
ance bond  with  a  surety,  may  be  arrested  by 
the  surety,  and  if  so  arrested,  shall  be  deliv- 
ered promptly  to  a  United  States  marshal 
and  brought  before  a  judicial  officer.  The 
judicial  officer  shall  determine  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  3148(b) 
whether  to  revoke  the  release  of  the  person, 
and  may  absolve  the  surely  of  responsibility 
to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  bond  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Rule  46  of  the  Feder- 
al Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  person 
so  committed  shall  be  held  in  official  deten- 
tion until  released  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
or  another  provision  of  law. 
"S3I."i().  .Applicability  to  a  ca.se  removed  from 
a  State  court 

■The  provisions  of  this  chapter  apply  to  a 
criminal  case  removed  to  a  Federal  court 
from  a  State  court. •'. 

(b)  Section  3154  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (1),  by  striking  out  •and 
recommend  appropriate  release  conditions 
for  each  such  person"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ••and.  where  appropriate,  include  a 
recommendation  as  to  whether  such  individ- 
ual should  be  released  or  detained  and,  if  re- 
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lease  is  recommended,  recommend  appropri- 
ate conditions  of  release";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (2).  by  striking  out  •sec- 
tion 3146(e)  or  section  3147'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ••section  3145". 

(c)  Section  3156(a)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •SMe"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •■3141': 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  •bail  or  otherwise"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •detain  or":  and 

(B)  by  deleting  •and'^  at  the  end  thereof: 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  en(i  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ••;  and'^: 

(4)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

•(3)  The  term  felony^  means  an  offense 
punishable  by  a  maximum  term  of  impris- 
onment of  more  than  one  year:  and 

••(4)  The  term   crime  of  violence'  means— 

••(A)  an  offense  that  has  as  an  element  of 
the  offense  the  use,  attempted  use,  or 
threatened  use  of  physical  force  against  the 
person  or  property  of  another:  or 

■■(B)  any  other  offense  that  is  a  felony  and 
that,  by  its  nature,  involves  a  substantial 
risk  that  physical  force  against  the  person 
or  property  of  another  may  be  used  in  the 
course  of  committing  ine  offense.":  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (b)(1).  by  striking  out 
•bail  or  otherwise^^  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'detain  or'^. 

(d)  The  item  relating  to  chapter  207  in  the 
analysis  of  part  II  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'207.  Release  and  detention  pending 

judicial  proceedings 3141". 

(e)(1)    The    caption    of    chapter    207    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
CHAPTER  207-RELEASE  AND  DETEN- 
TION PENDING  JUDICIAL  PROCEED- 
INGS". 

(2)  The  section  analysis  for  chapter  207  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  items  relating 
to  section  3141  through  3151  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
••3141.  Release  and  detention  authority  gen- 
erally. 
••3142.  Release  or  detention  of  a  defendant 

pending  trial. 
••3143.  Release  or  detention  of  a  defendant 

pending  sentence  or  appeal. 
"3144.  Release  or  detention  of  a  material 

witness. 
■•3145,  Review  and  appeal  of  a  release  or  de- 
tention order. 
■3146.  Penalty  for  failure  to  appear. 
■3147.   Penalty   for  an   offense   committed 

while  on  release. 
■"3148.  Sanctions  for  violation  of  a  release 

condition. 
"3149.  Surrender  of  an  offender  by  a  surety. 
•"3150.  Applicability  to  a  case  removed  fropi 
a  State  court." 
Sec.   3.   Chapter   203  of  title   18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3041  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '•determining  to 
hold  the  prisoner  for  trial"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "determining,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3142  of  this  title, 
whether  to  detain  or  conditionally  release 
the  prisoner  prior  to  trial". 

(b)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  3042 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "imprisoned  or 
admitted  to  bail"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "detained  or  conditionally  released  pursu- 
ant to  section  3142  of  this  title". 

(c)  Section  3043  is  repealed. 

(d)  The  following  new  section  is  added 
after  section  3061: 


"§3062.     General     arrest     authority     for    viola- 
tion of  release  conditions 

"A  law  enforcement  officer,  who  is  au- 
thorized to  arrest  for  an  offense  committed 
in  his  presence,  may  arrest  a  person  who  is 
released  pursuant  to  chapter  207  if  the  offi- 
cer has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
the  person  is  violating,  in  his  presence,  a 
condition  imposed  on  the  person  pursuant 
to  section  3142  (c)(2)(D),  (c)(2)(E),  (c)(2)(H), 
(c)(2)(I),  or  (c>(2)(M),  or,  if  the  violation  in- 
volves a  failure  to  remain  in  a  specified  in- 
stitution as  required,  a  condition  imposed 
pursuant  to  section  3142(c)(2)(J).  ". 

(e)  The  section  analysis  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 3043  to  read  as  follows: 

•3043.  Repealed .":  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  item  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  3061: 

"3062.  General  arrest  authority  for  violation 
of  release  conditions.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  3731  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
second  paragraph  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"An  appeal  by  the  United  States  shall  lie 
to  a  court  of  appeals  from  a  decision  or 
order,  entered  by  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  granting  the  release  of  a 
person  charged  with  or  convicted  of  an  of- 
fense, or  denying  a  motion  for  revocation  of, 
or  modification  of  the  conditions  of,  a  deci- 
sion or  order  granting  release.". 

Sec  5.  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
3772  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "bail"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "release  pending  appeal." 

Sec  6.  Section  4282  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  "and  not  admitted  to 
bail"  and  substituting  "and  detained  pursu- 
ant to  chapter  207":  and 

(b)  by  striking  out  "and  unable  to  make 

bail". 

Sec  7.  Section  636  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"impose  conditions  of  release  under  section 
3146  of  title  18"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "issue  orders  pursuant  to  section  3142  of 
title  18  concerning  release  or  detention  of 
persons  pending  trial". 

Sec  8.  The  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure are  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Rule  5(c)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"shall  admit  the  defendant  to  bail"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "shall  detain  or  con- 
ditionally release  the  defendant"'. 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  rule  15(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "committed  for 
failure  to  give  bail  to  appear  to  testify  at  a 
trial  or  hearing"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "detained  pursuant  to  section  3144  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code  ". 

(c)  Rule  40(f)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  Release  or  Detention.— If  a  person 
was  previously  detained  or  conditionally  re- 
leased, pursuant  to  chapter  207  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  in  another  district 
where  a  warrant,  information  or  indictment 
issued,  the  Federal  magistrate  shall  take 
into  account  the  decision  previously  made 
and  the  reasons  set  forth  therefor,  if  any, 
but  will  not  be  bound  by  that  decision.  If 
the  Federal  magistrate  amends  the  release 
or  detention  decision  or  alters  the  condi- 
tions of  release,  he  shall  set  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  his  action  in  writing.". 

(d)  Rule  46  is  amended— 

(1)  in   subdivision    (a),    by   striking    out 
"§3146.  §3148.  or  113149"  and  inserting  in 

lieu  thereof  "§§  3142  and  3144": 

(2)  in    subdivision    (c).    by    striking    out 
"3148  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3143  "; 


(3)  by  amending  subdivision  (e)(2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

■■(2)  Setting  Aside.— The  court  may  direct 
that  a  forfeiture  be  set  aside  in  whole  or  in 
part,  upon  such  conditions  as  the  court  may 
impose,  if  a  person  released  upon  execution 
of  an  appearance  bond  with  a  surety  is  sub- 
sequently surrendered  by  the  surety  into 
custody  or  if  it  otherwise  appears  that  jus- 
tice does  not  require  the  forfeiture.":  and 

(4)  by  adding  the  following  new  subdivi- 
sion at  the  end  thereof; 

■■(h)  Forfeiture  of  Property.— 

■Nothing  in  this  rule  or  in  chapter  207  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  shall  prevent 
the  court  from  disposing  of  any  charge  by 
entering  an  order  directing  forfeiture  of 
property  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C. 
3142(c)(2)(K)  if  the  value  of  the  property  is 
an  amount  that  would  be  an  appropriate 
sentence  after  conviction  of  the  offense 
charged  and  if  such  forfeiture  is  authorized 
by  statute  or  regulation.". 

(e)  Rule  54(b)(3)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "under  18  U.S.C.  §  3043.  and". 

Sec  9.  Rule  9(c)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Appellate  Procedure  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "3148"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"3143".  and  following  the  word  ■'communi- 
ty'", inserting  "and  that  the  appeal  is  not  for 
purpose  of  delay  and  raises  a  substantial 
question  of  law  or  fact  likely  to  result  in  re- 
versal or  in  an  order  for  a  new  trial". 


MITCHELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2695 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Specter,  and  Mr.  Cranston)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  215, 
supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section; 

Sec  10.  Section  3164  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  in  subsection  (b)  the 
phrases  "(a)(1)  or"  and  "continuous  deten- 
tion or": 

(b)  by  striking  in  subsection  (c)  the  words 
"ninety  day",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sixty  day"; 

(c)  by  relettering  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 
tion (d);  and 

(d)  by  inserting  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  fol- 
lows; 

(c)  The  trial  of  any  person  described  in 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section  shall  com- 
mence not  later  than  sixty  days  following 
the  beginning  of  such  continuous  detention. 
The  periods  of  delay  enumerated  in  section 
3161(h)  are  excluded  in  computing  the  time 
limitation  specified  in  this  section." 


CRIMINAL  AND  CIVIL 
FOREFEITURE 

BIDEN  AMENDMENT 
NO.  2696 

Mr.  BIDEN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  948)  to  reform  Federal 
criminal  and  civil  forfeiture;  as  follows: 

On  page  36.  line  19.  delete  "1983"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1984". 

On  page  48,  line  21,  delete  "section  413" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  413  and 
414". 

On  page  60.  delete  the  quotation  mark 
and  second  period  on  line  11.  and  insert 
after  line  11  the  following; 
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•  (p)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  liberally  construed  to  effectuate  its  reme- 
dial purposes.'.". 

On  page  60.  insert  before  line  12  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"    INVESTMENT  OF  ILLICIT  DRUG  PROFITS 

■•  'Sec.  414.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  who  has  received  any  income  de- 
rived, directly  or  indirectly,  from  a  violation 
of  this  title  or  title  III  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  more  than  one  year  in  which 
such  person  has  participated  as  a  principal 
within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  use  or  invest,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  part  of  such  income,  or 
the  proceeds  of  such  income,  in  acquisition 
of  any  interest  in.  or  the  establishment  or 
operation  of.  any  enterprise  which  is  en- 
gaged in.  or  the  activities  of  which  affect, 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  A  purchase 
of  securities  on  the  open  market  for  pur- 
poses of  investment,  and  without  the  inten- 
tion of  controlling  or  participating  in  the 
control  of  the  issuer,  or  of  assisting  another 
to  do  so.  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  this 
section  if  the  securities  of  the  issuer  held  by 
the  purchaser,  the  members  of  his  immedi- 
ate family,  and  his  or  their  accomplices  in 
any  violation  of  this  title  or  title  III  after 
such  purchase  do  not  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  one  percent  of  the  outstanding  secu- 
rities of  any  one  class,  and  do  not  confer, 
either  in  law  or  in  fact,  the  power  to  elect 
one  or  more  directors  of  the  issuer. 

(b)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  ($50.0001  or  impris- 
oned nor  more  than  [tenl  years,  or  both. 

■  (c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  en- 
terprise' includes  any  individual,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  association,  or  other  legal 
entity,  and  any  union  or  group  of  individ- 
uals associated  in  fact  although  not  a  legal 
entity. 

••■(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  liberally  construed  to  effectuate  its  reme- 
dial purposes.'.". 

On  page  62.  line  11.  delete  remove  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  'and  remove". 

On  page  62.  delete  the  quotation  mark 
and  second  period  on  line  23.  and  insert 
after  line  23  the  following: 

••  •(  j)  In  addition  to  the  venue  provided  for 
in  section  1395  of  title  28.  United  Stales 
Code,  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  in  the 
case  of  property  of  a  defendant  charged 
with  a  violation  that  is  the  basis  for  forfeit- 
ure of  the  property  under  this  section,  a 
proceeding  for  forfeiture  under  this  section 
may  be  brought  in  the  judicial  district  in 
which  the  defendant  owning  such  property 
is  found  or  in  the  judicial  district  in  which 
the  criminal  prosecution  is  brought.'.". 

On  page  63.  line  13.  delete  item  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  'items^'. 

On  page  63.  delete  the  item  after  line  13 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•  -Sec.  413.  Criminal  forfeitures. 
•Sec.  414.  Investment  of  illicit  drug  prof- 
its.'.". 
On  page  64.  insert  after  line  2  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Section  SlUe)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  881(e))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  The  proceeds  from  any  sale 
under  paragraph  (2)'  the  following:  The  At- 
torney General  shall  ensure  the  equitable 
transfer  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  any 
forfeited  property  to  the  appropriate  State 
or  local  law  enforcement  agency  so  as  to  re- 
flect generally  the  contribution  of  any  such 
agency  participating  directly  in  any  of  the 
acts  which  led  to  the  seizure  or  forfeiture  of 


such  property.  A  decision  by  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not 
be  subject  to  review.'.". 

On  page  64.  line  3.  delete  •(b)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  •(c)". 

On  page  64.  line  8.  delete  'subsection  (j) 
of  this  section"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•section  524(c)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code  ". 

On  page  64.  delete  line  9  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  13  on  page  67.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  302.  Section  524  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

•  (c)(1)  There  is  established  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  a  special  fund  to  lie  known 
as  the  Department  of  Justice  Assets  Forfeit- 
ure Fund  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  the  ••fund")  which  shall  be 
available  to  the  Attorney  General  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  in  Appropriations  Acts  for 
the  following  purposes  of  the  Department 
of  Justice: 

(A)  the  payment,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  General,  of  any  expenses  nec- 
essary to  seize,  detain,  inventory,  safeguard, 
maintain,  advertise,  or  sell  property  under 
seizure,  detention,  or  forfeited  pursuant  to 
any  law  enforced  or  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  or  of  any  other  neces- 
sary expenses  incident  to  the  seizure,  deten- 
tion, or  forfeiture  of  such  property:  such 
payments  may  include  payments  for  con- 
tract services  and  payments  to  reimburse 
any  Federal.  State,  or  local  agency  for  any 
expenditures  made  to  perform  the  foregoing 
functions; 

•■  (B)  the  payment  of  awards  for  Informa- 
tion or  assistance  leading  to  a  civil  or  crimi- 
nal forfeiture  under  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  F^evention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  use.  800  et  seq.)  or  a  criminal  for- 
feiture under  the  Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Corrupt  Organizations  statute  (18  U.S.C. 
1961  et  seq).  at  the  discretion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General: 

■•■(C)  the  compromise  and  payment  of 
valid  liens  and  mortgages  against  property 
that  has  been  forfeited  pursuant  to  any  law 
enforced  or  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  subject  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  determine  the  va- 
lidity of  any  such  lien  or  mortgage  and  the 
amount  of  payment  to  be  made;  and 

■  (D)  disbursements  authorized  in  connec- 
tion with  remission  or  mitigation  procedures 
relating  to  property  forfeited  under  any  law- 
enforced  or  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

■••(2)  Any  award  paid  from  the  fund  for 
information  concerning  a  forfeiture,  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1)(B).  shall  be  paid  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
his  delegate,  except  that  the  authority  to 
pay  an  award  of  $10,000  or  more  shall  not 
be  delegated  to  any  person  other  than  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  the  Associate  At- 
torney General,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion. Any  award  for  such  information  shall 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of  $150,000  or  one 
quarter  of  the  amount  realized  by  the 
United  States  from  the  property  forfeited. 

■  (3)  There  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund 
all  amounts  from  the  forfeiture  of  property 
under  any  law  enforced  or  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  remaining  after 
the  payment  of  expenses  for  forfeiture  and 
sale  authorized  by  law. 

■  (4)  Amounts  in  the  fund  which  are  not 
currently  needed  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 


tion shall  be  kept  on  deposit  or  invested  in 
obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  by.  the  United 
States. 

•  (5)  The  Attorney  General  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  four  months 
after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  a  detailed 
report  on  the  amounts  deposited  in  the  fund 
and  a  description  of  expenditures  made 
under  this  subsection. 

•■  (6)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  re- 
lating to  deposits  in  the  fund  shall  apply  to 
all  property  in  the  custody  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Comprehensive  Forfeiture  Act 
of  1983. 

■  (7)  For  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  1986.  and 
1987,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ).  At  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  any  amount  in  the 
fund  in  excess  of  the  amount  appropriated 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  General  Fund  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  except 
that  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
may  be  carried  forward  and  available  for  ap- 
propriation in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

■  ^(8)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
property  is  forfeited  pursuant  to  a  law  en- 
forced or  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  if  it  is  forfeited  pursuant  to— 

•  (A)  any  criminal  forfeiture  proceeding: 

•  ■  (B)  any  civil  judicial  forfeiture  proceed- 
ing; or 

■  (C)  any  civil  administrative  forfeiture 
proceeding  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice; 

except  to  the  extent  that  the  seizure  was  ef- 
fected by  a  Customs  officer  or  that  custody 
was  maintained  by  the  Customs  Service  in 
which  case  the  provisions  of  section  613a  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1613a) 
shall  apply.' .". 

On  page  72.  insert  after  line  17  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  ensure 
the  equitable  transfer  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  any  forfeited  property  to  the 
appropriate  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency  so  as  to  reflect  generally  the  contri- 
bution of  any  such  agency  participating  di- 
rectly in  any  of  the  acts  which  led  to  the 
seizure  or  forfeiture  of  such  property.  A  de- 
cision by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  shall  not  be  subject  to  review. " 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REPEAL  OF  SENATE  PAY  RAISE 
•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  S.  2211 
seeks  to  repeal  a  pay  raise  that  repre- 
sents the  worst  of  both  worlds.  The 
3.5-percent  increase  that  went  into 
effect  on  January  1  has  still  failed  to 
produce  a  reasonable  salary  for  Mem- 
bers of  this  body— it  was  neither  rea- 
sonable enough  in  amount  to  compen- 
sate Senators  for  the  expenses  that 
attend  this  office  nor  reasonably  cal- 
culated to  insure  that  Members  in  the 
future  will  be  drawn  from  all  walks  of 
life  regardless  of  their  economic 
means.  And  the  unwise  and  unconsti- 
tutional limitation  on  honoraria  that 
also  went  into  effect  on  January  1  has 
only  made  the  situation  worse. 

Yet  this  pay  raise  was  not  merely  in- 
adequate. It  was  also  introduced 
through    the    legislative    back    door. 


without  the  knowledge  of  many  Sena- 
tors and  without  ever  having  come  to 
this  floor  for  a  vote.  This  insult  to  the 
American  public  only  compounds  the 
financial  injury  to  Congress  that  has 
resulted  from  our  failure  to  devise  a 
rational  approach  to  the  issue  of  com- 
pensation. Our  3.5  percent,  back  door 
pay  increase  richly  deserved  to  be  re- 
pealed, and  I  therefore  voted  in  favor 
of  S.  2211.« 


COMPREHENSIVE  TRADE 
REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
November  I  joined  Senators  Heinz 
and  MoYNiHAN  in  introducing  S.  2139. 
the  Comprehensive  Trade  Law  Reform 
Act  of  1983.  This  bill  includes  several 
modifications  in  our  trade  remedy 
laws  as  a  response  to  the  many  inter- 
national challenges  U.S.  industry  now 
faces. 

Congress  last  acted  in  this  area  in 
1979.  when  it  approved  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  Since  then  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  determine  how 
closely  the  implementation  of  this  act 
has  followed  Congress  intent  in  pass- 
ing that  legislation. 

The  provisions  of  S.  2139  respond  to 
the  need  to  make  our  trade  remedies 
more  effective  for  domestic  petition- 
ers. Changes  are  proposed  in  the  anti- 
dumping and  countervailing  duty  laws 
and  sections  201  and  301  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  These  are  the  major  stat- 
utes used  to  respond  to  unfair  foreign 
practices  and  to  provide  temporary 
relief  from  high  levels  of  imports.  S. 
2139  would  make  these  remedies  less 
complex  and  costly  to  use  and  would 
provide  relief  in  a  more  timely 
manner.  The  bill  would  also  strength- 
en current  laws  in  order  to  respond 
more  effectivley  to  specific  unfair 
practices,  including  industrial  target- 
ing. 

There  is  substantial  support  for 
comprehensive  trade  law  reform.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
resolution  approved  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  in  support  of  this 
effort. 
The  resolution  follows: 
Proposed  Resolution— Comprehensive 

Trade  Law  Reform  Legislation 
Whereas  the  United  States  experienced  a 
$43  billion  merchandise  trade  deficit  in  1982 
which  is  expected  to  reach  nearly  $80  billion 
this  year  and  $100  billion  in  1984:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  laws  providing 
remedies  for  dumping,  subsidization,  target- 
ing and  other  unfair  trade  practices  have 
not  provided  an  effective  deterrent  to  the 
proliferation  of  foreign  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  both  U.S.  exports,  and 
U.S.  "escape  clause"  statute  has  not  provid- 
ed effective  relief  with  respect  to  imporU 
which  cause  injury  to  U.S.  workers  and  pro- 
ducers: and 

Whereas  serious  injury  to  America's 
urban  economies,  in  the  form  of  reduced 
employment  and  both  temporary  and  per- 
manent plan  closings,  has  resulted  from  in- 


adequate   U.S.    trade   laws   and    ineffective 
trade  laws  enforcement:  and 

Whereas  the  Comprehensive  Trade  Law- 
Reform  Act  of  1983  has  been  introduced  in 
the  98th  Congress  with  the  support  of  a 
broad  coalition  of  U.S.  industry  and  labor 
organizations  known  as  the  Trade  Reform 
Action  Coalition  in  order  to  provide  for 
comprehensive  trade  law  reforms  which 
would  make  existing  U.S.  laws  less  complex, 
less  expensive,  less  arbitrary,  more  expedi- 
tious, more  fair  and  more  effective  for  all 
petitioners:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  That  the  National  League  of 
Cities  does  hereby  express  its  deep  concern 
over  the  impact  of  increasing  U.S.  merchan- 
dise trade  deficits  on  the  economies  of  U.S. 
urban  areas  and  over  the  inability  of 
present  U.S.  trade  laws  to  deter  foreign 
unfair  trade  practices,  to  establish  fair  and 
equitable  conditions  of  competition  in  U.S. 
domestic  and  export  markets,  and  to  pro- 
vide effective  relief  from  imports  which 
cause  serious  injury:  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  National  League  of 
Cities  urges  the  Congress  to  enact  compre- 
hensive trade  law  reform  legislation.* 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  AND 
REGULATORY  REFORM 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
Congress  received  the  President's 
budget  message  Wednesday.  In  it  he 
described  the  improved  prospects  for 
the  Nation's  economy  as  a  result  of 
policies  to  streamline  the  scope  of 
Government  and  simplify  or  eliminate 
burdensome  regulations.  Already  this 
administration  has  instituted  proce- 
dures, under  Executive  Order  12291,  to 
make  new  rules  as  cost-effective  as 
possible  and  to  screen  out  hundreds  of 
ill-conceived  proposals  that  would  re- 
quire massive  expenditures  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  very  little  public  gain. 

Administrative  actions  under  this 
Executive  order  are  largely  responsible 
for  reversing  the  growth  of  Federal 
regulations  and  making  regulatory 
agencies  consider  more  carefully  the 
need  for  and  the  alternatives  to  pro- 
posed rules.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  policies  have  contributed  much 
to  the  economic  recovery  we  are  now- 
experiencing.  However  this  situation 
could  be  reversed  at  some  time  in  the 
future  when  the  Nation's  leaders  may 
have  different  priorities  and  less  un- 
derstanding of  the  burden  of  regula- 
tion on  our  free  enterprise  system. 

The  President's  message  insists  that 
these  improvements  be  enacted  into 
law.  I  could  not  agree  more.  His  strong 
statement  on  regulatory  reform  says: 

•Individual  regulatory  decisions  will 
always  be  contentious  and  controversial,  but 
surely  we  can  all  agree  on  the  general  need 
for  regulatory  reform.  Making  each  Govern- 
ment rule  as  cost-effective  as  possible  bene- 
fits everyone  and  strengthens  the  individual 
regulatory  statutes.  Regulation  has  become 
such  an  important  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  strong  and  balanced  central 
oversight  is  becoming  a  necessity  and  a  bi- 
partisan objective.  The  Laxalt/Leahy  Regu- 
latory Reform  Act,  which  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously  in  1982.  would  have  accom- 
plished this  reform."  And  he  continues  by 
stating  "...  I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to 


take  up  and  pass  similar  legislation  this 
year." 

I  am  pleased  that  President  Reagan 
has  taken  this  means  to  express  sup- 
port for  the  Laxalt/Leahy  Regulatory 
Reform  Act.  Senator  Heflin  and  I  re- 
introduced S.  1080  early  last  year,  ex- 
actly as  it  passed  the  Senate  in  March 
1982  by  a  vote  of  94  to  0.  With  more 
than  half  of  the  Senate  listed  as  co- 
sponsors,  we  expect  this  bill  to  be  con- 
sidered soon  after  the  February  recess. 
This  country  must  not  be  subjected 
again  to  the  1970's  explosive  growth  of 
regulatory    programs    which   sap   the 
strength  and  the  resources  of  the  pro- 
ductive side  of  our  economy.  Many  of 
these  earlier  regulations  were  promul- 
gated without  a  proper  basis  in  terms 
of  research  and  evaluation,  and  only 
after  the  costs  had  been  paid,  did  the 
questions  arise.  Certainly  we  need  reg- 
ulation to  assure  the  protection  of  our 
environment    and    public    health,    to 
expose  unfair  business  practices  and 
protect  the  integrity  of  our  markets, 
and  to  confine  our  public  assistance 
programs  to  those  for  whom  the  help 
is  essential.  What  we  do  not  need  is 
regulation    based    on    groundless    and 
unreasonable  fears,  unsubstantiated  or 
isolated  cases  which  do  not  call  for  a 
national  response,  and  premises  which 
simply  call  for  asserting  Government 
control  over  the  private  sector. 

Congress  bears  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  regulatory  programs.  We 
are  elected  to  make  these  difficult  de- 
cisions, and  we  should  not  pass  them 
on  to  nameless  bureaucrats  in  order  to 
avoid  that  responsibility.  If  we  are  not 
able  to  provide  more  specific  guidance 
in  statutes  creating  these  agencies,  in 
our  budget  and  appropriations  process, 
and  in  legislative  oversight,  then  at 
least  we  should  be  willing  to  enact  into 
law  procedures  that  require  careful 
analysis  of  proposed  regulations,  with 
ample  opportunity  for  public  input 
and  full  realization  of  the  costs  as  well 
as  the  benefits  likely  to  result. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  unfortunate 
Supreme  Court  decision  invalidating 
almost  every  form  of  legislative  re- 
straint on  the  power  to  enact  regula- 
tions, many  different  forms  of  con- 
gressional review  have  been  suggested. 
Some  have  been  enacted  or  attached 
to  various  proposals,  creating  a  confus- 
ing and  probably  unworkable  system 
for  curtailing  the  legislative  power  we 
have  delegated  to  the  agencies. 

I  have  been  studying  this  problem 
and  expressing  my  concern  over  the 
failure  to  face  the  issue  squarely.  The 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure,  which 
I  chair,  has  held  3  days  of  hearings 
clearly  showing  regulatory  reform  is 
still  needed.  We  must  find  a  strong 
constitutional  method  of  striking 
down  or  forcing  the  reconsideration  of 
regulatory  proposals  which  we  find  ob- 
jectionable or  outside  original  legisla- 
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live  intent.  My  conclusion  is  that  Con- 
gress must  accept  responsibility  for  en- 
acting into  law  at  least  those  rules 
which  are  to  have  a  $100  million 
impact  on  the  economy,  or  that  have 
serious  effects  on  more  intangible  fac- 
tors such  as  the  environment,  produc- 
tivity, and  competition. 

Consequently.  Senator  Heflin  and  I, 
along  with  a  majority  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  members,  have  proposed  to 
amend  section  13  of  S.  1080  which  now 
contains  an  unconstitutional  proce- 
dure for  disapproving  agency  rules. 
The  amendment  requires  passage  of  a 
joint  resolution  of  approval  prior  to 
the  effectiveness  of  any  "major  rule" 
as  defined  in  S.  1080.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  is  the  available  al- 
ternative for  all  other  rules.  Under  our 
amendment  all  proposed  final  rules 
are  submitted  to  Congress  with  a  90- 
day  waiting  period  during  which  ap- 
propriate resolutions  could  be  passed. 
Expedited  procedures  insure  that  no 
single  Member  or  group  could  block 
the  will  of  the  majority  or  delay  con- 
sideration. 

The  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  SulKommittee  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  this  proposal  on  Wednes- 
day. February  8.  1984.  at  10  a.m.  We 
will  hear  testimony  on  this  and  other 
legislative  veto  proposals,  and  on  regu- 
latory reform  in  general.  I  invite  my 
fellow  Senators  to  take  notice  of  this 
hearing  and  to  participate  if  possible. 
In  addition,  I  urge  all  of  you  to  seri- 
ously consider  this  proposal  as  the 
most  reasonable  compromise  between 
unrestrained  bureaucratic  rulemaking 
and  the  burdensome  task  of  legislating 
more  detailed  instructions  to  regula- 
tory agencies.* 


OUR  THANKS  TO  S.  DILLON 
RIPLEY  FOR  20  YEARS  OF  DIS- 
TINGUISHED SERVICE 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  20  years  ago  this  week— February 
4,  1964— that  S.  Dillon  Ripley  became 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. And,  we  are  all  much  in  his  debt. 

Secretary  Ripley's  intellect,  vision, 
and  hard  work  have  altered  the  land- 
scape of  this  Nations  Capital  and  the 
minds  and  imaginations  of  individual's 
around  the  world.  He  has  set  new- 
standards  which  museums  everywhere 
strive  to  emulate.  In  his  words,  muse- 
ums should  be  "points  of  contact  in  a 
life-long  process  of  renewal  of  person- 
ality, of  curiosity,  and  of  public  en- 
lightenment." 

The  Smithsonian  was  Mr.  Ripley's 
natural  habitat.  A  Ph.  D.  in  Zoology 
from  Harvard,  several  expeditions  to 
the  field,  assistantships  at  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History  and 
the  Smithsonian,  18  years  on  the  Yale 
faculty,  and  4  as  director  of  that  uni- 
versity's Peabody  Museum  of  Natural 
History  clearly  marked  him  as  the 
rarest  of  'rarae  aves."  Here  is  a  schol- 


ar and  scientist  willing  and  able  to 
blend  respect  for  nature's  majesty 
with  man's  inquiring  intellect. 

His  extensive  contributions  to  schol- 
arship, which  include  the  definitive  10 
volume,  "Handbook  of  The  Birds  of 
India  and  Pakistan, "  and  informed 
public  discourse,  by  themselves,  leave 
a  trail  of  distinction.  But  these  person- 
al contributions  must  be  measured 
against  a  series  of  prodigious  public 
works:  buildings,  publications,  new- 
centers  for  study  and  festivals. 

Twenty-six  million  people  visited  the 
Smithsonian  last  year,  and  consider 
for  a  moment  what  their  choices  in- 
cluded that  did  not  exist  20  years  ago: 
The  Anacostia  Neighborhood 

Museum,  the  renovated  U.S.  Patent 
Building,  now  the  home  of  the  Nation- 
al Museum  of  American  Art  and  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  the 
Renwick.  the  Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden,  the  U.S.  Air  and 
Space  Museum,  the  Museum  of  Afri- 
can Art,  the  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum 
of  Design  and  Decorative  Arts  in  New- 
York  City,  and  the  now  under  con- 
struction Quadrangle  project,  a  study 
and  exhibition  space  for  African,  Near 
Eastern,  and  Asian  art  and  culture. 

Always  the  concerned  scientist  and 
engaged   humanist.   Secretary   Ripley 
aided  scholarship  in  a  wide  variety  of 
disciplines.    New    centers— the    Chesa- 
peake Bay  Center  for  Environmental 
Studies,  the  Astrophysical  Observato- 
ry and  Multiple  Mirror  Telescope,  the 
Tropical      Re.search      Institute,      the 
Museum    Support    Center,    and    the 
Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center 
for    Scholars— proliferated    and    with 
them  the  centrality  of  the  Smithsoni- 
an to  the  world  of  a  mind.  Indeed,  this 
prominence  is  exemplified  by  the  Sec- 
retary's magnanimity  and  sense  of  the 
symbolic  when  he  determined  that  the 
Wilson  Center  ought  to  be  at  the  very 
center  of  the  Smithsonian,  the  Castle. 
While    overseeing    all    the    building 
and  creative  endeavors,  he  did  not  lose 
sight  of  the  need  to  make   "these  mu- 
seums our  living  places.  Children  of  all 
ages  are   here.  They  come  to  learn. 
They  must  learn  because  it's  fun  •  '  '. 
They     shouldn't     be     footsore     and 
weary. "    Add    to    this    the    marvelous 
Outreach  programs,  the  Smithsonian 
Associates,  the  magazine,  the  Folklife 
Festival,  and  not  least  his  beloved  car- 
ousel. 

Dr.  Ripley  has  embodied  and  en- 
riched the  human  spirit.  We  owe  him 
our  thanks  for  a  lifetime  of  service 
and  20  years  of  distinguished  steward- 
ship.* 


•  JOSE  MARTI 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  we  celebrated  the  131st 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  free- 
dom-loving Cuban  patriot,  poet,  and 
journalist.  Jose  Marti. 


Marti  was  born  in  Havana,  the  son 
of  a  Spanish  military  official.  As  a 
teenager  he  was  imprisoned  and  later 
exiled  for  his  democratic  beliefs.  In 
exile,  he  spent  15  years  as  a  journalist 
in  New  York  where  he  wrote  much  of 
his  poetry,  plays,  and  essays,  founding 
the  Modernist  movement  in  Spanish 
literature. 

He  loved  the  American  people  and 
greatly  admired  our  Nation's  strength 
and  the  opportunity  it  offered  to  men 
and  women  to  live  in  freedom.  Marti 
wrote  many  essays  about  the  United 
States  and  while  critical  of  U.S.  policy 
initiatives  in  the  1880's,  he  greatly 
loved  the  American  people  and  wrote 
admiringly  of  Walt  Whitman,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  the  American  West, 
and  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  just  to  men- 
tion a  few  topics.  He  lived  and  wrote  in 
New  York,  and  found  great  comfort  in 
the  Cuban-American  communities  in 
south  Florida,  which  in  Tampa  and 
Key  West  had  already  become  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  a  free  Cuba. 

Although  a  peace-loving  individual 
who  spoke  against  unnecessary  vio- 
lence, he  joined  the  Cuban  patriots 
soon  after  the  revolution  against 
Spain  was  initiated.  He  died  in  battle 
in  eastern  Cuba  at  the  age  of  42. 

Marti's  ideals  have  survived  him.  His 
dream  of  a  free  and  democratic  Cuba 
still  burns  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of 
Cubans  in  the  island  and  in  the  hearts 
of  a  million  Cuban  Americans  and 
many  friends  of  a  free  Cuba  in  the 
United  States.  I  would  like  to  quote  a 
brief  passage  from  Marti's  writings: 

I  want  the  first  law  of  our  republic  to  be 
the  reverence  of  Cubans  for  the  full  dignity 
of  man  .  .  .  Either  the  republic  is  built  on 
the  character  of  each  one  of  its  children,  on 
their  habit  of  working  with  their  hands  and 
thinking  for  themselves,  on  the  full  exercise 
of  their  abilities  and  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others  to  fully  exercise  theirs,  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  family  honor,  a  passion,  in 
short,  for  the  dignity  of  man.  or  the  repub- 
lic is  not  worth  a  single  tear  from  one  of  our 
women,  a  single  drop  of  blood  from  one  of 
our  brave  men.  .  .  . 

Carlos  Ripoll,  a  Cuban  American 
scholar  who  is  presently  professor  of 
romance  languages  at  Queens  College, 
New  York,  has  compiled  an  excellent 
anthology  of  the  writings  of  Jose 
Marti.  The  words  gathered  in  his 
book,  "Jose  Marti:  Thoughts, "  reveal 
Marti's  acute  sensibility  to  human  suf- 
fering and  a  deep  concern  about  the 
denial  of  basic  human  rights  and 
human  conduct  in  government  and 
politics. 

As  we  begin  a  new  year,  we  will  do 
well  to  remember  the  words  of  Jose 
Marti: 

Respect  for  the  freedom  and  ideas  of 
others,  of  even  the  most  wretched  being,  is 
my  fanaticism.  If  I  die  or  am  killed,  it  will 
be  because  of  that. 

In  the  1880's  and  1890's,  Marti's 
essays  about  life  in  the  United  States 
were   a   regular   feature   in   some   of 
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Latin  America's  most  prestigious  dai- 
lies. Upon  the  death  of  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  in  September  of  1885,  Marti 
wrote  a  thoughtful  and  heartfelt  arti- 
cle about  the  American  hero: 

In  the  end.  it  was  sickness  that  brought  a 
luminous  and  memorable  conclusion  to  that 
life  that  was  pure  strength.  It  was  brilliant 
in  some  respects,  and  sordid  in  others,  yet 
the  magnitude  of  the  ser\-ices  he  rendered 
made  it  definitively,  undeniably  great.  To 
some  it  will  seem  appropriate  that  an  exist- 
ence, whose  great  merit  was  to  have  pre- 
served without  cruelty  the  greatest  political 
system  yet  devised  by  man's  imagination, 
ended  with  a  spectacular  funeral  in  which 
the  entire  *  *  *  the  tomb  on  Riverside,  cov- 
ered now  by  the  clinging  branches  of  what 
w'as  once  a  shoot  from  a  vine  on  Napoleon's 
tomb  on  St.  Helena.  They  will  see  a  fit 
ending  to  that  fruitful  life  in  the  funeral 
train  that  came  down  from  the  lofty  moun- 
tain with  its  black  curtains  whipped  by  the 
rain  and  the  wind:  in  the  ranks  of  New  York 
militiamen  who  accompanied  the  corpse 
through  the  still  wet  streets  from  the  rail- 
road station  to  City  Hall,  w-here  the  vesti- 
bule had  been  converted  into  a  funeral 
crypt;  in  the  tireless  homage  of  men  and 
women,  black  and  white,  workers  on  their 
way  home,  soldiers  who  had  fought  in  his 
armies,  and  the  curious,  who  for  two  days 
and  nights  formed  a  line  that  stretched  un- 
broken for  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  City 
Hall;  in  the  day  of  the  solemn  burial,  de- 
creed a  day  of  mourning  throughout  the 
land,  on  which  the  enormous  hearse  drawn 
by  twenty-four  black  horses  bore  the  re- 
mains to  the  tomb  through  streets  hung 
with  crepe  and  crowded  with  people,  many 
of  whom  had  been  waiting  since  the  previ- 
ous morning,  huddled  on  corners,  clinging 
to  the  rooftops,  perched  on  telephone  poles, 
packed  on  balconies  at  stations  dearly 
bought,  to  see  General  Hancock  pass  by 
with  the  general  staff,  which  included  one 
Southerner;  the  ranks  on  ranks  of  splendid 
militia;  the  battalion  from  Virginia  that 
Grant  drove  before  him.  and  another  battal- 
ion of  those  who  drove  them  under  Grant's 
command;  the  deceased,  at  whose  passing 
all  heads  were  bared;  the  President,  in  a 
coach  drawn  by  black  horses,  and  two  ex- 
presidents;  five  hundred  carriages  filled 
with  notables,  secretaries  of  state,  gover- 
nors, bishops,  and  generals;  and  the  daugh- 
ter and  daughters-in-law  of  the  great  man. 
wrapped  in  their  long  veils. 

But  it  was  not  this  that  brought  Grants 
life  to  a  luminous  conclusion.  It  was  his  su- 
perior spirit  that  waxed  bright  in  the  last, 
long  days  before  his  death,  endured  with 
great  fortitude  by  that  wasted  old  man,  in 
which  he  revealed  the  best  of  his  natural 
energies,  long  obscured  by  the  passions  and 
vulgarities  of  existence,  through  words  and 
acts  of  great  tenderness.  A  profound  self-ex- 
amination put  him  in  clear  possession  of  the 
true  greatness  of  his  life.  The  vanities, 
which  he  once  prized  so  high,  fell  from  him 
like  dust  from  an  old  statue  when  he  came 
to  write  his  personal  memoirs  of  the  war, 
which  was  all  the  fortune  he  had  to  leave 
his  children,  and  whose  final  pages  he  wrote 
with  trembling  hand  and  with  the  sweat  of 
death's  agony  on  his  brow.  He  rose  to  an 
awarness  of  the  greatness  of  the  spirit,  with 
the  capacity  for  elevation  that  is  given  pri- 
mary characters  by  their  genuine  grace,  and 
he  saw,  prized,  and  recorded  only  the  essen- 
tial acts  of  his  achievement,  in  which  he  was 
great  in  combat  only  to  be  greater  in  the 
manner  of  his  triumph. 


His  deep-set  eyes,  softened  by  the  grati- 
tude he  felt  toward  his  good-hearted  coun- 
trymen for  their  forgiveness  of  his  errors 
and  vigil  at  his  death,  turned  with  dignified 
and  elevated  kindness  toward  the  mistaken 
heroes  it  was  his  lot  to  combat  without  rest, 
and  subdue  without  anger.  The  fleshless 
hand  he  extended  in  good  will  from  the 
border  of  the  grave  has  been  clasped  w-ith 
loving  admiration  by  his  gallant  former  en- 
emies who  count  that  gesture  a  national 
treasure.  A  nation  of  men  has  appeared  on 
this  earth,  and  this  man.  for  all  his  grave 
errors,  helped  clear  the  way. 

In  the  same  article,  Marti  wrote  that 
the  United  States  was: 

A  nation  where  questions  are  asked  and 
answers  given,  where  no  man  is  above  public 
scrutiny,  and  woe  to  him  who  falls  under 
suspicion,  for  every  act  is  probed  to  its  core. 

And  he  added  that: 

A  nation  w-here  newspapers  are  living 
things,  and  no  sooner  does  a  cause  emerge 
than  it  has  its  organ  to  which  all  who  are 
interested  have  equal  access,  so  that  there  is 
no  injustice  or  suspicion  that  lacks  a  voice, 
or  a  newspaper  to  air  it,  or  a  bar  of  opinion 
disposed  to  censure  wrongdoing. 

I  want  to  join  the  many  celebrations 
being  held  in  Jose  Marti's  honor.  I  am 
also  very  pleased  that  his  name  has 
been  chosen  for  the  U.S.  radio  station 
that  will  soon  begin  broadcasting  a 
message  of  hope  and  freedom  to  the 
people  of  Cuba.* 


making  our  community  a  better  place 
to  live:  equal  parts  of  dedication  and 
involvement.* 


BILL  AND  DOROTHY  JANE 
WOOD  APPRECIATION  WEEK 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
in  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  February  6  to  11 
is  designated  as  Bill  and  Dorothy  Jane 
Wood  Appreciation  Week.  My  home- 
town is  honoring  them  for  their  many 
years  of  contributions  to  Fairbanks. 

Bill  is  currently  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  Festival  Fairbanks  1984,  a  com- 
mittee that  organizes  the  Fairbanks 
celebration  of  Alaska's  statehood, 
where  I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  him.  He  has  also  served 
as  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Alaska  for  14  years,  mayor  of  Fair- 
banks, and  executive  director  of  the 
Fairbanks  Industrial  Development 
Council. 

Dorothy  Jane  is  a  member  of  the 
Fairbanks  Symphony  Orchestra, 
active  in  numerous  volunteer  civic  and 
community  organizations,  and  garden- 
ing projects  in  Fairbanks. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  the  communi- 
ty honor  these  two  individuals.  They 
are  involved,  energetic  and  enthusias- 
tic residents  of  Fairbanks.  Their  desire 
to  help  others  is  infectious  and  they 
inspire  others  to  join  them  in  contrib- 
uting to  community,  church,  social, 
and  political  events. 

By  the  way,  today,  February  3,  is 
Bill's  77th  birthday.  I  know  Fairbank- 
sans  join  my  colleague.  Senator  Ste- 
vens and  me  in  wishing  him  good 
health  and  happiness  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Thank  you  Bill  and  Dorothy  Jane 
for   providing   us   with   a   recipe   for 


INCREASING  THE 
INTERSPOUSAL  IRA  TO  $4,000 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  lend  my  support  and  cospon- 
sorship  to  S.  2229,  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  interspousal  IRA 
to  $4,000  from  $2,250. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981,  reformed  the  IRA  provisions  to 
allow  for  greater  individual  participa- 
tion in  this  savings  incentive.  Clearly, 
the  change  in  the  IRA  law  has  been  an 
unbridled  success.  In  1982,  over  $27 
billion  was  invested  in  IRA's.  Experts 
anticipate  the  amount  of  participation 
in  IRA's  to  increase  in  1983.  The  new- 
savings  generated  is  available  to  fuel 
continued  economic  growth,  which  is 
the  cornerstone  of  the  administra- 
tion's economic  policy. 

However,  there  was  one  principal 
flaw  in  the  IRA  reform  mandated  in 
ERTA;  nonworking  spouses,  primarily 
women,  are  discriminated  against  be- 
cause they  do  not  earn  income.  Cur- 
rently, the  law  states  that  a  married 
couple  in  which  both  spouses  work  can 
establish  an  IRA  of  up  to  $4,000.  Yet, 
a  married  couple  with  a  non-income- 
earning  spouse  can  only  establish  an 
IRA  up  to  $2,250.  Though  a  non- 
income-earning  spouse  works  and  con- 
tributes indirectly  to  our  gross  nation- 
al product,  their  ability  to  save  for  re- 
tirement is  restricted.  This  is  wrong 
and  discriminates  against  women. 

S.  2229  would  increase  the  maximum 
interspousal  IRA  to  $4,000,  or  parity 
with  a  married  couple  in  which  both 
spouses  earn  income.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  President  endorsed  this  legis- 
lation in  his  fiscal  year  1985  budget 
proposal.  S.  2229  would  infuse  neces- 
sary equity  into  the  IRA  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  S.  2229.« 


MILITARY  FACILITIES  IN 
HONDURAS 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  traveling  to  Honduras  on  official 
Senate  business  in  my  capacity  as 
ranking  member  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  in  order  to 
analyze  the  buildup  of  military  facili- 
ties in  that  country.  Initial  reports  in- 
dicate that  some  military  facilities 
that  are  being  constructed  in  Hondu- 
ras go  beyond  what  is  necessary  for 
current  military  maneuvers  being  con- 
ducted in  that  country.  In  some  cases, 
these  facilities  are  being  built  without 
specific  congressional  approval. 
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The  fiscal  year  1984  military  con- 
struction bill  (Public  Law  98-116)  con- 
tained my  amendment  requiring  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  fully  dis- 
close the  extent  of  its  construction  ac- 
tivities in  Honduras  before  funds  could 
be  obligated  for  airfield  construction 
in  that  country.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  Congress  be  fully  apprised  of  our 
military  construction  efforts  in  this 
part  of  Central  America.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  this  official  visit  to  Hondu- 
ras will  enable  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  better  evaluate  the 
proposed  fiscal  year  1985  military  con- 
struction requests  for  this  region.* 


NEEDED: 


PRODUCT  LIABILITY 
REFORM 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  Con- 
gress is  often  accused,  with  good 
reason,  of  passing  laws  that  result  in 
needless  spending.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  ironic  indeed  if  the  lack  of  congres- 
sional action  were  to  cause  an  unnec- 
essary expenditure  of  national  re- 
sources. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  precisely 
what  is  happening  in  one  particular 
case.  We  have  a  problem  in  this  coun- 
try that  costs  us  billions  of  dollars, 
forces  businesses  to  close,  and  requires 
our  citizens  to  undertake  lengthy  law- 
suits, all  because  of  congressional  inac- 
tion. It  has  created,  in  effect,  a  hidden 
tax  on  every  manufactured  product 
purchased  in  the  United  States.  The 
only  bright  spot  is  that  we  can  easily 
solve  the  problem  by  the  adoption  of 
one  law. 

The    problem    is    product    liability. 
There  is  no  uniform  product  liability 
standard,  so  each  State  is  free  to  make 
up  one  of  its  own.  The  resulting  crazy- 
quilt  system  of  often  conflicting  laws 
has   resulted   in   sky-rocketing   insur- 
ance rates  and  higher  consumer  prices. 
A  recent  article  in  the  Green  Bay. 
Wis.,    Press-Gazette   summarized    the 
issue  well.  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  that  it 
be     printed     in     the     Congressional 
Record.    I    also   urge   the   Senate   to 
quickly  adopt  a  uniform  national  prod- 
uct liability  law  and  end  the  misery 
the  present  system  allows. 
The  article  follows: 
Product  Liability  Laws  Need  IJniformity 
(By  Harry  Maier) 
There's  a  reason  the  American  Association 
of  Trial  Lawyers  is  opposed  to  a  national 
product    liability    law-big    bucks    are    in- 
volved. 

Lobbying  against  the  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Sen.  Robert  Kasten.  R-Wis..  has 
been  intensive. 

The  Kasten  bill.  S-44.  is  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  is  expected  to  be 
reported  out  sometime  in  February.  It  car- 
ries the  names  of  25  co-sponsors  in  a  biparti- 
san effort.  Backers  of  the  legislation  expect 
the  bill  will  l>e  passed  and  forwarded  to  the 
House. 

It  has  been  in  the  hopper  (or  about  three 
years  and  already  has  gone  through  about 
20  revisions  to  bring  it  to  the  level  where 


passage  is  expected.  Legislation  directed  at 
product  liability  is  not  new.  having  worked 
its  way  through  three  administrations  since 
1976. 

Product  liability  has  been  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  business  and  industry  for  years,  but 
more  so  in  recent  years  with  the  substantial 
increase  in  the  amount  of  court  awards. 

In  1974.  the  number  of  suits  filed  nation- 
ally totaled  1.579.  By  1982.  the  number  had 
risen  to  8.944  and  when  the  1983  figures  are 
in.  they  are  expected  to  be  even  higher. 

That's  been  a  bonanza  for  the  trial  law- 
yers who  have  made  substantial  commis- 
sions on  the  awards.  The  National  Machine 
Tool  Builders  Association  estimates  thai 
lawyers  receive  $77  for  every  $66  awarded  a 
claimant.  That  adds  up  quickly  in  suiU  with 
awards  running  into  the  millions. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  awards  border 
on  the  absurd. 
Here's  an  example: 

To  demonstrate  his  superior  physical  con- 
ditioning, a  41  year-old  champion  body- 
builder entered  a  footrace  with  a  refrigera- 
tor strapped  to  his  back.  During  the  run. 
one  of  the  straps  holding  the  refrigerator 
slipped  and  the  man  was  injured. 

The  injury  prevented  him  from  competing 
in  bodybuilding  contests  for  several  years, 
so  he  sued  a  number  of  defendants,  includ- 
ing the  maker  of  the  strap.  In  September 
1982.  a  Los  Angeles  County  Superior  Court 
awarded  the  body-builder  $1  million  in  dam- 
ages. 

There  also  have  been  many  instances  in 
which  a  claimant  has  won  a  suit  after  he  re- 
moved a  safety  device  from  a  machine  and 
then  filed  an  action  following  an  injury. 

Representatives  of  the  Coalition  for  Uni- 
form Product  Liability  Law  visited  Green 
Bay  last  week  seeking  support  for  the 
Kasten  bill. 

Robert  Heinz,  attorney  for  Johnson  Con- 
trols Inc.,  Milwaukee,  pointed  out  that  the 
cost  of  products  manufactured  by  a  compa- 
ny also  reflects  the  high  cost  of  product  li- 
ability insurance,  often  as  much  as  20  per- 
cent. 

His  company  is  insured  by  Wausau  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Wausau. 

The  annual  premiums  for  that  insurance 
are  based  on  our  business  on  a  national  and 
international  basis.  It's  virtually  impossible 
for  the  insurance  carrier  to  keep  up  with 
legislation  in  every  state  or  country  where 
we  sell.  That's  the  prime  reason  business  is 
supporting  a  controlling  law  on  the  federal 
level."  he  said. 

"Some  rules  have  to  be  established  nation- 
ally so  that  a  single  product  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  standard  for  liability. 
The  Kasten  bill  does  nothing  to  restrict  the 
right  to  file  a  lawsuit. '  Heinz  said. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation also  would  establish  a  statute  of 
limitations  at  25  years.  Many  suits  continue 
to  be  filed  on  machinery  or  equipment  that 
has  been  in  use  for  as  much  as  30,  40  or  even 
50  years  and  often  under  two,  three  or  more 
owners.  The  25-year  limit  is  longer  than  any 
current  statute  on  a  state  level. 

Currently,  there  is  no  national  legislation, 
although  about  30  states  have  adopted  have 
some  form  of  product  liability  law.  No  two 
are  alike,  however. 

As  a  result,  a  claimant  can  win  a  suit  in 
one  state,  but  another  can  lose  an  identical 
suit  in  another  state. 

The  Kasten  legislation  basically  would 
provide  courts  with  uniform  legal  rules  to 
apply  in  all  product  liability  cases. 

Such  uniformity  would  benefit  both  the 
manufacturer  and  the  consumer.  Passage  is 
overdue.* 


LEBANON 

•  Mr.  WARNER,  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently returned  from  a  7-day,  five- 
nation  Middle  East  tour  with  Senator 
John  Tower,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  trip  was 
to  have  a  firsthand  opportunity  to 
consult  with  and  inspect  U.S.  military 
forces  operating  in  the  area,  to  review 
the  political  and  military  situation  in 
Lebanon,  and  to  assess  the  continued 
U.S.  participation  in  the  multinational 
force. 

In  accomplishing  our  purpose.  Sena- 
tor Tower  and  I  met  with  the  presi- 
dents of  Egypt  and  Lebanon,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Israel.  King  Hussein 
I  of  Jordan,  and  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Syria. 

In  addition,  we  met  with  the  com- 
mander of  each  of  the  contingents 
constituting  the  MNF  in  Lebanon,  the 
commander  of  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet,  and 
President  Reagan's  special  Middle 
East  Envoy.  Ambassador  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  have 
a  dilemma  on  our  hands  in  the  Con- 
gress. The  Congress  has  a  legitimate 
responsibility  to  conduct  a  serious 
debate  on  this  important  issue  but.  at 
the  same  time,  every  day  that  passes 
as  the  debate  continues  increases  the 
probability  of  our  forces  in  Lebanon, 
particularly  those  ashore,  becoming 
high  value  targets  of  opportunity  for 
our  adversaries. 

Wednesday,  while  receiving  testimo- 
ny from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  asked  General  Vessey  if  it 
would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned to,  as  quickly  and  expeditiously 
as  possible,  reconcile  whatever  differ- 
ences the  Congress  may  have  with  the 
President  and  conclude  that  debate, 
thereby  reducing  their  value  as  a 
target  of  opportunity  of  our  adversar- 
ies, the  Marines  and  the  Navy  afloat. 

General  Vessey,  our  senior  uni- 
formed officer,  supported  this  position 
unequivocally.  He  pointed  out  in  the 
strongest  terms  that,  and  I  quote: 

Those  who  want  instability  in  that  part  of 
the  world  want  us  out  of  Lebanon. 

He  went  on  to  say,  and  I  quote 
again: 

If  they  think  that  shooting  at  our  people 
will  cause  a  rift  in  this  country's  support  for 
the  President's  policies,  they  are  certainly 
going  to  go  ahead  and  shoot  at  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  my  concern— indeed, 
the  concern  of  the  whole  of  America- 
is  about  the  safety  of  our  troops  both 
at  sea  and  ashore  in  that  region. 

A  protracted  debate  in  the  Congress 
i^not  in  the  interest  of  our  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  promptly  ex- 
press their  views  on  this  vital  matter. 
The  issue  must  be  resolved  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  reduce  the  motivation 
and  value  of  targeting  one  of  the  four 
partners  of  the  multinational  force, 
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namely  the  U.S.  Marines  and  Naval 
units  offshore.  Our  personnel  are  gal- 
lantly serving  in  these  difficult  cir- 
cumstances; we  owe  them  individually 
and  collectively  our  duty  to  contribute 
to  their  safety. 

Mr.  President.  I  attach  for  the  refer- 
ence of  my  colleagues  the  actual  testi- 
mony: 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

My  first  question  is  to  General  Vessey. 

Earlier  today  over  breakfast  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  with  you  and  the  Secre- 
tary and  we  discussed  the  situation  in  Leba- 
non. 

I  expressed  to  you  my  support  for  the 
President's  current  policy  and  at  the  same 
time  my  concern,  indeed  the  concern  of 
many,  indeed  the  whole  of  America,  about 
the  safety  of  our  troops,  both  at  sea  and 
ashore  in  that  region. 

General  Vessey.  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  a  dilemma  on  our  hands  here  in  the 
Congress.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  con- 
duct a  legitimate  debate  on  this  issue  and  at 
the  same  time  I  judge  from  your  observa- 
tions this  morning  that  that  debate  focuses 
particularly  upon  the  Marines  ashore  which 
enhances  their  being  a  target  of  opportuni- 
ty by  our  adversaries. 

My  question  to  you  would  be:  Would  it  not 
be  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned  to  as 
quickly  and  as  expeditiously  as  possible  rec- 
oncile whatever  differences  the  Congress 
may  have  with  the  President  and  conclude 
that  debate,  thereby  reducing,  should  we 
say,  the  target  of  opportunity  of  our  adver- 
saries against  the  Marines  and  perhaps  the 
Navy  afloat? 

General  Vessey.  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  you.  Senator.  As  you  know  from  your 
trip  in  that  part  of  the  world,  the  people 
who  want  instability  in  that  part  of  the 
world  want  us  out  of  there. 

If  they  think  that  shooting  at  our  people 
will  cause  a  rift  in  this  country's  support  for 
the  President's  policies,  they  are  certainly 
going  to  go  ahead  and  shoot  at  our  people. 

So,  I  believe  that  it  is  important  that 
those  policies  be  resolved  and  that  we  sup- 
port the  President  and  his  negotiator  in  get- 
ting on  with  peace  in  Lebanon  and  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Senator  Warner.  The  representation  has 
been  made,  indeed  the  Chairman  and  I  have 
testified,  that  the  credibility  of  the  U.S.  is 
very  much  affected  by  what  we  do  with 
those  Marines  ashore  and  the  manner  in 
which  a  decision  is  made  on  what  time  to 
make  the  withdrawal  that  all  of  us  hope  will 
be  as  soon  as  possible. 

Do  you  agree  that  their  presence  ashore 
very  definitely  impacts  on  the  present  long- 
range  credibility  of  the  United  States  lo  be 
an  effective  working  partner,  both  diplo- 
matically and  militarily,  in  that  region? 

General  Vessey.  Certainly  you  found  the 
same  things  I  found.  I  found  in  my  trips 
throughout  that  area  that  the  nations  that 
are  interested  in  peace  and  stability  and 
who  are  interested  in  supporting  the  United 
States  in  that  area  believe  that  their  pres- 
ence is  very  important. 

It  is  a  very  important  psychological  pres- 
ence for  the  Government  of  Lebanon  to  un- 
derstand that  there  are  nations  in  the  world 
that  support  them  and  it  is  important  to 
those  other  nations  in  the  Middle  East  to 
understand  that  we  are  not  going  to  back 
off  on  our  commitment. 

Senator  Warner.  One  of  the  hopeful  signs 
in  that  area  is  the  progress  being  made  by 


President  Gemayel  and  others  in  constitut- 
ing the  Lebanese  armed  forces. 

There  are  presently  five  to  six,  brigades. 
They  are  operational.  Their  goal  is  perhaps 
as  high  as  ten  brigades  by  June. 

We.  as  I  understand,  are  supplying  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  needed  equipment  to 
reconstitute  the  armed  forces  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon. 

Do  you  see  that  as  a  hopeful  sign,  namely 
that  they  in  turn  could  eventually  begin  to 
take  over  some  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
Multinational  Force,  indeed  cut  Marines  at 
the  airport,  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time? 

General  Vessey.  Yes.  Senator,  I  do.  The 
Marines  were  sent  in  as  part  of  that  Multi- 
national Force,  not  lo  solve  all  the  political 
problems  in  the  Middle  East.  That  is  beyond 
their  ability. 

They  were  sent  in  there  to  give  a  breath- 
ing spell  to  the  Government  of  Lebanon  so 
that  they  could  build  up  their  own  capabil- 
ity, both  to  control  their  own  territory  and 
solve  their  political  problems. 

The  army  of  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
certainly  won't  solve  all  the  problems  alone. 
The  problems  are  basically  political  prob- 
lems. 

The  army  is  growing  and  it  is  a  good  army. 
It  represents  all  the  factions  in  the  country. 
Prom  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  it  looks  good 
and  it  will  certainly  be  able  to  control  its 
own  territory  fairly  soon. 

Senator  Warner.  In  brief,  then,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  view  this  situation  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  President? 

General  Vessey.  That  is  certainly  cor- 
rect.* 


tions  in  the  area  of  salary  and  com- 
pensation have  been  unwise  and  at 
times  unconstitutional,  I  was  happy  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  in  favor 
of  S.  2211.* 


REPEAL  OF  THE  SENATE  PAY 
RAISE 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  a  few  further 
thoughts  on  S.  2211,  the  bill  that  we 
passed  on  January  26  to  repeal  our 
backdoor  pay  increase.  I  am  glad  that 
the  bill  passed,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
not  only  reduces  our  pay,  but  has  the 
further  effect  of  reducing  the  amount 
of  honoraria  income  that  Senators 
may  earn,  since  that  amount  is  limited 
to  a  fixed  30  percent  of  our  salaries.  I 
do  not  object  to  higher  Senate  sala- 
ries, nor  do  I  believe  that  we  should 
impose  more  onerous  limits  on  hono- 
raria. Senate  salaries  have  not  kept 
pace  with  inflation,  and  fail  to  take 
into  account  the  many  costs  of  holding 
public  office  today.  This  body's  inabil- 
ity to  vote  itself  a  reasonable  salary, 
and  its  inability  to  resist  imposing  a 
limitation  on  fully  disclosed  outside 
income— a  limitation  that  I  consider 
unconstitutional— have  made  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  Congress  to  at- 
tract and  retain  those  citizens  best 
qualified  and  suited  for  public  office. 

But  I  set  these  considerations  aside 
in  voting  on  S.  2211  because  I  am  even 
more  bothered  by  the  secretive 
manner  in  which  this  latest  pay  in- 
crease was  accomplished.  When  the 
Senate  seeks  to  avoid  accountability 
for  an  action  that  is  so  unavoidably 
self-serving,  our  public  standing  is  di- 
minished in  a  way  that  no  amount  of 
money  can  correct.  Therefore,  al- 
though I  believe  that  the  Senate's  ac- 


WEINBERGERS  REMARKABLE 

STATEMENTS 

•  Mr.  LEVIN,  Mr.  President,  a  year 
ago  tomorrow.  America's  newspapers 
published  stories  about  the  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
of  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger. It  contained  a  startling  state- 
ment, relayed  from  President  Reagan, 
about  proposed  cuts  in  defense  spend- 
ing. The  Secretary  told  the  committee 
that,  in  his  words:  'The  President  was 
and  is  of  the  firm  view  that  we  have 
reached  the  bone,  and  that  any  fur- 
ther cuts  would  do  severe  damage  to 
our  national  security."  End  of  quote. 
As  we  all  know.  Congress— which  is  at 
least  as  concerned  as  the  President  is 
about  national  security— did  make  fur- 
ther cuts.  In  fact,  the  cuts  totaled 
$15.8  billion.  Yet.  somehow  or  other, 
the  bone  which  the  President  a  year 
ago  warned  already  had  been  reached 
seems  not  only  to  have  survived  those 
cuts  but  indeed  to  have  come  out 
strengthened. 

For,  this  week— on  Wednesday,  to  be 
exact— Secretary  Weinberger  gave  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  a 
statement  as  remarkable  as  last  year's. 
The  Reagan  administration  had,  over 
the  past  year,  committed  itself  to 
"return  Americas  defense  programs  to 
a  safe  and  steady  course,"  he  said. 
And— miraculously  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  dire  forecast  of  last  year,  but 
with  what  he  called  "the  bipartisan 
support  of  Congress,  we  did  just  that." 
In  other  words,  budget  cuts  which  a 
year  ago  Congress  was  warned  not  to 
make  with  the  threat  of  doing  severe 
damage  to  national  security— but 
which  were  made— remarkably  have 
led  us  back  to  a  "safe  and  steady 
course"  in  defense.  And  those  of  us 
who  had  been  warned  not  to  make  the 
cuts,  but  did,  have  become  part  of  a 
"bipartisan  support. " 

Mr,  President,  if  this  is  not  magic, 
what  is  it?  And  if  the  Defense  Secre- 
tary is  not  a  magician— at  least  with 
words— what  is  he?  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  give  my  judgment.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
I  believe  that  it  is  important  today,  as 
we  mark  the  anniversary  of  what  may 
go  down  in  history  as  the  administra- 
tion's famous  "we  have  reached  the 
bone"  warning,  to  be  on  the  alert  for 
still  more  prestidigitation. 

Just  as  there  remains  waste  and  mis- 
guided priorities  within  the  defense 
budget  there  remains  excessive  postur- 
ing in  this  administrations  rhetoric 
about  that  budget.* 
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ABA  ACTIVE  IN  PROVIDING  FOR 
LEGAL  NEEDS  OF  OLDER  CLI 
ENTS 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  and  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  have  taken  a  great  inter- 
est in  the  ways  in  which  the  legal  pro- 
fession is  serving  older  Americans, 
both  through  government  and  private 
sector  efforts. 

I  have  been  gratified  to  learn  that 
this  very  subject  has  been  a  major 
focus  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
which  in  1978  established  an  interdis- 
ciplinary Commission  on  Legal  Prob- 
lems of  the  Elderly.  The  commission 
today  focuses  on  six  areas  of  particu- 
lar concern  to  elderly  clients:  simplifi- 
cation of  administrative  procedures 
and  regulations,  discrimination  against 
the  elderly,  provision  of  legal  services 
to  the  elderly,  long-term  care,  housing, 
and  social  security. 

The  commissions  current  projects 
include  model  statutes  for  retirement 
facilities,  model  instruments  for  home 
equity  conversion,  and  encouraging 
corporate  legal  departments  to  provide 
pro  bono  services.  But  the  commission 
is  also  active  in  mobilizing  the  private 
bar  to  improve  service  to  the  elderly. 

As  part  of  this  effort,  the  commis- 
sion publishes  a  newsletter  entitled 
•Bifocal."  along  with  a  number  of  in- 
formational pamphlets  on  specific 
legal  issues  affecting  the  elderly. 

I  recently  reviewed  one  of  those 
pamphlets  for  attorneys  entitled 
"Counseling  Older  Clients."  and  was 
so  impressed  with  the  quality  of  the 
suggestions  it  includes  that  I  submit  it 
for  the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  encourage  all  attor- 
neys, but  especially  those  interested  in 
serving  the  elderly,  to  contact  the 
commission  or  their  local  bar  associa- 
tion for  further  literature  and  infor- 
mation. The  Commission  on  Legal 
Problems  of  the  Elderly  is  headquar- 
tered at  the  offices  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  pamphlet 
published  by  the  commission  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 
The  pamphlet  follows: 

Counseling  Older  Clients 
Are  you  sometimes  bewildered  in  respond- 
ing to  sentiments  expressed  by  older  clients? 
Have  you  found  it  difficult  to  close  an  inter- 
view with  an  older  client?  Do  you  know  the 
signs  of  hearing  and  vision  loss,  and  how  to 
compensate  for  these  problems?  Are  you 
prepared  to  make  appropriate  referrals?  An- 
swering questions  like  these  will  help  you 
assess  your  effectiveness  as  a  legal  counselor 
for  the  elderly. 

In  working  with  older  persons,  attorneys 
must  be  sensitive  to  age-related  factors 
without  losing  sight  of  the  individuality  of 
every  elderly  client.  No  two  people  age  in 
the  same  way  or  at  the  same  pace.  The 
aging  process  is  affected  by  an  individual's 
economic  situation,  health,  social  relation- 
ships, and  personality. 


Certain  conditions,  such  as  hearing  or 
vision  loss,  are  more  prevalent  among  older 
people  than  younger  people,  and  awareness 
of  these  conditions  is  essential  in  working 
with  older  clients.  The  central  distinction 
between  older  and  younger  clients  is  the 
degree  to  which  the  aging  process  has  limit- 
ed the  autonomy  of  the  older  client. 
Through  no  fault  of  their  own.  older  clients 
may  find  themselves  severely  limited  phys- 
ically, financially,  and  socially. 

Attorneys  can  play  a  significant  role  in  re- 
storing or  enhancing  the  independence  of 
older  clients.  However,  their  personal  atti- 
tudes about  aging  may  influence  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  willing  to  accept  this  key 
role.  Therefore,  it  is  of  primary  importance 
that  any  attitudes  and  stereotypes  tje  exam- 
ined which  might  interfere  with  the  attor- 
ney's ability  to  serve  the  client  as  an  adult- 
wit  h  the  same  need  for  autonomy  as  the 
younger  client. 

Listed  on  the  following  pages  are  some 
fundamentals  for  counseling  older  clients. 
They  focus  on  special  skills  which  attorneys 
and  referral  panel  coordinators  need  to  de- 
velop, many  of  which  are  useful  in  the  coun- 
seling relationship  regardless  of  the  age  of 
the  client. 

1.  Make  yourself  physically  accessible. 
Some  elderly  clients  have  problems  getting 
to  an  attorney.  Be  prepared  to  make  house 
calls  or  otherwise  aid  the  client  in  arranging 
transportation.  Make  offices  safe  for  older 
clients;  avoid  slippery  floors  and  throw  rugs 
in  walk  areas.  Provide  for  access  by  clients 
in  wheelchairs. 

2.  Develop  your  clients'  confidence  and 
trust  in  a  thoughtful  way.  Take  time  to  ex- 
plain the  process.  Stress  the  confidential 
nature  of  your  relationship.  Some  clients 
may  fear  that  what  is  discussed  could  result 
in  a  loss  of  needed  benefits:  others  may 
resent  the  need  to  see  an  attorney  at  all.  To 
elicit  all  possible  legal  problems,  the  attor- 
ney must  take  the  first  steps  leading  to  an 
open  relationship  with  the  older  client. 

3.  Sharpen  your  active  listening  skills. 
Paraphrasing  or  repeating  your  client's 
statements  is  a  useful  technique  for  encour- 
aging and  checking  for  accurate  communica- 
tion. It  enhances  the  client's  sense  of  in- 
volvement and  trust,  and  indicates  that  you 
care  about  what  is  said. 

4.  Do  not  assume  hearing  or  vision  loss  in 
older  clients.  Most  older  people  hear  and  see 
as  well  as  younger  ones.  However,  if  a  client 
has  experienced  sensory  loss,  many  useful 
techniques  exist  for  facilitating  communica- 
tion. 

5.  To  compensate  for  hearing  loss:  Elimi- 
nate background  noise.  Sit  so  that  the  client 
can  see  your  lips,  do  not  block  the  view  of 
your  face,  particularly  your  mouth.  Speak 
in  a  low  pitch:  enunciate  clearly.  Do  not 
make  important  points  merely  in  passing. 
Develop  methods  of  rephrasing  important 
points  so  that  you  can  check  on  communica- 
tion gaps  (without  being  condescending). 

6.  To  compensate  for  vision  loss:  Double 
or  triple  space  all  written  materials.  Allow 
ample  time  for  the  client  to  read  printed 
materials.  Avoid  having  the  client  face  a 
source  of  glare  such  as  a  shiny  table  top, 
desk  top,  or  window. 

7.  Organize  sessions  carefully,  allowing 
sufficient  time  for  all  tasks.  Sending  the 
client  written  questions  in  advance  may  be 
helpful  in  preventing  excessively  lengthy 
counseling  sessions,  and  also  enhances  the 
client's  sense  of  participation.  You  may 
need  to  plan  shorter  sessions  for  clients  who 
show  fatigue  or  difficulty  attending  for  long 
periods. 


8.  Actively  involve  the  client  and  maintain 
regular  contact.  Clients  may  lose  interest  or 
retreat  from  a  legal  case  if  there  is  not  con- 
tinuing contact.  If  possible,  assure  the  client 
of  the  probable  benefiU  of  pursuing  the 
case. 

9.  Learn  techniques  for  closing  an  inter- 
view with  the  client  who  wants  to  stay 
longer.  Set  a  time  limit  in  advance  of  the  ap- 
pointment. Stress  your  intent  to  slay  in  con- 
tact (and  then  do  it).  Let  your  clients  know 
that  you  understand  and  care  how  they  feel. 

10.  Fully  explore  the  problems  your  client 
may  (or  may  not)  have  before  initiating  any 
action.  The  real  problem  may  be  something 
other  than  that  which  the  client  expresses 
initially.  A  combination  of  patience,  sensi- 
tivity, and  persistence  is  needed  in  eliciting 
all  pertinent  information. 

11.  Learn  about  available  community  re- 
sources for  older  people.  If  there  is  no  legal 
solution,  suggest  an  alternative,  or  refer  the 
client  to  the  proper  service  provider. 

12.  Confront  your  own  pre-existing  per- 
ceptions and  values  about  aging.  Age  bias  is 
deeply  ingrained  in  our  society  and  can  be 
detrimental  to  an  attorney's  communication 
with  clients.* 


NOTICE      OF      DETERMINATIONS 

BY    THE    SELECT    COMMITTEE 

ON  ETHICS 
•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  this  notice  of  Senate  employ- 
ees who  propose  to  participate  in  pro- 
grams, the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  government  or  a  foreign  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organization  in- 
volving travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Charles 
Marinaccio  of  the  Banking  Committee 
staff,  to  participate  in  a  program  spon- 
sored by  Tunghai  University,  in 
Taipei,  Taiwan,  from  January  15  to  22, 
1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Marinaccio  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tunghai  University,  to  discuss  United 
States-Taiwan  relations,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received 
requests  for  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Ira  S.  Sha- 
piro on  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  and  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Daffron  on  the  staff  of 
Senator  Cohen,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Cul- 
ture University  in  Taipei,  Taiwan, 
from  January  7  through  15,  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Shapiro  and  Mr. 
Daffron  in  this  program  in  Taipei,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Chinese  Culture 
University,  to  discuss  United  States- 
Taiwan  relations,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States, 
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The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  John 
Childers  of  the  Rules  Committee,  to 
participate  in  a  program  sponsored  by 
the  Chinese  Culture  University,  in 
Taipei.  Taiwan,  from  January  7  to  15. 
1984. 

The  committee  has  detemined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Childers  in  the 
program  in  Taipei,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chinese  Culture  University,  to  dis- 
cuss United  States-Taiwan  relations,  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Ms.  Margo  Car- 
lisle of  the  staff  Senator  McClure,  to 
participate  in  a  program  sponsored  by 
the  Chinese  Culture  University,  in 
Taipei.  Taiwan,  from  January  7  to  15. 
1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Carlisle  in  the 
program  in  Taipei,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chinese  Cultural  University,  to 
discuss  United  States-Taiwan  rela- 
tions, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Ms.  Susan 
Schwab  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Dan- 
FORTH  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  Seoul  National  Universi- 
ty, in  Seoul.  Korea,  from  December  2 
to  11.  1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Schwab  in  the 
program  in  Seoul.  Korea,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Seoul  National  Universi- 
ty, to  discuss  United  States-Korean 
economic  and  political  relations,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Paul  A. 
Sivley  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Mur- 
KOWSKi,  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  Hebrew  University  of 
Jerusalem,  in  Israel,  in  early  January 
1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Sivley  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Israel,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Hebrew  University,  to  participate  in 
meetings  and  seminars,  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Senator  Wil- 
liam V.  Roth,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Ian  Butter- 
field  of  his  staff  to  participate  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  the  Institute  of 
International  Affairs  in  Pietermaritz- 
burg.  South  Africa,  from  January  15 
to  21,  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senator  Roth  and  Dr. 
Butterfield  in  the  program  in  South 
Africa,  at  the  expense  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Affairs,  to  attend  a 


conference  concerning  international 
affairs,  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  David  G. 
Shoultz.  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Haw- 
kins, to  participate  in  a  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Hebrew  University  of  Je- 
rusalem, in  Jerusalem  from  January  2 
to  13.  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Shoultz,  in  the 
program  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusa- 
lem, to  discuss  United  States-Israeli  re- 
lations, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Ms.  Deborah 
Harnesberger  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
John  Tower  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  Tamkang  Universi- 
ty in  Taipei,  Taiwan  from  November 
28  to  December  11,  1983,  and  Messrs. 
Neil  Levin  and  Steven  Harris,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Seoul.  Korea, 
sponsored  by  the  Seoul  National  Uni- 
versity from  December  1  to  11,  1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Harnesberger  in 
the  program  in  Taipei,  at  the  expense 
of  Tamkang  University,  as  part  of  a 
congressional  delegation  visit,  and  par- 
ticipation by  Messrs.  Levin  and  Harris 
in  the  program  in  Seoul.  Korea,  spon- 
sored by  the  Seoul  National  Universi- 
ty, to  discuss  United  States-Korea  re- 
lations, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Dr.  Clifford 
Kiracofe  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Jesse 
Helms,  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  Asociacion  Interna- 
cional  de  Amigos  de  El  Salvador,  in  El 
Salvador,  from  November  21  to  25. 
1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Dr.  Kiracofe  in  the 
program  in  El  Salvador,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Asociacion  Internacional 
de  Amigos  de  El  Salvador,  to  confer 
with  political  and  private  sector  inter- 
ests who  are  affected  by  U.S.  aid  poli- 
cies, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Jeff  M. 
Bingham,  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Jake 
Garn.  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  Hanns-Seidel  Foun- 
dation, and  coordinated  by  the  Herit- 
age Foundation,  in  West  Germany, 
from  December  10  to  18,  1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Bingham  in  the 
program  in  West  Germany,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Hanns-Seidel  Foundation, 
to  meet  with  government  officials,  is 


in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Dave  Sulli- 
van and  Ms.  Jade  West  of  the  staff  of 
Senator  Steve  Symms  to  participate  in 
a  program  sponsored  by  the  Hanns- 
Seidel  Foundation,  and  coordinated  by 
the  Heritage  Foundation,  in  West  Ger- 
many from  December  11  to  18,  1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Ms. 
West  in  the  program  in  West  Germa- 
ny, at  the  expense  of  the  Hanns-Seidel 
Foundation  to  meet  with  government 
officials,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Ms.  Margo  Car- 
lisle of  the  staff  of  Senator  McClure 
to  participate  in  a  program  sponsored 
by  the  Hanns-Seidel  Foundation,  in 
Bonn,  West  Germany,  from  December 
10  to  18,  1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Carlisle  in  the 
program  in  West  Germany,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Hanns-Seidel  Foundation 
to  attend  a  conference,  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  David 
Morey  of  the  staff  of  Senator  John 
Glenn,  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  Tamkang  University,  in 
Taipei,  Taiwan,  from  November  27  to 
December  7,  1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Morey  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tamkang  University,  to  discuss  Tai- 
wan's culture  and  institutions,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Grayson 
Fowler  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Zorin- 
SKY  to  participate  in  a  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Hebrew  University  of  Je- 
rusalem, in  Jerusalem  from  January  3 
to  13,  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Fowler  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Jerusalem,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem, 
to  discuss  United  States-Israeli  rela- 
tions, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Ralph  B. 
Everett  of  the  staff  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Tunghai  Uni- 
versity, in  Taiwan  in  mid-January 
1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Everett  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
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Tunghai  University,  to  discuss  United 
States-Taiwan  relations,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Joel  S. 
Lisker  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Securi- 
ty and  Terrorism,  to  participate  in  a 
conference  in  Jerusalem,  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Education  and  Cul- 
ture of  the  Jewish  Agency,  from  Janu- 
ary 31  to  February  2.  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Lisker  in  the  con- 
ference in  Jerusalem,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Department  of  Education  and 
Culture  of  the  Jewish  Agency,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Senator  Steve 
Symms  to  participate  in  a  factfinding 
visit  to  South  Africa,  sponsored  by  the 
South  Africa  Foundation,  from  Janu- 
ary 11  to  25.  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  the 
participation  by  Senator  Symms  in  the 
visit  to  South  Africa,  at  the  expense  of 
the  South  Africa  Foundation,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Ms.  Ann  Pride 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Pryor  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  sponsored  by 
Tunghai  University,  in  Taiwan,  in  mid- 
January  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Pride  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tunghai  University,  to  discuss  United 
States-Taiwan  relations  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Ms.  Cynthia 
Jurciukonis  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
RiEGLE.  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  Haus  Rissen  Internation- 
al Institute  for  Politics  and  Economics 
in  Hamburg.  West  Germany,  from 
April  1  to  15.  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Jurciukonis  in  the 
program  in  Hamburg.  West  Germany, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Haus  Rissen 
International  Institute  for  Politics  and 
Economics,  to  discuss  United  States- 
German  relations,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States.* 
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my  understanding  that  he  does  not 
object  to  proceeding  at  this  time  to 
call  up  one  of  these  measures.  We  are 
doublechecking  now.  and  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  first  one  of  the  three 
bills  to  be  called  up  will  be  the  bail 
reform  bill  which  is  Calendar  Order 
229.  S.  215.  I  anticipate  that  it  will 
take  a  fairly  brief  time  to  dispose  of 
that.  It  is  possible  that  we  will  have  a 
roUcall  vote,  however,  on  that  meas- 
ure. Indeed.  I  wish  to  say  to  Senators 
who  may  be  listening  in  their  offices 
or  elsewhere  that  I  anticipate  prob- 
ably two  rollcall  votes  today,  but  I  still 
hope  that  we  can  be  out,  or  at  least 
have  no  further  rollcall  votes  after 
about  3  p.m. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  while  we  com- 
plete checking  with  the  minority 
leader.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent there  now  be  an  additional  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  no  longer  than  5  minutes 
in    length    in    which    Senators    may 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished and  gracious  majority  leader. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  yes- 
terday an  order  was  entered  granting 
authority  to  the  majority  leader  to 
call  up  one  of  three  bills  after  consult- 
ing with  the  minority  leader.  I  consult- 
ed with  him  on  last  evening,  and  it  is 


NUCLEAR  FREEZE-YES!  BUILD- 
DOWN-NO! 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  speeding  along  a  high-tech  nuclear 
arms  road  to  death  and  oblivion? 
Somehow,  we  have  become  so  enchant- 
ed by  the  magic  of  science,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  impressive  lingo  of  nucle- 
ar physics,  that  we  assume  that  the 
geniuses  who  gave  us  the  awful  power 
of  nuclear  weapons  can  wave  another 
scientific  wand  and  bring  all  this  life- 
ending  power  under  control. 

Brilliant  young  scientists  are  work- 
ing at  the  Livermore  Lab  in  California 
and  elsewhere  to  create  weapons  that 
will  nullify  the  opposition's  nuclear 
weapons.  Of  course,  these  defensive 
nuclear  weapons  will  also  advance  the 
nuclear  confrontation  another  trillion 
dollars  along  the  dangerous  and  un- 
predictable nuclear  path. 

President  Reagan  is  pushing  the 
Congress  to  embark  on  a  huge,  new 
nuclear  weapons  in  space  initiative  de- 
signed to  end  the  threat  of  Russian 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 
This,  too,  would  shove  our  human,  fi- 
nancial, and  economic  resources  fur- 
ther along  the  unpredictable  nuclear 
race  track  where  every  reaction  has  a 
reaction. 


We  know  that  as  we  build  our  im- 
mense Star  Wars  defenses,  the  Rus- 
sians   will    find    other    ways    besides 
space  to  deliver  their  nukes.  And  now 
we  are  wooed  by  the  administration  to 
accept   something   they   cleverly   call 
build-down.  They  promise  that  build- 
down  would  reduce  the  nuclear  threat 
by  providing  an  agreement  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  It  would  provide  that  both 
sides  would  only  replace  aging  and  ob- 
solete   nuclear    weapons   either    with 
fewer  or  more  stable  nuclear  weapons. 
This   is  the   most   seductive   appeal 
dreamed  up  by  the  nuclear  hawks  yet. 
Does  it  make  any  sense?  No.  Here  is 
why:   It  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
United   States   has   been   following  a 
build-down      formula      without      any 
agreement  for  the  past  24  years— ever 
since    1960.    We    have    reduced    the 
number  of  nuclear  warheads  in  our  ar- 
senal  from   32,000   in    1960   to   26,000 
today.  We  have  slashed  the  megaton- 
nage  from  more  than  30,000  megatons 
in  1960  to  less  than  12,000  today.  But 
have  we  built  down?  Whom  are  we 
trying  to  kid?  We  have  built  up.  We 
have  simply  reduced  our  so-called  tac- 
tical weapons,  sharply  increased  our 
strategic    weapons,    and    vastly     im- 
proved the  accuracy  and  reliability  of 
these  strategic  weapons.  So  now  we 
can  deliver  on  the  Soviet  Union  a  far 
more  lethal  package  than  we  could  24 
years  ago.  Some  build-down. 

But  this  phony  build-down  is  pre- 
cisely what  some  of  our  most  influen- 
tial Members  in  the  Senate  are  push- 
ing: and.  indeed,  shortly  before  the 
recess,  the  Senate  as  a  whole  rejected 
a  nuclear  freeze  in  favor  of  this  same 
spurious  build-down  approach  to  arms 
control.  Ah.  the  power  of  words. 

Mr.  President,  the  power  of  words 
can  be  critical  in  our  success  or  failure 
in  stopping  the  arms  race,  as  Caryl 
Rivers  points  out  brilliantly  in  an  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Times  on  Febru- 
ary 2.  Listen  to  these  two  short  para- 
graphs from  the  Rivers  article: 

Language,  after  all.  is  politics,  as  George 
Orwell  pointed  out.  The  way  we  talk  about 
something  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  how 
we  think  about  it.  There  is  something  won- 
derfully comforting  in  high-tech  talk.  If 
somebody  says  he  can  debolitize  a  framis- 
tan.  I  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief:  Now.  there  is 
a  person  who  knows  what  he's  doing. 

High  tech  language  tends  to  foster  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  myths  of  modern  geo- 
politics: the  illusion  of  control.  If  we  just 
push  the  right  buttons,  deploy  the  right 
missiles  with  the  right  initials,  input  the 
right  set  of  computer-aided  policy  objec- 
tives, everything  will  work  out  just  fine. 
Finally,  Rivers  concludes: 
If  we  are  to  deal  realistically  with  the  nu- 
clear threat,  we  must  abandon— at  great 
cost  to  egos  in  Washington— the  illusion  of 
control.  The  truth  is  we  deal  with  crisis  and 
confrontation  roughly  the  same  way  we  did 
when  we  settled  things  with  a  barrage  of 
stones.  If  we're  not  careful  we'll  be  back  to 
that  in  short  order. 


The  nuclear  nightmare  will  not  be  held  at 
bay  by  high  tech  dazzle.  It  will  be  rolled 
back  only  by  a  sustained,  slogging,  wearying 
effort  to  pare  down  the  nuclear  arsenal,  and 
a  determination  to  be  absolutely  sure  we  do 
not  wander  blindly  into  a  "High  Noon"  con- 
frontation. 

Is  the  situation  hopeless?  No;  but  we 
do,  indeed,  have  an  administration 
that  seems  determined  not  to  even  try 
to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  arms  race. 
On  that  same  February  2,  on  the  op  ed 
page  of  the  New  York  Times,  this 
country's  chief  negotiator  at  the 
Geneva  arms  talks,  Gen.  Edward 
Rowney,  writes  about  how  hopeful  the 
outlook  for  negotiations  has  become 
because  the  administration  is  pushing 
build-down.  Build-down  becomes  our 
final,  most  sought-after  arms  control 
goal. 

So  even  if  we  conclude  a  completely 
successful  negotiation  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  what  do  we  have?  We  have 
an  agreement  to  push  ahead,  full 
steam,  in  the  technological  arms  race, 
while  the  Russians  do  likewise. 

In  all  fairness,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  build-down  might  reduce  nuclear 
weapon  instability  if  both  sides  agree 
to  provide  an  incentive  for  introducing 
more  stable  weapons  by  permitting  a 
one-for-one  substitution  of  single  war- 
head launchers  while  the  agreement 
requires  a  two-for-one  or  three-for-one 
per  warhead  substitution  of  new 
MIRV'd  land-based  missiles.  But  build- 
down  would  increase  the  killing 
power— the  capacity  to  deliver  ever 
greater  payloads  on  the  enemy's 
homeland  on  both  sides,  just  as  it  has 
for  the  past  14  years  with  our  own  uni- 
lateral build-down. 

With  a  build-down  agreement,  we 
could  be  sure  of  two  things:  First,  nei- 
ther side  would  make  a  substitution 
that  did  not  enhance  the  lethality  of 
its  arsenal.  Second,  and  by  far  the 
most  important,  the  technological  race 
would  go  on  as  feverishly  as  ever  to 
refine  ever  more  reliable,  cheaper, 
more  portable  nuclear  devices.  And 
where  does  this  kind  of  competition 
lead?  Obviously,  it  leads  to  possession 
of  nuclear  arsenals  by  more  and  more 
countries  and  ever  greater  risk  that 
somewhere,  sometime,  someone  will 
start  the  last  war. 

The  answer,  once  again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent is  a- freeze— especially  a  freeze  on 
testing— a  mutual,  verifiable  frontal 
lobotomy  on  the  research  that  takes 
us  ever  closer  to  universal  death. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred.  entitled  "Armageddon 
Lingo,"  by  Caryl  Rivers,  in  the  Febru- 
ary 2.  New  York  Times,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Armageddon  Lingo 
(By  Caryl  Rivers) 

Boston.— Today,  the  more  gruesome,  the 
more  grotesque  the  weapon  of  destruction, 
the  more  sanitized  the  terminology  by 
which  it  is  described. 

In  World  War  II.  when  we  sent  out  B-29s 
against  Japan,  we  called  it  "fire-bombing." 
It  wasn't  hard  to  visualize  the  great  storms 
blowing  through  Tokyo  streets.  Today,  our 
weapons  make  those  incendiary  bombs  look 
like  a  pack  of  matches.  And  what  do  we  call 
them?  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  and 
medium-range  tactical  cruises  and  multiple- 
warhead  missiles  (that  is.  MIR  Vs.  or  multi- 
ple independently  targetable  re-entry  vehi- 
cles), and  the  MX.  MX  sounds  like  it  ought 
to  be  a  sports  car.  and  MIRV  a  new  Atari 
game.  Since  these  devices  can  turn  flesh  to 
molten  paste  in  seconds,  the  use  of  high- 
tech  lingo  for  talking  about  Armageddon  is 
no  accident. 

Language,  after  all.  is  politics,  as  George 
Orwell  pointed  out.  The  way  we  talk  about 
something  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  how 
we  think  about  it.  There  is  something  won- 
derfully comforting  in  high-tech  talk.  If 
somebody  says  he  can  debolitize  a  framis- 
tan.  I  breathe  a  sight  of  relief:  Now,  there  is 
a  person  who  knows  w^hat  he's  doing. 

High-tech  language  tends  to  foster  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  myths  of  modern  geo- 
politics: the  illusion  of  control.  If  we  just 
push  the  right  buttons,  deploy  the  right 
missiles  with  the  right  initials,  input  the 
right  set  of  computer-aided  policy  objec- 
tives, everything  will  work  out  just  fine. 

I  have  been  dismayed,  as  the  nuclear 
debate  intensifies,  to  hear  politicians,  bu- 
reaucrats and  military  men  talking  in  exact- 
ly these  terms,  and  looking  chipper  as  they 
do.  Such  comments  gave  me  a  nagging  sense 
of  deja  vu:  Where  had  I  heard  that  sort  of 
thing  before?  It  was  19  years  ago.  at  a  press 
luncheon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  people  were 
telling  us  we  were  not  going  to  lose  the  Viet- 
nam War.  American  power  routed?  Impossi- 
ble. I  was  a  green  reporter  and  didn't  have 
the  temerity  to  question  their  impressive 
statistics.  But  I  wondered  about  their  abso- 
lute lack  of  self-doubt.  I  wondered:  How  do 
they  know? 

Of  course,  they  didn't  know.  And  Ronald 
Reagan  and  Yuri  V.  Andropov  don't  know 
whether  we  will  blow  each  other  sky  high. 
But  American  officialdom  still  suffers  from 
the  illusion  of  control. 

If  you  seek  its  roots,  one  place  you'll  find 
it  is  in  the  deification  of  science  spawned  by 
the  19th  century.  No  longer  were  we  a 
cowed,  primitive  species  that  had  to  lop  off 
the  head  of  a  goat  to  appease  angry  gods. 
We— through  science— had  become  the  gods, 
and  had  subdued  nature.  We  didn't  under- 
stand that  our  mechanisms  of  control  had  a 
dark  side— or  that  we  control  much  less 
than  we  imagined. 

The  illusion  of  control  is  also  fostered  by 
the  male  stereotype.  To  be  a  man  is  to  be  in 
control,  at  all  times.  James  Bond,  after  all. 
doesn't  mess  up  when  he  fires  one  of  his  in- 
genious gadgets.  The  need  to  be  in  control— 
or  to  appear  to  be— is  programed  into  the 
political  and  military  systems.  Talking  of 
Vietnam,  Lyndon  Johnson  referred  to  the 
coonskin  tacked  to  the  wall.  Ronald  Reagan 
repeats  Teddy  Roosevelt's  up-San-Juan-Hill 
maxims.  But  again  and  again,  the  image  of 
control  has  proved  false.  We  lost  in  Viet- 
nam. It  should  have  been  impossible  for  fa- 
natics to  destroy  our  Marine  headquarters 
in  Beirut  and  kill  241  servicemen  with  a 
truckful  of  dynamite,  but  it  happened. 


If  we  are  to  deal  realistically  with  the  nu- 
clear threat,  we  must  abandon— at  great 
cost  to  egos  in  Washington— the  illusion  of 
control.  The  truth  is  we  deal  with  crisis  and 
confrontation  roughly  the  same  way  we  did 
when  we  settled  things  with  a  barrage  of 
stones.  If  we're  not  careful,  we'll  be  back  to 
that  in  short  order. 

The  nuclear  nightmare  will  not  be  held  at 
bay  by  high-tech  razzle-dazzle.  It  will  be 
rolled  back  only  by  a  sustained,  slogging, 
wearying  effort  to  pare  down  the  nuclear  ar- 
senal, and  a  determination  to  be  absolutely 
sure  we  do  not  wander  blindly  into  a  "High 
Noon"  confrontation. 

J.  Robert  Oppenheimer.  one  of  the  men 
who  created  the  bomb,  felt  the  elemental 
danger  loosed  on  the  earth  when  he 
watched  the  first  atomic  sun  dawn  over  the 
plains  of  New  Mexico.  His  words  were  not 
the  jargon  of  high  technology  but  those  of  a 
Hindu  poem  far  more  appropriate  for  the 
nuclear  age:  "Now  I  have  become  death,  the 
destroyer  of  worlds." 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
THIRD  REICH'S  COMMITMENT 
TO  GENOCIDE:  A  REMINDER 
OF  THE  NEED  FOR  THE  GENO- 
CIDE CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  42 
years  ago  last  month,  at  the  Wannsee 
Conference,  the  Third  Reich  officially 
decided  upon  extermination  as  the 
•final  solution"  to  the  presence  of 
Jews  in  occupied  Europe.  Couched  in 
ambiguous  terms  but  obvious  to  all 
participants,  history's  most  barbaric 
act  of  genocide  was  outlined  for  the  re- 
gional ministers  by  Hitler's  deputies, 
setting  in  motion  the  grisly  logistics  of 
mass  murder. 

With  numbing  precision,  the  maca- 
bre details  of  the  Holocaust  were 
ironed  out.  Conferees  discussed  wheth- 
er to  murder  the  children  of  mixed 
marriages.  They  exchanged  ideas  on 
how  to  transport  the  millions  to  their 
deaths.  The  overall  blueprint  was  re- 
vealed, grotesque  in  its  simplicity:  the 
Jews  of  Europe  would  be  uprooted  to 
Eastern  Europe  and  worked  to  death. 
Any  survivors  would  be  executed. 

If  this  recounting  of  the  horrors  of 
the  Holocaust  seems  morbid  and  un- 
necessary, I  relate  it  with  a  purpose. 
Such  inhuman  atrocities  need  to  be 
aired  and  relived  for,  in  remembering, 
one  acts  to  prevent  a  recurrence.  To 
dismiss  such  barbarity  as  a  momentary 
historical  aberration  is  to  invite  com- 
placency. George  Santayana  said: 

Progress,  far  from  consisting  In  change, 
depends  on  retentiveness. 

The  horrors  of  the  Holocaust  galva- 
nized the  architects  of  postwar  Europe 
to  action.  Of  the  several  international 
human  rights  documents  that  were 
drafted,  only  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion specifically  outlaws  the  murder 
and  serious  mental  or  physical  perse- 
cution of  an  ethnic,  racial,  or  religious 
group.  Eighty-seven  nations  have 
chosen  to  sign  the  treaty,  honoring 
the  millions  that  died  in  the  Holocaust 
and  binding  themselves  to  an  interna- 
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tional  commitment  to  uphold  human 
rights. 

Paradoxically,  despite  the  constant 
reiteration  of  our  adherence  to  the 
principles  that  characterize  this  agree- 
ment, the  United  States  has  yet  to 
sign.  Our  lack  of  action  betrays  our 
words,  and  our  global  reputation  is  di- 
minished. The  right  to  live  has  been 
and  always  will  be  defended  to  the 
utmost  by  this  country.  Consistency  in 
our  relationship  with  the  internation- 
al community  demands  that  we  give 
proof  of  our  commitment  to  these 
ideals  and  move  quickly  to  give  our 
advice  and  consent  to  the  President,  so 
that  we  may  become  cosigners  of  this 
crucial  humanitarian  document. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Trible).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  to 
attend  the  Diplomatic  Conference  to 
Revise  the  Paris  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property  to  be 
held  in  Geneva.  Switzerland.  February 
27-March  24.  1984. 

The  Chair,  in  its  capacity  as  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, suggests  the  al)sence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BAIL  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
now  consulted  with  the  minority 
leader,  who  indicates  that  he  has  no 
difficulty  with  our  proceeding  at  this 
point  to  the  consideration  of  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1983.  which  is  S.  215. 
Calendar  No.  229. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  is  here.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  we  are  prepared 
now  to  proceed  and  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  will  manage  on  his  side. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered. I  now  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  S.  215. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  215)  to  amend  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1966  to  permit  consideration  of 
danger  to  the  community  in  setting  pretrial 
release  conditions,  to  expand  the  list  of  stat- 
utory release  conditions,  to  establish  a  more 
appropriate  basis  for  deciding  on  postconvic- 
tion release,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sut>sti- 
tute. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  repeat 
what  I  said  a  moment  ago,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  who  are  listening  in  their 
offices  and  elsewhere. 

It  appears  that  there  will  be  two 
votes  on  this  bill— one  in  relation  to  a 
Mitchell  amendment  and  one  in  rela- 
tion to  final  passage  of  the  bill.  There 
may  be  other  amendments  and  there 
may  be  other  votes.  But  it  appears 
now  that  there  will  be  at  least  two 
votes  on  this  bill. 

I  hope  we  can  finish  the  bill  by  12 
noon  or  12:30  p.m.,  and  it  will  be  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
to  proceed  next  to  S.  948.  the  forfeit- 
ure bill.  I  have  not  yet  conferred  with 
the  minority  leader  on  that  subject, 
but  I  say  that  for  the  benefit  of  Sena- 
tors. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2694 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  S.  215.  This 
substitute  is  identical  to  title  1  of  S. 
1762.  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
yesterday  in  the  crime  package. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2694, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1984  . 

Sec  2.  (a)  Sections  3141  through  3151  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  are  repealed 
and  the  following  new  sections  are  inserted 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"f.'iUI.  Relcasw  and  drtentiun  authority  general- 
l.v 

(a)  Pending  Trial.— A  judicial  officer 
who  is  authorized  to  order  the  arrest  of  a 
person  pursuant  to  section  3041  of  this  title 
shall  order  that  an  arrested  person  who  is 
brought  before  him  be  released  or  detained, 
pending  judicial  proceedings,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

•(b)  Pending  Sentence  or  Appeal.— A  judi- 
cial officer  of  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction 
over  an  offense,  or  a  judicial  officer  of  a 
Federal  appellate  court,  shall  order  that, 
pending  imposition  or  execution  of  sen- 
tence, or  pending  appeal  of  conviction  or 
sentence,  a  person  be  released  or  detained 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"<i  ;n  12.  Release  or  detention  of  a  defendant  pend- 
inic  trial 
(a)  In  General.— Upon  the  appearance 
before  a  judicial  officer  of  a  person  charged 
with  an  offense,  the  judicial  officer  shall 
issue  an  order  that,  pending  trial,  the 
person  be— 


•■(1)  released  on  his  personal  recognizance 
or  upon  execution  of  an  unsecured  appear- 
ance bond,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b): 

•■(2)  released  on  a  condition  or  combina- 
tion of  conditions  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (c): 

••(3)  temporarily  detained  to  permit  revo- 
cation of  conditional  release,  deportation,  or 
exclusion  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d):  or 

•■(4)  detained  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (e). 

■•(b)  Release  on  Personal  Recognizance 
OR  Unsecured  Appearance  Bond.— The  judi- 
cial officer  shall  order  the  pretrial  release  of 
the  person  on  his  personal  recognizance,  or 
upon  execution  of  an  unsecured  appearance 
bond  in  an  amount  specified  by  the  court, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  person  not 
commit  a  Federal.  State,  or  local  crime 
during  the  period  of  his  release,  unless  the 
judicial  officer  determines  that  such  release 
will  not  reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of 
the  person  as  required  or  will  endanger  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  communi- 
ty. 

"(c)  Release  on  Conditions.— If  the  judi- 
cial officer  determines  that  the  release  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  will  not  reasonably 
assure  the  appearance  of  the  person  as  re- 
quired or  will  endanger  the  safety  of  any 
other  person  or  the  community,  he  shall 
order  the  pretrial  release  of  the  person— 

■•(1)  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
person  not  commit  a  Federal.  State,  or  local 
crime  during  the  period  of  release:  and 

••(2)  subject  to  the  least  restrictive  further 
condition,  or  combination  of  conditions, 
that  he  determines  will  reasonably  assure 
the  appearance  of  the  person  as  required 
and  the  safety  of  any  other  person  and  the 
community,  which  may  include  the  condi- 
tion that  the  person— 

••(A)  remain  in  the  custody  of  a  designated 
person,  who  agrees  to  supervise  him  and  to 
report  any  violation  of  a  release  condition  to 
the  court,  if  the  designated  person  is  able 
reasonably  to  assure  the  judicial  officer  that 
the  person  will  appear  as  required  and  will 
not  pose  a  danger  to  the  safety  of  any  other 
person  or  the  community: 

■■(B)  maintain  employment,  or.  if  unem- 
ployed, actively  seek  employment: 

•■(C)  maintain  or  commence  an  education- 
al program: 

■(D)  abide  by  specified  restrictions  on  his 
personal  associations,  place  of  abode,  or 
travel: 

■•(E)  avoid  all  contact  with  an  alleged 
victim  of  the  crime  and  with  a  potential  wit- 
ness who  may  testify  concerning  the  of- 
fense: 

■•(F)  report  on  a  regular  basis  to  a  desig- 
nated law  enforcement  agency,  pretrial  serv- 
ices agency,  or  other  agency: 
■■(G)  comply  with  a  specified  curfew: 
■■(H)  refrain  from  possessing  a  firearm,  de- 
structive device,  or  other  dangerous  weapon: 
••(I)  refrain  from  excessive  use  of  alcohol, 
or  any  use  of  a  narcotic  drug  or  other  con- 
trolled substance,  as  defined  in  section  102 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
802).  without  a  prescription  by  a  licensed 
medical  practitioner: 

••(J)  undergo  available  medical  or  psychi- 
atric treatment,  including  treatment  for 
drug  or  alcohol  dependency,  and  remain  in  a 
specified  institution  if  required  for  that  pur- 
pose: 

■•(K)  execute  an  agreement  to  forfeit  upon 
failing  to  appear  as  required,  such  designat- 
ed property,  including  money,  as  is  reason- 
ably necessary  to  assure  the  appearance  of 


the  person  as  required,  and  post  with  the 
court  such  indicia  of  ownership  of  the  prop- 
erty or  such  percentage  of  the  money  as  the 
judicial  officer  may  specify: 

"(L)  execute  a  bail  bond  with  solvent  sure- 
ties in  such  amount  as  is  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  appearance  of  the  person 
as  required: 

■■<M)  return  to  custody  for  specified  hours 
following  release  for  employment,  school- 
ing, or  other  limited  purposes:  and 

•■(N)  satisfy  any  other  condition  that  is 
reasonably  necessary  to  assure  the  appear- 
ance of  the  person  as  required  and  to  assure 
the  safety  of  any  other  person  and  the  com- 
munity. 

The  judicial  officer  may  not  impose  a  finan- 
cial condition  that  results  in  the  pretrial  de- 
tention of  the  person.  The  judicial  officer 
may  at  any  time  amend  his  order  to  impose 
additional  or  different  conditions  of  release. 

■■(d)  Temporary  Detention  To  Permit 
Revocation  of  Conditional  Release.  De- 
portation. OR  Exclusion.— If  the  judicial 
officer  determines  that— 

•■(1)  the  person— 

"(A)  is.  and  was  at  the  time  the  offense 
was  committed,  on— 

••(i)  release  pending  trial  for  a  felony 
under  Federal.  State,  or  local  law: 

••(ii)  release  pending  imposition  or  execu- 
tion of  sentence,  appeal  of  sentence  or  con- 
viction, or  completion  of  sentence,  for  any 
offense  under  Federal.  State,  or  local  law:  or 

••(iii)  probation  or  parole  for  any  offense 
under  Federal.  State,  or  local  law:  or 

••(B)  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, as  defined  in  section  101(a)(20)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)(20)):  and 

••(2)  the  person  may  flee  or  pose  a  danger 
to  any  other  person  or  the  community: 
he  shall  order  the  detention  of  the  person, 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  ten  days,  ex- 
cluding Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  holidays, 
and  direct  the  attorney  for  the  Government 
to  notify  the  appropriate  court,  probation 
or  parole  official,  or  State  or  local  law  en- 
forcement official,  or  the  appropriate  offi- 
cial of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  If  the  official  fails  or  declines  to 
take  the  person  into  custody  during  that 
period,  the  person  shall  be  treated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
section,  notwithstanding  the  applicability  of 
other  provisions  of  law  governing  release 
pending  trial  or  deportation  or  exclusion 
proceedings.  If  temporary  detention  is 
sought  under  paragraph  (1)(B).  the  person 
has  the  burden  of  proving  to  the  court  that 
he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  is  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence. 

■•(e)  Detention.— If.  after  a  hearing  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f).  the 
judicial  officer  finds  that  no  condition  or 
combination  of  conditions  will  reasonably 
assure  the  appearance  of  the  person  as  re- 
quired and  the  safety  of  any  other  person 
and  the  community,  he  shall  order  the  de- 
tention of  the  person  prior  to  trial.  In  a  case 
described  in  (f)(1).  a  rebuttable  presumption 
arises  that  no  condition  or  combination  of 
conditions  will  reasonably  assure  the  safety 
of  any  other  person  and  the  community  if 
the  judge  finds  that— 

■■(1)  the  person  has  been  convicted  of  a 
Federal  offense  that  is  described  in  subsec- 
tion (f)(1).  or  of  a  State  or  local  offense  that 
would  have  been  an  offense  described  in 
subsection  (f)(1)  if  a  circumstance  giving 
rise  to  Federal  jurisdiction  had  existed: 

"(2)  the  offense  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
was  committed  while  the  person  was  on  re- 


lease pending  trial  for  a  Federal.  State,  or 
local  offense:  and 

■■(3)  a  period  of  not  more  tha«i  five  years 
has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  conviction,  or 
the  release  of  the  person  from  imprison- 
ment, for  the  offense  described  in  para- 
graph (1).  whichever  is  later. 
Subject  to  rebuttal  by  the  person,  it  shall  be 
presumed  that  no  condition  or  combination 
of  conditions  will  reasonably  assure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  person  as  required  and  the 
safety  of  the  community  if  the  judicial  offi- 
cer finds  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  person  committed  an  offense 
for  which  a  maximum  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  ten  years  or  more  is  prescribed  in 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
801  et  seq.),  the  Controlled  Substances 
Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  951  et 
seq.).  section  1  of  the  Act  of  September  15. 
1980  (21  U.S.C.  955a),  or  an  offense  under 
section  924(c)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

•■(f)  Detention  Hearing.— The  judicial  of- 
ficer shall  hold  a  hearing  to  determine 
whether  any  conditior  or  combination  of 
conditions  set  forth  ii  subsection  (c)  will 
reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of  the 
person  as  required  and  the  safety  of  any 
other  person  and  the  community  in  a  case— 

■■(1)  upon  motion  of  the  attorney  for  the 
Government,  that  involves— 

■■(A)  a  crime  of  violence: 

■■(B)  an  offense  for  which  the  maximum 
sentence  is  life  imprisonment  or  death: 

■■(C)  an  offense  for  which  a  maximum 
term  of  imprisonment  of  ten  years  or  more 
is  prescribed  in  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.).  the  Controlled 
Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  951  et  seq.).  or  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
September  15.  1980  (21  U.S.C.  955a):  or 

■■(D)  any  felony  committed  after  the 
person  had  been  convicted  of  two  or  more 
prior  offenses  described  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (O.  or  two  or  more  State  or 
local  offenses  that  would  have  been  offenses 
described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C) 
if  a  circumstance  giving  rise  to  Federal  ju- 
risdiction had  existed:  or 

■■(2)  Upon  motion  of  the  attorney  for  the 
Government  or  upon  the  judicial  officer's 
own  motion,  that  involves— 

■■(A)  a  serious  risk  that  the  person  will 
flee: 

■■(B)  a  serious  risk  that  the  person  will  ob- 
struct or  attempt  to  obstruct  justice,  or 
threaten,  injure,  or  intimidate,  or  attempt 
to  threaten,  injure,  or  intimidate,  a  prospec- 
tive witness  or  juror. 

The  hearing  shall  be  held  immediately  upon 
the  person's  first  appearance  before  the  ju- 
dicial officer  unless  that  person,  or  the  at- 
torney for  the  Government,  seeks  a  continu- 
ance. Except  for  good  cause,  a  continuance 
on  motion  of  the  person  may  not  exceed  five 
days,  and  a  continuance  on  motion  of  the 
attorney  for  the  Government  may  not 
exceed  three  days.  During  a  continuance, 
the  person  shall  be  detained,  and  the  judi- 
cial officer,  on  motion  of  the  attorney  for 
the  Government  or  on  his  own  motion,  may 
order  that,  while  in  custody,  a  person  who 
appears  to  be  a  narcotics  addict  receive  a 
medical  examination  to  determine  whether 
he  is  an  addict.  At  the  hearing,  the  person 
has  the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel, 
and,  if  he  is  financially  unable  to  obtain 
adequate  representation,  to  have  counsel 
appointed  for  him.  The  person  shall  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  testify,  to  present 
witnesses  on  his  own  behalf,  to  cross-exam- 
ine witnesses  who  appear  at  the  hearing, 
and  to  present  information  by  proffer  or 


otherwise.  The  rules  concerning  admissibil- 
ity of  evidence  in  criminal  trials  do  not 
apply  to  the  presentation  and  consideration 
of  information  at  the  hearing.  The  facts  the 
judicial  officer  uses  to  support  a  finding 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  that  no  condition 
or  combination  of  conditions  will  reasonably 
assure  the  safety  of  any  other  person  and 
the  community  shall  be  supported  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence.  The  person  may  be 
detained  pending  completion  of  the  hearing. 

■•(g)  Factors  To  Be  Considered.— The  ju- 
dicial officer  shall,  in  determining  whether 
there  are  conditions  of  release  that  will  rea- 
sonably assure  the  appearance  of  the  person 
as  required  and  the  safety  of  any  other 
person  and  the  community,  take  into  ac- 
count the  available  information  coocem- 
ing— 

•'(1)  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
offense  charged,  including  whether  the  of- 
fense is  a  crime  of  violence  or  involves  a  nar- 
cotic drug: 

"(2)  the  weight  of  the  evidence  against 
the  person: 

"(3)  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the 
person,  including— 

■■(A)  his  character,  physical  and  mental 
condition,  family  ties,  employment,  finan- 
cial resources,  length  of  residence  in  the 
community,  community  ties,  past  conduct, 
history  relating  to  drug  or  alcohol  abuse, 
criminal  history,  and  record  concerning  ap- 
pearance at  court  proceedings:  and 

■■(B)  whether,  at  the  time  of  the  current 
offense  or  arrest,  he  was  on  probation,  on 
parole,  or  on  other  release  pending  trial, 
sentencing,  appeal,  or  completion  of  sen- 
tence for  an  offense  under  Federal,  State,  or 
local  law;  and 

•■(4)  the  nature  and  seriousness  of  the 
danger  to  any  person  or  the  community 
that  would  be  posed  by  the  person's  release. 
In  considering  the  conditions  of  release  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)(2)(K)  or  (c)(2)(L), 
the  judicial  officer  may  upon  his  own 
motion,  or  shall  upon  the  motion  of  the 
Government,  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the 
source  of  the  property  to  be  designated  for 
potential  forfeiture  or  offered  as  collateral 
to  secure  a  bond,  and  shall  decline  to  accept 
the  designation,  or  the  use  as  collateral,  of 
property  that,  because  of  its  source,  will  not 
reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of  the 
person  as  required. 

■■(h)  Contents  of  Release  Order.— In  a 
release  order  issued  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  or  (c),  the  judicial  of- 
ficer shall— 

"(1)  include  a  WTitten  statement  that  sets 
forth  all  the  conditions  to  which  the  release 
is  subject,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  clear  and 
specific  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  ijerson's 
conduct:  and 

■■(2)  advise  the  person  of— 

••(A)  the  penalties  for  violating  a  condition 
of  release,  including  the  penalties  for  com- 
mitting an  offense  while  on  pretrial  release: 

••(B)  the  consequences  of  violating  a  condi- 
tion of  release,  including  the  immediate  is- 
suance of  a  warrant  for  the  person's  arrest: 
and 

'■(C)  the  provisions  of  sections  1503  of  this 
title  (relating  to  intimidation  of  witnesses, 
jurors,  and  officers  of  the  court).  1510  (re- 
lating to  obstruction  of  criminal  investiga- 
tions). 1512  (tampering  with  a  witness, 
victim,  or  an  informant),  and  1513  (retaliat- 
ing against  a  witness,  victim,  or  an  inform- 
ant). 

■■(i)  Contents  of  Detention  Order.— In  a 
detention  order  issued  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (e),  the  judicial  officer 
shall- 
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•■(1)  include  written  findings  of  fact  and  a 
written  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  de- 
tention: 

(2)  direct  that  the  person  be  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
confinement  in  a  corrections  facility  sepa- 
rate, to  the  extent  practicable,  from  persons 
awaiting  or  serving  sentences  or  being  held 
in  custody  pending  appeal; 

(3)  direct  that  the  person  be  afforded 
reasonable  opportunity  for  private  consulta- 
tion with  his  counsel;  and 

(4)  direct  that,  on  order  of  a  court  of  the 
United  States  or  on  request  of  an  attorney 
for  the  Government,  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  corrections  facility  in  which  the 
person  is  confined  deliver  the  person  to  a 
United  States  marshal  for  the  purpose  of  an 
appearance  in  connection  with  a  court  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  judicial  officer  may.  by  subsequent 
order,  permit  the  temporary  release  of  the 
person,  in  the  custody  of  a  United  States 
marshal  or  another  appropriate  person,  to 
the  extent  that  the  judicial  officer  deter- 
mines such  release  to  be  necessary  for  prep- 
aration of  the  persons  defense  or  for  an- 
other compelling  reason. 

■•(j)  Presumption  of  INNOCENCE.-Nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  modify- 
ing or  limiting   the   presumption  of   inno- 
cence. 
■•§  31  J.I.  Release  or  detention  of  a  defendant  pend- 

inK  sentence  or  appeal 

•  (a)  Release  or  Detention  Pending  Sen- 
tence.—The  judicial  officer  shall  order  that 
a  person  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  an 
offense  and  who  is  waiting  imposition  or 
execution  of  sentence,  be  detained,  unless 
the  judicial  officer  finds  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  person  is  not 
likely  to  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to  the  safety 
of  any  other  person  or  the  community  if  re- 
leased pursuant  to  section  3142  (b)  or  (c).  If 
the  judicial  officer  makes  such  a  finding,  he 
shall  order  the  release  of  the  person  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3142 
tb)or<c). 

••(b)  Release  or  Detention  Pending 
Appeal  by  the  Defendant.— The  judicial  of- 
ficer shall  order  thac  a  person  who  has  been 
found  guilty  of  an  offense  and  sentenced  to 
a  term  of  imprisonment,  and  who  has  filed 
an  appeal  or  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiora- 
ri, be  detained,  unless  the  judicial  officer 
finds— 

•■(1)  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
the  person  is  not  likely  to  flee  or  pose  a 
danger  to  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or 
the  community  if  released  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3142  (b)or  <c):  and 

"(2)  that  the  appeal  is  not  for  purpose  of 
delay  and  raises  a  substantial  question  of 
law  or  fact  likely  to  result  in  reversal  or  an 
order  for  a  new  trial. 

If  the  judicial  officer  makes  such  findings. 
he  shall  order  the  release  of  the  person  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3142  (b)  or  (c). 

••(c)  Release  or  Detention  Pending 
Appeal  by  the  Government— The  judicial 
officer  shall  treat  a  defendant  in  a  case  in 
which  an  appeal  has  been  taken  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3731  of  this  title,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3142,  unless  the  de- 
fendant is  otherwise  subject  to  a  release  or 
detention  order. 

"§3144.  Release  or  detention  of  a  material  wit- 
ness 

•If  it  appears  from  an  affidavit  filed  by  a 
party  that  the  testimony  of  a  person  is  ma- 
terial in  a  criminal  proceeding,  and  if  It  is 


shown  that  it  may  become  impracticable  to 
secure  the  presence  of  the  person  by  subpe- 
na.  a  judicial  officer  may  order  the  arrest  of 
the  person  and  treat  the  person  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  3142.  No 
material  witness  may  be  detained  because  of 
inability  to  comply  with  any  condition  of  re 
lease  if  the  testimony  of  such  witness  can 
adequately  be  secured  by  deposition,  and  if 
further  detention  is  not  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  failure  of  justice.  Release  of  a  materi- 
al witness  may  be  delayed  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  until  the  deposition  of  the 
witness  can  be  taken  pursuant  to  the  Feder- 
al Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 


■S  3U.J.  Review  and  appeal  of  a  relea»e  or  deten- 
tion order 


(a)  Review  of  a  Release  Order.— If  a 
person  is  ordered  released  by  a  magistrate, 
or  by  a  person  other  than  a  judge  of  a  court 
having  original  jurisdiction  over  the  offense 
and  other  than  a  Federal  appellate  court- 

•■(1)  the  attorney  for  the  Government 
may  file,  with  the  court  having  original  ju- 
risdiction over  the  offense,  a  motion  for  rev- 
ocation of  the  order  or  amendment  of  the 
conditions  of  release;  and 

(2)  the  person  may  file,  with  the  court 
having  original  jurisdiction  over  the  offense, 
a  motion  for  amendment  of  the  conditions 
of  release. 
The  motion  shall  be  determined  promptly. 

(b)  Review  of  a  Detention  Order.— If  a 
person  is  ordered  detained  by  a  magistrate, 
or  by  a  person  other  than  a  judge  of  a  court 
having  original  jurisdiction  over  the  offense 
and  other  than  a  Federal  appellate  court, 
the  person  may  file,  with  the  court  having 
original  jurisdiction  over  the  offense,  a 
motion  for  revocation  or  amendment  of  the 
order.  The  motion  shall  be  determined 
promptly. 

••(c)  Appeal  From  a  Release  or  Detention 
Order.— An  appeal  from  a  release  or  deten- 
tion order,  or  from  a  decision  denying  revo 
cation  or  amendment  of  such  an  order,  is 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  section  1291 
of  title  28  and  section  3731  of  this  title.  The 
appeal  shall  be  determined  promptly. 
"S  3146.  Penally  for  failure  to  appear 

•  (a)  Offense.— A  person  commits  an  of- 
fense if.  after  having  been  released  pursu- 
ant to  this  chapter— 

(1)  he  knowingly  fails  to  appear  before  a 
court  as  required  by  the  conditions  of  his  re- 
lease; or 

•  (2)  he  knowingly  fails  to  surrender  for 
ser\ice  of  sentence  pursuant  to  a  court 
order. 

•■(b)  Grading.— If  the  person  was  re- 
leased— 

••(1)  in  connection  with  a  charge  of.  or 
while  awaiting  sentence,  surrender  for  serv- 
ice of  sentence,  or  appeal  or  certiorari  after 
conviction,  for— 

••(A)  an  offense  punishable  by  death,  life 
imprisonment,  or  imprisonment  for  a  term 
of  fifteen  years  or  more,  he  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both; 

••(B)  an  offense  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  of  five  or  more  years,  but 
less  than  fifteen  years,  he  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both; 

••(C)  any  other  felony,  he  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both;  or 

••(D)  a  misdemeanor,  he  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $2,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both;  or 

•■(2)  for  appearance  as  a  material  witness, 
he  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 


imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

A  term  of  imprisonment  imposed  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  consecutive  to  the 
sentence  of  imprisonment  for  any  other  of- 
fense. 

••(c)  Affirmative  Defense.- It  is  an  af- 
firmative defense  to  a  prosecution  under 
this  section  that  uncontrollable  circum- 
stances prevented  the  person  from  appear- 
ing or  surrendering,  and  that  the  person  did 
not  contribute  to  the  creation  of  such  cir- 
cumstances in  reckless  disregard  of  the  re- 
quirement that  he  appear  or  surrender,  and 
that  he  appeared  or  surrendered  as  soon  as 
such  circumstances  ceased  to  exist. 

(d)  Declaration  of  Forfeiture.— If  a 
person  fails  to  appear  before  a  court  as  re- 
quired, and  the  person  executed  an  appear- 
ance bond  pursuant  to  section  3142(b)  or  is 
subject  to  the  release  condition  set  forth  in 
section  3142(c)(2)(K).  or  (c)(2)(L),  the  judi- 
cial officer  may.  regardless  of  whether  the 
person  has  been  charged  with  an  offense 
under  this  section,  declare  any  property  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  that  section  to  be  for- 
feited to  the  United  States. 


■•S3147.  Penalty  for  an  offense  committed  while 
on  release 
A  person  convicted  of  an  offense  commit- 
ted while  released  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
shall  be  sentenced,  in  addition  to  the  sen- 
tence prescribed  for  the  offense  to— 

•■(1)  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  two  years  and  not  more  than  ten  years 
if  the  offense  is  a  felony;  or 

••(2)  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  ninety  days  and  not  more  than  one 
year  if  the  offense  is  a  misdemeanor. 
A  term  of  imprisonment  imposed  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  consecutive  to  any 
other  sentence  of  imprisonment. 
••S3US.  Sanctions  for  violation  of  a  release  con- 
dition 

••(a)  Available  Sanctions —A  person  who 
has  been  released  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3142.  and  who  has  violated  a  con- 
dition of  his  release,  is  subject  to  a  revoca- 
tion of  release,  an  order  of  detention,  and  a 
prosecution  for  contempt  of  court. 

■•(b)  Revocation  of  Release.— The  attor- 
ney for  the  Government  may  initiate  a  pro- 
ceeding for  revocation  of  an  order  of  release 
by  filing  a  motion  with  the  district  court.  A 
judicial  officer  may  issue  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  a  person  charged  with  violating  a 
condition  of  release,  and  the  person  shall  be 
brought  before  a  judicial  officer  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  his  arrest  was  ordered  for  a 
proceeding  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
To  the  extent  practicable,  a  person  charged 
with  violating  the  condition  of  his  release 
that  he  not  commit  a  Federal,  State,  or  local 
crime  during  the  period  of  release  shall  be 
brought  before  the  judicial  officer  who  or- 
dered the  release  and  whose  order  is  alleged 
to  have  been  violated.  The  judicial  officer 
shall  enter  an  order  of  revocation  and  de- 
tention if.  after  a  hearing,  the  judicial  offi- 
cer— 

•(1)  finds  that  there  is— 
••(A)  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
person  has  committed  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  crime  while  on  release;  or 

••(B)  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
the  person  has  violated  any  other  condition 
of  his  release;  and 
••(2)  finds  that- 

•(A)  based  on  the  factors  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3142(g).  there  is  no  condition  or  combi- 
nation of  conditions  of  release  that  will 
assure  that  the  person  will  not  flee  or  pose  a 


danger  to  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or 
the  community;  or 

■•(B)  the  person  is  unlikely  to  abide  by  any 
condition  or  combination  of  conditions  of 
release. 

If  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that, 
while  on  release,  the  person  committed  a 
Federal,  State,  or  local  felony,  a  rebuttable 
presumption  arises  that  no  condition  or 
combination  of  conditions  will  assure  that 
the  person  will  not  pose  a  danger  to  the 
safety  of  any  other  [person  or  the  communi- 
ty. If  the  judicial  officer  finds  that  there  are 
conditions  of  release  that  will  assure  that 
the  person  will  not  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to 
the  safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  com- 
munity, and  that  the  person  will  abide  by 
such  conditions,  he  shall  treat  the  person  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3142  and  may  amend  the  conditions  of  re- 
lease accordingly. 

••(c)  Prosecution  for  Contempt.— The 
judge  may  commence  a  prosecution  for  con- 
tempt, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
401,  if  the  person  has  violated  a  condition  of 
his  release. 

"§  3149.  Surrender  of  an  offender  by  a  surety 

••A  person  charged  with  an  offense,  who  is 
released  upon  the  execution  of  an  appear- 
ance bond  with  a  surety,  may  be  arrested  by 
the  surety,  and  if  so  arrested,  shall  be  deliv- 
ered promptly  to  a  United  States  marshal 
and  brought  before  a  judicial  officer.  The 
judicial  officer  shall  determine  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  3148(b) 
whether  to  revoke  the  release  of  the  person, 
and  may  absolve  the  surety  of  responsibility 
to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  bond  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Rule  46  of  the  Feder- 
al Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  person 
so  committed  shall  be  held  in  official  deten- 
tion until  released  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
or  another  provision  of  law. 

"!)3130.  Applicability  to  a  ca.se  removed  from  a 
Slate  court 

••The  provisions  of  this  chapter  apply  to  a 
criminal  case  removed  to  a  Federal  court 
from  a  State  court. '•. 

(b)  Section  3154  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (1).  by  striking  out  •'and 
recommend  appropriate  release  conditions 
for  each  such  person"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'and.  where  appropriate,  include  a 
recommendation  as  to  whether  such  individ- 
ual should  be  released  or  detained  and.  if  re- 
lease is  recommended,  recommend  appropri- 
ate conditions  of  release";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (2).  by  striking  out  •'sec- 
tion 3146(e)  or  section  3147"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '•section  3145". 

(c)  Section  3156(a)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ••3146"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■3141"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'bail  or  otherwise"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "detain  or";  and 

(B)  by  deleting  "and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and "; 

(4)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  The  term  felony'  means  an  offense 
punishable  by  a  maximum  term  of  impris- 
onment of  more  than  one  year;  and 
"(4)  The  term  'crime  of  violence'  means— 
"(A)  an  offense  that  has  as  an  element  of 
the  offense  the  use,  attempted  use,  or 
threatened  use  of  physical  force  against  the 
person  or  property  of  another;  or 


"(B)  any  other  offense  that  is  a  felony  and 
that,  by  its  nature,  involves  a  substantial 
risk  that  physical  force  against  the  person 
or  property  of  another  may  be  used  in  the 
course  of  committing  the  offense.";  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (b)(1).  by  striking  out 
"bail  or  otherwise"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "detain  or". 

(d)  The  item  relating  to  chapter  207  in  the 
analysis  of  part  II  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"207.  Release  and  detention  pending  judi- 
cial proceedings 3141". 

(e)(1)  The  caption  of  chapter  207  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  207— RELEASE  AND  DETENTION 
PENDING  Jl'DICIAL  PROCEEDINGS'. 

(2)  The  section  analysis  for  chapter  207  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  items  relating 
to  section  3141  through  3151  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••3141.  Release  and  detention  authority  gen- 
erally. 

••3142.  Release  or  detention  of  a  defendant 
pending  trial. 

••3143.  Release  or  detention  of  a  defendant 

pending  sentence  or  appeal. 
•3144.  Release  or  detention  of  a  material 
witness. 

••3145.  Review  and  appeal  of  a  release  or  de- 
tention order. 

••3146.  Penalty  for  failure  to  appear. 

•3147.   Penalty   for   an   offense   committed 
while  on  release. 

•'3148.  Sanctions  for  violation  of  a  release 
condition. 

••3149.  Surrender  of  an  offender  by  a  surety. 

•3150.  Applicability  to  a  case  removed  from 
a  State  court." 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  203  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3041  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "determining  to 
hold  the  prisoner  for  trial"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "determining,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3142  of  this  title, 
whether  to  detain  or  conditionally  release 
the  prisoner  prior  to  trial". 

(b)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  3042 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "imprisoned  or 
admitted  to  bail"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "detained  or  conditionally  released  pursu- 
ant to  section  3142  of  this  title". 

(c)  Section  3043  is  repealed. 

(d)  The  following  new  section  is  added 
after  section  3061: 

"§  3062.  General  arrest  authority  for  violation  of 
release  conditions 

•A  law  enforcement  officer,  who  is  au- 
thorized to  arrest  for  an  offense  committed 
in  his  presence,  may  arrest  a  person  who  is 
released  pursuant  to  chapter  207  if  the  offi- 
cer has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
the  person  is  violating,  in  his  presence,  a 
condition  imposed  on  the  person  pursuant 
to  section  3142  (c)(2)(D).  (c)(2)(E),  (c)(2)(H), 
(c)(2)(I),  or  (c)(2)(M),  or,  if  the  violation  in- 
volves a  failure  to  remain  in  a  specified  in- 
stitution as  required,  a  condition  imposed 
pursuant  to  section  3142(c)(2)(J).". 

(e)  The  section  analysis  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 3043  to  read  as  follows: 

•3043.  Repealed. ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  item  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  3061: 

"3062.  General  arrest  authority  for  violation 
of  release  conditions.". 


Sec  4.  Section  3731  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
second  paragraph  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"An  appeal  by  the  United  States  shall  lie 
to  a  court  of  appeals  from  a  decisiiSh  or 
order,  entered  by  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  granting  the  release  of  a 
person  charged  with  or  convicted  of  an  of- 
fense, or  denying  a  motion  for  revocation  of, 
or  modification  of  the  conditions  of,  a  deci- 
sion or  order  granting  release.". 

Sec  5.  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
3772  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'bail"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '•release  pending  appeal." 

Sec  6.  Section  4282  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  •and  not  admitted  to 
bail"  and  substituting  "and  detained  pursu- 
ant to  chapter  207":  and 

(b)  by  striking  out  "and  unable  to  make 
bail". 

Sec  7.  Section  636  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"impose  conditions  of  release  under  section 
3146  of  title  18"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "issue  orders  pursuant  to  section  3142  of 
title  18  concerning  release  or  detention  of 
persons  pending  trial". 

Sec  8.  The  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure are  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Rule  5(c)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
••shall  admit  the  defendant  to  bail"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'shall  detain  or  con- 
ditionally release  the  defendant". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  rule  15(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •committed  for 
failure  to  give  bail  to  appear  to  testify  at  a 
trial  or  hearing"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "detained  pursuant  to  section  3144  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code". 

(c)  Rule  40(f)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  Release  or  Detention.— If  a  person 
was  previously  detained  or  conditionally  re- 
leased, pursuant  to  chapter  207  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  in  another  district 
where  a  warrant,  information  or  indictment 
issued,  the  Federal  magistrate  shall  take 
into  account  the  decision  previously  made 
and  the  reasons  set  forth  therefor,  if  any, 
but  will  not  be  bound  by  that  decision.  If 
the  Federal  magistrate  amends  the  release 
or  detention  decision  or  alters  the  condi- 
tions of  release,  he  shall  set  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  his  action  in  writing.". 

(d)  Rule  46  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subdivision  (a),  by  striking  out 
••§3146,  §3148,  or  §  3149"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "§§  3142  and  3144  "; 

(2)  in  subdivision  (c),  by  striking  out 
••3148"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3143": 

(3)  by  amending  subdivision  (e)(2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  Setting  Aside.— The  court  may  direct 
that  a  forfeiture  be  set  aside  in  whole  or  in 
part,  upon  such  conditions  as  the  court  may 
impose,  if  a  person  released  upon  execution 
of  an  appearance  bond  with  a  surety  is  sub- 
sequently surrendered  by  the  surety  into 
custody  or  if  it  otherwise  appears  that  jus- 
tice does  not  require  the  forfeiture.":  and 

(4)  by  adding  the  following  new  subdivi- 
sion at  the  end  thereof: 

"(h)  Forfeiture  of  Property.— 
"Nothing  in  this  rule  or  in  chapter  207  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  shall  prevent 
the  court  from  disposing  of  any  charge  by 
entering  an  order  directing  forfeiture  of 
property  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C. 
3142(c)(2)(K)  if  the  value  of  the  property  is 
an  amount  that  would  be  an  appropriate 
sentence   after   conviction   of   the   offense 
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whatsoever  the  fundamental  changes    the  safety  of  the  community  a  factor 


But  in  one  significant  feature  it  fails 


1814 

charged  and  if  such  forfeiture  is  authorized 
by  statute  or  regulation. ". 

(e)  Rule  54(b)(3)  is  amended  by  striking 
out    under  18  U.S.C.  §  3043.  and". 

Sec.  9.  Rule  9(c)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Appellate  Procedure  is  amended  by  striking 
out  3148"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
3143".  and  following  the  word  communi 
ty ".  inserting  and  that  the  appeal  is  not  for 
purpose  of  delay  and  raises  a  substantial 
question  of  law  or  fact  likely  to  result  in  re- 
versal or  in  an  order  for  a  new  trial". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  since  we 
are  dealing  now  with  the  substitute, 
which  I  believe  substitutes  the  lan- 
guage of  one  bill  for  another.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  if  this  substi- 
tute amendment  is  adopted,  it  be 
treated  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
substitute. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  (No.  2694)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  S. 
215.  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1984.  is 
the  product  of  several  years  of  delib- 
eration by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. It  is  comparable  to  the  bill 
which  was  reported  by  the  committee 
and  passed  by  the  full  Senate  almost 
unanimously  as  part  of  the  crime 
package  in  the  97th  Congress.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  identical  provi- 
sions constitute  the  first  title  of  the 
Presidents  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1984.  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  estimation,  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  of  1984  is  one  of  the 
most  important  criminal  measures 
that  this  body  will  act  upon  in  this  or 
any  other  Congress.  Its  significance  is 
twofold.  First,  it  will  address  problems 
in  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966.  which 
have  plagued  defendants  and  the  judi- 
ciary alike.  Second,  and  perhaps  more 
important,  it  will  send  a  clear  message 
to  career  criminals  and  drug  traffick- 
ers that  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  American  people  are  determined 
to  take  strong  measures  to  fight  the 
crime  wave  that  has  infested  this 
country  for  far  too  long. 

The  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1983  makes 
several  important  changes  in  existing 
law.  First,  it  includes  a  commonsense 
provision  which  would  permit  Federal 
judges  in  noncapital  cases  to  consider 
the  danger  that  a  defendant's  release 
might  pose  to  the  community.  Federal 
judges  are  currently  faced  with  a 
deadly  Hobsons  choice.  If  they 
comply  with  the  law.  they  may  be 
forced  to  release  dangerous  drug  traf- 
fickers and  other  criminals  without 
considering  the  danger  that  they  may 
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pose  to  the  community.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  may  fulfill  what  they 
consider  to  be  their  moral  duty  by  con- 
sidering any  potential  danger  in  a  sub 
rosa  manner,  they  must  ignore  the 
spirit  of  the  law  by  imposing  high 
money  bond.  S.  215  corrects  these  defi- 
ciencies by  permitting  the  consider- 
ation of  public  safety  in  imposing  re- 
lease conditions  and  by  permitting  the 
pretrial  detention  of  persons  for  whom 
no  conditions  of  release  will  be  likely 
to  insure  appearance  at  trial  or  com- 
munity safety.  This  system,  which 
contains  numerous  due  process  protec- 
tions for  the  defendant,  will  ultimate- 
ly accrue  to  the  benefit  of  defendants 
by  insuring  truth  in  detention.  Federal 
judges  will  no  longer  have  the  incen- 
tive to  impose  high  money  bond  in 
order  to  detain  defendants  without  a 
due  process  hearing. 

The  second  major  change  made  by 
this  bill  is  that  it  would  reverse  the 
presumption  in  favor  of  releasing  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  found  guilty 
and  are  awaiting  sentencing  or  appeal. 
Once  someone  has  been  found  guilty. 
there  is  no  longer  a  presumption  of  in- 
nocence and  the  burden  should  be  on 
that  person  to  demonstrate  that  he 
will  not  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to  the 
community,  if  released. 

Finally.  S.  215  recognizes  the  special 
problems  that  major  drug  traffickers 
pose  in  the  Federal  bail  system.  The 
committee  has  received  considerable 
testimony  about  the  ability  of  these 
criminals  to  post  bail  in  the  millions  of 
dollars.  Because  forfeited  bond  is 
merely  a  cost  of  doing  their  heinous 
business,  there  is  no  incentive  for 
them  to  appear  at  trial.  Accordingly. 
S.  215  permits  Federal  judges  to  refuse 
to  accept  anything  of  value  offered  as 
bond  if  the  judge  determines  that  the 
source  of  the  collateral,  such  as  illegal 
profits,  would  not  insure  appearance 
at  trial  or  community  safety. 

Although  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  cost  estimate  suggests  that  the 
authorized  cost  of  S.  215  to  the  Feder- 
al Government  will  approach  some  $45 
million  after  3  years  of  operation  and 
then  level  off.  as  the  sponsor  of  S.  215, 
I  believe  that  the  costs  to  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  incidental.  While 
certain  career  criminals  and  major 
drug  traffickers  will  be  incarcerated 
for  longer  periods,  the  bill  is  also  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  unnecessary 
detention  of  persons  currently  de- 
tained solely  because  of  an  inability  to 
post  high  money  bond.  The  commit- 
tee, therefore,  anticipates  that  S.  215 
will  result  in  incidental  additional 
costs,  which  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
agencies  involved.  As  a  result,  S.  215 
should  have  no  impact  on  the  appro- 
priations process. 

Mr.  President,  S.  215  is  a  fair  and 
constitutional  response  to  the  problem 
of  bail  crime  which  our  citizens  fre- 
quently identify  as  an  aspect  of  the 
crime  problem  in  this  country  which 


concerns  them  most.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  other  body  will  act  on  this 
important  measure  in  the  near  future 
so  that  legislation  can  be  sent  to  the 
President  for  his  signature  by  the  end 
of  this  session. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  to  the 
able  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2695 

(Purpose:  To  amend  speedy  trial  provision 
of  title  18.  U.S.C.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  as  amended  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
for  himself.  Mr.  Specter,  and  Mr.  Cranston. 
propos'-s  an  amendment  numbered  2695. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec  10.  Section  3164  of  title  18.  United 
Slates  Code  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  in  subsection  (b)  the 
phrases  "(aXl)  or"  and  "continuous  deten- 
tion or": 

(b)  by  striking  in  subsection  (c)  the  words 
"ninety  day",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

sixty  day"; 

(c)  by  relettering  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 
tion (d):  and 

(d)  by  inserting  a  new  sul)section  (c)  as  fol- 
lows: 

(c)  The  trial  of  any  person  described  in 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section  shall  com- 
mence not  later  than  sixty  days  following 
the  l)eginning  of  such  continuous  detention. 
The  periods  of  delay  enumerated  in  section 
3161(h)  are  excluded  in  computing  the  time 
limitation  specified  in  this  section." 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  is  an 
amendment  which,  earlier  this  week. 
Senator  Specter.  I.  and  others  were 
asked  not  to  push  because  the  bill 
before  us  then,  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act.  was  a  package  and 
its  proponents  were  anxious  to  main- 
tain it  as  a  package.  So  earlier  this 
week  I  did  not  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote 
on  this  amendment. 

Today,  however,  we  have  before  us 
the  same  provisions  to  which  this 
amendment  was  directed  as  an  individ- 
ual bill.  Now  there  is  absolutely  no 
danger  of  unravelling  a  carefully  craft- 
ed package,  so  I  am  again  offering  this 
amendment  for  Senator  Specter, 
myself,  and  others,  and  asking  for  a 
rollcall  vote  because  I  believe  that  the 
individual  Members  of  this  body 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  clearly 
express  themselves  on  this  issue. 

The  amendment  is  a  simple  one,  and 
its  purpose  is  straightforward.  It  does 
not  undermine  or  weaken  in  any  way 
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whatsoever  the  fundamental  changes 
in  bail  procedures  this  Senate  adopted 
yesterday.  It  simply  seeks  to  expedite 
the  trial  of  anyone  held  under  the  pre- 
ventive detention  provisions  that  this 
change  in  law  will  put  into  effect. 

The  bill  we  patssed  yesterday  makes 
broad  and  sweeping  changes  in  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  to  allow  a 
judge  to  consider  a  defendant's  dan- 
gerousness  to  the  community  in  set- 
ting bail.  I  believe  these  changes  are 
both  necessary  and  appropriate. 

The  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  allowed 
just  one  factor  to  be  considered  in  set- 
ting bail:  The  likelihood  that  a  defend- 
ant will  appear  in  court  for  trial  or 
other  proceedings.  A  Federal  judge 
may  not  now  take  into  account  in  set- 
ting bail  a  defendants  dangerousness 
to  the  community. 

As  a  former  Federal  prosecutor  and 
Federal  judge,  I  am  acutely  aware  of 
the  difficulty  that  current  law  poses. 
Federal  judges  are  now  forced  to 
choose  between  setting  inordinately 
high  monetary  bail,  which  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  discourages,  or  permitting 
a  dangerous  individual  to  be  released 
back  into  the  community  pending 
trial. 

In  the  17  years  since  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  was  passed,  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  criticism— and 
much  of  it  has  been  well-warranted 
criticism— because  of  this  inflexibility. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  act  was 
to  deemphasize  the  use  of  monetary 
bonds  in  the  Federal  courts  because 
that  often  results  in  disproportionate 
pretrial  incarceration  of  indigent  de- 
fendants. The  purpose  of  bail  reform 
was  to  provide  a  range  of  alternative 
forms  of  pretrial  release  flexible 
enough  to  safely  set  conditions  of  re- 
lease appropriate  to  each  individual 
case. 

In  the  17  years  of  experience  we 
have  had  with  the  law,  it  has  come 
under  criticism  as  too  liberally  permit- 
ting pretrial  release  and  not  allowing 
judges  to  give  sufficient  weight  to  any 
other  factors  involved,  particularly  the 
safety  of  the  community. 

The  need  to  allow  a  judge  to  consid- 
er the  dangerousness  of  a  defendant  to 
the  community  when  bail  or  release  is 
contemplated  is  to  me  obvious.  And  it 
is  supported  by  studies.  A  1981  Lazar 
Institute  study  found  that  approxi- 
mately 1  of  6  defendants  awaiting  trial 
was  rearrested  during  the  pretrial 
period.  And  of  those,  more  than  one- 
third  had  multiple  arrests. 

No  society  can  or  will  maintain  its 
essential  civil  liberties  if  a  majority  of 
its  citizens  comes  to  believe  that  the 
Government  cannot  or  will  not  protect 
them  against  random  crime.  Current 
bail  and  pretrial  release  practice  is  an 
area  in  which  the  public  perception  is 
that  apprehension  and  arrest  provide 
no  assurance  for  public  safety. 

The  bill  before  us  now  addresses  the 
inadequacies  in  current  law  by  making 


the  safety  of  the  community  a  factor 
in  the  judge's  decision  on  pretrial  re- 
lease. It  will  allow  a  judge,  following  a 
detention  hearing  at  which  the  de- 
fendant can  present  evidence  and  wit- 
nesses in  his  own  behalf,  to  order  de- 
tention if  the  finding  is  that  "no  con- 
dition or  combination  of  conditions 
will  reasonably  assure  the  appearance 
of  the  person  and  the  safety  of  any 
other  person  and  the  community." 

This  is  an  effort  to  strike  a  balance 
between  the  rights  of  any  citizen  ac- 
cused—but not  convicted— of  a  crime 
and  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
people  of  a  community  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons  and  homes. 

The  principle  on  which  our  system 
of  criminal  justice  is  based,  the  princi- 
ple which  gives  it  legitimacy,  is  the 
presumption  that  a  person  is  innocent 
until  proven  guilty.  That  is  the  bed- 
rock right  on  which  individual  Ameri- 
cans are  assured  that  they  cannot  be 
deprived  of  their  liberty  unless  they 
have  been  proven— in  a  court  after  a 
trial,  before  a  jury  of  their  peers— to 
have  violated  the  law. 

This  is  a  principle  which  has  come 
into  increasing  conflict  with  the  reali- 
ties of  modern  industrialized,  increas- 
ingly urban  society.  Pretrial  release  of 
accused  individuals,  coupled  with 
crowded  court  dockets,  at  times  results 
in  the  commission  of  further  crimes  by 
those  released.  The  public  is  justifi- 
ably outraged  when  a  suspect  free  on 
bail  commits  a  crime. 

Allowing  a  judge  to  order  a  defend- 
ant detained  until  trial  conflicts  with 
but  does  not  undermine  the  principle 
of  innocent  until  proven  guilty.  If  it  is 
done  with  appropriate  safeguards,  it  is 
a  means  of  satisfying  the  legitimate 
public  demand  for  community  safety 
without  undermining  the  rights  of  the 
defendant. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals,  hearing  a  petition  agaiiist  the 
constitutionality  of  the  preventive  de- 
tention statute  in  force  in  the  District, 
examined  in  depth  the  question  of  bail 
rights,  of  pretrial  release  rights,  and 
the  legitimacy  of  government  deten- 
tion orders  under  carefully  written 
safeguards.  One  of  the  findings  of  that 
court,  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Edwards,  was  that  the  60-day  limit  on 
preventive  detention  in  the  D.C.  law 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  preventive  detention 
does  not  contravene  constitutional 
guarantees.  The  court  said: 

Significantly,  pretrial  detention  is  closely 
circumscribed  so  as  not  to  go  beyond  the 
need  to  protect  the  safety  of  the  community 
pending  the  detainee's  trial.  Such  detention 
is  not  to  exceed  60  days,  by  which  time 
either  the  detainee  must  be  brought  to  trial 
or  bail  must  be  set. 

The  bail  reform  legislation  before 
us,  which  the  Senate  approved  yester- 
day, is  generally  drawn  to  remain 
within  the  limits  set  by  that  judgment 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  law. 


But  in  one  significant  feature  it  fails 
to  do  so. 

The  bail  reform  provision  the  Senate 
approved  contains  no  time  limitation 
beyond  those  limits  otherwise  applied 
by  the  Federal  Speedy  Trial  Act. 

The  District  of  Columbia  law  con- 
tains a  provision  to  expedite  the  trial 
of  those  under  preventive  detention. 
Such  a  feature  was  not  identified  by 
the  appeals  court  as  central  to  its  de- 
termination of  when  pretrial  detention 
is  carefully  and  narrowly  drawn.  But 
in  the  absence  of  either  a  determinate 
detention  period— which  the  court  did 
single  out  for  comment— or  a  directive 
requiring  expedited  trials  for  detained 
suspects.  I  am  concerned  that  the  re- 
forms we  have  passed  may  not,  in  fact, 
withstand  constitutional  challenges. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  is 
modest  in  reach  and  scope.  It  does  not 
amend  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  to  require 
trial  within  60  days  for  all  defendants. 
Those  free  on  pretrial  release  would 
remain  subject  to  the  90-day  limit  now 
in  the  law. 

But  for  suspects  detained  prior  to 
trial— and  for  them  only— my  amend- 
ment would  require  that  trial  begin  in 
60  days,  subject  to  the  same  kinds  of 
legitimate  delays  already  outlined  in 
the  Speedy  Trial  Act  itself. 

The  amendment  specifically  ex- 
cludes from  the  60-day  period  those 
delays  which  are  recognized  within  the 
Speedy  Trial  Act.  They  include,  for  in- 
stance, delays  when  a  defendant  must 
undergo  psychiatric  testing  to  deter- 
mine mental  competency;  delays  be- 
cause witnesses  are  unavailable;  cer- 
tain continuances  granted  by  a  judge; 
or  the  time  involved  in  transporting  a 
defendant  to  another  district.  In  fact, 
17  specific  legitimate  causes  of  delayed 
trials,  recognized  by  the  Speedy  Trial 
Act,  are  also  recognized  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  is  not  an  effort  to 
curtail  or  undermine  the  reasoned  con- 
clusion of  a  judge  that  pretrial  deten- 
tion is  necessary  to  protect  the  com- 
munity safety.  Nor  would  it  subject 
either  defense  or  prosecuting  attor- 
neys to  unworkable  time  limits.  It  is 
an  effort  to  incorporate  into  the  Fed- 
eral bail  reforms  we  have  just  ap- 
proved with  the  kind  of  conditions  the 
appeals  court  has  identified  as  essen- 
tial components  to  a  constitutional 
pretrial  detention  statute. 

I  believe  deeply,  after  a  lifetime 
spent  in  dealing  with  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  that  courts  should  have 
the  authority  to  detain  defendants 
prior  to  trial.  At  the  same  time,  I  be- 
lieve equally  strongly  that  the  govern- 
ment has  an  overriding  obligation  to 
expedite  the  trial  of  those  so  detained 
because  their  detention  conflicts  di- 
rectly with  the  presumption  of  inno- 
cence which  is  at  the  foundation  of 
our  criminal  justice  system. 
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than  60  days,  where  the  State  in  effect 
says,  in  the  interest  of  the  security  of 


it.  If  the  prosecutors  find  that  their 
resources   are   insufficient,   that   is   a 


United  States  that  do  not  even  have 
grand  juries  sit  at  frequent  enough  in- 


1816 

Frankly.  I  cannot  comprehend  oppo- 
sition to  this  rather  modest  proposal. 
It  does  not  undermine  the  pending 
bail  reform.  It  does  not  impose  an  un- 
warranted workload  on  Federal  pros- 
ecutors or  defense  lawyers. 

In  fact,  what  it  does  do  is  preserve 
an  element  of  constitutionality  that 
has  already  been  identified  by  one 
court,  in  a  statute  that  we  can  confi- 
dently expect  will  be  subject  to  sub- 
stantial court  challenges. 

One  of  the  few  arguments  made 
against  this  amendment  is  that  we  al- 
ready have  a  Speedy  Trial  Act  in  place 
that  says  a  defendant  must  be  tried 
within  90  days,  so  what  difference 
does  another  30  days  in  jail  make? 

The  first  answer  to  that  is  that  if 
you  are  in  jail  and  have  not  been  con- 
victed of  anything  and  you  are  in  fact 
innocent,  then  even  1  day  in  jail  is  too 
much.  And  every  day  in  this  country, 
in  every  State,  people  are  charged 
with  crimes  for  which  they  are  not 
convicted  and  of  which  they  are  in 
fact  innocent. 

We  have  an  effective,  workable 
criminal  justice  system.  It  is  the  best 
that  human  minds  have  been  able  to 
devise,  but  it  is  not  infallible.  Mistakes 
have  been  made.  Mistakes  are  being 
made.  Mistakes  will  be  made.  And  we 
have  an  obligation  to  minimize  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  those  mistakes,  espe- 
cially when  we  can  maintain  the  prin- 
ciple that  we  are  all  working  toward. 

The  second  argument— and  I  think  it 
is  equally  significant— is  that  if  this 
bill  becomes  law.  it  will  become  a 
model  for  the  50  States,  many  of 
which  are  considering  changes  in  their 
bail  laws.  And  while  many  States  have 
laws  or  court  rules  requiring  criminal 
trials  to  be  held  within  certain  times, 
they  are  not  uniform  and  vary  widely. 
As  a  practical  matter,  most  of  the 
crimes  that  directly  affect  community 
safety  in  this  country  are  tried  in 
State  courts,  not  Federal  courts.  The 
number  of  crimes  of  violence  prosecut- 
ed under  Federal  law  is  very  small. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  violent 
crimes  are  prosecuted  under  State 
laws,  as  is  appropriate. 

But  when  States  do  not  have  a 
Speedy  Trial  Act.  or  have  varying  time 
limits,  and  when  States  model  their 
legislation  on  the  Federal  law— and 
many  do— we  run  the  risk  of  having 
many  Americans  in  jail  who  have  not 
been  convicted  of  anything,  who  are 
not  in  fact  guilty  of  anything,  and 
without  any  standard  limit  to  their  de- 
tention. 

Not  only  does  such  an  outcome 
offend  our  most  basic  principles,  it 
could  easily  undermine  the  entire  bail 
reform  statute  which  has  been  written 
and  passed  by  this  Senate. 

Adoption  of  my  amendment  would 
not  alter  or  weaken  the  bail  changes 
we  have  already  adopted  in  the  slight- 
est degree.  It  would  not  limit  the  abili- 
ty of  judges  to  determine  that  commu- 
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nity  or  individual  safety  is  best  served 
by  detaining  certain  suspects.  It  would 
not  limit  the  ability  of  government 
prosecutors  to  ask  for  detention  when 
their  judgment  dictates.  It  would  not 
prevent  an  adequate  defense  for 
anyone  so  held. 

What  it  would  do  is  to  maintain  the 
essential  temporary  nature  of  pretrial 
detention  as  a  matter  of  law.  and  to 
help  insulate  such  a  statute  from  con- 
stitutional challenge.  I  believe  it 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  those 
Senators  who  are  listening  in  their  of- 
fices, or  their  staffs,  will  focus  on  what 
is  a  central  issue  involved  here.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  situation  in  which 
American  citizens  are  charged  with  a 
crime  and  put  in  jail  before  a  trial  is 
held  to  determine  whether  they  are 
guilty  of  that  crime. 

As  I  said  earlier,  that  conflicts  di- 
rectly with  the  fundamental  principle 
on  which  our  entire  judicial  system  is 
based.  That  is  the  individual  is  pre- 
sumed innocent  until  proven  guilty. 

All  this  amendment  says  is  that  if 
you  are  going  to  put  a  person  in  jail 
before  a  trial,  you  ought  to  have  the 
trial  as  promptly  as  reasonably  possi- 
ble, consistent  with  the  interest  of  so- 
ciety and  the  interest  of  the  defend- 
ant. That  is  all  it  says.  Sixty  days. 

I  have  personally  been  involved  in  a 
large  number  of  criminal  trials  as  a 
prosecuting  attorney  and  for  a  short 
time  as  a  Federal  judge.  I  can  say  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  this  is  not  an 
unworkable  limitation.  There  remain 
the  opportunities  for  continuances 
which  are  already  set  forth  in  the 
Speedy  Trial  Act,  including  a  catchall 
provision  that  permits  a  judge  to  grant 
a  continuance  if  the  interests  of  jus- 
tice are  best  served  thereby. 

All  this  does,  again,  is  to  say  if  you 
are  going  to  have  a  person  put  in  jail 
before  he  has  been  convicted  of  any- 
thing, then  in  the  United  States  of 
America  you  ought  to  have  a  trial 
within  a  reasonably  prompt  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  the  presence 
on  the  floor  of  my  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  who  has  been  a 
leader  in  this  effort.  I  yield  the  floor 
to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 
I  commend  Senator  Mitchell  for  his 
leadership  in  this  very  important 
matter.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  on 
this  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  history  of  this  effort,  briefly 
stated,  began  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 


full  Senate,  I  proposed  an  amendment 
on  September  30,  1982. 

Senator  Mitchell  has  just  noted 
that  he  and  I  proposed  an  amendment 
this  past  Tuesday,  but  it  was  with- 
drawn from  consideration  in  the  Com- 
prehensive Crime  Control  Act  as  a 
matter  of  expediting  the  disposition  of 
that  bill  and  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Senator  Thurmond. 
At  that  time,  there  was  recognition 
that  there  would  be  a  full  opportunity 
to  present  this  issue  at  this  time 
during  consideration  of  the  separate 
bail  bill,  and  we  do  so  now. 

The  entire  subject  of  preventive  de- 
tention is  a  complex  one.  It  represents 
a  rather  abrupt  change  in  American 
criminal  procedure  to  call  for  deten- 
tion prior  to  conviction. 

There  is  no  principle  of  American  ju- 
risprudence more  fundamental  than 
that  a  person  is  presumed  innocent 
until  proven  guilty.  Pending  the  proof 
of  guilt,  that  person  has  traditionally 
been  entitled  to  be  at  liberty  on  bail. 
Bail  has  heretofore  been  set  solely  on 
the  consideration  of  guaranteeing  the 
appearance  of  the  defendant  at  trial. 

So  it  is  an  abrupt  departure  to  say 
that  from  this  day  forward,  or  once 
the  new  bail  law  is  fully  effective 
through  passage  in  both  Houses  and 
the  signature  of  the  Chief  Executive, 
that  the  rule  will  be  shifted  so  we  can 
detain  a  person  prior  to  the  time  he 
has  been  convicted.  Why  is  such  a 
change  necessary? 

The  experience,  and  the  bitter  expe- 
rience, in  this  country  has  been  that 
many  people  who  are  on  bail  commit 
repeat  offenses.  In  the  course  of  some 
14  years  of  law  enforcement  and  8 
years  as  district  attorney  in  Philadel- 
phia. I  have  seen  many  such  cases, 
where  defendants  on  bail  for  robbery 
commit  other  armed  robberies  and 
sometimes  murder  in  the  process.  De- 
fendants on  bail  for  burglary  have 
committed  other  burglaries  while  on 
bail  and  sometimes  murder  in  the 
process.  Defendants  on  bail  for  rape, 
arson,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  seri- 
ous charges  commit  other  crimes  while 
they  are  out  on  bail.  We  thus  have  an 
intolerable  situation  as  a  matter  of 
public  safety,  leading  to  a  considerable 
interest  in  having  a  remedy  for  this  se- 
rious problem. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  a  pre- 
ventive detention  measure  was  en- 
acted, has  l)een  in  effect  for  some 
time,  and  is  working  reasonably  well. 

When  we  come  to  the  issue  as  to 
how  long  the  period  of  detention 
should  be,  there  has  been  a  debate  as 
to  what  is  reasonable.  The  legislation 


Committee  in  the  97th  Congress.  This    as  currently  drafted  provides  for  a  90 
legislation    was    considered    at    that    day  period 


time.  I  had  proposed  an  amendment  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  limit  the 
period  of  detention  to  60  days  instead 
of  90.  When  the  bill  came  before  the 


It  is  my  sense  that  the  period  ought 
to  be  substantially  less  than  90  days. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  imposing 
a  period  of  time  substantially  briefer 


than  60  days,  where  the  State  in  effect 
says,  in  the  interest  of  the  security  of 
the  people  of  the  State,  there  ought  to 
be  this  unusual  remedy  of  detention 
awaiting  trial. 

What,  then,  is  realistic?  What,  then, 
is  reasonable?  Like  Senator  Mitchell, 
I  too  have  been  a  prosecuting  attor- 
ney. Where  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  warrant  an  arrest;  that  is.  probable 
cause,  there  could  be  a  case  made  out 
that  a  trial  should  be  commenced 
within  a  short  period  of  time.  If  you 
seek  a  preliminary  injunction  in  a  civil 
case  without  a  hearing,  the  maximum 
period  of  time  you  can  have  a  prelimi- 
nary injunction  remain  in  effect  is  5 
days.  Perhaps  the  law  ought  to  be  es- 
tablished that  if  you  are  going  to  keep 
someone  in  detention,  there  ought  to 
be  a  5-day  limit  wherein  a  person  must 
be  brought  to  trial  or  he  cannot  be  de- 
tained. 

Well,  the  prosecutors  in  this  coun- 
try, unfortunately,  have  limited  re- 
sources. The  problem  that  I  faced  as 
district  attorney  in  Philadelphia  is  the 
problem  that  virtually  all  prosecutors 
face  in  this  country. 

The  Department  of  Justice  says  it 
needs  90  days,  that  60  days  would  be 
insufficient. 

My  own  sense  is  that  there  are  suffi- 
cient reasons  already  provided  in  the 
Speedy  Trial  Act  for  needed  exten- 
sions beyond  the  60  days  or  beyond 
the  90  days.  If  some  real  justification 
arises,  that  extension  of  time  can  be 
obtained. 

A  more  direct  answer  to  the  problem 
of  resources  is  that  if  the  Government 
wishes  to  hold  a  defendant  in  deten- 
tion, then  the  Government  ought  to 
provide  resources  which  the  prosecu- 
tor needs  and  the  court  needs  to  bring 
the  defendant  to  trial  within  a  very 
brief  period  of  time.  My  own  judgment 
is  that  60  days  is  the  farthest  stretch 
that  a  person  ought  to  be  held  in  de- 
tention before  the  trial  is  commenced 
and  before  his  guilt  or  innocence  is  es- 
tablished. 

In  setting  the  60-day  period,  my  own 
thinking  initially  was  to  follow  the 
standard  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  originally  had  a  60-day  period 
for  pretrial  detention.  That  rule  was 
tested  in  the  case  of  United  States 
against  Edwards.  In  1981,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  preventive  detention  was 
upheld  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  District  of  Columbia  60-day 
period  has  since  been  extended  to  90 
days,  but  its  constitutionality  has  not 
been  tested.  As  Senator  Mitchell  has 
pointed  out,  a  90-day  period  runs  a  se- 
rious constitutional  risk. 

In  supporting  an  amendment  to 
limit  the  detention  to  60  days,  it  is  my 
legal  opinion  that  such  a  30-day  reduc- 
tion in  the  bill  as  it  stands  is  an  irre- 
ducible minimum.  The  60-day  period 
ought  to  be  established  and  the  pros- 
ecutors will  quickly  learn  to  work  with 


it.  If  the  prosecutors  find  that  their 
resources  are  insufficient,  that  is  a 
matter  we  can  address  in  the  Congress. 
We  really  ought  to  be  providing  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  U.S.  at- 
torneys around  this  country  with  ade- 
quate resources  to  discharge  the  very 
important  roles  they  have,  not  only  in 
the  trial  of  those  who  are  subject  to 
preventive  detention,  but  the  trials 
and  the  prosecution  of  other  impor- 
tant cases. 

I  believe  also,  as  Senator  Mitchell 
has  pointed  out.  that  the  Federal  leg- 
islation will  be  a  significant  role  model 
for  the  States;  the  period  of  time  we 
establish  for  preventive  detention  will 
inevitably  be  a  model  to  be  followed 
elsewhere  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  lead  the  way. 

It  is  very  important  that,  in  our 
quest  for  adequate  law  enforcement, 
we  always  maintain  a  sharp  eye  on  the 
rights  of  the  accused.  That  has  been 
the  hallmark  of  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican systems  of  justice.  It  distinguishes 
our  country  from  most  other  judicial 
systems  in  the  world.  It  is  a  hallmark 
of  fairness  and  decency,  one  upon 
which  we  must  always  insist.  The 
maintenance  of  those  standards  would, 
in  my  judgment,  require  that  the  max- 
imum period  for  preventive  detention 
be  the  60  days  as  provided  in  this 
amendment. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  asked 
for  a  quorum  call  at  this  time,  so  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell). 
It  would  decrease  the  time  limit  for 
starting  the  trial  under  the  Speedy 
Trial  Act  (18  U.S.C.  3161  et  seq.)  of  a 
person  detained  awaiting  trial  from  90 
to  60  days,  excluding  the  periods  of 
delay  specified  in  other  parts  of  the 
act.  Failure  to  commence  trial  within 
the  specified  time  would  require  re- 
lease of  defendants  already  deter- 
mined to  be  unacceptable  flight  or 
danger  risks. 

Mr.  President,  the  period  we  are 
talking  about  spans  the  time  from 
arrest  through  a  grand  jury  indict- 
ment to  commencement  of  the  trial. 
The  situation  would  typically  involve 
the  most  serious  crimes  and  complex 
drug  trafficking  cases.  Not  only  must 
the  government  utilize  this  limited 
time  to  locate  witnesses,  find  and 
evaluate  evidence,  obtain  a  grand  jury 
indictment,  and  generally  prepare  for 
trial,  there  are  some  districts  in  the 


United  States  that  do  not  even  have 
grand  juries  sit  at  frequent  enough  in- 
tervals to  meet  such  a  deadline. 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  them? 
Others  are  so  congested  with  large 
drug  and  other  major  cases  as  to  be 
unable  to  absorb  any  more  time  re- 
strictions. In  addition,  some  districts 
have  relatively  high  rates  of  pretrial 
detention  for  readily  identifiable  rea- 
sons while  other  districts  do  not  have 
such  a  need.  Such  comparisons  led  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  observe  that, 
for  example,  '[tjhe  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed 60  day  deadline  in  a  district 
such  as  southern  Florida  would  be  dev- 
astating." 

Let  me  repeat  that:  The  impact  of 
the  proposed  60-day  deadline  in  a  dis- 
trict such  as  southern  Florida,  where 
they  have  all  these  drug  cases,  would 
be  devastating. 

What  do  we  want  to  do,  turn  a  dan- 
gerous man  or  potential  fugitive  loose? 
That  is  what  this  amendment  would 
do.  If  the  prosecutors  cannot  reach  it 
in  60  days  with  a  heavy  docket,  with 
all  kinds  of  heavy  drug  cases,  then  the 
man  goes  free. 

Certainly  the  public  does  not  want 
that.  The  prosecutors  of  this  Nation 
are  against  this  amendment.  Now,  I  re- 
alize the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  were  once  prosecu- 
tors, but  that  was  years  ago.  Since 
then  we  have  a  growing  drug  problem 
coming  into  focus.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  has  not  been  a 
Federal  judge  since  then.  He  hais  been 
here  in  the  Senate  since  then.  But 
conditions  have  changed.  Now  drug 
cases  are  clogging  the  dockets.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  these  people  go 
free. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  is  that  no 
case  has  been  made  for  changing  the 
original  judgment  of  Congress  in  the 
Speedy  Trial  Act  that  a  90-day  period 
struck  a  sound  balance  between  the 
desire  for  swift  trial  of  detained  de- 
fendants and  the  effective  manage- 
ment of  serious,  complex  cases. 
Indeed,  the  90  days  is  the  worst  case 
limit  in  a  country  with  diverse  prob- 
lems from  jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction.  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is 
also  strongly  opposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Justice.  This 
letter  has  six  pages  opposing  this 
amendment.  These  are  the  people  who 
are  responsible  for  prosecuting  Feder- 
al crimes.  They  strongly  oppose  reduc- 
ing the  time  from  arrest  to  trial  of  ob- 
tained defendants  from  90  to  60  days.  I 
am  not  going  to  take  time  now  to  read 
the  entire  letter  to  the  Senate.  I 
should  like  to  read  about  a  page.  I 
quote  from  this  letter  signed  by 
Robert  A.  McConnell,  Assistant  Attor- 
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ney  General.  Office  of  Legislative  Af- 
fairs for  the  Department  of  Justice: 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  bail  reform 
legislation  under  consideration  provides  no 
Justification  for  reduction  of  the  Speedy 
Trial  Act's  current  90  day  limitation  on  de- 
tention, the  60  day  proposal  is  on  its  own 
merits  objectionable.  As  noted  above,  nearly 
40  percent  of  federal  defendants  subject  to 
some  term  of  detention  remain  in  custody 
from  31  to  90  days.  The  number  of  defend- 
ants in  this  group  in  fiscal  year  1982  was 
2.614.  Unfortunately  no  further  statistical 
breakdown  is  available,  so  we  do  not  know 
the  exact  number  of  these  defendants  held 
in  excess  of  60  days  whose  cases  would  have 
to  be  accommodated  by  substantially  accel- 
erated trial  dates  were  the  proposed  60  day 
limit  enacted.  Nonetheless,  it  is  likely  that  a 
good  proportion  fall  into  this  category. 

The  potential  difficulties  in  significantly 
accelerating  the  trials  of  such  defendants  so 
as  to  avoid  the  release  of  jjersons  who  are 
severe  flight  risks  or  pose  especially  grave 
dangers  to  community  safety  are  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  the  incidence  of  pretrial  de- 
tention is  not  uniform  across  all  districts. 
Instead,  there  is  considerable  variation 
among  the  districts,  with  relatively  high 
rates  of  detention  occurring  in  a  handful  of 
districts,  primarily  those  which,  because  of 
their  geographical  location,  are  particularly 
concerned  about  defendants  fleeing  the 
country  to  avoid  prosecution.  This  phe- 
nomenon has  been  noted  by  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  in 
citing  the  Districts  of  Southern  California. 
Arizona,  and  Southern  Florida,  as  the  dis- 
tricts with  the  highest  detention  rates: 

"California.  Southern  and  Arizona  are 
border  districts  and  detention  is  required  to 
be  certain  that  the  defendant  will  be  avail- 
able for  trial.  For  Florida  Southern,  many 
defendants  are  highly  mobile  and  are  being 
prosecuted  for  drug  law  violations.  " 

As  the  members  of  the  Committee  are  no 
doubt  aware,  some  of  the  most  egregious  ex- 
amples of  the  failures  of  the  current  bail 
system  have  involved  major  drug  traffickers 
in  South  Florida.  Experience  has  shown 
that  with  respect  to  such  defendants, 
money  bonds  that  would,  in  other  contexts, 
appear  adeqeuate  to  assure  defendant  ap- 
pearance have  proven  ineffective,  and  this 
district's  high  detention  rate  is  understand- 
able in  light  of  this  experience.  The  impact 
of  the  proposed  60  day  deadline  in  a  district 
such  as  Southern  Florida  would  be  devastat- 
ing. For  example,  despite  an  admirable  aver- 
age compliance  rate  of  96.3  percent  with  the 
Speedy  Trial  Act's  70  day  limit  on  the 
period  from  indictment  to  trial  across  all 
districts.  South  Florida,  with  a  criminal 
docket  that  has  swelled  in  response  to  an 
alarming  crime  rate,  much  of  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  illegal  drug  trade,  had  a 
compliance  rate  of  only  77.5  percent,  the 
lowest  rate  of  any  district  within  the  United 
States.  In  this  setting,  there  is  little  leeway 
to  further  accelerate  trials  to  accommodate 
the  proposed  60  day  deadline,  and  we  are 
thus  very  much  concerned  that  imposition 
of  this  proposed  limit  would  result  in  the  re- 
lease of  major  drug  traffickers  who  are  seri- 
ous flight  risks.  As  our  experience  in  South 
Florida  has  shown,  these  defendants  have 
both  enormous  resources  and  foreign  con- 
tacts that  enable  them  to  flee  the  country 
almost  immediately  upon  release. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment follow  my  statement  in  the 
Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  say  again  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  is  strongly  opposed  to 
this  amendment.  They  feel  that  it  will 
handicap  the  Government  prosecutors 
in  doing  their  duty.  Their  duty  is  to 
try  people  charged  with  crime.  If  they 
cannot  reach  a  criminal  case  in  60 
days— we  already  have  to  try  detained 
defendants  within  90  days  under  the 
Speedy  Trial  Act— why  cut  that  off  30 
days  and  turn  dangerous  people  loose? 

Mr.  President.   I  want   to  say,  too, 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  defeat- 
ed   this    amendment.    Moreover,    the 
Senate    itself    has    voted    down    this 
amendment.  On  September  30,   1982, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Specter),  who  is  cospon- 
sor  of  this  amendment,  offered  a  simi- 
lar amendment   on   the   floor  of   the 
Senate.  The  Senate  voted  it  down  64 
to  32.  a  2-to-l  vote.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will    not    revise    its    thinking   on    this 
matter  and  will  stand  by  the  previous 
position.    We    want    to    protect    the 
public  and  not  turn  defendants  who 
are  dangerous  or  likely  to  flee  loose 
just   because   the   prosecutors  are  so 
busy  that  they  cannot  bring  all  the 
cases  to  trial  within  90  days  and  there- 
fore have  to  turn  some  of  them  free. 
Exhibit  1 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 
Washington.  D.C..  April  19.  1983 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  .'udiciary.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  i.s  in  response  to 
a  request  for  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  on  a  propo.sed  amendment  to  S. 
215.  the  bail  reform  legislation  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
that  would  amend  18  U.S.C.  3164.  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  which  limits  to 
90  days  the  period  during  which  a  person 
may  be  held  in  detention  pending  trial.  If  a 
detained  person  is  not  released  within  the 
current  90  day  period,  he  must  be  released 
pursuant  to  conditions  set  by  the  court.  In 
addition  to  this  90  day  limit  on  pretrial  de- 
tention, section  3164  also  requires  that  the 
trial  of  any  person  held  in  detention  be  af- 
forded priority.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  reduce  the  current  90  day  period  of 
limitation  to  60  days.  The  Department  of 
Justice  strongly  opposes  this  amendment. 

The  current  90  day  limit  established 
under  section  3164  was  originally  set  on  an 
interim  basis.  In  its  1979  review  of  the 
Speedy  Trial  Act.  the  Congress  adopted  this 
period  on  a  permanent  basis.'  Enactment  of 
the  bail  reform  legislation  now  l)efore  the 
Committee  provides  no  rationale,  in  and  of 
itself,  for  the  Congress  to  now  reduce  the 
permitted  period  of  pretrial  detention  by 
one-third.  Although  S.  215  would  for  the 
first  time  incorporate  statutory  procedures 
for  the  issuance  of  pretrial  detention  orders 
and  permit  consideration  of  defendant  dan- 
gerousness  as  a  general  matter  in  all  release 
decisions,  under  our  current  bail  system— 
the   very   context   in   which   Congress   re- 


viewed and  adopted  as  a  permanent  provi- 
sion the  present  90  day  limit— pretrial  de- 
tention is  not  an  uncommon  phenomenon. 
In  fiscal  year  1982,  18.4%  of  all  federal  de- 
fendants were  subject  to  some  period  of  pre- 
trial detention.  While  slightly  more  than 
half  of  these  defcndanU  (52.2  percent)  were 
in  custody  for  10  days  or  less,  39.5  percent 
were  in  custody  from  31  to  90  days.^  Despite 
the  fact  that  current  bail  laws  do  not  permit 
consideration  of  defendant  dangerousness, 
many  believe  it  is  concerns  about  dangerous- 
ness rather  than  flight  risk  that  have  led  to 
the  detention  of  a  good  proportion  of  these 
defendants  because  of  their  inability  to 
meet  high  money  bonds. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for 
this  Departments  strong  support  of  S.  215 
is  that  it  would  specifically  authorize  pre- 
trial detention  in  limited  circumstances.  We 
have  been  very  much  concerned  by  in- 
stances in  which  even  extremely  high 
money  bonds  have  been  inadequate  to 
assure  appearance  and  in  which  judges,  op- 
erating under  the  constraints  of  current 
law.  have  released  persons  who  pose  espe- 
cially severe  threats  to  the  safety  of  others. 
However,  in  our  support  of  this  legislation 
we  have  never  asserted  that  pretrial  deten- 
tion would  be  appropriate  for  more  than  a 
small  minority  of  federal  defendants,  and 
anticipate  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  result  in  only  a  minor  enlargement  of 
the  present  numl>er  of  persons  subject  to 
detention. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  laudatory  aspects 
of  this  legislation  is  that  it  recognizes  that 
there  is  already  a  substantial  incidence  of 
pretrial  detention  in  the  federal  system,  and 
that  it  responds  to  this  phenomenon  by  pro- 
viding for  the  first  time  a  set  of  statutory 
criteria  that  define  the  circumstances  in 
which  detention  may  be  appropriate  and  by 
requiring  a  pretrial  detention  hearing  with 
important  procedural  safeguards  in  which 
the  court,  government,  and  defendant  may 
address  the  issue  of  pretrial  detention 
squarely.  The  provisions  of  S.  215  do  not  set 
the  stage  for  a  wholesale  increase  in  the  in- 
cidence of  pretrial  detention,  but  rather  es- 
tablish procedures  to  assure  that  it  is  im- 
posed with  greater  rationality  and  fairness. 
In  sum.  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
not  herald  a  change  in  circumstances  so  sig- 
nificant that  the  Congress's  1979  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  detention  limits  in  sec- 
tion 3164  should  be  overturned. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  bail  reform 
legislation  under  consideration  provides  no 
justification  for  reduction  of  the  Speedy 
Trial  Act's  current  90  day  limitation  on  de- 
tention, the  60  day  proposal  is  on  its  own 
merits  objectionable.  As  noted  above,  nearly 
40  percent  of  federal  defendants  subject  to 
some  term  of  detention  remain  in  custody 
from  31  to  90  days.  The  number  of  defend- 
ants in  its  group  in  fiscal  year  1982  was 
2.614.^  Unfortunately  no  further  statistical 
breakdown  is  available,  so  we  do  not  know 
the  exact  number  of  these  defendants  held 
in  excess  of  60  days  whose  cases  would  have 
to  be  accommodated  by  substantially  accel- 
erated trial  dates  were  the  proposed  60  day 
limit  enacted.  Nonetheless,  it  is  likely  that  a 
good  proportion  fall  into  this  category. 

The  potential  difficulties  in  significantly 
accelerating  the  trials  of  such  defendants  so 
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as  to  avoid  the  release  of  persons  who  are 
severe  flight  risks  or  pose  especially  grave 
dangers  to  community  safety  are  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  the  incidence  of  pretrial  de- 
tention is  not  uniform  across  all  districts. 
Instead,  there  is  considerable  variation 
among  the  districts,  with  relatively  high 
rates  of  detention  occurring  in  a  handful  of 
districts,  primarily  those  which,  because  of 
their  geographical  location,  are  particularly 
concerned  about  defendants  fleeing  the 
country  to  avoid  prosecution.  This  phe- 
nomenon has  been  noted  by  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  in 
citing  the  Districts  of  Southern  California. 
Arizona,  and  Southern  Florida,  as  the  dis- 
tricts with  the  highest  detention  rates: 

California.  Southern  and  Arizona  are 
border  districts  and  detention  is  required  to 
be  certain  that  the  defendant  will  be  avail- 
able for  trial.  For  Florida  Southern  many 
defendants  are  highly  mobile  and  are  being 
prosecuted  for  drug  law  violations.'' 

As  the  members  of  the  Committee  are  no 
doubt  aware,  some  of  the  most  egregious  ex- 
amples of  the  failures  of  the  current  bail 
systems  have  involved  major  drug  traffick- 
ers in  South  Florida.  Experience  has  shown 
that  with  respect  to  such  defendants, 
money  bonds  that  would,  in  other  contexts, 
appear  adequate  to  assure  defendant  ap- 
pearance have  proven  ineffective,  and  this 
district's  high  detention  rate  is  understand- 
able in  light  of  this  experience.  The  impact 
of  the  proposed  60  day  deadline  in  a  district 
such  as  Southern  Florida  would  be  devastat- 
ing. For  example,  despite  an  admirable  aver- 
age compliance  rate  of  96.3  percent  with  the 
Speedy  Trial  Act's  70  day  limit  on  the 
period  from  indictment  to  trial  across  all 
districts.  South  Florida,  with  a  criminal 
docket  that  has  swelled  in  response  to  an 
alarming  crime  rate,  much  of  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  illegal  drug  trade,  had  a 
compliance  rate  of  only  77.5  percent,  the 
lowest  rate  of  any  district  within  the  United 
States.*  In  this  setting,  there  is  little  leeway 
to  further  accelerate  trials  to  accommodate 
the  proposed  60  day  deadline,  and  we  are 
thus  very  much  concerned  that  imposition 
of  this  proposed  limit  would  result  in  the  re- 
lease of  major  drug  traffickers  who  are  seri- 
ous flight  risks.  As  our  experience  in  South 
Florida  has  shown,  these  defendants  have 
both  enormous  resources  and  foreign  con- 
tacts that  enable  them  to  flee  the  country 
almost  immediately  upon  release. 

The  difficulties  in  accelerating  trial  sched- 
ules to  meet  the  proposed  60  day  deadline 
must  also  be  understood  in  the  context  of 
other  aspects  of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act. 
Where  a  case  is  commenced  with  indict- 
ment, trial  must  occur  within  70  days.  In 
such  cases,  the  proposed  60  day  detention 
deadline  would  not  require  significant  ad- 
vance of  the  trial  date,  although  we  reiter- 
ate that  in  jurisdictions  with  particularly 
crowded  criminal  dockets  such  as  South 
Florida  even  seemingly  modest  further  ma- 
nipulations of  trial  schedules  may  pose  sig- 
nificant problems.  However,  where  a  case  is 
commenced  by  arrest  and  indictment  then 
follows,  a  substantial  acceleration  would  be 
required.  In  these  cases,  the  government 
must  indict  within  30  days,  and  trial  must 
occur  within  70  days  of  the  indictment. 
Thus,  the  proposed  60  day  limit  would 
reduce  by  40  percent  for  pretrial  detainees 


the  maximum  period  that  could  elapse  from 
arrest  to  trial. 

In  cases  commenced  by  arrest,  the  prob- 
lem posed  by  compliance  with  the  proposed 
60  day  deadline  is  not  confined  to  the  sub- 
stantial acceleration  of  trial  date  that  would 
be  required,  but  also  involves  the  lack  of 
flexibility  in  setting  a  trial  date  within  this 
schedule.  After  indictment,  defendants  are 
afforded  under  the  statute  a  right  to  a  mini- 
mum 30  day  trial  preparation  period."^  This 
means  that  in  cases  in  which  indictment 
occurs  at  or  near  the  expiration  of  the  Act's 
30  day  limit  on  the  time  that  may  pass  from 
arrest  to  indictment,  there  will  be  only  a 
few  days  (or  in  the  case  of  an  indictment 
falling  on  the  30th  day.  a  single  day)  after 
the  defendant's  post-indictment  trial  prepa- 
ration period  has  elapsed  in  which  trial  may 
be  scheduled  so  as  to  avoid  the  release  of  a 
defendant  who  has  been  determined  to  be  a 
serious  flight  risk  or  danger  to  the  commu- 
nity.' Reserving  one  of  a  very  limited 
number  of  trial  dates  in  advance  will  be  par- 
ticularly difficult  in  cases  in  which  pretrial 
motions  and  other  matters— matters  which 
generally  give  rise  to  excludable  delay— are 
being  pursued."  In  these  cases,  the  dates  on 
which  the  Act's  various  limitation  periods 
expire  will  vary  from  day-to-day  as  pretrial 
matters  arise  and  are  concluded.  In  sum.  in 
cases  initiated  by  arrest,  the  government 
and  the  courts  will  be  "boxed  in"  in  the  pro- 
posed 60  day  limit  to  but  a  few  days  in 
which  trial  may  be  held  in  order  to  avoid 
the  sanction  of  release  of  the  defendant. 
Such  inflexibility  ignores  the  scheduling 
problems  the  courts  and  government  must 
now  address  to  comply  with  the  larger 
scheme  of  deadlines  under  the  Speedy  Trial 
Act.  deadlines  which,  if  not  met,  entail  the 
sanction  of  dismissal  of  the  charges  against 
the  defendant. 

Clearly,  the  spectre  of  the  proposed  60 
day  limit  operating  to  require  the  release  of 


«  1982  Annual  Report,  supra  note  2.  at  150. 

'Id.  at  149.  348-9  (Table  DID.  Of  all  districts, 
only  the  Northern  Marianas  had  a  compliance  rate 
lower  than  Southern  Florida's. 


'  Although  section  3161(c)(2)  speaks  of  the  30  day 
trial  preparation  period  commencing  with  the  de- 
fendants first  appearance  through  counsel,  this 
provision  has  been  interpreted  to  require  that  the 
30  day  period  commence  with  indictment  if  this 
occurs  after  the  first  appearance.  See  Committee 
on  the  Administration  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States.  Guide- 
lines to  the  Administration  of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act 
of  1974.  as  Amended.  10-11  (August.  1981). 

'The  "worst  case'  scenario  evoked  by  the  pro- 
posed 60  day  limit  under  section  3164  would  occur 
in  instances  in  which  no  grand  jury  is  sitting  at  the 
time  the  defendant  is  arrested.  In  such  cases,  the 
government  is  permitted  an  additional  30  days  in 
which  to  indict,  but  this  extension  does  not  consti- 
tute an  excludable  delay  under  section  3161(h).  and 
so  does  not  extend  the  time  limits  for  detention 
under  section  3164.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  de- 
fendant could  assure  his  release  simply  by  insisting 
on  his  30  day  trial  preparation  period.  Such  exten- 
sions of  the  indictment  period  are.  however,  ex- 
tremely rare.  (Only  0.3  percent  of  cases  in  fiscal 
year  1981  Involved  such  extensions.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts.  Report  for  the 
Year  Ended  June  30.  1981  on  the  Implementation  of 
Title  I  of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1974.  123.)  None- 
theless, the  proposed  amendment's  failure  to  ac- 
commodate such  cases,  as  rare  as  they  may  be.  is 
untenable. 

'  It  is  the  position  of  the  Judicial  Conference  that 
periods  of  excludable  delay  do  not  apply  to  the  30 
day  trial  preparation  period  to  which  defendants 
are  entitled.  See  Guidelines,  supra  note  6.  at  12-13. 
However,  in  United  States  v.  Mers  (No.  81-7777.  de- 
cided March  21.  1983).  the  Eleventh  Circuit  held 
that  periods  of  excludable  delay  do  apply  to  extend 
the  30  day  trial  preparation  period.  If  this  addition- 
al scheduling  variable  must  also  l>e  considered,  set- 
ting a  firm  trial  date  that  will  accommodate  the  ex- 
isting indictment  and  trial  deadlines,  the  defend- 
ant's 30  day  trial  preparation  period,  and  the  pro- 
posed 60  day  deadline  on  detention  may  t>e  all  the 
more  difficult. 


defendants  who  are  significant  flight  risks 
or  extreme  threats  to  the  safety  of  others 
will  be  of  greatest  concern  in  cases  com- 
menced by  arrest  rather  than  indictment. 
However,  it  is  with  respect  to  these  very 
types  of  defendants  that  it  will  be  inadvis- 
able to  delay  arrest  until  an  indictment  Is. 
or  is  about  to  be,  filed.  Obviously,  it  would 
ill  serve  the  interests  of  the  public  to  en- 
courage delay  in  arresting  such  persons.  Al- 
ready the  arrest  to  indictment  time  limita- 
tions of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  have  led  to  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  criminal  cases 
commenced  by  indictment  rather  than 
arrest.'  The  proposed  60  day  detention 
deadline  would  further  aggravate  this  situa- 
tion and  it  would  do  so  with  respect  to  the 
highest  risk  category  of  defendants. 

In  essence,  the  proposed  60  day  limit  will 
present  prosecutors  with  a  Hobson's  choice. 
On  the  one  hand,  if  they  choose  to  delay 
arrest  until  indictment  occurs  or  is  immi- 
nent so  as  to  mitigate  the  possibility  that 
the  defendant  will  be  released  because  the 
60  day  limit  will  elapse  before  a  trial  may  be 
set.  they  then  run  the  risk  that  the  defend- 
ant will  flee  or  commit  another  offense 
before  the  indictment  is  returned.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  choose  to  arrest  immedi- 
ately and  then  indict,  they  may  have  elimi- 
nated the  immediate  danger,  but  then  run 
the  risk  that  the  defendant  will  later  be  re- 
leased if  the  crowded  criminal  docket  in 
their  district  cannot  accommodate  a  trial  • 
date  within  the  very  limited  number  of  days 
that  will  exist  between  the 'expiration  of  the 
defendant's  statutorily  guaranteed  trial 
preparation  period  and  the  running  of  the 
proposed  60  day  period. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  proposed 
amendment  is  well  intentioned  and  agree 
that  a  speedy  trial  is  especially  important 
where  a  defendant  must,  for  the  protection 
of  the  integrity  of  the  judicial  process  or 
the  safety  of  the  community,  be  held  pend- 
ing trial.  But  the  problems  posed  by  the 
proposed  reduction  to  60  days  of  the  Speedy 
Trial  Act's  present  limit  on  pretrial  deten- 
tion are  simply  too  great  to  justify  its  enact- 
ment as  a  means  of  furthering  this  princi- 
ple. We  are  deeply  concerned  that  this  pro- 
posed amendment  of  section  3164  will  result 
in  delays  in  arresting  defendants  who  are 
significant  flight  risks  or  pose  grave  danger 
to  the  safety  of  the  innocent  public. 

The  Department  of  Justice  therefore 
strongly  urges  that  the  Committee  retain 
the  current  90  day  limit  of  section  3164.  As 
we  noted  at  the  outset,  there  is  no  aspect  of 
the  bail  reform  legislation  being  considered 
by  the  Committee  that  requires  that  this 
period,  enacted  on  a  permanent  basis  only 
four  years  ago,  now  be  reduced  by  one-thisd. 
Moreover,  we  stress  that  super-imposed  on 
this  current  90  day  limit  is  section  3164's 
present  requirement  that  all  cases  involving 
pretrial  detention  be  afforded  priority. 
Thus,  the  present  90  day  deadline  sets  only 
the  outer  limit  of  the  time  in  which  a  de- 
tainee must  be  tried  or  released.  If  an  earli- 
er trial  date  may  be  set,  the  law  currently 
requires  that  this  be  done. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  McConnell. 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Mitchell's  proposal  drastically  to 


•  United  States  Department  of  Justice.  The  Proc- 
essing of  Federal  Criminal  Case  Under  the  Speedy 
Trial  Act  of  1974  (as  Amended  19791.  79-86  (July 
1980). 
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factor  which  will  preserve  the  contitu- 
tionality  of  preventive  detention. 


I  hope  Senators  will  follow  their  pre- 
vious vote. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
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alter  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  could  well 
undercut  the  bail  reform  provisions  in 
this  bill  that  are  designed  to  increase 
public  safety.  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Thurmond 
dated  April  19,  1983,  the  Department 
of  Justice  outlined  the  reasons  for  its 
strong  opposition  to  the  changes  Sena- 
tor Specter  advocates. 

As  the  Department  notes.  Congress 
reviewed  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  in  1979 
and  made  permanent  the  maximum 
limit  of  90  days  within  which  a  person 
may  be  held  in  detention  while  await- 
ing trial.  Nothing  in  this  bill  argues  in 
favor  of  changing  that  well  considered 
90-day  upper  bound,  for  while  S.  1762 
does  assure  that  pretrial  detention  will 
be  imposed  with  greater  rationality 
and  fairness,  its  passage  will  not  vastly 
increase  the  number  of  defendants 
held  pending  trial.  I  should  point  out 
that  current  law  not  only  establishes 
the  90-day  limit,  but  also  gives  priority 
to  the  trial  or  any  person  held  in  de- 
tention. Trial  must,  by  law,  be  set  for 
the  earliest  possible  date. 
•  Cutting  the  maximum  allowed  de- 
tention period  by  one-third  could 
create  real  problems.  The  greatest 
impact  would  be  on  those  districts 
where,  because  of  the  exigencies  of  ge- 
ography, the  incidence  of  pretrial  de- 
tention is  high.  Take  a  border  area 
such  as  southern  Florida,  where  de- 
fendants are  more  likely  to  flee  to  an- 
other country  and  where  drug  traf- 
fickers, for  example,  are  able  to  raise 
high  amounts  of  bail  money.  The 
effect  of  a  60-day  deadline  would  be 
serious  indeed.  In  those  cases  that 
commence  with  indictments,  south 
Florida  is  able  to  comply  with  present 
time  limits  only  77  percent  of  the 
time.  As  the  Department  of  Justice  ob- 
serves, there  is  little  leeway  here  to  ac- 
celerate trials  to  meet  the  proposed 
60-day  deadline,  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment would  mean  release  of  more 
major  drug  smugglers  who  pose  a  sig- 
nificant risk  of  flight. 

Under  already  existing  law,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  proceed  to  indictment 
within  30  days  of  arrest.  Defendants 
are  guaranteed  another  30-day  trial 
preparation  period  after  indictment. 
Reducing  the  maximum  total  deten- 
tion period  to  60  days  could  thus  elimi- 
nate any  flexibility  in  scheduling  a 
trial  at  all,  by  mandating  that  a  de- 
fendant be  tried  at  the  very  day 
ending  his  preparation  period,  or  else 
be  set  free.  Law  officers  might  there- 
fore choose  to  delay  all  arrests  until 
indictments  are  issued,  but  such  a 
policy  would  allow  suspects  more  time 
to  flee  or  to  commit  further  crimes. 

Because  the  proposed  amendment 
could  result  in  greater  danger  to  the 
public,  I  urge  that  it  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  respond 
briefly  to  the  comments  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  First,  with  respect  to  my 
own  experience,  I  would  note  that  I 
was  a  Federal  prosecutor,  U.S.  attor- 
ney, as  late  as  1979.  I  personally  pros- 
ecuted a  number  of  large  drug  cases, 
my  own  State  of  Maine  being  a  haven 
for  drug  smuggling.  The  situation  has 
not  changed  since  that  time,  as  the 
Senator  suggests. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  argu- 
ment that  there  are  no  grand  juries  in 
small  districts,  I  was  the  U.S.  attorney 
in  one  of  the  smallest  districts  in  the 
country.  We  had  at  all  times  in  our 
State  two  grand  juries  impaneled  and 
available  to  be  called  on  very  short 
notice.  That  is  a  specious  argument 
without  any  substance. 

Third,  the  Senator  suggests  that  this 
90-day  period  strikes  the  proper  bal- 
ance. I  remind  all  Senators  that  the 
90-day  limit  in  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  is 
intended  to  strike  the  proper  balance 
between  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  all  defendants,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  whom  are  not 
put  in  jail  before  a  trial.  We  are  intro- 
ducing a  new  element.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  which  the  Senate  is 
now  considering,  to  authorize  judges 
to  put  people  in  jail  before  their  trials. 
Therefore,  the  balance  that  is  applica- 
ble and  appropriate  when  you  have  a 
defendant  who  is  free  pending  trial,  as 
is  the  ordinary  case,  is  not  appropriate 
for  a  defendant  who  is  in  jail  prior  to 
trial. 

The  situation  plainly  is  not  the 
same.  The  standard  is  not  the  same. 
The  balance  is  not  the  same. 

With  respect  to  the  1982  vote.  I 
remind  all  my  Senate  colleagues  that 
this  is  a  different  vote  from  that 
which  occurred  in  1982.  This  amend- 
ment preserves  all  the  exemptions 
that  now  exist  in  the  Speedy  Trial  Act 
for  delay.  The  1982  vote  did  not  do  so. 
Therefore,  this  is  a  substantially  dif- 
ferent provision  from  that  which  was 
voted  on  in  the  Senate  in  1982. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  nothing 
better  illustrates  the  lack  of  under- 
standing of  what  the  American  judi- 
cial process  is  about  than  the  repeated 
references  made  that  if  you  adopt  this 
amendment,  you  are  going  to  turn  a 
guilty  man  loose,  as  the  Senator  said, 
or  "Do  you  want  to  turn  a  lot  of 
people  loose  who  are  guilty?" 

1  remind  the  Senator— I  remind  the 
Senate— that  we  are  dealing  with  a  sit- 
uation in  which  a  person  has  not  been 
convicted  of  a  crime,  and  no  American 
is  guilty  just  because  he  has  been 
charged  with  a  crime.  This  is  not  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  the  United 
States  of  America.  Every  American  cit- 
izen is  innocent  until  he  is  proved 
guilty  in  a  court,  after  a  trial,  by  a 
jury,  and  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence how  big  the  government  is.   It 


does  not  make  any  difference  how  seri- 
ous the  charge  is.  Every  American  is 
innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty. 

You  cannot  say  that  this  will  turn 
guilty  people  loose.  It  will  result  in 
charges  being  dismissed  against  people 
who  have  been  charged  with  crimes  if 
the  Government  does  not  prosecute 
them.  That  is  up  to  the  Government. 

I  say  that  this  is  not  an  unworkable 
limitation.  This  is  a  reasonable  limita- 
tion. It  simply  says  that  in  this  coun- 
try, where  every  citizen  is  presumed 
innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty,  if 
we  put  a  person  in  jail  before  that, 
then  you  have  an  obligation  to  bring 
the  case  to  trial  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time;  and  in  doing  so.  we  will 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  with- 
out undue  violation  to  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  every  American. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
note  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  a 
situation  in  which  a  person  is  charged 
with  a  crime,  not  convicted.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  guilty  people,  because 
no  one  in  this  country  is  guilty  until  a 
jury  has  said  he  is  guilty— not  1 
minute  before  that. 

As  to  the  southern  district  of  Florida 
being  devastated  and  the  arguments  of 
these  thousands  of  criminals  being  let 
out  on  the  streets:  I  have  tried  many 
cases.  A  case  can  be  prepared  prompt- 
ly. If  the  problem  is  that  we  do  not 
have  enough  prosecutors  to  prosecute 
these  criminals,  then  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  that  I  will 
join  him  in  offering  an  amendment  to 
make  the  money  available  to  provide 
the  prosecutors,  so  that  we  will  pros- 
ecute the  people  promptly.  But  the 
answer  is  not  to  curtail  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  other  Americans  in 
doing  so. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment.  It  is  a  reasonable,  modest 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  most 
of  what  needs  to  be  said  has  been  said, 
perhaps  more  than  once,  but  one  addi- 
tional point  should  be  made. 

This  amendment  does  not  take  any- 
thing away  from  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney. This  bill  gives  something  new 
to  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  that 
is  the  power  to  detain.  The  issue  is 
how  long  a  period  of  time  that  deten- 
tion will  be  after  this  new  grant  of  au- 
thority to  the  prosecuting  attorney. 

When  we  talk  about  what  goes  on  in 
the  southern  district  of  Florida,  let  it 
be  understood  that  we  are  not  adding 
to  problems  of  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney who  now  cannot  detain  by  way  of 
preventive  detention.  The  amendment 
here,  however,  may  well  be  the  saving 


factor  which  will  preserve  the  contitu- 
tionality  of  preventive  detention. 

So  that  when  we  talk  about  public 
protection,  if  we  try  to  go  too  far  and 
have  too  long  a  period  of  time,  the  risk 
is  high  that  this  act  will  be  stricken  as 
unconstitutional. 

In  the  Edwards  case,  previously 
cited,  which  upheld  a  60-day  period, 
there  was  language  of  concern  about 
detention  on  constitutional  grounds.  It 
is  a  certainty  that  there  will  be  a  vig- 
orous battle  fought  in  the  courts  on 
the  constitutional  issue  of  any  preven- 
tive detention.  It  is  most  likely  that 
the  courts  will  impose  the  strictest 
scrutiny  as  to  what  is  appropriate  de- 
tention. So  that  this  amendment 
really  seeks  to  preserve  this  additional, 
valuable  law  enforcement  tool. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
some  cases  are  extremely  difficult  to 
bring  to  trial.  For  example,  we  had  a 
drug  case  in  my  State  recently  in 
which  there  must  have  been  25  or  30 
defendants.  It  takes  considerable  time 
to  prepare  a  case  such  as  that.  If  they 
cannot  get  it  prepared,  if  other  cases 
on  the  docket  are  ahead  of  it.  and  if  60 
days  expire,  then  these  people  may 
never  be  tried.  Drug  defendants  are 
notorious  for  fleeing  the  jurisdiction 
and  even  the  country. 

It  is  not  a  question  here  of  saying 
people  are  guilty  before  they  have 
been  tried.  Of  course  they  have  to  be 
tried.  But  they  cannot  even  try  them 
to  determine  whether  they  are  guilty 
if  the  60  days  expire  and  the  court 
must  turn  them  loose. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  respond  to  that  and  say 
that  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  contains  17 
provisions  which  permit  delay  that  is 
not  counted  within  the  60  days,  includ- 
ing a  provision  that  a  judge  can  delay 
for  the  reason  that  he  or  she  finds 
that  the  ends  of  justice  would  best  be 
served. 

This  argument  that  there  is  an  in- 
flexible 60-day  limit,  that  if  they 
cannot  get  these  complex  cases  ready, 
the  case  will  be  dismissed,  is  simply 
not  true.  If  there  is  discovery  before- 
hand, if  there  are  other  proceedings,  if 
there  is  transportation,  if  there  is  psy- 
chiatric examination,  if  there  is  a 
whole  host  of  things,  that  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  60  days.  There  is  no  sub- 
stance to  the  argument  that  suddenly 
people  are  going  to  be  on  the  street. 

I  further  point  out  that  even  if  cases 
are  dismissed,  the  court  can  dismiss 
them  without  prejudice,  and  they  can 
be  brought  back  in  a  new  case  on  the 
same  charge  the  very  next  day. 

So  there  is  no  thrust  to  the  argu- 
ments made  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  dockets  are  clogged  and  they 
cannot  reach  the  case,  detained  de- 
fendants may  have  to  be  released  and 
escape  justice  altogether. 


I  hope  Senators  will  follow  their  pre- 
vious vote. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  resisted 
any  amendments  on  this  bail  bill  as 
part  of  the  package.  However.  I  do 
think  this  is  a  good  amendment.  Now 
that  we  are  looking  at  this  as  a  sepa- 
rate bill  I  wish  to  announce  my  sup- 
port for  this  amendment.  I  want  to 
make  that  clear. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  unnecessary  in  light  of 
the  current  limits  of  the  Speedy  Trial 
Act.  The  Speedy  Trial  Act  already  re- 
quires any  detainee  to  be  brought  to 
trial  within  90  days  of  his  arrest.  This 
existing  law  insures  that  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Mitchell  amendment  will 
be  carried  out:  no  defendant  will  be  de- 
tained indefinitely  while  the  processes 
of  justice  grind  to  a  halt. 

A  60-day  time  limit  will  put  inordi- 
nate pressure  on  the  prosecution.  If  a 
case  commences  with  an  arrest,  the 
prosecution  has  30  days  to  bring  an  in- 
dictment followed  by  a  mandatory 
period  of  30  days  for  the  defense  to 
prepare  its  case.  Thus,  the  prosecution 
must  either  cut  short  its  time  of  in- 
dictment, perhaps  rushing  the  process 
before  all  evidence  is  reported,  or  risk 
having  the  60-day  limit  expire  at  the 
same  time  the  defense's  preparation 
time  expires  and  before  the  court  can 
schedule  a  trial  time. 

Putting  an  additional  time  limit  on 
courts  will  only  tax  further  court 
dockets  which  are  already  overbur- 
dened. Other  litigants  will  have  to 
wait  longer  for  trial  and  court  manage- 
ment will  in  general  be  disrupted. 

If  a  judge  finds  a  defendant  so  dan- 
gerous that  nothing  other  than  deten- 
tion will  insure  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity, it  would  be  unwise  to  release 
him  into  the  community  due  to  delays 
in  the  litigative  process.  The  Justice 
Department  concludes  that  this  would 
result  in  the  release  of  major  drug 
traffickers  who  are  serious  flight  risks. 

No  evidence  has  been  presented  at 
any  time  in  our  hearings  that  the  90- 
day  Speedy  Trial  Act  limit  has  not 
worked  perfectly  well  to  protect 
against  lengthy  incarceration.  Let  us 
have  seperate  legislation  if  this  is 
needed,  but  let  us  not  complicate  the 
bail  reform  bill,  and  jepordize  it's  pas- 
sage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong), the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hecht),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings),  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy)  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  30, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  8  Leg.] 
YEAS-30 


Baucus 

Hatfield 

Metzenbaum 

Biden 

Heflin 

Mitchell 

Bingaman 

Inouye 

Moynihan 

Boschwitz 

Kennedy 

Packwood 

Burdick 

Lautenberg 

Riegle 

Chafce 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Mathias 

Specter 

Durenberger 

Malsunaga 

Steniiis 

Evans 

McClure 

Tsongas 

Gorton 

Mclcher 
NAYS-54 

Weicker 

Abdnor 

Cam 

Pell 

Andrews 

Goldwater 

Percy 

Baker 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Byrd 

Helms 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Simi>son 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Stafford, 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Denton 

Kasten 

Symms 

Dole 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Mattingly 

Trible 

East 

Murkowski 

Warner 

Exon 

Nickles 

Wilson 

Ford 

Nunn 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTING- 

-16 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Long 

Bradley 

Hart 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Hecht 

Tower 

DeConcini 

HoUings 

Wallop 

Dixon 

Laxalt 

Elagleton 

Leahy 

So  Mr.  Mitchell's  amendment  (No. 
2695)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  crime  committed  by  indi- 
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viduals  free  on  bail  is  a  problem  cre- 
ated by  the  current  state  of  the  law. 
When  judges  are  only  permitted  to 
consider  conditions  of  release  to  assure 
appearance  at  trial,  a  dangerous  de- 
fendant, one  likely  to  commit  other 
crimes,  is  required  to  be  released  if  he 
can  demonstrate  an  excellent  past 
record  of  responding  to  court  sum- 
mons. 

Unfortunately,  the  law  permits  this 
to  happen  all  too  often.  For  instance, 
a  defendant  was  recently  apprehended 
after  two  plainclothes  policemen 
watched  the  suspect  beat  and  rob  an 
unsuspecting  victim.  At  the  time  of  his 
arrest,  this  defendant  had  four  pend- 
ing cases  in  the  judicial  system  for 
charges  of  armed  robbery— for  which 
he  had  been  arrested  only  4  days  prior 
to  this  last  arrest— second  degree  bur- 
glary, grand  larceny,  receiving  stolen 
property,  and  attempted  unwarranted 
use  of  a  vehicle.  In  another  case,  a  17- 
year-old  was  apprehended  for  the  fatal 
shooting  of  a  68-year-old  in  the  course 
of  a  robbery.  This  defendant  had  two 
armed  robbery  cases  pending  at  the 
time  of  the  Itilling.  Finally,  a  defend- 
ant stabbed  a  man  at  a  bar  who  re- 
fused to  buy  him  a  drink.  This  victim 
is  still  only  barely  clinging  to  life  in  a 
hospital  intensive  care  unit.  At  the 
time  of  the  crime,  the  defendant  was 
on  pretrial  release  for  another  inci- 
dent in  the  same  bar  under  identical 
circumstances.  In  addition,  he  was 
under  grand  jury  investigation  for  at 
least  one  other  unprovoked  stabbing. 

I  mention  these  actual  cases  so  that 
we  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  concen- 
trating on  statistics  that  fail  to  ac- 
count for  the  human  suffering  in- 
volved in  crime.  These  type  of  stories 
become  even  more  alarming,  however, 
when  we  realize  that  a  study  compiled 
last  year  in  12  jurisdictions  around  the 
country  found  that  16  percent  of  all 
defendants  released  pending  trial  were 
later  arrested  for  other  charges  while 
on  bail.  Thirty  percent  of  these  were 
arrested  more  than  once  while  on  bail 
and  the  average  number  of  arrests 
before  trial  was  1.4. 

S.  251  is  a  rewrite  of  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Constitution,  provoked  by 
some  of  the  considerations  mentioned 
above,  held  hearings  and  approved 
this  language  last  Congress  and  again 
last  year.  During  its  consideration  of 
this  question,  the  sut>committee  par- 
ticularly explored  the  meaning  of  the 
eighth  amendment  in  order  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  language  which 
would  address  the  national  problem  of 
crimes  committed  by  persons  free  on 
bail  without  the  slightest  conflict  with 
the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 
As  chairman  of  the  Constitution  Sub- 
committee, I  can  confidently  announce 
that  title  I  of  S.  1762  implements  con- 
stitutional authority  to  resolve  this 
crime  problem.  My  remarks  today  are 
designed  to  assure  the  Senate  that  the 


Constitution    fully    authorizes    these 
changes  in  our  bail  policy. 

The  primary  change  in  current  bail 
policy  made  by  this  title  would  allow 
Federal  courts  to  consider  community 
safety  in  setting  pretrial  conditions  of 
release.  This  language  expands  the  list 
of  conditions  which  the  court  may 
impose  upon  a  defendant  to  assure  his 
appearance  for  trial.  In  the  event  that 
a  judicial  officer  does  not  ascertain 
that  these  release  conditions  will 
assure  the  safety  of  the  community  or 
of  other  persons  or  that  conditions 
will  assure  the  defendants  appearance 
at  trial,  he  may  opt  to  detain  the  sus- 
pect pending  trial.  This  title  also  per- 
mits temporary  detention  of  individ- 
uals who  are  arrested  while  subject  to 
some  form  of  conditional  release  stem- 
ming from  an  earlier  arrest.  This  will 
allow  the  authorities  to  notify  the  ju- 
risdiction from  which  the  arrestee  has 
fled. 

The  current  policy  of  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  presents  Federal  judicial 
officers  with  a  genuine  dilemma. 
Without  legal  authority  to  deny  bail 
on  grounds  of  dangerousness,  courts 
are  in  a  dilemma.  Many  judges  appar- 
ently resolve  this  difficulty  by  setting 
a  financial  condition  of  release  that 
exceeds  the  defendants  ability  to  pay. 
The  Attorney  Generals  Task  Force  on 
Violent  Crime  recognized  this  sub  rosa 
form  of  pretrial  detention  with  the 
terse  observation  that  "there  is  a  wide- 
spread practice  of  detaining  particu- 
larly dangerous  defendants  by  the  set- 
ting of  high  money  bonds  to  assure  ap- 
pearance." In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  a  few 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  1966 
act,  former  Judge  Tim  Murphy  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  explained  the  reasons  judges 
may  resort  to  high  money  bail: 

An  unreasonable  law  has  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  forcing  those  who  ad- 
minister it  to  ignore  it,  calloused  of 
the  consequences,  or  else  to  make  ex- 
treme rationalization  in  circumventing 
it:  this  applies  to  judges.  You  cannot 
expect  judges  to  follow  the  letter  of  a 
law  that  requires  them  to  turn  many 
dangerous  criminals  loose  day  after 
day. 

The  ultimate  irony  of  this  situation 
is  that  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966, 
enacted  to  protect  individuals  against 
detention  "because  of  their  financial 
inability  to  post  bail,"  placed  courts  in 
the  posture  of  regularly  setting  bail 
beyond  a  defendants'  financial  ability. 
By  forbidding  any  weighing  of  the  sus- 
pects  dangerousness,  the  statute,  in 
continuing  to  rely  on  the  category  of 
"capital"  offenses  to  describe  the  gra- 
vest crimes,  despite  the  limitation  over 
time  of  that  category  to  virtually  the 
sole  offense  of  first-degree  murder, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  demo- 
graphical  factors  undermining  the 
classical  surety  system,  had  the  unin- 
tended effect  of  making  the  detention 


of  defendants  on  high  money  bail  a 
"widespread  practice." 

To  remedy  this  situation,  the  Chief 
Justice  had  stressed  the  need  to  pro- 
vide for  greater  flexibility  in  our  bail 
laws  to  permit  judges  to  give  adequate 
consideration  to  the  issue  of  threats  to 
community  safety.  His  recommenda- 
tion is  joined  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Standards  Relating  to  the 
Administration  of  Justice,  the  Nation- 
al Conference  of  Commissions  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  District  Attorneys. 

Statutory  provisions  granting  courts 
the  discretion  to  weigh  risk  to  commu- 
nity safety  as  a  factor  in  pretrial  re- 
lease decisions,  however,  have  been 
vaguely  criticized  as  requiring  judges 
to  predict  future  behavior.  Although 
this  approach  to  the  problem  would 
involve  the  courts  in  weighing  as  a 
factor  the  potential  for  future  behav- 
ior based  on  the  defendants  past 
record,  this  is  not  an  unusual  burden 
for  the  courts.  The  Bail  Reform  Act 
itself  allows  a  judge  to  examine  the 
suspect's  proclivity  for  future  violence 
when  determining  bail  in  a  capital 
case.  Moreover,  the  same  bail  law  re- 
quires the  courts  to  predict  the  poten- 
tial for  flight  by  the  defendant  in  all 
instances  of  pretrial  release.  When 
balancing  protection  of  the  public 
against  the  first  amendment  right  to 
hold  a  mass  demonstration,  the  courts 
also  must  weigh  the  potential  for  vio- 
lence. Thus,  projecting  potentialities 
and  tendencies  in  the  interest  of 
public  safety  is  not  beyond  the  capa- 
bility of  the  courts. 

When  the  court  makes  a  determina- 
tion about  the  likelihood  of  dangerous 
conduct  between  arrest  and  trial,  it  is 
not  idly  gazing  into  a  nonexistent  crys- 
tal ball,  but  instead  examining  a  reli- 
able record  of  past  conduct.  The  cur- 
rent bail  act.  in  effect,  blacks  out  that 
aspect  of  the  record  most  relevant  to 
public  safety,  dangerousness  of  the  de- 
fendant, and  leaves  the  court  to  make 
its  projection  based  solely  on  the  risk 
that  the  suspect  will  not  appear  for 
trial.  The  current  law  does  not  prevent 
courts  from  predicting  but  only  with- 
draws that  part  of  the  record  that 
would  make  the  forecast  reliable. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  which  the  Senate  considers 
today  proposes  a  comprehensive 
reform  of  the  unsatisfactory  two-cen- 
tury-old system  of  money  bail.  Under 
the  two  key  parts  of  this  proposal, 
money  bail  can  no  longer  be  used  as  a 
means  of  detaining  a  defendant  prior 
to  trial,  and  persons  accused  of  crime 
will  be  detained  in  prison  prior  to  trial 
only  if  they  are  a  danger  to  the  com- 
munity or  likely  to  flee  before  their 
trial. 

Our  current  system  of  bail  is  inad- 
equate from  the  perspective  of  both 
the  community  and  the  criminal  de- 
fendant. As  written,  the  bail  laws  re- 


quire a  judge  to  release  a  defendant  in 
noncapital  cases  prior  to  trial  under 
those  minimal  conditions  reasonably 
required  to  assure  his  presence  at  trial. 
Danger  to  the  community  and  the  pro- 
tection of  society  are  not  factors  to  be 
considered  under  current  law  in  the 
decision  to  grant  bail. 

Over  the  past  18  years,  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of 
1966,  there  has  been  rising  public  con- 
cern that  our  bail  laws  are  not  work- 
ing. With  increasing  frequency,  per- 
sons on  bail  are  being  arrested  and 
charged  with  serious  felonies— espe- 
cially burglarly,  robbery,  larceny,  and 
drug  offenses.  The  public  is  outraged 
that  these  violent  repeat  offenders, 
with  lengthy  records  of  serious  street 
crime,  are  put  back  onto  the  street  to 
rob  and  mug  again. 

Under  our  present  system  of  bail,  it 
is  common  knowledge  that  judges  use 
money  bail  to  detain  defendants  whom 
they  believe  will  threaten  the  commu- 
nity even  when  there  is  no  indication 
the  defendant  will  flee.  Indeed  the 
major  reason  today  for  the  pretrial  de- 
tention of  defendants  is  the  inability 
to  post  bond.  A  judge  knows  that  the 
higher  the  bond,  the  less  likely  the  de- 
fendant will  be  released  from  jail  prior 
to  trial.  Studies  show  that  approxi- 
mately 65  percent  of  the  persons  with 
bonds  of  $10,000  or  more  were  jailed 
for  the  entire  pretrial  period.  Thus,  in 
practice,  we  have  a  system  of  preven- 
tive detention  today,  but  it  operates 
only  against  the  poor. 

In  this  legislation,  we  seek  to  estab- 
lish a  bail  system  which  candidly  and 
openly  acknowledges  the  need  to  con- 
sider safety  to  the  community,  and 
which  eliminates  the  present  discrimi- 
nation against  the  indigent  defendant. 
Defendants  who  pose  no  danger  to  the 
community  or  risk  of  flight  will  not  be 
unfairly  sent  to  jail  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  bail. 
No  longer  will  wealthy  drug  traffick- 
ers be  able  to  meet  the  money  bail  re- 
quirements, and  then  flee  the  jurisdic- 
tion. Instead,  this  legislation  will 
permit  a  judge,  in  determining  wheth- 
er to  release  a  defendant,  to  consider 
both  the  likelihood  of  flight  and  of 
danger  to  the  community  without 
having  to  use  any  subterfuges  to  reach 
the  legitimate  objectives  of  detaining 
such  persons  before  trial. 

As  one  who  has  long  been  committed 
to  preserving  the  civil  liberties  of  all 
our  citizens,  I  firmly  believe  that  this 
legislation  strikes  a  fair  balance  be- 
tween the  rights  of  the  accused  under 
the  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  the 
public  to  be  safe  in  their  homes  and 
neighborhoods.  It  meets  the  basic 
goals  of  law  enforcement  without  in- 
fringing unnecessarily  on  civil  liber- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
proposal  has  the  potential  to  become  a 
historic  landmark  in  the  war  on  crime. 


and  in  our  ongoing  effort  to  fulfill  the 
great  goal  of  equal  justice  under  law. 

This  legislation  is  not  a  panacea  for 
violent  crime  in  America.  Indeed,  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  have  ju- 
risdiction to  deal  with  many  of  the 
most  serious  crimes  committed  on  the 
streets  of  the  Nation.  But  we  do  have 
a  responsibility  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  devising  new  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  violence.  If  successful,  the 
States  will  follow  our  lead.  Bail  reform 
is  an  important  step  forward  in  our 
continuing  crime  reduction  efforts. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  further  amendments  to  be 
proposed?  If  there  are  no  further 
amendments  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong), the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hecht),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt),  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON),  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Sasser),  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NicKLES).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 


tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  84, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[R 

;ollcall  Vote  No. 

9  Leg.] 

YEAS-84 

Abdnor 

Gam 

Murkowski 

Andrews 

Goldwater 

Nickles 

Baker 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Grassley 

Packwood 

Benlsen 

Hatch 

Pell 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bingaman 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Boren 

Heflin 

Proxmire 

Boschwilz 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Quayle 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Jepsen 

Roth 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Simpson 

DAmato 

Kennedy 

Specter 

Dan  forth 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

DeConcini 

Levin 

Stennis 

Denton 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Mathias 

Symms 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Mattingly 

Trible 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Tsongas 

E^asl 

Melcher 

Warner 

Evans 

Metzenbaum 

Weicker 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Wilson 

Ford 

Moynihan 

Zorinsky 

NOT  VOTING 

-16 

Armstrong 

Hart 

Long 

Bradley 

Hecht 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Hollings 

Tower 

Dixon 

Huddleston 

Wallop 

Eagleton 

Laxalt 

Glenn 

Leahy 

So  the  bill  (S.  215),  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  215 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bail  Reform  Act  of 
1984". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Sections  3141  through  3151  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  are  repealed 
and  the  following  new  sections  are  inserted 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"§3141.  Reiea.se  and  detention  authority  iteneral- 

l.v 

•(a)  Pending  Trial.- A  judicial  officer 
who  is  authorized  to  order  the  arrest  of  a 
person  pursuant  to  section  3041  of  this  title 
shall  order  that  an  arrested  person  who  is 
brought  before  him  be  released  or  detained, 
pending  judicial  proceedings,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

■■(b)  Pending  Sentence  or  Appeal.— A  judi- 
cial officer  of  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction 
over  an  offense,  or  a  judicial  officer  of  a 
Federal  appellate  court,  shall  order  that, 
pending  imposition  or  execution  of  sen- 
tence, or  pending  appeal  of  conviction  or 
sentence,  a  person  be  released  or  detained 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"§  3142.  Release  or  detention  of  a  defendant  pend- 

inK  trial 

■■(a)  In  General.— Upon  the  appearance 
before  a  judicial  officer  of  a  person  charged 
with  an  offense,  the  judicial  officer  shall 
issue  an  order  that,  pending  trial,  the 
person  be— 

■■(1)  released  on  his  personal  recognizance 
or  upon  execution  of  an  unsecured  appear- 
ance bond,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b); 
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■•(2)  released  on  a  condition  or  combina- 
tion of  conditions  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (d; 

(3)  temporarily  detained  to  permit  revo- 
cation of  conditional  release,  deportation,  or 
exclusion  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d):  or 

(4)  detained  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (e). 

•(b)  Release  on  Personal  Recocnizance 
OH  Unsecured  Appearance  Bond.— The  judi- 
cial officer  shall  order  the  pretrial  release  of 
the  person  on  his  personal  recognizance,  or 
upon  execution  of  an  unsecured  appearance 
bond  in  an  amount  specified  by  the  court, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  person  not 
commit  a  Federal.  State,  or  local  crime 
during  the  period  of  his  release,  unless  the 
judicial  officer  determines  that  such  release 
will  not  reasonably  assure  the  appearance 
of  the  person  as  required  or  will  endanger 
the  safety  of  any  other  p«-rson  or  the  com- 
munity. . 

(c>  Release  on  Conditions.-u  the  judi- 
cial officer  determines  that  the  release  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b>  will  not  reasonably 
assure  the  appearance  of  the  person  as  re- 
quired or  will  endanger  the  safety  of  any 
other  person  or  the  community,  he  shall 
order  the  pretrial  release  of  the  person— 

(1)  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
person  not  commit  a  Federal.  State,  or  local 
crime  during  the  period  of  release;  and 

(2)  subject  to  the  least  restrictive  further 
condition,  or  combination  of  conditions, 
that  he  determines  will  reasonably  assure 
the  appearance  of  the  person  as  required 
and  the  safety  of  any  other  person  and  the 
community,  which  may  include  the  condi- 
tion that  the  person- 

(A)  remain  In  the  custody  of  a  designated 
person,  who  agrees  to  supervise  him  and  to 
report  any  violation  of  a  release  condition  to 
the  court,  if  the  designated  person  is  able 
reasonably  to  assure  the  judicial  officer  that 
the  person  will  appear  as  required  and  will 
not  pose  a  danger  to  the  safety  of  any  other 
person  or  the  community: 

(B)  maintain  employment,  or.  if  unem- 
ployed, actively  seek  employment; 

(C)  maintain  or  commence  an  education- 
al program: 

(D)  abide  by  specified  restrictions  on  his 
personal   associations,    place   of    abode,    or 

travel: 

(E)  avoid  all  contact  with  an  alleged 
victim  of  the  crime  and  with  a  potential  wit 
ness  who  may  testify  concerning  the  of- 
fense; 

(F)  report  on  a  regular  basis  to  a  desig- 
nated law  enforcement  agency,  pretrial  serv- 
ices agency,  or  other  agency; 

(G)  comply  with  a  specified  curfew; 
•(H)  refrain  from  possessing  a  firearm,  de- 
structive device,  or  other  dangerous  weapon; 

•(I)  refrain  from  excessive  use  of  alcohol, 
or  any  use  of  a  narcotic  drug  or  other  con- 
trolled substance,  as  defined  in  section  102 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
802).  without  a  prescription  by  a  licensed 
medical  practitioner; 

(J)  undergo  available  medical  or  psychi- 
atric treatment,  including  treatment  for 
drug  or  alcohol  dependency,  and  remain  in  a 
specified  institution  if  required  for  that  pur- 
pose; . 

•(K)  execute  an  agreement  to  forfeit  upon 
failing  to  appear  as  required,  such  designat- 
ed property,  including  money,  as  is  reason- 
ably necessary  to  assure  the  appearance  of 
the  person  as  required,  and  post  with  the 
court  such  indicia  of  ownership  of  the  prop- 
erty or  such  percentage  of  the  money  as  the 
judicial  officer  may  specify: 
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(L)  execute  a  bail  bond  with  solvent  sure- 
ties in  such  amount  as  is  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  appearance  of  the  person 
as  required: 

"(M)  return  to  custody  for  specified  hours 
following  release  for  employment,  school- 
ing, or  other  limited  purposes;  and 

••(N)  satisfy  any  other  condition  that  is 
reasonably  necessary  to  assure  the  appear- 
ance of  the  person  as  required  and  to  assure 
the  safety  of  any  other  person  and  the  com- 
munity. 

The  judicial  officer  may  not  impose  a  finan- 
cial condition  that  results  in  the  pretrial  de- 
tention of  the  person.  The  judicial  officer 
may  at  any  time  amend  his  order  to  impose 
additional  or  different  conditions  of  release 
(d)  Temporary  Detention  To  Permit 
Revocation  of  Conditional  Release.  De- 
portation, or  ExcLUSioN.-If  the  judicial 
officer  determines  that— 

••(1)  the  person— 

(A)  is.  and  was  at  the  time  the  offense 
was  committed,  on— 

(i)  release  pending  trial  for  a  felony 
under  Federal.  State,  or  local  law: 

(li)  release  pending  imposition  or  execu- 
tion of  sentence,  appeal  of  sentence  or  con- 
viction, or  completion  of  sentence,  for  any 
offense  under  Federal.  State,  or  local  law:  or 

(iii)  probation  or  parole  for  any  offense 
under  Federal.  State,  or  local  law;  or 

(B)  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, as  defined  in  section  101(a)<20)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
U01(a)(20)):  and 

(2)  the  person  may  flee  or  pose  a  danger 
to  any  other  person  or  the  community: 
he  shall  order  the  detention  of  the  person, 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  ten  days,  ex- 
cluding Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays, 
and  direct  the  attorney  for  the  Government 
to  notify  the  appropriate  court,  probation 
or  parole  official,  or  State  or  local  law  en- 
forcement official,  or  the  appropriate  offi- 
cial of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Ser%ice.  If  the  official  fails  or  declines  to 
take  the  person  Into  custody  during  that 
period,  the  person  shall  be  treated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
section,  notwithstanding  the  applicability  of 
other  provisions  of  law  governing  release 
pending  trial  or  deportation  or  exclusion 
proceedings.  If  temporary  detention  is 
sought  under  paragraph  (1)(B),  the  person 
has  the  burden  of  proving  to  the  court  that 
he  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  Is  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence. 

(e)  Detention —If.  after  a  hearing  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  sulwection  (f).  the 
judicial  officer  finds  that  no  condition  or 
combination  of  conditions  will  reasonably 
assure  the  appearance  of  the  person  as  re- 
quired and  the  safety  of  any  other  person 
and  the  community,  he  shall  order  the  de- 
tention of  the  person  prior  to  trial.  In  a  case 
described  in  (fKl).  a  rebuttable  presumption 
arises  that  no  condition  or  combination  of 
conditions  will  reasonably  assure  the  safety 
of  any  other  person  and  the  community  if 
the  judge  finds  that— 

(1)  the  person  has  been  convicted  of  a 
Federal  offense  that  is  described  in  subsec- 
tion (f)(1).  or  of  a  State  or  local  offense  that 
would  have  been  an  offense  described  in 
subsection  (f)(1)  If  a  circumstance  giving 
rise  to  Federal  jurisdiction  had  existed: 

(2)  the  offense  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
was  committed  while  the  person  was  on  re- 
lease pending  trial  for  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  offense:  and 

(3)  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years 
has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  conviction,  or 


the  release  of  the  person  from  imprison- 
ment, for  the  offense  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ).  whichever  is  later. 
Subject  to  rebuttal  by  the  person,  it  shall  be 
presumed  that  no  condition  or  combination 
of  conditions  will  reasonably  assure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  person  as  required  and  the 
safety  of  the  community  if  the  judicial  offi- 
cer finds  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  person  committed  an  offense 
for  which  a  maximum  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  ten  years  or  more  Is  prescribed  in 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
801  et  seq.).  the  Controlled  Substances 
Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  951  et 
seq.).  section  1  of  the  Act  of  September  15. 
1980  (21  use.  955a).  or  an  offense  under 
section  924(c)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

(f)  Detention  HEARiNC.-The  judicial  of- 
ficer shall  hold  a  hearing  to  determine 
whether  any  condition  or  combination  of 
conditions  set  forth  In  subsection  (c)  will 
reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of  the 
person  as  required  and  the  safety  of  any 
other  person  and  the  community  in  a  case— 

(1)  upon  motion  of  the  attorney  for  the 
Government,  that  Involves— 

(A)  a  crime  of  violence; 

(B)  an  offense  for  which  the  maximum 
sentence  is  life  imprisonment  or  death: 

•(C)  an  offense  for  which  a  maximum 
term  of  Imprisonment  of  ten  years  or  more 
Is  prescribed  in  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.).  the  Controlled 
Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21 
U  S.C.  951  et  seq.).  or  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
September  15.  1980  (21  U.S.C.  955a):  or 

(D)  any  felony  committed  after  the 
person  had  been  convicted  of  two  or  more 
prior  offenses  described  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (C),  or  two  or  more  State  or 
local  offenses  that  would  have  been  offenses 
described  In  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C) 
if  a  circumstance  giving  rise  to  Federal  ju- 
risdiction had  existed:  or 

(2)  Upon  motion  of  the  attorney  for  the 
Government  or  upon  the  judicial  officers 
own  motion,  that  involves— 

••(A)  a  serious  risk  that  the  person  will 
flee^ 

•(B)  a  serious  risk  that  the  person  will  ob- 
struct or  attempt  to  obstruct  justice,  or 
threaten,  injure,  or  Intimidate,  or  attempt 
to  threaten,  injure,  or  intimidate,  a  prospec- 
tive witness  or  juror. 

The  hearing  shall  be  held  immediately  upon 
the  persons  first  appearance  before  the  ju- 
dicial officer  unless  that  person,  or  the  at- 
torney for  the  Government,  seeks  a  continu- 
ance. Except  for  good  cause,  a  continuance 
on  motion  of  the  person  may  not  exceed  five 
days,  and  a  continuance  on  motion  of  the 
attorney    for    the    Government    may    not 
exceed  three  days.  During  a  continuance, 
the  person  shall  be  detained,  and  the  judi- 
cial officer,  on  motion  of  the  attorney  for 
the  Government  or  on  his  own  motion,  may 
order  that,  while  in  custody,  a  person  who 
appears  to  be  a  narcotics  addict  receive  a 
medical  examination  to  determine  whether 
he  Is  an  addict.  At  the  hearing,  the  person 
has  the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel, 
and.  if  he  is  financially  unable  to  obtain 
adequate   representation,   to    have   counsel 
appointed  for  him.  The  person  shall  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  testify,  to  present 
witnesses  on  his  own  behalf,  to  cross-exam- 
ine witnesses  who  appear  at  the  hearing, 
and  to  present   information  by  proffer  or 
otherwise.  The  rules  concerning  admissibil- 
ity  of  evidence   in   criminal   trials   do   not 
apply  to  the  presentation  and  consideration 


of  information  at  the  hearing.  The  facts  the 
judicial  officer  uses  to  support  a  finding 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  that  no  condition 
or  combination  of  conditions  will  reasonably 
assure  the  safety  of  any  other  person  and 
the  community  shall  be  supported  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence.  The  person  may  be 
detained  pending  completion  of  the  hearing. 

"(g)  Factors  To  Be  Considered.— The  ju- 
dicial officer  shall,  in  determining  whether 
there  are  conditions  of  release  that  will  rea- 
sonably assure  the  appearance  of  the  person 
as  required  and  the  safety  of  any  other 
person  and  the  community,  take  into  ac- 
count the  available  information  concern- 
ing— 

■■(1)  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
offense  charged,  including  whether  the  of- 
fense is  a  crime  of  violence  or  involves  a  nar- 
cotic drug: 

■■(2)  the  weight  of  the  evidence  against 
the  person; 

•■(3)  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the 
person,  including— 

■•(A)  his  character,  physical  and  mental 
condition,  family  ties,  employment,  finan- 
cial resources,  length  of  residence  in  the 
community,  community  ties,  past  conduct, 
history  relating  to  drug  or  alcohol  abuse, 
criminal  history,  and  record  concerning  ap- 
pearance at  court  proceedings:  and 

••(B)  whether,  at  the  time  of  the  current 
offense  or  arrest,  he  was  on  probation,  on 
parole,  or  on  other  release  pending  trial, 
sentencing,  appeal,  or  completion  of  sen- 
tence for  an  offense  under  Federal.  State,  or 
local  law:  and 

••(4)  the  nature  and  seriousness  of  the 
danger  to  any  person  or  the  community 
that  would  be  posed  by  the  person's  release. 
In  considering  the  conditions  of  release  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (c)(2)(K)  or  (c)(2)(L), 
the  judicial  officer  may  upon  his  own 
motion,  or  shall  upon  the  motion  of  the 
Government,  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the 
source  of  the  property  to  be  designated  for 
potential  forfeiture  or  offered  as  collateral 
to  secure  a  bond,  and  shall  decline  to  accept 
the  designation,  or  the  use  as  collateral,  of 
property  that,  because  of  its  source,  will  not 
reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of  the 
person  as  required. 

••(h)  Contents  of  Release  Order.— In  a 
release  order  Issued  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  or  (c),  the  judicial  of- 
ficer shall— 

••(1)  include  a  written  statement  that  sets 
forth  all  the  conditions  to  which  the  release 
Is  subject.  In  a  manner  sufficiently  clear  and 
specific  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  person's 
conduct:  and 

"(2)  advise  the  person  of— 

"(A)  the  penalties  for  violating  a  condition 
of  release,  including  the  penalties  for  com- 
mitting an  offense  while  on  pretrial  release: 

"(B)  the  consequences  of  violating  a  condi- 
tion of  release.  Including  the  immediate  Is- 
suance of  a  warrant  for  the  person's  arrest; 
and 

•'(C)  the  provisions  of  sections  1503  of  this 
title  (relating  to  intimidation  of  witnesses, 
jurors,  and  officers  of  the  court),  1510  (re- 
lating to  obstruction  of  criminal  investiga- 
tions), 1512  (tampering  with  a  witness, 
victim,  or  an  informant),  and  1513  (retaliat- 
ing against  a  witness,  victim,  or  an  inform- 
ant). 

"(i)  Contents  or  Detention  Order.— In  a 
detention  order  issued  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (e),  the  judicial  officer 
shall- 

"(1)  include  written  findings  of  fact  and  a 
written  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  de- 
tention; 


"(2)  direct  that  the  person  be  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
confinement  in  a  corrections  facility  sepa- 
rate, to  the  extent  practicable,  from  persons 
awaiting  or  serving"sentences  or  being  held 
in  custody  pending  appeal: 

"(3)  direct  that  the  person  be  afforded 
reasonable  opportunity  for  private  consulta- 
tion with  his  counsel:  and 

"(4)  direct  that,  on  order  of  a  court  of  the 
United  States  or  on  request  of  an  attorney 
for  the  Government,  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  corrections  facility  in  which  the 
person  is  confined  deliver  the  person  to  a 
United  States  marshal  for  the  purpose  of  an 
appearance  in  connection  with  a  court  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  judicial  officer  may,  by  subsequent 
order,  permit  the  temporary  release  of  the 
person,  in  the  custody  of  a  United  States 
marshal  or  another  appropriate  person,  to 
the  extent  that  the  judicial  officer  deter- 
mines such  release  to  be  necessary  for  prep- 
aration of  the  person's  defense  or  for  an- 
other compelling  reason. 

"(j)  Presumption  of  Innocence.— Nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  modify- 
ing or  limiting  the  presumption  of  Inno- 
cence. 

"§  3143.  Release  or  detention  of  a  defendant  pend- 
ing sentence  or  appeal 

"(a)  Release  or  Detention  Pending  Sen- 
tence.—The  judicial  officer  shall  order  that 
a  person  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  an 
offense  and  who  is  waiting  imposition  or 
execution  of  sentence,  be  detained,  unless 
the  judicial  officer  finds  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  person  is  not 
likely  to  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to  the  safety 
of  any  other  person  or  the  community  if  re- 
leased pursuant  to  section  3142  (b)  or  (c).  If 
the  judicial  officer  makes  such  a  finding,  he 
shall  order  the  release  of  the  person  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3142 
(b)or(c). 

"(b)  Release  or  Detention  Pending 
Appeal  by  the  Defendant.— The  judicial  of- 
ficer shall  order  that  a  person  who  has  been 
found  guilty  of  an  offense  and  sentenced  to 
a  term  of  imprisonment,  and  who  has  filed 
an  appeal  or  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiora- 
ri, be  detained,  unless  the  judicial  officer 
finds— 

"(1)  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
the  person  is  not  likely  to  flee  or  pose  a 
danger  to  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or 
the  community  if  released  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3142  (b)  or  (c);  and 

"(2)  that  the  appeal  is  not  for  purpose  of 
delay  and  raises  a  substantial  question  of 
law  or  fact  likely  to  result  in  reversal  or  an 
order  for  a  new  trial. 

If  the  judicial  officer  makes  such  findings, 
he  shall  order  the  release  of  the  person  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3142(b)  or  (c). 

"(c)  Release  or  Detention  Pending 
Appeal  by  the  Government.— The  judicial 
officer  shall  treat  a  defendant  in  a  case  in 
which  an  appeal  has  been  taken  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3731  of  this  title,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3142,  unless  the  de- 
fendant is  otherwise  subject  to  a  release  or 
detention  order. 

"§3144.  Relea.se  or  detention  of  a  material  wit- 
ness 

"If  it  appears  from  an  affidavit  filed  by  a 
party  that  the  testimony  of  a  person  is  ma- 
terial in  a  criminal  proceeding,  and  if  it  is 
shown  that  it  may  become  Impracticable  to 
secure  the  presence  of  the  person  by  subpe- 
na.  a  judicial  officer  may  order  the  arrest  of 


the  person  and  treat  the  person  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  3142.  No 
material  witness  may  be  detained  t>ecause  of 
inability  to  comply  with  any  condition  of  re- 
lease if  the  testimony  of  such  witness  can 
adequately  be  secured  by  deposition,  and  if 
further  detention  is  not  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  failure  of  justice.  Release  of  a  materi- 
al witness  may  be  delayed  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  until  the  deposition  of  the 
witness  can  be  taken  pursuant  to  the  Feder- 
al Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

"§3145.  Review  and  appeal  of^  release  or  deten- 
tion order 

"(a)  Review  of  a  Release  Order.— If  a 
person  is  ordered  released  by  a  magistrate, 
or  by  a  person  other  than  a  judge  of  a  court 
having  original  jurisdiction  over  the  offense 
and  other  than  a  Federal  appellate  court— 

"(1)  the  attorney  for  the  Government 
may  file,  with  the  court  having  original  ju- 
risdiction over  the  offense,  a  motion  for  rev- 
ocation of  the  order  or  amendment  of  the 
conditions  of  release:  and 

"(2)  the  person  may  file,  with  the  court 
having  original  jurisdiction  over  the  offense, 
a  motion  for  amendment  of  the  conditions 
of  release. 
The  motion  shall  be  determined  promptly. 

"(b)  Review  of  a  Detention  Order.— If  a 
person  is  ordered  detained  by  a  magistrate, 
or  by  a  person  other  than  a  judge  of  a  court 
having  original  jurisdiction  over  the  offense 
and  other  than  a  Federal  appellate  court, 
the  person  may  file,  with  the  court  having 
original  jurisdiction  over  the  offense,  a 
motion  for  revocation  or  amendment  of  the 
order.  The  motion  shall  be  determined 
promptly. 

"(c)  Appeal  F^om  a  Release  on  Detention 
Order.— An  appeal  from  a  release  or  deten- 
tion order,  or  from  a  decision  denying  revo- 
cation or  amendment  of  such  an  order,  is 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  section  1291 
of  title  28  and  section  3731  of  this  title.  The 
appeal  shall  be  determined  promptly. 

"§  3146.  Penalty  for  failure  to  appear 

"(a)  Offense.— A  person  commits  an  of- 
fense If.  after  having  been  released  pursu- 
ant to  this  chapter— 

"(1)  he  knowingly  fails  to  appear  before  a 
court  as  required  by  the  conditions  of  his  re- 
lease: or 

"(2)  he  knowingly  fails  to  surrender  for 
service  of  sentence  pursuant  to  a  court 
order. 

"(b)  Grading.— If  the  person  was  re- 
leased— 

"(1)  in  connection  with  a  charge  of.  or 
while  awaiting  sentence,  surrender  for  serv- 
ice of  sentence,  or  appeal  or  certiorari  after 
conviction,  for— 

"(A)  an  offense  punishable  by  death,  life 
imprisonment,  or  imprisonment  for  a  term 
of  fifteen  years  or  more,  he  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both: 

•'(B)  an  offense  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  of  five  or  more  years,  but 
less  than  fifteen  years,  he  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both; 

"(C)  any  other  felony,  he  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both;  or 

"(D)  a  misdemeanor,  he  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $2,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both;  or 

"(2)  for  appearance  as  a  material  witness, 
he  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 
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(e)  Rule  54(b)(3)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "under  18  U.S.C.  §  3043,  and". 
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A  term  of  imprisonment  imposed  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  consecutive  to  the 
sentence  of  imprisonment  for  any  other  of- 
fense. 

"(c)  Affirmative  Defense— It  is  an  af- 
firmative defense  to  a  prosecution  under 
this  section  that  uncontrollable  circum- 
stances prevented  the  person  from  appear- 
ing or  surrendering,  and  that  the  person  did 
not  contribute  to  the  creation  of  such  cir- 
cumstances in  reckless  disregard  of  the  re- 
quirement that  he  appear  or  surrender,  and 
that  he  appeared  or  surrendered  as  soon  as 
such  circumstances  ceased  to  exist. 

•  (d>  Deci^ration  of  Forfeiture.— If  a 
person  fails  to  appear  before  a  court  as  re- 
quired, and  the  person  executed  an  appear- 
ance bond  pursuant  to  section  3142(b)  or  is 
subject  to  the  release  condition  set  forth  in 
section  3142  (c)(2)(K).  or  (c)<2)(L).  the  judi- 
cial officer  may.  regardless  of  whether  the 
person  has  been  charged  with  an  offense 
under  this  section,  declare  any  property  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  that  section  to  be  for- 
feited to  the  United  States. 
"S.1147.  PrnaItT  for  an  off*ns»  rommillrd  while 
on  rekav 

■A  person  convicted  of  an  offense  commit- 
ted while  released  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
shall  be  sentenced,  in  addition  to  the  sen- 
tence prescribed  for  the  offense  to— 

■■(1)  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  two  years  and  not  more  than  ten  years 
if  the  offense  is  a  felony,  or 

■■(2)  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  ninety  days  and  not  more  than  one 
year  if  the  offense  is  a  misdemeanor. 
A  term  of  imprisonment  imposed  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  consecutive  to  any 
other  sentence  of  imprisonment. 
"S  :ll  IK.  Sanctions  for  violation  of  a  relea.se  con- 
dition 

■'(a)  AvAiu^BLE  Sanctions.— A  person  who 
has  been  released  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3142.  and  who  has  violated  a  con- 
dition of  his  release,  is  subject  to  a  revoca- 
tion of  release,  an  order  of  detention,  and  a 
prosecution  for  contempt  of  court. 

■(b)  Revocation  of  Release.— The  attor- 
ney for  the  Government  may  initiate  a  pro- 
ceeding for  revocation  of  an  order  of  release 
by  filing  a  motion  with  the  district  court.  A 
judicial  officer  may  issue  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  a  person  charged  with  violating  a 
condition  of  release,  and  the  person  shall  be 
brought  before  a  judicial  officer  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  his  arrest  was  ordered  for  a 
proceeding  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
To  the  extent  practicable,  a  person  charged 
with  violating  the  condition  of  his  release 
that  he  not  commit  a  Federal.  State,  or  local 
crime  during  the  period  of  release  shall  be 
brought  before  the  judicial  officer  who  or- 
dered the  release  and  whose  order  is  alleged 
to  have  been  violated.  The  judicial  officer 
shall  enter  an  order  of  revocation  and  de- 
tention if.  after  a  hearing,  the  judicial  offi- 
cer— 
••(  1 )  finds  that  there  is— 
(A)  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
person  has  committed  a  Federal.  State,  or 
local  crime  while  on  release:  or 

■■(B)  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
the  person  has  violated  any  other  condition 
of  his  release;  and 
(2)  finds  that— 

■■(A)  based  on  the  factors  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3142(g).  there  is  no  condition  or  combi- 
nation of  conditions  of  release  that  will 
assure  that  the  person  will  not  flee  or  pose  a 
danger  to  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or 
the  community;  or 


(B)  the  person  is  unlikely  to  abide  by  any 
condition  or  combination  of  conditions  of 
release. 

If  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that, 
while  on  release,  the  person  committed  a 
Federal.  State,  or  local  felony,  a  rebuttable 
presumption  arises  that  no  condition  or 
combination  of  conditions  will  assure  that 
the  person  will  not  pose  a  danger  to  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  communi- 
ty. If  the  ju(iicial  officer  finds  that  there  are 
conditions  of  release  that  will  assure  that 
the  person  will  not  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to 
the  safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  com- 
munity, and  that  the  person  will  abide  by 
such  conditions,  he  shall  treat  the  person  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3142  and  may  amend  the  conditions  of  re- 
lease accordingly. 

■■(c)  Prosecution  for  Contempt.— The 
judge  may  commence  a  prosecution  for  con- 
tempt, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
401.  if  the  person  has  violated  a  condition  of 
his  release. 
••«  :ll  19.  Surrender  of  an  offender  by  a  -surety 

•A  person  charged  with  an  offense,  who  is 
released  upon  the  execution  of  an  appear- 
ance bond  with  a  surety,  may  be  arrested  by 
the  surety,  and  if  so  arrested,  shall  be  deliv- 
ered promptly  to  a  United  States  marshal 
and  brought  before  a  judicial  officer.  The 
judicial  officer  shall  determine  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  3148(b) 
whether  to  revoke  the  release  of  the  person, 
and  may  absolve  the  surety  of  responsibility 
to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  bond  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Rule  46  of  the  Feder- 
al Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  person 
so  committed  shall  be  held  in  official  deten- 
tion until  released  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
or  another  provision  of  law. 

"Slil.'it).  .Applicability  to  a  case  removed  from  a 
State  court 


•  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  apply  to  a 
criminal  case  removed  to  a  Federal  court 
from  a  State  court.". 

(b)  Section  3154  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (1).  by  striking  out  'and 
recommend  appropriate  release  conditions 
for  each  such  person"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  and.  where  appropriate,  include  a 
recommendation  as  to  whether  such  individ- 
ual should  be  released  or  detained  and.  if  re- 
lease is  recommended,  recommend  appropri- 
ate conditions  of  release";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (2).  by  striking  out  -sec- 
tion 3146(e)  or  section  3147"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  •section  3145  . 

(c)  Section  3156(a)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "3146  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    3141'; 

( 2 )  in  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  by  striking  out  bail  or  otherwise"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'detain  or  ";  and 

(B)  by  deleting    and'   at  the  end  thereof; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ■■;  and"; 

(4)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

••(3)  The  term  felony'  means  an  offense 
punishable  by  a  maximum  term  of  impris- 
onment of  more  than  one  year;  and 

(4)  The  term  crime  of  violence'  means— 

•■(A)  an  offense  that  has  as  an  element  of 
the  offense  the  use.  attempted  use.  or 
threatened  use  of  physical  force  against  the 
person  or  property  of  another;  or 

(B)  any  other  offense  that  is  a  felony  and 
that,  by  its  nature,  involves  a  substantial 


risk  that  physical  force  against  the  person 
or  property  of  another  may  be  used  in  the 
course  of  committing  the  offerise.";  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (b)(1).  by  striking  out 
■'bail  or  otherwise"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'detain  or". 

(d)  The  item  relating  to  chapter  207  in  the 
analysis  of  part  II  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"207.  Release  and  detention  pending  judi- 
cial proceedings 3141". 

(e)(1)  The  caption  of  chapter  207  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(  H.APTKR  207-REI-EASE  .AND  DETENTION 
PENDINi;  Jl  DICI.AI.  PROCEEDINGS". 

(2)  The  section  analysis  for  chapter  207  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  items  relating 
to  section  3141  through  3151  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"3141.  Release  and  detention  authority  gen- 
erally. 
■3142.  Release  or  detention  of  a  defendant 

pending  trial. 
3143.  Release  or  detention  of  a  defendant 

pending  sentence  or  appeal. 
"3144.  Release  or  detention  of  a  material 
witness. 
3145.  Review  and  appeal  of  a  release  or  de- 
tention order. 
"3146.  Penalty  for  failure  to  appear. 
"3147.   Penalty   for   an   offense   committed 

while  on  release. 
•3148.  Sanctions  for  violation  of  a  release 
condition. 

3149.  Surrender  of  an  offender  by  a  surety. 

3150.  Applicability  to  a  case  removed  from 

a  State  court. " 

Sec  3.  Chapter  203  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3041  is 
amended  by  striking  out  determining  to 
hold  the  prisoner  for  trial"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'determining,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3142  of  this  title, 
whether  to  detain  or  conditionally  release 
the  prisoner  prior  to  trial". 

(b)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  3042 
is  amended  by  striking  out  imprisoned  or 
admitted  to  bail  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of detained  or  conditionally  released  pursu- 
ant to  section  3142  of  this  title  ". 

(c)  Section  3043  is  repealed. 

(d)  The  following  new  section  is  added 
after  section  3061: 


"9  3062.  (General  arrest  authority  for  violation  of 
release  conditions 

■A  law  enforcement  officer,  who  is  au- 
thorized to  arrest  for  an  offense  committed 
in  his  presence,  may  arrest  a  person  who  is 
released  pursuant  to  chapter  207  if  the  offi- 
cer has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
the  person  is  violating,  in  his  presence,  a 
condition  imposed  on  the  person  pursuant 
to  section  3142  (c)(2)(D).  (c)(2)(E).  (c)(2)(H). 
(c)(2)(I).  or  (c)(2)(M).  or.  if  the  violation  in- 
volves a  failure  to  remain  in  a  specified  in- 
stitution as  required,  a  condition  imposed 
pursuant  to  section  3142(c)(2)(J).". 

(e)  The  section  analysis  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  amending  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
lion  3043  to  read  as  follows: 

•'3043.  Repealed.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  item  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  3061: 

"3062.  General  arrest  authority  for  violation 
of  release  conditions.". 
Sec   4.  Section  3731   of  title   18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 


second  paragraph  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"An  appeal  by  the  United  States  shall  lie 
to  a  court  of  appeals  from  a  decision  or 
order,  entered  by  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  granting  the  release  of  a 
person  charged  with  or  convicted  of  an  of- 
fense, or  denying  a  motion  for  revocation  of. 
or  modification  of  the  conditions  of.  a  deci- 
sion or  order  granting  release.". 

Sec  5.  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
3772  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "bail"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'release  pending  appeal." 

Sec  6.  Section  4282  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  "and  not  admitted  to 
bair^  and  substituting  •and  detained  pursu- 
ant to  chapter  207";  and 

(b)  by  striking  out  •and  unable  to  make 
bail". 

Sec  7.  Section  636  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'impose  conditions  of  release  under  section 
3146  of  title  18"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "issue  orders  pursuant  to  section  3142  of 
title  18  concerning  release  or  detention  of 
persons  pending  trial ". 

Sec  8.  The  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure are  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Rule  5(c)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"shall  admit  the  defendant  to  bail"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "shall  detain  or  con- 
ditionally release  the  defendant"'. 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  rule  15(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •committed  for 
failure  to  give  bail  to  appear  to  testify  at  a 
trial  or  hearing^'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'detained  pursuant  to  section  3144  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code  ". 

(c)  Rule  40(f)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■•(f)  Release  or  Detention.— If  a  person 
was  previously  detained  or  conditionally  re- 
leased, pursuant  to  chapter  207  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  in  another  district 
where  a  warrant,  information  or  indictment 
issued,  the  Federal  magistrate  shall  take 
into  account  the  decision  previously  made 
and  the  reasons  set  forth  therefor,  if  any. 
but  will  not  be  bound  by  that  decision.  If 
the  Federal  magistrate  amends  the  release 
or  detention  decision  or  alters  the  condi- 
tions of  release,  he  shall  set  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  his  action  in  writing.". 

(d)  Rule  46  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subdivision  (a),  by  striking  out 
•3146,  3148,  or  3149"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '§§3142  and  3144"; 

(2)  in  subdivision  (c).  by  striking  out 
■'3148"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••3143"; 

(3)  by^mending  subdivision  (e)(2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  Setting  Aside.— The  court  may  direct 
that  a  forfeiture  be  set  aside  in  whole  or  in 
part,  upon  such  conditions  as  the  court  may 
impose,  if  a  person  released  upon  execution 
of  an  appearance  bond  with  a  surety  is  sub- 
sequently surrendered  by  the  surety  into 
custody  or  if  it  otherwise  appears  that  jus- 
tice does  not  require  the  forfeiture.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  the  following  new  subdivi- 
sion at  ti  e  end  thereof: 

"(h)  Forfeiture  of  Property.— 
•Nothing  in  this  rule.or  in  chapter  207  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  shall  prevent 
the  court  from  disposing  of  any  charge  by 
entering  an  order  directing  forfeiture  of 
property  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C. 
3142(c)(2)(K)  if  the  value  of  the  property  is 
an  amount  that  would  be  an  appropriate 
sentence  after  conviction  of  the  offense 
charged  and  if  such  forfeiture  is  authorized 
by  statute  or  regulation. ". 


(e)  Rule  54(b)(3)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "under  18  U.S.C.  §  3043,  and". 

Sec  9.  Rule  9(c)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Appellate  Procedure  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ••3148^"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"3143",  and  following  the  word  "communi- 
ty", inserting  "and  that  the  appeal  is  not  for 
purpose  of  delay  and  raises  a  substantial 
question  of  law  or  fact  likely  to  result  in  re- 
versal or  in  an  order  for  a  new  trial". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed  and  move  to  table 
that  motion. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
3.£rr66ci  to 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  preceded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  F»resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  distinguished  managers 
that  we  are  prepared  to  go  to  the  for- 
feiture bill,  which  is  Calendar  No.  350, 
S.  948.  I  have  consulted  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  on  this  subject,  and  he 
has  indicated  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion on  his  side  that  he  is  aware  of. 

There  is  also  a  budget  waiver  to  ac- 
company the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 217,  Calendar  No.  422,  which  is  a 
budget  waiver  to  accompany  S.  948. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  217)  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
948. 

The  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  217 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  948.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  because 
S.  948,  as  reported,  authorizes  the  enact- 
ment of  new  budget  authority  which  would 
first  become  available  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  such  bill  was  not  reported  on  or  before 
May  15.  1983.  as  required  by  section  402(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  for 
such  authorizations.  Although  this  bill  was 
originally  introduced  as  separate  legislation, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  felt 
that  because  S.  948  related  so  closely  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act  that  was  presented  by  the  ad- 
ministration, it  made  sense  to  consider  the 
two  together.  The  package  from  the  admin- 
istration did  not  come  before  the  committee 
until  March  23,  1983.  Due  to  the  volume  of 
the  proposals,  the  committee  could  not  hold 
hearings  and  take  responsible  action  prior 
to  the  deadline. 


The  budget  waiver  will  allow  Senate  con- 
sideration for  S.  948  which  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  four-year  trial  program 
to  deposit  proceeds  from  the  forfeiture  of 
drug  profits  and  drug-related  assets  in  a 
Drug  Assets  Forfeiture  F*und.  To  offset  the 
cost  of  processing  forfeitures,  $10  million  is 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984.  $15  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1985,  and  $20  million  for 
each  fiscal  year  1986  and  1987.  The  appro- 
priation is  to  come  from  the  proceeds  in  the 
Fund.  Any  excess  amounts  in  the  Fund  are 
to  revert  to  the  general  fund  of  the  United 
States  Treasury.  The  bill  will  also  create  a 
Customs  Forfeiture  Fund  which  will  be  set 
up  and  operate  the  same  as  the  Drug  Assets 
Forfeiture  Fund.  To  offset  the  cost  of  proc- 
essing these  forfeitures,  the  identical  fig- 
ures are  to  be  appropriated  as  listed  for  the 
Drug  Assets.  These  funds  are  to  be  taken 
from  the  Customs  Forfeiture  Fund. 


COMPREHENSIVE  FORFEITURE 
ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  948, 
Calendar  350,  the  so-called  forfeiture 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  948)  to  reform  Federal  criminal 
and  civil  forfeiture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  S. 
948.  as  it  will  be  amended  shortly,  is 
identical  to  the  provisions  of  title  III 
of  S.  1762  as  passed  by  the  Senate  yes- 
terday. S.  948  is  Senator  Biden's  bill. 
He  has  provided  the  leadership  in  this 
area  to  improve  our  fight  against  orga- 
nized crime  and  drug  dealers.  The  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  Mr.  Baker, 
also  has  made  a  major  contribution 
through  amendments  to  S.  2572  last 
Congress  that  have  been  carried  for- 
ward here. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  the  forfeiture  of  profits  and 
proceeds  of  organized  crime  enter- 
prises. It  expands  criminal  forfeiture 
so  as  to  apply  to  all  narcotics  traffick- 
ing cases.  The  bill  improves  the  proce- 
dures for  "freezing"  forfeitable  prop- 
erty pending  judicial  proceedings  and, 
if  the  forfeitable  property  cannot  be 
seized,  provides  for  forfeiture  of  sub- 
stitute assets.  It  also  expands  the  use 
of  administrative  forfeiture  in  noncon- 
tested  cases  and  creates  revolving 
funds  to  help  make  forfeiture  oper- 
ations more  efficient. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  a  few  of  the 
improvements  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  some 
amendments   that   will   conform   this 
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•'The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  ensure 
the   equitable   transfer   pursuant   to   para- 


lining  the  process  of  forfeiture,  while 
at  the  same  time  taking  into  account 


toms  Service,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration    and    other    agencies 
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bill  to  the  same  provisions  as  con- 
tained in  the  crime  package,  and  he 
will  now  offer  those  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  have  to 
adopt  the  committee  amendments 
before  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  would  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to  and  will  be  consid- 
ered as  original  text. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2696 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
amendments  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2696. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  36.  line  19.  delete  1983  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •1984"'. 

On  page  48.  line  21.  delete  section  413" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  sections  413  and 
414-. 

On  page  60.  delete  the  quotation  mark 
and  second  period  on  line  11.  and  insert 
after  line  11  the  following: 

•  (p)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  liberally  construed  to  effectuate  its  reme- 
dial purposes.'.". 

On  page  60.  insert  before  line  12  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"    INVESTMENT  Of  ILLICIT  DRUG  PROriTS 

Sec  414.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person   who   has   received   any   income   de- 
rived, directly  or  indirectly,  from  a  violation 
of  this  title  or  title  III  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  more  than  one  year  in  which 
such  person  has  participated  as  a  principal 
within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  use  or  invest,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  part  of  such  income,  or 
the  proceeds  of  such  income,  in  acquisition 
of  any  interest  in.  or  the  establishment  or 
operation  of.  any   enterprise  which   is  en- 
gaged in.  or  the  activities  of  which  affect, 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  A  purchase 
of  securities  on  the  open  market   for  pur- 
poses of  investment,  and  without  the  inten- 
tion of  controlling  or  participating  in  the 
control  of  the  issuer,  or  of  assisting  another 
to  do  so.  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  this 
section  if  the  securities  of  the  issuer  held  by 
the  purchaser,  the  meml)ers  of  his  immedi- 
ate family,  and  his  or  their  accomplices  in 
any  violation  of  this  title  or  title  III  after 
such  purchase  do  not  amount  in  the  aggre 
gate  to  one  percent  of  the  outstanding  secu- 
rities of  any  one  class,  and  do  not  confer, 
either  in  law  or  in  fact,  the  power  to  elect 
one  or  more  directors  of  the  issuer. 

(b)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  ($50,000)  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  (ten)  years,  or  both. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  en- 
terprise' includes  any  individual,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  association,  or  other  legal 
entity,  and  any  union  or  group  of  individ- 
uals associated  in  fact  although  not  a  legal 
entity. 

•  (d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  liberally  construed  to  effectuate  its  reme- 
dial purposes.'.". 
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On  page  62.  line  11.  delete  "remove"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  remove". 

On  page  62,  delete  the  quotation  mark 
and  second  period  on  line  23,  and  insert 
after  line  23  the  following: 

•  "(J)  In  addition  to  the  venue  provided  for 
in  section  1395  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  in  the 
case  of  property  of  a  defendant  charged 
with  a  violation  that  is  the  basis  for  forfeit- 
ure of  the  property  under  this  section,  a 
proceeding  for  forfeiture  under  this  section 
may  be  brought  in  the  judicial  district  in 
which  the  defendant  owning  such  property 
is  found  or  in  the  judicial  district  in  which 
the  criminal  prosecution  is  brought.'.". 

On  page  63.  line  13.  delete  "item"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""items"'. 

On  page  63.  delete  the  item  after  line  13 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"Sec.  413.  Criminal  forfeitures. 
Sec.  414.  Investment  of  illicit  drug  prof- 
its:".". 
On  page  64.  insert  after  line  2  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Section  511(e)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  use.  881(e))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  The  proceeds  from  any  sale 
under  paragraph  (2)"  the  following:  The  At- 
torney General  shall  ensure  the  equitable 
transfer  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  any 
forfeited  property  to  the  appropriate  State 
or  local  law  enforcement  agency  so  as  to  re- 
flect generally  the  contribution  of  any  such 
agency  participating  directly  in  any  of  the 
acts  which  led  to  the  seizure  or  forfeiture  of 
such  property.  A  decision  by  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not 
be  subject  to  review.'.". 

On  page  64.  line  3.  delete  "(b)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(c)"'. 

On  page  64.  line  8.  delete  "subsection  (j) 
of  this  section"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
section   524(c)   of   title   28.   United   Slates 
Code". 

On  page  64.  delete  line  9  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  13  on  page  67.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  302.  Section  524  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  (cHl)  There  is  established  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  a  special  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  Department  of  Justice  Assets  Forfeit- 
ure Fund  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  the  fund")  which  shall  be 
available  to  the  Attorney  General  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  in  Appropriations  Acts  for 
the  following  purposes  of  the  Department 
of  Justice: 

"(A)  the  payment,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  General,  of  any  expenses  nec- 
essary to  seize,  detain,  inventory,  safeguard, 
maintain,  advertise,  or  sell  property  under 
seizure,  detention,  or  forfeited  pursuant  to 
any  law  enforced  or  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  or  of  any  other  neces- 
sary expenses  incident  to  the  seizure,  deten- 
tion, or  forfeiture  of  such  property;  such 
payments  may  include  payments  for  con- 
tract services  and  payments  to  reimburse 
any  Federal.  Stale,  or  local  agency  for  any 
expenditures  made  to  perform  the  foregoing 
functions: 

■  (B)  the  payment  of  awards  for  informa- 
tion or  assistance  leading  to  a  civil  or  crimi- 
nal forfeiture  under  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  800  et  seq.)  or  a  criminal  for- 
feiture under  the  Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Corrupt   Organizations,   statute   (18   U.S.C. 


1961  et  seq.),  at  the  discretion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General; 

■  "(C)  the  compromise  and  payment  of 
valid  liens  and  mortgages  against  property 
that  has  been  forfeited  pursuant  to  any  law 
enforced  or  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  subject  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  determine  the  va- 
lidity of  any  such  lien  or  mortgage  and  the 
amount  of  payment  to  be  made;  and 

■"  "(D)  disbursements  authorized  in  connec- 
tion with  remission  or  mitigation  procedures 
relating  to  property  forfeited  under  any  law 
enforced  or  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

"(2)  Any  award  paid  from  the  fund  for 
information  concerning  a  forfeiture,  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1)(B),  shall  be  paid  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
his  delegate,  except  that  the  authority  to 
pay  an  award  of  $10,000  or  more  shall  not 
be  delegated  to  any  person  other  than  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  the  Associate  At- 
torney General,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion. Any  award  for  such  information  shall 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of  $150,000  or  one 
quarter  of  the  amount  realized  by  the 
United  States  from  the  property  forfeited. 

""  "(3)  There  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund 
all  amounU  from  the  forfeiture  of  property 
under  any  law  enforcement  or  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  remaining 
after  the  payment  of  expenses  for  forfeiture 
and  also  authorized  by  law. 

"  "(4)  Amounts  in  the  fund  which  are  not 
currently  needed  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  kept  on  deposit  or  invested  in 
obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  by,  the  United 
States. 

•(5)  The  Attorney  General  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  four  months 
after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  a  detailed 
report  on  the  amounts  deposited  in  the  fund 
and  a  description  of  expenditures  made 
under  this  subsection. 

■  (6)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  re- 
lating to  deposits  in  the  fund  shall  apply  to 
all  property  in  the  custody  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Comprehensive  Forfeiture  Act 
of  1983. 

"  (7)  For  fiscal  years  1984,  1985,  1986.  and 
1987.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ).  At  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  any  amount  in  the 
fund  in  excess  of  the  amount  appropriated 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  General  Fund  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  except 
that  an  amount  not  to  exceed.  $5,000,000 
may  be  carried  forward  and  available  for  ap- 
propriation in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

(8)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
property  is  forfeited  pursuant  to  a  law  en- 
forced or  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  if  it  is  forfeited  pursuant  to— 
""  "(A)  any  criminal  forfeiture  proceeding; 
■"  "(B)  any  civil  judicial  forfeiture  proceed- 
ing; or 

"(C)  any  civil  administrative  forfeiture 
proceeding  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice; 

except  to  the  extent  that  the  seizure  was  ef- 
fected by  a  Customs  officer  or  that  custody 
was  maintained  by  the  Customs  Service  in 
which  case  the  provisions  of  section  613a  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1613a) 
shall  apply.".'". 

On  page  72.  insert  after  line  17  the  follow- 
ing: 
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"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  ensure 
the  equitable  transfer  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  any  forfeited  property  to  the 
appropriate  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency  so  as  to  reflect  generally  the  contri- 
bution of  any  such  agency  participating  di- 
rectly in  any  of  the  acts  which  led  to  the 
seizure  or  forfeiture  of  such  property.  A  de- 
cision by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  shall  not  be  sub.iect  to  review."' 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
passing  the  forfeiture  bill,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  I 
would  like  to  offer  the  same  minor 
amendments  to  this  bill  that  were 
made  to  the  forfeiture  title,  title  III. 
of  the  crime  package  that  we  passed 
yesterday.  These  amendments  are  con- 
sidered to  be  noncontroversial  and  are 
acceptable  to  the  managers  of  the  bill. 
They  include  a  further  refinement  of 
the  Justice  Department  forfeiture 
fund,  and  some  amendments  proposed 
by  Senator  D'Amato.  Explanations  of 
these  amendments  may  be  found  in 
the  Record  of  January  26,  1984. 

Mr.  President,  in  July  1980,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Justice,  I  chaired  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  the  Government's  ef- 
forts to  obtain  the  assets  of  major 
drug  traffickers.  In  April  1981,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  released  a 
report  that  was  done  at  my  request  en- 
titled "Asset  Forfeiture— A  Seldom 
Used  Tool  in  Combatting  Drug  Traf- 
ficking." The  central  conclusion  of 
both  of  these  endeavors  was  that  since 
enactment  in  1970  of  the  Racketeer 
Influenced  and  Corrupt  Organizations 
statute,  commonly  known  as  RICO, 
and  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act,  which  contained 
the  first  Federal  criminal  forfeiture 
statutes,  the  Federal  Government's 
record  in  taking  the  profit  out  of  orga- 
nized crime,  especially  drug  traffick- 
ing, has  been  far  below  Congress  ex- 
pectations. For  example,  although 
drug  trafficking  was  estimated  to  be  a 
$60  billion  a  year  business,  in  its 
report  the  GAO  found  that  between 
1970  and  1980  only  $2  million  in  assets 
had  been  turned  over  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  The  GAO  also  concluded 
that  a  major  reason  for  the  failure  of 
these  statutes— which  were  in  1970 
proclaimed  as  the  ideal  weapon  for 
breaking  the  backs  of  sophisticated 
narcotics  operations— was  that  the 
Justice  Department  had  largely  ig- 
nored the  legislation.  In  addition, 
when  Justice  did  get  around  to  pursu- 
ing forfeitures,  it  ran  into  unanticipat- 
ed legal  snags.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  2  years  the  Justice  Department 
has  devoted  substantially  greater  re- 
sources to  forfeiture,  and  with  impres- 
sive results.  But  the  legal  barriers 
remain.  With  enactment  of  this  bill 
Justice  will  be  able  to  embark  on  a 
new  mission  in  the  area  of  forfeiture, 
aimed  at  large-scale  drug  traffickers 
and  organized  crime. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  remove  those 
legal  barriers,  simplifying  and  stream- 


lining the  process  of  forfeiture,  while 
at  the  same  time  taking  into  account 
the  requirements  of  due  process. 

The  bill  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
First,  the  bill  would  amend  RICO. 
Most  importantly,  it  would: 

First,  make  clear  that  the  proceeds 
of  racketeering  activity  are  subject  to 
criminal  forfeiture; 

Second,  provide  a  fuller  definition  of 
the  types  of  property  subject  to  RICO 
forfeiture; 

Third,  provide  that  title  to  forfeit- 
able property  vests  in  the  United 
States  upon  commission  of  the  act 
giving  rise  to  forfeiture; 

Fourth,  add  a  section  providing  that 
if  forfeitable  property  cannot  be  locat- 
ed, or  has  been  transferred  or  sold, 
subsitute  assets  belonging  to  the  de- 
fendant can  be  forfeited: 

Fifth,  provide  judicial  power  to  issue 
appropriate  protective  orders  to  main- 
tain availability  of  potentially  forfeit- 
able property:  and 

Sixth,  provide  for  orderly  consider- 
ation of  third-party  claims,  taking  into 
account  the  requirements  of  due  proc- 
ess. 

The  second  major  section  of  the  bill 
would  add  a  criminal  forfeiture  statute 
to  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act,  which 
would  in  almost  all  respects  parallel 
the  RICO  statute  as  amended. 

Third,  the  bill  would  create  a  forfeit- 
ure fund  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  permit  efficient  administration 
of  the  forfeiture  program. 

Finally,  the^  bill  would  amend  the 
civil  forfeiture  provisions  of  the  Tariff 
Act  to  allow  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration to  process  civil  forfeiture  ac- 
tions more  efficiently,  and  to  allow 
those  agencies  to  transfer  forfeited 
property  to  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  who  assist  them  in 
order  to  boost  Federal-State  coopera- 
tion. It  would  also  create  a  forfeiture 
fund  for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service. 

As  many  believed  in  1970,  I  still  be- 
lieve that  a  strong  forfeiture  statute 
that  is  actively  implemented  is  the 
most  effective  weapon  we  have  for 
breaking  the  backs  of  sophisticated 
drug  traffickers.  I  believe  that  this 
bill,  coupled  with  a  strong  Federal 
effort,  will  serve  that  purpose. 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  passage  of  S.  948.  as  amended,  the 
Comprehensive  Forfeiture  Act,  which 
is  identical  to  the  language  of  the  re- 
cently passed  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1984.  Forfeiture  proce- 
dure reform  is  long  overdue  and  great- 
ly needed  to  solve  a  problem  that  con- 
tinues to  get  worse.  This  bill  would  im- 
prove governmental  efficiency;  it 
would  reduce  costs  and  increase  reve- 
nues to  the  Government;  it  would  also 
improve  our  drug  interdiction  and  law 
enforcement  capabilities. 

Mr.  President,  as  many  of  our  Mem- 
bers know,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Cus- 


toms Service,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  and  other  agencies 
seize  over  9,000  vessels,  vehicles  and 
aircraft  each  year.  Most  of  these  ves- 
sels are  used  in  the  transportation  of 
illegal  aliens  and  narcotics.  All  of 
them  are  seized  because  they  have 
been  used  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime.  The  Government  machinery 
and  the  Federal  law  established  to  re- 
cycle these  properties  to  their  rightful 
owner  or  to  a  proper  use  is  so  anti- 
quated that  many  of  the  vessels  and 
other  equipment  diminish  in  value  be- 
cause of  poor  maintenance  and  vande- 
lism.  According  to  a  recent  GAO 
report,  forfeited  vehicles  sold  for  only 
58  percent  of  their  value  at  the  time  of 
seizure.  Boats  sold  for  only  43  percent 
of  their  value  at  the  time  of  seizure, 
and  aircraft  sold  for  only  35  percent  of 
their  value  at  the  time  of  seizure. 

S.  948,  as  amended,  would  permit 
most  of  the  seized  property  to  be  for- 
feited and  disposed  of  by  an  adminis- 
trative process  which  would  greatly 
reduce  the  amount  of  time  required. 
Now  even  in  an  uncontested  case,  it 
takes  an  average  of  18  months  of  court 
time.  It  would  free  up  valuable  court 
time,  it  would  increase  net  receipts  to 
the  Government,  and  it  would  put  the 
property  back  into  useful  service  more 
quickly.  It  would  make  it  possible  for 
State  and  local  governments  that  par- 
ticipated in  the  seizure  of  the  property 
to  acquire  it,  and  it  would  set  up  a  re- 
volving fund  to  help  finance  the  main- 
tenance and  security  of  the  property, 
thereby  helping  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement of  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  spend  their  funds  intended  to 
be  used  in  the  war  against  crime  in- 
stead to  secure  and  maintain  seized 
property. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the 
Members  has  previously  passed  the 
Senate  by  95  to  1.  It  has  passed  the 
House  by  271  to  27.  Identical  language 
passed  the  Senate  yesterday  91  to  1. 
The  bill  is  supported  by  the  adminis- 
tration, particularly  OMB  and  all  the 
affected  law  enforcement  agencies. 
The  language  is  supported  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  which 
currently  operates  the  disposal  pro- 
gram for  surplus  property, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  show  their 
support  once  again  for  this  important 
reform.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  amendment  (No.  2696)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  I  move  that  we  go  to  third 
reading. 

The  PRESIDING .  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
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■*(4)  the  disposition  by  the  United  States 


'•(3)  The  petition  shall  be  signed  by  the     in  violation  of  section  408  of  this  title  (21 
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grossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  948).  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  948 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    Compre- 
hensive Forfeiture  Act  of  1984'  . 
TITLE  I 
Sec.   101.  Section   1963  of  title   18  of  the 
i;nited  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"S  1963.  rhminal  penalties 

■•(a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 1962  of  this  chapter  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  twenty  years,  or  both,  and  shall  forfeit 
to  the  United  States,  irrespective  of  any 
provision  of  State  law— 

(1)  any  interest  the  person  has  acquired 
or  maintained  in  violation  of  section  1962: 
■•(2)  any- 
"(A)  interest  in: 
••(B)  security  of: 
■•(C>  claim  against:  or 
■■(D)  property  or  contractual  right  of  any 
kind  affording  a  .source  of  influence  over: 
any  enterprise  which  the  person  has  estab- 
lished, operated,  controlled,  conducted,  or 
participated  in  the  conduct  of.  in  violation 
of  section  1962:  and 

(3)  any  property  constituting,  or  derived 
from,  any  proceeds  which  the  person  ob- 
tained, directly  or  indirectly,  from  racket 
eering  activity  or  unlawful  debt  collection  in 
violation  of  section  1962. 
The  court,  in  imposing  sentence  on  such 
person  shall  order,  in  addition  to  any  other 
sentence  imposed  pursuant  to  this  section, 
that  the  person  forfeit  to  the  United  States 
all  property  described  in  this  subsection. 

••(b)  Property  subject  to  criminal  forfeit- 
ure under  this  section  includes— 

••(1)  real  property,  including  things  grow- 
ing on.  affixed  to.  and  found  in  land:  and 

••(2)  tangible  and  intangible  personal  prop- 
erty, including  rights,  privileges,  interests, 
claims,  and  securities. 

••(c)  All  right,  title,  and  interest  in  proper- 
ty descril)ed  in  sulwection  (a)  vests  in  the 
United  States  upon  the  commission  of  the 
act  giving  rise  to  forfeiture  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  such  property  that  is  subsequent- 
ly transferred  to  a  person  other  than  the  de- 
fendant may  be  the  subject  of  a  special  ver 
diet  of  forfeiture  and  thereafter  shall  be  or- 
dered forfeited  to  the  United  States,  unless 
the  transferee  establishes  in  a  hearing  pur- 
suant to  subsection  im)  that  he  is  a  bona 
fide  purchaser  for  value  of  such  property 
who  at  the  time  of  purchase  was  reasonably 
without  cause  to  believe  that  the  property 
was  subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section. 
••(d)  If  any  of  the  properly  described  in 
subsection  (a)— 

■(  1)  cannot  be  located: 
(2)  has  l)een  transferred  to.  sold  to.  or  de- 
posited with,  a  third  party: 

••(3)  has  been  placed  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court: 

(4)  has  been  substantially  diminished  in 
value  by  any  act  or  omission  of  the  defend- 
ant: or 


••(5)  hts  been  commingled  with  other 
property  which  cannot  be  divided  without 
difficulty: 

the  court  shall  order  the  forfeiture  of  any 
other  property  of  the  defendant  up  to  the 
value  of  any  property  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (5). 

(e)(1)  Upon  application  of  the  United 
States,  the  court  may  enter  a  restraining 
order  or  injunction,  require  the  execution  of 
a  satisfactory  performance  t)ond.  or  take 
any  other  action  to  preserve  the  availability 
of  property  described  in  subsection  (a)  for 
forfeiture  under  this  section— 

(A)  upon  the  filing  of  an  indictment  or 
information  charging  a  violation  of  section 
1962  of  this  chapter  and  alleging  that  the 
property  with  respect  to  which  the  order  is 
sought  would,  in  the  event  of  conviction,  be 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section:  or 

(B)  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  an  indict- 
ment or  information  if.  after  notice  to  per- 
sons appearing  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
property  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  the 
court  determines  that  — 

(i)  there  is  a  sulKtantial  probability  that 
the  United  States  will  prevail  on  the  issue  of 
forfeiture  and  thai  failure  to  enter  the 
order  will  result  in  the  property  being  de 
stroyed.  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  or  otherwise  made  unavailable  for 
forfeiture:  and 

••(ii)  the  need  to  preserve  the  availability 
of  the  property  through  the  entry  of  the  re- 
quested order  outweighs  the  hardship  on 
any  party  against  whom  the  order  is  to  be 
entered: 

Provided,  however,  That  an  order  entered 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  not  more  than  ninety  days,  unless 
extended  by  the  court  for  good  cause  shown 
or  unless  an  indictment  or  information  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  has  been  filed. 
(2)  A  temporary  restraining  order  under 
this  subsection  may  be  entered  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  United  States  without  notice 
or  opportunity  for  a  hearing  when  an  infor- 
mation or  indictment  has  not  yet  been  filed 
with  respect  to  the  property,  if  the  United 
States  demonstrates  that  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  property  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  order  is  sought  would,  in 
the  event  of  conviction.  l)e  subject  to  forfeit- 
ure under  this  section  and  that  provision  of 
notice  will  jeopardize  the  availability  of  the 
property  for  forfeiture.  Such  a  temporary 
order  shall  expire  not  more  than  ten  days 
after  the  date  on  which  it  is  entered,  unless 
extended  for  good  cause  shown  or  unless 
the  party  against  whom  it  is  entered  con- 
sents to  an  extension  for  a  longer  period.  A 
hearing  requested  concerning  an  order  en- 
tered under  this  paragraph  shall  be  held  at 
the  earliest  possible  time,  and  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  temporary  order. 

(3)  The  court  may  receive  and  consider, 
at  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, evidence  and  Information  that  would 
t>e  inadmissible  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence. 

•■(f)  Upon  conviction  of  a  person  under 
this  section,  the  court  shall  enter  a  judg- 
ment of  forfeiture  of  the  property  to  the 
United  States  and  shall  also  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  seize  all  property  or- 
dered forfeited  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  court  shall  deem  proper.  Pol 
lowing  the  entry  of  an  order  declaring  the 
property  forfeited,  the  court  may,  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  United  States,  enter  such 
appropriate  restraining  orders  or  injunc- 
tions, require  the  execution  of  satisfactory 
performance  bonds,  appoint  receivers,  con 
servators.  appraisers,  accountants,  or  trust- 


ees, or  take  any  other  action  to  protect  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  property 
ordered  forfeited.  Any  income  accruing  to. 
or  derived  from,  an  enterprise  or  an  interest 
in  an  enterprise  which  has  been  ordered  for- 
feited under  this  section  may  be  used  to 
offset  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  to 
the  enterprise  which  are  required  by  law.  or 
which  are  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  or  third  parties. 

•(g)  Following  the  seizure  of  property  or- 
dered forfeited  under  this  section,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  direct  the  disposition 
of  the  property  by  sale  or  any  other  com- 
mercially feasible  means,  making  due  provi-  -^ 
sion  for  the  righU  of  any  innocent  persons. 
Any  property  right  or  interest  not  exercis- 
able by,  or  transferable  for  value  to,  the 
United  States  shall  expire  and  shall   not 
revert  to  the  defendant,  nor  shall  the  de- 
fendant  or   any   person   acting   in   concert 
with  or  on  l)ehalf  of  the  defendant  be  eligi- 
ble to  purchase  forfeited  property  at  any 
sale  held  by  the  United  States.  Upon  appli- 
cation of  a  person,  other  than  the  defend- 
ant or  a  person  acting  in  concert  with  or  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant,  the  court  may  re- 
strain or  stay  the  sale  or  disposition  of  the 
property    pending    the   conclusion    of    any 
appeal  of  the  criminal  case  giving  rise  to  the 
forfeiture,    if    the    applicant    demonstrates 
that  proceeding  with  the  sale  or  disposition 
of  the  property  will  result   in  irreparable 
injury,  harm  or  loss  to  him.  Notwithstand- 
ing 31  U.S.C.  3302(b),  the  proceeds  of  any 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  property  forfeit- 
ed under  this  section  and  any  moneys  for- 
feited shall  be  u.sed  to  pay  all  proper  ex- 
penses for  the  forfeiture  and  the  sale,  in- 
cluding  expenses   of   seizure,   maintenance 
and  custody  of  the  property  pending  its  dis- 
position, advertising  and  court  costs.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  deposit  in  the  Treas- 
ury   any    amounts    of    such    proceeds    or 
moneys   remaining   after   the   payment   of 
such  expenses. 

••(h)  With  respect  to  property  ordered  for- 
feited under  this  section,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  to— 

••(1)  grant  petitions  for  mitigation  or  re- 
mission of  forfeiture,  restore  forfeited  prop- 
erty to  victims  of  a  violation  of  this  chapter, 
or  take  any  other  action  to  protect  the 
rights  of  inn(Kent  persons  which  is  in  the 
interest  of  justice  and  which  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter: 

••(2)  compromise  claims  arising  under  this 
section: 

•■(3)  award  compensation  to  persons  pro- 
viding information  resulting  in  a  forfeiture 
under  this  section; 

(4)  direct  the  disposition  by  the  United 
States  of  all  property  ordered  forfeited 
under  this  section  by  public  sale  or  any 
other  commercially  feasible  means,  making 
due  provision  for  the  rights  of  innocent  per- 
sons: and 

(5)  take  appropriate  measures  necessary 
to  safeguard  and  maintain  property  ordered 
forfeited  under  this  section  pending  its  dis- 
position, 

(i)  The  Attorney  General  rhay  promul- 
gate regulations  with  respect  to— 

••(1)  making  reasonable  efforts  to  provide 
notice  to  persons  who  may  have  an  interest 
in  property  ordered  forfeited  under  this  sec- 
tion: 

■•(2)  granting  petitions  for  remission  or 
mitigation  of  forfeiture: 

•(3)  the  restitution  of  property  to  victims 
of  an  offense  petitioning  for  remission  or 
mitigation  of  forfeiture  under  this  chapter: 
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••(4)  the  disposition  by  the  United  States 
of  forfeited  property  by  public  sale  or  other 
commercially  feasible  means: 

"(5)  the  maintenance  and  safekeeping  of 
any  property  forfeited  under  this  section 
pending  its  disposition:  and 

"(6)  the  compromise  of  claims  arising 
under  this  chapter. 

Pending  the  promulgation  of  such  regula- 
tions, all  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
disposition  of  property,  or  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  thereof,  or  the  remission  or 
mitigation  of  forfeitures  for  violation  of  the 
customs  laws,  and  the  compromise  of  claims 
and  the  award  of  compensation  to  informers 
in  respect  of  such  forfeitures  shall  apply  to 
forfeitures  incurred,  or  alleged  to  have  been 
incurred,  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, insofar  as  applicable  and  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  hereof.  Such  duties 
as  are  imposed  upon  the  Customs  Service  or 
any  person  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of 
property  under  the  customs  law  shall  be 
performed  under  this  chapter  by  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

■■(j)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (m), 
no  party  claiming  an  interest  in  property 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section 
may— 

••(1)  intervene  in  a  trial  or  appeal  of  a 
criminal  case  involving  the  forfeiture  of 
such  property  under  this  section:  or 

•(2)  commence  an  action  at  law  or  equity 
against  the  United  States  concerning  the  va- 
lidity of  his  alleged  interest  in  the  property 
subsequent  to  the  filing  of  an  indictment  or 
information  alleging  that  the  property  is 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section. 

•■(k)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enter  orders 
as  provided  in  this  section  without  regard  to 
the  location  of  any  property  which  may  be 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section  or 
which  has  been  ordered  forfeited  under  this 
section. 

•(1)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  identification 
or  location  of  property  declared  forfeited 
and  to  facilitate  the  disposition  of  petitions 
for  remission  or  mitigation  of  forfeiture, 
after  the  entry  of  an  order  declaring  proper- 
ty forfeited  to  the  United  States  the  court 
may.  upon  application  of  the  United  States, 
order  that  the  testimony  of  any  witness  re- 
lating to  the  property  forfeited  be  taken  by 
deposition  and  that  any  designated  book, 
paper,  document,  record,  recording,  or  other 
material  not  privileged  be  produced  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  for  the  taking  of  depositions  under 
Rule  15  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure. 

••(m)(l)  Following  the  entry  of  an  order  of 
forfeiture  under  this  section,  the  United 
States  shall  publish  notice  of  the  order  and 
of  its  intent  to  dispose  of  the  property  for  at 
least  seven  successive  court  days  in  such 
manner  as  the  Attorney  General  may  direct. 
The  Government  may  also,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  provide  direct  written  notice  to 
any  person  known  to  have  alleged  an  inter- 
est in  the  property  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
order  of  forfeiture  as  a  substitute  for  pub- 
lished notice  as  to  those  persons  so  notified. 

••(2)  Any  person,  other  than  the  defend- 
ant, asserting  a  legal  interest  in  property 
which  has  been  ordered  forfeited  to  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  this  section  may. 
within  thirty  days  of  the  final  publication 
of  notice  or  his  receipt  of  notice  under  para- 
graph (1).  whichever  is  earlier,  petition  the 
court  for  a  hearing  to  adjudicate  the  validi- 
ty of  his  alleged  interest  in  the  property. 
The  hearing  shall  be  held  before  the  court 
alone,  without  a  jury. 


■•(3)  The  petition  shall  be  signed  by  the 
petitioner  under  penalty  of  perjury  and 
shall  set  forth  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
petitioner's  right,  title,  or  interest  in  the 
property,  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the 
petitioner's  acquisition  of  the  right,  title,  or 
interest  in  the  property,  any  additional 
facts  supporting  the  petitioner's  claim,  and 
the  relief  sought. 

■•(4)  The  hearing  on  the  petition  shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  justice,  be  held  within 
thirty  days  of  the  filing  of  the  petition.  The 
court  may  consolidate  the  hearing  on  the 
petition  with  a  hearing  on  any  other  peti- 
tion filed  by  a  person  other  than  the  de- 
fendant under  this  subsection. 

••(5)  At  the  hearing,  the  petitioner  may 
testify  and  present  evidence  and  witnesses 
on  his  own  behalf,  and  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses who  appear  at  the  hearing.  The 
United  States  may  present  evidence  and  wit- 
nesses in  rebuttal  and  in  defense  of  its  claim 
to  the  property  and  cross-examine  witnesses 
who  appear  at  the  hearing.  In  addition  to 
testimony  and  evidence  presented  at  the 
hearing,  the  court  shall  consider  the  rele- 
vant portions  of  the  record  of  the  criminal 
case  which  resulted  in  the  order  of  forfeit- 
ure. 

•■(6)  If.  after  the  hearing,  the  court  deter- 
Vnines  that  the  petitioner  has  established  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that— 

••(A)  the  petitioner  has  a  legal  right,  title, 
or  interest  in  the  property,  and  such  right, 
title,  or  interest  renders  the  order  of  forfeit- 
ure invalid  in  whole  or  in  part  because  the 
right,  title,  or  interest  was  vested  in  the  pe- 
titioner rather  than  the  defendant  or  was 
superior  to  any  right,  title,  or  interest  of  the 
defendant  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  acts  which  gave  rise  to  the  forfeiture  of 
the  property  under  this  section:  or 

■•(B)  the  petitioner  is  a  bona  fide  purchas- 
er for  value  of  the  right,  title,  or  interest  in 
the  property  and  was  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase reasonably  without  cause  to  believe 
that  the  property  was  subject  to  forfeiture 
under  this  section: 

the  court  shall  amend  the  order  of  forfeit- 
ure in  accordance  with  its  determination. 

•■(7)  Following  the  court's  disposition  of 
all  petitions  filed  under  this  subsection,  or  if 
no  such  petitions  are  filed  following  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  for  the  filing  of  such  petitions,  the 
United  Stales  shall  have  clear  title  to  prop- 
erty that  is  the  subject  of  the  order  of  for- 
feiture and  may  warrant  good  title  to  any 
subsequent  purchaser  or  transferee,". 
TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  Part  D  of  title  II  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  841  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section  413  and  414: 

"Criminal  Forfeitures 

"PROPERTY  subject  TO  CRIMINAL  FORFEITURE 

"Sec.  413.  (a)  Any  person  convicted  of  a 
violation  of  this  title  or  title  III  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year 
shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  provision  of  State  law— 

••(1)  any  property  constituting,  or  derived 
from,  any  proceeds  the  person  obtained,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  as  the  result  of  such  vio- 
lation; 

•'(2)  any  of  the  person's  property  used,  or 
intended  to  be  used,  in  any  manner  or  part, 
to  commit,  or  to  facilitate  the  commission 
of,  such  violation;  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  person  convicted  of 
engaging  in  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise 


in  violation  of  section  408  of  this  title  (21 
U.S.C.  848).  the  person  shall  forfeit,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  property  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2),  any  of  his  interest  in.  claims 
against,  and  property  or  contractual  rights 
affording  a  source  of  control  over,  the  con- 
tinuing criminal  enterprise. 
The  court,  in  imposing  sentence  on  such 
person,  shall  order,  in  addition  to  any  other 
sentence  imposed  pursuant  to  this  title  or 
title  III,  that  the  person  forfeit  to  the 
United  States  all  property  described  in  this 
subsection. 

•MEANING  OF  TERM  •PROPERTY' 

"(b)  Property  subject  to  criminal  forfeit- 
ure under  this  section  includes— 

"(1)  real  property,  including  things  grow- 
ing on.  affixed  to.  and  found  in  land:  and 

••(2)  tangible  and  intangible  personal  prop- 
erty, including  rights,  privileges,  interests, 
claims,  and  securities. 

"THIRD  PARTY  TRANSFERS 

•'(c)  All  right,  title,  and  interest  in  proper- 
ty described  in  subsection  (a)  vests  in  the 
United  States  upon  the  commission  of  the 
act  giving  rise  to  forfeiture  under  this  sec- 
lion.  Any  such  property  that  is  subsequent- 
ly transferred  to  a  person  other  than  the  de- 
fendant may  be  the  subject  of  a  special  ver- 
dict of  forfeiture  and  thereafter  shall  be  or- 
dered forfeited  to  the  United  States,  unless 
the  transferee  establishes  in  a  hearing  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (o)  that  he  is  a  bona  fide 
purchaser  for  value  of  such  property  who  at 
the  time  of  purchase  was  reasonably  with- 
out cause  to  believe  that  the  property  was 
subject  to  forefeiture  under  this  section. 

■•(d)  If  any  of  the  property  described  in 
subsection  (a)— 

■•(1)  cannot  be  located: 

••(2)  has  been  transferred  to.  sold  to.  or  de- 
posited with  a  third  party: 

••(3)  has  been  placed  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court; 

••(4)  has  been  substantially  diminished  in 
value  by  any  act  or  omission  of  the  defend- 
ant: or 

■•(5)  has  been  commingled  with  other 
property  which  cannot  be  divided  without 
difficulty; 

the  court  shall  order  the  forfeiture  of  any 
other  properly  of  the  defendant  up  to  the 
value  of  any  property  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (5). 

•REBUTTABLE  PRESUMPTION 

•'(e)  There  is  a  rebuttable  presumption  at 
trial  that  any  property  of  a  person  convict- 
ed of  a  felony  under  this  title  or  title  III  is 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section  if 
the  United  States  establishes  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  that— 

••(1)  such  property  was  acquired  by  such 
person  during  the  period  of  the  violation  of 
this  title  or  title  III  or  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  such  period:  and 

"(2)  there  was  no  likely  source  for  such 
property  other  than  the  violation  of  this 
title  or  title  III. 

"PROTECTIVE  ORDERS 

"(fMl)  Upon  application  of  the  United 
States,  the  court  may  enter  a  restraining 
order  or  injunction,  require  the  execution  of 
a  satisfactory  performance  bond,  or  take 
any  other  action  to  preserve  the  availability 
of  property  described  in  subsection  (a)  for 
forfeiture  under  this  section— 

"(A)  upon  the  filing  of  an  indictment  or 
information  charging  a  violation  of  this  title 
or  title  III  for  which  criminal  forfeiture 
may  be  ordered  under  this  section  and  alleg- 
ing that  the  property  with  respect  to  which 
the  order  is  sought  would,  in  the  event  of 
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conviction,  be  subject  to  forfeiture  under 
this  section:  or 

■■(B)  prior  to  the  fihng  of  such  an  indict- 
ment or  information,  if.  after  notice  to  per- 
sons appearing  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
property  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  the 
court  determines  that— 

■(I)  there  is  a  substantial  probability  that 
the  United  States  will  prevail  on  the  issue  of 
forfeiture  and  that  failure  to  enter  the 
order  will  result  in  the  property  being  de- 
stroyed, removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  or  otherwise  made  unavailable  for 
forfeiture;  and 

■■(ii)  the  need  to  preserve  the  availability 
of  the  property  through  the  entry  of  the  re- 
quested order  outweighs  the  hardship  on 
any  party  against  whom  the  order  is  to  be 
entered: 

Provided,  however.  That  an  order  entered 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B>  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  not  more  than  ninety  days,  unless 
extended  by  the  court  for  good  cause  shown 
or  unless  an  indictment  or  information  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  has  been  filed. 

■■(2i  A  temporary  restraining  order  under 
this  subsection  may  be  entered  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  United  States  without  notice 
or  opportunity  for  a  hearing  when  an  infor- 
mation or  indictment  has  not  yet  t)een  filed 
with  respect  to  the  property,  if  the  United 
States  demonstrates  that  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  property  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  order  is  sought  would,  in 
the  event  of  conviction,  be  subject  to  forfeit- 
ure under  this  section  and  that  provision  of 
notice  will  jeopardize  the  availability  of  the 
property  for  forfeiture.  Such  a  temporary 
order  shall  expire  not  more  than  ten  days 
after  the  date  on  which  it  is  entered,  unless 
extended  for  good  cause  shown  or  unless 
the  party  against  whom  it  is  entered  con- 
sents to  an  extension  for  a  longer  period.  A 
hearing  requested  concerning  an  order  en- 
tered under  this  paragraph  shall  be  held  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  and  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  temporary  order. 

■■(3)  The  court  may  receive  and  consider, 
at  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, evidence  and  information  that  would 
be  inadmissible  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence. 

•WARRANT  OF  SEIZURE 

••(gi  The  Government  may  request  the  is- 
suance of  a  warrant  authorizing  the  seizure 
of  property  subje*-!  to  forfeiture  under  this 
section  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for 
a  search  warrant.  If  the  court  determines 
that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  property  to  be  seized  would,  in  the  event 
of  conviction,  be  subject  to  forfeiture  and 
that  an  order  under  subsection  (f)  may  not 
l)e  sufficient  to  assure  the  availability  of  the 
property  for  forfeiture,  the  court  shall  issue 
a  warrant  authorizing  the  seizure  of  such 
property. 

■EXECUTION 

••(h)  Upon  entry  of  an  order  of  forfeiture 
under  this  section,  the  court  shall  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  seize  all  property 
ordered  forfeited  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  court  shall  deem  proper.  Fol- 
lowing entry  of  an  order  declaring  the  prop- 
erty forfeited,  the  court  may.  upon  applica- 
tion of  the  United  States,  enter  such  appro- 
priate restraining  orders  or  injunctions,  re- 
quire the  execution  of  satisfactory  perform- 
ance t>onds.  appoint  receivers,  conservators, 
appraisers,  accountants,  or  trustees,  or  take 
any  other  action  to  protect  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  the  property  ordered 
forfeited.  Any  income  accruing  to  or  derived 
from  property  ordered  forfeited  under  this 


section  may  be  used  to  offset  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  to  the  property  which 
are  required  by  law.  or  which  are  necessary 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
or  third  parties. 

•DISPOSITION  or  PROPERTY 

•  <i)  Following  the  seizure  of  property  or- 
dered forfeited  under  this  section,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  direct  the  disposition 
of  the  property  by  sale  or  any  other  com- 
mercially feasible  means,  making  due  provi- 
sion for  the  rights  of  any  innocent  persons. 
Any  property  right  or  interest  not  exercis- 
able by.  or  transferable  for  value  to.  the 
United  States  shall  expire  and  shall  not 
revert  to  the  defendant,  nor  shall  the  de- 
fendant or  any  person  acting  in  concert 
with  him  or  on  his  behalf  be  eligible  to  pur- 
chase forfeited  property  at  any  sale  held  by 
the  United  Stales.  Upon  application  of  a 
person,  other  than  the  defendant  or  a 
person  acting  in  concert  with  him  or  on  his 
behalf,  the  court  may  restrain  or  stay  the 
sale  or  disposition  of  the  property  pending 
the  conclusion  of  any  appeal  of  the  criminal 
case  giving  rise  to  the  forfeiture,  if  the  ap- 
plicant demonstrates  that  proceeding  with 
the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  property  will 
result  in  irreparable  injury,  harm,  or  loss  to 
him. 

•AUTHORITY  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

■■(J)  With  respect  to  property  ordered  for- 
feited under  this  section,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  to- 

■■(1)  grant  petitions  for  mitigation  or  re- 
mission of  forfeiture,  restore  forfeited  prop- 
erty to  victims  of  a  violation  of  this  chapter, 
or  take  any  other  action  to  protect  the 
rights  of  innocent  persons  which  is  in  the 
interest  of  justice  and  which  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  section: 

■•(21  compromise  claims  arising  under  this 
section: 

■•(3)  award  compensation  to  persons  pro- 
viding information  resulting  in  a  forfeiture 
under  this  section: 

••(4)  direct  the  disposition  by  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  511(e)  of  this  title  (21  U.S.C.  881(e)). 
of  all  property  ordered  forfeited  under  this 
section  by  public  sale  or  any  other  commer- 
cially feasible  means,  making  due  provision 
for  the  rights  of  innocent  persons:  and 

■■(5)  take  appropriate  measures  necessary 
to  safeguard  and  maintain  property  ordered 
forfeited  under  this  section  pending  its  dis- 
position. 

■APPLICABILITY  OF  CIVIL  FORFEITURE 
PROVISIONS 

•(k)  Except  to  the  extent  that  they  are  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  provisions  of  section  511(d)  of  this 
title  (21  U.S.C.  881(d))  shall  apply  to  a 
criminal  forfeiture  under  this  section. 

■•BAR  ON  INTERVENTION 

••(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (o). 
no  party  claiming  an  interest  in  property 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section 
may— 

■•(1)  intervene  in  a  trial  or  appeal  of  a 
criminal  case  involving  the  forfeiture  of 
such  property  under  this  section:  or 

••(2)  commence  an  action  at  law  or  equity 
against  the  United  States  concerning  the  va- 
lidity of  his  alleged  interest  in  the  property 
subsequent  to  the  filing  of  an  indictment  or 
information  alleging  that  the  property  is 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section. 

••JURISDICTION  TO  ENTER  ORDERS 

•(m)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enter  orders 
as  provided  in  this  section  without  regard  to 


the  location  of  any  property  which  may  be 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section  or 
which  has  l)een  ordered  forfeited  under  this 
section. 

•DEPOSITIONS 

•(n)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  identifica- 
tion and  location  of  property  declared  for- 
feited and  to  facilitate  the  disposition  of  pe- 
titions for  remission  or  mitigation  of  forfeit- 
ure, after  the  entry  of  an  order  declaring 
property  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  the 
court  may.  upon  application  of  the  United 
States,  order  that  the  testimony  of  any  wit- 
ness relating  to  the  property  forfeited  be 
taken  by  deposition  and  that  any  designated 
book,  paper,  document,  record,  recording,  or 
other  material  not  privileged  be  produced  at 
the  same  time  and  place,  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  for  the  taking  of  deposi- 
tions under  Rule  15  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure. 

•'THIRD  PARTY  INTERESTS 

(oWl)  Following  the  entry  of  an  order  of 
forfeiture  under  this  section,  the  United 
States  shall  publish  notice  of  the  order  and 
of  its  intent  to  dispose  of  the  property  for  at 
least  seven  successive  court  days  in  such 
manner  as  the  Attorney  General  may  direct. 
The  Government  may  also,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  provide  direct  written  notice  to 
any  person  known  to  have  alleged  an  inter- 
est in  the  property  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
order  of  forfeiture  as  a  substitute  for  pub- 
lished notice  as  to  those  persons  so  notified. 

••(2)  Any  person,  other  than  the  defend- 
ant, asserting  a  legal  interest  in  property 
which  has  been  ordered  forfeited  to  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  this  section  may. 
within  thirty  days  of  the  final  publication 
of  notice  or  his  receipt  of  notice  under  para- 
graph (1).  whichever  is  earlier,  petition  the 
court  for  a  hearing  to  adjudicate  the  validi- 
ty of  his  alleged  interest  in  the  property. 
The  hearing  shall  be  held  before  the  court 
alone,  without  a  jury. 

•■(3)  The  petition  shall  be  signed  by  the 
petitioner  under  penalty  of  perjury  and 
shall  set  forth  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
petitioner's  right,  title,  or  interest  in  the 
property,  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the 
petitioner's  acquisition  of  the  right,  title,  or 
interest  in  the  property,  any  additional 
facts  supporting  the  petitioners  claim,  and 
the  relief  sought. 

••(4)  The  hearing  on  the  petition  shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  justice,  be  held  within 
thirty  days  of  the  filing  of  the  petition.  The 
court  may  consolidate  the  hearing  on  the 
petition  with  a  hearing  on  any  other  peti- 
tion filed  by  a  person  other  than  the  de- 
fendant under  this  subsection. 

■•(5)  At  the  hearing,  the  petitioner  may 
testify  and  present  evidence  and  witnesses 
on  his  own  behalf,  and  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses who  appear  at  the  hearing.  The 
United  States  may  present  evidence  and  wit- 
nesses in  rebuttal  and  in  defense  of  its  claim 
to  the  property  and  cross-examine  witnesses 
who  appear  at  the  hearing.  In  addition  to 
testimony  and  evidence  presented  at  the 
hearing,  the  court  shall  consider  the  rele- 
vant portions  of  the  record  of  the  criminal 
case  which  resulted  in  the  order  of  forfeit- 
ure. 

"(6)  If.  after  the  hearing,  the  court  deter- 
mines that  the  petitioner  has  established  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that— 

•■(A)  the  petitioner  has  a  legal  right,  title, 
or  interest  in  the  property,  and  such  right, 
title,  or  interest  renders  the  order  of  forfeit- 
ure invalid  in  whole  or  in  part  t>ecause  the 
right,  title,  or  interest  was  vested  in  the  pe- 
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tilioner  rather  than  the  defendant  or  was 
superior  to  any  right,  title,  or  interest  of  the 
defendant  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  acts  which  gave  rise  to  the  forfeiture  of 
the  property  under  this  section:  or 

"(B)  the  petitioner  is  a  bona  fide  purchas- 
er for  value  of  the  right,  title,  or  interest  in 
the  property  and  was  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase reasonably  without  cause  to  believe 
that  the  property  was  subject  to  forfeiture 
under  this  section: 

the  court  shall  amend  the  order  of  forfeit- 
ure in  accordance  with  its  determination. 

■•(7)  Following  the  court's  disposition  of 
all  petitions  filed  under  this  subsection,  or  if 
no  such  petitions  are  filed  following  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  for  the  filing  of  such  petitions,  the 
United  States  shall  have  clear  title  to  prop- 
erty that  is  the  subject  of  the  order  of  for- 
feiture and  may  warrant  good  title  to  any 
subsequent  purchaser  or  transferee. 

"(p)  The  provision  of  this  section  shall  be 
liberally  construed  to  effectuate  its  remedial 
purposes.". 

"INVESTMENT  OF  ILLICIT  DRUG  PROFITS 

"Sec.  414.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  who  has  received  any  income  de- 
rived, directly  or  indirectly,  from  a  violation 
of  this  title  or  title  III  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  more  than  one  year  in  which 
such  person  has  participated  as  a  principal 
within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  use  or  invest,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  part  of  such  income,  or 
the  proceeds  of  such  income,  in  acquisition 
of  any  interest  in.  or  the  establishment  or 
operation  of.  any  enterprise  which  is  en- 
gaged in.  or  the  activities  of  which  affect, 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  A  purchase 
of  securities  on  the  open  market  for  pur- 
poses of  investment,  and  without  the  inten- 
tion of  controlling  or  participating  in  the 
control  of  the  issuer,  or  of  assisting  another 
to  do  so,  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  this 
section  if  the  securities  of  the  issuer  held  by 
the  purchaser,  the  members  of  his  immedi- 
ate family,  and  his  or  their  accomplices  in 
any  violation  of  this  title  or  title  III  after 
such  purchase  do  not  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  1  percent  of  the  outstanding  securi- 
ties of  any  one  class,  and  do  not  confer, 
either  in  law  or  in  fact,  the  power  to  elect 
one  or  more  directors  of  the  issuer. 

•■(b)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  en- 
terprise' includes  any  individual,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  association,  or  other  legal 
entity,  and  any  union  or  group  of  individ- 
uals associated  in  fact  although  not  a  legal 
entity. 

••(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
liberally  construed  to  effectuate  its  remedial 
purposes.". 

Sec  202.  Section  304  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  824)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (f)  the  following 
sentence:  "AH  right,  title,  and  interest  in 
such  controlled  substances  shall  vest  in  the 
United  States  upon  a  revocation  order  be- 
coming final.". 

Sec.  203.  Section  408  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  848)  is  amended— 

(a)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  'paragraph  (2)"  each 
time  it  appears,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•section  413  of  this  title":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2);  and 

(b)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 


Sec  204.  Section  511  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  881)  is  amended— 

(a)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(7)  All  real  property,  including  any  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  the  whole  of  any  lot  or 
tract  of  land  and  any  appurtenances  or  im- 
provements, which  is  used,  or  intended  to  be 
used,  in  any  manner  or  part,  to  commit,  or 
to  facilitate  the  commission  of.  a  violation 
of  this  title  punishable  by  more  than  one 
year's  imprisonment,  except  that  no  proper- 
ty shall  be  forfeited  under  this  paragraph, 
to  the  extent  of  an  interest  of  an  owner,  by 
reason  of  any  act  or  omission  established  by 
that  owner  to  have  been  committed  or  omit- 
ted without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
that  owner.": 

(b)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(1)  by  inserting  "civil  or  criminal"  after 
"Any  property  subject  to":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (4)  "has 
been  used  or  is  intended  to  be  used  in  viola- 
tion of"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "is  .-sub- 
ject to  civil  or  criminal  forfeiture  under": 

(c)  in  subsection  (O— 

(1)  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence 
"any  of"  after  "Whenever  property  is  seized 
under":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (3)  ",  if  prac- 
ticable," after  "remove  it": 

(d)  in  subsection  (d),  by  inserting  'any  of" 
after  'alleged  to  have  been  incurred, 
under": 

(e)  in  subsection  (e)— 

(1)  by  inserting  "civilly  or  criminally"  in 
the  first  sentence  after  "Whenever  property 
is":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (3)  "and 
remove  it  for  disposition"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  dispose  of  it":  and 

(f)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

■'(h)  All  right,  title,  and  interest  in  proper- 
ty described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  vest  in 
the  United  States  upon  commission  of  the 
act  giving  rise  to  forfeiture  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(i)  The  filing  of  an  indictment  or  infor- 
mation alleging  a  violation  of  this  title  or 
title  III  which  is  also  related  to  a  civil  for- 
feiture proceeding  under  this  section  shall, 
upon  motion  of  the  United  States  and  for 
good  cause  shown,  stay  the  civil  forfeiture 
proceeding. 

■■(j)  In  addition  to  the  venue  provided  for 
in  section  1395  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  in  the 
case  of  property  of  a  defendant  charged 
with  a  violation  that  is  the  basis  for  forfeit- 
ure of  the  property  under  this  section,  a 
proceeding  for  forfeiture  under  this  section 
may  be  brought  in  the  judicial  district  in 
which  the  defendant  owning  such  property 
is  found  or  in  the  judicial  district  in  which 
the  criminal  prosecution  is  brought. ". 

Sec.  205.  Part  A  of  title  III  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"CRIMINAL  FORFEITURES 

"Sec  1017.  Section  413  of  title  II,  relating 
to  criminal  forfeitures,  shall  apply  in  every 
respect  to  a  violation  of  this  title  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year. ". 

Sec  206.  The  table  of  contents  of  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  tuid 
Control  Act  of  1970  is  amended— 

(a)  by  adding  immediately  after 
"Sec.  412.  Applicability  of  treaties  and  other 

international  agreements."' 
the  following  new  items: 
"Sec.  413.  Criminal  forfeitures. 


"Sec.  414.  Investment  of  illicit  drug  prof- 
its.", 
and 

(b)  by  adding  immediately  after 
"Sec.  1016.  Authority  of  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury." 
the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  1017.  Criminal  forfeitures.". 

TITLE  III 
Sec  301.  (a)  Section  511(e)(1)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  881(e)(1))  is 
amended  by  adding  after  "retain  the  proper- 
ty for  official  use""  the  following:  "or  trans- 
fer the  custody  or  ownership  of  any  forfeit- 
ed property  to  any  Federal.  State,  or  local 
agency  pursuant  to  section  616  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1616)". 

(b)  Section  511(e)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  881(e))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  ""The  proceeds  from  any  sale 
under  paragraph  (2)  "the  following:  "The 
Attorney  General  shall  ensure  the  equitable 
transfer  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  any 
forfeited  property  to  the  appropriate  State 
or  local  law  enforcement  agency  so  as  to  re- 
flect generally  the  contribution  of  any  such 
agency  participating  directly  in  any  of  the 
acts  which  led  to  the  seizure  or  forfeiture  of 
such  property.  A  decision  by  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not 
be  subject  to  review."". 

(c)  Section  511(e)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  881(e))  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  general  fund  of  the 
United  States  Treasury"  in  the  sentence  be- 
ginning "The  Attorney  General  shall"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "accordance  with 
section  524(c)  of  title  28.  United  Stales 
Code  ". 

Sec  302.  Section  524  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  There  is  established  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  a  special  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  Department  of  Justice  Assets  Forfeit- 
ure Fund  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  the  fund"  which  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Attorney  General  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
specified  in  Appropriations  Acts  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice: 

"(A)  the  payment,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  of  any  expenses  neces- 
sary to  seize,  detain,  inventory,  safeguard, 
maintain,  advertise,  or  sell  property  under 
seizure,  detention,  or  forfeited  pursuant  to 
any  law  enforced  or  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  or  of  any  other  neces- 
sary expenses  incident  to  the  seizure,  deten- 
tion, or  forfeiture  of  such  property:  such 
payments  may  include  payments  for  con- 
tract services  and  payments  to  reimburse 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  agency  for  any 
expenditures  made  to  perform  the  foregoing 
functions: 

"'(B)  the  payment  of  awards  for  informa- 
tion or  assistance  leading  to  a  civil  or  crimi- 
nal forfeiture  under  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  800  et  seq.)  or  a  criminal  for- 
feiture under  the  Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Corrupt  Organizations  statute  (18  U.S.C. 
1961  et  seq.).  at  the  discretion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General: 

"(C)  the  compromise  and  payment  of  valid 
liens  and  mortgages  against  property  that 
has  been  forfeited  pursuant  to  any  law  en- 
forced or  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the 
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Attorney  General  to  determine  the  validity 
of  any  such  lien  or  mortgage  and  the 
amount  of  payment  to  be  made:  and 

(D)  disbursements  authorized  in  connec- 
tion with  remission  or  mitigation  procedures 
relating  to  property  forfeited  under  any  law- 
enforced  or  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

■(2)  Any  award  paid  from  the  fund  for  in- 
formation concerning  a  forfeiture,  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1)(B).  shall  be  paid  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
his  delegate,  except  that  the  authority  to 
pay  an  award  $10,000  or  more  shall  not  be 
delegated  to  any  person  other  than  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  the  Associate  At- 
torney General,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion. Any  award  for  such  information  shall 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of  $150,000  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  realized  by  the  United 
States  from  the  property  forfeited. 

(3)  There  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund 
all  amounts  from  the  forfeiture  of  property 
under  any  law  enforced  or  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  remaining  after 
the  payment  of  expenses  for  forfeiture  and 
sale  authorized  by  law. 

(4)  Amounts  in  the  fund  which  are  not 
currently  needed  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  kept  on  deposit  or  invested  in 
obligations  of.  or  guaranteed  by.  the  United 
States. 

(5(  The  Attorney  General  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  four  months 
after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  a  detailed 
report  on  the  amounts  deposited  in  the  fund 
and  a  description  of  expenditures  made 
under  this  subsection. 

(6)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  re- 
lating to  deposits  in  the  fund  shall  apply  to 
all  property  in  the  custody  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Comprehensive  Forfeiture  Act 
of  1983. 

••(7)  For  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  1986.  and 
1987.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  described  in  paragraph  (1).  At  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  any  amount  in  the 
fund  in  excess  of  the  amount  appropriated 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  General  Fund  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  except 
that  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
may  bf  carried  forward  and  available  for  ap- 
propriation in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

•(8)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
properly  is  forfeited  pursuant  to  a  law  en- 
forced or  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  if  it  is  forfeited  pursuant  to— 

••(A)  any  criminal  forfeiture  proceeding, 

■•(B)  any  civil  judicial  forfeiture  proceed- 
ing: or 

■■(C)  any  civil  administrative  forfeiture 
proceeding  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice: 

Except  to  the  extent  that  the  seizure  was 
effected  by  a  Customs  officer  or  that  custo- 
dy was  maintained  by  the  Customs  Service 
in  which  case  the  provisions  of  section  613a 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1613a) 
shall  apply.". 

TITLE  IV 

Sec.  401.  Section  607  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  use.  1607)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"9  607.  S»izur*:  value  $100,000  or  lens,  prohibited 

articles,  transporting  conve.vances 

■•(a)  If- 

"(1)  the  value  of  such  seized  vessel,  vehi- 
cle, aircraft,  merchandise,  or  baggage  does 
not  exceed  $100,000: 


■■(2)  such  seized  merchandise  consists  of 
articles  the  importation  of  which  is  prohib- 
ited: or 

•■(3)  such  seized  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft 
was  used  to  import,  export,  or  otherwise 
transport  or  store  any  controlled  sub- 
stances: 

the  appropriate  customs  officer  shall  cause 
a  notice  of  the  seizure  of  such  articles  and 
the  intention  to  forfeit  and  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  the  same  according  to  law  to  be 
published  for  at  least  three  successive  weeks 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  direct.  Written  notice  of  sei- 
zure together  with  information  on  the  ap- 
plicable prcx-edures  shall  be  sent  to  each 
party  who  appears  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
seized  article. 

■(b)  As  used  in  'his  section,  the  term  con- 
trolled substance  has  the  meaning  given 
that  term  in  section  102  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802).'. 

Sec.  402.  Section  608  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1608)  is  amended  in  the 
second  sentence  by  inserting  after  ■penal 
sum  of  the  following:  $5,000  or  10  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  the  claimed  proper- 
ty, whichever  is  lower,  but  not  less  than.". 

Sec.  403.  Section  609  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1609)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  after  deducting  the  actual  expenses  of 
seizure,  publication,  and  sale  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  after  deducting  expenses  enu 
merated  in  section  613  of  this  Act  into  the 
Customs  Forfeiture  Fund.'. 

Sec  404.  Section  610  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  use.  1610)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  If  the  value  of  any  vessel,  vehicle,  mer- 
chandise, or  baggage  so  seized  is  greater 
than  $10,000."  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  If  any  vessel,  vehi- 
cle, aircraft,  merchandise,  or  baggage  is  not 
subject  to  the  procedure  set  forth  in  section 
607.". 

Sec  405.  Section  612  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  ( 19  U.S.C.  1612)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  aircraft.  "  immediately  after 
"vehicle. ■'  wherever  it  appears  in  the  sec- 
tion: 

(2)  striking  out  and  the  value  of  such 
vessel,  vehicle,  merchandise,  or  baggage  as 
determined  under  section  606  does  not 
exceed  $10,000."  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ■and 
the  article  is  subject  to  the  provisions  (S#  sec- 
tion 607  of  this  Act,":  and 

(3)  striking  out  'If  such  value  of  such 
vessel,  vehicle,  merchandise,  or  baggage  ex- 
ceeds $10,000."  in  the  second  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'If 
the  article  is  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  607  of  this  Act.^'. 

Sec  406.  Section  613(a)(3)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1613(a)(3))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

•■(3)  The  residue  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Customs  Forfeiture  Fund.". 

Sec  407.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  a  new  section  immediately 
after  section  613  (19  U.S.C.  1613)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"9  613a.  Customs  Korfeiture  Fund 

••(a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  special  fund 
for  the  United  States  Customs  Service  that 
shall  be  entitled  the  Customs  Forfeiture 
Fund'  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  sec- 
tion as  the  fund).  This  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able without  fiscal  year  limitation  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  in  appropria- 
tions Acts  for  the  following  purposes  of  the 
United  States  Customs  Service— 


"(1)  the  payment  of  all  proper  expenses  of 
the  seizure  or  detention  or  the  proceedings 
of  forfeiture  and  sale  (not  otherwise  recov- 
ered under  section  613(a))  including  but  not 
limited  to,  expenses  of  inventory,  security, 
maintaining  the  custody  of  the  property, 
advertising  and  sale,  and  if  condemned  by 
the  court  and  a  bond  for  such  costs  was  not 
given,  the  costs  as  taxed  by  the  court:  and 

"(2)  the  payment  of  awards  of  compensa- 
tion to  informers  under  section  619  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended. 

•■(b)  There  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund 
all  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  property  forfeited  under,  and  any 
currency  or  monetary  instruments  seized 
and  forfeited  under,  the  laws  enforced  or 
administered  by  the  United  States  Customs 
Service. 

■(c)  Amounts  in  the  fund  which  are  not 
currently  needed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  be  kept  on  deposit  or  invested 
in  obligations  of.  or  guaranteed  by,  the 
United  States. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  of  the  Customs 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  four  months  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  a  detailed  report  on  the  amounts 
deposited  in  the  fund  and  a  description  of 
expenditures  made  under  this  section. 

■■(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  relating 
to  deposits  in  the  fund  shall  apply  to  all 
property  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States 
Customs  Service  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Comprehensive  Forfeiture  Act 
of  1983. 

■•(f)  For  the  purposes  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  fund  for  fiscal  year  1984 
not  more  than  $10,000,000.  for  fiscal  year 
1985  not  more  than  $15,000,000.  for  fiscal 
year  1986  not  more  than  $20,000,000,  and 
for  fiscal  year  1987  not  more  than 
$20,000,000.  Amounts  in  the  fund  in  excess 
of  the  amounts  appropriated  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
General  Fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  for 
which  appropriations  from  the  fund  are  au- 
thorized by  this  Act.  the  fund  shall  cease  to 
exist  and  any  amount  then  remaining  in  the 
fund  shall  be  deposited  in  the  General  F^jnd 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. ". 

Sec  408.  A  new  section  616  is  added  to  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1616)  to  read  as 
follows: 
"9  616.  nispoKition  uf  forfeited  property 

••(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  law.  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  retain  forfeited  properly,  or  to  transfer 
such  property  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine  to— 
•  ( 1 )  any  other  Federal  agency:  or 
(2)  any  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
ag<?ncy  which  participated  directly  in  any  of 
the  acts  which  led  to  the  seizure  or  forfeit- 
ure of  the  property. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  ensure 
the  equitable  transfer  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  any  forfeited  property  to  the 
appropriate  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency  so  as  to  reflect  generally  the  contri- 
bution of  any  such  agency  participating  di- 
rectly in  any  of  the  acts  which  led  to  the 
seizure  or  forfeiture  of  such  property.  A  de- 
cision by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  shall  not  be  subject  to  review.  The 
United  States  shall  not  be  liable  in  any 
action  arising  out  of  the  use  of  any  property 
the  custody  of  which  was  transferred  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  to  any  non-Federal 
agency. 
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"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
order  the  discontinuance  of  any  forfeiture 
proceedings  under  this  Act  in  favor  of  the 
institution  of  forfeiture  proceedings  by 
State  or  local  authorities  under  an  appropri- 
ate State  or  local  statute.  After  the  filing  of 
a  complaint  for  forfeiture  under  this  Act, 
the  Attorney  General  may  seek  dismissal  of 
the  complaint  in  favor  of  forfeiture  proceed- 
ings under  State  or  local  law. 

■•(c)  Whenever  forfeiture  proceedings  are 
discontinued  by  the  United  States  in  favor 
of  State  or  local  proceedings,  the  United 
States  may  transfer  custody  and  possession 
of  the  seized  property  to  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  official  immediately  upon  the 
initiation  of  the  proper  actions  by  such  offi- 
cials. 

•■(d)  Whenever  forfeiture  proceedings  are 
discontinued  by  the  United  States  in  favor 
of  State  or  local  proceedings,  notice  shall  be 
sent  to  all  known  interested  parlies  advising 
them  of  the  discontinuance  or  dismissal. 
The  United  States  shall  not  be  liable  in  any 
action  arising  out  of  the  seizure,  detention, 
and  transfer  of  seized  property  to  State  or 
local  officials.". 

Sec  409.  Section  619  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  ( 19  U.S.C.  1619)  is  amended  by- 

(a)  striking  out  •$50,000"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$150,000  ":  and 

(b)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  'In  no  event 
shall  the  Secretary  delegate  the  authority 
to  pay  an  award  under  this  section  in  excess 
of  $10,000  to  an  official  below  the  level  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs. •'. 

Sec  410.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  a  new  section  589.  to  read  as 
follows: 
"9  .i!<9.  Arrest  aulhortly  of  customs  officers 

'Subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  an  officer  of  the  Customs 
Service  as  defined  in  section  401(i)  of  this 
Act.  as  amended,  may— 

■•(1)  carry  a  firearm: 

"(2)  execute  and  serve  any  order,  warrant, 
subpena.  summons,  or  other  process  issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States: 

■■(3)  make  an  arrest  without  a  warrant  for 
any  offense  against  the  United  Stales  com- 
mitted in  the  officer's  presence  or  for  a 
felony,  cognizable  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  committed  outside  the  offi- 
cer's presence  if  the  officer  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  to  be  ar- 
rested has  committed  or  is  committing  a 
felony:  and 

■■(4)  perform  any  other  law  enforcement 
duty  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  designate. ". 

(b)  Section  7607  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Act  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  7607)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  411.  Sections  602.  605.  606.  608,  609. 
611.  613.  614.  615.  618.  and  619  (19  U.S.C. 
1602,  1605,  1606.  1608.  1609.  1611.  1613.  1614. 
1615.  1618.  and  1619)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  are  amended  by  inserting  the  word 
"aircraft,  "  immediately  after  the  words  "ve- 
hicle"'  or  •vehicles. "  wherever  they  appear. 

Sec  412.  Section  644  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1644)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"§644.  Application  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 

and  section  1.518(d)  of  title  .13 

••(a)  The  authority  vested  by  section  1109 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49 
U.S.C.  1509)  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, by  regulation  to  provide  for  the  appli- 
cation to  civil  air  navigation  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  administration  of 
customs,  and  of  the  laws  and  regulations  re- 
lating to  the  entry  and  clearance  of  vessels, 


shall  extend  to  the  application  in  like 
manner  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
or  of  the  Anti-Smuggling  Act  of  1935.  or  of 
any  regulations  promulgated  hereunder. 

••(b)  For  purposes  of  section  1518(d)  of 
Title  33,  the  term  •customs  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^ 
shall  mean  this  chapter  and  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law  classified  to  this  title.". 

Sec  413.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  a  new  section  600  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§  600.  Application  of  the  customs  laws  to  other 
seizures  bv  customs  officers 

■The  procedures  set  forth  in  sections  602 
through  619  of  this  Act  (19  U.S.C.  1602 
through  1619)  shall  apply  to  seizures  of  any 
property  effected  by  customs  officers  under 
any  law  enforced  or  administered  by  the 
Customs  Service  unless  such  law  specifies 
different  procedures.  ". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  Senator 
BiDEN,  who  has  worked  with  me  on 
these  matters,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

On  Monday  I  believe  we  go  into 
habeas  corpus  and  other  matters.  At 
that  time  we  will  take  up  other  crime 
bills. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  able  majority  leader  for  his 
fine  assistance  and  cooperation  in  get- 
ting these  bills  up  and  for  his  assist- 
ance in  helping  us  to  pass  them.  We 
wish  to  deeply  express  our  gratitude  to 
him  and  also  to  the  minority  leader 
for  allowing  these  bills  to  come  up 
with  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  if  we  can 
move  as  rapidly  on  what  remains  on 
this  criminal  calendar,  if  you  will,  as 
we  have  the  last  2  days,  we  will  be  in 
good  shape.  1  am  anxious  to  get  to 
them  on  Monday. 


I  expect  we  will  be  a  good  part  of 
next  week,  maybe  all  of  next  week, 
doing  these  things,  but  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  try  to  do  all 
of  those. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  must  deal 
with  Export  Administration,  and  I 
hope  that  by  the  first  of  the  week  we 
can  have  a  better  idea  about  what  we 
are  going  to  do  and  when  we  are  going 
to  do  it. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  now  I 
shall  make  an  announcement  that  no 
doubt  Members  have  waited  for  with 
some  expectation.  There  will  be  no 
more  rollcall  votes  today. 

Mr.  President,  on  yesterday  and  per- 
haps this  morning  I  announced  we 
hoped  also  to  do  the  drug  czar  bill 
today.  There  are  negotiations  in 
progress  on  the  form  and  substance  of 
that  measure  that  might  expedite  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  Monday.  So, 
the  leadership  chose  to  bring  that 
matter  up  today. 

Next  week,  however,  we  will  have  a 
busy  week  to  finish  the  so-called  ancil- 
lary bills  to  the  criminal  package.  We 
must  deal  with  the  Specter  career 
criminal  bill,  habeas  corpus,  drug  czar, 
exclusionary  rule.  Federal  tort  claims, 
and  death  penalty. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  now  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  to  extend  not 
past  the  hour  of  3  p.m.,  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  10 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  president,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  6.  1984 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  my  intention  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
adjourn  today  instead  of  recess.  But 
first  I  would  like  to  propound  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  minority  leader  and  other 
Senators  with  respect  to  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  if  the  Senate  adjourns 
today,  when  it  reconvenes  on  Monday, 
February  6,  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
be  dispensed  with:  that  no  resolutions 
come  over  under  the  rule:  that  the  call 
of  the  Calendar  be  dispensed  with;  and 
that  following  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order 
that  there  be  a  special  order  in  favor 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ExoN),  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  to  be  followed  in  turn  by  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  12  noon,  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  10 
minutes  each;  and  provided  further 
that  the  morning  hour  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
object,  would  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  provide  an  additional  15 
minutes  order  for  me? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
amend  the  request  in  that  respect. 

Mr  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  AOJOURNMEirr  UNTIL  1 1  A.M.. 
MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  6.  1984 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  11  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
only  one  item  on  today's  calendar  of 
business  that  appears  to  be  cleared  on 
l)oth  sides.  I  would  inquire  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  if  he  is  prepared  to  con- 
sider House  Concurrent  Resolution 
220.  which  is  Calendar  Order  No.  632 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


CONDEMNING  THE  TURKISH 
FEDERATED  STATE  OF  CYPRUS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  220. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  220) 
condemning  the  action  of  the  so-called 
Turkish  Federated  State  of  Cyprus'  in  de- 
claring itself  to  be  an  independent  state  on 
Cyprus  on  November  15.  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

NEGOTIATING  A  FAIR  AND  PERMANENT 

SETTLEMENT  ON  CYPRUS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  the  general  intent  of 
this  resolution,  but  it  should  not  be 
taken  as  a  criticism  of  the  present  gov- 
ernments of  Turkey  or  Greece.  There 
have  been  some  conflicting  reports  for 
example,  regarding  the  knowledge 
available  to  the  Turkish  leadership 
concerning  the  plan  of  action  by  the 
Turkish  Cypriot  leader.  Mr.  Rayf 
Denktash.  to  unilaterally  declare  an 
independent  Turkish  State  on  Cyprus 
last  November.  1983.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  appear  that  this  action  was 
taken  independently  by  Mr.  Denktash. 
and  without  the  prior  knowledge  of 
the  Turkish  Government. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the 
present  Turkish  Government,  a  repre- 
sentative democracy  formed  as  a  result 
of  elections  held  this  past  November, 
came  to  power  after  the  events  con- 
demned by  this  resolution  occurred. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  President,  the 
action  taken  by  Mr.  Denktash  is  re- 
grettable   and    should    be    corrected 


through  appropriate  actions  taken  by 
all  sides  to  this  controversy.  The  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations. 
Mr.  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar.  has  been 
actively  involved  in  recent  weeks  in 
brokering  a  series  of  proposals  and 
counterproposals  by  the  leaders  of 
both  Cypriot  communities— Greek  and 
Turkish— to  move  toward  the  goal  of  a 
unified  government  for  all  of  Cyprus 
which  would  protect  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  both  communities.  The 
Turkish  Cypriots  made  a  series  of  pro- 
posals on  December  2.  1983,  and  those 
proposals  have  been  met  with  the 
offer  of  a  comprehensive  framework 
by  the  Greek  Cypriot  leadership.  Al- 
though the  process  of  negotiation  has 
a  long  way  to  go.  this  movement  is 
healthy,  in  the  right  direction,  and 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  way 
possible  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President.  United  States  inter- 
ests in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  are 
critical— they  are  intimately  related  to 
the  vitality  of  NATO,  and  to  the  influ- 
ence and  prestige  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Middle  East.  Greece  and  Turkey 
are  both  important  NATO  countries, 
both  critical  to  deterring  Soviet  de- 
signs on  the  Middle  East  and  Mediter- 
ranean. I  have  been  pleased  to  note 
that  a  series  of  recent  developments 
strengthens  U.S.  relations  with  both 
nations.  This  past  September  8,  the 
United  States  signed  a  5-year  Defense 
and  Economic  Cooperation  Agreement 
with  Greece  which  guarantees  un- 
changed American  access  to  the  cur- 
rent system  of  military  bases  in 
Greece.  This  agreement  was  vocifer- 
ously opposed  by  the  Communist 
Party  and  other  left-wing  elements  in 
Greece,  and  the  government  of  Prime 
Minister  Papandreou  was  under  great 
pressure  to  abandon  the  arrangement. 
Denial  of  American  access  to  our  bases 
in  Greece  would  have  been  a  bad  blow 
to  the  capabilities  and  integrity  of 
NATO. 

In  addition,  relations  with  Turkey 
are  continuing  to  develop  well.  On  No- 
vember 29,  1982.  the  United  States  and 
Turkey  signed  a  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding that  would  allow  the 
United  States  to  modernize  existing 
Turkish  air  force  bases  and  establish 
several  new  bases.  The  agreement  will 
also  permit  us  to  airlift  troops  to  those 
bases  in  times  of  a  NATO-designated 
crisis.  I  was  particularly  pleased  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  accept- 
ed a  proposal  that  I  made  last  year  to 
fund  the  construction  of  a  new  fighter 
base  in  eastern  Turkey,  at  the  town  of 
Mus.  which  is  well  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  historic  Russian  invasion 
routes  into  Iran.  This  base  would 
house  both  Turkish  and  U.S.  fighter 
squadrons  in  the  event  of  a  crisis. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  an  additional  United 
States-Turkish  agreement  was  signed 
in  late  November  1983  in  which  the 


United  States  was  granted  rights  to 
use  the  southern  Turkish  airbase  of 
Incirlik  for  purposes  of  resupplying 
our  troops  participating  in  the  multi- 
national force  in  Lebanon.  The  agree- 
ment permits  the  movement  of  600 
men  and  350,000  lbs.  of  equipment 
through  Incirlik  every  month  for  pur- 
poses of  supporting  our  Lebanon  oper- 
ations. This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
Turks  have  allowed  us  to  use  any  facil- 
ity in  Turkey  for  any  purpose  outside 
the  NATO  framework. 

Turkeys  military  government,  in 
power  since  it  took  control  from  an  in- 
capacitated parliament  in  1980.  an- 
nounced and  stuck  by  a  schedule  for  a 
return  to  what  It  has  termed  a  con- 
trolled democracy.  -The  generals  felt 
the  only  way  to  bring  Turkey  out  of 
the  political  turmoil  and  chaos  it  had 
experienced  in  the  late  seventies  was 
to  refashion  the  political  system  and 
stabilize  the  economic  system.  The 
program  apparently  met  with  strong 
popular  support,  eliminated  the  dan- 
gerous level  of  internal  terrorist  activi- 
ty that  had  developed  in  the  late 
1970's  and  stabilized  the  economy.  The 
elections  of  last  November,  although 
limited  in  their  range  of  political  par- 
ticipation, are  to  be  welcomed  and  the 
process  of  restoring  democracy  should 
be  applauded. 

Greece  is  an  important  NATO  coun- 
try. Turkey  is  an  ally  of  growing  im- 
portance which  is  playing  significant 
peacekeeping  roles  in  the  Middle 
East— for  example,  as  a  mediator  in 
the  Iran-Iraq  conflict.  The  recent 
series  of  defense  agreements  with  both 
nations  must  be  preserved.  Good  rela- 
tions with  both  nations  are  vital  to  us. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  some  diplomatic 
movement  between  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  Cypriot  communities  is  now 
occurring  and  that  the  goal  of  a  uni- 
fied Cyprus  is  still  alive.  Positive  ac- 
tions by  the  United  States  to  encour- 
age this  process,  particularly  through 
the  good  offices  of  the  United  Nations, 
are  to  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
this  afternoon  to  express  my  sense  of 
shock  and  outrage  over  the  announced 
establishment  of  a  Turkish  Republic 
on  Cyprus.  This  action,  undertaken  by 
Rauf  Denktash,  leader  of  the  Turkish 
Cypriots,  clearly  has  been  designed  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  the  people  of 
Cyprus  and  to  undermine  the  legiti- 
mate government  of  President  Spyros 
Kyprianou. 

During  July  1974.  an  estimated 
40.000  Turkish  troops  invaded  Cyprus. 
More  than  200.000  Greek  Cypriots 
were  displaced  as  a  result  of  that  ille- 
gal invasion.  Today,  nearly  a  decade 
later,  a  Turkish  force  of  more  than 
20,000  remains  on  the  island. 

The  continued  presence  of  these 
troops  on  Cyprus  is  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Cypriot 
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Government.  It  must  be  condemned. 
In  addition,  the  unilateral  declaration 
of  independence  proclaimed  earlier 
this  week  can  serve  only  to  further 
frustrate  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  hostilities  on 
Cyprus. 

Of  particular  concern  is  the  whole- 
hearted support  expressed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  for  the  Turkish 
Republic  of  Northern  Cyprus.  The 
United  States  has  been  joined  by 
Greece  and  a  number  of  other  impor- 
tant allies  in  decrying  the  action  taken 
by  the  Turkish  Cypriots.  I  have  joined 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pending  resolu- 
tion which  calls  for  the  removal  of  all 
Turkish  troops  from  Cyprus,  as  well  as 
the  reunification  of  that  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  important  resolution  as  a  clear 
demonstration  of  our  continued  sup- 
port and  commitment  to  Cyprus. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 220.  On  November  15,  1983,  the 
so-called  assembly  of  the  Turkish  Fed- 
eration of  Cyprus  declared  that  por- 
tion of  Cyprus  which  is  occupied  by 
Turkish  troops,  to  be  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state.  That  illegal  act  of  se- 
cession from  the  Republic  of  Cyprus 
was  roundly  condemned  by  this 
Senate,  by  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
by  most  responsible  members  of  the 
international  community.  Such  an  act, 
if  permitted  to  stand,  would  violate 
the  physical  integrity  of  Cyprus,  and 
destroy  its  future  ability  to  reenter 
the  ranks  of  nations  as  a  unified, 
democratic  society. 

This  desperate  act  of  attempted  bi- 
furcation of  Cyprus  is  but  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  decade  of  turmoil,  dashed 
hopes,  and  deep  frustration  on  that 
troubled  island.  It  is  the  tragic  culmi- 
nation of  a  political  process  that  began 
with  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus 
in  1974,  10  years  later  Turkish  occupa- 
tion continues  over  40  percent  of  the 
island  Republic.  Neither  a  congres- 
sional embargo  against  arms  sales  to 
Turkey,  adopted  in  1975  and  repealed 
in  1978,  nor  United  Nations-sponsored 
bicommunal  talks  aimed  at  a  political 
resolution  has  yielded  much  by  way  of 
a  progress  toward  reintegration  on 
Cyprus. 

With  the  surprise  election  of  a  new 
civilian  government  in  Turkey,  led  by 
Turgot  Ozal  and  his  Motherland 
parly,  last  November,  many  of  us  had 
hoped  for  a  more  conciliatory  policy  in 
Ankara.  Regrettably,  to  date,  that  has 
not  been  the  case.  Turkey's  recogni- 
tion of  the  illegal  delaration  of  inde- 
pendence continues.  We  can  only 
hope,  Mr.  President,  that  as  Prime 
Minister  Ozal's  government  takes 
hold,  it  may  yet  turn  its  attention  to 
this  most  vexing  problem,  and  join 
with  the  other  interested  parties  in 
working  for  a  fair  resolution  of  the 
Cyprus  dilemma. 


As  a  first  step,  Turkey,  the  only 
nation  to  provide  recognition  to  the  il- 
legal independent  Turkish  Cypriot 
entity,  should  withdraw  its  recogni- 
tion. Such  a  move,  coupled  with  full 
implementation  of  U.N.  Resolution 
541,  which  was  adopted  on  November 
18,  and  calls  for  the  reversal  of  the 
declaration  of  independence  could  sig- 
nificantly contribute  to  a  climate  of 
cooperation  and  accommodation  in 
Cyprus. 

On  January  11,  Cypriot  President 
Spyros  Kyprianou  unveiled  a  detailed 
proposal  for  both  a  constitutional  and 
territorial  settlement  for  Cyprus.  His 
thoughtful  proposals  include  a  power- 
sharing  arrangement  that  would  allow 
for  a  Greek  Cypriot  President  and  a 
Turkish  Cypriot  Vice-President,  a  final 
territorial  arrangement  that  would 
allow  maximum  local  autonomy,  while 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  Repub- 
lic itself.  These  proposals  from  Mr. 
Kyprianou  are  fair  ones  and  deserve  a 
more  thoughtful  response  from 
Turkey  and  the  Turkish  Cypriot  com- 
munity as  well.  U.N.  Secretary  Gener- 
al Perez-Cuellar  took  these  proposals 
with  him  to  the  recently  held  Islamic 
conference  in  Casablanca  where  he 
discussed  them  with  Mr.  Denktash. 
the  leader  of  the  Turkish  Cypriot  com- 
munity, and  with  President  Evren  of 
Turkey.  We  all  await  their  further  re- 
sponse to  his  suggestions  for  further 
talks. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  Cyprus  festers.  It  will  not  go 
away  by  wishing  it  so.  And  as  long  as  it 
is  allowed  to  fester,  it  will  erode  the 
stability  of  the  vital  southern  flank  of 
our  NATO  alliance.  The  events  of  the 
past  2  months  have  not  only  chal- 
lenged the  complacency  of  the  inter- 
national community  on  this  issue,  but 
also  offered  a  rare  opportunity  for  a 
diplomatic  breakthrough.  In  this 
regard,  the  United  States  must  not 
slacken  its  resolve  to  resist,  and  ulti- 
mately reverse,  the  unilateral  and  ille- 
gal declaration  of  independence,  and 
to  move  all  parties  to  the  negotiating 
table  for  a  fair  and  lasting  resolution 
of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  in  strong  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  220,  which  con- 
demns the  illegal  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  Turkish  Federated 
State  of  Cyprus. 

This  unjustified  action  is  an  unac- 
ceptable violation  of  the  sovereignty 
and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Cyprus.  It  is  illegal.  It  preempts 
negotiations  to  resolve  the  dispute  on 
Cyprus.  It  must  be  strongly  opposed 
by  the  United  States,  by  our  allies  and 
by  all  nations  in  the  world  community. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  give  the 
tragic  situation  in  Cyprus  a  higher  pri- 
ority in  our  Nation's  foreign  policy. 
We  must  insure  that  more  effective  ef- 
forts are  made  to  achieve  a  peaceful 
settlement. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  220)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next  I 
have  a  Senate  resolution  dealing  with 
the  representation  of  Galen  Reser  in 
Civil  Action  No.  83-3819  and  it  is  to 
authorize  testimony  and  representa- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  in  order  to  consider  that 
Senate  resolution  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZING    TESTIMONY    AND 
REPRESENTATION  OF  A 

SENATE  EMPLOYEE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
the  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask. for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  334)  authorizing  tes- 
timony and  representation  of  Galen  Reser 
in  the  case  of  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manu- 
facturing Company  v.  George  P.  Schultz.  et 
al.  Civil  Action  No.  83-3819. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
plaintiff  in  a  civil  case,  Minnesota 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co:  v. 
George  P.  Shultz.  et  al.  Civil  Action 
No.  83-3819,  currently  pending  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  has  subpenaed  Galen 
Reser,  an  employee  of  Senator  Percy's 
office,  to  provide  testimony  and  docu- 
ments at  a  hearing  on  a  preliminary 
injunction.  This  resolution  authorizes 
Mr.  Reser  to  provide  the  nonprivileged 
testimony  and  documents,  and  directs 
the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent 
Mr.  Reser  in  this  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  334)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  reso'ution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  334 

Wherea.s  the  case  of  Minnesota  Mining 
and  Manufacturing  Company  v.  George  P. 
Shultz.  et  al..  Civil  Action  No.  83-3819.  is 
pending  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Whereas  the  plaintiff  has  subpoenaed 
Galen    Reser,    an    employee    of    Senator 
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Percy's  office,  to  testify  and  to  produce  doc- 
uments: 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate: 

Whereas  when  it  appears  that  testimony 
of  an  employee  of  the  Senate,  and  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  under  the  con- 
trol of  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate  are 
needful  for  use  in  any  court  for  the  promo- 
tion of  justice,  the  Senate  will  take  such 
action  thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  of 
justice  consistently  with  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  the  Senate: 

Whereas  pursuant  to  section  703(a)  and 
704(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978.  2  U.S.C.  288b(a)  and  288c(a)  (1982). 
the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to  defend 
the  memljers  and  employees  of  the  Senate 
in  any  proceeding  with  respect  to  any  sub- 
poena relating  to  their  official  responsibil- 
ities: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  Galen  Reser  in  the 
case  of  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company  v.  George  P.  Shultz  et  ai: 

Sec  2.  That  Galen  Reser  is  authorized  to 
testify  and  to  produce  subpoenaed  docu- 
ments in  the  case  of  Minnesota  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Company  v.  George  P. 
Shultz.  et  al..  except  for  such  testimony  and 
documents  as  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  or 
his  representative  determines  are  privileged 
from  disclosure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
todays  Executive  Calendar,  there  is 
one  item  that  appears  cleared  for 
action  by  unanimous  consent  under 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and 
two  nominations  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  in  the  Air  Force.  I  inquire 
of  the  minority  leader  if  he  is  pre- 
pared to  consider  all  or  any  portion  of 
those  nominations  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we.  on 
this  side,  are  ready  to  proceed  with  all 
nominations  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


tions  in  the  Air  Force  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
afraid  I  am  not  prepared  to  consider 
all  of  them,  but  I  do  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  Calendar  Order  No.  447. 
the  nomination  of  Mary  A.  Grigsby  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  those  nomina- 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK 
BOARD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  nomination. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
nomination  of  Mary  A.  Grigsby,  of 
Texas,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  distinct  pleasure  to  recommend 
that  the  Senate  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  and  ap- 
prove the  nomination  of  Mary  A. 
Grigsby  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Mary  Grigsby  knows  the  savings  and 
loan  business  from  the  ground  up.  She 
started  with  Houston  First  Savings  as 
a  bookkeeper  and  worked  her  way  up, 
becoming  the  president  of  the  organi- 
zation in  1971.  She  has  most  recently 
been  serving  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  of  United  Savings,  the  second 
largest  savings  and  loan  in  the  State  of 
Texas.  She  has  also  held  many  other 
industry-related  positions,  including 
serving  as  president  of  the  Texas  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  League  and  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  of  Little  Rock. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
has  the  responsibility  for  supervising 
and  assuring  the  soundness  of  over 
3.000  savings  and  loan  associations 
throughout  America.  Mary  Grigsby's 
abilities  and  experience  will  enable  her 
to  play  an  active  and  positive  role  in 
the  continued  progress  of  this  vital 
segment  of  our  financial  industry.  The 
past  few  years  have  seen  unprecedent- 
ed strains  placed  on  our  financial 
system,  and  especially  on  the  savings 
and  loan  industry.  The  current  era  of 
financial  deregulation  is  placing  addi- 
tional strains  on  all  our  financial  insti- 
tutions. At  the  same  time,  there  is  still 
a  continual  need  for  home  mortgage 
financing— the  traditional  specialty  of 
the  the  savings  and  loan  association. 

In  todays  challenging  climate,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  needs 
experienced,  forward-looking  leader- 
ship. Mary  Grigsby  has  long  been  sup- 
plying such  leadership  in  Texas.  Mary 
has  proven  her  ability  to  work  out 
practical,  bipartisan  solutions  to  prob- 
lems, and  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Texas, 
Senator  Tower,  in  wholeheartedly  rec- 
ommending her  for  confirmation  to 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS    PLACED    ON    THE 

SECRETARY  S     DESK     IN     THE 

AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Paul  W. 
Bishop,  and  ending  Jacquelyn  D.  Reid, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  November  18.  1983. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  of  Mary  A.  Grigsby 
was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominees  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  that  the  Senate  has  given  its 
consent  to  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  to  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  to  ordered. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  is  now  prepared  to  deliver  an- 
other statement  in  the  series  of  state- 
ments he  has  made  on  the  history  of 
the  Senate. 

I  do  not  want  to  embellish  the 
matter  too  much,  but  I  wanted  to  ob- 
serve once  more  that  what  we  are  wit- 
nessing here  in  this  growing  list  of 
speeches  on  the  history  of  the  Senate 
has  become  the  definitive  history  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  in 
due  course  it  will  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  probably  running  to 
several  volumes. 

It  is  a  scholarly  work.  It  is  destined 
to  be  the  standard  reference  work  for 
scholars,  students,  and  historians  who 
will  study  this  institution  and  its  spe- 
cial relationship  to  the  rest  of  the 
Government. 
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I  say  these  things  because  I  want  to 
express  my  admiration  for  the  work 
that  the  minority  leader  is  doing,  and 
to  express  the  appreciation,  I  am  sure, 
of  every  Senator  for  this  ongoing, 
monumental  project. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

In  order  to  accommodate  that,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  be  extended 
today  to  whatever  length  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  presentation  of  this 
statement  today  by  the  minority 
leader  without  restriction  as  to  time, 
and  I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  he  concludes  that  state- 
ment that  the  Chair  place  the  Senate 
in  adjournment  pursuant  to  the  order 
previously  entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  remarks, 
which  were  very  gracious.  I  appreciate 
more  than  I  can  say  the  majority 
leader  accommodating  me  on  these 
statements,  always  accommodating 
me.  I  appreciate  the  cooperation  he 
has  steadfastly  shown  to  me  in  making 
provision  for  me  to  make  these  state- 
ments. 

I  have  at  all  times  intended  that 
they  would  be  made  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  business  to  be  transacted 
in  the  Senate.  I  have  always  also  indi- 
cated that  anytime  a  Senator  comes 
into  the  Chamber  and  wishes  to  speak. 
I  will  yield  time  to  the  Member.  If  the 
majority  leader  has  further  business 
to  transact,  I  will  certainly  yield  the 
floor  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  only  flat- 
tered but  I  am  encouraged  by  the  ma- 
jority leaders  statement.  I  hope  these 
statements  do  and  will  live  up  to  his 
expressions  concerning  them. 

I  know  of  no  extended  series  of 
statements  on  the  Senate  from  an  in- 
sider, except  that  Journal  which  was 
written  by  Senator  Maclay  during  the 
first  2  years  of  the  Senate  when  its 
doors  were  closed. 

Senator  Maclay  was  not  reelected. 
He  was  quite  acerbic  as  he  talked 
about  other  Members.  He  seemed  to 
find  nothing  good  to  say  about  any  of 
them. 

But  for  that  Journal  I  suppose  we 
would  not  have  very  much  informa- 
tion concerning  the  first  2  years  of  the 
Senate  as  an  institution  operated 
under  the  Constitution. 

I  am  sorry  to  note  that  he  was  not 
reelected  after  that  first  2  years. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  I,  too, 
have  observed  that  without  that  we 
would  not  know  much  about  the  earli- 
est days  of  the  Senate,  and  maybe  we 
do  not  know  much  about  it  anyway. 


I  have  a  few  copies  of  the  Congres- 
sional Globe  in  my  office  that  go  back 
to  the  earliest  days  of  the  publication, 
but  they  were  well  after  the  Senate 
had  established  itself  as  an  institution 
in  Government. 

I  also  would  note  that  official  min- 
utes and  records  of  important  and  his- 
toric events  are  very  rare  indeed 
during  our  formative  years. 

I  am  advised,  and  I  believe  this  is 
correct,  that  among  the  first  actions 
taken  by  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion was  a  resolution  first  to  close  the 
doors  to  the  public  and  second  to 
direct  no  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
would  be  kept. 

I  cannot  imagine  what  would 
happen  in  today's  circumstances  if  any 
public  institution  were  to  do  that.  It 
would  violate  the  provisions  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  the 
sunshine  laws.  But  our  early  Founding 
Fathers  were  not  overly  fastidious 
about  guaranteeing  public  access  to 
the  deliberations. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  64th  state- 
ment in  the  series  which  began  on 
March  20,  1980. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


THE  SENATE  IN  THE 
PROGRESSIVE  ERA,  1901-1912 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
close  of  the  Fifty-Sixth  Congress,  on 
March  2.  1901,  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  cabinet,  high-ranking  mili- 
tary officers  and  other  dignitaries 
filed  into  the  Senate  chamber  to  wit- 
ness the  swearing  in  of  the  new  vice 
president  of  the  United  States,  forty- 
two-year-old  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The 
young  vice  president  was  a  familiar 
face  to  most  of  those  in  attendance. 
For  many  years  he  had  resided  in 
Washington  as  chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  later  as  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  Navy.  During  the 
war  with  Spain  in  1898  Roosevelt  had 
led  his  Rough  Riders  to  glory  at  the 
battle  of  San  Juan  Hill.  Triumphantly 
he  returned  to  be  elected  governor  of 
New  York.  He  was  a  cowboy  and  a 
scholar,  a  physical  fitness  advocate 
and  a  naturalist,  a  reformer  and  a 
party  loyalist.  Above  all,  young 
"Teddy"  Roosevelt  was  an  unpredict- 
able and  impetuous  enthusiast  for  nu- 
merous ideas  and  causes,  who  made 
the  elders  of  his  party  quite  nervous. 
At  the  Republican  convention  in  1900 
they  found  the  perfect  place  to  temper 
his  ardor:  they  nominated  him  for  vice 
president.  With  a  little  luck,  they  felt, 
he  would  never  be  heard  from  again. 

Vice  President  Roosevelt  did  not  de- 
liver his  inaugural  address  until  the 
opening  of  the  Fifty-Seventh  Con- 
gress, on  March  4.  We  can  imagine 


him  standing  in  this  chamber  at  the 
presiding  officer's  desk.  His  pince  nez 
glasses  perched  on  his  nose,  his  high 
pitched  voice,  his  arm  pointing  sky- 
ward for  gesture,  addressing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  "Senators,"  he  told 
them,  "the  history  of  free  government 
is  in  large  part  the  history  of  those 
representative  legislative  bodies  in 
which,  from  the  earliest  times,  free 
government  has  found  its  loftiest  ex- 
press ....  A  great  work  lies  ready  to 
the  hand  of  this  generation;  and  thrice 
happy  is  the  generation  that  to  it  is 
given  such  a  work  to  do.  A  leading  part 
in  the  work  must  be  taken  by  this 
august  and  powerful  legislative  body 
over  which  I  have  been  called  to  pre- 
side. Most  deeply  do  I  appreciate  the 
privilege  of  my  position,  for  high 
indeed  is  the  honor  of  presiding  over 
the  American  Senate  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century."  ' 

Those  were  fine  words,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but,  in  fact,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
presided  over  the  Senate  only  6  days, 
during  the  special  session  of  the  57th 
Congress.  The  Senate  adjourned  on 
March  9  and  did  not  return  to  regular 
session  until  December  2,  1901.  In  the 
interim.  President  William  McKinley 
was  assassinated  in  September  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  in  Buffalo. 
The  president  had  been  shaking  hands 
on  a  receiving  line  when  a  slim  young 
man  with  a  bandaged  hand  stepped 
up.  The  bandage  concealed  a  pistol, 
which  he  fired  twice  at  the  president. 
President  McKinley  lingered  a  week 
before  he  died  of  gangrene  and  infec- 
tion—apparently as  much  a  victim  of 
medical  incompetency  as  of  assassina- 
tion. His  last  words  were  the  title  of 
that  old  hymn,  "Nearer  My  God  To 
Thee.  ' 

The  president's  assassin  was  a  self- 
proclaimed  anarchist,  Leon  Czolgosz, 
who  opposed  all  men  in  power  and  au- 
thority. The  son  of  Russian  Poles  who 
had  come  to  the  United  States  42 
years  earlier,  Czolgosz  had  been 
deeply  influenced  by  labor  unrest  in 
the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia.  The  treatment  of  Slavic 
miners  in  the  Latimer  Mines  Massacre 
in  1897  particularly  strengthened  his 
anarchistic  tendencies. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  the  "terrible 
swift  sword"  of  justice  in  those  days. 
Czolgosz  went  on  trial  on  September 
23.  9  days  after  McKinley  died.  He  was 
convicted  of  murder  the  next  day.  and 
electrocuted  1  month  and  6  days  later, 
on  October  29,  1901. 

Former  President  Grover  Cleveland 
eulogized  President  McKinley.  "All 
our  people  loved  their  dead  president," 
said  Cleveland.  "His  kindly  nature  and 
lovable  traits  of  character,  and  his 
amiable  consideration  for  all  about 
him  will  long  live  in  the  minds  and 
hearts    of    his    countrymen."    Paren- 
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ihetically.  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Cleveland,  whose  operation  for  cancer 
of   the   mouth   in    1893.   which    I   de- 
scribed in  my  last  address,  outlived  his 
successor.  Former  President  Cleveland 
retired  to  a  home  near  the  Princeton 
University  campus,  where  he  died  in 
1908  at  the  age  of  71.  from  ailments 
unrelated  to  that  disease  which  nearly 
claimed  his  life  during  his  presidency. 
Now.    with    McKinley    dead,      that 
damned    cowboy."    as   Senator    Mark 
Hanna  called  him.  was  in  the  White 
House.  And  the  first  order  of  the  new 
session  was  to  receive  the  message  of 
the   president    of   the   United   States. 
Theodore    Roosevelt.     Running    over 
thirty    thousand    words.    Roosevelt's 
message    filled    twelve    pages    in    the 
Congressional  Record.  Some  called  it 
a  conservative  message,  and  a  continu- 
ance of  McKinleys  program,  but  in  it 
we  can  see  the  seeds  of  a  new  activist 
administration  by  a  progressive  presi- 
dent. Roosevelt  asserted  that  the  old 
laws  and  customs  concerning  the  con- 
centration and  distribution  of  wealth 
were     no   longer  sufficient."   He  saw 
trouble  ahead  in  the  development  of 
large-scale  industry,  and  called  for  na- 
tional  supervision   of   corporations,   a 
new    cabinet    department    for    Com- 
merce and  Industries,  and  revision  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Act  to  equalize  railroad  rates  for  all 
shippers.  He  advocated  protection  of 
our   natural   resources,   protection   of 
forest   reserves,  and  reclamation  and 
settlement  of  arid  lands.-  Here  was  the 
beginning  of  one  of  the  greatest  peri- 
ods  of   reform    in   American    history. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the  prototype 
of  what  political  scientists  call  a  "posi- 
tive-activist"    president.     He     altered 
public  expectation  of  what  a  chief  ex- 
ecutive should  do.  and  how  he  should 
lead.  He  changed  the  way  the  press  re- 
ported on  the  presidency.  He  began  a 
shift  of  power  and  attention  from  Cap- 
itol Hill  to  the  White  House  that  cul- 
minated in  the  -Imperial  Presidency" 
of  our  own  time.  Quite  a  difference 
from  the  words  of  the  youthful  vice 
president  who  expected  to  preside  over 
the  "august  and  powerful"  Senate. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  grew  to  such  a 
monumental  figure,  both  during  his 
own  lifetime  and  in  the  histories  and 
folktales  ever  since— with  his  gleaming 
teeth,  "big  stick."  and  even  the  Teddy 
Bear,  named  for  him— that  he  ob- 
scures our  view  of  how  'august  and 
powerful"  the  United  States  Senate 
really  was  during  his  term,  how  might- 
ily he  had  to  struggle  to  enact  his  pro- 
grams, and  how  frequently  he  had  to 
compromise  with  the  conservative  sen- 
ators who  controlled  this  body.  The 
purpose  of  my  remarks  today,  in  my 
continuing  series  of  addresses  on  the 
history  of  the  United  States  Senate,  is 
to  focus  on  the  powerful  leaders  of  the 
Senate  of  that  era  and  on  the  great 
struggle  that  took  place  in  this  cham- 
ber   between    the    defenders    of    the 


status    quo    and    the    champions    of 
reform. 

Historians  say  that  four  men  ruled 
the  Senate  in  those  first  years  of  the 
twentieth  century.  "The  Four."  were 
Nelson  W.   Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island. 
William  B.  Allison  of  Iowa.  Orville  H. 
Piatt    of    Connecticut,    and    John    C. 
Spooner  of  Wisconsin.  Visitors  to  the 
office    of    the    Majority    Leader    will 
notice    a    large    photograph    of    The 
Four,  seated  together  in  wicker  chairs 
and  rockers  on  the  porch  at  Senator 
Aldrichs   estate    in    Newport.    Rhode 
Island,   in    1903.   attesting   that    they 
were  close  personal  friends  who  social- 
ized in  private  as  well  as  collaborated 
in    public.    Professor    Horace    Samuel 
Merrill  and  Marion  Galbraith  Merrill 
have  written  a  spirited  analysis  of  The 
Senate  Four  in  their  book.  The  Repub- 
lican Command,  1897-1913.  The  Mer- 
rills describe  these  powerful  senators 
as    -hard-working,  knowledgeable,  ex- 
perienced, professional  politicians  .  . 
The  Four  educated  each  other,  helped 
each  other,  protected  each  other  .  .  . 
The  Four  arrived  at  their  collective  de- 
cisions through  frequent  informal  con- 
ferences among  themselves,  often  held 
in     Platfs    simple     but     comfortable 
apartment."     Long-time     New      York 
Times  reporter  Charles  Willis  Thomp- 
son, who  covered  the  Senate  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  corroborates  the 
Merrills'  assessment.    The  four  bosses 
of  the  Senate  can  and  do  control  that 
body."  Thomp.son  wrote.  "This  means 
that   these   four  men  can   block   and 
defeat  anything  that  the  president  or 
the  House  may  desire."  ' 

Senator  Aldrich  chaired  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  Allison  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Spooner  chaired  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  Piatt  chaired  the 
Committee  on  Cuba.  All  four  were 
members  of  Aldrichs  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 'They  ruled  as  they  pleased 
and  wielded  the  rubber  stamps  they 
appropriated  from  the  committee 
rooms. "  the  Merrills  noted.  As  one  Re- 
publican senator  wrote  to  William  Alli- 
son: "I  consider  the  interests  of  the 
governnient  as  embodied  in  you  and  in 
Senator  Aldrich.  What  you  say  goes. 
Kindly  keep  me  posted  as  to  what  you 
do.  so  that  I  may  not  go  astray. "  •* 

Nelson  Aldrich.  by  the  way.  was  the 
grandfather  of  former  Vice  President 
Nelson  Aldrich  Rockefeller,  and  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  current  gov- 
ernor of  West  Virginia.  Jay  Rockefel- 
ler. Senator  Aldrich  was  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  member  of  The  Four.  A 
handsome  man  with  piercing  eyes  and 
a  flowing  white  mustache.  Aldrich  had 
started  out  as  a  grocery  store  clerk  in 
a  Rhode  Island  mill  town,  advancing 
quickly  through  business  and  politics 
until  he  became  a  millionaire  through 
his  consolidation  of  the  street  railways 
in  Providence.  Rhode  Island.  In  1881 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  where  he 
became    a    member    of    the    Finance 


Committee.  Working  his  way  up 
through  the  seniority  system,  Aldrich 
became  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
1898.  but  he  had  become  a  power  in 
the  committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor 
years  before.  The  Finance  Committee 
controlled  all  tariff  legislation,  which 
was  the  center  of  so  much  political  at- 
tention and  controversy  during  the 
late  nineteenth  century.  On  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  Aldrich  represented 
northeastern  industrial  and  manufac- 
turing interests.  He  spent  his  early 
years  in  the  Senate  studying  financial 
questions  carefully  and  reading  widely 
on  issues  of  political  economy. 

For  nearly  two  decades  before  Al- 
drich became  chairman.  Senator 
Justin  Morrill  of  Vermont  chaired  the 
Finance  Committee.  But  Morrill  was 
more  interested  in  theory  than  in  de- 
tails, and  it  was  Nelson  Aldrich  who 
devoted  himself  to  the  intricacies  of 
each  tariff  bill.  When  a  tariff  bill  came 
in  from  the  House.  Aldrich  would  go 
over  each  of  its  schedules,  leaving  his 
ipark  on  nearly  every  area.  Observers 
said  that  he  had  almost  as  much  influ- 
ence in  shaping  the  Democratic 
Wilson-Gorman  tariff  as  he  did  over 
Republican  tariffs.  Needless  to  say,  Al- 
drich's  importance  was  soon  recog- 
nized by  other  senators  and  by  various 
industrial  interests  seeking  to  shape 
the  tariff  rates.  By  1901  a  leading 
Washington  correspondent  called  Al- 
drich "the  most  influential  man  in 
Congress."  He  was  also  knoAn  as  "the 
boss  of  the  Senate.  "' 

Despite  these  titles,  the  average  visi- 
tor in  the  Senate  galleries  might  never 
have  picked  out  Nelson  Aldrich  as  the 
dominant  force  in  the  Senate.  In  a 
chamber  where  one  could  listen  to 
such  renowned  orators  as  Albert  J.  Be- 
veridge.  Chauncey  Depew.  and  "Pitch- 
fork Ben"  Tillman,  one  practically 
never  heard  Senator  Aldrich  give  an 
address.  "He  has  no  aspirations  to 
shine  as  an  orator."  wrote  journalist 
Louis  Coolidge.  "When  he  makes  a 
speech  in  the  Senate  it  is  on  some  dry 
financial  subject  and  its  sole  purpose 
is  to  supply  his  side  with  ammunition. 
He  never  jumps  into  a  rough-and- 
tumble  debate,  but  he  has  a  way  of 
asking  questions,  or  making  state- 
ments, which  are  disconcerting  to  the 
other  side.  He  is  quite  ready  to  let 
others  have  all  the  spectacular  advan- 

While  Aldrich  satisfied  himself  with 
committee  and  cloakroom  activities,  it 
was  Senator  John  Coit  Spooner  of 
Wisconsin  who  served  as  the  orator  of 
The  Four.  Spooner  possessed  a  bril- 
liant legal  mind  and  boasted  a  success- 
ful career  as  a  railroad  lawyer  and  lob- 
byist before  his  election  to  the  Senate. 
He  was  a  favorite  of  the  galleries  and 
was  often  compared  to  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  because  of  his  skill  in  debate 
and  his  ability  to  draft  compromises. 
Although   never  the   power   that   Al- 


drich was,  Spooner  assured  his  place 
in  the  Senate  Republican  leadership 
by  making  his  legal  and  constitutional 
knowledge  available  to  the  non-lawyer 
Aldrich.  One  news  correspondent  re- 
ported entering  the  Rules  Committee, 
which  Spooner  chaired,  and  finding 
books  scattered  everywhere  on  the 
floor.  When  asked  what  happened, 
Spooner  replied:  "Oh,  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  some  law  into  Aldrich."  ' 

William  B.  Allison  of  Iowa,  the  'sage 
old  pilot  of  the  Senate,"  was  at  home 
equally  in  the  committee  room  or  on 
the  Senate  floor.  His  service  in  Con- 
gress dated  back  to  the  Civil  War.  and 
his  total  tenure  in  the  Senate  of 
thirty-five  years  and  five  months  puts 
him  eleventh  on  the  list  of  the  longest 
serving  United  States  senators  in  his- 
tory (recently  he  was  surpassed  in 
years  of  service  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  who  was  on  the  floor  just  a 
minute  ago.  Senator  John  C.  Stennis). 
Allison  is  the  absolute  record-holder  as 
the  longest  serving  committee  chair- 
man, having  chaired  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  twenty-five  years, 
from  1881  to  1893.  and  from  1895  to 
1908.  (The  record  for  the  longest  con- 
secutive service  as  chairman,  twenty- 
two  years,  is  shared  by  former  Senator 
Warren  Magnuson,  as  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  and  former 
Senator  James  Eastland,  as  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.) 

Allison,  with  his  massive  leonine 
head,  immense  forehead,  and  mass  of 
gray  hair,  was  frequently  referred  to 
as  "the  Old  Fox."  He  rarely  gave  his 
opinion  on  any  subject  to  the  press, 
which  might  account  for  the  length  of 
his  Senate  career.  Although  he  repre- 
sented a  predominantly  rural,  agricul- 
tural state.  Allison  spoke  for  the  busi- 
ness, industrial,  and  railroad  interests. 
He  defended  the  protective  tariff  and 
used  his  powerful  positions  on  both 
the  Appropriations  and  Finance  com- 
mittees to  try  to  defuse  the  emotional 
currency  issues  of  the  day.  It  is  a 
credit  to  Allison's  political  skills  that 
he  managed  to  juggle  such  vastly  dif- 
ferent constituencies  for  so  many 
years.  "He  never  made  a  false  step  po- 
litically," wrote  the  Merrills.  "He 
moved  with  such  cautious  surety  that 
it  was  widely  said  that  he  could  walk 
on  eggs  ffrom  Des  Moines  to  Washing- 
ton without  breaking  one  of  them,  or 
the  length  of  a  piano  keyboard  with- 
out making  a  sound,  or  glide  across 
the  Senate  floor  in  wooden  shoes 
making  no  more  noise  than  a  fly  on 
the  ceiling."* 

The  genial  Orville  Piatt  of  Connecti- 
cut was  a  mild,  stately  old  gentleman 
with  a  long  white  beard,  an  old  New 
England  Yankee  who  possessed  "the 
face  and  manner  of  a  pastor  emeri- 
tus." Piatt's  biographer  appropriately 
named  the  book  "An  Old-Fashioned 
Senator."  Piatt  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  constructive  legislator 


of  The  Four.  He  was  interested  in 
reform  of  the  Senate  rules.  He  wanted 
to  reduce  or  abolish  the  many  closed- 
door  executive  sessions  of  the  Senate— 
they  had  more  of  the  closed-door  ses- 
sions in  those  days  than  we  do  in  our 
day— and  he  wanted  to  establish  a  clo- 
ture rule  to  cut  off  filibusters.  Unlike 
Aldrich,  Allison,  and  Spooner,  Piatt's 
name  was  more  popularly  associated 
with  foreign  policy  than  domestic 
policy.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
famous  "Piatt  Amendment"  in  1901 
which  made  Cuba  a  virtual  protector- 
ate of  the  United  States  for  the  next 
thirty  years.  On  tariff,  currency,  and 
general  business  issues,  Piatt  added 
his  sage  advice  and  loyal  support  to 
the  rest  of  The  Four.  When  Piatt  died 
in  1905,  Senator  Aldrich  recalled  that 
"in  every  phase  of  my  work  here  I 
found  his  counsel  most  helpful.  In  his 
death  I  am  conscious  of  the  loss  of  a 
dear  friend,  who  was.  all  in  all  the  best 
man  I  ever  knew.  "» 

There  were  other  influential  sena- 
tors of  the  era,  men  such  as  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Sr..  Eugene  Hale,  and 
Mark  Hanna,  but  in  truth  they  were 
lieutenants  to  The  Four  and  remained 
in  secondary  positions  so  long  as  Al- 
drich. Allison.  Spooner,  and  Piatt 
called  the  shots.  These  were  the 
"august  and  powerful "  senators  with 
whom  the  brash  young  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  would  have  to 
deal  if  he  wished  to  enact  his  legisla- 
tive program. 

Mr.  President.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is 
a  particularly  difficult  president  to 
assess  because  he  has  achieved  almost 
folk  hero  status.  He  looms  large  in  the 
history  books,  following  as  he  did  after 
a  string  of  rather  dowdy  and  forgetta- 
ble chief  executives.  We  remember 
him  as  perhaps  the  first  modern  presi- 
dent. Those  of  us  who  participated  in 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  debates  in 
1978  got  a  healthy  dose  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  his  role  in  acquiring 
control  over  the  Canal  Zone.  Now.  in 
the  midst  of  renewed  interests  in  Cen- 
tral American  affairs,  we  are  reminded 
of  his  "Roosevelt  Corollary  "  of  1904, 
justifying  American  intervention  in 
the  Caribbean  as  "an  international 
police  power."  By  contrast  to  this 
interventionism  and  his  more  bellicose 
Rough  Rider  image,  we  also  recall  that 
he  was  the  first  American  to  win  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  his  work  in  ne- 
gotiating the  Portsmouth  Peace 
Treaty  which  ended  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese War. 

In  domestic  affairs.  Roosevelt  was 
equally  active.  In  1902  he  sided  with 
striking  coal  miners  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  anthracite  coal  strike.  That  same 
year  he  ordered  prosecution  of  the 
Northern  Securities  Company,  symbol- 
izing a  more  aggressive  Federal  anti- 
trust program.  He  endorsed  such  land- 
mark legislation  as  the  Newlands  Rec- 
lamation Act  to  provide  irrigation  for 
arid  states  of  the  West;  the  Elkins  Act 


to  end  railroad  rebates;  the  Hepburn 
Act  to  strengthen  the  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
regulating  railroads;  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Act  and  the  Meat  Inspection 
Act  to  protect  American  consumers; 
and  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  Act  setting 
up  a  national  banking  system  and 
paving  the  way  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  In  addition,  his  annual 
messages  to  Congress  contained  virtu- 
ally a  catalogue  of  progressive  reforms 
and  demands,  many  of  which  were  not 
enacted  for  decades  to  come.'" 

All  these  were  notable  accomplish- 
ments, but  the  questions  I  should  like 
to  address  today  are:  How  much  was 
Roosevelt's  reform  program  shaped  by 
his  dealings  and  compromises  with  the 
conservative  leaders  of  the  Senate? 
How*  far  was  he  willing  to  go,  and  how- 
soon  was  he  willing  to  retreat  on  an 
issue?  Roosevelt  saw  himself  as  a  man 
of  the  political  center,  fending  off  on 
one  side  the  plutocrats  who  controlled 
the  great  wealth  and  power  of  Ameri- 
can industry,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
masses,  with  their  radical  and  destabi- 
lizing demands.  He  projected  this  same 
dichotomy  onto  the  Congress,  as  he 
wrote  to  his  son  in  1903:  "I  am  having 
a  terrific  time  trying  to  get  various 
things  through  Congress  and  I  pass 
my  days  in  a  state  of  exasperation, 
first  with  the  fools  who  do  not  want  to 
do  any  of  the  things  that  ought  to  be 
done.  and.  second,  with  the  equally  ob- 
noxious fools  who  insist  upon  so  much 
that  they  cannot  get  anything.  "  Here 
he  divided  the  Congress,  overwhelm- 
ingly controlled  by  members  of  his 
own  party,  between  the  "Old  Guard" 
who  resisted  change,  and  the  progres- 
sive insurgents  who  were  more  ready 
to  fight  and  lose  than  to  compromise 
their  principles.  We  think  of  Roosevelt 
as  a  reform  president,  but  he  was 
really  a  consensus  president,  cautious- 
ly waiting  to  act  until  he  had  public 
opinion  and  support  in  his  comer,  will- 
ing to  accept  "half  a  loaf"  rather  than 
none.  When  Roosevelt  and  his  pro- 
gram are  seen  in  this  light,  we  can 
more  readily  perceive  the  influence 
that  Congress— and  particularly  the 
struggle  between  conservative  and  pro- 
gressive forces  in  Congress— had  on  his 
programs. ' ' 

For  example.  Roosevelt  moved  cau- 
tiously on  the  controversial  issues  of 
currency  and  tariff  reform,  sidestep- 
ping the  demands  of  reformers  and 
standing  with  the  Old  Guard  in  delay- 
ing or  avoiding  altogether  changes  in 
the  law  through  both  panics  of  1903 
and  1907.  There  was  considerable 
public  pressure  to  reduce  the  high 
tariff  rates  set  by  the  Dingley  Tariff 
of  1897.  Agrarian  reformers  argued 
that  high  rates  for  industrial  products 
discriminated  against  farmers  by  in- 
creasing the  cost  they  paid  for  con- 
sumer goods,  and  at  the  same  time  fos- 
tered the  growth  of  industrial  trusts. 
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The  tariff  had  also  become  a  symbol 
of  political  corruption,  as  lobbyists 
worked  feverishly  to  raise  the  rates  for 
those  producers  who  hired  them.  Cer- 
tain members  of  Congress  were  identi- 
fied with  certain  industries,  whether 
pig  iron,  or  textiles,  or  sugar,  and  built 
their  campaign  chests  by  working  to 
keep  rates  high.  By  1904  a  national 
consensus  seemed  to  be  building  for  a 
general  reduction  in  the  tariffs,  and 
certainly  reform  elements  favored  this 
solution.  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
interviewed  a  thousand  people  listed 
in  Who's  Who  on  their  views  on  tariff 
legislation,  and  ten  to  one  they  fa- 
vored revision.  Important  members  of 
the  Republican  party  notably  former 
Secretary  of  War  Elihu  Root  (who  was 
shortly  to  become  Secretary  of  State). 
argued  with  the  president  in  favor  of 
reduction  of  the  tariff:  and  privately 
in  his  correspondence.  Roosevelt 
agreed. 

The  Senate  Four.  Speaker  of  the 
House  Joe  Cannon,  and  other  congres- 
sional leaders  disagreed  with  this  sen- 
timent. I  see  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondents are  fixing  things  all  up." 
Senator  Piatt  wrote  to  Senator  Al- 
drich.  for  President  Roosevelt  to  call 
a  special  session  of  Congress  to  revise 
the  tariff."  However.  Piatt  insisted 
that  it  is  a  time  to  go  slow."  Piatt 
also  objected  to  Roosevelt's  consider- 
ation of  creating  a  joint  commission  of 
experts  to  revise  the  tariff.  As  Piatt 
wrote  to  Aldrich.  "You  know  as  well  as 
I  do.  that  a  joint  commission  com- 
posed as  suggested  would  be  entirely 
valueless,  so  far  as  getting  our  ideas 
accepted  is  concerned."  With  congres- 
sional leaders  of  his  party  preferring 
to  "Stand  pat"  on  the  tariff  issue.  Roo- 
sevelt was  reluctant  to  act.  He  hesitat- 
ed to  use  his  recent  victory  in  the  1904 
presidential  election  as  leverage  for 
confronting  Congress.  He  decided 
against  calling  a  special  session.  He  did 
not  ask  for  tariff  revision.  The  high 
tariff  remained  unchanged  through- 
out his  presidency.  The  protectionists 
had  won  the  war  without  fighting  a 
battle. '-' 

There  was  danger  inherent  in  adopt- 
ing a  cautious  policy,  however:  press 
surveys  showed  dissatisfaction  with 
lack  of  legislative  results  in  the  stale- 
mate between  "an  aggressive  adminis- 
tration and  a  reluctant  Senate."  Roo- 
sevelt had  been  able  to  build  a  public 
image  as  a  dynamic  reform  president 
through  his  executive  acts,  but  he 
needed  to  build  a  legislative  program 
if  he  wished  to  achieve  any  long-range 
reforms  of  the  system.  When  Roose- 
velt decided  to  make  his  stand,  it  was 
on  railroad  rate  regulation  rather 
than  a  revision  of  the  tariff. 

For  many  years,  reformers  had  de- 
nounced the  practice  of  railroad  rebat- 
ing, in  which  large  shippers  were  able 
to  extract  a  rebate  or  reduction  in  fees 
for  shipping  their  products  on  one 
railroad  as  opposed  to  another  (and  we 
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are  talking  about  an  era  in  which 
there  was  intense  competition  between 
railroad  lines).  Naturally,  this  dis- 
criminated against  smaller  shippers 
who  paid  a  higher  rate.  In  his  message 
to  Congress  on  December  6.  1904. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  stated  that 
"above  all  else  we  must  strive  to  keep 
the  highways  of  commerce  open  to  all 
on  equal  terms:  and  to  do  this  it  is  nec- 
essary to  put  a  complete  stop  to  all  re- 
bates." Roosevelt  did  not  go  so  far  as 
to  propose  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  be  given  authority 
to  set  railroad  rates,  but  he  requested 
that  it  be  vested  with  the  power  to 
review  the  reasonability  of  rates.  "In 
my  judgment  the  most  important  leg- 
islative act  now  needed  as  regards  the 
regulation  of  corporations  is  this  act 
to  confer  upon  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  power  to  revise 
rates  and  regulations."  Roosevelt  con- 
cluded.'^ 

Throughout  1905  the  Republican 
Congress  largely  ignored  Roosevelt's 
domestic  program,  but  the  president 
persisted.  Again  in  his  annual  message 
in  December  1905  he  revived  the  rail- 
road regulation  proposal.  Conservative 
newspapers  denounced  the  plan  as 
"centralization, "  but  Roosevelt  did  re- 
ceive considerable  help  from  the 
"muckraking"  magazines  popular  at 
that  time.  These  journals  fired  up 
public  sentiment  against  railroad  mo- 
nopoly and  corruption,  often  using 
material  secretly  provided  them  by  the 
White  House. '^ 

Examining  Roosevelt's  proposal,  the 
New   York   Sun    predicted   that     "the 
House  may  go  through  the   form  of 
moulding   a   hasty   measure,   but    the 
Senate  will  not:  no  railway  rates  bill 
will  be  passed  by  the  Fifty-Ninth  Con- 
gress."   This   seemed    like    a   safe   as- 
sumption.   Indeed,    the    railroad    bill 
sailed    easily    through    the    Hou.'e— 
where  it  became  known  as  the  "Hep- 
burn bill"  for  Iowa  Congressman  Wil- 
liam P.  "Pete  "  Hepburn,  chairman  of 
the  House  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee—and   predictably    it    ran    into 
stiff  opposition  in  the  Senate  Inter- 
state    Commerce     Committee.     The 
chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  was 
Stephen  B.  Elkins  of  West  Virginia,  a 
railroad   investor  and   owner.   As  the 
journalist  Mark  Sullivan  commented: 
"By  every  rule,  precedent,  and  propri- 
ety, if  the  Republicans  were  going  to 
work  in  normal  harmony  with  their 
own     president,     it     was     Chairman 
Elkins'  function  to  take  charge  of  the 
bill,  to  give  it  his  sponsorship  and  even 
his  name,  to  pilot  it  through  the  com- 
mittee,   and    thereafter    to    steer    it 
through  the  Senate.  But  Elkins  dis- 
avowed the  measure,  thereby  making 
it  a  nameless  orphan,  and,  from  the  of- 
fical  Republican  point  of  view,  a  taint- 
ed outcast."'* 

By  the  way,  there  is  a  beautiful  com- 
munity located  in  the  mountains  of 
West  Virginia  named  Elkins,  and  my 


senior  colleague.  Senator  Randolph, 
hails  from  Elkins.  That  is  where  his 
voting  residence  is  located,  and  we  are 
all  very  proud  of  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph  and  have  tremendous  re- 
spect for  him. 

With  Senator  Elkins  keeping  at 
arms'  length  from  the  bill,  the  real 
tactician  on  the  committee  was  Sena- 
tor Nelson  Aldrich:  a  man  philosophi- 
cally and  politically  opposed  to  gov- 
ernment regulations  of  railroad  rates. 
Realizing  that  a  coalition  of  Demo- 
crats and  progressive  Republicans  had 
the  votes  to  report  out  the  Hepburn 
bill,  Aldrich  set  about  to  sabotage  it. 
He  convinced  the  committee  to  report 
the  bill  out  without  endorsement,  and 
also  arranged  that  committee  mem- 
bers be  permitted  to  add  unlimited 
amendments  to  the  bill  on  the  floor. 
Thus  they  could  smother  it  without 
killing  it  outright. 

Aldrich  had  an  even  bolder  legisla- 
tive tactic  up  his  sleeve.  Since  Senator 
Elkins  had  declined  to  serve  as  floor 
manager,  and  the  next  ranking  Repub- 
lican. Shelby  M.  CuUom,  was  ill,  the 
progressive  Republican  Jonathan  Dol- 
liver  of  Iowa  stood  next  in  line.  Dol- 
liver  was  more  than  eager  for  the  op- 
portunity to  manage  the  president's 
railroad  bill.  Bui  Aldrich  agrued  that 
since  the  majority  of  Republicans  on 
the  committee  did  not  support  the  bill 
it  would  be  more  honorable  to  allow 
the  Democrats  to  take  responsibility 
for  it.  The  committee  accepted  Al- 
drich's  motion,  and  Senator  Benjamin 
Tillman.  Democrat  of  South  Carolina, 
found  himself  manager  of  the  bill. 
"Somebody,  by  some  hocus  pocus— I 
hardly  know  how  it  happened— came 
to  us  unexpectedly  and  in  a  great 
hurry  dumped  this  baby  in  my  arms," 
Tillman  observed.  "I  am  suspicious  of 
the  paternity  of  the  brat.  "  "> 

Aldrich  had  conceived  a  stunning 
masterstroke.  There  was  no  other  sen- 
ator with  whom  Theodore  Roosevelt 
would  be  more  loath  to  work  than 
"Pitchfork  Ben  "  Tillman.  A  product  of 
the  Populist  Movement,  Tillman  was  a 
farmer-agitator  turned  politican  who 
won  his  nickname  by  promising  to  go 
to  Washington  and  stick  his  pitchfork 
into  conservative  president  Grover 
Cleveland.  From  all  accounts  Tillman 
could  be  crude  in  manner,  inflamma- 
tory in  rhetoric,  and  sloppy  in  dress. 
He  also  possessed  a  most  unparliamen- 
tary manner,  as  he  demonstrated  one 
day  in  1902  by  swinging  his  fist  into 
the  face  of  his  colleague  from  South 
Carolina,  John  McLaurin,  while  they 
stood  on  the  Senate  floor.  McLaurin 
responded  with  a  blow  to  Tillman's 
nose,  drawing  blood,  before  the  door- 
keepers and  other  senators  managed 
to  separate  them.  As  a  result  of  this 
shocking  incident,  the  Senate  cen- 
sured both  Tillman  and  McLaurin.  and 
President  Roosevelt  publicly  withdrew 


an  invitation  to  Tillman  to  attend  a 
state  dinner  at  the  White  House. 

Roosevelt's  public  rebuke  stung  Till- 
man to  the  quick,  and  thereafter  the 
senator  never  missed  an  opportunity 
to  assail  the  president  and  his  pro- 
gram. Now  here  were  these  two  an- 
tagonists thrown  together  in  common 
battle  for  railroad  reform.  As  Till- 
man's biographer,  Francis  Simpkins, 
has  written:  "A  Republican  committee 
had  placed  the  president's  favorite 
measure  in  the  hands  of  a  Democratic 
senator  who  was  a  sworn  enemy  of  the 
chief  executive  and  had  openly  ques- 
tioned the  bill's  wisdom.  The  appoint- 
ment seemed  unbelievable,  a  paradox, 
a  weird  practical  joke:  but  it  was  a 
fact. " 

Yet.  crafty  maneuvers  have  a  tend- 
ency to  backfire  on  their  creators. 
Much  to  Senator  Aldrich's  surprise— 
everyone's  surprise— Senator  Tillman 
and  President  Roosevelt  swallowed 
their  pride  and  worked  together  har- 
moniously in  the  bill's  behalf.  Roose- 
velt wanted,  and  needed,  the  legisla- 
tive victory.  Tillman  also  took  his  new- 
responsibility  very  seriously.  As  a 
member  of  the  minority  he  had  been 
excluded  from  power  and  influence  in 
the  Senate,  and  as  Professor  Simpkins 
noted:  "Given  the  opportunity,  he  ear- 
nestly strove  to  be  a  positive  force." 
Tillman  himself  explained:  "I  don't 
propose  that  this  thing  shall  be  turned 
into  a  circus  with  me  as  a  clown."  '■ 

This  turn  of  events  forced  Aldrich  to 
rethink  his  strategy,  but  once  again  he 
proved  the  master  of  the  situation. 
Having  split  Replublican  ranks  by  ap- 
pointing a  Democratic  floor  manager, 
Aldrich  now  called  a  party  caucus  to 
convince  his  colleagues  to  the  need  for 
party  unity  and  the  necessity  of  reach- 
ing a  legislative  compromise.  Here  Al- 
drich was  assisted  by  two  factors:  first 
the  Democratic  ranks  were  split.  Some 
Democratic  senators  had  announced 
their  opposition  to  the  bill,  demon- 
strating that  Tillman  could  not  offer  a 
solid  bloc  of  votes  in  its  favor.  Second, 
the  president  had  recently  made  a  dra- 
matic peace  overture  to  the  conserva- 
tive leaders  of  his  party  in  the  Senate. 

President  Roosevelt,  as  I  have  said, 
had  been  working  hand-in-glove  with  a 
group  of  crusading  magazine  writers- 
Lincoln  Steffans,  Ray  Stannard  Baker, 
Mark  Sullivan,  and  a  long  list  of 
others— who  were  using  their  investi- 
gative reporting  to  stimulate  a  nation- 
al progressive  reform  movement.  Gen- 
erally their  articles  supported  Roose- 
velt, and  his  program,  but  in  the 
spring  of  1906  he  feared  they  were 
going  too  far.  causing  too  much  dis- 
content and  popular  unrest,  and  un- 
dermining his  own  political  party. 
What  disturbed  Roosevelt  most  was  a 
series  of  articles  published  in  Cosmo- 
politan magazine  (then  owned  by  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst),  entitled, 
•'Treason  of  the  Senate."  Written  by 
David  Graham  Phillips,  the  series  of 


exposes  denounced  the  leaders  of  the 
Senate— Aldrich,  Allison,  Spooner, 
Chauncey  Depew.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Arthur  P.  Gorman,  and  others— for 
selling  out  to  "the  interests"  and 
voting  against  the  public  good.  Month 
after  month  Cosmopolitan  presented 
villainous-looking  senators  on  its 
covers  and  lurid  accounts  of  their  busi- 
ness connections  and  high-class  social 
lives. 

In  March  1906  Theodore  Roosevelt 
spoke  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  Joseph  Cannon,  for  the 
members  of  the  Gridiron  Society,  the 
Washington  newspaper  correspond- 
ent's organization.  Speaking  to  this 
audience  of  politicians  and  journalists, 
the  president  lashed  out  at  irresponsi- 
ble articles  then  appearing  in  the 
press.  Roosevelt  coined  the  phrase 
"muckrakers  "  in  this  speech  by  com- 
paring these  writers  to  the  "Man  with 
the  Muck-Rake  "  in  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  whose  attention  was  so  fo- 
cused on  the  muck  that  he  never  saw 
the  blue  sky  and  shining  sun  above. 
This  slashing  attack  on  the  magazine 
writers  won  much  approval  from  con- 
gressional leaders,  many  of  whom 
urged  the  President  to  repeat  the  ad- 
dress in  public  (Gridiron  speeches 
then  as  now  were  not  to  be  reported  in 
the  papers.)  So  in  April  1906.  at  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  what  we 
now  call  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building,  Roosevelt  gave  a  slightly 
toned-down  version  of  his  'muckrak- 
er  "  speech.  Senator  Aldrich,  who  had 
been  a  prominent  target  of  the  "Trea- 
son of  the  Senate"  series,  took  this  for 
the  peace  overture  that  it  was,  and 
seized  advantage  of  it.'* 

The  time  for  compromise  was  at 
hand.  Roosevelt  could  see  that  he  did 
not  have  the  votes  in  the  Senate  to 
win  approval  of  the  Hepburn  Act  with- 
out amendment.  On  the  one  hand, 
pro-railroad  senators  like  Ohio's 
Joseph  Foraker  were  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  bill.  Foraker  made  eighty-seven 
speeches  against  it.  denouncing  it  as 
an  unnecessary  and  "mischief-making" 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  reformers  like 
Wisconsin's  new  Senator  Robert  M.  La 
Follette,  Sr..  decided  that  the  bill 
would  benefit  only  railroad  shippers  to 
the  detriment  of  the  nation's  consum- 
ers. La  Follette  violated  the  Senate's 
long-standing  tradition  against  speech- 
es by  freshman  by  rising  in  the  Senate 
only  three  months  after  his  arrival  to 
deliver  a  speech  of  several  days  dura- 
tion (the  printed  version  of  which  ran 
to  148  pages)  attacking  the  Hepburn 
Act.  Even  the  president's  close  friend 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  spoke  out  against 
the  bill.  As  Mark  Sullivan  noted: 
"Roosevelt  had  against  him  every  Re- 
publican in  the  Senate  whose  position 
and  leadership  carried  weight  with  the 
Republican  majority."  '* 

The  chief  area  of  contention  nar- 
rowed down  to  court  review  of  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  rulings. 


Roosevelt  favored  narrow  review, 
based  strictly  on  the  decisions  of  the 
commission;  Aldrich  favored  broad 
review,  based  on  the  evidence  the  com- 
mission had  used  to  reach  those  deci- 
sions. The  president  and  the  Republi- 
can leadership  finally  reached  a  com- 
promise which  was  introduced  as  the 
"Allison  Amendment."  The  courts 
would  have  the  power  to  review  ICC 
decisions,  and  also  the  authority  to 
decide  how  broad  or  narrow  that 
review  should  be.  Senator  Tillman, 
meanwhile  was  shocked  at  the  presi- 
dents  abandonment  of  narrow  review, 
which  he  had  been  loyally  defending 
in  the  Senate.  Senator  Aldrich  had  ap- 
proached Tillman  with  an  offer  of 
compromise,  but  Tillman  had  rejected 
it,  refusing  to  betray  his  principles, 
and  believing  he  had  the  votes  to  win. 
In  the  president,  however,  Aldrich 
found  a  man  more  willing  to  compro- 
mise. For  the  next  two  weeks  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Senate  berated 
the  president  as  a  "trimmer"  and 
"quitter"  who  had  emasculated  his 
own  bill.  They  called  it  "Roosevelt's 
surrender."  But  they  lacked  the  votes, 
and  the  compromise  carried.  On  May 
18,  1906  the  Senate  passed  the  Hep- 
burn Act  by  a  vote  of  71  to  3,  with 
only  Senator  Foraker  and  two  Ala- 
bama Democrats,  John  T.  Morgan  and 
Edmund  Pettus,  voting  in  the  nega- 
tive. Senator  Aldrich  did  not  cast  a 
vote."" 

Although  Theodore  Roosevelt  had 
backed  down,  he  had  in  truth  won  a 
majority  victory.  The  new  Hepburn 
Act  advanced  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment regulation  of  not  only  the  na- 
tion's railroads  but  of  business  in  gen- 
eral. It  was  landmark  legislation  in  the 
building  of  the  independent  regulatory 
commissions.  Eventually  Roosevelt 
also  won  a  victory  in  the  courts,  which 
chose  the  narrow  review  of  ICC  deci- 
sions that  he  preferred  over  Senator 
Aldrich's  broad  review  scheme.  Later 
in  the  Fifty-Ninth  Congress,  Roosevelt 
also  won  enactment  of  pure  food, 
drug,  and  meat  inspection  laws,  all  cor- 
nerstones of  what  we  call  the  "Pro- 
gressive Era"  in  American  history. 

Yet,  this  momentum  for  reform  on 
the  federal  level  did  not  continue 
throughout  the  remaining  years  of 
Roosevelt's  administration.  With  the 
exception  of  emergency  currency  legis- 
lation following  the  Panic  of  1907,  as 
the  Merrills  have  noted,  Roosevelt  and 
the  Republican  majorities  in  Congress 
"exhibited  no  desire  to  initiate  any  sig- 
nificant legislation  on  any  important 
matters."  They  chose  to  leave  reform 
legislation  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, where  there  was  indeed  a 
reform  fervor.  For  the  remainder  of 
his  term.  President  Roosevelt  worked 
closely  with  Senator  Aldrich,  as  leader 
of  the  Senate,  and  Speaker  Cannon, 
his  counterpart  in  the  House,  both  pil- 
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lars  of  conservatism 
sive  Era.=" 

Mr.  President,  my  point  in  focusing 
on  the  Hepburn  Act  has  been  twofold. 
First,  to  demonstrate  that  Roosevelt 
won  his  legislative  battles  not  by  lock- 
ing horns  with  Congress— charging  up 
Capitol  Hill  as  he  had  San  Juan  Hill- 
but  in  seeking  compromise.  His  pro- 
gressive legislation  was  therefore  often 
shaped  and  altered  by  conservatives  in 
Congress,  principally  The  Senate 
Pour.  Second,  to  recall  that  even  as  he 
engaged  in  these  compromises.  Roose- 
velt successfully  maintained  his  image 
as  a  progressive  reformer.  As  a  result 
of  his  shrewd  handling  of  the  press, 
and  his  colorful,  exuberant  personali- 
ty. Roosevelt  fixed  a  strong  image  of 
himself  in  the  public  mind.  He  was 
better  known  for  his  bold  public  pro- 
nouncements than  for  his  tempered 
remarks  in  closed  door  meetings  with 
influential  senators.  The  same.  alas, 
was  not  true  for  Roosevelt's  hand- 
picked  successor  to  the  presidency. 
William  Howard  Taft. 

"Never  did  any  man  come  into  the 
presidency  before  with  such  good 
will."  commented  the  New  York  Sun.- 
Everyone  held  high  hopes  for  the  pop- 
ular, genial,  rotund  Taft.  It  was  uni- 
versally expected  that  he  would  con- 
tinue Roosevelt's  programs,  and.  in 
truth,  there  was  much  continuity  be- 
tween their  two  administrations. 
Today  we  remember  Theodore  Roose- 
velt as  a  progressive  and  Taft  as  a  con- 
servative, but  Taft  was  actually  the 
more  aggressive  in  prosecuting  anti- 
trust cases  and  in  taking  up  tariff  revi- 
sions. Rather  than  establishing  him  as 
a  reform  leader,  however,  these  ef- 
forts—especially his  handling  of  the 
tariff— proved  to  be  his  undoing. 

Under  Taft.  as  under  Roosevelt,  Sen- 
ator Nelson  W.  Aldrich  remained  the 
single  most  powerful  and  influential 
senator— the  man  with  whom  the 
president  would  need  to  cooperate  or 
fight  an  all-out  war  to  pass  his  pro- 
grams. By  1909  Aldrich  was  the  last  re- 
maining member  of  "The  Senate 
Pour. "  Allison  and  Piatt  were  dead, 
and  Spooner  had  retired.  In  the  public 
mind,  reinforced  by  many  articles  and 
editorial  cartoons.  Aldrich  embodied 
the  anti-reform  element  in  the  Senate. 
The  press  denounced  him  as  "boss", 
"dictator",  "despot",  and  "tyrant." 
The  progressive  Senator  Albert  Bever- 
idge  referred  to  Aldrich  as  the  most 
powerful  member  of  any  legislative 
body  anywhere  in  the  world. 

In  1909.  Nelson  Aldrich  held  the  po- 
sitions of  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Conference  and  its  Committee  on 
Committees,  and  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Pinance  Committee.  In  addi- 
tion, he  distributed  campaign  contri- 
butions raised  from  corporate  interests 
to  various  Republican  senatorial  can- 
didates. This  was  an  awesome  combi- 
nation of  power  for  any  senator  to 
challenge,  and  few  tried.  One  of  the 
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few  to  buck  Aldrich's  leadership  was 
Wisconsin's  fiery  Robert  La  PoUette.  A 
passionate  reformer.  La  PoUette  pre- 
ferred to  go  down  fighting  for  a  deeply 
felt  cause  than  to  accept  partial  victo- 
ry through  compromise.  He  believed  in 
the  ultimate  wisdom  of  the  people, 
who  if  kept  properly  informed  would 
rally  to  the  cause  of  reform.  In  the 
Senate.  La  PoUette  built  a  bloc  of 
Western  Republican  senators  in  oppo- 
sition to  Aldrich  and  the  "standpa- 
tism  "  of  the  East.  Among  these  West- 
ern progressives  were  such  senators  as 
Joseph  Bristow  of  Kansas.  Albert 
Cummins  of  Iowa.  Albert  Beveridge  of 
Indiana,  and  William  Borah  of  Idaho. 
La  PoUette  also  courted  Senator  Jona- 
than DoUiver  to  join  the  insurgents. 

Earlier    I    mentioned   Senator   Dol- 
liver's  interest  in  becoming  floor  man- 
ager for  the  Hepburn  bill,  an  ambition 
frustrated  by  Senator  Aldrich.  At  this 
critical  moment.  Aldrich  made  another 
tactical  error  concerning  DoUiver.  and 
drove   him   into   La   PoUette's   ranks. 
Unitl    then.    Jonathan    DoUiver    had 
stood    with    the    'regular"    wing    of 
Senate  Republicans.  Bom  in  Preston 
County,   West   Virginia.   DoUiver   had 
gone  west  as  a  school  teacher  and  later 
a  frontier  lawyer  before  entering  poli- 
tics. He  was  a  marvelous  public  speak- 
er, and  was  eulogized  by  Albert  Bever- 
idge—himself     a     notable     orator— as 
"the  greatest  orator  in  the  contempo- 
raneous      English-speaking       world. " 
Physically.  DoUiver  was  a  bear  of  a 
man.  but  he  possessed  a  gentle  nature 
and  immense  charm;  he  was  described 
as  "a  deep,  quiet  lake,  restful  to  the 
spirits  of  those  fortunate  to  come  in 
contact  with  him. "  He  was  also  a  "ma- 
gician with  his  audience. "  So  La  Pol- 
lette  considered  it  worth  his  time  to 
try  to  win  him  over.  "Your  place,  Jon- 
athan," La  PoUette  told  him,  "is  at  the 
head    of    a    movement    here    in    the 
Senate   and    in    the   country    for   the 
public  interest. "  DoUiver  laughed  the 
suggestion  away.  "Bob,  your  liver's  out 
of  order, "  he  responded,  "cheer  up."  '=■ 
As  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-Pirst 
Congress  organized  in  1909  at  the  be- 
ginning of  President  Taft's  administra- 
tion. Senator  Aldrich  was  busy  parcel- 
ing out  committee  assignments.  Dol- 
liver  dearly  wanted  a  seat  on  the  Pi- 
nance    Committee,    and    let    Aldrich 
know  that  he  would  give  up  his  posi- 
tion on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  exchange.  Although  DoUiver 
did  resign  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee,  Aldrich  passed  over 
him  for  Pinance  and  instead  arranged 
for  him  to  chair  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry    Committee.    This    did    not 
modify  DoUiver,  who  felt  he  had  been 
promised  Pinance.  In  a  personal  meet- 
ing, Aldrich  bluntly  told  the  Iowa  sen- 
ator that  he  could  not  work  with  him 
in  drafting  tariff  legislation.  This  Dol- 
liver  saw  as  just  another  example  of 
Eastern  tyranny  over  the  West. 
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Aldrich's  action  and  explanation  in- 
furiated Jonathan  DoUiver.  who  short- 
ly afterwards  ran  into  Senator  La  Pol- 
lette  in  a  Capitol  corridor.  "Jonathan, 
are  you  pretty  nearly  ready  to  have 
that  conference  with  me?"  La  PoUette 
asked.  "Yes,  I  am  coming  over  to  see 
you,"  DoUiver  responded.  "Well,  come 
right  now."  said  La  PoUette."  The  two 
men  sequestered  themselves  in  La  Pol- 
lette's  Census  Committee  room  in  the 
Capitol  basement.  (The  location  of 
committee  rooms  in  those  days  was  a 
clear  sign  of  their  rank.  La  PoUette 
generally  found  himself  assigned  to 
rooms  in  the  basement  and  terraces. 
Senator  Aldrich's  Pinance  Committee, 
by  contrast,  was  just  off  the  Senate 
floor  in  the  rooms  I  currently  occupy 
as  Democratic  leader.) 

According  to  La  PoUette.  during 
their  discussions  that  day  DoUiver  pro- 
claimed his  independence  of  Aldrich 
and  the  party  regulars.  He  threw  his 
support,  his  reputation,  and  his  con- 
siderable oratorical  skills  to  the  insur- 
gents. "This  conversion  of  DoUiver 
from  Saul  to  Paul  was,  to  Aldrich, 
most  untimely, "  wrote  Mark  Sullivan, 
the  keen-eyed  journalist,  since  Con- 
gress was  at  that  time  organizing  in 
special  session  to  write  a  new  tariff, 
and  DoUiver  would  prove  a  most  for- 
midable opponent.  La  PoUette  may 
have  been  the  leader  of  the  insur- 
gents, but  DoUiver  would  become  their 
heart." 

President  Taft  believed  in  tariff 
reform  and  insisted  upon  quick  con- 
gressional action.  Working  with  Al- 
drich and  Cannon  he  called  Congress 
into  special  session  on  March  15,  1909 
to  deal  with  the  matter.  But  Taft  soon 
found  himself  in  over  his  head.  The 
Democrats  traditionally  stood  for  low 
tariffs,  the  Republicans  for  high  tar- 
iffs. But  progressive  Republicans,  re- 
sponding to  consumer  complaints  and 
farmer  demands  also  joined  the  move- 
ment for  downward  revision  of  the 
tariff  rates.  The  Republican  platform 
of  1908  had  called  for  tariff  reform, 
implying  but  not  specifying  a  reduc- 
tion of  rates.  Taft  wanted  action,  but 
he  lacked  a  clear  game-plan,  an  orga- 
nized constituency,  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  technical  issues  in- 
volved. Taft's  weaknesses  were  precise- 
ly Aldrich's  strengths. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, under  chairman  Sereno  Payne, 
produced  a  tariff  bill  with  moderate 
reduction  of  rates  that  pleased  Taft 
and  speedily  paissed  the  House.  The 
Payne  bill  then  went  to  Aldrich's  Pi- 
nance Committee.  But  Aldrich  threw 
out  the  House  version  and  introduced 
his  own,  which  raised  duties  on  over 
600  items.  "Without  Allison  and 
Spooner  in  the  Senate  or  Roosevelt  in 
the  White  House,  no  one  could  hold 
Aldrich  in  check."  the  Merrills  have 
noted.  Certainly  Aldrich's  highhanded 
and     impolitic    action    demonstrated 
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that  he  had  misjudged  the  national 
mood. 

On  the  Senate  floor,  opposition  sen- 
ators angrily  complained  of  the  Al- 
drich Tariff  rates.  Democratic  leader 
Joseph  Bailey  of  Texas  pointed  out 
that  some  rates  were  three  times  as 
high  as  the  old  tariff  law.  indicating 
that  the  Republican  majority  had  not 
kept  its  promise  to  the  American  con- 
sumer to  revise  rates  downward.  Al- 
drich scoffed:  "Mr.  President,  where 
did  we  ever  make  a  statement  that  we 
would  revise  the  tariff  downward?" 
Soon  DoUiver  was  on  his  feet  to  point 
out  the  obvious:  that  it  had  hardly 
been  the  president's  purpose  to  call 
Congress  into  special  session,  to  leave 
tariff  rates  where  they  were,  or  to 
raise  them.  "The  American  people 
expect  us  "  to  reduce  rates,  DoUiver 
maintained.  And  so  it  went.  The  insur- 
gents pressed  Aldrich  on  every  point. 
No  one  member  of  the  Senate  could 
equal  Aldrich  in  his  fine  knowledge  of 
the  intricacies  of  tariff  legislation,  so 
his  opponents  divided  up  the  bill  be- 
tween them.  DoUiver  would  talk  on 
cotton:  La  PoUette  on  wool;  Bristow  on 
sugar;  Cummins  on  metals:  each  mas- 
tering the  technical  details  of  his  as- 
signed subject.  The  debate  lingered  on 
through  the  hot  Washington  summer, 
in  those  days  before  air  conditioning, 
keeping  Aldrich  and  other  protection- 
ists on  the  defensive.  The  insurgents 
accused  Aldrich  of  accepting  schedules 
that  had  been  written  by  the  indus- 
tries seeking  protection,  of  needing  to 
hire  outside  experts  to  explain  his  own 
bill  to  him. 

Over  and  over  it  was  DoUiver  who 
scored  the  most  points,  who  focused 
public  attention  on  the  high  rates  for 
special  interests,  who  used  his  wit  to 
demolish  his  opponents.  Senator  Al- 
drich protested  that  DoUiver  was  con- 
ducting an  "assault  on  the  very  citadel 
of  protection."  for  which  their  party 
had  long  stood.  And  as  Mark  Sullivan 
observed:  "Often  Aldrich's  only  re- 
sponse was  not  to  respond,  to  walk 
from  the  Senate  floor,  red-faced,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  successfully 
defied, "  '■"^  by  this  man  who  was  born 
in  Preston  County,  West  Virginia. 

Defied,  yes;  defeated,  no.  Nelson  Al- 
drich was  still  a  champion  legislative 
tactician.  Aldrich  knew  that  the 
Democrats  and  Western  Republican 
insurgents  stood  against  his  tariff,  and 
the  he  needed  to  hold  the  rest  of  his 
party  intact.  But  he  was  concerned 
that  some  Eastern  Republicans  in  the 
Senate— supporters  of  the  president- 
would  desert  the  high  protective  tariff 
in  support  of  an  income  tax.  Reform- 
ers from  both  parties  had  long  been 
clamoring  for  income  and  corporate 
taxes  as  a  means  of  financing  federal 
programs,  thus  reducing  one  of  the 
key  rationales  for  high  tariffs  (since 
the  tariff  was  then  the  chief  source  of 
federal  revenue).  Aldrich  therefore 
stole  their  thunder.  During  the  debate 


he  £innounced  that  he  would  submit  to 
the  Senate  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  permit  Congress  to  levy  an 
income  tax;  and  that  he  would  insert  a 
corporate  tax  in  the  tariff  bill.  Not 
only  did  this  move  force  reformers  to 
vote  at  least  for  portions  of  his  tariff 
bill,  but  it  held  the  Eastern  Republi- 
cans in  Aldrich's  camp.  On  July  8. 
1909  the  Senate  debate  on  the  Aldrich 
tariff  finally  ended,  with  a  vote  of  45 
to  34  in  its  favor.  The  minority  consist- 
ed of  twenty-four  Democrats  and  ten 
Republican  insurgents.  The  Senate 
and  House  then  met  in  conference  to 
reconcile  the  high  Aldrich  rates  with 
the  more  moderate  Payne  rates. =' 

It  was  clear  to  President  Taft  that 
the  Aldrich  bill  had  little  public  sup- 
port behind  it.  and  he  hoped  that  the 
House  conferees  could  successfully 
argue  for  lower  duties.  Por  some  time, 
Taft  considered  vetoing  the  bill.  This 
would  increase  his  personal  populari- 
ty, but  would  reflect  badly  on  his 
party,  which  had  crafted  the  bill. 
Nothing  went  well  for  Taft.  Speaker 
Cannon  appointed  high-tariff  men  as 
conferees:  and  Senator  Aldrich  skill- 
fully lobbied  with  them  and  with  the 
president  to  convince  them  that  they 
had  crafted  "a  very  scientific  tariff 
bill.  "  The  conferees  did  make  some 
modest  downward  revisions,  allowing 
Taft  to  convince  himself  of  the  bill's 
merits.  Not  only  did  Taft  refrain  from 
vetoing  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff,  but 
he  took  to  the  stump  in  its  defense.  In 
those  days  presidents  still  wrote  their 
own  speeches,  and  Taft  was  notorious- 
ly tardy  in  preparing  his.  On  the  train 
to  Winona,  Wisconsin,  during  a  speak- 
ing-swing through  the  Midwest,  Taft 
hastily  penned  a  line  he  would  greatly 
regret.  Not  only  did  he  defend  the  Re- 
publican members  of  Congress  who 
supported  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff, 
but  he  declared  flatly:  "I  am  bound  to 
say  that  I  think  the  Payne  bill  is  the 
best  bill  that  the  Republican  party  has 
ever  passed."  Thus  Taft's  public  at- 
tachment to  the  high  tariff  was  com- 
plete, and  done  in  Robert  La  PoUette's 
home  state  no  less!  ^* 

Public  response  to  the  Payne-Al- 
drich Tariff  was  overwhelmingly  nega- 
tive, undermining  the  Republican 
party's  once  solid  majority  among  the 
voters.  Taft  proved  himself  an  inept 
politician  in  any  number  of  issues, 
from  the  abortive  "revolt"  against 
Speaker  Cannon  in  the  House  to  the 
handling  of  the  infamous  Ballinger- 
Pinchot  affair,  with  its  overtones  of 
corruption  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. In  1910  Theodore  Roosevelt  re- 
turned from  his  self-imposed  exile  in 
Africa  and  Europe  and  made  himself 
the  new  symbol  of  the  growing  Repub- 
lican insurgency.  That  year  the  Re- 
publicans suffered  their  greatest  elec- 
toral setbacks  in  a  generation.  They 
lost  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  Democrats,  and  their  majority  in 
the  Senate  shrunk  from  61-32  to  51- 


41.  Also  in  1910  they  lost  the  leader- 
ship of  Nelson  Aldrich,  who  an- 
nounced his  decision  not  to  stand  for 
reelection. 

Aldrich,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  last 
of  The  Senate  Pour.  Other  senior  col- 
leagues were  retiring,  and  as  the  New 
York  Times  reported,  he  felt  "tired  of 
being  the  packhorse.  that  is,  of  being 
held  responsible  for  all  legislation  be- 
cause he  was  so  powerful.  "  In  1910,  Al- 
drich was  sixty-nine  years  of  age.  He 
was  also  by  then  a  considerably 
wealthy  man,  with  a  beautiful  estate 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  he 
wanted  a  chance  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  labor.  In  recent  years  he  had  de- 
voted an  increasing  amount  of  his  time 
to  the  National  Monetary  Commission, 
which  he  chaired,  and  wanted  to  give 
it  his  full  attention.  Indeed,  the  "Al- 
drich Plan"  which  emerged  from  that 
Commission  was  an  important  build- 
ing block  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
of  1913,  about  which  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  later.  So  Aldrich  stepped  down 
voluntarily,  ending  an  era  in  the  Sen- 
ate's history  dating  back  to  the 
1880s." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spent  much 
time  discussing  Nelson  Aldrich  be- 
cause he  was  such  a  giant  in  the  Sen- 
ate's history,  and  because  he  repre- 
sented so  much  of  this  institution's 
power  and  influence  in  that  era.  I  have 
talked  also  about  Robert  La  PoUette, 
who  began  his  Senate  career  in  this 
era;  and  about  Jonathan  DoUiver, 
whose  career  was  cut  tragically  short 
by  his  death  in  October  1910.  I  have 
introduced  "Pitchfork  Ben"  Tillman, 
and  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  and  other 
leading  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
There  are  many  more  from  that  re- 
markable period  whom  we  should  not 
forget.  Por  example  there  was  the 
pugnatious  Joseph  Weldon  Bailey  of 
Texas  who  led  the  Democrats  first  in 
the  House  and  then  in  the  Senate,  re- 
lying on  his  mental  and  oratorical 
powers  to  cover  his  lack  of  votes  on 
the  floor.  There  was  the  red-haired 
and  fiery-tongued  Senator  Edward 
Carmack  of  Tennessee,  who  battled  so 
intensely  for  Prohibition  that  he  was 
shot  down  on  the  streets  of  Nashville 
by  anti-Prohibitionists;  a  statue  of 
Senator  Carmack  stands  today  on  the 
state  capitol  grounds  in  Nashville. 

There  was  the  refined  and  fastidious 
William  A.  Clark  of  Montana,  whose 
manner  belied  his  rough  frontier  be- 
ginnings. Clark  made  a  fortune  in 
mining  and  railroad  interests',  and 
used  it  to  purchase  a  Senate  seat  and 
to  collect  great  works  of  art.  Today, 
visitors  to  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 
here  in  Washington  can  view  the  Rem- 
brants,  Reubens,  Gainsboroughs,  and 
Van  Dycks  in  Clark's  collection,  as 
well  as  a  bust  of  the  senator  who  do- 
nated them.  There  was  Chauncey  M. 
Depew  of  New  York,  the  nation's  fa- 
vorite afterdinner  speaker;  and  Henry 
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Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  who 
held  the  first  Ph.D  in  history  ever 
awarded  by  an  American  university. 
There  was  the  gargantuan  Boies  Pen- 
rose of  Pennsylvania,  said  to  have 
breakfasted  regularly  on  a  dozen  eggs, 
twelve  rolls,  a  quart  of  coffee  and  a 
half-inch  slab  of  ham:  and  who  could 
put  away  an  entire  stuffed  turkey  for 
lunch.  Senator  Penrose's  appetite  for 
power  was  equally  immense,  as  he 
skillfully  demonstrated  in  the  Senate 
cloakrooms  and  committee  rooms. 
There  was  William  E.  Borah  of  Idaho, 
the  young  prosecuting  attorney  just 
beginning  his  long  career  in  the 
Senate.  And  the  blind  Senator 
Thomas  P.  Gore  of  Oklahoma,  who.  in 
later  years,  was  often  escorted  in  this 
chamber  by  his  young  grandson.  Gore 
Vidal.'o 

It  would  be  hard  to  conjure  up  a 
more  diverse  and  colorful  lot.  These 
were  the  ■standpatter"  and  insurgent 
Republicans  and  unreconstructed 
Democrats  with  whom  Thoedore  Roo- 
sevelt and  William  Howard  Taft  had 
to  deal.  They  numbered  among  them 
men  old  enough  to  have  fought  in  the 
Civil  War.  who  still  peppered  their 
speeches  with  references  to  the  Union 
and  the  Rebellion.  They  also  repre- 
sented the  first  generation  of  twenti- 
eth century  legislators.  But  they  were 
the  last  of  an  old  breed  in  an  impor- 
tant sense,  for  they  were  the  last  sena- 
tors elected  by  the  state  legislatures. 
In  1913  the  singlemosl  important 
reform  of  the  Senate  took  place:  the 
ratification  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  allowing  the  people  to 
elect  directly  their  United  States  sena- 
tors. This  reform  was  of  such  magni- 
tude that  I  plan  to  devote  my  next  ad- 
dress in  this  series  entirely  to  it  and  to 
the  ways  in  which  it  altered  the  course 
of  Senate  history. 
Notes  to    The  Senate  in  the  Progressive 
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cial  orders  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. The  time  remaining  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  special  orders  until  12 
noon  will  be  devoted  to  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  10  minutes  each. 

Mr.  President,  after  that,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  Senate  will  turn  to  one 
of  the  six  remaining  so-called  ancillary 
bills  relating  to  the  crime  package:  the 
Specter  career  criminal  bill  or  the 
drug  czar  bill  is  the  most  likely  candi- 
date to  be  first  considered  on  Monday. 
I  will  consult  with  the  minority  leader 
first  on  Monday  morning  before  that 
determination  is  made.  I  do  anticipate 
that  there  will  be  rollcall  votes  on 
Monday.  Senators  should  be  advised  of 
that  prospect. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that,  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks,  under  the  order  previously 
entered  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Chair  will  adjourn  the 
Senate  over  until  Monday  under  the 
order.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor (Mr.  Symms).  from  Idaho,  for  pre- 
siding over  this  body  during  this 
lengthy  address.  I  know  it  is  an  incon- 
venience of  no  small  moment  for  a 
Senator  to  have  to  sit  in  the  chair  and 
listen  to  another  Senator  drone  on  for 
hour  after  hour,  sometimes.  Not  only 
do  I  thank  the  Senator  who  presides 
over  the  Senate  at  this  point,  I  also 
thank  the  officers  of  the  Senate  and 
others  who  were  somewhat,  may  I  say. 
an  audience  that  unavoidly  has  to 
remain  as  captives  to  the  speaker. 

Again.  I  thank  the  majority  leader 
for  his  accommodations  in  connection 
with  these  64  statements  that  I  have 
made  on  the  subject  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY  6,  1984  AT  11:00  A.M. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  stands  adjourned  until  11  a.m. 
on  Monday. 

Thereupon,  at  3:30  p.m..  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  February  6, 
1984,  at  11  a.m. 


PROGRAM 

(The  following  statement  was  deliv- 
ered earlier  and  is  printed  at  this  point 
by  unanimous  consent:) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  the  Senate  will  convene  at  11 
a.m.  After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  two 
Senators  will  be  recognized  under  spe- 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  February  3,  1984: 
Department  of  Justice 

Edwin  Meese  III.  of  California,  to  be  At- 
torney general. 

In  the  Army 

Th«  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  Stales 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Edward  C.  Peter  II,  26.3-60- 
4591,  U.S.  Army. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  3.  1984: 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Mary  A.  Grigsby.  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing June  30.  1986. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Paul  W. 
Bishop,  and  ending  Jacquelyn  D.  Reid. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  November  18,  1983. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  January  30,  1984) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

•  •  •  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city, 
the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain.— 
Psalm  127:  1. 

Father  in  Heaven,  we  pray  today  for 
Larry  Smith,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
and  all  who  work  with  him.  They  have 
a  duty  to  perform  which  is  guaranteed 
to  displease  many.  We  pray  that  they 
may  be  given  patience  as  complaints 
pour  in  and  grace  to  respond  in  love 
and  kindness  to  those  who  are  angry, 
who  grumble  and  growl.  Help  us  all  to 
accept  the  necessity  of  these  re- 
straints, to  behave  understandingly  to 
those  who  bear  the  burden  of  enforc- 
ing them  and  be  grateful  for  their 
faithfulness  to  our  welfare. 

We  pray  for  the  police,  the  door- 
keepers, the  plainclothes  people  and 
all  who  have  direct  contact  with  the 
public  who  have  difficulty  accepting 
new  rules.  Give  them  grace  when 
people  are  hostile  and  help  us  never  to 
forget  that  their  lives  are  on  the  line 
whenever  and  wherever  security  is  in- 
volved. Dear  God,  please  do  not  allow 
these  superficial  changes  to  disrupt 
the  deeper  harmony  and  unity  of  the 
Senate.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


CHAPLAIN  THANKED  FOR 
SUPPLICATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  whether  I  am  recognized  as  a 
grouser  or  a  grousee,  but  I  thank  the 
Chaplain  for  his  prayer  this  morning. 
I  repeat,  facetiously,  what  I  have  said 
on  other  occasions.  There  are  some 
things  I  would  rather  tell  the  Lord 
myself  rather  than  have  them  told  in 
public  but,  in  any  event,  we  are  all 
grateful  for  his  supplications  this 
morning. 

(Mr.  DENTON  assumed  the  chair.) 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  list 
keeps  growing.  We  first  began  with  a 
commitment    to    take    up    the    crime 


package,  separate  and  aside  from  the 
death  penalty,  and  I  guess  then  there 
was  added  the  exclusionary  rule  and 
habeas  corpus,  which  were  originally 
in  the  crime  package.  I  made  a  com- 
mitment to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  Senator  Thur- 
mond, and  no  doubt  others  that  if  we 
took  up  the  crime  package  the  others 
would  follow  on  immediately,  and  they 
will.  But,  as  I  say,  the  list  keeps  grow- 
ing of  other  things  that  people  want 
to  take  up.  And  in  addition  to  that 
now  we  have  had  the  drug  czar  bill, 
armed  career  criminal  bill,  and  one  or 
two  others  until  the  list  got  to  be  eight 
items  that  were  then  considered  as  an- 
cillary crime  bills. 

Well,  I  am  sure  every  one  of  those 
are  meritorious,  but  today,  on 
Monday,  the  second  week  of  our  delib- 
erations on  the  crime  packages,  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  intend  to  honor  the 
commitments  that  I  made  earlier  and 
we  will  devote  today,  if  the  Senate  will 
agree,  to  doing  other  and  collateral 
issues  but  later  today  before  we  go  out 
I  want  to  try  to  reach  one  of  those 
original  three  bills,  death  penalty, 
habeas  corpus,  the  exclusionary  rule, 
and  maybe  the  Federal  tort  claims 
should  be  included  on  that  list. 

But  the  point  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
if  we  do  not  get  on  with  the  hard  ones, 
pretty  soon  we  are  not  going  to  finish 
them  this  week.  So  we  will  do  what- 
ever we  can  do  of  the  other  bills  today 
during  the  day.  but  before  the  day  is 
out,  perhaps  just  before  we  go  out,  it 
will  be  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
on  this  side  to  get  to  one  of  those 
major  items,  either  the  death  penalty 
or  habeas  corpus,  exclusionary  rule  or 
Federal  torts  claims.  I  do  not  say  this 
in  any  way  to  diminish  the  importance 
of  other  things  but  to  repeat,  I  made  a 
commitment  that  I  would  try  to  reach 
those  things  immediately  after  we  did 
the  crime  package.  So  far  I  am  not 
doing  that,  so  I  am  willing  to  devote 
today  to  the  other  items  but  before 
the  day  is  out  I  would  like  to  at  least 
try  to  lay  down  one  of  the  other  im- 
portant issues. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  should  like  to 
say  that  we  are  ready  to  go  on  the 
habeas  corpus  and  exclusionary  rule 
today,  and  we  hope  that  that  schedule 
could  be  kept,  and  follow  that  with 
the  death  penalty. 


Mr.  BAKER.  All  right.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, could  I  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee, 
our  President  pro  tempore,  and  a  good 
friend,  and  a  universally  admired 
statesman  in  this  body  and  through- 
out the  Nation,  does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  feel  that  we  can  finish 
all  four  of  those  items  this  week? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  there  is  a 
chance.  I  am  not  sure  we  could  finish 
the  death  penalty  this  week,  but  I 
think  there  is  a  chance.  We  may  have 
to  have  a  rollcall  on  the  death  penalty. 
We  may  have  to  apply  cloture  on  that. 
We  have  the  Tort  Claims  Act  which  is 
very  important,  too.  That  is  extremely 
important.  I  think  we  can  finish  if  we 
can  take  those  three  first  and  then 
death  penalty,  and  let  Senators  know 
that  we  are  going  to  stay  on  them  and, 
if  necessary,  run  some  at  night  until 
we  finish.  I  really  think  we  can  com- 
plete them  if  we  do. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
cern I  feel  rising  in  my  person  is  that 
we  are  going  to  put  off  death  penalty 
until  the  last  and  then  we  will  be 
backed  up  against  the  Lincoln  Day 
recess.  Then  when  we  come  back,  we 
are  going  to  be  backed  up  against 
something  else.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor feels  it  would  be  better  to  get  the 
death  penalty  first. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  we  can 
knock  out  habeas  corpus  and  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  today  and  tomorrow 
and  get  the  death  penalty  by  Wednes- 
day, and  then  do  the  Federal  tort 
claims.  So  if  anything  has  to  go  over 
the  recess,  that  could  go  over. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  I  almost  invariably  follow 
his  advice,  certainly  in  matters  within 
his  jurisdiction  as  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  so  during  the 
day  today  I  would  hope  that  we  can 
get  to 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  quick  as  we 
can  get  to  habeas  corpus,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  morning,  the  better.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  During  the  day  I  hope 
we  can  get  to  habeas  corpus  and  we 
will  feel  our  way  along.  Let  me  say, 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  "we  can  finish 
this  whole  package  this  week. 

What  I  am  about  to  say  next  will  be 
an  unwelcome  statement,  but  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  in  my  opinion.  Sena- 
tors should  please  take  note  of  the 
possibility  of  late  evenings  every  day 
this  week.  Senators  should  assume  we 
will  be  in  on  Fiiday  of  this  week.  And 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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all  of  that  in  an  effort  to  try  to  finish 
this  group  of  bills,  because  when  we 
come  back  we  are  going  to  have  a 
great  deal  more  to  do. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  majority 
leader  wishes  to  run  Saturday,  it  will 
be  fine.  I  really  feel  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  finish  them.  I  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  the  majority  leader  for 
the  excellent  leadership  and  outstand- 
ing cooperation  he  has  shown.  I  also 
thank  the  able  minority  leader,  too. 
for  his  fine  cooperation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  may  I  say  we  will  not  be 
in  on  Saturday.  I  regret  to  say  that, 
but  we  have  a  published  recess  sched- 
ule that  begins  at  the  close  of  business 
on  Friday,  and  I  would  like  to  honor 
that  schedule.  So  rather  than  come  in 
on  Saturday.  I  urge  Senators  to  be  un- 
derstanding and  cooperative  when  I 
say  the  leadership  may  ask  them  to 
remain  late  any  day.  perhaps  every 
day.  this  week  in  order  to  finish  this 
job. 

One  other  announcement  I  might 
make  of  a  tentative  nature.  I  privately 
represented  to  the  minority  leader 
that  when  we  come  back  it  would  be 
my  hope  that  we  could  get  to  the 
prayer  amendment.  I  think  that  that 
probably  will  be  a  little  later  instead 
of  just  after  we  come  back,  because  I 
am  going  to  have  a  few  other  things 
backing  up  against  it.  So  I  will  talk  to 
the  minority  leader  more  about  that 
later,  but  my  guess  is  the  prayer 
amendment  will  come  maybe  the  week 
after  we  come  back  instead  of  immedi- 
ately after  we  come  back,  maybe  2 
weeks  after  we  come  back.  But  I  will 
confer  more  with  the  minority  leader 
on  that  point  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  Senators  for 
hearing  me  make  these  unwelcome  re- 
marks. 

Today,  we  are  meeting  pursuant  to 
an  adjournment,  with  the  usual  unani- 
mous consent  order. 

After  the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
has  expired,  two  Senators  will  be  rec- 
ognized on  special  orders,  and  then 
there  will  be  time  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  to  extend 
until  noon,  at  which  time  we  will  take 
up  one  of  the  measures  that  remain  to 
be  done  in  this  package. 

Mr.  President.  I  apologize  to  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  taking  so  much  time. 
I  am  sure  my  time  must  have  expired. 

I  yield  the  floor. 
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up   which 
necessary 

I  thank  the  distinguished  President 
pro  tempore.  Mr.  Thurmond,  for  his 
kind  remarks.  He  is  held  in  very  high 
esteem  by  me.  and  I  try  to  cooperate 
whenever  I  can. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  my  time  to  Mr. 
ExoN.  if  he  should  need  it. 


The 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  owes  no  apology  to 
anyone.  He  is  doing  his  duty  when  he 
attempts  to  lay  out  the  schedule.  I 
know  it  is  a  pretty  heavy  burden  to  try 
to  develop  a  schedule  and  get  the  bills 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
EXON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes  under  his  special  order, 
plus  9  minutes. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
thank  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  death  of 
each  marine  on  the  foreign  soil  of  Leb- 
anon, the  cry  goes  forth  again  to  bring 
them  all  home.  There  then  follows  a 
period  of  frantic  explanation,  driven 
by  pride,  of  what  a  glorious  mission  we 
are  about  there  and  the  return  fervor 
subsides  somewhat  until  the  next 
death. 

Indeed,  the  marines  now  find  them- 
selves under  orders  to  do  nothing  from 
their  exposed  and  highly  vulnerable 
positions. 

They  stay  alive  by  keeping  their 
heads  below  ground  level  and  keep  dig- 
ging deeper  into  their  man-made, 
steel-reinforced  caves.  This  all  bears 
out  the  wisdom  of  the  nearly  unani- 
mous military  command  recommenda- 
tion against  the  Beirut  Airport  loca- 
tion for  deployment  if  it  was  the  deter- 
mination we  should  land  troops  on 
these  troubled  shores. 

Our  heroic  peacekeepers  are  pre- 
vented by  orders  from  keeping  any 
peace.  Their  mission  has  dramatically 
shifted  to  one  of  hunkering  down  and 
not  taking  casualties  so  as  not  to  in- 
crease pressure  at  home  to  get  them 
out. 

That  brings  us  back  to  the  decision 
as  to  what  the  Congress  should  do  now 
since  the  Congress  gave  the  President 
what  he  wanted  through  a  bipartisan 
vote  last  fall  to  authorize  their  deploy- 
ment for  up  to  18  months. 

Through  all  of  this  we  have  all  but 
forsaken  the  stated  objectives  of  the 
deployment  in  the  first  instance  as 
neutral  peacekeepers. 

Whatever  cloak  of  respectability  we 
try  and  dress  up  our  Beirut  adventure 
in.  it  still  emerges  as  a  tragic  Turkey. 
We  had  best  decide  what  went  wrong 
with  our  goals  and  how  to  extricate 
ourselves.  To  put  this  in  admittedly 
simplified,  but  bottom  line  perspec- 
tive, we  should  first  concede,  given  the 
then  clear  current  and  historically 
known  circumstances,  that  a  super- 
power had  no  business  jumping  into 
the  middle  of  a  religious-civil  war, 
even  as  supposed  neutral  peacekeep- 
ers. Had  Great  Britain,  for  example. 


dug  in  troops  in  either  Washington  or 
Richmond  in  the  1860's,  who  would 
have  perceived  them  as  neutrals? 

A  reluctance  to  be  drawn  deeper  into 
the   quagmire    of   Lebanon's    internal 
problems  does  not  imply  an  abandon- 
ment or  reversal  of  our  long-time  in- 
terest and  concern  for  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  Middle  East.  We  should 
remain  as  committed  as  ever  to  en- 
couraging peaceful  solutions  to  the  re- 
gions  problems,  but  not  as  world  po- 
licemen. We  should  continue  our  ef- 
forts in  seeking  a  solution  to  the  Pal- 
estinian issue.  We  should  continue  to 
support  our  ally  Israel,  but  certainly 
not  to  the  extent  they  are  now  appar- 
ently suggesting  that  we  escalate  our 
open  military  involvement.  Such  is  a 
development  I   feared  when  we  first 
landed  our  tripwire  ground  forces.  We 
should  continue  to  look  for  negotiated 
solutions  to  Lebanon's  problems.  What 
I  am  raising  issue  with  is  our  method 
of  achieving  those  goals.  In  our  sincer- 
ity to  attain  peace  and  stability  we 
have  become  too  carried  away  by  mo- 
mentum. We  have  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered  the  consequences  of  our  ac- 
tions before  taking  the  next  step.  In 
its  determination  to  bring  about  a  last- 
ing solution  to  the  problems  of  Leba- 
non the  administration  has  overlooked 
the  many  facets  of  the  conflict  which 
are  unique  to  the  region.  As  a  result 
we  are  finding  ourselves  helplessly  ma- 
nipulated by  events,  like  the  rider  on  a 
runaway  horse  who  is  unable  to  stop 
the  horse  or  get  off  without  injury  or 
embarrassement.  We.  as  well  as  our 
marines,  are  hostage  to  the  events  in 
Lebanon  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol. 

I  have  been  opposed  to  the  presence 
of  marines  in  Lebanon  from  the  begin- 
ning. Deploying  ground  forces  is  a  seri- 
ous sign  of  commitment  because  once 
they  are  deployed  it  is  inevitably  diffi- 
cult to  withdraw  them  in  a  situation 
short  of  complete  success.  History  has 
repeatedly  shown  that  success  is  possi- 
ble in  such  a  situation  only  if  we  are 
prepared  for  an  all-out  commitment  of 
all  the  necessary  conventional  forces 
to  support  the  tripwire  nature  of  only 
token  forces. 

We  are  again  being  called  upon  to 
supposedly  fight  Communist  interests 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  But 
there  is  not  any  Soviet  blood  being 
spilled  there  as  was  the  case  in  both 
Korea  and  'Vietnam.  They  only  fight 
in  or  near  their  homeland  or  to  keep 
their  surrogates  in  line.  If  the  current 
situation  seems  ill-conceived  and 
fraught  with  danger,  it  is  indeed.  We 
have  outfoxed  ourselves  with  our  cur- 
rent policy. 

I  believe,  however,  that  a  new  con- 
sensus, central  Lebanese  Government 
deserves  our  encouragement.  Such  a 
government  would  hold  a  promise  of 
stability  and  would  be  an  essential 
building  block  for  a  lasting  solution  to 


Lebanon's  problems.  But  our  commit- 
ment to  such  a  government  should  not 
continue  to  include  the  stationing  of 
marines  in  Lebanon.  We  could  provide 
some  level  of  military  assistance  which 
will  help  a  new  consensus  Lebanese 
Government  in  its  attempts  to  unify 
the  country.  And  we  must  apply  more 
pressure  on  the  current  Gemayel  gov- 
ernment so  that  it  will  be  more  flexi- 
ble in  its  negotiations  with  the  Druze 
and  other  political  factions  in  the 
country.  Sunday's  cabinet  resignations 
might  make  such  more  possible.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  could  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  Gemayel  gov- 
ernment. 

Are  we  to  once  again  condone  the 
handcuffing  of  American  fighting  men 
in  a  situation  where  the  other  side  is 
at  war  against  us  but  we  are  only  al- 
lowed to  act  as  if  we  are  at  peace?  Re- 
maining in  place,  hunkered  down,  is 
no  way  to  protect  a  ground  force 
except  in  a  peaceful  environment. 
Does  that  describe  Beirut  today?  I  fear 
we  all  know  the  answer.  The  best  way 
to  protect  a  military  force  is  to  wipe 
out  the  threats  to  it— something  we 
cannot  do  in  this  case.  Once  again  we 
have  placed  American  fighting  men  in 
a  hopeless,  no-win  military  situation 
while  the  politicians  bicker  and  pos- 
ture themselves. 

What  we  must  face  directly  is  that 
we  do  not  want  further  chaos  to  result 
when  we  withdraw  the  marines.  One 
untried  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  replace 
the  marines  with  a  United  Nations  or 
other  neutral  peacekeeping  force.  The 
multinational  force  as  it  is  presently 
comprised  is  not  neutral  and  cannot 
help  achieve  stability  and  control  in 
Lebanon.  Therefore,  such  forces 
should  have  no  prior  affiliation  with 
any  side  of  the  Lebanese  conflict  and 
should  not  be  deeply  involved  with 
any  of  the  ongoing  crises  in  the 
Middle  East. 

We  are  not  aggressively  pursuing 
this  course.  I  am  most  concerned  that 
such  inaction  tends  to  only  worsen  our 
situation.  Why  are  we  so  reluctant  to 
pursue  such  a  course  of  action?  This 
weekend  the  situation  in  Lebanon  de- 
teriorated further  with  the  collapse  of 
the  Gemayel  government's  cabinet 
and  a  threat  his  army  may  be  ready  to 
fall  apart.  Only  last  week  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  told  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  the  army  was 
making  great  strides  in  training  under 
our  supervision  and  by  April  should  be 
a  potent  force  to  maintain  order.  I  sug- 
gest this  is  another  dream  that  will 
not  be  realized.  The  deterioration  of 
Gemayel's  army  would  pose  a  serious 
further  threat  to  our  marines. 

There  is  every  indication  that  Israel, 
under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
may  be  about  ready  this  spring  or 
summer  to  withdraw  to  its  northern 
borders.  After  we  encouraged  their 
withdrawal  from  Beirut  so  we  could 
send  our  troops  in,  would  it  not  be  the 


height  of  irony  if  their  boys  went 
home  next  door  while  our  marines 
were  still  pinned  down  in  their  Beirut 
Airport  caves  halfway  around  the 
globe? 

We  decry  terrorism  as  if  we  did  not 
know  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Middle  East  warfare.  It  is  not  new,  it  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Mideast  world. 
We  might  be  able  to  curtail  it  if  we 
level  every  city  and  village  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  but  it  would  not  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Some  have  trumped  up  the  theory 
that  getting  the  marines  out  of  Beirut 
onto  ships  of  the  6th  Fleet  offshore 
would  endanger  the  flow  of  oil  in  the 
Pesian  Gulf.  If  1,800  marines  pinned 
down  in  a  no-win  situation  at  the 
Beirut  Airport  is  that  critical,  it  only 
proves  the  tragedy  of  putting  them 
there  in  the  first  place.  Such  policy 
speculation  should  serve  to  stimulate  a 
review  of  what  the  free  world  intends 
to  do  if  the  gulf  is  closed.  The  United 
States  does  not  depend  on  the  gulf  for 
oil  supplies  nearly  to  the  extent  others 
do.  I  hope  we  are  not  expected  to  be 
the  major  world  policeman  there  also. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  and  others,  I 
have  cosponsored  the  resolution  which 
was  introduced  last  week  calling  for  in- 
tensified diplomatic  efforts  aimed  at 
Lebanese  reconciliation,  replacement 
of  current  multinational  force  with  a 
United  Nations  or  other  neutral  peace- 
keeping force,  and  the  prompt,  orderly 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops.  This  is 
what  our  policy  should  have  been  and 
should  be  now.  We  cannot  stay  on  the 
same  course.  This  resolution  and  state- 
ment of  overall  U.S.  policy  represents 
a  legitimate  and  proper  role  for  the 
Congresss  in  foreign  policy  and  does 
not  necessarily  tie  the  President's 
hands— unless  those  hands  are  linked 
with  an  indefinite  and  undefined 
policy  of  unacceptable  delay  in  cor- 
recting our  mistake.  To  err  is  human. 
To  seek  solutions  instead  tells  the 
President  we  will  join  hands  in  a  re- 
vised overall  policy  which  all  Ameri- 
cans can  support  and  which  has  a 
better  chance  of  achieving  the  objec- 
tives we  all  share.  I  have  no  objections 
to  proper  amendments  so  long  as  its 
central  point  is  not  altered— which  is 
to  begin  to  plan  now  for  withdrawal 
and  insist  that  the  administration  so 
proceed  and  advise  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  all 
Members  will  consider  our  initiatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  any  remainder 
of  my  time  back  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  his 
statement.  It  is  a  statement  which  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  must  have  writ- 
ten himself  because  he  says  what  he 
thinks,  thinks  what  he  says,  believes 
what  he  says,  and  speaks  with  convic- 
tion. 


VITIATION  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 
FOR  SENATOR  BYRD 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  which  was  mine  be  vitiated  be- 
cause no  Senator  seeks  to  use  any  of 
the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  12  noon  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  10  minutes 
each. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


COMPREHENSIVE  TEST  BAN 
TREATY  ESSENTIAL  TO  STOP 
NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  at  the  heart  of  the  difference 
between  those  who  call  for  an  end  to 
the  nuclear  arms  race  and  those  who 
contend  that  peace  and  salvation  lie  in 
our  continuing  to  improve  or  modern- 
ize our  nuclear  capability?  The  real 
difference  lies  in  whether  or  not  we 
should  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  an 
end  to  the  testing  of  new  nuclear 
weapons. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Long  Island's 
Newsday,  David  Morrison,  a  research 
analyst  at  the  Center  for  Defense  In- 
formation, reported  the  following: 

In  1979  as  negotiations  on  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  neared  completion,  the  director 
of  the  Lawrence  Livermore  lab  and  his 
counterpart  at  the  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory  met  with  President  Carter  and 
urged  him  not  to  introduce  the  treaty— as. 
indeed,  he  did  not.  Reportedly  their  argu- 
ments were  based  on  the  need  to  develop 
the  coming  generation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

This  reminds  us  that  President 
Reagan  carries  on  this  arms  race  in  a 
bipartisan  spirit.  He  talks  of  arms  con- 
trol, of  returning  to  the  bargaining 
table  with  the  Soviet  Union,  of  re- 
straining and  developments  of  war- 
heads and  launches.  The  administra- 
tion has  also  recently  started  to  dis- 
cuss trade-offs.  We  would  agree  to 
hold  up  on  our  manufacture  and  de- 
ployment of  bomber  and  submarine 
based  nuclear  weapons  if  the  Russians 
will  hold  off  on  land  based  nuclear 
weapons. 
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This  represents  some  progress  but 
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ties  for  improvement  ahead.  We  do  need  to 
make  it  clear  that  such  progress  is  in  the 


in  much  more  discriminating  ways  than  ex- 
isting nuclear  weapons  .  .  .  Such  an  ability 
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This  represents  some  progress  but 
none  of  this  talk  seems  likely  to  lead 
to  any  action.  In  fact,  as  we  know,  the 
superpower  negotiations  have  been 
suspended  and  may  not  resume  for 
months,  possibly  not  until  after  the 
election.  If  they  do  resume  there  is  not 
much  prospect  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration will  change  their  posture 
and  agree  to  any  nuclear  arms  limita- 
tions. But  even  if  they  do  have  a 
change  of  heart  on  limiting  nuclear 
arms,  there  seems  to  be  virtually  no 
remote  possibility  that  they  will  con- 
sider taking  the  one  step  which  could 
have  a  truly  significant  effect  in  halt- 
ing the  arms  race:  A  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty. 

The  administrations  attitude  on  the 
test  ban  treaty  was  most  vividly  put  by 
Gen.  William  Hoover,  the  Energy  De- 
partment's Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
fo.  Military  Applications  who  called  it. 
according  to  reporter  Morrison,  a  uni- 
lateral technological  lobotomy.  Of 
course,  this  is  nonsense.  There  is  noth- 
ing unilateral  about  the  treaty.  It  calls 
on  mutual— I  repeat  mutual— cessation 
of  nuclear  weapons  testing.  This  ban 
would,  of  course,  only  apply  to  that 
testing  that  we  could  assuredly  moni- 
tor. The  Soviets  would  have  to  cease 
testing,  just  as  we  would.  If  they  did 
cease,  so  would  we.  If  they  did  not.  we 
would  not.  Sure  the  treaty  would 
result  in  closing  up  Livermore  and  Los 
Alamos— as  well  as  their  Soviet  equiva- 
lents, and  it  would  cost  the  jobs  of  the 
40.000  Americans  now  employed  in 
testing,  producing  and  deploying  nu- 
clear weapons. 

But.  oh.  how  worthwhile  it  would  be. 
It  would  begin  the  ending  of  the 
world's  worst  nightmare.  Indeed,  we 
would  still  have  to  live  with  nuclear 
weapons  and  with  the  widespread 
knowledge  of  how  to  produce  nuclear 
weapons.  And.  yes,  we  would  have  to 
live  with  the  continued  efforts  of  sci- 
entific genius  to  develop  more  and 
more  advanced  and  lethal  nuclear 
weapons.  But  without  testing,  in  the 
words  of  General  Hoover,  we  would 
have  performed  a  lobotomy  on  the 
technogical  arms  race.  But  it  would 
not  be  a  unilateral  lobotomy.  We  can 
certainly  monitor  test  explosions  far. 
far  below  the  present  150  kiloton  level 
which  has  been  in  effect  since  1974. 
We  can  continue  to  reach  out  for  ways 
to  slow  down  the  present  race  to  uni- 
versal nuclear  annihilation. 

For  any  who  think  I  may  exaggerate 
the  dangers  of  the  technological  nucle- 
ar arms  race,  consider  the  words  of 
George  Dacey.  president  of  the  Sandia 
National  Laboratories  in  Albuquerque, 
when  he  was  asked  his  view  on  a  nu- 
clear freeze.  Dacey's  reply. 

If  you  mean  by  ■freeze"  that  you  intend 
to  stop  thinking  to  stop  considering  what 
the  weapon  possibilities  are.  what  modern 
warfare  can.  in  fact,  become  then  I  think 
you  are  taking  a  dangerous  risk  with  this 
country's  security.  From  a  technical  stand- 
point I  think  there  are  enormous  possibili- 


ties for  improvemert  ahead.  We  do  need  to 
make  it  clear  that  such  progress  is  in  the 
public  Interest  and  that  we  should  charge 
on  at  full  speed. 

And  that,  Mr.  President,  is  precisely 
what  we  are  doing:  Charging  on  at 
full,  multibillion  dollar  a  year  speed. 
The  Presidents  budget  calls  for  a  fat 
increase  in  outlays  for  atomic  energy 
defense  activities  from  about  $6  billion 
in  1984  to  $7.1  billion  in  1985.  In  out- 
lays, the  increase  would  go  from  a 
1984  level  of  $6.7  billion  to  a  1985  level 
of  $7.8  billion.  All  of  this  of  course 
would  go  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment and  production  of  the  nuclear 
devices  themselves.  In  addition,  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  would 
spend  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  to  pro- 
vide the  delivery  systems— by  bomber 
or  submarine  or  land-based  missile. 
But  it  is  the  research  and  development 
of  newer,  more  lethal  weapons— more 
certain  to  pierce  any  curtain  of  protec- 
tion that  constitute  the  driving  force 
behind  the  arms  race  and  the  certain- 
ty that  it  leads  to  an  international 
graveyard  for  mankind. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to  by  David  Morrison  in  the 
January  24.  1984.  issue  of  Long  Island 
Newsday  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Power  Behind  the  Energy  Department 
(By  David  C.  Morrison) 

As  is  well  known,  procuring  nuclear  deliv- 
ery systems— bombers,  missiles  and  artillery 
pieces— is  the  job  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Not  -so  notorious  is  the  fact  that  man- 
ufacturing the  nuclear  explosives  they  carry 
is  the  domain  of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

The  DOE'S  weapons  production  complex 
is  a  far-flung  nuclear  archipelago,  occupying 
a  land  area  the  size  of  Delaware  and  em- 
ploying almost  40,000  people.  While  the 
agency  also  oversees  civilian  energy  pro- 
grams, nuclear  weapons  consume  a  growing 
slice  of  its  budget  pie.  Out  of  a  1984  budget 
of  $10.1  billion.  $6.5  billion,  or  64  per  cent,  is 
for  military  nuclear  programs,  an  almost 
threefold  increase  over  the  last  five  years. 

This  sharp  increase  was  explained  to  a 
Congressional  subcommittee  last  March  by 
the  DOE'S  deputy  assistant  secretary  for 
military  applications.  Maj.  Gen.  William 
Hoover.  ■Ultimately. "  Hoover  said,  pointing 
to  a  graph  detailing  U.S.  warhead  produc- 
tion in  the  coming  years,  ■our  funding  re- 
quirement is  driven  by  the  number  of  weap- 
ons that  have  been  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. We  call  this  our  mountain  chart,  for 
obvious  reasons,  and  we  are  on  it  and  climb- 
ing." 

But  the  department  is  looking  far  beyond 
that  multi-megaton  mountain  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  new  "third-genera- 
tion" nuclear  weapons  on  the  horizon.  The 
nuclear  first  generation  were  fission  or 
atomic  weapons  and  the  second  generation 
fusion  or  hydrogen  weapons.  In  third-gen- 
eration weapons,  a  part  of  the  total  energy 
produced  by  the  explosion  will  be  "tailored" 
to  achieve  a  specific  destructive  effect. 

According  to  Richard  Wagner,  assistant 
for  atomic  energy  to  the  secretary  of  de- 
fense, third-generation  nukes  can  "be  used 


in  much  more  discriminating  ways  than  ex- 
isting nuclear  weapons  .  .  .  Such  an  ability 
to  be  very  selective  in  the  damage  done  or 
not  done,  with  the  tremendous  energy  avail- 
able in  nuclear  weapons,  could  be  the  most 
significant  change  in  nuclear  weapons  tech- 
nology since  the  early  days  of  the  nuclear 
era." 

Enhanced  radiation  weapons,  popularly 
called  'neutron  bombs,"  are  crude  precur- 
sors of  the  third  generation,  since  they 
maximize  the  deadly  fast  neutrons  created 
by  a  thermonuclear  explosion  while  mini- 
mizing the  more  broadly  destructive  blast 
effect. 

The  "tailored  output"  third-generation 
weapons  now  under  study  include:  bombs 
using  the  electromagnetic  pulse,  or  EMP. 
created  by  nuclear  detonations  to  knock  out 
enemy  electronics  and  communications,  hy- 
drogen-bomb-boosted X-ray  lasers  to  de- 
stroy incoming  enemy  missiles  and  war- 
heads, and  "directed  plasma"  weapons  that 
would  narrow"ly  focus  the  effects  of  a  usual- 
ly spherical  nuclear  explosion. 

Of  all  the  third-generation  weapons  under 
consideration,  direct  plasma  will  likely  be 
the  toughest  to  realize,  given  the  problems 
of  harnessing  and  focusing  the  devastating 
energy  of  even  a  "small"'  nuclear  explosion. 
The  EMP  bomb  is  another  matter. 
Through  a  complex  interaction  with  the 
earth's  magnetic  field,  high-altitude  nuclear 
explosions  create  an  inten.se  burst  of  elec- 
tromagnetic energy  that  can  saturate  an 
area  thousands  of  miles  in  radius.  While 
EMP  is  harmless  to  humans,  a  nuclear  war- 
head detonated  hundreds  of  miles  above  Ne- 
braska could  knock  out  unprotected  com- 
puters, telecommunicators  and  other  elec- 
tronics all  across  the  country. 

"What  the  weapons  designers  have  been 
able  to  do,"  says  Donald  C.  Latham,  deputy 
assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  command, 
control  and  communications,  "is  to  design 
weapons  which  could  generate  very  high 
levels,  very  efficiently,  of  EMP"  The  tricky 
part  will  be  to  concentrate  the  pulse  so  as  to 
disable  Soviet  satellites  and  ground  commu- 
nications without  burning  out  nearby 
friendly  systems. 

The  third-generation  program  that  has 
garnered  the  most  publicity  is  the  H-bomb- 
boosted  X-ray  laser.  Code-named  "Excali- 
bur,"  it  is  one  of  the  plethora  of  future, 
space-based,  laser  missile-defense  weapons 
that  feed  into  President  Reagan's  "Star 
Wars  "  proposal. 

Excalibur  has  been  most  actively  promot- 
ed by  physicist  Edward  Teller.  For  more 
than  15  years.  Teller,  chief  architect  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb,  has  campaigned  for  ""defen- 
sive" nuclear  weapons,  arguing  that  ""The 
sword  has  been  invented:  now  we  must  work 
on  the  shield.'" 

Teller's  shield  is  being  crafted  by  his  pro- 
teges at  the  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Laboratory  near  San  Francisco,  one  of 
America's  three  primary,  government-fi- 
nanced nuclear  weapons  research  labs, 
which  he  once  headed.  Last  fall,  a  panel  ap- 
pointed to  study  beam  weapons  after  Rea- 
gan's Star  Wars  speech  of  March  23  recom- 
mended a  full-power  Excalibur  demonstra- 
tion by  1988. 

The  X-ray  laser  is  pumped  by  a  neutron 
bomb,  which  vaporize  the  ends  of  solid-state 
lasing  rods  arrayed  around  the  explosive.  In 
the  instant  before  the  whole  device  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  bomb,  the  rods  emit  pulses  of 
concentrated  X-rays  which  can— theoretical- 
ly—zap  targets  thousands  of  miles  away. 
Two  scaled-down  Excalibur  experiments 
have  already  been  conducted  since  1980  in 
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underground    vacuum    chambers    at    the 
Nevada  nuclear  proving  ground. 

The  usual  cast  of  experts,  both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  official  nuclear  weapons  com- 
munity, is  typically  divided  over  whether 
most  of  these  third-generation  programs 
will  even  pan  out. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
waxed  enthusiastic  in  a  recent  report,  stat- 
ing that  it  "is  especially  intrigued  with 
emerging  new"  concepts  involving  the  so- 
called  "third  generation"  of  weapons  [and  di- 
rects] that  the  Department  [of  Defense)  de- 
velop a  deliberate,  multiycar  program  to  ex- 
ploit these  concepts.""  Not  everyone  in  Con- 
gress is  quite  so  upbeat.  A  House-Senate 
conference  committee  approved  $22  million 
in  1984  for  third-generation  work,  only  half 
the  $50  million  earmarked  in  the  Senate  au- 
thorization bill. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  third  genera- 
tion ever  comes  fully  of  age,  simply  re- 
searching it  fulfills  two  important  objectives 
for  the  Department  of  Energy:  one  psycho- 
logical, the  other  political. 

The  former  goal  has  been  articulated  by 
the  Pentagon's  Wagner.  "The  final  reason 
for  accelerating  advanced  technology  in  the 
DOE  program,"  he  told  a  Congressional  sub- 
committee last  spring,  "relates  to  what  I  call 
keeping  the  Soviets  in  a  deterred  frame  of 
mind.  What  it  comes  down  to  in  the  end  is 
for  us  to  keep  their  image  of  themselves  in- 
ferior to  their  image  of  us.  so  that  if  a  crisis 
comes  along,  they  will  have  a  gut  feeling 
that  they  won't  be  able  to  measure  up 
against  us." 

Of  more  direct  utility  for  BOE  and  the 
weapons  laboratories  has  been  the  role 
played  by  the  promise  of  a  revolutionary 
new  generation  of  weapons  in  forestalling  a 
comprehensive  test  ban,  which  by  prohibit- 
ing all  nuclear  explosions  would  cripple  fur- 
ther weapons  research.  In  1979,  as  negotia- 
tions on  a  comprehensive  test  ban  neared 
completion,  the  director  of  the  Lawrence 
Livermore  lab  and  his  counterpart  at  the 
Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  met  with 
President  Carter  and  urged  him  not  to  in- 
troduce the  treaty— as  indeed  he  did  not. 
Reportedly,  their  arguments  were  based  on 
the  need  to  develop  the  coming  generation 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

DOE  takes  the  threat  of  a  test  ban— or.  as 
Hoover  has  it,  a  "unilateral  technological  lo- 
botomy"—no  less  seriously  than  it  does  the 
threat  of  an  unfavorable  Soviet  "image 
ratio."  DOE'S  proposed  solution  to  the  test- 
ban  threat  is  inertial  confinement  fusion. 
Because  it  in  effect  detonates  miniature  hy- 
drogen bombs  in  the  laboratory,  which 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  usual  verification 
methods,  it  has  to  be  permitted. 

The  inertial  confinement  fusion  concept  is 
relatively  simple.  A  tiny  pellet  filled  with 
deuterium-tritium  gas  is  uniformly  bom- 
barded with  powerful  lasers.  Under  ideal 
conditions,  a  thermonuclear  explosion  with 
a  yield  of  about  100  tons  results. 

Physicists  pursuing  parallel  experiments 
at  labs  around  the  country  are  confident  of 
achieving  thermonuclear  ignition  within 
five  to  10  years. 

Although  the  fusion  concept  has  long- 
term  potential  for  civilian  energy  produc- 
tion, the  program  is  now  devoted  solely  to 
realizing  its  near-term  military  potential. 

The  word  ""progress"  has  as  many  defini- 
tions as  there  are  societal  forces  that  would 
impede  or  accelerate  the  relentless  momen- 
tum of  20th-century  technology.  The  nucle- 
ar weapons  community's  concept  of  progress 
was  tellingly  encapsulated  in  the  April, 
1982,   Congressional   testimony   by  George 


Dacey,  president  of  Sandia  National  Labora- 
tories in  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

Asked  his  views  on  the  nuclear  freeze. 
Dacey  replied:  "If  you  mean  by  freeze'  that 
you  intend  to  stop  thinking,  to  stop  consid- 
ering what  the  weapon  possibilities  are. 
what  modern  warfare  can.  in  fact,  become, 
then  I  think  you  are  taking  a  dangerous  risk 
with  this  country's  security.  From  a  techni- 
cal standpoint  I  think  there  are  enormous 
possibilities  for  improvement  ahead.  We  do 
need  to  make  it  clear  that  such  progress  is 
in  the  public  interest  and  that  we  should 
charge  on  at  full  speed. " 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND 

EIGHTY-FOUR,  THE  YEAR  OF 
GEORGE  ORWELL:  THE  YEAR 
TO  RATIFY  THE  GENOCIDE 
TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1948  George  Orwell  casually  reversed 
the  numbers  of  the  year  in  which  he 
wrote  his  most  famous  book.  In  doing 
so,  he  defined  our  decade  and  stirred 
contemporary  historians  to  paroxysms 
of  conjecture  and  self-examination. 
His  literary  vision  of  the  ultimate  to- 
talitarian state,  a  rigid  hierarchy  pre- 
served through  torture  and  lies,  has 
become  an  international  benchmark  of 
sorts,  a  convenient  epithet  to  hurl  at 
rival  nations  whose  internal  civil  liber- 
ties all  too  often  fail  to  meet  global 
standards. 

The  impact  of  Orwell's  thought  is 
thus  obscured,  for  too  often  the  criti- 
cisms borne  of  this  frightening  book 
are  bandied  about  indiscriminantly  by 
zealots  of  all  political  stripes,  for  pur- 
poses devoid  of  a  real  concern  for 
human  rights.  Indeed,  even  the  Soviet 
Union  has  recently  embraced  "1984, " 
distorting  its  message  and  clumsily  dis- 
guising it  as  a  critique  of  the  West. 

Orwell's  trenchant  world  view  needs 
to  be  restored,  his  noble  intentions  re- 
defined and  clarified.  For  Orwell  was 
first  and  foremost  a  humanitarian,  a 
defender  of  the  dignity  and  rights  of 
all  mankind.  His  concern  was  not  with 
ideology  and  public  policy  but  with 
the  effects  of  war  and  peace,  state  and 
society,  on  the  daily  lives  of  a  coun- 
try's inhabitants, 

Orwell  decried  the  will  of  the  inter- 
national community  to  disbelieve  and 
ignore  injustices  and  cruelty,  man's  in- 
humanity to  man.  He  wrote: 

A  thing  that  has  struck  one  in  recent 
years  is  that  the  most  enormous  crimes  and 
disasters— purges,  deportations,  massacres, 
famines,  imprisonment  without  trial,  ag- 
gressive wars  and  broken  treaties— not  only 
fail  to  excite  the  big  public,  but  can  actually 
escape  notice  altogether,  so  long  as  they  do 
not  happen  to  fit  in  with  the  political  mood 
of  the  moment. 

The  real  tragedy  is  that  the  crimes 
described  in  1984  and  in  the  above 
quote  do  occur  daily,  worldwide,  re- 
gardless of  this  country's  political 
mood.  The  20th  century  has  witnessed 
unprecedented  savagery  among  men, 
ignoring  the  repeated  optimistic  pro- 


nouncements of  international  social 
progress. 

In  recognition  of  this,  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1946  drafted  the 
Genocide  Convention,  declaring  the 
murder  of  a  racial,  ethnic,  or  religious 
group  a  crime  punishable  under  inter- 
national law.  Yet  despite  our  demon- 
strated commitment  to  human  rights, 
the  United  States  has  not  ratified  this 
important  document. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed  the 
message  of  George  Orwell:  Let  us  dis- 
card the  paralyzing  vagaries  of  politi- 
cal moods  and  our  shameful  unwilling- 
ness to  face  the  tragic  realities  of 
countless  international  human  rights 
violations.  Let  us  join  together  and 
give  our  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  else  to  do  at  this 
time.  I  am  told  that  it  may  be  close  to 
1  o'clock  before  we  are  prepared  to  go 
to  the  next  item  of  business,  which 
perhaps  will  be  the  habeas  corpus  biU. 

Rather  than  keep  us  in  morning 
business,  since  there  appear  to  be  no 
takers  for  morning  business  at  the 
moment,  I  will  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  he  has  any  requirement  for 
time.  If  he  does  not,  I  will  ask  the 
Senate  to  stand  in  recess.  But  while  I 
check  that  out,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand from  the  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  placing  the  Senate  in  recess, 
and  I  propose  that  it  be  until  1  o'clock, 
if  there  is  no  objection.  I  note  from 
the  nod  of  the  head  that  there  is  not. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess 
until  1  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:14  p.m.,  recessed  until  1 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
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bled  when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Humphrey). 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  1:30  p.m.  during  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 


FREEZE.  UNCLE  SAMI-HOW  TO 
REDUCE  THE  I  O  US 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
Senators  will  take  the  time  to  read  the 
text  of  an  address  by  a  distinguished 
North  Carolinian,  John  G.  Medlin.  Jr., 
president  of  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  splendid  address  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

Also.  I  shall  include  in  the  Record  a 
column  by  Rolfe  Neill,  publisher  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  and  one 
by  Nick  Poulos  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution.  Both  Mr.  Neill  and  Mr. 
Poulos  assess  the  recommendations 
made  by  Mr.  Medlin. 

I  shall  not  relate  Mr.  Medlins  point 
except  to  say  that  he  not  only  advo- 
cates a  freeze  in  Federal  spending— he 
warns  of  the  consequences  if  it  is  not 
done. 

I  reiterate  my  hope  that  Senators 
and  others  will  carefully  assess  Mr. 
Medlins  advice.  He  is  giving  us  fair 
warning. 

So,  with  that.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Medlins 
address,  and  the  columns  by  Mr.  Neill 
and  Mr.  Poulos  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

Aw  Economic  Perspective 
(By  John  G  Medlin.  Jr.) 
Today.  I  will  present  an  economic  perspec- 
tive rather  than  provide  an  economic  fore- 
cast as  was  suggested  to  me.  This  is  not  an 
attempt  to  be  evasive,  but  simply  an  indica- 
tion that  I  don't  have  much  confidence  any- 
more in  economic  forecasts,  including  mine. 
The  economies  of  the  nation  and  world  are 
more  vulnerable  than  usual  to  financial 
shocks  and  to  abrupt  psychological  shifts  or 
political  developments  which  could  cause 
the  outlook  to  change  quickly  for  better  or 
worse. 

Despite  this  special  contingency  and  the 
usual  difficulty  in  forecasting  the  unpredict- 
able behavior  of  people  and  politicians,  one 
can  probably  feel  the  greatest  sense  of  con- 
fidence in  some  time  about  the  economic 
prospects  for  1984.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  the  recovery  and  expansion  cycle 
currently  under  way  to  continue  through 


this  year,  and  possibly  longer.  This  is  condi- 
tioned, of  course,  on  there  being  no  bad  sur- 
prises on  the  domestic  or  international 
scene. 

The  economy  should  grow  at  a  healthy 
rate  in  1984.  although  the  pace  is  likely  to 
slow  and  vary  somewhat.  The  expansion 
should  become  more  broad  based  with  hous- 
ing, automobiles,  and  retail  sales  remaining 
good.  Industrial  production  should  continue 
to  increase,  and  capital  spending  should  ac- 
celerate. The  unemployment  rate  should 
edge  downward,  and  real  personal  income 
should  rise.  Price  inflation  should  stay  rela- 
tively subdued,  but  will  probably  creep 
upward  during  the  year. 

Interest  rates  are  likely  to  fluctuate  on  an 
uneven  course  as  market  psychology  vacil- 
lates between  optimism  and  pessimism. 
Money  costs  could  soften  at  times  in  the 
first  half  but  are  likely  to  remain  relatively 
high  due  to  anxieties  about  the  federal  defi- 
cit, inflationary  expectations,  and  the  inter- 
national situation.  Growing  competition  be- 
tween Treasury  and  private  credit  demands 
may  give  rales  an  upward  bias  after  the 
middle  part  of  the  year.  A  reduction  or  re- 
versal of  the  large  foreign  capital  inflows 
could  also  put  pressures  on  domestic  money 
-markets  at  any  time. 

While  it  is  possible  that  elevated  interest 
rates  or  other  adverse  factors  could  soon 
derail  the  expansion,  the  odds  seem  to  favor 
the  optimists  over  the  near  term.  On  bal- 
ance, the  economy  for  1984  is  more  likely  to 
he  fairly  typical  of  the  second  year  in  previ- 
ous post-World  War  II  recoveries.  It  would 
be  nice  if  I  could  stop  at  this  point  and  let 
you  get  back  to  the  office  early.  However, 
celebration  and  relaxation  are  premature. 
The  major  problems  of  the  economy  in 
recent  years  have  not  been  solved,  but  only 
temporarily  moderated  and  obscured. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  recovery  has 
been  caused  more  by  transitory  short-term 
influences  than  by  enduring  long-term  fun- 
damentals. Most  of  the  improvement  during 
the  past  year  can  be  attributed  to  highly 
stimulative  budget  deficits  of  $111  billion 
for  1982  and  $196  billion  in  1983  and  to 
strong  money  supply  growth  on  the  order  of 
13  percent  from  June  of  1982  until  last 
summer.  Monetary  policy  downshifted  to  a 
basically  accommodative  stance  once  the  re- 
covery was  established,  but  fiscal  policy  re- 
mains excessive  and  potentially  inflation- 
ary. 

Americans  have  become  too  enamoured 
with  quick  fixes.  There  is  too  much  obses- 
sion with  short-term  statistics  and  not 
enough  concern  for  long-term  trends.  Some 
may  have  forgotten  that  excessive  fiscal  and 
monetary  stimulation  provided  the  breeding 
ground  for  earlier  post-war  recessions  as 
well  as  recoveries.  The  favorable  forecast 
for  1984  should  not  be  viewed  in  isolation  or 
allowed  to  cause  complacency.  Rather  than 
talk  just  about  the  outlook  for  this  year,  it 
might  be  more  important  to  review  econom- 
ic prospects  in  longer  perspective. 

Private  enterprise  and  individual  initiative 
were  largely  responsible  for  America  s  phe- 
nomenal first  150  years  of  economic  and 
social  progress  and  developed  the  muscle  to 
protect  personal  freedom  and  national  secu- 
rity. However,  the  people  understandably 
got  tired  of  the  financial  panics,  depres- 
sions, and  human  adversities  which  accom- 
panied laissez-faire  economics  and  unbridled 
capitalism.  With  good  intentions  and  consid- 
erable   justification,    many    attempts    have 

been  made  over  time  to  remedy  the  real  and 

imagined   weaknesses   of   the    free   market 

system. 


During  the  past  50  years,  there  has  been 
an  increasing  inclination  for  government  to 
intervene,  often  with  desirable  and  benefi- 
cial short-term  results,  in  an  effort  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  nation  and  to  minimize 
the  risks  of  personal  and  business  life.  Like 
narcotic  drugs,  such  remedies  can  l>e  quite 
effective  in  temporarily  relieving  and  pre- 
venting pain.  Similarly,  they  can  also  be  ad- 
dictive and  deadly  when  used  habitually  or 
in  overdose.  There  is  growing  evidence  that 
too  much  public  assistance  and  protection 
can  eventually  be  as  harmful  as  too  little. 

Enormous  budget  and  trade  deficits  are 
among  the  manifestations  of  the  increasing 
experimentation  with  social  economics  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Great  Depression. 
Much  of  the  time  for  the  past  50  years,  our 
nation  has  consumed  more  than  it  has  pro- 
duced and  spent  more  than  it  has  earned. 
The  difference  has  been  made  up  by  exces- 
sive imports,  borrowing,  and  money  cre- 
ation. Since  1933,  the  national  debt  has 
risen  from  $20  billion  to  $1.4  trillion.  The 
amount  owed  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  has  dou- 
bled in  the  past  6  years  alone. 

Government  intervention  and  stimulation 
eventually  brought  supercharged  growth 
and  prosperity  which  proved  to  be  some- 
what illusory  and  temporary.  Population 
and  consumption  grew  at  a  faster  pace  than 
natural  and  financial  resources  could  sus- 
tain without  unpleasant  side  effects.  In  the 
late  1960's,  the  laws  of  nature  and  econom- 
ics began  to  more  noticeably  punish  the  ex- 
cessive behavior  of  politicians  and  people. 
The  punishment  eventually  included  run- 
away inflation,  spiraling  interest  rates,  pain- 
ful unemployment,  and  a  lower  standard  of 
living  for  many. 

In  the  early  1980s,  the  nation  and  world 
suffered  the  worst  economic  experience 
since  the  1930's.  Joblessness  and  failures  of 
businesses  and  financial  institutions 
reached  post-depression  records.  Imported 
goods  displaced  many  domestic  products 
and  workers  as  basic  industries  such  as  steel 
and  autos  had  difficulty  competing  overseas 
or  surviving  at  home.  Market  forces  over- 
whelmed government  controls  and  caused 
turmoil  in  agriculture,  finance,  communica- 
tions, and  transportation.  Some  countries 
became  unable  to  service  external  debt. 

The  damage  wrought  by  the  governmen- 
tal excesses  of  the  past  half  century  is  sub- 
stantial and  cannot  be  repaired  overnight. 
The  cumulative  effects  of  three  progressive- 
ly severe  business  and  money  cycles  since 
the  late  sixties  have  left  the  domestic  and 
international  economic  and  financial  sys- 
tems in  a  fragile  and  vulnerable  state.  The 
underpinnings  have  been  weakened,  and  the 
ability  to  withstand  stress  has  been  dimin- 
ished. The  years  immediately  ahead  are  ex- 
tremely crucial  in  determining  whether 
strength  and  stability  can  be  restored  on  a 
sustainable  basis. 

One  cannot  help  wondering  whether  the 
nation  is  approaching  the  end  of  another 
historic  boom-andbust  cycle.  Those  of  the 
past  have  been  climaxed  by  worse  economic, 
social,  and  financial  conditions  than  experi- 
enced in  recent  years.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  a  depression  can  be  prevented  by 
the  government  assistance  and  protection 
put  in  place  during  the  1930's  and  subse- 
quent years.  This  will  depend  more  than 
anything  else  on  the  willingness  and  ability 
of  our  political  leaders  to  deal  with  the 
country's  fiscal  problems. 

Despite  what  some  say.  the  greatest  risk  is 
In  projected  federal  deficits  of  around  $200 
billion  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  A  slightly 
lower  deficit  of  $180  to  $190  billion  is  ex- 
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pected  for  1984  as  the  recovery  produces 
higher  tax  revenues  and  as  lower  unemploy- 
ment moderates  growth  in  public  assistance 
expenditures.  However,  the  structural  or 
built-in  deficit  is  currently  well  in  excess  of 
$100  billion,  even  assuming  a  full  employ- 
ment economy.  This  poses  the  real  threat, 
.somewhere  along  the  way.  of  another  infla- 
tion surge,  interest  rate  spiral,  and  economic 
tailspin. 

The  interest  bill  alone  on  the  national 
debt  is  now  over  $100  billion  per  year.  Even 
if  federal  expenditures,  excluding  interest, 
were  brought  into  balance  with  revenues, 
the  national  debt  would  sill!  double  to  $2.8 
trillion  in  7  years  with  borrowing  costs 
being  added  on  and  compounded  at  a  rate  of 
10  percent.  There  will  have  to  be  substantial 
reductions  in  spending  and/or  increases  in 
taxes  to  keep  from  having  continuing  and 
rising  structural  deficits  of  a  magnitude 
that  is  dangerous  indeed  to  our  economic 
health. 

Some  would  have  you  believe  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  deficit  over  recent  years  has 
been  caused  by  the  Reagan  Administration's 
lax  cuts.  In  truth,  taxes  have  not  really 
been  reduced  as  much  as  you  might  think 
but  only  stabilized  and  shifted  around  as  to 
the  point  of  collection.  Twenty  years  ago, 
federal  taxes  represented  about  19  percent 
to  20  percent  of  the  Gross  National  Product, 
approximately  the  same  proportion  as  last 
year.  The  lax  relief  served  only  the  worthy 
purpose  of  keeping  the  percentage  from 
being  much  higher  due  to  bracket  creep. 

The  real  problem  is  on  the  spending  side. 
Twenty  years  ago.  federal  expenditures 
were  around  20  percent  of  the  Gross  Nation- 
al Product,  just  slightly  higher  than  taxes. 
In  1983.  federal  spending  was  around  26  per- 
cent of  GNP.  The  substantial  increase  over 
lime  is  largely  in  .social  programs  and  not  in 
national  defense,  which  represents  a  smaller 
percentage  than  in  the  early  sixties.  The 
growth  of  social  spending  is  not  so  much  for 
basic  needs  of  the  truly  disadvantaged  as  for 
excessive  subsidization  of  people  quite  able 
to  care  for  themselves. 

Financing  of  the  federal  deficit,  represent- 
ing 6  percent  of  GNP.  by  private  savings,  to- 
taling only  7  percent  of  GNP,  was  made 
easier  in  1983  soft  commercial  loan  demand. 
Help  was  provided  by  heavy  foreign  capital 
inflows  resulting  from  low  inflation,  high 
real  interest  rates,  and  a  strong  dollar. 
Savers  and  foreigners  may  be  able  to  fund 
the  deficit  for  a  while  longer  without  much 
strain.  However,  financial  market  pressures 
will  grow  as  stronger  business  borrowing  in- 
creases competition  for  private  savings  and 
as  foreign  money  inflow  is  moderated  or  re- 
versed by  rising  inflation,  an  enlarged  trade 
deficit,  and  an  Inevitably  softer  dollar. 

Because  of  deposit  deregulation  and  inter- 
national debt  problems,  the  finanical  sys- 
tems at  home  and  abroad  are  more  exposed 
than  before  to  a  rise  In  money  costs.  For- 
eigners can  cause  serious  disruption  anytime 
they  choose  to  dump  the  dollar.  As  market 
pressures  develop  and  intensify,  the  Federal 
Reserve  may  be  compelled  to  relax  mone- 
tary policy  to  calm  the  waters.  Eventually, 
the  money  growth  necessary  at  the  same 
lime  to  finance  federal  deficits,  accommo- 
date economic  expansion,  and  restrain  inter- 
est rates  will  fuel  inflation  and  cause  rales 
to  escalate  anyway. 

This  is  the  catch-22  dilemma  facing  our 
nation,  and  a  solution  may  not  wait  for  the 
fall  elections.  The  potential  for  crisis  will 
grow  with  further  procrastination.  Raising 
taxes  will  not  solve  the  problem,  and  efforts 
at  spending  cuts  of  the  size   needed   are 


doomed  to  failure.  A  more  politically  realis- 
tic approach  would  be  an  across-the-board 
freeze,  including  defense,  of  1985  budgeted 
spending  at  1984  levels.  This  simple  action 
would  lower  next  year's  deficit  by  over  $70 
billion,  avoid  cuts  for  anyone,  weaken  accu- 
sations of  inequity,  and  blunt  attacks  by  in- 
terest groups. 

The  courageous  enactment  of  a  spending 
freeze  would  help  alleviate  the  skepticism 
about  fiscal  restraint,  reduce  interest  rales, 
and  sustain  economic  progress.  The  favor- 
able effects  on  the  economy  and  financial 
markets  would  make  a  greater  contribution 
to  national  security  than  the  proposed  1985 
increase  in  defense  spending.  All  agencies 
and  departments  of  government  would  have 
to  reduce  waste,  inefficiency,  and  unneces- 
sary personnel  in  order  to  maintain  essen- 
tial services  and  give  any  pay  increases.  I 
suspect  most  Americans  would  enthusiasti- 
cally support  a  spending  freeze,  but  it  prob- 
ably would  not  be  greeted  warmly  in  the 
Washington  bureaucracy. 

Unfortunately,  the  experience  of  the  past 
raises  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  the  nec- 
essary spending  control  Is  possible  or  proba- 
ble in  our  democracy,  which  is  so  dominated 
by  political  expediency  and  special  interests. 
This  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  citizenship 
and  leadership.  Little  real  progress  toward 
fiscal  sanity  can  be  expected  until  the  voters 
make  stronger  and  more  urgent  demands  of 
elected  officials.  Meantime,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve will  have  the  lonely  and  impossible 
mission  of  simultaneously  restraining  infla- 
tion, moderating  interest  rales,  and  sustain- 
ing recovery. 

Except  for  these  assessments  of  risks  and 
possibilities  based  on  historical  experience 
and  fundamental  forces,  it  is  difficult  to 
guess  what  might  lie  ahead  for  the  economy 
and  money  markets  in  1984  and  beyond. 
There  are  many  unknowns  with  potentially 
major  impact,  such  as  the  outcome  of  this 
year's  congressional  and  presidential  elec- 
tions. Campaign  rhetoric  and  posturing 
could  at  times  be  unsettling  to  the  markets. 
A  change  in  leadership  or  a  shift  in  the  deli- 
cate balance  of  political  power  could  height- 
en financial  anxiety  and  economic  uncer- 
tainty. 

Also,  one  cannot  ignore  the  instablity  and 
stresss  overseas.  A  breakdown  of  the  fragile 
arrangements  to  avoid  default  on  the  enor- 
mous debt  of  Latin  American  countries 
could  seriously  disrupt  international  trade 
and  finance.  The  unrest  and  brush  fires  in 
volatile  less-developed  nations  will  grow 
with  further  austerity  and  declines  in  an  al- 
ready low  standard  of  living.  The  seemingly 
perpetual  and  insoluble  turmoil  in  the 
Middle  East  heightens  the  always  ominous 
risk  of  an  interruption  in  the  flow  of  oil 
from  the  world's  largest  supplier  and  a 
direct  confrontation  between  American  and 
Soviet  forces. 

Like  it  or  not.  our  country  has  inherited 
the  role  as  the  world's  banker  and  police- 
man. Only  the  United  States  is  capable  of 
defending  freedom.  It  is  also  the  main 
engine  which  pulls  the  global  economy.  To 
ignore  and  shirk  these  responsibilities  will 
in  the  long  run  hurt  America  as  much  as  or 
more  than  anyone  else.  World  order  is  more 
likely  to  be  maintained  and  military  conflict 
restrained  if  financial  stability  can  be  re- 
stored and  economic  growth  sustained.  An- 
other roller  coaster  business  and  money 
cycle  in  the  next  few  years  can  only  produce 
disastrous  results  at  home  and  abroad. 

To  review,  1984  should  be  a  good  year. 
However,  you  should  not  let  recovery  give 
vou  a  false  sense  of  security  about  the  years 


beyond.  There  is  likely  to  still  be  a  risky  and 
unforgiving  climate  which  disciplines  and 
punishes  imprudent  and  excessive  behavior. 
The  horizon  is  clouded  by  the  risk  that 
there  will  again  be  a  gradual  unfolding  of 
developments  which  eventually  lead  to  an- 
other period  of  severe  economic  and  finan- 
cial turbulence.  No  lesser  authority  than 
Paul  Volcker  himself  recently  described  the 
deficit  as  "a  time  bomb  with  the  fuse  lit." 

If  you  share  my  concern,  you  can  do  some- 
thing about  it.  You  can  write  your  Presi- 
dent, Senators,  and  Congressman  and  ask 
them  to  freeze  spending.  You  can  support 
candidates  with  a  realistic  balance  of  fiscal 
sensibility  and  human  sensitivity.  However, 
little  meaningful  progress  can  be  expected 
until  more  people  are  willing  to  make  some 
personal  sacrifices  and  to  accept  less  from 
their  favorite  federal  subsidy.  The  nation 
has  an  indisputable  duty  to  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  the  truly  disadvantaged,  but  it 
cannot  afford  to  provide  luxuries  to  many 
others. 

Even  with  its  problems,  the  United  States 
remains  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  live, 
work,  and  do  business.  You  don't  find 
anyone  trying  to  escape,  but  there  are  many 
trying  to  enter  this  bastion  of  human  rights 
and  land  of  economic  opportunity.  Despite 
the  tendency  to  often  place  political  and 
special  interests  ahead  of  the  public  inter- 
est, our  democracy  is  still  the  best  form  of 
government  yet  devised  by  man.  But  its  ef- 
fective functioning  and  durability  are  at  risk 
unless  more  people  fulfill  the  responsibil- 
ities as  well  as  enjoy  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship. 

The  period  ahead  could  be  pivotal  in  de- 
termining whether  the  fortunes  of  the 
nation  and  world  turn  toward  the  better  or 
the  worse.  To  improve  the  futuie  chances 
for  peace  and  prosperity.  It  is  crucial  to 
prove  that  our  fiscal  problems  can  still  be 
solved:  to  show  that  our  diverse  country  can 
still  be  governed;  and  to  demonstrate  that 
our  inseparable  partnership  of  political  de- 
mocracy, private  enterprise,  and  personal 
freedom  can  still  work.  As  in  the  past,  per- 
haps Americans  will  arise  and  unite  in  time 
to  prevent  disaster.  I  hope  it  will  not  take 
another  Great  Depression  to  awaken  them 
or  a  nuclear  Pearl  Harbor  to  unify  them. 

[Prom  the  Charlotte  Observer.  Jan.  29. 
1984] 

Freeze.  Uncle  Sam!  How  To  Reduce  the 
lOUs 

(By  Rolfe  Neill.  Publisher) 

That  star-spangled  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  nation,  would  have  been 
better  served  Wednesday  night  had  it  lis- 
tened to  President  John  G.  Medlin  Jr.  in- 
stead of  President  Reagan. 

President  Medlin? 

Yes.  the  man  who  runs  Wachovia  Bank, 
headquartered  in  Winston-Salem.  He  could 
have  delivered  the  commonsense  speech  he 
made  earlier  this  month  to  the  Charlotte 
Rotary  Club  about  America's  financial  trou- 
bles and  how^  to  get  out  of  them.  (Excerpts 
are  on  the  front  of  today's  Perspective  Sec- 
tion.) 

President  Reagan  proposed  nothing 
except  a  device  for  coopting  Democratic 
candidates'  criticism  of  the  incredible  stack 
of  lOU's  enlarged  under  his  presidency, 
most  of  them  not  of  his  making.  Still,  had 
the  polls  been  open  Thursday  morning  I  be- 
lieve R.  Reagan  would  have  buried  all  eight 
would-be  Democratic  presidents. 
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President  Medlin  has  a  proposal  as  sober- 
ing as  a  January  dip  in  the  Potomac  River: 

An  across-the-board  freeze,  including  de- 
fense, of  1985  budgeted  spending  at  1984 
levels. 

Medlin  calculates  this  would  save  a  mini- 
mum of  S70  billion,  "avoid  cuts  for  anyone, 
weaken  accusations  of  inequity  and  blunt 
attacks  by  interest  groups." 

As  a  man  who  rents  money  for  one  price 
and  lends  it  for  a  higher  rate,  banker 
Medlin  is  a  pragmatic  fellow.  He  has  applied 
that  knowing  eye  to  Congress  and  concluded 
that  the  elected  representatives  have  no 
stomach  for  doing  the  right  thing  when  it 
comes  to  setting  our  financial  house  in 
order. 

The  t)eauty  of  his  freeze  plan  is  that  ev- 
eryone suffers  equally.  Meanwhile,  legisla- 
tors don't  have  to  scramble  for  cover. 

President  Reagan's  Social  Security  Com- 
mission achieved  its  recommendations  utiliz- 
ing the  same  theory.  Nearly  decapitated 
when  he  proposed  obviously  needed  Social 
Security  financing  reforms,  the  president 
circled  back  to  the  problem  by  mea.is  of  a 
commission.  This  enabled  Congress  to  point 
the  finger  at  the  commission  and  no  one  on 
Capitol  Hill  had  to  fear  voter  anger. 

ONLY  A  BEGINNING 

The  Medlin  proposal  is  a  good  beginning, 
but  merely  that.  How  do  we  get  out  of  the 
deficit?  Even  more,  how  do  we  begin  to 
reduce  the  existing  trillion-plus  dollar  debt? 

Mr.  Reagan  mentioned  again  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  address  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  require  a  balanced  budget. 
He  cited  that  many  states  have  this  require- 
ment. Ours  is  one  of  them.  We  saw  the 
effect  of  that  balanced  budget  requirement 
last  year  when  Gov.  Hunt  ordered  freezes  in 
wages  as  well  as  spending  reductions  when 
taxes  failed  to  come  in  at  the  rate  expected. 

As  a  consequence,  not  a  penny  of  interest 
will  be  paid  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
for  money  borrowed  because  we  lived 
l)eyond  our  income.  As  far  as  I  know,  no  one 
died  because  of  budgetary  delays,  either. 

I'm  skittish  about  the  federal  balanced 
budget  amendment  for  two  reasons: 

1.  There  are  years,  such  as  recessionary 
ones,  when  a  nation's  budget  may  prudently 
dip  into  the  red. 

2.  Having  watched  Congress.  I'm  con- 
vinced they  would  find  a  way  around  its  lan- 
guage just  as  they  now  routinely  violate 
their  own  budget-making  restrictions. 

WILL  TAKE  30  YEARS 

We  get  out  of  this  mess  by  deciding  as  a 
people  we  are  going  to  balance  our  budget, 
say.  within  the  next  four  or  five  years  and 
then  begin  a  systematic  reduction  of  the 
debt.  The  latter  step  will  take  25  or  30  years 
but  could  be  done. 

We  have  just  passed  through  a  wracking 
recession.  'Yet.  the  prime  rate  is  stuck  at 
ll'^c.  Every  indicator  that  might  hold  down 
interest  rates  going  the  other  way.  so  a  rate 
increase  later  this  year  is  inevitable.  This 
will  push  up  inflation's  rate.  too. 

Help!  But  of  course  there  is  none,  except 
that  which  we  provide  ourselves.  Legislators 
will  listen,  but  only  if  the  demand  for  less 
exceeds  the  shout  for  more.  Our  side  is 
losing. 

There  is  no  one  to  pay  the  bills  but  you. 
As  long  as  you  okay  them— by  silence— those 
lOU's  will  continue  to  be  piled  up  by  Con- 
gress. Is  this  what  you  want?  Is  this  your  in 
heritance  to  your  children  and  grandchil- 
dren? 


Thank     you. 
Medlin.  this  is. 


Mr.     President— President 


(FYom  the  Atlantic  Constitution,  Jan.  26, 
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N.C.  Banker  Urges  a  Spending  Freeze 

(By  Nick  Poulos) 

John  G.  Medlin  Jr..  president  of  Wachovia 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Winston-Salem.  N.C. 
proposes  what  he  believes  to  be  a  simple  and 
politically  acceptable  way  to  address  the 
nagging  budget  deficit  problem. 

With  projected  deficits  of  around  $200  bil- 
lion "as  far  as  the  eye  can  see."  Medlin  ad- 
vocates an  across-the-board  freeze  of  1985 
budgeted  spending— including  funds  ear- 
marked for  defense— at  1984  levels. 

This  would  lower  the  1985  budget  deficit 
by  more  than  $70  billion  and  avoid  cuts  for 
anyone,  weaken  accusations  of  inequity,  and 
blunt  attacks  by  special  interest  groups,  the 
banker  asserts. 

Raising  taxes  won't  solve  the  problem  and 
efforts  to  make  spending  cuts  of  the  magni- 
tude required  are  doomed  to  failu.'e.  he 
adds. 

"A  spending  freeze  would  reduce  interest 
rates  immediately  and  sustain  economic 
progress  for  several  years."  Medlin  avers. 

Interest  rates  must  come  down  if  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  to  continue  on  a  sound 
basis,  he  asserts.  For  example,  mortgage 
rates  should  be  around  10  percent  and  the 
prime,  or  basic  bank  lending  rate,  about  8 
percent,  he  said. 

potential  for  crisis 

Medlin  warns  that  the  problem  should  not 
await  the  presidential  election,  that  the  po- 
tential for  a  financial  crisis  will  grow  with 
further  procrastination. 

Financial  systems  both  here  and  abroad 
arc  more  vulnerable  than  before  to  rising  in- 
terests costs,  the  banker  emphasizes.  For- 
eigners, he  notes,  could  cause  serious  disrup- 
tions if  they  choose  to  dump  the  over- 
valued dollar. 

Medlin  doesn't  buy  the  argument  that  the 
big  budget  deficits  will  simply  melt  away  as 
government  revenues  swell  with  the  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Medlin  notes  that  the  structural,  or  built- 
in  defict.  is  more  than  $10  billion,  even  as- 
suming a  full-employment  economy.  This 
poses  the  threat  somewhere  along  the  line 
of  another  inflationary,  and  interest-rate, 
surge  culminating  in  an  economic  tailspin. 
he  warns. 

Although  the  spending  freeze  is  simple  in 
concept  and  execution.  Medlin  harbors  no 
illusions  regarding  the  difficulty  of  effect- 
ing such  action. 

"I  believe  most  Americans  would  enthusi- 
astically support  a  spending  freeze,  but  it 
probably  would  not  be  greeted  warmly  by 
the  Washington  bureaucracy. "  he  said. 

No  real  progress  toward  fiscal  sanity  can 
be  achieved  until  the  voters  make  stronger 
and  more  urgent  demands  upon  their  politi- 
cal representatives,  the  banker  emphasizes. 

FED'S  "impossible  MISSION" 

In  the  meantime,  he  notes,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  stuck  with  the  "lonely  and 
impossible  mission"  of  simultaneously  re- 
straining inflation,  moderating  interest 
rates,  and  sustaining  recovery. 

Medlin  acknowledges  that  a  spending 
freeze  would  be  only  an  initial  step  in  the 
effort  to  solve  the  deficit  problem. 

Medlin  would  couple  a  spending  freeze 
with  implementation  of  many  of  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  President's  Private  Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control.  The  study  high- 
lights 2.287  cost-cutting  suggestions  which  it 


claims  could  save  more  than  $400  billion  in 
federal  spending  over  the  next  three  years. 

In  addition.  Medlin  said  he  supports  the 
idea  of  a  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  require  a  balanced  budget  and  a  limit 
on  spending. 

However.  Medlin  notes  that  it  would  take 
several  years  before  such  an  amendment 
could  be  enacted. 

"We've  got  to  get  moving  on  the  problem 
now,"  Medlin  concludes.  "We  can't  wait 
until  after  the  presidential  election.  We're 
running  out  of  lime.  It's  a  risky  game  we're 
playing  by  procrastinating.  As  Paul  Volcker 
has  otwerved,  the  deficit  is  a  'time  bomb 
with  the  fuse  lit.'  " 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  we  could  be  on  the  next  bill, 
which  will  be  habeas  corpus,  by  now. 
But  the  people  principally  involved  in 
the  debate  are  not  here.  Therefore,  I 
think  there  is  no  practical  alternative 
except  to  wait. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  be  ex- 
tended until  2  o'clock  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  Wi.l  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochrane.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


REFORM  OF  FEDERAL  INTER- 
VENTION IN  STATE  PROCEED- 
INGS ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
conferred  with  the  minority  leader 
who  indicates  to  me  that  he  has  no  ob- 
jection to  proceeding  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  354.  S.  1763.  which 
is  the  so-called  habeas  corpus  bill.  The 
bill  will  be  managed  on  this  side  by 
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the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  Senator  Thur- 
mond. I  understand  Senator  Baucus  on 
this  side  will  manage  for  the  minority. 

Based  on  that.  I  believe  we  are  pre- 
pared now  to  proceed,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  Calendar  Order  354. 
S.  1763. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1763)  to  reform  procedures  for 
collateral  review  of  criminal  judgments,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  pending  bill— S.  1763— may  well  be 
one  of  the  most  important  measures  to 
be  considered  by  the  Senate  this  Con- 
gress. It  is  designated  to  ameliorate 
the  heavy  burden  imposed  on  Federal 
and  State  courts  and  our  Federal 
system  of  government  by  the  repeti- 
tive, and  usually  frivolous,  resort  to 
collateral  attacks  in  the  nature  of 
habeas  corpus  on  criminal  convictions. 
While  the  bill  seeks  to  enhance  the  fi- 
nality of  Federal  criminal  convictioi..s. 
it  is  the  quasi-appellate  habeas  corpus 
jurisdiction  of  the  lower  Federal 
courts  over  State  criminal  judgments 
that  has  primarily  given  rise  to  the 
problems  with  which  the  bill  is  con- 
cerned. The  shortcomings  of  the 
present  system  are  aptly  summarized 
in  a  treatise  on  Federal  procedure, 
cited  in  the  committee  report  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  most  controversial  and  friction-pro- 
ducing issue  in  the  relation  between  the  fed- 
eral courts  and  the  states  is  federal  habeas 
corpus  for  state  prisoners.  Commentators 
are  critical  of  its  present  scope,  federal 
judges  are  unhappy  at  the  burden  of  thou- 
sands of  mostly  frivolous  petitions,  state 
courts  resent  having  their  decisions  reexam- 
ined by  a  single  federal  district  judge,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  in  recent  terms  has 
shown  a  strong  inclination  to  limit  its  avail- 
ability. Meanwhile,  prisoners  thrive  on  it  as 
a  form  of  occupational  therapy  and  for  a 
few  it  serves  as  a  means  of  redressing  consti- 
tutional violations. 

The  committee  report  documents 
from  hearings  and  other  sources  the 
dissatisfaction  of  Federal  and  State  of- 
ficials, including  judges,  prosecuting 
attorneys,  and  attorneys  general,  with 
the  present  operation  of  the  Federal 
habeas  corpus  statute.  Their  view— 
and  the  committees  view— is  that  cur- 
rent Federal  habeas  corpus  is  unsatis- 
factory on  grounds  of  federalism, 
proper  regard  for  the  independent 
stature  of  the  State  courts,  the  need 
for  finality  in  criminal  adjudication, 
and  conservation  of  limited  criminal 
justice  resources.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  review  the  committee  report— and. 


if  possible,  the  hearings— on  this  sub- 
ject. I  am  convinced  that  such  a  review 
would  persuade  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  Senate  to  join  me  in  passing 
this  important  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  provisions  of  S.  1763  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1736.  Reform  of  Federal  Intervention  in 

State  Proceedings 

summary  of  the  bill 

The  bill  would  amend  various  provisions 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  a  related 
Rule  of  Appellate  Procedure,  concerning 
the  availability  of  collateral  relief  in  the 
federal  courts  of  Slate  and  federal  prison- 
ers. Among  the  matters  addressed  by  these 
amendments  are  the  standard  of  review  in 
habeas  corpus  proceedings,  the  effect  of 
procedural  defaults  on  the  subsequent  avail- 
ability of  collateral  relief,  the  lime  within 
which  collateral  relief  may  be  sought,  the 
requirement  of  exhaustion  of  state  reme- 
dies, and  the  procedure  on  appeal  in  collat- 
ei-al  proceedings. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  add  two  new- 
subsections  to  section  2244  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Proposed  section  2244(d)  re- 
lates to  the  effect  of  a  State  prisoner's  fail- 
ure to  raise  a  claim  properly  in  State  pro- 
ceedings on  the  subsequent  availability  of 
federal  habeas  corpus.  Proposed  subsection 
(d)(1)  of  section  2244  sets  out  a  general 
standard  under  which  such  a  procedural  de- 
fault would  bar  access  to  federal  habeas 
corpus  unless  it  was  the  result  of  State 
action  in  violation  of  federal  law.  The  main 
practical  significance  of  this  standard  is 
that  attorney  error  or  misjudgment  in  fail- 
ing to  raise  a  claim  properly  would  excuse  a 
procedural  default  if  it  amounted  to  consti- 
tutionally ineffective  assistance  of  counsel, 
since  in  such  a  case  the  default  would  be  the 
result  of  the  State's  failure,  in  violation  of 
the  Sixth  Amendment,  to  afford  the  defend- 
ant effective  assistance  of  counsel.  See 
Cuyler  v.  Sullivan.  446  U.S.  335.  342-45 
(1980).  But  lesser  degrees  of  attorney  error 
or  misjudgment  would  not  excuse  a  default. 
This  would  adopt  as  the  uniform  rule  the 
approach  of  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  the  case  of  Indiviglio  v.  United 
States.  612  F.  2d  624,  631  (1979),  eliminating 
the  great  uncertainties  that  currently  exist 
in  this  area.  Proposed  section  2244(d)-(2)- 
(3)  further  provides  for  excuse  of  a  proce- 
dural default  where  a  claim  raised  in  a 
habeas  corpus  proceeding  asserts  a  new,  ret- 
roactive right  subsequently  recognized  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  where  the  factual 
predicate  of  the  claim  could  not  have  been 
discovered  prior  to  the  default  through  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence. 

Proposed  new  section  2244(e)  would  estab- 
lish a  one-year  time  limit  on  application  for 
federal  habeas  corpus,  normally  commenc- 
ing at  the  lime  State  remedies  are  exhaust- 
ed. This  would  provide  State  defendants 
with  ample  time  to  seek  federal  review  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  of  State  proceedings, 
but  would  avoid  the  acute  difficulties  of 
proof  that  currently  arise  when  Federal 
habeas  corpus  is  sought  by  a  prisoner  years 
or  decades  after  the  State  trial.  The  pro- 
posed limitation  rule  may  be  compared  to 
various  existing  lime  limits  on  seeking 
review  or  re-opening  of  criminal  judgements 
in  the  federal  courts,  such  as  the  normal  ten 
day  limit  on  appeal  by  federal  defendants 


under  Fed.  R.  App.  P.  (4):  the  normal  ninety 
day  limit  on  a  State  defendant's  application 
for  direct  review  in  the  Supreme  Court 
under  Sup.  Ct.  R.  11.  22:  and  the  two  year 
limit  on  motions  for  new  trials  based  on 
newly  discovered  evidence  under  Fed.  R. 
Crim.  P.  33.  Proposed  section  2244(e)  fur- 
ther provides  for  deferral  of  the  start  of  the 
limitation  period  in  appropriate  cases,  such 
as  assertion  of  newly  recognized  rights  or 
newly  discovered  claims. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
2253  of  title  28,  United  Stales  Code,  so  as  to 
vest  in  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  appeals 
exclusive  authority  to  issue  certificates  of 
probable  cause  for  appeal  in  habeas  corpus 
proceedings.  It  w-ould  also  create  an  identi- 
cal certificate  requirement  for  appeals  by 
federal  prisoners  in  collateral  relief  proceed- 
ings pursuant  to  section  2255  of  title  28, 
United  Stales  Code.  This  would  implement 
recommendations  of  Judge  Henry  Friendly 
of  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  See 
Friendly.  Is  Innocence  Irrelevant?  Collaieral 
Attack  on  Criminal  Judgments.  38  U.  Chi.  L. 
Rev.  142.  144  n.  9  (1970).  The  reform  would 
correct  inefficiencies  of  the  current  system 
under  which  an  appellate  court  is  obliged  to 
hear  an  appeal  on  a  district  court's  certifica- 
tion, though  it  may  believe  that  the  certifi- 
cate was  improvidently  granted,  and  under 
which  a  prisoner  is  afforded  duplicative  op- 
portunities to  persuade  first  a  district  judge 
and  then  an  appellate  judge  that  an  appeal 
is  warranted.  Section  4  of  the  bill  would 
amend  Fed.  R.  App.  P.  22  to  conform  it  to 
the  amendments  of  section  603. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  make  various 
changes  in  Section  2254  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Section  5(a)  would  amend  cur- 
rent section  2254(b)  to  clarify  that  a  habeas 
corpus  petition  can  be  denied  on  the  merits 
notwithstanding  the  petitioner's  failure  to 
exhaust  Stale  remedies.  This  would  imple- 
ment a  recommendation  of  Professor  David 
Shapiro.  See  Shapiro.  Federal  Habeas 
Corpus:  A  Study  in  Massachusetts.  87  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  321.  358-59  (1973).  It  would  avoid 
the  waste  of  State  and  federal  resources 
that  presently  results  when  a  priso.ner  pre- 
senting a  hopeless  petition  is  sent  back  to 
the  Slate  courts  to  exhaust  State  remedies. 

Section  5(b)  of  the  bill  would  add  a  new- 
subsection  (d)  to  section  2254.  United  States 
Code.  Proposed  subjection  (d)  would  accord 
deference  to  the  result  of  full  and  fair  Slate 
adjudications.  This  would  establish  a  stand- 
ard similar  to  that  slated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  ca.se  of  Ex  Parte  Hawk.  321 
U.S.  114.  118  (1944).  prior  to  the  unex- 
plained substitution  of  the  current  rules  of 
mandatory  re-adjudication  by  the  decision 
in  Brown  v.  Allen,  344  U.S.  443  (1953).  To 
full  and  fair  in  the  intended  sense  the  Stale 
court  determination  must  be  reasonable, 
and  must  be  arrived  at  by  procedures  con- 
sistent with  applicable  federal  law.  includ- 
ing the  constitutional  requirement  of  due 
process.  In  addition,  re-adjudication  by  the 
federal  habeas  court  would  be  allowed  in 
cases  in  which  new  evidence  of  substantial 
importance  came  to  light  or  a  retroactive 
change  of  law  of  substantial  importance  oc- 
curred after  the  Slate  proceedings.  The  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  proposed  reform  is  that  re- 
versal of  a  State  conviction  after  a  lapse  of 
years  and  affirmance  by  the  appellate 
courts  of  the  State  should  rest  on  a  finding 
by  the  habeas  court  of  a  significant  error  or 
deficiency  in  the  State  proceedings.  A  mere 
reasonable  difference  of  opinion  in  a  case  in 
which  the  proper  disposiiion  is  unclear 
should  not  be  grounds  for  disturbing  a  State 
judgment  in  a  hatieas  corpus  proceeding. 
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Section  5(c)  of  the  bill  would  simplify  cur 
rent  section  2254(cl).  which  is  verbose,  con- 
fusing, and  obscure;  redesignate  it  as  section 
2254(e):  and  bring  its  formulation  into  con- 
formity with  that  of  proposed  new  section 
22S4(d).  The  provision  would  be  of  minor 
practical  significance,  commg  into  play  only 
when  the  general  standard  governing  defer- 
ence to  Slate  determinations  in  proposed 
new  section  2254(d)  was  found  by  the 
habeas  court  to  be  unsatisfied. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
2255.  28  United  States  Code.  It  would  carry 
out  reforms  in  the  collateral  remedy  for  fed- 
eral prisoners  comparable  to  the  rule  pro- 
posed in  section  2  of  the  bill  governing 
excuse  of  procedural  defaults  and  time  limi- 
tation m  habeas  corpus  proceedings. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  letter  a(idressed  to  all  U.S.  Sen- 
ators from  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General; 

We  are  informed  that  you  will  soon  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  S.  1763.  the 
Habeas  Corpus  reform  bill,  and  urge  you  to 
vote  for  it  without  amendments.  It  contains 
provisions  which  will  make  vital  improve- 
ments in  the  habeas  corpus  system  which 
now  all  too  frequently  results  in  needlessly 
delaying  the  finality  of  constitutionally 
sound  criminal  judgments. 

Florida  Attorney  General  Jim  Smith  has 
spearheaded  the  interest  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral in  this  subject  which  is  reflected  in  sev- 
eral resolutions  adopted  by  the  Association, 
including  this  one  adopted  in  June.  1981  and 
directed  toward  S.  1763's  predecessor.  S.  653 
of  the  97th  Congress; 

Whereas  one  of  the  principal  weaknesses 
in  the  criminal  justice  system  today  is  its 
lack  of  certainty  and  finality:  and 

Whereas  crime  rates  continue  to  rise  and 
public  confidence  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  is  at  a  low  point  nationally:  and 

Whereas  certainty  and  sw  iftness  of  justice 
is  universally  accepted  as  the  strongest  de- 
terrent to  criminal  activity:  and 

Whereas  the  diminishing  ability  of  the 
state5-to  carry  out  the  judgments  of  their 
criminal  courts  has  led  to  erosion  of  certain- 
ty: and 

Whereas  some  of  the  commendable  proce- 
dural safeguards  attached  to  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  recent  years  are  being 
abused,  and  have  become  instruments  with 
which  to  frustrate  justice  rather  than  to 
secure  it:  and 

Whereas  on  June  10.  1980.  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General  requested 
Congress  to  adopt  changes  to  habeas  corpus 
procedures  to  require  that  claims  be  timely 
and  orderly  presented:  and 

Whereas  :hese  changes  have  been  pro- 
[X)sed  as  legislation  contained  in  S.  653  and 
H.R.  3416: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys  General 
that; 

1.  Amendments  to  the  Federal  criminal 
code  contained  in  S.  653  and  H.R.  3416  relat- 
ing to  habeas  corpus  proceedings  are  neces- 
sary to  require  orderly  and  timely  presenta- 
tion of  claims  on  behalf  of  defendants  and 
to  restore  finality  to  the  criminal  process 
and  proper  respect  for  stale  court  factual 
determinations:  and 

2.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  petitioned  by  the  assembled  State 
Attorneys  General  to  amend  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code  as  proposed  in  S.  653  and  the 
companion  House  bill.  H.R.  3416:  and 

3.  The  General  Counsel  of  the  Association 
is  authorized  to  transmit  these  views  to  the 


Congress  and  to  the  appropriate  officials  of 
the  Administration. 

If  we  can  be  helpful  to  you  in  any  way 
during  your  deliberations  and  debates  of  the 
bill,  we  would  be  grateful  for  the  opportuni- 
ty to  provide  any  assistance  you  may  re- 
quire. 

Sincerely  and  respectfully. 

C.  Raymond  Marvin. 

Mr.  Marvin  is  the  executive  director 
and  general  counsel  of  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Constitution  does  not  require  Con- 
gress to  vest  habeas  corpus  jurisdic- 
tion or  any  other  jurisdiction  in  the 
Federal  courts.  Congress  first  ex- 
tended the  habeas  corpus  jurisdiction 
of  Federal  courts  to  State  prisoners  in 
1867  during  Reconstruction,  a  period 
of  great  congressional  distrust  of  the 
governments  and  courts  of  the  South- 
ern States.  The  Federal  writ  was  in- 
tended to  issue  only  if  the  State  court 
committing  the  prisoner  had  jurisdic- 
tion to  do  so.  But  beginning  in  the 
1920s,  the  Federal  courts  steadily  ex- 
panded the  scope  of  Federal  habeas 
jurisdiction  until,  by  1942,  the  writ 
was  held  to  be  appropriate  in  those 
cases  where  the  State  conviction  has 
been  in  disregard  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  accused,  and  where  the 
writ  is  the  only  effective  means  of  pre- 
serving his  rights.  The  scope  of  Feder- 
al jurisdiction  was  broadest  from  1953 
to  the  mid-1970s.  Since  then,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  restricting  the 
jurisdiction.  While  Congress  need  not 
follow  the  holdings  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  present  legislation  does  re- 
flect several  recent  Supreme  Court 
opinions. 

Two  problems,  one  of  numbers  and 
one  of  principle,  exist  today.  Concern- 
ing   numbers.    State    prisoners    filed 
8,059  petitions  for  habeas  corpus  in 
the  Federal  courts  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1982.  Very  few  of  these  (per- 
haps 170)  resulted  in  evidentiary  hear- 
ings—that is,  the  great  bulk  of  them 
were  frivolous  or  without  merit.  While 
opponents  of  reform  point  to  the  small 
number  of   hearings  and  argue   that 
habeas  actions  are  obviously  not  clog- 
ging the  Federal  courts,  their  argu- 
ment overlooks  the  fact  that  each  pe- 
tition must  be  responded  to  by  State 
attorneys    and    reviewed    by    Federal 
judges.   The    few   hearings   and   even 
fewer  number  of  petitions  granted  by 
the  courts  support   the  counterargu- 
ment that  current  Federal  jurisdiction 
over  State  prisoners  Is  an  expensive, 
time-consuming  luxury  that  seldom  re- 
sults in  the  correction  of  a  miscarriage 
of  justice. 

More  important  than  the  numbers 
problem,  however,  is  the  need  to  cor- 
rect the  faulty  rationale  which  sup- 
ports the  broad  present  scope  of  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction.  That  reasoning  is 
premised  upon  the  belief  that  State 
courts  and  State  judges  are  inferior  to 
Federal  judges  and  are  not  to  be  trust- 
ed as  guardians  of  Federal  and  consti- 


tutional rights.  Therefore.  State  crimi- 
nal defendants  are  thought  to  need 
the  Federal  judiciary  to  give  a  second 
opinion,  even  where  the  State  supreme 
court  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
have  affirmed  a  conviction  and  the 
collateral  review  proceedings  of  the 
State  have  been  exhausted.  This  argu- 
ment is  patently  unsound.  All  judges. 
Federal  and  State,  swear  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  and  the  rights  it 
guarantees.  It  is  a  direct  affront  to  the 
States  and  a  violation  of  the  principle 
of  federalism  upon  which  our  system 
of  justice  is  founded. 

The  argument  is  also  false  because  it 
assumes  that  the  appropriate  standard 
for  criminal  proceedings  is  perfection 
and  not  reasonable  fairness.  The 
result  is  that  the  finality  which  is  nec- 
essary in  all  litigation— criminal  and 
civil— is  presently  sacrificed  to  the 
belief  that  justice  requires  the  courts 
to  give  defendants  an  unlimited 
number  of  opportunities  to  find  a 
defect  in  their  trials.  And  so  the  de- 
fendants file  petition  after  petition  in 
hopes  that  a  Federal  judge  somewhere 
will  order  a  new  trial. 

Therefore,  I  support  this  legislation 
to  restrict  Federal  habeas  corpus  juris- 
diction. This  measure  would  serve  to 
correct  the  false  belief  that  we  cannot 
trust  State  criminal  justice  systems  to 
enforce  constitutional  rights.  The  bill 
will  also  result  in  tremendous  savings 
in  attorney  and  court  time.  While  one 
might  argue  that  the  best  solution 
would  be  to  eliminate  altogether  the 
Federal  jurisdiction  over  State  prison- 
ers, the  present  proposal  is  certainly  a 
reasonable  and  constitutional  alterna- 
tive. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2698 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  no  amendments  to  the  bill.  I 
wish  to  offer  some  technical  amend- 
ments to  S.  1763.  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2698. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  S.   1763 

On  page  1.  line  4.  delete  "1983"  and  substi- 
tute ■  1984'. 

On  page  4.  line  17,  delete  ■ro"  and  substi- 
tute "or". 

On  page  4.  line  25.  after  pursuant  to" 
insert  "section  2255  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,". 

On  page  7,  line  19,  after  "moved"  Insert  a 
comma. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand     that     the     distinguished 


Senator  from  Florida  desires  to  speak 
in  favor  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

The  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  Senator  Thurmond  and 
others  to  urge  the  passage  of  S.  1763, 
the  Reform  of  Federal  Intervention  in 
State  Proceedings  Act  of  1983. 

This  bill  addressed  the  need  for 
reform  in  the  Federal  habeas  corpus 
law. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  reform  in 
this  area  is  very,  very  long  overdue.  A 
number  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  been 
pressing  for  that  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
in  the  Senate  are  not  the  ones  who  ini- 
tiated this  pressing.  It  really  has  come 
up  from  the  people  and  from  the  court 
system  itself. 

I  think  we  should  look  back  to  get  a 
little  history  on  habeas  corpus.  It  is  a 
right  of  each  U.S.  citizen.  It  is  a  right 
that  we  have  spoken  to  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  We  said 
that  we  would  not  do  away  with  the 
right  except  in  extreme  emergencies 
when  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  a\.  .v 
with  the  right. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  look  back  and 
see  why  was  this  right  so  important 
and  why  did  our  forefathers  and  the 
originators  of  the  Constitution  want 
to  express  themselves  on  it.  Look  back 
to  the  history  of  where  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  came  from  to  start 
with. 

I  understand  that  the  Latin  for 
habeas  corpus  itself  is.  produce  the 
body.  It  goes  back  very  much  to  our 
history  of  the  common  law  and  to  the 
English  usage.  It  was  a  time  when  a 
major  abuse  was  taking  place.  The 
King  would  see  fit  to  throw  someone 
into  jail,  never  press  charges  against 
that  individual  but  leave  him  in  deten- 
tion. The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
one  of  the  rights  that  the  barons 
brought  issue  to  the  King  about  in  the 
Magna  Carta  at  Runnymede.  They 
said  this  practice  has  to  stop. 

If  someone  is  arrested  he  is  entitled 
to  know  what  charges  are  placed 
against  him  and  he  is  entitled  to  be 
produced  in  a  court  of  law  so  that 
those  charges  can  be  brought.  You 
should  not  stick  someone  away  in  in- 
carceration, in  detention,  in  a  prison, 
as  it  were,  and  not  allow  that  person 
to  be  brought  up  for  trial. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  hallowed 
right.  That  is  a  right  that  we  want  to 
recognize  in  this  country. 

But  that  is  not  the  abuse  that  we  are 
speaking  to  in  this  bill  and  we  are  not 
attempting  to  curb  anything  in  regard 
to  that  right  in  the  bill  that  is  before 
us  now. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  some- 
thing that  has  arisen  in  the  late 
1900's.  in  the  last  15  or  20  years.  Basi- 


cally, the  abuses  that  came  about  was 
the  use  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
after  the  trial,  after  the  conviction, 
after  the  adjudication  of  the  trial  to 
cause  there  to  be  a  review  or  a  rehash- 
ing of  the  events  that  led  up  to  that 
trial. 

Mr.  President.  50  years  ago  no  one 
thought  about  using  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  for  that  purpose.  If  you  even 
look  back  20  or  25  years  ago.  you  will 
find  it  was  used  very  sparingly  for  that 
particular  purpose.  And  why?  I  think 
one  reason  is  we  have  our  regular  ap- 
pellate system.  We  have  our  due  proc- 
ess in  which  you  are  entitled  to  take 
questions  up  on  appeal.  You  can  go  up 
through  your  State  court  system.  You 
can  then  even  attempt  to  address 
those  questions  in  the  Federal  court 
after  the  State  court  system. 

Again  this  bill  does  nothing  to  that 
right,  nothing  to  that  due  process 
change.  But  to  use  the  writ  in  a  post- 
conviction situation,  that  is  what  we 
are  attempting  to  get  at  in  this  bill. 

How  are  we  trying  to  change  it? 
Again  we  are  not  trying  to  do  away 
with  it  entirely.  But  we  are  trying  to 
codify  it.  if  you  will.  We  are  trying  to 
put  some  kind  of  a  time  limitation  on 
it.  We  are  trying  to  see  that  it  does  not 
completely  change  the  whole  system 
of  due  process  as  we  have  known  it 
before,  and  that  it  does  not  work 
against  the  system  of  punishment 
being  a  deterrent  to  try  to  keep  fur- 
ther crimes  from  occurring. 

What  we  found  are  abuses  and  it  is 
documented  and  the  record  is  full  of  it 
from  the  hearings  that  we  have  held, 
from  the  numerous  things  that  have 
been  placed  in  the  Record,  and  from 
the  studies  that  have  been  made  by 
the  court  systems  themselves,  by  the 
associations  of  State  attorneys  gener- 
al, by  the  U.S.  Attorneys  General,  by 
everyone.  Every  group  that  has  really 
looked  at  this  question  can  cite  the 
abuses  in  the  time  delays  that  have 
been  taken  where  using  the  writ  a 
person,  who  has  been  convicted  and 
who  has  been  given  due  process,  is 
able  to  go  back  years  after  the  offense 
occurred.  By  use  of  the  writ,  he  can  re- 
quire the  State  court  or  the  Federal 
court,  if  his  case  was  prosecuted  there, 
to  prove  again  why  he  was  convicted 
to  start  with.  In  many  instances  that 
means  that  they  have  to  produce  wit- 
nesses and  evidence  after  30  years.  We 
have  seen  cases  that  have  been 
brought  that  long  ago.  In  some  of 
those  cases  the  witnesses  could  not  be 
produced  and  we  saw  people  turned 
loose.  The  court  could  not  tell  in  those 
old  cases  whether  the  petition  was 
valid  or  not  because  you  have  not  been 
able  to,  in  effect,  reconvict  him,  been 
able  to  produce  testimony  to  show- 
that  the  issues  that  he  raised  are  in- 
valid. 

We  have  seen  one  prisoner  file  mul- 
tiple petitions  over  years  of  time  ques- 
tioning literally  the  same  set  of  facts 


in  different  forums  through  using  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

So  time  after  time,  after  you  had 
given  him  due  process  on  one  question, 
he  moves  simply  to  a  different  court 
on  another  question.  We  see  things 
like  this:  A  prisoner  filing  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  saying  he  was  not  prop- 
erly represented  at  the  trial  court; 
counsel  who  was  appointed  for  him 
was  not  proper.  Now.  if  that  takes 
place  10  to  15  years  after  the  fact,  if 
you  cannot  produce  that  lawyer,  if  you 
cannot  prove  the  lawyer's  competency, 
if  he  has  gone  to  his  reward  or  some- 
thing, that  prisoner  might  have  to  be 
released.  But  assuming  that  you  win, 
that  you  are  able  to  do  that  and  you 
are  able  to  show  that  competent  coun- 
sel was  appointed,  Mr.  President,  we 
found  the  same  prisoner  then  filing  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  that  the  lawj^er 
appointed  to  file  his  first  writ  was  not 
competent  and.  therefore,  he  tests 
that  issue.  Then  if  you  find  against 
him  on  that,  he  files  a  writ  that  the 
lawyer  appointed  to  file  the  second 
writ  testing  the  first  writ  was  not  com- 
petent; and  the  Federal  court  has  to 
sit  down  and  hold  a  hearing  on  this. 

We  have-  found  from  the  Federal 
courts  that  a  major  portion  of  their 
time,  up  to  a  third  of  the  criminal 
practice  time,  has  been  taken  in  trying 
to  address  these  writs  of  habeas 
corpus. 

Mr.  President,  if  everyone  who  is  in 
jail  can  be  filing  these  writs  they  are  ' 
sort  of  in  league  with  their  fraternity 
that  is  outside  because  you  cannot  be 
even  trying  them  on  the  first  offense 
because  we  are  taking  up  all  of  the 
court's  time  listening  and  answering 
these  writs,  holding  hearings  on  these 
writs  for  the  ones  who  have  been  in- 
carcerated already. 

We  see  that  that  is  happening  time 
after  time  and  when,  Mr.  President, 
one  of  these  people  is  released  30 
years  after  the  trial,  not  on  the  merits 
of  the  case  itself  but  on  one  of  these 
legal  technicalities,  on  the  basis  that 
the  State  is  unable  to  produce  a  wit- 
ness because  the  sheriff  of  that  county 
happens  to  be  dead  or  happens  to  be 
gone  or  you  cannot  produce  him. 
What  do  you  think  that  does  to  the  re- 
spect for  law.  to  the  moral  fiber  of  the 
people?  what  does  it  do  to  the  law  en- 
forcement people  who  w^ere  responsi- 
ble for  making  that  conviction  to  start 
with?  What  does  that  do  for  all  of  the 
other  people  who  are  determining 
whether  we  are  going  to  be  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  or  not? 

So  the  purpose  of  this  bill.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  try  to  address  those  glaring 
faults  that  have  been  raised  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  by  many  of  the  other  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  They  have  been 
raised  in  law  review  articles  across  this 
land.  They  have  been  raised  by  the  As- 
sociation of  State  Attorneys  General, 
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by  the  U.S.  attorneys  and  by  their  re- 
spective groups  across  the  country. 
They  have  been  raised  by  many,  many 
law  enforcement  people  and  certainly 
by  others,  who  having  watched  this 
situation,  see  that  we  have  something 
that  just  is  not  working.  It  is  a  total 
breakdown  but.  as  I  say.  we  do  not 
want  to  do  away  with  the  writ.  We 
simply  want  to  reform  it  to  where  it 
conforms  more  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  stated.  We  do  not  want  to 
do  away  with  due  process,  but  due 
process  has  to  work  in  a  certain  way. 
It  has  to  work  in  a  way  in  which  every- 
one understands  the  rules  of  the 
game.  In  turn,  it  needs  to  be  fair  so 
that  there  is  due  process  for  the 
people  whom  we  are  attempting  to 
protect  by  virtue  of  our  criminal  laws, 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
sentencing  procedure,  and  that  we 
have  a  procedure  by  which  we  convict 
people.  Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  today, 
after  4  years  that  I  know  of.  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  been  trying 
to  do  something  about  this  problem. 
We  and  a  number  of  other  people  have 
been  speaking  on  it  year  after  year.  Fi- 
nally we  are  getting  this  matter  before 
the  people's  elected  body  to  simply  try 
to  redress  these  errors,  these  problems 
that  we  have,  and  to  reform  the 
habeas  corpus  law. 

The  loss  of  the  respect  of  society  be- 
cause our  system  of  justice  is  unable 
to  punish  a  crime  that  has  occurred,  is 
one  of  the  major  faults  that  has  to  be 
corrected  if  we  are  going  to  address 
this  problem.  In  the  hands  of  skillful 
lawyers,  in  the  hands  of  organized 
crirninals,  this  present  writ  process 
and  the  abuses  that  can  come  under 
that  process  can  tie  up  the  appellate 
process  for  endless  hours.  It  can  take 
many,  many  hours  of  time  that  law 
enforcement  officials,  prosecutors, 
judges,  and  others  should  be  able  to 
otherwise  use  to  attend  to  the  public 
business.  They  shouH  be  able  to 
attend  to  their  business  of  trying  to 
protect  the  public,  but  they  are  unable 
to  do  so  because  of  the  countless 
stream  of  appeals,  the  countless 
stream  of  writs  that  can  come  and 
then  the  appeal  from  the  denying  of 
these  writs. 

And  that  again.  Mr.  President,  is 
something  I  forgot  to  speak  to.  When 
the  writ  is  denied,  then,  of  course,  you 
can  try  to  appeal  the  denying  of  the 
writ.  And  that  again  can  tie  up  the 
process.  This  is  something  that  we  see 
certain  prisoners  using  time  after  time 
after  time  and  again  tying  up  the 
entire  process. 

I  am  delighted  we  are  seeing  it  ad- 
dressed today.  I  am  delighted  to  be  a 
consponsor  of  the  bill.  I  hope  the 
Senate  is  going  to  work  its  will  on  this 
bill  and  that  we  will  have  passage. 
Then,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  get  the  House  to  pay  at- 
tention to  this  legislation  and  to  take 


it  up  and  do  something  about  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Florida  for  the  statement  he  has  made 
on  this  bill.  For  several  years  he  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  NuNN)  have  been  very  active 
in  promoting  this  legislation.  It  is  vital 
legislation.  I  just  wanted  to  commend 
him  for  the  remarks  he  has  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
who  has  a  statement  to  make. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Caroli- 
na. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
S.  1763.  a  bill  which  proposes  substan- 
tive and  procedural  changes  to  Federal 
habeas  corpus  statutes. 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  estab- 
lished by  the  founders  of  our  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  the  opportunity  for  ju- 
dicial review  to  any  citizen  who  felt 
that  he  or  she  had  been  illegally  de- 
tained or  confined.  Initially  reserved 
for  petitions  from  Federal  prisoners, 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  Federal  courts  was  specifi- 
cally extended  to  State  prisoners  by 
the  act  of  February  5,  1867.  Today,  the 
provisions  of  that  act  are  incorporated 
in  the  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  constrained  to 
ask  the  question,  why  is  this  matter 
before  us.  why  are  we  even  considering 
limitations  to  this  fundamental  privi- 
lege? The  committee  report  includes 
this  sentence". 

Commentators  are  critical  of  its  present 
scope  and  federal  judges  are  unhappy  at  the 
burden  of  thousands  of  mostly  frivolous  pe- 
titions. 

I  daresay  that  habeas  corpus  peti- 
tions as  a  class  are  hardly  frivolous. 
Some  of  the  habeas  corpus  petitions 
filed  are  filed  by  State  prisoners  facing 
the  death  penalty.  If,  in  the  name  of 
expediency,  even  one  of  these  petition- 
ers is  inappropriately  or  unfairly  sen- 
tenced to  death,  the  cost  of  limiting 
habeas  corpus  is  far  too  great.  In  his 
opinion  on  the  Supreme  Court  case  of 
Brown  against  Allen.  Justice  Frank- 
furter wrote: 

Experience  may  be  summoned  to  support 
the  belief  that  most  claims  in  these  at- 
tempts to  obtain  review  of  State  convictions 
are  without  merit.  Presumably  they  are  ade- 
quately dealt  with  in  the  State  courts. 

But  Justice  Frankfurter  goes  on  to 
say: 

The  meritorious  claims  are  few,  but  our 
procedures  must  ensure  that  those  few 
claims  are  not  stifled  by  undiscriminating 
generalities.  The  complexities  of  our  feder- 
alism and  the  workings  of  a  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment involving  the  interplay  of  two  gov- 
ernments, one  of  which  is  subject  to  limita- 
tions enforceable  by  the  other,  are  not  to  be 
escaped  by  simple,  rigid  rules  which,  by 
avoiding  some  abuses,  generate  others. 

For  surely  it  is  an  abuse  to  deal  too  casual- 
ly and  too  lightly  with  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  Constitution,  even  though  they 


involve  limitations  upon  State  power  and 
may  be  invoked  by  those  morally  unworthy. 
Under  the  gui.se  of  fashioning  a  procedural 
rule,  we  are  not  justified  in  wiping  out  the 
practical  efficacy  of  a  jurisdiction  conferred 
by  Congress  on  the  District  courts.  Rules 
which  in  el  feet  treat  all  of  these  cases  indis- 
criminately as  frivolous  do  not  fall  far  short 
of  abolishing  this  head  of  jurisdiction. 

Proponents  of  S.  1763  claim  that  the 
Federal  courts  are  bogged  down  with 
Federal  habeas  corpus  petitions  and 
that  this  legislation  will  reduce  the 
Federal  courts'  workload.  According  to 
the  Administration  Office  of  U.S. 
Courts,  the  total  civil  case  filings  in 
1981  were  180.576.  Of  this  number. 
7.790  were  habeas  corpus  petitions 
filed  by  State  prisoners  in  Federal 
courts.  These  filings  reflect  a  decrease 
from  a  decade  earlier  when  9.063  were 
filed  in  1970  and  8.372  in  1971. 

In  1981.  177.925  civil  cases  were  ter- 
minated in  Federal  courts.  Of  these 
7.302  were  habeas  corpus  cases. 

Habeas  corpus  matters  constituted 
approximately  4  percent  of  all  civil 
cases  filed  and  terminated  in  Federal 
courts. 

Of  the  total  habeas  cases  tried.  158 
took  1  day  to  try:  26  took  2  days;  10 
took  3  days:  and  only  9  cases  in  the 
country  took  4  days  or  longer. 

I  ask  the  supporters  of  this  legisla- 
tion, where  is  the  horrendous  burden 
this  bill  intends  to  relieve?  These  sta- 
tistics, given  me  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  do  not  establish  a  compel- 
ling need  for  the  reforms  this  bill 
would  put  in  place.  I  am  not  even  sure 
the  proposed  reforms  are  much  of  a 
solution.  If  the  pending  bill  becomes 
law.  petitions  will  still  be  filed:  State 
attorneys  will  still  be  required  to  re- 
spond accordingly  and  Federal  courts 
will  still  have  to  determine  whether  a 
habeas  corpus  petition  was  "fully  and 
fairly  adjudicated"  in  the  State  court. 
That  is  not  the  only  burden  this  leg- 
islation must  bear.  Mr,  President,  as  if 
that  were  not  enough  to  give  us  seri- 
ous pause.  It  is  also  subject  to  a 
number  of  serious  constitutional  chal- 
lenges which  should  stop  this  exercise 
dead  in  its  tracks. 

By  limiting  the  opportunities  for 
Federal  judicial  review  of  habeas 
corpus  petitions  the  changes  proposed 
in  S.  1763  pose  a  serious  threat  to  a 
chief  function  of  our  Federal  courts— 
that  is,  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  its  citizens.  S.  1763  would  re- 
quire a  Federal  court  reviewing  a 
hatteas  corpus  petition  to  accept  the 
legal  determination  of  a  State  court  on 
a  Federal  constitutional  issue,  as  long 
as  the  determination  was  "fully  and 
fairly  adjudicated."  The  proponents  of 
this  bill  state  that  such  a  reform  is 
•likely  to  make  it  possible  to  decide 
cases  more  easily  and  with  le.ss  exten- 
sive litigation.  "  S.  1763  proposes 
changes  in  the  law  in  the  name  of  effi- 
ciency. Efficiency,  however,  is  certain- 
ly not  the  highest  calling  of  our  judi- 
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cial  system.  It  is  the  mandate  of  our 
criminal  justice  system  to  strive  for 
justice— not  efficiency:  not  expedien- 
cy. It  is  far  more  important  to  insure 
that  Federal  constitutional  issues  are 
reviewed  by  a  Federal  court,  as  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  provides,  than  it 
is  to  propose  changes  to  the  law  which 
make  it  easier  to  decide  a  class  of 
court  cases. 

As  to  the  determination  of  whether 
or  not  a  case  has  been  fully  and  fairly 
adjudicated  in  a  Slate  court— I.  again, 
quote  Justice  Frankfurter,  who  wrote: 

Vague,  undefined  directions  permitting 
the  District  Court  to  give  'consideration"  to 
a  prior  State  determination  fall  short  of  ap- 
propriate guidance  for  bringing  to  the  sur- 
face the  meritorious  case.  They  may  serve 
indiscriminately  to  preclude  a  hearing 
where  one  should  have  been  granted,  and 
yet  this  basis  for  denial  may  be  so  woven 
into  the  texture  of  the  result  that  an  im- 
proper deference  to  a  State  court  treatment 
of  a  Constitutional  issue  cannot  even  be  cor- 
rected on  review  •  *  •  if  left  at  large  in  dis- 
posing of  applications  for  a  Writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  they  (district  judges)  would  neces- 
sarily be  thrown  back  upon  their  individual 
judgments,  and  that  would  be  the  exercise 
not  of  law  but  of  arbitrariness. 

Mr,  President,  to  deny  an  individual 
the  opportunity  for  Federal  review  of 
his  or  her  case  based  solely  on  an  indi- 
vidual determination  that  a  State  ad- 
judication was  both  "full  and  fair" 
would  be  "the  exercise  not  of  law  but 
of  arbitrariness. " 

Since  Brown  against  Allen,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  determined  that  in 
certain  special  cases  opportunity  for 
habeas  corpus  petitions  may  be  limit- 
ed. For  instance,  in  Stone  against 
Powell,  the  Court  did  hold  that  if  an 
individual  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
litigate  any  fourth  amendment  claims 
on  direct  review,  he  or  she  may  not  pe- 
tition for  habeas  corpus  to  litigate 
those  claims  in  Federal  courts.  Howev- 
er, in  a  footnote  of  the  majority  opin- 
ion, the  Court  did  state: 

We  nevertheless  afford  broad  habeas 
corpus  relief,  recognizing  the  need  in  a  free 
society  for  an  additional  safeguard  against 
compelling  an  innocent  man  to  suffer  an  un- 
constitutional loss  of  liberty  •  *  But  in  the 
case  of  a  typical  Fourth  Amendment  claim, 
asserted  on  collateral  attack,  a  convicted  de- 
fendant is  usually  asking  society  to  redeter- 
mine an  issue  that  has  no  bearing  on  the 
basic  justice  of  his  incarceration. 

In  this  case  and  in  other  recent  deci- 
sions, the  Supreme  Court  has  acted  re- 
sponsibly and  within  its  jurisdiction  to 
insure  that  the  habeas  corpus  petition 
process  may  be  used  but  not  misused 
by  petitioners.  The  Court  has  clearly 
demonstrated  appropriate  comity  to 
State  court  proceedings.  For  the  Con- 
gress to  impose  further  limitations  on 
habeas  corpus  procedures  based  on  ar- 
bitrary determinations  of  a  full  and 
fair  adjudication  in  a  State  court,  does 
not  appear  to  this  Senator  to  be  re- 
sponsible, warranted,  or  wise. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  S.  1763  which 


would  delete  the  section  of  the  bill 
which  limits  Federal  judicial  review  of 
any  claim  that  has  previously  been 
"fully  and  fairly  adjudicated  "  in  State 
court  proceedings. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Baucus  when 
he  says  that  the  proposed  reform  "is 
inconsistent  with  the  basic  concepts  of 
federalism  and  is  potentially  detrimen- 
tal to  individual  constitutional  rights." 
I  intend  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  do 
the  same. 

Deference  to  a  State  courts  full  and 
fair  adjudication,  however,  is  not  the 
only  change  proposed  to  our  habeas 
corpus  statutes  in  S.  1763.  This  bill 
seeks  to  broaden  the  circumstances  in 
which  procedural  errors  would  prevent 
Federal  review.  In  Wainwright  against 
Sykes,  the  Supreme  Court  found  that 
if  a  constitutional  issue  was  not  raised 
in  State  court  in  accordance  with  a 
States  contemporaneous  objection 
rule,  then  that  issue  can  be  deemed 
forfeited  unless  a  defendant  shows 
"cause"  for  failure  to  raise  the  issue  or 
"prejudice"  arising  from  the  claimed 
constitutional  effect.  However,  the 
Court  did  not  precisely  define  any 
cause  and  prejudice  standard.  Instead, 
it  left  such  a  standard  "open  for  reso- 
lution in  future  decisions."  The  Court 
also  stated  that  the  "cause-and-preju- 
dice  test "  would— 

not  prevent  a  Federal  habeas  court  from  ad- 
judicating for  the  first  time  the  Federal 
constitutional  claim  of  a  defendant  who.  in 
the  absence  of  such  an  adjudication,  will  be 
the  victim  of  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 

Five  years  later,  in  Engle  against 
Isaac,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that: 

The  terms  "cause"  and  'actual  prejudice"' 
are  not  rigid  concepts.  They  take  their 
meaning  from  the  principles  of  comity  and 
finality  ...  In  appropriate  circumstances, 
those  must  yield  to  the  imperative  of  a  fun- 
damentally unjust  incarceration. 

S.  1763  attempts  to  define  the  condi- 
tions for  cause  and  prejudice  by  focus- 
ing on  the  question  of  whether  the 
State  has  provided  the  opportunity  to 
raise  Federal  claims  that  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  Federal  law.  Given 
the  variety  of  circumstances  which 
can  and  do  arise  in  habeas  corpus 
cases,  the  determination  of  whether  or 
not  a  petitioner  actually  had  every  op- 
portunity to  raise  a  constitutional 
issue  in  the  State  court  should  be  re- 
viewed on  a  case-by-case  basis.  To  do 
otherwise  could  result  in  "a  miscar- 
riage of  justice." 

There  is  yet  a  third  constitutional 
issue  raised  in  S.  1763  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  changes  to  the  statute  of 
limitations.  The  Constitution  clearly 
states,  'The  privilege  of  the  Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  shall  not  be  suspended 
unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  in- 
vasion the  public  safety  may  require 
it,"  This  bill  would  establish  a  1-year 
limit  on  access  to  Federal  habeas 
corpus  for  State  prisoners  and  a  2-year 


time  limit  on  application  for  collateral 
relief  by  Federal  prisoners.  Are  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  presuming  to 
establish  time  limits  on  individual  con- 
stitutional rights?  Are  we  to  infer  that 
for  some  people,  constitutional  rights 
expire  after  a  certain  period  of  time? 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  statutes 
of  limitations  are  absurd.  They  impose 
time  limitations  on  timeless  rights. 
Such  limitations  could  result  in  the 
punishment  of  an  individual  who  has, 
in  fact,  been  punished  in  derogation  of 
his  or  her  constitutional  rights. 

This  legislation  proposes  a  signifi- 
cant change  in  our  judicial  procedures. 
It  does  so  in  the  name  of  efficiency.  I 
have  not  been  convinced,  nor  has  the 
American  Bar  Association,  that  the 
potential  benefit  to  our  judicial  system 
are  worth  the  constitutional  costs. 

This  matter  is  not  cut  and  dried. 
The  vote  we  will  hold  on  this  bill  is 
not  a  procrime  or  anticrime  vote:  it 
deals  with  fundamental  questions  of 
our  constitutional  system.  It  is  in  the 
best  traditions  of  this  body  to  err  on 
the  side  of  caution  in  such  matters, 
rather  than  to  forge  ahead  because 
the  political  mood  seems  right.  I  will 
vote  against  this  measure  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr,  NuNN)  desires  to  speak  in 
favor  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  for  his  lead- 
ership on  this  very  important  issue.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na has  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  all  of 
these  important  crime  measures.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  this  one  is 
right  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  terms  of 
the  reform  that  the  American  people 
not  only  have  every  right  to  expect 
but  do  expect. 

Most  people  do  not  understand  the 
technicalities  of  why  a  procedure 
takes  so  long  in  the  criminal  process  in 
America.  They  do  not  understand  that 
we  have  no  finality  of  judgment. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for 
his  very  thorough  and.  I  think,  very 
effective  job  of  leadership  in  this  area. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  majority 
leader,  Senator  Baker,  for  getting  this 
legislation  before  us  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session. 

Senator  Chiles,  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  has  already  related  the  con- 
cern that  he  and  I  have  had  for  a 
number  of  years  in  this  area,  and  we 
have  urged  over  and  over  again  that 
this  be  given  a  priority. 

I  am  pleased  and  delighted  that  Sen- 
ator Baker  and  Senator  Byrd  have 
worked  together  to  make  this  a  priori- 
ty piece  of  legislation  for  the  Senate. 
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I  am  hoping  that  the  leadership  on 
the  House  side,  both  the  Democratic 
leadership  and  the  Republican  leader- 
ship, will  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  President.  1  gladly  rise  today  as 
cosponsor  and  in  strong  support  of  leg- 
islation, introduced  by  Senator  Thur- 
mond, addressing  a  most  critical  area 
of  needed  criminal  law  reform  and  one 
which  is,  by  all  reports,  essential  to 
the  continued  viability  of  our  judicial 
system.  I  refer  to  the  issue  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  risen  in 
this  Chamber  to  address  my  colleagues 
on  the  need  to  restore  a  sense  of  finali- 
ty to  our  criminal  justice  system,  in 
part  by  reform  of  our  Federal  habeas 
corpus  laws.  Under  those  laws  as  they 
now  stand,  our  courts  have  been  bur- 
dened, time  and  again,  with  needless 
and  repetitive  habeas  corpus  petitions. 
I  have  consistently  sponsored  or  co- 
sponsored  reasonable  legislation  de- 
signed to  address  the  need  for  habeas 
corpus  reform.  Specifically,  during 
this  session  of  Congress.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  S.  117.  the  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1983.  and  S.  217.  the  Finality  of 
Criminal  Judgments  Act.  both  of 
which  contain  many  of  the  desired  re- 
forms. These  bills  would  serve  to 
streamline  current  habeas  corpus  pro- 
cedure in  several  important  ways. 
They  would  prevent  Federal  habeas 
corpus  relief  where  first  the  issue  was 
not  raised  in  Slate  court  or  second  was 
disposed  of  on  the  merits  in  a  collater- 
al proceeding  unless  the  petitioner  es- 
tablishes prejudices  and  other  excep- 
tional circumstances.  They  provide  for 
specific  statutes  of  limitations  on  the 
filing  of  habeas  corpus  petitions.  Fi- 
nally, thf-y  assign  binding  authority  to 
State  court  determinations  of  certain 
issues  absent  a  showing  of  special  cir- 
cumstances by  the  petitioner. 

1  am  encouraged  that  the  bill  which 
we  have  before  us  speaks  to  precisely 
the  same  problems  which  has  caused 
me  such  great  concern  for  some  time 
now. 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  as  origi- 
nally conceived  in  medieval  English 
law.  provided  a  means  of  reviewing  the 
detention  of  an  individual  held  under 
executive,  and  not  judicial,  authority. 
It  was  never  intended  to  be  used  to 
review  in  any  manner,  detention  as  a 
result  of  a  judicial  decision.  It  was  ex- 
ecutive, and  not  judicial,  abuse  of 
power  that  the  Founding  Fathers  had 
in  mind  when  they  specifically  prohib- 
ited the  ■suspension"  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  article  1.  section  9  of 
the  Constitution.  In  fact.  State  prison- 
ers were  not  specifically  granted  any 
right  to  Federal  habeas  corpus  relief 
under  the  enactment  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  of  1867  by  Congress,  de- 
spite the  earlier  constitutional  provi- 
sion. 

Since  1867.  experience  has  shown 
that  the  use  of  the  writ  now  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  purpose  for 


which  it  was  originally  intended. 
Rather  than  act  as  a  bulwark  of  free- 
dom for  our  citizens,  it  has  been  mis- 
used as  a  seemingly  endless  "appeal" 
device  by  convicted  felons.  Frequently, 
prisoners  wait  many  years  and,  after 
witnesses  have  died,  file  a  habeas 
corpus  action  seeking  to  set  aside  the 
original  judgment  and  sentence.  In 
such  cases,  the  issue  raised  was  often 
not  raised  and  answered  in  the  origi- 
nal record,  and  the  Government  is 
simply  incapable  of  refuting  the  pris- 
oner's testimony. 

In  other  cases,  prisoners  file  a  series 
of  seemingly  endless  petitions,  wasting 
precious  judicial  resources  on  the 
needless  relitigation  of  issues  clearly 
and  fairly  decided  years  before.  In  the 
absence  of  clear  legislative  directives, 
the  Federal  courts  often  rehear  and 
reconsider  questions  properly  an- 
swered in  the  State  court  systems. 

Abuse  of  Federal  habeas  corpus  law 
by  career  criminals  clearly  creates  seri- 
ous and  unnecessary  manpower  prob- 
lems for  our  criminal  justice  system. 
For  the  year  ending  June  20.  1983, 
some  10,446  petitions  for  habeas 
corpus  relief  were  filed  in  Federal 
courts  across  the  country.  As  recently 
as  January  26  of  this  year,  the  U.S.  at- 
torney from  Detroit.  Leonard  Oilman, 
testified  in  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations, that  each  attorney  in  his 
office  spends  some  20  percent  of  his  or 
her  time  on  appeals,  over  half  of 
which  consists  of  habeas  corpus  litiga- 
tion. Mr.  Oilman  expressed  full  sup- 
port for  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today. 

Our  State  systems  are  equally  bur- 
dened in  litigating  a  flood  of  Federal 
habeas  corpus  litigation  by  State  pris- 
oners. Currently,  only  three  full-time 
and  one  part-time  attorney  in  the 
Oeorgia  attorney's  general's  office  are 
available  to  handle  some  311  pending 
State  prisoner  habeas  corpus  cases 
pending  in  Federal  court.  Those  same 
lawyers  are  also  responsible  for  ligitat- 
ing.  through  State  and  Federal  courts, 
the  State's  121  pending  death  penalty 
cases. 

When  the  American  public  considers 
the  types  of  cases  which  are  so  often 
litigated  under  our  habeas  corpus 
laws,  it  is  little  wonder  why  they  are 
rapidly  losing  faith  in  the  ability  of 
our  courts  to  deliver  justice  to  crimi- 
nal offenders. 

Take,  for  example,  the  1973  Georgia 
murder  case  in  which  five  members  of 
the  Alday  family  were  viciously  killed 
in  Donalsonville.  Ga.,  during  the  rob- 
bery of  one  of  their  homes  by  three  es- 
caped convicts.  The  males  were  lined 
up,  "firing  squad"  fashion,  and.  one  by 
one.  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head.  The 
wife  of  one  of  the  brothers  was  raped 
at  the  home  and  then  taken  to  a 
wooded  area,  where  she  was  again 
raped,  sodomized,  and  then  shot  and 
killed. 


In  1974.  three  men  were  convicted  of 
these  murders  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Those  convictions  were  appealed  to 
both  the  Georgia  and  U.S.  Supreme 
Courts,  and  affirmed  by  both.  Since 
those  original  appeals,  the  defendants 
have  spent  nearly  10  years  pursuing 
petitions  for  habeas  corpus  relief  in 
both  Federal  and  State  courts.  As  a 
result,  they  have  today  yet  to  face  the 
death  penalty.  In  the  recent  John 
Eldon  Smith  case,  punishment  was  fi- 
nally imposed  only  after  his  sentence 
had  been  reviewed  18  times  by  over  35 
State  and  Federal  judges. 

A  system  which  encourages  these 
types  of  abuse  can  hardly  be  said  to 
contribute  to  public  confidence  in  our 
criminal  laws.  Most  of  us  agree  with 
those  criminal  justice  experts  who  tell 
us  that  the  greatest  single  deterrent  to 
crime  is  swift  and  sure  punishment  for 
the  guilty.  Yet  our  system  too  often 
fails  to  deliver. 

One  reason,  as  Chief  Justice  Burger 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  speech  to  the 
American  Bar  Association,  is  our  in- 
ability to  reach— at  some  point— finali- 
ty of  judgment.  Judge  Coleman  of  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has 
stated: 

The  (court)  decisions  say  that  the  writ 
may  not  be  used  as  a  second  appeal,  but 
from  experience  the  outlaws  know  better. 
Instead  of  being  a  bulwark  of  freedom  for 
the  citizen,  it  has  been  allowed  to  become  a 
last,  and  too  often  a  sure,  refuge  for  those 
who  have  respected  neither  the  law  nor  the 
Constitution. 

It  is  a  sad  comment  indeed  on  our 
criminal  justice  system  that  blatant 
abuse  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has 
resulted  in  two  of  the  most  serious 
shortcomings  within  that  system: 
needless  delay  and  a  lack  of  certainty 
and  finality  in  punishment.  We  have 
come  to  the  point  where  the  writ, 
rather  than  serving  to  protect  inno- 
cent individuals  from  baseless  or  un- 
known charges,  is  being  routinely  ma- 
nipulated to  insulate  the  guilty  from 
their  just  and  deserving  punishment. 

The  proposal  which  Senator  Thur- 
mond has  offered  makes  several  impor- 
tant and  needed  revisions  to  those 
statutes  governing  current  habeas 
corpus  procedure.  It  provides  for  a  1- 
year  statute  of  limitations  for  Federal 
habeas  corpus  proceedings  filed  by 
State  prisoners.  This  1-year  period 
would  not.  however,  being  until  the 
final  exhaustion  of  all  State  remedies 
by  the  State  prisoner.  The  1-year 
period  is  clearly  a  reasonable  and  fair 
requirement  for  the  filing  of  such  peti- 
tions. This  is  particularly  true  when 
one  considers  the  great  length  of  time 
which  is  often  consumed  within  the 
State  process  via  both  direct  and  col- 
lateral proceedings. 

Similarly,  the  bill  provides  for  a  2- 
year  statute  of  limitations  in  habeas 
corpus  proceedings  brought  by  Federal 
prisoners.  That  period  will  begin  to 
run    from    the    latest    of   specifically 
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listed  events:  First,  final  conviction; 
second,  removal  of  some  Government 
obstacle  to  filing;  third,  creation  of  a 
newly  recognized  right;  or  fourth,  dis- 
covery of  necessary  facts  by  reasona- 
ble diligence.  Such  limitations  are 
clearly  valid  given  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  upholding  similar 
timeliness  requirements  for  the  exer- 
cise of  rights,  including  those  of  con- 
stitutional origin,  within  both  our 
criminal  and  civil  judicial  system. 
These  periods  of  limitations  are  no 
more  than  a  needed  and  reasonable  re- 
quirement that  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings, as  other  proceedings,  be 
brought  in  a  timely  manner. 

The  proposal  also  speaks  to  the 
problem  of  the  needless  adjudication 
and  readjudication  of  facts  and  issues 
which  have  already  been  fairly  decided 
elsewhere  in  the  legal  system.  We 
would  require  Federal  courts  to  defer 
to  State  courts  findings  on  factual  and 
legal  matters  where  those  findings 
were  the  result  of  a  "full  and  fair  de- 
termination" by  the  State  court.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  already  made  clear 
that  there  is  no  need  for  the  Federal 
courts  to  rehash  and  rehash  again 
issues  which  have  already  been  fully 
and  fairly  determined  in  a  State  court. 
This  provision  will  prevent  the  need- 
less overburdening  of  the  Federal 
courts  with  facts  and  legal  issues  al- 
ready clearly  and  justly  decided.  In 
doing  so.  it  will  continue  to  protect  pe- 
titioners from  unjust  State  court  de- 
terminations, leaving  Federal  courts 
free  to  review  issues  which  do  not 
meet  the  specific  statutory  standard. 
This  was  explicitly  recognized  by  the 
Justice  Department  in  their  support  of 
this  provision  before  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  April  1,  1982: 

In  order  to  be  full  and  fair  in  the  intended 
sense  the  state  adjudication  must  reflect  a 
reasonable  determination  of  the  facts  based 
on  the  evidence  presented  to  the  state 
courts,  reasonable  view  of  federal  law.  and  a 
reasonable  application  of  the  law  to  the 
facts.  It  must  also  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  procedural  requirements 
of  federal  law.  including  the  requirement  of 
due  process. 

In  that  context,  it  is  obvious  that, 
under  these  provisions.  Federal  courts 
will  still  be  free  to  fully  employ  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  cases  where 
State  courts  have  failed  to  accord  a  pe- 
titioner a  full  hearing  or  where  they 
have  failed  to  act  in  accord  with  his 
Federal  rights.  It  is  also  clear,  howev- 
er, that  Federal  courts  will  no  longer 
be  required  to  burden  their  already 
overcrowded  dockets  with  the  needless 
relitigation  of  issues  already  clearly, 
fully  and  fairly  decided  by  State 
courts.  In  these  days  of  scarce  judicial 
resources  and  mounting  criminal  case- 
loads, this  type  of  approach  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  maintain  any  sem- 
blance of  judicial  efficiency. 

In  conclusion,  all  of  these  provisions 
are  designed  to  restore  some  measure 
of  credibility   to  the  writ  of  habeas 


corpus  as  it  has  evolved  in  our  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  The  repetitive  and 
often  frivolous  filings  of  habeas  corpus 
petitions  by  criminal  defendants  has. 
for  all  practical  purposes,  transformed 
our  courts  into  overburdened  and 
overcrowded  judicial  lotteries.  Our 
criminal  justice  system  simply  will  not 
withstand,  nor  will  the  American 
public  tolerate,  the  waste  of  judicial 
resources  produced  by  the  now  com- 
monplace abuse  of  this  once  great 
writ.  Clearly.  Congress  should  and 
must  act  now  to  end  this  absurd 
misuse  of  our  judicial  system. 

We  must  act  now  to  restore  finality 
to  our  criminal  justice  system  and  to 
end  this  type  of  abuse  that  is  so  preva- 
lent. 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  necessary  changes  in  our  Fed- 
eral habeas  corpus  law.  I  commend  Ju- 
diciary Committee  Chairman  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond.  Senator  Lawton 
Chiles,  and  my  colleagues  who  have 
been  at  the  forefront  of  needed  im- 
provements in  the  "great  writ"— 
habeas  corpus. 

The  ability  of  a  lower  Federal  court 
to  overturn  a  State  court  judgment  in 
collateral  habeas  corpus  proceedings 
raises  serious  questions  regarding  the 
finality  and  integrity  of  State  court 
decisions.  This  finality  and  integrity 
does  serve  an  important  function  in 
the  Federal  system.  Under  our  Consti- 
tution, the  Federal  and  State  judiciary 
share  the  same  responsibility  to  make 
decisions  regarding  the  Constitution 
and  Federal  law. 

When  a  defendant  is  tried  in  a  State 
court  for  a  violation  of  State  law,  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  State  judge  to  conscien- 
tiously decide  any  Federal  question 
which  may  arise,  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution.  One  important 
check  on  whether  the  State  court  is 
properly  administering  Federal  law  is 
review  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
This  is  available  on  appeal  from  deci- 
sions by  the  highest  State  tribunal. 

Given  this  system  of  review,  some 
have  questioned  whether  our  federal 
system  requires  ah  additional  collater- 
al review  of  State  court  decisions  by 
lower  Federal  courts,  and  what  pur- 
pose this  review  will  serve. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  problems 
of  finality  and  integrity  in  State  court 
judgments  also  have  an  acute  effect  on 
the  enforcement  of  our  criminal  law. 
This  is  not  a  recent  phenomenon.  The 
Bible  describes  well  the  tendencies  of 
human  nature:  Ecclesiastes  8:  11,  "Be- 
cause sentence  against  an  evil  work  is 
not  executed  speedily,  the  heart  of  the 
sons  of  men  is  fully  set  to  do  evil."  Our 
criminal  justice  system  cannot  be  ef- 
fective unless  one  who  violates  the  law 
knows  that  he  will  be  punished  swiftly 
and  certainly.  Criminals  who  do  not 
fear  immediate  punishment  are  much 
more  likely  to  break  the  law  again. 


At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  criminal  law  involves  re- 
spect, important  for  one's  constitu- 
tional rights.  Certainly  there  is  a  fun- 
damental concern  that  our  criminal 
justice  system  incorporate  the  notions 
ol  due  process  and  equal  protection. 
Ultimately  it  must  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween the  need  for  presenting  claims 
in  an  orderly  and  timely  manner,  the 
need  to  prevent  conviction  of  the  inno- 
cent, and  disregard  for  our  constitu- 
tional safeguards. 

The  discussions  surrounding  our 
habeas  corpus  laws  are  not  new,  and 
Congress  is  not  alone  in  its  recognition 
of  the  problem.  The  need  for  an 
escape  valve  in  the  exceptional  case 
has  not  gone  unnoticed  by  certain 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  his 
1981  yearend  report  on  the  judiciary. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  called 
for  the  limiting  of  Federal  collateral 
review  of  State  court  convictions,  to 
claims  of  manifest  miscarriages  of  jus- 
tice. Such  an  approach  suggests  the 
desirability  of  leaving  some  discretion 
in  the  Federal  courts,  in  the  case 
where  a  State  court  system  does  not 
fulfill  the  /duties  mandated  by  the 
Constitution. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
held  hearings  on  habeas  corpus  review 
in  the  97th  Congress.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  chair  one  of  these  hearings. 
Two  witnesses  from  my  home  State  of 
Alabama  presented  testimony:  the 
Honorable  C.  C.  Torbert,  Jr.,  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court, 
and  Charles  A.  Graddick.  Alabama's 
State  attorney  general. 

The  testimony,  by  and  large  recog- 
nized the  present  ability  and  the  com- 
petency of  most  of  our  State  courts  to 
provide  defendants  with  a  full  and  fair 
adjudication  which  would  meet  consti- 
tutional standards.  Given  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  might,  with  some  con- 
fidence, consider  measures  to  elimi- 
nate the  abuse  of  the  "great  writ." 
which  we,  of  course,  know  as  the 
habeas  corpus  writ. 

Such  actions  could  prevent  situa- 
tions which  occurred  in  my  own  State 
of  Alabama. 

It  involved  a  defendant  who  went  on 
a  seven-State  rampage  of  violent 
crime,  robbery  and  murder,  and  a  de- 
fendant who  admitted  his  guilt,  who 
pled  guilty  at  the  time  of  the  trial, 
who  was  convicted  of  capital  offense 
by  a  jury  in  April  1977,  and  who  was 
sentenced  to  death  after  a  hearing 
where  judicial  findings  were  entered, 
as  required  by  State  law,  that  the  ag- 
gravating circumstances  outweighed 
the  mitigating  circumstances. 

This  conviction  and  sentence  was  af- 
firmed by  the  Alabama  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeals,  and  later  by  the 
Alabama  Supreme  Court.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  denied  a  petition  for  writ 
of  certiorari  in  February  1979.  and  a 
date  for  execution  was  set. 
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Two  years  and  four  occasions  for 
review  had  transpired.  At  this  point, 
the  Federal  habeas  corpus  process 
went  into  gear  and  the  State  court  s 
system  was  ultimately  reversed  by  the 
fifth  circuit.  More  than  5  years  after 
indictment,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
granted  a  petition  for  certiorari  and 
heard  oral  arguments.  The  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
fifth  circuit. 

On  April  21.  1983.  a  third  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  filed.  The  following 
day.  April  22.  1983.  5  years  after  Evans 
had  pled  and  been  found  guilty,  the 
sentence  was  implemented. 

I  realize  that  the  review  of  a  capital 
offense  conviction  must  involve  a  care- 
ful scrutiny  based  on  the  principles  of 
procedure,  due  process,  fundamental 
fairness,  equal  protection,  and  other 
specific  constitutional  safeguards. 
State  judges,  no  less  than  Federal 
Judges,  must  uphold  these  principles 
as  their  obligation  under  article  VI  of 
the  Constitution. 

I.  too  believe  it  is  time  we  reviewed 

the  overextended  use  of  the  writ  of 

'  habeas  corpus.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 

carefully     consider     the     legislation 

which  is  before  the  Senate  today.* 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  the  splendid  statement  he  has 
made  on  this  question.  This  is  a  vital 
subject  and  we  are  very  pleased  that 
the  Senator  has  taken  such  an  active 
part  in  this  matter. 

AMENDMENT  NO  2699 

(Purpose:    To    retain    full    Federal    court 

review  of  corustitutional  issues  rai.sed  by 

State  prisoners) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2699. 

On  page  5.  line  12.  strike  out  beginning 
with  by  redesignating"  through  "ed"  on 
line  14. 

On  page  5.  line  25.  after  the  semicolon  add 
•and". 

On  page  6.  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  redes- 
ignating subsection  (d)'  as  subsection  (e)'. 
and  amending  it"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"amending  subsection  (d)". 

On  page  6.  line  3.  strike  out  (e)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  6.  line  9.  strike  out  •  ;  and"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

On  page  6.  strike  out  line  10  through  line 
15. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not 
a  sufficient  second. 


Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I 
renew  my  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair  and  thank  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  supported  my 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

This  is  a  very  simple  amendment 
that  I  have  offered.  Mr.  President.  Its 
intent  is  to  provide  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  we  have  at 
hand.  The  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na, the  Senator  from  Georgia,  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  were  all  very  ac- 
curate. I  think,  when  they  pointed  out 
some  of  the  problems  we  face  in  our 
criminal  justice  system— namely,  the 
need  for  more  finality,  the  need  for 
more  certainty,  and  the  need  to  reduce 
what  I  think  most  Americans  regard 
as  unnecessary,  frivolous,  and  unfair 
burdens  that  all  too  often  occur  in  our 
criminal  justice  system. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  ad- 
dress those  problems  without  going 
too  far— that  is,  without  throwing  the 
baby  out  with  the  bathwater,  without 
going  overboard,  without  letting  the 
pendulum  swing  so  far  that  we  are 
probably  going  to  be  causing  more 
problems  than  we  are  solving. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is 
very  simple.  It  would  delete  section 
5(c)  from  S.  1763.  That  is  all— just  sec- 
tion 5(c).  It  would  not  delete  other  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  bill  which.  I 
think,  fairly  and  properly  limit  the 
availability  of  Federal  habeas  corpus 
relief. 

Section  5(c)— that  is  the  only  section 
which  I  seek  to  delete— is  the  provision 
which  would  preclude  Federal  judges 
from  granting  habeas  corpus  relief  to 
State  prisoners  on  the  basis  of  legal 
and  constitutional  claims  that  have 
been  fully  and  fairly  adjudicated  at 
the  State  level.  By  deleting  this  sec- 
tion from  the  bill,  my  amendment 
would  leave  the  law  on  this  issue  as  it 
now  exists.  That  is.  State  prisoners 
would  continue  to  be  entitled  to  a  full 
and  independent  review  of  their  Fed- 
eral claims  in  Federal  courts.  The 
effect,  therefore,  is  only  to  delete  that 
portion. 


Other  major  provisions  of  the  bill, 
including  the  statute  of  limitations  of 
1  year  to  State  prisoners  and  2  years 
to  Federal  prisoners  as  now  contained 
in  the  bill,  will  still  remain  if  my 
amendment  passes.  The  statute  of  lim- 
itations is  a  very  crucial  part  of  the 
bill,  and  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
the  proponents  of  S.  1763  that  there 
should  be  a  statute  of  limitations.  My 
amendment  leaves  that  reform  com- 
pletely intact,  because,  in  my  view,  it  is 
a  cornerstone  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  fully  understand 
that  our  habeas  corpus  statutes  are  in 
need  of  serious  and  meaningful 
reform.  In  both  1982  and  1983.  over 
8,000  petitions  were  filed  by  State  pris- 
oners in  Federal  district  courts  chal- 
lenging the  legality  of  their  imprison- 
ment. Thousands  more  were  filed  by 
Federal  prisoners.  Many  were  repeti- 
tious. Many  were  frivolous.  And  many 
alieged  errors  in  convictions  that  had 
occurred  years  in  the  past. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  in  Con- 
gress need  to  take  immediate  action  to 
curb  these  abuses  of  our  habeas 
system— action  that  will  serve  to  pro- 
mote the  finality  of  criminal  judg- 
ments at  both  the  Federal  level  and 
the  State  level. 

Some  such  action  is  attempted  in 
the  bill  before  us  today.  The  provision 
allowing  the  dismissal  of  frivolous 
claims  from  State  prisoners  even  if 
State  remedies  have  not  been  exhaust- 
ed will  alleviate  the  problem  of  need- 
less and  duplicative  adjudication  of 
those  issues.  And  the  provision  impos- 
ing a  statute  of  limitations,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  will  serve  to  put  an 
end  to  what  is  now  a  seemingly  endless 
routine  to  recurrent  prisoner  appeals. 

But  in  my  opinion,  precluding  Feder- 
al courts  from  reviewing  Federal 
claims  from  State  prisoners  is  neither 
a  necessary  nor  an  advisable  reform  in 
our  habeas  corpus  law.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary because  full  Federal  review  of 
these  claims  does  not  actually  cause  a 
problem  in  our  existing  system.  And  it 
is  not  advisable  because  it  would 
remove  from  our  laws  a  provision  that 
in  the  past  has  served  to  protect  and 
vindicate  constitutional  rights. 

The  alleged  reason  for  section  5(c)  is 
that  our  statutes  now  allow  unwar- 
ranted intervention  by  Federal  courts 
into  State  proceedings  and  adjudica- 
tions and  that  they  actually  invite 
Federal  courts  to  substitute  their  judg- 
ments for  those  made  by  State  courts. 
History,  however,  does  not  support 
that  argument. 

Federal  courts  working  under  the 
current  statutes  do  in  fact  defer  to 
State  adjudications  on  Federal  and 
constitutional  issues.  In  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases,  they  make  reference  to 
and  rely  upon  the  States  evaluation 
of  prisoner  claims.  Of  the  thousands 
of  State  prisoner  petitions  filed  every 
year,  fewer  than  3  percent  result  in  a 
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reversal  of  a  State  court  determination 
or  a  granting  of  Federal  habeas  relief. 
In  my  view,  if  something  is  not 
broken,  it  should  not  be  fixed.  And  in 
my  view,  the  law  on  Federal  review  of 
Federal  claims  is  not  broken. 

Proponents  of  section  5(c)  also  argue 
that,  even  if  Federal  courts  do  not 
overturn  State  decisions,  the  statutes 
now  require  them  to  spend  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  time  relitigating  issues 
that  have  already  been  adequately  ad- 
dressed in  the  State  courts.  It  is 
argued  that  deference  to  full  and  fair 
State  adjudications  will  lessen  this 
burden.  Again,  however.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  practical  realities  of  Federal 
habeas  litigation  support  that  argu- 
ment. 

Federal  judges  do  not  begin  blind  in 
their  review  of  constitutional  issues 
raised  by  State  prisoners.  They  have 
the  benefit  of  the  briefs  filed  in  State 
courts  and  the  opinions  and  orders 
rendered  by  State  judges.  They  rely 
heavily  on  these  prior  adjudications, 
and  for  the  most  part,  do  little  more 
than  reaffirm  the  earlier  State  court 
judgments. 

Furthermore— and  this  is  critical— I 
do  not  see  how  the  creation  of  a  new 
standard  of  review  as  contained  in  sec- 
tion 5(c)— full  and  fair  adjudication- 
will  significantly  reduce  the  workload 
of  the  Federal  courts.  Even  under  the 
new  standard,  judges  will  be  required 
to  reviev  and  assess  the  merits  of 
State  decisions  to  determine  whether 
they  are  fair  or  reasonable.  Section 
5(c)  might  change  the  focus  of  Federal 
review,  bat  it  will  not  change  the  fact 
that  a  substantive  review  has  to  occur 
and  probably  will  .still  take  just  as 
much  time. 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  believe  sec- 
tion 5(c)  is  a  necessary  reform  of  the 
habeas  laws,  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
will  actually  constitute  an  improve- 
ment over  current  law.  But  beyond 
these  practical  objections.  I  also  firmly 
believe  that  the  existing  law  on  this 
issue  should  remain  as  it  is.  In  my 
view,  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
the  interpretation  and  application  of 
Federal  law  should  remain  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

Traditionally.  State  courts  are 
viewed  as  the  final  arbiters  of  issues  of 
State  law.  Federal  courts,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  the  ultimate  and  supreme 
responsibility  for  resolving  and  inter- 
preting issues  of  Federal  and  constitu- 
tional law.  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
compelling  reasons  to  deviate  from  ac- 
cepted principles  of  federalism  and  to 
upset  the  historic  balance  of  judicial 
responsibility  by  requiring  Federal 
courts  to  defer  to  State  decisions  on 
Federal  matters. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  mean  by 
these  remarks  to  demean  the  compe- 
tence or  integrity  of  State  courts  and 
State  judges.  A  great  amount  of  re- 
spect and  deference  should  be  accord- 


ed to  their  judgments  and  their  legal 
interpretations. 

However,  Federal  courts  enjoy  a 
degree  of  independence  and  insulation 
from  local  passions  and  prejudices 
that  may  not  be  available  to  State 
courts.  Federal  judges  have  lifetime 
appointments  to  office,  while  State 
judges  are  most  often  elected  and  are 
therefore  logically  more  susceptible  to 
public  pressure  and  public  opinion. 
The  pressure  to  keep  convicted  crimi- 
nals in  prison,  regardless  of  whether 
their  rights  may  have  been  violated, 
can  be  vehement  and  sometimes  over- 
whelming. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases.  State  courts  can  and  do 
adequately  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  State  prisoners.  However, 
there  are  also  rare  instances  in  which 
their  decisions  are  misguided  or  influ- 
enced by  external  factors.  Because  of 
those  rare  instances.  I  would  prefer  to 
leave  in  place  the  added  safeguard  of 
full  and  independent  Federal  review. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  summa- 
rize. We  all  know  that  there  is  a 
groundswell  of  public  opinion  to  put 
criminals  in  jail  and  stop  crime. 
Indeed,  we  in  the  Senate  have  just 
passed  a  criminal  reform  bill. 

That  bill  contains  substantial  sen- 
tencing reforms  that  basically  provide 
for  fixed  and  determinate  sentences, 
and  cut  back  on  the  availability  of 
parole.  Those  reforms  indicate  how  we 
in  Congress  can  shoulder  the  responsi- 
bility for  fighting  crime  and  for  pro- 
moting finality  in  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Likewise,  the  sections  of  the 
bill  now  before  us  on  precedural  de- 
fault and  statutes  of  limitatioris  con- 
stitute legitimate  methods  of  achiev- 
ing finality. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  tends  to  go 
too  far. 

In  essence,  it  eliminates  the  right  of 
Federal  habeas  where  there  has  been 
a  hearing  in  the  State  courts.  Federal 
courts  will  no  longer  be  the  final  arbi- 
ters of  Federal  constitutional  issues  in 
criminal  cases.  These  issues  will  now 
basically  be  left  to  the  States.  And  if 
their  adjudications  can  be  deemed 
"reasonable,"  there  will  be  no  further 
recourse  available  to  State  prisoners  at 
all. 

Section  5(c)  simply  goes  too  far.  and 
I  urge  you  all  to  accept  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ).  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

I  must  say,  quite  bluntly,  that  even 
if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  I  have 
some  additional  concerns  about  the 
bill.  There  are  many  legitimate  criti- 
cisms of  the  present  situation  and 
practice.  But  the  procedural  con- 
straints that  are  imposed  by  the  bill  at 


this  point  unduly  restrict  what  should 
be  a  right  and  an  avenue  that  should 
remain  open. 

The  second  major  problem  with  this 
bill  is  with  relation  to  the  statute  of 
limitations.  I  believe  the  proposed  lim- 
itations raise  serious  constitutional 
questions,  in  light  of  the  article  I  pro- 
hibition against  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus. 

The  law  now  permits  a  court  to  dis- 
miss a  habeas  petition  if  the  State  has 
been  prejudiced  in  its  ability  to  re- 
spond because  of  delay,  and  no  evi- 
dence has  been  presented  that  this 
provision  is  insufficient  to  protect  the 
State's  interests.  Therefore,  even  with 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment— and 
I  hope  it  is  adopted— we  will  still  have 
problems. 

Moreover,  the  1-year  and  2-year  stat- 
ute of  limitation  provisions  are  unrea- 
sonable and  impractical.  First,  there  is 
no  escape  clause  with  respect  to  mani- 
fest injustice:  and  second,  these  provi- 
sions do  not  comply  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  suggestion  in  Rose  against 
Lundy.  that  all  claims  be  filed  in  one 
petition.  I  believe  that  the  time  limits 
should  be  extended,  at  least  as  regards 
the  1-year  limit,  and  an  exception 
should  be  made  for  cases  of  "manifest 
injustice." 

Quite  frankly,  if  we  cannot  adopt 
what  I  think  is  a  modest  attempt  to 
clean  up  this  bill,  as  being  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  we  will  be  able  to 
amend  it  in  any  other  way.  so  I  will 
not  belabor  the  Senate  with  additional 
amendments  if  this  amendment  is  not 
adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  told  that  an- 
other Senator  who  wishes  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  Senator  Baucus'  amendment 
is  on  his  way  to  the  floor.  Since  I  do 
not  have  any  more  to  say  at  this  time, 
and  I  see  no  one  seeking  recognition.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  until 
he  arrives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  to  delete  sec- 
tion 5(c)  from  the  pending  measure. 
This  opposition  is  shared  by  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  by 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  proposed  amendment  would 
eliminate  from  S.  1763  the  prohibition 
on  Federal  courts  granting  relief  to 
State  prisoners  pursuant  to  habeas 
corpus   petitions   based    upon   claims 
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fully  and  fairly  adjudicated  in  State 
court  proceedings.  The  result  of  the 
proposed  amendment  would  be  to  re- 
quire Federal  courts  to  undertake  a 
full  de  novo  review  of  the  legal  (and 
many  of  the  factual)  issues  presented 
to  them  by  habeas  petitions.  This 
would  effectively  undermine  one  of 
the  most  important  achievements  of 
the  present  legislation. 

The  advantages  of  the  policy  estab- 
lished by  section  5(c)  are  twofold. 
First,  it  would  substantially  reduce  the 
intrusive  interference  by  Federal 
courts  in  the  State  criminal  justice 
system  occasioned  over  the  past  two 
decades  by  the  habeas  process.  In 
creasingly.  habeas  petitions  have  been 
employed  by  those  in  State  custody 
for  the  purposes  of  collateral  attack 
upon  convictions  fully  and  fairly  se- 
cured in  State  courts.  Upon  exhaus- 
tion of  their  avenues  of  State  appeals, 
such  individuals  have  routinely  turned 
to  the  Federal  court  system  in  order  to 
pursue  additional  appellate  opportuni- 
ties and  to  repeatedly  relitigate  al- 
ready litigated  issues.  The  unfortunate 
result  of  this  practice  today  is  a  crimi- 
nal justice  system  that  is  more  con- 
gested than  necessary,  more  wasteful 
of  scarce  judicial  resources  than  neces- 
sary, and  more  characterized  by  delays 
in  the  administration  of  justice  than 
necessary.  Most  importantly,  such 
abuse  of  the  habeas  process  has  result- 
ed in  a  system  of  criminal  justice 
widely  scorned  as  arbitrary  and 
unjust.  Section  5(c)  would  help  in  re- 
storing a  measure  of  commonsense  to 
this  system. 

The  second  principal  advantage  of 
the  policy  set  forth  in  section  5(c)  is 
that  it  would  reduce  the  exorbitant 
amount  of  time  that  Federal  courts 
must  devote  to  the  review  of  habeas 
petitions  from  prisoners,  the  over- 
whelming number  of  which  are  frivo- 
lous and  without  serious  legal  basis. 
The  sheer  quantity  of  such  petitions 
has  grown  exponentially  over  the  past 
two  decades  and  has  contributed  to  an 
increasingly  paralyzed  system  of  crimi- 
nal justice  in  this  country.  Section  5(c) 
would  help  in  restoring  a  more  effi- 
cient system'  of  criminal  justice  in  this 
country. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  raises  several  points  that  re- 
quire brief  response.  He  argues  that 
section  5(c)  will  have  no  significant 
impact  upon  levels  of  judicial  work- 
load because  reviewing  courts  will  still 
have  to  determine  whether  a  habeas 
petition  contained  claims  that  had 
been  fully  and  fairly  litigated.  This  ar- 
gument is  ironic  in  view  of  his  alterna- 
tive concern  that  State  prisoners  will 
be  denied  important  opportunities  for 
review  of  their  conviction.  In  fact.  I 
believe  that  section  5(c)  establishes  an 
appropriate  balance  in  the  habeas  pro- 
cedure: State  prisoners  will  continue 
to  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
employ  the  habeas  process  for  what 
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amounts  to  a  final  judicial  appeal,  but 
it  will  be  a  more  limited  appeal  in 
which  the  reviewing  Federal  court  is 
not  required  to  substitute  its  judgment 
for  that  of  the  trial  court.  Rather 
than  having  to  freshly  consider  each 
matter  raised  in  the  context  of  the 
habeas  petition,  the  Federal  court 
would  simply  be  required  to  determine 
that  the  State  court  acted  reasonably 
in  rendering  its  decision.  Instead  of 
overturning  reasonable  decisions  on 
the  basis  of  finely  cut  or  unsettled 
questions  of  law.  and  setting  in  motion 
new  criminal  trials,  the  reviewing 
court  would  be  obligated  to  resolve 
such  questions  in  favor  of  the  State 
courts.  The  full  and  fair  standard  is 
not  only  a  standard  of  review  far  more 
conducive  to  expedited  judicial  review 
but  would  apply  to  both  issues  of  law 
and  fact,  this  elimmating  many  diffi- 
cult and  drawn-out  determinations  by 
the  reviewing  court. 

The    Senator    from    Montana    also 
argues  that  the  proposed  reform  is  in- 
consistent with  federalism  since  Feder- 
al courts  are  the  ultimate  arbiters  of 
Federal   and   constitutional    law.   The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  indeed  the  ulti- 
mate arbiter  of  such  law  and  nothing 
in  S.  1763  would  affect  that  responsi- 
bility. The  Senator  is  wrong,  however, 
in  his  implication  that  ccnstitutional 
law   questions   are   any   more   in   the 
province  of  the  lower  Federal  courts 
than   in    the   State   courts.   The   U.S. 
Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  and  must  be  faithfully  applied  by 
State  courts  just  as  it  must  be  faith- 
fully   applied    by    Federal   courts.    In 
matters    of    consitutional    interpreta- 
tion, the  State  courts  have  an  equal 
and  concurrent  responsibility  with  the 
lower    Federal    courts.    State    courts 
have,  without   interruption,  routinely 
addressed     constitutional     issues     in- 
volved in  State  criminal  prosecutions 
from  the  outset  of  our  Nations  histo- 
ry. In  any  event.  S.  1763  would  main- 
tain the  ability  of  the  Federal  judici- 
ary to  overturn  a  State  criminal  con- 
viction on  the  basis  of  clearly  errone- 
ous applications  of  constitutional  law. 
Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  argues  that  the  present 
system    of    habeas    corpus    does    not 
unduly    interfere    with    State    court 
judgments  since  only  3  percent  of  such 
petitions  result  in  a  reversal  of  a  State 
court  decision.  Given  the  fact  that  the 
petitioner  must  already  have  exhaust- 
ed, at  minimum,  two  levels  of  appeal,  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  would  agree  that  a 
3-percent  reversal  rate  is  totally  insig- 
nificant. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  re- 
mains   that    in    100    percent    of   such 
cases  the  considered  decisions  of  State 
courts  are  in  jeopardy  on  the  basis  of 
nothing  more  than  fine  disagreements 
on   technical   questions   unrelated   to 
the  basic  issue  of  whether  the  peti- 
tioner was  accorded  a  fair  trial  consist- 
ent with  well-understood  concepts  of 
due  process.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the 


reviewing  court  must  redetermine 
every  claim  properly  presented  and 
second-guess  every  decision  made  by 
the  State  courts.  The  intrusiveness  of 
the  process  is  not  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  pe- 
titions are  rejected  summarily.  These 
statistics  are  misleading  in  any  event 
because  of  the  sheer  volume  of  habeas 
petitions,  often  filed  by  a  dispropor- 
tionately small  number  of  prisoners, 
which  are  so  blatantly  frivolous  as  to 
constitute  an  abuse  of  the  legal  proc- 
ess generally. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  the  proposed 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  let  this  Nation  take  one  im- 
portant step  in  the  direction  of  restor- 
ing a  rational  and  just  system  of  crimi- 
nal law  to  this  country  and  thereby  re- 
storing the  respect  of  the  American 
people.  If  this  body  is  genuinely  seri- 
ous about  criminal  justice  reform,  it 
will  reject  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  written  me  a  letter  opposing 
this  amendment  that  I  wish  to  present 
to  the  Senate. 

Deaf  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Department  has 
been  advi-sed  that  an  amendment  will  be 
proposed  to  delete  section  5(c)  of  S.  1763.  a 
provision  that  would  accord  deference  m 
habeas  corpus  proceedings  to  the  result  of 
full  and  fair  slate  adjudications  of  federal 
claims.  As  you  know,  section  5(c)  would  basi- 
cally establish  a  standard  of  reasonableness 
for  habeas  corpu'j  review  of  stale  court  de- 
terminations. Compliance  with  certain 
other  conditions  by  the  slate  courts,  includ- 
ing due  process,  would  also  be  required.' 

The  Judiciary  Committee  wisely  rejected 
the  same  proposal  to  delete  section  5(c) 
during  its  consideration  of  the  bill.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  proposed  change  in  the  stand- 
ard of  review  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  bill.  It  would  be  most  regret- 
table if  the  full  Senate  failed  to  adopt  this 
salutary  reform. 

The  most  extreme  inaccuracies  in  the 
statement  supporting  the  proposed  amend- 
ment must  be  addressed.  The  statement  rep- 
resents that  section  5(c)  is  -inconsistent 
with  the  basic  concepts  of  federalism"  and 
that  it  threatens  to  "upset  the  historic  bal- 
ance of  judicial  responsibility  in  this  coun- 
try." Both  these  assertions  are  simply  false. 
The  bill  has  no  effect  at  all  on  the  Su- 
preme Courts  independent  determination 
of  federal  questions  in  direct  review  of  state 
judgments,  and  it  in  no  way  diminishes  the 
obligation  of  any  court  to  comply  with  Su- 
preme Court  precedent.  It  only  affects 
habeas  corpus  review  of  stale  judgments  by 
the  lower  federal  courts. 

Historically,  de  novo  determination  of  fed- 
eral questions  in  habeas  corpus  review  is  a 
recent  innovation;  it  is  the  result  of  deci- 
sions made  within  the  past  thirty  years.^ 
Prior  to  that  lime,  the  Supreme  Court  clear- 
ly held  that  matters  that  had  been  fully  and 
fairly  adjudicated  in  slate  proceedings  could 
not  be  re-examined  by  the  lower  federal 
courts.^ 

Considerations  of  federalism  do  not  weigh 
against  the  proposed  reform;  they  strongly 
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support  it.  Justice  Powell,  for  example,  has 
stated: 

(Tlhe  present  scope  of  habeas  corpus 
tends  to  undermine  the  value  inherent  in 
our  federal  system  of  government.  To  the 
extent  that  every  stale  criminal  judgment  is 
to  be  subject  indefinitely  to  broad  and  rep- 
etitious federal  oversight,  we  render  the  ac- 
tions of  state  courts  a  serious  disrespect  in 
derogation  of  the  constitutional  balance  be- 
tween the  two  systerps.-' 

Similarly.  Justice'  O'Connor,  speaking  for 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Engle  v. 
Isaac,  has  staled: 

(Hlabeas  corpus  *  *  *  imposes  special 
costs  on  our  federal  system.  The  Stales  pos- 
sess primary  authority  for  defining  and  en- 
forcing the  criminal  law.  In  criminal  trials 
they  also  hold  the  initial  responsibility  for 
vindicating  constitutional  rights.  Federal  in- 
trusions into  slate  criminal  trials  frustrate 
both  the  State's  sovereign  power  to  punish 
offenders  and  their  good-faith  attempts  to 
honor  constitutional  rights.-^ 

The  case  for  adopting  this  reform  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  efficiency  of  habeas 
corpus  litigation  is  equally  clear.  Currently, 
judgmental  differences  on  close  or  unsettled 
questions  in  the  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  federal  law  can  result— and  do 
result— in  extensive  litigation  at  both  the 
district  court  and  circuit  court  levels  in 
habeas  corpus  proceedings.''  Some  authori- 
zation exists  for  deferring  to  the  state 
courts  on  purely  factual  matters,  but  the 
standards  for  such  deference  are  complex 
and  obscure.'  and  their  limitations  can  read- 
ily be  circumvented  by  characterizing  a 
state  determination  as  a  mixed  question  of 
law  and  fact."  The  standard  of  reasonable- 
ness proposed  in  section  5(c).  by  contrast, 
would  apply  to  both  legal  and  factual  con- 
clusions; it  should  provide  a  quick  and  easy 
resolution  of  the  vast  majority  of  issues 
that  arise  in  habeas  corpus  litigation. 

In  sum.  the  case  for  the  reform  proposed 
in  section  5(c)  of  S.  1763  is  clear,  both  as  a 
means  of  furthering  the  principles  of  feder- 
alism and  as  a  response  to  the  existing  bur- 
dens of  habeas  corpus  litigation.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  strongly  urges  the 
Senate  to  reject  the  ill-advised  proposal  to 
delete  this  important  measure  from  the 
pending  legislation. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  A.  McConnell. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 

'  See  S.  Rept.  No.  226.  98th  Cong..  1st  sess.  6-7. 
22-28(1983)  (Committee  report  on  S.  1763). 

-■  See  id.  at  23-24. 

•See  Ex  parte  Hawk.  321  U.S.  114.  118(1944). 

'See  Schneckloth  v.  Bustamonte.  412  U.S.  218. 
263  (1973)  (concurring  opinion). 

•456  U.S.  107.  127  28(1982). 

*  See  Habeas  Corpus  Reform  Act  of  1982:  Hearing 
on  S.  2216  l)efore  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 97lh  Cong..  2d  sess.  231-34  (1982);  Judge 
Henry  J.  Friendly.  'Is  Innocence  Irrelevant?  Collat- 
eral Attack  on  Criminal  Judgments."  38  U.  Chi.  L. 
Rev.  165  &  n.  125  (1970):  see  also  id.  at  143-46.  147- 
49. 

'  See  28  U.S.C.  2254(d). 

"See.  e.g..  Sumner  v.  Mala.  449  U.S.  539.  555-59 
(1981)  (Brennan.  J.,  dissenting). 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  cannot  imagine  a  measure 
coming  before  the  Senate  in  this  ses- 
sion which  means  more  to  relieving 
the  congestion  of  the  courts  and 
which  means  more  to  promoting  jus- 
tice in  our  judicial  system  than  the 
passage  of  this  particular  bill.  If  I  had 
to  choose  between  all  of  the  provisions 
that  have  been  included  in  the  crime 


package  or  in  these  other  bills,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  put  any 
other  provision  above  this  one. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
opposes  this  amendment.  The  Justice 
Department  opposes  this  amendment. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  opposes  this 
amendment.  The  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General  opposes  this 
amendment.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  see 
fit  to  defeat  this  amendment  so  that 
the  bill  can  pass  as  brought  out  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  other 
discussion  on  this  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
called  for. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  respond  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
The  same  amendment  was  proposed 
by  the  Senator  during  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  consideration  of  this  bill. 
It  was  fully  considered  and  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  the  committee. 

Let  me  begin  by  noting  what  pro- 
posed section  5(c)  does  not  do.  It  in  no 
way  affects  the  status  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  as  the  final  arbiter  of  Feder- 
al law.  Neither  section  5(c)  nor  any 
other  provision  of  the  bill  has  any 
effect  at  all  on  direct  review  of  State 
judgments  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Supreme  Court  would  be  in  no  way 
limited  in  its  independent  determina- 
tion of  Federal  law:  all  low  courts— 
both  State  and  Federal— would  remain 
fully  bound  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisions. 

Rather,  section  5(c)  is  limited  to 
changing  the  standard  for  haoeas 
corpus  review  of  State  criminal  judg- 
ments by  the  Federal  district  courts. 
Even  under  current  law,  the  lower 
Federal  courts  engaged  in  such  review 
do  not  make  fully  independent  deter- 
minations of  F'ederal  claims  that  have 
already  been  decided  by  the  State 
courts.  The  factfinding  of  the  State 
courts  in  deciding  such  claims  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  correct  under  standards 
set  out  in  section  2254(d)  of  the  Judi- 
cial Code.  Also,  under  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Stone  against 
Powell  in  1976.  the  lower  Federal 
courts  in  habeas  corpus  cases  cannot 
reexamine  Stale  court  decisions  inter- 
preting and  applying  the  fourth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  so 
long  as  an  opportunity  for  full  and 
fair  litigation  was  provided  in  the 
State  courts. 

In  positive  terms,  section  5(c)  would 
replace  the  confused  and  obscure  rules 
that  currently  govern  deference  to 
State  determinations  in  habeas  corpus 
proceedings  with  a  simple  and  consist- 
ent standard  that  would  apply  to  both 
factual  and  legal  determinations.  The 
interpretation  of  the  proposed  "full 
and  fair"  standard  has  been  clearly 
and  consistently  set  out  in  the  bill's 
legislative  history.  The  principal  re- 
quirements are  that  the  State  determi- 
nation be  reasonable  and  that  it  be  ar- 


rived at  by  procedures  consistent  with 
due  process. 

Thus,  the  complex  standards  of  sec- 
tion 2254(d)  of  the  Judicial  Code  that 
now  govern  deference  to  State  fact- 
finding would  be  replaced  by  a  simple 
inquiry  as  to  whether  the  State  court's 
factual  conclusions  were  reasonable  in 
light  of  the  evidence  presented  to  it. 
The  adequacy  of  the  State  court's  in- 
terpretation and  application  of  Feder- 
al law  would  be  judged  under  the  same 
standard.  The  State  court's  determina- 
tion would  have  to  reflect  a  reasonable 
reading  and  application  of  Supreme 
Court  precedent.  As  the  committee's 
report  on  the  bill  explains,  the  State 
courts  could  rely  on  the  decisions  of 
the  Federal  courts  of  appeals  in  decid- 
ing issues  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
not  resolved."  Such  a  reform  would 
clearly  not  diminish  the  role  of  the 
Federal  courts  in  the  interpretation 
and  exposition  of  Federal  law. 

Given  the  requirement  of  reason- 
ableness and  the  other  requirements 
of  the  "full  and  fair"  standard.  I  see 
little  force  in  the  gentleman's  concern 
over  protection  of  the  rights  of  State 
prisoners.  If  a  State  court  acted  in  de- 
fiance or  disregard  of  controlling  Fed- 
eral precedent  as  a  result  of  political 
or  public  pressures,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  the  standard  would  not  be  sat- 
isfied and  Federal  relief  would  be 
available. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  draw  attention 
to  the  remarks  of  Justice  Sandra 
O'Connor  on  this  question: 

If  our  nation's  bifurcated  judicial  system 
is  to  be  retained,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be.  it  is 
clear  that  we  should  strive  to  make  both  the 
federal  and  the  state  systems  strong,  inde- 
pendent, and  viable.  State  courts  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  in  the  future  to  litigate 
federal  constitutional  questions.  Slate 
judges  in  assuming  office  take  an  oath  to 
support  the  federal  as  well  as  the  stale  con- 
stitution. Stale  judges  do  in  fact  rise  to  the 
occasion  when  given  the  responsibility  and 
opportunity  to  do  so.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  defer  to  the  slate  courts  and 
give  finality  to  their  judgments  on  federal 
constitutional  questions  where  a  full  and 
fair  adjudication  has  been  given  in  the  state 
court. 

I  fully  agree  that  it  is  unseemly  to 
reduce  the  judges  of  the  highest 
courts  of  the  States  to  the  status  of 
factfinding  commissioners  whose  fac- 
tual conclusions  may  be  accepted  if  a 
complex  set  of  conditions  are  satisfied 
(28  U.S.C.  2254(d)).  but  whose  deci- 
sions on  questions  of  law  can  be  over- 
ridden in  habeas  corpus  proceedings 
no  matter  how  reasonable,  judicious, 
and  persuasively  argued  they  may  be. 
The  reform  proposed  in  section  5(c)  of 
this  bill  would  correct  this  affront  to 
the  dignity  of  the  State  judiciaries 
without  impairing  the  protection  of 
Federal  rights. 


'  S.  Rept.  No.  226.  98th  Cong..  1st  sess.  26  and  n. 
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I  wish  to  add  some  observations  of 
my  own  concerning  the  suggestion 
that  additional  litigation  would  result 
from  replacing  the  complex  rules  that 
now  govern  deference  to  State  deter- 
minations with  the  simple  standard 
proposed  in  section  5(c)  of  this  bill. 

This  suggestion  is  contradicted  both 
by  historical  experience  and  by  con- 
temporary experience  with  similar 
standards.  The  current  standards  of 
review  in  hal)eas  corpus  proceedings 
derive  from  the  decision  of  Brown 
against  Allen  in  1953  and  the  decision 
of  Townsend  against  Sain  in  1963. 
These  decisions  involved  an  unex- 
plained departure  from  preexisting 
standards  whose  formulation  was  es- 
sentially the  same  as  that  proposed  in 
section  5(c)  of  S.  1763.  In  ex  parte 
Hawk  in  1944.  for  example,  the  Su- 
preme Court  stated: 

Where  the  state  courts  have  considered 
and  adjudicated  the  merits  of  .  .  [a  peti- 
tioners) .  .  contentions  ...  a  federal  court 
will  not  ordinarily  reexamine  upon  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  the  questions  thus  adjudicat- 
ed. ..  .  But  where  resort  to  state  court  rem- 
edies has  failed  to  afford  a  ful!  and  fair  ad 
judication  of  the  federal  contentions  raised, 
either  because  the  state  affords  no  remedy 
.  .  or  because  in  the  particular  case  the 
remedy  afforded  by  state  law  proves  in  prac- 
tice unavailable  or  seriously  inadequate  .  . 
a  federal  court  should  entertain  his  petition 
for  habeas  corpus,  else  he  would  be  remedi- 
less. (Italic  added.) 

The  record  of  cases  from  that  period 
does  not  show  that  the  interpretation 
or  application  of  this  standard  gave 
rise  to  extensive  litigation  or  other- 
wise burdened  the  courts.  In  fact,  the 
great  increase  in  the  volume  and  com- 
plexity of  habeas  corpus  litigation  fol- 
lowed the  expansion  of  the  scope  of 
review  by  Brown  against  Allen  and 
Townsend  against  Sain. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Montana  has 
noted,  the  proposed  full  and  fair" 
standard  for  habeas  corpus  review  is 
essentially  a  standard  of  reasonable- 
ness. This  is  comparable  to  the  current 
standard  of  review  for  State  executive 
action  in  civil  rights  suits"  under  title 
42,  United  States  Code,  section  1983. 
State  executive  officials  have  a  "good 
faith"  defense  in  section  1983  suits 
under  which  no  liability  results  if  the 
official  reasonably  believed  that  his 
actions  were  lawful.  Thus,  the  disposi- 
tion in  such  cases  does  not  depend  on 
a  determination  that  the  State  official 
was  correct  in  his  view  of  Federal  law: 
it  depends  on  whether  his  view  of  Fed- 
eral law  and  its  implications  under  the 
circumstances  was  reasonable. 

At  bottom,  I  think,  the  question  is 
one  of  commonsense.  Serious  errors  of 
Federal  law  in  criminal  cases  that 
have  been  reviewed  and  affirmed  by 
State  appellate  courts  are  hardly 
common.  If  differences  between  Feder- 
al and  State  courts  do  arise  in  habeas 
corpus  proceedings,  they  are  likely  to 
relate  to  close  questions  in  the  applica- 
tion of  Federal  law  or  unsettled  ques- 
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such  questions,  even  though  the  Fed- 
eral court  may  recognize  that  the 
State  determination  is  reasonable  and 
that  it  is  consistent  with  the  views  of 
other  Federal  courts.  Overturning  a 
State  criminal  judgment  should 
depend  on  a  determination  by  the  Fed- 
eral court  that  something  more  seri- 
ous was  amiss  in  the  State  proceedings 
than  a  mere  difference  of  opinion  re- 
garding a  matter  on  which  judges  may 
reasonably  disagree.  In  essence,  sec- 
tion 5(c)  requires  no  more  than  that. 

Finally,  on  the  workload  question,  I 
find    it    plausible    that    the    proposed 
reform  would  reduce  the  difficulty  of 
habeas  corpus  litigation.  Independent 
ly  whether  a  State  courts  decision  of  a 
close  or  judgmental  question  was  "cor- 
rect" in  some  abstract  or  ideal  sense 
may  be  difficult  and  time  consuming. 
Whether  the  State  determination  was 
reasonable,  however,  would  rarely  be  a 
real  issue. 
Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  take  too  much  time  here. 
I  think  the  issues  have  been  fairly  well 
raised  and  have  been  joined,  discussed, 
argued,  and  debated. 

But  let  me  make  a  couple  of  quick 
points.  The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
very  forcefully  defends  the  full  bill 
and  very  forcefully  objects  to  any 
amendments  whatsoever  to  the  pend- 
ing bill.  He  makes  essentially  two  ar- 
guments: One  is  that  the  courts  are 
clogged  and  that  the  bill  before  us  will 
unclog  them. 

Mr.  President,  under  present  law. 
whenever  a  defendant  petitions  a  Fed- 
eral court  for  Federal  habeas  corpus, 
the  Federal  judge  must  grant  a  de 
novo  review  of  the  claims  by  the  pris- 
oner. That  means  that  the  Federal 
court  has  to  de  novo,  from  the  begin- 
ning, start  over  again  and  look  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  claims  by  the  pris- 
oner are  true  or  not  true. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  judge  is  not 
required  to  ignore  completely  the  ear- 
lier State  proceedings.  He  or  she  can 
look  at  earlier  briefs  and  decisions  and 
very  quickly  reach  a  decision  whether 
or  not  the  petition  filed  by  that  pris- 
oner is  meritorious  or  frivolous.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  in  most  cases  the 
State  will  merely  respond  that  the  pe- 
tition is  frivolous;  and  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  cases,  90  percent  of  the 
cases,  the  Federal  judge  will  agree. 

Under  this  bill,  if  my  amendment 
does  not  pass,  those  State  courts  are 
going  to  have  to  take  the  same  amount 
of  time  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  was  a  full  and  fair  airing  below 
in  the  State  court  as  to  whether  or  not 
the   prisoners  Federal   constitutional 


He  is  supposed  to  look  at  the  plead- 
ings, look  at  the  record  below,  to  see 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  a  full 
and  fair  review.  That  is  going  to  take 
the  Federal  court  just  as  much  time  as 
under  present  law.  So  to  suggest  this 
bill  before  us  is  going  to  unclog  the 
courts.  Mr.  President,  is  just  plain  not 
true. 

What  is  the  other  argument  raised 
today  in  objection  to  my  amendment? 
Very  simply,  it  is  that.  -Well  State 
courts  determine  Federal  constitution- 
al issues  just  as  well  as  do  Federal 
courts.  We  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
this  argument  that  Federal  courts 
should  remain  the  final  arbiters  of 
Federal  constitutional  issues." 

Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  amendment  I  am  of- 
fering is  not  adopted,  then  the  only 
lime  that  a  State  prisoner  will,  as  a 
practical  matter,  have  any  opportunity 
to  have  his  Federal  claims  vindicated 
is  if.  after  the  State  proceedings  are 
terminated,  he  files  a  writ  of  certiorari 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  We  all 
know  the  Supreme  Court  today  is  al- 
ready so  clogged,  its  docket  so  full, 
that  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases 
the  Supreme  Court  does  not  grant 
these  writs  of  certiorari.  That  means, 
as  a  practical  matter,  that  the  State 
prisoner  will  not  be  able  to  have  any 
full  hearing  of  his  claim  before  any 
Federal  tribunal. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is  the 
middle  position  here.  The  proponents 
of  the  bill  want  to  virlually  obliterate 
Federal  habeas  corpus  as  it  is  known 
today.  There  are  other  Senators  on 
the  floor  here  today  who  oppose  this 
bill  down  the  line,  who,  by  and  large, 
do  not  favor  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

My  amendment  is  the  middle  posi- 
tion. My  amendment  would  keep  the 
statute  of  limitations,  and  the  other 
provisions  restricting  Federal  habeas 
corpus.  But  it  also  says:  •Lets  not  go 
too  far:  lets  be  moderate  and  reasona- 
ble about  this."  I.  therefore,  suggest, 
as  a  moderate,  reasonable,  and  bal- 
anced position,  that  this  bill  with  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  is  the 
way  which  this  Senate  should  proceed. 
In  my  view  it  should  be  the  law  of  the 
land  with  respect  to  Federal  habeas 
corpus. 

With  that.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
Members  to  think  and  reflect  a  little 
bit.  It  is  my  humble  thought  that  if  we 
do  so.  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Baucus  amendment  to  strike  sec- 
tion 5(c)  of  this  bill.  One  of  the  objec- 
tions to  that  section  of  the  bill  is  that 
It  will  severely  restrict  the  right  of 
persons  who  have  been  sentenced  to 
death  under  State  law  to  apply  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  risk  of  error  in  capital  cases. 

Under  section  5(c)  of  Senate  bill  S. 
1763.  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  could  not  be  granted  "with  re- 
spect to  any  claim  that  has  been  fully 
and  fairly  adjudicated  in  Slate  pro- 
ceedings." 

The  statute  itself  does  not  define  ex- 
plicitly the  meaning  of  fully  and 
fairly  adjudicated." 

The  committee's  attempt  to  provide 
a  definition  in  its  report  does  not  pro- 
vide assurance  that  the  constitutional 
rights  of  those  who  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  death  will  be  protected.  The 
committee  report  on  S.  1763  does 
make  some  effort  at  a  definition  of 
"fully  and  fairly  adjudicated,"  but  it  is 
an  inadequate  one.  It  states  that  a 
State  adjudication  "would  not  be  full 
and  fair  in  the  intended  sentence  if 
the  determination  arrived  at  did  not 
meet  a  minimum  standard  of  reason- 
ableness." 

But  the  standard  of  reasonableness 
is  very  vague.  It  is  not  defined.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  statute  helping  us  to 
define  it.  The  committee  report  does 
not  tell  us  how  we  would  define,  and 
how-  a  Federal  court  would  define,  rea- 
sonableness in  order  to  determine 
whether  a  State  court  adjudication  of 
a  constitutional  issue  has  been  full 
and  fair. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  basic 
problem,  of  course,  and  that  is  that 
this  is  an  effort  to  exclude  Federal 
courts  from  correcting  constitutional 
errors  or  errors  in  the  interpretation 
of  Federal  law.  because  even  though  a 
State  court  might  be  reasonable  in  its 
interpretation,  it  also  could  be  dead 
wrong  in  its  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  its  interpretation  of  Feder- 
al law.  And  if  it  is  wrong,  we  cannot  let 
those  rights  be  abdicated  or  violated. 

This  is  particularly  true,  of  course, 
where  we  are  now  once  again  execut- 
ing people,  inflicting  capital  punish- 
ment upon  people,  and  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely unthinkable  that  this  could 
be  permitted  where  they  have  been 
denied  their  constitutional  rights  and 
access  to  Federal  habeas  corpus. 

Last  year,  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Barefoot  against  Estelle  estab- 
lished procedural  guidelines  for  han- 
dling applications  for  stays  of  execu- 
tion on  habeas  corpus  appeals.  The 
Supreme  Court  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  a  Federal  forum. 
The  Court  said: 


It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  death-sentenced  peti- 
tioners are  entering  the  appellate  stages  of 
the  Federal  habeas  corpus  process.  The  fair 
and  efficient  consideration  of  these  appeals 
requires  proper  procedures  for  the  handling 
of  applications  for  stays  of  executions,  and 
demands  procedures  that  allow  a  decision 
on  the  merits  of  an  appeal  accompanying 
the  denial  of  a  stay. 

The  Supreme  Court's  opinion  in 
Barefoot  is  pertinent  to  the  debate  on 
the  Baucus  amendment  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  it  clearly  demonstrates 
that  the  Federal  judiciary  can  and 
does  limit  access  by  State  prisoriers  to 
Federal  courts  in  ways  which  balance 
the  important  interests  at  stake; 
second,  the  opinion  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  providing  captial  de- 
fendants with  an  opportunity  to  have 
their  writs  of  habeas  corpus  reviewed 
on  the  merits  in  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  President,  the  significance  of 
providing  a  Federal  forum  for  claims 
of  constitutional  violations  made  by 
persons  whose  lives  are  at  stake 
cannot  be  overemphasized. 

In  Woodson  against  North  Carolina. 
Justices  Stewart.  Powell,  and  Stevens 
stated  that: 

The  penalty  of  death  is  qualitatively  dif- 
ferent from  a  senlance  of  imprisonment, 
however  long.  Death,  in  its  finality,  differs 
more  from  life  imprisonment  than  a  hun- 
dred-year prison  term  differs  from  one  of 
only  a  year  or  two. 

In  Lockett  against  Ohio,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger  stated: 

We  are  satisfied  that  this  qualitative  dif- 
ference between  death  and  other  penalties 
calls  for  a  greater  degree  of  reliability  when 
the  death  sentence  is  imposed,  in  ruling  un- 
constitutional an  Ohio  death  penalty  stat- 
ute which  precluded  the  sentencers  from 
considering  any  mitigating  circumstance  of 
the  offense  that  the  defendant  proffered. 

In  addition  to  the  qualitative  differ- 
ence between  capital  cases  and  other 
cases,  statistics  on  the  number  of  cap- 
ital cases  where  petitioners  have  been 
successful  in  proving  that  the  State 
courts'  rulings  on  serious  constitution- 
al questions  were  wrong,  reveal  that 
error,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  norm 
in  those  cases.  In  an  amicus  curiae 
brief  in  the  Barefoot  case,  the  NAACP 
legal  defense  and  education  fund 
stated  the  following  statistics: 

Since  1976.  the  Federal  Courts  of  Appeals 
nationally  have  decided  41  capital  cases  on 
the  merits.  According  to  our  records,  30,  or 
73.2  percent  of  these  have  been  decided  in 
favor  of  the  death-sentenced  individuals.  In 
the  Fifth  Circuit.  27  capital  cases  have  been 
decided  on  the  merits  during  this  period.  Of 
the  27.  21.  or  77.7  percent,  have  been  decid- 
ed in  favor  of  the  death-sentenced  individ- 
ual. Even  looking  solely  at  cases  in  which 
the  death-sentenced  habeas  corpus  petition- 
er was  appellant,  the  ratio  of  rulings  in  the 
petitioner's  favor  has  been  extremely  high: 
of  21  such  capital  appeals  decided  by  the 
Fifth  Circuit  since  1976.  15,  or  71.4  percent, 
were  decided  favorably  to  the  death-sen- 
tenced individual,  although  one  was  later  re- 
versed by  this  court  and  another  is  present- 
ly pending  on  a  grant  of  certiorari. 


These  very  compelling  statistics 
show  the  critical  importance  of  habeas 
corpus  being  available  in  Federal 
courts  to  correct  errors  in  capital  cases 
committed  in  State  courts. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate 
turns  to  consideration  of  Senate  bill 
1765,  a  bill  to  reinstitute  the  death 
penalty  at  the  Federal  level,  I  will  be 
discussing  many  cases  that  I  have  re- 
searched in  which  an  innocent  person 
was  convicted  of  a  capital  offense  and 
was  later  found  to  be  innocent. 

As  these  cases  will  demonstrate,  it 
very  often  takes  years  before  the  de- 
fendant is  freed,  innocent  of  having 
committed  a  crime.  The  convictions  of 
these  people  are  often  the  result  of 
procedures  at  the  State  level  which 
violate  constitutional  rights,  such  as  a 
faulty  identification  of  an  innocent 
person  as  the  perpetrator  which  is  the 
result  of  unlawful  suggestion  by  the 
police. 

In  other  cases,  newly  discovered  evi- 
dence has  led  to  the  release  of  an  in- 
nocent person.  The  lengthy  appeals 
process  in  capital  cases  has  provided 
the  opportunity  for  many  of  these 
errors  to  be  detected  and  corrected 
before  it  is  too  late.  Time  is  very  often 
what  is  needed  and  time  is  provided 
because  persons  convicted  of  capital 
crimes  normally  have  two  separate 
channels  of  appeal— one  in  the  State 
courts  and  one  in  the  Federal  courts 
through  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
after  their  State  claims  have  been  ex- 
hausted. 

We  cannot  hope  to  achieve  a  crimi- 
nal justice  system  which  is  devoid  of 
error,  nor  can  we  decrease  cur  efforts 
to  vigorously  prosecute  those  which 
violate  our  country's  criminal  laws  be- 
cause of  the  risk  of  error,  but  we  can 
provide  every  possible  procedural  safe- 
guard for  those  who  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  die,  certainly,  and  one  of 
these  safeguards  has  clearly  been  the 
right  to  have  writs  of  habeas  corpus 
considered  by  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  recognize  that 
the  committee's  report  on  S.  1763 
makes  an  attempt  to  provide  such  pro- 
tection, it  simply  is  not  adequate  and 
does  not  go  far  enough.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  adopt  the  Baucus 
amendment  to  delete  section  5(c)  of 
the  bill  and  protect  the  safeguard 
which  has  been  in  our  laws  for  as  long 
as  this  Senator  can  remember  and 
which  I  know  has  protected  people  in 
the  exercise  of  their  constitutional 
rights  and,  indeed,  has  saved  people 
from  an  otherwise  wrongful  execution. 
Mr.  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  ready  to  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment and  I  do  not  want  to  delay  that, 
but  I  did  listen  to  the  argument  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan. 
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I   know    that    he   always   approaches 
these  questions  with  great  concern. 

Let  me  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Michigan,  the  term  "rea- 
sonable" concerns  me  the  other  way. 
He  worries  about  not  defining  the 
term,  what  that  does  to  the  Federal 
courts  jurisdiction.  My  feeling  is  that 
under  the  term  "reasonable"  the  Fed- 
eral court  can  do  anything  that  it 
wants  to  do.  Certainly,  we  may  be 
right  back  to  where  this  amendment  is 
not  necessary  because  the  Federal 
courts  are  going  to  say  they  are  going 
to  continue  to  do  things  just  the  way 
they  have  done  them  before. 

I  think  what  we  do  allow  by  the 
term  is  that  we  allow  the  Federal 
courts  to  say  if  they  feel  all  of  the 
States  process  was  reasonable  and  ev- 
erything has  taken  place.  You  do  not 
have  to  automatically  go  in  and  f-etry 
all  of  these  facts.  I  have  heard  from 
many  Federal  district  judges  who  say 
right  now.  they  have  no  alternative. 
When  the  writ  is  filed,  regardless  of 
how  frivolous  they  think  the  writ  is 
and  regardless  of  to  what  extent  due 
process  was  afforded  in  the  State 
courts.  I  do  not  think  we  can  say  that 
all  of  our  State  courts  are  kangaroo 
courts  by  any  manner  of  means.  In  my 
State,  we  have  a  very  strong  court 
system.  The  States  spend  a  lot  of  time 
in  trying  to  pay  adequate  compensa- 
tion and  other  things  to  judges  to  see 
that  we  have  a  good  system. 

I  think  what  this  says  to  a  Federal 
court  is  if.  in  their  opinion— and  the 
word  "reasonable  '  gives  them  all  that 
latitude— if  they  think  the  State  court 
has  had  a  good  process,  they  do  not 
have  to  go  through  all  of  these  steps 
agam.  To  me.  that  has  some  merit.  I 
would  like  to  narrow  the  term.  That  is 
where  I  would  differ  some  with  my 
distinguished  colleague. 

A  few  years  back,  we  never  thought 
of  the  fact  that  you  could  retry  every- 
thing in  the  Federal  courts  that  had 
been  tried  in  the  State  courts  without 
clearly  showing  th?"  there  was  some 
constitutional  question  or  error  of  law 
or  something.  Now.  the  process  has 
been  built  up  through  court  decisions 
on  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus— and  I 
think  it  is  because  Congress  has  failed 
to  act  and  has  allowed  this  to  happen 
by  default.  That  is  why  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  said  we  had 
to  afford  some  relief.  That  is  way 
many  other  members  of  the  U.S.  court 
and  the  Justices  have  said  Congress 
needs  to  afford  some  relief.  That  is 
why  the  State  Associations  of  Attor- 
neys General  have  said  they  need  to 
have  some  relief.  That  is  why  the  dis- 
trict judges  have  said  that. 

I  think  the  term  "reasonable"  is  cer- 
tainly not  being  defined.  It  does  not 
take  away  any  power  from  that  Feder- 
al judge.  In  effect,  it  gives  him  tremen- 
dous power  as  to  whether  he  wants, 
under  that  clause,  to  require  the 
whole  matter  to  be  readjudicated. 


Mr.  LEVIN.  If  my  friend  from  Flori- 
da will  yield,  I  hope  he  is  right,  if  we 
ever  did  adopt  this  kind  of  change  in 
habeas  corpus,  that  Federal  courts 
would  define  that  word  to  give  them 
all  the  flexibility  they  need  to  do  jus- 
tice. I  am  very  much  afraid,  though, 
that  you  can  be  reasonable  and  wrong. 
That  is  the  basic  problem:  What 
happens  when  a  court  is  reasonable 
but  it  errs?  According  to  the  statistics, 
which  I  think  are  undisputed,  in 
three-quarters  of  the  cases  which  have 
been  adjudicated,  habeas  corpus  cases 
at  the  Federal  level.  Federal  courts  of 
appeal  have  decided  in  three-quarters 
of  the  capital  cases  they  were  in  error. 
This  applies  to  capital  cases,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  talking  about.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  cases  adjudicated  on 
the  merits  in  capital  cases,  they  have 
found  in  error. 

If  a  court  decides  that  a  State  court 
was  reasonable  but  was  wrong,  we  are 
going  to  find  people  being  executed  al- 
though their  constitutional  rights 
were  violated.  I  hope  my  friend  from 
Florida  is  right— I  think  he  very  well 
may  be— that  Federal  courts  are  going 
to  work  that  word  reasonable,"  the 
way  they  now  work  the  habeas  corpus 
process.  I  hope  he  is  right.  I  know  he 
hopes  he  is  wrong  on  this,  but  I  hope 
he  is  right.  I  think  my  fears  will  turn 
out  to  be  very  well  justified. 

I  hope  we  do  not  pass  this  bill,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  we  should  be  writ- 
ing laws  that  are  that  vague  that 
affect  constitutional  rights.  We  should 
not  be  putting  in  words  that  are  this 
vague,  this  unclear,  this  undefined, 
sticking  in  a  word  "reasonable"  and 
hoping  that  somehow  or  other,  we  are 
going  to  make  progress  in  this  area. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.    LEVIN.    Yes.    I    am    happy    to 
yield,  though  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  There  is  one  point  the 
Senator  from  Florida  raises  and  I 
would  like  to  discuss  the  point  with 
him.  The  Senator  from  Florida  is 
rightly  very  concerned  about  the  lack 
of  finality  in  all  kinds  of  cases  where 
convicted  prisoners  apply  to  Federal 
courts  and  make  a  mockery  of  the 
system.  To  the  degree  that  that  is  an 
accurate  description  of  reality,  I  share 
the  concern  of  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da. I  think  every  Member  of  this  body 
shares  that  concern.  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  though,  the 
degree  to  which  he  actually  does  be- 
lieve that  under  present  law,  whenever 
a  State  prisoner  files  a  petition  for 
Federal  habeas  corpus  in  a  Federal 
district  court,  the  judge  must  give  a 
full  blown  hearing  on  the  allegations 
made  by  the  prisoner,  thereby  taking 
up  the  Federal  judge's  time. 

I  ask  that  question  because  it  is  my 
very  firm  understanding  that  in 
almost  every  case  today,  when  a  State 


prisoner  files  a  petition  for  Federal 
habeas  corpus,  that  allegation  never 
gets  to  a  hearing  in  a  Federal  court.  I 
say  that  because  that  is  my  experi- 
ence, at  least  in  the  State  of  Montana. 
There  may  be  other  States  that  are 
different. 

Here  is  what  happens  in  almost 
every  Federal  habeas  case.  A  State 
prisoner  files  a  petition  before  a  Fed- 
eral judge  alledging  that  his  Federal 
constitutional  rights  were  not  main- 
tained in  the  State  court  proceeding. 
In  almost  every  case,  the  judge  looks 
at  the  pleadings,  looks  at  the  petitions, 
and  in  almost  every  case,  grants  the 
States  motion  to  dismiss.  It  is  a  very 
rare  case  where,  under  the  right  of  a 
de  nova  proceeding,  there  is  a  full- 
blown, a  new  trial  again  of  a  case. 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  I  might  just  quickly 
answer  the  question.  I  will  try  not  to 
prolong  this  debate.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Montana  that  the  Federal 
district  courts  may  do  differently  in 
Montana.  I  have  been  told  by  a 
number  of  the  Federal  district  court 
judges  in  my  State  what  their  feeling 
under  the  existing  law  is.  If  the  peti- 
tion is  filed,  unless  there  is  some  clear 
showing  on  the  fact  of  the  petition 
itself  that  would  help  them  in  dispos- 
ing of  it  on  the  basis  of  being  frivo- 
lous, if  it  alleges  data  that  support  it, 
their  feeling  is  that  they  would  have 
to  hold  at  least  preliminary  hearings 
on  it  and  could  not  dismiss  it  on  its 
face.  They  have  told  me  how  much  of 
their  time  is  taken  up  on  the  basis  of 
these  writs  being  filed  and  refiled  and 
refiled.  That  is  part  of  the  reason  we 
have  been  talking  about  this  over  the 
years  and  why  we  needed  this. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  is  saying.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  final  point.  The  chief  justice  of 
the  Montana  Supreme  Court  favors 
my  amendment.  He  thinks  it  is  wrong 
for  Congress  to  limit  the  right  the 
Federal  habeas  corpus  to  the  degree 
that  this  bill  would.  I  hope  that  his 
position  and  mine  prevail  here  today. 
Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment  I  intend  to  make  a  motion  to 
table  on  which  I  anticipate  a  rollcall 
vote,  but  before  I  do  that  may  I  say  I 
fully  expect  there  will  be  at  least  one 
more  vote,  maybe  two  more  votes,  this 
afternoon.  I  am  advised  by  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  bill  that 
there  will  be  a  requirement  for  a  roll- 
call  on  final  passage.  I  do  not  believe 
we  know  of  any  other  amendments 
except  this  one.  Then  there  will  per- 
haps be  another  vote  on  another  bill 
following  on  after  this.  So  Senators 
should  not  assume  that  this  is  the 
only  vote  today.  I  expect  at  least  one 
and  perhaps  tv;o  more  votes. 

Mr.  President,  unless  somebody  else 
is  seeking  recognition,  I  now  move  to 
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table  the  amendment  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Moynihan).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong), the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Hecht).  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen).  the  Senator  from 
Wi-sconsm  <Mr.  Kasten).  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  are 
necessarily. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  would  vote  "nay". 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Kasten)  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
SEN).  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolma  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs).  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberc),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moy- 
nihan), the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes).  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser).  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  would  vote 
"nay." 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
RuDMAN).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 
The  result  was  announced— yep  s  59, 

nays  17,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  10  Leg.] 
YEAS-59 


Abdnor 

Exon 

Nunn 

Andrews 

Ford 

Pressler 

Baker 

Garn 

Quayle 

Bingaman 

Goldwater 

Randolph 

Boren 

Gorton 

Rolh 

Bumpers 

Grassley 

Rudman 

Burdick 

Hatch 

Simpson 

B.vrd 

Hawkins 

Specter 

Chiles 

Heflin 

Stafford 

Cochran 

Heinz 

Stennis 

Cohen 

Helms 

Stevens 

DAmalo 

Huddleslon 

Symms 

Danforth 

Humphrey 

Thurmond 

DeConcini 

Johnston 

Trible 

Demon 

Kassebaum 

Tsongas 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Dole 

Mallingly 

Warner 

Domenici 

McClure 

Wilson 

Ea.sl 

Murkowski 

Zorinsky 

Evans 

Nickles 

NAYS-17 

Baucus 

Levin 

Packwood 

Biden 

Mathias 

Pell 

Boschviitz 

Matsunaga 

Proxmire 

Chafee 

Melcher 

Riegle 

Cransi  on 

Metzenbaum 

Weicker 

Durenberger 

Mitchell 
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Armstrong 

Hecht 

Long 

Bentsen 

Hollings 

Moynihan 

Bradley 

Jepsen 

Percy 

Dodd 

Ka-sien 

Pryor 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Glenn 

Lautenberg 

Sas.ser 

Hart 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Hatfield 

Leahy 

So  the 

motion  to  lay 

on  the  table 

was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  support  of  S.  1763. 
commonly  known  as  the  Reform  of 
Federal  Intervention  in  State  Proceed- 
ings Act.  It  is  designed  to  reform  cer- 
tain habeas  corpus  procedures  that  are 
currently  in  effect. 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  originated 
in  the  common  law.  Its  importance 
was  recognized  by  our /Founding  Fa- 
thers when  they  included  in  our  Con- 
stitution a  provision  that  "the  privi- 
leges of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in 
case  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public 
safety  may  require  it."  We  know  from 
history  and  the  common  law.  however, 
that  the  habeas  corpus  proceedings  to 
which  the  Founding  Fathers  referred 
in  the  Constitution  were  proceedings 
that  sought  an  initial  judicial  determi- 
nation of  the  legality  of  a  detention 
imposed  by  an  executive  authority. 
The  Founding  Fathers  did  not  have  in 
mind  proceedings  that  sought  addi- 
tional judicial  reviews  of  the  legality 
of  a  judicially  imposed  detention. 

After  the  Constitution  was  ratified, 
the  availability  of  habeas  corpus  in 
the  Federal  courts  was  restricted  to 


Federal  prisoners,  and  the  common 
law  restrictions  on  the  scope  of  the 
writ  were  generally  observed.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  common  law  ori- 
gins of  the  writ  were  gradually  eroded 
during  the  last  hundred  years  or  so 
through  statutory  and  case  law  devel- 
opment. During  the  last  30  j  ears,  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  routinely 
served  as  a  means  for  the  lower  Feder- 
al courts  to  review  State  criminal  judg- 
ments on  the  ground  of  alleged  depri- 
vation of  Federal  rights.  It  is  that  ap- 
palling situation  that  S.  1763  is  de- 
signed to  redress. 

According  to  our  country's  leading 
legal  scholars  on  Federal  procedure, 
the  single  most  controversial  and  fric- 
tion-producing issue  in  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Federal  courts  and 
the  States  is  Federal  habeM  corpus  for 
State  prisoners.  State  courts  resent 
having  their  decisions  reviewed  by 
Federal  judges,  who  in  turn  are  un- 
happy about  the  burden  of  reviewing 
thousands  of  mostly  frivolous  peti- 
tions. - 

Several  Supreme  Court  Justices 
have  strongly  criticized  the  current 
system  of  Federal  habeas  corpus,  and 
have  called  for  basic  limitations  on  its 
scope  and  availability.  Chief  Justice 
Burger  has  urged  Congress  to  consider 
restricting  the  availability  of  Federal 
habeas  corpus  for  State  prisoners  be- 
cause, in  his  view,  'the  administration 
of  justice  in  this  country  is  bogged 
down  with  lack  of  finality  of  judg- 
ments in  criminal  cases. "  As  Justice 
Powell  observed  over  10  years  ago  in 
his  opinion  in  Schneckloth  against 
Bustamonte: 

The  present  scope  of  habeas  corpus  tends 
to  undermine  the  values  inherent  in  our 
federal  system  of  government.  To  the 
extent  that  every  state  criminal  judgment  is 
to  be  subject  indefinitely  to  broad  and  rep- 
etitious federal  oversight,  we  render  the  ac- 
tions of  state  courts  a  serious  disrespect  in 
derogation  of  the  constitutional  balance  be- 
tween the  two  systems. 

It  is  to  that  very  problem,  so  elo- 
quently expressed  by  distinguished  Su- 
preme Court  jurists,  that  S.  1763.  is 
addressed. 

The  bill  establishes  a  standard  for 
reviewing  habeas  corpus  proceedings 
by  according  deference  to  State  adju- 
dications that  are  "full  and  fair."  That 
would  be  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
current  rules,  which  provide,  through 
habeas  corpus  proceedings,  for  manda- 
tory readjudication,  and  that  fre- 
quently result  in  duplicative  relitiga- 
tion of  claims  that  have  already  been 
fairly  considered  by  State  trial  and  ap- 
pellate courts. 

The  bill  also  would  resolve  the  major 
uncetainties  about  access  to  Federal 
collateral  remedies  after  a  failure  to 
raise  a  claim  properly  in  normal  crimi- 
nal proceedings.  It  does  that  by  estab- 
lishing "cause  and  prejudice"  as  the 
exclusive  governing  standard. 
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In  addition,  the  bill  would  establish 
a  1-year  time  limit  on  access  to  Feder- 
al habeas  corpus  for  State  prisoners, 
normally  running  from  the  time  State 
remedies  are  exhausted.  For  similar 
purposes,  it  would  prescribe  a  2-year 
time  limit  on  applications  for  collater- 
al relief  by  Federal  prisoners  normally 
running  from  finality  of  judgment. 

The  bill  also  addresses  two  technical 
issues  that  need  to  be  remedied.  First, 
it  would  make  it  clear  that  a  habeas 
corpus  petition  can  be  denied  on  the 
merits,  notwithstanding  the  petition- 
ers failure  to  exhaust  available  Slate 
remedies.  That  change  would  elimi- 
nate the  waste  of  time  and  effort  that 
currently  occurs  when  a  frivolous  peti- 
tion is  dismissed  by  a  Federal  court  on 
grounds  of  nonexhaustion  of  State 
remedies  but  is  later  brought  back  to 
Federal  court  following  its  unsuccess- 
ful presentation. 

Second,  the  bill  would  change  the 
current  rule  that  gives  a  State  prison- 
er in  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  re- 
peated opportunities  to  persuade  a 
Federal  district  judge  and  then  a  cir- 
cuit judge  that  an  appeal  is  warranted. 
Similarly,  it  would  bring  the  procedure 
governing  access  to  appeal  in  collater- 
al proceedings  involving  Federal  pris- 
oners into  line  with  the  procedure  em- 
ployed for  habeas  corpus  proceedings 
for  State  prisoners. 

I  believe  that  S.  1763  represents  a  ra- 
tional, reasoned  approach  to  a  prob- 
lem that  has  been  developing  for  more 
than  a  century,  a  problem  so  great 
that  it  has  led  our  country's  leading 
jurists  to  ask  us  for  specific  legislative 
relief.  I  therefore  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  bill  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  ability  of  our  judicial  system  to 
dispense  Justice,  to  all  our  citizens  in- 
stead of  unnecessarily  wasting  time 
and  effort  on  a  few  people  who  exploit 
procedural  loopholes  in  the  law. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
take  this  opportunity  to  make  a  brief 
statement  in  support  of  the  passage  of 
S.  1763.  the  Reform  of  Federal  Inter- 
vention in  State  Proceedings  Act.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill,  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Thurmond.  Laxalt.  and  others, 
is  quite  simply  to  bring  about  a  greater 
measure  of  comity  between  State  and 
Federal  courts  in  the  area  of  collateral 
review  of  State  criminal  convictions. 
The  legislation,  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys  Gener- 
al, will  correct  a  number  of  longstand- 
ing problems  that  have  existed  in  this 
area  and  its  consideration  by  the 
Senate  is  long  overdue. 

The  current  state  of  the  law  govern- 
ing Federal  habeas  review  of  criminal 
convictions  obtained  in  State  courts 
can  be  succinctly  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: There  are  too  many  Federal 
courts  conducting  full-blown  retrials 
of  State  criminal  cases  under  the  guise 
of  habeas  review.  This  practice  deni- 
grates the  stature  of  the  criminal  trial 
court.s  of  the  various  States;  adds  to 


the  already  burdeasome  workload  of 
the  Federal  courts,  necessitating  the 
appointment  of  additional  Federal 
judges:  unduly  delays  the  final  resolu- 
tion of  Slate  criminal  prosecutions: 
and  deprives  the  State  criminal  justice 
systems  of  a  great  measure  of  adminis- 
trative control  which  is  vital  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  those  systems. 

The  disaffection  of  State  officials, 
including  State  judges  and  attorneys 
genera!,  with  the  present  system  of 
Federal  habea;?  corpus  review  was 
amply  confirmed  in  the  course  of  the 
Judiciary  Committees  consideration 
of  S.  1763  and  its  predecessors.  More- 
over. Federal  judges  have  been  equally 
emphatic  in  their  calls  for  reform.  One 
eminent  Federal  jurist  has  character- 
ized the  present  system  of  collateral 
attack  as  a  "gigantic  waste  of  effort. " 
Substantially  the  same  sentiments 
have  been  expressed  by  a  majority  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
who  have  called  for  basic  limitations 
on  the  scope  and  availability  of  Feder- 
al review  of  State  criminal  convictions 
via  the  avenue  of  habeas  petitions. 
Chief  Justice  Burger,  for  example,  has 
urged  Congress  to  consider  restricting 
narrowly  the  availability  of  Federal 
habeas  for  State  prisoners,  stating 
that  "the  administration  of  justice  in 
this  country  is  plagued  and  bogged 
down  with  lack  of  reasonable  finality 
of  judgments  in  criminal  cases." 

To  correct  these  problems,  the  bill 
would  establish  an  appropriate  stand- 
ard of  review  for  Federal  habeas  pro- 
ceedings which  concern  a  State  convic- 
lion.  That  standard  would  accord  def- 
erence to  the  results  of  State  adjudica- 
tions of  issues  which  arise  in  the  con- 
text of  a  State  criminal  prosecution 
where  the  defendant  had  a  full  and 
fair  opportunity  to  raise  the  issue 
which  is  later  placed  before  the  Feder- 
al court.  This  one  amendment  in  the 
law  would  overturn  present  procedures 
which  produce  results  that  border  on 
the  absurb.  such  as  the  reversal  of 
judgments  many  years  after  the 
normal  conclusion  of  State  proceed- 
ings on  grounds  that  often  constitute 
no  more  than  reasonable  differences 
of  opinion  concerning  close  or  unset- 
tled questions  in  the  interpretation  or 
application  of  Federal  constitutional 
law— questions  which,  in  some  cases, 
the  Federal  courts  themselves  disagree 
upon. 

The  bill  would  accomplish  many 
other  salutary  changes  in  the  law, 
such  as  imposing  a  statute  of  limita- 
tions upon  the  filing  of  habeas  peti- 
tions where  the  grounds  were  known 
to  the  convicted  offender  years  before 
the  petition  is  filed:  and  refining  ex- 
haustion requirements.  Of  course,  the 
bill  provides  protections  to  insure  that 
any  legitimate  claim  that  the  defend- 
ant did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
raise  and  have  considered  in  the  State 
proceedings— or  in  prior  Federal  pro- 
ceedings—will receive  a  fair  hearing. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  bill  is  a  reasonable  and  responsible 
attempt  to  correct  the  problems  that 
now  surround  Federal  court  consider- 
ation of  habeas  claims  that  arise  from 
State  criminal  proceedings.  I  join  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and 
others  in  urging  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
of  no  other  amendments.  If  there  be 
no  other  amendments.  I  ask  for  third 
reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  take  the 
floor  now  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
what  the  schedule  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day  and  tomorrow  is. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  the  managers  I  be- 
lieve next  want  to  go  to  the  exclusion- 
ary rule.  Apparently,  there  is  going  to 
be  a  roUcall  vote  required  on  that.  I 
doubt  that  we  can  get  it  in  this  after- 
noon. 

What  the  leadership  on  this  side 
wishes  to  do  is  after  this  final  pa,ssage 
vote  get  that  bill  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  maybe  get  a  time  certain 
for  a  vote  tomorrow,  although  I  am 
not  sure  whether  there  is  going  to  be 
amendments  or  not. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  yield  to 
me  long  enough  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished managers  if  they  know  of  any 
amendments. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  on  our  side. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  on  our  side. 

With  regard  to  the  time  that  will  be 
taken  by  this.  I  do  not  expect  there 
will  be  much  time  taken.  I  know  of  no 
one  who  is  going  to  attempt  to  delay  a 
vote.  I  expect  it  will  be  a  couple  hours 
max. 

But  I  see  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land taking  the  floor. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  in  any  great  hurry 
about  it.  It  is  a  matter  that  is  before 
the  court  on  several  important  cases  at 
the  moment. 

I  would  think  the  Senate  would 
want  to  move  with  all  deliberate 
speed,  but  I  would  emphasize  "deliber- 
ate." 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
get  in  any  deeper,  let  me  respond  to 
the  minority  leader  by  saying  what 
the  leadership  on  this  side  would  like 
to  do  then  is  get  this  vote  and  then  at- 
tempt to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  with  the  expectation  it 
may  be  tomorrow  morning  before  we 
can  finish  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
majority  leader  have  an  idea  at  this 
time  when  the  Senate  will  come  in  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  How  about  10 
a.m.? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  know. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  confer  with  the 
minority  leader  about  that  in  just  a 
moment. 

Mr.    BYRD.    I    thank    the 
leader,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  then, 
under  these  circumstances,  no  more 
rollcall  votes  will  occur  today  after  the 
one  about  to  occur  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (after  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative).  On  this  vote, 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "aye."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong), the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Hecht).  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen).  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Kasten)  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
han),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  and  the  Senator  from 
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Louisiana  (Mr. 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  67, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vole  No.  11  Leg.] 
YEAS-67 


Abdtior 

Ford 

Pell 

Andrews 

Garn 

Pressler 

Bakf  r 

Goldwater 

Proxmire 

Bauous 

Gorion 

Quayle 

BinRaman 

Gra.s.sle.v 

Randolph 

Borcn 

Hatch 

Riegle 

Bumpers 

Havikjn.s 

Roth 

Burdick 

Heflin 

Rudman 

Byrd 

Heinz 

Simp.son 

Chafee 

Helms 

Specter 

Chile.s 

Huddleslon 

Stafford 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Stennis 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Stevens 

DAmalo 

Johnston 

Symms 

Danforlh 

Ka.s.sebaum 

Thurmond 

DoConriiii 

Lugar 

Trible 

Demon 

Matlingly 

Tsonga-s 

Dixon 

McClure 

Wallop 

Dole 

Mitchell 

Warner 

Domenici 

Murko'A.ski 

Wilson 

Ea.st 

Nickles 

Zorinsky 

Evan.s 

Nunn 

E.xon 

Packwood 
NAYS-9 

Biden 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Bcschwitz 

Levin 

Melzenbaum 

Cranslon 

Malhias 

Weicker 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR. 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED- 1 
Mat.sunaga.  for. 

NOT  VOTING-23 


AS 


Armstrong 

Hecht 

Long 

Bent sen 

Hollings 

Moynihan 

Bradley 

Jepsen 

Percy 

Dodd 

Kasten 

Pryor 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Glenn 

Lautenberg 

Sa.s.ser 

Hart 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Hatfield 

Leahy 

So  the 

bill   (S.    1763), 

as  amended. 

was  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  1763 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Reform  of  Federal 
Intervention  in  State  Proceedings  Act  of 
1984". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2244  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  When  a  person  in  custody  pursuant 
to  the  judgment  of  a  State  court  fails  to 
raise  a  claim  in  State  proceedings  at  the 
time  or  in  the  manner  required  by  State 
rules  of  procedure,  the  claim  shall  not  be 
entertained  in  an  application  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  unless  actual  prejudice  re- 
sulted to  the  applicant  from  the  alleged 
denial  of  the  Federal  right  asserted  and— 

■(1)  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  properly 
or  to  have  it  heard  in  State  proceedings  was 
the  result  of  State  action  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States; 

■(2)  the  Federal  right  asserted  was  newly 
recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  subse- 
quent to  the  procedural  default  and  is  retro- 
actively applicable:  or 


"(3)  the  factual  predicate  of  the  claim 
could  not  have  been  discovered  through  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  prior  to  the 
procedural  default. 

•(e)  A  one-year  period  of  limitation  shall 
apply  to  an  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  by  a  person  in  custody  pursuant  to 
the  judgment  of  a  State  court.  The  limita- 
tion period  shall  run  from  the  latest  of  the 
following  times: 

(1)  the  time  at  which  State  remedies  are 
exhausted; 

•  (2)  the  time  at  which  the  impediment  to 
filing  an  application  created  by  State  action 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  Unted  States  is  removed,  where  the  ap- 
plicant was  prevented  from  filing  by  such 
State  action: 

(3)  the  time  at  which  the  Federal  right 
as.serted  was  initially  recognized  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  where  the  right  has  been 
newly  recognized  by  the  Court  and  is  retro- 
actively applicable;  or 

■■(4)  the  time  at  which  the  factual  predi- 
cate of  the  claim  or  claims  presented  could 
have  been  discovered  through  the  exercies 
of  reasonable  diligence.'^. 

Sec  3.  Section  2253  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••«  22.-.:t.  .Appeal 

•In  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  or  a  pro- 
ceeding under  section  2255  of  this  title 
before  a  circuit  or  district  judge,  the  final 
order  shall  be  subject  to  review,  on  appeal, 
by  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  where 
the  proceeding  is  had. 

•There  shall  be  no  right  of  appeal  from 
such  an  order  in  a  proceeding  to  test  the 
vailidity  of  a  warrant  to  remove,  to  another 
district  or  place  for  commitment  or  trial,  a 
person  charged  with  a  criminal  offense 
against  the  United  States,  or  to  test  the  va- 
lidity of  his  detention  pending  removal  pro- 
ceedings. 

An  appeal  may  not  be  taken  to  the  court 
of  appeals  from  the  final  order  in  a  habeas 
corpus  proceeding  where  the  detention  com- 
plained of  arises  out  of  process  issued  by  a 
State  court,  or  from  the  final  order  in  a  pro- 
ceeding under  section  2255  of  this  title, 
unless  a  circuit  justice  or  judge  issues  a  cer- 
tificate of  probable  cause.". 

Sec  4.  Federal  Rule  of  Appellate  Proce- 
dure 22  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•Rule  22. 

•HABEAS  CORPUS  AND  §  225S  PROCEEDINGS 

••(a)  Application  for  an  Original  Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus.  An  application  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  shall  be  made  to  the  appro- 
priate district  court.  If  application  is  made 
to  a  circuit  judge,  the  application  will  ordi- 
narily be  transferred  to  the  appropriate  dis- 
trict court.  If  an  application  is  made  to  or 
transferred  to  the  district  court  and  denied, 
renewal  of  the  application  before  a  circuit 
judge  is  not  favored:  the  proper  remedy  is 
by  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals  from  the 
order  of  the  district  court  denying  the  writ. 

•■(b)  Neces.sity  of  Certificate  of  Probable 
Cause  for  Appeal.  In  a  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceeding in  which  the  detention  complained 
of  arises  out  of  process  issued  by  a  State 
court,  and  in  a  motion  proceeding  pursuant 
to  section  2255  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  an  appeal  by  the  applicant  or  movant 
may  not  proceed  unless  a  circuit  judge 
issues  a  certificate  of  probable  cause.  If  a  re- 
quest for  a  certificate  of  probable  cause  is 
addressed  to  the  court  of  appeals,  it  shall  be 
deemed  addressed  to  the  judges  thereof  and 
shall  be  considered  by  a  circuit  judge  or 
judges  as  the  court  deems  appropriate.  If  no 
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express  request  for  a  certificate  is  filed,  the 
notice  of  appeal  shall  be  deemed  to  consti- 
tute a  request  addressed  to  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  appeals.  If  an  appeal  is  taken  by  a 
State  or  the  government  or  its  representa 
tive.  a  certificate  of  probable  cause  is  not  re- 
quired.". 

Sec  5.  Section  2254  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (e)'  and  <f)'  as  subsections 
"(f)""  and  ig>  .  respectively,  and  is  further 
amended— 

(a)  by  amending  subsection  <bi  to  read  as 
follows: 

■■<b>  An  applications  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  behalf  of  a  person  in  custody  pur 
suant  to  the  judgment  of  a  State  court  shall 
not  be  granted  unless  it  appears  that  the  ap 
plicant   has  exhausted  the  remedies  avail- 
able in  the  courts  of  the  State,  or  that  there 
is  either  an  absence  of  available  State  cor- 
rective process  or  the  existence  of  circum 
stances  rendering  such  process  ineffective  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  applicant    An  ap- 
plication may  be  denied  on  the  merits  not 
withstanding  the  failure  of  the  applicant  to 
exhaust  the  remedies  available  in  the  courts 
of  the  Stales.  : 

(b)  by  redesignating  subsection  "(d)"  as 
subsection 

<e>  .  and  amending  it  to  read  as  follows: 
■■(e)  In  a  proceeding  instituted  by  an  appli- 
cation for  a  writ  of  halx^aii  corpus  by  a 
person  in  custody  pursuant  to  the  judgment 
of  a  State  court,  a  full  and  fair  determina- 
tion of  a  factual  issue  made  in  the  case  by  a 
State  court  shall  be  presumed  to  be  correct 
The  applicant  shall  have  the  burden  of  re 
butting  this  presumption  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing e\  idence.';  and 

ic)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  idi  reading 
as  follows; 

(d)  An  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  behalf  of  a  person  in  costody  pur- 
suant to  the  judgment  of  a  State  court  shall 
not  l)e  granted  with  respect  to  any  claim 
that  has  been  fully  and  fairly  adjudicated  in 
State  proceedings.". 

Sec  6.  Section  2255  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
second  paragraph  and  the  penultimate 
paragraph  thereof,  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

■  When  a  person  fails  to  rai.se  a  claim  at 
the  time  or  in  the  manner  required  by  Fed- 
eral rules  of  procedure,  the  claim  shall  not 
be  entertained  in  a  motion  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  actual  prejudice  resulted  to  the 
movant  from  the  alleged  denial  of  the  right 
asserted  and— 

••(1)  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  proper- 
ly, or  to  have  it  heard,  was  the  result  of  gov- 
ernmental action  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution or  laws  of  the  United  States: 

■■(2>  the  right  asserted  was  newly  recog- 
nized by  the  Supreme  Court  subsequent  to 
the  procedural  default  and  is  retroactively 
applicable:  or 

•■(3)  the  factual  predicate  of  the  claim 
could  not  have  been  discovered  through  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  prior  to  the 
procedural  default. 

■A  two-year  period  of  limitation  shall 
apply  to  a  motion  under  this  section.  The 
limitation  period  shall  run  from  the  latest 
of  the  following  times: 

■■<!)  the  time  at  which  the  judgment  of 
conviction  becomes  final; 

(2)  the  time  at  which  the  impediment  to 
making  a  motion  created  by  governmental 
action  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States  is  removed,  where 
the  movant  was  prevented  from  making  a 
motion  by  such  governmental  action; 
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■(3)  the  time  at  which  the  right  asserted 
was  initiallv  recognized  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  the  right  has  been  newly  rec- 
ognized by  the  Court  and  is  retroactively  ap- 
plicable; or 

(4)  the  time  at  which  the  factual  predi 
cale  of  the  claim  or  claims  presented  could 
have  been  discovered  through  the  exercise 
of  reasonable  diligence. '. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
against  final  passage  of  S.  1763.  the 
bill  to  reform  Federal  habeas  corpus 
proceedings  because  the  limitations 
which  the  bill  places  on  the  'great 
writ"  would  undermine  its  role  as  a 
final  bulwark  against  violations  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  Specifically,  section 
5(c)  of  the  bill  strikes  at  the  core  of 
the  protection  the  writ  provides 
against  deprivation  of  constitutional 
rights  in  denying  prisoners  access  to 
Federal  courts  to  pursue  violations  of 
their  constitutional  rights. 

I  agree  with  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  that  there  are  currently 
abuses  of  the  great  writ  and  that  those 
abuses  should  be  corrected.  However,  I 
cannot  support  legislation  which  is  so 
vague  that  it  either  will  fail  to  achieve 
its  stated  goal  or  place  in  jeopardy  the 
constitutional  rights  we  cherish. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
consulted  with  the  minoirty  leader 
about  the  next  bill  in  this  package 
that  the  managers  would  like  to  take 
up,  which  is  the  exclusionary  bill.  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  355.  I  hope  we  can  get 
some  debate  out  of  the  way  on  that 
today  and  that  in  the  morning  we  may 
be  able  to  set  a  time  certain  for  a  vote. 
I  do  not  anticipate  it  will  take  very 
long  to  complete  this  bill.  There  prob- 
ably will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  passage. 


EXCLUSIONARY  RULE 
LIMITATION  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  355.  S.  1764. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1764)  to  amend  title  XVIII  to 
limit  the  application  of  the  exclusionary 
rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  bill.4 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  S. 
1764  is  one  of  a  series  of  important 
measures  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  en- 


hance the  enforcement  of  the  criminal 
laws.  This  bill  would  change  the  cur- 
rent case  law  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
mission of  illegally  seized  evidence  in  a 
criminal  trial  so  as  to  permit  such  use 
if  the  evidence  is  obtained  by  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  acting  with  a  reason- 
able good  faith  belief  that  his  conduct 
conforms  with  the  fourth  amendment. 
Is  also  creates  a  presumption  that  the 
test  is  satisfied  if  the  evidence  was  ob- 
tained   pursuant    to    and    within    the 
scope  of  a  judicial  warrant,  unless  the 
warrant  was  obtained  through  inten- 
tional and  material  misrepresentation. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  modest  effort 
to   make   the   application   of   the   so- 
called    exclusionary     rule    consistent 
with  the  modern  rationale  for  the  rule 
enunciated   by   the   Supreme   Court— 
the  deterrence  of  unlawful  police  con- 
duct.  I.   personally,   would   prefer   to 
abolish  the  exclusionary  rule  altogeth- 
er and  substitute  effective  alternative 
civil  remedies.  Such  an  approach,  how- 
ever, might  require  more  time  for  con- 
sideration and  debate  than  is  available 
now.    and    it    is    important    to    enact 
meaningful  legislation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report 
explores  in  detail  the  history  of  the 
exclusionary  rule  and  the  modern  ra- 
tionale for  the  rule.  In  essence,  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  recent  years  has  ap- 
proached the  extension  of  the  rule 
through  a  cost-benefit  analysis  under 
which  it  has  refused  to  suppress  ille- 
gally seized  evidence  where  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  excluding  relevant  evi- 
dence from  a  judicial  proceeding  out- 
weighs the  theoretical  deterrent  effect 
on  police  conduct.  This  line  of  cases 
clearly  shows  that  the  Court  considers 
the  exclusionary  rule  as  a  judge-cre- 
ated remedy  in  the  nature  of  a  rule  of 
evidence  justified  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  needed  to  deter  the  police  from 
violating  the  fourth  amendment. 

Mr.    President,    the    committee    ap- 
plied the  balancing  approach  of  the 
Supreme  Court   to  the  searches  and 
seizures  encompassed  by  S.  1764  and 
concluded  that     any  fair  analysis  re- 
veals that  the  costs  of  the  exclusion- 
ary   rule    far   outweigh    its   presumed 
benefit    when    applied    to    reasonable 
good  faith  police  conduct  that  may.  in 
retrospect,  be  deemed  by  the  courts  to 
be  illegai."  Indeed,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Justice 
White   has   observed,   painfully   clear 
that  suppression  of  evidence  seized  by 
a  conscientious  police  officer  acting  as 
a  reasonable  officer  would  and  should 
act  under  the  circumstances  can  in  no 
way  affect  his  future  conduct— unless 
it  is  to  make  him  less  willing  to  do  his 
duty.  Moreover,  no  case  can  be  made 
on  a  deterrence  theory  for  suppressing 
evidence  seized  pursuant  to  a  judicial- 
ly   issued    search    warrant    obtained 
without  material  and  intentional  mis- 
representation.  Chief  Justice   Burger 
stated  the  obvious  when  he  character- 


ized the  use  of  the  exclusionary  rule 
as  a  sanction  in  such  cases  as  "nothing 
less  than  sophisticated  nonsense"  be- 
cause a  police  officer  will  never  be  de- 
terred from  executing  a  warrant  held 
valid  by  a  judge. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr,  President, 
the  harm  caused  by  the  exclusionary 
rule  on  the  criminal  justice  system  is 
conceded  and  is  high.  First,  and  the 
most  obvious,  is  that  the  truth-finding 
process  is  deflected  and  the  trier  of 
fact  is  deprived  of  relevant,  and  often 
conclusive,  evidence.  In  many  cases, 
the  guilty  may  go  free. 

Second,  application  of  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  to  reasonable  good  faith  con- 
duct may  be  expected  to  have  a  chill- 
ing effect  on  legitimate  police  activi- 
ties as  the  police  try  to  play  it  safe, 
thereby  preventing  effective  legiti- 
mate law  enforcement  activities  the 
community  is  entitled  to  expect. 

Third,  the  application  of  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  to  circumstances  not 
meaningfully  related  to  the  purpose  of 
the  rule  may  undermine  public  confi- 
dence in  and  respect  for  the  criminal 
justice  system.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  the  errors  of  the  police  offi- 
cer are  minor  and  conclusive  evidence 
of  guilt  is  suppressed  with  respect  to  a 
serious  violent  crime. 

Fourth,  suppression  motions  are  a 
major  burden  on  law  enforcement  and 
judicial  resources  that  serve  no  useful 
purpose  when  applied  to  reasonable 
good  faith  police  conduct  that  is  not 
meaningfully  susceptible  to  being  de 
lerred. 

Finally,  I  believe  .  the  exclusionary 
rule  undermines  fourth  amendment 
values  by  fostering  complex,  confus- 
ing, and  unpredictable  rules  of  deci- 
sion that  encourage  judges,  reluctant 
to  free  the  obviously  guilty  defendant, 
to  make  even  finer  distinctions  and 
nuances  to  justify  admitting  the  evi- 
dence, particularly  in  serious  cases. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  harm- 
ful effects  of  the  exlusionary  rule.  The 
ones  I  have  mentioned,  however,  are 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  sound 
basis  for  enacting  S.  1764. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  the  commit- 
tee has  concluded  that  the  costs  of  ex- 
cluding highly  relevant,  and  often  con- 
clusive, evidence  from  the  criminal 
trial  far  outweigh  any  theoretical  de- 
terrent value  with  respect  to  the  rea- 
sonably well-trained  police  officer 
who,  in  good  faith,  believes  he  is 
acting  in  conformity  with  the  fourth 
amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
important  measure. 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  merits  of  S. 
1764,  the  Exclusionary  Rule  Limita- 
tion Act.  and  explain  why  I  believe 
that  this  bill  should  be  favorably  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  repeat- 
edly stated  that  the  principal  rationale 
underlying  the  exclusionary  rule  is  the 


objective  of  deterring  intentional 
police  misconduct.  Thus,  the  Court 
has  implied  by  its  decisions  applying 
the  rule  that  officers  acting  in  good 
faith  believe  that  their  actions  are 
legal  should  not  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  the  application  of  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  to  evidence  they  obtain 
in  a  search  later  invalidated  on  techni- 
cal grounds.  Nevertheless,  lower  courts 
have  consistently  applied  the  rule  in 
such  circumstances.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  end  that  practice,  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  long  overdue. 

Search  and  seizure  law  is  so  confus- 
ing, so  technical,  and  contains  so  many 
fine  lines  of  distinction  precisely  be- 
cause we  have  an  exclusionary  rule  of 
evidence.  The  Constitution  is  clear:  No 
search  shall  be  conducted,  nor  seizure 
effected,  by  warrant  except  upon  prob- 
able cause,  stated  under  oath  or  affir- 
mation. The  same  standard  has  gener- 
ally governed  search  incident  to  arrest. 
The  intent  of  the  framers  of  the 
fourth  amendment  was  clearly  to  erect 
a  bar  against  overzealous  prosecutors 
who  would  use  the  power  of  the  law  to 
indiscriminately  harass  the  private  cit- 
izen without  justification.  It  was  never 
the  intent  of  the  drafters,  howe^v-er.  to 
allow  the  guilty  defendant  to  go  free 
because  of  some  technical  aberration 
in  the  preparation  or  execution  of  a 
warrant  which  does  not  affect  the  va- 
lidity of  probable  cause  underlying  its 
issuance.  Yet  this  is  the  situation 
which  prevails  in  our  courts  today. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  distorts  and  corrupts  the 
standards  which  ought  to  govern 
search  and  seizure  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  it  were  not  for  the  rule,  there 
would  not  be  the  squirming  around  by 
trial  judges  to  find  some  minor  distinc- 
tion in  order  to  prevent  an  obviously 
guilty  defendant  from  going  free,  nor 
later  would  there  be  the  necessary 
repair  work  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
keep  intact  reasonable  rules  of  search 
and  seizure  under  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  now 
would  correct  this  problem  by  enact- 
ing a  new  section  3505  of  Title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  limit  the  appli- 
cation of  the  judicially  created  rule  in 
such  a  way  that  a  search  or  seizure  un- 
dertaken in  a  reasonable,  good  faith 
belief  that  it  was  in  conformity  with 
the  fourth  amendment  would  not 
result  in  the  exclusion  of  probative 
evidence  from  the  trier  of  fact.  And, 
the  bill  would  further  provide  that  evi- 
dence obtained  pursuant  to  and  within 
the  scope  of  a  warrant  constitutes 
prima  facie  evidence  of  such  a  reason- 
able, good  faith  belief  unless  the  war- 
rant was  obtained  through  intentional 
and  material  misrepresentation.  The 
bill,  in  my  view,  constitutes  a  reasona- 
ble solution  to  the  problems  that  have 
resulted  from  overeager  application  of 
the  rule  by  courts  and  I  believe  that  it 
should  be  approved  by  this  body. 


Other  solutions— rejected  by  the 
committee— would  have  more  severely 
reduced  the  scope  of  the  rule,  or  abol- 
ished it  altogether.  I  believe  that  these 
approaches  would  not  have  been  wise 
and  I  expressed  those  views  in  commit- 
tee. But  the  legislation  before  us  now 
strikes  the  proper  balance  between  the 
interests  of  the  public  and  the  rights 
of  defendants,  and  would  provide 
greater  protection  for  the  public  and 
while  in  no  way  impairing  the  integri- 
ty of  our  criminal  justice  system. 

I  thank  the  Chair.* 
•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  no 
legal  issue  has  received  more  public  at- 
tention than  the  exclusionary  rule. 
The  rule  operates  to  exclude  from  the 
trial  evidence  obtained  in  violation  of 
the  fourth  amendment  prohibition 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  sei- 
zures. 

The  Supreme  Court  adopted  the 
rule  to  deter  police  misconduct.  In  the 
70  years  since  its  adoption,  however,  it 
has  become  apparent  that  the  rule  has 
very  hign  costs.  The  evidence  excluded 
is  usually  the  most  probative  of  guilt; 
hence,  many  criminals  go  free.  These 
miscarriages  of  justice  endanger  the 
community  and  undermine  public  con- 
fidences in  our  criminal  justice  system. 
This  is  especially  troubling  in  situa- 
tions where  a  well-trained  law  enforce- 
ment officer  conducts  a  search  he 
genuinely  believes  is  constitutional. 
The  rule  cannot  possibly  deter  such 
good  faith  conduct.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  its  application  in  such  circum- 
stances extracts  a  high  cost  but  pro- 
duces no  benefit. 

To  redress  this  imbalance  between 
costs  and  benefits,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee considered  abolishing  the  rule 
altogether  and  substituting  a  constitu- 
tional tort  claims  remedy  against  the 
Government.  S.  1764.  however,  retains 
the  exclusionary  rule  but  limits  its  ap- 
plication to  evidence  obtained  by  an 
officer  acting  unreasonably  or  in  bad 
faith.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  police 
conduct  that  the  exclusionary  rule  can 
deter. 

Those  who  oppose  this  legislation 
raise  two  major  objections.  First,  op- 
ponents argue  that  the  rule  is  consti- 
tutionally mandated.  It  is  clear  from 
the  Supreme  Court  cases,  however, 
that  the  exclusionary  rule  is  only  a  ju- 
dicially selected  remedy  to  deter  police 
misconduct.  This  legislation  represents 
a  congressional  declaration  that  the 
rule  cannot  deter  good  faith,  objective- 
ly reasonable  conduct  that  is  later 
found  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Second,  it  is  argued  that  this  propos- 
al places  a  premium  on  police  igno- 
rance, that  an  officer  completely  igno- 
rant of  fourth  amendment  law  can 
honestly  claim  he  acted  in  good  faith. 
The  subjective  good  faith  test,  howev- 
er, is  only  a  part  of  the  standard.  The 
conduct  must  also  meet  an  objective 
test  of  reasonableness.  The  untrained 
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officer  ignorant  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment would  not  meet  the  objective 
test  no  matter  how  sincerely  he  be- 
lieved that  his  conduct  was  constitu- 
tional. 

Those  who  fear  the  exclusionary 
rule  will  destroy  the  fourth  amend- 
ment guarantee  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  should  note  that 
the  United  States  is  the  only  civilized 
country  with  such  a  rule.  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Canada  are  hardly  examples 
of  police  states.  Moreover,  search  and 
seizure  law  is  extremely  complex.  The 
Supreme  Court  often  decides  cases  by 
a  5-4  margin.  If  nine  justices  steeped 
in  the  intricacies  of  fourth  amend- 
ment law  cannot,  after  considered  re- 
flection, agree  on  a  result,  an  officer 
cannot  be  expected  to  grasp  a  fine  dis- 
tinction in  the  heat  of  'he  moment. 

The  present  exclusionary  rule  is 
simply  too  broad,  and  we  all  pay  a 
high  price  for  its  misapplication.  Con- 
gress must  act  to  limit  the  rule  to  situ- 
ations where  its  cost  produces  a  corre- 
sponding benefit.* 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
before  we  recess  until  tomorrow.  I 
wish  to  speak  on  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  the  Washington  Post 
today  about  the  crime  package— S. 
1762— that  the  Senate  passed  last 
Thursday. 

The  Washington  Post  does  not 
always  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  or  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  but  I  was  very 
pleased  to  read  in  the  Washington 
Post  today.  February  6.  1984.  an  edito- 
rial entitled  DOA  in  the  House?" 
DOA  IN  THE  House? 
Does  the  idea  of  a  comprehensive  revision 
of  the  federal  criminal  code  sound  familiar? 
It  should.  It  s  been  kicking  around  Capitol 
Hill  since  1966.  when  a  national  commission 
was  created  to  review  the  law  and  prepare  a 
recodification.  In  1971.  President  Nixon  es 
tablished  a  special  unit  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  continue  the  work  of  the  com 
mission,  and  in  1973  a  bill  was  introduced  by 
Sens.  Hruska  and  McClellan.  It  has  been  re- 
introduced m  one  form  or  another  in  every 
Congress  since. 

The  Senate  has  a  history  of  giving  serious 
consideration  to  criminal  code  revision.  Why 
shouldn  t  if  The  subject  is  of  paramount 
interest  to  voters,  the  proposals  are  the 
product  of  long  years  of  expert  deliberation 
and  wide-ranging  hearings,  and  the  legisla- 
tive documents  themselves  offer  tens  of 
thousands  of  pages  of  information  and  rec- 
ommendations. The  country  has  invested 
l)oth  resources  and  talent  in  this  effort,  and 
it  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration  by 
Congress.  Why.  then,  when  the  bill  passed 
the  Senate  once  again  last  week,  did  some 
House  wag  pronounce  it  'deal  on  arrival "  in 
that  chamber?  It  seems  that  the  House 
dosen  t  like  the  comprehensive  approach' 
and  prefers  to  consider  each  change  in  the 
criminal  law  as  an  individual  matter. 

Over  the  past  18  years,  propo.ients  of 
comprehensive  reform  have  made  conces- 
sions in  order  to  build  consensus.  This  year, 
for  example,  they  took  a  number  of  contro- 
versial subjects  out  of  the  bill— capital  pun- 
ishment, the  exclusionary  rule  and  control 
of  the  drug  enforcement  program,  to  name 


a  few.  Still,  the  remaining  387-page  measure 
dealt  with  dozens  of  important  i.ssues.  Sen- 
tencing and  parole,  bail  procedures,  orga- 
nized crime,  the  insanity  defense  and  assist- 
ance to  state  and  local  law  enforcement  or- 
ganizations were  all  included.  After  five 
days  of  debate  the  measure  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  a  vote  of  91-1.  a  fair  indica- 
tion of  bipartisan  consensus. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  Senate  coalition 
led  by  Sens.  Thurmond  and  Biden.  who  had 
to  bargain,  negotiate  and  compromise  with 
opponents  on  both  ends  of  the  political 
spectrum  to  win  passage  of  the  bill.  If  they 
are  exasperated  by  the  cavalier  decision  of 
.some  House  members  not  even  to  look  at 
this  package  .seriously,  it  is  understandable. 
It  won't  do  to  pick  one  or  two  items  out  of 
hundreds  of  reforms  and  throw  the  rest  out 
without  any  consideration.  The  bill  put  to- 
gether after  more  than  a  decade  of  work 
and  passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  St>nate 
deserves  a  respectful  hearing  and  a  thor- 
ough debate  by  the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  give  credit 
to  the  Washington  Post  for  this  edito- 
rial which  I  think  signifies  the  public 
sentiment  on  this  bill  from  almost  all 
points  of  view.  Now.  S.  1762  was  not 
really  a  part  of  the  Criminal  Code  re- 
vision effort,  such  as  S.  1630  last  Con- 
gress. We  will  come  back  to  that  in  the 
future.  Right  now  we  are  dealing  with 
a  package  that  contains  many  of  the 
provisions  that  were  in  the  recodifica- 
tion bills— such  as  bail,  sentencing,  and 
forfeiture— and  extracted  those  and 
put  them  in  this  package.  We  hope  we 
can  pass  these  measures  now  and  at 
some  time  in  the  future  return  to  the 
effort  to  modernize  and  revise  the 
whole  Federal  criminal  law.  In  fact, 
enactment  of  S.  1762  should  facilitate 
ultimate  Federal  Criminal  Code  revi- 
sion because  many  of  the  important 
things  would  already  be  the  law.  I  am 
very,  very  pleased  this  package  has 
passed  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  S.  1762 
will  pass  the  House.  The  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  am  sure, 
will  give  the  matter  careful  consider- 
ation, and  we  hope  he  will  see  fit  to 
parcel  out  to  the  various  subcommit- 
tees the  provisions  of  this  package  for 
which  each  subcommittee  has  jurisdic- 
tion, and  then,  after  they  have  acted, 
to  reassemble  them  in  the  package  for 
House  action. 

We  hope  the  Speaker  will  bring  it  up 
for  action. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  if  there  are  any 
differences  from  the  Senate  bill,  we 
can  go  to  conference  and  settle  those 
differences. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
set  this  editorial.  I  think  it  speaks  the 
sentiment  of  the  public  in  every  State 
in  this  Nation  to  get  something  done 
to  relieve  the  crime  situation. 

Mr.  President,  crime  has  been  ramp- 
ant in  this  Nation.  An  aggravated  as- 
sault is  committed  in  this  country 
every  49  seconds:  a  robbery  every  59 
seconds;  a  forcible  rape  every  7  min- 
utes: a  murder  every  25  minutes. 
Those  are  violent  crimes.  These  are 
classified  as  violent  crimes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,   there    were    1.285.705    violent 


crimes  committed  in  1982  as  reflected 
in  the  1982  FBI  Major  Crimes  Index 
reports.  That  is  in  addition  to  property 
crimes.  There  is  a  motor  vehicle  theft 
committed  every  30  seconds:  a  larceny 
theft  every  4  seconds;  a  burglary  every 
9  seconds.  Property  crimes  aggregated 
over  11.571.513  in  1982.  There  is  a  vio- 
lent crime  committed  in  this  Nation 
every  25  seconds,  less  than  every  half 
a  minute.  There  is  a  property  crime 
committed  every  3  seconds. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  there  really  is 
no  excuse  for  this  Congress  not  taking 
action  to  relieve  this  situation.  The 
public  wants  it  done,  the  administra- 
tion wants  it  done,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  made  recommendations,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
acted,  the  full  Senate  has  acted,  and 
we  plead  with  the  House,  we  plead 
with  the  Speaker,  we  plead  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  entire  House  to  please  take 
action  on  this  crime  package  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  past 
5:20    p.m..    in    which    Senators    may 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 

were  submitted: 
By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 

Governmental  Affairs: 
Special  report  entitled     Activities  of  the 

Committee     on     Governmental      Affairs'". 

(Repl.  No.  98-352). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mrs.    KASSEBAUM    (for    herself 
and  Mr.  Heinz): 
S.  2257.  A  bill  entitled  the     Senior  Citi- 
zens Tax  Improvement  Act";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2258.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  369lh  Veterans'  Association;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED  due.  She  underpaid  by  60  cents.  But  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  that  was  not  the  problem.  subsection: 

By  Mrs    KASSEBAUM  (for  her-  According  to  IRS.  the  problem  was  "<''  Exception  for  Elderly  or  Retired 
self  and  Mr.  Heinz):  that  she  had  not  filed  a  quarterly  esti-  ari^GEWERAL  -Under  regulations  pre- 
S.  2257.  A  bill  entitled  the     Senior  mated  tax  return.  She  didn't  file  it  be-  scribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  addition  to  tax 
Citizens   Tax    Improvement    Act  ":    to  cause  she  hao  never  heard  of  it.  She  ^^.ith  respect  to  any  underpayment  of  esti- 
the  Committee  to  Finance.  had  never  had  enough  income  from  in-  mated  tax  (or  any  portion  thereof)  shall  not 
SENIOR  riTizENj  TAX  improvement  ACT  tcrest  Or  dividends  to  even  be  aware  be  imposed  under  subsection  (a)  if  the  Sec- 
Mrs    KASSEBAUM    Mr    President  that  an  estimated  tax  payment  was  re-  retary  finds  that- 
ev^ry  so^'ott^efa^c^onsmu'^nt  =^^^^^^^^^  ^i-^'    That    is    true    of    millions    of  '.A,  the  taxpayer  is  retired  or  at  least  65 

Member  of  Congress  with  a  problem  tn^^^l^'xes'^^hheVifoV^J^^^^^^  '"(B,1:ihunderpa>ment  (or  any  portion 

that  makes  your  blood  boil.  That  hap-  '"^^"^^  rtln  *'  ,!!wh  l/n^^t  h  t  thereof)  was  due  to  reasonable  cause  and 

pened  to  mc  a  few  months  ago.  when  ^'^^  ^°^  lamiiiar  witn  estimaiea  tax  xe-  ^^j  to  willful  neglect, 

an  82-vear-old  women  arrived  at   my  '"''"^  °"  other  forms  of  income.  Most  ,2)  reasonable  cAusE.-lf  any  portion  of 

Kansas  City  office.  Americans  never  learn  about  those  re-  an  underpayment  of  estimated  tax  by  the 

In   her   hand  was  a  startling  notice  Qtiirements  until  they  retire  and  begin  taxpayer  is  due  to  mistake  or  ignorance  of 

frnm    ihp    Intprnal    RpvpniiP    <;prvipp  drawing  on  their  life's  savings  to  live,  the  law  on  the  part  of  such  taxpayer,  such 

abo^t  the  taxiXn  filed  by  Kr  84  Like  this  woman  in  Kansas  City,  that  ^rSrph  llTtL'dL'^o'^^^on^bTc'aule 

year-old  sister,   who   is  confined   to  a  L',,v  thev  nevef  Jx^necreS                '  ^""  and  not'^C  neg'fect  "                           '  '' 

wheelchair.    In    simple    form,    here    is  „,,  ,/,ti„„  ..^fi;  th^^           ^.,  .foff  ""  Section  66.S4(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 

what  the  notice  said:  "^  ^,    .  '"^.^,1;"  ^"^  ,.    '''  i"^  I,  to  addition  tax  tax)  is  amended  by  inserting 

Tax  owed                                            $515  00  ^^'as  able  to  get  the  penalty  reduced  for  •■,  (f).  or  (i)"  after  -subsection  (d)." 

Tax  paid .*! 514.40  this    constituent.    It    turned    out    that  (c)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 

Underpayment .SZZ......... 60  IRS    had    applied    a    penalty    for    the  shall   apply   to  estimated   tax   for  taxable 

Penalty.' 50.24  entire  tax  year  when  in  fact  she  owed  years  beginning  after  December  31.  1983. 

Intere.st j04  it  only  for  one  quarter.  However,  the  <2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 

A^„.,„.  H,.»                                    i;Aaa  IRS  could  not  waive  that  portion  of  issue  the  regulations  required  under  section 

Amount  due 50.88  .^p  npnalfv   and  she  was  forceri  fo  nnv  6654(i)   of   the    Internal    Revenue   Code   of 

I   hope  that   every  Member  of  the  [^     P^^^^^y-  and  she  uas  forced  to  pay  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ,^^^^  ^^^^  December  31.  1984. 

Senate  is  as  startled,  and  as  dismayed.  'j^j.  president,  when  a  law  is  unfair,  ^'"-    HEINZ.    Mr.    President,    I    am 

by    those    numbers    as    I    was.    This  ^  jg  "^p  ^^  [j^g  Congress  to  change  it  Pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 

woman  had  underpaid  her  taxes  by  60  -pj^jg  ^J^^.  jg  patently  unfair.  The  IRS  colleague.  Senator  Kassebaum.  in  in- 

cents  and  she  was  billed  for  penalty  agrees  that  it  is  I  believe  the  adminis-  troducing    this    legislation,    which    I 

and  interest  totaling  $50.28.  Those  fig-  tration  will  agree  that  it  is.  and  I  be-  originally  introduced  in  1982.  This  leg- 

ures  are  so  excessive,  so  absurd  that  I  ijeve  most  of  the  Members  of  this  Con-  islation  will  have  a  beneficial  impact 

was  ready  to  flay  the  hide  of  the  first  gress  will   agree  that   it   is.   I   believe  °"  hundreds  of  thousands  of  elderly 

IRS  official  I  could  reach.  every    American,    regardless    of    age.  and    retired    Americans,    through    a 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  PresiJent.  when  should  pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes  small  improvement  of  the  Tax  Code, 
my  staff  talked  with  the  IRS  office  in  Most  elderly  American's  do  that— or  at  "^he  bill  amends  the  Tax  Code's  pen- 
Austin.  Tex.,  we  found  that  the  prob-  i^ast  try  to  But  they  should  not  be  hit  alties  for  failure  to  pay  estimated  tax 
lem  was  far  worse  than  even  those  fig-  ^.j^h  outlandish  penalties  for  failing  to  ^^  allowing  the  Internal  Revenue 
ures  suggested.  What  I  learned  is  that  memorize  the  Federal  Tax  Code.  Service  to  waive  or  reduce  the  penal- 
this  was  not  an  IRS  mistake,  nor  was  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  first  ties  for  elderly  and  retired  people 
it  bureaucratic  zeal.  Even  worse,  the  ^^^^  ^^is  problem  has  been  brought  to  *here  there  is  "reasonable  cause. " 
IRS  said  that  this  problem  is  not  new,  ^^^  attention  of  the  Congress  In  1982  Without  this  bill,  the  elderly  will  have 
and  it  is  not  unique.  An  estimated  ^Yie  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr  to  bear  the  burden  of  $40  million  in 
300.000  elderly  taxpayers  are  billed  for  heinz)  introduced  legislation  to  allow  tax  penalties  that  they  can  ill  afford 
this  same  kind  of  penalty  each  year,  ^^i^  jj^g  ^q  waive  estimated  tax  penal-  and  which,  in  most  cases,  should  not 
despite  generally  conscientious  efforts  ^j^g  jq^  elderly  or  retired  citizens  if  ^^  inflicted  upon  them  because  of  in- 
^°r^I  ^^r^'^  {^'''  ^^^""^  °^  \^^^,^-  the  failure  to  file  was  not  due  to  will-  "o^ent  mistakes. 

IRS  officials  were  completely  sympa-  f^j  neglect  Despite  Mr  Heinz's  ef-  ^he  problem  is  this:  Many  elderly 
thetic  to  the  problem  of  my  constitu-  fo^ts,  this  problem  is  still'  unresolved  2  P^oPle  shift  from  wage  earner  to  re- 
ent.  They  agreed  that  in  this  case,  and  years  later  tiree  status,  and  their  taxable  income 
nearly  all  others  like  it.  the  penalty  '  Along  with  Senator  Heinz  I  am  in-  from  pensions,  dividends,  and  interest 
should  be  waived  since  there  was  no  troducing  legislation  today  to  take  '^  not  subject  to  withholding.  These 
intent  to  evade  taxes.  Here  is  the  ^.3^,.^  qj  f^j^jg  problem  It  is  time  for  the  newly  retired  people  are  often  un- 
catch.  Mr.  President.  Under  current  congress  to  take  action,  and  we  should  aware  that  the  IRS  requires  them  to 
tax  law.  the  IRS  has  no  authority  to  ^q  ^^  ^q^.  make  a  declaration  of  estimated  tax 
waive  these  penalties.  They  would  like  Failure  to  address  this  situation  will  and  pay  regular,  quarterly  tax  pay- 
to,  but  they  cannot  because  of  laws  continue  an  undue  and  unfair  hard-  mcnts.  When  tax  time  comes  along, 
that  we  in  Congress  have  passed.  g^^jp  qj^  many  law-abiding  elderly  citi-  these  people  fill  out  their  returns  and 

So   that   every   Senator  can   under-  ^ens  I  urge  support  for  this  legislation  Pay  what  taxes  they  owe.  But  later, 

stand  what  is  going  on.  let  me  briefly  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  they  get  a  letter  from  the  IRS  com- 

describe  what  happened  to  my  constit-  ^^^^    q^   ^^le    bill    be   printed    in    the  P^^ters  notifying  them  that  they  have 

uent  in  Kansas  City.  For  most  of  her  record  "°t  complied  with  the  rules  on  esti- 

life.  she  had   income  taxes  withheld  There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  mated  tax,  and  that  they  must  pay  a 

from  wages  and  salary.  After  she  re-  ^.35    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the  penalty— which  IRS  has  no  discretion 

tired,    she    lived    on    interest    income,  record  as  follows;  to  waive. 

which  was  never  enough  to  require  the  '               g  2257  Thus,  retired  Americans  who  have 

payment  of  taxes.  Then,  last  year,  she  „    ^         ,  .^  ^    ,u    o      .       ^  ,,          ,  Paid  taxes  properly  all  their  lives  sud- 

was  forced  to  sell  some  of  her  securi-  Jj^JLil^f^f^i  ''L'^^J''"^i  ■,!"'' c.^i',"f  °{  denly  end  up  with  the  unwelcome  sur- 

..       ,           ,            ,            ^    _,  .             ..  Representatives    of   the    United    States    0/  ■       »..   »  iCT               1.   ■                 i-     j 

ties  to  make  ends  meet.  This  one-time  jij^erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  P'^'^e  that  they  are  being  penalized  on 

transaction  increased  her  income  for  section  6654  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  account  of  a  provision  they  were  un- 

that  year,  so  she  filed  an  income  tax  of  1954  (relating  to  failure  by  individuals  to  aware  of— because  it  never  really  ap- 

return  and  paid  what  she  thought  was  pay  estimated  income  tax)  is  amended  by  plied  to  them  before.  In  1979,  about 
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313.000  lax  returns  incurred  estimated 
tax  penalties  primarily  because  of  tax- 
able pensions. 

The  penalty  problem  is  also  more 
urgent  now.  because  the  IRS  has  an- 
nounced that  the  interest  rate  on  tax 
underpayments,  which  is  the  basis  for 
the  penalty  for  failure  to  pay  estimat- 
ed tax.  has  risen  from  12  to  20  percent, 
effective  February  1,  1982.  Whether  or 
not  the  higher  interest  rate  may  be 
justified  for  general  tax  policy,  the  20- 
percent  charge  is  altogether  usurious 
in  the  case  of  elderly  people,  whose 
limited  income  from  savings  has  al- 
ready been  penalized  by  high  rates  of 
inflation.  Further,  because  the  code 
treats  this  interest  charge  as  a  penal- 
ty, it  is  not  deductible  from  the  follow- 
ing years  taxes— as  all  other  interest 
charges  are. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  (ERTA)  contained  provisions 
that  raise  the  tax  threshold  liability 
for  required  payment  of  estimated  tax. 
from  $100  in  1981  to  $200  in  1982.  $300 
in  1983.  $400  in  1984,  and  $500  in  1985 
and  thereafter. 

The  ERTA  provision  originated  in 
the  House  version  of  the  tax  bill,  and 
the  legislative  history  is  germane.  In 
its  report  on  H.R.  4242.  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  staled  its 
concern  that— 

The  $100  ta.\  liability  threshold  for  filing 
estimated  taxe.s  is  too  low. 

Often  individuals  with  modest  amounts  of 
income  that  is  not  subject  to  withholding 
discover  that  they  either  must  declare  and 
pay  estimated  taxes  or  subject  themselves 
to  penalties  for  failure  to  do  so.  Accordingly, 
the  committee  has  agreed  to  raise  the  tax  li- 
ability threshold  tor  individual  estimated 
tax  payments  to  S500.  However,  in  order  to 
minimize  the  immediate  potential  revenue 
lo.ss  of  this  change,  the  committee  decided 
to  phase  in  the  increase  over  a  4-year 
period. 

In  short,  the  legislative  history 
shows  that  Congress  realized  thai 
there  is  a  problem  now  with  this  esti- 
mated tax  provision  and  the  required 
penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  current  law.  but  for  reasons  of 
cost.  Congress  decided  to  phase  in  the 
higher  tax  liability  threshold  over  4 
years.  This  change  will  certainly  be  a 
substantial  help,  once  it  is  fully 
phased  in.  But  in  1982  and  1983.  it  af- 
fords very  little  help  to  the  elderly. 
The  Federal  Government  will  contin- 
ue to  impose  penalties,  and  the  elderly 
people  especially  will  suffer  an  unde- 
served penalty  of  $40  million,  even 
though  these  people  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  estimated  tax  require- 
ments. 

This  legislation  will  complement  the 
recent  changes  in  ERTA.  It  gives  the 
IRS  the  discretion  to  waive  the  penal- 
ties or  reduce  them  for  elderly  or  re- 
tired taxpayers,  where  there  is  reason- 
able cause.  The  bill  applies  only  to  the 
penalty  and  not  to  the  amount  of  the 
tax  liability. 


The  IRS  has  been  doing  its  best  to 
get  the  word  out  to  older  Americans 
about  the  estimated  tax  penalties.  But 
despite  their  admirable  efforts,  many 
elderly  people  are  still  snared  by  this 
penalty.  The  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  has  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  elderly  Americans  and  from 
groups  who  serve  them.  In  response, 
the  Aging  Committee  has  emphasized 
the  need  to  make  estimated  tax  pay- 
ments in  the  tax  information  it  makes 
available  each  year. 

But  the  only  way  to  really  fix  this 
problem  is  to  fix  the  law  itself.  We 
must  program  into  the  computer 
which  now  sends  out  these  estimated 
tax  penalties— automatically— a  small 
dose  of  human  understanding  for  the 
elderly  people  who  fall  victim  to  the 
complexities  of  the  tax  law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 

Thank  you. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2258.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal 
charier  to  the  369th  Veterans'  Associa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

FEDERAL  CHARTER  FOR  THE  3  69TH  VETERANS' 
ASSOCIATION 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the  369th 
Veterans'  Association. 

The  bill  is  identical  to  a  measure 
originally  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  my  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York. 
Representative  Charles  B.  Rangel. 
On  November  14.  1983.  Congressman 
Rangel's  proposal  was  passed  by  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  406-0.  It  would  be 
fitting  and  proper  for  the  Senate  also 
to  pass  this  bill,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
Senators  will  join  me  in  support  of  the 
measure. 

I  would  like  first  to  speak  to  the  il- 
lustrious history  of  the  369lh  Army 
Infantry  Regiment  in  World  War  I— 
and  to  its  veterans  continuing  record 
of  outstanding  civic  service.  Then  I 
would  like  to  speak  about  what  a  Fed- 
eral charter  is  and  why  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  Congress  to  grant 
one  to  the  369th  Veterans'  Associa- 
tion. 

As  many  Senators  will  know,  the  as- 
sociation is  named  for  what  was  once 
the  all-black  369th  Infantry  Regiment 
which  W3u>  organized  in  Harlem  in  New 
York  City  on  June  29,  1916,  and  dis- 
patched abroad  the  following  year  to 
serve  alongside  the  French  Army. 

The  heroism  of  the  men  of  the  369th 
soon  became  the  stuff  of  legend.  The 
regiment  was  the  most  highly  decorat- 
ed American  unit  to  serve  in  the  First 
World  War.  The  369th  Regiment  par- 
ticipated in  the  campaigns  at  Cham- 
pagne-Marne   and   Meuse-Argonne   in 

1917,  and  at  Alsace  and  Champagne  in 

1918.  During  this  crucial  period  of  the 
war,  the  369th  spent  191  days  engaged 


in  the  horror  of  trench  warfare— the 
longest  period  of  combat  duty  of  any 
American  unit  to  serve  in  the  war.  The 
369th  never  lost  a  foot  of  ground— not 
a  single  member  of  the  regiment  was 
captured. 

During  World  War  I  the  369th  Regi- 
ment was  cited  11  times  for  courage 
under  fire.  The  entire  unit  was  award- 
ed the  Croix  de  Guerre  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  France.  Fittingly,  this  regi- 
ment of  remarkable  men  was  the  first 
allied  unit  to  reach  the  Rhine  River 
and  later,  was  the  regiment  that  led 
the  parade  down  Fifth  Avenue  when 
New  York  City  welcomed  home  its  vet- 
erans. 

I  would  also  remind  my  colleagues 
that  Hamilton  Fish,  Sr..  a  distin- 
guished former  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
New  York  served  as  captain  and  com- 
pany commander  of  the  369th  Regi- 
ment during  World  War  I. 

In  World  War  II.  the  369th  Regi- 
ment became  the  369th  Anti-Aircraft 
Gun  Battalion.  The  regiment  served  in 
the  Pacific  with  distinction— particu- 
larly at  Ryukyus  during  the  OKinawa 
campaign.  Later  after  the  segregation 
of  the  Armed  Forces  was  discontinued 
by  order  of  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  in  Korea,  the  regiment  con- 
tinued its  commendable  record  of  cou 
rageous  service  to  the  Nation. 

The  369th  Veterans'  Association  was 
founded  in  1954.  in  order  to  preserve 
and  advance  this  tradition  of  selfless 
service  and  patriotism.  It  is  today  a 
nonprofit  organization  made  up  of 
more  than  2.000  former  servicemen 
and  servicewomen.  both  black  and 
white,  from  over  40  States  and  territo- 
ries, each  member  committed  to  serv- 
ing this  Nation  in  times  of  war  and 
peace.  Membership  is  open  to  all  hon- 
orably discharged  men  and  women 
who  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  association  is  a  unique  organiza- 
tion with  an  impressive  history  of 
community  service,  not  only  in  New- 
York,  but  across  the  country.  Among 
its  many  accomplishments,  the  asso- 
ciation has  provided  counseling  to  vet- 
erans and  direct  assistance  to  veterans 
hospitals.  It  has  sponsored  scholarship 
and  tutorial  programs  for  children  in 
need  and  a  host  of  vital  service  for  the 
elderly  including  the  purchase  of  med- 
ical equipment  for  senior  citizen  cen- 
ters. The  association  has  rehabilitated 
three  apartment  buildings  in  New 
York  City  and  sponsored  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Gen.  Chauncey  M.  Hooper 
Towers,  a  multimillion-dollar  housing 
development  designed  for  senior  citi- 
zens and  the  handicapped. 

Why,  then,  should  the  369th  Veter- 
ans' Association  be  granted  a  Federal 
charter? 

Mr.  President,  since  1791  the  Con- 
gress has  granted  Federal  charters  to 
private,  nonprofit  corporations  which 
undertake  educational,  charitable,  and 


benevolent  activities  with  a  national 
purpose  or  scope.  Historically,  these 
corporations  have  been  educational  in- 
stitutions, veterans  organizations,  and 
sundry  cultural  and  benevolent  soci- 
eties. A  Federal  charter  recognizes  an 
existing  State-chartered  organization 
and  acknowledges  the  nationwide 
character  of  its  benevolent  activities. 
It  does  not  expand  corporate  rights 
nor  does  it  relieve  any  of  the  corporate 
responsibilities  established  by  its  State 
charter. 

Until  1965.  Congress  granted  Federal 
charters  on  a  case-by-case  basis  with- 
out applying  standard  criteria  for  Fed- 
eral incorporation— each  bill  was  con- 
sideration on  its  own  merits.  In  1965. 
President  Johnson  vetoed  a  bill  desig- 
nating a  Federal  charter  and  raised 
the  important  question  of  granting 
charters  on  a  case-by-case  basis  with- 
out the  benefit  of  clearly  established 
criteria  as  to  eligibility.  He  called  on 
the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee—to which  such  bills  are  re- 
ferred—to conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  on  the  matter  of  Federal  char- 
ters. Four  years  later,  in  1969.  the 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees jointly  issued  a  statement  of 
policy  entitled:  "Standards  for  the 
Granting  of  Federal  Charters."  The 
statement  defined  the  minimum 
standards  that  a  private  organization 
must  demonstrate  in  seeking  a  Federal 
charter.  These  standards  do  not  have 
the  force  of  law  but  they  are  valuable 
guidelines  for  the  purposes  of  congres- 
sional deliberation. 

Mr.  President,  the  369lh  Veterans' 
Association  fully  meets  the  standards 
established  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees for  the  granting  of  Federal  char- 
ters. The  association  is  organized 
under  a  corporate  charier,  granted  by 
the  State  of  New  York  in  1954.  It  has 
operated  continuously  since  this  date 
as  a  nonpartisan  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zation. It  is  organized  and  operated 
solely  for  charitable,  educational  and 
patriotic  purposes.  The  association 
performs  activities  on  a  national  scale 
and  is  unique  in  its  glorious  history 
and  the  scope  of  its  programs,  such 
that  a  Federal  charter  is  the  appropri- 
ate form  of  incorporation. 

The  369th  Veterans'  Association  is 
an  organization  that  merits  the  recog- 
nition of  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  The  granting  of  a  Federal 
charter  is  a  natural  and  proper  ges- 
ture. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legisation  to  grant  a 
charter  to  a  truly  worthy  organization. 
Too  often  we  bemoan  the  ills  that 
sometimes  plaque  our  Nation,  let  us 
now  honor  our  best.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  74 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 


(Mr.  BoREN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  74.  a  bill  entitled  the  'Reyes 
Syndrome  Act  of  1983." 

S.  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NicKLES)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  137,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue 
to  allow  mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued. 

S.   1059 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Garn).  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1059.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  deny 
equal  access  to  students  in  public 
schools  and  public  colleges  who  wish 
to  meet  voluntarily  for  religious  pur- 
poses and  to  provide  district  courts 
with  jurisdiction  over  violations  of  this 
act. 

S.   1730 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  East),  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Hecht)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1730,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  in- 
crease small  business  participation  in 
the  procurement  process,  thereby  re- 
ducing costly  noncompetitive  procure- 
ments and  increasing  defense  pre- 
paredness, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1733 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1733.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  a  crime  the  use, 
for  fraudulent  or  other  illegal  pur- 
poses, of  any  computer  owned  or  oper- 
ated by  the  United  States,  certain  fi- 
nancial institutions,  and  entities  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce. 

S.   1749 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1749,  a  bill  to  grant  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  to  the  South- 
east Interstate  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Management  Compact. 

S.   1934 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1934.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  make 
certain  adjustments  in  benefits  contin- 
gent on  the  financial  condition  of  the 
railroad  retirement  system. 

S.  2001 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2001,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  reduce  interstate  transport  of  pol- 
lutants, control  acid  deposition  and  for 
other  purposes. 


S.  2048 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  RoTH)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2048,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  task  force  in  organ 
procurement  and  transplantation  and 
an  organ  procurement  and  transplan- 
tation registry,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2086 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2086.  a  bill  to  revise  tax 
law  relating  to  publisher  inventories. 

S.  214S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2145.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  facili- 
tate industrial  homework,  including 
sewing,  knitting,  and  craftmaking.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  216S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2165.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  re- 
search activities,  to  foster  university 
research  and  scientific  training,  and  to 
encourage  the  contribution  of  scientif- 
ic equipment  to  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

S.  2185 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2185,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the 
targeted  jobs  tax  credit. 

S.  2241 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2241.  a  bill  to  clarify  the  obliga- 
tions of  broadcasters  to  legally  quali- 
fied candidates  for  public  office,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoREN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  73.  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  voluntary  school  prayer. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin),  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Heinz),  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  were 
added  as  ^cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  143,  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
calendar  week  beginning  with  Sunday, 
June  3,  1984,  as  'National  Garden 
Week." 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  171 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stennis.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hecht).  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 171.  a  joint  resolution  for  the  des- 
ignation of  July  20.  1984.  as  "National 
POW/MIA  Recognition  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  204 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini).  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum).  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ).  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuNN)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  204.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  Women's  His- 
tory Week  ■ 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  21  S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee).  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg). 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger).  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  215.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  April  23-27. 
1984.  as  National  Student  Leadership 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  217 

At    the   request    of   Mr.   Heinz,   the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms).  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.    Hawkins),    the    Senator    from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Idaho   (Mr.   McClure).   the 
Senator   from   Mississippi   (Mr.  Coch- 
ran),   the    Senator    from    Iowa    (Mr. 
Jepsen).     the     Senator     from     North 
Dakota   (Mr.   Andrews),   the   Senator 
from    Vermont    (Mr.    Stafford),    the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren), 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),    the    Senator    from    New 
York   (Mr.    Moynihan).    the   Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini).  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lauten- 
berg).   the   Senator    from    Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis).  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senator  Joint   Resolu- 
tion 217.  a  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May  6.  1984  through 
May     12.     1984.    as    'Senior    Center 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  225 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  225.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  month  of 
March  1984  as  "National  Eye  Donor 
Month." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  329 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Gorton)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
329.  a  resolution  expressing  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  for  the  expansion 
of  confidence  building  measures  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R..  including  the  establishment 
of  nuclear  risk  reduction  centers,  in 
Washington  and  in  Moscow,  with 
modern  communications  linking  the 
centers. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2427 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  2427  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  S.  979.  a  bill 
to  amend  and  reauthorize  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2697 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works.) 

Mr.  DANFORTH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  768)  to  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act:  as  follows: 

On  page  61.  strike  out  lines  6  through  15 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  181.  There  is  hereby  established  a 
long-range  transport  corridor,  hereafter  in 
this  part  referred  to  as  the  ■acid  deposition 
impact  region.'  consisting  of  the  States  of 
Connecticut.  Delaware.  Illinois.  Indiana. 
Kentucky.  Maine.  Maryland.  Massachusetts, 
Michigan.  Minnesota.  New  Hampshire.  New 
Jersey.  New  York.  North  Carolina.  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island.  Tenne.s.see. 
Vermont.  Virginia.  West  Virginia.  Wiscon- 
sin, and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  page  66.  strike  out  lines  1  through  9. 

On  page  66,  line  10.  strike  out  "(i)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '(h)". 

On  page  67.  line  11.  strike  out  •8.000.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    e.OOO.OOO '. 

On  page  70.  line  19.  strike  out  "thirty- 
one". 

On  page  71.  line  14.  strike  out  "8.000.000 " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "6.000.000". 

On  page  77.  line  11.  strike  out  the  end 
quotation  mark.s  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  77.  between  lines  11  and  12. 
insert  the  followinp: 

"GRANTS  rOR  ACID  DEPOSITION  ABATEMENT; 
ACID  DEPOSITION  REDUCTION  TRUST  FUND 

"Sec.  188.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
make  grants  to  Slates  in  the  acid  deposition 
impact  region  from  the  Acid  Deposition  Re- 
duction Fund  (established  under  sut>section 
(c))  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  utilities  in 
meeting  the  emission  reduction  require- 
ments imposed  by  this  part.  All  grants  made 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  by  such 
States  to  assist  such  utilities  in  meeting 
such  requirements. 

(b)(1)  The  amount  of  the  grant  to  each 
such  Slate  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  an 


amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  available  for  such  fiscal  year  in  the 
Acid  Deposition  Reduction  Trust  Fund,  as 
the  actual  net  after  tax  expenses  incurred 
by  utilities  in  such  State  in  meeting  the 
emission  reduction  requirements  of  this 
part  bears  to  the  actual  net  after  tax  ex- 
penses incurred  by  utilities  in  all  the  States 
in  I  he  acid  deposition  impact  region  in 
meeting  such  emission  reduction  require- 
ments; except  that  no  grant  to  any  State 
shall  exceed  90  percent  of  the  actual  net 
after  tax  expenses  incurred  by  utilities  in 
such  State  in  meeting  such  emission  reduc- 
tion requirements. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  by  regula- 
tion determine  the  method  for  allocating 
net  expenses  incurred  by  utilities  in  meeting 
the  emission  reduction  requirements  of  this 
part. 

"(c)(1)  There  is  established  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  Slates  a  trust  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Acid  Deposition  Reduction 
Trust  Fund"  (hereinafter  in  this  part  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Trust  Fund),  consisting  of 
such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  or 
transferred  to  such  Trust  Fund  as  provided 
in  this  section. 

■<2)  There  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  Trust  Fund  amounts  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  Secretary)  to  be  equivalent  to  the  total 
amount  of  the  fees  received  in  the  Treasury 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  .section. 

"(3)  Amounts  in  the  Tru.st  Fund  shall  be 
u.sed  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  utili- 
ties required  to  reduce  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions under  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

(4)  The  amounts  appropriated  by  para 
graph  (2)  shall  be  transferred  at  least 
monthly  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Trust  Fund  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
amounts  referred  to  in  such  paragraph. 
Proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  in  the 
amount  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
extent  prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of  or 
less  than  the  amounts  required  to  be  trans- 
ferred. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  be  the  tru.slee  of 
the  Trust  Fund,  and  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  for  each  fiscal  year,  on  the  finan- 
cial condition  and  the  results  of  the  oper- 
ations of  such  Trust  Fund  during  such  fiscal 
year  and  on  its  expected  condition  and  oper- 
ations during  the  next  five  fiscal  years. 

"(6)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
to  inve.st  such  portion  of  the  Trust  Fund  as 
is  not.  in  his  judgment,  required  to  meet 
current  withdrawals.  Such  investments  shall 
be  in  public  debt  securities  with  maturities 
suitable  for  the  needs  of  the  Trust  Fund 
and  bearing  interest  at  rates  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  taking  into  consideration  cur- 
rent market  yields  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  Slates  of 
comparable  maturities.  The  income  on  such 
investments  shall  be  credited  to  and  form  a 
part  of  such  Trust  Fund. 

•(d)(1)  There  is  imposed,  on  every  utility 
which  sells  electricity  in  any  Slate  in  the 
acid  deposition  impact  region,  an  acid  depo- 
sition reduction  fee  equal  to  3.0  mil  per  kilo- 
watt-hour on  all  electricity  generated  by 
such  utility  and  sold  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  part  in  any  Stale  in  such 
region.  Such  fee  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  for  the  grants  provided  under  sub- 
section <a)  of  this  section. 

•■(2)  The  fee  imposed  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  collected  by  the  person  owning  or 
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operating  the  utility  and  shall  be  paid  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  de- 
posited in  the  Acid  Deposition  Reduction 
Trust  Fund. 

••SECONDARY  ACID  DEPOSITION  IMPACT  REGION 

•Sec  189.  (a)(1)  There  is  established  a  sec- 
ondary acid  deposition  impact  region  con- 
sisting of  the  States  of  Alabama.  Arkansas, 
Florida.  Georgia.  Iowa.  Louisiana.  Mississip- 
pi. Missouri,  and  South  Carolina. 

••(2)  If  the  Administrator  determines, 
based  on  the  results  of  the  study  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  182(a).  that  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  will  be  better  .served  by  in- 
cluding the  group  of  States  comprising  the 
secondary  acid  deposition  impact  region  in 
the  acid  deposition  impact  region  estab- 
lished under  section  181.  he  may  include 
such  group  of  States  in  the  acid  deposition 
impact  region,  effective  on  the  date  of  such 
determination. 

■(b)  The  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
apply  to  the  States  added  to  the  acid  deposi- 
tion impact  region  by  reason  of  subsection 
(a)  In  the  same  manner  as  such  provisions 
apply  to  the  States  originally  included  in 
such  region  under  section  181.  except  that— 

••(1)  all  time  requirements  impcsed  under 
sections  183.  185.  and  186  which  are  meas- 
ured from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this, 
part,  shall,  with  respect  to  such  additional 
Stales,  be  measured  instead  from  the  date 
of  the  inclusion  of  such  additional  States; 

•■(2)  the  requirements  of  section  185(b)(4) 
shall  apply  to  such  additional  Stales  effec- 
tive 18  months  after  the  inclusion  of  such 
additional  States  rather  than  on  December 
31,  1985;  and 

•■(3)  the  Governors  of  such  additional 
States  may  allocate  the  additional  2.000,000 
tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  emission  reductions 
among  such  additional  States  in  accordance 
with  the  .same  requirements  as  set  forth  in 
section  184. 

■■(c)  If  the  States  in  the  secondary  acid 
deposition  Impact  area  are  added  to  the  acid 
deposition  impact  area  by  reason  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  term  6.000,000  tons'  appearing 
in  sections  183(a)  and  185(a)(1)  shall  there- 
after be  deemed  to  be  8.000.000  tons.'. 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  pa.ssage  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
in  1970,  this  country  has  moved  a  long 
way  in  a  short  time  toward  a  more 
healthy  atmosphere.  But  one  air  pol- 
lution threat  so  far  has  remained  out- 
side the  scope  of  remedial  legislation, 
one  that  is  killing  fish  and  wildlife  and 
possibly  damaging  human  health.  I  am 
speaking,  of  course,  of  acid  rain. 

Acid  rain  is  precipitation  laced  with 
sulfuric  and  nitric  acids.  It  is  a  fact  of 
life,  an  immediate  and  destructive  re- 
ality throughout  the  Northeastern 
United  States  and  Southern  Canada, 
In  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  rain  has  fallen 
that  is  more  acidic  than  lemon  juice. 

In  several  hundred  lakes  and 
streams,  only  algae  survive;  steady  in- 
flows of  acidic  waters  have  killed  all 
fish  life.  Fish-eating  birds,  such  as  the 
common  loon,  have  also  been  affected. 
By  mobilizing  heavy  metals  in  the  soil, 
acid  rain  can  pollute  water  supplies 
with  elevated  levels  of  toxic  materials 
such  as  lead.  It  corrodes  stone  and 
metal  on  buildings  and  cars.  It  leaches 
nutrients  from  acid-sensitive  soils. 
These  are  among  the  known  effects  of 
acid  precipitation. 


In  addition,  there  is  growing  evi- 
dence that  acid  rain  may  interfere 
with  crucial  soil  chemistry  such  as  ni- 
trogen fixation,  damage  crops,  and 
reduce  the  productivity  of  forests. 

Acid  rain  was  not  discovered  in  the 
last  year  or  two— it  just  seems  that 
way  in  Washington.  The  problem  of 
acidifying  lakes  and  streams  has  been 
studied  in  Sweden  and  this  country 
since  the  1950s,  But  a  number  of 
media  accounts  in  1981  and  1982 
brought  the  issue  to  the  forefront  and 
resulted  in  the  acceptance  of  the  issue 
as  a  legitimate  topic  for  legislative 
action.  For  the  first  time,  a  large 
number  of  legislators— myself  includ- 
ed—were saying.  "Research  alone  is 
not  enough.  We  must  start  on  a  path 
of  action."  It  was  in  that  spirit  that  in 
October  of  1981.  I  joined  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  legislation  requiring  a  10- 
million-ton  reduction  in  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  in  the  Eastern  United 
States. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  remained 
at  an  impasse.  Acid  rain  legislation 
failed  to  reach  the  floor  of  either 
House  of  Congress  in  1982  and  last 
year  was  not  dealt  with  at  all.  Indeed, 
the  issue  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  blocking  action  on  renewal  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  itself.  When  Bill 
Ruckelshaus  took  over  at  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  he  made  a 
strong  commitment  to  acid  rain  legis- 
lation. But  a  proposal  has  not  yet 
emerged. 

The  primary  argument  against  legis- 
lative action  on  acid  rain  has  been 
that  the  scientific  evidence  does  not 
delineate  clearly  enough  the  relation- 
ship between  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
and  dying  fish  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  of  New  York.  But  reports 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  by  the  President  s  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy  have  laid 
that  argument  to  rest  with  a  fair 
degree  of  certainty. 

As  the  Academy's  report  put  it: 

Although  claims  have  been  made  that 
direct  evidence  linking  power-plant  emis- 
sions to  the  production  of  acid  rain  is  incon- 
clusive, we  find  the  circumstantial  evidence 
for  their  role  overwhelming  *  •  *.  At  cur- 
rent rales  of  emission  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
oxides,  the  number  of  affected  lakes  can  be 
expected  to  more  than  double  by  1990  and 
10  include  larger  and  deeper  lakes.  There  is 
little  probability  that  some  factor  other 
than  emissions  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides 
is  responsible  for  acid  rain. 

Why.  then,  has  there  been  no 
action? 

The  answer,  very  simply,  is  this:  The 
framers  of  acid  rain  legislation  have 
placed  virtually  all  of  the  costs  of 
cleanup  on  the  industrialized  States  of 
the  Midwest  for  a  program  that  would 
largely  benefit  the  Northeast.  This  is  a 
divisive  approach,  pitting  State 
against  State,  region  against  region.  It 
is  unsound  policy,  both  politically  and 
socially. 


Mr.  President,  when  I  first  became 
involved  in  this  issue,  I  faced  a  number 
of  serious,  reasonable  questions  that 
had  no  ready  answers:  What  is  the  re- 
lationship between  the  large  amount 
of  sulfur  put  into  the  air  in  Missouri 
and  the  deterioration  of  sensitive 
areas  many  hundreds  of  miles  away? 
What  would  a  cleanup  program  cost 
the  consumer.,  particularly  in  Missouri, 
where  utility  bills  have  been  a  cause  of 
continuing  economic  and  political  con- 
cern? What  impact  would  a  reduction 
on  sulfur  emissions  have  on  the  lakes 
and  streams  that  we  are  seeking  to 
help? 

The  uncertainty  about  the^e  ques- 
tions has  fueled  the  regional  debate. 
Let  us  examine  them  one  by  one. 

First,  what  is  the  relative  contribu- 
tion of  local  and  long-distance  sources? 

There  is  general  scientific  agreement 
that  long-distance  transport  of  sulfur 
emissions  contributes  to  acid  rain. 
What  is  not  as  clear  is  the  range  of 
distance  involved.  Commonsense  tells 
us  that  particles  emitted  from  a 
smokestack  will  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
closer  you  are  to  the  smokestack,  the 
more  particles  will  fall  on  you.  Con- 
versely, the  effect  of  a  smokestack 
hundreds  of  miles  away  will  be  less 
than  one  50  miles  away. 

As  the  report  of  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  put  it,  "It  can  be  stated 
as  rule  of  thumb  that  the  farther  a 
source  is  from  a  given  receptor  site, 
the  smaller  its  influence  on  that  site 
will  be  per  unit  mass  emitted.'  Work 
done  at  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis  suggests  that  sulfate  emissions 
travel  no  more  than  600, miles. 

This  presents  a  conundrum  for  a 
Senator  from  Missouri.  On  the  one 
hand.  Missouri  contains  some  of  the 
worst  sulfur  emitters  in  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  none  of  them  ap- 
pears to  be  within  600  miles  of  an  af- 
fected ecosystem.  Should  a  cleanup 
strategy  include  Missouri  or  not? 

If  acid  rain  is  essentially  a  regional 
problem,  involving  only  the  death  of 
aquatic  life  in  sensitive  areas  that  lack 
alkaline  buffers,  then  it  follows  that 
the  solution  should  be  a  regional  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  determine 
that  the  effect  of  acid  rain  on  forest 
growth  and  on  agriculture  is  signifi- 
cant, a  national  strategy  may  be  a 
better  option. 

Second,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  a 
cleanup  program? 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  a  major  re- 
duction in  sulfur  emissions  vary 
widely.  Some  analyses  conclude  be- 
nignly that  such  a  program  could  be 
implemented  with  a  modest  increase 
of  2  to  5  percent  on  utility  bills  in  the 
3I-State  eastern  region.  But  that  sug- 
gests that  everyone  would  share  the 
cost  equally,  which  is  not  necessarily 
the  case.  If  each  utility  is  responsible 
for  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  its  own 
emissions,  the  costs  to  some  could  be 
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staggering.  A  reasonable,  even  conserv- 
ative, projection  by  Union  Electric  Co. 
in  St.  Louis  resulted  in  an  estimated 
20-percent  increase  in  consumer  bills. 
Anyone  who  is  prepared  to  accept  that 
result  has  not  discussed  it  with  a  Mis- 
souri consumer. 

Other  utilities  have  estimated  even 
greater  impacts.  In  some  cases,  the 
substitution  of  low-sulfur  coal  would 
do  the  job  cheaper  than  the  installa- 
tion of  stack  gas  scrubbers,  but  that 
would  mean  the  displacement  of  high- 
sulfur  coal  mined  in  Appalachia  in 
favor  of  the  cleaner  variety  found  out 
West.  Try  suggesting  that  to  a  utility 
in  West  Virginia.  Indeed,  the  impetus 
toward  acid  rain  controls  jeopardizes 
the  whole  future  of  the  high-sulfur 
coal  industry,  and  with  it.  the  econo- 
my of  an  entire  region  of  the  country. 
Third,  what  would  be  the  benefits  of 
a  cleanup  program? 

The  White  House  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  concluded  that 
any  cutback  in  sulfur  emissions  would 
reduce  acid  deposition  and  as  a  conse- 
quence both  reduce  the  probability  for 
major  changes  in  additional  acid-sensi- 
tive lakes  or  forests  and  allow  the  pos- 
sibility for  a  return  toward  the  origi- 
nal biological  conditions  existing  in  re- 
cently acidified  areas." 

Polluters  emit  an  estimated  24  mil- 
lion tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  annually  in 
the  East:  thus,  a  I2-million-ton  reduc- 
tion would  equate  to  50  percent.  This, 
according  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  report,  would  result  in  a 
roughly  equivalent  reduction  in  acid 
deposition.  An  8-million-ton  reduction, 
as  contained  in  S.  768.  now  before  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  would  amount  to  a  one- 
third  cut. 

Let  me  suggest  one  caveat,  however: 
If  we  concentrate  on  reducing  power- 
plant  emissions  throughout  the 
region,  overlooking  the  disproportion- 
ate contribution  of  local  sources,  we 
risk  serious  disappointment.  If  the 
powerplants  of  Missouri  are  not  affect- 
ing the  Adirondacks,  neither  will  a 
cutback  aid  them.  The  rainfall  may 
become  less  acidic  in  Ohio— with  less 
of  Missouri's  sulfur  in  it— but  our  cen- 
tral concern  is  not  the  rainfall  in 
Ohio.  The  50-percent  reduction  may 
translate  into  a  cut  of  20  percent  or 
less  for  the  smaller  local  sources  that 
are  doing  the  real  damage. 

So  now.  I  have  presented  questions 
about  long-distance  transport,  worries 
about  the  costs  of  a  cleanup  program, 
and  uncertainties  about  the  benefits. 
How  should  we  proceed? 

The  White  House  science  report  pro- 
vides a  useful  nudge: 

It  IS  in  the  nature  of  the  acid  deposition 
problem  that  actions  have  to  be  taken  de- 
spite incomplete  knowledge  •  •  *.  If  we  take 
the  conservative  point  of  view  that  we  must 
wait  until  the  scientific  knowledge  is  defini- 
tive, the  accumulated  deposition  and  dam- 
aged environment  may  reach  the  point  of  ir- 
reversibility. 
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In  short,  we  know  enough  to  act.  and 
we  should  act.  I  believe  we  should  ini- 
tiate a  program  of  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  sulfur  dioxide  emissions,  and 
we  should  do  so  with  legislation  this 
year. 

But  that  brings  us  back  to  the  ques- 
tion: How  do  we  avoid  the  regional  di- 
visiveness  that  has  plagued  this  issue 
to  date? 

My  suggestion,  which  I  proposed  2 
years  ago  in  S.  2594  and  which  I  renew 
today  in  the  form  of  amendments  to  S. 
768.  is  to  fine  tunc  the  approach  taken 
in  legislation  so  far.  I  am  offering 
amendments  because  I  do  not  propose 
to  reinvent  the  wheel  with  respect  to 
acid  rain  legislation.  I  do  not  purport 
to  know  whether  we  should  reduce  our 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  by  8  or  10  or 
12  million  tons.  Instead,  I  am  defer- 
ring to  the  committee's  product,  S. 
768,  in  all  but  two  particulars. 

First,  we  should  reduce  the  size  of 
the  region  involved,  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  remaining  questions  about 
long-range  transport  of  sulfates.  My 
amendments  would  remove  the  nine 
Western  and  Southern  States  most 
distant  from  the  areas  that  have  suf- 
fered demonstrable  damage  from  acid 
rain:  these  States  would  constitute  a 
secondary  region  that  could  be  includ- 
ed in  the  cleanup  program  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  EPA  Administrator. 

All  of  the  acid  rain  proposals  to  date 
have  established  a  3I-State  'transport 
corridor.  "  The  repeated  use  of  this 
region  in  studies  of  acid  rain  has  sug- 
gested a  tacit  scientific  endorsement 
of  the  region,  which  endorsement  in 
fact  does  not  exist.  I  would  suggest, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  particular  em- 
peror has  no  clothes.  It  is  simply  a  line 
on  a  map.  What  rationale,  for  exam- 
ple, would  include  Arkansas  and  ex- 
clude Texas?  Why  must  it  be  a 
straight  line? 

I  do  not  claim  any  profound  scientif- 
ic basis  for  my  proposal,  either.  It  is 
simply  another  line  on  a  map.  But  I 
would  suggest  that  we  must  have  a 
clearly  stated  rationale  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  every  State  in  this  region 
before  we  go  forward.  It  appears  clear 
to  me  that  the  closer  a  State  is  to  the 
problem,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be 
contributing  to  the  problem.  To 
impose  the  profound  economic  conse- 
quences of  this  legislation  on  any  par- 
ticular State  without  compelling  evi- 
dence of  commensurate  benefits  would 
be  irresponsible.  If  Missouri,  for  exam- 
ple, is  found  to  be  clearly  contributing 
to  ecological  damage  800  miles  away  in 
the  Adirondacks,  fine— count  us  in. 
But  as  Missourians  often  do.  first  I 
must  say,  "Show  me.  " 

Second,  we  should  spread  the  costs 
of  compliance  evenly  throughout  the 
region.  My  amendments  would  impose 
a  surcharge  of  3  mils  per  kilowatt- 
hour— at  most  a  5-percent  increase  in 
rates— on  all  electricity  sold  within  the 
region,  regardless  of  its  source.  Studies 


conducted  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  and  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  since  I  proposed 
this  approach  in  S.  2594  confirm  that 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  a 
major  cleanup  program. 

Financing  the  program  in  this  way 
also  would  tend  to  lessen  the  damage 
done  to  the  high-sulfur  coal  industry. 
In  order  to  cut  sulfur  emissions,  a  util- 
ity must  choose  between  installing 
stack  gas  scrubbers  and  switching  to 
low-sulfur  coal.  By  eliminating  the 
need  to  finance  the  large  capital  cost 
of  scrubbers,  we  would  make  that 
option  more  attractive— without  going 
so  far  as  to  mandate  it,  regardless  of 
its  cost. 

As  a  Senator  from  Missouri,  I  could 
never  support  a  proposal  that  put  all 
of  the  costs  on  my  State  for  the  bene- 
fit of  another.  If  we  are  to  solve  seri- 
ous and  costly  environmental  prob- 
lems like  acid  rain,  the  burden  must  be 
managed  fairly,  which  is  to  say  in  a 
politically  acceptable  way.  You  could 
design  a  draconian  solution  that  might 
solve  the  problem  but  would  never  see 
the  light  of  day.  We  should  be  seeking 
good  results  without  crucifying  people. 
There  is  much  talk  in  this  debate 
about  the  principle  of  making  the  pol- 
luter pay.  And  that  is  fine  in  principle. 
But  where  utilities  are  involved,  it  will 
be  the  consumer  that  pays.  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  John  Doe  in  Columbus. 
Ohio,  or  Springfield,  111.,  or  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  that  he  is  hooked  up  to  one  utili- 
ty and  not  another.  He  has  no  choice. 
He  did  not  participate  in  the  decision 
to  burn  high-  or  low-sulfur  coal.  He 
did  not  advise  on  the  height  of  the 
smokestack  or  the  configuration  of  the 
boilers  or  the  need  for  precipitators. 
And  he  should  not  be  held  accounta- 
ble for  those  decisions. 

Nor  should  we  be  making  artificial 
distinctions  between  different  sources 
of  electricity— between  coal,  or  oil.  or 
gas,  or  nuclear.  The  point  is  to  share 
the  burden  and  go  forward  together  to 
solve  a  common  problem.  We  must  not 
let  regional  divisiveness  impede  our 
progress  toward  that  goal. 
.  In  dealing  with  disaster— and  almost 
any  environmental  problem  has  the  fi- 
nancial scope  of  a  disaster— we  must 
deal  with  the  cleanup  collectively,  by 
spreading  the  costs  around.  That  is 
the  concept  of  catastrophic  health  in- 
surance: a  group  of  people  share  the 
costs  of  an  individuals  catastrophe. 
Closer  to  the  subject  at  hand,  it  is  also 
the  concept  of  Superfund— a  program 
for  cleaning  up  hazardous  waste 
dumps  with  money  from  the  entire 
chemical  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  States  of  the 
Northeast  want  their  rivers  and  lakes 
brought  back  to  life.  I  am  a  fisherman, 
and  I  share  that  hope.  I  love  to  fish  in 
Missouri,  and  I  would  love  to  fish  in 
the  Adirondacks,  too.  But  let  us  not 
drive  people  and  regions  apart   with 


finger  pointing  and  name  calling.  If  we 
are  to  maintain  a  national  consensus 
on  cleaning  up  the  environment,  let  us 
join  together  as  equal  partners  to  get 
the  job  done. 

As  a  Senator  from  Missouri,  I  want 
to  protect  my  State  and  the  other 
States  of  the  Midwest  from  bearing  an 
undue  burden.  As  one  of  100  Members 
of  the  Senate,  I  want  to  see  action  on 
acid  rain.  The  time  to  get  started  is 
now,* 


HABEAS  CORPUS  LEGISLATION 


THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2698 

Mr.  THURMOND  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1763)  to 
reform  procedures  for  collateral 
review  of  criminal  judgments,  and  for 
other  purposes:  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  4.  delete  ■  1983  '  and  substi- 
tute ■1984'. 

On  page  4.  line  17.  delete  "ro"  and  substi- 
tute "or". 

On  page  4,  line  25.  after  'pursuant  to" 
insert  -section  2255  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.". 

On  page  7.  line  19.  after  "moved"  insert  a 
comma. 


BAUCUS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2699 

Mr.  BAUCUS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1763,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  5,  line  12,  strike  out  beginning 
with  "by  redesignating"  through  "ed"  on 
line  14. 

On  page  5.  line  25,  after  the  semicolon  add 
"and". 

On  page  6,  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  "redes- 
ignating subsection  (d)'  as  subsection  (e)'. 
and  amending  it"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"amending  subsection  (d)". 

On  page  6.  line  3.  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  6.  line  9,  strike  out  ";  and"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

On  page  6,  strike  out  line  10  through  line 
15. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE  PRODUCTION. 
MARKETING.  AND  STABILIZATION  OF  PRICES 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Production.  Mar- 
keting, and  Stabilization  of  Prices  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  has  scheduled  a 
hearing  on  S.  2085,  a  bill  amending 
section  3  of  the  Cotton  Statistics  and 
Estimates  Act. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, February  8,  1984,  at  2  p.m.  in 
room  328-A.  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

For  further  information  contact  the 
committee  staff  at  224-2035. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday.  February  6.  to  hold  an  over- 
sight hearing  on  regionalism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  THE 
DEFICIT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
just  over  1  year  ago,  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform,  on  which  I  served,  developed 
a  series  of  proposals  to  insure  the 
short-  and  long-term  financial  solven- 
cy of  the  social  security  system.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  reforms  em- 
bodied in  the  Social  Security  Reform 
Act  of  1983  (Public  Law  98-21),  which 
closely  followed  the  Commission's  pro- 
posals, did  just  that. 

Dr.  Martin  S.  Feldstein,  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors,  confirmed  this  report  in  re- 
marks last  November  to  the  Southern 
Economics  Association,  noting  that 
after  1984,  the  separately  financed 
social  security  program  will  not  con- 
tribute to  the  $200  billion  Federal  defi- 
cits. 

In  spite  of  this  fact,  many  continue 
to  suggest  cuts  in  social  security  bene- 
fits to  reduce  Federal  deficits.  Not 
only  is  this  unjustified  as  a  matter  of 
sensible  budget  policy,  it  is  unfair  to 
social  security  beneficiaries.  Cut  back 
social  security  in  such  desperation, 
and  you  will  abandon  a  solemn  prom- 
ise of  American  society. 

Robert  M.  Ball,  the  distinguished 
Social  Security  Commissioner  under 
three  Presidents  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Social  Securi- 
ty Reform,  understands  the  folly  and 
fallacy  of  looking  to  social  security  for 
budget  reductions.  Last  November  9, 
he  testified  before  the  House  Budget 
Committee's  Task  Force  on  Entitle- 
ments, Uncontrollables  and  Indexing, 
and  said:  'You  start  whittlin^away  at 
social  security  and  you  put  more  and 
more  people  into  poverty.  Social  secu- 
rity serves  low-income  people  and 
those  who  would  be  low-income  people 
if  it  weren't  for  social  security  . " 

Mr.  Ball  also  explained  eloquently 
the  real  dangers  of  reducing  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  social  security  bene- 
fits, a  proposal  that  has  become  quite 
fashionable  of  late.  He  notes  that  a  10- 
percent  reduction  in  social  security's 
purchasing  power  would  be  borne  dis- 
proportionately by  those  with  incomes 


below  the  poverty  line  or  less  than  125 
percent  of  poverty  levels.  The  poverty 
gap  for  the  elderly,  he  calculates, 
would  be  increased  by  over  $1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  often  have  suggest- 
ed that  everyone  is  entitled  to  his  own 
opinion,  but  not  to  his  own  facts,  Mr. 
Ball  has  the  facts.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  note  of  Mr.  Ball's 
facts,  as  they  form  their  own  opinions 
about  the  deficit.  I  assure  you  I  al- 
ready have.  I  ask  that  the  articles  pre- 
viously mentioned  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 

The  Governors.  Social  Security  and  the 
Deficit 

The  four  governors  signing  the  piece  on 
the  budget  deficit  [Outlook.  Jan.  22)  seemed 
to  have  missed  the  Report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security  Reform  a 
year  ago  and  the  subsequent  1983  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act.  They  are 
right  about  the  need  to  reduce  the  budget 
deficit,  but  cutting  Social  Security  benefits 
has  no  place  in  the  solution.  From  1985  on. 
the  self-financed  system  of  Social  Security 
will  not  contribute  one  cent  to  the  deficit, 
and  according  to  the  best  estimate  available 
there  is  no  long-range  deficit  in  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

Two  of  the  three  proposals  the  governors 
offer  for  cutting  back  on  Social  Security  are 
already  part  of  the  law  (although  in  slightly 
different  form)  as  the  result  of  the  1983 
amendments.  The  age  of  first  eligibility  for 
retirement  benefits  will  rise  gradually  begin- 
ning in  the  year  2000.  and  starting  with  the 
current  tax  year,  half  the  Social  Security 
benefits  of  higher-income  recipients  will  be 
taxed. 

Social  Security  has  been  put  into  lx)th 
short-term  and  long-term  financial  balance 
by  last  year's  amendments.  If  benefits  were 
to  be  reduced  further,  as  these  governors 
suggest,  by  cutting  back  on  the  cost-of-living 
increase,  financing  should  also  be  reduced 
and  then  the  budget  deficit  would  be  unaf- 
fected. The  losers  would  be  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  now  and  in  the  future. 

Medicare  is  a  different  story.  Strong  cost- 
control  measures  are  needed  for  the  entire 
U.S.  health-care  system,  including  Medicare: 
but  the  old-age.  survivors'  and  disability  in- 
surance program  is  now  in  good  shape  fi- 
nancially and  should  be  left  alone. 

Robert  M.  Ball. 

Washington.  (The  writer,  a  member  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform,  was  Social  Security  commissioner 
from  1962  to  1973.) 

The     F^ll     Cost-of-Living      Adjustment 
Should  Be  Paid  to  Social  Security  Bene- 
ficiaries 
(Testimony  before  the  Budget  Committee 
Task  Force  on  Entitlements.  Uncontrolla- 
bles  and    Indexing    by    Robert    M.    Ball, 
Wednesday.  Nov.  9.  1983) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Task 
Force:  My  name  is  Robert  Ball.  From  April 
1962  until  March  1973  1  was  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security.  ser\ing  under  Presidents 
Kennedy.  Johnson  and  Nixon.  Prior  to  be- 
coming Commissioner.  I  served  for  approxi- 
mately 20  years  in  various  positions  in  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  its  pred- 
ecessor   organization,    the    Social    Security 
Board,  and  for  the  ten  years  prior  to  becom- 
ing Commissioner  1  was  the  top  civil  servant 
in  the  Social  Security  organization.  Since 
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leaving  the  Kovernment.  I  have  continued 
my  deep  interest  in  proRrams  benefitting 
the  elderly  and  have  written  and  lectured 
extensively  on  the  subject.  I  am  currently  a 
Visting  Scholar  at  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Social  Policy  and  Senior  Consultant  to 
the  Study  Group  on  Social  Security. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Security  Reform  whose 
report  formed  the  basis  for  the  social  securi- 
ty legislation  that  was  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  on  April  20.  1983.  I  am  testify- 
ing today  as  an  individual,  and  the  views  ex- 
pressed are  not  necessarily  those  of  any  or- 
ganization with  which  I  am  associated. 

I  believe  it  would  be  unwise  to  pay  only 
part  of  the  cost  of-living  adjustment 
(COLA)  to  social  security  beneficiaries  as 
proposed  in  H.R.  3790  and  in  the  deficit  re 
duction  plans  now  being  considered  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  I  believe  this 
for  several  reasons. 

1.  Reduction  in  the  COLA  Would  Break 
the  Agreement  Implicit  m  the  1983  Amend- 
ments and  Will  Be  Considered  Unfair  All 
during  1981  and  1982.  social  security  benefi- 
ciaries-36  million  people,  principally  elder- 
ly retired  persons,  totally  disabled  people, 
widows,  and  motherless  and  fatherless  chil- 
dren—were terrorized  by  the  fear  that  their 
benefits  would  stop  or  be  reduced.  There 
were  almost  daily  reports  of  social  security 
bankruptcy. '  Under  this  daily  pounding,  a 
high  proportion  of  the  116  million  contribu- 
tors to  the  program  l)ecame  convinced  that 
thev  would  never  receive  the  benefits 
toward  which  they  were  contributing.  The 
nation  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  possibil 
ity  that  the  government  might  turn  its  back 
on  the  commitments  it  had  made  over  the 
last  50  years.  The  1983  Amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  have  restored  fiscal  sol- 
vency to  social  security  and  have  reassured 
people  that  their  benefits  are  safe.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  again  toe  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  benefit  cuts. 

After  a  year  of  study,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Social  Security  Reform,  appoint 
ed  jointly  by  the  President  and  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress, presented  a.  set  of  recommendations 
which  were  endorsed  by  12  of  its  15  mem 
toeTs.  These  recommendations  became  the 
basis  for  the  1983  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  recommendations  had  the  support  of 
the  President  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  majority  leaders  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  and  the 
Chairman  of  that  Committee's  Subcommit 
tee  on  Social  Security,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  a  broad 
range  of  support  within  the  Congress  and 
without.  For  example,  when  the  plan  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Dole  as 
S.l.  it  had  as  initial  sponsors  both  Senator 
Laxalt  and  Senator  Kennedy.  Outside 
groups  supporting  the  plan  included  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
Business  Roundtable.  and  the  AFL-CIO. 

No  one  who  supported  the  plan  liked  all 
parts  of  it.  There  was  some  pain  for  every- 
one involved  in  social  security,  but  not  too 
much  for  any  one  group: 

Beneficiaries  had  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment postponed  and  put  permanently  on  a 
calendar  year  basis,  a  move  which  amounted 
to  approximately  a  2  percent  benefit  cut 
over  the  average  beneficiary's  lifetime. 

Contribution  rate  increases  were  speeded 
up  for  both  workers  and  employers,  with 
employers  paying  more  than  under  previous 
law  in  1984.  1988.  and  1989  and  employees 
paying  more  in  1988  and  1989. 


The  self-employed  will  be  required  to  pay 
social  security  rates  in  the  future  that  are 
comparable  to  what  is  paid  by  and  on  behalf 
of  employees,  a  considerable  increase  over 
what  they  had  been  paying  in  the  past. 

Higher-income  social  security  benefici- 
aries (about  IC^f  of  all  beneficiaries)  will  for 
the  first  time  pay  an  income  tax  on  one-half 
their  social  security  benefits,  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  tax  going  to  support  social  .se- 
curity. 

Those  non-profit  employees  not  previous 
ly  covered  (about  15<"r  of  the  total)  and 
riewly  hired  Federal  employees  will  be 
brought  under  the  system,  together  with 
members  of  Congress  and  top  officials  of 
the  Executive  Branch. 

The  Federal  government  speeded  up  its 
payment  for  military  service  credits  and  will 
pay  for  the  refundable  tax  credit  for  em- 
ployees in  the  year  1984  and  for  certain  tax 
credits  for  the  self-employed. 

The  1983  amendments  were  designed  to 
bring  the  separately-financed  OASDI 
system  into  balance.  There  was  an  agree- 
ment struck  among  many  diverse  interests 
as  to  how  to  do  this.  To  now  impose  addi 
tional  sacrifice  on  one  group— benefici- 
aries-is a  violation  of  that  agreement.  Mil- 
lions of  people  will  consider  such  a  move 
unfair.  Social  security  would  once  again 
become  a  major  unsettling  factor  in  our  na- 
tional life  and  on  the  political  scene 

2.  The  Separately  Financed  Social  Securi- 
ty Program  Will  Not  Contrtbute  to  the  Defi- 
cit after  1984  and  Should  Not  Be  Used  to 
Reduce  Deficits  Caused  by  Either  too  Much 
Spending  or  Inadequate   Income   in   Other 
Programs.  The  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  improved  the  financing 
of  the  program  by  an  estimated  $169  billion 
between  now   and   1990.  solving  the  short 
term  financing  problem  of  the  old-age.  sur- 
vivors,    and     disability     insurance    system 
(OASDI).   and   the   same   proposals   solved 
about  two-thirds  of  the  long-range  financing 
problem  as  projected  by  the  more  conserva- 
tive of  the  two  central  sets  of  projections 
out  of  the  four  made  by  the  trustees  of  the 
social     security     program.     The     Congress 
adopted  an  additional  provision— increasing 
the  age  of  first  eligibility  for  full  benefits 
which  takes  effect  gradually  after  the  year 
2000.  This  provision  was  not  recommended 
by  the  whole  Commission,  but  was  advocat- 
ed by  some  members.  As  a  result  of  all  these 
changes,  in  all  probability  OASDI  is  now 
adequately  financed  for  both  the  short  run 
and  over  the  75  years  for  which  the  long- 
range  estimates  are  made.  The  long-range 
cost  of  OASDI  shown  as  a  percent  of  payroll 
was  reduced  by  1.25  percentage  points  be- 
tween the   1982  Trustees'  Report  and  the 
1983   Report-from    14.09   percent   to    12.84 
percent.  The  income  to  the  system  was  in- 
creased 0.60  percentage  points— from  12.27 
percent  to  12.87  percent,  putting  the  system 
into   approximate   actuarial    balance,    -f  .02 
percent  of  payroll. 

There  can.  of  course,  be  no  absolute  guar- 
antee that  experience  will  follow  any  par- 
ticular set  of  estimates.  From  1984  through 
1987.  the  system  is  in  rather  close  balance, 
although  the  financing  is  adequate  under 
all  four  sets  of  estimates  the  trustees  have 
made.  Beginning  in  1988  and  running  to 
2020.  OASDI  IS  projected  to  build  very  large 
surpluses  under  three  of  the  projections  and 
is  adequately  financed  during  this  period 
under  even  the  most  pessimistic  assump- 
tions used.  After  2020.  under  all  but  the 
most  pessimistic  projections,  the  trust  funds 
still  continue  to  rise  for  a  long  period  of 
time  because  of  interest  earnings  on  the 


large  reserve,  but  they  start  to  drop  some- 
what when  measured  as  a  percentage  of  the 
next  years  outgo.  All  in  all.  the  1983 
amendments  have  produced  adequate  fi- 
nancing for  the  next  75  years  under  three 
sets  of  assumptions  and  for  50  years  under 
the  most  pessimistic.  Failure  to  keep  social 
security  benefits  up  to  date  with  purchasing 
power  would  be  particularly  resented  be- 
cause OASDI  is  now  adequately  financed, 
and  the  tienefit  reduction  clearly  would  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  over- 
all deficit. 

3.  Keeping  Benefits  Up  to  Date  vith  the 
Cost  of  Living  Makes  Sense.  Since  the 
amendments  of  1972.  the  purchasing  power 
of  social  security  benefits  has  been  protect- 
ed against  inflation.  The  provision  was 
adopted  as  a  conservative  measure  because 
its  sponsors  believed  that  an  automatic  pro- 
vision for  meeting  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living  would  lend  to  prevent  ad  hoc  benefit 
increases  and  other  expensive  changes  in 
the  program  that  went  beyond  keeping  the 
benefits  up  to  date  with  price  changes.  It 
has  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble provisions  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

It  seems  to  me  to  make  complete  sense  to 
decide  on  the  proper  level  of  benefits  that 
people  should  get  at  the  time  of  first  receipt 
and  then  to  maintain  the  purchasing  power 
of  that  benefit.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
make  sense  to  pay  a  benefit  that  is  worth 
more  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  retire- 
ment, say.  than  it  is  worth  five  or  ten  years 
later.  If  we  cannot  afford  to  maintain  a  ben- 
efit in  real  terms— and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  we  can— then  we  should  pay  lower 
amounts  in  the  beginning  and  maintain 
those  lower  amounts  in  real  terms. 

4.  Modifying  Social  Security  Commit- 
ments in  Ways  Unrelated  to  Social  Security 
Purposes  Undermines  Faith  in  the  Program. 
Social  security  promises  rest  on  past  earn- 
ings and  contributions  and  stretch  into  the 
distant  future.  Workers  today  are  paying 
for  protection  that  in  part  will  not  tie  real- 
ized for  20.  30  or  40  years  in  the  future.  To 
modify  benefit  promises  in  ways  unrelated 
to  social  security  needs  or  purposes  would 
further  weaken  faith  in  the  system,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  promises  of  government  gen- 
erally. 

5.  Failure  to  Maintain  the  Purchasing 
Power  of  Social  Security  Benefits  Falls  with 
Particular  Harshness  on  Low-Income 
People.  There  is  a  mistaken  notion— that 
has  recently  gained  some  currency— that 
social  security,  because  it  has  no  needs  test, 
is  somehow  a  "middle-class"  program.  Social 
.security  is  a  universal  program  and  is  large- 
ly responsible  for  the  fact  that  those  over 
65.  as  a  group,  are  now  no  more  likely  to  be 
desperately  poor  than  younger  people. 

If  there  were  no  social  security  and  no 
other  income  took  its  place,  there  would  be 
about  3.5  elderly  poor  persons  for  every  one 
now  below  the  poverty  level.  Social  security 
cuu  the  incidence  of  poverty  among  the  el- 
derly by  71  percent.  Nine  to  10  million 
people  above  65  are  kept  alwve  the  rock- 
bottom  poverty  level  by  social  security,  and 
4  to  5  million  other  social  security  benefici- 
aries are  also  kept  above  the  poverty  level 
by  their  social  security  benefits.  Millions 
more  are  kept  just  above  the  poverty  level 
by  social  security.  Whittling  away  at  social 
security  benefits  will  reverse  the  progress 
we  have  made  and  plunge  additional  people 
into  the  poor  and  near-poor  category. 

Cutting  the  purchasing  power  of  social  se- 
curity benefits  by  2  percent  a  year  for  six 
years,  as  in  H.R.  3790.  or  by  3  percent  a  year 


for  three  years,  as  in  the  proposal  now  being 
considered  in  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, is  the  equivalent  of  a  12  percent  and  9 
percent  benefit  cut.  respectively,  for  those 
receiving  benefits  in  the  years  in  question. 
Below  I  have  summarized  some  of  the  ef- 
fects of  reducing  social  security  purchasing 
power  by  approximately  10  percent. 

(a)  Nearly  20  percent  of  the  reduction 
would  be  borne  by  people  either  below  the 
poverty  level  ($4,626  per  year  for  a  single 
person  over  65  and  $5,836  for  an  elderly 
couple  in  1982)  or  with  incomes  less  than 
125  percent  of  the  poverty  level.  Some  of 
this,  perhaps  a  fourth,  would  be  made  up 
for  by  additional  payments  from  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  (SSI). 

(b)  The  poverty  gap  for  the  elderly— the 
difference  between  poor  peoples'  income 
and  the  Census  Bureau's  definition  of  pov- 
erty—would be  increased  by  over  SI  billion. 

(c)  The  number  of  elderly  poor  would  be 
increased  by  700.000  and  the  number  of 
npar-poor  elderly  (125  percent  of  the  pover- 
ty level)  by  400.000. 

6.  Reducing  the  Cost-of- Living  Adjustment 
over  a  Specified  Period  of  Time  Introduces 
Unfair  Treatment  Among  Beneficiaries. 
Those  who  are  receiving  benefits  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  reduction  will  get  12 
percent  le.ss  in  benefits  under  H.R.  3790 
than  under  present  law.  On  the  other  hand. 
iho.se  who  apply  first  after  1990  will  receive 
full  benefits,  unless,  as  many  will  fear,  the 
reduction  provision  is  extended. 

7.  Taking  into  Account  Inflation  Rates  in 
Excess  of  the  Same  Percentage  in  Income 
Tax  Indexing  and  in  Benefit  Indexing  Has 
Only  a  Superficial  Appearance  of  Equity. 
The  fact  that  there  are  more  taxpayers 
than  beneficiaries  means  that  the  two  meas- 
ures contribute  about  the  same  amount  to 
deficit  reductions,  but  the  effect  on  individ- 
uals is  very  different.  Under  H.R.  3790.  the 
purchasing  power  of  benefits  is  reduced  by 
12  percent  for  those  on  the  rolls  from  1985 
through  1990.  The  change  in  indexing  the 
income  tax  has  much  less  effect  on  the 
after-tax  income  of  taxpayers. 

If  the  social  security  COLA  is  set  at  the 
CPI  minus  3  percent,  as  in  the  plans  being 
considered  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, the  result  is  a  3  percent  a  year  across- 
the-board  reduction  in  benefits.  After  two 
years,  benefits  would  be  6  percent  lower 
than  they  would  have  been  if  the  COLA  had 
been  for  the  full  increase  in  the  CPI.  For  a 
household  which  depends  on  social  security 
as  a  sole  source  of  income,  two  years  of  CPI 
minus  3  percent  results  in  a  6  percent  reduc- 
tion in  income.  One  in  five  elderly  house- 
holds depends  on  social  security  for  at  least 
80  percent  of  total  income. 

If  income  is  half  social  security  and  half 
other  income,  this  would  amount  to  a  3  per- 
cent reduction  in  income.  More  than  half  of 
all  elderly  recipients  derive  more  than  50 
percent  of  their  income  from  social  security. 

Reducing  tax  indexing  does  not  increase 
taxes  by  a  flat  percent  across  the  board.  In- 
dexing expands  the  amount  of  income  that 
falls  into  each  tax  bracket  to  prevent  infla- 
tion from  forcing  taxpayers  into  higher  tax 
brackets.  As  a  result  of  indexing  minus  3. 
brackets  would  not  be  expanded  to  accom- 
modate the  first  3  percent  of  inflation.  The 
actual  reduction  in  after-tax  income  varies. 
A  family  filing  a  joint  return  with  two  de- 
pendents and  earning  $30,000  would  experi- 
ence a  0.3  percent  reduction  in  after-tax 
income  for  the  year  1985.  The  same  family 
earning  $50,000  would  experience  a  0.4  per- 
cent reduction  in  after-tax  income.  But  in 
no    case    will    the    reduction    in    after-tax 


income  be  nearly  as  large  as  the  social  secu- 
rity cuts. 

The  attached  table  shows  the  effect  in 
1985  of  reducing  tax  indexing  by  3  percent- 
age points  on  after-tax  income  for  taxpayer 
units  of  varying  family  size  and  income.  "The 
percentages  in  the  last  column  are  to  be 
compared  with  a  straight  3  percent  reduc- 
tion in  .social  security  benefits. 

CONCLUSION 

I  am  very  sympathetic  to  the  goal  of 
bringing  down  the  deficits  projected  in  the 
general  budget,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
further  cuts  in  social  security  benefits  are 
an  appropriate  part  of  this  effort.  Surely 
there  are  measures  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired objective  which  would  be  fairer  and 
which  would  not  reopen  the  social  security 
issue. 
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S.  2001-THE  NATIONAL  ACID 
DEPOSITION  REDUCTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  and 
cosponsorship  of  S.  2001,  the  National 
Acid  Deposition  Reduction  Act,  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from     Minnesota.     Senator     Duren- 

BERGER. 

Acid  rain  is  corroding  both  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  economy  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  a  particularly  serious 
problem  for  the  State  of  New  York.  In 
the  Adirondack  Park,  212  lakes  are 
now  'dead"— barren  of  fish— because 
of  acid  rain.  More  than  250  other  Adi- 
rondack lakes  are  on  the  brink.  This 
harm  to  natural  beauty  and  ecological 
balance  is  bad  enough  in  its  own  right, 
but  the  damage  to  the  sportfishing  in- 
dustry puts  thousands  of  jobs  at  risk. 

Acid  rain  is  destroying  our  forests 
and  eating  away  at  our  buildings  and 
monuments.  It  has  even  scarred  the 
Statute  of  Liberty.  Mr.  President,  this 
acid  siege  has  to  end. 

The  legislation  I  am  cosponsoring 
today  aims  at  a  10-million-ton  net  re- 
duction in  acid  deposition  in  the  31 
States  east  of  or  bordering  on  the  Mis- 


sissippi River.  The  bill  includes  a  fi- 
nancing mechanistti.  The  reductions 
will  be  achieved  through  buying  con- 
trol technology  with  revenues  from  an 
emissions  tax  imposed  on  sulfur  diox- 
ide and  nitrogen  oxide.  The  tax  will 
raise  $40  billion  over  10  years.  The  rev- 
enue will  go  to  a  trust  fund  that  EPA 
will  use  to  help  utilities  and  factories 
with  the  capital  cost  and  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  necessary  technology. 

The  bill  is  effective.  A  10-million-ton 
reduction  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  rainfall  less  acidic. 

The  bill  is  fair.  By  basing  revenues 
on  emissions,  it  acknowledges  that 
some  States  have  mjide  progress  in 
curbing  sulfur  dioxide.  But  by  spread- 
ing the  cost  nationwide,  it  also  keeps 
any  one  State  from  bearing  an  exces- 
sive burden. 

The  bill  is  prudent.  It  does  not  arbi- 
trarily mandate  any  particular  control 
method.  In  choosing  where  to  invest 
money  from  the  trust  fund.  EPA 
ought  to  have  the  flexibility  to  consid- 
er which  methods  promise  the  great- 
est benefit  for  every  dollar  spent. 

In  some  instances,  the  most  reasona- 
ble method  might  consist  of  switching 
to  low-sulfur  coal.  But  this  might  raise 
problems  for  States  that  produce 
high-sulfur  coal.  Like  Senator  Duren- 
BERGER.  I  invite  my  colleagues  from 
those  States  to  look  at  this  bill.  I  wel- 
come suggestions  as  to  how  we  might 
take  account  of  the  needs  of  coal 
mining  areas. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  let  this 
issue  pit  region  against  region.  We  all 
live  under  the  same  sky.  but  we  must 
lesson  the  amount  of  acid  rain  falling 
on  our  heads.* 


SENATOR  PELL'S  REMARKS  ON 
FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
ARTS 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  in 
1981,  I  was  fortunate  to  become  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Education.  Arts, 
and  Humanities  Subcommittee  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  our  important 
Federal  education,  arts,  and  human- 
ities programs.  I  have  greatly  enjoyed 
my  work  in  this  area  in  the  last  3 
years,  and  I  know  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  I  have  has  been  that  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell  has  remained  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee after  serving  very  ably  as 
its  chairman  for  many  years.  And.  in 
the  area  of  the  arts  and  humanities, 
he  has  remained  the  Senate's  leader 
and  expert,  a  distinction  he  earned 
many  years  ago  as  one  of  the  founding 
fathers  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Endowments. 

Last  month  Senator  Pell  wrote  an 
article  for  the  Annals,  a  journal  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  in  which 
he  discusses  the  future  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  the  arts.  I  commend  Senator 
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tant  alteration.  In  addition  the  task  force 
found  the  basic  structure  of  the  two  Endow- 


veloping  and  improving  this  now  well-tested 
method  of  raising  capital  funds.  It  should 


eties  and  wish  to  assert  their  common  iden- 
ity.   and   yet   wisdom   suggests  a  series  of 
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Pells  comments  on  these  important 
issues  to  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  particularly  his  remarks  on 
the  importance  of  private-public 
sector  cooperation  in  support  of  the 
arts,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  when  the  Senate  begins  its 
reauthorization  of  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Endowments. 
The  comments  follow: 

Federal  Support  for  the  Arts  Has  a 

Future 

(By  Claiborne  deB.  PelU 
Abstract;  As  one  who  has  been  intimately 
involved  for  23  years  with  the  federal  pro- 
grams that  support  the  arts  in  this  country. 
I  have  been  particularly  concerned  about 
recent  Reagan  administration  efforts  to 
reduce  the  budgets  of  the  National  Endow- 
ments for  the  Arts  and  for  the  Humanities 
and  to  lessen  their  impact  on  our  cultural 
scene.  The  administration's  approach  to  fed- 
eral arts  policy  began  with  some  basic  mis- 
conceptions about  the  sources  of  the  im- 
pressive growth  that  took  place  in  the  six- 
ties and  seventies  in  both  the  number  and 
quality  of  American  cultural  institutions. 
Mqreover  the  administration  contended 
that  as  government  support  for  the  arts  in- 
creased, there  was  a  decrease  in  moneys 
from  the  private  sector.  Statistics  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  opposite  is  true.  The  feder- 
al government  through  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  has  had  a  ma.'or  impact  in 
aiding  and  expanding  our  nation's  cultural 
institutions.  Much  of  this  effect  has  been 
achieved  in  partnership  with  private  re- 
sources. This  critical  government  role  as  cat- 
alyst and  facilitator  must  continue  to  spark 
increased  nonfederal  support  for  the  arts. 

The  direction  of  federal  support  for  the 
arts  became  alarmingly  uncertain  only  a  few- 
weeks  into  the  Reagan  administration.  The 
drastic  reductions  proposed  for  the  1982 
fiscal  year  came  as  a  surprise  to  those  of  us 
in  the  Congress  who  had  nurtured  the 
steady  growth  of  our  twin  Arts  and  Human- 
ities Endowments  over  the  preceding  fifteen 
years,  growth  that  had  enjoyed  the  unique 
bipartisan  support  and  encouragement  of 
presidents  and  congressmen  alike. 

the  threat  to  federal  support 
The  administration  proposal  was  to 
reduce  the  budget  authority  of  the  National 
Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  for  the  Hu- 
manities by  half.  A  savings  "  of  50  percent 
was  foreseen  in  the  program.s  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  year  1982.  Furthermore,  it  was 
recommended  at  the  same  time  that  budgets 
for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  be  held  at 
the  $100  million  level. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  under  the  guidance  of  its  director. 
David  Stockman,  stated  its  rationale  for 
these  cuts  as  follows: 

Reductions  of  this  magnitude  are  pre- 
mised on  the  notion  that  the  Administra- 
tion should  completely  revamp  federal 
policy  for  arts  and  humanities  support.  For 
too  long,  the  Endowments  have  spread  fed- 
eral financing  into  an  ever-wider  range  of 
artistic  and  literary  endeavor,  promoting 
the  notion  that  the  federal  government 
should  be  the  financial  patron  of  first  resort 
for  both  individuals  and  institutions  en- 
gaged in  artistic  and  literary  pursuits.  This 
policy  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the  his- 
toric role  of  private,  individual,  and  corpo- 
rate support  in  these  key  areas.  These  re- 


ductions in  federal  support  are  a  first  step 
toward  reversing  this  trend.' 

The  most  extreme  interpretation  of  these 
words  would  be  that  government  does  not 
really  have  an  obligation  to  support  the  arts 
financially  or  philosophically  and  should 
therefore  stop  or  drastically  curtail  its  activ- 
ity in  this  area.  Others,  of  a  more  moderate 
bent,  would  hold  that  government  support 
should  extend  only  to  our  so-called  national 
treasures,  leaving  the  rest  of  our  artists  and 
cultural  institutions  to  fend  for  themselves. 
However  one  interpreted  the  OMB  ration- 
ale, it  was  a  startlingly  new  concept,  which 
posed  serious  social  and  economic  conse- 
quences for  a  multitude  of  communities  and 
institutions. 

Mr.  Stockman  advised  the  president  that 
such  cuts  'could  generate  strong  opposi- 
tion "  from  the  Endowment's  "broad  and  ar- 
ticulate public  constituencies."  -'  Despite 
this  warning,  however,  he  proceeded  to  rec- 
ommend the  50  percent  reductions.  Some 
members  of  the  administration  tried  to  put 
the  best  face  possible  on  the  proposed  halv- 
ing of  the  Arts  Endowments  budget  by 
spreading  the  word  that  Stockman  had 
originally  asked  for  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  the  agency.  This  generous  gesture,  if 
true,  was  hardly  reassuring  to  the  arts  com- 
munity and  to  their  supporters  in  Congress. 
With  the  formal  submission  of  the  proposed 
budget  revisions,  the  battle  of  the  budget 
w  as  officially  under  way. 

I  particularly  objected  at  the  time  to  two 
of  OMB's  justifications  for  the  reductions. 
First.  I  strongly  di-sagreed  with  the  point 
that  the  arts  were  a  low  priority  item."  ^ 
and  second.  I  took  issue  with  the  contention 
that  federal  support  for  the  arts  over  the 
previous  15  years  had  discouraged  or  driven 
out  private  and  corporate  support.  In  fact, 
in  the  10  years  prior  to  the  Arts  Endow- 
ment's establishment,  contributions  to  the 
arts  from  the  private  sector  had  risen  less 
than  3  percent  from  an  estimated  $199  mil- 
lion in  1955,  to  $205  million  in  1964.  In  the 
succeeding  years,  however,  when  the  En- 
dowment has  been  performing  its  crucial 
role  as  a  catalyst,  total  philanthropic  sup- 
port for  the  arts  and  culture  had  grown  to 
S2.7  billion  and  corporate  support  alone  had 
increased  from  $22  million  in  1966  to  $435 
million  currently. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1965.  the  Endow- 
ment has  also  been  largely  responsible  for 
encouraging  growth  in  support  for  the  arts 
from  state  governments,  in  local  arts  agency 
support,  in  the  overall  increase  in  the 
number  of  arts  institutions,  and  especially 
in  the  size  of  audiences. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  concept  of 
my  original  enabling  legislation  was  that 
private  initiative  should  always  be  the  prin- 
cipal and  primary  source  for  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  the  arts  in  the 
United  States.  I  envisioned  the  Endowment 
as  a  catalyst  that  would  help  spark  nonfed- 
eral support  for  the  arts  in  a  new  and 
unique  role  for  public  moneys.  The  fact  that 
Endowment  grants  were  to  be  matched  on  a 
one-to-one  basis  was  the  key  to  the  entire 
proposal. 


'  U.S..  Exrnitivc  Offirr  of  the  President,  Prest- 
drnti  Buttgel  Reform  Plan,  pi  3.  Amcncas  Neu 
BfginniHci  A  Program  for  tconomxc  Recovery 
iWashinuton,  DC:  Government  Printing  Office. 
1981).  p  6  39. 

-  U.S.  Hou.se  of  Representatives.  Democratic 
Study  Group.  Special  Report;  The  Stockman  Hit 
List.    7  Feb.  1981.  p.  37. 

'U.S..  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Amerj- 
Ctt's  New  Beginning,  p.  6-39. 


After  seeing  the  success  of  this  plan,  the 
legislation  was  later  amended  to  provide  for 
the  Challenge  and  Treasury  Department 
grants,  which  required  a  match  of  three 
nonfederal  dollars  for  each  federal  dollar 
granted  by  the  Endowment.  I  could  not 
have  been  more  pleased  when  the  incoming 
private  dollars  began  far  exceeding  those  re- 
quired by  the  federal  guidelines.  The  con- 
cept of  "Endowment  as  catalyst"  was  clearly 
working,  and  it  was  proving  to  be  of  tremen- 
dously important  assistance  to  cultural  in- 
stitutions. 

IN  DEFENSE  OF  FEDERAL  SUPPORT 

When  the  appropriations  hearings  got 
under  way  to  address  the  cuts  in  the  first 
Reagan  budget,  the  arts  community  turned 
out  in  impressive  numbers  and  with  elo- 
quent pleadings  and  telling  statistics  with 
which  to  make  their  case.  These  articulate 
arts  witnesses  were  supported  by  represent- 
atives from  the  corporate  sector,  who  were 
justifiably  worried  that  massive  reductions 
by  the  government  would  send  a  signal  that 
the  arts  were  in  fact  dispensable.  If  this 
belief  took  hold  it  would  certainly  not  en- 
courage the  private  sector  to  contribute  ad- 
ditional sums  at  a  time  when  they  were  ac- 
tually of  critical  importance. 

After  lengthy  hearings  and  complicated 
negotiations  between  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  a  final  budget  of 
$143  million  was  approved  for  the  Arts  En- 
dowment in  fiscal  year  1982-approximately 
a  10-percent  reduction  from  the  year  before 
but  in  reality  a  more  serious  blow,  owing  to 
the  toll  taken  by  inflation.  The  important 
element,  however,  was  that  the  arts  con- 
stituency in  this  country  had  proven  to  be  a 
powerful  force  with  which  Congress  and  the 
president  could  not  avoid  dealing.  Indeed 
the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  the  outcry 
may  have  surprised  the  administration  and 
convinced  it  that  further  major  alterations 
in  federal  arts  policy  should  be  undertaken 
more  cautiously  and  with  an  eye  to  the 
freshly  mobilized  and  confident  arts  con- 
stituency. 

The  administration  soon  responded  by  ap- 
pointing the  Presidential  Task  Force  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  and  directed  it  to  con- 
duct a  thorough  reas-sessmenl  of  federal 
arts  policy.  Many  who  feared  that  there 
would  be  fundamental  alterations  in  the  En- 
dowment's structure  and  purpose  were  reas- 
sured when  President  Reagan  called  our  cul- 
tural institutions  "an  essential  national  re- 
source" that  'must  be  kept  strong"  ^  despite 
the  need  to  reduce  government  spending. 
Others  were  suspicious  that  the  task  force 
findings  were  already  a  foregone  conclusion 
and  that  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Endow- 
ments, as  we  know  them,  were  to  be  drasti- 
cally transformed  into  a  government  corpo- 
ration along  the  lines  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting. 

Nevertheless  a  distinguished  group  of  citi- 
zens from  the  artistic,  corporate,  and  uni- 
versity worlds  was  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent to  conduct  an  extensive  review  of  both 
Endowments.  An  indication  of  the  future  of 
federal  support  for  the  arts  can  be  found  in 
the  report  that  the  task  force  presented  at 
its  final  meeting.  First,  it  concluded  to  ev- 
eryone"s  great  relief  that  there  is  indeed  a 
valuable  federal  role  in  the  arts  and  human- 
ities. The  low  priority  assigned  to  the  arts 
by  OMB  had  clearly  undergone  an  impor- 


<  U.S..  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  State- 
ment on  the  Establishment  of  the  Presidential 
Task  Force  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  6  May 
1981. 
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tant  alteration.  In  addition  the  task  force 
found  the  basic  structure  of  the  two  Endow- 
ments to  be  sound.  I  particularly  welcomed 
this  finding,  as  my  confidence  in  the  two 
agencies  and  the  way  they  operate  has  re- 
mained steadfast  over  their  entire  life  span. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Senate  authorizing 
subcommittee  exercise  our  oversight  au- 
thority by  setting  the  direction  of  the  En- 
dowment"s  programs.  Reauthorization  of 
the  Endowments,  which  now  occurs  every 
four  or  five  years,  gives  us  the  chance  to  ad- 
dress specific  problems  in  a  program  and  to 
hear  proposals  for  change.  Some  fine  tuning 
has  been  carried  out  over  the  years,  but,  in 
general,  the  original  legislation  has  re- 
mained largely  unchanged  as  a  testament  to 
its  effectiveness  as  well  as  to  the  success  of 
the  Endowments. 

A  further  finding  of  the  task  force  was 
that  support  for  the  arts  from  the  private 
sector  should  be  increased.  The  success  of 
the  Challenge  Grant  Program  was  undoubt- 
edly a  guidepost  here.  But  the  task  force 
recommendation  went  further  to  ask  that 
corporate,  foundation,  and  individual  giving 
be  increased  so  as  to  make  up  the  shortfall 
in  federal  spending.  It  was  speculated  at  the 
time  that  if  any  one  of  the  top  500  corpora- 
lions  gave  the  legally  allowable  5  percent 
contribution  to  the  arts,  the  funding  prob- 
lem would  be  solved.  Furthermore  only  30 
percent  of  the  nations  corporations  were 
said  to  be  making  charitable  donations,  and 
that  a  great  deal  more  could  be  accom- 
plished if  these  vast  untapped  resources 
were  mobilized. 

Though  business  will  undoubtedly  find  it 
difficult  to  increase  its  gifts  in  the  present 
economic  climate.  I  wish  to  encourage  all  ef- 
forts in  this  direction.  The  Arts  Endowment 
has  a  superb  track  record  of  being  able  to 
attract  private  money.  Through  the  existing 
mechanism  of  Treasury  Funds  and  Chal- 
lenge Grants,  the  agency  is  set  up  to  receive 
gifts  that  have  the  wonderful  effect  of  dou- 
bling or  tripling  the  funds  that  it  can  actu- 
ally award  to  a  particular  applicant  institu- 
tion. This  ability  to  attract  private  money 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  Endow- 
ments  structure  ano  has  already  proved  to 
be  a  huge  success.  With  skillful  direction 
and  encouragement,  the  much  needed  in- 
crease in  private  support  can  be  achieved  by 
expanding  this  partnership. 

THE  NEED  FOR  FEDERAL  INVOLVEMENT 

Of  course  a  period  of  dramatic  economic 
growth  would  help  everyone,  but  I  am  skep- 
tical that  a  major  recovery  is  coming  soon. 
Private  philanthropy  alone  is  simply  not 
going  to  fill  the  gaps  that  are  now  occurring 
with  alarming  frequency  among  our  arts  in- 
stitutions. Foundations,  also  pressed  by  eco- 
nomic conditions,  are  finding  it  virtually  im- 
possible to  increase  their  giving  commit- 
ments. It  is  regrettable  but  true  that  corpo- 
rate and  foundation  philanthropy  can  only 
in  rare  instances  address  base  budget  prob- 
lems no  matter  how  sincere  the  interest. 
Some  redirection  of  foundation  funds  can 
be  expected  to  assist  in  some  of  the  most 
desperate  situations,  but  this  sector  cannot 
possibly  be  expected  to  come  to  the  rescue 
without  an  assist  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Large  capital  endowments  can  provide  a 
welcome  cushion  in  hard  times,  but  even  our 
major  cultural  institutions  are  just  begin- 
ning to  seek  funds  for  stockpiling  in  such  a 
reserve.  Wisely,  the  Endowment's  Challenge 
Grant  Program  permits  both  the  federal 
and  private  matching  moneys  to  be  used  for 
building  such  cash  reserve  funds.  Again,  it 
would  seem  prudent  to  explore  ways  of  de- 


veloping and  improving  this  now  well-tested 
method  of  raising  capital  funds.  It  should 
also  be  structured  so  that  institutions  of  all 
sizes  can  particpate. 

Though  each  .segment  of  the  private 
sector  must  be  approached  and  encouraged 
to  assist  in  ever  more  creative  ways.  I  want 
to  stress  that  I  believe  that  the  American 
government  should  very  definitely  continue 
to  be  actively  involved  in  the  business  of  the 
arts.  I  do  not  agree  with  some  who  see  the 
foundations  and  corporations  being  forced 
into  taking  over  programs  that  the  govern- 
ment is  abandoning.  They  have  neither  the 
resources  nor  the  desire  to  do  this.  The  gov- 
ernment must  continue  to  play  its  crucial 
role  as  catalyst  and  ensure  that  the  symbi- 
otic relationship  between  public  funding 
and  private  initiatives  remains  a  vital  one. 

The  arts  in  this  country  are  flourishing  as 
never  before,  and  their  audience  is  expand- 
ing. It  is,  in  fact,  not  the  arts  that  are  finan- 
cially threatened,  but  only  specific  arts  in- 
stitutions and  activities.  Now  that  the  struc- 
ture and  methods  of  the  Arts  Endowment 
have  been  endorsed  by  this  administration, 
the  only  real  gap  is  the  gap  caused  by  high 
inflation  and  reductions  in  government  sup- 
port. New  ways  can  be  found  to  increase  the 
participation  of  the  private  sector  by  ex- 
panding its  partnership  with  the  establish 
government  arts  programs.* 


REDUCING  EUROPEAN  ANXIETY 
•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  despite 
recent  claims  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  has  never  been  stronger, 
there  is  ample  evidence  of  fissures  just 
beneath  the  surface.  Western  Europe- 
ans continue  to  question  many  aspects 
of  current  U.S.  foreign  policy,  just  as 
they  disagree  among  themselves  on 
many  economic  and  security  questions. 
The  fact  that  some  new  neclear  mis- 
siles have  successfully  been  deployed 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  remaining 
weapons  will  be  welcomed,  especially 
absent  any  real  progress  toward  arms 
control. 

One  of  the  most  perceptive  analysts 
of  European  affairs.  Prof.  Stanley 
Hoffmann  of  Harvard,  writes  in  the 
February  6  New  York  Times  that  the 
United  States  could  help  reduce  Euro- 
pean anxieties  by  a  more  active  and 
comprehensive  East-West  diplomacy, 
especially  in  the  realm  of  arms  con- 
trol. He  also  suggests  greater  Europe- 
an efforts  to  strengthen  their  nonnu- 
clear  military  capabilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Professor 
Hoffmann's  cogent  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  6,  1984] 
To  Reduce  Europeans"  Anxiety 
(By  Stanley  Hoffman) 
Paris.— The   crisis   provoked   in   Western 
Europe  by  the  deployment  of  medium-range 
American    missiles   appears    to    have    been 
overcome.   The   peace   movement,    particu- 
lalry  in  West  Germany,  shows  signs  of  de- 
moralization and  splintering.  The  govern- 
ments   of    the    major    Western    European 
countries  have  reaffirmed  their  solidarity 
with  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  the  al- 
liance remains  in  a  paradoxical  situation:  Its 
European  members  are  full  of  deep  anxi- 


eties and  wish  to  assert  their  common  iden- 
ity,  and  yet  wisdom  suggests  a  series  of 
small  steps  rather  than  any  grand  design. 

The  anxiety  is  close  to  the  surface.  The 
very  duration  of  the  missile  deployments 
guarantees  further  troubles,  especially  if 
arms  control  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  do  not  resume.  The  usual  doubts 
about  United  States  policy  are  as  sharp  as 
ever.  All  Western  European  governments 
believe  that  peace  in  Europe  is  not  just  a 
question  of  military  equilibrium  but  also  re- 
quires constant  conversations  and  under- 
standings with  the  Kremlin.  They  are  not 
convinced  that  American  statesmen  agree, 
despite  the  recent  and  abrupt  moderation  of 
President  Reagan's  rhetoric.  Many  Western 
Europeans  fear  that,  despite  official  Ameri- 
can denials.  American  strategic  planning  en- 
tails the  possibility  of  a  "limited"  nuclear 
war  that  could  spare  the  superpowers  but 
would  devastate  Europe.  They  are  even 
more  upset  by  American  attacks,  coming 
from  neo-con.servatives  as  well  as  from 
former  officials  of  the  1960's.  against  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organizations  tradi- 
tional strategy  of  threatening  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  first  use  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  event  of  a  Soviet  conventional  attack. 

Western  Europeans  resist  America"s  pres- 
sure to  rely  primarily,  both  for  deterrence 
and  for  defense,  on  conventional  forces,  not 
only  for  economic  reasons  but  also  because 
they  remember  that  conventional  deter- 
rents rarely  have  succeeded  in  the  past  and 
because  they  are  more  convinced  that  many 
Americans  of  the  inevitable  superiority  of 
Soviet  conventional  forces. 

Finally,  Western  Europeans  are  disturbed 
by  recurrent  United  States  threats  or  hints 
about  removing  some  of  America's  conven- 
tional forces  from  Europe  either  in  order  to 
lighten  the  financial  burden  on  the  United 
States  or  to  cope  with  more  serious  threats 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

All  these  possibilities  emphasize  Western 
Europe's  dependence  on  the  United  States. 
Even  the  newly  deployed  missiles  teach  the 
same  lesson.  They  remain  under  Washing- 
ton's control— and  the  more  Americans 
stress  the  declining  credibility  of  a  threat  of 
first  use,  the  less  can  Western  Europeans  be 
sure  that  these  missiles  actually  will  play 
the  deterrent  role  for  which  they  were  de- 
ployed. 

The  Western  Europeans  are  also,  as  usual, 
divided.  The  French  have  a  national  consen- 
sus around  nuclear  deterrence  and  often 
talk  as  if  the  accumulation,  by  the  West,  of 
nuclear  weapons— any  nuclear  weapons— is 
the  key  to  peace  and  security  in  Europe.  In 
West  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  the  devel- 
opment both  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  by 
the  United  States  of  nuclear  weapons  capa- 
ble of  hitting  the  enemy's  nuclear  forces 
has  awakened  doubts  about  the  long-term 
stability  of  nuclear  deterrence. 

These  fears  and  disagreements  have  made 
Western  European  statesmen  eager  to 
revive  the  dormant  ideal  of  a  more  autono- 
mous Western  European  defense  within  the 
alliance.  There  is  another  reason:  The  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  is  bogged  down 
in  petty  discussions  about  money  and  milk, 
its  institutions  are  paralyzed  and  all  its 
members  feel  the  need  to  take  .some  initia- 
tive proving  that  the  ideal  of  a  united 
Europe  is  not  dead.  But  there  remain  formi- 
dable obstacles  to  a  common  defense,  espe- 
cially in  the  nuclear  field. 

The  modernization  of  the  French  and 
British  nuclear  deterrents  will  add  many 
warheads,  but  they  remain  national  forces 
whose  capacity  to  deter  Soviet  attacks,  espe- 
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cially  conventional  ones,  on  the  rest  of 
Europe  is  dubious.  The  FYench  realize  that 
their  nuclear  force  could  probably  not  save 
them  from  Soviet  conventional  attacks  or 
blackmail  should  the  Soviet  Union  reach 
France's  borders,  and  that  France  has  a 
vested  interest  in  preventing  a  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  defeat  east  of  the 
Rhine.  But  they  continue  to  give  priority  to 
nuclear  weapons  over  conventional  forces. 
The  creation  of  a  common  nuclear  deterrent 
for  Western  Europe  would  require  not  only 
a  dramatic  French  shift  from  national  inde- 
pendence to  collective  decision-makmg  but 
also  a  willingness  to  let  Bonn  have  not  just 
the  right  of  veto  but  a  finger  on  the  nuclear 
trigger.  No  Western  European  government, 
and  especially  not  the  West  German  one.  is 
ready  for  this. 

What  is  to  be  done?  On  the  Western  Euro- 
pean side,  there  could  be  joint  French.  Brit- 
ish and  West  German  discussions  on  the 
uses  of  the  French  and  British  long-range 
nuclear  forces,  and  French-German  discus- 
sions on  the  targeting  of  France's  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  and  on  the  function  of  the 
quick  deployment  force  thai  France  plans  to 
create.  Better  coordination  and  division  of 
labor  in  the  production  of  conventional 
weapons  by  Western  Europe  should  certain 
ly  be  undertaken. 

But  the  two  pillars  of  the  alliance  remain 
a  joint  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  a 
strategy  based  both  on  a  credible  conven- 
tional force  and  on  the  continuing  risk  of 
nuclear  escalation  in  case  of  conventional 
war.  The  preservation  of  these  pillars  re- 
quires a  greater  United  States  willingness  to 
match  the  buildup  of  American  strength 
with  far  more  active  and  comprehensive 
East-West  diplomacy,  especially  in  the 
realm  of  arms  control.  It  also  requires  the 
persistence  of  uncertainty  about  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  case  of  a  Soviet  conven- 
tional attack,  precisely  because  there  are  no 
technological  panaceas  that  could  guarantee 
the  success  of  a  purely  conventional  deter- 
rence and  defense. 

In  the  conventional-war  realm,  the  West- 
ern European  members  ought  to  increa.se 
their  efforts  in  order  to  foreclose  any  possi- 
bility of  a  quick  Soviet  victory.  But  it  would 
be  foolish  to  e.xpect  such  an  increase  as  long 
as  the  American  economic  recovery  has  not 
spread  to  Western  Europe. 

Ultimately,  economic  ill  health  and  politi- 
cal divergences  remain  far  more  dangerous 
for  the  alliance  than  Soviet  buildups  or 
peace  offenses.* 


ARIZONA  MEMORIAL  SEEKS  RE- 
NEWED DIPLOMATIC  TIES 
WITH  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  announce 
that  the  Arizona  State  Legislature  has 
overwhelmingl.v  passed  a  ccncurrent 
memorial  urging  the  President  to  rees- 
tablish official  governmental  relations 
with  the  Republic  of  China.  Moreover, 
the  State  memorial  urges  Congress  to 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  fulfill  U.S. 
commitments  to  the  people  and  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  previously 
called  for  what  I  call  the  derecognition 
of  Red  China  and  the  resumption  of 
our  previous  official  recognition  given 
to  the  Republic  of  China  as  the  only 
legitimate  government  of  the  Chinese 
people.  The  memorial  adopted  by  the 


legislature  of  my  State  reinforces  my 
feeling  that  President  Reagan  should 
adopt  this  course. 

The  Communist  regime  on  the  main- 
land of  China  will  not  be  here  forever. 
The  form  of  totalitarianism  and  state 
socialism  practiced  by  Communist 
China  is  a  proven  failure.  Sooner  or 
later,  communism  will  disintegrate 
from  its  own  corruption  and  internal 
contradictions. 

The  Chinese,  with  their  thousands 
of  years  of  civilization,  know  better 
than  anyone  else  of  the  cycles  in  histo- 
ry. Always  in  the  past,  the  Chinese 
people  have  thrown  off  repressive  re- 
gimes and  have  subsequently  enjoyed 
greater  heights  of  achievement  and 
economic  and  military  strength.  So  it 
was  when  the  tyrannical  Chin  dynas- 
ty was  replaced  by  the  great  Han 
China  and  so  it  will  occur  again  when 
the  Communist  emperors  are  de- 
stroyed or  destroy  themselves  and  are 
succeeded  by  a  free  and  constitutional- 
ly based  government. 

Rather  than  bow  to  the  arbitrary  de- 
mands of  Red  China,  the  United 
States  should  concentrate  on  improv- 
ing its  strategic  relationships  with 
proven,  modern  allies,  such  as  Japan, 
South  Korea,  Taiwan  and  the  private 
enterprise  nations  of  ASEAN.  Red 
China  is  not  and  can  never  be  a  de- 
pendable ally  or  partner  of  the  demo- 
cratic and  free  market  nations  o;  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  in  restructuring  our 
foreign  policy  in  the  Pacific,  I  also 
would  urge  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  follow  the  recommendation 
made  in  the  Arizona  memorial  to  give 
U.S.  security  guarantees  for  the  Re- 
public of  China.  Regardless  of  blind  or 
wishful  thinking  about  the  motives  of 
Red  China,  the  fact  is  that  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  on  Taiwan  faces  serious 
threats  of  blockade  or  invasion  of  the 
offshore  islands  of  Kinmen  and 
Matsu,  a  possible  Communist  naval 
blockade  of  Taiwan  itself  and  the  over- 
whelming of  Taiwan's  air  and  naval 
defenses  by  the  growing  sophisticated 
arms  of  Red  China,  especially  if 
Taiwan  is  not  allowed  to  obtain  quali- 
tatively advanced  air  defense  capabili- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Arizo- 
na State  memorial  will  encourage 
other  States  to  adopt  similar  resolu- 
tions reflecting  the  real  wishes  of  the 
American  people,  whose  commonsense 
and  loyalty  to  friends  would  be  useful 
qualities  in  our  foreign  policy. 

The  memorial  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Memorial  2001 
To  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  China  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  faithful 
allies  of  the  United  Stales  since  its  founding 
in  1912.  having  militarily  and  politically 
supported  our  country  during  World  War  I. 
World  War  11.  the  Korean  War  and  the 
Vietnam  War:  and 


Whereas,  the  Republic  of  China  has  built 
a  successful,  prosperous  and  free  economy 
out  of  the  ashes  of  a  half  century  of  revolu- 
tion, invasion  and  civil  war  and  now  serves 
as  a  major  trading  partner  of  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  China  holds  a 
pivotal,  strategic  position  in  the  defense  of 
East  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific,  which  is 
vitally  important  to  the  interest  and  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States,  with  extensive 
air  and  naval  base  systems  available  to  the 
United  States  on  request,  and  has  always 
utilized  its  military  power  in  the  interests  of 
the  free  world:  and 

Whereas,  the  political  and  economic  sta- 
bility of  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  free- 
dom way  of  life,  high  standard  of  living  and 
fundamental  human  rights  of  its  18  million 
people,  and  the  military  security  of  this 
nation,  would  be  significantly  enhanced  by 
the  reestablishment  of  official  diplomatic 
and  military  relations  between  the  Republic 
of  China  and  the  United  States. 

Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  the 
Senate  concurring,  prays: 

1.  That  the  President  of  the  United  Stales 
reestablish  official  governmental  relations 
with  the  Republic  of  China  and  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  take  all  nec- 
essary actions  to  provide  specific  .security 
guarantees  for  the  Repu'olic  of  China. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Stales,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

3.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Slate 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial, 
in  care  of  George  Y.  Yeh.  Arizona  Coordina- 
tor for  the  Republic  of  China,  to  President 
Chiang  Ching-kuo.  Republic  of  China:  Pre- 
mier Sun  Yun-suan.  Republic  of  China: 
Minister  Fusung  Chu.  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Republic  of  China:  Minister  Kuo- 
hwa  Yu.  Chairman  of  the  Council  for  Eco- 
nomic Planning  and  Development.  Republic 
of  China:  Minister  Chao  Uaotung.  Ministrj- 
of  Economic  Affairs.  Republic  of  China: 
Minister  Hsu  Li-teh.  Ministry  of  Finance. 
Republic  of  China:  Minister  Mo  Sung-nien, 
Overseas  Chinese  Affairs  Commi-ssion.  Re- 
public of  China,  .nd  Representative  Fre- 
drick F.  Chien.  Coordination  Council  for 
North  American  Affairs.* 


GRENADA 


•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
rescue  mission  on  the  Marxist  island 
of  Grenada  continues  to  provoke  con- 
troversy within  the  American  media. 
Despite  overwhelming  evidence  of 
massive  support  by  the  American 
people,  the  media  has  made  every 
effort  to  discredit  and  embarass  the 
administration.  the  U.S,  Armed 
Forces,  and  those  involved  in  the  mis- 
sion. This  tendency  on  the  part  of  our 
media  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
right  to  determine  what  the  nature 
and  direction  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  is  ably  analyzed  in  a  column 
by  the  distinguished  journalist.  Alice 
Widener.  and  I  ask  that  the  column  be 
printed  in  its  entirety. 
The  article  follows: 
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The  Mass  Media  Our  Overprivileged  Elite 
(By  Alice  Widener) 

When  Vice  Admiral  Joseph  Metcalf  III 
barred  the  press  from  covering  the  United 
States  military  rescue  of  Grenada  from  an- 
archy. October  25  and  26,  1983.  most  of  our 
mass  media  stars,  male  and  female,  were  so 
infuriated  they  bared  fangs  usually  con- 
cealed behind  smiles  artfully  constructed 
for  TV-camera  close-ups  by  high-priced  cos- 
metic dentistry. 

Hysterically,  Helen  Thomas  of  United 
Press  International  shrieked,  "The  White 
House  has  lost  credibility  with  the  media." 

Dan  Rathers  of  CBS-TV  said.  "If  the 
press  isn't  there,  the  people  aren't  there." 
John  Chancellor  of  NBC-TV  said,  "The 
American  government  is  doing  whatever  it 
wants  lo  in  Grenada  without  any  represent- 
ative of  the  American  public  watching  what 
it's  doing." 

Obviously.  Messrs.  Rather  and  Chancellor 
exclude  civilian  and  military  officials  of  our 
Government  as  legitimate  representatives  of 
the  American  people.  Fortunately  for  truth, 
at  the  moment  of  the  Grenada  crisis.  Ray 
Briem  of  ABC  Talk  Radio  pointed  out  coolly 
and  correctly.  "The  polls  show  overwhelm- 
ingly that  the  media  have  lost  credibility 
with  the  public." 

Most  media  stars  were  not  only  way  out  of 
touch  with  the  fundamental  feelings  of  the 
very  public  whom  they  profess  lo  protect 
and  respect  but  also  exhibited  the  kind  of 
conceited  fascislic  arrogance  characteristic 
of  a  republic  at  its  lime  of  true  crisis  when  a 
single  group  claims  immunity  from  disci- 
pline, tradition,  loyally  and  law. 

What  happened  in  Grenada  during  the 
rescue  operation  is  that  for  the  first  lime 
since  1950  the  American  people  could  them- 
selves learn  what  really  was  taking  place 
without  preclusive  censorship  by  The  Press. 

Thus  when  the  rescued  American  medical 
students  arrived  at  Kennedy  Airport  it  was 
impossible  lo  screen  from  public  view  the 
23-year-old  girl  who  flung  herself  into  her 
parents'  anxiously  awaiting  arms  and  cried 
out.  "Those  Marines— they  were  so  strong 
and  brave  and  kind!" 

Kind?  Kind?  That  adjective  left  the  media 
horde  dumbstruck,  accustomed  as  most  of 
ihem  are  to  hearing  and  reading  since  1950 
mainly  the  harshest  derogative  of  our 
American  military. 

It  was  in  1950  that  two  major  events  oc- 
curred which  adversely  affected  the  security 
of  every  American  and  that  of  our  nation 
and  the  entire  free  world.  The  first  of  these 
events  was  adoption  by  President  Harry 
Truman,  April  1950,  of  a  top  secret  overall 
foreign  policy  directive.  National  Security 
Council  Document  68,  which  was  foisted  on 
him  by  Dean  Acheson.  George  F.  Kennan 
and  Averell  Harriman.  Referred  to  among 
the  intellectual  clique  who  framed  NSC-68 
as  the  "containment  of  communism"  policy, 
it  actually  was  the  formulation  of  a  rigid 
"no-win"  doctrine  applied  to  our  country 
only.  NSC-68  urges  avoidance  of  nuclear 
war  through  U.S.  acceptance  of  a  Soviet 
first  strike  and  NSC-68  forbids  any  U.S. 
action  "directly  challenging  Soviet  pres- 
tige." 

The  second  major  1950  event  adversely  af- 
fecting our  internal  and  external  national 
security  was  announcement  by  The  New 
York  Times  that  it  was  abandoning  our  tra- 
ditional journalistic  distinction  between 
straight  news  and  editorial  writing  in  favor 
of  adopting  what  it  described  as  "interpre- 
tive reporting"  but  in  reality  waus  propagan- 
dizing. Consequently.  Times  man  Thomas  J. 
Hamilton,  newly  elected  president   of   the 


United  Nations  Correspondents  Association, 
proposed  abandonment  of  objective  report- 
ing on  the  U.N.  "for  the  sake  of  an  ideal." 

The  full  consequences  of  our  no-win  for- 
eign policy,  which  was  kept  top  secret  until 
February  1975.  and  of  our  acceptance  of  "in- 
terpretive reporting"  which  shielded  the 
Communist  movement  from  direct  chal- 
lenges to  its  prestige,  became  obvious  to  the 
American  people  only  in  October  1983  when 
our  "sitting  duck"  Marines  were  massacred 
at  Beirut  Airport  in  Lebanon  and  thereafter 
the  Reagan  Administration  had  the  courage 
to  undertake  a  winning  military  operation 
in  Grenada. 

In  vitriolic  criticism  of  the  Reagan  mili- 
tary policy,  Sam  Donaldson  burst  out  on  the 
Sunday  morning  ABC-TV  News  discussion 
"I  am  a  believer  in  the  Acheson-Kennan 
containment  policy."  Thus  he  exposed  him- 
self, as  do  almost  all  our  prominent  media 
stars,  as  an  ideologue  not  an  objective  news- 
person. 

The  30lh  anniversary  issue  of  Playboy 
magazine,  dated  January  1984,  carries  a 
long  exclusive  interview  with  Dan  Rather 
who  declares,  "The  only  person  I'll  listen  to 
in  criticism  about  our  [CBS'l  coverage  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  Harrison  Salisbury.  He 
can  lay  down  aces  in  terms  of  his  experience 
of  covering  it.  With  everybody  else,  my  atti- 
tude on  it  is  • you.'  I  don't  think  other 

people  have  a  lot  lo  crow  about. "  Informed 
Americans  know  that  Harrison  Salisbury, 
formerly  of  the  New  York  Times  is  as  pro- 
Soviet  as  Herbert  Matthews  of  the  New- 
York  Times  was  pro-Castro. 

On  November  30.  1983.  Mary  Bedell  Smith 
reported  in  The  Times  that  Peter  Jennings 
of  ABC-TV  told  her  "99%  of  the  phone  calls 
I  received  about  barring  the  press  from  Gre- 
nada were  in  favor  of  the  [U.S.]  govern- 
ment." The  Times/CBS  poll  showed  91%  in 
favor  of  the  Reagan  Administration  and 
against  the  press.  Repeatedly,  newsmen  who 
had  been  in  World  War  II  referred  to  their 
patriotism  and  trustworthiness  during  those 
times  in  order  to  try  lo  impress  the  public 
with  their  fitness  lo  guard  our  secrets,  pro- 
tect American  lives  and  be  true  to  American 
ideals  today  in  Central  America,  the  Middle 
East  or  anywhere  else.  This  media  effort  at 
reassurance  is  totally  ineffective  because  we 
Americans  have  learned  that  things  are  far 
different  now  in  political  and  moral  points 
of  view  than  they  were  before.  Since  1950 
our  nation  has  never  been  in  a  declared  war 
with  the  press  legally  under  wartime  censor- 
ship and  legal  restraints  as  in  World  Wars  I 
and  II.  Nor  have  we  had  an  "enemy"  but 
merely  an  adversary,  according  to  NSC-68. 
Though  we  have  lost  more  than  100,000 
American  military  men  killed  in  the  Korean 
United  Nations  Police  Action  and  the  Viet- 
nam Military  Advisory  Operations,  our 
media  representatives  were  entirely  free  of 
legal  and  social  penalties  for  consorting 
with  or  aiding  the  Communists  who  were 
killing  us. 

Why?  Not  one  in  a  million  Americans  is 
aware  thai  there  is  only  one  federal  crime  in 
our  U.S.  Constitution— treason.  And  treason 
is  strictly  defined  as  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy  in  lime  of  war.  Only  Congress 
can  declare  war.  So  the  aid  and  comfort  in- 
dividuals such  as  Jane  Fonda,  Daniel  Ells- 
berg  and  others  amply  gave  to  our  murder- 
ous "adversaries"  in  Peking  and  Hanoi 
cannot  be  legally  prosecuted  as  treason  and 
all  have  been  welcomed  by  our  media  who 
have  provided  them  with  a  reversible  all- 
weather  political  cloak— First  Amendment 
absolutism  on  one  side  and  anti-anti-com- 
munism on  the  other. 


As  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans stood  in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco 
and  New  York  City  to  welcome  home  Gen- 
eral Douglas  MacArthur  after  his  dismissal 
as  commander  of  our  forces  in  Korea.  1951. 
they  knew  in  the  marrow  of  their  bones 
that  something  was  wrong,  very  wrong.  Not 
one  in  a  million  Americans  knew  that  the 
"something"  wrong  was  the  secret  NSC-68. 
In  May  1951  General  MacArthur  told  me  in 
a  long  exclusive  interview  at  his  office  in 
Manhattan: 

"Always  in  war  when  I  visited  my  wound- 
ed in  the  hospital.  I  could  look  them  in  the 
eye.  no  matter  what  their  condition  or  how 
tragic  their  wounds,  knowing  that  our  coun- 
try had  backed  them  to  the  hilt. 

"But  when  I  went  to  see  my  Korean  War 
wounded.  I  just  couldn't  look  them  in  the 
eye.  knowing  they  had  been  forced  to  fight 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  their  backs. 

"I  went  home  and  walked  the  floor  alone 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  made  up 
my  mind  what  to  do  and  I  did  it." 

The  General  paused,  his  eyes  full  of  tears. 
Then  he  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye.  "Do 
you  think  there  is  anyone  anywhere  who 
can  teach  me  how  to  shoot  down  half  a 
bridge?"  he  said.  Again  he  paused,  then  said 
firmly:  "I  am  convinced  I  was  restrained  in 
Korea  by -some  secret  Administration  policy 
directive  on  strategy  about  which  I  was  not 
informed." 

Under  the  inexorably  intolerant  and 
therefore  fascislic  intellectual  leadership  of 
the  Liberal  Establishment- the  New  York 
Times.  Washington  Post.  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations.  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Company  and  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union— plus  the  influence  of  professional 
pacifist  propagandists  preaching  and  teach- 
ing American  unilateral  disarmament  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists.  Chicago, 
and  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  In- 
stitutions. Santa  Barbara.  California— our 
once  independent  media  became  a  cyclops 
with  a  single  eye  fixed  on  what  they  per- 
ceived to  be  American  faults  and  blind  to 
the  evils  of  communism.  Our  greatest  mili- 
tary heroes  were  vilified  and  the  most 
brutal  Red  leaders  glorified. 

On  October  30.  1983.  I  watched  over  CNN- 
TV  the  very  first  press  interview  at  Belhes- 
da  Naval  Hospital  of  our  Grenada  wounded. 
I  saw  the  face  of  Captain  Timothy  Howard. 
USMC.  while  40  newsmen  crowded  around 
his  bed.  His  right  arm  had  been  amputated 
lo  the  elbow.  His  left  leg  had  14  multiple 
fractures.  A  grimace  of  intense  pain  contort- 
ed his  face.  "Please.  "  he  said  through 
clenched  teeth,  "don't  jolt  my  bed."  Some- 
one thrust  a  microphone  into  his  face.  "I 
said."  he  said,  in  a  voice  so  full  of  agony 
that  I  burst  into  tears,  "don't  jolt  my  bed. " 
From  somewhere  came  a  stern  command 
•OUT!"  Later  I  learned  the  order  came 
from  a  Navy  public  information  officer  at 
the  hospital  too  appalled  by  the  media's 
brutal  conduct  to  utter  another  word.  Also, 
I  later  learned  that  a  United  Press  Interna- 
tional reporter  was  so  ashamed  of  the  media 
conduct  that  day  he  wrote  a  personal  letter 
of  apology  to  Captain  Howard  and  to  the 
medical  staff  at  Bethesda. 

The  media  brutality  toward  our  military 
did  not  surprise  me.  I  had  a  memorable  ex- 
perience with  it  during  the  Vietnam  War.  In 
March  1966.  I  received  a  telephone  call  from 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  (whom  I  never 
had  met  or  voted  for)  to  tell  me  that  as  the 
result  of  a  newspaper  column  by  Drew  Pear- 
son, the  Pentagon  and  White  House  were 
swamped    with    anguished    inquiries    from 
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families  and  friends  of  our  wounded  pa- 
tients in  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital.  The 
column  charged  that  while  officers  were 
being  coddled  in  luxury  at  the  hospital,  the 
GIs  were  being  cruelly  neglected,  denied  es- 
sential needs  and  even  doses  of  painkilling 
drugs.  Pearson  wrote  that  conditions  were 
so  unsanitary  that  filthy  bloodstained  ban- 
dages were  lying  everywhere  on  the  floors 
and  heaped  high  outside  the  wards  to  the 
ceiling.  President  Johnson  asked  whether  I 
would  be  willing  to  visit  Walter  Reed  and 
see  conditions  for  myself. 

Having  paid  my  own  way  to  Washington.  I 
was  met  next  day  by  an  Army  officer  who 
drove  me  to  Walter  Reed   No  official  escort 
ed   me   or   made    the   slightest    .suggestion 
about  what  I  should  write. 

At  first  glance,  outside  the  amputees' 
wards.  No  35  and  36.  it  did  seem  as  if  repul- 
sive bandages  were  heaped  on  the  floor  The 
sight  was  sickening.  At  second  glance.  I  saw 
the  bandages  were  m  huge  transparent  plas- 
tic bags.  The  driver  of  a  hospital  garbage 
pickup  truck  who  made  the  rounds  through 
the  hospital  halls  every  30  minutes  said. 
•Clear  plastic  is  cheaper  than  opaque." 
Inside  wards  35  and  36.  I  talked  with  93  am- 
putees. I  found  out  the  truth  about  the  pain 
killers.  These  mutilated  suffering  young 
men  were  on  THE  THING.  What  was 
that?  A  voluntary  self  organized  pact  among 
them  to  try  to  refrain  from  taking  pain  pills 
as  chicken  because  it  seems  the  drugs  act 
as  a  depressant  and  thus  retard  recovery. 

On  March  U.  1966.  a  GI  gestured  with  his 
right  shoulder  toward  the  TV  next  to  his 
bed  in  Ward  35  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital.  He 
couldn  t  gesture  with  hand  and  forearm. 
They  had  been  amputated.  Sometimes. '  he 
said  scornfully,  while  I'm  watching  and  lis- 
tening to  this  thing.  I  get  to  wondering 
whether  some  of  the  characters  on  it 
wouldn  t  be  more  with  us  if  we  were  fight- 
ing alongside  the  Vietcong  for  the  Viet 
cong." 

His  remark  chilled  my  blood  Only  a 
couple  of  weeks  earlier  I  had  been  at  a 
meeting  in  Manhattan  where  Professor 
Eugene  Genovese  of  Rutgers  University, 
who  had  publicly  proclaimed  he  would  wel- 
come a  Vietcong  victory  .  said  the  Leftwing 
intelligentsia  in  our  country  must  achieve 
a  Marxist  revolution  and  that  is  why  there 
exists  now  in  this  country  the  necessity  for 
open  advocacy  of  socialism."  To  accomplish 
this,  he  said,  the  Leftwing  must  achieve 
cultural  hegemony. ' 

As  everyone  knows,  hegemony"  is  pre- 
ponderant authority.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
over  the  years  since  1950.  with  NSC-68  and 
interpretive  reporting."  an  elite  among  the 
Leftists  gained  cultural  hegemony  over  our 
media  and  this  sad  situation  became  more 
and  more  evident  to  the  people.  Overnight 
in  October  1983  the  media  found  out  that 
though  some  of  the  people  can  indeed  be 
fooled  for  some  of  the  time,  all  cannot  be 
fooled  all  the  time.  Though  the  media  im- 
mediately sought  to  convert  the  Grenada 
rescue  into  a  bitter  struggle  l)etween  the 
media  and  the  U.S.  Government,  it  has 
become  an  open  struggle  between  the  media 
and  the  people. 

On  November  20.  1983.  New  York  Times 
reporter  Jonathan  Friendly  twisted  his  arti- 
cle into  a  story  about  a  feud  between  the 
military  and  the  press  and  delcared.  The 
debate  about  restriction  of  news  coverage  of 
combat  in  Grenada  has  brought  into  the 
open  military  suspicions  about  the  press  and 
Its  patriotism."  Jonathan  Friendly  then  re- 
ferred to  the  apparently  heartless"  media 
inter\iews  with  the  families  of  Marines 
Killed  or  missing  in  the  Beirut  barracks. 


What  does  Friendly  mean  by  "apparently" 
heartless?  Doesn't  he  know  the  difference  in 
definition  between  obviously  "  and  'appar- 
ently"? Obviously  he  doesn't,  but  the  entire 
American  TV-viewing  public  did  and  they 
found  the  interviews  sadistically  intrusive. 
So  did  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  dead 
or  missing  Marines  who  found  out  that  the 
media  at  Camp  Lejeune.  North  Carolina, 
bribed  taxi  drivers  to  reveal  the  addresses  to 
which  they  had  driven  Army  and  Navy 
chaplains  on  condolence  missions  to  be- 
reaved, desperately  anxious  and  heartsore 
parents,  grandparents,  sisters,  brothers  and 
wives. 

On  November  4.  1983.  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  carried  a  truly  enlightening  letter 
to  the  editor  from  Major  General  John  E. 
Murray.  USA  Ret.  which  goes  to  the  vitally 
important  core  of  our  present  political,  in- 
tellectual and  moral  plight  concerning  the 
relationship  between  the  media  and  the 
people.  General  Murray  says  that  the  wail- 
ing of  the  pre.ss  because  it  was  denied  ad- 
vanced briefing  and  immediate  access  to  the 
Grenada  rescue  operation  is  like  that  of  a 
child  denied  a  stick  of  candy  unaware  it  was 
a  stick  of  dynamite.  Surprise,  celerity  and 
concentration  are  the  quintessence  of  mili- 
tary .success. "  Gen.  Murray  writes.  'A  com- 
mander has  a  hole  in  his  head  and  a  hole  in 
his  plan  if  he  sacrifices  secrecy." 

The  media  say  they  maintained  utmost  se- 
crecy in  World  Wars  I  and  II.  So  they  did. 
But  — they  were  operating  under  total  war 
time  censorship  which  never  has  been  put 
into  practice  by  our  country  since  1945.  If  it 
had.  several  of  our  leading  media  pets  would 
now  be  serving  long  prison  terms  for  trea- 
sonable aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Another  aspect  of  our  media  overprivilege 
is  their  total  freedom  from  any  kind  of  pro- 
fessional disciplinary  control.  Every  other 
profession  is  under  some  kind  of  disciplinary 
scrutiny  or  regulation— the  police  by  civilian 
boards,  physicians  by  state  boards  of  medi- 
cine on  charges  of  malpractice,  lawyers  by 
the  American  Bar  Association,  etc.  However, 
our  media  do  exactly  as  they  please  without 
fear  of  professional  discipline  and  much  of 
what  they  please  to  do  is  crude,  brutal,  im- 
moral and  degrading. 

General  Murray  writes  what  every  mili- 
tary man  who  fought  in  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia  knows:  Among  them  [the 
press]  there  are  what  can  only  l>e  charitably 
termed  criminal  inclinations.  The  media, 
unlike  the  soldiery,  do  not  come  under  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  Why 
werent  the  culprits  among  them  tried  in 
Vietnam  for  illicit  money  involvement  and 
drug  activities?  There  were  those  among  the 
media  in  Vietnam  who  had  it  better  than 
Jesse  James.  They  were  outlaws  with  no  law 
to  punish  them.  Then  there  is  that  pitiless 
commonplace  invasion  of  a  soldier's  and  his 
familys  privacy  in  what  may  be  his  last 
pains  by  TV  and  photographic  pimps— an 
arrogance  in  another's  agony  that  is  beyond 
forgiving.  Contrary  to  presumption.  Last 
Rites  do  not  grant  last  picture  rights  to 
blood-thirsty  media  Draculas.  " 

On  November  30.  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
carried  an  extremely  revealing  report.  Re- 
turning Slate  Department  Files  '  by  staff  re- 
porter Jonathan  Kwitny  who  recounted  the 
story  of  what  happened  at  Channel  5  in 
Washington.  D.C.  after  newscaster  James 
Adams  received  a  call  from  inmates  at  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  prison.  Lorton.  Virginia, 
that  they  were  in  possession  of  confidential 
U.S.  Government  files  accidentally  left  in  a 
cabinet  sent  there  for  refurbishing.  Mr. 
Adams  and  Channel  5  news  director  Betty 


Endicott  notified  the  State  Department, 
broadcast  an  announcement  of  what  had 
happened  and  turned  the  documenU  over  to 
U.S.  Senator  Charles  Mathias  because,  they 
said,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  he  is  cleared  to  read 
classified  material  and  he  is  in  a  position 
where  he  can  provide  oversight  on  security 
breakdowns.  " 

Immediately  there  came  a  vociferous  out- 
burst of  indignation  from  media  bigwigs 
Jack  Anderson  and  Seymour  Hersh,  both 
professionals  being  antiU.S.  authorities  and 
anti-US.  military  muckrakers.  There  repre- 
sentatives and  other  media  characters,  says 
Mr  Kwitny.  hounded  Mr.  Adams  and  Mrs. 
Endicott  for  copies  of  the  classified  papers. 
You're  giving  away  gold!  "  they  complained. 
There  was  indeed  a  fortune  to  be  made  out 
of  the  .secret  U.S.  Government  documents 
and  their  fingers  itched  for  part  or  all  of  it. 
Equally  appalled  at  the  lost  opportunity  at 
whatever  cost  to  our  country's  success  and 
prestige  was  Robert  MacNeil  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  MacNeil-Lehrer  Report.  What 
these  mercenary  careerists  appear  to  want 
above  all  else  is  the  chance  to  place  "a 
smoking  gun"  in  the  hands  of  any  public  or 
private  individual  holding  views  or  taking 
action  which  the  media  elite  oppose. 

Reporter  Jonathan  Kwitny  interviewed 
the  heads  of  two  influential  American 
schools  of  journalism  about  the  ethics  of 
James  Adams'  and  Betty  Endicotts  situa- 
tion. Naturally,  Dean  Osborn  Elliot  of  Co- 
lumbia University  School  of  Journalism 
said.  "A  reporter's  duty  is  to  report  .  .  .  .  ' 
Dean  James  Atwater  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  said  he 
would  have  returned  the  documents  to  the 
State  Department  without  even  reading 
them. 

On  December  2.  1983,  Richard  M.  Clur- 
man.  board  chairman  of  Media  and  Society 
Seminars.  Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  wrote  an  oped  piece 
entitled  The  Media  Learn  a  Lesson  "  for 
the  New  York  Times.  Too  many  journalists, 
he  wrote,  decided  that  their  primary  func- 
tion was  to  act  as  adversaries  to  all  the 
powers  that  be.  Moreover,  reporters  some- 
times are  often  too  poorly  prepared  for  the 
complex  subjects  they  must  cover;  others 
lack  training  in  standards  of  ethical  judg- 
ment and  conduct.  Many,  from  their  bunk- 
ers often  fail  to  distinguish  between  junk 
and  important  information.  For  their 

own  welfare  and  for  the  good  of  our  democ- 
racy, the  media  need  to  start  making  their 
case,  in  words  and  conduct,  better  than  they 
have.  For  now.  they  are  plainly  exasperat- 
ing the  public,  whose  support  they  need  to 
preserve  their  protected  and  crucial  vigor." 
The  key  word  in  Mr.  Clurman  s  statement, 
in  my  opinion,  is  protected."  Assiduously, 
since  1950.  our  media  have  used  secrecy— 
the  very  means  they  profess  to  reject— in 
order  to  hide,  discredit  or  keep  away  from 
the  public  the  advocacy  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign policies  which  they  oppose  ideological- 
ly. This  is  how  they  obtained  their  overpriv- 
ileged  status.  Thus,  for  example,  they  were 
able  to  censor  or  suppress  exceptionally  im- 
portant books  by  authorities  and  experts 
such  as  General  Thomas  Powers.  Command- 
er-in-Chief. U.S.  Strategic  Air  Command 
and  by  General  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer. 

Through  misuse  of  our  First  Amendment 
the  media  have  flung  open  doors  shutting 
out  libel  and  vilest  obscenity.  They  have 
used  the  "docudrama "  to  blot  out  the  dis- 
tinction between  fact  and  fiction. 

Worst  of  all.  most  of  the  overprivileged 
media  elite  have  sought  to  ridicule  and  un- 


dermine the  traditional  ideals  of  our  individ- 
ual citizen's  devotion  to  duty,  honor  and 
country,  ideals  which  have  brought  out  the 
best  in  most  of  us  cherishing  our  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  America.* 


REFERRAL  OF  S.  1329 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
unanimous-consent  request  regarding 
referral  which  bears  the  approval  no- 
tation of  the  minority  leader,  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  consideration  and 
that  of  other  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calen- 
dar No.  643,  S.  1329.  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
60  calendar  days,  to  consider  sections 
201  and  204. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  LOCATION  OF 
PROGRAM"  IN  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  the  next  request  with  the 
minority  leader.  Indeed,  he  brought 
the  matter  to  my  attention,  for  which 
I  am  grateful. 

Senators  will  notice  that,  usually,  in 
the  course  of  the  concluding  moments 
of  the  session.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  of  the  program 
for  the  following  day,  or  sometimes 
several  days  in  advance,  may  appear  as 
the  last  item  in  the  Senate  portion  of 
the  Record  for  that  day.  In  order  to 
provide  that  on  a  regular  basis,  just  in 
case  I  forget  to  ask  someday,  it  might 
be  good  to  make  that  proviso  for  the 
balance  of  this  Congress.  The  minority 
leader  has  indicated  to  me  that  he 
does  not  object  to  that,  for  which  I  am 
grateful. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  session  of  Congress,  the 
statement  of  the  program  that  may  be 
given  by  me  from  time  to  time  will 
appear  as  the  last  item  in  the  Senate 
portion  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  that  day,  just  prior  to  the  adjourn- 
ment or  recess  provision. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  do  not 
object— this  is  valuable  information, 
and  it  should  appear  at  the  point  in 
the  Record  where  Senators  know  they 
can  find  it  quickly.  It  seems  to  me  that 
at  the  close  of  the  day  is  the  time  and 
the  place  for  that  statement  by  the 
majority  leader,  regardless  of  when 
during  the  day  he  makes  it.  I  think  it 
is  an  important  request  and  I  certainly 
agree  with  him. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  put  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


DUTY-FREE  ENTRY  OF  OLYMPIC 
EQUIPMENT,  PERSONAL  EF- 
FECTS, AND  RELATED  ARTI- 
CLES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  request  I  am  about  to  make  has 
been  cleared  by  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  290. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  290)  entitled  "Joint  resolution  to 
permit  free  entry  into  the  United  States  of 
the  personal  effects,  equipment,  and  other 
related  articles  of  foreign  participants,  offi- 
cials, and  other  accredited  members  of  dele- 
gations involved  in  the  games  of  the  XXIII 
Olympiad  to  be  held  in  the  United  States  in 
1984",  with  the  following  amendment: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

That  subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended  by  inserting  in 
numerical  sequence  the  following  new  item: 

913  00    Personal  ellects  01 
aliens  wN)  are 
oaticipants  m  or 
otticrais  ot  trie  XXIll 
Olympiad,  or  wfio 
are  accrediled 
memoers  of 
Delegations  thereto, 
or  i*no  ate  memBets 
ot  ine  immediate 
families  ol  any  ot 
tlie  toregomg 
persons  or  who  are 
their  servants, 
equipment  lor  use  m 
connection  with  the 
games,  and  other 
related  articles  as 
prescntied  m 
regulations  issued  t)y 
the  Secretary  ol  the 
Treasury  Free        Free  On  v  helore 

9-30. 
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Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  joint  resolution  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  articles— 

(1)  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse 
for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  fifteenth 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
joint  resolution;  or 

(2)  entered  under  temporary  importation 
bond  after  June  30.  1983  and  before  such 
fifteenth  day. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  bring  to  the  Senate, 
for  its  final  consideration.  House  Joint 
Resolution  290,  a  bill  to  provide  sim- 
plified duty-free  treatment  of  articles 
imported  into  the  United  States  for 
use  in  next  summers  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Games.  Although  its  sub- 
stance is  quite  limited  in  nature  and 
scope,  the  bill  is  of  major  importance 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Commit- 
tee's efforts  to  simplify  the  prepara- 
tion of  hundreds  of  athletes  and  ath- 
letic officials  worldwide  for  the  compe- 
tition that  will  commence  in  just  a  few 
months.  I  thus  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues agree  expeditiously  to  approve 
this  resolution. 


House  Joint  Resolution  290  would 
provide  duty-free  entry  into  the 
United  States  for  the  personal  effects 
of  foreign  athletes  and  officials  par- 
ticipating in  the  1984  summer  games, 
as  well  as  their  athletic  equipment  and 
other  related  articles.  The  intent  of 
this  legislation  is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  into  this  country  of  the  foreign 
participants,  members  of  their  imme- 
diate families,  officials,  and  accredited 
members  of  delegations  from  the  par- 
ticipating countries.  The  resolution 
provides  that  the  duty-free  treatment 
it  authorizes  will  expire  September  30, 
1984:  this  is,  of  course,  soon  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  games.  It  will  apply 
retroactively  to  articles  entered  since 
July  1,  1983. 

Current  law  would  allow  these  arti- 
cles to  be  entered  and  later  reexported 
without  payment  of  duties.  But  the  re- 
quired bonding  and  administrative 
procedures  impose  an  onerous  burden 
on  the  participants  in  the  games,  who 
after  all  will  be  here  for  but  a  short 
time.  Moreover,  these  visitors  look  to 
the  Olympic  Committee  officials  to 
provide  smooth  entry  for  them  and 
their  necessary  equipment— an  enor- 
mously complex  task,  given  the 
number  of  participants  and  diversity 
of  countries  involved.  This  bill  will 
simplify  their  burden,  allowing  re- 
sources to  be  directed  to  far  more  im- 
portant endeavors,  such  as  providing 
security  to  our  visitors  and  spectators. 

Regulations  to  be  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursu- 
ant to  House  Joint  Resolution  290  will 
insure  that  the  articles  to  which  it 
records  duty-free  treatment  will  not  be 
later  sold  in  the  United  States  and 
must  be  reexported  unless  consumed 
or  destroyed.  These  regulations  will 
preclude  any  possible  abuse  of  this 
temporary  tariff  provision. 

Mr.  President.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 290  first  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  April  28.  1983.  The 
Committee  on  Finance  approved  and 
ordered  it  favorably  reported  on  No- 
vember 10,  1983,  both  as  House  Joint 
Resolution  290  and  as  section  140  of 
H.R.  3398,  the  omnibus  miscellaneous 
tariff  bill.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill 
last  November  18,  but  substituted  for 
its  text  an  amendment  by  Senator 
McClure  relating  to  a  tax  matter.  The 
House  on  Thursday  passed  the  resolu- 
tion again  in  the  form  earlier  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
but  that  body  deleted  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  McClure.  Thus,  we  have 
reached  a  point  10  months  after  the 
first  House  approval  where  the  Olym- 
pic committee  still  cannot  tell  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  games  the  procedures 
they  must  follow  in  order  to  enter  the 
United  States.  "With  the  games  sched- 
uled to  commence  in  just  a  few  short 
months,  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
resolve  this  matter. 
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In  view  of  the  national  interest  in 
hosting  a  successful  olympiad.  Senator 
McClure  has  graciously  consented  to 
accede  to  the  House  action.  I  support- 
ed his  amendment,  and  therefore 
share  his  disappointment  in  the  House 
action  and  the  circumstances  that  now 
force  us  to  move  forward  on  the  legis- 
lation without  his  amendment.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  his 
action,  and  my  continued  strong  sup- 
port for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President  will, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  this  measure  passed 
the  Senate  during  the  wanning  days  of 
the  first  session  of  the  98th  Congress. 
At  that  time,  the  Senate  approved  an 
amendment  I  sponsored  relating  to 
the  relief  of  States  from  an  unneces- 
sary duplicative  tax  mailing  require- 
ment. Unfortunately,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  did  not  approve  my 
amendment  and  sent  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 290  back  to  the  Senate  without 
my  amendment. 

I  certainly  understand  the  leader- 
ship's desire  to  move  this  legislation  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
hold  things  up.  Since  the  mailing  re- 
quirement will  not  affect  States  until 
next  January.  I  think  there  will  be  an- 
other opportunity  to  move  my  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Idaho's  com- 
ments and  appreciate  his  willingness 
to  move  the  Olympic  tariff  bill.  As  he 
knows,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
has  approved  the  essence  of  his 
amendments,  and  I  do  not  have  any 
problem  with  including  it  in  a  tax 
package  that  moves  later  this  year.  I 
think  we  can  give  the  States  the  neces- 
sary relief  before  next  January  with- 
out interfering  with  this  legislation 
and  the  Olympics. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


tomorrow,  after  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order. 
Senators  Specter,  Murkowski,  Pryor, 
and  Byrd  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  each,  and  in  that 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  ON  TOMORROW  FROM   1  2 
NOON  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row is  Tuesday.  As  is  our  custom.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  between  the  hours  of 
12  noon  and  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row will  be  a  busy  day.  We  will  have  at 
least  two  bills  up  and  perhaps  more.  I 
hope  we  can  finish  both  of  them. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL   10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  CERTAIN 
SENATORS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that 
matter  is  disposed  of.  I  know  of  no 
other  matter  to  be  dealt  with  today. 
The  minority  leader  is  in  the  Cham- 
ber. If  he  has  nothing  further  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate,  and  I  gather  he  does 
not.  then  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  recess  until  10:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:20  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  February  7.  1984,  at 
10:30  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Don  Bartow,  pastor. 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 
Canton,  Ohio,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  enable  me  and  all 
present  to  quiet  the  mind,  spirit,  and 
body.  May  the  sacred  stillness  of  our 
whole  being  be  fertile  soil  on  which 
Your  Spirit  may  fall. 

Among  the  many  things  for  which 
we  yearn  and  for  which  we  pray  is  the 
spirit  of  wisdom.  Individually  and  cor- 
porately  we  seek  Your  wisdom.  Please 
grant  to  us  Your  wisdom.  In  like 
manner  grant  that  Your  wisdom  be 
welcomed.  Your  wisdom  be  heeded  and 
Your  ways  pursued. 

Grant  to  each  of  us  the  presence  of 
mind,  the  determination  of  spirit,  and 
the  courage  of  soul  to  search  for  Your 
will  and  to  live  out  Your  will  in  life. 
May  we  further  the  good  of  all  to 
Your  glory  and  honor.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  m.essage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  220.  Concurrent  resolution 
condemning  the  action  of  the  so-called 
Turkish  Federated  State  of  Cyprus  in  de- 
claring itself  to  be  an  independent  state  on 
Cyprus  on  November  15.  1983. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  has  passed  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  1492.  An  act  to  establish  the  Christo- 
pher Columbus  Quincentenary  Jubilee 
Commission. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  276(h)-276(k)  of 
title  22  of  the  United  States  Code,  as 
amended,  appoints  Mrs.  Kassebaum  to 
chair  the  Senate  delegation  to  the 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group  during  the  2d  session  of 
the  98th  Congress. 


THE  REVEREND  DON  BARTOW 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
vocation today  was  given  by  Pastor 
Don  Bartow  from  the  16th  District. 
Pastor  Bartow  is  the  senior  minister  at 
the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canton,  Ohio,  the  Football  Hall  of 
Fame  city.  He  has  been  there  since 
1966. 

He  began  his  ministry  in  1948. 

He  has  had  many  goals  in  life,  but 
none  more  challenging  than  that  of 
bringing  God's  healing  power  into  the 
ministry,  not  only  to  his  members  but 
to  the  members  of  the  community  at 
large. 

Pastor  Bartow  has  put  his  thoughts 
in  many  different  books  that  are  pub- 
lished and  accepted  as  important  texts 
on  the  art  of  healing. 

He  also  does  a  daily  devotional  called 
the  Ministry  of  the  Master  that  is  cir- 
culated very  widely. 

Pastor  Bartow's  writing  resources  in 
both  books  and  the  daily  ministry  are 
used  in  50  of  the  States  and  in  15 
other  countries. 

In  addition,  he  conducts  healing  con- 
ferences twice  a  year  at  the  Westmin- 
ster Church.  These  effective  confer- 
ences have  reached  thousands  with 
the  message  that  a  healing  ministry 
can  and  should  be  a  part  of  the  local 
body  of  believers.  On  Thursday  of  this 
week  at  10  a.m.  he  will  appear  on  the 
700  Club  and  tell  the  story  of  his  heal- 
ing ministry.  He  has  experienced  this 
personally  and  brings  the  message  to 
many  others. 

Pastor  Bartow  and  his  wife  Mary 
work  together.  His  wife  is  involved  in 
the  medical  side  of  healing  by  working 
as  a  certified  medical  assistant  for  car- 
diologists. They  both  serve  as  a  team 
working  to  relate  the  area  of  spiritual 
healing  and  the  field  of  medicine. 

We  are  pleased  that  Pastor  Bartow 
could  join  us  in  the  House  today  to 
give  the  invocation. 


grain.  EPA  has  also  acted  previously 
to  ban  EDB  for  certain  uses  in  agricul- 
ture and  has  extended  that  ban  now  to 
additional  uses.  The  action  was  hardly 
a  surprise,  since  it  has  been  under  con- 
sideration for  months,  if  not  years, 
and  in  the  form  finally  taken  the 
action  was  a  compromise  among  many 
considerations,  foremost  of  which  was 
an  effort  to  balance  economic  impact 
on  agriculture  and  the  chemical  indus- 
try against  health  impacts  to  the  U.S. 
consumer.  The  action  taken  will  be  un- 
likely to  satisfy  very  many  of  the  vari- 
ous parties  involved.  It  will  have  the 
benefit,  however,  of  raising  the  issue 
to  a  higher  level  of  visibility  and  hope- 
fully bringing  about  some  further 
progress  in  resolving  several  very  im- 
portant policy  issues  which  must  be 
addressed. 

Because  I  have  received  a  number  of 
inquiries  from  my  colleagues  and  the 
media  on  this  issue,  as  well  as  some 
hints  that  perhaps  I.  and  the  subcom- 
mittee which  I  chair,  have  been  less 
than  diligent  in  addressing  this  prob- 
lem, I  shall  take  a  special  order  later 
in  the  day  to  deal  with  the  history  of 
this  issue,  the  policy  issues  raised  by 
it,  and  the  steps  which  the  Congress 
must  take  to  solve  this  particular 
problem,  as  well  as  a  substantial 
number  of  similar  problems  which  will 
inevitably  surface  over  the  next  few 
years. 

In  that  connection  I  will  include  in 
the  Record  material  from  our  subcom- 
mittee reports,  as  well  as  GAO  and 
CRS  reports  which  we  have  requested. 
I  invite  any  other  Members  with  an  in- 
terest in  this  subject  to  join  me  in  this 
special  order. 


GUIDELINES  FOR  ETHYLENE 
DIBROMIDE 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Friday,  February  3,  EPA 
issued  voluntary  guidelines  for  toler- 
ance limits  for  the  chemical  EDB— 
ethylene  dibromide— in  ready-to-eat 
food,  as  well  as  in  stored  and  processed 


GETTING  THE  TROOPS  OUT  OF 
LEBANON 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sit- 
uation in  Lebanon  is  deteriorating  rap- 
idly and  most  seriously  threatening 
the  position  of  our  Marines  there. 
That  makes  it  essential  and  all  the 
more  important  that  this  House  ad- 
dress the  situation  in  Lebanon  and  our 
Marines  immediately. 

The  Lebanon  resolution  should  be 
brought  up  as  soon  as  possible  so  this 
House  may  debate  it.  I  am  sure  that  it 
is  all  right  with  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship that  a  unanimous-consent  request 
be  made  to  bring  up  the  Lebanon  reso- 
lution Wednesday  or  Thursday  and  I 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
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therefore  yield  to  the  Republican  lead- 
ership to  see  if  they  would  accept  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  bring 
up  the  Lebanon  resolution  this  week. 

The  Republican  leadership  says  they 
would  object  to  having  the  Lebanon 
resolution  brought  up.  therefore  keep- 
ing our  Marines  in  Lebanon,  continu- 
ing to  be  threatened  and  their  lives  in 
jeopardy. 
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BARBER  CONABLES 
RETIREMENT 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 


tinue  to  play  politics  with  the  lives  of 
our  marines. 

I  cannot  understand  how  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Secretary  of  State,  con- 
tinue   to    say    that    our    policy    will 
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WE  ARE  NOT  PLAYING  A  GAME 
IN  BEIRUT 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  just  given 
us  a  very  unfortunate  explanation  of 
the  phrase  -adding  insult  to  injury." 
To  those  of  us  who  think  that  the  ma- 
rines on  the  ground  in  Beirut  do  noth- 
ing to  advance  our  national  interest 
and  that  proper  military  power  can  be 
applied  by  the  6th  Fleet  offshore,  we 
have  been  told  by  the  Presidents 
spokesperson  that  we  are  aiding  and 
abetting  the  enemy. 

When  people  objected  to  that  despi- 
cable injection  of  that  kind  of  McCar- 
thy-ite  rhetoric  into  a  legitimate 
debate,  his  response  was  that  "is  the 
way  the  game  is  played." 

Mr.  Speaker.  1.500  American  ma- 
rines in  Beirut  are  not  playing  a  game. 
Those  of  us  who  think  that  we  are 
necessarily  endangering  young  Ameri- 
can lives  for  no  good  reason  are  not 
playing  a  game.  Those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve that  the  proper  application  of 
power  in  the  national  interest  is  pro- 
vided by  the  6th  Fleet  and  not  by 
1.500  marines  living  15  feel  below  the 
ground  in  unused  cargo  containers  are 
not  playing  a  game.  We  are  trying  to 
establish  valid  parameters  for  Ameri- 
can policy.  For  the  administration  to 
persist  in  the  error  that  it  made  of 
keeping  the  Marines  there,  endanger- 
ing their  lives  for  no  purpose  is  a  very 
serious  problem.  For  them  to  poison 
the  debate  by  these  kinds  of  efforts  to 
question  people's  patriotism  when 
they  are  in  fact  expressing  what  it 
seems  to  me  is  the  essence  of  patriot- 
ism, which  is  to  see  to  the  proper  pro- 
tection of  the  American  Armed  Forces, 
only  compounds  the  error. 


remain  unchanged  and  that  they  will 
not  pay  attention  to  a  congressional 
resolution  urging  prompt  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  Marines.  Even  after  216  marines 
have  died,  even  after  the  Long  Com- 
mission report,  even  after  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  report, 
even  after  the  collapse  this  weekend, 
of  virtually  all  of  the  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  it  going  to  take 
to  change  this  senseless  policy  when 
the  President  even  says  he  will  not 
pay  attention  to  a  congressional  reso- 
lution, saying  that  he  does  not  care 
what  the  American  people  want  and 
what  they  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
clearly  want  to  get  our  marines  out 
from  Lebanon.  I  submit. 

Do  the  American  people  have  a  voice 
in  this  matter?  According  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  they 
do  not. 


THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD  PAY 
ATTENTION.  THIS  IS  A  SENSE- 
LESS POLICY 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  situation  in  Lebanon  is  reaching 
crisis  proportions.  The  recent  collapse 
of  the  Gemayel  government,  the  resig- 
nation of  its  cabinet,  makes  the  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon  untenable  and  we  con- 


UTILITY  RATEPAYERS  OUGHT 
NOT  TO  BEAR  THE  RISK  OF 
FAILURES 

(Mr.  BOSCO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  will  be  considering  the  CWIP 
Policy  Act  of  1983.  The  issue  before  us 
is  whether  consumers  should  be  rou- 
tinely forced. to  pay  for  energy  they 
may    never    receive.    Most    consumers 
would  rightly  say  no.  Not  so  the  Na- 
tion's   investor    owned    utilities.    Not 
content  with  their  position  as  monopo- 
lies—insulated from  the  pressures  of 
the      marketplace,      their      financial 
health  guaranteed  by  State  and  Feder- 
al regulators— they  are  now  asking  to 
be  relieved  of  the  only  significant  risks 
they  still  bear:  The  risks  involved  in 
building  new  powerplants  with  their 
own  money.  Those  risks  are  consider- 
able;  the   money   they   may   waste   is 
their       stockholders.       Stockholders, 
unlike    utility    ratepayers,    have    the 
option  of  taking  their  business  else- 
where  if   their   investments  are   mis- 
managed.   Ratepayers   have   no   such 
choice.  Ratepayers  have  no  say  in  the 
decision   to   build  or  abandon   a   new 
powerplant.    They    do    not    reap    the 
profits    from    ihe    utility's   successful 
ventures,    and    they    should    not    be 
asked  to  bear  the  risk  of  the  failures. 
The    traditional    restriction    on    pay- 
ments    for     construction     work     in 
progress  is  based  on  sound  principles 
of  capital  investment.  Consumers  have 
a  right  to  get  what  they  pay  for  and 
only  pay  for  what  they  get. 


remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  re- 
tirement from  the  House  has  shocked 
me  more  than  that  of  Barber  Conable, 
who  announced  today  he  would  not 
seek  another  term. 

I  deeply  regret  his  decision  to  leave 
us,  but  I  can  fully  appreciate  the  rea- 
sons why.  Many  of  those  reasons  are 
shared  by  a  number  of  other  first-class 
Republicans  who  have  decided  not  to 
run  again. 

Larry  Winn  of  Kansas,  our  ranking 
member  on  Science  and  Technology; 
John  Erlenborn,  my  fellow  Illinoisan 
and  ranking  on  Education  and  Labor; 
Kenny  Robinson  of  Virginia,  ranking 
on  Intelligence  Committee;  Jack  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  ranking  on  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  of  Appropria- 
tions, and  now  Barber  Conable,  rank- 
ing on  Ways  and  Means. 

These  men  know  the  frustration  of 
coming  to  work  every  day  being  out- 
numbered on  the  committees  on  which 
they  serve.  They  know  what  it  is  like 
not  just  being  subjected  to  minority 
status,  but  being  subjected  to  unfair 
and  unequal  minority  status  to  boot. 

There  is  more  work,  less  reward,  less 
credit,  less  dignity  and  decorum  and 
more  harassment. 

The  American  people  will  never  un- 
derstand or  appreciate  what  Barber 
and  these  other  individuals  have  done 
or  the  devastating  loss  to  the  legisla- 
tive process  that  will  result  from  their 
leaving  this  body. 

We  need  good  men  and  women  in 
Government,  but  they  are  leaving. 

We  all  had  better  start  asking  our- 
selves why.  And  for  me  personally, 
make  a  plea  to  my  side  'No  more 
please.  Don't  leave  me  stranded." 


VOLUNTARY  SCHOOL  PRAYER 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  hope  to  offer  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  calling  for  con- 
sideration of  an  amendment  to  permit 
voluntary  school  prayer.  The  Chair 
has  ruled  that  in  order  to  make  this 
request.  I  must  have  the  clearance  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaderships. 
This  request  has  been  cleared  by  the 
minority  leadership.  I  would  now  yield 
to  a  spokesman  for  the  majority  lead- 
ership for  an  appropriate  clearance. 

Am  I  getting  the  appropriate  clear- 
ance from  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

Now  he  is  shaking  his  head  no. 

All  right.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hear  no  response,  even  on  a  day 
when  we  have  very  little  schediUed  in 
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the  way  of  legislative  business  we 
cannot  take  up  this  issue  that  is  a  vital 
concern  to  about  85  percent  of  the 
American  people. 

That  should  make  it  clear  to  the 
American  people  who  stands  in  the 
way  of  voluntary  school  prayer,  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  this  House. 


cutting  spending  and  doing  the  other 
things  that  will  be  necessary  to  make 
sure  that  this  economy  stays  on  the 
upswing. 
I  thank  the  Speaker. 


AMENDMENT  TO  REQUIRE  A 
BALANCED  BUDGET 

(Mr.  WEBER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  rise 
in  an  attempt  to  free  one  of  the  hos- 
tage amendments,  in  this  case  an 
amendment  that  has  been  spearhead- 
ed in  this  body  by  the  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable).  whose 
retirement  was  unfortunately  an- 
nounced today. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  would  hope  to  offer  a  unanimous 
consent  request  calling  for  consider- 
ation of  an  amendment  to  require  a 
balanced  budget. 

The  Chair  again  has  ruled  that  in 
order  to  make  this  request.  I  must 
have  the  clearance  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaderships.  This  request  has 
been  cleared  by  the  minority  leader- 
ship and  I  would  yield  to  a  spokesman 
from  the  majority  for  an  appropriate 
clearance. 

Hearing  none,  it  should  be  clear 
again  to  the  American  people  who  is 
holding  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment hostage,  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship. 


WHAT  A  DIFFERENCE  A  YEAR 
MAKES 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  a 
difference  a  year  makes. 

Last  year  at  this  time  there  was  a 
daily  parade  of  individuals  who  would 
have  taken  the  microphone  and  begin 
to  chastise  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  economic  policies,  citing 
the  unemployment  figures,  which 
were  going  up  and  up,  the  gross  na- 
tional product  figures,  which  were 
going  down. 

What  a  difference  a  year  makes. 

Here  we  stand  here  today  without 
one  critic  of  the  economic  picture  of 
the  United  States  having  taken  the 
podium.  Why?  Because  unemployment 
is  significantly  down,  gross  national 
product  is  up,  average  weekly  income 
for  the  American  people  is  up,  and  all 
the  economic  indicators  point  toward 
not  just  a  recovery  but  an  unprece- 
dented period  of  prosperity  in  which 
we  will  all  share  as  American  citizens. 

It  now  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  face 
clearly,  even  more,  action  on  the  part 
of  this  Congress  as  to  those  deficits  by 


ON  PERMITTING  A  LINE-ITEM 
VETO 

(Mr.  MACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  am 
rather  distressed  by  the  words  that  we 
heard  this  morning  of  Barber  Con- 
ABLES  decision  not  to  run  for  reelec- 
tion. I  hope  that  his  decision  was  not 
affected  a  great  deal  by  the  ratios  and 
the  other  things  that  we  in  the  minor- 
ity have  to  put  up  with.  I  personally, 
and  I  know  other  Members  certainly 
also,  looked  to  Members  such  as 
Barber  Conable  for  direction  and  for 
experience. 

I  just  left  the  Budget  Committee 
hearings,  the  first  that  we  have  held 
so  far  this  year,  and  I  listened  to  the 
discussion  centering  around  whether 
we  could  do  anything  about  a  down- 
payment  on  the  budget  deficits  for 
1985. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  there  was 
more  positive  discussion  this  morning 
than  in  all  of  what  I  heard  last  year. 
But  in  order  to  really  be  able  to  do 
something  significant,  I  also  believe 
that  we  have  to  do  something  about  a 
line-item  veto. 

Therefore,  at  this  time  I  had  hoped 
to  offer  a  unanimous-consent  request 
calling  for  consideration  of  an  amend- 
ment to  permit  a  line-item  veto. 

The  Chair  has  ruled  that  in  order  to 
make  this  request  I  must  have  clear- 
ance of  the  majority  and  minority 
leadership.  This  request  has  been 
cleared  by  the  minority  leadership. 

I  would  now  yield  to  a  spokesman 
for  the  majority  leadership  for  an  ap- 
propriate clearance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hear  no  response. 

That  should  make  it  clear  to  the 
American  people  who  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  line-item  veto,  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  this  House. 


D  1220 


CONGRESSIONAL  RESEARCH 
SERVICE 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  not  one  of  my  colleagues  will  dis- 
agree with  me  when  I  say  that  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  resources  that  we 
have  on  Capitol  Hill.  Often,  CRS  is  a 
resource  that  all  of  us  take  for  grant- 
ed. I  know  for  certain  that  my  office 


simply  could  not  function  efficiently  if 
CRS  did  not  exist. 

In  addition  to  providing  us  with  in- 
formation when  we  need  it.  CRS  also 
provides  Members  and  their  offices 
with  a  series  of  ongoing  programs. 
These  programs  encompass  a  wide 
range  of  subject  material:  information 
sources,  the  legislative  process  and 
public  policy  issues.  All  of  these  pro- 
grams are  dedicated  to  the  profession- 
al development  of  congressional  staff. 
CRS  offers  us:  the  Public  Policy  Issues 
Institute,  the  Capitol  Hill  Information 
Seminar,  three  levels  of  Legislative  In- 
stitutes, the  District/State  Staff  Insti- 
tute, the  Budget  Institute,  and  a  wide 
range  of  seminars  and  workshops. 

These  programs  are  exceptionally 
well  put  together  and  serve  as  an  in- 
valuable tool  to  us  and  our  staff,  as  we 
go  about  our  business  of  serving  the 
Nation's  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  encourage  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
programs  offered  by  CRS.  I  also  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  Director  of  CRS.  Mr.  Gilbert 
Gude.  on  the  excellence  of  his  organi- 
zation. Let  me  also  extend  my  heart- 
felt thanks  and  appreciation  to  every 
employee  of  CRS  for  a  job  well  done. 
To  you.  I  say:  We  just  couldn't  do  it 
without  you. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  the 
"1984  Projected  Institute  Dates, "  and 
"CRS  Products "  immediately  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

CRS  Products 
CRS  reports:  Each  year  the  Service  pre- 
pares several  thousand  background  reports 
and  duplicates  those  reports  which  seem  to 
be  of  general  interest.  [Example  order  code: 
83-112  ENR] 

Issue  briefs:  Concise  objective  analyses  of 
major  issues  of  congressional  and  national 
concern.  Updated  regularly.  They  are  avail- 
able in  printed  form  and  online  via  the  CRS 
Major  Issues  System  on  SCORPIO.  [Exam- 
ple order  code:  IB82073]  They  are  available 
for  immediate  pickup  (weekdays  7:30  am- 
9:00  pm)  from  Room  LM-226.  James  Madi- 
son building.  Newer  available  titles  are 
listed  in  IB78300  and  archived  titles  in 
IB77001  (not  listed  in  this  publication). 

Mini  briefs:  Short  analyses  on  specific 
topics  of  limited  scope.  Updated  regularly. 
They  are  available  both  in  printed  form  and 
online  via  the  CRS  major  Issues  System  on 
SCORPIO.  [Example  order  code:  MB82226] 
Congressional  publications:  CRS  studies 
and  reports  which  were  published  by  au- 
thority of  Congress  in  various  forms,  includ- 
ing committee  prints,  published  hearings  of 
congressional  committees,  and  those  that 
were  inserted  into  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  request  of  a  Member.  [Exam- 
ple order  code:  CP  1435] 

Info  packs:  Readily  available  packets  of 
background  information  on  current  topics 
of  national  interest.  Info  Packs  usually  con- 
tain Issue  Briefs.  CRS  Reports,  and  other 
substantial  informative  materials. 

Prepared  for  those  desiring  general  infor- 
mation, they  are  helpful  to  Members  and 
their  staffs  for  background,  for  aid  in  writ- 
ing speeches,  and  for  help  in  writing  replies 
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to     constituents.     (Example     order     code: 
IP0042P1 

Audio  briefs:  Cassettes  of  a  conference  or 
discussion  on  an  active  legislative  topic.  (Ex- 
ample order  code:  AB500561 

Bibliographies-in-brief:  Prepared  for  a 
layman  seeking  general  information,  these 
are  bibliographies  on  narrow  topics,  seldom 
more  than  four  pages  long.  The  materials 
cited  are  of  a  type  usually  available  in  a 
public  or  college  library.  [Example  order 
code:  L00921 

CRS  report  bibliographies:  Annotated  list- 
ings of  literature  on  a  specific  topic,  pre- 
pared for  the  sophisticated  layman"  or  the 
expert.  The  materials  listed  are  of  a  re- 
search nature  and  may  be  expected  to  be 
found  only  in  depository  or  larger  research 
libraries,  including  the  Library  of  Congress. 
(Example  order  code:  83-153  LI 

Research  guides:  Guides  to  sources  of  in- 
formation on  a  specific  topic.  They  are  in- 
tended to  assist  a  researcher  in  selecting  the 
types  of  information  appropriate  to  a  par- 
ticular project  or  interest.  Research  Guides 
describe  the  research  tools  available  to  con- 
gressional staff  in  the  Madison  Congression 
al  Reading  Room  and  elsewhere  in  the  Li 
brary  of  Congress.  They  generally  include 
sources  (or  tracking  legislation  and  legisla- 
tive information,  representative  citations  to 
relevant  publications,  and  list  organizations 
concerned  with  the  topic.  (Example  order 
code:  R008] 

1984  PROJECTED  INSTITUTE  DATES 

Public  Policy  Issues  Institute:  January  10- 
12.  1984;  and  January  17-19.  1984. 

Capitol  Hill  Information  Seminar:  See 
Seminar  Calendar  on  back  of  Update  and 
Review. 

One  Dav  Legislative  Institute:  February  3. 
1984:  March  23.  1984:  May  11.  1984;  July  20. 
1984.  and  October  5.  1984. 

Advanced  Legislative  Institute:  February 
16-18.  1984;  April  26.  28.  1984;  June  21-23. 
1984.  and  September  6-8.  1984. 

Graduate  Legislative  Institute:  April  13- 
16.  1984.  and  August  25-28.  1984. 

District  State  Institute:  March  6-8.  1984; 
May  22-24.  1984;  July  24-26.  1984;  Septem 
ber  18-20.  1984.  and  December  4-6.  1984. 
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(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  follow  the  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  Mr.  Bob  Michel. 
in  calling  attention  to  the  pending  re- 
tirement of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Barber  B.  Conable.  Jr. 

All  of  us  know  that  there  is  no  essen- 
tial Member  in  this  House  and  yet.  in 
my  judgment.  Barber  Conable  comes 
as  close  to  being  the  essential  Member 
as  I  have  seen  in  my  years  of  service. 

I  think  all  of  us  will  respect  his 
choice.  It  is  a  wise  politician  who 
knows  when  to  retire. 

Nevertheless,  this  House,  his  con- 
stituents, and  our  Republic  are  going 
to  be  the  poorer  because  of  his  retire- 
ment. 


Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  serves  with  him  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I 
serve  with  him  in  western  New  York. 
His  district  is  contiguous  to  mine. 

I  think  Barber  Conable  is  truly  the 
epitome  of  what  we  are  meant  to  be  as 
U.S.  Congressmen,  and  Congressmen 
who  put  our  country  ahead  of  party. 
Barber  Conable  will  not  only  be 
missed  by  those  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  missed 
by  this  Nation,  which  owes  him  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude. 

And  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  alluding  to  the  tre- 
mendous example  he  has  set  for  all  of 
us.  Republican  and  Democrat  alike. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  share  the 
sentiment  that  the  gentleman  has  al- 
ready expressed  and  our  leader.  Bob 
Michel,  expressed  earlier  about  the 
intended  retirement  of  Barber  Con- 
able from  the  Congress. 

He  has  been  here  20  years.  Of  the  22 
years  I  have  been  here.  I  have  served 
20  of  them  with  him.  His  district  in- 
cludes part  of  the  city  of  Rochester, 
which  I  represent. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  had  a  finer 
Representative  from  any  part  of  the 
country  than  Barber  Conable.  He  is 
highly  intelligent,  very  experienced, 
and  he  is  the  kind  of  people  that  we 
cannot  do  without.  He  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  legislators  and  we  are 
going  to  miss  his  presence  here  in  the 
99th  Congress. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Lest  this  appear  to  be  exclusively  a 
love  fest  on  the  part  of  the  minority 
party.  I  would  like  to  add  my  words 
also  in  praise  of  Barber  Conable. 

During  the  years  that  I  have  been 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
he  has  done  an  absolutely  outstanding 
job  of  leading  the  minority  side  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has  pro- 
vided a  great  many  insights  and  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  on  tax  mat- 
ters to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. 

The  committee  is  going  to  sorely 
miss  him  in  the  years  ahead. 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Very  briefly.  I  would  like  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man as  well  as  the  previous  speakers. 

I  have  know  Barber  Conable  not 
only  as  a  colleague  here  in  the  House, 
but  when  I  was  in  the  State  assembly, 
we  looked  to  Barber  in  a  great  many 
instances  to  help  us  out  in  interfacing 
the  tax  policies  between  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments.  And  he  was 
always  willing  and  always  able  to  take 
the  time  and  resolve  the  problems 
that  you  had. 

I  solute  Barber  Conable  for  his 
many  years  of  outstanding  service  to 
this  country. 


CONTRADICTIONS  IN  THE 

PRESIDENTS  BUDGET 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
continue  to  point  up  the  contradic- 
tions and  inaccuracies  in  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  economic  messages  and 
budget. 

The  President  said  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  and  elsewhere  that 
taxes  are  the  same  as  borrowing  be- 
cause they  both  take  the  same  amount 
of  money  from  the  private  sector.  He 
obviously  has  a  preference  for  borrow- 
ing as  opposed  to  taxes. 

This  statement  is  factually  incorrect. 
Borrowing  comes  strictly  from  capital, 
strictly  from  the  money  that  would  be 
invested  in  investment.  Whereas  taxes 
come  from  both  consumption  and 
from  savings.  Therefore,  part  of  the 
burden  of  taxes  is  taken  out  of  con- 
sumption; whereas  borrowing  comes 
strictly  out  of  capital,  an  important  in- 
accuracy the  President  continues  to 
perpetuate. 

Second,  his  statement  does  not  take 
account  of  the  interest  cost  of  borrow- 
ing. In  1985,  the  budget  before  us  con- 
templates $164  Vv  billion  in  interest 
cost  for  the  Federal  budget  deficit  and 
debts  before  it.  not  the  $116  billion 
figure  which  has  frequently  been  used, 
because  that  $116  billion  figure.  Mr. 
Speaker,  represents  a  number  of  off- 
sets, predominantly  interagency  inter- 
est charges  between  branches  of  the 
Government  and  therefore,  are  mis- 
leading and  grossly  understates  the 
costs  of  borrowing.  The  cost  of  bor- 
rowing is  $164Vi.  billion. 
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NATIONAL  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
FOUNDATION  ESTABLISHMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2809)  to 
establish  a  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Foundation,  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  concur  with  the  Senate 
amendments  numbered  1,  2  and  3,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  num- 
bered 4  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

D  1230 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  Senate  amendments  and 
the  proposed  House  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendments:  Page  2.  line  8.  strike 
out  "fish  and  wildlife"  and  insert  "fish, 
wildlife,  and  plant". 

Page  3.  line  11.  after  "filled"  insert 
"Within  sixty  da.vs  of  said  vacancy". 

Page  6.  line  19.  strike  out  "malfeasance:" 
and  insert  "gross  negligence.  ". 

Page  9.  line  18.  strike  out  "Octolwr  1. 
1983.  '  and  in.sert    October  1.  1984.  '. 

House  amendment  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  4:  At  the  end  of  Senate  amendment 
numbered  4.  insert  the  following:  "and  on 
page  3.  line  4.  strike  out  1983'  and  in.sert 
1984. •■ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  an  explanation  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
2809  would  establish  a  National  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Foundation. 

In  1978.  with  the  passage  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Improvements  Act.  Con- 
gress authorized  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  accept  virtually  all 
forms  of  donations,  both  in  the  form 
of  real  and  personal  property.  This 
provision  of  law  has  proved  to  be  bene- 
ficial, particularly  in  terms  of  dona- 
tions of  wildlife  habitat.  However, 
there  is  no  mechanism  for  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  to  manage  trusts 
or  other  requests  that  are  designed  to 
provide  income  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.  H.R.  2809  resolves  this 
problem  by  establishing  a  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Foundation,  similar  to  the 
U.S.  Part  Service  Foundation,  to 
accept  and  administer  gifts  of  real  or 
personal  property  or  income  there- 
from for  the  benefit  of  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  to  further 
the  conservation  and  management  of 
fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

The  Foundation  that  would  be  es- 
tablished by  the  legislation  would  be  a 
charitable  and  nonprofit  corporation. 
It  would  be  administered  by  a  Founda- 
tion Board  consisting  of  nine  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  initial  terms  of  the  Foun- 
dation Board  would  be  staggered  to 
insure  continuity.  At  least  three  mem- 


bers of  the  Board  would  have  to  be 
educated  and  experienced  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  wildlife  management.  The 
legislation  also  provides  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, represent  diverse  points  of  view- 
relating  to  fish  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion. The  Secretary  would  be  author- 
ized to  provide  administrative  support 
to  the  Foundation  for  a  period  of  5 
years  after  the  legislation  is  enacted. 
An  authorization  of  $1  million  over  a 
10-year  period  in  matching  funds  in- 
cluded in  the  legislation  would  encour- 
age private  contributions  and  acceler- 
ate the  establishment  of  a  meaningful 
endowment. 

We  passed  this  legislation  out  of  the 
House  on  July  12,  1983.  In  the  last 
days  of  the  last  session,  the  other  body 
sent  it  back  to  us  with  some  minor 
changes,  the  most  significant  of  which 
is  to  include  the  conservation  of  rare 
plants  as  a  purpose  of  the  Foundation. 
None  of  the  changes  affect  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  tight  budgets  lim- 
iting the  roles  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  with  the  great  interest 
many  Americans  have  in  conserving 
wildlife,  we  believe  this  legislation 
could  provide  some  very  needed  sup- 
port to  an  agency  whose  role  is  impor- 
tant to  maintaining  the  quality  of  life 
in  this  country  and  we  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  today  is 
H.R.  2809,  legislation  to  establish  a 
National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Foundation. 

This  legislation  establishes  the 
Foi  ndation  as  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tioii  with  the  authority  to  receive, 
accept,  and  manage  all  forms  of  dona- 
tions, trusts,  and  bequests.  It  allows 
for  a  nine-member  Board  of  Directors 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  6-year  terms.  The 
Board  will  consist  of  persons  knowl- 
edgeable or  experienced  in  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation  who  represent  di- 
verse points  of  view  on  related  issues. 
The  Board  will  appoint  officers  and 
employees  when  there  is  enough 
money  in  the  Foundation  to  sustain  a 
staff.  The  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  Board,  must 
also  be  knowledgeable  in  fish  and  wild- 
life matters. 

This  measure  was  favorably  reported 
by  both  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  It  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  unani- 
mous voice  vote  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  on  July  12,  1983. 

Today  the  House  is  considering  H.R. 
2809,  as  amended  by  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  amendments  include  four  tech- 
nical changes,  outlined  below,  which 
bring  the  bill  into  conformity  with  ex- 
isting laws  and  procedures. 


The  first  change  occurs  in  section  2 
of  the  bill  where  the  purposes  of  the 
Foundation  were  amended  to  include 
conservation  and  management  of 
plant  resources. 

The  second  change  occurs  in  section 
3  of  the  legislation  where  the  Senate 
included  language  which  would  re- 
quire that  a  vacancy  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  be  filled  within  60  days. 
Prior  to  this  amendment,  there  was  no 
time  limit  for  filling  such  a  vacancy. 

The  third  change  occurs  in  section  4 
which  establishes  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  the  Foundation.  The  Senate 
version  says  the  Directors  cannot  be 
personally  liable  except  for  "gross  neg- 
ligence," whereas  the  House  bill  used 
the  word  "malfeasance. "  This  change 
conforms  the  bill  to  the  usual  stand- 
ard for  personal  liability. 

The  fourth  change  made  by  the 
Senate  makes  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  this  bill  effective  October  1, 
1984.  in  lieu  of  October  1.  1983.  since 
the  earlier  date  has  already  passed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
Senate  changes  and  pass  H.R.  2809  so 
that  those  individuals  and  groups  who 
wish  to  make  assets  available  to  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  precious  natural  re- 
sources may  do  so  without  difficulty.* 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection.  A  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 
FOR  CERTAIN  NATIONAL 

WILDLIFE  REFUGES 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  1723)  to 
authorize  appropriations  through 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp,  Minnesota  Valley,  and  San 
Francisco  Bay  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uges, with  Senate  amendments  there- 
to, concur  in  Senate  amendments 
numbered  1.  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  and 
concur  in  Senate  amendment  num- 
bered 7  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report   the   Senate   amendments   and 
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sentatives  passed  H.R,  1723  by  a  unan- 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 


C^1->Tr»    A   T^T7»T» 


the   Office  of  Inspections,  Bureau  of  Pris- 

nnc'    anrf    frnm   the  Drue  Enforcement  Ad- 
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the  proposed  House  amendment  to 
Senate  amendment  numbered  7. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendments:  Page  1.  line  7.  after 
■802)."'  insert    as  amended,  ". 

Page  2,  line  I.  strike  out    $34.100.000". 

Page  2.  line  2.  strike  out  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  and  insert  $34,100,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended". 

Page  2.  strike  out  lines  7  to  19.  inclusive, 
and  insert: 

(a)  Section  4(a)' li  of  the  Act  entitled  the 

Minnesota  Valley  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Act  ,  approved  October  8.  1976  (Public  Law 
97-466.  90  Stat    1993 1.  is  amended  by- 

(1)  striking  9.500'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    12.500  :  and 

1 2)  striking  November  1975  and  insert 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  -October  1983" 

(b>  Section  4(b)tl)  of  such  Act  of  October 
8.  1976  (90  Stat.  1993'.  is  amended  by- 

(D  striking  .  within  6  years  after  the  dale 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.":  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow 
ing    new    sentence:      Notwith.standing    any 

least  interest  policy,  the  Secretary  shall 
accept  and  acquire  by  donation  any  lands, 
water,  and  interests  therein,  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  refuge,  which  are  offered 
as  a  donation  by  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment agency,  person,  or  private  organiza 
tion.". 
(C)  Section  10(a)  of  such  Act  of  October  8. 
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Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservmg 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object.  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  an 
explanation  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before 
the  House.  H.R.  1723.  originally  passed 
the  House  on  April  19.  1983.  The  other 
body  passed  the  bill  in  the  last  hours 
of  the  last  session  after  adopting  an 
amendment  that  I  will  explain  shortly. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  1723  is  to 
extend  for  3  years  the  current  authori- 
zation for  the  acquisition  of  three  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges.  These  refuges 
include:  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  Minne- 
sota Valley,  and  San  Francisco  Bay.  In 
addition,  the  bill  would  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriation  for 
land  acquisition  and  development  at 
the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  and  the  Min- 
nesota Valley  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uges. 

The  three  refuges  being  considered 
for  reauthorization  are  worthy  compo- 
nents of  the  national  wildlife  refuge 


1976  (90  Stat    1996  >.  is  amended  by  striking     ^..^^^^  providing  not  onlv  habitat  for 
out     $14,500,000  for  the  period  beginning       -  ^  "  ... 

October  1.  1977,  and  ending  September  30 


inserting      in      lieu      thereof 
to  remain  available  until  ex- 


1983        and 
$29,500,000 
pen(jed" 

(d)  Section  lOib'  of  such  Act  of  October  8. 
1976  (90  Stat  1996).  is  amended  by  striking 
out  $6,000,000  for  the  period  beginning  Oc 
tober  1.  1977.  and  ending  September  30. 
1986"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
$9,800,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended"- 

Page  3.  line  1.  after  "400)."  insert;  as 
amended. 

Page  3.  line  1.  strike  out  September" 
and  insert       the  close  of  September" 

Page  3.  line  2.  strike  out  September  30. 
1986:       and  insert    expended:" 

House  amendment  to  Senate  amendment 
numbered  7;  On  page  3  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill  after  line  2.  insert  the  following: 

SKt  I  P\>>IKM(>h  (OSTS  H>RTK>1H<>R\R>  t  ARK 
«>►  \MM\l.,>i  AND  HI.AVTS  HKNDIX. 
niSIMISITUIN  (IK  PR(K  KKlllNCS 

Section  6id)  of  the  Lacey  Act  amendments 
of  1981  (16  U.S.C.  3375(d))  and  section  11(d) 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  <  16 
U.S.C.  1540id))  are  each  amended- 

(1)  by  amending  the  subsection  side  head- 
ing to  read  as  follows:  Rewards  and  Cer- 
tain Incidental  Expenses.—  ':  and 

(2)  by  amending  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  oy  striking  out  a  reward"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  common: 

(B)  by  inserting  "(Da  reward"  imnjediate- 
ly  before  "to  any  person":  and 

(C)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  the  following:  .  and  (2)  the  reasona- 
ble and  necessary  costs  incurred  by  any 
person  in  providing  temporary  care  for  any 
fish,  wildlife,  or  plant  pending  the  disposi- 
tion of  any  civil  or  criminal  proceeding  al- 
leging a  violation  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
that  fish,  wildlife,  or  plant". 

Mr.  BREAUX  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 


wildlife,  but  also,  because  of  their 
proximity  to  large  population  centers, 
providing  millions  of  citizens  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  a  greater  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  wildlife. 
However,  the  projected  habitat  im- 
provement and  public  use  develop- 
ment needs  necessary  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  wildlife  habitat  and  to  pro- 
vide wildlife  education  and  recreation 
to  the  public  will  require  an  increase 
in  authorizations.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  the  necessary  increase  in  au- 
thorization levels  to  preserve  these  im- 
portant refuge  areas. 

Mr.   Speaker,   as   I   indicated,   when 
the    other    body    passed    this    bill,    it 
passed    an    amendment     that    would 
extend,  until  expended,  the  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  available  for  acquisition 
and    development    of    Great    Dismal 
Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and 
land  acquisition  of  San  Francisco  and 
Minnesota    Valley    National    Wildlife 
Refuges.  In  addition,  the  other  body 
amended  the  bill  to  increase  the  acre- 
age of  the  Minnesota  Valley  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  by  2.900  acres  and  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  land  ac- 
quisition to  $29.5  million  to  reflect  the 
cost  of  the  additional  land.  This  ad- 
justment of  the  refuge  boundaries  as 
proposed  in  the  Minnesota  Valley  Na- 
tional   Wildlife    Refuge    master    plan 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior would  involve  boundary  realine- 
ment  of  lands  lying  within  the  desig- 
nated  refuge  and   recreation  area  to 
insure  better  protection  and  resource 
management.      The      expansion      of 
boundaries  beyond  that  area  author- 
ized   by     Congress    would     facilitate 
public  use  of  the  area.  Finally,  the 


that   are  now  being  offered   for  sale 
rather  than  partial  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  propose  to  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  other  body 
with  a  minor  amendment  of  our  own 
to  address  a  problem  that  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
American  Association  of  Zoological 
Parks  &  Aquariums.  The  problem  in- 
volves the  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Lacey  Act  and  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  relative  to  prevent- 
ing the  importation  of  endangered 
species  or  illegally  captured  animals 
from  abroad.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  has  no  facilities  for  holding 
animals  that  they  confiscate.  Tradi- 
tionally, they  have  turned  these  ani- 
mals over  to  zoos  or  aquariums  for 
keeping  while  forfeiture  proceedings 
progress  through  the  administrative 
or  court  proceedings.  When,  and  if. 
the  animals  are  eventually  forfeited, 
the  defendants  are  usually  required  to 
repay  the  zoos  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
animals.  Animals  that  are  endangered 
or  threatened  are  given  to  the  zoos  in 
partial  recompense  for  upkeep  costs. 
Unfortunately,  not  all  confiscations 
end  in  forfeiture.  As  the  Members 
know,  courts  often  find  for  the  defend- 
ants and  the  birds  are  returned  to  the 
owners.  The  result  is  that  the  zoos  can 
lose  thousands  of  dollars  in  upkeep 
charges. 

The  amendment  we  have  offered  is 
simple.  It  would  allow  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  use  the  proceeds  of 
fines  and  forfeitures  to  provide  reason- 
able costs  for  providing  the  temporary 
care  of  live  animals.  Under  present 
law.  the  Service  can  use  the  proceeds 
of  these  fines  and  forfeitures  to  pay 
rewards.  They  estimate  that  the  cost 
of  this  provision  will  amount  to  less 
than  $100,000  per  year  and  greatly  en- 
hance the  wildlife  enforcement  effort 
at  our  ports. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1723, 
legislation  reauthorizing  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp,  the  Minnesota  Valley 
and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  National 
Wildlife  Refuges.  These  three  refuges 
are  vital  parts  of  the  national  wildlife 
refuge  system.  In  addition  to  conserv- 
ing important  wildlife  species  and  crit- 
ical habitat,  they  provide  interpretive 
and  educational  programs,  allowing 
the  public  to  attain  an  indepth  under- 
standing of  the  values  of  fish  and  wild- 
life resources. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  reported  this  legislation 
unanimously  on  April  13,  1983,  and  on 
April   19,   1983,  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives  passed  H.R.  1723  by  a  unan- 
imous vote. 

The  Senate  passed  this  bill  on  No- 
vember 17,  1983,  with  amendments. 
One  change  from  the  House  bill  re- 
lates to  the  length  of  the  reathoriza- 
tion.  The  House  reauthorized  appro- 
priations for  each  of  the  three  refuges 
through  September  30,  1986.  The 
Senate  chose  to  extend  these  authori- 
zations until  the  available  levels  are 
expended. 

The  other  changes  are  designed  to 
address  specific  problems  concerning 
the  Minnesota  Valley  National  Wild- 
life Refuge.  These  changes  amend  the 
boundary  of  that  refuge  to  include 
those  areas  which  have  been  identified 
as  compatible  to  it  and  allow  the  State 
and  local  governments  to  donate  land 
to  the  Minnesota  Valley  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

I  have  examined  the  Senate  amend- 
ments very  closely.  They  are  beneficial 
to  the  refuges  involved  and  are  entire- 
ly acceptable  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  one  minor 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments which  is  designed  to  resolve  a 
longstanding  inequity  without  any  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  Government.  It 
will  permit  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  reimburse  zoos  and  other 
facilities  out  of  existing  funds  for  care 
and  feeding  of  animals  confiscated 
under  the  Lacey  and  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Acts.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Senate  has  no  objection  to  this 
amendment  and  will  bring  this  meas- 
ure to  final  passage  without  delay. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
their  support  to  H.R.  1723.  as  amend- 
ed, so  that  acquisition  of  these  impor- 
tant wildlife  refuges  may  proceed 
without  further  delay.* 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  initial  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  I.  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  will  postpone  fur- 
ther proceedings  today  on  the  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  ob- 
jected to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  vote,  if  postponed, 
which  be  taken  on  Tuesday.  February 
7,  1984. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INSPECTOR  GENERAL  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1984 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3625)  to  amend  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  to  establish  of- 
fices of  Inspector  General  in  certain 
departments,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  3625 

Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Inspector  General 
Act  Amendments  of  1984". 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  ENERGY.  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES.  JUSTICE.  AND  THE  TREASURY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2(1)  of  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95-452:  5 
U.S.C.  App.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services."  immediately  after  "the 
Department  of  Education,": 

(2)  by  inserting  "the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice." immediately  after  "the  Department  of 
the  Interior.": 

(3)  by  Inserting  "the  Department  of  the 
Treasury."  Immediately  after  "the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration.". 

(b)  Section  9(a>(l)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (H): 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (E). 
(Fl.  (G).  (I).  (J).  (K),  (L).  (M).  and  (N)  as 
subparagraphs  (G).  (H).  (J).  (K).  (M).  (N). 
(O).  (P).  and  (Q).  respectively; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (D) 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

■(E)  of  the  Department  of  Energy,  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General  (as  established 
by  section  208  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
Organization  Act): 

"(F)  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  (as  established  by  title  II  of  Public 
Law  94-505);": 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (H).  as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (2).  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

■(!)  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  of- 
fices of  that  Department  referred  to  as  the 
Audit  Staff,  Justice  Management  Division", 
the  Evaluation  Staff,  Justice  Management 
Division",  the  Office  of  Professional  Re- 
sponsibility, Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service",  the  Office  of  Field  Inspec- 
tions and  Audit,  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service",  the  'Office  of  Internal  In- 
spections, United  States  Marshals  Service", 
the  Financial  Audits  Section,  Office  of  Fi- 
nancial Management,   Bureau  of  Prisons", 


the  Office  of  Inspections,  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons", and,  from  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration, the  'Office  of  Inspections",  and 
that  portion  of  the  Office  of  Program  Plan- 
ning and  Evaluation'  which  is  engaged  in 
program  review  activities;"";  and 

(5)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (K>,  as 
so  redesignated,  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(L)  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
the  office  of  that  Department  referred  to  as 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General',  that  por- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Inspection,  Secret 
Service',  which  is  engaged  in  internal  audit 
activities,  that  protion  of  the  Office  of  In- 
ternal Affairs,  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms',  which  is  engaged  in  audit,  in- 
vestigation, and  program  review  activities, 
and  that  portion  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment Integrity.  Customs  Service',  which  is 
engaged  in  audit,  investigations,  and  pro- 
gram review  activities;". 

(c)  Section  11  of  such  Aet  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "Energy.  Health  and 
Human  Services. "  immediately  after  "Edu- 
cation."  each  place  it  appears  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2): 

(2)  by  inserting  Justice."  immediately 
after  "the  Interior.  "  each  place  it  appears  is 
such  paragraphs; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  Transportation" 
each  place  it  appears  in  such  paragraphs 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Transporta- 
tion, or  the  Treasury, "; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Community  Ser\'ices," 
in  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration,"  in  paragraph  (2). 

OATH  ADMINISTRATION  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  3.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Act  of  1978  is  amended— 

11)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5) 
through  (8)  as  paragraphs  (6)  through  (9), 
respectively,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraph; 

"(5)  to  administer  to  or  take  from  any 
person  an  oath,  affirmation,  or  affidavit, 
whenever  necessary  in  the  performance  of 
the  functions  assigned  by  this  Act.  which 
oath,  affirmation,  or  affidavit  when  admin- 
istered or  taken  by  or  before  an  investigator 
or  such  other  employee  of  an  office  of  In- 
spector General  designated  by  the  Inspector 
General  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  if  administered  or  taken  by  or 
before  an  officer  having  a  seal; ". 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"Inspector  General,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

"Inspector  General,  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

"Inspector  General.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

"Inspector  General.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

"Inspector  General.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

"Inspector  General,  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency 

"Inspector  General,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

■"Inspector  General,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

"Inspector  General,  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration."". 

(b)  Section  5316  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  paragraphs: 

"Inspector  General,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 
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■Inspector  General.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

■Irjspector  General.  Environmental  Pro 
tection  Agency. 

•Inspector  General.  General  Services  Ad 
ministration. 

•Inspector  General.  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

•Inspector  General.  Agency  for  Interna 
tional  Development. 

Inspector  General.  Small   Business  Ad 
ministration.'. 

(c)(1)  Title  11  of  Public  Law  94  505  and 
section  208  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7138)  are 
hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  section 
208  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organiza 
tion  Act  by  paragraph  d )  of  this  subsection, 
the  position  of  Deputy  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  established  by 
subsection  (a)(2)  of  such  section  shall  con- 
tinue until  there  is  a  vacancy  in  that  office. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  5.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1984 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3625.  the  Inspec- 
tor General  Act  Amendments  of  1984. 
would  create  Offices  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral in  the  last  remaining  departments 
without  such  offices— the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice  and  Treasury.  Other 
provisions  of  the  bill  would  conform 
the  existing  Offices  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral in  the  Departments  of  Energy  and 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  the  In- 
spector General  Act  of  1978.  Addition- 
ally, as  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  bill  would  establish  authority 
for  Inspector  General  personnel  to  ad- 
minster  oaths,  affirmations,  and  affi- 
davits and  would  standardize  the  sala- 
ries of  Inspectors  General  established 
by  the  1978  act. 

When  the  Inspector  General  Act  was 
originally  passed,  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  Treasury  were  excluded  in 
order  to  permit  additional  studies  of 
their  operations.  The  committees  re- 
views and  testimony  taken  during 
hearings,  however,  indicated  that 
these  Departments  are  no  different 
from  others  in  their  need  to  have  an 
Inspector  General,  and  the  committee 
has  recommended  in  three  Congresses 
that  Offices  of  Inspector  General  be 
established  in  both  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  The  House  approved  the 
necessary  legislation  in  the  96th  Con- 
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gress  and  again  in  the  97th  Congress. 
Unfortunately,  the  Senate  never  acted 
on  the  House-passed  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1978  act  was  ap- 
proved after  a  review  disclosed  that 
audit  or  investigative  units  in  most 
agencies  were  without  effective  central 
leadership.  The  review  also  found  that 
agency  auditors  and  investigators 
lacked  independence,  because  they 
were  subordinate  to  officials  who  were 
responsibile  for  the  programs  under 
review.  In  addition  no  procedures  ex- 
isted to  assure  the  Congress  was  in- 
formed of  serious  problems  disclosed 
by  audits  and  investigations.  All  of  the 
other  departments  and  agencies  now 
covered  by  the  Inspector  General  Act 
originally  protested  the  establishment 
of  independent  Inspectors  General, 
just  as  Treasury  and  Justice  have 
done.  However.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
department  or  agency  who  would  now 
like  to  see  its  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral abolished.  Inspectors  General 
help  management  by  pointing  out 
problem  areas;  they  report  and  recom- 
mend. They  do  not  interfere  with 
managements  direction  of  an  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration 
strongly  supports  the  inspector  gener- 
al concept  and  has,  in  fact,  established 
a  Council  made  up  of  the  various  In- 
spectors General  to  help  eliminate 
problems  which  cut  across  the  juris- 
diction of  more  than  one  agency.  The 
17  existing  Inspectors  General  are 
working  successfully  to  prevent  fraud 
and  waste  and  improve  the  efficiency 
of  Government  operations.  I  urge 
Members  to  go  on  record  once  again  in 
strong  support  of  establishing  these 
offices  in  the  two  remaining  depart- 
ments. I  urge  you  to  vote  for  H.R. 
3625. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  join  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Texas  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  3625.  the  Inspector 
General  Act  Amendments  of  1984.  It  is 
a  carefully  constructed,  long-overdue 
piece  of  legislation  which— if  enacted— 
will  give  us  independent  Inspectors 
General  in  the  Departments  of  Justice 
and  Treasury.  Enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation would  bring  to  19  the  number  of 
independent  Inspectors  General  root- 
ing out  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  in 
major  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. 

The  concept  of  having  Inspectors 
General  in  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  was  started  by  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  in  1976 
when  I  established  an  IG  in  the  old 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment, and  in  1978  when  it  passed 
the  Omnibus  Inspectors  General  Act 
which  placed  Inspectors  General  in  12 
other  departments  and  agencies.  In 
1980,  IG's  were  created  for  an  addi- 
tional five  agencies.  And  finally  in 
1982,  an  IG  was  placed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  All  of  these  IGs  are 


appointed  by  the  President  and  are  in- 
dependent of  the  heads  of  the  agen- 
cies they  review. 

I  can  tell  you  today  without  hesita- 
tion that  the  independent  Inspector 
General  concept  is  working  and  is  pro- 
ducing dramatic  results.  The  latest 
report  from  the  President's  Council  on 
Integrity  and  Efficiency,  tells  us 
that— 

In  the  six  months  ended  September  30. 
1983.  the  combined  activities  of  the  Inspec- 
tors General  resulted  in  over  $8.4  billion  in 
direct  savings  and  improved  use  of  funds,  to- 
taling $13.8  billion  for  the  year,  and  $30.8 
billion  since  March  1981. 

The  fact  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that— like  other  agencies  and  de- 
partments—Justice and  Treasury  can 
be  subject  to  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
and  should  benefit  from  the  effective 
work  of  independent  Inspectors  Gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  H.R. 
3625  and  urge  its  approval. 


n  1240 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Reid).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Brooks)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  3625. 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  DEFICIT  UNDERMIN- 
ING AMERICAS  INDUSTRIES 
(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though it  is  inevitable  that  the  deficit 
be  a  political  issue,  and  even  though  it 
is  an  election  year,  the  Nation  simply 
cannot  afford  to  postpone  taking  sig- 
nificant action  to  reduce  the  deficit 
until  next  year.  Next  year,  in  all  prob- 
ability, will  be  too  late. 

The  Washington  Post  of  February  1. 
1984.  in  an  article  by  Peter  Behr.  re- 
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ports  that  a  new  study  prepared  for 
nine  of  the  Nation's  largest  industrial 
corporations  by  Data  Resources,  Inc., 
concludes  that  the  American  economy 
cannot  remain  strong  unless  its  manu- 
facturing industries  are  healthy  and 
growing.  The  report  is  quoted  as 
saying: 

A  nation  that  casually  surrenders  leading 
industrial  positions  through  policies  of  ne- 
glect will  find  it  difficult  to  stage  a  come- 
back. 

The  report  criticizes  Federal  policy- 
makers for  creating  a  tax  system  and 
borrowing  policies  that  favor  commer- 
cial construction  over  new  factories.  It 
also  condemns  the  overvaluation  of 
the  dollar,  which  resulted  in  last 
years  trade  imbalance  of  over  $80  bil- 
lion and  a  projected  trade  imbalance 
of  $100  billion  in  1984. 

The  president  of  Data  Resources 
Inc..  Otto  Eckstein,  is  reported  as 
saying  that  the  most  important  step 
the  administration  and  Congress  can 
take  to  reduce  interest  rates  and  bring 
the  overvalued  dollar  down  is  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  Mr.  Eck- 
stein also  criticized  the  idea  that  we 
can  allow  industrial  growth  to  decline 
in  favor  of  a  service  economy,  pointing 
out  that  manufacturing  is  crucial  to 
strong  economic  growth.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly,  on  both  points. 

Rightwing  economists,  whose  think- 
ing still  dominates  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, are  still  chanting  the  theme 
of  letting  the  marketplace  direct  the 
economy,  as  though  the  distortions 
caused  by  the  administrations  $200 
billion  deficits  and  $300  billion  defense 
budgets  were  somehow  taking  place  on 
another  planet.  A  similar  blindness  to 
economic  reality  afflicted  the  Republi- 
can administrations  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Great  Crash  of  1929  and 
the  Great  Depression  that  followed.  If 
we  fail  to  heed  the  warning  signs  this 
time,  the  ensuing  depression  could 
make  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930's  look  like  a  picnic. 

The  full  text  of  the  Post  article  fol- 
lows these  remarks: 

Deficits.  Industry  Erosion  Tied 
(By  Peter  Behr) 

The  strength  of  American  industry  is 
being  severely  eroded  by  inflated  federal 
budget  deficits,  an  over-valued  dollar  and 
governmental  neglect,  according  to  a  new 
study  prepared  for  nine  of  the  nation's  larg- 
est industrial  corporations. 

The  study,  by  Data  Resources  Inc..  con- 
cludes that  the  American  economy  cannot 
remain  strong  unless  its  factories  and  manu- 
facturing plants  are  healthy  and  growing. 

•'A  nation  that  casually  surrenders  leading 
industrial  positions  through  policies  of  ne- 
glect will  find  it  difficult  to  stage  a  come- 
back." said  the  DRI  report,  which  was  spon- 
sored by  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co..  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Burlington  In- 
dustries Inc..  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co..  Eastman  Kodak  Co..  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Deere  &  Co.. 
and  Texaco  Inc. 

••It  would  be  unfounded  optimism  to  be- 
lieve that  the  service  sector  will  somehow 


sustain  our  economic  progress  on  Its  own." 
said  the  DRI  report,  the  newest  entry  In  a 
sharp  debate  among  economists  and  politi- 
cians about  the  condition  of  the  economy 
and  the  competitiveness  of  American  busi- 
enss. 

Otto  Eckstein,  president  of  DRI  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Harvard  University, 
said  the  strongest  evidence  of  an  accelerat- 
ing decline  for  U.S.  manufacturers  is  the 
growing  international  trade  deficit.  "The  de- 
cline in  our  trade  position  has  accelerated 
very,  very  dramatically. "  Eckstein  said.  ■It's 
snowballing." 

In  1965.  some  4.3  percent  of  manufactured 
goods  in  the  economy  were  supplied  from 
abroad:  by  1980.  the  figure  had  risen  to  13.5 
percent,  and  "virtually  every  industry  suf- 
fered from  a  major  worsening  of  import 
penetration. "  the  DRI  study  said. 

Last  year,  the  United  States  Imported 
$69.4  billion  more  in  goods  than  it  exported, 
and  the  1984  deficit  Is  expected  to  approach 
$100  billion.  The  decline  In  U.S.  manufac- 
turing due  to  Imports  will  cost  up  to  2  mil- 
lion joDs  this  year.  Eckstein  said. 

He  asserted  that  the  causes  of  this  long 
manufacturing  decline  Include  Inept  eco- 
nomic policies,  which  have  helped  produce 
seven  recessions  In  the  past  three  decades, 
making  business  management  afraid  to 
make  long-term  investments  in  costly  plant 
expansion  or  modernization. 

Industry's  needs  have  largely  been  ig- 
nored by  Congress  and  federal  policy 
makers,  who  created  a  tax  system  and  bor- 
rowing practices  that  favor  commercial  con- 
struction over  new  factories,  and  who  have 
handled  industry's  trade  problems  In  an  in- 
different, haphazard  way.  DRI  said. 

Finally,  a  long-running  overvaluation  of 
the  dollar,  except  In  the  mid-1970s,  made 
U.S.  goods  relatively  more  expensive  to 
export,  and  Imports  relatively  cheaper  here. 

Eckstein  said  that  the  most  important 
step  the  administration  and  Congress  could 
take  to  bring  the  dollar  down  is  to  reduce 
federal  budget  deficits,  that  keep  interest 
rates  higher  than  they  otherwise  would  be, 
attracting  foreign  investment  that  pushes 
the  dollar  upward. 

Democrats'  proposals  for  new  governmen- 
tal action  to  aid  specific  industries  offer 
little  hope  of  success  unless  the  underlying 
economic  problems  are  dealt  with,  he  said. 

"No  degree  of  cleverness  on  the  part  of 
management,  no  new-found  cooperation  be- 
tween employers  and  workers,  no  industrial 
policies  by  the  federal  government  can  over- 
come the  handicaps  of  an  overvalued  dollar 
and  a  domestic  economy  disrupted  by  credit 
crunches  and  recession  every  three  or  four 
years."  the  DRI  report  said. 

"The  deficit  Is  where  the  solution  has  to 
start."  Eckstein  said.  If  the  deficit  were  low- 
ered to  2  pertent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct Instead  of  the  present  5  percent  level, 
interest  rates  would  be  some  2  percentage 
points  lower  and  the  value  of  the  dollar 
would  drop  by  10  percentage  points,  enough 
to  solve  "■  a  very,  very  large  part  of  the  prob- 
lem." he  said. 

Eckstein  said  he  believes  the  DRI  study 
provides  the  most  significant  evidence  so  far 
that  the  United  States  is  •"de-industrializ- 
ing"—going  through  a  damaging  erosion  of 
Its  manufacturing  base. 

Other  economists  have  attacked  that  view", 
including  Thomas  DiLorenzo.  In  a  study 
published  this  month  by  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation, which  argues  that  industrial  produc- 
tion has  resumed  its  growth  following  the 
I981-'82  recession,  as  it  has  following  each 
of  the  previous  economic  downturns. 


"The  nation's  industrial  capacity  is  not  de- 
clining. It  Is  growing  and  changing,"  said  Di- 
Lorenzo, adding  that  •market  forces  must 
be  permitted  to  redirect  resources  to  their 
uses  of  highest  value." 

The  DRI  report  documents  that  change— 
a  massive  shift  in  industrial  activity  during 
the  past  decade,  with  some  big  gainers  and 
big  losers:  Production  of  electronic  compo- 
nents rose  129  percent,  plastic  products 
were  up  125  percent,  and  office  equipment 
rose  87  percent:  cotton  fabrics  an(l  leather 
each  declined  25  percent,  and  steel  fell  16 
percent. 

Eckstein  and  the  DRI  report  contend  that 
these  changes  are  not  merely  the  work  of  an 
efficient  market,  but  the  consequence  of 
specific  policies  that  are  taking  a  heavy  toll 
of  basic  manufacturing  industry. 

"Economists  believe  In  markets,  and  the 
markets  seem  to  be  saying  "there  is  a  drift 
toward  services,  so  why  fight  it.' "  Eckstein 
said. 

He  says  the  reason  is  that  manufacturing 
Is  critical  to  strong  economic  growth.  The 
DRI  report  offers  suggestive"  evidence— al- 
though no  conclusvie  proof  of  this.  One 
DRI  analsis  shows  that,  in  high-growth 
countries  such  as  Japan,  manufacturing  has 
a  rising  share  of  overall  economic  activity, 
while  in  the  United  Stales,  where  manufac- 
turing has  had  a  declining  share  of  the 
economly.  overall  economic  growth  per 
capita  also  is  relatively  low  compared  with 
other  industrial  nations. 

"""While  a  country  can  pour  a  virtually  un- 
limited amount  of  capital  into  Investment  In 
services  by  providing  ever  more  modern 
office  building,  bank  branches,  hotels,  shop- 
ing  malls,  etc..  these  types  of  Investments 
have  lesser  growth  potential  than  invest- 
ment In  successful  manufactuirng  indus- 
try." the  DRI  report  said. 

Although  U.S.  investment  in  manufactur- 
ing has  been  relatively  constant  since  1966. 
it  Is  far  behind  Japan's  commitment,  and 
there  is  a  domino  effect  In  that.  DRI  said. 

"There  Is  an  enormous  advantage  in  being 
the  number  one  firm,  in  possessing  the  larg- 
est market  share,  the  lowest  costs,  the 
market  power,  and  the  ability  to  finance 
technological  and  product  progress.  Once 
the  lead  Is  lost,  profitability  diminishes,  re- 
sources shrink,  and  management  is  pressed 
Into  shortsighted,  defensive  cost-cutting 
moves  that  soon  produce  a  further  loss  of 
market  share."  the  report  said. 


WHAT  IS  CONGRESS  DOING? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
just  going  to  take  a  little  while  today 
and  talk  some  about  the  legislative 
schedule  of  this  week,  and  perhaps  a 
little  bit  about  what  could  be  done  and 
some  things  about  what  should  be 
done. 

Here  we  are,  on  the  first  day  of  this 
week's  legislative  session.  We  are  45 
minutes  into  the  day  and  essentially 
all  legislative  business  for  this  day  has 
been  completed:  45  minutes  of  session 
on  this  day  that  w'ill  be  counted  as  one 
of  the  legislative  days  of  the  session.  It 
is  one  of  those  days  that  will  be  re- 
ferred back  to  later  on  in  the  session, 
when  we  are  asking  why  we  cannot 
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take  up  legislation,  we  will  be  told  that 
we  are  much  too  busy  to  be  taking  up 
items  late  in  the  session. 

I  think  we  need  to  point  back  to  this 
kind  of  day  and  say.  "Here  was  a  day 
when  we  had  a  total  of  several  hours 
that  could  have  been  devoted  to  pursu- 
ing the  agenda  of  the  American  people 
and,  instead,  we  closed  up  and  went 
home." 

I  think  the  American  people  can  le- 
gitimately ask.  -What  is  Congress 
doing?"  What  is  that  we  are  really  all 
about,  if  we  are  going  to  end  up  spend- 
ing our  time  on  small  bills,  closing  up 
session,  and  not  acting  on  things  like 
the  problem  of  the  budget,  the  prob- 
lems of  social  issues  such  voluntary 
school  prayer,  the  whole  issue  of 
whether  or  not  the  executive  ought  to 
have  some  ability  to  help  solve  budget 
deficits  with  items  like  the  line-item 
veto? 

As  of  tomorrow,  on  this  House  floor, 
it  will  be  a  10th  anniversary.  It  will  be 
the  10th  straight  legislative  day  when 
those  of  us  on  the  minority  side  have 
asked  for  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  be  brought  to  the  floor,  have 
asked  for  the  voluntary  school  prayer 
amendment  to  be  brought  to  the  floor, 
and  have  asked  for  the  line-item  veto 
to  be  brought  to  the  floor.  It  will  be  10 
straight  days  in  which  the  Democratic 
leadership  of  this  Congress  will  have 
said  no  to  that  agenda,  even  though 
we  are  doing  practically  nothing  on 
this  floor  of  substance  otherwise. 

That  is  the  question  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  legitimately  ask:  Why 
do  we  have  schedules  that  hardly  fill 
one  page  for  an  entire  week,  and  yet 
we  cannot  get  to  the  things  that  are 
really  on  the  minds  of  the  American 
people. 

Like  many  of  the  Members.  I  was 
back  home  again  this  weekend,  and 
back  home  again  this  weekend  people 
were  asking  me  again.  "What  are  you 
guys  doing  about  the  deficit?"  The 
answer  is.  of  course,  nothing.  The 
answer  is.  we  are  screaming  a  lot  about 
it.  we  are  talking  a  lot  about  the  Presi- 
dent's deficits  in  Congress,  but  we  who 
are  responsible,  we  who  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  makes  responsible  for 
spending,  who  are  responsible  for 
budgets,  we  are  doing  nothing.  We  are 
not  acting  on  this  floor,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  know  that  we  are  not 
acting  on  this  floor  on  those  items  of 
major  importance. 

We  could  have,  by  the  end  of  the 
week,  a  resolution  on  another  matter 
that  is  of  intense  concern  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  the  issue  of  Lebanon. 
Once  again  people  are  concerned 
about  that  issue.  They  want  some- 
thing meaningful  done.  They  want  it 
resolved.  But  I  question  whether  or 
not  they  are  really  going  to  approve  of 
the  kind  of  resolution  that  has  thus 
far  been  debated  in  the  Democratic 
Caucus  and  evidently  now  has  run  into 
trouble  even  within  the  caucus  itself 


because  essentially  it  is  a  cut-and-run 
resolution. 

I  say  that  as  somebody  who  did  not 
vote  for  what  I  regarded  as  a  stupid 
policy  when  we  adopted  the  18-month 
resolution  a  while  back.  I  did  not  vote 
for  that  resolution  because  I  thought 
it  was  bad  policy  at  that  time.  1 
thought  it  was  bad  policy  because  it 
sent  precisely  the  wrong  signal  to  both 
our  friends  and  our  enemies  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  sent  a  signal  to  our 
friends  that  they  had  18  months  in 
which  to  try  to  get  something  worked 
out.  and  I  think  it  sent  them  the 
signal  that  caused  them  to  fool  around 
for  too  long  in  making  some  of  the  de- 
cisions that  were  necessary  to  move 
things  forward. 

But  it  also  sent  a  signal  to  our  en- 
emies, and  that  is.  if  they  could  force 
us  out  in  less  than  18  months,  they 
have,  in  fact,  achieved  a  victory  in  the 
Middle  East  over  the  United  States.  It 
is  hardly  surprising  that  very  soon 
after  that  18-month  resolution  was 
passed  was  when  the  terrorist  attack 
took  place  on  our  marines.  That  is  not 
surprising,  because  the  terrorists  knew 
at  that  point  that  they  had  a  time- 
frame which  would  be  judged  in  the 
world  as  to  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  was  being  defeated  or  was  being 
victorious  in  the  Middle  East. 
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So  it  was  a  wrong  policy.  It  was  a 
bad  policy.  I  did  not  vote  for  it  at  that 
point.  I  am  sorry  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues did.  But  having  made  that  de- 
cision, what  kind  of  a  signal  does  it 
send  to  the  world  then  a  few  months 
later  to  decide  politically  that  what  we 
are  going  to  do  is  cut  and  run.  that  we 
basically  going  to  have  Congress  de- 
clare surrender  and  move  out? 

What  kind  of  signal  is  that  to  the 
young  men  who  have  already  lost 
their  lives  in  the  Middle  East  and  to 
the  families  of  those  young  men? 
What  kind  of  policy  is  it  that  this  Con- 
gress is  undertaking  when  we  make 
those  kinds  of  decisions,  that  we 
cannot  even  stick  with  a  policy  that  we 
forced  upon  the  President  for  a  4- 
month  period?  We  said  18  months  last 
fall,  and  now  we  are  saying.  "Well,  no. 
that  was  a  bad  idea.  Were  going  to 
change  policies  all  over  again." 

But  that  is  the  kind  of  resolution 
that  is  going  to  be  brought  to  this 
floor  on  Lebanon,  a  wholly  politically 
partisan  resolution  aimed  at  one  thing, 
and  that  is  telling  tht  American 
people  that  we  thought  we  were  doing 
something.  Now,  of  course,  it  has  no 
force  of  law.  The  President  can  decide 
whether  he  is  going  to  obey  it  or  not, 
so  it  is  simply  so  many  words,  and  it  is 
simply  an  attempt  to  react  politically 
to  what  they  perceive  as  being  a  politi- 
cal issue. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  a  national  issue 
that  should  be  well  above  politics,  and 
that    kind    of    partisan    shenanigans. 


that  kind  of  making  decisions  at  a 
Democratic  Caucus  that  they  then  are 
determined  to  bring  to  the  floor  and 
jam  down  the  throats  of  our  Congress 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  our  for- 
eign policy  and  certainly  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  Nation. 

But  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  we 
are  likely  to  get  out  here  late  on  this 
week  as  a  substantive  bill  te  do  some- 
thing about  Lebanon.  The  fact  is  that 
any  time  we  want  to  do  something 
substantive  about  Lebanon,  all  we 
have  got  to  do  is  cut  off  the  funding. 
That  resolution  does  not  propose  cut- 
ting off  the  funding.  It  is  simply  a  po- 
litical talk  piece  and  nothing  more. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  series  of 
other  bills  out  here,  first,  regarding 
Presidential  certifications  on  condi- 
tions in  El  Salvador,  and  that,  of 
course,  is  legislation  that  we  acted  on 
in  the  last  Congress  which  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed.  We  are  evidently  going  to 
bring  that  back  to  the  floor  here  and 
try  to  stir  things  up  in  Central  Amer- 
ica a  little. 

We  are  going  to  bring  out  a  bill  on 
Rotation  of  Chairmen  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe.  That  is  a  piece  of  major  legis- 
lation that  I  would  guess  is  probably 
going  to  entail  hours  upon  hours  of 
debate  on  the  Hou.se  floor.  Of  course, 
it  is  being  brought  out  under  suspen- 
sion, so  we  can  only  have  40  minutes 
of  debate.  But  it  is  a  very  controversial 
matter,  and  I  say  that,  of  course,  with 
tongue  in  cheek. 

And  then,  the  sense  of  Congress  re- 
garding self-determination  of  the 
Baltic  States.  That  is  another  very, 
very  major  piece  of  legislation,  of 
course,  which  we  will  certainly  want  to 
debate  intently.  It  is  one  which  we  cer- 
tainly should  be  passing.  But  to  put 
that  on  the  legislative  schedule  here 
as  an  item  of  major  point  in  the  legis- 
lative schedule  makes  very  little  sense. 
We  are  coing  to  be  dealing  with  the 
construction  work  in  progress  bill. 
Many  people  think  that  is  one  we  are 
doing  politically  here  in  the  House.  It 
has  no  chance  of  going  anywhere  at 
any  time,  but  nevertheless  we  will  do 
it. 

And  we  are  also  going  to  be  doing 
the  Environmental  Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Demonstration  Act,  which  is 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted.  I 
would  guess  that  we  will  probably  get 
to  that  particular  bill,  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  of  course,  whether  or  not  this 
will  entail  very  much  debate.  I  kind  of 
doubt  it.  It  seems  like  a  pretty  innocu- 
ous kind  of  bill. 

That  is  the  entire  schedule  here 
beyond  what  we  have  done  today,  and 
we  do  not  have  a  schedule  which,  it 
seems  to  me  is  aimed  at  addressing 
those  things  that  the  American  people 
feel  very  strongly  this  Congress  should 
be  facing  up  to.  It  is  a  very  short 
schedule.  It  means  that  we  are  going 
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to  be  working  short  days  around  here 
in  order  to  try  to  fool  the  American 
people  into  believing  that  something  is 
really  going  on  in  the  Congress. 

The  fact  is  that  something  should  be 
going  on  in  the  Congress.  We  really 
ought  to  be  developing  and  debating 
some  of  the  issues,  but  is  is  certainly 
not  happening  with  the  schedule  that 
we  have  had  for  the  first  week,  the 
second  week,  and  now  the  third  week. 
I  would  certainly  hope  we  will  see 
something  more  substantive  emerge  in 
the  schedule  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

The  one  thing  I  think  the  people 
should  be  aware  of  that  is  likely  to 
happen  out  here  this  week  is  that  it  is 
our  understanding  some  of  the  Demo- 
crats are  becoming  concerned  about 
the  repetitive  asking  for  the  American 
peoples  agenda  to  be  brought  up.  and 
they  are  particularly  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  last  week  some  of  the 
budget-busters  on  their  side  were  actu- 
ally named  by  name  on  the  House 
floor,  and  there  is  some  talk  that 
within  this  week  we  may  get  them 
coming  to  the  floor  suggesting  that 
some  of  us  who  voted  for  defense  in 
the  past  are  actually  the  real  budget- 
busters.  So  we  are  likely  to  have  some 
confrontation  over  the  that  point.  I 
would  suggest  that  we  would  want  to 
watch  very  carefully  and  see  who 
comes  out  and  says  those  kinds  of 
things  on  the  floor. 

In  reviewing  the  record  over  the 
weekend.  I  found  that  several  of  the 
Members  who  have  raised  the  strong- 
est objections  on  that  in  the  last  year 
voted  for  no  defense  whatsoever.  On 
defense  appropriations  and  authoriza- 
tions, what  they  voted  to  do  in  this 
country  was  to  have  no  defense  at  all. 
They  did  not  vote  for  anything  in 
terms  of  spending  for  defense. 

Now.  I  suggest  that  there  may  be 
some  debate  over  how  strong  our  de- 
fense should  be  and  how  many  weap- 
ons systems  we  really  want  to  buy  and 
how  big  a  troop  component  we  want  to 
have,  but  I  would  suggest  that  those 
Democrats  who  voted  for  absolutely 
no  defense  whatsoever  are  not  in  tune 
with  the  American  people  or  in  tune 
with  reality.  The  suggestion  that  we 
could  get  along  with  absolutely  no  de- 
fense in  this  country  is  ludicrous.  We 
actually  have  people  who  are  talking 
the  defense  issue  right  now  who,  when 
they  are  casting  votes  in  this  Congress, 
are  casting  votes  for  no  defense  what- 
soever, no  spending,  not  one  dime  for 
defense. 

Some  of  them  are  also  casting  a  vote 
which  says  that  what  they  want  to  do 
is  cut  back  on  defense,  that  somehow 
the  defense  spending  is  far  too  high  at 
the  present  time.  I  think  that  there  is 
some  need,  in  my  personal  opinion,  for 
finding  places  to  trim  our  defense 
budget,  but  I  would  suggest  that  from 
some  of  the  Democrats  it  makes  very, 
very   little  sense,   compared  to  what 


they  were  saying  back  during  the  time 
of  the  Carter  administration. 

This  year's  defense  budget,  the  fiscal 
1985  defense  budget,  submitted  by 
President  Reagan  for  fiscal  1985  is  $2.5 
billion  higher  than  Jimmy  Carter's 
projected  spending  for  defense  when 
he  submitted  his  budget  in  January 
1981.  There  has  been  a  total  added  by 
this  President  for  fiscal  1985  of  $2.5 
billion.  In  other  words,  if  we  are  going 
to  do  as  the  Democrats  are  suggesting 
to  us.  we  are  going  to  deal  with  the 
deficit  by  cutting  defense  and  by  rais- 
ing taxes. 

Let  us  take  what  that  means  in 
terms  of  the  language  that  we  have 
heard.  We  would  assume  that  they 
would  not  want  to  cut  back  any  fur- 
ther than  the  Jimmy  Carter  defense 
budget.  Let  us  remember  what  Jimmy 
Carters  defense  budget  gave  us:  Burn- 
ing helicopters  in  the  middle  of  the 
Iranian  desert.  That  is  symbolic  of  the 
military  during  Jimmy  Carter's 
regime.  That  is  the  kind  of  military 
policy  the  American  people  said  was 
totally  unacceptable,  that  this  has 
become  an  indefensible  country  in 
many  ways  as  a  result  of  those  kinds 
of  defense  policies.  So  we  assume  they 
would  not  want  to  go  any  lower  than 
the  Jimmy  Carter's  figures. 

So  they  can  save  $2.5  billion  if  we  go 
back  to  the  Carter  figures  in  defense. 
All  right.  Now.  that  leaves  us  with 
$177.5  billion  of  deficit  yet  to  solve  in 
this  year.  If  they  were  determined  to 
balance  the  budget— we  have  had  an 
awful  lot  of  them  coming  out  here  and 
talking  about  balancing  the  budget 
this  year  in  recent  weeks— if  they  were 
really  determined  to  balance  the 
budget  this  year,  in  order  to  get  $177 
billion  in  new  taxes,  they  would  have 
to  confiscate  every  dime  of  income  in 
this  country  above  $26,000. 

Now.  when  they  talk  about  taxing 
the  rich,  think  about  that  figure.  If 
you  are  a  two-income  family  and  you 
are  earning  more  than  $26,000.  how 
would  you  like  to  pay  all  the  taxes  you 
are  now  paying,  plus  have  every  penny 
of  income  over  $26,000  confiscated 
from  you?  In  order  to  balance  the 
budget  in  the  manner  the  Democrats 
are  talking  about,  that  is  what  they 
would  have  to  do.  That  is  the  kind  of 
taxation  we  are  talking  about. 

Now.  I  do  not  suggest  that  anybody 
making  $26,000  or  any  two-income 
family  in  this  country  is  rich,  and  I  do 
not  think  many  of  the  American 
people  who  are  in  that  income  catego- 
ry think  of  themselves  as  rich.  But  we 
would  have  to  confiscate  every  dime  of 
income  over  $26,000,  and  all  those 
union  families  out  there  who  have  fi- 
nally gotten  themselves  into  a  middle- 
class  status  in  this  country  would  liter- 
ally have  that  middle-class  status 
taxed  away  from  them  by  the  kinds  of 
policies  that  are  being  talked  about  on 
the  other  side. 


Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  just 
put  that  number  into  a  little  bit  differ- 
ent perspective. 

I  have  some  figures  here  that  refer 
to  median  income  families'  average  tax 
rate.  It  goes  back  to  1948  and  shows 
what  the  average  tax  was  of  that  fami- 
ly's income.  For  example,  in  1948  it 
was  three-tenths  of  a  percent.  It 
worked  its  way  up  to  6  percent  in  1958. 
8.8  percent  in  1970.  and  up  to  a  high  of 
10.3  percent  in  1981.  After  the  lax 
cuts,  that  rate  fell  to  9.2  percent. 

There  is  a  column  next  to  it  that 
says,  if  you  use  taxes  as  the  method  to 
solve  the  problem,  you  would  actually 
have  to  raise  taxes  to  15.9  percent  of 
income.  That  is  a  73-percenl  increase 
in  the  tax  on  a  median  income  family. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  the  gentle- 
mans  figures  are  just  absolutely  in- 
credible, and  I  think  it  really  brings 
home  the  point,  that  when  the  Demo- 
crats talk  about  taxing  the  rich,  they 
are  not  really  talking  about  the  rich. 
They  are  talking  about  the  people  in 
this  country  who  work  for  a  living,  all 
of  them.  The  Democrats  regard  people 
who  work  for  a  living  as  rich,  because 
that  is  the  only  way  their  figures 
make  any  sense. 

Now.  most  people  that  I  talk  to 
would  think  thai  if  you  are  talking 
about  $75,000  and  above,  you  might  be 
talking  about  the  wealthy  people  in 
this  country.  That  is  statistically  what 
we  show  as  being  really  the  upper 
income  people  in  this  country.  $75,000 
and  above.  If  you  confiscate  away 
every  dime  of  their  income,  if  you  had 
confiscatory  taxation  of  them,  you 
would  get  enough  money  to  run  the 
Federal  Government  for  14  days  and 
we  would  have  90  days  worth  of  defi- 
cit: so  in  other  words,  we  are  really 
talking  about  nonsense  when  they  talk 
about  this  business  that  they  are 
going  to  tax  the  rich. 

The  fact  is  that  they  are  going  to 
tax  everyone  and  the  fact  is  that  not 
even  they  have  to  nerve  to  come  to  the 
floor  with  a  bill  that  would  be  confis- 
catory taxation;  in  other  words,  to  tax 
away  a  100  percent  of  everybody's 
income  over  $26,000.  They  are  not 
going  to  do  that. 

So  in  order  to  get  the  revenue  they 
need,  they  have  got  to  go  way  below 
$26,000.  They  have  got  to  go  down  to 
$20,000.  They  have  got  to  go  down  to 
$17,000.  They  have  got  to  go  down  to 
$15,000  and  most  of  the  tax  packages 
that  you  have  seen  come  on  this 
House  floor  that  have  suggested  new 
taxes,  where  people  are  being  taxed, 
they  are  talking  about  people  of 
$15,000  and  above.  Those  are  the  rich. 
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What  I  am  saying  is  that  that  is 
really  virtually  the  working  class  of 
this  country  that  they  are  talking 
about. 

The  term  "the  rich"  becomes  an  ir- 
relevant term  when  you  look  at  what 
they  are  doing  with  their  tax  pro- 
grams. 

What  we  have  got  around  here  is  a 
bunch  of  greedy  special  interests  who 
have  gotten  their  hooks  into  this  Con- 
gress and  are  bleeding  it  dry  of  the  tax 
money  provided  by  working  families 
and  the  Democrats  are  willing  to  feed 
the  greedy  special  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayer. 

I  do  not  think  as  a  nation  we  can 
afford  to  allow  those  patterns  to  con- 
tinue. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Let  me  make  another 
point.  The  gentleman  mentioned  the 
$15,000  and  $16,000  income  level.  I 
have  some  other  information  here  in- 
dicating where  a  family's  money  goes. 
A  family  of  four  with  a  1971  income  of 
$16,000.  what  I  am  going  to  point  out 
here  is  what  impact  taxes  have  had  on 
how  the  average  family  goes  about 
spending  their  money. 

Between  the  years  1971  and  1981. 
the  taxes  on  income,  this  is  the  income 

that  is  left  to  spend 

Mr.  WALKER.  This  is  a  $16,000 
family? 

Mr.  MACK.  Right,  has  gone  up  56 
percent— 56  percent  increase  in  tax 
revenue  for  that  one  family. 

The  impact  of  that  is  that  the 
family  then  has  to  make  a  decision 
about  how  it  spends  the  balance  of  its 
money  and  we  find  out  that  because  of 
that  they  are  spending  less  money  on 
food,  less  money  on  housing,  less 
money  on  personal  care,  less  money  on 
clothing. 

In  other  words,  people  should  not  be 
fooled  that  just  paying  a  higher  tax 
does  not  affect  anything  else.  When 
you  pay  higher  taxes,  when  you  have 
less  money  in  your  pocket  to  spend  for 
other  things,  you  have  to  make 
choices  about  where  you  spend  your 
money:  less  on  housing,  less  on  food, 
less  on  clothing. 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  other  words,  the 
$16,000  family,  the  family  that  is 
working  hard  every  week  to  bring 
home  an  average  paycheck  in  this 
country  is  virtually  having  to  cut  out 
the  necessities  of  life  in  order  to  pay 
the  taxes  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment charges,  is  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying. 
Mr.  MACK.  Certainly. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Then  that  family 
finds  itself  unable  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  college,  which  they  would  like 
to  do:  they  find  themselves  unable  to 
do  a  lot  of  the  meaningful  things  of 
life,  t)ecause  they  are  certainly  not 
able  to  afford  it.  principally  because 
what  we  are  doing  is  overtaxing  them. 
When  you  turn-back  tax  revenue,  you 


are  turning  it  back  to  those  average 
families,  you  are  then  giving  them  a 
little  bit  more  money  to  buy  some  ne- 
cessities of  life,  a  little  bit  more  money 
to  do  meaningful  things  in  life  and  a 
little  bit  more  money  to  provide  their 
children  with  a  good  education.  That 
is  what  you  are  really  talking  about. 

Now.  when  you  turn  that  around 
and  you  suggest  that  more  taxes  are 
good  for  the  economy  and  good  for 
this  Government  and  good  for  the 
Nation,  then  you  are  really  suggesting 
that  that  family  ought  to  give  up  more 
of  the  necessities  of  life,  they  ought  to 
totally  obliterate  any  chance  of  having 
a  meaningful  life  and  they  ought  to 
give  up  any  chance  of  educating  their 
children  themselves. 

Mr.  MACK.  Well,  the  reality  of  what 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about  is  that 
through  the  tax  system,  you  are  trans- 
ferring those  items  of  life  that  the 
gentleman  mentioned  to  someone  else 
through  the  tax  system. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And.  of  course,  what 
has  happened  around  here  is  the  way 
we  have  appealed  to  greedy  special  in- 
terest power  around  here,  we  have 
made  certain  that  that  transfer  either 
takes  place  to  people  who  are  unwill- 
ing to  work,  the  nonworking  people: 
the  working  people  are  transferring 
money  to  people  who  are  not  willing  to 
work,  or  they  are  transferring  it  to  the 
rich  who  already  have  plenty  of  tax 
breaks  and  so  on  at  their  disposal. 
Those  are  the  greedy  special  interests 
that  have  come  in  here  and  bled  the 
tax  base  of  this  country  dry  at  the  ex- 
pense of  working  people.  That  is  what 
we  cannot  afford  to  do  any  longer  and 
yet  that  is  the  solution,  that  is  the  def- 
icit solution  being  offered  by  the  liber- 
al side  of  this  Congress. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da. 

Mr.  MACK.  Let  us  move  on  to  an- 
other point,  because  again  we  have  in- 
dicated how  the  higher  taxes,  if  that 
was  the  method  used  to  solve  the  defi- 
cit   problem,    how    this    higher    taxes 
affect  how  families  spend  their  money. 
It    also   affects   how    they   save   or 
invest  money  and  when  you  start  com- 
paring the  United  States  to  other  de- 
veloped countries,  for  example.  Japan, 
you  find  that  Japan  has  an  average  in- 
vestment   of    32.1    percent    of    GNP. 
whereas  in  the  United  States  it  is  18.3. 
The  suggestion  that  I  am  making  is 
that  our  taxing  polices  affect  how  we 
as  a  nation  invest  and  save  our  funds. 
I   will   make   one   additional   point. 
Government  spending  as  a  percentage 
of  GNP  in  Japan  is  9.7  percent.  In  the 
United   States,   as   of   this   particular 
date,  it  is  18.1  percent.  We  know  that 
has  gone  up  to  about  25  or  26  percent 
now. 

Those  have  significant  impacts  on 
how  we  as  a  country  save  and  how  we 
invest. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  the  gentleman 
makes  an  excellent  point,  because  we 


have  to  take  that,  of  course,  one  step 
further.  It  is  the  savings  and  the  in- 
vestment that  make  it  possible  to 
create  new  jobs.  The  4  million  new 
jobs  that  we  have  created  over  the  last 
several  months  have  been  because  we 
have  been  willing  to  save  more  and 
invest  more  in  our  economy  and  that 
is  because  we  got  a  little  bit  of  a  tax 
cut  and  we  were  able  to  boost  that  up 
a  little  bit:  but  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  create  new  jobs,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  have  a  future  for 
working  people  in  this  Nation  if  we  tax 
it  all  away,  because  the  one  thing  that 
Congress  has  proven  itself  inept  at  is 
creating  jobs.  We  keep  talking  about 
jobs  related  bills  around  here:  but  the 
fact  is  that  we  do  not  create  jobs.  The 
economy  has  to  create  real  meaningful 
productive  work  itself  and  that  relies 
upon  savings  and  investment;  so  the 
gentleman  is  absolutely  right.  When 
you  tax  away  the  ability  to  save  and 
invest,  you  are  taxing  away  the  ability 
to  create  new  jobs  and  you  are  insur- 
ing that  the  long-term  future  employ- 
ment in  this  country  is  bleak. 

While  the  deficits  certainly  matter, 
it  matters  also  how  you  .solve  the  defi- 
cits, because  solving  the  deficits  with 
additional  taxes  will  not  produce  more 
jobs.  It  will  produce  less  jobs.  Solving 
the  deficits  by  reducing  spending  cre- 
ates more  jobs  for  the  future,  becau-se 
it  insures  a  savings  and  investment  cli- 
mate in  which  jobs  can  come  about. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contri- 
bution. 


OUR  ROLE  IN  LEBANON 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Siljander) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
hope  the  American  people,  those  that 
arc  watching  and  listening,  will  bear 
with  me  through  this  time,  because  I 
think  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  one 
of  the  most  important  political 
issues— I  emphasize  the  word  political 
issues— that  likely  ever  faced  this 
Chamber  in  the  last  several  years. 
There  has  been  much  rhetoric  talking 
about  foreign  policy.  Most  of  that 
rhetoric  has  centered  around  the 
Middle  East  and  more  specifically, 
Lebanon,  and  our  role  in  Lebanon. 
Ever  since  the  tragic  bombing  of  the 
Embassy  in  Beirut  which  killed  33 
American  and  the  further  tragedy  of 
over  251  American  marines  died  in  an- 
other suicide  or  kami-kazi  car  bomb- 
ing, needless  to  say.  every  headline  of 
most  every  newspaper,  the  top  story 
on  the  television  and  radio  stations 
across  the  country  focuses  and  centers 
around  the  crisis  in  Lebanon  and  just 
what  our  role  in  Lebanon  as  a  country 
ought  to  be. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Member  of 
this  House  that  supports  marines  stay- 
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ing  in  Lebanon  for  a  long-term  period. 
In  fact,  I  am  sure  every  one  of  us 

PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
S.  1340.  REHABILITATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  conference  report  on  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1340)  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  and  to 
extend  the  Developmental  Disability 
Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  reserves 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  under- 
standing this  has  been  cleared  by  the 
minority  side  and  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  it  cleared. 

My  problem,  though,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  not  the  time  that  we  are 
supposed  to  be  doing  this.  I  thought 
under  the  understanding  that  we  have 
with  th-^  Chair,  that  when  we  got  to 
special  orders  that  we  were  not  going 
to  have  a  substantive  business  inter- 
vene. 
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Is  that  a  misunderstanding  on  my 
part?  I  just  want  to  clarify  where  we 
are. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  answer  the 
gentleman  by  stating  that  I  under- 
stand that  some  of  the  Senators  are 
not  back  in  town  and  I  did  not  know 
anything  about  it  until  10  minutes 
ago.  We  wanted  to  bring  the  confer- 
ence report  up  on  Thursday.  There- 
fore, we  had  to  make  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  at  this  time,  and  I 
wanted,  and  I  mentioned  it  to  the  gen- 
tleman as  I  came  in.  I  know  there  is  no 
objection,  but  I  wanted  to  clear  it  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. As  I  say,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  gentleman  is  doing. 

The  problem  is.  though,  that  we 
have  had  some  wrangles  out  here 
about  the  whole  business  of  procedure, 
and  the  time,  and  who  was  going  to 
get  permitted  time,  and  a  lot  of  these 
kinds  of  things.  In  essence,  what  I  am 
doing  is  protecting  us  a  little  bit.  be- 
cause once  we  set  the  precedent  of 
doing  this,  what  I  find  is  we  get  rul- 
ings later  on  saying  "Oh,  yes,  this  has 


been  done  before,  so  do  not  worry  too 
much  about  it." 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  unless  it  is  some  type 
of  emergency,  I  will  not  make  a  re- 
quest like  this  in  the  future.  But  I  un- 
derstand the  agreement  is  calling  up 
the  report.  In  this  instance  we  are 
only  asking  unanimous  consent  to  file 
the  report. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  simply  ask 
the  Chair  whether  or  not  that  is  the 
basis  of  the  understanding. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair's  understanding  is  that  the 
Speakers  statement  dealt  with  calling 
up  legislation,  not  filing  a  report.  That 
is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  we  do  have  a 
precedent,  then,  that  we  can  file  con- 
ference reports  during  the  special 
order  time,  that  that  is  going  to  be 
permitted,  that  kind  of  business  is 
going  to  be  permitted  during  special 
order  time? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
filing  of  a  conference  report  can  be 
done  at  any  time  as  a  matter  of  right 
before  the  House,  before  the  House 
adjourns. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  simply,  under  my  res- 
ervation of  right  to  object,  is  simply 
trying  to  find  out  just  where  we  stand 
on  all  of  these  rulings  that  we  had 
thrown  at  us  over  the  last  couple  of 
weeks,  and  I  am  trying  to  make  certain 
I  have  an  understanding  of  how  we  are 
operating  here,  and  that  is  my  only 
concern. 

On  the  substance  of  the  gentleman's 
request,  I  understand  that  has  been 
cleared  and  there  is  no  problem.  I  am 
simply  trying  to  clarify  what  we  are  all 
about  here. 

Is  it  now  my  understanding  that 
filing  conference  reports  will  be  one  of 
those  items  of  business  always  permit- 
ted under  special  orders,  under  the 
time  allotted  for  special  orders? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  has 
always  been  the  practice  of  the  House 
and  is  still  the  practice  of  the  House. 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SILJANDER.  As  I  was  saying, 
dealing  with  the  issue  of  Lebanon, 
which  obviously  has  garnered  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people,  every 
interest  group,  every  politician  from 
one  coast  to  the  other,  and  every 
media  conceivable  to  man  worldwide, 
the  issue  certainly  centers  around 
what  our  role  ought  to  be  in  Lebanon. 
As  I  was  saying  before.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  desires  the  marines  to  be  in 
Lebanon.  I  do  not  think  there  is  one 
Member  of  Congress  who  would  not 


want  the  marines  to  have  an  orderly, 
safe  withdrawal,  as  soon  as  humanly 
possible. 

No  one  is  overjoyed  by  the  fact  that 
the  marines  are  in  Lebanon. 

This  is  not  a  game.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
say  to  the  Members  and  the  American 
people  who  are  listening:  this  is  not  a 
game  in  Lebanon  and  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  life  and  death.  It  is  an  issue 
that  concerns  all  of  us  very  greatly. 

There  are  three  concerns  I  have 
with  the  House  joint  resolution  recent- 
ly endorsed  by  the  Democratic  Caucus, 
now  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member. 
There  are  three  basic  concerns. 

The  first  one  is  the  political  partisan 
nature  of  the  resolution.  The  second 
issue  is  the  misguided  direction  and 
just  incorrect  information  given 
within  this  extensive  resolution  as  a 
document.  Third,  the  serious  implica- 
tions of  this  document  and  that  this 
document  makes  to  our  foreign  policy 
as  a  nation,  our  objectives  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

I  would  like  to  first  deal  with  the  po- 
litical nature  of  this  document.  It  is 
rare,  it  is  rare  that  I  have  ever  seen  in 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  one  of 
high  stature  and  reputation,  that 
there  has  ever  been  a  document  that 
has  come  out  of  that  committee  so  bla- 
tantly partisan,  political,  and  vindic- 
tive against  any  administration,  be  it 
either  Republican  or  Democrat.  I  had 
hoped  as  a  member,  newer  member  of 
that  committee  that  I  had  joined  a 
committee  that  had  integrity,  a  com- 
mittee that  had  vision  for  fairness,  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  one  of  bias  and  partisan- 
ality. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  quote  from  Oc- 
tober 27,  1983,  the  Washington  Post, 
of  our  Honorable  Speaker,  Thomas 
O'Neill.  He  was  rebuking  at  that  time 
the  liberal  Democrats  and  he  shouted 
at  the  Democrat  Party  that  "We 
should  put  patriotism  above  partisan- 
ship and  back  President  Reagan. "  he 
said. 

The  Post  goes  on  to  say  that  Speak- 
er O'Neill  took  the  occasion  to  shout 
his  contempt  for  the  Democrats  who. 
quoting  now  Mr.  O'Neill,  "try  to 
make  this  a  partisan  issue.  " 

He  is  agreeing  with  Reagan.  O'Neill 
said,  because  "I  am  a  patriot." 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  too  long  after  that 
October  27  statement  President 
Reagan  announced  his  intention  to 
run  for  office  as  President  of  the 
United  States  for  a  second  term,  and 
not  too  long  after  that  the  Speaker  en- 
dorsed Walter  Mondale  for  President 
of  the  United  States.  And  he  said, 
quoting  Mr.  O'Neill  again,  that  "I  will 
do  everything  I  can  to  see  that  he  is 
elected." 

Considering  all  of  those  quotes  for- 
merly by  the  Speaker  about  putting 
patriotism  above  partisanship,  and  he 
says  we  should  support  the  Ftesident's 
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program  in  Lebanon  because  it  is  pa 
triotic.  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  sev 
eral  quotations  of  the  Democrat -spon- 
sored resolution  asking  for  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  Marines  out  of  Leb- 
anon. 

Again,  the  main  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  not  whether  we  should  have 
marines  in  or  out  of  Lebanon,  or  even 
when  we  should  or  should  not  have 
them  withdrawn.  My  point  simpy  is 
very  clearly  that  this  document,  as  in- 
troduced initially  in  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee— how  it  will  change  I 
cannot  respond— but  how  it  has  been 
presently  presented  is  incredibly 
biased,  incredibly  partisan,  and  looks 
more  as  though  it  is  a  document  or  a 
white  paper  against  President  Reagan 
sponsored  at  a  Democratic  rally,  not 
by  a  bipartisan  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

For  example,  a  couple  of  quotes  to  il- 
lustrate the  partisanality  of  the  reso- 
lution: 

The  President  has  been  unable  to  present 
convincmp  rationale  for  continued  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  Armed  Farces 
in  the  MNF. 

The  situation  in  Lebanon  has  deteriorated 
in  recent  months 

It  has  been  deteriorating  for  the  last 
decade. 

The  expansion  of  the  United  States  mili- 
tary role  •  •  *  .  There  is  an  urgent  need, 
therefore,  for  reassessment  of  alternative 
means. 

There  is  a  failure  of  the  administration  to 
adequately  reexamine  its  policy. 

Another  section— 
despite  the  lack  of  realistic  United  States 
policy  in  the  confusion  about  their  mission. 

Going  on  to  another  section- 
To  promote  progress  toward  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  country.s  problems  re- 
quires a  United  States  policy  which  gives 
higher  priority  to  diplomatic  and  political 
solution. 

Going  to  another  section— 

The  situation  in  Lebanon  is  drifting  out  of 
control  and  the  administration's  policy  re- 
garding Lebanon  is  not  working. 

The  United  States- 

The  resolution  goes  on  to  say- 
is  reacting  to  events  rather  than  implement- 
ing policies. 

It  also  says— 

The  administration  has  failed  to  impress 
upon  the  Government  of  Lebanon  the 
urgent  need  for  it  to  develop  a  viable  recon- 
ciliation plan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  need  to  go  on 
and  on  with  this,  but  it  does  say  in  sev- 
eral more  points  about  the  failure  of 
the  administration  to  do  this,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  administration  to  do  that. 

Well,    who    is    the    administration? 
President  Reagan. 
Who    drafted    the    document?    The 
»    Democratic  Caucus. 

It  that  is  their  party  platform.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  is  fine.  It  ought  to  be  a 
partisan  platform.  But  to  be  intro- 
duced as  a  document  such  as  this  con- 
sistently    condemning,     attacking     a 
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policy,  is  not  the  appropriate  way  to 
draft  a  resolution. 

The  appropriate  way  to  draft  a  reso- 
lution is  to  say  what  you  want  to  say. 
deal  with  the  issues  as  they  are.  as  you 
see  them,  and  set  aside  partisanality 
and  set  aside  partisan  politics. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  tne  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  when  this 
was  drafted  in  the  Democractic 
Caucus? 

D  1320 
Mr.  SILJANDER.  It  was  drafted  on 
February  2. 
Mr.  WALKER.  February  2. 
Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  when  it 
arrived  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Obviously  that  is 
another  issue  thai  concerns  us.  We 
were  sitting  the  very  next  day.  16 
hours  after  the  resolution  was  drafted, 
and  we  were  expected  to  begin  hear- 
ings, and  the  second  day  after  that  we 
were  to  begin  markup  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  other  words  a  res- 
olution drafted  in  the  Democratic 
Caucus  was  sent  immediately  to  the 
committee? 
Mr.  SILJANDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Which  was  brought 
immediately  to  the  committee  and 
now  there  is  some  talk  about  bringing 
it  to  the  floor  very,  very  quickly? 

In  other  words,  within  a  week  and  a 
half  time  we  are  to  take  up  this 
matter,  and  there  is  some  chance  we 
may  take  up  this  matter  on  the  House 
floor:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Yes.  But  let  me  go 
back  and  tell  you  as  drafted  in  the 
morning,  that  afternoon  the  commit- 
tee met  with  their  notification  and  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  that  the  very 
next  day  there  would  be  hearings,  the 
day  following  there  would  be  a 
markup  and  the  following  Tuesday, 
which  would  be  tomorrow,  there  was 
to  be  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress. That  scenario  has  changed  be- 
cause of  obvious  furor  and  obvious 
outrage  of  so  many  of  us  who  consider 
this  such  an  important  issue  that  we 
certainly  should  not  have  a  16-hour 
period  between  observing  the  resolu- 
tion and  an  opportunity  then  to  have 
a  hearing  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  In  the  interest  of  fair- 
ness, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington,  yes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  party  I  an- 
nounced the  program  on  Thursday 
afternoon  of  last  week  and  said  at  that 
time  that  there  would  be  no  extraordi- 
nary means  used  to  bring  this  resolu- 


tion to  the  floor.  The  gentleman  is  cre- 
ating a  strawman  and  then  deliberate- 
ly knocking  it  down.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  resolution  is  pro- 
ceeding through  the  normal  course  of 
committee  consideration.  The  gentle- 
man misspoke  himself  a  little  while 
ago  in  suggesting  that  the  resolution 
had  been  reported  out.  The  gentleman 
knows  well  that  this  is  not  the  case.  I 
am  equally  surprised  by  his  character- 
ization of  the  resolution  as  -vicious 
criticisms."  I  would  be  frank  to  tell  the 
gentleman  that  I  believe  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  strained  to  give  bipar- 
tisan support  to  this  President,  much, 
much  more  in  fact,  than  the  gentle- 
man on  the  other  side  ever  gave  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  his  predecessor. 

Time  after  time  in  this  President's 
administration  Democrats  have 
worked  to  insure  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment spoke  with  one  voice  in  its 
foreign  policy  abroad.  I  might  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  it  does  a  disservice 
to  the  cause  that  he  is  supporting,  the 
cause  of  bipartisanship,  to  suggest 
that  there  is  a  connection  here  be- 
tween the  position  of  the  Speaker  or 
any  Member  of  this  body  and  the  can- 
didacy of  Mr.  Mondale  or  any  other 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  if  the  gentleman  does  not  mind, 
I  never  said.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  resolution  was  ever  reported 
out  of  committee. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well,  the  gentleman 
should  look  at  the  transcript  then,  so 
he  can  correct  it. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  have  the  time  if 
the  gentleman  will  excuse  me.  We 
were  told  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee the  same  day  that  the  resolu- 
tion specifically  was  drafted,  we  saw 
no  wording  until  the  very  day  we  were 
advised  that  the  very  next  day  there 
would  be  a  hearing  and  the  following 
day  markup  and  likely  it  would  be 
brought  up  on  the  floor  the  following 
Tuesday.  That  was  the  scenario:  that 
was  the  scenario.  It  has  thus  far 
changed. 

Mr.    FOLEY.    Will    the    gentleman 
yield  to  me? 
Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  will  not  yield. 
Mr.    FOLEY.    That    ought    to    indi- 

CB.tC 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  will.  But  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  gentleman  has  in 
his  wisdom  changed  that  scenario  be- 
cause the  timetable  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  brought  up 
was  I  think  an  unfair  timetable  for 
many  of  us  who  would  like  to  study 
the  resolution  and  the  implications  of 
the  resolution. 

One  of  my  staff  stayed  up  the  entire 
evening  assuming  that  the  next  day 
would  be  the  hearing  on  the  resolu- 
tion, stayed  up  the  entire  night  at- 
tempting to  draft  a  section-by-sectior^ 
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analysis  of  it.  That  should  not  be  a 
part  of  fair  play  in  this  House. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  he  wants  a  debate  on  this 
issue  he  can  have  a  debate.  He  has 
control  of  the  time  for  the  first  3 
hours  tonight  and  can  use  it  to  carry 
on  without  yielding  with  statements 
that  I  think  are  gross  distortions  of 
the  fact  and  misrepresent  the  circum- 
stances of  both  parties. 

But  if  the  gentleman  does  not  want 
to  yield  for  corrections  or  com- 
ment  

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  you. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  You  yield  to  me  reluc- 
tantly. If  you  are  going  to  yield  for 
purposes  of  debate,  I  will  stay  here 
and  we  can  have  some  debate  on  this 
issue.  However,  if  the  gentleman,  has  a 
point,  if  he  is  going  to  cut  me  off  every 
time  I  have  a  point  with  the  resump- 
tion of  his  own  time,  then  I  think  this 
whole  evening  of  special  orders  can 
only  be  viewed  as  the  kind  of  political 
activity  on  your  side  that  you  appar- 
ently have  decided  it  should  be. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

I  am  sorry  the  majority  whip  is  so 
upset  here.  The  gentleman  has  obvi- 
ously yielded  to  him  and  I  think  he 
should.  I  think  we  always  ought  to 
have  a  dialog.  I  was  down  there  for  a 
few  minutes  myself  and  I  would  have 
been  perfectly  willing  to  yield  to  any- 
body. I  regularly  yield  to  anybody  who 
wants  to  debate  me  on  these  issues. 

But  I  think  it  somewhat  misrepre- 
sents the  position  of  the  Republican 
Party  with  regard  to  bipartisanship  in 
foreign  policy  to  suggest,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  suggested, 
that  the  Republicans  were  not  sup- 
portive. 

As  I  recall,  I  was  here  throughout 
the  whole  Iranian  crisis,  and  I  do  not 
recall  any  kind  of  vicious  document  of 
the  type  of  document  that  came  out  of 
the  Democratic  Caucus  the  otner  day, 
coming  out  of  the  Republican  Caucus 
even  during  the  time  when  most 
Americans  recognized  we  had  an  abso- 
lutely failed  policy. 

We  were  not  viciously  attacking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  during 
that  crisis.  And  in  a  number  of  other 
foreign  policy  realms. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Republican 
Party  stuck  with  Lyndon  Johnson 
more  solidly  during  the  Vietnam  war 
than  many  Democrats  stuck  with 
Lyndon  Johnson  during  the  Vietnam 
war. 

So  that  I  think  that  there  is  a  fairly 
long  history  of  the  Republican  Party 
being  cooperative  on  matters  of  major 
significance  in  foreign  policy.  And  I 
am  disappointed  by  the  kind  of  dialog 


that  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
brings  in  here  supposedly  in  the  inter- 
est of  bipartisanship. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Will  my  colleague 
yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  cannot  yield  to 
three  people.  Allow  me  to  make  at 
least  one  statement. 

I  have  60  minutes,  not  3  hours.  And 
I  assure  the  other  gentlemen  who 
have  time,  whatever  time  they  may  or 
may  not  yield  to  use  of.  My  point  of 
being  here  to  outline  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  my  concern  with  the 
document  that  I.  in  my  opinion,  feel  is 
a  quite  partisan  document. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  gentleman  and 
his  party  having  his  own  opinions  with 
regard  to  their  own  policies.  That  is 
part  of  the  democratic  process. 

But  that  document  as  Stephen 
SoLARZ.  a  member  of  the  committee, 
said  and  felt  during  the  first  day  that 
we  observed  that  document,  he  even 
admitted  himself  there  were  obvious 
political  overtones  to  the  document. 
And  that  is  why  the  timetable,  as  I  ur- 
gently outlined,  as  was  outlined  to  me. 
has  been  changed  to  try  to  address 
some  of  those  more  blatant  political 
notations  in  the  document. 

If  you  feel  the  marines  should  have 
an  orderly  and  immediate  withdrawal, 
I  respect  your  opinion  quite  highly. 

But  the  other  mentions,  the  political 
mentions  in  this  document  I  think  are 
unheard  of  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial that  has  formally  come  out  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

We  have  had  many  controversial 
documents,  including  the  nuclear 
freeze.  I  may  not  have  agreed  with 
some  of  the  documents,  but  at  least 
they  came  out  in  a  fair,  organized  gov- 
ernmental manner  without  having  bla- 
tant partisan  illusions. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  keeps 
referring  to  "coming  out."  The  com- 
mittee has  not  yet  acted,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows. 
Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  know. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  So  there  is  nothing 
that  has  come  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  think  that  must 
be  made  clear. 

Second,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker)  refers  to  the 
original  draft  as  "vicious  criticism." 

I  do  not  think  that  anything  in  that 
draft  can  possibly  qualify  as  vicious 
criticism  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  the  administration's 
foreign  policy. 

It  expresses  differences  which  the 
gentleman  suggests  he  respects  the 
right  of  any  Member  to  have  with  the 


administration's  foreign  policy.  That  is 
all  it  does.  It  states  some  obvious  facts, 
as  uncomfortable  as  they  may  be  for 
all  of  us.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike.  While  I  cannot  presume  to  know 
how  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
will  act  on  that  draft,  I  do  think  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania's 
characterization  of  it  does  no  service, 
as  I  said  before,  to  the  bipartisanship 
that  has  existed  in  many  administra- 
tions on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  did 
not  say  Republicans  did  not  support 
the  foreign  policy  of  President  Carter; 
I  said  I  thought  that  this  administra- 
tion had  had  stronger  support  from 
the  Democrats  on  foreign  policy  than 
the  Republicans  gave  to  Mr.  Carter. 
That  is  a  matter  of  relevant  judgment. 

In  fact  since  World  War  II  both  par- 
ties have  striven,  in  their  official  lead- 
ership at  least,  to  try  to  find  a  basis  of 
common  support. 

What  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  is 
that  it  does  help  that  spirit  of  com- 
monality in  foreign  policy  to  exagger- 
ate with  overblown  language  designed 
to  put  a  tone  of  bad  motive  on  legiti- 
mate policy  disagreements.  That  kind 
of  approach  is  not  conducive  to  bipar- 
tisanship. 

□  1330 

If  the  gentleman  thinks  I  am  a  little 
disturbed,  he  is  correct.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  making  a  political  parti- 
san issue  of  the  whole  problem  of  Leb- 
anon, while  attempting  to  lay  the 
blame  for  partisanship  on  the  Demo- 
crats. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

And  I  simply  made  the  point— and  I 
would  make  it  again— I  do  not  recall  at 
any  point  during  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration the  Republican  Party  coming 
forth  with  the  kind  of  document  that 
we  now  have  before  us.  particularly 
after  there  had  supposedly  been  a  bi- 
partisan job  done  in  order  to  have  18 
months  of  time  during  which  they 
would  have  some  kind  of  a  policy  im- 
plemented in  Lebanon. 

Now,  the  only  thing  that  has 
changed  since  the  time  we  passed  that 
18-month  resolution,  which,  as  I  said 
earlier  here  on  the  floor.  I  did  not 
agree  with  that  at  that  point,  but  the 
only  thing  that  has  changed  is  politics. 
And  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  a 
document  drafted  in  the  Democratic 
Caucus  is  in  fact  a  political  document. 

Now  the  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  may  not  want  to  characterize  it 
that  way,  but  when  a  political  caucus 
drafts  a  document,  one  has  to  regard  it 
as  having  a  taint  of  politics.  And  it  is 
hard  to  consider  it  otherwise. 

Had  the  document  been  drafted  in 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  re- 
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ported  to  the  floor,  that  might  be  an- 
other issue,  but  this  is  a  document 
drafted  as  a  political  document  within 
a  political  caucus. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  If  I  may  reclaim 
my  time,  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Middle  East.  I  offered 
an  advisory  sense  of  the  committee 
the  same  day  that  I  laid  eyes  on  the 
resolution  that  we  in  that  subcommit- 
tee would  have  an  opportunity  to  at 
least  hold  one  hearing,  which  I  think 
is  fair  for  a  subcommittee  on  the 
Middle  East  concerned  with  Lebanon. 
a  public  hearing  on  the  particular  res- 
olution. 

It  was  voted  down.  Congressman 
Winn  and  myself  and  the  two  Republi- 
cans and  the  reigning  Democrats  on 
the  committee  voted  against  it.  That 
began  an  obvious,  in  my  opinion,  parti- 
san attempt  to  squash  any  attempt  on 
our  side  to  get  more  than  a  couple  of 
hours  input  on  the  resolution. 

Since  then  I  am  happy  that  the  sce- 
nario, the  timetable  for  dealing  with 
this  resolution  has  changed.  But  I  will 
stand  by  my  remarks  respectfully  to 
the  Democratic  whip,  that  that  docu- 
ment, the  way  it  is  presented,  resem- 
bles nothing  of  the  18-month  docu- 
ment which  was  quite  controversial. 
The  18-month  document,  whether  one 
was  for  it  or  against  it.  was  reported 
out  in  legitimate  fashion. 

This  document,  and  the  concern  I 
have,  in  my  opinion,  the  reason  why 
the  timetable  has  changed  because  it 
is  so  obviously  partisan  that  I  think 
that  the  Democrat  Party  and  the  Re- 
publicans pulled  back  for  a  moment  to 
reassess  the  wording  of  that  docu- 
ment, not  so  much  in  what  the  docu- 
ment says  in  the  substance  about  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  troops  in  Leba- 
non, but.  rather,  reassessment  of  the 
presentation,  the  way  the  information 
has  been  presented. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

All  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  is  I  met 
with  thousands  of  my  constituents 
during  December  and  January  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Oregon  and  everywhere  I  went  among 
working  people  and  business  groups. 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  who 
came  to  my  town  meetings,  young  and 
old,  high  schools,  and  senior  citizen 
centers,  I  would  ask  one  question:  How- 
many  here  believe  that  there  is  cause 
for  our  marines  to  be  in  Lebanon  and 
how  many  here  believe  that  our  ma- 
rines should  be  in  Lebanon? 

And  it  was  not  a  mixed  vote.  I  asked 
them  to  raise  their  hand.  I  was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  almost  unani- 
mous; As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  re- 
member one  single  hand  out  of  the 
thousands  in  these  various  rooms, 
schoolrooms,   meeting   halls,  business 
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luncheon  groups,  not  one  hand  did  I 
ever  see  go  up  to  say  that  our  marines 
should  be  in  Lebanon.  This  was  the 
American  people  speaking. 

And  I  understand  that  in  the  other 
hundreds  of  congressional  districts 
throughout  the  country  the  situation 
is  much  the  same,  but  in  my  district  in 
Oregon  it  was  unanimous,  it  was  uni- 
versal, and  they  did  not  say.  'Well, 
lets  discuss  what  we  are  doing  there." 
They  said.  "We  have  seen  enough.  We 
believe  they  should  be  out  of  there 
now." 

So  I  was  sent  back  to  Congress  just  a 
week  or  so  ago  by  my  constituents 
with  an  imperative  and  an  immediate 
delegation  to  all  I  could  to  get  the  ma- 
rines out  of  Lebanon.  And  I  promised 
my  constituents  that  I  would  do  all  I 
could. 

So  I  was  one  that  went  to  the  leader- 
ship of  my  party  here  and  said.  "My 
people  want  a  resolution  brought  to 
the  floor  as  soon  as  possible.  I  would 
hope  it  could  be  within  the  few  days 
after  we  come  back  that  would  say  we 
need  prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal." 
The  language  that  was  drafted  by 
Chairman  Hamilton,  who  I  thought 
did  an  e.xcellent  job.  said  exactly  that, 
prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal. 

And  I  said  this  is  something  that  my 
constituents  want  and  want  it  now. 
They  do  not  want  to  wait  week  after 
week  after  week  while  the  marines  are 
dying. 

Let  me  just  conclude  by  saying  that 
I  saw  nothing  in  this  document  that 
Mr.  Hamilton  wrote  that  said  other 
than  the  President  had  been  unable  to 
make  clear  to  the  American  people 
why  the  marines  should  be  in  Leba- 
non. This  certainly  was  true  in  my  dis- 
trict. The  President  had  not  made  it 
clear  to  them  because  they  unani- 
mously wanted  our  marines  out.  And 
that  is  all  the  document  says. 

I  can  say  this,  though,  what  I  read 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  late  last 
week  of  what  the  President  said,  that 
to  my  mind,  was  something  that  I  do 
not  want  to  hear  in  the  annals  of 
American  politics.  The  President  ac- 
cused some  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  of  surrender. 

Now  that  is  the  kind  of  rhetoric  that 
to  my  mind  is  vicious,  is  partisan.  But 
do  not  accuse  the  Democrats  when  we 
come  up  with  what  our  constituents 

want,  very  much 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  want  to  indulge 
in  a  colloquy  on  my  time,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  not  mind. 

The  gentleman's  constituents— and  I 
certainly  agree  that  the  polls  are  clear, 
that  the  majority  of  Americans  would 
like  to  see  the  marines  withdrawn 
from  Lebanon— as  I  would,  too.  I  do 
not  think  that  that  is  really  an  issue. 
It  is  the  manner  in  which  the  marines 
are  withdrawn  from  Lebanon. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman,  in  his 
opinion,  since  the  gentleman  was  in- 
volved apparently  in  the  request  of 


the  gentleman's  leadership  late  last 
week:  What  in  the  gentleman's  opin- 
ion would  be  the  implications  if  the 
marines  did  have  a  prompted  and  or- 
derly withdrawal?  Now  what  prompt 
means  exactly,  I  am  not  sure.  And  how 
it  could  be  orderly,  I  am  not  sure.  But 
beyond  that,  if  the  marines  were  to  up 
and  leave— let  us  not  call  it  surrender, 
let  us  not  call  it  turning  tail  and  run- 
ning—let us  just  assume  the  marines 
got  up  and  left.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man think  the  political  implications 
would  be  of  that? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  The  political  implica- 
tions would  be  very  simple.  And.  by 
the  way.  I  know  of  no  more  orderly 
body  in  the  world  than  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rines. They  are  the  finest  example  of 
orderliness  I  know  and  I  know  that 
whatever  they  do  it  is  going  to  be  done 
orderly. 

But  the  implications  of  that  would 
be  very  simple.  In  the  words  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  world  would 
realize  that  we  got  smart  and  got  our 
marines  out  of  an  untenable  position. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Now  what  would 
the  implications  be  in.  Lebanon?  What 
would  occur,  does  the  gentleman 
think,  after  the  departure  of  the  U.S. 
Marines  to  the  rest  of  our  friends,  the 
multinational  force? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  respond  to  the  gen- 
tleman by  simply  saying:  What  does 
the  gentleman  think  is  happening  in 
Lebanon  today?  It  is  deteriorating 
with  the  Marines  there  and  under 
threat  every  day  to  death.  It  is  deterio- 
rating rapidly.  The  government  is  fall- 
ing apart. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man feel  that  if  we  left  it  would  dete- 
riorate that  much  further? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Oh.  I  cannot  see  how- 
it  could  possibly  deteriorate  worse.  I 
cannot  imagine  how  it  could  be  worse. 
But  I  know  this,  not  one  more  marine 
would  die  in  Lebanon.  And  the  horror 
of  a  possible  superpower  confrontation 
would  no  longer  be  there. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
concern  I  have  is  that  when  I  asked 
the  question  to  many  of  my  fellow  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
demand  immediate  withdrawal  of  the 
marines  out  of  Lebanon,  I  asked  them 
what  would  the  foUowup  be.  And  the 
foUowup  of  course  is  disorder  because 
there  is  so  much  disorder  there  now. 

But  I  might  point  out  for  the  first 
time  in  almost  a  decade  that  almost  all 
of  the  major  factions  in  Lebanon  have 
agreed  to  reconciliation.  The  army, 
they  have  agreed  to  the  Shiite,  the 
Sunni,  and  the  Moslem  splits  in  the 
army.  They  have  agreed  through  the 
splits  in  their  assembly. 

I  believe  that  there  has  been 
progress  made  through  all  the  maze, 
and  the  smoke  and  the  shelling,  still 
even  as  the  Post  reporter  said  in  Sun- 
day's Post,  there  is  still  some  sem- 
blance of  order,   at   least  some  sem- 


blance of  order  behind  the  scenes  in 
negotiation. 
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I  do  not  think  the  Lebanese  people 
want  to  carry  on  another  decade  of 
turmoil.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Leb- 
anese people,  be  they  Shiites,  Sunni, 
or  Phalangist  Christians,  care  to  con- 
tinue with  the  shelling,  the  death  and 
the  slaughter  of  their  country.  The 
only  semblance  of  order  has  been  in 
fact  our  Marines  in  Lebanon.  The  only 
semblance  of  order  in  that  country 
over  the  last  decade  has  in  fact  been 
the  presence  of  the  multinational 
force  in  Lebanon. 

What  concerns  me  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  the  direct  implications  if 
we  leave.  Syria  will  come  in,  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  there  will  be  a 
flood  of  the  Syrians,  undoubtedly  Leb- 
anon will  no  longer  be  Lebanon  but 
part  of  the  Greater  Syria,  as  the  Syr- 
ians call  it.  and  radical  Islamic  forces 
in  the  Middle  East  will  again  regain 
control  of  that  region.  And  what  is 
next?  Jordan  is  part  of  a  Greater 
Syria:  Saudi  Arabia  has  very  little 
army,  great  deal  finances  but  very 
little  defense;  Egypt  is  concerned.  All 
of  the  moderate  area  Arab  countries 
are  concerned. 

The  Persian  Gulf  is  at  stake.  What 
about  the  security  of  Israel?  Do  you 
think  the  Israelis  are  supporting  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  the  multina- 
tional force?  Obviously,  they  do  not. 

I  think  Amin  Gemayel  said  it  best. 
He  said.  "If  the  Americans  go  and  I  go. 
the  Syrians  will  be  right  behind  me." 

And  I  think  that  is  fairly  pointed,  in 
terms  of  what  will  in  fact  happen  if  we 
immediately  withdraw. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  points 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
that  I  think  deserve  a  little  bit  of  at- 
tention. First,  I  was  pleased  with  his 
reference  to  the  Marine  Corps.  They 
are  probably  the  finest  fighting  force 
in  the  world.  In  large  part,  that  is  be- 
cause they  are  also  one  of  the  few 
military  units  in  the  world  with  the 
kind  of  esprit  de  corps  that  the  Ma- 
rines have  always  shown.  To  ask  the 
Marines  to  cut  and  run  would  do  more 
to  undermine  that  esprit  de  corps  than 
nearly  any  other  action  we  could  take. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  that  to  make 
a  reference  to  what  is  taking  place 
today  in  Lebanon  on  this  floor  is  some- 
what tragic.  We  cannot  escape  the  re- 
sponsibility that  those  things  that  we 
have  been  saying  and  doing  in  this 
country  over  the  last  few  days,  which 
appear  to  be  a  United  States  backing 
off  from  our  commitment  in  that  area 
of  the  world,  are  certainly  going  to 
have  implications.  That  is  certainly 


going  to  encourage  the  terrorists  there 
to  believe  that  even  though  the  cabi- 
net resigned  and  even  though  the  gov- 
ernment there  has  announced  that  it 
is  willing  to  put  all  things  on  the  table, 
that  the  radicals  there  now  decided  to 
attack.  Why?  Because  they  believe  at 
this  point  that  anarchy  serves  them 
best  and  that  the  United  States,  in  the 
face  of  that  anarchy,  is  likely  to  have 
an  even  greater  attitude  toward  with- 
drawal. 

I  think  that  some  of  what  is  taking 
place  in  Lebanon  today  can  be  as- 
cribed to  the  policies  that  have  been 
enunciated  in  this  House  by  leaders, 
who  in  my  opinion  should  have  known 
better,  over  the  last  few  days. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  also  like 
to  ascribe  the  deterioration  of  condi- 
tions in  Lebanon  to  outstanding  Re- 
publican Members  who  have  taken  a 
similar  position? 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  would  ascribe  it  to  all  people 
who  have  said  that 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman's  re- 
marks were  very  pointed.  The  gentle- 
man indicated  that  he  thought  that 
the  leadership  on  the  Democratic  side 
had  contributed  to  the  deterioration 
in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  made  no  reference  to 
Democrats.  I  said  that  there  had  been 
a  number  of  statements  in  recent 
days 

Mr.  FOLEY.  By  leaders  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  WALKER.  No:  I  said  "by  lead- 
ers. "  The  gentleman  is  saying  that 
that  is  strictly  Democrats. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  provided  that  clarification. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  continue  to  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  simply  pointed  out 
that  I  did  not  agree  with  the  leader- 
ship on  your  side  and  the  leadership 
on  my  side  when  they  gave  us  the  18- 
month  resolution.  I  voted  against  that. 
I  thought  that  was  a  lousy  policy,  and 
I  think  it  has  been  proven  to  be  a 
lousy  policy. 

But  now,  to  compound  that  lousy 
policy  with  one  that  has  even  a  great- 
er stench  to  it  seems  to  me  is  really 
carrying  the  House  into  a  situation 
and  is  leading  to  precisely  the  kind  of 
anarchy  that  presents  itself  in  the 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me,  I  want  to  caution  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  that  it  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  proper  debate 
and  bipartisanship  in  foreign  policy  to 
try    to    ascribe    the    deterioration    of 


events  in  Lebanon  to  those  who  have 
merely  been  conscious  of  it  and  have 
raised  the  question,  as  the  gentleman 
himself  did,  of  the  wisdom  of  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  our  Marine  detach- 
ment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  When  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  finishes  his 
point,  then  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  May  I  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  finish  the  point? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
comes  with  ill  grace  when  those  who 
ask  for  debate  on  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  issues  are  quick  to  cite  the  very 
fact  of  debate  as  causing  the  deteriora- 
tion of  conditions  around  the  world  we 
all  deplore. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  wise  to 
refer  to  any  comment  on  the  adminis- 
trations  foreign  policy  as  vicious  criti- 
cism. I  defy  them  to  find  one  word  in 
the  resolution  that  was  reported  to 
the  Democratic  Caucus  which  is  vi- 
cious. There  may  be  areas  that  one 
might  disagree  with.  Indeed,  there  is 
disagreement  on  our  side,  as  well  as  on 
yours.  However,  it  is  not  vicious  or  fe- 
rocious criticism.  It  attacks  neither 
the  motives  nor  personality  of  the 
President  or  anybody  in  this  adminis- 
tration. To  stand  in  the  well  of  the 
House,  as  the  gentleman,  with  the  sup- 
port of  his  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia has  done— and  suggest  that  this  is 
a  vicious  document  of  criticism  is 
simply  unfair  and,  worse,  untrue. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  retracted  from 
the  Record  before  this  debate  pro- 
ceeds any  further.  If  the  gentleman 
has  any  examples  of  viciousness.  he 
certainly  did  not  read  them  when  he 
described  parts  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  I  think  the  gentleman  is  confus- 
ing comments  from  one  person  to  the 
other  and  back  and  forth.  I  think  that 
in  itself  is,  frankly,  unfair.  I  simply 
made  the  point  that  my  opinion— if 
the  gentleman  does  not  mind  respect- 
ing my  opinion— and  I  think  the  opin- 
ion of  several  of  your  own  colleagues 
on  your  side  of  the  aisle  that  were 
quoted  during  the  hearing  on  this  par- 
ticular issue  in  the  committee  meeting, 
that  this  document  does  smack  of  par- 
tisan politics. 

Now,  whether  someone  calls  it  vi- 
cious, or  I  might  call  them  unwarrant- 
ed comments,  unnecessary  comments, 
those  that  I  feel  are  not  symbolic  of 
the  nobility  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  reporting  out  resolutions,  a 
point,  not  personality.  I  particularly 
feel,  and  I  think  it  is  substantiated  by 
many  of  the  comments  and  substanti- 
ated by  the  fact  that  many  people  in 
this  Congress  decided  to  change  the 
agenda,  the  time  under  the  agenda,  to 
reevaluate  the  approach. 
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I  am  criticizing  not  only  the  content, 
which  is  a  fair  debate,  but  I  am  criti- 
cizing also  the  approach  in  which  this 
resolution  has  taken,  the  timetable  of 
the  resolution  initially,  which  I  object- 
ed to  as  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
hear  it.  and  also  a  member  of  the  full 
committee  in  which  we  had  16  hours 
between  the  time  the  document  was 
laid  before  our  eyes  and  the  time  we 
had  the  first  hearing  on  it.  That  is 
what  I  am  objecting  to— the  approach 
and  the  timetable. 

The  other  points  I  would  like  to 
make— and  obviously  my  time  is  wear- 
ing out  to  use  for  the  record— are  on 
the  specifics  of  the  proposal,  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  partisan  poli- 
tics. It  has  to  do  with  simply  an  honest 
debate  on  foreign  policy. 

So  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  under- 
stand  

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me.  I  do  not  have  any  objec- 
tion  

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  do  not  think  I 
yield.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  under- 
stand that  my  comments  are  not 
meant  to  suggest  that  you  or  Mr. 
O'Neill  or  your  party  are  vicious.  I  am 
simply  telling  you  that  it  is  pretty  bla- 
tantly obvious  for  any  objective  ob- 
server reading  this  resolution  that  it 
does  smack  with  political  overtones. 

Now.  you  can  infer  whatever  you 
want  from  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  debate  has  called  our  at- 
tention to  a  couple  of  other  things.  It 
seems  rather  strange  to  me  that  when 
we  criticize  in  somewhat  harsh  terms  a 
document  drafted  in  the  Democratic 
Caucus,  that  that  becomes  a  terrible 
thing  to  do  and  that  kind  of  disagree- 
ment is  not  permitted.  It  also  seems  to 
me  to  be  awfully  strange,  coming  from 
the  party  that  has  described  cuts  in 
the  rates. of  growth  of  budgets,  and  so 
on.  as  being  vicious  and  cruel,  and  has 
been  perfectly  willing  to  attack  the 
President  personally.  The  Speaker  of 
this  House  at  one  point  said  that  the 
President  was  a  man  who  was  basically 
against— I  have  forgotten  the  exact 
words— well,  insensitive,  and  it  was 
even  against  the  Bible  or  God  or  some- 
thing, and  so  on.  that  people  even 
voted  for  the  man.  So  I  think  we  have 
had  a  history  of  the  disagreements 
coming  from  that  side  of  the  aisle  of 
being  couched  in  that  kind  of  termi- 
nology, so  that  when  they  protest, 
they  protest  a  little  bit  too  much, 
given  the  record  of  the  last  2  or  3 
years. 

I  would  also  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  also  are  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  this  became  a  very  partisan 
political  kind  of  thing,  as  the  gentle- 


Speaker,  will  the 
I  will  yield  in  one 


man  has  pointed  out.  that  this  did  not 
start  in  any  kind  of  a  bipartisan  spirit. 
This  started  as  a  partisan  political 
move  within  this  House,  and  that  is 
really  the  major  concern  that  we  have 
with  the  kinds  of  policies  that  are 
being  developed. 

Mr.   FOLEY.   Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER. 
moment. 

My  point  has  been  fairness  above  all 
other  things.  There  are  three  points  I 
wanted  to  make  this  afternoon.  One 
was  the  fairness  of  the  issue:  the 
second  was  the  substance  of  the  reso- 
lution; and  third,  the  implications  of 
the  resolution  over  our  foreign  policy. 
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I  must  say  that  I  have  yielded  to  the 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  with  full  willingness  to  listen  to 
their  objections  to  my  comments,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  al- 
though it  is  my  time,  not  the  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
he.  as  you.  are  more  than  willing  and 
able  to  articulate  your  concerns  with 
my  statements  or  any  other  policies 
that  are  presented  before  this  country. 
But  I  do  feel  that  this  is  an  impor- 
tant issue,  and  I  do  feel  that  the  ap- 
proach by  which  it  was  taken  by  the 
leadership  of  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  was  inappropriate.  I  did  not  call 
it  vicious.  I  simply  said  it  was  inappro- 
priate. If  that  is  too  harsh  a  word  for 
the  gentleman.  I  am  very,  very  sorry. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  word  inappropriate"  or 
any  other  words  that  express  a  dis- 
agreement with  the  policy,  but  several 
times  during  the  dialog  here,  either 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  or  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has.  I  be- 
lieve, used  the  word  'vicious. "  and 
that  is.  in  my  judgment,  an  inappro- 
priate word  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
nothing  in  the  resolution,  even  as 
originally  introduced  to  the  Democrat- 
ic Caucus,  contains  any  such  language. 
The  reason  I  came  into  the  well  was 
to  correct  the  record,  because  I  think 
most  Americans,  not  having  the  docu- 
ment before  them,  would  perhaps 
accept  the  gentleman's  comment  that 
there  was  some  vicious  criticism. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  be  con- 
strued as  vicious  or  corrosive  or  per- 
sonal criticism  in  the  document  that 
was  introduced  in  the  Democratic 
Caucus. 

I  might  also  say  that  this  is  not  the 
only  time  people  in  the  Congress  have 
spoken  out  against  the  positioning  of 
American  marines  in  Lebanon.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  himself 
pointed  out.  there  were  many  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  disagreed  with 
the  original  suggestion  of  supporting 
the  administration's  18-month  request. 
That  does  not  constitute  trying  to 
bring  down  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 


tration; it  is  a  disagreement  in  good 
faith  on  the  issues  that  were  involved. 
Secondly,  I  would  point  out  that  in 
recent  weeks,  and  even  in  recent  days, 
prominent  leaders— and  I  will  use  the 
gentleman's  word— in  both  parties  and 
in  both  bodies  of  Congress  have  called 
for  the  with  drawal  of  the  American 
marines  from  Lebanon.  While  this 
may  be  a  matter  of  disagreement,  it  is 
neither  appropriate  nor  true,  as  the 
gentleman  would  have  us  believe,  be- 
cause the  turmoil  being  felt  in  Leba- 
non today  within  the  army,  within  the 
cabinet,  within  the  political  life  of  the 
country,  is  the  result  of  a  debate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  in  the 
Senate. 

There  is  no  justification  for  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  deterioration  of 
events  in  recent  weeks  is  the  result  of 
any  actions,  lack  of  action  or  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  any- 
body in  the  United  States.  They  are 
the  result  of  internal  problems  in  Leb- 
anon, and  there  should  be  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
gaining my  time,  because  I  only  have 
about  10  more  minutes  left,  and  the 
gentleman  has  used,  frankly,  as  much 

as  I  have  on  my  own  special  order 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  recipro- 
cate to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  That  may  be  the 
gentleman's  opinion,  that  events  in 
this  Congress  have  no  direct  correla- 
tion to  foreign  policy  and  what  hap- 
pens and  occurs  in  foreign  countries 
overseas,  but  I  would  submit  to  the 
gentleman  that  what  happened  re- 
cently in  Beirut,  some  of  the  heaviest 
shelling  in  recent  years,  one  shell  or 
mortar  every  3  seconds,  certainly  is  in- 
dicative of  a  major  offensive  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  radical  Islamic 
forces  in  that  country.  I  think  it  is  just 
rather  coincidental  that  that  hap- 
pened to  happen  not  long  after  a 
major  front-page  news  headlines  that 
the  Congress  is  calling  for  immediate 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Lebanon. 

Now,  if  there  is  a  correlation.  I  leave 
that  up  to  the  American  people  to 
decide  whether  or  not  there  is  a  corre- 
lation between  the  two,  but  I  think  it 
is  pretty  obvious  that  what  we  do  in 
this  House,  what  we  do  in  the  various 
committees  of  this  Chamber,  does 
have  a  dramatic  impact,  whether  we 
want  to  feel  that  way  or  not,  on  our 
foreign  policy  overseas. 

I  went  on  a  European  parliament 
trip  just  several  weeks  ago.  Every 
leader  told  us  that  what  we  say  and 
what  we  do  is  so  vastly  important  to 
them  in  Europe  and  to  North  Africa 
because  they  attempt  to  read  between 
the  lines  of  what  we  are  saying  on  the 
floor  of  this  Congress,  what  we  are 
saying  in  the  committees  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  any  time  we  pass  a  resolu- 
tion or  even  have  an  implication  that 
we  may  or  are  considering  a  resolution 


or  a  bill  affecting  foreign  policy  of  any 
major  dimension,  it  does  send  signals, 
shock  waves,  if  you  will,  across  the 
world  that  is  read  and  often  misinter- 
preted by  others  across  the  seas. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  listened  to  the 
debate  carefully  today,  and  I  can  con- 
clude only  tliat  you  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  are  trying  to  sug- 
gest that  somehow  the  Democratic 
leadership  in  Congress  is  trying  to 
make  a  partisan  issue  of  the  situation 
in  Lebanon. 

1  want  to  remind  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  and  also  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  that  there  have  been 
senior  Members  of  their  body  in  this 
body  and  the  other  body  who  have 
been  critical  of  the  role  of  the  marines 
in  Lebanon  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  was  very  strong- 
ly supporting  the  President's  role  in 
putting  those  marines  in  Lebanon. 

I  think  the  mo.st  important  point 
that  needs  to  be  made  here  is  that  this 
i.s  not  a  partisan  issue.  People  on  both 
sides  of  the  political  aisle  have  been 
both  supportive  and  critical  of  the  role 
of  the  marines  in  Lebanon. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
said  nothing  has  changed  since  the  18- 
month  resolution  was  passed  in  the 
House.  Only  Rip  Van  Winkle  could  say 
that.  A  lot  has  changed.  A  great  deal 
has  changed  since  the  House  passed 
that  18-month  resolution,  and  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle  are 
coming  back  from  the  town  meetings 
they  have  held,  and  from  the  constitu- 
ents they  have  visited  with,  under- 
standing that  even  more  American 
people  are  beginning  to  question  why 
are  those  marines  in  Lebanon  and  to 
question  whether  that  policy  should 
not  change. 

This  is  the  body  where  we  raise 
those  questions,  and  doing  so  does  not 
make  it  partisan.  Frankly.  I  do  not  like 
the  kind  of  discussion  I  hear  today, 
suggesting  that  because  we  want  to 
discuss,  our  policy  on  Lebanon,  wheth- 
er Democrats  and  Republicans,  it 
smacks  of  some  political  diatribe 
against  the  policies  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  that  is  non- 
sense. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
claiming my  time,  if  the  gentleman 
were  to  read  other  resolutions  dealing 
with  the  whole  array  of  issues,  includ- 
ing the  18-month  resolution,  which  I 
did  vote  for,  I  do  not  think  he  would 
see  a  resolution  that  quite  has  the  im- 
plications of  political  overtones  and 
the  attacking  of  any  particular  policy 
that  this  one,  particularly,  has  time 
and  time  again. 

My  concern  has  been  and  still  is  the 
fairness    question;    whether    or    not 


there  is  ample  opportunity,  once  the 
document  was  presented  before  us  in 
committee,  from  that  time  to  the  time 
we  were  expected  to  vote  on  that  docu- 
ment at  least  initially,  and  the  way  the 
document  was  prepared,  my  concern 
was  strictly  fairness. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  When  I 
go  home  to  my  district.  I  hear  the 
same  things:  that  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan, the  Fourth  District  of  Michigan, 
want  the  marines  out,  too.  I  want  the 
marines  out  as  soon  as  possible,  but  I 
am  also  concerned  with  the  life  and 
freedom  and  reconciliation  and  at 
least  a  glimmer  of  hope  bringing  all 
the  factions  together  for  discussion.  I 
have  at  least  a  glimmer  of  hope  and 
optimism:  while  it  might  be  squelched 
out  in  many  other  people's  minds.  I 
have  a  glimmer  of  hope  and  optimism. 

I  did  present  a  plan  to  Mr.  Rumsfeld 
and  Mr.  McFarlane  and  the  White 
House,  my  Democratic  and  Republican 
colleagues  alike.  I.  too.  feel  the  ma- 
rines need  to  be  at  least  redeployed  to 
some  degree.  I  have  not  disagreed  with 
that.  I  offered  to  the  Democrats  in  the 
committee  a  middle  ground,  rather 
than  taking  up  and  running,  or  just 
staying  there  and  not  doing  anything. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Let  me  make  my 
point  on  my  time,  if  I  may. 

My  position  has  been  as  long  as  we 
have  now  trained  5  brigades  of  Leba- 
nese forces.  1  additional  being  trained 
by  the  French.  2  more  U.S.-trained  bri- 
gades by  the  end  of  60  days,  10  by  mid- 
year, why  do  we  not  have  a  phased  re- 
deployment as  the  troop  strength 
builds  with  the  Lebanese  forces.  Then 
we  can  begin  a  slow,  phased  redeploy- 
ment without  jeopardizing  our  com- 
mitment or  going  back  on  our  commit- 
ment to  the  Lebanese  Government 
one  iota.  We  can  phase  the  withdrawal 
of  marines  from  land  and  on  board 
ships  off  the  coast  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  first  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  nothing  has  changed  in 
Lebanon  since  the  vote  on  the  18 
months? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that  statement;  no. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  question? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  make 
one  point.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  the 


policy  has  not  changed  in  that  time.  I 
did  not  say  nothing  has  changed  in 
Lebanon,  and  it  is  important  that  we 
make  these  distinctions  because  one  of 
the  things  that  is  being  done  here  on 
the  floor  is  that  the  Democrats  are  at- 
tempting to  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
and  to  me  that  somehow  we  are  pre- 
venting disagreement  with  the  policy. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  is  being  done 
here. 

Anybody  has  the  right  to  disagree 
with  policy,  and  so  on.  and  I  think  this 
kind  of  debate  is  healthy.  What  we  are 
disagreeing  with  is  that  you  ought  not 
be  writing  foreign  policy  options  in  the 
Democratic  Caucus.  "That  makes  it 
partisan  political  whether  they  like  it 
or  not. 

Where  this  issue  should  be  debated 
is  in  the  committee,  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  That  is  a  biparti- 
san body.  Why  not  debate  it  there? 
Why  are  we  having  resolutions  drafted 
in  the  Democratic  Caucus  and  then 
suggesting  that  somehow,  though,  it 
was  done  in  a  nonpartisan  way;  that  it 
was  strictly  bipartisan. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  there 
were  not  partisan  overtones  and  politi- 
cally partisan  motives  behind  drafting 
such  a  resolution  in  that  caucus.  I 
think  that  is  the  basis  of  the  argument 
here.  It  is  a  question  that  has  to  be 
raised.  Why  is  it  that  that  caucus  doc- 
ument was  then  sent  directly  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs?  It  was 
done  with  instructions  from  the 
Democratic  Caucus.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  the  kind  of  action  that  we 
are  disagreeing  with. 
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We  have  the  perfect  right,  it  seems 
to  me.  to  disagree  with  actions  of  this 
Congress  and  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus  within  this  Congress  that  we 
think  ill-serve  the  entire  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  of  course, 
the  gentleman  has  the  right  to  dis- 
agree with  actions  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus,  but  he  should  state  correctly 
what  happened. 

There  was  not  instruction  by  the 
Democratic  Caucus  to  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  at  its  meeting  last 
week.  The  gentleman  is  saying  so.  but 
he  does  not  know  the  facts. 

Further,  if  the  gentleman  suggests 
that  this  document,  the  one  that  was 
debated  in  the  Democratic  Caucus, 
was  discussed  with  partisan  overtones, 
perhaps  he  would  not  object  if  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  a  draft  of  the  document  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  this 
been  cleared  with  the  minority? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well,  the  gentleman 
represents  the  minority. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  the  gentleman 
is  not  a  part  of  the  minority  leader- 
ship, and  under  the  Speaker's  unani- 
mous-consent obligation  here.  I 
thought  we  were  supposed  to  clear  it 
with  the  minority  leadership  before 
we  proceed. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  Speaker  was  talk- 
ing about  bringing  up  legislation,  not 
introducing  things  in  the  Record. 
What  we  were  talking  about  in  the 
joint  leadership  agreement  was  that 
legislation  called  to  the  floor  for  im- 
mediate consideration  had  to  be 
cleared  by  both  leaderships. 

I  am  simply  asking  to  include  the 
text  of  the  draft  debated  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remark.s  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Siljander) 
so  that  people  can  judge  for  them- 
selves whether  it  has  partisan  over- 
tones or  not. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  do  not  have  any 
problem  with  that  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  have  any  objection  either. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  not,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  special  order  now 
under  consideration,  the  text  of  the 
document  entitled  Draft— February 
1,  1984,"  which  was  considered  in  the 
Democratic  Caucus,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
like  to  make  just  one  other  point. 

We  did  find  an  issue  the  other  day 
where  the  Democratic  Party's  lan- 
guage is  somewhat  questionable, 
where  the  majority  leader  the  other 
day  referred  to  the  policies  of  the 
President  as  being  "cruelly  deranged. " 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  somehow 
fits  a  category  that  is  somehow  of 
even  a  lower  class  than  using  the 
word,  "vicious."  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which  things  are  done. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  regain  my  time.  I  am  sorry  that 
this  has  turned  into  a  partisan  jab 
contest.  My  points  were  three  to  make 
on  the  floor  of  the  House:  First,  the 
fairness  issue. 

In  my  opinion,  the  timetable  and  the 
wording  of  the  resolution  were  parti- 
san and  inappropriate  for  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  Now.  that  is  not 
such  a  vicious  attack  on  the  gentle- 


mans  party,  simply  a  comment  of  my 
opinion. 

No.  2.  I  believe  that  the  substance  of 
the  resolution  is  misguided,  and  some 
of  the  information  in  it  needed  to  be 
clarified  and  commented  on.  In  3  min- 
utes I  cannot  finish  doing  that,  but  I 
shall  for  the  record. 

My  third  point— and  I  hope  to  have 
equal  time  on  all  three  of  these 
points— was  to  talk  about  the  serious 
overtones  of  this  resolution  in  terms 
of  foreign  policy  in  Lebanon  and  the 
implications  for  the  future  sovereignty 
of  that  country. 

Those  are  the  three  points  I  wanted 
to  make  on  the  floor,  and  as  all  of  us 
have  heard,  the  three  points  deterio- 
rated into  one  focal  point,  that  being 
the  partisanship  of  this  resolution. 

I  have  2  minutes,  and  I  will  end  by 
reinstating,  if  I  may.  several  of  the 
quotes  of  the  resolution,  and  for  the 
majority  whip,  in  my  comments  the 
entire  resolution  is  typed,  so  we  will 
have  it  reiterated,  along  with  his  as 
well.  ■■•  •  •  Despite  the  lack  of  a  real- 
istic U.S.  policy  and  the  confusion 
about  their  mission  *  *  *  "  That  is  a 
quote  from  the  resolution. 

Going  on.  it  says  that— 

The  refusal  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict 
to  make  the  compromi.ses  neces-sary  to  pro- 
mote progress  toward  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  country's  problems,  requires  a  United 
States  policy  which  gives  higher  priority  to 
diplomatic  and  political  solutions. 

It  goes  on  to  .say  in  another  part  of 
the  resolutions: 

The  administration's  policy  regarding  I.eb- 
anon  is  not  working. 

It  goes  on  in  another  section  to  say: 
"The  administration  has  failed  *  *  •." 
It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  administra- 
tion has  failed  .several  more  times  in 
the  resolution. 

For  example,  on  page  4.  lines  13 
through  n.  it  says:  "The  failure  of  the 
administrations  policy  '  *  *  "  once 
again. 

My  only  point  is  that  this  is  an  obvi- 
ous attack  in  a  political  election  year, 
with  the  polls  so  strongly  supporting 
withdrawal  of  the  marines,  which  we 
all  support,  and  that  this  document 
has  strong  political  overtones.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  working  to  tone 
down  the  jargon  of  the  document  to 
make  sure  that  the  overtones  are  not 
heard  but.  rather,  that  the  substantive 
points  are  made  clear  rather  than  en- 
gaging in  a  jabbing  match  on  the  polit- 
ical overtones  in  this  document. 

POINT-BY-POINT  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DEMOCRAT- 
IC Party's  Resolution  on  Lebanon 
(By    Representative    Mark    D.    Siljander, 

Member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe 

and  the  Middle  East) 

On  October  27.  1983  the  Washington  Post 
reported  that  Speaker  Thomas  O'Neill,  in  a 
rebuke  of  Liberal  Democrats  shouted  that 
the  Democratic  Party  should  put  patriot- 
ism above  partisanship""  and  back  President 
Reagan.  The  Post  goes  on  to  say  that 
Speaker  0"Neill  took  the  occasion  to  shout 


his  contempt  for  Democrats  who  "try  to 
make  this  a  partisan  issue.""  He  is  in  agree- 
ment with  Reagan.  0"Neill  said,  because  I 
am  a  PATRIOT!"  (capitalization  by  the 
Washington  Post). 

And  then  President  Reagan  declared  he 
was  running  for  re-election. 

Washington  is  a  political  town  where 
people  get  paid  to  make  genuine  differences 
of  opinion  into  political  cannon  fodder. 
They  make  a  game  out  of  "Gender-gaps" 
and  'fairness  issues'"  which  we  all  have 
grown  to  expect.  The  Democratic  resolution 
on  the  Marines  withdrawal  from  Lebanon, 
approved  by  the  Democratic  caucus  on  Feb- 
ruary 2.  goes  beyond  political  games.  The 
Democrats  resolution  on  Lebanon  resembles 
a  Democratic  National  Committee  "white 
paper"'  more  than  a  foreign  policy  docu- 
ment. This  resolution  which  will  be  read  by 
our  enemies  and  friends  around  the  world, 
is  in  fact  .so  seriously  flawed  as  to  endanger 
our  relationships  with  valuable  Middle  East 
allies,  invite  terrorist  attacks  against  all 
American  citizens,  jeopardize  our  Marines 
safety  further  by  making  them  appear  to  be 
a  force  in  retreat,  and  be  potentially  respon- 
sible for  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  Leba- 
nese men.  women  and  children.  It  is  shock- 
ing that  men  who  have  built  their  careers 
and  reputations  on  duty  and  non-partisan 
service  to  their  country  should  so  shame  all 
Americans  with  this  resolution. 

To  substantiate  the  above  charges,  a 
point  by-point  analysis  would  be  helpful. 

Page  1.  lines  1-6: 

"That  (a)  the  Congress  finds  as  follows: 
(1)  Lebanon  is  important  to  United  States 
interests  in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  goal  of 
the  United  Stales  policy  with  respect  to 
Lebanon  remains  the  territorial  integrity 
and  independence  of  Lebanon."' 

The  statement,  although  one  we  can  cer- 
tainly agree  with.  mark.s  a  clear  a  distinct 
retreat  from  the  language  u.sed  by  this  Com- 
mittee in  the  War  Powers  Resolution  pa.s.sed 
last  year.  At  that  lime  we  stated  that  the 
"removal  of  all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon 
is  an  essential  United  States  foreign  policy 
objective  in  the  Middle  East.""  Either  it  is  no 
longer  essential,  or  the  Democrats  choose  to 
ignore  the  essential  ingredients  to  peace  in 
Lebanon. 

Page  2,  Lines  1-7: 

"(2)  There  is  however,  widespread  confu- 
sion among  the  American  people  about  the 
mission  of  the  United  States  Marines  in 
Lebanon,  and  the  President  has  been  unable 
to  present  a  convincing  rationale  for  contin- 
ued participation  by  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  the  MNF  in  Lebanon  under 
present  circumstances."" 

The  Democratic  Party  tends  to  underesti- 
mate the  intelligence  of  the  American  citi- 
zen. In  fact,  the  American  public  all  too 
often  understands  Soviet  complicity,  this 
time  in  Syria,  as  a  factor  against  freedom 
and  peace  more  often  than  the  leaders  of 
the  Democrats.  President  Reagan,  Secretary 
Shultz  and  Secretary  Weinberger  have 
often  told  this  Congress  what  the  objective 
of  United  States  policy  in  Lebanon  is.  It 
bears  repeating."" 

"Our  objectives  in  Lebanon  have,  from 
the  beginning,  been  essentially  threefold: 
The  withdrawal  of  all  external  forces  from 
Lebanon:  a  sovereign,  independent  Lebaon 
dedicated  to  national  unity  and  able  to  exer- 
cise control  throughout  its  national  terri- 
tory: and  security  for  IsraeKs  northern 
border,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
Israel  can  live  in  safety  and  without  fear  of 
artillery  or  rocket  attacks."'— Secretary  of 
State  George  ShulU.  September  21.  1983. 


(The  objectives  are)  ""(1)  a  cessation  of 
Syrian/PLO/Israeli  hostilities;  (2)  a  secure 
northern  border  for  Israel:  (3)  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  a  strong  central  government  of 
Lebanon  which  could  secure  sovereign  con- 
trol of  Lebanese  territory;  and  (4)  the  depar- 
ture of  all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon.""— 
Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinbeger. 
Sept.  23,  1983. 

"Our  goal  in  Lebanon  is  a  political  settle- 
ment between  the  government  and  the  vari- 
ous confessional  groups,  aiming  at  a  broader 
based  government  that  can  extend  its  sover- 
eign authority  throughout  the  country.  In 
these  circumstances  we  envisage  the  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  forces,  as  well  as  secu- 
rity arrangements  to  assure  the  security  of 
Israels  northern  border.""- Secretary  of 
Slate  Shultz  before  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  October  24.  1983. 

Again  and  again  the  Administration  has 
defined  these  objectives,  which  one  hopes 
all  Members  of  Congress  share. 

Page  2.  Line  8-13: 

"(3)  As  the  situation  in  Lebanon  has  dete- 
riorated in  recent  months,  it  has  posed  in- 
creased dangers  to  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  Lebanon  and  has  prohibited  them 
for  performing  the  peacekeeping  mission 
which  was  the  original  justification  for 
their  presence  in  Lebanon." 

The  Democrats  fail  to  point  out  how  the 
situation  has  deteriorated  in  recent  months. 
Clearly  the  bombing  of  the  Marine  com- 
pound in  October  was  a  tragedy.  Our  Ma- 
rines, however,  are  in  fortified  positions 
that  insure  their  safety  against  massive  cas- 
ualties, protect  them  against  attack,  and 
enable  them  to  perform  their  duties. 

It  is  important  to  understand  just  what 
their  duties  as  peacekeepers  entail.  Presi- 
dent Gemayel  of  Lebanon,  who  asked  the 
MNF  to  come  to  Lebanon  said  on  January 
31.  1984: 

"The  presence  of  the  Marines  here  is  sym- 
bolic and  provides  moral  support  for  the 
whole  Free  World.  The  Marines  are  not 
being  asked  to  be  militarily  responsible."" 

The  Marines,  have  done  their  job  with  an 
excellence  that  lives  up  to  their  reputation. 
Without  their  presence,  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  would  have  fallen,  and  all  hopes 
for  a  free  and  democratic  Lebanon  would 
have  vanished. 

Page  2,  Lines  14-22: 

"(4)  As  the  Department  of  Defense  Com- 
mission on  the  Beirut  International  Airport 
Terrorist  Act  of  23  October  (commonly 
known  as  the  Long  Commission)  concluded. 
United  States  policy  with  respect  to  Leba- 
non has  emphasized  military  options  and 
the  expansion  of  the  United  States  military 
role  and  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  reas- 
sessment of  alternative  means  to  acheive 
United  States  objectives  in  Lebanon  in  light 
of  the  changed  circumstances."" 

The  Administration  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  continually  searched  for  alterna- 
tive means  of  achieving  U.S.  objectives.  Rep. 
Siljander  has  proposed  a  phased  'wishdrawal 
of  Marines  to  naval  ships  anchored  off  the 
Lebanese  coastline.  Lebanese  brigades, 
trained  by  the  U.S.  military  would  replace 
the  Marines.  This  action  would  not  only  in- 
crease the  safety  for  Marines  but  it  would 
also  allow  for  a  continued  U.S.  presence  in 
Lebanon.  The  key  to  Congressman  Siljan- 
der"s  proposal  and  others  like  it,  is  that  they 
are  seeking  ways  to  protect  the  Marines 
without  sacrificing  American  interests  and 
objectives  and  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Leb- 
anese civilians.  This  document,  while  not 
representative  of  all  Democrats,  makes  no 
such  attempt. 


The  document  also  contradicts  itself  be- 
tween points  3  and  4.  In  the  previous  para- 
graph the  resolution  states  that  the  "in- 
creased dangers  to  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
.  .  .  has  prohibited  them  from  performing 
their  peacekeeping  duties."  Point  4  states 
that  they  are  becoming  too  militaristic.  The 
Democratic  Party's  argument  becomes  two- 
sided  and  begins  to  lack  credibility. 

In  September,  after  receiving  casualties, 
the  President  gave  the  Marines  broad  au- 
thority to  use  air  strikes  and  artillery  fire  to 
protect  U.S.  troops  and  embassy  personnel. 
It  is  vital  that  the  Americans  have  the 
power  to  fire  on  those  shooting  at  them  and 
to  retaliate  after  an  attack.  If  this  is  what 
the  Democrats  describe  as  an  increased  mili- 
tary role,  then  they  obviously  lack  under- 
standing of  the  need  to  support  our  Ma- 
rines. 

Page  2  and  3,  Lines  22-25,  1-7: 
"(5)  The  Investigations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  its  report 
dated  December  19,  1983,  concluded  that. 
Sustained  deployment  of  personnel  in  the 
situation  of  almost  certain  further  casual- 
ties should  only  be  undertaken  if  the  policy 
objectives  are  visible,  profoundly  important 
and  clearly  obtainable.  Failure  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  adequately  reexamine  its 
policy  and  relate  it  to  present  conditions 
will  only  mean  that  such  reexamination  will 
have  to  be  done  by  Congress." 

The  Document  states  that  there  will  be 
further  casualties  in  Lebanon.  As  a  result 
we  should  pull  out.  unless  the  objectives  are 
clear.  Since  the  objectives  are  clear,  the  test 
of  the  statement  has  been  passed.  The  real 
thrust  of  it,  however,  causes  concern.  If  this 
Congress  passes  a  resolution  that  makes 
continued  U.S.  presence  contingent  on  there 
being  no  further  casualties,  it  is  extending 
an  invitation  to  terrorists,  snipers  and  other 
extremists  to  take  every  possible  chance  to 
kill  American  soldiers.  If  we  let  the  terror- 
ists know  that  all  they  have  to  do  to  win  is 
kill  Americans  then  they  will  try  to  oblige 
the  Democrats. 

The  policies  of  the  United  States  can 
never  be  contingent  on  the  results  of  ter- 
riorists.  Once  we  let  them  manipulate  our 
foreign  policy  the  safety  of  every  American 
abroad,  and  many  here  in  the  United  States 
will  be  in  constant  danger. 

Page  3.  Lines  8-14: 

"(6)  The  United  States  Marines  in  Leba- 
non have  performed  superbly  despite  the 
lack  of  a  realistic  United  States  policy  and 
the  confusion  about  their  mission,  and  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  ensure  that  pending 
their  withdrawal  from  Lebanon,  measures 
are  taken  to  protect  their  security  which  are 
commensurate  with  the  risks  of  further  ter- 
rorist attacks."" 

The  Democrats  do  not  know  which  way  to 
take  their  arguments.  They  go  from  saying 
the  Marines  cannot  perform  their  duties  be- 
cause they  are  not  safe,  to  saying  they  are 
expanding  their  military  role  too  much. 
Now  they  attempt  to  patronize  patriotic 
Americans  as  a  introduction  to  a  blatantly 
political  statement. 

The  United  States  policy  in  Lebanon,  as 
examined  earlier,  is  a  clearly  defined,  realis- 
tic one.  Due  to  the  presence  of  the  Marines 
the  embattled  Lebanese  factions  have  held 
their  first  talks  since  1976.  and  w'orked  out 
all  the  essential  ingredients  of  national  rec- 
onciliation. The  U.S.  Army  has  successfully 
trained  thousands  of  new  Lebanese  soldiers, 
and  provided  the  stability  in  Beirut  for  the 
Army  to  begin  the  securing  of  its  country. 


As  for  the  statement  on  troop  safety,  the 
Democrats  know  that  extensive  efforts  have 
been  made  to  improve  it. 

Page  3,  Lines  15-21: 

"(7)  The  situation  in  Lebanon,  which  is 
mired  in  internal  domestic  stalemate  be- 
cause of  internal  fighting  and  the  refusal  of 
the  parties  to  the  conflict  to  make  compro- 
mises necessary  to  promote  progress  toward 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  country's  prob- 
lems, requires  a  United  States  policy  which 
gives  higher  priority  to  diplomatic  and  polit- 
ical solutions." 

Most  parties  in  Lebanon  have  worked  to 
establish  a  lasting  peace.  If  an  agreement  is 
put  together,  usually  only  one  group,  and 
that  a  Syrian  puppet,  vetos  it.  That  means 
Christians.  Sunnis.  and  most  Shiites  are 
agreeing  on  security  agreements  and  nation- 
al reconciliation.  An  example  of  this  coop- 
eration is  seen  in  the  make-up  of  the  Leba- 
nese Armed  Forces.  The  officer  corps  is  50% 
Christian  and  Moslem.  The  enlisted  men  are 
60%  Moslem.  The  attempt  to  promote  a 
multi-confessional  military  is  a  dramatic 
symbol  of  the  way  the  opposing  factions  are 
moving  together. 

Only  an  ostrich  would  not  see  the  inten- 
sive diplomatic  negotiations  going  on  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  United  States  has  pursued 
every  available  channel  to  peace.  Donald 
Rumsfeld  has  been  shuttling  between  Syria. 
Washington  and  Beirut.  The  Administration 
even  cooperated  with  the  good-will  mission 
by  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  in  order  to  secure  the 
release  of  Lt.  Goodman.  President  Reagan 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  offer  to  meet  with 
Syrian  President  Assad.  These  negotiations 
have  borne  fruit.  Progress  is  being  made  due 
to  the  high  priority  placed  on  diplomatic 
and  political  solutions  on  the  U.S.  part. 
Saudi  Arabia,  FYance  and  others. 

The  Democrats  fail  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  our  diplomatic  strategy  and  the 
strategy  applied  by  nations  since  the  earli- 
est recorded  history.  Our  military  is  not 
there  to  win  a  war,  but  to  support  our  diplo- 
matic efforts.  If  the  U.S.  is  to  deal  effective- 
ly in  the  Middle  East  and  influence  the  per- 
ceptions of  U.S.  adversaries  and  their  will- 
ingness to  agree  to  political  accommodation, 
the  U.S.  must  be  ready  to  apply  measured 
force  to  protect  important  interests  and  ob- 
jectives. This  does  not  mean  "war"  in  the 
traditional  sense;  rather,  it  is  the  use  of 
military  power  to  complement  diplomacy. 
Presence  may  suffice  to  help  achieve  a  dip- 
lomatic objective.  But  presence  can  be  rein- 
forced by  the  use  of  force  (as  with  the 
U.S.S.  New  Jersey),  thus  creating  rapid  and 
effective  self-defense. 

Page  3  and  4,  Lines  22-25  and  1: 

"  (8)  The  situation  in  Lebanon  is  drifting 
out  of  control  and  the  administration"s 
policy  regarding  Lebanon  is  not  working. 
The  United  States  is  reacting  to  events 
rather  than  implementing  policies  which 
are  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States." 

Once  again,  the  Democratic  Party"s  Reso- 
lution fails  to  grasp  reality  in  Lebanon.  Real 
progress  has  been  made  and  is  continuing. 
Without  repeating  too  much  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  said,  the  public  talks  at  Geneva 
and  the  private  talks  that  have  ensued  have 
brought  Lebanon  closer  to  a  democratic  and 
unified  nation.  The  problems  of  Lebanon 
are  primarily  external,  not  internal. 

Page  4,  Lines  8-12: 

"The  administration  has  failed  to  impress 
upon  the  Government  of  Lebanon  the 
urgent  need  for  it  to  develop  a  viable  recon- 
ciliation plan,  which  might  include  such  ob- 
jectives as  more  equitable  power  sharing. 
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nizes  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  all  con- 
fessional groups.'' 


provision  in  a  resolution  calling  for  the  uni- 
lateral  surrender/puUout   of   the   Marines 


signs  of  revitalization  every  time  there  is  a 
period  of  peace.  A  Lebanon  free  from  for- 
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early  parliamentary  elections,  a  new  census, 
and  the  formation  of  a  government  of  na- 
tional reconciliation." 

As  mentioned  before,  the  United  States 
has  facilitated  negotiations  between  Leba- 
nese factions  for  the  purpose  of  reconcilia- 
tion. It  is  Syrian  interference  that  has  pre- 
vented a  settlement. 
Page  4.  Lines  8-12: 
( 10)  The  administration  has  allowed  the 
situation  to  dominate  the  United  States 
agenda  in  the  Middle  East  to  the  detriment 
of  efforts  for  progress  in  the  broader,  and 
ultimately  more  important.  Middle  East 
peace  process." 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East  can  only  take 
place  when  each  nation  feels  secure  about 
its  own  borders  and  protection.  Lebanon  is  a 
flash  point  for  potential  war  between  Israel 
and  Syria  Of  all  Israelis  15'^c  believe  a  war 
with  Syria  in  the  near  future  is  inevitable. 
Syrians  are  concerned  about  Israeli  pres 
ence  in  Lebanon.  Lebanon,  a  moderate  Arab 
state  IS  of  course,  embroiled  in  its  own  war. 
While  this  conflict  remains  unresolved, 
there  can  be  no  comprehensive  Middle  East 
peace. 

The  peace  process  can  be  served  best  by 
the  continued  efforts  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration to  restore  Lebanon  s  sovereignty. 
If  the  Marines  prematurely  withdraw  and 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  is  overthrown 
because  of  its  moderate  policies  and  willing- 
ness to  negotiate,  it  will  have  ominous  impli- 
cations for  the  peace  process  and  other  U.S. 
friends.  If  Syria  successfully  defeats  the 
moderates,  what  will  stop  it  from  attempt- 
ing to  use  its  Soviet  supplied  muscle  to  de- 
stabilize and  overthrow  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan  should  he  try  to  negotiate  with 
Israel. 

The  United  States  is  the  guarantor  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  since  it  has  the 
power  to  protect  the  Persian  Gulf  from 
Soviet  aggression.  The  U.S.  also  is  the 
common  denominator  between  the  moder- 
ate Arabs  land  some  radical  ones)  and 
Israel.  The  entire  Arab  world  will  assess  just 
how  much  they  should  trust  the  United 
States  to  protect  them  based  on  its  actions 
in  Lebanon.  Contrary  to  the  Democratic 
Party  s  resolution,  success  of  U.S.  efforts  in 
Lebanon  is  the  key  to  meaningful  Arab- Is- 
raeli negotiations. 
Page  4.  Lines  13-17: 

The  failure  of  the  administration's  policy 
has  led  to  widespread  concern  among  the 
American  people  that  continued  participa- 
tion by  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  the 
Multiiiational  Force  in  Lebanon  is  not  in 
the  national  interest." 

The  Democratic  Party  is  attempting  to 
make  this  statement  a  self-fulfilling  prophe- 
cy. By  using  partisan  politics  to  interfere 
with  our  foreign  policy,  the  American 
people  receive  conflicting  information. 
When  we  discusss  Lebanon  in  terms  of  18 
factions  it  is  confusing  to  an  expert.  But 
when  the  real  issue  is  examined,  it  is  clear. 
The  situation  is  Lebanon  vs.  Syria.  It  is  the 
forces  of  an  independent  Lebanon  backed 
by  the  United  States.  Prance.  Italy  and 
Great  Britain  against  the  forces  of  a  radical 
Arab  state  dominated  by  Syria  and  their 
ally,  the  Soviet  Union. 

Due  to  the  partisan  attacks  on  the  Presi- 
dents  policies,  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned with  our  prospects  for  success.  With 
distortions  and  half-truths  being  told  to 
them,  as  they  exist  in  this  Democratic  Party 
resolution,  it  is  no  wonder  they  are  con- 
cerned. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  late  Hon- 
orable Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
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fairs  Committee  understood  what  the  re- 
sults of  this  attempt  at  a  political  gain  at 
the  expense  of  our  national  interest.  Three 
months  tiefore  he  died.  Chairman  Zablocki 
.said: 

It  is  extremely  important  to  make  this  as 
non-political  and  as  bi-partisan  of  an  effort 
as  we  can.  It  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
avoid  partisanship  m  this  issue.  The  18- 
month  authorization  will  allow  this  Presi- 
dent or  the  next  President  an  opportunity 
to  undertake  his  own  review  about  what 
policy  we  are  to  follow  in  Lebanon,  without 
time  pressure." 

Zablocki  went  on  to  say  that  the  18-month 
authorization  would  be  long  enough  to  (1) 
serve  notice  on  the  Syrians,  their  Soviet 
friends,  and  other  parties  in  the  Near  East 
that  the  United  States  is  serious  about  its 
assignment  of  Marines  to  the  Multinational 
Force  in  Beirut,  and  i2i  will  depoliticize  the 
issue  by  carrying  the  authorization  date  for 
their  deployment  past  the  November  1984 
U.S.  election  date. 

Mr.  Zablocki  was  a  statesman.  In  matters 
of  United  States  security  and  freedom 
around  the  world  he  rose  above  partisan 
politics.  His  efforts  to  lake  the  Lebane.se 
issue  out  of  the  Presidential  political  arena 
are  tieing  thwarted  by  his  own  party  mem- 
bers. Perhaps  they  would  do  well  to  earn 
from  his  example 
Page  4.  Lines  18-23: 
(b)  Therefore,  the  Congress  declares  that 
United  States  policy  toward  Lebanon  should 
include  the  following  elements: 

(1)  The  prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  partici- 
pating in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leba- 
non, in  consultation  with  other  members  of 
the  Multinational  Force." 

It  is  in  this  section  that  the  Democrats 
remove  all  doubt  that  this  is  merely  a  politi- 
cal manifesto  and  not  a  responsible  foreign 
policy  document. 

First,  the  Democratic  Party's  resolution 
uses  a  deliberately  nebulous  word  as  the  key 
word  in  the  document.  Does  prompt  mean 
30  days  or  90  days?  The  word  puts  the 
Democrats  in  the  position  of  criticizing  the 
President  without  making  any  recommenda- 
tions to  back  up  their  case.  Since  the  prema- 
ture withdrawal  of  Americans  would  be  dis- 
asterous.  the  Democrats  seek  to  avoid  re- 
sponsibility by  obscuring  their  intent. 

Second,  the  phrase  does  not  call  for  a 
withdrawal  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the 
objectives  and  national  interests  of  the 
United  States.  It  calls  for  a  unilateral  and 
unconditional  pullout.  Most  experts  believe 
that  such  a  pullout  would  bring  about  a 
rapid  collapse  of  the  Gemayel  government 
and  the  installation  of  a  Syrian/Soviet  ma- 
nipulated regime.  President  Gemayel 
summed  it  up  besV. 

"(Referring  to  advocates  of  a  pullout)  are 
they  thinking  about  the  alternative  to  the 
collapse  of  the  Lebanese  system  and  govern- 
ment and  what  this  will  mean  to  the  Free 
World  in  general  and  the  American  inter- 
ests in  the  Middle  East?  Who  will  be  the 
main  beneficiary  of  such  a  collapse?  If  these 
critics  think  hard  on  these  questions,  maybe 
they  will  see  that  the  interests  of  Lebanon 
are  important  to  the  interests  of  the  Free 
World." 

In  the  same  Washington  Post  interview- 
President  Gemayel  warned  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress that  a  withdrawal  of  the  Marines  from 
Lebanon  now  would  mean  the  end  of  Leba- 
nese unity  and  democracy  and,  beyond  that, 
would  endanger  Western  interests  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Third,  the  collapse  of  the  Lebanese  gov- 
ernment   which    would    almost    certainly 


follow  the  surrender/pullout  envisioned  by 
the  Democratic  Party's  resolution  would 
create  a  vacuum  in  Lebanon  that  would 
spark  fighting  far  worse  than  has  yet  been 
seen  in  Lebanon.  It  is  probable  that  thou- 
sands of  Lebanese  men,  women  and  children 
would  die,  and  tens  of  thousands  wounded 
and  homeless  not  to  mention  actual  military 
losses. 

Fourth,  the  collap.se  of  the  government 
and  the  instability  that  would  occur  would 
dangerously  increase  the  chances  for  direct 
Syrian  and  Israeli  fighting.  The  next  war 
between  these  two  will  be  much  worse  than 
before.  The  Soviets  have  at  7.000  combat 
advisors  "  in  Syria,  actually  operating  the 
SA-5  anti-aircraft  rockets.  It  is  clear  that 
Soviets  would  be  shooting  down  Israelis  and 
that  Soviets  would  die  as  a  result  of  Israeli 
air  strikes  against  the  sites.  The  Soviets 
have  also  provided  the  Syrians  with  land 
based  missiles  can  hit  almost  all  areas  of 
Israel,  creating  the  prospect  for  significant 
loss  of  civilian  life  and  the  specter  of  United 
States  involvement.  The  likely  .scenario  sug- 
gests that  a  Soviet-American  confrontation 
in  the  Middle  East  is  highly  likely.  A  new 
Arab  oil  embargo  against  the  United  States 
would  also  be  probable,  hurting  our  econo- 
my and  exacerbating  an  already  precarious 
economic  situtation  in  our  country. 

Fifth,  in  the  event  that  war  could  be 
avoided  between  Syria  and  Israel,  almost  all 
moderate  Arab  countries  would  be  forced  to 
reassess  their  relationships  with  the  United 
States.  Jordan  would  clearly  retreat  from 
the  peace  process  and  Egypt  would  most 
likely  continue  its  slow  drift  away  from 
normal  relations  with  Israel. 
Page  4  and  5.  line  24-25  and  1-9: 
"(2)  A  concerted  diplomatic  effort  at  the 
United  Nations  to  replace  the  MNF  in  Leba- 
non with  another  international  peacekeep- 
ing force  under  United  Nations  auspices,  as 
called  for  in  section  5(c)  of  the  Multination- 
al Force  in  Lebanon  Resolution,  such  effort 
to  include  discussions  with  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Security  Council,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council.  If  this  is  not 
successful,  the  United  States  must  intensify 
efforts  to  obtain  agreement  by  other  coun- 
tries to  assume  peacekeeping  responsibilities 
in  the  Beirut  area  " 

This  provision  is  misleading  as  to  the 
intent  of  Section  5(c)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution.  The  section  was  a  sense  of  the 
Congress"  that  the  U.S.  should  discuss  the 
establishment  of  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force 
with  other  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. It  also  called  for  an  analysis  of  the  re- 
sponse from  those  talks  to  see  what  the  im- 
plications were.  It  also  called  for  these  talks 
not  later  "  than  September  of  1984. 
Asking  the  Security  Council  to  bail  us  out 
of  Lebanon  is  a  foolish  idea.  If  the  U.S.  goes 
before  the  Council  and  asks  for  a  U.N. 
peacekeeping  force,  it  faces  the  likely  pros- 
pect of  a  Soviet  veto  and  risks  further  inter- 
national embarrassment.  If  the  Soviets 
would  approve  such  a  resolution,  the  price 
the  United  States  would  have  to  pay  would 
be  too  high.  The  Soviets  would  most  likely 
demand  an  increased  presence  in  the  Middle 
East,  a  move  that  would  be  highly  detrimen- 
tal to  U.S.  interests.  Such  an  abrogation  of 
our  position  in  the  Middle  East  would  clear- 
ly send  the  wrong  signals  to  moderate  Arab 
states. 
Pages,  lines  10-13: 

"(3)  Advising  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
of  the  urgent  need  for  that  Government  to 
develop  a  reconciliation  plan  which  recog- 


nizes the  legitimate  aspirations  of  all  con- 
fessional groups." 

The  existing  efforts  to  this  effect  have 
been  previously  discussed.  It  does  make  one 
wonder  where  the  Democrats  have  been  the 
last  few  months. 

Page  5.  lines  14-17: 

"(4)  Development  of  intensified  diplomat- 
ic efforts  with  Syria,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
achieve  acceptance  by  Syria,  and  the  fac- 
tions it  supports  in  Lebanon,  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion plan," 

This  seemingly  simple  phrase  shows  why 
it  is  dangerous  to  trust  the  Nation's  foreign 
affairs  to  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee. The  Democratic  Party's  resolution 
shows  a  profound  misunderstanding  of  the 
Syrian  role  in  Lebanon.  Syria  believes  that 
Lebanon  is  part  of  a  "Greater  Syria"  and 
has  no  real  interest  in  a  peaceful  reconcilia- 
tion agreement.  This  is  particularly  true  if 
the  United  States  is  in  a  mode  of  retreat. 
Again  and  again  we  have  seen  that  the  Syr- 
ians respond  best  to  strength,  and  exploit 
weakness.  The  Syrians  want  nothing  more 
than  a  withdrawal  of  the  MNF  so  that  he 
can  attempt  to  fulfill  his  goals. 

This  naivite.  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
only  bring  about  increased  tragedy  for  Leba- 
non at  the  hands  of  Assad,  a  ruthless  dicta- 
tor with  his  own  people,  much  less  others. 

Page  5.  lines  18-20: 

"Promotion  of  a  continuing  dialogue  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  Israel  and  Leba- 
non concerning  security  arrangements  and  a 
reconciliation  plan  for  Lebanon." 

One  of  the  key  accomplishments  of  the 
Reagan  administration  has  been  the  May 
17th  Agreement  calling  for  full  Israeli  with- 
drawal from  Lebanon  and  normalization  of 
relations.  This  agreement,  however,  is  one 
of  the  main  reasons  for  Syrian  intransi- 
gence. Syria  does  not  want  a  second  Arab 
state  to  recognize  Israel,  nor  do  they  feel  an 
Israeli  withdrawal  should  be  timed  to  coin- 
cide with  a  Syrian  withdrawal.  Lebanese-Is- 
raeli dialogue  is  continuing  and  has  had  tan- 
gible results.  It  is  with  the  Syrians  that  the 
Lebanese  need  a  dialogue. 

Page  5.  lines  21-25: 

"(6)  Continuation  of  other  efforts  to 
achieve  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops 
from  Lebanon  and  the  reestablishment  of  a 
sovereign  independent  Lebanon,  taking  into 
account  the  legitimate  security  concerns  of 
Syria  and  Israel," 

If  this  resolution  were  to  bear  the  force  of 
law,  there  would  be  no  foreign  troop  with- 
drawal. Even  its  passage  would  be  a  signal 
that  Syrian  intransigence  was  achieving  its 
intended  results. 

It  is  clear  that  Syria,  while  perhaps  not 
being  directly  involved,  has  been  at  least 
tacitly  involved  in  the  terrorist  attacks 
against  the  Multinational  Force  and  Israel, 
including  the  attack  that  killed  240  Marines. 
Syria  has  used  whatever  means  at  its  dispos- 
al to  drive  the  MNF  out,  and  increase  its 
hold  on  Lebanon.  All  indications  are  that 
Assad  does  not  want  to  leave  Lebanon  and 
will  only  do  so  if  pressure  for  a  settlement  is 
great  enough.  The  Democratic  Party's  reso- 
lution awards  Syria  for  its  role  in  killing 
U.S.  Marines  and  destabilizing  Lebanon.  For 
that  reason  alone  the  resolution  should  be 
defeated. 
Page  6.  Lines  1-4: 

"(7)  Renewal  of  efforts  to  pursue  vigor- 
ously a  broader  Middle  East  peace  to  reduce 
tensions  through  the  region  as  a  step  in  fa- 
cilitating peace  and  reconciliation  in  Leba- 
non." 

This  issue  has  been  discussed  earlier,  but 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  presence  of  this 


provision  in  a  resolution  calling  for  the  uni- 
lateral surrender/pullout  of  the  Marines 
shows  an  inability  to  grasp  the  Arab  mind- 
set. The  Arab  states,  even  the  moderate 
ones  will  not  negotiate  with  Israel  until  all 
of  their  troops  are  out  of  Lebanon.  Egypt 
has  not  had  an  ambassador  present  in  Israel 
since  June  of  1982,  and  has  vowed  not  to 
send  one  back  until  the  Israelis  withdraw 
entirely  from  Lebanon. 

In  short,  there  can  be  no  comprehensive 
Middle  East  settlement  without  solving  Leb- 
anon's problems  first. 

Page  6.  lines  5-12: 

"(8)  Intensification  of  United  States  ef- 
forts to  retrain  and  reequip  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces,  including  efforts  to  increase 
military  assistance  and  the  delivery  of  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  services  to  enable 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Multinational  Force 
in  Lebanon  and  enable  local  security  forces 
to  assume  internal  security  functions  among 
the  various  communities  in  the  country," 

Once  again,  this  provision,  on  its  own  a 
good  one,  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  main 
goal  of  the  Democratic  Party's  resolution, 
which  is  unilateral  surrender/withdrawal  in 
an  orderly  fashion.  This  provision  is  helpful 
if  it  leads  to  phased,  responsible  withdrawal. 
The  United  States,  contrary  to  the  tone  of 
the  provision  has  been  actively  training  new 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces. 

Since  the  military  aid  program  began  in 
October  1982.  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces 
has  increased  in  size  from  17.500  to  over 
32.000  today.  Two  new  brigades,  currently 
being  trained  will  be  armed  and  equipped 
within  90  days,  and  two  more  brigades  are 
expected  within  the  year.  The  program  will 
bring  the  strength  of  the  Lebanese  forces 
up  to  60.000. 

One  important  point  that  this  provision 
raises  is  that  the  Lebanese  government  is 
having  difficulty  receiving  the  defense  items 
it  needs.  The  Gemayel  administration  has 
been  asking  for  10  out-dated  Hawker- 
Hunter  fighters  to  double  the  size  of  the 
Lebanese  air  force.  The  United  States 
should  move  more  forcefully  to  give  the 
Lebanese  forces  what  they  need  to  reclaim 
their  national  sovereignty. 

Page  6.  Lines  13-19: 

"(9)  Implementation  of  an  economic  as- 
sistance program  for  Lebanon  with  funds  al- 
ready appropriated,  and  with  the  immediate 
assistance  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  to  start 
sound  economic  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment projects  and  energize  the  Lebanese  go- 
vernment to  provide  better  services  and 
more  presence  in  as  much  of  the  country  as 
possible," 

The  Reagan  administration  has  provided 
substantial  aid  to  Lebanon  in  the  regular 
Foreign  Assistance  budget  and  the  Supple- 
mental. Lebanon  has  access  to  massive 
amounts  of  dollars  from  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
actually  pays  for  80%  of  their  defense  pur- 
chases with  cash. 

Once  again,  the  intent  of  the  resolution, 
while  positive  as  a  separate  provision  is  con- 
tradictory to  the  surrender/withdrawal  pro- 
vision. Since  the  Gemayel  government 
would  fall,  hostilities  would  increase  to  new- 
levels  of  intensity,  and  foreign  troops  would 
retrench,  any  attempt  to  build-up  the  infra- 
structure of  Lebanon  is  merely  handing 
cash  to-  the  Syrians  who  will  take  over  in 
Lebanon. 

This  provision  also  fails  to  account  for  the 
tremendous'  entrepreneural  spirit  of  the 
Lebanese  people.  Their  country  has  always 
been  the  door  to  the  Middle  East,  and  shows 


signs  of  revitalization  every  time  there  is  a 
period  of  peace.  A  Lebanon  free  from  for- 
eign occupation  will  be  able  to  restore  itself 
economically.  A  Lebanon  left  to  the  Syrian 
army  cannot  hope  to  be  revived. 

Pages  6  and  7.  Lines  20-25  and  1-3: 

"<10)  Implementation  of  a  series  of  plans, 
including  military  contingency  plans,  to  pro- 
tect against  the  increasing  threat  which  ter- 
rorism poses  to  the  United  States  and  its 
friends  and  interests  in  the  region.  Such 
plans  should  include  improvement  of  United 
States  intelligence  gathering,  coordination, 
and  assessment  capabilities  in  Lebanon  in 
order  to  protect  United  States  interests,  citi- 
zens, and  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon  and  to 
guard  against  terrorist  attacks." 

President  Reagan  has  been  developing 
plans  and  legislation  to  help  combat  terror- 
ism. Our  improved  strategic  relationship 
w-ith  Israel  gives  the  United  Stales  increased 
access  to  Middle  East  intelligence.  The  im- 
provement in  intelligence  was  demonstrated 
by  the  discovery  of  planned  suicide-airplane 
attacks  against  American  ship,  which  led  to 
threats  of  American  preemptive  strikes  and 
increased  preparedness. 

The  provision  once  again  avoids  the  prob- 
lem the  resolution  creates.  The  surrender/ 
withdrawal  on  a  unilateral  basis  serves  as  a 
reward  to  terrorism.  By  showing  cowardice 
in  this  Congress  in  the  face  of  radical 
Moslem  terrorist  attacks  we  are  extending 
the  greatest  written  invitation  to  terrorism. 

Page  7.  line  4-7: 

•(c)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution,  the  President  shall 
submit  a  written  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  actions  he  has  taken  to  implement  these 
policies." 

It  is  worth  reading  this  section  just  to  see 
something  specific  and  tangible  mentioned. 
The  political  overtones  of  the  Resolution 
are  concluded,  by  attempting  to  shift  all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  irresponsible  actions 
contemplated  by  this  document  onto  the 
President. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Democratic  Party's  resolution  is  one 
of  the  most  blatant  political  efforts  ever 
made  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  It 
represents,  at  best,  a  partisan  infringement 
on  a  sensitive  area  of  U.S.  interests  and.  at 
worst,  a  cruel  hoax  that  could  potentially  be 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
lives,  the  loss  of  American  prestige,  a  major 
Middle  East  war,  and  the  collapse  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  in  Lebanon.  This  is  an 
irresponsible  effort  to  play  politics  where  it 
is  most  inappropriate  to  do  so. 

In  the  Foreign  Affairs  full  committee 
meeting  on  February  1.  Democratic  Repre- 
sentative Stephen  Solarz  said.  'This  docu- 
ment has  clear  partisan  overtones.  This  is 
far  too  important  to  lake  up  hastily  in  an  ill 
conceived  manner."  Apparently  many 
Democrats  who  have  been  devoted  friends 
of  Israel  and  authors  of  bipartisan  consen- 
sus on  the  Middle  East  in  general  see  the 
danger  in  this  resolution. 

An  effectively  coordinated,  calibrated  and 
coherent  policy  can  only  be  carried  out  by  a 
Presidential  decision  and  adherence  to  it 
within  the  Executive  Branch.  The  Congress 
must  realize  that  it  can  thwart  a  coherent 
policy  but  it  is  incapable  of  formulating  or 
implementing  a  coherent  policy  of  its  own. 
Congress  helps  determine  basic  policy,  but 
the  Administration  risks  serious  undermin- 
ing of  basic  U.S.  interests  if  Congress  at- 
tempts to  micro-manage  U.S.  policy  or  act  to 
undercut  it.  It  is  clear  that  foreign  nations, 
adversaries  in  particular,  are  acutely  con- 
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the  investigation  and  thus  was  not  a    monarchs  granted  this  power  in  two    constitutional  requirement  is  for  some 
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scious  of  trends  in  Congressional  moods  and 
pressures  on  the  Administration. 

There  is  no  room  for  partisan  politics 
where  thousands  of  American  and  Lebanese 
lives  are  at  stake.  Perhaps  Speaker  ONeill 
said  it  best  himself  last  year  when  he  stated. 
"Politics  stops  at  our  shoreline,  and  we  are 
no  longer  Democrats  or  Republicans  but 
Americans."  The  Middle  East  and  the 
United  States  would  be  a  lot  safer  if  the 
Speaker  would  follow  his  own  admonition. 

C  Draft -February  1,  1984] 
H.  Con.  Res.  248 
Concurrent   resolution  to  bring  about   the 
prompt    and   orderly    withdrawal   of   the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  participating 
in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon 
Resolved  bv  the  House  of  Representatives 
ithe  Senate  concurring).  That  (a)  the  Con 
gress  finds  as  follows: 

(1)  Lebanon  is  important  to  United  States 
interests  in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  goal  of 
United  States  policy  with  respect  to  Leba- 
non remains  the  territorial  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  Lebanon. 

(2)  There  is.  however,  widespread  confu- 
sion among  the  American  people  about  the 
mission  of  the  United  States  Marines  in 
Lebanon,  and  the  President  has  been  unable 
to  present  a  convincing  rationale  for  contin- 
ued participation  by  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leba- 
non under  present  circumstances. 

(3)  As  the  situation  in  Lebanon  has  dete- 
riorated in  recent  months,  it  has  posed  in- 
creased dangers  to  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  participating  in  the  Multinational 
Force  in  Lebanon  and  has  prohibited  them 
from  performing  the  peacekeeping  mission 
which  was  the  original  justification  for 
their  presence  in  Lebanon. 

(4)  As  the  Department  of  Defense  Com- 
mission on  the  Beirut  International  Airport 
Terrorist  Act  of  23  October  1983  (commonly 
known  as  the  Long  Commission")  conclud- 
ed. United  States  policy  with  respect  to  Leb- 
anon has  emphasized  military  options  and 
the  expansion  of  the  United  Stales  military 
role  and  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  reas- 
sessment of  alternative  means  to  achieve 
United  States  objectives  in  Lebanon  in  light 
of  the  changed  circumstances. 

(5)  The  Investigations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  its  report 
dated  December  19,   1983,  concluded  that, 

•Sustained  deployment  of  personnel  in  the 
situation  of  almost  certain  further  casual- 
ties should  only  be  undertaken  if  the  policy 
objectives  are  visible,  profoundly  important 
and  clearly  obtainable.  Failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  adequately  reexamine  its 
policy  and  relate  it  to  present  conditions 
will  only  mean  that  such  reexamination  will 
have  to  be  done  by  Congress". 

(6)  The  United  States  Marines  in  Lebanon 
have  performed  superbly  despite  the  lack  of 
a  realistic  United  States  policy  and  the  con- 
fusion about  their  mission,  and  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  ensure  that,  pending  their 
withdrawal  from  Lebanon,  measures  are 
taken  to  protect  their  security  which  are 
commensurate  with  the  risks  of  further  ter- 
rorist and  other  attacks. 

(7)  The  situation  in  Lebanon,  which  is 
mired  in  internal  domestic  stalemate  be- 
cause of  internal  fighting  and  the  refusal  of 
the  parties  to  the  conflict  to  make  the  com- 
promises necessary  to  promote  progress 
toward  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  coun- 
try's problems,  requires  a  United  States 
policy  which  gives  higher  priority  to  diplo- 
matic and  political  solutions. 


(8)  The  situation  in  Lebanon  is  drifting 
out  of  control  and  the  administrations 
policy  regarding  Lebanon  is  not  working. 
The  United  States  is  reacting  to  events 
rather  than  implementing  policies  which 
are  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

(9)  The  administration  has  failed  to  im- 
press upon  the  Government  of  Lebanon  the 
urgent  need  for  it  to  develop  a  viable  recon- 
cilation  plan,  which  might  include  such  ob- 
jectives as  more  equitable  power  sharing, 
early  parliamentary  elections,  a  new  census, 
and  the  formation  of  a  government  of  na- 
tional reconciliation. 

(10)  The  administration  has  allowed  the 
situation  in  Lebanon  to  dominate  the 
United  States  agenda  in  the  Middle  East  to 
the  detriment  of  efforts  for  progress  in  the 
broader,  and  ultimately  more  important. 
Middle  East  peace  process. 

(11)  The  failure  of  the  administration's 
policy  has  led  to  widespread  concern  among 
the  American  people  that  continued  partici- 
pation by  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon  is  not 
in  the  national  interest. 

(b)  Therefore,  the  Congress  declares  that 
United  States  policy  toward  Lebanon  should 
include  the  following  elements; 

(1)  The  prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal  of 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  participat- 
ing in  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon, 
in  consultation  with  other  members  of  the 
Multinational  Force. 

(2)  A  concerted  diplomatic  effort  at  the 
United  Nations  to  replace  the  Multinational 
Force  in  Lebanon  with  another  internation- 
al peacekeeping  force  under  United  Nations 
auspices,  as  called  for  in  section  5(c)  of  the 
Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon  Resolution, 
such  effort  to  include  discussions  with  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  President  of  the  Security  Council,  and 
all  members  of  the  Security  Council.  If  this 
is  not  successful,  the  United  States  must  in- 
tensify efforts  to  obtain  agreement  by  other 
countries  to  assume  peacekeeping  responsi- 
bilities in  the  Beirut  area. 

(3)  Advising  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
of  the  urgent  need  for  that  Government  to 
develop  a  reconciliation  plan  which  recog- 
nizes the  legitimate  aspirations  of  all  con- 
fessional groups. 

(4)  Development  of  intensified  diplomatic 
efforts  with  Syria,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
achieve  acceptance  by  Syria,  and  the  fac- 
tions it  supports  in  Lebanon,  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion plan  for  Lebanon. 

(5)  Promotion  of  a  continuing  dialogue  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Israel  and  Leba- 
non concerning  security  arrangements  and  a 
reconciliation  plan  for  Lebanon. 

(6)  Continuation  of  other  efforts  to 
achieve  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops 
from  Lebanon  and  the  reestablishment  of  a 
sovereign  independent  Lebanon,  taking  into 
account  the  legitimate  security  concerns  of 
Syria  and  Israel. 

(7)  Renewal  of  efforts  to  pursue  vigorous- 
ly a  broader  Middle  East  peace  to  reduce 
tensions  through  the  region  as  a  step  in  fa- 
cilitating peace  and  reconciliation  in  Leba- 
non. 

(8)  Intensification  of  United  States  efforts 
to  retrain  and  reequip  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces,  including  efforts  to  increase  military 
assistance  and  the  delivery  of  defense  arti- 
cles and  defense  services  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lebanon  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leba- 
non and  enable  local  security  forces  to 
assume  internal  security  functions  among 
various  communities  in  the  country. 


(9)  Implementation  of  an  economic  assist- 
ance program  for  Lebanon  with  funds  al- 
ready appropriated,  and  with  the  immediate 
assistance  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  to  start 
sound  economic  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment projects  and  energize  the  Lebanese 
Government  to  provide  better  services  and 
more  presence  in  as  much  of  the  country  as 
possible. 

(10)  Implementation  of  a  series  of  plans, 
including  military  contingency  plans,  to  pro- 
tect against  the  increasing  threat  which  ter- 
rorism poses  to  the  United  States  and  its 
friends  and  interests  in  the  region.  Such 
plans  should  include  improvement  of  United 
States  intelligence  gathering  coordination, 
and  assessment  capabilities  in  Lebanon  in 
order  to  protect  United  States  interests,  citi- 
zens, and  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon  and  to 
guard  against  terrorist  attacks. 

(c)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution,  the  President  shall 
submit  a  written  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  actions  he  has  taken  to  implement  these 
policies. 


THE  EXCLUSIONARY  RULE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada  (Mr.  Reid)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
20  years  of  law  practice  in  my  home  of 
Las  Vegas.  I  came  to  view  with  grow- 
ing concern  a  legal  phenomenon 
known  as  the  exclusionary  rule. 

Simply  stated,  the  exclusionary  rule 
prohibits  the  use  in  criminal  proceed- 
ings of  evidence  that  the  court  deter- 
mines was  obtained  in  violation  of  con- 
stitutional guidelines;  in  other  words, 
the  criminal  goes  free  because  the  con- 
stable goofed.  My  legal  experience  has 
shown  that  the  major  problem  with 
the  exclusionary  rule  is  presented 
when  the  law  enforcement  officer  be- 
lieved he  was  acting  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  law.  but  was  later  second- 
guessed  by  a  judge. 

The  1971  U.S,  Supreme  Court  case 
of  Collidge  against  New  Hampshire  il- 
lustrates the  extent  of  the  problem.  A 
14-year-old  girl  was  found  with  her 
throat  slit  and  a  bullet  in  her  head  8 
days  after  she  had  disappeared.  Police 
contacted  the  wife  of  a  suspect  whose 
car  wais  like  one  seen  near  the  crime, 
and  she  gave  them  her  husband's 
guns.  Tests  proved  that  one  of  the 
weapons  had  fired  the  fatal  bullet. 

Invoking  his  statutory  authority,  the 
attorney  general  of  the  State  issued  a 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  suspect 
and  the  seizure  of  his  car.  He  was  cap- 
tured and  convicted.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  conviction  on  the 
grounds  that  the  warrant  was  defec- 
tive, the  search  of  the  auto  unreason- 
able and  vacuum  sweepings  from  the 
auto— which  matched  the  victim's 
clothing— were  inadmissible.  The 
Court  in  so  holding  stated  that  the  at- 
torney general  who  issued  the  warrant 
had  personally  assumed  direction  of 


the  investigation  and  thus  was  not  a 
"neutral  and  detached  magistrate." 

Lawmaking,  by  any  definition,  in- 
volves the  serious,  insightful  thinking 
of  those  people  with  the  authority  to 
create— and  sometimes  enforce— their 
enactments. 

When  considering  this  creative  proc- 
ess at  a  Federal  level,  laws  can  be  cre- 
ated in  2  ways— by  the  U.S.  Congress 
through  legislation,  in  the  form  of 
public  laws:  or  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  through  its  decisions,  in  the 
form  of  case  law. 

From  whichever  seedling  the  process 
derives  one  point  is  clear:  The  laws  of 
a  nation,  are  the  mandates  of  social 
behavior  and  form  the  most  instruc- 
tive portion  of  a  nation's  history. 

I  would  like  to  focus  on  one  particu- 
lar element  of  our  legal  history— one 
that  involves  basic  protections  delin- 
eated in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  ev- 
olutionary interpretations  applied  to 
those  rights.  More  specifically  I  want 
to  discuss  the  exclusionary  rule,  its  ap- 
plication and  need  for  revision. 

To  some  this  rule  is  considered  the 
embodiment  of  our  Nations  commit- 
ment to  insuring  that  the  fourth 
amendment's  restraints  on  the  power 
of  government  are  zealously  observed. 

To  others  this  rule  has  replaced  the 
fourth  amendment  itself  as  the  source 
of  the  prohibition  against  illegal  be- 
havior, in  this  application  the  unrea- 
sonable search  or  seizure  by  law  en- 
forcement officials. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  this  pro- 
vision which  permits  the  exclusion 
from  trial  of  evidence  seized  in  an  ille- 
gal search. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that 
this  rule  has  been  the  product  of  case 
law— not  legislative  enactments. 

The  judicial  direction  has  occurred 
because,  although  the  fourth  amend- 
ment secures  the  right  of  persons  to 
be  free  of  unreasonable  searches  or 
seizures,  the  amendment  has  no  con- 
stitutional nor  statutory  provisions  de- 
fining or  limiting  the  meaning  of  "un- 
reasonable."  Therefore,  case  by  case, 
since  Mapp  against  Ohio  in  1961  the 
Judiciary  has  designed  the  use  and  ap- 
plication of  the  rule. 

This  Supreme  Court  decision,  in  re- 
ality, was  the  last  event  of  a  three- 
stage  process. 

The  first  stage  wais  the  formulation 
and  adoption  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. Next  the  annexation  of  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  to  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. And.  finally,  the  incorporation 
of  the  fourth  amendment  and  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  into  the  14th  amend- 
ment, which  restricts  the  separate 
states. 

Let  me  briefly  address  these  stages 
of  evolution. 

The  fourth  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  protect  the  citizens  of  this 
country  from  the  unrestricted 
searches  or  seizures  they  had  experi- 
enced in  England.  Historically,  English 


monarchs  granted  this  power  in  two 
forms.  The  first,  a  general  warrant, 
did  not  require  the  name  of  the  al- 
leged violator  and  was  valid  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  life  of  the  monarch 
under  whose  name  it  was  issued.  The 
second,  a  writ  of  assistance,  permitted 
its  bearer,  usually  a  customs  official, 
to  search  with  unlimited  discretion  for 
the  duration  of  the  life  of  the  reigning 
monarch. 

Since  the  fourth  amendment  itself 
contains  no  provision  for  the  exclusion 
of  illegally  obtained  evidence,  the  Su- 
preme Court  rendered  decisions  to 
create  this  exception. 

This,  the  second  stage  of  the  rules 
development,  dealt  with  various  con- 
siderations: 

First,  the  impact  of  the  fourth 
amendment  violations  on  fifth  amend- 
ment rights  regarding  self-incrimina- 
tion: second,  the  crucial  timing  for  re- 
questing suppression  and/or  return  of 
the  illegally  obtained  evidence:  third, 
the  use  of  reproduced  evidence  after 
the  return  of  the  actually  seized  mate- 
rials and  the  treatment  of  contraband: 
and  fourth,  the  defendant"s  right  to 
suppress. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  consider- 
ations that  led  to  the  third  stage  of 
the  rule's  evolution— the  incorporation 
of  the  fourth  amendment  into  the  lib- 
erties protected  by  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment.  This 
would  apply  and  enforce  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  at  the  State  level. 

By  this  time  we  had  entered  the  six- 
ties—giving judicial  background  to  the 
Mapp  against  Ohio  decision. 

Although  common  law,  via  the  Mapp 
decision,  indicates  that  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  is  constitutionally  required, 
experts  are  still  unclear  as  to  the 
source  of  the  requirement. 

Some  say  the  exclusion  is  mandated 
by  the  Constitution  by  way  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  amendment,  or  both. 
Another  theory  rests  on  the  premise 
that  the  exclusionary  rule  is  constitu- 
tionally required  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Government  from  securing  the  aid 
of  the  judiciary  in  giving  effect  to  a 
fourth  amendment  violation  or  to  pre- 
vent the  judiciary  itself  from  commit- 
ting what  is  described  as  a  second 
fourth  amendment  violation— by  hear- 
ing tainted  evidence, 

A  third  theory  maintains  that  the 
exclusionary  rule  is  a  constitutionally 
required  remedy. 

The  theory  continues  that  in  order 
to  give  effect  to  the  Constitution's 
prohibition  against  illegal  searches 
and  seizures,  it  may  be  necessary  for 
the  judiciary  to  remove  the  incentive 
for  violating  it.  This  interpretation 
treats  the  exclusion  of  unconstitution- 
ally obtained  evidence  not  as  a  conti- 
tutional  right  but  as  a  constitutional 
remedy— a  product  of  the  judiciary. 

In  realizing  the  necessity  to  protect 
the  provisions  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment we  must  remember  that  the  only 


constitutional  requirement  is  for  some 
effective  remedy  to  ensure  that  Gov- 
ernment agents  obey  the  fourth 
amendment. 

Let  us  look  at  the  practicality  of  al- 
ternative remedies— ones  that  we 
might  consider  to  replace  exclusion. 

One  possibility  is  an  existing  Federal 
statute  that  makes  it  a  crime  for 
anyone— acting  under  color  of  law— to 
deprive  a  person  of  rights  protected  by 
the  Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  modified  this  further  to  apply 
only  to  cases  involving  willful  depriva- 
tion of  constitutional  rights.  In  its 
present  form— critics  say— the  harsh- 
ness of  the  sanction  might  be  an  ob- 
stacle to  its  effective  enforcement. 

Another  suggested  remedy  is  an 
action  in  Federal  court  seeking  an  in- 
junction against  fourth  amendment 
violations.  The  problem  with  this 
remedy  is  that  unless  a  victim  of  un- 
constitutional police  practices  can 
prove  the  likelihood  of  future  injuries, 
the  injunction  would  not  be  used. 

A  commonly  used  remedy  is  legal 
action  for  damages  against  Federal  of- 
ficials directly  under  the  fourth 
amendment.  This  remedy  does  have 
some  advantages  over  the  exclusionary 
rule. 

For  one.  it  compensates  the  victims 
of  fourth  amendment  violations  as 
well  as  those  victims  accused  of  crimi- 
nal offenses.  Second,  it  has  an  element 
of  proportionality  because  the  amount 
of  the  judgment  may  be  varied  to  re- 
flect the  degree  of  the  constitutional 
violation.  Third,  the  imposition  of  a 
direct  sanction  on  the  violator  pro- 
duces some  measure  of  specific  deter- 
rence. 

Damage  actions,  however,  are  not  a 
panacea.  Often,  juries  believe  the 
police  were  just  "doing  their  jobs"  and 
do  not  find  for  the  victim.  In  other  in- 
stances lawyers  are  hesitant  to  take 
these  cases  because  of  the  unlikeli- 
hood of  a  win.  However,  even  when 
there  is  a  positive  holding  for  the 
victim,  often  the  police  officer  does 
not  have  the  funds  to  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment. 

When  reviewing  all  of  these  alterna- 
tives one  important  consideration 
stands  out:  We  cannot  forget  that,  in 
addition  to  protecting  a  person  from 
fourth  amendment  violations,  we  must 
use  the  remedy  to  deter  further  illegal 
activities.  That  is  why,  in  the  sixties, 
the  Court  took  a  position  not  to  apply 
the  rule  retroactively. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  purpose  of 
the  exclusionary  rule,  the  Court  devel- 
oped a  balancing  approach  in  the  sev- 
enties. This  means  weighing  the  po- 
tential injury  to  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  proceeding  against  the  in- 
cremental deterrent  effect  that  might 
be  achieved  by  extending  the  rule  to 
that  proceeding. 

During  the  eighties,  the  Court  re- 
considered the  use  of  the  rule  and  in  a 
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1982  decision,  allowed  the  retroactive 
application  of  the  rule  as  a  deterrent 
effect. 

Like  anything  else  of  major  import, 
the  exclusionary  rule  is  not  without  its 
alleged  weaknesses. 

The  most  common  complaint  is  what 
preserving  the  fourth  amendments 
guarantees  costs  society  in  terms  of 
otherwise  reliable  evidence. 

Others  argue  that  the  rule  actually 
does  not  have  a  deterrent  effect  be- 
cause police  often  are  not  motivated 
by  constitutional  restraints  but. 
rather,  by  the  seizure  of  evidence. 

A  third  argument  is  that  the  rule 
benefits  defendants  in  a  manner  often 
disproportionate  to  the  degree  to 
which  their  fourth  amendment  rights 
were  violated. 

And  a  final  legitimate  argument  is 
that  the  rule  compensates  only  those 
accused  of  crimes. 
So.  what  do  we  do  now? 
We  could  reduce  the  impact  of  the 
rule  by  making  it  easier  for  conscien- 
tious police  officers,  to  comply  with 
the  fourth  amendment. 

And  we  could  limit  the  circum- 
stances in  which  exclusion  of  illegally 
obtained  evidence  is  required. 

In  making  compliance  easier,  the 
courts  could  state  clear  rules  govern- 
ing recurring-fact  situations  where  the 
rule  would  apply.  This  is  easier  than  it 
sounds. 

Or.  we  could  relax  the  rules  strict 
requirements— judicially  or  constitu- 
tionally. 

As  far  as  limiting  the  circumstances 
for  applying  the  rule  some  suggest 
substituting  the  use  of  the  rule  in  Fed- 
eral criminal  proceedings  with  a  right 
of  action  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  would  involve  actions  for 
actual  and  punitive  damages  and  could 
include  administrative  sanctions. 

But,  again,  we  come  back  to  the 
question  of  deterrence  and  how  these 
approaches  would  affect  officers'  atti- 
tudes at  the  time  of  violation. 

That  brings  us  to  the  most-hotly  de- 
bated modification  to  the  rule— the 
good  faith  exception.  Basically,  this 
would  not  require  the  exclusion  of  evi- 
dence obtained  in  the  reasonable 
belief  that  the  search  and  seizure  at 
issue  were  consistent  with  the  fourth 
amendment. 

Three  strong  arguments  have  been 

advanced  for  the  good  faith  exception; 

First,    exclusion    is    required    only 

where  its  deterrent  effects  outweigh 

its  costs. 

Second,  when  a  police  officer  acts 
with  a  reasonable  but  mistaken  belief 
that  his  conduct  is  consistent  with  the 
fourth  amendment,  there  is  no  deter- 
rent served  by  the  exclusion. 

Third,  exclusion  frequently  results 
in  the  freeing  of  the  guilty— a  terrible 
social  cost. 

As  lawmakers,  it  is  time  for  us  to  re- 
alize that  there  is  a  need  for  change 
with  regard  to  the  exclusionary  rule. 


As  lawmakers,  we  must  recognize 
that  we  could  and  should  have  a  role 
in  determining  the  practice  and  appli- 
cation of  the  rule— one  which  has  a 
major  impact  on  our  whole  system  of 
justice. 

As  lawmakers,  let  us  consider  the  im- 
portance of  a  good  faith  exception  and 
look  to  legislation  that  protects  not 
only  the  treatment  of  evidence,  but, 
most  importantly,  the  intent  of  the 
rules  that  govern  this  Nation,  and  pro- 
vide rights  to  all  of  its  people. 


FROM  THE  INVISIBLE  HAND.  A 
GESTURE  OF  CONTEMPT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gaydos)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  be- 
lieve in  the  invisible  hand  of  the 
market,  even  as  it  pertains  to  steel:  but 
having  watched  world  commerce.  I 
know  that  all  hands  have  fingers,  par- 
ticularly as  they  have  affected  steel 
since  we  adjourned  the  first  session. 

Fingers  may  point  in  blame,  beckon 
or  show  direction:  they  can  be  used  to 
test  the  weather  or  they  can  be  sticky. 
A  finger  to  the  lips  asks  silence  in  a 
conspiracy  and  one  to  the  temple  in  a 
circular  motion  signals  lunacy. 

In  our  culture,  the  finger  of  a  divine- 
ly inspired  hand  wrote  the  future  on  a 
palace  wall,  and  it  also  engraved  the 
Commandments  brought  down  from 
the  Mount.  Fingers  drawn  inward 
make  a  fist  of  the  hand,  and  this  is  a 
sign  of  the  intent  to  strike. 

Furthermore,  there  are  lone  hands, 
upper  hands,  heavy  hands,  and  hands 
that  wash  one  another,  whether  visi- 
ble or  invisible.  There  are  right  hands 
that  do  not  know  what  left  hands  are 
doing.  Things  can  go  hand  in  glove, 
and  often  the  hand  is  of  iron  and  the 
glove  of  velvet. 

Hands  and  fingers,  and  the  under- 
standing of  their  language,  are  a  main- 
stay of  human  communication  even 
today  amid  the  marvels  of  electronics. 
They  show  direction. 

THE  DIRECTION  OF  WORLD  STEEL 

Since  we  adjourned  the  first  session, 
event  has  piled  rapidly  on  event  in 
world  steel  and  the  sum  of  these  devel- 
opments points  toward  more— and 
more  intense— raiding  of  the  U.S. 
market. 

Even  an  unskilled  hand  can  retrace 
the  route  of  the  invisible  hand  once  it 
has  moved.  You  cannot  tell  where  a 
tornado  will  form:  you  cannot  miss 
where  it  has  been:  there  is  devastation 
where  it  has  touched  down.  The  ques- 
tion we  should  consider  is  whether  it  is 
due  to  the  hand  of  man  or  to  natural 
forces. 

So  let  us  start  with  December  27, 
1982.  when  Bethlehem  Steel  closed 
about  20  percent  of  its  capacity  and 
fired  10,000  workers. 


These  were  workers  and  plants  that 
had  been  competitive  but  fell  after  an 
18-month  siege  by  massive  amounts  of 
dumped  and  subsidized  steel.  The 
dumping  and  subsidies  were  officially 
proved  in  unfair  trade  cases. 

Nevertheless,  the  Europeans  contin- 
ued to  subsidize  their  industry,  and 
the  heavy  hand  of  government  staved 
off  the  bankruptcies  that  the  invisible 
hand  might  have  directed.  The  Asians 
held  the  hand  of  government  and 
leaned  on  policy.  The  developing  na- 
tions added  capacity  and  increased 
shipments  in  the  snap  of  an  invisible 
finger. 

And  this  remained  the  only  steel- 
producing  nation  in  the  world  to  main- 
tain an  open  market;  and  it  is  still  the 
worlds  biggest  market. 

Then  on  December  27,  1983,  United 
States  Steel  announced  the  closing  of 
about  20  percent  of  its  capacity  and 
the  firing  of  about  15,000  workers. 

Again  the  cause  was  loss  of  market 
to  dumped  and  subsidized  steel,  this 
time  over  the  last  30  months.  And 
once  again  trade  findings  are  proving 
the  case. 

And  still  there  is  maneuvering  in 
Europe,  support  in  Asia,  and  ambition 
in  the  developing  world. 

LEFT  HAND  WORKS.  RIGHT  SLUMBERS 

The  Europeans  are  showing  a 
uniqueness  in  their  adjustment  to 
world  conditions— a  unique  hypocrisy. 

For  example.  U.S.  protectionism  was 
condemned  out  of  hand  in  December 
by  the  European  Community's  man  in 
Washington,  Sir  Roy  Denman.  He  said 
it  threatens  to  topple  orderly  world 
trade.  He  scolded  American  steel- 
makers for  claiming  their  legal  right 
to  fair  trade,  for  fighting  subsidy,  and 
dumping. 

And  Sir  Roy  was  particularly  indig- 
nant over  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act 
and  its  15-percent  quota,  which  inci- 
dentally, would  be  the  most  generous 
in  the  world. 

Meantime,  in  Europe,  almo.st  as  Sir 
Roy  sermonized  here,  the  European 
Community  began  talks  with  a 
number  of  countries  on  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  according  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

They  began  negotiations  on  steel. 

They  began  negotiations  on  restrain- 
ing steel  imports  from  15  nations,  in- 
cluding Brazil,  South  Korea,  and 
Japan.  The  Europeans  want  quotas 
that  will  limit  their  imports  from  the 
15  nations  to  4.4  million  tons  a  year: 
this  is  less  than  300,000  tons  per  year 
per  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  15-percent  quota 
would  have  four  times  4.4  million  tons 
of  imports  into  this  market  in  a  good 
year.  We  took  almost  four  times  4.4 
million  tons  in  1983.  and  it  was  a  bad 
one.  The  finger  would  have  to  move  a 
long  way  down  our  list  of  trading  part- 
ners to  get  to  one  who  sent  only 
300.000  tons. 


What   the   European    hand    pushes  with  our  Government  on  what  seems  firm  willing  to  subsidize  up  to  50  per- 

away  will  have  to  find  a  resting  place,  to    be    a    haphazard    and    ineffective  cent  of  the  price  of  a  ton.  It  is  93  per- 

and  this  is  the  only  open  market  in  monitoring  of  specialty  imports.  Spe-  cent    owned    by    the    Government    of 

the  world;  and  at  15  percent,  it  would  cialty  steel  is  monitored  because  the  Italy.  It  lost  $2  billion  in  the  last  2 

remain  the  most  open.  American  industry  fought  and  won  a  years  and  the  announced  plan  is  to  put 

Is  this  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  in-  major  case  while  under  assault  from  $3  billion  more  into  it  by  the  end  of 

visible  hand?  Or  is  it  merely  a  finger  massive  subsidy  and  dumping.  1935. 

of  the  hand  raised  in  the  universal  Furthermore,    in    Germany,    Krupp  as  for  Brazilian  steel,  the  U.S.  De- 
gesture  of  contempt  and  disdain?  and         another         giant         company  partment    of   Commerce    recently    re- 
EUROPEAN  HAND  SUPPORTS  PRICES  (Klocckncr)  havc  merged  casting  and  turned  vet  another  verdict;  the  hand 

Among  the  things  that  caused  Sir  processing    operations    for    titanium  ^.^  fo^nd  to  be  deeply  in  the  cookie 

Rov  to  wring  his  hands  was  the  cor-  steel,  forged  pieces,  and  steel  for  rail-  j^^    There  was  a  finding  of  dumping 

rupting  effect  that  a  successful  exer-  roads.  They  expect  significant  savings  margins  of  up  to  179  percent  on  hot 

cise  of  the  legal   right  to  fair  trade  and  higher  productivity.  rolled  sheet  and  up  to  225  percent  on 

might  have  on  American  business.  And  AH  of  these  firms  compete  directly  j^^^  j.Q„g^  pj^^^^ 

he  condemned   the   higher  prices   he  with  American  workers  and  companies  j^    ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    invisible    hand 

saw  falling  on  American  consumers.  because  this  is  again  the  only  open  ^.g^^yres  another  in  international  com- 

In  Europe,  the  Community  has  just  market  in  the  world.  merce 

completed  arrangements  for  internal  The  striking  thing  about  these  merg-  p^^^thermore.  the  Dutch  will  put  an 

production  quotas  and  a  price-fixing  ers  is  tft  in  none  of    hem  does  ^he  J,™75315  million   into  keeping 

SHc"es''?o%Vwhar;he;view'rcT  Se\"n^alef  ^HSustTany  o'hlr  aliv.   their  big  steel   group:   and   the 

prices    to  ena  wnai  ine>  \iew  as  cut  ,      ^             .               .u.      govern-  French   are   hard   at   work   trying   to 

throat    competition    to    restore    some  grounds     in    most    cases   tne    govern  biecpst  romoanv  out  of  the 

nrnfitahilitv  to  the  market  ments  officiated  at  the  marriage  cere-  Keep  meir  oiggesi  companj,  out  01  tne 

proiitaoiiitj,  to  tne  marKei^  death  grip  of  the  invisible  hand,  which 

As  the  director  of  the  German  Iron  "^^-     ^                                            k     .  u,p  knna-  a^  hankmntrv 
and  Steel  Federation  said.    'It  would  They  do  not  worry  overseas  about  we  know  as  bankruptcy, 
be  much  better  to  have  clear  control  things  like  competitive  balance  in  the  on  the  other  hand 
of  subsidies  but  the  second  best  choice  market   because   the   only   market   in  Meanw  hile,  there  have  been  two  de- 
is  to  control   the  quantities  of  steel  which  they  really  compete  is  this  one:  velopmcnts  in  the  United  States,  the 
traded:  and  it  seems  the  Community  and  they  get  every  kind  of  help  and  Q^ly  open  market  in  the  world,  that 
has  got  this  point.  "  encouragement  to  do  it.  ^.p   ^^n   compare    to   see    who   might 

The  Germans  calculate  subsidies  of  Invisible  hands  can  shake  in  agree-  emerge  with  the  upper  hand. 

$75  to  S85  a  ton   for  steelmakers  in  rnent  and  work  toward  a  common  goal  united  States  Steels  closings  drew 

Britain.   France.   Belgium,   and   Italy,  when  they  have  secured  profitability  applause  from  market  analysts:  from 

They  figure  subsidies  on  coil  products  and  there  is  an  open  market.  another  part  of  the  financial  commu- 

from  Finsider— an  Italian  concern— at  hands  across  the  oceans  j^jjy  ^y^e  act  drew  a  reduction  in  credit 

$137  a  ton  for  items  selling  at  $278.  The  combinations  are  not  restricted  rating.    The    reason?    The    company's 

They  complain  of  sharp  price  cutting  by  national  boundaries.  debt-to-equity  ratio  now  is  too  high, 

meant  to  keep  up  output  and  employ-  For    example.    American    specialty  .^he  result-  Higher  borrowing  costs  in 

ment.  steel   companies    recently    initiated    a  hand-to-hand    combat    with    competi- 

Meantime.     even     our     flinty-eyed  trade   case   against    a   Spanish   steel-  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  j^^,  ^^^^  ^j.  ^^  ^^^^  g^^.. 

American    market    analysts    acknowl-  maker.   The  allegation   is  that   there  ^^nment  financing   Debt  accounts  for 

edge     that     'cutthroat     competition  "  has  been  a  violation  of  fairly  won  spe-  ^^^^  ^^^^  g^  percent  of  capitalization 

from  imports  has  destroyed  profitabil-  cialty  quotas.  .                .     ,  industries 

ity_for  U.S.  com_panies._New  records  _The_ownej_s  of  ^the  Scoff law-^Co.__aje  '"^°7a  merger  SJen  two  big  steel 


for  losses  are  set  each  year. 


Spanish    bank— talk    about    access    to 


companies  is  pending  in  the  United 


Clearly    the    hand    of    the    market  capital-and  a  Japanese  company.  nendine  since  Seo- 

wears    a    government-designed    velvet       Also,  in  Europe,  the  Government  of  f„'^'^b1r     t  h^  S?n  Syed  ^^^^^^ 

glove  in  Europe.  Belgium  and  Luxesbourg  have  w-orked  tember.  "  Ja.^be«j  deged  while  the 

A  joining  OF  hands  out  a  deal  to  save  inree  sieei  compa  ,          ir,„iciHio  honH  tn  nrpHint 

in  addition,  there  are  telling  combi-  nies   in   which   they   have  social   and  Palm  o^^  our  ^nusiWe  hand  to  predict 

nations  taking  place  within  countries  business  interests,  the  Journal  reports,  ^^ri 

as  well  as  between  and  among  differ-  ^^JJ^^^^^^P^B^jJi^^^'-^^'^^tS^  Zl^Z'-  And  all  we  have  heard  from  Justice 

ent  countries.  And  the  invisible  finger  ernment  ol  Belgium  and  tne  one  con  r.,,hiir  rnmmpnt  in  more  than  120 

signals  that  the  goal  is  the  only  open  trolled  by  the  Government  of  Luxem-  ^"P"'^l''^„^°^X'ued   threat    The 

market  in  the  world  bourg  will  share  their  EC  production  days   is   a   thinly   veiled   tnreat.    ine 

^n     Sweden      almost     as     Sir     Roy  quotis.  The  third  one-the  one  they  quota  bill    a  Justice  spokesman  said, 

waggel  hislrngef aTus  inihe  name  o'f  own  jointly-will  get  a  $250  million  in-  ^.if^^^^ZrSLZlZeT"^"''''''' 

free    trade,    four    big    specialty    steel  fusion  of  capital.                ^    ,       ,     .  k  the  invtfble  fineer  oointed  at  our 

firms  announced  they  will  merge  to       In  addition,  events  in  the  dev'elop.ng  ^^^^^^.^l^'^y^^'^lf^^'^f '^^^^^^^^  Z 

become    one    of    the    biggest    in    the  world  have  kept  pace  with   those  in  temple  and  moving  in  circles?  Or  is  the 

worl3!They  win  be  very  efficient.  Europe.   In  Asia,   the  South   Korean  swrling  merely  the  winds  coming  to- 

And  one  of  the  prime  market  strate-  Government      is      building      another  8\V       ."'"frf.oHH    .«,«,,» ni« 

gies  of  the  surviving  steelmaker  is  pen-  export     mill.     The     Government     of  Meantime,  m  the  world    compames 

etration  of  the  U.S.  market  through  Taiwan  wants  to  expand  its  capacity.  have    merged    within    countries    and 

an     American     subsidiary.     IngersoU        And  in  Brazil,  whose  steel  exports  countries  have  come  together  withm 

Steel  here  were  up  108  percent  last  year,  the  companies.  Feeding  from  the  generous 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  story  on  first  heats  have  been  run  in  a  brand  hand  of  government,  they  will  com- 

the  merger  said  the  Swedes  look  on  In-  new  $3  billion  export  mill.  The  first  pete  with  subsidies  of  50  percent  and 

gersoll  as  a   "strategic  beachhead."  It  steel  will  arrive  here  this  month.  dumping  margins  of  225  percent, 

is  peculiar  how  often  the  language  of       This  new  plant  is  jointly  owned  by  They  speak  of  and  they   establish 

war  finds  application  in  international  the  Brazilian  Government  and  two  mi-  strategic  beachheads  m  the  only  open 

trade  nority  foreign  partners.  market  in  the  world.  They  use  the  lan- 

Meantime    a   major   U.S.   specialty       The  partners  are  Kawasaki  of  Japan  guage  of  war;  and  the  first  law  of  war 

company  has  had  to  lodge  a  complaint  and  Finsider  of  Italy.  Finsider  is  the  is  that  there  are  no  laws. 
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They  do  business  in  ways  not  sanc- 
tioned by  what  we  consider  to  be 
sound  practice:  and  they  do  things  for- 
bidden by  law  to  American  companies, 
particularly  as  they  gather  capital.  In 
addition,  they  combine  in  power  con- 
centrations that  would  be  severely 
punished  were  they  to  take  place  here: 
they  fix  prices  and  they  agree  on  who 
will  make  what  and  where  it  will  go. 

Is  this  the  invisible  hand  of  the 
American  market  working  its  evolu- 
tionary magic?  Or  is  it  the  gloved  fist 
unclenching  momentarily  to  render  a 
mono-digital  salute  to  some  quaint  and 
insular  19th  century  notions  that 
blend  the  passion  of  theology  with  the 
novel  findings  of  economics? 

In  short,  is  it  creative  destruction  or 
simply  destruction? 

THE  MOVING  FINCEF 

As  the  poet.  Fitzgerald,  so  appropri- 
ately said: 

The  moving  finger  writes:  and  having  writ, 
moves  on:  nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit  shall 
lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line,  nor  all 
your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it. 

It  may  be  bad  business  to  fix  prices 
in  the  long  run:  I  believe  this,  firmly. 
It  may  be  bad  business  for  govern- 
ment to  subsidize  and  to  own  in  the 
long  run:  I  believe  this  as  well. 

However,  just  as  bad  money  drives 
out  good,  so  does  bad  business  make  it 
impossible  for  good  business  to  sur- 
vive: neither  can  honest  workmen  pay 
their  taxes  nor  meet  their  responsibil- 
ities nor  make  the  contributions  this 
society  demands  if  they  play  the  lone 
hand  against  foreign  governments. 

If  you  cannot  survive  the  short  run. 
there  is  no  long  run.  The  immediate 
future  is  being  written  today  by  the 
hands  of  foreign  governments  in  lan- 
guages we  consistenly  refuse  to  com- 
prehend. 

But.  neither  pious  belief  in  19th  cen- 
tury theo-nomics.  nor  tears,  will  stay 
execution  of  the  warrant  once  it  is 
served.  We  had  execution  on  Decem- 
ber 27.  1982.  and  again  on  December 
27.  1983.  We  can  expect  something  in 
the  last  week  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year  on  a  regular  basis  until  we  under- 
stand that  some  invisible  hands  arc 
heavy  clenched  fists. 

When  we  understand  this,  we  can 
take  a  tip  from  the  Dutch.  No  law  or 
command  of  man  can  turn  back  a 
rising  tide,  yet  the  Dutch  reclaim  land 
from  the  relentless  North  Sea.  There 
would  be  no  Netherlands  without  the 
cunning  hand  of  their  workmen. 

Natural  change  cannot  and  should 
not  be  thwarted:  but  whatever  is  made 
by  the  hand  of  man— whether  visible 
or  hidden— may  by  the  hand  of  man 
be  overturned. 

The  15-percent  quotas  proposed  by 
the  Pair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  are  four 
times  more  generous  than  those  the 
Europeans  are  now  negotiating  with 
15  nations,  who  are  themselves  more 
stingy  in  their  markets  than  the  com- 
munity. The  quotas  in  the  fair  trade  in 


steel  bill  are  temporary.  They  are  de- 
signed to  give  the  American  industry 
time— 5  years— to  do  for  itself  at 
higher  borrowing  costs  what  every 
other  nation  does  for  its  steel  industry 
at  low  cost  or  no  cost. 

And  remember,  without  these  subsi- 
dies and  this  dumping  the  foreign 
steel  that  is  coming  here  would  be  too 
high-priced  to  sell  in  this  market, 
which  is  the  only  open  market  in  the 
world.  Without  the  helping  hand  of 
foreign  governments,  this  steel  could 
not  compete  here. 

So  I  invite  all  in  this  body  who  are 
concerned  about  the  future  of  America 
and  all  of  its  industries  to  review  all  of 
the  record  and  to  consider  cosponsor- 
ing  the  fair  trade  in  steel  bill. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  even-handed- 
ness  that  is  called  for  by  the  times: 
and  it  would  be  a  gesture  of  steady- 
handedness  that  cannot  be  misinter- 
preted, not  even  by  our  friend,  Sir 
Roy. 

And  finally,  it  would  put  a  finger  on 
a  big  part  of  the  problem. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  conclude  by  saying  that  I  under- 
stand in  the  heat  of  debate  under  spe- 
cial order,  where  my  colleagues  would 
be  unable  to  recognize  me  or  unwilling 
or  probably  by  inadvertence.  And  I 
could  not  get  recognition. 

But  I  would  like  to  take  this  next 
minute  or  two  to  put  on  record  some 
of  the  points  that  I  wanted  to  make 
during  that  debate. 

And  the  first  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  regardless  of  how  you  cut  the 
apple,  the  fact  remains  that  the  ad- 
ministration in  Lebanon  is  there.  They 
are  going  to  have  to  answer  to  the 
American  people.  It  has  been  the  ac- 
cepted policy,  no  matter  who  wants  to 
polish  the  apple  which  way.  it  is  the 
accepted  historical  policy  in  this  coun- 
try that  he  who  rules  has  got  to 
answer.  And  the  administration  is  in 
Lebanon. 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  particular  reso- 
lution and  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
the  really  very  finite  but  yet  very  com- 
plicated details  involving  the  Marines 
in  Lebanon.  All  I  know  is  there  is  a 
Member  here,  my  good  friend  from 
Texas,  waiting  to  give  us  the  result  of 
his  great  study.  And  he  has  always 
been  here  during  special  orders.  He 
will  agree  with  me  that  nobody  called 
me  from  the  administration,  nor  him, 
to  consult  with  us,  when  they  made 


the  decision  to  put  the  Marines  in  Leb- 
anon. It  was  an  Executive  decision. 
And  by  law  and  under  the  Constitu- 
tion the  President  had  a  right  to  do  it. 
But  once  he  did  it,  he  has  to  answer 
for  it. 

We  do  have  the  ramifications  of  the 
War  Powers  Act.  We  had  all  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  debate  and  the  self- 
wringing  of  hands  and  also  the  re- 
criminations we  have  been  hearing 
about.  The  fact  remains  that  the  ad- 
ministration in  power  is  the  one  that 
is  going  to  answer.  They  did  it.  And 
they  have  got  to  respond.  They  have 
to  answer  to  it. 

I  remember  in  the  past  some  of  the 
debate  had  indicated  that  there  were 
some  remarks  that  were  so  viciously 
made  in  conjunction  with  the  passage 
where  the  attempted  now  policy  reso- 
lution, it  was  bad.  it  probably  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  decency  here  in 
the  House.  I  can  remember  back  as  a 
Member  when  the  Republican  Party 
and  to  the  man  repeatedly  called 
Jimmy  Carter  the  worst  of  names  and 
I  do  not  want  to  repeat  them.  And 
they  did  it  in  every  special  order,  every 
day,  week  after  week  and  month  after 
month.  In  fact.  I  think  the  criticism 
that  is  being  directed  toward  the 
President  today,  because  of  the  Leba- 
non situation,  is  mild— I  repeat  that, 
mild— compared  to  what  the  Demo- 
crats had  to  put  up  with  when  we  had 
the  situation  in  Iran  and  we  had  the 
situation  down  in  the  Caribbean  and 
we  had  the  influx  of  the  immigrants 
and  we  had  the  other  things  that 
plagued  the  Carter  administration. 

Whether  it  is  right  or  whether  it  is 
wrong,  far  be  it  for  me  to  be  the  final 
word  as  far  as  that  is  concerned.  But 
the  fact  still  remains,  there  is  a  situa- 
tion there.  The  administration  must 
answer  to  the  American  people  for 
what  they  have  advocated. 

I  have  taken  my  position  as  a  matter 
of  record  and  many  others  in  the 
House  have.  I  thought  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  special  orders  that  they 
had  handled  today  were  very  bias, 
they  were  unfair  insofar  as  they  did 
not  allow  the  majority  whip  to  re- 
spond at  times.  I  guess  that  is  a  natu- 
ral thing  that  occurs  when  one  party 
holds  the  control  of  the  time. 

I  wanted  to  make  .some  remarks 
known  at  that  time  and  I  was  not  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  take  umbrage  with  the  gen- 
tleman's statement 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  do  not  want  the 
gentleman  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  the  majority 
whip  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
respond.  I  saw  him  respond  I  think  in 


a  very  articulate  way  and  I  saw  the 
majority  and  the  minority  proponents 
of  the  various  positions  getting  togeth- 
er after  the  discussion  on  the  floor 
and  basically  going  over  this  problem. 

I  watched  the  discussion  on  the  floor 
and  the  debate  and  the  statements 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  SiLJANDER)  and  I  thought 
that  his  major  point  was  very  appro- 
priate. And  that  is  simply  that  the 
Syrians  are  presently  looking  at  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  they  are  looking  at 
the  resolution  which  is  coming  up  very 
shortly  and  a  number  of  Members  on 
the  Democrat  side  of  the  aisle  who 
appear  to  want  to  leave  Lebanon  and 
the  Syrians  are  deriving  from  this  per- 
ception, I  think,  the  basic  attitude 
that  they  do  not  have  to  make  any 
concessions  in  the  negotiations  that 
are  going  on  right  now,  that  if  they 
simply  sit  and  wait  the  U.S.  Congress 
will  take  the  Marines  out  of  Lebanon 
without  any  concessions  on  their  part. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  look 
at  Mr.  Assad's  position  as  recently  ar- 
ticulated that  that  is  exactly  what  he 
is  doing. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
how  obvious  it  is,  but  it  is  obvious  to 
me  that  the  gentleman  speaking  now 
was  not  here  when  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  was 
making  his  remarks,  or  the  gentleman 
would  not  be  talking  that  way. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  was  speaking  to  Mr. 
SiLJANDER's  remarks.  Those  were  the 
ones  that  I  did  see  and  I  thought  that 
he  maintained  the  position  very  well. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Well,  the  gentleman 
did  not  hear  all  the  remarks.  And  I  am 
primarily  referring  and  I  do  refer  to 
the  gentleman's  colleague  who  refused 
to  yield  to  me.  And  if  he  were  here  I 
would  refuse  to  yield  to  him.  I  am 
trying  to  give  the  gentleman  the  cour- 
tesy that  he  did  not  extend  to  me. 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  gentleman 
since  he  brings  it  up.  Again  I  want  to 
emphasize,  the  administration  has  to 
answer  for  what  it  has  done  and  advo- 
cated. 

And  I  see  this  continual  conspiracy 
on  the  part— strike  that  word— this 
continual  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
other  party  to  continually  defend  the 
President.  Sure  they  should  do  it. 
That  is  their  right.  But  they  do  it  in 
conjunction  with  trying  to  rap  the 
Democratic  Party  with  what  I  consider 
unfounded  and  undocumented  accusa- 
tions. 

Let  me  give  the  gentleman  an  exam- 
ple of  what  I  am  talking  about.  The 
gentleman  can  go  back— and  I  do  not 
know  how  long  the  gentleman  has 
been  here— go  back  and  read  that 
Record  as  to  what  occurred  when  Mr. 
Carter  had  his  problems.  And  I  am  not 
saying  he  was  right  or  he  was  wrong. 
Go  back  and  read  the  Record  and 
then  discern  in  your  best  judgment, 
for  your  own  purposes,  whether  or  not 
the  accusers  at  that  time  and  the  crit- 


ics at  that  time  were  fair  to  him  as 
now  being  asked  for  fairness  by  Mr. 
Walker,  my  good  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania. 
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I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  debate 
one  way  or  another  because  I  do  not 
think  it  is  proper  for  me— I  am  not  on 
that  particular  committee— but  I  take 
the  position  that  it  is  very  unfair  to 
criticize  the  document  which  we  know 
is  a  resolution  and  which,  if  a  person 
reads  it,  we  must  conclude  has  not  one 
vicious  word  in  it.  And  that  is  a  fact. 
Even  if  you  took  the  normal  nomen- 
clature of  any  word  contained  in  that 
document,  there  is  not  one  vicious 
word  in  it;  and  to  twist  that  around 
and  say  the  Democrats  are  using  this 
"vicious  document,"  this  resolution,  as 
a  highly  critical  document,  I  do  not 
think  is  fair,  and  I  think  it  has  no  jus- 
tification. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  just  a  minute? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  again  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Let  us  set  a  few  things  straight. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Wait  a  minute.  It  is 
my  time.  Do  you  want  to  set  me 
straight,  or  what? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  us  set  a  few  facts 
straight. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  All  right. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  To  start  out  with, 
you  said  the  administration  has  to 
answer  for  our  policy  in  Lebanon.  We 
have  been.  The  policy  in  Lebanon  as 
presently  exists  is  a  policy  that  was 
approved  by  this  House  not  too  long 
ago.  So  it  is  a  bipartisan  policy.  I  think 
we  cannot  ignore  the  realism  that  in 
fact  Lebanon  is  a  political  issue  today 
and  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  political 
issue  in  the  campaign  and  it  is  going  to 
influence  voters  to  vote  one  way  or  (he 
other.  You  have  to  accept  that  reality. 
At  this  present  time  I  think  it  is  a  real 
mistake  for  the  Democratic  Caucus  or 
for  the  Republican  Caucus  to  bring  up 
in  a  nonbipartisan  manner  a  position 
which  is  going  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
Syrians 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Let  me  respond  to  my 
good  friend.  It  is  my  time. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  I  could  just  contin- 
ue my  sentence. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  refuse  to  yield  any 
further. 

Let  me  take  one  point  seriatim  with 
my  good  friend,  and  I  am  going  to  be 
nice  to  you  and  yield  to  you,  like  your 
people  did  not  yield  to  me,  but  you  are 
going  to  do  it  on  my  terms. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
allow  me  to  finish  my  sentence  before 
he  takes  my  time  away? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  No.  I  refuse  to  yield 
until  I  respond.  If  you  want  me  to 
yield  again,  you  are  going  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman about  it. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Let  me  just  say  this 
to  the  gentleman:  The  decision  to  put 
the  Marines  in  place  was  not  made  in  a 
bipartisan  method  here  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.  That  was  not  the  case. 
And  no  matter  how  many  times  he 
states  it,  it  is  not  going  to  make  it  a 
truism.  That  was  not  the  case.  The 
President  made  that  decision.  I  am  not 
saying  he  was  right  or  wrong.  I  am  not 
treading  in  that  area.  I  am  just  saying 
that  when  he  made  the  decision,  he 
made  it.  I  did  not  make  it  and  the 
House  did  not  make  it  formally  or  in- 
formally. 

If  the  gentleman  has  a  misunder- 
standing of  what  occurred,  I  think  he 
ought  to  retract  his  statement.  That  is 
a  truism. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  will  yield.  And  I  am 
going  to  yield  on  one  condition.  Let  us 
take  one  point  at  a  time  and  just  do 
not  try  to  outtalk  me.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Be  fair  about  it. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  would  like  to  tell 
the  gentleman  that  the  only  thing  I 
asked  for  was  the  ability  to  finish  my 
sentence,  not  necessarily  to  go  on  and 
on.  Let  us  take  the  gentleman's  point. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  apologize  if  the  gen- 
tleman is  interpreting  my  interruption 
as  being  one  that  would  prohibit  him 
from  concluding  his  thoughts.  I  do  not 
want  to  do  that.  But  let  us  take  one 
point  at  a  time. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  OK,  let  us  take  one 
point  at  a  time. 

This  House  did  vote  to  go  along  with 
the  President's  request  to  stay  in  Leb- 
anon. So  although  we  got  into  Leba- 
non—in fact,  we  came  into  Lebanon  os- 
tensibly under  a  much  different  policy 
than  presently  exists— the  Congress 
did  at  least  ratify  the  administration's 
request,  and  we  did  have  a  vote,  and 
the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  did 
say  that  we  should  not  be  partisan  in 
this  issue.  There  have  been  votes  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  which  have 
ratified  the  present  existence  of  the 
marines  in  Lebanon  under  the  War 
Powers  Act.  Now,  that  is  a  fact,  is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  am  not  questioning 
that  at  all.  The  only  statement  I  made 
was  that  the  original  decision  was  the 
President's.  I  did  not  vote  for  that  res- 
olution. I  do  not  know  how  you  voted, 
but  I  did  not  vote  for  it.  I  want  to 
make  that  fact  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Understanding  that, 
will  the  gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  will,  if  the  gentle- 
man responds  seriatim  point  by  point. 
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Mr.  HUNTER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. That  is  exactly  what  I  am 
doing. 

My  point  was  that  our  policy  under 
which  the  marines  are  staying  in  Leba- 
non is  a  policy  that  was  arrived  al- 
and I  am  talking  about  not  what  got 
them  there  in  the  first  place  but  the 
fact  that  they  are  staying  in  Leba- 
non—by a  bipartisan  action.  We  voted 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  to  go  along 
with  that. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Let  me  respond 
there.  The  President  said,  as  a  matter 
of  public  knowledge  and  formally  on 
the  record,  that  he  was  going  to  keep 
the  troops  there  regardless  of  whether 
that  original  resolution  was  passed  or 
not.  He  said  that  repeatedly.  He  made 
the  decision.  And  he  said  they  would 
continue  there  until  he  decided.  In 
fact,  that  was  what  was  so  violently 
debated  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
whether  or  not  he  was  going  to  pull 
them  out.  whether  or  not  the  War 
Powers  Act  in  any  respect  attached  to 
the  problem.  And  that  was  the  admin- 
istrations  stated  position  publicly. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
continue  to  yield? 
Mr.  GAYDOS.  Yes. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  I  will  say  that  if  the 
gentleman  thinks  that  the  reason  we 
voted  to  basically  ratify  the  Presi- 
dents request  to  keep  the  marines  in 
Lebanon  was  because  he  was  going  to 
do  it  anyway.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
not  informed.  This  was  a  deliberate 
vote  by  this  House  to  keep  the  ma- 
rines in  Lebanon  and  not  to  set  a  date 
certain  for  their  removal.  And  that 
was  a  bipartisan  action.  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman,  by  going  back  to  the 
policy  and  the  purpose  for  the  Presi- 
dent first  inserting  the  marines,  can 
alter  that  fact. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  me 
time  to  respond  to  his  comments  on 
the  floor.  I  think  he  has  made  some 
excellent  points.  I  think  that  the 
major  point  that  all  of  Congress 
should  remember  is  that  the  Syrians 
are  watching  what  we  do  on  this  floor, 
and  I  would  hope  that  our  actions  are 
not  going  to  be  interpreted  as  mani- 
festing a  lack  of  resolve  for  the  United 
States  to  help  establish  an  independ- 
ent Lebanon. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  allowing 
me  to  speak  on  that  issue. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man makes  points  that  are  viable.  But 
let  me  say  this:  I  happen  to  have  spent 
some  time  in  the  House,  and  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  at  this  time  that  I 
see  an  unfolding  of  repetition  of  fact 
upon  fact  upon  fact,  as  has  been  part 
of  the  record  of  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
everything,  from  beginning  to  end, 
how  we  got  into  the  matter,  how  we 
sustained  ourselves,  how  we  could  not 
pull  out  of  it.  And  I  am  not  even 
saying  as  a  matter  of  record  today 
whether  or  not  I  think  it  is  right  or 


wrong.  I  am  just  trying  to  reiterate  for 
the  Record  that  I  see  everything  re- 
peating itself. 

For  instance,  there  was  a  statement 
made  recently,  "Oh,  we  cannot  get 
out,  it  is  impossible.  We  are  stuck  in 
there.  Look  what  would  happen."  The 
next  statement:  "Oh.  the  government 
is  getting  stronger.  Gemayel  and  all  of 
his  people  there,  now  we  have  got  a 
couple  more  regiments  we  are  training, 
and  it  is  going  to  be  all  right,  they  are 
going  to  get  together,  they  are  going 
to  be  able  to  defend  their  country,  de- 
mocracy is  going  to  prevail." 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
right  or  I  am.  All  I  know  is  that  this 
reiteration  has  all  of  the  facets  and 
the  criticism,  the  justification,  all  of  it, 
all  repeated.  In  the  meantime,  the  cas- 
ualties start  all  over  again. 

I  am  not  even  saying— I  do  not  know, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  am  in  a  position 
at  this  time,  not  having  specific  infor- 
mation—whether we  are  in  there  right 
or  wrong.  All  I  know  is  that  I  have  a 
great  fear  that  we  are  getting  into  an 
inextricable  position,  that  we  are 
thrust  into  someplace  that  we  cannot 
get  ourselves  out  of.  and  reasoning  is 
not  going  to  prevail,  because  all  of 
these  things  were  debated  on  all  of 
these  issues  identically  10  to  12  years 
ago.  I  happened  to  be  sitting  here  lis- 
tening to  them  and  experiencing  the 
frustration  at  that  time. 

I  had  hoped  my  colleagues  would  be 
here.  They  had  asked  for  a  debate.  It 
was  a  good  debate.  I  imagine,  but  I 
thought  it  was  unfair  insofar  as  we  did 
not  have  a  fair  share  of  the  time.  But 
I  just  hope  that  reason  prevails.  I 
hope  that  we  do  find  ourselves  out  of 
the  morass  we  are  in. 

I   hear  them  talking  about   foreign 
trade,  as  to  what  other  countries  are 
doing  for  their  self-interest  and  what 
we  are  not  doing,  and  trying  to  be  fair, 
trying  to  look  at  the  needs,  internal, 
domestic,   international   needs  of  the 
countries,  and  how  trade  should  be  a 
two-way  street,  which  it   is  not,  and 
then    taking    into    consideration    not 
only  the  trade  issue  but  also  our  abili- 
ty  to   participate   in   the   Mideast   in 
such  a  controversial  situation.  I  think 
it  is  going  to  take  probable  minds  and 
actions  of  great  consequence  to  ulti- 
mately  determine   what   is   right   and 
wrong.  But  probably  the  reason  why  I 
am  just  taking  these  few  minutes  at 
the  end  of  these  special   remarks  is 
that  I  am  just  trying  to  caution  my 
colleagues.  Let  us  make  sure  that  we 
give  this  very  thorough  consideration 
and  that  we  do  not  repeat  some  steps 
we  have  taken  before  and  that  we  do 
not  end  up  doing  something  that  we 
originally  did  not  intend  to  do. 

There  being  no  one  else  on  the  floor 
here  willing  to  participate  in  that 
aspect,  let  me  close  my  special  order 
with  this  admonition  as  far  as  trade  is 
concerned:  We  met  today  with  Secre- 
tary Baldrige.  with  the  Steel  Caucus. 


We  did  not  discuss  things  that  were  of 
utmost  secrecy,  but  there  were  some 
exchanges  of  ideas  that  may  have  far- 
reaching  implications.  We  talked 
about  what  our  trade  policy  should  be 
as  far  as  developing  and  emerging  na- 
tions are  concerned  and  the  overall 
problem  that  we  have  in  this  country 
involving  steel  and  steel  imports  and 
the  source  of  them. 
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We  looked  and  we  saw  some  pecu- 
liarities take  place  that  we  talked 
about  today  in  the  Steel  Caucus  execu- 
tive committee  that  we  exhaustively 
discussed  and  debated.  For  instance. 
Japan  taking  the  position  that  Korea 
is  taking  undue  advantage  of  the  inter- 
national trade  arrangements  and 
agreements.  GATT.  and  is  dumping  in 
Japan  and  Korea  steel  illegally,  im- 
properly, under  existing  agreements. 
We  looked  at  that  and  tried  to  fit  it 
into  our  problem  we  have  here  with 
Brazil. 

We  tried  to  fit  in  the  Caribbean  Ini- 
tiative where  this  country.  I  say  fool- 
lishly  but  others  say  there  are  justifi- 
cations for  it,  has  said,  "Look,  we  are 
going  to  allow  the  Caribbean  nations, 
because  of  thier  very  critical  economic 
situation,  to  ship  into  this  country 
many,  many  different  items  tariff  free. 
We  looked  at  the  situation  in 
Mexico,  where  Mexico  under  interna- 
tional agreements  has  no  restraints  be- 
cause she  is  not  a  party  to  GATT  and. 
therefore,  the  problems  with  her  take 
on  a  nomenclature  that  are  very,  very 
specific  and  different  than  others  and 
we  are  looking  at  the  overall  situation 
as  it  pertains  to  specialty  and  we 
looked  at  our  projected  future  in  this 
country  as  to  the  viability  of  the  do- 
mestic steel  industry  not  only  in  exist- 
ing economic  circles  and  reasons  and 
purposes,  but  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  an  example 
that  I  think  is  unattackable:  that 
when  the  Isreali  forces  lost  the  first 
day  of  the  war  years  back  and  had 
something  like  700  or  800  tank  casual- 
ties, the  first  country  they  turned  to 
was  us  and  we  had  to  deplete  our  Na- 
tional Guard.  We  had  to  take  all  of 
those  tanks  and  rush  them  over  there 
by  airlift  so  that  her  defensive  posture 
would  be  on  what  would  be  amenable 
to  the  situation. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  if  we  do  not 
make  steel  in  this  country?  Who  is 
going  to  supply  that  steel?  What  hap- 
pens when  we  give  away  our  tool  steel 
industry  and  our  specialty  steel,  titani- 
um, and  everything  that  implies,  all 
types  of  specialty  steel,  where  one 
buys  it  by  the  pound  and  not  by  the 
ton,  which  they  use  in  afterburners 
and  all  of  our  war  endeavors  and  so- 
phisticated weaponry. 

All  that  depends  upon  specialty  steel 
and  all  the  ramifications  of  it.  then. 


when  you  lose  your  industry.  What  do 
you  do?  Where  do  you  look  for  the 
sources? 

So  those  are  things  we  talked  about 
today.  I  am  going  to  be  taking  special 
orders  trying  to  explain,  trying  to  jus- 
tify, maybe  at  times,  and  hopefully 
trying  to  elucidate,  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues,  what  the  problem  is 
and  trying  to  be  fair,  trying  to  be  accu- 
rate, and  hopefully,  a  self-serving  dec- 
laration on  my  part,  trying  to  be  effec- 
tive. That  is  what  we  are  going  to  do. 
We  are  going  to  keep  it  up  and  be  as 
persistent  as  we  can.  and  I  hope  we  are 
as  persistent  as  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  who  has  been  so 
persistent  on  so  many  issues  and  has. 
in  the  long  run.  ultimately  ended  up 
accomplishing  what  he  wanted  to  do 
in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  only  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  the  long,  sus- 
tained effort.  He  has  shared  the  loneli- 
ness of  these  hours  with  some  of  us, 
and  I,  for  one,  appreciate  his  leader- 
ship that  has  led  to  action.  If  what  we 
have  now  are  just  some  vestiges  of  the 
protection  the  American  consumer, 
American  industry,  should  have  had,  I 
think  in  large  part  it  has  been  due  to 
his  efforts,  his  leadership,  and  that  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  Steel  Caucus. 

I.  for  one.  want  to  record  the  show- 
that  I  am  grateful  for  his  leadership  in 
keeping  some  of  us  informed  who  do 
not  have  the  direct  relationship  and 
responsibility  that  the  gentleman  has 
and  has  so  ably  discharged. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  my  very  personal  and  sincere  asso- 
ciation and  also  my  concept  and  my 
description  I  have  given  on  many  occa- 
sions to  my  colleague  from  Texas,  I 
really,  sincerely,  appreciate  what  he 
has  said  as  a  distinct  compliment,  one 
that  I  probably  do  not  deserve,  but  I 
really  appreciate  that. 

The  gentleman  does  remind  me  that 
some  affirmative  action  has  occurred. 
We  have  had  a  Buy  American,  as  far 
as  the  highway  bill  is  concerned.  It 
does  mean  some  jobs  have  been  saved. 
We  did  have  a  great  debate  involving 
the  proposed  northern  pipeline  vis-a- 
vis who  would  supply  the  pipe,  the  size 
pipe,  and  where  and  from.*  with 
Canada  and  other  places.  I  would  like 
to  assume  we  have,  hopefully,  been  in- 
strumental in  affecting  or  maybe  in- 
fluencing the  fact  that  we  do  have 
right  in  place  today  on  specialty  steel 
some  quotas.  The  administration  has 
acquiesced. 

It  has  been  a  lonely  battle,  my  col- 
league does  remind  me.  We  have  been 
ridiculed  at  times  because  even  the 
area  which  I  come  from,  which  is  very 


heavily  unionized,  has  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  support  the  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced here  some  6  months  ago  that  we 
call,  not  the  Fair  Steel  Trade  Act,  but 
the  reciprocity  bill  which  in  essence 
says  we  will  do  with  other  countries 
what  they  do  with  us.  Our  unions  have 
repeatedly  taken  a  position  that  that 
is  not  right;  we  should  not  interfere 
with  international  free  trade.  But  now 
hopefully  they  are  coming  around. 

But  those  are  some  of  the  frustra- 
tions we  have  had  over  the  years. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  now  yield  to  a 
member  of  the  caucus,  one  who  has 
been  so  instrumental  in  helping  us 
effect  some  of  these  changes,  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  moved  by  the  re- 
marks of  our  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  to  add  my  own  words  to 
his  in  tribute  to  the  leadership  that 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  given  on 
this  very  important  issue  through  his 
leadership  in  the  Steel  Caucus. 

I  know  that  I  have  not  been  as  faith- 
ful as  he  has  either  in  my  attendance 
or  my  diligence  in  pursuing  these 
issues.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  we  have  lost  the  only  steel 
mill  in  California,  one  which  is  in  my 
district. 

But  the  gentleman  in  the  well  has 
helped  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  on  the  great  importance  of 
this  problem  of  our  steel  industry  in 
this  country,  not  only  the  specialty 
steel  interests  but  all  steel,  and  how 
vital  this  is  to  the  future  security  and 
economic  prosperity  of  this  country, 

I  want  the  gentleman  to  know  that  I 
appreciate  the  work  that  he  has  done. 
It  must  compel  us  ultimately  to  take 
some  action  different  from  what  we 
have  been  doing.  We  cannot  allow  this 
situation  to  continue,  and  I  know  that 
he  will  continue  to  work  on  it. 

I  just  wanted  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  and  to  pledge  my  contin- 
ued support. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  want  the  record  to  show  that 
the  executive  board  member  from 
California  has  supported  the  Steel 
Caucus  financially,  through  his  time, 
doing  yeoman  duty  time  and  time 
again,  taking  from  his  other  obliga- 
tions and  duties,  his  committee  work, 
and  participating  in  hearings  that  we 
have  had  with  all  types  of  personal- 
ities, with  industry,  international  per- 
sonalities. He  was  always  there. 

If  the  time  the  gentleman  put  in 
would  have  been  rewarded  by  the 
number  of  industrial  activities  and  fac- 
tories working  in  his  area,  California 
would  have  been  swamped.  I  say  that 
without  any  reservation.  California 
would  have  been  swamped  with  the 
steel  industry. 


But  we  all  know  what  happened  in 
California.  Because  of  the  physical  lo- 
cation, high  shipping  costs  between 
California  and  the  central  part  of  this 
country  and  the  East,  and  the  proxim- 
ity of  the  production  and  producers 
originating  in  the  Far  East,  all  this 
has  contributed  to  the  fact  that  a  ton 
of  steel  lands  in  California  cheaper 
than  we  can  make  it  there.  So  even 
Houdini  could  not  change  that. 

I  also  want  the  record  to  show  that 
the  Member  from  California  who  has 
just  spoken  was  one  of  the  most 
viable,  influential  and  effective  Mem- 
bers in  that  Steel  Caucus,  and  many 
times,  although  he  does  not  admit  it  at 
this  point,  we  looked  to  him  for  leader- 
ship. I  just  happen  to  have  been  occu- 
pying the  chair  at  the  time.  He  has 
been  a  tiger,  for  want  of  a  better  de- 
scriptive term,  in  many  of  our  endeav- 
ors and  when  we  had  our  darkest  mo- 
ments. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  this:  I  do 
not  know,  I  do  not  think  the  caucus 
knows,  where  we  are  going  to  go  and 
what  the  ultimate  results  are  going  to 
be. 

D  1510 

I  do  know  that  we  have  brought  it 
down  upon  this  question  in  the  spot- 
light of  enlightenment,  and  that  we 
have  people  now  participating  in  it. 
The  record  is  very,  very  clear  now  that 
this  is  a  problem  touching  all  facets. 
Not  only  steel,  but  the  same  principles 
apply  to  anything  you  can  envision  in 
real  life  or  that  you  know  exists. 

We  talk  about  costume  jewelry  that 
we  do  not  make  in  this  country.  We 
used  to  employ  20,000  people  to  make 
costume  jewelry  for  all  of  our  young 
ladies,  and  all  of  our  costume  jewelry, 
I  think  without  exception,  is  now 
made  overseas.  Christmas  tree  lights 
and  ornaments  and  things  of  that 
nature  are  all  made  overseas. 

I  am  not  saying  that  a  country 
cannot  survive  because  it  does  not 
make  costume  jewelry  or  it  does  not 
make  Christmas  tree  lights,  but  I  do 
say  that  if  somebody  wants  to  buy 
those  things  and  you  want  to  have 
your  economy  moving  and  be  effective, 
people  are  going  to  have  to  work  some- 
place, and  everybody  cannot  work  in 
the  steel  mills,  because  I  say  "There 
just  ain't  no  more  jobs  there."  So  in 
order  to  earn  that  ability  to  purchase, 
they  have  to  have  jobs. 

It  is  just  like  Johnny  Dent  used  to 
say  when  he  was  here  and  used  to  lead 
this  battle  long  before  I  came  along. 
Johnny  Dent  used  to  go  out  there  and 
speak  to  the  china  producers,  and  I 
even  think  at  that  time  they  paid  him 
a  terrific  honorarium— $250.  And 
Johnny  would  say— and  he  would 
bring  the  house  down— "Let  me  tell 
you  something,  you  go  to  Taiwan— and 
I  love  the  Taiwanese— and  you  go  to 
Japan,  you  go  there  and  you  visit,  and 
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you  buy  from  them  china.  How  many 
times  has  a  Chinese  national  or  a  Tai- 
wanese national  come  and  sat  down  in 
your  restaurant  and  used  that  cup  to 
drink  a  cup  of  tea?  Very  seldom." 

So  he  would  say.  •Look,  you  cant 
sell  to  the  whole  world.  You've  got  to 
buy  from  them.  You've  got  to  be  fair." 
He  would  always  make  this  point. 
This  is  him  speaking  years  back.  He 
would  say.  "Today  here  we  are.  we 
don't  even  make  such-and-such  china, 
a  cup  of  this  or  a  cup  of  that." 

That  is  just  not  good  horsesense.  It 
has  always  l)een  the  basic  principle 
under  the  international  free  trade  con- 
cept. It  has  always  been  the  common- 
sense  and  the  fundamental  of  it.  It  has 
always  been  that  way.  that  you  sell  to 
the  world  what  you  make,  what  you 
can  produce  effectively  and  efficiently 
and  competitively,  and  they  should 
buy  from  you  what  you  make. 

But  that  is  not  the  case  today.  The 
whole  thing  has  changed.  We  have 
governments  which  are  in  business 
today.  They  subsidize.  We  have  car- 
tels, international  cartels.  They  get  to- 
gether. We  have  the  free  enterprise 
concept  here  in  this  country  compet- 
ing with  the  governments  of  Japan. 
Korea.  Taiwan.  West  Germany.  Eng- 
land. Italy.  Brazil— you  name  it— in- 
cluding Mexico. 

For  instance,  let  nie  give  a  good  ex- 
ample. An  American  producer  needs 
money  for  capitalization.  He  has  to  go 
down  to  the  bank  and  pay  around  13 
percent  interest,  maybe  16  percent. 
Give  or  take  a  little,  whatever  it  is.  he 
is  paying  high  interest. 

If  you  want  to  produce  something 
like  that  in  other  countries,  because  of 
their  national  policy,  you  go  down  to  a 
consortium,  you  go  down  to  NITI,  you 
put  an  application  in.  and  they  ar- 
range a  bank  loan  for  you.  They  make 
a  determination  that  you  are  going  to 
be  producing  something  that  some- 
body else  is  already  producing,  and 
they  set  it  all  out  for  you. 

That  is  real  nice.  But  when  it  comes 
to  competition,  this  Government  says 
to  our  people.  "You  can't  have  two 
people  producing.  Antitrust  says  two 
people  can't  get  together." 

Like  United  States  Steel  wanted  to 
get  together  and  agree  to  buy  its  slabs 
from  Bethlehem  so  it  could  keep  its 
finishing  part  going  down  there  out- 
side of  Philadelphia  at  the  Pairless 
Works— well,  they  cannot  do  that  in 
this  country.  You  go  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  they  work  together,  hand-in- 
hand,  glove-in-glove.  It  is  that  old  fist 
we  are  talking  about,  the  velvety 
glove,  and  it  fits. 

That  is  unfair  competition.  I  could 
go  on  and  give  example  after  example 
after  example.  Who  could  in  their 
wildest  dreams  ever  have  imagined 
that  some  country  could  produce— and 
I  will  give  a  good  example— where  we 
have  like  modem  facilities?  Our  stain- 
less steel  capacity  in  this  country  is 


the  most  modern  in  the  world.  It  is  ad- 
mitted in  international  circles  that  the 
most  modern,  up-to-date  stainless  steel 
production  capacity  right  now  rests  in 
this  country.  It  is  phenomenal,  but 
that  is  what  happened. 

Now.  on  steel,  we  had  to  give  them 
protection.  Why?  Because  of  that  old 
criticism  that  "you  have  antiquated 
production  facilities  and  that  is  why 
you  cant  compete."  That  is  a  bunch  of 
baloney.  There  we  have  it.  They  could 
not  compete,  because  they  made  it  and 
they  are  making  it  in  my  district  and 
in  other  districts.  Allegheny  Ludlum  is 
one  of  them.  It  is  the  most  modern. 

We  had  to  give  them  protection,  and 
the  protections  are  in  place  today. 
Why  do  we  have  to  do  it,  even  with 
the  most  modern  steel  production?  Be- 
cause Sweden,  West  Germany,  Brazil, 
and  all  these  other  countries  start 
dumping  on  them  and  selling  below 
cost. 

This  is  not  me  talking:  it  is  a  matter 
of  record  found  by  the  International 
Trade  Commission. 

Now,  our  country  and  our  industries 
cannot  compete,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  compete  under  those  con- 
ditions. We  have  been  asking  for 
years— and  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  knows  this— 
asking  for  years,  give  us  a  U.S.  nation- 
al policy.  Give  us  some  direction  over 
here.  Let  our  bankers  make  arrange- 
ments with  steel  to  give  them  reasona- 
ble interest  rates,  if  that  is  the  case. 
Let  them  participate  on  an  equal  com- 
petitive footing  with  foreign  countries. 
Let  us  not  always  bring  antitrust  suits 
against  them.  Let  us  not  always  pro- 
vide a  forum  whereby  our  people  are 
asked  to  pay  these  high  rates  while 
other  countries  are  encouraged  and  fi- 
nanced by  their  governments'  partici- 
pation. 

I  can  go  on  and  on  and  on  with  ex- 
ample after  example.  I  just  want  to 
say  this  for  the  record:  In  this  country 
more  than  half  of  our  shoes  are  im- 
ports. Whether  they  come  from 
Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Italy,  or  France, 
over  half  of  them  are  imports.  That 
might  be  good  or  that  might  be  bad. 
but  the  fact  remains  that  that  is  not 
the  only  item.  I  can  go  down  to  the 
textile  people.  I  can  go  down  to  the 
television  industry.  I  can  go  down  and 
cite  each  individual  industry. 

I  say  if  we  do  not  do  something,  if 
we  do  not  have  a  national  steel  policy, 
if  we  do  not  get  a  reasonable  interpre- 
tation, an  application  of  the  pertinent 
international  trade  sanctions,  with 
GATT  and  all  of  its  ramifications  and 
international  trade  agreements, 
formal  and  informal,  if  we  do  not  do 
these  things,  we  are  in  for  some  very 
serious  trouble.  Economic  trouble  is 
going  to  then  take  place  and  be  part  of 
our  internal  military  lack  of  capabil- 
ity, our  military  problems,  with  the 
commitments  we  have  throughout  the 
world. 


Like  John  Dent  used  to  say— and  I 
am  going  to  close  with  this  little  ditty 
of  his— he  used  to  say  repeatedly. 
"You  know,  we  can't  live  in  this  coun- 
try if  I  wash  your  underwear  and  you 
turn  around  and  wash  my  underwear 
because  none  of  us  are  going  to  have 
any  money  to  pay  anybody." 

So  we  have  to  have  a  diversification, 
we  have  to  have  a  healthy  internation- 
al situation,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
striving  to  do.  Whether  we  are  success- 
ful is  going  to  depend  on  our  ability  to 
enlighten  and  educate  our  colleagues. 
It  is  going  to  depend  upon  the  ability 
of  an  enlightened  administration,  and 
internationally,  in  the  worldwide 
family  of  nations,  hopefully  and  ulti- 
mately, we  are  going  to  get  a  real  good 
workable  international  agreement, 
GATT.  and  make  it  work.  Hopefully 
we  can  work  that  out.  I  am  a  free 
trader,  and  I  think  all  of  us  are.  It  is 
just  a  matter  of  how  we  arrive  at  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  participating,  and  I  apolo- 
gize for  taking  the  time  because  I 
know  my  colleagues  also  anxiously 
want  to  make  their  points. 


BORROWING  OUR  CHILDREN'S 
FUTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  is  now  considering  a  topic  of 
extreme  importance  to  our  children 
and  grandchildren— the  Federal  defi- 
cit. I  am  concerned  that  we  are  short- 
changing the  children  of  America  by 
borrowing  against  the  future.  If  the 
deficit  is  not  reduced,  our  children  will 
be  burdened  with  a  heavy  load  of  our 
making. 

Three  years  ago.  the  national  debt 
was  approximately  $740  billion.  By 
1983.  however,  the  national  debt  to- 
taled $1.3  trillion.  By  1989.  the  nation- 
al debt  is  projected  to  exceed  $2.1  tril- 
lion. This  is  no  way  to  plan  for  Ameri- 
ca's future.  We  must  build  our  coun- 
try's future  on  a  solid  foundation. 

But  a  foundation  cannot  be  built  on 
a  mountain  of  debts.  We  all  hope  to 
leave  our  grandchildren  a  valuable 
legacy  when  we  die.  If  the  current 
Federal  spending  level  is  maintained, 
we  will  leave  nothing  but  debts  to  pay. 
The  share  of  the  national  debt  for 
eacl\of  the  63.4  million  children  under 
18  in  the  United  States  today  totals 
$20,400.  At  the  average  interest  rate  of 
10.4  percent  on  the  national  debt,  the 
annual  interest  on  that  debt  is  over 
$2,100.  In  1989.  the  share  of  the  debt 
for  each  child  will  total  $32,900. 

The  Federal  deficit  is  large  and 
grows  larger  every  day.  We  must  start 
to  control  it,  or  it  will  control  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren.  We 
borrow  today,  but  they  must  pay  to- 
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morrow.  Because  of  us,  they  will 
suffer. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
promised  to  take  action  to  lower  the 
Federal  deficit.  I  am  appalled  that  the 
President  has  failed  to  make  any 
effort  to  reduce  the  already  huge  Fed- 
eral deficit.  What  will  our  children  do 
if  no  action  is  taken  on  the  deficit 
now?  While  President  Reagan  has 
spoken  openly  about  the  need  to 
reduce  Government  spending,  this 
budget  proposes  a  deficit  of  $193  bil- 
lion for  next  year— an  increase  of  $10 
billion  from  the  borrowing  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  The  President's 
own  advisers  have  warned  that  if  the 
deficit  is  not  reduced  more  than  cur- 
rently proposed,  high  inflation  and  in- 
terest rates  will  mark  our  future  econ- 
omy. 

The  President  apparently  did  not 
follow  his  advisers'  recommendations. 
The  budget  proposal  does  not  contain 
a  constructive  plan  to  lower  the  defi- 
cit. The  cuts  Reagan  promised  have 
not  materialized.  This  strategy  saddles 
our  children  with  the  bill  for  our  irre- 
sponsibility. And  I  am  afraid  our  chil- 
dren might  not  be  able  to  pay. 

Deficit  figures  have  real  meaning  for 
our  grandchildren.  We  might  not  live 
long  enough  to  see  the  next  genera- 
tion deal  with  the  deficit  problem— but 
we  can  bet  that  they  will  struggle.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  in  the  coming 
6  years  the  national  debt  will  increase 
by  $1.3  trillion.  That  figure  is  too  large 
to  sufficiently  grasp,  but  its  effect 
cannot  be  ignored.  It  means  that  we 
will  increase  the  burden  on  our  chil- 
dren by  $12,500  in  the  next  6  years. 
We  are  borrowing,  not  from  ourselves, 
but  from  them. 

If  we  do  not  solve  the  deficit  prob- 
lem, our  current  recovery  will  be 
stopped  even  as  it  is  about  to  begin.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  exam- 
ine the  budget  to  determine  how  best 
to  decrease  the  deficit,  for  we  must  do 
so.  Not  for  our  sake.  For  our  children's 
sake.* 


UPDATE  ON  SITUATION  IN  THE 
AIRLINE  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
December  14  during  the  break  at 
home  I  had  occasion  to  meet  with  sev- 
eral representatives  of  the  airline 
pilots  formerly  employed  by  Continen- 
tal Airlines,  out  on  strike  at  the  time, 
and  they  continue  to  be  so  striking. 

That  was  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
and  sad  meetings  I  ever  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  attending.  It  was  open 
to  the  press.  This  so  emotionalized 
these  pilots  that  they  wrote  out  a 
statement  in  which  it  said  they  were 
thanking  me  for  just  meeting  with 
them. 


Incidentally,  none  of  them  is  a  con- 
stituent. So  the  politics  of  the  situa- 
tion I  think  can  be  truthfully  be  sort 
of  minimal. 

Among  other  things  they  identified 
themselves  as  Capt.  John  Gonzales,  no 
relative  of  mine.  His  name  is  spelled 
with  an  "s"  at  the  end.  Also  first  Offi- 
cer Dan  James,  Capt.  Roger  Lininger, 
and  Capt.  Ray  Tschirhart.  Every  one 
of  these  gentleman  is  what  everybody 
else  would  call  conservative;  they  all 
supported  Ronald  Reagan  for  election 
and  have  learned  the  hard  way  what  I 
think  all  through  history  free  citizens 
have  to  learn  over  and  over,  the  lesson 
that  freedom  is  never  won  permanent- 
ly. No  country  assures  it,  no  matter 
how  wonderful  the  institutions  are 
that  it  may  have,  such  as  ours.  It  is 
something  that  each  generation  has  to 
win  in  its  own  way. 

Following  the  demise  of  the  Braniff 
Corp.  which  had  a  lot  more  activity  in 
and  out  of  my  district  than  Continen- 
tal had  had,  and  which  also  involved 
more  employees  in  my  immediate  area 
of  representation,  but  again  none  of 
those  affected  in  San  Antonio,  and 
those  in  the  case  of  Braniff  amounted 
to  about  200  employees:  none  was  in 
my  district.  They  all  lived  in  those  dis- 
tricts represented  by  other  colleagues. 

Frankly,  at  one  time  the  district  I 
had  the  honor  of  representing,  the 
20th,  consisted  on  the  entire  county. 
So  I  have  had  experience  in  represent- 
ing the  entire  configuration  of  Bexar 
County,  with  all  of  its  cosmopolitan 
and  pluralistic  aspects.  This  is  often 
forgotten  today. 

So  that  many,  of  the  residents  of 
those  areas  consider  themselves  still  in 
the  20th  District.  And  for  whatever 
reason,they  feel  they  have  access  to 
the  20th  District. 

In  the  case  of  Braniff,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  no  Nation,  no  society  that 
permits  to  happen  what  did  happen  to 
those  hapless  employees,  from  airline 
pilots  to  flight  attendants  to  mechan- 
ics to  airline  attendants  at  the  desks  at 
an  airport,  they  were  left  stranded  one 
morning.  They  received  a  call  and 
were  told  no  matter  whether  they 
were  a  mechanic  working  at  a  hangar, 
or  a  pilot  awaiting  to  depart  in  London 
or  a  flight  attendant  rushing  to  her 
duties,  or  anybody  else  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Braniff,  they  were  told  at  10 
a.m.  one  day,  and  it  will  be  2  years  this 
summer,  that  they  had  no  job  and 
that  they  might  as  well  go  home  and 
that  the  paycheck  due  them  that  day, 
maybe,  they  would  receive  sometime 
in  the  future. 

Now,  some  never  got  it.  They  were 
employees  whom  I  have  gotten  to 
know  because  in  the  22  years  and  1 
month  now  that  I  have  been  in  this 
congress  I  have  kept  my  base  at  home 
and  I  have  attempted  to  go  back  every 
weekend  when  we  are  in  session. 

So  that  means  that  I  have  put  in 
better  than  8.500.000  miles  just  be- 


tween here  and  my  district  in  San  An- 
tonio. So  I  have  known  pilots  who  are 
now  retired,  some  who  have  passed  on; 
I  have  known  engineers:  I  have  known 
flight  attendants  who  have  formed 
families:  and  I  am  intimately  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  those  employees 
and  the  aspects  of  modem-day  Ameri- 
can air  travel  which  I  think  is  a  glory 
of  the  world  today,  despite  its  deterio- 
ration under  so-called  deregulation, 
which  has  given  rise  to  these  things 
that  I  am  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress. 

The  Braniff  experience  was  some- 
thing that  was  quite  traumatic  to  me. 
I  thought  those  practices  had  died 
with  the  robber  barons  of  the  last  cen- 
tury or  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  or 
before  the  depression.  But  I  never 
dreamed  that  they  would  happen  in 
our  day  and  time  with  all  the  anguish, 
the  injustice  still  reeking  and  spilling 
over  in  our  society,  maybe  not  percep- 
tive to  the  overwhelming  preponder- 
ant number  of  Americans  but  one  by 
one,  one  segment  following  another. 

At  that  time,  the  Braniff  case,  it  was 
everybody  that  was  in  an  employee  ca- 
pacity. The  laws?  The  laws  are  not 
shaped  for  working  folks.  The  Con- 
gress still  does  not  respond  to  working 
folks.  It  is  so  hard  to  defend  the  inter- 
ests of  the  average  working  man,  in 
fact  impossible.  If  you  are  talking 
about  an  $8  billion  bill  for  IMF.  well, 
that  zooms  by.  But  if  you  are  talking 
about  revising  the  bankruptcy  laws  so 
that  what  is  happening  to  these  pilots, 
helplessly  trying  to  protest  in  the  case 
of  Continental  Airlines,  and  several 
other  corporations  who  fiendishly,  and 
their  lawyers  discovered  these  loop- 
holes in  the  bankruptcy  law,  whereby 
an  airline  corporation  like  Continental 
is  declared  bankrupt  while  it  has  over 
$50  million  in  the  till. 
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So  that  we  have  the  ludicrous  situa- 
tion of  having  a  corporation  declare 
itself  bankrupt,  but  not  broke.  But  for 
only  one  single-minded  purpose  and 
that  is  to  cheat  the  worker,  to  rob  the 
wage  earner  of  his  wage.  That  I  say  is 
intolerable  in  any  society  under  any 
form  of  government,  capitalistic,  so- 
cialistic, communistic,  no  society  will 
long  endure  with  those  injustices.  Yes, 
there  are  ripples  now,  a  ripple  barely 
perceptible,  but  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  all  momentous  events  in 
every  time  in  history,  in  every  land,  in 
every  country,  going  back  as  long  as 
man  has  written  history,  no  society 
long  stands  with  those  manifest  injus- 
tices going  unaddressed  and  unre- 
dressed, as  the  Continental  pilots  now 
are  facing  injustice  and  suffering  in- 
tolerable situations.  They  do  not  have 
limitless  ability  to  remain  alive  and 
well  in  our  structured  society,  fighting 
a  tremendous  corporate  array,  a  corpo- 
ration that  uses  these  laws  in  order  to 
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twist   them  to  the  detriment  of  the 
worker,  their  profit. 

We  live  in  a  period  of  time  in  which 
the  conjunction  of  events,  you  have 
our  three  great  organs  of  government, 
under  the  Constitution  and  our  tradi- 
tion, coequal,  separate  and  supposedly 
independent.  I  think  the  recent  talk 
they  called  debate  about  the  Lebanon 
situation,  before  that  Vietnam,  before 
that  Korea  should  tell  us  whether 
this  the  first  branch  under  the  Consti- 
tution is  in  effect  independent  and  co- 
equal, but  has  not  been  now  reduced 
to  secondary  meaningless,  frustrating 
activities  and  speechifying  such  as  in 
those  legislatures  construed  in  the  Re- 
publics of  Prance  that  went  under  and 
in  times  of  crisis  could  not  rise  were 
not  responsive  to  the  peoples  needs. 
And  those  critical  junctions  even  in 
our  own  mother  country  that  gave  us 
the  institutions  that  we  enjoy. 

In  every  country  the  record  is  identi- 
cal. And  in  every  land  even  today  no 
matter  what  form  of  government,  even 
in  the  most  authoritative,  the  only 
danger  the  modern  totalitarian  states 
have  hit  as  to  an  upheaval  as  some  are 
facing  now  in  what  we  consider  to  be 
obliterative  self-contained  authorita- 
tive despotic  societies,  let  me  assure 
my  colleagues  that  even  there  the  in- 
justice perpetrated  on  the  great 
masses  of  working  men  and  women  are 
beginning  to  shake  those  regimes, 
whether  it  is  China  or  whether  it  is 
Russia. 

But  I  address  myself  to  you  and  to 
me  because  we  are  talking  about  our 
country  and  our  boasted  freedom  that 
still  permits  these  injustices,  grievous 
injustices. 

Here  is  an  all-American  father,  ex- 
emplary family  man,  worked  now  with 
Braniff  since  he  was  discharged  from 
the  Air  Force  in  San  Antonio.  What 
happened  to  him?  I  happen  to  know 
the  family  well  because  I  would  always 
see  him  at  the  counter.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  was  using  Braniff  before  he  was 
hired. 

But  I  had  occasion  to  be  invited  to 
some  blue  and  gold  ceremonies  for  the 
Ci:b  Scouts.  I  identify  greatly  with  the 
movement  and  have  for  years.  And  his 
two  boys  of  this  particular  American— 
and  I  am  not  talking  about  an  ethnic 
minority  or  anything  like  that,  I  am 
talking  about  a  plain  average  good, 
solid  all-American  family  and  head  of 
family.  Met  his  two  boys.  And  then  he 
gets  the  call. 

So  what  has  happened  in  the  inter- 
im? Still  looking  for  a  job.  Braniff  has 
announced,  thanks  to  the  Hotel  Corp. 
that  has  taken  over  with  some  finan- 
cial combination,  that  they  are  going 
to  renew  some  flight  service,  perhaps 
on  March  1.  But  it  is  so  fragmentary 
that  everyone  of  these  individuals  who 
have  yet  to  line  up  a  full-time  other 
than  marginal  job  are  hopeful  that 
maybe  they  will  be  one  of  the  few  that 
might  go  back  to  work. 
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But  in  the  meanwhile,  what  has  hap- 
pened to  that  family?  Well,  the  father 
has  had  to  take  the  jobs  that  he  can 
get.  Moonlighting  here,  moonlighting 
there,  driving  a  truck  for  a  bakery, 
submarginally  employed.  Compelling 
the  mother  of  these  very  wonderful 
children  to  go  out  to  work,  also  sub- 
marginally  employed  in  the  economy 
that  San  Antonio  offers.  In  order  to  do 
what?  To  keep  their  home,  keep  the 
roof  over  their  head.  His  unemploy- 
ment compensation  did  not  last  that 
long. 

I  say  that  if  this  is  what  we  call  free 
enterprise  then  I  do  not  want  to  know 
what  free  enterprise  is.  It  might  be 
private  enterprise,  but  it  certainly  is 
not  free  enterprise.  And  if  free  enter- 
prise can  say  that  in  order  for  it  to  be 
called  free  enterprise  it  has  to  do 
these  things,  it  has  to  cheat  its  work- 
ers, it  has  to  abandon  with  no  con- 
science whatsoever  entire  families, 
then  I  say  that  is  not  what  I  want  to 
be.  And  I  do  not  care  what  anybody 
makes  of  that.  If  that  be  treason, 
make  the  most  of  it. 

After  all.  I  see  a  constant  mixture  of 
words.  Mix  free  enterprise  with  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues Mussolini  and  Hitler  had  pri- 
vate enterprise  until  the  day  they 
died.  You  tell  me  they  had  free  enter- 
prise. But  it  was  private. 

So  I  say  that  with  respect  to  the 
Braniff  employees.  Then  comes  Conti- 
nental and  in  a  most  heinous  way.  But 
both  airlines  down  and  out  for  the 
same  reason  and  that  is  that  the  men 
in  power,  greedy  by  nature,  demanding 
and  thinking  they  could  compete  for 
more  power  against  the  real  heavies  in 
the  industry,  once  the  cop  was  taken 
off  the  corner,  then  it  was  like  throw- 
ing a  flyweight  in  the  ring  with  a 
heavyweight.  You  do  not  have  to  be  a 
prophet  to  know  what  is  going  to 
happen.  And  that  is  what  has  hap- 
pened. And  the  greed  of  it  all. 

In  a  bankruptcy  proceeding,  section 
11.  you  have  reorganization.  For  the 
first  time  in  such  a  case  Continental 
stock,  after  the  reorganization  was  an- 
nounced, went  up  25  percent.  The 
President,  who  is  more  interested  in 
manipulating  stock  deals,  in  trying  to 
speculate,  not  manage  and  administer 
an  airline,  more  interested  in  those 
quicky  deals,  these  so-called  merger 
deals,  these  so-called  speculative  ef- 
forts in  stocks,  himself  with  a  dire  con- 
flict of  interest  as  president  of  Conti- 
nental and  as  the  head  and  one  of  the 
principal  owners  of  a  sort  of  a  dummy 
corporation  he  set  up  in  New  York  and 
then  the  interplay  of  his  stock  inter- 
ests. 

Well,  if  we  had  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment that  might  remotely  think  it  had 
a  responsibility,  which  is  too  much  to 
expect  under  this  administration,  that 
clearly  has  indicated  what  it  protects. 
And  it  is  this  kind  of  tactic  that  it  ac- 
cepts. And  it  has  wrecked  all  the  anti- 


trust administration  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment. There  is  no  such  thing  any- 
more in  our  country. 

So  there  again  as  in  the  case  of 
other  activites  which  I  have  expound- 
ed on  on  this  floor,  the  average  Ameri- 
can is  stripped  naked  of  any  protection 
that  our  whole  apparatus  of  govern- 
ment has  been  constructed  and  intend- 
ed to  be  there  for  his  protection.  And  I 
speak  here  without  exempting  the 
Congress  because  this  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  Government. 
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And  we  have  abandoned  those  who 
need  the  Government  the  most  in 
favor  of  their  exploiters,  what  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  called  those  malefactors 
of  great  wealth. 

The  airlines  pilots  thanked  me.  As 
they  said:  "Thank  you  and  your  good 
offices  for  being  instrumental  in  as- 
sisting us  in  this  conference"— mean- 
ing that  for  the  first  time  it  attracted 
some  news  coverage  where  their  plight 
would  at  least  be  reported. 

Anytime  I  see  a  man  such  as  Capt. 
Ray  Tschirhart  on  a  picket  line,  my 
friends,  that  is  the  time  I  know  we 
have  reached  a  great  period  of  upheav- 
al.  Ray  Tschirhart,  why,   his   family 
name  is  a  historical  household  name 
in  my  area.  I  grew  up  with  that  nucle- 
us of  families  that  were  descendents  of 
the    German    colonizers    of    140,    150 
years  ago  that  brought  into  that  area 
the  first  scientists,  the  first  great  sci- 
entific cultivators,  the  first  biologists, 
and  great,  great  wealth  to  the  commu- 
nities. You  do  not  get  a  man  like  Capt. 
Ray  Tschirhart  to  take  the  picket  sign 
unless  there  has  been  great  commo- 
tion and  great  injustice.  And  I  say  that 
we    have    a    heavy    responsibility— I 
think    it    has    been    announced    that 
maybe    we    will    have    the    so-called 
amendments  to  the  Bankruptcy  Act— 
if  we  do  not  plug  those  heinous  loop- 
holes   that    so    fiendishly    have    been 
taken  advantage  by  these  lawyers  and 
these  greedy  speculators,  heedless  of 
any  human  prior  need.  Then  we  are 
equally  remiss.  I  would  like  to  say.  for 
one,  that  I  am  reexamining  the  whole 
issue  of  employment  security  in  indus- 
tries  that   are   undergoing   structural 
changes.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  did 
not  vote  for  these  so-called  regulatory 
bills. 

I  also  offer  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  remarks  I  made  on  the  oc- 
casion of  my  meeting  with  the  gentle- 
men, followed  by  a  letter  I  then  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  Honora- 
ble Peter  Rodino,  and  also  a  copy  of 
the  remarks  then  presented  to  me  by 
the  airline  pilots  representing  the  as- 
sociation, Capt.  John  Gonzales,  First 
Officer  Dan  James,  Capt.  Roger  Lin- 
inger,  and  Capt.  Ray  Tschirhart,  and 
also  a  copy  of  the  release  made  by  the 
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Continental   pilots   on   December   15, 
1983.  in  Houston,  Tex.: 
Statement  of  U.S.  Representative  Henry 
B.  Gonzalez.  December  14.  1983 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  novel  ways 
that  bankruptcy  laws  are  now  being  used  to 
avoid  clear  legal  obligations,  and  specifically 
concerned  about  how  bankruptcy  is  being 
used  to  break  valid  labor  coniracis.  thereby 
frustrating  the  law  and  seriously  undermin- 
ing the  ability  of  American  employees  to 
bargain  in  good  faith  and  ensure  that  em- 
ployment contracts  are  lived  up  to. 

One  way  that  the  bankruptcy  law  is  being 
used  to  avoid  legal  obligations  is  illustrated 
by  the  Manville  case.  In  this  situation,  we 
have  a  perfectly  healthy  company,  and  two 
similar  companies,  taking  bankruptcy  in 
order  to  stop  liability  suits  against  them. 
These  companies,  all  in  the  asbestos  busi- 
ness, are  in  no  financial  danger:  they  are 
using  the  bankruptcy  law  as  a  protective 
device,  to  try  and  guarantee  that  they  don't 
have  to  face  liability  for  damages  suffered 
by  people  who  have  been  exposed  to  asbes- 
tos. This  type  of  bankruptcy  filing  is  al- 
ready known  as  a  protective  bankruptcy, 
and  what  it  represents  is  not  the  use  of  the 
bankruptcy  law  as  a  means  to  permit  a  trou- 
bled company  to  reorganize  financially,  but 
instead  the  use  of  the  law  as  a  means  to 
escape  legal  responsibility  for  past  conduct. 

The  bankruptcy  law  is  also  being  common- 
ly used  to  destroy  labor  agreements.  In  fact, 
companies  that  want  to  cut  wages,  or  com- 
panies that  want  to  avoid  wage  increases  are 
routinely  threatening  to  take  bankruptcy 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  a  strike  or  bar- 
gain in  good  faith.  In  other  cases,  companies 
with  labor  contracts  that  they  do  not  want 
to  honor  are  simply  filing  bankruptcy  and 
declaring  agreements  null  and  void.  There 
are  a  number  of  these  cases,  most  outstand- 
ing of  which  is  Continental  Airlines. 

The  present  law  is  not  clear  on  when  a 
company  can  use  bankruptcy  to  kill  a  labor 
agreement.  Because  the  law  is  not  clear. 
Congress  needs  to  establish  a  policy  on  the 
question  of  when  and  under  what  conditions 
a  bankrupt  can  abrogate  a  labor  contract. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  requesting  that 
an  urgent  review  of  the  bankruptcy  law  be 
made,  and  that  Congress  establish  stand- 
ards regarding  the  conditions  under  which  a 
labor  contract  can  be  modified  or  abrogated 
in  a  bankruptcy  proceeding.  The  need  is 
clear. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  country's  largest 
processor  of  pork,  'Wilson  Foods,  declared 
bankruptcy  in  order  to  cut  labor  costs.  The 
company's  employee  union  renegotiated  its 
contract,  with  the  result  that  pay  was  cut 
about  25  percent.  The  alternative  was  to  let 
the  bankruptcy  continue  and  take  a  cut  of 
40  percent. 

The  San  Jose,  California,  school  district, 
took  bankruptcy  in  order  to  avoid  making 
full  payment  to  its  teachers,  after  losing  an 
arbitration  decision. 

In  a  case  now  before  the  Supreme  Court,  a 
New  Jersey  firm  tried  to  use  bankruptcy  to 
cancel  a  labor  agreement. 

By  far  the  biggest  and  most  blatant  case, 
however,  is  Continental  Airlines. 

In  1982,  Continental's  pilots  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  company  that  repre- 
sented a  $100  million  giveback.  But  Conti- 
nental continued  to  lose  money,  and  last 
summer  the  company  demanded  an  addi- 
tional $150  million  in  labor  savings  from  its 
employees.  Of  that  amount,  the  company 
wanted  the  pilots  to  give  up  $60  million  and 
the  flight  attendants  $40  million.  When  the 


negotiations  didn't  move  fast  enough.  Conti- 
nental filed  for  bankruptcy,  cut  its  oper- 
ations back  to  about  one-third,  of  the 
former  level,  and  cut  employee  pay  by  50 
percent.  There  is  no  question  that  Conti- 
nental was  having  problems;  but  as  the 
recent  and  successful  negotiations  that 
Eastern  Airlines  had  with  its  employees 
show,  it  could  have  resolved  those  problems 
without  using  bankruptcy  as  a  bludgeon. 

Continental's  employees  were,  in  fact, 
willing  to  negotiate  labor  saving  agree- 
ments. Before  the  bankruptcy,  the  flight  at- 
tendants had  offered  a  package  that  came 
very  close  to  meeting  the  dollar  savings  that 
the  company  wanted.  The  pilots  had  earlier 
demonstrated  their  good  faith  by  taking 
huge  givebacks  in  the  previous  year,  and 
were  willing  to  do  so  again.  But  the  compa- 
ny clearly  wanted  to  get  out  of  any  agree- 
ment whatever,  ssid  convert  itself  to  a  non- 
union carrier.  Therefore  it  used  bankruptcy 
to  destroy  contracts,  avoid  negotiation,  and 
generally  evade  its  responsibilities  to  the 
majority  of  cities  it  served,  as  well  as  the 
public  that  was  left  with  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  useless  tickets. 

When  should  a  company  be  able  to  use 
bankruptcy  to  modify  a  labor  agreement? 

The  courts  are  in  disagreement,  and  there 
is  in  the  current  term  of  the  Supreme  Court 
a  case  pending  that  may  partially  resolve 
the  question. 

One  lower  court  has  said  that  an  employer 
in  bankruptcy  can  cancel  labor  agreements 
merely  by  showing  that  the  contracts  are 
burdensome.  But  that  is  something  like 
saying  that  a  bankrupt  can  avoid  payment 
of  debts  merely  because  they  are  burden- 
some, without  regard  to  the  real  ability  to 
pay.  Another  court  says  that  a  bankrupt 
should  be  able  to  cancel  a  labor  agreement 
only  if  that  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  col- 
lapse of  the  business.  And  in  arguments 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  the  government 
says  that  there  should  be  some  requirement 
for  good  faith  negotiation,  between  the 
bankrupt  and  the  employees. 

I  don't  believe  this  question  of  fundamen- 
tal policy  should  be  left  completely  to  the 
courts.  Congress  has  a  responsibility. 

In  my  letter  to  Chairman  Rodino,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  standard  ought  to  be  this:  a 
bankrupt  employer  could  modify  labor 
agreements,  only  if  that  was  the  only  way  to 
avoid  collapse,  and  then  only  if  there  were 
good  faith  negotiations.  Otherwise,  there  is 
not  a  labor  agreement  in  existence  that  is 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on.  Further- 
more, there  would  be  a  widespread  use  of 
bankruptcy  to  avoid  even  good  faith  bar- 
gaining. 

But  more  needs  to  be  done. 

The  Federal  bankruptcy  statute  should  be 
amended  to  require  that  airlines  pay  off 
ticketholders  before  they  can  obtain  bank- 
ruptcy shelter.  In  the  case  of  Continental,  a 
company  with  $50  million  in  the  bank  was 
able  to  leave  passengers  with  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  tickets  stranded,  and  with 
little  or  no  hope  of  ever  getting  their  money 
back.  If  airlines  like  Continental  and  Bran- 
iff had  been  required  to  honor  their  obliga- 
tions to  passengers,  bankruptcy  might  have 
been  a  far  less  attractive  deal  for  them. 
Therefore,  I  am  supporting  a  bill  (H.R. 
4558)  that  would  require  airlines  to  pay  off 
their  ticketholders  before  being  able  to  lock 
up  their  cash  holdings  from  creditors.  This 
bill  was  introduced  by  my  colleague  from 
Colorado,  Pat  Schroeder.  and  it  represents 
one  way  of  insuring  that  the  general  public 
has  some  reasonable  protection  against 
bankruptcy  artists. 


Finally,  I  am  reexamining  the  whole  issue 
of  empioyrnent  security  in  industries  that 
are  undergoing  structural  changes. 

Airline  employees  are  supposed  to  have 
some  protection  against  the  adverse  effects 
of  deregulation:  if  they  are  displstced,  they 
are  supposed  to  get  preferential  hiring 
rights  at  other  airlines.  If  they  are  affected 
by  a  big  shrinkage  of  their  company,  they 
are  supposed  to  get  cash  benefits— as  provid- 
ed in  the  1978  Deregulation  Act.  But  those 
benefits  have  never  been  effectively  avail- 
able, and  in  fact,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  is  only  now  beginning  to  consider  the 
applications  for  help  by  Braniff  employees 
who  have  been  grounded  since  May.  1982. 

It  is  not  just  airline  employees  who  are 
caught  in  a  bind.  Bus  drivers  and  truck  driv- 
ers face  large  pay  cuts  and  vast  layoffs  as 
competition  heats  up  in  those  lines  of  busi- 
ness. 

There  are  almost  31.000  interstate  truck 
lines  today,  which  is  a  70  per  cent  increase 
just  since  1980.  One  result  is  that  freight 
costs  are  lower  today,  but  another  result  is 
that  about  a  third  of  the  unionized  drivers 
have  been  laid  off. 

Throughout  the  transportation  business, 
we  have  more  people  working,  but  working 
for  less  and  less.  In  the  short  run.  this  may 
create  some  lower  prices  for  some  people, 
but  in  the  long  run.  we  face  the  threat  that 
only  the  big  hubs  of  the  nation  will  get  ade- 
quate service  (because  that's  where  the  high 
volume  is)  while  the  rest  of  the  country  has 
little  service  at  high  prices.  Another  prob- 
lem is  that  we  may  end  up  with  a  handful  of 
supercarriers— as  is  happening  in  the  rail 
business— with  the  result  that  the  public 
will  pay  whatever  the  big  carriers  demand. 
In  short,  we  have  to  look  at  this  business  of 
deregulation  from  more  than  a  short-run. 
self-interest  view.  We  have  to  look  at  wheth- 
er ultimately  we  are  going  to  have  the  same 
kind  of  good  service  we  get  today,  at  reason- 
able costs,  or  whether  we  will  get  less  and 
less  service  for  more  and  more.  Anyone  who 
has  seen  what  is  happening  in  the  rail  busi- 
ness will  testify  what  happens  to  captive 
shippers.  What  we  need  to  ask  ourselves 
today  is  not  whether  it's  just  the  employees 
of  transportation  companies  who  are  being 
nailed  to  the  wall:  we  have  to  look  ahead 
and  see  whether  or  not  we  are  the  next  vic- 
tims. If  the  rail  experience  is  any  lesson, 
we— the  general  public— will  be  the  next  vic- 
tims. 

It  may  be  tempting  to  say  that  the  con- 
cerns of  Continental's  employees  are  no 
business  of  ours.  But  the  harsh  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  unless  we  think  and  act  care- 
fully, it  will  be  the  general  public  that  next 
feels  the  bit. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C..  December  9.  1983. 
Hon.  Peter  Rodino, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Judiciary,  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  know  of  your  great 
and  abiding  concern  about  the  need  to  re- 
structure the  Bankruptcy  Courts,  so  that 
the  authority  of  these  courts  can  be  clari- 
fied. Urgent  as  that  task  is,  however,  there 
is  also  a  need  to  review  some  of  the  novel 
ways  in  which  large  corporate  interests  are 
seeking  to  apply  bankruptcy  statutes.  In 
some  of  these  instances,  while  the  law  is  not 
clear,  the  abusive  intent  of  the  applicants  is. 
I  refer  specifically  to  the  growing  use  of  so- 
called  protective  bankruptcy  filings:  situa- 
tions in  which  companies  in  good  financial 
health   use   bankruptcy   to   frustrate  legal 
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claims  or  enforce  unilateral  actions  in  viola- 
tion of  contractual  obligations. 

One  outstanding  example,  still  in  litiga- 
tion, is  the  Manville  case,  in  which  a  compa- 
ny with  vast  financial  resources  and  robust 
business  health  has  filed  for  bankruptcy  as 
a  means  of  cutting  off  claims  against  the 
company  arising  from  exposure  to  asbestos. 
Surely,  there  is  no  threat  to  the  company 
except  potential  claims.  I  would  question 
whether  the  law  was  ever  intended  to  be 
used  as  a  protective  shelter  against  valid 
claims.  Surely  the  use  of  bankruptcy  to 
estop  legal  liability  represents  a  novel,  po- 
tentially abusive  application  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy statutes. 

I  am  likewise  gravely  concerned  about  the 
use  of  iMuikruptcy  statutes  as  a  way  to  abro- 
gate valid  labor  contracts.  One  such  case. 
National  Labor  Relattom  Board  v.  Bildisco 
and  Bildisco.  is  pending  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  current  term.  Two  other  situa- 
tions. Wilson  Foods  and  Continental  Air 
lines,  however,  suggest  that  there  is  a  broad 
trend  toward  companies  employing  bank 
ruptcy  filings  as  an  ultimate  weapon  against 
contracts  that  they  deem  inconvenient  or 
burdensome,  without  regard  to  the  fact  that 
such  contracU  were  voluntarily  entered 
into,  or  for  that  matter  might  have  repre- 
sented substantial  concessions  by  the  unions 
concerned. 

The  Bildisco  matter  may  dispose,  at  least 
in  part,  of  the  question  of  when  a  company 
may  abrogate  its  union  contracts  as  part  of 
a  bankruptcy  matter.  In  that  case,  decisions 
below  suggest  that  a  contract  can  l)e  abro- 
gated only  as  a  last  resort. 

Contrary  decisions  suggest  that  contracts 
can  be  effectively  cancelled  if  they  are 
merely  burdensome.  But  lower  court  deci- 
sions do  not  speak  to  the  question  of  wheth 
er  an  employer  is  obliged  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith,  so  that  employees  can  maintain 
some  shred  of  bargaining  rights. 

Although  some  would  suggest  that  Con- 
gress should  not  legislate  on  these  issues,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  clear  obligation 
to  review  the  question  of  when  and  under 
what  circumstances  lalwr  contracts  can  be 
killed  through  resort  to  bankruptcy.  Noth- 
ing makes  the  urgency  of  this  matter  so 
clear  as  the  Continental  Airlines  case,  now 
pending. 

Continental  had  a  valid  contract  with  its 
pilots  and  cabin  attendants.  The  pilots'  con- 
tract included  $100  million  in  concessions  to 
the  company.  However.  Continental  contin- 
ued experiencing  losses,  and  demanded  huge 
new  concessions,  amounting  to  $60  million 
from  pilots  and  $40  million  from  cabin  at- 
tendants. There  is  little  evidence  that  either 
the  pilots  or  cabin  attendants  were  unwill- 
ing to  make  substantial  concessions.  The 
cabin  attendants,  for  example,  made  an 
offer  that  represented  between  $35  and  $43 
million  worth  of  concessions.  It  appears 
that  had  the  company  been  willing  to  nego- 
tiate in  good  faith,  it  could  have  obtained 
the  relief  it  needed  to  stay  in  business.  How- 
ever. Continental  elected  to  file  for  bank 
ruptcy.  immediately  slashed  its  route 
system  substantially,  and  cut  pay  by  about 
half.  The  company  chairman  thereafter  said 
that  his  cost  cutting  goals  had  not  only 
been  met.  but  exceeded,  by  filing  for  bank- 
ruptcy. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Continen- 
tal was  facing  serious  financial  problems. 
Yet  the  company  had  resources  to  stay  in 
business  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
In  discussing  his  demands  with  employees, 
the  company  chairman  declared  that  he 
must  either  have  agreement  with  his  wage 


and  work  rule  changes,  or  that  he  would 
take  steps  to  preserve  the  company's  assets. 
Though  his  statement  to  employees  did  not 
say  so.  it  is  clear  in  retrospect  that  he  al- 
ready had  bankruptcy  in  mind,  as  the  sure 
way  to  allow  unilateral  action. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  applies  to  the 
Continental  case.  It  specifies  when  and  in 
what  manner  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  may  be  changed.  Though  Con- 
tinental has  made  gestures  toward  following 
that  statute,  it  is  absolutely  clear  that  every 
principle  of  employment  contracting  and 
employee  bargaining  has  been  violated  by 
the  company. 

The  question  for  Congress  is  when  and 
under  what  conditions  companies  can  use 
bankruptcy  to  avoid  clear  legal  obligations. 
If  Continental  succeeds,  there  is  not  a  labor 
contract  in  the  country  that  could  be  said  to 
be  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on.  Indeed, 
if  the  courts  hold,  in  Bildisco.  that  a  con- 
tract need  only  be  burdensome  to  qualify 
for  abrogation  in  a  bankruptcy,  the  way 
would  be  clear  for  any  company  to  repeal 
contracts  without  regard  to  the  actual  abili- 
ty of  the  enterprise  to  support  such  agree 
ments.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  Continental, 
court  approval  of  that  filing  would  signal 
that  no  company,  even  o;ie  in  relatively 
good  financial  health,  need  ever  bargain  in 
good  faith.  I  do  not  l)elieve  an  issue  as  fun 
damental  as  the  right  of  effective  collective 
bargaining,  and  the  enforceability  of  good 
faith  contracts,  should  be  left  wholly  to  the 
courts  for  settlement.  It  is  a  matter  that  re- 
quires legislative  clarification. 

Even  though  I  know  that  you  would 
prefer  not  to  alter  the  bankruptcy  statutes 
until  legislation  has  been  enacted  with  re- 
spect to  the  structure  of  the  bankruptcy 
courts.  I  l)elieve  that  the  issue  of  so-called 
protective  bankruptcy  is  so  broad,  and  its 
implications  so  enormous,  that  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  amending  the  law 
in  order  to  provide  clear  protection  to  the 
public  from  corporate  raiders  who  would 
use  the  bankruptcy  laws  to  avoid  their  plain 
obligations,  or  to  frustrate  the  rights  of  em- 
ployees to  bargain  in  good  faith  and  obtain 
contracts  that  are  enforceable. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  your 
committee  undertake  an  urgent  review  of 
the  phenomenon  of  so-called  protective 
bankruptcy,  with  a  view  toward  preventing 
abuse  of  the  bankruptcy  laws. 

For  example.  I  do  not  believe  that  Con- 
gress ever  intended  that  a  bankruptcy  filing 
could  be  used  not  only  to  abrogate  existing 
labor  contracts,  but  vitiate  the  laws  pertain- 
ing to  collective  bargaining.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  time  bankruptcy  should  be 
available  as  a  way  to  vitiate  labor  contracts 
would  be  in  situations  where  the  company  is 
clearly  going  to  fail  unless  agreements  are 
changed.  Even  in  such  cases,  there  should 
be  some  standard  for  consultation  and  nego- 
tiation. The  danger  is  that  unless  Congress 
acts,  the  meaning  of  the  law  will  be  unclear 
for  years  to  come— during  which  time  there 
would  l>e  growing  confusion  and  chaos  re- 
garding the  right  of  employees  to  bargain 
effectively,  and  to  have  their  contracts  hon- 
ored. Surely  Congress  cannot  stand  idly 
while  bankruptcy  laws  are  used  as  a  bludg- 
eon against  all  previously  written  laws. 

I  hope  and  urge  that  the  committee  un- 
dertake an  immediate  review  of  the  so- 
called  protective  bankruptcy  phenomenon, 
with  a  view  toward  preventing  the  abuse  of 
bankruptcy  laws  in  ways  that  frustrate 
those  with  valid  legal  claims  against  a  com- 
pany, or  in  ways  that  permit  the  wholesale 


negation  of  collective  bargaining  and  con- 
tract rights. 

Sincerely, 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Congressman  Gonzalez:  The  Airlines 
Pilots  Association,  of  34.000  members.  Capt. 
John  Gonzales,  first  officer  Dan  James, 
Capt.  Roger  Liniger,  and  myself.  Capt.  Ray 
Tschirhart  would  like  to  call  special  atten- 
tion and  thanks  to  you  and  your  good  of- 
fices for  being  instrumental  in  assisting  us 
in  this  news  conference. 

As  you  know  Continental  Airlines  filed  for 
chapter  U  under  the  Federal  Bankruptcy 
Code  on  September  24.  1983.  What  is  gener- 
ally unknown  is  why  this  was  done,  other 
than  the  thinly  veiled  explanation  of  the 
corporate  president  who  is  intent  on  violat- 
ing the  National  Latwr  Relations  Act;  The 
Federal  Railway  Act.  the  agreemenU  with 
his  employees,  and  even  abusing  the  intent 
of  Congress  which  enacted  all  three  pieces 
of  legislation. 

After  being  granted  protection  from  its 
creditors  under  the  Bankruptcy  Code  they 
reopened  their  doors  three  days  later  calling 
itself  the  New  Continental  Airlines.  Having 
voided  employee  contracts,  withheld  Sep- 
tember paychecks  for  work  already  complet- 
ed, issued  worthless  paychecks  for  August, 
canceled  employee  health  insurance,  sus- 
pended retirement  plans,  and  many  other 
basic  benefits,  the  new  company  resumed 
operations  with  the  same  management,  the 
same  aircraft,  and  same  airport  slots,  the 
same  headquarters,  and  $50  million  cash  in 
hand. 

The  only  new  wrinkle  at  Continental  was 
a  devilishly  contrived  plan  to  recruit  new 
pilots  and  flight  attendants  who  were  asked 
to  work  for  only  half  of  the  normal  wages 
paid  by  most  of  the  nation's  airlines,  all  of 
this  came  about  after  a  quote  from  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Wolf,  then  president  of  Continental, 
who  cited  last  year's  negotiations  of  the 
pilot  agreement  as  one  of  the  most  unusual 
negotiations  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment in  any  industry."  A  contract  which 
eliminated  pay  raises  of  10  percent  in  Octo- 
ber of  1981.  5  percent  in  April  1982.  and  5 
percent  in  October  of  1983.  A  total  of  193 
pilots  were  furloughed  to  improve  produc- 
tivity, and  the  pilots  group  forfeited  its  con- 
tribution to  the  pension  fund,  saving  the 
company  a  great  deal  of  money  for  a  1  year 
period".  Today  our  pilots  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  any  in  the  industry.  Obviously 
Mr.  Wolf  did  not  agree  with  or  could  not 
condone  the  false  bankruptcy  filing  and  the 
restarting  of  the  New  Continential  Airlines 
and  refused  to  squeeze  through  the  alleged 
loop  holes  the  lawyers  think  they  have 
found  in  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Code. 

Besides  the  employees,  stockholders,  and 
many  creditors  there  is  a  group  of  victims 
for  whom  no  one  speaks.  They  are  thou- 
sands of  consumers  who  purchased  Conti- 
nental tickets  with  their  cash,  and  then  had 
their  investment  rendered  worthless  by 
virtue  of  the  bankruptcy.  The  injustice  is  re- 
doubled because  the  Bankruptcy  Court  re- 
cently released  $40  million  to  Continental  to 
help  finance  its  operations.  Meanwhile, 
those  who  purchased  Continental  tickets  by 
cash  or  check  have  not  been  repaid  one  cent 
of  the  $28  million  they  are  owed,  while  Con- 
tinental continues  to  operate  on  money 
from  worthless  tickets  they  have  sold  and 
refuse  to  refund. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  there  is  a 
danger  in  making  reorganization  in  bank- 
ruptcy too  attractive  to  airline  executives. 
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There  is  evidence  that  management  may  be 
using  bankruptcy  laws  to  solve  business 
problems  such  as  unwanted  employee  agree- 
ments. The  example  of  the  Continental  Air- 
lines bankruptcy  is  all  too  clear  and  a  public 
awareness  to  this  will  be  a  beginning  step  to 
a  disincentive  to  such  abuses  of  employees, 
creditors  and  consumers  alike. 

Continental     Pilots     Warn     Consumers: 

Think  Twice  Before  Plying  The  "New 

Continental" 

Houston.  Tex.— The  Continental  Airline 
Pilot's  Association  today  warned  the  flying 
public  to  think  twice  before  flying  the  "New 
Continental  Airlines"  over  the  Christmas 
holiday  season. 

At  a  press  conference  in  Houston  with 
Congressman  Gonzalez  the  pilots  charged 
the  "New  Continental"  with  violating  con- 
sumer rights  and  jeopardizing  the  safe  oper- 
ation of  the  airline  since  filing  for  reorgani- 
zation under  Chapter  11  of  the  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Law. 

In  making  the  charges.  Dennis  Higgins. 
chairman  of  the  Houston  based  Continental 
pilots,  said  that  thousands  of  passengers 
across  the  country  have  lost  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  holding  Continental  tickets  that 
became  worthless  when  the  airline  declared 
bankruptcy  on  September  24th. 

Capt.  Higgins  noted  that  although  the  air- 
line continues  to  operate  under  the  name 
the  "New  Continental",  these  consumers 
have  been  forced  to  file  claims  with  the 
bankruptcy  court  to  recover  their  money, 
and  that  it  could  be  months,  if  not  years, 
before  they  receive  refunds. 

Higgins  also  cited  a  number  of  alleged 
safety  violations  that  have  occurred  on  the 
•New  Continental"  since  reorganization,  in- 
cluding the  recent  incident  in  Denver  where 
a  rookie  captain  landed  on  an  active  taxiway 
instead  of  the  runway.  Higgins  questioned 
whether  the  "New  Continental"  is  a  safe 
airline  and  told  passengers  to  know  "all  the 
facts"  before  choosing  to  fly  the  "New  Con- 
tinental" at  Christmas. 

Capt.  Higgins  also  announced  support  for 
Congressman  Gonzalez  efforts  to  correct 
the  problems  of  the  Continental  bankruptcy 
and  to  protect  the  consumer.  Higgins  said 
that  Congressman  Gonzalez  efforts  to  cor- 
rect this  country's  bankruptcy  laws  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  the  con- 
sumer abuses  and  safety  violations  *  *  *  on 
Congress  to  give  the  issue  immediate  atten- 
tion upon  returning  in  January. 

•'The  "New  Continental"  has  given  the 
entire  aviation  industry  a  black  eye."  Capt. 
Higgins  said.  "It's  operations  are  chaotic 
and  unsafe,  its  abuse  of  the  airline  con- 
sumer is  inexcusable. " 

Finally,  Capt.  Higgins  announced  that 
Continental  Pilots  will  be  available  at  Hous- 
ton International  Airport  during  the  peak 
holiday  travel  days  to  assist  any  consumers 
who  might  be  bumped  from  "New  Continen- 
tal" flights  or  otherwise  inconvenienced. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  woe  to  those  that 
cheat  the  laborer  of  his  hire.  Woe  to 
us  if  we  turn  our  backs  to  the  least  in 
favor  of  the  powerful,  the  rich,  and 
the  influential. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S. 
1340 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (S.  1340)  to  revise  and 
extend  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 


and  to  extend  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  98-595) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1340)  to  revise  and  extend  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  and  to  extend  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  Amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propo.sed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

TTial  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rehabili- 
tation Amendments  of  1984". 

TITLE  I-REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  101.  Section  7(12)  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  (hereafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Act")  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Health,  Education,  and  Welfare" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Education". 

REPORTS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  13  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "The  Commissioner  shall  an- 
nually collect  information  on  each  client 
whose  case  is  closed  out  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  and  include  the  information  in 
the  report  required  by  this  section.  The  in- 
formation shall  set  forth  a  complete  count  of 
such  cases  in  a  manner  permitting  the  great- 
est possible  cross-classification  of  data.  The 
data  elements  shall  include,  but  not  be  limit- 
ed to.  age,  sex.  race,  ethnicity,  education, 
type  of  disability,  severity  of  disability,  key 
rehabilitation  process  dates,  earnings  at 
time  of  entry  into  program  and  at  closure, 
work  status,  occupation,  cost  of  case  serv- 
ices, types  of  services  provided^  types  of  fa- 
cilities or  agencies  which  furnished  services 
and  whether  each  such  facility  or  agency  is 
public  or  private,  and  reasons  for  closure. 
The  Commissioner  shall  take  whatever 
action  is  necessary  to  assure  that  the  identi- 
ty of  each  client  for  which  information  is 
supplied  under  this  subsection  is  confiden- 
tial. ". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  13  is 
amended  by  inserting  "also"  after  "shall". 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  103.  Section  14(a)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  shall 
establish  and  use  standards  for  the  evalua- 
tions required  by  this  subsection.  The  stand- 
ards shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  for  all  ap- 
propriate programs  include  standards  relat- 
ing to  the  increases  in  employment  and 
earnings  taking  into  account  economic  fac- 
tors in  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  program 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  handicapped 
individuals  to  be  served. ". 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  104.  (a)(1)  Section  15(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Educa- 
tion". 

(2)  Section  101(a)(ll)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services". 

(3)  Section  102(d)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Department  of  Health,  Edu- 


cation, and  Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Department  of  Education  ". 

(4)  Section  202(i)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabili- 
tation Services". 

(5)  Section  204(b)(7)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Office  of  Education"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services". 

(b)(1)  Section  202(g)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  Education  ". 

(2)  Section  203(a)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  Education  ". 

(3)(A)  The  first  sentence  of  section  SOl(a) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Chairman 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management"  and 
by  striking  out  "Health  Education,  and 
Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Edu- 
cation and  Health  and  Human  Services". 

(B)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Education  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management". 

(C)  Section  501  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Civil  Service  Commission" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Office  of  Personnel  Management". 

(D)  Section  501  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "Commission" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Office". 

(E)  Section  501(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Civil  Service  Commission's 
activities"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
activities  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment". 

(F)  Section  S01(f)(l)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare"  and  iTiserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Education  ". 

(4)  Section  507  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Education,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services. "  and  by 
striking  out  "Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management". 

(5)  Section  614  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Secretary  of  Health  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services". 

(c)(1)  Section  401(a)  of  the  Rehabilitation, 
Comprehensive  Services,  and  Developmental 
Disabilities  Amendments  of  1978  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Health  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Education  ". 

(2)  Section  402  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Commissioner  of  Education" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Education  for  the  Office  of  Special 
Education  and  Rehabilitation  Services". 


PartA- 


-VocATioNAL  Rehabilitation 
Services 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Section  100(b)(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)(A)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  to  Slates  under  part  B  of  this  title 
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(other  than  grants  under  section  112)  to 
assist  them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  sen-ices  provided  in  ac- 
cordance with  State  plans  under  section 
101.  there  is  authorized  to  be  apj  npnated 
tl. 037.800.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
the  amount  determined  under  subsection  (c> 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  198$.  1986.  and 
1987. 

"iBi  In  addition,  there  are  authorized  to 
t>e  appropriated  for  such  purpose  such  addi- 
tional sums  as  may  ftf  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  198S  and  1986.  Any  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  allocated  in  accordance  urith  sec- 
tion llOiai'4). 

"iCi  In  no  event  may  the  amount  appro- 
priated .for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to 
States  under  part  B  of  this  title  (other  than 
section  1121  be  more  than  SI. 117.500.000  .for 
the  fiscal  year  1985  and  SI. 203.200.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1986.". 

lib)  The  first  sentence  of  section  100ib)i2) 
of  the  Act  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"121  For  the  purpose  of  allotments  under 
section  120ianli.  there  arc  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and 
1986." 

ici  Section  100ib>i3i  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  .fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1979.  and  for  each  of  the  three 
fiscal  years  thereafter"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984.  1985. 
and  1986". 

Id'  Section  100  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■idiil'  Unless  the  Congress  in  the  regular 
session  which  ends  prior  to  the  t>eginning  of 
the  terminal  fiscal  year— 

"lA)  of  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions .for  the  program  authorized  by  the 
State  grant  program  under  part  B  of  this 
title:  or 

"iB>  of  the  duration  of  the  program  au- 
thorized by  the  State  grant  program  under 
part  B  of  this  title: 
either— 

"ii>  has  passed  or  has  formally  rejected 
legislation  which  would  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
tending the  authorization  or  duration  las 
the  case  may  tie)  of  that  program:  or 

"liii  by  action  of  either  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate,  approves  a  reso- 
lution stating  that  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  no  longer  apply  to  such  program: 
such  authorization  or  duration  is  automati- 
cally extended  for  one  additional  fiscal  year 
for  the  program  authorized  by  this  title.  The 
amount  appropriated  for  the  additional 
year  shall  be  the  amount  which  the  Congress 
could,  under  the  terms  of  the  law  for  which 
the  appropriation  is  made,  have  appropri- 
ated based  upon  the  amount  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1986  and  the  amount  authorized 
under  subsection  ic). 

"12)1  A)  For  the  purposes  of  sutidivision  H) 
of  paragraph  H).  the  Congress  shall  not 
have  t>een  deemed  to  have  passed  legislation 
unless  such  legislation  t>ecomes  law. 

"IB)"  In  any  case  where  the  Commissioner 
is  required  under  an  applicable  statute  to 
carry  out  certain  acts  or  make  certain  deter- 
minations which  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  authorized  by  this 
title,  if  such  acts  or  determinations  are  re- 
quired during  the  terminal  year  of  such  pro- 
gram, such  acts  and  determinations  shall  be 
required  during  any  fiscal  year  in  which 
that  part  of  paragraph  ID  of  this  subsection 
which  follows  subdivision  Hi)  of  paragraph 
11)  is  in  operation.  ". 
le)  Section  UOta)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "section  100ib)il)"  each 
place  it  appears  tn  paragraphs  12)  and  13) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
100fb)il)iA)":  and 

12)  by  inserting  ajter  paragraph  13)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"14)  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or 
after  October  1.  1984.  .for  which  any  amount 
is  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
lOOibiiliiBi.  each  State  shall  receive  an  al- 
location ifrom  such  appropriated  amount) 
m  addition  to  the  allotment  to  which  such 
Stale  is  entitled  under  paragraphs  i2)  and 
13)  of  this  subsection.  Such  additional  allo- 
cation shall  be  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  so  appropriated  as 
that  Stale's  allotment  under  paragraphs  I2) 
and  '3>  of  this  subsection  bears  to  the  sum  of 
such  allotments  of  the  the  States.  ". 

ELiaiBILITY  FOR  SERVICES 

Sec.  112.  Section  102ic)(2i  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "beyond  any  rea- 
sonable doubt". 

CLIENT  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  113.  lai  Section  112  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as. follows: 

"CLIENT  ASSI.STANCE  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  112.  la'  From  funds  appropriated 
under  subsection  li).  the  Secretary  shall,  in 
accordance  with  this  section,  make  grants  to 
States  to  establish  and  carry  out  client  a."-- 
sistance  programs  to  provide  assistance  in 
informing  and  advising  all  clients  and 
client  applicants  of  all  available  t>enefits 
under  this  Act.  and.  upon  request  of  such  cli- 
ents or  client  applicants,  to  assist  such  cli- 
ents or  applicants  m  their  relationships 
with  projects,  programs,  and  facilities  pro- 
viding services  to  them  under  this  Act.  in- 
cluding assistance  m  pursuing  legal,  admin- 
istrative, or  other  appropriate  remedies  to 
ensure  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  such 
individuals  under  this  Act. 

"ib>  No  State  may  receive  payments  from 
Its  allotment  under  this  Act  m  any  fiscal 
year  unless  the  State  has  in  effect  not  later 
than  October  1.  1984.  a  client  assistance  pro- 
gram, which— 

"HI  has  the  authority  to  pursue  legal,  ad- 
ministrative, and  other  appropriate  reme- 
dies to  ensure  the  protection  of  rights  of 
handicapped  individuals  who  arc  receiving 
treatments,  services,  or  rehabilitation  under 
this  Act  within  the  State:  and 

"12)  meets  the  requirements  of  designation 
under  subsection  ic). 

"ic)il>  The  Governor  shall  designate  a 
public  or  private  agency  to  conduct  the 
client  assistance  program  under  this  sec- 
tion. Except  as  provided  in  the  last  sentence 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Governor  shall  desig- 
nate an  agency  which  is  independent  of  any 
agency  which  provides  treatment,  services, 
or  rehabilitation  to  individuals  under  this 
Act.  If  there  is  an  agency  in  the  State  which 
has.  or  had.  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1984. 
served  as  a  client  assistance  agency  under 
this  section  and  which  received  Federal  .fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  Act,  the  Gov- 
ernor may  designate  an  agency  which  pro- 
vides treatment,  services,  or  rehabilitation 
to  handicapped  individuals  under  this  Act. 

"12)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Governor  shall  consult  with  the 
director  of  the  State  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agency,  the  head  of  the  developmental 
disability  protection  and  advocacy  agency, 
and  with  representatives  of  professional  and 
consumer  organizations  serving  handi- 
capped individuals  in  the  State. 

"13)  The  agency  designated  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  accountable  for  the  proper 
use  of  funds  made  available  to  the  agency. 


"Id)  The  agency  designated  under  subsec- 
tion Ic)  of  this  section  may  not  bring  any 
class  action  in  carrying  out  its  responsibil- 
ities under  this  section. 

"(e)il)iAi  The  Secretary  shall  allot  the 
sums  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
under  this  section  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  relative  population  of  each  State, 
except  that  no  State  shall  receive  less  than 
S  50.000. 

■IB)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  S30.000  each 
to  American  Samoa.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"lO  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'Stale'  does  not  include  American 
Samoa.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"12)  The  amount  of  an  allotment  to  a  State 
jor  a  fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  not  be  required  by  the  Stale 
during  the  period  for  which  il  is  available 
for  the  purpose  for  which  allotted  shall  be 
available  for  reallotment  by  the  Secretary 
from  time  to  time  on  such  dates  he  may  .fix 
to  other  States  with  respect  to  which  such  a 
determination  has  not  been  made,  tn  pro- 
portion to  the  original  allotments  of  such 
States  for  such  fiscal  year,  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  .for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds 
the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  during  such 
period:  and  the  total  of  such  reduction  shall 
be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  Stales 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so 
reduced.  Any  such  amount  so  reallotted  to  a 
State  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  part  of  its  allotment  for  such  fiscal  year 

'I3KA)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  Gov- 
ernor from  the  allotment  of  the  State  the 
amount  specified  in  the  application  ap- 
proved under  subsection  if). 

"IB)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph 
and  subsection  lO,  the  term  'Governor' 
means  the  chief  executive  of  the  State. 

"If I  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  State  submits  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  m  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

"ig)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions applicable  to  the  client  assistance  pro- 
gram which  shall  include  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

"ID  No  employees  of  such  programs  shall 
while  so  employed,  serve  as  staff  or  consult- 
ants of,  or  receive  benefits  of  any  kind  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from,  any  rehabilitation 
project,  program,  or  facility  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  act  in  the  State. 

"I2i  Each  program  shall  be  afforded  rea- 
sonable access  to  policymaking  and  admin- 
istrative personnel  in  the  Slate  and  local  re- 
habilitation programs,  projects,  or  facilities. 
"13)  Each  program  shall  contain  provi- 
sions designed  to  assure  that  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  mediation  procedures 
are  used  prior  to  resorting  to  administrative 
or  legal  remedies. 

"141  The  agency  designated  under  subsec- 
tion Ic)  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  on  the  operation  of  the  program 
during  the  previous  year,  including  a  sum- 
mary of  the  work  done  and  the  uniform  sta- 
tistical tabulation  of  all  cases  handled  by 
such  program.  A  copy  of  each  such  report 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary,  to- 
gether with  a  summary  of  such  reports  and 
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his  evaluation  of  the  program,  including  ap- 
propriate recommendations. 

"IhllD  The  Commissioner  shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  client  as- 
sistance program  authorized  by  this  section, 
and  submit  a  report  to  Congress,  not  later 
than  February  1,  1986. 

"12)  In  conducting  the  study  required  by 
this  subsection,  the  Commissioner  shall  ad- 
dress and  report  the  following  information 
for  each  State  that  received  a  client  assist- 
ance program  grant.  The  study  shall  in- 
clude— 

"lA)  the  numbers  of  handicapped  individ- 
uals assisted  through  the  client  assistance 
program: 

"IB)  the  handicapping  conditions  of  the 
individuals  assisted,  and  the  proportion 
each  type  of  individuals  represents  of  the 
total  population  assisted: 

"lO  the  types  of  services  provided,  cross- 
referenced  to  types  of  handicapped  individ- 
uals assisted  through  each  service: 

"ID)  the  type  of  organization  or  agency 
which  administers  the  client  assistance  pro- 
gram: 

"IE)  the  physical  proximity  of  the  client 
assistance  program  to  the  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agency:  and 

"IF)  the  type  of  organizational  structure 
used  by  the  client  assistance  program  to  de- 
liver services. 

"13)  In  conducting  the  study  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  make  the  following  compari- 
sons: 

"lA)  differences  in  service  delivery  pat- 
terns in  client  assistance  programs  in  urban 
and  rural  areas: 

"IB)  differences  in  service  delivery  pat- 
terns among  client  assistance  programs  ad- 
ministered in  various  organizational  set- 
tings: and 

"lO  differences  in  service  delivery  pat- 
terns among  client  assistance  programs  es- 
tablished a.fter  this  reauthorization  and 
those  that  were  established  prior  to  this  re- 
authorization. 

"14)  The  report  shall  include  such  recom- 
mendations, including  recommendations  .for 
legislative  proposals,  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  necessary. 

"li)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $6,000,000  .for  the  fiscal  year  1984, 
$6,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$6,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986.  ". 

"lb)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
'Sec.  112  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 
"Sec.  112.  Client  assistance  program.". 

INNOVATION  AND  EXPANSION 

Sec  114.  la)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1211a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  that  follows  "rehabilitation  services," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"including— 

"ID  program  to  initiate  or  expand  such 
services  to  individuals  with  the  most  severe 
handicaps: 

"12)  special  programs  under  such  Stale 
plan  to  initiate  or  expand  services  to  classes 
of  handicapped  individuals  who  have  un- 
usual or  difficult  problems  in  connection 
with  their  rehabilitation:  and 

"13)  programs  to  maximize  the  use  of  tech- 
nological innovations  in  meeting  the  em- 
ployment training  needs  of  handicapped 
youth  and  adults. ". 

lb)  Section  121(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1982"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1986". 


Part  B— Research  and  Training 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  121.  la)  Section  201(a)(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1979,  and  for  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1984,  and  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(b)  Section  201(a)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 
204,  $36,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984, 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985,  and 
$44,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. ". 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  HANDICAPPED  RESEARCH 

Sec.  122.  (a)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare"  both  times  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Education" 
each  such  time. 

lb)  Section  2021c)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  first  sentence  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  Director  shall  be  an  in- 
dividual with  substantial  experience  in  re- 
habilitation and  in  research  administra- 
tion. ". 

Ic)  Section  202  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"lj)ll)  The  Director  shall  make  a  grant  to 
an  institution  of  higher  education  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  program  of  pediatric  reha- 
bilitation research  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education. 

"12)  The  Director  shall  establish,  either  di- 
rectly or  by  way  of  grant  or  contract,  a  Re- 
search and  Training  Center  in  the  Pacific 
Basin. ". 

research 
Sec.  123.  la)  Section  204ib)iD  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Rehabilitation  Research  and 
Training  Centers  shall  include  both  compre- 
hensive centers  dealing  with  multiple  dis- 
abilities and  centers  focused  on  particular 
disabilities.  Grants  to  Centers  need  not  be 
automatically  terminated  at  the  end  of  a 
project  period  and  may  be  renewed  on  the 
basis  of  a  thorough  evaluation  and  peer 
review  including  site  visits.  Training  of  stu- 
dents preparing  to  be  rehabilitation  person- 
nel through  centers  shall  be  an  important 
priority.  Grants  may  include  faculty  sup- 
port for  teaching  of  rehabilitation  related 
courses  of  study  for  credit  and  other  courses 
offered  by  the  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion affiliated  with  the  Center  ". 

lb)  Section  204ib)(3)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "pursuant  to  section  303(b)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pursuant  to 
sections  310  and  311 ". 

Ic)  Section  204(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  paragraph  (12)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(13)  Conduct  of  a  rehabilitation  research 
program  under  which  financial  assistance 
is  provided  in  order  to  (A)  test  new  concepts 
and  innovative  ideas,  (B)  demonstrate  re- 
search results  of  high  potential  benefits,  IC) 
purchase  prototype  aids  and  devices  for 
evaluation,  ID)  develop  unique  rehabilita- 
tion training  curricula,  and  IE)  be  respon- 
sive to  special  initiatives  of  the  Director.  No 
single  grant  under  this  paragraph  may 
exceed  $50,000  in  any  fiscal  year  and  a^l 
payments  made  under  this  paragraph  in 
any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  five  per 
centum  of  the  amount  available  under  sec- 
tion 204  to  the  National  Institute  of  Handi- 
capped Research  in  any  fiscal  year.  Regula- 
tions and  administrative  procedures  with 
respect  to  financial  assistance  under  this 
paragraph  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  be  expedited. ". 


Part  C— Supplementary  Services  and 
Facilities 

grants  for  construcmon 

Sec.  131.  Section  301(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1982" 
in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "October  1,  1986";  ajid 
by  striking  out  'October  1,  1983"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1987". 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

Sec.  132.  Section  302  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1.  1982"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1986". 

TRAINING 

Sec.  133.  (a)(1)  Section  304(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "including"  the 
second  time  it  appears: 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "placement  services" 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "(2)  personnel 
specifically  trained  to  deliver  services  to  in- 
dividuals who  may  benefit  from  receiving 
comprehensive  services  for  independent 
living,  personnel  specifically  trained  to  de- 
liver services  in  client  assistance  program, ": 
and 

iC)  by  inserting  "I3l"  after  "and"  the  last 
time  it  appears  in  such  section. 

12)  Section  304ia)  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  in  addition  to  furnishing  train- 
ing in  the  services  provided  under  this  Act 
to  rehabilitation  counselors,  furnish  train- 
ing to  such  counselors  in  the  applicability  of 
the  provisions  of  section  504. 

ib)il)  Section  304ia)  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended    by    inserting     "qualified"    before 
"personnel"  the  first  time  it  appears  in  such 
section. 

12)  Section  3041c)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  'qualified"  before  "personnel  '  the 
first  time  it  appears  in  such  section. 

Ic)  Section  304ib)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'will  be  utilized  to  provide  a 
balanced  program  of  assistance  to  meet  the 
medical,  vocational,  and  other  personnel 
training  needs  of  both  public  and  private  re- 
habilitation programs  and  institutions,  to" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  target- 
ed to  areas  of  personnel  shortage  which 
may". 

Id)  Section  3041c)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentences:  "The  Commissioner  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress,  simultaneously 
with  the  budget  submission  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  for  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration,  a  report  setting  forth 
and  justifying  in  detail  how  the  training 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  prior  to  such  sub- 
mission are  allocated  by  professional  disci- 
pline and  other  program  areas.  The  report 
shall  also  contain  findings  on  personnel 
shortages,  how  funds  proposed  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  will  be  allocated  under 
the  President's  budget  proposal,  and  how  the 
findings  of  personnel  shortages  justify  the 
allocations. ". 

(e)(1)  Section  304  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(d)"  the  second  time  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "'le)". 

12)  The  first  sentence  of  section  304le)  of 
the  Act  las  redesignated  by  paragraph  (D)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section,  $22,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984, 
$27,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985,  and 
$31,000,000  for  the  fUcal  year  1986. ". 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
COMPREHENSIVE  REHABILITATION  CENTERS 

Sec.  134.  Section  SOSiq)  oj  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1979,  and  for  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years",  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1984.  1985.  and  1986". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SPECIAL 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  135.  Section  310ia)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(II  by  striking  out  "313"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "316":  and 

121  by  sinking  out  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  October  1.  1982"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "tl2.900.000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
S13.600.000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
S14.300.000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  ". 

SPECIAL  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  136.  ta/tv  Section  311ia)(l)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "individuals 
with  spinal  cord  injuries  and". 

12)  Section  311(a>  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
flush  sentence:  "The  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Handicapped  Research  may 
make  grants  to  States  and  to  public  or  non- 
profit agencies  and  organizations  to  pay 
part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  special  projects 
and  demonstrations  for  spinal  cord  inju- 
ries. ". 

ibi  Section  311'b>  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence: 

"The  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Handicapped  Research  shall  coordinate 
each  grant  made  under  this  subsection  with 
the  Commissioner. ". 

to  Section  311  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"icHli  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs 
of  special  projects  and  demonstrations  in- 
cluding research  and  evaluation  for  handi- 
capped youths  to  provide  job  training  and 
prepare  them  for  entry  into  the  labor  force. 
Such  projects  shall  be  designed  to  demon- 
strate cooperatie  efforts  between  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  business  and  industry, 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs,  and  or- 
ganizations representing  labor  and  organi- 
zations responsible  for  promoting  or  assist- 
ing in  local  economic  development 

"121  Services  under  this  subsection  may 
include— 

"I A)  jobs  search  assistance: 

"IB)  on-the-job  training: 

"(C)  job  development  including  worksite 
modification  and  use  of  advanced  learning 
technology  for  skills  training: 

"(D)  dissemination  of  information  on  pro- 
gram activities  to  business  and  industry: 
and 

"(E)  followup  services  for  individuals 
placed  in  employment 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  assure  that 
projects  shall  be  coordinated  with  other 
projects  assisted  under  section  626  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act ". 

SPECIAL  RECREATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  137.  Section  316  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  designa- 
tion and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  S2,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984,  S2.100.000  for  the  fiscal 


year  1985,  and  S2.200,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986. ". 

Part  D— National  Council 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AMENDMENT 

Sec  141.  (a)  Section  400(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  sinking  out  "with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "within  the 
Federal  Government". 

(bxi)  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1984. 
the  National  Council  on  the  Handicapped 
shall  be  an  independent  agency  within  the 
Federal  Government  and  shall  not  be  an 
agency  within  the  Department  of  Education 
or  any  other  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States. 

(21  There  are  transferred  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Handicapped 
all  functions  relating  to  the  Council  which 
were  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Education  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1984.  The 
Chairman  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  shall  continue  to  exercise  all 
the  functions  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  or  any  other  law  or  authority  which 
the  Chairman  was  performing  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Amendments  of  1984. 

(31  References  in  any  statute,  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  Executive  order,  regulation,  or 
other  official  document  or  proceeding  to  the 
Department  of  Education  or  the  Secretary  of 
Education  with  respect  to  functions  or  ac- 
tii'ities  relating  to  the  National  Council  on 
the  Handicapped  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  National  Council  on  the  Handicapped 
or  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Handicapped,  respectively. 
DirriEs 

Sec.  142.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (3)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  advise  the  President  the  Congress,  the 
Commissioner,  the  appropriate  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Handicapped  Research  on  the  development 
of  the  programs  to  be  carried  out  under  this 
Act": 

(2)  in  clause  (5)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "the  President  the  Con- 
gress," immediately  before  "the  Secretary"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  Commissioner. ": 

(3)  by  sinking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (5): 

(4)  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary,"  in 
clause  (6): 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and":  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(7)  provide  to  the  Congress  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  advice,  recommendations,  and  any 
additional  information  which  the  Council 
or  the  Congress  deems  appropriate. ". 

(b)  Section  401  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  designation 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  National  Council  shall— 

"(1)  review  all  statutes  pertaining  to  Fed- 
eral programs  which  assist  handicapped  in- 
dividuals: 

"(2)  make  a  priority  listing  of  such  pro- 
grams based  on  the  number  of  handicapped 
individuals  such  programs  assist  and  the 
Federal  costs  of  such  programs: 

"(3)  assess  the  extent  to  which  such  pro- 
grams provide  incentives  or  disincentives  to 


the  establishment  of  community-based  sen'- 
ices  for  handicapped  individuals,  promote 
the  full  integration  of  such  individuals  in 
the  community,  in  schools,  and  in  the  work- 
place, and  contribute  to  the  independence 
and  dignity  of  such  individuals: 

"(41  recommend  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  legislative  proposals  for  increasing 
incentives  and  eliminating  disincentives  in 
Federal  programs  based  on  the  assessment 
made  pursuant  to  clause  (3):  and 

"15)  prepare  and  submit  a  final  report  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  February  1,  1986.  on  the  review,  assess- 
ment and  recommendations  required  by 
this  subsection. ". 

STAFF 

Sec.  143.  (a)  Section  403(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "up  to  seven  tech- 
nical and  professional  employees"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "an  Executive  Direc- 
tor". 

(b)  Section  403(a)  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  Executive  Di- 
rector shall  be  appointed  from  among  indi- 
viduals who  are  experienced  in  the  planning 
or  operation  of  programs  for  handicapped 
individuals. ". 

(c)  Section  403(a)  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  section 
designation  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(2)  The  Executive  Director  is  authorized 
to  hire  not  to  exceed  seven  technical  and 
professional  employees  to  assist  the  Nation- 
al Council  to  carry  out  its  duties.  ". 

(d)  Section  403(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection  designa- 
tion and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  National  Council  may— 

"(A)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  1342  of  title  31,  United  States  Code: 

"(B)  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Council, 
employ  and  dispose  of  in  furtherance  of  this 
Act  any  money,  or  property,  real  or  person- 
al or  mixed,  tangible  or  nontangible.  re- 
ceived by  gift,  devise,  beguest  or  otherwise: 
and 

"(C)  enter  into  contracts  and  cooperative 
agreements  with  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
private  firms,  institutions,  and  individuals 
for  the  conduct  of  research  and  sun^eys. 
preparation  of  reports  and  other  activities 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  the  Council's 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

"(3)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
amounts  available  to  the  National  Council 
in  each  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  official 
representation  and  reception. 

"(4)  From,  the  amount  available  to  the 
Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilita- 
tive Sendees,  Department  of  Education, 
S500,000  in  fiscal  year  1984  shall  be  trans- 
ferred and  made  available  to  the  National 
Council  ■'. 

Part  E— Architectural  and  Transportation 
Barriers  Compliance  Board 

authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec  151.  Section  502(i)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1982" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 
1986.". 

Part  F-Employment  Opportunities 
authoritution  of  appropriations  for  com- 
munity  service    employment   pilot   pro- 
GRAMS 

Sec  161.  Section  617  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
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"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  617.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  part  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984,  1985,  and 
1986.". 

PROJECTS  WITH  INDUSTRY 

Sec.  162.  (a)  The  matter  preceding  clause 
(A)  of  section  621(a)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  "employers"  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "designated  State  units". 

(b)  Section  621(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(3)  Any  agreement  developed  under  this 
subsection  shall  include  a  description  of  an 
evaluation  plan  which  at  the  end  of  each 
year  of  a  funding  cycle  reflects  at  a  mini- 
mum the  following— 

"(A)  the  numbers  and  types  of  handicapped 
individuals  assisted: 
"(B)  the  types  of  assistance  provided; 

"(C)  the  sources  of  funding; 

"(D)  the  percentage  of  resources  committed 
to  each  type  of  assistance  provided; 

"(E)  the  extent  to  which  the  employment 
status  and  earning  power  of  handicapped 
individuals  changed  following  assistance: 

"(F)  the  extent  of  capacity  building  activi- 
ties, including  collaboration  with  other  or- 
ganizations, agencies,  and  institutions;  and 
"(G)  a  comparison,  when  appropriate,  of 
activities  in  prior  years  with  activities  in 
the  most  recent  year. ". 

(c)  Section  621  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (cl  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(d)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall,  not  later 
than  February  1,  1985,  develop  and  publish 
standards  for  evaluation  consistent  with  the 
provisions  in  section  (a)(3)  to  assist  each  re- 
cipient under  the  Projects  With  Industry 
Program  receiving  assistance  under  this 
title  to  review  and  evaluate  the  operation  of 
its  projects. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall,  pursuant  to 
section  14  of  this  Act  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive evaluation  of  the  Projects  with  Industry 
Program  and  submit  a  report  on  February  1. 
1986,  to  Congress  on  the  evaluation,  includ- 
ing recommendations  for  the  improvement 
av.i  continuation  of  each  recipient  and  for 
the  support  of  new  Projects  With  Industry 
recipients.  In  conducting  the  comprehensive 
evaluation,  the  Commissioner  shall  apply 
standards  for  evalution  criteria  which  are 
consistent  with  those  required  in  section 
(a)(3). 

"(3)  In  developing  standards  for  evalua- 
tion to  be  used  by  the  Projects  With  Industry 
recipients,  and  in  developing  the  standards 
for  evaluation  to  be  used  in  the  comprehen- 
sive evaluation,  the  Commissioner  shall 
obtain  and  consider  recommendations  for 
such  standards  from  Slate  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Agencies,  current  Projects  With 
Industry  recipients,  professional  organiza- 
tions representing  industry,  organizations 
representing  handicapped  individuals,  indi- 
viduals assisted  by  Projects  With  Industrial 
recipients,  and  labor  organizations. 

"(4)  No  standards  may  be  established 
under  this  subsection  unless  the  standards 
are  approved  by  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped.  The  Council  shall  approve  the 
standards  within  90  days  after  receiving  the 
standards.  If  the  Secretary  of  Education  has 
not  received  notification  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval from  the  Council  within  90  days, 
the  standards  shall  be  deemed  approved.  A 
Council  decision  on  such  standards  shall 
occur  at  a  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of 
the  Council,   and  shall  be  the  result  of  a 


simple  majority  of  those  present  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

"(e)  The  parties  to  each  agreement  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  section  in  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  Rehabilitation 
Amendments  of  1984  is  enacted  shall  contin- 
ue to  receive  assistance  through  September 
30,  1986,  unless  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines that  there  is  a  substantial  failure  to 
comply  with  the  agreement ". 

EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION 

Sec.  163.  Section  621  of  the  Act  (as  amend- 
ed by  section  162)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  The  Commissioner  shall  to  the  extent 
practicable  assure  an  equitable  distribution 
of  payments  made  under  this  section  among 
the  States. ". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  164.  Section  623  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "of  this  part  for  each  fiscal 
year  beginning  before  October  1,  1982"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  section  621, 
$13,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  $14,400,000 
for  fiscal  year  1985,  and  $15,200,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986;  and  for  section  622,  such 
suTTis  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1984,  1985,  and  1986". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  165.  Section  612(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act". 

Part  G— Services  for  Independent  Living 
evaluation 

Sec.  171.  (A)  Section  711(c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2); 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  (3)  as  clause 
(4);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (2)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause:     , 

"(3)  contain  a  description  of  an  evalua- 
tion plan  which  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  a 
funding  cycle  shall  reflect  at  a  minimum  the 
following— 

"(A)  the  numbers  and  types  of  handi- 
capped individuals  assisted; 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  individuals  with 
varying  handicapping  conditions  were 
served; 

"(C)  the  types  of  services  provided; 

"(D)  the  sources  of  funding; 

"(E)  the  percentage  of  resources  commit- 
ted to  each  type  of  service  provided; 

"(F)  how  services  provided  contributed  to 
the  maintenance  of  or  the  increased  inde- 
pendence of  handicapped  individuals  assist- 
ed; 

"(G)  the  extent  to  which  handicapped  in- 
dividuals participate  in  management  and 
decisionmaking  in  the  center; 

"(H)  the  extent  of  capacity  building  ac- 
tivities including  collaboration  with  other 
agencies  and  organizations; 

"(I)  the  extent  of  catalytic  activities  to 
promote  community  awareness,  involve- 
ment and  assistance; 

"(J)  the  extent  of  outreach  efforts  and  the 
impact  of  such  efforts:  and 

"(K)  a  comparison,  when  appropriate,  of 
prior  year(s)  activities  with  most  recent 
year  activities. ". 

(b)  Section  711  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  later 
than  February  1,  1985,  develop  and  publish 
standards  for  evaluation  consistent  with  the 
provisions  in  subparagraph  lc)(3)  to  assist 


each  independent  living  center  receiving 
funding  under  this  title  to  review  and  evalu- 
ate the  operation  of  its  center. 

"(21  The  Commissioner  shall  under  the 
authority  specified  in  section  14  of  this  Act 
conduct  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the 
Centers  for  Independent  Living  Grant  Pro- 
gram, and  submit  a  report  no  later  than 
February  1,  1986,  to  Congress  on  the  evalua- 
tion, including  recommendations  for  the  im- 
provement and  continuation  of  each  grantee 
and  for  the  support  of  new  independent 
living  centers.  In  conducting  the  compre- 
hensive evaluation,  the  Commissioner  shall 
apply  standards  for  evaluation  which  are 
consistent  with  the  standards  required  in 
paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  In  developing  standards  for  evalua- 
tion to  be  used  by  the  grantees,  and  in  devel- 
oping the  standards  for  evaluation  to  be 
used  in  the  comprehensive  evaluation,  the 
Commissioner  shall  obtain  and  consider  rec- 
ommendations for  such  standards  from  na- 
tional organizations  representing  handi- 
capped individuals  and  independent  living 
programs:  and  from  independent  living  cen- 
ters, professionals  serving  handicapped  in- 
dividuals, and  indiiiduals.  associations, 
and  organizations  engaged  in  research  in 
independent  living. 

"(4)  No  standards  may  be  established 
under  this  subsection  unless  the  standards 
are  approved  by  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped.  The  Council  shall  approve  the 
standards  within  90  days  after  receiving  the 
standards.  If  the  Secretary  of  Education  has 
not  received  notification  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval from  the  Council  within  the  90 
days,  the  standards  shall  be  deemed  ap- 
proved. A  Council  decision  on  such  stand- 
ards shall  occur  at  a  regularly  scheduled 
meeting  of  the  Council  and  shall  be  the 
result  of  a  simple  majority  of  those  present 
at  the  meeting. 

"(f)  Grantees  receiving  assistance  under 
this  section  in  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1984  are  en- 
acted shall  continue  to  receive  assistance 
through  September  30.  1986.  unless  the  Com- 
missioner determines  that  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  approved  application. ". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  172.  (a)(1)  Section  731  of  the  Act  the 
second  time  it  appears  is  redesignated  as 
section  741. 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Sec.  731"  after 
part  E  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec. 
741 ". 

(b)(1)  Section  741(a)  of  the  Act  (as  so  re- 
designated) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  part  A  of  this  title  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1984,  1985.  and  1986. ". 

(2)  Section  741(b)  of  the  Act  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  part  B  of  this  title 
$21,000,000  for  the  year  1984,  $22,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1985,  and  $23,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1986.". 

(3)  Section  741(c)(1)  of  the  Act  (as  so  re- 
designated) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  part  C  of  this  title  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1984,  1985,  and  1986.". 

(41  Section  741  of  the  Act  (as  so  redesignat- 
ed) is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(cKl)  (as  amended  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection)  the  foUowing: 
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■'(dill)  There  are  authorized  to  t>e  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  part  D  of  this  title  such 
sums  as  may  fte  necessary  /or  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and  1986.  '. 
TITLE   II-REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 

HELEN    KELLER    NATIONAL    CENTER 

FOR       DEAF-BLIND       YOUTHS       AND 

ADULTS 

SHOUT  TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Helen  Keller  National  Center  Act". 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS 

Sec.  202.  The  Congress  finds  that- 
ill  deaf-blindness  is  among  the  most 
severe  of  all  forms  of  disabilities,  and  there 
is  a  great  and  continuing  need  for  services 
and  training  to  help  deafblmd  individuals 
attain  the  highest  possible  level  of  develop- 
ment: 

(21  due  to  the  rubella  epidemic  of  the 
1960's  and  recent  advances  in  medical  tech- 
nology that  have  sustained  the  lives  of  many 
severely  disabled  individuals,  including 
deaf -blind  individuals,  who  might  not  other- 
wise have  survived,  the  need  for  sendees  for 
deaj-blind  individuals  is  even  more  pressing 
now  than  in  the  past: 

'3i  helping  deaf-blmd  individuals  to 
become  self-sufficient,  independent,  and  em- 
ployable by  providing  the  services  and  train- 
ing necessary  to  accomplish  that  end  will 
benefit  the  Nation,  both  economically  and 
socially: 

H>  the  Helen  Keller  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults  is  a  vital  na- 
tional resource  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
denf-blmd  individuals  and  no  State  current- 
ly has  the  facilities  or  personnel  to  meet 
such  needs: 

'5>  the  Federal  Government  has  invested 
approximately  $10,000,000  m  capital,  equip- 
ment, and  operating  funds  for  such  Center 
since  it  was  established:  and 

'6'  it  IS  in  the  national  interest  to  contin- 
ue to  provide  support  for  the  Center,  and  it 
IS  a  proper  function  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  the  primary  source  of  such  sup- 
port 

AirmORIZATION  FOR  THE  CO.VT/.VCfD  OPERATION 
OF  THE  HELEN  KELLER  .SATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 
DEAF-BLIND  lOfTH.S  .4.VO  ADl'LTS:  REPEAL  OF 
PRIOR  ACTHORIZATION 

Sec.  203.  'a'  Section  313  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  '29  use.  777cJ  is  repealed. 
>b)  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  con- 
tinue to  administer  and  support  the  Helen 
Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf  Blind 
Youths  and  Adults  m  the  same  manner  as 
such  Center  was  administered  pursuant  to 
section  313  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
to  the  extent  such  manner  of  administration 
is  not  inconsistent  with  any  purpose  de- 
scribed in  subsection  id  or  any  other  re- 
quirement of  this  title. 
Id  The  purposes  of  the  Center  are  to- 
il) provide  specialized  intensive  services, 
or  any  other  services,  at  the  Center  or  any- 
where else  in  the  United  Slates,  which  are 
necessary  to  encourage  the  maximum  per- 
sonal development  of  any  dea/blind  indi- 
vidual: 

12/  train  professionals  and  allied  person- 
nel at  the  Center  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States  to  provide  services  to  deaf- 
blind  individuals:  and 

13/  conduct  applied  research,  development 
programs,  and  demonstrations  with  respect 
to  communication  techniques,  teaching 
methods,  aids  and  devices,  and  delivery  of 
services. 

audit:  MONrTORtNG  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec.  204.  la/  The  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Center  shall  be  audited  annually  by  an  inde- 


pendent auditor  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  and  a  report  on  each  such 
audit  shall  be  submitted  by  the  auditor  to 
the  Secretary  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe. 

lb/Ill  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures for  monitoring,  on  a  regular  basis,  the 
services  performed  and  the  training  con- 
ducted by  the  Center. 

12/  The  Secretary  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  monitoring  required  under  para- 
graph 11/,  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  center  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year.  A  written  report  of  such  evaluation 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  President,  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  evaluation  was  conducted. 
The  first  such  report  shall  be  submitted  for 
fiscal  year  1983. 

AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  205.  la/  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1984,  $4,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$4,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Such  sums 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

lb)  Any  appropriation  act  containing  any 
appropriation  authorized  by  subsection  la/ 
shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  specific 
amount  being  made  available  to  the  center. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  206.  For  purposes  of  this  title- 

ID  the  terms  Helen  Keller  National 
Center  for  Dea.f-Blind  Youths  and  Adults  " 
and  ■Center  "  mean  the  Helen  Keller  Nation- 
al Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults, 
and  its  affiliated  network,  operated  pursu- 
ant to  section  313  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  and  continued  under  this  title: 

i2i  the  term  ■deaf-blmd  individual" 
means  any  individual— 

'Ai  who  has  a  central  visual  acuity  of  20, 
200  or  less  m  the  better  eye  with  corrective 
lenses,  or  central  acuity  of  20  200  if  there  is 
a  field  defect  such  that  the  peripheral  diam- 
eter of  visual  field  subtends  an  angular  dis- 
tance no  greater  than  20  degrees. 

iBi  who  has  a  chronic  hearing  impair- 
ment so  severe  that  most  speech  cannot  be 
understood  with  optimum  amplification, 
and 

iCl  for  whom  the  combination  of  the  im- 
pairments described  in  subparagraphs  lA/ 
and  IB)  causes  extreme  difficulty  m  attain- 
ing independence  in  daily  life  activities, 
achieving  psychosocial  adjustment,  or  ob- 
taining a  vocation. 

and  such  term  includes  any  other  meaning 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulation: 
and 

13/  the  term  ■Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  ACT:  EFFECT  ON  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  207.  This  title  shall  not  be  construed 
as  modifying  or  affecting  any  agreement  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Education  or  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Incorporated,  or  any  successor  to  or 
assignee  of  such  corporation,  with  respect  to 
the  Center. 

technical  and  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  208.  la)  The  table  of  contents  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by 
sinking  out  "Sec.  313.  Helen  Keller  National 
Center  ". 

lb/  Section  3101a/  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act   of  1973   is   amended    by   striking   out 
■lother  than  section  313/,". 
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TITLE  III-DEVELOPMENTAL 
DISABILITIES 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  301.  Section  102(11/  of  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act  thereafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  'the  Act"/  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services". 

PROTECTION  AND  ADVOCACY  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
RIGHTS 

Sec  302.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
I13ib/I2/  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  ■'There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  allotments  under  paragraph  (U 
$6,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  ". 

UNIVERSITY  AFFILIATED  FACILITIES 

Sec.  303.  Section  123  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
"Sec.  123.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  part  $7,800,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984.". 

GRA.STS  FOR  PLANNING  AND  THE  PROVISION  OF 
SER  VICES 

Sec.  304.  Section  131  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■  'A  I  -THORIZA  TION  OF  A  PPROPRIA  TIONS 

■Sec.  131.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part  $45,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.". 

special  PROJECTS 

Sec.  305.  Section  145(f/  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■If/  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  subsection  la/.  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $2,600,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  ■. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  title  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following: 
"An  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973,  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Helen  Keller  National  Center 
for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults,  to 
extend  the  Development  Disabilities  Assist- 
ance and  Bill  of  Rights  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes.". 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
For  consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  exclu- 
sive of  title  II: 

Carl  D.  Perkins. 
William  D.  Ford, 
Mario  Biaggi, 
Ike  Andrews, 
Paul  Simon. 
Geo.  Miller. 
Austin  J.  Murphy. 
Baltasar  Corrada, 
Pat  Williams. 
Ray  Kocovsek. 
John  N.  Erlenborn. 
Steve  Bartlett, 
Bill  Goodling, 
Steve  Gunderson, 
Tom  Coleman, 
Additional  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee members  to  be  conferees  on  title  I  of  the 
Senate  bill  and  modifications  committed  to 
conference: 

Dale  Kildee. 
Howard  C.  Nielson, 
Additional   Energy   and   Commerce   Com- 
mittee members  of  serve  jointly  with  Educa- 
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tion  and  Labor  Committee  members  on  sec- 
tion 402(c)(8)  of  title  IV  of  the  House 
amendment  and  modifications  committed  to 
conference: 

John  D.  Dingell. 
James  Scheuer. 
Richard  Ottinger. 
Philip  R.  Sharp. 
Ed  Markey, 
Tom  Luken. 
James  T.  Broyhill. 
Tom  Corcoran. 
Carlos  J.  Moorhead. 
As  exclusive  conferees  on  title  II  of  the 
Senate  bill  and  modification  committed  to 
conference: 

John  D.  Dingell. 
Henry  A.  Waxman. 
James  T.  Broyhill. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Orrin  Hatch. 
Lowell  P.  Weicker.  Jr.. 
Robert  T.  Stafford. 
Paula  Hawkins. 
Don  NicKLES. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Jennings  Randolph. 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 
Spark  Matsunaga. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on   the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill   (S. 
1340)  to  revise  and  extend  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  and  to  extend  the  Develop- 
mental  Disabilities   Assistance  and   Bill   of 
Rights  Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  joint  ^statement  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  text  of  the  Senate  bill  and  inserted  a 
substitute  text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill,  the  House 
amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in 
conference  are  noted  below,  except  for  cleri- 
cal corrections,  conforming  changes  made 
necessary  by  agreements  reached  by  the 
conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clarifying 
changes. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 
definition  of  a  handicapped  individual 
The  Senate  bill  amends  the  definition  of  a 
handicapped  individual  for  the  purposes  of 
title  I  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  as 
amended,  (hereinafter,  the  Act)  by  defining 
an  "individual"  as  a  person  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  sixteen. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

annual  report  requirements 
The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration (hereinafter,  the  Commissioner) 
shall  collect  annually  the  following  data  on 
each  client  served:  age.  sex,  race,  ethnicity, 
education,  type  of  disability,  severity  of  dis- 
ability, key  rehabilitation  process  dates, 
earnings  before  and  after  services,  work 
status,  occupation,  cost  of  services,  types  of 
services  provided,  reasons  for  closure,  types 
of   facilities   or   agencies   which   furnished 


services  and  whether  each  such  facility  or 
agency  is  public  or  private.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  ensure  the  confidentiality  of 
the  identity  of  each  client. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

The  conferees  agree  that  a  proven 
strength  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  is  its  ability  to  be  measured  not 
only  by  its  cost-effectiveness,  but  also  in 
terms  of  its  impact  on  the  lives  of  individ- 
uals served.  In  addition  to  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  employment,  the  provision  of  re- 
habilitation services  results  in  other  positive 
aspects  which  can  and  should  be  document- 
ed. For  instance,  the  educational  level  of  an 
individual  can  be  raised  or  the  independence 
level  can  be  increased.  The  conferees  sup- 
port the  collection  of  this  data  through  the 
"Life  Status  Indicators"  section  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Program  Impact  Re- 
cording Form. 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  requirement 
of  individual  client  data,  the  conferees  con- 
sider the  information  which  has  been  avail- 
able in  the  "Annual  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Program/Cost  Report".  RSA  Reporting 
Form  RSA-2.  essential  to  the  provision  of 
quality  rehabilitation  services  and  the  effec- 
tive management  of  rehabilitation  agencies. 
The  conferees  arc  in  agreement  that  the 
Commissioner  shall  continue  to  collect  this 
data,  which  includes  information  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  both  State  matching  and  Fed- 
eral funds  by  State  Rehabilitation  Agencies 
for  administrative  costs,  services  purchased 
from  both  public  and  private  rehabilitation 
facilities,  counseling  and  placement,  and 
other  specific  services  such  as  evaluation, 
total  restoration,  training,  post-employment 
and  maintenance,  and  the  number  of  serv- 
ices purchased.  This  information  is  vital  to 
State  agency  administrators,  the  persons 
served  by  the  rehabilitation  agencies,  to 
oversight  bodies  within  the  United  States 
Congress  and  State  legislatures,  as  well  as  to 
the  Executive  branches  of  both  Federal  and 
State  governments.  Form  RSA-2  is  the  only 
document  which  provides  these  specific 
breakdowns  of  cost  to  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program. 

standards  for  evaluation 
The  Senate  bill  amends  section  14  of  the 
Act  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  (hereinafter,  the  Secre- 
tary) to  establish  and  use  standards  for  eval- 
uation. Such  standards  shall  include,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  for  all  appropriate  programs 
information  relating  to  increases  in  employ- 
ment and  earnings,  taking  into  account  eco- 
nomic factors  in  the  area  served  and  charac- 
teristics of  individuals  served.  The  bill  also 
requires  an  evaluation  of  projects  with  in- 
dustry, funded  under  part  B  of  title  VII  of 
•  the  Act.  by  September  30.  1984.  The  evalua- 
tion of  independent  living  centers  is  to  in- 
clude an  assessment  of  alternative  means  of 
financing.  Interim  report  of  these  studies 
would  be  required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  every  90  days  and  a  final  report 
would  be  required  by  December  31.  1984. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
deleting  from  the  amendment  to  section  14 
the  specific  requirement  for  the  evaluation 
studies  of  projects  with  industry  and  inde- 
pendent living  centers.  In  amendments  to 
sections  621  and  711  of  the  Act  the  House 
provides  for  specific  evaluation  studies  of 
projects  with  industry  and  independent 
living  centers. 


REFERENCES  TO  DEPARTMENTS  AND  OFFICIALS 

The  Senate  bill  updates  references  to  Fed- 
eral departments  and  department  heads  to 
reflect  changes  made  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Department   of  Education  and  the   ' 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

STATE  rehabilitation  PROGRAM:  DATA  AND 
COORDINATION 

The  conferees  note  and  commend  the  ex- 
perience and  accomplishments  of  the  State 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agencies  in  the 
area  of  job  training  and  job  placement. 
These  experiences  would  lend  valuable  as- 
sistance to  the  ongoing  activities  in  the 
States  and  localities  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act. 

Therefore,  the  conferees  wish  to  make 
clear  their  intent  that  full  coordination  be 
encouraged  between  the  activities  of  the 
State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agencies, 
authorized  under  title  I  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  as  amended,  and  the  State  and 
local  efforts  authorized  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act. 

This  coordination  could  lead  to  the  valua- 
ble sharing  of  expertise,  experience  and  ef- 
forts in  the  area  of  job  training  and  place- 
ment, and  could  be  of  great  benefit  to  per- 
sons with  mental  and  physical  disabilities 
served  by  both  the  State  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, and  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  data 
gathered  under  section  618(b)(3)  of  Public 
Law  98-199.  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  Amendments  of  1983.  be  utilized 
by  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agencies 
in  meeting  State  plan  requirements,  particu- 
larly the  requirements  of  clauses  (10)  and 
(15)  under  section  101  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act. 

Section  618(b)(3)  of  Public  Law  98-199  re- 
quires that  State  Special  Education  Agen- 
cies collect  data  on:  "the  number  of  handi- 
capped children  and  youth  exiting  the  edu- 
cational system  each  year  through  program 
completion  or  otherwise,  by  disability  cate- 
gory and  age.  and  anticipated  services  for 
the  next  year:". 

Section  101.  clauses  (10)  and  (15)  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  outline  requirements  for 
the  assessment  of  statewide  needs  of  handi- 
capped individuals. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  this 
information  about  handicapped  special  edu- 
cation students  served  through  the  State 
Education  Agencies  be  used  to  assist  State 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agencies  in  deter- 
mining the  areas  of  service  need  for  handi- 
capped persons  within  their  States.  The 
conferees  expect  that  this  transfer  of  infor- 
mation will  benefit  handicapped  persons  in 
the  transition  from  school  to  adult  life. 
Sharing  of  this  information  with  State 
Planning  Councils  authorized  under  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Act  would  facilitate 
comprehensive  statewide  planning  for  adult 
services  for  handicapped  persons. 

LENGTH  OF  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  STATE  GRANTS 

The  Senate  bill  reauthorizes  the  State 
grant  entitlement  program  for  three  fiscal 
years. 

The  House  amendment  reauthorizes  the 
State  grant  entitlement  program  for  five 
fiscal  years. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  to 
provide  that  unless  Congress  has  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1986  extended  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  this  section,  or 
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taken  action  to  provide  that  the  provisions 
of  this  section  are  no  longer  applicable,  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
State  grant  entitlement  is  extended  for  one 
additional  year  at  a  level  of  increase  repre- 
sented in  any  cost  of  living  increase,  based 
on  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban 
Consumers,  for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  STATE 
GRANTS 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
for    the   entitlement    for   State    grants   of 
$993.9  million  for  fiscal  year  1984.  $1,047.6 
million  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and  $1,103  mil 
lion  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  the  en- 
titlement for  State  granU  at  $1,037.8  million 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  and  for  fiscal  years  1985 
through  1988  at  the  level  of  the  entitlement 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year  increased  by  the 
percentage  that  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  All  Urban  Consumers  increases  for  each 
such  previous  fiscal  year.  The  House  amend- 
ment further  authorizes  such  additional 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  1987  and  1988. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  provides  that  the  total  of  amounts 
appropriated  for  the  State  grant  entitle- 
ment program  and  the  additional  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  shall  not  exceed 
$1,117,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1985  and 
$1,203,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS  IN  EXCESS  OF 
ENTITLEMENT 

The  Hou.se  amendment  provides  that  in 
any  year  in  which  amounts  are  appropriated 
in  addition  to  the  allotments  to  which 
States  are  entitled,  such  additional  amounts 
shall  be  allocated  in  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  so  appropriated  as  each  States  enti- 
tlement allotment  bears  to  the  sum  of  the 
allotments  of  ill  of  the  States. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

GRANTS  TO  INDIAN  TRIBES 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  extend  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  grants  to  Indian  tribes  at 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  through 
fiscal  year  1986.  The  conference  agreement 
includes  this  provision. 

The  conferees  note  that  the  evaluation  re- 
quired by  section  131  of  the  act  has  never 
been  submitted  to  Congress.  This  evaluation 
should  have  k)een  submitted  to  Congress  no 
later  than  30  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment (November  6.  1978)  of  the  Rehabil- 
tation.  Comprehensive  Services,  and  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Amendments.  The 
conferees  expect  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
and  complete  expeditiously  this  evaluation 
of  programs  authorized  by  part  D,  American 
Indian  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services. 
In  addition,  the  conferees  expect  the  eval- 
uation to  include  a  comparison  of  the  provi- 
sion of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to 
American  Indians  under  part  D  to  the  provi- 
sion of  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
under  section  101  to  handicapped  American 
Indians  residing  on  large  reservations,  reser- 
vations in  remote  areas,  and  reservations 
spanning  more  than  one  State. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 

The  Senate  bill  repeals,  as  of  October  1. 
1986,  the  provision  of  current  law  which  au- 
thorizes supplementary  Federal  funding  for 
States  required  to  overmatch  their  Federal 
allotment  for  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices due  to  the  maintenance  of  effort  provi- 
sion in  section  111  of  the  Act. 


The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  SERVICE 

The  House  amendment  deletes  the  words 
'beyond  any  reasonable  doubt"  from  the 
provision  of  current  law  which  requires  that 
a  finding  of  ineligibility  for  services  must 
demonstrate  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  individual  is  not  capable  of  achiev- 
ing a  vocational  goal. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

CLIENT  ASSISTANCE 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  establish- 
ment of  a  client  assistance  program  (CAP) 
in  each  State  by  September  30.  1985.  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  the  State  grant 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  services.  The 
bill  changes  current  law  to  require  that  the 
Governor  shall  designate  a  public  or  private 
agency  to  administer  the  program  and  that 
such  agency  shall  be  independent  of  the 
State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency  or 
any  agency  providing  treatment,  services  or 
rehabilitation  under  this  Act.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes appropriations  of  $6  million  in 
fiscal  year  198>«.  $6.3  million  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  and  $6.7  million  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
Funds  are  to  be  allotted  to  States  on  the 
basis  of  relative  State  population,  except 
that  each  State  shall  receive  a  minimum  of 
$50,000  and  each  territory  shall  receive 
$30,000. 

The  House  amendment  reauthorizes  ap- 
propriations for  client  assistance  projects 
under  current  law  at  no  less  than  $3.5  mil- 
lion of  amounts  appropriated  in  excess  of 
$11,860,000  under  .section  310  of  the  Act  for 
fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and  1986.  In  the 
event  that  funds  appropriated  under  section 
310  do  not  exceed  $11,860,000.  the  Commis- 
sioner is  authorized  to  utilize  such  funds  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  to 
change  the  effective  date  from  September 
30.  1985  to  October  1.  1984  and  to  provide 
that  in  States  in  which  section  112  client  as- 
sistance program  grants  are  now  or  have 
been  administered  in  or  by  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Agency,  or  an  agency  receiv- 
ing vocational  rehabilitation  funds,  the  in- 
dependence requirements  do  not  pertain. 
The  House  amendment  further  requires 
that  the  Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration  shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  client  as- 
sistance program  and  provide  the  results  to 
Congress  no  later  than  February  1.  1986. 
The  House  amendment  further  states  the 
CAPS  are  prohibited  from  bringing  any  class 
actions. 

Through  this  reauthorization,  section  112, 
which  authorized  client  assistance  projects, 
is  changed  from  a  demonstration,  discre- 
tionary program  to  a  formula  State  grant 
program.  The  conferees  concur  that  such  a 
change  is  warranted  so  that  handicapped  in- 
dividuals throughout  the  country  may  bene- 
fit from  the  services  provided  by  client  as- 
sistance programs.  In  authorizing  this  new 
State  grant  program  new  provisions  are  es- 
tablished to  enhance  and  strengthen  the 
original  purposes  of  the  client  assistance 
program. 

The  conferees  intend  that  the  Governor 
have  the  widest  range  of  advice  prior  to 
making  the  placement  decision  related  to 
the  client  assistance  program.  The  conferees 
believe  that  obtaining  input  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Agency  and  the  Director  of  the  Develop- 


mental Disabilities  Protection  and  Advocacy 
Program,  as  well  as  professional  and  con- 
sumer groups  prior  to  the  placement  deci- 
sion will  assist  the  Governor  in  choosing  the 
most  appropriate  option. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  CAP 
projects  have  been  placed  in  a  variety  of  set- 
tings in  the  past.  In  order  to  ensure  minimal 
disruption  of  such  projects,  while  still  en- 
suring the  maximum  level  of  their  auton- 
omy, the  conferees  intend  that  CAP 
projects  formerly  or  currently  administered 
and  housed  in  a  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Agency,  may  be  administered  and  housed  in 
such  an  agency  if  the  Governor  chooses 
such  an  option.  In  States  which  have  never 
had  a  section  112  grant  administered  within 
such  an  agency,  the  Governor  must  not 
choose  a  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency 
to  administer  the  program.  However,  noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  be  interpreted  to 
prohibit  the  physical  location  of  the  Office 
of  Client  Assistance  in  a  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Agency.  Nothing  in  this  section 
would  prohibit  the  placement  of  a  client  as- 
sistance program  with  a  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Council  or  a  Protection  and  Advo- 
cacy Office. 

The  confereees  believe  that  CAPs,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  encourage  and 
assist  handicapped  individuals  and  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Agencies  to  resolve 
their  differences  through  mediation  before 
pursuing  administrative  and  legal  remedies. 

The  conferees  believe  that  a  thorough  and 
thoughtful  study  of  the  new  client  assist- 
ance program  formula  grant  program  is 
needed  to  document  the  variety  of  ap- 
proaches to  client  assistance  services  and 
their  similarities  and  differences.  The  con- 
ferees realize  that  section  112(f)  mandates 
that  an  annual  report  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  and  Congress  on  the  operation  of 
the  program  during  the  previous  year.  How- 
ever, the  conferees  intend  that  section 
112(h)  be  a  one-time  extensive  evaluation 
study  as  provided  by  section  14.  It  is  the 
intent  of  the  conferees  that  the  annual 
report,  required  by  section  112(f),  continue 
to  be  submitted. 

INNOVATION  AND  EXPANSION 

The  Senate  bill  amends  existing  law  to 
delete  reference  to  handicapped  individuals 
who  are  poor  and  for  whom  the  State  Reha- 
bilitation Agency  shares  responsibility  for 
their  treatment,  education,  and  rehabilita- 
tion with  other  agencies.  The  Senate  bill 
adds  to  current  law  reference  to  programs 
which  maximize  the  use  of  technological  in- 
novations in  meeting  the  employment  train- 
ing needs  of  handicapped  youth  and  adults. 
Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment extend  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  innovation  and  expansion  grants  at 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  through 
fiscal  year  1986. 

The  House  amendment  extends  from  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982  until  September  30,  1986 
the  date  until  which  funds  appropriated  for 
grants  under  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  both 
provisions. 

Research 

expenses  of  national  institute  of 
handicapped  research 
The  House  amendment  extends  through 
fiscal  year  1986  the  authorization  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  expenses 
of  administering  the  National  Institute  of 
Handicapped  Research. 
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The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
RESEARCH 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
for  rehabilitation  research  of  $36  million  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  $38  million  for  fiscal  year 
1985  and  $40  million  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  through  fiscal 
year  1986  for  rehabilitation  research. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
setting  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
at  $36  million  for  fiscal  year  1984,  $40  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1985  and  $44  million  for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

The  Senate  bill  specifies  that  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Handicapped 
Research  shall  be  an  individual  with  sub- 
stantial experience  in  rehabilitation  and  in 
research  administration.  The  bill  also  re- 
quires the  Director  to  establish  a  program 
of  pediatric  rehabilitation  research  through 
a  grant  to  an  institution  of  higher  education 
and  to  establish,  either  directly  or  by  way  of 
grant  or  contract,  a  research  and  training 
center  in  the  Pacific  Basin. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

Historically  the  need  for  a  research  and 
training  center  for  the  handicapped  in  the 
Pacific  Basin  has  been  overlooked.  Given 
the  scarcity  of  resources  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  handicapped  in  this  area,  the 
conferees  feel  that  a  research  and  training 
center  should  be  established,  drawing  on 
the  existing  facilities  and  resources  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Hospital  in  Hawaii,  in  order 
that  the  unique  needs  of  the  handicapped 
population  in  Hawaii,  Guam  and  the  Trust 
Territories  be  met. 

GRANTS  TO  RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  CENTERS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  provide  that  research  and  train- 
ing centers  shall  include  both  comprehen- 
sive centers  dealing  with  multiple  disabil- 
ities and  centers  focused  on  particular  dis- 
abilities. Grants  to  centers  need  not  be  auto- 
matically terminated  at  the  end  of  a  project 
period  and  may  be  renewed  on  the  basis  of  a 
thorough  evaluation  and  peer  review,  in- 
cluding site  visits.  Training  of  students  pre- 
paring to  be  rehabilitation  personnel 
through  centers  shall  be  an  important  prior- 
ity. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  these 
provisions. 

GRANTS  FOR  FACULTY  SUPPORT 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  grants  to  re- 
search and  training  centers  may  include  fac- 
ulty support  for  teaching  of  rehabilitation 
related  courses  of  study  for  credit  and  other 
courses  offered  by  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  affiliated  with  the  center. 

The  House  amendment  is  identical  except 
that  it  does  not  restrict  courses  to  those 
that  are  rehabilitation  related. 

The  house  recedes. 

The  conferees  intend  that  such  grants  for 
faculty  support  shall  be  for  the  teaching  of 
rehabilitation  related  courses  only,  whether 
such  courses  are  for  credit  or  not  for  credit. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  bill  makes  a  technical  correc- 
tion to  section  204(b)(3)  of  the  Act  by  strik- 
ing out  "pursuant  to  section  303(b)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "pursuant  to  sections 
310  and  311(b)". 


The  House  amendment  strikes  out 
"303(b)"  and  inserts  in  lieu  thereof  "311". 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "pursuant  to  sections 
310  and  311". 

GRANTS  FOR  INNOVATIVE  RESEARCH 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Handicapped  Re- 
search to  make  grants  to  conduct  a  rehabili- 
tation research  program  to  test  new  con- 
cepts and  innovative  ideas,  demonstrate  re- 
search results  of  higher  potential  benefits, 
purchase  prototype  aids  and  devices  for 
evaluation,  develop  unique  rehabilitation 
training  curricula,  and  be  responsible  to  spe- 
cial initiatives  of  the  Director.  No  single 
payment  is  to  exceed  $50,000  and  the  total 
amount  available  in  any  fiscal  year  for  these 
special  grants  is  not  to  exceed  five  percent 
of  the  total  research  funds  available  under 
section  204.  Regulations  and  administrative 
procedures  with  respect  to  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  paragraph  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  be  expedited. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  house  recedes  with  an  amendment 
striking  the  word  "payment"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "grants". 

SUPPLEMENTARY  SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES 
GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  extend  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  and 
contracts  for  construction,  staffing  and 
planning  assistance  for  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties through  fiscal  year  1986.  Amounts  ap- 
propriated for  construction  or  staffing 
grants  under  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  expenditure  prior  to  October  1, 
1987. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  these 
provisions. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  extend  the  authorization  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  through 
fiscal  year  1986  for  grants  to  States  and 
public  or  nonprofit  organizations  and  agen- 
cies for  providing  vocational  training  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  individuals,  especially 
those  with  the  most  severe  handicaps,  in 
public  or  nonprofit  rehabilitation  facilities. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  this 
provision. 

PERSONNEL  TRAINING 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  trained  re- 
habilitation personnel  are  to  include  indi- 
viduals specifically  trained  to  deliver  serv- 
ices to  persons  who  may  benefit  from  inde- 
pendent living  services  and  individuals  spe- 
cifically trained  to  deliver  services  in  client 
assistance  programs.  Training  provided  to 
rehabilitation  counselors  is  to  include  train- 
ing in  the  applicability  of  the  provisions  of 
section  504. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

In  amending  section  304(a)  of  the  Act  the 
conferees  agree  that  rehabilitation  counsel- 
ors receive  training  in  the  applicability  of 
section  504.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees 
that  such  training  enable  counselors  to 
inform  their  clients  on  section  504  protec- 
tions as  they  relate  to  programs  under  this 
Act.  While  such  training  should  also  touch 
on  the  general  applicability  of  section  504  to 
other  Federal  programs,  it  is  not  the  confer- 
ees' intent  to  require  extensive  training  in 


section  504  applicability  other  than  in  its  re- 
lation to  programs  under  this  Act. 

TARGETING  OF  TRAINING  PROJECTS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  strike  from  section  304(b)  of 
the  Act  the  provision  relating  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  grants  or  contracts  for  a  balanced 
program  to  meet  the  medical,  vocational 
and  other  personnel  training  needs  of  public 
and  private  rehabilitation  programs  and  in- 
stitutions. Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment  provide  in  lieu  thereof 
the  requirement  that  grants  and  contracts 
shall  be  targeted  to  areas  of  personnel 
shortage. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  this 
provision. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  the 
term  "personnel  shortage"  as  used  in  sec- 
tion 304(b)  and  304(c)  apply  not  only  to 
shortages  in  numbers  of  personnel,  but  also 
to  deficiencies  in  levels  of  personnel  skills. 
The  conferees  recognize  that  it  is  essential 
to  maintain  and  upgrade  the  skills  of  pres- 
ently employed  personnel,  as  well  as  to  in- 
crease the  numl)er  of  personnel  in  shortage 
areas,  in  order  to  meet  current  and  project- 
ed vocational  rehabilitation  service  needs. 

For  the  purpose  of  ensuring  high  quality 
peer  review  of  training  grants,  the  conferees 
expect  the  Department  of  Education  to  allo- 
cate sufficient  fund  from  within  the  salaries 
and  expenses  account  of  its  budget.  The 
conferees  believe  that  competency,  inde- 
pendence of  judgement  and  adequate  time 
to  review  all  materials  are  vital,  and  expect 
such  standards  to  be  established  and  main- 
tained. 

The  conferees  wish  to  clarify  that  the 
phrase  "other  fields  contributing  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  handicapped  individuals"  in 
section  304(b)  includes  the  field  of  rehabili- 
tation dentistry. 

ALLOCATION  OF  TRAINING  FUNDS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  add  to  section  304(c)  of  the  Act 
the  requirement  that  the  Commissioner 
submit  to  Congress,  along  with  the  budget 
submission  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  a 
report  which  justifies  in  detail  how  the 
training  funds  for  the  previous  year  have 
been  allocated  by  professional  discipline  and 
other  program  areas.  The  report  shall  con- 
tain findings  on  personnel  shortages,  how- 
funds  will  be  allocated  in  the  succeeding 
year  and  how  the  findings  of  personnel 
shortages  justify  such  allocations. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  these 
provisions. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  the 
Commissioner  shall  be  responsible  for  gath- 
ering accurate  information  for  the  report 
required  by  this  section,  and  shall  not 
depend  solely  on  information  which  may  X>t 
collected  from  organizations  representing 
professional  disciplines. 

QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL 

The  Senate  bill  inserts  the  word  "quali- 
fied" before  "personnel"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears in  section  304(a)  of  current  law. 

The  House  amendment  inserts  the  word 
"qualified"  before  "personnel"  where  it  first 
appears  in  sections  304(a)  and  (c). 

The  Senate  recedes. 

The  conferees  emphasize  that  the  terra 
"qualified  personnel"  as  used  in  these  sec- 
tions refers  to  staff  having  met  exising  cer- 
tification and/or  licensure  requirements  of 
appropriate  State  and/or  national  certifica- 
tion boards,  and  is  not  intended  to  require 
licensure  and/or  certification  where  it  is  not 
presently  required. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
TRAINING 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  for  training  $22 
milhon  for  fiscal  year  1984.  $26.9  million  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  and  $28.3  million  for  fiscal 
year  1986. 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  such 
sums  a-s  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1984  through  1986. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
setting  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  training  at  $22  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  $27  million  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$31  million  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

COMPREHENSIVE  REHABILITAITON  CENTERS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  extend  through  fiscal  year  1986 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  comprehen- 
sive rehabilitation  centers  under  section  305 
of  the  Act 

The  conference  agreement  includes  this 
provision. 

AUTHORIZAITON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  for  appropria 
tions  for  special  protects,  other  than  the 
Helen  Keller  National  Center  and  special 
recreation  projects.  $12.9  million  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  $13.6  million  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
and  $14.3  million  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  for  ap 
propriaiions  for  special  projects  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1986.  The  House  amendment  de- 
letes the  reference  to  funding  for  the  Helen 
Keller  National  Center. 

The  House  recedes.  In  a  subsequent 
amendment,  the  Senate  recedes  on  deleting 
the  reference  to  the  Helen  Keller  National 
Center. 

SPINAL  CORD  INJURY  PROJECTS 

The  Senate  bill  strikes  reference  to  spinal 
cord  injuries  from  section  311(a)(1)  of  the 
Act.  which  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to 
establish  special  projects  for  severely  handi 
capped  persons  who  can  benefit  from  com- 
prehensive services.  The  Senate  bill  author- 
izes the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Handicapped  Research  to  make  grants  to 
pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  special  projects 
and  demonstrations  for  spinal  cord  injuries, 
and  requires  the  Director  to  coordinate  such 
grants  with  the  Commissioner. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

MENTAL  RETARDATION  GRANTS 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  special  project  grants  to 
assist  individuals  with  mental  retardation  to 
enter  the  labor  force.  Grants  are  to  include 
training,  work  site  modification,  use  of  new 
technology,  coordination  with  business  and 
industry,  and  follow-up  services  for  persons 
placed  in  employment. 

The  House  amendment  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

The  conferees  are  aware  of  the  critical 
unmet  vocational  needs  of  mentally  retard- 
ed persons.  In  order  to  begin  to  meet  there 
needs,  the  conferees  intend  that  the  Com- 
missioner target  some  funds  authorized  for 
projects  under  section  311  to  projects  for 
mentally  retarded  persons.  These  projects 
should  include  job  search  assistance;  on-the- 
job  training:  job  development  including 
work  site  modification  and  use  of  advanced 
learning  technology  for  skills  training,  dis- 
semination of  information  on  program  ac- 
tivities to  business  and  industry:  and  follow- 
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up  services  for  individuals  placed  in  employ- 
ment. 

JOB  TRAINING  FOR  HANDICAPPED  YOUTH 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  grants  for  special  projects 
and  demonstrations,  including  research  and 
evaluation,  to  provide  job  training  for 
handicapped  youths.  Projects  shall  be  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  cooperative  efforts 
among  local  educational  agencies,  business 
and  industry,  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, organizations  representing  labor  and 
local  economic  development  programs. 
Projects  are  required  to  be  coordinated  with 
other  projects  assisted  under  section  626  of 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

SPECIAL  RECREATION  GRANTS 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
for  special  recreation  grants  under  section 
316  of  the  Act  at  $2.0  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  $2.1  million  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$2.2  million  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

•  National  Council  on  the  Handicapped 
establishment  of  independent  council 

The  Senate  bill  removes  the  National 
Council  from  within  the  Department  of 
Education  and  places  it  within  the  execu- 
tive branch'  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  House  amendment  also  removes  the 
Council  from  within  the  Department  of 
Education,  but  places  it  -within  the  Federal 
Government  ". 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
providing  that  the  Council  may  accept  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  .services,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  1342 
of  title  31.  USC:  accept,  employ  and  dispose 
of  any  money  or  property,  real  or  personal, 
or  mixed,  tangible  or  nontangible.  received 
by  gift,  devise,  bequest  or  otherwise:  enter 
into  contracts  and  cooperative  agreements 
with  government  agencies,  private  firms,  in- 
stitutions and  individuals  for  the  conduct  of 
research,  preparation  of  reports  and  other 
activities:  use  not  more  than  10  percent  of 
its  available  funds  for  official  representa- 
tion and  reception:  and  that  there  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  amount  available  to  the 
Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Services.  $500,000  in  fiscal  year  1984  to 
be  available  to  the  Council. 

TRANSFER  OF  SECRETARY'S  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  House  p.mendment  provides  that  on 
the  effective  date  of  these  amendments,  the 
National  Council  on  the  Handicapped  would 
be  an  independent  agency  within  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  would  not  be  an  agency 
within  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States.  All  responsibilities  relating  to 
the  Council  which  are  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  would  be  transferred  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

RECIPIENTS  OF  COUNCIL  ADVICE 

The  Senate  bill  deletes  from  those  to 
whom  the  Council  provides  advice  on  the 
development  of  programs  under  this  Act  the 
Commissioner,  the  Secretary,  and  the  ap- 
propriate Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  and  inserts  in  lieu 
thereof  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 


The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
retaining  the  Commissioner  and  changing 
"the  appropriate  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  "  to  the  ap- 
propriate Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education". 

The  conferees  recommend  that  the 
annual  report  of  the  National  Council  be 
compiled  on  a  fiscal  year  basis. 

COUNCIL  EMPLOYEES  AND  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  National 
Council  may  appoint  an  Executive  Director, 
w  ho  shall  be  appointed  from  among  individ- 
uals who  are  experienced  in  the  planning  or 
operation  of  programs  for  handicapped  indi- 
viduals. The  Executive  Director,  rather 
than  the  Council  as  in  present  law.  is  au- 
thorized to  hire  up  to  seven  technical  and 
professional  employees  to  assist  the  Council 
to  carry  out  its  duties. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

STUDY  OF  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  HANDICAPPED 
INDIVIDUALS 

The  House  amendment  establishes  sepa- 
rate authority  for  a  National  Commission 
on  Federal  Assistance  to  Disabled  Ameri- 
cans to  examine  Federal  legislation  which 
affects  disabled  persons,  identify  barriers  to 
integration  and  independence,  and  provide 
Congress  and  the  President  with  specific 
recommendations  on  statutory  revisions  to 
improve  current  legislation.  The  Commls- 
.sion  would  be  required  to  submit  an  interim 
report  within  12  months  of  its  first  meeting 
and  to  submit  a  final  report  of  its  recom- 
mendations no  later  than  18  months  after 
its  first  meeting.  The  Commission  would  be 
composed  of  16  members  appointed  to  rep- 
resent the  major  executive  departments  and 
Congressional  committees  which  administer 
and  oversee  Federal  programs  for  handi- 
capped individuals. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
requiring  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  to  carry  out  an  examination  of 
legislation  affecting  handicapped  persons 
and  to  submit  a  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  recommending  legislative  pro- 
posals no  later  than  February  1.  1986. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  there  are  a 
multitude  of  Federal  programs  that  benefit 
Americans  with  disabilities.  These  programs 
are  authorized  through  the  Social  Security 
Act.  the  Developmental  Disabilities  and  Bill 
of  Rights  Act.  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  as 
well  as  legislation  pertaining  to  education, 
housing,  transportation,  and  food  acquisi- 
tion assistance.  These  various  programs 
have  eligibility  criteria  and  other  require- 
ments that  may  not  always  complement  op- 
portunities and  services  available  through 
other  programs.  Moreover,  social,  economic, 
and  technological  changes  in  the  past  sever- 
al years  have  altered  the  level  of  need  for 
specific  services,  the  amount  of  service  avail- 
able, and  the  system  by  which  such  services 
are  delivered. 

The  conferees  direct  the  National  Council 
on  the  Handicapped  to  assess  Federally- 
funded  programs  for  persons  with  handi- 
caps to  identify  in  Federal  legislation  un- 
warranted and/or  unintentional  barriers  to 
opportunities  for  such  persons  and  to  deter- 
mine how  such  barriers  may  be  removed. 
Examples  of  areas  which  should  be  explored 
include  the  relationship  between:  income 
maintenance  programs  and  rehabilitation 
and  jobs  programs:  institutional  care  pro- 
grams and  community-based  programs  such 


as  independent  living:  and  education  pro- 
grams and  job  training  services. 

The  conferees  intend  that  the  Council 
shall  make  legislative  proposals  based  on  its 
analyses  of  current  law.  The  conferees 
expect  that  the  Council  shall  make  legisla- 
tive recommendations  to  Congress  which 
will  promote  the  full  integration  of  persons 
with  disabilities  in  the  workplace,  in  the 
family,  and  in  the  community. 

architectural  and  transportation 
Barriers  Compliance  Board 

EXTENSION  of  AUTHORIZATION  OF 

appropriations 

The  Senate  bill  extends  the  authorization 
of  the  Board  through  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  House  amendment  extends  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Board  through  fiscal  year 
1986. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Employment  Opportunities  for 

Handicapped  Individuals 

community  service  employment 

opportunities 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  extend  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
.sary  through  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  com- 
munity service  employment  pilot  program 
for  handicapped  individuals  under  title  VI, 
part  A  of  this  Act. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  this 
provision. 

eligibility  to  enter  agreements 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  provide  that  designated  State 
units  are  eligible  to  enter  into  projects  with 
industry  agreements. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  this 
provision. 

authorization  of  appropriations  for 
projects  with  industry 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
for  projects  with  industry  at  S13  million  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  S14.4  million  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  and  $15.2  million  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment authorize  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  business  opportunities  for  handi- 
capped individuals  under  section  622  of  the 
Act. 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  years  1984  through  1986  for 
projects  with  industry. 

The  House  recedes. 

STANDARDS  FOR  PROJECTS  WITH  INDUSTRY 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Commission- 
er to  develop  and  publish  performance 
Standards  for  projects  with  industry  (PWI) 
by  July  1.  1984.  The  standards  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped.  The  provision  requires  contin- 
ued funding  of  projects  which  meet  per- 
formance standards  as  stringent  as  the 
standards  established  by  the  Commissioner 
and  included  in  the  project  agreement. 
Projects  receiving  assistance  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  shall  continue  to 
receive  assistance  until  October  1.  1984. 
unless  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
there  is  substantial  failure  to  comply  with 
the  agreement. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  to 
require  that  PWI  agreements  include  a  de- 
scription of  an  evaluation  plan  which  at  the 
end  of  each  year  of  a  funding  cycle  reflects 
at  a  minimum  the  numbers  and  types  of 
handicapped  individuals  assisted,  the  types 


of  assistance  provided,  the  sources  of  fund- 
ing, the  percentage  of  resources  committed 
to  each  type  of  assistance  provided,  the 
extent  to  which  the  employment  status  and 
earning  power  of  handicapped  individuals 
changed  following  assistance,  the  extent  of 
capacity  building  activities,  and  comparison 
with  prior  year  activities. 

The  House  amendment  further  requires 
the  Commissioner,  not  later  than  February 
1.  1985,  to  develop  and  publish  standards  for 
evaluation  consistent  with  the  above  to 
assist  each  recipient  to  evaluate  the  oper- 
ation of  its  project.  The  Commissioner  shall 
conduct  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the 
PWI  program  and  submit  a  report,  includ- 
ing recommendations,  to  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1986.  In  developing  standards  for 
evaluation  the  Commissioner  shall  consider 
recommendations  from  State  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Agencies,  current  PWI  recipi- 
ents, professional  organizations  represent- 
ing industry  and  handicapped  individuals, 
individuals  assisted  by  the  projects,  and 
labor  organizations. 

The  House  amendment  further  requires 
that  no  such  standards  may  be  established 
unless  approved  by  the  National  Council  on 
the  Handicapped.  The  Council  shall  have  up 
to  90  days  to  approve  such  standards  and 
may  be  deemed  to  have  approved  them  if 
the  Department  of  Education  has  not  re- 
ceived notification  of  approval  or  disapprov- 
al from  the  Council  within  90  days.  Council 
decisions  on  standards  shall  occure  at  regu- 
larly scheduled  meetings  and  shall  be  the 
result  of  a  simple  majority  of  those  present. 

Parties  to  present  agreements  under  this 
section  shall  continue  to  receive  assistance 
through  September  30,  1986,  unless  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  there  is  a 
substantial  failure  to  comply  with  the 
agreement. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  the 
report  due  to  Congress  no  later  than  Febru- 
ary 1.  1986  shall  be  used  in  the  development 
of  reauthorization  legislation  which  must  be 
enacted  by  October  1.  1986.  Therefore,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  Commissioner  honor 
this  submission  date  for  the  report. 

EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Commission- 
er, to  the  extent  practicable,  to  assure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  payments  for 
projects  with  industry  among  the  Stales. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

Comprehensivf  Services  for  Independent 

Living 
standards  for  independent  living  centers 

The  Senate  bill  requires  that  performance 
standards  for  independent  living  centers 
funded  under  title  VII.  part  B.  be  developed 
and  published  by  July  1.  1984.  and  that  the 
Commissioner  make  recommendations  for 
the  improvement  and  continuation  of  each 
center  and  for  the  support  of  new  centers. 
The  standards  must  have  the  approval  of 
the  National  Council  on  the  Handicapped. 
Each  center  receiving  assistance  at  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  this  provision  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  assistance  until  a  final  eval- 
uation report  is  submitted,  unless  there  has 
been  a  substantial  failure  to  comply  with 
the  approved  application. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  to 
require  that  applications  for  grants  under 
this  section  contain  an  evaluation  plan 
which  shall,  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  a 
funding  cycle,  reflect  at  least  the  following; 


numbers  and  types  of  individuals  assisted: 
extent  to  which  individuals  with  varying 
handicapping  conditions  were  served;  types 
of  services  provided;  sources  of  funding;  per- 
centage of  resources  committed  to  each  type 
of  service  provided:  how  services  contributed 
to  the  maintenance  of  or  increased  inde- 
pendence of  handicapped  individuals:  extent 
to  which  handicapped  individuals  partici- 
pate in  management  and  decision-making  in 
the  center:  extent  of  capacity  building  ac- 
tivities, including  collaboration  with  other 
agencies  and  organizations:  extent  of  cata- 
lytic activities  to  promote  community 
awareness,  involvement  and  assistance: 
extent  of  outreach  efforts  and  impact  of 
such  efforts:  and  a  comparison,  when  appro- 
priate, of  prior  year  activities  with  most 
recent  year  activities. 

The  House  amendment  further  provides 
that  the  Commissioner  shall,  not  later  thsui 
February  1,  1985,  develop  and  publish  stand- 
ards for  evaluation  consistent  with  the 
above  provisions  to  assist  each  center  to 
review  and  evaluate  its  operation.  The  Com- 
missioner shall  conduct  a  comprehensive 
evaluation  of  the  program  and  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  no  later  than  February 
1.  1986.  The  report  shall  include  recommen- 
dations for  the  improvement  and  continu- 
ation of  grantees  and  for  the  support  of  new- 
centers.  In  conducting  the  evaluation,  the 
Commissioner  shall  apply  standards  consist- 
ent with  the  standards  required  by  this  sec- 
tion. In  developing  standards  to  be  used  by 
the  grantees  and  to  be  used  in  the  compre- 
hensive evaluation,  the  Commissioner  shall 
obtain  and  consider  recommendations  from 
national  organizations  representing  handi- 
capped individuals  and  independent  living 
programs,  from  independent  living  centers, 
from  professionals  serving  handicapped  in- 
dividuals, and  from  individuals,  associations 
and  organizat-ions  engaged  in  research  in  in- 
dependent living. 

No  standards  may  be  established  unless 
approved  by  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped.  The  Council  shall  have  up  to 
90  days  to  approve  such  standards  and  may 
be  deemed  to  have  approved  them  if  the  De- 
partment of  Education  has  not  received  no- 
tification of  approval  or  disapproval  within 
the  90  days.  Council  decisions  on  standards 
shall  occur  at  regularly  .scheduled  meetings 
and  shall  be  the  result  of  a  simple  majority 
of  those  present. 

Grantees  receiving  assistance  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  shall  continue  to  receive 
assistance  through  September  30,  1986, 
unless  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
there  is  a  substantial  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  approved  application. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  the 
report  due  to  Congress  no  later  than  Febru- 
ary 1,  1986  shall  be  used  in  the  development 
of  reauthorization  legislation  which  must  be 
enacted  by  October  1,  1986.  Therefore,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  Commissioner  honor 
this  submission  date  for  the  report. 

authorization  of  appropriations  for 
independent  living  services 
The  Senate  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  through 
fiscal  year  1986  for  title  VII,  part  A,  compre- 
hensive State  services  for  independent 
living:  and  for  part  C,  services  for  older 
blind  individuals,  and  strikes  the  provision 
in  current  law  that  not  in  excess  of  10%  of 
the  amount  appropriated  for  part  A  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  part 
C  of  this  title.  The  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $21  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
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years  1984  through  1986  for  part  B.  inde- 
pendent living  centers. 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  through  fiscal 
year  1986  for  part  A.  comperhensive  State 
services:  part  B.  independent  living  centers; 
and  part  D.  protection  and  advocacy.  The 
House  amendment  retains  the  current  law 
provision  setting  aside  lO'v  of  part  A  appro- 
priations for  part  C. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
providing  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  part  A.  part  C  and  part  D.  through  fiscal 
year  1986.  and  setting  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  part  B  at  $21  million  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  $22  million  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  and  $23  million  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  conferees  wish  to  strongly  endorse 
the  full  implementation  of  the  independent 
living  concept  through  funding  for  part  of 
title  VII.  which  authorizes  a  statewide  com 
prehensive  service  delivery  system  for  the 
severely  handicapped.  Cooperatively  with 
the  centers  funded  through  part  B  of  this 
title,  services  made  available  through  part  A 
would  enhance,  expand  and  stabilize  the  in- 
dependent living  program.  Although  only 
five  years  old.  independent  living  centers 
have  demonstrated  that  there  are  cost  effec 
live  alternatives  to  institutional  case  for  the 
severely  handicapped  and  that  persons  with 
the  most  severe  disabilities  can  improve 
their  capacity  to  function  in  the  employ- 
ment market  or  in  preparation  for  employ 
ment.  Until  a  statewide  delivery  system  is 
implemented,  however,  the  benefits  of  inde- 
pendent living  services  will  be  available  to 
only  a  small  percentage  of  severely  handi 
capped  persons  who  are  in  need  of  them  in 
order  to  lead  full  and  productive  lives.  The 
conferees  urge  a  sufficient  appropriation  for 
part  A  of  title  VII  in  fiscal  year  1985  to 
permit  a  meaningful  start-up  of  the  state- 
wide independent  living  program. 

TECHNICAL  AMD  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

The  House  amendment  makes  a  technical 
correction,  redesignating  section  731  of  part 
E  of  the  Act  as  section  741.  and  strikes  a  ref 
erence  to  -Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973'  and  inserts  in  lieu 
thereof    Job  Training  Partnership  Act". 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Hei^n  Keller  National  Center 
The  Senate  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  Helen  Keller  National  Center,  as  it 
is  presently  administered  under  section  313 
of  the  Act.  at  $3.7  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  $3.9  million  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$4.1  million  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  House  amendment  removes  the  au- 
thority for  the  Helen  Keller  National 
Center  from  the  Rehabilitation  Act  by  re- 
pealing section  313  and  establishes  a  sepa- 
rate authorization  for  the  Center  under  a 
Helen  Keller  National  Center  Act.  The 
Center  would  continue  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education.  The  House 
amendment  authorizes  such  sums  as  may  l>e 
necessary  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  for  each 
of  the  four  subsequent  fiscal  years  as  appro- 
priations for  the  Helen  Keller  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
setting  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  Center  at  $4.0  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  $4.2  million  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$4.3  million  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
Eftective  Date 

The  Senate  bill  is  effective  upon  enact- 
ment. 


The  House  amendment  makes  the  provi- 
sions of  titles  I  through  III  effective  Octo- 
ber 1.  1983. 
The  House  recedes. 
Developmental  Disabilities  Assistance 

AND  Bill  of  Rights  Act 
The  Senate  bill  would  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  four 
programs  under  the  Developmental  Disabil 
ities  Assistance  and  Bill  of  RighUs  Act.  The 
Senate  bill  would  raise  the  total  aulhoriza 
tion  of  appropriations  to  $64.2  million  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  these  programs 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 
The  House  recedes. 
Modification  of  Certain  Reconciliation 

Act  Limits 
The  House  amendment  contains  increases 
in  the  authorization  of  appropriations  for: 
Chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981:  the  impact 
aid  program  (P.L.  81-815):  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963:  the  Adult  Education 
Act:  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965:  the  Museum 
Services  Act:  the  Community  Services  Block 
Grant  Act:  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Act  of  1981;  the  .supplemental 
food  program  for  women,  infants  and  chil- 
dren under  section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966:  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act;  and  the  National  Technical  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf  Act  The  House  amend- 
ment further  contains  a  revision  in  the  Low- 
income  Energy  Assi-stance  Program  which 
provides  for  a  change  in  the  distribution  of 
funds  for  the  program. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 
The  House  recedes. 

Special  Impact  Aid  for  Immigrant 
Children  Education 
The   House   amendment    contains   a   pro 
gram  of  grants  to  States  to  educate  immi- 
grant children.  Such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary   are    authorized    for    fiscal    year    1984 
through  1986.  Funds  are  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  numbers  of  immigrant  children  in 
qualifying  districts,  with  a  maximum  pay 
ment    of    $500    per    student.    Any    Federal 
funds  received  by  a  school  district  for  any 
such  children  due  to  their  status  would  be 
deducted   from   the   school   districts   grant 
under  this  program. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 
The  House  recedes. 

For  consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  exclu- 
sive of  title  II; 

Carl  D.  Perkins. 
William  D.  Ford. 
Mario  Biaggi. 
Ike  Andrews. 
Paul  Simon. 
Geo.  Miller. 
Austin  J.  Murphy. 
Baltasar  Corrada. 
Pat  Williams. 
Ray  Kogovsek. 
John  N.  Erlenborn. 
Steve  Bartlett. 
Bill  Goodling. 
Steve  Gunderson, 
Tom  Coleman, 
Additional  Education  and  Latwr  Commit- 
tee members  to  be  conferees  on  title  I  of  the 
Senate  bill  and  modifications  committed  to 
conference; 

Dale  E.  Kildee. 
Howard  C.  Nielson. 
Additional   Energy   and   Commerce  Com 
mittee  members  to  serve  jointly  with  Educa- 


tion and  Labor  Committee  members  on  sec- 
tion 402(c)(8)  of  title  IV  of  the  House 
amendment  and  modifications  committed  to 
conference; 

John  D.  Dingell, 

James  Scheuer, 

Richard  Ottinger. 

Philip  R.  Sharp. 

Ed  Markey. 

Tom  Luken, 

James  T.  Broyhilu 

Tom  Corcoran. 

Carlos  J.  Moorhead, 
As  exclusive  conferees  on  title  II  of  the 
Senate  bill  and  modification  committed  to 
conference; 

John  D.  Dingell. 

Henry  A.  Waxman. 

James  T.  Broyhill. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Orrin  Hatch. 

Lowell  P.  Weicker.  Jr.. 

Robert  T.  Stafford. 

Paula  Hawkins. 

Don  Nickles. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Jennings  Randolph. 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 

Spark  Matsunaga. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Towns  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brown  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes.  Febru- 
ary 7. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  Feb- 
ruary 7. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  Febru- 
ary 7. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes.  Febru- 
ary 7. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KiLDEE)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Martinez,  for  10  minutes.  Feb- 
ruary 7. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Roukema. 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Bliley. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kildee)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Barnes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Mica. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing days  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 
On  February  2.  1984; 

H.R.  3969.  An  act  to  amend  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979  to  allow  the  use  of  prox- 
ies by  the  Board  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission. 
On  February  3.  1984; 

H.R.  2727.  An  act  to  codify  without  sub- 
stantive change  recent  laws  related  to 
money  and  finance  and  transportation  and 
to  improve  the  United  States  Code. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  February  7,  1984,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 


2571.  A  letter  from  the  Chief,  Program  Li- 
aison Division.  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison, 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting 
information  on  a  contract  action  pertaining 
to  the  alternate  fighter  engine  competition; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2572.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  civil  defense 
programs  for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2573.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
loan,  guarantee  and  insurance  transactions 
supported  by  Eximbank  during  December 
1983  to  Communist  countries,  as  a  result  of 
Presidential  determinations,  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  July  31,  1945.  chapter  341.  section 
2(b)(2)  (88  Stat.  2334);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2574.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
proposed  transaction  involving  U.S.  exports 
to  Egypt,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  31, 
1945.  chapter  341.  section  2(b)(3)(i)  (88  Stat. 
2335;  91  Stat.  1210;  92  Stat.  3724);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

2575.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor,  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled.  "University  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia President's  Discretionary  Fund 
Fiscal  Year  1983  Annual  Report."  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  93-198,  section  455(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2576.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Arts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  establish  a 
National  Medal  of  Arts  for  recognition  of  in- 
dividuals and  groups  who  make  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  arts  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

2577.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  the  defense  articles, 
services  and  training  provided  to  Chad 
under  the  authorities  of  Presidential  Deter- 
minations 83-8  and  83-9,  pursuant  to  FAA, 
section  506(b)(2)  (93  Stat.  702);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2578.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  price  and  availability  esti- 
mates provided  to  foreign  countries,  and  re- 
quests received  for  letters  of  offer  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31.  1983,  pursuant 
to  AECA.  section  28  (93  Stat.  708;  95  Stat. 
1520);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2579.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1985 
and  1986,  for  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion to  operate  and  maintain  the  Panama 
Canal  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2580.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  status 
of  the  comprehensive  management  plan  for 
nuclear  safety  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  for  1983.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  96-5''7,  section  8(c);  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Science  and 
Technology. 

2581.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator. Environmental  P»rotection  Agency, 
transmitting  proposed  regulations  to  imple- 
ment provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Comprehen- 


sive Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-510,  section  305(a);  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Conimerce 
and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2582.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Federal  Financial  Institutions 
Examination  Council  (GAO/GGD-84-4, 
February  3,  1984),  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
719(c)(3);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2583.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing appropriations  to  the  Executive 
Director,  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council, 
for  services  necessary  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Coun- 
cil; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DINGELL;  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  4439.  A  bill  extending  the 
authorization  for  the  Railroad  Accounting 
Principles  Board,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-594).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS;  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  1340  (Rept.  No.  98- 
595).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas; 

H.R.  4752.  A  bill  to  provide  that  salaries 
for  Federal  judges  be  increased  by  3.5  per- 
cent, representing  the  pay  comparability  ad- 
justment received  by  Federal  officers  and 
employees  generally  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  current  calendar  year;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARNARD; 

H.R.  4753.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow- 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BLILEY; 

H.R.  4754.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Tauke.  and  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa); 

H.R.  4755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949,  to  clarify  the  rules  for  deter- 
mining an  acreage  base  for  a  farm  for  the 
1984  feed  grains  acreage  reduction  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GEKAS; 

H.R.  4756.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of  pay 
of  Members  of  Congress  by  the  amount  of 
the  increase  taking  effect  on  January  1. 
1984.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  HILUS: 
H.R.  4757.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Dicks): 
H.R.  4758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  additional 
5  days  during  which  an  employer  may  re- 
quest or  receive  a  certification  that  an  indi- 
vidual is  a  meml>er  of  a  targeted  group  for 
purposes  of  the  targeted  jobs  credit:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.  4759.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Miller  Act 
to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  interest  and 
legal  fees  in  judgments  granted  on  suits  by 
subcontractors  based  upon  payment  bonds, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOODY: 
H.R.  4760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  to  establish 
certain  requirements  with  respect  to  hazard- 
ous substances  released  from  Federal  facili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  a  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  RITTER: 
H.R.  4761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (Super- 
fund)  to  provide  for  removal,  remedial 
action,  and  liability  with  respect  to  gasoline 
and  other  liquid  hydrocarbons  which  leak 
from  certain  underground  storage  tanks  and 
to  establish  standards  to  prevent  releases 
from  such  tanks  into  the  environment,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.  WAXMAN  i  for  himself.  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr    ScHEUER.  Mr.  Markey. 
Mr     Sharp.     Mr      Ackerman,     Mr. 
Barnes.    Mr.    Bonior    of    Michigan. 
Mr.  CoNYERS.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Ford. 
of    Tennessee.    Mr     Frenzel.    Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.   Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
NowAK.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Weiss.   Mr.  Whitehurst.   Mr.   Wil- 
liams  of   Montana,    and    Mr.    Won 
Pat): 
H.R.  4762.  A  bill  to  establish  a  temporary 
program  under  which  diacetylmorphine  will 
be  made  available  through  qualified  phar- 
macies for  the  relief  of  pain  from  cancer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER; 
H.R.  4763.  A  bill  to  require  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  design  and  have  construct- 
ed bike  paths  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  and 
convert  the  parking  lot  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Capitol  Building  to  grass  and  gardens; 
to   the   Committee   on    Public   Works   and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska; 
H.R.  4764.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  crude  petrole- 
um that  is  the  product  of  Iran:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  AuCOIN  (for  himself  Mr. 
McCain,  and  Mr.  Hoyer): 
H.  Con.  Res.  253.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  relating  to  installment  sales  and  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  such  provisions,  or  any 
other  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  or  regulations,  should  not  be  modified 
or   amended    in   any    that    will    alter   the 


manner  in  which  mortgage-backed  builder 
bond  transactions  are  currently  taxed:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL; 

H.  Res.  426.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  in 
the  2d  session  of  the  98th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA; 

H.  Res.  427.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
in  the  2d  session  of  the  98th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS; 

H.  Res.  428.  Resolution  providing  for  ex- 
penses of  activities  of  House  Information 
Systems  in  the  2d  session  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
318.  Ms.  SNOWE  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine,  rela- 
tive to  ending  funding  for  U.S.  covert  para- 
military operations  in  Central  America; 
jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  624:  Mr  Ottinger  and  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.R.  1159:  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.R.  2188:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.R.  2448:  Mr.  Erlenborn.  Mr.  Vander 
Jact.  and  Mr.  Siljander. 

H.R.  2468:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Eckart.  and  Mr. 
Hawkins. 

H.R.  2778:  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  2977:  Mr.  McKernan. 

H.R.  3442:  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  3870:  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califorjiia. 

H.R.  3961:  Mr.  Corcoran. 

H.R.  3979:  Mr.  Nowak. 

H.R.  4094:  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr. 
WiLSON.  and  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  4150;  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
BONKER.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Eckart. 
Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
English.  Mr.  Vento.  and  Mr.  Young  of  Mis- 
souri. 

H.R.  4287:  Mr.  Won  Pat, 

H.R.  4307;  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  4447:  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana. Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Rancel. 

H.R.  4459:  Mr.  Coyne. 

H.R.  4468:  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Sikor- 
SKi,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Morrision  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Britt. 
H.R.  4484:  Mr.  Pauntroy. 
H.R.  4500;  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Siljander. 
Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Dreicr  of  California.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr 


Roe,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mrs. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Loeitler.  Mr. 
Lent,  and  Mr.  Patman. 

H.R.  4522:  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Murphy. 
H.R.  4553:  Mr.  Oxley. 
H.R.  4587:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  and  Mr. 
Hutto. 

H.R.  4683:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Williams 
of  Montana.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Glickman. 
Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  4747:  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Harrison.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Florio. 

H.J.  Res.  10:  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Frenzel,  and 
Mr.  Daub. 

H.J.  Res.  271;  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Addab- 
BO.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr.  Applegate, 
Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Barnes,    Mr.    Bateman,    Mr.    Berman,    Mr. 
Bevill,    Mr.    Bliley,    Mr.    Boehlert.    Mr. 
Boland.    Mr.    Boner    of    Tennessee,    Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Britt, 
Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr. 
Bryant.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Chandler, 
Mr.  Clincer.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Conable,  Mr. 
Conyers.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Couchlin.  Mr. 
Coyne.    Mr.    Crockett.    Mr.    Daniel,    Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Dicks. 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Duncan.   Mr.    Dwyer   of   New   Jersey.   Mr. 
Dymally.    Mr.    Dyson.    Mr.    Eckart.    Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Em- 
erson. Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.    Mr.    Fazio.    Mr.    Peighan.    Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Fowler, 
Mr.   Frank,  Mr.   Frenzel,  Mr.  FueuA.  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Goodlinc.  Mr. 
Gradison,    Mr.    Gramm.    Mr.    Gray.    Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Hance. 
Mr.   Hansen   of   Utah.   Mr.   Harrison.   Mr. 
Hartnett.    Mr.    Hawkins.    Mr.    Hefner    of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Hightower.  Mr.  Hiler. 
Mr.  Hillis.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Howard.    Mr.    Hoyer.    Mr     Hubbard.    Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mrs.  Johnson. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Ms.  Kaptur. 
Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Kolter.  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Laoomarsino.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  Lowry 
of  Washington.   Mr.   Luken,  Mr.   Lundine. 
Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  McEwEN.  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  McKernan, 
Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Madigan. 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Ms.   Mikulski.   Mr.   Miller   of  Ohio.   Mr. 
MiNETA.    Mr.    MiNiSH.    Mr.    Moakley,    Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Nowak,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Owens. 
Mr.   Oxley.   Mr.   Packard.   Mr.   Paul.   Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Pur- 
sell.  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.    Roe.    Mr.    Roemer,    Mr.    Rogers,    Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main.   Mr.    Sawyer,    Mr.    Scheuer,    Mrs. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
Simon,    Mr.    Sisisky,    Mr.    Skelton.    Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr. 


Snyder.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr 
Stanceland.  Mr.  stenholm.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr 
Stratton.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr 
Swift,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Torri 
cELLi,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Valen 
TINE.  Mr.  Vandergriff,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr 
Volkmer.  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr 
Waxman,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr 
Wilson,  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Wolpe 
Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Wyden 
Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Za 
blocki.  Mr.  ZscHAU.  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Din 
GELL.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr 
Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  de  la  Garza 
and  Mr.  Biaggi. 

H.J.  Res.  360:  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.J.  Res.  399:  Mr.  Porter. 

H.J.  Res.  429:  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Bates, 
and  Mr.  Forsythe. 

H.J.  Res.  432:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Panetta. 
Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Frenzel.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr. 
Guarini,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  DAmours. 

H.J.  Res.  437;  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Levine 
of  California.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Berman. 
Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Corcoran.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Boner 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Solarz.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Long  of 


Louisiana,  Mr.  Gray,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Simon,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mrs.  Holt. 
Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  MacKay. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Siljander.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Vandergriff, 
Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Sisisky,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery. Mr.  LipiNSKi.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Coughlin.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Green,  M-  Clinger,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Hopkins,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Craig. 

H.  Con.  Res.  231:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Sisiski.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
Herman.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Con- 
yers. Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Moakley. 
Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Patter- 
son. Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Owens. 
Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Carper.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Sei- 
berling.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Sharp. 
Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Rangel.  and  Mr.  Feighan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  239:  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Hoyer. 
Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
Moody.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  •  Ottinger,  Mr. 


Mrazek,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Fren- 
zel. Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.  Con.  Res.  242:  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr. 
McNuLTY.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Rangel.  and  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  248:  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  St 
Germain,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  555 
By  Mr.  GEJDENSON: 
—Page  8.  line  17.  insert  new  subsection  2: 

"(2)  the  applicant  has  initiated  or  has 
sought  regulatory  approval  necessary  to  un- 
dertake programs,  including  financial  assist- 
ance, designed  to  bring  about  the  utilization 
of  measures  identified  in  subsection  (d)(3) 
of  this  section  and  which  are  not  expected 
to  be  implemented  without  utility  assist- 
ance,". 

Redesignate  subsection  (g)(2)  as  (g)(3). 
—Page  4,  line  21,  strike  period  after  natural 
gas  and  insert:  ",  if  such  conversion  has 
been  shown  to  be  the  least-cost  method  to 
replace  the  equivalent  amount  of  oil  or  nat- 
ural gas.". 

—Page  4.  line  17.  strike  subsection  1  and 
insert; 

(1)  "the  costs  of  retrofitting  any  existing 
pollution  control  facility". 
—Page  9,  line  13,  strike  "40  per  centum"  and 
insert:  '30  per  centum". 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LINDEN  BURZELL 


HON.  PETE  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
honor  of  his  retirement.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to 
Linden  Burzell. 

As  a  prominent  member  of  the  San 
Diego  County  community.  Linden  Bur- 
zell has  enjoyed  a  most  distinguished 
career  with  the  San  Diego  County 
Water  Authority.  He  officially  retired 
on  December  30.  1983.  after  achieving 
the  position  of  general  manager  and 
chief  engineer.  This  high  position 
demonstrates  the  leadership  and 
talent  Linden  gave  both  to  his  career 
and  to  his  community.  He  has 
achieved  remarkable  success  on  behalf 
of  the  water  authority  and  will  be  long 
remembered  for  the  realization  of  the 
water  authority's  solid  financial  posi- 
tion. 

He  retires  with  honor  and  the  grati- 
tude of  a  community  which  he  so  long 
and  ably  served.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  AMNESTY  INTER- 
NATIONAL AND  THE  INEXTIN- 
GUISHABLE CAUSE  OF  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  by  Anthony  Lewis 
that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
while  we  were  in  recess.  In  the  article, 
Mr.  Lewis  explains  why  the  cause  of 
human  rights  is  so  powerful,  and  why 
the  Reagan  administration  has  been 
unsuccessful  in  removing  human 
rights  as  a  factor  in  American  foreign 
policy.  He  also  pays  tribute  to  Amnes- 
ty International,  "the  best  source  of 
information  on  what  individuals  suffer 
at  official  hands. "  for  its  work  on 
human  rights.  I  have  valued  Amnesty 
Internationals  many  contributions  to 
the  work  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  chair,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  share  this  salute  to  Amnes- 
ty International  and  the  cause  of 
human  rights  with  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  12.  19831 

The  Flame  Burns 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston.  Dec.  11— It  was  an  extraordinary 

piece  of  unintended  symbolism:  the  Soviet 

Union    paying    tribute    to    the    power    of 

human   rights   as   an   idea.   That   was   the 

result   of  a  curious  event   in  Moscow  last 

week. 

Officials  called  a  press  conference  to  mark 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Day.  It 
turned  into  an  attack  on  Andrei  Sakharov. 
the  great  Soviet  physicist  whose  advocacy  of 
human  rights  led  to  his  exile  in  Gorky.  Sak 
harov  was  'cuckoo."  an  official  said,  tapping 
his  head:  Sakharov  asked  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  a  nuclear  attack  on  the 
U.S.S.R. 

So  here  is  a  frail  worn  man.  isolated  in  a 
closed  Russian  city,  hounded  by  secret  po- 
licemen, and  he  still  worries  'he  state— wor- 
ries it  enough  to  call  for  preposterous  offi- 
cial slander.  What  better  testament  could 
there  be  to  the  power  of  a  single  individual, 
holding  fast  to  the  human  ideal  against  all 
the  crushing  apparatus  of  the  modern  state? 
As  with  Sakharov.  so  with  the  standing  of 
human  rights  in  the  world  generally. 
Scorned  and  traduced,  the  idea  survives. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  take  a  deeper  hold  on 
the  minds  of  men  and  women  as  they  suffer 
new  tyranny.  The  paradox  is  one  relieving 
phenomenon  in  a  harsh  age,  a  time  when 
people  everywhere  are  discouraged  and  fear- 
ful. 

Look  to  almost  any  corner  of  the  earth 
today,  and  you  see  governments  engaging  in 
political  detention,  torture  and  murder.  Or- 
well's vision  of  physical  cruelty  as  the  in- 
strument of  authority  has  become  almost 
commonplace. 

Amnesty  international  is  the  best  source 
of  information  on  what  individuals  suffer  at 
official  hands.  It  is  dispassionate  in  its  rejec- 
tion of  inhumanity,  and  the  universality  of 
its  approach  makes  the  essential  point  that 
human  beings  everywhere  are  entitled  to  in- 
tegrity of  body  and  spirit.  Wherever  those 
rights  are  violated,  by  officials  of  whatever 
ideology,  we  who  are  free  should  be  protest- 
ing. 

The  detailed  reports  put  out  by  Amnesty 
makes  horrifying  reading.  A  recent  one  on 
Syria  described  the  beating  and  electrical 
torture  of  prisoners  and  the  cold-blooded 
killing  of  more  than  1.000  by  their  guards. 

Of  course  no  one  country  has  a  monopoly 
on  horror.  Murder  is  the  technique  of  politi- 
cal intimidation  used  by  right-wing  govern- 
ments in  El  Salvador  and  Guatemals.  Revo- 
lutionary Iran  kills  people  simply  because 
they  practice  the  Bahai  faith.  The  Turkish 
military  has  imprisoned  and  tortured  those 
who  favor  democracy. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  invented  new 
"crimes"  and  speeded  up  the  confinement  of 
dissidents  in  psychiatric  wards  and  labor 
camps.  Indonesia  continues  to  brutalize  East 
Timor.  South  Africa  maintains  its  racial 
system  by  intensified  repression,  operating 
sometimes  now  through  the  facade  of  a 
Ciskei.  a  murderous  nightmare  set  up  as  a 
so-called  independent  state. 

And  yet.  and  yet.  .  .  .  There  is  some 
reason   for   hope.   The   worst   that   Orwell 


foresaw  was  the  expunging  of  the  very  idea 
of  human  decency:  he  showed  us  a  future  in 
which  the  people  as  a  whole  knew  nothing 
of  love  or  kindness  or  truth.  And  that  has 
not  happened.  To  the  contrasting  public 
concern  for  human  rights  has  intensified 
and  become  a  significant  political  reality. 

Consider  what  has  happened  in  the 
United  States.  President  Reagan  set  out  to 
eliminate  human  rights  as  an  effective 
factor  in  American  foreign  policy.  He  would 
use  the  issue  against  Communist  govern- 
ments but  would  not  penalize  others  no 
matter  how  murderous.  And  so  he  cuddled 
.up  to  mass  murderers  in  Guatemala;  his 
one-time  Secretary  of  State  mocked  the 
churchwomen  killed  in  El  Salvador:  his  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  courted  the 
generals  who  spread  death  in  Argentina. 

But  for  all  of  Ronald  Reagan's  popularity, 
that  policy  was  unacceptable  to  Americans. 
They  could  not  understand  why  torture 
should  be  forgiven  if  done  by  a  friendly 
government.'  And  so  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration has  had  to  reverse  at  least  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  policy,  criticizing  the  Salva- 
dor death  squads  even  while  acting  to  con- 
tinue military  aid  despite  them. 

Support  for  human  rights  has  turned  out 
to  matter  in  our  foreign  relations,  too.  The 
dramatic  example  is  Argentina,  whose  new 
civilian  president.  Raul  Alfonsin.  was  a  lead- 
ing civil  rights  campaigner.  He  has  said  that 
thousands  of  Argentinians  lived  because  of 
the  Carter  Administration's  pressure 
against  the  killers  in  the  military  regime. 
He  and  other  democrats  in  Latin  America 
want  U.S.  leadership  for  human  rights. 

To  be  effective,  the  concerned  must  be  in- 
divisible. Amnesty  is  making  that  point  now 
in  pressing  what  it  calls  a  Universal  Appeal 
for  Amnesty  for  All  Prisoners  of  Conscience. 
People  in  120  countries  have  signed  peti- 
tions to  that  end.  The  first  to  sign,  secretly 
and  a  remote  place,  was  the  man  who  sug- 
gested the  idea:  Andrei  Sakharov.* 


MILITARY  WIVES 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  columnist 
Erma  Bombeck  recently  called  atten- 
tion to  the  contributions  made  to  our 
Nation  by  military  wives.  The  wives  of 
our  Armed  Forces  personnel  have  dif- 
ficult jobs,  yet  they  give  unselfishly  to 
help  their  husbands  in  the  important 
roles  they  play  in  maintaining  our  na- 
tional security.  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Erma 
(By  Erma  Bombeck) 
Early  last  year  I  wrote  a  column  on  mili- 
tary wives  saying  they  had  never  been  hon- 
ored for  their  contribution  to  understanding 


throughout  the  world  and  personal  sacrifice 
to  this  country  they  represent. 

Last  September,  Margaret  Hudson  of  Co- 
lumbus, Miss.,  made  history.  She  became 
the  first  wife  to  be  so  honored.  When  her 
husband.  Col.  James  D.  Hudson,  retired 
from  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  Mar- 
garet was  given  a  special  certificate  of  ap- 
preciation. 

The  tribute  was  three  lines  long.  It  said 
she  had  earned  "grateful  appreciation  for 
her  own  unselfish,  faithful,  and  devoted 
service.  Her  unfailing  support  and  under- 
standing helped  to  make  possible  her  hus- 
band's lasting  contribution  to  the  Nation." 

There  were  a  lot  of  memories  between 
those  three  lines. 

Support.  A  husband  who  flew  30  missions 
to  Germany  in  WW  II,  participating  in  the 
Korean  War  and  the  Berlin  Airlift. 

Unselfishness.  An  if-not-single-then-unes- 
corted  parent  who  attended  family  birth- 
days. Christmases  and  graduations  alone. 

tJnderstanding.  Never  knowing  where  her 
husband  was  assigned  or  when  (and  if)  he'd 
be  back.  And  the  hard  part:  staying  overseas 
when  he  returned  to  the  States  and  not 
being  allowed  to  go  with  him. 

Contribution.  In  Bolivia  on  diplomatic 
duty  where  she  was  assaulted,  becoming  the 
first  woman  assigned  overseas  to  be  injured. 
A  revolution  where  their  home  was  invaded 
by  36  soldiers  with  machine  guns. 

Appreciation.  Two  tours  of  Vietnam. 

Margaret  Hudson  would  be  the  first  to  say 
she  is  not  unique  in  the  annals  of  wives 
whose  job  it  is  to  follow  and  wait. 

Military  wives,  as  well  as  others  whose 
husbands  follow  orders,  have  been  doing  it 
for  years  since  some  warrior  picked  up  the 
first  rock. 

The  point  is,  every  15  seconds  in  this 
country  an  award  is  given  for  something.  (If 
you're  counting  country-Western  perform- 
ers, make  that  every  two  seconds.) 

Awards  made  you  feel  good  every  time  you 
dust  them. 

They  don't  cost  a  lot.  but  every  time  you 
look  at  them,  you  remember  how  great  you 
felt  when  you  received  them, 

Margaret  accepted  her  award  before  a 
group  of  50  people.  There  were  no  news 
media  there.  Coffee  and  doughnuts  were 
served. 

Forgive  me.  Margaret,  but  I  had  to  share 
this  with  31  million  readers.  They're  ap- 
plauding. I  hope  you  can  hear  it.* 


LAKE  WORTH  POLICE  SER- 
GEANT STROHACKER  HON- 
ORED AS  LAW  OFFICER  OF 
THE  YEAR 


This    "bullet"  symbol  idencifies  statements  or  msertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  out- 
standing service  of  Lake  Worth  Police 
Sgt.  Roy  Dean  Strohacker  has  earned 
him  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  the 
citizens  of  Palm  Beach  County,  Fla.  I 
share  their  pride  and  submit  for  the 
Record  two  articles  published  in  the 
Palm  Beach  Post  on  December  10, 
1983,  on  the  occasion  of  Sergeant  Stro- 
hacker's  receipt  of  the  Distinguished 
Law  Officer  of  the  Year  Award. 
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[Prom  the  Palm  Beach  Post.  Dec.  10,  19831 

LW  Sergeant  Officer  of  Year  In  PB 

County 

(By  Tony  Wharton) 

Lake  Worth  Police  Sgt.  Roy  Dean  Stro- 
hacker received  the  Distinguished  Law  Offi- 
cer of  the  Year  award  for  Palm  Beach 
County  last  night  from  The  Post  and  the 
Evening  Times,  marking  the  second  year  in 
a  row  a  Lake  Worth  officer  has  been  select- 
ed. 

When  he  heard  his  name  announced. 
Strohacker  rocked  back  in  his  chair,  then 
turned  and  kissed  his  wife  Caroline. 

"'Not  enough  credit  is  given  to  law  officers 
in  this  county.  That  this  was  done  is  a  mar- 
velous thing."  Strohacker  told  a  crowd  of 
nearly  200  in  the  Hyatt  Palm  Beaches.  '"I'm 
greatly  honored,  but  I  share  this  award  with 
all  of  these  gentlemen  and  with  my  wife." 

The  1982  award  was  given  to  Lake  Worth 
Police  Sgt.  Alfred  Steinmetz.  The  first 
award  in  1981  went  to  West  Palm  Beach  pa- 
trolman Jeffrey  Baker. 

Lake  Worth  Police  Chief  Lee  Reese  said 
"Two  years  in  a  row  certainly  pleases  me. 
Roy  deserved  it  as  much  as  Sgt.  Steinmetz. 
He's  a  fine  person  and  officer." 

Post  Editor  Tom  Kelly  and  Evening  Times 
Editor  Jack  Foster  gave  Strohacker  an  origi- 
nal metal  sculpture  designed  for  the  award 
as  well  as  a  check  for  $1,000. 

In  his  14  years  with  the  Lake  Worth 
Police  Department.  Strohacker  has  served 
in  every  division.  He  is  currently  an  under- 
cover vice  officer  and  is  a  polygraph  opera- 
tor. 

Strohacker  specializes  in  intelligence  on 
motorcycle  gangs  and  has  been  cited  for  his 
work  in  the  field  by  the  Florida  Intelligence 
Unit. 

Last  year  Strohacker  prevented  the  rape 
of  a  young  girl  by  a  suspect  with  a  history 
of  rape  and  murder.  He  directed  a  Rape 
Task  Force  in  Lake  Worth  this  year  which 
cleared  up  five  rapes  with  the  arrest  of  two 
people. 

A  second-degree  black  belt  in  karate,  Stro- 
hacker gives  free  karate  clinics  and  lectures 
on  self-defense. 

He  got  into  police  work  while  he  was  a 
karate  instructor  and  has  never  regretted  it. 

He  was  educated  in  Ohio  public  schools,  at 
Palm  Beach  Junior  College  and  Florida  At- 
lantic University.  He  also  has  taken  numer- 
ous professional  training  classes. 

Strohacker  married  Caroline  13  years  ago 
and  has  a  7-month-old  son  named  Jerry. 

Strohacker,  who  reads  and  translates  Jap- 
anese, has  a  Japanese  sword  collection 
which  is  a  familiar  fixture  at  shows  in  local 
malls  and  auditoriums.  He  is  also  an  ama- 
teur banjo  player. 

Strohacker  was  chosen  from  a  field  of  11 
nominees.  The  others  were  Atlantis  Cpl. 
Jack  Allen  and  patrolman  Jack  Law.  West 
Palm  Beach  patrolman  Donald  Black.  Boca 
Raton  Detective  John  Brady  Jr..  Belle 
Glade  Detective  Albert  Dowdell  III.  Lake 
Park  patrolman  William  Harrison  Jr..  Palm 
Beach  patrolman  Christopher  Morris,  sher- 
iff's Detective  Richard  Oetinger,  Bonton 
Beach  patrolman  David  Nissensohn  and 
Delray  Beach  Sgt.  Frederick  Zieglar. 

An  Officer  of  Distinction 
Sgt.  Roy  Dean  Strohacker  is  both  an  out- 
standing police  officer  and  an  outstanding 
citizen.  He  is  as  diligent  at  preventing 
crimes  as  at  solving  them.  77ie  Post  is  proud 
to  join  with  the  Evening  Times  in  honoring 
him  as  the  1983  Palm  Beach  County  Distin- 
guished Law  Officer  of  the  Year. 
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strohacker  has  received  numerous  com- 
mendations during  his  14  years  with  the 
Lake  Worth  Police  Department.  Three 
times  he  has  received  monthly  awards:  once 
for  a  lengthy  rape  investigation  that  result- 
ed in  an  arrest,  once  for  averting  a  sexual 
assault  and  once  for  cracking  a  burglary 
ring. 

In  1973  he  rescued  the  occupant  of  an 
auto  stalled  on  the  railroad  tracks  in  front 
of  an  oncoming  train.  In  1975  he  saved 
three  persons  from  a  burning  house.  He  has 
participated  with  distinction  in  many  drug 
busts,  including  one  in  which  6Vz  tons  of 
marijuana  and  70  pounds  of  Quaaludes  were 
seized. 

In  his  off-duty  hours  he  advises  a  Rain- 
bow Girls  youth  group,  plays  with  the  Gold 
Coast  Banjo  Club,  collects  Japanese  swords 
and  teaches  karate.  He  belongs  to  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police.  Police  Benevolent 
Association.  Masonic  Lodge.  Scottish  Rite 
Lodge.  Amara  Shrine.  Eastern  Star  and 
Moose  Club.  He  has  been  involved  with  the 
Florida  Intelligence  Unit  and  is  a  licensed 
polygraph  operator.  He  reads  and  translates 
Japanese. 

Roy  Dean  Strohacker  has  fullfilled  with 
distinction  the  trust  society  has  placed  in 
him  as  a  law  officer.  Well  done.* 


CULTURAL  CONSERVATION 
STUDY  RELEASED 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  publication 
which  has  just  appeared,  entitled  Cul- 
tural Conservation:  The  Protection  of 
Cultural  Heritage  in  the  United  State.": 
(Washington.  Library  of  Congress, 
1983).  It  is  an  attractively  printed  and 
well-illustrated  volume.  More  impor- 
tant, it  addresses  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  a  range  of  issues  of  immediate 
relevance  to  historic  preservation  and 
related  cultural  efforts  around  the 
United  States. 

The  request  for  this  report  came 
from  the  96th  Congress,  and  was  in- 
cluded in  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  amendments  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-515).  Section  502  of 
that  act  specifically  directed  that: 

The  Secretary  (of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior)  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Polklife  Center  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
shall,  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  submit  a  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  preserv- 
ing and  conserving  the  intangible  elements 
of  our  cultural  heritage  such  as  arts,  skills, 
folklife.  and  folkways.  The  report  shall  take 
into  account  the  view  of  other  public  and 
private  organizations,  as  appropriate.  This 
report  shall  include  recommendations  for 
legislative  and  administrative  actions  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  order  to  presen-e, 
conserve,  and  encourage  the  continuation  of 
the  diverse  traditional  prehistoric,  historic, 
ethnic,  and  folk  cultural  traditions  that  un- 
derlie and  are  a  living  expression  of  our 
American  heritage. 
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Requests  from  the  Congress  for  such     gospel  choirs  found  in  Ohio,  aswell  as    --t  of  the.r  undertakings^  The  NaUona. 
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Make   the   Secretary   of   the   Interior   a    continue  to  provide  aid  to  El  Salvador.  Yes.     agreement  provided  for  an  FY  1984  budget 
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Requests  from  the  Congress  for  such 
reports  have  not  always  led  to  satisfac- 
tory results.  In  this  case,  I  am  happy 
to  observe  that  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  American  Folklife 
Center  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
have  collaborated  closely  and  effec- 
tively to  draw  together  the  final 
report  and  recommendations. 

Further,  they  have  consulted  a  wide 
variety  of  organizations  and  individ- 
uals around  the  country  in  an  effort  to 
provide  a  balanced  perspective.  Seven 
distinguished  consultants  from  the 
field  of  anthropology,  archeology, 
folklore,  and  folklife.  and  historic 
preservation  met  periodically  to  guide 
the  development  of  the  study:  Steven 
F.  Arvizu.  California  State  University. 
Sacramento:  James  Deetz,  Lowie 
Museum.  University  of  California.  Ber- 
kely:  Henry  Classic.  Unviersity  of 
Pennsylvania;  Archie  Green,  retired 
from  the  University  of  Texas.  Austin: 
Ruthann  Knudson.  Woodward-Clyde 
Consultants.  San  Francisco:  John  Pe- 
terson. Mississippi  State  University: 
and  Robert  E.  Stipe,  Chapel  Hill.  NC. 
Essentially  the  study  strives  to  inte- 
grate efforts  in  historic  preservation 
with  a  broader  concept  of  "cultural 
conservation."  including  not  only  tan- 
gible elements  for  preservation  such  as 
historical  buildings  and  archeological 
sites,  but  also  the  intangible  cultural 
expressions  representing  the  tradition- 
al culture  of  regional,  ethnic,  and  oc- 
cupational groups  in  the  United 
States.  Certainly  there  has  been  a 
growing  understanding  among  people 
involved  with  historic  preservation 
that  there  was  an  important  relation- 
ship between  the  tangible  and  intangi- 
ble elements  of  our  culture,  but  I  hope 
this  study  will  help  us  be  more  effec- 
tive in  dealing  with  our  cultural  herit- 
age in  a  better  integrated  fashion. 

In  that  regard.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  a 
letter  of  June  1  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  embraced  a  number  of 
aspects  of  this  report  and  instructed 
the  National  Park  Service,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  American  Folklife 
Center,  to  undertake  a  number  of  ad- 
ministrative actions  to  carry  out  the 
reports'  recommendations. 

The  report  cites  public  events  as  one 
of  the  ways  to  encourage  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  rich  folk  culture.  An  excel- 
lent example  of  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  interested  organizations 
are  already  working  in  this  area  is  the 
National  Folk  Festival,  which  was  held 
in  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  National 
Recreation  Area,  between  Cleveland 
and  Akron,  last  fall.  The  festival— this 
years  was  the  45th  annual  festival— is 
sponsored  by  the  National  Council  for 
the  Traditional  Arts,  headed  by  Joe  T. 
Wilson. 

The  weekend-long  celebration, 
which  drew  over  25.000  visitors,  includ- 
ed some  of  the  best  of  the  tamburit- 
zan.  polka,  and  bluegrass  bands  and 
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gospel  choirs  found  in  Ohio,  as  well  as 
an  opportunity  for  some  cultural 
cross-pollinization  through  the  intro- 
duction of  Cajun.  Mexican.  Chicago 
Blues,  and  other  disparate  musical 
forms.  The  festival  was  the  product  of 
two  ideals:  The  preservation  of  our 
natural  and  scenic  resources,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  the  preservation  of  our  cultur- 
al and  folk  heritage,  which  is  the  goal 
of  the  National  Council  for  the  Tradi- 
tional Arts.  The  two  combined  their 
complementary  ojectives  to  present 
this  extraordinary  event  in  a  most  ap- 
propriate setting— and  are  sponsoring 
similar  annual  events  in  other  parks 
across  the  Nation. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of 
several  others  who  helped  make  the 
report  possible,  particularly  Alan  Jab- 
bour.  director  of  the  American  Folk- 
life  Center,  and  Peter  Bartis,  or  the 
American  Folklife  Center:  Russell 
Dickenson.  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  Jerry  Rogers. 
Bennie  Keel,  and  Larry  Aten  of  the 
National  Park  Service:  and  Ormond  H. 
Loomis.  coordinator  of  the  cultural 
conservation  study  and  director  of  the 
Florida  folklife  program. 

Following  is  the  executive  summary 
or  the  report,  which  provides  further 
background  on  the  issue,  a  general  ex- 
planation of  cultural  conservation,  and 
the  major  recommendations  for  fur- 
ther action  that  needs  to  be  taken. 
The  summary  follows: 

Executive  Summary 
background 
In  amending  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1966.  the  96th  Congress  real- 
ized that  the  existing  Historic  Preser\ation 
Program  fails  to  provide  clear  coverage  for 
the  full  range  of  cultural  resources  in  the 
United  States.  Historic  properties  are  the 
sole  type  of  resource  specified  for  protection 
and  benefits.  When  not  embodied  in  a  struc- 
ture or  site,  intangible  elements  of  our  cul- 
tural heritage  fall  outside  the  scope  of  this 
law. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  treasure 
their  distinctive  roots  and  strive  to  perpet- 
uate the  richness  of  their  cultural  heritage 
in  its  intangible  as  well  as  tangible  aspects. 
Productivity,  freedom,  and  unity  come  from 
our  cultural  diversity.  Over  a  century  of 
policy  and  programs  reflects  the  Federal 
commitment  to  cooperate  with  private  ini- 
tiatives toward  the  protection  of  cultural 
heritage.  Yet  the  resulting  assortment  of  ef- 
forts does  not  adequately  protect  the  com- 
plete spectrum  of  cultural  resources.  , 
Extending  appropriate  protection  and 
benefits  to  valuable  cultural  resources  that 
have  no  tangible  form  is  complicated.  A  va- 
riety of  work  relates,  but  provides  no  simple 
solutions.  Cultural  preser\'ation  and  cultur- 
al encouragement,  though  mutually  depend- 
ent, operate  in  distinct  ways.  Efforts  as  di- 
verse as  documentation  and  archiving, 
museum  exhibits,  festivals,  books,  and  pres- 
ervation plans  can  all  contribute  in  positive 
ways. 

The  issue  bears  on  a  modest  but  signifi- 
cant investment  of  Federal  energies.  The 
national  historic  preservation  program  re- 
quires Federal  agencies  to  assess  and  ac- 
count for  cultural  resources  In  the  develop- 
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ment  of  their  undertakings.  The  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  acknowl- 
edges the  importance  of  the  human  environ- 
ment and  traditional  lifeways  in  evaluating 
the  total  environment.  Apart  from  historic 
preservation  and  environmental  policy,  a 
number  of  Federal  agencies  affect  the  devel- 
opment of  community  life  through  work  in 
folklife  and  related  cultural  programs. 

The  term  -folklife"  is  useful  in  addressing 
the  problem.  Defined  in  the  American  Folk- 
life  Preservation  Act  of  1976  as  the  tradi- 
tional expressive  culture  shared  within  the 
various  groups  in  the  United  Slates:  famil- 
ial, ethnic,  occupational,  religious,  region- 
al." folklife  encompasses  the  areas  of  com- 
munity life  and  values  omitted  by  historic 
preservation.  These  areas  involve  the  living 
heritage  of  a  people.  A  closer  coordination 
of  work  in  folklife  and  historic  preservation 
seems  appropriate. 

CULTURAL  CONSERVATION 

Cultural  conservation  is  a  concept  for  or- 
ganizing the  profusion  of  private  and  public 
efforts  that  deal  with  traditional  communi- 
ty cultural  life.  It  envisions  cultural  preser- 
vation and  encouragement  as  two  faces  of 
the  same  coin.  Preservation  involves  plan- 
ning, documentation,  and  maintenance:  and 
encouragement  involves  publication,  public 
events,  and  educational  programs. 

In  application,  cultural  conservation 
means  a  systematic,  coordinated  approach 
to  the  protection  of  cultural  heritage.  The 
national  historic  preservation  program  sup- 
ports planning,  documentation,  and  mainte- 
nance for  properties.  The  Folk  Arts  Pro- 
gram of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  supports  presentations  of  traditional 
arts.  Programs  at  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  support  scholarly  inter- 
pretation of  subjects  related  to  folklife. 
Thinking  of  these  and  other  national  ef- 
forts in  terms  of  cultural  conservation  will 
give  new  perspectives  in  shaping  policies 
and  programs. 

Of  the  strategies  that  make  up  cultural 
conservation,  documentation  stands  out  be- 
cause it  can  give  intangible  elements  of  cul- 
tural heritage  tangible  form.  Information 
which  identifies  and  describes  folklife  can 
be  archived  for  reference;  used  in  the  devel- 
opment of  publications,  public  events,  and 
educational  programs:  and  considered  in  the 
decision-making  for  historic  preservation 
planning.  At  this  time,  documentation  is  un- 
derutilized in  the  combined  national  effort 
toward  cultural  conservation. 

Current  developments  suggest  an  impor- 
tant direction  of  state  and  local  activities. 
State  Historic  Preservation  Offices  already 
do  planning,  documentation,  and  mainte- 
nance to  preserve  cultural  properties.  A 
growing  assortment  of  ethnic  culture,  folk 
arts,  oral  history,  and  other  community  pro- 
grams work  to  develop  the  kinds  of  publica- 
tions, public  events,  and  educational  pro- 
grams necessary  to  encourage  cultural  herit- 
age. In  effect,  these  programs  constitute 
emergent  folklife  offices.  Association  be- 
tween the  two  types  of  programs  seems  in- 
evitable nationwide,  and  imminent  in  sever- 
al states. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

To  enable  the  Federal  government  to  co- 
operate in  the  directions  shown  by  private, 
local  and  state  initiatives  the  following  steps 
are  needed: 

Include  folklife  and  related  traditional 
lifeways  among  the  cultural  resources  recog- 
nized by  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  and  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act: 


Make  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
member  ex  efficio  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  American  Folklife  Center  and  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  a  member  ex  officio  of 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion to  increase  the  linkage  and  coordina- 
tion of  these  key  agencies; 

Develop  a  standing  memorandum  of 
agreement  between  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  the  American  Folklife  Center  to  de- 
lineate and  coordinate  their  efforts: 

E^stablish  an  ongoing  documentation  pro- 
gram in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  identify  and  pre- 
serve a  record  of  folklife  and  other  living 
elements  of  cultural  heritage  in  the  United 
States:  and 

Increase  the  recognition  given  to  areas  of 
traditional  community  life  and  values  in  the 
work  of  a  number  of  agencies. 

The  report  urges  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  appropriate  agencies  to  take 
action  on  all  these  points.* 
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HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  to  periodically 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
list  of  key  votes  that  I  have  cast  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  list  is  arranged  in  this  manner: 
Each  item  begins  with  the  number  of 
the  bill  or  resolution  that  the  House 
was  considering  and  is  followed  by  a 
summary  of  the  issue.  This  is  followed 
by  my  own  vote  on  the  issue,  whether 
the  matter  passed  or  failed,  and  the 
vote  outcome. 

This  list  of  votes  covers  the  period  of 
June  2,  1983,  through  the  end  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  98th  Congress. 

Key  Votes  of  Congressman  Don  J.  F^ase 

(149)  H.R.  3133.  Amendment  to  HUD-In- 
dependent  Agency  Appropriations  Bill  pro- 
hibiting the  imposition  of  sanctions  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act  in  areas  that  fail  to  attain 
national  ambient  air  quality  standards.  Yes. 
Passed  227-136. 

(150)  H.R.  3133.  Amendment  to  HUD-In- 
dependent  Agency  Appropriations  Bill  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  funds  provided  under  the 
bill  to  deny  legitimate  job  opportunities. 
Yes.  Passed  241-120. 

(153)  S.  639.  Lebanon  Emergency  Assist- 
ance Act  requiring  the  president  to  get  con- 
gressional authorization  before  substantial- 
ly increasing  the  number  or  role  of  U.S. 
armed  forces  in  Lebanon.  Yes.  Passed  276- 
76. 

(164)  H.R.  3132.  Amendment  to  Energy 
and  Water  Development  Appropriations  de- 
leting $26  million  earmarked  for  the  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Dam  in  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
Passed  213-161. 

(169)  H.R.  1271.  Certification  of  Salvador- 
an  Murders  Investigation.  Requiring  the 
president  to  make  a  fourth  certification 
that  the  Salvadoran  government  has  made 
good  faith  efforts  to  investigate  the  mur- 
ders of  eight  U.S.  citizens  in  El  Salvador  and 
to  bring  to  justice  those  responsible.  This 
certification  was  a  condition  for  the  U.S.  to 
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continue  to  provide  aid  to  El  Salvador.  Yes. 
Passed  416-2. 

(171)  H.R.  2355.  Vietnam  Jobs  Training. 
Establishing  temporary  emergency  program 
of  on-the-job  and  vocational  training  for 
Vietnam  era  veterans.  Yes.  Passed  407-10. 

(177)  H.R.  3191.  Amendment  to  Treasury. 
Postal  Sen'ice.  and  General  Government 
Appropriations,  reducing  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  former  presidents  from  $1,171,000 
to  $260,000.  Yes.  Passed  244-169. 

(178)  H.R.  3191.  Amendment  to  Treasury. 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Government 
Appropriations  Bill  for  fiscal  year  1984  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  federal  employee  health 
plan  benefits  to  pay  for  an  abortion,  except 
when  the  life  of  the  woman  was  endan- 
gered. No.  Passed  226-182. 

(183)  H.R.  2195.  Amendment  to  State  De- 
partment Authorization  eliminating  funding 
for  the  Democratic  and  Republican  party 
institutes  that  were  to  be  set  up  as  part  o/  a 
National  EndowTnent  for  Democracy.  The 
bill  would  have  provided  $5  million  in  each 
fiscal  year  for  the  party  institutes.  Yes. 
Passed  267-136. 

(187)  H.R.  2062.  National  Marine  Sanctu- 
aries. Establishing  specific  guidelines  for 
the  selection  of  national  marine  sanctuaries, 
providing  congressional  review  of  proposed 
sites,  and  expanding  public  participation  in 
the  selection  process.  Yes.  Passed  379-38. 

(188)  H.R.  2969.  Amendment  to  Defense 
Department  Authorization  deleting  all 
funding  ($19.4  million)  for  procurement  of 
anti-satellite  space  weapons.  Yes.  Failed 
177-243. 

(189)  H.R.  2969.  Amendment  to  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  to  prohibit 
multiyear  procurement  of  the  B-IB  bomber. 
Yes.  Failed  171-252. 

(195)  H.R.  2969.  Amendment  to  Defense 
Authorization  deleting  $6.17  billion  for  pro- 
curement of  B-IB  bombers.  Yes.  Failed  164- 
255. 

(196)  H.R.  2969.  Amendment  to  Defense 
Authorization  delaying  final  production  of 
binary  chemical  munitions  until  October  1. 
1985.  but  would  have  deleted  all  funding 
($114.6  million)  for  production  of  binary 
chemical  weapons.  No.  Failed  202-216. 

(197)  H.R.  2969.  Amendment  to  Defense 
Department  Authorization  deleting  all 
funding  ($114.6  million)  for  production  of 
binary  chemical  weapons  (nerve  gas).  Yes. 
Passed  256-161. 

(199)  H.R.  1590.  Emergency  Food  Assist- 
ance and  Commodity  Distribution  Act.  Re- 
quires the  Department  of  Agriculture,  after 
meeting  other  commitments  to  domestic 
and  foreign  programs,  to  distribute  govern- 
ment-owned surplus  stocks  to  food  banks 
and  other  emergency  feeding  centers.  Yes. 
Passed  389-19. 

(202)  H.R.  2969.  Amendment  to  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  to  delete  all 
funding  provided  in  the  bill  for  procure- 
ment of  the  Pershing  II  missile.  No.  Failed 
73-319. 

(207)  H.R.  3329.  Transportation  Depart- 
ment and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  Motion  to  bar  consider- 
ation of  an  amendment  prohibiting  the 
Transportation  Department  from  imposing 
sanctions  on  states  for  failure  to  adopt  in- 
spection and  maintenance  programs  for 
motor  vehicles  as  required  by  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  Yes.  Passed  275-139. 

(208)  H.R.  3329.  Transportation  Depart- 
ment and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  Motion  for  a  4  percent 
across-the-board  cut  in  all  programs.  No. 
Failed  191-223. 

(214)  H.  Con.  Res.  91.  First  Budget  Reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1984.  The  conference 
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agreement  provided  for  an  FY  1984  budget 
of  $928.7  billion  in  budget  authority,  $858.9 
billion  in  outlays,  $679.6  billion  in  revenues, 
and  a  deficit  of  $179.3  billion.  It  also  includ- 
ed 5  percent  real  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing, additional  revenues  of  $12  billion  in  FY 
1984  and  $73  billion  over  three  years,  and 
set  aside  $8.5  billion  in  FY  1984  outlays  for 
a  reserve  fund  that  could  be  used  only  for 
particular  programs  to  aid  the  unemployed 
and  stimulate  economic  recovery  and  for  no 
other  purpose.  Yes.  Passed  239-186. 

(217)  H.R.  1183.  Tax  Rate  Equity  Act. 
Motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  H.R. 
1183.  Instructions  would  have  eliminated  all 
existing  provisions  of  the  bill  and  replaced 
these  with  a  substitute  measure,  which 
would  have  mandated  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion by  October  1,  1983,  sufficient  to  reduce 
FY  1984  outlays  by  at  least  $12  billion  below 
the  most  recent  Congressional  Budget 
Office  baseline  spending  estimate.  No. 
Failed  181-241. 

(218)  H.R.  1183.  Tax  Rate  Equity  Act. 
Placing  a  limit  on  the  maximum  tax  reduc- 
tion resulting  from  the  third  installment  of 
the  personal  income  tax  rate  cuts  enacted  in 
1981  to  $720  for  joint  returns.  $637  for 
single  taxpayers,  and  $673  for  unmarried 
heads  of  households.  Yes.  Passed  229-191. 

(224)  H.R.  3363.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  Appropriating  $8.1  billion 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  energy 
conser\'ation  and  other  Energy  Department 
programs.  Indian  programs.  Forest  Service, 
and  other  related  agencies.  Yes.  Passed  272- 
144. 

(231)  H.R.  2668.  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act  Amendments.  Amendment  providing  for 
reauthorization  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  at  a  sharply  lower 
budget  figure  than  that  recommended  by 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee.  No. 
Passed  238-177. 

(236)  S.  273.  Measure  reauthorizing  the 
Small  Business  Administration  pilot  pro- 
curement program,  which  helped  minority- 
owned  small  firms  receive  federal  contracts. 
Yes.  Passed  367-6. 

(241)  H.R.  1.  Housing  and  Urban-Rural 
Recovery  Act.  Amendment  prohibiting  fed- 
eral assistance  under  the  new  multifamily 
rental  production  program  established  in 
the  bill  for  communities  that  impose  rent 
controls  on  newly  constructed,  non-subsi- 
dized housing.  No.  Failed  206-208. 

(243)  H.R.  1.  Amendment  to  Housing  and 
Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  permitting  bor- 
rowers and  lenders  to  negotiate  interest 
rates  on  Federal  Housing  Administration-in- 
sured mortgage  loans.  No.  Passed  223-201. 

(247)  H.R.  1.  Housing  and  Urban-Rural 
Recovery  Act.  Authorizing  $24.6  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1984  for  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams, community  development  block 
grants,  urban  development  action  grants, 
rural  housing  and  a  new  low-income  rental 
housing  program.  Yes.  Passed  263-158. 

(248)  H.R.  2769.  Caribbean  Basin  Econom- 
ic Recovery  Act.  A  modified  closed  rule 
making  in  order  only  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee amendments  which  could  not  be 
amended.  The  rule  did  not  make  in  order  an 
amendment  that  would  have  provided  for 
the  human  rights  of  Caribbean  Basin  work- 
ers, tightened  the  Caribbean  Basin  products 
from  duty-free  treatment,  and  removed 
Taiwan.  Korea,  and  Hong  Kong  from  duly- 
free  treatment  under  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences.  Yes.  Passed  212-204. 

(250)  H.R.  2769.  Caribbean  Basin  Recov- 
ery Act.  Authorized  the  president  to  grant 
12  years  of  duty-free  treatment  on  U.S.  im- 
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ports  of  certain  articles  from  28  Caribbean 
Basin  countries  and  territories.  Yes.  Passed 
289-129. 

(257)  H.  Res.  266.  Motion  to  recommit  H. 
Res.  266.  Reprimand  of  Rep.  Daniel  B. 
Crane.  The  motion  provided  that  the  resolu- 
tion t>e  reported  back  to  the  House  forth- 
with containing  an  amendment  changing 
the  sanction  from  reprimand  to  censure.  No. 
Passed  289-136. 

(262)  H.R.  2969.  Defense  Authorization 
for  FY  1984.  Amendment  deleting  $2.5  bil 
lion  for  the  procurement  of  the  first  27  MX 
missiles.  Yes.  Failed  207-220. 

(270)  H  R.   2969.   Amendment   to  Depart 
ment  of  Defense  Authorization  to  limit  the 
number  of  U.S.  military  advisers  stationed 
in  El  Salvador  to  55.  Yes.  Failed  170-247. 

(274)  H.R.  2969.  Amendment  to  Depart 
ment  of  Defense  Authorization  making  per- 
manent an  exemption  to  the  "Maybank 
amendment."  which  prohibited  use  of  any 
criteria  in  the  awarding  of  contracts  other 
than  the  lowest  bid.  The  amendment  direct- 
ed that  contract  bids  from  high  unemploy- 
ment areas  Ije  treated  equally  with  those 
from  other  areas,  even  if  they  were  up  to  2.2 
percent  higher  in  price,  and  increased  the 
amount  of  money  that  could  be  spent  annu- 
ally on  such  contracts  from  $4  billion  to  $7 
billion.  Yes.  Passed  218-201. 

(275)  H.R.  2969.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Bill  providing  funds  for  pro- 
curement, research  and  develoment.  and  op- 
erations and  maintenance.  Yes.  Passed  305- 
114. 

(285)  H.R.  2760.  Prohibit  U.S.  Covert  As- 
sistance to  Nicaraguan  Rebels  and  authorize 
$80  million  in  overt  aid  to  the  governments 
of  Central  American  countries  to  stop  the 
flow  of  arms  across  their  Iwrders.  from 
Nicaragua  and  Cuba.  Yes.  Passed  228-195. 

(294)  H.R.  3069.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions for  1983.  Motion  to  appropriate  $8.5 
billion  for  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Yes.  Failed  165-213. 

(304)  H.R.  3706.  Establishing  a  federal 
holiday  on  the  third  Monday  of  January  to 
commemorate  the  birthday  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  Yes.  Passed  338-90. 

(316)  H.R.  3021.  Health  Care  for  the  Un 
employed  Act.  Establishing  a  temporary 
new  program  of  block  grants  to  be  used  to 
provide  health  care  services  to  unemployed 
workers  and  their  families.  Yes.  Passed  252- 
174. 

(317)  H.R.  2957.  Amendment  to  Interna- 
tional Recovery  and  Financial  Stability  Act. 
requiring  the  U.S.  representative  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  oppose 
loans  to  communist  dictatorships.  Yes. 
Passed  242-185. 

(320)  H.R.  2957.  International  Recovery 
and  Financial  Stability  Act  providing  for  a 
$8.37  billion  increase  in  the  U.S.  line  of 
credit  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Yes.  Passed  217-211. 

(329)  H.R.  3520.  Amendment  to  Rehabili- 
tation Act  Amendments  eliminating  in- 
creases totaling  $1.6  billion  in  the  authoriza- 
tion levels  for  10  education  and  social  pro- 
grams. No.  Failed  124-283. 

(341)  H.R.  3391.  Worker  and  Firm  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance.  Motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  H.R.  3391.  The  instruc- 
tions would  limit  appropriations  for  worker 
retraining  assistance  to  the  amount  permit- 
ted under  the  FY  1984  budget  resolution. 
No.  Failed  194-218. 

(351)  H.R.  1036.  Community  Renewal  Em- 
ployment Act  authorizing  a  permanent 
countercyclical  job-creation  program  that 
would  provide  jobs  in  community  improve- 
ment projects  and  repair  educational  facili- 
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ties  to  persons  unemployed  for  at  least  15 
weeks.  Yes.  Passed  246-178. 

(352)  H.R.  3913.  Amendment  to  Labor 
HHS-Education  Appropriations  prohibiting 
the  use  of  funds  appropriated  by  the  bill  to 
pay  for  abortions.  No.  Passed  231-184. 

(361)  H.J.  Res.  364.  Invoking  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  and  Authorizing  U.S. 
Forces  in  Lebanon.  This  measure  states  that 
the  provisions  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion had  gone  into  effect  on  August  29. 
1983.  the  date  of  the  first  U.S.  combat 
deaths  in  Lebanon,  and  authorized  the 
Marine  presence  for  18  months  from  that 
date.  No.  Passed  270-161. 

(373)  H.R.  3231.  Amendment  to  Export 
Administration  Act  prohibiting  exports  of 
nuclear-related  goocjs  from  the  United 
States  to  any  non-nuclear  weapons  nation 
that  does  not  accept  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards  on  all  its  peace- 
ful nuclear  activities.  Yes.  Passed  196-189. 

(393)  H.R.  3385.  Equity  to  Cotton  Produc- 
ers under  the  Payment-in-Kind  Program. 
Motion  to  request  a  conference  on  H.R.  3385 
as  amended  by  the  Senate  to  include  major 
changes  in  the  dairy  program  and  to  freeze 
tobacco  price  supports.  Yes.  Failed  188-208. 

(439)  H.R.  4185.  Amendment  to  Defense 
Department  Appropriations  for  FY  1984  de- 
leting all  procurement  funds  m  the  bill  for 
MX  missiles,  a  total  of  $2.2  billion  to  pro- 
cure 21  missiles.  The  amendment  did  not 
delete  funds  for  testing,  research  and  devel- 
opment. Yes.  Failed  208-217. 

(445)  H.R.  1234.  Amendment  to  Fair  Prac 
tices  in  Automotive  Products  Act  prohibit- 
ing implementation  of  the  bill  if  it  violated 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  entitled  other  countries  to  reduced 
restrictions  on  U.S.  imports  of  their  goods, 
or  entitled  other  countries  to  increased  re- 
strictions on  U.S.  exports.  No.  Failed  178- 
232. 

(448)  H.R.  1234.  Fair  Practices  in  Automo- 
tive Prixlucts  Act.  Requiring  auto  manufac- 
turers to  use  specified  percentages  of  Ameri- 
can-generated content— including  parts, 
labor,  advertising,  and  taxes— in  vehicles 
sold  in  the  United  States.  Yes.  Passed  219- 
199. 

(451)  H.R.  2867.  Amendment  to  Hazardous 
Waste  Control  and  Enforcement  Act  requir- 
ing congressional  approval,  through  enact- 
ment of  a  joint  resolution,  before  small 
quantity  generator  regulations  with  an  eco- 
nomic impact  of  more  than  $100  million 
could  take  effect.  No.  Approved  198-195. 

(452)  H.R.  2967.  Amendment  to  Hazardous 
Waste  Control  and  Enforcement  Act  requir- 
ing congressional  approval,  through  enact- 
ment of  a  joint  resolution,  before  small 
quantity  generator  regulations  with  an  eco- 
nomic impact  of  more  than  $100  million 
could  take  effect.  No.  Failed  189-^204. 

(468)  H.J.  Res.  403.  Amendment  to  Fur- 
ther Continuing  Appropriations  for  FY  1984 
increasing  FY  1984  appropriations  for  15 
education  and  domestic  programs  by  a  total 
of  $954.4  million,  restoring  some  of  the  cuts 
made  in  1981  in  the  school  lunch  and  child 
nutrition  programs,  and  increasing  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Women.  Infants,  and 
Children  nutrition  program  by  $234  million. 
Yes.  Approved  254-155. 

(476)  H.R.  4196.  Amendment  to  Dairy  Pro- 
duction Stabilization  Act  authorizing  a  re- 
duction of  up  to  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds 
in  the  dairy  price  support  level  and  elimi- 
nating the  two  50-cent  assessments  on  farm- 
ers for  all  milk  production.  This  would  also 
eliminate  the  paid  diversion  program  and 
other  provisions  of  the  bill.  No.  Failed  174- 
250, 
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(482)  H,R,  3222.  Amendment  to  Com- 
merce, Justice.  State,  and  the  Judiciary  Ap- 
propriations for  FY  1984  providing  $11.9 
million  for  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion in  FY  1984.  No.  Failed  170-235. 

(504)  H.J.  Res.  1.  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. House  failed  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  H.J.  Res.  1.  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
A  two-thirds  majority  vote  was  needed  for 
passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules.  Yes. 
Failed  278-147. 

(525)  H.R.  4170.  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1983. 
Rule  allowing  for  House  floor  consideration 
of  H.R.  4170,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1983. 
Yes.  Failed  204-214.« 
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HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address,  the  Presi- 
dent commissioned  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  undertake  a  study  on  tax 
reform  and  simplification  plans,  a 
report  on  this  study  to  be  due  in  De- 
cember 1984.  Tax  simplification  is,  of 
course,  a  goal  that  nearly  all  of  us  in 
the  Congress  share,  and  one  which  is 
sought  as  well  by  the  great  majority  of 
our  country's  taxpayers.  It  is  no  close- 
ly guarded  secret  that  the  complexity 
of  our  tax  structure,  and  the  percep- 
tion that  all  the  various  special  ex- 
emptions and  tax  loopholes  that  have 
been  put  into  the  law  over  the  years 
have  made  it  a  haven  for  the  rich  and 
a  millstone  for  the  low  and  middle 
income,  have  greatly  decreased  the 
voluntary  compliance  aspects  of  the 
Federal  income  tax.  Further,  these 
two  factors  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  estimated  $100  billion  in  due, 
but  unpaid,  taxes  that  disappear  from 
the  Treasury  every  year. 

While  I  am  sure  we  will  all  await 
with  great  expectation  the  results  of 
this  study,  there  are  apparently  al- 
ready some  indications  of  what  shape 
the  results  may  take.  On  January  9, 
1984,  John  E.  Chapoton,  Treasury  De- 
partment Assistant  Secretary  for  Tax 
Policy,  addressed  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  meeting  in  New 
York,  Assistant  Secretary  Chapoton  is 
the  administration's  chief  expert  on 
tax  policy.  I  have  obtained  a  copy  of 
the  outline  of  remarks  made  that  day, 
and  request  permission  to  insert  this 
document  in  the  Record. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Members, 
and  the  general  public,  are  Mr.  Chapo- 
ton's  remarks  relative  to  many  of  the 
tax  simplification  proposals  currently 
being  circulated,  I  was  particularly 
surprised  by  his  comment  on  the  "flat 
tax"  proposal,  championed  by  many 
conservative  organizations  throughout 
the  country.  Of  this  proposal,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  says,  "A  pure  flat 
rate  income  tax— simplistic  and  attrac- 
tive,  but   unrealistic   because   of   the 
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dramatic  shift  in  the  tax  burden  it 
would  cause  from  upper-  to  lower-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers,"  Although 
this  is  a  curious  thing  to  say  about  a 
tax  that  is  being  ballyhooed  as  a  tax 
relief  measure  for  the  low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayer,  I  share  this  assess- 
ment, A  flat  tax  would,  indeed,  shift 
the  tax  burden  greatly  from  those  who 
can  most  afford  it,  the  rich,  right  onto 
the  backs  of  those  who  can  least 
afford  it,  the  low  and  middle  income. 

This  comment  by  itself  would  make 
this  outline  of  remarks  worth  reprint- 
ing, but  there  are  other  equally  valua- 
ble insights  into  the  administration's 
preferences  for  the  Tax  Code.  On  the 
matter  of  mortgage  revenue  bonds, 
which  the  administration  prefers  to 
call  mortgage  subsidy  bonds  (MSB), 
the  Assistant  Secretary  has  this  to 
say:  "The  administration  strongly  op- 
posed the  extension  of  MSB  as  an  un- 
necessary and  inefficient  subsidy  to 
home  buyers.  .  . "  And  on  the  matter 
of  a  proposal  to  impose  State  volume 
caps  on  the  issuance  of  industrial  reve- 
nue bonds,  a  matter  of  particular  in- 
terest to  my  State  of  South  Dakota, 
which  uses  such  bonds  extensively  in 
its  development  efforts,  he  has  this  to 
say: 

We  strongly  support  such  limitations. 
They  are  needed  both  to  control  the  growth 
of  private  purpose  tax-exempt  financing, 
which  is  an  unreviewed  and  rapidly  growing 
form  of  indirect  Federal  spending,  and  to 
offset  the  substantial  revenue  loss  from  the 
extension  of  MSB. 

All  in  all,  this  is  an  extremely  inter- 
esting outline  of  remarks,  and  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  it  close- 
ly for  hints  as  to  where  the  study  com- 
missioned by  the  President  may  well 
lead. 

Outline  or  Remarks— National  Retail 

Merchants  Association 

(New  York  City.  January  9.  1984) 

I.  introduction 

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  panel  discussion 
this  morning  on  the  economic  outlook  for 
1984  and  beyond.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  prospects  for  changes  to  our  Federal 
income  lax  laws  in  the  Second  Session  of 
the  98th  Congress,  and  then  briefly  suggest 
where  tax  policy  might  be  headed  over  the 
next  several  years. 

II.  short-term  outlook 
A.  Congressional  status 

1983  was  a  surprising  year;  we  saw  no  sig- 
nificant tax  bill. 

The  House  and  Senate  in  1983  approved  a 
budget  plan  for  fiscal  year  1984  that  called 
for  higher  taxes  totalling  $73  billion  over 
the  next  3  years,  1984-86. 

Legislation  reported  out  by  the  tax-writ- 
ing Committees  did  not  meet  these  totals. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  did  report 
out  a  tax  bill  in  October  (H.R.  4170.  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1983).  but  this  legislation  was 
not  designed  primarily  to  raise  revenue  even 
though  it  would  have  increased  receipts  by 
several  billion  dollars  over  the  next  three 
years.  The  rule  under  which  the  House  was 
to  debate  this  bill  was  defeated  on  the 
House  floor— in  part  over  its  provisions  lim- 
iting the  future  growth  of  private  purpose 
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tax-exempt  bonds,  and  in  part  because  the 
rule  allowed  unrelated  Medicare  amend- 
ments and  amendments  to  increase  revenues 
substantially.  The  result:  no  tax  bill  from 
the  House. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  sent  a  $13 
billion  tax  package  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee on  October  31,  but  this  bill  was  stymied 
when  the  House  failed  to  pass  its  reconcilia- 
tion bill.  These  matters  will  be  pending  busi- 
ness when  Congress  returns  January  23.  But 
they  are  not  major  factors  in  dealing  with 
the  deficit. 

In  the  waning  days  of  the  First  Session, 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  began  con- 
sideration of  a  large  deficit  reduction  meas- 
ure, which  included  such  revenue  items  as 
an  across-the-board  tax  on  energy,  a  high- 
income  individual  surcharge,  a  tax  on  corpo- 
rate economic  income,  and  several  Treasury- 
supported  proposals  dealing  with  tax  shel- 
ter, accounting  and  corporate  tax  abuses. 
Prior  to  adjourning,  the  Committee  in- 
structed its  staff  to  draft  a  bill  along  these 
lines,  to  raise  $75  billion  in  revenue  in  1984- 
87.  Any  tax  increases  would  be  contingent  in 
some  fashion  on  spending  reductions  of  an 
equal  amount— the  formula  would  be  $1  in 
taxes  for  $1  in  spending  cuts,  for  a  total  def- 
icit reduction  package  of  $150  billion  over 
1984-87.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  bill 
will  be  presented  February  15;  but  for  now 
that  deficit  reduction  package  will  take  a 
back  seat  until  the  Administration's  budget 
is  presented. 

B.  Administration  position 

The  success  of  any  efforts  to  raise  revenue 
when  Congress  comes  back  hinges  on  the 
Administration's  position  on  tax  increases. 
The  President  has  made  no  final  decisions 
concerning  what  tax  proposals,  if  any.  he 
will  present  to  the  Congress  with  the  FY 
1985  Budget. 

The  President  has  clearly  indicated  his 
belief  that  any  major  tax  increase  before 
FY  1986  would  be  the  wrong  medicine  for 
the  economy.  The  recovery  is  well  under- 
way, and  accelerating  economic  growth  will 
contribute  significantly  toward  reducing  the 
deficit.  There  is  abundant  good  news— retail 
sales  have  been  very  strong  as  you  know, 
real  growth  continues  at  a  very  sustainable 
pace,  unemployment  is  virtually  spiraling 
down,  and  while  interest  rates  are  too  high, 
they  are  at  least  reasonably  steady. 

By  citing  all  of  this  good  news,  however,  I 
don't  mean  to  suggest  that  we  should  not 
worry  at>out  the  deficits,  which  represent 
the  one  piece  of  significant  bad  news  on  the 
economic  horizon.  We  do  worry  about  the 
deficits— they  are  a  matter  of  overriding 
concern.  We  hope  the  deficit  problem  di- 
minishes with  increased  vigor  in  the  econo- 
my, but  we  recognize  that  it  will  not  disap- 
pear. Large  deficits  pose  a  real  danger  of  se- 
riously limiting  the  growth  of  our  economy 
in  future  years;  and  over  the  short-term 
their  impact  on  the  Federal  Reserve  is  un- 
settling. But  we  feel  the  culprit  is  spend- 
ing—and we  insist  that  Congress  address  the 
deficit  problem  by  reducing  spending  before 
any  increased  revenues  are  considered. 

The  Administration  has  recognized  that 
increased  revenues  may  be  necessary  as  in- 
surance that  future  deficits  remain  within  a 
tolerable  range.  Thus  the  President  pro- 
posed a  contingency  tax  plan  as  part  of  his 
Fiscal  1984  Budget. 

The  contingency  tax  plan  was  designed  to 
raise  revenue— consequently  reducing  the 
deficit— by  about  1  percent  of  GNP.  But,  it 
would  have  gone  into  effect  only  if  Congress 
adopted  spending  reductions  proposed  by 
the  Administration,  and  if  insufficient  eco- 
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nomic  growth  occurred  to  keep  the  deficits 
forcast  for  fiscal  1986  below  2'-^  percent  of 
GNP. 

The  taxes  proposed  in  this  contingency 
plan  were  designed  to  have  a  broad,  tempMj- 
rary  impact  on  all  taxpayers  and  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy.  More  important, 
they  would  not  have  permanently  affected 
the  structural  tax  changes  enacted  by 
ERTA  in  1981. 

As  I  noted,  no  decision  has  been  made  as 
to  whether  we  will  include  some  type  of  con- 
tingency tax  in  the  FY  1985  Budget,  That  is 
the  number  one  budget  issue  now  pending, 
and  it  will  be  resolved  quite  soon. 

Whether  or  not  our  budget  pror>osals  con- 
tain a  major  revenue  raising  element  howev- 
er, the  budget  will  contain  realistic  propos- 
als for  putting  the  deficit  on  a  downward 
path  over  the  next  several  years. 

III.   1984  TAX  BILL 

Since  Congress  did  not  complete  work  on 
any  tax  bill  before  it  adjourned,  a  number 
of  needed  tax  changes  separate  and  apart 
from  the  question  of  raising  revenue  were 
left  open.  These  will  have  to  be  addressed 
early  in  1984.  Let  me  mention  briefly  the 
three  most  important: 

A.  Leasing  by  Nontaxable  Entities:  Both 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  provi- 
sions limiting  the  tax  benefits  to  lessors 
with  respect  to  property  leased  to  State  and 
local  governments,  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, and  certain  foreign  persons. 

Such  action  must  be  taken  or  the  drain  on 
the  Treasury  is  almost  unlimited— by  selling 
city  hall  to  a  group  of  taxable  investors  and 
leasing  it  back  to  the  city,  who  will  continue 
to  use  it,  or  by  leasing  capital  items  owned 
by  any  tax-exempt  group,  a  significant  tax 
benefit  can  be  obtained— it  is  in  effect  do-it- 
yourself  revenue  sharing. 

The  Administration  strongly  supports  the 
effort  contained  in  the  bills  adopted  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  and  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittees to  curtail  this  practice. 

B.  Life  Insurance:  The  so-called  TEFRA 
stop-gap  provisions  expired  at  the  end  of 
1983. 

The  replacement  of  the  existing  system 
for  taxing  life  insurance  companies  with  the 
singly-phase  system  developed  by  Repre- 
sentatives Stark  and  Moore  represents  a  sig- 
nificant improvement  to  the  seriously 
flawed  and  outdated  tax  rules  of  current 
law. 

The  manner  in  which  we  tax  life  insur- 
ance companies  and  their  products  is  ex- 
tremely important  because  a  tremendous 
amount  of  savings  is  achieved  through  in- 
surance products. 

C.  Tax-exempt  Bonds:  The  Ways  and 
Means  bill  would  have  extended  the  mort- 
gage subsidy  bond  program  through  1988.  It 
also  permitted  State  and  local  governments 
to  elect  to  exchange  all  or  part  of  their 
MSB  authority  for  authority  to  issue  mort- 
gage credit  certificates.  These  entitle  home- 
owners to  nonrefundable  income  tax  credits 
to  offset  home  mortgage  interest  costs. 

The  Administration  strongly  opposed  the 
extension  of  MSBs  as  an  unnecessary  and 
very  inefficient  subsidy  to  home  buyers,  but 
we  have  supported  the  more  efficient  mort- 
gage credit  certificate  approach  as  an  alter- 
native if  Congress  extends  MSBs  over  our 
objections. 

The  bill  also  would  have  imposed  a 
numt>er  of  additional  limitations  on  tax- 
exempt  IDBs  and  student  loan  bonds,  in- 
cluding state  volume  caps,  limits  on  small 
issue   IDBs   for   land  or  existing   facilities. 
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DOES  THIS  MEAN  THAT  CWIP  IS  IN  CONSUMERS' 
FINANCIAL  INTEREST? 
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FERC  rule  on  CWIP  and  would  escape  re- 
strictive state  policies  denying  them  such 
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denial  of  tax  exemption  where  certain  Fed- 
eral guarantees  are  involved,  and  additional 
arbitrage  restrictions. 

We  strongly  support  such  limitations. 
They  are  needed  both  to  control  the  growth 
of  private  purpose  tax-exempt  financing, 
which  is  an  unreviewed  and  rapidly  growing 
form  of  indirect  Federal  spending,  and  to 
offset  the  substantial  revenue  loss  from  the 
extension  of  MSBs. 

These  are  the  three  most  important  hang- 
over items— leasing  to  tax  exempts,  life  in- 
surance, and  MSBs  and  IDBs.  Action  is  ur- 
gently needed  in  these  areas.  In  addition, 
several  of  the  other  items  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  tax  bill  and  some  of  those  considered 
by  the  Finance  Committee  could  be  enacted 
as  well.  Thus,  even  if  there  is  no  major  reve- 
nue initiative  in  1984.  there  will  in  all  likeli- 
hood be  tax  legislation. 

IV.  LONG-TERM  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  smart  money  still  has  to  be  put  on 
the  proposition  that  Congress  will  not  enact 
any  major  revenue  initiative  in  1984.  and 
that  it  will  not  deal  with  the  budget  deficit 
in  a  meaningful  way.  If  this  is  the  case,  dis- 
cussions of  revenue  increases  will  continue 
into  1985.  They  will  be  expanded,  however, 
to  cover  the  structure  of.  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  revenue  raised  by.  the  Federal 
tax  system. 

Some  now  suggest  that  the  tax  system  has 
reached  its  political  and  economic  limits. 
More  people  are  questioning  whether  our 
present  tax  code  is  raising  needed  revenue 
efficiently,  fairly,  and  without  unduly  bur- 
dening capital  formation,  saving  and  invest- 
ment. These  are  the  kinds  of  inquiries 
which  raise  the  specter  of  fundamental  tax 
reform. 

Taxpayer  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
system  is  no  secret.  Even  with  the  dramatic 
reductions  in  marginal  tax  rates  enacted  in 
1981.  taxpayers  remain  convinced  that  their 
neighbors  who  are  just  as  well  off  pay  less 
tax  than  they  do.  and  that  taxpayers  who 
are  wealthier  than  they  pay  fewer  taxes 
still. 

As  people  talk  increasingly  of  fundamen- 
tal tax  reform,  we  must  look  carefully  at 
what  is  really  involved.  As  is  usually  the 
case  with  a  complex  subject  that  people 
wish  to  be  simple,  a  great  deal  more  is  in- 
volved than  most  people  generally  suspect. 

The  objectives  of  most  tax  reform  plans 
are  similar— reducing  economic  distortions 
caused  by  taxes,  and  improving  equity  and 
compliance,  by  broadening  the  tax  base  and 
lowering  tax  rates.  However,  variou.s 
schemes  have  quite  different  effects  on  sav- 
ings incentives,  the  uniformity  of  treatment 
among  different  activities,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  thi"  tax  burden. 

A  number  of  lax  reform  alternatives  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  discussed. 
These  include: 

(1)  A  pure  flat  rate  income  tax— simplistic 
and  attractive,  but  unrealistic  because  of 
the  dramatic  shift  in  the  tax  burden  it 
would  cause  from  upper  to  lower  and  middle 
income  taxpayers. 

(2)  A  modified  flat-rate  system— i.e..  much 
less  progressive,  and  much  lower  rates  on  a 
broader  tax  base.  An  example  is  the  "fair 
tax"  proposed  by  Senator  Bradley  and  Rep- 
resentative Gephardt,  which  will  evidently 
be  the  Democratic  rallying  point  for  tax 
reform.  The  thing  to  watch;  the  adverse 
impact  Bradley-Gephardt  would  have  on 
savings  and  investment  by  increasing  the 
tax  on  savings. 

(3)  We  have  looked  a  good  deal  at  a  tax  on 
consumed  income:  it  would  provide  great 
simplicity  to  the  taxation  of  business,  and  it 
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would  remove  the  bias  against  savings  in  the 
present  system.  But  it  would  have  its  prob- 
lems too.  For  example,  while  savings  and  re- 
payment of  debt  would  be  fully  deductable. 
borrowing  would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
tax  base.  Transition  problems  also  are  trou- 
blesome. 

(4)  And  of  course  we've  heard  a  good  deal 
lately  about  a  national  sales  or  value-added 
tax— a  sales  tax  always  rates  high  in  the 
polls  as  the  least  unpopular  tax.  But  it  is 
hard  to  offset  the  significant  regressivity 
which  could  result  from  such  a  tax.  particu- 
larly among  persons  below  the  income  tax 
level.  Moreover,  raising  revenue  in  this  fash- 
ion would  cause  the  price  level  to  raise  in 
the  short  run.  and  we  cannot  overlook  the 
negative  reaction  from  states  and  localities. 

In  short,  fundamental  tax  reform  is  no 
panacea,  and  it  is  certainly  no  answer  to  in- 
creased revenue  needs  in  the  short  run. 

In  the  long  run.  however,  it  could  greatly 
increase  the  efficiency  and  fairness  of  our 
tax  system,  and  much  simplicity  could  be 
provided.  Moreover,  it  is  even  possible  that 
fundamental  tax  changes  could,  if  forth- 
right steps  are  taken,  increase  the  yield  of 
our  tax  system  by  reducing  avoidance  and 
evasion  of  taxes. 

Tax  simplification  and  reform  will  be 
much  discussed  in  1984  as  in  every  Presiden- 
tial election  year.  But  this  year  could  be  dif- 
ferent: it  could  be  a  serious  and  specific  dis- 
cussion. 

Back  to  the  immediate.  Whether  there  is 
serious  tax  activity  in  1984  to  deal  with  the 
budget  deficit  depends  on  the  Administra- 
tions budget  which  will  be  presented  to  the 
Congress  in  early  February.  And  that  I 
cannot  disclose— final  decisions  are  just  now 
being  made.* 


H.R.  555.  CWIP  POLICY  PACT 
SHEET 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OHINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  House  will  consider  H.R.  555. 
the  Construction  Work  in  Progress 
Policy  Act  of  1983  introduced  by  my 
colleague  from  Iowa.  Mr.  Harkin.  This 
important  piece  of  consumer  legisla- 
tion is  strongly  supported  by  Members 
who  want  to  protect  ratepayers  from 
paying  for  powerplants  they  may 
never  use.  either  because  they  will  not 
live  to  see  the  plant  put  in  service  or 
because  the  plant  may  turn  out  to  be 
unneeded  and  is  abandoned,  as  so 
many  have  been  in  recent  years. 

H.R.  555  corrects  the  new  FERC 
CWIP  rule  to  protect  consumers.  As  a 
result,  it  has  attracted  significant  sup- 
port both  inside  Congress  and  out. 
There  are  currently  110  House  cospon- 
sors  and  22  diverse  organizations  back- 
ing the  bill.  These  organizations  in- 
clude the  American  Paper  Institute. 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. American  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion. Citizen-Labor  Energy  Coalition. 
Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America. 
Consumer  Federation  of  America, 
Consumers  Union,  Environmental 
Action,  Environmental  Defense  Fund. 
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Environmental  Policy  Institute, 
Friends  of  the  Earth.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Utility  Consumer  Ad- 
vocates. National  Consumer  League. 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 
National  Farmers  Union,  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. Natural  Resources  Defense  Coun- 
cil. Sierra  Club,  United  Auto  Workers. 
United  Methodist  Church,  Board  of 
Church  and  Society,  and  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  a  fact- 
sheet  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Conservation 
and  Power  on  H.R.  555  and  a  pam- 
phlet distributed  by  the  Fair  Electric 
Rates  Coalition  answering  commonly 
asked  questions  about  CWIP.  I  hope 
Members  will  find  the  information 
helpful  in  their  consideraton  of  this 
important  consumer  bill. 

Fact  Sheet  on  H.R.  555 

H.R.  555  would  establish  policies  and  pro- 
cedures to  guide  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  (FERC)  in  its  handling 
of  applications  by  utilities  to  include  CWIP 
in  rate  bases.  CWIP  refers  to  costs  incurred 
by  electric  utilities  in  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities such  as  powerplants  while  these  fa- 
cilities are  being  constructed  and  prior  to 
their  being  placed  in  service  to  ratepayers. 
FERC  regulates  only  wholesale  sales,  i.e., 
.sales  between  two  utilities  for  resale  to  ulti- 
mate customers.  These  sales  represent 
about  10  percent  of  electricity  sales  nation- 
ally per  annum. 

Inclusion  of  CWIP  in  rate  base  causes 
problems: 

It  transfers  a  portion  of  the  financial  risk 
of  constructing  facilities  from  shareholder 
to  ratepayer: 

It  encourages  utilities  to  build  long-lead 
time,  expensive  and  risky  large  powerplants 
without  examining  whether  they  could 
meet  their  customers'  needs  by  investing  in 
less  expensive  conservation  measures  and 
other  alternatives  first: 

It  forces  customers  to  pay  for  powerplants 
that  many  will  see  no  benefits  from,  either 
because  these  powerplants  will  never  be 
completed  or  because,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
elderly,  they  will  not  live  to  see  the  comple- 
tion of  facilities. 

Nonetheless,  inclusion  of  CWIP  in  rate 
base,  where  truly  needed,  can  be  an  appro- 
priate regulatory  remedy,  both  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  utility  and  its  ratepayers. 

In  1983  the  FERC  changed  long-standing 
policy  and  adopted  a  rule  permitting  virtual- 
ly the  automatic  inclusion  of  50  percent  of 
CWIP  in  rate  base.  The  careful  review  of  in- 
dividual CWIP  requests  necessitated  by  the 
problems  that  it  can  cau.se  was  abandoned. 

H.R.  555.  as  reported  by  the  Committee  is 
a  more  moderate  approach  to  CWIP  than 
H.R.  555  as  originally  introduced.  As  report- 
ed. H.R.  555  would  require  the  FERC  to 
scrutinize  CWIP  requests  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  It  would  limit  CWIP  in  rate  base  to 
situations  in  which  a  utility  shows  that— 

It  has  poor  cash  flow:  specifically,  cash 
flow  must  be  less  than  40  percent  of  con- 
struction expenditures: 

It  can  only  borrow  money  at  rates  signifi- 
cantly above  the  industry  average; 

The  facility  it  wants  to  build  is  reasonably 
necessary  in  light  of  the  economic  potential 
of  alternatives  to  it.  such  as  cogeneration 
and  conservation. 
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These  requirements  are  critical  in  order  to 
direct  the  FERC  to  permit  the  inclusion  of 
CWIP  in  rate  base  only  when  such  inclusion 
is  likely  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  utility's 
ratepayers. 

Prepared  by  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Conservation  and  Power  2/3/84. 

Construction  Work  in  Progress— Is  it 
Fair  To  Make  Consumers  Pay  "Up  Front?" 

(Prepared  by  Pair  Electric  Rates  Coalition. 
January  1984) 

what  is  construction  work  in  progress? 

Construction  work  in  progress,  or  CWIP. 
is  the  cost  that  an  electric  utility  incurs  as  it 
builds  new  generating  or  transmission  facili- 
ties. 

WHAT  DOES  it  MEAN  TO  PUT  CWIP  IN  RATE 
BASE? 

CWIP  entitles  a  private  utility  to  earn  a 
return  on  plants  not  yet  providing  electrici- 
ty- 
Utility  commissions  set  consumers'  elec- 
tric bills  by  first  calculating  a  utility's  rate 
base— the  amount  invested  in  plant  and 
equipment  actually  in  service  less  deprecia- 
tion. A  percentage  rate  of  return  is  then  ap- 
plied against  the  rale  base  to  provide  the 
private  utility  with  a  reasonable  opportuni- 
ty to  repay  its  financial  obligations  and  earn 
a  fair  profit.  If  CWIP  is  added  to  a  utility's 
rate  base,  the  dollar  value  of  that  base  is  ex- 
panded. Thus,  the  utility  is  not  only  com- 
pensated for  its  existing  facilities,  but  earns 
a  return  on  those  under  construction. 

HOW  HAVE  UTILITY  COMMISSIONS  TREATED 
CWIP  IN  THE  PAST? 

Traditionally,  utility  commissions  re- 
quired consumers  to  pay  only  for  facilities 
that  were  'u.sed  and  useful. "  that  is.  plant 
and  equipment  generating  or  transmitting 
electricity.  While  facilities  were  under  con- 
struction, utilities  calculated  their  financing 
costs  which  were  collected  from  ratepayers 
after  plants  went  into  service. 

Several  years  ago.  some  private  utilities 
said  they  could  no' longer  construct  plants 
without  immediate  financial  assistance  from 
ratepayers.  They  asked  commissions  to 
depart  from  the  "used  and  useful"  principle. 
Some  utility  commissions,  including  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC).  deviated  from  this  principle  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  where  they  found  utility 
financial  need  for  extraordinary  rate  relief. 

WHY  IS  CWIP  A  CONTROVERSIAL  ISSUE? 

Consumers  have  vigorously  opposed  at- 
tempts by  private  utilities  to  make  them 
pay  for  facilities  that  are  not  yet  capable  of 
providing  electricity.  This  sentiment  is  even 
stronger  today  because  many  utilities  are 
performing  well  financially,  and  thus  have 
no  need  for  extraordinary  rate  relief.  CWIP 
has  not  only  become  a  serious  regulatory 
issue,  but  a  volatile  political  one  too.  Stat- 
utes or  initiatives  to  prohibit  CWIP  in  retail 
rates  have  been  passed  in  four  states— New- 
Hampshire.  Oregon.  Missouri  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1983.  Texas  adopted  a  law  limiting 
CWIP  in  rate  base.  Many  other  states  effec- 
tively prohibit  or  severely  restrict  CWIP  in 
retail  rates.  Grassroots  efforts  are  underway 
to  have  similar  policies  adopted  in  addition- 
al states. 

DOES  NOT  A  PLANT  COST  LESS  WITH  CWIP? 

Under  certain  economic  assumptions,  a 
plant  may  cost  less  with  CWIP  than  undr 
traditional  regulations 
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DOES  THIS  MEAN  THAT  CWIP  IS  IN  CONSUMERS' 
FINANCIAL  INTEREST? 

No.  Lower  plant  costs  do  not  mean  lower 
rates.  And  CWIP  is  bad  consumer  policy  for 
many  other  reasons. 

First,  consumers  are  compelled  to  pay  mil- 
lions of  dollars  immediately  in  higher  elec- 
tric rates. 

Second,  consumers  are  denied  the  current 
use  of  their  money  to  meet  subsistence 
needs,  install  conservation  devices,  or  invest. 
Consumers'  purchasing  power  will  be  great- 
er if  they  retain  their  money  and  invest  it  at 
a  rate  at  least  equal  to  a  utility's  cost  of  cap- 
ital. Also,  wholesale  customers,  which  are 
utilities  themselves,  lose  some  capital  which 
could  be  invested  in  their  own  generating 
plants. 

Third,  consumers'  "pocketbooks"  are  un- 
protected because  utility  managers  are  no 
longer  disciplined  by  the  financial  market- 
place. Billions  of  dollars  are  at  slake  when  a 
utility  decides  to  construct  a  power  plant. 
Utilities  have  much  less  economic  incentive 
to  evaluate  conservation,  load  management, 
or  alternative  energy  resources  when 
they're  effectively  guaranteed  a  return  on 
investment  from  consumers  in  a  new  power 
plant  under  construction. 

Finally,  consumers  take  a  substantial  risk 
that  they  will  never  benefit  from  their 
CWIP  contribution.  Over  ihe  last  10  years, 
well  over  100  electric  plants  were  cancelled 
after  more  than  SIO  billion  had  been  spent 
on  them.  If  consumers  had  paid  CWIP.  they 
would  have  contributed  funds  for  plants 
which  will  never  generate  electricity.  And  in 
an  increasingly  older  and  more  mobile  socie- 
ty, many  people  would  be  charged  CWIP. 
but  would  never  receive  power  from  facili- 
ties completed  many  years  later. 

DOES  FERC  ALLOW  CWIP? 

Yes.  FERC  allows  utilities  to  apply  for 
CWIP  related  to  installation  of  pollution 
control  facilities,  conversion  of  oil-  or  gas- 
fired  plants  to  other  fuels,  and  prior  to  1983. 
cases  where  a  company  was  in  "severe  finan- 
cial difficulty.  "  During  1983.  FERC  aban- 
doned its  "financial  distress  "  policy  by  per- 
mitting any  utility,  regardless  of  its  finan- 
cial condition,  to  place  half  its  CWIP  costs 
in  rate  base  for  wholesale  customers.  How- 
ever, for  the  first  two  years  that  the  rule  is 
in  effect,  inclusion  of  CWIP  cannot  raise 
rates  by  more  than  6  percent  annually. 

HAVE  ANY  UTILITIES  APPLIED  FOR  CWIP  UNDER 
THE  NEW  FERC  RULE? 

Yes.  Utilities  throughout  the  country  are 
filing  or  collecting  CWIPbased  rales  under 
the  new  rule.  The  rale  increases  range  from 
$457,000  to  $50  million. 

WILL  RETAIL  CONSUMERS  BE  AFFECTED  BY 
FERCS  RULE? 

Yes.  The  rule  will  immediately  affect  con- 
sumers whose  local  public  or  private  power 
systems  buy  electricity  from  an  investor 
owned  utility  currently  building  new  facili- 
ties. 

The  electric  rates  of  many  more  consum- 
ers could  be  raised  if  utilities  reorganize 
themselves  into  a  corporation  such  as  New- 
England  Electric  System  (NEE:S).  NEES  is  a 
holding  company  with  a  generating  subsidi- 
ary. New  England  Power  Company 
(NEPCO).  NEPCO  sells  power  to  NEES  dis- 
tribution subsidiaries,  such  as  Massachu- 
setts Electric.  By  selling  power  within  this 
•corporate  umbrella."  NEES'  wholesale 
transactions  are  regulated  by  FERC.  If 
other  utilities  follow  this  example  and  set 
up  separate  generating  and  distribution 
companies,  they  would  benefit  by  the  liberal 
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FERC  rule  on  CWIP  and  would  escape  re- 
strictive state  policies  denying  them  such 
relief.  In  fact,  several  private  utilities  have 
proposed  such  a  reorganization.  All  consum- 
ers of  these  utilities  would  then  be  affected 
by  FERCs  CWIP  rule. 

DO  UTILITIES  NEED  THE  FERC  RULE  TO    "PREVENT 
THE  LIGHTS  FROM  GOING  OUT?" 

No.  Today,  the  country  has  nearly  40  per- 
cent excess  generating  capacity.  Twenty 
percent  is  deemed  to  be  a  prudent  level  of 
reserves.  A  1983  Congressional  Research 
Service  (CRS)  study  indicates  that  between 
now  and  the  the  year  2000.  there  should  be 
sufficient  generating  capacity  to  meet  the 
nation's  power  needs  with  reasonable  im- 
provements in  energy  efficiencies.  If 
demand  exceeds  present  projections.  CRS 
says  there  should  be  ample  lime  to  make  ad- 
justments. 

IS  CONGRESS  RESPONDING  TO  THE  FERC  RULE? 

Yes.  Legislation  to  limit  FERC's  authority 
to  allow  CWIP  in  wholesale  rates  has  been 
introduced.  In  the  House.  H.R.  555  is  await- 
ing action  on  the  floor.  In  the  Senate.  S.  817 
and  S.  1069  are  pending  in  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

DO  THESE  BILLS  PROHIBIT  CWIP? 

No.  All  three  bills  permit  CWIP  for  pollu- 
tion control  facilities  and  plant  conversions 
from  oil  or  natural  gxs  to  other  fuels.  In  ad- 
dition. H.R.  555  allows  a  utility  with  a  sub- 
stantial construction  program  to  apply  for 
CWIP  if  its  program  is  consistent  with  a 
least-cost  energy  strategy,  the  company  is 
unable  to  attract  capital  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  such  relief  will  not  place  wholesale  cus- 
tomers at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  Simi- 
larly. S.  1069  permits  CWIP  if  a  utility  is  in 
"severe  financial  difficulty." 

ARE  THESE  BILLS  IN  THE  CONSUMERS'  INTEREST? 

Yes.  Consumers  will  pay  CWIP  only  when 
extraordinary  rate  relief  is  truly  justified, 
either  to  achieve  important  national  policy 
objectives  such  as  reducing  utility  emissions, 
or  when  a  utility  demonstrates  it  has  a  gen- 
uine financial  need,  its  construction  pro- 
gram follows  a  least-cost  energy  plan,  and  it 
could  not  provide  electricity  to  its  customers 
without  extraordinary  rate  relief. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  ENSURE  CONSUMERS  ARE 
TREATED  FAIRLY  BY  FERC? 

Congress  should  enact  H.R.  555  and  S. 
1069  to  ensure  FERC  meets  its  responsibil- 
ities under  the  Federal  Power  Act— to  re- 
spond to  the  financial  needs  of  private  utili- 
ties, while  also  protecting  consumers  from 
excessive  and  unjustified  rate  increases. 

ORGANIZATIONS  SUPPORTING  H.R.  SSS  AND 
OPPOSING  ROUTINE  ALLOWANCE  OF  CWIP 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 

American  Public  Power  Association. 

Citizen-Labor  Energy  Coalition. 

Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America, 

Consumer  Federation  of  America, 

Consumers  Union, 

Environmental  Action. 

Environmental  Defense  Fund, 

Environmental  Policy  Institute. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

National  Association  of  State  Utility  Con- 
sumer Advocates. 

National  Consumers  League. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council. 

Sierra  Club. 

United  Auto  Workers. 
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United     Methodist     Church.     Board     of 
Church  and  Society. 
United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

ORGANIZATIONS  AND  AGENCIES  OPPOSING  H.R. 
SS5  AND  FAVORING  ROUTINE  ALLOWANCE  OF 
CWIP 

Edison  Electric  Institute. 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy.* 


BLACK  HISTORY  IN  PRINCE 
GEORGES  COUNTY 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
II»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
years  ago  an  historic  sites  and  districts 
plan  was  developed  for  Prince  Georges 
County.  Md..  much  of  which  I  repre- 
sent. This  plan  surveyed  the  many  his- 
toric homes  and  manors  located  in  the 
area,  and  reviewed  the  lifestyles,  histo- 
ry, and  cultural  developments  of  the 
people  who  lived  in  them.  The  plan 
concentrated  on  the  white  colonists 
and  settlers  and  their  heritage,  and 
one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
report  was  that  a  real  need  existed  to 
document  the  lives  and  communities 
of  the  black  residents  of  the  area— the 
slaves,  the  free  men  and  women,  often 
the  backbone  of  the  white  society 
which  existed  at  this  time. 

History  has  often  ignored  this  aspect 
of  American  life,  and  it  was  feared 
that  many  important  sites  w^uld  be 
lost  to  the  wrecker's  ball  unless  action 
was  taken.  The  Maryland  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commis- 
sion, acting  upon  the  direction  of  the 
Prince  Georges  County  Council,  recog- 
nized this  very  obvious  and  serious 
need,  and  it  set  about  to  investigate 
the  rich  and  varied  heritage  of  the 
black  community  here  in  Maryland. 
Miss  Bianca  Floyd  was  hired  by  the 
history  division  and  has  undertaken 
this  task.  Her  research  has  already 
brought  to  the  publics  attention 
many  facets  of  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  black  community.  I  feel 
that  it  is  most  fitting,  during  the 
month  of  February  which  is  designat- 
ed as  Black  History  Month,  to  review- 
some  of  her  findings. 

From  the  records  of  early  slaves  at 
George  Calvert's  mansion  to  the  devel- 
opment in  the  early  1900's  of  commu- 
nities by  and  for  thriving  black  profes- 
sionals, the  history  is  filled  with 
moving  and  amazing  stories. 

Perhaps  nowhere  is  this  more  evi- 
dent than  in  the  chronicle  of  a  single 
family  who  lived  through  these  times, 
the  Plummers.  Prom  Cupid  Plummer. 
who  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
came  a  family  whose  progeny  was  to 
affect  much  of  the  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  social  development  of  the 
area  around  today's  towns  of  River- 
dale  and  Bladensburg.  It  is  a  fascinat- 
ing story  and  one  which  I  will  briefly 
outline  here. 
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Cupid  Plummer  fought  for  7  years  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  as  a  surrogate 
for  his  master,  John  Hodge.  His  son 
Barney  was  owned  by  George  H.  Cal- 
vert, descendant  of  Lord  Baltimore, 
who  had  a  large  landholding  at  Good- 
wood. Among  Barneys  many  children 
was  Adam  Francis  who  grew  up  with 
Calvert's  son,  Charles.  The  close  ties 
between  these  two  men  were  to  aid 
Adam  throughout  his  life  until  Eman- 
cipation. When  Adam  was  10  years  old, 
the  Calvert  family  moved  to  Riverdalc, 
to  the  site  that  still  stands  known  as 
the  Calvert  Mansion.  There  Adam 
learned  to  read  and  write,  which,  at 
the  time  was  considered  a  crime  for  a 
slave.  Through  this  action,  we  have 
the  family  history  of  this  remarkable 
time,  for  Adam,  from  the  year  1841  to 
1905,  kept  a  diary.  In  1927  one  of  his 
children.  Nellie  Arnold  Plummer,  used 
this  document  to  write  "Out  of  the 
Depths  or  the  Triumph  of  the  Cross," 
a  chronicle  of  the  Plummer  family. 

In  1841  Adam  married  Emily  Saun- 
ders who  lived  at  "Three  Sisters" 
manor  8  miles  away  from  the  Calvert 
Mansion  in  Riverdale.  For  the  next  10 
years  Adam  would  be  allowed  to  visit 
his  wife  only  on  weekends  which  he 
reached  by  walking  the  distance  to  her 
farm,  as  each  spouse  had  different 
"masters.  "  During  this  time  they  had 
six  children:  Sarah  Miranda,  Henry 
Vinton.  Elias  Quincy,  Julia  Ann,  Nich- 
olas, and  Marjory  Ellen  Rose.  The  last 
child  died  soon  after  she  was  born. 

This  10-year  span  saw  much  develop- 
ment in  the  Plummer  family.  They 
were  hard  working,  religious,  and 
close-knit.  Adam  had  a  knack  for  hor- 
ticulture, and  Calvert  allowed  him  to 
use  3  or  4  acres  of  ground  for  himself. 
As  a  result  he  always  had  money  of  his 
own,  which  was  to  prove  very  useful 
during  the  times  that  lay  ahead  of 
him.  For  in  1851.  Emily  and  four  of 
her  children  were  sold  to  a  family 
called  Thompson,  and  they  moved  to 
Washington.  D.C.  Her  oldest  child, 
Sarah  Miranda,  was  sold  to  a  trader 
and  taken  to  New  Orleans.  It  was  a 
difficult  parting  for  all,  and  it  became 
more  so  as  this  new  family  again 
moved  to  Mount  Hebron,  20  miles  dis- 
tant. Visits  were  almost  impossible, 
and  to  travel,  Adam  required  several 
passes  and  much  documentation. 
Added  to  this  was  the  fact  that  the 
new  master  was  extremely  rough  to 
Emily  and  often  whipped  her  until  she 
was  finally  able  to  get  his  wife  to  in- 
tercede and  stop  this  treatment.  Semi- 
annual visits  and  numerous  letters 
kept  the  bond  strong  between  the  two. 
and  over  the  next  years  they  had 
three  more  children.  Margaret  Jane 
and  twins,  Robert  Francis  and  Nellie 
Arnold. 

With  Emancipation  came  a  final  re- 
uniting of  this  family  at  "Mount 
Rose, "  a  10-acre  property  given  to 
Adam  by  Charles  Calvert.  He  was  to 
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remain  there  until  his  death  at  the 
age  of  87. 

It  is  with  the  children  of  Adam  and 
Emily  that  we  see  the  real  influence  of 
this  remarkable  union.  Despite  being 
carted  from  place  to  place,  being  led  to 
the  auction  block  and  sold  like  cattle, 
despite  living  through  mistreatment 
by  bad  owners,  with  war  all  around 
them,  these  young  men  and  women 
took  from  their  parents  and  their  her- 
itage a  strength  of  character  and  will 
that  molded  them  into  leaders. 

Sarah  Miranda,  sold  at  the  age  of  18 
and  carried  off  to  New  Orleans  far 
from  her  family,  found  her  solace  in 
God.  During  her  years  in  New  Orleans, 
she  joined  the  First  African  Baptist 
Church  and  was  baptized  in  1864.  Fi- 
nally found  in  Louisiana  by  her  broth- 
er. Henry,  she  returned  with  him  to 
Mount  Rose  and  founded  the  St. 
Paul's  Baptist  Church.  She  was  also 
one  of  the  founding  members  of  the 
Bladensburg  Union,  a  community  and 
beneficial  society. 

Her  brother  Henry  had  fled  the  con- 
fines of  slavery  and  the  Thompson 
household  and  joined  the  Union  forces 
during  the  Civil  War.  After  going,  at 
the  age  of  22  to  New  Orleans  to  re- 
trieve his  sister,  he  returned  to  River- 
dale  and  became  the  force  behind  the 
Bladensburg  Burying  Association,  a  so- 
ciety formed  to  provide  burial  insur- 
ance, compensation  for  the  sick,  dis- 
abled, and  unemployed  as  well  as  sup- 
port services  for  other  emergencies. 
Later  the  organization  was  renamed 
the  Bladensburg  Union.  It  is  still  serv- 
ing the  St.  Paul's  church  community 
to  this  day.  Henry  was  also  a  founding 
trustee  and  chief  organizer  of  the  new 
school  society.  This  group  organized 
the  first  school  for  blacks  in  Bladens- 
burg during  reconstruction.  Later  he 
became  a  chaplain  in  the  U.S.  Army 
and  settled  in  the  Midwest. 

Brother  Elias  Cupid  Quincy  Plum- 
mer taught  school  and  was  a  choir 
master.  He  also  became  an  influential 
Methodist  minister. 

His  sister  Julia  Ann  Caroline  Maria 
Plummer  was  a  seamstress,  and,  de- 
spite ill  health,  graduated  at  the  age 
of  43  to  become  a  nurse  and  teacher. 

The  birth  of  twins  came  as  a  mixed 
blessing  to  the  Plummer  household. 
Caught  in  the  midst  of  a  tumultuous 
time,  when  Sarah  was  being  sold  to  a 
slave  trader,  their  future  was  uncer- 
tain to  many  in  the  family.  But 
mother  Emily  said,  "Never  mind, 
something  tells  me  that  these  two 
children  will  never  have  to  suffer  as 
we  have.  This  boy  is  going  to  be  a 
doctor  and  the  girl  is  going  to  be  a 
school  teacher.  Remember,  thoughts 
are  things." 

Emily  was  right.  Robert,  born  just  2 
years  and  3  months  before  Emancipa- 
tion, went  to  Cornell  University,  and 
Howard  University  where  he  received 
his  doctorate  in  pharmacy.  His  twin. 
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Nellie  Arnold,  became  a  widely  known 
singer  of  gospel  and  sacred  music,  and 
was  a  teacher  for  45  years,  in  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  the  District.  It  was 
she  who  used  Adam's  diary  and  wrote 
the  family  biography. 

Adam's  influence  went  even  further. 
He  taught  Emily's  brother,  William 
Robert  Arnold,  how  to  read,  an  act 
that  was  to  have  a  profound  influence 
on  his  life.  Because  he  was  so  knowl- 
edgeable his  master  sent  him  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  where  he  was  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  the  Abolitionists.  He  es- 
caped on  the  underground  railroad 
into  Canada,  and  later  went  to  Ohio 
where  he  became  a  minister.  He  had  a 
series  of  very  successful  parishes  in 
Mount  Pisgah,  Havre  de  Grace,  Balti- 
more. Cambridge,  St.  John's,  and  St. 
Paul's,  and  he  capped  his  career  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity. 

As  Miss  Floyd  points  out  in  many  of 
her  writings,  the  history  and  leader- 
ship of  the  Plummer  family  provides 
an  excellent  example  of  a  black  fami- 
ly's struggle  both  in  slavery  and  in 
freedom.  Unlike  the  "Roots"  saga,  by 
Alex  Haley,  which  relied  mostly  on 
oral  history,  this  family's  story  is 
based  upon  the  actual  accounts  of  a 
slave  who  wrote  about  his  life  in  bond- 
age. It  is  a  story  of  strength  and  cour- 
age and  hardship,  and  it  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  own  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  the  Plum- 
mer family  is  but  one  of  many  thou- 
sands to  be  found  all  across  this 
Nation.  I  commend  the  efforts  of  Miss 
Floyd  and  the  Maryland  National  Cap- 
ital Park  and  Planning  Commission 
for  undertaking  the  task  of  uncovering 
an  important  part  of  our  history,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  promote  similar 
kinds  of  endeavors  in  their  home  dis- 
tricts.* 


LET  US  DO  MORE  TO  END  THE 
TRAGEDY  OF  CYPRUS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  a  report  from 
the  President.  The  bimonthly  report 
on  Cyprus  spells  out  what  progress  is 
being  made  toward  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  Cyprus  problem.  The 
report  focuses  on  the  recent  Turkish 
Cypriot  declaration  of  statehood.  Al- 
though I  am  pleased  that  our  Govern- 
ment condemned  the  illegal  declara- 
tion and  understand  the  complexity  of 
the  issue,  I  believe  much  more  must  be 
done  to  resolve  this  long-festering 
problem. 

As  all  of  you  know,  Turkish  troops 
invaded  Cyprus  nearly  8  years  ago. 
During  the  intervening  9  years,  fami- 
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lies  are  still  separated  from  one  an- 
other and  over  200,000  refugees  have 
been  forced  from  their  homes  and  vil- 
lages. Approximately  40  percent  of  the 
island  is  under  Turkish  Cypriot  con- 
trol, thereby  depriving  the  native  Cyp- 
riots  of  self-determination. 

Not  only  has  this  occupation  im- 
posed a  political  hardship  on  the 
people  of  Cyprus,  it  has  enacted  a 
heavy  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
burden  as  well.  From  a  strategic  per- 
spective, the  United  States  also  has  le- 
gitimate concerns.  At  the  very  time 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  enhancing  its 
power  in  the  Mediterranean,  NATO's 
southern  flank  is  weakened  by  the 
Greek-Turkish  clash  over  Cyprus.  Not 
only  do  our  southern  flank  partners 
disagree  over  military  control  and  tac- 
tics in  the  region,  U.S.  bases  in  Greece 
and  Turkey  have,  in  the  past,  been 
threatened  with  removal  unless  the 
conflict  in  Cyprus  is  resolved.  In  short, 
our  entire  defense  posture  in  Southern 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East  is  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

What  should  America  do  in  the  face 
of  this  blatant  attempt  to  dismember 
Cyprus.  In  addition  to  condemning  the 
illegal  declaration  of  statehood,  our 
Government  must  continue  its  efforts 
to  convince  the  Turkish  Cypriot  com- 
munity to  reverse  its  decision.  In  addi- 
tion, we  must  aggressively  pursue  our 
efforts  with  the  world  community  to 
convince  them  not  to  recognize  that  il- 
legal entity.  Although  our  lobbying  ef- 
forts in  the  United  Nation  were  suc- 
cessful and  the  Security  Council  called 
for  a  reversal  of  the  declaration,  we 
must  not  sit  back  and  let  this  issue  die 
on  the  vine. 

We  must  increase  the  level  of  diplo- 
matic and  congressional  contacts  with 
the  Government  of  Turkey  and  with 
the  Turkish  Cypriot  community  in 
Cyprus  and  explain  to  them  the  futili- 
ty of  their  efforts  to  split  a  sovereign 
nation  in  half.  In  addition,  our  Gov- 
ernment should  not  let  the  Turkish 
Cypriot  community  merely  mouth 
platitudes  about  the  situation  on  the 
island.  Turkish  Cypriot  goodwill  meas- 
ures designed  to  settle  some  of  the 
issues  are  not  enough.  Should  our 
Government  put  this  issue  on  the  back 
burner,  we  will  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turkish  Cypriots  and  basically  tell 
them  that  the  partition  of  Cyprus  is  a 
fait  accompli.  Should  our  country  fail 
to  apply  maximum  pressure  on  the  il- 
legal government  of  Mr.  Denktash,  we 
will  be  sanctioning  an  illegal  act  which 
violates  international  standards  of  jus- 
tice, human  rights,  and  international 
law. 

With  these  concerns  in  mind,  I  rec- 
ommend that  all  of  my  colleagues  read 
the  President's  bimonthly  report  on 
progress  on  the  Cyprus  problem. 
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The  White  House. 

January  24,  1984. 

Text  of  a  Letter  F^om  the  President  to 
THE  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives AND  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mr.  Chairman:  In 
accordance  with  Public  Law  95-384.  I  am 
submitting  herewith  a  bimonthly  report  on 
progress  toward  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  Cyprus  problem. 

Since  the  previous  report  (Nov.  7,  1983) 
the  Turkish  Cypriot  community  declared  its 
statehood.  The  declaration  of  Noveml)er  15, 
1983.  was  condemned  by  the  Administration 
as  unhelpful  to  the  process  of  finding  solu- 
tions. We  urged  reversal  of  the  Turkish 
community's  moves  and  called  on  all  states 
of  the  world  not  to  recognize  the  self-pro- 
claimed entity.  On  November  18,  1983.  we 
joined  a  nearly  unanimous  U.N.  Security 
Council  in  passing  resolution  541  which  also 
called  for  reversal  of  the  declaration  and  for 
no  international  recognition  of  the  self-pro- 
claimed entity. 

Following  the  November  18.  1983.  Security 
Council  action.  Cypriot  President  Kyprian- 
ou  came  to  Washington  where  Secretary 
Shultz  and  I  met  with  him  to  assure  him  of 
our  opposition  to  the  Turkish  Cypriot  move 
and  of  our  continuing  determination  to  see 
the  Cyprus  question  settled  fairly  and  final- 
ly. We  also  met  with  (then)  Turkish  Foreign 
Minister  Turkmen  to  whom  we  explained 
these  same  points.  With  both  the  Cypriot 
and  Turkish  government  officials  we  urged 
flexibility  in  reacting  to  any  opportunities 
for  progress  which  may  present  themselves. 
The  Secretary  of  State  made  a  similar  pres- 
entation to  Greek  Foreign  Minister  Hara- 
lambopoulos. 

In  early  December  1983.  State  Depart- 
ment Counselor  Edward  Deru'inski  visited 
Greece  and  Cyprus  to  meet  with  Govern- 
ment leaders  and  private  individuals  for  dis- 
cussions of  the  situation  on  Cyprus.  Several 
additional  visits  to  Cyprus  by  members  of 
the  Congress  took  place  during  the  period. 

On  December  15.  1983.  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  renewed  the  mandate  for  the  U.N. 
Forces  in  Cyprus  (UNPICYP)  for  another 
six  months.  (Secretary  General's  report  of 
December  1  is  attached.)  The  Turkish  Cyp- 
riot community  did  not  support  the  terms  of 
this  renewal  but  its  leaders  have  said  they 
will  continue  to  cooperate  with  U.N.  forces 
in  their  peacekeeping  role. 

On  January  2.  1984.  the  Government  of 
Turkey  announced  its  intention  to  remove 
1.500  of  its  troops  from  Cyprus.  On  the 
same  day  Mr.  Denktash.  leader  of  the  Turk- 
ish Cypriot  community,  announced  a  series 
of  "goodwill""  measures  designed  to  settle 
some  of  the  outstanding  issues  between  the 
communities.  Included  among  these  were 
proposals  to  turn  over  the  city  of  Varosha 
and  the  Nicosia  airport  to  U.N.  administra- 
tion, reactivation  of  the  Committee  on  Miss- 
ing Persons,  and  several  other  confidence- 
building  measures.  The  Administration  wel- 
comed these  proposals  as  t>eing  movement 
in  the  right  direction. 

On  January  9,  1984.  President  Kyprianou 
again  visited  Washington  during  a  private 
visit  to  the  U.S.  and  discussed  with  Secre- 
tary Shultz  and  others  his  Government's 
ideas  on  how  to  achieve  progress  toward  a 
comprehensive  settlement. 

The  Secretary  of  State's  Special  Cyprus 
Coordinator  Richard  Haass  and  other  De- 
partment officials  have  maintained  close  li- 
aison with  U.N.  officials  involved  with  the 
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Cyprus  question.   We  continue  to  support 
the  Secretary  General's  good  offices  role. 

During  the  period,  the  Administration  has 
encouraged  the  parties  to  the  Cyprus  ques- 
tion to  be  forthcoming  with  new  ideas  for 
progress  and  not  to  reject  out  of  hand  any 
proposals  for  progress.  We  believe  the  Janu- 
ary 2.  1984  proposals  from  the  Turkish  side 
and  the  plans  discussed  with  President 
Kyprianou  in  November  and  in  January 
constitute  positive  results.  We  intend  to  con- 
tinue our  strong  support  for  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tary Generals  role  in  the  search  for  solu 
tions  to  the  Cyprus  problem. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Department  of  State. 
Washington.  DC.  Januaru  27.  1984. 
Dear  Mr    Broomfield:  Knowing  of  your 
keen  interest  in  the  Cyprus  situation.  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy  of 
the    Presidents    latest    60-day    report    on 
Cvprus.  which  was  recently  released.  Rich 
ard     Haass.     Secretary     Shultzs     Special 
Cyprus   Coordinator,    would   be   pleased   to 
discuss  with  you  this  report  as  well  as  other 
recent  developements  on  Cyprus. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and 
your  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  help  re 
solve  the  Cyprus  problem. 
Sincerely. 

W.  Tapley  Bennett.  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary. 
Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Af/airs.m 


THERAPEUTIC  USE  OF  HEROIN 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6.  1984 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  White- 
hurst.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Levine  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
BoNiOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana.  Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Con- 
YERS.  Mr.  Spence.  and  Mr.  Barnes.  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  the  introduc- 
tion of  H.R.  4762.  the  Compassionate 
Pain  Relief  Act.  The  legislation  would 
permit  establishment  of  a  temporary- 
program  through  which  heroin— diace- 
tylmorphine— would  be  made  available 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  physi- 
cians to  relieve  the  agony  of  cancer  pa- 
tients suffering  intractable  pain. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  great. 
The  ability  of  the  terminally  ill  to  live 
out  their  last  months  and  weeks  in 
comfort— without  pain— is  often 
denied  due  to  arbitrary  restrictions  on 
the  therapeutic  use  of  heroin. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  esti- 
mates that  as  many  as  33  percent  of 
cancer  patients  will  require  drug  ther- 
apy for  the  relief  of  pain.  While  a  ma- 
jority of  these  patients  can  be  ade- 
quately treated  with  conventional  an- 
algesics, there  is  an  important  group 
of  patients  of  whom  the  pain  of  cancer 
is  often  more  fearsome  than  the  dis- 
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ease  itself.  These  patients  are  often 
highly  tolerant  to  conventional  anal- 
gesics or  are  emaciated,  which  makes 
frequent  injections  difficult  and  pain- 
ful. 

The  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
heroin  in  the  treatment  of  pain  has 
been  well  established.  Although  its  use 
in  medicine  was  at  one  time  permitted 
in  this  country,  fears  over  its  addictive 
properties  and  concerns  associated 
with  illicit  abuse  resulted  in  its  ban. 
Tragically,  banning  the  therapeutic 
use  of  heroin  has  had  little  effect  on 
the  incidence  of  heroin  abuse,  but  it 
has  impacted  on  those  who  could  ben- 
efit from  its  use  in  treatment  of  pain. 
Heroin  is  recognized  by  pharmacolo- 
gists and  physicians  worldwide  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  analgesics  known 
to  medical  science.  It  is  a  potent, 
highly  soluble  pain  killer,  and  there- 
fore an  excellent  analgesic  for  patients 
unable  to  tolerate  frequent  high 
volume  injections  "of  drugs  like  mor- 
phine or  for  whom  drugs  like  dilaudid 
are  contraindicated.  Experts  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  the  Environment  in  1980  that 
heroin  is  no  more  addicting  than  other 
legally  available  narcotics  and  that  in 
the  treatment  of  pain— particularly  in- 
tractable pain  due  to  cancer— pain 
management,  rather  than  addiction, 
should  be  the  principle  therapeutic 
consideration. 

H.R.  4762  provides  for  establishment 
of  a  temporary  program,  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  to  provide  therapeu- 
tic quantities  of  diacetylmorphine  to 
physicians  for  the  treatment  of  intrac- 
table pain  in  patients  suffering  from 
cancer.  The  temporary  program  will 
end  4  years  after  enactment. 

This  program  is  limited  in  scope,  and 
will  require  individual  registration  of 
participating  pharmacies  and  physi- 
cians. It  will  operate  in  much  the  same 
fashion  as  existing  Federal  programs 
sponsored  by  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute and  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse,  through  which  limited 
quantities  of  marihuana  cigarettes  and 
THC  capsules  are  available  to  ap- 
proved physicians  and  pharmacies  for 
use  in  research  activities  to  control  the 
nausea  of  cancer  chemotherapy. 

The  legislation  also  provides  that 
strict  safeguards  and  reporting  re- 
quirements be  observed  similar  to 
those  currently  in  place  to  prevent  di- 
version of  legally  available  narcotics 
like  morphine  or  dilaudid.  Distribution 
or  possession  of  heroin  outside  the 
limited  scope  of  this  program  would 
continue  to  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  Federal  Controlled  Substances  Act 
and  be  subject  to  maximum  penalties 
of  15  years  imprisonment  and  a 
$125,000  fine. 

A  similar  bill.  S.  209.  has  been  spon- 
sored in  the  Senate  by  Senators 
INOUYE,  DeConcini,  Goldwater, 
Leahy.    Matsunaga.   Pell,   Randolph, 
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RiEGLE,  Symms,  Tsongas,  Warner, 
Glenn.  Abdnor.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Hatfield.  Domenici.  Packwood, 
McClure,  and  Hollings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  should  assume 
that  heroin  is  a  wonder  drug  or  that 
passage  of  H.R.  4762  will  eliminate 
very  real  deficiencies  that  exist  in  clin- 
ical knowledge  about  pain  managment. 
Heroin  may  not  be  the  analgesic  of 
choice  for  most  cancer  patients.  Yet 
heroin  is  a  highly  effective  analgesic 
which  may  offer  individual  patients 
benefits  not  available  with  convention- 
al medications.  It  should  be  available 
as  one  of  many  drugs  in  a  cancer  phy- 
sician s  armamentarium  available  to 
treat  patients  suffering  from  the  in- 
tractable pain  often  caused  by  cancer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  every  Members 
support.  Enactment  of  H.R.  4762 
would  provide  hope  to  thousands  of 
cancer  patients  and  their  families. 

I  insert  a  copy  of  H.R.  4762  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

H.R.  4762 
A   bill    to  establish   a   temporary   program 
under    which    diacetylmorphine    will    be 
made  available  through  qualified  pharma- 
cies for  the  relief  of  pain  from  cancer 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America   in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act   may   be  cited  as  the     Compassionate 
Pain  Relief  Acf. 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  the  following: 

(1)  Cancer  is  a  progressive,  degenerative, 
and  often  painful  disease  which  afflicts  one 
out  of  every  four  Americans  and  is  the 
second  leading  cause  of  death. 

(2)  In  the  progression  of  cancer,  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  patients  will  experience 
levels  of  severe,  intense,  and  intractable 
pain  which  cannot  be  effectively  treated  by 
presently  available  medication. 

(3)  Tlie  therapeutic  use  of  diacetylmor- 
phine is  not  permitted  in  the  United  States 
but  extensive  clinical  research  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  a  potent,  highly  soluble 
painkilling  drug  when  properly  formulated 
and  administered  under  a  physicians  super- 
vision. 

(4)  Making  diacetylmorphine  available  to 
patients  through  controlled  channels  as  a 
drug  for  the  relief  of  pain  due  to  cancer  is  in 
the  public  interest. 

(5)  The  availability  of  diacetylmorphine 
for  the  limited  purposes  of  pain  control  due 
to  cancer  will  not  adversely  affect  the  abuse 
of  illicit  drugs  or  increase  the  incidence  of 
pharmacy  thefts. 

(6)  The  availability  of  diacetylmorphine 
will  enhance  the  ability  of  physicians  to  ef- 
fectively treat  and  control  pain  due  to 
cancer  and  promote  further  research. 

(7)  It  is  appropriate  for  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  establish  a  temporary  program 
to  provide  pharmaceutical  dosage  forms  of 
diacetylmorphine  for  the  control  of  pain  in 
those  limited  circumstances  in  which  con- 
ventional analgesics  are  ineffective  or  con- 
traindicated. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Not  later  than  October  1.  1984, 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  ■Secretary")  shall  issue  regulations  es- 
tablishing a  program  under  which  diacetyl- 
morphine shall  be  made  available  to  phar- 
macies for  dispensing  pursuant  to  written 
prescriptions  of  physicians  to  individuals  for 


the  relief  of  pain  from  cancer  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  "the  pro- 
gram"). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
manufacture  of  diacetylmorphine  for  dis- 
pensing under  the  program. 

(c)  Under  the  program  diacetylmorphine 
may  only  be  made  available,  upon  applica- 
tion, to  pharmacies  registered  under  section 
302  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  which 
meet  such  qualifications  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  prescribe.  An  application 
for  diacetylmorphine  shall— 

( 1 )  be  in  such  form  and  submitted  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe:  and 

(2)  contain  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that— 

(A)  the  applicant  meets  such  special  re- 
quirements as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
respecting  the  storage  and  dispensing  of  dia- 
cetylmorphine: and 

(B)  diacetylmorphine  provided  under  the 
application  will  be  dispensed  through  the 
applicant  upon  the  written  prescription  of  a 
physician  registered  under  section  302  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  to  dispense 
controlled  substances  in  schedule  II  of  such 
Act. 

Requirements  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (2)(A)  shall  be  designed  to 
protect  against  the  diversion  into  illicit 
channels  of  diacetylmorphine  distributed 
under  the  program  but  such  requirements 
may  not  be  more  stringent  than  those  in 
effect  under  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
for  the  distribution  of  controlled  substances 
in  schedule  II  of  such  Act. 

(d)  A  physician  registered  under  section 
302  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  may 
prescribe  diacetylmorphine  for  individuals 
for  the  relief  of  pain  from  cancer.  Any  such 
prescription  shall  be  in  writing  as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  by  regulations. 

(e)  The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  and  titles  II  and  III  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to— 

(1)  the  importing  of  opium. 

(2)  the  manufacture  of  diacetylmorphine. 
and 

(3)  the  distribution  and  dispensing  of  dia- 
cetylmorphine. 

in  accordance  with  the  program. 

Sec  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  the  third  month 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section  and  every  third  month  there- 
after until  the  program  is  established  under 
section  3.  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate  on  the  activities  undertaken  to  im- 
plement the  program:  and  each  year  after 
the  program  is  established  and  while  it  is  in 
effect,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  such 
Committees  on  the  activities  under  the  pro- 
gram during  the  period  for  which  the  report 
is  submitted. 

(b)  Upon  the  expiration  of  four  years 
after  the  date  the  program  is  established, 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  report  to  the  committees  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  on  the  activities 
under  the  program  during  such  four  years. 

(c)  The  program  established  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  terminate  upon  the  expiration 
of  sixty  months  after  the  date  the  program 
is  established.* 
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OIL  COMPANY  ACQUISITIONS 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Monday,  February  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  It  is  not  very  often 
that  those  of  us  outside  the  inner  cir- 
cles of  the  giant  oil  corporations  get  a 
chance  to  see  how  these  companies 
work,  and  what  the  effects  of  their  ac- 
tions will  have  on  us.  That  is  why  I 
was  particularly  pleased  to  see  a 
recent  interview  with  J.  Hugh  Liedtke, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Pennzoil.  In 
the  interview,  sparked  by  Pennzoil's 
action  in  filing  an  antitrust  suit 
against  Texaco's  proposed  merger  with 
Getty  Oil,  Chairman  Liedtke  provides 
a  refreshing,  frank  appraisal  of  what 
the  recent  surge  in  takeover  activity 
by  various  major  oil  companies  means 
to  the  oil  industry  and  the  American 
consumer. 

Of  particular  interest  is  his  comment 
that  "based  on  studies,  79  percent  of 
all  the  oil  in  the  world  is  controlled  by 
about  16  companies.  So  once  you  get 
oil  controlled  that  way,  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, you  get  domestic  reserves 
controlled  by  a  very  few  companies, 
then  what  do  you  think  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  price?  Just  the  same 
thing  that  happened  in  the  game  of 
Monopoly.  You  can  set  the  darned 
rate  anywhere  you  want  to." 

It  is  this  continuing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  major  oil  companies  to  in- 
crease their  reserves  not  by  explora- 
tion but  by  acquisition  that  reduces 
competition  and  drives  up  the  price  of 
all  petroleum  products.  Chairman 
Liedtke's  comments  provide  an  insight 
into  these  operations  and  a  real  warn- 
ing of  where,  if  left  unchecked,  they 
will  lead  us. 

The  interview  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  29.  1984] 
Pennzoil  Chief:  Oil  Giants  Play 
Monopoly  With  Real  Money 

(The  battle  between  Pennzoil  Corp.  and 
Texaco  Inc.  for  control  of  Getty  Oil  Co.  ap- 
peared to  be  winding  down  last  week,  as 
Texaco  raised  its  bid  for  Getty  to  $10.1  bil- 
lion and  gained  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  several  factions  of  the  Getty  family, 
while  Pennzoil  was  making  little  headway  in 
its  attempts  to  halt  the  merger  in  court.) 

(Pennzoil  officials  have  argued  through- 
out that  the  amalgamation  of  Texaco  and 
Getty  has  potentially  serious  implications 
for  the  oil  industry  and  national  energy 
policy.  In  an  interview  last  week.  Pennzoil 
Chairman  J.  Hugh  Liedtke  discussed  these 
issues  with  staff  writer  Mark  Potts.  Here 
are  some  excerpts  from  the  interview:) 

Question.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  events 
in  the  oil  industry  in  the  past  couple  of 
months:  the  Getty  situation,  T.  Boone  Pick- 
ens Jr.s  fight  to  change  Gulf,  and  Mobil's 
royalty  trust  filing.  Do  you  think  these 
signal  any  kind  of  an  upheaval  in  the  indus- 
try? 

Answer.  I"m  not  sure  how  connected  ev- 
erything is.  If  the  Getty-Texaco  merger 
were  to  be  permitted  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  then  I  think  you're  going  to  see  a  tre- 
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mendous  upheaval  in  the  industry  which 
would  entail  the  few  very  large  companies 
gobbling  up  all  of  the  medium-sized  and 
smaller  companies.  It  may  not  happen  over- 
night, but  it's  going  to  happen  fairly  fast. 

Q:  You  filed  an  antitrust  suit  against 
Texaco  and  Getty.  What  are  your  objec- 
tions? 

A:  Well,  in  antitrust,  the  traditional  types 
of  [problems]  are  overlaps  of  markets,  of  re- 
fining capacities,  and  so  on.  This  merger 
would  violate  almost  any  kind  of  criteria 
you  want  to  use  in  those  areas. .  .  . 

But  the  bigger  problem— let  me  get  at  it 
this  way:  Perhaps  years  ago  you  played  Mo- 
nopoly—that was  a  very  famous  game,  ev- 
erybody played,  and  the  name  of  the  game 
was  Monopoly.  The  way  it  worked  was.  as  I 
recall  it.  you  started  out  with  a  group  of 
properties  and  a  little  bit  of  money.  And 
then,  pretty  soon,  why  you  built  some 
houses  on  the  properties  and  you  got  rentaJ 
income,  and  as  you  got  enough  rental 
income,  you  built  hotels.  And  you  got  more 
rental  income.  And  pretty  soon,  you  had 
more  income  than  one  of  the  other  players, 
so  you  bought  him  out.  And  then  you  had 
more  than  three  or  four  players  in  the 
game.  So  you  either  bought  them  out  or  you 
forced  them  out  in  bankruptcy  through  the 
bank. 

Well  now,  in  the  oil  business,  we  have  the 
same  identical  game  going  on.  In  our  case, 
the  land  is  leases — oil  and  gas  leases— which 
in  Texas,  at  any  rate,  is  an  interest  in  real 
estate.  Instead  of  building  houses,  we  drill 
wells,  and  that's  where  we  get  our  income. 
And  where  you  can  drill  a  bunch  of  wells, 
instead  of  having  a  hotel,  you  have  a  huge 
tank  battery  or  tank  farm.  You  have  a 
whole  lot  of  money.  And  then  the  next 
thing  that  happens,  you  buy  someone  out, 
or  you  buy  them  in  a  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ing. 

The  point  I'm  getting  at  is  that,  if  that  is 
allowed  to  continue  with  these  great  big 
companies,  pretty  soon  you're  only  going  to 
have  a  half  dozen  of  them  and  you  will  have 
true  monopoly,  just  like  you  did  in  that 
game. 

Then  the  question  arises,  what  difference 
does  that  make  to  the  American  public? 
Well,  it  makes  this  difference:  In  our  busi- 
ness, in  the  future  the  big  reserves  of  oil 
and  gas  are  going  to  be  found  in  frontier 
areas,  at  a  great  depth  principally,  and 
probably  through  tertiary  recovery.  When  I 
say  this.  I'm  talking  about  areas  like  the 
Bering  Sea.  I'm  talking  about  offshore 
Alaska.  I'm  talking  about  the  Overthrust 
Belt  in  the  western  United  States,  and 
there's  another  Overthrust  Belt  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  that  runs 
down  through  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
and  so  on.  These  areas  take  enormous 
amounts  of  money  to  play  [in],  and  if 
medium-sized  companies  are  taken  out  of 
that  play  and  can't  bid  in.  then  you're  going 
to  lose  a  lot  of  competition  for  finding  new- 
oil. 

I  think  we're  got  to  bear  in  mind  constant- 
ly that  this  Texaco  thing  will  add  more  oil 
for  Texaco,  [but]  it's  not  going  to  add  one 
single  barrel  of  oil  for  the  United  States  or 
the  people  here.  And  what  it's  going  to  do 
is.  to  cause  money  to  be  taken  away  from 
exploration,  to  pay  off  the  debt  that  Texaco 
acquires  in  buying  these  properties. 

You  know,  based  on  studies  that  we've 
looked  at  that  Arthur  Anderson  &  Co.  has 
done.  79  percent  of  all  the  oil  in  the  world  is 
controlled  by  about  16  companies.  So  once 
you  get  oil  controlled  that  way,  and,  more 
particularly,  you  get  domestic  reserves  con- 
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trolled  by  a  very  few  companies,  then  what 
do  you  thinks  going  to  happen  to  price? 
Just  the  same  thing  that  happened  in  the 
game  of  Monopoly.  You  can  set  the  darned 
rent  anywhere  you  want  to. 

Q:  Couldn't  that  argument  be  applied 
also,  though  to  the  joining  of  Pennzoil  and 
Getty? 

A:  Well,  you  can  apply  it.  but  its  not 
valid.  Getty's  about  the  Mth-largest  compa- 
ny, and  Pennzoil  is  way  down  in  the  twen- 
ties somewhere.  In  the  Texaco  situation, 
you  ve  got  the  third-largest  oil  company  in 
the  world,  or  at  least  in  this  country,  com- 
bining with  Getty  which  is.  what  did  we  say. 
14th.  So  you  form  the  second-largest  oil 
company  in  the  United  Stales  next  to 
Exxon,  and.  in  the  process.  Texaco  elimi- 
nates a  competitor,  and  a  fairly  strong  one. 
But  if  you  put  Pennzoil  and  Getty  togeth- 
er, you  will  create  a  much  stronger  competi- 
tor, insofar  as  Texaco  is  concerned.  So  in- 
stead of  eliminating  one.  you  really 
strengthen  one  and  make  them  far  more 
competitive  with  [Texaco]. 

Q.  Texaco  makes  the  same  arguments 
alwut  needing  the  additional  size  and  the 
additional  resources  to  be  able  to  find  oil  in 
frontier  areas. 

A:  You  know,  that  rings  pretty  hollow  to 
anyt>ody.  and  I  really  don  t  even  hardly 
think  that  s  worth  commenting  on.  The  size 
of  that  company  already  speaks  for  itself. 
There  are  two  ways  of  doing  business  in  the 
oil  business.  One  is  their  way.  and  one  is  the 
way  everylxwly  else  does  business.  And  to 
say  that  they  need  to  get  bigger  is  absolute- 
ly ridiculous. 

What  they're  trying  to  do  is  to  eliminate  a 
competitor  and  to  prevent  a  really  tough 
one  from  being  created  while  they  buy  some 
oil  that  will  help  their  company  s  profit. 
But  it's  not  going  to  help  anybody  in  this 
country,  any  of  our  citizens. 

Q:  You've  mentioned  a  fear  of  congres- 
sional action  or  some  sort  of  governmental 
action  against  the  industry  triggered  by  the 
Texaco-Getty  deal. 

A:  You  re  asking  for  it  when  you  do  it. 
They  have  seen  what  happened  in  the  Mobil 
situation  twhen  Mobil  tried  to  buy  Mara- 
thon Oil  in  1981).  This  deals  twice  as  big  as 
the  Mobil  deal.  And  at  some  point,  they're 
going  to  stop  it.  In  theory,  you  end  up  with 
one  oil  company  and  in  practice  you'll  end 
up  with  a  half  a  dozen,  but  its  going  to  be  a 
really  tough  situation. 

Q;  You  talked  before  about  how  a  Texaco- 
Getty  deal  doesn  t  add  a  single  barrel  of  oil 
to  the  public  reserve,  for  public  use.  How 
does  Pennzoil-Getty? 

A:  I  think  the  difference  is  that,  in  terms 
of  our  total  picture.  I  think  we  would  be  in  a 
position  to  finance  this  in  such  a  way  that 
we  would  have  more  funds  available  than 
we— Pennzoil— now  have,  or  than  Getty  now 
has.  to  go  look  for  oil.  In  other  words,  we 
would  get  out  of  some  of  these  businesses 
that  they  currently  are  in  and  redirect  the 
cash  flow  differently,  redirect  the  emphasis 
of  the  company. 

Our  track  record  would  indicate  that  we 
can  do  better  with  the  money  than  they 
can— than  either  one  of  them.  We  would 
have  to  pay  off  debt,  just  like  they  would. 
But  then  we  would  try  to  redirect  funds 
toward  a  heavier  emphasis  on  exploration. 
And  I  think  the  odds  of  our  having  success, 
if  you  base  it  on  the  past  record  of  the  com- 
pany, is  better  than  either  one  of  theirs, 
considerably  better. 

Q:  There  is— and  Im  sure  you're  aware  of 
this— a  public  perception  of  your  industry  as 
a  sort  of  monolith,  with  everyone  pointing 
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in  the  same  direction,  everybody  searching 
for  bigness  and  monopoly.  Do  you  think  this 
proves  that  that  does  or  does  not  exist? 

A:  I  do  not  think  that  the  other  very  big 
oil  companies  think  that  this  is  a  wise  thing. 
I  have  not  talked  to  them,  that's  just  my  im- 
pression. But  I  don  t  think  that  they  feel 
it's  in  the  interest  of  the  industry  to  do 
something  like  Texaco  has  done.  I  think 
they  feel  that  it  will  rebound  to  the  indus- 
try's detriment  for  exactly  the  reasons  that 
you  pointed  out  when  you  asked  me  the 
question. 

Q:  The  fear  of  oii  companies  growing 
larger? 

A:  Exactly.  You  do  have  to  have  size  to 
play  in  these  areas  that  I  talked  about  to 
you.  and  the  only  way  to  have  enough 
money  is  to  be  reasonably  large.  But  there 
comes  a  point  in  the  Monopoly  game  when 
you  get  so  much  money  that,  at  that  point, 
you  ought  to  just  compete  and  not  l>e 
buying  things.  You  ought  to  have  to  go  out 
and  create  things  of  your  own  rather  than 
buy  up  somebody's  life's  work  overnight.* 
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MELVIN  OLIVER  BENSON 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6.  1984 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  I  would  like  to  recognize  the 
distinguished  service  rendered  to  our 
Nation  by  a  former  committee  staff 
member.  Mr.  Melvin  Oliver  Benson, 
who  died  very  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly on  January  25  of  this  year. 

"Benny"  Benson,  as  he  was  known 
to  his  Capitol  Hill  colleagues,  served  as 
a  staff  consultant  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  from  1963  until 
1972.  when  he  retired  from  a  long  and 
honorable  period  of  Government  serv- 
ice. Although  originally  appointed  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  late  Hon. 
Frances  Bolton  of  Ohio,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  at  that  time,  he  served 
in  a  bipartisan  capacity  throughout 
the  course  of  his  committee  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Benson's  service  to  the  United 
States  was,  however,  by  no  means  lim- 
ited to  his  congressional  tenure:  He 
was,  in  fact,  a  highly  decorated  World 
War  II  intelligence  officer,  who  served 
both  with  British  Secret  Intelligence 
in  the  Middle  East  (1942-43)  and  with 
the  U.S.  Army  Office  of  Strategic 
Services  (OSS)  from  1943  until  1946. 
In  1943.  he  parachuted  into  Yugoslav- 
ia and  was  the  first  American  to  estab- 
lish direct  contact  with  the  partisan 
forces  under  Marshal  Tito,  a  feat 
which  subsequently  earned  him  the 
Legion  of  Merit.  The  key  role  Mr. 
Benson  played  in  Allied  wartime  oper- 
ations in  Yugoslavia  has  been  covered 
extensively  in  historical  accounts  of 
that  period.  On  several  subsequent  oc- 
casions, he  was  invited  to  visit  with  his 
wartime  comrades-in-arms  as  an  offi- 


cial  guest   of   the   Yugoslav   Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Benson  also  was  awarded  the 
King  Haakon  medal  for  his  OSS  serv- 
ice in  Norway  immediately  following 
World  War  II.  In  1946,  he  began  a 
series  of  foreign  affairs-related  assign- 
ments, which  included  service  as  a  spe- 
cial investigator  for  the  House  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  (1946-47),  an 
overseas  representative  of  Pepsi  Cola 
International  (in  13  countries  in  Latin 
America,  Africa.  Europe,  and  the  Far 
East),  and  an  industrial  development 
advisor  in  Nigeria  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. 

Above  all,  however,  "Benny"  Benson 
will  be  remembered  by  his  colleagues 
as  someone  who  was  invariably  consci- 
entious, good-natured,  and  determined 
to  serve  the  interests  of  his  country  to 
the  best  of  his  ability. 

To  his  family  and  his  many  friends 
in  this  area,  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy.* 
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essary  skills  with  which  to  enter  the 
work  force.* 


ROUKEMA  LAUDS  WARREN 
COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  TECHNI- 
CAL SCHOOL 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6.  1984 
•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  week  of  February  12.  the 
Warren  County  Vocational  Technical 
School  will  be  celebrating  National  Vo- 
cational Education  Week. 

This  school,  located  in  Washington. 
N.J..  has  an  excellent  educational  pro- 
gram, teaching  students  subjects  as  di- 
verse as  automobile  mechanics  and 
cosmetology  and  as  important  to  our 
country's  future  as  computer  technol- 
ogy and  electronics. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  vocation- 
al/technical schools  provide  students 
the  opportunity  to  develop  skills  that 
are  needed  in  the  work  force  today, 
and  in  the  future.  I  also  must  com- 
ment that  the  guidance  staff  at  the 
Warren  County  Vocational  Technical 
School  make  a  sincere  effort  to  fore- 
cast the  potential  of  employment 
available  to  students  either  upon  grad- 
uation from  high  school  or  from  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education. 

Warren  County  Vocational  Techni- 
cal School  should  also  be  commended 
for  recently  receiving  an  award  from 
the  New  Jersey  School  Board  Associa- 
tion for  the  Award  of  Excellence  for 
school  district  information  guides  and 
parent  handbooks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country's  vocation- 
al technical  schools  are  most  impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  this  country. 
They  should  not  be  overlooked  as  ve- 
hicles by  which  to  better  educate  our 
Nation's  youth  and  give  them  the  nec- 
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gether  toward  a  mutual  goal  can  only 
help  these  young  people  in  the  years 
ahead.  I  want  to  add  my  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  all  those  in- 
volved on  a  job  so  well  done.* 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
our  society,  the  successes  and  accom- 
plishments of  underdogs  are  admired 
and  respected.  These  successes  are 
heralded  whether  done  by  individuals 
or  by  groups.  We  have  all  heard  of 
such  achievements  in  education,  busi- 
ness, medicine,  exploration,  sports,  en- 
tertainment, and  a  myriad  of  other 
fields.  The  fulfillment  of  a  goal  after  a 
long  period  of  hard  work  is  a  reward  in 
itself  but  I  want  to  further  recognize  a 
great  achievement  recently  in  the  field 
of  sports  in  my  district. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Inter- 
scholastic  Athletic  League  (WPIAL) 
recently  crowned  its  new  quad-A  foot- 
ball champions,  the  Mount  Lebanon 
High  School  Blue  Devils.  Their  accom- 
plishment is  not  an  ordinary  one  in 
that  their  regular  season  record  of  5- 
4-1  barely  qualified  them  for  entry 
into  the  WPIAL  division  I,  quad-A 
playoffs.  Very  little  was  expected  of  a 
team  with  such  a  record  but  consecu- 
tive hard-fought  wins  over  Connells- 
ville  and  Butler  and  then,  finally  over 
an  excellent  North  Allegheny  High 
School  team  in  the  championship 
game,  brought  Mount  Lebanon  its 
third  title  in  the  past  4  years. 

The  Mount  Lebanon  School  District 
has  an  excellent  reputation  which  is 
well  deserved  and  a  true  reflection  of 
the  concern  and  active  involvement  of 
the  Mount  Lebanon  community  in  its 
educational  system.  Over  the  years, 
the  same  environment  which  produces 
champions  in  football  has  consistently 
graduated  numerous  national  merit 
scholars  as  well.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
education  I  received  in  the  Mount  Leb- 
anon schools  and  I  know  the  educa- 
tional and  athletic  standards  remain 
high. 

Mount  Lebanon  Head  Coach  Art 
Walker  and  his  staff  deserve  much 
credit  for  their  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  team.  The  school  adminis- 
tration and  student  body  can  take 
pride  in  their  support  which  was 
steadfast  during  good  times  and  bad. 
And,  finally,  the  players  deserve  a 
great  tribute  for  consistently  reaching 
beyond  their  individual  potentials  to 
achieve  a  common  goal  which  many 
thought  was  unachievable. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  sa- 
luting the  1983-84  Mount  Lebanon 
Blue  Devil  football  team,  WPIAL 
quad-A  champions.  The  lessons 
learned  by  individuals  in  working  to- 
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HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6,  1984 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  my  absence  from  the  House,  I  was 
not  present  and  voting  on  January  31 
or  February  2.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  in  the  following  way: 

TUESDAY.  JANUARY  31 

On  the  Gingrich  line-item  veto 
amendment  to  H.R.  2878,  "aye." 

On  final  passage  of  H.R.  2878,  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act 
Amendments,  "yea." 

THURSDAY.  FEBRUARY  2 

On  the  Chandler  substitute  amend- 
ment that  sought  to  strike  certain  in- 
fants at-risk  provisions  and  direct 
HHS  to  establish  guidelines  for  adviso- 
ry committees  to  provide  advice  on  the 
care  and  treatment  of  seriously  ill 
newborns,  to  H.R.  1904,  "paired 
against." 

On  the  Miller  amendment  to  H.R. 
1904  that  authorizes  $15  million  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  $20  million  for  1985, 
and  $30  million  for  1986  for  programs 
and  projects  to  prevent  family  vio- 
lence, "aye." 

On  final  passage  of  H.R.  1904,  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act, 
"yea."« 


STANLEY  FOUNDATION  REPORT 
ON  U.S.  POLICY  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Oc- 
tober the  Stanley  Foundation  held  its 
24th  annual  Strategy  for  Peace  Con- 
ference at  the  Airlie  House  Confer- 
ence Center  in  Airlie,  Va.  One  of  the 
discussion  groups  at  that  conference 
was  on  U.S.  policy  in  Central  America. 
Participants  in  the  discussion  group 
included  such  distinguished  individ- 
uals as  former  U.S.  Ambassadors 
Robert  E.  White  and  John  Crimmins. 
Rapporteur  for  the  discussion  group 
was  Mr.  Frank  Record,  who  at  that 
time  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Foreign  Policy  Caucus  here  in 
the  Congress.  In  the  interest  of  fur- 
thering informed  debate  on  Central 
America  in  the  Congress  and  the 
public,  I  include  Mr.  Record's  report 
of  the  Central  America  discussion 
group  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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The  material  follows: 

U.S.  Policy  in  Central  America 
There  was  little  disagreement  among  the 
Central  America  group  participants  that  the 
United  States  has  important  security,  politi- 
cal and  economic  interests  in  the  region.  US 
foreign  policy  must  protect  US  security  in- 
terests in  the  region,  safeguard  the  sea  lanes 
and  the  Panama  Canal,  and  promote  eco- 
nomic development  and  growth. 

Most  participants  agreed  that  US  econom- 
ic interests  in  the  region  were  of  secondary 
importance  to  security  interests  and  con- 
cerns about  superpower  conflict  in  Central 
America.  However,  it  was  noted  that  eco- 
nomic revitalization  and  the  promotion  of 
trade  in  the  region  is  a  key  factor  in  the 
long-term  security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Central  American  countries. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  tradeoff  between 
short-term  and  long-term  security  interests, 
administration  critics  contended  that  short- 
term  security  objectives  and  the  unquestion- 
ing support  of  human  rights-violator  coun- 
tries such  as  El  Salavador  and  Guatemala 
will  effectively  compromise  our  long-term 
goals  of  promoting  democracy  and  human 
rights  in  those  countries.  Further,  they 
argued,  our  short-term  emphasis  on  a  mili- 
tary solution  and  our  refusal  to  negotiate 
with  the  Farabundo  Marti  National  Libera- 
tion Front/Democratic  Revolutionary  Front 
(FMLN/FDR)  could  bring  about  either  a 
massive  US  military  intervention  in  that 
country  or  the  defeat  of  the  Salvadoran 
army  in  the  field.  Either  outcome  would,  of 
course,  be  highly  damaging  to  US  long-term 
objectives  not  only  in  Central  America  but 
throughout  the  Third  World. 

Administration  supporters  countered  that 
military  and  security  aid  to  friendly  govern- 
ments in  the  region  provide  a  necessary 
■shield  "  for  the  development  of  democracy 
and  pluralist  institutions  as  well  as  for  the 
revitalization  of  the  economy.  Additionally, 
they  note,  development  and  economic  aid 
outnumber  security  aid  by  a  margin  of  three 
to  one. 

It  was  asked  whether  a  reduction  of  U.S. 
influence  in  Central  America  means  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  influence  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies.  Can  we  look  at 
the  security  situation  in  the  region  as  a 
"zero  sum  game"  where  one  sides  gain  is 
another's  loss?  While  it  was  generally 
agreed  by  the  group  that  U.S.  prestige  and 
influence  in  the  region  are  in  decline  and 
anti-Americanism  is  on  the  rise,  most  par- 
ticipants were  of  the  opinion  that  this  trend 
does  not  mean  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies  will  enjoy  a  corresponding  increase  in 
popularity. 

Numerous  references  in  the  discussion 
were  made  to  a  recent  speech  by  U.S.  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy  Fred  C.  Ikle 
before  the  Baltimore  Council  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  which  he  affirmed  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  our  military  aid  program  to  El 
Salvador  is  the  defeat  of  the  Salvadoran 
guerrillas.  Under  the  present  limitations  on 
U.S.  military  aid  to  El  Salvador,  almost  all 
the  participants  were  skeptical  that  this 
policy  objective  could  be  achieved  without 
the  intervention  of  U.S.  troops  in  the 
region.  Further,  all  the  participants  agreed 
that,  at  present,  the  U.S.  public  was  not  pre- 
pared to  support  this  course  of  action. 

While  there  was  general  agreement  that 
strengthening  democracy  should  be  a  key 
objective  in  the  region,  it  was  far  from 
unanimous  that  administration  policy  was 
leading  in  that  direction.  As  one  participant 
put  it,  we  should  realize  that  elections  are 
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very  different  in  Central  America  than  they 
are  in  the  United  States.  The  stuffed  ballot 
box.  'La  Uma  Magica. "  is  the  rule  not  the 
exception.  We  should  concern  ourselves 
with  the  sulMtance.  not  the  form,  of  elec- 
tions: after  all.  with  the  military  in  control 
in  a  country  like  El  Salvador,  elections  are 
generally  not  very  meaningful.  While  ad- 
ministration supporters  contended  that  last 
year's  elections  in  El  Salvador  and  the  large 
turnout  of  voters  in  that  country  proved 
that  democracy  was  alive  and  well  in  El  Sal- 
vador, its  critics  suggested  that  the  long- 
term  outcome  of  these  elections  only 
strengthened  repressive  forces  in  that  coun- 
try and  effectively  excluded  participation  of 
the  Left. 

Another  question  raised  in  the  discussion 
centered  around  US  reactions  to  revolution 
in  the  region.  Was  it  in  the  United  States' 
interest  to  allow  revolutionary  governments 
to  take  power  in  the  region  as  long  as  they 
were  not  created  or  controlled  by  Moscow  or 
Havana?  Most  of  the  participants  did  not 
believe  that  the  present  administration  or 
any  of  its  predecessors,  for  that  matter, 
could  tolerate  any  kind  of  a  leftist  govern- 
ment coming  to  power  in  the  region.  They 
cited  the  examples  of  Allende's  Chile  in 
1973  and  the  Arbenz  government  in  Guate- 
mala in  1954  as  examples  of  US-directed 
coups  against  socialist  governments.  The  US 
fixation  on  avoiding  leftist  governments  and 
removing  them  once  they  come  into  power 
has  led  some  analysts  to  describe  ours  as  a 
"policy  of  national  insecurity." 

EXTERNAL  ACTORS 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's policies  of  uncritical  support 
of  the  right-wing  repressive  governments  in 
El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  and.  to  a  certain 
extent.  Honduras  is  forcing  all  revolution- 
ary movements  and  guerrilla  groups  into 
the  embrace  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba. 
Moreover,  the  administration  does  not  gen- 
erally distinguish  between  pro-Soviet  and 
nonaligned  leftist  groups. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  agreed  that  a 
key  US  objective  in  the  region  should  be  the 
reduction  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  influence.  In 
the  case  of  Nicaragua,  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  best  way  to  reduce  the 
growing  East-bloc  influence  and  control  in 
that  country  was  through  careful  negotia 
tions  and  reductions  of  tensions  along  the 
Honduran/Nicaraguan  border  rather  than 
through  a  policy  of  military  support  for  the 
anti-Sandinista  rebels,  contras.  and  strangu- 
lation of  the  economy. 

Soviet  policy  in  Central  America  seems  de- 
signed to  take  careful  advantage  of  US 
weaknesses  and  failures.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  given  strong  indications  that  it  would 
not  come  to  the  aid  of  Nicaragua  if  the 
United  States  decided  to  intervene  militari- 
ly. A  number  of  participants  posed  the  ques- 
tion of  why  the  United  States  was  scaling 
up  the  ladder  of  military  escalation  with  its 
large-scale  military  maneuvers  in  the  region 
and  its  increased  support  for  the  contras. 
while  the  Soviets  seem  to  be  behaving  more 
cautiously,  and  the  Nicaraguans  are  show- 
ing increased  signs  of  willingness  to  negoti- 
ate on  terms  more  acceptable  to  Washing- 
ton. 

One  participant  noted  that  the  Cuban 
leader.  Fidel  Castro,  has  let  it  be  known 
that  he  is  prepared  to  improve  relations 
with  the  United  Stales  and  to  consider 
terms  under  which  Cuban  advisers  would  be 
removed  from  Nicaragua.  An  understanding 
that  both  Cuba  and  the  United  States  would 
respect  the  principle  of  noninterference  and 
an  agreement   between  the  two  countries 
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that  would  lead  to  a  pullout  of  foreign  mili- 
tary advisers  from  Central  America  would, 
it  was  argued,  be  the  key  to  the  reduction  of 
tensions  in  the  region.  Other  participants 
were  skeptical  that  Castro  is  an  independent 
actor. 
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PRESENT  AND  ALTERNATIVE  POLICIES  IN  THE 
REGION 

Nicaragua 
A  number  of  participants  remarked  on  the 
administration's  continuing  misjudgment  of 
the  political  situation  inside  Nicaragua.  In 
their  view,  the  Sandinistas  still  enjoy  some 
popular  support,  especially  in  areas  where 
the  contras  are  active. 

Two  approaches  are  evidenced  by  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  toward  Nicaragua.  The 
first  is  aimed  at  overthrowing  the  Sandi- 
nista  regime.  The  second  advocates  that  the 
United  States  maintain  its  economic  and 
military  pressure  against  the  Managua  gov- 
ernment until  it  agrees  to  stop  supporting 
the  FMLN/FDR  in  El  Salvador. 

Most  participants  were  generally  pessimis- 
tic about  the  chances  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement under  present  circumstances  and 
felt  that  the  Contadora  Group  negotiations 
have  not  succeeded  in  large  part  because 
the  United  States  did  not  want  them  to  suc- 
ceed. 

It  was  argued  that  alternative  policies  are 
needed  in  Central  America  because  the 
present  policies  are  not  working.  Even  if 
they  were  successful,  they  would  not  be  in 
our  long-term  national  interest.  Deposing 
the  Sandinistas  would  replace  one  set  of 
problems  with  another:  how  would  we  extri- 
cate ourselves  from  that  situation? 

Most  were  generally  hopeful  that  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  between  the  United  States 
and  Nicaragua  was  still  possible  and  that 
the  issue  of  exporting  revolution,  or  "revo- 
lution without  frontiers.  "  should  be  includ- 
ed in  these  negotiations.  It  was  suggested 
that  we  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  the  end  that  they  stop  all  export 
of  the  revolution  by  material  means  and 
that  they  commit  themselves  to  a  policy  of 
no  military  facilities  for  the  Sovieu  or 
Cubans. 

El  Salvador 
The  situation  inside  El  Salvador  was  not 
viewed  as  favorable:  the  economy  continues 
in  a  tailspin  with  3  percent  negative  growth 
predicted  for  this  year,  on  top  of  an  almost 
unbelievable  25  percent  reduction  in  GNP 
over  the  last  four  years.  The  land  reform 
program  has  been  stopped  dead  in  its  tracks 
(With  no  credits  or  fertilizers  given  to  farm- 
ers under  Phase  I  and  with  a  recent  wave  of 
evictions  and  no  new  titles  issued  under 
Phase  III  of  the  Land  Reform  program): 
human  rights  violations  are  on  the  upswing: 
the  morale  of  the  army  is  very  low;  and  the 
guerrillas  are  showing  increased  signs  of 
military  strength  due  to  more  favorable 
weather  conditions.  Imparting  human 
rights  values  to  the  Salvadoran  military  has 
proven  to  be  much  more  difficult  than  the 
Reagan  administration  contends.  Since  the 
March  1982  elections,  the  balance  of  power 
has  moved  to  the  right:  the  death  squads 
are  more  active  than  ever,  and  kidnapping 
and  disappearances  are  on  the  rise. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  US  policy  makers 
face  stark  choices  in  El  Salvador.  With  the 
replacement  of  General  Garcia  by  General 
Vides  Cassanova  as  defense  minister,  the 
war  against  the  guerrillas  is  l>eing  taken 
more  seriously  by  many  military  officers 
who.  under  Garcia,  were  content  to  stay  in 
the  barracks.  Unlike  Garcia,  however,  the 
new  Salvadoran  military  leader  has  no  in- 


terest in  human  rights  and  agrarian  reform 
issues.  Military  objectives  have  triumphed 
over  the  long-term  goals  of  building  democ- 
racy and  promoting  human  rights. 

Several  administration  critics  discussed 
the  concept  of  a  US  military  intervention  to 
create  a  "third  force."  a  political  center 
which  could  replace  the  extremes  now  in  po- 
sitions of  great  influence  in  El  Salvador. 
This  "liberal  interventionist "  option  was 
proposed  by  Tom  Farer  in  a  recent  article  in 
Foreign  Policy  entitled  "Managing  the  Rev- 
olution?" The  question  was  raised  of  wheth- 
er it  would  be  desirable,  or  even  possible,  to 
use  US  troops  in  this  way.  Would  the  US 
public  be  any  more  likely  to  support  mili- 
tary intervention  in  Central  America  in  the 
pursuit  of  democracy"  than  in  the  cause  of 
■preventing  another  Cuba"? 

Administration  supporters  argue  that  in 
time  the  military  stalemate  in  El  Salvador 
will  benefit  the  government  and  the  mili- 
tary by  allowing  the  needed  time  for  the  re- 
cently established  civic-action  squads,  which 
were  designed  to  improve  services  and  to 
benefit  rural  areas,  to  have  an  impact  in 
areas  previously  out  of  the  government's 
control.  The  training  of  the  quick-reaction 
forces  of  Salvadorans  in  Honduras  and  the 
increasing  military  cooperation  between  the 
two  countries  will  improve  regional  security 
and  provide  a  better  guarantee  against  Nica- 
raguan  attempts  at  regional  hegemony.  Fur- 
ther, in  the  face  of  increasing  threats  to  the 
region  from  Nicaragua,  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Defense  Council,  initiated  in  the  early 
1960s  to  prevent  the  spread  of  communism 
in  Central  America,  is  being  revitalized. 

Administration  supporters  also  point  out 
that  the  recent  enactment  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  Legislation  will  bring  long- 
term  economic  benefits  to  the  region.  In  the 
short  term,  large  amounts  of  economic  as- 
sistance will  help  the  Central  American 
counrties  weather  the  current  world  reces- 
sion which  depresses  the  level  of  their 
export  earnings  from  bananas,  coffee,  sugar, 
and  other  traditional  export  crops. 

In  one  alternative  policy  discussion  on  El 
Salvador,  it  was  agreed  that  the  only  way  to 
defeat  the  extreme  Left  is  by  first  defeating 
the  extreme  Right.  Elements  of  the  violent 
Left  and  Right  must  be  isolated  and  re- 
moved from  power  before  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment can  be  reached.  Under  one  scenario, 
all  the  United  States  would  have  to  do  is  to 
indicate  that  it  would  seriously  like  to 
pursue  a  course  of  negotiations  with  the 
leftist  groups  in  El  Salvador.  This  would  by 
itself  provoke  a  right-wing  coup  attempt.  In 
turn,  the  United  States  would  organize  a 
countercoup  and  put  more  moderate  politi- 
cians back  in  power.  Then  the  negotiations 
could  proceed  with  the  FMLN/FDR  groups 
which  will  also  have  shaken  out  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist extreme  elements  from  the 
moderate  political  leaders  like  Ruben 
Zamora  and  Guillermo  Ungo. 

Some  labeled  this  scenario  overly  simplis- 
tic. It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  Cuban- 
backed  groups  on  the  Left  in  El  Salvador, 
especially  the  Popular  Revolutionary  Army 
(ERP)  faction,  are  the  strongest  militarily 
and  would  tend  to  dominate  the  negotia- 
tions and  their  outcome  in  a  fashion  similar 
to  the  way  the  more  extreme  Marxist  Ter- 
cerista  faction  in  Nicaragua  gained  increas- 
ing control  over  the  Sandinista  movement. 

One  of  the  participants  noted  that  if  we 
are  going  to  oppose  the  "thugs  "  in  Managua 
we  should  have  the  same  policy  for  the 
"thugs"  in  San  Salvador.  By  ignoring  the 
democratic  Left,  as  represented  by  Ruben 
Zamora  and  Guillermo  Ungo.  we  are  ignor- 
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ing  our  chance  for  a  negotiated  solution. 
One  suggested  policy  option  included  US 
talks  with  Castro  on  reducing  tensions  in 
the  region  and  the  role  of  Cuban  and  US  ad- 
visers in  Central  America. 

It  was  suggested  that  some  kind  of  power- 
sharing  arrangement  should  be  worked  out 
between  the  FMLN/FDR  and  the  Salvador- 
an government  which  would  mean  a  re- 
structing  of  the  government  and  probably 
some  kind  of  integration  of  the  guerrila 
forces  into  the  Salvadoran  military. 
Honduras 

Several  participants  pointed  out  that  in 
Honduras  despair  and  hopelessness  are  even 
greater  now  than  20  years  ago,  when  it  was 
described  as  the  country  with  the  three  70s: 
70  percent  illiteracy,  70  percent  malnutri- 
tion, and  70  percent  premature  mortality.  In 
return  for  desperately  needed  aid,  the  Hon- 
duran  government,  under  the  increasing 
control  of  General  Alvarez,  has  totally  lent 
itself  to  the  geopolitical  purposes  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  The  Honduran  mili- 
tary is  drawing  its  country  closer  to  an  open 
confrontation  with  Nicaragua  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  increasing  the  levels  of  do- 
mestic repression.  Human  rights  violations 
are  on  the  increase:  labor  and  political  lead- 
ers are  disappearing  only  to  turn  up  dead  or 
in  Cuba  for  training.  In  short,  the  country  is 
headed  down  the  path  of  El  Salvador. 

Honduras,  for  its  part,  is  taking  active 
steps  to  prevent  the  infiltration  of  arms 
from  Nicaragua.  US  policy  in  other  coun- 
tries of  the  region,  including  Costa  Rica  and 
Panama,  is  directed  toward  shoring  up  their 
economies  and  helping  them  to  overcome  se- 
curity problems  caused  by  Nicaraguan  and 
Cuban  subversion. 

CONSENSUS  BUILDING 

To  be  successful  in  the  long  term.  US  for- 
eign policy  objectives  must  be  built  on  do- 
mestic consensus.  Yet  for  the  most  part,  US 
citizens  are  unaware  of  the  events  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  are  concerned  that  US 
troops  may  have  to  be  sent  to  El  Salvador  to 
prevent  a  military  collapse  of  that  govern- 
ment. These  fears  are  based  primarily  on 
the  continuing  trauma  of  'Vietnam.  Thus 
far.  Congress  and  the  administration  have 
yet  to  develop  a  bipartisan  approach  to  US 
foreign  policy  objectives  in  the  region  and 
the  correct  means  to  attain  these  objectives. 

In  general,  many  members  of  Congress  are 
reluctant  to  take  on  the  president  in  the 
area  of  foreign  policy.  In  particular,  they 
are  not  anxious  to  take  too  visible  a  stand 
against  US  policies  in  Central  America,  lest 
they  be  subsequently  tarred  with  the  brush 
of  "losing  Central  America." 

As  one  participant  put  it.  it  is  difficult  to 
build  consensus  when  you  certify,  against 
all  available  evidence,  that  human  rights 
are  improving  in  El  Salvador  and  that  the 
reform  programs  are  still  in  place.  Another 
noted  that  most  US  citizens  are  "not  buying 
the  product"  being  sold  by  the  administra- 
tion—opinion polls  taken  after  the  presi- 
dent's address  last  spring  on  Central  Amer- 
ica did  not  reveal  any  significant  new  sup- 
port for  the  administration's  policies. 

Compared  to  problems  in  the  Middle  East 
or  to  US-USSR  relations,  the  issue  of  Cen- 
tral America  does  not  now  occupy  center 
stage  before  the  US  public.  The  attention 
showered  on  the  region  by  the  administra- 
tion, which  argues  that  it  should  be  viewed 
as  the  linchpin  of  the  struggle  between  the 
superpowers,  has  confused  and  frightened 
many  people.  It  has,  moreover,  failed  to  ade- 
quately explain  what  US  stakes  are  in  the 
region  and  under  what  circumstances  US 
troops  might  have  to  be  introduced. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  administration  and  Congress  must 
work  to  establish  a  better  dialogue  on  the 
nature  and  the  origins  of  the  problems  in 
the  region. 

2.  The  United  States  must  try  to  find  a 
third  option  between  the  two  extremes  of 
the  right-wing  oligarchy  and  the  pro-Soviet 
Left. 

3.  The  United  States  should  enter  into  se- 
rious negotiations  with  the  F^LN/FDR  in 
El  Salvador  and  with  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment in  Nicaragua  to  reduce  tensions  in  the 
region  and  to  try  to  find  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment to  the  conflicts  in  Central  America. 

4.  In  its  policies  toward  El  Salvador,  the 
United  States  must  bring  greater  pressure 
to  bear  on  that  country  to  better  protect 
human  rights  and  to  reinvigoraie  the  agri- 
cultural-reform program.  Reagan  adminis- 
tration policy  makers  must  give  a  higher 
priority  to  stopping  the  recent  upsurge  in 
kidnappings  and  murders  by  the  right-wing 
death  squads. 

5.  The  United  States  should  support  more 
educational  and  cultural  exchanges  with  the 
countries  of  Central  America. 

6.  A  key  objective  for  U.S.  policy  in  the 
region  should  be  to  counter  Soviet  and 
Cuban  influence,  but  it  should  be  pursued 
mainly  by  diplomatic  and  not  military 
means.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ZACHARY  P. 
GEANEAS 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  today  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  thoughts 
of  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Zachary  P. 
Geaneas.  Mr.  Geaneas  recently  retired 
from  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
in  the  foreign  service.  He  is  a  man  of 
depth  and  spirit  and  great  dedication. 
He  served  America  in  the  most  exem- 
plary bway  and  throughout  the  years 
made  many  contributions  to  U.S.  dip- 
lomatic initiatives  and  our  pursuit  of 
peace.  In  his  article,  Mr.  Geaneas 
offers  insight  into  the  problems  of  one 
region  of  the  world  and  recounts  an 
affectingly  personal  experience  in  the 
politics  of  friendship.  Mr.  Geaneas"  re- 
marks follow: 

Diplomacy  and  Friendship 
(Zachary  P.  Geaneas.  Counselor  of  Embas- 
sy. The  United  States  of  America.  Re- 
tired) 

Recent  events  in  Cyprus  have  reopened 
the  bloody  and  unhealed  wounds  that  had 
been  inflicted  on  that  unfortunate  island  by 
Turkey.  Their  military  occupation  of  Cypri- 
ot  territory  is  a  fait  accompli  and  the  inter- 
national community  is  not  able  or  is  unwill- 
ing to  take  any  overt  action  to  rectify  this  il- 
legal situation.  As  a  result.  Turkey  and  the 
Turkish  Cypriots  know  full  well  that  time  is 
on  their  side  and  that  most  nations  simply 
hope  that  the  problems  remain  dormant  or 
fade  away.  U.N.  resolutions  and  pious  state- 
ments by  national  and  international  leaders 
are  a  mere  inconvenience  that  will  soon  pass 
into  the  anonymity  of  history.  In  the  mean- 
time,  approximately   20.000   troops  of  the 
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regular  Turkish  Army,  many  armed, 
equipped  or  trained  with  funds  provided  by 
the  American  taxpayer,  are  supporting  an 
invalid  regime  that  would  collapse  with  the 
departure  of  the  modern  day  Huns  of  Attila. 
The  above  events  caused  me  to  recollect  a 
situation  that  had  produced  a  great  deal  of 
personal  anguish.  During  1979.  I  was  the 
Counselor  at  the  United  States  Mission  to 
the  United  Nations  (USUN)  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nations.  Because  of  my  prior  service  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  Athens  from  1970  to 
1975  and  my  subsequent  assignment  to  the 
USUN.  I  was  aware  of  the  flow  of  events 
that  were  generated  by  the  Cyprus  situa- 
tion. Being  truly  concerned  by  the  lack  of 
any  progress.  I  wrote  an  article  which  was 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
the  request  of  Congressman  Yatron  of 
Pennsylvania.  My  paper  pointed  out  that 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  could 
become  an  invaluable  asset  to  the  Turkish 
government  and  people.  An  enlightened  and 
liberal  policy  would  permit  the  restoration 
of  Agia  Sophia  to  its  original  splendor,  the 
modernization  and  renovation  of  schools, 
hospitals  and  museums  with  funds  contrib- 
uted by  the  Orthodox  faithful  throughout 
the  world.  Constantinople  would  then 
become  the  center  of  an  unprecedented 
tourist  movement  which  would  bring  untold 
sums  of  money  and  waves  of  tourists  to  that 
historic  city.  The  economy  of  Turkey  would 
improve  materially  and  relations  between 
the  Turks  and  the  Greeks  would  be  en- 
hanced. Constantinople  or  Istanbul,  as  it  is 
known  today,  would  become  a  religious 
center  similar  to  the  'Vatican  and  Mecca. 

I  reiterate  that  the  article  was  an  attempt 
to  be  helpful  by  proposing  a  concept  that 
could  be  useful  in  helping  to  solve  a  danger- 
ous and  deteriorating  situation.  There  was 
no  intent  to  demean  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment. At  this  time.  I  had  a  dear  friend  who 
occupied  an  important  position  in  the  Turk- 
ish Embassy  in  Washington.  We  had  served 
previously  in  the  Middle  East  and  our 
friendship  had  grown  over  the  years. 

Because  of  my  position  at  USUN.  I  fre- 
quently flew  to  Washington  for  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  State  and  often.  I 
would  visit  my  Turkish  colleague  at  his  Em- 
bassy. Shortly  after  my  article  had  been 
published.  I  slopped  by  to  see  my  Turkish 
friend  at  his  office  and  was  surprised  by  the 
cool  reception  that  I  received.  The  usual 
Turkish  coffee  was  not  offered  to  me.  In- 
stead. I  was  shown  a  copy  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  which  included  my  article, 
and  was  chastised  for  writing  and  publish- 
ing my  views.  Somehow,  in  his  opinion,  1 
had  breached  the  bonds  of  our  friendship.  I 
responded  calmly  to  his  accusations  and 
pointed  out  that  my  writing  was  factual  and 
that  it  proposed  a  possible  course  of  action. 
I  then  challenged  him  to  point  out  any 
errors  or  omissions  that  could  be  interpret- 
ed as  being  prejudicial  or  anti-Turkish. 

I  emphasized  that  both  the  contents  and 
the  intent  of  that  particular  paper  were 
meant  to  ameliorate  the  condition  that  the 
Patriarchate  found  itself  in  and  to  letter 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  Be- 
cause of  geography  and  history.  Greece  and 
Turkey  would  always  be  neighbors  and  I  in- 
dicated that  it  was  not  necessary  or  desira- 
ble that  they  always  be  rivals  or  enemies. 

As  I  was  leaving,  it  was  made  crystal  clear 
to  me  that  I  could  no  longer  consider  my 
Turkish  colleage  as  a  friend.  It  was  also  sug- 
gested that  the  Turkish  Embassy  would 
lodge  a  formal  complaint  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  because  of  my  article.  To  the  best 
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of  my  knowledge,  this  threat  was  not  car- 
ried out. 

During  my  long  diplomatic  career,  I  have 
made  many  friends  of  diplomats  of  many 
nations.  To  this  date,  we  keep  in  close  touch 
and  visit  each  others  homes.  Not  infre- 
quently, we  differed  and  argued  over  the 
merits  of  the  policies  of  our  countries  but 
we  never  permitted  our  differences  to  affect 
our  friendships.  I  regret  the  loss  of  my 
Turkish  friend  and  wonder  if  he  was  not 
acting  under  orders  from  his  superiors  who 
were  sensitive  about  the  ramifications  of  my 
proposal.  I  hope  that  my  colleague  was 
acting  under  orders  because  if  this  is  so. 
some  day.  under  a  different  international 
and  political  climate,  we  might  l>e  able  to 
resume  our  friendship.* 


MORE  SUPPORT  FOR 
ENTERPRISE  ZONES 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  6.  1984 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  3'/^  years,  I  have  worked  with  nu- 
merous individuals  and  organizations 
to  form  a  coalition  in  support  of  the 
urban  enterprise  zone  proposal.  Re- 
cently, our  colleague.  Representative 
Kemp,  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
with  columnist  Carl  Rowan  about  en- 
terprise zones  and  those  who  support 
it.  I  would  like  to  enter  Mr.  Rowans 
column  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

[From  the  Tennessean.  Nov.  23.  1983] 

Congressional  Consensus  on  Aiding 

Nations  Cities 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Washington.— Congresss    slinked    out    of 

town  for  vacations  to  the  jeers  of  people 

crying,    cowards!"    disgraceful!"  and  things 

unprintable. 

A  lot  of  Americans  are  fed  up  with  the 
partisanship  that  has  rendered  the  Con- 
gress impotent  to  deal  with  such  critical 
things  as  the  $200-billion-a-year  budget  defi- 
cits that  could  drag  the  country  back 
toward  economic  disaster. 

I  visited  Congress  last  week  and  found  one 
reason  for  optimism:  an  almost  unbelievable 
coming  together  of  lawmakers  to  say  thai 
the  government  must  act  to  give  economic 
transfusions  to  sick  inner  cities. 

Suddenly  more  than  230  members  of  the 
House  are  co-sponsors  of  the  Enterprise 
Zone  Employment  and  Development  Act. 
which  began  with  the  unlikely  sponsorship 
of  Jack  Kemp,  the  conservative  Republican 
from  Buffalo.  N.Y..  and  Robert  Garcia,  the 
liberal  Democrat  from  New  York  City. 

At  lunch  with  Kemp.  I  mentioned  that 
while  I  have  generally  supported  the  con 
cept  of  the  government  giving  inducements 
to  people  to  open  businesses  in  urban  areas 
of  low  income  and  high  unemployment.  I 
have  been  skeptical  that  the  Congress  or 
Americans  with  money  to  invest  really  gave 
a  damn. 

Kemp  replied  that  "bridge-building" 
across  racial  and  ideological  lines  is  taking 
place,  and  that  the  plight  of  inner  cities  has 
become  the  focus.  "On  no  other  issue  has  a 
wider,  more  devoted,  broad-based  consensus 
emerged  than  on  enterprise  zones.  Black, 
white  and  hispanic.   liberals  and  conserv- 
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atives.  Democrats  and  Republicans,  mayors, 
suburban  and  rural  areas  all  support  this 
effort  to  help  put  our  people  to  work  in  pro- 
ductive, meaningful  jol)s  in  our  inner  cities 
and  other  depressed  areas." 

We  talked  about  the  fact  that  only  18.3 
percent  of  the  black  teen-agers  hold  jobs, 
and  how  this  is  a  tragedy  for  all  America. 

"They  have  no  jobs,  and  most  of  all  they 
have  no  hope."  he  said.  "People  without 
hope  decide  that  they'll  just  enjoy  what 
they  can  for  however  long  they  live,  and 
they  often  don't  care  whether  it  is  legal  or 
illegal,  wise  or  unwise." 

Which  is  why  those  colossal  teenage  un- 
employment figures  get  transformed  into 
shocking  statisticsabout  delinquency,  major 
crimes,  drug  abuse,  births  out  of  wedlock, 
welfare  bill.  .  .  . 

Under  the  Kemp-Garcia  plan,  state  gov- 
ernments will  designate  zones  in  which  tax 
incentives  will  be  offered  for  job  creation 
and  the  growth  of  small  businesses.  Capital 
gains  taxes  on  investment  within  zones 
would  be  eliminated.  Additional  investment 
tax  credits  would  be  allowed  for  investment 
within  zones.  To  encourage  the  poor  to  take 
tax-paying  jobs,  workers  would  get  personal 
income  tax  credits  for  wages  earned  in  a 
zone.  Employers  would  get  special  credit  for 
hiring  disadvantaged  workers. 

Kemp  said  that  nine  states  with  operating 
enterprise  zones  have  created  or  saved 
20.000  jobs.  He  points  out.  however,  that  no 
state  can  long  sustain  such  a  program  unless 
the  federal  government  joins  in. 

Most  blacks  in  Congress  started  out  leery 
of  the  idea,  fearful  it  was  a  conservative 
scheme  to  wipe  out  urban  development 
grants,  food  stamps  or  other  assistance  to 
poor  people.  They  have  been  reassured  by 
Kemps  assertion  that  "we  have  no  hidden 
agenda." 

Enterprise  zones  will  not  provide  jobs  for 
all  those  who  are  desperate  for  work  oppor- 
tunities. But  it  will  make  jol)s  available  to 
many  and  thus  give  hope  to  almost  all.  And 
hope  may  be  the  most  precious  item  at  this 
time.* 


DO  NOT  KILL  THE  PAY  RAISE 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  an  editorial  en- 
titled, "Congress  and  the  Raise, " 
which  appeared  in  the  January  31, 
1984.  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
which  is  rightfully  critical  of  recent 
action  taken  by  our  brethren  in  the 
other  body  to  rescind  the  automatic 
pay  raise  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
Senators,  which  became  effective  Jan- 
uary 1  of  this  year.  The  editorial 
points  out. 

If  congressional  salaries  had  kept  pace 
with  the  average  pay  received  in  the  private 
sector,  a  Senator  or  Representative  would 
now  be  earning  almost  $95,000  a  year,  in- 
stead of  the  $72,000  Members  began  receiv- 
ing this  year. 

Members  of  Congress  and  senior 
Federal  executives  have  denied  them- 
selves cost-of-living  adjustments  total- 
ing some  $16,700  over  the  past  6  years 
through  the  imposition  of  pay  caps.  I 
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do  not  believe  that  these  restrictions 
are  either  necessary  or  appropriate. 
The  U.S.  Congress  should  not  become 
a  public  institution  filled  only  with 
millionaires.  retirees,  dilettantes, 
rogues,  knaves,  fools,  thieves,  and  in- 
competents. Low  salaries  will  assure 
this  unfortunate  result.  We  cannot 
return  to  the  days  of  the  1860s  when 
Members  of  Congress  looked  not  to 
their  salaries,  but  rather  to  pay  which 
they  received  under  the  table  for  con- 
stituent service  or  for  openly  repre- 
senting an  assortment  of  special  inter- 
esto. 

Both  Members  of  Congress  and  Sen- 
ators deserve  the  $2,400  salary  in- 
crease which  became  effective  January 
1.  It  is  important  to  the  Nation  that 
the  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress 
and  Senators  are  fixed  at  levels  which 
attract  the  highest  quality  of  persons 
to  serve  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 
IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  31.  19841 

Congress  and  the  Raise 
The  Senate  had  barely  gotten  down  to 
business  last  week  when  it  voted  to  rescind 
the  3.5  percent  pay  raise  that  members  of 
Congress  received  on  the  first  of  this 
month.  As  a  sign  of  senatorial  concern  over 
mounting  deficits,  the  lopsided  66-19  vote 
might  l)e  applauded.  But  as  a  practical 
matter,  the  gesture  is  misguided. 

As  Mike  Causey  pointed  out  in  his  column 
last  Thursday,  no  one  can  accuse  Congress 
of  codding  iUeU  over  the  last  decade.  Con- 
gressional pay  lagged  somewhat  behind  fed- 
eral civil  service  pay  and,  by  a  far  larger 
margin,  behind  private-sector  pay.  If  con- 
gressional salaries  had  kept  pace  with  the 
average  pay  received  in  the  private  sector,  a 
senator  or  representative  would  now  be 
earning  almost  $95,000  a  year  instead  of  the 
$72,200  that  members  began  receiving  this 
year. 

Serving  in  Congress  has  other  compensa- 
tions, of  course.  There's  that  heady  sense  of 
power;  there  are  the  attentions  of  a  deferen- 
tial staff:  and.  now  and  then,  there  is  play  in 
the  press.  Members  of  Congress  also  have  a 
generous  pension  plan  and  other  fringe  ben- 
efits. Still,  its  expensive  to  live  in  the  cap- 
ital city,  and  most  of  the  lobbyisU.  lawyers, 
business  executives  and  other  grandees  with 
whom  congressmen  routinely  consort  are 
pulling  down  salaries  and  other  benefits  far 
larger  than  those  provided  our  elected  rep- 
resentatives. 

Being  in  Congress  is  also  hard  work,  if  you 
take  your  responsibilities  at  all  seriously. 
And  in  recent  years  the  level  of  frustration 
has  mounted.  That's  partly  why  congres- 
sional turnover  has  been  high,  and  why 
some  promising  political  candidates  are  de- 
ciding they'd  rather  keep  their  state-level 
offices  or  stay  in  private  business. 

Ever  shy  about  standing  up  and  voting 
itself  a  raise.  Congress  has  sought  to  reward 
itself  in  less  obvious  ways— putting  into  law 
"automatic  "  pay  raises  that  never  turn  out 
that  way.  fiddling  around  with  honorarium 
increases  or.  worse,  generous  tax  deductions 
for  extra  living  expenses.  Back-door  com- 
pensation increases  of  this  sort  are  a  bad 
idea  because  they  either  increase  congres- 
sional vulnerability  to  special  interests  or 
reward  those  congressmen  least  in  need  of 
financial  help. 
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The  Senate  has  done  the  House  a  bad 
turn  by  voting  piously  to  roll  back  the  pay 
raise  and  leaving  the  final  word  to  the 
House.  But  the  House  should  resist  the  ob- 
vious pressure.  Congress  needs  to  vote  itself 
regular  pay  increases  just  as  long  as  these 
don't  get  out  of  line  with  how  the  public  is 
faring  on  average.* 
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I  already  have  signed  a  letter  urging 
the  President  to  reconsider  his  plans 
to  cut  funding  for  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children. 

We  must  do  more  to  help  those  who 
need  it  most. 

The  fight  for  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try has  just  begun.* 
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COMMENDING  AARP  SUPPORT 
FOR  NURSING  HOME  REFORM 


STATEMENT  ON  1985  BUDGET 
CUTS  AFFECTING  WOMEN  AND 
CHILDREN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
poor  are  taking  it  on  the  chin  in  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  proposed  1985  budget. 

And  that  means  that  women  and 
children  are  being  hit  the  hardest. 

Once  again  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration is  showing  its  insensitivity  to 
women  and  the  special  difficulties  that 
women  and  single  mothers  face  today. 

Twelve  million  American  children 
live  in  households  run  by  single  moth- 
ers. About  half  of  those  families  are 
poor. 

In  Massachusetts,  single  mothers 
head  134.800  households.  Of  those 
families,  56,770  are  poor.  There  are 
140,280  children  living  in  poverty  in 
those  homes. 

Since  1979.  more  than  3  million 
young  American  boys  and  girls  have 
become  a  sad  statistic:  They  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  those  living  in  pov- 
erty. 

And  now.  President  Reagan  and  his 
counselors— those  who  say  that 
hunger  cannot  be  documented  in  the 
United  States— propose  a  net  cut  of 
nearly  $5  billion  in  domestic  spending 
in  1985.  About  40  percent  of  those  cuts 
are  in  programs  for  the  poor. 

That  means  that  Federal  spending 
for  food  and  nutrition  aid  for  women, 
infants,  and  children  would  be  cut  by 
$600  million. 

That  means  that  money  for  food 
stamps  would  be  slashed  by  $374  mil- 
lion. 

That  means  that  funding  for  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children 
would  drop  by  more  than  $600  million 
and  spending  for  medicaid  would  be 
cut  by  $1.1  billion. 

Altogether,  spending  for  programs 
that  help  the  poor— those  who  have 
suffered  from  the  high  inflation  and 
the  high  unemployment  rates  of  the 
past  few  years— would  be  cut  by  5  per- 
cent between  now  and  1989. 

We  who  care  about  women  trying  to 
juggle  jobs,  run  a  household,  and  raise 
a  family,  we  who  care  about  children 
and  the  promise  they  represent  for 
the  future  of  our  country,  can  hardly 
stand  by  and  watch  the  current  ad- 
ministration wreak  havoc  with  their 
lives. 


DEATH  OF  A  CHAMP 


HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wil- 
liam E.  (Champ)  Batchelor  was  buried 
in  the  family  plot  in  the  cemetery  in 
our  hometown  of  Nashville,  Nash 
County,  N.C.,  at  3:30  p.m.  on  Monday, 
January  30,  1984.  He  was  57  years  of 
age. 

No  one  seems  to  know  how,  when,  or 
where  this  good  man  acquired  the 
nickname  or  title  of  "Champ  "  or  those 
who  know  are  not  telling.  He  was  no 
prizefighter  or  star  athlete  or  bridge 
player  or  business  baron.  Maybe  they 
began  to  call  him  Champ  because  of 
some  sandlot  baseball  feat  in  a  long 
past  boyhood  or  because,  as  a  child,  he 
swam  longer  or  dove  deeper  or  just 
simply  spent  more  time  than  anyone 
else  in  that  old  swimming  hole  we 
called,  for  some  forgotten  reason, 
"Sally  Ann"  on  Stoney  Creek  near 
Evans  Mill.  The  leapfrogging  years 
have  obscured  the  event  or  contest  or 
special  achievement,  but  so  what— the 
name  "Champ"  lived  with  him  and  he 
carried  it  well  with  drollness  and  good 
humor.  He  was  a  Champ  with  people, 
a  true  lover  of  folks,  with  a  gentle, 
sensitive  nature. 

With  this  Champ,  I  shared  many 
childhood  escapades  and  adult  experi- 
ences. 

He  was  a  man  bubbling  with  words, 
as  befits  the  fine  auctioneer  that  he 
was— a  man  of  enthusiasm  and  raw, 
salty,  uninhibited  mirth.  He  was  a 
champion  of  charm,  with  a  grace  all 
his  own.  His  passing  left  a  void  in  the 
life  of  Kitty,  his  wonderful,  adoring 
and  patient  wife,  and  in  the  lives  of  his 
fine  daughters,  Lorraine  and  Julia, 
and  his  sisters,  and  other  kin.  His  pass- 
ing left  a  void  in  the  lives  of  his  many, 
many  friends. 

His  death  left  me  with  an  empty 
feeling  of  profound,  irreparable  loss. 

The  "Champ"  of  good  cheer,  of  sun- 
shine, of  people,  words  and  laughter,  is 
down  but  not  out  of  our  hearts  and 
minds. 
So  long  dear,  loyal  friend.* 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  recent  efforts  by  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons  in  sup- 
port of  the  National  Coalition  for 
Nursing  Home  Reform.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  its  executive  director.  Cy 
Brickfield,  AARP  has  worked  hard 
these  past  years  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  elderly.  In  order  to  insure 
that  the  elderly  receive  good  quality 
nursing  home  care,  this  Nation  faces 
very  difficult  challenges  and  requires 
assistance  from  many  groups. 

The  most  current  example  of  this 
type  of  assistance  is  the  recently  re- 
leased "Consumer  Statement  of  Prin- 
ciples for  the  Nursing  Home  Regula- 
tory System— State  Licensure  and  Fed- 
eral Certification  Programs."  This  val- 
uable report  provides  tools  for  Federal 
and  State  Government  efforts  to 
insure  a  high  standard  of  care  in  our 
Nation's  nursing  homes.  For  their 
work  on  this  report  and  for  many 
other  instances  of  support  for  the  el- 
derly, I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons.* 

THE  TARGETED  JOBS  TAX 
CREDIT  PROGRAM 


HON.  MIKE  LOWRY 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6.  1984 
m  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation, for  myself  and  Mr.  Dicks. 
which  will  resolve  a  problem  that  has 
arisen  in  the  administration  of  an  ex- 
tremely important  program— the  tar- 
geted jobs  tax  credit  program.  At 
present,  an  employer  must  request  or 
receive  a  certification  for  the  TJTC 
program  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
employment  of  an  individual  for 
whom  certification  is  sought.  My  bill 
will  extend  this  period  of  time  from 
the  first  to  the  fifth  day  of  an  individ- 
ual's employment. 

In  Washington  State,  the  "first  day" 
language  which  exists  in  current  law  is 
inhibiting  the  processing  of  eligible  in- 
dividuals whose  employers  miss  the  1- 
day  deadline  as  well  as  those  individ- 
uals who  are  hired  and  start  work  on 
the  same  or  consecutive  days.  This  ex- 
tremely short  deadline  is  no  doubt 
causing  problems  in  other  States  and 
jurisdictions.  The  institution  of  a  5- 
day  period  for  requesting  or  receiving 
certification  under  the  TJTC  program 
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our  resolution  and  voice  your  support    patients  in  its  medical  facilities  during    program  on  its  own  merits.  I  urge  the 
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will  allow  more  effective  implementa- 
tion of  this  much-needed  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  work  with 
me  for  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
during  the  reauthorization  of  the  Tar- 
geted Jobs  Tax  Credit  Act  later  this 
year.  Thank  you.» 


CONDEMNATION  OF  THE 
TURKISH  GOVERNMENT 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOi;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  6.  1984 
•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  latest  attempt  by  members  of  the 
Turkish  Cypriot  community  to  destroy 
the  unity  and  territorial  integrity  of 
the  Republic  of  Cyprus  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  community  of  nations. 
The  declaration  of  an  independent 
state  in  the  northern  part  of  Cyrpus 
has  been  denounced  by  a  great  many 
nations  as  a  violation  of  existing 
treaty  obligations  entered  into  in  1960, 
as  w"ell  as  the  international  legal 
order. 

I  joined  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  November  in  condemning  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Turkish  Cypriots,  and  the 
Turkish  Government  for  its  part  in 
recognizing  the  so-called  new  govern- 
ment. It  has  become  evident,  however, 
that  stronger  action  is  needed  if  we 
are  to  succeed  in  convincing  Turkey 
that  it  must  revoke  its  recognition  of 
the  secession  and  begin  to  support  the 
efforts  of  the  U.N.  initiative  on 
Cyprus.  It  is  time  to  use  more  of  our 
leverage.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port efforts  to  prohibit  all  U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Turkey  until  the 
Turkish  Government  shows  serious 
commitment  to  resolving  the  conflict. 
It  is  simply  wrong  for  American  dol- 
lars to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  Turkish  occupation  troops.  The 
United  Stales  must  not  stand  idly  by 
and  allow  this  injustice  to  continue.* 
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ed  by  the  Energy  Information  Admin- 
istration indicate  that  the  United 
States  directly  imported  almost  22  mil- 
lion barrels  of  crude  oil  from  Iran  in 
1983  with  a  value  of  well  over  $600 
million.  These  figures  do  not  even  in- 
clude Iranian  oil  imported  indirectly 
through  the  Caribbean  and  West  Eu- 
ropean nations. 

I  strongly  believe  America  should 
not  be  in  the  business  of  supporting  in 
any  way  the  spread  of  terrorism  and 
fanaticism  and  should  take  steps  to 
isolate  the  threat  posed  by  the  Kho- 
meini regime.  Oil  revenues  are  the  life- 
blood  of  Iran's  terrorist  crusade. 
Whether  in  Lebanon  or  elsewhere  in 
the  Middle  East,  moderate  Arab  states 
continue  to  look  to  the  United  States 
for  support  against  Moslem  extre- 
mism. We  can  send  these  countries  a 
strong  signal  that  we  will  not  associate 
with  radical  regimes  that  rely  on  cow- 
ardly terrorist  acts  to  further  their 
cause. 

Appropriately,  the  administration 
has  officially  reclassified  Iran,  along 
with  Syria.  Cuba.  South  Yemen,  and 
Libya,  as  an  exporter  of  terrorism, 
thereby  tightening  the  restrictions  on 
what  the  United  States  may  export  to 
Iran.  The  Congress  must  do  its  part  by 
mandating  an  end  to  oil  imports  from 
Iran.  The  deaths  of  our  Embassy  per- 
sonnel, our  marines,  and  most  recent- 
ly, a  university  president,  demand  no 
less,* 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
PROHIBIT  OIL  IMPORTS  PROM 
IRAN 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6.  1984 
m  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  will  prohibit  oil  imports  into  this 
country  from  Iran. 

Despite  the  humiliation  of  the  Irani- 
an hostage  crisis  and  the  deaths  of 
hundreds  of  Americans  in  Beirut  at 
the  hands  of  terrorists  with  close  links 
to  Iran,  the  United  States  continues  to 
import  significant  amounts  of  crude 
oil  from  that  country.  Figures  provid- 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
IN  SUPPORT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
THE  CONTINUATION  OF  BUILD- 
ER BONDS 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  resolution 
with  my  colleague  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
McCain)  to  preserve  the  current  tax 
treatment  of  mortgage-backed  builder 
bond  transactions  to  help  homebuild- 
ers  help  themselves  and  provide  af- 
fordable financing  for  American  home 
buyers. 

Builder  bonds  have  become  a  signifi- 
cant new  source  of  funds  for  residen- 
tial mortgages  generating  benefits  for 
both  the  consumer  and  the  housing  in- 
dustry. For  thousands  of  middle- 
income  families,  it  has  meant  the  dif- 
ference between  dreaming  about 
homeownership  and  realizing  that 
dream.  Builder  bonds  have  also  proven 
themselves  to  be  a  valuable  counter- 
cyclcial  economic  tool  because  in  times 
of  high  interest  rates,  when  more  con- 
ventional financing  dries  up.  builders 
are  able  to  reduce  mortgage  rates  and 
stay  in  business. 

Large  builders  have  used  these 
bonds  for  several  years.  Now  they  are 
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available  to  medium  and  small  build- 
ers through  new  multibuilder  bond 
companies. 

In  simple  terms,  builder  bonds  are 
sold  to  the  public  which  are  collateral- 
ized by  mortgages  made  to  home 
buyers.  Under  existing  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  builders 
are  not  taxed  when  they  borrow 
money  through  issuance  of  bonds,  but 
rather  are  taxed  as  the  underlying  col- 
lateral mortgages  are  paid  off. 

Upon  issuing  bonds,  the  builder  does 
not  immediately  "cash  out"  of  the 
mortgages  but  rather  leaves  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  income  yet  to  be  real- 
ized through  repayment  of  the  mort- 
gages in  the  future.  Builders  are  able 
to  sustain  builder  bond  programs  by 
the  deferral  of  taxes  through  the  long- 
recognized  installment  sale  method  of 
reporting  income.  This  allows  the 
builder  to  pay  taxes  as  liquidity  is  re- 
gained from  the  repayment  of  the 
mortgages. 

This  tax  treatment  is  consistent  with 
tax  principles  of  over  50  years  stand- 
ing and  approved  by  rulings  issued  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

However,  the  administration  is  now 
mounting  an  attack  on  builder  bonds 
and  Secretary  Regan  is  considering 
proposals  to  deny  the  installment  sale 
method  of  accounting  for  builder 
bonds  and  make  other  revisions  in  the 
builder  bond  program.  This  would  be 
devastating  to  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry and  to  the  home  buying  public 
without  significantly  increasing  the 
overall  revenues  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Our  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  it  is  opposed  to  any 
legislative  or  administrative  action 
that  would  alter  the  way  in  which 
builder  bond  transactions  are  current- 
ly taxed. 

The  housing  industry  has  just  strug- 
gled through  the  toughest  and  most 
painful  time  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion—without Government  help. 
Builders  across  the  country  have 
stayed  afloat  through  their  own  initia- 
tive, the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  inno- 
vative forms  of  finance  such  as  builder 
bonds.  Today,  they  help  drive  the 
engine  of  economic  recovery  by  gener- 
ating 1,700  jobs  for  every  1.000  hous- 
ing units  built  and  bringing  revenue 
back  to  the  Treasury. 

At  a  time  when  Government  housing 
policies  are  on  the  retreat,  builder 
bonds  demonstrate  the  ability  of  the 
private  sector  to  respond  to  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  Nation  without  Gov- 
ernment subsidy.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant as  the  Nation  tries  to  house 
the  postwar  baby  boom  generation. 
Failure  to  fulfill  this  need  will  not 
only  put  upward  pressure  on  home 
prices,  fueling  inflation,  but  could  also 
have  important  social  costs. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  reasons 
why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
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our  resolution  and  voice  your  support 
for  the  continuation  of  builder  bonds. 
Housing  indicators  are  up.  Finally, 
thousands  of  American  families  and 
thousands  employed  in  housing-  and 
timber-related  industries  have  reason 
to  expect  a  brighter  tomorrow.  Now  is 
not  the  time  to  dash  their  hopes  and 
jeopardize  a  sustained  housing  recov- 
ery.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  FRANK  J. 
ZUCHOWSKE 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6,  1984 
•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, my  district  lost  one  of  its  most  ad- 
mired and  respected  citizens,  Mr. 
Frank  J.  Zuchowski.  Frank  Zuchowski 
contributed  so  much  to  this  communi- 
ty all  of  his  adult  life.  He  served  as 
mayor  of  Rossford.  Ohio,  for  14 
years— a  tenure  that  was  marked  by 
great  accomplishment  and  dignity.  For 
43  years,  Frank  Zuchowski  was  an  ex- 
emplary employee  of  Libbey-Owens- 
Ford  Co.— doing  his  part  to  build  the 
economy  of  our  area. 

Beyond  his  distinguished  public 
service  as  mayor,  Frank  Zuchowski  ac- 
tively participated  in  a  host  of  civic 
and  fraternal  organizations  including: 
the  Wood  County  Democratic  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  50  years:  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  for  40  years, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Glass  Workers 
Union  Local  9,  and  Holy  Cross  Coun- 
cil, Frank  Zuchowski  will  be  missed  by 
all  those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
join  me  in  offering  our  condolences  to 
his  lovely  wife  Alfreda  and  his  large 
and  loving  family.  On  behalf  of  all  the 
people  in  the  Ninth  District,  I  say 
thank  you  to  the  Zuchowski  family  for 
sharing  this  special  person  with  us.* 
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patients  in  its  medical  facilities  during 
a  week-long  tribute  each  year.  These 
activities  are  in  recognition  of  the  par- 
ticular challenges  which  these  men 
and  women,  often  far  from  family  and 
friends  for  extended  periods  of  time, 
face  during  their  hospitalization. 

This  salute  will  also  provide  a 
unique  opportunity  for  individuals  and 
organizations  to  visit  VA  medical  fa- 
cilities and  discover  the  professional 
excellence  of  the  Nation's  No.  1  health 
care  delivery  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
and  the  public  to  join  in  this  salute  by 
visiting  our  hospitalized  veterans  to 
show  that  we  care  and  that  we  appre- 
ciate the  personal  sacrifices  they  have 
made  and,  in  many  instances,  continue 
to  make  in  our  behalf.  Anyone  wishing 
to  participate  may  simply  contact  the 
nearest  Veterans'  Administration  med- 
ical facility. 

All  it  takes  is  a  friendly  smile,  a 
handshake,  or  a  brief  chat.  Nothing 
hurts  like  being  forgotten  *  *  '  noth- 
ing helps  like  being  remembered.* 


NATIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HOSPITALIZED  VETERANS 


HON.  G.  V.  (SONNY) 
MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6,  1984 
*  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  week  of  February  14,  the 
Veterans  Administration  will  sponsor 
a  nationwide  effort  paying  special  trib- 
ute to  the  more  than  I  million  veter- 
ans who  enter  VA  medical  facilities  for 
medical  attention  each  year. 

Although  Veterans  Day  is  the  tradi- 
tional day  when  all  American  veterans 
are  remembered,  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration plans  special  activities  for  the 
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program  on  its  own  merits.  I  urge  the 
Members  to  push  for  enactment  of 
this  legislation  which  meaos  so  much 
to  their  constituents.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  CONTINUE 
MORTGAGE  REVENUE  BONDS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6,  1984 

*  Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  continue 
to  allow  mortgage  revenue  bonds  to  be 
issued. 

This  worthy  program  makes  housing 
affordable  for  millions  of  Americans 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to 
achieve  'the  American  dream.  "  Last 
session,  extension  of  the  program  had 
the  support  of  substantial  majorities 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
Yet.  due  to  the  controversies  over  an- 
other provision  of  the  same  bill,  this 
program  expired  on  December  31, 
1983. 

The  refusal  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  consider  H.R.  4170,  the 
so-called  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1983,  in 
no  way  connoted  disapproval  of  the 
popular  mortgage  bond  program.  In 
fact,  the  program's  immense  populari- 
ty was  a  hostage  for  the  leadership's 
push  for  sweeping,  controversial 
changes  to  other  programs. 

The  mortgage  bond  program  must 
not  be  allowed  to  die  as  a  result  of  the 
controversies  over  another,  separate 
program.  And  if  those  controversies 
are  to  be  settled  legitimately,  they 
should  be  brought  to  the  House  floor 
and  debated  fairly,  openly  and  on 
their  own  merits.  They  should  not  be 
used  as  the  ransom  for  extending  the 
mortgage  bond  program  that  serves 
lower  income  persons  so  well. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  an  individ- 
ual bill  to  extend  the  mortgage  bond 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  EMIDIO 
CACCIABEVE 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6,  1984 

*  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  28,  the  friends,  family,  and 
colleagues  of  Emidio  Cacciabeve  will 
join  together  to  celebrate  and  com- 
memorate the  retirement  of  this  fine 
citizen  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Cacciabeve 
has  served  the  citizens  of  Boonton 
since  1958  as  mayor,  alderman  and 
board  president,  as  well  as  chairman 
of  important  police,  health,  fire,  and 
finance  committees. 

His  many  fine  accomplishments  and 
tireless  work  are  motivation  for  us  all. 
His  keen  leadership  and  wise  judge- 
ment have  resulted  in  an  excellent 
municipal  government  worthy  of  spe- 
cial recognition. 

The  people  of  Boonton  have  certain- 
ly benefited  from  the  dedication  and 
devotion  of  this  fine  man.  He  truly  de- 
serves to  be  commended,  and  together 
with  my  colleagues,  Emidios  family, 
friends,  and  associates,  I  would  like  to 
wish  him  all  the  best  in  his  future  en- 
deavors. He  is  loved  by  many  and  ap- 
preciated for  his  contribution  to  the 
community.* 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6.  1984 
*  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Scout- 
ing Anniversary  Week  will  be  celebrat- 
ed nationally  February  5  to  11,  with 
the  theme  "Catch  the  Scouting 
Spirit."  The  week-long  observance  is 
dedicated  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
volunteers  who  have  been  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Membership  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  is  increasing  as  the  organiza- 
tion continues  to  expand  its  horizons 
and  reach  out  to  persons  not  specifi- 
cally pinpointed  before:  Handicapped 
youth;  innercity  youth:  7-year-old  boys 
through  the  Tiger  Cub  program;  14-  to 
18-year-old  boys  through  Varsity 
Scouting;  "latch-key"         children 

through  "Prepared  for  Today"  materi- 
al; and  teenage  females  in  the  Explor- 
ers. 

Times  may  have  changed,  but  the 
principles  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica remain  the  same:  Developing  char- 
acter, responsible  citizenship,  and  per- 
sonal fitness.  Volunteers  have  served 
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as  role  models  for  the  young  people 
and  have  played  a  vital  part  in  the  suc- 
cess of  Boy  Scouts  of  America  since  its 
inception  in  1910. 

Scouting  is  continuing  to  grow  and 
expand  in  my  home  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  membership  of  the  Four 
Rivers  Council,  which  includes  the 
Second  District  which  I  have  the  privi- 
lege to  represent  in  Congress,  in- 
creased again  in  1983  along  with  the 
number  of  Scouting  units.  In  addition. 
1983  saw  18  Scouts  achieve  the  rank  of 
Eagle  Scout. 

The  Four  Rivers  Council  is  develop- 
ing a  high  adventure  program  at 
Camp  Manchester  and  hopes  to  have 
it  available  to  all  youth  groups  next 
fall.  In  1984  the  council  will  emphasize 
developing  programs  and  organizing 
units  to  service  special  youth  with 
mental  or  physical  handicaps. 

At  this  time  I  join  with  the  members 
of  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  honoring 
their  volunteers  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Scouts  and  their  volunteers 
for  their  past  achievements  and  wish 
them  continued  success  in  the 
future.* 
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Ken  has  also  earned  recognition  in 
the  field  of  mathematics,  winning  sev- 
eral awards  for  his  achievements,  in- 
cluding the  Nassau  County  Junior 
Mathletes  High  Scoring  Achievement 
Award  and  a  gold  medal  at  the  Long 
Island  Math  Fair  held  at  Hofstra  Uni- 
versity. Ken  plans  to  attend  Stanford 
University  to  pursue  his  talents  in  the 
fields  of  biomedical  engineering  or 
medicine.  Born  in  Taiwan,  he  is  the 
son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chi-Yung  Lin. 

I  congratulate  Sun  Hye  Yang  and 
Ken  Chang  Lin  on  their  scholastic 
achievements.  In  man's  quest  to  learn 
more  about  the  world  around  him, 
great  advances  have  t)een  made  in  sci- 
ence and  technology.  With  young  stu- 
dents like  Sun  and  Ken.  we  can  be  as- 
sured that  the  quest  for  knowledge 
will  continue  and  will  help  bring  fur- 
ther advances. 

Their  example  serves  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  every  young  person. 

Sun  and  Ken  will  now  go  on  to  com- 
pete for  1  of  the  10  Westinghouse 
scholarships  to  the  college  of  their 
choice.  As  their  Representative  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  I  wish  them  every  suc- 
cess in  their  future  endeavors.* 


WESTINGHOUSE  WINNERS 

HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
honor  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  notable  achievements 
of  two  exceptional  students  from  New- 
York's  Fourth  Congressional  District 
who  have  been  selected  from  over 
1,056  entries  as  finalists  in  the  43d 
annual  Westinghouse  Science  Talent 
Search.  Sun  Hye  Yang,  of  Baldwin, 
and  Ken  Chang  Lin,  of  Plainview, 
have  been  invited  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  compete  for  the  Westinghouse 
Science  Scholarships  and  Awards  in 
March. 

Sun  Hye  Yang,  a  senior  at  Baldwin 
High  School,  selected  a  chemistry 
project  for  her  entry:  a  study  of  the 
relationship  between  the  rate  of  oxida- 
tion band  migration  and  reactant  con- 
centration in  an  oscillating  chemical 
system.  A  winner  of  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  Math  and  Sci- 
ence Award  and  the  Dakin  Memorial 
Award  from  the  chemistry  department 
of  Adelphi  University,  Sun  plans  to 
enroll  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  to  study  electrical  engi- 
neering and  computer  science.  Sun, 
bom  in  Korea,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chang  Joo  Yang. 

Ken  Chang  Lin,  a  senior  at  Plain- 
view-Old  Bethpage  High  School,  won 
for  his  research  on  the  egg  depositing 
behavior  of  the  onion  fly.  He  conduct- 
ed the  experiments  while  attending 
the  high  school  honors  science  pro- 
gram at  Michigan  State  University 
during  this  past  summer. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ALLOW  A  DE- 
DUCTION FROM  INCOME  FOR 
SEWER  SERVICES 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  I  introduced  with  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts.  Barney  Frank, 
H.R.  4622,  legislation  which  would 
allow  taxpayers  to  deduct  sewer  user 
fees  from  Federal  taxes.  I  hope  that 
you  will  join  us  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  164  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  allows  taxpayers 
to  claim  as  an  itemized  deduction  cer- 
tain taxes,  including  State  and  local 
personal  and  real  property  taxes.  No 
provision  is  made,  however,  for  deduc- 
tions of  certain  user  fees  from  which 
the  user  derives  any  tangible  benefit. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  explains 
that  a  tax  is  an  enforced  contribution, 
enacted  pursuant  to  legislative  author- 
ity in  the  exercise  of  taxing  power, 
and  imposed  and  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  revenue  to  be  used  for 
public  or  governmental  purposes.  It  is 
not  enacted  as  a  payment  for  some 
special  privilege  granted  or  service 
rendered.  Thus,  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  a  user  fee  is  not  a  tax 
and  thus  is  not  deductible. 

Mr.  Frank  and  I  believe,  however, 
that  citizens  who  pay  a  user  fee  for 
sewer  service  should  be  able  to  deduct 
that  fee  from  Federal  income  taxes.  In 
many  cases,  for  a  city  to  obtain  a  Fed- 
eral sewer  grant,  they  must  impose  a 
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user  fee  on  the  citizens  hooked  into 
the  sewer  system.  It  seems  only  fair 
that  if  the  Federal  Government  is  re- 
quiring a  user  fee  that  it  should  be  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction.  Many  individ- 
uals cannot  afford  large  increases  in 
user  fees,  nor  can  they  afford  the 
basic  fees  themselves. 

As  a  matter  of  equity,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  believe  that  our  legislation— which 
would  simply  create  an  additional  de- 
duction in  Code  section  164— should  be 
enacted.  Mr.  Frank  and  I  urge  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  act 
on  this  legislation  quickly,  and  urge 
our  colleagues  to  cosponsor  H.R. 
4622.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  .schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
February  7,  1984,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

FEBRUARY  8 

8:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Prank  X.  Lilly,  of  Maryland,  to  be  So- 
licitor, E>epartment  of  Labor. 

SD-430 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1917,  to  repeal 
the  equal  time  rules  and  the  fairness 
doctrine    provisions    imposed   on    the 
electronic  media  by  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2111,  to  reform 
certain  provisions  of  the  Jobs  Corps 
Act  by  extending  the  use  of  private 
sector  expertise  to  the  operation  of  ci- 
vilian conservation  centers,  requiring 
contractors  to  assume  specific  and  rea- 
sonable responsibilities  for  achieve- 
ment and  behavior  of  students  as  well 
as  for  the  maintenance  of  centers,  and 
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Rules  and  Administration 
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petition  State  courts  for  privileges  to 
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counseling   of   adolescents   served   by 
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to   codify   certain    program    improve- 
ments. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  first 
monetary  policy  report  for  1984  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

SD-538 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget. 

SD-608 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1984. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  proposals 
of     the     President's     Private     Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control  (Grace  Com- 
mission). 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To    continue    hearings    to    review    the 
report    of    the    National    Bipartisan 
Commission  on  Central  America. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  to  repeal  the  legis- 
lative veto. 

SD-226 
10:15  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  military  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Defense,    focusing    on    Air 
Force  programs. 

SD'138 
11:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  request   for  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-366 
1:30  p.m. 
•Appropriations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's  proposed   budget    requests   for 
fiscal  year  1985. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural   Production.  Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2085,  to  extend 
authority  through  fiscal  year  1988  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  recover 
costs  associated  with  ■cotton  classing 
services  to  producers. 

SR-328A 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

SR-418 
2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Robert  F.  Kane,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Ireland. 

SD-419 

3:30  p.m. 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 

Harold  K.  Phillips,  of  California,  to  be 

a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
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the  Inter-American  Foundation,  and 
David  C.  Jordan,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Peru. 

SD-419 

FEBRUARY  9 

9:00  a.m. 
•Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment   of    Defense,    focusing    on 
Army  programs. 

SD-138 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
first  monetary  policy  report  for  1984 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

SD-538 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  768.  to  author- 
ize funds  through  fiscal  year  1987  for. 
and  extend  certain  programs  of.  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2145.  to  permit 
industrial    homework    by    individuals, 
including  craftswork  and  the  perform- 
ance of  services  in  such   individuals' 
residences,  if  their  employers  comply 
with   the   minimum   wage   and   maxi- 
mum   hours    provisions    of    the    Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

SD-430 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1984. 

SR-301 
9:45  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  Ann  Dore  McLaughlin,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Richard 
T.  Montoya,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2174.  authorizing 
funds   to   provide   for  more   effective 
motor  carrier  safety  regulations  and 
enforcement. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration, the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

SD-366 

Governmental  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1746,  to  require 

Government  agencies  to  procure  goods 

and    services    from    private    sources, 

except  under  specified  conditions. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-226 
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Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  of  its 
forthcoming  annual   report,   focusing 
on  the  economic  outlook  for  1984  and 
Federal  economic  policy. 

SD-562 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  jointly  with  the  na- 
tional ocean  policy  study  on  S.  2160.  to 
establish  a  National  Fisheries  Market- 
ing Council. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1611.  to  desig- 
nate specified   lands   in   Arizona  and 
Utah  as  wilderness,  and  S.  2155.  to  des- 
ignate specified  lands  in  Utah  as  wil- 
derness. 

SD-366 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  alternatives  to  the 
tax  on  the  use  of  heavy  trucks. 

SD-215 
2:30  p.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  of 
its  forthcoming  annual  report,  focus- 
ing on  the  economic  outlook  for  1984 
and  Federal  economic  policy. 

SD-562 

FEBRUARY  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Sul)com- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2186.  to  provide 
for    the    establishment    of    a    State 
Mining    and    Mineral    Resources    Re- 
search Institute  program. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  768.  to  au- 
thorize funds  through  fiscal  year  1987 
for.  and  extend  certain  programs  of. 
the  Clean  Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

SD-406 
Rules  and  Administration    ^ 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1984. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  of 
its  forthcoming  annual  report,  focus- 
ing on  the  economic  outlook  for  1984 
and  Federal  economic  fjolicy. 

SD-124 

FEBRUARY  21 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1723,  to  redesig- 
nate the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  as 
the  President's  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  and  the  provisions 
of  S.  121,  to  establish  a  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  as  an  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government 
(pending  on  Senate  Calendar). 

SD-215 
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the  Employment  and  Training  Admin- 
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Rules  and  Administration 
Business   meeting,    to   consider   Senate 
committee       resolutions       requesting 
funds  for  operating  expenses  for  1984. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Sul>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  circular 
A 122.  to  restore  use  of  Federal  funds 
for  lobbying  by  contractors  and  grant- 
ees. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Sulwom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Vocational  Education  Act. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1747.  to  establish 
peacetime  veterans'  career  members 
contributory  educational  assistance 
programs,  the  substance  of  S.  1873.  to 
direct  the  President  to  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention needs  and  experiences  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  review  the  veter- 
ans  education  assistant  program 
(VEAP). 

SR-418 

FEBRUARY  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent "s   proposed   budget    requests   for 
fiscal  year  1985. 

SD-192 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2131  and  S.  2134. 
bills  to  authorize  and  define  the  scope 
of  powers  for  depository  institutions 
and  their  holding  companies  and  to 
revise  certain  Federal  bank  regula- 
tions. 

SD-538 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  health  programs 
administered    by    the    Public    Health 
Service.   Department    of   Health   and 
Human  Services. 

SD-430 
11:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,   to  mark   up  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  40.  to  provide 
grandparents  with  adequate  rights  to 
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petition  State  courts  for  privileges  to 
visit  their  grandchildren  following  the 
dissolution  of  the  parent's  marriage. 

SD-226 


FEBRUARY  23 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

SR-253 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion. Army  cemeterial  expenses.  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  the  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation     and     Related     Agencies 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  'Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  re- 
quest    for    the    Nuclear    Regulatory 
Commission. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Vocational  Education  Act. 

SD-430 

FEBRUARY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
Savings.  Pensions  and  Investment  Policy 

Subcommittee 
Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  S.  1857.  to 
revise  certain  tax  rules  relating  to  pri- 
vate foundations,  and  S.  2165.  to  make 
permanent  the  income  tax  credit  for 
research  and  development  expendi- 
tures. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  (Public  Law  89-73).   focusing  on 
title  III.  long-term  care  provisions. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
parents  of  adolescent  children  should 
be  involved  in  the  care,  treatment,  and 
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counseling   of   adolescents   served   by 
Federal  assistance  programs. 

SD-628 
11:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1758,  to  establish 
a  recovery  account  system  for  calculat- 
ing the  depreciation  deduction  under 
the  accelerated  cost  recovery  system 
for  3-  and  5-year  personal  property. 

SD-215 

FEBRUARY  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1723,  to  redes- 
ignate the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
as  the  President's  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  and  the  provisions 
of  S.  121.  to  establish  a  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  as  an  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government 
(pending  on  Senate  Calendar). 

SD-215 
1:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2053,  to  provide 
for  the  placement  of  severely  disabled 
individuals   in   community   or    family 
living  facilities. 

SD-215 

FEBRUARY  28 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission. ACTION.  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting.  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  and  the  Soldiers'  and  Air- 
men's Home. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2181  and  S. 
2134.  bills  to  authorize  and  define  the 
scope  of  powers  for  depository  institu- 
tions and  their  holding  companies  and 
to  revise  certain  Federal  bank  regula- 
tions. 

SD-538 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
corruption  by  officials  of  local  chap- 
ters    of     the     Operating     Engineer's 
Union. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Aging  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  (Public  Law  89-73),  focusing  on 
title  IV,  research  demonstration  and 
education  training  provisions. 

SD-628 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority,  and  the  Research  and 
Special  Programs  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-124 

FEBRUARY  29 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  National  Medi- 
ation Board.  OSHA  Review  Commis- 
sion. Prospective  Payment  Assessment 
Commission,  and  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight   hearings  on  al- 
leged corruption  by  officials  of  local 
chapters  of  the  Operating  Engineer's 
Union. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  97- 
424). 

SD-406 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Veter- 
ans      Administration       readjustment 
counseling  program  and  the  VA  loan 
guaranty  program. 

SD-418 
10:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  of  its 
forthcoming   annual    report,   focusing 
on  the  economic  outlook  for  1984  and 
Federal  economic  policy. 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

MARCH  1 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
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the  Employment  and  Training  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Labor. 

SD-116 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

SR-253 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-106 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  910  and  H.R.  559. 
bills  to  permit  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  assess  civil  pen- 
alties for  trading  in  securities  while  in 
possession  of  material  nonpublic  infor- 
mation. 

SD-538 
Small  Business 

Innovation  and  Technology  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   the   Small   Business 
Innovation  Research  Act  (Public  Law 
97-219). 

SR-428A 
10:  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1531,  to  provide  for 
the   establishment    and   operation   of 
school-age  child  care  services  in  public 
schools. 

SD-430 

MARCH  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
process  of  recovering  oil  by  mining. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  for  voluntary 
contributions  to  international  organi- 
zations and  programs. 

SD-192 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1985 

for     the     Environmental     Protection 

Agency. 

SD-406 
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9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2181  and  S. 
2134,  bills  to  authorize  and  define  the 
scope  of  powers  for  depository  institu- 
tions and  their  holding  companies  and 
to  revise  certain  Federal  bank  regula- 
tions. 

SD-538 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Ar- 
chitectural and  Transportation  Bar- 
riers Compliance  Board,  and  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1985  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

SD-406 
11:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars. 

SD-106 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  inter- 
national security  assistance  programs. 
S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

MARCH  7 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Employment  Standards  Ad- 
ministration, and  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  all  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation. 

SD-116 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


1966 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2181  and  S. 
2134.  bills  to  authorize  and  define  the 
scope  of  powers  for  depository  institu- 
tions and  their  holding  companies  and 
to  revise  certain  Federal  bank  regula- 
tions. 

SD-538 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fi.scal  years  1985 
and  1986  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year    1985   for   the 
U.S.  Railway  Association,  and  Conrail. 

SD-138 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Social 
Security    Advisory    Council's    recom- 
mendations on  medicare  trust  solven- 
cy. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  health  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

SD  430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  propo.sed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1985  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

SR  418 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  inter- 
national narcotics  control,  migration 
and  refugee  assistance,  and  antiterror- 
ism programs. 

S- 126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

MARCH  8 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration. Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, and  Departmental  Man- 
agement, all  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

SD-116 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

SR-253 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1985  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

S-126.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

HUD-Indepcndent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy.  Selective  Service  System,  and 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

SD-124 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  3169.  to  facili- 
tate commerce  by  the  domestic  renew- 
able energy  industry  and  related  serv- 
ice industries. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  768.  to 
authorize  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1987  for.  and  extend  certain  programs 
of.  the  Clean  Air  Act  (Public  Law  95- 
95).  and  other  pending  calendar  busi- 
ness. 

SD-406 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propo.sed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1985   for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MARCH  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
Departmental  Management.  Salaries 
and  Expenses.  Office  of  Civil  Rights, 
and  Office  of  Inspector  General,  all  of 
the  Department  of  Education. 

SD-116 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

Room  to  be  announced 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2181  and  S. 
2134,  bills  to  authorize  and  define  the 
scope  of  powers  for  depository  institu- 
tions and  their  holding  companies  and 
to  revise  certain  Federal  bank  regula- 
tions. 

SD-538 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  (Public  Law  89-73).  focusing  on 
title  V,  community  services  employ- 
ment provisions. 

SD-430 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Commission.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  768.  to  authorize  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1987  for.  and  extend  certain 
programs  of.  the  Clean  Air  Act  (Public 
Law  95-95).  and  other  pending  calen- 
dar business. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  Multi- 
lateral Development  Banks. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MARCH  14 

8:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To   hold   hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-430 
9:00  a.m.  , 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fi.scal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, including  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  education  block  grants, 
and  impact  aid. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  health  pro- 
grams   administered    by    the    Public 
Health  Service.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Environment  and  Public  Works 

Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  768.  to  authorize  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1987  for,  and  extend  certain 
programs  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (Public 
Law  95-95),  and  other  pending  calen- 
dar business. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  a  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 

Office  of  Inspector  General.  Agency 

for  International   Development,  Gen- 
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eral  Accounting  Office,  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  the  Inter-American  Foun- 
dation. 

S-126,  Capitol 

MARCH  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, including  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education.  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped, and  Rehabilitation  Services 
and  Handicapped  Research. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1985   for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

SD-124 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  restoring  classroom 
discipline  in  public  schools. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1985   for  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

S-126.  Capitol 

MARCH  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, including  student  financial  assist- 
ance, student  loan  insurance,  higher 
and  continuing  education,  higher  edu- 
cation facilities  loan  and  insurance, 
and  educational  research  and  training 
activities  overseas. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  (Public  Law  89-73). 

SD-628 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

SD-124 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MARCH  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, including  college  housing  loans, 
special  institutions.  Howard  Universi- 
ty, the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, education  statistics,  bilingual 
education,  and  libraries. 

SD-116 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold   hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2181  and  S. 
2134,  bills  to  authorize  and  define  the 
scope  of  powers  for  depository  institu- 
tions and  their  holding  companies  and 
to  revise  certain  Federal  bank  regula- 
tions. 

SD-538 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  and 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

SD-138 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

MARCH  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1985   for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

SD-124 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  native  Hawaiian  chil- 
dren. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  Head  Start  pro- 
grams. 

SD-562 

MARCH  23 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1985   for  the 
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Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-116 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board. 

SD-138 

MARCH  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years    1985.    1986.   and    1987    for   pro- 
grams   of    the    Older    Americans    Act 
(Public  Law  89-73). 

SD-430 

MARCH  27 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, including  the  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Administration,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health. 

SR-432A 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2181  and  S. 
2134.  bills  to  authorize  and  define  the 
scope  of  powers  for  depository  institu- 
tions and  their  holding  companies  and 
to  revise  certain  Federal  bank  regula- 
tions. 

SD-538 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years    1985.    1986.   and    1987   for   pro- 
grams   of    the    Older    Americans    Act 
(Public  Law  89-73). 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion (AMTRAK). 

SD-138 

MARCH  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
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grams  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  including  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion. Social  Security  Administration, 
and  refugee  programs. 

SD-116 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of 
AMVETS.  Blinded  Veterans  Associa 
tion.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America. 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart, 
and  Veterans  of  WWl. 

SR-325 


MARCH  29 

9:30  am 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Sulx-ommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years    1985.    1986.    and    1987    for   pro- 
grams   of    the    Older    Americans    Act 
(Public  Law  89-73). 

SD-430 

10:00  am 
Appropriations 

HUD  Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 

MARCH  30 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  including  Human 
Development  Services. 

SD-116 

APRIL  2 

10:00  am 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

2:00  p.m 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  3 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations  * 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  De 
partment  of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism. 

SD-430 

Labor  and  Human  Rf.sources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  focusing  on 
title  X  (family  planning). 

SD-562 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
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APRIL  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriation.s 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SD-116 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year    1985   for   the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 


APRIL  5 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  including  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  and  the 
Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Administration 

SD-116 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion. National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Office  of  Revenue 
Sharing  (New  York  City  loan  pro- 
gram). Department  of  the  Treasury. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  low- 
income    energy    assistance    and    Head 
Start  programs. 

SD-430 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  10 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  including  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  Office  for 
Civil  Rights.  Policy  Research,  and  De- 
partmental Management.  Salaries  and 
Expenses. 

SD-116 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1985   for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

SD-138 


APRIL  11 


9:00  a.m. 


Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sut)com- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments    of     Labor.     Health     and 


Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-138 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
activities  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration, focusing  on  past  and  present 
policies  at  the  corporation,  including 
political  activity. 

SD-430 


APRIL  12 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tai;i  related  agencies. 

SD-116 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

SD-124 


APRIL  24 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 


APRIL  25 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

APRIL  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  focus- 
ing on  title  XX  (adolescent  family  life 
demonstration  projects). 

SD-430 


MAY  1 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments of  Transportation  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-138 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  focus- 
ing on  title  X  (family  planning). 

SD-430 


MAY  2 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-138 


1969 


MAY  3 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-124 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  focus- 
ing on  title  X  (family  planning). 

SD-430 

MAY  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-124 

MAY  8 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-124 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams  of   the   Public   Health   Service 
Act.    including   title   X   (family   plan- 
ning),    and     title     XX     (Adolescent 
Family  Life  Act). 

SD-430 

MAY  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

MAY  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
corruption  by  officials  of  the  Boiler- 
maker's Union. 

SD-430 

JUNE  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JUNE  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  civil 
rights  of  victims  in  labor  disputes,  fo- 


1970 


cusing  on  existing  agencies  ability  to 
protect  rank  and  file  employees  and 
the  general  public  during  latKJr  dis- 
putes. 

SD-430 

JUNE  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
civil  rights  of  victims  in  labor  disputes, 
focusing  on  existing  agencies  ability  to 
protect  rank  and  file  employees  and 
the  general  public  during  labor  dis- 
putes. 

SD-430 


February  6,  1984 


CANCELLATIONS 


2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold 
lions. 


FEBRUARY  8 


hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
SD-226 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

His  Excellency,  Archbishop  lakovos, 
primate  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  of  North  and  South  America. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  now 
and  ever  unto  the  ages  of  ages.  Amen. 

In  Your  presence,  a  Triune  God,  we 
are  searching  our  minds  and  souls  as 
we  are  about  to  begin  another  day  of 
sessions,  meetings,  study,  and  under- 
standing of  the  days  problems  and 
work. 

In  deep  humility,  we  ask  for  Your 
assistance,  illumination,  wisdom,  and 
strength  so  that  we  may  arrive  at  deci- 
sions and  resolutions  that  would  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  our  country  and 
citizens  and  would  alleviate  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart  as 
we  proceed  in  finding  answers  for 
them. 

We  are  cognizant  of  the  enormity 
and  perplexity  of  the  question  of 
peace  that  we  so  painfully  pursue 
through  our  daily  deliberations  and 
businesses.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the 
tremendous  responsibility  to  meet  the 
demands  of  our  office  and  of  particu- 
lar tasks  that  we  fail  not.  neither  us  or 
others. 

We  beseech  You  to  dissipate, 
through  the  illuminations  of  our 
minds,  confession,  awareness,  and 
doubt  that  darken  the  horizon  within 
and  without  us,  so  that  we  may,  with  a 
totally  persuaded  heart,  tread  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  Your  divine  will. 
This  we  ask  in  deep  faith,  truth,  and 
reverence.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  290)  entitled  'Joint  resolu- 
tion to  permit  free  entry  into  the 
United  States  of  the  personal  effects, 
equipment,  and  other  related  articles 
of  foreign  participants,  officials,  and 
other  accredited  members  of  delega- 
tions  involved   in   the   games  of  the 


XXIII  Olympiad  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States  in  1984." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  215.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1966  to  permit  consideration  of 
danger  to  the  community  in  setting  pretrial 
release  conditions,  to  expand  the  list  of  stat- 
utory release  conditions,  to  establish  a  more 
appropriate  basis  for  deciding  on  postconvic- 
tion release  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  668.  An  act  to  reform  Federal  criminal 
sentencing  procedures;  and 

S.  948.  An  act  to  reform  Federal  criminal 
and  civil  forfeiture. 


HIS  EMINENCE  ARCHBISHOP 
lAKOVOS 

(Mr.  YATRON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arch- 
bishp  lakovos  has  been  the  leader  of 
his  spiritual  flock  for  25  years.  As  pri- 
mate of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
of  North  and  South  America,  he  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  every  humane 
effort  to  rid  life  of  its  evil  contradic- 
tions and  to  insure  a  better  existence 
not  only  for  his  own  people,  but  for  all 
the  American  people. 

His  appearence  here  to  open  today's 
House  session  with  prayer  coincides 
with  his  25-year  stewardship  of  his 
church  and  a  recognition  of  his  efforts 
by  the  faithful  of  his  archdiocese. 

It  is  my  honor  to  express  solicita- 
tions and  respect  to  Archbishop  lako- 
vos and  to  wish  him  in  the  tradition  of 
the  church  many  years  of  continued 
fruitful  service  to  God  and  to  all  his 
people. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATRON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I,  too,  want  to  add  my  personal  grat- 
itude to  His  Eminence  for  gracing  us 
with  the  invocation  to  begin  today's 
session. 

The  25  years  in  which  he  has  served 
as  the  chieftain  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  of  North  and  South  America, 
those  25  years  have  coincided  with  the 
greatest  period  of  growth  and  inter- 
blending  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  with  life  in  the  United  States. 
I  give  him  a  personal  expression  of 
gratitude  for  that  alone,  in  the  words 
of  our  faith,  the  Greek  Orthodox 
faith.  I  also  wish  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity  to   say   eis   polla   eti.    thespota, 


many  more  years.  Your  Eminence,  in 
the  service  of  our  faith. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar  Day. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  individual 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


FRANK  L.  HULSEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  719) 
for  the  relief  of  Frank  L.  Hulsey. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  D.  BENONI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1557) 
for  the  relief  of  William  D.  Benoni. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R. 1557 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  on  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Massachusetts  to  review  and  render  judg- 
ment on  the  decision  of  Public  Law  Board 
1464  with  respect  to  the  discharge  of  Wil- 
liam D.  Benoni  of  South  Deerfield.  Massa- 
chusetts, from  this  employment  with  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Corporation.  In 
conducting  such  review,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider any  alleged  fraud  or  corruption  by  a 
member  of  the  Public  Law  Board  that  was 
committed  prior  to  the  convening  of  the 
Board,  if  such  fraud  or  corruption  relates  to 
the  dispute  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
Board's  decision. 

(b)  Any  previous  decison  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Massachusetts  with  respect  to  the  matter 
described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  a  bar  to  the  exercise  of  jurisdic- 
tion conferred  by  this  Act.  and  shall  not  be 
considered  by  the  court  in  reviewing  and 
rendering  judgment  with  respect  to  such 
matter. 

Sec.  2.  The  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
any  action  commenced  more  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet  "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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JUNIOR  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  JACK- 
SON.     MISS..      THE      JACKSON. 
MISS..       SYMPHONY       ORCHES- 
TRA.     AND     THE      MISSISSIPPI 
MUSEUM  OF  ART 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1680) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Junior  Achieve- 
ment of  Jackson.  Miss.,  the  Jackson. 
Miss..  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the 
Mississippi  Museum  of  Art. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R. 1680 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5121  et  seq.). 
the  Junior  Achievement  of  Jackson.  Missis- 
sippi, the  Jackson.  Mississippi.  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  the  Mississippi  Museum  of 
Art  hereby  are  relieved  of  any  liability  for 
the  repayment  of  payments  erroneously 
made  to  them  by  the  United  States  under 
such  Act  for  disaster  relief  activities  follow 
ing  the  major  disaster  declared  to  exist  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi  in  April  1979. 

Sec  2.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability  is 
relieved  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  2.  line  5.  insert  after  April 
1979":  and  for  the  payment  of  interest  as- 
sessed against  them  pursuant  to  this  repay 
ment." 

Mr.  BOUCHER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The     committee     amendment     was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  379)  to  cancel  certain 
indebtedness  in  connection  with  disas- 
ter relief  activities,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  379 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  Disaster 
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Relief  Act  of  1974.  the  Junior  Achievement 
of  Jackson.  Mississippi,  the  Jackson.  Missis- 
sippi. Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Museum  of  Art  are  relieved  of  any  li- 
ability for  the  repayment  of  payments  erro- 
neously made  to  them  by  the  United  Stales 
for  disaster  relief  activities  following  the 
major  disaster  which  was  declared  in  Missis- 
sippi in  April  1979.  and  for  the  payment  of 
interest  assessed  against  them  pursuant  to 
this  repayment.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disburs- 
ing officer  of  the  United  States,  credit  shall 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability 
is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  1680)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


HARVEY  E.  WARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3221) 
for  the  relief  of  Harvey  E.  Ward. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  3221 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Harvey  E.  Ward  of  Winthrop  Harbor.  Illi- 
nois, the  sum  of  $15,475.59.  pursuant  to  the 
findings  of  the  United  States  Claims  Court 
in  Ward  against  United  States.  Congression- 
al Reference  Case  numbered  6-76  (1982).  in 
full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  of  the  said 
Harvey  E.  Ward  against  the  United  States 
for  withheld  disability  retirement  pay  from 
service  in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

Sec  2.  No  part  of  any  amount  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. A  violation  of  this  section  is  a  mis- 
demeanor punishable  by  a  fine  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
purchase  of  which  houses  was  financed  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  Such 
losses  consisted  of— 

(1)  that  part  of  the  purchase  price  with- 
held at  the  direction  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  for  the  late  completion  of 
certain  Russe  Development  houses,  even 
though  such  lateness  was  contractually  ex- 
cusable. l)eing  directly  attributable  to  un- 
usually heavy  rainfalls,  unexpected  work 
stoppages,  and  other  uncontrollable  circum- 
stances: and 

(2)  unanticipated  increases  in  construction 
costs  not  reflected  in  the  purchase  price 
contracted  for.  and  for  which  reimburse- 
ment to  such  corporation  was  denied  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  Payment  of  the  sum  stated  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  satis- 
faction of  any  claims  that  Benjamin  B. 
Doeh  or  the  Morovis  Development  Corpora- 
tion may  have  against  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  losses  described  in  such 
section. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
amount  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  of  the 
lump-sum  payment  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  act  to  be  paid  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  in  consideration 
for  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
such  lump-sum  payment.  Any  person  who 
violates  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

On  page  1.  line  6.  strike  •■$586,435"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    $102,435". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


BENJAMIN  B.  DOEH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2387) 
for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  B.  Doeh. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  2387 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  Ben- 
jamin B.  Doeh  of  La  Mesa.  California,  in  a 
lump  sum.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
$586,435.  Such  sum  represents  losses  sus- 
tained by  Benjamin  B.  Doeh  as  president 
and  sole  shareholder  of  the  Morovis  Devel- 
opment Corporation  (a  corporation  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico)  in  connection  with  the  late 
completion  by  such  corporation  of  the 
houses  comprising  the  Russe  Development 


THERON  M.  BRADLEY.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3926) 
for  the  relief  of  Theron  M.  Bradley. 
Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  3926 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mr. 
Theron  M.  Bradley.  Junior,  an  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  the  sum  of 
$2,696.70  in  full  and  final  satisfaction  of  his 
claim  against  the  United  States  for  reim- 
bursement of  the  difference  between  the  ap- 
plicable overweight  charges  collected  by  a 
mover  and  the  overweight  charges  that  a 
mover  represented  he  would  collect.  These 
charges  were  due  on  a  shipment  of  Mr. 
Bradley's  household  goods  made  in  June 
1982  incident  to  his  transfer  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  from  Washington.  District 
of  Columbia,  to  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho. 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemean- 


or  and   upon   conviction   thereof  shall   be 
fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


KENNETH  L.  PERRIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3927) 
for  the  relief  of  Kenneth  L.  Perrin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  3927 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpresentatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Ken- 
neth L.  Perrin.  of  Woodbridge.  Virginia,  is 
relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  States  in 
the  amount  of  $5,427.68.  which  represents 
the  amount  that  Mr.  Perrin  is  indebted  to 
the  General  Services  Administration  for  er- 
roneous payment  for  travel  and  relocation 
expenses  arising  from  his  relocation  from 
Valrico.  Florida,  to  accept  employment  with 
the  General  Services  Administration  in 
Denver.  Colorado,  incident  to  his  transfer 
from  the  United  States  Postal  Service  in 
Tampa.  Mr.  Perrin  incurred  these  expenses 
in  good-faith  reliance  on  assurances  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  that  cer- 
tain travel  and  relocation  expenses  involved 
in  his  transfer  were  authorized  at  Govern- 
ment expense. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  relief  provided  in 
the  previous  section  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mr. 
Perrin  the  sum  of  $4,467.94  in  full  settle- 
ment of  all  his  claims  against  the  United 
Stales  for  certain  real  estate  expenses  in- 
curred in  good-faith  reliance  on  assurances 
by  the  General  Services  Administration 
that  those  certain  real  estate  expenses  were 
authorized  at  Government  expense. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  section  2  of  this  Act  in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  directly  or  indi- 
rectly paid  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney in  connection  with  the  claims  re- 
ferred to  in  section  2  of  this  Act.  and  the 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Violation  of  this 
section  shall  be  considered  a  misdemeanor 
and  any  person  convicted  thereof  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


OLGA  ROJAS-PUJOLAR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1867) 
for  the  relief  of  Olga  Rojas-Pujolar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  1867 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
(2),  (3).  and  (4)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  Olga  Rojas- 
Pujolar  may  be  issued  a  visa  and  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence if  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  admis- 
sible under  the  provisions  of  such  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  exemption  shall  apply  only 


to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That  a 
suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be  de- 
posited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  such 
Act. 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1867.  pri- 
vate legislation  I  introduced  for  the 
relief  of  Olga  Rojas-Pujolar. 

Miss  Pujolar  has  been  diagnosed  as 
suffering  from  a  schizophrenic  disor- 
der for  the  last  31  years.  Up  until  1980. 
she  lived  with  her  family  in  Cuba  and 
later  in  Spain.  Although  devoted  to 
her.  when  the  last  of  her  family  fled 
Cuba  and  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
United  States  in  1980.  she  was  denied 
admittance  and  the  family  was  forced 
to  place  her  in  a  mental  hospital  in 
Madrid. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  White,  the  brother-in-law  and 
sister  of  Miss  Pujolar.  have  done  ev- 
erything possible  to  get  a  waiver  of  ex- 
cludability  so  that  Miss  Pujolar  could 
join  them  here  in  the  United  States. 
They  have  continued  to  support  her  fi- 
nancially, at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$20,000  to  date  and  have  engaged  a 
local  doctor  to  help  in  caring  for  their 
sister  once  she  comes  to  America. 
They  have  agreed  to  post  a  bond  in 
her  behalf  and  in  the  97th  Congress, 
at  Chairman  Mazzolis  request,  they 
added  a  codicil  to  their  will  establish- 
ing a  trust  fund  for  the  care  of  Miss 
Pujolar.  should  they  predecease  her. 
In  essence,  they  are  willing  to  do  any- 
thing reasonably  necessary  to  insure 
their  continued  devotion  and  support 
for  Miss  Pujolar.  I  truly  believe  they 
are  sincere  in  their  efforts. 

Miss  Pujolar  is  61  years  old.  For  the 
last  4  years  she  has  been,  except  for 
an  occEisional  visit  from  her  mother 
and  sister,  virtually  alone  in  Madrid, 
with  no  family  members  to  look  in  on 
her.  Her  doctor  indicated  that  Miss 
Pujolar  had  shown  notable  improve- 
ment. He  also  stated  that  further  in- 
stitutional care  could  do  more  harm 
than  good  and  that  what  she  really 
needed  was  the  care,  attention,  and  af- 
fection of  her  family. 

Since  August  of  1983,  in  accordance 
with  a  new  Spanish  Government 
policy.  Miss  Pujolar  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  hospital  to  a  "casa  de 
reposo"  (rest  home).  While  the  accom- 
modations are  satisfactory,  the  neces- 
sity for  this  bill  still  exists— that  is  to 
reunite  a  family  and  to  see  that  an  in- 
valid with  a  mental  disease  receives 
the  love  and  comfort  of  her  family  in 
her  later  years  of  life. 

The  White  family  continues  to  do 
everything  they  can  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues of  their  willingness  to  care  for 
their  sister,  both  physically  and  finan- 
cially. They  love  their  sister  and  want 
her  home  with  them.  This  is  a  unique 
situation  calling  for  a  unique  remedy 


and  I  hope  you  will  agree  and  support 
this  legislation.* 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DIVINIA  MANATAD  AND 
JEUERITA  MANATAD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1716) 
for  the  relief  of  Divinia  Manatad  and 
Jeuerita  Manatad. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  1716 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Divinia  Manatad  and  Jeuerita 
Manatad  may  be  classified  as  children 
within  the  meaning  of  section  lOKbKlKF) 
of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  petitions  filed 
in  their  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ApolinaHo 
Manatad.  United  States  citizens  and  lawful 
p>ermanent  residents,  respectfully,  pursuant 
to  section  204  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That 
the  natural  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of 
the  beneficiaries  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such 
relationship,  be  accorded  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  line  7  page  1.  and  line  1.  page  2.  delete 
the  words  "and  lawful  permanent  residents, 
respectfully". 

Mr.  BOUCHER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PHILLIP  HARPER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1426) 
for  the  relief  of  Phillip  Harper. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DENNIS  L.  DALTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3382) 
for  the  relief  of  Dennis  L.  Dalton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  3382 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America     in     Congress     assembled,     That 
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Dennis  L.  Dalton.  who  lost  United  States 
citizenship  in  1975  under  the  provisions  of 
section  301(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952  (as  such  statute  was 
then  in  effect),  may  be  naturalized  by 
taking  prior  to  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  before  any  court  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  310  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  or  before  any 
diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States  abroad,  the  oaths  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 337  of  the  said  Act.  From  and  after  nat- 
uralization under  this  Act.  the  said  Dennis 
L.  Dalton  shall  have  the  same  citizenship 
status  as  that  which  existed  immediately 
prior  to  its  loss. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


n  1210 


RESTORATION     OF     COASTWISE 

TRADING   PRIVILEGES  TO  THE 

VESSEL     LA  JOLIE" 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1015).  to  clear  certain  impediments  to 
the  licensing  of  the  vessel  La  Jolie  for 
employment  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


with  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  the  coast- 
wise trade,  on  compliance  with  all  other  re- 
quirements of  law. 

On  page  2.  after  line  11.  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920  (46  App.  U.S.C. 
883).  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  shall 
cause  the  vessel  Zorfta.  official  number 
229763.  owned  by  Howard  Costa,  to  be  docu- 
mented as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with 
the  privilege  of  engaging  in  the  coastwise 
trade,  on  compliance  with  all  other  require- 
ments of  law. 

Mr.  BOUCHER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RESTORATION      OF     COASTWISE 

TRADING   PRIVILEGES  TO  THE 

VESSEL    DADS  PAD 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1186).  to  clear  certain  impediments  to 
the  licensing  of  the  yacht  Dads  Pad 
for  employment  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  1186 

Br  1/  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920  (46  U.S.C. 
883).  or  any  other  provisions  of  law  to  the 
contrary,  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
in  which  the  United  Stales  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  shall  cause  the  vessel  Dad's  Pad 
(official  numbered  549526)  owned  by  John 
C.  Sciacca.  of  Plaistow.  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  upon  compliance  with  the  usual  re- 
quirements, with  the  privilege  of  engaging 
in  the  coastwise  trade  so  long  as  such  vessel 
is  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  pages  1  and  2.  strike  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  sutistitute: 
That,  notwithstanding  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920  (46  App.  U.S.C. 
883).  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  shall 
cause  the  vessel  Dad's  Pad.  official  number 
549526,  owned  by  John  C.  Sciacca.  to  be  doc- 
umented as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 


REVITALIZATION  OF  THE 
DOMESTIC  CRUISE  INDUSTRY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2883). 
to  admit  certain  passenger  vessels  to 
the  coastwise  trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  2883 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  sections  111 
and  112  of  the  Ve.s.sel  Documentation  Act.  as 
amended  (46  U.S.C.  65(1).  (j)).  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920.  as  amended 
(46  use.  883)  on  the  date  of  this  Act.  and 
any  other  provisions  of  law.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  shall  cause  the  vessels  Cunard 
Princess  (ABS  numbered  7437321)  and 
Cunard  Countess  (ABS  numbered  7531420). 
upon  the  application  of  Cruise  America 
Line.  Incorporated,  or  its  assignee,  to  be 
documented  as  vessels  of  the  United  Sta,tes 
upon  compliance  with  all  other  require- 
ments of  law  except  as  modified  herein, 
with  privilege  of  engaging  in  the  coastwise 
trade. 

Sec.  2.  For  hire  carriage  in  the  coastwise 
trade  under  this  Act  is  limited  to  passen- 
gers, their  accompanying  baggage,  and  per- 
sonal property. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendments: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  (a)  Notwithstanding  sections  12106 
and  12107  of  title  46.  United  States  Code 
and  section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1920  (46  App.  U.S.C.  883).  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  shall  cause  the  vessels  Cunard 
Princess  (ABS  numbered  7437321)  and 
Cunard  Countess  (ABS  numbered  7531420), 
on  the  application  of  Cruise  America  Line, 
Incorporated,  or  its  assignee,  to  be  docu- 
mented as  vessels  of  the  United  States  with 
the  privilege  of  engaging  in  the  coastwise 


trade,  on  compliance  with  all  other  require- 
ments of  law. 

(b)  A  vessel  named  in  subsection  (a)  may 
not  be  documented  under  that  subsection 
unless  all  alterations,  repairs,  and  rebuild- 
ing of  that  vessel  that  are  necessary  to  bring 
the  vessel  into  compliance  with  part  B  of 
subtitle  II  of  title  46.  United  States  Code  are 
done  in  the  United  States. 

(c)  A  vessel  named  in  subsection  (a)  may 
retain  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  only  if  all  nonemergency  alter- 
ations, repairs,  or  rebuilding  of  that  vessel 
are  done  in  the  United  States. 

(d)  A  vessel  named  in  subsection  (a)  may 
not  operate  on  a  substantially  similar  route 
as  a  coastwi.se-qualified  vessel  of  comparable 
passenger-carrying  capacity  that  is  operat- 
ing on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  If.  within  three  years  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  a  comparable  coastwise- 
qualified  vessel  enter  the  coastwise  trade  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  vessels  named  in 
subsection  (a)  may  not  operate  to  or  from 
any  United  States  ports  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  other  than  those  in  the  State  of 
Florida,  beyond  the  six-month  period  com- 
mencing on  the  date  the  comparable  coast- 
wise-qualified vessel  enters  the  trade.  This 
prohibition  is  effective  as  long  as  the  com- 
parable coasiwl.se-qualified  vessel  operates 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Sec.  2.  For  hire  carriage  in  the  coastwise 
trade  under  this  Act  is  limited  to  passen- 
gers, their  accompanying  baggage,  and  per- 
.sonal  property. 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be  re- 
committed to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NERY  DE  MAIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1865). 
for  the  relief  of  Nery  De  Maio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1865 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii'es    of    the    United    States    of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  Nery 
De  Maio— 

(1)  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
satisfied  the  requirements  of— 

(A)  section  312(2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1423(2)).  relating 
to  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
fundamentals  of  the  history,  and  of  the 
principles  and  form  of  government,  of  the 
United  States,  and 

(B)  section  337(a)  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1448(a)),  relating  to  the  taking  of  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  Stales,  and 

(2)  notwithstanding  section  310(d)  of  such 
Act  (8  U.S.C.  1421(d)),  may  tie  naturalized  at 
any  lime  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  if  she  is  otherwise  eligible  for  natu- 
ralization under  such  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101  et 
seq.). 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1865,  pri- 
vate legislation  I  introduced  for  the 
relief  of  Nery  De  Maio. 

Mrs,  Nery  De  Maio  is  the  63-year-old 
wife    of    my    constituent.    93-year-old 


William  De  Maio,  A  native  of  Colom- 
bia and  permanent  resident  who  has 
lived  in  the  United  States  for  more 
than  22  years,  she  suffered  a  stroke  12 
years  ago.  just  before  she  was  to  take 
her  citizenship  examination.  As  a 
result,  she  suffers  from  a  permanent 
condition  known  as  aphasia,  a  lan- 
guage breakdown  which  left  her 
unable  to  communicate,  to  any  degree, 
by  written  or  spoken  word. 

As  a  result,  Mrs.  De  Maio  has  been 
unable  to  meet  two  of  the  require- 
ments for  naturalization— demonstrat- 
ing through  an  examination  her 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  our 
Nation's  history  and  Government  fun- 
damentals, and  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States.  H.R.  1865 
establishes  that  Mrs.  De  Maio  has  sat- 
isfied these  two  requirements,  which 
her  aphasia  handicap  has  thus  far  pre- 
vented, and  allows  her  to  complete  the 
process  of  naturalization. 

Although  much  of  her  life  since  her 
stroke  has  been  devoted  to  overcoming 
her  disability,  she  has  not  given  up 
her  dream  of  becoming  an  American 
citizen.  I  became  involved  in  Mrs.  De 
Maios  fight  for  citizenship  in  Septem- 
ber 1979,  and  have  been  trying  to  help 
her  ever  since.  Her  last  hope  was 
crushed  on  April  13.  1982.  when  a 
Tampa  Federal  judge  regretfully 
denied  her  petition  for  naturalization 
in  what  he  described  as  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  and  heartrending,  deci- 
sions that  the  court  has  been  called 
upon  to  make.  In  his  decision,  howev- 
er, he  added  that  he  hoped  Mrs.  De 
Maio  might  find  in  Congress  the  relief 
she  seeks.  It  was  with  that  hope  in 
mind  that  I  introduced  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  current 
naturalization  requirements  for  immi- 
grants wishing  to  become  U.S.  citizens. 
However,  I  also  support  granting  a 
special  exception  for  Mrs.  De  Maio. 
This  is  not  a  case  of  someone  who 
cannot  or  simply  will  not  meet  the 
naturalization  requirements.  This  is 
the  case  of  an  intelligent  women  who 
has  been  stricken  with  an  unfortunate 
medical  occurrence  entirely  beyond 
her  control.  To  deny  her  the  citizen- 
ship she  so  desperately  wants  would  be 
to  perpetuate  an  injustice.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  right  this  wrong  by  sup- 
porting H.R.  1865.« 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


FREDERICK    FRANCISCO   AKERS: 
SUSAN  FERNIZ  AKERS, 

SPOUSE;  CHRISTOPHER 

FERNIZ  AKERS,  SON;  AND 
CHRISTINA  FERNIZ  AKERS, 
DAUGHTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  440) 
for  the  relief  of  Frederick  Francisco 


Akers;  Susan  Femiz  Akers,  spouse: 
Christopher  Ferniz  Akers,  son;  and 
Christina  Ferniz  Akers,  daughter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  440 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Frederick  Francisco  Akers. 
Susan  Ferniz  Akers.  Christopher  Ferniz 
Akers.  and  Christina  Ferniz  Akers  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  officer  to  deduct  four 
numbers  from  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grant visas  and  conditional  entries  which 
are  made  available  to  natives  of  the  country 
of  the  aliens'  birth  under  paragraph  1 
through  8  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 
That,  for  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Fredrick  Francisco  Akers 
shall  be  considered— 

11)  to  be  the  married  son  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States:  and 

12)  to  have  had  a  petition  filed  with  the 
Attorney  General  on  July  16.  1974.  and  ap- 
praised, on  his  behalf  by  his  natural  father, 
Kenas  Akers.  under  section  204  of  such  Act 
to  grant  preference  status  under  section 
203(a)(4)  of  such  Act  by  reason  of  such  rela- 
tionship: 

Provided.  That  the  natural  parents  or 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not.  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

committee  amendment 
The    SPEAKER.     The    Clerk     will 
report  the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
That,  for  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Frederick  Francisco  Akers 
shall  be  considered— 

(1)  to  be  the  married  son  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and 

(2)  to  have  had  a  petition  filed  with  the 
Attorney  General  on  July  16.  1974.  and  ap- 
proved, on  his  behalf  by  his  natural  father, 
Kenas  Akers,  under  section  204  of  such  Act 
to  grant  preference  status  under  section 
203(a)(4>  of  such  Act  by  reason  of  such  rela- 
tionship: 

Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  or 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  BOUCHER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
'<A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frederick 
Francisco  Akers." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MOUNTAHA  BOU-ASSALI  SAAD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  936), 
for  the  relief  of  Mountaha  Bou-Assali 
Saad. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MIREILLE  LAFFITE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1932) 
for  the  relief  of  Mireille  Laf fite. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  1932 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section 
212(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Mireille  Laffite  may  be  issued  a  visa 
and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  if  she  is  found  to  be  oth- 
erwise admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
such  Act:  Provided,  That  this  exemption 
shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of 
which  the  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided  further. 
That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  under- 
taking, approved  by  the  Attorney  General, 
be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213  of 
such  Act. 

committee  amendment 
The    SPEAKER.    The    Clerk    will 

report  the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Line  5.  delete  the  words    'issued  a  visa 

and". 

Mr.  BOUCHER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 
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REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H  R.  2899.  ENVIRONMENTAL 
RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT. 

.      AND  DEMONSTRATION  ACT  OF 
1984 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-596)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  429)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2899)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  environ- 
mental research,  development,  and 
demonstration  for  the  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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MILITARY  COMMISSARIES.  A 
SUBSIDY  TO  U.S.  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 10.  the  Washington  Post  carried 
an  article  entitled  "Grace  Panel  Finds 
Pork  Barrel  Overflowing."  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  editorial  on  January  11 
relating  to  that  portion  of  the  Grace 
report  concerning  military  commissar- 
ies. 

Congressman  Dan  Daniel,  who 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  Readiness 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  responded  to 
both  the  article  and  the  editorial  with 
appropriate  letters  to  which  the 
Washington  Post  apparently  elected 
not  to  respond.  Mr.  Daniel  called  to 
their  attention  errors  in  both  articles. 
Specifically,  he  mentioned  the  allega- 
tions that  the  commissaries  generate 
profits  and  that  the  military  commis- 
saries serve  as  a  subsidy  to  those  serv- 
ing in  the  U.S.  military.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  use  of  the  com- 
missaries is  a  privilege  granted  to 
those  men  and  women  who  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces  as  a  part  of  their 
overall  compensation.  Despite  the  po- 
sition taken  by  the  Washington  Post  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  Congress  will 
wish  to  abolish  this  longtime  tradition 
promised  to  our  soldiers,  sailors, 
airmen,  and  marines  as  part  of  their 
pay  for  service  to  their  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  include  the  let- 
ters from  Mr.  Daniel  addressed  to  the 
Washington  Post  intended  to  correct 
these  misconceptions: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  January  10.  1984. 
Editor. 
The  Washington  Post.  Washington.  D.C. 

I  have  just  completed  reading  the  article 
on  Page  A-3  of  the  January  10  Washington 
Post  titled  Grace  Panel  Finds  Pork  Barrel 
Overflowing.'  and  feel  compelled  to  com- 
ment on  that  portion  which  deals  with  mili- 
tary commissaries. 


For  the  record.  I  am  Chairman  of  the 
Panel  on  Morale.  Welfare  and  Recreation  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
have  no  military  bases  in  my  District,  and  so 
far  as  I  know  there  are  no  suppliers  to  com- 
missaries based  there.  This  would  seem  to 
place  commissaries  outside  the  ■pork 
barrel"  category  in  my  case. 

The  information  in  the  article  is  basically 
correct,  but  it  is  irrelevant.  Commissaries 
exist  to  provide  a  buying  advantage  to  the 
men  and  women  who  .ser\e  in  the  armed 
forces.  It  is  a  form  of  non-cash  compensa- 
tion, and  if  commissaries  were  abolished, 
taxpayers  would  need  to  provide  in  military 
pay  $350  million  more  than  the  commis-sary 
subsidy  to  make  up  the  difference  in  dispos- 
able income  just  for  the  United  States 
alone. 

1  should  point  out.  too,  that  commissaries 
exist  in  high-density  locations  because  these 
are  also  high-co.st  locations. 

As  long  as  we  have  to  go  into  the  labor 
market  to  recruit  the  men  and  women  who 
ser\e  in  the  military,  we  will  have  to  com- 
pensate them  in  cash  or  in  some  other  ways: 
it  is  a  condition  of  employment  they  have 
been  promised. 

Very  sincerely. 

Dan  Daniel. 

January  11.  1984. 
Editor. 
77ie  Washington  Post.  Washington.  D.C. 

Your  editorial  of  January  11  has  not  gone 
unnoticed.  It  cannot  go  unchallenged. 

The  piece  contains  one  error  in  fact,  one 
error  in  interpretation,  and  one  large  over- 
sight. 

The  fact  is  commissaries  do  not  generate 
profits.  Products  are  sold  at  cost,  plus  a  sur- 
charge of  five  percent  to  cover  maintenance 
and  replacement  of  commissary  facilities. 
Proposals  for  new  commissaries.  I  might 
add.  must  be  approved  by  the  Panel  which  I 
chair.  The  number  of  new  commissaries  in 
the  United  States  has  been  capped. 

The  interpretation  which  is  in  error  is 
that  the  appropriation  for  commissaries  is  a 
subsidy."  It  is  not.  It  is  a  part  of  the  com- 
pensation to  the  men  and  women  who  serve 
in  the  armed  forces  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
those  who  have  earlier  served  and  retired. 
In  short,  it  is  a  fulfillment  of  a  condition  of 
employment.  To  look  with  disfavor  on  the 
fact  that  these  people  also  feed  their  fami- 
lies the  food  which  was  purchased  in  a  com- 
missary seems  inordinately  meanminded.  es- 
pecially from  one  who  is  so  concerned  about 
the  nutrition  of  those  on  limited  incomes. 

And  finally,  the  oversight  concerns  the 
use  of  military  facilities  by  the  homeless. 
Had  your  paper  not  been  so  bent  on  report- 
ing about  outlays  for  weapons  systems,  they 
might  have  noticed  that  in  the  FY  1984  De- 
fense Authorization  Bill.  $10  million  was 
added,  at  my  instigation,  to  provide  utilities 
and  other  services  at  military  facilities 
which  will  be  made  available  to  the  home- 
less, so  long  as  this  does  not  interfere  with 
readiness. 
Get  it  right.  Mr.  Editor! 
Very  sincerely. 

Dan  Daniel. 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few  times  in  this  body  when  we  are  so 
honored  as  we  are  today  to  be  joined 
by  a  man  of  spiritual  and  human  qual- 
ities as  His  Eminence  Archbishop  la- 
kovos,  leader  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  of  North  and  South  America.  I 
am  honored  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  welcoming  here  today. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  he  has  recently 
achieved  a  milestone  in  his  career- 
that  being  25-years  as  a  priest  in  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church.  In  his  25- 
year  career.  Archbishop  lakovos  has 
championed  countless  causes  on 
behalf  of  human  and  civil  rights  for 
all  people— of  all  religions  and  races. 
To  demonstrate  his  dedication  to  this 
cause  he  has  traveled  the  world:  From 
New  Delhi,  to  Vietnam,  to  Jerusalem. 
He  has  been  an  ecumenical  giant— fos- 
tering dialog  with  other  religions- 
Roman  Catholics,  Anglicans.  Luther- 
ans, and  Southern  Baptists. 

His  dedication  to  human  and  civil 
rights  in  this  country  and  throughout 
the  world  are  well  known  to  those  of 
us  who  have  joined  with  him  in  sup- 
port of  the  cause  of  Cyprus— which 
was  illegally  invaded  by  Turkey  in 
1974  and  continues  to  brutally  repress 
the  Greek  Cypriot  population  there. 

Archbishop  lakovos  also  joined  with 
the  late  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  in  1965  in  the  historic  civil  rights 
march  in  Selma,  Ala.  He  has  never 
shied  from  controversy— he  has  never 
walked  away  from  a  just  and  noble 
cause.  He  has  never  waivered  in  his 
desire  to  speak  out  against  religious 
repression  and  violations  of  human 
rights— wherever  they  occur. 

In  addition  to  his  commitment  to 
the  eradication  of  repression  of  the 
human  mind  and  spirit— His  Eminence 
is  a  man  of  compassion  and  of  devo- 
tion to  God.  I  know  first-hand  of  his 
leadership  for  I  was  honored  to  have 
been  the  representative  of  Astoria, 
N.Y.,  where  there  are  probably  more 
Greeks  than  in  Athens,  up  until  1982. 
I  have  joined  with  him  on  many  occa- 
sions on  matters  of  mutual  concern 
and  interest.  I  know  him  to  be  a  leader 
among  men  and  men— as  well  as  a  de- 
voted and  dedicated  servant  of  God. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  honor  to 
welcome  him  to  Washington  today. 


February  7,  198h 
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IN  HONOR  OF  HIS  EMINENCE 
ARCHBISHOP  lAKOVOS 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


D  1220 

THE  RETIREMENT  OF  BARBER 
B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
sad  yesterday  when  Barber  Conable 
announced  he  would  not  be  back  in 
the  next  Congress. 

I  came  to  Congress  with  Barber 
Conable  19  years  ago  and  I  have  been 


by  his  side  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  the  past  13  years. 

Barber  is  one  of  the  warmest  and 
most  human  persons  I  have  ever 
known.  He  is  my  friend  and  I  cherish 
the  time  that  we  have  shared  togeth- 
er. 

Few  men  in  history  have  had  the 
brilliance,  the  courage  and  the 
achievement  of  Barber  Conable.  He 
has  served  his  district  and  country 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  at  a  later 
date  that  a  special  order  will  be  before 
this  House  where  our  colleagues  can 
further  honor  Barber  Conable. 


THE  FORMATION  OF  CLUBB 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  32  of  the 
34  States  required  to  convene  a  consti- 
tutional convention  on  behalf  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  tax  limitation  amend- 
ment, have  already  done  so.  Seven 
more  are  undergoing  a  grassroots 
effort  to  add  them  to  the  list. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  American 
public  aware  of  this  effort  support  it. 
But  when  this  Congress  was  given  the 
chance  to  pass  the  amendment  to  the 
States  for  ratification  in  1982,  they 
failed  to  do  so. 

Today,  I  am  announcing  the  forma- 
tion of  CLUBB.  It  stands  for  "Con- 
gressional Leaders  United  for  a  Bal- 
anced Budget."  CLUBB  is  not  just  an- 
other caucus.  CLUBB  is  not  designed 
to  recruit  bill  cosponsors  or  discharge 
consideration  of  balanced  budget  legis- 
lation. CLUBB  is  not  designed  to  re- 
write legislation.  What  CLUBB  is,  is  a 
coalition  of  bipartisan  Members  of 
Congress  from  both  sides  of  the  Hill, 
that  believe  we  need  to  enact  the  bal- 
anced budget/tax  limitation  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  are 
willing  to  go  outside  the  bounds  of 
Congress  to  do  it. 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides the  people,  through  their  State 
legislatures,  the  means  to  force  this 
Congress  to  act.  And  while  most  of  us 
have  heard  the  campaign  of  misinfor- 
mation regarding  the  runaway  consti- 
tutional convention  w-e  have  been 
unable  to  do  anything  to  further  the 
cause  of  truth.  Now  we  can,  through 
CLUBB. 

Your  offices  received  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" from  me  this  week  regarding 
CLUBB.  I  urge  you  to  give  it  your  con- 
sideration if,  like  me,  you  believe  in  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  and  limited 
spending. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  we 
are  indeed  honored  and  privileged,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  have  had  the  invocation 
delivered  today  by  His  Eminence, 
Archbishop  lakovos.  spiritual  leader  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  faithful  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  As  he  honors  us 
today  with  his  very  presence  and  pray- 
ers, we.  likewise,  honor  him  as  he  cele- 
brates his  50th  anniversary  as  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Orthodox  faith  and  his 
25th  year  as  archbishop  of  the  New 
World.  It  is  this  courageous  man  who 
took  an  ethnic  church  and  wove  it  into 
the  mainstream  of  society.  He  was  the 
driving  force  that  established  Ortho- 
doxy as  a  major  faith  in  America,  as 
he  broke  the  traditional  barriers  that 
existed  for  years. 

Though  he  is  a  man  of  many  gifts 
and  talents,  as  is  evident  in  the  count- 
less honors  and  awards  that  have  been 
bestowed  upon  him,  including  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom,  deep 
inside  he  is  a  simple  shepherd  who 
tends  the  flock  that  has  been  given  to 
him  and  he  remains  true  to  his  mis- 
sion of  serving  both  God  and  man. 

As  a  Greek  Orthodox  myself,  I  am 
proud  that  the  U.S.  Congress  has  hon- 
ored Archbishop  lakovos  today,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  ninth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Florida,  where 
he  is  well  known  and  loved,  I  wish  him 
continued  strength  and  success  in  his 
pastoral  work. 


IN  HONOR  OF  ARCHBISHOP 
IAKOVOS 

(Mr.    BILIRAKIS    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH  A 
COMMISSION  ON  NEUROFIBRO- 
MATOSIS 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  6751,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Neurofi- 
bromatosis. Many  do  not  recognize 
this  disease  by  its  proper  name,  but  I 
am  confident  that  almost  every 
Member  of  this  body  knows  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  suffers  under  its  impact. 
It's  nickname  is  familiar  to  many,  al- 
though those  plagued  with  the  disease 
seldom  refer  to  it  in  this  way  because 
it  draws  upon  frightening  images,  its 
common  name  is  elephant  man's  dis- 
ease. I  became  more  familiar  with  this 
disease  through  the  bright  eyes  and 
smiling  face  of  adorable  I  Vi^-year-old 
Kacie  Grady.  Kacie,  daughter  of  Jim 
and  Sandy  Grady  of  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.  is  a  victim  of  N.F.,  fortunately  her 
twin  sister  Kerrie  is  not.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  very  proud  father  of  four  chil- 
dren. I,  like  every  other  parent,  wor- 
ried through  the  normal  childhood 
diseases,  such  as  mumps  and  measles. 
Although  we  all  know  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely that  a  child  suffer  through  a 
bout  of  chicken  pox.  as  parents  we 
tend  to  breath  a  sigh  of  relief  when 


the  sickness  subsidies  and  the  child  re- 
sumes his/her  normal  activities.  Par- 
ents of  children  afflicted  with  N.F. 
never  experience  the  sigh  of  relief 
that  comes  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  childhood  sickness  has  run  its 
course.  Some  who  suffer  N.F.  are  more 
fortunate  than  others  for  their  symp- 
toms may  not  be  readily  visible.  How- 
ever, this  can  change  over  time  and  as 
Sandy  Grady  will  tell  you.  not  know- 
ing what  will  happen  in  the  future  to 
your  child  really  hurts.  Sandy  candid- 
ly admits  that  about  all  that  she  can 
do  is  to  pray  that  her  daughter  only 
have  a  mild  case.  I  can  tell  you  that 
Sandy  Grady  has  done  much  more  for 
her  (laughter  and  for  all  other  chil- 
dren afflicted  by  the  disease  than  to 
sit  back  and  simply  hope  that  her 
prayers  will  be  answered.  She  and  her 
husband  have  channeled  their  com- 
bined energies  into  educating  others 
about  the  illness.  The  Gradys,  as  part 
of  the  Florida  Chapter  of  the  National 
Neurofibromatosis  Foundation  have 
really  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns. 
They  found  that  educating  the  public 
is  the  first  hurdle  to  overcome.  The 
lack  of  information  available  to  the 
general  public  about  N.F.  contributes 
to  the  fear  of  the  disease  and  the 
social  isolation  of  its  victims.  Those 
who  have  family  members  suffering 
from  N.F.  know  that  while  educating 
the  general  public  is  important,  edu- 
cating the  medical  community  to  rec- 
ognize the  disease  is  far  more  impor- 
tant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  important 
role  that  each  Member  of  this  body 
can  play  in  this  educational  process.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
6751.  an  important  bill  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Neurofibromatosis. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  SITUATION 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said 
that  we  are  in  Lebanon  today  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  our  national  in- 
terests in  that  area. 

It  was  about  37  years  ago  that  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman  stated  a  doctrine 
that  became  known  as  the  Truman 
Doctrine.  He  essentially  said  that 
whenever  and  wherever  aggression  in- 
directly or  directly  threatens  the 
peace,  the  U.S.  interests  are  involved. 
A  rather  vague  statement,  but  some- 
thing that  we  have  mechanistically 
followed.  We  have  been  robots  since 
that  policy  was  established. 

Minor  changes  in  troop  locations  in 
that  area  of  the  world  will  do  nothing 
to  change  the  situation.  Basic  policy 
must  be  addressed,  basic  policy  must 
change. 
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Tactical  adjustments  with  the  troops 
will  only  keep  us  involved  and  commit- 
ted in  that  area. 

U.S.  interests,  if  they  are  vaguely  de- 
fined and  we  equate  them  with  the 
U.S.  security,  we  are  bound  to  get  into 
a  lot  more  trouble  before  we  can  settle 
the  difficult  situation  that  "we  face  in 
the  Mideast. 


FERC  MEDDLES  IN  STATE 
AFFAIRS 

( Mr.  BETHUNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  bureaucrats  have  done  it 
again.  The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  is  meddling  in  State  af- 
fairs in  such  a  way  that  it  could  raise 
electric  rates  in  Arkansas  by  as  much 
as  48  percent. 

I  hold  the  view  that  any  such  in- 
crease is  presumably  unfair  and 
should  be  delayed  for  review  by  the 
Congress. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit for  at  least  a  year  the  implemen- 
tation of  any  decision  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  which 
would  result  in  such  an  increase.  Plus 
we  have  petitioned  formally  to  inter- 
vene in  the  FERC  proceedings  in  an 
effort  to  protect  Arkansas  from  the 
unfair  rate  increase. 

This  energy  problem,  however,  is 
just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  of  a  whole 
series  of  problems  that  will  develop  for 
the  South  and  for  Arkansas  and  for 
America  as  a  result  of  increasing  Fed- 
eral Government  intervention. 

The  transfer  of  power  to  Washing- 
ton and  away  from  the  States  and  re- 
gions has  been  a  tragic  mistake.  This 
is  just  the  first  of  many  decisions  in 
energy,  credit,  finance,  water,  labor, 
and  other  fields  that  will  impede 
progress  and  prosperity  in  Arkansas 
and  America. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  VOLUN- 
TARY SCHOOL  PRAYER 
AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  GREGG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  hope  to  offer  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  calling  for  con- 
sideration of  an  amendment  to  permit 
voluntary  school  prayer. 

D  1230 

The  Chair  has  ruled  that  in  order  to 
make  this  request  I  must  have  the 
clearance  of  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority leadership.  This  request  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority  leader- 
ship. I  now  yield  to  a  spokesman  for 
the  majority  leadership  for  an  appro- 
priate clearance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hear  no  response. 


This  is  the  10th  consecutive  legisla- 
tive day  that  this  request  has  been 
made,  and  the  issue  of  school  prayer 
remains  the  captive  of  the  arrogance 
of  the  leadership  of  the  House. 

It  must  be  clear  to  the  American 
people  by  this  time  that  the  reason  we 
do  not  have  the  option  of  voluntary 
school  prayer  in  our  schools  through- 
out this  country  is  because  the  Demo- 
cratic liberal  leadership  of  this  House 
refuses  to  allow  us  to  vote  on  that 


issue. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  LEADERSHIP 
STANDS  IN  THE  WAY  OF  LINE- 
ITEM  VETO 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  time  I  would  hope  to  offer  a 
unanimous  consent  request  calling  for 
consideration  of  an  amendment  to 
permit  a  line-item  veto. 

The  Chair  has  ruled  that  in  order  to 
make  this  request  I  must  have  the 
clearance  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaderships. 

This  request  has  beeri  cleared  by  the 
minority  leadership. 

I  would  now  yield  to  a  spokesman 
from  the  majority  leadership  for  ap- 
propriate clearance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hear  no  response. 
That  should  make  it  clear  to  the 
American  people  who  stands  in  the 
way  of  a  line-item  veto— the  Democrat- 
ic leadership  of  this  House. 


JUSTICE  AND  FAIRNESS  RE- 
GARDING THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

•  Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  leadership 
in  a  democracy  requires  that  those 
who  control  the  legislative  agenda 
maintain  standards  of  fairness  toward 
their  opponents.  Yet.  last  November 
the  leadership  in  this  House  attempt- 
ed to  use  patently  unfair  parliamenta- 
ry tactics  in  order  to  pass  the  equal 
rights  amendment  without  the  possi- 
bility of  appending  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment. 

Many  of  the  proponents  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  insist  that  the  ERA 
would  have  no  effect,  one  way  or  the 
other,  on  the  issue  of  abortion.  Why, 
then,  has  there  been  such  resistance 
to  the  addition  of  language  which 
would  make  this  explicit,  and  which 
would  satisfy  those  of  us  who  agonize 
over  the  massacre  of  some  1,500,000 
preborn  children  each  year  through 
abortion? 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  am  asking  for  is 
fairness.  I  support  equal  rights  for 
women,  and  I  want  to  be  able  to  vote 


for  equal  rights  with  a  clear  con- 
science. If  and  when  the  equal  rights 
amendment  is  rescheduled  for  consid- 
eration by  the  House,  justice  and  fair- 
ness require  that  it  be  considered 
under  an  open  rule,  so  that  the  House 
can  have  a  chance  to  clarify  the  ERA 
by  specifying  that  it  will  not  guaran- 
tee the  right  to  abortion,  or  to  Federal 
funding  of  abortion.* 


HONOR  ROLL  OF  BUDGET 
BUSTERS 

(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago.  a  number  of  Members  from 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  stood 
here  to  criticize  and  attack  President 
Reagan  for  the  budget  that  he  sent  to 
the  Hill,  and  to  criticize  him  as  being  a 
deficit  spender. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  complied  a  list 
of  18  key  votes,  votes  that  could  have 
reduced  the  deficit  by  some  $22.1  bil- 
lion had  they  been  passed. 

Now.  concerning  those  Members 
who  attacked  the  President  as  being  a 
deficit  spender.  I  would  like  to  add 
their  names  to  the  honor  roll  of 
budget  busters: 

Mr.  Moody  of  Wisconsin.  16  of  18. 
budget  busting  votes  for  $21.6  billion 
in  deficit  spending;  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York.  17  of  17,  budget  busting 
votes  for  $21  billion  in  deficit  spend- 
ing; Mr.  Rahall  of  West  Virginia,  16  of 
18,  budget  busting  votes  for  $22.1  bil- 
lion in  deficit  spending;  Mr.  Weiss  of 
New  York,  18  of  18,  budget  busting 
votes  for  $22  billion  in  deficit  spend- 
ing; Mr.  Markey  of  Massachusetts,  17 
of  17,  budget  busting  votes  for  $21  bil- 
lion in  deficit  spending 

A  few  more  names,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  honor  roll  of  deficit  spenders. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  MUST  BE 
SOMEONE  WE  CAN  TRUST  TO 
ENFORCE  ALL  OUR  LAWS 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  soon  consid- 
er President  Reagan's  nomination  of 
Edward  Meese  as  Attorney  General.  I 
urge  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body 
to  take  an  extremely  close  look  at  the 
record  of  this  man  who  would  shape 
our  country's  policy  on  Justice-related 
issues. 

First,  this  man  was  the  prime  force 
behind  President  Reagan's  effort  to 
convert  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
into  a  mere  mouthpiece  for  the  admin- 
istration policy  rather  than  remain  an 
independent,  nonpartisan  watchdog 
for  civil  rights  and  racial  equality. 
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Second,  Mr.  Meese  has  consistently 
and  repeatedly  spearheaded  efforts  to 
abolish  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, which  often  provides  the  only  re- 
course of  our  Nation's  poor  have  to 
legal  assistance. 

Third,  Mr.  Meese  has  said  there  was 
little  proof  of  hunger  in  America, 
adding  that  people  went  to  soup  lines 
because  it  was  cheaper  and  easier. 

The  Attorney  General  of  this  great 
Nation  must  be  someone  we  can  trust 
to  enforce  our  laws,  all  of  our  laws, 
just  as  they  are  written,  regardless  of 
personal  or  private  political  point  of 
view.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Meese's 
record  and  frequent  comments  reveal 
a  personal  interpretation  of  our  Con- 
stitution, our  laws,  and  our  traditions 
that  makes  expectation  of  balanced 
enforcement  unlikely  to  be  met. 

Again,  I  urge  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  carefully  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  placing  this  man  in  such  a 
high  position  of  national  trust. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BiAGGi).  The  gentleman  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  cor- 
rect that  we  are  not  supposed  to  refer 
in  any  way  to  actions  of  the  Senate  on 
the  floor  of  the  House? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  DEFICIT 


(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  are 
we  kidding  on  the  subject  of  the  defi- 
cit? 

The  President  has  tried  to  blame  the 
deficits  on  the  Congress. 

It  will  not  work.  It  is  his  budget.  It  is 
his  defense  buildup.  He  did  not  veto  a 
single  appropriations  bill  last  year.  He 
asked  for  the  IMF  bailout.  He  calls 
even  now  for  increased  foreign  aid. 
new  space  laboratories  and  for  large 
sums  for  Central  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Congress 
blames  the  President.  Well,  it  is  not 
his  problem  alone,  either.  We  did  not 
give  him  the  spending  cuts  he  asked 
for.  We  continue  to  come  up  with  new 
programs  that  cost  money  we  do  not 
have. 

We  continue  to  embrace  the  myths 
of  deficit  reduction.  You  have  heard 
them: 

No.  1,  growth  will  take  care  of  the 
deficit.  It  will  not. 

No.  2,  deficits  do  not  really  cause 
high  interest  rates.  They  do. 

No.  3,  we  have  time;  wait  until  1985. 
We  do  not.  We  should  act  now. 


The  American  people  know  that  on 
the  subject  of  the  deficit,  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  are  just  like 
Louisiana  bullfrogs,  all  mouth  and  no 
guts. 

Well,  we  can  run.  we  can  jump.  But 
on  the  deficit,  we  cannot  hide. 


RETIREMENT  FOR  FEDERAL 
GUARDSMEN  AND  RESERVISTS 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  bring  attention  to  a  po- 
tential problem  for  members  of  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserves  created 
by  language  contained  in  H.R.  4170. 
the  Tax  Reform  Act. 

As  you  know.  Federal  employees 
who  were  on  board  prior  to  December 
31.  1983.  have  the  right  to  remain 
under  civil  service  retirement  and  not 
come  under  social  security  retirement. 

The  language  I  am  referring  to. 
takes  that  right  away  from  Federal 
employees  who  are  Guardsmen  or  Re- 
servists in  the  event  they  are  mobi- 
lized for  war.  Upon  their  return  from 
military  service,  they  would  be  forced 
into  the  social  security  retirement 
system. 

This  will  undoubtedly  have  a  serious 
impact  on  Guard  and  Reserve  recruit- 
ment and  retention.  These  men  and 
women  should  not  be  penalized  for 
their  willingness  to  serve  in  the  mili- 
tary. I,  therefore,  urge  removal  of  this 
harmful  language  from  H.R.  4170. 


VETERANS  EDUCATIONAL  AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAM  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1984 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Veterans  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Program  (VEAP) 
Amendments  of  1983.  This  bill  will 
allow  members  of  the  armed  forces  to 
collect  interest  on  their  post-Vietnam- 
era  education  accounts.  It  will  also  let 
them  transfer  their  benefits  to  a 
spouse  or  child. 

If  enacted,  these  amendments  are  in- 
tended to  update  the  current  VEAP, 
which  was  first  put  into  effect  in  1977. 
Currently,  VEAP  participants  will  con- 
tribute to  their  education  account 
either  on  a  monthly  basis,  or  in  one 
lump  sum  payment.  The  total  contri- 
bution is  then  matched  by  the  military 
on  a  2-to-l  basis,  to  be  used  for  educa- 
tion benefits  at  a  later  date. 

However,  these  matching  funds  are 
not  contributed  until  the  benefits  are 
used,  in  most  cases  several  years  after 
the  original  contributions  have  been 
invested.  Participation  in  the  current 
VEAP  has  been  light,  and  the  Army 


contends  that  it  is  the  noninterest 
bearing  feature  of  the  program,  tying 
up  current  dollars  eventually  eroded 
by  inflation,  that  acts  as  the  greatest 
disincentive  for  a  disciplined  monthly 
educational  savings  plan.  With  the 
amendments  I  am  proposing,  the  ac- 
crued interest  would  help  to  offset  the 
real  value  of  the  individual's  contribu- 
tion when  applied  to  an  educational 
program  years  after  the  soldier  initial- 
ly began  to  contribute. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  transfer- 
ability provision  of  these  amendments 
is  designed  to  offset  the  retention  dis- 
incentive of  the  current  VEAP.  This 
problem  also  existed  with  the  old  GI 
bill,  since  it  requires  the  service 
member  to  leave  military  service  in 
order  to  use  the  benefit  at  a  full-time 
rate.  The  availability  to  transfer  the 
VEAP  benefits  to  a  spouse  or  child 
acts  as  a  retention  incentive  for  indi- 
viduals to  stay  with  the  military.  Pre- 
liminary data  suggests  that  approxi- 
mately 26  percent  more  soldiers  who 
are  in  their  second  term  of  enlistment 
would  reenlist  if  this  transferability 
feature  becomes  available. 

I  recently  discussed  the  current 
VEAP,  along  with  these  proposed 
amendments  with  General  John  Wick- 
ham,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  Gen- 
eral Wickham  is  in  complete  support 
of  the  VEAP  Amendments  of  1983, 
since  it  encourages  individuals  to 
remain  with  the  armed  services  when 
they  have  families.  By  providing 
future  education  benefits  not  only  for 
service  members,  but  for  children  and 
spouses,  we  are  continuing  in  our  ef- 
forts to  focus  attention  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  family  in  military  life. 


D  1240 

INVESTIGATION  OF  U.S.  WEATH- 
ER SERVICE  LACK  OF  WARN- 
ING ON  UPPER  MIDWEST  BLIZ- 
ZARD 

(Mr.  STANGELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  week-end  21  lives  were  lost  as 
a  near  record  breaking  blizzard  tore 
through  the  upper  midwest  and  the 
brunt  of  the  storm  hit  western  Minne- 
sota and  eastern  North  Dakota,  and 
eastern  South  Dakota. 

From  my  vantage  point,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  U.S.  Weather  Service 
failed  to  give  an  adequate  and  timely 
warning  that  weather  of  this  serious 
magnitude  was  in  store  for  this  area. 
If  proper  warnings  could  have  been 
given  there  would  have  been  a  chance 
that  lives  could  have  been  saved. 

The  blizzard  was  doing  severe 
damage,  transportation  was  at  a  stand- 
still, all  commercial  traffic  including 
air  travel  was  halted  and  the  Weather 
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Service   did   not   see   fit   to   issue   an 
emergency  warning  until  too  late. 

This  should  not  have  happened  and 
it  must  not  happen  again.  Today  I 
have  asked  the  Subcommittee  on  Nat- 
ural Resources  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  to  hold  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  actions  of  the  U.S. 
Weather  Service.  The  staff  of  the  sub- 
committee has  told  me  that  such  in- 
vestigation   will    be    held.    Congress 


way  of  a  balanced  budget— the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  this  House. 


WE  MUST  LOOK  AT  ALL  AREAS 

OF  THE  BUDGET 
(Mr.    MACK   asked   and   was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

.tow6-w"w     - —     = Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn-        ,  ^         ,      .  »  ♦„!,„„ 

using  its  oversight   procedures,  must    jpg  I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend    taken  those  land  grants  away    taken 
make  as  certam  as  possible  that  this    (^e  second  Budget  Committee  hearing 


What  they  do  is  strip  those  trains 
bare,  he  said.  They  take  the  land 
grants  away  that  we  gave  them  and 
then  plead  poverty  for  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  23  percent  of  my  home 
State  of  North  Dakota  was  given  to 
the  railroads:  think  of  it.  23  percent  of 
North  Dakota  was  a  land  grant  to  the 
railroads  to  build  and  operate  a  rail- 
road. Now,  what  they  have  done  is 
formed  holding  companies.  They  have 


will  not  happen  again. 


ADMINISTRATION  PACT  WITH 
THE  DEVIL 

(Mr.  STARK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  lied  about 
El  Salvador.  They  have  made  a  pact 
with  the  devil,  in  the  person  of  Rober- 
to D'Aubuisson. 

Yesterday.  former  Ambassador 
Robert  White  testified  that  the  poten- 
tial president  of  El  Salvador.  Roberto 
D'Aubuisson,  brought  together  a 
group  of  fellow  butchers  to  draw  lots- 
yes,  draw  lots— for  the  honor  of  assas- 
sinating Catholic  Archbishop  Romero. 

Ambassador  White  stated,  under 
oath,  that  the  Reagan  administration 
has  known  of  DAubuisson's  mon- 
strous crime  since  entering  office.  Mr. 
White  says  he  sent  this  information  to 
Washington. 

I  want  the  truth  now.  I  want  United 
States  aid  to  El  Salvador  to  be  based 
on  the  human  rights  record  of  the  re- 
cipients, now. 

This  administrations  policy  toward 
El  Salvador  makes  us  all  accomplices 
in  crime.  I  will  not  be  an  accomplice  of 
Roberto  D'Aubuisson.  I  will  vote  no  on 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador.  I  will  vote 
yes  to  reinstate  the  certification  re- 
quirement. 


of  this  session.  Let  me  share  some  of 
the  facts  with  my  colleagues. 

Fact  No.  1  is  that  if  we  continue  in 
the  pattern  of  spending  that  we  have 
been  headed  for  the  last  several  years, 
by  1989  we  will  spend  24.9  percent  of 
GNP.  I  asked  the  question  about  what 
is  the  highest  level  of  taxation  that  we 
have  ever  reached,  and  the  highest 
level  of  taxation  that  we  have  reached 
since  the  1960's  is  about  20.8  percent. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  even  if  we 
raise  taxes  which  I  oppose  to  the  point 
where  we  would  be  at  20.8  percent,  we 
still  have  4.1  percent  of  GNP  to 
attack. 

What  people  try  to  tell  us  is  that  the 
simple  answer  is  that  we  have  to  do  is 
reduce  defense  spending.  Let  me  tell 
my  colleagues  another  little  fact  that 
came  out. 

The  CBO  indicated  that  if  defense 
spending  only  increased  in  nominal 
terms— nominal  terms  means  allowing 
for  inflation— not  in  real  terms  but 
only  in  nominal  terms  between  now 
and  1989.  the  deficit  in  1989  would  still 
be  $249  billion. 

The  suggestion  I  am  making  is  that 
all  of  us  better  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  to  look  at  all  other  areas 
of  the  budget,  including  those  precious 
entitlements  if  we  are  to  take  control 
of  Government  spending. 


WHO  STANDS  IN  THE  WAY  OF  A 
BALANCED  BUDGET? 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  would  hope  to  offer  a  unan- 
imous consent  request  calling  for  con- 
sideration of  an  amendment  to  require 
a  balanced  budget.  The  Chair  has 
ruled  that  in  order  to  make  this  re- 
quest I  must  have  the  clearance  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaderships. 
This  request  has  been  cleared  by  the 
minority  leadership. 

I  would  now  yield  to  a  spokesman 
from  the  majority  leadership  for  ap- 
propriate clearance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hear  no  response. 
That  should  make  it  clear  to  the 
American   people  who  stands  in   the 


JESSE  JAMES  RIDES  AGAIN 

(Mr.  DORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Marlenee)  this  morning  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  difficult  problem  that  we  face 
with  respect  to  railroad  service  in 
rural  America. 

Back  in  the  mid-1930's  when  Harry 
Truman  was  serving  in  the  other  body, 
he  rose  and  he  talked  about  the  rail- 
roads. He  said  back  in  Independence, 
Mo.,  when  Jesse  James  and  his  gang 
robbed  a  train,  the  hometown  newspa- 
per had  headlines  saying  'Jesse  James 
Gang  Robs  Train.  Nets  $3,000.  " 

Harry  Truman  said: 

Today  ihey  are  still  robbing  those  trains, 
but  it  is  accountants  and  attorneys  who  are 
robbing  them  by  setting  up  something 
called  a  holding  company. 


the  rich  timber  and  mineral  and  oil  in- 
terests away,  and  then  plead  poverty 
for  the  railroad.  They  abandon  branch 
lines,  and  hike  their  rates. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Montana,  Mr.  Marlenee,  for  bringing 
that  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  We 
have  legislation  in  this  House  to  deal 
with  this,  and  we  must  start  moving  in 
the  right  direction  on  railroad  policy.  I 
hope  we  can  have  some  hearings  and 
get  this  Congress  to  take  some  action 
to  tell  the  railroads  that  we  are  not 
going  to  put  up  with  this  behavior  any 
longer. 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  CUT 
SPENDING 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
do  not  see  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  RoEMER)  here  but  just  mo- 
ments ago  he  was  in  the  well  giving  a 
1-minute  speech  decrying  the  exist- 
ence of  the  deficit  and  seeking  to  place 
accountability,  I  think  he  said,  on  the 
President  for  the  deficit. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Roemer.  that  he  and  all 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  will  have 
an  opportunity,  when  we  take  up  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  this  year,  to  vote  on  a  proposal 
to  cut  spending  in  1985  by  at  least  $45 
billion.  If  we  embellish  that  amount 
by  rcommendations  from  the  Heritage 
Foundation,  which  has  identified  $95 
billion  which  can  be  cut  from  .spending 
in  1985,  we  can  add  it  up  by  an  even 
greater  amount. 

I  thought  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana would  like  to  know  that  an  al- 
ternative will  be  presented  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  him  to  vote  to 
cut  spending  to  deal  with  this  deficit.  I 
thought  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
know  that,  and  perhaps  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  would  like  to  know 
it  as  well. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Murphy).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  5,  rule  I.  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  each  motion  to 


suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to 
under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  today  after  debate  has  been 
concluded  on  all  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules. 


CONTINUATION  OF  CERTIFICA- 
TION REQUIREMENTS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4656)  to  continue  in  effect  the 
current  certification  requirements 
with  respect  to  El  Salvador  until  the 
Congress  enacts  new  legislation  pro- 
viding conditions  for  U.S.  military  as- 
sistance to  El  Salvador  or  until  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1984.  whichever 
occurs  first. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 4656 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cotigress  assembled.  That  the  re- 
quirements of  .section  728  of  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1981  (including  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (e)  of  that  section)  shall  con- 
tinue to  apply  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1983  until  such  time  as  the  Congress 
enacts  new  legislation  providing  conditions 
for  United  States  military  assistance  to  El 
Salvador  or  until  September  30.  1984, 
whichever  occurs  first. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Barnes)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Laoomarsino)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes). 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  would 
continue  in  effect  the  certification  re- 
quirement with  respect  to  El  Salvador 
through  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  or  until  such  time  as  Congress 
enacts  superseding  legislation,  which- 
ever comes  first. 

As  all  the  Members  know,  during  the 
past  2  fiscal  years  the  President  was 
required  to  certify  every  6  months,  as 
a  condition  of  continuing  to  give  mili- 
tary aid  to  El  Salvador,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador: 

Was  making  a  concerted  and  signifi- 
cant effort  to  comply  with  internation- 
ally recognized  human  rights: 

Was  achieving  substantial  control 
over  its  armed  forces  so  as  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  indiscriminate  torture  and 
murder  of  civilians  by  those  forces: 

Was  making  continued  progress  in 
implementing  the  land  reform  pro- 
gram and  other  reforms: 

Was  committed  to  the  holding  of 
free  elections  and  to  discussing  with 


opposition  forces  a  political  solution  to 
the  conflict:  and 

Had  made  good  faith  efforts  to  in- 
vestigate the  murders  of  U.S.  citizens 
in  El  Salvador  and  to  bring  those  re- 
sponsible to  justice. 

This  requirement  expired  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year.  In  anticipation  of  that,  and  be- 
cause a  fiscal  year  1984  foreign  aid  bill 
with  a  new  certification  requirement 
in  it  had  not  been  enacted,  I  intro- 
duced a  routine  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing certification  requirement.  On  Sep- 
tember 30,  the  House  took  up  and 
passed  that  bill,  H.R.  4042,  by  unani- 
mous consent.  I  was  pleased  to  have 
the  support  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino),  for  that  measure,  and  I  was 
equally  pleased  that  the  administra- 
tion expressed  no  objection  to  the  bill. 
The  Senate  also  passed  the  bill  unani- 
mously. 

Unexpectedly,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent pocket  vetoed  the  bill  on  Novem- 
ber 30.  So  we  now  bring  this  measure 
before  you  again.  We  have,  in  effect, 
already  enacted  it  twice:  once  in  1981 
when  we  first  enacted  the  certification 
measure:  then  again  last  September 
when  we  extended  it  by  unanimous 
consent.  So  I  hope  we  can  now  treat  it 
as  routine. 

When  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee receives  the  administrations  rec- 
ommendations for  implementing  the 
Kissinger  Commission  report,  hopeful- 
ly any  day  now,  we  will  begin  consider- 
ing a  new  certification  requirement  in 
the  context  of  those  recommenda- 
tions. Several  of  us  are  already  being 
consulted  by  the  administration  about 
that  requirement.  But  pending  enact- 
ment of  new  language,  we  should  reen- 
act  the  old  language  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  Salvadoran  Government 
knows  that  it  must  meet  legal  require- 
ments in  order  to  continue  to  qualify 
for  U.S.  military  aid. 

I  want  to  stress  for  my  colleagues 
that  there  is  no  disagreement  that 
there  should  be  conditions  on  military 
aid  for  El  Salvador.  For  understand- 
able reasons,  the  administration  pre- 
fers conditions  other  than  those  stated 
in  this  bill.  But  the  Congress  has 
spoken  twice  on  this  issue,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  for  us  to  reaffirm 
our  determination  that  our  conditions 
be  restored  to  the  law. 

Several  of  our  colleagues  on  this  side 
want  to  speak,  but  at  this  point  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

D  1250 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution,  not 
because  it  is  the  best  approach,  but 
rather  because  it  is  the  only  alterna- 
tive we  were  being  offered  and  Con- 
gress should  be  involved. 


Many  of  us  have  been  concerned  for 
some  time  that  the  "all  or  nothing' 
approach  represented  by  the  certifica- 
tion procedure  in  this  language  does 
not  help  U.S.  security  interests  or  the 
cause  of  human  rights.  The  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  Mr.  Barnes,  has  said 
on  a  number  of  occasions  that  he 
thought  this  certification  language 
had  a  number  of  flaws.  That  is  the 
reason  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
last  year  adopted  a  quite  different  bi- 
partisan alternative. 

Unfortunately,  the  issue  of  the 
merits  of  this  particular  certification 
procedure  gets  lost  in  a  cloud  of  rheto- 
ric and  hyperbole.  Many  of  those  who 
are  intent  on  criticizing  this  adminis- 
tration for  its  policy  toward  El  Salva- 
dor seem  to  believe  that  this  certifica- 
tion language  is  the  equivalent  of  holy 
writ.  They,  therefore,  argu^  that  if  the 
administration  is  against  this  lan- 
guage, then  it  is  against  conditioning 
aid  to  El  Salvador  and  likewise  has  no 
interest  in  human  rights.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 

The  President  chose  not  to  approve 
the  extension  of  this  certification  be- 
cause it  does  not  help  to  improve 
human  rights  conditions  in  El  Salva- 
dor. It  has  instead  promoted  a  regular. 
6-month  "certification  offensive " 
where  the  extreme  left  and  extreme 
right  step  up  their  campaigns  of  vio- 
lence and  destruction  in  an  effort  to 
influence  the  findings  of  the  certifica- 
tion report. 

Critics  argue  that  by  vetoing  the  cer- 
tification extension,  the  President  di- 
luted any  message  he  had  sent  on  the 
death  squads.  But  they  are  wrong  on 
that  account  as  well.  The  President 
and  Vice  President  Bush  as  well  as 
other  administration  officials  over  the 
past  months  have  made  absolutely 
clear  their  total  rejection  of  the  right- 
wing  death  squad  activities  in  El  Sal- 
vador. I  know,  I  was  in  El  Salvador  on 
December  11  with  Vice  President 
Bush.  Furthermore,  the  President  be- 
lieves that  by  his  stressing  the  need 
for  continued  progress  on  human 
rights  he  is  demonstrating  his  person- 
al concern  and  is  not  simply  doing 
something  because  the  Congress  has 
forced  him  to. 

As  for  the  merits,  or  lack  thereof,  of 
this  certification  language,  it  seems  to 
me  to  represent  the  grossest  example 
of  twisted  logic  imaginable.  We  in  the 
Congress  began  with  a  situation  in  El 
Salvador  4  years  ago  where  human 
rights  conditions  were  unacceptable  by 
anyone's  definition.  If  you  ranked  that 
country  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10  and  gave 
it  a  5,  most  critics  would  say  you  were 
being  overly  generous.  In  order  to  pro- 
mote improved  human  rights,  a  certifi- 
cation process  was  instituted.  The 
irony  of  this  language  is  that  now  that 
human  rights  have  improved  to  per- 
haps 7  or  8  on  that  scale,  this  all  or 
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nothing  approach,  the  critics  contend, 
requires  "O"  aid  because  the  Salvador- 
ans  have  failed  to  score  "10." 
I  have  yet  to  hear  one  convincing  ar- 


gument as  to  how  human  rights  will    dent. 


The  Congress  enacted  a  similar  bill. 
H.R.  4042,  at  the  end  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress,  but  it  was  sub- 
jected to  a  pocket  veto  by  the  Presi- 


frequently  repeated  belief  that  "silent 
diplomacy"  is  always  the  most  effec- 
tive method  for  encouraging  an  ideo- 
logically friendly  government  to  ob- 
serve certain   fundamental   principles 


be  improved  in  that  country  if  all  mili- 
tary aid  is  cut  off.  About  the  only 
thing  a  total  cutoff  of  military  aid 
would  achieve  would  probably  be  a 
rightwing  military  coup,  which  would 
not  help  human  rights,  followed  by  a 
leftist  guerrilla  victory,  which  also 
would  not  help  human  rights. 

This  administration  is  supporting 
the  democratic  center  in  El  Salvador 
fighting  for  its  very  existence  against 
violence  from  the  right  and  the  left. 
The  United  States  is  giving  military 
aid  not  only  because  it  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  promoting  democracy  in  El  Sal- 
vador but  also  because  it  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

Yes;  we  must  condition  our  military 
aid  to  El  Salvador.  But  Let  us  do  it  in 
a  way  that  means  something.  I  reluc- 
tantly support  the  extension  of  this 
certification  language  only  in  the  hope 
that  we  will  soon  have  before  us  some- 
thing to  replace  it  that  more  closely 
reflects  the  compromise  language  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  agreed  to 
in  May  of  last  year.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  look  for  a  constructive  al- 
ternative so  that  we  may  accomplish 
what  we  all  wish:  improved  human 
rights  in  El  Salvador  and  protection  of 
our  national  security  interests. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  just 
ask  procedurally,  is  there  going  to  be 
time  for  discussion  by  other  Members 
of  the  body  or  is  it  going  to  be  limited? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Well,  any- 
body who  asks  for  time.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Has  the  gentleman  got 
20  minutes? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Yes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Are  there  any  other 
Members  who  want  to  speak  on  the 
subject? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Yes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Is  then  enough  time  to 
take  3  or  4  minutes  at  some  point  in 
the  debate? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  would  think 
so.  yes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Then  I  will  wait  my 
time,  but  I  would  like  4  or  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
very  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell). 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes)  for 
once  again  bringing  before  the  House 
this  important  legislation  to  extend 
the  certification  requirement  for  mili- 
tary assistance  to  El  Salvador. 


It  is  important   that   the  Congress    of  law  and  decency  in  the  treatment  of 


send  a  strong  message  that  U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance  to  El  Salvador  will  be 
forthcoming  only  if  there  is  substan- 
tial progress  in  respect  for  human 
rights  and  implementation  of  critical 
social,  economic,  and  political  reforms. 


their  own  people.  They  have  admitted 
this  through  a  series  of  highly  publi- 
cized—and long  overdue— statements 
of  the  obvious:  that  is,  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  falls  to  its  left- 
ist opposition,  it  will  fall  not  because 


Only    through   such    efforts   will    the    of  the  strength  of  that  opposition,  but 


Salvadoran  Government  be  able  to  win 
the  support  of  the  people  and,  conse- 
quently, will  U.S.  military  assistance 
be  effective. 

I  urge  prompt  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. Subsequently,  during  the 
normal  course  of  consideration  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
fiscal  year  1985  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram, the  Committee  will  fashion  an 
updated  provision  conditioning  U.S. 
military  assistance  on  the  requisite  re- 
forms and  respect  for  human  rights. 

On  September  30.  1983.  this  body 
passed  the  predecessor  legislation. 
H.R.  4042,  by  voice  vote.  I  urge  Mem- 
bers to  replicate  that  action  here 
today. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Studds). 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution, 
which  I  consider  to  be  literally  the 
least  Congress  can  responsibly  do  to 
deal  with  the  ongoing  tragedy  of 
human  rights  violations  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

We  know  far  more  today  about  the 
source  of  killing  and  torture  in  El  Sal- 
vador than  we  have  in  the  past- 
thanks  not  to  President  Reagan  or  to 
the  investigative  resources  of  the  Con- 
gress—but instead  to  the  press,  and  to 
our  former  Ambassador  to  El  Salva- 
dor. Robert  White. 

In  testimony  given  yesterday  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Ambassador  White  said  that  the 
United  States  has  been  aware  for  4 
years  of  a  credible,  eyewitness  account 
demonstrating  that  the  man  who  is 
now  the  president  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  El  Salvador  personally  or- 
dered the  assassination  of  Archbishop 
Oscar  Romero  in  March  1980. 

Ambassador  White  disclosed,  as  well, 
firsthand  credible  accounts  of  the  for- 
mation and  operation  of  rightwing 
death  .squads,  financed  from  Miami, 
and  operating  in  association  with,  or 
tolerated  by.  high  level  officials  of  the 
Salvadoran  military.  This  is  the  same 
military  which  President  Reagan  this 
past  week  suggested  we  reward  with 
more  than  $300  million  in  additional 
weapons  aid. 

The  President  and  other  administra- 
tion officials  have  recently  appeared 
to  admit  the  bankruptcy  of  their  own 


because  of  its  own  indifference  to  the 
murderous  practices  of  elements 
within  its  own  military,  and  of  death 
squads  allied  to  that  military. 

But  these  welcome  statements— from 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz.  Ambassador 
Pickering,  Vice  President  Bush,  and 
the  President,  himself— have  far  less 
weight  than  the  concrete  actions 
taken  recently  to  make  it  plain  that 
human  rights  is,  and  always  will  be,  a 
decidedly  secondary  consideration  for 
this  administration— an  afterthought, 
not  a  cornerstone,  of  American  policy. 

Last  December,  the  President  vetoed 
the  very  mild  certification  legislation 
we  are  considering  today.  The  head- 
lines in  El  Salvador's  most  rightwing 
newspaper  the  next  morning  read 
gleefully:  "Aid  Without  Conditions". 
Last  week,  the  President  stunned  even 
his  most  consistent  critics  by  propos- 
ing that  military  aid  to  El  Salvador  be 
more  than  tripled  over  the  next  18 
months.  These  two  actions  provide 
greater  assurance  to  the  killers  who 
every  day  exercise  the  real  power  in 
what  we  wishfully  call  democratic  El 
Salvador  than  any  rhetoric  about 
human  rights  that  this  administration 
has  been  able  to  produce. 

The  President  has  an  alternative  to 
this  certification  bill,  and  to  stronger 
proposals  that  would  involve  Congress 
more  deeply  in  the  critical  judgments 
about  the  course  of  events  in  El  Salva- 
dor. His  altern?tive  is  simple.  Congress 
should  appropriate  a  third  of  a  billion 
dollars  in  new  military  aid  and  trust 
the  President  to  withhold  some  or  all 
of  it  if  the  Salvadoran  military  does 
not  stop  murdering  its  own  people. 
The  President,  we  are  assured,  under- 
stands the  nature  of  the  situation  in 
E?  Salvador,  and  will  act  with  firmness 
and  resolve  to  improve  the  human 
rights  situation  in  that  country. 

I  mean  no  disrespect— because  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  this  President  does 
not  understand  what  it  takes  to 
murder  20,000  innocent  human  beings 
in  the  name  of  anticommunism  in  less 
than  4  years— which  is  precisely  what 
our  allies  in  El  Salvador  have  done.  I 
do  not  think  the  President  under- 
stands the  nature  of  the  Salvadoran 
military,  or  of  the  desperation  which 
has  driven  many  Salvadorans  to  rebel; 
I  do  not  think  he  understands  the 
misery  behind  the  statistics,  and  I 
think  he  is  too  trusting  of  those  who 
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share  his  opposition  to  communism, 
but  not  his  sense  of  decency  or  human 
values. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  trusting 
President  Reagan  to  implement  a 
human  rights  policy  on  his  own  would 
be  as  curiously  inappropriate  as  put- 
ting Anne  Gorsuch  in  charge  of  the 
environment;  James  Watt  in  charge  of 
natural  resources;  or  Edwin  Meese  in 
charge  of  protecting  the  civil  rights  of 
the  poor. 

Congress  must  play  a  role  in  our 
policy  toward  El  Salvador  if  that 
policy  is  to  bear  any  resemblance  at  all 
to  the  principles  and  ideals  which  we 
have,  as  a  nation,  long  espoused,  and 
which  must  be  implemented  if  our 
long-term  national  interest  in  a  stable 
and  democratic  Central  America  is  to 
be  served.  That  is  what  this  certifica- 
tion bill  is  all  about,  and  I  hope— and 
trust— it  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield). 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  my  support  of  H.R.  4656,  a  meas- 
ure to  extend  the  certification  require- 
ments on  military  aid  to  El  Salvador. 

While  I  support  this  legislation  and 
the  need  for  conditioning  our  aid  to  El 
Salvador.  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  specific  language  of  this 
particular  certification  procedure.  The 
problem  with  this  language  is  its  "all 
or  nothing"  character.  It  takes  a  com- 
plicated political,  social,  and  military 
situation  in  El  Salvador  and  says  we 
must  judge  it  in  "black  and  white" 
terms.  Either  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment exhibits  perfection  in  meeting 
standards  set  for  it  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress or  it  suffers  the  fate  of  being  cut 
off  from  any  U.S.  military  assistance. 

The  original  intent  of  having  a  certi- 
fication requirement  was  to  promote 
improvements  in  human  rights  condi- 
tions. I  believe  there  have  been  im- 
provements, but  conditions  on  aid  are 
still  needed,  and  it  is  appropriate  that 
we,  in  the  Congress,  establish  condi- 
tions that  will  serve  as  a  stimulus  for 
further  progress.  I  think  the  best  way 
to  do  that  would  be  to  implement  the 
Fascell  compromise  which  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  agreed  to  by  a  vote 
of  35  to  1  last  May.  The  Fascell  lan- 
guage offers  an  approach  which  is 
both  constructive  and  compelling.  Fur- 
thermore, it  has  the  advantage  of  not 
requiring  a  total  cutoff  of  aid,  but 
rather  phased  increments  of  aid  going 
to  El  Salvador  as  progress  on  meeting 
certain  goals  is  demonstrated. 

Since,  for  the  moment,  H.R.  4656  is 
the  only  alternative  we  have  before  us, 
and  we  must  consider  it  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  without  the  opportu- 
nity to  amend  it,  I  am  supporting  this 
certification  language.  But  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  develop  new  language 
which  we  can  more  strongly  support 


and  which  will  better  serve  our  inter- 
ests and  our  efforts  to  improve  human 
rights. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommitee  on  West- 
em  Hemisphere  Affairs  for  introduc- 
ing this  resolution.  I  certainly  urge  its 
passing. 

From  the  end  of  World  War  II  until 
1979,  total  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador  was 
$263.5  million.  In  the  last  4  years  since 
1979,  the  American  people  have  sent 
$1.1  billion  to  that  country.  During  a 
time  of  unprecedented  budget  deficits, 
when  the  needs  of  our  own  cities  are 
greater  than  ever,  when  the  poor  and 
middle  class  of  our  country  are  warned 
of  further  sacrifices  awaiting  them,  it 
is  certainly  necessary  to  ask  what 
their  $1.1  billion  has  bought  them  in 
El  Salvador.  Unfortunately,  the 
answer  is,  not  much. 

In  the  4  years  that  the  American 
people  have  seUl  over  $1  billion  of 
their  money  to  El  Salvador,  anywhere 
from  $750  million  to  $1.5  billion  have 
been  transferred  out  of  the  country  by 
wealthy  Salvadorans.  The  ugly,  noc- 
turnal hunts  of  the  Death  Squads 
have  resulted  in  the  murders  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  El  Salvador 
citizens.  Even  American  citizens  have 
not  been  spared,  including  our  Ameri- 
can churchwoman  whose  families  and 
friends  are  still  awaiting  some  resolu- 
tion to  their  cases,  now  4  years  later. 
The  recent  administration  decision  to 
classify  Judge  Tyler's  report  on  the 
murders  only  prolongs  the  families' 
pain  and  raises  questions  about  the  ad- 
ministrations  good  faith  and  inten- 
tions in  pursuing  a  resolution  to  this 
long-standing  case.  Military  aid  to  El 
Salvador  has  brought  little  progress: 
defections  from  Government  forces  to 
the  rebels  are  reported  to  be  frequent. 
Many  of  the  weapons,  as  well  as  am- 
munition, that  we  send  to  the  El  Sal- 
vador Government  forces  end  up  in 
the  hands  of  the  rebels  either  through 
capture  or  purchase  from  Government 
units.  The  U.S. -trained  Army  of  El 
Salvador  has  been  singularly  ineffec- 
tive in  its  encounters  with  rebel  units. 
Economic  assistance  earmarked  for 
the  poor  is  routinely  sold  in  El  Salva- 
dor marketplaces,  after  passing 
through  the  hands  of  middlemen. 

While  U.S.  aid  levels  to  El  Salvador 
have  increased  manyfold  in  the  last 
few  years,  a  successful  resolution  of 
the  economic,  social,  and  political 
problems  of  that  country  and  region 
seem  more  remote  than  ever.  The 
reason  more  and  more  American  aid  is 
buying  less  and  less  can  be  traced  to  a 
fundamental  and  obvious  flaw  in  the 
administration's  approach  to  the 
region.  That  fundamental  flaw  is  dra- 
matically exposed  by  our  having  to 
even    consider    this    legislation,    H.R. 


4656.  That  flaw  is  the  root  cause  of 
the  deteriorating  situation  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

This  administration  came  into  off- 
fice  declaring  that  an  emphasis  on 
human  rights  is  irrelevant  to  our  for- 
eign policy.  Events  in  El  Salvador  dem- 
onstrate the  opposite:  A  successful  for- 
eign policy  in  Central  America  must  be 
based  on  a  respect  for  human  rights 
and  human  dignity.  It  is  precisely  be- 
cause of  the  Salvadoran  oligarchy's 
blatant  disrespect  for  human  rights 
that  our  foreign  policy  in  the  region  is 
in  such  disarrary.  The  rebels  in  El  Sal- 
vador have  been  successful  in  attract- 
ing support,  not  because  the  common 
people  of  that  country  are  anxious  to 
take  orders  from  Moscow  or  Havana. 
They  are  turning  to  the  rebels  because 
they  have  no  other  place  to  go.  By  ve- 
toing H.R.  4042,  which  linked  U.S.  aid 
to  El  Salvador  to  a  respect  for  human 
rights,  the  administration,  in  effect, 
gave  the  ruling  oligarchy  there  a 
signal  to  continue  the  policies  that 
have  given  the  death  squads  a  blank 
check  to  commit  any  crime  to  stay  in 
power  and  maintain  control.  By  veto- 
ing H.R.  4042,  the  administration  for- 
feited the  moral  high  ground  to  the 
left. 

It  is  therefore  again  up  to  Congress 
to  make  it  clear  that  our  country 
stands  for  some  fundamental  values, 
to  make  it  clear  that  any  aid  offered 
by  the  American  people  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  pursuit  of  certain  funda- 
mental values.  Last  fall.  Congress 
made  it  clear  that  aid  to  El  Salvador 
must  be  contingent  on  decency  and  ad- 
herence to  human  rights.  The  11- 
member  Central  American  Commis- 
sion agreed— with  3  exceptions— that 
any  aid  we  provide  that  region  will  l)e 
wasted  unless  there  is  adherence  to 
human  rights;  $1.1  billion  spent  in  El 
Savlador  in  the  last  4  years  has  al- 
ready been  wasted. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now,  that  the 
President's  pocket  veto  of  the  human 
rights  conditionality  clause  is  simply 
bad  policy.  Public  opinion  polls  and 
letters  to  congressional  offices  indicate 
the  American  people  expect  adherence 
to  human  rights  as  a  condition  of  aid. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs  for  introducing 
this  bill  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

D  1300 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4656,  legislation  to 
continue  in  effect  the  certification  re- 
quirement with  respect  to  El  Salvador 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  this  measure  which  I 
believe  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  high 
priority  our  Nation  places  on  the  need 
for  El  Salvador  to  promote  and  to  re- 
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spect  the  human  rights  of  its  own  citi- 
zens and  to  complete  the  long  overdue 
process  of  bringing  to  justice  the  mur- 
derers of  our  own  citizens. 

I  regretted  that  the  administration 
decided  to  pocket  veto  an  identical 
measure  which  Congress  adopted 
unanimously  last  session.  I  supported 
that  legislation  because  I  believed  it 
sent  an  appropriate  signal  of  our  con- 
cerns for  any  violation  of  human 
rights  to  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
tor. 

Because  the  legislation  conditioning 
U.S.  assistance  on  progress  on  human 
rights  expired  during  the  last  Con- 
gress, there  is  no  statutory  obligation 
requiring  Salvadoran  efforts  to  im- 
prove their  respect  for  human  rights. 
While  I  fully  support  and  commend 
the  administration  for  initiatives  to 
obtain  El  Salvador's  support  for  more 
progress  on  human  rights.  I  believe  a 
legislative  mandate,  such  as  that  pro- 
vided by  H.R.  4656.  will  place  in  better 
perspective  the  critical  importance  our 
Nation  attaches  to  Salvadoran  efforts 
to  help  foster  those  conditions  creat- 
ing an  environment  where  basic 
human  rights  are  assured. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 

suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  4656. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 

minutes  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 

from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Dorgan). 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  iSpeaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  travel  to  Central 
America  and  view  firsthand  what  is 
happening  in  that  region,  in  Nicara 
gua.  El  Salvador.  Guatemala.  Hondu- 
ras, and  Costa  Rica. 

All  of  us.  I  think,  share  the  same 
goal.  We  certainly  want  our  foreign 
policy  to  work  in  that  region. 

We  understand  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  turmoil  and  trouble  in  that  region, 
and  that  is  why  we  are  having  this 
debate  today.  But  to  visit  that  region 
is  to  realize  that  this  is  a  region  that  is 
engulfed  by  poverty  and  hunger  and 
sickness. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  ought 
not  resist  and  oppose  communism. 
Certainly  we  should  resist  and  oppose 
communism  in  that  region.  But  the 
question  is.  can  we  successfully  oppose 
communism  by  embracing  govern- 
ments who  seem  blind  to  executions  of 
innocent  civilians  that  are  going  on  in 
their  own  country,  not  by  the  hun- 
dreds but  by  the  tens  of  thousands? 
The  answer  clearly  is  "no." 

Let  me  just  put  in  perspective  what 
El  Salvador  is:  El  Salvador  is  one- 
tenth  the  size  of  the  congressional  dis- 
trict I  represent.  It  has  several  million 
people,  about  25,000  or  30,000  soldiers, 
about  7,000  or  8,000  or  9,000  insur- 
gents out  in  the  country  someplace. 
One  percent  of  the  people  own  60  per- 
cent of  the  property.  Hunger,  poverty, 
and  illiteracy  are  rampant.  Rightwing 
death  squads  roam  the  country  and 


line  people  up  at  2  a.m.  in  the  morning 
and  assassinate  them— men,  women, 
and  children.  That  is  El  Salvador,  and 
that  is  the  instability  we  are  trying  to 
create  a  foreign  policy  to  combat. 

The  one  thing  that  I  see  around  this 
world  is  that  the  Soviets  can  match  us 
gun  for  gun  and  bullet  for  bullet  any- 
where in  the  world.  But  what  they 
need  the  most  in  Central  America  is 
food. 

The  Soviets  cannot  produce  enough 
food  for  themselves.  We  produce  far 
more  than  we  need,  and  our  grain  bins 
are  bulging. 

Why  can  we  not  send  more  food,  and 
more  medicine,  and  more  educational 
help?  Why  cannot  our  foreign  policy 
be  better  constructed  to  help  people  in 
Central  America  rather  than  some  of 
the  governments  that  repress  those 
people. 

I  think  we  share  the  same  goal.  We 
all  want  to  be  successful  in  our  foreign 
policy  in  Central  America. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  policies 
we  have  put  in  place  under  this  admin- 
istration are  policies  that  embrace  the 
wrong  authorities,  embrace  the  wrong 
governments,  and  do  not  give  help  to 
the  people  who  desperately  need  it. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  my  friend 
yielding. 

I  am  not  anxious  to  get  into  a  battle 
or  a  debate  with  my  friend  from  North 
Dakota;  but  very  frankly,  the  whole 
Kissinger  Commission  report  author- 
ized by  the  President  and  this  body  ad- 
dresses exactly  the  points  that  were 
made  by  the  previous  speaker.  The  ad- 
ministration is  asking  for  $8  billion 
over  the  next  5  years  to  help  address 
those  problems  of  human  poverty  and 
disease  and  illiteracy  to  which  he  al- 
luded foreign  aid  alone  is  not  going  to 
solve  all  the  problems.  I  know,  but  it 
will  make  a  significant  positive  impact 
upon  our  neighbors  and  friends  to  the 
south  and  in  Central  America  who  also 
call  themselves  Americans. 

But  President  Reagan  and  Mr.  Kis- 
singer, and  statesmen  such  as  Lane 
Kirkland,  and  Robert  Strauss,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  center  of  this 
debate  reject  any  tradeoff  between  se- 
curity and  human  rights. 

We  need  both.  There  is  a  war  going 
on.  There  are  problems,  to  be  sure. 
But  there  will  be  no  chance  of  any 
human  rights  reforms  in  Central 
America  if  we  have  an  abstract,  static, 
conditionality  process  that  would 
impose  an  automatic  cutoff  in  aid,  as 
this  resolution  does. 

I  worked  with  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland.  I  like  him  and  I  respect 
him.  I  consider  him  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  to  be  responsible 
Members  of  the  Congress  in  trying  to 
further  the  cause  of  human  rights  but 
this  process  is  endangering  human 
rights  progress  by  threatening  to  cut 


off  aid  in  the  middle  of  a  Marxist-Len- 
inist inspired  war. 

But  the  Kissinger  Commission  says 
explicitly  that  we  should  not  so  inter- 
pret conditionally  so  as  to  undermine 
our  security  interests  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

I  am  just  disappointed  that  this  im- 
portant measure  has  come  up  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  This  summary 
procedure  does  not  allow  for  a 
thoughtful  consideration  or  delibera- 
tion. Forty  minutes  is  not  enough  time 
for  meaningful  debate.  And  since  no 
amendments  are  allowed.  Members  are 
precluded  from  offering  language  to 
improve  the  resolution. 

The  President  vetoed  this  bill  not 
because  he  did  not  want  rigid  condi- 
tions on  our  aid  to  Central  America. 
There  are  conditions  on  our  aid  to 
Central  America.  I  am  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Foreign  Operations 
Committee.  We  have  very  strong  con- 
ditions on  security  assistance.  By  act 
of  this  Congress,  the  Salvadoran  Gov- 
ernment is  required  to  make  progress 
in  land  reform.  They  have  to  make 
progress  in  their  judicial  system.  They 
have  to  make  progress  with  regard  to 
bringing  to  justice  the  murderers  of 
the  nuns  and  the  murderers  of  the 
labor  union  leaders.  There  has  to  be 
an  unambiguous  end  to  death  squad 
activity. 

Those  are  conditions  of  our  foreign 
aid  programs  for  Central  America.  But 
there  has  been  progress  by  El  Salva- 
dor and  we  should  recognize  it  and  en- 
courage more  progress  rather  then 
threatening  to  cut  off  aid. 
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The  administration.  I  would  say  to 
my  friend  from  Maryland,  has  been 
quite  candid  and  positive  in  coming  up 
with  language  to  try  to  meet  the  con- 
cerns of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Barnes).  Frankly  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  we  bring  this  bill  to  a 
vote  under  such  constraints  that  leave 
us  really  no  option  other  than  to  vote 
for  it  or  against  it. 

From  my  standpoint.  I  think  this 
legislation  is  a  mistake.  We  already 
have  strong  conditions  on  our  aid. 
This  bill  is  too  static,  it  is  too  abstract, 
it  does  not  recognize  at  all  that  there 
has  been  progress. 

And  why  just  single  out  El  Salvador? 
If  we  held  Lebanon  to  this  level  of 
human  rights  progress.  Lebanon  would 
not  get  any  support.  Does  anybody 
think,  in  this  room,  that  Pakistan 
could  meet  the  conditions  of  this  type 
of  conditionality?  No  way.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Egypt  could  either. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Kemp)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  an  additional  30  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 


Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Briefly,  because  I  do  not 
have  much  time. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  bill  that 
we  are  discussing  is  not  the  one  that 
the  gentleman  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  describ- 
ing. The  bill  before  us  would  require 
progress;  it  does  not  require  that  they 
have  reached  the  ultimate  Jeffersoni- 
an  democracy  the  gentleman  is  de- 
scribing. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  my  time  back. 

Mr.  BARNES.  All  it  requires  is  that 
we  make  progress,  that  is  all  we  ask. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  that.  I  take 
back  my  time  if  I  can  just  say 

Mr.  BARNES.  That  is  all  we  ask. 

Mr.  KEMP.  -Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have 
my  time  back? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  again  ex- 
pired. The  gentleman  cannot  take  his 
time  back  unless  he  is  yielded  time,  ad- 
ditional time. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  was  trying  to  get  my 
time  back  in  the  middle  of  the  gentle- 
man s  (Mr.  Barnes)  remarks. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  1  minute  additional  to 
the  gentleman  (Mr.  Kemp)  if  he  will 
accept  it. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  that,  my 
friend  yielding  and  it  is  consistent 
with  his  good  will  toward  all  views 
being  expressed  and  I  thank  him  for 
it.  He  is  a  gentleman. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Mary- 
land, the  President  vetoed  this  lan- 
guage not  because  he  is  against  condi- 
tionality but  because  he  thought  this 
process  and  this  bill  were  too  static 
and  too  rigid  in  its  application.  If  ap- 
plied as  rigidly  as  the  language  calls 
for  it  could  set  back  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy in  El  Salvador.  All  we  are 
doing  is  overriding  that  veto  in  a  circu- 
itous way. 

I  am  not  going  to  support  this  bill.  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake.  I  understand  the 
deep  concern  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  has.  But  this  legislation 
does  not  recognize  that  there  has  been 
progress  and  we  need  to  foster  that 
progress  and  it  ought  to  be  done  si- 
multaneously with  security  assistance. 
By  acting  preemptively,  we  deny  the 
Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central 
America  a  chance  to  bring  its  very 
thoughtful  and  progressive  Central 
America  policy  recommendations  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  section  of  the 
Commission's  report  which  endorsed 
some  form  of  certification  require- 
ment for  military  aid  to  El  Salvador  is 
not  something  that  can  be  taken  apart 
from  the  other  recommendations  for 
our  overall  policy  for  the  region.  It 
should  be  reviewed  in  concert  with  our 
total  policy,  and  not  handled  in  this 
summary  fashion  embodied  in  H.R. 
4656. 


For  example,  the  Kissinger  report 
warns  that  "were  military  aid  to  be  cut 
off  •  •  •  such  a  development  would  be 
unacceptable  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  human  rights  and  security." 

As  responsible  legislators.  I  believe 
that  any  legislation  requiring  certifica- 
tion should  also  require  a  report  on 
the  impact  of  cutting  off  military  aid 
on  the  human  rights  situation  in  El 
Salvador.  That  is  something  we  cannot 
ignore. 

This  recognition  prompted  Dr.  Kis- 
singer's dissent  and  caution:  The 
President  and  the  Congress  should  not 
interpret  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations in  any  fashion  that  would  un- 
dermine U.S.  security  interests  in  Cen- 
tral America.  I  agree. 

That  type  of  "all  or  nothing  "  ap- 
proach is  not  constructive  statecraft. 
It  is  not  sensitive  to  unique  consider- 
ations. For  example,  the  human  rights 
situation  in  Lebanon  is  a  tragedy— but 
is  that  the  fault  of  the  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment? With  respect  to  El  Salvador, 
we  also  must  ask  what  the  impact  of 
withholding  military  aid  would  be. 
Who  would  be  hurt— human  rights 
abusers,  or  the  victims  of  the  left— the 
people  of  El  Salvador? 

And  we  must  remember,  there  is  a 
war  going  on  in  Central  America,  and 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  help  your 
society  improve  when  it  is  under 
attack.  Even  under  these  extraordinar- 
ily difficult  circumstances,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  has  managed 
to  hold  free  elections,  in  which  over  80 
percent  of  the  voting  age  public  par- 
ticipated despite  terrorist  threats  from 
the  guerrillas.  A  majority  of  the  coun- 
tries in  the  world  today  do  not  have  a 
free  press,  but  El  Salvador  does.  Free- 
dom of  religion  is  strictly  respected. 
This  is  a  country  that  is  struggling  to 
grow  democratically;  and  I  believe 
that  as  Americans  we  should  help. 

Procedurally,  I  question  the  decision 
to  bring  this  controversial  resolution 
before  the  Congress  under  suspension 
of  the  rules.  Because  no  amendments 
are  in  order,  and  because  debate  is  se- 
verely limited,  the  House  has  little  and 
inadequate  opportunity  to  examine 
the  legislation  and  its  implications. 

I  am  dissatisfied  by  this  procedure 
because  I  believe  that,  by  working  to- 
gether in  this  body  and  with  the  ad- 
ministration, we  could  fashion  legisla- 
tion that  would  make  a  positive  contri- 
bution to  what  has  always  been  a  cen- 
tral objective  of  U.S.  foreign  policy: 
promoting  American  ideals  and  demo- 
cratic institutions,  and  human  rights. 

As  the  senior  Republican  on  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee,  I  spon- 
sored legislation  to  require  periodic  re- 
ports from  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Treasury  evaluating  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  of  coun- 
tries that  receive  U.S.  aid.  so  that  we 
can  assess  the  effectiveness  of  our  aid 
in  promoting  economic  freedom  and 


economic     liberties,     without     which 
human  rights  are  forfeit. 

I  would  like  to  see  such  evaluations 
provided  to  Congress  on  a  regular 
basis,  not  just  with  respect  to  El  Salva- 
dor, and  not  limited  to  military  aid, 
but  with  respect  to  our  aid  programs 
throughout  the  world. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  dated  reso- 
lution in  any  way  represents  the  best 
we  can  do.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  its  en- 
actment into  law  would  advance 
human  rights  in  El  Salvador,  or  U.S. 
security  interests  in  the  region. 

I  fully  expect  that  more  thoughtful 
legislation  will  be  forthcoming  in  the 
months  ahead.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
league Mike  Barnes  will  play  an  in- 
strumental role  in  fashioning  that  leg- 
islation, and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  toward  that  goal. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  to  vote 
against  this  bill. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Barnes) 
for  his  time. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz). 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  our  very  able 
and  distinguished  chairman  for  yield- 
ing me  the  time. 

I  suppose  this  bill  is  better  than 
nothing,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  not  much 
more.  When  it  was  first  adopted  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  certification  was 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  that  unless  they  achieved 
substantial  control  over  their  own  se- 
curity forces,  thereby  bringing  to  an 
end  the  indiscriminate  torture  and 
murder  of  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
by  those  forces,  they  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  receive  American  military 
assistance. 

Since  the  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion, however,  the  number  of  noncom- 
batant  deaths  in  El  Salvador  has 
reached  tens  of  thousands.  Yet  in 
spite  of  that  sad  and  lamentable  fact, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
nevertheless  submittted  the  required 
certifications  to  the  Congress  on  the 
grounds  that  the  situation  in  El  Salva- 
dor is  getting  better. 

Consequently,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
me  to  be  overly  optimistic  that  the  re- 
enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
enable  us  to  achieve  the  primary  pur- 
pose for  which  the  certification  was 
enacted  originally,  which  is  to  bring 
the  involvement  of  the  security  forces 
in  El  Salvador  in  the  death  squads  in 
that  country  to  an  end. 

I  have  no  reason  to  conclude  the 
President  is  any  more  likely  to  submit 
fair  and  accurate  certifications  in  the 
future  than  he  has  been  in  the  past. 

But  I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  that  that  is  relatively  irrele- 
vant in  comparison  to  the  far  greater 
problem  that  confronts  us  in  the 
weeks  ahead. 

We  are  now  faced  by  a  request  from 
the  administration  lor  a  very  substan- 
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tial  increase  in  the  level  of  military  as- 
sistance to  El  Salvador.  I  want  to  serve 
notice  that  there  are  those  of  us  in 
this  House  who  will  not  support  any- 
thing like  the  kind  of  increase  the  ad- 
ministration is  requesting  unless  we 
can  reach  agreement  on  a  new  form  of 
certification  legislation  designed  to  ac- 
complish the  job  of  making  it  clear 
that  unless  the  authorities  in  El  Salva- 
dor get  rid  of  these  death  squads,  they 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  receive  ad- 
ditional military  assistance.  And  when 
we  approach  that  task,  which  I  hope 
we  can  do  in  a  bipartisan  fashion.  I 
trust  no  one  will  point  to  the  reenact- 
ment  of  this  bill  as  an  adequate  or  ac- 
ceptable basis  for  an  agreement  with 
respect  to  the  administrations  aid  re- 
quest for  the  next  fiscal  year.  This 
does  not  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended  in  the  past.  It  will  clearly 
not  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended  in  the  future.  We  are  going 
to  need  a  new  formulation  which  is 
more  effective  and  acceptable. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nevada  (Mrs.  Vucanovich). 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
looks  like  the  Congress  may  have 
reached  an  all  time  high  in  promoting 
activity  for  activity's  sake.  Today,  we 
consider  H.R.  4656.  a  bill  that  serves 
only  as  a  reminder  to  the  Congress 
that  it  must  do  what  it  has  already 
charged  itself  with  doing,  considering 
the  issue  of  human  rights  certification 
in  El  Salvador  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year.  That  makes  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  unnecessary  and  a 
waste  of  taxpayers  money. 

But.  more  importantly,  consider- 
ation of  this  resolution  represents  a 
squandering  of  valuable  time  when  the 
Congress  should  be  dealing  with  legis- 
lation demanded  by  our  people.  I'm 
talking  about  consideration  of  mean- 
ingful and  needed  legislation  like  the 
line  item  veto,  the  balanced  budget 
amendment,  bankruptcy  law  reform, 
immigration  reform,  or  any  of  a 
numl)er  of  other  important  legislative 
matters. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  ask  two  things 
from  my  colleagues  here  today.  First, 
defeat  this  meaningless  resolution  and 
avoid  the  damaging  partisanship  that 
it  will  impose  upon  our  foreign  policy. 
And  second,  whatever  your  individual 
decision  on  this  resolution,  let  us  pass 
our  judgment  now,  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, and  not  waste  any  more  of  our 
time. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Markey). 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4656. 

I  do  not  l)elieve  there  is  a  Member  of 
this  House  who  could  in  good  con- 
science oppose  this  bill. 

H.R.  4656  conditions  U.S.  aid  on 
reform  and  respect  for  human  rights 


in  El  Salvador.  But  when  we  talk 
about  human  rights  in  El  Salvador, 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  torture 
and  murder. 

More  than  30,000  people  have  been 
murdered  in  El  Salvador  since  1979. 
Most  of  them  were  killed  by  their  own 
Government  and  its  allied  death 
squads. 

This  is  the  same  Government  to 
which  our  country  gave  $1  billion 
worth  of  guns  and  money  in  the  last 
few  years.  And  the  same  Government 
to  which  the  administration  now 
wants  to  give  another  $1  billion  or  $2 
billion. 

Making  progress  in  human  rights  is 
the  least  we  can  ask  of  the  Salvadoran 
Government.  But  they  are  thumbing 
their  noses  at  us.  The  members  of  the 
Salvadoran  security  forces  who  raped 
and  murdered  American  nuns  have 
gone  unpunished.  No  death  squad 
member  has  been  convicted  for  any  ol 
the  thousands  of  murders  in  El  Salva- 
dor. And  land  reform  is  under  attack. 
Requiring  human  rights  certification 
is  simple  moral  decency. 

It  is  also  intelligent  foreign  policy, 
because  a  Salvadoran  Government 
that  does  not  respect  the  rights  of  its 
people  cannot  retain  the  support  of  its 
people. 

Congress  should  have  no  trouble 
passing  this  bill.  We  should  not  even 
be  debating  this  bill. 

But  last  November.  President 
Reagan  gave  a  pocket  veto  to  a  bill 
with  this  very  language.  What  does 
that  say? 

Does  it  say  that  only  Congress  is  se- 
rious about  human  rights  in  El  Salva- 
dor? 

Does  it  say  that  President  Reagan's 
newfound  opposition  to  death  squads 
is  limited  to  words,  not  deeds? 

Does  it  say  that  the  administration 
will  let  nothing  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
military  solution  in  El  Salvador? 

The  President  talks  about  a  biparti- 
san foreign  policy.  And  he  set  up  the 
Kissinger  Commission  to  achieve  this 
bipartisan  foreign  policy. 

But  where  was  the  President's  com- 
mitment to  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
when  he  vetoed  the  certification  bill 
last  November? 

President  Reagan's  own  bipartisan 
Commission  on  Central  America  has 
since  urged  passage  of  certification 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  indispensi- 
ble,  but  it  is  not  enough.  It  will  help 
our  foreign  policy  officials  prod  the 
Salvadorans  toward  reform. 

But  meanwhile,  the  whole  Central 
American  region  is  on  the  brink  of 
war. 

If  we  do  not  force  the  administration 
to  abandon  its  strategy  of  military 
confrontation,  we  are  just  arguing 
about  cabin  assignments  on  the  Titan- 
ic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  made 
it  clear  that  he  will  not  force  the  Sal- 


vadoran Government  to  respect 
human  rights. 

If  he  will  not.  Congress  must. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  bill, 
and  then  continue  the  fight  for  a 
peaceful,  principled  U.S.  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America. 
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Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  mind- 
boggling  the  way  numbers  get  thrown 
around  down  here  just  randomly.  We 
heard  38,000  deaths  attributed  all  to 
the  rightwing  death  squads  yesterday 
at  committee  hearings.  Today  the  ante 
has  been  raised  to  50,000  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  People's  Republic  of 
Massachusetts. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  numbers  go 
the  other  way.  And  I  just  do  not  know 
whether  their  computers  are  working 
or  not  on  the  liberal  side  of  the  aisle, 
but  the  statistics  show  that  civilian 
deaths  attributable  to  political  vio- 
lence have  been  going  down  steadily 
by  anybody's  count.  Here  arc  the  Em- 
bassy's figures,  here  are  the  figure 
from  the  other  sources,  including 
Tutela  Legal.  They  are  going  down. 

It  just  seems  to  me  if  they  cannot 
count  they  ought  to  at  least  have  a 
proper  sense  of  direction. 

Now  there  have  been  three  members 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  mur- 
dered, I  will  grant  that.  And  all  three 
of  them  are  from  the  rightwing 
ARENA  Party,  but  I  guess  that  does 
not  count. 

Now  I  heard  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  say  we  should  give  more 
aid  to  people  and  not  to  the  govern- 
ment. We  are  embracing  the  wrong  au- 
thority. 

Well,  the  problem  with  giving  the 
aid  to  the  people  is  the  Communists 
blow  it  up.  They  blow  up  the  bridges, 
and  the  power  stations,  and  all  of  the 
infrastructure.  So  unless  you  have 
some  military  to  surround  the  infra- 
structure, you  may  as  well  set  fire  to 
the  money  and  let  it  go  up  in  smoke. 
You  must  protect  your  investment 
with  military  aid.  That  is  the  reality. 
That  is  called  getting  mugged  by  reali- 
ty. That  is  the  way  it  is  down  there. 

I  have  heard  the  same  voices  per- 
haps coming  out  of  different  people, 
but  the  sound  is  the  same,  the  melody 
is  the  same,  that  we  have  to  have  a 
government  down  there  that  is 
immune,  that  is  making  progress  on 
the  issue  of  human  rights. 

The  Shah  of  Iran  was  certainly  a 
bad  example.  And  so  we  immunized 
ourselves  from  any  taint  over  there. 
And  you  know  what  we  got?  I  do  not 
have  to  tell  the  Members  what  we  got; 
we  got  something  far  worse. 

Now  the  perfect  is  the  enemy  of  the 
good.  The  consequence  of  enforcing 
what  you  want  is  to  turn  the  5  million 
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bleeding,  suffering  people  of  El  Salva- 
dor over  to  those  wonderful,  warm 
Marxist-Leninists.  That,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  not  helpful  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights. 

I  could  support  this  if  we  would  do  it 
to  all  of  the  countries  to  whom  we 
ladle  out  foreign  aid.  But  we  zero  in  on 
one  little  country  that  has  a  very 
bl(X)dy,  brutal  insurrection  going  on 
and  we  demand  that  human  rights 
progress  be  shown.  Well,  maybe  it 
cannot  be  shown.  Maybe  it  is  difficult 
for  this  period  and  maybe  it  will 
happen  in  this  period.  But  you  cut  off 
military  aid  guaranteeing  a  Commu- 
nist victory.  Then  you  say,  my  good- 
ness, what  a  terrible  thing. 

Well,  would  it  not  be  awful  if  in  rev- 
enue sharing  to  the  local  governments 
we  had  to  certify  that  human  rights 
conditions  were  improving?  I  note  with 
some  interest  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  this  month.  February  3.  that 
Newark,  N.J.,  has  been  sued  by  the 
Justice  Department  charged  with 
egregious  and  flagrant,  unconstitu- 
tional conditions  in  the  city's  jails. 

Now,  I  will  not  spoil  the  Members' 
lunch  hour  reading  what  is  going  on  in 
the  jails  of  Newark,  which  is  the  home 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  would  not  do  that  to  the 
Members  because  that  is  the  way 
things  are.  It  is  tough  in  Newark,  N.J. 

Let  us  move  over  to  the  place  where 
the  gentleman  from  Brooklyn  who 
just  spoke  with  such  punctiliousness 
about  human  rights  in  El  Salvador. 
His  area  of  expertise,  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  We  regularly  receive 
mail  from  him  urging  increased  trade 
and  we  removed  trade  barriers. 

Now  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
a  gentlelady  from  Connecticut  urging 
we  all  send  a  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  com- 
plaining about  5,000  executions,  with- 
out trial,  or  at  least  without  indict- 
ment. Executions  decreed  by  adminis- 
trative order;  100,000  citizens  arrested 
and  banished  to  remote  labor  camps. 

Why,  I  bet  you  that  was  never 
brought  up  when  the  Prime  Minister 
was  over  here  visiting  and  sipping  tea 
with  everybody. 

Now  here  is  Time  magazine,  January 
16. 

Hypocrisy  reigns  supreme. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

(Mr.  ECKART). 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could 
not  help  but  be  chagrined  by  the  pre- 
vious speakers  statements.  Of  course 
we  expect  the  death  numbers  to  go 
down.  There  are  less  people  to  kill  in 
El  Salvador  with  each  succeeding 
month. 

And  I  would  love  for  the  people  of  El 
Salvador  to  have  the  same  opportuni- 
ty as  those  in  Newark,  N.J.,  to  file  a 
suit  to  seek  to  protect  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  For,  if  they  tried  to  do 
that  in  El  Salvador,  they  would  find 


the  courts  closed.  They  would  find  no 
constitution  there  to  protect  their 
riFlits. 

Hypocrisy,  indeed,  is  a  fun  word  to 
bandy  about.  And  perhaps  what  we 
are  doing  in  the  course  of  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  aid  is  to  try  to  assert 
through  what  this  legislation  presents 
to  us  today  as  an  opportunity  of  the 
American  people,  the  taxpayers,  who 
will  pay  both  financially  and  in  some 
instances,  personally,  for  the  conse- 
quences of  this  foreign  policy  of  this 
administration  or  any  future  adminis- 
tration. 

A  foreign  policy  that  does  not  enjoy 
the  support  of  the  American  people  is 
doomed  to  fail.  It  will  fail  because  it  is 
intrinsically  weak  at  home. 

This  certification  process,  albeit  a 
feeble  one.  and  one  which  many  of  us 
would  assume  would  like  to  be  strong- 
er, preserves  the  rights  and  the  pre- 
rogatives of  this  House  as  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  taxpayers,  the 
financers  of  the  foreign  policy  initia- 
tives of  this  administration,  to  have 
them  come  back  to  us  and  to  justify 
what  they  are  doing  with  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  dollars. 

The  proposal  that  we  have  before  us 
is  not  a  small  step,  but  a  giant  leap.  A 
giant  leap  for  those  of  us  who  believe 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  based 
on  the  fundamental  principles  that 
founded,  not  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador,  but  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

If  we  believe  those  principles  are  as 
strong  today  as  they  were  200  years 
ago,  then  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  critical  and  important. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Molinari). 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lis- 
tened with  intent  to  the  debate  so  far 
today  and  the  scale  that  was  submit- 
ted by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Hyde)  shows  a  sharp  drop  since 
1981  to  today  in  the  civilian  deaths  at- 
tributable to  political  violence. 

I  think  it  is  no  coincidence  that  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  that  is  when  we  first 
brought  into  being  the  certification 
process.  And  I  think  that  we  cannot 
overlook  the  fact  that  maybe  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  seen 
such  a  sharp  drop  in  the  violence  in  El 
Salvador. 

And  for  that  reason  I  am  going  to 
support  this  measure. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
in  closing. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  last 
American  killed  in  El  Salvador  was 
killed  by  the  guerrillas. 

n  1330 

Mention  was  made  during  the  debate 
about  the  decision  or  opinion  of  Judge 
Tyler.  I  have  been  informed  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  they  would  very 
much   like   to   release   the  statement 


and  finding  and  investigative  report  of 
Judge  Tyler  because  it  shows  in  very 
strong  language  the  efforts  the  admin- 
istration has  made  to  get  the  case  to 
trial. 

However,  to  do  so  might  very  well 
jeopardize  the  case  itself,  and  I  think 
that  is  what  we  should  be  concerned 
with. 

I  would  point  out  also  that,  contrary 
to  what  has  been  said  by  some  people 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  at  least 
the  implication  they  gave,  we  are  pro- 
viding three  times  as  much  economic 
aid  as  military  aid. 

Also  interesting,  during  the  period  of 
1979  to  1983.  U.S.  economic  assistance 
has  totaled  $607  million,  while  the 
guerrilla  cost  to  the  economy,  the 
value  of  what  the  guerrillas  have  de- 
stroyed in  the  economy,  exceeds  $826 
million. 

So  I  think  we  should  keep  our  eye  on 
the  program  here,  Mr.  Speaker.  While 
I  support  this  resolution  today,  I  do 
feel  that  there  are  much  better  ways 
of  bringing  about  the  objectives  that 
we  all  seek. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  in  closing,  let  me 
thank  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO),  for  his  comments 
today,  his  support  of  this  resolution. 

As  was  indicated  at  the  outset,  this 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  relatively  rou- 
tine. The  House  has  passed  this  bill 
twice  before.  In  fact,  the  last  time  it 
was  passed  by  unanimous  consent. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  it  in  the 
House. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  again 
today  see  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
support  for  the  bill  as  an  indication  of 
continuing  concern  in  the  United 
States  about  the  issues  that  are  delin- 
eated, the  criteria  that  are  delineated 
in  the  bill.  I  will  not  describe  them 
again.  The  Members  are  very  familiar 
with  it. 

I  urge  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4656,  a  bill 
which  would  make  aid  to  El  Salvador 
contingent  on  a  certification  by  the 
President  that  progress  is  being  made 
in  that  nation  on  human  rights. 

This  Nation  has  committed  more 
than  $1  billion  to  El  Salvador  since 
1979,  nearly  a  third  of  that  for  mili- 
tary aid.  During  that  same  period, 
some  35,000  noncombatant  civilians 
have  been  killed  by  Salvadoran  Gov- 
ernment forces  and  rightwing  death 
squads.  The  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion prompted  Congress  in  1981  to  re- 
quire the  President  to  certify  every  6 
months  that  progress  was  being  made 
by  that  government  in  the  area  of 
human  rights.  When  that  law  expired 
late  last  year.  Congress  approved  H.R. 
4042,  a  measure  which  placed  further 
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conditions  on  El  Salvador  aid.  Specifi- 
cally, the  President  was  required  to 
certify  that  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment was  improving  its  human  rights 
record,  carrying  out  land  reforms  and 
investigating  the  murders  of  American 
citizens  in  that  nation,  including  the 
deaths  of  four  American  churchwom- 
en. 

While  this  Congress  was  in  recess. 
President  Reagan  vetoed  this  measure. 
The  administration  now  appears  ready 
to  request  $150  million  more  in  mili- 
tary aid  in  fiscal  1984,  this  in  addition 
to  the  $68.4  million  already  approved 
by  the  Congress. 

This  Congress  cannot  allow  aid  to  El 
Salvador  to  continue  without  some 
move  toward  reversing  the  reign  of 
terror  instituted  by  forces  alien  to  de- 
mocracy. At  this  point,  it  is  worth- 
while to  recall  the  advice  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  own  National  Bipartisan  Com- 
mission on  Central  America.  The  so- 
called  Kissinger  Commission  said  in  its 
report: 

Military  aid  should,  through  legislation 
requiring  periodic  reports.  t»e  made  contin- 
gent upon  demonstrated  progress  toward 
free  elections:  freedom  of  association:  the 
estabhshment  of  rule  of  law  and  an  effec- 
tive judicial  system:  and  the  termination  of 
the  activities  of  the  so-called  death  squads, 
as  well  as  vigorous  action  against  those 
guilty  of  crimes  and  the  prosecution  to  the 
extent  possible  of  past  offenders.  These  con 
ditions  should  be  seriously  enforced. 

These  conditions  will  not  be  en- 
forced, I  would  suggest,  by  an  adminis- 
tration which  vetoes  congressional  leg- 
islation which  would  give  the  force  of 
law  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Kissinger  Commission  and  others.  If 
we  are  to  encourage  action  on  human 
rights  in  El  Salvador,  we  must  pass  the 
measure  now  before  us  and.  if  it  is 
vetoed  once  again  by  the  President,  we 
must  be  ready  to  override  that  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  admission  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  George  Shultz. 
we  know  that  conditions  in  El  Salva- 
dor threaten  the  lives  of  civilians.  In 
testimony  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  March  16.  1983.  he  noted 
that  political  violence  against  non- 
combatants  remains  a  serious  prob- 
lem."    He     also     acknowledged     that 

"little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in 
rebuilding  a  judicial  system  free  from 
intimidation  and  coercion." 

There  are  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion which  lay  the  blame  for  many  ci- 
vilian deaths  squarely  at  the  feet  of 
the  Salvadoran  Government.  The 
Archdiocese  of  San  Salvador  reports 
that  during  the  first  6  months  of  1983. 
murders  of  civilians  by  Government 
forces  and  paramilitary  groups  alined 
with  the  government  totaled  2.527. 

The  violence  against  civilians  contin- 
ues. In  a  recent  report  by  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  Americas 
Watch.  Permin  Garcia  Guardado,  a 
member  of  the  ACOINS  cooperative  in 
the  village  of  Las  Hojas,  described  a 


massacre  of  cooperative  workers  by 
government  forces  on  February  22, 
1983. 

On  that  day,  Mr.  Guardado  re- 
counts, some  200  uniformed  soldiers 
from  the  Jaguar  Battalion  of  the  Son- 
sonate  garrison  arrived  at  the  village. 
The  leader  of  the  soldiers,  at  the  direc- 
tion of  three  men  with  covered  faces, 
took  from  the  cooperative  seven  men 
who  were  denounced  as  subversives  by 
these  faceless  accusers. 

When  Guardado  and  others  went  to 
the  Garrison's  headquarters  in  Son- 
sonate  to  inquire  about  the  status  of 
their  friends,  they  were  told  by  the 
garrison  commander  that  no  report 
had  been  filed  on  the  incident.  This 
led  them  to  search  for  what  they 
feared  would  be  corpses.  Their  fears 
were  justified.  One  kilometer  from  the 
cooperative    they    found    them.    Mr 


•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  passage  of  H.R.  4656. 
which  would  extend  the  statutory  re- 
quirement that  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance to  El  Salvador  be  conditioned  on 
progress  in  the  area  of  human  rights. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  El  Salvador 
estimates  that  45,000  civilians  have 
been  murdered  by  Government  securi- 
ty forces  and  death  squads  since 
1979— that  is  1  percent  of  the  Salva- 
doran population.  Consider  what  our 
reaction  would  be  if  I  percent  of  the 
U.S.  population  were  murdered  in  a  4- 
year  period— that  would  be  2.4  million 
Americans  killed. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  all  this  ad- 
ministration dares  to  ask  in  the  way  of 
human  rights  progress  is  that  the 
murders  per  month  by  Government 
forces  decrease,  and  those  responsible 
be  given  other  jobs.  What  would  we 


Guardado    described    the    scene    this    say  if  a  mas^murderer  in  the  United 

States  was  given  as  punishment  an 
overseas  assignment  or  a  lateral  trans- 
fer? I  liked  Richard  Cohen's  pointed 


way: 

AH  of  them  had  their  heads  destroyed  by 
shots  and  their  thumbs  twisted,  some  to  the 
back,  others  to  the  front.  Among  them  was 
my  .son  I  mentioned. earlier.  We  found  the 
bodies  at  1  p  m.  and  besides  the  corpses  of 
the  members  of  the  cooperative,  also  there 
were  bodies  of  10  unknown  to  us  between  20 
and  40  years  old. 

Mr.  Guardado  was  later  informed  by 
the  garrison  commander  that  the 
people  who  were  killed,  which  the 
commander  said  numbered  only  four, 
died  because  they  were  subversives. 

Amnesty  International  has  docu- 
mented the  complicity  of  the  El  Salva- 
dor Government  in  the  killing  of  civil- 
ians. In  its  1983  report,  the  organiza- 
tion said: 

Amnesty  International  believed  that  all 
branches  of  the  security  forces  including 
the  paramilitary  civilian  defen.se  groups 
under  military  control  and  newly  trained 
counter-insurgency  battalions,  were  in- 
volved in  a  systematic  and  widespread  pro- 
gram of  torture,  abduction  and  individual 
and  mass  killings  of  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  victims  of  government  violence  in- 
cluded people  of  suspected  opposition  to  the 
authorities  from  all  .sectors  of  society.  They 
also  included  residents  in  areas  targeted  for 
security  operations  whose  killing  or  mutila- 
tion appeared  to  have  been  completely  arbi- 
trary. Amnesty  International  was  also  inves- 
tigating the  reasons  for  arrest  of  the  several 
hundred  political  prisoners  held  in  El  Salva- 
dor, and  their  reasons  for  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  violations  of 
human  rights  by  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  are  both  blatant  and  con- 
tinuous. By  increasing  military  aid  to 
this  nation,  while  asking  for  no  change 
in  the  Salvadoran  Government's  poli- 
cies. I  believe  we  actually  encourage 
such  abuse  of  rights  by  those  now  in 
power.  By  demanding  that  conditions 
be  met  before  aid  is  allowed  to  contin- 
ue, we  can  begin  to  reverse  the  cycle  of 
terror  that  has  swept  that  nation. 

I  urge  a  "yes  "  vote  on  H.R.  4656,  a 
measure  which  is  identical  to  the  bill 
which  the  President  vetoed  in  Novem- 
ber.* 


comment  in  a  recent  Washington  Post 
editorial  referring  to  the  reassignment 
of  Salvadoran  military  officers  linked 
to  the  death  squads.  "Salvadoran  jus- 
tice can  be  brutal. " 

Administration  rhetoric  not  with- 
standing, the  President  has  completely 
ignored  the  human  rights  process,  and 
will  certify  "progress"  on  the  most 
contrived  pretext.  Nevertheless,  we 
should  keep  up  the  pressure  in  any 
way  we  can  on  both  our  own  Govern- 
ment and  the  Salvadoran  Government 
on  the  matter  of  human  rights.  We 
must  keep  the  diplomatic  heat  on  by 
requiring  verifiable  progress  in  human 
rights,  land  reform,  free  elections,  and 
investigation  of  the  murders  of  the 
four  American  women.  We  must  be 
more  vigilant  in  seeing  that  our  food 
aid  and  economic  aid  are  not  abused. 
We  should  withhold  financial  assist- 
ance of  all  kinds  unless  and  until  there 
is  a  government  worth  supporting  in 
El  Salvador.  There  will  be  no  hope  at 
all  if  Congress  throws  in  the  towel  and 
abdicates  its  responsibilities  in  this 
matter.* 

•  Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
H.R.  4656  making  aid  to  El  Salvador 
contingent  on  the  President  certifying 
to  the  Congress  every  6  months  that 
the  Salvadoran  Government  is  making 
progress  in  protecting  human  rights, 
implementing  land  reform  and  guaran- 
teeing free  elections.  This  certification 
process  has  certainly  not  been  the  ef- 
fective check  Congress  intended  it  to 
be.  but  it  is  one  of  several  steps  that 
must  be  taken  to  assure  public  support 
for  aid  to  El  Salvador. 

In  recent  weeks  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration finally  notified  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  that  the  right- 
wing  death  squads  had  to  be  stopped. 
Those  squads  are  terrorizing  Salvador- 
ans  who  seek  change  in  the  social  and 
political  conditions  that  have  existed. 
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Yet  such  change  must  occur.  The  Kis- 
singer Commission  report  makes  it 
clear  that  change  is  not  only  just,  but 
also  critical  to  the  success  of  efforts  to 
fight  Marxist  aided  guerrillas. 

The  death  squads  have  been  linked 
to  military  and  civilian  officials  of  the 
Government.  The  United  States 
should  not  support  a  government 
which  tolerates,  if  not  encourages, 
such  terror;  the  American  people  will 
not  accept  it  morally.  The  death 
squads  undermine  the  ability  of  the 
Salvadoran  Government  to  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  its  people.  They 
undermine  the  legitimacy  and  credibil- 
ity of  American  policy  in  the  eyes  of 
our  allies  and  the  Third  World.  They 
must  be  stopped. 

Over  the  last  3  years  many  U.S.  offi- 
cials including  former  Ambassadors  to 
El  Salvador  have  tried  to  convince  the 
Reagan  adm.inistration  to  protest  vig- 
orously the  failure  of  the  Salvadoran 
Government  to  suppress  this  terror. 
Until  now  the  administration's  policy 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  indiffer- 
ence. 

I  hope  the  administration  now  plans 
to  bring  every  possible  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Salvadoran  leadership  to 
stop  the  death  squads.  The  adminis- 
tration's past  indifference  however,  re- 
quires it  to  prove  to  Congress  as  well 
as  to  the  Salvadoran  Government  that 
it  means  business.  One  step  forward 
for  the  administration  would  be  to  re- 
verse its  stand  on  the  legislation 
before  us— accept  the  certification 
process  and  seriously  pursue  the 
intent  of  its  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  and  should 
work  to  build  a  bipartisan  policy  to 
meet  the  serious  challenge  in  Central 
America.  But  if  we  are  to  achieve  any- 
thing like  the  commitment  called  for 
in  the  Commission  report,  many 
Americans  will  have  to  be  assured  that 
the  regimes  we  support  are  pursuing 
the  goals  of  economic  justice  and  the 
rule  of  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  naive  for  us 
to  expect  El  Salvador,  in  the  midst  of 
civil  war  to  meet  the  same  standards 
of  civil  rights  which  we  expect  for  our- 
selves. In  fact,  even  with  our  affluence 
and  long  tradition  of  civil  liberties,  we 
have  difficulty  meeting  the  standards 
we  profess.  But  at  the  same  time  we 
cannot  ignore  the  persistent  use  of 
terror  by  the  death  squads— terror 
which  violates  all  we  claim  to  be  work- 
ing for— terror  which  alienates  the 
people  whose  support  the  Government 
needs— terror  which  frustrates  the 
social  change  critical  to  longer  term 
justice  and  stability.* 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  4656.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  enthusiastic  support  of  this 
vital  legislation  which  would  "contin- 
ue in  effect  the  current  certification 
requirements  with  respect  to  El  Salva- 
dor until  the  Congress  enacts  new  leg- 
islation providing  conditions  for  U.S. 


military  assistance  to  El  Salvador  or 
until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984, 
whichever  occurs  first. " 

I  also  want  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Congressman  Mi- 
chael Barnes,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Western  Hemisphere 
Affairs,  and  Congressman  Dante  Fas- 
CELL,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  for  providing  the  lead- 
ership in  bringing  this  important  legis- 
lation to  the  floor. 

H.R.  4656  would  provide  needed  le- 
verage in  our  dealings  with  the  Salva- 
doran military  and  security  forces  and 
with  the  oligarchy  which  refuses  to 
make  the  necessary  reforms  crucial  to 
our  national  interest  in  the  areas  of 
human  rights  and  democratization. 

Since  1979.  nearly  35.000  civilians 
have  been  killed  by  death  squads  com- 
prised of  military  and  police  personnel 
fueled  by  rightwing  extremists.  During 
the  same  period,  the  people  whom  we 
represent,  the  American  taxpayers, 
have  provided  nearly  $1  billion  in  aid. 
I  am  confident  that  the  American 
people  want  us  to  speak  forcibly  and 
concretely  in  requiring  a  quid  pro  quo 
relationship  on  aid  and  human  rights 
in  reference  to  El  Salvador.  Without 
conditionality  on  aid  based  upon 
human  rights  performance,  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador will  do  anything  to  bring  to  jus- 
tice the  murderers  who  continue  to 
savage  the  people  of  El  Salvador  and 
who  have  been  responsible  for  the 
murders  of  American  citizens.  The  De- 
partment of  State  needs  this  weapon 
of  conditionality  because  it  is  the  only 
tangible  leverage  they  have  in  pressur- 
ing the  Government  of  El  Salvador  to 
curb  the  violence. 

Whether  we  are  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  South  Africa.  Haiti.  El 
Salvador,  or  any  other  country  which 
has  a  demonstrated  pattern  and  prac- 
tice of  human  rights  violations,  we 
must  speak  very  specifically  on  the 
conditions  which  will  define  our  aid 
and  trade  relationships.  We  must  use 
all  the  nonviolent  means  at  our  dispos- 
al to  bring  about  the  change  which  is 
vital  to  a  more  secure  and  just  world. 
Without  this  effort,  we  will  see  more 
injustice,  more  chaos,  and  more  vio- 
lence. We  can  make  a  difference  and 
we  have  the  moral  and  political  re- 
sponsibility to  do  so. 

Let  us  pass  H.R.  4656  and  put  in 
place  a  policy  which  is  as  good  as  the 
American  people.* 

*  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1959  then  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  lamented  to  an  Ei- 
senhower Cabinet  meeting  that  "the 
United  States  can  win  wars— but  the 
question  is  can  we  win  revolutions." 

Today  we  again  confront  in  El  Salva- 
dor the  tragic  consequences  of  that 
question— too  often  unanswered  and, 
in  recent  years,  too  often  wrongly  an- 
swered. The  harsh  reality  is  that,  like 
too  many  of  its  predecessors  in  dealing 


with  Central  America,  this  administra- 
tion seeks  to  impose  a  military  solu- 
tion to  complex  problems  that  are 
social,  economic,  and  political  in 
origin,  and  which  must  be  resolved  in 
those  contexts. 

Today  we  are  again  called  upon  in 
H.R.  4656  to  reconfirm  what  this 
House  previously  ordained  in  H.R. 
4042— namely,  to  link  any  form  of  aid 
to  the  present  Government  in  El  Sal- 
vador to  the  certification  by  this  ad- 
ministration that  substantive  improve- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  present 
Government  in  El  Salvador  in  curbing 
human  rights  abuses  against  its  own 
citizens. 

Regrettably,  the  record  clearly  indi- 
cates two  pertinent  facts  relevant  to 
our  .consideration.  First,  there  has 
been  a  documented  increase,  not  a  de- 
crease, in  the  activities  of  the  death 
squads  in  recent  months,  especially  in 
the  vicious  and  murderous  actions  of 
the  Maximiliano  Hernandez  Anti- 
Communist  Brigade.  In  addition, 
recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  by  Mr. 
Robert  White,  the  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  El  Salvador,  further  docu- 
ments the  close  working  relationship 
between  rightwing  Salvadoran  exiles 
living  in  Florida  and  the  leaders  of  the 
death  squads  in  El  Salvador,  including 
those  responsible  for  the  March  24. 
1980.  assassination  of  Archbishop 
Oscar  Arnulfo  Romero,  the  Catholic 
primate  of  El  Salvador,  as  he  was 
saying  Mass. 

Second,  this  administration  has  re- 
peatedly made  clear  its  disdain  for  the 
broad  issue  of  human  rights,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  situation  in  El  Salvador. 
The  President's  cavalier  action  in 
pocket-vetoing  the  legislative  prede- 
cessor of  this  bill  is  a  clear  indication 
that,  not  only  does  he  disapprove  of 
the  intent  of  this  legislation,  but  that 
he  also  has  no  intention  of  enforcing 
its  provisions  should  it  be  passed  over 
his  veto. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
legislation  and  to  work  for  its  full  im- 
plementation immediately  upon  pas- 
sage. We  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
the  people  of  El  Salvador  to  end  the 
bloody  strife  there  and  to  work  for  a 
negotiated  solution  which  includes  all 
parties  to  the  struggle.* 
*  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  certification  leg- 
islation, and  wish  to  thank  Congress- 
man Mike  Barnes  for  his  special  ef- 
forts in  keeping  the  human  rights 
issue  before  both  the  administration 
and  the  American  people. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  biannual  certification  requirement 
Congress  has  imposed  on  the  adminis- 
tration in  order  to  allow  more  military 
aid  for  El  Salvador,  there  would  be  no 
effort  by  this  administration  to  focus 
on  past  and  present  human  rights 
abuses  in  that  country. 
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I  can  speak  specifically  to  the  State 
Department's  role  in  pursuing  the  case 
of  the  four  religious  workers  who  were 
murdered  in  El  Salvador  in  December 
1980.  To  this  day.  none  of  the  men  im- 
plicated in  this  brutal  crime  has  been 
tried.  Nevertheless,  the  twice  yearly 
certification  requirement  has  forced 
the  State  Department  and  Salvadoran 
officials  to  make  some  effort  to  resolve 
this  case. 

In  fau:t,  just  last  week,  just  as  this 
bill  was  being  put  on  the  House  sched- 
ule, the  State  Department  finally  de- 
cided to  allow  the  attorneys  represent- 
ing the  families  of  the  four  murdered 
women  to  review  the  Tyler  report, 
which  studies  the  efforts  to  resolve 
these  murders. 

The  families  of  the  murdered 
women— and  I  represent  a  brother  of 
one  of  the  four  victims— believe  the 
State  Department  and  Salvadoran  au- 
thorities would  rather  forget  this  case 
than  pursue  it. 

I  think  that  is  simply  wrong,  and  it 
is  a  sorry  indicator  of  the  lack  of 
regard  our  current  Central  American 
policy  has  for  the  value  of  human 
rights  and  human  lives. 

We  need  this  certification  require- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  if  only  to  force  the 
administration  to  pay  attention  to 
human  rights  in  El  Salvador  at  least 
twice  a  year.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill.* 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  firm  support  of  the  legislation  (H.R. 
4656)  to  extend  current  certification 
requirements  with  regard  to  condi- 
tions on  U.S.  military  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador.  As  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  this  important  debate  on  present 
U.S.  policy  toward  that  nation  and 
toward  Central  America  in  general. 

The  Presidents  cynical  pocket  veto 
of  legislation  (H.R.  4042)  to  extend  the 
1981  human  rights  certification  proc- 
ess for  El  Salvador  bespeaks  the  gravi- 
ty of  the  threat  to  U.S.-supported  re- 
forms posed  by  the  recent  upsurge  of 
rightwing  political  terror  in  that  coun- 
try. Recent  news  photos  of  the  grisly 
toll  of  El  Salvador's  political  violence 
have  brought  home  the  impotence  of 
present  U.S.  policy  to  halt  the  killing 
and  promote  lasting  reform. 

That  the  veto  was  invoked  during 
the  Christmas  holidays— thereby  pre- 
venting a  possible  override— under- 
scores the  insensitivity  of  the  White 
House  toward  congressional  efforts  to 
insure  that  our  Nation's  historic  com- 
mitment to  human  rights  is  reflected 
in  our  foreign  relations.  With  regard 
to  this  latter  point,  I  applaud  the  ef- 
forts of  my  colleagues  in  challenging 
the  constitutionality  of  the  President's 
action  in  court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  todays  debate  is  par- 
ticularly relevant  in  light  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  endorsement  of  the  rec- 
ommendations presented  by  his  Bipar- 


tisan Commission  on  Central  America. 
As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  that  Com- 
mission, headed  by  Henry  A.  Kissin- 
ger, called  for  a  major  increase  in  U.S. 
involvement  in  the  region.  Congress 
will  be  asked  shortly  to  approve  a 
downpayment  on  the  Commission's 
recommended  $8.4  billion  military  and 
economic  aid  package.  It  is,  therefore, 
essential  that  we  take  this  opportunity 
to  spell  out  our  objectives  in  the 
region  and  how  U.S.  assistance  will 
contribute  to  their  realization. 

Since  1979  the  United  States  has  ex- 
tended nearly  a  billion  dollars  in  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador.  From  that  time 
to  the  present,  a  growing  body  of  evi- 
dence has  come  to  light  which  links 
the  mysterious  murders  of  Salvadoran 
civilians  to  forces  allied  to  that  coun- 
try's military.  A  pattern  has  emerged 
whereby  these  rightist  death  squads 
have  used  terror  as  a  weapon  to  fore- 
stall economic  reform  and  block  nego- 
tiations with  leftist  guerrillas  to  bring 
an  end  to  El  Salvador's  4-year-old  civil 
war. 

These  acts  of  terror  have,  to  be  sure, 
been  decried  by  officials  both  within 
the  State  Department  and  the  White 
House.  Yet  the  record  of  U.S.  policy 
presents  quite  a  different  picture. 
Rather  than  pursue  an  end  to  the 
fighting  in  El  Salvador  through  politi- 
cal reform,  the  administration  has 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
training  and  equipping  Salvadoran  se- 
curity forces  in  the  hope  of  achieving 
a  military  victory  over  the  leftist 
forces.  In  so  doing,  the  administration 
has  accepted  with  little  more  than  per- 
functory opposition  the  indiscriminate 
violence  of  rightwing  groups— even 
when  members  of  the  Salvadoran  se- 
curity forces  have  been  implicated  in 
the  murders  of  U.S.  citizens,  as  in  the 
still  unresolved  murders  of  four  Amer- 
ican churchwomen  and  two  labor  offi- 
cials. In  effect,  the  administration  has 
not  only  tolerated  such  atrocities,  but 
had  supplied  the  very  materials— U.S. 
military  aid— which  provide  focus  and 
purpose  to  their  continuation. 

The  veto  of  legislation  making  U.S. 
military  assistance  contingent  upon 
progress  in  human  rights  sends  a  terri- 
ble signal  that  this  country  is  willing 
to  tolerate  death  squad  violence  as  a 
price  that  must  be  paid  in  the  more 
important  struggle  against  leftist  guer- 
rillas. Even  the  Kissinger  Commission 
concluded  that  increased  pressure  to 
safeguard  human  rights  is  essential  to 
ending  the  strife  in  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  must 
not  continue  to  accept  this  murderous 
atmosphere  in  El  Salvador.  Faced  with 
the  possible  ascension  of  reputed 
death  squad  leader  Roberto  D'Aubuis- 
son  and  his  Nationalist  Republican  Al- 
liance (ARENA)  to  power,  it  is  vital 
that  we  spell  out  in  no  uncertain 
terms  our  unshakable  commitment  to 
meaningful  reform  in  El  Salvador. 


The  President's  supplemental  re- 
quest for  fiscal  1984  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams is  expected  to  include  over  $300 
million  for  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador. This  is  in  addition  to  the  $64.8 
million  military  and  the  $161.3  million 
economic  assistance  already  appropri- 
ated for  that  country.  If  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  is  to  address  constructively 
the  problems  of  El  Salvador,  it  must 
be  structured  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  democratic  institutions  that 
are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran people.  At  a  minimum,  contin- 
ued aid  must  be  tied  to  key  U.S.  policy 
goals  including  programs  in  land 
reform,  the  protection  of  human 
rights,  and  political  negotiations 
toward,  the  resolution  of  the  present 
conflict— as  would  be  required  with 
passage  of  H.R.  4556. 

On  a  broader  scale,  the  primary  em- 
phasis of  U.S.  policy  toward  Central 
America  must  be  shifted  from  military 
confrontation  to  negotiated  settle- 
ment. The  United  States  should  take 
up  the  regional  peace  proposals  put 
forth  by  the  four-nation  Contadora 
Group,  and  should  work  diligently 
toward  the  realization  of  those  goals. 
We  must  act  now— before  the  elements 
of  either  the  violent  right  or  left  are 
on  the  verge  of  military  victory— to 
forestall  radicalism  and  the  instability 
it  fosters. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  in  the 
strongest  terms  my  colleagues  to  join 
today  in  reaffirming  our  commitment 
to  human  rights  by  approving  the 
pending  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  human 
rights  is  not  an  abstract  phrase,  it  is 
not  a  philosophy  that  can  be  divorced 
from  U.S.  political  and  economic  ob- 
jectives anywhere  in  the  world. 
Human  rights  is  the  basic  ingredient 
for  democratic  reform  and  stability  in 
nations  across  the  globe. 

In  El' Salvador  more  than  30,000  ci- 
vilians have  been  murdered  by  death 
squads  over  the  past  3  years  and  not 
one  person  has  been  brought  to  trial. 
In  El  Salvador  members  of  labor  orga- 
nizations, media,  and  political  parties 
are  openly  threatened  for  speaking 
out  against  abuses  by  the  armed 
forces.  In  El  Salvador  farmers  who 
band  together  in  land  co-ops  are  mur- 
dered. In  El  Salvador  students  and 
professors  who  debate  these  and  other 
issues  simply  disappear. 

Yet  El  Salvador  is  one  of  the  top  five 
targets  of  U.S.  military  and  economic 
aid.  Over  the  past  3  years,  as  casual- 
ties have  mounted.  Congress  has  ap- 
proved steady  increases  in  the  supply 
of  military  hardware  to  this  country. 

This  is  a  policy  doomed  to  failure. 
No  government  can  survive  unless  it 
honors  basic  human  rights.  If  we  insist 
on  backing  such  regimes,  it  will  simply 
be  a  matter  of  time  until  the  United 
States  is  left  holding  the  bag.  harming 
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our  interests  in  Central  America  for 
years  to  come. 

That  is  why  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  Congress  pass  legislation  today 
mandating  periodic  certifications  of 
human  rights  improvement  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

President  Reagan,  who  has  vetoed 
this  bill  once  already,  cites  congres- 
sional action  as  a  major  obstacle  in  the 
fight  for  human  rights  in  El  Salvador. 
To  his  way  of  thinking,  certification 
ties  the  hands  of  the  administration 
by  calling  for  evidence  on  human 
rights  violations  and  the  steps  the  Sal- 
vadoran Government  is  taking  to  cor- 
rect them. 

Pointing  to  recent  speeches  by  Am- 
bassador Pickering  and  Vice  President 
Bush  which  condemn  the  death 
squads,  members  of  the  administration 
assert  that  they  are  taking  care  of  the 
problem. 

Good  stuff,  but  unless  the  adminis- 
tration backs  its  statements  up  with 
actions,  the  Salvadoran  Government 
has  no  reason  to  change.  Occasional 
statements  of  concern,  just  as  twice 
yearly  certifications,  are  no  substitute 
for  a  consistent  policy  that  mandates 
improvement  in  human  rights  as  a 
condition  for  U.S.  aid. 

And  the  administration,  seeking  suc- 
cess on  the  battlefield  instead  of  the 
bargaining  table,  will  not  take  this 
step. 

The  most  significant  action  affecting 
human  rights  in  El  Salvador  in  recent 
months  has  been  the  administration's 
request  for  $179  million  in  additional 
military  aid. 

The  Salvadoran  Government  knows 
that  U.S.  military  aid  will  continue  no 
matter  how  high  the  body  count.  As 
Carlos  Fuentes  stated  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle in  Harpers  Magazine. 

.  .  .  The  Salvadoran  army  does  not  want 
victory.  That  would  mean  the  end  of  Ameri- 
can aid.  It  does  not  want  successful  negotia- 
tions for  the  same  reason.  In  effect,  the 
United  States  has  become  the  captive  of  the 
Salvadoran  military,  not  the  other  way 
around. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  certification 
makes  the  administration  edgy  be- 
cause it  sets  standards  of  improvement 
and  holds  open  the  threat  that  U.S. 
military  aid  will  stop  unless  these 
standards  are  met. 

Unless  Congress  passes  legislative 
standards,  the  administration  will  pro- 
vide selective  evidence  to  make  the 
case  for  additional  aid.  The  recent 
report  on  human  rights  conditions, 
submitted  in  lieu  of  certification, 
proves  this  point.  The  report  reads 
more  like  a  public  relations  brochure 
than  an  investigative  document. 

In  order  to  document  the  human 
rights  situation,  the  administration 
relies  on  numbers  compiled  by  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  El  Salvador,  numbers 
gleaned  solely  from  reports  in  the 
newspapers  and  from  information  pro- 
vided    by     the     Salvadoran     Armed 


Forces.  As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  El  Salvador  stated: 

We  do  not  attempt  to  take  p>ersonal  testi- 
mony from  relatives  or  question  the  infor- 
mation given  to  us  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  problems  with  this  approach 
are  obvious.  The  Embassy  sets  the 
number  of  murders  and  disappear- 
ances at  1.677  for  1983.  The  Archdio- 
cese of  San  Salvador  which  uses  a 
much  more  stringent  method  of  inves- 
tigation, sets  the  total  at  5,142.  So- 
corro Juridico,  an  independent  human 
rights  organization,  sets  the  total  at 
5,670. 

Either  way,  to  continue  to  trust  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  U.S.  military  aid  to  a 
government  unable  to  protect  its  own 
citizens  is  a  mistake  of  the  grossest 
kind. 

I  support  the  certification  legislation 
as  a  first  step,  though  I  am  concerned 
that  the  legislation  contains  no  mech- 
anism to  overriding  an  administrative 
certification  and  turning  off  the  aid 
spigot.  I  would  hope  that  tighter 
standards  will  be  drafted  later  this 
year.# 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  4656  because,  although  im- 
perfect, the  certification  process  is  one 
definable  way  that  Congress  can  force 
the  President  to  reevaluate  its  policy 
toward  El  Salvador.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  administration  will  make  the 
same  demands  of  itself  that  Congress 
will  make  of  it.  That  is  why  periodic 
reports  from  the  State  Department 
are  not  adequate  for  assessing  the 
state  of  affairs  in  El  Salvador. 

There  has  been  an  emphasis  on  a 
military  solution  to  Salvador's  present 
crisis.  The  escalation  in  military  aid 
over  the  past  3  years  will  bear  me  out 
on  this  point.  Yet.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
find  something  positive  resulting  from 
this  escalation. 

The  agonizing  process  of  bringing  to 
justice  the  killers  of  the  American 
churchwomen  and  labor  advisers  con- 
tinues. The  terror  brought  on  by 
death  squads  continues.  The  poor 
showing  of  the  Salvadoran  Army,  de- 
spite a  large  amount  of  financial  aid, 
continues,  and  the  land  reform  pro- 
gram is  still  encountering  great  resist- 
ance. No  wonder  the  President  does 
not  want  a  certification  process. 

What  remains  in  El  Salvador  is  the 
continued  deterioration  of  that  na- 
tion's economy,  society,  and  more  im- 
portant—its spirit.  There  is  within  our 
own  country  a  distinct  lack  of  support 
by  many  Americans  for  a  failed  policy. 
We  can  institute  as  many  studies  as  we 
want,  but  the  results  will  be  the  same: 
the  present  tactics  of  this  administra- 
tion in  El  Salvador  are  not  succeeding. 

I  want  a  certification  process  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  President 
must  be  faced  with  the  reality  of  the 
situation  in  El  Salvador.  He  does  not 
like  to  have  to  make  a  public  show  of 
support,  while  privately  slapping  the 
hands  of  Salvadoran  leaders. 


I  do  not  blame  him.  It  hurts  his 
credibility.  The  simplest  solution 
would,  therefore,  be  for  us  to  pass 
H.R.  4656,  reinstating  the  certification 
process.  Then,  the  next  time  the  Presi- 
dent is  faced  with  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  to  certify  El  Salvador, 
perhaps  he  would  take  the  risk  and 
not  certify.  Maybe  this  would  force 
the  Salvadoran  Government  to  make 
some  necessary  changes.  Even  better, 
maybe  all  concerned  parties  would  see 
the  need  to  engage  in  a  dialog.* 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4656,  a  bill  to  reau- 
thorize the  Presidential  certification 
on  conditions  in  El  Salvador. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I 
was  disappointed  when  the  President 
pocket  vetoed  this  measure  during  the 
last  session.  H.R.  4656  would  simply 
reinstitute,  for  1  year,  the  semiannual 
certification  requirements  that  ex- 
pired at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1983. 
Since  this  reporting  mechanism  was 
first  enacted  in  1981,  the  President 
has  made  four  certifications  that  the 
Salvadoran  Government  is  attempting 
to  safeguard  human  rights  and  imple- 
ment economic  and  political  reforms. 

Despite  the  President's  positive  cer- 
tification, the  record  of  the  Salvador- 
an Government  remains  questionable. 
The  human  rights  monitoring  group 
for  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Salvador. 
Tutela  Legal,  has  estimated  that 
during  the  last  6  months  of  1983  over 
2.500  Salvadoran  civilians  were  mur- 
dered by  Government  forces  and  para- 
military groups  allied  to  them.  This 
group  also  documented  209  disappear- 
ances of  Salvadoran  citizens  during 
this  same  time  period,  a  decrease  from 
last  year.  There  have  also  been  reports 
of  illegal  evictions  and  violence  against 
citizens  involved  in  the  land  reform 
program. 

I  am,  however,  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  stalling  and  delays  as- 
sociated with  the  investigation  and 
trial  of  those  accused  of  killing  four 
American  churchwomen.  The  record 
on  this  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  dismal. 

On  December  2,  1980— over  3  years 
ago— four  American  citizens  were  ab- 
ducted at  El  Salvador's  International 
Airport  and  killed  later  that  evening 
presumably  by  members  of  the  Salva- 
doran National  Guard.  In  May  1981, 
six  low-ranking  guardsmen  were  de- 
tained for  the  murders  of  the  four 
U.S.  churchwomen.  Since  February 
1982,  a  criminal  case  has  been  pending 
against  five  of  them.  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  administration  officials  have 
been  assured  since  then  that  a  trial 
date  would  be  set  "in  the  near  future." 
All  of  these  assurances  have  come  and 
gone,  and  one  disturbing  fact  remains. 
Four  American  citizens  were  murdered 
3  years  ago  in  El  Salvador,  a  strong 
aUy  of  the  United  States,  possibly  by 
Salvadoran  military. 
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Although  I  suppon  this  legislation.  I  ^  ^ef  ^^^/'j^.f  ^!,°- ^^^^  ^  ^  :^X^'Z'S^::'!^SlyL^: 

am  not  convinced  that  this  certifica-  to    f^"^*„^^'i,^f/;Vn   i  QR^^  and  the  termination  of  the  activities  of  the 

tion  process  ha«  achieved  its  goals  or  is  ment.  on  November  30.  1983  President  ^^^^„^j  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^.g„  ^  vigorous 

the  best  way  to  conduct  our  foreign  Reagan  pocket  vetoed  h.k.  .iU4^  wniie  action  against  those  guilty  of  crimes  and  the 

policy    and  I  think  many  of  my  col-  Congress  was  on  its  Christmas  recess,  prosecution  to  the  extent  possible  of  past 

leagues  would  agree    However,  for  El  thus  assuring  that  Congress  could  not  offenders.  The  conditions  should  be  serious- 

Salvador-a  country  with  a  question-  override  his  veto.  This  action  is  just  ,j.  enforced. 

able  human  rights  record-there  must  another  clear  example  oi  the  tresi-  president  Reagan  need  only  review 
be  a  significant  and  meaningful  incen-  dents  unwillingness  to  cooperate  with  ^^^  recommendations  of  his  own  Com- 
tive  for  this  regime  to  respect  the  the  Congress  on  foreign  policy  mat-  J^^^^Q^  ^^  gee  the  merit  and  necessity 
human  rights  of  Salvadoran  nationals  ters.  More  importantly-^  it  underscores  ^^  ^^^  certification  process.  By  failing 
and  American  citizens  in  that  country.  Mr.  Reagan  s  refusal  ^o/o^ce  the  gov  ^^  j.^^^^  ^^  Congress  and  the  Kissinger 
In  addition,  if  the  United  States  is  ernment  leaders  of  ^1  Salvador  to  commission,  Mr.  Reagan  is  acting  irre- 
going  to  pour  millions  of  dollars  into  make  progress  m  the  areas  of  human  ^p^^^j^ly.  We  cannot  allow  this  to  con- 
El  Salvador,  there  must  be  long-term  "^"'t  ^^^7  f^'f  i"t,  St,,inn  r^nnirp  tinue. 

political  and  economic  reforms.  Our  „^;;,''7h,°^p^^:i;em'  ^  decS  to  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  of  this 
Government  has  recognized  for  some  ""/i '^^1^-  n^ovrde  Congress  with  ^o^y,  the  American  people  have  en- 
time  that  human  rights  considerations  ^°.'""'^"'^„,,'^°^:Lcit nation  in  iri  trusted  in  us  the  immense  responsibil- 
are  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy  objec-  P"!.°^'^^"S  conH^ess  hi^^?^^^^^^  ^'^  °f  appropriating  their  tax  dollars, 
tives.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  highlight  ^^''Sntarv  reoorts  lo  da^  Judimg  This  responsibility  means  more  than 
the  Plight  of  soviet  Jews.  We  abhor  ?°„;°',";,^^„7  ne.s    eports  on  {Sf  up'  Ju^^  allocating  resources.  It  also  means 


the  racial  policies  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Government,  and  we  publicly  criti- 


surge    of    violence    in    that    country, 
these    progress     reports    may     never 


that   we  must   insure  that  every  tax 
dollar  spent  is  used  for  its  intended 


cize  the  overt  oppression  of  political    ^'  Meanwhile   economic  and  mill-    Purpose.   The   provisions   included   in 

activists  and  freedom  fighters  in  Cuba^     tarTaiS^continues  to  f?oTto  ETsaTa-     H.R.  4656  will  enable  the  Congress  to 


fulfill  this  responsibility. 
Moreover,  certification   is  the  only 


rious"  death  squads  have  killed  an  es-  has  not  demonsiratea  any  willingness 

limated  40,000  people  during  the  past  \o  reform  its  policies.  I  "rj^  '"y  "^l" 

years,  including  9  Americans.  Short  of  leagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  H^R4656.« 

cutting  off  all  aid  to  El  Salvador,  the  •  Mr.    BROWN    of    California.    Mr. 


If  our   policy   is   to   be  effective   and  ^^^ 

credible,  we  must  be  consistent.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly  4  years,  the  ^                      ,             . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ^.^^^  states  has  poured  massive  way  to  assure  Congress  a  role  in  set- 
support  H.R.  4656..  ^  ^  ,  .  .  amounts  of  economic  and  military  as-  JJng  conditions  on  aid  to  El  Salvador. 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  gjstance  into  El  Salvador  Yet  Salva-  There  will  be  no  improvements  in  the 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4656.  a  bill  to  ^^^^  Government  leaders  continue  to  human  rights  situation  in  El  Salvador 
make  continued  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salva-  ^^^  ^.jthout  respect  for  human  rights,  unless  U.S.  aid  is  made  contingent 
dor  contingent  upon  the  President  cer-  j^^^^n  decency  or  the  standards  es-  upon  meeting  the  conditions  set  forth 
tifying  that   the  government  of  that  tablished  by  the  Congress  in  the  Inter-  in  this  legislation. 

country  has  made  progress  in  human  national    Security    and    Development  We  cannot  in  good  conscience  stand 

rights,     democratization,     and     land  ^^^     According    to    the    El    Salvador  by   and   see   U.S.   military   assistance 

reform.  Human  Rights  Commission,  the  'noto-  Poured  irito  a  nation  that  on  its  own 

I  would  like  to  first  take  this  oppor-  rious"  death  squads  have  killed  an  es-  has  not  demonstrated  any  willingness 
tunity  to  salute  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes). 

As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  cu^ifng  un  an  ^..a  ^^  »-.  ^^..^^^.    .... 

Affairs    Subcommittee     on     Western  certification  process  has  been  the  only  Speaker,  Today  we  will  vote  on  H.R. 

Hemisphere  Affairs,   Mr.   Barnes  has  n,echanism  to  monitor  and  insure  at  4656,  which  would  reinact  the  certifi- 

been    the    Congress    conscience    and  ,p^j    minimal,    progress    in    human  cation  process  for  aid  to  El  Salvador.  I 

guiding  force  as  we  examined  the  diffi-  eights  and  political  and  economic  re-  am  an  original  cospon.sor  of  this  bill, 

cult    circumstances   surrounding    U.S.  forms  ^"  ^^^^-  Congress  enacted  legislation 

involvement  in  El  Salvador.  ^o  one  would  argue  that  the  certifi-  which  made  continued  aid  to  El  Salva- 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1981.  the  Congress  p^jjon  process  has  meant  an  immedi-  dor  contingent  upon  Presidential  certi- 

enacted  the  International  Security  Act  ^te  end  to  the  death  squads,  nor  has  it  fication  every  6  months  that  the  Gov- 

ofl981(Public  Law  97-113).  This  legis-  meant  vast  improvements  in  the  politi-  ernment  of  El  Salvador  was  making 

lation  required  that  as  a  condition  for  ^^1  and  economic  policies  of  El  Salva-  progress  m  a  number  of  human  rights 

continued  military  aid.  the  President  ^or.  It  has,  however,  placed  pressure  areas.  This  law  expired  on  September 

must  certify  every  6  months  the  im-  (,„   the   government    leaders   to  make  30,  1983. 

provements  in  the  human  rights  situa-  continued  progress  in  these  areas  or  I"   November,   Congress   passed    hy 

tion  in  that  nation.  The  Presidential  face  the  termination  of  U.S.  aid.  With-  voice  vote  H.R.  4042.  identical  to  the 

certification  was  to  include  an  account  out  this  pressure,  this  true  incentive,  bill  we  are  voting  on  today,  to  replace 

of  areas  of  concern  such  as  the  govern-  leaders  of  El  Salvador  will  again  revert  the  expired  1981  law   This  bill  would 

ments   ability    to   control    its   armed  to  the  blatantly  violent  activities  of  have  made  aid  to  El  Salvador  again 

forces  and  efforts  to  meet  internation-  the  past  contingent  upon  Presidential  certifica- 


ally   recognized   human   rights  stand-        Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 


tion  that  the  Salvadoran  Government 


ards.  Additional  and  warranted  points  ironic   that   President   Reagan   would  's  improving  its  human  rights  record, 

of  consideration   included  the  Salva-  dismiss   the   certification   process   be-  is  working  to  implement  land  reform 

doran  Governments  ability  to  end  the  cause  he  feels  it  places  excessive  con-  programs,  is  committed  to  free  elec- 

widespread  torture  and  murder  of  citi-  straints  on  his  foreign  policy  when  his  tions,  and  is  actively  investigating  the 

zens  and  the  good  faith  efforts  to  in-  own   national    bipartisan   Commission  murders    of    four    American    church- 

vestigate  the  1980  and  1981  murders  of  on    Central    America    (the    Kissinger  women  and  other  U.S.  citizens. 

U.S.  citizens  in  El  Salvador.  This  law  Commission)    strongly    endorses    the  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  here  in  this 

met   a  specific   need   in   an   effective  certification  procedures  and  continued  house  is  aware  of  the  many  human 

manner.  conditions  on  aid  to  El  Salvador.  The  rights  violations  and  injustices  prac- 

Public  Law  97-113  expired  on  Sep-  Kissinger  Commission  reported  that-  t-iced  by  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 

tember   30.    1983.   Congress,   however.  ^Vith  respect  to  El  Salvador,  military  aid  fo^.  We  have  all  received  reports  of 

passed  new  legislation  (H.R.  2042)  in  should,  through  legislation  requiring  period-  the    violent    acts    of    the    right    wing 

November  1983  to  replace  the  expired  ic  reports,  be  made  contingent  upon  demon  death  squads,  the  deterioration  of  the 

law.  strated  progress  toward  free  elections:  free-  land    reform    programs,    the    immense 
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number    of    noncombatant 
which  have  been  killed. 

On  November  30.  1983,  President 
Reagan  vetoed  H.R.  4042.  To  many, 
this  veto  was  a  signal  by  the  President 
that  the  United  States  would  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  these  oppressive 
and  violent  activities  which  the  Salva- 
doran Government  has  participated  in. 

I  feel  strongly  that  our  Central 
American  neighbors  need  our  help. 
They  have  been  deeply  hurt  by  the 
recent  recession,  their  industry  and 
technology  is  below  what  is  needed  to 
compete  in  the  international  market 
place,  their  standards  of  living  could 
be  improved  with  increased  education. 
For  these  reasons  I  have  supported 
economic  and  developmental  aid  to 
this  region. 

However,  I  feel  we  must  not  blindly 
send  assistance  without  reassurance 
that  it  will  be  put  to  good  use.  I  can 
not  justify  in  my  own  mind  supporting 
a  government  with  out  considering  its 
willingness  to  improve  its  basic  human 
rights  practices.  Without  K.R.  4656. 
we  will  be  doing  just  that. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  again  send 
this  legislation  to  the  President. 
Through  our  determined  passage  of 
this  bill,  let  us  make  our  message  loud 
and  clear.  We  will  not  ignore  blatant 
infringements  upon  the  basic  rights  of 
the  Salvadoran  people,  and  we  will  not 
participate  in  these  violations  by  un- 
conditional support  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador.* 
•  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  good  reasons  why  we  should 
not  pass  this  bill  today,  and  none  of 
them  abrogate  human  rights,  which 
all  of  us  support. 

Let  everyone  recognize  that  this  is 
purely  a  political  exercise  we  are  en- 
gaged in  today.  The  Barnes  resolution 
(H.R.  4042)  was  to  have  retained  its 
version  of  certification  only  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  or  such  time  as  Con- 
gress passed  new  legislation  addressing 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador.  Well,  the 
continuing  appropriations  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1984  is  that  new  legisla- 
tion. It  requires  certification  of 
progress  in  land  reform  and  a  verdict 
in  the  churchwomen's  case  before  all 
of  the  current  military  assistance  to  El 
Salvador  can  be  spent.  So  we  have  cer- 
tification requirements,  regardless  of 
what  we  do  today. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  targeted 
only  at  the  democratically  elected  Sal- 
vadoran Government  and  not  at  the 
Marxist  guerrillas  who  are  trying  to 
overthrow  it.  In  short,  we  are  selec- 
tively perpetrating  a  classic  double 
standard— again. 

The  bill  singles  out  a  pro-Western 
ally,  while  ignoring  the  human  rights 
violations  of  the  Cubas.  Nicaraguas. 
and  Soviet  Unions  of  this  world.  They 
are  the  greatest  repressors  of  human 
rights  in  the  world,  and  it  is  idiocy  for 
us  to  disregard  them  as  we  do  here 
today. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  reason  not  to 
pEiss  this  bill  is  that  the  administra- 
tion's policy  on  El  Salvador,  which  I 
support,  is  truly  committed  to  human 
rights.  We  have  supported  free  elec- 
tions, trained  Salvadoran  troops  in 
order  to  reduce  the  potential  for 
human  rights  violations,  and  required 
dismissal  of  suspected  death  squad 
members  in  the  miltary  and  the  secu- 
rity force  of  the  Salvadoran  Constitu- 
ent Assembly.  Also,  this  past  January 
25,  the  administration  certified  to 
Congress  that  land  reform  in  El  Salva- 
dor is  continuing,  and  that  benefici- 
aries of  the  program  have  not  been  de- 
prived of  their  rights. 

Finally,  conditional  restriction  of  aid 
to  El  Salvador  will  do  little  to  improve 
human  rights  in  that  country,  but  it 
may  well  lead  to  the  collapse  of  the 
government  there.  And  human  rights 
have  never  been  improved  in  any 
country  that  has  fallen  to  the  Commu- 
nists. That  is  the  risk  of  such  zero-sum 
conditionality  games:  the  increased 
likelihood  that  Castro's  policy  of  ex- 
traterritorial subversion  will  succeed 
in  Central  America. 

Let  us  continue  to  press  the  Salva- 
doran Government  to  do  all  it  can  to 
reduce  human  rights  violations.  Let  us 
continue  to  supply  the  necessary  mili- 
tary aid  to  end  the  human  rights  viola- 
tions perpetrated  by  the  violent  left 
and  the  violent  right.  But,  most  impor- 
tant, let  us  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Kissinger  commission  to 
defend  our  vital  interests  in  our  ow^n 
backyard. 

We  should  reject  this  idea  of  a 
tradeoff  between  human  rights  and 
our  own  legitimate  hemispheric  securi- 
ty interests.  Both  are  vital. • 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Presidential  human  rights  certifica- 
tion requirement  covering  the  grant- 
ing of  military  aid  to  certain  govern- 
ments has  long  been  a  flash  point  in 
relations  between  the  Congress  and 
executive  branch.  The  President's  de- 
cision of  last  November  to  pocket-veto 
this  requirement  regarding  military 
aid  to  El  Salvador  has  again  brought 
this  issue  before  the  Congress.  It  is 
once  again  time  for  the  Congress  to  re- 
affirm our  country's  commitment  to 
promoting  respect  for  human  rights 
through  our  Nations  foreign  policy. 

Many  of  us  who  have  been  intimate- 
ly involved  with  the  certification  proc- 
ess have  often  been  disappointed  with 
the  results.  We  have  seen  administra- 
tions certify  that  progress  is  being 
made  in  protecting  human  rights  in 
the  face  of  continuing  and  serious  vio- 
lations. In  its  eagerness  to  obtain  the 
maximum  amount  of  military  aid  for 
El  Salvador,  we  have  watched  the 
Reagan  administration  turn  the  certi- 
fication process  into  a  sham.  While  I 
support  H.R.  4656  and  will  continue  to 
support  measures  that  link  the  provi- 
sion of  American  military  aid  to  re- 
spect for  human  rights.  I  believe  it  is 


time  for  a  rethinking  of  the  entire  cer- 
tification process. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  takes  up  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  years  1985  and 
1984  supplemental  foreign  aid  pack- 
age, we  will  develop  a  procedure  which 
restores  credibility  to  the  certification 
requirement.  Among  the  elements  we 
should  be  looking  at  are: 

First  quantifiable,  explicit,  and  un- 
ambiguous certification  conditions; 

Second,  a  penalty  for  lack  of 
progress  on  human  rights  that  encour- 
ages the  administration  to  press  for 
positive  movement,  rather  than  render 
the  entire  certification  process  mean- 
ingless. One  approach,  employed  by 
Congress  in  the  recent  fiscal  year  1984 
continuing  resolution,  would  withhold 
a  portion  of  U.S.  military  aid  pending 
concrete  action  on  specific  abuses;  and 

Third,  retaining  a  role  for  the  Con- 
gress in  the  process  itself.  Requiring 
positive  congressional  action  on  a  cer- 
tification would  assure  that  it  is  not 
exclusively  the  opinion  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  which  determines  whether 
a  nation  is  respecting  the  fundamental 
rights  of  its  citizens. 

Until  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  developed  such  an  approach,  I  be- 
lieve passage  of  this  legislation  is  an 
important  step  in  reaffirming  the 
strong  commitment  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  American  people  to  promot- 
ing respect  for  human  rights,* 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4656. 
which  would  require  the  President  to 
certify  to  Congress  that  the  human 
rights  conditions  in  El  Salvador  have 
improved  before  the  United  States 
could  spend  further  funds  for  military 
aid  to  that  country.  As  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  am  firmly 
committed  to  restoring  the  certifica- 
tion process.  The  President's  attempt 
to  virtually  wipe  out  the  human  rights 
component  of  American  policy  toward 
El  Salvador  is  incomprehensible  and 
deserves  repudiation  by  this  Congress. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
President  attempted  to  eliminate  the 
certification,  given  the  overwhelming 
support  shown  for  this  measure  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  when  iden- 
tical legislation  was  passed  before  the 
recess  in  November. 

Even  if  the  President  does  not  share 
the  same  commitment  to  human 
rights  as  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  it  is  my  hope  that  he  will 
recognize  that  the  support  in  this 
country  for  the  certification  process  is 
indisputable.  Further,  the  deteriora- 
tion of  human  rights  in  El  Salvador 
makes  this  legislation  imperative. 
Abuses  in  El  Salvador  continue  to 
worsen.  According  to  the  human 
rights  monitoring  office  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  San  Salvador,  2.615  people 
were  murdered  by  the  Army,  security 
forces,  and  paramilitary  squads  during 
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the  last  6  months  of  1983.  an  increase 
over  the  first  half  of  that  year. 

Furthermore,  the  murder  of  civilians 
is  not  the  only  violation  of  human 
rights  in  El  Salvador.  Let  us  not  forget 
those  who  have  been  tortured,  who 
have  disappeared  or  who  have  been 
harassed  by  government  forces.  Since 
1979.  there  have  been  close  to  40.000 
murders  of  innocent  civilians.  This  is 
truly  a  shocking  number.  But  what  is 
even  more  shocking  is  that  not  one 
member  of  the  Salvadoran  Armed 
Forces  has  t)een  convicted  or  even 
tried  for  murdering  one  of  those 
40.000  civilians.  And.  of  course,  we 
should  also  note  that  there  has  been 
precious  little  progress  in  the  trial  of 
the  Salvadoran  soldiers  accused  of 
murdering  the  three  American  nuns 
and  the  lay  missionary.  Recently.  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  through  a 
chronology  of  events,  prepared  by  the 
International  Lawyers  Committee  for 
Human  Rights,  related  to  the  murder 
of  these  four  women.  It  is  shocking, 
but  not  surprising,  to  see  the  extent  of 
the  dilatory  maneuvers  which  have 
been  utilized  in  the  attempt  to  prevent 
justice  from  taking  place  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
send  a  signal  to  the  various  forces  in 
El  Salvador  that  human  rights  is  slip- 
ping as  a  priority  of  American  policy. 
The  evidence  that  I  have  cited  speaks 
for  itself.  Under  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, the  United  States  has  poured 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  mili- 
tary aid  into  El  Salvador.  At  the  same 
time,  the  spiral  of  violence  has  result- 
ed in  a  level  of  death  and  destruction 
which  should  cause  all  of  us  great 
pause.  This  legislation  is  an  important 
vehicle  for  maintaining  the  pressure 
on  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  to 
put  its  house  in  order  and  to  stop  the 
violence  against  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. By  adopting  this  measure,  we  are 
sending  a  clear  signal  to  the  leaders  of 
El  Salvador  that  the  intolerable  level 
of  violence  cannot  go  on.  that  the 
United  States  will  not  continue  its 
endless  flow  of  military  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador without  some  improvement  in 
the  human  rights  conditions.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4656.  the  El  Salvador 
certification.  This  bill  is  identical  to  a 
bill  the  House  and  the  Senate  both  al- 
ready passed  by  voice  vote,  but  which 
President  Reagan  vetoed  when  Con- 
gress was  in  recess.  We  must  not  allow 
President  Reagan's  morally  obtuse 
policy  to  prevail. 

The  bill  before  us  extends  the  certi- 
fication language— in  eftect  since  De- 
cember 1981— which  conditions  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador. Under  the  bill,  the  President 
must  certify  every  6  months  that  the 
Salvadoran  Government  is  implement- 
ing a  land  reform  program,  is  commit- 
ted to  free  elections,  is  improving  its 
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protection  of  basic  human  rights,  and 
is  attempting  to  bring  to  justice  those 
responsible  for  the  murders  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  El  Salvador. 

I  think  that  few  would  quibble  with 
the  fact  that  there  will  be  no  improve- 
ment in  the  human  rights  in  El  Salva- 
dor unless  U.S.  aid  is  made  contingent 
upon  meeting  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  the  bill.  Even  State  Department  of- 
ficials have  testified  repeatedly  before 
congressional  committees  that  the 
conditions  imposed  by  Congress  on 
Salvadoran  aid  are  the  only  leverage 
they  had  in  pressuring  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  to  curb  the 
human  rights  violations  being  commit- 
ted by  its  own  security  forces.  Like- 
wise. President  Reagan's  veto  of  the 
previous  certification  bill  sent  a  clear 
signal  to  the  Salvadoran  Armed  Forces 
that  guaranteeing  an  uninterrupted, 
increasing  flow  of  military  aid  for  the 
war  effort  is  his  overriding  concern. 

President  Reagan  should  heed  the 
recommendations  of  his  own  National 
Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central 
America.  The  so-called  Kissinger  Com- 
mission strongly  endorsed  the  certifi- 
cation procedure  and  continued  condi- 
tions on  aid  to  El  Salvador.  In  the 
words  of  the  Commission  report: 

Military  aid  should,  through  legislation 
requiring  periodic  report!-,  be  made  contin- 
gent upon  demonstrated  progress  toward 
free  elections:  freedom  of  association:  the 
establishment  of  the  rule  of  law  and  an  ef- 
fective judicial  system;  and  the  termination 
of  the  activities  of  the  so-called  death 
squads,  as  well  as  vigorous  action  against 
those  guilty  of  crimes  and  the  prosecution 
to  the  extent  possible  of  past  offenders. 
These  conditions  should  be  seriously  en- 
forced. 

Not  surprisingly.  Kissinger  filed  a 
dissent  from  that  report.  Yet.  since 
President  Reagan  came  to  office,  more 
than  30.000  Salvadoran  civilians  have 
been  murdered  by  rightwing  death 
squads.  The  so-called  death  squads  are 
illustrative  of  a  society  where  the  pow- 
erful oppress  the  weak  with  impunity. 
Moreover,  close  examination  of  the 
killings  in  El  Salvador  over  the  past  6 
months  point  not  to  the  so-called 
death  squads,  but  to  the  regular  units 
and  command  structure  of  the  Salva- 
doran Armed  Forces,  and  to  the  Army 
and  National  police  in  particular.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Catholic  Archdiocese 
Office  for  Legal  Protection  in  El  Sal- 
vador, at  least  59  percent  of  the  re- 
ported killings  of  civilians  in  this 
period  can  be  attributed  to  the  Army. 
Under  these  circumstances,  continued 
military  aid  with  no  strings  attached  is 
a  recipe  for  an  ultimate  human  rights 
disaster. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  join  with  me  in  voting  for 
this  bill.  We  must  remember  that  if 
the  "carrot "  of  military  aid  appears 
more  a  foregone  conclusion  that  a 
"reward. "  then  the  human  rights  con- 
ditions will  never  improve.* 


_  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4656.  which  seeks  to 
link  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  El  Salvador 
with  adherence  to  the  ideals  of  the 
American  people  and  the  shared  aspi- 
rations of  men  and  women  throughout 
the  world. 

With  this  resolution,  we  ask  nothing 
unreasonable  or  contrary  to  El  Salva- 
doran national  interest.  We  merely  ask 
that  in  return  for  the  increasing  level 
of  economic,  humanitarian,  and  mili- 
tary aid  we  are  providing,  that  they 
make  steady  progress  toward  estab- 
lishing human  rights,  economic  jus- 
tice, and  political  freedom.  We  ask  this 
not  only  because  we  think  it  right,  but 
because  achieving  these  goals  will  lead 
to  regional  peace,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  political  stability,  all  of 
which  are  consistent  with  our  own  na- 
tional interest. 

If  those  in  control  of  El  Salvador  are 
forced  to  choose  between  blocking 
U.S.-sponsored  improvements  in 
human  rights  and  economic  justice  on 
the  one  hand  and  trying  to  defeat  the 
guerrillas  without  our  help  on  the 
other  hand.  I  believe  they  will  give  in 
to  our  pleasure  for  reforms  because 
they  know  they  cannot  do  it  alone. 

The  extremists  on  both  sides  know, 
as  we  Americans  do,  that  the  common 
man  of  El  Salvador  is  legitimately  and 
deeply  dissatisfied  with  the  way  he 
has  been  treated  by  his  government 
for  the  50  years  prior  to  the  U.S.-sup- 
ported  removal  of  the  ruling  military 
junta  in  1979.  The  guerrillas  play  on 
this  distrust  to  legitimize  their  own 
selfish  and  violent  striving  for  power. 
And  though  the  rightists  long  for  the 
days  when  their  power  was  absolute 
and  guaranteed  by  their  control  of  the 
army,  I  believe  they  know  deep  in 
their  hearts  that  they  are  sowing  the 
seeds  of  their  own  destruction  by 
working  to  stifle  the  people's  aspira- 
tions for  freedom,  justice,  democracy, 
and  upward  economic  mobility. 

Therefore,  I  believe  they  will  reluc- 
tantly cooperate  as.  apparently,  they 
have  cooperated  with  Vice  President 
BusHS  unpublished  demands  for  rein- 
ing in  the  death  squads  and  renegade 
soldiers.  Those  who  control  El  Salva- 
dor can  be  moved  toward  the  respect 
for  universal  human  rights  which,  in 
the  long  run,  is  the  only  alternative  to 
violent  and  total  revolution. 

I  do  not  mean  to  overstate  my  confi- 
dence that  we  can  guarantee  improve- 
ments for  the  people  of  El  Salvador.  If 
we  establish  ah  unreasonable  timeta- 
ble for  reform  and  thereby  trigger  a 
popular  backlash  against  American  in- 
fluence there,  we  will  have  brought 
about  the  violent  revolution  which  I 
trust  all  of  us  in  Congress  want  to  pre- 
vent. Such  impatience  would  amount 
to  a  premature  and  foolish  abandon- 
ment abroad  of  the  ideals  which  we 
Americans   treasure   in   our   country. 
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The  best  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  main- 
tain our  historical  perspective. 

History  teaches  us  that  a  society 
taking  its  first  faltering  steps  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  working  democ- 
racy is  terribly  vulnerable— no  matter 
how  well-intentioned— to  foreign- 
backed  and  violent  subversion  by  polit- 
ical extremists.  Democracy  is  a  deli- 
cate invention  which  some  contend  is 
merely  an  aberration  in  the  long  histo- 
ry of  civilization.  While  I  do  not  share 
this  view.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
recall  how  frail  our  own  grasp  of  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights  was  during 
the  founding  days  of  our  Nation. 

We  Americans  were  blessed,  in  our 
struggle  for  democracy,  by  favorable 
geographic  circumstances  which  pro- 
tected us  from  excessive  foreign  in- 
trigue. Foreign-sponsored  terrorism  of 
the  kind  experienced  in  modern  El 
Salvador  could  easily  have  under- 
mined the  democratic  ideals  which 
were  held  by  our  own  Founding  Fa- 
thers, men  of  extreme  courage  and 
character.  And  it  is  equally  important 
to  remember  the  many  serious  set- 
backs our  struggle  for  democracy  suf- 
fered in  the  early  years,  such  as  the 
establishment  of  a  blanket  Sedition 
Act,  several  armed  rebellions,  the  pres- 
ervation of  slavery  and.  80  years  later, 
a  bloody  civil  war  which  pitted  brother 
against  brother. 

Obviously.  El  Salvador  today  is  a 
very  different  place  from  America 
more  than  200  years  ago.  It  is  not  shel- 
tered from  its  enemies  by  distance, 
and  many  Salvadoran  leaders  have 
either  been  killed  by  extremist  death- 
squads  or  driven  out  of  their  country 
by  persuasive  violence  and  terrorism. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  5 
years  since  the  United  States  involved 
itself  in  the  struggle  to  establish  de- 
mocracy in  El  Salvador.  And  I  believe 
that  the  progress  has  been  significant. 
Free  elections  have  been  held  over 
credible  threats  of  violent  intimida- 
tion: a  land  reform  program  has  been 
initiated;  and  although  there  have 
been  setbacks  in  our  efforts  to  encour- 
age respect  for  human  rights,  I  believe 
slow  progress  has  been  made  since  the 
civilian  government  was  established  in 
1979. 

The  point  is  that  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  abandon  the  good  with  the  bad. 
that  we  acknowledge  the  progress 
along  with  the  problems,  and  that  we 
give  democracy  in  El  Salvador  a 
chance  to  flourish.  This  is  not  a  prob- 
lem that  will  be  solved  this  year  or 
next,  or  perhaps  not  completely  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Nor  is  this  a  prob- 
lem that  lends  itself  to  solutioris  that 
are  exclusively  military,  economic,  or 
humanitarian.  The  interests  of  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  will  best  be 
served  by  blending  these  approaches, 
and  pursuing  them  with  resolve  and 
consistency  over  the  long  run. 

Success  depends  on  the  continuous 
support  of  both  the  American  and  Sal- 


vadoran people  for  establishing  func- 
tional democracy  in  El  Salvador.  We 
cannot  maintain  the  support  of  the 
American  people  over  the  long  run  if 
we  find  ourselves  propping  up  a  dicta- 
torship not  committed  to  democratic 
government.  The  American  people  de- 
serve more  tangible  returns  on  their 
money  than  that.  And  the  Salvadoran 
people  deserve  more  in  return  for 
their  faith  in  democracy.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  by  supporting  H.R.  4656.  to 
justify  the  trust  given  us  by  both 
these  peoples.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Barnes)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4656. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROTATION  OF  CHAIRMEN  TO 
COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY 
AND  COOPERATION  IN 

EUROPE 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4504)  to  provide  that  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Commission  on  Securi- 
ty and  Cooperation  in  Europe  shall 
rotate  between  Members  appointed 
from  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Members  appointed  from  the 
Senate,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4504 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  Commission  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe",  approved  June  3.  1976 
(22  U.S.C.  3003).  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members  as  follows: 

"(1)  Six  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Four  Members 
shall  be  selected  from  the  majority  party 
and  two  Members  shall  be  selected,  after 
consultation  with  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  from  the  minority  party. 

"(2)  Six  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Four  Mem- 
bers shall  be  selected  from  the  majority 
party  of  the  Senate,  after  consultation  with 
the  majority  leader,  and  two  Members  shall 
be  selected,  after  consultation  with  the  mi- 


nority leader  of  the  Senate,  from  the  minor- 
ity party. 

"(3)  One  member  of  the  Department  of 
State  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"(4)  One  member  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"(5)  One  member  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  Slates. 

•(b)  At  the  beginning  of  each  odd-num- 
bered Congress,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  majority 
leader,  shall  designate  one  of  the  Senate 
Members  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  even-numbered 
Congress,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  designate  one  of  the 
House  Members  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

■(c)  At  the  beginning  of  each  odd-num- 
bered Congress,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  designate  one  of  the 
House  Members  as  Cochairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. At  the  t>eginning  of  each  even-num- 
bered Congress,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  majority 
leader,  shall  designate  one  of  the  Senate 
Members  as  Cochairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

•(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission  who  is 
the  chairman  of  a  standing  committee  of 
either  House  of  the  Congress  shall  not  be  el- 
igible to  serve  as  Chairman  or  Cochairman 
of  the  Commission.". 

(b)  Section  7(a)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
3007(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commission  for  each 
fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  its  duties  and  func- 
tions. Such  appropriations  shall  be  dis- 
bursed on  vouchers  approved  ( 1 )  jointly  by 
the  Chairman  and  the  Cochairman.  (2)  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  personnel 
and  administration  committee,  or  (3)  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion."". 

(c)  Section  7  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  3007) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Foreign  travel  for  official  purposes  by 
Commission  members  and  staff  may  be  au- 
thorized either  the  Chairman  or  the  Co- 
chairman.'". 

(d)  Section  8  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  3008) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  8.  The  Commission  shall  have  a  per- 
sonnel and  administration  committee  com- 
posed of  the  Chairman,  the  Cochairman. 
the  senior  Commission  member  from  the 
minority  party  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  senior  Commmission  member 
from  the  minority  party  in  the  Senate.  All 
decisions  pertaining  to  the  hiring  and  firing 
and  fixing  of  pay  of  Commission  staff  per- 
sonnel shall  be  by  a  majority  vole  of  the 
personnel  and  administration  committee, 
except  that  (1)  the  Chairman  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  the  staff 
director  and  Cochairman  shall  be  entitled  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  his  senior  staff 
person,  and  (2)  the  Chairman  and  Cochair- 
man each  shall  have  the  authority  to  ap- 
point, with  the  approval  of  the  personnel 
and  administration  committee,  at  least  four 
professional  staff  members  who  shall  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  Chairman  or  the  Cochair- 
man. as  the  case  may  be.  who  appointed 
them.  The  personnel  and  administration 
committee  may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of 
such  other  staff  personnel  as  it  deems  desir- 
able. All  staff  appointments  sl>all  be  made 
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without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code,  governing  appoint 
ments  in  the  competitive  service,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  general 
schedule  pay  rates.'. 

(e)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

Sec.  9.  <a)  For  purposes  of  pay  and  other 
employment  l)enefiu.  rights,  and  privileges 
and  for  all  other  purposes,  any  employee  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  considered  to  be  a 
congressional  employee  as  defined  in  section 
2107  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

■(b)  For  purposes  of  section  3304(0(1)  of 
title  5.  United  Stales  Code,  staff  personnel 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  considered  as  if 
they  are  in  positions  in  which  they  are  paid 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

••(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
effective  as  of  June  3.  1976.  '. 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Congress  which  begins  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  except  that  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (e)  shall  be 
effective  as  of  June  3.  1976. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Oilman)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica). 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  lime  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4504.  a  bill  which  amends  the  leg- 
islation creating  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 
This  legislation  provides  that  the 
Commission  chairmanship  will  be  ro- 
tated between  the  House  and  Senate. 
In  previous  years,  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  has  served  the  Commission  as 
Cochairman,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  has  appointed  one  of  the  six 
Commissioners  from  the  House  to 
serve  as  Chairman. 

The  bill  before  the  Members  con- 
tains provisions  which  would: 

Amend  the  1976  act  establishing  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe  to  provide  that  the 
chairmanship  will  rotate  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  beginning  in  the 
99th  Congress. 

Provide  for  a  formal  Cochairman  of 
the  Commission. 

Provide  that  the  Chairman  and  Co- 
chairman  have  the  authority  to  ap- 
point an  equal  number  of  professional 
staff  members. 

Prohibit  any  Member  of  the  Com- 
mission who  chairs  a  standing  commit- 


tee of  either  the  House  or  Senate  from 
chairing  the  Commission. 

Clarifies  the  eligibility  of  the  Com- 
mission staff  to  receive  the  same  bene- 
fits accorded  to  congressional  employ- 
ees. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 

The  committee  agreed  to  two 
amendments: 

To  change  the  effective  date  to  the 
99th  Congress  (January  1985)  instead 
of  the  100th  Congress. 

To  clarify  existing  practice  that 
Commission  employees  be  considered 
congressional  employees  for  purposes 
of  pay  and  benefits. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  respond  to  the  Senates  con- 
cerns that  a  more  equitable  arrange- 
ment concerning  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Helsinki  Commission  be  found.  As 
you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  existing 
iaw.  you  appoint  one  of  the  six  Com- 
missioners from  the  House  to  serve  as 
Chairman,  an  honor  Chairman  Dante 
Fascell  has  had  since  the  Commis- 
sions establishment  in  1976.  H.R.  4504 
amends  the  1976  law  to  provide  that 
the  Commission  chairmanship  rotate, 
at  the  beginning  of  every  new  Con- 
gress, between  the  House  and  Senate. 

This  bill  also  establishes  by  law  the 
position  of  Cochairman,  which  is  now 
only  an  informal  arrangement.  Both 
the  Chairman  and  Cochairman  would 
have  the  authority  to  appoint  an  equal 
number  of  professional  staff  members, 
to  approve  foreign  travel  and  to  dis- 
burse appropriated  funds.  Under  this 
legislation,  both  bodies  of  the  Con- 
gress would  be  formally  represented  in 
the  Commission  leadership. 

H.R.  4504  also  provides  that  no 
member  of  the  Commission  who  chairs 
a  standing  committee  of  either  the 
House  or  Senate  would  be  eligible  to 
chair  the  Commission.  This  provision, 
which  is  in  complete  accordance  with 
existing  House  and  Senate  rules,  in- 
sures that  the  vital  concerns  of  the 
Commission  will  be  addressed  by  a 
Chairman  who  is  able  to  devote  ade- 
quate time  to  them. 

The  other  provisions  in  H.R.  4504 
are  technical  amendments  which  clari- 
fy the  eligibility  of  the  Commission 
staff  to  receive  the  same  benefits  ac- 
corded to  congressional  employees. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  fair  and  equi- 
table solution  to  the  disputes  that 
have  disrupted  the  Commissions  work 
in  the  last  few  months.  The  legislation 
provides  for  an  orderly  transition 
every  2  years  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  insures  that  the  nonpartisan  profes- 
sionalism and  expertise  of  the  staff 
and  the  focus  of  the  Commissions 
work  will  be  maintained.  This  legisla- 
tion insures  the  kind  of  professional 
continuity  that  the  rules  of  the  vari- 
ous joint  committees  of  the  Congress 
already  provide.  This  bill  provides  for 
continuity  in  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mission   from   Congress    to   Congress 


and,  hopefully,  will  enhance  the  Sen- 
ate's participation  in  and  visibility  on 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  agree  that 
the  concerns  of  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion are  too  vital  to  be  hampered  by 
differences  among  its  members.  It  is 
my  fervent  wish  that  the  passage  of 
my  bill  will  resolve  these  problems 
and,  at  the  same  time,  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Commission's  impor- 
tant work. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4504.  legislation  providing  for  the 
rotation  of  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House. 

During  hearings  yesterday  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Operations,  of  which  I  am  the  ranking 
minority  member,  many  groups  dedi- 
cated to  monitoring  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  accords  testified  in 
support  of  this  measure.  As  amended 
by  the  subcommittee,  the  legislation 
provides  that  the  Senate  instead  of 
the  House  shall  select  a  Chairman  to 
serve  in  odd-numbered  Congresses. 
The  House  will  select  a  Chairman  in 
even-numbered  Congresses.  Thus,  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  will  chair  the 
Commission  starting  in  January  1985. 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  4504. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  have  a  coordi- 
nated effort  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  to  monitor  and  address  effec- 
tively the  critical  issue  of  promoting 
human  rights.  I  believe  the  measure 
before  us  will  help  us  to  achieve  that 
important  objective. 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  support  H.R.  4504.  This  bill 
amends  the  legislation  creating  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe.  The  legislation  speci- 
fies that  the  Commission  chairman- 
ship be  rotated  between  the  House 
and  Senate.  Under  the  existing  ar- 
rangement, a  Member  of  the  Senate 
serves  the  Commission  as  Cochairman. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  currently 
appoints  one  of  the  six  Commissioners 
from  the  House  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today 
also  provides  for  a  formal  Cochairman 
of  the  Commission.  It  provides  that 
the  Chairman  and  Cochairman  have 
the  authority  to  appoint  an  equal 
number  of  professional  staff  members. 
It  gives  Commission  staff  employees 
the  same  benefits  accorded  to  congres- 
sional employees. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  It  merits  our  sup- 
port. I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  voting  for  this  legislation.* 
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•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  lend 
my  support  to  this  legislation  which  I 
believe  will  enhance  the  work  of  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  often  referred  to  as 
the  Helsinki  Commission. 

The  Commission,  in  monitoring  and 
encouraging  compliance  with  the  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act.  has  contributed  great- 
ly to  an  increased,  worldwide  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  human 
rights.  The  Commission  has  performed 
its  function  in  a  manner  that  comple- 
ments other  public  and  private  human 
rights  organizations,  and  has  a  highly 
professional  staff  which  is  well  quali- 
fied to  represent  American  interests. 

I  believe  that  the  Commission  has 
been  instrumental  in  compelling  the 
Soviet  Oovernment  to  realize  the  im- 
portance the  Western  World  places  on 
human  rights.  In  forcing  this  recogni- 
tion, the  Commission  has  engineered 
considerable  gains  in  the  area  of  mili- 
tary security.  The  Commission's  role 
has  proven  to  be  invaluable,  especially 
during  the  current  absence  of  Europe- 
an arms-control  negotiations. 

As  cochairman  of  the  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Caucus.  I  have  become 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  excellent  leadership  pro- 
vided by  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
Mr.  Fascell.  He  has  proven  that  our 
concern  for  human  rights  overrules 
conflict  and  endures  struggle.  Mr.  Fas- 
cell has  shown  us  that  human  rights 
are  an  integral  component  of  any  for- 
eign policy,  and  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion's success  has  proven  that  America 
is  committed  to  human  dignity. 

I  therefore  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  to  recognize  the  admirable 
performance  of  the  Commission  and 
Mr.  Fascell.* 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
MicA)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4504.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


EXPRESSINO  SENSE  OF  CON- 
ORESS  REOARDING  SELF-DE- 
TERMINATION OF  BALTIC 
STATES 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  80)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should 
take  all  steps  necessary  to  bring  the 
question  of  self-determination  of  the 
Baltic  States  before  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  80 

Whereas  the  United  States,  since  its  in- 
ception, has  been  committed  to  the  princi- 
ple of  self-determination: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  the  Charier  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  and  other  relevant  instru- 
ments relating  to  human  rights; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  supported 
the  Declaration  of  Granting  of  Independ- 
ence to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples, 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly in  Resolution  1514  (XV)  of  Decem- 
ber 14.  1960.  and  has  taken  note  of  the  reso- 
lution on  the  question  of  tlu-  Baltic  Stales, 
adopted  by  the  European  Parliament  in  its 
se.ssion  on  January  13.  1983.  in  Strassbourg. 
France: 

Whereas  the  three  Baltic  republics.  Esto- 
nia. Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  did  not  become 
member  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  vol- 
untarily, but  rather  were  occupied  militarily 
and  subsequently  incorporated  by  force  into 
the  Soviet  Union  and  have  since  been  gov- 
erned by  governments  approved  by.  and  sub- 
servient to.  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  consistent- 
ly refused  to  recognize  the  unlawful  Soviet 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  States  and  has  con- 
tinued to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
representatives  of  the  independent  repub- 
lics of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ithe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  United  Stales,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  should  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions, on  the  basis  of  the  appropriate  inter- 
national instruments,  to  promote  and  en- 
courage respect  for  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  in  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania: 

(2)  the  President,  acting  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations,  should  lake  all  necessary  steps  to 
bring  the  question  of  self-determination  of 
the  Baltic  States  before  all  appropriate 
forums  of  the  United  Nations,  especially 
before  the  next  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Human  Rights  Commission  as  a  priori- 
ty topic  under  agenda  item  9  entitled  'The 
Rights  of  Peoples  to  Self-Delermination 
and  its  Application  to  Peoples  Under  Coloni- 
al or  Alien  Domination"  and  to  discuss  spe- 
cifically in  those  forums— 

(A)(i)  the  continued  reports  of  widespread 
violations  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  in  Elstonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
including  the  freedom  of  expression,  the 
freedom  to  worship  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  one's  own  conscience,  the  freedom 
to  celebrate  one's  cultural  heritage,  and  the 
freedom  to  choose  one's  place  of  residence; 
and 


(ii)  the  persecution  of  persons  seeking  to 
exercise  such  rights: 

(B)  the  United  States  most  profound  con- 
cern that  the  people  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  be  granted  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination, to  choose  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment, their  own  economic,  political,  and 
social  system  without  any  outside  interven- 
tion, subversion,  coercion,  or  constraint  of 
any  kind:  and 

(C)  a  political  resolution  of  the  situation 
in  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  on  the 
basis  of— 

(i)  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from 
these  stales. 

(ii)  respect  for  the  independence,  sover- 
eignty, and  territorial  integrity  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and 

(iii)  strict  observance  of  the  principle  of 
nonintervention  by  one  .sovereign  state  in 
the  internal  and  external  affairs  of  another 
sovereign  state. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Mica)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Leach)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica). 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  present 
these  remarks  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Yatron).  who  could  not  be 
here  at  this  time  and  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tions. I  would  like  to  read  for  the 
Record  Chairman  Yatron's  state- 
ment. ,    . 

Mr.  Speaker.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  80  addresses  the  issue  of 
self-determination  of  the  Baltic 
States.  This  measure  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  promote  respect  for 
human  rights  and  freedom  in  Lithua- 
nia. Latvia,  and  Estonia.  It  further 
provides  that  the  President  should 
raise  the  issue  of  Baltic  self-determi- 
nation in  all  appropriate  forums,  in- 
cluding the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

Today.  Baltic  citizens'  are  struggling 
within  the  Soviet  Union  for  their  right 
to  freedom,  justice,  and  self-determi- 
nation. Their  language,  culture,  and 
traditions  have  been  threatened,  and 
their  leaders  persecuted  in  an  attempt 
to  break  their  spirit  and  enforce  their 
subjugation.  The  continued  denial  of 
personal  freedoms  and  human  rights 
has  not  forced  them  to  abandon  their 
fight,  but  rather  has  reinforced  their 
courage  and  quest  for  freedom. 

The  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Esto- 
nians lost  their  struggle  against  mili- 
tary domination  by  the,  Soviet  Union. 
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but  they  have  been  fighting  ever  since 
to  regain  their  independence  and  keep 
their  identity  strong.  These  noble 
people  deserve  our  support  and  recog- 
nition for  their  efforts  to  preserve 
their  traditioris  in  the  face  of  sus- 
tained repressive  tactics  by  an  oppres- 
sive regime.  Through  this  legislation, 
we  can  applaud  the  courageous  striv- 
ings of  the  Baltic  States,  denounce  the 
betrayal  of  our  most  cherished  princi- 
ples, and  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  we  will  never  tolerate  illegal 
Soviet  domination  and  abuse  of 
human  rights. 

The  U.S.  Congress  must  act  now  to 
show  once  again  our  support  for  the 
Baltic  Republics.  The  question  of 
these  republics  will  be  raised  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commission  in  Geneva  which 
began  yesterday.  By  utilizing  this 
international  instrument,  and  others 
like  it.  we  can  help  the  eyes  of  the 
world  focus  on  the  plight  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Baltic  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  80. 

D  1340 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  80,  a 
resolution  e.xpressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should 
take  all  steps  necessary  to  bring  the 
question  of  self-determination  for  the 
Baltic  States  before  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
explained,  the  resolution  calls  upon 
the  President  and  his  representatives 
to  take  steps  to  bring  the  question  of 
self-determination  for  the  Baltic 
States  before  all  appropriate  forums 
of  the  United  Nations,  particularly  the 
40th  session  of  the  UN  Human  Rights 
Commission  which  just  convened  in 
Geneva.  Switzerland  on  February  6. 
The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Mr.  Fascell.  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations. Mr.  Yatron,  are  to  be 
commended  for  expediting  House  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation.  I  might 
add  that  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  80  from 
the  administration  and  would  remind 
my  colleagues  that  the  other  body 
passed  this  same  resolution  back  in 
November  without  a  single  dissenting 
vote. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  United 
States  has  never  recognized  the  forci- 
ble incorporation  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
Human  rights  conditions  in  the  Baltic 
States  today  mirror  problems  existent 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus, 
the  issue  of  human  rights  for  the 
Baltic  States  extends  beyond  the  cen- 


tral question  of  self-determination.  All 
peoples  within  the  Soviet  orbit  are 
denied  the  right  to  worship  freely,  to 
express  their  political  views,  to  pre- 
serve their  ethnic  and  national  identi- 
ties and  to  exercise  many  other  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights. 
The  United  States  ought  not  to  be  shy 
about  raising  these  issues  in  interna- 
tional forums.  In  that  light,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  their  unanimous 
support  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Oilman). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  80. 
especially  in  this  time  of  increased 
Soviet  expansionist  activity.  Let  us  not 
forget  the  strength  and  will  of  the 
Baltic  people  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  in  their  pursuit  of  self-de- 
termination. The  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  are  our  natural  allies.  The 
states  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia incorporated  by  the  domination  of 
the  Soviet  Union  must  never  be  recog- 
nized. The  rich  culture,  music,  and 
language  of  the  Baltic  people  is  being 
gradually  snuffed  out  of  existence.  We 
have  witnessed  the  continual  Soviet 
abuse  of  human  rights  not  only  in  the 
Baltic  States  but  across  the  globe  as 
well  as  in  the  Soviet  Union  it.sclf. 

Many  So\iet  Jews  are  still  denied 
exit  visas  for  freedom.  The  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry  is  most  dramatically  de- 
picted by  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  who 
remains  imprisoned  only  because  he 
desires  the  freedom  to  practice  his  re- 
ligion. My  colleagues  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
have  helped  me  document  evidence  of 
increased  Soviet  mail  interruption  by 
the  KGB.  The  Soviets  continually  vio- 
late the  Helsinki  accords,  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and 
their  own  Constitution.  Let  us  not 
forget  Soviet  actions  in  Poland,  Af- 
ghanistan, Syria,  and  Grenada.  And 
let  us  not  forget  the  despicable  Soviet 
downing  of  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  80  is 
additional  evidence  of  American  lead- 
ership in  the  pursuit  of  freedom  and 
liberty  for  all  people  and  nations.  The 
brave  people  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  may  not  be  physically  capa- 
ble of  standing  up  to  Soviet  totalitar- 
ian and  military  domination,  but  spir- 
itually they  still  strive  for  the  freedom 
that  has  been  denied  since  World  War 
II.  The  United  States  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  continue  to  lead  the  free 
world  in  all  areas.  I  strongly  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to 
bring  the  question  of  self-determina- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  before  the 
United  Nations,  with  a  renewed  sense 
of  spirit  and  determination  for  all 
those  who  aspire  to  be  free.  The 
United  States  must  not,  and  will  not. 


bow  to  blatant,  inhumane  Soviet  ag- 
gression and  domination.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  80  comes  before  us 
today,  and  especially  mindful  of  our 
global  situation,  I  urge  its  swift  pas- 
sage by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp),  the  distinguished  leader  of  the 
Republican  conference. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  for  yielding 
and  congratulate  him  for  his  remarks, 
and  also  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Oilman),  who  have  both 
been  longtime  champions  of  the  cause 
of  human  rights  and  the  Helsinki 
Commission  and.  of  course,  rasing  the 
plight  of  the  Baltic  States  before 
international  public  opinion. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Mica)  is  also  a  leader  in  this  effort  and 
I  bow  to  him  for  his  bipartisan  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wanted  to  add 
my  own  comments  about  this  cause. 
My  wife  and  I  visited  the  Soviet  Union 
this  summer  and  we  came  away  with  a 
sense  of  despondency  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  any  minority  group 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  their  human 
rights. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Leach)  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the 
right  to  worship,  the  right  to  just 
enjoy  elementary  freedoms,  is  being 
snuffed  out  more  thoroughly  and 
more  emphatically  than  in  a  long 
time.  I  know  if  it  is  happening  in  the 
Soviet  Union  it  is  also  happening  in 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  of 
course  we  can  go  on  and  mention 
Poland  and  Romania  and  Bulgaria  and 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera. 

I  would  have  hoped  on  the  previous 
resolution,  which  I  supported,  that  we 
would  have  brought  up  the  fact  that 
the  Helsinki  Monitoring  Commission 
must  reelevate  this  issue  because  at 
this  very  moment  men  and  women  are 
being  led  off  to  the  Gulag  Archipelago 
for  no  other  reason  than  being  Chris- 
tian, no  other  reason  than  being  Jews 
and  wanting  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  no 
other  reason  than  to  raise  their  voices 
against  the  totalitarian  machinery  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  want  to  remind  everyone  that 
within  2  weeks  of  passing  the  Helsinki 
accords  and  the  signature  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Soviet 
Union  denied  Andrei  Sakharov  the 
right  to  go  to  Oslo  for  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  Shcharansky  is  still  in  prison, 
and  there  are  Jews  and  Christians,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  imprisoned  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for  their  beliefs.  There  is 
Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan, 
there  is  Soviet  oppression  in  Poland, 
and  of  course  what  they  have  done  to 
the  once  proud  countries  of  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  remains  a  scan- 
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dal  in  the  history  of  aggressive  and  in- 
excusable acts. 

I  am  not  trying  to  escalate  rhetoric, 
but  the  world  needs  to  know  that 
there  is  a  massive  denial  of  elementa- 
ry, rudimentary,  basic  human  rights 
throughout  the  Soviet  empire,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  resolution  is  a 
healthy  and  positive  and  a  candid  way 
of  broadcasting  to  the  world  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Democratic  West 
and  the  totalitarian  machinery  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

So  I  just  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  thank  them,  agree  with 
this  proposal  totally,  and  urge  its 
unanimous  support  in  the  Halls  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  To  do 
any  less  would  be  to  default  on  those 
Jeffersonian  principles  upon  which 
the  American  Revolution  was  fought. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one 
request  on  a  point  of  inquiry.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr.). 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  strongly 
support  this  re.solution.  I  think  it  is  a 
splendid  resolution.  I  agree  with  what 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  just 
said. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  question,  and 
that  is  this:  I  have  so  little  use  for 
what  happened  in  the  United  Nations 
and  what  they  do  and  what  they  do 
not  do.  I  notice  here  that  this  resolu- 
tion calls  on  the  U.S.  Government  to 
promote  and  encourage  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms in  these  Baltic  States  by  bring- 
ing the  question  of  their  self-determi- 
nation before  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission  and  other  appropriate 
U.N.  forums. 

My  question  is:  If  we  pass  this  reso- 
lution, do  we  have  any  belief  or  any 
understanding  that  what  we  are  doing 
here  will  be  taken  up  before  the  ap- 
propriate areas  in  the  United  Nations, 
or  will  they  ignore  it  like  they  do  so 
many  other  things  we  do  here? 

Mr.  MICA.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
gentleman,  as  the  new  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  that  will  deal  with  a 
number  of  these  issues.  I  want  him  to 
know  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern about  whether  or  not  the  United 
Nations  responds  to  any  of  the  initia- 
tives taken  by  this  country  or  by  this 
Congress. 

It  is  a  sense  of  Congress  resolution. 
It  is  only  that.  It  does  not  have  the 
effect  of  law  on  the  United  Nations, 
and  as  the  gentleman  rightly  ques- 
tions, we  do  not  have  an  assurance, 
but  we  are  going  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  continue  to  raise  these  issues, 


bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
United  Nations.  Let  me  say  that  they 
are  creating  their  own  track  record  of 
support  or  nonsupport  for  these 
issues,  and  this  Congress  will  be  look- 
ing at  that  track  record. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  before  the  House. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Ritter). 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  also 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Congressman  Yatron,  for  his  ac- 
tions in  this  matter,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reaffirm  what  the  Senate 
has  already  achieved  with  passage  of 
this  resolution. 

As  cochairman  of  the  ad  hoc  Con- 
gressional Commitee  on  Baltic  States 
and  Ukraine,  along  with  cochairman, 
Brian  Donnelly,  I  sponsored  this  res- 
olution calling  on  the  President  to 
direct  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  to  discuss  the  issue  of 
self-determination  for  the  Baltic 
States  before  all  appropriate  U.N. 
forums.  I  am  pleased  to  see  this  legis- 
lation has  made  its  way  through  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  is  before  us  today  on  the  floor. 

This  resolution,  specifically  includes 
this  session  of  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission  in  Geneva,  which  was 
convened  yesterday.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
timely  and  important  message  that  we 
send. 

At  this  time  I  would  only  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
States  who  have  their  own.  unique  cul- 
ture; their  own.  unique  language;  their 
own,  unique  traditions.  It  is  only  fit- 
ting therefore,  that  we  in  Congress 
recognize  these  truly  independent  na- 
tions of  that  part  of  the  world  is  sub- 
sumed by  the  Soviet  empire. 

The  responsibility  lies  with  us.  lies 
with  Baltic  Americans  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  to  keep  that  flame  of 
self-determination  alive  so  that  one 
day  it  is  conceivable  that  these  people 
will  be  free. 
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Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  would 
like  to  also  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  that  the  gentleman  who 
just  spoke,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Ritter),  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Donnel- 
ly), were  the  primary  sponsors  of  this 
legislation. 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 80,  legislation  relating  to  the 
question  of  self-determination  of  the 
Baltic  States.  Today,  the  Lithuanians, 
Latvians,  and  Estonians  battle  an  op- 
pressive regime  for  their  political,  cul- 
tural, and  religious  freedoms.  Their 
struggle  for  survival,  for  the  right  to 
express  an  ethnic  identity,   has  not 


forced  the  citizens  of  the  Baltic  States 
to  abandon  their  efforts,  but  has  in- 
stead increased  their  fervor  for  free- 
dom. 

Lithuanians,  Estonians,  and  Latvians 
have  endured  relentless  Soviet  occupa- 
tion and  repression  yet  they  have 
maintained  their  dreams  of  national 
liberty.  I  believe  their  unyielding 
struggle  must  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  of  us  who  enjoy  freedom.  The 
United  States  has  always  promoted  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  freedom 
for  the  Baltic  States.  Through  this 
legislation,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
stand  together  with  these  patriots  and 
support  them  in  their  attempts  to  gain 
self-determination. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations.  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  act  now  to  underscore  our  strong  in- 
terest in  the  Baltic  republics,  which 
will  be  discussed  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  in  Geneva  which 
began  February  6.  By  using  the  appro- 
priate international  instruments,  our 
country  can  bring  to  worldwide  atten- 
tion, the  unlawful  Soviet  occupation 
of  the  Baltic  republics,  the  continued 
human  rights  violations  suffered  by 
the  Baltic  citizens,  and  the  struggle 
for  the  right  to  self-determination 
that  ensues  in  these  three  republics. 

By  supporting  the  measure  before  us 
today,  the  U.S.  Congress  is  expressing 
its  concern  to  all  those  nations  seeking 
control  of  their  destiny,  free  from  for- 
eign domination.  We  are  sending  a 
message  that  we.  as  Americans,  seek 
universal  compliance  of  human  rights 
provisions  as  embodied  in  the  Helsinki 
doctrine  in  order  that  all  nationalities 
may  enjoy  basic  human  rights.* 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  written  and  said  about  the 
plight  of  the  Baltic  States  in  the  past 
40  years. 

There  is  nothing  new  I  can  offer  to 
the  superabundant  documentation, 
unquestioned  by  fairminded  and 
knowledgeable  scholars  and  experts, 
that  the  people  of  the  Baltic  States 
have  been  systematically  and  consist- 
ently deprived  of  basic  human  rights 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  nothing  I  can  add  to  such 
undisputed  evidence.  In  the  words  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  80: 

The  United  States  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  unlawful  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  the  Baltic  Slates  and  has  contin- 
ued to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
representatives  of  the  independent  repub- 
lics of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  *  •  *. 

But  I  want  to  mention  one  curious 
fact;  Although  the  people  of  these 
states  have  been  deprived  of  their 
basic  human  rights  for  over  40  years, 
only  rarely  is  this  fact  mentioned  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  I  never  can 
recall  it  being  mentioned  during  de- 
bates over  himian  rights  policies. 
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Why?  Why  is  there  such  a  silence 
about  the  human  rights  violations  of 
the  Baltic  States?  Is  it  because  these 
suffering  people  are  not  fashionable 
enough  to  have  their  misery  noted  by 
othenv'ise  eloquent  defenders  of 
human  rights?  Is  it  because  in  certain 
circles  it  is  considered  old  fashioned  to 
point  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
most  flagrant  violator  of  human  rights 
in  the  world  today? 

Ask  the  people  of  the  Baltic  States  if 
they  agree  with  President  Reagan's 
description  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  'an 
evil  empire." 

Self-determination  for  the  Baltic 
States?  I  would  like  to  see  the  United 
Nations  debate  that  issue.  It  would 
clear  the  air  as  to  exactly  what  super- 
power is  exercising  despotic  control 
over  human  beings  whose  only  crime 
is  that  once,  years  ago.  they  decided  to 
be  free.» 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  1940  Soviet  invasion  of  the 
Baltic  States  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  It  is  our  determination  not 
to  allow  the  tragic  44  years  history  of 
the  captive  nations  under  Soviet  rule 
to  be  forgotten,  and  not  to  let  the 
hope  die  that  one  day  the  Baltic 
States  may  regain  their  freedom.  In 
light  of  this  I  fully  support  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  80  to  urge  the 
President  to  bring  the  question  of  self- 
determination  of  the  Baltic  States 
before  the  United  Nations  and  inter- 
national human  rights  forums. 

It  is  crucial  that  we  prevent  the  So- 
viets from  achieving  their  cruel  objec- 
tive of  erasing  the  memory  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Baltic  States  which 
have  fallen  victim  to  Soviet  imperial- 
ism. The  premeditated  nature  of  the 
1940  invasion  characterizes  Soviet  dis- 
regard for  human  rights  and  national 
self-determination. 

We  will  continue  our  concern  over 
the  treatment  of  the  Baltic  peoples. 
We  have  not  forgotten  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  in  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were  uprooted 
from  their  native  lands  and  driven  sav- 
agely to  Siberian  labor  camps  where 
many  thousands  were  to  perish  of 
starvation,  disease,  and  exposure.  We 
have  not  forgotten  the  44  years  of  po- 
litical repression,  religious  persecu- 
tion, and  cultural  genocide  which  has 
been  inflicted  by  Soviet  rulers.  Nor 
have  we  forgotten  the  repeated  viola- 
tions of  the  right  to  self-determination 
expressed  both  in  the  Helsinki  accords 
and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
as  it  would  apply  to  the  Baltic  States. 

The  living  memory  of  the  nature  of 
Soviet  rule  must  serve  to  remind  us  of 
the  importance  of  raising  our  voices  in 
loud  and  repeated  protest  against  new- 
episodes  in  the  history  of  Soviet  ruth- 
lessness  against  those  who  would  fight 
for  freedom.  Such  ruthlessness  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  recent  imposition  by 
proxy  of  martial  law  upon  the  people 


of  Poland,  the  blitzkrieg-like  invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  and  the  continued  im- 
prisonment of  Soviet  citizens  who  dare 
to  express  a  desire  to  emigrate. 

So  long  as  we  in  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  remember  these  lessons,  the 
hope  for  freedom  for  those  now  sub- 
jected to  Soviet  domination  is  strong. 
We  now  see  excessive  Soviet  military 
spending  straining  their  economy  to 
the  extent  that  they  cannot  feed  their 
own  people.  We  see  numerous  national 
and  ethnic  liberation  movements 
within  the  Soviet  Union  posing  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  dominance  of  the 
Russian  minority.  We  also  see  a  grow- 
ing number  of  Soviets  dissatisfied  with 
a  government  which  exists  not  for 
their  sake,  but  for  its  own  sake.  This 
evidence  of  an  empire  crumbling  from 
within  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is 
not  unrealistic  to  imagine  the  day 
when  the  Baltic  States  may  regain 
their  freedom  and  independence. 

Until  that  day.  it  is  up  to  the  United 
States,  where  we  enjoy  an  unmatched 
degree  of  individual  freedom  and  cul- 
tural diversity,  to  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  the  liberation  of  the  Baltic 
States.  I  will  continue  to  work  with  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  and  to  further,  in 
whatever  way  I  can,  the  cause  of  free- 
dom   for    the    people    of    the    Baltic 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  that  the  House  is 
considering  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 80  today.  I  commend  Chairman 
Fascell  and  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Yatron  for  bringing  this  deserving  res- 
olution to  the  full  House  so  expedi- 
tiously. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  RiTTER.  and  I  introduced  identical 
legislation.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 192.  in  October  of  last  year  urging 
the  President  to  take  all  steps  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  question  of  self-de- 
termination of  the  Baltic  States  before 
the  United  Nations. 

This  resolution  once  again  confirms 
longstanding  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  the  Baltic  States. 
Our  Nation  has  consistently  refused  to 
recognize  the  unlawful  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  and  has  con- 
tinued to  maintain  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  representatives  of  the  inde- 
pendent Republics  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania.  The  resolution  calls  for 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from 
the  Baltic  States,  and  an  affirmation 
of  the  independence,  sovereignty,  and 
territorial  integrity  of  these  nations. 

It  will  interest  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  the  European  Parliament 
adopted  a  similar  resolution  calling  for 
self-determination  of  the  Baltic  States 
on  January  13,  1983. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  today  by 
the  House  presents  the  Soviets  with 
another  reminder  that  this  Congress 
and  this  Nation  will  continue  to  keep 
the    legitimate    right    of    the    Baltic 


States  to  self-determination  an  active 
issue  before  the  international  commu- 
nity. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  most  timely  legislation.* 
•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  80.  which  calls  upon  the 
U.S.  Government  to  promote  and  en- 
courage respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  in  the  Baltic 
States  by  bringing  the  question  of  self- 
determination  before  the  U.S.  Human 
Rights  Commission. 

The  people  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  have  engaged  for  many 
years  in  a  constant  struggle  to  retain 
their  national  identities,  despite  harsh 
Soviet  repression.  It  is  appropriate 
that  the  United  States,  with  its  rever- 
ence for  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion, should  make  every  effort  to  bring 
these  concerns  before  the  appropriate 
United  Nations  forums. 

The  people  of  the  Baltic  States  have 
spent  over  40  years  under  the  control 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  distinct  lin- 
guistic, ethnic,  and  religious  identities 
have  been  challenged.  Their  citizens 
have  been  subject  to  prosecution  for 
speaking  out  for  political  and  religious 
freedom.  And  yet,  these  courageous 
people  have  persisted  in  resisting  all 
Soviet  efforts  to  suppress  their  nation- 
al identities. 

The  United  States  has  never  formal- 
ly recognized  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
the  Baltic  States,  since  their  annex- 
ation during  World  War  II.  Baltic 
Americans  have  repeatedly  drawn  our 
attention  to  their  compatriots  under 
Soviet  rule  and  have  not  allowed  us  to 
ignore  the  plight  of  these  nations.  The 
ongoing  stories  of  political  repression, 
occurring  in  these  republics,  make  this 
a  timely  opportunity  to  renew  our 
commitment  to  the  people  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania.* 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Mica)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  concur  in  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  80. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  just  con- 
curred in. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RAILROAD  ACCOUNTING  PRINCI- 
PLES BOARD  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4439)  extending  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Railroad  Accounting  Prin- 
ciples Board,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 4439 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled.  That  (a) 
section  1U61  of  title  49.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)(2),  by  inserting  ", 
except  that  no  such  individual  may  be  paid 
at  a  rate  which  exceeds  the  rate  prescribed 
for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule" 
before  the  period:  and 

(2)  in  sub.section  <f ).  by  striking  out  "effec- 
tive date  of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980" 
and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  •members  of 
the  Board  are  appointed  under  this  sec- 
tion". 

(b)  Section  11162(a)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "ef- 
fective date  of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of 
1980"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "mem- 
bers of  the  Board  are  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 11161  of  this  title". 

(C)  Section  11167  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  -striking  out  "effective 
date  of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "members  of  the 
Board  are  appointed  under  section  U161  of 
this  title". 

(d)  Section  11168  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1981"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""1984"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1982"'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1985  ";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "1983  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1986". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Florid)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lent)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio). 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  important 
bill,  which  I  urge  the  House  to  sup- 
port. This  bill  extends  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Railroad  Accounting  Prin- 
ciples Board  for  3  years,  at  $1  million  a 
year. 

The  Railroad  Accounting  Principles 
Board  was  originally  established  in  the 
Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980  and  was  de- 
signed to  develop  principles  to  help  de- 
termine economically  accurate  rail- 
road costs.  Unfortunately,  the  Board 
was  never  funded,  and  its  authoriza- 
tion expired  September  30. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  subcommittee  has 
recently  had  three  oversight  hearings 
on   the   Staggers   Rail   Act.   Shippers 


have  a  variety  of  concerns  about  how 
the  act  has  been  implemented,  but 
there  was  one  common  theme 
throughout:  Concern  about  how  rail- 
road costs  are  determined.  Many  ship- 
per groups  that  testified  urged  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Board.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  indicated  his  support  for 
reauthorization  at  our  July  hearing. 

In  recognition  of  this  concern,  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  in- 
cluded a  reauthorization  for  the  Board 
in  H.R.  3648,  the  Amtrak  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1983.  To  expedite  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Board,  I  intro- 
duced a  clean  bill  on  November  17  that 
would  just  reauthorize  the  Board.  This 
clean  bill  has  been  cosponsored  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lent).  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Rahall).  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan).  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Rogers),  and  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Richardson). 

The  bill  that  I  introduced  is  identi- 
cal to  the  provision  in  H.R.  3648,  with 
one  minor  exception.  The  clean  bill  in- 
cludes a  limitation  on  the  salary  of  the 
staff  of  the  Board,  at  executive  level 
V.  Existing  law  has  no  such  cap.  so 
that  this  provision  ensures  a  fiscally 
responsible  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  some  urgency 
to  this  bill.  The  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1984.  H.R. 
3959.  Public  Law  98-181.  which  the 
House  passed  in  November,  includes 
$50,000  for  startup  expenses  of  the 
Board,  but  contingent  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  an  authorization.  Thus.  pa.s- 
sage  of  this  legislation  is  essential  if 
the  work  of  the  Board  is  to  begin. 

I  urge  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R. 4439. 

This  bill  quite  simply  extends  the 
authorization  of  the  Railroad  Ac- 
counting Principles  Board  for  3  years. 
This  Board  was  originally  authorized 
under  section  302  of  the  Staggers  Rail 
Act  of  1980  but  was  never  actually  es- 
tablished due  to  a  lack  of  appropria- 
tions. 

Under  the  terms  of  section  302  of 
the  Staggers  Act.  the  Railroad  Ac- 
counting Principles  Board  was  to  exist 
for  3  years.  It  was  designed  as  an  inde- 
pendent entity  to  be  composed  of  six 
members  who  are  experts  in  the  field 
of  accounting,  rate  regulation,  eco- 
nomics, the  rail  industry  and  shipping, 
and  chaired  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. 

The  Staggers  Act  gives  the  Board  an 
agenda  of  developing  principles  to 
govern  the  determination  of  railroad 
costs  in  transporting  goods.  These  ac- 
counting principles  will  be  used  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
certain  regulatory  proceedings.  For  ex- 
ample, principles  which  ^^elp  deter- 
mine the  cost  of  rail  movements  are 
needed    in    Commission    proceedings 


concerned  with  the  "reasonableness" 
of  a  particular  rail  rate.  Whether  a 
particular  rate  is  excessive  depends  on 
several  technical  determinations  re- 
garding not  only  the  cost  of  the  move- 
ment, but  also  the  'revenue  adequacy" 
or  profitability  of  the  rail  carrier. 

In  developing  these  cost  accounting 
principles,  the  Board  must  take  into 
account  a  series  of  considerations  spec- 
ified in  section  302  of  the  Staggers 
Act.  which  include  due  consideration 
of  the  railroads'  need  for  confidential- 
ity of  its  costs  and  avoidance  of  overly 
burdensome  information  reporting. 

Once  these  principles  are  developed, 
the  Commission  must  promulgate 
rules  implementing  and  enforcing 
them.  Section  302  of  the  Staggers  Act 
requires  each  rail  carrier  to  get  its  cost 
accounting  system  certified  by  the 
ICC  to  insure  it  is  consistent  with  the 
Commission's  rules. 

Accordingly,  the  Board  will  act  as  an 
objective  body  to  develop  accurate  cost 
accounting  principles  which  will  apply 
to  the  entire  railroad  industry  in  an 
effort  to  insure  consistency  in  railroad 
accounting  practices. 

Accurate  and  objective  cost  data  is 
essential  to  the  successful  implemen- 
tation of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  and  de- 
regulation of  the  rail  industry  in  gen- 
eral. 

The  creation  of  the  Board  is  strong- 
ly supported  by  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation, the  Fertilizer  Institute,  and 
other  members  of  the  shipping  com- 
munity who  use  rail  to  transport  their 
goods. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
4439. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  for  H.R.  4439. 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Transportation  and 
Tourism,  Mr.  Florio,  for  his  spon.sor- 
ship  of  this  legislation,  and  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  for  expediting  the 
debate  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  today 
offers  a  fair  and  badly  needed  re- 
sponse to  the  aura  of  controversy  sur- 
rounding recent  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  decisions. 

It  reauthorizes  the  Railroad  Ac- 
counting Principles  Board— an  inde- 
pendent board  which  was  originally 
authorized  in  the  Staggers  Act.  Its 
purpose  is  to  develop  sound  account- 
ing principles  to  be  used  by  the  ICC  in 
evaluating  the  railroads'  financial  con- 
dition. 

This  Board  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  delicate  balance  in  the  Staggers 
Act.  The  act  gave  the  railroads  much 
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greater  nexibility  in  setting  their  rates 
if  they  met  certain  financial  require- 
ments. It  gave  the  ICC  the  job  of  de- 
termining whether  or  not  they  met 
thes"  requirements.  But  it  gave  the 
Accounting  Board  the  job  of  oversee- 
ing the  all  important  accounting 
methods  to  be  used  in  making  these 
decisions. 

Unfortunately,  until  this  year  funds 
were  never  appropriated  for  the 
Board.  This  year,  it  received  its  appro- 
priation, subject  to  this  authorization 
measure  being  passed. 

And  let  me  assure  you.  never  has 
this  legislation  been  more  badly 
needed  than  it  is  today. 

In  case  after  case,  the  ICC  has  cava- 
lierly ignored  congressional  mandates 
to  maintain  adequate  protection  for 
captive  shippers.  In  case  after  case, 
the  ICC  has  implemented  procedures 
and  accouuliiiK  nethods  which,  at 
least  on  paper,  make  the  railroads' 
revenue  adequacy  appear  poorer, 
make  their  expenses  appear  higher. 
and  make  their  variable  costs  appear 
higher  still.  All  this  to  give  the  rail- 
roads greatly  increased  margins  of 
rate  flexibility,  immune  from  ICC  con- 
trol. 

In  the  Staggers  Act.  the  railroads 
wanted  a  whole  loaf— we  gave  them 
three-fourths  of  the  loaf  of  deregula- 
tion. But  the  ICC  did  not  stop  there. 
They  gave  them  the  rest  of  the  loaf, 
then  the  bakery,  then  the  supermar- 
kets, delivery  trucks,  farms,  and  any- 
thing else  they  could  find  to  throw  in 
on  the  bargain. 

I  would  like  to  present  just  a  few  ex- 
amples of  these  ICC  decisions. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  decision 
was  the  definition  of  revenue  adequa- 
cy. A  finding  of  revenue  adequacy  or 
inadequacy  is  the  key  determinant  of 
how  much  oversight  the  ICC  main- 
tains in  rate-setting. 

Back  when  the  Staggers  Act  was 
passed,  the  ICC  was  using  an  account- 
ing method  that  required  the  exami- 
nation of  a  broad  range  of  variables  in 
making  this  determination. 

But  since  then,  the  ICC  has  substan- 
tially redefined  this  term.  Now  they 
look  at  only  one  measure  of  the  rail- 
roads' financial  condition— their 
return  on  investment.  And  this 
changed  method  has  had  an  extremely 
dramatic  effect. 

Under  this  new  method,  the  ICC  has 
found  every  single  class  one  railroad  in 
the  entire  country  to  be  revenue  inad- 
equate. And  this  is  despite  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  railroads  are  show- 
ing hefty  profits. 

And  it  goes  on  and  on.  There  is  the 
question  of  stipulating  which  expenses 
and  revenues  should  be  considered  in 
the  return  on  investment  (ROD  calcu- 
lation. I  was  outraged  to  learn  that  if  a 
railroad  owns  a  fuel  oil  company 
which  supplies  all  its  diesel  fuel,  the 
cost  of  the  fuel  is  listed  as  an  expense 
in  the  ROI  calculation.   But  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  ledger,  not  a  penny 
of  the  revenues  of  the  fuel  oil  compa- 
ny are  considered.  Such  calculations 
reduce  the  ROI  figure— which  in  turn 
is  used  to  justify  approval  of  higher 
rail  rates. 

Accounting  for  many  Members  of 
this  body  is  a  complex  field— with  lists 
of  numbers  defying  comprehension. 
But  buried  deep  in  those  neat  rows  of 
figures  are  sleight-of-hand  stunts 
which  have  cost  the  American  public 
billions  of  dollars— because  Mr.  Speak- 
er, someone  has  to  pay  those  railroad 
bills.  In  1981.  our  utilities  paid  $5  bil- 
lion to  move  their  coal  on  the  rail- 
roads. As  a  result  of  ICC  actions,  they 
expect  these  costs  to  double  in  5  years, 
triple  in  8  years,  and  to  quadruple  in 
10  years. 

And  of  course,  it  is  our  residential 
and  industrial  consumers  who  will  pay 
for  this  policy. 

And  the  results  get  worse  and  worse. 
The.se  ICC  decisions  are  having  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  Americas  coal  ex- 
ports—forcing America  into  the  un- 
pleasant role  of  supplier  of  last 
resort."  Japan  has  already  reduced 
their  purchases  of  American  coal  by 
about  12  million  tons.  European  coal 
buyers  meeting  last  December  an- 
nounced plans  to  cut  back  purcha.ses 
of  American  coal  by  5  to  10  million 
tons.  They  have  given  us  one  message 
and  they  have  made  it  loud  and  clear. 
Our  transportation  costs  are  so  high 
and  are  so  uncertain  that  to  them  it  is 
not  worth  it  to  do  business  with  Amer- 
ican coal  companies— even  if  they 
prefer  doing  business  with  us  than 
with  unstable  South  Africa.  Poland, 
and  Australia.  And  with  about  70,000 
coal  miners  unemployed,  this  is  seri- 
ous news  indeed. 

And.  of  course,  this  would  have  dev- 
astating effects  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments as  well.  With  our  own  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  estimating  that  rail 
rates  would  increase  by  90  percent  by 
1995.  we  can  expect  to  lose  another 
36.6  million  tons  of  coal  sales  per  year 
by  that  time. 

So  the  bottom  line  of  those  neat  tal- 
lies in  the  ledger  books  is  continued 
record  profits  for  the  railroads— at  the 
expense  of  lost  coal  jobs,  higher  utility 
bills  and  worsening  balance  of  pay- 
ments for  the  rest  of  America. 

The  Railroad  Principles  Accounting 
Board  is  not  a  panacea.  It  does  not  re- 
write the  Staggers  Act.  It  does  not  re- 
impose  one  iota  of  Federal  regulation. 
It  does  not  subtract  one  bit  of  the  rail- 
roads' freedom  to  run  financially 
viable  operations. 

What  it  does  do  is  enforce  the  Stag- 
gers Act— so  that  if  the  ICC  grants 
flexibility  to  a  railroad  designated  as 
'revenue  inadequate. "  we  will  know 
for  a  fact  that  it  is  'ndeed  revenue  in- 
adequate. This  is  a  needed  step.  This  is 
a  prudent  step.  This  is  a  step  that  is 
good  for  American  consumers  and 
American  business.  I  thank  the  com- 


mittee for  their  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  urge  its  immediate  passage. 

D  1400 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Rahall). 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  concerns  in  the  Staggers 
Rail  Act  of  1980  was  the  development 
of  sound  and  reasonable  railroad  ac- 
counting principles  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  accuracy  of  railroad  costs. 

It  was  because  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  inept  at- 
tempts to  develop  such  a  system,  and 
the  fact  that  accurate  cost  determina- 
tions became  even  more  vital  as  a 
result  of  changes  in  rail  regulation 
made  by  the  1980  act,  that  Congress 
sought  to  transfer  this  responsibility 
to  a  Railroad  Accounting  Principles 
Board  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Comptroller  General  and  composed  of 
experts  in  the  field  of  rate  regulation, 
accounting,  economics,  railroads,  and 
shipping. 

Independent  of  the  ICC.  it  was  felt 
that  the  Board  would  develop  a  fair 
set  of  accounting  principles  which 
would  govern  the  determination  of  all 
railroad  costs  for  specific  regulatory 
proceedings. 

Unfortunately,  an  appropriation  was 
never  made  for  the  Board  and  its  au- 
thorization expired  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1983.  However,  the  necessity  of 
making  available  to  shippers  accurate 
and  reliable  data  with  respect  to  the 
railroads'  costs  for  performing  specific 
movements  have  never  been  more  im- 
portant than  it  is  today. 

As  such.  I  find  H.R.  4439.  a  bill 
which  would  extend  the  authorization 
of  the  Railroad  Accounting  Principles 
Board  through  fiscal  year  1986.  to  be  a 
very  important  piece  of  legislation.  I 
strongly  support  this  bill  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Transportation  and 
Tourism,  James  Florio,  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Norman  Lent,  for  recognizing 
the  need  for  this  Board.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Chairman  John  Dingell, 
who  has  long  been  sensitive  to  the  ef- 
fects the  Staggers  Rail  Act  is  having 
on  shippers  and  carriers  alike,  today 
we  are  sending  out  a  strong  signal  that 
the  Congress  intends  for  the  1980  act 
to  be  implemented  in  a  responsible 
manner. 

I  would  also  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
mention  the  interest  shown  in  the  cre- 
ation of  this  Board  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative.  Vic 
Fazio,  who  was  instrumental  in  pro- 
viding an  appropriation  for  the  Board 
in  the  fiscal  year  1984  supplemental. 
Furthermore,  also  to  be  commended 
are  the  47  Members  who  are  cospon- 
sors  to  H.R.  2584,  legislation  which  I 


have  introduced  which  among  other 
items,  makes  provision  to  reauthorize 
the  Railroad  Accounting  Principles 
Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  on  the 
Staggers  Rail  Act  recognized  the 
wisdom  of  the  Board  when  they  stated 
in  the  report: 

The  Conferees  expect  that  while  the 
Board  develops  its  principles,  the  Commis- 
sion will  continue  its  efforts  to  complete  the 
uniform  revenue  and  cost  systems  which  it 
commenced  after  that  passage  of  the  4R  Act 
so  thai  the  Board,  as  part  of  its  task,  will  be 
able  to  evaluate  that  system  as  it  is  develop- 
ing its  principles. 

The  key  phrase  in  this  statement,  in 
my  mind,  is  "as  it  is  developing  its 
principles"  because  the  ICC  is  in  the 
process  of  finalizing  a  monstrosity 
called  the  uniform  rail  costing  system 
(URCS).  The  ICC  has  been  bumbling 
over  URCS  for  the  past  3  years  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  fact  that  there  would 
be  little  independent  oversight  of  the 
basic  flaws  of  this  new  system  since 
the  Board  was  not  in  place.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  new  costing  system 
still  cannot  distinguish  between  major 
heavy-hauling  lines  of  a  carrier  and 
branch  lines,  or  light-density  lines,  as 
far  as  cost  of  service.  Both  formulas 
are  tied  to  using  only  the  system-aver- 
age cost  of  maintenance  and  invest- 
ment, for  example,  for  an  individual 
carrier. 

Now  that  the  Board  is  well  on  its 
way  to  becoming  a  reality,  it  is  my 
hope  the  ICC  will  delay  its  formal 
adoption  of  URCS  so  that  the  Board 
may  evaluate  it  in  its  development 
stage  as  Congress  originally  intended. 
A  deferral  of  the  ICCs  implementa- 
tion of  URCS  will  in  no  way  create 
any  problems  in  making  rail  cost  de- 
terminations. 

In  this  discussion,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Staggers 
Rail  Act  requires  that  rates  for  captive 
traffic  be  maintained  at  a  reasonable 
level.  In  order  to  define  that  term,  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  an  understanding 
of  maximum  reasonable  rate  levels 
and  the  work  of  the  Railroad  Account- 
ing Principles  Board  will  be  extremely 
important  in  that  respect.  To  date,  the 
reasonableness  issue— which  is  the 
very  cornerstone  of  railroad  regula- 
tion—has escaped  the  ICC  even 
though  in  its  goal  rate  guidelines  the 
Commission  has  indicated  that  the  use 
of  stand-alone  costs  is  the  method  of 
arriving  at  the  maximum  level  of  rate 
reasonableness. 

However,  according  to  a  statement 
of  an  ICC  administrative  law  judge 
made  in  his  decision  in  a  Consumers 
Power  Co.  complaint  case  recently: 

The  use  of  stand-alone  costs  as  a  con- 
straint on  the  pricing  of  the  transportation 
of  captive  traffic  as  in  this  proceeding  re- 
sults in  an  impossible  burden  being  placed 
upon  the  complainant.  The  inherent  diffi- 
culty and  absurdity  of  such  a  requirement 
can  be  seen  from  the  stand-alone  findings 
shown  in  the  appendix  herein.  As  shown 


there,  the  Commission's  present  cost  stand- 
ards appear  to  give  the  defendant  railroads 
the  right  to  charge  exorbitant  rates  on  cap- 
tive traffic,  as  long  as  such  carriers  are  not 
revenue  adequate,  and  are  not  shown  to  be 
inefficient.  Using  the  present  method  of  ar- 
riving at  a  finding  as  to  which  carriers  are 
revenue  adequate  it  will  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible  for  any  carrier  to  be  considered 
revenue  adequate.  It  therefore  does  not 
appear  presently  feasible  for  a  finding  to  be 
made  that  a  complained  of  rate  is  unreason- 
ably high. 

This  same  administrative  law  judge 
further  stated  that  the  ICC,  since  en- 
actment of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act,  has 
not  found  a  rate  to  be  unreasonable. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  rates  as 
high  as  235  percent  of  variable  costs 
have  been  found  to  be  reasonable  by 
the  Commission.  It  is  as  such  not  sur- 
prising that  this  administrative  law- 
judge  stated  that  there  is  no  hope  for 
complainant  shippers.  And,  he  advised 
shippers  that  "Congress  appears  the 
sole  chance  for  captive  shippers  to 
gain  a  hearing  and  possible  relief  from 
the  claimed  inadequacies  of  the  Stag- 
gers Act." 

This  situation  lends  further  cre- 
dence to  the  need  for  the  Railroad  Ac- 
counting Principles  Board  which 
should  make  possible  the  construction 
of  reasonable  standards  to  be  applied 
in  the  development  of  maximum  rea- 
sonable rates. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  con- 
clude debate,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Dorgan). 
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Mr.  DORGAN.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4439.  It  is  a 
first  step  on  promoting  railroad  ac- 
countability. I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Rogers,  who  took  the  well  moments 
ago  to  speak  about  this  subject. 

I  have  asked  for  time  to  go  beyond 
this  bill  and  suggested  to  this  House, 
as  I  did  in  the  1-minute  statement  ear- 
lier today,  that  we  have  some  extraor- 
dinarily serious  problems  out  in  the 
middle  of  this  country  with  railroad 
service.  We  have  to  take  some  prompt 
action  here  in  Congress  to  start  ad- 
dressing some  of  those  concerns. 

I  pointed  out  this  morning  that  we 
gave  23  percent  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  to  the  railroads  when  the  rail- 
roads began  operating.  Think  of  that, 
23  percent  of  my  home  State  was 
given  to  railroads  as  land  grants. 

That  allowed  those  railroads  to  build 
main  lines  and  branch  lines  to  serve 
our  part  of  the  country.  We  live  a  good 
long  ways  from  either  coast  or  from 
major  waterways.  So  we  rely  on  the 
railroads  to  ship  our  grain,  to  ship  our 
agricultural  commodities  to  ports.  The 
difficulty  is  the  railroads  have  decided 


in  recent  years  to  form  holding  compa- 
nies, strip  those  land  grant  assets 
away  from  the  railroads,  and  then 
plead  poverty  for  the  railroads. 

I  think  that  tramples  on  the  public 
interest  requirement  that  railroads 
continue  to  serve  lines  that  operate 
out  in  the  Midwestern  part  of  this 
country. 

There  are  a  number  of  solutions  to 
this  problem,  but  it  is  going  to  take  a 
lot  of  courage  and  a  lot  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  put  rail- 
roads back  on  track.  I  do  not  think  it 
serves  public  purpose  in  this  country 
to  have  the  railroads  play  a  shell  game 
with  us  and  strip  away  the  oil  and  the 
timber  and  the  coal  rights  that  were 
given  those  railroads  for  the  purpose 
of  building  and  operating  a  railroad 
and  then  to  plead  poverty  later  on 
while  they  run  their  oil  companies  and 
run  their  timber  companies  and  run 
their  mineral  companies.  We  must  not 
allow  the  railroads  to  conclude  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  provide  branch 
line  services  to  parts  of  North  Dakota. 
Kansas,  Iowa  and  so  on.  That  is  not  in 
the  public  interest. 

In  fact,  we  ought  to  start  fighting 
them.  There  are  plenty  of  pieces  of 
legislation  in  this  House  to  start  doing 
that.  This  is  a  first  step.  It  is  neces- 
sary, but  there  is  plenty  left  to  do. 

I  hope  that  the  subcommittees  and 
committees  in  the  Congress  will  heed 
the  words  of  Harry  Truman  in  the 
1930's,  when  over  on  the  other  side,  he 
said.  "There  is  train  robbery  going  on. 
Jesse  James  is  doing  it  for  $3,000.  It 
was  on  the  front  page  of  the  Inde- 
pendence. Missouri  Press.  But  now  it  is 
being  done  by  lawyers  and  account- 
ants in  the  form  of  holding  compa- 
nies." It  is  still  train  robbery,  we  can 
stop  that  today  even  in  this  year  of 
1984  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  will  take  heed. 
•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4439.  This  bill 
simply  reauthorizes  the  Railroad  Ac- 
counting Principles  Board. 

The  Staggers  Rail  Act.  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  1980,  created  this  Board  to 
develop  "principles  governing  the  de- 
termination of  economically  accurate 
railroad  costs  directly  and  indirectly 
associated  with  particular  movement 
of  goods  "  by  rail. 

These  accounting  principles  will 
govern  the  determination  of  railroad 
costs  for  regulatory  proceedings  at  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
With  reliable  cost  information  provid- 
ed by  the  Board,  the  Commission  will 
be  able  to  successfully  implement  the 
Staggers  Act  in  a  fair  and  efficient 
manner.  The  costs  associated  with  a 
rail  movement  in  comparison  to  the 
revenue  generated  by  the  movement, 
for  example,  are  key  factors  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  rail  rate  is  excessive 
or  reasonable. 
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The  Board  has  never  been  estab- 
lished as  provided  under  section  302  of 
the  Staggers  Rail  Act  and  its  authori- 
zation has  expired.  This  bill  reauthor- 
izes the  Board  for  3  years  and  provides 
funding  at  a  level  of  $  1  million  each  year. 
The  bill  also  places  a  pay  cap  on  the 
salaries  of  personnel  hired  by  the  Board. 

The  Board,  once  appointed,  will  be 
an  independent  entity  and  responsible 
to  the  Congress.  The  Comptroller 
General,  who  will  chair  the  Board,  will 
appoint  its  members  who  are  to  be 
representatives  of  the  shipping  com- 
munity, the  economics  profession,  the 
accounting  profession,  and  the  rail  in- 
dustry. With  this  expertise,  the  Board 
will  be  able  to  objectively  develop  ac- 
curate cost  accounting  principles. 

Testimony  received  in  committee 
oversight  hearings  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Staggers  Act  indicates  a 
continuing  need  for  ihis  Board.  State- 
ments from  representatives  of  the  util- 
ity and  shipping  industries  support  its 
creation.  The  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  believes 
the  Board,  once  established,  could 
play  a  meaningful  oversight  role  to 
the  Commissions  present  cost  ac- 
counting system.  Neither  the  adminis- 
tration nor  the  rail  industry  has  ex- 
pressed any  opposition  to  the  creation 
of  this  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Railroad  Account- 
ing Principles  Board  has  an  important 
place  in  the  successful  deregulation  of 
the  rail  industry.  The  Board  was  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Staggers  Act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Thank  you.» 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Florio)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4439. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  COR- 
RECT SECTION  NUMBERS. 
PUNCTUATION  AND  CROSS- 
REFERENCES  AS  NECESSARY 
IN  ENGROSSMENT  OF  H.R.  4439 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill.  H.R.  4439.  the 
Clerk  be  authorized  to  correct  section 
numbers,  punctuation,  and  cross  refer- 
ences and  to  make  such  other  techni- 
cal and  conforming  changes  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reflect  the  actions  of  the 
House  in  passing  that  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH 
ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  684) 
to  authorize  an  ongoing  program  of 
water  resources  research,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendments,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendments,  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
.serted  by  the  House  amendment  to  the  text 
of  the  bill,  insert: 

TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  ttie 
Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that- 
'll the  existence  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  of  good  quality  for  the  production  of 
materials  and  energy  for  the  .\ation's  needs 
and  for  the  efficient  use  of  the  Nation's 
energy  and  water  resources  is  essential  to 
national  economic  stability  and  qrowth. 
and  to  the  well-being  of  the  people: 

12'  the  management  of  water  resources  is 
closely  related  to  maintaining  environmen- 
tal quality  and  social  well-being: 

13)  there  is  an  increasing  threat  of  impair- 
ment to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  surface 
and  groundwater  resources: 

(41  the  Nation's  capabilities  .for  technolog- 
ical assessment  and  planning  and  for  policy 
formulation  .for  water  resources  must  be 
strengthened  at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governmental  levels: 

iSi  there  should  be  a  continuing  national 
investment  in  water  and  related  research 
and  technology  commensurate  with  growing 
national  needs: 

16)  it  is  necessary  to  frovide  for  the  re- 
search and  development  of  technology  for 
the  conversion  of  saline  and  other  impaired 
waters  to  a  quality  suitable  for  municipal, 
industrial,  agricultural,  recreational,  and 
other  beneficial  uses:  and 

17)  the  Nation  must  provide  programs  to 
strengthen  research  and  associated  graduate 
education  because  the  pool  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  technicians  trained  infields  re- 
lated to  water  resources  constitutes  an  in- 
valuable natural  resource  which  should  be 
increased,  fully  utilized,  and  regularly  re- 
plenished 

Sec.  103.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
assist  the  Nation  and  the  States  in  augment- 
ing their  water  resources  science  and  tech- 
nology as  a  way  to— 

<1)  assure  supplies  of  water  sufficient  in 
quantity  and  quality  to  meet  the  Nation's 


expanding  needs  for  the  production  of  food, 
materials,  and  energy; 

12/  discover  practical  solutions  to  the  Na- 
tion's water  and  water  resources  related 
problems,  particularly  those  problems  relat- 
ed to  impaired  water  quality: 

(3>  assure  the  protection  and  enhancement 
of  environmental  and  social  values  in  con- 
nection with  water  resources  management 
and  utilisation: 

(4)  promote  the  interest  of  Stale  and  local 
governments  as  well  as  private  industry  in 
research  and  the  development  of  technology 
that  will  reclaim  waste  water  and  to  convert 
saline  and  other  impaired  waters  to  waters 
suitable  for  municipal,  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, recreational,  and  other  beneficial 
uses: 

(St  coordinate  more  effectively  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources  research  program: 
and 

<6)  promote  the  development  of  a  cadre  of 
trained  research  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  for  future  water  resources  prob- 
lems. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  thereafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  under  this 
section,  one  water  resources  research  and 
technology  institute,  center,  or  equivalent 
agency  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "institute")  may  &<•  established  in  each 
State  (as  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "State" 
includes  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Manana  Islands  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands)  at  a  college 
or  university  which  was  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act  approved  July  2.  1862 
(12  Stat.  503:  7  U.S.C.  301ff>.  entitled  "An 
Act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several 
States  and  territories  which  may  provide 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts"  or  at  sorne  other  institution 
designated  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  concerned.  If  there  is  more  than  one 
such  college  or  university  in  a  State  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  such  Act  of  July  2. 
1862.  the  institute  m  such  State  shall,  m  the 
absence  of  a  designation  to  the  contrary  by 
act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State,  be  estab- 
lished at  the  one  such  college  or  university 
designated  by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
Two  or  more  States  may  cooperate  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  single  institute  or  regional 
institute,  in  which  event  the  sums  otherwise 
allocated  to  institutes  in  each  of  the  cooper- 
ating States  shall  be  paid  to  such  single  or 
regional  institute. 

(bl  Each  institute  shall— 

ID  plan,  conduct,  or  otherwise  arrange  for 
competent  research  with  respect  to  water  re- 
sources, including  investigations  and  ex- 
periments of  either  a  basic  or  practical 
nature,  or  both:  promote  the  dissemination 
and  application  of  the  results  of  these  ef- 
forts: and  provide  for  the  training  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  through  such  research, 
investigations,  and  experiments,  and 

(2)  cooperate  closely  with  other  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  State  that  have  dem- 
onstrated capabilities  for  research,  informa- 
tion dissemination,  and  graduate  training 
in  order  to  develop  a  statewide  program  de- 
signed to  resolve  State  and  regional  water 
and  related  land  problems. 

Each  institute  shall  also  cooperate  closely 
with  other  institutes  and  other  organiza- 
tions in  the^region  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  the  ^stitutes  and  for  the  purpose  of 
regional  coordination. 


Id  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  if)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  grants  to  each  institute  to 
be  matched  on  a  basis  of  no  less  than  one 
non-Federal  dollar  for  every  Federal  dollar 
during  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30. 
1985.  and  September  30.  1986.  one  and  one- 
half  non-Federal  dollars  for  each  Federal 
dollar  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987.  and  September  30.  1988. 
and  two  non-Federal  dollars  for  each  Feder- 
al dollar  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1989. 

Id)  Prior  to  and  as  a  condition  of  the  re- 
ceipt each  fiscal  year  of  funds  appropriated 
under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  each  in- 
stitute shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
approval  a  uiler  research  program  that  in- 
cludes assurances,  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary, that  such  program  was  developed  in 
close  consultation  and  collaboration  with 
the  director  of  that  State's  department  of 
water  resources  or  similar  agency,  other 
leading  water  resources  officials  withiri  the 
Slate,  and  interested  members  of  the  public. 
The  program  described  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  include  plans  to  promote  re- 
search, training,  in.formation  dissemina- 
tion, and  other  activities  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  State  and  Nation,  and  shall  encourage 
regional  cooperation  among  institutes  in  re- 
search into  areas  of  water  management,  de- 
velopment, and  consenmtion  that  have  a  re- 
gional or  national  character. 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures .for  a  careful  and  detailed  evaluation 
of  each  institute  to  determine  that  the  qual- 
ity and  relevance  of  its  water  resources  re- 
search and  its  effectiveness  as  an  institution 
for  planning,  conducting  and  arranging  for 
research  warrants  its  continued  support 
under  this  section  in  the  national  interest. 
The  evaluation  of  each  institute  shall  be 
made  by  a  team  of  knowledgeable  individ- 
uals including  employees  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  university  faculty  or  admin- 
istrators, water  research  institute  directors 
from  other  institutes.  State  or  local  water  re- 
source agency  personnel,  and  private  citi- 
2cns  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  Secretary 
may  also  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council/National  Academy 
of  Science.  The  evaluation  team  shall  visit 
the  institute  and  shall  assess  the  scientific 
quality  of  its  research  program,  the  poten- 
tial effectiveness  of  its  research  in  meeting 
water  resource  needs,  and  the  demonstrated 
performance  in  making  research  results 
available  to  users  in  the  State  and  else- 
where. Criteria  for  making  the  determina- 
tion that  an  institute  is  an  effective  instru- 
ment for  water  resources  research  shall  in- 
clude the  following:  accreditation  in  suffi- 
cient disciplines  to  successfully  mount  a 
multidisciplinary  research  program:  suffi- 
cient resources,  including  laboratory,  li- 
brary, computer,  and  support  facilities:  a 
sufficiently  close  administrative  relation 
and  physical  proximity  to  the  university 
and  to  all  the  parts  of  it  needed  to  provide 
an  effective  working  relationship  with  re- 
searchers in  a  wide  range  of  disciplines:  and 
institutional  commitment  to  the  support 
and  continuation  of  an  effective  water  re- 
search program. 

12)  The  Secretary  shall  arrange  for  each  of 
the  institutes  supported  under  this  section 
to  be  evaluated  under  this  subsection  within 
two  years  after  its  establishment  and  to  be 
reevaluated  at  intervals  not  to  exceed  four 
years.  If.  as  a  result  of  any  such  evaluation, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  an  institute 
does  not  qualify  for  further  support  under 
this  section,  then  no  further  grants  to  the  in- 


stitute may  be  made  until  the  institute's 
qualification  is  reestablished  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary. 

If)(l)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  the  sum  of  $10,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30.  1985.  through  September  30.  1989.  such 
sums  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

12)  Any  sums  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section but  which  fail  to  be  obligated  by  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were 
appropriated  shall  be  transferred  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  available  for  obligation  during 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year  under  the  terms  of 
section  106  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  105.  la)ll)  In  addition  to  the  grants 
authorized  by  section  104  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants,  on  a 
dollar-for-dollar  matching  basis,  to  the  insti- 
tutes established  under  such  section,  as  well 
as  other  qualified  educational  institutions, 
private  foundations,  private  firms,  individ- 
uals, and  agencies  of  local  or  State  govern- 
ment for  research  concerning  any  aspect  of 
a  water  resource-related  problem  which  the 
Secretary  may  deem  to  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest. Such  grants  shall  be  made  with  such 
advice  and  review  by  peer  or  other  expert 
groups  of  appropriate  interdisciplinary 
composition  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate on  the  basis  of  the  merits  of  the 
project  and  the  need  for  the  knowledge  such 
project  is  expected  to  produce  upon  comple- 
tion. 

(2)  Research  .funded  under  this  section 
should  to  the  extent  possible  utilize  the  best 
qualified  graduate  students  so  the  Nation 
profits  from  the  education  and  training  ben- 
efits resulting  from  the  use  of  the  latest  in 
technological  developments  in  soMng  water 
problems. 

13)  In  cases  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, in  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  him.  that  research  under  this  sec- 
tion is  of  a  basic  nature  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  undertaken,  the  Secretary  may 
approve  grants  under  this  section  with  a 
matching  requirement  other  than  that  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

(bl  Each  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  state  the  nature  of  the 
project  to  be  undertaken,  the  period  during 
which  it  will  be  pursued,  the  qualifications 
of  the  personnel  who  will  direct  and  conduct 
it.  the  importance  of  the  project  to  the 
Nation  as  well  as  to  the  region  and  State 
concerned,  its  relation  to  other  research 
projects  previously  or  currently  being  pur- 
sued, and  the  extent  to  which  it  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  training  of  water  re- 
sources scientists. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30. 
1985.  through  September  30.  1989.  such  sums 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  106.  (aid)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  or  contracts  in  addition  to  those  au- 
thorized under  sections  104  and  105  to  edu- 
cational institutions,  private  firms,  private 
foundations,  individuals,  and  agencies  of 
local  or  State  governments  for  technology 
development  concerning  any  aspect  of 
water-related  technology  which  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  to  be  of  State,  regional,  and 
national  importance,  including  technology 
associated  with  improvement  of  waters  of 
impaired  quality  and  the  operation  of  test 
facilities.  Such  grants  or  contracts  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  merit  and  feasibili- 
ty of  the  project  based  on  expert  evaluation 
as   deemed    appropriate    by    the   Secretary. 


taking  care  to  protect  proprietary  informa- 
tion of  private  firms  or  individuals  associ- 
ated with  the  technology. 

12)  The  Secretary  may  establish  any  condi- 
tion for  the  matching  of  funds  by  the  recipi- 
ent of  any  grant  or  contract  under  this  sec- 
tion which  the  Secretary  considers  to  tie  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  Nation  considering 
the  technology  needs  for  water  resources  in 
the  Nation. 

lb)  Each  application  for  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  section  shall  state  the 
nature  of  the  project  to  be  undertaken,  the 
qualifications  of  the  personnel  who  will 
direct  and  conduct  it  the  facilities  of  the  or- 
ganization performing  the  technology  devel- 
opment, the  importance  of  the  project  to  the 
Nation,  region,  and  State  concerned,  and 
the  potential  benefit  to  be  accrued  from  the 
development. 

IcXl)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  the  sum  of  $6,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30.  1985.  through  September  30.  1989.  such 
sums  to  remain  aiwlable  until  expended. 

(2)  In  addition  to  sums  available  under 
the  terms  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  obli- 
gate funds  under  this  section  if  such  funds 
are  transferred  under  the  terms  of  section 
104(fll2)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  107.  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  not  more  than  15  per 
centum  shall  be  utilized  for  administrative 
costs. 

Sec.  108.  The  type  of  research  and  develop- 
ment to  be  undertaken  under  the  authority 
of  sections  105  and  106  of  this  Act  and  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  institutes  established 
under  section  104  of  this  Act  shall  include 
the  following: 

(II  Aspects  of  the  hydrologic  cycle: 

(21  Supply  and  demand  for  water: 

131  Demineralization  of  saline  and  other 
impaired  waters: 

(41  Conservation  and  best  use  of  available 
supplies  of  water  and  methods  of  increasing 
such  supplies: 

(51  Water  reuse: 

I6i  Depletion  and  degradation  of  ground- 
water supplies: 

(7)  Improvements  in  the  productivity  of 
water  when  used  for  agricultural,  munici- 
pal, and  commercial  purposes: 

(81  The  economic,  legal,  engineering, 
social,  recreational,  biological,  geographic, 
ecological,  and  other  aspects  of  water  prob- 
lems: 

(9)  Scientific  information  dissemination 
activities,  including  identifying,  assem- 
bling, and  interpreting  the  results  of  scien- 
tific and  engineering  research  on  water  re- 
sources problems:  and 

(10)  Providing  means  for  improved  com- 
munication of  research  results,  having  due 
regard  for  the  varying  conditions  and  needs 
for  the  respective  States  and  regions. 

Sec.  109.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  previsions  of  sections  9  (except 
subsections  ill  and  (niJ  and  10  of  the  Feder- 
al Nonnuclear  Energy,  Research,  and  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-577:  88 
Stat.  1887,  1891:  42  U.S.C.  5908-59091  with 
respect  to  patent  policy  and  to  the  defini- 
tion of  title  to  and  licensing  of  inventiojis 
made  or  conceived  in  the  course  of  work  per- 
formed, or  under  any  contract  or  grant 
made,  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Subject  to  such 
patent  policy,  all  research  or  development 
contracted  for,   sponsored,   cosponsored,   or 
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authorized  under  authority  of  this  Act  shall 
be  provided  in  such  manner  that  all  infor- 
mation, data,  and  know-how.  regardless  of 
their  nature  or  mediums,  resulting  from 
such  research  and  development  shall  (with 
such  exceptions  and  limitations,  if  any.  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  to  t>e  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense)  be  usefully 
available  for  practice  by  the  general  public. 
Sec.  110.  (a)  Public  Law  95-467  is  re- 
pealed. 

tbi  Rules  and  regulations  issued  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  under  the 
authority  of  Public  Law  95-467  shall  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect  under  this  Act  until 
superseded  by  new  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  111.  Any  new  spending  authority  de- 
scribed m  subsection  (cXZi  (A)  or  )B)  of  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  which  IS  provided  under  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  such 
extent  or  m  such  amounts  as  are  provided 
in  advance  in  appropriations  Acts. 
TITLE  II 
Sec.  201.  >a)il>  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  and  subject  to  paragraph 
121.  the  Secretary  shall  convey,  not  later 
than  January  24.  19S4.  and  without  consid- 
eration, all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  m  the  real  property  descrip- 
tion in  subsection  ib>  of  this  section  to  tht 
Town  of  Wnghtsville  Beach.  North  Caroli 
no. 

(2)  The  conveyance  of  real  property  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (bXD  of  this  section, 
which  constitutes  the  Wnghtsville  Beach 
Test  Facility,  to  such  town  shall  be  made  bv 
the  Secretary  on  the  condition  that,  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such 
conveyance  and  ending  on  January  24.  19SS. 
such  Facility  is— 

(A)  maintained  in  a  working  order  which 
IS  comparable  to  the  condition  of  such  Facil- 
itu  on  the  date  of  such  conveyance,  and 

'B>  operated  and  maintained  primarily 
for  desalinisatiou  of  other  related  research, 
lb)  The  real  property  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion la)  IS  real  property  located  in  the  town 
of  Wnghtsville  Beach.  North  Carolina,  as 
follows: 

111  Real  property  which  constitutes  the 
Wnghtsville  Beach  Test  Facility  and  may  be 
descnt>ed  as  tteginnmg  at  a  point  in  the  old 
northern  line  of  United  States  Highway  76. 
said  point  located  north  51  degrees  05  min- 
utes west  530.00  feet  as  measured  with  said 
line  from  the  southeast  comer  of  tract  num- 
bered 1  as  ihown  by  'Map  Showing  Property 
of  Slate  of  North  Carolina"  recorded  in  map 
book  7.  page  40.  New  Hanover  County  Regis- 
try: running  thence  from  said  beginning 
north  38  degrees  55  minutes  east  660.00  feet 
to  a  point:  thence  north  51  degrees  05  min- 
utes west  129.80  feet  to  a  point:  thence  north 
38  degrees  56  minutes  30  seconds  east  157.89 
feet  to  a  point:  thence  north  77  degrees  32 
minutes  30  seconds  east  101.40  feet  to  a 
point:  thence  north  12  degrees  07  minutes 
west  151.19  feet  to  a  point  in  the  southern 
line  of  United  States  Highway  74:  thence 
with  said  southern  line  south  77  degrees  53 
minutes  west  563.57  feet  to  a  point:  thence 
south  38  degrees  55  minutes  west  554.52  feet 
to  a  point  in  the  old  northern  line  of  United 
States  Highway  76:  thence  with  said  old 
northern  line  south  51  degrees  05  minutes 
east  538.47  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning, 
containing  9.57  acres. 

I2)IA)  Real  Property  which  is  adjacent  to 
such  Facility  and  may  be  described  as  begin- 
ning at  a  point  in  the  old  northern  right  of 
way  line  of  United  States  Highway  76 
iWrightsville  Causeway)  at  the  southeastern 


comer  of  tract  numbered  1  as  shown  by 
Map  Showing  Property  of  State  of  North 
Carolina"  recorded  in  map  book  7.  page  40. 
New  Hanover  County  Registry:  said  south- 
east comer  north  51  degrees  05  minutes  west 
862.6  feet  as  measured  with  said  northern 
line  from  its  intersection  with  the  extension 
of  the  western  line  of  Island  Dnve.  Shore 
Acres:  running  thence  from  said  beginning 
south  38  degrees  55  minutes  west  150.00  feet 
to  a  point  in  the  new  northern  right  of  way 
line  of  United  States  Highway  76:  thence 
with  said  line  north  51  degrees  05  minutes 
west  530.00  feet  to  a  point:  thence  north  38 
degrees  55  minutes  east  150.00  feet  to  a  point 
in  said  old  northern  right  of  way  line: 
thence  continuing  north  38  degrees  55  min- 
utes east  660.00' feet  to  a  point:  thence  con- 
tinuing north  38  degrees  55  minutes  east 
140.11  feet  to  a  point:  thence  north  12  de- 
grees 27  minutes  30  seconds  west  108.44  feet 
to  a  point:  thence  north  77  degrees  32  min- 
utes 30  seconds  east  34.31  feet  to  a  point: 
thence  north  12  degrees  07  minutes  west 
151.19  feet  to  a  point  in  the  southern  line  of 
United  States  Highway  74:  thence  north  77 
degrees  S3  minutes  east  240.00  feet  to  the 
northernmost  comer  of  said  tract  numbered 
1.  map  book  7.  page  40:  thence  with  the  east- 
em  lines  of  said  tract  numbered  1  south  12 
degrees  07  minutes  east  723.8  feet  to  its  east- 
ernmost comer:  thence  continuing  with  said 
eastem  line  south  3S  degrees  55  minutes 
west  723.8  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning, 
containing  14.079  acres. 

iB)  Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  old  north- 
em  nght  of  way  of  United  Stales  Highway 
76  iCausewav  Dnve)  and  the  southern  line 
of  tract  numbered  1  as  shown  by  map. 
"Property  of  State  of  North  Carolina"  re- 
corded in  map  book  7.  page  40.  New  Hano- 
ver County  Registry,  said  point  located 
north  51  degrees  05  minutes  west  1068.47 
feet  as  with  said  line  from  the  southeastern 
comer  of  said  tract  numt>ered  1:  running 
thence  from  said  beginning  with  said  line 
north  51  degrees  05  minutes  west  322.62  fret 
to  a  point  m  the  new  nght  of  way  of  United 
States  Highway  76:  thence  with  said  new 
nght  of  way  north  19  degrees  27  minutes  15 
seconds  west  32.01  feet  to  an  iron  rod: 
thence  continuing  with  said  new  right  of 
way  north  33  degrees  42  minutes  15  seconds 
east  94.98  feet  to  an  iron  rod  in  the  southern 
nght  of  way  of  United  States  Highway  74: 
thence  with  said  southern  line  north  77  de- 
grees 53  minutes  east  570.17  feet  to  an  iron 
pipe:  thence  south  38  degrees  55  minutes 
west  554.55  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning, 
containing  2.72  acres  and  being  the  western 
portion  of  said  tract  numbered  1  recorded  in 
map  book  7.  page  40. 

Sec.  202.  laiU)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  and  subject  to  paragraph 
12).  the  Secretary  shall  convey,  not  later 
than  December  31,  1983.  and  without  consid- 
eration, all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  real  property  described 
in  subsection  ib)  of  this  section,  which  con- 
stitutes the  Roswell  Test  Facility,  to  the  city 
of  Roswell.  New  Mexico. 

12)  Such  conveyance  shall  be  made  on  the 
condition  that,  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  such  conveyance  and  ending 
on  December  31.  1987.  such  facility  is— 

lA)  maintained  in  a  working  order  which 
is  comparable  to  the  condition  of  such  facil- 
ity on  the  date  of  such  conveyance,  and 

IB)  operated  and  maintained  primarily 
for  desalinization  or  other  related  research, 
lb)  The  real  property  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion la)  of  this  section  shall  consist  of  so 
much  of  the  real  property  located  in  the 
county  of  Chaves,   New  Mexico,  as  consti- 


tutes the  Roswell  Test  Facility.  Such  real 
property  shall  consist  of— 

ID  the  lands  at  the  Roswell  site  as  con- 
veyed to  the  United  Stales  by  the  city  of  Ros- 
well, New  Mexico,  by  warranty  deed  dated 
April  13,  1961,  said  deed  t>eing  recorded  in 
the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  of 
Chaves.  New  Mexico,  at  book  205.  page  406. 
and  more  fully  describing  such  lands  as 
being— 

A  tract  of  land  lying  and  iteing  situated  in 
the  southwest  quarter  of  section  32,  town- 
ship 10  south,  range  25  east.  New  Mexico 
principal  mendian.  and  being  more  particu- 
larly descritwd  as:  beginning  at  a  point  on 
the  west  line  of  said  section  32  which  bears 
north  3  degrees  58  minutes  east  at  137  feet 
distant  from  the  southwest  comer  of  said 
section  32:  thence  north  3  degrees  58  min- 
utes east,  a  distance  of  455  feet:  thence  north 
78  degrees  03  minutes  east,  a  distance  of 
531.9  feet:  thence  south  25  degrees  00  min- 
utes east,  a  distance  of  450.1  feet:  thence 
southwesterly  along  a  cun'p  to  the  right,  the 
arc  which  bears  south  77  degrees  43  minutes 
west,  a  distance  of  760.4  feet  to  the  point  of 
beginning,  containing  6.94304  acres,  and 

12)  the  lands  at  the  Roswell  site  as  con- 
veyed to  the  United  States  by  the  city  of  Ros- 
well. New  Mexico,  by  warranty  deed  dated 
June  18.  1968.  said  deed  being  recorded  in 
the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  of 
Chaves.  New  Mexico,  at  book  250.  page  390. 
and  more  fully  describing  such  lands  as 
being— 

A  trad  of  land  lying  and  being  situated  in 
the  west  half  of  the  west  half  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  32.  township  10 
south,  range  25  east.  New  .Mexico  principal 
mendian.  and  being  more  particularly  de- 
scnbed  as  follows:  Beginning  at  a  point  on 
the  west  line  of  said  section  32  which  bears 
north  3  degrees  57  minutes  east  592  feet  dis- 
tant from  the  southeast  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion 32:  thence  north  3  degrees  58  minutes 
east,  a  distance  of  911.5  feet:  thence  south  39 
degrees  33  minutes  east,  a  distance  of  179.00 
feet:  thence  south  27  degrees  35  minutes  cast, 
a  distance  of  1.193.00  feet:  thence  southwest- 
erly along  the  north  highway  right-of-way 
line  on  a  curve  to  the  right  of  5.655  feel 
radius  through  an  included  angle  of  0  de- 
grees 13  minutes,  a  distance  of  21.31  feet: 
thence  north  25  degrees  00  minutes  west,  a 
distance  of  444.26  feet:  thence  south  78  de- 
grees 03  minutes  west,  a  distance  of  531.9 
feet  to  the  point  of  beginning  containing 
5,795  acres,  more  or  less.  Note:  The  east 
boundary  of  this  tract  of  land  lies  50  feet 
west  of  the  center  line  of  the  Hagerman 
canal,  together  with  water  rights  appurte- 
nant thereto. 

Sec.  203.  Each  conveyance  issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  contain  a  clause  providing  that 
the  title  to  the  lands  and  facilities  conveyed 
shall  revert  to  the  United  States  should  such 
lands  or  facilities  be  used  for  other  than  a 
public  purpose  following  the  date  of  convey- 
ance. 

Mr.  McNULTY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  reading  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
matter  has  been  cleared  with  the  lead- 
ership on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  but  I 


would  ask  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  briefly  describe  the  bill,  if  he 
would. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  from  Colora- 
do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  deals  with  the 
establishment  and  the  authorization 
of  water  institutes  and  land-grant  in- 
stitutions. As  passed  from  here  on  the 
suspension  calendar,  it  contained  the 
provision  for  expenditures  or  authori- 
zation of  expenditures  totaling  $60 
million  a  year.  At  the  time  the  matter 
came  before  the  body,  an  agreement 
had  been  reached  in  principle  by  all 
interested  parties  and  I  advised  this 
body  that  it  was  my  intention  to  seek 
a  reduction  in  the  total  authorization 
to  $36  million  from  the  $60  million. 

So  the  Senate,  based  on  those  repre- 
sentations, in  its  own  good  judgment, 
did  in  fact  reduce  the  total  to  the  $36 
million.  In  addition,  it  made  the  public 
purpose  reversion  clause  indefinite 
with  respect  to  the  other  feature  of 
the  bill  which  conveyed  Federal  de- 
salting facilities  to  Wrightsville  Beach, 
N.C..  and  the  city  of  Roswell  in  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  his  explanation,  and  I 
join  him  in  urging  adoption  of  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  appreciate  that 
from  one  of  the  important  cosponsors 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  McNul- 
TY)  to  dispense  with  the  reading? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  original  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO 
BE  HELD  IN  TRUST  FOR  THE 
BENEFIT  OF  THE  PAIUTE 
INDIAN  TRIBE  OF  UTAH 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2898)  to 
declare  certain  lands  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Paiute 
Indian  Tribe  of  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 


Page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  "Act  are  the  par- 
cels of  land"  and  inert  "section  are  parcels  1 
through  5  of  the  lands". 

Page  8,  line  5.  after  "appropriated"  insert 
"in  fiscal  year  1985". 

Page  9.  after  line  2,  insert: 

Sec.  6.  The  plan  for  the  use  or  distribution 
of  funds  awarded  the  Creek  Nation  in 
docket  numbers  169  and  272  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  and  in  docket 
numbers  277  and  309-74  before  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims,  and  the  plan  for  the 
use  and  distribution  of  funds  awarded  the 
Sisseston-Wahpeton  Sioux  in  docket  num- 
bered 363  before  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims,  which  were  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
consideration  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Judgment  Fund  Distribution  Act  of  1973  (87 
Stat.  466:  25  U.S.C.  1401  et  seq.)  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  valid  and  effective  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  such 
plans  are  declared  to  have  been  validly  sub- 
mitted and  are  exempted  from  any  further 
review. 

Mr.  McNULTY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  original  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  simply 
rise  at  this  time  in  complete  support 
of  this  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ments which  have  been  attached  to  it 
which  are  technical  in  nature. 

In  1954,  Congress  terminated  the 
legal  relationship  between  the  Utah 
Paiute  Tribe  of  Utah  and  the  Govern- 
ment. These  Indians  accepted  termina- 
tion largely  because  their  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  promised  them  that 
their  lands  would  not  be  taxed.  That 
promise  was  not  kept,  and  as  a  result 
they  lost  over  16,000  acres  of  their 
land. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  2898  would  fulfill 
the  promise  of  a  1980  act  of  Congress 
that  restored  federally  recognized 
status  to  the  Paiute  Indian  Tribe. 

H.R.  2898  is  the  product  of  over  10 
years'  effort  by  the  tribe  not  only  to 
regain  their  status  as  a  tribe  and  the 
land  they  lost  through  termination, 
but  also  to  obtain  the  means  by  which 
to  make  genuine  progress  toward  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  there  is 
broad  popular  support  in  Utah  for  the 
tribe  and  for  this  legislation.  The 
entire  State  delegation,  the  Governor, 
county  commissioners,  local  govern- 
ments, the  tribe,  as  well  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  House,  and 
administration  support  enactment  of 
H.R. 2898. 

The  Senate  passed  this  with  amend- 
ments and  we  have  accepted  them. 
Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  H.R.  2898. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  McNulty)  for  his 
efforts  in  making  this  a  reality. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Utah.  The  bill  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  decency  which  was  expressed 
by  the  body  and  is  a  great  compliment 
to  the  constructive  purposefulness  of 
my  friend  from  Utah  (Mr.  Marriott). 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2898  provides  for 
the  transfer  of  certain  Federal  lands 
to  the  Paiute  Indian  Tribe  of  Utah. 
This  transfer  is  in  fulfillment  of  the 
commitment  that  the  Congress  made 
in  the  1980  act  restoring  this  tribe  to 
Federal  recognition. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  1983,  under  suspension  of  the 
rules.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill  on 
November  18,  1983,  with  three  amend- 
ments. 

The  first  two  amendments  are  minor 
and  clarifying  in  nature  and  were  not 
opposed  by  the  Department. 

The  second  amendment  is  a  nonger- 
mane  amendment.  It  would  statutorily 
approve  two  plans  submitted  by  the 
administration  for  the  distribution  of 
funds  awarded  to  the  Creek  Indian 
Nation  and  two  Sioux  tribes.  These 
two  plans  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  review  under  the  Indian 
Judgment  Distribution  Act.  The 
amendment  was  adopted  because  of 
the  impending  long  holiday  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress.  The  expectation 
was  that  the  House  would  concur  in 
the  amendment  prior  to  adjournment 
of  the  first  session.  However,  the  bill 
was  not  returned  to  the  House  before 
it  adjourned. 

Since  the  convening  of  the  second 
session,  the  review  time  on  these  two 
plans  has  run  and  the  plans  are  legally 
effective. 

While  enactment  of  this  amendment 
into  law  would  have  no  legal  effect 
whatsoever,  the  decision  was  made  to 
simply  concur  in  this  moot  provision 
to  avoid  further  delay  of  enactment 
which  would  result  from  sending  the 
bill  back  to  the  Senate  with  a  further 
amendment. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to 
a  concern  expressed  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  about  a  provision  of 
H.R.  2898  relating  to  certain  exclusive 
use  periods  of  forest  lands  by  the 
tribe,  I  would  like  to  state,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  legislature  history,  that  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Department  under 
this  provision  could  be  met  by  imple- 
menting its  current  regulations  under 
sections  261.50  and  261.51  of  title  36. 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  original  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  2898  and  S.  684. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN 
PROGRESS  POLICY  ACT  OF  1983 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  275,  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  555. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  555)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  limit  the  recovery  by 
public  utilities  of  certain  costs  of  con- 
struction work  in  progress  through 
rate  increases,  with  Mr.  Dorgan  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  will  be' rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Moorhead) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger). 

D  1420 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  House 
begins  consideration  of  what  may  well 
be  the  most  important  piece  of  con- 
sumer energy  legislation  to  be  brought 
before  the  98th  Congress,  H.R.  555, 
the  Construction  Work  in  Progress 
Policy  Act. 

For  many  Members,  I  am  sure,  con- 
struction work  in  progress,  or  CWIP, 
will  seem  like  an  esoteric  subject.  But 
to  all  of  their  constituents,  I  assure 
the  Members,  it  is  not  a  remote  or  eso- 
teric subject  at  all. 

The  question  of  whether  the  cost  of 
construction  of  powerplants,  the  fi- 
nancing costs,  should  be  borne  by  the 
investors  during  construction,  the 
shareholders  of  the  company,  or  be 
borne   by   the   consumers,   is   one   of 


really  critical  concern  to  the  consum- 
ers of  America. 

Construction  work  in  progress  in 
rate  base,  as  permitted  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  will 
result  in  an  increased  overall  cost  to 
the  consumer,  but  much  more  impor- 
tantly, those  costs  will  be  borne  as 
they  are  incurred  and  the  risk  will  be 
shifted  from  the  shareholders,  who 
stand  to  make  all  the  profits,  to  the 
consumers,  who  do  not  stand  to  enjoy 
a  participation  in  those  profits. 

Let  me  describe  briefly  what  H.R. 
555  would  do  and  give  the  credit  that 
is  well  deserved  to  the  Representative 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  for  his  au- 
thorship and  interest  in  this  subject 
over  now  a  period  of  several  years. 

H.R.  555  would  establish  policies  and 
procedures  to  govern  applications  by 
electric  utilities  to  include  the  cost  of 
construction  of  work  in  progress  in 
rate  bases  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  under 
the  Federal  Power  Act. 

Construction  work  in  progress, 
CWIP  as  it  is  known,  refers  to  the 
costs  incurred  by  an  electric  utility  in 
the  construction  of  a  new  facility,  usu- 
ally a  powerplant.  while  the  facility  is 
under  construction  and  before  it  is 
placed  in  service  to  the  ratepayers. 

When  CWIP  is  allowed  in  the  rate 
base  ratepayers  start  paying  the  carry- 
ing or  finance  charges  on  the  costs  in- 
curred to  build  the  new  powerplant 
while  it  is  under  construction  and 
before  it  has  generated  any  electricity 
whatsoever. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
there  have  been  many  powerplants 
that  have  been  canceled  by  the  utili- 
ties because  they  were  unsound  invest- 
ments over  recent  years.  Actually,  100 
powerplants  have  been  canceled  that 
were  to  go  forward  in  the  past  10 
years.  Many  of  these  were  actually 
under  construction  before  they  were 
canceled.  Had  CWIP  for  these  power- 
plants  been  in  rate  base,  consumers 
would  have  been  required  to  have 
borne  a  portion  of  the  burden  of  con- 
structing those  powerplants.  even 
though  the  management  and  the 
shareholders  had  made  an  unsound 
decision  to  proceed  with  that  plant 
and  the  plant  had  never  generated  a 
single  kilojfc-atthour  of  electricity. 

Therefore,  the  consumers,  our  con- 
stituents, would  be  stuck  with  costs 
which  they  should  not  have  to  incur, 
that  ought  properly  to  be  risks  of  the 
private  enterprise  that  stands  to  reap 
the  benefits. 

When  CWIP  is  placed  in  the  rate 
base,  ratepayers  pick  up  a  portion  of 
the  financial  risk  associated  with  the 
utility's  investment  program  in  a 
manner  not  replicated  in  the  unregu- 
lated market.  It  should  not  be  surpris- 
ing that  CWIP  in  the  rate  base  thus 
encourages  utilities  to  build  facilities 
that  otherwise  they  might  find  too 
risky. 


The  ones  that  most  concern  me  are 
long  leadtime  capital-intensive  power- 
plants,  the  incremental  need  for  which 
is  questionable  at  least  at  this  point  in 
time. 

I  think  that  this  effect  on  utility  de- 
cisionmaking is  precisely  the  opposite 
of  what  sound  regulation  should  be 
trying  to  do  now.  And  that  is  to  en- 
courage utilities  to  assess  and  invest  in 
less  risky,  shorter  payback,  and  less 
capital-intensive  resources,  such  as  ef- 
ficiency improvements,  cogeneration. 
and  other  alternatives. 

There  is  overwhelming  evidence  that 
these  resources  exist  in  abundance  ev- 
erywhere in  the  United  States.  The  Li- 
brary of  Congress  has  estimated  that 
the  country  can  save  itself  about  $450 
billion  if  we  invest  in  these  alternative 
resources  rather  than  meet  the 
demand  by  building  hundreds  of  new 
powerplants. 

But  if  CWIP  is  routinely  let  in  the 
rate  basejt  will  encourage  utilities  to 
avoid  assessing  and  investing  in  less 
costly  resources  and  impel  them  to 
begin  a  new  round  of  powerplant  con- 
struction. And  our  experience  there 
has  been  that  those  utilities  that  over- 
build put  themselves  in  financial  jeop- 
ardy. 

This  is  exactly  the  stated  and  wrong- 
headed  purpose  of  the  new  FERC  rule 
respecting  CWIP  which  H.R.  555 
would  overturn,  that  is.  the  FERC  rule 
automatically  permits  to  be  put  in  the 
rate  base  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  a 
new  powerplant.  regardless  of  the 
need  of  the  utility  for  that  consumer 
financing. 

In  March  of  last  year,  the  FERC 
adopted  a  new  CWIP  rule,  which,  as  I 
say.  routinely  allows  utilities  to  place 
50  percent  of  their  costs  of  construc- 
tion in  FERC  rate  bases  without  even 
showing  that  the  investment  program 
ratepayers  will  help  finance  by  CWIP 
is  a  sound  one  economically. 

Already  this  rule  has  resulted  in  at 
least  one  application  to  include  CWIP 
in  rate  base  for  a  powerplant  that  its 
owners  want  to  cancel.  Without  ques- 
tion, this  FERC  rule  is  intended  to  en- 
courage utilities  to  build  more  of  the 
very  powerplants  whose  high  costs  and 
large  capacities  are  too  big  for  most 
utilities  to  swallow.  This  terrible  regu- 
latory policy  convinced  me  and  many 
others  in  Congress  to  pursue  this  and 
to  try  to  rectify  the  unfortunate  as- 
pects of  the  FERC  ruling. 

Fortunately  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin).  who  is  the  author 
of  this  legislation  originally,  had 
begun  his  research  into  CWIP.  not  in 
this  Congress  but  the  beginning  of  the 
last  Congress,  when  FERC  first  an- 
nounced it  was  thinking  of  changing 
its  CWIP  regulation. 

Our  subcommittee  held  a  hearing 
then  and  held  another  hearing  on  this 
matter  in  this  present  Congress.  We 
followed  up  our  initial  findings  with 


significant  staff  work  and  this  has  re- 
sulted in  a  revised  bill  which  is  before 
the  committee  today. 

In  these  hearings  we  established 
that  CWIP  primarily  increases  the 
cash  flow  for  a  utility.  In  short,  we 
learned  that  CWIP  in  the  rate  base 
can  be  of  help  to  a  utility  that  is  short 
on  cash  to  meet  needed  construction 
expenditures  and  that  at  some  point, 
when  cash  flow  gets  low.  the  utility 
cannot  borrow  except  at  high  interest 
rate,  CWIP  in  the  rate  base  will  not 
only  help  the  utility,  but  can  be  in  the 
interest  of  ratepayers  as  well.  Only,  of 
course,  when  the  investment  being  fi- 
nanced by  CWIP  in  the  rate  base  is 
reasonably  necessary  to  meet  demand 
at  the  lowest  cost. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  the 
subcommittee,  with  the  support  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin), 
molded  a  fresh  approach  to  CWIP.  one 
that  directs  the  FERC  to  permit 
CWIP  in  the  rate  base  for  utilities 
whose  cash  flow  is  so  low  that  it 
cannot  get  a  double  A  bond  rating  and 
whose  cost  of  new  long-term  debt  is 
significantly  above  the  industry  aver- 
age. 

And  we  require  that  a  utility  re- 
questing CWIP  show  that  it  has  as- 
sessed conservation,  cogeneration.  and 
other  alternatives  to  new  powerplants. 
To  build  a  new  powerplant  is  almost 
always  the  reason  why  a  utility  seeks 
CWIP  in  the  rate  base. 

For  utilities  in  severe  financial  diffi- 
culty, we  direct  the  FERC  to  give 
CWIP  in  rate  base  immediately  after 
showing  their  financial  distress. 

Utilities  that  cannot  make  that 
showing  have  to  prove  their  case  first 
in  hearings. 

I  think  this  is  a  moderate  approach 
to  CWIP,  one  that  takes  account  that 
CWIP  in  rate  base  is  generally  not  a 
good  idea  because  of  the  signals  it 
sends  to  utilities  and  because  of  the 
burdens  it  places  on  ratepayers,  which 
shareholders  should  properly  bear. 

However.  H.R.  555  also  acknowl- 
edges that  at  some  point  CWIP  in  the 
rate  base  can  be  in  the  interest  of  con- 
sumers, in  situations  where  the  cash 
flow  of  the  utility  is  insufficient  to  be 
able  to  finance  truly  needed  new  cap- 
ital construction. 
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There  are  those  who  believe  that  we 
conceded  too  much  in  framing  this 
compromise.  There  are  others  who 
think  we  have  gone  too  far.  I  think  we 
take  a  very  sensible  position  that  is 
squarely  in  the  middle  and  is  a  moder- 
ate approach,  that  is,  to  permit  CWIP 
where  a  showing  of  true  financial  need 
is  made  and  where  it  can  be  shown 
that  this  is  a  needed  least-cost  facility 
to  the  utility  and  not  permitting 
CWIP  where  that  kind  of  showing 
cannot  be  made. 

The  legislation  is  supported  by  a 
huge  variety  of  groups,  virtually  all  of 


the  environmental  and  consumer 
groups  in  the  country,  various  indus- 
try groups,  labor  groups.  I  will  read  a 
complete  listing  of  them: 

The  American  Paper  Institute;  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons: the  American  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation: the  Citizen-Labor  Energy  Coa- 
lition; the  Consumer  Energy  Council 
of  America;  the  Consumer  Federation 
of  America;  Consumers  Union;  Envi- 
ronmental Action;  Environmental 
Policy  Institute;  Friends  of  the  Earth; 
the  National  Association  of  State  Util- 
ity Consumer  Advocates;  the  National 
Consumers  League;  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  This,  of 
course,  is  particulary  important  to 
senior  citizens.  Many  senior  citizens 
affected  by  putting  construction  work 
in  progress  into  the  rate  base  are  very 
likely  not  to  live  to  be  able  to  get  any 
benefits  from  the  plant  so  financed 
whatsoever;  the  National  Farmers 
Union:  National  Rural  Electric  Coop- 
erative Association:  the  National  Re- 
sources Defense  Council;  Sierra  Club; 
the  United  Auto  Workers;  the  United 
Methodist  Church;  Board  of  Church 
and  Society;  and  the  United  Steel 
Workers  of  America. 

I  think  this  is  sensible,  sound  legisla- 
tion, and  I  strongly  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  a  "no" 
vote  on  this  bill.  H.R.  555  would  irre- 
sponsibly repeal  a  rule  carefully  craft- 
ed by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission.  The  Commissioners 
unanimously  determined  that  this  rule 
was  necessary  to  insure  economic  and 
reliable  electric  utility  service. 

The  FERC  rule  allows  a  utility  to 
file  for  cash  recovery  of  carrying  or  fi- 
nancing charges  only  on  50  percent  of 
a  utility's  construction  work  in 
progress  (CWIP).  None  of  the  princi- 
pal investment  in  new  facilities  may  be 
recovered  until  after  the  new  plant  is 
placed  in  service.  Furthermore,  FERC 
placed  a  consumer  protective  cap  of  6 
percent  per  year  on  any  rate  increase 
attributable  to  this  rule.  The  FERC 
rule  affects  only  10  percent  of  all  sales 
of  electricity  by  privately  owned  elec- 
tric companies  in  the  United  States. 

This  FERC  rule  was  a  limited,  yet 
important  regulatory  reform  that  was 
instituted  only  after  20  years  of  exten- 
sive hearings.  A  total  of  over  200  inter- 
ested parties— including  utilities, 
wholesale  purchasers,  and  consumer 
groups— participated  in  these  hear- 
ings. The  utilities  insisted  that  100 
percent  of  recovery  of  ACWIP  in  the 
rate  base  was  essential,  while  others 
wanted  no  CWIP  in  the  rate  base. 

FERC  promulgated  a  compromise 
rule  which  limited  inclusion  of  CWIP 
financing  charges  in  the  rate  base  to 
one-half  of  such  charges  incurred  by 
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the  utility.  This  rule  is  a  sound  and 
fair  compromise  that  enables  a  utility 
to  recover  at  least  part  of  the  financ- 
ing charges  while  a  plant  is  being 
built. 

The  FERC  rule  was  designed  to  pro- 
mote several  benefits.  Sooner  or  later, 
whether  under  H.R.  555  or  the  FERC 
rule,  ratepayers  will  pay  all  of  the  fi- 
nancing charges,  as  well  as  the  princi- 
pal, for  utility  construction  projects. 
The  FERC  rule,  however,  insures  that 
ratepayers  will  ultimately  pay  less  by 
eliminating  the  need  to  capitalize  all 
of  the  financing  charges.  Under  H.R. 
555.  the  utilities  would  have  to  borrow 
additional  amounts  of  money  merely 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  funds  they 
borrowed  for  construction.  In  contrast, 
the  FERC  rule  permits  the  utility  to 
place  50  percent  of  the  financing 
charges  into  the  rate  base.  This  re- 
duces the  amount  of  funds  the  utility 
must  borrow  and  subsequently  fi- 
nance. 

The  FERC  rule  also  minimizes  'rate 
shock."  Under  the  FERC  rule,  utility 
customers  gradually  adjust  to  the  cost 
of  new  plants  as  50  percent  of  financ- 
ing costs  are  placed  immediately  into 
the  rate  base.  This  practice  will  assist 
in  establishing  rates  that  more  accu- 
rately reflect  the  cost  of  new  generat- 
ing capacity.  This  could  encourage 
conservation  and  alert  utilities  more 
readily  that  additional  plant  invest- 
ment is  unnecessary. 

The  FERC  rule  also  reduces  the  reg- 
ulatory bias  discouraging  the  construc- 
tion of  new  generating  facilities.  A 
major  study  on  our  Nation's  need  for 
new  electrical  generating  capacity  was 
released  by  DOE  last  summer.  This 
report  identified  the  rate  treatment  of 
CWIP  as  one  of  the  significant  finan- 
cial disincentives  causing  concern 
about  the  electric  power  industry's 
willingness  and  ability  to  invest  in  the 
generating  capacity  necessary  to  meet 
our  Nation  s  future  energy  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  proponents  of  I^.R. 
555  apparently  feel  that  they  are 
somehow  going  to  help  the  ratepayer 
by  making  it  more  costly  for  a  utility 
to  build  a  powerplant.  This  is  obvious- 
ly not  the  case.  If  enacted.  H.R.  555 
would  harm  our  Nation's  ratepayers  in 
the  following  ways: 

First,  H.R.  555  would  establish  a  new 
set  of  procedural  hurdles  which  would 
make  it  impossible  for  most  utilities  to 
include  financial  costs  for  CWIP  in 
the  rate  base. 

Second.  H.R.  555  would  result  in 
higher  utility  rates  over  the  life  of  a 
powerplant. 

Third.  H.R.  555  would  result  in  "rate 
shock"  as  the  imposition  of  the  full 
cost  of  powerplants  on  ratepayers  will 
be  postponed  until  the  plant  com- 
mences operation. 

Fourth.  H.R.  555  would  discourage 
utilities  from  undertaking  investments 
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efficient    and    economical 


in    more 
plants. 

Fifth,  H.R.  555  would  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  the  availability  of  adequate 
electricity  service  for  this  Nations 
continued  economic  growth  and  pros- 
perity. 

Sixth,  H.R.  555's  disincentives  to 
utility  investment  will  prevent  invest- 
ment in  alternatives  to  oil-  and  gas- 
fired  facilities,  thereby  perpetuating 
America's  dependence  on  foreign  im- 
ports. 

Seventh,  H.R.  555  will  undo  a  neces- 
sary and  carefully  considered  regula- 
tory reform  action  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  and 
replace  it  with  a  complex,  cumber- 
some, and  palpably  unworkable  regu- 
latory nightmare. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  strongly  opposing  H.R.  555. 
stating: 

We  support  the  recent  FERC  ruletnalcing 
on  construction  in  progress.  It  is  a  responsi- 
ble and  well-reasoned  step  which  recognizes 
the  difficulties  utility  companies  face  today 
in  financing  the  electric  power  investments 
which  will  sustain  our  economy  in  the 
future.  The  FERC  rulemaking  is  supportive 
of  the  national  energy  policy  goal  of  assert- 
ing an  adequate  and  diverse  energy  policy 
supply  at  a  reasonable  cost,  as  expressed  in 
a  recent  national  energy  policy  plan. 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Energy  Commis- 
sion, saying: 

The  final  rule  in  Order  No.  298  represents 
years  of  experience  dealing  with  the  cost  of 
financing  utility  plant  as  it  impacts  whole- 
sale electric  rates.  I  believe  it  is  a  judicious 
reform  of  the  anomalous  practice  of  exclud- 
ing from  rate  base  the  cost  of  financing  on- 
going construction  programs.  Not  only  did 
the  financial  distress"  test  for  CWIP. 
which  was  aljandoned  by  the  Commission, 
afford  the  industry  little  assistance  in  a 
time  of  economic  hardship  and  stop-gap  reg- 
ulatory policies,  it  did  not  enable  utiltics  to 
prepare  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  555  would  frus- 
trate the  fulfillment  of  FERC's  regula- 
tory responsibility.  The  proponents  of 
H.R.  555  would  have  Congress  substi- 
tute its  judgment  for  FERC's  exper- 
tise and  over  2  years  of  comprehensive 
study  based  on  1  day  of  consideration 
by  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Power  Subcommittee.  We  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  warnings  of  Fed- 
eral energy  experts.  I  urge  you  not  to 
inflict  this  law  on  our  Nation  and  its 
ratepayers.  Vote  "no"  on  H.R.  555. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out 
that  in  this  region  we  have  had  more 
catastrophic  effects  of  overbuilding  of 
powerplants  than  any  other  region  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man and  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  whose  work  in 
this  field  has  been  exemplary  and 
most  valuable,  and  I  compliment  him 
for  bringing  this  bill  out. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  in 
Oregon  we  passed  a  construction  work 
in  progress  bill  back  in  the  late  1970's 
by  initiative,  and  the  people  voted 
overwhelmingly  for  this  initiative.  And 
thank  godness  they  did,  because  it  has 
saved  the  people  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

Now,  again,  if  we  say,  •Well,  gosh, 
the  utilities  there  plan  plants  at 
Pebble  Springs,  plants  at  Skagit  in 
Washington  State  and  also  built  the 
famous  WPPSS  plants  in  Washington 
State,  why  should  not  the  consumer 
pay  for  this?" 
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The  whole  point  of  the  construction 
work  in  progress  bill  is  not  just  to  save 
the  consumer  money  for  the  mistakes 
of  the  utility.  The  most  important 
thing  we  do  is  to  keep  the  utility  from 
having  a  blank  check  to  spend  money 
to  build  plants  whether  they  are 
needed  or  not.  In  other  words,  it  is  ac- 
tually a  part  of  the  market  force. 

Without  construction  work  in 
progress,  the  utility  simply  passes  its 
costs  on  to  the  consumer,  as  they  have 
done  in  the  Northwest.  In  the  North- 
west, our  rates  have  doubled,  doubled 
again  and  doubled  again,  simply  be- 
cause of  people  like  the  very  gentle- 
man that  my  friend  from  California 
just  spoke  about,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  Mr.  Don  Hodel,  when  he  was 
Bonneville  Power  Administrator. 
When  Mr  Hodel  was  Bonneville 
Power  Administrator,  he  was  the  one 
who  pushed  the  blank  check  to  build 
WPPSS  and  the  utility  industry  did 
not  care  how  much  they  cost  or 
whether  they  were  needed  or  not. 
these  plants  because  they  could  just 
simply  pass  the  costs  on  to  their  con- 
sumers. 

If  we  insinuate  CWIP  into  the  proc- 
ess, as  we  have  done  in  Oregon,  the 
utility  must  go  back  and  think  about 
the  effects  on  its  stockholders.  Once 
they  began  thinking  about  the  effects 
on  the  stockholders,  the  private  utili- 
ties, the  so-called  investor-owned  utili- 
ties, called  public  utilities  in  this  bill, 
decided  not  to  build  the  plants  at 
Pebble  Springs  and  Skagit,  thereby 
saving  their  people  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  market  began  to 
work. 

Now,  it  is  shocking  to  know  that  in 
the  mid-1970's  when  Mr.  Hodel  was 
Bonneville  Power  Administrator,  the 
projections  of  load  growth  in  the 
Northwest  were  made  by  Bonneville 
and  the  utilities  without  using  price  as 
a  factor.  They  did  not  even  crank  in 
price.  They  thought  no  matter  how 
high  the  price  of  electricity  got,  the 
people  qf  the  Northwest  would  contin- 
ue to  use  just  as  much  electricity. 

There  were  dozens  of  us,  ranging 
from  politicians  such  as  myself  to  ex- 
perts, to  architectural  firms,  to 
Oregon  State  energy  agencies,  who 
warned  the  utilities  that  we  are  not 


going  to  need  these  plants;  that  as  the 
price  rises,  people  will  use  less  and  we 
will  have  a  surplus.  But  the  utilities 
went  right  on  and  built  WPPSS  and 
now,  not  1  kilowatt  hour  has  been  pro- 
duced by  WPPSS  and  we  have  a  2,000- 
megawatt  surplus  in  the  Northwest. 
We  would  have  thousands  more 
megawatts  in  surplus  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  construction  work  in 
progress  required  the  utilities  to  be 
much  more  careful,  much  more  cau- 
tious in  projecting  additional  plants 
and  continuing  to  build  Skagit. 

So  this  bill  says,  "Look,  remember 
your  stockholders  and  be  cautious 
about  committing  your  funds.  Make 
sure  your  projections  for  load  growth 
are  correct,  and  do  not  just  expect  a 
blank  check  from  the  consumer  to  go 
on  and  build  your  empire." 

So  I  say  to  the  Members  of  this 
House,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  badly 
and  sorely  needed  not  only  to  protect 
the  consumer  but  to  assure  that  the 
utilities  are  not  given  a  blank  check 
and  let  the  market,  therefore,  work  its 
will.  But  also.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
would  like  to  see  this  bill  strengthened 
and  made  much  stronger,  apply,  as  it 
does  in  Oregon,  to  retail  and  apply 
much  more  broadly  across  the  board. 
With  that,  I  urge  passage  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill),  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R. 555. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  legislation, 
if  passed,  would  increase  the  costs  of 
utility  powerplants  and  raise  consumer 
utility  bills  over  the  long  term. 

The  financing  costs  of  new  generat- 
ing capacity  can  only  be  recovered  by 
a  utility  in  one  of  two  ways:  First,  in- 
clude the  financing  costs,  or  a  portion 
of  such  costs,  of  construction  work  in 
progress  in  the  rate  base;  or  second, 
borrow  to  pay  those  financing  costs 
and  make  the  ratepayer  begin  to  pay 
all  of  the  accumulated  financing 
charges  and  all  of  the  capital  costs  im- 
mediately when  the  plant  comes 
online.  Let  there  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing—sooner or  later— under  either 
method— the  ratepayer  pays  all  of  the 
costs  of  new  utility  construction.  The 
question  is  when  the  ratepayer  will 
begin  paying  for  that  construction. 

In  most  all  cases  under  H.R.  555,  the 
ratepayer  would  be  forced  to  begin 
paying  for  all  capital  costs  and  all  ac- 
cumulated carrying  costs  all  at  once— 
when  the  plant  is  placed  in  service. 
This  means  that  the  utility— over  per- 
haps a  10-  to  14-year  construction 
period— would  have  to  borrow  to  pay 
those  financing  costs  and  borrow  to 
pay  the  interest  on  those  financing 
costs,  and  so  on,  over  the  full  construc- 


tion period.  At  current  interest  rates, 
this  latter  method  which  forces  the 
utility  to  borrow  and  compound  all  fi- 
nancing costs  means  that  the  ratepay- 
er would  typically  end  up  paying  three 
times  as  much  for  the  financing  costs 
of  a  new  powerplant. 

H.R.  555  would,  in  almost  all  cases, 
force  the  utility  to  borrow  all  of  its  fi- 
nancing charges  to  pay  for  construc- 
tion work  in  progress.  These  charges 
would  accumulate  and  grow  and  would 
be  placed  into  the  rate  base  along  with 
the  entire  capital  costs  of  the  plant  as 
soon  as  the  plant  comes  online.  This 
was  precisely  the  method  abandoned 
by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission.  According  to  FERC,  that 
method  resulted  in  a  "rate  shock"  of 
30  percent  or  more  to  electricity  con- 
sumers in  some  cases.  Rate  shocks  are 
large  and  sudden  consumer  rate  in- 
creases. This  is  what  FERC  is  trying 
to  minimize  with  its  current  rule.  H.R. 
555  would  prevent  FERC  from  doing 
this.  This  makes  absolutely  no  sense  to 
me. 

We  are  told  that  the  "borrow  now- 
pay  latek"  approach,  even  though 
more  costly,  is  best  because  it  will  dis- 
courage utilities  from  building  capital- 
intensive  generating  plants.  I  agree 
that  H.R.  555  will  act  as  a  disincentive 
to  such  investment,  but  is  this  wise 
policy? 

A  growing  set  of  disincentives  to  util- 
ity investment  has  already  resulted  in 
the  cancellation  of  many  plants 
around  the  country  and  despite  the 
current  excess  reserve  capacity  which 
is  available  in  certain  regions  of  the 
country  today,  many  energy  experts 
are  warning  that  these  reserves  could 
dry  up  quickly  in  a  growing  economy, 
and  electricity  shortages  could  develop 
as  early  as  1990.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Conservation  and  Power  held  a 
hearing  on  this  issue  today,  and  all  of 
the  witnesses  on  every  side  of  this 
question  agreed  that  predicting  future 
demand  for  electricity  is  a  highly  un- 
certain business.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  very  apparent  that— due  to 
growth  in  the  Nation's  economy,  dis- 
covery of  new  uses  for  electricity,  and 
substitution  of  electricity  for  direct 
use  of  fuels— demand  for  electricity 
will  continue  to  grow.  Furthermore, 
many  of  our  current  generating  plants 
were  built  shortly  after  World  War  II. 
These  plants  are  nearing  the  end  of 
their  useful  life  and  must  be  replaced. 
DOE  estimates  that,  even  if  electricity 
demand  grows  at  just  3  percent  a  year, 
it  will  cost  the  utilities  $1  trillion  to 
build  and  replace  the  powerplants 
needed  by  the  year  2000. 

Legislation  such  as  H.R.  555  will  pre- 
vent utilities  from  raising  this  vital 
capital,  thus  sowing  the  seeds  of  elec- 
tricity shortages  in  the  future.  These 
shortages  will  hurt  the  poor,  the  dis- 
advantaged, and  the  elderly  in  a  dis- 
proportionate manner,  and  will  drive 
domestic  manufacturing  jobs  to  for- 


eign countries  where  electricity  is  less 
expensive.  By  making  it  more  costly  to 
build  powerplants,  H.R.  555  would  pre- 
vent old  and  inefficient  oil-burning 
generating  plants  from  being  replaced 
by  more  economical  and  efficient 
nonoil  plants.  This  will  increase  Amer- 
ican dependency  on  interruptible  sup- 
plies of  imported  oil  and  raise  costs  of 
electricity  even  higher  in  the  future. 
H.R.  555  is  certainly  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  consumer  or  the  country. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  pro- 
viding disincentives  for  utility  con- 
struction is  a  good  way  to  force  utili- 
ties to  turn  to  smaller  and  supposedly 
less  costly  generating  technologies, 
such  as  wind,  solar,  hydroelectric,  and 
geothermal.  However,  despite  progress 
in  all  of  these  important  alternative 
energy  technologies,  they  are  highly 
unlikely  to  supply  the  huge  electricity 
demands  of  a  growing  and  productive 
America.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
afford  to  risk  the  disaster  which  would 
be  caused  by  inadequate  and  unreli- 
able electricity  supplies. 

Energy  experts  at  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  and  at 
the  Department  of  Energy  have 
warned  of  the  dangers  of  H.R.  555. 
Both  agree  that  H.R.  555  would  in- 
crease consumer  costs,  threaten  the 
long-term  availability  of  adequate  and 
reliable  electricity,  and  increase  our 
dependence  on  imported  oil. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress 
should  take  these  warnings  lightly.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this  com- 
plex bill  carefully.  If  you  are  uncertain 
of  the  effect  of  any  of  its  provisions,  I 
urge  you  to  withhold  your  support. 

I  believe  this  legislation  would  add 
to  the  already  heavy  burden  on  the 
Nation's  ratepayers  and  threaten  our 
economic  future.  This  bill  should  be 
defeated.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"no"  on  H.R.  555. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  the  Honorable  Donald  Hodel. 
The  Secretary  argues  that  passage  of 
H.R.  555  would  result  in  consumers 
getting  hit  with  rate  shock  and  would 
act  as  a  disincentive  "to  employ  tech- 
nologies with  lower  operating  costs." 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Energy, 
Washington.  D.C..  February  6.  1984. 
Hon.  James  T.  Broyhill, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Broyhill:  The  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  has  approved  for  full 
House  consideration  a  bill  (H.R.  555)  to  reg- 
ulate the  inclusion  of  the  costs  of  Construc- 
tion-Work-in-Progress (CWIP)  in  electric 
utility  rate  bases  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC).  The  proposed  legislation  would  re- 
verse a  recent  unanimous  FERC  rulemak- 
ing, made  after  extensive  consideration  and 
public  comment,  that  allows  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  a  utility  company's  construction  ex- 
penditures to  be  included  in  its  rate  base  as 
these  expenses  are  incurred,  subject  to  strict 
conditions. 


The  Department  of  Energy  opposes  H.R. 
555.  The  exclusion  of  Construction-Work-in- 
Progress  from  the  rate  base  can  lead  to  dis- 
torted investment  decisions  by  raising  the 
cost  of  capital-intensive  resources.  By  accu- 
mulating the  interest  costs  during  construc- 
tion of  new  generating  facilities,  consumers 
end  up  paying  interest  on  interest  and  get- 
ting hit  with  "rate  shock"  when  new  capital- 
intensive  facilities  are  put  into  service.  Be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  in  financing  the 
higher  capital  cost.  H.R.  555  would  provide 
a  disincentive  to  employ  technologies  with 
lower  operating  costs,  such  as  hydro,  solar, 
wind,  and  nuclear  power.  They  will  rely  in- 
stead on  low  capital  cost  but  fuel-intensive 
technologies,  such  as  those  that  burn  oil 
and  gas.  By  discouraging  those  technologies 
which  offer  a  cost-effective  alternative  to  oil 
and  gas  as  a  generating  fuel,  H.R.  555  would 
reduce  the  balance  and  diversity  in  our  na- 
tion's electric  power  system.  The  unfortu- 
nate legacy  of  such  legislation  would  be 
higher  electricity  prices  and  a  less  reliable 
electric  power  system. 

We  support  the  recent  FERC  rulemaking 
on  Construction-Work-in-Progress.  It  is  a  re- 
sponsible and  well-reasoned  step  which  rec- 
ognizes the  difficulties  utility  companies 
face  today  financing  the  electric  power  in- 
vestments which  will  sustain  our  economy 
in  the  future.  The  FERC  rulemaking  is  sup- 
portive of  the  national  energy  policy  goal  of 
assuring  an  adequate  and  diverse  energy 
supply  at  a  reasonable  cost,  as  expressed  in 
the  recent  National  Energy  Policy  Plan. 

Electricity  is  a  fundamental  requirement 
for  long  term  economic  growth.  We  can  not 
afford  legislation  which  unnecessarily  pre- 
empts the  considered  decisions  of  our  regu- 
latory institutions  and  casts  a  shadow  over 
the  adequacy  and  efficiency  of  our  nation's 
electricity  supplies.  For  this  reason  I  urge 
you  to  vote  against  H.R.  555  and  to  allow 
the  recent  FERC  rulemaking  to  stand. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  Paul  Hodel. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying,  that  sooner 
or  later  the  ratepayers  are  going  to 
have  to  pay.  We  all  know  that.  I  am 
going  to  have  some  comments  of  my 
own  later  on  the  floor  regarding  that. 

The  problem  is  that,  as  the  gentle- 
man said,  the  ratepayers  have  to  pay 
sooner  or  later  for  construction  costs.  I 
have  no  problem  with  that  as  long  as 
it  is  the  people  who  are  using  it.  What 
I  am  concerned  about  is,  how  about  el- 
derly people  who  may  be  forced  to  pay 
but  who  will  never  use  any  of  the 
power.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
very  equitable  arrangement. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  the  gentleman 
knows  full  well  that  those  plants  that 
are  generating  electricity  now,  which 
we  are  enjoying,  were  paid  for  by 
people  who  are  long  gone.  That  argu- 
ment just  does  not  fly.  These  charges 
accumulate  and  they  grow,  and  par- 
ticularly in  this  day  of  high  interest 
rates  those  plants  that  we  have  today 
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were  built  when  interest  rates  wpre 
low,  2.  3,  or  4  percent.  Those  were  paid 
for  by  people  who  are  long  gone  and 
we  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  that 
lower  cost  power. 

If  those  plants  had  not  been  able  to 
be  financed  "as-you-go."  we  would  be 
paying  far  higher  electric  costs,  and 
the  gentleman  knows  that  full  well. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  has  taken 
what  I  was  saying  about  CWIP  and 
changed  it  into  the  cost  of  building 
the  plant.  We  are  talking  about  CWIP. 
We  are  talking  about  the  finance  and 
the  interest  charges  for  building  the 
plant. 

That  is  not  the  case  today.  The 
people  who  are  using  the  power  today 
are  the  ones  who  are  paying  the  fi- 
nance and  interest  charges,  not  the 
people  who  may  have  financed  it 
through  the  equity  and  bond  markets, 
the  construction. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  am  just  saying 
that  the  way  that  plants  have  been 
built  in  the  past,  in  most  States  of  our 
country  we  had  the  construction  work 
that  was  phased  in  and  now  we  are 
trying  to  change  all  of  the  rules,  it 
seems. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  not  so  in  the 
States  with  regard  to  CWIP. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  it  may  be  true  in 
the  gentleman's  State.  I  would  have  to 
get  the  list  out  and  take  a  look  at  it. 
but  that  seems  to  me  to  be  an  entirely 
different  matter.  We  will  just  continue 
this  discussion  tomorrow. 

D  1450 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Bosco). 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  recently 
the  California  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission granted  a  consumer  group  the 
opportunity  to  place  a  leaflet  in  the 
utility  bill  statement.  The  utility  com- 
pany involved  protested  vociferously 
and  encouraged  a  number  of  newspa- 
per editorials  decrying  this  official  in- 
trusion of  consumer  advocacy  in  the 
affairs  of  a  private  corporation.  The 
utility  argued  that  it  was  no  different 
than  any  other  private  business  and 
has  even  threatened  to  go  to  court  and 
claim  that  its  freedom  of  speech  is 
being  impinged  by  the  allowance  of 
consumer  information  in  the  billing 
statement. 

While  investor-owned  utilities  may 
be  making  the  private  enterprise  plea 
back  home,  it  appears  that  their  song 
is  a  little  different  here  in  Washing- 
ton. Here  they  are  saying  the  public 
should  share  in  their  risks  long  before 
it  is  known  whether  the  public  will  re- 
ceive benefits  from  those  risks.  Here 
they  are  advocating  a  sort  of  public- 
private  enterprise  when  it  comes  to 
paying  for  bad  management  decisions 


that  have  resulted  in  billions  of  dollars 
of  losses. 

This  chameleon-like  role  is  nothing 
new  for  our  Nation's  utilities.  For 
some  purposes  they  like  to  pretend 
they  are  private  enterprise,  empow- 
ered to  make  management  decisions 
behind  closed  corporate  board  room 
doors.  Yet  when  these  decisions  in- 
volve too  much  risk  or  when  a  man- 
agement decision  goes  sour  they  sud- 
denly open  their  arms  to  public  in- 
volvement, especially  when  it  comes  to 
paying  the  tab. 

They  cannot  have  their  cake  and  eat 
it  too,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  investor- 
owned  utilities  are  private  enterprise 
when  it  comes  to  allowing  consumer 
information  in  the  billing  statement, 
then  they  ought  to  be  private  enter- 
prise when  it  comes  to  footing  the  bill 
for  risky  management  decisions.  To 
take  on  the  consumer  as  a  full  partner 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  such  de- 
cisions, yet  ban  the  consumer  from  the 
very  board  room  in  which  those  deci- 
sions are  made  and  even  from  the  bill- 
ing newsletter  that  purportedly  edu- 
cates the  public  is  a  violation  of  fair 
play  repugnant  to  most  Americans. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Tennessee  (Mrs.  Lloyd). 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  H.R.  555  is  not  only  anticon- 
sumer  legislation,  but  it  is  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  this  Nation.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
this  ill-advised  bill.  The  issue  is  clear. 
An  independent  regulatory  agency, 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, proposed  a  modest  solution  to 
several  serious  problems  they  identi- 
fied. FERC  will  allow  utilities  to  in- 
clude 50  percent  of  the  interest  on 
funds  used  for  powerplant  construc- 
tion work  in  the  rate  base  for  inter- 
stale  sales  of  electricity. 

It  is  important,  to  understand  that 
FERC  is  not  permitting  the  actual 
construction  costs  to  be  included  in 
the  rate  base,  but  only  half  of  the  in- 
terest charges  on  the  funds  used  for 
construction.  The  FERC  found  that 
this  solution  will  unquestionably  lower 
the  long-term  price  for  electricity  paid 
by  the  consumer  and  will  reverse  sev- 
eral disincentives  to  certain  national 
policy  goals. 

I  think  it  is  given  precept  that  lower 
costs  of  electricity  in  the  long  term, 
rather  than  higher,  long  term  costs 
through  short-sighted,  short-term  sav- 
ings, should  be  the  goals  of  our  nation- 
al regulatory  policy.  Additionally.  I 
think  it  is  also  easier  on  the  electricity 
customer  to  pay  a  gradually  rising  rate 
than  it  is  to  have  the  sudden  shock  of 
paying  a  large  rate  increase  which  re- 
sults in  a  higher  price  than  if  the  rates 
were  increased  gradually. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
utilities  should  not  be  financed  by 
ratepayers  to  build  uneconomic  or  un- 
needed  facilities.  However,  if  a  utility's 


commitment  to  a  new  powerplant  is 
unjustifiable,  nothing  prevents  FERC 
from  refusing  to  allow  CWIP  in  the 
rate  base.  If  a  plant  is  to  be  built,  it 
should  be  built  at  the  lowest  cost  con- 
sistent with  other  national  interests. 

The  FERC  found  that  it  makes 
sound  business  sense  t«  allow  a  utility 
to  partially  recover  these  interest  costs 
because  the  consumer  will  pay  a  price 
that  more  accurately  reflects  the  cur- 
rent cost  of  providing  the  service. 
From  a  national  policy  standpoint  this 
allows  the  marketplace  to  make  more 
accurate  tradeoffs  in  the  choice  be- 
tween conservation  and  other  sources 
of  energy.  If  electricity  is  priced  below 
its  current  cost  for  production,  it  arti- 
fically  skews  the  market  to  its  favor. 

The  FERC  found  that  their  solution 
of  50  percent  CWIP  helps  to  reverse 
the  counterproductive  incentive  for 
utilities  to  select  low  capital  cost  pro- 
duction methods  which  invariably  lead 
to  higher  production  costs  and  higher 
rates  to  the  consumer.  The  utilities 
had  been  faced  with  a  simple  choice: 
build  expensive  oil  and  gas  fired  capac- 
ity at  a  low  capital  cost  and  very  short 
leadtimcs,  or  build  considerably  less 
expensive  coal  or  nuclear  capacity  at 
high  capital  cost  and  long  leadtimes. 
The  utilities  were  being  pushed  into 
opting  for  expensive  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction because  the  cost  of  raising 
capital  is  high  and  must  be  raised  out- 
side the  rate  base  on  the  backs  of  the 
shareholders. 

Additionally,  a  utility's  return  on  in- 
vestment is  calculated  as  a  percentage 
of  total  expenditures,  so  it  quickly  be- 
comes obvious  that  the  higher  cost 
production  methods  will  also  yield  a 
higher  dollar  return.  This  combination 
of  pressures  on  the  utilities  were  clear- 
ly leading  them  to  the  path  of  least  re- 
sistance and  the  option  of  higher  cost 
oil  and  gas  production.  This  hurts  the 
Nation  and  ultimately  the  taxpayer 
and  the  consumer. 

Certainly,  reversing  FERCs  modest 
solution  to  these  potentially  serious 
problems  is  counterproductive.  The 
national  policy  should  continue  to 
create  an  incentive  to  be  a  low  cost 
supplier,  and  to  encourage  the  most 
economic  use  of  available  energy  alter- 
natives like  conservation.  If  this  can 
be  done  at  the  same  time  as  we  insure 
a  secure  supply  of  electricity,  then  the 
Nation,  the  taxpayer,  and  the  con- 
sumer will  benefit. 

I  think  this  bill  is  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional interest  and  should  be  defeated. 

I  urge  a  negative  vote  on  H.R.  555. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Bliley). 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  555,  the  Construc- 
tion Work  in  Progress  Act.  I  believe 
this  legislation  is  pennywise  and 
pound-foolish.  It  may  result  in  lower 
electric  rates  in  the  next  year  or  two 
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for  some  customers,  but  it  will  trans- 
late into  higher  rates  for  those  same 
customers  and  a  possible  shortage  of 
electricity  for  the  Nation  in  the 
coming  years. 

The  case  for  CWIP  is  well  made.  The 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion has  studied  the  issue  at  far  great- 
er length  than  was  possible  for  the 
committee.  In  no  less  than  33  States 
the  public  utility  commissions,  as 
guardians  of  the  consumer  have  ap- 
proved CWIP  in  some  form  or  other. 
This  bill,  in  effect,  would  eliminate 
CWIP  as  an  option  in  federally-regu- 
lated power  sales. 

The  idea  of  CWIP  is  to  allow  a  utili- 
ty to  recover  some  of  its  financing  and 
construction  costs  during  the  period 
they  are  building  new  powerplants  or 
other  facilities.  That  obviously  will 
raise  rates  in  the  short  run.  But  by  sig- 
nificantly lowering  financing  costs, 
CWIP  .substantially  lowers  costs  over 
the  life  of  a  plant.  CWIP  also  has 
other  beneficial  effects:  its  practice 
avoids  rate  shock  which  would  other- 
wise occur  when  a  large,  new  facility 
was  added  to  the  rate  base  in  one  lump 
sum.  It  helps  to  communicate  to  the 
consumer  the  real  value  of  the  power 
he  uses,  encouraging  appropriate  con- 
servation and  efficient  use  of  electrici- 
ty. 

Beyond  the  economic  arguments,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  how  grossly 
unfair  this  bill  would  be  to  my  own 
constituents.  The  bottom  line  is  that, 
by  being  forced  to  subsidize  wholesale 
customers,  the  residential  consumers 
in  my  district  may  actually  be  forced 
to  pay  higher  rates  as  a  result  of  this 
bill.  This  situation  may  occur  because 
my  own  State  allows  CWIP.  The  State 
Corporation  Commission  has  deter- 
mined that  the  practice  is  better  for 
consumers.  This  body  is  certainly  not 
competent  to  second-guess  that  deci- 
sion. Yet,  in  H.R.  555,  we  would 
demand  that  the  utility  which  serves 
my  district  sell  10  percent  of  its  elec- 
tricity, to  large  wholesale  customers, 
without  CWIP.  So,  during  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  plant,  my  constitu- 
ents would  be  left  holding  the  bag  for 
the  benefit  of  a  favored  few  who 
happen  to  fall  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  How  much  more  unfair 
could  we  be? 

It  has  been  advanced  in  favor  of  this 
bill  that  CWIP  could  lead  to  an  orgy 
of  new  electricity  construction.  That 
claim  is  unsupportable.  In  the  first 
place,  utilities  could  not  recover  their 
full  costs  during  construction:  so  there 
would  still  be  no  immediate  benefit  to 
starting  a  new  plant.  In  our  experi- 
ence, in  the  States,  such  effects  have 
simply  not  occurred.  In  fact,  since 
CWIP  was  instituted  in  Virginia,  pow- 
erplants have  been  canceled,  but  in  no 
instance  has  a  utility  begun  construc- 
tion on  a  new  plant.  Finally,  since  the 
Federal  jurisdiction  is  over  a  small 
fraction  of  the  power  produced  in  the 


country,  allowing  CWIP  in  the  Federal 
rate  base  would  only  have  a  small, 
marginal  effect  on  utilities'  decisions 
to  build  new  capacity. 

I  know  that  many  in  this  body  be- 
lieve that  Washington  is  the  center  of 
the  world  and  that  Capitol  Hill  is  the 
fount  of  all  wisdom.  This  bill  belies 
those  claims.  We  are  not  the  best 
qualified  body  to  decide  the  CWIP 
issue,  and  Federal  and  State  consumer 
protection  agencies  who  have  consid- 
ered the  issue  have  overwhelmingly  fa- 
vored CWIP.  Nor  are  the  actions  we 
take  going  to  chart  the  future  of  elec- 
tric capacity  planning.  Thankfully, 
that  task  is  in  more  competent  hands. 
All  this  bill  will  do  is  make  things  a 
little  harder  by  creating  more  bu- 
reaucracy, and  spread  the  burden  a 
little  more  unevenly,  in  favor  of  bulk 
power  customers  over  individual  resi- 
dential consumers.  If  that  is  the  kind 
of  legislation  we  want  to  pass,  well,  let 
us  go  ahead,  but  we  should  all  be 
aware  of  what  we  are  doing. 

a  1500 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  and  my  good  friend, 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan    (Mr. 

DiNGELL). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  555,  the 
Construction  Work  in  Progress  Policy 
Act.  This  is  a  modest  little  bill.  It  is 
one  which  responds  to  a  real  need. 

Construction  work  in  progress,  or 
CWIP.  has  been  an  intensely  debated 
issue  for  many  years,  and  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  consumer  protec- 
tion issue.  It  involves  the  question  of 
whether  a  public  utility  which  is  con- 
structing a  new  facility,  such  as  an 
electric  powerplant,  can  charge  today  s 
customers  some  of  the  costs  of  that 
construction,  even  though  the  electric- 
ity produced  might  not  be  available 
for  a  decade  or  even  longer.  When 
CWIP  is  included  in  a  utility's  rate 
base,  the  utility  would  earn  a  cash 
return  on  the  investment  during  the 
construction  of  a  new  facility.  If  it  is 
not  included,  then  the  cash  return 
awaits  the  completion  and  actual  oper- 
ation of  the  new  facility. 

Last  year,  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  decided  to  allow 
the  inclusion  of  50  percent  of  con- 
struction work  in  progress  costs  in  util- 
ity rate  bases  for  those  new  power- 
plants  within  the  Commission's  juris- 
diction. This  represents  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  electricity  pro- 
duced for  wholesale  sales  in  interstate 
commerce.  Utilities  operating  within  a 
State  are  regulated  at  the  State  level. 
The  Commission's  ruling  was  a  blan- 
ket of  CWIP,  without  regard  to  the 
specific  financial  condition  of  any  util- 
ity involved. 

Blanket  allowance  of  CWIP— either 
by  the  Commission  or  by  State  utility 


commissions— would  result  in  enor- 
mous rate  increases  for  utility  custom- 
ers in  service  areas  where  new  plants 
are  being  constructed.  Moreover,  the 
ruling  follows  a  period  in  which  the 
electric  utility  industry  has  substan- 
tially recovered  from  earlier  financial 
difficulties.  Indeed,  between  rate  in- 
creases granted  by  State  commissions 
and  the  FERC.  and  great  benefits  to 
utilities  from  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981,  the  utility  industry 
on  average  earned  a  return  of  nearly 
16  percent  on  equity  during  1982. 

In  response  to  the  Commission's 
action,  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
Tom  Harkin.  of  Iowa,  introduced  H.R. 
555  in  this  Congress.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment him  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Ottinger,  who  chairs 
my  committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Conservation  and  Power,  and 
who  has  shepherded  the  bill  through 
the  process  thus  far. 

The  bill  which  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  reported,  the 
subject  of  our  consideration  today,  is  a 
reasonable  and  balanced  approach  to 
restore  some  fairness  to  the  way  in 
which  utilities  finance  needed  new 
electric-generating  capacity.  The  bill 
would  allow  the  inclusion  of  CWIP  in 
the  rate  base,  but  it  would  do  so  based 
on  a  showing  by  an  individual  utility 
that  there  is  financial  need,  and  a  jus- 
tification for  inclusion  of  CWIP.  The 
Commission  would  be  required  to  deal 
with  the  matter  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  and  would  have  to  balance  the 
need  of  the  utility  with  the  need  of 
the  utility's  current  and  future  rate- 
payers. I  should  add  that,  under  this 
bill,  a  utility  which  can  demonstrate 
need  could  be  allowed  to  place  even 
more  than  50  percent  of  construction 
work  in  progress  in  its  rate  base. 

I  know  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  about  this  issue,  and 
there  has  been  heavy  pressure  on  my 
colleagues  not  to  adopt  this  bill  at  this 
time.  But  fairness  would  dictate  that 
we  do  adopt  this  legislation. 

Utilities  should  not  be  given  a  blank 
check  to  charge  current  ratepayers  for 
facilities  from  which  they  may  never 
benefit.  Nor  should  they  be  sent  a 
signal  by  the  FERC  that  building 
more  powerplants— because  of  the 
extra  financial  incentives  that  flow 
from  a  blanket  allowance  of  CWIP— is 
a  sensible  course,  even  if  the  fact  of  a 
major  slowing  of  electricity  consump- 
tion increases. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
representation about  what  the  legisla- 
tion does  and  very  little  understanding 
of  how  this  bill  is  an  important  piece 
of  consumer  legislation. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  try  and 
understand  why  we  are  here  with  this 
legislation,  what  it  does,  and  how  the 
utilities  are  affected  by  it. 

First  of  all,  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission,  or  FERC,  awhile 
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back  came  forward  with  a  ruling  that 
gave  virtually  unlimited  construction 
work  in  progress  authority  to  the  elec- 
trical utilities.  They  just  go  in  and 
they  get  50  percent  automatically. 

Construction  work  in  progress  is  a 
useful  tool.  It  is  a  tool  which  is  recog- 
nized by  the  State  regulatory  bodies 
within  their  own  jurisdictions  when 
they  permit  it.  Usually  the  State  regu- 
latory bodies  require  that  there  is  a 
showing  of  need. 

With  regard  to  interstate  electricity 
sales,  the  FERC  said  that  you  get 
CWIP  automatically  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  construction  costs,  without  any 
requirement  that  there  be  a  showing 
of  need.  The  legislation  before  us  says 
that  the  utilities  can  get  construction 
work  in  progress,  that  they  can  be 
paid  for  the  construction  work  while  it 
is  in  progress— if  there  is  a  showing  of 
need.  They  do  not  get  it  automatically. 
They  are  not  denied  it. 

FERC.  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission,  was  set  up  to  regu- 
late, to  pass  on  questions  of  this  kind, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  everytwdy,  the 
consumers,  or  ratepayers,  and  the  util- 
ities are  treated  fairly.  There  is  an  ar- 
gument for  making  payments  to  the 
utilities  during  the  time  that  construc- 
tion work  is  in  progress  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  facilities.  This  bill 
would  permit  it. 

The  only  thing  that  it  does  is  it 
upsets  the  rather  grandiose  and  gener- 
ous action  by  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  saying  that  utili- 
ties get  it  automatically.  This  says 
they  have  got  to  come  in  and  they 
have  got  to  show  that  they  need  it. 
They  will  get  it  to  the  degree  that 
they  need  it  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
state allocation  of  costs  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  facilities. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  FERC 
then  carries  out  its  proper  and  neces- 
sary function.  The  utility  is  protected. 
It  gets  payments  to  the  degree  that  it 
needs  them  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  facility,  and  the  consumer  is  as- 
sured that  FERC  has  not  simply  said: 
•Consumer,  you  are  going  to  be  paying 
a  lot  of  money  in  advance  without  any 
showing  of  need  by  the  utilities." 

This  is  a  bill  which  is  fair  to  the  con- 
sumer: it  is  fair  to  the  electric  utility. 
and  it  says  to  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  members  that 
they  are  supposed  to  do  something 
other  than  sit  down  there  and  collect 
large  salaries  for  doing  nothing.  It 
says  that  they  do  not  prejudge  an  im- 
portant question  like  this,  whether  or 
not  utilities  ought  to  be  paid  before 
they  complete  the  construction  for 
work  that  may  or  may  not  have  a  ben- 
efit to  the  consumers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
legislation.  Let  us  show  FERC  what  its 
proper  responsibilities  are.  Let  us 
assure  the  utilities  they  are  going  to 
be  fairly  treated,  and  let  us  tell  the 
consumers  that  the  consumers  are  not 


going  to  be  ripped  off  by  a  grand,  indo- 
lent, slothful  Federal  regulator  and  a 
group  of  utilities  that  are  coming  to 
collect  the  money  for  which  there  is 
no  showing  of  need  nor  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ritter). 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
grandiose,  this  generous  rule  of  FERC, 
to  quote  my  distinguished  chairman, 
allows  what?  It  allows  up  to  50  percent 
of  CWIP,  the  finance  charges  on  the 
construction  work  in  progress  up  to  50 
percent,  and  has  a  limit,  has  a  cap  of  a 
maximum  of  6-percenl  growth  rate  per 
year  because  of  CWIP. 

Incidentally,  FERC  studies  have 
shown  that  the  rate  increase  due  to 
CWIP  is  more  like  about  3.50  percent. 
But  if  that  half  of  the  finance  charge 
is  up  to  a  max  of  6  percent  is  grandi- 
ose and  generous.  I  do  not  know.  I 
think  it  is  just  pretty  reasonable. 

Why  is  it  reasonable?  For  one  thing, 
if  you  are  an  automobile  manufacturer 
in  Detroit  and  you  are  putting  on  line 
a  new  robot,  automated,  roboticized, 
computerized,  automated  production 
line  and  you  are  financing  it  at  some 
bank  or  some  banks,  you  are  allowed 
in  the  pricing  of  your  present  models 
to  take  into  account  the  cost  of  the 
capital  to  rebuild,  to  modernize  your 
product  line. 

This  is  the  same  thing.  If  we  treat 
utilities  as  superregulated,  totally  non- 
private-sector  entities  when  it  comes 
to  capital  costs  and  receiving  revenues 
to  pay  those  capital  costs,  we  are  going 
to  discourage  the  rebuilding  of  our 
utilities. 

Then  lo  and  behold,  in  States  like 
Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio 
we  have  some  older  plants  and  even  if 
you  do  not  want  to  build  any  new  ones 
and  you  are  against  central-electric- 
generating  capacity,  we  have  older 
plants  that  are  spewing  out  pollutants 
that  should  be  replaced. 

H.R.  555  would  discourage  utilities 
from  constructing  the  most  efficient, 
economical,  and  least  costly  power- 
plants. 

I  think  we  should  take  a  very  close 
look  at  that,  and  as  the  acid-rain  ques- 
tion comes  down  the  line  here.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  are  telling  the  utilities: 
Do  all  of  this  and  stuff  and  we  are 
going  to  have  these  band-aids,  these 
magnificent  scrubbing  band-aids  that 
cost  $600  million-$700  million  each. 
But  when  it  comes  to  new  plants,  then 
no  one  is  going  to  touch  it  because  the 
capital  acquisition  charges  are  such 
that  you  cannot  reclaim  them. 

It  is  not  only  going  to  discourage  the 
replacement  of  some  of  these  older 
and  less  efficient,  less  clean-burning 
powerplants:  it  is  also  going  to  discour- 
age the  construction  of  alternate  fuels, 
energy  technologies  such  as  wind,  and 
solar,  and  other  technologies  which  do 
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depend,    surprise,    on 
capital  investments. 

These  are  capital  intensive,  not  lal)or 
intensive,  and  CWIP  and  H.R.  555  will 
discourage  these  investments  in  the 
exact  same  way  it  will  discourage  the 
investment  in  a  replacement  plant  for 
an  old  coal-burning  powerplant. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  go  beyond 
some  of  the  rhetoric  we  may  have 
heard  earlier,  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
issue,  vote  against  H.R.  555,  and  you 
will  be  doing  your  ratepayers  a  favor. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  555,  the  Con- 
struction Work  In  Progress  Act. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  fine 
work  on  this  legislation  by  our  col- 
league from  New  York,  Richard  Ot- 
TiNCER,  chairman  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Conservation  and  Power;  and  my 
colleague  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Tom  Harkin, 
the  original  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

D  1520 

I  come  here  because  of  my  interest 
in  small  business  and  my  concern  that 
government  entities  should  be  re- 
quired to  follow  and  comply  with  the 
laws  which  we  pass. 

In  implementing  the  CWIP  regula- 
tion, the  Small  Business  Council  on 
Advocacy  said  FERC  disregarded  the 
Regulatory  Flexibility  Act. 

The  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  re- 
quires agencies  to  assess  the  economic 
impact  that  their  rules  and  regula- 
tions will  have  on  small  business  and 
small  governmental  jurisdictions. 

Despite  the  clear  legislative  intent  of 
the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  and  the 
fact  that  the  FERC  rule  affected  more 
that  900  municipally  owned  utilities 
and  their  customers,  this  rule  went 
into  effect. 

The  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  to  make  Feder- 
al agencies  more  accountable  for  their 
actions.  That  FERC  should  so  blatant- 
ly disregard  the  laws  of  our  Nation  in 
my  opinion  is  reason  enough  for  us  to 
pass  this  legislation. 

One  of  our  colleagues  said  that 
FERC  studied  this  issue.  They  may 
have  studied  the  issue:  the  question  is. 
What  did  they  do  about  it?  Did  they 
follow  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act? 
It  is  very  clear  that  indeed  they  did 
not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  others  today  will 
focus  their  attention  to  other  prob- 
lems. I  wanted  to  bring  these  up  clear- 
ly. I  also  wanted  to  mention  the  fact 
that  in  previous  debate  it  was  talked 
about  who  was  going  to  finance  the 
co,st  of  these  new  facilities. 

I  would  remind  all  of  our  colleagues 
that  in  the  past  there  has  not  been  a 
CWIP.  In  the  past,  the  people  who  are 
receiving  the  benefits  of  this  construc- 


tion have  been  paying  for  it.  Never 
before  have  we  said  the  people  who 
are  not  receiving  the  benefits  are  still 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  it. 

I  urge  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  others  today  will 
focus  their  remarks  on  the  many  prob- 
lems inherent  in  the  current  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  CWIP 
policy.  I  wish  to  make  clear  to  my  col- 
leagues that  H.R.  555  is  a  very  moder- 
ate measure  that  closely  resembles  the 
previous  FERC  policy  when  CWIP  was 
only  permitted  when  private  utilities 
were  able  to  demonstrate  a  genuine  fi- 
nancial need.  H.R.  555  will  protect  the 
economic  concerns  of  small  publicly 
owned  utilities,  while  also  providing 
private  utilities  with  the  financial  re- 
sources to  meet  their  service  obliga- 
tion. This  careful  balancing  of  inter- 
ests is  essential  if  we  are  to  preserve 
competition  within  the  electric  utility 
industry. 

I  would  like  to  include,  following  my 
remarks,  correspondence  I  have  had 
with  FERC  on  this  issue,  together 
with  correspondence  from  two  citizens 
from  my  State  of  Iowa: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  Nov.  21.  1981. 
Berkley  Bedell. 

Chairman,  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  wish  to  convey  my 
concerns  about  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission's  proposal  to  allow  Inves- 
tor-owned utilities  to  include  construction 
work  in  progress  (CWIP)  expenses  in  their 
wholesale  rate  bases.  It  is  apparent  to  me 
that  your  proposed  regulation  would  have  a 
significant  impact  not  only  in  my  native 
Iowa,  but  across  the  nation. 

At  the  local  level.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  impact  the  CWIP  proposal  will  have  on 
municipally-owned  utilities  and  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  Concern  about  the  CWIP 
proposal  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
by  two  officers  of  the  Iowa  Association  of 
Municipal  Utilities  (I AMU).  I  am  enclosing 
copies  of  their  letters  with  this  letter. 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  lAMU 
states  in  his  letter  to  me.  "Those  municipal- 
ly owned  electric  utilities  in  Iowa  who  pur- 
chase wholesale  power  from  other  than 
public  sources  serve  approximately  300.000 
people.  Allowing  the  inclusion  of  CWIP  in  a 
wholesale  rate  would  increase  the  purchase 
price  our  utilities  pay.  In  turn  that  increase 
would  be  reflected  in  the  retail  rates  of  over 
10  percent  of  the  population  of  Iowa." 

It  is  clear  from  this  statement  that  the  in- 
clusion of  CWIP  in  wholesale  rate  bases  will 
hav^  a  direct  impact  on  the  financial  health 
of  many  small  utilities— private,  public  and 
cooperative— that  are  dependent  upon  inves- 
tor-owned utilities  for  all  or  part  of  their 
power.  Nationwide,  these  smaller  power  sys- 
tems serve  a  quarter  of  all  America's  electric 
power  customers. 

A  difference  in  treatment  between  a  util- 
ity's wholesale  customers,  who  come  under 
FERC's  jurisdiction,  and  retail  customers, 
covered  by  state  regulators,  could  impair 
the  competitive  position  of  smaller  utilities 
and  create  an  unequitable  sharing  of  con- 
struction costs. 

If  state  public  utility  commissions  do  not 
allow  wholesale  purchasers  of  power  to  pass 
CWIP  expenses  on  to  their  customers,  these 


smaller  power  systems  will  find  themselves 
in  a  price  squeeze  situation.  Indeed,  several 
states  have  denied  utility  industry  requests 
to  pass  CWIP  expenses  on  to  retail  custom- 
ers. This  situation  would  greatly  affect  the 
structure  of  the  nation's  power  supply 
system,  potentially  driving  small  utilities, 
including  some  that  are  municipally-owned, 
out  of  business.  If.  on  the  other  hand. 
CWIP  expenses  are  allowed  to  be  passed  on 
to  retail  customers,  residential  and  small 
business  ratepayers  will  be  forced  to  foot 
the  bill. 

Consequently,  the  Commission's  proposed 
CWIP  regulation  is  certain  to  directly  affect 
a  substantial  number  of  municipally-owned 
utilities  and  rural  electric  cooperatives,  and 
to  indirectly  affect  many  small  businesses. 
Small  municipalities,  cooperatives  and  small 
businesses  are  explicitly  covered  by  the  Reg- 
ulatory Flexibility  Act.  Therefore.  I  find  the 
Commission's  one  paragraph  dismissal  of 
their  regulatory  flexibility  responsibilities 
in  the  August  3.  1981  Federal  Register 
unsatisfactory. 

As  a  component  of  our  national  energy 
policy.  I  feel  that  the  FERC  proposal  to 
allow  wholesale  billing  for  construction 
work  in  progress  is  misdirected.  While  I 
share  the  Commission's  concern  about  the 
health  of  the  public  utility  industry,  this 
proposal  may  actually  worsen  the  industry's 
financial  position  in  the  long  run. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  poor  financial 
health  of  certain  public  utilities  is  a  symp- 
tom of  their  slow  response  to  the  new  eco- 
nomic realities  of  the  energy  marketplace. 
Even  though  energy  conservation  and  small- 
unit  power  production  have  contributed  to 
the  decline  in  central  power  demand,  most 
utilities  have  not  yet  become  effective  mar- 
keters of  energy  efficiency  improvements, 
cogeneration  and  renewable  resource  tech- 
nologies that  have  becpme  cost  competitive 
with  the  construction  of  new  central  power 
generating  facilities. 

As  a  consequence  of  their  reluctance  to  ac- 
tively explore  least-cost  alternatives  for  new 
power  supply,  many  electric  utilities  have 
not  been  able  to  fully  recover  their  cost  of 
equity  capital.  This  fact  has  not  gone  unno- 
ticed in  the  capital  markets.  Thus,  the  fi- 
nancial plight  of  the  public  utility  industry 
is.  in  large  part,  symptomatic  of  a  broader 
set  of  economic  developments. 

I  believe  that  allowing  CWIP  expenses  to 
be  passed  along  in  wholesale  rate  bases 
would  artificially  improve  the  cash  flow  of 
investor-owned  utilities  in  a  manner  that  is 
unrelated  to  their  commitment  to  exploring 
least  cost  alternatives  for  meeting  power  re- 
quirements. Allowing  inclusion  of  CWIP 
costs  in  wholesale  billing  may  actually  en- 
courage the  utility  industry  to  further  delay 
examining  least-cost  alternatives  and  thus 
will  not  help  the  industry  or  the  public  in 
the  long  term.  Indeed,  it  could  sink  the  in- 
dustry deeper  into  the  same  pattern  of  poor 
investments  that  helped  get  it  into  its 
present  condition. 

In  this  light,  it  is  my  opinion  that  allow- 
ing CWIP  expenses  to  be  included  in  whole- 
sale rate  bases  would  encourage  a  misalloca- 
tion  of  a  considerable  amount  of  scarce  fi- 
nancial resources.  By  assuring  investor- 
owned  utilities  a  captive  source  of  funds 
that  they  can  tap  almost  at  will,  the  pro- 
posed CWIP  regulation  is  a  first  step  toward 
allowing  the  industry  to  bypass  the  public 
debt  and  equity  markets  and  to  avoid  the 
risks  inherent  in  their  capital  spending  deci- 
sions.  This,   of   course,   would   draw   funds 


away  from  the  development  of  other  possi- 
ble energy  sources,  conservation  •  included, 
that  must  compete  for  capital  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

At  the  minimum,  the  decision  on  whether 
to  provide  CWIP  treatment  should  be  based 
on  a  determination  of  the  least-cost  ap- 
proach, as  well  as  findings  on  the  need  for 
power  and  the  short-  and  long-term  con- 
sumer impacts.  Making  any  decision  solely 
or  even  primarily  on  a  utility's  financial 
rating,  as  the  Commission's  proposal  sug- 
gests, could  serve  to  reward  some  utilities 
whose  poor  financial  status  is  due  to  mis- 
management or  faulty  planning  while  pe- 
nalizing the  utilities  whose  past  perform- 
ance has  afforded  them  sound  ratings. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  the  Commission's  pro- 
posal lo  allow  CWIP  costs  to  be  passed 
along  in  wholesale  rate  bases  is  premature 
and  poorly  presented.  It  shows  no  awareness 
of  the  cost-effectiveness  of  alternatives  to 
the  construction  of  additional  centralized 
electric  power  generation  facilities.  It  at- 
tempts to  create  an  artificial  economic  envi- 
ronment, encouraging  the  utility  industry  to 
build  more  baseload  plant,  while  ignoring 
the  fact  that  demand  growth  has  fallen  off 
drastically.  Such  an  approach  is  a  piecemeal 
one  and  overlooks  the  fact  that  power  gen- 
erated at  central  stations  now  faces  increas- 
ing competition  from  efficiency  improve- 
ments, cogeneration  and  renewable  re- 
sources. 

This  proposal  will  have  far-reaching  ef- 
fects on  all  the  customers  of  the  utility  in- 
dustry, and  warrants  further  consideration 
before  it  is  implemented.  Therefore.  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  Commission  refrain  from 
further  action  on  this  proposal  until  such 
time  as  the  concerns  expressed  above  have 
been  adequately  addressed. 

I  request  that  this  letter  and  the  attached 
letters  from  Harold  Schieboul  and  Barton 
Rule  be  made  a  part  of  the  official  record  of 
FERC's  activities  on  this  proposed  regula- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Berkley  Bedell. 

lowA  Association  of  Municipal 
Utilities. 

Des  Moines.  Iowa.  October  27.  1981. 
Hon.  Berkley  Bedell. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Bedell:  On  behalf 
of  the  141  Municipally  ow-ned  Electric  Sys- 
tems in  Iowa  I  wish  to  voice  my  concern 
about  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
missions (FERC)  proposed  Construction 
work  in  progress  (CWIP)  regulations. 

Those  municipally  owned  electric  utilities 
in  Iowa  who  purchase  wholesale  power  from 
other  than  public  sources  serve  approxi- 
mately 300,000  people.  Allowing  the  inclu- 
sion of  CWIP  in  a  wholesale  rate  would  in- 
crease the  purchase  price  our  member  utili- 
ties pay.  In  turn  that  increase  would  be  re- 
flected in  the  retail  rates  of  over  10%  of  the 
population  of  Iowa. 

Any  action  you  can  take  to  prevent  an  in- 
crease in  wholesale  costs  will  mean  a  direct 
savings  to  our  retail  customers.  On  behalf  of 
our  members,  and  300.000  lowans  we  urge 
you  to  investigate  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Barton  D.  Rule. 
Executive  Director. 
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City  of  Sioux  Center.  Iowa. 

October  16.  1981. 
Hon.  Berkley  Bedell. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Washington. 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bedell:  As  Legislative  Chairman 
of  the  Iowa  Association  of  Municipal  Utili- 
ties. I  want  to  convey  our  concern  about  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  construction  work  in 
progress  (CWIPi  regulations  by  FERC. 

There  are  approximately  85  municipally 
owned  electric  utility  communities  in  Iowa 
who  purchase  wholesale  power  supply  from 
nonpublic  power  sources,  and  therefore, 
would  be  impacted  by  the  proposed  CWIP 
regulations.  Most  of  the  communities  are 
small,  under  3.000  population.  Our  chief 
concern  is  on  behalf  of  the  consumers  and 
small  businesses  who  ultimately  pay  the 
bill. 

More  specifically,  the  enclosed  fact  sheet 
points  out  some  of  our  main  concerns  with 
the  proposed  regulation. 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  Environment  and  Safety  issues 
affecting  small  busmesses.  I  believe  you  may 
want  to  investigate  the  specific  impact  that 
this  proposed  rule  would  have  on  the  ability 
of  small  businesses  to  pay  higher  utility 
bills.  It  is  my  understanding  that  PERC  has 
determined  under  the  Regulatory  Flexibil- 
ity Act  that  the  impact  would  be  minimal. 
Again.  I  do  not  believe  the  FERC  to  be  cor 
rect  in  its  determination,  and  I  urge  you  to 
investigate  this  issue. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  concern 
in  this  matter. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Harold  Schiebout. 
lAMU  Legislative  Chairman. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
author  of  H.R.  555.  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin). 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  of 
course,  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
bill  since  I  was.  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  stated,  the  original  author 
of  it.  I  especially  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee.  Mr.  Dincell.  I  believe  he 
really  put  his  finger  on  it  and.  as  they 
say.  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  my  colleague, 
Dick  Ottinger.  with  whom  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology,  for 
his  many  years  of  work  on  behalf  of 
the  consumers  of  America,  especially 
in  the  areas  of  energy,  energy  produc- 
tion, and  energy  conservation. 

I  just  want  to  repeat  a  little  bit,  I 
think  for  emphasis,  what  my  colleague 
from  Iowa.  Mr.  Bedell,  said  and  what 
Mr.  DiNGELL  said  earlier. 

This  bill  is  being  touted  by  the  oppo- 
nents as  some  kind  of  a  gross  depar- 
ture from  what  we  have  ever  done  in 
the  past. 

Quite  frankly,  what  FERC  did  last 
year  is  the  gross  departure  from  the 
past.  What  we  are  doing,  simply,  with 
this  bill  is  sort  of  returning  to  what  we 
have  been  doing  in  this  country  since 
the  last  century;  that  is  abiding  by  the 
"used  and  useful"  rule. 


Once  a  powerplant  is  finished,  once 
it  is  providing  power,  then  it  can  build 
the  financing  costs  into  the  rate  base. 
So  we  are  returning  basically  to 
what  made  America  great  and  what 
really  built  our  industry  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  past.  This  is  a  bill,  as  Mr. 
DiNGELL  said,  that  is  an  eminently  fair 
bill. 

Again,  to  listen  to  the  opponents  of 
it  you  would  think  that  we  are  ban- 
ning all  CWIP.  That  is  not  so. 

All  we  are  saying  in  H.R.  555  is  if  a 
utility  wants  CWIP  to  be  built  into  its 
construction  costs,  then  it  has  to  make 
certain  showings  to  FERC.  It  has  to 
show,  for  example,  that  it  really  needs 
it.  that  it  cannot  go  to  the  bond  or 
equity  market  and  raise  the  money. 
There  may  be  cases,  when  that  is  true. 
It  also  has  to  show  that  this  is 
indeed  the  least  cost  way  of  providing 
the  energy  to  its  consumers. 

Now  who  could  po.ssibly  argue  with 
that?  That  is  all  they  have  to  show.  If 
they  can  show  that,  then  FERC  can 
grant  them  CWIP  and  they  can  build 
it  right  into  their  rate  base  immediate- 
ly upon  the  start  of  construction. 

That  is  why  I  say  it  is  fair.  It  also 
does  one  other  very  important  thing 
and  I  think  this  really  is  something 
that  we  have  not  talked  about,  but 
this  bill  provides  CWIP  as  an  extraor- 
dinary remedy,  as  some  States  now  do. 
Now  I  know,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen 
said  here  earlier,  that  his  State  pro- 
vides CWIP.  It  does,  but  not  routinely, 
no,  sir.  You  have  to  provide  certain 
showings  to  that  State  regulatory 
agency  before  they  are  going  to  pro- 
vide CWIP. 

That  is  all  we  are  asking  that  we  do 
with  FERC,  also. 

By  treating  it  as  an  extraordinary 
remedy.  I  believe  this  would  then  con- 
tinue the  requirement  that  the  utili- 
ties go  to  the  bond  and  equity  markets 
to  obtain  financing  for  new  power- 
plants. 

Why  is  that  important?  It  is  impor- 
tant because  this  helps  insure  that  the 
utility  management's  decisions  are 
prudent.  This  requirement  that  they 
have  to  go  to  the  bond  and  equity  mar- 
kets first  is  a  very  significant  check  to 
assure  that  valuable  capital  is  not 
wasted. 

When  CWIP  is  allowed  arbitrarily  as 
is  being  done  now  under  the  FERC 
rule  of  last  year,  which  departed  from 
almost  a  century  of  what  we  have  been 
doing  in  this  country,  when  it  is  al- 
lowed arbitrarily  there  is  no  check, 
there  is  no  check  and  the  ratepayers 
have  to  foot  the  bill  regardless  of  the 
soundness  of  the  utilities'  decision. 

As  I  said,  there  are  times  when  an 
extraordinary  remedy  may  be  neces- 
sary. The  utility  might  not  be  able  to 
get  the  funds,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, and  this  bill  allows  them  to  get 
CWIP  from  FERC  in  those  cases  and 
only  in  those  cases. 


That  is  why  I  agree  with  Mr.  Din- 
GELL  that  this  is  a  fair  bill.  It  is  fair  to 
the  utilities  and  it  is  fair  to  the  con- 
sumers of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  urge  a  'no"  vote  on  this  bill. 
H.R.  555  would  irresponsibly  repeal  a 
rule  carefully  crafted  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission.  The 
Commissioners  unanimously  deter- 
mined that  this  rule  was  necessary  to 
insure  economic  and  reliable  electric 
utility  service. 

The  FERC  rule  allows  a  utility  to 
file  for  cash  recovery  of  carrying  or  fi- 
nancing charges  only  on  50  percent  of 
a  utility's  construction  work  in 
progress  (CWIP).  None  of  the  princi- 
pal investment  in  new  facilities  may  be 
recovered  until  after  the  new  plant  is 
placed  in  service.  Furthermore,  FERC 
placed  a  consumer  protective  "cap  "  of 
6  percent  per  year  on  any  rate  increase 
attributable  to  this  rule.  The  FERC 
rule  affects  only  10  percent  of  all  sales 
of  electricity  by  privately  owned  elec- 
tric companies  in  the  United  States. 

This  FERC  rule  was  a  limited,  yet 
important,  regulatory  reform  that  was 
instituted  only  after  2  years  of  exten- 
sive hearings.  A  total  of  over  200  inter- 
ested parties— including  utilities, 
wholesale  purchasers,  and  consumer 
groups— participated  in  these  hear- 
ings. The  utilities  insisted  that  100 
percent  of  recovery  of  CWIP  in  the 
rate  base  was  essential,  while  others 
wanted  no  CWIP  in  the  rate  base. 

FERC  promulgated  a  compromise 
rule  which  limited  inclusion  of  CWIP 
financing  charges  in  the  rate  base  to 
one-half  of  such  charges  incurred  by 
the  utility.  This  rule  is  a  sound  and 
fair  compromise  that  enables  a  utility 
to  recover  at  least  part  of  the  financ- 
ing charges  while  a  plant  is  being 
built. 

The  FERC  rule  was  designed  to  pro- 
mote several  benefits.  Sooner  or  later, 
whether  under  H.R.  555  or  the  FERC 
rule,  ratepayers  will  pay  all  of  the  fi- 
nancing charges,  as  well  as  the  princi- 
pal, for  utility  construction  projects. 
The  FERC  rule,  however,  insures  that 
ratepayers  will  ultimately  pay  less  by 
eliminating  the  need  to  capitalize  all 
of  the  financing  charges.  Under  H.R. 
555,  the  utilities  would  have  to  borrow 
additional  amounts  of  money  merely 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  funds  they 
borrowed  for  construction.  In  contrast, 
the  FERC  rule  permits  the  utility  to 
place  50  percent  of  the  financing 
charges  into  the  rate  base.  This  re- 
duces the  amount  of  funds  the  utility 
must  borrow  and  subsequently  fi- 
nance. 

The  FERC  rule  also  minimizes  "rate 
shock. "  Under  the  FERC  rule,  utility 
customers  gradually  adjust  to  the  cost 
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of  new  plants  as  50  percent  of  financ- 
ing costs  are  placed  immediately  into 
the  rate  base.  This  practice  will  assist 
in  establishing  rates  that  more  accu- 
rately reflect  the  cost  of  new  generat- 
ing capacity.  This  could  encourage 
conservation  and  alert  utilities  more 
readily  that  additional  plant  invest- 
ment is  unnecessary. 

The  FERC  rule  also  reduces  the  reg- 
ulatory bias  discouraging  the  construc- 
tion of  new  generating  facilities.  A 
major  study  on  our  Nation's  need  for 
new  electrical  generating  capacity  was 
released  by  DOE  last  summer.  This 
report  identified  the  rate  treatment  of 
CWIP  as  one  of  the  significant  finan- 
cial disincentives  causing  concern 
about  the  electric  power  industry's 
willingness  and  ability  to  invest  in  the 
generating  capacity  necessary  to  meet 
our  Nation's  future  energy  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  proponents  of  H.R. 
555  apparently  feel  that  they  are 
somehow  going  to  help  the  ratepayer 
by  making  it  more  costly  for  a  utility 
to  build  a  powerplant.  This  is  obvious- 
ly not  the  case.  If  enacted,  H.R.  555 
would  harm  our  Nation's  ratepayers  in 
the  following  ways: 

First.  H.R.  555  would  establish  a  new 
set  of  procedural  hurdles  which  would 
make  it  impossible  for  most  utilities  to 
include  financial  costs  for  CWIP  in 
the  rate  base. 

Second.  H.R.  555  would  result  in 
higher  utility  rates  over  the  life  of  a 
powerplant; 

Third.  H.R.  555  would  result  in  rate 
shock  as  the  imposition  of  the  full  cost 
of  powerplants  on  ratepayers  will  be 
postponed  until  the  plant  commences 
operation; 

Fourth.  H.R.  555  would  discourage 
utilities  from  undertaking  investments 
in  more  efficient  and  economical 
plants; 

Fifth.  H.R.  555  would  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  the  availability  of  adequate 
electricity  service  for  this  Nation's 
continued  economic  growth  and  pros- 
perity; 

Sixth.  H.R.  555's  disincentives  to 
utility  investment  will  prevent  invest- 
ment in  alternatives  to  oil-  and  gas- 
fired  facilities,  thereby  perpetuating 
America's  dependence  on  foreign  im- 
ports; and 

Seventh.  H.R.  555  will  undo  a  neces- 
sary and  carefully  considered  regula- 
tory reform  action  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  and 
replace  it  with  a  complex,  cumber- 
some, and  palpably  unworkable  regu- 
latory nightmare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  555  would  frus- 
trate the  fulfillment  of  FERC's  regula- 
tory responsibility.  The  proponents  of 
H.R.  555  would  have  Congress  substi- 
tute its  judgment  for  FERC's  exper- 
tise and  over  2  years  of  comprehensive 
study  based  on  1  day  of  consideration 
by  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Power  Subcommittee.  We  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  warnings  of  Fed- 


eral energy  experts.  I  urge  you  not  to 
inflict  this  law  on  our  Nation  and  its 
ratepayers.  Vote  "no"  on  H.R.  555. 
Thank  you. 

D  1720 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Slattery). 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Construction  Work  in 
Progress  Policy  Act,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  reaffirm  my 
support  for  this  legislation.  This  bill 
will  protect  consumers  from  unwar- 
ranted and  unfair  rate  increases,  and 
it  will  promote  sound  energy  invest- 
ments. 

The  CWIP  method  of  setting  rates 
shifts  much  of  the  risk  of  investment 
from  shareholders  to  consumers,  and 
the  risk  consumers  would  be  asked  to 
bear  is  substantial.  When  utilities  are 
permitted  to  include  construction 
work  in  progress  in  their  rates,  con- 
sumers are  subject  to  immediate  and 
sometimes  substantial  rate  increases. 
For  example,  a  Kansas  utility  recently 
filed  for  a  rate  increase  under  CWIP 
that  amounts  to  over  $1,800,000  for 
the  first  year  of  the  request.  Many 
consumers,  such  as  the  elderly  and  the 
more  mobile  members  of  our  society, 
could  never  benefit  from  their  invest- 
ment. 

No  other  industry  in  the  country  re- 
ceives a  return  on  its  investment  prior 
to  providing  goods  or  services  for 
which  an  investment  is  made.  Utility 
customers  could  pump  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  into  a  powerplant 
that  is  never  completed.  Shifting  the 
risk  to  consumers  also  removes  utility 
decisionmakers  from  the  discipline  of 
the  marketplace,  thus  encouraging 
them  to  make  potentially  unwise  in- 
vestments in  powerplants  while  ignor- 
ing less  costly  methods  of  meeting 
energy  demand.  The  utility  industry 
will  stay  healthy  only  through  innova- 
tion and  cost-efficient  management 
strategies. 

This  bill  will  require  utilities  to  show- 
that  there  is  a  genuine  need  to  bill  for 
CWIP.  This  will  insure  that  when 
CWIP  is  used  it  will  be  in  the  consum- 
er's best  interest.  This  bill  mandates 
FERC  to  review  the  facts  of  each  case 
before  allowing  prebilling  for  CWIP. 
Doing  so  will  return  us  to  the  regula- 
tory policy,  which  had  existed  in  this 
country  since  the  last  century  of  re- 
quiring that  customers  not  be  billed 
for  construction  costs  until  the  plant 
is  in  operation  unless  the  utility  can 
show  need. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Nielson). 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  in  the  embarrassing  posi- 
tion of  speaking  against  a  bill  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor. 


At  the  time  this  bill  was  brought  for- 
ward I  felt  there  were  a  lot  of  good 
ideas  in  it  and  I  agreed  to  cosponsor  it. 

In  the  interim  I  have  attempted  to 
take  my  name  off  unsuccessfully,  so  I 
am  still  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

Let  me  indicate  the  reasons  for  my 
change  of  view  on  this  particular  bill. 

First,  H.R.  555  could  create  burden- 
some requirements  that  in  the  future 
could  discourage  investment  in  effi- 
cient and  economical  powerplants. 

It  could  limit  the  CWIP  and  by 
doing  so  could  create  additional  prob- 
lems for  those  utilities  in  serious  fi- 
nancial difficulty. 

The  current  FERC  ruling  allows 
flexibility  in  dealing  with  utilities  and 
currently  FERC  has  ample  authority 
to  insure  that  the  use  of  CWIP  does 
not  result  in  unfair  competition  be- 
tween utilities.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
over  a  dozen  cases  have  been  done  on 
this  ruling  and  with  no  evidence  what- 
ever that  such  practice  occurred. 

The  current  FERC  ruling  was  de- 
signed to  assist  the  consumers  because 
it  reduced  the  cost  of  powerplants  over 
the  long  run  and  also  reduced  the  risk 
and  utilities  are  better  able  to  sell  con- 
struction bonds  in  this  case. 

You  also  avoid  rate  shock.  Rather 
having  it  go  up  gradually  over  the  life 
of  the  building  instead  of  having  the 
shock  when  it  is  all  finished. 

CWIP  only  affects  about  10  percent 
of  the  power  sales.  And  FERC  can 
react  far  faster  now  to  help  utilities 
then  could  Congress  if  they  pass  this 
burdensome  rule,  H.R.  555. 

I  am  against  regulation  and  this  bill 
does  place  additional  regulations  on 
the  industry  and  takes  away  the  flexi- 
bility that  FERC  should  have.  While 
there  are  some  good  ideas  that  FERC 
could  well  incorporate  in  future  rul- 
ings, and  I  also  recommend  they  do 
that.  I  oppose  this  bill  as  written. 

Let  me  read  just  a  couple  of  com- 
ments from  a  letter  from  Donald  Paul 
Hodel,  Secretary  of  Energy: 

The  Department  of  Energy  opposes  H.R. 
555.  The  exclusion  of  Construction-Work-in- 
Progress  from  the  rate  base  can  lead  to  dis- 
torted investment  decisions  by  raising  the 
cost  of  capital-intensive  resources.  By  accu- 
mulating the  interest  costs  during  construc- 
tion of  new  generating  facilities,  consumers 
end  up  paying  interest  on  interest  and  get- 
ting hit  wth  Tate  shock"  when  new  capital- 
intensive  facilities  are  put  into  service.  Be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  in  financing  the 
higher  capital  cost.  H.R.  555  would  provide 
a  disincentive  to  employ  technologies  with 
lower  operating  costs,  such  as  hydro,  solar, 
wind,  and  nuclear  power.  They  will  rely  in- 
stead on  lo\^•  capital  cost  but  fuel-intensive 
technologies,  such  as  those  that  burn  oil 
and  gas.  By  discouraging  those  technologies 
which  offer  a  cost-effective  alternative  to  oil 
and  gas  as  a  generating  fuel.  H.R.  555  would 
reduce  the  balance  and  diversity  in  our  na- 
tion's electric  power  system.  The  unfortu- 
nate legacy  of  such  legislation  would  be 
higher  electricity  prices  and  a  less  reliable 
electric  power  system. 
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Electricity  is  a  fundamental  requirement 
for  long  term  economic  growth.  We  can  not 
afford  legislation  which  unnecessarily  pre- 
empts the  considered  decisions  of  our  regu- 
latory institutions  and  casts  a  shadow  over 
the  adequacy  and  efficiency  of  our  nations 
electricity  supplies.  For  this  reason  I  urge 
you  to  vote  against  H.R.  555  and  to  allow 
the  recent  FERC  rulemaking  to  stand. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
be  clear  what  this  bill  does.  This  bill  is 
a  repeal  of  regulatory  reform.  All  of 
those  out  in  the  country  who  believe 
that  there  has  been  damage  done  to 
the  national  economic  growth  as  a 
result  of  too  much  regulation  at  the 
Federal  level  have  got  to  oppose  this 
bill.  This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  reregu- 
late  the  electrical  industry. 

Now.  the  Members  have  heard  today 
from  the  same  Members  who  are  op- 
posed to  all  kinds  of  regulatory 
reform.  The  same  Members  coming  to 
the  floor  to  support  this  bill  were  the 
Members  who  were  here  several 
months  ago  railing  against  the  Presi- 
dents  decision  to  deregulate  the  petro- 
leum industry.  And  at  that  point  they 
were  out  here  saying  that  all  kinds  of 
terrible  things  would  happen,  that  we 
would  have  $2  a  gallon  heating  oil. 
that  we  would  soon  have  $2  a  gallon 
gasoline. 

The  fact  is  as  soon  as  we  deregulated 
the  petroleum  industry  the  prices 
went  not  up.  but  went  down.  And  they 
have  continued  to  drop.  And  we  have 
seen  a  stabilization  of  the  price  in  that 
industry. 

Now.  these  are  the  Members  who  are 
now  coming  to  you  and  promising  you 
that  what  they  will  do  is  bring  down 
prices  for  electricity. 

I  would  simply  say  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  their  approach  is  absolutely 
wrong.  He  said  in  a  letter  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Broyhill).  dated  February  6: 

The  unfortunate  legacy  of  such  legisla- 
tion- 
Meaning  this  legislation- 
would  lead  to  higher  electricity  prices  and 
less  reliable  electric  power  system. 

Is  that  what  we  would  want  to  do? 
That  is  a  short-term  political  l)enefit 
that  these  Members  are  trying  to  take 
credit  for  at  the  cost  of  long  term  eco- 
nomic headaches  in  this  country. 

This  is  special  interest,  greedy  spe- 
cial interest  legislation  being  brought 
to  the  floor  under  the  guise  of  con- 
sumer legislation  that  will  cause  the 
consumers  of  this  country  long  term 
damage,  will  cause  the  economic 
growth  potential  of  this  country  long 
term  damage,  and  will  cause  the  Amer- 
ican people  long-term  headaches. 

I  think  that  this  legislation  ought  to 
be  rejected  out  of  hand.  I  am  surprised 
that  anybody  even  has  the  guts  to 
bring  it  to  the  floor. 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     (Mr. 

DURBIN). 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
central  and  western  Illinois  counties 
that  make  up  the  20th  District,  the 
people  are  faced  with  a  hard  winter 
and  tremendously  escalating  utility 
costs.  Every  day  my  mail  is  filled  with 
letters  from  people  seeking  some  relief 
from  this  upward  spiral  that  long  ago 
raised  many  of  their  monthly  utility 
bills  above  their  rent  or  mortgage  pay- 
ments. 

I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  555 
which  promises  some  relief.  It  offers  a 
means  of  attacking  this  spiral  by 
cracking  down  on  the  use  of  the  con- 
struction works  in  progress  formula  as 
a  means  of  increasing  utility  rates. 

This  bill  would  prohibit  FERC  from 
allowing  utilities  to  use  the  CWIP  for- 
mula unless  the  utilities  can  demon- 
strate that  they  have  insufficient  cash 
flow  and  that  the  new  facility  repre- 
sents the  least  costly  way  to  meet  elec- 
tricity demands. 

Consumers  are  given  protection 
from  unwarranted  and  unfair  rate  in- 
creases by  this  bill.  It  places  stringent 
conditions  on  the  questionable  prac- 
tice of  forcing  consumers  to  pay  for  fi- 
nancing costs  on  plants  they  may 
never  use.  It  takes  away  the  incentive 
for  utilities  to  risk  costly  investment 
in  inefficient  or  unwise  ventures  since 
the  consumer  will  not  have  to  pay  for 
financing  needed  to  cover  cost  over- 
runs and  construction  delays  every 
time  he  or  she  turns  on  the  light 
switch. 

No  one  would  dispute  the  point  that 
consumers  should  pay  for  the  power 
that  is  provided  to  them.  However, 
they  should  not  pay  for  the  financing 
of  construction  of  a  powerplant  while 
that  work  is  still  underway.  Recent 
events  around  the  Nation  have  proven 
that  just  because  a  powerplant  has 
been  started  and  nearly  completed  is 
no  guarantee  it  will  go  on  line. 

Another  important  provision  of  this 
bill,  one  particularly  beneficial  to  the 
20th  District  with  its  rich  coal  deposits 
in  an  energy-hungry  nation,  is  the  ex- 
ception for  coal-fired  powerplants. 

Under  this  bill,  any  utility  convert- 
ing from  other  energy  to  coal  gets  100 
percent  CWIP  for  financing  costs 
during  construction.  This  is  an  effort 
to  encourage  conversion  to  coal- fired 
plants.  Coal  is  abundant,  it  is  efficient 
and  it  lessens  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  or  more  expensive  electrical 
generating  technologies. 

Elimination  of  the  CWIP  for  ineffi- 
cient projects  should  serve  as  a  correc- 
tive to  unwise  policies  that  have  left 
consumers  holding  the  bag  for  utility 
management  mistakes. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Moody). 


Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 

LOWRY). 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
555  and  commend  the  work  of  its  spon- 
sor, the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power,  for 
their  leadership  in  bringing  this  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  today. 

In  January  1982.  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (FERC)  pro- 
posed a  change  in  its  rules  to  allow 
electric  utilities  to  include  construc- 
tion work  in  progress  (CWIP)  in  the 
determination  of  their  rates  to  whole- 
sale customers.  I  was  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  adverse  effects  on 
consumers'  electric  rates  that  such  a 
change  in  Federal  power  policy  would 
produce.  I  was  also  wary  that  automat- 
ic CWIP  would  spark  a  new  wave  of 
unnecessary  and  expensive  power 
projects  in  this  country  as  the  risk  of 
major  construction  shifted  to  the  rate- 
payers. I  wrote  to  FERC  expressing 
my  concerns  at  that  time,  and  joined 
with  Congressman  Harkin  and  others 
in  sponsoring  legislation  restricting 
CWIP  except  for  pollution  devices  or 
when,  on  a  case  by  case  basis,  utilities 
could  demonstrate  severe  financial  dif- 
ficulty in  the  absence  of  CWIP.  I  am 
very  disappointed  that  FERCs  final 
CWIP  rule,  issued  in  July  1983,  per- 
mits any  utility  to  include  all  CWIP 
for  pollution  control  and  fuel  conver- 
sion facilities  and  50  percent  of  all 
other  CWIP  in  the  rate  base. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  a  special  sensitivity  to 
the  effects  of  allowing  interest  during 
construction  or  CWIP  to  utilities  un- 
dertaking major  power  projects.  Our 
experience  with  CWIP  financing  of 
the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
Systems  (WPPSS)  nuclear  projects 
provides  a  clear  warning  against  such 
a  policy.  Interest  costs  on  the  WPPSS 
plants,  even  before  plants  4  and  5  were 
terminated,  resulted  in  skyrocketing 
increases  in  the  cost  of  electricity.  The 
inclusion  of  CWIP  in  WPPSS  rate  de- 
terminations placed  the  Pacific  North- 
west consumer  in  a  position  of  bearing 
sut>stantial  risks  without  any  of  the 
benefits  normally  derived  from  invest- 
ment, and  at  costs  that  were  quickly 
out  of  control.  Today,  those  consum- 
ers are  faced  with  the  possibility  of  as 
many  as  four  WPPSS  dry  holes. 
Today,  not  one  megawatt  of  electricity 
has  been  generated  by  the  WPPSS  nu- 
clear plants. 

I  am  told  that  the  FERC  ruling  will 
have  little  or  no  direct  impact  on  the 
cost  of  power  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton—BPA's  wholesale  power  sales  are 
not  regulated  by  FERC  in  this  regard. 
As  a  matter  of  national  policy,  howev- 
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er,  I  believe  that  the  allowance  of 
automatic  CWIP  in  wholesale  electric 
rates  is  extremely  misguided.  Utilities 
will  he  encouraged  to  build  where 
building  may  not  be  necessary  and 
consumers  will  have  to  spend  increas- 
ingly higher  proportions  of  their  in- 
comes to  pay  utility  bills.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  emphasize  that,  although 
FERCs  rule  only  applies  to  about  10 
percent  of  firm  power  sales  of  electric- 
ity in  the  United  States,  it  establishes 
a  precedent  that  State  utility  commis- 
sions are  likely  to  follow.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  we  change  the  nature  of 
the  regulatory  climate  in  Washington 
now  so  that  automatic  CWIP  does  not 
become  generalized  utility  practice. 

In  fact,  since  the  FERC  rule  became 
effective,  private  utilities  have  filed 
for  more  than  $100  million  in  CWIP- 
related  rate  increases.  This  represents 
a  substantial,  and  potentially  unwar- 
ranted, burden  on  the  ratepayers.  For 
senior  citizens,  who  may  never  receive 
any  benefits  of  the  plants,  the  CWIP- 
induced  rate  hikes  are  especially 
unfair.  Something  has  to  be  done  to 
respond  to  the  new  FERC  policy. 

H.R.  555  provides  that  response.  It 
doe  not  reverse  the  FERC  decision. 
Rather,  it  provides  a  new  approach  to 
the  CWIP  issue.  H.R.  555  would  re- 
quire FERC  to  scrutinize  CWIP  re- 
quests on  a  case  by  case  basis,  limiting 
it  in  the  rate  base  to  situations  in 
which  a  utility  shows  that  it  has  poor 
cash  flow,  that  it  must  borrow  money 
at  rates  significantly  above  the  indus- 
try average,  and  that  the  proposed  fa- 
cility is  necessary  and  the  least  expen- 
sive when  alternatives  such  as  energy 
efficiency,  load  management,  renew- 
iibles,  cogeneration  and  changes  in 
rate  structure  have  been  considered. 
In  effect,  the  bill  balances  utilities' 
need  for  capital  with  the  consumers' 
need  for  protection  against  excessive 
rate  increases. 

Opponents  of  this  legislation  argue 
that  it  threatens  the  financial  stability 
of  electric  utilities  and  would  produce 
major  power  shortages.  I  have  not 
seen  evidence  to  support  these  claims. 
H.R.  555  simply  provides  safeguards  to 
insure  sound  utility  practices.  The  fi- 
nancial health  of  the  electric  utility 
industry  has  been  steadily  improving 
and  now  provides  some  of  the  best 
rates  of  return  available.  In  this  envi- 
ronment, FERCs  policy  permitting 
automatic  CWIP  is  clearly  unjustified. 
It  could  distort  energy  markets,  and 
distract  utilities  from  sound  manage- 
ment decisions.  We  are  also  in  no 
danger  of  running  short  of  electric  ca- 
pacity. According  to  a  report  by  the 
Congessional  Research  Service,  there 
will  be  ample  electrical  generating  ca- 
pacity to  serve  the  Nation's  needs 
through  1990,  and  probably  through 
the  year  2000.  Should  this  projection 
prove  faulty,  there  will  still  be  ample 
time  to  obtain  new  capacity  through 
conservation,  renewable  and  alterna- 


tive energy  supplies.  H.R.  555  simply 
insures  that  involuntary  consumer  fi- 
nancing does  not  encourage  imprudent 
projects  when  cheaper,  and  often 
more  environmentally  sound,  alterna- 
tives are  available. 

H.R.  555  is  a  fair  and  responsible 
bill.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  its  passage  and  against  any 
weakening  amendments. 
•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
555,  the  Construction  Work  in 
Progress  Policy  Act  of  1983.  Under 
current  law  utilities  are  allowed  to 
automatically  charge  customers  for 
the  cost  of  constructing  powerplants 
befoie  those  customers  ever  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  power.  This  has  an  adverse 
impact  on  consumers  and  increases 
the  likelihood  of  the  construction  of 
unnecessary  power  plants. 

CWIP  forces  consumers  to  pay  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  higher  electric  rates 
while  many  utilities  are  in  no  need  of 
rate  relief.  According  to  the  American 
Public  Power  Association,  the  FERC 
rule  allowing  CWIP  will  cause  an  im- 
mediate rate  hike  totaling  $750  million 
over  the  next  2  to  3  years.  Additional- 
ly, consumers  are  denied  the  use  of 
their  own  money. 

When  CWIP  is  allowed,  consumers 
are  unprotected  from  utility  managers 
who  are  no  longer  disciplined  by  the 
financial  marketplace.  New  power 
plants  cost  billions  of  dollars.  With 
CWIP,  utilities  have  less  incentive  to 
evaluate  conservation,  load  manage- 
ment, or  alternative  energy  resources 
when  they  are  effectively  guaranteed 
a  return  on  investment. 

When  consumers  pay  for  CWIP, 
there  is  chance  that  they  will  never 
benefit  from  power  for  which  they  are 
paying.  Over  the  past  10  years,  over 
100  electric  plants  were  canceled  after 
more  that  $10  billion  had  been  spent 
on  them.  If  comsumers  had  paid 
CWIP,  they  would  have  contributed 
funds  for  plants  which  will  never  gen- 
erate electricity.  In  California,  con- 
struction of  the  Diablo  Canyon  Nucle- 
ar Power  Plant  began  17  years  ago.  Li- 
censing of  the  plant  has  been  delayed 
as  a  result  of  the  discovery  of  an 
earthquake  fault  3  miles  offshore 
from  the  plant  and  the  realization 
that  the  blueprints  had  been  reversed. 
Recently,  new  charges  have  surfaced 
alleging  that  the  plant  was  built  in 
massive  violation  of  Federal  safety 
regulations.  The  price  of  the  plant  has 
increased  from  $300  million  in  1966  to 
a  current  estimate  of  $4.2  billion. 
Should  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  cus- 
tomers have  been  forced  to  pay  for 
these  incredible  costs— many  of  which 
were  incurred  as  a  result  of  mistakes— 
when  they  may  never  benefit  from 
power  generated  at  the  plant? 

CWIP  also  has  an  adverse  impact  on 
senior  citizens  and  more  mobile  mem- 
bers of  our  society,  who  are  charged 


for  facility  costs,  when  they  will  never 
receive  power  from  them. 

Wholesale  customers,  which  are  util- 
ities themselves,  lose  some  capital 
which  could  be  invested  in  their  own 
generating  plants.  They  are  forced  to 
pay  double  costs.  They  must  pay  their 
own  construction  costs,  while  they  pay 
the  construction  costs  of  their  suppli- 
er. When  FERC  allows  CWIP  in  the 
wholesale  rate  base,  but  the  State  does 
not  allow  it,  the  wholesale  customers 
are  caught  in  a  price  squeeze.  These 
customers'  wholesale  rates— and, 
hence  their  retail  rates— are  increased 
to  reflect  CWIP,  while  retail  rates  of 
competing  private  utilities  are  not 
raised  to  include  CWIP. 

I  cite  the  example  of  my  home  State 
of  California  where  the  prevention  of 
the  use  of  CWIP  in  the  rate  base  has 
been  beneficial.  The  California  Public 
Utilities  Commission  has  never  had  a 
policy  of  permitting  CWIP.  This  policy 
was  in  effect  during  the  1970's  when 
California  utilities  were  in  poor  finan- 
cial condition.  During  that  time.  Cali- 
fornia utilities  planned  to  build  several 
major  power  plants.  Because  they  did 
not  have  CWIP  in  the  rate  base,  they 
did  not  build  most  of  those  plants. 
Since  the  1970's,  there  has  been  a  re- 
duction in  demand  and  the  need  for 
those  plants  has  diminished.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Energy  Conservation 
and  Power  Subcommittee.  Barbara 
Barkovich.  director.  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Division  of  the  California  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  stated  that  the 
California  utilities  financial  position 
has  improved  for  two  reasons: 

One  is  that  they  have  cut  back  on  what 
turned  out  to  be  unnecessary  projects,  and 
two.  .  .  .  because  we  have  devised  some  rate- 
making  methodologies  for  providing  more 
financial  stability  for  the  utility  industry 
without  the  use  of  CWIP. 

These  utilities  invested  in  renewable 
energy  and  those  investments  contrib- 
uted to  the  decline  in  demand  for  con- 
ventional resources.  According  to  Ms. 
Barkovich,  in  at  least  one  case,  the 
San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Sun  Desert 
project,  the  presence  of  CWIP  in  the 
rate  base  would  have  been  an  added 
inducement  for  the  utility  company  to 
invests  in  the  project.  San  Diego  Gas 
&  Electric  ultimately  terminated  the 
project,  in  part  because  the  commis- 
sion determined  that  the  company  was 
financially  incapable  of  sustaining  the 
investment.  Recent  events  have 
proven  that  this  was  a  sensible  deci- 
sion. The  utility  company  has  been 
able  to  both  develop  its  own  resources 
and  buy  power  from  out  of  State  at  a 
much  cheaper  price,  while  its  financial 
position  has  strengthened  immeasur- 
ably as  a  result  of  not  undertaking 
that  uneconomical  and  unnecessary  fi- 
nancial burden. 

H.R.  555  would  allow  CWIP  in  some 
limited  circumstances  where  the 
public  interest  is  served  and  the  utility 
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can  demonstrate  a  clear  financial 
need.  For  example.  CWIP  would  be  al- 
lowed for  installation  of  pollution  con- 
trol facilities,  plant  conversions  from 
oil  or  natural  gas  to  other  fuels  and 
for  private  utilities  which  demonstrate 
a  financial  need.  CWIP  determinations 
should  be  made  on  a  case  by  case 
basis. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  jom  me  m 
supporting  H.R.  555.  a  sound  and  sen- 
sible piece  of  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
overturn  a  misguided  decision  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion to  allow  electric  utilities  to  earn 
profit  from  generating  facilities  which 
do  not  yet  deliver  a  watt  of  power.  In 
the  past.  FERC  permitted  utilities  to 
apply  for  construction  works  in 
progress  to  install  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities, to  convert  oil-  or  gas-fired 
plants  to  other  fuels  or  to  expand  elec- 
tric capacity  in  cases  of  severe  finan- 
cial difficulty.  This  policy  allowed 
such  financially  strapped  utilities  to 
add  to  their  rate  bases  the  cost  of  new- 
generating  or  transmission  facilities. 
In  1983.  however.  FERC  ruled  that 
any  utility  regardless  of  financial  con- 
dition could  include  half  of  its  CWIP 
cosU  in  its  rate  base  for  wholesale  cus- 
tomers. 

CWIP  is  bad  energy  policy.  By  allow- 
ing electric  utilities  to  include  in  their 
rate  bases  the  costs  of  new  generating 
or  transmitting  facilities  under  con- 
struction, investments  in  conservation, 
load  management  and  alternative 
energy  resources  are  discouraged. 

CWIP   also   could   result    in   excess 
electric  capacity.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  estimated  that  we  will  have 
ample  electricity  generating  capacity 
to  meet  our  needs  through  1990.  and 
sufficient  capacity  through  year  2000. 
By  restricting  CWIP  to  utilities  which 
demonstrate  inability  to  obtain  capital 
at  reasonable  rates,  we  will  discourage 
construction  of  costly  excess  capacity. 
CWIP  is  bad  consumer  policy.  Con- 
sumers are  presently  being  forced  to 
pay  higher  electric  rates  for  facilities 
from  which  they  receive  no  benefit. 
Since  the  FERC  ruling,  utilities  have 
filed  for  rate  increases  from  $450,000 
to  $50  million.  These  consumers  may 
never  benefit  from  this  new  construc- 
tion—the Energy  Information  Admin- 
istration estimates  that  $10  billion  was 
spent   on   constructing   plants   which 
were  later  terminated  and  never  com- 
pleted.   This    represents    $10    billion 
which  could  have  been  invested  in  con- 
servation    and      alternative      energy 
sources  or  saved  by  consumers,  in  the 
form  of  lower  electric  rates. 

H.R.  555  is  sound  consumer  and 
energy  policy.  This  legislation  would 
permit  a  utility  to  apply  for  inclusion 
of  CWIP  in  FERC  rates  when  the  util- 
ity shows  it  needs  ratepayer  financing 
to  start  or  complete  needed  capacity. 
H.R.  555  permits  a  utility  to  apply  for 


CWIP  if  its  construction  program  is 
designed  to  provide  least  cost  energy, 
if  the  company  is  unable  to  borrow  at 
reasonable  rates  and  if  the  addition  of 
CWIP  to  its  rate  base  would  not  place 
wholesale  customers  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage.  This  legislation  would 
assure  that  consumers  would  pay 
CWIP  only  when  extraordinary  rate 
relief  is  justified. 

H.R.  555  has  been  endorsed  by 
groups  representing  consumers,  envi- 
ronmentalists, and  public  power,  in- 
cluding the  American  Public  Power 
Association,  the  Citizen-Labor  Energy 
Coalition,  the  environmental  defense 
fund.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Utility  Con- 
sumer Advocates,  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union,  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association,  the  Sierra 
Club,  the  United  Autoworkers.  and  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.* 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  555.  the  Con- 
struction Work  In  Progress  Policy  Act 
of  1983.  This  legislation  offers  the 
American  consumer  a  defense  against 
rising  utility  costs,  and  a  better  regu- 
lating mechanism  that  will  help  to 
promote  energy  conservation. 

Publicly  owned  utilities  have  tradi- 
tionally not  been  allowed  to  pass  along 
their  current  CWIP  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer. This  approach  has  been  taken 
so  that  construction  costs  are  billed 
when  utility  improvements  are  actual- 
ly felt  by  the  consumer.  This  system  is 
fair  because  the  same  consumers  who 
would  benefit  from  construction  would 
be  paying  for  it. 

As  a  result  of  an  unfortunate  rule 
change  made  last  year  by  the  Federal 
Energv  Regulatory  Commission,  feder- 
ally regulated  utilities  will  be  allowed 
to  include  up  to  50  percent  of  CWIP 
costs  in  their  current  rate  base,  which 
translates  into  an  up-front  charge  to 
the  consumer  for  a  project  not  yet 
generating  power.  This  rule  would 
allow  a  company  to  choose  to  build  a 
new  powerplant.  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars, and  be  assured  of  up-front  financ- 
ing and  an  all-but-guaranteed  return 
on  equity.  The  result  of  this  procedure 
would  penalize  consumers,  who  will 
have  to  forego  money  they  earn  today 
for  a  product  they  may  or  may  not 
even  use,  perhaps  a  decade  later. 

The  imposition  of  the  new  CWIP 
ruling  has  already  caused  a  number  of 
requests  for  CWIP-related  increases. 
This  comes  at  a  time  when  many 
projects— some  new  and  others  just 
under  consideration— have  been  ques- 
tioned on  the  grounds  of  need  or  via- 
bility.    • 

H.R.  555  is  a  positive  measure  that 
would  benefit  the  consumer.  This  leg- 
islation would  permit  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to 
allow  the  addition  of  CWIP  costs  to 
rate  bases  for  only  exceptional  cases. 


including  cases  where  a  ultility  has  a 
sound  construction  project  under  con- 
sideration, but  cannot  meet  its  costs 
because  of  financial  difficulties.  Pollu- 
tion control  construction  improve- 
ments will  still  be  allowable  as  a  CWIP 
cost,  which  we  all  know  is  an  impor- 
tant conservation  incentive. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  H.R.  555.  The  American  consumer 
has  everything  to  gain  from  this  legis- 
lation. By  offering  CWIP  as  the  excep- 
tion and  not  the  rule,  we  will  correct 
what  is  clearly  a  simple  inequity  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  consumer.* 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oppose  H.R.  555.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  limit  the  amount 
of  costs  that  utilities  are  allowed  to  re- 
cover through  the  construction  work 
in  progress  (CWIP)  mechanism.  I  op- 
posed this  legislation  in  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  for  the  rea- 
sons stated  in  the  minority  views 
which  I  joined  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  signing.  These  views  are 
stated  in  the  committee  report  accom- 
panying the  Construction  Work  in 
Progress  Policy  Act  of  1983  (Rept.  No. 
98-350). 

Basically,  despite  all  the  rhetoric  to 
the  contrary.  H.R.  555  would  increase 
consumer  costs  of  electricity  in  the 
long  run  and  would  contribute  to  large 
and  sudden  rate  increases  when  new 
powerplants  are  placed  in  service.  The 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion has  extensively  considered  this 
issue  and  has  unanimously  put  into 
effect  a  rule  which  is  well-reasoned 
and  equitable.  H.R.  555  would  reverse 
that  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
colleagues.  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  two  February  6 
letters  on  this  subject.  Both  letters 
oppose  H.R.  555.  The  first  is  from 
FERC  Chairman  Raymond  J.  O'Con- 
nor to  Congressman  Carlos  J.  Moor- 
head,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Energy  Conservation  and  Power 
Subcommittee.  The  second,  is  from 
DOE  Secretary  Hodel;  I  understand 
this  letter  was  sent  to  all  Members. 
The  letters  follow: 

Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission. 
Washington.  D.C..  February  6.  19S4. 
Hon.  Carlos  J.  Moorhead. 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Power.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. Raybum  House  Of/ice  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Moorhead;  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  February  2.  1984.  request- 
ing my  views  on  H.R.  555.  a  bill  designed  to 
amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  prescribe  a 
new  ratemaking  treatment  for  financing  ex- 
penses incurred  in  relation  to  construction 
work  in  progress  (CWIP).  As  I  understand 
it.  the  objective  of  this  legislation  is  to  re- 
verse   the    Commissions    Order    No.    298, 
which  many  Members  apparently  find  inim- 
ical to  the  interests  of  ratepayers.  Having 
reviewed  the  draft  legislation  and  the  Com- 
mission's present  rules.  I  feel  I  must  dls- 
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agree  with  the  economic  assumptions  under- 
lying the  bill  and  the  view  that  the  Commis- 
sion's action  somehow  contravenes  the 
public  interest. 

The  final  rule  in  Order  No.  298  represents 
years  of  experience  dealing  with  the  cost  of 
financing  a  utility  plant  as  it  impacts  whole- 
sale electric  rates.  I  believe  it  is  a  judicious 
reform  of  the  anomalous  practice  of  exclud- 
ing from  rate  base  the  cost  of  financing  on- 
going construction  programs.  Not  only  did 
the  -financial  distress"  test  for  CWIP. 
which  was  abandoned  by  the  Commission, 
afford  the  industry  little  assistance  in  a 
time  of  economic  hardship  and  stop-gap  reg- 
ulatory policies,  it  did  not  enable  utilities  to 
prepare  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future. 
H.R.  555  would  basically  reinstate  the 
prior  CWIP  policy.  As  the  Commission  rec- 
ognized in  its  revised  CWIP  rule,  however, 
both  utility  companies  and  ratepayers  can 
be  hurt  by  the  prolonged  accrual  of  non- 
cash earnings  on  utility  books.  For  the  utili- 
ty, the  practice  meant  high  financing  costs, 
lower  interest  coverage  ratios,  severely  di- 
minished cash  flow,  and  incentives  to 
pursue  short-term  strategies  that  may 
defeat  the  goals  of  long-term  planning,  no- 
tably that  of  providing  power  to  ratepayers 
at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost.  More  impor- 
tantly for  ratepayers,  the  earlier  practice 
meant  demands  for  power  that  did  not 
relate  to  the  current  actual  cost  of  that 
power  and  sudden  increases  in  rates  each 
time  the  costs  of  a  newly  operational  facili- 
ty, including  accrued  financing  costs,  were 
added  to  rate  base.  In  sum.  the  enforced 
delay  in  recovering  financing  costs  is  diffi- 
cult to  justify  for  any  utility  and  is  indefen- 
sible for  those  undergoing  financial  stress. 
Yet.  H.R.  555  would  essentially  reinstate 
that  practice  and  place  substantial  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  more  expeditious  cost 
recovery. 

The  current  utility  picture  also  disfavors 
the  H.R.  555  approach.  Large  construction 
programs  will  eventually  mean  precipitous 
rate  increases  as  facilities  become  operable. 
Many  public  utilities  have  construction  pro- 
grams which  are  significant  in  terms  of  the 
net  worth  of  each  such  company.  Such  large 
construction  programs  have  enormous  im- 
plications for  rates.  Without  a  viable  CWIP 
policy,  the  long-term  cost  of  reliable  power 
will  escalate. 

To  date,  twelve  rate  cases  involving  CWIP 
have  been  filed  under  the  new-  rule.  As  these 
and  future  cases  are  addressed  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Congress  and  the  public  will  be 
able  to  ascertain  more  clearly  whether  the 
Commission's  approach  is  equitable  and  eco- 
nomically viable.  The  Congress  may  wish  to 
benefit  from  the  Commission's  experience 
under  the  new  rule  before  requiring  so  radi- 
cal a  reversal  of  Commission  ratemaking 
policy. 

The  question  at  hand  is  whether  the  regu- 
latory policy  under  which  the  utility  indus- 
try meets  the  future  will  assist  rational  eco- 
nomic planning  or  lead  to  piecemeal  short- 
term  strategies.  I  believe  the  Commission's 
rule  offers  long-term  benefits  to  the  public 
that  the  Congress  should  not  cast  aside,  par- 
ticularly in  favor  of  the  administratively 
cumbersome  and  economically  unpredict- 
able scheme  of  H.R.  555. 

If  I  can  supply  further  information  on 
this  important  matter,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Raymond  J.  O'Connor, 

Chairman. 


The  Secretary  of  Energy, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  6.  1984. 
Hon.  Tom  Corcoran. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Corcoran:  The  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  has  approved  for  full 
House  consideration  a  bill  (H.R.  555)  to  reg- 
ulate the  inclusion  of  the  costs  of  Construc- 
tion-Work-in-Progress (CWIP)  in  electric 
utility  rate  bases  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC).  The  proposed  legislation  would  re- 
verse a  recent  unanimous  FERC  rulemak- 
ing, made  after  extensive  consideration  and 
public  comment,  that  allows  up  to  50  per- 
cent 6t  a  utility  company's  construction  ex- 
penditures to  be  included  in  its  rate  base  as 
these  expenses  are  incurred,  subject  to 
strict  conditions. 

The  Department  of  Energy  opposes  H.R. 
555.  The  exclusion  of  Construction- Work-in- 
Progress  from  the  rate  base  can  lead  to  dis- 
torted investment  decisions  by  raising  the 
cost  of  capital-intensive  resources.  By  accu- 
mulating the  interest  costs  during  construc- 
tion of  new  generating  facilities,  consumers 
end  up  paying  interest  on  interest  and  get- 
ting hit  with  -rate  shock"  when  new  capital- 
intensive  facilities  are  put  into  service.  Be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  in  financing  the 
higher  capital  cost.  H.R.  555  would  provide 
a  disincentive  to  employ  technologies  with 
lower  operating  costs,  such  as  hydro,  solar, 
wind,  and  nuclear  power.  They  will  rely  in- 
stead on  low  capital  cost  but  fuel-intensive 
technologies,  such  as  those  that  burn  oil 
and  gas.  By  discouraging  those  technologies 
which  offer  a  cost-effective  alternative  to  oil 
and  gas  as  a  generating  fuel.  H.R.  555  would 
reduce  the  balance  and  diversity  in  our  na- 
tion's electric  power  system.  The  unfortu- 
nate legacy  of  such  legislation  would  be 
higher  electricity  prices  and  a  less  reliable 
electric  power  system. 

We  support  the  recent  FERC  rulemaking 
on  Construction-Work-in-Progress.  It  is  a  re- 
sponsible and  well-reasoned  step  which  rec- 
ognizes the  difficulties  utility  companies 
face  today  financing  the  electric  power  in- 
vestments which  will  sustain  our  economy 
in  the  future.  The  FERC  rulemaking  is  sup- 
portive of  the  national  energy  policy  goal  of 
assuring  an  adequate  and  diverse  energy 
supply  at  a  reasonable  cost,  as  expressed  in 
the  recent  National  Energy  Policy  Plan. 

Electricity  is  a  fundamental  requirement 
for  long  term  economic  growth.  We  can  not 
afford  legislation  which  unnecessarily  pre- 
empts the  considered  decisions  of  our  regu- 
latory institutions  and  casts  a  shadow  over 
the  adequacy  and  efficiency  of  our  nation's 
electricity  supplies.  For  this  reason  I  urge 
you  to  vote  against  H.R.  555  and  to  allow 
the  recent  FERC  rulemaking  to  stand. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  Paul  Hodel.» 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  555,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to 
limit  the  recovery  by  public  utilities  of 
certain  costs  of  construction  work 
through  rate  increases. 

We  are  all  concerned,  I  know,  with 
the  rising  cost  to  utility  customers 
that  have  occurred  with  alarming  fre- 
quency in  the  past  few  years.  Since 
utility  companies  are,  by  the  very 
nature,  federally  empowered  monopo- 
lies, it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  make 
sure  that  what  we  do  on  the  Federal 
level   asssures   the   absolutely   lowest 


cost  to  the  consumer  consistent  with 
adequate  future  electrical  supplies. 

The  concept  of  allowing  publically 
owned  electric  utilities  to  use  the  costs 
of  construction  work  in  progress  is  not 
a  new  one.  In  1976.  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  allowed  utilities  that  dem- 
onstrated that  they  were  in  severe  fi- 
nancial distress  to  include  the  costs  of 
financing  new  plants  in  their  whole- 
sale rate  base  while  these  plants  were 
still  under  construction.  That  was  the 
situation  until  this  past  year  when  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion considerably  liberalized  this  regu- 
lation by  allowing  any  utility,  regard- 
less of  financial  condition,  to  include 
half  the  costs  of  financing  a  power 
plant  in  its  wholesale  rate  while  the 
plant  was  still  under  construction. 

To  my  mind,  this  was  a  badly  made 
decision.  While  no  one  would  deny 
that  specific  electric  utilities  which 
are  experiencing  severe  cash  flow 
problems  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  somewhat  alleviate  that  pressure 
through  the  mechanisms  of  a  con- 
struction work  in  progress  allocation  • 
in  their  wholesale  rates,  to  broaden 
out  that  franchise  to  any  and  all  utili- 
ties, regardless  of  their  financial  con- 
dition, is.  in  my  view,  a  total  abroga- 
tion of  our  responsibility  to  protect 
the  electric  customer  from  unwarrant- 
ed rate  increases. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  555  would 
prohibit  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  from  allowing  utili- 
ties to  include  in  their  wholesale  rates 
the  cost  of  financing  new  powerplants 
still  under  construction  unless  the  util- 
ity can  demonstrate  that  it  has  insuffi- 
cient cash  flow  and  that  the  new  facili- 
ty represents  the  least  costly  method 
of  meeting  electricity  demand.  The  bill 
does  not,  as  some  of  its  opponents 
would  lead  you  to  believe,  totally  fore- 
close these  utilities  from  making  such 
rate  adjustments.  It  only  puts  into 
place  a  mechanism  that  calls  on  the 
utility  to  establish  two  things:  First, 
that  it  is  indeed. in  a  serious  cash  flow 
problem;  and  second,  that  the  new 
construction  whose  cost  it  wishes  to 
pass  on  to  its  present  customers  is  the 
most  cost  efficient  method  of  provid- 
ing needed  electrical  supplies. 

If,  in  fact,  the  utility  can  demon- 
strate these  two  conditions,  it  will  be 
allowed  to  make  the  rate  adjustment. 
These  two  preconditions  seem  to  me 
the  least  we  can  do  to  protect  the  elec- 
tric customer  from  unwarranted  price 
increase  due  to  bad  business  decisions 
on  the  part  of  utility  companies,  and 
to  make  sure  that  we  do,  in  fact,  pro- 
vide the  of  kind  of  oversight  necessary 
to  protect  the  consumer  from  in- 
creased costs  directed  to  them  from  a 
federally  protected  monopoly,  which 
does  operate  not  under  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  past  few  years, 
examples  in  another  utility,  natural 
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gas,  the  results  of  unexamined  pass- 
throughs  of  cost  to  the  consumers, 
passthroughs  which  over  the  past  5 
years  have  in  many  cases  doubled  the 
cost  consumers  pay.  Let  us  take  this 
opportunity  today  to  make  sure  that 
the  same  thing  does  not  happen  to 
electric  rates.  A  good  starting  point  for 
that  process  would  l)e  in  an  over- 
whelming show  of  support  for  H.R. 
555.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
this  badly  needed  consumer  protection 
legislation.* 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
sponsor  of  H.R.  555,  and  as  a  Califor- 
nian,  whose  State  utility  regulators 
have  seen  the  wisdom  of  denying  con- 
struction work  in  progress  charges,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  this  bill. 

The  very  thoughtful  committee 
report  outlines  lx)th  sides  of  the  argu- 
ment, but  reaches  the  conclusion,  and 
I  quote: 

On  the  basis  of  the  available  evidence 
then,  there  is  no  question  that  inclusion  of 
CWIP  in  rate  base  according  to  the  (Federal 
Energy  Regulatory)  Commission  rule  will 
cause  a  rate  increase,  an  increase  that  will 
equal  6%  per  annum  for  two  straight  years 
and.  cumulatively,  exceed  12  percent  after 
three  years  for  some  customers.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  th&t  this 
increase  will  result  in  rate  decreases  of  any 
magnitude  in  the  foreseeable  future  or  even 
that  rates  will  be  lower  than  they  otherwise 
would  be. 

The  CWIP  rule  encourages  utilities 
to  undertake  huge  new.  questionable 
projects  by  lowering  the  cost  of  capital 
to  them  and  shifting  much  of  the  risk 
to  the  energy  users  rather  than  the 
utility  stockholders.  This  is  not  the 
kind  of  incentive  we  should  be  provid- 
ing: we  should  be  encouraging  conser- 
vation and  the  use  of  alternative 
energy  sources.  In  fact,  we  are  encour- 
aging such  alternatives  through  the 
Tax  Code.  Congress  has  provided  gen- 
erous investment  tax  credits  to  the 
wind,  solar,  and  geothermal  industries 
along  with  requirements  that  utilities 
buy  whatever  power  these  new  energy 
groups  provide.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  these  new  alternative  energy 
companies  are  starting  to  bring  power 
onstream  at  reasonable  costs.  To  pro- 
vide the  big  utlities  with  CWIP  bene- 
fits runs  counter  to  this  other  pro- 
gram and  prolongs  the  day  that  these 
alternative  energies  will  be  asking 
Congress  for  "start-up"  subsidies.  It 
would  be  nice.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
could  coordinate  our  subsidies  for  a 
change,  instead  of  making  them  coun- 
terproductive. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  555.* 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  555.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  limit 
the  recovery  by  public  utilities  of  cer- 
tain costs  of  construction  work  in 
progress  (CWIP)  through  rate  in- 
creases. My  colleague.  Congressman 
Tom  Harkin.  is  to  be  commended  for 
shaping  this  legislation  which  protects 


consumers  from  unwarranted  and 
unfair  rate  increases  and  will  promote 
sound  energy  investments. 

The  Federal  Electric  Regulatory 
Commission  (PERC)  in  1983  decided  to 
allow  utilities  to  include  50  percent  of 
the  finance  charges  for  a  new  plant, 
while  it  is  still  under  construction,  in 
the  rate  base  which  determines  elec- 
tric rates.  Under  this  new  FERC  rule, 
utilities  are  able  to  include  CWIP 
without  proving  that  the  new  plant  is 
needed  or  that  the  utility  is  in  finan- 
cial trouble.  This  decision  is  unfortu- 
nate because  it  is  increasing  our  con- 
stituents' present  electric  bills  and 
heightens  the  risk  of  building  unneed- 
ed  plants. 

Traditionally,  consumers  have  not 
had  to  pay  for  a  new  electric  plant 
until  it  began  to  produce  electricity. 
Now  consumers  who  may  never  use 
electricity  from  a  new  plant,  such  as 
the  elderly  and  the  mobile  younger 
generation,  will  have  to  pay  for  it.  It  is 
also  not  even  clear  that  paying  for 
plants  now  will  save  consumers  money 
in  the  future.  This  is  especially  true 
when  you  discount  future  consumer 
utility  savings  to  take  into  account  the 
return  consumers  would  get  on  the 
money  if  it  were  not  paid  to  the  utili- 
ties in  the  present. 

The  CWIP  method  of  setting  rates 
shifts  much  of  the  risk  of  investment 
from  shareholders  to  consumers.  The 
risk  consumers  would  be  asked  to  bear 
is  substantial:  utility  customers  could 
pump  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
into  a  powerplant  that  is  never  com- 
pleted. In  addition,  by  partially  remov- 
ing building  decisions  from  the  scruti- 
ny of  the  market,  utilities  may  make 
potentially  unwise  decisions  regarding 
new  plants  because  they  know  that 
the  consumer  will  have  already  picked 
up  a  good  portion  of  the  cost  if  any- 
thing goes  wrong.  Instead  of  encourag- 
ing conservation,  indiscriminate  use  of 
CWIP  encourages  unwise  construction 
at  the  expense  of  conservation. 

There  are  times  when  it  would  be  so- 
cially useful  to  include  CWIP  in  the 
rate  base  and  H.R.  555  reflects  this 
fact.  H.R.  555  allows  inclusion  of 
CWIP  in  the  rate  base  for  construc- 
tion involving  pollution  control  or 
plant  conversion.  In  addition,  the  bill 
provides  a  process  for  inclusion  of 
CWIP  when  a  utility  is  in  financial 
trouble  and  thus  may  have  to  pay  too 
much  for  a  loan  to  build  a  needed 
plant.  The  key  difference  between  the 
bill  and  the  FERC  rule  is  that  the  bill 
mandates  the  Commission  to  review 
the  facts  of  each  case  before  allowing 
CWIP  to  be  included.  This  will  not 
create  unnecessary  regulatory  bur- 
dens, but  it  will  prevent  utilities  from 
embarking  on  another  binge  of  expen- 
sive and  often  totally  unnecessary  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  FERC  decision, 
in  undercutting  a  longstanding  policy 
that  consumers  should  not  have  to  pay 


for  a  powerplant  until  it  starts  gener- 
ating electricity,  is  just  another  exam- 
ple of  the  Reagan  administration's 
bias  in  favor  of  the  private  investor 
over  and  against  the  consumer.  H.R. 
555  overturns  this  unwise  decision  and 
will  insure  that  when  CWIP  is  includ- 
ed in  the  rate  base,  it  will  be  in  the 
consumer's  best  interest.  The  intent  of 
the  bill  is  not  to  discourage  invest- 
ment, but  to  discourage  investment  in 
unnecessary  powerplants.  Let  us  pass 
H.R.  555.» 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  555.  the  Construc- 
tion Work  in  Progress  (CWIP)  Policy 
Act  of  1983. 

Last  July,  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  (FERC)  allowed 
electric  utilities  to  place  CWIP  in  their 
rate  bases.  Under  this  new  rule,  utili- 
ties are  routinely  permitted  to  charge 
ratepayers  50  percent  of  the  financing 
charges  on  the  costs  of  new  power- 
plants  while  they  are  under  construc- 
tion. This  FERC  position  reverses  reg- 
ulatory policy  that  goes  back  to  the 
last  century,  insuring  that  customers 
not  pay  until  a  plant  is  producing  elec- 
tricity. 

H.R.  555  would  permit  a  utility  to 
apply  for  the  inclusion  of  CWIP  in 
FERC  rate  bases  only  when  the  utility 
demonstrates  a  need  for  an  infusion  of 
ratepayer  cash  to  initiate  or  complete 
needed  new  capacity.  It  would  require 
FERC.  as  it  did  until  this  year,  to  treat 
CWIP  as  an  extraordinary  remedy  on 
a  case-by-case  basis.  I  believe  that  this 
bill  embodies  a  much  improved  CWIP 
policy. 

Opponents  of  this  bill  claim  that  al- 
lowing CWIP  in  the  rate  base  is  in  the 
consumers  interest.  This  is  just  not 
true.  While  under  certain  economic  as- 
sumption, a  plant  may  cost  less  with 
CWIP  than  under  traditional  regula- 
tion, lower  plant  costs  do  not  mean 
lower  rates.  Furthermore,  consumers 
are  compelled  to  pay  millions  of  dol- 
lars immediately  in  higher  electric 
rates.  Thus,  consumers  are  denied  the 
current  use  of  their  money  to  meet 
subsistence  needs,  install  conservation 
devices,  or  invest.  Consumers'  purchas- 
ing power  will  be  greater  if  they  retain 
their  money  and  invest  it  at  a  rate  at 
least  equal  to  a  utility's  cost  of  capital. 
Also,  wholesale  customers,  which  are 
utilities  themselves,  lose  some  capital 
which  could  be  invested  in  their  own 
generating  plants. 

Consumers'  pocketbooks  are  unpro- 
tected when  the  financial  risk  of  can- 
cellation or  uneconomic  investment  is 
transferred  from  shareholder  to  rate- 
payer. This  partially  removes  the  utili- 
ty management  from  the  discipline  of 
financial  markets.  Billions  of  dollars 
are  at  stake  when  a  utility  decides  to 
construct  a  powerplant.  Utilities  have 
much  less  economic  incentive  to  evalu- 
ate conservation,  load  management,  or 
alternative    energy     resources    when 
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they  are  effectively  guaranteed  a 
return  on  investment  from  consumers 
in  a  new  powerplant  under  construc- 
tion. 

Consumers  also  take  a  substantial 
risk  that  they  will  never  benefit  from 
their  CWIP  contribution.  Over  the 
last  10  years,  well  over  100  electric 
plants  were  canceled  after  more  than 
$10  billion  had  been  spent  on  them.  If 
consumers  had  paid  CWIP,  they  would 
have  contributed  funds  for  plants 
which  will  never  generate  electricity. 
And  in  an  increasingly  older  and  more 
mobile  society,  many  people  would  be 
charged  CWIP.  but  would  never  re- 
ceive power  from  facilities  completed 
many  years  later. 

As  I  have  explained,  CWIP  is  usually 
a  losing  proposition  for  consumers. 
Consumers  are  already  aware  of  the 
cost  of  electricity— rates  have  risen 
over  70  percent  during  the  past  5  years 
and  consumers  have  reduced  their 
demand  accordingly.  Thus,  at  a  time 
when  electric  bills  are  rising,  and 
demand  is  declining,  should  consumers 
bear  the  immediate  cost  and  risk  of 
generating  plants  that  are  not  supply- 
ing electricity  and  may  never  be 
needed?  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
answer  is  "no." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  protecting  the  consumer,  by  voting 
for  this  important  consumer  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port H.R.  555.  the  Construction  Work 
in  Progress  Policy  Act  of  1983.  This 
bill,  which  provides  limitations  to  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion's power  to  allow  electric  utilities 
to  prebill  customers  for  construction 
costs,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  consumer  legislation  to  come 
before  the  98th  Congress. 

Construction  work  in  progress  per- 
mits electrical  utilities  to  charge  rate- 
payers for  the  costs  incurred  in  build- 
ing new  generating  or  transmission  fa- 
cilities during  the  construction  period. 
Already.  10  utilities  have  filed  for 
CWIP-related  increases  totaling  over 
$10  million.  At  a  time  when  electric 
bills  are  continuing  to  rise,  consumers 
should  not  have  to  bear  the  immediate 
cost  and  risk  of  powerplants  from 
which  they  may  see  no  benefits.  In 
some  cases,  these  plants  will  never 
even  be  completed.  With  construction 
work  in  progress,  the  consumer  loses. 
Our  elderly  citizens  may  well  be  the 
biggest  losers  as  their  contributions 
are  often  used  to  finance  plants  which 
are  not  scheduled  for  completion  for 
many  years  in  the  future. 

So  while  H.R.  555  responds  to  the  fi- 
nancial needs  of  private  utilities,  it 
also  protects  consumers  from  excessive 
and  unjustified  rate  increases.  H.R. 
555  is  truly  fair  legislation  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it.« 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
rather  than  being  such  shocking  and 
radical  legislation,  all  this  legislation 


does  is  return  part  of  the  way  to  the 
way  wholesale  power  has  been  regulat- 
ed over  the  years. 

I  do  not  understand  what  is  so 
shocking  about  that.  Under  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things,  utilities  have 
always  had  to  put  up  the  risk  capital 
to  build  their  own  plants.  This  bill 
allows  them' to  shift  that  burden  to 
consumers  where  they  can  show  that 
there  is  a  genuine  financial  need  to  do 
so. 

So  it  is  much  more  generous  than 
what  has  occurred  ordinarily. 

The  opponents  of  this  legislation 
talk  about  rate  shock.  Well,  I  daresay 
that  80  percent  of  the  plants  in  the 
country  have  been  built  without 
CWIP  and  there  hsis  been  no  rate 
shock. 

It  is  just  a  shibboleth  of  an  argu- 
ment. They  talk  about  careful  study. 
How  FERC  got  to  50  percent  was  to 
average  between  the  utilities  that 
wanted  100  percent  and  others  who 
wanted  nothing. 

So  I  urge  support  of  the  legislation, 
as  do  many  organizations.  The  follow- 
ing are  samples  of  the  correspondence 
received  on  this  bill: 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Washington,  D.C..  February  6.  1983. 

Dear  Representative:  The  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens,  representing  over  4.5 
million  older  Americans,  endorses  H.R.  555 
and  urges  you  to  support  it  as  well.  Our 
overriding  belief  is  that  all  energy  policy  de- 
cisions must  take  into  account  the  impact 
they  have  on  low-income  people. 

On  few  other  issues  do  we  receive  as  much 
mail  as  we  do  from  people  concerned  about 
the  high  cost  of  home  energy.  Our  members 
and  millions  of  others  live  in  fear  that  at 
winter's  peak  their  source  of  heat  might  be 
suddenly  cut  off. 

The  Construction  Work  In  Progress 
(CWIP)  issue  is  of  particular  relevance  and 
concern  to  NCSC  and  our  members.  Senior 
citizens  will  be  asked  to  finance  construc- 
tion projects  that  may  not  be  completed 
until  long  after  they  have  passed  away.  Con- 
sumers have  been  financing  energy  projects 
through  the  rate  base  for  too  long  and  are 
now  paying  higher  costs  for  energy  due  to 
over-building  by  many  of  our  nation's  utili- 
ties. We  must  not  allow  this  to  continue. 

H.R.  555  would  not  preclude  a  utility  from 
financing  construction  through  the  rate 
base.  However,  it  would  require  each  utility 
choosing  to  do  so  to  prove  financial  need  to 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. Given  FERC's  past  performance  in  al- 
lowing oil  and  gas  price  increases,  we  feel 
sure  that  utilities  need  not  worry  about  the 
Agency's  willingness  to  grant  the  necessary 
waivers  should  they  be  justified. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  urge  you  to 
vote  to  support  H.R.  555  when  it  comes  to 
the  House  floor  this  week. 
Sincerely. 

Eric  Shulman, 
Director  of  Legislative 
Liaison  and  Research. 

American  Public  Power  Association. 

Washington.  D.C..  February  1,  1984. 
Dear  Representative:  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  few  opportunities  to  respond  to 
their  constituents'  concerns  over  rising  utili- 
ty rates.  Next  week,  such  an  opportunity 


may  be  presented  if.  as  expected,  the  House 
of  Representatives  considers  H.R.  555.  the 
"Construction  Work  in  Progress  Policy  Act 
of  1983."  H.R.  555  will  help  ensure  that 
wholesale  electric  utility  rates  set  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC)  are  indeed  kept  just  and  reasona- 
ble. 

In  1983.  FERC  adopted  a  rule  allowing  in- 
vestor owned  utilities  to  include  automati- 
cally in  their  rate  base  50  percent  of  their 
construction  work  in  progress  (CWIP). 
Under  this  rule,  companies  could  begin 
earning  a  return  on  facilities  whether  or  not 
they  are  in  operation— or  in  fact  whether 
they  will  ever  operate. 

FERC  has  indicated  that  its  allowance  of 
50  percent  of  CWIP  automatically  was  a 
compromise  between  the  position  of  private 
utilities  who  wanted  100  percent  inclusion 
of  CWIP  and  those  who  wanted  to  prohibit 
CWIP  totally.  The  American  Public  Power 
Association  (APPA).  representing  over  1.750 
electric  utilities  nationwide,  supports  nei- 
ther position.  Instead.  APPA  believes  that 
CWIP  is  an  extraordinary  form  of  rate 
relief  which  should  be  granted  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  of  demonstrated  utility  financial 
need.  H.R.  555  embodies  that  standard  and 
ensures  that  FERC  meets  its  regulatory  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

The  impact  of  the  FERC  rule  is  already 
being  felt.  Ten  utilities  have  filed  for  CWIP- 
related  increases  totalling  over  $100  million. 
One  utility.  New  England  Power  Company 
(NEPCO).  has  filed  for  nearly  half  that  in- 
crease. Yet  NEPCO's  parent  company.  New 
England  Electric  System  (NEES).  is  a  finan- 
cially healthy  company.  For  the  year  ending 
June  30.  1983.  NEES'  earnings  were  up  19 
percent  and  its  return  on  common  equity 
w'as  17.4  percent.  It  is  inequitable  for  rate- 
payers to  pay  higher  electric  bills  to 
NEPCO  without  some  genuine  need,  but  the 
FERC  rule  requires  none. 

In  fact,  many  private  utilities  may  not  be 
able  to  demonstrate  a  financial  need  for 
CWIP  today.  While  FERC  may  have  origi- 
nally intended  for  its  rule  to  meet  the  al- 
leged financial  difficulties  of  the  industry, 
that  is  no  longer  the  case  today.  With  the 
economic  recovery,  the  performance  of 
many  companies  has  improved  markedly. 
Although  a  few  companies  face  potential  fi- 
nancial problems  because  of  difficulties 
with  nuclear  power  plants.  Business  Week 
commented  recently  that  "the  outlook  for 
the  industry  is  far  brighter  than  the  stormy 
headlines  imply." 

The  FERC  rule  is  more  than  a  financial 
windfall  for  private  utilities.  It  is  anticom- 
petitive. Many  publicly  owned  utilities  are 
l)ecoming  energy  self-sufficient  through  in- 
vestments in  their  own  generating  capacity. 
But  public  systems  should  not  be  obligated 
to  pay  for  future  capacity  twice— once,  in 
the  form  of  CWIP  to  their  existing  supplier 
and,  second,  when  they  pay  for  their  own 
plant.  FERC  acknowledges  this  dilemma, 
but  imposes  such  a  stringent  burden  as  to 
make  it  nearly  impossible  for  such  systems 
to  prove  their  case. 

Competition  also  is  impaired  where  states 
treat  CWIP  in  retail  rates  differently  than 
FERC  does  with  wholesale  rates.  Increasing- 
ly, states  such  as  Pennsylvania.  Missouri. 
Texas.  California.  Oregon  and  New  Hamp- 
shire are  prohibiting  or  severely  restricting 
CWIP  in  retail  rates.  If  a  publicly  owned 
utility  located  in  one  of  these  states  must 
pass  on  a  CWIP  increase  to  its  ratepayers, 
while  its  wholesale  utility  supplier  cannot' 
do  the  same  to  its  retail  ratepayers,  the 
public  system  will  be  caught  in  a  "price 
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squeeze  "  FERC  precedents,  however,  pro- 
vide little  recourse  for  a  publicly  owned  util- 
ity placed  in  this  situation. 

H.R.  555  addresses  each  of  these  inequi- 
ties. It  provides  that  only  utilities  with  a 
genuine  financial  need  may  qualify  for 
CWIP  relief.  Where  utilities  can  demon- 
strate such  a  need,  and  are  constructing 
cost-effective  facilities.  H.R.  555  will  provide 
them  with  the  necessary  financial  relief. 
Equally  important.  H.R.  555  will  protect 
competition  within  the  electric  utility  Indus 
try.  If  publicly  owned  utilities  show  that 
they  are  constructing  their  own  generating 
capacity,  or  may  be  caught  in  a  price 
squeeze,  they  will  have  adequate  recourse 
to  correct  these  problems.  In  short.  H.R.  555 
will  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  regula- 
tory policies  at  FERC. 

For  the   reasons  set    forth   above.   APPA 
again  urges  your  support  for  H.R.  555  when 
it  comes  to  the  floor 
Sincerely. 

Alex  Raoin. 
Executive  Director. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

February  3.  1984. 

Dear  Representative:  On  behalf  of  our 
more  than  200  organizations  and  their  over 
30  million  members.  Consumer  Federation 
of  America  strongly  encourages  you  to  sup- 
port H.R  555.  which  would  limit  the  Feder 
al  Regulatory  Commissions  iFERO  power 
lo  allow  electric  utilities  to  pre-bill  custom 
ers  for  construction  costs.  Akjsent  H.R.  555, 
FERC  s  1983  decision  to  permit  utilities  to 
automatically  include  construction  costs  in 
their  current  rate  base  would  stand,  having 
an  adverse  impact  on  consumers,  on  eco- 
nomic activity,  and  on  the  delicate  balance 
between  federal  and  state  regulators 

First  and  foremost,  prebilling  for  con- 
struction work  in  progress  (CWIP)  would  be 
extremely  costly  to  consumers— already  10 
utilities  have  filed  for  CWIPrelated  in 
creases  totalling  over  $100  million.  More- 
over, it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  charge 
ratepayers  for  the  costs  of  producing  elec- 
tricity they  may  never  use.  In  an  increasing- 
ly older  and  more  mobile  society,  and  with 
the  all-to-frequenl  cancellations  of  power 
plant  construction,  this  inequity  is  more 
than  hypothetical. 

In  addition,  a  less  than  stringent  approach 
to  CWIP  would  impose  broader  economic 
and  political  costs.  Prebilling  would  transfer 
much  of  the  risk  involved  in  building  a 
power  plant  from  shareholders  to  ratepay- 
ers. Consequently.  CWIP  biases  utilities 
toward  plant  expansion  rather  than  to  in- 
vestments in  energy-saving  alternatives.  In 
recent  years,  a  number  of  far-sighted  utili- 
ties have  emphasized  conservation  more 
than  new  construction  Prebilling  would  pe 
nalize  these  companies,  while  rewarding 
those  obsessed  with  expansion. 

Finally.  CWIP  threatens  to  disrupt  the 
balance  between  FERC  and  state  public 
service  commissions.  The  very  existence  of 
the  FERC  rule  will  provide  substantial  in- 
centive for  utility  companies  to  restructure 
into  separate  generation  and  distribution 
subsidiaries.  This  accomplished,  a  utility 
would  be  selling  power  to  itself  at  wholesale 
rates,  sweeping  the  transaction  out  from 
under  state  jurisdiction  and  into  the  more 
permissive.  CWIP-allowed  arena  of  FERC  s 
jurisdiction.  This  type  of  restructuring  is  al- 
ready being  attempted. 

By  limiting  FERC  approval  of  CWIP  to 
instances  of  demonstrated  economic  necessi- 
ty. H.R.  555  minimizes  long-term  costs  to 
consumers  without  penalizing  hard-pressed 


utilities.  CFA  urges  you  to  support  this  bal- 
anced approach  to  the  prebilling  issues  by 
voting  for  H.R.  555  when  it  reaches  the 
floor. 

Sincerely. 

Stephen  Brobeck. 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ko- 
GOVSEK)  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
DoRCAN.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  555)  to  amend  the  Feder- 
al Power  Act  to  limit  the  recovery  by 
public  utilities  of  certain  costs  of  con- 
struction work  in  progress  through 
rate  increases,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  lo 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  leg- 
islation just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wel- 
comes back  our  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  I  understand  he  has 
had  a  severe  cold  and  we  are  happy  to 
have  him  back. 


SAVING  MONEY  FOR  MEDICARE 
(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  lo  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  are  aware  that  medicare, 
within  about  4  years  will  be  in  a  condi- 
tion that  social  security  was  before  the 
recent  Commission  on  Social  Security 
recommended  action  with  respect  to 
that  program.  I  introduced  not  long 
ago.  following  the  precedent  of  what 
was  done  in  respect  to  social  security  a 
bill  to  set  up  a  bipartisan  commission 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  medicare. 
However.  I  am  not  pushing  that  legis- 
lation but  giving  the  Ways  and  Means 
and  other  committees  of  the  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  work  on  that 
matter. 

I  myself,  with  my  subcommittee  of 
the  Aging  Committee,  am  working  up 
on  a  method  of  approaching  the  medi- 
care problem  which  will  save  money 
for  the  Government,  reduce  the  cost 
of  medicare  for  the  people  covered  by 


it  and  provide  more  medical  coverage 
for  the  recipients  of  medicare. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  those  propos- 
als before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
have  a  statement  about  this  matter.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  state- 
ment appear  following  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requests  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  3  years 
ago  the  Reagan  administration  arrived 
in  Washington  with  a  promise  to  im- 
prove efficiency  in  Government.  We 
were  promised  Federal  spending  would 
be  dramatically  reduced  without 
shredding  the  social  'safety  net" 
which  protects  those  of  our  citizens  in 
need. 

We  were  promised  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse— estimated  as  high  as  20  percent 
in  some  programs— would  be  eliminat- 
ed. 

We  were  promised  that  Federal  defi- 
cits would  be  reduced  and  the  budget 
balanced. 

We  were  promised  medicare  would 
not  be  cut. 

We  were  promised  social  security 
benefits  would  not  be  diminished. 

Unfortunately,  the  record  of  this  ad- 
ministration questions  their  commit- 
ment to  these  laudable  goals.  In  reali- 
ty, the  administration  has  not  reduced 
Federal  spending.  Spending  has 
reached  record  levels. 

The  administration  has  not  balanced 
the  budget.  The  Federal  deficit  has 
more  than  doubled  during  this  admin- 
istration and  now  approaches  $200  bil- 
lion. Outlays  for  interest  on  the  deficit 
has  increased  by  $32  billion  in  these  3 
years. 

What  the  administration  has  done  is 
drastically  alter  our  Nations  prior- 
ities. Defense  outlays  have  increased 
by  $90  billion  while  spending  for  do- 
niestic  programs  has  decreased  by 
$75.8  billion. 

Social  security  benefits  have  been 
reduced. 

Spending  for  housing,  health,  nutri- 
tional programs,  legal  aid  and  other 
services  essential  to  the  elderly  has 
been  curtailed.  With  every  day  ever 
more  of  our  poor  and  elderly  find 
themselves  worse  off  than  they  were  3 
years  ago,  while  the  rich  get  richer. 

Instead  of  reducing  fraud,  waste, 
and  abuse,  as  promised,  the  adminis- 
tration now  says  it  does  not  exist.  Ac- 
cording to  the  director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Federal 
spending  cannot  be  reduced  by  in- 
creasing efficiency  and  curtailing 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  since  "nearly 
every  stone  has  been  turned  over." 

MEDICARE  CUTS 

During  the  last  3  years  no  program 
has  been  more  consistently  assailed  by 
this   administration    than   medicare— 
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the  critical  program  that  supports  the 
health  of  our  Nation's  elderly.  Medi- 
care has  been  forced  to  endure  a  bar- 
rage of  attacks. 

In  1981  medicare  benefits  were  cut 
by  almost  $3  billion— 80  percent  of 
these  cuts  were  borne  by  medicare 
beneficiaries. 

In  1982  administration  proposals 
would  have  reduced  benefits  by  $2  bil- 
lion more.  Fortunately  for  the  elderly. 
Congress  rejected  most  of  these  pro- 
posals. 

Last  year,  the  administration  again 
sought  to  reduce  medicare  benefits  by 
billions  and  again  most  of  these  reduc- 
tions—about 70  percent— would  have 
been  passed  on  to  seniors. 

Last  Thursday,  the  administration 
renewed  its  attack  on  medicare.  Once 
more  it  has  requested  more  billions  of 
dollars  in  medicare  reductions  and  cost 
shifting. 

THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADVISORY  TASK  FORCE 

The  recommendations  of  the  admin- 
istration's social  security  task  force, 
which  was  to  develop  long-term  solu- 
tions lo  the  medicare  crisis  are  consist- 
ent with  these  repeated  attacks.  The 
panel  developed,  in  the  words  of  its  ex- 
ecutive director,  a  "bite  the  bullet " 
agenda.  Principal  recommendations  in- 
clude raising  the  age  of  eligibility  for 
medicare  beneficiaries  from  65  lo  67, 
cutting  benefits,  and  shifting  costs. 

The  philosophy  of  the  administra- 
tion as  it  emerges  from  these  actions 
would  argue  that  the  Nation's  budget- 
ary health  can  best  be  improved  by 
burdening  the  sick  and  helpless,  those 
most  in  need  and  least  able  to  pay. 

They  argue  that  increasing  the  coin- 
surance and  deductible  amounts  our 
seniors  pay  will  cut  down  on  abusive 
overutilization  of  hospitals.   Unfortu- 


nately, there  is  an  absence  of  reality 
to  their  basic  assumption.  It  is  not  the 
older  person  who  decides  who  shall  be 
admitted  to  a  hospital.  It  is  not  the 
older  person  who  decides  what  services 
he  will  receive.  It  is  not  the  older 
person  who  decides  when  he  will  be 
discharged.  Those  are  medical  deci- 
sions. The  elderly  neither  enjoy  nor 
profit  from  being  hospitalized. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
problems  of  medicare  reflect  its  struc- 
ture and  incentives.  These  problems 
embrace  questions  of  coverage  as  well 
as  cost.  Both  of  these  issues  must  be 
addressed  if  the  medicare  crisis  is  to  be 
resolved. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  I  will  present 
legislation  to  address  both  these 
issues.  As  a  first  step,  I  have  prepared 
a  series  of  legislative  recommendations 
to  address  the  medicare  solvency  issue. 
I  believe  the  projected  medicare  short- 
fall can  and  should  be  addressed  with- 
out further  adding  lo  the  burden 
borne  by  seniors— a  burden  that  al- 
ready equals  or  exceeds  on  average 
their  pre-medicare.  per  capita  health 
costs. 

These  proposals  would,  if  adopted, 
cure  the  projected  medicare  shortfall 
and  establish  a  surplus.  They  would 
eliminate  the  administrator's  excuse 
for  diminishing  benefits  and  shifting 
costs.  Most  important,  their  adoption 
would  allow  us  lo  look  beyond  the  pro- 
jected deficit  to  focus  on  the  more 
critical  issues  related  to  restructuring 
the  medicare  program  lo  more  effi- 
ciently and  equitably  meet  the  needs 
of  seniors. 

RESTORING  MEDICARE  SOLVENCY 

Despite  Mr.  Stockman's  apparent 
belief,  there  still  are  vast  areas  of 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  in  Federal  pro- 


grams. Under  my  direction,  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  identified 
many  areas  where  programs  benefiting 
the  elderly  can  be  improved  and  waste 
eliminated.  Although  many  reforms 
have  since  been  made,  much  more 
needs  to  be  done. 

1.  CLINICAL  LABORATORIES 

In  1976,  for  example,  the  Senate 
Aging  Committee  conducted  a  review 
of  the  operation  of  clinical  laborato- 
ries under  State  and  Federal  health 
programs.  The  committee  found  medi- 
care and  medicaid  payments  had  not 
been  adjusted  to  reflect  changes  in 
testing  technology— principly  the  de- 
velopment of  computerized  equipment 
and  automated  testing.  As  a  result,  the 
committee  concluded  at  least  30  per- 
cent of  these  laboratory  charges  were 
either  being  wasted  or  stolen. 

In  the  intervening  7  years  these 
findings  have  been  validated  by  State 
fraud  units;  the  Inspector  General, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services;  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigations.  But,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  the  problem  still  exists. 

At  my  request,  staff  of  the  House 
Aging  Committee.  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Long-Term  Care  obtained 
data  comparing  costs  in  Canada  and 
United  States  (medicare  prevailing 
charges)  for  nine  common  laboratory 
tests.  The  data  gathered  (reprinted 
below)  reflects  the  charges  of  a  profit- 
making  company  doing  business  in 
both  countries.  The  company  utilizes 
the  same  equipment  and  procedures  in 
both  countries. 

As  the  table  below  indicates,  medi- 
care's payments  (column  1)  range 
from  304  percent  lo  718  percent 
higher  than  Canadian  payments 
(column  2)  for  these  basic  tests. 


MAJOR  MEDICAL  LAB'S  PRICES  FOR  HIGH  VOLUMES  LAB  TESTS  (BIO-SCIENCE  INC.)  FOR  AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN  BRANCHES 
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25-382 
75-718 
75-359 
75-718 
50-215 
50-590 
75-304 
75-408 
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Both  the  House  and  Senate  have  leg- 
islation pending  which  would  begin  to 
address  this  problem  by  establishing 
medicare  fee  schedules  for  laboratory 
charges.  Payments  for  the  six  tests 
identified  under  the  Senate  version 
are  printed  in  column  3.  Payments  for 
these  services  under  the  House  version 
are  printed  in  column  4. 

The  data  gathered  by  my  subcom- 
mittee supports  the  need  for  the  pend- 
ing legislation.  It  also  suggests  that 
even  the  more  restrictive  House  ver- 


sion, which  would  save  more  than  $2 
billion  over  the  next  5  years,  may  be 
too  lenient  and  that  additional  savings 
are  possible  in  this  area. 

2.  CAPITAL  COST 

A  second  example  where  savings  are 
possible  by  eliminating  waste  is  provid- 
ed by  the  General  Accounting  Office's 
recent  review  of  capital  costs  under 
medicare  and  medicaid.  The  GAO 
found  the  acqusition  of  costs  associat- 
ed with  the  purchase  of  the  assets  of 
one    hospital    by    another    increased 
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$605-280 

2  03-188 

4  89-226 

3  15-292 

5  75-145 

2  52-175 
430-149 
520-181 

3  70-257 


$558-258 
188-174 
4  51-209 
2  90-269 
531-134 

2  33-162 
4  00-139 
480-167 

3  41-237 


costs  by  $55.2  million.  Interest  expense 
for  the  54  hospitals  acquired  increased 
by  $62.5  million  and  depreciation  ex- 
pense increased  by  $8.4  million  for  a 
total  increase  in  1  year  of  $70.9  mil- 
lion. These  increased  expenses  were 
offset  by  a  $15.7  million  increase  in 
home  office  costs. 

This  audit  is  only  the  latest  indica- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  persistent 
problems  faced  by  the  medicare  pro- 
gram—the "churning"  of  facilities  and 
capitalized   equipment.    Churning,   or 
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the  sale  and  lease  back  of  facilities  and 
equipment  serves  only  to  increase  the 
base  on  which  medicare  pays  deprecia- 
tion, allows  interest,  and  pays  a  return 
on  equity. 

The  same  hospital— with  an  original 
depreciable  valuation  of  $10  million  on 
which  medicare  has  been  paying  a  de- 
preciation expense— is  then  sold  for 
$20  million  and  resold  for  $30  million. 
There  is  no  change  in  building  or 
equipment.  There  are  neither  in- 
creased services  nor  capacity  for  in- 
creased service— just  a  change  in  own- 
ership and  higher  costs. 

The  result  is  that  the  taxpayer 
winds  up  paying  for  the  same  facilities 
and  equipment  over  and  over  again  in 
ever  greater  amounts.  This  drain  on 
medicare  and  medicaid  can  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  provides  that  the  depreciable 
basis  of  any  item  or  structure  current- 
ly under  medicare  will  be  frozen  at  its 
depreciated  value  as  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment. In  the  future,  the  deprecia- 
ble base  of  any  asset  would  be  its  value 
as  of  the  date  initially  recognized  by 
medicare  without  regard  to  transfers 
of  ownership  or  other  changes  in  con- 
trol or  operation  of  the  asset.  The 
total  impact  of  this  provision  is  cur- 
rently being  calculated,  but  it  is  clear 
medicare  savings  would  total  many  bil- 
lions. 

3.  THE  INTENSITY  OF  SERVICES  ADD  ON 

The  current  hospital  reimbursement 
system  includes  an  add  on  to  the  pro- 
jected market  basket  for  'intensity  of 
services.  "  The  rationale  for  payment  is 
that  it  covers  changes  in  technology 
and  changes  in  the  type  and  mix  of  pa- 
tients. In  reality,  there  is  no  substan- 
tial evidence  to  support  the  premise 
that  these  changes  always  add  to  a 
hospital's  cost.  In  fact,  changes  in 
technology  and  methodology  often 
contribute  to  lower  costs  through  en- 
hanced productivity  and  avoidance  of 
more  costly  procedures  and  service  as 
in  the  laboratory  example  above. 

In  addition,  much  of  what  is  charac- 
terized as  an  intensity  factor  is.  in 
fact,  an  anxiety  factor.  It  includes  the 
redundant  and  often  avoidable  pre- 
scription of  tests.  X-rays,  and  thera- 
pies springing  more  from  the  fear  of 
malpractice  than  the  need  for  certain- 
ty. In  a  recent  report  from  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  for  example. 
40.8  percent  of  all  responding  physi- 
cians said  they  routinely  order  addi- 
tional tests  out  of  fear  of  malpractice. 
Twenty-seven  percent  of  all  physicians 
admitted  providing  additional  proce- 
dures out  of  malpractice  concerns.  In 
the  aggregate,  the  AMA  reported  this 
defensive  medicine  may  account  for 
25-50  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  treat- 
ment. 

This  fear  of  malpractice  is  not  un- 
justified. But  there  are  other  more 
constructive  and  less  costly  means  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  than  under- 
writing :uid  encouraging  unnecessary 


tests  and  procedures  in  the  medicare 
program.  I  believe  serious  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  the  elimina- 
tion or  substantial  reduction  of  this 
statutory  intensity  factor.  If  this  one 
provision  were  changed,  it.  in  and  of 
itself,  would  nearly  put  the  trust  fund 
in  actuarial  balance. 

As  an  offset  and  in  recognition  of 
the  real  costs  associated  with  malprac- 
tice fears.  I  will  support  and  work  to 
develop  legislation  designed  to  equita- 
bly address  physicians  malpractice 
concerns. 

4.  RATIONALIZING  THE  DRC'S 

My  fourth  suggestion  for  rationaliz- 
ing medicare  reimbursement  relates  to 
the  rewards  and  punishment '  aspect 
of  the  new  diagnosis  related  groups— 
or  DRG's— method  of  hospital  reim- 
bursement under  medicare.  Under  the 
DRG  system— the  efficacy  and  equity 
of  which  are  cause  for  major  con- 
cern—hospitals are  paid  fixed  amounts 
for  each  DRG  category  into  which 
they  can  categorize  a  patient.  To  the 
extent  their  costs  are  below  the  DRG 
payments  they  can  keep  the  differ- 
ence. If  the  costs  exceed  the  DRG  al- 
lowances that  becomes  the  hospitals 
problems. 

The  adoption  of  this  methodology 
assumed  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  has  the  nece.ssary  ex- 
pertise to  assure  equitable  calculation 
and  allocation  of  the  DRG's.  It  is  now 
clear  signficant  modifications  will 
have  to  be  made  in  this  system  to 
avoid  'windfall  ■  profits  for  some  hos- 
pitals and  unjustified  underpayments 
to  others.  I  am  also  concerned  the 
DRG  system  rewards  some  hospitals 
not  for  their  own  efficiency  but  for 
the  inefficiency  of  others. 

I  suggest  we  consider  a  statutory 
change  which  would  permit  hospitals 
to  retain  50  percent  of  the  difference 
between  their  actual,  reasonable  medi- 
care costs  and  the  total  of  their  DRG 
allowances.  In  the  case  of  hospitals 
whose  allowable  costs  exceed  their 
total  DRG  allowances,  they  would  be 
reimbursed  by  50  percent  of  those 
excess  costs  but  not  more  that  a  total 
of  10  percent  above  their  DRG  allow- 
ances. Thus  a  hospital  whose  costs  ex- 
ceeded its  DRG  allowances  by  20  per- 
cent or  more  would  receive  10  percent 
of  their  allowable  costs  in  addition  to 
the  DRG  reimbursement. 

5.  OUTPATIENT  CARE 

Another  area  where  significant  sav- 
ings can  be  achieved  and  manipulative 
exploitation  of  reimbursement  mini- 
mized is  with  respect  to  payment  for 
hospital  outpatient  care.  Outpatient 
care  is  not  subject,  at  present,  to  the 
DRG  limits  so  hospitals  have  an  incen- 
tive to  load  up  in  their  outpatient  de- 
partments as  well  as  to  take  DRG  al- 
lowances and  then  discharge  patients 
to  further  care— at  additional  cost  to 
medicare— in  the  outpatient  depart- 
ment. 


To  cure  this  deficiency  we  could  re- 
quire the  establishment  of  DRG's,  or 
related  controls  on  hospital  outpatient 
care,  as  of  the  date  the  DRG  system 
becomes  fully  effective  for  inpatient 
care.  Further,  we  should  not  pay  on  an 
outpatient  basis  for  services  to  dis- 
charged inpatients  where  one  could 
have  expected  those  services  to  have 
been  performed  when  the  patient  was 
hospitalized  and  paid  as  part  of  the 
DRG  allowance. 

CONCLUSION 

The  proposals  I  have  outlined  today, 
if  approved,  would  erase  the  projected 
medicare  deficit  and  provide  a  signifi- 
cant surplus.  Their  adoption  would 
eliminate  the  cost  concerns  that  cur- 
rently dominate  the  medicare  debate 
and  leave  us  free  to  deal  with  the 
more  important  and  difficult  structur- 
al deficiencies  of  the  program. 

If  we  do  not  address  these  structural 
issues,  any  solution  we  find  is  likely  to 
prove  temporary  and  this  vital  pro- 
gram may  never  fulfill  its  intended 
purpose.  I  believe  we  can  develop  a 
comprehensive  health  program  that 
truly  meets  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
equitably  and  efficiently.  I  hope  to 
provide  the  House  with  legislative  pro- 
posals which  would  meet  this  objective 
in  the  near  future. 


ON  THE  CERTIFICATION  PROC- 
ESS WITH  RESPECT  TO  EL  SAL- 
VADOR 

(Mrs.  COLLINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  and  include  extraneaous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  Kissinger  report  even  reached  the 
President's  desk.  Larry  Speakes  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  President 
Reagan  would  not  agree  to  the  recom- 
mendation to  tie  further  funding  to  El 
Salvador  to  progress  they  make 
toward  curbing  violations  in  human 
rights.  At  first  I  was  appalled,  but 
then  an  optimistic  thought  occurred 
to  me.  Perhaps  the  President  had  fi- 
nally realized  what  many  of  us  have 
know  for  some  time— the  certifications 
he  made  in  the  past  were  hypocritical 
whitewashes  and  there  will  be  no  sig- 
nificant improvements  under  El  Salva- 
dor's current  tyrannical  regime. 

But  no— now  Mr.  Reagan  says  he 
will  agree  to  certification  as  long  as  he 
controls  the  certification  process  and 
not  Congress.  How  are  we  to  take  him 
seriously?  He  has  already  made  a  farce 
of  the  certification  process.  Last  No- 
vember, he  vetoed  the  certification  bill 
we  passed,  the  same  bill  we  are  debat- 
ing today.  When  he  had  been  required 
by  law  to  certify  that  progress  was 
being  made  in  human  rights  in  order 
to  continue  funding,  he  signed  the  cer- 
tification in  the  face  of  blatant  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary. 
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The  facts  are  clear.  Over  30,000  Sal- 
vadoran  civilians  have  been  murdered 
since  1980.  The  Catholic  Church  of  El 
Salvador  puts  the  blame  for  these 
deaths  directly  on  government  offi- 
cials and  their  right  wing  paramilitary 
allies.  Not  a  single  verdict  has  been 
rendered  in  any  of  these  cases.  Eight 
U.S.  civilians,  including  four  church- 
women,  and  one  U.S.  serviceman  have 
been  murdered  in  El  Salvador.  All  of 
these  cases  remain  unsolved. 

Almost  500,000  Salvadorans  now  live 
in  refugee  camps  because  they  have 
been  displaced  from  their  homes  by 
the  violence  of  war  financed  and 
armed  by  the  United  States.  In  El  Sal- 
vador today,  there  is  no  freedom  of 
the  press,  no  freedom  of  assembly,  and 
no  functioning  judicial  system.  Civil- 
ian institutions  are  merely  window 
dressing  for  the  Army's  control  of  the 
country.  Any  more  aid  to  the  current 
regime  in  El  Salvador,  whether  it  be 
labeled  military  or  economic,  is  in  re- 
ality further  assistance  to  entrench 
the  Army's  control  of  the  country. 

Legitimate  certification  is  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg  of  changes  that  must 
be  made  before  we  agree  to  more  aid 
to  El  Salvador. 


PROCUREMENT  SUCCESS  6TORY 

(Mr.  BADHAM  asked  and  was  given 
premission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial.) 
Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker- 
Waste,  fraud,  mismanagement.  Those 
words  have  become  popularly  synonymous 
with  the  Pentagon  procurement  process.  It 
is  good,  then,  to  be  able  to  cite  recent  evi- 
dence counter  to  that  image. 

So  began  an  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  yesterday.  February 
6.  The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Air  Force  had  divided  a  huge  jet 
engine  contract  between  GE  and  Pratt 
&  Whitney.  This  competition  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  cost  savings  and  a 
warranty  system  that  shifts  undue 
costs  back  to  the  contractor. 

Another  part  of  that  success  story 
has  to  do  with  the  B-1  bomber,  which 
has  been  reported  to  be  well  ahead  of 
schedule  and  well  below  cost.  And  that 
is  no  small  accomplishment  for  a  $20 '/a 
billion  program. 

The  Air  Force  already  has  docu- 
mented $550  million  in  savings  and 
General  Thurman  assesses  that  he 
might  be  over  $1  billion  in  savings  in 
the  long  run. 

The  major  contractor  has  already 
saved  about  $500  million. 

I  commend  this  compliment  to  our 
procurement  process  that  has  been 
straightened  up  and  straightened  out 
by  this  Congress  to  the  membership  of 
this  body. 

The  articles  follows: 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  6. 
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Procurement  Success  Story 

Waste,  fraud,  mismanagement.  Those 
words  have  become  popularly  synonymous 
with  the  Pentagon  procurement  process.  It 
is  good.  then,  to  be  able  to  cite  recent  evi- 
dence counter  to  that  image. 

The  big  news  Friday  was  that  the  Air 
Force  had  divided  a  huge  jet-engine  con- 
tract between  General  Electric  and  the 
former,  exclusive  contract-holder.  Pratt  & 
Whitney.  The  competition  is  expected  to 
produce  cost  savings,  plus  a  warranty 
system  that  shifts  some  costs  for  material 
failures  back  on  the  contractor. 

Another  success  story  also  appears  to  be 
underway,  involving  the  B-1.  The  B-1 
bomber  program,  which  Jimmy  Carter 
killed  and  Ronald  Reagan  resurrected,  is 
now-  two  years  into  development  and  is  well 
ahead  of  schedule  and  below  cost.  That's  no 
small  accomplishment  for  a  $20.5  billion 
program,  which  some  critics  contended 
might  cost  nearly  twice  that.  Much  of  the 
credit  goes  to  an  Air  Force  management 
that  decided  not  to  re-invent  the  wheel  and 
to  the  multiyear  procurement  procedure 
that  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  has 
been  advancing. 

The  Air  Force  has  already  documented 
$550  million  in  cost  savings,  and  the  figure 
could  reach  more  than  $1  billion,  according 
to  Gen.  William  E.  Thurman.  who  manages 
the  B-1  program.  He  attributes  the  savings 
to  the  multiyear  procurement  procedure, 
which  helps  drive  down  unit  costs  by  avoid- 
ing costly  fits  and  starts  in  the  production 
program.  New  incentives  for  cost  savings 
have  led,  as  well,  to  some  smart  engineering 
decisions  to  use  available  standard  compo- 
nents, where  possible,  instead  of  designing 
new  ones. 

For  instance,  the  B-1  will  use  the  Air 
Force's  standard  radio  equipment,  and  the 
radar  will  be  the  same  one  already  devel- 
oped for  the  F-16.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Air  Force  didn't  spare  any  money  in  provid- 
ing the  B-1  with  the  special  capabilities 
needed  to  replace  the  aging  B-52s  as  Ameri- 
ca's penetrating  strategic  bomber:  emphasis 
was  placed  on  developing  sophisticated  com- 
puters, avionics  and  other  electronic  equip- 
ment both  to  protect  the  aircraft  from 
enemy  attack  and  to  improve  its  ability  to 
locate  and  destroy  targets. 

Contractors  have  been  encouraged  to  save 
money  under  the  B-l's  fixed  price  incentive 
program,  under  which  the  government  and 
the  contractors  evenly  split  the  savings 
when  an  item  comes  in  under  budget.  Rock- 
well, the  major  contractor,  already  has 
saved  about  $500  million.  At  the  same  time, 
aircraft  assembly  is  moving  ahead  so  briskly 
that  the  first  plane  may  be  ready  as  soon  as 
next  fall,  about  six  months  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. The  last  of  the  100  planes  is  due  by  mid- 
1988. 

The  B-l's  primary  function  will  be  to 
strengthen  the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrence  ca- 
pability through  its  ability  to  penetrate 
Soviet  air  defenses  and  its  ability  to  find  dis- 
persed Soviet  weapons.  Greater  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  mobile  missiles  threatens  to 
weaken  the  U.S.  counterstrike  capability, 
since  it  is  difficult  to  target  U.S.  ballistic 
and  cruise  missiles  on  these  weapons.  But 
the  Air  Force  expects  that  the  aircraft  also 
can  function  as  a  long-range  tactical 
bomber,  carrying  either  conventional  bombs 
or  "smart"  guided  weapons.  It  may  well 
serve  a  special  role  in  projecting  American 
air  power  into  remote  areas  that  are  too  dis- 
tant for  our  current  land-based  or  carrier- 


based  tactical  aircraft.  Some  British  mili- 
tary experts  believe  that  the  costly  war  over 
the  Falkland  Islands  might  have  been  avert- 
ed had  the  British  had  such  a  long-range 
bomber  capable  of  interdicting  the  Argen- 
tine ships  and  thus  capable  of  discouraging 
a  seaborne  invasion  of  the  islands. 

The  handling  of  the  B-1  appears  to  point 
the  way  for  all  new  military  procurement 
programs,  entailing  less  congressional  dis- 
ruption of  year-to-year  budgeting  and  better 
incentives  for  cost  saving.  It  demonstrates 
how  much  room  there  has  been  for  improve- 
ment and  how  much  more  military  muscle 
this  country  can  acquire  for  its  money 
through  more  intelligent  procurement  prac- 
tices. 


IS  THIS  ANY  WAY  TO  RUN  A 
RAILROAD? 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
enclosing  an  article  by  Roger  Clawsen 
of  the  Billings  Gazette.  Is  This  Any 
Way  To  Run  a  Railroad?"  I  agree,  as  I 
am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  will: 
Burlington  Northern  Railroad  is  a 
conglomerate  machine  that  has 
merged  railroads  across  the  United 
States  and  then  left  the  ghostly  re- 
mains to  wither  and  die.  When  the 
godfathers  of  that  terrorism  make  us  a 
deal  we  cannot  refuse,  we  know  that 
more  towns  will  die.  more  farms  will 
die.  the  heavy  hand  of  manipulation 
will  strike  again,  and  Economic  hard- 
ships will  ride  rough  over  the  people 
of  this  land.  The  potential  uncertainty 
of  abandonments  and  rate  manipula- 
tion reek  from  every  corner.  How  long 
can  the  people  of  this  Nation  allow 
this  corporate  terrorism  to  continue? 

Frankly.  I  am  dismayed  with  the 
ICC  for  its  inability  to  focus  clearly  on 
the  problem,  and  for  the  lack  of  lead- 
ership in  this  issue.  The  blame  does 
not  rest  entirely  with  the  carriers.  The 
ICC's  inability  and  unwillingness  to  re- 
sponsibly administer  the  Staggers  Act 
is  a  breech  of  public  trust,  Tlje  ICC 
has  the  ability  to  apply  the  tourniquet 
to  stop  this  bleeding,  and  to  apply  it  to 
all  branch  lines  across  the  country. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  to 
better  balance  the  interests  of  rail 
shippers  and  the  public  against  the  in- 
terests of  rail  carriers.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  resolution,  join 
the  choir  of  protest,  and  to  read  Mr. 
Clawsen's  article,  which  I  have  insert- 
ed in  the  Record: 

Is  This  Any  Way  To  Run  a  Railroad? 

Once  there  were  three  railroads  in  Mon- 
tana. 

They  smelled  of  creosote  from  crossties 
and  the  sweeping  compound  on  the  depot 
floor.  They  sounded  like  the  tick  of  the  sta- 
tion clock  that  was  always  accurate  and  the 
scream  of  locomotives  that  were  always  on 
time. 

We  called  them  the  Northern  Pacific,  the 
Milwaukee  Line  and  the  Great  Northern. 
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Then  came  the  Burlington  Northern. 
The  BN  is  not  a  railroad.  It  is  a  conglom- 
erate, an  efficient  machine  that  merged  two 
of  those  railroads  and  left  the  third  to  die. 
The  machine  has  neither  mind  nor  soul. 
Oh  yes.  it  is  prosperous. 
The  machine  is  fueled  by  its  own  prosperi- 
ty, driving  it  to  new  growth  and  new  levels 
of  wealth. 

Greed  has  a  wit  of  its  own.  an  instinct  to 
gorge  on  whatever  is  available. 

But  this  blind  gluttony  should  not  be  mis- 
taken for  intelligence. 

This  reflex  was  evidenced  when  BN  raised 
the  rent  more  than  1.000  percent  on  a  piece 
of  land  developed  by  Plevna  as  a  city  parli. 
The  difference  between  the  old  rent  and 
the  new  is  only  a  few  hundred  bucks.  But 
when  the  great  machine  rolls,  it  will  not 
pass  an  ort  on  its  way  to  a  feast. 

The  machines  real  fuel  is  in  the  coal 
fields.  BN  knows  how  much  a  utility  can 
pay  for  coal.  It  knows  how  much  a  mining 
company  must  receive  to  cover  costs  of  pro- 
duction and  capital. 
The  machine  burns  the  rest. 
In  some  cases  the  machine's  share  of  a 
coal  sale  is  more  than  double  that  of  the 
mining  company,  10  times  as  great  as  the 
state's  severance  ta.x. 

Even  a  machine  is  due  a  profit.  And  a 
profit  should  not  go  unhonored  in  any  coun- 
try. 

BN  IS  entitled  to  recover  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment and  expen-ses  and  to  a  return  on  cap- 
ital. This  it  does.  And  more. 

A  state-financed  study  indicates  that  BN 
receives  'excess  profits  "  totaling  as  much  as 
$5.86  per  ton  of  coal  on  a  1.300-mile  run. 

Multiply  that  by  the  10.000  tons  aboard  a 
unit  train,  and  multiply  that  figure  by  the 
hundreds  of  trains  rolling  each  week  and 
the  final  tally  is  staggering. 

Here  are  some  of  the  costs  of  the  great 
machine's  fuel  bill: 

If  the  Crow  Trit>e.  owner  of  vast  tracts  of 
coal,  negotiated  contracts  to  mine  25  million 
tons  a  year.  BN  would  demand  the  ma- 
chines share  of  the  sale  price.  BN  s  excess 
profits  would  consume  $52  million  a  year. 
But  for  the  machines  avarice,  every  Crow 
family  could  have  an  income  of  more  than 
$30,000 

Montana  and  Wyoming  coal,  low  in  sulfur." 
cheap  to  dig.  could  drive  dirtier,  deep-mined 
coals  out  of  the  marketplace  in  areas  as  dis- 
tant as  Chicago.  Austin— even  Tokyo.  But 
the  machine's  greed  makes  them  only  mar- 
ginally competitive,  and— when  the  market 
sags— development  stops. 

While  thousands  of  jobs,  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  mining  company  reve 
nue.  taxes  and  royalties  and  utility  charges 
disappear  into  the  machine's  maw.  the  BN 
is  busy  killing  towns  that  real  railroads  cre- 
ated. 

The  machine  does  not  care  that  disman- 
tling a  branch  line  in  Eastern  Montana  will 
make  the  production  of  wheat,  now  bur- 
dened by  heavier  transportation  costs,  a 
marginal  endeavor. 
The  machine  cares  only  for  itself. 
Railroads  had  a  sense  of  tradition,  a  feel- 
ing for  history  and  an  awareness  of  people. 
Machines  do  not. 

Recently  the  BN  threatened  to  raze  the 
old  Billings  depot  on  Montana  Avenue  if  the 
city,  or  someone,  did  not  cough  up  the  cash 
to  buy  it. 

Even  the  old  land-scam  artist  Fred  Bil- 
lings had  a  feeling  for  people.  Founder  of 
this  city  and  president  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railway.  Billings  engaged  in  business 
practices   that   would   likely   be   indictable 


felonies  today.  But  he  left  this  city  with  two 
parks  and  a  high  school.  His  family  later 
built  the  city  a  library. 

Such  philantropy  was  called  noblesse 
oblige. 

But  machines  have  no  nobility  and  are  not 
obliged. 

When  the  state  sent  BN  a  tax  bill,  the  ma- 
chine responded  with  an  army  of  lawyers. 
Montana  took  a  beating  and  meekly  accept- 
ed half  of  what  it  deemed  the  BNs  fair 
share. 

How  long  will  the  people  of  Montana 
allow  this  machine  to  bulldoze  unmolested 
through  iu  economy,  land  and  lifestyle'' 

A  long  time. 

People  have  minds  and  souls  and  tend  to 
treat  other  entities  as  if  they  were  similarly 
constituted. 

This  is  not  to  say  the  men  and  women 
working  for  BN  lack  souls,  minds  or  compas- 
sion. They  are  mortal,  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  the  rest  of  the  population.  From 
section  hands  to  division  chiefs,  they  do 
their  jobs  and  do  them  well. 

But  they  work  for  and  belong  to  the  ma- 
chine, and  the  machine  has  a  will  of  its  own. 

The  board  of  director's  job  is  to  squeeze 
more  profit  from  all  divisions.  For  it  to  pass 
up  a  chance  to  capitalize  on  BNs  monopoly 
in  the  coal  fields  would  be  like  a  track  gang 
foreman  ignoring  a  cracked  rail. 

This  system  works  well  in  most  areas  of 
American  commerce  where  greed  is  checked 
by  competition  and  by  consumer  reluctance 
to  buy  that  which  is  overpriced. 

In  other  areas,  public  regulation  stops  Ma 
Bell  from  charging  $1.50  for  a  local  phone 
call,  and  holding  gas  and  electric  companies 
to  a  fair  return  on  capital. 

But  the  machine  has  neither  competition 
nor  regulation. 

So.  we  can  only  try  to  reason  with  it.  We 
will  appeal  to  its  sense  of  fair  play,  to  its 
compassion,  its  humanity. 

But.  lacking  any  of  these  attributes,  the 
great  machine  will  continue  its  mindless 
growth. 

But  the  day  will  come,  ages  from  now. 
when  someone  will  realize  that  the  machine 
has  neither  mind  nor  soul  and  ask.  "Is  this 
any  way  to  run  a  railroad?  " 

The  answer  will  be  a  deafening  chorus 
thundering  along  the  Rockies  from  Houston 
to  the  Canadian  border. 


PRO-^LIFE  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  PENNY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  proud  to  submit  for  the  Record  an 
article  by  Pastor  Lowell  O.  Erdahl, 
Bishop  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Church's  Southeastern  Minnesota  Dis- 
trict. It  appeared  in  my  church's  publi- 
cation, the  Lutheran  Standard  on  Feb- 
ruary 3.  1984. 

Pastor  Erdahl  speaks  eloquently  for 
the  need  to  discover  and  to  create  non- 
violent alternatives  to  the  solutions 
proposed  by  institutionalized  abortion, 
war.  capital  punishment,  and  euthana- 
sia. I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Pro-Life"  is  the  slogan  of  the  anti-abor- 
tion movement,  but  Christians  should  be 
pro-life  in  a  much  broader  sense.  In  Christ, 


we  believe  that  God  is  on  the  side  of  life. 
Christ  came  "that  they  may  have  life,  and 
have  it  abundantly  "  (John  10:10).  As  Gods 
people,  we  are  created  and  called  to  be  pro 
everything  that  enhances  and  ennobles  life 
and  anti  everything  that  degrades  and  de- 
stroys it. 

But  what  do  we  do  when  one  life  threat- 
ens another?  Most  Christians  accept  the 
taking  of  life  in  tragic,  exceptional  circum- 
stances. Most  people  who  oppose  abortion 
make  an  exception  for  a  pregnancy  likely  to 
result  in  the  mother's  death.  The  historic 
just-unjust  war  theory  holds  that  it  usually 
is  wrong  for  a  Christian  to  kill  in  war  but 
that  it  may  be  right  to  do  so  in  exceptional 
circumstances.  Such  thinking  maintains  an 
essentially  pro-life  stance  while  granting 
that  it  may  sometimes  be  justifiable  for  a 
Christian  to  have  an  abortion  or  kill  in  war, 

WHEN  EXCEPTION  BECOMES  THE  RULE 

I  agree  that  there  are  tragic,  exceptional 
circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  right  for 
Christians  to  take  life,  but  I  also  believe  we 
are  tragically  wrong  when  we  allow  the  ex- 
ceptions to  become  the  rule.  What  once  was 
permitted  only  in  exceptional  situations 
sometimes  has  l>ecome  an  accepted  practice. 

Abortion  and  war  are  among  the  most 
vivid  examples  of  the  exceptional  becoming 
institutionalized.  Abortion  on  demand  "  has 
become  an  accepted,  established  practice  in 
many  nations,  including  the  United  States, 
since  the  Supreme  Courts  1973  decision  in 
Roe  V.  Wade.  And  while  the  just-unjust  war 
theory  says,  in  effect.  Don't  fight  in  war  or 
support  war-making,  except  in  justifiable 
circumstances."  Christians  long  have  sup- 
ported whatever  wars  their  countries  hap- 
pened to  be  fighting.  Since  war-making  has 
become  an  accepted  institution,  the  excep- 
tion is  no  longer  the  willing  participant  but 
the  conscientious  objector.  We  have  turned 
the  theory  of  the  justifiable  taking  of  life 
on  Its  head.  Unable  to  oppose  all  abortions 
and  all  wars,  we  have,  by  .sound  and  silence, 
sanctioned  almost  all  abortions  and  virtual- 
ly all  warmaking. 

Believing  that  we  must  enslave"  some 
criminals  in  prison  does  not  require  us  to 
support  the  institution  of  slavery.  Approval 
of  lying  in  specific  circumstances— as  when 
people  lied  to  save  Jews  from  the  Holo- 
caust—does not  require  us  to  abandon  the 
principle  and  practice  of  truthfulness.  Nor 
does  approving  the  taking  of  life  in  excep- 
tional circumstances  require  support  of  in- 
stitutionalizing those  exceptions  into  estab- 
lished practice. 

PRACTICING  THE  PRO-LIFE  PRINCIPLE 

We  are  called  in  Christ  to  be  pro-life 
people  who  stand  in  consistent  opposition  to 
all  institutionalized  taking  of  life,  including 
abortion,  war.  capital  punishment,  and  eu- 
thanasia. Although  each  of  these  issues  is 
agonizingly  complex  and  merits  lengthy  re- 
flection. I  can  make  only  brief  comments 
here,  suggesting  a  consistent  application  of 
the  pro-life  principle. 

While  granting  the  necessity  of  abortion 
in  some  circumstances,  the  pro-life  principle 
rejects  abortion  on  demand  and  the  view 
that  women  have  a  personal  or  constitution- 
al right  to  an  abortion.  I  affirm  equality  for 
women  and  the  basic  goals  of  the  feminist 
movement,  but  I  believe  that  feminists  are 
mistaken  when  they  advocate  abortion 
rights  as  the  hallmark  of  women's  libera- 
tion. 

It  is  difficult,  but  not  impossible,  to  write 
legislation  that  would  deny  abortion  on 
demand  and  yet  permit  abortions  in  tragic 
circumstances.  One  significant  step  in  that 
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direction  would  be  the  adoption  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  making  it  clear  that 
our  U.S.  Constitution  does  not  guarantee 
the  right  to  an  abortion.  As  truly  pro-life 
people,  we  will  not  only  favor  regulation  of 
abortion  but  will  also  redouble  our  efforts 
to  promote  responsible  sex  education  and 
birth  control  and  to  provide  care  for  moth- 
ers and  children  in  situations  of  unwanted 
pregnancy. 

While  granting  the  necessity  of  responsi- 
ble and  limited  police  power  in  a  sinful 
world.  I  believe  the  pro-life  principle  calls  us 
not  only  to  work  to  eliminate  the  doomsday 
weapons  that  threaten  to  destroy  everyone 
they  are  intended  to  defend,  but  also  to 
abolish  the  institution  of  war  itself.  Realis- 
tic pro-life  thinking  recognizes  that  there 
will  always  be  conflict  among  sinners  and 
that  peace  is  not  the  absence  of  conflict  but 
the  nonviolent  resolution  of  conflict. 

This  means  that  pro-life  people  must  not 
only  oppose  war-making  but  work  to  create 
a  ratibnal— and  Christian— alternative  to 
war.  Since  we  are  called  in  Christ  to  a  minis- 
try of  reconciliation,  of  global  perspective, 
and  of  the  cross.  I  believe  a  Jesus  alterna- 
tive to  war"  will  include  (1)  greater  empha- 
sis on  international  negotiation  and  recon- 
ciliation. (2)  building  a  global— rather  than 
only  national— security  system  in  which  lim- 
ited police  power  is  exercised  under  law 
through  courts  of  justice,  and  (3)  the  devel- 
opment of  what  Gene  Sharp,  in  The  Politics 
of  Non-Violent  Action,  calls  "civilian  based, 
nonviolent  defense."  Such  nonviolent  action 
is  demonstrated  not  only  by  people  like 
Gandhi  and  Martin  Luther  King,  but  su- 
premely by  Jesus'  choice  of  the  cross  rather 
than  the  sword. 

We  cannot  save  the  United  States  and  es- 
tablish justice  and  freedom  for  all  humanity 
by  destroying  the  world  through  a  military 
••final  solution"  to  our  global  problems.  As 
stewards  of  life,  we  work  for  a  better  way.  If 
that  way  seems  impossible  today,  we  must 
work  to  make  it  possible  tomorrow. 

ISSUE  OF  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

Many  nations  and  many  states  within  our 
country  continue  to  practice  capital  punish- 
ment. Some  people  support  killing  murder- 
ers to  demonstrate  that  murder  is  wrong. 
This  strikes  me  as  an  odd  and  immoral  way 
to  demonstrate  reverence  for  life— akin  to 
raping  to  demonstrate  respect  for  love  and 
marriage.  Others  believe  that  capital  pun- 
ishment deters  crime.  Evidence  is  lacking  to 
support  this  theory.  Some  murderers,  such 
as  Gary  Gilmore.  may  even  kill  because  cap- 
ital punishment  offers  a  means  of  commit- 
ting suicide  by  dramatic  execution.  But  I 
would  oppose  capital  punishment  even  if  it 
had  value  as  a  deterrent— just  as  I  would 
oppose  deterring  theft  by  cutting  off  the 
hands  of  thieves.  All  such  barbarism  seems 
to  me  to  be  incompatible  with  the  way  of 
Christ. 

CONCERNING  EUTHANASIA 

There  is.  thankfully,  no  established  prac- 
tice of  institutionalized  euthanasia  in  the 
United  States,  such  as  existed  in  Hitler's 
Germany.  Shutting  off  machines  that  main- 
tain bodily  function  following  brain  death  is 
not  mercy  killing— the  person  has  already 
died.  Nor  does  the  pro-life  principle  require 
the  use  of  all  extraordinary  measures  to 
prolong  life  in  terminal  situations.  Tragic 
circumstances  may  permit  psissive  or  even 
active  euthanasia.  Gandhi,  for  example,  said 
that  if  no  remedy  were  available,  love  might 
require  taking  the  life  of  one's  own  child  to 
spare  it  from  suffering  the  anguish  of  incur- 
able rabies. 


Nonetheless,  we  still  need  to  vigilantly 
oppose  any  attempt  to  establish  euthanasia 
(including  infanticide)  as  an  iiccepted  prac- 
tice within  our  society  and  to  strongly  sup- 
port everything  that  offers  greater  meaning 
and  dignity  to  the  elderly  and  the  infirm.  If 
such  vigilance  seems  unnecessary,  we  need 
only  remember  the  shifts  from  justifiable 
exception  to  accepted  practice  that  have  oc- 
curred in  relation  to  war-making  and  abor- 
tion. It  can  happen  again. 

If  we  are  genuinely  pro-life,  we  will  grant 
the  tragic  exceptions  while  consistently  op- 
posing all  institutionalized  taking  of  life.  We 
will  resist  the  establishment  of  violence  in 
any  form  to  "solve"'  human  problems.  We 
will  pray  for  wisdom  and  courage  to  discover 
and  to  create  nonviolent  alternatives  to  the 
"solutions"'  proposed  by  Institutionalized 
abortion,  war.  capital  punishment,  and  eu- 
thanasia. 

God  is  on  the  side  of  life.  Christ  came  that 
we  "may  have  life  in  all  its  fullness"  (John 
10:10  NEB).  Therefore  I  believe  that  we  are 
called  in  Christ  to  practice  the  pro-life  prin- 
ciple in  everything  we  do. 


EFFECTS  OF  ERA  ON  VARIOUS 
LAWS  AND  SOCIAL  NORMS  OF 
OUR  SOCIETY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensen- 
BRENNER),  is  Tccognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  the  third  weekly  special 
order  of  a  series  of  nine  which  I  have 
reserved  to  examine  the  effects  of  the 
ERA  on  various  laws  and  social  norms 
of  our  society.  The  first  two  special 
orders  were  devoted  to  the  ERA-abor- 
tion  connection  and  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  ERA  on  our  armed  services. 
This  special  order  will  address  the  ef- 
fects of  the  ERA  on  veterans  prefer- 
ence programs. 

When  House  Joint  Resolution  1  was 
before  the  full  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  an  amendment  was  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Gekas)  to  exempt  veterans 
preference  programs  from  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  defeated. 

In  hearings  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights, 
a  considerable  amount  of  testimony 
was  received  indicating  the  pervasive- 
ness impact  the  ERA  would  have  on 
veterans  preference  programs.  I  would 
first  like  to  examine  several  quotes  so 
that  Members  can  get  the  full  flavor 
of  their  remarks: 

Mary  Frances  Berry,  in  response  to  a 
question  I  posed  to  her,  stated  that 


under  the  ERA,  a  veterans  preference 
program  would  be  legal  if  there  was 
equality  in  the  pool  of  people  who 
were  to  be  drafted.  There  would  not  be 
any  problem  with  veterans  preference 
programs  so  long  as  women  had  an 
equal  opportunity  to  be  military  veter- 
ans. This  certainly  suggests  that  exist- 
ing veterans  preference  programs 
would  not  be  upheld  under  the  ERA 
because  women  were  not  drafted  in 
World  War  I.  World  War  II.  the 
Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  war. 

Dorothy  Ridings,  president  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  stated  that: 

Rules  and  policies  that  appear  to  be 
gender-neutral,  but  which  have  a  dispropor- 
tionately negative  impact  on  women,  will 
also  be  subject  to  rigorous  scrutiny  under 
the  ERA.  *  •  •  For  instance,  the  broad  vet- 
erans preference  statute  challenged  in  Mas- 
sachusetts V.  Feeney.  which  granted  an  abso- 
lute lifetime  preference  to  veterans  seeking 
public  employment  In  the  Massachusetts 
Civil  Service,  would  fall  in  any  challenge 
under  the  ERA.  The  statute  which  did  not 
include  any  explicit  reference  to  gender 
classifications  benefited  a  class  that  was  98 
percent  male  and  resulted  in  the  virtual  ex- 
clusion of  women  from  senior  positions. 

Prof.  Henry  Karlson  of  the  Indiana 
University  School  of  Law,  in  response 
to  a  question  from  Subcommittee  Mi- 
nority Counsel,  stated  his  agreement 
with  Ms.  Ridings  of  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters  that  veter- 
ans preference  programs  would  be  sub- 
ject to  attack.  He  felt  this  to  be  the 
case  whether  the  standard  of  review 
would  be  strict  judicial  scrutiny  or  an 
absolute  standard. 

Phyllis  Schlafly,  president  of  the 
Eagle  Forum  stated: 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  ERA  would  be  to 
deprive  veterans  of  this  small  preference.  It 
is  a  purpose  of  ERA.  as  shown  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  In 
order  to  prevent  ERA  from  substantially 
hurting  veterans,  and  amendment  should  be 
added  to  protect  It  from  affecting  veterans 
preference. 

Prof.  Thomas  Emerson  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law  stated: 

The  outcome  of  Massachusetts  v.  Feeney. 
which  upheld  veterans  hiring  preferences  in 
Massachusetts,  would  plainly  be  different 
under  the  ERA,  While  the  Massachusetts 
veterans  preference  statute  considered  in 
Feeney  may  not  have  denied  "equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws"  (14th  Amendment),  it  cer- 
tainly denies  equality  of  rights  under  the 
law."  The  fact  that  there  was  not  overt  in- 
tention to  harm  women  would  not  be  deci- 
sive: the  result  arising  from  habitual  pat- 
terns of  exclusion  was  there  for  all  to  see 
and  feel. 

Prof.  Ann  E.  Freedman  of  Rutgers 
University  Law  School  testified  that 
permanent  or  absolute  preference  in 
civil  service  jobs  for  veterans  with  a 
severe  disparate  impact  on  women, 
such  as  that  challenged  in  Feeney. 
would  be  subject  to  strict  scrutiny  and 
the  Government  would  then  bear  a 
heavy  burden  of  justification.  She 
stated  the  dissent  analysis  of  the  vet- 
erans preference  statute  in  Feeney  11- 
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lustrates  the  approach  required  by  the 
ERA. 

Martha  Barnett  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  stated  that: 

Another  problem  of  critical  importance  to 
the  principle  of  equality  is  the  Supreme 
Court's  holding  that  discriminatory  impact 
on  women  of  an  ostensible  neutral  rule  is 
off  limits  to  critical  analysis  under  the  I4lh 
Amendment,  except  when  the  disparate 
impact  can  be  traced  to  a  purpose  to  dis- 
criminate. In  Personnel  Administrator  v. 
Feeney.  the  Court  relused  to  look  at  a  Mas- 
sachusetts veterans  preference  law  so  ex- 
treme that  it  resulted  in  total  exclusion  of 
women  from  the  upper  echelons  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Civil  Service.  The  principle  of 
equality  is  rendered  impotent  if  it  cannot 
reach  laws  which  effectively  exclude  women 
from  employment  for  which  they  are  fully 
qualified  and  competent. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  rules  and 
regulations  which  are  facially  neutral 
but  which  have  a  disparate  impact  on 
women  will  be  attacked  if  the  States 
ratify  the  equal  rights  amendment.  It 
is  clear  from  these  statements  that  the 
5-  and  10-  point  preference  available 
for  veterans  who  seek  employment 
with  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  jeopardized  as  would  all  States  and 
local  veterans  preference  programs. 
The  ERA  could  also  adversely  affect 
the  educationally  disadvantaged  Viet- 
nam veterans  who  can  be  appointed 
under  the  Vietnam  veterans  readjust- 
ment appointing  authority  (VRA).  to  a 
position  without  having  to  compete 
with  nonveterans  for  certain  positions 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

If  we  accept  the  premise  of  Dorothy 
Ridings  that  the  veterans  preference 
challenge  in  Massachusetts  ajr.inst 
Feeney  were  to  fall  in  a  challenge 
under  the  ERA  is  true  or  subject  to 
attack,  how  about  other  Federal  and 
State  veterans  preference  programs, 
compensation,  pensions,  loan  guaranty 
programs,  medical  care,  and  retire- 
ment military  pay.  These  programs 
certainly  have  many  more  male  bene- 
ficiaries than  women  t)ecause  women 
have  not  been  subject  to  the  draft. 

As  Leo  Anderson,  the  Washington, 
D.C..  liaison  officer  for  State  directors 
of  Veterans  Affairs.  Inc..  said  in  a 
letter  to  me: 

We  cannot  lose  sight,  however,  of  the  ob- 
vious invitations  that  ERA  Amendment 
would  offer  for  continuous  and  costly  litiga- 
tion regarding  all  aspects  of  its  interpreta- 
tion, including  veterans  preference.  We  can 
anticipate  wholesale  uncertainty  and  confu- 
sion regarding  the  meaning  of  any  ERA 
Amendment  with  no  promise  of  definitional 
resolutions  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Veterans  preference  programs  were 
enacted  over  100  years  ago  to  help  vet- 
erans get  back  in  the  mainstream  of 
society  after  giving  service  to  our 
country.  It  is  a  part  of  our  proud  and 
rich  heritage.  Veterans  have  not 
gotten  rich  in  World  War  II.  the 
Korean  war.  or  during  the  Vietnam 
era;  their  monthly  pay  was  an  average 
of  $76  in  1944.  $144  in  1952.  and  $193 
in  196d.  It  is  unfortunate  that  many  in 


the  ERA  movement  have  singled  out 
to  destroy  the  rights  of  28  million  vet- 
erans who  have  answered  our  Nation's 
call  in  time  of  war  and  are  trying  to 
destroy  the  rights  of  those  persons 
who  risked  their  lives  for  our  country 
in  the  name  of  equality. 

I  hope  when  and  if  the  ERA  is  again 
brought  to  the  floor,  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  offer  an  amendment 
such  as  that  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gekas). 
in  committee,  to  insure  that  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  our  veterans  are  not 
destroyed  in  the  name  of  equality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  October  23.  1983.  Na- 
tional Tribune,  entitled  "ERA:  Women 
in  the  Military."  by  Dean  K.  Phillips; 
a  telegram  from  E.  Philip  Riggin  of 
the  American  Legion;  as  well  as  letters 
from  the  National  Association  of  State 
Directors  of  Veterans  Affairs.  Inc.; 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  the  National 
Adjutant/Quartermasters  Administra- 
tive Headquarters  all  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
statement  regarding  the  effect  of  the 
ERA  on  veterans  preference  programs. 
[From  the  National  Tribune.  Oct.  20.  19831 
ERA:  Women  in  the  Military 
(By  Dean  K.  Phillips) 

I  have  reviewed  Rep.  Sensenbrenner's 
letter  addressing  the  ERA  and  Veterans' 
Preference  Laws  in  which  he  staled  that  he 
IS  ■disturbed  as  to  how  the  ERA  will  affect 
veterans'  preferences."  He  quoted  testimony 
given  on  14  September  83  by  the  president 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  to  the 
effect  that: 

.  .  the  broad  veterans  preference  stat- 
ute challenged  in  Massachusetts  v.  Feeney 
(442  US  256)  which  granted  an  absolute  life- 
time preference  to  veterans  seeking  public 
employment  in  Massachusetts  civil  service 
would  fail  in  a  challenge  under  the  ERA." 

The  Congressman  concluded  that  if  what 
the  League  President  Dorothy  Ridings  said 
was  true,  the  same  rationale  which  would 
overturn  veterans'  preference  in  public  em- 
ployment could  be  extended  to  prohibit 
such  preferences  in  education  and  other 
areas. 

In  her  testimony  the  League  president  re- 
ferred to  the  Feeney  case  after  bemoaning 
"rules  and  policies  .  .  .  which  have  a  dispro- 
portionately negative  effect  on  women  .  .  . 
and  perpetuate  the  occupational  segrega- 
tion that  isolates  women  into  a  few  occupa- 
tions with  low  status  and  pay." 

With  respect  to  that  particular  point.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  pay  (including  combat  pay) 
of  the  typical  Pfc  infantryman  fighting  in 
WWII  of  $76  monthly  in  1944.  This  was 
raised  during  Korea  and  Vietnam  to  $144 
(1952)  and  $194  (1968). 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  agony  of  our  Na- 
tion's wars  has  been  suffered  almost  entire- 
ly by  men.  and  during  Korea  and  Vietnam  a 
disproportionate  percentage  of  minority 
men.  the  League  president  ignores  perhaps 
the  most  blatantly  sexist  policy  in  our  histo- 
ry, the  limitations  of  the  drafting  of  those 
who  will  die  and  be  crippled  in  combat  ex- 
clusively to  the  male  sex. 

This  was  particularly  significant  during 
the  Vietnam  War  when  draftees  suffered 
more  than  60%  of  U.S.  Army  casualties  in 
1969  and  1970. 


In  her  testimony  the  League  president 
noted  that  at  the  time  of  the  Feeney  deci- 
sion, only  about  2  percent  of  this  Nation's 
veterans  were  females.  This  fact  has  often 
been  utilized  by  individuals  like  her  to  imply 
that  "feminists"  seeking  equal  employment 
opportunity  were  beating  down  the  doors  of 
recruiting  offices  and  draft  tK>ards  during 
Korea  and  Vietnam  demanding  to  serve. 

A  statute  did  bar  females  from  constitut- 
ing more  than  2  percent  of  the  military. 
This  law  was  on  the  books  from  1948  to 
1967.  However,  during  that  period,  females 
averaged  only  1.2  percent  of  the  military. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  2  percent  quota 
was  lifted  by  Congress  in  1967.  females  did 
not  reach  2  percent  of  the  military  until 
1973,  after  U.S.  ground  troops  were  pulled 
out  of  Vietnam. 

During  the  decade  of  the  Vietnam  War. 
males  repeatedly  attempted  to  convince  the 
Federal  courts  that  the  male-only  draft 
denied  men  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  In 
none  of  these  cases  did  feminist  organiza- 
tions file  motions  with  those  courts  claiming 
that  the  male-only  draft  during  the  war  was 
unfair  to  women  from  either  an  equal  pro- 
tection or  equal  employment  opportunity 
perspective. 

Thus,  while  the  League  president  be- 
moans veterans  preference  as  unfair  to 
women  as  a  class,  she  fails  to  acknowledge 
the  sacrifices  of  veterans  at  virtually  no 
pay. 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  reasoning 
that  ultimately  disgusted  the  general  public 
not  so  much  with  the  ERA  Itself  (which  I 
happen  to  favor)  but  with  the  anti-male  ilk 
of  feminists  who  identified  themselves  as 
the  sole  proponents  of  the  ERA. 

Little  wonder  that  Congressman  Sensen- 
brenner  now  has  concerns  about  the  ERA 
harming  veterans  education  and  civil  service 
preference  benefits.  ED;  "Era:  Women  in 
the  Military"  will  be  the  focus  of  an  all  day 
hearing.  October  26  by  the  subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

[Western  Union  Mailgram] 

Washington.  D.C. 

November  8.  1983 
Hon.  J.  F.  Sensenbrenner.  Jr.. 
U.S.     House    0/    Representatives.     Cannon 
House     Office    Building.     Washington. 
DC. 

The  American  Legion  takes  this  opportu- 
nity to  advise  you  of  its  concern  about  possi- 
ble misconceptions  related  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  1,  the  proposed  equal  rights 
amendment.  Our  specific  concern  is  with 
the  view  stated  by  some  over  the  last  several 
months  that  adoption  of  ERA  would  eradi- 
cate veterans  preference  in  the  workplace. 
One  such  expression  was  made  on  Septem- 
ber 14  during  hearings  held  by  your  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights. 

While  supporters  of  this  argument  cor- 
rectly point  out  there  are  more  male  veter- 
ans than  female  veterans  they  fail  to  ex- 
plain why  there  are  disproportionate  num- 
bers of  male  veterans  at  the  present  time 
and  what  the  male/female  veteran  numbers 
are  beginning  to  show  with  the  ongoing  de- 
velopment of  the  All  Volunteer  Force. 

The  facts  are  rather  obvious,  females  have 
l)een  exempted  from  military  conscription 
and  even  selective  service  registration— A 
long-standing  policy  engendered  in  laws 
passed  by  Congress  and  in  Supreme  Court 
decisions  upholding  Congress  right  to  pass 
laws  expressing  this  policy.   However,  the 
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proportionate  share  of  the  military  consti- 
tuted by  males  and  females  can  be  expected 
to  level  off  over  the  next  several  years  as 
women  continue  to  find  military  service  a 
desirable  career  option  in  the  All  Volunteer 
Force.  Once  this  leveling  off  has  occurred, 
are  we  to  t)elieve  that  ERA  advocates  would 
continue  their  advocacy  of  dismantling  vet- 
erans preference?  The  American  Legion 
thinks  not  and  for  very  specific  reasons— 
vetern  preference  is  gender  neutral  and  will 
continue  to  be  regardless  of  what  sex  the 
proportional  statistics  favor. 

As  you  consider  ERA,  the  American 
Legion  hopes  that  you  keep  these  thoughts 
in  mind.  We  urge  you  to  reassert  your 
intent  to  continue  veterans  preference  and 
we  urge  you  to  make  that  point  clear 
throughout  the  development  and  debate  of 
H.J.  Res.  1. 

E.  Philip  Riggins, 
Director.  National  Legislative 
CoTnmission.TTie  American  Legion. 

The     National     Association     of 
State    Directors    of    Veterans 
Affairs.  Inc.. 
Washington.  DC.  October  17.  1983. 
Mr.  F.  James  Sensenbrenner,  Jr.. 
Rajikmg   Minority   Member.    Subcommittee 
on    Civil    and    Constitutional    Rights. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Sensenbrenner:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  November  4.  1983.  requesting 
comments  on  the  statement  of  Dorothy  Rid- 
ings, regarding  the  effect  of  ERA  on  Veter- 
ans Preference. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Direc- 
tors of  Veterans  Affairs  (NASDVA)  under- 
stands the  Feeney  decision  to  have  deter- 
mined that  the  relative  numerical  effect  of 
a  law  such  as  veterans  preference  on  men 
and  women  Is  irrelevant  in  connection  with 
the  issue  of  gender  equality  so  long  as  that 
law  does  not  verbally  discriminate  and  the 
intent  of  such  law"  was  obviously  neutral. 

In  the  case  of  Massachusetts  v.  Feeney. 
the  Supreme  Court  pointed  out  that  veter- 
ans preference  law  served  the  admirable 
public  purpose  of  compensating  and  reward- 
ing veterans  for  national  service. 

NASDVA  therefore  believe  that  the 
Feeney  decision  would  continue  to  be  appli- 
cable even  if  an  ERA  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  was  adopted. 

We  cannot  lose  sight  however  of  the  obvi- 
ous Invitation  that  ERA  Amendment  would 
offer  for  continuous  and  costly  litigation  re- 
garding all  aspects  of  its  interpretation,  in- 
cluding veterans  preference.  We  can  antici- 
pate wholesale  uncertainty  and  confusion 
regarding  the  meaning  of  any  ERA  Amend- 
ment with  no  promise  of  definitional  resolu- 
tion in  the  fore.seeable  future. 

Your  reference  to  the  possible  Impact  of 
an  ERA  Amendment  as  what  you  describe 
as  "Veterans  Preference  in  other  areas",  of 
course  raises  the  spectre  of  an  across  the 
board  assault  under  the  aegis  of  ERA 
against  the  entire  system  of  veteran  and  re- 
tired military  entitlements;  for  the  same  nu- 
merical disparity  as  between  men  and 
women  that  exists  for  veterans  preferences 
for  public  employment  would  be  course  also 
apply  to  compensation,  pension,  loan  guar- 
anty programs,  medical  care,  retired-mili- 
tary pay  and  all  other  beneficial  programs 
for  veterans  simply  because  there  were  and 
obviously  will  be  in  the  future,  many  more 
male  than  female  veterans. 

It  is  therefore  the  considered  opinion  of 
the  NASDVA  that  the  passage  of  an  ERA 
Amendment  would  constitute  the  opening 
of  a  pandoras  box  of  dubious  arguments 


which  could  and  obviously  would  be  used  by 
anti- veteran  feminists  (most  of  whom  are 
against  National  Defense  and  in  favor  of 
Unilateral  Disarmament)  to  destroy  the 
entire  system  of  veterans  and  military  re- 
tired entitlements  as  we  now  know  it. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  NASDVA 
would  not  favor  the  enactment  of  an  ERA 
Resolution  by  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

A.  Leo  Anderson, 

Liaison  Officer. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C.  November  8.  1983. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Judiciary.  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  When  your  Commit- 
tee sits  to  consider  H.J.  Res.  1  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  please  be  advised  that  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
considers  it  imperative  that  the  legislation 
be  amended  to  the  extent  that  "this  article 
shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  any  benefit 
or  preference  given  by  the  United  States  or 
any  State  to  veterans.  " 

The  VFW  has  no  position  with  respect  to 
the  ERA,  but  we  do.  however,  view"  as  outra- 
geous so  much  of  Ms.  Dorothy  Riding's  tes- 
timony wherein  she  blatantly  stated  that 
ERA  would  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to  attack 
veterans  preference. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  should  be  fur- 
ther amended  to  state  "this  article  shall  not 
be  construed  to  require  the  assignment  of 
women  to  military  combat." 

On  behalf  of  the  more  than  1.96  million 
men  and  women  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  I  urge  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
that  H.J.  Res.  1  be  amended  as  enunciated 
above. 

Sincerely. 

Clifford  G.  Olson.  Jr.. 
National  Commander-in-Chief. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

OF  THE  United  States. 
Washington.  D.C.  November  10.  1983. 
To:  All  Members  of  the  United  States  House 

of  Representatives. 
From:    Clifford    G.    Olson,    National    Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States. 
Subject;  Amendments  to  H.J.  Res.  1. 

When  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
siders H.J.  Res.  1  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  rel- 
ative to  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 
please  be  advised  that  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  Stales  considers  it 
Imperative  that  the  legislation  be  amended 
as  follows; 

1.  "This  article  shall  not  be  construed  to 
affect  any  benefit  or  preference  given  by 
the  United  States  or  any  state  to  veterans," 
and 

2.  "This  article  shall  not  be  construed  to 
require  the  assignment  of  women  to  mili- 
tary combat." 

If  these  amendments  are  not  made  to  the 
legislation,  it  will  be  wholly  unacceptable  to 
the  more  than  2.6  million  members  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  our  Ladies  Auxiliary  and  I  would 
urge  you  in  the  strongest  terms  to  vote 
against  the  passage  of  H.J.  Res.  1. 
Sincerely, 

Clifford  G.  Olson, 
National  Commander-in-Chief. 


National  Adjutant/Quartermas- 
ters Administrative  Headquar- 
ters, 

Austin.  Tex..  October  12,  1983. 
Attention:  House  Committee  on  Civil  Rights 
and    Constitutional    Rights,    House    of 
Representatives,  Washington.  D.C. 
Subject:  House  Joint  Resolution  1. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  The  Regular  Veter- 
ans Association,  the  direct  descendent  of 
the  U.S.  Maimed  Soldiers  League  (USMSL). 
founded  August  10.  1880.  by  combat  blinded, 
wounded,  limbless  and  disabled  Civil  War 
veterans  of  the  Regular  Military  Establish- 
ment. Is  concerned  about  certain  aspects  of 
the  above  Resolution.  The  USMSL  and  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  (GAR), 
worked  for.  wrote  and  had  the  first  veter- 
ans' preference  placed  in  the  1883  Civil 
Service  Act.  As  such,  our  Association  has 
had  a  long  and  continuing  interest  in  retain- 
ing this  earned  benefit  for  veterans  on  the 
Federal.  State,  County  and  City  levels. 

The  R.V.A.  is  disturbed  over  the  remarks 
of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ridings,  President  of  the 
League  of  Womens  Voters  and  her  testimo- 
ny of  September  14.  We  are  concerned  that 
actions  of  this  type  will  again  bring  suspect 
to  every  veteran  who  is  a  career  civil  servant 
and  who  performs  his  duty  as  set  forth  by 
government  standards. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  Equal  Rights  *  *  * 
but  we  are  opposed  to  reducing,  modifying, 
eliminating  or  in  any  manner  reducing  the 
Veterans  Preference.  If  this  is  to  be  the 
stand  of  this  group,  and  all  other  groups, 
then  the  R.V.A.  would  review  its  position  on 
Equal  Rights  and  in  all  probability  oppose 
the  ERA  by  using  our  network  of  Posts,  our 
publication  and  consider  the  communication 
media  to  openly  lake  on  any  womens  group. 
It  is  unjust  when  a  group  of  women  forget 
that  over  700.000  women  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  their  action  would 
simply  indicate  to  these  women  they  were 
not  appreciated  by  other  American  women. 

I  can  say  to  you.  if  this  bill  would  in  any 
way  effect  Veterans  preference  in  public 
employment,  fields  of  education,  programs 
of  job  training,  loans  for  homes,  farms  or 
business,  hospitalization,  medical  care,  the 
position  of  this  association  is  to  openly 
oppose  House  Joint  Resolution  1.  You  are 
authorized  to  place  this  letter  In  the  tran- 
script hearing  or  In  the  Congressional 
Record.  Please  keep  us  posted  as  to  the 
action  on  this  Resolution. 
Sincerely, 

John  B.  Engberg  II, 

OCH.  National  Adjutant/Quartermaster. 

•  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  before  us  today  is  the  ERA 
and  veterans  preference.  As  we  know 
veterans  preference  gives  those  who 
have  served  in  the  military  an  advan- 
tage in  competing  for  civil  service  jobs. 
The  intent,  of  course,  is  to  recognize 
and  assign  a  special  value  to  the  expe- 
rience of  those  who  have  served  in  the 
military. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  feel  our 
service  men  auid  women  receive  too 
many  benefits  already.  I  do  not 
happen  to  share  that  view.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  to  put  a  price  on 
the  service  rendered  to  this  country  by 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform  and  by 
their  families.  You  cannot  replace  the 
years  served  overseas  without  family, 
or  the  hardships  the  family  may  en- 
counter  together   but   constantly   on 
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the  move.  These  experiences  take  a 
toll  on  the  human  spirit  and  it  is  only 
through  a  series  of  benefits  that  we 
can  hope  to  make  military  service 
worthwhile. 

The  fact  that  a  disproportionate 
number  of  veterans  are  men  gives  us 
every  reason  to  believe  this  benefit, 
and  perhaps  other  veterans  benefits  as 
well,  will  be  challenged  as  unconstitu- 
tional under  the  ERA.  Now  there  is  no 
intent  within  the  veterans  preference 
to  discriminate  against  women.  There 
are  many  women  who  have  honorably 
served  in  our  military  and  who  are  eli- 
gible for  this  benefit.  All  veterans  may 
be  eligible  for  advantages  in  Federal 
employment.  But  because  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  veterans  are 
male,  passage  of  an  ERA  without  a 
veterans  preference  amendment  might 
well  result  in  eliminating  this  impor- 
tant benefit  for  all  who  have  earned 

it.» 

•  Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
vast  population  of  men  and  women  in 
this  country  whose  selfless  and  honor- 
able sacrifices  secured  the  very  foun 
dation  of  this  Government.  I  am 
speaking,  of  course,  of  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

A  grateful  nation,  in  what  is  only  a 
token  payment  for  those  sacrifices, 
offers  its  veterans  opportunities  for 
employment  to  offset  the  hardships 
often  incurred  in  military  service. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  such  treatment, 
while  termed  veterans'  preference"  is 
really  our  obligation  to  our  soldiers. 

This  Federal— and  statewide— obliga- 
tion has  been  a  part  of  our  society  for 
more  than  100  years.  The  Congress, 
through  the  various  veterans'  prefer- 
ance  acts,  has  frequently  expressed  its 
will  in  this  regard,  particularly  for  the 
disabled  veteran,  who  bears  even  a 
greater  burden  as  a  result  of  his  or  her 
commitment. 

We  have  all  benefited  from  veteran 
employment,  the  veterans  employed  in 
the  Federal  civil  ser\ice  have  always 
been  reliable,  dedicated  workers,  and 
they  have  served  this  Nation  well.  I 
have  little  doubt  the  same  holds  true 
for  veterans  employed  as  State  civil 
servants  and  veterans  employed  in  the 
private  sector. 

I  believe  we  would  all  be  losers  if  vet- 
eran employment  benefits  were 
threatened  with  broad-cutting  legisla- 
tion of  the  kind  typified  by  the  ERA 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  read  the  amend- 
ment. I  see  several  threats  to  veterans' 
preference,  among  them: 

The  elimination  of  preference  in 
hiring  and  retaining  veterans  in  the 
Federal  public  service,  particularly 
those  who  are  disabled. 

The  elimination  of  many  State,  city, 
or  county  hiring  and  retention  prefer- 
ences afforded  veterans. 
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The  elimination  of  Federal  prefer- 
ences given  to  disadvantaged  Vietnam 
veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  14.  1983. 
the  president  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States  testified 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  At  that  time, 
she  pointed  out  that  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  a  Massachusetts  case  would 
fall  if  the  ERA  was  enacted.  Although 
that  statute  is  broader  in  scope  than 
many  other  State  laws,  it  is  not  unlike 
many  aspects  of  Federal  law.  which 
would,  by  logical  extension,  be  subject 
to  court  challenge  if  the  ERA  is  en- 
acted. 

Before  I  can  consider  supporting  the 
equal  rights  amendment,  I  need  assur- 
ances from  the  proponents  that  veter- 
ans would  continue  to  be  accorded  the 
benefits  of  employment  preference.  I 
look  for  that  assurance  not  only  for 
myself,  but  for  all  the  veterans  organi- 
zations as  well  as  the  men  and  women 
of  our  Active-Duty  Armed  Forces. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PRAYER 

IN  SCHOOL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
special  order  is  on  the  importance  of 
prayer  m  school.  I  want  to  talk  about 
the  fundamental  change  which  I  think 
is  beginning  to  take  place  in  the  Amer- 
ican body  politic.  That  change  really 
.starts  us  moving.  I  think,  away  from 
the  liberal  welfare  .state  and  toward  a 
verv  different  future. 

One  of  the  keys  to  that  change  is 
the  shift  from  materialism,  from  a 
focus  purely  on  money,  and  from  a 
focus  purely  on  what  are  we  going  to 
spend  next  and  how  much  are  we 
going  to  spend  and  how  we  are  going 
to  spend  it.  We  are  heading  back 
toward  a  world  which  is  more  spiritu- 
al. In  this  world  the  power  of  the 
mind,  the  power  of  the  will,  and  the 
power  of  discipline  are  all  important. 

Interestingly,  I  first  began  to  realize 
how  far  we  had  come  astray  intellectu- 
ally in  our  whole  attitude  toward  life 
while  I  was  reading  Gary  Wills  bril- 
liant book  on  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence entitled  Inventing  Amer- 
ica," 

Will,  in  his  book,  describes  the  men 
who  went  to  the  Continental  Congress 
and  who  passed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. In  his  description  of 
George  Washington.  Gary  Will  makes 
the  point  that  in  the  modern  age.  lib- 
eral historians  cannot  describe  Wash- 
ington because  he  does  not  fit  the 
boundaries  of  their  minds.  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  Washington's  great  power, 
and  his  great  influence,  were  a  matter 
of   moral   force.   George   Washington 


was  a  big  man,  not  just  physically 
larger  than  the  average  in  his  time, 
but  in  a  spiritual  sense.  In  terms  of 
what  the  Romans  called  persona,  he 
had  a  greater  persona  that  that  of 
normal  people. 

In  that  setting,  I  began  to  realize 
that  Gary  Will  had  placed  his  finger 
on  something  very  deep  and  very  im- 
portant, indeed:  In  the  modern  liberal 
welfare  state  moral  force  never  counts. 
With  the  singular  exception  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr,.  there  are  no  spokes- 
men we  would  think  of  as  being  moral- 
ly leaders,  who  in  fact  have  legitimate 
drive. 

If  anything,  in  the  liberal  welfare 
state,  moral  leadership  is  suspect.  It  is 
rapidly  churned  into  an  effort  to  look 
under  your  bed,  an  effort  to  persecute 
you,  and  an  effort  to  be  in  some  way 
judgmental.  I  come  back  to  that  be- 
cause I  think  that  the  power  of  the 
whole  issue  of  whether  or  not  our  chil- 
dren should  be  allowed  to  pray  in 
school  is  at  heart  a  cultural  battle.  It 
is  not  just  a  battle  of  the  spirit  in 
terms  of  whether  you  are  Christian. 
Jewish.  Islamic,  or  have  any  other 
form  of  belief  in  God.  in  a  greater 
being.  It  is  also  in  a  deeper  sense  a  cul- 
tural fight  between  two  forces:  There 
are  those  who  believe  the  world  is 
purely  materialistic,  that  in  fact  we 
came  genetically  from  some  prior  body 
and  when  we  die  we  will  cease  to  be 
here.  They  believe  the  world  is  purely 
random  chance  added  up  into  mole- 
cules, and  that  only  a  materialistic 
answer  can  explain  our  existence.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  all  of  the 
other  forces  in  the  culture  which 
would  argue  that,  in  fact,  there  is 
more  to  life  than  simply  budgets  or 
numbers  or  materialism. 

I  was  reading  Bernard  DeVoto's 
great  study.  •1846.  Year  of  Decision." 
DeVoto  is  one  of  the  great  historians 
of  the  American  West.  At  one  point  he 
talked  about  the  silly  mythology  of 
materialism  and  the  notion  that  we 
try  to  explain  in  the  modern  age  what 
really  drove  our  ancestors  to  conquer 
the  West,  to  create  a  nation,  to  open 
up  a  continent.  He  says  "if  you  take 
away  the  dream,  you  take  away  the 
power  of  the  spirit.  If  you  lake  away 
the  belief  in  a  greater  future,  you 
cannot  explain  America  or  Americans 
in  the  19th  century;  that  we  were  a 
people  who  believed  there  was  a  prom- 
ised land;  we  were  a  people  who  be- 
lieved we  were  chosen  by  God  to 
create  a  greater  world;  that  we  really 
believed  in  the  destiny  of  America  and 
that  that  phrase  coined  in  the  1840's. 
that  we  had  a  manifest  destiny;  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  richness  which  is 
greater  than  sheer  economic  power." 

It  is  ironic  in  the  20th  century  that 
the  liberal  welfare  state  has  had  its 
greatest  difficulties  in  foreign  policy  in 
dealing  with  movements,  whether  it  is 
Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the  North  Vietnam- 
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ese  or  any  other  guerrilla  movement. 
It  has  also  had  great  difficulties  in 
trying  to  analyze  statistically  what  is  a 
moral  movement.  For  example,  even  if 
you  oppose  communism  as  I  do,  even  if 
you  are  deeply  opposed  to  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  across  the  planet,  its 
great  power  has  been  a  moral  force— 
the  willingness  of  people  to  die. 

Recently  in  Beirut  we  saw  this. 
There  was  shock  in  America  that  a 
man  would  get  in  a  truck,  drive  that 
truck  into  a  building,  and  die  for  a 
cause  he  believed  in.  Yet  in  many  ways 
Khomeinis  revolution  is  a  revolution 
of  moral  force  in  Iran.  It  is  a  step 
toward  a  world  which  says  there  are 
things  more  important  than  whether 
you  can  drink  Coca-Cola  or  Pepsi  Cola, 
whether  you  can.  in  fact,  fly  on  an  air- 
plane, or  whether  you  can  buy  a  new 
suit.  How  does  that  all  come  back  to 
America  in  the  late  20th  century? 

There  has  been  a  bankrupt  concept, 
what  I  would  call  the  liberal  welfare 
state,  which  has  failed.  It  has  poured 
more  money  in  the  central  city  to  see 
the  central  city  decay  more.  It  has 
poured  money  into  schools  to  see 
schools  collapse  without  discipline.  It 
has  poured  more  money  into  police 
forces  to  find  neighborhoods  more  vio- 
lent than  ever.  It  has  tried  by  the  use 
of  money  to  buy  ourselves  a  better 
future.  In  fact,  because  of  that  very 
emphasis  on  money,  you  can  see 
Member  after  Member  coming  in  and 
.saying.  "Ah.  if  you  really  believe  in 
this,  how  many  more  billions  will  you 
spend  this  year?" 

□  1550 

I  would  say  to  you  that  entire  ap- 
proach is  bankrupt.  The  great  failure 
of  Lyndon  Johnson's  Great  Society 
and  the  liberal  welfare  state  was  pre- 
cisely this.  By  stomping  out  the  spirit- 
ual aspects  of  life,  by  destroying  those 
aspects  that  Gary  Will  described  in 
George  Washington  as  "moral  force," 
and  by  eliminating  the  importance  of 
all  those  other  symbols  that  make 
people  change  their  lives,  the  liberal 
welfare  state  crushed  the  very  things 
it  was  trying  to  grow. 

Let  me  suggest  that  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  whole  movement  about 
voting  for  prayer  in  school  is  not  some 
sanctimonious  piety.  It  is  not  some 
effort  to  say  that  we  should  do  in 
school  what  we  do  not  do  in  church.  It 
is  not  some  effort  to  say  that  only 
saints  should  be  allowed  to  be  teach- 
ers. It  is,  in  fact,  a  much  deeper  effort. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  a  cultural  battle 
between  those  who  argue  that  life  is 
essentially  material,  that  in  fact  chil- 
dren have  no  place  in  school  thinking 
about  God,  and  those  of  us  who  argue 
that  in  fact  to  suggest  that  life  is  ma- 
terial is  to  destroy  the  very  meaning  of 
life  itself.  We  can  show  you  schools 
which  are  very  poor,  but  pray.  As  a 
consequence,  they  have  no  problems 


with  discipline,  no  problems  with 
homework,  and  no  problems  with  obe- 
dience. On  the  other  hand  we  can 
show  you  other  schools  which  are  very 
rich,  but  do  not  pray.  Therefore,  they 
have  problems  with  violence  with 
people  vandalizing  the  schools  and 
with  an  absence  of  homework.  Maybe 
the  liberal  welfare  state  answer  which 
is  to  spend  even  more  money  on  the 
school  which  already  has  money,  may 
not  be  the  right  answer.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  precisely  like  giving  an  alcoholic 
more  bourbon  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
solve  his  hangover. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Stewart  in 
his  dissenting  remarks  in  Abbington 
School  District  against  Shemp  really 
brought  home  the  issue.  I  quote: 

The  compulsory  state  educational  system 
so  strengthens  a  child's  life  that  if  religious 
exercises  are  held  to  be  an  impermissible  ac- 
tivity in  schools,  religion  is  placed  at  an  arti- 
ficial and  slate-created  di-sadvantage. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  permission  of  such  ex- 
ercLses  for  those  who  want  them  is  neces- 
sary if  the  schools  are  truly  to  be  neutral  in 
the  matter  of  religion  and  a  refusal  to 
permit  religious  exercises  thus  is  seen  not  as 
the  realization  of  state  neutrality,  but 
rather  as  the  establishment  of  a  religious 
secularism. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Dan  Coats,  for  his  excellent  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  of  February  8,  which 
brought  to  all  our  attention  both  his 
own  proposed  amendment  and  the 
centrality  of  this  issue.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Coats) 
at  a  very  appropriate  time  as  he  walks 
on  the  floor. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
last  line  of  Justice  Stewart  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  line.  What  the 
ACLU  is  doing  is  not  establishing  free- 
dom of  religion.  It  is  establishing  free- 
dom from  religion.  What  the  ACLU  is 
fighting  for  is  the  establishment  "of  a 
religion  of  secularism." 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  country  at 
large  that  this  religion  of  secularism 
denies  the  very  central  nature  of 
spirit,  of  belief,  of  God. 

Furthermore  this  religion  of  secular- 
ism, as  Justice  Stewart  said,  is  in  fact 
being  imposed  upon  our  children  right 
now.  I  speak  from  personal  experience 
because  I  have  a  school  in  my  district 
in  which  young  people  can  wear  a 
Playboy  Club  T-shirt  and  nothing  will 
be  said.  They  can  wear  a  Coors  Beer  T- 
shirt  and  nothing  will  be  said.  They 
can  wear  a  Jack  Daniels  T-shirt  and 
nothing  will  be  said.  But  if  they  wear  a 
First  Baptist  Christian  Club  T-shirt, 
the  principal  of  that  school  would  be 
put  in  jail,  because  there  would  be  a 
Federal  injunction  against  him. 

I  would  suggest  that  when  any  form 
of  belief  or  behavior  in  our  society 
except  religion  is  acceptable,  but  reli- 
gion is  outlawed  by  an  act  of  the 
judge,  that,  in  fact,  we  do  have  a  sys- 
tematic discrimination  against  belief. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  un- 
derstand what  the  very  first  words  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  are  that  all  of  this 
stems  from.  The  very  first  words  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  are:  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. " 

Whenever  this  issue  has  been  dis- 
cussed, we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  establishment  of  religion 
and  the  wall  of  separation  that  has  to 
exist  between  church  and  state  in  the 
view  of  some  lawyers  in  our  society; 
however,  we  hear  very  little  of  what 
the  gentleman  is  speaking  of  and  that 
is  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  free 
exercise  of  religion. 

What  is  happening  today  in  our 
public  schools  and  in  many  of  our 
public  institutions  is  that  people  are 
being  denied  the  right  to  freely  exer- 
cise their  religion  in  this  country.  It  is 
being  done  with  prohibitions  of  Feder- 
al law.  prohibitions  imposed  by  the 
courts.  That  is  precisely  the  antithesis 
of  what  is  in  the  Constitution  of  this 
country. 

Absolutely  none  of  us  would  want  a 
situation  where  Congress  would  estab- 
lish a  state  religion.  That  is  a  given  in 
this  whole  argument:  but  also  we  do 
not  want  Congress  or  the  courts  or 
some  other  entity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment denying  people  the  ability  to 
freely  exercise  their  religion.  As  the 
gentleman  points  out.  that  is  precisely 
what  is  taking  place  in  our  schools 
today.  That  is  what  we  seek  to  have 
corrected. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Well,  would  my 
colleague  agree,  if  I  might  just  for  a 
minute  ask  the  gentleman— is  it  not  in 
fact  the  case  that  far  from  us  trying  to 
establish  a  state  religion,  it  is  the 
ACLU  which  by  litigation  is  trying  to 
impose  a  state  religion  of  secularism 
on  this  Nation? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  By  denying  the  abili- 
ty of  people  of  various  religious  per- 
suasions to  bring  their  viewpoint  into 
the  schools,  we  are  in  fact  eaablishing 
a  state  religion  of  secularism,  which  it 
seems  to  me  is  precisely  the  antithesis 
as  well  of  the  constitutional  mandate. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Georgia  for  bringing  up  this  spe- 
cial order  on  a  topic  that  I  think  is  of 
tremendous  importance.  At  least  it  is 
of  tremendous  importance  as  soon  as 
you  get  more  than  10  miles  away  from 
Washington,  D.C..  where  it  is  not 
viewed  as  such  an  important  issue. 
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It  seems  to  me.  though,  that  the  es- 
sential issue  here  involves  the  nature 
of  the  public  school  system  to  a  large 
degree.  If  indeed  the  public  school 
system  is  nothing  more  than  an  instru- 
ment of  the  state  for  teaching  the 
states  values  to  students,  then,  of 
course,  there  is  legitimate  reason  for 
questioning  the  right  of  the  state  to 
impose,  if  you  will,  a  prayer:  however, 
historically  we  have  not  thought  of 
the  public  school  system  as  an  arm  of 
the  state  which  reaches  into  communi- 
ties to  impose  the  states  values;  but 
rather,  the  state  has  merely  assisted 
parents  in  developing  community 
schools  which  presumably  reflect  the 
values  of  those  parents  and  those  com- 
munities. 

It  is  in  that  context  that  I  think  the 
school  prayer  issue  is  of  tremendous 
substantive  as  well  as  symbolic  impor- 
tance, because  it  reaffirms  that  essen- 
tial principle,  which  is  that  the  public 
school  districts  out  there  are  assisted 
by  the  stale,  certainly,  but  they  are 
fundamentally  instruments  of  the 
community  and  they  should  reflect 
the  community's  values. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  have  not  been  in- 
volved in  the  discussion  of  this  issue 
previously  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
happen  to  share  some  of  the  concerns 
that  the  gentleman  expresses  about 
the  court  decisions  that  have  prohibit- 
ed certain  religious  activities  in  my 
home  community  of  250  or  300  people, 
activities  that  in  the  history  of  this 
country  were  carried  on  without  ques- 
tion, activities  that  in  my  opinion  did 
not  impose  any  sort  of  state  religion 
on  anybody.  But  by  the  same  token, 
even  though  I  recognize  the  gentle- 
man's concerns  and  support  many  of 
the  things  that  the  gentleman  is  dis- 
cussing, the  gentleman  addresses  his 
broad  concerns  in  the  name  of  prayer 
in  school  alone. 

Now.  I  prayed  in  school.  I  grew  up  in 
a  small  town  high  school  class  of  nine, 
graduated  in  the  top  five  someplace. 
As  I  recall,  we  prayed  every  day. 
Nobody  ever  raised  any  questions 
about  it. 

The  question  I  have,  though,  is 
when  the  gentleman  packages  his  idea 
as  prayer  in  school,  what  prayer  are 
we  talking  about?  Who  is  going  to 
write  the  prayer?  Does  the  gentleman 
have  in  mind  that  all  faiths  will  use 
the  same  prayer?  Is  it  a  special  prayer 
that  we  could  be  discussing  here 
today?  That  always  bothers  me.  Who 
is  going  to  establish  this  prayer  that 
the  gentleman  wants  to  establish  in 
the  school  system  in  this  country? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man asks  a  very  thoughtful  question. 
Fortunately,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 


ana has  been  developing  an  approach 
which  we  think  meets  precisely  that 
concern. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
raises  a  very  legitimate  question,  that 
is  of  concern.  It  is  of  concern  not  only 
to  those  who  oppose  prayer  in  school 
amendments,  but  even  those  who  ad- 
vocate it.  because  while  we  recognize 
that  the  school  that  we  are  used  to. 
that  we  grow  up  in,  might  compose 
the  kind  of  prayer  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  us.  but  would  not  be  the 
case  throughout  the  country  and  may 
in  the  future  not  be  the  case  in  our 
own  school  districts. 

I  think  one  of  the  weaknesses  of 
some  of  the  amendments  that  have 
been  before  us  is  that  there  was  no 
specific  prohibition  against  involve- 
ment of  the  state  or  involvement  of 
the  school  authorities  or  others  in  au- 
thority in  terms  of  the  form  or  the 
content  of  the  prayer  or  the  religious 
activity. 

I  have  drafted  a  school  prayer 
amendment  which  specifically  address- 
es those  issues  which  I  think  is  an  im- 
provement on  some  of  the  prayer  ef- 
forts that  are  here.  I  would  be  happy 
to  share  that  with  the  gentleman. 

It  specifically  prohibits  any  state  in- 
volvement in  the  form  or  content  of 
the  religious  activity  or  the  religious 
prayer  that  is  before  our  schools  and 
that  is  a  very  legitimate  concern  that 
we  ought  to  address  to  protect  minori- 
ties. I  think  that  we  had  better  get  to 
what  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
were  talking  about  when  they  wrote 
the  first  amendment. 

D  1600 

But  the  point  I  would  like  to  impress 
on  the  gentleman  is  that  we  should 
not  allow  disagreement  over  how  the 
amendment  should  be  worded  to  pro- 
hibit us  from  debating  that  on  the 
floor.  I  regret  that  we  have  to  have  a 
few  of  us  here  talk  about  this  after  the 
legislative  business  has  concluded, 
after  people  have  gone  back  to  their 
office  when  80  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  support  or  at  least  are  de- 
bating the  issue. 

Let  us  get  it  up  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Let  us 
get  the  thing  discharged  from  the 
committee  where  it  has  been  button- 
holed and  held  down  year  after  year 
and  let  us  talk  about  it. 

We  can  then  discuss  and  debate  in 
the  form  that  has  been  given  to  us  by 
the  Founding  Fathers  whether  or  not 
we  should  have  an  amendment  and 
how  that  amendment  should  be  craft- 
ed. But  what  I  regret  is  the  fact  that 
we  come  over  here  and  the  only  way 
we  can  talk  about  it  is  to  come  over 
here  after  the  legislative  session.  We 
cannot  get  the  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  bring  this  bill 


forward  where  we  can  discuss  it  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  once  again? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  am  still  unclear 
about  the  prayer  itself.  Again  let  me 
say  that  in  my  hometown  where  you 
have  a  small  gymnasium  and  you  have 
the  Lutheran  League  group  that  wants 
to  go  and  use  that  gymnasium,  they 
ought  not  to  be  prevented  from  doing 
that.  So  I  think  the  court  has  over- 
stepped its  bounds. 

But  when  you  talk  about  a  prayer  in 
a  school  where  a  third  of  the  children 
may  be  Protestant,  a  third  Catholic, 
and  a  third  Jewish,  what  kind  of  a 
prayer  are  you  going  to  introduce  in 
that  classroom? 

Mr.  WEBER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
teman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
raises  an  interesting  point.  But  there 
is  an  ultimate  safeguard  and  I  just 
raised  the  point. 

The  gentleman  went  to  a  school 
somewhat  smaller  than  mine,  but 
really  we  come  from  essentially  the 
same  region  of  the  country.  German, 
Scandinavian  background.  My  home- 
town was  a  little  larger  than  the  gen- 
tleman's, about  2.300  people,  and  we 
went  to  school  at  about  the  same  time. 
Yet  we  never  prayed  in  my  school. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  there 
is  no  requirement  that  a  community 
insist  on  prayer  in  its  schools.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  commu- 
nities of  great  religious  and  ethnic  di- 
versity probably  will  choose  not  to  for 
just  the  reason  the  gentleman  has 
cited. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  you  are  not  suggest- 
ing I  turned  out  better  than  you  be- 
cause I  prayed  in  .school,  are  you? 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
know  the  cause  of  the  gentleman's  in- 
tellectual superiority.  Maybe  that  had 
something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  was  not  using  the 
superiority  as  a  given.  I  was  just  sug- 
gesting that  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  a  cause  and  effect  between 
success  and  prayer  in  school.  I  am  cu- 
rious when  you  package  this  as  prayer 
in  school  what  prayer  are  you  talking 
about? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  remind  the 
gentleman.  You  may  not  have  been 
with  us  on  the  floor  the  other  day 
when  the  very  distinguished  majority 
whip  came  on  the  floor  and  we  were 
talking  about  this.  Let  me  clarify  the 
point  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  is 
making,  and  some  of  us  suggested  that 
possibly  we  might  bring  up  the  prayer 
in  school  issue  in  the  broadest  sense. 
We  might  devote  1  or  2  days  of  official 
business  of  the  House  to  debating  it.  I 
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think  we  could  encourage  gentlemen 
like  yourself  to  offer  amendments  that 
would  clarify  and  safeguard  and  pro- 
tect. 

The  gentleman,  your  party's  very 
distinguished  whip,  said  to  us,  "Well, 
we  have  dealt  with  prayer  in  school  in 
1969.  We  voted  on  it." 

I  am  not  sure  what  the  gentleman 
was  doing  in  1969.  but  I  know  one  of 
our  Members  I  believe  was  in  high 
school.  Several  of  us  were  in  college. 
One  or  two  of  us  were  barely  into  the 
labor  market.  And  we  all  thought  it 
was  very  exciting  that  back  in  this 
period  when  we  were  young,  eager, 
and  excited  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip  dealt  with  prayer  in 
school.  But  we  also  thought  that  possi- 
bly this  is  an  issue  which  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  support. 
It  at  least  deserves  the  majority  party 
bringing  it  to  the  floor  in  an  orderly 
and  systematic  manner,  with  an  open 
rule  it  would  be,  to  allow  people  like 
yourself  to  then  raise  that  issue.  We 
would  then  look  forward  to  your  help 
in  arranging  for  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think,  though, 
what  we  need  to  do  is  to  be  somewhat 
specific  in  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  because  it  is  a 
question  raised  very  legitimately  about 
this  issue. 

What  we  have  always  talked  about  is 
voluntary  school  prayer,  and  that  car- 
ries with  it  a  number  of  different  op- 
tions. To  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, it  carries  with  it  the  option  of 
some  schools  to  have  a  moment  of  si- 
lence for  prayer.  Within  the  schools 
that  would  be  a  voluntary  school 
prayer  program. 

It  also  carries  with  it  the  option  of 
allowing  each  child  to  compose  a 
prayer  and  repeat  that  prayer  at  some 
point  during  the  function  of  the  class- 
room. That  would  be  an  optional  kind 
of  program  that  would  assure  that  all 
of  the  diversity  that  was  within  that 
classroom  got  represented  at  some 
point  or  another. 

It  carries  with  it  the  option  of  set- 
ting aside  times  for  only  those  people 
that  wish  to  participate  to  go  to  a  spe- 
cial ceremony  of  some  sort. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  options  that 
are  available,  providing  you  pass  the 
amendment.  But  if  you  do  not  pass  the 
amendment,  none  of  those  options  are 
available  and  that  is  the  problem  out 
there  right  now.  The  communities  do 
not  have  the  ability  to  set  up  pro- 
grams of  a  similar  type  to  what  we 
engage  in  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives every  day. 

I  do  not  hear  anybody  coming  on  the 
House  floor  and  questioning  who  com- 
posed the  prayer  that  we  had  before 
us  today.  We  all  know  that  the  person 


at  the  podium  composed  the  prayer 
and  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  in  some 
similar  way  in  the  classrooms  and  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  country  that 
American  schoolchildren  ought  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  same  kind  of 
spiritual  beginning  to  a  day  in  public 
life. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  And  in  that  spirit, 
in  fact,  of  today's  prayer,  I  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gekas). 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  ask  his  immedi- 
ate forgiveness  for  being  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  which  has  received  much 
of  his  criticism.  You  can  pretend  for 
the  moment  that  I  am  at  the  micro- 
phone on  that  side. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  We  know  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  with 
us  in  spirit  no  matter  where  he  is  geo- 
graphically. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I,  too,  have  pondered 
long  over  the  question  of  voluntary 
prayer  and  had  wondered  whether 
even  while  I  was  taking  my  particular 
poll  in  my  district  to  determine  how 
the  people  in  central  Pennsylvania  felt 
about  voluntary  prayer,  and  I  was  not 
surprised  by  the  result,  which  was  75 
to  80  percent  in  favor  of  voluntary 
prayer. 

But  after  the  results  came  in.  a 
thought  came  to  me:  Did  I  fail  in  my 
mission  of  trying  to  determine  what 
the  people  felt  because  I  did  not  try  to 
determine  through  that  questionnaire 
what  the  youngsters  felt.  Was  it  an 
important  element  of  our  discussion 
here  to  determine  what  the  youngsters 
in  the  middle  schools  and  the  grade 
schools  and  the  high  schools  of  our 
area  felt  about  voluntary  prayer? 

The  answer  came  to  me  out  of  the 
blue,  so  to  speak,  because  a  group  of 
youngsters  in  Williamsport,  Pa., 
brought  the  matter  to  such  a  head 
that  it  is  now  the  central  issue  in  a 
case  before  the  Federal  courts. 

It  is  they  who  wanted  voluntary 
prayer.  They  went  to  extremes  to  try 
to  get  together  young  people  of  the 
same  ilk,  of  the  same  persuasion,  of 
the  same  feeling  about  voluntary 
prayer  within  the  school  and  formed  a 
club  for  that  purpose. 

Part  of  the  answer— and  I  wish  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  had  re- 
mained on  the  scene,  because  I  wanted 
to  tell  him  that  the  youngsters  will 
take  care  of  those  lapses  and  those 
vacuums  that  we  do  not  discuss  here 
today  themselves.  They  will  prepare 
the  proper  prayers.  They  will  get  to- 
gether and  make  it  known  to  the 
school  districts  what  they  feel  is  a 
proper  vehicle  and  a  proper  manner  in 
which  to  express  their  religious  pray- 
ers in  a  day's  time. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  will  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  really  a  tremen- 
dously encouraging  thing.  I  think  it  re- 
flects something  that  is  happening 
throughout  our  culture  as  a  whole. 

You  think  about  this  institution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  in 
recent  years  a  large  number  of  prayer 
groups  and  Bible  study  groups  have 
been  organized  within  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  belong  to  one  that 
meets  on  Wednesday  morning.  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  belongs 
to  another  one.  There  are  a  variety  of 
groups  like  that  that  meet  here  within 
the  institution  in  which  we  spend  most 
of  our  waking  hours,  if  you  will,  work- 
ing and  making  friendships  and  doing 
our  business. 

If  that  is  a  reflection  of  a  broader 
cultural  trend,  if  you  will  a  spiritual 
renewal,  if  I  can  presume  to  even  sug- 
gest such  a  thing,  is  it  not  then  unfor- 
tunate that  it  is  the  highest  court  in 
the  land  that  is  in  essence  prohibiting 
the  younger  generation  from  doing 
precisely  what  we  do  here  in  their  in- 
stitution in  which  they  spend  most  of 
their  waking  hours  and  days  learning, 
doing  business,  making  friendships, 
and  developing  their  values,  because 
they  really  are  trying  to  emulate  in 
many  ways  precisely  the  same  phe- 
nomena that  occurs  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

We  are  permitted  to  do  it  on  public 
property.  They  are  not  permitted  to 
do  it  on  public  property. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  If  I  may  recapture  the 
time,  I  just  wanted  to  add  one  caveat 
to  what  I  am  saying.  If  I  had  my 
druthers,  as  we  say,  about  what  course 
voluntary  prayer  should  take  in  our 
country,  in  its  reentry  into  our  school 
lives,  I  would  prefer  the  kind  of  solu- 
tion that  was  found  by  these  young- 
sters in  the  Williamsport  area  high 
schools.  That  is,  the  club,  the  symbol- 
ism, and  reality  that  emerged  from 
within  the  students  in  the  school  body 
itself. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  need  a 
constitutional  amendment  really|to  ac- 
complish that.  It  awaits  the  outcome 
of  the  case  which  is  now  in  the  federal 
system.  But  one  way  or  another,  it  is 
predictable,  and  that  is  why  I  am  so 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia for  having  this  little  symposium. 

One  way  or  another,  voluntary 
prayer  is  in  the  near  and  far  future  of 
our  legislative  actions. 

D  1610 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hunter). 

Mr  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  question  posed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  regarding  the  irony 
that  we  pray  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  we  have  prayer  meet- 
ings and  yet  the  children  in  our 
schools  throughout  the  land  are  not 
allowed  to  pray.  I  think  that  has  been 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  I 
think  that  the  reason  they  have  made 
the  decision  the  way  they  have  is  be- 
cause they  feel  that  perhaps  Congress- 
men need  to  pray  more  than  the 
schoolchildren  do. 

I  think  that  is  probably  the  guts  of 
their  decision. 

You  know,  the  gentleman  made  a 
great  point;  he  said  the  children  will 
take  care  of  the  substance  of  the  pray- 
ers. Now  that  remindes  me.  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  was  saying 
•Well,  what  prayer  do  you  have  in 
mind?  What  is  a  prayer?"  That  to  me 
is  akin  to  a  body  deliberating,  for  ex- 
ample, over  whether  or  not  they 
should  pass  legislation  relating  to  the 
institution  of  marriage,  and  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  or  Congressmen,  gets  up 
and  says.  Well,  just  whose  marriage 
are  you  talking  about?"  Or  Who  did 
you  have  in  mind  to  marry?"  Or  'Just 
what  individuals  are  we  talking 
about?" 

Obviously  the  individual  children  in 
the  schools  are  going  to  come  up  with 
the  substance  of  the  prayers.  They  are 
going  to  take  care  of  that  problem 
themselves.  I  think  it  is  going  to  go 
much  more  smoothly,  much  more 
smoothly  than  that  projected  by  the 
opposition  on  this  House  floor. 

I  think  that  problem  will  be  taken 
care  of. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gingrich)  makes  an  excellent  point  in 
that  the  American  people  have  put 
the  school  prayer  issue  high  on  their 
agendas.  That  issue  has  a  high  priori- 
ty and  a  high  approval  rating  with 
them. 

This  House  and  the  Democratic 
leadership  in  this  House  is  not  letting 
the  issue  come  forward  for  debate.  I 
think  that  is  the  key  issue  we  are  talk- 
ing about  today. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  giving  us  time  to  comment  on 
it. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Macx). 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
going  to  address  myself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutionality.  That  has 
been  raised.  Certainly  the  question  of 
what  kind  of  prayer  is  one  that  will  be 
debated  for  a  long,  long  time. 

I  guess  the  comments  that  I  want  to 
make  kind  of  come  from  some  person- 
al experiences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  from  a  family  of 
eight  children.  I  was  raised  Catholic.  I 
have  an  older  sister  who  is  a  Catholic 
nun.  I  have  a  younger  brother  who  is  a 
Baptist  minister. 


I  would  suggest  that  in  a  family  of 
eight  children  when  you  can  have  that 
kind  of  diversity,  I  would  suggest  that 
in  this  great  country  of  ours  we  can 
find  the  kind  of  diversity  with  respect 
to  prayer  that  we  would  like  to  ex- 
press. 

The  second  point  is  one  of  the  expe- 
riences I  have  had  over  the  past  5  or  6 
years  was  involvement  in  some  drug 
rehabilitation  programs  that  we  devel- 
oped in  Lee  County,  Fla.,  to  try  to 
help  the  children  in  our  community 
get  over  or  to  throw  this  habit  of  drug 
use. 

As  I  started  to  investigate  these  dif- 
ferent types  of  programs,  whether  it 
was  the  Palmer  drug  abuse  program  in 
Texas,  whether  it  was  the  Straight 
program  in  Sarasota  or  the  Life  pro- 
gram in  Sarasota.  Fla.,  the  one 
common  thread  that  held  all  of  these 
together  in  trying  to  get  people 
headed  back  in  the  right  direction 
again  was  their  belief  and  their  discus- 
sion and  their  willingness  and  their 
ability  to  talk  about  their  belief  in  a 
Supreme  Being. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have 
that  opportunity  to  let  our  children 
have  that  same  opportunity. 

So  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich)  yielding  and 
giving  me  an  opportunity  to  express 
those  thoughts. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

I  would  simply  say  that  the  great  di- 
viding line  in  the  late  20th  century 
America  is  not  between  Baptists  and 
Catholics,  whether  they  are  in  the 
same  family  or  not:  not  between  Chri.s- 
tian  and  Jew.  it  is  in  fact  between 
those  who  believe  that  there  is  a  spir- 
itual being,  that  there  is  a  world  that 
is  spiritual  and  that  cannot  be  de- 
scribed in  dollars  and  cents  or  econo- 
metric models  or  any  of  the  modern 
computerized  numbers  that  dominate 
this  city  and  those  who,  frankly, 
would  drive  God  and  the  talk  of  God 
and  would  drive  the  spirit  and  would 
drive  the  soul  and  would  drive  any- 
thing which  is  nonmaterialistic  out  of 
our  system  and  would  then  demand  of 
our  system  that  it  give  the  fruits  of 
life  which  are  only  attainable,  as  the 
gentleman  said  about  those  young 
people  who  had  been  saved  from  hard 
drugs,  precisely  because  they  have 
found  a  meaning  beyond  their  materi- 
alistic gain. 

I  think  that  is  the  great  dividing  line 
in  this  society,  between  those  who  in 
fact  fear  a  theocracy,  feel  that  some- 
how we  will  impose  a  state  religion 
more  than  they  fear  cocaine,  more 
than  they  fear  drunk  drivers,  more 
than  they  fear  the  reality  of  the  world 
around  them. 

I  would  simply  say  that  any  citizen 
who  lives  in  America  today  and  can 
walk  down  the  street  of  any  average 
American  city  and  go  through  any  av- 
erage American  school  and  come  to 


the  conclusion  that  a  religious  dicta- 
torship is  a  greater  danger  than  mug- 
ging, robberies,  drug  use.  or  any  of  the 
other  common  everyday  occurrences, 
is  in  fact  a  citizen  almost  totally  out  of 
touch  with  reality.  The  ACLU  in  that 
sense  verges  on  paranoia,  is  almost 
psychopathic  in  its  commitment  to  a 
vision  of  an  American  danger  that 
simply  does  not  exist,  that  is  literally 
impossible  except  in  the  most  esoteric 
salons  of  the  liberal  elite  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Nevada. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

You  know.  I  think  there  is  another 
very  important  principle  involved  in 
this  whole  discussion  of  prayer  in  our 
Nations  schools.  We  talk  about 
rights— the  right  to  pray,  and  the 
right  to  not  pray  if  that  is  your  choice. 
But  when  we  consider  this  issue,  let  us 
not  forget  something  basic  to  our 
whole  way  of  life. 

Prayer,  whether  in  schools  or 
churches  or  in  the  home,  establishes 
the  attitudes,  ideas,  and  beliefs  that 
underlie  our  whole  economic  system. 
The  success  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  depends  upon  a  reliance  on  the 
family  unit,  the  work  ethic,  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  individual  social  and 
economic  responsibility.  So  when  our 
Government  says  "No.  you  can't  pray 
in  school."  what  've  are  actually  doing 
is  discouraging  the  development,  in 
our  children,  of  the  very  philosophies 
and  beliefs  that  make  our  way  of  life 
possible.  To  deny  prayer  in  schools  is 
essentially  to  begin  the  process  of  dis- 
mantling the  social  and  economic 
structure  that  binds  this  Nation  to- 
gether, and  makes  it  work  so  well. 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  be  thinking 
about  that. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Coats). 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
once  again  make  the  point,  obviously 
those  of  us  here  feel  very  strongly 
about  this  issue,  we  feel  if  the  matter 
were  allowed  to  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  that  the 
majority  would  see  it  our  way,  that 
the  majority  of  the  country  supports 
that  kind  of  thing. 

I  want  to  point  out  again  here  we 
are  in  a  special  order  talking  about  a 
subject  which  we  think  the  American 
people  deserve  to  have  a  hearing  on, 
that  it  ought  to  be  before  us  not  in  a 
special  order  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  allows  any  Member 
to  come  down  and  say  anything  he 
wants,  but  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the 
agenda  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

It  is  very  frustrating  to  us  that 
something  that  is  so  much  on  the 
minds  of  so  many  people  in  the  United 
States  cannot  even  be  placed  on  the 
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agenda  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; that  committee  chairmen  refuse 
to  let  it  out  of  committee  so  that  we 
can  even  talk  about  it. 

If  Members  have  reservations  about 
the  school  prayer  amendment,  fine. 
Let  us  discuss  these  reservations.  If  we 
need  to  make  adjustments  in  it  to  pro- 
tect minorities  or  provide  protections, 
fine,  let  us  do  that.  Let  us  do  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  but  let  us  let  the 
majority  work  its  will  as  we  do  in 
every  other  area  of  our  society. 

What  we  are  really  calling  for  here 
today  is  simply  a  chance  to  talk  about 
it,  to  bring  it  up  and  let  the  majority 
work  its  will. 

Yet  we  have  been  denied  that  time 
after  time  after  time  and  it  is  frustrat- 
ing that  an  issue  of  this  importance  to 
this  country  and  to  this  Nation,  we  are 
not  even  allowed  the  opportunity  to 
debate  it. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  makes  a  very  valid  point. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  believe 
that  some  sign  of  our  spiritual  com- 
mitment to  God  is  legitimate.  Over  80 
percent  of  the  American  people  have 
for  25  years  been  in  favor  of  overturn- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  ruling  and 
have  been  in  favor  of  some  kind  of 
right  to  pray  in  schools.  That  means, 
for  example,  that  if  the  prayer  in 
school  amendment  were  a  human 
being,  it  would  have  voted  now  in 
three  elections.  It  has  been  around 
that  long.  This  is  not  something  brand 
new  that  we  put  together  this  week  in 
order  to  have  something  to  do  in  this 
body.  This  body  has  had  25  years  to 
study  this  issue. 

I  think  the  gentlewoman  made  one 
point  which  I  want  to  make  again 
before  I  yield.  She  talked  about  rights. 
People  need  to  understand  that  we  are 
slowly  and  inexorably  moving  toward 
a  situation  in  which  under  the  con- 
stant hammering  pressure  of  the  liber- 
al left  and  the  ACLU.  will  yield  result. 
This  result  will  be  that  somewhere  -n 
America,  some  day,  a  first  grader  will 
stand  up  and  pray  and  be  arrested. 
Now  that  sounds  silb .  You  would  say, 
■'That  cannot  be  in  America."  If  we 
did  that  on  a  TV  situation  comedy,  we 
would  laugh  at  it.  But  I  was  really 
struck  recently  by  something.  My  de- 
termination to  fight  on  this  issue  was 
enhanced.  On  this  day,  I  met  with  a 
group  of  pastors  in  my  district  who 
were  very  concerned  about  the  parents 
in  Nebraska  who  had  been  locked  up 
because  they  wanted  to  send  their 
child  Lo  a  Christian  school  without 
State  interference.  Then,  I  heard  a 
radio  news  report  that  Jodie  Foster 
had  been  found  with  cocaine  coming 
back  from  the  United  States,  but  there 
was  "insufficient  quantity  to  arrest 
her." 
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Now  I  thought  to  myself,  what  if  I 
had  described  to  you  a  nation  in  which 
a  cocaine  user  would  be  let  go,  but 
seven  parents  who  wanted  to  send 
their  children  to  a  school  so  they 
could  learn  about  God  would  be  ar- 
rested. That  would  sound  like  the 
Soviet  Union,  like  Nazi  Germany  or  a 
degenerate  dictatorship.  But  you 
would  not  have  chosen  it  in  a  multi- 
choice  test  as  the  United  States  of 
America. 

So  I  say  that  when  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nevada  talks  about  rights,  we 
have  to  recognize  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress, unless  we  act,  are  permitting  the 
courts  to  move  slowly  and  steadily  in  a 
course  of  action:  First  of  all,  to  brow- 
beat by  court  decree  the  school 
boards,  then  to  threaten  principals, 
and  finally  to  imprison  parents.  Liter- 
ally, at  some  point  in  our  lifetime 
some  first  grkder  will  make  the  dire 
mistake  of  praying  over  an  exam.  He 
will  then  be  thrown  in  jail  because 
that  will  be  the  most  illegal  act  avail- 
able in  that  school  that  day. 

And  this  is  not  a  mockery.  This  is 
not  some  exaggeration.  This  is  the 
long-term  direction  of  court  decisions 
for  20  years  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  because  I  would  like 
to  also  build  on  the  point  made  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Nevada  about 
rights. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
really  the  framework  of  the  democra- 
cy which  followed.  Our  whole  consti- 
tutional democracy  was  based  upon 
the  framework  laid  down  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  a  statement  of  rights.  It  was  also  a 
statement  of  where  those  rights  came 
from.  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence says  that  we  are  endowed  by  our 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights. 

Now,  what  we  are  succeeding  in 
doing  in  our  society  at  the  present 
time  is  moving  away  from  that  idea 
that  somehow  rights  now  come  from 
the  Constitution  or  rights  come  from 
Government  or  rights  come  from  men 
rather  than  rights  coming  from  the 
Creator  as  recognized  by  our  forefa- 
thers. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a 
tragic  loss  in  modern  day  society  be- 
cause if  you  accept  that  rights  come 
from  your  Creator,  you  accept  a  cer- 
tain spiritual  value  of  life  itself.  And 
that  is  what  we  are  losing  in  society 
today. 

And  it  is  interesting  and  people 
ought  to  do  it,  go  back  through  that 
same  Declaration  of  Independence 
from  time  to  time,  and  where  they  are 
listing  indictments  against  that  King, 
put  the  word  "Congress"  in  there,  or 
put  the  words  "Federal  Government" 
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in  there  and  you  will  find  out  that 
many  of  the  things  that  our  forefa- 
thers feared  from  a  large  central  gov- 
ernment have,  in  fact,  come  true  in 
20th  century  America,  from  the  source 
of  central  government,  here  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
whole. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
look  back  at  that  basic  framework  and 
recognize  that  once  you  lose  the  idea 
that  rights  come  from  the  Creator, 
once  you  fail  to  acknowledge  that  Cre- 
ator as  a  part  of  the  whole  spiritual 
value  of  democracy,  that  you  have  lost 
something  very  important.  You  begin 
to  regain  it  when  you  put  the  kinds  of 
things  back  into  your  public  institu- 
tions, including  your  schools,  that  ac- 
knowledge God,  that  acknowledge  the 
Creator  as  a  part  of  the  everyday  life 
of  all  of  its  citizens. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me.  if  I  may. 
before  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  make  the  point  to  reen- 
force  what  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania said.  Many  of  our  most  liberal 
and  radical  critics  yearn  back  to 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  eagerly  em- 
brace Thomas  Jefferson's  strongest 
statements  on  this  issue. 

Yet,  the  fact  is  it  is  Jefferson  who  is 
the  primary  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  who  appeals  to  our 
Creator  for  unalienable  rights.  It  is 
Jefferson  who  belongs  to  the  first 
committee  that  drafted  the  first  draft 
of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States 
which  specifically  talks  about  God 
blessing  us.  It  is  Jefferson  who  in  his 
development  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, while  providing  for  freedom  of 
religion,  suggests  that  students  can  go 
to  any  religious  instruction  they 
desire.  He  does  not  suggest  they  can 
cut  out  and  not  go  to  any  religious  in- 
struction. He  said  they  can  go  to  any 
religious  instruction  they  desire. 

And  this  was  generally  conceded  to 
be  the  most  radical  person  supporting 
religious  freedom  in  America  in  his 
generation  among  politicians. 

So  I  would  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  in  reminding  us 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  saw  fit  to  base 
all  freedom  on  rights  given  us  by  our 
Creator  tied,  in  fact,  the  very  fabric  of 
freedom  to  a  spiritual  commitment 
and  spiritual  belief. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  motto  chosen  by 
our  forefathers  in  that  Great  Seal  and 
for  this  country.  "In  God  We  Trust." 
was  something  of  immense  importance 
to  them. 

And  it  is  inscribed  over  the  head  of 
the  gentleman  as  he  speaks  from  the 
well  in  this  House.  It  says  above  the 
Speaker's  podium.  "In  God  We  Trust." 

And  the  question  that  we  are  raising 
here  is  whether  or  not  you  can  put 
that  motto  in  that  form  in  the  class- 
rooms  of  this  country.   It   is   highly 
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doubtful  under  what  we  have  now 
done  through  our  court  system  that 
that  motto  inscribed  on  the  wall  the 
way  it  is  in  this  Chamber  can  be  put 
into  the  public  school  classrooms. 
That  just  raises  a  question  of  where 
we  have  gone  as  a  society. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta (Mr.  Weber). 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thanli  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  return  to  a  point  made  by 
our  colleague  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Coats)  a  few  minutes  ago  about  the 
fact  that  what  is  really  unfortunate  is 
that  we  are  not  able  to  get  this  issue 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  debated  and  voted 
upon  because  the  issue  has  been  tied 
up  for  decades,  literally,  by  the  Demo- 
cratic majority. 

And  I  just  want  to  make  two  points 
that  I  think  are  important  in  consider- 
ing that. 

As  I  talked  to  my  constituents  back 
in  my  district,  there  is  a  whole  string 
of  issues  that  they  have  talked  to  me 
about.  They  say,  "Why  doesn't  Con- 
gress do  anything  about  this?" 

We  could  go  through  them  all,  but  I 
think  they  differ  from  region  to 
region. 

The  school  prayer  amendment  prob- 
ably better  than  any  other  single  issue 
explains  why  there  is  a  whole  series  of 
issues  that  Congress  never  deals  with 
and  that  is  because  the  values  of  this 
city  are  fundamentally  different  from 
the  values  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

And  I  guess  I  would  go  a  step  fur- 
ther and  I  would  say  the  values  of  the 
country  are  somewhat  different  than 
the  values  of  the  Democratic  majority, 
at  least  as  reflected  through  the  prior- 
ities that  they  present  to  the  Nation  in 
the  agenda  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Second  of  all,  and  I  think  it  is  tre- 
mendously important,  those  who  de- 
tract from  the  notion  of  school  prayer 
frequently  refer  to  it  in  terms  of  a 
throwback.  We  are  going  to  go  back  to 
school  prayer. 

I  would  argue  that  in  this  case  as  in 
many  others  the  people  of  the  country 
are,  in  a  number  of  respects,  way 
ahead  of  the  politicians  and  they  have 
recognized  a  basic  change  in  our  socie- 
ty that  makes  this  issue  more  impor- 
tant, if  anything,  than  it  was  in  the 
past.  And  that  is  because  as  we  have 
seen  over  the  last  10  to  20  years  an  in- 
creasing percentage  of  a  child's  time  is 
spent  not  with  his  parents,  but  with 
others,  because  of  two-worker  families 
and  things  like  that,  the  school  has 
become  an  increasingly  important 
arena  for  the  socialization  of  our 
young  people. 

As  I  have  talked  to  teachers,  for  in- 
stance, they  frequently  complain 
about  the  fact— and  rightly  so— that 
today  they  have  a  much  heavier 
burden  in  terms  of  assuming  responsi- 
bilities that  belonged  to  parents  in 


earlier  generations,  but  now  because 
both  parents  are  working,  they  cannot 
assume  that  responsibility. 

I  think  that  a  lot  of  parents  recog- 
nize that.  And  part  of  the  reason— not 
the  entire  reason— that  there  is  such 
support  for  school  prayer  is  the  under- 
standing that  if  we  are  going  to  rely 
on  the  schools  to  a  greater  and  greater 
degree  to  socialize  our  youth,  there 
should  be  some  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  important  to  this  country 
that  young  people  have  spiritual 
values  as  well  as  materialistic  values. 
And  that  is  in  a  very  true  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  a  progressive  spirit  that 
says  that  we  should  restore  the  right 
of  the  children  to  pray  in  schools  and 
recognize  the  importance  of  that  to  a 
culture  that  is  changing  as  rapidly  as 
ours. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  made  an  ex- 
cellent point  in  talking  about  the 
church  in  Nebraska  that  was  in  fact 
chained  closed. 

When  you  look  at  the  situation  with 
regard  to  prayer  in  school  you  can  see 
exactly  what  happened  and  you  can 
see  some  of  the  fears  that  the  gentle- 
man spoke  of  actually  coming  to  be. 
because  here  you  had  a  community  of 
people  who  because  their  children 
were  not  allowed  to  pray  in  public 
schools,  brought  the  school  into  the 
church  in  that  small  church  in  Ne- 
braska. 

And  I  arrived  at  the  church  the  day 
after  it  was  chained  closed  by  the 
State,  by  the  local  sheriff.  I  thought  it 
was  a  somewhat  dramatic  thing  to 
have  a  church  in  the  United  States— it 
was  probably  the  only  church  in  the 
free  world  that  was  chained  closed  by 
a  government  authority. 

I  asked  for  the  justification  for 
chaining  this  church  closed.  And  the 
justification  was,  well,  the  teachers  in 
this  Christian  school  are  not  certified. 
They  have  not  got  thei-  proper  certifi- 
cation to  teach  children  so  we  had  to 
chain  the  church  closed  because  they 
are  holding  the  school  in  the  church. 

Well,  I  asked  for  the  results  of  the 
achievement  test,  if  any.  that  these 
children  had  taken.  And  they  sent 
back  the  results  of  the  California 
Achievement  Test,  a  standard  test,  of 
the  children  who  were  in  that  church 
and  whose  parents— presently  I  think 
some  of  the  parents  are  still  in  jail  for 
sending  their  children  to  this  school— 
they  sent  back  the  results  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Achievement  Test  taken  by 
these  children  and  they  were  1  year  to 
I'/i  years  ahead  of  their  counterparts 
in  the  public  school  in  the  basic  funda- 
mental courses  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  In  other  words,  the  chil- 
dren who  went  to  this  Christian  school 


were  far  ahead  of  their  public  school 
counterparts  and  yet,  their  parents 
were,  in  fact,  jailed  primarily  because 
they  had  brought  their  children  into  a 
church  where  they  could  have  school- 
ing and  prayer  at  the  same  time. 
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Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out— the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  think  is  more  familiar  with 
this  case  than  I  am— is  it  not  true  that 
those  Christian  schools  in  Nebraska 
have  agreed  to  permit  performance 
evaluation  of  students  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  their  certification? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Absolutely.  They 
said.  "Listen,  we  will  test  our  kids 
against  counterparts  of  public 
schools, "  and  the  tests  that  they  have 
taken  show  the  children  to  be  far 
ahead  of  their  counterparts  in  the 
public  schools. 

Mr.  WEBER.  So  the  Christian 
schools  in  question  have  accepted  the 
fact  that  they  need  to  maintain  cer- 
tain quality  standards  and  they  are 
willing  to  submit  to  an  evaluation 
based  on  the  quality  of  the  education 
they  give  their  students,  right  along 
with  the  public  schools.  It  is  just  a 
question  of  submitting  to  the  States 
will,  if  you  will,  on  the  question  of  cer- 
tifying teachers. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Absolutely.  The  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct.  The 
bottom  line  to  the  problem,  I  think  in 
part,  is  that  if  we  did  not  have  this 
problem  of  the  Democratic  leadership 
not  allowing  prayer  in  school  to  be 
even  brought  up  for  consideration, 
perhaps  you  would  not  have  as  many 
people  having  to  retreat  and  retreat 
with  their  families  from  the  public 
education  system,  because  their  chil- 
dren could  then  pray  in  school. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me.  if  I  may, 
pick  up  on  that  and  recount  that  there 
are  two  reasons  why  we  have  today's 
special  order.  The  first  is  that  we  have 
heard  that  the  other  body  will  pres- 
ently be  bringing  up  an  amendment  on 
prayer  in  school.  They  will  be  giving 
the  citizens  of  America  the  chance  to 
have  some  impact  on  whether  or  not 
we  should  have  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  provide  for  prayer  in 
school.  But  the  other  reason  is.  in  the 
last  2  weeks,  I  have  gone  through  a 
series  of  interviews  and  discussions 
which  really  communicated  to  me  how 
deep  the  cultural  division  is  in  the 
United  States.  I  had  one  interview, 
trying  to  explain  what  a  number  of  us 
were  doing  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
with  a  reporter  from  a  northeastern 
liberal  elitist  newspaper.  He  said. 
•'How  can  you  talk  about  prayer  in 
schools?  That  is  not  a  serious  issue." 


And.  literally,  it  was  transparent.  He 
had  no  notion  that  there  was  any 
sense  of  legitmacy  in  the  American 
people  asking  for  their  children  to 
have  the  right  to  pray. 

Recently  several  of  us  met  with  a 
broadcast  network  staff.  They  sat 
around  at  some  length  and  said,  "But 
you  keep  talking  about  values  and  tra- 
ditional values  and  prayer  in  school. 
Those  things  do  not  count.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  the  budget? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  this?" 
And  they  had  a  list  of  purely  material- 
istic dollars  and  cents,  taxes  and 
spending.  Nothing  was  allowed  that 
was  spiritual,  that  involved  values,  and 
that  in  any  way  changes  the  real 
meaning  of  life.  These  ideas  were  not 
allowed  on  the  table  because  they  did 
not  exist  in  their  minds. 

Finally  this  occurred  to  me.  as  a 
former  history  teacher.  Not  since  the 
Whig  elite  failed  to  understand  the 
rise  of  Jacksonian  democracy  have  we 
had  a  group  so  thoroughly  and  totally 
out  of  touch  with  the  Nation  as  the 
elite  that  runs  the  liberal  welfare 
state.  That  while  80  or  85  percent  of 
the  American  people  may  believe  in 
prayer  in  school,  an  overwhelming  per- 
centage of  the  people  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  power  structure  in 
Washington,  the  national  news  media, 
and  of  the  liberal  intellectual  bastions 
around  the  country,  genuinely  have  no 
sense  at  all  of  the  power  of  the  spirit 
or  the  power  of  the  human  will.  That 
explains  a  great  deal.  As  Halverston 
referred  to  this  in  "The  Best  and  the 
Brightest"  about  Vietnam.  By  bring- 
ing in  the  best  and  the  brightest  of 
the  liberal  welfare  state,  we  guaran- 
teed people  who  would  read  computer 
studies  and  would  have  no  idea  of  the 
staying  power  of  the  Vietnamese 
Army.  These  are  the  very  same  people 
who  I  think  have  misunderstood  the 
power  of  fanaticism  in  the  Middle 
East.  They  cannot  appreciate  what 
human  beings  can  do  when  they  have 
dreams  that  are  large  enough.  These 
people  do  not  understand  what  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  said  about  the 
power  of  the  spirit  to  change  a  young 
person  from  a  drug  addict  into  some- 
one who  himself  is  going  to  lead  a 
wholesome  life. 

Many  of  them,  seeking  desperately 
to  help  minority  groups,  have  no  idea 
of  the  emotional  power  of  getting 
people  to  believe  in  a  dream  to  re- 
shape their  lives,  to  discipline  them- 
selves, and  to  go  out  and  change  the 
world.  So  they  keep  trying  to  find 
purely  materialistic  solutions  that  in 
fact  have  no  relationship. 

I  come  back  again,  as  somebody  said 
earlier— I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana— to  the  prayer  in  the  House. 
Everv  single  day  we  meet,  a  guest 
chaplain  or  our  own  very  eloquent 
Chaplain  leads  us  in  prayer.  We  do  not 
have  a  censorship  committee  to  screen 
it.  We  do  not  have  any  porkbarrel 


committee  to  make  sure  that  we  have 
12.9  percent  Baptist  prayers,  22.3  per- 
cent Catholic  prayers,  4.1  percent 
Greek  Orthodox  prayers.  What  we  do 
is  this.  We  rely  on  the  basic  concept 
that  all  of  us  are  committed  to  the 
notion  that  this  Congress  and  this 
country  need  God's  guidance  and 
God's  blessings.  As  the  President  said, 
we  would  not  presume  to  ask  God  to 
be  on  our  side,  but  we  would  earnestly 
seek  God's  guidance  so  we  could  be  on 
His  side.  We  are  confident  that  in  that 
very  commitment  to  a  spiritual  begin- 
ning each  day  that,  over  time,  our 
chaplain  will  reach  out  in  a  manner  to 
include  all  faiths,  and  all  religions. 
And  I  emphasize,  as  I  said  earlier,  the 
real  battleground  is  between  every- 
one—Jew, Catholic,  Protestant. 
Muslim— anyone  who  believes  in  a 
spiritual  life,  and  in  God.  and  those  on 
the  other  side  who  are  against  any  ex- 
tension of  civil  life  to  include  the 
Divine  and  the  life  of  the  spirit  and 
the  soul.  That  the  real  civil  war  is  in 
American  cultural  life.  There  are 
those  of  us  who  think  we  have  to  look 
beyond  ourselves.  We  believe  that 
there  is  in  fact  a  spiritual  being  great- 
er than  you  and  I.  that  there  is  in  fact 
guidance  from  above,  and  that  we  all 
do  in  fact  sin  and  fall  short  of  the 
glory  of  God.  This  really  sticks  in  the 
craw  of  the  liberal  elite.  It  leads  them 
to  totally  misunderstand  us  and,  I 
think,  to  some  extent,  to  live  in  a  cul- 
tural paranoia. 

Let  me  say  that  in  this  sense,  in  this 
spirit,  it  is  fascinating  that  the  New 
York  Times  last  Friday,  in  a  vicious 
editorial,  attacked  the  President  of  the 
United  States  because  he  would  state 
in  public  why  he  was  a  Christian.  In 
an  absolutely  ruthless  editorial  last 
Friday  morning,  they  suggested  that 
there  was  something  fundamentally 
wrong  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  describing  his  commit- 
ment to  his  faith. 

Now,  I  would  suggest  to  you  that 
this  is  the  exact  reverse  of  the  spirit  of 
1928  which  was  against  Al  Smith  be- 
cause he  was  a  Catholic.  We  have  now 
gone  to  a  new  bigotry.  The  new  bigot- 
ry is  against  you  because  you  are  pub- 
licly willing  to  commit  to  anything. 
This  President  happens  to  be  Protes- 
tant. But  I  suspect  if  we  had  a  Jewish 
President  and  he  or  she  were  to  stand 
up  and  to  say  that  in  fact  they  were 
deeply  committed  to  God,  the  New 
York  Times  would  be  equally  offend- 
ed. They  would  say  that  in  fact  they 
are  to  believe  only  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Harvard  University,  and  the 
ADA  platform.  They  would  say  that 
any  spiritual  life  is  somehow,  from  the 
New  York  Times'  standpoint,  demean- 
ing and  disgusting. 

So  I  think  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  suggest  that  there  has  been  I 
think  a  deceitful  double  standard  on 
the  left.  They  demand  perfection  in 
praying   but   accept   total   failure   in 


drug  use,  alcoholism  and  other  hedo- 
nistic behavior.  They  stand  up  and 
offer  all  sorts  of  smokescreens  as  to 
why  we  carmot  meet.  In  fact,  the  time 
is  coming  when  this  Congress  should 
this  year  raise  the  issue.  It  is  encour- 
aging that  the  other  body  will  soon  do 
so.  It  is  time  that  this  House  set  a 
schedule.  I  would  hope  that  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  will  admit  publicly  to 
setting  a  schedule  for  debating  and 
voting  on  this. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  glad  the  New  York  Times  did 
not  write  an  editorial  about  Benjamin 
Franklin's  very  eloquent  request  that 
prayer  be  observed  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  I  think  that  our 
history  and  our  heritage  of  the  busi- 
ness of  this  Government  beginning 
with  prayer  goes  back  beyond  this, 
earlier  than  this  Convention.  But  I 
would  like  to  read  the  words  of  Benja- 
min Franklin: 

I  have  lived.  Sir,  a  long  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I 
see  of  this  truth— that  God  governs  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  ...  I  also  believe  that  with- 
out his  concurring  aid  we  shall  succeed  in 
this  political  building  no  better  than  the 
Builders  of  Babel:  We  shall  be  divided  by 
our  little  partial  local  interests:  our  projects 
will  be  confounded,  and  we  ourselves  shall 
become  a  reproach  and  bye  word  down  to 
future  ages.  .  .  . 

I  therefore,  beg  leave  to  move— that  hence- 
forth prayers  imploring  the  assistance  of 
Heaven,  and  its  blessings  on  our  delibera- 
tions, be  held  in  this  Assembly  eveiy  morn- 
ing before  we  proceed  to  business.  .  .  . 

I  wonder  what  the  New  York  Times 
would  have  editorialized  about  that 
statement  by  Benjamin  Franklin  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man makes  this  point  very,  very  well. 

And  let  me  say.  as  we  close,  that  I 
think  people  in  this  country  need  to 
understand  what  is  at  stake.  We  must 
understand  this  when  we  talk,  as  I  did, 
with  students  who  are  forbidden  to 
wear  a  T-shirt  that  happens  to  have 
the  name  of  their  church  when  they 
are  allowed  to  wear  any  other  kind  of 
a  T-shirt,  we  are  talking  about  Amer- 
ica today.  When  we  talk  about  parents 
being  put  in  jail  in  Nebraska  because 
they  sent  their  children  to  a  Christian 
school,  where  the  children  were  doing 
well  but  not  doing  according  to  the 
State  power,  we  are  talking  about 
America  today. 

We  must  keep  this  in  mind  even  if 
we  look  at  the  great  issues  of  nuclear 
war.  of  the  problems  in  Lebanon  and 
El  Salvador,  and  of  a  drug  trade  which 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  our  Nation. 
I  am  not  sure  there  is  any  greater  or 
more  important  issue  than  the  under- 
lying cultural  issue  that  is  symbolized 
by  prayer  in  school.  And  that  underly- 
ing cultural  issue  is  very  simple.  Do  we 
as  a  nation  exist  purely  as  a  secular 
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sute  committed  to  doing  everything 
we  can  in  this  life  to  living  it  up,  to 
knowing  that  after  death  there  is  no 
meaning,  to  seeking  no  guidance,  and 
to  committing  what  Dostoevski  called 
the  greatest  of  all  sins,  the  sin  of 
pride?  Or  are  we  in  fact  as  our  forefa- 
thers were,  and  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  so  eloquently  reminded  us 
about  Benjamin  Franklin,  really  a 
nation  founded  in  the  belief  that  our 
Creator  enables  us  to  be  free,  are  our 
rights  protected  not  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, not  by  the  FBI.  and  not  by  the 
Supreme  Court?  Our  rights  are  pro- 
tected by  the  Creator  who  endowed  us 
with  those  rights.  It  is  to  Him  that  we 
repair  when  we  are  in  danger. 

a  1640 

This  year.  I  think,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  lifetime,  this  city  will  see  a  great 
struggle  over  which  way  we  are  going. 
For  30  years,  the  liberal  welfare  state 
has  sought  its  solution.  It  has  pro- 
duced drug  addiction,  the  collapse  of 
the  central  city,  a  crime  rate  in  De- 
troit so  bad  that  I  heard  the  mayor  of 
Detroit  this  morning  calling  for  a 
summit  conference  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  crime. 

We  have  seen  a  situation,  and  I  do 
not  pick  on  Detroit,  that  is  endemic  to 
America.  For  30  years  we  have  sought 
materialism  as  a  solution,  and  materi- 
alism, as  Kessler  said  is  the  God  that 
failed. 

It  is  time  now.  I  think,  to  have  that 
debate.  We  call  on  the  leadership  of 
this  House,  the  Democratic  leadership, 
to  allow  the  people  of  America  to  see 
where  their  representatives  stand,  and 
to  have  a  debate.  It  is  time  to  have  an 
open  rule,  to  allow  people  with  legiti- 
mate and  genuine  questions  to  raise 
amendments.  It  is  time  in  the  end  to 
have  a  vote  up  or  down  on  whether  we 
turn  back  toward  a  world  in  which 
God  and  the  life  of  the  spirit  does 
have  a  role  to  play  in  schools  or  is  it 
time  to  continue  down  a  road  of  decay 
in  which  no  amount  of  money,  no 
amount  of  resources,  can  possibly  stem 
the  tide  of  decay  without  turning.  I 
think  it  is  time  to  come  to  a  different 
stand,  and  without  turning  back  to  a 
world  in  which  God,  in  fact,  does 
matter. 
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about  it,  but  too  few  of  us  do  anything 
about  it.  It  was  in  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  that  we  first 
committed  the  Congress  to  the  duty  of 
maintaining  'continuous  watchful- 
ness" over  agencies  and  programs 
within  the  purview  of  our  committees. 
Since  then,  we  have  reaffirmed  our 
commitment  to  this  critical  function 
on  numerous  occasions.  Oversight  ob- 
jectives are  published,  and  oversight 
and  investigation  subcommittees  have 
l)een  established.  Many  of  us  devote 
much  time  and  energy  to  reviewing 
the  statutes  and  programs  we  have 
helped  bring  into  being:  but  few  of  us. 
I  daresay,  are  satisfied  that  we  fulfill 
the  'continuous  watchfulness  "  which 
is  expected  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  and  our  staffs  have 
a  unique  opportunity  to  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  the  oversight  function, 
and  to  obtain  information  and  ex- 
change information  and  refine  our 
skills.  An  oversight  workshop,  consist- 
ing of  three  morning  sessions,  is  being 
planned  for  Members  and  staff  on 
February  14  to  16,  during  the  Lincoln- 
Washington  district  work  period.  The 
workshop  has  been  designed  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  in  co- 
operation with  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittee staff.  It  continues  a  tradition 
begun  in  1978.  when  the  first  such 
workshop  was  held.  As  before,  the 
workshop  is  sponsored  and  endorsed 
by  the  joint  leadership. 

Workshop  speakers  and  roundtable 
participants  will  include  former  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  staff  ex- 
perts, executive  officials,  investigative 
journalists,  and  experts  commenta- 
tors. Sessions  are  scheduled  from  9 
a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  on  February  14.  15. 
and  16  in  room  2322  of  the  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building.  I  urge  Mem- 
bers to  attend  one  or  more  of  these 
sessions  if  at  all  possible,  but  in  any 
case  to  urge  their  staff  members  to 
attend.* 


VIGILANT  OVERSIGHT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes'. 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Quite  as 
important  as  lawmaking  is  vigilant 
oversight  of  administration."  And  this. 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  long  before  the  days 
of  the  "administrative  state  '  or  the 
enormous  growth  of  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment that  has  taken  place  over 
the  past  50  years. 

All  too  often.  I  fear,  oversight  is  a 
bit  like  the  weather:  all  of  us  talk 


OLYMPIC  COIN  PROGRAM  TOPS 
$30  MILLION  MARK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  announce  that  donations  to 
U.S.  Olympic  athletes  from  the  sale  of 
Olympic  commemorative  coins  have 
passed  the  $30  million  mark.  By  the 
end  of  January,  the  U.S.  Mint  had 
turned  over  nearly  $32  million  to  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Commit- 
tee. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Consumer 
Affairs  and  Coinage  Subcommittee 
and  the  sponsor  of  the  legislation  pro- 
viding for  this  Olympic  coin  program, 
I  am  particularly  proud  to  see  the 
Congress,  the  U.S.  Mint,  and  the  U.S. 
Treasury    working   together   for   this 


very  worthy  purpose.  I  see  no  reason 
why  sales  of  the  coins  cannot  raise 
$100  million  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

As  the  world  prepares  to  watch  the 
winter  Olympic  games  in  Sarajevo, 
Yugoslavia,  beginning  this  evening,  it 
is  with  appreciation  for  all  our  U.S. 
athletes  that  I  call  attention  to  the 
merits  of  my  Olympic  coin  plan  which 
Congress  adopted  in  July  1982.  That 
plan  has  provided  our  athletes  with 
much  needed  financial  support  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

The  U.S.  Mint  is  currently  offering 
three  coins:  A  1983  silver  dollar,  a  1984 
silver  dollar,  and  a  1984  $10  gold  piece. 
Ten  dollars  from  the  sale  of  each 
silver  coin  and  $50  from  the  sale  of 
each  gold  coin  are  split  equally  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organiz- 
ing Committee. 

The  motto  for  my  bill  was  "AH  the 
Money  to  the  Athletes.'  and  this  pro- 
gram has  fulfilled  that  purpose.  When 
Congress  originally  debated  the  Olym- 
pic coin  program,  the  arguments  were 
centered  around  two  plans.  One  plan 
had  the  U.S.  Government  mint  17  dif- 
ferent coins,  and  then  turn  them  over 
to  a  private  marketing  firm  which 
would  sell  the  coins  and  turn  some  of 
the  profits  over  to  the  United  States 
and  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Committees. 
The  private  coin  deal  would  have 
guaranteed  the  Olympics  $30  million. 
Most  coin  experts  have  said  that  the 
guaranty  was  all  the  money  that 
would  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
Olympics.  Glowing  forecasts  for  pri- 
vately handled  past  programs  in  other 
countries  had  fallen  far  short  of  ex- 
pectations, and  there  was  no  reason  to 
think  that  a  1984  program  would  be 
any  different.  Many  argued  that  under 
the  private  plan,  most  of  the  profit 
would  have  gone  to  the  private  compa- 
nies before  any  profit  would  have  gone 
to  the  athletes. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  that  Congress 
adopted  my  plan  because,  truly,  the 
U.S.  athletes  are  benefiting  directly 
from  it.  Instead  of  receiving  $30  mil- 
lion as  a  total  sum.  U.S.  Olympic  ath- 
letes have  received  $30  million  as  a 
token  of  what  is  to  come.  This  pro- 
gram is  not  only  a  success  when  com- 
pared to  the  private  plan,  but  the 
money  raised  so  far  is  also  the  largest 
amount  in  history  ever  turned  over  to 
an  Olympic  group  by  any  coin  pro- 
gram. 

Additionally.  I  would  like  to  high- 
light the  vital  role  coin  collectors  have 
played  in  making  this  program  a  suc- 
cess. Nearly  95  percent  of  the  money 
we  have  received  for  the  coins  hais 
come  from  coin  collector's  contribu- 
tions. I  applaud  their  efforts  in  sup- 
porting this  program. 

Our  coin  program  has  been  a  re- 
sounding success,  and  I  wish  all  our 
Olympic  athletes  well  in  Sarajevo  this 


winter     and     in     Los     Angeles     this 
summer.* 

FEDERAL  CHARTER  FOR  VIET- 
NAM VETERANS  OF  AMERICA, 
INC. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  recognize  and  grant  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans of  America,  Inc.  My  distinguished 
colleague.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  and  the 
House,  have  joined  with  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  legislation.  A  Federal  char- 
ter will  simply  recognize  the  VVA's 
commitment  to  Vietnam  servicemen,  a 
commitment  that  began  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  during  the 
most  prolonged  and  controversial  con- 
flict in  which  this  country  has  ever 
been  embroiled. 

Society  has  often  found  it  difficult 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  aifficult  per- 
sonal sacrifices  these  men  and  women 
made.  But  whether  you  were  for  or 
against  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
does  not  matter  now.  What  does 
matter  are  the  men  and  women  who 
were  willing  to  do  what  their  country 
asked  when  their  country  asked  them 
to  do  it.  It  is  time  to  pull  those  un- 
pleasant shreds  of  history  from  the 
corners  of  our  subconscious  where  we 
have  tucked  them  away,  and  recognize 
the  outstanding  men  and  women  who 
experienced  the  coldness  of  this  con- 
flict. 

Granting  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America  a  Federal  charter  is  a  fitting 
and  appropriate  way  to  say  we  appre- 
ciate the  service  members  of  this  orga- 
nization rendered  our  Nation  in  a  time 
of  crisis. 

I  hope  an  early  hearing  is  scheduled 
on  the  bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  us  in  cosponsoring  this 
legislation.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FoRSYTHE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative    program   and   any   special 


orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Molinari)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  8. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 8. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moody)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Udall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Bedell,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ious  matter,  during  consideration  of 
H.R.  555  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Molinari)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bilirakis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  McCain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moody)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Minish. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Wirth. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Shannon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Britt. 


Mr.  Dyson  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Foglietta. 
Mr.  Traxler. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  215.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1966  to  permit  consideration  of 
danger  to  the  community  in  setting  pretrial 
release  conditions,  to  expand  the  list  of  stat- 
utory release  conditions,  to  establish  a  more 
appropriate  basis  for  deciding  on  postconvic- 
tion release,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  668.  An  act  to  reform  Federal  criminal 
sentencing  procedures;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  948.  An  act  to  reform  Federal  criminal 
and  civil  forfeiture:  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary.  Energy  and  Commerce.  Ways 
and  Means. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  290.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
free  entry  into  the  United  States  of  the  per- 
sonal effects,  equipment,  and  other  related 
articles  of  foreign  participants,  officials,  and 
other  accredited  members  of  delegations  in- 
volved in  the  games  of  the  XXIII  Olympiad 
to  be  held  in  the  United  States  in  1984. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  43  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  February  8.  1984. 
at  3  p.m. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  commit- 
tees concerning  the  foreign  currencies 
and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  them 
during  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  quarters  of  calendar  year  1983 
in  connection  with  foreign  travel  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  95-384  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
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I/2S  tmrnm 


19000 

534  OO  

211 09 

IMOO. 

32  40 

432  00 

15  72 

4.57946 

1.07000 

1806  35 

1574  88 

1.49500 

1.074  41 

501 00 

206  26 

514267 

149500 

1074  41 

50800 

206  26 

5142  67 

1.495  00 

1.074  41 

50800 

487  07 

23600 

1.169  73 

15/4  88 

149500 

1.074  41 

50800 

487  07 

23600 -... 

1.U973 

1.574  » 

1107800 


29  467  67 


,... 19000 

534  00 

.._....  21800 

am        ?4800 

10034  54806 

4.579  46 

10588  ?  982  23 

1.574  88 

10588  2.6;5  29 

22804 942  30 

5.14267 

10518 2.6?5  29 

228  04  94230 

5142  67 

105  88  2.675  29 

22804  1.22311 

1.405  73 

1.574  88 

105  81 2.675  29 

22804 1.22311 

1.405  73 

'    riJ 1.5/4  88 


42.15317 


1.607  50 


If'Cnr^^-JS  :;f  d*r  «^.  -  us  C-r-Ky  «  ««..  «*  an*..  .n»n*d 


KIER  W  RODINO  JR ,  Ctiairman 


AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMIHEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS.  U  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  1  AND  JUNE  30. 

1983 


Out 


ftiimm' 


Transportation 


Otiier  purposes 


Total 


Aimal      D(»tm 


Country 


Fflfcign 

currency 


US  (War 

equivalent 

orUS 

curreiKy ' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equnaieiil 

OfUS 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Hal  iMhwGfay 


HmOMmImi 


Edan  F  Amkis 


EdMiF  PDMIS 


5,26 

5/27 

5/27 

5/30 

4/24 

3/2S 

3/27 

3/31 

4/10 

3/26 

3/27 

3/31 

4/1 

4/24 

5/26 

5/27 

5/27 

V30 


5-27 

5;27 

5/30 

6,1 

4/25 

3/27 

3,31 

4  8 

4/13 

3/27 

3/31 

4/1 

4/3 

4/25 

5/27 

5/27 

5/30 

6/1 


Cyprus 

leOamn 

lyaet 

France 

El  Salvador 

Egypt 

Isriel 

Itl* 

PHustai 

France 

Egypt 

Greece 

France 

El  SaNadoi 

Cyprus 

Letonon 

lyael 

France 


75  00 

00 

400  OO 

19600 

55  50 

94  OO 

40000 

564  00 

18000 

164  00 

37600 

7500 

164  00 

55  50 

7500 

40000 
1%00 


4.07800 
» 1.007  00 


4.08900 


4  209  00 
"  1.007  00 


3.764  00 


7500 

"40000 

4.27400 

1.062  50 

94  00 

40000 

564  00 

4.26900 

164  00 

37600 

75  00 

4.373  00 

1062  50 

7500 

40000 
3.96000 


Commiltee  loui 


3.470  CO 


18.154  00 


21.62400 


I  ("er  dwm  constitutes  lodging  and  meals  ^     .  ,    .^ 

'It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U S  dollar  equivalent  il  US  currency  is  used  enter  amount  eipended 
•  Travel  oertormed  Dy  mhtary  aircratt  Cost  snoiw  >s  comoarame  Inst  class  commercial  -ale 


lAMIE  L  VKHinEN.  Ctiairman,  Nov  29,  1983 


AMENDED 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMIHEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JUNE  13  AND  JUNE  14. 

1983 


Itameol  Memter  or  employee 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Oilier  purposes 


Total 


Atrival      Departure 


Country 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equnalenl 

or  US 

currency ' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency ' 


IMnunse  P  A 

HMary  Transportation 
Brady  I  I 

MMary  Transportation 
SaM  I  M 

M*ta>y  Transportation 
Solomon  G 

MMaiy  Transponaton 
ZaHtdu  C  I 

■Mary  Transportation 


6/13 
6/13 
6/13 
6/13 
i/j3 


6/14 
6/14 
6/14 
6/14 


England 
England 
England 
Enfland 


134  00 
134  00 
13400 


134  00 


40  23 

1.824  76 _-, 

40J3  .. 

UMK 

mn 

l,«?47J 

40  23 .- 

1.824  76 

4023 


nm 


nm. 


nm. 


CiMiiMt  Mais 


670  00 


197  03 
1.824  76 

197  03 
1.824  76 

197  03 
1.824  76 

197  03 
1.824  76 

197  03 


ij;4  76  ZZIZ' '''"'^ 

9.324  95  114  00  1010895 


'  Per  *em  coisMules  lodging  and  meals 
'  II  Kircign  currency  <s  uad.  enter  U  S  dollar 


il  U  S  currency  a  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


DANTE  B  FASCELL.  OiaHman.  Jan  12.  1984 


February  7,  1984  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE  2043 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMIHEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30,  1983 


Dale 

Country 

Per  diem ' 

Transportation                    Other  purposes                         Total 

Name  ol  Memper  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

US  dollar 
Foreign         equivalent 

US  dollar                        US  dollar 
Foreign         equivalem         Foreign         equnralent         Foreign 

US  dollar 
equivalent 

currency          or  U  S 

currency          or  U  S           currency          or  U  S           currency 

orUS 

currency 

currency                           currency 

currency 

Hon  Josepti  AddaPtn 

8/20 
8/21 

8/21 
8/25 

J^n „ 

.._..     :...„.J, 75  00 

7500 

China    

300  00 

30000 

8/25 

8/28 

India 

225  00 

22500 

8/28 

9/1 

Tunisia : 

316  00 

"5  348  00 

5.664  00 

Hon  Oanel  K  Akalia             ., 

7/1 
7/3 

1/2 
7/5 

Hawaii  

Marianas    . 

150  00 

150  00 

7/5 

7/7 

Guam 

150  00 

15000 

7/7 

7/9 

Pfiilippines 

150  00 

15000 

7/9 

7/12 

Japan .•..,_.._. 

35100 

351  OO 

Transportation  IDOD) 

5178  25 

5178  25 

Hon  Daniel  K  Akaka 

8/7 

8/12 

New  Zealand    . 

540  00 

54000 

8/12 

8/17 

Australia 

597  00 

597  00 

8/17 

8/19 

Singapore 

302  00 

302  00 

Ttanporlation  (DOD) 

9  9/9  90 

9  979  90 

Hon  Tom  Bevill 

7/5 

United  Slates 

25  00 

25  00 

7/6 

7/9 

Germany 

255  00 

225  00 

7/9 

7/11 

Swit2erl3nd 

246  00 

246  00 

Transpodalion  (DOOi 

6.470  67                              303  83 

6.774  50 

Lawrence  Coughlin 

8/12 

8/14 

France 

200  00 

20000 

8/14 

8/15 

Austria 

101 00 

10100 

8/15 

8/17 

Hungary 

..-.- :.-.....                                  152  00 

'dm 

23600 

8/17 

8/18 

Poland 

75  00 

7500 

8/18 

8/20 

Cyprus 

150  00 

150  00 

8/20 

8/22 

Israel 

300  00 

30000 

8/23 

8/24 

Syria 

10100 

10100 

8/24 

8/27 

Pakistan 

225  00 

■ 

225  00 

8,' 27 

8/29 

Ireland 

200  00 

'9.19100.....: 

9391  00 

Hon  tulian  C  Dmon 

8/6 

8/9 

Mexico 

320  00 

83  20                                5017 

453  37 

8,8 

8/14 

Peru 

540  00 

54000 

8/14 
8/18 

8/18 
8/21 

Colombia 
Jamaica 

476  00 
426  00  . 

47600 

426  00 

TiansBoilalion  (000) 

..:„.    .„..„      iMV 

3  961  27 

Bernard  J  Owyet 

8/6 

8/7 

Finland 

106  00 

106  00 

8/7 

8/10 

USSR 

267  00 

267  00 

8/10 

8/11 

Germany 

8000 

8000 

8/11 

8/12 

United  Kingdom 

98  00 

3.991  00 

4.089  00 

Hon  lack  Edwards 

8/20 
8/21 
8/25 

8/21 
8/25 
8/28 

Japan 
China 
India 

75  00 
300  00 
225  000 

75  00 

30000 

22500 

8/28 

9/1 

Tunisia 

316  00 

'  5.348.00  :     ....:. ■ 

5.664  00 

Hon  Mickey  Edwards 

7/5 

United  States 

25  00 

. 

2500 

7/6 

7/9 

Germany 

225  00 

22500 

7/9 

7/11 

Switzerland 

246  00 

. 

24600 

Transportation  (OOD) 

ima  „ .: 31313 

6.774  50 

Hon  W  G  Hefner 

7/5 

United  States 

25  00 

2500 

7/6 

7/9 

Germany 

225  00 

22500 

7/9 

7/11 

Switzerland 

246  00 

24600 

United  States 

25  00 

6.47067      .                         30383 

6  774  50 

Hon  StCf,  H  Hoyer 

7/5 

25  00 

7/6 

7/9 

Germany 

225  00 

225  00 

7'9 

//li 

Switzerland 

246  00 

24600 

Transportation  (DOOl 

6.470  67                              303  83 

6.774  50 

Hon  Jack  Hemp 

7  4 

7/12 

USSR 

728  70 

2,738  00 

3,466  70 

Hon  William  Le^man 

8,12 

8/14 

France 

200  00 

20000 

8/14 

8,15 

Austria 

10100 

10100 

8/15 

8'17 

Hungary 

152  00 

.14.11.. „.. 

23600 

8-17 

8,18 

Poland 

75  00 

■ 

7500 

8/18 

8/20 

Cyprus 

150  00 

*. 

15000 

8/20 

8/22 

Israel 

300  00 

300  OO 

• 

8/23 

8/24 

Syria 

10100 

.■       .       ■    . 

10100 

8/24 
8/27 

8/27 
8/29 

Pakistan 

Ireland    l'.;.../._... 

225  00 

'9.19100 

225  00 

200  00 

9,391  00 

Hon  RolKrt  Livingston 

8/8 

8/9 

Honduras -.< ..._ 

76  00 

'824  00             .._ 

900  00 

Hon  Clarence  Long 

8/12 

8/14 

France    i. „.. . 

200  00 

200  00 

8/14 

8/17 

Austria    u.^;. .•:.. 

303  00 

303  00 

8/17 

8/18 

Poland    _..;...,..i,.. 

75  00 

■. 

7500 

8/18 

8/20 

Cyprus    _,. 

150  00 

„ ...                           ..;.,■" 

150  00 

8/20 

8/23 

Israel        .._ 

300  00 

300  00 

8/23 
8/24 
8/27 

8/24 
8/27 
8/29 

Syria      _.........:. 

Pakistan ..:..._.i •.... 

Ireland  „.... .: 

101  00 

'919100             

10100 

225  00 

225  00 

■   ...,..; 200  00 

9,391  00 

Hon  Jotin  Murtha 

8/8 

8/9 

76  00 

>iwie                    ,  .  _- 

920  00 

£_.      8/20 

8/21 

Japan :^^....: 

China      :...: 

;. .„    ....                           75  00 

7500 

8/21 

8/25 

300  00 

• 

300  00 

8/25 

8/28 

India      

22500 

225  00 

8/28 

9/1 

Tunisia    

316  00 

'534800             : 

5,664  00 

Hon  John  i  Porter 

7/6 

7/5 
7/9 

United  States 

25  00 

25  00 

Germany „_.;, 

Switzerland 

. .„_.._  — ..^.             225  00 

225  00 

7/9 

7/11 

.„.:..i..- 246  00  . 

24600 

Iransportation  (DOO)     

Hon  John  E  Porler                 .  ..„ ; 

.   -         ufka                  m'» ._ -.- 

6,774  50 

8/12 

8/14 

8/14 
8/17 

France     „ .  . 

•  _..  .„i .     »m. 

20000 

Austria  _._.._..,.. 

L.ZLr~^z::j:zL    mm. 

30300 

8/17 

8/18 

Poland _....._.i. 

....._. ....::..: 7500  . 

7500 

8/18 

8/20 

Cyprus    ..■.„..„..-... 

Israel 

..   ._.„ -..  ..„,.. 15000 

15000 

8/20 
8/23 

8/23 
8/24 

-      .         „  ^.              30000 

30000 

Syria      ,:.... — 

Pakistan  ..„ _ 

....     .:-.....              10100 

■ ' 

10100 

8/24 

8/27 

22500  , 

■    • 

22500 

8/27 

8/29 

Ireland       

'.,■      .               20000 

.      .       'S.1JIB0._ -^ .-. :■ 

9  39100 

Hon  EMon  Rudd ,. 

8/15 

8/18 

South  Korea 

.... „...,_„..„..'. 291 00 

• -.-...-K-— =•-.- --- 

29100 

8/18 
8/23 

8/23 
8/26 

China 

i.        .       J.,  .             375  00 

37500 

Thailand                  '.  ., 

.„.: /_    .....  .         234.00  . 

234  00 

Transportation  (OOD)       ...'._... 

io.naji ^    ......... =    _ 

1078399 

Hon  Wes  Watkins                 

7/5 

United  Stalei 

:::i:::::z:L:::r;i.:"  -""ii : 

2500 

7/6 

7/9 

Gennany 

Smitwrand :; 

\-  ■            .    "mil 

22500 

7/9 

7/11 

..  .;::.:,.  „.-.;..„       HMI . 

246  00 

Transportation  (DOO)     

Hon  Bob  till 

: i.iitw ...._:_..:. anJD  .„..„ .: 

6,774  50 

8/12 

8/15 
8/19 

Hong  Kom 

.;..-■    ...    ._"■             352  00 

352  00 

8/16 

Japan    .» _..:.. 

,._   .; ; :....          468  00  .. 

.„    518.92 ,     ..;..... 

986  92 

Hon  Joseph  McDade 

George  Allen  j. 

7/28 

8/1 

France 

.'           .    „                           27600 

...          3.97480          -.  :,-.. ;. 

4,25000 

7/5 

United  Stales 

_:„!_..                         25  00 

2500 

7/6 

7/9 

Germany 

„  ._..                      225  00   . 

-      •            A«*— >!. 

22500 

7/9 

7/11 

Switzerland 

164  00   . 

164  00 

2044 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  7,  1984 


REPORT  OF  EXPtNOITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30,  1983- 

Continued 


Date 


Ptf  ikm' 


Tranwrtilnn 


Otiwf  purposes 


Tow 


Mameol  Memlier  oi  empioyM 


Country 


Arrival      Departure 


US  Mlar 
foreign  equivalent 
cutrency  oi  U  S 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

Of  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


US  dollar 
Foieign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency 


IransgoMlai  iDOOl 
GwiiAlen 


lerry  BeveB 

Mien  Davis 

Tnamas  I  bn^fieM 
Itoli  W  Murray 


Transportation  iDOO) 
Dona  Pate 


lerry  R  Pe«i 


Transportation  iDOOi 
Teny  II  Peel 


Transponaliorr  iDOD) 
inlai  PiasM 


MwPlasHal 
EdlHi  F  n>Mrs 
IMiain(  Scluercli 


Austin  b  Srn.'f. 


a '20 

8/212 

lapan 

8/21 

8/25 

ClMg 

8/25 

8/28 

Mtj 

8/28 

9/1 

Tunsia 

8/6 

8  7 

FKiland 

1/7 

8/10 

USSR 

8/10 

811 

tomany 

8'11 

8  12 

United  Kingdom 

8/20 

8.21 

Japan 

8/21 

8/25 

Oiina 

8/25 

8  28 

Indu 

8/28 

9/1 

Tunisia 

8  12 

8/14 

France 

8/U 

8.15 

Austria 

8  15 

8/17 

Hungary 

7/5 

Umled  States 

76 

7/9 

Germany 

7/9 

7'I1- 

Swl/erland 

8/20 

8  21 

Japan 

8/21 

8 '25 

Ctana 

8/25 

8/28 

India 

8  28 

91 

Tunisia 

7  5 

United  States 

7  6 

7  9 

Germany 

7  9 

7.11 

Smitjerland 

8^8 

United  Stales 

8/29 

8  31 

Egypt 

831 

9  1 

Turkey 

9/2 

94 

Umted  Kingdom 

8  20 

8  21 

Japan 

8  21 

825 

Ouna 

8/25 

8  28 

Mia 

8/28 

9  1 

Tunrsia 

8-8 

8  9 

Honduras 

76 

7  10 

Fieru 

8,12 

8  14 

France 

814 

8  15 

Austria 

8/ 15 

8/17 

Hungary 

8/17 

8/ 18 

Poland 

8/18 

8  20 

Cyprus 

8,20 

8  22 

Israel 

8  23 

8  24 

Syria 

824 

8  27 

Pakistan 

8-27 

8  29 

Ireland 

8/20 

8:i 

Japan 

8/21 

8  25 

China 

8/25 

8  28 

India 

8  28 

9  1 

Tunisia 

6.47067 

7500 

30000  

22500 

31600  'iMMt  . 

10600  

267  00  . 

80  00   - 

9800...- 4JSS.M. 

75  ....„..,.,.■ 

30O0O 
225  00 
316  00  '  5.348  00 

20000  ....- -. 

101  00 

152  00  UHSI. 

25  OC  : 

22500 
24600 


6.470.(7 


Commnee  <M 


75  00 
300  00 
22500 
316  00 

2500 
225  00 
246  00 

75  00 
168  00 
150  00 
19600 

7500 
30000 
225  OO 
31600 

76  00 
375  00 
200  00 
10100 
15200 

75  00 
15000 
30000 
10100 
225  00 
200  00 

75  OC 
300  00 
225  00 
31600 


21.803  70 


>13«M( 


6,470  67 


4,17500 
3,339  00 


'5,34800 
'844  00 
2,076  00 


'919100 


'5,348  00 


30U3 6.774  50 

_    .._.. 75  00 

30000 

._:_ __„........         22500 

,_ „..        5.66400 

, 10600 

._ , 267  00 

.„-. _; 80  00 

„„ _■........,       4.354  00 

:, . 7500 

^ ....-.,  300  0 

22500 

5,664  00 

^„ 20000 

: 10100 

„; 1,298  50 

^ 25  00 

22500 

..... . 246  00 

303,U -.- 6,774  50 

7500 

300  00 

225  00 

5,664  00 

25  00 

22500 

24600 

303,SJ „ 6,774  50 

7500 

168  00 

150  00 

4,371  00 

3,339  00 

75  00 

300  00 

__.:..!.„....  22500 

5,664  00 

92000 

2,451  00 

200  00 

10100 

236  00 

7500 

150  00 

30000 

101  00 

225  00 

9.391 00 

75  00 

300  00 

22500 

5,664  00 


205.94006 


2.784  64 


237.528  40 


'  Per  d«m  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

=  It  l»ei|n  currency  is  used  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent  it  U  S  cunency  is  used  enter  amount  e»pended 

'  Ttaaftalion  lurmsned  tiy  rnilitary  aircraft  Cost  shown  is  comparable  1st  class  commercial  rate 


lAMIf  I  WHintN  Cliairman  Dec  6   1983 


AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMinEE  ON  BANKING.  FINANCE  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS,  U  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

JULY  1  AND  SEPT  30.  1983 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Otiier  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  MemOer  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


Foreign 
Currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  ■ 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


Hon  lolin  LaFalce 
Hon  Stan  LundHie 
Hon  Bruce  Venio 
Hon  George  IWortley 
Hon  Marge  Routema 
Mr  Don  lerry 
Mr  Clurlie  Jones 
Ms  Alene  Wendrow 

Committee  total 


93 

9  6 

France 

93 

96 

France 

9  3 

96 

France 

9  3 

9  6 

France 

93 

96 

France 

93 

96 

Fiance 

9  3 

9  6 

France 

9  3 

96 

France 

23800 
237  98 
237  98 
237  98 
237  98 
237  98 
237  98 
237  98 


238  00 
237  98 
237  98 
237  98 
237  98 
237  98 
237  98 
23798 


1.903  86 


1.90386 


I  Pet  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  mm 

'  II  torenn  currency  is  used  enter  U  S  dollar  equrvalent  it  U  S  currency  s  usee  enter  amour!  eipended 


FFRNAND  J  ST  GtRMAIN  Chairman,  Jan  30  1984 


February  7,  1984  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE  2045 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT,  1  AND  DEC,  31,  1983 


Date 

Country 

Per  diem ' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Name  ot  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

01  US 

currency  - 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

otUS 

currency - 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equrvalent 

or  US 

currency " 

US  dollar 
Foreign         equivalent 
currency         or  U  S 

currency " 

Hon  Georte  f  Brown,  Jr 

Local  transportation 

Commercial  transportation 
Hon  lames  M  Jellords 

Representation                 : 

Commercial  transportation  

11/10 

.■■12/5 
lJ/14 

-.._.«.........,.. 

11/11 

Menico 

75  00 
900,00  „ 

48  97 
570  00 

2  175  00 

156  30 

van-. 

7500 
4897 

12/6 

12/17 

■  iieK  ZealwlZ: 
New  ZeiM ...... 

„..,.,„ 

\M3t 

570M 

"■■ 90000 

10213 
-..;,,             2,175  00 

Committee  total 

97500 

2.793  97 

10213 

3,871  10 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

-  II  foreign  currency  is  used  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent,  il  U  S  currency  is  used  enter  amount  expended 


f  DF  lA  GAR/A,  Clairman  Jan  30   1984 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  BANKING.  FINANCE  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND 

DEC  31.  1983 


Dale 


Name  ol  Member  or  employee 


Country 


Hon  Sander  M  levin 


Tiansportalion  by  Department  of  Defense 
Committee  total 


Arrival 

Departure 

12/1 

12-3 

Czechoslovakia 

12/3 

12/5 

Austria 

12/5 

-12/8 

Hungary 

12/8 

12/10 

Romania 

12/10 

12/12 

Bulgaria 

12/12 

12/15 

Turkey 

Per  diem' 

Transportation 

Other 

purposes 

Total 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

Foreign 

equivalent 

roieign 

equivalenl 

Foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

01  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

orUS 

currency  - 

currency  -' 

currency  - 

currency - 

236  00 

17145 

407  45 

18200 

23  08 

205  08 

302  00 

25  00 

327  00 

179  00 

:5  00 

204  00 

.  228  00 

228  00 

22500 

4109 

26609 

3.945,18 

3.945  18 

3,945  18 

13520 


3,945  18 


285  62 


5  582  80 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

^  II  foreign  currency  is  used  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent,  if  U  S  currency  is  used  enter  amount  e.p*nded  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMinEE  ON  THE  BUDGET.  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT,  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1983 


Dale 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  oi  empkiyee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equwaleiit 
currency  or  U  S 

currency  - 


Hon  Bill  Nelson 

Committee  total 


11,12 


11/13     Grenada 


65100 


65100 


651  ( 


65100 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

-It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  erpended 

JAMES  R  lONtS  Ctiaiiman  Ian  23  1984 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMinEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND  DEC,  31, 1983 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


William  A  Blakey  

Committee  total 


12/18 


12/24     Senegal 


Per  Oiem ' 

Iransportalion 

Other  purposes 

Total 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency          or  U  S 

currency  -' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency          or  U  S 

currency  - 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equnialent 
currency          or  U  S 

currency  - 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equnialent 
currency          or  US 

currency  -' 

450  00 

"867  59 

1.317  S9 

450  00 


867  59 


1,317  59 


I  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

-  If  foreign  currency  is  used  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent,  it  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  enpended 

'  includes  $29  1 5  in  local  transportation  costs  ,n  Senegal  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC,  31,  1983 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  -' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency '' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency " 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equnialent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency '' 


Abbruziese,  P  A 

Military  transportation 
Bereuter.  D -. 


10/7 
10/11 


10/11     Austria 
10/13     Switzerland, 


11/26 

11/29 

12/1 

12/3 

12/5 

12/8 


11/29  West  Berlin 

12/1  East  Germany, 

12/3  Czechoslovakia, 

12/5  Austria  

12/8  Hungary  

12/10  Romania 


536,00 
23000  . 

249(J6" 
154  00  , 
236  00 
18200  , 
302,00  . 
179  00  , 


2.927.29 

2308  . 

2308 

2143 

23,08 

2500 

2500 


34  tS 

2297: 


53600 
230  00 
2.927  29 
306  73 
177  08 
280  40 
20508 
327  00 
204  00 


W  T^-XW    TC^T"* 


ET»A»...r.> 


7     1QSI. 


Wohninrv  7     1QR/, 


rnNr;RFS.SfONAi.  record— house 


2047 


2046 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  7,  1984 


REPORT  Of  EXPfNOITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1983- 

Continued 


Nimeol  MenitH  «  mHafX 


Dale 


Per  diem' 


Transportatnn 


Other  purposes 


Iota! 


Arrival      Departure 


CoKitiy 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equwaleni 
currency  or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 

currency 


US  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

eijuivalenl 

Foreign 

equivaleni 

Foreign 

equivalent 

orUS 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency' 

currency' 

currency' 

12,'!0  12/12     Bulgaria 

12/12  12/15     Iui»e».. 


22800 

22500  ... 


Iranseortalnn 
Braity.  I  I 

Milary  liansporlalion 

Tow 

Ounteis  F  M 

Comncrcial  Iransportalnn 
Fascel  0  B 


1109 
7.S43.M 


10/7 

10/11 


10/27 


10/11 
10/13 


SMt2CtML_ 


MM*- 

mrn 


22800 

... 26609 

7,543  54 

1     53600 

_ 23000 

2:927  29 ::::::::: 2.92729 


3.21700  13.579U 


5762 


16,924  50 


10/30     BaMius 


MiklarY  transportation  tloay) 
Commercial  transportation  iloay) 
File  « 

■Mary  Iranstortalw     

t»l  II  1  


It/4  1(1/5      fmw 

10/7  10/11     Austria 

10/11  10/12     Swtzertand 


10/7  10/U     *ustria 

10/11         10/13     Smntntlanl 


10/12 
10/15 


10/14 
10/21 


Honduras 


34200 

84  00: 
53600 
11500 


536  00  . 
23000 


225  00 
6?2  00 


577a 


LKltS 


xsax 


Commercial  transportatwi 
Imngston  S  S 

Total 

Livingston  iConI  i 

Military  transportalnn 
Peckliam  G  G 

Commercial  trjnsportatoi 

Commercial  transportation 
RoOerts  A 

Commercial  transporlalion 
Smeelon  I  R 

Commercial  transportation 
Sfflilti  L  I 
Sotomon  G 

MMarv  transportation 

Total 

Solomon  G  iCont  I 

Commercial  transportation 
2aUocki  C  I 

Miklary  transportation 

Commnee  total 

Grand  total  lor  4lli  vjarler 


10/7  10/11     Austria 

10;11         10/13     Soitnrland 


53600 
23000. 


2.927  29 
liKMM 


34200 
577  48 
84  00 
536  00 
lis  00 
.46365 
51982 
53600 
23000 
927  29 
22500 
67200 
,325  00 
53600 
230  00 


3.50(0« 


7.BU24. 11.31924 


10/12 

10/15 

10/14 
10/21 

Panama 
Honduras 

10/ 12 
10/15 

10/ 15 
10.21 

Panama 
Honduras 

10/7 

10/15 

Austria 

10,2; 

10  30 

Baliamas 

12/9 
10'7 

10/11 

12/10 
10/11 
10  13 

Egypt 

Austria 

Switzerland 

12  28 

12/30 

12  29 
12  30 

Cyprus 
Letanon 

10 ; 

10  11 

10  11 
10  13 

Austria 
S«ilierlanO 

225  00 
672  00 

225  00 
672  00 

808  00 

34200 

84  00 
53600 
230  00 


2.927.29 


IJBlN. 

132500' 

1.703  00 

577  48 


2.927  29 


2.927  29 
225  00 
672  00 

1,325  00 
22500 
672  00 

1.325  00 
808  00 

l,/0300 
342  00 
577  48 
84  00 
53600 
230  00 

2.927  29 


3.79400 


10785  06       Hi'iW 


7500 


7500 


2.78500 


49.37609 


1  Pb  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  K  foreign  currency  .s  used  jnlei  U  S  dollar  equivalent  il  US  currency  iS  used  enter  amount  eipended 


OANIf  B  FASCFLL,  Chairman,  lanuary  1984 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND  DEC 

31,  1983 


Dale 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Otiiei  purposes 


Total 


Kane  H  MemOer  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


Foreign 

currency 


US  domi 

equnalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


Upmski.  Hon  Wiliam  0 
MadMM.  WUnH 

OshMS.  JiFMi  V 

Saoyer  Hon  HaroU  S 
Seitert  GeraU 
Steele  WiMii 


Commnee  total 


12  4 
11,8 

10  28 

12  6 
10  30 
129 


12  10 
11  6 


England 
SPM 


lie      Eniland 


12  14 

11  5 

12  15 


Antarctica 
West  Germany 
England 


422  70 
81,327 

413  50 

1012  77 

1215 

355  54 


618  00 
525  00 

618  00 

6/5  00 
45000 
51500 


Foreign 

currency 


1500 


US  dollar 

US  doDar 

US  dollar 

equivaleni 

Foreign 

equwalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

orUS 

currency 

orUS 

currency 

or  US 

currency  - 

currency' 

currency' 

1,005  00 

2,165  00 

968 

80500 

104  62 

5.059  96 

1.865  00 

2.08300 

9125 


1.62300 
2,69961 


1,527  62 
5,73496 
2,31500 

2.68925 


3,401  00 


13188  51 


16,589  51 


■  fv  Item  constitutes  lodging  and  meais 

'«  (oreir  currency  is  used  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent  il  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


WAITER  B  lONES,  Chairman,  Jan  23.  1984 


February  7,  1984 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE,  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC. 

31, 1983 


Date 

Country 

Per  diem" 

Transportation                    Otfier  purposes 

ToUl 

Name  of  PHember  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency ' 

foreign 
currency 

US  dollar                        US  dollar 

equivalent         Foreign         equivalent 

or  U  S          currency          or  U  S 

currency'                         currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 

Hnn  Williiim  D  Ford 

11/28 

12/1 
12/5 
12/8 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Germany 

37023 

776.832 
59296 

54400 
476  00 
21800 

39347 

W.»l 51.23  .. 

93747 

12/2 
12/6 

54514 

21800 

ixnm         ...     _.. 

31347                      _          J 
1411                              S423 

- 

4.27900 

Patricia  F  Risster                     

11/28 

12/2 
12/6 

12/1 
12/5 
12/9 

Greal  Britain 

Italy                

370  23 

776.832 

54400 
476.00 
327  00 

54400   : 
47600 
327  00 

937  47 

54514 

Germany 

889  44 

327  00 

—~~ 

m.« 

1491                              5li3 

4,21300 

11/28 

12/2 
12/6 

"Z".. 11/28 

12/2 
12/6 

IZ:r  12/5 
12/7 

12/1 
12/5 
12/9 

12/1 
12/5 
12/9 

12/7 
12/12 

...,.: 370  23 

937  47 

Italy -..._...-...... .-....,. 

Germany            .  . 

776.832 
.„..:..         88944 

54514 
327  00 

Commercial  transportation „. 

Steven  Williams  

Great  Bntan „ 

Italy  

Germany  

37023 

776.832 
889  44 

533 12 

5.17750 

4JI3jH 

4  213  00 

54400 
476  00 
327  00   , 

19600 
64800 

3B«7 
IIJI            ...          S«iJ 

—  .  .- 

937  47 
545  M 
327  00 

Commercial  transportation    

Mildred  Vmicoi ., 

4Jl}Jt   ..                 ... 

4,213  00 

Germany .,.....; — ..,. 

Sweden 

-    -    -- 

19600 

64800 

Commercial  transportation 

159300 

159300 

■    ':-     r 

6.12300 

20.144  52                              216  92 

26.484  44 

1  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'It  loreign  currency  is  used  enter  US  dollar  equivalent  il  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


WILLIAM  D  FORD.  Chairman  Jan  30.  1984 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMinEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND 

DEC,  31,  1983 


Dale 


Per  dem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  ol  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency  - 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


foreign 

currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency ' 


US  dollar 

Foreign         equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency ' 


Doyle  lotin  5       10/5  10/7       Canada      -.- 

Molinari,  Guy.  Co«| „.......; ,-■ 11/5  11/14     Italy  ...,........^ 

OHaia,  John  P .; .,    11/12  11/18     Cyprus       .,....;,: 

Committee  total  

'  Per  diem  conslilules  lodging  and  meals 

'  II  loreign  currency  is  used,  enlci  U  S  dollar  equivalent,  it  U  S  currency  is  used,  enler  amount  eipended 


294  58  24000 

478,440  92000 

28567  525  00 


973  3/ 

3,983  04 

1360 


368/0 

1,51100 

2500 


608/0 

2,43100 

55000 


1,685  00 


1,904/0 


3,589  /O 


JAMES  J  HOWARD.  Chairman.  Jan  30.  1984 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND  DEC  31. 

1983 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Otiier  purposes 


Total 


Name  ot  Mempei  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency ' 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


US  dollar 
foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency ' 


Brown 


Sensenbrenner 


KripowiCJ... 


Rat/el 


12/6 
12/8 
12/8 
12/1./ 

12/5 
12/8 
12/8 
12/19 

12/6 
12/8 
12/9 
12/1/ 

"l2/5 
12/8 
12/8 
12/19 


12/6 
12/8 
12/8 
12/1/ 

12/5 
12/8 
12/8 
12/19 

12/6 
12/8 
12/8 
12/1/ 

12/5 
12/8 
12/8 
12/19 


United  Slates... 
England 

Germany 

India 

United  SlatK. 
Uniled  States 
England 
Germany 

India    

United  Slates 
United  Stalti... 

England    _ 

Germany       ... 
India 

United  Stales 
United  States... 

England    

Germany  

India       

United  Stales... 


/045 
/.8/3  45 


4/93 
/52  00 


489/  00 


4.89/  00 


7045 


ma 


47  93 
924  00 


n.45 

'9/6425 


im 


.  47  93 


tmm. 


jx/in      nun 


ma 


.4710. 


*ja». 


7045 

im.*i 

70'«" 


4,89/  00 
4/93 


/52  00 


4,897  00 
4/93 


924  00 


4,89/  00 
4/93 


/52  00 


4.89/  00 
47  93 


«2«.t» 9,674.25 


924  00 


Committee  total 


3.543  72 


19.58800 


23,13172 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  II  loreign  currency  is  used,  enlei  U  S  dollar  equivalent  if  U  S  currency  is  used,  enler  amount  expended 


DON  FUOUA,  Ctiairman,  Jan  30,  1984 


31-059  0-87-21  (Pt,  2) 


k^  *  ^^  W^  ^^f^C*  W  ^"^^  T 


r»¥?*-/^r»¥^       U/~kf  TCi: 


ft\>A,-i./>i-v  7    IQfi/. 


C-k. 


'y    looi 


r^rMvinDcccir^M  A  T    Jit:nr^xtT\ urMTcr 


9A/IO 


2048  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE  February  7,  1984 

REPORT  Of  EXPf NWTURES  FOR  OfFOAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS.  US  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OQ.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1983 


fmplovCf 

Ml 

Cowmr 

Pcf  d«ii> 

IruBportJtioii 

OriKi  purposes 

Tow 

Mint  ot  Hmetf  Of 

•rm« 

Oepjrturt 

US  Mir 

annqi         orUS 
orwcy* 

US  M» 
rOfC4fl  bQUWIBw 
cwnficy          or  US 

ciirr««cy 

US  iWUr 
foretn  equwiM 
currency          or  US 

currency' 

US  dotir 
Forerpi  equniM 
currency          or  US 

currency' 

12/4 
l2/« 
12/7 

12/; 
12/7 
12/9 

MKJ 

imu 
DiMinun  l)e«iil*c 

316  00 

S47  00 

_....         963  00 

Kav  I  Oali  M  ' 

iSUI . 

blMidS  <Mti|' 
twMMS  Mtif' 

CmMMMW 

1.12000 

7K0O 

12»7» 

2  013  00 

•  rtr  tan  cwMMts  Mm  art  mis 
'I  tMfp  onacy  IS  uMd.  (MB  US 


„  , .,  __  ._.„„.  <  U  S  currency  is  user)  enler  amourl  enjended 

a  a*  B  MM  tiiMlns  «  lernihusei)  tiy  me  Suie  Dewrlmenl  toi  uMitiorui  w  Uiein  eqxnses  llul 


•ere  no*  incluM  «  Die  ori|«ul  oer  dan  Jdvance 


P»RMN  I  KITCHtU,  Clmrnun.  Ijn  71   1984 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMIHEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS.  US  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND  DEC.  31.  1983 


Hon  totn  B  CoiuM 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2584.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logis- 
tics and  Financial  Management),  transmit- 
ting notification  of  the  Army's  intent  to  ini- 
tiate the  incineration  and  disposal  of  nerve 
agent  VX  and  blister  agent  mustard  at  the 
chemical  agent  munitions  disposal  system 
located  at  Tooele  Army  Depot.  Utah,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  law.  91-121,  section  409(b)(4); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2585.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuild 
ing  and  Logistics),  transmitting  notification 
of  the  proposed  decision  to  convert  to  con- 
tractor performance  the  storage  and  ware- 
housing function  at  the  Navy  Public  Works 
Center.  San  Diego.  Calif.,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-342,  section  502(b):  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2586.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  on  DOD  and  al- 
liance efforts  to  standardize  weapons  sys- 
tems and  equipment  used  by  the  allied 
forces  committed  to  NATO,  pursuant  to  10 
use.  2457  (96  Stat.  1295):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Ser\ices. 

2587.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  for  Policy.  Safety  and  Envi- 
ronment, transmitting  the  final  environ- 
mental impact  statement  for  the  proposed 
international  electric  transmission  line  con- 
necting Sherbrooke.  Quebec,  and  Comer- 
ford.  N.H..  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-190. 
section  102(2)(C):  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2588.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  an  evaluation  of  the  system  of 
internal  accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol in  effect  during  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31.  1983.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2589.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  a  proposed  new  record  system  for 
the  Army,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2590.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  ACTION, 
transmitting  an  evaluation  of  the  Agency's 
internal  accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol system  in  effect  during  the  year  ended 
1983.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


2591.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  notification  of 
a  change  in  the  routine  users  of  a  personal 
records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
522a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2592.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Bank's  system  of  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  controls  in  effect  during  the 
year  ended  December  31.  1983.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2593.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  opportunities  to  increase 
timber  yields  on  national  forest  lands  in 
Alaska,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-487.  sec- 
tion 705(c):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2594.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  boundaries,  classi- 
fications, and  development  plans  for  the 
Beaver  Creek.  Birch  Creek.  Delta.  Forty- 
mile.  Gulkana.  and  Unalakleet  components 
of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-542.  sec- 
tion 3(b)  (94  Stat.  2416):  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2595.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Community  Relations  Service,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  88-352.  section  1004:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2596.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2597.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting his  review  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's investigation  of  allegations  of  abuse 
of  authority  and  a  substantial  and  specific 
danger  to  public  health  and  safety  at  the 
VA  medical  center  in  Miles  City.  Mont.,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  1206(b)(5)(A)  (92  Stat. 
1125):  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

2598.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  highway  safety  performance  of  each 
State,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  97-424.  sec- 
tion 207:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

2599.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
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tion.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research  and  development,  space 
flight,  control  and  data  communications, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research  and 
program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

2600.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Reserve  System,  transmitting  the  monetary 
policy  report,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Decem- 
ber 23.  1913.  chapter  6.  section  2A  (92  Stat. 
1897):  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Supplemental  Report  on  S.  38 
(Rept.  No.  98-570.  Pt.  II).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  429.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2899.  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  environmental 
research  development,  and  demonstration 
for  the  fi.scal  years  1984  and  1985.  and  for 
other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  98-596).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.   ALBOSTA  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Vander   Jagt,   and   Mr.   Downey   of 
New  York): 
H.R.  4765.  A  bill  to  extend  duty-free  treat- 
ment to  imports  of  chipper  knife  steel:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BETHUNE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt): 
H.R.  4766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  provide  that  certain  large  elec- 
tric utility  rate  increases  may  not  lake 
effect  for  1  year:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  4767.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  the 
President  to  enter  into  reciprocal  agree- 
ments for  health  care  services  furnished  to 
medicare  beneficiaries  outside  the  United 
States:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  COATS: 
H.R.  4768.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  32  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
interest  payments  on  amounts  contributed 
by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  post- 
Vietnam-era  veterans  education  accounts 
and  to  authorize  transferability  of  entitle- 
ment to  educational  assistance  from  an  eli- 
gible veteran  to  the  veteran's  spouse  or 
child:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Ms.  FERRARO  (for  herself.  Mr. 
MiNETA.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Donnelly, 
and  Mr.  Nowak): 
H.R.  4769.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to 
provide  minimum  apportionments  from  cap- 
ital    discretionary     funds     for     new    start 
projects  and  rail  modernization  projects;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  4770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued:  to  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUNTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Packard): 
H.R.  4771.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  make  grants  to  the  city  of  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  for  construction  of  a  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  in  the  city  of  San  Diego 
which  will  provide  advanced  primary  treat- 
ment of  municipal  sewage  and  industrial 
wastes  for  the  cities  of  San  Diego,  Calif., 
and  Tijuana,  Mexico:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  HiLLis.  Mr.  Applecate.  Mr.  Sol- 
omon. Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr. 
McEwen.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Gramm. 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Sundquist.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Bilirakis,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mrs.  John- 
son. Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Mollohan. 
Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Row- 
land. Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Mr.  Hefner): 
H.R.  4772.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  char- 
ter to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America. 
Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    NOWAK    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Williams    of   Ohio.    Mr.    Mitchell. 
Mr.    Bedell.    Mr.    Smith    of    New 
Jersey.    Mr.    Eckart.    Mr.    Vander- 
GRirr,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr. 
Roemer.  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Mr.  Olin,  and  Mr.  Britt): 
H.R.  4773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  a  sec- 
ondary  market   for   the   portions   of   loans 
guaranteed  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration: to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON: 

H.R.  4774.  A  bill  to  allow  the  President  to 

line  item  rescind  appropriations  unless  the 

Congress    enacts    legislation    disapproving 

that  rescission,  or  line  item  veto  appropria- 


tions: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PETRI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GOODLING); 

H.R.  4775.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  to 
improve  the  leadership  and  management 
skills  of  school  administrators,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  4776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  simplify  the  indi- 
vidual income  tax  system  by  repealing  most 
exclusions,  deductions,  and  credits,  and  by 
providing  a  single  flat-rate  tax  schedule:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4777.  A  bill  to  delay  for  2  years  the 
mandatory  coverage  of  employees  of  reli- 
gious organizations  under  social  security:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SAWYER: 
H.R.  4778.  A  bill  to  provide  for  State  li- 
censing of  marine  recreational  fishermen, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  (for 

himself.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Pash- 

AYAN.  and  Mr.  McCandless): 

H.R.  4779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 

windfall  profit   tax  shall   not  apply  to  an 

amount  of  crude  oil  equal  to  the  amount  of 

residual  fuel  oil  used  in  enhanced  recovery 

processes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California: 
H.R.  4780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  tip-re- 
porting requirements  applicable  to  certain 
large  food  or  beverage  establishments:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BETHUNE: 
H.J.  Res.  471.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the    week    beginning    April    29.     1984.    as 
"American  Indian  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii: 
H.J.  Res.  472.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  25.  1985,  as  "National  Activity  Pro- 
fessionals Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    GREEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Garcia.  Mr.  Solarz,  ^ir.  Yates,  and 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida): 

H.  Con.  Res.  254.  Concurrent  resolution 

authorizing    the    Rotunda    of    the    United 

States  Capitol  to  be  used  on  April  30.  1984. 

for  a  ceremony  commemorating  the  days  of 

remembrance  of  victims  of  the  Holocaust:  to 

the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  CROCKETT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa): 
H.   Res.   430.   Resolution   entitled:    "The 
Mandela  Freedom  Resolution":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Madigan): 
H.  Res.  431.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses   of   investigations  and  studies   by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  98th  Congress:  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
H.  Res.  432.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of   investigations   and  studies   by 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  in  the  2d 
session  of  the  98th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.    Res.    433.    Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 


the  Farmers  Home  Administration  should 
obligate  for  insured  loans  under  the  eco- 
nomic emergency  loan  program  not  less 
than  $500,000,000  of  the  funds  available  to 
carry  out  such  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BORSKI: 

H.R.  4781.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
O'Rourke;.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  GINGRICH: 

H.R.  4782.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
W.  Riley.  Jr.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HARTNETT: 

H.R.  4783.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexan- 
dru  and  Nicolae  Buchovschi:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  711:  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Horton.  and 
Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  1028:  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  1333:  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  1617:  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
CouRTER.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Walgren.  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  1755:  Mr.  Britt. 

H.R.  1902:  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Aspin  and  Mr.  Carney. 

H.R.  1959:  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  Mr. 
Siljander. 

H.R.  2053:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas  and  Mr. 

SCHULZE. 

H.R.  2382:  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  2568:  Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  3141:  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

H.R.  3264:  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  3738:  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Ms. 
Mikulski.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Evans  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins. Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino. Mr.  Applecate.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Yathon, 
Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Stark.  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Skel- 
ton. Mr.  Gonzalez,  and  Mr.  Biaggi. 

H.R.  4005:  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Horton.  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  4125:  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Vento.  and  Mr.  Barnes. 

H.R.  4148:  Mr.  Kindness.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Ms. 
Mikulski.  Mr.  Studds,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  4287:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.  and  Mr. 
Bethune. 

H.R.  4340:  Mr.  Gore. 

H.R.  4405:  Ms.  Ferraro  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  4413:  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Ford     of     Tennessee,     Mr.     Towns.     Mr. 
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Howard.  Mr  Prahk.  Mr.  Lcvin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  DowwBY  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  McHuch.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Won  Pat.  Mr.  Vento.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  GuARiNi,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 

SCHTJMER.     Ms.     MiKULSKI.     Mr.     McKCRNAN. 

and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  4427:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
Hettel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Kasich, 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Wortley. 
and  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

H.R.  4464:  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  4475:  Mr.  Honker.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,    Mr.    Lujan.    Mr.   Conte.    Mr. 

KOSTMAYER.    Mr.    PORSYTHE.    Mr.    MARTIN    Of 

North  Carolina.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Conable. 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Marriott,  and  Mr. 
Bereuter. 

H.R.  4549:  Mr.  Walcren  and  Mr.  Spence. 

H.R.  4556:  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  4561:  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Ekart.  Mr. 
Ackerman.  Mr.  Conte.  and  Mr.  Seiberlinc. 

H.R.  4571:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mrs.  Schneider. 
Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Nichols. 

H.R.  4603:  Mr.  Skeen. 

H.R.  4604:  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  4619:  Mrs.  Byron. 

H.R.  4656:  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
St  Germain.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr. 
MiNETA.  Mr.  ScHEUER.  Mr.  Mrazek.  and  Mr. 
Dymally. 

H.R.  4745:  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Vento.  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Rancel.  and  Mr. 
Weaver. 

H.J.  Res.  95:  Mr.  Chappie. 

H.J.  Res.  254:  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  OBrien.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 
Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Wise,  and 
Mr.  Rangel. 

H.J.  Res.  281:  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Good- 
ling.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr. 
Schaefer.  Mr.  V.XNDERGRirp.  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.J.  Res.  282:  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Be 
thune.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Plorio.  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 
and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.J.  Res.  309:  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Fish,  and 
Mr.  Weaver. 

H.J.  Res.  342:  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  McKernan.  and  Mr.  Marti- 
nez. 

H.J.  Res.  344:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Andrews 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr,  Bennett.  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
Boucher.  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Broyhill. 
Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr. 


D'Amours.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Fascell. 
Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Plippo.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr. 
Gregg.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
Kogovsek.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  California.  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  MacKay.  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr. 
ScHEUER.  Mr.  SiuiANDER,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 
Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Wirth.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska.  Mr.  Albosta.  and  Mr.  Barnes. 

H.J.  Res.  404:  Mr.  Coats  and  Mr.  Ging- 
rich. 

H.J.  Res.  407:  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Por- 
SYTHE,  Mr.  Weaver  and  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.J.  Res.  422:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Harrison.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Solarz.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 
Moody.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  McCol- 
LUM.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Fogli- 
ETTA,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Swift, 
Mr.  BoRSKi.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Shannon.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Byrant.  Mr.  Howard,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Strat- 
ton.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Boner 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Chap- 
pie, Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Conte,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Porsythe.  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Vandercriff,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Plorio,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr. 
Nichols.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr. 
Prank.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Sisisky, 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 


Mazzoli,  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Mavroules, 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Scho- 
MER.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Guarini.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Breaux.  Ms. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Conyehs,  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Corcoran.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Bateman.  and  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.J.  Res.  423:  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  O' 
Brien.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Shelby. 
Mr.  Waxman,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Moody.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Whittaker.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
McEwen.  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.J.  Res.  445:  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
Archer.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Emer- 
son. Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Bate- 
man, Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Quil- 
LEN.  Mr.  Matsui.  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Dyson, 
Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Shumway. 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Kildee.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Stenholm. 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
Mrs.  BocGS,  Mr.  Rangel.  and  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.J.  Res.  466:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Whitta- 
ker. Mr.  NcNuLTY.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  Markey. 

H.  Con.  Res.  159:  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr. 
Badham,  and  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  252:  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Whittaker.  and  Mr.  Hillis. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

311.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
City  Council  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to 
amending  the  Education  of  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

312.  Also,  petition  of  the  Association  of 
Hawaiian  Civil  Clubs,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  rel- 
ative to  various  issues  of  concern  to  the  Ha- 
waiian community;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

313.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  National  Petal 
Alcohol  Syndrome  Awareness  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday  February  6,  1984) 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
prayer  this  morning  will  be  offered  by 
His  Eminence,  Archbishop  lakovos. 
primate  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  of  North  and  South  America. 
He  is  sponsored  by  Senator  Paul  Sar- 
BANES,  from  the  State  of  Maryland. 

PRAYER 

His  Eminence.  Archbishop  lakovos, 
primate  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  of  North  and  South  America. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  now 
and  ever  unto  the  ages  of  ages.  Amen. 

As  we  begin  our  day  and  its  incum- 
bent preoccupations,  we  reverently 
bend  our  heads  before  Thee,  O  God. 
the  fountainhead  of  our  strength  and 
wisdom,  and  we  beseech  Thee  to  ever 
inspire,  guide,  and  sustain  us. 

We  thank  Thee  for  allowing  us  to 
study  and  think  over  the  problems 
which  daily  confront  our  people,  here 
and  abroad.  We  have  no  other  strong- 
er desire  but  to  be  the  instrument  of 
Thy  divine  providence  and  will. 

We  bless  Thy  name,  which  is  above 
every  name,  and  it  is  Thy  name,  to 
which  we  have  our  recourse,  whenever 
we  attempt  to  discover  the  reasons 
that  divide  peoples  against  peoples 
and  nations  against  nations. 

We  gather  in  Your  name  even  today, 
and  we  implore  Thee  to  guide  us  as  we 
endeavor  to  fulfill  Thy  commandment 
to  love  one  another.  Enable  us,  to 
enable  our  Nation  to  maintain  her 
leadership  of  the  free  world  and  to  ex- 
plore the  potential  to  further  under- 
standing, reconciliation,  and  peace. 

This  we  ask  from  Thee,  who  assured 
us  that  blessed  is  the  nation,  whose 
ruler  and  protector  and  defender  is 
You  and  You  alone.  Amen! 


thodox  Church  of  North  and  South 
America,  for  the  past  25  years. 

I  yield  1  minute  of  my  time  to  the 
distingushed  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  acting 
majority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARCHBISHOP 
lAKOVOS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  pleased  to  welcome  to  lead  us  in 
prayer  His  Eminence,  Archbishop  la- 
kovos, the  primate  of  the  Greek  Or- 


ARCHBISHOP  lAKOVOS"  25 
YEARS  OF  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  especially  pleased  and  honored  to 
have  His  Eminence,  Archbishop  lako- 
vos, primate  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  of  North  and  South  America, 
deliver  the  opening  prayer  this  morn- 
ing. 

For  25  years,  longer  than  any  other 
Greek  Orthodox  Archbiship,  His  Emi- 
nence has  provided  the  Archdiocese 
with  a  sure  spiritual  compass  and  dis- 
tinguished leadership.  He  has  guided 
more  than  2  million  communicants  in 
over  500  parishes  in  the  United  States, 
Canada.  Central  and  South  America 
through  the  difficult  times  of  pro- 
found challenge  and  change  over  the 
past  quarter  century. 

In  the  years  since  he  became  Arch- 
bishop in  1959,  America  was  involved 
in  a  period  of  deep  social  and  economic 
change— a  war  divided  the  Nation  and 
even  families;  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment challenged  our  people;  and  inter- 
national events,  especially  those  in 
Greece.  Cyprus,  and  Turkey  have 
brought  great  pain  and  suffering  to 
the  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Arch- 
bishop. 

In  the  great  tradition  of  the  church. 
Archbishop  lakovos  has  spoken  out 
fearlessly  on  the  moral  and  religious 
issues  of  the  day.  He  fought  racial  seg- 
regation and  marched  beside  the  Rev- 
erend Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  in 
Selma.  He  has  led  efforts  to  end  the 
prosecution  of  the  ecumenical  patri- 
archate and  he  has  spoken  out  strong- 
ly for  human  rights. 

Archbishop  lakovos  is  an  acknowl- 
edged world  leader  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  the  quest  for  Christian 
unity  and  understanding  among  all  re- 
ligious people. 

His  leadership  in  bringing  together 
men  and  women  of  good  will  in  love 
and  understanding  has  brought  re- 
newed vitality  and  unity  to  the  Greek 
Orthodox  archdiocese  and  to  the  reli- 
gious life  of  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

Devout,  brilliant,  articulate,  com- 
manding in  speech  and  manner,  yet  a 
humble  servant  of  the  Lord,  Archbish- 
op lakovos  is  looked  upon  with  deep 
respect  and  pride  by  his  followers  as  a 
man  of  the  cloth  imbued  with  the 


vision,  dignity,  humility,  and  strength, 
which  only  God  can  impart. 

We  are  honored  to  have  Archbishop 
lakovos  here  with  us  today  to  deliver 
the  opening  prayer,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  many  more  years  of  his  spirit- 
ual guidance  and  moral  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  some  brief  biographical  ma- 
terial about  His  Eminence  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

His  Eminence,  Archbishop  Iakovos 
His  Eminence  Archbibnop  lakovos.  Prelate 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of 
North  and  South  America,  is  a  leading 
figure  in  the  world-wide  movement  toward 
the  unity  of  all  Christian  Denominations. 
He  has  been  the  spiritual  leader  of  more 
than  two  million  communicants  since  1959, 
as  Exarch  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
of  Constantinople.  He  served  as  Co-Presi- 
dent of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  for 
eight  years,  and  is  in  close  contact  with  all 
the  Christian  Denominations  beside  his 
own,  that  make  up  this  international  body. 
Archbishop  lakovos  was  born  Demetrios 
A.  Coucouzis  on  the  Turkish  Island  of 
Imbruz  on  July  29.  1911.  the  son  of  Maria 
and  Athanasios  Coucouzis.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  realized  his  ambition  to  enter  the 
Halki  Theological  School  on  the  Island  of 
Halki.  in  Turkey.  He  was  graduated  with 
high  honors  in  1934.  Father  Demetrios  came 
to  the  United  States  as  archdeacon  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  North  and  South  America, 
and  professor  of  the  Archdiocese  Theologi- 
cal School,  then  located  in  Pomfret.  Con- 
necticut. 

When  he  was  ordained  in  Boston  in  1940. 
in  accordance  with  Greek  Orthodox  custom, 
he  took  the  name  of  lakovos.  He  has  served 
the  communities  of  Hartford.  Connecticut, 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  New 
York  City.  Saint  Louis.  Missouri,  and 
Boston.  Massachusetts,  where  he  remained 
twelve  years  as  dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Annunciation.  While  there  he  earned  the 
S.T.M.  Degree  from  Harvard  Divinity 
School  in  1945.  and  served  as  director  and 
president  of  the  Holy  Cross  Theological 
School  in  Brookline.  Massachusetts. 

Attaining  the  highest  order  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Eastern  Clergy,  on  December  17.  1954. 
He  became  Bishop  of  Melita  <MalU)  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Central  and  Western 
Europe.  In  March  1955.  he  was  appointed 
representative  of  the  Greek  Church's  Ecu- 
menical Patriarchate  at  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  Headquarters  in  Geneva.  Swit- 
zerland. He  travelled  extensively  in  this  ca- 
pacity, and  attended  many  ecclesiastical 
councils.  He  visited  the  United  SUtes  many 
times  lecturing  at  Harvard  and  Boston  Uni- 
versities and  at  many  religious  conferences. 
In  1956  he  was  elected  a  metropolitan 
(Bishop  of  a  large  city). 

The  Holy  Synod  of  the  Ecumenical  Patri- 
archate   elected    lakovos    Archbishop    of 
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North  and  South  America,  on  February  14. 

1959.  to  succeed  the  late  Archbishop  Mi- 
chael. Returning  to  the  United  States  in 
March  1959.  Archbishop  lakovos  was  en- 
throned at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trini- 
ty in  New  York  City. 

The  Archdiocese  is  the  largest  of  the  Or- 
thodox Eastern  bodies  in  the  Americas,  and 
has  about  two  million  communicants  in  five 
hundred  churches  in  the  United  States.  Ad- 
ditional adherents  live  in  Canada  and  South 
America. 

His  Eminence  is  known  internationally  as 
the  leading  proponent  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.  As  a  personal  representative  in 
international  ecumenical  meetings  and  sem- 
inars, he  was  a  member  of  the  delegation 
which  accompanied  Patriarch  Athenagoras 
I  to  Jerusalem  for  a  historical  meeting  with 
Pope  Paul  VI  in  1964.  He  attended  the  his- 
toric ceremonies  in  Rome  which  nullified 
the  centuries  old  anathema  '  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Orthodox 
Churches  in  1965.  When  His  Eminence 
called  upon  Pope  John  XXIII  in  the  spring 
of  1959.  he  became  the  first  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Bishop  to  have  visited  a  Pope  in  over 
350  years. 

A  recipient  of  numerous  honorary  doctor- 
ate degrees.  His  Eminence  Archbishop  lako- 
vos has  written  ten  books  and  pamphlets  in 
Greek,  French.  English  and  German,  and  in 

1960,  he  picked-up"  Spanish  for  a  South 
American  tour.  He  became  an  American  citi- 
zen in  1950. 


VITIATION  OF  SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  for  my  colleague.  Mr.  Murkow- 
sKi,  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wallop).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Pryors 
special  order  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders  and  the  spe- 
cial orders,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
12  noon,  during  which  Senators  may 
speak  therein  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  FISHERIES 
MARKETING  COUNCIL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  at  2 
o'clock  on  Thursday.  February  9. 
there  will  be  a  Commerce  Committee 
hearing  on  S.  2160.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Fisheries  Marketing  Council. 
This  bill  would  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  commercial  fishing  in- 
dustry by  encouraging  domestic  con- 
sumption of  fish  through  well  coordi- 


nated fisheries  marketing  activities.  In 
addition  to  strengthening  the  econom- 
ic position  of  our  domestic  commercial 
fishermen,  this  bill  would  educate 
American  consumers  about  the  nutri- 
tional and  health  benefits  associated 
with  increased  consumption  of  fish. 

Research  conducted  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity has  indicated  that  a  diet  low  in 
cholesterol  and  high  in  fish  and  fish 
oil  may  be  linked  to  reduced  incidence 
of  coronary  artery  disease.  The  health 
benefits  of  a  low  cholesterol  diet  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  results  of  a  10- 
year  study  recently  completed  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Health.  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  two  ar- 
ticles appearing  in  the  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 29  edition  of  the  Washington  Post. 
Both  articles  cite  the  link  between 
high  fat.  high  cholesterol  diets  and 
heart  and  blood  vessel  disease.  Publi- 
cation of  these  research  results  has  fo- 
cused public  attention  upon  the 
health  benefits  of  proper  diet.  This 
heightened  public  awareness  should 
provide  an  added  boost  to  the  promo- 
tion and  marketing  of  domestic  sea- 
food as  envisioned  in  the  Fisheries 
Marketing  Council  legislation. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 
Senator  Hatch,  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee has  expressed  his  interest  in  im- 
proving the  American  diet  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  health  hazards  such  as 
heart  attacks,  and  to  help  check  the 
alarming  increase  in  national  health 
care  costs.  In  light  of  the  connection 
between  dietary  cholesterol  and  car- 
diovascular disease,  we  are  very  inter- 
ested in  the  forthcoming  results  of  an 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
study  requested  to  examine  the  rela- 
tionship between  fish  oil  consumption 
and  human  health. 

The  National  Fisheries  Marketing 
Council  will  generically  promote  fish 
and  fish  products  on  a  national  scale. 
Through  education,  it  will  develop  the 
American  consumer's  confidence  in 
the  quality  and  nutritional  value  of 
domestic  fish  products.  Our  fisheries 
development  foundations  have  already 
done  much  to  market  domestic  sea- 
food on  a  regional  basis.  I  commend 
the  marketing  efforts  of  these  founda- 
tions. However,  no  regional  entity  can 
speak  with  a  unified  voice  for  the 
entire  American  seafood  industry,  and 
a  fragmented  marketing  program  for 
domestic  fish  products  is  inadequate 
to  compete  with  well-subsidized,  well- 
organized  foreign  fishing  fleets. 
Through  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Fisheries  Marketing  Council,  we 
can  effectively  supplement  and  coordi- 
nate the  regional  marketing  efforts 
now  in  place.  We  intend  to  fund  the 
Council  with  foreign  fishing  fees 
during  the  first  several  years,  with  in- 
dustry assessments  eventually  paying 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Council. 

Mr.   President,   this   legislation   will 
enhance   the  competitive  position   of 


the  American  seafood  industry,  and 
provide  health  benefits  to  America 
through  wide  consumer  acceptance  of 
fish  and  fish  products.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  two  recent  articles 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  cholesterol 
and  the  diet  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Linking  Diet.  Heart  and  Health 
(By  Victor  Cohn) 
So  now  cholesterol  is  real.  Government 
scientists  have  said  so.  They  have  told  us 
that  a  10-year  study  of  nearly  4.000  men  at 
12  major  medical  centers  has  furnished  "the 
first  conclusive  evidence"  that  lowering 
blood  cholesterol,  whether  by  diet  or  a  drug, 
can  help  prevent  heart  attacks.  As  a  result 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health's  Coro- 
nary Primary  Prevention  Trial: 

The  American  Heart  Association  is  press- 
ing its  prudent  diet"  message  to  young  and 
old.  It  says,  shun  solid  fats,  shun  cholester- 
ol-rich foods,  live  longer. 

NIH's  National  Heart.  Lung  and  Blood  In- 
stitute has  begun  planning  "a  vigorous  na- 
tional educational  campaign"  to  tell  people 
to  see  a  doctor  and  get  their  blood  cholester- 
ol measured— and  if  the  cholesterol  level  is 
too  high,  move  toward  that  prudent  diet. 

The  meat  and  dairy  industries,  purveyors 
of  a  number  of  high-fat  and  therefore  cho- 
lesterol-raising products,  while  understand- 
ably unenlhusiastic  about  low-fat  diets, 
point  out  that  they  sell  low-fat  products, 
too. 

A  doctor,  undoubtedly  one  of  thousands 
like  him.  says  he  will  t>ecome  "more  aggres- 
sive" in  advising  patients  to  adopt  low-fat. 
low-cholesterol  diets  to  lengthen  life. 

No  medical  subject  could  be  more  impor- 
tant than  cholesterol  and  its  relation  to 
health.  Heart  and  blood-vessel  diseases  (the 
two  are  closely  related)  rank  as  the  nation's 
No.  1  killer.  Some  1.5  million  Americans  will 
suffer  heart  attacks  this  year,  and  a  half  a 
million  of  them  will  die. 

The  causes  of  heart  attacks  are  often 
what  scientists  call  "mutifactorial."  mean- 
ing there  may  be  more  then  one.  Smoking  is 
a  major  cause  of  heart  disease.  So  is  hyper- 
tension or  high  blood  pressure,  which  in 
many  susceptible  individuals  (not  everyone) 
can  \x  tiggered  by  consuming  too  much  salt. 
And  some  people  may  inherit  a  tendency  to 
have  early  heart  attacks. 

But  almost  everyone. "  most  specialists 
are  now  saying,  can  benefit  from  a  lower- 
fat,  low-cholesterol  diet.  This  includes  most 
of  those  with  a  hereditary  problem. 

Cholesterol  is  a  thick,  waxy  substance 
made  in  the  body  itself.  It  is  part  of  the 
structural  material  of  blood  cells.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  constituents  of  bile,  which  the 
liver  makes  to  break  up  fats. 

The  rub.  apparently,  is  that  when  we  eat 
too  much  of  some  kinds  of  fats,  or  consume 
too  much  cholesterol  in  our  food,  the  body's 
cholesterol-making  apparatus  goes  out  of 
control  and  starts  pouring  out  too  much 
cholesterol,  which  builds  up  on  artery  walls 
and  gradually  chokes  off  blood  flow. 

When  the  flow  that  is  choked  off  is  the 
blood  flow  to  the  heart,  the  result  is  heart 
disease,  either  slow  degeneration  of  a  swift, 
sudden  attack. 

More  than  three  decades  ago  scientists 
began  to  notice  that  nations  with  a  diet 
high  in  saturated  fats  (dairy  fats  and  more 
or  less  hard  fats,  like  meat  fats  and  solidi- 
fied oils)  generally  had  high  blood-choles- 
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terol  levels  and  high  heart-attack  rates.  Na- 
tions with  low  fat  consumption  generally 
had  low  average  cholesterol  levels  and  fewer 
heart  attacks. 

When  low-cholesterol  peoples  such  as  the 
Japanese  moved  to  a  high-cholesterol  cul- 
ture such  as  the  United  States',  they  ate  fat- 
tier diets  and  began  having  heart  attacks. 

These  observations  launched  many  scien- 
tific trials  of  low-fat  diets  to  prevent  heart 
attacks.  The  results  were  generally  incon- 
clusive. A  "definitive"  trial  would  have  to  in- 
volve so  many  thousands  of  families  on 
varying  diets  for  so  many  years  that  it 
would  be  virtually  impossible  to  conduct— 
and  probably  would  cost  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion, more  than  any  government  health 
agency  has  any  hope  of  corralling. 

This  impasse  prompted  the  government 
heart  institute  to  finance  the  $150  million 
trial  just  completed,  one  in  which  3,086  men 
with  high  blood-cholesterol  readings  were 
divided  into  tvo  groups.  One  group  was 
placed  on  a  moderate  anti-cholesterol  diet, 
the  other  on  both  the  diet  and  cholestyra- 
mine, a  cholesterol-lowering  prescription 
drug.  (So  many  people  have  become  fat-and- 
cholesterol-conscious  and  are  modifying 
their  diets  on  their  own  that  both  groups 
had  to  be  given  the  same  diet  to  keep  them 
comparable. ) 

After  7 ''2  to  10  years'  observation,  the 
drug  group  had  lower  blood  cholesterol 
levels  and  had  suffered  19  percent  fewer 
non-fatal  heart  attacks  and  24  percent  fewer 
fatal  attacks  than  the  non-drug  group. 

According  to  government  and  academic 
doctors  who  conducted  the  study,  this  was 
"the  first  truly  solid  evidence"  that  lower- 
ing cholesterol  truly  prevents  heart  attacks. 
The  important  point  is  that  the  group  with 
lower  cholesterol  had  fewer  heart  attacks. 
not  that  a  drug  did  the  job.  This  therefore 
provides  "strong  reinforcement"  for  the 
view  that  the  public  in  general  can  benefit 
by  moving  toward  lowering  cholesterol  by 
an  anti-cholesterol  diet,  which  means  a  diet 
lower  in  fatty  red  meats,  bacon,  sausages. 
the  yolks  of  eggs  and  high-butterfat  dairy 
products  (and  the  use  instead  of  some  vege- 
table oils  that  tend  to  lower  blood  cholester- 
ol). Some  persons,  not  most,  may  need  a 
drug  too. 

Some  fibers  (like  oatmeal,  apples,  carrots 
and  soybeans  or  bean  curd  or  tofu)  also  help 
lower  blood  cholesterol.  Moderate  use  of  al- 
cohol, a  modest  drink  or  two  or  glass  of  wine 
or  two  daily,  may  also  help  prevent  heart  at- 
tacks. Regular  exercise  may  increase  the 
proportion  of  one  cholesterol  fraction  (HDE 
or  high-density  lipoprotein)  that  actually 
helps  prevent  heart  disease. 

Some  doctors,  scientists  and  others  almost 
certainly  will  quarrel  with  these  dietary 
views. 

Dr.  George  Wilson,  vice  president  for  sci- 
entific affairs  of  the  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute, says  "the  study  results  do  not  draw 
any  dietary  recommendations  for  the  gener- 
al public."  A  National  Dairy  Council  spokes- 
man says  "the  general  population  does  not 
necessarily  have  a  cholesterol  risk  factor." 

Yet  Wilson  also  says  that  meat  producers 
have  taken  "major  steps"  to  provide  leaner 
meats,  and  the  dairy  group  says  "we  have 
low-fat  products  as  well  as  whole  milk  prod- 
ucts." 

Dr.  Antonio  Gotto  of  Baylor  University, 
president  of  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion, has  no  doubts,  saying: 

"The  American  Heart  Association  has  for 
many  years  recommended  to  the  American 
population,  both  those  who  are  healthy  and 
well  and  those  who  have  a  heart  and  blood 


vessel  disease,  a  diet  aimed  at  lowering  their 
cholesterol  levels  .  .  .  The  key  message  from 
the  study  is  that  ...  if  all  Americans  would 
reduce  their  blood  cholesterol  levels  by  25 
per  cent  this  would  eventually  lead  to  a  50 
per  cent  reduction  in  the  incidence  of  .coro- 
nary heart  disease." 

The  government's  heart  institute  is  not 
ready  to  say  that  "everyone"  should  move 
to  a  cholesterol-lowering  diet.  It  will,  its  of- 
ficials say.  start  a  public  education  cam- 
paign to  alert  all  Americans  to  the  impor- 
tance of  cholesterol.  It  will  begin  consulting 
experts  to  "begin  to  form  a  consensus"  on  a 
recommendation  for  everyone.  And  it  will 
certainly  bless  immediate  dietary  change  for 
persons  whose  doctors  tell  them  their  cho- 
lesterol level  is  too  high. 

What  is  "too  high"?  The  average  adult 
American  blood  cholesterol  level  is  215  to 
220  milligrams  of  cholesterol  per  deciliter  of 
blood.  Dr.  John  La  Rosa  of  George  Wash- 
ington University,  a  practicing  doctor  as 
well  as  a  scientific  investigator,  says  he  will 
become  "much  more  aggressive"  in  urging 
diet  change  on  anyone  with  a  cholesterol 
reading  over  210. 

Dr.  Ernst  Wynder.  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Health  Foundation,  says.  "I  think  if  we 
want  to  have  a  lower  heart  disease  rate  we 
should  aim  at  cholesterol  levels  of  about 
180." 

Trying  to  achieve  180  would  mean  some 
dietary  change  for  three-quarters  of  the 
American  population. 

Will  Americans  move  in  this  direction? 
They  have  been  doing  so  for  the  past  20 
years,  says  Dr.  Gotto.  and  this  has  helped 
reduce  the  nations  horrendous  heart  attack 
rate. 

The  governing  council  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  agreed  last  October 
that  "there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
average  cholesterol  levels  .  .  .  may  be 
higher  than  the  optimum  due  in  part  to  f  he 
typical  U.S.  diet." 

We  may  indeed  need  to  modify  our  diet 
says  Dr.  Harold  Lubin.  the  AMA's  director 
of  food  and  nutrition.  But  he  also  adds  a 
caveat:  "I  don't  think  we  want  people  to  feel 
they're  going  to  die  if  they  don't  do  some- 
thing drastic.  We  don't  want  people  to  feel 
they  can't  ever  eat  things  they  like.  They 
can.  They  just  need  to  become  more  con- 
cerned and  pick  their  foods  in  a  more  bal- 
anced way." 

Dr.  Basil  Rifkind.  the  National  Heart  In- 
stitute's study  director,  says  of  the  kind  of 
prudent  diet  that  seems  to  make  sense:  "It's 
not  a  really  restrictive  diet.  It  just  says  put 
more  emphasis  on  vegetable  fats  and  less  on 
animal  fats.  It's  not  all  or  nothing,  and  it 
doesn't  say,  'Make  yourself  hungry.'" 

The  Living  Proof:  There  Is  Life  After 
Butter.  Eggs  and  Beef 
(By  Carole  Sugarman) 

In  retrospect,  says  Ted  Feuerbach,  life 
without  butter  is  easy.  Ten  years  ago. 
though,  he  was  following  a  virtual  dairycase 
diet.  Seven  or  eight  eggs  a  week.  Three 
glasses  of  whole  milk  a  day.  Chocolate  ice 
cream  for  dessert.  Cheese  before  bed. 

Then  in  1974,  after  a  routine  medical 
check-up,  he  was  told  the  news:  his  blood 
cholesterol  count  was  high.  Very  high. 
Feuerbach  had  to  adapt. 

Now  the  68-year-old  retired  aeronautics 
engineer  (who  does  90  percent  of  the  cook- 
ing in  his  Arlington  household  while  his  64- 
year-old  wife  Eileen  attends  college)  has  a 
refrigerator  that  looks  like  a  low-cholesterol 
showcase.  Stockpiles  of  margarine  packages, 
containers   of   low-fat   yogurt   and   cottage 


cheese,  a  mayonnaise  jar  that  has  stayed 
full  for  weeks. 

Feuerbach  didn't  lose  his  enthusiasm 
about  food,  nor  did  he  switch  to  a  dull  and 
deprived  eating  regimen.  In  adapting. 
Feuerbach  learned  that  stubborn  taste  buds 
can  be  retrained,  that  lifelong  habits  can  be 
reversed— and  turned  into  new  ones. 

But  it  took  time,  and  he  had  help.  A  week 
after  he  was  informed  of  his  blood-test  re- 
sults. Feuerbach  heard  about  the  cholester- 
ol research  being  done  by  the  National 
Heart.  Lung  and  Blood  Institute.  He  applied 
to  be  a  candidate. 

The  objective  of  the  study  was  to  find  out 
if  lowering  blood  cholesterol  would  lead  to 
lower  risk  of  heart  attack.  George  Washing- 
ton University's  Lipid  Research  Clinic  was 
one  of  the  12  medical  centers  around  the 
country  NIH  financed  for  the  study,  and 
after  extensive  questions  and  tests.  Feuer- 
bach became  one  of  236  test  subjects  chosen 
by  GW. 

During  the  7'/i  years  he  participated  in 
the  study.  FVuerbach  was  advised  to  follow 
a  diet  of  "moderation."  which  limited  his 
intake  of  fat  and  cholesterol,  but  was  not  as 
restrictive  as  the  current  American  Heart 
Association  recommendations.  He  was  told 
not  to  keep  a  daily  log  of  what  he  ate:  pro- 
gram leaders  wanted  to  insure  that  partici- 
pants were  adapting  "naturally."  "He  made 
the  type  of  changes  that  the  general  public 
could  be  making,"  said  Anne  Molofsky,  a  nu- 
tritionist who  did  dietary  counseling  for  the 
study. 

Every  two  months,  when  Feuerbach  went 
to  GW  to  have  his  blood  cholesterol  count 
taken  (never  knowing  the  results),  he  filled 
out  a  form  estimating  what  he  ate  the  previ- 
ous week— including  how  many  eggs,  how- 
much  meal,  dairy  products,  margarine,  oil. 
He  would  see  a  doctor,  a  nurse  and  a  nutri- 
tionist. 

If  anything.  Feuerbach  developed  more 
interest  in  cooking.  He  enrolled  in  cooking 
classes  at  Arlington  adult  school,  started 
sending  recipes  to  GW  for  the  clinic's  hand- 
outs, and  when  he  went  for  his  check-ups. 
he'd  bring  the  doctors  and  nurses  samples 
of  his  efforts— such  as  homemade  pickles 
made  from  cucumbers  in  his  garden. 

Feuerbach  eased  into  food  changes  slowly. 
From  eight  eggs  a  week,  he  gradually  re- 
duced to  three— in  about  three  months. 
When  he  switched  from  butter  to  marga- 
rine, he  would  use  only  a  little  at  first,  to 
get  used  to  the  taste.  Dietary  adaption  was 
not  new  for  Feuerbach.  About  30  years  ago. 
he  used  two  teaspoons  of  sugar  in  his  coffee. 
Every  morning,  his  wife  would  put  less  and 
less  sugar  in  his  drink  until  after  several 
months,  unbeknownst  to  him  he  was  drink- 
ing it  with  no  sugar.  Coffee  (decaffeinated 
now)  with  sugar  "tastes  like  candy"  to  him. 

He  conducted  his  own  taste  tests.  Even 
though  the  diet  called  for  low-fat  milk  and 
margarine  instead  of  butter,  he  still  had 
flexibility.  After  tasting  and  cooking  with 
various  brands  of  margarine.  Feuerbach 
found  one  that  "didn't  smell "  during  frying. 
Similiarly,  in  switching  from  whole  milk  to 
a  less  fatty  milk,  he  started  from  skim  and 
worked  his  way  up  the  fat  percentage  scale. 
Now  Feuerbach  prefers  skim  for  drinking 
and  has  settled  on  2  percent  for  cereal. 
Whole  milk  now  "tastes  like  cream"  to  him. 

He  changed  the  way  the  food  was  cooked, 
without  eliminating  the  food.  For  soupe  and 
casseroles  that  contain  meat  or  poultry, 
Feuerbach  cooks  them  the  night  Ijefore,  iso- 
lates the  meat  and  refrigerates  it  separately. 
The  next  day,  the  fat  is  skimmed  off-the  top 
of  the  casserole  and  the  meat  is  returned. 
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Gravies  are  made  from  meat  juices,  not  fat. 
And  fried  chicken  is  oven  baked:  skinned, 
coated  with  flour,  salt,  pepper  and  curry 
powder  and  baked  with  about  v,  cup  of 
melted  margarine  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

Peuerbach  made  substitutions.  He  used  to 
think  that  nothing  else"  went  with  baked 
potatoes  except  sour  cream.  Now  he  used 
plain  yogurt.  Instead  of  pork  chops,  he  uses 
pork  tenderloin. 

He  adapted  old  recipes.  The  heavy  cream 
in  creamed  spinach  became  low-fat  milk  and 
margarine,  skim  milk  and  margarine  found 
their  way  into  once-rich  creamed  eggs  in 
curry  sauce. 

He  made  trade-offs.  For  example,  if  he  ate 
macaroni  and  cheese  for  dinner  (a  favorite), 
hed  eliminate  other  cheese  that  day. 

And  for  some  foods,  he  made  totally  new- 
habits.  Two-egg  breakfasU  were  trans- 
formed into  hot  or  cold  cereal,  or  low-fat 
yogurt  with  fruit.  Luncheon  meats  were  re- 
placed with  tuna  or  salmon. 

Peuerbach  was  recently  unblinded  about 
his  resuiu.  During  the  study,  all  of  the  par 
ticipants  had  been  following  a  recommend 
ed  diet.  In  addition,  half  of  them  had  been 
given  a  cholesterol-lowering  drug,  the  other 
half  were  given  a  placebo.  Feuerbach  was  in 
the  drug  group.  After  Ti  years,  his  blood 
cholesterol  was  lowered  by  18  percent,  and 
his  risk  of  heart  attack  reduced  by  almost 
40  percent. 

As  his  cholesterol  lowering  was  due  to  a 
combination  of  diet  and  drug,  said  Mo- 
lofsky.  the  specific  benefit  that  Feuerbach 
derived  from  the  diet  is  not  known  because 
of  the  powerful  effect  of  the  drug.  But  ac- 
cording to  Molofsky.  approximately  95  per- 
cent of  the  population  who  find  themselves 
with  high  cholesterol  do  not  need  a  drug. 
They  can  reduce  their  cholesterol  to  a 
normal  level  simply  by  following  the  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association  diet.  As  for  those 
with  normal  cholesterol  levels,  said  Mo- 
lofsky. it  (the  AHA  diet)  is  a  basic,  good, 
healthy  diet  for  anyone." 

Here  are  some  of  Peuerbach's  recipes, 
along  with  those  from  Modified  Magic."  a 
cookbook  compiled  by  the  12  clinics  partici- 
pating in  the  study: 

TED  FEUERBACH'S  SALMON  MOUSSE 

( Makes  1  quart ) 

15'i-ounce  can  red  salmon 

2 ''♦-ounce  packages  gelatin 

Vi  cup  t>oiling  water 

Juice  of  1  lemon 

1  cup  mayonnaise  (preferably  low-fat) 

1  cup  evaporated  milk 

1  teaspoon  dill 

1  teaspoon  paprika 

Drain  salmon,  reserving  liquid.  Soften 
gelatin  in  liquid  drained  from  salmon  and 
dissolve  in  boiling  water.  Add  lemon  juice 
and  blend  in  blender  with  salmon  until 
smooth.  Add  mayonnaise,  milk,  dill  and  pa- 
prika. Blend  thoroughly  and  pour  into  a  1- 
quart  mold.  Refrigerate  until  set. 
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admiration  for  his  decision  to  regain 
his  'amateur"  status  in  politics. 

At  the  end  of  this  session,  Mr.  Con- 
able  will  have  been  in  the  Congress  for 
20  years.  As  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  for  18  of  those 
years,  he  has  had  an  enormously  con- 
structive and  moderating  influence  on 
the  tax  policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  his  passion  for  moderation  has  ex- 
tended to  other  important  fields  of 
public  policy  as  well. 

But  Congressman  Conable  said  yes- 
terday that  he  remembered  telling  his 
family  20  years  ago  that  he  would  not 
become  a  professional  politician,  and 
that  after  two  decades  in  Washington, 
his  amateur  status  is  in  some  doubt. 

I  will  refrain  from  preaching  my  citi- 
zen legislature  sermon  yet  again.  Mr. 
President,  but  I  must  say  that  Barber 
Conable  is  a  splendid  example  of  a  cit- 
izen who  can  do  important  work  here 
and  important  work  elsewhere  with 
equal  skill  and  zeal. 

I  should  also  note  that  Mr.  Con- 
ABLEs  heir  apparent  as  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  a  distinguished  Tennes- 
sean,  John  Duncan  of  Knoxville.  Con- 
gressman Duncan  and  I  have  been 
friends  since  boyhood,  and  I  know  him 
to  be  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  con- 
siderable legislative  talent. 

I  wish  both  these  good  men  success, 
and  I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
that  wish.  And  most  especially  do  we 
commend  Barber  Conable  for  his  ex- 
emplary service  to  the  Congress,  to 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  leader- 
ship time  on  both  sides  be  reserved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


until  the  hour  of  11:30  a.m.,  and  that 
Senators  may  be  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


REPRESENTATIVE  BARBER  CON- 
ABLE ANNOUNCES  RETIRE- 
MENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  yes- 
terday one  of  our  most  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  other  body.  Barber 
Conable  of  New  York,  announced  that 
he  will  retire  from  the  House  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  current  term. 

I  received  this  news  with  regret, 
since  the  Congress  will  be  losing  one 
of  its  finest  Members,  but  also  with 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two  re- 
maining special  orders  be  postponed 
temporarily.  We  will  announce  later 
what  time  of  the  day  they  will  be  per- 
mitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 

the    transaction   of    routine    morning 

business  commence  now  and  continue 


FUNDING  OF  AMERICAS  HIS- 
TORICALLY BLACK  COLLEGES 
Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tions  cultural  diversity  has  long  been 
a  source  of  our  Nations  greatness. 
This  has  been  especially  true  in  the 
area  of  higher  education.  The  diversi- 
ty of  our  colleges  and  universities  has 
contributed  markedly  to  America's 
economic,  educational,  and  cultural 
well-being. 

We  have  recently  learned  that  one 
significant  element  in  this  rich  cultur- 
al fabric  is  in  jeopardy.  America's  his- 
torically black  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  threatened  by  rising  costs  and 
declining  enrollments.  The  institutions 
which  have  produced  generations  of 
leaders,  fostered  a  sense  of  identity 
and  community,  and  met  the  needs  of 
the  economically  disadvantaged  are 
now  in  dire  straits. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  insure  the 
continued  vitality  of  these  institu- 
tions. In  Virginia,  Hampton  Institute, 
Norfolk  State  University,  Virginia 
Union  University,  St.  Paul's  College. 
Virginia  State  University  and  Virginia 
Seminary  and  College  offer  exemplary 
educational  opportunities  and  they 
must  continue  to  do  so. 

Congress  and  the  administration 
have  responded  to  this  critical  situa- 
tion. Last  year  the  funding  for  aid  to 
historically  black  colleges  was  in- 
creased, and  the  budget  includes  com- 
parable amount  for  fiscal  year  1985.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  respond  favor- 
ably to  this  request. 

But  the  fate  of  historically  black  col- 
leges must  be  a  concern  for  us  all  and 
I  would  urge  that  private  contributors 
support  them  generously  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  and  a  column  on 
this  subect  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  USA  Today.  Feb.  6.  19841 
USA  Must  Finance  Our  Black  Colleges 
The  school  has  a  great  tradition:  120  years 
of  service  in  educating  citizens  and  develop- 
ing leaders.  Recently,  students  there  slept 
in  frigid  dorms  as  weather  dipped  below 
freezing.  Fisk  University  couldn't  pay  its 
utility  bills. 

Fisk  and  more  than  100  traditionally 
black  colleges  and  universities  like  it  are  in 
deep  financial  trouble. 

In  the  30  years  since  the  Supreme  Court 
shattered  legal"  barriers  of  segregation 
and  ordered  schools  to  admit  students  with- 
out regard  to  race,  there  has  been  progress 
toward  integration.  But  the  transition  has 
been  traumatic. 

No  longer  are  there  mobs  throwing  stones 
or  governors  in  uni -ersity  doorways  barring 


black  students.  But  many  of  those  students 
now  admitted  to  previously  all-white  institu- 
tions report  feeling  isolated  and  alienated 
there.  Too  often  these  schools  are  huge, 
state-supported  education  factories  with 
many  thousands  of  students  and  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  individual  recognition. 

There  have  l)een  a  few.  token  examples  of 
black  students  winning  leadership  roles  in 
student  government  affairs  in  such  settings. 
But  since  such  honors  inevitably  are  tied  to 
campus  politics,  most  often  they  have  lost 
out.  Discrimination  lives. 

They  have  been  made  to  feel  the  sting  of 
social  rejection  and  denial.  They  have 
formed  their  own  clubs,  caucuses,  fraterni- 
ties and  sororities  in  order  to  gain  a  sense  of 
social  acceptance  and  participation. 

No  wonder  so  many  black  students,  prefer- 
ring to  avoid  the  heartache  and  hassle, 
enroll  in  traditionally  all-black  schools. 
More  than  40  percent  of  four-year  degrees 
awarded  black  students  are  earned  in  those 
institutions. 

But  these  black  schools  are  losing  stu- 
dents and  faculty  to  formerly  segregated, 
all-white  schools.  And.  they  have  lost 
sources  of  funding,  the  life's  blood  of  higher 
education. 

From  slavery  to  the  end  of  segregated 
education,  they  have  ser\'ed  to  provide  the 
only  place  most  blacks  could  learn  or  en- 
counter a  leadership  experience.  These 
schools  never  "practiced"  segregation  and 
don't  now.  It  was  enforced  on  them  by  Jim 
Crow  laws  and  now  is  a  matter  of  student 
preference— white  as  well  as  black. 

It  is  snide  and  snobbish  to  suggest  that 
they  survived  these  last  three  decades  be- 
cause of  sentimentality  or  guilt. 

They  still  educate  far  too  many  students 
to  be  allowed  to  die.  The  nation  still  needs 
them.  They  deserve  financial  support,  what- 
ever its  source.  They  deserve  a  truly  fair 
share  of  private  funding  and  the  public 
grants  and  entitlements  that  go  to  schools 
with  majority  white  enrollments. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  still  trying  to  learn 
how  to  fully  educate  all  of  our  young,  it 
would  be  stupid  and  short-sighted  to  aban- 
don valuable  institutions  that  can  teach  us 
all. 

Black  Colleges  Have  to  Survive 
(By  Jay  T.  Harris) 

Washington.— For  several  years  now, 
some  of  the  nation's  leading  black  educa- 
tors—people like  Eli  Blake,  president  of 
Clark  College  in  Atlanta,  and  Walter  Leon- 
ard, the  president  of  Fisk  University  in 
Nashville— have  been  sounding  the  alarm: 
"Black  colleges  are  in  trouble!  " 

But  few  have  listened.  The  result:  Fisk. 
one  of  the  premier  black  colleges,  was  re- 
cently traumatized  by  its  financial  woes. 
Others  continue  to  be  threatened. 

This  trend  must  be  reversed.  Black  col- 
leges must  be  saved  and  rejuvenated. 

The  current  problems  of  these  schools 
began  in  the  mid-1960s,  when  the  wide- 
spread integration  of  higher  education 
began.  Many  of  the  best  faculty  and  bright- 
est students  at  black  colleges  were  lured  to 
white  colleges  by  offers  of  fat  salaries  and 
full  scholarships. 

Out  of  the  euphoria  that  welled  up  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  many  Americans  as  the 
barriers  of  segregation  fell,  a  belief  arose 
that  black  colleges  might  no  longer  be 
needed.  After  all.  what  were  these  schools 
but  alternatives  to  the  white  colleges  that 
were  beginning  to  open  their  doors? 

But  black  colleges  were  never  mere  alter- 
natives to  white  colleges  and  can  never  be 
replaced  by  them. 


Black  colleges  are  sanctuaries  for  the  his- 
tory of  a  race— places  where  that  history 
can  be  told  with  a  loving  fullness  and  cele- 
brated without  embarrassment  or  explana- 
tion. 

Black  colleges  are  safe  harbors  for  black 
youth— places  for  them  to  grow  straight  and 
tall,  protected  for  a  few  crucial  years  from 
the  disease  of  American  racism. 

At  a  black  college  a  black  student's  race  is 
at  the  same  time  irrelevant  and  central. 

It  is  irrelevant  in  that  the  student  is 
simply  that:  a  student,  not  a  "black  stu- 
dent."  the  norm,  not  an  exception. 

It  is  central  in  that  blackness  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  black  experience  that  black  col- 
leges are  grounded;  it  is  to  the  understand- 
ing and  solution  of  blacks  problems  that  the 
best  black  colleges  are  dedicated. 

Black  colleges  are  vital  tools  for  the  de- 
fense and  development  of  black  America. 

In  these  schools,  many  of  the  young  men 
and  women  who  will  champion  the  cause  of 
black  Americans  in  the  future  will  develop 
that  special  sense  of  purpose  and  possibility 
that  will  one  day  lead  to  the  defense  of 
racism  and  the  triumph  of  equality  in  Amer- 
ican life. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
some  time  reserved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  has  25  minutes  re- 
served. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair, 


THE  BUDGET  AND  BUDGET 
DEFICITS 

Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row morning.  Senator  Daniel  Inouye. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Democrat- 
ic Conference,  will  represent  Senate 
Democrats  at  a  White  House  meeting 
on  the  deficits.  I  have  asked  Senator 
Inouye  to  attend  that  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  listening  to  any  deficit  re- 
duction proposals  which  the  President 
may  be  prepared  to  recommend  and, 
in  turn,  to  transmit  those  proposals 
back  to  Senate  Democrats. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  this 
meeting  will  produce  a  constructive 
result.  But  the  history  of  past  experi- 
ence does  not  encourage  me  to  believe 
this  will  necessarily  be  the  case. 

It  was  nearly  2  years  ago.  in  the 
spring  of  1982.  that  we  watched  a  long 
and  frustrating  series  of  budget  meet- 
ings conducted  by  a  group  of  White 
House  representatives  and  legislators 
which  became  known  as  the  Gang  of 
17.  Those  meetings  had  their  genesis 
in  the  widespread  bipartisan  dissatis- 
faction which  greeted  the  budget  the 
President  submitted  to  Congress  on 
February  1.  1982.  The  growing  con- 
gressional restlessness  over  the  large 
deficits  in  the  President's  budget 
broke  into  the  open  within  weeks,  as 
alternative  budget  proposals  from 
Members  of  Congress  began  to  prolif- 
erate. 

On  March  25.  1982,  President 
Reagan  announced  that  he  had  au- 
thorized his  Chief  of  Staff,  Mr.  James 
Baker,  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  con- 
gressional leaders.  The  group  became 
larger  and  larger  until  it  reached,  as  I 


have  indicated,  some  17  members,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  Budget,  Pi- 
nance,  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, as  well  as  White  House  staff.  The 
Senate  Budget  Committee  at  first 
started  its  markup  but  then  delayed 
while  the  talks  continued.  The  discus- 
sions continued  through  April,  with 
the  President  saying  that  he  would 
remain  on  the  sidelines  until  the  talks 
produced  something  which  both  sides 
could  agree  to.  At  a  White  House  press 
conference  on  March  31,  1982,  the 
President  was  asked  what  authority  he 
had  given  James  Baker  in  the  talks. 
The  President  responded:  "I've  au- 
thorized Jim  to  go  up  and  listen  and 
come  back  and  tell  me  what  they're 
proposing." 

We  all  remember  well  the  culmina- 
tion of  those  talks  in  a  flourish  of 
press  coverage  and  a  Capitol  Hill  meet- 
ing of  the  President  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  learned  from  the  Gang  of  17  ex- 
perience that  negotiation  with  admin- 
istration representatives  is  no  substi- 
tute for  Presidential  leadership  on  the 
budget.  We  learned  from  the  Gang  of 
17  experience  that  negotiations  are 
not  negotiations  when  two-thirds  of 
the  issues  in  contention  are  ruled  out 
of  the  discussion.  We  learned  from  the 
Gang  of  17  experience  that  secret 
talks  are  no  substitute  for  the  biparti- 
san legislative  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  that 
history  may  be  about  to  repeat  itself. 
Once  again,  the  President  has  called 
for  bipartisan  budget  discussions  in  re- 
action to  broad  dissatisfaction  with 
the  deficits  growing  out  of  his  fiscal 
and  economic  policies.  Once  again,  the 
President  appears  to  be  on  the  side- 
lines. Although  the  budget  meeting 
has  been  set  for  Wednesday,  tomor- 
row, the  President  will  not  attend.  In 
fact,  he  is  not  even  in  the  city.  He  is  in 
Las  Vegas  today  giving  a  speech  and 
then  is  scheduled  to  fly  to  California 
to  begin  a  5-day  vacation. 

When  the  President  called  me  the 
day  of  the  State  of  the  Union  address 
this  year  to  ask  that  I  appoint  a  repre- 
sentative to  these  talks,  I  told  him 
that  I  would  do  so,  and  I  appointed 
Senator  Inouye,  a  Member  of  the 
elected  leadership,  to  serve  as  the  em- 
issary of  Senate  Democrats. 

But  I  also  told  the  President  during 
our  telephonic  conversation  that  these 
talks  could  not  succeed  without  his 
personal  leadership.  I  said.  "There  is 
only  one  man  in  this  country  who  has 
the  forum  in  which  he  can  speak  to  all 
the  people  and  convince  them  that 
deficits  are  dangerous." 

After  all,  a  lot  of  people  may  not  un- 
derstand that  a  deficit  is  a  debt. 

I  also  said  that  there  was  only  one 
man  in  this  country  who  had  the 
forum  to  reach  all  of  the  people  and 
who  was  in  a  position  to  persuade  the 
American   people   that   to   bring   the 
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deficits  under  control  and  reverse  the 
trend  would  require  some  bitter  medi- 
cine, perhaps. 

I  said.  'I  can  talk  to  a  few,  but  I 
cannot  talk  to  everyone.  Only  the 
President  can  do  that."  I  said,  "Mr. 
President,  you  need  to  get  out  there 
and  lead  this  effort,  because  only  then 
will  the  American  people  be  made 
fully  aware  of  the  dangers  of  the  defi- 
cits and  only  then  will  they  be  per- 
suaded to  swallow  whatever  bitter 
medicine  must  be  taken." 

So  he  said.  "OK.  if  you  would  desig- 
nate someone,  then  1  will  do  the  other 
part."  So  I  appointed  Mr.  Inouye. 

I  do  not  believe  that  talks  between 
members  of  the  administration  and 
Members  of  Congress  such  as  were 
planned  can  substitute  for  personal 
Presidential  leadership  on  this  very 
difficult  issue.  The  administration  has 
been  at  work  on  its  own  budget,  which 
was  submitted  to  Congress  last  week. 
And  the  development  of  the  budget  re- 
quires months  and  months  and 
months  and  months.  The  administra- 
tion has  had  months  and  months  and 
months  and  months  as  does  any  other 
administration  in  the  future  or  as  has 
any  other  administration  in  the  past. 

This  budget  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress only  last  week.  Even  before  that, 
we  saw  this  effort  to  bring  congres- 
sional representatives  and  representa- 
tives of  the  administration  together  to 
work  out  some  neat  little  package  for 
reducing  the  budget.  Apparently  the 
hope  was  that  this  could  all  be  done  in 
a  matter  of  a  very  few  days.  But  it  re- 
quires more  than  a  few  days  to  realis- 
tically deal  with  the  budget  and  the 
budget  deficits. 

I  had  hoped  and  expected  that  the 
President  would  use  his  budget  to  lay 
out  a  blueprint  for  getting  these  defi- 
cits under  control.  But  I  regret  that 
the  President  has  ignored  his  own  best 
opportunity  to  cut  the  deficit— 
namely,  in  his  own  budget. 

The  administration,  as  I  say.  has  had 
months,  but  it  has  failed  to  produce  an 
acceptable  budget.  How.  then,  can 
anyone  realistically  expect  the  whole 
budget  to  be  rewritten  by  a  few  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  administration 
representatives  meeting  downtown, 
whether  at  the  While  House  or  the 
Blair  House  or  wherever?  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  the  process  of  crafting  a 
budget  requires  weeks  and  weeks  of 
careful  preparation. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
must  have  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  President  s  budget  proposals  and 
estimate  their  budgetary  impact  so 
that  everyone  is  working  from  the 
same  set  of  numbers.  Hearings  must 
be  held  by  various  committees  to  re- 
ceive the  views  of  the  administration 
and  the  affected  parties.  Witnesses 
have  to  be  called.  A  record  is  kept  of 
those  hearings.  The  appropriate  com- 
mittee or  committees  then  meet  and 
go  over  the  hearings  and  mark  up  the 
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legislation.  Now,  that  cannot  be  done 
down  at  the  White  House  or  the  Blair 
House.  Those  necessary  hearings  have 
to  take  place  up  here  if  we  are  going  to 
work  through  the  legislative  process. 
And  that  is  the  way  this  matter  has  to 
be  dealt  with. 

So  it  is  after  hearings  are  held  and 
the  testimony  of  expert  witnesses  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  is  en- 
tered into  the  record,  only  then  can 
the  difficult  process  of  putting  togeth- 
er a  legislative  measure  really  begin. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  unrealis- 
tic to  believe  that  a  small  group  of 
public  officials,  meeting  behind  closed 
doors  and  without  the  testimony  of 
administration  witnesses  on  the 
record,  with  questions  asked.  I  do  not 
think  an  acceptable  budget  can  be  pro- 
duced in  such  a  process,  certainly  not 
in  a  matter  of  days.  There  is  no  substi- 
tute for  the  open  debate  of  our  bipar- 
tisan legislative  system— a  system  that 
has  served  us  well  for  many  years  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  continue  to  serve  us 
well. 

The  President  said  in  his  economic 
report  that  he  will  wait  until  19Ji5  to 
submit  his  plan  for  a  balanced  budget. 
This  lack  of  leadership  does  not  bode 
well  for  serious  deficit  reduction  this 
year. 

The  budget  which  he  submitted  to 
Congress  only  last  Wednesday  is  woe- 
fully inadequate.  It  would  leave  us 
with  deficits  in  thp  $180  billion  range 
for  the  next  3  years.  It  is  constructed 
upon  highly  unrealistic  economic  as- 
sumptions, which  even  David  Stock- 
man and  the  Presidents  Chief  Eco- 
nomic Adviser  Martin  Feldstein  openly 
admit  cannot  be  achieved  without  fur- 
ther deficit  reductions  yet  to  be  pro- 
posed. It  uses  an  artificially  inflated 
baseline  for  defense,  with  the  result 
that  a  $35  billion  increase  in  defense 
spending  is  characterized  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  a  $12.2  billion  cut. 

During  the  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee— the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  is  proceed- 
ing with  its  work— OMB  Director 
David  Stockman  was  frank  to  admit 
that  the  Presidents  budget  was  "un- 
palatable," that  its  outyear  deficit  pro- 
jections and  economic  forecasts  would 
not  be  realized  without  a  radical 
change  in  course,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  does  not  contain  any 
such  plan  for  redirecting  fiscal  policy. 
In  fact,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
"We  are  in  the  same  position  that 
many  companies  are  when  they  are  on 
the  eve  of  chapter  11"  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings. So  the  President's  budget 
policy.  I  would  say,  based  on  Mr. 
Stockman's  words,  is  bankrupt. 

Martin  Feldstein,  the  much  belea- 
gured  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  has 
been  similarly  frank— and  for  his 
honest  advice  he  has  been  severely 
criticized  in  public  by  members  of  the 
administration    and,    most    recently. 


muzzled.  Treasury  Secretary  Regan 
went  so  far  last  week  in  discussing  the 
President's  "Economic  Report,"  pre- 
pared under  Feldstein's  direction,  as  to 
say,  "You  can  throw  it  away. " 

So  given  the  dissension  among  the 
administration's  ranks  over  his  budget 
and  economic  report,  and  given  the 
use  of  unrealistic  assumptions  which 
once  again  characterize  this  budget, 
and  given  the  "secret  plan,"  as  I  would 
call  it— alluded  to  in  the  "Economic 
Report"  in  the  first  few  pages,  which 
were  signed  at  the  end  by  President 
Reagan— given  the  secret  plan  for  a 
postelection  budget,  the  next  step  in 
the  budget  process  should  be  a  revi- 
sion and  resubmission  of  the  Presi- 
dent's 1985  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  insert  into 
the  Record  some  editorials.  The  first 
one  is  dated  February  2,  1984.  and  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times.  It  is 
entitled.  'A  Budget  of  Politics  and 
Pretense.  "  I  read  but  a  few  excerpts: 

What    President   Reagan   calls   hi.s   fiscal 
1985  budget   is  more  like  a  sales  pitch,  a 
campaign     speech.     He     claims     economic 
achievement  that  isn't  his. 
Another  excerpt: 

To  judge   by   his  budget   me.s.sage.   it's  a 
point   of  pride  to  the  President   that   the 
total  spent  for  all  other  purposes,  including 
the  sick  and  hungry,  would  shrink. 
Another  excerpt: 

But  incredibly,  he  offered  no  substantial 
plan  for  relief.  The  most  his  lieutenants  will 
grant,  grudgingly,  is  wait  till  next  year. 

All  Mr.  Reagan  offers  this  year  is  to  brand 

his  critics  as    doomsayers"  and  to  negotiate 

with  Congress  for  a  three-year.  $100  billion 

down  payment"    on  deficit  reduction.  But 

even  if  that  could  be  negotiated— 

And  I  stress  that— 
The  deficit  in  the  same  three  years  would 
still  be  almost  $450  billion,  according  to  Ad- 
ministration figures,  or  more  than  $550  bil- 
lion, according  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 
Another  excerpt: 

As  it  stands,  the  Reagan  budget  involves 
small  cuts  in  domestic  spending,  closing 
some  tax  loopholes  to  produce  a  modest  in- 
crease in  revenues  and  another  big  plum  for 
defense.  The  deficit  for  1985  alone  is  esti- 
mated at  $180  billion  and  even  that's  opti- 
mistic. Budget  Director  David  Stockman  ac- 
knowledged yesterday  that  it  could  easily 
be  above  $200  billion." 
The  last  paragraph  reads: 
That  isn't  the  careful  budget  of  a  man 
who  wants  to  cut  spending.  Its  the  political 
patchwork  of  a  man  who  wants  to  be  re- 
elected, at  any  cost. 

Those  are  excerpts  from  the  New 
York  Times  article  of  February  2. 

On  the  same  day.  February  2.  1984, 
the  Washington  Post  had  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Split-Level  Budget."  I 
shall  read  just  a  few  excerpts  there- 
from. 

President  Reagan's  fourth  budget  is  an 
uncertain  straddle  between  two  awkward  re- 
alities. The  first  is  that  the  administration's 
original  budget  strategy  has  collapsed,  leav- 
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ing  the  country  with  deficits  that  even  the 
White  House  concedes  to  be  intolerable. 

Another  excerpt  reads: 

The  budget  projections  assume  that  inter- 
est rates  will  decline  smoothly  and  steadily 
to  the  end  of  the  decade,  while  they  also 
assume  continued  fast  growth  and  large 
deficits.  For  the  attentive  reader,  the 
budget  document  explicitly  notes  the  incon- 
sistency—and it's  not  a  minor  one. 

Finally,  the  editorial  states  in  the 
last  paragraph: 

A  president's  budget  is  an  opportunity  to 
set  out  his  program  and  to  educate  the 
country  in  the  requirements  of  running  a 
strong  and  stable  economy.  By  either  stand- 
ard. Mr.  Reagan's  budget  fails. 

On  February  6,  1984,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  presented  another  editorial. 
It  is  entitled.  "The  Budget  That 
Wasn't."  It  speaks  about  the  negotia- 
tions. I  will  read  the  last  paragraph. 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Reagan  has  had  a  true 
change  of  heart  since  Sen.  Dole's  last  unan- 
swered invitation.  Perhaps  he  really  does 
want  genuine  negotiations  now  with  Con- 
gress. If  that  is  the  case,  those  negotiations 
will  have  to  start  with  a  presidential  propos- 
al and  a  presidential  position.  Mr.  Reagan 
will  have  to  come  up  with  a  presidential 
budget  that  he  is  prepared  to  stand  behind. 
On  the  central  issue  of  American  domestic 
policy,  he  will  have  to  start  behaving  like  a 
president. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  three  editorials  appear 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  2.  1984) 
A  Budget  of  Politics  and  Pretense 

What  President  Reagan  calls  his  fiscal 
1985  budget  is  more  like  a  sales  pitch,  a 
campaign  speech.  He  claims  economic 
achievement  that  isn't  his.  He  promises  un- 
precedented prosperity  despite  deficits  that 
threaten  to  destroy  it.  And  he  evidently 
hopes  that  not  many  people  will  catch  on. 
or  care,  before  Election  Day. 

The  budget  proposes  spending  $925  billion 
in  the  12  months  beginning  next  October, 
much  of  it  from  past  appropriations,  and 
asks  Congress  to  authorize  spending  more 
than  $1  trillion  in  that  period  and  beyond. 
Four  categories  account  for  almost  all  the 
increase  in  authorizations:  defense.  Social 
Security  and  Medicare,  farm  programs  and 
soaring  interest  payments. 

To  judge  by  his  budget  message,  it's  a 
point  of  pride  to  the  President  that  the 
total  spent  for  all  other  purposes,  including 
the  sick  and  hungry,  would  shrink. 

The  President  contends  that  the  healthy 
upswing  in  the  economy  is  all  his  doing. 
He's  not  so  quick  to  associate  himself  with 
bad  news.  Yes,  the  drop  in  unemployment  in 
the  past  year  was  the  sharpest  in  three  dec- 
ades. But  in  the  Reagan  Administration,  un- 
employment rose  to  its  highest  levels  in  four 
decades.  Such  selective  association  is  under- 
standable, especially  in  an  election  year.  But 
it's  wrong. 

To  his  credit,  the  President  does  not  heap 
blame  on  the  Federal  Reserve.  Indeed,  he 
explicitly  endorses  its  "sound"  policies. 
Those  policies  did  much  more  than  he  did 
to  start,  prolong  and  finally  end  the  reces- 
sion. Mr.  Reagan's  contribution,  which  he 
doesn't  claim,  was  to  create  the  immense 


gap  l>etween  what  Washington  takes  in  and 
what  it  spends— thanks  in  large  part  to  his 
tax  cuts  and  defense  spending. 

The  Reagan  deficits  have  surely  produced 
an  economic  stimulus,  but  not  the  "supply- 
side"  stimulus  he  advertised  on  taking 
office.  Now,  even  if  the  economy  should 
grow  steadily  for  the  next  five  years,  as  the 
Administration  blithely  predicts,  that  won't 
cure  the  deficit  problem. 

Yesterday's  message  concedes,  ever  so 
tersely,  that  "indefinitely  prolonged  high 
budget  deficits"  are  a  threat  because  they 
raise  the  specter  of  sharply  higher  interest 
rates.  That's  what  businessmen,  economists, 
politicians— and  some  of  his  own  advisers- 
have  been  telling  the  President  for  months. 
But  incredibly,  he  offers  no  substantial  plan 
for  relief.  The  most  his  lieutenants  will 
grant,  grudgingly,  is  wait  till  next  year. 

All  Mr.  Reagan  offers  this  year  is  to  brand 
his  critics  as  "doomsayers"  and  to  negotiate 
with  Congress  for  a  three-year.  $100  billion 
"down  payment"  on  deficit  reduction.  But 
even  if  that  could  be  negotiated,  the  deficit 
in  the  same  three  years  would  still  be 
almost  $450  billion,  according  to  Adminis- 
tration figures,  or  more  than  S550  billion, 
according  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

As  it  stands,  the  Reagan  budget  involves 
small  cuts  in  domestic  spending,  closing 
some  tax  loopholes  to  produce  a  modest  in- 
crease in  revenues  and  another  big  plum  for 
defen.se.  The  deficit  for  1985  alone  is  esti- 
mated at  $180  billion  and  even  that's  opti- 
mistic. Budget  Director  David  Stockman  ac- 
knowledged yesterday  that  it  "could  easily 
be  above  $200  billion. '" 

That  isn't  the  careful  budget  of  a  man 
who  wants  to  cut  spending.  It's  the  political 
patchwork  of  a  man  who  wants  to  be  re- 
elected, at  any  cost. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  2.  1984] 
The  Split-Level  Budget 

President  Reagan's  fourth  budget  is  an 
uncertain  straddle  between  two  awkward  re- 
alities. The  first  is  that  the  administration's 
original  budget  strategy  has  collapsed,  leav- 
ing the  country  with  deficits  that  even  the 
White  House  concedes  to  be  intolerable. 
But.  simultaneously.  Mr.  Reagan  is  running 
for  reelection  as  the  man  who.  by  cutting 
your  taxes,  got  the  economy  spinning  again. 

That  puts  the  administration  in  the  posi- 
tion of  arguing  that  things  have  gone  suffi- 
ciently awry  to  require  a  large  and  painful 
remedy  quite  soon— but.  on  the  other  hand, 
everything  is  fine.  It  makes  both  cases 
throughout  the  budget,  in  alternating  pas- 
sages. The  two  arguments  are.  of  course,  ad- 
dressed to  two  quite  different  audiences.  A 
lot  of  people  simply  note  with  relief  the 
economy's  improvement  over  the  past  year 
and  tune  out  all  those  quarrelsome  profes- 
sors. But  there's  also  a  group  of  listeners— 
mostly  bankers  and  investors,  the  people 
who  collectively  set  interest  rates— that  is 
becoming  increasing  apprehensive  at  the 
thought  of  at  least  three  years  of  $200  bil- 
lion-a-year  deficits. 

Mr.  Reagan  himself  mainly  sings  the  Sun- 
shine Song.  As  he  poetically  puts  it  in  his 
budget  message.  "The  long  winter  of  transi- 
tion from  the  misguided  policies  of  the  past, 
with  their  inflationary  and  growth -deaden- 
ing side  effects,  is  now  yielding  to  a  new 
springtime  of  hope  for  America."  Any  reve- 
nue increases  are  to  be  strictly  limited.  He 
relies  instead,  he  says,  on  big  spending  cuts. 
But  there  aren't  any  in  this  budget.  And 
there  won't  be  any.  Other  people  in  the  ad- 
ministration—such as  his  budget  director. 


David  Stockman,  and  his  chief  economist, 
Martin  Feldstein— join  dutifully  in  the 
chorus  of  the  Sunshine  Song,  but  attempt 
to  convey  by  hints,  winks  and  hand  signals  a 
sense  that  at  a  more  propitious  time,  a  year 
from  now,  certain  unpleasant  necessities 
will  naturally  have  to  be  addressed. 

The  budget  projections  assume  that  inter- 
est rates  will  decline  smoothly  and  steadily 
to  the  end  of  the  decade,  while  they  also 
assume  continued  fast  growth  and  large 
deficits.  For  the  attentive  reader,  the 
budget  document  explicitly  notes  the  incon- 
sistency—and it's  not  a  minor  one. 

The  American  economy  is  now  in  a  state 
of  deep  instability.  No  one  ever  doubted 
that  inflation  could  be  reduced  by  a  long  re- 
cession pushing  unemployment  over  10  per- 
cent. Nor  did  anyone  ever  doubt  that  the  re- 
cession could  be  ended  by  a  wildly  stimula- 
tive super-Keynesian  budget  deficit  such  as 
the  current  one.  With  the  combination  of 
shrewdness  and  phenomenally  good  luck 
that  has  characterized  this  administration, 
it  is  opening  its  reelection  campaign  at  the 
point  at  which  the  first  effects  of  deficit- 
driven  growth  are  visible  in  falling  unem- 
ployment and  the  glow  of  good  feeling.  But 
the  second  effects— on  interest  rates  and  in- 
flation—have not  yet  arrived.  The  White 
House  is  betting  that  they  won't  before  the 
end  of  the  summer.  Perhaps  it's  a  good  bet. 

A  president's  budget  is  an  opportunity  to 
set  out  his  program  and  to  educate  the 
country  in  the  requirements  of  running  a 
strong  and  stable  economy.  By  either  stand- 
ard, Mr.  Reagan's  budget  fails. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  6,  1984] 
The  Budget  That  Wasn't 

The  more  carefully  you  look  at  President 
Reagan's  budget  performance,  the  more  pe- 
culiar it  gets.  He  has  sent  to  Congress  a 
budget  that  neither  he  nor  anyone  in  his  ad- 
ministration is  willing  to  support.  His 
budget  director  acknowledges  fundamental 
inconsistencies,  and  his  economic  adviser  as- 
sures Congress  that  it  has  no  relationship  to 
the  administration's  purposes:  "The  budget 
is  not  what  we  want  to  see  happen.  .  ." 

What  do  they  want?  A  smaller  deficit, 
they  say.  How?  Here  you  get  suggestions  of 
spending  cuts,  unspecified.  But  the  budget 
director.  David  Stockman,  told  Fortune 
Magazine  a  few  weeks  ago  that  there  will  be 
no  more  large  spending  cuts— and  he  is  cer- 
tainly right  as  long  as  defense  remains  un- 
touchable. You  notice  that  this  budget  itself 
contains  no  significant  spending  cuts.  The 
economic  adviser.  Martin  Feldstein.  hints 
that  there  will  obviously  have  to  be  a  big 
tax  increase  after  the  election.  But  Mr. 
Feldstein  is  leaving  that  job  in  a  few 
months,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
he  is  speaking  for  the  president. 

The  White  House  spokesman  heatedly 
says  the  president  reaffirms  the  figures  as 
printed  in  the  budget.  But  which  figures? 
Some  assume  that  the  deficit  will  decline. 
Others  say  that  it  won"t.  In  fact,  the  presi- 
dent is  refusing  to  make  the  basic  choice. 
Mr.  Stockman  incautiously  suggests  that 
the  White  House  is  waiting  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  people  in  November.  But  sup- 
pose Mr.  Reagan  wins,  and  concludes  that 
the  voters  want  neither  spending  cuts  nor 
tax  increases.  What  then?  The  administra- 
tion grins  and  shrugs. 

Mr.  Reagan  says  that  he  wants  Congress 
to  negotiate  with  him.  His  secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  always  a  reliable  indicator  of  po- 
litical currents  at  the  White  House,  chides 
the  Democrats  for  not  responding  immedi- 
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ately.  But  what  are  they  to  negotiate  on?  A 
budget  that  the  administration  has  already 
disavowed? 

Mr.  Reagan  is  not  doing  a  president's  job. 
Under  American  law  and  custom,  the  initia- 
tive comes  from  the  president.  The  Ameri- 
can government  does  not  work  well  when 
the  president  refuses  to  lead. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  given  no  one  in  Congress 
much  reason  to  l>elieve  that  he  is  ready  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith.  If  he  were  really 
looking  for  a  way  to  l)egin  reducing  the  defi 
cit  and  wanted  a  congressional  proposal,  he 
could  seize  the  combination  of  spending  cuts 
and  tax  increases  drafted  by  Sen.  Robert 
Dole,  who  has  shown  more  courage  and 
candor  on  the  budget  than  all  the  adminis 
tration's  various  quarreling  factions  put  to- 
gether. Several  times  over  the  past  year 
Sen.  Dole  has  called  for  just  such  negolia 
tions  between  the  White  House  and  congres- 
sional leaders;  the  White  House  never  re- 
sponded. 

Given  that  experience,  it  s  hardly  unrea 
sonable  for  Democrats  to  fear  that  negotia- 
tions now  would  \x  merely  a  trap.  They 
assume  that  if  they  were  to  make  any  seri- 
ous proposal.  Mr.  Reagan  would  spring  up 
from  the  table  and  bound  around  the  coun- 
try brandishing  it  as  evidence  that  the 
Democrau  want  to  raise  your  taxes  and 
weaken  the  national  defense. 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Reagan  has  had  a  true 
change  of  heart  since  Sen.  Dole  s  last  unan- 
swered invitation.  Perhaps  he  really  does 
want  genuine  negotiation  now  with  Con- 
gress. If  that  is  the  case,  those  negotiations 
will  have  to  start  with  a  presidential  propos- 
al and  a  preside.itial  position.  Mr.  Reagan 
will  have  to  come  up  with  a  presidential 
budget  that  he  is  prepared  to  stand  behind. 
On  the  central  issue  of  American  domestic 
policy,  he  will  have  to  start  behaving  like  a 
president. 


ASIAN  PACIFIC  AMERICAN 
VOTERS  COALITION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  work  of  the  Asian  Pacific  Amer- 
ican Voters  Coalition.  The  Asian  Pacif- 
ic American  Voters  Coalition,  estab- 
lished in  October  1983.  has  successful- 
ly accomplished  an  impressive  feat— 
the  formation  of  a  voters  coalition  rep- 
resenting virtually  the  entire  Asian 
Pacific  community.  Composed  of  11 
national  organizations  and  7  Washing- 
ton area  groups,  the  coalition  includes 
among  its  membership  Americans  of 
Chinese.  Filipino.  Korean.  Indian, 
Thai,  and  Vietnamese  descent. 

I  commend  the  primary  objective  of 
this  nonpartisan  group— to  promote 
the  active  participation  of  Asian  Pacif- 
ic Americans  in  local  and  national 
elections  through  voter  registration. 
The  coalition  will  serve  a  vital  func- 
tion in  helping  Asian  Pacific  Ameri- 
cans to  cast  informed  votes  through 
educational  programs  and  community 
activities. 

There  are  4  million  Asian  Pacific 
Americans  in  the  United  States.  I  am 
pleased  that  these  citizer^s.  who  have 
made  and  continue  to  make  valuable 
contributions  to  our  society,  are  orga- 
nizing to  increase  their  active  partici- 
pation in  the  electoral  process.  Many 


members  of  the  coalition  or  their  par- 
ents came  from  countries  that  do  not 
hold  free  and  fair  elections.  It  is  all 
the  more  important  that  they  exercise 
their  right  as  citizens  to  vote  in  the 
United  States. 

I  wish  all  members  of  the  coalition 
success  in  their  laudable  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
list  of  member  organizations  of  the 
Asian  Pacific  American  Voters  Coali- 
tion be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Asian  Pacific  American  Chamtwr  of  Com- 
merce 

Federation  of  Korean  Associations 

Indian  American  Porum  for  Political  Edu- 
cation 

Indian  American  Organization  for  Partici- 
pation in  Democracy 

League  of  Korean  Americans 

National  Council  of  Chinese  American 
Voters  League 

Organization  of  Chinese  Americans,  Inc. 

Organization  of  Chinese  American 
Women 

Philippino  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 

Thais  for  Thai 

Vietnamese  Refugee  Fund 

Greater  Washington  Organizations 

Asia  Pacific  American  Democratic  Party 
Alliance  (Philippino  Americans) 

Asian  Women 

Council  of  Indian  Associations  Greater 
Washington 

The  Guam  Territorial  Society  of  Wash- 
ington. DC.  Inc. 

Indian  Medical  Association.  Inc..  Washing 
ton.  DC. 

Korean  Association  of  Greater  Washing- 
ton 


the  grievances  of  the  Tamil  and  other 
communities  in  that  country.  He  has 
convened  the  All  Party  Conference  at 
which  all  legal  political  parties  and  re- 
ligious organizations  were  represented, 
including  representatives  of  the  Tamil 
community.  The  proposals  would  pro- 
vide a  measure  of  autonomy  for  the 
Tamils  and  other  communities 
through  the  establishment  of  regional 
council  governments  headed  by  the 
freely  elected  representatives  of  the 
region.  The  fact  that  dialog  has  begun 
among  the  parties  involved  gives  hope 
that  solutions  can  be  found  to  diffi- 
cult, divisive  issues  through  nonviolent 
means.  It  is  an  encouraging  develop- 
ment. 

Although  these  talks  are  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  I  am  disturbed  by 
the  Sri  Lankan  Government's  contin- 
ued suspension  of  important  legal 
safeguards.  Its  treatment  of  detainees 
is  cause  for  deep  concern.  For  exam- 
ple, under  Emergency  Regulation  15A, 
the  police  are  permitted  to  dispose  of 
bodies  with  inquest  procedures.  Con- 
cerns have  been  raised  that  15A  may 
encourage  arbitrary  killings  by  securi- 
ty forces.  I  appeal  to  the  Sri  Lanka 
Government  to  rescind  this  highly  sus- 
pect regulation,  to  allow  detainees  ex- 
peditious access  to  relatives  and  legal 
representation,  and  to  require  that  de- 
tainees be  brought  before  a  magistrate 
within  24  hours. 

I  hope  that  our  Government  and  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  urging  the 
Sri  Lanka  Government  to  pursue  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  plight  of  the 
Tamils  and  to  respect  the  basic  right 
of  due  process  of  law  pertaining  to  de- 
tainees. 


TAMILS  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN 
SRI  LANKA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
deplore  the  acts  of  violence  that  have 
occurred  in  Sri  Lanka  over  the  years 
between  the  Sinhalese  and  Tamil  com- 
munities. One  of  the  major  sources  of 
tensions  is  the  movement  for  greater 
autonomy  or  the  formation  of  a  sepa- 
rate state  for  the  Tamils.  Inability  to 
resolve  this  issue  peacefully  has  led  to 
deadly  clashes  between  Tamils  and  the 
majority  Sinhalese.  Last  July,  commu- 
nal violence  escalated  in  Sri  Lanka  to 
a  tragic  level  that  shocked  the  world. 
Innocent  Tamils  were  brutally  mur- 
dered in  the  streets  and  some  120,000 
Tamils  fled  or  lost  their  homes  during 
the  carnage.  Although  order  was  re- 
stored, the  root  cause  of  the  conflict 
remains.  I  strongly  support  nonvio- 
lent, democratic  efforts  to  put  an  end 
to  the  tensions  among  the  ethnic 
groups  in  Sri  Lanka.  The  government 
of  Sri  Lanka  must  take  steps  to  insure 
that  the  terror  and  violence  of  July 
1983  is  not  repeated. 

The  President  of  Sri  Lanka  recently 
proposed  a  number  of  steps  to  address 


A  LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT 
REAGAN 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to 
President  Reagan  by  Mr.  Rubin  M. 
Hanan  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Alabama  League  of  Aging 
Citizens.  Mr.  Hanan  wrote  of  a  prom- 
ise he  made  a  friend  who  died  of 
cancer,  a  promise  to  try  and  help  find 
a  cure  for  this  killing  disease. 

During  my  years  here  in  the  Senate, 
Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  strong 
and  corisistent  supporter  of  cancer  re- 
search. A  little  more  than  a  decade 
ago,  our  great  Nation  declared  war  on 
the  horrible  disease  of  cancer.  This 
war  against  cancer  has  not  yet  been 
won:  our  ultimate  goal  of  completely 
wiping  out  cancer  has  not  been 
reached.  Still,  important  progress  has 
been  made  in  our  search  for  a  cure, 
and  we  must  not  stop  now. 

To  emphasize  the  importance  of  car- 
rying on  this  fight,  Mr.  Hanan  has 
asked  that  I  share  his  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  with  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  Senate.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  President  Reagan  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Alabama  League  of  Aging  Citizens, 

Inc., 
Montgomery.  Ala..  October  31,  1983. 

join  in  the  battle  against  cancer 
The  President. 
The  White  House,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  My  good  friend  John 
died  this  week  from  cancer.  I  made  a  prom- 
ise to  my  friend  that  I  would  try  to  help  the 
researchers  at  the  UAB  Cancer  Research 
Center  to  find  the  cause,  a  prevention  and  a 
cure  for  this  killer  of  mankind. 

Congressmen  and  the  State  Legislature 
singularly,  or  collectively,  could  help  me 
keep  my  promise  to  my  deceased  friend.  In  a 
sense,  when  it  comes  to  cancer,  we  are  in  a 
rut.  This  is  a  shame  when  we  did  the  seem- 
ingly impossible  and  put  a  "Thing"  on  Mars. 
Cancer  was  a  last  priority,  but  it  should  be 
the  first.  Why  Americans?  Is  it  because  we 
don't  have  enough  concern?  Is  it  because  of 
ignorance  and  stupidity,  or  is  it  because  of 
greed  for  the  almighty  dollar  since  billions 
of  dollars  are  involved  to  solve  the  cancer 
problem?  I  don't  wish  anyone  to  get  cancer, 
but  if  it  has  to  be.  then  I  wish  it  to  be  those 
that  could  have  done  more  to  eradicate  this 
awful  disease  from  this  earth. 

Many  people  think  that  the  problem  will 
have  to  be  solved  single-handedly,  by  medi- 
cal researchers.  This  is  not  necessarily  true. 
It  can  only  be  solved  if  the  State  Legislators 
and  the  U.S.  Congress  appropriate  enough 
funds  for  the  cancer  institutes.  I  sincerely 
believe  the  greatest  waste  of  resources  the 
world  has  ever  known  is  the  brain  power  of 
those  of  us  in  this  medium  of  circulation. 
There  must  be  individual  incentive  to  solve 
this  cancer  problem.  Approximately  10.000 
Alabamians  and  500.000  Americans  will  die 
from  cancer  in  1983.  and  it's  our  fault  be- 
cause we  don't  care!  Let's  turn  this  around. 
Buy  a  Blue  Chip  Stock  Certificate  in  cancer 
research  and  support  the  Cancer  Research 
Center  at  UAB. 

Most  respectfully  yours. 

Rubin  M.  Hanan. 


ACCEPTANCE  OP  APPOINT- 
MENTS AS  BANKRUPTCY 
JUDGES 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  correspond- 
ence of  Judge  George  S.  Wright  for 
the  northern  district  of  Alabama; 
Judge  L.  Chandler  Watson,  Jr.,  for  the 
northern  district  of  Alabama;  and 
Judge  Stephen  B.  Coleman  for  the 
nothern  district  of  Alabama  to  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  George  Bush,  in 
compliance  with  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  section  8331(22)(a),  be  printed  in 
the  Record  in  their  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court. 

Northern  District  of  Alabama. 

Birmingham,  Ala..  December  2.  1983. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan, 
The  President,  Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  George  Bush. 

President  of  the  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  William  E.  Foley. 

Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 

U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C. 
Re:   Appointment   as   United   States   Bank- 
ruptcy Judge 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  Pursuant 
to  Title  5.  §8331(22)  U.S.  Code.  I.  Stephen 
B.  Coleman.  Room  104.  500  South  22nd 
Street.  Birmingham.  Alabama  35233.  agree 
to  accept  an  appointment  as  a  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Bankruptcy  Court  established 
under  §  201  of  Public  Law  95-598.  November 
6.  1978.  92  Stat.  2549. 

I  am  presently  serving  as  Bankruptcy 
Judge  for  the  Southern  Division.  Northern 
District  of  of  Alabama  with  headquarters  in 
Birmingham.  Alabama. 

If  you  need  any  additional  information.  I 
will  be  happy  to  supply  the  same. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Stephen  B.  Coleman. 

Bankruptcy  Judge. 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court. 
Northern  District  of  Alabama. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala..  December  13.  1983. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan. 
The  President.  Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 

President  of  the  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 

Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  William  E.  Foley. 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 

U.S.  Courts,  Washington.  D.C. 
Re:   Appointment   as   United   States   Bank- 
ruptcy Judge 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  Pursuant 
to  Title  5.  §  8331(22)  U.S.  Code.  I.  George  S. 
Wright.  P.O.  Box  2597.  Tuscaloosa,  Ala- 
bama. 35403.  agree  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  established  under  §  201  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law 
95-598.  November  6.  1978.  92  Stat.  2681). 

1  am  presently  serving  as  Bankruptcy 
Judge  for  the  Western  Division.  Northern 
District  of  Alabama  with  headquarters  in 
Tuscaloosa.  Alabama. 

If  you  need  any  additional  information.  I 
will  be  happy  to  supply  the  same. 
Respectfully  yours. 

George  S.  Wright. 
Bankruptcy  Judge. 

U.S.  District  Court, 
Northern  District  of  Alabama. 
Anniston,  Ala..  September  1,  1983. 
Re:    Appointment    of    Bankruptcy    Judges. 

April  1.  1984:  Public  law  95-598,  Sections 

201  and  402(b)  (1978)  [28  USC  §  1521. 
President  Ronald  W.  Reagan. 
7?ie  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to 
request  that  my  tenure  as  United  States 
Bankruptcy  Judge  at  Anniston.  Alabama,  be 
continued  by  appointment  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of 
1978. 

Continuously  since  November  8.  1961.  I 
have  presided  over  the  Bankruptcy  Court  at 


Anniston.  Alabama,  holding  court  at  Talla- 
dega. Anniston.  and  Gadsden,  and  serving 
the  nine  northeastern  Alabama  counties  of 
Talladega.  Clay.  Cleburne.  St.  Clair, 
Etowah,  Cherokee.  DeKalb.  and  Marshall. 
My  immediately  previous  term  of  office  ex- 
pired during  the  present  "transition 
period,"  and  my  term  of  office  (as  provided 
in  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978)  has 
been  "extended  to  and  expires  on  March  31, 
1984  or  when  tmy]  successor  takes  office." 
Under  this  statute,  this  extension  of  my 
term  of  office  occurred  by  virtue  of  my  ap- 
pearance before  a  "merit  screening  commit- 
tee", its  favorable  recommendation,  and  the 
certification  by  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  that  1  was  not 
found  by  him  "to  be  not  qualified." 

Besides  my  continuous  experience  of 
nearly  twenty-two  years  in  presiding  over 
the  Bankruptcy  Court  in  this  area.  I  served 
as  a  standing  chapter  XIII  trustee,  under 
the  previous  Bankruptcy  Act.  for  the  con- 
tinuous period  from  March  8.  1948.  to  my 
initial  appointment  on  No\  ember  8.  1961. 
During  that  period  of  more  than  thirteen 
years.  I  was  also  engaged  in  the  general 
practice  of  law  here  at  Anniston.  having 
commenced  practicing  law  December  1, 
1947,  and  ceasing  upon  my  original  appoint- 
ment, November  8.  1961. 

I  was  born  at  Anniston  August  3.  1922.  at- 
tended the  public  schools  here,  and  graduat- 
ed from  the  Anniston  High  School  in  1940.  I 
received  an  AB  degree  from  Emory  Universi- 
ty in  1944.  an  LLB  degree  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Alabama  School  of  Law  in  1946.  and  an 
LLM  degree  from  the  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1947.  While  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  School  of  Law.  I  was  employed  by 
its  Bureau  of  Legal  Research  and  Ser\^ice  to 
write  case  notes  for  the  Alabama  Lawyer, 
official  publication  of  the  State  Bar,  and  I 
was  elected  by  the  faculty  of  the  law  school 
to  the  scholastic  honor  of  Farrah  Order  of 
Jurisprudence.  I  am  enrolled  to  practice  law 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  Alabama,  and  the  United 
Slates  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit. I  have  also  been  enrolled  to  practice  as 
attorney  before  the  Treasury  Department 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  a  contributing  editor  of  Norton, 
Bankruptcy  Law  and  Practice  ( 1981 ).  pub- 
lished by  Callaghan  and  Company.  Chicago. 
I  have  lectured  on  bankruptcy  subjects  at 
seminars  sponsored  by  the  Continuing  Legal 
Educational  Programs  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  School  of  Law  and  the  Alabama 
State  Bar  Association.  I  have  also  lectured 
on  bankruptcy  subjects  at  seminars  or  insti- 
tutes sponsored  by  Stetson  College  of  Law. 
St.  Petersburg.  Florida,  and  Cumberland 
Law  School.  Sanford  University.  Birming- 
ham. Alabama.  In  addition.  I  have  served  on 
the  faculty  of  seminars  for  Bankruptcy 
Judges  held  by  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts  or  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial Center:  and.  within  the  past  three 
months.  I  have  served  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Pacific  Bankruptcy  Law  Insti- 
tute at  San  Francisco  and  of  the  Western 
Mountains  Bankruptcy  Law  Institute  at 
Jackson  Hole.  Wyoming. 

I  have  served  as  president  of  the  Calhoun 
County  Bar  Association,  as  vice-president  of 
the  Anniston  Jaycees.  and  as  president  of 
the  Anniston  Rotary  Club.  1  am  an  elder  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Anniston, 
and,  prior  to  my  appointment  to  the  bench, 
I  served  as  country  chairman  of  the  Heart 
Fund  and  as  vice-chairman  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  for  the  Crusade  for  Freedom.  I  am 
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a  member  of  the  Calhoun  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  Alabama  Bar  Association,  and 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

As  the  Bankruptcy  CourU  enter  a  new 
era.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  want  to  use  this 
opportunity  to  appoint  a  carde  of  United 
SUtes  Bankruptcy  Judges  who  will  preside 
over  these  courts  with  fairness  and  efficien- 
cy and  will  conduct  the  proceedings  in  them 
in  accordance  with  the  mandates  of  the 
statutes  governing  these  matters.  I  l)elieve 
that  I  could  confidently  seek  the  endorse- 
ment of  those  whose  opinions  you  may 
value  for  my  continuing  to  serve  as  Bank- 
ruptcy Judge.  I  request  your  favorable  con- 
sideration of  my  continued  appointment, 
and  I  send  my  best  regards. 
Respectfully  yours. 

L.  Chandler  Watson.  Jr.. 

Bankruptcy  Judge. 


SEEKING  A  NEW  PATH 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  two 
goals  have  become  the  compelling  po- 
litical and  moral  necessities  of  our  life- 
times. One  is  removing  the  danger 
that  nuclear  weapons  pose  to  life  on 
Earth.  The  other  is  ending  the  run- 
away arms  race  that  is  sapping  the 
economies  of  the  worlds  nations  and 
poisoning  relations  between  sovereign 
states.  Achieving  these  two  goals  has 
become  the  greatest  challenge  to  our 
form  of  self-government  since  we  suc- 
cessfully met  the  challenges  of  the 
Great  Depression.  World  War  II.  and 
civil  rights  for  black  Americans.  Histo- 
ry will  measure  the  quality  of  our  po- 
litical leadership  by  our  capacity  to 
rise  to  this  challenge.  If  we  do  not.  the 
magnificent  heritage  passed  down  to 
us  by  the  creators  of  our  Republic, 
and  by  generations  of  hard-working 
citizens,  could  very  well  slip  away  from 
us  and  from  our  children. 

We  can  find  a  path  for  our  country 
that  is  more  secure  than  a  ceaseless 
arms  buildup.  We  can  find  a  path 
away  from  the  hostile  climate  of  a 
second  cold  war  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable experience  and  expertise  in 
the  field  of  arms  control,  who  is  com- 
mitted to  charting  that  new  path  for 
our  country,  is  chairing  a  peace  plat- 
form drafting  committee  that  is  seek- 
ing new  ideas,  initiatives,  and  ap- 
proaches for  the  arms  control  plat- 
form of  the  Democratic  Party.  As  it 
drafts  a  peace  platform,  the  Wiesner 
committee  is  conducting  consultations 
and  hearings  in  the  States.  These  are 
public  hearings,  open  to  citizens  from 
dl\  walks  of  life. 

I  call  upon  peace  leaders,  arms  con- 
trol experts,  and  concerned  citizens  to 
bring  their  recommendations  to  the 
Wiesner  committee. 

Today,  I  am  entering  testimony 
before  the  Wiesner  committee  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  on  January  29. 
In  the  coming  weeks.  I  will  be  entering 
testimony  and  recommendations  from 
Wisconsin,  New  Hampshire,  Iowa,  and 
other  States. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  testimony  and 
recommendations  before  the  Wiesner 
committee. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  Presented  to  the  Peace  Platform 
Drafting  Committee  at  Boston  College 

(By  John  O.  Pastore.  M.D.) 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  contrib- 
ute to  your  important  work.  My  name  is  Dr. 
John  Pastore.  I  am  a  Cardiologist  at  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  in  Boston  and  an  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Medicine  at  the  Tufts 
University  School  of  Medicine. 

From  1969  to  1971  1  served  as  a  research 
internist  assigned  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  to  the  Atomic  Bomb 
Casualty  Commission  in  Hiroshima  and  Na- 
gasaki. Japan.  The  purpose  of  our  work 
there  was  to  investigate  the  delayed  medical 
effects  of  whole  body  radiation  on  the  Japa- 
nese survivors  of  the  atomic  bombings  in 
1945.  Since  that  time.  I  have  maintained  an 
interest  in  the  medical  effects  of  nuclear 
war  and  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

We  were  asked  to  address  this  peace  plat- 
form committee  because  of  work  done  over 
the  past  3  years  in  the  physicians'  move- 
ment against  nuclear  war.  Specifically,  at 
this  time  I  serve  on  the  Advisory  Boards  of 
the  Greater  Boston  Physicians  for  Social 
Responsibility  <PSR)  and  the  International 
Physicians  for  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear 
War  (IPPNW).  In  June  of  1982.  I  was  one  of 
three  American  physicians  who  appeared 
with  three  Soviet  physicians  in  an  uncen- 
sored  and  unedited  television  broadcast  seen 
on  Soviet  National  Television  by  100  million 
Soviet  citizens.  The  theme  of  the  broadcast 
was  the  medical  consequences  of  nuclear 
war.  During  the  show,  we  and  our  Russian 
physician  colleagues  agreed  that  nuclear 
war  would  mean  the  death  of  all  mankind 
and  that  medicine  would  be  powerless  to 
help  the  suffering.  Excerpts  from  that  pro- 
gram have  now  been  seen  by  approximately 
10  million  people  in  the  United  States  over 
public  television,  and  the  program  has  been 
shown  widely  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 

In  advising  the  Democratic  party  platform 
writers,  a  physician  deeply  committed  to  the 
prevention  of  nuclear  war  and  to  ending  the 
wasteful  nuclear  arms  race  might  perhaps 
emphasize  a  few  key  points. 

We  l)elieve  thai  important  to  any  success- 
ful solution  of  the  nuclear  dilemma  is  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  nuclear  weapons 
freeze.  PSR  has  consistently  supported  the 
nuclear  freeze,  and  its  20.000  member  physi- 
cians in  the  United  States  have  been  among 
the  most  outspoken  advocates  of  the  Freeze 
as  a  first  step  to  meaningful  reductions  in 
the  worlds  nuclear  arsenals.  It  is  widely 
known  that  85  percent  of  the  American 
people  favor  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  a  recent  issue  of  Medical  Month 
magazine,  data  were  presented  indicating 
that  62  percent  of  the  21.000  responding 
physician  readers  of  that  journal,  a  general- 
ly conservative  constituency,  also  favor  a  bi- 
lateral and  verifiable  nuclear  weapons 
freeze.  Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility 
has  contributed  to  this  level  of  awareness, 
and  we  think  it  important  that  82  percent  of 
physicians  feel  that  doctors  should  tell  the 
public  about  the  medical  consequences  of 
nuclear  war. 

Our  determination  to  do  so  springs  from 
the  fact  that  the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
experience  indicates  that  in  the  event  of  an 


all  out  nuclear  war  as  it  would  be  waged 
today.  Medicine  could  offer  no  effective  re- 
sponse and  indeed  no  consolation  to  any  of 
those  not  killed  immediately  by  the  devas- 
tating blast  and  fire  storm  effects.  In  fact, 
the  data  from  Japan  indicate  that  more 
than  80  percent  of  all  physicians,  nurses, 
and  medical  students  would  be  killed  out- 
right in  the  earlier  stages  of  nuclear  war. 
Virtually  all  medical  facilities  would  be  ren- 
dered impotent.  From  my  own  perspective 
and  experience  with  Hiroshima,  however, 
the  most  devastating  effects  would  come 
later.  The  fact  is  that  radiation  poisoning, 
or  the  fear  of  it.  is  something  that  renders 
illusory  any  thought  of  meaningful  •surviv- 
al" after  nuclear  war  exposure.  And  we 
must  rememl>er  that  the  world  now  has  at 
its  disposal  in  its  50.000  nuclear  weapons  the 
fire  power  of  one  million  Hiroshimas. 

The  mind  cannot  grasp  the  medical  devas- 
tation which  would  result  from  such  a  holo- 
caust. Recent  medical  studies  published  by 
members  of  our  organization  indicate  that 
in  the  post-attack  phase  alone  infectious 
diseases  which  we  now  think  of  as  having 
been  conquered  would  once  again  become 
epidemic.  Only  the  most  primitive  and  re- 
sistant of  life  forms  could  l>e  left  .  .  a 
world  of  rats,  roaches,  and  grasses. 

The  International  Physicians  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Nuclear  War.  representing  70 
thou.sand  physicians  in  over  50  countries  on 
both  sides  of  the  East-West  abyss,  is  also  on 
record  regarding  the  ineffectiveness  of  Civil 
Defense  in  the  face  of  nuclear  war.  On  our 
Soviet  television  broadcast,  we  told  the  Rus- 
sian citizenry,  as  we  have  told  our  own.  that 
evacuation  plans  as  an  approach  to  nuclear 
war  planning  are  insane.  A  recent  study, 
quoted  more  extensively  below,  indicates 
that  in  fact  79  percent  of  Soviet  children 
surveyed  and  38  percent  of  American  kids 
felt  that  their  country  would  not  survive  a 
nuclear  war. 

For  several  years,  the  physicians  move- 
ment has  also  been  arguing  for  a  no  first 
use  policy.  From  a  medical  standpoint,  our 
strong  opposition  to  a  national  defense  pos- 
ture which  allows  for  the  first  use  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  rests  upon  the  incredible  psy- 
chological trauma  which  such  nuclear  war 
planning  encourages  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  In  fact,  at  the  Third  World  Con- 
gress of  IPPNW  held  In  the  summer  of  1983 
in  Amsterdam,  the  failure  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration to  denounce  the  first  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  it  was  generally  agreed,  con- 
stituted an  unconscionable  threat  to  world 
peace  and  security.  The  policy  allowing  for 
the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  also  blurs 
the  distinction  between  a  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional arsenal,  and  we  have  the  medical 
data  on  that  distinction.  The  fact  is  that  in 
Hiroshima,  people  near  the  hypocenter 
were  vaporized,  leaving  their  photographic 
impressions  upon  the  bridges  on  which  they 
stood,  so  intense  was  the  sunlike  heat  of  the 
explosion. 

Wounds  which  seemed  benign  at  first,  and 
which  would  have  been  in  conventional 
wars,  would  not  heal  because  of  the  deple- 
tion of  blood  elements  through  radiation 
sickness  affecting  the  bone  marrow.  As  I 
have  noted,  the  even  longer  term  effects 
were  horrendous.  Leukemia,  especially 
among  children,  had  its  peak  incidence  7 
years  after  the  Hiroshima  holocaust.  There- 
fore, we  continue  to  insist  that  nuclear 
weapons  are  not  the  same  as  conventional 
weapons,  and  we  argue  that  the  threat  to 
use  nuclear  weapons  should  not  be  part  of  a 
sane  defense  policy  aimed,  for  instance,  at 
preventing  conventional  war  in  Europe. 


The  bottom  line  is  that  the  possession  and 
threat  to  use  nuclear  weapons  now  consti- 
tutes, we  feel,  the  greatest  threat  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  United  States  and 
our  allies. 

Before  his  recent  and  untimely  death. 
Senator  Henry  Jackson  of  Washington  told 
us  in  private  session  that  his  greatest  con- 
cern was  for  those  nuclear  weapons  which 
would  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  terrorists 
throughout  the  world.  His  opinion  was  that 
neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  United 
States  was  foolish  enough  to  start  nuclear 
war.  but  he  thought  that  the  nuclear  super- 
powers needed  better  communication  in 
order  to  prevent  an  accidental  or  terrorist- 
initiated  nuclear  holocaust. 

Although  physicians,  scientists,  and  edu- 
cators have  succeeded,  against  all  odds 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, in  preserving  East-West  contacts, 
who  can  doubt  today  that  we  are  farther 
away  from  meaningful  East-West  dialogue 
on  the  nuclear  arms  issue  than  we  have  ever 
been  before.  Physicians  who  share  a 
common  medical  language  and  who  refuse 
to  dwell  upon  those  otherwise  important 
issues  which  divide  East  and  West  wish  to 
see  in  our  next  administration  a  recognition 
of  the  imminent  risk  of  nuclear  war.  a 
mature  approach  to  the  incredible  waste  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  a  resolution  to 
do  something  about  it  beyond  rhetoric  and 
gratuitous  insult. 

Recently,  attention  has  been  focused  on 
the  children  who  live  on  both  sides  of  the 
nuclear  abyss.  Up  until  now.  there  have 
been  few  data  regarding  the  effects  of  the 
nuciear  arms  race  on  the  world's  children.  It 
is  true  that  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar.  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations,  had 
told  our  International  Physicians  that  each 
day  40.000  children  die  of  starvation:  and  he 
spoke  to  us  in  the  context  of  the  expensive 
nuclear  arms  race. 

However,  even  more  relevant  data  are  be- 
ginning to  unfold  as  a  result  of  work  done 
by  the  International  Physicians  movement. 
The  fact  is  that  12  percent  of  Soviet  high 
school  age  children  and  38  percent  of  Amer- 
ican high  school  students  responding  to  the 
.same  questionnaire  feel  that  nuclear  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  happen  during  their  lifetime. 
Eighty-one  percent  of  Soviet  kids  and  41 
percent  of  the  American  children  ques- 
tioned believe  that  they  and  their  families 
would  not  survive  a  nuclear  war.  Interest- 
ingly. 93  percent  of  Soviet  children  and  65 
percent  of  American  children  feel  that  nu- 
clear war  between  the  super  powers  can  be 
prevented. 

A  peace  committee  responsible  for  formu- 
lating national  policy  should  insist  that  the 
next  administration  take  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war  more  seriously  than  is  being  done  at  the 
present  time.  Such  a  committee  must  casti- 
gate as  illusory  the  quest  for  nuclear  superi- 
ority and  come  to  terms  with  the  absolute 
unusability  of  nuclear  weapons. 

There  are  some  diseases  which  even 
modern  medicine  cannot  cure  once  they 
take  hold:  they  can  only  be  prevented.  Nu- 
clear war  is  such  a  disease.  As  you  know, 
physicians  have  called  it  the  final  epidemic. 
However,  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  damaging 
and  wasting  lives  even  though  nuclear  weap- 
ons have  not  been  used  in  anger  since  1945. 
How  long  can  the  children  of  our  country 
live  under  this  threatening  mushroom  cloud 
and  still  maintain  the  kind  of  stability  that 
is  necessary  to  keep  our  country  strong? 

How  long  can  their  optimism  survive  the 
dulling  fatalism  with  which  they  are  now 


surrounded?  How  do  we  prevent  their  cyni- 
cism upon  hearing  the  sparks  of  the  holo- 
caust described  as  "peacekeepers"? 

The  challenge  for  the  next  administration 
will  be  to  undue  a  suicidal  march  towards  a 
nuclear  future.  The  task  is  nothing  less 
than  the  prevention  of  the  annihilation  of 
human  life  as  we  know  it. 

In  this  election  year,  there  are  many 
issues,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  about 
which  the  American  people  may  be  con- 
fused and  torn.  However,  the  survival  of  our 
nation  and  the  sanity  of  our  children  is  not 
a  confusing  issue.  Rhetoric  and  election 
year  turns  of  phrase  will  not  fool  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Our  experience  in  speaking  with 
them  is  that  they  can  understand  this  nu- 
clear war  problem  and  the  nuclear  arms 
race  if  it  is  presented  to  them  honestly, 
forcefully,  and  with  the  conviction  that  a 
solution  can  and  must  be  found. 

In  summary,  we  would  encourage  you  to 
etch  into  the  party  platform  unequivocal 
support  for  the  mutual,  verifiable  nuclear 
w'eapons  freeze  as  a  first  step  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  world's  nuclear  arsenals.  A  policy 
of  no  first  use  should  be  announced  clearly 
for  all  to  hear.  A  comprehensive  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  should  once  again  become 
one  of  our  nation's  priority  concerns.  The 
concepts  of  limited  nuclear  war  and  surviv- 
able  nuclear  war  should  be  disowned  as  the 
nonsense  which  they  are.  The  next  adminis- 
tration should  vow  to  avoid  the  temptation 
to  use  international  grievances  and  points  of 
friction  between  the  nuclear  superpowers  as 
excuses  for  the  promulgation  of  a  wasteful 
and  dangerous  nuclear  arms  race.  The 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  togeth- 
er should  begin  work  now  on  ending  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to  the 
fringes  of  our  world— to  terrorist  and  unreli- 
able regimes. 

Finally.  th)e  present  spiteful  and  imma- 
ture approach  to  international  negotiations 
between  the  superpowers  must  be  ended  if 
the  ri.sk  of  accidental  nuclear  war  is  to  be  re- 
duced. 

The  first  task  of  the  new  American  Presi- 
dent will  be  to  stop  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
All  other  problems  pale  by  comparison.  The 
medical  case  against  the  nuclear  arms  race 
should  be  seen  by  our  citizens  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  mandate  for  courage,  involve- 
ment, and  change. 

Our  children  and  the  generations  yet  to 
be  born  demand  no  less  an  effort. 

A  Peace  Platform 
(Edgar  Bottome) 

There  is  no  need  to  explain  to  this  group 
the  deplorable  state  of  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Re- 
lations between  the  two  super  powers  have 
rarely  been  worse  and  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  have  never  been  closer  to  mutual 
annihilation.  The  current  crises  in  the 
Middle  East.  Europe  and  the  Caribbean 
Basin  have  combined  with  the  hostility  and 
intransigence  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
to  heighten  the  current  instability  in  the 
balance  of  terror.  The  uncertainty  sur- 
rounding current  Soviet  leadership  serves  to 
magnify  these  difficulties. 

Negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  totally  broken 
down.  Continued  American  reliance  on  a 
"first  use"  doctrine  in  Europe  and  continued 
United  States  insistence  on  the  development 
and  production  of  strategic  first  strike 
weapons  systems  have  increased  the  ten- 
sions of  the  Cold  War. 

If  this  impasse  is  to  be  resolved  and  if 
meaningful  negotiations  are  to  take  place 


between  the  United  States  aind  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  whole  historical  pattern  of  the 
arms  race  is  going  to  have  to  l)e  reversed.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  examine 
how  we  arrived  at  our  present  quandary. 

As  Americans,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  realize 
and  admit  to  ourselves  that  the  whole  histo- 
ry of  the  arms  race  has  been  a  history  of 
American  initiated  escalations  and  superior- 
ity over  the  Soviet  Union  in  every  major 
category  of  strategic  nuclear  delivery  sys- 
tems. Let  us  look  at  the  record: 

The  United  States  was  the  first  nation  to 
develop  and  use  the  Atomic  Bomb. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  to  encircle 
the  Soviet  Union  with  medium  range  nucle- 
ar bombers. 

The  United  States  tested  the  first  thermo- 
nuclear weapon. 

The  United  States  developed  and  put  into 
operation  the  first  intercontinental  bomber 
force. 

The  United  States  put  into  operation  the 
first  medium  range  ballistic  missile  force 
around  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  deployed  the  first  sig- 
nificant intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
force. 

The  United  States  deployed  the  first  sub- 
surface launched  ballistic  missile  force. 

The  United  States  introduced  the  first 
multiple  independent  re-entry  vehicles  on 
the  ICBM  and  the  SLBM  missile  forces. 

The  United  States  introduced  the  first 
highly  accurate  ICBM  multiple  warheads  in 
an  operational  status. 

Today,  the  United  States  has  a  clear  lead 
over  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  technology 
represented  by  the  Trident  II  and  the 
Cruise  missile,  the  basing  of  the  Pershing  II. 
the  total  number  of  warheads  represented 
by  the  American  triad  of  strike  forces. 
Throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  arms 
race,  the  United  States  has  had  a  substan- 
tial technological  and  delivery  system  ad- 
vantage over  the  Soviet  Union. 

"ifet.  the  mythology  of  the  arms  race  is 
pervasive  and  won't  seem  to  go  away.  Prom 
the  "bomber  gap",  to  the  'missile  gap",  to 
the  current  "window  of  vulnerability" 
United  States  inferiority  has  been  claimed 
at  budget  time.  Yet  each  of  these  alleged 
U.S.  weaknesses  were  in  fact  used  to  mask 
an  enormous  superiority  in  the  United 
States  triad  of  strategic  nuclear  attack 
forces. 

It  is  this  U.S  superiority  in  weapons  sys- 
tems combined  with  the  American  "first 
use"  doctrine  and  the  continued  building  of 
first  strike  systems  that  have  meant  that 
meaningful  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  have  not  been  possible.  No  matter 
what  the  intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  is  no  way  that  anything  significant 
can  happen  in  the  field  of  arms  control 
until  the  leaders  of  the  USSR  are  convinced 
that  they  are  dealing  with  a  power  that  is 
negotiating  in  good  faith.  American  posture 
and  actions  do  not  in  any  way  convey  this 
intention  in  1984. 

After  an  examination  of  the  historical  su- 
periority of  the  United  States  in  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  the  continued  American  ef- 
forts in  this  area,  the  question  logically 
arises:  "Why  does  the  United  States  contin- 
ue to  strive  for  nuclear  superiority  in  an  age 
when  more  weapons  only  seal  the  certainty 
of  our  destruction  as  a  nation?"  Or.  put  in 
more  concrete  terms:  "Why  must  we  build 
the  MX,  Trident  II,  and  Cruise  systems?" 
They  detract  from  our  security,  not  add  to 
it. 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  to  be 
found  in  the  underlying  belief  on  the  part 
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of  the  United  States  government  that  nucle- 
ar weapons  can  play  an  active  and  integral 
role  in  the  conduct  of  American  Foreign 
Policy.  These  weapons  serve  not  only  as  a 
deterrent  to  Soviet  nuclear  attack  but  also 
as  the  terroristic  foundation  of  deterring 
any  Soviet  response  to  United  States  actions 
world  wide.  The  unspoken  l>elief  of  the  cur- 
rent Administration  is  that  American  supe- 
riority can  frighten  the  Soviet  Union  into 
inaction  in  response  to  any  American  mili- 
tary operation  anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
corollary  to  this  doctrine  is  that  US  superi- 
ority can  prevent  the  Soviets  from  taking 
initiatives  of  their  own.  I  am  not  claiming 
that  this  policy  works,  only  that  this  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  today  conducts  a  for- 
eign policy  based  on  the  threat  of  military 
inter\ention  relying  on  a  highly  mobile,  well 
armed  force  capable  of  rapid  deployment 
world  wide.  American  nuclear  weapons  are 
the  shield  behind  which  this  force  operates 
and  the  first  strike  capability  of  these  weap- 
ons are  designed  to  deter  any  Soviet  re- 
sponse to  American  intervention.  So  long  as 
the  United  States  conducts  its  foreign  policy 
based  on  an  interventionist  sword  t)ehind  a 
nuclear  shield,  not  only  are  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  impossible,  but  the 
probability  of  a  major  war  dramatically  in- 
creases. 

In  order  for  fruitful  negotiations  to  take 
place,  the  United  States  is  going  to  have  to 
relinquish  its  historical  drive  for  nuclear  su- 
periority and  the  concurrent  threat  of  a 
first  strike  against  Soviet  delivery  systems. 
Both  sides  must  give  up  the  production  and 
deployment  of  weapons  systems  that  have 
the  speed,  accuracy  and  invulnerability  that 
characterize  first  strike  systems. 

Under  no  circumstance  can  we  await  the 
arrival  of  mutual  trust  between  the  two 
super  powers  in  order  to  begin  the  process 
of  arms  reduction.  Nor  is  mutual  trust  even 
necessary  to  arrive  at  a  halt  to  the  arms 
race.  Any  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  must  l)e  based 
on  the  common  acceptance  of  the  goal  of 
national  survival  and  a  mutual  desire  not  to 
commit  national  suicide  or  possibly  ecocide. 
Based  on  a  mutuality  of  interests  and  prem- 
ised on  technological  verification,  the  final- 
ization  of  fundamental  controls  on  nuclear 
arms  become  possible.  In  those  few  areas 
where  technology  is  not  capable  of  verifica- 
tion, good  faith  negotiations  should  lead  to 
on-site  verification  where  needed. 

In  1984.  the  Democratic  Platform  should 
begin  with  a  new  .set  of  assumptions  atwut 
the  arms  race  and  should  then  call  for  the 
following: 

(DA  mutual  freeze  on  the  development, 
production  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

(2)  An  immediate  10  percent  reduction  in 
American  Military  spending.  I  urge  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  6  of  the  8  candidates 
for  the  democratic  nomination  call  for  an 
increase  in  military  spending  of  15  billion 
dollars  or  more. 

(3)  A  nuclear  free  zone  in  Europe. 

(4)  A  Commitment  to  cease  American  mili- 
tary intervention  into  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  nations  (Granada.  Nicaragua,  and 
Lebanon  come  immediately  to  mind). 

(5)  Finally  given  at  least  7  national  "war 
colleges",  the  Democratic  platform  should 
endorse  the  establishment  of  a  "Peace  Acad- 
emy." 


Testimony  of  Prank  Clemente 

Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  Frank  Cle- 
mente and  I  am  Program  Director  of  the  na 
tional  Jobs  with  Peace  (JwP)  Campaign. 

The  National  JwP  Campaign  represenU 
approximately  50  local  campaigns  in  20 
states.  Our  campaigns  are  predominately 
based  in  urban  areas  such  as  Boston.  Phila- 
delphia. Pittsburgh.  Milwaukee.  Baltimore. 
Atlanta.  Seattle.  Albuquerque  and  Los  An- 
geles, and  represent  constituencies  con- 
cerned about  both  the  present  course  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  joblessness,  equal 
rights  and  access  to  a  decent  standard  of 
living. 

Over  the  past  several  years  our  campaigns 
have  sponsored  referenda  in  81  cities  and 
towns.  Over  60  percent  of  the  two  million 
Americans  voting  on  ihe.se  referenda  have 
approved  of  significant  reductions  in  the 
military  budget  in  order  to  better  fund  jobs 
and  social  programs  in  housing,  health  care, 
mass  transit,  education  and  industrial  revi- 
talization.  Two  of  these  referenda,  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  Baltimore,  have  mandated  the 
local  government  to  issue,  on  an  annual 
basis,  a  study  describing  the  impact  of  mili- 
tary spending  to  the  local  economy. 

The  JwP  Campaign  has  garnered  the  sup- 
port of  100  congressional  representatives.  40 
city  and  county  councils,  and  thousands  of 
national  and  local  labor,  religious,  peace, 
and  community  organizations.  In  addition, 
the  Wisconsin  Democratic  Party  named 
JwP  as  its  top  priority  at  its  convention  in 
July  and  a  numl>er  of  other  state  conven- 
tions have  included  JwP  planks  in  their 
platforms. 

At  all  times  in  our  educational  and  politi- 
cal work  local  JwP  Campaigns  have  promot- 
ed and  won  acceptance  for  certain  values 
and  positions  which  I  believe  the  Democrat- 
ic Party  stands  for  and  therefore,  must 
codify  as  part  of  its  peace  plank.  Perhaps  it 
can  iJest  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  — 
peace  is  not  just  the  absence  of  war.  Thus, 
any  peace  plank  we  propose  should  contrib- 
ute greatly  to: 

Meeting  the  fundamental  human  needs  of 
the  American  people; 

Preventing  nuclear  war  and  reducing  nu- 
clear weapons; 

Defending  the  people  and  territory  of  the 
US  from  military  attack;  and 

Pursuing  international  cooperation,  peace 
and  human  rights. 

We  believe  that  significant  cuts  can  safely 
be  made  in  the  military  budget,  and  that 
these  would  meet  the  objectives  I  have  just 
outlined.  These  proposals  I  am  about  to  de- 
scribe are  not  a  wish  list  drawn  up  by  choos- 
ing numbers  out  of  a  hat.  They  have  been 
made  by  carefully  analyzing  US  foreign  and 
military  objectives. 

The  military  budget  buys  forces  and  arms. 
These  forces  have  missions  and  the  missions 
relate  to  commitments  and  supposed  strate- 
gic interests.  To  challenge  the  military 
budget,  it  is  not  enough  to  simply  chip  away 
at  a  few  particularly  noxious  weapons  sys- 
tems; the  assumptions  which  underlie  the 
military  budget  must  be  challenged  as  well. 
For  example,  spending  for  nuclear  war- 
fighting  weapons  makes  sense  if  the  fight- 
ing of  a  nuclear  war  is  the  national  objec- 
tive. If  such  an  idea  is  rejected,  however, 
this  weaponry,  and  a  large  number  of  com- 
plementary weapons  systems,  ships,  troops 
and  support  are  all  unnecessary. 

The  following  proposals  for  saving  $68.5 
billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1984  Budget  Authority 
are  contained  in  an  attached  article  entitled 

This  Time  Let's  Choose  .  .  .  Jobs  with 
Peace."  They  received  substantial  congres- 


sional support  in  a  FY1983  substitute  to  the 
Defense  Authorization  Bill  (H.R.  6030).  In 
addition,  many  expert  defense  analysts,  past 
Defense  Secretaries  and  present  and  former 
servicemen  have  testified  to  the  efficacy  of 
some  or  all  of  these  recommendations. 

These  proposals  fall  under  three  broad 
headings: 

1.  Reducing  Pentagon  waste: 

2.  Freezing  the  nuclear  arms  race;  and 

3.  Stopping  arming  for  foreign  interven- 
tions. 

Let  me  outline  the  specific  programs  and 
budget  savings  that  would  result  in  1984 
from  these  recommendations  .  .  .  money 
that  is  critically  needed  to  feed  the  hungry, 
house  the  homeless,  educate  our  next  gen- 
eration and  provide  the  fuel  for  an  industri- 
al revitalization  that  has  a  goal  of  full  em- 
ployment. 

We  can  save  at  least  $35  billion  (and  per- 
haps as  much  as  $55  billion)  in  1984  by  re- 
ducing mismanagement  at  the  Pentagon,  re- 
quiring better  weapons  procurement  prac- 
tices and  eliminating  ineffective,  vulnerable 
or  redundant  weapons  systems.  This  can  be 
done  by: 

Cutting  waste,  fraud  and  abuse  of  at  least 
$10  billion.  This  is  only  one-third  the  figure 
quoted  by  the  Grace  Commission,  the  Presi- 
dent's private  sector  task  force  appointed  to 
investigate  waste  in  the  government.  We've 
all  heard  horror  stories  about  price-gouging. 
One  can  only  guess  how  many  chrome- 
plated  wrenches  the  Air  Force  has  bought 
for  $9,609.  which  can  be  purchased  at  the 
local  hardware  store  for  only  12  cents. 

We  can  cancel  many  ineffective,  high-tech 
weapons  and  save  $14  billion.  The  F-15  and 
F-18  fighter  planes  cost  $35  and  $38  million 
each— enough  to  hire  4.000  schoolteachers 
to  teach  100.000  students— yet  they  haven't 
been  proven  to  be  necessary  or  to  perform 
adequately.  The  $3  million  M-1  tank  nee'ds 
about  2  hours  of  maintenance  for  every 
hour  of  operation.  The  Bradley  fighting  ve- 
hicle, built  to  carry  troops  into  combat,  is 
useless  l)ecause  those  soldiers  are  afraid  to 
ride  in  it  as  bullets  can  easily  penetrate  its 
aluminum  sides.  And  the  Sparrow  missile  at 
$200,000  apiece  is  no  bargain  if  it  only  hits 
its  target  8  percent  of  the  time. 

The  naval  expansion  program  should  be 
scrapped  saving  us  $6.9  billion.  It  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  U.S.  to  be  policeman  of 
the  world,  which  is  the  primary  rationale  of 
our  naval  expansion.  Aircraft  carrier  "battle 
groups  "  should  not  be  increased  from  13  to 
15  and  should  even  be  decreased  pending  a 
re-evaluation  of  our  foreign  commitments. 
Old  battleships  should  not  be  restored  as 
well.  Even  conservative  Sen.  Barry  Gold- 
water  has  criticized  this  waste  by  saying. 
Restoring  old  battleships  is  like  trying  to 
revitalize  the  army  by  digging  up  Gen. 
Custer." 

Related  cuts  in  operations  and  mainte- 
nance would  save  $4  billion  for  a  total  of  $35 
billion. 

A  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze  would  save  ap- 
proximately $25  billion  in  FY84.  Just  two  of 
our  forty  Polaris  submarines  carry  enough 
nuclear  warheads  to  destroy  every  Soviet 
city  with  more  than  100.000  people.  The 
Freeze  would  maintain  our  nuclear  deter- 
rent while  stopping  the  production  of  new 
nuclear  weapons  which  are  designed  to  wage 
a  nuclear  war. 

We  believe  that  support  for  the  nuclear 
weapons  freeze  in  the  party's  platform  re- 
quires all  Democratic  public  officials  to  sup- 
port cancellation  of  funding  for  all  nuclear 
weapons  programs  including  the  MX  mis- 
sile, the  Pershing  li  and  cruise  missiles,  the 


Trident  submarine  and  missiles  and  the  B-1 
bomber.  Related  cuts  in  operations  and 
maintenance  and  the  cancellation  of  other 
DOD  and  Energy  Department  nuclear  weap- 
ons programs  must  also  t)e  included. 

JwP  believes  that  the  third  primary  ele- 
ment of  any  Democratic  Party  peace  plank 
should  l>e  the  curtailment  of  funds  for  for- 
eign intervention.  Savings  in  this  category 
in  1984  would  be  at  least  $8.5  billion.  We  be- 
lieve, by  and  large,  that  unrest  and  revolu- 
tionary struggles  in  the  developing  world 
are  not  a  manifestation  of  East-West  con- 
flict, as  the  Reagan  administratior  would 
have  us  believe,  but  instead,  are  a  result  of 
extreme  inequality,  dire  poverf^y.  and  lack  of 
political  representation  in  determining  that 
countries  economic  priorities. 

We  oppose  funding  for  the  Rapid  Deploy- 
ment Force,  not  only  because  it  duplicates 
the  role  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  but  be- 
cause its  primary  objective  is  to  intervene 
against  small  countries  where  economic  de- 
velopment and  diplomacy  is  most  needed. 
We  believe  the  Democratic  Party  should 
oppose  military  aid  and  weapons  sales  to 
governments  which  violate  human  rights 
and  repress  labor  organizing.  Included  are 
El  Salvador.  Honduras.  Guatemala,  the 
Philippines.  Chile.  South  Korea.  Pakistan, 
Turkey  and  South  Africa. 

The  business  of  the  U.S.  government,  the 
world's  largest  arms  exporter,  should  not  be 
to  support  dictatorships  which  provide  at- 
tractive investment  climates  for  US  corpora- 
tions—causing the  loss  of  millions  of  jobs  at 
home  through  runaway  industry.  Lastly. 
JwP  supports  an  immediate  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops  from  Lebanon  and  a  cutoff  of 
assistance  to  the  Contras  trying  to  destabi- 
lize Nicaragua. 

Any  peace  platform  which  calls  for  such 
military  reductions  must  also  recommend 
legislation  to  minimize  the  impact  of  such 
spending  cuts.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
families  would  depend  on  such  protection. 

As  a  first  step,  the  Democratic  Party 
should  support  the  Economic  Conversion 
Act  soon  to  be  introduced  into  the  House  by 
Rep.  Nicholas  Mavroules  (DMA).  Passage 
of  this  bill  would  provide  federal  assistance 
for  economic  stabilization,  retraining  and 
local  community  development  in  areas  af- 
fected by  defense  base  closures  and  the  ter- 
mination of  major  defense  contracts.  The 
unity  of  two  major  forces  in  the  Democratic 
Party— organized  labor  and  the  peace  move- 
ment—depends on  our  ability  to  move 
beyond  the  "jobs  blackmail  "  and  "hostage 
communities"  that  presently  exist  as  a 
result  of  our  federal  military  industrial 
policy. 

The  proposals  I  have  just  outlined  are  but 
one  side  of  the  coin  of  a  true  "peace  plat- 
form." As  Dwight  Eisenhower  warned  us  30 
years  ago:  "'The  problem  in  defense  is  how 
far  you  can  go  without  destroying  from 
within  what  you  are  trying  to  defend  from 
without." 

These  are  very  sobering  words  as  we  enter 
1984  and  ponder  the  choices  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  must  make,  and  stand  for.  in 
this  election  year.  Peace  is  not  just  the  ab- 
sence of  war.  It  also  means  equal  access  to 
an  education,  a  guaranteed  adequate  stand- 
ard of  living,  a  job  for  all  Americans  and  the 
rebuilding  of  our  communities. 

Despite  the  buoyancy  of  our  present  eco- 
nomic recovery  the  long  term  outlook  is 
bleak  for  all  but  the  richest  20  percent  in 
America.  There  exists  a  growing  structural 
economic  crisis  in  our  society.  More  than  30 
million  Americans  live  below  the  poverty 
line— the  vast  majority  women,  children  and 
people  of  color. 


Eight  to  ten  million  Americans  will 
remain  structurally  unemployed  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Black  youth  unemploy 
ment  strikes  one  of  two.  Rapid  deindustriali- 
zation  is  occurring— over  22  million  U.S.  jobs 
disappeared  between  1969-1976  through 
plant  closures  and  investement  abroad.  Fi- 
nally, there  has  been  a  remarkable  decline 
in  the  size  of  the  middle  class— from  55  per- 
cent to  40  percent  of  our  population  since 
1978  as  more  and  more  families  enter  the 
lower  income  categories. 

With  the  exception  of  bipartisan  alarm 
over  the  deficit,  "staying  the  course"  is  rap- 
idly becoming  the  rallying  cry  for  the  main- 
stream of  both  political  parties.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  can  not  hope  to  win  the  Presi- 
dency in  1984  if  it  tries  to  beat  Ronald 
Reagan  at  his  own  game.  Polls  show  this 
overwhelmingly.  Neither  can  we  afford  to 
return  to  nostalgia.  The  Democratic  Party 
needs  a  genuine  campaign  on  the  future. 
One  that  proposes  bold  new  initiatives  to 
solve  our  economic  and  foreign  policy  prob- 
lems. 

A  key  aspect  of  this  is  the  call  for  major 
transfers  of  public  wealth  from  the  military 
to  the  civilian  economy— enhancing  our  se- 
curity within  and  without. 

Gender  Gap  1984  Peace  Platform 
(By  Barbara  A.  Hildt) 

At  present.  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  based  on 
the  willingness  to  use  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  to  maintain  U.S.  political  and  economic 
control  or  influence  throughout  the  world. 

Women  have  been  virtually  excluded  from 
formulating  this  policy,  and  the  welfare  of 
all  American  citizens  has  been  ignored.  As 
the  gender  gap  has  already  indicated, 
women  are  less  willing  than  men  to  approve 
first  strike  weapons  systems  such  as  the 
Pershing  II  Missiles  which  are  capable  of 
destroying  .so  much  precious  life.  We  would 
not  choose  to  spend  more  money  on  the  con- 
struction of  one  Trident  II  submarine, 
armed  with  nuclear  missiles  which  must 
never  be  used,  than  on  mental  health  for 
the  entire  nation.  Rather  than  spend  $107 
million  for  one  MX  missile,  we  would  choose 
to  build  2140  new"  units  of  housing.  Most 
women  can  quickly  see  through  the  argu- 
ment that  this  year's  U.S.  military  expendi- 
ture of  248  billion  dollars— 20  percent  on  nu- 
clear weapons  alone— makes  our  country 
stronger  and  more  secure.  Most  women  con- 
sider skillful  diplomacy  as  a  viable  and  es- 
sential alternative  to  the  increasingly 
deadly  game  of  war. 

Unless  women  in  positions  of  leadership 
and  influence  take  the  initiative  to  demand 
major  changes  in  our  government's  foreign 
and  military  policy,  we  shall  bear  partial  re- 
sponsibility for  the  dangerous  course  set  by 
men  in  power.  Women  in  the  national  coali- 
tion. Gender  Gap  1984,  therefore,  urge  the 
Democratic  Party  and  all  Democratic  Presi- 
dential candidates  to  reduce  the  risks  of  nu- 
clear and  conventional  war  and  to  build  a 
healthy  economy  and  a  just  society  by 
making  the  following  commitments; 

1.  Pursue  the  negotiations  of  a  verifiable 
bilateral  U.S. /Soviet  freeze  on  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  means  of  delivery 
through  the  following  steps: 

a.  Call  immediately  for  a  simultaneous 
U.S. /Soviet  freeze  on  the  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons. 

b.  Proceed  quickly  to  negotiation  in  good 
faith  of  a  U.S./Soviet  freeze  on  the  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  as  well. 

2.  Call  on  the  U.S.  to  assume  international 
leadership  in  the  negotiation  of  a  step-by- 
step  reduction   in  nuclear  weapons  world- 


wide as  soon  as  possible  to  a  number  well 
below  1.000.  the  global  extinction  level. 
Remind  the  U.S.  of  its  obligation,  as  signa- 
tory to  the  1967  Non-Proliferation  Treaty, 
to  cut  down  on  its  nuclear  arsenal  and 
thereby  prevent  further  proliferation. 

3.  Decrease  the  military  budget  by  at  least 
20  percent,  primarily  through  the  nuclear 
weapons  freeze  and  the  elimination  of  mili- 
tary waste  and  of  excess  profits  by  military 
industries. 

a.  Transfer  military  funds  to  human  serv- 
ices: for  example,  education,  housing, 
health  care,  transportation,  job  training  and 
child  care. 

b.  Promote  legislation  for  economic  con- 
version so  that  our  nation  can  move  from  a 
war  to  a  peace  economy,  and  experience  a 
major  reduction  in  the  federal  deficit,  infla- 
tion and  unemployment. 

4.  Reject  Reagan's  deliberately  deceptive 
"build-down"  proposal,  which  allows  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  many  new" 
dangerous  nuclear  weapons  systems. 

5.  Pledge  that  this  country  will  adopt  a 
policy  of  no  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  no  deployment  of  first  strike  weapons 
which  might  force  other  nuclear  powers  to 
prepare  for  a  launch  on  warning  or  preemp- 
tive strike. 

6.  Negotiate  a  ban  on  all  weapons  in  space 
and  a  cut-off  of  all  funds  for  Research  and 
Development  on  the  military  use  of  space. 

7.  End  the  policy  of  U.S.  military  interven- 
tion in  Central  America,  the  Middle  East 
and  in  sovereign  countries  all  over  the  world 
and  use  instead  constructive  peaceful  diplo- 
macy in  the  settlement  of  regional  and 
international  conflicts. 

8.  Call  for  elimination  of  registration  for 
the  draft. 

9.  Improve  the  superpowers'  hotline  inter- 
communication system  in  order  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  an  accidental  nuclear  war. 

10.  Establish  a  National  Peace  Academy  or 
Department  of  Peace  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring and  developing  effective  techniques 
of  peaceful  international  resolution  of  con- 
flict and  the  promotion  of  understanding, 
security  and  stability  between  nations.  Par- 
ticularly improve  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  through  people's  cultural  exchanges 
and  through  cooperative  governmental  ef- 
forts to  seek  genuine  detente,  an  end  to  the 
Cold  war.  and  mutually  beneficial  solutions 
to  global  problems. 

11.  Curtail  U.S.  involvement  in  the  inter- 
national arms  trade. 

12.  Assure  the  meaningful  participation  of 
women  in  the  formulation  of  all  national 
policy,  particularly  foreign  and  defense 
policy,  by  appointing  women  to  top  level 
policymaking  positions. 

If  the  Democratic  Party  and  its  Presiden- 
tial Candidates  are  seriously  concerned 
about  closing  the  Gender  Gap.  there  must 
be  a  firm  commitment  to  fulfilling  this  last 
position. 

A  Proposal  for  the  1984  Peace  Platform 

(By  John  Malcolm  Forbes  of  the  Council  for 

a  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze) 

The  Democratic  Party  needs  to  seek  "a 
fundamental  change  in  our  approach  to  war 
and  peace,  and  a  specific  program  to  carry  it 
out. "  To  initiate  such  a  fundamental  change 
during  the  next  four  years,  we  will  have  to 
elect  a  president  able  and  willing  to  commit 
his  administration  to  two  goals. 

One  of  those  goals  is  to  act  on  the  belief 
that  "the  policy  of  depending  on  nuclear 
weapons  for  the  prevention  of  war  is  in 
direct  contradiction   to  our  objective,   the 
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abolition  of  war.  We  are  therefore  com 
pelled  to  oppose  this  policy."  (Toshiyoshi 
Miyazawa  at  the  1962  Kyoto  Conference  of 
ScientisU:  see  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scien- 
tists. Feb.  1984.  p.  18.) 

A  comprehensive  nuclear  weapons  freeze 
by  both  superpowers  is  an  essential  objec- 
tive of  our  government  in  seeking  the  goal 
of  ending  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons  to 
prevent  war  (or  for  any  other  worthwhile 
purpose).  Such  a  freeze  must  be  sought  by  a 
combination  of  unilateral  initiatives  and  bi- 
lateral agreements. 

Unilaterally  our  next  president  should 
halt  the  testing,  production  and  deployment 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  means  of  de- 
livery, of  space  war  weaponry,  and  of  chemi- 
cal agents  of  mass  murder.  He  should  make 
it  clear  that  continuation  of  such  a  freeze 
will  depend  on  Soviet  willingness  to  respond 
in  kind,  and  he  should  seek  with  the  Soviet 
Union  an  immediate  moratorium,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  negotiations  for  a  comprehensive, 
verifiable  bilateral  freeze  and  reduction  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  mi.ssile  systems. 

The  other  goal  to  which  our  next  presi- 
dent must  be  committed  is  humane  peace. 
To  make  that  goal  a  policy  commitment 
rather  than  a  mere  expression  of  good  in- 
tentions will  require  redirecting  current 
practices  in  the  following  ways. 

(1)  In  relating  to  the  Soviet  Union  the 
USA  must  seek  arms  control  and  real 
progress  toward  disarmament,  mutually 
beneficial  trade,  and  open  communication. 
Such  detente  must  be  sought  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  while  deep  rivalries  and  an- 
tipathies cannot  be  wished  away,  they  must 
not  be  permitted  to  drive  us  into  suicidal  ex- 
pectations of  war.  Let  our  rivalry  find  ex- 
pression m  initiating  proposals  for  arms 
control  and  disarmament— a  front  on  which 
the  Soviets  have  been  more  active  in  recent 
years  than  have  we.  The  call  for  a  nuclear 
weapons  freeze  is  a  good  example  of  an  issue 
where,  despite  the  fact  that  its  in  this  coun- 
try that  a  powerful  popular  demand  for  a 
freeze  has  growth,  it  is  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment, among  others,  which  has  responded 
positively  to  that  demand  at  the  United  Na- 
tions and  elsewhere. 

(2)  In  relating  to  other  governments  and 
peoples  the  U.S.  Government  must  termi- 
nate the  Reagan  aspiration  to  command  and 
control  by  direct,  indirect  or  threatened 
military  intervention,  especially  in  Latin 
America,  must  seek  international  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament,  must  reduce  its  ef- 
forts to  arm  satellites  and  allies  with  ad- 
vanced weaponry,  must  honor  its  commit- 
ments to  the  ABM  and  Non-Proliferatlon 
treaties,  and  must  seek  to  strengthen, 
rather  than  weaken,  the  UN's  role  in  pro- 
moting international  security  and  coopera- 
tion. 

(3)  A  humane  peace  can  be  achieved  only 
by  promotion  of  non- violent  behavior  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  In  relating 
to  American  citizens  as  well  as  to  people 
worldwide  our  government  must  reaffirm  its 
dedication  to  responding  to  basic  human 
needs  and  to  giving  priority  attention  to  the 
promotion  of  self-reliant  development, 
rather  than  catering  to  the  giantism  of  cor- 
porate power  and  to  the  privileges  of 
wealth.  So  long  as  welfare"  is  denigrated 
by  our  government  as  consisting  of  wasteful 
handouts  to  the  undeserving  dregs  of  socie- 
ty, the  forces  of  violence  and  despair,  here 
and  abroad,  will  breed  government  by  force. 
That's  not  the  way  to  peace.  Our  next  presi- 
dent must  l>e  dedicated  to  building  pro- 
grams that  can  generate  hope,  justice  and 
cooperation  for  all  segments  of  society. 


(4)  Finally,  our  next  president  must  be 
prepared  to  be  deeply  responsive  to  the 
peace  movement  in  this  and  other  countries. 
How?  By  including  peace  activists  in  his  ad- 
ministration and  among  his  advisors.  By 
promoting  the  study  of  peace  and  conflict 
resolution  at  academic  institutions,  includ- 
ing the  National  Peace  Academy  which  has 
yet  to  be  established  despite  impressive  pre- 
paratory work,  and  among  civic  and  reli- 
gious groups  throughout  the  country. 

The  growth  of  a  powerful  peace  move- 
ment during  the  last  three  years,  combined 
with  a  fast-growing  arms  race.  wars,  and 
rising  expectations  that  nuclear  war  may 
soon  become  inevitable  will  give  our  next 
president  an  extraordinary  opportunity— an 
opportunity  to  initiate  a  fundamental 
change  in  our  approach  to  war  and  peace 
and  in  doing  so  to  strength  '  the  democrat- 
ic foundations  of  our  polity,  to  reaffirm  the 
ethical  foundations  of  our  civilization,  and 
to  increase  our  hopes  for  a  future  hospita- 
ble to  life. 

Testimony  by  Brian  Fitzgerald.  Disarma- 
ment Coordinator.  Greenpeace  New  Eng- 
land 

Greenpeace  has  been  working  for  a  little 
more  than  ten  years  toward  a  single  goal  in 
the  field  of  arms  control:  a  ce.s.sation  to  the 
testing  of  nuclear  weaponry  by  the  nu  lear 
powers  of  the  world.  Toward  that  end.  we 
have  sailed  into  weapons  test  zones  in  Mur- 
oroa  and  Alaska;  we  sent  a  ship  two  years 
ago  to  Leningrad;  we've  walked  into  the 
Nevada  Test  Site.  American  electoral  poli- 
tics, however,  is  one  proving  ground  we 
would  prefer  to  avoid.  We  are  here  today 
neither  to  endorse  a  candidate  nor  a  party, 
but  we  are  willing  to  make  suggestions  con- 
cerning a  program  for  disarmament  to 
anyone  who  will  listen;  it  .so  happens  that 
-some  parties  and  candidates  are  more  will- 
ing to  listen  than  others. 

We  have  been  attempting  to  raise  the 
issue  of  warhead  testing  for  two  reasons; 
one  is  the  obvious  concern  we  have  for  the 
environmental  Integrity  of  detonating  nu- 
clear explosions  on  or  under  the  surface  of 
our  planet;  the  other  is  a  more  subtle  point 
that  requires  some  explanation. 

Simply  put.  if  the  current  nuclear  arms 
race  has  an  Achilles'  heel,  it  is  nuclear  test- 
ing; it  is  at  that  point  in  the  development 
cycle  at  which  the  escalation  and  prolifera- 
tion of  weapons  technology  is  most  vulnera- 
ble and  most  easily  stopped.  About  once 
every  three  weeks  the  United  States  deto- 
nates a  nuclear  device  underground  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site;  the  Soviet  Union  tests 
with  roughly  the  same  frequency.  These 
tests  are  absolutely  critical  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  weaponry,  and  their  cessation 
would  Impinge  critically  on  the  entire  devel- 
opment, production,  and  deployment  cycle. 
Most  of  the  current  testing  program  is  de- 
voted to  "third  generation "  weapons;  de- 
signs for  smaller  warheads  for  use  with 
smaller,  more  accurate  first-strike  delivery 
systems  as  well  as  research  Into  "star  wars" 
technology— the  kinds  of  systems  that  disar- 
mament advocates  will  be  fighting  in  Con- 
gress in  ten  years  if  they  are  not  stopped 
now.  Military  planners  have  maintained 
that  battlefield  confidence"  in  new  weap- 
ons designs  demands  that  they  first  be 
proven  by  testing,  and  they  have  fought 
hard  against  a  test  ban  for  exactly  that 
reason.  A  good  example  of  why  this  Is  so  can 
be  found  In  the  M-1  tank.  It  was  a  design 
developed  by  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
first-rate  engineering  know-how  which 
proved  incapable  of  climbing  slight  inclines 


or  rolling  through  a  forest  without  setting  it 
ablaze  once  it  had  massed  from  drawing 
board  to  proving  ground.  It  is  hard  to  imag- 
ine anyone  risking  a  first  strike  attack  with 
unproven  missiles  carrying  untested  war- 
heads: the  le.ss  confidence  a  nation  has  in  its 
weapons,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  use 
them  aggressively. 

Thus,  given  that  nuclear  testing  is  a  cru- 
cial link  In  the  arms  race,  how  can  we  justi- 
fy calling  it  the  weakest  link? 

First,  the  ease  with  which  an  end  to  test- 
ing could  be  achieved.  Negotiations  for  a 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  have  been 
pursued  by  every  U.S.  administration  since 
Elsenhower's,  with  the  notable  exception  of 
the  Reagan  administration.  Significant 
progress  was  made  through  major  conces- 
sions by  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.. 
including  an  agreement  concerning  the  usu- 
ally thorny  issue  of  on-site  inspections,  to 
the  point  that  all  parlies  agreed  that  they 
were  within  six  weeks  of  a  completed  treaty 
when  Carter,  in  response  to  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  broke  off  talks  in  1980. 
Since  that  time,  the  Soviets  have  repeatedly 
called  for  a  reopening  of  negotiations,  and 
sub.scquent  developments  in  the  fields  of 
data  encryption  and  seismic  detection  have 
made  the  entire  treaty  even  more  achieva- 
ble. According  to  Lawrence  Weiler.  formerly 
of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  under  Carter,  only  one  element 
stands  In  the  way  of  an  end  to  nuclear  test- 
ing by  the  superpowers:  a  lack  of  political 
will  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stales. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  argument  In 
favor  of  an  end  to  testing,  however.  Is  the 
verlflabllity  of  a  ban  on  nuclear  detonations. 
In  an  era  marked  by  the  superpowers'  ex- 
treme distrust  of  one  another,  the  only  way 
we  are  going  to  see  serious  negotiations  is  if 
both  parties  can  demonstrate  to  each  other 
sincere  committment  to  disarmament.  If  we 
are  to  see  unchecked  progress,  we  need  to 
avoid  the  debilitating  effects  of  accusations 
and  counter-accusations  of  cheating.  When 
we  are  dealing  with  agreements  concerning 
numbers  of  mi.ssiles.  numbers  of  warheads, 
and  even,  with  the  advent  of  the  cruise  mis- 
sile, questions  of  deployment,  verification 
becomes  a  highly  technical  and  suspect 
proce.ss.  Hardware  can  be  hidden,  specifica- 
tions disguised;  it  is  no  longer  possible,  how- 
ever, to  keep  a  nuclear  explosion  a  secret. 
The  work  of  seismologist  Lynn  Sykes  has 
demonstrated  that  modern  seismic  technol- 
ogy is  capable  of  detecting  a  nuclear  detona- 
tion of  as  little  as  one  kiloton.  with  little 
chance  of  confusion  with  natural  seismic 
events.  The  Implication  is  this:  with  assured 
monitoring  capabilities,  neither  superpower 
will  need  to  rely  on  the  precious  little  trust 
between  them  to  assure  compliance. 

When  the  United  Stales  ratified  the  Lim- 
ited Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963.  we  committed 
ourselves  to  the  negotiation  of  a  Compre- 
hensive Test  Ban.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion's decision  not  to  pursue  talks  thus  rep- 
resents a  violation  of  at  least  one  treaty  in 
force;  our  general  failure  to  secure  meaning- 
ful arms  control  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  represents  the  violation  of  another: 
the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  That  agree- 
ment, which  will  be  up  for  review  in  1985.  is 
now  suffering  a  serious  erosion  of  support 
among  the  non-nuclear  nations,  who  quite 
rightly  see  no  efforts  by  the  nuclear  nations 
to  live  up  to  their  responsibilities  to  disarm. 
We  must  confront  the  possibility  of  the  col- 
lapse of  that  accord,  and  a  race  toward  uni- 
versal armament,  as  real  possibilities  unless 
the  superpowers  begin  the  task  of  disarma- 
ment.   A    Comprehensive    Test    Ban    that 


sought  universal  accession  would  not  only 
scotch  the  vertical  proliferation  of  new 
weapons  technologies,  it  would  also  ensure 
against  horizontal  proliferation  of  nuclear 
capabilities  to  those  nations  which  are  cur- 
rently not  members  of  the  "nuclear  club." 

An  end  to  testing  is  the  single  most 
achievable,  verifiable,  and  effective  first 
step  we  can  lake  toward  ending  the  arms 
race,  and  we  recommend  to  the  Democratic 
Party  that  It  be  an  immediate  priority  and 
major  plank  of  its  arms  control  platform  for 
1984. 

Testimony  for  a  Peace  Platform 
(By  Joseph  Gerson) 

I  am  the  Peace  Secretary  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  in  New  England. 
Our  office  is  located  at  2161  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  Cambridge.  Massachusetts  02140.  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  give 
testimony  toward  the  development  of  a 
peace  platform  for  the  Democratic  Parly. 
As  Peace  Secretary  of  the  AFSC  in  New 
England  I  supervise  staff  and  help  develop 
program  for  the  AFSC  in  tie  six  New  Eng- 
land States.  Our  offices  in  New  England 
played  a  major  role  in  educating  the  public 
and  helping  to  build  popular  opposition  to 
the  Indochina  War.  Our  Western  Massachu- 
.setts  office  was  one  of  two  organizations, 
along  with  the  Traprock  Peace  Center, 
which  first  demonstrated  popular  support 
for  a  bi-lateral  nuclear  weapons  freeze 
through  Its  work  on  referendum  In  1980. 
Other  staff  and  committee  members  have 
played  major  roles  in  helping  to  do  the 
public  education  and  organizing  which  led 
more  than  300  New  England  cities  and 
towns  to  back  the  Freeze. 

Much  of  my  work  has  focused  on  the  Is- 
raeli-Paleslinian-Arab  conflict  and  other  dy- 
namics In  the  Middle  East.  I  have  partici- 
pated in  three  fact-finding  trips  to  the 
region  and  will  return  again  next  month. 
More  recently,  with  the  widening  wars  in 
I..ebanon  and  Central  America  I  have  t)een 
examining  and  educating  people  about  the 
relationship  between  U.S.  foreign  military 
Intervention  policy  and  the  possibility  of  nu- 
clear war.  I  helped  to  organize  the  first 
"Deadly  Connection  "  conference  on  this 
theme  in  December  1982.  I  edited  a  book  on 
this  subject  and  have  placed  articles  on 
"The  Deadly  Connection"  with  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Atomic  Scientists ".  "Nuclear 
Times",  and  "Christian  Century." 

If  time  allowed  I  would  give  testimony  on 
a  number  of  foreign  policy  issues  which  con- 
cern us:  the  need  to  follow  through  on  the 
Freeze  proposal  to  a  negotiated  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  need  to  end  U.S. 
support  for  South  African  apartheid,  the 
U.S.  war  in  Central  America,  the  poverty 
draft,  continuing  efforts  to  isolate  and  de- 
stroy the  Vietnamese  government  and  the 
deployment  of  new  weapons  systems— such 
a  sealaunch  cruise  missiles— which  make  a 
bilateral  nuclear  weapons  freeze  impossible 
to  negotiate.  Because  of  the  limitations  of 
time  I  will  confine  my  testimony  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  platform  to  three  areas 
and  the  need  to  deepen  awareness  about  the 
relationship  between  U.S.  foreign  military 
intervention  and  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
war,  the  need  for  a  fundamental  change  in 
U.S.  policy  relating  to  Lebanon,  and  the 
need  for  major  changes  in  U.S.  policy  relat- 
ing to  the  Israeli-Palestinian-Arab  conflict. 

THE  DEADLY  CONNECTION 

While  it  is  vital  to  see  the  proposal  for  a 
bilateral  nuclear  weapons  freeze  through  to 
implementation,  it  is  important  to  under- 


stand that  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze  is  not 
enough  to  prevent  the  nuclear  holocaust. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  nuclear  war 
is  likely  to  be  initiated:  it  can  be  started  ac- 
cidentally (a  prospect  which  has  been  great- 
ly increased  by  the  development  of  ground 
launch  cruise  and  Pershing  2  missiles  in 
Europe),  or  it  can  be  caused  by  a  confronta- 
tion between  the  superpowers  over  what 
they  believe  to  be  in  their  vital  interests. 

Randall  Forsberg,  the  director  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Defense  and  Disarmament  Stud- 
ies and  author  of  the  nuclear  Freeze  propos- 
al, has  stated  that  "the  nuclear  arms  race 
has  nothing  to  do  with  defense,  little  to  do 
with  deterrence,  and  everything  to  do  with  a 
monopoly  of  U.S.  intervention  in  other 
countries  while  blocking  Soviet  interven- 
tion." Intervention  In  the  Third  World 
should  thus  be  seen  as  the  principal  motor 
force  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Nuclear 
weapons  serve  as  a  nuclear  umbrella  for 
U.S.  intervention  in  the  Third  World. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  can  under- 
stand Presidential  Memorandum  No.  59  of 
the  Carter  Administration  which  moved  the 
United  States  to  a  first  strike  policy,  and 
the  deployment  of  cruise.  Pershing  2.  MX 
and  sealaunch  cruise  missiles.  These  deci- 
sions were  taken  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Shah's  government  in  Iran,  a  time  of  nucle- 
ar parity  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  Slates  could 
no  longer  be  certain  of  its  dominant  role  In 
the  Middle  East.  The  creation  and  threat- 
ened use  of  this  nuclear  shield  makes  the 
Middle  East.  Korea,  portions  of  Africa  and— 
to  a  lesser  extent— Central  America  all  nu- 
clear triggers. 

In  addition  to  this  integral  tie  between  nu- 
clear and  conventional  war.  there  is  also  the 
reality  of  our  nuclear  weapons  being  used  to 
intimidate  defenseless  nations.  There  is  a 
long  history  of  such  intimidation,  which  is 
Incredibly  dangerous  and  wins  us  no  friends. 
The  most  recent  example  of  this  policy  is 
the  deployment  of  ground  launch  cruise 
missiles  in  Comiso.  Sicily.  Former  President 
Nixon  has  been  quoted  in  the  January.  1984 
edition  of  "The  Middle  East  "  as  telling 
German  journalists  that  suggestions  that 
these  missiles  are  targeted  against  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa  are  "one  hun- 
dred percent  right. "  This  policy  of  nuclear 
intimidation  must  be  opposed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The  Democratic  Party  should  also  strug- 
gle to  restore  the  firebreak  between  nuclear 
and  conventional  war.  Many  conventional 
weapons,  like  vacuum  bombs,  concussion 
bombs  and  the  anti-personnel  weapons  used 
by  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  and  by 
Israel  in  Lebanon  are  often  more  destructive 
than  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  Similarly 
some  tactical  nuclear  weapons  are  designed 
to  be  "cleaner"  and  more  precise.  Dual  capa- 
ble weapons  systems  being  deployed  by  our 
military  around  the  world  encourage  field 
commanders  to  resort  to  nuclear  warfare, 
with  no  certainties  that  it  can  be  contained. 

In  summary  the  Democratic  Party  plat- 
form should  call  attention  to  the  dangers  of 
U.S.  foreign  military  intervention  and  the 
deadly  connection  between  our  nuclear 
weapons  policy  and  our  foreign  intervention 
policy.  The  Democratic  Party  should  be 
committed  to  defusing  not  only  the  mechan- 
ical nuclear  triggers,  but  the  ones  that  grow- 
out  of  regional  conflicts  and  our  efforts  to 
maintain  a  "sphere  of  influence"  which  ex- 
tends from  our  borders  to  those  of  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 


LEBANON 

Reference  to  the  Deadly  Connection  and 
the  Middle  East  lead  me  to  a  local  conflict 
and  nuclear  trigger  that  has  been  much  in 
the  news  of  late— Lebanon.  U.S.  and  Soviet 
forces  are  stationed  only  45  miles  apart  in 
Lebanon  and  Syria.  President  Reagan's 
statement  in  his  State  of  the  Union  address 
that  "Our  Marines  are  helping  (the  Leba- 
nese) break  their  cycle  of  despair"  and  that 
"there  is  hope  for  a  free,  inelependent  and 
sovereign  Lebanon."  sound  remniscent  of 
promises  of  a  "light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel"  in  the  Vietnam  war  era.  President 
Reagan's  wishful  thinking  has  been  received 
with  appropriate  skepticism  by  the  majority 
of  the  American  public. 

The  Lebanese  war  grows  both  out  of  Leba- 
non's internal  problems  associated  with  a 
constitutional  structure  that  provides  for 
unequal  sharing  of  political  and  therefore 
economic  and  social  power.  The  crisis  has 
been  exascerbated  by  intervention  and  ma- 
nipulation of  various  Arab  states.  Israel  and 
the  superpowers.  While  Iran  may  be  stirring 
the  pot.  and  the  Soviets  are  committed  to 
losing  no  more  face  in  Lebanon  after  the 
1982  Israeli  invasion,  events  in  Lebanon  are 
not  controlled  by  either  of  these  countries 
as  this  Administration  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  moved 
from  mistake  to  mistake  in  Lebanon.  It  gave 
Israel  a  "green  light"  for  the  1982  invasion. 
It  insisted  on  deploying  a  multi-national 
force  led  by  the  United  States  rather  than 
neutral  United  Nations  Forces  to  help  evac- 
uate PLO  fighters,  protect  civilians  and  sep- 
arate warring  forces  in  August  1982,  and 
then  failed  to  live  up  to  its  guarantees  as 
the  massacres  in  Sabra  and  Shatilla  so 
starkly  testify.  It  negotiated  the  May  17 
agreement  between  Israel  and  Lebanon,  but 
failed  to  adequately  involve  the  Syrians, 
thereby  developing  an  agreement  which 
then  depended  on  Syrian  agreement  for  Its 
implementation.  It  changed  the  mission  of 
the  Marines  in  Lebanon  last  summer  with- 
out consulting  either  the  Congress  or  our 
NATO  allies  who  had  made  contributions  to 
the  Multinational  Force.  The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration has  allowed  the  United  Stales 
to  become  one  more  faction  in  Lebanon's 
civil  war. 

Permit  me  to  digress  for  a  moment.  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  cur- 
rent candidates  for  the  Senate  seat  vacated 
by  Senator  Tsongas.  In  his  letter  this  candi- 
date stated  that  Marines  were  sent  to  Leba- 
non for  three  reasons:  "(l)  withdrawing  all 
foreign  forces  from  Lebanon;  (2)  promoting 
an  independent  Lebanon;  and  (3)  securing  j 
Israel's  northern  border."  These  are  the  rea- 
sons President  Reagan  provided  in  October 
1983.  following  the  tragedy  at  the  Marine 
headquarters  and  more  than  a  year  after 
the  dispatch  of  the  Marines  to  Lebanon. 
These  are  not  the  reasons  originally  given 
by  the  Administration  which  were  limited  to 
protecting  civilians  and  separating  warring 
forces.  The  Marines  at  the  airport  and  the 
armada  stationed  off  the  Lebanese  coaist 
play  a  dubious  role  in  contributing  to  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  forces,  do  not  pro- 
mote an  independent  Lebanon,  and  do  noth- 
ing to  secure  Israel's  northern  border. 

We  appreicate  the  growing  concern  with 
the  Democratic  Party  about  the  need  to 
bring  the  Marines  home  and  to  work  for  an 
internal  Lebanese  settlement.  The  AFSC 
recommends  that  the  Democratic  Party 
Platform  call  for  the  following:  (1)  The 
withdrawal   of  all   foreign   military   forces 
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from  Lebanon  including  Israeli.  Syrian,  Ira- 
nian and  Multinational  forces.  This  includes 
not  only  our  Marines  but  the  Armada  which 
is  the  largest  U.S.  fleet  assembled  since  the 
end  of  the  Indochina  War.  (2)  The  replace- 
ment of  Multinational  Forces  with  United 
Nations  observer  forces  whose  primary  man- 
date would  be  to  protect  civilians  in  Leba- 
non. This  would  l>e  consistent  with  the 
original  mandate  of  the  M.N.F.  and  with  the 
War  Powers  Act  compromise  which  calls  for 
the  introduction  of  United  Nations  forces 
l)efore  the  18  month  deadline  if  it  can  be  ar- 
ranged. AFSC  discussions  with  U.N.  officials 
in  New  York  lead  us  to  believe  that  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  helpful  and  possible. 
We  understand  that  to  win  Security  Council 
approval  the  Soviets  would  have  to  be  in- 
volved in  discussions,  and  we  think  that  this 
would  also  be  helpful.  Our  detailed  proposal 
for  United  Nations  Observer  forces  is  ap- 
pended to  this  testimony.  (3)  The  commit- 
ment to  press  for  more  democratic  power- 
sharing  in  Lebanon.  The  Democratic  Part 
has  rightfully  called  for  progress  in  human 
rights  to  be  associated  with  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor. Similarly  aid  to  the  Gemeyal  govern- 
ment should  be  contingent  on  its  taking  se 
rious  steps  toward  power  sharing. 

ISRAELI-PALESTINIAN-ARAB  CONFLICT 

Let  me  turn  to  the  more  central  Israeli- 
Palestinian- Arab  conflict,  about  which  I 
should  say  candidates  Jackson  and  McGov- 
ern  have  been  the  most  thoughtful.  Too 
many  within  the  peace  movement  and 
within  the  Democratic  Part  have  either  re- 
fused to  look  at  this  conflict  or  have  looked 
at  with  blinders  on.  It  is  central  to  the  ques- 
tion of  who  lives  and  who  dies,  and  it  is  cen- 
tral to  world  peace.  It  is  a  conflict  rooted  in 
the  struggle  of  both  the  Israeli  people  and 
the  Palestinian  people  to  survive,  as  individ- 
uals, as  a  culture,  and  as  a  nation  of  people. 
It  is  a  regional  conflict  which  I  hardly  need 
remind  people  has  resulted  in  nuclear  con- 
frontations in  1967  and  1973.  A  commitment 
to  peace  must  embrace  authentic  commit- 
ments to  justice  and  survival  for  both  Israe- 
lis and  Palestmians. 

We  are  today  in  a  critical  period  which  is 
not  without  some  hope.  It  is  essential  to  un- 
derstand the  dangers  of  Israeli  integration 
of  the  West  Bank.  In  the  words  of  Meron 
Benvenisti.  the  former  Deputy  Mayor  of  Je- 
rusalem, it  is  "Five  Minutes  to  Midnight"  on 
the  West  Bank.  Continued  Israeli  occupa 
tion  of  the  West  Bank  and  the  increasing 
numbers  of  settlements  are  harmful  to  Pal- 
estinians and  destroy  the  prospect  for  set- 
tlement Ijetween  Israel  and  the  Palestinians. 
We  need  to  understand  that  just  as  Jews  re- 
fused to  disappear  so  as  not  to.  disrupt  the 
lives  of  the  Christian  West,  neither  will  the 
Palestinians  disappear.  For  me.  as  a  Jew. 
one  of  the  most  important  lessons  of  the 
Holocaust  is:  "Never  Again  to  Anyone." 

The  United  States  and  Israel  have  failed 
to  respond  to  initiatives  from  within  the 
PLO  and  from  Arab  states  indicating  a  will- 
ingness to  compromise  with  Israel.  The 
Moderate  Arab  position  calls  for  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  lands  conquered  in  1967 
and  the  recognition  of  the  Palestinian  right 
to  self-determination.  This  lack  of  response 
has  delayed  the  day  when  Israeli.  Palestin- 
ians and  representatives  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries can  sit  down  to  negotiate.  It  is  impor- 
tant, however,  to  be  aware  that  this  commit- 
ment is  still  alive.  After  Yasir  Arafat's  de- 
parture from  Tripoli  the  majority  of  Pales- 
tinians appear  to  recognize  that  the  only 
way  forward  is  through  diplomacy  and 
peace  negotiations.  Arafat  is  still  very  much 
the  leading  force  within  the  PLO,  with  92 


percent  of  the  people  on  the  West  Bank 
backing  him  in  recent  polls.  It  was  Arafat 
who  did  much  of  the  leg  work  that  led  to 
the  return  of  Egypt  to  the  Islamic  Confer- 
ence and  Arafat  who  has  been  talking  to 
President  Mubarak. 

There  is  a  deep  concern  in  sectors  of  our 
government  that  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has  ceased  working  for  Middle  East 
peace  and  is  willing  to  settle  for  the  polar- 
ization of  the  Middle  East  with  the  hope 
that  the  balance  of  power  will  favor  the 
United  States.  This  is  in  no  ones  interest. 
Thoughtful  leaders  understand  that  when 
there  is  no  momentum  toward  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  there  is  momentum  toward 
war.  This  underlines  the  importance  to  sup- 
port efforts  to  and  respond  to  initiatives 
which  may  come  from  the  Europeans  anc» 
Arabs  which  recognize  the  need  for  Pales 
tinian  self  determination  and  Israeli  securi- 
ty needs. 

We  understand  that  efforts  are  being 
made  to  have  the  Democratic  Party  Plat- 
form call  for  the  moving  of  the  U.S.  embas- 
sy in  Israel  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem. 
This  would  be  a  grievous  error.  It  would 
constitute  recognition  of  Israeli  annexation 
of  Jerusalem  and  portions  of  the  West  Bank 
and  undermine  United  Nations  resolutions 
242  and  338  which  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes as  the  basis  for  negotiations. 

We  recommend  that  the  Democratic 
Party  adopt  the  following  positions  in  its 
peace  platform.  The  Democratic  Party 
should  be  committed  to  working  for  a  com- 
prehensive Middle  East  peace.  Such  a  peace 
should  provide  for  Israels  secure  survival 
within  its  pre-war  1967  bcundries  with  vari- 
ations subject  to  negotiation  for  security 
reasons.  It  should  respect  what  President 
Carter  called  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
Palestinian  people"  including  the  right  to  a 
state  of  their  own.  providing  that  state  is 
committed  to  living  in  peace  with  Israel.  It 
should  provide  for  mutual  recognition  of  all 
parties  to  the  Middle  East  conflict. 

Various  Israeli  Labor  party  officials  have 
spoken  with  our  staff  based  in  the  Middle 
East  imploring  the  United  States  to  take 
concrete  actions  which  would  demonstrate 
an  American  commitment  to  the  1982 
Reagan  initiative  or  other  reasonable  peace 
initiatives.  They  have  indicated  that  they 
believe  the  United  States  is  currently  subsi- 
dizing the  rejectionist  and  expansionist  poli- 
cies of  the  Likud  Government.  We  believe 
these  entreaties  make  sense,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  the  Democratic  Party  support 
the  possibility  of  peace  and  your  counter- 
parts in  Israel.  We  urge  the  Democratic 
Party  to  place  in  an  escrow  account  that 
portion  of  aid  to  Israel  which  is  used  to 
build  and  maintain  its  illegal  settlements  in 
the  Occupied  Territories.  This  is  estimated 
in  Israel  to  be  l)etween  three  hundred  mil- 
lion and  five  hundred  million  dollars.  This 
would  illustrate  our  continuing  commitment 
to  Israel  while  ending  our  suttsidy  that  has 
been  formally  opposed  by  every  U.S.  admin- 
istration since  1967. 

I  thank  you  for  your  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  my  testimony.  The  struggle  for 
peace  cannot  be  limited  to  efforts  at  arms 
control  but  must  go  to  the  roots  of  global 
conflict  and  threats  to  human  life. 

Watertown  Citizens  for  Environmental 
Safety 
(By  Elizabeth  Campbell  Elliott) 
To  Members  of  the  Peace  Platform  Draft- 
ing Committee;  Watertown  Citizens  for  En- 
vironmental Safety  (WCES)  is  a  group  of 
concerned  citizens  who  came  together  five 


years  ago  in  response  to  the  nuclear  power 
plant  accident  at  Three  Mile  Island.  We 
wanted  to  use  our  democracy  to  take  local 
action  to  protect  and  enhance  the  quality  of 
our  local  environment— and  thus  the  quality 
of  our  own  lives  and  those  of  our  children.  A 
central  environmental  project  has  been  ne- 
gotiating a  process  of  accountability  be- 
tween the  Town  and  the  Army  Materials 
and  Mechanics  Research  Center  regarding 
their  on-going  practice  of  burning  Uranium- 
238  in  Watertown.  Lead  regulations,  asbes- 
tos dumpings,  tree  plantings,  and  so  on  also 
interest  us. 

Over  the  five  years  we  have  been  a  com- 
munity organization,  our  members  have  in- 
creasingly awakened  to  the  ultimate  envi- 
ronmental issue  of  our  lime;  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war.  Most  of  our  resources— physi- 
cal, mental,  emotional,  financial— are  now 
devoted  to  grassroots  disarmament  work  in 
Watertown. 

The  WCES  membership  wishes  to  express 
to  this  l>ody  the  all-pervasiveness  of  the  link 
between  environmental  issues  and  the  nu- 
clear arms  race.  Any  1984  Democratic  Peace 
Platform  can  certainly  recognize,  along  with 
Carl  Sagan.  that  if  there  were  a  nuclear  war 
it  would  be  bad"  for  the  environment.  Any 
Platform  can  also  recognize  that  currently 
the  nuclear  arms  race  is  disastrous  for  all 
aspects  of  our  environment— whether  we 
speak  of  the  specific  by-products  created  in 
weapons'  manufacture,  or  whether  we  speak 
of  the  entire  economic  fabric  of  a  society 
that  gives  priority  to  the  military-industrial 
complex.  The  nuclear  arms  race  permeates 
all  dimensions  of  our  environment,  and 
soon— unless  decisive  action  is  taken  imme- 
diately—it will  also  radically  encroach  fur- 
ther into  the  environment  of  space  with 
Reagans  Star  Wars"  intentions.  WCES 
feels  very  keenly  connectedness  of  what 
happens  literally  in  our  backyards,  and 
what  happens  across  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific, 
and  what  happens  in  outer  space.  One  envi- 
ronment. 

We  feel  there  won't  be  a  future  environ- 
ment of  any  sort  unless  we  dovote  our  per- 
sonal resources  to  disarmament.  We  also 
feel  that  there  may  not  be  an  environment 
worth  having  preserved  (if  we  are  able  to 
pull  back  from  the  brink  of  nuclear  war) 
unless  the  policies  of  our  government— blind 
to  environmental  consequences— are  ad- 
dressed in  an  on-going  and  serious  fashion. 
We  support,  along  other  activities.  Conver- 
sion projects  with  an  environmental  thrust. 
To  enable  ourselves  to  make  any  headway 
with  these  difficult  issues,  we  feel  it  is  es- 
sential to  be  moving  forward  in  a  matrix 
that  is  created  by  a  network  of  individual 
citizens  reaching  out  to  other  individual  citi- 
zens to  take  small,  positive  actions— actions 
that  add  up  to  powerful  grassroots  strength 
in  our  democracy.  We  look  to  you  to  make 
in  good  faith  a  genuine  effort  to  bring  to 
bare  upon  our  government  the  intentions  of 
the  grassroots,  to  join  in  a  positive  network 
with  us.  and  to  take  not-so-small  critical  ac- 
tions on  several  fronts  in  1984.  and  vote  as  if 
our  lives  depended  on  it. 

Testimony  on  the  Peace  Platform 
(By  Mark  D.  Levine) 
A  peace  plank  is  an  absolute  necessity  in 
1984.  However,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  such 
a  statement— such  a  promise  to  the  voter- 
repeat  the  nuclear  freeze  pledge,  which  is 
essentially  a  beginning  and  a  symlHDl,  and 
also  a  historical  concept  at  this  stage  in  our 
development.  I  believe  that  many  voters 
have  come  well  beyond  the  nuclear  freeze 
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campaign  in  their  awareness  and  that  an  as- 
sertive Peace  Plank  could  help  to  bring  that 
awareness  into  articulation. 

I  would  argue  that,  for  a  peace/disarma- 
ment plank  to  have  any  value  as  policy  and 
politically  in  the  election,  it  must  focus  on 
the  root  cause  of  the  dangerous  nuclear 
weapons  arms  race;  the  problem  of  justice- 
social  justice,  economic  justice,  human  jus- 
tice. 

As  an  occasional  liaison  person  with  the 
international  peace  movement  and  also  as 
an  organizer  at  the  most  grassroots  level,  I 
have  learned  that  it  is  the  concept  of  justice 
which  binds  people  everywhere.  Nuclear  dis- 
armament is  subsumed  under  this  topic,  and 
is  in  fact  a  source  of  divisiveness  on  social 
class  and  education  lines  when  it  is  detached 
from  it  and  made  the  all  important,  exclu- 
sive topic.  Certainly,  if  the  Democratic 
Party  is  to  include  disarmament  among  its 
planks,  it  should,  in  my  opinion,  couch  its 
statement  and  plan  for  policy  within  the 
larger  questions  regarding  how  people  and 
nations  treat  one  another" 

1.  Economic  conversions- "swords  into 
ploughshares",  cooperative  planning  by 
business,  labor,  citizen,  government. 

2.  Striving  for  economic  equity. 

3.  Reversing  the  present  administration's 
deemphasis  on  Social  Welfare  program- 
ming. 

4.  Social  justice  here  and  abroad.  Again, 
reversing  the  present  policy  of  supporting 
injustice. 

I  leave  to  others  presenting  the  further 
elaboration  of  these  positions.  However.  I 
would  like  to  be  on  record  as  strongly  sup- 
porting such  an  emphasis  on  justice  issues 
in  the  Peace  Plank  of  the  Democratic  Party 
platform.  It  is  such  boldness  and  fidelity  to 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party  that 
will  bring  to  the  polls  those  who  favor 
bringing  the  bounties  of  this  earth  to  all  the 
people.  Safety  from  the  nuclear  weapons 
peril  will  follow  from  such  a  position.  At 
least,  that  is  the  hope  and  the  tradition. 

Thank  you.  and  good  luck  to  us  all. 

Statement  for  the  Peace  Platform 
Hearing 

(By  Caroline  Bridgman-Rees) 
In    1983-84.    the   Women's    International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  has  on  its 
agenda  four  main  areas  of  concern; 

1.  Stop  the  Arms  Race. 

2.  Resist  Intervention  and  Support  Self- 
Determination. 

3.  Demand  Economic  and  Social  Justice. 

4.  Encourage  Cooperation  not  Confronta- 
tion. 

Since  many  of  these  four  areas  of  concern 
have  already  been  spelled  out  in  statements 
by  other  peace  organizations  here  today, 
the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  would  like  to  mention 
briefly  8  specific  issues  which  we  feel  the 
Democratic  Party  should  address  particular 
attention; 

1.  Nuclear  Weapons.  The  U.S.  must  cancel 
the  deployment  of  all  first-strike  nuclear 
weapons.  The  U.S.  must  declare  "No  First 
Use."  The  U.S.  must  never  again  use  the  nu- 
clear threat  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  for- 
eign policy.  The  U.S.  must  begin  to  negoti- 
ate in  good  faith  and  pursue  genuine  de- 
tente with  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  change. 
The  Democratic  Party  should  develop  its  de- 
fense policy  on  the  recognition  that  nuclear 
weapons  are  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
and.  therefore,  forbidden  and  declared  ille- 
gal and  outlawed  by  international  law  since 
the  19th  century. 


2.  Defense  Industry  and  the  International 
Arms  Trade.  The  U.S.  Congress  must 
produce  legislation  making  all  manufacture 
of  arms  for  U.S.  defense  non-profit  (as  man- 
ufacture of  government  stamps  by  the  Post 
Office  is  non-profit,  for  example)  or  legisla- 
tion making  all  arms  industries  tightly  con- 
trolled and  supervised  and  subject  to  heavy 
taxes  against  excess  profits.  The  U.S.  should 
stop  sales  of  all  arms  to  foreign  countries, 
since  the  international  arms  trade  is  a 
means  to  maintain,  encourage,  or  start  wars, 
and  approximately  30  million  people  have 
been  killed  since  World  War  II.  to  a  great 
extent  because  of  the  availability  of  arms 
which  the  industrial  countries  have  peddled 
for  profit  and  power.  The  U.S.  should  also 
stop  selling  instruments  of  torture  and  re- 
pression all  over  the  world  and  should  no 
longer  have  U.S.  military  men  involved  in 
the  training  of  foreign  police  forces  and  of 
foreign  military  men  here  and  in  foreign 
countries. 

3.  CIA.  The  CIA  must  be  curtailed  drasti- 
cally in  its  covert  activities.  The  CIA  was  es- 
tablished to  get  valuable  information  for  de- 
fense purposes  only.  It  should  not  be  in- 
volved in  the  destabilization  of  sovereign 
governments.  Its  budget  must  be  carefully 
monitored  by  Congress,  and  its  activities 
and  the  parameters  of  its  authority  must  be 
constantly  scrutinized  and  reassessed. 

5.  Military  Interventionism.  Military 
intervention  by  the  U.S.  must  be  stopped. 
The  invasion  of  Grenada  must  be  con- 
demned, and  such  an  invasion  must  not  be 
allowed  to  occur  elsewhere.  Also  condemned 
must  be  U.S.  military  maneuvers  in  Hondu- 
ras; U.S.  interference  in  Nicaragua  and 
threatened  invasion:  U.S.  support  of  the 
military  regimes  in  El  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala. All  American  soldiers  and  "advisers" 
should  be  brought  home  from  Central 
America  (as  they  should  also  from  Lebanon 
and  from  all  other  countries  of  the  world 
where  they  are  now  stationed).  The  Kissin- 
ger Commission  Report  must  not  only  be  re- 
pudiated, but  Mr.  Kissinger  himself  must  be 
condemned  and  never  again  allowed  to  have 
any  position  of  power  or  influence  in  the 
making  of  public  policy.  According  to  the 
criteria  set  up  at  the  Nurenberg  Trials  after 
World  War  II.  Mr.  Kissinger  is  a  major  war 
criminal  bacause  of  the  policies  he  directed 
during  the  Indochina  War  which  led  to  the 
death  or  destruction  of  millions  of  Indochi- 
nese  people. 

6.  Economic  Conversion.  The  Democratic 
Party  must  do  all  it  can  to  turn  this  coun- 
try's economy  around  from  the  permanent 
war  economy  it  has  developed  since  World 
War  II  to  a  much  healthier  economy  built 
on  jobs  with  peace  and  justice  and  environ- 
mental safety.  The  obscenely  bloated  mili- 
tary budget  of  the  war  economy  is  way 
beyond  any  legitimate  price  of  defense;  it  is 
the  main  cause  of  inflation,  unemployment, 
and  the  neglect  of  the  social  sector:  it  leads 
inevitably  to  national  demoralization,  false 
priorities,  and  the  corruption  of  work  and 
values:  it  also  endangers  the  survival  of 
Americans  and  of  the  whole  human  race. 

7.  Women's  Equal  Political  Rights. 
Women  must  be  given  an  equal  role  and  re- 
sponsibility in  government  at  all  levels.  This 
year's  theme  for  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  is  LISTEN 
TO  WOMEN  FOR  A  CHANGE.  American 
women  demand  real  change,  as  the  Gender 
Gap  shows.  Women  know  that  our  nation's 
security  is  based  on  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
its  citizens  and  for  the  environment  we 
depend  on,  and  they  know  also  that  negotia- 
tion,   not    force    and    confrontation,    must 


become  the  rule  in  international  relations. 
Women  leaders  in  arms  control  and  disar- 
mament must  be  represented  equally  at  all 
negotiations  in  Geneva  tmd  elsewhere. 

8.  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  vis  a  vis  some  Com- 
munist Countries.  U.S.  foreign  policy  must 
be  made  worthy  of  our  country's  best,  not 
worst,  heritage.  Our  government's  behavior 
toward  Cuba  and  Vietnam,  for  example,  is 
short-sighted,  willful,  mean,  and  counter- 
productive. We  should  recognize  and  trade 
with  all  legitimate  governments. 

Testimony  of  Elizabeth  Campbell  Elliott 
FOR  the  Legislative  Task  Force  of  New 
England  Campaign  to  Stop  the  Euromis- 

SILES 

To  Members  of  the  Peace  Platform  Drafting 
Committee: 

The  New  England  Campaign  to  Stop  the 
Euromissiles.  through  its  Legislative  Task 
Force,  would  like  the  1984  Democratic 
Peace  Platform  to  include  specific  reference 
to  the  Euromlssile  situation. 

The  1984  Democratic  Peace  Platform 
should  call  for; 

1.  The  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  and  Pershing  II 
missiles  currently  deployed  in  Europe. 

2.  Cancellation  of  U.S.  plans  to  deploy 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  and  Per- 
shing II  missiles  in  Europe  in  exchange  for 
Soviet  dismantling  of  all  SS-4's  and  SS-5's 
and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  SS-20's  to 
the  level  of  the  independently  targetable 
warheads  of  the  British  and  French  nuclear 
missile  force. 

3.  The  resumption  of  the  START  and  INF 
talks.  These  talks  should  be  combined. 

Comments  Relating  to  my  Testimony 
Before  Members  of  the  Peace  Platform 
Hearing 

(By  Richard  B.  Maffei) 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  the  issues  of  Peace  in  our  time.  I  am  a 
Professor  of  Computer  Sciences,  have 
taught  at  the  University  of  Washington,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  Dartmouth 
College  and  Boston  College.  I  have  l)een  a 
consultant  to  many  large  corporations  and 
small  ones.  I  have  been  a  consultant  to 
many  State  governmental  agencies  and  to 
Federal  government  groups  including  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force.  I've  taught  on  a 
part-time  faculty  member  at  the  Air  Force 
Institute  of  Technology.  I've  been  involved 
in  studies  of  Biological.  Chemical.  Radiolog- 
ical and  Nuclear  Warfare  in  responsible  po- 
sitions. I  am  a  retired  dean  of  a  graduate 
school  of  Management  and  have  deep  in- 
volvements with  small  and  growing  compa- 
nies. My  main  involvement  is  presently  as  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Nuclear 
Freeze  Committee  as  the  delegate  from  the 
6th  Congressional  District.  The  Committee 
is  the  "capstone"  group  representing  the 
many  local  ""freeze"  groups  in  our  Common- 
wealth. 

I  would  like  to  focus  my  remarks  into 
three  main  categories;  (1)  Some  basic  long- 
term  issues:  (2)  some  basic  substantive  reali- 
ties, and:  (3)  some  suggestions  for  the  plat- 
form committee  derived  from  a  consider- 
ation of  both  (1)  and  (2)  above.  My  principal 
message  is  that  the  Arms  Reduction  issue  is 
the  most  paramount  issue  that  the  world 
has  ever  or  will  ever  face.  We  must  seek  for 
and  find  the  solid  bases  for  reconciliation 
among  the  major  powers  with  no  delay. 
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BASIC  LONG-TCKM  ISSUES 

1.  The  prospects  for  the  world  are  Infinite- 
ly ominous.  The  major  powers  of  this  world 
can  destroy  all  persons  and  civilizations,  and 
most  other  countries  of  the  world  appear  to 
have  little  say  on  the  issue. 

2.  The  dangers  are  more  deep  than  we 
usually  realize,  given  the  passage  of  time. 
The  likely  confrontation  of  the  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.  is  only  one  problem,  albeit  a  very 
important  one.  In  the  next  few  years  or 
decade  there  will  t)e  other  problems  with 
which  we  will  have  to  deal.  Those  problems 
related  to  (1)  proliferation  among  other  na- 
tions of  the  world:  (2)  powerful  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  committed  terrorists:  (3)  acci- 
dents and  shortened  warning  times,  and  (4) 
growing  difficulties  relating  to  command, 
communication,  control  and  information 
gathering,  interpretation,  and  dissemination 
within  ever  decreasing  time  iKiundaries. 

3.  The  genius  of  our  technologists  and  the 
technological  improvements  that  will  pro- 
vide ever,  a  flow  of  new  weapons  that  will 
drive  the  systems  (U.S.  Si  U.S.S.R.  alike)  to 
emulate  one  by  and  from  the  other. 

4.  The  unlikelihood  that  even  if  we  survive 
the  near  term  dangers  for  a  few  decades, 
that  humankind's  unnatural  inclination  to 
be  angered  and  contrary,  along  with  the  en- 
abling technological  ability  to  deliver  on  one 
another  ever  more  destruction,  will  still 
make  the  world  an  ever  more  dangerous 
place  for  our  children,  grandchildren  and 
greatgrandchildren.  With  the  present  ac- 
tions of  our  present  leadership  (to  be  distin- 
guished from  statesmanship),  the  dangers 
will  not  abate. 

5.  The  lack  of  awareness  that  convention- 
al arms  and  their  budgets  are  directly  linked 
to  tactical  nuclear  weapons  and  strategic 
nuclear  weapons.  Think  of  this  scenario: 
there  is  a  great  power  confrontation  that 
does  not  end  as  a  stalemate— one  appears  to 
tH-  losing.  The  conventional  arms  approach 
is  thus  failing  to  provide  a  win  '  situation 
for  one  of  the  combatants.  What  to  do?  Use 
tactical  nuclear  weapons?  What  then  if  that 
•first-use"  side  starts  'winning".  Clearly 
force  will  be  met  with  escalated  counter- 
force  with  the  result  of  the  nuclear  winter 
probably  already  accomplished  via  the  tacti- 
cal use  option,  but  here  come  the  "big  ones'" 
now. 

6.  The  lack  of  realization  that  in  these 
times  and  for  as  long  as  the  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.  survive,  that  one  will  be  the  tech- 
nological and  economic  match  for  the  other. 
In  logical  terms  deterrence  is  just  a  way  of 
adding  fruitless  more  to  fruitless  more,  at 
l)est. 

7.  The  growing  philosophic  meaning  of 
the  notion  of  human  rights  and  its  behav- 
ioral consequences  within  the  framework  of 
a  policy  of  interventionism.  The  search  for 
the  "right"  policies  is  a  most  difficult  one. 
In  some  sense  one  could  argue  that  the  U.S. 
is  violating  the  human  rights  of  many  of 
humankind  by  eliminating  them  in  an  inter- 
national forum  (the  UN)  from  the  debate 
(since  we  act  to  arm  and  disarm  without 
their  inputs)  atx)ut  the  most  portentous 
issue  that  civilizations  have  ever  needed  to 
face.  The  U.S.S.R.  can  be  similarly  criti- 
cized. A  worldwide  consideration  of  this 
issue  of  possible  genocide  must  take  place 
on  a  worldwide  basis.  The  human  rights 
issue  is  broad,  complex  and  central  to  the 
meaning  of  the  preciousness  of  life  which 
transcends  simple-minded  ideological  de- 
bates of  which  we  can  l)e  accused  of  in  these 
past  few  years. 

8.  Understanding  that  the  mechanisms  of 
free  and  planned  societies  may  be  at  the 


root  of  our  inability  to  find  bases  of  recon- 
ciliation. 

SOME  BASIC  SUBSTANTIVE  REALITIES 

Leaving  out  some  of  the  discussion  points 
raised  in  the  prior  section,  these  are  the 
major  sulwtantive  points  that  arise  from  the 
complex  shape  of  the  Arms  Control  issue. 
These  points  lead  then  to  suggestions  for 
writing  a  plank  in  the  Democratic  Platform. 

1.  Gaining  stability  in  policy  requires  that 
a  long-term  and  very  broad  view  of  the 
problem  must  be  a  primary  Intention. 
Statesmanship  must  replace  (pseudo)- lead- 
ership. 

2.  Scientific  knowledge  must  ever  \x 
sought  out.  It  is  fruitless  and  dysfunctional 
to  thwart  its  acquisition.  Applied  engineer- 
ing is  an  entirely  different  matter. 

3.  The  world  must  be  seen  as  it  is.  A  com- 
plex network  of  human  interdependence 
with  rights  for  all  human  beings  expressed 
in  ways  that  point  out  what  personkind  can 
build  heavens  on  this  glorious  earth  of  ours, 
with  the  knowledge  and  compassion  avail- 
able even  now. 

4.  The  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  worthy  of 
each  other.  One  can  always  match  the  other 
and  will.  Lets  do  it  with  plow  shares  rather 
than  anger  and  weapons. 

5.  Let  us  display  meaningfully  the  fruits 
of  a  free  society  by  understanding,  explan- 
ing  and  transmitting  the  philosophy  of  free 
persons  In  ways  that  enhance  aesthetic,  eco- 
nomic, and  knowledge  growth  among  all  the 

children  of  God  in  this  world.  We  believe 
that  a  free  society  is  the  way  to  organize. 
Lack  of  understanding  among  others  (even 
the  Soviets)  may  make  those  others  doubt 
the  efficacy  of  our  designs.  Let  us  show 
them  the  way-in  Peace. 

6.  A  meaningful  first  step  is  to  "freeze  . 
We  In  the  "freeze  "  movement  and  our  po- 
tential real  statesmen-leaders  must  outline 
the    second    and    subsequent    steps.    One 

second  "  would  t)e:  maintain  and  reduce 
stocks  of  weapons.  By  "maintain  "  I  mean  to 
keep  the  remaining  weapons  in  a  good  state 
of  readiness— without  technical  enhance- 
ment—while reductions  take  place.  In  a  veri- 
fied manner. 

7.  Consider  wa.vs  to  gain  agreements  on 
verification— which  seems  to  be  a  (phony?) 
roadblock— by  involving  responsible  third 
parties.  Perhaps  the  UN  could  play  a  vital 
role  here. 

8.  Given  the  deployments  of  de-stabilizing 
weapons  dike  Pershing  and  cruise),  bring 
under  close  scrutiny  the  notions  of  proper 
command,  control,  communications,  and  in- 
formation. There  is  a  great  danger  for  irre- 
trievable accidents,  as  I  see  it. 

9.  Though  I  am  not  certain  that  this  sug- 
gestion would  not  be  terribly  destabilizing  if 
adopted.  I  would  urge  that  the  build-down' 
logic  be  reconsidered  with  at  least  an  order 
of  magnitude  change  in  the  build-down 
TA.UO&  from  say  2:1  to  say  5:1.  or  even  better 
10:1  if  Soviet  concurrence  were  obtainable. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  WRITING  THE  PLATFORM 

I  have  explained  in  prior  parts  of  this  tes- 
timony that  I  am  convinced  that  this  issue 
is  like  no  other  issue  that  has  ever  appeared 
in  personkind's  history.  If  we  do  not  quell 
the  belicose  instincts  of  personkind.  at  some 
moment  in  the  future  personkind  with  its 
own  created  methods  of  destruction  will  in- 
cinerate itself  out  of  existence.  Time  is 
short  and  this  coming  election  is  l)oth  a  cru- 
cial time  and  a  time  to  seize  a  major  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  a  basis  of  hope  and  possi- 
bly displaced  love  for  all  of  personkind  on 
our  planet.  My  main  suggestion  is  for  one  of 
proper  tone.  It  should  be  girded  by  a  power- 


ful philosophical  underpinning  and  express 
Ijoth  hope  and  concern.  It  must  be  written 
in  a  way  to  raise  significantly  the  conscious- 
nesses of  persons  of  the  world,  not  only 
those  of  us  here  in  this  great  land.  Write  it 
for  all. 

1.  Commit  to  the  infinitely  serious  prob- 
lem of  getting  an  immediate  start  on  the  so- 
lution to  iKith  long  and  short  term  problems 
of  arms  control.  Emphasize  the  "freeze"  and 
explain  that  technological  advance,  decreas- 
ing warning  times,  increased  de-stabllization 
are  facts  of  our  lives. 

2.  Indicate  the  terrible  problems  in  the 
long-run  IF  we  fail  to  gain  proper  solutions 
to  Important  problems  as  soon  as  possible. 
Proliferation,  terrorism,  accidents,  and  CI 
(command,  communication,  control,  infor- 
mation) represents  threats  to  all  of  human 
survival. 

3.  Emphasize  the  prospects  for  growth  of 
personkind  In  a  world  with  Peace  and  Un- 
derstanding. 

4.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  there  are  long 
term  bases  for  believing  that  ideological  dif- 
ferences among  super-powers  can  be  recon- 
ciled. (They  can.  but  the  story  is  too  long 
for  this  memo). 

5.  Emphasize  that  our  system,  under  God. 
and  committed  to  a  philosophy  of  freedom 
and  human  dignity  has  meaning  for  all  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world— not  only  U.S. 
Americans. 

6.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  the  world  new 
needs  a  very  powerful  International  commit- 
ment, realizing  that  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  have  an  infinite  stake  in  the  nuclear 
war  issue. 

1.  Do  not  place  too  much  emphasis  upon 
policy  i.ssues  springing  out  of  intervention- 
ism. In  my  mind— though  certainly  I  think 
there  are  very  important  points  to  be  made 
here— it  diminishes  the  centrality  of  the  nu- 
clear war  Issue. 

8.  If  possible,  speak  meaningfully  of  love 
and  our  churches"  roles  In  the  emerging 
future.  At  root,  this  Issue  of  WAR  is  the 
deepest  kind  of  theological  issue  (that  I  will 
not  pursue  here). 


MAKE  THE  GREAT  LAKES 
GREAT  AGAIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Great  Lakes  contain  one-fifth  of  the 
worlds  fresh  water.  This  water  has 
provided  food,  transport  and  recrea- 
tion to  Americans  since  the  arrival  of 
the  first  settlers,  playing  a  crucial  role 
in  the  economic  growth  of  the  Nation. 
The  value  of  such  a  resource  is  incal- 
culable, but  the  Great  Lakes  is  too 
often  treated  as  a  gigantic  unlimited 
dump. 

In  the  20th  century,  these  bodies  of 
water  have  become  chemical  waste 
dumps.  The  fisheries  are  depleted,  the 
shoreline  forests  are  clear  cut,  and  the 
wildlife  decimated.  The  reversal  of 
this  decline  should  be  a  national  prior- 
ity, but  competing  interests  and  selfish 
concerns  have  thus  far  thwarted  all  ef- 
forts at  restoration. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  a  two-part 
series  outlining  the  problems  that  face 
the  Great  Lakes  published  last  Novem- 
ber by  the  Conservatio.n  Foundation. 
The  author  relates  in  chilling  detail 
the    transition    from    pristine    abun- 


dance to  polluted  exhaustion  that  has 
characterized  the  condition  of  the 
lakes  in  this  century.  Several  high- 
lights well  illustrate  this  tragic  de- 
cline. 

In  1949,  commercial  fishermen  were 
able  to  harvest  23.8  million  pounds  of 
blue  pike,  a  popular  sport  fish,  from 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie;  12  years  later, 
through  overfishing  and  pollution,  the 
catch  declined  to  near  zero. 

The  herring  gull  may  soon  be  a  rare 
sight  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  A 
recent  study  has  shown  that  poisons 
in  the  food  chain  have  so  weakened 
the  walls  of  the  baby  chicks'  shells 
that  over  80  percent  of  the  eggs  are 
crushed  before  hatching. 

Mr.  President,  the  future  of  the 
Great  Lakes  is  uncertain.  But  the 
danger  seems  of  little  concern  to  the 
myopic  special  interests  that  struggle 
to  squeeze  the  last  few  drops  from  this 
abused  and  battered  resource.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Dow  Chemical  Corp.  has 
refused  to  cooperate  with  the  EPA,  de- 
nying investigators  access  to  test  the 
effluents  from  their  lakeside  plants. 

Mr.  President,  the  overlapping 
patchwork  of  competing  jurisdictions 
and  the  myopic  selfishness  of  the  spe- 
cial interests  is  killing  the  Great 
Lakes.  A  new  agenda  is  needed  in 
Great  Lakes  management,  one  that  is 
conscious  of  the  fragility  and  value  of 
the  resource,  and  the  need  for  a  con- 
certed cooperative  effort  to  reverse  its 
degradation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  two  part  Conservation  Foun- 
dation series  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Two  Centuries  of  Abuse  Transform  the 
Great  Lakes 

(By  Tom  Kuchenberg) 
The  Great  Lakes  region  has  been  clear-cut 
for  its  lumber,  manipulated  to  aid  naviga- 
tion, invaded  by  alien  species,  subjected  to 
fish-stocking  experiments,  polluted  by 
sewage,  and  contaminated  by  chemicals. 
Now  this  area— which  contains  no  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  world's  fresh  water— may  be 
facing  the  threat  of  water  diversion. 

The  many  millions  who  reside  in  the 
region  could  well  wonder  where  the  next 
blow  will  come  from.  In  recent  years  they 
have  witnessed  almost  monthly  revelations 
of  new  chemicals  discovered  in  fish,  birds, 
and  drinking  water.  Many  of  these  sub- 
stances have  had  sinister  effects  on  labora- 
tory animals— and  have  even  produced  can- 
cers in  Great  Lakes  fish.  (See  box  on  page 
7.)  High  concentrations  of  two,  mercury  and 
PCB's,  have  caused  deformity  and  death 
among  humans  in  Japan. 

The  bewildering  assortment  of  chemical 
problems  is.  however,  only  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  environmental  crises  to  hit  the 
Great  Lakes  area.  In  the  1960's  it  was  stink- 
ing water,  choking  algae,  and  masses  of 
weeds  and  dead  fish  piled  on  once  beautiful 
beaches.  In  the  '50's  It  was  the  destruction 
of  magnificent  food  fish  by  an  invading 
predator.  Indeed.  In  the  last  200  years  the 
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lakes  and  their  basins  have  been  totally  al- 
tered. 

Alterations  have  been  deliberate,  inciden- 
tal, and  accidental.  The  lakes  are  an  envi- 
ronmental "sink".  Inflowing  rivers  and 
streams  gather  and  deliver  pollutants  from 
the  entire  basin  to  what  are  finite  bodies  of 
water.  Toxic  chemicals— released  from  long- 
buried  and  rusting  containers,  from  fertiliz- 
ers, and  from  improperly  processed  industri- 
al and  human  waste— all  find  their  way  to 
one  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Further,  the  very 
flow  of  the  system,  from  Lake  Superior  to 
Michigan  and  Huron,  and  thence  to  Erie 
and  Ontario,  has  gathered  and  concentrated 
the  debris  of  society.  We  are  able  to  meas- 
ure the  changes  as  the  waters  flow  from 
nearly  pristine  Superior  to  heavily  burdened 
Ontario. 

Because  of  this  unique  perspective,  the 
lakes  could  have  provided  early  warnings  of 
incipient  environmental  problems.  However, 
the  natural  ecological  unity  of  the  lake 
system  is  overlaid  by  local,  slate,  and  na- 
tional boundaries.  The  lack  of  cooperation 
among  political  jurisdictions  has  made  it 
difficult  to  perceive  the  threats  to  the  eco- 
logical system.  Only  as  crisis  followed  crisis 
in  this  century  has  some  cooperation  be- 
tween political  jurisdictions  become  possi- 
ble. 

The  major  human  impacts  on  the  lakes 
can  be  divided  Into  three  phases  Involving 
the  large— and  largely  deliberate— alterna- 
tions associated  with  early  settlement  and 
exploitation:  the  impacts  of  eutrophication: 
and  the  invasion  of  toxic  chemicals.  Each 
phase  reflects  changing  technologies  and 
lifestyles.  It  is  important  to  remember,  how- 
ever, that  each  stage  has  been  felt  at  differ- 
ent times  and  with  differing  intensity  in 
each  lake. 

FIRST  stage:  SETTLEMENT 

When  the  original  settlers  reached  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  shorelines  were  dominated 
by  magnificent  climax  forests  of  pine  and 
hardwood.  In  summer,  shaded  streams  and 
rivers  delivered  waters  that  were  cooler 
than  those  presently  flowing  to  the  lakes. 
Organic  sediments,  now  common  on  lake 
bottoms  in  some  places,  were  confined  to 
bays  and  marshes.  Far  more  extensive  wet- 
land areas  of  swamp  and  marsh  provided 
habitat  for  birds  as  well  as  refuge,  spawn- 
ing, and  feeding  areas  for  fish. 

The  fish  community  was  dominated  by 
older,  bigger  fish  which  constituted  a  far 
larger  percentage  of  the  total  population 
than  they  do  at  present.  They  included  cer- 
tain species  and  subspecies  that  have  since 
disappeared.  Finally,  there  were  no  Pacific 
salmon,  brown  or  rainbow  trout,  carp,  smelt, 
alewives,  white  perch,  or  goldfish.  Most 
likely  there  were  no  sea  lampreys  or  else 
they  were  confined  to  Lake  Ontario. 

Ontario,  the  first  lake  settled,  experienced 
the  first  recorded  species  extinction  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  A  landlocked  variety  of  Atlan- 
tic salmon  spawned  in  the  streams  flowing 
into  Ontario.  Settlers  erected  dams  in  some 
rivers,  thus  blocking  spawning  migrations. 
Destruction  of  native  forest  cover  brought 
masses  of  eroded  silt  into  other  spawning 
areas.  Swifter  runoff  led  to  excessively  low 
stream  levels  during  autumn  spawning  and 
drove  disintegrating  spring  ice  into  stream 
beds  that  were  incubating  eggs.  By  1898.  the 
salmon  had  disappeared  entirely. 

An  increasing  population  fueled  the 
lumber  boom,  which  reached  epic  propor- 
tions in  the  upper  lakes  (Michigan,  Huron, 
and  Superior).  In  1880,  in  the  Saginaw 
valley  of  Michigan  alone  there  were  60  saw- 
mills   in    operation.    Great    fortunes    were 


made  and  a  small  class  of  newly  rich 
"Lumber  Barons"  came  to  dominate  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  life  of  the 
northern  areas.  They  resisted  any  sugges- 
tion of  selective  cutting  or  sound  manage- 
ment of  the  forests.  With  clear-cutting,  top- 
soil  and  sawdust  cascaded  down  tributary 
streams,  choking  spawning  grounds  and  de- 
stroying marsh  areas.  Massive  rafts  of  logs 
were  floated  down  the  rivers  to  the  saw- 
mills. Watersoaked  bark  and  logs,  or  "dead- 
heads." littered  river  bottoms.'  In  the 
spring,  as  debris  drifted  into  the  open  lakes 
it  was  concentrated  by  a  phenomenon 
known  as  the  thermal  bar.  Early  warming 
Inshore  waters  form  a  horizontal  barrier 
against  the  deeper  and  colder  part  of  the 
lake.  This  means  that  river-borne  wastes 
and  pollutants  are  held  close  to  shore  in  the 
most  productive  spawning  grounds.  = 

The  Peshtigo.  Wisconsin,  fire  storm  of 
1871.  in  which  more  than  1.300  people  died, 
was  only  one  of  hundreds  of  fires  that  af- 
flicted the  region  during  the  settlement 
period.  Destructive  effects  often  lasted  for 
decades.  Burn  areas  were  transformed  into 
swamps  as  root  systems  collapsed,  streams 
became  lifeless,  and  runoff  patterns  were  al- 
tered. Clear-cutting  produced  many  of  the 
same  results  on  a  more  gradual  scale.  The 
forests,  believed  to  be  so  vast  they  would 
last  hundreds  of  years,  succumbed  to  the 
lumber  boom  In  60  years.  Left  behind  were 
dying  towns  and  impenetrable  thickets  of 
second  growth. 

The  settlers  of  the  last  century  also  be- 
lieved that,  while  the  fish  species  were  well- 
balanced  and  diverse,  the  situation  could  be 
improved.  Lakeside  residents  can  now  read, 
with  amazement,  that  the  man  responsible 
for  introducing  carp  to  the  lakes  received  a 
governmental  decoration  and  that  crowds 
and  bands  gathered  at  railway  stations  to 
greet  the  newly  arrived  European  fish.  In 
the  Great  Lakes  of  today,  the  carp  is  held  in 
slightly  higher  regard  than  rabbits  in  Aus- 
tralia, another  unfortunate  import  of  home- 
sick Europeans.  Rapidly  proliferating  carp 
have  crowded  more  desirable  native  species 
and  are  regarded  in  many  areas  as  a  nui- 
sance. 

The  final  impact  of  the  settlement  phase 
of  the  Great  Lakes  came  with  the  nearly  si- 
multaneous arrival  of  the  sea  lamprey  and 
the  alewlfe.  Although  some  believe  that  the 
sea  lamprey  was  native  to  Lake  Ontario, 
most  researchers  hold  that  the  predator 
reached  the  lake  through  the  Erie  Barge 
Canal  in  the  1850's.  Although  its  presence 
was  noted,  the  lamprey's  most  damaging  ef- 
fects in  Lake  Ontario  occurred  about  the 
same  time  it  invaded  the  upper  lakes.  It  is 
believed  that  continuous  downstream  flow- 
in  the  Welland  Canal  allowed  the  lamprey 
access  to  Lake  Erie.  . 

Not  truly  an  eel.  the  sea  lamprey  has  a 
spinal  column  composed  of  cartilage.  Its 
mouth  is  a  round  sucking  disc  which  the 
adult  attaches  to  a  prey.  Using  a  tooth-like 
appendage,  it  cuts  into  Its  prey  and  sucks 
out  blood  and  body  fluids.  During  the  12  to 
22  months  of  the  adult  cycle,  a  single  lam- 
prey can  consume  up  to  19.6  pounds  of  fish, 
growing  to  a  length  of  30  inches  in  the  proc- 
ess. 

Lake  trout,  then  the  premier  species  of 
the  Great  Lakes  fishery,  was  totally  de- 
stroyed in  Huron  and  Michigan.  The  speed 
of  decline  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  1943, 
6.8  million  pounds  of  trout  were  taken  from 
Michigan,  whereas  in  1952.  the  catch  was 
down  to  4.000  pounds.  It  is  difficult  now  to 
imagine  the  magnitude  of  the  lamprey  feed- 
ing   frenzy.    At    peak   abundance    in    Lake 
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Michigan  alone  they  destroyed  5  million 
pounds  of  fish  annually.  Some  observers 
stated  that  85  percent  of  the  fish  not  killed 
showed  one  to  five  scars  from  attacks  they 
survived.  With  lake  trout  gone,  the  preda- 
tors turned  on  burkxjt.  chub,  whilefish.  lake 
herring,  perch,  walleyes,  and  suckers. 

After  a  major  effort,  the  lamprey  was 
brought  under  control.  But  without  the 
trout  the  food  chain  was  deprived  of  its 
major  predator.  As  a  result,  small  silver  ale- 
wives  took  over  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron. 
The  first  specimen  had  been  taken  from 
Huron  in  1935.  Thirty  years  later  it  was  esti 
mated  that  alewives  accounted  for  90  per- 
cent by  weight  of  all  fish  present  in  Lake 
Michigan. 

The  alewives  were  temporarily  checked  by 
a  collapse  similar  to  that  experienced  by  the 
smelt  in  the  early  40s.  It  is  estimated  that 
70  percent  of  the  alewife  population  died  in 
1967.  Several  billion  decaying  fish  were 
heaped  on  beaches  and  clogged  water  in 
takes,  making  that  spring  particularly  mem- 
orable. As  with  smell,  populations  quickly 
rebounded  and  they  had  largely  recovered 
by  the  mid  70s.  That  dramatic  recovery  was 
itself  an  indication  of  how  thoroughly  ale- 
wives had  come  to  dominate  the  system. 

It  was  evident  by  the  mid-60s  that  species 
balance  in  the  lakes  had  been  vastly 
changed.  With  the  lamprey  under  control, 
however,  fish  managers  envisioned  a  great 
opportunity:  the  alewives  would  provide  an 
enormous  forage  base  for  a  first-class,  com- 
mercially desirable  predator.  Attempts 
would  be  made  to  reestablish  the  trout.  By 
itself,  however,  it  was  felt  that  trout  would 
only  exploit  part  of  the  alewife  population. 
So  another  desirable  species  also  would  be 
introduced. 

Since  the  1870s.  managers  had  tried  to  es- 
tablish salmon  stocks.  In  the  spring  of  1966. 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources began  stocking  coho  salmon.  The 
enormous  popular  success  of  the  experiment 
brought  droves  of  sport  fishermen  to  Michi- 
gan coastlines.  Soon  other  jurisdictions 
rushed  to  stock  coho,  chinook  and  other 
salmon  species.  Initially  it  appeared  that  a 
partial  solution  had  been  found  to  the  spe- 
cies disruptions  of  the  settlement  phase. 
SECOND  stage:  eutrophication 

In  large  areas  of  the  northern  Great 
Lakes  the  disruption  of  settlement  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  recovery.  Lumbering 
operations  moved  westward.  New  growth 
slowly  reclaimed  the  soil  and  reestablished 
the  root  structures  of  the  obliterated  for- 
ests. Farms,  which  in  the  boom  years  had 
l)een  established  in  areas  of  short  growing 
seasons  and  poor  soil,  were  gradually  aban- 
doned. Large-scale  reforestation  projects  of 
the  1930's,  combined  with  the  establishment 
of  national  and  state  forests,  furthered  the 
recovery.  Erosion  was  to  some  degree  con- 
trolled. 

However,  declining  rural  populations  in 
the  northern  areas  of  the  basin  were  more 
than  offset  by  the  rapid  growth  of  cities 
along  the  southern  shores.  Great  Lakes 
cities  had  always  found  the  lakes  and  their 
tributaries  a  convention  place  to  dump 
sewage  and  waste  products  so  that,  as  early 
as  the  1940's.  dangerously  polluted  beaches 
were  t>eing  closed  in  the  summer.  By  the 
■50's.  recreational  areas  along  Lake  Erie 
were  t>eing  abondoned  as  huge  algae  blooms 
changed  water  to  the  color  of  pea  soup.  Pu- 
trifying  mounds  of  stringly  weeds  and  dead 
fish  drifted  onto  shorelines  increasingly  sur- 
rendered to  clouds  of  flies. 

Without  for  the  most  part  knowing  it. 
lakeside  residents  were  witnessing  the  accel- 


erated deterioration  of  water  quality  and 
the  aquatic  environment,  in  a  process  called 
•cultural  eutrophication"— chiefly  from  in- 
dustrial and  municipal  effluents  and  agri 
cultural  runoff.  (Heavy  use  of  household  de 
tergents  containing  phosphorus  was  a  prime 
contribution.) 

The  nutrient  loading  begins  to  change 
lakes  from  oligotrophic,  or  cold  and  nutri 
ent  poor,  to  eutrophic.  warm  and  nutrient 
rich.  Phosphorous  and  chlorophyll  increase, 
dissolved  oxygen  falls  below  6  parts  per  mil- 
lion and  the  taste,  transparency,  and  smell 
of  water  deteriorate,  with  obvious  adverse 
effects  on  recreation.  Changes  first  become 
apparent  in  microscopic  plants  and  animals 
and  gradually  affect  more  species  in  an  in- 
creasing area,  threatening  species  balance.' 
In  the  Great  Lakes  these  negative  changes 
appeared  initially  in  harbor  and  near  to- 
shore  areas  and  only  gradually  affected 
some  of  the  open  waters.  But  the  coastal 
zones  are  the  most  important  for  water 
supply  spawning  fish,  and  recreation.  The 
worst  effects  of  eutrophication  were  found 
in  Erie. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  formed  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  to  monitor  Great 
Lakes  water  quality.  In  the  Commissions 
1976  report,  there  were  more  problem  areas 
in  Erie,  than  in  Sup>erior.  Michigan  and 
Huron  combined.  The  flood  of  phosphorus 
generated  massive  algae  blooms  that  rapidly 
settled  to  the  bottom.  The  decaying  matter 
put  huge  demands  on  dissolved  oxygen  in 
the  water.  Starting  in  1950s,  there  was  a 
summer  collapse  of  dissolved  oxygen,  called 
anoxia,  in  Erie's  central  basin.  The  severity 
and  extent  of  anoxia  depend  on  climatic 
conditions,  but  anoxia  worsened  through 
the  mid-70s.  The  deeper,  colder  waters  are 
those  most  impacted  and  some  fish  in  this 
region  were  gravely  affected. 

The  blue  pike  was  a  favored  Lake  Erie  fish 
which  preferred  the  deeper  waters.  It 
became  the  victim  of  the  most  stunning  spc 
cies  collapse  in  the  history  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  In  1949.  commercial  fishermen  took 
23.8  million  pounds  from  the  lake.  By  1962 
it  had  virtually  disappeared.  The  colonizing 
smelt  may  have  played  a  part  in  this  near- 
extinction,  but  the  the  process  occurred 
during  the  years  when  anoxia  became  wide- 
spread in  the  central  basin. 

Lake  Ontario  is  the  ultimate  recipient  of 
the  phosphorus  accumulated  upstream.  But 
Ontario  is  better  able  than  Erie  to  temper 
the  effects  of  eutrophication  due  to  its 
greater  volume.  Lake  Michigan's  Green  Bay 
and  Huron's  Saginaw  Bay  also  had  major 
problems  with  dissolved  oxygen  and  algae 
blooms. 

One  of  the  great  joys  of  living  near  the 
lakes  is  the  ready  availability  of  recreation. 
But  eutrophication  rendered  some  areas  un- 
desirable or  unusable.  In  fact,  weeds  in  some 
parts  of  Lake  Erie  grew  so  thick  that  prop- 
erty values  declined  by  15  to  20  percent.' 

Eutrophication  is.  at  least  in  theory,  a 
manageable  problem.  Control  of  nutrient 
loading  can  improve  and  eventually  restore 
water  quality.  The  United  States  and  Cana- 
dian governments  signed  the  Great  Lakes 
Water  Quality  Agreement  in  1978  pledging 
themselves  to  control  phosphorus  through  a 
variety  of  programs  including  greater  mu- 
nicipal waste  treatment  and  a  reduction  in 
the  phosphorus  content  of  household  deter- 
gents. This,  of  course,  was  easier  said  than 
done. 

THIRD  stage:  microcontaminants 
Toxic  chemicals  reach  the  lakes  from  in- 
dustrial discharges,  urban  runoff,  hazardous 


waste  sites,  atmospheric  deposition,  and 
sediments  previously  loaded  with  chemicals. 
The  primary  danger  of  many  chemicals, 
particularly  pesticides,  results  from  bioaccu- 
mulation.  whereby  seemingly  insignificant 
amounts  of  a  substance  keep  concentrating 
as  they  progress  through  the  food  chain.  A 
lake  in  California  was  sprayed  with  the 
chemical  DDD  to  rid  the  area  of  midges. 
The  mixture  was  .02  of  one  part  per  million 
(ppm)  of  water,  the  equivalent  of  a  few 
drops  in  a  railroad  tank  car.  Thirteen 
months  later  it  was  discovered  that  there 
were  10  ppm  in  plankton.  903  ppm  in  the  fat 
of  plankton-eating  fish.  2.690  ppm  in  the  fat 
of  carnivorous  fish,  and  2.134  ppm  in  the  fat 
of  fish-eating  birds,  which  usually  did  not 
survive  the  experience.  In  short,  the  fish- 
eating  birds  ended  up  with  a  body-fat  con- 
centration 100.000  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  original  solution." 

In  the  Great  Lakes,  fish  provided  the  first 
evidence  of  both  the  intensity  and  scope  of 
the  problem.  In  1969.  Lake  Michigan  salmon 
and  trout  were  found  to  contain  11.8  and 
19.2  ppm  of  DDT.  respectively.  This  was  far 
above  the  recommended  food  level  of  5  ppm. 
Mercury  levels  were  excessive  in  the  St. 
Clair-Detroit  river  systems.  From  year  to 
year  and  from  one  end  of  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  other,  new  compounds  were  found  in 
fish,  water,  and  sediment.  There  was  Mirex 
in  Lake  Ontario,  heavy  metals  in  Erie, 
dioxin  in  Huron,  arsenic  in  Michigan,  and 
PCB's  everywhere. 

In  the  Great  Lakes,  the  herring  gull, 
along  with  man.  stands  at  the  summit  of  the 
food  chain.  By  the  early  70's  the  birds 
seemed  to  be  disappearing  from  Lake  Ontar- 
io. It  was  discovered  that  gull  eggs  in  the 
area  had  become  so  soft  that  a  simple  touch 
was  sufficient  to  dent  the  shell.  By  the  mid- 
70's.  herring  gulls  were  found  to  have  con- 
centrations of  16  pollutants,  including  DDT. 
Mirex.  chlordane.  and  dieldrin.  PCB's  regis- 
tered 3,530  ppm,  10  times  the  concentration 
of  the  next  pollutant.'  This  was  at  a  time 
when  the  safety  of  a  5-ppm  edible  fish 
standard  was  being  debated. 

There  also  was  a  direct  connection  be- 
tween the  degree  of  contamination  and  its 
effect  on  birds.  In  Lake  Superior,  nearly  80 
percent  of  eggs  hatched  successfully,  in  Erie 
63  percent,  but  in  Ontario  only  18.6  percent. 
In  the  worst  areas,  adult  birds  showed  little 
interest  in  nesting  or  incubation." 

But  which  of  these  chemicals  were  dan- 
gerous to  humans  and  at  what  levels  of  con- 
centration? If  substances  were  also  being  ab- 
sorbed from  the  air  and  water,  what  was  a 
safe  level  in  fish?  How  much  was  being  ab- 
sorbed from  other  food  sources?  These  were 
some  of  the  trickier  questions  that  assaulted 
a  thin  line  of  officials  charged  with  protect- 
ing human  health  and  the  food  supply  in 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Fisheries  officials,  for  instance,  were 
rather  abruptly  confronted  by  the  plague  of 
toxic  suljstances.  Certain  species,  generally 
the  most  desirable,  were  barred  to  commer- 
cial fishermen  while  contaminant  levels  re- 
mained high.  In  many  areas,  sport  fisher- 
men were  warned  not  to  eat  large  trout  or 
salmon  more  than  once  a  week.  Pregnant 
women  were  told  not  to  eat  any.  All  of  this 
caused  enormous  economic  dislocation  and 
threatened  the  multimillion  dollar  sport 
fishery. 

What  was  to  be  done?  There  was  evidence 
that  stocked  salmon  and  trout  were  restor- 
ing balance  to  the  disrupted  ecosystem.  But 
how  could  public  agencies  justify  the  plant- 
ing of  fish  that  would  cause  an  increasing 
health  hazard  as  they  grew  larger.  Previous- 


ly depressed  lakeside  cities  and  villages  had 
l)enefited  greatly  from  the  influx  of  sport 
fishermen.  In  most  areas,  a  temporary  deci- 
sion was  made  to  continue  stocking  and 
await  the  results  of  efforts  to  control  toxic 
substances. 

At  first  the  results  were  encouraging. 
DDT  was  banned  and  mercury  sources  con- 
trolled. Strict  controls  were  placed  on 
PCB's.  In  each  case  there  were  initial,  dra- 
matic reductions  in  fish  contamination:  in 
less  than  10  years  even  the  largest  fish  were 
approaching  levels  considered  "safe."  al- 
though the  definition  of  safe  continued  to 
be  a  matter  of  debate. 

But  it  seemed  that  as  danger  from  one 
chemical  receded,  two  more  were  found  to 
be  dangerous.  The  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem began  to  take  on  nightmarish  propor- 
tions. Officials  spoke  of  the  "seemingly  per- 
petual discovery  of  new  and  unknown  toxic 
substances  in  the  Great  Lakes"  '  and  strug- 
gled to  find  a  method  of  evaluating  the  rela- 
tive dangers  of  these  and  existing  chemicals. 

With  passage  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  in  1976.  EPA  made  an  inventory 
of  chemical  compounds.  Focusing  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  using  a  new  data  bank,  the 
agency  found  3.000  compounds  with  the 
ability  to  persist  or  bioaccumulate.  Of  these 
3.000.  residues  of  about  450  were  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  Great  Lakes  basin." 

Struggling  for  a  manageable  starting 
point,  the  Human  Health  Committee  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission  came  up 
with  about  400  "priority  pollutants."  "  To 
add  to  their  difficulties,  it  is  estimated  that 
600  new  chemicals  are  used  or  produced 
every  year  in  the  Great  Lakes  basin. 

Until  recently,  priorities  have  been  auto- 
matically established  by  crises— by  a  "chem- 
ical-of-the-year"  posing  a  grave,  immediate 
threat.  Eventually,  one  must  hope,  control 
efforts  will  go  beyond  this  point.  There  are 
formidable  problems: 

1.  Regional  variations.  It  may  be  that  be- 
cause of  industrial  techniques,  waste  treat- 
ment, or  the  geology  of  the  area,  some 
chemicals  pose  hazards  in  one  area  but  not 
in  another.  This  is  particularly  pertinent  to 
the  Great  Lakes  basin  with  its  wide  vari- 
ations in  soil  depth,  drainage,  and  other 
physical  characteristics.  How  do  you  deter- 
mine boundaries  for  a  region?  And  how  do 
you  enforce  a  standard  across  state  or  na- 
tional boundaries? 

2.  Combinations  of  chemicals.  One  may 
develop  predictive  skills  for  assessing  the 
danger  of  an  individual  chemical,  but  in 
some  rivers  and  hartwrs— such  as  many 
around  the  Great  Lakes— there  is  a  .stew  of 
dozens  of  chemicals  and  a  resulting  concern 
over  synergistic  or  reinforcing  effects. 

3.  Toxicity  and  accumulation.  Some  sub- 
stances are  toxic  but  do  not  accumulate: 
others  may  accumulate  but  have  no  immedi- 
ate toxic  effect.  In  the  first  instance  imme- 
diate attention  is  required.  In  the  second, 
careful,  long-term  observation  is  necessary 
to  determine  whether  dangers  exist. 

4.  Residual  sources.  This  is  the  wild  card. 
It  is  estimated  that  over  4.000  waste  disposal 
sites  in  the  basin"  receive  or  have  received 
the  incredible  variety  of  refuse  generated  by 
our  society.  Love  Canal  is  the  most  spectac- 
ular example  to  date  of  the  ugly  surprises 
that  can  spring  from  negligent  chemical  dis- 
posal. Far  more  prosaic  dumps  also  will  leak 
or  leach  hazardous  materials.  Even  if  Super- 
fund  is  eventually  administered  with  integ- 
rity, it  will  deal  only  with  the  worst  sites. 

5.  Airborne  pollution.  Acid  rain  has  re- 
cently received  heavy  publicity.  It  is.  howev- 
er, not  the  only  airborne  water  pollution  of 


consequence.  The  atmosphere  transports 
PCB's  long  distances  from  original  sources 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  predominant 
source  of  PCB's  in  Michign  and  Superior.  Of 
the  total  phosphorus  moving  into  the  basins 
of  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron,  it 
is  estimated  that  37  percent,  26  percent,  and 
23  percent  respectively,  simply  falls  from 
the  sky.'  Much  of  the  lead  in  Lake  Michi- 
gan is  from  airborne  deposition. 

Isle  Royale,  a  National  Park  in  Lake  Supe- 
rior, is  a  pristine  wilderness  protected  from 
permanent  settlement  and  industrial  devel- 
opment. Yet  in  an  inland  lake  on  the  island, 
trout  were  found  to  have  accumulations  of 
the  pesticide  toxaphene  that  were  greater 
than  those  in  fish  from  the  open  waters  of 
Superior.'  Because  there  are  no  known 
manufacturers  or  users  of  toxaphene  in  the 
Great  Lakes  basin,  it  is  suspected  that  the 
chemical  is  blown  by  winds  from  the  South, 
where  most  toxaphene  is  used. 

It  is  one  thing  to  move  against  a  clear  and 
present  danger,  a  single  point  source  of  pol- 
lution. It  is  another  to  control  the  activities 
of  individuals  and  industries  in  various  juris- 
dictions hundreds  of  miles  away. 

6.  Translation  of  dats  into  regulations. 
What  is  dangerous?  How  much  is  danger- 
ous? Where  is  the  source  of  the  danger? 
What  should  be  done  to  eliminate  it  and 
how  much  would  it  cost?  At  each  step  those 
with  vested  interests  in  the  status  quo  will 
challenge  the  regulatory  process.  Officials 
need  to  translate  scientific  findings  into  reg- 
ulations that  can  be  effectively  enforced  be- 
cause the  regulations  retain  the  support  of 
society  as  a  whole,  considering  the  interact- 
ing economics  and  politics  involved. 

THE  lakes  today 

Superior  remains  the  magnificent  exam- 
ple of  the  oligotrophic  lake.  Its  deep,  pure 
waters— the  headwaters  of  the  Great  Lakes 
system— have  continually  diluted  the  effects 
of  abuses  in  other  lakes.  Therefore  protec- 
tion of  Superior  must  be  the  cornerstone  of 
any  attempts  to  rehabilitate  the  system  as  a 
whole. 

Superior  may  even  be  the  extraordinary 
example  of  a  lake  that  has  recovered,  actua- 
ly  reversing  earlier  damage  from  the  lum- 
bering that  stripped  basin  forests.  The 
region  has  largely  been  spared  eutrophica- 
tion and  toxic  chemical  problems.  Further, 
the  Superior  region  has  been  "blessed"  with 
poor  soil  and  a  truly  dismal  climate;  por- 
tions of  the  south  shore  rank  close  to  Pacif- 
ic rain  forest  areas  in  lack  of  annual  sun- 
light. The  coastline  remains  lightly  populat- 
ed, cities  few  and  widely  scattered,  and 
farmlands  relatively  rare.  There  has  actualy 
been  a  small  decline  in  the  types  and  levels 
of  pollution  indicators  in  the  last  50  years, 
probably  due  to  the  return  of  the  forests. 

The  biggest  controversy  in  Superior  to 
date  has  been  over  the  dumping  of  taconite 
(iron)  wastes  into  the  waters  off  Silver  Bay. 
Asbestos  fibers  in  the  waste  materials  were 
carried  to  nearby  Duluth  where  they 
showed  up  in  drinking  water.  The  company 
responsible.  Reserve  Mining,  contested  the 
significance  of  the  fibers.  The  case  began  in 
1969  and  dragged  on  until  a  federal  court 
threatened  to  close  the  mining  operation. 
Finally  the  court  ordered  secured  land  dis- 
posal by  April.  1980.  Duluth  did  not  wait  for 
the  conclusion  of  this  interminable  case;  it 
constructed  a  filtration  plant  to  remove  the 
fibers. 

Michigan,  the  only  lake  completely  within 
U.S.  boundaries,  has  shown  considerable  im- 
provement in  some  respects.  The  discharges 
of  12  municipal  waste  treatment  plants  and 
one  major  industry  on  the  Indiana  coast 


have  been  diverted  from  the  basin.  Green 
Bay  has  been  the  focus  of  a  major  rehabili- 
tation effort  and  some  improvements  are 
noted,  though  total  phosphorus  loading  into 
the  lake  remains  well  above  the  goal  set  in 
the  1978  Water  Quality  Agreement. 

It  is  chiefly  with  toxic  chemicals  that 
major  problems  remain.  PCB's  remain 
alwve  agreement  standards.  The  continued 
difficulty  of  lake  trout  in  reestablishing 
themselves  in  Michigan  and  the  other  lakes 
is  increasingly  felt  to  involve  both  PCB's 
and  DDT.  After  a  rapid  decline,  levels  of 
DDT  appear  to  have  stabilized  above  agree- 
ment standards.  More  alarming,  however,  is 
the  increase  in  dieldrin. 

In  short,  there  has  been  major  progress  in 
some  of  the  worst  areas  of  Lake  Michigan, 
but  the  overall  problem  of  chemicals  re- 
mains. It  is  important  that  cleanup  efforts 
continue,  for  the  lake  has  a  special  problem. 
Separated  from  the  mainflow  of  the  lake 
system.  Michigan  may  take  up  to  a  century 
to  completely  replace  existing  waters. 

By  contrast,  the  major  problem  area  of 
Huron— Saginaw  Bay— has  a  flushing  rate 
of  less  than  200  days.  It  is  here  that  some 
rapid  improvement  in  phosphate  levels  has 
led  to  declining  levels  of  algae  and  improved 
drinking  water.  The  overall  water  quality  of 
Huron  is  second  only  to  that  of  Superior. 
The  most  disturbing  problem  is  that  of 
dioxin.  According  to  the  1981  IJC  report, 
dioxin  levels  in  herring  gull  colonies  are 
close  to  six  times  those  found  in  other 
lakes.'" 

Erie  receives  the  inflowing  Huron  waters 
via  the  St.  Clair  River  and  Lake  and  the 
waters  of  Detroit.  In  the  St.  Clair  River.  84 
organic  compounds  have  been  detected. 
Traces  of  17  of  these  have  been  discovered 
in  drinking  water  samples  from  three  cities 
on  the  Canadian  shoreline.  These  findings 
are  highly  disturbing  and  suggest  that  "the 
state  of  the  Great  Lakes  system  regarding 
organic  pollution  may  be  more  degraded 
overall  than  previously  believed  .  .  ."  '" 

The  suffocating  effects  of  phosphorous 
continue  to  be  felt  throughout  Erie.  Though 
concentrations  have  been  declining  since 
1978.  they  remain  far  above  target  levels. 
Dissolved  oxygen  continues  below  target 
levels.  It  may  be  that  so  much  phosphorus 
has  accumulated  in  bottom  sediments  that 
recovery  will  take  longer  than  originally  es- 
timated. 

In  Lake  Ontario,  the  baseline  levels  of  all 
chemicals  are  higher  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  deepw"ater  sculpin,  a 
forage  fish,  has  nearly  disappeared  from  the 
lake.  It  had  never  been  exploited  by  the 
commercial  fishery  and  declined  during  a 
period  when  its  major  predators  were  great- 
ly reduced.  It  is  considered  possible  that  the 
waters  of  the  lake  have  become  so  toxic  that 
some  species  simply  cannot  reproduce." 

Dioxin  has  been  found  in  Ontario  fish. 
Waste  disposal  along  the  Niagara  River  has 
been  blamed. '  ^ 

In  the  Great  Lakes  system  as  a  whole 
there  has  been  considerable  progress  in  con- 
trolling eutrophication.  As  various  new  mu- 
nicipal treatment  systems  begin  operation, 
this  recovery  should  continue.  In  some 
areas,  however,  it  may  be  checked  by  the 
continued  introduction  of  phosphorus  from 
farmlands;  high  density  row  crops,  in  par- 
ticular have  been  identified  as  a  major 
source  of  phosphorus. 

Toxic  substances  remain  the  most  intrac- 
table problem.  Even  so,  sharp  declines  have 
occurred  after  controls  were  instituted. 
There  are  indications,  however,  that  levels 
of  some  have  reached  a  plateau.  The  con- 
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tinuing  threat  lies  in  the  incredible  number 
of  potentially  dangerous  substances;  the 
wide  variety  of  ways  they  can  enter  the  lake 
system:  and  the  time  lag  between  their  in- 
troduction and  the  discovery  of  advese  ef- 
fects. 

In  three  areas  the  process  of  contamina- 
tion has  reached  the  point  where,  as  an 
EPA  official  said.  .  .  .  even  though  all  re- 
medial measures  have  been  or  are  being 
taken,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  environ- 
mental problems  will  be  completely  resolved 
and  uses  restored.  '  '^  Two  of  these  areas  are 
the  Cuyahoga  River  in  Cleveland  and  Ham 
ilton  Harbor  in  Ontario.  The  third,  the 
Grand  Calumet  River/ Indiana  Harbor 
Canal,  contains  one  of  the  highest  concen 
trations  of  pollutanu  and  heavy  metals  in 
the  lakes.  There  are  no  plans  to  deal  with 
current  problems  there  and  the  state  of  In- 
diana has  moved  to  designate  the  waters  as 
•  limited  use  zones  suitable  only  for  indus- 
trial and  municipal  discharges. 

In  seven  other  Great  Lakes  areas,  no  pro- 
grams are  planned  to  solve  major  pollution 
problems  and  restore  them  to  full  use. 

There  are  genuine  doubts  whether  we 
have  the  overall  ability  to  control  toxic  pol- 
lutants-not  to  mention  the  will  necessary 
to  control  them.  It  is  possible  that  the  con- 
cept of  industrial  zones  or  restricted  use 
zones'  may  erode  the  commitment  in  the 
Water  Quality  Agreement  to  restore  and 
enhance  water  quality"  and  to  prevent  fur- 
ther pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes  basin  eco- 
system." 

REBOUND 

Smelt  were  originally  planted  in  the  state 
of  Michigan  to  provide  food  for  stocked 
salmon.  The  salmon  didn  t  make  it  but  the 
smelt  prospered  with  a  vengeance.  They  es- 
caped from  their  original  home,  an  inland 
lake,  and  moved  into  the  main  body  of 
Michigan  and  thence  to  Huron,  Superior, 
and  Erie.  Populations  exploded,  with  the 
commercial  catch  in  Lake  Michigan  rising 
from  86.000  pounds  in  1931  to  4.2  million  in 
1940.  The  massive  spawning  runs,  pouring 
up  streams  in  the  basin,  became  a  major 
event  of  the  spring  season.  Along  the  Me- 
nominee River  a  Smelt  Carnival  was  an 
annual  event  complete  with  rides,  conces- 
sions, and  a  wrestling  match  held  in  a  fool 
of  dead  fish.  In  some  years  individual  dipnet 
catches  may  have  matched  or  exceeded  the 
commercial  harvest.  Suddenly  in  the  winter 
of  1942-43  an  infectious  disease  all  but 
wiped  out  the  new  fish.  But  with  amazing 
resilience,  it  rebounded  to  levels  near  its 
former  abundance. 

SCIENTISTS  DISTURBED  BY  FISH  CANCER 
FINDINGS 

In  what  has  been  called  a  crucial  experi- 
ment."  sediments  from  a  river  flowing  into 
Lake  Erie  has  been  found  capable  of  causing 
cancer  in  fish.  This  sediment,  and  that  from 
another  Erie  tributary,  have  produced  can- 
cers in  mice. 

In  testimony  before  a  House  subcommit- 
tee in  Septemt)er.  a  number  of  scientists  re- 
vealed that  six  species  of  fish,  from  five  lo- 
cations in  the  United  States,  were  found  to 
have  an  exceedingly  high  incidence  of  can- 
cers.'<  In  all  five  areas,  three  of  them  in  the 
Great  Lakes  basin,  the  human  mortality 
rates  from  all  types  of  cancer  is  higher  than 
the  U.S.  average.  At  two  of  the  Great  Lakes 
sites,  the  incidence  of  digestive  tract  malig- 
nancies is  significantly  higher  than  the  na- 
tionwide average. 

Dr.  John  J.  Black,  a  cancer  research  scien- 
tist at  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute  in 
Buffalo,  found  liver  and  skin  cancer  to  be 
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epidemic  among  bullheads  in  the  Buffalo 
River.  He  also  discovered  abnormal  cell 
growth  in  six  other  species.  Analysis  of  the 
Buffalo  River  sediments  revealed  several 
known  carcinogens. 

Completing  what  a  colleague  termed  "a 
circle  of  proof.  '  Black  induced  skin  and  liver 
cancer  in  previously  healthy  fish  with  ex- 
tracts of  these  sediments. 

Black,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Paul  Bau- 
mann.  performed  the  same  experiment  with 
sediments  from  the  Black  River  in  Ohio. 
These  were  found  capable  of  producing  can- 
cers in  mice.  In  fact,  the  Black  River  sedi- 
ment extract  proved  more  carcinogenic  to 
mice  than  a  known,  potent,  cancer-causing 
agent.  benzo(a)pyrene.  which  was  used  as  a 
positive  control  in  the  experiment. 

Bullheads  taken  from  the  Black  were 
found  to  have  30  percent  prevalence  of 
grossly  detectable  cancers.  "  In  fish  above 
three  years  of  age  the  total  reached  nearly 
100  percent  when  microscopically  discovered 
cancerous  and  precancerous  liver  condi- 
tions were  included. 

Blacks  findings  are  believed  to  be  the 
first  direct  experimental  evidence  that 
tumors  in  wild  fish  species  are  a  result  of 
exposure  to  contaminants  in  the  waterways. 
He  does  not  believe  these  are  isolated  exam- 
ples and  feels  that  similar  results  could  be 
obtained  by  competent  investigators  in 
waters  near  heavy  industrialized  or  urban- 
ized areas. 

These  findings  are  particularly  disturbing 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  fish  and  mammals 
utilize  similar  metabolic  pathways  to  elimi 
nate  chemical  pollutants.  It  may  be  that,  in 
certain  geographic  regions,  fish  are  getting 
cancer  for  the  same  reason  as  humans. 

Early  coal  miners  used  caged  canaries  as 

sentinel"  animals  to  warn  of  unseen  and 
potentially  deadly  methane  gas.  Quite  by 
accident,  fish  already  have  served  as  senti- 
nels and  may  have  helped  to  prevent  many 
human  cancers.  In  the  late  1950  s  and  early 
1960s,  there  was  a  worldwide  epidemic  of 
liver  cancer  in  hatchery-raised  rainbow 
trout.  It  was  found  that  a  mold,  growing  on 
peanuts  used  in  a  new  trout  food,  produced 
aflotoxins.  one  of  the  most  potent  known 
carcinogens.  This  discovery  led  to  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  standards  for  control- 
ling aflotoxins  in  human  foods. 

Pish  cancers  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
Great  Lakes  have  also  been  found  to  be  epi- 
demic in  Puget  Sound,  the  Hudson  River, 
and  Torch  Lake  in  Michigan. 

DIOXIN  LEVELS 

The  Saginaw  Bay  commercial  fishery  on 
Lake  Huron  regularly  ships  carp  to  the  Chi- 
nese and  Jewish  markets  of  major  cities. 
Carp  is  a  major  ingredient  in  gefillile  fish. 
In  1983.  it  was  widely  reported  that  fish 
reaching  this  market  might  be  contaminat- 
ed with  dioxin. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA) 
recommends  that  fish  containing  25  to  50 
parts  per  trillion  (ppt)  dioxin  be  eaten  no 
more  than  once  a  week.  In  1979.  fish  from 
throughout  southern  Michigan  were  found 
to  contain  traces  of  dioxin  ranging  from  17 
to  586  ppt.  with  most  averaging  100  to  200 
ppt. ' " 

These  findings  also  received  belated  pub- 
licity in  the  spring  of  1983-probably  be- 
cause of  the  hullabaloo  surrounding  report 
of  dioxin  contamination  at  Times  Beach. 
Missouri,  and  Midland.  Michigan.  Sales  of 
carp  from  Saginaw  Bay  dropped  80  percent. 
Even  though  whitefish  were  free  of  dioxin. 
prices  for  it  dropped  by  onehalf.'" 

The  entire  controversy  took  another  twist 
when  FDA  testing  in  May  1983  found  Sagi- 


naw Bay  carp  to  l>e  in  the  'safe'"  range  of  20 
to  24  ppt.  The  sequence  of  events  is  rather 
strange:  dioxin  levels  of  1978  generated  pub- 
licity only  in  1983  after  contaminant  levels 
apparently  registered  significant  declines. 
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Great  Lakes  Need  Wise  Dispute 

Resolutions 

(By  Tom  Kuchenberg) 

The  politics  of  scarcity  have  come  with  a 
vengeance  to  the  Great  Lakes,  an  enormous 
resource  of  enormous  importance  to  the 
nation.  One  in  every  three  Canadians  and 
one  in  every  seven  U.S.  citizens— 36  million 
people  in  all-live  in  the  basin.  During  the 
last  200  years  the  lakes  have  been  used  for 
food,  fresh  water  (for  homes,  farms,  and  in- 
dustry), transportation,  power  generation, 
recreation,  and  waste  disposal.  The  region 
has  felt  the  impacts,  too,  of  intensive  agri- 
culture, heavy  industry,  and  tourism. 

It  was  long  felt  that  the  huge  volune  of 
water  in  the  five  lakes  was  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate all  of  these  activities.  The  real- 
ization that  this  is  not  the  case  has  pitted 
user  groups  against  one  another,  with  each 
group  trying  to  show  that  its  activities  pro- 
vide the  greatest  public  benefit.  There  also 
is  a  growing  awareness  that  the  entire 
region  competes  with  other  regions  for  eco- 
nomic and  natural  resources. 

These  battles  have  l)ecome  increasingly 
involved.  Adversaries  on  one  issue  may  be 
allies  on  another.  The  commercial,  sport, 
and  Indian  fishermen  compete  for  primacy 
in  harvesting  the  fish  of  the  lakes.  At  the 
same  time  they  join  forces  on  pollution 
issues.  This  group  is  in  turn  joined  by  indus- 
tries in  establishing  a  united  front  against 
water  transfers. 

The  competing  interests  battle  one  an- 
other in  legislatures,  administrative  hear- 
ings, courts,  and  the  press.  Disputes  may 
last    for    decades,    with    even    apparently 


simple  issues  becoming  highly  complex. 
Nothing  illustrates  this  better  than  the 
seemingly  straightforward  question  of  fish- 
ing rights. 

the  fisheries 

Over  a  century  and  a  half,  the  commercial 
fishermen  of  a  Great  Lakes  developed  a 
unique  lifestyle  featuring  a  fierce  independ- 
ence. Until  the  1950's,  they  reigned  supreme 
on  the  open  waters.  The  cities  of  the  shore- 
line enjoyed,  during  the  world  wars  and  the 
Great  Depression,  diets  supplemented  by  in- 
expensive fish.  This  fact  was  recognized  by 
the  Michigan  legislature  when  it  officially 
commended  the  industry  for  contributions 
during  World  War  II. 

Twenty  years  later,  however.  Michigan 
was  moving  to  severely  limited  commercial 
operations.  New  and  powerful  economic  in- 
terests had  developed  around  sport  fishing. 
These  argued  that  commercial  overfishing 
had  destroyed  or  greatly  depleted  the  stocks 
of  desirable  species. 

Michigan's  action  inspired  similar  meas- 
ures in  other  states,  notably  Illinois  and 
Ohio.  Techniques,  usually  devised  by  state 
resource  departments,  varied  from  place  to 
place.  They  included  quotas,  gear  specifica- 
tions, licensing,  and  restrictions  on  species, 
season,  and  fish  size.  Michigan  adopted  a 
formula  for  buying  out  many  commercial  li- 
cen.ses.  Illinois  told  14  of  its  48  licensed  fish- 
ermen they  would  have  to  compete  in  a  lot- 
tery; only  three  operators  were  chosen  and 
they  were  assigned  quotas.  There  was  no 
suggestion  of  compensation  for  those  elimi- 
nated. ' 

Commercial  interests,  notably  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
initiated  a  series  of  political  and  legal  chal- 
lenges to  the  new  policy.  Widespread  cover- 
age of  these  clashes  highlighted  the  grow- 
ing value  of  the  fisheries  and  induced  an- 
other group  to  enter  the  struggle:  Indians. 

During  the  1970's,  Indian  tribes  chal- 
lenged state  authority,  particularly  fish  and 
game  restrictions,  all  across  the  United 
Slates.  The  tribes  proved  to  have  a  remark- 
ably strong  card— federal  treaties,  some  of 
which  specifically  provided  hunting  and 
fishing  rights.  Other  treaties  were  not  so 
clear.  Essentially,  treaty  rights  were  pitted 
against  state  powers  of  regulation.  A  series 
of  Indian  suits  inspired  countersuits  by 
sports  interests.  Michigan  courts  upheld  the 
rights  for  individual  bands  of  Indians  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

In  April  1973,  the  Department  of  Justice 
moved  for  a  broader-based  determination  by 
filing  suit  against  the  state  of  Michigan. 
Much  of  the  Indian  fishing  would  be  com- 
mercial. Central  to  the  case  against  these 
operations  was  the  assertion  that  in  the 
past  they  had  been  the  major  cause  of  the 
decline  in  desirable  species  and  would  en- 
danger attempts  to  establish  new  salmon 
and  trout  stocks.  The  Indians  argued  that 
their  activities  would  be  controlled.  In  sepa- 
rate cases,  remaining  non-Indian  operators 
insisted  that  other  factors  were  responsible 
for  the  earlier  collapse  of  major  species. 

In  fact,  Michigan's  resource  agency  had 
changed  its  view  in  the  matter.  In  1958.  offi- 
cials stated  flatly  that  overfishing  had  not 
caused  the  near-obliteration  of  the  lake 
trout.  Blame  was  placed  on  the  invading  sea 
lamprey,  a  ravenous  predator.^  Thirteen 
years  later  it  was  asserted  that  new  fishing 
technology,  notably  nylon  nets,  had  been  "a 
major  factor  in  the  collapse  of  lake  trout 
stocks."  ^ 

Sport  fishing  generates  enormous  reve- 
nues for  the  state  and  for  recreation  inter- 
ests. But  there  has  been  difficulty  evaluat- 


ing the  consequences  of  commercial  fishing 
and  defining  the  term  "resource  depletion." 
At  a  1978  congressional  hearing  Howard 
Tanner,  then  director  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  (DNR),  stated: 

"You  see,  depletion  of  the  resource  is  not 
strictly  a  biological  point.  That  is  what  I 
take  at  issue:  because  it  is  so  very  important 
.  .  .  when  you  destroy  a  recreational  fish 
worth  $80  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  al 
$1.25,  to  the  point  where  the  charter  boat 
fisherman  could  no  longer  operate,  a  motel 
can  no  longer  fill,  the  boats  are  no  longer 
sold,  then  that,  in  effect,  is  effective  deple- 
tion and  I  am  afraid  people  are  going  to 
miss  that  point."  •* 

In  July  1979.  a  federal  court  granted  the 
Indians  the  right  to  fish  free  of  state  regula- 
tions in  treaty  areas.-'  But  Michigan  contin- 
ued to  challenge  the  Indians  who  operated 
under  regulations  originally  drawn  up  by 
the  federal  government.  From  April  1981  to 
the  present,  the  Interior  Department  has 
attempted  to  mediate  a  settlement.  The  idea 
is  to  limit  Indian  control  to  areas  north  of 
the  45th  parallel  and  permit  them  half  the 
allowable  harvest  of  the  prized  whitefish. 
chubs,  and  incidentally,  lake  trout.  Certain 
zones,  including  crucial  spawning  areas, 
would  be  off  limits  to  all  fishermen. 

Efforts  to  reach  a  final  settlement  are 
complicated  by  the  emotions  involved.  It  is 
difficult  for  people  not  living  near  these 
areas  to  understand  the  fury  generated  by 
this  issue.  There  have  been  incidents  of  vio- 
lence and,  reportedly,  the  federal  judge  cur- 
rently overseeing  the  dispute  has  threat- 
ened to  place  federal  marshals  on  board 
Indian  licensed  vessels  to  protect  them. 

The  situation  in  Canada  is  a  startling  con- 
trast. Not  only  have  the  federal  and  provin- 
cial governments  refused  to  impose  major 
restrictions  on  commercial  fishing,  they 
have  subsidized  various  aspects  of  the  indus- 
try. As  an  Ontario  government  publication 
states: 

.  .  Both  the  federal  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments assist  the  industry  in  developing 
more  efficient  economical  gear  and  han- 
dling techniques.  Joint  ventures  between 
government  and  industry  have  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  the  otter  trawl,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fish  meal  plant,  the  development 
of  a  bulk  handling  technique  for  smelt  and 
numerous  exploratory  fishing  operations 
throughout  the  Great  Lakes."  * 

All  of  these  factors  have  combined  to 
create  a  robust  industry  which  exports  a  siz- 
able portion  of  its  catch  to  the  United 
States.  In  1981.  from  the  four  lakes  shared 
by  the  U.S.  and  Ontario.  Canadians  harvest- 
ed nearly  56  million  pounds  of  Great  Lakes 
fish  as  opposed  to  the  U.S.  total  of  14  mil- 
lion pounds. 

The  fisheries  conflict  symbolizes  the  lack 
of  unity  that  has  plagued  the  Great  Lakes 
basin.  Between  1883  and  1941.  before  the 
rise  of  sport  fishing,  27  interstate  or  inter- 
national conferences  were  held  with  the  aim 
of  coordinating  regulations.  Basically,  all 
were  failures.  Tentative  agreements  floun- 
dered on  differing  state  priorities. 

The  contrast  between  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  demonstrates  how  resource  pressure 
colors  management  attitudes.  The  consen- 
sus among  scienists  appears  to  be  that  fish- 
ing is  one  of  several  factors  that  can  harm 
stock  but  that  it  has,  as  one  puts  it.  "seldom 
been  clearly  indicted  in  the  collapse  of 
Great  Lakes  fish  stocks."  ''  There  is  growing 
evidence  that  deteriorating  water  quality 
has  played  a  key  role. 


contaminants 


It  seems  that  every  year  in  the  past 
decade,  public  attention  around  the  Great 
Lakes  has  been  captured  by  a  "new"  chemi- 
cal pollutant.  In  1983,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  this  chemical  was  dioxin. 

Dow  Chemical  Co..  with  a  major  plant  at 
Midland,  announced  a  $3  million  program 
designed  to  allay  fears  over  dioxin."  The 
American  Medical  Association  denounced 
the  news  media  for  mounting  a  "witch 
hunt"  against  the  chemical  and  announced 
a  campaign  to  counter  "irrational  reac- 
tion." '•  Less  than  two  weeks  later  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  AMA  was  denouncing  the 
denunciation.  Calling  the  language  of  the 
resolution  "imprudent."  the  spokesman 
added.  "I  believe  we  have  a  potential  health 
problem."  '" 

What  is  going  on?  It  is  no  wonder,  with 
experts  backtracking  and  sidestepping,  that 
the  public  is  confused.  There  are  actually 
several  matters  at  issue.  Is  dioxin  in  trace 
amounts  dangerous?  What  form  of  exposure 
is  dangerous?  Is  what  is  being  labeled  dioxin 
actually  dioxin? 

How  could  quantities  of  any  substance  as 
minute  as  parts  per  trillion  be  considered 
dangerous?  It  is  laboratory  experiments  on 
animals  including  primates,  that  has 
alarmed  researchers.  For  example,  in  one 
University  of  Wisconsin  study,  eight  female 
rhesus  monkeys  were  fed  550  ppt  of  dioxin 
per  day  for  nine  months.  The  animals  devel- 
oped disorders  that  began  with  loss  of  hair 
and  ended  with  hemorrhaging,  cellular 
changes,  and  organ  enlargement.  Five  of  the 
eight  animals  died  during  or  shortly  after 
the  experiment." 

Indeed  Dow  itself  was  concerned  with  ef- 
fects. In  the  mid-60's  an  outbreak  of  the 
skin  disease  chloracne  at  a  Dow  plant  led  a 
company  official  to  commission  experiments 
on  the  skin  of  human  beings.  The  tests  were 
performed  on  paid  prison  volunteers  by  a 
Pennsylvania  dermatologist.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 75  dioxin  compounds.  TCDD, 
used  in  the  tests,  is  widely  regarded  as  the 
most  potent.  A  Dow  official  cautioned  the 
dermatologist  that  TCDD  was  "highly 
toxic"'  and  that  small  doses  were  fatal  to 
laboratory  animals  who  showed  evidence  of 
severe  liver  and  kidney  damage. 

Follow-up  testing  of  the  prison  volunteers 
could  have  helped  answer  questions  about 
dioxin's  effects  on  humans,  but  no  records 
were  kept  of  the  prisoners'  identities  and  ef- 
forts by  the  EPA  to  locate  them  have 
failed. '2  Some  researchers  believe  that  the 
effect  of  dioxin  exposure  may  not  appear 
for  years.  Others  state  that  while  ingestion 
of  the  chemical  is  dangerous,  the  effects  of 
skin  exposure  are  transient. 

In  this  country  primary  responsibility  for 
such  an  assessment  falls  to  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency.  But  EPA  research 
funds  have  been  cut  sharply.  Because  of 
this  and  constantly  changing  priorities,  con- 
firmation testing  has  been  delayed  three 
years.  Critics  of  the  EPA  have  said  that  the 
real  reason  for  the  delay  is  government  fear 
about  implications  for  the  Agent  Orange 
issue.  Agent  Orange,  which  contains  dioxin, 
was  sprayed  widely  in  Vietnam  to  defoliate 
trees.  Any  determination  of  potential 
damage  from  the  substance  would  result  in 
increased  demands  for  compensation  from 
ex-servicemen.  The  head  of  EPA  research 
and  development.  Courtney  Riordan.  has 
said,  "We're  not  in  charge.  We're  like  a 
waiter  in  a  restaurant."'^  In  other  words, 
his  section  does  as  it  is  told  by  agency 
heads. 
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Prom  1981  to  the  spring  of  1983.  individ- 
uals either  indifferent  or  hostile  to  environ- 
mental goals  occupied  top  positions  in  the 
EPA.  The  behavior  of  these  officials  result- 
ed in  the  scandal  that  swept  the  agency  and 
led  to  the  departure  of  more  than  20  ap- 
pointees, including  Administrator  Anne 
Burford.  Of  the  irregularities  investigated 
by  six  congressional  committees,  two  cen- 
tered on  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  the  summer  of  1981,  EPA  personnel 
prepared  a  report  that  identified  Dow 
Chemical  as  the  major  source  of  dioxin  con- 
tamination in  two  Michigan  Rivers,  the 
Saginaw  and  Titlawabasee.  that  flow  into 
Saginaw  Bay.  Gulls  in  the  area  contain  the 
highest  concentration  of  dioxin  in  the  Great 
Lakes.  Dow  dumps  at  least  30  million  gal- 
lons of  waste  water  per  day  into  rivers  en- 
tering the  bay.'* 

EPA  wishes  to  examine  the  waste  as  it 
leaves  some  of  the  manufacturing  processes. 
After  waste  is  treated,  mixed  with  other  ma- 
terials, or  diluted  in  streams,  analysis  is 
much  more  difficult  because  of  lower  con- 
centrations and  the  tendency  of  some  com- 
pounds to    hide"  similar  substances. 

Dow  refuses  to  allow  this  on-site  investiga- 
tion, on  the  basis  that  its  competitors  may 
deduce  trade  secrets  from  the  results.  EPA 
feels  that  this  objection  should  l)e  raised 
only  if  and  when  there  is  a  request  to  re- 
lease the  results  of  an  analysis.  The  matter 
is  presently  m  federal  court. 

The  study  in  question  was  an  internal 
management  document.  The  work  of  several 
researchers,  describing  how  they  had  come 
to  their  conclusions,  had  not  yet  been  added 
when  the  report  was  forwarded  to  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  The  circumstances  surrounding  its 
premature  delivery  to  Washmgton  and  sub- 
sequent presentation  to  the  Canadian  press 
are  among  subjects  of  a  current  congression- 
al investigation. 

In  March  1983.  Valdus  Adamkus.  head  of 
EPAs  Chicago  regional  office,  testified 
before  a  House  sulKommittee  that  deputy 
administrator  John  Hernandez  'angrily  de- 
nounced the  report  and  called  the  report  of 
our  regional  people  trash."''  Adamkus  also 
said  that  another  EPA  official.  John  Tod- 
hunter,  insisted  that  a  component  of  the 
report— an  Oregon  study  that  connected 
dioxin  with  cancer,  miscarriages,  and  birth 
defects— be  eliminated.  Todhunter  also  de- 
manded, according  to  Adamkus.  that  refer- 
ences to  Dow  as  the  source  of  the  chemical 
be  deleted  and  ordered  Adamkus  to  meet 
with  Dow  officials.  A  scientist  in  the  Chica- 
go office  testified  t>efore  the  same  subcom- 
mittee that  during  a  conference  phone  call. 
"Dow  officials  went  page  by  page  with  us 
through  the  document  starting  with  the 
title.  •'» 

The  Chicago  officials  had  other  tales  of 
questionable  l)ehavior.  The  United  States 
and  Canada  had  pledged  to  minimize 
eutrophication  by  controlling  the  amount  of 
phosphorus  entering  the  lakes.  One  of  the 
provisioru  of  the  Great  Lakes  Water  Qual- 
ity Agreement  called  for  reduction  of  phos- 
phorus in  household  detergents  to  0.5  per- 
cent by  weight  "...  or  to  meet  local  condi- 
tions, whichever  are  more  stringent." 

Wisconsin  had  banned  the  use  of  phos- 
phorus in  detergents  and  Adamkus  praised 
the  measure  in  September  1981.  He  testified 
that  he  was  told  by  his  superiors  a  month 
later  not  to  testify  in  favor  of  a  similar  ban 
being  considered  in  Ohio.  In  March  1982.  he 
said.  Hernandez  ordered  him  to  meet  with 
officials  of  a  company  manufacturing  phos- 
phorus and  sign  a  letter  they  would  k)e  car- 
rying. 


Wisconsin  was  considering  extending  its 
ban  on  phosphorus  and  the  company 
wanted  to  head  off  EPA  support.  Adamkus. 
apparently  to  avoid  total  control,  said  he 
wrote  his  own  letter.  This  letter  stressing 
voluntary  limits  on  detergent  phosphates, 
was  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  company 
officials.  A  week  later,  by  two  votes,  the 
Wisconsin  State  Assembly  voted  against 
continuing  the  ban.'" 

These  highly  objectionable  procedures 
could  be  considered  violations  of  the  spirit  if 
not  the  letter  of  the  Great  Lakes  Water 
Quality  Agreement  and  it  calls  for  strict 
phosphate  controls. 

While  its  record  is  better.  Canada  appears 
not  to  be  immune  to  industry  pressure.  Con- 
taminants from  pulp  and  paper  facilities 
have  been  reduced  on  both  sides  of  the 
border.  Prom  1967  to  1980.  however.  U.S.  op- 
erations have  recorded  an  impressive  de- 
crease of  over  90  percent,  compared  to  55 
percent  for  the  Canadians."  The  difference 
is  attributed  by  some  to  the  prominent  role 
played  by  the  industry  in  the  economy  of 
Ontario. 

Further,  there  is  the  Canadian  penchant 
for  secrecy.  Harold  Harvey,  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  has  written: 

Within  environment  Canada  unnecessary 
secrecy  surrounds  much  of  the  data  on  the 
environment.  This  is  viewed  as  a  major  con- 
straint in  the  search  for  understanding  of 
the  effects  of  contaminants  on  the  aquatic 
environment  .  .  .  Thus  when  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  was  refused  data 
on  contaminants  in  Great  Lakes  fishes,  it 
was  obliged  to  launch  a  costly  and  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory  alternative  study  of  con- 
taminants in  fish-eating  birds  and  mam- 
mals." '" 

These  events  illustrate  the  often  intense 
opposition  of  some  industries  to  environ- 
mental controls  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  scientific  complexities  and  uncertainties 
associated  with  toxic  chemicals,  portend 
great  difficulty  in  protecting  the  Great 
Lakes.  Opposition  to  controls  has  intensi- 
fied with  the  current  recession.  More  prop- 
erly called  a  depression  in  parts  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  economic  decline  has 
struck  at  the  region  s  aging  basic  industries. 
Already  burdened  corporations  often  claim 
that  environmental  improvements  will  force 
them  to  lay-offs,  bankruptcy,  or  relocation. 
Fearful  of  losing  their  jobs,  workers  often 
adopt  the  company  positions. 

It  is  particularly  insidious  when  those  di- 
rectly responsible  for  major  problems  and 
dangers  are  able  to  intimidate  the  enforcing 
agencies.  In  addition,  as  EPAs  new  adminis 
trator.  William  Ruckelshaus.  has  made 
clear,  those  corporations  and  officials  sup- 
porting or  at  least  willing  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  pollution  controls  are  under- 
mined. Worse,  their  environmental  expendi- 
tures may  put  them  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage.'" At  a  minimum,  therefore,  the 
public  has  a  right  to  demand  fairness  and 
integrity  from  the  regulating  agency. 

DIVERSIONS 

Any  major  transfers  of  resources  from  one 
region  to  another  has  always  been  a  poten- 
tially explosive  issue.  Large-scale  water  di- 
version has  usually  been  associated  with  the 
West.  Yet  in  the  past  several  years,  the 
issue  has  generated  increasing  publicity  and 
debate  in  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

Actually,  water  diversions  have  been  a  fea- 
ture of  the  Great  Lakes  since  1829.  when 
the  first  version  of  the  Welland  Canal 
opened  navigation  between  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario  by  bypassing  Niagara  Falls.  Of  the 
five  major  diversions  in  the  region,  three 


carry  water  to  or  from  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin.  The  Long  Lac  and  Ogoki  projects, 
built  in  the  1940's  primarily  for  hydroelec- 
tric power,  move  water  from  the  James  Bay 
watershed  into  Lake  Superior.  The  Chicago 
Sanitary  and  Ship  Canal  takes  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  via  the  Il- 
linois Waterway. 

High  water  in  the  Great  Lakes  increases 
power  capacity  by  delivering  greater  volume 
and  pressure  to  generators.  In  addition,  it  is 
the  depth  of  rivers  and  channels  connecting 
the  lakes  that  determines  how  much  cargo 
can  be  hauled.  Admiral  Paul  E.  Trimble, 
president  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association, 
has  stated  that  a  one-inch  drop  in  water 
level  means  200  tons  less  cargo  capacity  in 
larger  vessels.^"  Considering  that  some  of 
the  Great  Lakes  vessels  make  50  trips  per 
year,  that  inch  translates  to  10.000  tons  per 
vessel  each  shipping  season.  However,  low 
water  benefits  coastal  and  recreational 
property  owners  because  of  reduced  erosion 
and  increased  beach  areas. 

The  rate  of  flow  at  the  Chicago  outlet  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  controversy  that  has 
made  round  trips  to  the  Supreme  Court 
since  the  early  1920's.  Currently  the  amount 
that  can  be  taken  by  Chicago.  3.200  cubic 
feet  per  second  (cfs).  is  controlled  by  a  1967 
decision  of  the  court. 

Contrary  to  local  myth,  the  net  effect  of 
current  diversions  is  extremely  small.  By 
contrast,  natural  fluctuations  are  consider- 
able. Lake  levels,  because  of  differences  in 
basin  precipitation  and  evaporation,  vary 
from  year  to  year.  Historically,  the  differ- 
ence between  extreme  high  and  extreme  low 
water  has  ranged  from  3.8  feet  on  Superior 
to  6.6  feet  on  Ontario. 

In  order  to  determine  if  the  extreme  levels 
could  l>e  regulated  by  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing diversion,  a  study  was  commissioned  by 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  in  1977.-'  A  study 
board  also  was  charged  with  projecting 
future  water  needs  in  the  basin  and  deter- 
mining their  effect  on  lake  levels.  Since  it 
was  regarded  as  impractical  to  increase 
flows  into  Superior,  the  study  concentrated 
on  manipulating  levels  at  Chicago  and 
within  the  system. 

With  one  exception— a  change  put  into 
effect  during  the  course  of  the  study— the 
board  found  changes  in  diversion  rates  to  be 
detrimental.  Under  six  models  studied,  net 
losses  ranged  from  $2.8  to  $69  million  per 
year.  Under  the  $69  million  scenario,  coastal 
zone  residents  gained  $6  million  and  recre- 
ational users  $8  million.  The  losers,  howev- 
er, lost  big;  recreational  boating  $1.8  million, 
navigation  $13.8  million,  and  power  inter- 
ests $61.3  million. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  surprise  of  the  study 
was  the  projection  that  growth  in  the  basin 
would  cause  water  consumption  to  double 
from  1975  to  2000  and  triple  from  the  2000 
level  by  2035.  These  changes  would  result  in 
a  drop  in  lake  levels. 

The  results  of  this  study  alone  make  it 
seem  unlikely  that  the  Great  Lakes  would 
l)e  the  target  of  large-scale  diversions  to 
other  areas.  There  are.  however,  many 
other  problems.  A  preliminary  study  has 
projected  the  cost  of  diverting  10.000  cfs 
from  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior  to 
the  Missouri  River.  The  estimate  is  $19.6 
billion  for  the  diversion  system  plus  $7  bil- 
lion for  power  plants  to  drive  it.  a  stagger- 
ing $26.6  billion  total.-' 

Then  there  is  the  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  of  1909.  Under  this  agreement. 
Canada  must  approve  any  significant  trans- 
fer of  water  from  the  basin.  They  are 
almost  certain  to  veto  any  major  diversion 


proposal.  Further,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has  announced  its  intention  to  shift  an 
increasing  amount  of  irrigation  cost  to  bene- 
ficiaries, thereby  removing  subsidies  that 
favor  construction. 

Despite  all  this,  people  not  given  to  undue 
anxiety  are  concerned.  William  Gianelli.  as- 
sistant secretary  for  the  Army  of  civil 
works,  has  stated: 

■I  think  as  time  goes  on,  there  are  going 
to  be  designs  on  this  area,  and  certainly  I 
think  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  you  to  bind 
together  and  collectively  bring  your  views 
together  and  certainly  take  those  measures 
which  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
this  area."^" 

To  begin  with,  there  is  the  Ogallala  Aqui- 
fer. It  is  an  800-mile-long  natural  reservoir 
that  has  permitted  intensive  farming  in  the 
Great  Plains.  Some  200.000  wells  tap  the 
Ogallala  to  irrigate  16  million  acres  of  prime 
farmland.  Forty  percent  of  the  nation's  beef 
cattle  are  raised  in  the  area.  Comprising  no 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  nation's  irrigated 
acreage,  the  region  also  produces  much  of 
the  country's  feed  grains,  corn  sorghum, 
and  wheat. 

The  Ogallala  is  being  exhausted.  Not  at  a 
uniform  rate,  because  it  is  not  a  uniform 
t)ody.  The  water  table  has  dropped  10  to  15 
feet  in  some  areas.  In  parts  of  the  northern 
panhandle  of  Texas,  failing  farms  are  al- 
ready a  reality.  Here  the  aquifer  is  shallow, 
evaporation  fierce,  and  rainwater  recharge 
limited. 

Conditions  are  totally  different  in  the 
northern  areas  of  the  aquifer.  It  is  predicted 
that  by  2020.  4.6  million  irrigating  acres,  pri- 
marily in  the  southern  plains,  will  have 
been  forced  to  cease  irrigation.  Nonetheless, 
it  is  estimated  that  by  that  year  there  will 
be  3.8  million  more  irrigated  acres  than  at 
present,  the  result  of  a  massive  expansion  in 
Nebraska.  After  this  peak,  rapid  and  wide- 
spread exhaustion  of  the  Ogallala  could 
follow. -- 

Long  before  that  there  is  likely  to  be  tre- 
mendous political  pressure  from  areas 
facing  economic  dislocation  because  of 
water  shortages.  For  diversion  has  been 
used  for  more  than  irrigation;  as  in  the  case 
of  Los  Angeles,  much  urban  and  industrial 
development  has  clustered  around  trans- 
ported water. 

Another  factor  is  a  loophole  in  the  Bound- 
ary Waters  Treaty.  Lake  Michigan  is  totally 
within  the  United  States  and.  except  for 
navigation,  not  included.  And  there  is  the 
existing  diversion  from  Michigan  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Leaders  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  are  well  aware  of  the  potential 
danger.  Alan  Pope,  minister  of  natural  re- 
sources, said: 

"From  our  standpoint,  Chicago  is  sort  of  a 
wild  card.'  Its  curious  position  provides  the 
potential  for  unilateral  U.S.  withdrawal  of 
waters  from  the  system,  bypassing  the  proc- 
esses of  balancing  interests  and  uses  implicit 
in  the  International  Joint  Commission."" 

When  people  think  of  water  transport 
from  the  Great  Lakes,  many  picture  a  stain- 
less-steel pipe  careening  across  the  country- 
side, the  result  of  a  grand  project  conceived 
and  developied  on  a  continental  scale.  Far 
more  likely  is  a  chain  reaction.  For  instance, 
the  Ogallala  may  be  recharged  from  one 
system,  that  system  from  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Mississippi  from  the  Great  lAkes. 
With  each  link  a  separate  project,  enormous 
costs  might  be  hidden  and  spread  over  time. 

The  $26.6  billion  estimated  cost  of  divert- 
ing water  from  western  Lake  Superior  may 
also  t>e  misleading.  Jonathon  Bulkley.  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  study,  notes  that  it 


was  set  in  motion  by  other  studies  on  possi- 
ble recharge  of  the  Ogallala  via  the  Missou- 
ri. The  premise  of  Bulkley's  study  was  that 
Lake  Superior  water  could  theoretically  re- 
store the  10,000  cfs  taken  from  the  Missouri 
for  the  Ogallala.  But  if  the  Mississippi  were 
to  be  recharged  for  the  same  purpose,  costs 
would  fall  dramatically.  In  fact,  the  Chicago 
diversion  has  historically  accommodated 
10,000  cfs  and  has  a  present  ability  to  divert 
8,700  cfs  with  little  or  no  extra  cost  if  envi- 
ronmental dislocations  are  not  taken  into 
account.  Bulkley  has  also  taken  part  in  a 
study  that  looked  at  a  theoretical  diversion 
going  south  from  just  east  of  Cleveland  to 
the  Ohio  River.  Preliminary  cost  estimates 
come  to  $3.2  billion.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  cost  has  seldom  played  a  de- 
finitive role  in  the  development  of  water 
projects.  The  legendary  Senator  Robert 
Kerr  of  Oklahoma  was  possessed  of  a  dream 
of  constructing  an  ocean  port  in  that  state. 
Reputedly  he  was  powerful  enough  to 
achieve  this  ambition.  The  Garrison  Dam 
now  under  construction  will  divert  water 
from  the  Missouri  system  to  a  Canadian  wa- 
tershed. The  IJC  has  stated  that  the 
project,  costing  $1.3  billion,  would  injure 
health  and  property  in  Canada.'^'* 

The  chief  aim  of  Garrison  is  to  create  a 
system  of  lakes  and  canals  that  will  irrigate 
250.000  acres,  primarily  for  the  growing  of 
wheat.  Yet  the  Administration  has  declared 
against  costly  water  projects:  the  Canadians 
are  opposed;  and  farmers  are  being  supplied 
with  surplus  wheat  in  return  for  reducing 
production  of  that  crop.  But  construction 
continues. 

The  gimmick  in  many  irrigation  projects 
is  subsidy  through  interest-free  financing 
and  repayment  provisions  that  may  stretch 
to  half  a  century. 

Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  cast 
considerable  doubt  on  the  ability  of  states, 
acting  by  themselves,  to  prohibit  diversions 
beyond  their  boundaries.  For  much  of  this 
century  the  court  appeared  to  hold  that 
state  law  could  regard  water  as  a  special  re- 
source and  not  an  article  of  interstate  com- 
merce. 

This  concept  was  rejected  last  year  in 
Sporhase  v.  Nebraska.-''  Nebraska  had 
passed  a  statute  requiring  a  state  permit  for 
interstate  transport  of  groundwater.  As  one 
of  the  conditions  for  granting  this  permit. 
Nebraska  demanded  that  the  state  into 
which  water  was  to  be  exported  allow  recip- 
rocal transfers.  It  was  this  provision  the 
court  regarded  as  a  barrier  to  interstate 
commerce. 

Although  at  one  point  in  its  opinion  the 
court  referred  to  state  claims  of  water  own- 
ership as  a  "legal  fiction,"  it  later  empha- 
sized legitimate  state  interests  in  conserva- 
tion of  scarce  supplies.  But  it  seems  likely 
that  conservation  arguments  from  the 
water-rich  region  would  not  be  regarded 
with  the  same  sympathy  as  those  coming 
from  semi-arid  prairies.  Thus  it  appears 
that  any  attempts  by  Great  Lakes  states  to 
claim  unequivocal  ownership  of  water  or  to 
place  an  outright  ban  on  diversions  would 
be  regarded  as  discriminatory  under  this  in- 
terpretation of  the  commerce  clause. 

There  are  some  options  available  to  the 
lake  states.  They  might  be  able  to  impose  a 
substantial  water  severance  tax  on  all  users 
outside  the  basin.  As  a  revenue  measure 
such  a  tax  on  coal  has  been  held  legitimate. 
The  crucial  point  is  that  the  interstate  and 
intrastate  importers  beyond  the  basin  would 
have  to  be  treated  equally. 

Lake  states  also  might  enact  a  law  impos- 
ing  strict    liability    for   damage    to    down- 


stream riparian  owners.  Here  the  IJC  study 
of  diversions  would  be  extremely  useful  as  a 
guide  to  the  types  and  amounts  of  possible 
losses.  There  is  also  the  possibility  of  a  user 
priority  system  which,  in  times  of  shortage, 
could  prefer  basin  users  over  outside  import- 
ers.'^' 

In  framing  any  statutes,  the  lake  states 
would  be  well  advised  to  keep  in  mind  stand- 
ards the  Supreme  Court  has  set  for  deter- 
mining the  validity  of  state  laws  regulating 
natural  resources: 

"Where  the  statute  regulates  evenhanded- 
ly  to  effectuate  a  legitimate  local  public  in- 
terest, and  its  effects  on  interstate  com- 
merce are  only  incident,  it  will  be  upheld 
unless  the  burden  imposed  on  such  com- 
merce is  clearly  excessive  in  relation  to  the 
putative  local  benefits.  If  a  legitimate  local 
purpose  is  found,  then  the  question  becomes 
one  of  degree,  and  the  extent  of  the  burden 
that  will  be  tolerated  will  of  course  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  local  interest  involved, 
and  on  whether  it  could  be  promoted  as  well 
with  a  lesser  impact  on  interstate  activi- 
ties." ^' 

Finally,  any  of  the  state  measures  dis- 
cussed above  might  inspire  federal  action  or 
become  the  nucleus  of  a  revised  Great  Lakes 
compact.  Legislation  was  in  fact  introduced 
by  Senator  Charles  Percy  <R-Ill.)  on  Octo- 
ber 28.  1983  that  would  prohibit  diversion  of 
Great  Lakes  water  beyond  bordering  states 
unless  approved  by  all  other  states  and  the 
IJC.  It  would  also  prohibit  any  federal 
agency  from  even  studying  such  a  transfer 
without  similar  approval. =" 

Alternatively,  a  revised  Great  Lakes  com- 
pact, negotiated  among  basin  states  and  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  also  would  bear  the  im- 
print of  federal  law.  Supplemented  by  an 
agreement  of  understanding  with  Canada,  a 
compact  may  be  the  best  method  of  protect- 
ing the  lakes.  If  history  is  a  guide,  the  only 
time  an  area  of  origin  has  any  leverage  is 
prior  to  a  diversion.  It  is  therefore  impor- 
tant that  coordinated  positions  be  developed 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Historically,  however,  lack  of  unity  has 
plagued  attempts  at  coordination.  In  order 
to  bring  about  a  strong  compact,  the  lake 
states  will  have  to  muster  a  new  discipline 
and  a  new  appreciation  of  the  unique  re- 
source they  long  took  for  granted. 

In  sum,  one  might  conclude  (1)  that  large- 
scale  diversions  from  the  Great  Lakes  are  at 
present  economically  and  politically  irra- 
tional, (2)  that  rationality  has  not  always 
played  a  noticeable  role  in  water  policy,  and 
(3)  that  if  scientists  are  correct  aljout  the 
likelihood  of  long-lasting  drought  in  the 
plains,  pressures  for  tapping  the  Great 
Lakes  may  eventually  become  irresistible. 

CONTROLS  ON  THE  FARM 

Limitations  on  the  phosphorus  content  in 
detergents,  municipal  wastewater,  and  in- 
dustrial discharges  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
control  eutrophication  in  Lake  Erie.  In 
order  to  restore  the  water  quality  of  the 
lake  to  an  acceptable  level,  agricultural 
sources  also  must  be  reduced.  To  this  end.  a 
number  of  federal  agencies  have  developed 
pilot  programs  to  control  run-off  of  fertiliz- 
ers. 

The  program  has  provided  farmers  with 
planting  equipment  and  technical  assistance 
for  10-  to  20-acre  demonstration  plots.  Such 
projects  are  now  under  way  in  all  counties 
of  Erie's  western  basin.  It  is  estimated  that 
fully  80  percent  of  the  U.S.  Erie  watershed 
is  suitable  for  some  form  of  conservation 
tillage  and  53  percent  for  no-till  oper- 
ations." 
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Development  of  the  program  Involved  a 
conscious  effort  by  EPA  to  avoid  strict  and 
possibly  unenforceable  farm  regulations. 
Federal  funding  of  the  demonstration 
projects  follows  a  decade  of  EPA  support 
for  local  conservation  districts  involved  in 
searching  for  ways  to  control  agricultural 
pollution. 

First  results  are  encouraging.  Yields  from 
the  demonstration  fields  have  been  as  good 
or  better  than  county  averages.  Because  of 
reduced  lal)or.  energy  and  capital  costs, 
some  farmers  may  save  money  by  reducing 
tillage.  It  is  estimated  that  in  some  counties 
with  suitable  soils,  net  farm  income  could 
increase  by  more  than  $4  per  acre." 

Expansion  of  the  program  will  include 
demonstrations  of  other  conser\-ation  tech- 
niques such  as  ridge-till.  The  benefits  to 
Lake  Erie  from  these  demonstrations  could 
be  great.  If  widely  adopted,  conservation 
planting  could  reduce  erosion  by  up  to  50 
percent  in  the  eastern  basin  and  up  to  70 
percent  in  the  western. 

CONTINENTAL  DIVIDE 

Inland  lakes  in  areas  of  thin,  stony  soils 
are  particularly  vulnerable  to  acid  rain.  The 
Canadian  Shield,  which  underlies  much  of 
the  northern  Great  Lakes  basin,  is  such  an 
area.  Yet  the  acid  rain  problem  has  become 
a  chronic  source  of  conflict  in  relations  he- 
tween  the  United  States  and  Canada.  After 
years  of  debate,  it  is  now  believed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  scientists  that  reduction  of  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions  is  likely  to  result  in  a 
roughly  comparable  reduction  of  acid  pre- 
cipitation. And  the  United  States  does  not 
deny  the  Canadian  claim  that  50  percent  of 
sulfur  emissions  in  eastern  Canada's  atmos- 
phere comes  from  this  country. 

When  William  Ruckelshaus  was  named 
EPA  Administrator  last  May.  hopes  were 
raised  for  swift  development  of  a  plan  to 
control  acid  rain.  Canadian  Ambassador 
Alan  Gottlieb  was  given  a  seat  of  honor  at 
Ruckelshaus'  swearinR-in  ceremony.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  had  characterized  the  problem 
as  one  of  immediate  concern  and  pointedly 
told  the  new  Administrator  to  "tackle  acid 
rain."  ^' 

But  prospects  for  an  early  agreement  were 
abruptly  and  indefinitely  postponed  in  Oc- 
tober, evidently  because  the  Reagan  cabinet 
is  at  loggerheads  over  the  mulli-billion 
dollar  cost  of  a  .solution.  Ruckelshaus.  who 
had  hoped  to  formulate  a  U.S.  position  in 
time  for  a  meeting  in  Halifax,  stated  that 
the  issue  "divides  the  country  along  section- 
al lines."  '- 

The  meeting  did.  however,  produce  addi- 
tional agreement  on  control  of  eutrophica- 
tion.  In  a  supplement  to  the  Water  Quality 
Agreement,  the  countries  agreed  to  main- 
tain the  quality  of  Superior  and  Huron 
waters  by  limiting  phosphorus  discharges 
from  large  municipal  waste  treatment 
plants.  The  United  States  acknowledged  re- 
sponsibility for  the  bulk  of  further  phos- 
phorus reductions  in  Lake  Erie.  The  options 
for  meeting  goals  include  programs  to  con- 
trol agricultural  sources.  The  two  countries 
will  meet  within  the  next  year  to  allocate 
similar  reductions  for  Lake  Ontario. 

RESEARCH  MONEY  DISPUTED 

The  constantly  renewed  battle  over  Great 
Lakes  research  facilities  has  ended  with 
United  States  programs  largely  intact.  This 
year,  for  a  change,  administrators  even  had 
the  advantage  of  knowing  their  level  of 
funding  for  the  1984  fiscal  year  before  it 
started  on  October  1.  The  powerful  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  had  proposed 
chopping    the    Great    Lakes    laboratories' 


budget  from  $2.5  million  to  $1.5  million. 
Congressional  delegations  from  the  lake 
region  led  a  successful  fight  to  restore  the 
$2.5  million  figure. 

In  fiscal  1980.  the  appropriation  was  more 
than  $3.5  million.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion sought  for  several  years  to  terminate 
all  funding  directed  specifically  at  Great 
Lakes  water  quality  problems,  but  Congress 
demurred. 

Cuts  had  been  proposed  in  spite  of  U.S. 
treaty  obligations  to  Canada  under  the  two 
nations'  Water  Quality  Agreement.  Re- 
search is  a  prerequisite  to  any  meaningful 
progress  toward  treaty  goals.  In  its  1982 
report,  the  International  Joint  Commission 
expressed  concern  over  the  'implications  of 
these  budget  cuts  on  the  United  States'  abil- 
ity to  meet  its  Agreement  obligations."  " 

A  still-evolving  proposal  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  may.  however,  seriously  affect 
Great  Lakes  research  contributed  by 
Canada.  It  is  not  widely  known  in  the 
United  States  that  much  of  the  major,  long- 
term  research  has  been  conducted  by  Ontar- 
io. Pressed  by  economic  difficulties  similar 
to  those  of  the  U.S.  lake  states,  the  province 
is  considering  budget  reductions  for  its  De- 
partment of  Forestry.  Fishery  and  Wildlife. 
Such  cuts  could  seriously  affect  six  or  more 
laboratories  with  Great  Lakes  work. 

Provincial  spokesmen  stress  their  continu- 
ing commitment  to  research  and  the  possi- 
bility of  using  facilities  outside  the  govern- 
ment. But  others  in  the  province  doubt  that 
the  current  effort  and  quality  of  work  could 
be  sustained.  Henry  Regier.  a  Canadian 
member  of  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Com- 
mission, feels  that  the  proposed  cuts  would 
certainly  be  detrimental  to  the  long-term  re- 
habilitation prospects  of  the  Great  Lakes 
with  respect  to  both  fisheries  and  water 
quality." 
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THE  CHANCELLOR  OF  GERMANY 
VISITS  ISRAEL:  THE  SPIRIT  OF 
RECONCILIATION  AND  THE 
NEED  FOR  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  Chancellor  of  West  Germa- 
ny, Helmut  Kohl,  visited  Israel.  He  is 
only  the  second  German  head  of  state 
to  do  so  since  the  Jewish  State  was 
founded.  It  was  clearly  a  painful  meet- 
ing for  both  parties. 

Modern  Germany  must  live  with  the 
memory  of  its  role  as  the  perpetrator 
of  the  most  barbaric  act  of  genocide  in 
modern  history,  and  Israel  survives  as 
a  nation  besieged.  Besieged  physically, 
in  a  sea  of  hostile  neighbors,  and  spir- 
itually as  the  homeland  of  a  people 
persecuted  beyond  the  limits  of 
human  tolerance. 

Yet  the  visit  of  Chancellor  Kohl 
stands  as  a  noble  effort  at  reconcilia- 
tion. It  is  a  manifestation,  in  the  words 
of  Kohl,  of  the  bridge  built  between 
our  two  countries  and  people  across 
the  abyss  of  the  past. 

Some  would  no  doubt  prefer  that 
the  bridge  be  burned,  that  a  reconcili- 
ation never  be  reached.  Some  legisla- 
tors boycotted  the  Chancellors  speech 
in  front  of  the  Israeli  Parliament. 
■  Don't  forget,  don't  forgive!  "  exhorted 
one  demonstrator's  hand-lettered  sign. 

Yet  few  will  question  the  assertion 
that  in  view  of  today's  tense  global  sit- 
uation, the  international  community 
must  move  in  the  direction  of  mutual 
cooperation  and  trust.  The  interde- 
pendence of  nations  on  our  tiny  planet 
requires  a  degree  of  forgiveness,  an 
ability  to  transcend  the  horrors  of  the 
Holocaust. 

But  to  forget  and  pretend  the  Holo- 
caust did  not  occur  would  be  as  unfor- 
giveable  as  to  dwell  on  it  forever,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  attempts  at  recon- 
ciliation. For  from  the  ashes  of  such 
atrocities  can  sprout  the  seeds  of  a 
new  world  ethic,  a  repudiation  of 
mans  darkest  hour. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  partici- 
pants in  the  first  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly as  they  drafted  the  text  of  the 
Genocide  Convention,  declaring  the 
murder  and  serious  mental  or  physical 
harm  of  a  racial,  ethnic  or  religious 


group  a  crime  punishable  under  inter- 
national law.  The  treaty  emerged  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  global  comprehen- 
sion of  Germany's  crimes.  As  such  it 
represents  the  potential  for  men  to 
learn  and  grow  through  horror  and  ad- 
versity. 

It  is  with  great  shame  that  I  must 
point  out,  as  I  have  almost  every  day 
for  the  last  15  years,  that  the  United 
States  has  yet  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention.  Forty  years  later,  the  two 
principals  of  the  Holocaust  are  strain- 
ing to  bridge  their  differences.  Yet 
America  continues  to  ignore  the  po- 
tential of  this  treaty,  drafted  to  unite 
the  world  community  in  opposition  to 
the  crimes  of  the  Holocaust. 

Like  Helmut  Kohl's  trip  to  Israel, 
the  Genocide  Convention  represents  a 
bridge  between  nations,  a  vehicle 
through  which  the  civilized  world's  as- 
pirations for  human  rights  can  be  ex- 
pressed. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
the  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  to  act 
now  in  giving  our  advice  and  consent 
to  the  Genocide  Convention. 


TOP  PRIORITY  IN  STOPPING  NU- 
CLEAR WAR-STOP  PROLIF- 
ERATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  likely  way  for  a  nuclear  war  to 
erupt  is  through  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  more  and  more  countries. 
Over  the  past  38  years  since  this  coun- 
try used  nuclear  weapons  to  end 
World  War  II,  only  five  or  six  other 
countries  have  developed  a  nuclear  ar- 
senal: Russia,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France.  China,  India,  and  probably 
Israel.  Five  or  six  other  countries  in- 
cluding Argentina,  Brazil,  South 
Africa,  and  Pakistan  are  well  on  their 
way.  They  either  have  some  nuclear 
arms  capability  now  or  they  will  soon. 
All  have  refused  to  sign  the  nuclear 
nonproliferation  treaty.  So  all  have  in 
effect  refused  to  permit  inspection  by 
an  international  agency  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  diverting  nu- 
clear materials  and  equipment  to  the 
production  of  nuclear  arms.  It  is  a 
very  safe  bet  that  they  are  doing  ex- 
actly that.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  this 
country  or  our  allies  are  selling  nucle- 
ar material  or  nuclear  equipment  or 
both  to  each  of  these  countries.  Think 
of  what  that  means.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  absolutely  outrageous.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  it  whatsoever.  None. 
This  policy  of  selling  nuclear  capabil- 
ity to  other  nations  is  the  prime  factor 
by  far  the  biggest  reason  why  nuclear 
war  within  the  next  generation  is  vir- 
tually certain.  I  say  prime  factor.  I 
mean  prime  factor.  You  may  ask— 
•But  isn't  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  nu- 
clear attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  the 
principal  threat  to  this  country?"  Ab- 
solutely not.  We  have  a  deterrent,  so 
invulnerable  in  our  nuclear  powered 
and  nuclear  armed  submarines  and 
our   nuclear   armed   bombers   that   a 


Soviet  nuclear  attack  on  this  country 
would  be  an  act  of  sure  and  certain 
suicide.  We  would  certainly  retaliate 
to  such  an  attack  with  a  devastating 
and  total  response  that  would  utterly 
destroy  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  orga- 
nized society.  The  Soviets  know  that. 
We  know  they  have  invaded  Hungary 
and  Afghanistan,  that  they  have  en- 
gaged in  subversion  of  democratic  free 
governments  throughout  the  world. 
We  know  they  have  great  military 
power  and  they  would  not  hesitate  to 
use  that  power  against  our  country  if 
they  thought  they  could  prevail.  But 
we  know  they  know  they  cannot  pre- 
vail. We  know  they  understand  that 
such  an  attack  would  utterly  destroy 
both  countries.  We  know  they  are  not 
insane.  They  want  to  live.  So  will  they 
attack  us  with  nuclear  weapons?  No. 
Certainly  not  in  a  planned,  premedi- 
tated attack.  With  a  launch  on  warn- 
ing, hair  trigger  doctrine,  and  with 
enemy  missiles  only  5  or  6  minutes 
away,  a  mistake  could  occur  at  any 
time  that  could  begin  a  nuclear  war. 
But  in  all  fairness  the  administration 
and  the  Defense  Department  have 
worked  hard  to  reduce  that  risk.  A  nu- 
clear war  by  mistake  is  far  more  likely 
than  a  planned  attack  by  either  side, 
but  the  odds  are  at  least  10  to  1 
against  that  kind  of  an  accident. 

Then  can  we  relax?  No  way.  The 
most  likely  beginning  of  a  nuclear 
war- and  here  the  odds  are  much 
more  than  even— will  very  likely  come 
from  the  action  of  a  country  that  will 
develop  a  nuclear  war  capability 
within  the  next  few  years.  Some  coun- 
tries are  working  hard  to  develop  that 
capability  now  and  the  research  and 
testing  of  the  superpowers  will  ad- 
vance their  schedule  sharply.  At  this 
very  moment  our  R&D  specialists  in 
the  Pentagon  are  hard  at  work  devel- 
oping the  very  weapons  that  pose  the 
greatest  danger  of  starting  nuclear 
war— not  by  a  massive  launch  from  a 
huge  intercontinental  ballistic  missile, 
or  from  a  huge  bomber,  but  from  the 
mouth  of  a  155  millimeter  cannon. 
This  would  be  a  mini-nuclear  device.  It 
would  revolutionize  nuclear  war  strat- 
egy. It  would  make  a  nuclear  war 
many  times  more  likely.  Why?  Be- 
cause it  could  come  in  so  many  new 
guises.  Our  military  experts  argue 
that  they  not  only  can  produce  the  nu- 
clear weapons  that  will  fit  a  weapon  as 
small  as  a  155  millimeter  cannon.  But 
it  will  also  be  much  cheaper.  And  it 
will  still  pack  a  nuclear  wallop.  Per- 
haps each  charge  will  not  destroy  an 
entire  major  city.  But  it  will  absolute- 
ly pulverize  everything  within  a  radius 
of  a  half  a  mile.  And  it  will  be  so  much 
cheaper:  exactly  what  the  doctor  or- 
dered for  a  Qadhafi  or  a  Khomeni. 
The  Iranian  zealot  dictator  could  to- 
tally decapitate  the  U.S.  Government 
by  exploding  such  a  device  a  quarter 
mile  from  the  Capitol  when  the  Presi- 
dent is  giving  his  state  of  the  Union 


speech  to  a  joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  presence  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  entire  Supreme  Court,  the 
full  Cabinet,  the  House,  the  Senate, 
and  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  Terrorists 
could  simply  bring  the  bomb  in  a  suit- 
case, plant  it  a  quarter  mile  from  the 
Capitol  and  detonnate  it.  This  country 
with  all  its  power  would  be  left  with 
no  one  to  command  it.  And  no  idea 
against  whom  to  retaliate.  We  are  ad- 
vancing this  technology  with  our  re- 
search and  testing.  And  can  anyone 
doubt  that  once  we  develop  it,  one  way 
or  another— with  our  weak  kneed  anti- 
proliferation  policies  Libya  and  Iran 
will  get  it.  And  shortly  thereafter  ter- 
rorists will  be  all  set  to  go.  That  is  one 
likely  scenario.  There  are  others.  For 
instance,  Libya,  or  Iraq  could  nuke 
Israel.  India  could  launch  a  nuclear 
attack  on  Pakistan  or  vice  versa.  Ar- 
gentina would  defend  itself  with  a  new 
nuclear  capability  against  Brazil  or 
Chile  or  even  the  United  Kingdom. 
And  once  it  starts  how  do  you  stop? 
Would  this  country  move  in  to  end  it? 
Would  we  use  our  vast  nuclear  arsenal 
to  threaten  the  aggressor?  If  the  ag- 
gressor called  our  bluff,  would  we 
nuke  them?  Would  Russia  sit  quietly 
on  the  sideline?  Would  anyone  use  its 
awesome  nuclear  power? 

I  challenge  anyone  who  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons will  lead  to  nuclear  war  to  square- 
ly face  the  fact  that  at  this  very 
moment  wars  are  going  on  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  that  in  most  of 
the  numerous  conflicts  the  only 
reason  nuclear  weapons  are  not  used  is 
because  they  are  not  available.  What 
happens  when  they  are? 


THE  70TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  JEWISH  JOINT 
DISTRIBUTION  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
one  of  this  country's  most  respected 
international  relief  organizations  cele- 
brated its  70th  anniversary.  The 
American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  is  the  overseas  arm  of  the 
American  Jewish  community.  Since  its 
inception,  the  JDC  has  provided  criti- 
cally needed  assistance  to  Jews  and 
Jewish  communities  around  the  globe. 
Founded  in  1914,  the  JDC  began  its 
operations  by  assisting  Jews  in  East- 
ern Europe  and  Palestine  during 
World  War  I.  Since  that  time,  the  JDC 
has  continued  to  be  at  the  forefront  of 
Jewish  refugee  relief  efforts,  assisting 
over  the  years  millions  of  Jews  in 
more  than  70  countries. 

The  American  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  has  operated  wherever  and 
whenever  the  need  has  existed  for  its 
services.  Following  World  War  II,  the 
JDC  provided  basic  relief  to  displaced 
and  impoverished  European  Jews, 
playing  a  major  role  in  their  rehabili- 
tation, and  aiding  great  numbers  to 
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emigrate  to  Israel.  Today,  in  Eastern 
Europe  the  JDC  helps  many  elderly 
Jews  live  out  their  lives  in  dignity  by 
providing  much  needed  medical  serv- 
ices, food,  clothing,  and  cash  grants. 
In  Israel,  the  JDC  contributes  to  over 
100  Israeli  programs  aiding  the  elder- 
ly, the  mentally  and  physically  handi- 
capped, and  the  chronically  ill.  JDC 
funds  also  help  support  a  nationwide 
network  of  community  centers.  At  this 
time,  the  JDC  is  active  in  some  30 
countries. 

I  warmly  congratulate  the  American 
Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee 
on  this  landmark  anniversary.  The 
JDC  has  truly  been  a  safekeeper  of 
world  Jewry,  a  force  for  humanity  and 
caring. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  70th  anniversary  of  the  JDC.  writ- 
ten by  the  distinguished  veteran  jour- 
nalist. Boris  Smolar.  and  published  in 
the  Jewish  Community  Bulletin  of  Los 
Angeles,  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Matters  or  Concern—  Joint    Marks  70th 
Year  of  Jewish  Rescue 
(By  Boris  Smolar) 
The  two-day  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Joint  Distribution  Committee  in  New 
York  recently,  marked  the  70th  year  of  the 
organization's  existence.  Formed  in  1914,  at 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  the  JDC  s  ear- 
liest relief  activities  were  targeted  to  the 
kibbutzim  and  yeshivot  in  Palestine,  which 
was  then  still  a  part  of  Turkey.  The  money 
was  raised  from  Jewish  communities  of  East 
and  Central  Europe. 

When  Turkey  entered  the  war  on  the  side 
of  Germany,  all  aid  to  Palestine  was 
brought  to  a  halt.  Knowledge  of  the  terri- 
ble situation"  then  faced  by  Palestine's  Jews 
came  to  American  Jewry  through  Henry 
Morgenthau.  St..  the  American  Ambassador 
to  Turkey,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
committee  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
what  was  to  become  the  JDC. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
American  Jews  that  all  Jewish  groups 
merged  into  one  t)ody.  instead  of.  as  previ- 
ously, operating  in  fragmented  groups- 
German.  Sephardi.  East  European:  Ortho- 
dox. Reform.  Conservative:  wealthy,  middle- 
class,  working-class  organizations  which 
each  went  its  own  way. 

Although  the  JDC  has  until  now  spent 
about  11.5  billion  in  rescue,  relief  and  reha- 
bilitation of  millions  of  Jews  around  the 
glot>e.  conducts  operations  in  about  30  coun- 
tries and  spends  about  $48  million  annually 
(With  $10  million  spent  in  Israel),  the  story 
of  its  seven  decades  of  service  to  millions  of 
impoverished  and  imperiled  Jews  is  not 
fully  known  to  most  American  Jews  born 
after  World  War  II,  who  never  witnessed 
the  colossal  relief  and  rehabilitation  activi- 
ties conducted  by  the  Joint  between  World 
Wars  I  and  II. 

Many  have  a  vague  knowledge  of  the  tre- 
mendous aid  programs  carried  out  by  a  unit 
of  about  30  American  experts  in  Jewish 
social  work  whom  the  JDC  sent  to  Poland 
immediately  after  World  War  I  ended.  The 
unit  found  the  great  majority  of  the  more 
than  three  million  Jews  literally  star\'ing.  It 
opened  soup  kitchens  for  adults  and  milk 


stations  for  children.  It  provided  the  impov- 
erished Jewish  population  with  food  and 
clothing  on  a  grand  scale. 

It  set  up  hospitals,  clinics,  dispensaries, 
sanatoria  and  a  school  to  train  Jewish 
nurses.  It  established  institutions  to  take 
care  of  thousands  of  Jewish  children  who 
became  war  orphans  or  were  separated  from 
their  parents  during  the  war  years.  It 
helped  Jewish  schools  on  all  levels.  It  assist- 
ed thousands  of  Jews  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  which  had  no  immigration 
quotas  at  that  time. 

A  most  important  achievement  by  the 
JDC  in  the  early  years  of  its  relief  work  in 
Poland  was  the  reconstruction  of  post-war 
Jewish  economic  life  there  by  establishing 
more  than  1.000  credit  cooperative  and  loan 
ventures  which  granted  low-interest  loans  to 
artisans  and  shopkeepers,  enabling  them  to 
remain  in  business  in  the  face  of  boycotts 
and  harassments  conducted  by  anti  Semitic 
Polish  political  parties  after  Poland  won  its 
independence.  Poland  was  part  of  czarist 
Russia  for  generations  until  the  end  of 
World  War  I. 

The  JDC  also  played  an  important  role  in 
helping  Jewish  refugees  from  Nazi  Germa- 
ny before  the  Holocaust  years  as  well  as 
those  in  Nazi-occupied  Poland  and  in  other 
Nazi-held  lands.  The  JDC  helped  Jews  liber- 
ated from  Nazi  camps  reach  Palestine  in 
great  numbers  as  illegal  immigrants  '  when 
the  country  was  under  British  administra- 
tion and  mercilessly  refused  to  admit  Jewish 
remnants  of  the  Holocaust  held  in  camps 
for  displaced  persons  in  liberated  Germany 
and  cared  for  by  the  American  military  au- 
thorities and  JDC. 

Few  American  Jews  know  of  the  magnifi- 
cent homes  the  JDC  established  and  main- 
tained in  Israel  for  sick  and  elderly  survi- 
vors of  the  Nazi  regime  immediately  after 
the  proclamation  of  Israel  as  a  Jewish  state. 
They  don  t  know  of  the  role  the  JDC  played 
in  rebuilding  the  Jewish  communities  in 
Europe  which  the  Nazis  destroyed  during 
the  occupation  years. 

A  review  of  the  educational  and  health 
and  welfare  activities  of  the  JDC  in  Israel 
and  guidelines  for  the  next  five  years  in  the 
field  of  health,  education  and  social  welfare 
were  submitted  to  the  annual  meeting  by 
Ralph  Goldman,  executive  vice-president. 
Priorities  for  the  immediate  future  were 
given  in  these  guidelines  to  two  areas— aid 
for  the  aged  and  child  and  youth  health 

The  most  important  parts  of  the  JDC 
annual  meeting  were,  as  always,  reports  on 
the  relief  activities  of  the  organization  in 
various  countries  during  the  current  year 
and  consideration  of  proposed  programs  for 
the  next  year.  Of  special  interest  were  the 
reports  on  the  aid  the  JDC  provides  for 
Jews  in  countries  of  Eastern  Europe— Ru- 
mania. Hungary.  Czechoslovakia,  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia— where  the  organization  is 
permitted  to  operate  through  the  Jewish 
communities  there. 
As  a  result  of  negotiations  by  the  JDC, 

the  Egyptian  government  agreed  recently  to 

permit  JDC  relief  for  Jews  there. 


invite  my  colleagues  to  join  in  making 
their  own  statements  at  that  time. 

As  I  have  done  each  year  for  more 
than  a  decade.  I  will  welcome  my 
friends  from  the  Lithuanian  communi- 
ty to  join  this  commemoration  by 
coming  to  Washington  to  observe  the 
commemoration  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent have  been  instrumental  in  keep- 
ing the  plight  of  their  friends  and  rel- 
atives in  the  homeland  very  much  in 
our  national  awareness.  And  despite 
the  restrictions  placed  on  their  free- 
dom by  the  Soviet  regime.  Lithuanians 
in  the  homeland  continue  to  affirm 
their  national  identity  and  their  pride 
in  their  traditions. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  during  the 
morning  hour  on  February  21. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  RANGE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
marks  an  important  turning  point  in 
the  life  and  career  of  Jim  Range, 
counsel  to  the  majority  leader.  Effec- 
tive this  Friday.  Jim  will  complete  his 
service  with  the  Senate,  and  take  up 
his  new  responsibility  as  director  of 
the  Washington  office  for  Waste  Man- 
agement. Inc. 

For  the  last  several  years,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  counsel  to  the  majority 
leader.  Jim  Range  has  helped  to  guide 
the  Senate  schedule,  advised  the  ma- 
jority on  issues  of  both  substance  and 
schedule,  and  provided  the  majority 
leader  with  thoughtful  and  balanced 
counsel. 

I  know  the  majority  leader  will  miss 
Jim  Range's  helpful  advice  and  coun- 
sel. Those  of  us  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  with  Jim  Range 
wish  him  well  in  his  new  pursuits. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  nothing  else.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

DAY  NEARS 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  66  years 
ago  this  month,  the  independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania  was  pro- 
claimed. In  less  than  3  weeks  from 
today,  on  February  21.  I  will  lead  the 
Senates  annual  commemoration  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day,  and  I 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS  AND  RECESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  has  expired.  I  understand  the 
minority  leader  has  claimed  his  time 
under  the  standing  order  as  previously 
reserved.  We  will  recess  at  12  o'clock 
under  the  order  previously  entered, 
which  leaves  less  than  10  minutes.  I 
think  it  would  not  be  appropriate  then 
to  try  to  get  back  to  the  legislative 
business  in  the  short  time  remaining. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  2  o'clock. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Morning 
business  is  closed. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  11:50 
a.m.,  recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 

LUGAR). 


EXCLUSIONARY  RULE 
LIMITATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1764)  to  amend  title  XVIII  to 
limit  the  application  of  the  exclusionary 
rule. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  further 
consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  the  managers  will  be  here  short- 
ly and  that  we  can  finish  this  bill  in  a 
fairly  prompt  order  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
from  Maryland  wishes  to  speak  now  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  Mr,  President,  as  the 
Senate  takes  up  Senate  bill  1764,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  useful  to  focus 
our  attention  first  not  on  the  language 
of  S,  1764  itself  but  on  some  even  more 
fundamental  language.  That  is  the 
language  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  lan- 
guage of  that  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  guarantees  the  right 
to  be  free  from  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures. 

What  does  that  language  says?  The 
fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  reads  as  follows— 
and  I  shall  be  didactic  enough  to  read 
it  verbatim  because  it  is  so  important. 
The  fourth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  says: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cau.se,  supported 
by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

How  do  you  enforce  such  a  sweeping 
guarantee?  How  can  citizens  be  as- 
sured that  the  promise  made  in  the 
fourth  amendment  will  be  kept? 

For  the  past  70  years  the  Federal 
courts  have  used  one  primary  method 


of  enforcing  this  right.  The  courts 
have  forbidden  the  Government  to  use 
evidence  obtained  in  violation  of  this 
right  in  order  to  convict  a  defendant 
of  a  crime  against  the  United  States, 

The  bill  before  us.  Senate  bill  1764, 
would  reverse  the  consistent  policy  of 
more  than  two-thirds  of  a  century. 

Like  most  principles  of  constitution- 
al law,  this  policy,  which  has  become 
known  in  common  parlance  as  the  ex- 
clusionary rule,  is  not  spelled  out  in 
the  words  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  not 
embodied  in  any  statute.  It  is  not 
enunciated  in  any  act  of  Congress.  It 
results  from  judicial  interpretation  of 
the  fourth  amendment  and  from  the 
responsibility  of  the  courts  to  give 
force  and  life  to  the  standards  that  it 
contains. 

Since  1961,  a  period  of  more  than 
two  decades,  the  exclusionary  rule  has 
applied  not  only  in  the  Federal  courts 
but  in  every  court  in  the  land  in  which 
defendants  stand  accused  of  crime. 

During  all  of  those  years  Congress 
has  never  spoken  on  the  wisdom  or 
the  lack  of  wisdom  of  the  exclusionary 
rule.  We  have  never  said  this  is  bad 
policy;  we  have  never  criticized  the 
rule;  and  the  courts  have  continued  to 
observe  it. 

The  bill  before  us  would  break  that 
historic  silence.  It  would  put  the 
Senate  on  record  in  opposition  to  the 
exclusionary  rule. 

It  would  in  certain  circumstances 
prohibit  the  Federal  courts  from  ex- 
cluding evidence  obtained  in  violation 
of  the  fourth  amendment. 

In  those  circumstances  it  would  au- 
thorize the  conviction  and  the  punish- 
ment of  defendants  in  Federal  court 
even  if  there  is  not  sufficient  legally 
obtained  evidence  to  prove  their  guilt 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  That 
would  be  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  fourth  amendment  is  a  bulwark 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  fourth 
amendment  has  a  very  proud  history, 
arising  directly  out  of  the  events 
which  gave  birth  to  the  Nation.  But  as 
important  as  it  is,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  it  is  not  self-enforcing.  In  nu- 
merous cases  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  the  exclusionary  rule  is 
needed  to  give  life  to  the  fourth 
amendment  and  to  enforce  its  protec- 
tions. 

That  is  why  I  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  the  fourth  amend- 
ment itself  and  that  is  why  I  believe 
that  the  central  question  before  us  is 
this:  How  can  the  right  guaranteed  by 
the  fourth  amendment  be  enforced? 
How  can  it  best  be  enforced?  How  can 
it  be  made  to  protect  all  American  citi- 
zens? 

Now,  the  questions  that  are  present- 
ed by  this  bill  are  very  complex,  very 
sensitive,  and  very  difficult. 

Only  once  in  the  whole  long  history 
of    the    exclusionary    rule    has    the 


Senate  ever  undertaken  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  rule  and  given 
careful  consideration  to  the  arguments 
for  and  against  legislative  modifica- 
tion. That  examination  took  place  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Law 
during  the  97th  Congress.  At  that  time 
it  was  my  lot  to  be  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  We  held  a  series  of 
hearings,  four  in  all,  on  the  exclusion- 
ary rule,  and  we  took  the  testimony  of 
12  panels  of  witnesses,  a  round  dozen 
of  panels,  and  compiled  a  hearing 
record  of  more  than  800  pages.  In  my 
view,  these  hearings  are  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  form  the  basis  for 
responsible  action  on  Senate  bill  1764. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  record,  not 
my  unsubstantiated  views,  not  my  in- 
choate thoughts  on  the  subject,  but  on 
the  basis  of  the  hearing  record  of  a 
dozen  panels  and  of  many  witnesses— 
that  I  have  concluded  that  this  bill 
ought  not  to  be  enacted  into  law.  I 
urge  Senators  to  vote  against  it. 

Now,  my  opposition  to  the  bill  is 
based  on  two  reasons:  First,  I  am  not 
persuaded  that  the  Congress  has  the 
authority  under  the  Constitution  to 
diminish  the  scope  of  the  exclusionary 
rule.  Second,  even  if  it  is  admitted  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument  that  the 
Congress  has  the  constitutional  au- 
thority, I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
wise,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  enact  a 
so-called  good-faith  exception  to  the 
exclusionary  rule. 

Now,  for  those  who  shrink  from  the 
sound  of  the  human  voice.  I  would  say 
that  I  set  forth  my  views  rather  fully 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  Senate  bill  1764.  so  at 
this  point  I  will  merely  summarize 
those  views. 

Before  we  can  even  consider  the 
policy  question  of  whether  we  ought 
to  modify  the  exclusionary  rule.  I 
think  we  have  to  confront  the  consti- 
tutional question  of  whether  the  legis- 
lative branch  has  the  power  to  do  so. 
In  this  regard,  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  the  Congress,  acting  as  the 
National  Legislature,  lacks  the  power 
to  change  the  clear  command  of  the 
fourth  amendment,  or  to  change  the 
strictures  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures.  By  placing  the 
guarantee  against  unreasonable  search 
and  seizure  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  our 
predecessors  in  the  First  Congress  of 
the  United  States  made  certain  that 
future  Congresses  could  not  undo 
what  they  had  done. 

Now  I  for  one  have  no  wish  to  undo 
what  the  authors  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
have  done.  I  for  one  have  no  desire  to 
amend  the  fourth  amendment.  I  have 
no  interest  in  weakening  the  protec- 
tions for  privacy  and  for  personal  se- 
curity and  for  individual  autonomy 
that  the  fourth  amendment  provides.  I 
have  confidence  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Senators  would  feel  the  same  way. 
But,  in  all  candor,  I  wonder  if  the  pro- 
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bill  are  among  that 


ponents  of  this 
majority. 

During  the  hearings  in  the  97th 
Congress  and  in  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  then.  I  have  given  very 
careful  consideration  to  the  argument 
against  the  exclusionary  rule.  I  cannot 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  some  of  the 
rule's  opponents  are  unhappy,  not. 
Mr.  President,  with  the  rule,  not  with 
the  courts'  application  of  the  rule,  not 
with  the  effect  of  the  rule,  but  with 
the  fourth  amendment  itself.  That  is 
what  their  objection  really  is:  it  is  with 
the  fourth  amendment. 

I  wonder  if  these  proponents  of 
Senate  bill  1764  have  lost  sight  of  a 
basic  fact.  Very  few  of  the  costs  to  so- 
ciety that  are  ascrilied  to  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  actually  derive  from  the 
rule  itself.  If  the  exclusionary  rule  is 
the  mechanism  whereby  the  courts  are 
deprived  of  relevant  probative  evi- 
dence of  crime,  then  the  real  reason 
for  the  deprivation  is  not  the  rule.  The 
real  reason  is  the  fourth  amendment. 
Evidence  excluded  because  it  has  been 
obtained  in  violation  of  the  fourth 
amendment  is  generally  evidence  that 
the  police  would  not  have  obtained 
had  they  obeyed  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. 

So  what  we  see  here  is  a  very  close 
relationship  between  the  fourth 
amendment  and  the  exclusionary  rule 
that  enforces  it.  That  relationship  sug- 
gests that  we  have  to  consider  careful- 
ly what  message  we  will  send  if  we 
enact  a  law  weakening  the  exclusion- 
ary rule.  I  think  it  is  inescapable  that 
the  message  will  be  that  we  wish  to 
weaken  the  protection  of  the  fourth 
amendment.  I  believe  we  have  to  think 
long  and  hard  before  we  send  that 
kind  of  message  to  the  American 
people. 

Of  course,  the  question  of  sending 
messages  is  a  secondary  question.  We 
have  within  recent  days  just  been 
through  the  exercise  of  sending  a  mes- 
sage about  our  concern  about  the 
crime  problem.  But  today  we  ought  to 
talk  about  substance  and  not  about 
shadow. 

The  most  substantial  issue  that  we 
have  to  address  today  is  the  constitu- 
tional status  of  the  exclusionary  rule. 
And  that  is  not  an  easy  question.  In 
fact,  the  constitutional  question  is  a 
difficult  one. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  whole  line 
of  cases  culminating  in  Mapp  against 
Ohio  in  1961.  settled  on  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  as  the  most  effective  available 
means  for  enforcing  the  fourth 
amendment  guarantees.  Reams  of 
paper  and  rivers  of  ink  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  question  of  whether  the 
exclusionary  rule  is  a  constitutional 
requirement.  The  question  is  whether 
it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  fourth 
amendment  or  whether  it  is  something 
else. 

Now.  without  directly  addressing 
that    question,     the    very    extensive 


record  developed  in  the  hearings  to 
which  I  have  referred  has  convinced 
me  that  the  Constitution  requires  at 
least  some  effective  means  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  fourth  amendment.  The 
exclusionary  rule,  with  all  of  the  flaws 
that  are  credited  to  it.  is  one  such 
means  of  enforcement.  I  believe  that  it 
cannot  be  eliminated— even  with  re- 
spect to  unconstitutional  searches  con- 
ducted in  "good  faith  "—without  pro- 
viding for  another  comparably  effec- 
tive remedy,  an  alternative.  And  to 
eliminate  or  weaken  the  exclusionary 
rule  without  providing  an  alternative 
would,  in  my  view,  be  unconstitution- 
al. Until  I  am  persuaded  that  a  compa- 
rably effective  method  exists  to  en- 
force the  fourth  amendment,  I  cannot 
support  legislation  to  weaken  the  ex- 
clusionary rule. 

So  I  lay  that  as  a  challenge  before 
the  proponents  of  Senate  bill  1764.  If 
they  want  to  weaken  or  abolish  the  ex- 
clusionary rule,  what  alternative 
method  of  enforcement  do  they  pro- 
pose? 

When  we  entered  the  Senate,  every 
Senator  took  an  oath  to  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  That  obligation  requires  us  to 
make  an  independent  judgment  of  the 
constitutionality  of  this  bill.  I  do  not 
see  how  any  Senator  could  support 
Senate  bill  1764  unless  he  is  satisfied 
that  this  bill  would  in  no  way  detract 
from  the  protections  accorded  to  all 
Americans  by  the  fourth  amendment 
of  the  Constitution. 

Now  on  this  question,  the  constitu- 
tional question,  I  think  we  have  to  ex- 
ercise our  own  best  judgment.  Simply 
counting  heads  or  tallying  up  the  en- 
dorsements from  experts  of  one  kind 
or  another,  largely  self-proclaimed, 
will  not  settle  the  question. 

Nevertheless,  I  take  some  comfort  in 
the  fact  that  opponents  of  the  bill 
have  in  their  corner  a  distinguished 
authority  on  the  law  of  search  and  sei- 
zure. 1  refer  to  the  former  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Justice  Potter 
Stewart.  Justice  Stewart  retired  in 
1981  after  more  than  22  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  as  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  His  tenure  on  the  Court 
encompassed  years  of  revolutionary 
change  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  1961.  which  was  2  years  after  Jus- 
tice Stewart  joined  the  Court,  the  case 
of  Mapp  against  Ohio  was  decided. 
The  Mapp  decision  extended  to  the 
courts  of  the  States  the  principle 
which  had  been  applied  in  Federal 
courts  for  almost  half  a  century:  The 
exclusionary  rule. 

After  Mapp.  no  court  in  the  land  was 
permitted  to  consider,  in  a  criminal 
case,  evidence  which  had  been  ob- 
tained in  violation  of  the  fourth 
amendment's  prohibition  against  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures. 


In  April  1983.  Justice  Stewart,  who 
participated  in  so  many  of  the  seminal 
cases  of  fourth  amendment  law,  deliv- 
ered the  Harlan  Piske  Stone  lectures 
at  Columbia  Law  School  in  New  York. 
His  topic  was  "The  Road  to  Mapp  v. 
Ohio  and  Beyond:  The  Origins.  Devel- 
opment, and  Future  of  the  Exclusion- 
ary Rule  in  Search  and  Seizure 
Cases." 

For  every  Senator  who  wants  to  con- 
sider seriously  the  issue  that  is  now 
before  the  Senate,  I  would  commend 
the  conclusive,  dispassionate  analysis 
that  Justice  Stewart  made  in  those 
lectures. 

For  easy  reference,  I  would  point  out 
that  the  lectures  have  been  printed  in 
the  Columbia  Law  Review,  volume  83, 
beginning  at  page  1365.  I  hope  every 
Senator  will  quickly  repair  to  the  li- 
brary to  seek  out  those  lectures. 

One  of  Justice  Stewart's  lectures  ad- 
dressed the  precise  question  which  is 
before  us  today  as  we  consider  this 
bill.  The  title  of  the  lecture  delivered 
on  April  27,  1983,  poses  the  question, 
•Does  the  Constitution  Require  the 
Exclusion  of  Illegally  Obtained  Evi- 
dence?" Justice  Stewart's  observations 
are  perceptive,  wise  and  pertinent,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  share 
some  of  them  with  my  colleagues. 

Justice  Stewart  begins,  as  I  did,  with 
the  words  of  the  amendment  itself, 
and  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  whole: 

Standing  alone,  the  Bill  of  Rights  simply 
lists  certain  rights  guaranteed  to  the  people, 
as  well  as  selected  activities  the  federal  gov- 
ernment may  not  regulate,  and  others  in 
which  the  federal  government  may  not 
engage.  It  offers  little  guidance  as  to  how 
these  rights  should  be  preserved  or  how  vio- 
lations should  be  remedied.  Because  the 
Fourth  Amendment  provides  that  the  right 
to  be  free  from  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  shall  not  be  violated."  a  person 
who  learned  that  he  was  about  to  be  the 
victim  of  such  a  search  could  refer  directly 
to  the  words  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  in 
seelcing  to  have  the  violation  enjoined.  But 
that  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the  text 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment  suggests  a 
remedy.  Obviously,  advance  notice  of  an  un- 
constitutional search  or  seizure  is  not  often 
given.  Thus,  except  in  the  rarest  of  circum- 
stances, the  Constitution  does  not  explicitly 
prescribe  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  the  right  to  be  secure  in  one's 
person,  house,  papers,  and  effects:  the  sanc- 
tion for  violations  of  that  right.  But  in  my 
opinion,  the  Pramers  did  not  intend  the  Bill 
of  Rights  to  be  no  more  than  unenforceable 
guiding  principles— no  more  than  a  code  of 
ethics  under  an  honor  system.  The  proscrip- 
tions and  guarantees  in  the  Amendments 
were  intended  to  create  legal  rights  and 
duties. 

Those  are  the  words  of  Justice  Stew- 
art the  Senate  should  ponder  as  it  con- 
siders this  bill.  He  continues: 

The  Bill  of  Rights  is  but  one  component 
of  our  legal  system— the  one  that  limits  the 
government's  reach.  The  primary  responsi- 
bility for  enforcing  the  Constitutions  limits 
on  government  has.  at  least  since  the  time 
of  Marbury  v.  Madison,  been  vested  in  the 
judicial  branch.  In  general,  when  law  en- 
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forcement  officials  violate  a  persons  Fourth 
Amendment  rigths.  their  principal  purpose 
is  to  obtain  evidence  for  use  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. To  give  effect  to  the  Constitu- 
tion's prohibition  against  illegal  searches 
and  seizures,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  ju- 
diciary to  remove  the  incentive  for  violating 
it.  Thus,  it  may  be  argued  quite  forcefully 
that  although  the  Constitution  does  not  ex- 
plicitly provide  for  exclusion,  the  need  to 
enforce  the  Constitution's  limits  on  govern- 
ment—to preserve  the  rule  of  law— requires 
an  exclusionary  rule.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
the  exclusion  of  unconstitutionally  obtained 
evidence  is  not  a  constitutional  right. 
Rather,  it  is  a  right  only  in  the  sense  that 
every  remedy  vests  a  right  in  those  who 
may  claim  it. 

In  the  Weeks  case.  Justice  Day  recognized 
that,  without  an  exclusionary  rule,  the 
Fourth  Amendments  guarantee  against  ille- 
gal searches  and  seizures  may  be  rendered 
ineffective,  (quote)  -If  letters  and  private 
documenUs  can  ...  be  seized  and  held  and 
used  in  evidence  against  a  person  accused  of 
an  offense,  the  protection  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  ...  is  of  no  value,  and 
might  as  well  be  stricken  from  the  Constitu- 
tion." (unquote).  Similarly,  that  concern 
prompted  Justice  Holmes  to  state  in  the  Sil- 
verthome  case  that,  without  an  exclusion- 
ary rule,  the  Fourth  Amendment  would  be 
reduced  to  (quote)  "a  form  of  words."  (un- 
quote) 

The  opinions  in  the  Weeks  and  Silver- 
Ihome  cases  were  surely  correct  in  saying 
that  the  Constitution  and  the  rule  of  law  re- 
quire that  the  Fourth  Amendment  not  be 
reduced  to  a  mere  form  of  words,  virtually 
stricken  from  the  Constitution.  In  my  view, 
however,  that  fact  does  not  necessarily  re- 
quire that  one  particular  remedy— exclu- 
sion—be  adopted.  Instead,  the  Constitution 
requires  only  that  there  be  some  effective 
remedy  to  ensure  that  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment obey  the  Fourth  Amendment.  Thus 
exclusion  is  constitutionally  required  only 
if,  without  it.  there  would  be  no  adequate 
means  to  ensure  that  the  government  obeys 
the  Fourth  Amendment. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  chal- 
lenge that  Potter  Stewart  issues  to  the 
Senate  today.  He  says,  'You  do  not 
have  to  have  the  exclusionary  rule, 
but  if  you  do  not  have  it,  you  have  to 
have  something  else." 

My  argument  is  that  Senate  bill  1764 
does  not  provide  anything  else.  It  cre- 
ates a  vacuum.  It  creates  a  hole.  In 
that  last  passage  that  I  quoted  from 
Justice  Stewart,  I  think  he  put  his 
finger  on  the  question  before  us:  If  we 
weaken  the  exclusionary  rule,  what 
remedy  do  we  provide  in  its  place? 

A  very  cursory  perusal  of  Senate  bill 
1764  discloses  the  answer.  It  provides 
nothing.  It  provides  no  alternative 
remedy.  It  has  no  new  answers. 

We  remit  victims  of  fourth  amend- 
ment violations  to  the  remedies  which 
exist  apart  from  the  exclusionary  rule: 
in  other  words,  the  status  quo,  except 
for  the  remedy  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  found  to  be  most  effective 
to  deter  and  punish  violations  of  the 
fourth  amendment. 

The  victims  may  ask,  if  we  are  to  be 
relegated  to  the  status  quo,  what  does 
the  status  quo  provide?  Well,  Justice 
Stewart  discussed  that  at  some  length 


at  Columbia  University.  I  think  his 
thoughts  on  that  subject  are  well  ex- 
pressed and  well  worth  reading,  and  I 
commend  them  to  the  Senators.  I  will 
not  take  the  time  at  this  moment  to 
read  them  at  length,  but  I  will  try  to 
summarize  his  conclusions.  He  said: 

In  sum,  the  most  ■powerful"  remedies, 
criminal  prosecutions  for  willful  violation  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment  and  actions  for  in- 
junctions against  large-scale  violations,  are 
rarely  brought  and  rarely  succeed.  Damage 
actions  for  Fourth  Amendment  violations 
serve  the  salutary  objective  of  compensating 
all  victims  of  Fourth  Amendment  violations 
in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  reasonably  re- 
lated to  the  harm  resulting  from  the  in- 
fringement. But  damage  actions  are  also  ex- 
pensive, time-consuming,  not  readily  avail- 
able, and  infrequently  successful.  As  a 
result,  the  deterrent  effect  of  these  actions 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  great,  since  the 
prospect  of  a  judgment  for  money  damages 
is  extremely  remote. 

Justice  Stewart  concludes: 

Taken  together,  the  currently  available  al- 
ternatives to  the  exclusionary  rule  .satisfac- 
torily achieve  some  but  not  all  of  the  neces- 
sary functions  of  a  remedial  measure.  They 
deter  the  grossest  of  violations,  as  well  as 
Government  policies  that  legitimate  these 
violations.  They  compensate  some  of  the 
victims  of  the  most  egregious  violations,  but 
they  do  little  if  anything  to  reduce  the  like- 
lihood of  the  vast  majority  of  fourth 
amendment  violations. 

Let  me  repeat  Justice  Stewart's 
words,  "but  they  do  little  if  anything 
to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  the  vast 
majority  of  fourth  amendment  viola- 
tions'— 

The  frequent  infringements  animated  by 
commendable  zeal,  not  condemnable  malice. 
For  those  violations,  a  remedy  is  required 
that  causes  the  police  officer  to  channel  his 
enthusiasm  to  apprehend  a  criminal  toward 
the  need  to  comply  with  the  dictates  of  the 
fourth  amendment.  There  is  only  one  such 
remedy. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  my 
words.  These  are  the  words  of  Potter 
Stewart. 

There  is  only  one  such  remedy,  the  exclu- 
sion of  illegally  obtained  evidence.  It  was 
with  that  in  mind  that  I  wrote  in  the 
Court's  opinion  in  the  Elkins  case  that  "the 
rule  compels  respect  for  the  constitutional 
guarantee  in  the  only  effectively  available 
way  by  removing  the  incentive  to  disregard 
it."  I  believed  then  and  I  believe  now  that 
the  exclusionary  rule  is  constitutionally  re- 
quired, not  as  a  right  explicitly  incorporated 
in  the  fourth  amendment's  prohibitions,  but 
as  a  remedy  necessary  to  ensure  that  those 
prohibitions  are  observed  in  fact.  Thus,  al- 
though I  did  not  join  in  the  Court's  opinion 
in  the  Mapp  case,  I  agree  with  its  conclusion 
that  the  exclusionary  rule  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  right  to  privacy  secured  by  the 
fourth  amendment  from  remaining  an 
empty  promise. 

So  spoke  Potter  Stewart,  one  of  the 
greatest  justices  who  in  the  history  of 
this  Republic  has  sat  on  the  bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  a  wise  man,  an  experi- 
enced man,  a  thoughtful  man,  a 
learned  judge.  I  ask  the  Senate  today 


if  it  wishes  to  fly  in  the  face  of  such 
an  opinion. 

(Mr.  COCHRAN  assumed  the 
Chair.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  already 
noted.  Mr.  President,  that  the  consti- 
tutional issue  before  us  is  one  as  to 
which  each  Senator  has  an  obligation, 
under  the  oath  taken  when  we  stood 
before  the  Chair  and  became  Members 
of  the  Senate,  to  exercise  judgment.  I 
would  suggest  that  our  judgment  will 
be  supported  and  assisted  by  careful 
consideration  of  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  Justice  Potter  Stewart. 

Before  the  Senate  leaves  the  consti- 
tutional question  at  least  for  the 
moment,  there  are  two  points  that  I 
think  deserve  attention.  The  first  con- 
cerns the  fact  that  the  exclusionary 
rule  is  what  is  often  called  judge-made 
law.  It  is  not  the  product  of  a  statute; 
it  is  not  the  organic  law  produced  by  a 
constitutional  convention;  it  does  not 
even  appear  in  so  many  words  in  the 
text  of  the  fourth  amendment  itself.  It 
has  simply  been  implied  from  the 
words  of  the  amendment  by  the  courts 
as  a  method  of  enforcing  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  has  been  implied  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  fourth  amendment. 
The  argument  of  the  proponents  of 
the  Senate  bill  1764  seems  to  be  that 
the  Congress  can  constitutionally 
modify  or  even  abolish— if  you  can  do 
one,  you  can  do  the  other— the  exclu- 
sionary rule  because  it  is  not  explicitly 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution. 

Now,  I  observed  that  the  argument 
deserves  attention.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  it  deserves  very  much  atten- 
tion, but  it  deserves  some  attention  be- 
cause it  betrays  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  process  of  constitutional  adjudica- 
tion. No  one  claims  that  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  appears  within  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  Constitution  in  explicit 
terms.  But  there  are  many  bedrock 
principles  of  American  jurisprudence, 
fundamental  principles  of  American 
society,  fundamental  and  basic  princi- 
ples of  our  constitutional  system,  that 
are  implied  and  not  explicit.  And  that 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  free  to 
modify  them  or  to  abolish  them  in 
some  whim  at  some  changing  point  of 
history. 

Take,  for  example,  the  principle  that 
no  criminal  punishment  may  be  im- 
posed without  proof  beyond  a  reasona- 
ble doubt.  Now,  read,  if  you  will,  the 
Constitution  from  beginning  to  end, 
from  the  first  word  to  the  last  word, 
and  find  for  me,  if  you  can,  the  words 

"proof  of  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt."  Of  course,  as  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer  well  knows,  since  he 
is  a  scholar,  you  will  search  in  vain,  be- 
cause those  words  do  not  appear  in  the 
Constitution.  But  does  that  mean  Con- 
gress has  the  authority  to  pass  a  stat- 
ute, to  enact  a  law,  which  says  that 
henceforth  guilt  need  only  be  proved 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence? 
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Just  introduce  such  a  bill  and  see  what 
response  you  get. 

Or,  Mr.  President,  what  about  the 
principle  that  counsel  must  be  provid- 
ed for  indigent  defendants  if  a  pros- 
ecution may  result  in  conviction  and  a 
sentence  to  imprisonment?  Is  there 
any  Senator  who  can  point  to  that 
principle  set  forth  in  specific  words  in 
the  Constitution?  Look  as  you  will, 
you  will  look  in  vain.  But  does  that 
mean  that  this  Congress  has  authority 
to  enact  a  law  that  directs  the  courts 
not  to  bother  about  appointing  coun- 
sel for  indigents  in  criminal  cases?  Is 
there  any  Senator  under  that  delu- 
sion? Of  course.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
well  know,  we  cannot.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution we  have  no  authority  to  do 
either  one  of  these  things.  We  cannot 
abrogate  these  guarantees,  which  are  I 
think  accurately  described  as  constitu- 
tional guarantees,  even  though  they 
do  not  appear  is  so  many  words  within 
the  four  comers  of  that  great  docu- 
ment we  call  the  Constitution. 

Now.  the  proponents  of  Senate  bill 
1764  argue  that  those  examples  refer 
to  what  they  call  substantive  guaran- 
tees. We  are  talking  here  about  reme- 
dies. Senate  bill  1764  would  not 
change  the  substantive  content  of  the 
fourth  amendment.  It  simply  address- 
es the  means  by  which  it  is  enforced, 
the  way  in  which  violations  are  reme- 
died. That  is  the  way  their  argument 
goes. 

Well  and  good.  Well  and  good.  Leave 
to  one  side  the  question  of  whether 
the  distinction  is  really  as  clear  cut  as 
that.  A  good  argument  could  be  made 
that  the  elimination  of  the  exclusion- 
ary remedy  will  in  practice  shrink  the 
area  of  substantive  protection  under 
the  fourth  amendment.  But  let  us 
assume  with  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
that  only  remedy  is  involved  here. 
Does  that  mean  that  the  Congress 
then  is  free  to  modify  or  eliminate 
other  remedies  that  the  courts  have 
implied  for  the  enforcement  of  consti- 
tutional rights?  Look  again  at  the 
question  of  appointing  counsel  for  in- 
digent defendants.  The  courts  have 
implied  a  remedy  for  violations  of  the 
sixth  amendment  in  that  area:  Convic- 
tions obtained  in  violation  of  the 
right-to-counsel  guarantee  must  be  re- 
versed. Prior  convictions  which  were 
obtained  without  appointing  counsel 
cannpt  be  used  to  increase  punishment 
in  a  later  case. 

Now.  suppose  the  Congress  is  unhap- 
py with  this  remedy.  Could  we  pass  a 
statute  that  provides  that  henceforth 
no  defendant  who  has  been  convicted 
without  the  benefit  of  counsel  in  viola- 
tion of  the  sixth  amendment  would 
have  his  conviction  reversed?  Could  we 
pass  a  statute  that  would  send  an  un- 
counseled  defendant  to  prison  or  to 
the  electric  chair  or  to  the  gas  cham- 
ber because  we  disagree  with  the 
remedy  that  has  t)een  crafted  by  the 
courts? 


I  do  not  believe  a  single  Senator 
today  would  make  that  contention. 

Now.  would  it  make  any  difference  if 
we  went  beyond  what  Senate  bill  1764 
proposes  and  we  provided  some  alter- 
native remedy?  What  if  we  were  to  say 
that  uncounseled  defendants  could  not 
have  convictions  reversed,  but  would 
have  a  civil  cause  of  action  for  dam- 
ages flowing  from  the  violation  of 
sixth  amendment  rights?  If  we  adopt 
Justice  Stewart's  reasoning,  perhaps 
that  approach  would  be  constitutional, 
if  the  civil  action  was  comparably  as 
effective  as  the  threat  of  reversal  in 
enforcing  sixth  amendment  rights. 
This  example  may  help  to  put  the 
issue  before  us  in  some  perspective.  I 
think  we  have  to  look  long  and  hard  at 
any  proposal  to  improve  on  the  reme- 
dies for  constitutional  violations  which 
the  courts  have  already  crafted.  And 
with  respect  to  a  bill  such  as  Senate 
bill  1764.  which  would  in  certain  cases 
eliminate  the  only  remedy  which  the 
courts  have  ever  deemed  to  be  effec- 
tive, we  have  to  conclude  that  this  bill 
is  unconstitutional.  And  that  conclu- 
sion is  not  affected  in  the  least  by  the 
fact  that  the  exclusionary  rule  is  not 
written  into  the  Constitution. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  set  a 
dangerous  precedent.  The  remedies 
implied  for  violation  of  any  constitu- 
tional right— and.  indeed,  much  of  the 
content  of  the  right  itself— would  be  in 
peril.  Would  the  enactment  of  a  good- 
faith  exception  to  the  policy  which 
remedies  violations  of  the  fourth 
amendment  pave  the  way  for  good 
faith  exceptions  in  other  areas?  Will 
we  next  leave  without  a  remedy  the 
victims  of  good  faith  violations  of  the 
first  amendment? 

I  just,  in  good  faith,  closed  down 
your  newspaper."  Or.  "I  just,  in  good 
faith,  made  a  mistake  and  closed  down 
your  church."  Or.  "I.  in  good  faith, 
told  you  that  you  could  hold  a  politi- 
cal rally.  I  did  it  all  in  good  faith.  I 
really  felt  there  was  something 
wrong."  Or.  'The  fact  that  your  paper 
was  not  published  is  just  too  bad.  I  did 
it  in  good  faith,  so  don't  worry  about 
it.  "  Or.  "I  violated  the  fifth  amend- 
ment or  the  sixth  amendment,  but  I 
did  it  in  good  faith,  so  don't  worry 
about  it." 

I  think  if  we  slip  down  that  slope, 
there  is  no  telling  where  we  will  end. 
What  would  then  be  left  of  the  consti- 
tutional guarantees,  once  we  move  off 
in  that  direction? 

Finally,  we  need  to  remember  the 
crucial  role  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Court  has  its  admirers  and  its 
critics.  But,  under  our  system  of  con- 
stitutional law.  the  Court  is  the  ulti- 
mate arbiter  of  rights  and  remedies. 
Without  question,  the  Court  has  the 
power  to  modify  the  exclusionary  rule 
in  the  manner  desired  by  the  propo- 
nents of  S.  1764. 

In  the  1961  case  of  Mapp  v.  Ohio 
(367  U.S.  at  650).  and  in  both  earlier 


and  later  cases,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  spoken  most  emphatically,  holding 
that  the  remedy  of  evidentiary  exclu- 
sion is  an  'essential  ingredient"  of  the 
right  guaranteed  by  the  fourth 
amendment.  See  also  Wolf  v.  Colorado 
(338  U.S.  25.  27-29  (1949)).  The  Court 
has  had  countless  opportunities  in  the 
23  years  since  Mapp  was  decided  to 
overrule  or  modify  that  decision,  to 
change  its  interpretation  of  the  fourth 
amendment.  It  has  never  chosen  to  do 
so. 

But  the  Court  may  change  its  collec- 
tive mind.  That,  in  fact,  is  precisely 
what  the  Justice  Department  is  asking 
the  Court  to  do  in  this  very  term.  The 
constitutional  controversy  in  which  we 
are  now  embroiled  may  be  settled  by 
the  Court  within  the  next  few  weeks 
or  months.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  ask  the  authors  of  this  bill.  Is  it  not 
pointless  for  us  to  grope  about  in  the 
dark  on  these  questions,  when  illumi- 
nation may  be  close  at  hand? 

The  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to 
review  three  cases  that  present  ques- 
tions that  bear  directly  on  the  consti- 
tutional basis  for  S.  1764.  One  of  these 
cases  has  been  mooted  by  the  death  of 
the  defendant.  But  the  Court  recently 
heard  oral  argument  in  the  other  two 
cases. 

In  the  case  of  Massachusetts  v.  Shep- 
pard  (No.  82-693).  the  Court  is  being 
asked  to  decide  "whether  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  erred 
in  refusing  to  recognize  a  good  faith 
exception  to  the  exclusionary  rule.  " 

More  significantly,  the  Court  grant- 
ed the  petition  of  the  Solicitor  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Leon  (No.  82-1771). 
raising  the  following  issue: 

Whether  the  Fourth  Amendment  exclu- 
sionary rule  should  be  modified  so  as  not  to 
bar  the  admission  of  evidence  seized  in  rea- 
.sonable.  good-faith  reliance  upon  a  search 
warrant  that  is  subsequently  held  to  be  de- 
fective. 

The  question  is  precisely  the  one 
which  must  be  answered  before  we  can 
act  responsibly  on  legislative  proposals 
to  change  the  exclusionary  rule.  Al- 
though the  Justice  Department  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  proceed  simulta- 
neously in  both  the  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial arenas  in  its  quest  for  a  change 
in  the  exclusionary  rule,  commonsense 
dictates  that  we  wait  for  the  Court's 
decision  on  the  essential  constitutional 
question  before  we  act. 

However,  let  us  put  aside  these  con- 
stitutional questions  for  a  moment  and 
focus  on  the  words  of  the  bill  before 
us.  Also,  let  us  assume— which  I  find 
very  difficult,  but  let  us  do  it  for  the 
moment— that  the  position  taken  by 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  is,  in  fact, 
the  correct  one.  Let  us  assume  that  we 
have  the  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  enact  a  good  faith  exception  to 
the  exclusionary  rule. 
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Then  we  are  forced  to  turn  to  an- 
other set  of  questions:  Is  the  good 
faith  exception  good  policy?  Assuming 
that  we  have  the  power  to  enact  this 
bill,  should  we.  as  a  matter  of  wisdom 
and  judgment,  enact  it? 

This  question  was  among  those 
posed  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Law  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  the  numerous  experts  who 
testified  on  the  exclusionary  rule 
during  the  97th  Congress.  Most  of 
those  witnesses,  even  those  who  sharp- 
ly criticized  the  exclusionary  rule  as  it 
now  exists,  answered  that  the  good 
faith  exception  proposed  by  this  bill 
was  a  bad  idea.  They  said  that  the 
good  faith  exception  was  a  bad  idea. 

Pew  critics  of  the  exclusionary  rule 
have  presented  a  more  detailed  and 
knowledgeable  analysis  of  the  per- 
ceived shortcomings  than  Prof.  Steven 
R.  Schlesinger.  who  is  presently  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Sta- 
tistics. Professor  Schlesinger  told  the 
subcommittee  that  the  enactment  of  a 
good  faith  exception  "would  build  an 
unsatisfactory  halfway  house  between 
the  retention  and  abolition  of  the 
rule." 

Judge  Malcolm  Wilkey.  who  elo- 
quently presented  the  case  against  the 
exclusionary  rule  in  the  subcommittee, 
also  spoke  of  the  good  faith  exception. 
He  characterized  it  as  a  compromise 
between  the  status  quo  and  abolition 
of  the  rule.  He  observed: 

Unlike  many  compromises,  this  is  the  kind 
of  compromise  which  may  be  as  disastrous 
as  trying  to  make  the  Grand  Canyon  in  two 
jumps. 
That  is  a  rather  vivid  metaphor. 
The  full  committee  has  disregarded 
this  candid  advice  from  those  who 
share  the  majority's  distaste  for  the 
exclusionary  rule  as  currently  applied. 
Instead,  the  committee  has  reported 
to  the  Senate  a  bill  that  would  leave 
us,  if  we  want  to  extend  the  metaphor 
suggested  by  Judge  Wilkey,  with  both 
feet  firmly  planted  in  midair  and  look- 
ing down  about  5,000  feet  to  where  we 
are  about  to  drop. 

There  are  several  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  good  faith  exception  ap- 
proach to  exclusionary  rule  reform  is 
unsound  on  policy  grounds.  One  of 
these  objections  stands  out  in  the  tes- 
timony of  the  witnesses  before  the 
subcommittee.  A  good  faith  exception 
will  do  nothing  to  clarify  the  confu- 
sion and  uncertainty  that,  the  propo- 
nents tell  us,  now  plagues  the  law  of 
search  and  seizure.  On  the  contrary, 
as  Professor  Schlesinger  has  pointed 
out,  recognition  of  the  exception  "vir- 
tually guarantees  years  of  trial  and  ap- 
pellate litigation  focusing  on  what 
constitutes  good  and  bad  faith  viola- 
tions." 

The  bright  line  tests  that  have 
proven  so  elusive  to  the  courts  would 
recede  even  farther  into  the  distance. 

Judge  Wilkey  has  testified  that  the 
routine  filing  of  suppression  motions 


by  defendants  in  criminal  cases  "is  the 
heart  of  the  burden  [imposed]  on  the 
judicial  system"  by  the  exclusionary 
rule.  In  his  view,  this  is  true  even 
though  the  vast  majority  of  such  mo- 
tions are  denied,  and  very  little  evi- 
dence actually  is  suppressed.  Adoption 
of  the  good-faith  exception  would 
have  some  effect  on  the  already  lop- 
sided win-loss  record  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  these  motions,  but  it  would 
not  relieve  the  courts  of  their  burdens 
in  the  slightest  degree. 

In  fact,  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  S.  1764.  far  from  clarifying 
fourth  amendment  law.  will  actually 
worsen  the  confusion. 

I  have  explained  at  length,  in  my 
minority  views  to  the  committee 
report,  why  I  fear  this  consequence, 
and  I  will  not  repeat  that  argument 
here.  Instead,  I  would  like  to  turn  to 
the  specific  provision  of  S.  1764  which 
concerns  searches  conducted  pursuant 
to  a  warrant. 

In  Senate  bill  1764,  we  find  not  only 
the  creation  of  a  good  faith  exception 
in  the  field  of  search  and  seizure  gen- 
erally, but  also  a  definition  of  one  cir- 
cumstance in  which  the  court  must 
apply  the  exception. 

When  a  search  is  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  a  warrant,  which  was  not  ob- 
tained through  intentional  and  mate- 
rial misrepresentation.  S.  1764  would 
forbid  suppression  of  the  evidence  ob- 
tained by  the  search  unless,  as  the 
report  puts  it.  the  defendant  can  "af- 
firmatively demonstratle]  bad  faith." 
not  the  absence  of  good  faith,  but  bad 
faith. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  clearly 
intend  to  deprive  the  court  of  the 
power  to  exclude  such  evidence  even  if 
the  warrant  was  improperly  issued  be- 
cause the  facts  underlying  it  did  not 
amount  to  probable  cause. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  provisions 
that  conflicts  more  directly  with  the 
language  of  the  fourth  amendment, 
which  declares  that: 

No  Warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  proba- 
ble cause,  supported  by  Oath  or  affirmation, 
and  particularly  describing  the  place  top  be 
searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be 
seized. 

The  force  of  this  crucial  part  of  the 
amendment  would  be  considerably  di- 
minished were  Congress  to  bar  any  ef- 
fective review  of  the  magistrat's  deci- 
sion to  issue  a  warrant.  Enactment  of 
S.  1764  would  bestow  upon  the  magis- 
trate's ruling  just  such  a  mantle  of  un- 
reviewability. 

The  effect  of  the  adoption  of  this 
blanket  good  faith  exception  for  war- 
rant cases  would  be  to  confer  on  the 
decision  of  a  magistrate  a  sort  of  final- 
ity that  is  nearly  unprecedented  in  our 
legal  system.  The  magistrate's  decision 
could  be  reviewed  on  appeal  only 
where  the  defendant  or  the  victim  of 
the  search  could  claim  bad  faith  or 
misrepresentation. 


We  all  know  that  this  standard  will 
reduce  appellate  review  to  a  bare  mini- 
mum. We  know  this,  without  being 
told.  We  know  it  as  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence. 

The  Senate,  for  example,  does  not 
traffic  in  bad  faith  or  in  misrepresen- 
tation, but  we  all  know  that  the 
Senate  as  a  body,  and  I  should  add  in- 
dividual Senators  as  well,  sometimes 
make  decisions  that  are  just  plain 
wrong,  that  are  mistaken.  In  this  re- 
spect I  do  not  think  that  magistrates 
are  any  different  from  the  Senate. 
They  may  sometimes,  without  being 
guilty  of  bad  faith  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, be  mistaken.  They  may  be  in 
error. 

There  will  probably  be  few  cases  in 
which  these  officers  misapply  the 
strictures  of  the  fourth  amendment, 
but  I  am  confident  that  there  will  be 
almost  none  in  which  errors  arise  from 
bad  faith  or  misrepresentation.  The 
protections  which  S.  1764  leaves  in 
place  to  enforce  the  warrant  clause  are 
a  very  thin  reed  to  lean  on. 

This  provision  of  S.  1764  may  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  practical  differ- 
ence. The  standard  of  review  of  magis- 
trate's decisions  on  warrant  applica- 
tions is  already  quite  deferential— and 
properly  so.  But.  once  again,  this  bill 
sets  a  precedent  that  could  be  peril- 
ous. If  the  decisions  of  State  and  local 
magistrates,  many  of  whom  are 
laymen  without  expert  legal  training, 
cannot  be  reviewed  on  the  merits,  then 
the  command  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment that  "no  warrant  shall  issue" 
would  have  a  very  hollow  ring. 

Justice  Robert  Jackson  has  ob- 
served, with  regard  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  "we  are  not  final  because 
we  are  infallible,  but  we  are  infallible 
only  because  we  are  final." 

Our  legal  system  is  uncomfortable 
with  the  idea  that  the  decision  of  one 
court  should  be  unreviewable  by  any 
power  in  the  universe.  Because  the 
buck  has  to  stop  somewhere,  we  have 
a  Supreme  Court  which  does  have  the 
last  word,  which  is  "infallible  because 
it  is  final." 

The  blanket  warrant  exception  of  S. 
1764  would  confer  the  same  status  on 
hundreds  of  U.S.  magistrates,  and.  if 
the  States  pick  up  the  cue,  which  they 
certainly  are  likely  to  do,  on  thou- 
sands of  local  magistrates  in  every 
comer  of  the  land.  These  magistrates, 
however  dedicated,  however  honest, 
however  acting  in  good  faith,  are 
simply  not  infallible,  and  their  deci- 
sions should  not,  Mr.  President,  be 
final.  There  is  simply  no  justification 
for  any  change  in  the  current  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  judicial  review  of 
decisions  upon  application  for  search 
warrants. 

With  respect  to  the  good  faith  ex- 
ception, one  final  point  must  be  men- 
tioned. The  institution  of  such  an  ex- 
ception   is,    in    my    view,    certain    to 
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retard  the  development  of  the  law  of 
search  and  seizure.  Under  S.  1764, 
once  the  good  faith  of  the  police  offi- 
cer has  been  determined,  the  legality 
of  his  conduct  under  the  fourth 
amendment  is  irrelevant  to  the  pros- 
ecution before  the  court.  It  is  fanciful 
to  believe  that  our  already  overbur- 
dened Federal  judges  will  take  these 
opportunities  to  reach  beyond  their 
constitutional  jurisdiction  and  render 
advisory  opinions  on  whether  or  not 
the  police  conduct  also  violates  the 
fourth  amendment.  Accordingly,  the 
increased  specificity  which  results 
when  the  fourth  amendment's  pre- 
cepts are  applied  to  particular  facts 
will  be  lost. 

This  stunting  of  fourth  amendment 
jurisprudence  is  particularly  worri- 
some because  the  challenges  to  the 
fourth  amendment  have  never  been 
greater.  In  the  year  1984,  it  should  not 
be  necessary  to  speak  to  this  issue,  cer- 
tainly not  at  any  great  length.  The 
rights  embodied  in  the  fourth  amend- 
ment are  being  sorely  tested  by  the 
rapid  development  of  computer  and 
communications  technology.  New 
questions  about  the  legitimate  limits 
of  privacy  claims  are  abounding.  The 
duty  to  enforce  the  law  and  the  right 
to  be  let  alone  are  clashing  on  new  and 
strange  battlefields  of  whose  contours 
I  must  say  I  think  we  are  only  dimly 
aware. 

No  better  expression  of  this  chal- 
lenge can  be  found  than  the  words  of 
Justice  Louis  Brandeis,  dissenting  in 
the  seminal  case  of  Olmstead  against 
United  States,  in  1927.  Quoting  a 
phrase  from  an  earlier  decision.  Jus- 
tice Brandeis  wrote: 

But  •time  works  changes,  brings  into  ex- 
istence new  conditions  and  purposes."  Sub- 
tler and  more  far-reaching  means  of  invad- 
ing privacy  have  become  available  to  the 
Government.  Discovery  and  invention  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  Government,  by 
means  far  more  effective  than  stretching 
upon  the  rack,  to  obtain  disclosure  in  court 
of  what  is  whispered  in  the  closet. 

Moreover,  'in  the  application  of  a  consti- 
tution, our  contemplation  cannot  be  only  of 
what  has  been  but  of  what  may  be."  The 
progress  of  science  in  furnishing  the  Gov- 
ernment with  means  of  espionage  is  not 
likely  to  stop  with  wire-tapping. 

These  were  prescient  words,  Mr. 
President: 

Ways  may  some  day  be  developed  by 
which  the  Government,  without  removing 
papers  from  secret  drawers,  can  reproduce 
them  in  court,  and  by  which  it  will  be  en- 
abled to  expose  to  a  jury  the  most  intimate 
occurrences  of  the  home.  Advances  in  the 
psychic  and  related  sciences  may  bring 
means  of  exploring  unexpressed  beliefs, 
thoughts  and  emotions.  That  places  the 
liberty  of  every  man  in  the  hands  of  every 
petty  officer"  was  said  by  James  Otis  of 
much  lesser  intrusions  then  these.  To  Lord 
Camden,  a  far  slighter  intrusion  seemed 
"subversive  of  all  the  comforts  of  society." 
Can  it  be  that  the  Constitution  affords  no 
protection  against  such  invasions  of  individ- 
ual security? 
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Of  course.  Justice  Brandeis'  predic- 
tions have  come  to  pass.  The  electrical 
impulses  in  computer  memory,  in 
high-speed  data  links,  include,  among 
other  things,  expressions  of  our 
thoughts  and  emotions,  and  all  the 
other  information  which  the  fourth 
amendment  seeks  to  protect.  The 
means  of  disclosing  these  in  court  are 
at  hand.  The  new  technology  presents 
new  ways  of  committing  crime,  and 
new  ways  of  detecting  crime;  but  it 
also  presents  new  frontiers  for  the 
right  of  privacy  which  is  so  central  to 
our  democratic  society. 

How  do  we  answer  Brandeis'  ques- 
tion? Can  it  be  that  the  Constitution 
affords  no  protection  against  such  in- 
vasions of  individual  security?  Surely 
it  can  be  just  that.  It  can  be  that  the 
fourth  amendment  will  not  protect 
our  privacy  in  the  new  information 
age,  if  we  undermine  the  remedy— the 
only  effective  remedy— which  the 
courts  have  ever  found  to  enforce  that 
provision  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  can 
be  that  the  fourth  amendment  will 
fail  to  meet  the  new  challenges  pre- 
sented, if  we  retard  the  development 
of  search  and  seizure  law  by  removing 
the  opportunity  for  further  judicial  in- 
terpretation. 

No  thoughtful  person  can  be  entire- 
ly satisfied  with  the  status  quo  in  the 
law  of  search  and  seizure.  The  fourth 
amendment  is  clear  and  concise,  but 
its  application  by  the  courts  has  some- 
times been  confusing.  Courts  some- 
times appear  to  exclude  evidence  for 
reasons  that  may  exalt  form  over  sub- 
stance. And  surely  there  are  some 
cases  in  which  the  central  cost  of  the 
exclusionary  rule— the  suppression  of 
probative  evidence  of  crime— exacts  a 
high  price  from  society.  Undeniably 
some  defendant  who  have  committed 
serious  crimes  are  freed  because,  in 
Cardozo's  famous  phrase,  "the  consta- 
ble has  blundered.  " 

But  the  proponents  of  change  in  the 
exclusionary  rule  have  painted  a  far 
gloomier  picture  of  the  current  situa- 
tion than  the  facts  warrant.  Accord- 
ingly, it  may  be  useful  to  consider 
what  will  or  will  not  happen  if  we 
leave  the  rule  alone. 

First,  to  dispose  of  the  claims  of 
some  of  the  more  intemperate  parti- 
sans of  this  legislation,  the  crime  rate 
will  not  increase  as  a  result  of  inaction 
in  this  area.  There  is  simply  no  evi- 
dence of  a  connection  between  crime 
rates  and  the  application  of  the  exclu- 
sionary rule. 

Second,  while  some  defendants  will 
be  acquitted  because  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient legally  obtained  evidence  to 
prove  their  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  their  numbers  will  be  very 
small,  and,  in  the  case  of  violent 
crimes  against  the  person,  minuscule. 

Third,  the  exclusionary  rule  is  un- 
likely to  be  applied  with  indiscrimi- 
nate liberality— at  least  not  while  the 
current  Supreme   Court  sits.   As  the 


majority  points  out,  the  Court  over 
the  past  decade  has  refused  to  expand 
the  scope  of  the  exclusionary  rule,  has 
cut  back  on  its  application  in  some 
areas,  and  may.  in  the  current  term, 
recognize  some  sort  of  good  faith  ex- 
ception. Furthermore,  this  Court  has 
been  far  more  zealous  than  its  prede- 
cessors in  its  willingness  to  review  and 
reverse  more  expansive  State  court  ap- 
plications of  the  exclusionary  rule. 

Fourth,  the  law  enforcement  officers 
of  the  Federal  Government  will  not  be 
hampered  in  their  ability  to  detect  and 
solve  crimes  against  the  United  States. 
To  the  extent  that  their  ability  to 
search  persons  and  places  and  to  seize 
property  will  be  restrained,  the  re- 
straint will  derive,  not  from  the  exclu- 
sionary rule,  but  from  the  fourth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  a  pro- 
vision which  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  Congress  to  amend  or  repeal. 

Finally,  if  we  decline  to  weaken  the 
exclusionary  rule,  we  will  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  the  right  of  our  people 
to  be  free  from  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  and  to  the  fundamental 
charter  from  which  that  right  derives. 
Some  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Law  point- 
ed out  that  no  other  country  system- 
atically denies  the  Government  the 
power  to  fine  or  imprison  citizens  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  resulting  from  il- 
legal Government  intrusion  on  the 
citizen's  privacy.  This  does  not  impress 
me  as  an  argument  against  the  exclu- 
sionary rule.  It  strikes  me  more  as  a 
testament  to  our  Nation's  commitment 
to  restraining  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment, even  though  that  restraint  has  a 
cost.  Perhaps  no  other  nation  so  de- 
prives the  Government  of  the  benefit 
of  illegally  obtained  evidence  because 
no  other  nation  is  so  dedicated  to  the 
privacy,  autonomy,  and  liberty  of  the 
individual. 

Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  prosecutors 
ever  to  serve  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  writing  in  1947, 
observed  that  the  fourth  amend- 
ment- 
like  each  of  our  constitutional  guaranties, 
often  may  afford  a  shelter  for  criminals. 
But  the  forefathers  thought  this  was  not 
too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  that  decent  pri- 
vacy of  home,  papers  and  effects  which  is 
indispensable  to  individual  dignity  and  self- 
respect.  Hams  v.  United  States.  331  U.S. 
145.  198  (dissenting  opinion). 

Former  Justice  Potter  Stewart  takes 
a  similar  view: 

The  inevitable  result  of  the  Constitution's 
prohibition  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures  and  its  requirement  that  no 
warrant  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause 
is  that  police  officers  who  obey  its  strictures 
will  catch  fewer  criminals.  That  is  not  a  po- 
litical outcome  impressed  upon  an  unwilling 
citizenry  by  unbeknighted  judges.  It  is  the 
price  the  Framers  anticipated  and  were  will- 
ing to  pay  to  ensure  the  sanctity  of  the 
person,  the  home,  and  property  against  un- 
restrained governmental  power. 
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If  we  are  no  longer  willing  to  pay 
this  price  to  protect  our  individual  lib- 
erties, then  we  should  amend  our  Con- 
stitution. But  if  we  remain  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  that  charter,  then 
we  should  reject  the  legislation  before 
us. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  to  conclude 
that  on  grounds  of  both  constitutional 
law  and  on  grounds  of  policy,  we  must 
defeat  this  bill  and  I  ask  Senators  to 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset.  I  compliment  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maryland  for  a  very 
erudite  presentation. 

Just  as  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  has  congratulated  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart,  so  too  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  invoke  those  accolades  on 
the  outstanding  presentation  just 
made  by  Senator  Mathias. 

I  had  occasion,  as  a  member  of  the 
Criminal  Law  Subcommittee,  to  sit 
with  Senator  Mathias  on  some  of 
those  hearings  to  which  he  referred 
and  to  observe  his  chairing  those  hear- 
ings. I  think  that  the  presentation  he 
has  just  made  is  in  the  finest  tradition 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  in  rising  to  speak 
today  on  S.  1764,  I  would  also  like  to 
compliment  other  of  my  colleagues, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  who 
has  done  such  an  outstanding  job  in 
the  crime  package;  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  who  have  worked 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in 
bringing  forth  this  bill. 

I  must  disagree  with  their  conclu- 
sions in  sponsoring  S.  1764,  however, 
and  I  intend  to  vote  against  the  bill 
for  reasons  that  I  am  about  to  outline. 
In  so  doing,  I  consider  my  concern 
for  law  enforcement  in  this  Nation 
second  to  none,  based  on  the  experi- 
ence that  I  have  had  in  some  14  years 
in  law  enforcement,  including  two 
terms  as  District  Attorney  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  work  that  I  have  done  on  the 
President's  Commission  on  Criminal 
Justice  Standards  and  Goals,  and  for 
the  past  3  years  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  there  must  be 
a  concern  for  law  enforcement,  so  too 
there  must  be  a  concern  for  upholding 
the  Constitution  and  the  constitution- 
al right  to  freedom  from  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  and  the  other 
mandates  of  the  fourth  amendment. 

The  logical  starting  point  from  anal- 
ysis of  S.  7164,  I  would  submit,  is  the 
fourth  amendment  itself  which  pro- 
vides that: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 


scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Too  often  I  believe  we  fail  to  refer  to 
the  amendment  itself  and  the  docu- 
ment itself  in  question.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion and  my  judgment  that  the  amend- 
ment speaks  of  prohibition  against 
warrants  without  probable  cause,  not 
of  the  good  faith  of  a  police  officer  in 
stating  probable  cause,  but  rather  in 
absolute  terms  that  there  must  be 
probable  cause  before  a  warrant  shall 
issue.  And  that  means  a  statement  of 
fact  which  establishes  probable  cause, 
not  what  a  police  officer  may  believe 
in  good  faith  to  be  a  statement  of  fact 
which  would  establish  probable  cause. 
Similarly,  in  the  clause  on  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures,  a  reasona- 
ble search  and  seizure  depends  upon 
the  establishment  of  probable  cause, 
not  what  someone  may  think,  good 
faith  or  not.  as  to  what  constitutes 
probable  cause. 

It  is  my  view.  Mr.  President,  that  law 
enforcement  has  accommodated  the 
exclusionary  rule.  Were  this  debate  to 
have  been  held  in  1961,  immediately 
after  the  decision  in  Mapp  against 
Ohio,  or  perhaps  in  1914,  after  the  de- 
cision in  United  States  against  Weeks, 
it  would  have  been  a  timely  debate 
and  a  timely  addressing  of  this  issue. 

I  was  not  on  the  scene  after  the 
Weeks  decision,  so  I  cannot  speak  di- 
rectly to  the  situation  at  that  time. 
But  I  was  an  assistant  district  attorney 
in  1961  and  I  remember  well  the  day 
that  Mapp  against  Ohio  came  down.  It 
caused  widespread  consternation  in 
the  criminal  courts  on  a  daily  basis. 
The  initial  reaction  in  Pennsylvania 
was  one  of  dismay. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  cite  very  briefly  from  an  article 
which  I  published  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  Review,  volume  111, 
No.  1,  of  November  1962. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
to  include  very  limited  portions  of  the 
article  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
realizing  the  cost  involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mapp  v.  Ohio:  Pandora's  Problems  for  the 
Prosecutor 

(By  Arlen  Specter)* 
Police  practices  and  prosecution  proce- 
dures were  revolutionized  in  many  states  by 
the  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  Mapp  v.  Ohio  that  evidence 
obtained  from  an  illegal  search  and  seizure 
cannot  be  used  in  a  state  criminal  proceed- 
ing.' The  experiences  of  law  enforcement 
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officials  in  Philadelphia  and  recent  deci- 
sions of  many  state  appellate  courts  indicate 
that  the  imposition  of  the  exclusionary  rule 
upon  the  states  is  the  most  significant  event 
in  criminal  law  since  the  adoption  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment.  In  the  past  quarter 
century  state  criminal  procedures  have  fre- 
quently been  affected  by  the  expanding  in- 
terpretation of  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment:  but  Mapp  has  re- 
written the  criminal  trial  treatise  for  states 
which  had  admitted  evidence  regardless  of 
how  it  was  obtained. 

Extreme  consequences  have  lieen  experi- 
enced in  former  nonexclusionary  jurisdic- 
tions. The  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York 
City  Magistrates'  Courts  disclosed  that  gam- 
bling cases  dropped  thirty-five  percent  in 
the  year  following  the  ruling  in  Mapp.  a  sta- 
tistical change  which  is  attributed  to  that 
decision.^  A  similar  result  has  occurred  in 
Philadelphia,  although  specific  figures  are 
not  available.  According  to  the  New  York 
report,  the  larger  number  of  warrants  neces- 
sitated by  the  new  ruling  has  so  substantial- 
ly increased  the  work  of  the  magistrates' 
courts  that  a  separate  division  will  probably 
be  required.^  In  Philadelphia  the  trial 
courts,  as  well  as  the  magistrates'  courts, 
have  been  inundated  by  the  flood  of  prob- 
lems on  warrants  and  motions  to  suppress 
resulting  from  Mapp. 

The  initial  reaction  in  the  Pennsylvania 
courts  was  one  of  dismay.  The  Superior 
Court  characterized.  Mapp  v.  Ohio  as  a 
"hurricane"'  which  "swept  over  our  fair  land 
last  June. "  One  Philadelphia  trial  court 
judge  was  so  surprised  by  the  Mapp  holding 
that  he  said  it  applied  only  to  Ohio  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned  until  the  Pennsylvania  ap- 
pellate courts  told  him  otherwise.  Another 
Philadelphia  County  judge,  when  first  con- 
fronted with  Mapp,  refused  to  follow  it.  rea- 
soning that  the  new  interpretation  came 
from  a  divided  court,  and  he  agreed  with 
the  dissenters.  A  distinguished  Pennsylvania 
jurist  and  author  on  criminal  procedure 
questioned  "the  logic  of  or  the  justification 
for  Mapp. " 

In  the  first  days  after  Mapp.  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  Philadelphia  were  uncer- 
tain as  to  what  course  to  take.  Policemen, 
who  for  years  had  presented  their  evidence 
in  court  without  any  regard  to  how  it  had 
been  obtained,  could  not  understand  the 
subtleties  of  what  constituted  a  legal  search 
and  seizure.  When  some  Philadelphia  trial 
judges  applied  principles  from  liberal  feder- 
al decisions  on  search  and  seizure,  the  vice- 
squad  detective  and  the  policeman  on  the 
beat  could  understand  neither  the  logic  of 
what  had  been  decided  nor  the  formula  for 
how  to  act  in  the  future  in  order  to  obtain 
admissible  evidence.  One  enforcement  offi- 
cer of  the  Pennsylvania  Liquor  Control 
Board  turned  a  phrase  on  a  century  old  case 
and  called  the  new  national  exclusionary 
rule  the  "dread  Mapp  decision." 

The  defense  bar  shared  in  the  confusion, 
but  not  in  the  gloom.  Cases  which  appeared 
hopeless  in  May  of  1961  were  won  in  July, 
when  key  evidence  was  excluded  l)ecause 
"the  constable  had  blundered."  Within 
three  months  after  Mapp  was  decided,  the 
Philidelphia  District  Attorney's  Office  cir- 
culated a  twenty  five  page  memorandum  on 
the  law  of  search  and  seizure.  While  the 
analysis  of  cases  in  the  federal  courts  and 
the  exclusionary  states  was  of  some  assist- 
ance, the  memorandum  was  too  long  and 
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complicated  for  the  police  to  digest  and  too 
short  and  shallow  to  provide  answers  for 
the  vast  majority  of  problems  faced  by  the 
Philadelphia  trial  courts  in  their  efforu  to 
reconcile  Mapp  with  the  administration  of 
justice  in  a  metropolis  faced  with  major 
problems  of  law  enforcement. 

The  avalanche  of  search  and  seizure  cases 
since  Mapp  has  produced  procedures  and 
principles  of  law  to  guide  those  states  which 
once  admitted  unconstitutionally  seized  evi- 
dence. Many  state  appellate  courts  sought 
to  interpret  the  effect  of  the  new  federal 
rule  on  their  state  practices.  The  crucial 
impact  of  Mapp.  however,  has  doubtless 
been  felt  in  the  trial  courts  and  at  prelimi- 
nary hearings  in  magistrates'  courts.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  trial  court  decisions  are 
reported  and.  except  for  scattered  observa 
tions  on  magistrates  actions  in  preliminary 
hearings,  the  experience  at  that  level  is  vir- 
tually totally  lost. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  search  and  sei 
zure  case  law  at  preliminary  hearings  and  in 
the  trial  courts  cannot  be  comprehensively 
catalogued  in  order  to  provide  precedents 
for  future  decisions,  and  even  more  impor 
tantly.  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  the 
policy  and  social  justifications  for  a  far 
reaching  decision  like  Mapp  v.  Ohio.  That 
decision  might  be  reconsidered  if  sufficient 
recorded  experience  were  available  to  illu- 
minate the  practical  day-by-day  conse- 
quences of  the  exclusionary  principle. 

To  shed  some  light  on  Mapp's  impact  on 
law  enforcement  in  a  major  city  and  state 
which  had  formerly  admitted  evidence  re- 
gardless of  the  method  of  seizure,  this  Arti 
cle  will  concentrate  on  the  grass-roots  expe 
Hence  in  Philadelphia  and  the  reaction,  in 
oral  argument  as  well  as  written  decision,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  appellate  courts.  Such  an 
analysis  is  possible  because  the  Appeals  Di- 
vision of  the  Philadelphia  District  Attor- 
ney's Office  has  handled  the  search  and  sei 
zure  problems  as  they  arose  on  pretrial  mo- 
tions as  well  as  in  appellate  arguments.  The 
composite  picture  shows  an  evolving  state 
common  law  on  such  issues  as:  what  const  i 
tutes  a  reasonable  search:  the  effect  ol  con- 
sent on  eliminating  the  need  for  probable 
cause:  the  required  contents  of  a  search 
warrant,  and  the  procedure  for  raising  ob- 
jections based  on  Mapp. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  But  as  I  noted  at 
that  time,  the  initial  reaction  in  the 
Pennsylvania  courts  was  one  of 
dismay.  The  superior  court  character- 
ized Mapp  against  Ohio  as  a  hurricane 
which  swept  over  our  fair  land  last 
June.  One  Philadelphia  trial  court 
judge  was  so  surprised  by  the  Mapp 
holding  that  he  said  it  applied  only  to 
Ohio  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  until 
the  Pennsylvania  appellate  courts  told 
him  otherwise.  Another  Philadelphia 
county  judge  when  first  confronted 
with  Mapp  refused  to  follow  it.  reason- 
ing that  the  new  interpretation  came 
from  a  divided  Court  and  he  agreed 
with  the  dissenters.  One  law-enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Liquor  Control  Board  turned  a  centu- 
ry-old phrase  and  called  the  new  na- 
tional exclusionary  rule  the  "Dred 
Mapp  decision." 

There  was  great  dismay  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  I  think  across  the  Nation  at 
that  time.  Had  the  Congress  sought  to 
cure   or  alter   the  situation   then,   I 


would  suggest  that  it  might  have  been 
very  timely  indeed. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  law  enforce- 
ment has  now  accommodated  itself  to 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  decisions  of 
Mapp  against  Ohio  and  Weeks  against 
United  States. 

I  would  refer  to  the  famous  quota- 
tion from  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  when  he  wrote  in  "The 
Common  Law  '  back  in  1881  that.  "The 
life  of  a  law  has  not  been  logic:  it  has 
been  experience.'  That  is  as  true 
today  as  it  was  103  year  ago  when  Jus- 
tice Holmes  first  wrote  it.  Our  experi- 
ence has  been  that  law  enforcement 
has  indeed  become  accommodated  to 
the  exclusionary  rule. 

I  would  point,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
1979  General  Accounting  Office  study 
of  some  2.804  cases  in  36  U.S.  attor- 
neys' offices  around  the  country, 
which  found  that  the  exclusionary 
rule  had  a  low  impact  on  prosecutors. 
In  only  four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
cases  did  the  U.S.  attorney  decline  to 
prosecute  a  case  primarily  because  of 
search  and  seizure  problems.  Overall, 
the  evidence  was  excluded  in  court  on 
fourth  amendment  grounds  in  only  1-3 
percent  of  the  cases.  Fourth  amend- 
ment motions  were  filed  in  10  percent 
of  the  cases:  where  filed.  80  percent  of 
those  cases  were  granted  an  evidentia- 
ry hearing  on  the  motions:  and  the 
motions  were  denied  in  85  percent  of 
the  cases. 

Similarly  in  1982.  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Justice  made  a  study  of  felo- 
nies in  the  California  State  courts 
from  1976  through  1979  and  found 
only  a  slightly  greater  impact  from 
the  exclusionary  rule.  Overall.  4.8  per- 
cent of  all  cases  declined  for  prosecu- 
tion were  declined  because  of  search 
and  seizure  problems:  3.7  percent  of  all 
court  dismissals  of  felonies  were  for 
search  and  seizure  reasons,  and  a 
breakdown  showed  a  large  number  in- 
volved drug  charges.  71.5  percent,  rob- 
bery only  2.1  percent,  rape  only  3  per- 
cent, and  murder  just  1  percent. 

From  my  one  experience  in  law  en- 
forcement, including  the  job  of  district 
attorney  in  Philadelphia.  I  know  that 
after  we  distributed  an  extensive 
memorandum  on  the  subject,  reviewed 
with  police  officers,  held  lecture  ses- 
sions after  evidence  was  presented, 
and  screened  cases,  we  were  able  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Mapp  decision. 

As  I  noted  again  in  the  law  review 
article  in  1962: 

[Tlhe  police  have  been  seriously  handi- 
capped by  the  exclusionary  rule  in  the  first 
year  after  Mapp.  The  right  to  privacy  has 
not  been  significantly  promoted  during  that 
time  since  the  police  have  not  fully  under- 
stood and  hence  not  fully  complied  with  the 
Mapp  rule.  Initially,  the  only  beneficiary 
has  been  the  acquitted  criminal.  But  in  the 
future  it  is  probable  that  altered  police 
practices  will  enhance  the  right  of  privacy 
and  the  police  should  learn  to  function  rea- 


sonably well  within  the  confines  of  the  ex- 
clusionary rule. 

It  is  my  judgment  now.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, some  22  years  later,  that  the 
police  have  learned  to  function  within 
the  confines  of  the  exclusionary  rule. 

It  is  also  my  view  that  were  S.  1764 
to  be  passed,  there  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant loss  of  privacy:  that  the  benefits 
which  have  been  gained  would  be  sig- 
nificantly lost;  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  would  be  attempting  to 
alter  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  that  police 
would  inevitably  conclude  that  they 
could  cut  back  on  the  care  that  they 
exercise  to  enter  homes,  to  enter  auto- 
mobiles, to  enter  buildings  of  all  sorts, 
and  on  procedures  and  practices  used 
to  stop  people  on  personal  searches 
and  seizures.  That  would  be  unwise 
and  an  unwarranted  retrogression  of 
the  law  of  privacy. 

I  would  submit  further,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  is  wise  in  our  society  to 
leave  this  issue  within  the  purview  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  as  Congress  has  chosen  to  do 
for  the  past  23  years  since  the  Mapp 
decision.  As  noted  by  Senator  Ma- 
THiAS.  and  I  shall  not  repeat  much  of 
what  he  said,  there  are  cases  now 
pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  argued  less  than  a 
month  ago  on  January  17,  1984,  which 
pose  this  issue  of  the  good-faith  excep- 
tion. It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  con- 
troversy and  subject  to  extensive 
debate  whether  the  Court  or  the  Con- 
gress is  better  equipped  at  this  stage 
to  make  the  essential  judgments  as  to 
whether  the  good-faith  exclusion 
ought  to  be  made. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  the  Con- 
gress, as  the  legislative  body,  does 
have  the  paramount  determination  on 
public  policy  questions,  but  that  in  a 
case  like  this  one,  where  the  Congress 
has  deferred  to  the  Court  for  so  long, 
and  the  Court  has  engaged  in  such  ex- 
tensive discussions  and  analyses  on  the 
exclusionary  rule,  it  is  better  practice 
at  this  time  to  leave  this  issue  to  the 
Court. 

Congress  might  take  congressional 
notice,  so  to  speak,  of  the  current  con- 
servative nature  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  If  it  is  wise  to 
alter  the  exclusionary  rule  with  the 
good  faith  exception,  can  expect  the 
more  conservative  Court  to  enter  that 
sort  of  a  judgment.  This  is  not  the 
same  Court  which  decided  Mapp  in 
1961  followed  by  Escobedo.  followed 
by  Miranda,  followed  by  Gault,  in  a 
range  of  decisions  by  the  Court  which 
expanded  rights  at  that  time,  but 
rather  this  is  a  Court  with  a  very 
strong  bent  for  a  conservative  ap- 
proach. Their  analysis  has  been  very 
extensive  indeed. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
useful  that  the  brief  comments  of  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart  directed  to  the  good 
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faith  exception  as  part  of  this  Harlan 
Fiske  Stone  lectures,  reprinted  in  a 
few  pages  in  the  Columbia  Law 
Review,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  few  pages,  less  than  5 
pages,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Good  Faith  Exception 

The  most  hotly  debated  means  by  which 
the  exclusionary  rule  could  be  modified 
would  be  "not  to  require  the  exclusion  of 
evidence  obtained  in  the  reasonable  belief 
that  the  search  and  seizure  at  issue  was  con- 
sistent with  the  Fourth  Amendment."  That 
is  the  issue  on  which  the  Supreme  Court 
last  Term  invited  and  heard  reargument  in 
the  case  of  Illinois  v.  Gates.  A  version  of 
this  so-called  "good  faith  exception  "  was 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fifth  Circuit  in  United  States 
v.  Williams,  and  by  Justice  White,  concur- 
ring in  the  judgment  in  Gates.  The  Attor- 
ney General's  Task  Force  on  Violent  Crime 
has  endorsed  such  an  exception.  During  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Law  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  held  hearings  on  legisla- 
tion that  would  create  such  an  exception, 
and  similar  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
98th  Congress. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  the  good  faith 
exception  rests  on  three  premises.  First. 
under  Calandra  and  its  progeny,  exclusion 
is  required  only  where  its  deterrent  effects 
outweigh  its  costs.  Second,  when  a  police  of- 
ficer acts  with  reasonable,  but  mistaken, 
belief  that  his  conduct  is  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  the  fourth  amendment,  the 
rule's  deterrent  purpose  would  not  be  served 
by  exclusion,  because,  by  hypothesis,  the 
police  officer  acts  in  a  manner  that  should 
not  be  discouraged.  Third,  exclusion  fre- 
quently results  in  the  freeing  of  the  guilty— 
by  general  agreement  a  terrible  social  cost— 
and  therefore  exclusion  should  not  be  re- 
quired where  the  police  officer  reasonably 
believed  his  actions  were  constitutional. 

Opponents  of  the  good  faith  exception 
have  taken  issue  with  all  three  of  these 
premises.  On  the  first  point,  they  argue 
that— contrary  to  the  language  in  the  Ca- 
landra opinion  calling  for  a  careful  weigh- 
ing of  costs  and  benefits— the  use  of  illegally 
obtained  evidence  at  trial  is  itself  a  violation 
of  the  fourth  amendment.  In  addition  they 
seek  to  revive  the  now  dormant  "imperative 
of  judicial  integrity"  as  an  independent 
basi^  for  exclusion. 

Most  of  the  opponents'  arguments,  howev- 
er, are  directed  at  the  second  premise— that 
the  rule's  deterrent  purpose  would  not  be 
served  by  excluding  evidence  seized  by  a 
police  officer  acting  with  the  reasonable, 
but  mistaken,  belief  that  his  conduct  was 
consistent  with  the  fourth  amendment. 
Critics  of  the  proposed  point  out— correctly, 
in  my  view— that  the  exclusionary  rule  is 
not  designed  to  serve  a  "specific  deterrence" 
function:  that  is,  it  is  not  designed  to  punish 
the  particular  police  officer  for  violating  a 
person's  fourth  amendment  rights.  Instead, 
the  rule  is  designed  to  produce  a  'systemat- 
ic deterrence";  the  exclusionary  rule  is  in- 
tended to  create  an  incentive  for  law  en- 
forcement officials  to  establish  procedures 
by  which  police  officers  are  trained  to 
comply  with  the  fourth  amendment  because 
the  purpose  of  the  criminal  justice  system- 
bringing  criminals  to  justice— can  be 
achieved  only  when  evidence  of  guilt  may  be 


used  against  defendants.  Adopting  a  good 
faith  exception,  opponents  argue,  would  put 
a  premium  on  ignorance  and  would  reduce 
the  incentive  for  police  departments  to  train 
their  officers  to  comply  with  the  fourth 
amendment. 

With  respect  to  the  third  premise,  that 
the  benefits  of  the  good  faith  exception  out- 
weigh its  costs,  opponents  of  the  proposal 
argue— again,  correctly  in  my  view— that 
adopting  it  would  have  a  profound  symbolic 
effect  on  the  public's,  and  more  importantly 
the  police's,  perception  of  the  Court's  com- 
mitment to  enforce  strictly  the  require- 
ments of  the  fourth  amendment.  They  also 
argue  that  the  adoption  of  the  good  faith 
exception  would  prevent  the  courts  from  re- 
solving recurring  questions  about  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  fourth  amendment, 
since  there  would  be  no  need  to  address  the 
question  of  whether  an  officer's  actions 
were  constitutional  so  long  as  they  were 
"reasonable. "' 

In  my  view  there  are  a  number  of  addi- 
tional problems  with  the  proposals  for  a 
good  faith  exception  now  under  discussion. 
First,  in  many  instances,  reasonable  mis- 
takes by  law  enforcement  officials  are  al- 
ready tolerated  by  the  fourth  amendment. 
In  recent  years  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  allegations  of  negligent  falsehood  or  in- 
nocent mistake  of  fact  are  insufficient  to  set 
aside  a  search  warrant  and  that  reliance  on 
a  substantive  criminal  statute  later  held  un- 
constitutional does  not  dissipate  a  finding  of 
probable  cause.  Thus,  if  the  officer's  reason- 
able belief  in  the  constitutionality  of  his  ac- 
tions is  mistaken  only  because  it  is  based  on 
an  erroneous  view  of  the  facts  or  of  the 
criminal  statutes  to  be  enforced,  and  not  on 
an  erroneous  view  of  what  the  fourth 
amendment  requires.  I  am  not  sure  that  his 
conduct  can  be  said  to  violate  the  fourth 
amendment  at  all.  However,  if  the  proposal 
is  to  tolerate  searches  and  seizures  where, 
despite  the  deference  given  to  the  magis- 
trate's determination,  a  reviewing  court 
cannot  conclude  that  the  police  officer  had 
probable  cause— even  while  giving  the  offi- 
cer the  benefit  of  the  doubt  where  he  rea- 
sonably relied  on  a  mistaken  view  of  the  law 
or  the  facts— it  approaches  the  "subjective" 
good  faith  approach  condemned  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  nearly  twenty  .vears  ago  in 
Beck  V.  Oft  to. 

We  may  assume  that  the  officers  acted  in 
good  faith  in  arresting  the  petitioner.  But 
■good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  arresting  offi- 
cers is  not  enough."  ...  If  subjective  good 
faith  alone  were  the  test,  the  protections  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment  would  evaporate, 
and  the  people  would  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers,  and  effects,"  only  in 
the  discretion  of  the  police." 

Supporters  of  the  proposal  respond  that 
subjective  good  faith  is  not  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy the  test— the  officer's  belief  that  the 
fourth  amendment  tolerates  the  conduct  at 
issue  must  be  a  reasonable  one.  However, 
this  response  fails  to  justify  the  proposed 
good  faith  exception.  Consider  how  this  ap- 
proach would  work  in  real  cases.  There  are 
four  kinds  of  situations  in  which  a  police  of- 
ficer could  have  a  reasonable,  but  mistaken, 
belief  that  the  fourth  amendment  permits  a 
particular  search  or  seizure.  The  first  is 
where  the  officer  acts  in  conformity  with 
the  fourth  amendments  requirements  as 
they  stood  at  the  time  of  the  search,  and 
those  requirements  changed  dramatically 
because  of  a  judicial  decision  rendered  after 
the  search.  The  Court  has  ruled,  however, 
that  fourth  amendment  decisions  announc- 
ing a  "clear  break"  with  past  precedent  are 


not  to  be  applied  retroactively  to  exclude 
evidence  seized  in  compliance  with  then-ex- 
isting standards.  Thus,  in  this  sort  of  case 
the  proposed  exception  is  unnecessary.  The 
second  situation  occurs  when  a  police  offi- 
cer's conduct  falls  into  what  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  "unsettled  area"  of  fourth 
amendment  law  that  is  settled  by  the  courts 
after  the  conduct  but  before  the  trial  at 
issue.  During  the  1981  Term,  the  Supreme 
Court  rejected  the  argument  that  the  new 
precedent  should  not  be  applied  retroactive- 
ly in  those  situations,  ruling  that  resolving 
all  unsettled  fourth  amendment  questions 
nonretroactively  would  give  law  enforce- 
ment officials  "little  incentive  to  err  on  the 
side  of  constitutional  behavior." 

These  same  concerns  govern  the  third 
kind  of  situation  in  which  the  good  faith  ex- 
ception might  be  invoked,  where  the  search 
at  issue  presents  the  occasion  for  the  trial 
court  to  settle  a  previously  unsettled  ques- 
tion of  fourth  amendment  jurisprudence.  If 
the  courts  admit  illegally  obtained  evidence 
in  such  situations,  there  would  be  little 
reason  for  police  officers  to  err  on  the  side 
of  caution  where  constitutional  principles 
are  unsettled.  Furthermore,  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  or  not  to  require  exclusion 
in  this  situation  is  similar  to  a  determina- 
tion whether  or  not  to  apply  a  new  constitu- 
tional principle  in  the  case  which  announces 
it.  If  a  party  who  brings  such  unsettled 
questions  before  the  courts  is  to  be  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  a  ruling  in  his  favor,  there 
may  be  a  rather  strong  incentive  not  to  be 
such  a  party. 

In  the  fourth  Situation  a  police  officer  has 
a  "reasonable  "  but  mistaken  view  of  what 
settled  fourth  amendment  principles  require 
in  a  praticular  context.  I  doubt  that  an  ex- 
ception for  this  type  of  conduct  is  either 
wise  or  constitutional.  Consider  this  hypo- 
thetical: a  police  officer,  reasonably  well 
trained,  one  may  assume,  undertakes  a 
search  believing  that  he  is  acting  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Constitution.  Under  well-set- 
tled precedent,  however,  his  conduct  vio- 
lates the  fourth  amendment.  Assuming 
that,  in  fact,  the  courts  have  explicated  the 
requirements  of  the  fourth  amendment  in 
less  than  perfectly  comprehensible  rules, 
one  may  grant  that  there  can  be  such  a  rea- 
sonable mistake  as  to  what  the  Constitution 
requires.  However,  one  may  argue  with 
some  force  that  rejection  of  an  exception 
for  this  sort  of  "good  faith  "  conduct  is  re- 
quired by  the  Court's  decision  in  United 
States  V.  Johnson.  There  the  Court  rejected 
the  government's  argument  that  retroactive 
application  of  a  decision  resolving  an  unset- 
tled question  of  fourth  amendment  law 
"would  not  serve  the  policies  underlying  the 
exclusionary  rule."  If.  as  the  Court  held, 
those  policies  are  served  by  requiring  exclu- 
sion when  police  officers  make  a  mistake 
while  acting  in  a  constitutional  "gray  area." 
it  is  clear  that  the  same  policies  are  served 
when  officers  act  unconstitutionally  by  en- 
gaging in  conduct  that  is  prohibited  under 
settled  fourth  amendment  precedent.  Fur- 
thermore, if  this  exception  were  adopted, 
police  officers  might  shift  the  focus  of  their 
inquiry  from  "what  does  the  fourth  amend- 
ment require?"  to  "what  will  the  courts 
allow  me  to  get  away  with?  "  It  seems  inevi- 
table in  these  circumstances  that  adoption 
of  the  proposed  exception  would  result  in 
more  fourth  amendment  violations. 

There  is  a  last  troubling  aspect  of  the 
good  faith  exception.  One  version  of  the 
proposal  would  accept  an  officer's  reliance 
on  a  search  warrant  obtained  without  Inten- 
tional misrepresentation  as  conclusive  proof 
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of  his  good  faith  regardless  of  whether  the 
warrant  was  based  on  probable  cause.  Cur- 
rently a  magistrate's  determination  that 
probable  cause  exists  must  be  accorded  con- 
siderable deference.  This  is  as  it  should  be 
because  that  deference  gives  rise  to  a  proper 
allocation  of  responsibilities  l)etween  magis- 
trates and  reviewing  courts.  But.  if  the 
fourth  amendment  s  probable  cause  require 
ment  is  to  t)e  enforced,  reviewing  courts 
must  have  the  authority  on  occasion  to 
inform  magistrates  in  a  meaningful  way 
that  warrants  based  on  something  less  than 
probable  cause  are  not  to  be  tolerated.  Now 
as  I  said,  supporters  of  the  rule  argue  that 
reviewing  courts  could  determine  whether  a 
search  warrant  was  supposed  by  probable 
cause  even  if  a  good  faith  exception  were 
adopted.  There  are  constitutional  questions 
about  this  approach,  but  let  us  assume  that 
courts  may  admit  evidence  obtained  in  rea- 
sonable good  faith  while  declaring  that  the 
warrant  pursuant  to  which  it  was  obtained 
was  not  supported  by  probable  cause 
Where  this  is  done,  the  magistrate  may  re 
cieve  an  opinion,  perhaps  years  after  signing 
the  warrant,  informing  him  that  a  mistake 
was  made.  But  there  is  no  incentive— apart 
from  a  professional  desire  to  comply  with 
the  fourth  amendment  — for  that  magistrate 
to  refrain  from  repeating  the  same  mistake 
in  the  future  or  from  granting  any  colorable 
request  for  a  search  warrant. 

CONCLUSION 

One  of  the  great  benefits  of  being  a  re 
tired,  rather  than  an  active.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  is  that  I  may  take  the  liberty  of 
posing  difficult  questions  without  incurring 
the  obligation  to  decide  the  cases  in  which 
they  arise.  My  retirement  has  aUso  enabled 
me  to  take  the  opportunity  to  share  my  per- 
sonal thoughts  about  the  exclusionary  rule 
with  you.  I  have  suggested  that  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  is  a  constitutionally  mandated 
remedy,  necessary  to  enforce  the  fourth  and 
fourteenth  amendments,  and  that  proposals 
to  modify  the  rule  must  preserve  an  effec- 
tive remedy.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
proposed  good  faith  modifications  fail  to 
meet  this  constitutionally  mandated  stand- 
ard. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  In  sum,  therefore. 
Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  precludes 
the  good  faith  amendment,  that  the 
demonstrated  accommodation  by 
State  law  enforcement  shows  there  is 
no  need,  and  that  whatever  change  is 
necessary  should  t)e  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
states,  which  has  this  matter  under 
active  consideration  at  the  present 
time. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  commend  Senator  Thurmond, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  the  other  nine  mem- 
l)ers  of  that  committee  that  voted  to 
report  S.  1764.  a  bill  we  need  enacted 
into  law.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look 
beyond  all  the  technical  aspects  of 
this  court-made  rule  to  the  everyday 
applications  of  the  exclusionary  rule 
and  ask.  "Has  justice  been  served?"  I 
want  us  to  consider  what  the  Ameri- 
can public  thinks  on  this  issue. 

The  abuse  of  the  exclusion«u-y  rule 
has  caused  a  disdain  and  disrespect 


toward  our  judicial  system.  When 
straight-forward  evidence  is  excluded 
from  a  trial  or  a  clear  and  convincing 
conviction  is  overturned,  both  due  to  a 
technicality,  is  justice  really  being 
served?  Are  we  affording  equal  rights 
under  the  law  or  are  we  not  really 
going  l)eyond  reason  in  our  protection 
of  the  accused? 

My  attention  became  more  focused 
on  the  need  for  reform  of  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  in  November  of  last  year. 
At  that  time  Judge  Ralph  Thompson, 
who  is  a  Federal  judge  sitting  on  the 
U.S.  District  Court  Ijench  in  Oklaho- 
ma City,  handed  down  a  remarkable, 
and  I  believe  landmark,  decision  in 
United  Slates  of  America  against 
Owens.  Judge  Thompson  carved  out  a 
■good  faith"  exception  to  the  exclu- 
sionary rule. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  that 
they  read  this  decision,  which  vividly 
points  out  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
For  that  reason  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent Mr.  President  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  of  copy  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  against  Owens  decision  and  of 
a  front  page  article  of  November  29, 
1983.  entitled  "  Bad'  Search  Criminal 
Evidence  is  Admitted."  from  an  Okla- 
homa City  newspaper,  the  Journal 
Record,  and  an  editorial  on  Judge 
Thompson's  ruling  which  appeared  in 
the  November  30,  1983.  Oklahoma 
City  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
THE  Western  District  of  Oklahoma 

United  States  of   America.   Plaintiff,   vs. 
Merle  Ellis  Owens.  Defendant:  No.  CR-83 
240  T. 

MEIMORANDUM  OPINION  AND  ORDER 

The  defendant  is  charged  by  a  two  count 
Indictment.  Count  I  charging  him  with  con 
spiracy  to  possess  cocaine  with  intent  to  dis- 
tribute In  violation  of  21  U.S.C.  §846  and 
Count  II  charging  him  with  po.ssession  with 
Intent  to  distribute  in  violation  of  21  U.S.C. 
!l841(a)(l>. 

Before  the  Court  for  consideration  is  (1 ) 
defendants  Motion  to  Suppress  Evidence. 
(2)  his  Motion  for  Judgment  of  Acquittal  as 
to  Count  I  of  the  Indictment,  and  (3)  the 
case  on  Its  merits. 

On  November  14.  1983.  the  Court  heard 
testimony  and  arguments  addressed  to  the 
defendant  s  Motion  to  Suppress  Evidence, 
which  was  taken  under  advisement.  There- 
after the  defendant  waived  his  right  to  a 
jury  trial  and  the  case  was  presented  to  the 
Court  sitting  without  a  jury.  At  the  close  of 
the  governments  case  the  defendant  moved 
for  judgment  of  acquittal  on  Count  I  of  the 
indictment  on  the  grounds  that  the  govern- 
ment had  failed  to  present  any  evidence  in 
support  of  it. 

This  Memorandum  Opinion  and  Order 
contains  rulings  l>oth  on  the  defendant's 
motions  as  well  as  the  Court's  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  of  law  from  the  trial. 

THE  CONSPIRACY  COUNT 

As  to  Count  I  of  the  indictment,  the  gov- 
ernment failed  to  present  any  evidence  of 
an  agreement  between  the  defendant  and 
another  concerning   possession   of   the  co- 


caine with  an  intent  to  distribute  it.  In  the 
aljsence  of  evidence  concerning  such  an 
agreement,  a  finding  that  the  defendant 
conspired  with  others  cannot  be  made. 
United  States  v.  Vergard.  687  F.  2d  57  (5th 
Cir.  1982):  United  States  v.  Houde.  596  P.  2d 
696  (5th  Cir.  1979).  cerL  denied,  444  U.S.  965 
'1979).  Accordingly,  the  defendant's  motion 
for  judgment  of  acquittal  as  to  Count  I  of 
the  indictment  is  sustained.  Rule  29.  Feder- 
al Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

THE  POSSESSION  COUNT 

As  to  Count  11.  the  evidence  presented  at 
trial  established  that  approximately  2.3 
ounces  of  cocaine  that  was  88  to  89  percent 
pure,  a  triple  beam  scale  for  measuring  pre- 
cise quantities  in  small  amounts,  a  quantity 
of  a  diluting  agent.  Mannitol.  a  quantity  of 
marijuana,  various  drug  paraphernalia  and 
a  loaded  gun  were  recovered  by  the  police  in 
the  defendant's  motel  room  under  circum- 
stances more  specifically  descrit)ed  hereaf- 
ter. The  cocaine  had  a  "street  value"  of 
al)out  $60,000.  The  defendant  was  the  sole 
registered  guest  and  occupied  his  motel 
■■oom  with  a  female  companion  for  an  ex- 
tended fjeriod  of  time  prior  to  and  at  the 
time  of.  his  arrest.  During  his  occupancy 
the  defendant  had  received  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of  incoming  telephone  calls 
and  visits  of  short  duration  by  unidentified 
persons  all  of  which  aroused  the  suspicion 
of  the  motel  management  and  prompted 
surveillance  of  the  room. 

These  circumstances  are  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish the  defendant  was  in  constructive 
possession  of  the  cocaine.  "Constructive  pos- 
.session  "  of  a  controlled  substance  occurs 
when  a  person  does  not  have  physical  pos- 
.session  but  does  have  th*-  intent  and  capa- 
bility of  maintaining  dominion  and  control 
of  the  substance  or  the  ability  to  reduce  it 
to  actual  possession.  United  Slates  v.  Marti- 
ne3.  588  P.2d  495  (5th  Cir.  1979). 

In  view  of  the  quantity  of  cocaine  seized 
in  the  presence  of  a  diluting  agent,  the  sen- 
sitive measuring  device,  and  the  circum- 
stances and  activities  described,  the  reasona- 
ble inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  defend- 
ant intended  to  distribute  a  portion  of  his 
supply  to  others.  United  States  v.  Ramxrez- 
Rodriques.  552  F.2d  883  (9th  Cir.  1977).  21 
use.  §802(11)  defines  distribute'  to 
mean  to  deliver"  21  U.S.C.  §802(8)  defines 
"deliver"  to  mean  "the  actual.  con.structive. 
or  attempted  transfer  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance. The  government  is  not  required  to 
establish  the  existence  or  anticipation  of  a 
sale.  United  States  v.  Workopich.  479  F.2d 
1142  (5th  Cir.  1973).  Moreover,  the  mere 
passing  of  narcotics  between  two  individuals 
for  their  own  personal  use  constitutes  a  dis- 
tribution. United  States  v.  Branch.  483  F.2d 
955  (9th  Cir.  1973).  The  defendant  was  the 
sole  registered  occupant  of  the  motel  room 
in  which  the  cocaine  was  discovered.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  cocaine 
was  jointly  acquired  by  the  defendant  and 
his  companion,  see.  United  States  v.  Sici- 
derski.  548  F.2d  445  (2nd  Cir.  1977).  Even  if 
the  defendant  did  not  intend  to  sell  the  co- 
caine to  others,  he  at  least  possessed  it  with 
the  intention  of  sharing  it  with  another. 

Accordingly,  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to 
establish  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  defendant  constructively  possessed  the 
cocaine  with  the  intent  to  distribute  it  in 
violation  of  21  U.S.C.  5  841(a)(1).  prortded, 
the  cocaine  In  his  possession  is  legally  ad- 
missible in  his  trial.  Thus,  the  admissibility 
of  the  cocaine,  as  the  product  of  a  warrant- 
less search,  as  challenged  by  the  defendant's 
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Motion  to  Suppress  Evidence,  is  the  deter- 
minative issue  of  the  case. 

THE  MOTION  TO  SUPPRESS  EVIDENCE 

After  keeping  the  defendant's  room  under 
surveillance  thoughout  the  preceding  night, 
on  the  morning  of  September  12,  1983.  Offi- 
cer Epperly.  accompanied  by  Officer  Mat- 
thews. t)oth  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Police 
Department,  returned  to  the  motel  where 
they  requested  a  public  records  check  on 
the  license  tag  of  the  defendant's  car.  They 
were  advised  that  the  license  tag  had  been 
reported  stolen.  The  officers  kept  the  de- 
fendant's room  under  further  surveillance. 
Between  7:30  and  12:00  noon  they  observed 
a  female  looking  out  of  the  room  from  time 
to  time.  Additionally,  it  is  noted  that  the 
motel  manager  may  have  requested  the  offi- 
cers to  enter  the  room  and  remove  the  occu- 
pants and  their  possessions  on  the  basis 
that  the  defendant  had  registered  as.  and 
been  charged  for.  a  single  occupancy  where- 
as two  persons  occupied  the  room,  and  fur- 
ther that  the  defendant  was  unpaid  beyond 
check-out  time  without  permission.  About 
noon.  Officers  Epperly  and  Matthews,  to- 
gether with  another  officer.  Digby.  devised 
a  plan  to  entice  the  defendant  out  of  his 
room,  pursuant  to  which  Digby.  who  was 
not  in  uniform,  knocked  on  the  door  of  the 
room  and.  posing  as  a  motel  emplo.vee. 
asked  the  defendant  to  move  his  car  so  that 
maintenance  could  be  performed  on  the 
parking  lot.  When  the  defendant  departed 
his  room  and  got  into  his  car.  he  was  arrest- 
ed on  the  felony  charge  of  receiving  stolen 
property.  After  securing  the  defendant.  Ep- 
perly and  other  officers  proceeded  to  enter 
the  defendant's  room  where  they  discovered 
the  defendant's  companion  asleep  on  a  bed. 
Also  located  about  the  room  were  the  mari- 
juana cigarettes,  the  various  items  of  drug- 
related  paraphernalia,  the  triple  beam  scale, 
various  chemicals,  glassware  and  the  loaded 
gun.  They  opened  a  dresser  drawer  and  in  it 
found  two  closed  bags  containing  the  co- 
caine. The  search  and  seizure  were  conduct- 
ed without  their  first  having  obtained  a 
search  warrant. 

The  question  here  is  whether  the  extent 
of  the  search  conducted  in  the  defendant's 
room  can  be  justified  as  an  exception  to  the 
requirement  for  a  search  warrant  under  the 
Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.'  A  search  conducted 
without  a  warrant  is  valid  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  complies  with  the  particular  require- 
ments of  the  justifying  exception  unless  in- 
formation validly  discovered  during  the 
search  justifies  a  further  search  pursuant  to 
one  of  the  exceptions.  Here  the  defendant 
was  validly  arrested  while  occupying  a 
motor  vehicle  with  a  stolen  license  tag.  Inas- 
much as  the  police  officers  believed,  not  un- 
reasonably, that  the  defendant  had  a  com- 


'  There  are  generally  nine  recognized  exceptions 
to  the  Fourth  Amendment  requirement  that  police 
officers  must  obtain  judicial  approval  to  conduct  a 
searcii.  These  exceptions  are  as  follows:  (1)  search 
conducted  Incident  to  a  valid  arrest.  Chimel  v.  Cali- 
fornia. 395  U.S.  752  (1969);  (2)  a  stop  and  frisk. 
Terry  i:  Ohio.  392  U.S.  1  (1968):  (3)  a  search  con- 
ducted under  exigent  circumstances  that  compel 
the  search  to  occur.  Mincey  v.  Arizona.  437  U.S.  385 
( 1978):  (4)  a  search  of  a  motor  vehicle  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. Michigan  v.  Long. U.S. (1983). 

51  U.S.I^.W.  5231;  (5)  evidence  in  plain  view.  Coo(- 
idge  V.  New  Hampshire.  403  U.S.  443  (1971):  (6)  air- 
port searches  to  prevent  air  piracy;  (7)  border  and 
customs  searches.  United  States  v.  Ramsey.  431  U.S. 
606  (1977):  (8)  Searches  conducted  in  a  security  in- 
stitution such  as  a  prison.  Larua  v.  New  York.  370 
U.S.  139  (1962):  and  (9)  a  search  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  a  valid  consent,  Schneckloth  v.  Bustamonie. 
412  U.S.  218(1973). 


panion  in  his  motel  room  who  posed  a  risk 
to  their  personal  safety,  the  officers  were 
justified  under  the  exigent  circumstances  to 
enter  the  defendant's  room  in  order  to  neu- 
tralize the  possibility  of  harm.  Inasmuch  as 
the  officers  were  validly  present  in  the 
room,  they  could  seize  any  contraband  or 
evidence  of  criminal  activity  which  was  in 
their  plain  view.  Coolidge  v.  New  Hamp- 
shire, supra. 

However,  none  of  the  generally  recognized 
exceptions  would  have  permitted  the  offi- 
cers to  extend  their  warrantless  search  into 
the  contents  of  a  closed  container  in  a 
closed  dresser  drawer  under  the.se  circum- 
stances. 

Therefore  the  cocaine  offered  as  evidence 
against  the  defendant  was  seized  by  the 
police  as  the  result  of  an  unauthorized 
search.  If  the  "exclusionary  rule"  is  applied 
absolutely,  such  evidence  of  defendant"s 
guilt  must  be  excluded  and  the  defendant 
acquitted.  If  the  rule  is  not  applied,  or  if  a 
"good  faith  exception"  to  the  rule  is  ap- 
plied, the  evidence  is  admissible  and  the  de- 
fendant is  found  guilty. 

THE  EXCLUSIONARY  RULE 

The  exclusionary  rule  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  itself.  It  had  its  birth  in 
1914  when  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decided  Weeks  v.  United  States.  232 
U.S.  383  (1914).  There  it  was  held  that  the 
u.se  at  trial  of  illegally  seized  evidence  con- 
stituted prejudicial  error.  The  holding  was 
justified  on  the  grounds  that  the  remedy  it 
had  fashioned  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
individuals  privacy  as  secured  by  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  More  recently,  the 
remedy  fashioned  in  Weeks  has  been  justi- 
fied on  the  grounds  that  its  "prime  purpose 
is  to  deter  future  unlawful  police  conduct". 
United  States  v.  Calandra.  414  U.S.  338  at 
347  (1974).  However,  decisions  of  the  Court 
increasingly  question  the  efficacy  of  the 
rule  for  this  purpose,  express  concern  for 
the  high  price  society  is  paying  for  the 
doubtful  beneficial  effects  it  is  providing 
and  continue  to  make  significant  departures 
from  its  application  in  certain  circum- 
stances. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Bivens  v.  Six 
Unknown  Named  Agents.  403  U.S.  388  (1971) 
at  416.  Chief  Justice  Burger  stated  "there  is 
no  empirical  evidence  to  support  the  claim 
that  the  rule  actually  deters  illegal  conduct 
of  law"  enforcement  officials."  In  Calandra. 
supra,  the  Court  held  that  the  rule  "has 
never  been  interpreted  to  proscribe  the  use 
of  illegally  seized  evidence  in  all  proceedings 
or  against  all  persons.'"-' 

In  Stone  v.  Powell.  428  U.S.  465  (1976).  the 
Court  denied  application  of  the  rule  in  fed- 
eral habeas  corpus  review  of  state  convic- 
tions under  certain  conditions,  while  other- 
wise reaffirming  its  adherence  to  the  rule. 
However,  the  Court  also  indicated  that  it 


-■  In  Calandra,  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
extend  the  application  of  the  rule  to  grand  jury 
proceedings.  In  reaching  this  conclusion,  the  Court 
balanced  "the  potential  injury  to  the  historic  role 
and  functions  of  the  grand  jury  against  the  poten- 
tial benefits  of  the  rule.  "  In  United  States  v. 
Payner.  447  U.S.  727  (1980).  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
fused to  apply  the  rule  at  trial  to  evidence  unlaw- 
fully seized  from  a  third  party  not  before  the  court 
by  weighing  the  benefits  of  the  rule  to  the  detri- 
ment caused  by  its  imposition.  In  reaching  its  con- 
clusion, the  Court  cited  Elkins  v.  United  States.  364 
U.S.  206  (1960).  for  the  proposition  that:  "(Alny  ap- 
parent limitation  upon  the  process  of  discovering 
truth  in  a  federal  trial  ought  to  be  imposed  only 
upon  the  basis  of  considerations  which  outweigh 
the  general  need  for  untrammeled  disclosure  of 
competent  and  relevant  evidence  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice." 447  U.S.  at  735. 


should  not  be  applied  through  a  blind  ad- 
herence to  judicial  policy: 

"The  disparity  in  particular  cases  between 
the  error  committed  by  the  police  officer 
and  the  windfall  afforded  a  guilty  defend- 
ant by  application  of  the  rule  is  contrary  to 
the  idea  of  proportionality  that  is  essential 
to  the  concept  of  justice.  Thus,  although 
the  rule  is  thought  to  deter  unlawful  police 
activity  in  part  through  the  nurturing  of  re- 
spect for  Fourth  Amendment  values,  if  ap- 
plied indiscriminately  it  may  well  have  the 
opposite  effect  of  generating  disrespect  for 
the  law  and  administration  of  justice."  428 
U.S.  at  490-1  (footnote  omitted). 

Protecting  citizens  from  unlawful  police 
conduct  and  all  other  violations  of  constitu- 
tional rights  is  profoundly  laudable  and  nec- 
essary. However  an  analysis  of  the  control- 
ling authorities  permits  the  conclusion  that 
the  rule  need  not  be  applied  as  a  matter  of 
judicial  rote  and  that  it  is  not  the  only 
remedy  that  can  be  applied  for  a  Fourth 
Amendment  violation.  It  is  acknowledged 
that,  as  yet.  no  Supreme  Court  decisions 
have  expressly  so  held.^ 

However,  while  arising  out  of  different 
factual  circumstances,  other  courts  have 
concluded  that  the  present  state  of  the  con- 
trolling decisions  does  not  require  an  abso- 
lute application  of  the  rule  and  permits,  at 
least,  a  good  faith  exception  to  it.  See 
United  States  v.  Williams.  622  F.2d  830  (5th 
Cir.  1980).  cert,  denied.  449  U.S.  1127.  which 
held  that  where  law  enforcement  officials 
have  acted  without  authority  or  mistakenly, 
yet  in  the  reasonable  good  faith  belief  that 
such  action  was  proper,  the  exclusionary 
rule  shall  not  apply.  I  conclude  that  while 
the  exclusionary  rule  remains  as  one  of  the 
remedies  to  protect  against  unlawful  policy 
activity,  a  good  faith  exception  may  apply 
in  a  proper  case  and.  moreover,  the  rule  is 
but  one  of  several  remedies  that  can  be  ap- 
plied for  such  violations.*  It  is  neither  the 
only  remedy  or  deterrent  nor  the  one  re- 
quired to  be  imposed  absolutely  when  such 
a  violation  has  occurred. 

Among  the  other  existing  remedies  pres- 
ently available  for  such  violations  are  civil 
suits  for  money  damages  against  the  erring 
officers,  state  and  federal,  and  their  employ- 
ing agencies.  42  U.S.C.  §  1983;  Bivens  v.  Six 
Unknown  Named  Agents,  supra.  The  avail- 
ability of  these  remedies  provide  both  re- 
dress for  the  individual  and  deterrents  from 
further  unlawful  police  conduct.' 

Given  the  availability  of  other  protections 
in  the  form  of  remedies  and  deterrents,  the 
old  concept  that  "the  criminal  is  to  go  free 
because  the  constable  has  blundered"  is  nei- 


''  Abolition  or  modification  of  the  exclusionary 
rule  could  be  accomplished  legislatively.  However, 
to  dale,  no  such  action  has  been  talcen  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

♦  An  excellent  discussion  of  the  social  costs  in- 
volved in  the  application  of  the  exclusionary  rule, 
and  an  analysis  of  the  benefits  that  could  t>e  ob- 
tained through  other  remedies  may  t>e  found  in 
Enforcing  the  Fourth  Amendment  by  Alternatives 
to  the  Exclusionary  Rule."  by  Judge  Malcolm  Rich- 
ard Wilkey,  95  F.R.D.  211. 

"•  Such  civil  remedies  are.  after  all.  the  remedies 
available  to  innocen<  victims  of  unlawful  police 
conduct  against  whom  no  criminal  charges  are 
lodged.  In  the  absence  of  a  demonstrated  need  to 
apply  the  exclusionary  rule  for  an  egregious  viola- 
lion  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  by  police  officers,  a 
guilty  defendant  should  have  no  greater  rights. 
t)enefils  or  remedies  than  innocent  victims.  When 
the  exclusionary  rule  in  criminal  cases  is  automati- 
cally applied,  the  remedies  available  to  a  guilty  de- 
fendant are  unjustifiably  disproportionate  to  the 
remedies  available  to  an  innocent  victim. 
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ther  necessary  constitutionally  nor  afford- 
able socially. 

In  this  case,  the  police  found  themselves 
legitimately  in  a  room  virtually  overflowing 
with  evidence  of  criminal  activity.  Their 
error  was  that  they  proceeded  to  search  the 
contents  of  a  closed  drawer  in  the  room 
without  first  obtaining  judicial  approval. 
Had  the  police  officers  sought  such  approv- 
al, it  is  a  virtual  certainty  that  it  would  have 
been  granted.  Had  they  first  obtained  a  war- 
rant it  would  have  delayed,  but  not  prevent- 
ed, the  police  discovery  of  the  evidence 
sought  to  be  suppressed.  While  the  defend- 
ant complains  that  his  Fourth  Amendment 
rights  were  violated,  the  remedy  he  seeks, 
i.e..  the  exclusion  from  trial  of  evidence 
clearly  establishing  his  guilt,  is  not  only  dis- 
proportionate to  the  injury  he  has  suffered, 
but  is  vastly  disproportionate  to  society's  in- 
terest in  seeing  the  guilty  convicted  without 
artificial  obstructions. 

In  all  of  the  foregoing  circumstances.  I 
find  that  the  officers  acted  in  the  reasona- 
ble good  faith  that  their  act  was  proper, 
that  the  good  faith  exception  applies  and 
the  evidence  shall  not  be  excluded  by  appli- 
cation of  the  rule. 

Moreover,  even  without  the  application  of 
the  good  faith  exception,  under  the  forego- 
ing circumstances  I  find  that  no  application 
of  the  rule  is  justified. 

By  applying  the  exclusionary  rule  only 
the  undeniably  guilty  defendant  will  benefit 
by  the  exclusion  of  valid  evidence  establish- 
ing his  guilt.  As  a  practical  con.sequence.  as 
in  other  such  cases,  society  will  be  harmed 
by  being  denied  the  protection  it  is  due 
from  the  criminal  justice  system.  The  fun- 
damental purpose  of  a  trial,  being  a  search 
for  the  truth,  will  be  obstructed.  It  will  free 
the  guilty,  produce  a  result  that  appears  fic- 
titious ar\d  absurd  and  foster  disrespect  for 
the  law. 

It  is  further  acknowledged  that  no  report- 
ed cases  have  construed  the  decisions  this 
broadly.  This  ruling  may  however  provide 
an  opportunity  for  appellate  courts  to  fash- 
ion at  least  a  modified  version  of  the  rule 
and.  if  so.  the  case  may  have  utility  beyond 
its  own  facts. 

Accordingly,  the  motion  lo  suppress  ille- 
gally -seized  evidence  is  denied  and  the  evi- 
dence is  admitted.  It  establishes  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  the  defendant  s  guilt  of 
possession  of  cocaine  with  the  intent  to  dis- 
tribute as  charged  in  Count  II  of  the  indict- 
ment The  defendant  is  guilty  as  charged. 
He  IS  free  to  pursue  the  other  remedies 
available  to  him  for  the  violation  of  his 
Fourth  Amendment  rights. 

It  is  so  ordered  this  28th  day  of  November 
1983. 

Ralph  G.  Thompsow. 

{J.&.  District  Judge. 

(Prom  the  Oklahoma  City  Journal  Record. 
Nov.  29.  1983] 
Bad  ■  Search  Criminal  Evidekce  Is 
Admitted 
(By  Gail  Mitchell) 
Criminal   evidence   obtained   in    a    "bad" 
search  can  be  admitted  into  evidence  in  a 
trial  under  certain  circumstances.  U.S.  Dis- 
trict   Judge    Ralph    G.    Thompson    ruled 
Monday. 

In  his  ruling.  Thompson  broadened  the 
court's  exceptions  to  the  69-year-old  exclu- 
sionary rule"  which  prevents  the  use  of  ille- 
gally seized  evidence  in  a  trial. 

Only  one  circuit  has  established  a  "good 
faith  exception  "  to  the  exclusionary  rule. 
Thompson  said,  but  no  such  exception  has 
been  practiced  in  lOth  Circuit. 


"By  applying  the  exclusionary  rule,  only 
the  undeniably  guilty  defendant  will  benefit 
by  the  exclusion  of  valid  evidence  establish- 
ing his  guilt.'  Thompson  said. 

As  a  practical  consequence  ..  society 
will  be  harmed  by  being  denied  protection  it 
is  due  from  the  criminal  justice  system. " 
Thompson  said.  "It  will  free  the  guilty, 
produce  a  result  that  appears  fictitious  and 
absurd  and  foster  disrespect  for  the  law.  ' 

The  judge's  ruling  stems  from  a  criminal 
indictment  against  Merle  Ellis  Owens  for 
possession  of  cocaine  with  intent  to  distrib- 
ute. 

During  a  search  of  Owens'  hotel  room, 
several  police  officers  searched  the  room 
and  found  drug-related  paraphernalia. 

They  opened  a  dresser  drawer  and  in  it 
found  two  closed  bags  containing  cocaine. 

The  search  and  seizure  were  conducted 
without  a  search  warrant. 

Owens  claimed  his  Fourth  Amendment 
rights  were  violated. 

However,  rather  than  treating  the  civil 
rights  violation  issue  in  court.  Thompson 
suggested  that  it  should  be  pursued  in  a 
civil  suit. 

Thompson  found  that  even  though  2.3 
ounces  of  cocaine  worth  about  $60,000  was 
.seized  illegally,  it  could  be  admitted  into  evi- 
dence. 

As  a  result  of  the  admission  of  the  evi- 
dence. Thompson  found  Owens  guilty  of 
possession  of  cocaine  with  intent  to  distrib- 
ute. 

Owens  earlier  had  waived  his  right  to  a 
jury  trial. 

The  coca'ine  offered  as  evidence  against 
Owens  was  seized  by  police  as  the  result  of 
an  unauihori?.?d  search.  Thompson  said  in 
his  12-page  opinion  and  order. 

Had  the  exclusionary  rule  been  applied 
absolutely,  the  evidence  of  guilt  would  have 
been  excluded  and  the  defendant  acquitted. 
The  exclusionary  rule  '  was  initially  es- 
tablished to  protect  the  individual's  privacy 
as  secured  by  the  Fourth  Amendment. 

However,  decisions  of  the  court  increas- 
ingly question  the  efficacy  of  the  rule  for 
this  purpose  and  express  concern  for  the 
nigh  price  society  is  paying  for  the  doubtful 
beneficial  effects  it  is  providing. 
Thompson  said. 

Protecting  citizens  from  unlawful  police 
conduct  is  necessary,  but  Thompson  con- 
cluded that  the  rule  need  not  be  applied  as 
a  reflex  action. 

The  exclusionary  rule  is  not  the  only 
remedy  that  can  be  applied  for  a  Fourth 
Amendment  violation.  Thompson  said. 

Among  the  remedies  available  for  such 
violations  are  civil  suits  for  money  damages 
against  the  erring  officers,  state  and  federal 
and  their  employing  agencies.  Thompson 
said. 

Thompson  said  he  found  that  the  officers 
in  the  case  acted  in  the  reasonable  good 
faith  that  their  act  was  proper,  and  that  the 
good  faith  exception  applies. 

Even  without  the  good  faith  exception, 
under  these  circumstances.  Thompson  said 
he  found  that  no  application  of  the  rule  is 
justified. 

[From  the  Oklahoma  City  Times.  Nov.  30. 
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Striking  a  Blow  for  Justice 

The  gaping  legal  loophole  providing 
escape  from  conviction  for  numerous  crimi- 
nals for  seven  decades  was  at  least  partially 
closed  by  a  bold,  courageous  ruling  by  a  fed- 
eral judge  in  Oklahoma  City. 

The  momentous  decision  by  U.S.  District 
Judge  Ralph  G.  Thompson  holding  that  the 


so-called  search  and  seizure  exclusionary 
rule  at  times  is  unreasonable  strikes  a  major 
blow  for  the  public  in  its  fight  against 
crime. 

The  exclusionary  rule,  twrn  in  a  1914  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  case,  was  intended  to  dis- 
courage unlawful  conduct  by  federal  offi- 
cers in  search  and  seizure.  The  rule  was  ex- 
panded :o  cover  state  and  local  police  in 
1961. 

It  provides  in  essence  that  illegally  ob- 
tained evidence  cannot  be  used  in  prosecu- 
tion of  a  case.  Through  the  years  it  has 
been  used  as  a  legal  technicality  permitting 
crooks  to  beat  the  rap  and  go  free. 

President  Reagan  and  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  French  Smith  have  called  for 
changes  in  the  rule,  several  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress  to  allow  so-called 
good  faith  exceptions  and  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  agreed  to  consider  an  ex- 
ception. 

A  ruling  in  the  U.S.  5th  Circuit  adopted 
such  an  exception,  but  Judge  Thompson's 
decision  was  the  first  for  the  10th  Circuit, 
which  includes  Oklahoma. 

Thompson  s  ruling  came  in  a  federal  co- 
caine conspiracy  case  against  a  former  Okla- 
homa City  firefighter.  The  cocaine  was 
found  in  two  cloth  bags  inside  a  closed 
drawer  in  the  suspect's  motel  room.  In  plain 
view,  a  loaded  pistol,  marijuana  and  drug 
paraphernalia  also  were  seized  by  police  of- 
ficers who  had  not  obtained  a  search  war- 
rant and  were  arresting  the  man  on  an  unre- 
lated matter. 

If  the  judge  had  applied  the  exclusionary 
rule  like  countless  other  cases  through  the 
years,  he  would  have  been  forced  to  toss  out 
the  charges  as  a  violation  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

Instead,  he  held  that  the  exclusionary 
rule  at  times  provides  an  unreasonable  and 
unacceptable  windfall  to  the  guilty.  The 
judge's  12-page  memorandum  and  order 
stated: 

■In  the  absence  of  a  demonstrated  need  lo 
apply  the  exclusionary  rule  for  an  egregious 
violation  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  by 
police  officers,  a  guilty  defendant  should 
have  no  greater  rights,  benefits  or  remedies 
than  innocent  victims. 

■  By  applying  the  exclusionary  rule,  only 
the  undeniably  guilty  defendant  will  benefit 
by  the  exclusion  of  valid  evidence  establish- 
ing his  guilt.  " 

The  judge  wisely  pointed  out  there  are 
other  legal  remedies,  such  as  civil  lawsuits 
against  officers,  that  can  be  taken  while  in- 
criminating evidence  is  kept  intact  for  use  in 
prosecution  of  those  suspected  of  commit- 
ting a  crime. 

U.S.  Attorney  William  S.  Price  of  Oklaho- 
ma City  lauded  Judge  Thompson's  ruling 
and  pledged  his  support  of  the  decision  if  it 
IS  appealed  to  a  higher  court. 

The  nation's  highest  court  could  use  an 
appeal  of  the  ruling  to  modify  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  for  the  entire  United  States.  It 
is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  several  parts  of  this  decision  that  I 
wish  to  draw  to  the  Senates  attention. 
Judge  Ralph  Thompson  points  out 
what  is  oftentimes  overlooked,  that 
"the  exclusionary  rule  is  not  a  part  of 
the  fourth  amendment  itself."  There- 
fore a  statutory  limitation  can  be  in 
order. 

Judge  Thompson  notes  that  the 
facts  in  the  Owens  case  are  such  that 
"by    applying    the   exclusionary    rule 
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only  the  undeniably  guilty  defendant 
will  benefit  by  the  exclusion  of  valid 
evidence  establishing  his  guilt." 

Furthermore,  he  concludes  that  "the 
fundamental  purpose  of  a  trial,  being 
a  search  for  the  truth,  will  be  ob- 
structed. It  will  free  the  guilty, 
produce  a  result  that  appears  ficti- 
tious and  absurd  and  foster  disrespect 
for  the  law.  " 

There  is  overwhelming  support  for  a 
good  faith  exception  to  the  exclusion- 
ary rule.  Judge  Thompson's  ruling  re- 
ceived a  very  favorable  response  from 
both  the  media  and  the  public  in  my 
home  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  passage  of 
S.  1764.  This  bill  will  help  restore  the 
balance  between  the  rights  of  an  ac- 
cused and  of  the  public  to  a  fair  trial. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  lilce  to  ask 
just  one  question  of  the  manager  of 
the  bill.  Senator  Thurmond.  I  want  to 
confirm  my  understanding  of  how  the 
good  faith  exception  would  apply. 
Does  the  language  of  S.  1764  allow  for 
this  good  faith  exception  to  apply 
both  in  cases  where  there  is  a  search 
warrant  and  in  cases  where  there  is 
not  a  search  warrant? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  would  apply  in 
both  cases,  when  a  search  warrant  was 
used  and  in  cases  where  a  search  war- 
rant was  not  used. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  again  want  to  con- 
gratulate Senator  Thurmond  for  his 
efforts  in  bringing  this  issue  before  us 
and  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

rNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT— S.  1764 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
unanimous-consent  request  in  respect 
to  this  bill,  that  is  the  exclusionary 
rule  bill,  that  I  hope  will  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  all  Senators.  I  have  discussed 
this  at  length  with  the  minority 
leader.  Both  sides  I  believe  have 
worked  their  clearance  processes,  so  I 
hope  it  will  be  granted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  in  connection  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  now  pending,  S. 
1764,  the  exclusionary  rule  bill,  the 
debate  be  limited  to  5  hours  on  the  bill 
to  be  controlled  in  the  following 
manner:  1  hour  under  the  control  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Thurmond,  or  his  desig- 
nee: 1  hour  under  the  control  of  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Mr.  Biden, 
or  his  designee;  1  hour  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
Mr.  Mathias.  or  his  designee;  1  hour 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Bumpers,  or  his  desig- 
nee: and  1  hour  under  the  control  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, or  his  designee. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  on  any  motions, 
appeals,  or  points  of  order  that  may  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  20  minutes  to  be 


equally  divided  with  the  control  of  the 
time  in  the  usual  form. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  no  amendments  be  in  order  to 
this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
all  Senators.  I  especially  thank  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  the  two  managers  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  'WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  S.  1764.  a  bill  which 
would  limit  the  application  of  the  ex- 
clusionary rule.  S.  1764  provides  that 
evidence  obtained  as  a  result  of  search 
and  .seizure  and  which  is  otherwise  ad- 
missible shall  not  be  excluded  in  a  pro- 
ceeding in  a  court  of  the  United  States 
if  the  search  and  seizure  was  under- 
taken in  a  reasonable,  good  faith  belief 
that  it  was  in  conformity  with  the 
fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Under  this  bill,  a 
showing  that  evidence  was  obtained 
pursuant  to  and  within  the  scope  of  a 
warrant  constitutes  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  such  a  reasonable  good  faith 
belief. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  did  when  the 
habeas  corpus  bill  was  before  us.  I 
question  why  we  are  even  dealing  with 
a  bill  of  this  type,  not  to  mention 
rushing  it  through  here  with  a  mini- 
mum of  debate.  This  legislation,  in  my 
opinion.  Mr.  President,  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  clearly  violates  the  intent 
of  the  founders  of  our  Constitution  to 
protect  the  privacy  rights  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  fourth  amendment  guarantees: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

The  essential  question  is  does  the 
fourth  amendment  mandate  the  exclu- 
sionary rule?  If  the  answer  is  no.  then 
the  Congress  is  in  a  position  to  modify 
it.  If  the  answer  is  yes.  then  the  only 
role  the  Congress  can  play  within  its 
proper  constitutional  sphere  is 
through  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment process.  I  firmly  believe  the 
fourth  amendment  does  mandate  the 
exclusionary  rule,  and  I  frankly 
cannot  believe  that  any  serious  read- 
ing of  Mapp  against  Ohio  could 
produce  any  other  answer.  In  Mapp 
against  Ohio,  the  Supreme  Court  ma- 
jority stated  that  the  exclusionary 
rule  was  a  "constitutionally  required 
•  *  *  deterrent  safeguard  without  *  *  * 
which  the  fourth  amendment  would 
have  been  reduced  to  a  form  of 
words." "' 

Any  decision  as  to  whether  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  should  be  altered  be- 
longs in  the  courts,  not  the  Congress. 
In  fact  the  decision  is  before  the  Su- 


preme Court  today.  U.S.  against  Leon 
and  Massachusetts  against  Sheppard 
are  both  cases  pending  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  deal  with  the  good 
faith  exception  to  the  fourth  amend- 
ment exclusionary  rule.  Why  not  let 
the  Supreme  Court  decide?  What  is 
the  source  of  this  overpowering  urge 
to  legislate  on  this  issue  when,  first, 
our  authority  to  make  such  decisions 
is  at  the  very  least  in  doubt:  and 
second,  the  legitimate  constitutional 
authority  is  about  to  rule  on  this  very 
matter?  Mr.  President,  what  we  have 
here  is  a  not  so  subtle  form  of  the 
device  of  court  stripping,  on  which  the 
Senate  spent  many  months  of  cloture 
votes  and  late  nights  during  the  98th 
Congress. 

The  courts  have  not  been  silent  on 
the  so-called  good  faith  test.  For  over 
100  years  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  consist- 
ently rejected  the  test.  When  the 
Court  ruled,  back  in  1914  in  Weeks 
against  United  States,  that  evidence 
seized  in  violation  of  the  fourth 
amendment  would  not  be  admitted  in 
Federal  criminal  trials.  Justice  Day 
wrote: 

The  tendency  of  those  who  execute  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  country  to  obtain  con- 
viction by  means  of  unlawful  seizures  •  •  • 
should  find  no  sanction  in  the  judgments  of 
the  courts  which  are  charged  at  all  times 
with  the  support  of  the  Constitution  and  to 
which  people  of  all  conditions  have  a  right 
to  appeal  for  the  maintenance  of  such  fun- 
damental rights. 

In  Beck  against  Ohio,  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  stated: 

•  •  •  if  subjective  good  faith  alone  was  the 
lest,  the  projections  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
meni  would  evaporate,  and  the  people 
would  be  'secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects  "  only  in  the  discretion  of 
the  police. 

When  the  Justice  Department  raised 
the  good  faith  exception  over  20  years 
ago.  the  counsel  for  a  petitioner 
stated: 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Court  will 
reject  this  all  too  obviously  last-ditch  alter- 
native. A  search  is  either  valid  or  in-valid; 
there  is  no  middle  ground.  Close  cases  will 
of  course  arise  in  the  future  as  indeed  they 
have  in  the  past;  but  however  difficult  it 
may  be  to  draw  the  line,  a  line  must  some- 
where be  drawn.  An  illegal  search  can  no 
more  be  saved  from  condemnation  by  the 
apologetic  comment  that  it  is  only  slightly 
unconstitutional  than  an  egg  can  be  classed 
as  edible  simply  because  it  is  only  slightly 
rotten. 

As  for  the  merits  of  this  so-called  so- 
lution, those  who  support  S.  1764  will 
say  that  the  exclusionary  rule  is  re- 
sponsible for  an  excessive  number  of 
criminals  going  free  on  technicalities. 
But  the  fact  is,  according  to  a  survey 
by  the  Institute  for  Law  and  Social 
Research  "less  than  1  percent  of  all 
arrests  were  refused  by  the  prosecutor 
with  an  indication  that  the  police 
failed  to  protect  the  arrestee's  right  to 
due  process." 
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These  findings  are  substantiated  in  a 
1979  GAO  study  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  "Impact  of  the  Exclusionary 
Rule  on  Federal  Criminal  Prosecu- 
tions." GAO  analyzed  2.804  defendant 
cases  handled  from  July  1  through 
August  31.  1978.  in  the  offices  of  38 
U.S.  attorneys.  The  results  of  this 
study  revealed: 

Sixteen  percent  of  the  defendants  whose 
cases  were  accepted  for  prosecution  filed 
some  type  of  suppression  motion. 

Eleven  percent  of  the  defendants  whose 
cases  were  accepted  for  prosecution  filed 
fourth  amendment  suppression  motions. 

Thirty-three  percent  of  the  defendants 
who  went  to  trial  filed  fourth  amendment 
suppression  motions;  most  defendants  had 
formal  hearings  on  their  motions;  however, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  these  motions 
were  denied. 

Four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  declined 
defendants'  cases  were  declined  due  to 
fourth  amendment  search  and  seizure  prob- 
lems. 

These  statistics  hardly  indicate  an 
excessive  number  of  criminals  going 
free  on  technicalities. 

Rather  than  refine  the  law  and 
insure  the  administration  of  justice, 
changes  in  the  fourth  amendment  ex- 
clusionary rule  could,  in  fact,  encour- 
age violations  of  the  law.  In  its  amicus 
curiae  brief  on  the  Supreme  Court 
case  of  the  State  of  Illinois  against 
Lance  and  Susan  Gates,  the  American 
Bar  Association  wrote: 

Police  and  prosecutors,  who  are  now  en- 
couraged to  make  careful  assessments  of 
what  the  Fourth  Amendment  permits  and 
what  it  forbids,  would  be  motivated  when- 
ever there  was  doubt  to  construe  the  law 
generously  in  favor  of  the  right  to  search 
and  seize.  And  the  occasions  when  "doubt" 
could  be  found  would  surely  increase  as  its 
l)enefits  become  apparent: 

The  changes  proposed  in  S.  1764 
could  have  the  unfortunate  conse- 
quence of  undermining  the  public 
trust  and  respect  for  the  law  and  law 
enforcement  officers.  One  attorney 
has  pointed  out  that  the  good  faith 
exception  to  the  exclusionary  role. 
"  •  •  •  will  create  one  set  of  laws  for  those 
in  power  and  another  for  those  not  in 
power.  It  will  give  permission  for  one  class 
of  citizens  to  violate  the  Constitution  and  be 
rewarded  while  others  who  break  the  law- 
are  to  tie  punished  *  *  *  Under  the  good 
faith  exception  a  court,  at  the  very  time 
that  it  declared  that  an  officer  had  acted  in 
an  unconstitutional  manner,  would  none- 
theless deprive  its  own  declaration— of  any 
practical  meaning  by  approving  the  use  of 
the  wrongfully  seized  evidence. 

Almost  100  years  ago  in  Boyd 
against  United  States,  Mr.  Justice 
Bradley  said: 

Constitutional  provisions  for  the  security 
of  person  and  property  should  be  liberally 
construed.  A  close  and  liberal  construction 
deprives  them  of  half  their  efficacy,  and 
leads  to  gradual  depreciation  of  the  right,  as 
if  it  consisted  more  in  sound  than  in  sub- 
stance. It  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  l>e 
watchful  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
citizen,  and  against  any  stealthy  encroach- 
ments thereon. 


I  suggest  we  heed  Justice  Bradley's 
words  and  entrust  any  changes  to  the 
exclusionary  rule  to  the  courts  where 
they  belong. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
read  a  quotation  from  President 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  which 
speaks  to  us  about  the  role  we  as  legis- 
lators should  play: 

It  is  important  *  *  *  that  the  habits  of 
thinking  in  a  free  country  should  inspire 
caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its  adminis- 
tration to  confine  themselves  within  their 
respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoiding 
in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  depart- 
ment to  encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit 
of  encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the 
powers  of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and 
thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  real  despotism. 

If  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  the  distri- 
bution or  modification  of  the  constitutional 
powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be 
corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way  in 
which  the  Constitution  designates.  But  let 
there  be  no  change  by  usurpation:  for 
though  this  in  one  instance  may  be  the  in- 
strument of  good,  it  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  de- 
stroyed. The  precedent  must  always  greatly 
overbalance  in  permanent  evil  any  partial  or 
transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any 
time  yield. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  such  a  case. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed  Washing- 
ton's warning  notwithstanding  our 
desire  to  pass  a  crime  package  so  we 
can  appear  to  be  anticrime.  With  the 
habeas  corpus  reform  and  exclusion- 
ary rule  reform,  both  of  which  raise 
critical  separation  of  powers  questions 
while  neither  responds  to  or  solves  a 
clear  problem,  this  package  will  be  far 
tougher  on  the  Constitution  than  it 
will  be  on  crime.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  this  bill. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  this  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  by  adding  a 
new  section  3505,  to  chapter  223  to 
limit  the  application  of  the  fourth 
amendment  exclusionary  rule  in  Fed- 
eral court  proceedings.  The  bill  will 
provide  that  evidence  pbtained  as  a 
result  of  a  search  and  seizure  and 
which  is  otherwise  admissible  shall  not 
be  excluded  in  a  proceeding  in  a  court 
of  the  United  States  if  the  search  and 
seizure  was  undertaken  in  a  reasona- 
ble, good-faith  belief  that  it  was  in 
conformity  with  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. 

The  exclusionary  rule  is  a  judicially 
created  rule  under  which  evidence  is 
barred  from  introduction  at  a  proceed- 
ing such  as  a  criminal  trial  if  the  evi- 
dence is  determined  to  have  been  ob- 
tained as  a  result  of  a  search  or  seizure 
that  violated  the  first  clause  of  the 
fourth  amendment.  The  rule  is  of 
comparatively  recent  vintage  and  was 
not  even  applied  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  context  of  the  fourth 
amendment  until  1914,  123  years  after 
the  fourth  amendment  was  adopted:  it 
has  only  been  held  applicable  to  State 
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criminal  proceedings 
years. 

There  are  no  constitutional  or  statu- 
tory provisions  which  specifically  set 
limits  on  what  is  meant  by  an  unrea- 
sonable search  or  seizure.  Instead  the 
law  in  this  area  is  an  amalgam  of  cases 
dealing  with  a  vast  range  of  issues  re- 
lating to  the  undertaking  of  searches 
and  seizures.  Yet  courts  continue  to 
apply  the  rule  even  as  they  continue 
to  develop  the  law  of  search  and  sei- 
zures. The  heart  of  the  present  prob- 
lem in  application  of  the  rule  is  that  it 
has  been  expanded  gradually  by  the 
courts  to  apply  in  situations  in  which 
the  rule  cannot  possibly  serve  its  pri- 
mary purpose  of  deterring  police  mis- 
conduct. In  my  experience  as  a  former 
prosecutor.  I  have  seen  this  distortion 
of  the  rule's  purpose  result  in  grave  in- 
justice as  well  as  a  substantial  cost  to 
our  society  as  law  enforcement  officers 
and  private  citizens  alike  have  lost 
faith  in  our  criminal  justice  system.  I 
have  seen,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has 
stated,  that  the  rule  "deflects  the 
truthfinding  process  and  often  frees 
the  guilty." 

This  bill  is  intended  to  enhance  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  criminal  jus- 
tice system  by  allowing  courts  greater 
access  to  all  reliable  evidence  relevant 
in  determining  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  defendant,  and  to  promote  re- 
newed respect  for  that  system  as  a 
search  for  the  truth  in  the  minds  of 
our  citizens.  It  is  intended  to  aid  the 
courts  in  that  search  for  the  truth  and 
in  criminal  cases,  where  the  police 
have  reasonably  tried  to  apply  the 
complex  law  of  search  and  seizure, 
insure  that  the  guilty  are  convicted 
and  the  innocent  are  acquitted. 

This  bill  will  not  eliminate  the  exclu- 
sionary rule.  Rather  it  will  eliminate 
the  disproportionate  application  of 
the  rule,  and  the  disrespect  for  the  law 
that  application  engenders.  We  must 
allow  the  courts  to  grant  a  remedy  for 
the  violations  of  fourth  amendment 
rights  which  matches  the  seriousness 
of  the  violation. 

Our  system  of  justice  was  estab- 
lished with  the  determination  of  truth 
as  its  primary  goal.  Under  this  system 
the  State  has  the  burden  of  proving 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused. 
The  assumption  is  that  through  the 
examination  of  all  of  the  evidence 
gathered  by  the  State,  the  court  will 
be  led  to  a  decision  which  is  as  close  to 
the  truth  as  humanly  possible.  But 
the  exclusionary  rule  often  thwarts 
the  possibility  of  such  examination. 
The  truth-seeking  process  can  be 
greatly  compromised  by  the  function 
of  the  exclusionary  rule. 

The  Supreme  Court  first  suggested 
possible  judicial  action  as  a  means  to 
curtail  continued  abuses  of  authority 
by  law  enforcement  agencies  96  years 
ago  in  Boyd  v.  United  States,  116  U.S. 
616  (1886).  This  resulted  in  the  Court 
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later  instituting  the  so-called  exclu- 
sionary rule,  in  lieu  of  any  constitu- 
tional sanction,  in  Weeks  v.  United 
States,  223  U.S.  383  (1914).  This  judi- 
cially mandated  doctrine  was  intended 
to  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  abusive  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  practices.  The 
rule,  also  referred  to  as  the  Weeks  doc- 
trine or  the  suppression  doctrine,  was 
subsequently  extended  to  encompass 
the  States  in  Mapp  v.  Ohio,  367  U.S. 
643(1961). 

Let  me  again  emphasize  that  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  is  a  concept  of  judicial 
origin,  created  supposedly  to  protect 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  4th,  5th, 
6th,  and  14th  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  ex- 
clusionary rule  is  not  an  obligatory 
element  of  the  fourth  amendment,  but 
merely  the  means  which  the  Court  in 
Weeks  chose  to  adopt  to  enforce  the 
guarantees  of  the  fourth  amendment. 
The  Court  reasoned  that  exclusion 
was  the  only  sanction  or  remedy  that 
would  effectively  compel  respect  for 
and  secure  policy  compliance  with  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  fourth 
amendment.  An  analysis  of  recent 
Court  decisions  clearly  indicates  that 
this  is  not  the  view  held  by  the  majori- 
ty of  justices  on  the  current  Court.  As 
stated  in  a  past  decision  of  the  Court 
with  respect  to  the  exclusionary  rule, 
"the  rule  is  calculated  to  prevent,  not 
repair.  Its  purpose  is  to  deter— to 
compel  respect  for  the  constitutional 
guaranty  in  the  only  effectively  avail- 
able way— by  removing  the  incentive 
to  disregard  it. "  Elkins  v.  United 
States.  364JJ.S.  at  217  (1960). 

From  its  inception,  the  exclusionary 
rule  has  drawn  extensive  criticism  for 
the  flaws  in  logic  and  operation  inher- 
ent in  the  premise  on  which  the  rule  is 
based:  deterrence.  The  logic  of  this  de- 
terrence theory  was  severely  ques- 
tioned nearly  30  years  ago,  when  Jus- 
tice Jackson  noted: 

That  the  rule  of  exclusion  and  the  rever- 
sal results  in  the  escape  of  a  guilty  person  is 
more  capable  of  demonstration  than  that  it 
deters  invasions  of  right  by  the  police.  The 
case  is  made,  so  far  as  the  police  are  con- 
cerned, when  they  announce  that  they  have 
arrested  their  man.  Rejection  of  the  evi- 
dence does  nothing  to  punish  the  wrongdo- 
ing official,  while  it  may.  and  likely  will, 
remedy  against  one  lawbreaker  because  he 
has  been  pursued  by  another.  It  protects 
one  against  whom  incriminating  evidence  is 
discovered,  but  does  nothing  to  protect  in- 
nocent persons  who  are  the  victims  of  illegal 
but  fruitless  searches.  The  disciplinary  or 
educational  effect  of  the  court's  releasing 
the  defendant  for  police  misbehavior  is  to 
indirect  as  to  be  no  more  than  a  mild  deter- 
rent at  best.  Irvine  v.  California.  347  U.S. 
128,  135(1954). 

Later,  10  years  after  the  rule  had 
been  applied  to  the  States,  Dallin 
Oaks  did  an  exhaustive  study  in 
search  of  the  so-called  deterrent 
effect.  This  is  his  conclusion. 

Today,  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  was  adopted  for  the  federal 
courts  and  almost  a  decade  after  it  was  im- 


posed upon  the  state  courts,  there  is  still  no 
convincing  evidence  to  verify  the  factual 
premise  of  deterrence  upon  which  the  rule 
is  based  or  to  determine  the  limits  of  its  ef- 
fectiveness. 37  Univ.  of  Chicago  L.  Rev.  665, 
672(1970). 

This  conclusion  is  just  as  valid 
today.  The  Attorney  General's  Task 
Force  on  Violent  Crime  recently  fault- 
ed the  exclusionary  rule  with  "barring 
evidence  of  the  truth,  however  impor- 
tant, if  there  is  any  investigative  error, 
however  unintended  or  trivial."  Task 
Force  Final  Report,  page  55. 

Many  of  the  cases  to  which  the  rule 
is  applied  involve  unintentional  viola- 
tions of  the  fourth  amendment  protec- 
tions, such  as  technical  errors  in  the 
filing  or  serving  of  the  search  warrant. 
It  is  impossible  to  deter  actions  which 
are  either  unintentional  or  performed 
with  the  belief  that  they  are  in  com- 
pliance with  the  standards  required  by 
the  fourth  amendment.  Justice  Car- 
dozo  summarized  the  rule's  flaws  in 
authoring  a  unanimous  opinion  for 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  in 
People  v.  Before.  244  U.S.  13  (1926). 

The  criminal  is  to  go  free  because  the  con- 
stable has  blundered. 

Rather  than  subsiding,  the  criticisms 
of  the  exclusionary  rule  have  aug- 
mented in  recent  years,  particularly 
since  the  1961  decision  in  Mapp.  This 
is  perhaps  a  reflection  of  Justice 
Holmes'  .statement  that  "the  life  of 
law  is  not  logic:  it  is  experience.  " 

Efforts  to  repeal  the  rule  have  been 
thwarted  in  the  past  by  the  widely 
held  misconception  that  the  rule  is 
constitutionally  mandated  and  that  its 
repeal  is  somehow  tantamount  to  a 
repeal  of  the  fourth  amendment.  How- 
ever, the  Court  itself  recognizes  that: 

The  rule  is  a  judicially  created  remedy  de- 
signed to  safeguard  fourth  amendment 
rights  generally  through  its  deterrent 
effect,  rather  than  a  personal  constitutional 
right  of  the  party  aggrieved.  (U.S.  \.  Colon- 
dra,  414  U.S.  at  348  (1974).) 

The  costs  of  the  exclusionary  rule 
were  recognized  in  Stone  v.  Powell.  49 
L.Ed.  2d  1067  (1976): 

First,  the  focus  of  the  trial,  and  the 
attention  of  the  participants  therein, 
is  diverted  from  the  ultimate  question 
of  guilt  or  innocence  that  should  be 
the  central  concern  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding—that is.  it  deflects  the  truth- 
finding  process  and  often  frees  the 
guilty. 

Second,  the  evidence  excluded  is  typ- 
cally  reliable  and  extremely  probative. 

Third,  the  concept  of  proportional- 
ity is  often  offended.  "The  disparity  in 
particular  cases  between  the  error 
committed  by  the  police  officer  and 
the  windfall  afforded  a  guilty  defend- 
ant by  application  of  the  rule  is  con- 
trary to  the  idea  of  proportionality 
that  is  essential  to  the  concept  of  jus- 
tice." This  in  turn  may  generate  disre- 
spect for  the  law  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 


The  list  of  critics  and  criticisms 
grows  steadily  and  becomes  increasing- 
ly more  persuasive  with  every  asser- 
tion that  the  rule  releases  countless 
guilty  criminals  (Chief  Justice  Burger, 
403  U.S.  at  416). 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  are  con- 
cerned about  crime  in  America  and  the 
perception  people  have  of  our  legal 
justice  system,  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  for  S.  1764,  the  Exclusionary 
Rule  Limitation  Act  of  1983,  because 
in  an  important  way  the  good  faith  ex- 
ception to  the  exclusionary  rule  which 
is  established  in  S.  1764  strengthens 
the  assumption  that  lies  behind  the 
rule— that  the  rule  is  necessary  in 
order  to  deter  unlawful  police  conduct 
which  violates  the  fourth  amendment. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will.  I  believe,  un- 
dermine future  attacks  by  opponents 
of  the  exclusionary  rule  since  S.  1764 
recognizes  the  value  of  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  as  a  deterrent. 

In  the  absence  of  a  warrant  the 
amendment  requires  the  prosecution 
show  that  an  illegal  search  was  reason- 
able and  in  good  faith.  That  burden  of 
proof  is  where  it  should  be  and  with- 
out it  being  on  the  prosecution.  I 
would  not  be  able  to  support  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  ready  for  any  who  care  to  speak 
against  the  bill.  If  they  will  come  for- 
ward, we  will  be  glad  to  have  them  do 
so. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  now  run  against  the 
two  Senators  who  have  1  houi-  each,  to 
be  equally  divided,  the  time  to  run 
against  them,  unless  they  come  in  and 
speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  five  Senators  who  have  control  of 
the  time  under  the  agreement. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  are  waiting 
on  Senator  Bumpers  and  Senator 
Mitchell  who  oppose  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  charged  evenly 
against  all? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Against  those 
who  oppose  this  bill  and  who  have  not 
spoken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  reserves  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  against  all  those  who  have 
not  spoken. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  bill  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr 
Specter).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
while  we  are  waiting  for  those  who 
oppose  the  bill  to  come  to  the  floor.  I 
shall  go  ahead  and  use  such  time  as 
may  be  required. 

Mr.  President,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  favored  this  bill  and  I  would 
like  to  read  a  letter  from  them. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  This  m  response  to 
your  request  for  t)epart  merit  comments  con- 
cerning S.  1764  to  reform  the  exclusionary 
rule  In  .summary,  the  bill  would  eliminate 
the  application  of  the  exclusionary  rule  in 
federal  court.s  in  situations  where  its  pur- 
pose—deterrence  of  musconduct  by  the 
police— could  not  be  served. 

The  Department  regards  this  bill  as  one  of 
the  most  slKnificant  part.s  of  its  anti-crime 
legislative  program  It  would  enhance  the 
operation  of  the  Federa!  criminal  justice 
system  by  allowing  courts  greater  access  to 
all  reliable  evidence  relevant  in  delerminins 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendant, 
and.  of  equal  importance,  would  promote  re- 
newed re.spect  for  the  criminal  ju.stice 
system  in  the  minds  of  our  citizens.  Frankly, 
both  our  law  enforcement  officers  and  the 
general  public  are  deeply  concerned  over 
the  present  application  of  the  rule  which 
can  operate  to  exclude  relevant  and  proba- 
tive "vidence  of  a  defendant  s  guilt  in  situa- 
tions where  the  police  who  seized  the  evi- 
dence acted  reasonably  in  doing  so  but  dis- 
cover, sometimes  years  later,  that  a  court 
decision  that  had  not  even  tifen  handed 
down  at  the  time  of  the  .search  has  rendered 
their  actions  improper. 

We  recognize  that  the  right  of  our  citizens 
to  l>e  free  of  unreasonable  .searches  and  sei- 
zures is  a  cornerstone  of  personal  liberty 
and  S.  1764  does  not  interfere  with  this 
right.  Rather,  it  provides  that  evidence 
which  IS  obtained  as  a  result  of  a  search  or 
seizure  and  which  is  otherwise  admissible 
shall  not  be  excluded  in  a  federal  court  pro- 
ceeding "if  the  search  or  seizure  was  under- 
taken in  a  reasonable,  good  faith  belief  that 
it  was  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  This  limitation  on 
the  rule  will  re.strict  it  to  situations  in  which 
it  will  actually  achieve  its  purpose  of  deter- 
ring unlawful  police  conduct.  Conduct  en- 
tered into  in  the  reasonable,  good  faith 
belief  that  it  was  lawful  cannot,  by  defini- 
tion, be  deterred.  S.  1764  would,  therefore, 
eliminate  the  unjustifiable  acquittal  of  obvi- 
ously guilty  defendants  in  situations  where 
the  rule  has  been  expanded  by  the  courts 
from  its  deterrence  rationale  to  apply  in 
cases  where  it  could  not  possibly  deter  the 
police  from  acting  as  they  did. 

Although  our  proposal  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  some  as  being  unconstitutional  or 
as  rewarding  "police  ignorance. "  we  do  not 
believe  such  contentions  are  tenable.  In 
fact,  the  proposal  is  very  similar  to  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  already  adopted  by  the 


Fifth  Circuit  en  banc  in  United  States  v. 
Williams.  622  F  2d  830  (1980)  cert,  denied 
449  U.S.  1127  (1981).  in  a  decision  based 
upon  a  thorough  analysis  of  relevant  Su- 
preme Court  cases.  The  court  in  Williams 
also  considered  the  contention  that  the 
good  faith  exception  rewards  police  igno- 
rance and  noted  that  the  belief  lof  the  of 
ficer  that  the  search  or  seizure  was  permis- 
sible] in  addition  to  being  held  in  subjective 
good  faith,  must  be  grounded  in  an  ob.ec- 
live  reasonableness.  It  must  therefore  be 
based  upon  articulable  premises  sufficient 
to  cau.se  a  reasonable,  and  reasonably 
trained,  officer  to  believe  that  he  was  acting 
lawfully  '   Williams  p.  841  fn.  4a, 

In  sum.  we  concur  with  the  Supreme 
Court  that  the  exclusionary  rule  as  current- 
ly applied  deflects  the  truthfinding  process 
and  often  frees  the  guilty."  Stone  v,  Pouell. 
428  US,  465.  490  19761,  While  S.  1764  will 
not  eliminate  the  application  of  the  rule,  it 
will  properly  restrict  its  impact  to  those 
cases  where  it  can  in  fact  deter  unlawful 
police  conduct. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  also  like  to 
state  that  the  National  Association  of 
Attorne.vs  General  is  in  favor  of  this 
bill.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  to  all 
U.S.  Senators  concerning  S.  1764— the 
exclusionary  rule. 

We  are  informed  that  you  will  .soon  have 
an  opportunity  to  vole  on  S.  1764.  the  Ex- 
clusionary Rule  bill,  and  we  strongly  urge 
you  to  vote  for  n  without  weakening  amend- 
ments. The  Association  has  for  .several  years 
supported  amendments  to  the  Exclusionary 
Rule  which  would  allow  for  a  good  faith  ex- 
ception. Tlu'  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  provide  that  evidence  obtained  in  the 
course  of  a  reasonable,  good  faith  .search 
should  not  be  excluded  from  a  criminal 
trial.  This  bill  is  intended  to  enhance  the 
operation  of  the  federal  criminal  justice 
system  by  allowing  courts  greater  access  to 
all  reliable  evidence  relevant  in  determining 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendant, 
thereby  promoting  renewed  respect  for  our 
system  of  justice. 

Attached  for  your  consideration  is  a  copy 
of  the  A.ssociat ion's  polic.v  position  on  the 
Exclusionary  Rule. 

If  we  can  be  helpful  to  you  m  any  way 
during  your  deliberations  and  debates  of  the 
bill,  we  would  be  grateful  for  the  opportuni- 
ty to  provide  any  assistance  you  may  re- 
quire. 

And  that  is  signed  by  C.  Raymond 
Marvin,  executive  director  and  general 
counsel  of  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  1981  midterm 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General  held  at  the  Royal 
Sonesta  Hotel.  New  Orleans,  La  .  De- 
cember 1  to  4.  1981.  a  resolution  on 
the  exclusionary  rule  was  passed: 

Whereas  the  fundamental  and  legitimate 
purpose  of  the  exclusionary  rule,  to  deter  il- 
legal police  conduct  and  promote  respect  for 
the  rule  of  law  by  preventing  illegally  ob- 
tained evidence  from  being  used  in  a  crimi- 
nal trial  has  been  eroded  by  action  of  the 
courts  barring  introduction  of  evidence  of 
the  truth,  however  important,  if  there  is 
any  investigative  error,  however  unintended 
or  trivial:  and 

Whereas,  any  remedy  for  the  violation  of 
a  constitutional  right  should  be  proportion- 
al to  the  magnitude  of  the  violation:  and 

Whereas,  evidence  should  not  be  excluded 
from  a  criminal  proceeding  if  it  has  been  ob- 


tained by  a  law  enforcement  officer  acting 
in  a  reasonable,  good  faith  belief  that  the 
evidence  was  obtained  in  conformity  with 
the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution: 
and 

Whereas,  a  showing  that  evidence  was  ob- 
tained pursuant  to  and  within  the  scope  of  a 
warrant  should  constitute  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  such  a  good  faith  belief:  and 

Now.  there/ore.  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
National  A.ssociation  of  Attorneys  General 
supports  legislation  that  would  provide  that 
evidence  obtained  in  the  course  of  a  reason- 
able, good  faith  search  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  criminal  trials:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Associa- 
tion authorizes  its  General  Counsel  to  trans- 
mit these  views  to  the  Congress,  the  Admin- 
istration, and  other  interested  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  we  see  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  Federal  Criminal  law  enforce- 
ment in  this  country  supports  this  bill. 
We  also  see  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Attorneys  General  represent- 
ing the  States  of  the  Nation  has  come 
out  strongly,  rendering  a  statement 
and  also  passing  a  resolution,  in  favor 
of  this  bill.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  see 
fit  to  pass  it. 

At  this  time  I  see  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  committee, 
who  I  understand  desires  to  speak  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  who  has  worked  in  law 
enforcement  or  in  the  court  s.vstem  as 
either  a  prosecutor  or  a  defense  attor- 
ney, as  the  occupant  of  the  chair  has 
or  as  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee or  as  I  have,  can  be  satisfied  with 
the  state  of  the  search  and  seizure  law 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  While 
the  fourth  amendment  it.self  is  quite 
clear,  its  application  by  the  courts  has 
become  at  times  a  real  minefield  for 
law  enforcement  officers.  The  fourth 
amendment  reads  as  follows: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
i.ssue.  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Mr.  President,  in  1914.  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Weeks  case  decided  the 
obvious:  While  the  amendment  is  very 
clear  on  its  face,  it  is  not  self-enforc- 
ing, and  that  some  mechanism  is 
needed  to  be  established  to  give  life  to 
its  provisions.  And  the  Court  estab- 
lished the  so-called  exclusionary  rule. 

The  rule  has  been  much  criticized 
over  the  last  70  years.  It  does  appear 
unfair  on  its  face  as  Justice  Cardoza 
was  fond  of  saying  to  free  a  defendant 
in  a  serious  crime  because  "the  consta- 
ble had  blundered." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  been  in  a 
quandary  ever  since  1914.  There  has  to 
be  some  effective  mechanism  for  en- 
forcing the  fourth  amendment,  and 
yet  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  al- 
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ternative  to  the  exclusionary  rule. 
Chief  Justice  Burger  pleaded  with  the 
Congress  in  the  early  1970's  in  the 
Biveris  case  to  develop  amendments  to 
the  Federal  torts  claims  statute  to 
create  a  more  effective  civil  remedy 
against  the  Federal  Government  for 
law  enforcement  abuses  so  that  it 
might  serve  as  an  alternative  to  the 
exclusionary  rule  a't  least  in  Federal 
cases.  We  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
have  developed  such  amendments  and 
are  in  total  agreement  on  how  to  deal 
with  Federal  law  enforcement  officials 
but  are  in  disagreement  over  non-law- 
enforcement  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate 
that  we  have  not  enacted  such  legisla- 
tion, because  1  think  it  would  take  the 
Supreme  Court  out  of  its  quandary 
and  we  could  move  on  reform,  perhaps 
even  abolition  of  the  exclusionary 
rule,  at  least  with  respect  to  Federal 
officials. 

To  amplify  that  point  slightly,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee;  Senator 
Grassley,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  I  have  worked  for 
hours  in  trying  to  fashion  a  compro- 
mise on  the  Tort  Claims  Act.  We  are 
awfully  close.  But  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment continues,  in  my  view,  as  I  char- 
acterize it,  to  recede  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection in  terms  of  working  out  a  com- 
promise. We  reported  out  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  a  Torts  Claims  Act 
that  I  think  we  could  pass  on  the  floor 
today  or  tomorrow,  in  10  minutes;  but 
the  justice  Department  has  indicated 
that  it  will  not  buy  that.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  accommodate  their  concerns, 
we  have  worked  tirelessly  to  work  out 
a  compromise.  I  am  sorry  we  were 
unable  to  do  it. 

I  think  it  would  have  been  more  ap- 
propriate if  we  had  gone  the  route  of 
just  dealing  for  now  on  the  part  we 
could  agree  on,  and  that  is  with  Feder- 
al law  enforcement  officers,  rather 
than  dealing  with  changes  in  the  Fed- 
eral Torts  Claims  Act  with  respect  to 
non-law-enforcement  officials  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

There  is  a  feeling  among  some  that 
if  we  just  take  care  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment side,  which  I  believe  would  eluci- 
date this  issue  a  great  deal,  we  would 
never  get  to  the  rest  of  the  reforms  re- 
quired under  the  Torts  Claims  Act. 

Because  we  have  not  moved  on  this, 
I  offer  that  as  the  first  reason  why  it 
is  premature  to  move  on  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  at  this  time. 

Again,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
am  not  criticizing  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  of  those  who  believe 
in  and  are  proposing  the  changes  that 
are  encompassed  in  this  exclusionary 
rule  bill.  In  part  of  an  elaborate  agree- 
ment that  took  over  2'/2  years  to  work 
out,  we  accomplished  a  great  deal  by 
passing  what  I  think  most  would 
agree— notwithstanding  some  individ- 
ual Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives—is the  most  comprehensive 


anticrime  package  that  has  passed  the 
Senate  since  I  have  been  here,  and  I 
have  been  here  more  than  11  years. 

So  we  agreed,  in  the  context  of  that 
agreement,  that  we  would  then  move 
to  the  six  or  seven  controversial  meas- 
ures. This  is  one  of  those.  We  tried 
very  hard— and  I  must  say.  to  the 
credit  of  the  chairman,  that  he  tried 
hard— to  get  the  tort  claims  question 
resolved  first.  Whether  that  would 
have  changed  his  mind  on  this,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say— I  suspect  that  it 
might  not  have— but  the  effort  was 
made.  It  was  not  accomplished,  and 
here  we  are,  moving  on  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  bill  at  this  time,  as  part  of  the 
agreement. 

I  would  argue— and  think  this  is  in 
keeping  with  the  agreement— that  it  is 
legislatively  premature,  in  summary, 
because  the  Chief  Justice  suggested 
that  we  develop  an  alternative  remedy 
to  the  exclusionary  rule.  We  have  not 
done  so.  and  I  think  we  are  running 
the  risk  of  the  courts  telling  us.  "Well, 
you  haven't  helped  us  out  very  much 
here  at  the  court  because  you  haven't 
developed  an  alternative  remedy  for 
enforcement  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment." 

This  leads  to  a  second  and  even  more 
compelling  reason  why  we  should  not 
be  doing  this  bill  right  now  in  its 
present  form.  The  Supreme  Court,  in 
both  the  la.st  term  and  the  current 
term,  has  been  looking  for  the  right 
case  to  review,  apparently  with  the 
intent  to  unmake  or  remake  the  judge- 
made  exclusionary  rule.  It  is  not  just 
constitutional  good  sense  but  common- 
sense  to  allow  the  arm  of  Government, 
which  has  created  the  mess  in  fourth 
amendment  law  to  straighten  it  up.  In 
the  Gates  case  last  year,  the  court  un- 
fortunately put  itself  in  a  procedural 
box  such  that  it  could  not  decide 
whether  there  is  or  should  be  a  good 
faith  defense  for  policemen  under  the 
fourth  amendment  and  the  exclusion- 
ary rule. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  not 
follow-  this  area  very  much.  I  am  not 
being  critical  when  I  say  that.  There 
are  aspects  of  energy  legislation  and 
aspects  of  highway  legislation  and  as- 
pects of  food  and  drug  legislation  but  I 
do  not  follow  very  closely  because  I  am 
not  on  those  committees.  But  I  say  to 
my  colleagues:  Go  back  to  the  rela- 
tionship to  the  Tort  Claims  Act.  If,  in 
fact,  there  were  a  remedy  under  the 
law  whereby  an  individual  could  move 
against  the  Government  for  an  illegal 
action  taken  by  a  police  officer,  in  the 
case  where  the  police  officer  suggested 
it  was  shown  that  there  was  a  good 
faith  exception,  where  he,  in  good 
faith,  instituted  what  eventually 
became  a  constitutional  violation  as 
determined  by  a  court,  then  at  least  in 
that  instance  we  would  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  guaranteed  right  under  the 
fourth  amendment  against  illegal 
search  and  seizure.  There  would  be 


some  recourse  for  the  constitutional 
violation,  some  recourse  potentially 
short  of  exclusion  of  the  evidence. 

So  while  it  had  to  decide  the  Gates 
case  on  other  grounds,  the  Supreme 
Court  immediately  scheduled  for  argu- 
ment two  other  cases  that  squarely 
place  at  issue  the  very  substance  of 
what  the  proponents  of  this  bill  say 
they  want  to  accomplish.  Indeed  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  the  Court  heard  argu- 
ments in  both  the  Shepard  and  the 
Leon  cases.  In  both  cases  the  question 
for  the  Court  to  decide  is  whether  the 
exclusionary  rule  requires  that  illegal- 
ly seized  evidence  be  excluded  if  the 
search  or  seizure  was  undertaken  in  a 
reasonable  good  faith  belief  that  it 
was  in  conformity  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  both  cases  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers went  through  the  warrant  pro- 
cedures but  in  both  cases  the  warrants 
which  were  issued  were  invalid  but  the 
officers  proceeded  in  good  faith  to  exe- 
cute them.  This  is  the  classic  case 
where  a  technical  violation  ought  not 
result  in  exclusion. 

I  believe  that  most  experts  agree 
that  the  Court  will  develop  some  type 
of  good  faith  exception.  We  should  not 
proceed  with  this  bill  until  we  know- 
exactly  what  the  parameters  of  that 
good  faith  defense  is  going  to  be.  It 
will  surely  apply  to  warrants  but  the 
Court  may  set  out  some  different 
standard  for  warrantless  searches. 
That  standard  may  very  well  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  bill  we  have  before  us 
today. 

I  think  it  is  unfair  to  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  get  their  hopes  up 
that  we  are  .somehow  solving  their 
problems  by  enacting  this  legislation 
when  it  may  be  struck  down  by  the 
Court— first,  because  we  have  not  cre- 
ated the  alternative  remedy  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  but,  second,  because  in 
our  haste  to  act  we  could  not  wait  a 
few  months  to  hear  what  the  Supreme 
Court  obviously  wants  to  say  on  the 
matter.  After  all  we  have  waited  70 
years,  why  can  we  not  wait,  at  most  10 
months  so  we  can  see  what  the  Court 
is  going  to  do? 

This  leads  me  to  a  third  point  about 
this  bill.  Most  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials I  talk  to  think  that  in  enacting 
this  legislatiort  we  will  somehow  be  af- 
fecting how  the  cop  on  the  beat  in 
Wilmington.  Del.,  or  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
or  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  any  town  in  South 
Carolina  is  doing  his  job.  Nothing  is 
further  from  the  truth.  This  bill  only 
affects  Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. It  will  have  no  impact  on  how 
local  law  enforcement  officials,  who 
are  on  the  front  lines  in  94  percent  of 
all  crimes  conduct  their  jobs.  Inciden- 
tally, the  Supreme  Court  decision  will 
have  an  impact  on  local  law  enforce- 
ment, because  the  cases  in  front  of 
them  are  local  cases.  That  is  another 
reason  for  delay. 
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I  think  we  will  cause  significant  con- 
fusion if  we  pass  this  bill,  even  if  it 
gets  through  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, about  which  I  have  serious 
doubts,  and  is  signed  by  the  P.esident. 
We  are  going  to  send  a  signal  to  law 
enforcement  agencies  that  we  really 
have  done  something  to  help  them  in 
their  local  jurisdictions,  when  in  fact 
we  will  not  have  done  a  darn  thing. 

Finally,  there  is  an  even  more  com- 
pelling case  for  not  voting  for  this  leg- 
islation. The  primary  criticism  of  the 
exclusionary  rule  and  the  courts  deci- 
sions under  the  fourth  amendment  is 
that  they  are  confusing.  That  is  a  crit- 
icism that  I  strongly  support  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  court  could  go  a  long 
way  to  cleaning  that  up  in  the  cases  it 
has  before  it.  But  I  believe  that  what 
we  are  doing  in  this  bill  may  actually 
be  a  cure  worse  than  the  disease  be- 
cause it  will  create  greater  confusion 
in  fourth  amendment  law. 

Two  of  the  most  vociferous  oppo- 
nents of  the  exclusionary  rule  and  pro- 
ponents of  its  abolition  actually  made 
a  strong  case  against  this  particular 
bill  in  our  hearings  last  year.  Steven 
Schlesinger.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  Judge  Malcolm  Wilkey  both  made 
essentially  the  same  point.  Under  this 
new  bill  we  are  going  to  have  decades 
of  litigation  over  what  kind  of 
searches  are  going  to  be  considered  on 
their  face  good  faith  and  which  kinds 
are  bad  faith. 

In  Schlesingers  words,  enactment  of 
a  good  faith  exception  would  build  an 
unsatisfactory  half-way  house  between 
retention  and  abolition  of  the  rule. 

Judge  Wilkey  says: 

(U)nlike  many  compromises,  this  is  the 
kind  of  compromise  which  may  be  as  disas- 
trous as  trying  to  make  the  grand  canyon  in 
two  jumps. 

Of  course  most  of  these  proponents 
of  change  would  completely  abolish 
the  exclusionary  rule,  a  position  which 
I  could  not  support:  which  would  prob- 
ably not  be  supported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  would  I  believe  be  re- 
jected by  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  even  those  who  do  support  total 
abolition  acknowledge  this  creates 
great  confusion. 

The  right  way  to  go  on  this  issue  is 
to  resolve  our  differences  on  tort 
claims  by  limiting  our  changes  to  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officials  and 
forget  about  nonlaw  enforcement  offi- 
cials, if  we  cannot  work  it  all  out,  and 
forget  alMJUt  nonlaw  enforcement 
agencies  for  the  time  being  and  go 
back  and  deal  with  nonlaw  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  a  Tort  Claims  Act  at 
a  later  day— when  I  say  later,  I  do  not 
mean  later  4  years  from  now,  I  mean 
later  this  year— but  to  move  now  on 
the  Tort  Claims  Act  as  it  affects  law 
enforcement  officers  the  changes  that 
we  voted  out  of  committee.  Get  that 
enacted  quickly  so  that  there  is  an  al- 


ternative in  place  right  now  for  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  in  Federal  cases.  Wait 
for  further  action  in  actually  finetun- 
ing  the  rule  in  either  Federal  or  State 
cases  until  the  Supreme  Court  rules  in 
the  Shepard  and  Leon  cases.  That  way 
we  will  act  in  a  deliberate  manner  and 
we  may  actually  create  some  order  in 
fourth  amendment  law,  where  some 
would  argue  little  exists  now.  That 
would  be  a  great  contribution  to  Fed- 
eral and  State  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials alike  and  I  think  it  would  demon- 
strate to  all  that  we  have  some  sense 
about  what  we  are  doing  in  this  body. 

To  sum  it  up.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  is  a  serious  mistake  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  made  it  as  clear  as 
they  can  even  make  it  clear  what  they 
are  looking  for  and  they  have  now  two 
cases  on  all  fours  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  exclusionary  rule  for 
us  in  Congress  to  be  making  a  judg- 
ment now  wnich  may  be  undone 
before  it  gets  across  the  other  side  of 
this  building.  Second,  it  is  more  impor- 
tant to  put  in  place  the  relief  for  law 
enforcement  officers  which  this  is 
really  about  so  they  have  some  sense 
of  what  they  can  and  cannot,  should 
and  should  not  do.  by  amending  the 
Tort  Claims  Act  before  we  deal  with 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  others  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Chamber:  conse- 
quently, I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time  and  I  yield  whatever  time  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  may  take,  as 
long  as  he  wishes. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Delaware 
and  I  compliment  him  on  a  truly  ex- 
cellent presentation. 

I  simply  wish  that  more  people  were 
giving  attention  to  this  subject  matter 
which  would  considerably  erode  the 
exclu.sionary  rule  and  thus  endanger 
the  protection  afforded  individuals 
through  the  fourth  amendment. 

The  argument  that  deterrence  of  il- 
legal police  conduct  is  often  out- 
weighed by  costs  to  society  of  useful, 
probative  evidence,  is  an  old  one.  An- 
other familiar  argument  is  that  the 
liberal  application  of  the  exclusionary 
rule  is  no  longer  needed  because  today 
police  and  other  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers are  better  trained  and  more  care- 
ful—and thus  more  likely  to  heed  the 
fourth  amendment  prohibition  against 
unlawful  searches  and  seizures. 

1  reject  these  and  other  arguments 
which  would  support  a  good-faith  ex- 
ception to  the  exclusionary  rule  for 
four  reasons.  First,  although  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  might  be  judicially  im- 
plied, it  is  constitutionally  required  by 
the  fourth  amendment.  In  view  of  this 
I  have  grave  reservations  about  wheth- 
er Congress  has  the  authority  to  alter, 
by  legislation,  a  constitutionally  im- 
pelled protection. 

Second,  the  consistent  application  of 
the  exclusionary  rule  explains  precise- 


ly why  police  conduct  in  search  and 
seizure  cases  has  so  vastly  improved.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  sanction  of  exclu- 
sion of  illegally  obtained  evidence  has 
provided  a  powerful  incentive  for  law 
enforcement  officers  to  respect  the 
privacy  rights  protected  under  the 
fourth  amendment.  Removing  much 
of  this  incentive  would  clearly  take  its 
toll.  Adopting  this  weakening  excep- 
tion would  send  a  dangerous  signal  to 
the  law  enforcement  community. 

Third,  an  exception  to  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  based  on  the  reasonable, 
good-faith  belief  of  a  police  officer— a 
subjective  test— would  require  probing 
into  the  mind  of  that  officer,  a  nearly 
impossible  task,  and  one  which  might 
trigger  prolonged  litigation. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  the  Supreme 
Court  during  the  present  term  will 
decide  two  cases  bearing  on  this  issue, 
and  will  consider  adopting  some  limit- 
ed good-faith  exception.  It  makes 
sense  to  await  judicial  resolution  so 
close  at  hand.  But  it  also  makes  enor- 
mous sense  to  allow  the  Supreme 
Court  to  rule  on  this  issue  which  so 
drastically  affects  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  constitutional  question— rather 
than  acting  improperly  through  legis- 
lation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Specter). 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  TURKISH  NA- 
TIONAL ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  today  honored  by  the 
presence  of  a  distinguished  delegation 
from  the  Turkish  National  Assembly 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  any  delega- 
tion of  parliamentarians  is  welcome  in 
the  Chamber  but  a  particular  welcome 
is  extended  to  those  parliamentarians 
who  represent  our  allies  within  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

So  I  hope  that  Senators  will  all  join 
in  extending  a  particular  welcome  to 
the  members  of  the  Turkish  National 
Assembly  who  are  with  us  today. 

RECESS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
for  a  few  minutes  while  we  meet  our 
guests. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate,  at  4:35  p.m.,  recessed  until  4:38 


EXCLUSIONARY  RULE 
LIMITATION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  ready  to  proceed.  If  those  who 
wish  to  oppose  the  bill  will  come  and 
speak,  we  can  get  through  earlier. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  to  restructure  the 
exclusionary  rule.  The  exclusionary 
rule,  also  known  as  the  suppression 
doctrine,  strikes  at  the  fundamental 
tenet  of  our  system  of  criminal  justice 
that  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  any  ac- 
cused individual  should  be  ascertained 
by  a  thorough  consideration  of  all  rel- 
evant evidence.  The  exclusionary  rule 
is  a  judge-made  policy  mandating  the 
inadmissibility  in  court  of  any  evi- 
dence obtained  in  violation  of  the 
fourth  amendment's  reasonableness 
standard.  As  the  doctrine  now  oper- 
ates, an  individual  who  may  have  in 
fact  committed  a  grisly  violent  crime 
may  be  set  free,  not  because  he  is  in- 
nocent but  because  a  judge  determines 
that  the  evidence  necessary  to  prove 
his  guilt  was  acquired  in  an  unreason- 
able manner.  In  the  memorable  words 
of  Justice  (then  judge)  Cardozo:  'The 
criminal  is  to  go  free  because  the  con- 
stable has  blundered."  People  v. 
Before.  242  N.Y.,  13.  21  (1926).  Thus, 
this  rule  operates  to  free  the  guilty, 
even  when  the  constables  only  blun- 
der might  be  an  inadvertent  technical 
defect  in  a  search  warrant.  To  remedy 
this  absurd  situation,  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Early  in  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation.  I  must  indicate  that  my 
own  preference  would  be  to  entirely 
eliminate  the  suppression  doctrine. 
Indeed  I  introduced  legislation  early 
this  Congress  and  in  previous  Con- 
gresses to  achieve  that  objective. 
Under  my  bill,  the  rule  would  be  re- 
placed with  two  ways  to  effectively  en- 
force the  fourth  amendment's  prohibi- 
tion against  unreasonable  searches.  In 
the  first  place,  any  violation  of  this 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  would 
give  rise  to  a  civil  suit  for  damages 
against  the  offending  police  officer. 
Interestingly  an  excellent  case  can  be 
made  that  this  is  exactly  the  enforce- 
ment mechanism  contemplated  by  the 
Framers  of  the  fourth  amendment.  As 
discussed  in  the  South  Texas  Law 
Journal,  officers  of  the  King  were  suc- 
cessfully sued  for  offensive  searches  in 
several  renowned  cases  decided  in 
1765.  See  Rader,  "Legislating  a 
Remedy  for  the  Fourth  Amendment," 
23  S.  Tex.  L.  J.  585.  590-595  (1982). 
The  Framers  were  undoubtedly  aware 
of  those  cases  and  declined  to  specifi- 


cally attach  an  enforcement  clause  to 
the  fourth  amendment  because  they 
were  aware  that  the  courts  could  use 
civil  liability  as  an  enforcement  club. 
The  second  means  of  enforcing  the 
fourth  amendment  in  my  bill  would 
set  up  procedures  to  supply  internal 
agency  discipline  against  any  officer 
who  violated  the  Constitution.  Such 
discipline  could  include  suspension 
without  pay,  reductions  in  grade,  and 
other  sanctions  for  failure  to  abide  by 
the  Constitution's  rules.  With  these  al- 
ternative remedies  in  place  and  with- 
out any  empirical  showing  that  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  has  successfully  de- 
terred fourth  amendment  violations- 
its  only  real  purpose— it  would  make 
sense  to  eliminate  the  rule  altogether. 

This  bill,  however,  does  insure  that 
the  rule  will  not  operate  to  exclude 
from  trial  probative  evidence  due  to 
some  police  error  when  the  police 
acted,  albeit  incorrectly,  on  the  rea- 
sonable good-faith  belief  that  their 
conduct  was  in  compliance  with  the 
law.  This  is  an  important  step  toward 
the  objective  of  abolishing  the  rule  en- 
tirely. This  will  insure  that  minor, 
technical  police  mistakes,  or  even 
more  substantial  errors  undertaken  in 
good  faith,  do  not  result  in  dangerous 
criminals  returning  to  the  streets. 

Although  the  fourth  amendment 
triggers  its  judicial  application,  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  at  all.  In  fact,  it  was  not 
even  created  by  the  Federal  courts 
until  1914.  Weeks  v.  United  States,  232 
U.S.  383  (1914).  Moreover,  it  was  not 
applied  to  the  bulk  of  our  Nation's 
criminal  trials  which  are  held  in  State 
courts  until  1961.  Mapp  v.  Ohio,  367 
U.S.  643  (1961).  In  short,  it  is  not  a 
doctrine  of  the  Constitution,  but  a  ju- 
dicial experiment  of  recent  vintage— 
an  experiment  furthermore  which  has 
failed. 

The  authoritative  critics  of  the  sup- 
pression doctrine  are  almost  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  Each  of  these  crit- 
ics agree,  however,  with  the  thrust  of 
the  early  research  done  by  Dallin 
Oaks,  now  a  Utah  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tice: 

More  then  fifty  years  after  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  was  adopted  for  the  Federal  courts 
and  almost  a  decade  after  it  was  imposed 
upon  the  State  courts,  there  is  still  no  con- 
vincing evidence  to  verify  the  factual 
premise  of  deterrence  upon  which  the  rule 
is  based  or  to  determine  the  limits  of  its  ef- 
fectiveness. 37  U.  Chic.  L.  Rev.  665.  753 
(1970). 

Even  more  than  a  decade  after  Oaks' 
research,  his  conclusion  still  holds.  As 
authoritative  and  exhaustive  as  Oaks' 
research  may  be,  there  is  still  at  least 
one  more  authoritative  critic  of  the 
rule,  namely  the  Supreme  Court  itself: 

The  costs  of  the  exclusionary  rule  .  .  .  are 
well  known:  ( 1 )  The  focus  of  the  trial  ...  is 
diverted  from  the  ultimate  question  of  guilt 
or  innocence  ...  (2)  the  physical  evidence 
sought  to  be  excluded  is  typically  reliable 
and  often  the  most  probative  evidence  .  .  . 


(3)  the  rule  .  .  .  often  frees  the  guilty  .  .  . 

(4)  the  rule  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  pro- 
portionality that  is  essential  to  the  concept 
of  justice  ...  (5)  it  may  well  have  the  effect 
...  of  generating  disrespect  for  the  law  and 
the  administration  of  justice.  Stone  v. 
Powell.  428  U.S.  465  (1976). 

Even  the  Supreme  Court  recognizes 
the  flaws  of  the  suppression  doctrine 
and  has  trimmed  it  back  in  recent 
cases.  See  for  example.  Stone,  id. 

Whereas  a  law  enforcement  officer 
acting  in  violation  of  the  fourth 
amendment  should  be  held  responsible 
for  his  actions,  the  exclusionary  rule 
instead  is  custom  made  to  deter  the 
prosecutor,  not  those  law  enforcement 
officers  guilty  of  committing  the  ille- 
gal acts.  The  exclusionary  rule  is  suc- 
cinctly explained  by  the  distinguished 
legal  authority  Dean  Wigmore: 

The  Doctrine  of  Weeks  v.  United  States 
also  exemplifies  a  trait  of  our  Anglo-Ameri- 
can judiciary  peculiar  to  the  mechanical  and 
unnatural  type  of  justice.  The  natural  way 
to  do  justice  here  would  be  to  enforce  the 
health  principle  of  the  fourth  amendment 
directly,  i.e..  by  sending  for  the  high- 
handed, over-zealous  marshal  who  had 
searched  without  a  warrant,  imposing  a  30- 
day  imprisonment  for  his  contempt  of  the 
constitution,  and  then  proceeding  to  affirm 
the  sentence  of  the  convicted  criminal.  But 
the  proposed  indirect  and  unnatural 
method  is  as  follows: 

Titus,  you  have  been  found  guilty  of  con- 
ducting a  lottery:  Flavius.  .vou  have  confess- 
edly violated  the  constitution.  Titus  ought 
to  suffer  imprisonment  for  crime,  and  Fla- 
vius for  contempt.  Bui  no!  We  shall  let  you 
both  go  free.  We  shall  not  punish  Flavius  di- 
rectly, but  shall  do  so  by  reversing  Titus' 
conviction.  8  Evidence  §  2184  (3d  ed.  1940). 

In  England,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  generally,  the  ille- 
gality of  a  seizure  does  not  prevent  evi- 
dence from  being  admissible  in  crimi- 
nal proceedings.  Also,  police  violators 
of  the  law  are  held  personally  account- 
able for  their  transgressions. 

In  America,  however,  violations  of 
fourth  amendment  rights  by  law  en- 
forcement officials  always  elicit  one 
response  from  the  court— evidence  in- 
admissible under  the  exclusionary 
rule.  The  rule  excludes  the  convicted 
criminal  as  well  as  the  offending  law 
enforcement  official  from  answering 
for  his  misconduct.  Both  malefactors 
are  freed  to  again  break  the  law. 

A  number  of  Supreme  Court  Justices 
have  questioned  the  usefulness  of  the 
exclusionary  rule.  Mr.  Justice  Black, 
in  a  concurring  opinion  in  Wolf  v.  Col- 
orado, 388  U.S.  25  (1949),  stated: 

The  Federal  Exclusionary  Rule  is  not  a 
command  of  the  fourth  amendment  but  is  a 
judicially  created  rule  of  evidence  which 
Congress  might  negate. 

Again,  in  Linkletter  v.  Walker,  381 
U.S.  618,  648  (1965),  Mr.  Justice  Black 
said: 

The  inference  I  gather  from  these  repeat- 
ed statements  is  that  the  rule  is  not  a  right 
or  privilege  accorded  to  defendants  charged 
with  crime  but  is  a  sort  of  punishment 
against  officers  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
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depriving  people  of  their  Constitutional 
rights.  In  passing  I  would  say  that  if  that  is 
the  sole  purpose,  reason,  object  and  effect 
of  the  rule,  the  court's  action  in  adopting  it 
sounds  more  like  law  making  than  constru 
ing  the  Constitution. 

More  recently.  Chief  Justice  Burger 
stated: 

It  creates  a  damage  remedy  not  provided 
for  by  the  Constitution  and  not  enacted  by 
Congress. 

Clearly  indicating  his  view  regarding 
the  deleterious  effect  the  exclusionary 
rule  has  on  justice.  In  Bivens  v.  Six 
Unknown  Federal  Narcotic  Agents.  403 
U.S.  388  (1971).  Chief  Justice  Burger 
recommended  this  course  of  action: 

Reasonable  and  effective  substitutes  can 
be  formulated  if  Congress  would  take  the 
lead,  as  it  did  for  example  in  1946  in  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  I  see  no  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  elimination  of 
the  Suppression  Doctrine  if  Congress  would 
provide  some  meaningful  and  effective 
remedy  against  unlawful  conduct  by  govern- 
ment officials. 

It  seems  then  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet. 
Now  Congress  must  answer  the  chal- 
lenge. 

The  rule's  adamant  demand  for  a 
perfect  trial  is  without  constitutional 
foundation.  In  criminal  prosecutions, 
the  sixth  amendment  maintains  that 
the  accused  be  given  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  not  necessarily  a  perfect 
trial.  In  addition,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  repeatedly  interpreted  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  5th  and  14th 
amendments  to  require  that  a  fair 
trial"  be  provided,  not  the  aforemen- 
tioned perfect  trial.  The  concept  of  a 
fair  trial  is  an  important  one.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Rehnquist.  in  Michigan  v.  Tucker. 
417  U.S.  433  <  1974).  stated: 

Just  as  the  law  does  not  require  that  a  de- 
fendant receive  a  perfect  trial,  only  a  fair 
one.  it  cannot  realistically  require  that  po- 
licemen investigating  serious  crimes  make 
no  errors  whatsoever. 

The  protection  of  the  citizenry  is  the 
foremost  responsibility  of  the  law  en- 
forcement officer:  his  first  priority  is 
to  remove  nefarious  persons  such  as 
rapists,  murderers,  and  kidnapers  from 
the  streets.  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  the  policeman  may  sometimes 
err.  The  exclusionary  rule  does  not 
distinguish  between  flagrant  violations 
and  accidental  errors. 

For  example,  it  does  not  distinguish 
between  clearly  unreasonable  searches 
of  one's  home  and  simple  misstate- 
ments of  information  on  a  search  war- 
rant. Regardless  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  error  of  the  policeman,  the  rule 
mandates  the  suppression  of  evidence 
obtained  in  violation  of  the  fourth 
amendment.  The  release  of  a  convict- 
ed murderer  due  to  an  error  in  a 
search  warrant  is  necessitated  by  the 
exclusionary  rule. 

S.  1764  should  alleviate  some  of  this 
lack  of  proportionality.  If  a  police  offi- 
cer is  acting  in  reasonable  good  faith, 
then  the  rule  will  not  operate.  Thus. 


many  mistakes  of  the  constable  will 
not  "free  the  guilty. "  to  use  the  words 
of  the  Supreme  Court  itself. 

Under  the  rule,  evidence  considered 
to  have  been  obtained  illegally  is  not 
permitted  into  trial,  and  if  causal  con- 
nection is  determined,  even  the  most 
credible  kinds  of  evidence  may  be 
deemed  "tainted'  and  also  excluded 
from  the  trial.  Causal  connection 
refers  to  the  judicial  decision  that 
where  additional  evidence  is  believed 
to  have  been  gathered  as  a  result  of  il- 
legally seized  evidence,  it  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  exclusionary  rule.  For  ex- 
ample, the  body  of  a  victim  is  inadmis- 
sible evidence  at  trial  if  the  body  was 
found  as  a  result  of  a  confession  of  a 
pickpocket  being  held  illegally  by  law- 
enforcement  officers. 

In  our  society,  differing  types  of 
criminal  elements  are  present.  There 
are  criminals,  such  as  gamblers  and 
pickpockets,  who  seek  monetary  gain 
by  committing  crimes  against  proper- 
ty. There  are  also  criminals,  such  as 
rapists,  and  child  molesters,  who 
commit  violent  crimes  against  the 
person.  The  exclusionary  rule,  howev- 
er, does  not  differentiate  between  hei- 
nous crimes  against  the  person,  such 
as  rape,  child  abuse,  or  homicide,  and 
simple  monetary  crimes.  Its  use  allows 
the  same  reversal  for  a  convicted  child 
molester,  on  the  grounds  of  the  illegal- 
ity of  the  search  and  seizure,  as  it  does 
a  convicted  gambler. 

Our  courts  also  make  a  distinction 
insofar  as  the  penalties  meted  out  to 
the  convicted  criminal.  The  Court  de- 
marcates misdemeanors  and  more  seri- 
ous felony  crimes.  The  penalties  estab- 
lished are  based  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  crime  committed.  Conviction  of  a 
misdemeanor  elicits  a  penalty  ranging 
from  a  fine  or  probation  to  1  year  im- 
prisonment in  prison.  Conviction  of  a 
serious  felony  crime  elicits  a  penalty 
ranging  from  1  year  incarceration  in  a 
State  or  Federal  penitentiary  to  the 
death  penalty.  Whereas  the  courts 
take  into  consideration  the  gravity  of 
the  crime,  the  exclusionary  rule  does 
not  distinguish  the  misdemeanor  from 
the  more  serious  felony  crime.  The 
rule  releases  a  convicted  gambler  the 
same  as  a  convicted  killer,  totally  ig- 
noring the  gravity  of  the  crime. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  institu- 
tion of  the  exclusionary  rule  was  to 
deter  abusive  law  enforcement  prac- 
tices. However,  there  is  little  substan- 
tive proof  that  the  exclusionary  rule  is 
an  effective  deterrent.  Mr.  Justice 
White,  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in 
Stone  against  Powell,  stated: 

As  time  went  on  after  coming  to  the 
bench.  I  became  convinced  that  Weeks  v. 
United  States,  (citations  omitted),  and  Mapp 
V.  Ohio  had  overshot  their  mark  insofar  as 
they  aimed  to  deter  lawless  action  by  law 
enforcement  personnel,  and  that  in  many  of 
its  applications,  the  exclusionary  rule  was 
not  advancing  that  aim  in  the  slightest  and 
that  in  this  respect,  it  was  a  senseless  obsta- 


cle to  aiming  at  the  truth  in  many  criminals 
trials.  428  U.S.  465.  537  (1967). 

Mr.  Justice  White  also  contends  that 
the  rule  cannot  deter  unlawful  con- 
duct: 

When  law  enforcement  personnel  have 
acted  mistakenly,  but  in  good  faith  and  on 
reasonable  grounds,  and  yet  the  evidence 
they  have  seized  is  excluded,  the  exclusion 
can  have  no  deterrent  effect.  The  officers,  if 
they  do  their  duty,  will  act  in  similar  fash- 
ion in  similar  circumstances  in  the  future; 
and  the  only  consequence  of  the  rule  as 
presently  administered  is  that  unimpeach- 
able and  probative  evidence  is  kept  from  the 
trier  of  fact  and  the  truth-finding  function 
of  proceedings  is  substantially  impaired  or  a 
trial  totally  aborted.  428  U.S.  465.  at  539. 

It  has  even  been  suggested  that  the 
exclusionary  rule  promotes  illicit  con- 
duct by  law  enforcement  officers. 
Since  the  rule  is  conviction-oriented,  it 
is  only  brought  to  play  at  the  trial 
stage  of  criminal  proceedings  when 
law  enforcement  officials  are  seeking  a 
conviction,  it  permits  harassment  or 
seizure  of  contraband  by  officers  who 
have  no  intention  of  a  conviction  while 
providing  no  direct  punishment  to  the 
officer  who  may  have  violated  fourth 
amendment  rights.  In  some  instances, 
the  rule  diminishes  abidance  of  the 
law  and  compels  officers  to  turn  to  il- 
legal means  of  law  enforcement:  that 
is.  false  testimony.  Where,  then,  lies 
the  protection  for  the  innocent  victim 
of  illegal  searches  and  seizures  re- 
quired by  the  fourth  amendment?  As- 
suming an  illegal  search  and  seizure  is 
committed  upon  a  law-abiding  citizen, 
the  rule  offers  him  little  help,  remedy, 
or  protection— certainly  no  compensa- 
tion. 

Prof.  Virgil  Peterson's  thoughts  as 
to  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  rule  in  its 
protection  of  the  innocent  are  ex- 
pressed well: 

Rejection  of  the  evidence  does  nothing  to 
punish  the  wrongdoing  official  while  it  may 
and  likely  will,  release  the  wrongdoing  de- 
fendant. It  deprives  society  of  its  remedy 
against  one  lawbreaker  because  he  has  been 
pursued  by  another.  It  protects  one  against 
whom  incriminating  evidence  is  discovered, 
but  does  nothing  to  protect  innocent  per- 
sons who  are  the  victims  of  illegal  but  fruit- 
less searches.  (In  restrictions  of  the  law  of 
search  and  .seizure.  52  Northwestern  Univ. 
L.  Rev.  46  at  55(1958). 

Further  proof  is  found  in  a  report 
from  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Division  of  Judicial  Administration.  A 
relevant  section  reads: 

Not  only  has  the  rule  failed  to  achieve  its 
stated  purpose,  but  it  has  imposed  substan- 
tial costs  on  society  in  the  process.  First,  the 
exclusionary  rule  affords  no  protection  or 
remedy  to  innocent  persons  whose  fourth 
amendment  rights  have  been  infringed.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  noted  that  the  exclusion  of 
evidence  is  a  remedy  which  directly  serves 
only  to  protect  those  upon  person  or  per- 
sons something  incriminating  has  been 
found  .  .  .  next  it  is  clear  that  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  imposes  a  single,  inflexible,  and 
drastic  sanction  without  regard  to  the 
nature,  circumstances,  or  degree  of  police 
misconduct. 


To  ascertain  the  validity  of  the 
many  criticisms  of  the  exclusionary 
rule,  an  empirical  study  was  conducted 
in  Chicago  in  1971-72.  The  study  was 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  University  of  Chica- 
go Law  School.  The  results  indicated 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  rule  as  a  de- 
terrent to  abusive  law  enforcement 
practices  and  illustrated  the  lopsided 
protections  the  rule  gives  for  viola- 
tions of  the  fourth  amendment  rights. 
Instead  of  protecting  the  innocent 
law-abiding  citizen,  the  rule  releases 
the  criminal  as  well  as  the  offending 
law  enforcement  official  from  answer- 
ing for  his  misconduct.  In  a  brief 
(amicus  curiae)  submitted  by  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Alameda  County  in 
the  case  of  People  against  Cahan.  the 
district  attorney  stated: 

(The)  net  result  of  the  exclusionary  rule  is 
that  the  persons  who  will  benefit  the  most, 
in  fact  almost  exclusively,  are  the  black- 
mailer, the  kidnapper,  the  big-time  narcotic 
peddler,  the  racketeer,  the  dishonest  gam- 
bler who  preys  in  devious  ways  upon  a  gulli- 
ble public,  the  panderer  and  procurer,  the 
entrepreneur  of  syndicated  prostitution, 
who  like  the  pimp,  lives  off  the  earnings  of 
prostitutes,  and  other  types  of  organized 
.syndicated  crimes  44  Cal.  2d  434  ( 1955). 

In  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
concerning  the  exclusionary  rule.  Jus- 
tices have  continued  to  echo  the  fact, 
which  was  first  introduced  in  Wolf  v. 
Colorado.  338  U.S.  25  (1949).  that  the 
rule  is  "judicially  created  and  one 
which  Congress  might  negate. " 

In  S.  1764.  Congress  is  not  acting  to 
negate"  the  rule  as  would  be  permis- 
sible. I  would  prefer  such  a  course  as  I 
have  said  earlier.  Nonetheless,  the 
Senate  is  acting  today  to  rid  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  of  some  of  the  most 
outrageous  effects  of  the  exclusionary 
rule. 

Mr.  Edwin  Meese  describes  well  the 
effect  of  this  bill: 

Under  this  rule,  if  a  court  finds  that  the 
police  officer  was  acting  in  good  faith,  based 
upon  his  well-founded  belief  in  the  state  of 
the  law  and  the  situation  that  confronted 
him.  then  the  evidence  would  not  be  ruled 
inadmissible  and  it  could  be  used  in  the  trial 
of  the  case.  The  police  officer  would  still  be 
subject  to  administrative  and  other  means 
of  discipline  if  it  was  found  that  there  was 
some  negligence  of  some  inattention  to 
duty,  but  particularly  where  the  officer  is 
acting  in  good  faith  and  where  he  is  even 
applying  the  law  as  it  exists  at  that  particu- 
lar time,  the  evidence  would  be  available 
and  could  be  used  to  determine  the  gult  or 
innocence  of  the  accused.  "Combatting  the 
American  Epidemic."  Criminal  Justice 
Reform.  Regnery  Gateway  (1983). 

This  bill  will  be  a  step  toward  restor- 
ing confidence  in  our  criminal  justice 
system.  I  heartily  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure  as  a 
step  toward  the  best  option  of  all- 
eliminating  the  ineffective  and  damag- 
ing rule. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  judgment,  the  bill  before  us  ig- 
nores the  entire  meaning  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  James  Madison  introduced  the 
first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  it  was  clear  that  the  courts 
were  to  be  the  chief  mechanisms  of  en- 
forcement. Here  is  what  he  said,  refer- 
ring to  the  amendments: 

If  they  are  incorporated  into  the  Constitu- 
tion, independent  tribunals  of  justice  will 
consider  them  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
guardian.s  of  those  rights:  They  will  be  an 
impenetrable  bulwark  against  every  assump- 
tion of  power  in  the  legislative  or  executive: 
they  will  be  naturally  led  to  resist  every  en- 
croachment upon  rights  expressly  stipulat- 
ed for  in  the  Constitution  by  the  declara- 
tion of  rights. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  is  now  saying  that  Madison  was  in 
fact  wrong,  that  the  courts  should  not 
be  the  guardian  of  our  fourth  amend- 
ment rights,  that  the  courts  should 
not  resist  encroachments  into  our  pri- 
vacy rights  by  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, and  that  the  counts  should  be  a 
penetrable  rather  than  an  impenetra- 
ble bulwark  when  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers invade  our  homes. 

Justice  Brandeis  in  his  famous  dis- 
sent in  Olmslead  against  United 
States  said,  in  1928: 

When  the  Government,  having  full  knowl- 
edge, sought,  through  the  Department  of 
Justice,  to  avail  itself  of  the  fruits  of  the 
acts,  in  order  to  accomplish  its  own  ends,  it 
assumed  moral  responsibility  for  the  offi- 
cers' crimes  .  .  .  and  if  this  court  should 
permit  the  Government,  by  means  of  its  of- 
ficers' crimes,  to  effect  its  purposes  of  pun- 
ishing the  defendants  .  .  .  the  Government 
itself  would  become  a  lawbreaker  ...  in  a 
government  of  laws,  existence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  imperiled  if  it  fails  to  ob- 
serve the  law  scrupulously.  Our  Govern- 
ment is  the  patent,  the  omnipresent  teach- 
er. For  good  or  for  ill.  it  teaches  the  whole 
people  by  its  example.  Crime  is  contagious. 
If  the  Government  becomes  a  lawbreaker,  it 
breeds  contempt  for  the  law;  it  invites  every 
man  to  become  a  law  unto  himself:  it  invites 
anarchy. 

The  noted  law  professor  Yale  Ka- 
misar  has  written  that  it  was  only 
when  the  exclusionary  rule  was  ap- 
plied to  the  States  that  State  law  en- 
forcement officers  began  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  the  fourth 
amendment.  Requiring  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  be  very  careful  before 
they  take  any  action  which  would 
come  close  to  invading  fourth  amend- 
ment rights  is  important,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  being  very  careful  proves  that 
the  exclusionary  rule  is  working. 


And  if  it  is,  why  should  we  retreat  to 
the  past? 

In  1979,  at  Senator  Kennedy's  re- 
quest, the  General  Accounting  Office 
conducted  a  study  of  the  impact  of  the 
exclusionary  rule  on  Federal  prosecu- 
tions. The  GAO  analyzed  2,804  cases 
across  the  country  processed  from 
July  1  through  August  31,  a  2-month 
period,  in  1978.  in  38  U.S.  attorney's 
offices,  and  here  is  what  the  GAO 
found:  Of  cases  declined  for  prosecu- 
tion by  the  U.S.  attorney,  only  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  were  declined  due 
to  fourth  amendment  search  and  sei- 
zure issues. 

Second,  only  14.6  percent  of  the 
cases  actually  went  through  a  full 
trial.  An  estimated  32.6  percent  of  the 
defendants  in  the  cases  that  went  to 
trial  filed  fourth  amendment  motions. 
So.  of  the  cases  that  went  to  trial,  less 
than  one-third  raised  fourth  amend- 
ment issues,  and  the  issues  raised  were 
decided  against  the  defendants  in  80 
to  90  percent  of  the  cases. 

Overall.  Mr.  President,  in  only  1-3 
percent  of  the  2.804  defendant  cases 
was  evidence  excluded  as  a  result  of 
filing  a  fourth  amendment  petition. 
That  means  that  perhaps  as  little  as 
1.3  percent  of  available  prosecution 
time  overall  was  devoted  to  fourth 
amendment  motions. 

Can  you  imagine  how  much  more 
complicated  the  court's  job  is  going  to 
become  in  deciding  how  to  protect 
fourth  amendment  rights  if  it  must 
discern  the  intent  of  law  enforcement 
officers  involved  in  the  arrest?  Resolu- 
tion of  a  question  of  constitutional  law 
will  turn  on  the  state  of  mind  of  an  of- 
ficer, rather  than  on  whether  evidence 
has  been  seized  in  violation  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  be  free  in  our 
homes  from  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures. 

The  current  standards  of  suppres- 
sion of  evidence  are  capable  of  being 
taught  to  the  police  and  they  are  ob- 
jective not  subjective.  What  guidelines 
is  the  court  to  follow  in  determining 
whether  the  arresting  officers  acted  in 
good  faith,  and  what  does  the  officer's 
good  faith  have  to  do  with  the  fourth 
amendment  anyway? 

Proponents  argue  that  the  current 
state  of  the  law  undermines  public 
confidence  in  the  law  since  it  appears 
that  the  guilty  often  get  off  on  mere 
technicalities. 

First  of  all,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the 
public's  confidence  will  be  much  more 
eroded  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  than 
if  we  do  nothing. 

Second,  we  should  do  more  to  make 
sure  that  the  public  is  aware  that  in 
the  Federal  courts  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  defendants  are  success- 
ful in  suppressing  evidence  in  criminal 
cases  and  having  the  prosecutions 
against  them  dropped. 

That  is  a  GAO  study,  not  my  study. 
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Mr.  President,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation has  taken  a  very  strong 
stand  against  this.  These  are  all  the 
lawyers  in  this  country.  These  are  the 
constitutional  scholars.  These  are  the 
zealous  guardians  of  the  freedoms 
that  are  guaranteed  to  every  citizen, 
rich  or  poor,  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to 
read  all  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tions  testimony,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  portion  of  it,  which  I 
have  marked,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Good  Faith"  Exception 
A  third,  and  perhaps  more  venturesome, 
proposal  to  limit  the  application  of  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  may  be  found  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  recommendation  to 
the  Congress  that  evidence  obtained  in  the 
course  of  a  reasonable,  good  faith  search 
should  not  tie  excluded  from  federal  crimi- 
nal trials. 

The  American  Bar  Association  strenuous- 
ly opposes  these  recommendations.  Our  rea- 
sons are  several.  First,  for  over  100  years  a 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  consistently  rejected  the 
so-called  good  faith  '  test.  Stacey  v.  Emery. 
97  U.S.  642  (1878);  Director  General  of  Rail- 
roads V.  Kastenbaum.  263  U.S.  25.  28  (1923); 
Carroll  V.  United  States.  267  U.S.  132.  162. 
(1925):  Henry  \.  United  States.  361  U.S.  98. 
102  (1959).  Objectivity,  not  subjectivity,  is 
the  rule  of  law. 

Also,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  over  20 
years  ago  the  Justice  Department  rai.sed  the 
•good  faith"  exception.  They  argued  in 
their  brief  at  p.  68  in  the  Elkins  case  that 
•evidence  should  not  be  barred  which  was 
obtained  by  state  officers  acting  in  good 
faith  but  mistakenly  failing  to  comply  with 
all  the  legal  requirements.  Only  that  evi- 
dence would  be  barred  which  was  obtained 
by  intentional  or  clear  violation  of  constitu- 
tional rights.'  Counsel  for  petitioner  in  his 
reply  brief  at  p.  18  put  it  this  way: 

•We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Court  will 
reject  this  all  too  obviously  last-ditch  alter- 
native. A  search  is  either  valid  or  invalid; 
there  is  no  middle  ground.  Close  cases  will 
of  course  arise  in  the  future,  as  indeed  they 
have  in  the  past;  but  however  difficult  it 
may  be  to  draw  the  line,  a  line  must  some- 
where be  drawn.  An  illegal  search  can  no 
•  more  be  saved  from  condemnation  by  the 
apologetic  comment  that  it  is  only  slightly 
unconstitutional  than  an  egg  can  be  classed 
as  edible  simply  because  it  is  only  slightly 
rotten."  Congress  should  find  the  proposal 
'  equally  difficult  to  swallow. 

Perhaps  it  was  best  said  by  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  in  Beck  v.  Ohio.  379  U.S.  89  (1964) 
at  97: 

"We  may  assume  that  the  officers  acted  in 
good  faith  in  arresting  the  petitioner.  But 
•good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  arresting  offi- 
cer is  not  enough.'  Henry  v.  United  States. 
361  U.S.  98.  102  ..  .  if  subjective  good  faith 
alone  was  the  test,  the  protections  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  would  evaporate,  and 
the  people  would  be  'secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects. '  only  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  police. '  femphasis  addedj. 

To  say  that  the  proposed  •good  faith"  ex- 
ception is  •a  workable  rule  governing  ar- 
rests, searches  and  seizures"  is  to  stand  the 
Fourth  Amendment  on  its  head. 


Second,  in  67  years,  federal  trial  judges 
have  been  interpreting  a  standard  of  reason- 
ableness predicated  on  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  precedent  and  experience  in 
every  evidentiary  hearing  in  which  they 
have  presided  pursuant  to  Rule  12(b)(3)  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  (or 
its  equivalent  prior  to  1946).  At  all  times,  an 
objective  standard  has  been  the  test  by 
which  they  have  scrutinized  the  admissibil- 
ity of  evidence. 

In  Delaware  v.  Prouse.  440  U.S.  648  (1979) 
at  653-654,  Mr.  Justice  White  put  it  rather 
simply: 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  proscrip- 
tions in  the  Fourth  Amendment  is  to  impose 
a  standard  of  reasonableness  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  discretion  by  government  officials, 
including  law-enforcement  agents,  in  order 
•to  safeguard  the  privacy  and  security  of  in- 
dividuals against  arbitrary  invasions'  (cita- 
tions omitted)  Thus,  the  permissibility  of  a 
particular  law-enforcement  practice  is 
judged  by  balancing  its  instructions  on  the 
individuals  Fourth  Amendment  interests 
against  its  promotion  of  legitimate  govern- 
mental interests.  Implemented  in  this 
manner,  the  reasonableness  standard  usual- 
ly requires,  at  a  minimum,  that  the  facts 
upon  which  an  intrusion  is  based  be  capable 
of  measurement  against  an  objective  stand- 
ard,' whether  this  be  probable  cause,  or  a 
less  stringent  test."  (footnotes  omitted) 

In  the  same  term,  the  Court  reiterated  its 
stress  on  objectively  reasonable  standards  in 
Dunauay  v.  New  York.  442  U.S.  200.  209  N. 
11  (1979).  Prouse  was  decided  by  8-1  and 
Dunauay  by  6-2  (with  Justice  Powell  not 
sitting). 

Assuming  arguendo  that  Congress  should 
enact  the  subjective  •good  faith  "  test  to 
supplant  the  objective  standard  of  reason- 
ableness and  the  Supreme  Court  determines 
it  to  be  constitutional,  the  effect  in  Rule 
12(b)(3)  evidentiary  hearing  in  the  94 
United  States  District  Courts  would  be  dev- 
astating. Federal  law  enforcement  officers 
would  undoubtedly  be  permitted  to  te.stify 
not  only  as  to  their  state  of  mind  regarding 
•good  faith."  but  probably  to  give  opinion 
testimony  as  well.  With  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  presecution  at  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
evidentiary  ladder— mere  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  to  establish  the  search  or  sei- 
zure was  undertaken  in  a  rea-sonable  good 
faith  belief  that  it  was  in  conformity  with 
'he  Fourth  Amendment— the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment adversary  factfinding  process  in  Fed- 
eral courts  become  a  farce  and  mockery  of 
justice. 

Further,  we  contend  that  interpretation 
by  the  courts  of  a  new  "good  faith"  excep- 
tion will  engender  years  of  litigation,  exac- 
cerbating  the  problems  already  facing  busy 
federal  trial  courts.  It  also  will  promote  fed- 
eral law  enforcement  carelessness,  as  well  as 
suffer  ignorance  of  the  law. 

To  illustrate  our  position  more  fully  the 
rather  cogent  concluding  paragraph  in 
Hoopes,  "The  Proposed  Good  Faith  Test  for 
Fourth  Admendment  Exclusion  Compared 
to  the  5  1983  Good  Faith  Defense:  Problems 
and  Prospects.'  20  Ariz.  L.  Rev.  915.  (1979) 
states  at  951: 

"If  the  more  salient  problems  of  burdens 
of  proof  and  workable  standards  for  the  de- 
termination of  when  the  officers  intent 
may  be  judged  culpable  can  be  resolved,  a 
properly  defined  and  focused  good  faith  test 
for  exclusion  could  well  provide  a  rational 
and  effective  means  of  protecting  those 
rights  provided  for  in  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. Nevertheless,  although  the  good  faith 
test  would  appear  to  make  no  substantive 


changes  in  exclusionary  rule  analysis,  if  the 
Supreme  Court  draws  heavily  on  the  civil 
history  of  the  good  faith  standard,  the 
result  may  be  an  analysis  that  focuses  dis- 
proportionately on  the  officer's  assessment 
fo  the  facts.  77iw  result  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  overriding  policy  of  the  fourth 
amendment  that  the  determination  of  the 
propriety  of  a  search  and  seizure  is  ideally 
remolded  from  the  discretion  of  the  officer. " 
(emphasis  added) 

Only  retention  of  the  objective  standard 
of  reasonableness  can  secure  Fourth 
Amendment  rights. 

Third,  we  offer  a  further  observation.  If 
the  Congress  should  enact  the  'good  faith" 
test  in  the  Fourth  Amendment  context, 
would  not,  as  Senator  Mathias  asked  in  a 
hearing  on  October  5,  1981.  there  be  a  move- 
ment to  consider  legislation  to  condone 
•good  faith"  violations  of  First  Amendment 
rights?  Taking  it  two  additional  steps  fur- 
ther, would  this  lead  to  proposals  to  elimi- 
nate the  Fifth  Amendment  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  by  supplanting  the  totali- 
ty of  circumstances  test  of  confessional  vol- 
untariness—or  the  Sixth  Amendment  prohi- 
bition against  the  u.se  of  statements  taken 
from  an  accused  in  the  absence  of  counsel? 
As  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  warned  almost  100 
years  ago.  in  Boyd  v.  United  States.  116  U.S. 
616  (1886)  at  635: 

Constitutional  provisions  for  the  security 
of  person  and  property  should  be  liberally 
construed.  A  clo.se  and  literal  construction 
deprives  them  of  half  their  efficacy,  and 
leads  to  gradual  depreciation  of  the  right,  as 
if  it  consisted  more  in  sound  than  in  sub- 
stance. It  is  the  duly  of  the  courts  to  be 
watchful  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
citizen,  and  against  any  stealthy  encroach- 
ments thereon.  Their  motto  should  be  obsta 
principiis." 

So  should  Congress  be  as  vigilant  in  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
really  pleased  that  I  have  heard 
people  say  that  this  bill  is  not  going 
anywhere  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  certainly  is  going  to  pass  here 
in  the  Senate.  But  this  is  like  so  many 
things  that  we  do  in  the  Congress.  I 
voted  for  the  omnibus  crime  package 
bill;  I  voted  for  the  proposal  on  writs 
of  habeas  corpus;  I  have  been  a  strong 
champion  of  preventive  detention.  But 
I  am  not  going  to  support  a  proposi- 
tion that  I  know  sounds  good  on  its 
face  that,  in  my  opinion,  will  erode 
confidence  in  law  enforcement  in  this 
country,  not  build  it. 

I  talked  a  great  deal  the  other  day 
on  the  telephone  taping  amendment 
about  our  right  to  be  secure  in  our 
homes  and  the  right  to  have  our  priva- 
cy secure  and  not  invaded  by  whim  or 
caprice, 

I  invite  any  Member  of  this  body  to 
tell  me  what  does  it  mean  when  you  go 
from  an  objective  determination  to  a 
question  of  good  faith,  the  Court  will 
be  required  to  say.  "You  seized  evi- 
dence and  you  did  not  have  any  right 
to  bust  into  somebody's  home,  but  did 
you  have  good  faith  when  you  did  so?" 
The  objective  determination— was  the 
search  legal  or  not— has  been  prece- 
dent in  this  country  for  years  and 
years,  and  is  the  thing  that  sets  this 
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country  apart  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  every  other  totalitarian  govern- 
ment in  the  world.  And  you  tell  me 
that  we  are  taking  a  wise  course  by 
moving  from  an  objective  evaluation 
to  a  subjective  evaluation  called  good 
faith,  where  the  courts  have  to  tell 
you  what  was  in  an  arresting  officer's 
mind  at  the  time  he  did  whatever  he 
did. 

Who  knows  that?  I  invite  anybody  in 
this  Chamber  to  tell  me  what  is  the 
test  for  determining  good  faith.  You 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  it  under 
existing  law.  You  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  what  was  on  the  officer's  mind 
under  present  law.  You  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  whether  he  is  operating 
in  good  faith  or  bad  faith.  You  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  whether  a  judge 
is  smart  enough  to  know  what  was  in  a 
law  enforcement  officer's  mind  at  the 
time  he  busted  your  door  down  for 
good  or  bad. 

But  if  you  pass  this  bill,  you  have  to 
worry  about  all  of  that. 

It  is  another  case  of  the  medicine 
being  worse  than  the  disease. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  under- 
stood why  the  Justice  Department 
continues  to  insist  on  such  a  gross  vio- 
lation of  the  fourth  amendment  rights 
in  the  Constitution.  And  I  might  say  I 
cannot  understand  why  this  body  con- 
tinually wants  to  tinker  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  I  am 
just  grateful  that  the  people  of  this 
country  in  their  infinite  wisdom  have 
only  seen  fit  to  tinker  with  that  docu- 
ment 26  times  in  over  200  years.  And 
yet,  we  hardly  do  anything  else 
around  here  anymore,  except  propose 
changing  constitutional  guarantees. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  a  lot 
of  people  in  this  body  share  my  view 
that  the  crime  rate  of  this  country  is  a 
national  disgrace. 

I  hope  many  Senators  share  my  view 
that  we  have  been  hacking  away  at 
the  branches  instead  of  the  roots  of 
the  causes  of  crime  in  this  country. 
But  I  am  just  thankful  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  if  they  have,  in 
fact,  taken  the  position  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  entertain  this  bill.  The 
American  people  owe  them  a  debt  of 
gratitude  if  that  is,  in  fact,  the  case, 
because  I  guarantee  you  would  not 
any  more  than  get  this  passed  until  a 
lot  of  people  in  this  country  would  be 
awfully  sorry.  So  I  am  pleading  with 
my  colleagues  to  stand  up  for  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  our 
right  of  privacy,  our  right  to  be  free  in 
our  homes,  without  worrying  about 
government  intrusion.  I  have  never 
understood  why  this  administration 
wants  government  on  your  back  and 
onto  your  telephone  lines  and  into 
your  bedroom  and  busting  in  your 
doors  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  says,  in  part: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated. 

That  constitutional  language  is  a 
clear  directive.  It  says  that  that  right 
shall  not  be  violated.  And  our  courts 
have,  for  70  years,  applied  that  direc- 
tive as  clearly  as  the  Constitution  re- 
quires to  all  Federal  criminal  cases. 

In  1961,  in  Mapp  against  Ohio,  the 
Supreme  Court  extended  that  direc- 
tive to  the  proceedings  of  State  courts 
as  well,  in  a  decision  which  clearly  and 
unambiguously  reinforces  its  fourth 
amendment  basis: 

We  hold  that  all  evidence  obtained  by 
searches  and  seizures  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  is.  by  that  same  authority,  in- 
admissible in  a  State  court. 

The  Court  has  required  that  when 
an  officer  of  the  Government  breaks 
the  lav;  in  a  criminal  case,  the  Govern- 
ment may  not  use  the  fruits  of  that 
act  to  prosecute  that  case. 

In  the  two  decades  that  have  fol- 
lowed the  Mapp  decision,  the  Court 
has  never  retracted  its  finding  of  the 
constititional  basis  on  which  that  deci- 
sion and  subsequent  related  decisions 
are  founded.  The  Court  has  defined 
and  refined  the  results  of  that  finding, 
but  the  fundamental  constitutional 
basis  for  it  remains. 

The  bill  before  us,  S,  1764,  seeks  by  a 
majority  vote  to  alter  that  long-stand- 
ing judicial  interpretation  of  the 
fourth  amendment.  And  it  seeks  to  do 
so,  ironically,  at  a  time  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  itself  may  very  soon  re- 
solve the  particular  problems  that  the 
bill  attempts  to  address. 

The  bill's  purpose  is  to  provide  that 
evidence  obtained  by  law  enforcement 
officials  in  good  faith  may  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  criminal  proceedings, 
even  though  the  evidence  was  illegally 
obtained. 

The  fourth  amendment's  prohibition 
against  illegal  searches  and  seizures  is 
one  of  the  clearest  and  most  direct 
constitutional  commands.  It  grew  out 
of  the  experience  of  the  actual  events 
that  preceded  the  Revolutionary  War. 
It  was  not  an  abstract  legalistic  theory 


imposed  on  the  new  nation  to  redress 
some  future  grievance,  but  a  very 
direct  and  very  practical  response  to 
the  experiences  of  the  framers  them- 
selves. 

In  a  document  whose  purpose  is  to 
define  the  limits  of  Government's 
power,  the  framers  included  language 
which  asserts  a  positive  right  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  be  free  of  Gov- 
ernment illegality  in  their  persons, 
their  homes,  their  papers  and  their  ef- 
fects. 

This  language  is  clear.  But  it  is  not 
self-enforcing.  The  responsibility  of 
the  courts  is  clear.  They  must  enforce 
it. 

In  numerous  cases,  stretching  over 
many  decades  of  deliberation,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  the  exclu- 
sion of  illegally  obtained  evidence  is 
required  to  enforce  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. The  Court  has  observed  that 
unless  such  a  discipline  is  enforced, 
the  effect  would  be  to  permit  that 
fourth  amendment  right  "to  remain 
an  empty  promise."  (Mapp) 

The  exclusionary  rule  has  been  de- 
veloped and  circumscribed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  protect  that  funda- 
mental right  without,  at  the  same 
time,  allowing  its  blatant  misuse  to 
pervert  the  truth-seeking  function  of 
criminal  proceedings. 

The  Court  has  ruled  that  evidence 
which  was  illegally  obtained  may  not 
be  barred  from  impeachment  proceed- 
ings. It  has  denied  the  use  of  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  by  other  parties  to  a 
case,  by  ruling  that  only  the  individual 
whose  fourth  amendment  rights  were 
directly  violated  may  avail  himself  of 
those  rights.  The  Court  permits  the 
use  of  illegally  obtained  evidence  in 
other  proceedings  than  those  in  which 
the  fundamental  question  of  inno- 
cence or  guilt  is  to  be  decided:  In 
grand  jury  proceedings,  in  civil  cases, 
and  in  the  relitigation  of  search  and 
seizure  issues  in  habeas  proceedings. 
The  Court  has  also  prohibited  the  use 
of  the  exclusionary  rule  retroactively. 

Contrary  to  the  impression  that 
some  have  tried  to  convey,  there  is  not 
now  an  jinlimited  right  for  defendants 
to  bar  incriminating  evidence  and  thus 
escape  fair  trial. 

The  limits  the  Court  has  already 
placed  on  the  exclusionary  rule  are  de- 
signed to  reach  and  maintain  a  bal- 
ance between  the  Government's  needs 
in  criminal  cases  and  the  fourth 
amendment's  clear  directive  that  the 
right  of  the  people  be  to  be  secure  is  a 
constitutionally  protected  right. 

As  such,  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  the  Congress  has  the  power 
to  unilaterally  weaken  or  undermine 
the  extent  of  that  right. 

The  Court  has  clearly  said  that  bar- 
ring illegally  obtained  evidence  is  a 
■'constitutionally  required— even  if  ju- 
dicially imposed— deterrent  safeguard 
without  •  •  •  which  the  fourth  amend- 
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ment  would  have  been  reduced  to  a 
•form  of  words.'  "  (Mapp)  That  finding 
is  clear  and  straightforward.  It  does 
not.  in  my  judgment,  give  the  Con- 
gress the  type  of  leeway  that  this  bill 
would  take,  to  change  the  nature  of 
the  deterrent  safeguard  by  altering 
the  standards  against  which  it  must  be 
judged.  The  Supreme  Court  has  found 
that  the  safeguard  is  to  be  judged 
against  the  fourth  amendment— not 
against  the  desirable  social  goal  of  re- 
ducing court  workloads,  or  preserving 
the  morale  of  police  officers,  or  any 
other  social  purpose. 

The  Congress  cannot  simply  arro- 
gate to  itself  the  right  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  the  degree  and  type  of  consti- 
tutional protections  which  the  Court 
has  ruled  exist.  To  do  that,  we  must 
take  the  route  of  amending  the  Con- 
stitution to  limit  those  protections  di- 
rectly. There  is  no  other  constitutional 
ground  on  which  elected  representa- 
tives in  this  or  any  future  Congress 
may  simply  overturn  or  change  or 
modify  the  constitutional  findings  of 
our  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  past  seveal  years,  we  have 
seen  and  rejected  a  number  of  at- 
tempts to  legislate  that  which  cannot 
be  legislated.  This  appears  on  the  face 
of  it  to  be  another  such  case.  In  earlier 
attempts,  we  have  faced  efforts  to 
strip  the  Supreme  Court  of  its  right  to 
rule  in  specific  areas.  In  this  instance, 
we  will  be  attempting  to  dictate  to  the 
Court  the  limits  it  may  find  to  a  con- 
stitutionally required  protection. 

The  protections  and  requirements  of 
the    Constitution    are    not.    as    some 
would  imply,  designed  to  benefit  crimi- 
nals and  misfits.  They  are  the  essen- 
tial safeguards  of  the  liberties  of  all 
Americans.  It  is  a  popular  misconcep- 
tion that  we  can  somehow  cheaply  win 
the  war  against  violent  crime  if  we  are 
simply  willing  to  modify,  or  abridge  or 
alter   constitutional    protections,    par- 
ticularly if  we  mislabel  them.  To  those 
seeking  a  quick  and  easy  answer,  con- 
stitutional requirements  tend  to  be  de- 
scribed as     legal   technicalities. "  But 
the  legal  technicality  before  us  today 
is  grounded  in  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental American  rights:  the  right  to 
maintain   the   privacy   of   our   homes 
against  dragnet  searches  for  criminals. 
Violent  crimes  terrorize  communities 
and  under  the  influence  of  that  terror, 
public   opinion   is   willing   to   counte- 
nance  virtually   any   abridgement   of 
constitutional  righ'^.  At  the  height  of 
the  Zebra  killings  in  San  Francisco  in 
1974.  the  police  issued  a  directive  to 
stop  and  pat  down  every  black  male  in 
the  city  who  was  between  20  and  30 
years  old.  and  taller  than  5  8".  At  the 
height  of  a  crime  wave,  most  citizens 
are  willing  to  say  that  anyone  who  has 
the  unfortunate  luck  to  fit  this  kind  of 
description    should    submit    for    the 
greater  good  of  the  community. 

But     would     most     citizens,     upon 
calmer   reflection,    agree    that    police 
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ought  to  have  the  right  to  stop  and 
search  virtually  anyone  who  meets  a 
description  as  to  height,  race  and  sex? 
I  doubt  it. 

But  if  we  tamper  with  the  carefully 
developed  rules  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  developed  to  preserve  the 
fourth  amendment  protections,  where 
shall  we  draw  the  line  when  some 
other  infringement  of  constitutional 
rights  seems  to  serve  an  immediate 
and  compelling  purpose? 

Neither  the  fourth  amendment  nor 
the  other  commandments  of  the  Con- 
stitution can  be  disregarded  when  they 
impose  an  inconvenient  or  trouble- 
some duty  on  the  Government. 
Indeed,  the  chief  purpose  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself  if  to  impose  on  Govern- 
ment the  duty  to  act  only  under  the 
laws.  Justice  Brandeis.  in  a  deservedly 
famous  dissent,  made  the  case  for  a 
government  under  law  which  we  would 
do  well  to  recall: 

In  a  governmenl  of  laws,  existence  of  the 
government  will  be  imperilled  if  it  fails  to 
observe  the  law  scrupulousl.v.  Our  govern- 
ment is  the  patent,  the  omnipresent  teach- 
er. For  good  or  for  ill.  it  teaches  the  whole 
people  by  its  example.  Crime  is  contagious. 
If  the  Government  becomes  a  lawbreaker,  it 
breeds  contempt  for  law:  it  invites  every 
man  to  become  a  law  unto  himself;  it  invites 
anarchy. 

To  declare  that  in  the  administration  of 
the  criminal  law.  the  end  justifies  the 
means— to  declare  that  the  government  ma.v 
commit  crimes  in  order  to  secure  the  convic- 
tion of  a  private  criminal— would  bring  terri- 
ble retribution. 

The  makers  of  our  Con.stitution 
sought  to  protect  Americans  in  their  lieliefs. 
their  thoughts,  their  emotions,  and  their 
sensations.  They  conferred,  as  against  the 
Governmenl.  the  right  to  be  let  alone— the 
most  comprehensive  of  rights  and  the  right 
most  valued  by  civilized  men.  To  protect 
that  right,  every  unjustifiable  intrusion  by 
the  Government  upon  the  privacy  of  the  in- 
dividual, whatever  the  means  employed, 
must  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment.  '  < Dissenting.  Olmstead  v.  VS. 
1928). 

Ironically,  the  bill  before  us  not  only 
seeks  to  weaken  the  constitutionally 
defined  fourth  amendment  protec- 
tions, but  seeks  to  do  so  at  a  time 
when  a  few  months'  wait  is  very  likely 
to  dispel  whatever  uncertainty  exists 
about  the  extent  to  which  good  faith 
actions  by  law  enforcement  officers 
are  a  protection  against  the  barring  of 
illegal  evidence. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  asked  for 
and  heard  oral  argument  in  two  cases 
which  it  will  decide  this  session:  Mas- 
sachusetts against  Sheppard  and  U.S. 
against  Leon. 

In  the  Leon  case,  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral has  said  that  the  issues  at  stake 
are  precisely  the  same  as  those  in  a 
case  the  Court  declined  to  review  on 
constitutional  grounds  last  year.  In  ac- 
cepting this  petition,  the  Court  has 
sent  an  unambigious  signal  that  it  will, 
now.  decide  those  constitutional 
issues.  And  the  issue  raised  by  Leon 


could  not  bear  more  directly  on  the 
purposes  of  this  bill: 

Whether  the  fourth  amendment  exclu- 
sionary rule  should  be  modified  so  as  not  to 
bar  the  admission  of  evidence  seized  in  rea- 
.sonable.  good-faith  reliance  upon  a  search 
warrant  that  is  subsequently  held  to  be  de- 
fective. 

The  other  case.  Massachusetts 
against  Sheppard  presents  the  ques- 
tion: "Whether  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts  erred  in  refus- 
ing to  recognize  a  good  faith  exception 
to  the  exclusionary  rule"? 

The  subject  of  both  these  cases  goes 
directly  to  the  heart  of  S.  1764.  the 
bill  before  us.  That  bill  would  provide, 
first,  a  reasonable,  good  faith  excep- 
tion to  the  exclusionary  rule,  and 
second,  it  would  provide  a  prima  facie 
exception  where  a  warrent  has  been 
obtained. 

This  Senate  need  not  take  the  con- 
stitutionally questionable  route  of 
modifying  a  fourth  amendment  pro- 
tection at  a  time  when  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  will  shortly  issue  rulings 
that  could  well  resolve  the  issues  in 
this  bill.  There  is  absolutely  no  practi- 
cal need  for  the  haste  with  which  we 
are  asked  to  approve  this  measure. 

Nor  is  there  sufficient  legislative 
background  on  which  to  proceed.  The 
only  hearings  the  Senate  has  ever  held 
on  the  issue  of  the  application  and 
reach  of  the  exclusionary  rule  were 
not  held  in  this  Congress.  They  took 
place  in  1981  and  1982.  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Law.  The  sub- 
committee did  not.  at  that  time,  rec- 
ommend a  legislative  change. 

In  fact,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  under  whose  guidance 
the  hearings  were  held,  has  informed 
the  Senate  that  the  majority  of  wit- 
nesses who  believe  the  rule  can  and 
ought  be  changed  did  not  support  the 
idea  of  a  good  faith  exception. 

U.S.  Circuit  Court  Judge  Wilkey. 
who  has  strongly  and  effectively 
stated  the  problems  that  grow  out  of 
the  practical  application  of  the  exclu 
sionary  rule  has  also  said  that  out- 
right abolition— if  that  were  po.ssible— 
would  be  preferable  to  a  good-faith  ex- 
ception, which  is  what  we  find  in  the 
bill  before  us.  He  has  characterized 
the  compromise  of  providing  a  good- 
faith  exception  as  a  compromise  which 
is  the  kind  of  compromise  which  may 
be  as  disastrous  as  trying  to  make  the 
Grand  Canyon  in  two  jumps. 

That  witness  and  other  witnesses  at 
the  hearings  in  1981  and  1982  held 
that  the  purpose  of  the  exclusionary 
rule— the  deterrence  of  illegal  conduct 
by  officers  of  the  Government— can 
and  should  be  sought  in  a  way  that 
separates  Government  misconduct 
from  the  criminal  guilt  of  the  accused. 
The  former  subcommittee  chairman 
informs  us  that  the  majority  of  wit- 
nesses did.  in  fact,  recommend  such  an 
alternative  process.  Yet  the  measure 


before  us  now  takes  no  cognizance 
whatever  of  the  testimony  that  the 
Senate  sought  and  received.  Instead,  it 
simply  takes  the  step  of  modifying  the 
rule  without  providing  any  alternative 
remedy  of  any  kind. 

An  alternative  remedy  which  the 
Congress  could  provide  is  an  approach 
that  has  many  distinguished  support- 
ers: Justice  Potter  Stewart,  writing  in 
the  Columbia  Law  Review  just  last 
year  made  the  case  clearly: 

The  Constitution  and  the  rule  of  law  re- 
quire that  the  fourth  amendment  not  be  re- 
duced to  a  mere  form  of  words,  virtually 
stricken  from  the  Constitution.  In  my  view, 
however,  that  fact  does  not  necessarily  re- 
quire that  one  particular  remedy— exclu- 
sion—be  adopted.  Instead,  the  Constitution 
requires  only  that  there  be  some  effective 
remedy  to  ensure  that  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment obey  the  Fourth  Amendment.  Thus 
exclusion  is  constitutionally  required  only 
if.  without  it.  there  would  be  no  adequate 
means  to  ensure  that  the  government  obeys 
the  fourth  amendment. 

This  not  only  clearly  reiterates  that 
the  Constitution  demands  a  remedy  to 
fourth  amendment  violations,  but  pro- 
vides a  point  of  departure  for  legisla- 
tive action  which  the  committee  ma- 
jority has  ignored  in  the  bill  now 
before  us.  Instead,  we  face  a  legislative 
proposal  which  in  fact  risks  the  effect 
of  minimizing  the  deterrent  function 
of  the  rule.  As  Justice  Stewart  has 
written: 

Adoption  of  a  good  faith  exception  .  .  . 
may  cause  police  officers  to  shift  the  focus 
of  their  inquiry  from  what  does  the  Fourth 
Amendment  require  in  this  situation?  to 
what  will  the  courts  allow  me  to  get  away 
with? 

It  is  ironic  that  the  opponents  of  the 
exclusionary  rule  are  asking  the 
Senate  to  enshrine  it  in  law-  For  if  the 
good  faith  exception  is  enacted,  we 
will  have  a  bad  faith  exclusionary  rule 
as  a  matter  of  statute,  regardless 
whether  the  courts  ultimately  find 
some  alternative  and  more  effective 
means  of  enforcing  the  fourth  amend- 
ment's requirements. 

In  short,  not  only  is  this  legislative 
proposal  poorly  timed,  given  the  cases 
now  before  the  Supreme  Court,  but  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  giving  a  stat- 
utory authority  to  the  exclusionary 
rule  which  it  has  never  previously  en- 
joyed. That  was  the  second  jump  over 
the  Grand  Canyon  that  Judge  Wilkey 
identified  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Law. 

We  would  be  well  advised  to  await 
the  outcome  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
rulings  on  the  two  pending  cases.  We 
would  be  well  advised  to  develop,  in 
the  normal  legislative  course,  the  basis 
for  constitutionally  sound  legislation 
that  may  reach  to  the  kind  of  alterna- 
tive remedies  Justice  Potter  Stewart 
has  described. 

What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  there 
is  neither  wisdom,  nor  legislative  re- 
straint, nor  constitutionality  in  ap- 
proving this  measure  now. 


Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  talked  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  am  advised 
that  the  President  will  make  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  at  approximately 
5:55  p.m.  this  evening  on  the  situation 
in  Lebanon. 

I  make  this  announcement  at  this 
time  so  Senators  may  be  aware  of  it 
and  may  be  in  a  position  to  watch  and 
hear  the  President's  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  time  from  the  time  allotted  to 
me   to   the   Senator   from   Massachu- 

S6ttS. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  long  been  one  of  the  leading  sup- 
porters of  strong,  effective  anticrime 
legislation.  I  was  proud  to  work  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  Senator  Thur- 
mond; the  ranking  minority  member. 
Senator  Biden;  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Criminal  Law  Subcommittee,  Sen- 
ator Laxalt,  to  forge  a  bipartisan 
package  of  anticrime  reforms  which 
can  make  a  real  difference  in  our  con- 
tinuing war  against  crime.  The  over- 
haul of  our  criminal  sentencing  system 
and  bail  reforms  contained  in  the  bi- 
partisan package  are  essential  changes 
which  are  long  overdue.  Other  law  en- 
forcement improvements  in  the  pack- 
age in  the  areas  of  drug  trafficking, 
criminal  forfeiture,  and  prosecution  of 
violent  juveniles  are  critical  tools  for 
the  reduction  of  crime  in  America. 
The  bipartisan  crime  package  also  con- 
tained much  needed  Federal  assistance 
for  State  and  local  prosecutors  who 
are  our  front  line  against  crime. 

The  Senate  did  some  excellent  work 
on  crime  last  week.  It  adopted  the  bi- 
partisan crime  package  which  I  have 
just  described  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  91  to  1.  The  coalition  of 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  liberals 
and  conservatives,  which  supported 
the  crime  package  demonstrates  that 
we  can  adopt  significant  anticrime  leg- 
islation, without  jeopardizing  the  con- 
stitutional rights  or  the  civil  liberties 
of  any  citizen. 

But  I  am  as  strongly  opposed  to  the 
legislation  which  the  Senate  considers 
today  as  I  was  supportive  of  the  legis- 
lation which  the  Senate  approved  last 
week.  I  worked  vigorously  to  separate 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  capital  punishment  legislation 
from  the  bipartisan  anticrime  package, 
because  these  measures  are  not  anti- 
crime  and  because  they  may  well  in- 
fringe on  constitutional  rights  and  im- 
portant civil  liberties. 

In  particular,  relaxing  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  is  not  a  practical  step  to  take 
in  the  war  against  crime.  A  study  by 
the    General    Accounting    Office    re- 


leased in  1979  revealed  that  in  only  1.3 
percent  of  the  2,084  criminal  prosecu- 
tiorvs  examined  was  evidence  excluded 
as  the  result  of  a  fourth  amendment 
violation.  In  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  cases  analyzed  was  an 
exclusionary  rule  problem  the  primary 
reason  for  a  prosecutorial  decision  not 
to  bring  a  case.  Simply  put,  the  so- 
called  reform  in  this  legislation  will 
not  make  any  significant  difference  in 
reducing  crime. 

In  addition,  this  is  not  an  area  where 
congressional  action  is  warranted  at 
this  time.  Two  cases  which  raise  the 
same  issue  and  seek  the  same  change 
in  the  exclusionary  rule  proposed  in 
this  legislation  are  now  pending  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  Massachusetts 
against  Sheppard  and  U.S.  against 
Leon,  which  have  already  been  argued 
and  are  now  awaiting  decision,  the 
Government  has  asked  the  court  to 
read  a  good-faith  exception  into  the 
exclusionary  rule.  If  the  Government 
wins,  then  there  is  no  need  for  this 
legislation;  if  the  Government  loses, 
then  this  legislation  is  unconstitution- 
al. Either  way,  the  bill  does  not  de- 
serve to  pass. 

If  the  Senate  is  serious  about  reduc- 
ing crime,  we  should  be  urging  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  enact  the 
criminal  law  reforms  which  the  Senate 
passed  last  week.  I  intend  to  vote 
against  this  bill.  It  is  an  empty  gesture 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  adopt 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need 
off  of  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
very  erudite  presentation  which  the 
Senator  from  Maine  made  in  connec- 
tion with  this  issue. 

I  rise  to  indicate  my  opposition  to 
the  passage  of  this  legislation.  We  all 
know  the  Supreme  Court  will  soon 
decide  this  issue.  There  is  not  any 
reason  why  we  should  not  wait  to  see 
what  their  decision  is  and  what  guide- 
lines, if  any,  they  lay  down. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  something 
totally  wrong  about  abolishing  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  if  the  police  officer  is 
acting  in  good  faith.  How  do  you  prove 
good  faith  and  what  are  the  stand- 
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ards?  What  this  means  is  that  police 
can  violate  the  Constitution  and  not 
have  any  reservations  whatsoever 
about  doing  it. 

Now  the  fourth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  very  clear.  It  provides: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particulalry  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  l)e  seized. 

But  somehow  this  administration 
has  moved  in  the  last  3  years,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  President  and 
the  Attorney  General,  to  the  point 
where  they  do  not  care  about  the  Con- 
stitution any  more.  They  want  to  just 
cry  out  that  they  are  doing  something 
about  the  crime  in  this  country. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  they  are 
probably  doing  more  to  add  to  the 
crime  of  this  country  than  any  admin- 
istration in  this  Nations  history. 
When  you  make  more  people  hungry, 
when  you  keep  people  from  having  a 
place  to  sleep,  when  you  do  not  give 
young  people  a  chance  to  get  an  edu- 
cation, you  add  to  the  forces  that 
create  crime  in  this  Nation. 

You  do  not  eliminate  crime  by  elimi- 
nating the  exclusionary  rule.  This  is 
just  one  of  the  specious  arguments 
that  we  hear  so  often  around  here 
that  somehow  this  is  going  to  do  much 
to  eliminate  crime. 

How  many  cases  do  you  think  the 
exclusionary  rule  was  used  in?  Accord- 
ing to  a  GAO  study  of  2,804  cases,  in 
only  1.3  percent  of  those  cases  had  the 
evidence  been  excluded  by  reason  of 
the  exclusionary  rule. 

This  bill  does  not  make  sense.  Sure, 
you  can  go  home  and  tell  your  con- 
stituents that  you  passed  a  bill  to  stop 
crime.  Talk  about  how  we  are  going  to 
have  a  new  drug  task  force  to  stop 
crime.  But  that  is  not  enough.  We  are 
going  to  pass  a  bill  to  weaken  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  so  that  evidence  can  be 
used  in  court  if  it  was  obtained  im- 
properly. Let  the  police  officer  use 
almost  any  method  to  obtain  the  evi- 
dence and  then  come  in  and  indicate 
that  he  was  really  doing  it  in  good 
faith  and  that  is  OK.  police  can  use  an 
improper  warrant  and  obtain  the  evi- 
dence, as  is  the  case  in  the  case  pend- 
ing in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  then 
claim,  "Well,  good  faith  is  a  good  de- 
fense." 

Maybe  the  Supreme  Court  will  come 
out  and  say  something  about  that.  But 
until  they  do  I  do  not  think  this 
Senate  ought  to  be  passing  legislation. 
Now  the  facts  are  that  in  this  Na- 
tion's history  we  always  prided  our- 
selves on  the  right  to  privacy.  We 
always  thought  that  people  could  not 
listen  in  our  telephone  conversations 
because  there  was  a  right  to  privacy. 
We  thought  that  police  officers  could 
not  bang  into  our  homes  or  obtain  evi- 


dence from  us  using  illegal  methods 
without  a  warrant  because  there  was  a 
right  to  privacy. 

Well,  George  Orwell  talked  about  it. 
He  said  that  1984  would  be  the  year 
when  there  would  be  some  omnipres- 
ent kind  of  taping,  so  that  they  would 
know  what  you  were  thinking,  know 
what  you  were  doing  and  they  would 
be  able  to  control  your  life. 

Well,  this  bill  is  S.  1764.  but  it  prob- 
ably ought  to  be  numbered  S.  1984,  be- 
cause this  bill  is  one  step— and  a  major 
one  at  that— in  the  direction  of  George 
Orweirs-1984.  • 

You  know,  we  have  been  standing 
around  the  floor  of  the  Senate  now  for 
a  couple  of  weeks  debating  crime 
issues.  I  voted  for  the  omnibus  bill. 
There  are  a  half-dozen  other  bills  that 
are  coming  up  too.  Are  we  really  ac- 
complishing anything?  Are  we  really 
doing  something  about  which  we  can 
be  so  proud  that  we  can  go  back  and 
tell  our  constituents  about  it? 

I  have  read  that  the  House  has  al- 
ready said  the  bill  has  those  letters  on 
it  that  I  hear  about  on  television  when 
the  body  comes  in— DOA,  dead  on  ar- 
rival. They  say  the  omnibus  bill  is 
dead  on  arrival. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  with 
the  exclusionary  bill  that  is  before  us 
now,  S.  1764:  a/k/a,  1984.  But  the  fact 
is  that  this  bill  is  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing to  solve  the  problem  of  crime  in 
this  country.  The  fact  is  that  this  bill 
is  going  to  invade  the  constitutional 
rights  of  people.  And  the  fact  is  that, 
after  years  of  litigation,  if  it  does 
become  law.  it  undoubtedly  will  be  de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

So,  later  this  afternoon  we  will  prob- 
ably vote  on  this  bill,  or  maybe  tomor- 
row morning,  and  when  we  do,  a  lot  of 
people  will  think  they  have  done 
something  to  put  a  roadblock  in  the 
way  of  crime  in  this  country,  or  in 
helping  to  send  our  criminals  or  al- 
leged criminals  to  prison. 

But  I  submit  we  will  not  have 
achieved  our  objective:  instead  we  will 
have  violated  the  constitutional  right 
of  millions  of  Americans  because  once 
you  begin  to  break  down  this  right  of 
privacy,  there  is  no  limit  to  how  far 
you  will  go. 

I  think  this  legislation  is  ill  begot- 
ten. I  think  it  is  ill  advised.  I  think  the 
Senate  would  be  well  advised  to  defeat 
it.  I  do  not  kid  myself.  It  will  probably 
pass  overwhelmingly.  But  I  hope  that 
wiser  judgments  will  be  reached  in  the 
House  and  that  the  House  will  see  fit 
to  defeat  S.  1764. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  offer  just  a  few  remarks 
in  response  to  the  views  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  on  the  subject  of  S. 
1764.  I  do  so  because  these  views  are 
generally  representative  of  those  of 
opponents  of  this  measure. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY 

As  I  understand  them,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  is  opposed  to  S.  1764 
for  two  reasons.  First,  he  questions  the 
constitutional  authority  of  Congress 
to  legislate  an  exception  to  the  exclu- 
sionary rule,  and  suggests  that  the 
fourth  admendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion mandates  such  a  rule. 

I  would  strongly  take  issue  with  this 
assertion.  The  fourth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  states  simply  that— 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated. 

There  is  no  further  direction  in  the 
amendment  given  as  to  the  procedures 
for  enforcing  its  provisions,  or  the 
sanctions  to  be  applied  for  violating  its 
provisions.  Nothing  in  the  text  of  the 
amendment  explicitly  or  implicitly 
provides  for  the  exclusion  of  criminal 
proceedings  of  evidence  seized  in  viola- 
tion of  the  fourth  amendment. 

Rather,  the  exclusionary  rule  is  a  ju- 
dicially created  sanction— one  of  a 
number  which  could  have  been  cre- 
ated—designed to  deter  police  miscon- 
duct in  violation  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. It  has  been  justified  by  the 
courts,  not  as  a  necessary  outgrowth 
of  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment but  as  a  deterrent  to  police  mis- 
conduct. To  the  extent  that  alterna- 
tive deterrents  existed,  or  to  the 
extent  that  the  exclusionary  rule  did 
not  serve  a  deterrent  value,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  opinions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  suggest  that  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  was  of  constitutional  mag- 
nitude. 

Indeed,  this  can  be  evidenced  by  the 
increasing  incidence  of  cases  in  which 
the  Court  has  refused  to  apply  the 
rule  or  admitted  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  To  the  extent  that  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  has  not  been  able  to  serve  as  a 
deterrent  measure,  the  Court  has  not 
been  reluctant  to  exclude  its  applica- 
tion. Had  the  exclusionary  rule  been  a 
constitutional  requirement,  the  judici- 
ary could  not  have  limited  the  scope  of 
its  inquiry  in  this  manner. 

In  Alderman  against  United  States, 
for  example,  the  Court  refused  to 
allow  the  rule  to  be  raised  by  a  person 
whose  own  fourth  amendment  rights 
had  not  been  violated.  (394  U.S.  165 
(1969).)  In  reaching  this  conclusion, 
the  Court  stated: 

What  petitioners  appear  to  assert  is  an  in- 
dependent constitutional  right  of  their  own 
to  exclude  relevant  and  probative  evidence 
because  it  was  seized  from  another  in  viola- 
lion  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  ...  We  are 
not  convinced  that  the  additional  benefits 
of  extending  the  exclusionary  rule  to  other 
defendants  would  justify  further  encroach- 
ment upon  the  public  interest  in  prosecut- 
ing those  accused  of  crime  and  having  them 
acquitted  or  convicted  on  the  basis  of  all  the 
evidence  which  exposes  the  truth. 

Thus,  the  Court  in  Alderman  was 
not    at   all    hesitant   in    limiting   the 


breadth  of  the  exclusionary  rule  on 
the  basis  of  the  perceived  costs  and 
benefits  of  applying  the  rule  in  a  par- 
ticular circumstance. 

Similarly,  in  United  States  against 
Ceccolini  the  Court  refused  to  apply 
the  rule  to  a  situation  in  which  evi- 
dence was  obtained  as  a  highly  indi- 
rect result  of  an  illegal  search  and  sei- 
zure. 435  U.S.  266.  In  reaching  this 
result,  the  Court  stated: 

The  cost  of  permanently  silencing  [a  wit- 
ness] •  •    is  too  great  for  an  evenhanded 
system  of  law  enforcement  to  bear  in  order 
to  secure  such  a  speculative  and  very  likely 
negligible  deterrent  effect. 

Again,  the  Court  engaged  in  what 
amounted  to  a  balancing  test  in  which 
the  marginal  deterrent  impact  of  ap- 
plying this  extraordinary  rule  was 
weighed  against  the  overall  cost  to  the 
law  enforcement  and  judicial  process- 
es. 

In  employing  such  a  balancing  test, 
the  Court  has,  on  various  occasions 
since  Mapp.  refused  to  apply  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  in  grand  jury  proceed- 
ings, in  civil  proceedings,  and  in 
habeas  corpus  proceedings.  Further,  it 
has  refused  to  apply  the  rule  on  a  ret- 
roactive basis  where  the  absence  of 
any  deterrent  value  is  self-evident. 

Had  the  exclusionary  rule  been  one 
of  constitutional  dimension,  its  lack  of 
application  could  never  have  been  jus- 
tified on  such  pragmatic  grounds  by 
the  Court.  Instead,  because  it  is  simply 
a  judicially  proposed  remedy,  and  sub- 
ject to  amendment  on  the  basis  of  em- 
pirical analysis,  the  rule  has  been  lim- 
ited and  modified  where  prudent 
public  policy  required.  S.  1764  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  this  understand- 
ing of  the  rule. 

GOOD  FAITH 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  next 
objects  to  S.  1764  on  the  grounds  that 
the  good-faith  rule  established  in  this 
bill  does  not  represent  an  effective  re- 
sponse to  perceived  abuses  of  the  ex- 
clusionary rule.  While  I  am  not  un- 
sympathetic to  alternative  approaches 
to  dealing  with  this  problem— includ- 
ing outright  abolition  of  the  rule— I 
would  strongly  disagree  that  S.  1764 
does  not  represent  a  sound  response  to 
the  failure  of  present  policy.  It  may 
not  be  the  perfect  legislative  measure 
but  it  does  represent  a  significant  step 
toward  restoring  the  integrity  of  our 
criminal  justice  system  and  refocusing 
the  criminal  trial  upon  the  search  for 
truth  rather  than  the  search  for  pro- 
cedural perfection. 

What  the  good-faith  exception  will 
do.  first  of  all,  is  to  require  reviewing 
courts  to  determine  whether  or  not 
police  misconduct  occurred  at  all.  To 
the  extent  that  a  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer carried  out  his  or  her  responsibil- 
ities in  good  faith,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  value  of  a  rule  which  sub- 
sequently results  in  the  exclusion  of 
evidence  obtained  through  such  a 
process.  Clearly,  there  can  be  no  deter- 


rent value  to  a  rule  which  excludes 
evidence  seized  by  an  officer  who  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  manner  that  he 
believed  to  be  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  If  there 
is  no  deterrent  value  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rule,  then  there  is  no  other 
justification  for  the  rule  that  would 
require  its  application  in  these  circum- 
stances. 

In  addition  to  expressly  limiting  the 
scope  of  the  exclusionary  rule  to  those 
instances  in  which  it  has  a  deterrent 
effect,  the  good-faith  exception  high- 
lights the  fact  that  increasingly  the 
rule  has  been  utilized  to  exclude  from 
consideration  by  the  factfinder  evi- 
dence seized,  not  as  a  result  of  police 
misconduct,  but  as  a  result  of  often 
technical  violations  of  highly  complex 
and  ambiguous  rules  of  fourth  amend- 
ment procedure.  To  allow  such  evi- 
dence to  be  barred  from  the  court- 
room is  a  perfect  example  of  elevating 
form  over  substance  and  subordinating 
the  search  for  guilt  or  innocence  to  es- 
sentially irrelevant  questions  of  proce- 
dural formality. 

While  I  am  not  necessarily  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  that  the  courts  will  be  re- 
quired, in  applying  the  good-faith  ex- 
ception, to  make  often  difficult  deter- 
minations. I  hardly  find  that  persua- 
sive in  recommending  the  status  quo.  I 
would  doubt  that  the  Senator  would 
be  more  enthusiastic  about  a  bill 
which  abolished  the  rule  entirely  de- 
spite the  fact  that  this  would  elimi- 
nate any  threshhold  questions  of 
good-faith  conduct  entirely.  In  sum- 
mary. Mr.  President.  S.  1764,  as  with 
most  of  what  this  body  does,  repre- 
sents a  good-faith  effort  to  address  a 
serious  public  policy  problem  in  a  way 
that  can  achieve  a  consensus  among 
Members.  It  is  not  a  perfect  solution 
from  my  perspective  any  more  than  it 
is  from  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  but  it  does  represent  a  sig- 
nificant improvement  over  present 
law. 

Mr.  President.  S.  1764  is  one  of  the 
most  important  criminal  law  reform 
measures  that  this  body  is  likely  to 
consider  for  many  Congresses.  Per- 
haps even  more  clearly  than  the  other 
measures  that  have  recently  been  de- 
bated in  the  Senate,  the  exclusionary 
rule  illustrates  much  of  what  is  wrong 
within  our  present  system  of  criminal 
justice.  Instead  of  a  system  of  criminal 
law  in  which  the  search  for  truth,  the 
search  for  guilt  or  innocence,  is  the 
principle  guiding  objective,  we  have 
seen  our  system  increasingly  degraded 
into  one  in  which  procedures  and  de- 
tails and  form  are  elevated  above  all 
else.  In  the  process,  we  have  created  a 
system  of  criminal  justice  that  is 
widely  scorned  by  the  American 
people,  widely  viewed  as  arbitrary,  and 
widely  viewed  as  a  system  incapable  of 
protecting  the  domestic  tranquility  of 
our  cities  and  urban  areas,  S.  1764  rep- 


resents an  important  step  in  reversing 
this  trend.  I  strongly  urge  its  adoption 
by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  want  to  say  in 
closing  that  this  is  a  very  important 
piece  of  legislation.  I  would  remind 
the  Senate  that  the  administration 
strongly  supports  this  bill:  that  the 
Justice  Department  strongly  supports 
this  bill;  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General  strongly  supports 
this  bill:  and  the  National  District  At- 
torneys Association  strongly  supports 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  just  in  a  few  words,  I 
want  to  say  that  the  effect  of  this  bill 
would  provide  that  evidence  obtained 
in  a  reasonable,  good-faith  search 
should  not  be  excluded  from  Federal 
criminal  trials.  The  bill  is  intended  to 
enhance  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
criminal  justice  system  by  allowing 
courts  better  access  to  all  reliable  evi- 
dence relevant  in  determining  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendant, 
thereby  promoting  renewed  respect 
for  our  system  of  justice. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  pass  this  bill  overwhelm- 
ingly. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  been. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
time  remaining  under  the  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  time  remaining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Chair  advise 
me  as  to  how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  36 
minutes,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
has  55  minutes,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  32  minutes,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  44  minutes,  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  has  22  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  they  are  ready  to  yield  back  their 
remaining  time,  but  while  we  double- 
check,  is  there  time  remaining  on  the 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  on  the  bill  is  allocated  among  the 
five  Senators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  to  be 
charged  against  the  time  of  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  remaining  time  and  all 
other  time  in  opposition  to  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  yield  back  that 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong), the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Hecht).  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt).  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt).  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tson- 
gas)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent 
l)ecause  of  illness  in  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTz).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  63. 
nays  24.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  12  Leg.] 
YEAS-63 


Abdnor 

Cochran 

Durt'nberKer 

Andrews 

Cohen 

East 

Raker 

D'Amalo 

E\ans 

Bentsen 

Danforth 

Exon 

Bingaman 

DeConcini 

Ford 

Boren 

Denton 

Garn 

Bradley 

I>ixon 

Goldwaior 

Byrd 

Dole 

Gorton 

Chiles 

Domenici 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Lugar 

Sasser 

Heflln 

Mattingly 

Simpson 

Heiru 

McClure 

Stafford 

Helnvs 

Murkowski 

Stennis 

Huddlpston 

Nickles 

Stevens 

Humphrey 

Nunn 

Symms 

Jepsen 

Pressler 

Thurmond 

Johnston 

Pryor 

Tower 

Kassetwum 

Quayle 

Trible 

Kasten 

Randolph 

Wallop 

Levin 

Roth 

Wilson 

Long 

Rudman 
NAYS-24 

Zorjnsky 

Baucus 

Inouye 

Moynihan 

Biden 

Kennedy 

Packwood 

Boschwitz 

Lautenberg 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Mathias 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Matsunaga 

Riegle 

Chatee 

Melcher 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Metzenbaum 

Specter 

Eagleton 

Mitchell 

Weicker 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Anrutrong 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Cranston 

Hecht 

Tsongas 

Glenn 

Hollmgs 

Warner 

Hart 

Laxalt 

Hatfield 

Leahy 

So  the  bill  (S.  1764)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  1764 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  ma.v  be  cited  as  the  •Exclusionary  Rule 
Limitation  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  223  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  ihe  following  new  section: 
"ti  .'{.V).'!.  Limitation  of  the  fourth  amendment  ex- 

ciusionarv  rule 

■Except  as  specifically  provided  by  stat- 
ute, evidence  which  is  obtained  as  a  result  of 
a  search  or  seizure  and  which  is  otherwi.se 
admissible  shall  not  be  excluded  in  a  pro- 
ceeding in  a  court  of  the  United  Stales  if 
the  search  or  seizure  was  undertaken  in  a 
reasonable,  good  faith  belief  that  it  was  in 
conformity  with  the  fourth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  A 
showing  that  evidence  was  obtained  pursu- 
ant to  and  within  the  scope  of  a  warrant 
constitutes  prima  facie  evidence  of  such  a 
reasonable  good  faith  belief,  unless  the  war- 
rant was  obtained  through  intentional  and 
material  misrepresentation. '. 

<b)  The  table  of  .sections  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  item; 

■'3505.  Limitation  of  the  fourth  amendment 
exclusionary  rule.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  psissed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  two  or  three  announcements. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  maintain  order  so  that  we 
can  hear? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next,  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  on 
this  side  to  try  to  reach  the  so-called 
drug  czar  bill.  There  is  a  budget  waiver 


to  accompany  that  bill.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  authorized  me  to 
say  on  his  behalf— and  the  manager  of 
the  bill  is  here— that  he  does  not 
oppose  the  bill  and  is  agreeable  to  its 
passage  by  voice  vote.  Of  course,  any 
Senator  can  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
if  he  or  she  wishes,  but  it  would  be  my 
hope  that  we  can  pass  that  bill  with 
minimum  debate,  in  the  shortest  time 
possible. 

After  that,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  to  try  to  reach 
the  death  penalty  bill.  I  hope  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  that.  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  we  will  be  in  late  tonight  in  that 
event,  but  I  do  hope  that  we  can  lay 
down  the  bill  and  have  it  pending 
before  we  go  out  this  evening. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

On  another  matter 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  majority  leader 
proceed  to  lay  down  the  drug  czar  bill? 
I  think  it  has  been  cleared  on  this  side. 


BUDGET  WAIVER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  645,  Senate  Resolution  324,  a 
budget  waiver  to  accompany  the  drug 
czar  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  324)  waiving  Section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1787. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  324 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  wavied  with  respect  to  consideration  of 
E.  1787.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  because  S. 
1787.  as  reported,  authorizes  the  enactment 
of  new  budget  authority  which  would  first 
become  available  in  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
such  bill  was  not  reported  on  or  before  May 
15.  1983.  as  required  by  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such 
authorizations. 

The  budget  waiver  will  allow  Senate  con- 
sideration for  S.  1787.  entitled  the  "National 
Narcotics  Act  of  1983".  The  bill  establishes 
the  Office  of  the  Director  of  National  and 
International  Drug  Operations  and  Policy". 

S.  1787  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$500,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 
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NATIONAL  NARCOTICS  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  359,  S.  1787,  to  establish  an 
office  of  the  Director  of  National  and 
International  Drug  Operations  and 
Policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1787)  to  establish  an  office  of 
the  Director  of  National  and  International 
Drug  Operations  and  Policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


LEBANON 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  about  45 
minutes  ago  I  talked  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  the  tele- 
phone, and  he  indicated  at  that  time 
that  the  President  was  prepared  to 
make  a  speech  on  national  television, 
from  California,  about  the  situation  in 
Lebanon.  As  most  Members  know  now, 
that  television  address  did  not  occur.  I 
cannot  tell  the  Senate  why  it  did  not. 
Perhaps  there  were  technical  reasons. 

In  any  event.  Senators  should  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  written  state- 
ment by  the  President  on  the  Lebanon 
situation  was  released  by  the  White 
House  about  15  minutes  ago.  I  will  at- 
tempt to  have  copies  of  that  statement 
available  for  Senators  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  just  announced  a 
phased  and  measured  redeployment  of 
the  marine  contingent  of  the  Multina- 
tional Forces  in  Lebanon  from  their 
location  adjacent  to  the  airport  to  the 
ships  offshore.  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  this  prudent  and  timely 
action  given  the  difficulty  of  the  cir- 
cumstances we  find  now  in  Beirut. 

I  continue  to  hope  that  President 
Gemayel  can  weather  this  crisis  and 
provide  Lebanon  a  government,  free  of 
foreign  interference,  which  will  allow- 
the  Lebanese  to 'recapture  control  of 
their  own  destiny. 


NATIONAL  NARCOTICS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1787. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
we  can  proceed  expeditiously  with  the 
consideration  of  this  matter. 

Before  that,  I  inquire  of  the  manag- 
ers on  both  sides  if  they  or  anyone  else 
anticipate  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
stand  here  as  one  who  is  filling  in  for 
the  chairman.  Senator  Thurmond,  and 
the  chairman  of   the  subcommittee. 


Senator  Hatch.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Senator  Biden  will  be  the  floor 
manager  on  the  other  side. 

I  have  an  amendment  which  I  will 
present  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
chairman  which  I  understand  has 
been  agreed  to.  There  will  not  be  a 
rollcall  vote  requested  by  the  majori- 
ty, and  I  cannot  speak  for  the  minori- 
ty Members,  Senator  Biden  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware does  not  think  a  rollcall  vote  is 
necessary.  1  do  not  know  if  other 
Members  will  request  it.  Senator 
Biden  indicated  to  me  earlier  that  he 
did  not  feel  it  was  necessary. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  will  not  be  a  rollcall 
vote.  I  caution  Senators  that  the  lead- 
ership cannot  guarantee  that  there 
will  not  be,  since  any  Senator  can  ask 
for  it.  It  does  not  appear  likely. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  Do  we  have  an  estimate 
of  the  time  for  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  on  this  side  to  give  us  an  estimate 
of  how  long  it  will  take. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
manager  was  sitting  in  his  office  20 
minutes  ago  when  he  was  advised  of 
his  role  in  this  particular  effort. 
Therefore,  I  really  cannot  add  much 
of  a  dimension  to  that  question.  A  half 
hour,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  FORD.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, it  appears  to  be  very  short. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  hope  it  will  not  take 
even  a  half  hour.  Rather  than  try  to 
clear  a  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
which  might  take  longer  than  a  half 
hour.  I  will  just  sit  down  and  hope 
things  go  well. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  bill  has  been  laid  before  the 
Senate.  I  submit  to  the  body  an 
amendment,  which  has  been  con- 
curred in  by  the  managers  of  the  bill, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son), for  Mr.  Thurmond,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2700. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  20  on  page  7.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  That  this  Act 


may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Narcotics  Act 
of  1984". 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  The  flow  of  illegal  narcotics  into  the 
United  States  is  a  major  and  growing  prob- 
lem. 

(2)  The  problem  of  illegal  drug  activity 
falls  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  Federal 
activities  both  nationally  and  international- 
ly. 

(3)  Illegal  drug  trafficking  is  estimated  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  be  an 
$80,000,000,000  per  annum  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

(4)  The  annual  consumption  of  drugs  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions. 

(5)  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  other  nations,  the 
mechanisms  for  smuggling  opium  and  other 
hard  drugs  into  the  United  States  remain 
virtually  intact  and  United  Stales  agencies 
estimate  that  they  are  able  to  interdict  no 
more  than  5  to  15  percent  of  all  hard  drugs 
flowing  into  the  country. 

(6)  Such  significant  indicators  of  the  drug 
problem  as  drug-related  deaths,  emergency 
room  visits,  hospital  admissions  due  lo  drug- 
related  incidents,  and  addiction  rates  are 
soaring. 

(7)  Increased  drug  trafficking  is  strongly 
linked  to  violent,  addiction-related  crime 
and  recent  studies  have  shown  that  over  90 
percent  of  heroin  users  rely  upon  criminal 
activity  as  a  means  of  income. 

(8)  Much  of  the  drug  trafficking  is  han- 
dled by  syndicates,  a  situation  which  results 
in  increased  violence  and  criminal  activity 
because  of  the  competitive  struggle  for  con- 
trol of  the  domestic  drug  market. 

(9)  Controlling  the  supply  of  illicit  drugs 
is  a  key  to  reducing  the  crime  epidemic  con- 
fronting every  region  of  the  country. 

( 10)  The  magnitude  and  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem requires  the  establishment  of  a  Nation- 
al Drug  Enforcement  Policy  Board,  chaired 
by  the  Attorney  General,  lo  facilitate  co- 
ordination of  all  Federal  efforts  by  relevant 
agencies. 

(11)  Such  a  board  must  have  responsibil- 
ity for  coordinating  the  operations  of  Feder- 
al agencies  involved  in  attacking  this  prob- 
lem through  the  development  of  policy  and 
resources,  so  that  a  unified  and  efficient 
effort  can  be  undertaken. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  insure— 

(1)  the  maintenance  of  a  national  and 
international  effort  against  illegal  drugs: 

(2)  that  the  activities  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies involved  are  fully  coordinated:  and 

(3)  that  a  single,  competent,  and  responsi- 
ble high-level  Board  of  the  United  States 
Government,  chaired  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, will  be  charged  with  this  responsibility 
of  coordinating  United  Stales  policy  with  re- 
spect to  national  and  international  drug  law 
enforcement. 

Sec  3.  There  is  established  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  a  Board  to 
be  known  as  the  'National  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Policy  Board"  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Board").  There  shall  be 
at  the  head  of  the  Board  a  Chairman  who 
shall  be  the  Attorney  General  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  referred  lo  as  the  "Chairman"). 
In  addition  to  the  Chairman,  the  Board 
shall  be  comprised  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State.  Treasury.  Defense,  Transportation. 
Health  and  Human  Ser\'ices.  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and 
such  other  officials  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  Decisions  made  by  the  Board 
pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
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acknowledged  by  each  member  thereof  in 

writing. 

Sbc.  4.  (b)  For  the  purpose  of  coordinating 
the  activities  of  the  several  departmenu 
and  agencies  with  responsibility  for  drug 
law  enforcement  and  implementing  the  de- 
terminations of  the  Board,  it  shall  toe  the 
duty  of  the  Chairman- 
CD  to  advise  the  Board  in  matters  con- 
cerning drug  law  enforcement; 

(2)  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Board  for  the  coordination  of  drug  enforce- 
ment activities: 

(3)  to  correlate  and  evaluate  intelligence 
.  and  other  information  on  drug  law  enforce- 

ynent  to  support  the  activities  of  the  Board; 
'  (4)  to  act  as  primary  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  on  national  and  interna- 
tional illegal  drug  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams and  policies  developed  by  the  Board 
under  sut)section  (a)  of  this  section  and  the 
implementation  thereof;  and 

(5)  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
President  may  direct. 

(a)  The  Board  shall  facilitate  coordination 
of  United  States  operations  and  policy  on  il- 
legal drug  law  enforcement.  In  the  further- 
ance of  that  responsibility,  the  Board  shall 
have  the  responsibility,  and  is  authorized 
to— 

(1)  review,  evaluate  and  develop  United 
States  Government  policy,  strategy  and  re- 
sources with  respect  to  illegal  drug  law  en- 
forcement efforts,  including  budgetary  pri- 
orities and  a  National  and  International 
Drug  Law  Enforcement  Strategy; 

(2)  facilitate  coordination  of  all  United 
States  Government  efforts  to  halt  national 
and  international  trafficking  in  illegal 
drugs;  and 

(3)  coordinate  the  collection  and  evalua- 
tion of  information  necessary  to  implement 
United  States  policy  with  respect  to  illegal 
drug  law  enforcement. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  responsibilities  under 
this  section,  the  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  is  authorized  to— 

(1)  direct,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
head  of  the  agency  employing  such  person- 
nel, the  assignment  of  government  person- 
nel within  the  United  States  Government  in 
order  to  implement  United  States  policy 
with  respect  to  illegal  drug  law  enforce- 
ment; 

(2>  provide  guidance  in  the  implementa- 
tion and  maintenance  of  policy,  strategy 
and  resources  developed  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section; 

(3)  review  and  approve  the  reprogram- 
ming  of  funds  relating  to  budgetary  prior- 
ities developed  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section; 

(4>  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  in- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  the  grade  of  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule; 

(5)  accept  and  use  donations  of  property 
from  all  government  agencies;  and 

(6)  use  the  mails  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  authority  grant- 
ed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  shall  not  interfere  with  routine  law 
enforcement  or  intelligence  decisions  of  any 
agency. 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  provide  to  the 
Board  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  adminis- 
trative support  services  as  the  Chairman 
may  request. 


Sec.  5.  The  Chairman  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress,  within  nine  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  biannually  thereafter, 
a  full  and  complete  report  reflecting  United 
States  policy  with  respect  to  illegal  drug  law 
enforcement,  plans  proposed  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  policy,  and.  commencing 
with  the  submission  of  the  second  report,  a 
full  and  complete  report  reflecting  accom- 
plishments with  repect  to  the  United  States 
policy  and  plans  theretofore  submitted  to 
the  Congress. 

Sec.  6.  Title  II  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion. Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  1112)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  section  201  (21  U.S.C.  1111)  a  new- 
subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

•(d)  Support  to  National  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Policy  Board.  One  of  the  duties  of  the 
White  House  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy 
shall  be  to  insure  coordination  between  the 
National  Drug  Law  Enforcement  Policy 
Board  and  the  health  issues  associated  with 
drug  abuse. 

Sec  7.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  January 
20.  1985. 

Amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows:  "To  es- 
tablish a  National  Drug  Enforcement  Policy 
Board.". 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
which,  as  I  say.  has  been  concurred  in 
by  Senator  Biden,  the  floor  manager 
of  the  bill,  and  by  Senator  Thurmond, 
the  floor  manager  on  this  side,  this  is 
simply  the  amendment  which  sets  up 
the  drug  enforcement  policy  board, 
which  is  chaired  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

This  is  the  board  charged  with  devel- 
oping policy  with  respect  to  strategy 
and  budgetary  priorities  aimed  at  fa- 
cilitating this  coordination  between 
the  law  enforcement  agencies.  It  will 
coordinate  the  gathering  and  evalua- 
tion of  intelligence  in  this  area. 

As  chairman  of  the  board,  the  Attor- 
ney General  will  be  the  primary  advis- 
er to  the  President,  and  he  is  also  au- 
thorized to  provide  guidance  relating 
to  those  matters,  including  reviewing 
programs  and  reprograming.  and  the 
board  would  be  required  to  report  to 
Congress  biannually. 

The  amendment  simply  then  goes  on 
to  say  that  it  will  not  interfere  with 
routine  law  enforcement  or  intelli- 
gence decisions  of  any  agency. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment,  unless  there  is  fur- 
ther discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  amendment  (No.  2700)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
as  though  this  is  going  to  be  a  good 
day  for  the  Senate  and  I  hope  the 
country,  although  I  do  not  want  to 
equate  the  two.  After  some  time,  the 
President  just  announced  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  phase  withdrawal  of  the 
marines  from  Lebanon  and  after  a 
longer  period  of  time,  it  looks  like  we 
have  some  unanimity  on  the  so-called 
drug  czar  bill. 

I  am  prepared  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senator  DeConcini  and  Senator 
Pell,  who  were  deeply  involved  in  this 
legislation  for  the  past  several  years, 
to  accept  the  amendment  that  has 
been  put  forward  by  Senator  Simpson 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Thurmond  and 
others. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Senator 
Thurmond  for  his  initiative  in  this 
area.  It  is  not  everything  I  wanted,  but 
it  is  pretty  darn  close. 

I  think  we  made  a  good  compromise 
here.  What  we  have  essentially  done 
here  is  what  we  tried— and  I  must 
admit  Senator  Thurmond  and  I  both 
tried— to  convince  the  President  to  do 
a  year  and  some  months  ago  in  the 
Oval  Office  just  before  we  recessed 
which  was  to  essentially  establish  for 
the  drug  area  the  equivalent  of  a  DCI. 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  and 
with  the  same  type  of  authority. 

Without  taking  the  time  of  the 
Senate,  because  I  know  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  have  to  catch  planes 
and  have  places  to  go.  and  since  we  de- 
bated this  thing  so  many  times  and  we 
passed  it  twice  already.  I  will  not  take 
a  lot  of  time. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  administration  did  move  some  on 
this  but  they  did  not  propose  much 
more  than  establishing  a  board  that 
already  exists.  Senator  Thurmond's 
amendment  give  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al, the  chairman  of  the  board,  the  au- 
thority to  carry  out  policy  and  budget 
decisions  approved  by  the  board.  The 
Attorney  General  also  becomes,  by 
statute,  the  primary  adviser  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  drugs. 

The  reason  that  is  important  is  we 
would  like  to  be  able  to  call  somebody 
up  and  find  out  what  the  policy  is  and 
know  who  is  in  charge— who  is  on  first 
and  who  is  on  second  and  what  the 
game  plan  is. 

I  concur  with  this  compromise  be- 
cause it  gives  the  Attorney  General 
sufficient  clout  to  clearly  bring  coordi- 
nation and  central  management  to  our 
omnibus  drug  problem. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
support  the  compromise  proposal  to 
establish  a  National  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Policy  Board.  This  is  a  proposal 
Senator  DeConcini.  Senator  Biden 
and  I  initiated  several  years  ago  and 
certaintly  the  need  for  this  Cabinet- 
level  Board  is  greater  today  than  ever 
before.  The  Senate  has  passed  virtual- 
ly identical  proposals  by  solid  majori- 
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ties  on  two  separate  occasions,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  on  this  third  effort 
we  will  be  successful  in  enacting  this 
long  needed  initiative  into  law. 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing  is 
really  very  simple.  At  least  15  separate 
Federal  agencies  play  a  role  in  drug 
enforcement,  and  these  agencies  are 
spread  through  six  different  depart- 
ments. Coordination  and  leadership  of 
our  drug  enforcement  programs  is 
such  a  complex  and  diverse  job  that  it 
requires  the  principal  attention  and 
responsibility  of  one  person  within  the 
Cabinet.  The  General  Accounting 
Office,  in  a  report  last  summer  enti- 
tled "Federal  Drug  Interdiction  Ef- 
forts Need  Strong  Central  Oversight." 
strongly  criticized  the  fragmentation 
of  the  Federal  antidrug  effort.  The 
GAO  recommended  that  the  President 
develop  an  overall  national  strategy 
that  better  defines  the  roles  of  the 
many  agencies  involved  with  this  prob- 
lem. The  GAO  also  called  for  a  clear 
delegation  of  responsibility  to  one  in- 
dividual to  lead  and  coordinate  Feder- 
al drug  enforcement  programs. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  would  dispute  the  need  for 
a  more  aggressive  national  attack  on 
the  drug  trafficking  problem.  Drug 
trafficking  and  abuse  are  no  longer  a 
problem  that  is  contained  in  our  large 
cities;  the  health  impairment  and 
crime  that  flow  from  this  problem  are 
evident  today  in  every  neighborhood 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  enjoyed 
successes  in  containing  the  problem, 
such  as  the  much-heralded  Florida 
Task  Force,  but  in  reducing  the  prob- 
lem in  that  area  we  have  seen  traffick- 
ing activity  shift  to  other  regions  of 
the  country. 

Last  fall  I  conducted  a  hearing  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
Rhode  Island  on  the  sources  of  the 
drug  trafficking  problem  in  New  Eng- 
land. Testimony  clearly  indicated  that 
coastal  smuggling  of  drugs  has  in- 
creased significantly  in  New  England 
since  the  marshaling  of  Federal  ef- 
forts in  south  Florida.  While  the  law 
enforcement  personnel  who  testified 
were  uniform  in  citing  the  successes 
that  have  been  achieved,  they  were 
frank  to  admit  that— as  far  as  putting 
a  dent  in  drug  trafficking  operations— 
we  are  only  touching  the  tip  of  an  ice- 
berg. Just  last  week  the  President  re- 
leased a  budget  which  reduces  funding 
for  the  Coast  Guard,  the  agency  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  stopping  coast- 
al drug  smuggling.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  budget  recommendations  will 
result  in  the  cut  of  over  650  military 
billets  and  about  100  civilian  positions. 
These  cuts  will  have  a  real  impact  on 
the  Coast  Guard's  law  enforcement  ef- 
fectiveness, and  underscore  the  fact 
that  our  overtasked  and  underfunded 
agencies  are  outmatched  in  fighting  a 
war  against  a  well-organized,  well-fi- 
nanced $80  billion  a  year  industry. 
What  we  are  seeking  to  do  with  this 


bill  is  to  provide  the  high  level  of  lead- 
ership that  has  been  lacking  from  our 
drug  control  efforts,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  Cabinet-level  Board— which 
will  be  chaired  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al-will have  the  necessary  power  to 
both  establish  national  and  implement 
a  more  effective  drug  enforcement 
policy. 

We  have  all  seen  the  effects  of  drug 
trafficking  in  our  communities,  and  we 
all  recognize  that— by  its  very  nature— 
the  sources  of  this  problem  cannot  be 
reached  by  local  law  enforcement. 
This  bill  is  a  first  step  in  an  all-out  na- 
tional attack  on  the  drug  trafficking 
menace,  and  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  providing  the  strong 
leadership  that  is  essential  to  dealing 
with  this  growing  national  problem. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
this  side  of  the  aisle  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  know  that  anyone  wishes  to  speak 
or  seeks  a  roUcall  vote.  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  back  all  of  my  time  and  voice 
vote  this  if  that  is  agreeable  with  the 
manager.  Senator  Simpson. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
nothing  further  to  add  on  behalf  of 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  except  to 
say,  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  that  I  have  personally  ob- 
served how  Senator  Thurmond  and 
Senator  Biden  have  worked  so  closely 
on  this  measure.  We  have  a  fine  result, 
in  my  mind.  I  commend  them  both, 
knowing  that  it  has  been  something  of 
great  interest  to  them.  It  has  been  a 
privilege  to  be  involved  in  it  as  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

There  are  no  requests  for  a  roUcall 
vote  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.   1787),  as  amended, 
was  passed  as  follows: 
S.  1787 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Narcotics 
Act  of  1984". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  The  flow  of  illegal  narcotics  Into  the 
United  States  is  a  major  and  growing  prob- 
lem. 

(2)  The  problem  of  illegal  drug  activity 
falls  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  Federal 
activities  both  nationally  and  international- 
ly. 

(3)  Illegal  drug  trafficking  is  estimated  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  be  an 
$80,000,000,000  per  annum  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

(4)  The  annual  consumption  of  drugs  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions. 


(5)  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  other  nations,  the 
mechanisms  for  smuggling  opium  and  other 
hard  drugs  into  the  United  States  remain 
virtually  intact  and  United  States  agencies 
estimate  that  they  are  able  to  interdict  no 
more  than  5  to  15  percent  of  all  hard  drugs 
flowing  into  the  country. 

(6)  Such  significant  indicators  of  the  drug 
problem  as  drug-related  deaths,  emergency 
room  visits,  hospital  admissions  due  to  drug- 
related  incidents,  and  addiction  rates  are 
soaring. 

(7)  Increased  drug  trafficking  is  strongly 
linked  to  violent,  addiction-related  crime 
and  recent  studies  have  shown  that  over  90 
percent  of  heroin  users  rely  upon  criminal 
activity  as  a  means  of  income. 

(8)  Much  of  the  drug  trafficking  is  han- 
dled by  syndicates,  a  situation  which  results 
in  increased  violence  and  criminal  activity 
because  of  the  competitive  struggle  for  con- 
trol of  the  domestic  drug  market. 

(9)  Controlling  the  supply  of  illicit  drugs 
is  a  key  to  reducing  the  crime  epidemic  con- 
fronting every  region  of  the  country. 

(10)  The  magnitude  and  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem requires  the  establishment  of  a  Nation- 
al Drug  Enforcement  Policy  Board,  chaired 
by  the  Attorney  General,  to  facilitate  co- 
ordination of  all  Federal  efforts  by  relevant 
agencies. 

(11)  Such  a  Board  must  have  responsibil- 
ity for  coordinating  the  operations  of  Feder- 
al agencies  involved  in  attacking  this  prob- 
lem through  the  development  of  pwilicy  and 
resources,  so  that  a  unified  and  efficient 
effort  can  be  undertaken. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to'insure- 

(1)  the  maintenance  of  a  national  and 
international  effort  against  illegal  drugs; 

(2)  that  the  activities  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies involved  are  fully  coordinated:  and 

(3)  that  a  single,  competent,  and  responsi- 
ble high-level  Board  of  the  United  States 
Government,  chaired  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, will  be  charged  with  this  responsibility 
of  coordinating  United  States  policy  with  re- 
spect to  national  and  international  drug  law 
enforcement. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  established  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  a  Board  to 
be  known  as  the  "National  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Policy  Board"  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Board").  There  shall  be 
at  the  head  of  the  Board  a  Chairman  who 
shall  be  the  Attorney  General  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Chairman"). 
In  addition  to  the  Chairman,  the  Board 
shall  be  comprised  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  Treasury,  Defense,  Transportation. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and 
such  other  officials  as  many  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  Decisions  made  by  the 
Board  pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  this  Act 
shall  be  acknowledged  by  each  member 
thereof  in  writing. 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Board  shall  facilitate  co- 
ordination of  United  States  operations  and 
policy  on  illegal  drug  law  enforcement.  In 
the  furtherance  of  that  responsibility,  the 
Board  shall  have  the  responsibility,  and  is 
authorized  to— 

(1)  review,  evaluate  and  develop  United 
States  Government  policy,  strategy  and  re- 
sources with  respect  to  illegal  drug  law  en- 
forcement efforts,  including  budgetary  pri- 
orities and  a  National  and  International 
Drug  Law  Enforcement  Strategy: 

(2)  facilitate  coordination  of  all  United 
States  Government  efforts  to  halt  national 
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and  international  trafficking  in  illegal 
drugs:  and 

(3)  coordinate  the  collection  and  evalua- 
tion of  information  necessary  to  implement 
United  States  policy  with  respect  to  illegal 
drug  law  enforcement. 

Sec  4.  (b)  For  the  purpose  of  coordinating 
the  activities  of  the  several  departments 
and  agencies  with  responsibility  for  drug 
law  enforcement  and  implementing  the  de- 
terminations of  the  Board,  it  shall  l>e  the 
duty  of  the  Chairman— 

(1)  to  advise  the  Board  in  matters  con- 
cerning drug  law  enforcement: 

(2)  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Board  for  the  coordination  of  drug  enforce- 
ment activities; 

(3)  to  correlate  and  evaluate  intelligence 
and  other  information  on  drug  law  enforce- 
ment to  support  the  activities  of  the  Board: 

(4)  to  act  as  primary  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  on  national  and  interna- 
tional illegal  drug  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams and  policies  developed  by  the  Board 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  the 
implementation  thereof:  and 

(5)  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
President  may  direct. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  responsibilities  under 
this  section,  the  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  is  authorized  to— 

(1)  direct,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
head  of  the  agency  employing  such  person- 
nel, the  assignment  of  government  person- 
nel within  the  United  States  Government  in 
order  to  implement  United  States  policy 
with  respect  to  illegal  drug  law  enforce- 
ment: 

(2>  provide  guidance  in  the  implementa- 
tion and  maintenance  of  policy,  strategy 
and  resources  developed  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section: 

(3)  review  and  approve  the  reprogram- 
ming  of  funds  relating  to  budgetary  prior- 
ties  developed  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section: 

(4)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  in- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  the  grade  of  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule: 

(5)  accept  and  use  donations  of  property 
from  all  government  agencies:  and 

(6)  use  the  mails  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  ex- 
cutive  branch. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  authority  grant- 
ed in  sutjsection  (a)  of  this  .section,  the 
Board  shall  not  interfere  with  routine  law- 
enforcement  or  intelligence  decisions  of  any 
agency. 

(ev  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Service  Administration  shall  provide  to  the 
Board  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  adminis- 
trative support  services  as  the  Chairman 
may  request. 

Sec.  5.  The  Chairman  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress,  within  nine  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  biannually  thereafter, 
a  full  and  complete  report  reflecting  United 
States  policy  with  respect  to  illegal  drug  law- 
enforcement,  plans  proposed  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  policy,  and.  commencing 
with  the  submission  of  the  .second  report,  a 
full  and  complete  report  reflecting  accom- 
plishments with  respect  to  the  United 
States  policy  and  plans  theretofore  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  6.  Title  II  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion. Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  1U2)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  section  201  (21  U.S.C.  lUI)  a  new- 
subsection  (d>  as  follows: 


--(d)  Support  to  National  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Policy  Board.  One  of  the  duties  of  the 
White  House  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy 
shall  be  to  insure  coordination  l)etween  the 
National  Drug  Enforcement  Policy  Board 
and  the  health  issues  associated  with  drug 
abuse. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  January 
20.  1985. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
moments  I  am  going  to  attempt  to  get 
to  the  death  penalty  bill,  but  I  do  not 
anticipate  completing  action  on  that 
measure  tonight.  Therefore,  may  I  an- 
nounce that  there  will  be  no  more 
record  votes  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  managers  of  that 
measure  are  not  here.  I  wish  to  talk  to 
the  minority  leader  before  we  proceed. 
For  the  moment.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  aissistance  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescfnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
leadership  on  this  side  still  intends  to 
go  or  attempt  to  go  to  the  death  penal- 
ty bill  tonight.  While  we  try  to  get 
managers  here  and  on  deck.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  past 
the  hour  of  7  p.m..  in  which  Senators 
may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CITIZENS"  COM- 
MISSION ON  HUNGER  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Citizens'  Commission  on 
Hunger  in  New  England  released  its 
report.  "American  Hunger  Crisis:  Pov- 
erty and  Health  in  New  England."  The 
Commission,  composed  of  25  eminent 
individuals  and  experts  in  the  fields  of 
medicine  and  nutrition  and  chaired  by 
Dr.  Larry  Brown  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health,  has  gathered 
concrete  data  documenting  the  tragic 
reality  of  hunger  in  our  country. 

The  Commission's  principal  findings 
are  that: 

Hunger  exists  in  every  State  in  New 
England,  has  been  growing  at  a  steady 
pace  over  the  past  3  years  and  shows 
no  sign  of  diminishing. 


A  new  class  of  poor  people  who  have 
never  been  poor  or  hungry  before  has 
recently  emerged  and  appears  to  be 
growing. 

There  is  a  growning  body  of  evidence 
that  malnutrition  is  becoming  a  seri- 
ous problem  among  poor  children  in 
the  United  States.  Among  the  studies 
cited  by  the  Commission  are  the  1983 
Massachusetts  Nutrition  Survey  which 
found  9.8  percent  of  the  children  stud- 
ied to  be  chronically  malnourished 
and  12.2  percent  to  be  anemic;  a  na- 
tional survey  of  400.000  low  income 
children,  conducted  by  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control,  found  that  8.5  per- 
cent of  those  children  were  stunted 
and  7  percent  were  anemic. 

According  to  social  service  workers 
and  doctors  who  testified  before  the 
Commission,  it  is  nearly  impossible  for 
the  elderly  poor  to  eat  adequately 
under  current  economic  conditions. 

These  findings  should  not  surprise 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  they  are 
certainly  no  surprise  to  me.  During 
the  last  2  years  almost  a  dozen  inde- 
pendent studies  conducted  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  the  Center  on 
Budget  and  Policy  Priorities,  the  Food 
Research  and  Action  Center,  and 
other  groups  have  produced  clear,  con- 
vincing, and  overwhelming  evidence 
that  hunger  exists  and  that  the 
number  of  hungry  people  in  America 
is  growing. 

In  December  I  submitted  my  own 
report.  "Going  Hungry  in  America,"  to 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee  detailing 
my  own  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions following  5  days  of  hearings 
around  the  country,  and  in  which  I 
reached  the  same  conclusions  about 
the  seriousness  of  the  hunger  crisis. 
Only  one  report,  the  report  issued  by 
President  Reagan's  Task  Force  on 
Food  Assistance  Programs.  has 
reached  a  contrary  conclusion. 

As  we  begin  this  year's  budget 
debate,  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  have 
a  responsibility  to  act  in  light  of  the 
growing  body  of  evidence  on  the 
extent  of  hunger  in  our  society.  In  its 
excellent  new  study,  the  New  England 
commission  carefully  examines  the 
history  of  the  Government's  response 
to  the  problems  of  the  needy  and 
places  the  blame  for  the  current 
hunger  crisis  squarely  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  Federal  Government. 

Regressive  policy  choices  have  cre- 
ated the  hunger  problem  and  there  is 
no  secret  about  what  must  now  be 
done.  Increased  funding  for  Federal 
food  assistance  programs— most  of 
which  must  be  reauthorized  in  this 
Congress— can  make  the  difference. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  put 
America  back  on  the  path  of  progress 
toward  the  eradication  of  hunger.  I 
welcome  the  report  of  the  citizen's 
commission  as  an  important  new  con- 
tribution to  our  understanding  of  the 
issue. 


oil  J 
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On  behalf  of  the  commission  chair- 
man, Larry  Brown,  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health.  I  am  today 
providing  each  Member  of  the  Senate 
with  a  copy  of  the  report.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  read  it  with  the  care 
it  deserves. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  AMERICA'S 
DISABLED  VETERANS:  THE 
GRACE  COMMISSION  THREAT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  at  a  joint  hearing  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  the  National  Command- 
er of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Dennis  A.  Joyner.  presented  that  great 
organization's  legislative  recommenda- 
tions for  1984.  In  his  very  excellent 
testimony.  Commander  Joyner  fo- 
cused on  the  threat  to  veterans'  pro- 
grams posed  by  a  number  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  Pri- 
vate Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control— 
the  so-called  Grace  Commission. 

My  statement  for  the  joint  hearing 
responded  to  the  DAV  testimony  on 
that  point,  and  I  would  like  to  reiter- 
ate for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  to  agree  with 
the  DAV's  National  Commander  that 
the  threats  to  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion health  care  and  benefits  programs 
that  he  identified  are  quite  real  and 
current. 

Last  week.  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Director  David  Stockman, 
appearing  before  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  testified  that  the  Grace 
Commission  proposals  for  veterans' 
programs  are  receiving  serious  consid- 
eration. On  February  2.  Mr.  Stockman 
stated: 

While  major  strides  in  budget  control 
have  been  achieved  over  the  past  three 
years,  it  should  not  be  concluded  that  all 
savings  possibilities  have  been  exhausted. 
.  .  .  [T]he  Grace  Commission  report  con- 
tains literally  hundreds  of  suggestions  .  .  . 
which,  after  further  analysis  and  refine- 
ment, can  be  expected  to  generate  substan- 
tial savings  proposals  for  next  year's  budget. 

In  particular,  the  following  eight  budget 
categories  illustrate  the  opportunities  for 
significant  future  savings  beyond  the  limit- 
ed measures  proposed  in  the  1985  budget. 
.  .  .  [Tlhey  illustrate  both  the  major  oppor- 
tunities as  well  as  the  kind  of  hard  choices 
which  will  face  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress next  year  in  what  must  be  a  full  throt- 
tle effort  to  close  the  budget  gap.  if  econom- 
ic recovery  is  to  be  sustained. 

•  •  •  *  • 

(3)  Veterans  Health  Care  System  Efficien- 
cies and  Improvements 

•  »  •    .-  •       •  • 

.  .  .  [Tlhe  Grace  Commission  findings,  as 
well  as  those  by  many  medical  economists, 
suggests  that  the  nation's  health  care  com- 
mitments to  its  veterans  can  be  met  at  sub- 
stantially less  cost  over  the  longer  run  if  the 
current  policy  framework  is  adjusted.  Such 
structural  reform  options  include  greater  in- 
'ernal  economic  incentives,  wider  use  of 
excess  facilities  in  the  private  health  care 


system,  tighter  implementation  of  the  "in- 
ability to  defray"  standard,  firmer  service- 
connected  disability  requirements,  and  cost- 
sharing  and  third-party  cost  recovery  mech- 
anisms. The  Administration  will  be  studying 
these  options  intensively  within  the  coming 
years,  with  a  view  to  finding  ways  to  meet 
existing  veterans  health  care  commitments 
at  significantly  lower  costs  in  the  years 
ahead.  .  .  .  [Emphasis  added.] 

Mr.  President,  I  must  confess  that  I 
sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand exactly  what  Mr.  Stockman  has 
in  mind.  But  I  know  from  long  experi- 
ence that  he  is  no  advocate  for  the  Na- 
tion's veterans  or  of  the  VA  health- 
care system.  When  he  talks  about  ad- 
justing "the  current  policy  frame- 
work" and  about  "structural  reform 
options"  for  VA  health  care,  warning 
flags  need  to  be  raised  immediately, 
and  we  have  all  got  to  be  on  the 
watch. 

When  he  speaks  of  "wider  (VA)  use 
of  excess  facilities  in  the  private 
health  care  system,"  it  seems  reason- 
ably likely  that  he  is  talking  about  res- 
urrecting "mainstreaming"— the  often 
rejected  and  discredited  idea  that,  in- 
stead of  maintaining  a  strong  inde- 
pendent VA  health  care  system,  the 
Federal  Government  should  increas- 
ingly be  meeting  veterans'  needs 
through  contracts  with  private  facili- 
ties that  have  overbuilt  and  are  over- 
bedded.  I  consider  that  to  be  the  first 
step  toward  dismantling  the  VA 
health  care  system.  I  have  always  been 
opposed  to  that  notion,  and  I  will  fight 
it  whenever  it  is  proposed. 

It  was  only  16  months  ago  that  the 
Congress  enacted  in  Public  Law  97-306 
legislation  I  proposed  declaring  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  the 
VA  'shall  maintain  a  comprehensive, 
nationwide  health  care  system  for  the 
direct  provision  of  quality  health-care 
services  to  eligible  veterans.  .  .  ." 
Ronald  Reagan  signed  that  bill  into 
law  on  October  14,  1982.  but  apparent- 
ly Mr.  Stockman  has  failed  to  read 
this  provision.  Either  that  or  he  choos- 
es to  ignore  it. 

I  am  not  entirely  clear  what  Mr. 
Stockman  means  when  he  says  that  he 
is  considering  firmer  service-connected 
disability  requirements.  Since  an 
award  of  disability  compensation  car- 
ries with  it  eligibility  for  VA  health 
care,  Mr.  Stockman's  reference  seems 
most  likely  to  be  to  the  Grace  Com- 
mission's call  for  a  detailed  review  of 
the  VA's  disability  compensation  pro- 
gram because  it  found  the  program 
"more  generous  than  comparable  pri- 
vate sector  programs  or  than  the 
public  realizes  or  understands."  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  the  Grace 
Commission— not  the  public— that 
does  not  understand. 

Mr.  Stockman's  reference  to  "cost- 
sharing  .  .  .  mechanisms"  as  one  of 
several  "structural  reform  options" 
the  administration  is  studying  inten- 
sively is  also  extremely  vague.  Surely, 
Mr.  Stockman  has  much  more  in  mind 


than  the  VA-Department  of  Defense 
resource  sharing  program  under  legis- 
lation enacted  in  May  1982.  That  es- 
tablished, ongoing  program  cannot  be 
what  he  means  by  a  "structural 
reform." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  clearly  a  need 
for  the  Nation's  veterans  and  their 
friends  in  the  Congress  to  be  on  guard 
against  Grace  Commission/OMB  ini- 
tiatives that  could  do  great  harm  to 
veterans'  programs.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  DAV  is  alert  to  the  threat, 
and  I  want  to  join  them  in  helping  to 
insure  that  all  Senators  are  also  made 
aware  of  some  very  ominous  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall  for  veterans'  programs. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  10:46  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1904.  An  act  to  extend  and  improve 
the  provisions  of  the  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  Act  and  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  and  Adop- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1978. 

At  2:12  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  379.  An  act  to  cancel  certain  indebted- 
ness in  connection  with  disaster  relief  activi- 
ties. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  2, 
and  3,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2809)  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Foundation,  and  that  the  House 
agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  4  to  the  bill,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3625.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  to  establish  offices  of 
inspector  general  in  certain  departments, 
an(i  for  other  purposes. 

At  4:15  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
agree  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbers  1,  2,  3.  5.  and  6  to  the 
bill  H.R.  1723.  an  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations through  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp.  Minne- 
sota Valley,  and  San  Francisco  Bay 
National  Wildlife  Refuges,  and  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  number  7  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 
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The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  without  amend- 
ment Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
80.  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
I»resident  should  take  all  steps  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  question  of  self-de- 
termination of  the  Baltic  States  before 
the  United  Nations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  had  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  joint  resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  290.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
free  entry  into  the  United  States  of  the  per- 
sonal effects,  equipment,  and  other  related 
articles  of  foreign  participants  officials,  and 
other  accredited  members  of  the  delegations 
involved  in  the  games  of  the  XXIII  Olympi- 
ad to  be  held  in  the  United  States  in  1984. 


MEASURE  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  3625.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  to  establish  offices  of 
inspector  general  in  certain  departments, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar. 

H.R.  1904.  An  act  to  extend  and  improve 
the  provisions  of  the  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  Act  and  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  and  Adop- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1978. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2489.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  secret  report  on  operational  test  and 
evaluation  performed  by  the  Department 
during  fiscal  year  1983:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2490.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  containing  a  financial  analysis 
of  the  projected  costs  of  the  B-IB  aircraft 
prognun:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2491.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Installations.  Logistics,  and  Financial  Man- 
agement, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  conversion  of  the  support  ac- 
tivities at  the  U.S.  Army  Logistics  Manage- 
ment Center.  Pt.  Lee.  Va.  to  performance 
under  contract:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2492.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Installations.  Logistics,  and  Financial  Man- 
agement, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  dispose  of 


nerve  agent  VX  and  Blister  Agent  Mustard 
by  incineration  at  the  Chemical  Agent  Mu- 
nitions Disposal  System  at  Tooele  Army 
Depot,  Utah:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2493.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  standardization  of 
equipment  within  NATO:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2494.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Manpower.  Installations,  and  Logistics 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  extent  of  performance  by  contractors  of 
commercial  and  industrial-type  functions  at 
DOD:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-2495.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  a  claim  against  the  Government  for  dam- 
ages alleged  to  have  occurred  to  a  U.S.  Lines 
vessel  in  the  Canal:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2496.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  tran.smitting.  pursuant  to 
law.  the  fiscal  year  1985  DOD  budget,  fiscal 
year  1986  authorization  request,  and  fiscal 
years  1985-1989  defense  programs:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2497.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  civil  defense  programs  for  fiscal 
years  1985  and  1986:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2498.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil 
Works  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  Panama 
Canal  for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2499.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  1983 
annual  report  on  the  Department's  Solar 
Energy  and  Energy  Conservation  Bank:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2500.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General.  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion. Department  of  Justice,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the 
Attorney  General  on  the  administration  of 
the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-2501.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
U.S.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  a  transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
EC-2502.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  make  it  easier  for  for- 
eign investment  companies  to  sell  their 
shares  in  the  United  States:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
EC-2503.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled Federal  Financial  Institutions  Exami- 
nation Council  Has  Made  Limited  Progress 
Toward  Accomplishing  Its  Mission:"  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-2504.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to  Egypt: 


to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2505.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  its  Monetary  Policy  Report:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2506.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  1982  Highway  Safety  Per- 
formance Report:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2507.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  Commission's  annual  report  for  fiscal 
year  1982:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2508.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  management  plans  for  cer- 
tain components  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2509.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  opportuni- 
ties to  increase  timber  yields  on  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  lands:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2510.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  adequacy  of  roy- 
alty management  for  coal,  uranium,  and 
other  energy  and  nonenergy  minerals  on 
Federal  and  Indian  lands:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2511.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement Operations.  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  a 
report  on  18  refunds  of  offshore  lease  reve- 
nues: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-2512.  A  communication  from  the  Fed- 
eral Inspector.  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation S.vstem.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  18th  quarterly  report  on  the  status 
of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
N?tural  Resources. 

!i;C-2513.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  financing,  supply,  and  in- 
stallation activities  of  public  utilities  rela- 
tive to  residential  conservation  service  pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-2514.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  services  Adminis- 
tration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  Federal  standards  relative  to  ar- 
chitectural barriers:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2515.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  Office  of  Environmental  Quality  for 
fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and  1987:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

A.  C.  Arterbery.  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Af- 
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rican  Development  Foundation  for  a  term 
of  six  years: 

Richard  D.  Erb.  of  Virginia,  to  be  United 
States  Executive  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  two 
years: 

Mary  Kate  Bush,  of  New  York,  to  be 
United  States  Alternate  Executive  Director 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  for  a 
term  of  two  years: 

Walter  Leon  Cutler,  of  Maryland,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. Class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi 
Arabia 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Walter  Leon  Cutler. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee. 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses  names,  none. 

4.  Parents  names,  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names,  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses  names,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses  names,  none. 
Thomas  W.  M.  Smith,  of  Maine,  a  Career 

Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service. 
Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  Slates  to  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Nigeria: 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  .year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Smith.  Thomas  W.  M. 

Post:  Nigeria. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee. 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses  Names:  Julia  H. 
M.  Smith:  none.  Ann  L.  M.  Smith:  none. 
Sarah  S.  M.  Smith:  none. 

4.  Parents  Names:  Father,  deceased: 
Mother.  I.  L.  L.  Smith.  $10.  1978.  Senator 
Brook. 

5.  Grandparents  Names:  Deceased.  $20. 
1978.  Mr.  Frank  Hatch. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  Names:  James  M. 
Smith.  $25.  1978.  Senator  Brook.  Spouse: 
Mrs.  Ellen  Anderson.  $15.  1981,  Ms.  Lois 
Pines, 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses  Names:  Emily  J.  M. 
Cain.  none.  Thomas  Cain.  none. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
also  report  two  senior  Foreign  Service 
lists— with  the  exception  of  the  name 
of  Martin  Victor  Dagata  on  the  second 
list— which  were  printed  in  full  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  January  30, 
1984,  and  ask,  to  save  the  expense  of 
reprinting  them  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar, that  these  lists  lie  at  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  information  of  Sen- 
ators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 


and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  2259.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  prompt,  in- 
formal, and  inexpensive  resolution  of  civil 
cases  by  use  of  arbitration  in  U.S.  district 
courts,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2260.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1407(h)  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
consolidation  of  antitrust  actions  for  trial; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2261.  A  bill  to  provide  an  award  of  pre- 
judgment interest  on  claims  arising  under 
the  laws,  treaties,  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Warner): 
S.  2262.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  pay  structure  of 
the  police  forces  of  the  Washington  Nation- 
al Airport  and  Dulles  International  Airport: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Burdick): 
S.  2263.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  cer- 
tain  Federal   aid   highway    funds   for   any 
State  in  which  the  minimum  age  for  the 
purchase  or  public  possession  of  alcoholic 
beverages  is  less  than  21  years:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  and  Mr. 
DeConcini): 
S.  2264.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States    Code,    to    increase    the    maximum 
amounts  of  the  specially  adapted  housing 
assistance  grants  provided  to  certain  severe- 
ly, service-connected  disabled  veterans:   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  and  Mr. 
DeConcini): 
S.  2265.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States    Code,    to    increase    the    maximum 
amounts  of  Veterans'  Administration  home 
loan  guarantees:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Simpson.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Matsu- 
naga. and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  2266.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America.  Inc.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  and  Mr. 
DeConcini): 
S.  2267.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States    Code,    to    increase    the    maximum 
amount  of  automobile  assistance  grant  pro- 
vided to  certain  severely,  service-connected 
disabled  veterans:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Randolph.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  and  Mr. 

DeConcini): 

S.  2268.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 

Slates  Code,  to  extend  the  authority  for 

veterans  readjustment  appointments:  to  the 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  and  Mr. 
DeConcini): 
S.  2269.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
Slates  Code,  to  improve  various  aspects  of 
Veterans'  Administration  health  care  pro- 
grams and  to  provide  eligibility  to  new  cate- 
gories of  persons  for  readjustment  counsel- 
ing from  the  Veterans'  Administration:  and 
to  require  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 


Affairs  and  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  submit  a 
report  on  alternatives  for  providing  Federal 
benefits  and  services  to  individuals  who.  as 
civilians,  provided  the  services  to  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  during  the  Viet- 
nam era:  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Simpson.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Matsu- 
naga.    Mr.     DeConcini.     and     Mr. 
Inouye): 
S.J.  Res.  227.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  November  11.  1984. 
as  "National  Women  Veterans  Recognition 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  wer,e  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr.  Danforth.  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  Con.  Res.  93.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  rotunda  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  to 
be  used  on  April  30.  1984.  for  a  ceremony 
commemorating  the  days  of  remembrance 
of  victims  of  the  Holocaust;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  2259.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  encourage 
prompt,  informal,  and  inexpensive  res- 
olution of  civil  cases  by  use  of  arbitra- 
tion in  U.S.  district  courts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

court-annexed  arbitration  act 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
volume  of  civil  litigation  in  the  Feder- 
al courts  today  has,  by  all  accounts, 
become  unmanageable.  The  some 
200,000  civil  cases  presently  pending 
there  threaten  the  very  underpinnings 
of  our  Federal  judicial  system.  Ever-in- 
creasing case  loads,  resulting  court 
backlogs,  and  dilatory  litigants,  have 
combined  to  produce  an  untenable  sit- 
uation for  judges  and  litigants  alike. 

Modern  Federal  litigation  is  not 
merely  protracted,  it  is  also  expensive. 
The  substantial  costs  of  discovery  and 
pretrial  preparation  are  often  never 
recouped,  even  by  injured  parties  with 
legitimate  grievances.  In  some  cases 
litigation  costs  far  outweigh  the 
amount  in  controversy.  The  epidemic 
asbestos  litigation  now  clogging  the 
Federal  courts  is  a  sorry  example  of 
how  complex  litigation  can  compen- 
sate lawyers,  yet  leave  injured  claim- 
ants without  meaningful  awards. 

In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  volume 
of  cases  in  the  Federal  district  courts, 
and  the  cost  of  trying  them,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  the  mandatory,  non- 
binding  arbitration  of  certain  classes 
of  civil  actions  in  our  Federal  trial 
courts.    The   proposal   would    require 
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that  litigants  in  cases  involving  claims 
for  money  damages  of  $50,000  or  less, 
generally  involving  personal  injury  or 
contract  matters,  submit  to  arbitration 
before  one  or  more  arbitrators,  who 
would  be  assigned  by  the  court  to  hear 
cases  in  their  particular  area  of  exper- 
tise; 6  months  after  filing  their  case 
the  parties  would  appear  before  the 
arbitration  panel  for  a  hearing.  The 
arbitrators'  judgment  on  the  merits 
would  be  entered  as  the  judgment  of 
the  court  unless,  within  30  days,  a 
party  rejects  the  award  by  filing  a 
demand  for  a  trial  de  novo. 

The  proposal  has  two  important  ob- 
jectives. First,  it  would  compel  parties 
to  a  lawsuit  to  obtain  what  is  essential- 
ly an  advisory  verdict  through  a  trial- 
like proceeding.  Such  a  procedure 
serves  the  dual  purpose  of  either  re- 
solving the  parties'  dispute  or,  that 
failing,  to  provide  the  basis  for  a 
posthearing  settlement.  Second,  by 
setting  a  firm  date  for  the  arbitration 
hearing.  6  months  from  the  date  of 
initiating  the  suit,  the  procedure  sets  a 
deadline  for  preparation  of  the  case. 
Counsel  are  thus  obliged  to  give 
prompt  attention  to  the  matter,  there- 
by increasing  the  likelihood  of  early 
settlement. 

Since  1978  three  Federal  district 
courts  have,  by  local  rule,  been  experi- 
menting with  mandatory  referral  of 
certain  types  of  cases  to  court -annexed 
arbitration.  One  of  those  courts  is  in 
my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Results 
from  these  dislricts  are  positive.  Find- 
ings indicate  that  the  program  expe- 
dites the  disposition  of  cases,  and  that 
lawyers  view  the  procedure  favorably. 
Moreover,  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  mandatory  arbitration  reduces 
the  expense  of  Federal  litigation. 

Mr.  President,  the  number  of  civil 
cases  pending  in  the  Federal  courts 
has  doubled  in  the  past  10  years.  The 
system  is  overworked  and  injured  par- 
ties are  held  hostage  by  delay.  If  en- 
acted, this  proposal  would  provide  liti- 
gants with  an  efficient  and  inexpen- 
sive method  of  resolving  disputes, 
while  reserving  to  them  the  option  of 
proceeding  to  trial  if  either  party  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  outcome  of  the 
arbitration.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  support  of  this  impor- 
tant proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2259 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 

(a)  in  many  Federal  judicial  districts,  par- 
ties to  civil  litigation  experience  lengthy 
delays  and  avoidable  expense  in  the  adjudi- 
cation of  their  litigation: 


(b)  the  burgeoning  caseload  of  the  United 
States  district  courts  has  placed  enormous 
burdens  on  the  federal  judiciary: 

(c)  if  alternative  means  of  dispute  resolu- 
tion are  not  found,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  federal  judiciary  to 
such  an  extent  that  its  prestige  will  be  dilut- 
ed, and  its  vitality  sapped: 

(d)  court-annexed  arbitration  has  proven 
in  the  state  courts  to  be  an  effective  and 
fair  means  of  adjudicating  many  kinds  of 
civil  disputes: 

(e)  experiments  since  1978  in  the  North- 
ern District  of  California  and  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania  have  demonstrated 
the  utility  and  necessity  in  the  federal 
system  of  mandatory  referral  of  certain 
types  of  cases  to  court-annexed  arbitration. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
to  promote  the  prompt,  informal,  and  inex- 
pensive resolution  of  civil  disputes  by  man- 
dating arbitration  for  certain  types  of  civil 
cases. 

Sec.  3.  <a)  Title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  after  chapter  43 
the  following  new  chapter: 

CHAPTER  44.-ARBITRATION 

Sec. 

'641.  Definitions. 

•642.  Authorization  of  arbitration. 
•643.  Certification  of  arbitrators. 
•644.  Compensation  and  expenses  of  arbi- 
trators. 
•645.  Jurisdiction  and  powers  of  arbitrators. 
•646.  Referral  to  arbitrators. 
•647.  Arbitration  hearing. 
•648.  Arbitration  award  and  judgment. 

649.  Trial  de  novo. 

>J6II.  Dennitions 

•As  used  in  this  chapter— 

••(a)  •Judicial  Conference'  means  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States: 

■•(b)  district  court'  means  a  district  court 
created  under  chapter  5  of  this  title  and  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court  of 
Guam,  and  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands: 

•(c)  Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts: 

•(d)  arbitrator'  means  an  arbitration  cer- 
tified pursuant  to  section  643  to  conduct  ar- 
bitration pursuant  to  this  chapter:  and 

■•(e)  the  United  States  is  a  party  to  a  civil 
action  if  it  is  a  party  directly,  or  through  its 
agency  or  department,  or  through  its  officer 
or  employee  in  his  official  capacity.". 

(b)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  part 
III  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  the  item  relating  to  chap- 
ter 43  the  following  new  item:  ^44.  Arbitra- 
tion.'•. 

(c)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  item  relating  to  chapter  43 
the  following  new  item: 

■44.  Arbitration 649  ". 

<i  6i'Z.  .\uthurization  of  arbitration 

•Each  United  States  district  court  shall 
establish  a  program  of  court-annexed  arbi- 
tration by  local  rule  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 
"S  643.  I'eniriration  of  arbitrators 

'•(a)  The  chief  judge  of  a  United  States 
district  court  shall  certify  as  many  arbitra- 
tors to  serve  within  the  judicial  district  as 
he  determines  to  be  necessary  under  this 
chapter. 

"(b)  An  individual  may  be  certified  to 
serve  as  an  arbitrator  under  this  chapter 
If- 


••(1)  he  has  been  for  at  least  five  years  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  or  the  Canal  Zone,  and  is  ad- 
mitted to  practice  before  the  certifying 
court:  and 

••(2)  he  is  determined  by  the  certifying 
court  to  be  competent  to  perform  the  duties 
of  an  arbitrator. 

••(c)  An  arbitrator  may  hold  no  full-time 
civil  or  military  office  or  employment  under 
the  United  States.  An  arbitrator  is  a  special 
Government  employee  within  the  meaning 
of  section  202  of  title  18  and  shall  not  be 
barred  from  the  practice  of  law  by  operation 
of  a  code  of  ethics  except  as  he  is  restricted 
from  doing  so  as  such  a  special  Government 
employee  and  except  that  no  arbitrator  or 
partner  or  associate  of  an  arbitrator  may 
act  as  agent  or  attorney  for  any  party  in  a 
matter  in  which  the  arbitrator  participated 
as  arbitrator. 

••(d)  Each  individual  certified  as  an  arbi- 
trator under  this  section  shall  take  the  oath 
or  affirmation  prescrit>ed  by  section  453 
before  serving  as  an  arbitrator.  . 

••(e)  Certification  of  an  arbitrator  shall  be 
for  a  period  for  four  years  unless  sooner 
withdraw'n  by  order  of  a  majority  of  the 
active  judges  of  the  court. 
"S  644.  Compensation  and  expenses  of  arbitrators 

••(a)  Arbitrators  shall  receive  a  full  com- 
pensation for  their  services  a  fee  determined 
by  the  district  court  not  to  exceed  $75  for 
each  case  in  which  they  serve.  The  fee  shall 
be  paid  by  or  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
Director. 

••(b)  Arbitrators  shall  not  be  reimbursed 
for  actual  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  per- 
formance of  their  duties  under  this  chapter. 
"S  64.5.  Juri.sdiction  and  powers  of  arbitrators 

■•(a)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
to  the  contrary,  the  court  shall  refer  to  arbi- 
tration any  civil  action  pending  before  it  if— 

■•(  1 )  the  United  States  is  a  party,  and— 

■•(A)  the  action  is  of  a  type  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  provided  by  regulation 
shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration:  or 

••(B)  the  action  is  brought  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  August  24.  1935.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  270b).  the  United  States 
has  no  monetary  interest  in  the  claim,  and 
the  relief  sought— 

••(i)  consists  only  of  money  damages  not  in 
excess  of  $50,000.  exclusive  of  interest  and 
costs:  or 

■•(ii)  consists  in  part  of  money  damages 
not  in  excess  of  $50,000,  exclusive  of  interest 
and  costs,  and  the  court  determines  in  its 
discretion  that  any  nonmonetary  claims  are 
insubstantial:  or 

••(2)  the  United  States  is  not  a  party, 
and— 

••(A)  the  parties  consent  to  arbitration  and 
the  relief  sought  consists  only  of  money 
damages:  or 

••(B)  (i)  the  relief  sought— 

•■(a)  consists  only  of  money  damages  not 
in  excess  of  $50,000,  exclusive  of  interest 
and  costs:  or 

••(b)  consists  in  part  of  money  damages 
not  in  excess  of  $50,000.  exclusive  of  interest 
and  costs,  and  the  court  determines  in  its 
discretion  that  any  nonmonetary  claims  are 
insubstantial:  and 

•■(ii)  jurisdiction  is  based  in  whole  or  in 
part  on— 

••(a)  section  1331  of  this  title  and  the 
action  is  brought  pursuant  to  section  20  of 
the  Act  of  March  4.  1915.  as  amended  (46 
U.S.C.  688)  or  the  Employers  Liability  Acts 
as  amended  (45  U.S.C.  §  51  et  seg.r. 
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•(b)  section  1331  or  1332  of  this  title  and 
the  action  is  based  on  a  negotiable  instru- 
ment or  a  contract:  or 

••(c)  section  1332  or  1333  of  this  title  and 
the  action  is  for  personal  injury  or  property 
damage. 

■•(b)  Arbitrators  to  whom  actions  are  re- 
ferred pursuant  to  this  chapter  shall  have 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  the  power  to  conduct  arbitration  hear- 
ings and  make  awards  as  provided  in  this 
chapter  and  in  such  rules  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  as  may  be 
promulgated  by  the  court  for  the  conduct  of 
arbitration  proceedings. 
§  646.  Referral  to  arbitration 

(a)(1)  Actions  subject  to  arbitration  pursu- 
ant to  this  chapter,  other  than  those  de- 
scribed in  section  644(a)(l)(B)(ii)  or 
644(a)(2)(B)(i)(b).  shall  be  held  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  subject  to  the  following  provi- 
sions. The  Clerk  shall  refer  the  action  to  ar- 
bitration upon  notification  to  the  clerk  that 
discovery  has  been  completed  or  upon  the 
expiration  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
from  the  filing  of  the  answer,  whichever, 
occurs  earlier.  If,  however,  a  party  has 
timely  filed  a  motion  for  judgment  on  the 
pleadings,  summary  judgment,  or  similar 
relief,  the  clerk  shall  refer  the  action  to  ar- 
bitration only  after  the  court  has  ruled  on 
the  motion. 

'•(2)  The  court  may  return  an  action  de- 
scribed in  section  644(a)(l)(B)(ii)  or 
644(a)(2)(B)(l)(b)  for  arbitration  if  at  any 
time  before  the  commencement  of  trial  the 
court  determines  that  the  nonmonetary 
claims  in  the  case  are  insubstantial  and  re- 
turns the  case  to  the  clerk  with  a  statement 
of  such  determination.  The  clerk  promptly 
shall  refer  any  such  case  to  arbitration  and 
in  no  event  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  such  determination. 

"(b)  The  arbitration  shall  be  conducted 
before  a  panel  of  three  arbitrations,  unless 
the  parties  agree  to  have  it  conducted 
before  a  single  arbitrator.  The  parties  may 
by  agreement  select  any  person  or  persons 
to  conduct  the  arbitration.  If,  within  seven 
days  after  the  action  has  been  referred  to 
arbitration,  the  parties  have  not  notified 
the  clerk  of  the  court  that  they  have  made 
such  a  selection,  the  arbitrator  or  arbitra- 
tors shall  'otf  chosen  'oy  the  clerk  'oy  a  proc- 
ess of  random  selection  from  among  the  per- 
sons certified  by  the  court. 

•'(c)  A  person  selected  to  be  an  arbitrator 
shall  be  disqualified  for  bias  or  prejudice  as 
provided  in  section  144  and  shall  disqualify 
himself  in  any  action  in  which  he  would  be 
required  under  section  455  to  disqualify 
himself  if  he  were  a  justice,  judge,  magis- 
trate, or  referee  in  bankruptcy. 
§647.  Arbitration  hearing 

"(a)  The  arbitration  hearing  shall  com- 
mence not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
action  is  referred  to  arbitration  and  shall  be 
concluded  promptly. 

••(b)  Rule  45  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  shall  apply  to  subpenas  for  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
documentary  evidence  at  an  arbitration 
hearing  under  this  chapter.  The  arbitrators 
shall  have  the  power  to  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations. 

••(c)  The  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  shall 
be  used  as  guides  to  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence in  an  arbitration  hearing.  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Evidence,  relevant  evidence  that  is  not 
privileged  may  be  admitted  in  an  arbitration 
hearing. 

■•(d)  Copies  of  photographs  of  all  exhibits, 
except  exhibits  intended  solely  for  impeach- 


ment, must  be  marked  for  identification  and 
delivered  to  adverse  parties  at  least  ten  days 
prior  to  the  hearing  and  the  arbitrators 
shall  receive  such  exhibits  into  evidence 
without  formal  proof  unless  counsel  has 
been  notified  at  least  five  days  prior  to  the 
hearing  that  the  adverse  party  intends  to 
raise  an  issue  concerning  the  authenticity  of 
the  exhibit.  The  arbitrators  may  refuse  to 
receive  into  evidence  any  exhibit,  a  copy  or 
photograph  of  which  has  not  been  delivered 
to  the  adverse  party,  as  provided  herein. 

"(e)  A  party  may  have  a  recording  and 
transcript  made  of  the  arbitration  hearing 
at  his  expense.  If  a  party  has  a  transcript  or 
a  tape  recording  made,  he  shall  fbrnish  a 
copy  of  the  transcript  or  tape  recording 
without  charge  to  any  other  party  and  to 
the  court. 
§  648.  Arbitration  award  and  judgment 

"The  arbitration  award  shall  be  filed  with 
the  court  promptly  after  the  hearing  is  con- 
cluded an(l  shall  be  entered  as  the  judgment 
of  the  court  after  the  time  for  requesting  a 
trial  de  novo  pursuant  to  section  648  has  ex- 
pired, unless  a  party  demands  a  trial  de 
novo  before  the  court  pursuant  to  that  sec- 
tion. The  judgment  so  entered  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  provisions  of  law.  and  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect,  as  a  judg- 
ment of  the  court  in  a  civil  action,  except 
that  it  shall  not  be  subject  to  appeal. 
§  649.  Trial  de  novo 

••(a)  'Within  twenty  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  arbitration  award  with  the  court,  any 
party  may  demand  a  trial  de  novo  in  the  dis- 
trict court.  Written  notification  of  such  a 
demand  shall  be  served  by  the  moving  party 
upon  all  counsel  or  record  or  other  parties. 

■•(b)  Upon  a  demand  for  a  trial  de  novo, 
the  action  shall  be  placed  in  the  calendar  of 
the  court  and  treated  for  all  purposes  as  if  it 
had  not  been  referred  to  arbitration,  and 
any  right  of  trial  by  jury  that  a  party  would 
otherwise  have  shall  be  preserved  inviolate. 

•■(c)  At  the  trial  de  novo  the  court  shall 
not  admit  evidence  that  there  had  been  an 
arbitration  proceeding,  the  nature  or 
amount  of  the  award,  or  any  other  matter 
concerning  the  conduct  of  the  arbitration 
proceeding,  except  that  testimony  given  at 
an  arbitration  hearing  may  be  used  for  im- 
peachment at  a  trial  de  novo. 

"(d)  If  the  party  who  demanded  a  trial  de 
novo  fails  to  obtain  a  judgment  in  the  dis- 
trict court,  exclusive  of  interest  and  costs, 
more  favorable  to  him  than  the  arbitration 
award,  he  shall  be  assessed  the  costs  of  the 
arbitration  proceeding,  including  the 
amount  of  the  arbitration  fees,  and— 

•■(1)  if  he  is  a  plaintiff  and  the  arbitration 
award  were  in  his  favor,  he  shall  pay  to  the 
court  an  amount  equivalent  to  interest  on 
the  arbitration  award  from  the  time  it  was 
filed:  or 

••(2)  if  he  is  a  defendant,  he  shall  pay  to 
the  plaintiff  interest  on  the  arbitration 
award  from  the  time  it  was  filed. 

Sec.  4.  Section  202(a)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  'a  part-time  United  States  Commis- 
sioner" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  •an  arbitrator  certified  pursuant  to 
section  643  of  title  28  ". 

Sec.  5.  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  to  develop 
model  procedures  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  for  the  conduct  of  arbitra- 
tion proceedings  under  this  Act. 

Sec  6.  The  Federal  Judicial  Center,  in 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 


gress, on  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
fifth  year  following  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  a  report  on  the  use,  effectiveness, 
and  benefits  of  arbitration. 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
promulgate  regulations  to  describe  the  cases 
subject  to  arbitration  pursuant  to  section 
645(a)(1)(A)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, except  that  subsection  (a)  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

Sec  8.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1983,  to  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
be  allocated  by  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts  to  Federal  judicial 
districts  and  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
funcls  so  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  2260.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
1407(h)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
to  permit  the  consolidation  of  anti- 
trust actions  for  trial;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  COMPLEX  ANTITRUST  CASES 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  com- 
plex antitrust  cases  are  the  bane  of 
the  Federal  judiciary.  In  view  of  this 
fact  I  today  introduce  a  bill  which 
would  greatly  simplify  the  handling  of 
such  cases,  both  by  the  courts,  and  by 
those  practitioners  who  must  navigate 
the  already  tortuous  seas  of  complex 
antitrust  litigation.  Very  simply,  the 
bill  would  allow  civil  antitrust  actions 
to  be  consolidated  for  trial,  as  well  as 
pretrial  proceedings,  in  a  single  Feder- 
al district  court. 

Presently,  the  Multidistrict  Litiga- 
tion Act,  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
section  1407,  authorizes  the  Judicial 
Panel  on  Multidistrict  Litigation  to 
transfer  civil  antitrust  actions  to  a 
single  district  court  for  consolidated 
and  coordinated  pretrial  proceedings. 
Moreover,  in  parens  patriae  actions 
brought  under  the  Hart-Scott-Rodino 
Act,  cases  in  which  State  attorneys 
general  bring  actions  on  behalf  of  con- 
sumers, such  actions  may  be  consoli- 
dated for  trial  as  well  as  pretrial  pro- 
ceedings, thereby  sparing  defendants 
multiple  trials  in  multiple  forums  fol- 
lowing coordinated  pretrial  proceed- 
ings. Todays  bill  would  allow  the  con- 
solidation for  trial  of  all  actions 
brought  under  the  Clayton  Act. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  proposal  will  impose  no  addi- 
tional financial  burden  on  the  Federal 
Government.  It  will,  however,  greatly 
facilitate  and  accelerate  the  consider- 
ation of  complex  antitrust  matters  by 
the  courts,  and  will  produce  substan- 
tial economies  in  the  utilization  of 
scarce  judicial  resources,  and  in  litiga- 
tion expenses  generally.  It  would  do  so 
by  allowing  a  complex  case— which  is 
often  hundreds  of  individual  actions 
arising     from     the     same     operative 
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facts— to  be  litigated  once  in  a  single 
district  court.  Under  existing  law  liti- 
gants are  confronted  with  the  anoma- 
lous situation  of  conducting  all  of 
their  pretrial  proceedings  before  a 
single  judge,  only  to  have  subsequent 
trial  proceedings  fragmented  in  a  host 
of  other  forums.  Obviously,  the  risk  of 
inconsistent  results  is  substantial. 

This  proposal  does  not,  however, 
mandate  such  consolidation.  Nothing 
here  would  alter  the  existing  author- 
ity of  the  Judicial  Panel  on  Multidis- 
trict Litigation  to  order  separate  trials 
where  they  appeared  to  be  warranted. 
The  bill  merely  empowers  the  panel  to 
consolidate  related  Clayton  Act  cases 
for  trial,  where  to  do  so  would  pro- 
mote judicial  economy  and  general  ef- 
ficiency. 

Proposals  of  this  sort  have  been 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
past.  For  instance,  in  the  96th  Con- 
gress a  similar  proposal  was  included 
in  S,  300,  a  bill  which  would  have  legis- 
latively overturned  the  Illinois  Brick 
decision.  Although  the  Illinois  Brick 
issue  was  controversial  and  hotly  de- 
bated, there  was  virtually  unanimous 
support  for  the  provisions  which 
would  have  allowed  consolidation  of 
multiple  actions  arising  from  the  same 
operative  facts. 

In  the  last  Congress  Senator  DeCon- 
ciNi  introduced  a  similar  bill,  denomi- 
nated S.  2624.  That  bill  was,  however, 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  I 
introduce  today.  Specifically.  S.  2624 
would  have  allowed  consolidation  for 
trial  of  actions  brought  under  section 
4  or  section  4C  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
while  my  proposal  would  allow  consoli- 
dation in  all  actions  brought  under  the 
Clayton  Act. 

For  years  actual  practice  under  the 
multidistrict  statute  has,  despite  the 
clear  limitation  therein,  been  for  the 
transferee  court  to  retain  the  coordi- 
nated case  after  pretrial  procedures 
have  been  completed,  for  purposes  of  a 
consolidated  trial.  Today's  proposal 
would  merely  provide  legislative  au- 
thority for  such  a  practice. 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  measure, 
which  in  my  view  would  go  far  toward 
simplifying  the  management  of  com- 
plex cases,  and  thereby  conserve  criti- 
cal judicial  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2260 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1407(h)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  striking  "under  section  4C  of 
the  Clayton  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "under  the  Clayton  Act". 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  2261.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an 
award  of  prejudgment  interest  on 
claims  arising  under  the  laws,  treaties, 
and  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicfary. 

PREJUDGMENT  INTEREST 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
past  several  years  have  seen  a  marked 
increase  in  enthusiasm,  both  among 
courts  and  commentators,  for  the 
notion  of  prejudgment  interest  as  a 
normal  incident  of  civil  litigation. 
That  enthusiasm  pales,  however,  when 
compared  to  that  of  plaintiffs,  faced 
with  the  increasing  delays  and  mount- 
ing costs  which  are  incidental  to  civil 
litigation  today.  Prejudgment  interest 
already  authorized  by  statute  in  at 
least  six  States,  at  Federal  maritime 
law.  and  under  the  antitrust  laws, 
serves  two  purposes:  It  discourages  dil- 
atory behavior  by  defendants,  and  it 
compensates  plaintiffs  for  defendants' 
use  of  plaintiffs'  money  until  the  time 
of  judgment.  To  promote  these  impor- 
tant objectives  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  to  provide  for  an  award  of  pre- 
judgment interest  on  claims  arising 
under  the  laws,  treaties  and  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  If  enacted,  I 
believe  this  measure  will  help  to 
insure  more  equitable  treatment  for 
all  participants  in  the  judicial  process, 
and,  just  as  important,  help  to  relieve 
the  congestion  which  presently 
plagues  the  Federal  courts. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  meas- 
ure is  to  discourage  delay  in  civil  court 
proceedings.  Research  indicates  that 
there  is,  in  tort  cases  for  example,  a 
positive  relationship  between  the  size 
of  a  claim  and  the  length  of  the  delay 
before  trial  and  eventual  judgment. 
The  explanation  is  simple:  The  longer 
a  defendant  can  delay  settlement  or 
judgment,  the  more  time  he  has  to 
earn  interest  on  the  money  which  will 
eventually  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff. 
Any  lawyer  who  has  ever  been  in- 
volved in  commercial  litigation  knows 
that  it  is  a  time-honored  strategy  for 
defense  counsel  to  draw  out  pretrial 
proceedings  as  long  as  possible,  to 
allow  his  delay-minded  client  to  retain 
the  use  of  money  earmarked  for  even- 
tual judgment  or  settlement.  The 
result  is  that  plaintiffs  are  denied 
judgments  to  which  they  are  rightful- 
ly entitled,  and  at  the  same  time  incur 
substantially  increased  legal  fees— the 
cost  of  their  own  attorneys'  unneces- 
sarily prolonged  labors. 

Stalling  tactics  also  produce  myriad 
superfluous  motions,  briefs  and  other 
discovery  papers,  all  of  which  unneces- 
sarily burden  the  already  overworked 
Federal  courts.  It  does  not  require  a 
mathematician's  skills  to  calculate  the 
time  savings  to  the  courts  if  prejudg- 
ment interest  were  to  effect  even  a 
modest  20-percent  reduction  in  the 
time  between  initiating  a  lawsuit  and 
its  eventual  disposition,  assuming  a 
correlative     20-percent     reduction     in 


pretrial  practice.  Moreover,  civil  dock- 
ets in  the  Federal  courts  could  be  ex- 
pected to  shrink  accordingly,  thereby 
increasing  the  very  availability  of  jus- 
tice at  the  Federal  bench. 

Prejudgment  interest  also  serves  to 
make  plaintiffs  whole.  Where  it  is  not 
allowed,  plaintiffs  suffer  an  additional 
loss,  a  loss  in  income  until  judgment,  a 
loss  which  becomes  a  windfall  to  the 
party  at  fault.  To  provide  for  prejudg- 
ment interest  in  an  award  of  damages 
does  nothing  more  than  compensate 
plaintiffs  for  the  moneys  they  could 
have  earned  had  judgment  not  been 
delayed. 

Prejudgment  interest  is  not  a  new 
idea.  A  majority  of  jurisdictions  allow 
it  as  a  matter  of  right  for  injuries  to 
property.  At  least  six  States  provide 
for  it  by  statute.  Federal  courts  have 
been  willing  to  award  it  even  where  ex- 
plicit statutory  authority  was  lacking, 
in  Death  on  the  High  Seas  Act  cases 
for  instance. 

Today's  bill  is  a  simple  one.  It  would 
add  a  new  section  to  chapter  125  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  Pre- 
judgment interest  would  only  be  avail- 
able on  claims  arising  under  Federal 
law.  It  would  not  be  available  in  cases 
before  the  court  under  its  diversity  ju- 
risdiction. Such  interest  would  accu- 
mulate from  the  date  of  service  of  a 
party's  pleading  setting  forth  a  claim 
or  counterclaim,  until  the  entry  of 
judgment,  or  offer  of  judgment  if  the 
judgment  finally  obtained  were  not 
more  favorable  than  such  offer.  The 
rate  of  interest  would  be  tied  to  the 
rate  of  interest  on  3-year  Treasury 
bills  as  of  the  date  of  commencing  the 
action.  Prejudgment  interest  would 
not  be  available:  First,  where  a  party 
failed  to  plead  it:  second,  where  in  the 
view  of  the  court  plaintiff  had  been 
dilatory  in  prosecuting  the  action; 
third,  on  amounts  awarded  as  statuto- 
ry penalties;  fourth  on  losses  which 
would  not  be  incurred  until  after  judg- 
ment: or  fifth,  where  it  would  be  du- 
plicative of  some  other  award. 

Although  this  proposed  legislation  is 
likely  to  have  few  supporters  among  li- 
ability insurers  and  the  litigation  de- 
fense Bar,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  supporting  this  simple 
but  effective  measure  to  correct  some 
of  the  more  manifest  abuses  in  Feder- 
al litigation  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  2261 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 125  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
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"§  1965.  Prejudgment  interest 

"(a)  Unless  otherwise  required  by  law,  in 
awarding  damages  to  a  party  on  a  claim 
arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  trea- 
ties of  the  United  States,  the  court  shall  add 
to  the  sum  of  actual  damages  awarded,  a 
sum  of  prejudgment  interest  computed  at 
the  rate  of  interest  equal  to  the  prevailing 
yield  on  Treasury  securities  with  three 
years  remaining  to  maturity  (as  published 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  termed  'Treasury  Con- 
stant Maturities')  as  of  the  date  of  service  of 
a  party's  pleading  setting  forth  a  claim 
against  whom  damages  are  being  awarded, 
and  measured  from  such  service  to  the 
entry  of  judgment,  or  offer  of  judgment  if 
the  judgment  finally  obtained  is  not  more 
favorable  than  such  offer. 

"(b)  Prejudgment  interest  shall  not  be 
awarded: 

(1)  on  losses  which  will  not  be  incurred 
until  after  judgment; 

(2)  where  such  an  award  would  be  duplica- 
tive of  some  other  sum  awarded; 

(3)  where  a  party  fails  to  plead  it; 

(4)  where  in  the  Court's  view,  plaintiff  has 
been  dilatory  in  prosecuting  the  action;  and 

(5)  on  amounts  awarded  as  statutory  pen- 
alties. 

"(c)  Any  party  whose  claim  includes  a 
prayer  for  prejudgment  interest  shall  in- 
clude in  the  papers  stating  such  claim  a 
statement  of  the  rate  of  interest  provided 
for  in  subsection  (b)  above.". 

Sec  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  125  of  title 
28,    United    Slates    Code,    is    amended    by 
adding  after  the   item   relating  to  section 
1964  the  following; 
"1965.  Prejudgment  Interest". 


By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Warner): 
S.  2262.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  pay 
structure  of  the  police  forces  of  the 
Washington  National  Airport  and 
Dulles  International  Airport;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

FEDERAL  AIRPORT  POLICE  SALARY  ACT 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  along  with 
my  colleague  from  Virginia.  Senator 
Warner,  to  correct  the  serious  pay 
problem  of  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration airport  police.  This  legislation 
will  establish  a  statutory  special  pay 
rate  for  these  law  enforcement  person- 
nel. A  companion  measure  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Congressman  Wolf  of  Virgin- 
ia. 

Washington  National  Airport  and 
Dulles  International  Airport  are  the 
only  federally  owned  and  operated  air- 
ports in  the  country.  The  Federal 
police  officers  at  these  airports  have 
significant  and  unique  job  responsibil- 
ities. 


Police  at  these  two  airports  provide 
protection  to  approximately  50,000 
people  each  day.  The  airports'  bound- 
aries encompass  approximately  11,000 
acres,  much  of  which  must  be  pa- 
trolled 24  hours  a  day  to  maintain  ade- 
quate security.  In  contrast  to  most 
other  Federal  police  forces,  the  airport 
police  function  in  an  open  environ- 
ment. Passengers  and  visitors  to  the 
airports  have  almost  total  access  to 
these  facilities  and  the  number  of 
people  using  National  and  Dulles  Air- 
ports continues  to  grow.  The  variety  of 
situations  that  must  be  dealt  with  on  a 
daily  basis  by  the  police  includes  vio- 
lent crimes  such  as  murder,  robbery, 
and  aggravated  assault,  as  well  as  pos- 
session and/or  distribution  of  drugs, 
possession  of  weapons,  and  fraud. 

In  addition  to  these  security  require- 
ments, both  airports  serve  elected  offi- 
cials of  the  United  States  and  leaders 
and  diplomats  from  around  the  world. 
As  a  result,  these  airports  are  poten- 
tial targets  for  terrorist  activity,  sub- 
ject to  considerable  media  attention, 
and  therefore  require  a  heightened  se- 
curity. 

While  officers  at  these  airports  are 
required  to  provide  the  level  and  scope 
of  police  coverage  greater  than  or  at 
least  comparable  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment requirements  of  an  average-sized 
community,  the  pay  for  FAA  police  of- 
ficers is  significantly  lower  than  other 
comparable  civil  service  employees, 
other  Federal  law  enforcement  person- 
nel, and  area  police  departments. 

Since  1969,  FAA  police  officers  have 
received  only  one  pay  adjustment. 
This  came  in  1974  with  the  adoption 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation's 
special  pay  rates  request.  However, 
regulatory  pay  requests  are  only  tem- 
porary and  include  sunset  provisions. 
As  a  result,  this  attempt  to  provide  eq- 
uitable pay  for  these  officers  had  com- 
pletely eroded  by  1979. 

Today,  the  pay  for  FAA  police 
ranges  anywhere  from  $3,200  to  $6,600 
less  than  salaries  for  police  officers  at 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  Park 
Service,  respectively.  Compared  to 
local  non-Federal  jurisdictions  and  to 
police  forces  of  other  airports,  pay  for 
FAA  police  is  similarly  low.  As  a 
result,  the  FAA  police  force  has  great 
difficulty  retaining  trained  personnel. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
recently  attempted  to  redress  this  situ- 
ation through  a  special  pay  rates  pack- 
age which  was  submitted  to  the  Office 
of   Personnel    Management.    Unfortu- 


nately. OPM  provided  only  marginal 
relief. 

Clearly,  regulator^^  relief  has  proven 
to  be  an  inadequate  means  of  address- 
ing this  pay  problem.  For  this  reason, 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing  estab- 
lishes a  statutory  special  pay  rate  for 
airport  police  officers.  This  legislation 
is  consistent  with  other  previously 
passed  legislation  establishing  special 
pay  rates  for  other  Federal  police 
forces  such  as  the  Library  of  Congress, 
National  Zoo,  and  the  U.S.  Park  Serv- 
ice. 

I  believe  that  the  recent  pay  propos- 
al made  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation represents  a  sound  and  rea- 
soned approach  to  providing  pay 
parity  for  the  FAA  police  with  other 
Federal  law  enforcement  personnel. 
Therefore,  the  pay  package  request  of 
Secretary  Dole  is  incorporated  in  this 
legislation.  The  figures  used  in  deriv- 
ing the  pay  schedule  listed  in  my  bill 
were  determined  through  a  composite 
of  the  pay  rates  for  other  Federal 
police  officers  and  the  police  depart- 
ments of  the  surrounding  metropoli- 
tan area. 

I  believe  that  this  pay  relief  is  ur- 
gently needed  in  order  to  correct  the 
existing  pay  inequities  of  the  FAA 
police  force.  If  the  FAA  police  force  is 
to  properly  perform  its  mission,  the  of- 
ficers must  receive  adequate  compen- 
sation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  pressing  for  timely  consid- 
eration of  this  important  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2262 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Airport  Police  Salary  Act". 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PAY  SCALE 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  Subchapter  VII  of  chapter  53 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
Federal  emplo.vee  pay  rates  and  systems,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"S  .5376.  Police  forces  of  Washington  National 
Airport  and  Dulles  International  .Airport 
"(a)  Each  employee  in  a  position  within 
the  police  force  of  Washington  National 
Airport  or  the  police  force  of  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport  shall  be  entitled,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  to  have  his  pay  fixed 
in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 


AIRPORT  POLICE  SALARY  SCHEDULE 


Grade  and  title 

Annual  rales  and  steps 

1 

Z 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

level  1 -Entry  lev«<  police  oHwt 

Level  2— Aiipml  police  otficei    

_ _... 

- $17,919 

19167 

$18,317 
19.613 
21.362 
22,631 
25.060 

$18,715 
20,059 
21,859 
23,183 
25,671 

$19,113 
20,505 
22,356 
23,735 
26,282 

$19,511 
20,951 
22,853 
24,287 
26,893 

$19,909 
21,397 
23,350 
24,839 
27,504 

$20,307 
21,843 
23,847 
25,391 
28,115 

$20,705 
22.289 
24.344 
25,943 
28,726 

$21,103 
22,735 
24,841 
26.495 
29,337 

$21,501 
23181 

level  3~S()ecial  functions  otlcct . 

,_ „ ,          20  865 

25338 

level  4— Seigeant       ...,_ 

• 

22079 

27047 

Level  S-Lieulenant    _..   . 

- -. 24.449 

29,941 
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(b)  Classification  of  positions  the  rate  of 
pay  of  which  is  fixed  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall  pre 
scribe. 

••(c)  The  provisions  of  sections  5335  and 
5336  of  this  title,  relating  to  periodic  step- 
increases,  shall  be  applicable  to  employees 
covered  under  this  section.  In  applying  such 
provisions  to  employees  under  this  section, 
the  references  contained  in  such  .sections  to 
grades  and  pay  rates  shall  l)e  considered  to 
be  references  to  grades  and  pay  rates  speci- 
fied under  sul)section  (a)  of  this  section. 

■•(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

••(1)  The  term  police  force  of  Washington 
National  Airport  refers  to  employees  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  appointed 
under  section  4(a)  of  the  Act  of  June  29. 
1940.  entitled  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Washington  National 
Airport,  and  for  other  purposes':  and 

(2)  the  term  police  force  of  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport  refers  to  employees  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  appointed 
under  section  8(a)  of  the  Act  of  September 
7.  1950.  entitled  An  Act  to  authorize  the 
construction,  protection,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  a  public  airport  in  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  53  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  immdiately  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  5375  the  following  new  item: 
".■klTfi.  Polire  forcei  i>f  Washinifti>n  National  .\ir- 

p«irt  and  l)ullr»  International  Airport.". 

(b)  Section  5102(c)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  or'  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (26): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (27)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••;  or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol 
lowing  new  paragraph: 

(28)  memljers  of  the  police  force  of 
Washington  National  Airport  and  members 
of  the  police  force  of  Dulles  International 
Airport,  whose  pay  is  fixed  under  section 
5376  of  this  title. '. 

PAY  COMPARABILITY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  5301(c)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  relating  to  the  pay  comparabil 
ity  system,  is  amended  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  by 
inserting  Ijefore  the  semicolon  the  follow- 
ing: .  or  section  5376  of  this  title,  relating 
to  the  Airport  Police  Salary  Schedule". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  5303(a)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  au- 
thority to  prescril)e  higher  minimum  rates 
of  pay.  is  amended  by  inserting  'or  5376" 
after    5332". 

(c)  Section  5304  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  policies  and  regulations 
implementing  pay  comparability,  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  section  5376  of  this  title.' 
before  "chapter  51  ". 

GRADE  AND  PAY  RETENTION 

Sec  4.  Section  5361  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  or  sec- 
tion 5376  "  after  "chapter  51  ";  and 


?7im 

32  67! 
itlSi 


27.UI 
30.491 
13.495 
39.164 


».35i 
3I.23S 
34,312 
40.143 


i    29031 

29  706 

30.311 

31.056 

31.731 

32.406 

33.081 

i    31 979 

32.723 

33.467 

34.211 

34.955 

35,699 

36,433 

1    35129 

35.946 

36.763 

37,5«0 

38.397 

39,214 

40.031 

1    41.122 

42.101 

43.0>0 

44.059 

45038 

46,017 

46.996 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  inserting  "the  Air- 
port Police  Salary  Schedule  under  section 
5376  of  this  title."  after  the  General 
Schedule.". 

HAZARDOUS  DUTY  DIFFERENTIAL 

Sec.  5.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
5545(d)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  pay  differentials  for  hazardous  or 
intermittent  duty,  is  amended  by  inserting 

.  or  section  5376  of  this  title.  "  after  chap- 
ter 53  of  this  title  . 

EFFECTIVE  DATE:  TRANSITION  PROVISIONS 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  applicable  pay  period  which 
commences  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)(1)  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  initial 
adjustments  of  the  rates  of  basic  pay  of  in- 
dividuals employed  as  meml>ers  of  the  police 
force  of  Washington  National  Airport  or 
Dulles  International  Airport  on  such  date 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2). 

(2)(A)  An  individual  whose  pay  is  within  a 
grade  of  the  General  Schedule  immediately 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  be  paid— 

(i)  within  the  appropriate  grade  of  the 
Airport  Police  Salary  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5376(a)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
(as  added  by  section  2  of  this  Act),  as  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (B):  and 

(ii)  at  that  step  of  such  grade  which  corre- 
sponds numerically  to  the  step  of  the  grade 
of  the  General  Schedule  at  which  such  indi- 
vidual was  paid  immediately  before  such  ef- 
fective date. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  making  the  initial  ad- 
justment in  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  any  in- 
dividual under  this  subsection,  the  appropri- 
ate grade  under  the  Airport  Police  Salary 
Schedule  is  the  grade  appearing  across  from 
the  grade  of  the  General  Schedule  at  which 
such  individual  was  paid  as  a  member  of  the 
police  force  of  Washington  National  Airport 
or  Dulles  International  Airport,  as  the  case 
may  be.  immediately  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 
as  follows: 

General  schedule  Airport  police  salary 

schedule  grade: 

GS-4 Level  I. 

GS-5 Level  2. 

GS-6 Level  3. 

GS-7 l*vel  4. 

GS-8 — .  Level  5. 

GS-9 Level  6. 

GS- 10 Level  7. 

GS- 1 1 Level  8. 

GS-12 L#vel  9. 

(cHl)  An  increase  in  pay  by  reason  of  an 
initial  adjustment  under  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  an  equivalent  increase  in  pay  within 
the  meaning  of  section  5335  of  title  5. 
United  State.s  Code,  for  purposes  of  step-in- 
creases under  the  pay  structure  established 
by  section  5376  of  such  title  (as  added  by 
section  2  of  this  Act). 


(2)  For  purposes  of  periodic  step-increases 
under  such  pay  structure,  an  employee  shall 
be  credited,  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act.  with  all  serv- 
ice since  such  employee's  last  periodic  step- 
increase  under  section  5335  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  l>efore  such  effective  date. 

(d)  No  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  immedi- 
ately before  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  re- 
duced by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
poUce  force  of  Washington  National  Air- 
port' and  the  term  police  force  of  Dulles 
International  Airport"  each  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  by  section  5376  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section  2 
of  this  Act). 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  my  colleague.  Senator  Trible,  in 
introducing  legislation  to  correct  a  pay 
problem  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration Airport  Police. 

The  Federal  police  officers  serving 
at  National  and  Dulles  Airports  are 
presently  earning  $3,200  to  $6,600  less 
than  salaries  for  police  officers  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  Park  Service. 

In  fact,  the  only  pay  relief  in  the 
past  15  years  given  these  officers  was 
in  1974.  Since  that  time,  the  various 
efforts  to  try  and  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem have  not  been  successful. 

This  legislation  will  establish  a 
mechanism  similar  to  existing  legisla- 
tion that  provides  special  pay  rates  for 
such  police  forces  as  the  Library  of 
Congress  Police,  National  Zoo  Police, 
and  U.S.  Park  Police. 

Due  to  the  present  salary  levels,  the 
Airport  Police  Force  has  become  a 
training  school  for  other  area  police 
departments:  as  soon  as  they  have  re- 
ceived their  training,  they  leave  for 
better  paying  positions  with  other 
area  departments. 

Congressman  Wolf  has  introduced 
this  legislation  in  the  other  body  and 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  deserves 
the  best  protection  possible  at  our  two 
airports.  The  police  officers  deserve 
equitable  pay  to  their  counterparts  in 
the  Federal  service.  This  bill  will 
answer  both  needs  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Bur- 
dick): 
S.   2263.   A  bill   to   amend   title   23, 
United    States    Code,    to    reduce    the 
amount   of  certain   Federal-aid   high- 
way funds  for  any  State  in  which  the 
minimum    age    for   the    purchase    or 
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public  possession  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages is  less  than  21  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

THE  UNIFORM  DRINKING  AGE  OF  1984 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  imple- 
ment one  of  the  principal  findings  of 
the  Presidential  Commission  on  Drunk 
Driving  which  issued  its  final  report  in 
November.  This  legislation  would 
make  it  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  encourage  all  States  to  adopt  21  as 
the  legal  minimum  age  for  the  pur- 
chase and  public  possession  of  alcohol- 
ic beverages. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  this 
effort  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  Senator  Pell,  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  Senator  Burdick, 
both  whom  have  long  been  involved  in 
the  cause  of  combating  drunk  driving. 
It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  have 
the  support  of  Senator  Pell,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Drunk  Driving. 

Mr.  President,  a  while  ago,  I  exam- 
ined the  report  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  issued  in  July 
1982  which  recommended  raising  the 
minimum  age  to  21.  Their  report 
begins  with  the  account  of  an  accident 
which  warrants  repeating: 

At  about  2:18  a.m.  on  the  morning  of 
March  14,  1982.  at  a  railroad/highway  grade 
crossing  in  Nassau  County,  NY,  a  van  with 
10  teenagers  in  it  attempted  to  drive  around 
a  lowered  automatic  gate  with  flashing 
lights  and  was  hit  by  an  oncoming  train. 
Nine  of  the  10  teenagers  were  killed.  The 
blood  alcohol  content  of  the  19  year  old 
owner  an'd  apparent  driver  was  .09.  A  BAC 
level  of  .06  is  evidence  that  the  driver  is  im- 
paired. A  level  of  .10  is  considered  to  be  •'in- 
toxicated." The  legal  minimum  drinking  age 
in  the  state  of  New  York  is  19. 

In  July  1974,  the  State  of  Virginia 
lowered  its  legal  drinking  age  to  18.  In 

1973,  there  were  1,900  alcohol-related 
crashes  involving  16  to  20-year-olds.  In 

1974,  there  were  2,600,  an  increase  of 
36  percent.  In  1979,  there  were  4,300 
such  crashes,  an  increase  of  215  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  State  of  New 
Jersey  we  raised  the  minimum  drink- 
ing age  to  21  in  January  1983.  In  the 
first  6  months  of  1982,  alcohol-related 
fatalities  involving  those  17  to  21  to- 
taled 38.  In  the  first  6  months  of  1983, 
that  number  dropped  to  16.  We  have  a 
problem  in  New  Jersey  known  as 
border  slaughter,  because  our  neigh- 
boring State  of  New  York  has  a  lower 
legal  minimum.  The  President's  Com- 
mission addressed  this  problem  of  ad- 
joining States  having  differing  ages  in 
its  report  as  follows: 

The  lack  of  uniformity  among  the  state 
laws  is  especially  critical  regarding  the  mini- 
mum legal  drinking  age  because  an  incen- 
tive to  drink  and  drive  is  established  due  to 
young  persons  commuting  to  border  states 
where  the  drinking  age  is  lower.  There  is 
simply  no  way  to  adequately  address  the 
needless  tragedies  caused  by  young  persons 
commuting  to  border  states  except  by  estab- 


lishing a  uniform  drinking  age  among  the 
states. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
designed  to  address  this  problem.  I 
want  to  stress  that  the  approach  taken 
in  this  bill  is  strong  medicine.  A  State 
which  fails  to  make  substantial 
progress  to  adopt  21  as  its  legal  mini- 
mum age  would  face  a  gradual  loss  of 
highway  funding.  This  approach  is  the 
one  recommended  by  the  President's 
Commission.  It  is  essentially  the  same 
approach  taken  to  enforce  the  55-mile- 
per-hour  speed  limit.  We  are  all  famil- 
iar with  the  saying  "55  saves  lives." 
This  bill  will  save  lives. 

The  Insurance  Institute  for  High- 
way Safety  has  studied  the  effect  of 
the  21 -year-old  minimum.  In  eight  of 
the  nine  States  studied,  the  Insurance 
Institute  found  a  28-percent  reduction 
in  alcohol-related  accidents  where  the 
legal  minimum  has  been  raised.  The 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
stated  in  its  1982  report: 

Available  data  show  a  direct  correlation 
between  minimum  drinking  age  and  alcohol- 
related  accidents  in  the  18-  to  21-year-old 
age  group. 

Mr.  President,  this  concept  of  a  21 
minimum  drinking  age  is  not  new  to 
either  the  Congress  or  the  American 
people.  Forty-two  percent  of  this  Na- 
tion's population  live  under  the  21- 
year-old  minimum  right  now.  In  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1982— Public  Law  97-424— section 
209,  Congress  made  it  clear  that  it 
strongly  endorsed  the  21-year-old  min- 
imum. There  have  been  numerous  res- 
olutions urging  a  fight  against  drunk 
driving  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
House;  I  have  supported  them.  If  we 
are  to  get  a  uniform  minimum  age, 
now  is  the  time  to  act. 

I  am  one  Senator  who  strongly  sup- 
ports Federal  assistance  to  construct, 
repair,  and  maintain  our  Nation's 
highways.  I  do  not  relish  the  thought 
of  denying  valuable  assistance  to  the 
States.  I  weigh  that  reluctance  against 
the  findings  of  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission and  the  facts  I  have  already 
cited.  I  weigh  it  also  knowing  that 
every  year  there  are  thousands  of  vic- 
tims of  drunk  driving  across  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  Gallup  poll 
indicates  that  77  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  support  21  as  the  minimum 
legal  drinking  age.  Even  those  directly 
affected,  between  the  ages  of  16  to  20, 
favored  the  adoption  of  21  as  the  mini- 
mum age  58  percent  of  the  time. 

I  believe  the  American  people  will 
support  a  21-year-old  uniform  mini- 
mum drinking  age.  The  question,  is, 
will  we  act  to  insure  that  this  goal  is 
reached  as  soon  as  possible? 

The  civil  rights  movement  has  a 
saying,  Mr.  President,  which  is  appli- 
cable here.  "How  long"  is  the  question, 
how  long  to  achieve  the  goal  of  equal 
rights?  The  answer  from  those  com- 
mitted to  that  goal  is  "Not  long."  And 


so  we  ask,  "How  long"  will  it  be  to 
achieve  this  goal  which  will  save 
young  lives?  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
answer  and  answer  soon,  "Not  long." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  text  of  this  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2263 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uniform  Minimum 
Drinking  Age  Act  of  1984". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  138.  National  minimum  drinkinx  age. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  reduce  any 
State's  apportionment  of  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  under  section  104  by  five  percent 
of  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  to  such 
State  for  the  first  fiscal  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section  during 
which  the  minimum  age  under  the  laws  of 
such  State  for  the  purchase  or  public  pos- 
session of  alcoholic  beverage  is  less  than 
tw'enty-one  years.  For  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  increase  the 
reduction  of  such  State's  apportionment  an 
additional  five  percent. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  ap- 
portion to  a  State  any  funds  which  have 
been  withheld  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
laws  of  such  State  first  require  the  mini- 
mum age  of  twenty-one  years  or  more  for 
the  purchase  of  public  possession  of  alcohol- 
ic beverages  or  in  which  substantial 
progress  has  been  achieved  in  instituting 
such  laws. 

•■(2)  In  determining  whether  substantial 
progress  as  described  in  paragraph  (1)  has 
been  achieved  in  a  State  in  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  recognize— 

"(A)  a  proposal  for  legislative  action  en- 
acting such  laws  by  the  chief  executive  of 
such  State,  or 

"(B)  any  action  to  enact  such  laws  by 
either  house  of  the  legislature  of  such 
State. 

A  determination  of  substantial  progress  can 
only  be  made  for  two  successive  fiscal  years 
for  any  particular  State. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  "alco- 
holic beverages'  means— 

"■(1)  beer  as  defined  in  section  50S2(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

■"(2)  wine  of  not  less  than  five  percent  of 
alcohol  by  volume,  or 

"(3)  distilled  spirits  as  defined  in  section 
5002 

(a)(8)  of  such  Code.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  1  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"158.  National  minimum  drinking  age.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
September  30,  1984.* 


By   Mr.   CRANSTON   (for   him- 
self, Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA,  and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.   2264.   A  bill   to   amend   title   38, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
maximum   amoimts   of   the   specially 
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adapted  housing  assistance  grants  pro- 
vided to  certain  severely,  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

VtTERANS'  SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  HOUSING 
ASSISTANCE  INCREASE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  S.  2264.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  counterinflationary  increase  in 
the  maximum  amount  of  the  specially 
adapted  housing  assistance  grant  pro- 
vided by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  certain  veterans  with  total  and  per- 
manent ser\ice-connected  disabilities. 
The  maximum  amount  of  this  grant 
would  be  increased  by  17  percent,  from 
$32,500  to  $38,000.  effective  October  1. 
1984.  It  would  also  provide,  effective 
October  1.  1984.  an  increase  of  20  per- 
cent, from  $5,000  to  $6,000,  in  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  specially 
adapted  housing  assistance  grant  pro- 
vided to  certain  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  who  suffer  from  total 
blindness  or  who  have  lost  or  lose  the 
use  of  both  upper  extremities.  Joining 
me  as  cosponsors  are  Senators  Ran- 
dolph, Matsunaga.  and  DeConcini. 

Under  the  program  of  specially 
adapted  housing  assistance  for  dis- 
abled veterans  provided  for  in  chapter 
21  of  title  38,  United  States  Code- 
often  referred  to  as  the  wheelchair 
home  program— the  VA  assists  veter- 
ans with  certain  permanent  and  total 
service-connected  disabilities  involving 
mobility  impairments  in  aquiring  suit- 
able housing  with  adaptations  made 
necessary  by  the  nature  of  their  dis- 
abilities. Under  current  law.  these  dis- 
abled veterans  are  eligible  for  a  grant 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  home  and  necessary 
land,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $32,500. 

Veterans  eligible  for  housing  assist- 
ance grants  are  principally  quadraple- 
gics,  paraplegics,  amputees,  and  others 
who  require  the  use  of  a  wheelchair, 
braces,  or  crutches  to  move  about. 
Their  disabling  conditions  may  require 
ramps,  special  bathroom  equipment, 
extra-large  rooms  and  hallways,  and 
other  adaptations  that  are  essential 
for  their  health  and  safety. 

For  the  value  of  this  important  ben- 
efit for  such  a  deserving  group  of  vet- 
erans to  be  protected  from  being 
eroded  by  inflation,  periodic  increases 
in  the  maximum  amount  of  the  grant 
must  be  provided.  When  originally  en- 
acted in  Public  Law  80-702  in  1948.  the 
specially  adapted  housing  program 
provided  for  assistance  of  up  to 
$10,000.  At  that  time,  the  average  cost 
of  construction  for  a  new  single-family 
residence  was  $7,800.  Housing  con- 
struction costs  have  risen  steadily 
since  then,  and  the  maximum  amount 
of  assistance  has  been  increased  on 
five  occasions.  The  last  increase,  effec- 
tive October  17.  1981.  was  made  by  the 
enactment   of   legislation   that    I   au- 


thored, enacted  in  section  502(1)  of 
Public  Law  97-66.  At  that  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders,  the  median  cost  of  a 
home  in  the  United  States  was 
$68,000.  In  1984,  that  cost  is  projected 
to  increase  to  $80,400— an  almost  17- 
percent  increase.  By  raising  the  maxi- 
mum limit  by  nearly  17  percent,  from 
$32,500  to  $38,000,  our  measure  would 
help  ensure  that  this  benefit  keeps 
pace  with  increases  in  housing  costs 
over  the  last  3'/ii  years. 

In  addition,  the  measure  would  in- 
crease, effective  October  1.  1984,  the 
maximum  amount  of  assistance  for 
special  housing  adaptations  that  is 
available  to  certain  veterans  suffering 
from  service-connected  total  blindness 
or  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  both  upper 
extremities.  This  program  of  assist- 
ance, payable  pursuant  to  section 
801(b)  of  title  38,  was  enacted  in  legis- 
lation I  authored  in  1980— section  301 
of  Public  Law  96-385.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, an  eligible  veteran  is  entitled  to 
assistance  up  to  a  maximum  amount 
of  $5,000.  in  making  special  adapta- 
tions that  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines are  reasonably  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  veteran's  disability.  This 
maximum  amount  has  not  been  in- 
creased since  the  program  began  in 
1980.  Over  that  period  of  time— from 
October  1980  through  December 
1983— the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
risen  by  just  over  20  percent.  Thus, 
our  amendment  would  provide  for  an 
increase  of  20  percent— from  $5,000  to 
$6.000— in  the  maximum  amount  of  as- 
sistance to  which  a  veteran  is  entitled 
under  this  program. 

In  fiscal  year  1983,  a  total  of  566 
grants  for  special  adapted  housing  as- 
sistance under  the  two  VA  programs 
were  made  to  veterans  and  the  average 
benefit  payment  was  $25,056.  In  fiscal 
year  1984,  520  grants,  averaging 
$26,683.  are  expected  to  be  made,  and 
in  fiscal  year  1985.  500  grants  with  an 
average  benefit  payment  of  $27,000 
are  anticipated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  2264  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2264 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  802  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
■•$32,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•$38.800':  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out 
■•$5,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•  $6,000.  • 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1984. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Matsu- 
naga, and  Mr.  DeConcini): 


S.  2265.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
maximum  amounts  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration home-loan  guarantee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  HOME-LOAN 
GUARANTY  INCREASES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  am 
today  introducing  S.  2265.  a  bill  to  in- 
crease, effective  October  1,  1984.  the 
maximum  amounts  of  veterans'  home- 
loan  guaranties.  This  measure  would 
increase  by  27  percent,  from  $27,500  to 
$35,000,  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  loan-guaran- 
ty entitlement  available  to  a  veteran 
for  the  purchase  of  a  conventional 
home,  a  single-family  residential  unit 
in  a  condominium,  or  a  farm  residence. 
In  addition,  the  measure  would  in- 
crease by  10  percent,  from  $20,000  to 
$22,000,  the  maximum  guaranty  for 
purchases  of  manufactured  homes— 
formerly  known  as  mobile  homes. 
Joining  me  as  cosponsors  are  Senators 
Randolph.  Matsunaga,  and  DeCon- 
cini. 

The  VA  loan  guaranty  is  designed  to 
substitute,  in  large  measure,  for  the 
down  payment  that  would  otherwise 
be  required  when  a  veteran  purchases 
a  home.  Under  current  law.  the  guar- 
anty is  limited  to  60  percent  of  the 
loan  amount  or  $27,500,  whichever  is 
the  lesser,  with  regard  to  convention- 
ally built  homes  and  condominium 
apartments,  and  50  percent  or  $20,000, 
whichever  is  the  lesser,  in  the  case  of 
manufactured  homes.  Lenders  are 
thus  assured  of  the  substantial  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  VA  loan  guaranty 
and  are  generally  willing  to  make 
loans  to  veterans  without  the  necessi- 
ty of  a  down  payment  or  with  a  lower 
down  payment  than  would  otherwise 
be  required. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  are 
well  aware,  housing  prices  have  risen 
substantially  since  the  most  recent  in- 
crease in  the  VA  loan-guaranty  maxi- 
mum which  was  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1980  based  on  an  amendment 
I  proposed.  According  to  data  provided 
by  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  the  median  cost  of  a  home  in 
the  United  States  in  1980  was  $64,600. 
In  1984.  it  is  estimated  that  the 
median  cost  will  rise  to  $80,400— an  in- 
crease of  almost  25  percent.  Thus,  by 
raising  the  guaranty  by  approximately 
27  percent  to  $35,000,  we  would  be  in- 
suring that  the  value  of  the  VA  home- 
loan  guaranty  keeps  pace  with  in- 
creases in  the  housing  market. 

In  the  case  of  manufactured  homes. 
Department  of  Commerce  data  show 
that,  from  the  third  quarter  of  1980—1 
week  after  which  the  last  increase  in 
the  maximum  guaranty  was  enacted— 
through  the  second  quarter  of  1983, 
the  average  sale  price  of  a  manufac- 
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tured  home  increased  by  5  percent.  As- 
suming an  additional  5-percent  infla- 
tionary impact  from  July  1983 
through  October  1984,  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  the  maximum— from  $20,000 
to  $22,000— would  protect  that  benefit 
from  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  as  more 
and  more  veterans  seek  to  use  their 
VA  home-loan  guaranty  entitlement, 
we  need  to  insure  that  it  is  readily 
available  and  sufficient  to  meet  their 
needs.  The  dramatic  doubling  of  the 
number  of  VA  home  loans  closed  last 
year- from  about  103,400  loans  during 
fiscal  year  1982  to  over  245,000  loans 
in  fiscal  year  1983— is  evidence  of  the 
continuing  popularity  of  and  demand 
for  the  program.  According  to  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1985  budget, 
225,000  and  240,000  loans  will  be 
closed  in  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985,  re- 
spectively. 

This  legislation  will  help  to  insure 
that,  to  the  extent  interest  rates  and 
other  economic  factors  generally  make 
home  purchases  possible,  the  VA  loan- 
guaranty  program  will  continue  to 
play  the  role  that  Congress  intended 
of  helping  veterans  become  homeown- 
ers. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  note 
that— as  a  result  of  a  recommendation 
made  by  the  President's  private  sector 
survey  on  cost  control— the  President's 
fiscal  year  1985  budget  indicates  that, 
effective  March  1,  1984,  the  VA  would 
reverse  its  general  policy  of  acquiring 
at  forfeiture  title  to  homes  securing 
VA  mortgage  loans.  Rather,  the  VA 
announced  that  it  would  respond  to 
defaults  by  paying  loan  holders  the 
guaranteed  portion  of  the  loan. 

I  was  and  am  greatly  concerned 
about  any  such  policy  change.  When  it 
was  first  brought  to  my  attention  in 
January,  I  wrote  to  Administrator 
Walters  to  urge  that  the  VA  take  no 
action  to  implement  any  such  policy 
change  until  after  the  Congress  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  consider  its  con- 
sequences. Thus,  I  was  pleased  with 
the  VA's  decision  on  February  2  that 
it  has  delayed  indefinitely  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  change  while  it  con- 
tinues to  study  its  effect  on  the  pro- 
gram and  the  veterans  it  is  intended  to 
serve.  At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  January 
18  letter  to  Administrator  Walters  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  18.  1984.  I  also  wrote  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Simpson)  requesting  that 
an  oversight  hearing  be  scheduled  on 
the  VA's  home-loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram. I  urged  that  three  issues  be  cov- 
ered in  that  hearing:  The  change  in 
the  policy  with  respect  to  acquiring 
titles  to  homes  securing  VA  mort- 
gages, the  effect  on  the  VA's  program 
of  negotiable  interest  rates  now  appli- 
cable to  the  FHA  program,  and  the  ef- 


fectiveness of  the  VA's  efforts  to  assist 
veterans  who,  as  a  result  of  becoming 
unemployed,  have  encountered  diffi- 
culties in  making  mortgage  payments 
on  VA  home  loans.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  letter 
also  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  these 
three  issues  I  have  mentioned,  I  will 
urge  that  the  committee  also  review 
the  need  for  an  increase  in  the  home- 
loan  guaranty  maximum  as  proposed 
in  the  measure  we  are  introducing 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  test  of  S.  2265  and  the 
letters  previously  mentioned  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2265 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  1810(c)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  '$27,500" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$35,000". 

(b)  Section  1811(d)(2)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
•■$27,500"  both  places  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •■$35,000";  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out 
■■$20,000"  both  places  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •$22,000  ". 

(c)  Section  1819(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '$20,000"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$22,000". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1984. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  18,  1984. 
Hon.  Harry  N.  Walters. 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Harry:  The  President  of  the  Mort- 
gage Bankers  Associaton  of  America.  Felix 
M.  Beck,  has  recently  contacted  me  to  ex- 
press their  concerns  arising  from  a  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  I»resident's  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  Task  Force 
relating  to  the  VA's  home-loan  guaranty 
program.  Enclosed  for  your  reference  is  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Beck's  December  15.  1983.  letter 
to  Chairman  Simpson  on  this  matter. 

Specifically,  his  concern  is  that  the  VA 
might  reverse  its  general  policy  of  acquiring 
title  to  homes  securing  VA  mortgage  loans 
that  have  gone  into  default.  Rather,  it  is 
feared,  the  VA  will  respond  to  defaults  by 
paying  loan  holders  the  guaranteed  portion 
of  the  loan,  leaving  the  lender  to  dispose  of 
the  property.  As  pointed  out  in  the  letter, 
such  a  change  in  policy  could  have  a  far- 
reaching  and  harmful  impact  on  many  vet- 
erans attempting  to  utilize  their  entitle- 
ments under  the  VA's  home-loan  guaranty 
program. 

Thus.  I  would  appreciate  your  reviewing 
each  of  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Beck  and 
letting  me  have  your  comments  on  them.  In 
addition.  I  would  urge  that  the  VA  take  no 
action  to  implement  any  such  policy  change 
until  after  the  Congress  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  its  consequences.  In  this 
regard.  I  have  today  written  to  Chairman 
Simpson  requesting  that  oversight  hearings 
on  the  VA's  home-loan  guaranty  program 


be  scheduled  early  in  the  forthcoming  Ses- 
sion so  as  to  permit  the  Committee  to 
review  this  issue  as  well  as  other  issues  in 
the  housing  area. 

Thank   you    for   your   attention   to   this 
matter.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
soon. 
With  warm  regards. 
Cordially. 

Alan  Cranston. 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America. 
Washington,  B.C..  December  IS.  1983. 
Hon.  Alan  K.  Simpson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans' Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Administration 
is  threatening  to  change  the  Veterans' 
Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program  in  a  signifi- 
cant and  harmful  way,  by  fiat,  without  Con- 
gressional direction  and  public  discussion. 
While  the  exact  time  of  implementation  of 
this  change  is  not  definite,  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  of  America  (MBA)  is 
concerned  that  it  is  imminent.  MBA  respect- 
fully urges  you.  as  Chairman,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, to  take  appropriate  action  to  prevent 
the  Veterans  Administration  (VA)  from 
abandoning  an  element  of  the  VA  loan  guar- 
anty program  that  has  been  used  effectively 
for  many  years  and  that  is  important  to  the 
ability  of  veterans  to  own  their  own  homes. 

VA  HOME  LOAN  GUARANTY  PROGRAM 

The  VA  home  loan  guaranty  program  was 
established  by  Congress  as  an  entitlement 
program.  Every  veteran  meeting  the  pro- 
gram's requirements  should  be  entitled  to 
the  guaranty  of  his  or  her  home  mortgage, 
as  provided  by  statute.  Administrative  im- 
plementation of  the  Task  Force's  proposal 
will  restrict  the  program  and  reduce  the 
availability  of  the  home  loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram to  veterans  who  otherwise  would  be 
entitled  to  participate,  but  who  would  not 
be  able  to  do  so  if  the  proposed  administra- 
tive restrictions  are  put  into  effect.  MBA 
urges  Congress  not  to  allow  this  administra- 
tive restriction  of  an  entitlement  program. 

The  VA  home  loan  guaranty  program  is 
one  the  most  successful  housing  programs 
in  this  Nation's  history.  Approximately  11 
million  veterans  have  been  housed  with  VA- 
guaranteed  loans.  In  fiscal  year  1982.  92.930 
new  loans  were  guaranteed  and  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  the  volume  rose  to  231.620.  Mort- 
gage bankers  have  always  been  heavily  in- 
volved in  the  VA  home  loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram. During  the  last  decade,  mortgage 
bankers  originated  approximately  76  per- 
cent of  all  VA-guaranteed  loans. 

In  order  to  encourage  lender  participation 
in  the  VA  loan  guaranty  program,  minimize 
administrative  costs,  and  retain  the  flexibil- 
ity to  allow  a  derserving  veteran  to  remain 
in  the  family  home  even  after  mortgage  de- 
fault, the  VA  has  traditionally  and  wisely 
accepted  title  to  the  property  in  most  fore- 
closure cases.  Now.  apparently  under  pres- 
sure from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB).  the  VA  may  refuse  to  ac- 
quire title  to  homes  securing  mortgages  that 
have  gone  into  default.  Rather,  the  VA 
would  respond  to  defaults  by  paying  loan 
holders  the  guaranteed  portion  of  the  loan, 
leaving  the  lender  to  dispose  of  the  proper- 
ty. This  proposal,  which  originated  with  a 
Task  Force  of  the  President's  Private  Sector 
Sur\'ey  on  Costs,  should  be  reviewed  by  your 
Committee  and  the  Congress  and  not  al- 
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lowed  to  be  implemented  without  that  Con- 
gressional review. 

PROBLEMS  FOR  LENDERS 

If  the  VA  accedes  to  the  Task  Force  rec- 
ommendation and  no  longer  acquires  prop- 
erties, mortgage  lenders  will  be  forced  to  es- 
tablish large  scale  real  estate  disposition  op- 
erations, something  that  they  are  not  now 
equipped  to  do.  The  VA's  current  practice  of 
acquiring  the  vast  majority  of  foreclosed 
properties  allows  the  VA  to  spread  its  losses. 
The  VA  loses  money  on  the  disposition  of 
some  properties  and  breaks  even  or  gains  on 
the  sale  of  others.  Most  mortgage  lenders' 
operations  are  not  sufficiently  large  to 
allows  for  the  spreading  of  this  risk.  Lend- 
ers with  large  concentrations  of  properties 
in  depressed  areas  would  suffer  devastating 
losses  on  the  disposition  of  foreclosed  prop- 
erties in  these  areas. 

Additionally,  many  small  mortgage  lend- 
ers who  have  issued  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  (GNMA)  mortgage- 
backed  securities  may  not  have  the  reserves 
that  would  l)e  required  to  pay  off  security 
holders.  These  lenders  could  default  on 
their  obligations  and  go  bankrupt. 

IMPACT  ON  VETERANS 

The  shift  of  risk  recommended  by  the 
Task  Force  and  the  resulting  losses  to  the 
lending  community  must  necessarily  result 
in  less  opportunity  for  the  veteran  to  obtain 
housing  finance  and  in  higher  costs  of  bor- 
rowing for  the  veteran. 

The  Task  Force  recommendation  would 
drastically  curtail  future  interest  on  the 
part  of  lenders  in  investing  in  VA  loans  in 
the  future.  Those  lenders  willing  to  make 
VA  loans  would  be  forced  to  impose  more 
stringent  underwriting  requirements  on  vet- 
eran borrowers.  Many  veterans  who  could 
qualify  for  financing  under  the  VA's  credit 
guidelines  would  be  unable  to  satisfy  the 
lenders  necessary  additional  requirements. 
Currently,  it  is  the  VA's  policies  that  deter- 
mine which  veterans  qualify  for  financing. 
However,  if  the  losses  that  result  from  l)or- 
rowers'  defaults  are  shifted  to  the  lender, 
the  policy  for  determining  which  veterans 
qualify  for  financing  will  t)e  assumed  by  the 
private  sector. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  benefits  to  the 
veteran  of  the  VA  home  loan  program  is  the 
unique  no-down  payment  feature.  A  veteran 
may  now  buy  a  home  with  no-down  pay- 
ment, providing  his  or  her  income  is  suffi- 
cient to  support  payments;  the  VA  program 
is.  in  fact,  the  only  home  mortgage  lending 
program  that  carries  a  no-down  payment 
feature.  If  lenders  had  to  assume  an  in- 
creased risk  on  default,  they  would  be  un- 
willing to  make  a  VA  loan  without  the 
equity  of  a  down  payment. 

If  the  VA  abandons  its  tradition  of  accept- 
ing title  to  property,  lenders  will  be  forced 
to  try  to  recover  the  added  losses  on  VA 
foreclosures  by  increasing  the  discount 
points  to  the  seller  on  new  loan  transac- 
tions. Interest  rates  on  conventional  and 
FHA  mortgages  float  with  the  market  and 
do  not  require  as  many  discount  points. 

When  the  points  required  to  compen-sate 
the  lender  for  the  recommended  change  in 
the  VA's  policy  for  acquiring  properties  are 
added  to  the  points  resulting  from  the  ad- 
ministered VA  interest  rale,  we  fear  that 
the  veteran  will  be  priced  out  of  the  market. 

The  VA  home  loan  guaranty  program 
should  not  be  tampered  with  capriciously. 
Such  a  fundamental  change,  as  is  proposed, 
should  he  the  subject  of  hearings  before  it  is 
implemented,  even  though  statutory  au- 
thority now  technically  rests  with  the  VA  to 
make  the  change. 


MBA  urges  that  Congress  act  quickly  to 
defer  implementation  of  the  Task  Force  rec- 
ommendation until  Congress  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  investigate  the  possible  adverse 
effects  upon  the  veteran  homebuyer.  Please 
accept  our  appreciation  for  your  courtesy  in 
this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

Felix  M.  Beck. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington.  D.C..  January  IS.  1984. 
Hon.  Alan  K.  Simpson, 
Chairman. 

Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Al,  I  am  writing  to  urge  that  you 
consider  .scheduling  at  the  earliest  conven- 
ient time  in  the  forthcoming  Session  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  VA's  home-loan 
guaranty  program. 

As  you  know,  the  Committee  has  not  had 
a  hearing  to  focus  on  issues  in  this  area 
since  1980.  There  are  a  number  of  matters 
that  I  believe  the  Committee  should  review 
and  consider  carefully.  Specifically,  I  would 
hope  that  a  hearing  would  focus  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  Task  Force 
with  respect  to  the  VA's  housing  program, 
the  effect  on  the  VA's  program  of  "negotia- 
ble" interest  rates  now  applicable  under  the 
FHA  program,  and  the  VA's  efforts  to  assist 
veterans  who.  as  a  result  of  becoming  unem- 
ployed, have  encountered  difficulties  in 
making  mortgage  payments  on  VA  home 
loans.  On  the  first  two  issues,  I'm  enclosing 
copies  of  my  recent  letters  to  Harry  Walters 
that  outline  my  concerns  in  more  detail. 

As  always,  Al,  I'll  appreciate  your  atten- 
tion to  this  request. 

With  warm  regards. 
Cordially, 

Alan  Cranston, 
Rankuig  Minority  Member. 


By   Mr,    CRANSTON   (for   him- 
self,   Mr.    Simpson,    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Matsunaga,  and  Mr, 
DeConcini): 
S.  2266,  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal 
charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America.   Inc.:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

VIETNAM  VETERANS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I  am 
today  introducing  S.  2266,  a  bill  to 
grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America,  Inc.  Joining 
with  me  as  cosponsors  are  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  (Mr.  Simpson) 
and  Senators  Randolph,  Matsunaga, 
and  DeConcini. 

The  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America, 
Inc.— VVA— is  a  national  service  orga- 
nization devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
Vietnam-era  veterans.  Formed  in  1978, 
WA  has  grown  into  an  organization 
with  over  130  chapters  stretching  from 
New  England  to  California,  and  its 
membership  is  over  16,000  strong. 

Since  it  began,  the  WA  has  ad- 
dressed the  major  issues  that  face 
Vietnam  veterans,  including  needs  of 
readjustment,   employment,   and  eco- 


nomic assistance,  the  adequacy  of  GI 
bill  benefits,  VA  health-care  programs, 
agent  orange,  and  post-traumatic 
stress  disorder.  In  the  past  several 
years,  as  it  has  become  a  truly  nation- 
al, representative  organization,  it  has 
acted  as  a  progressive  catalyst  on 
major  legislative  issues  and  has  pro- 
moted the  importance  of  recognizing 
Vietnam  veterans  as  a  valued  and  valu- 
able national  resource  for  America. 

The  members  of  WA  represent  a 
wide  spectrum  of  income  levels,  politi- 
cal beliefs,  religions,  professions,  and 
ethnic  groups.  The  WA,  through  its 
State  councils  and  local  chapters, 
brings  these  different  backgrounds 
and  experiences  together  in  order  to 
seek  to  accomplish  several  purposes. 
One  is  to  provide  mechanisms  through 
which  Vietnam  veterans  can  develop 
positive  identification  with  their  Viet- 
nam service  and  with  those  who  served 
with  them.  A  second  is  to  deal  with 
the  physical,  psychological,  and  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  the  war  for  in- 
dividual veterans.  A  third  is  to  seek  to 
effect  basic  reform  in  the  governmen- 
tal and  private  institutions  that  have 
major  impact  on  the  lives  of  veterans. 

The  WA  is  recognized  by  the  VA 
under  section  3402  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  representation 
for  veterans  in  connection  with  claims 
for  benefits  before  the  VA,  The  orga- 
nizations  claims  service  department 
has  developed  and  distributed  a  com- 
prehensive claims  manual  for  use  by 
its  service  officers  and  others  involved 
in  assisting  Vietnam  veterans. 

The  WA  has  also  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  efforts  to  gain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  psychological  and 
other  health-related  problems  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  and  to  foster  their  read- 
justment to  civilian  life.  It  has  joined 
in  the  fight  to  seek  judicial  review  of 
VA  decisions  denying  veterans'  benefit 
claims.  The  organization  has  also  con- 
tributed to  efforts  to  promote  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  Vietnam  veter- 
ans and  to  heighten  recognition  of  the 
needs  of  women,  minority  group,  and 
incarcerated  Vietnam  veterans. 

As  the  local  service  providers,  its  130 
chapters  serve  £is  the  most  important 
component  of  the  VVA,  Each  chapter 
set-s  its  own  goals  to  address  the  needs 
of  its  members  and  the  community  in 
which  it  operates.  Each  chapter  has  in 
common  that  they  serve  as  the  pri- 
mary contact  point  for  information 
and  referral  services;  many  have  estab- 
lished local  rap  groups  to  help  Viet- 
nam veterans  express  their  concerns 
and  interests.  They  also  operate  other 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  Viet- 
nam veterans,  such  as  job  fairs  and 
substance  abuse  programs.  Chapters 
also  work  to  portray  a  positive  image 
for  Vietnam  veterans  in  their  commu- 
nities by  running  such  programs  as 
Special  Olympics,  Big  Brothers,  and 
other  community  service  projects. 
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Most  importantly,  Mr.  President,  the 
VVA  works  to  enable  Vietnam  veter- 
ans to  be  proud  of  their  time  in  the 
service  in  spite  of  the  many  controver- 
sies surrounding  the  war  itself. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America  has  come  a 
long  way,  there  is  a  long  way  yet  to  go, 
WA  is  moving  constructively  for- 
ward—in terms  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  it,  in  terms  of  its  organiza- 
tional structure  and  processes,  and  in 
terms  of  the  efforts  of  a  generation  of 
men  and  women  who  have  already 
given  so  much  to  their  country  and 
who  are  continuing  to  give  more, 

Mr.  President,  the  cosponsors  of  this 
bill  and  I  believe  that  the  granting  of 
a  Federal  charter  is  an  appropriate 
form  of  recognition  for  this  group  and 
should  help  promote  its  valuable  ongo- 
ing work.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  to  join  us  in  this  initiative. 

I  also  want  to  note  that  an  identical 
measure  is  being  introduced  in  the 
House  today  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  my  good  friends 
from  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Montgomery  and  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT),  as  well  as  most  other  mem- 
bers of  that  committee.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  initiative  is  being  pursued, 
not  only  in  both  bodies  of  Congress, 
but  with  a  real  spirit  of  bipartisanship, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2266 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

RECOGNITION  AS  CORPORATION  AND  GRANT  OF 
FEDERAL  CHARTER 

Section  1.  The  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  hereby  recognized  as  such  and  is 
granted  a  charter. 

CORPORATE  powers 

Sec.  2.  The  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America, 
Inc.  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "corporation"),  shall  have  only  those 
powers  granted  to  it  through  its  articles  of 
incorporation  filed  in,  the  State  in  which  it 
is  incorporated  and  its  constitution  and 
bylaws,  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  such 
State. 

OBJECTS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  are  those  stated  in  its  articles  of 
incorporation,  constitution,  and  bylaws  and 
include  a  commitment  to— 

( 1 )  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States; 

(2)  foster  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Vietnam-era  veterans: 

(3)  promote  the  social  welfare  (including 
educational,  economic,  social,  physical,  and 
cultural  improvement)  in  the  United  States 
by  encouraging  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment, readjustment,  self-respect,  self-confi- 


dence, and  usefulness  of  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans and  other  war  veterans; 

(4)  improve  conditions  for  Vietnam-era 
veterans  and  develop  channels  of  communi- 
cation to  assist  Vietnam-era  veterans: 

(5)  conduct  and  publish  research,  on  a 
non-partisan  basis,  pertaining  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  Vietnam-era  veterans  and 
the  American  society,  to  the  Vietnam  war 
experience,  to  the  role  of  the  United  States 
in  securing  peaceful  co-existence  for  the 
world  community,  and  to  other  matters 
which  affect  the  social,  economic,  educa- 
tional, or  physical  welfare  of  Vietnam-era 
veterans  and  other  war  veterans  and  the 
families  of  such  veterans; 

(6)  assist  disabled  Vietnam-era  veterans 
and  other  war  veterans  in  need  of  assist- 
ance, and  their  dependents  and  survivors; 
and 

(7)  consecrate  the  efforts  of  the  members 
of  the  corporation  and  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans generally  to  mutual  helpfulness  and 
service  to  their  country. 

SERVICE  OF  PROCESS 

Sec  4.  With  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  in  which  it  is  incorporated  and 
those  States  in  which  it  carries  on  its  activi- 
ties in  furtherance  of  its  corporate  pur- 
poses. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec  5.  Eligibility  for  membership  in  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
members  shall  be  as  provided  in  the  consti- 
tution and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Sec  6.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
board,  shall  be  as  provided  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  of  the  corporation  and  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  it  is  incorporated. 

OFFICERS 

Sec  7.  The  officers  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  election  of  such  officers,  shall  be  as 
provided  in  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
the  corporation  and  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  incorporated. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  CORPORATE  POWERS 

Sec  8.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  person 
who  is  a  member,  officer,  or  director  of  the 
corporation  or  be  distributed  to  any  such 
person  during  the  life  of  this  charter.  Noth- 
ing in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  reasonable  compen- 
sation to  the  officers  of  the  corporation  or 
reimbursement  for  actual  necessary  ex- 
penses in  amounts  approved  by  the  board  of 
directors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation. 

(c)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 

(d)  The  corporation  shall  not  claim  con- 
gressional approval  or  Federal  Government 
authority  by  virtue  of  this  Act  for  any  of  its 
activities. 

LIABILITY  FOR  ACTS  OF  OFFICERS  AND  AGENTS 

Sec  9.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

BOOKS  AND  records:  INSPECTION 

Sec  10.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
counts and  shall  keep  minutes  of  any  pro- 
ceeding of  the  corporation  involving  any  of 
its  members,  the  board  of  directors,  or  any 


committee  having  authority  under  the 
board  of  directors.  The  corporation  shall 
keep  at  its  principal  office  a  record  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  members  having 
the  right  to  vote.  All  books  and  records  of 
the  corporation  may  be  inspected  by  any 
member  having  the  right  to  vote,  or  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  of  such  member,  for  any 
proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
contravene  any  applicable  State  law. 

AUDIT  OF  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec  11.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 
counts of  private  corporations  established 
under  Federal  law",  approved  August  30. 
1964  <36  U.S.C.  1101),  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (57)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(58)  The  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America. 
Inc." 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec  12.  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Such  annual  report  shall 
be  submitted  at  the  same  time  as  is  the 
report  of  the  audit  of  the  corporation  re- 
quired by  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  accounts  of  pri- 
vate corporations  established  under  Federal 
law",  approved  August  30,  1964  (36  U.S.C. 
1102).  The  report  shall  not  be  printed  as  a 
public  document. 

RESERVATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  ALTER,  AMEND,  OR 
REPEAL  CHARTER 

Sec  13.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  charter  is  expressly  reserved  to 
the  Congress. 

DEFINITION  OF  "STATE" 

Sec  14.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"State"  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
each  of  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 

TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS 

Sec  15.  The  corporation  shall  maintain  its 
status  as  an  organization  exempt  from  tax- 
ation as  provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

EXCLUSIVE  RIGHT  TO  NAMES 

Sec  16.  The  corporation  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  use  the  name 
•'The  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America.  Inc.". 
"Vietnam  Veterans  of  America.  Inc.",  and 
"Vietnam  Veterans  of  America",  and  such 
seals,  emblems,  and  badges  as  the  corpora- 
tion may  lawfully  adopt.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  or 
conflict  with  established  or  vested  rights. 

FAILURE  TO  COMPLY  WITH  RESTRICTIONS  OR 
PROVISIONS 

Sec  17.  If  the  corporation  shall  fail  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  restrictions  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  charter  granted  by  this 
Act  shall  expire. 


By   Mr.   CRANSTON   (for   him- 
self, Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Matsu- 
naga, and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.   2267.   A   bill   to   amend   title   38, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  automobile 
assistance  grant  provided  to  certain  se- 
verely, service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 
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VETfOlANS    AUTOMOBILE  ASSISTANCE  ALLOWANCE 
INCREASE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  meml>er  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affiars,  I  am 
introducing  S.  2267,  a  bill  to  provide  a 
counterinflationary  increase  in  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  automobile 
assistance  allowance  provided  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  veterans 
with  certain  severe  service-connected 
disabilities.  This  bill  would  increase  by 
10  percent,  the  allowance  from  $4,400 
to  $4,840.  effective  October  1.  1984. 
Joining  me  as  cosponsors  are  Senators 
Randolph.    Matsonaga.    and    DeCon- 

CINI. 

The  program  of  automobile  assist- 
ance—now codified  in  chapter  39  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code— was  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress  in  Public 
Law  79-663.  enacted  in  1946.  Under 
this  program,  veterans  who  have  suf- 
fered the  service-connected  loss  or  loss 
of  use  of  one  or  both  feet,  or  one  or 
both  hands,  or  service-connected 
blindness  are  entitled  to  a  one-time  VA 
grant  to  assist  them  in  purchasing  an 
automobile.  This  is  a  most  deserving 
category  of  veterans,  and  I  believe  all 
of  my  colleagues  would  agree  that  this 
benefit  for  them  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  be  diminished  over  the  years  by 
the  rising  cost  of  a  new  car. 

That  was  the  position  of  the  Con- 
gress in  1970  when  it  enacted  Public 
Law  91-666.  which  I  authored  and 
which  increased,  effective  January  11. 
1971,  from  the  original  $1,600  to  $2,800 
the  maximum  amount  of  the  allow- 
ance payable  toward  the  purchase  of 
an  automobile  or  other  conveyance. 
According  to  the  Senate  report  accom- 
panying the  Senate  version  of  that 
legislation— Senate  Report  No.  91- 
1232.  page  14— the  purpose  of  the  1971 
increase  was  "to  reestablish,  to  an  ef- 
fective degree,  the  comparability 
which  originally  existed  between  the 
cost  of  an  automobile  or  other  convey- 
ance and  the  monetary  assistance  pro- 
vided for  its  purchase.  " 

In  1974.  1978.  and  1981.  increases- 
based  on  proposals  I  authored— were 
enacted  into  law  by  Public  Laws  93- 
548.  95-479.  and  97-66.  respectively. 
Since  the  effective  date  of  the  last  in- 
crease. October  1.  1981,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics'  Consumer  Price 
Index  component  for  new  automobiles 
has  risen  by  6  percent.  In  addition,  the 
CPI  is  projected  to  rise  between  4  and 
5  percent  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  the  measure  I 
am  introducing  today  would  increase 
the  automobile  allowance  from  $4,400 
to  $4.840— an  increase  of  $440.  This  is 
a  10-percent  increase,  which  would 
protect  the  value  of  this  benefit  from 
being  eroded  by  inflation. 

According  to  the  VA.  963  veterans 
received  automobile  assistance  allow- 
ances in  fiscal  year  1983  and  the  aver- 
age benefit  payment  was  $4,350.  In 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.  it  is  esti- 


mated that  800  and  700  veterans,  re- 
spectively, will  receive  this  allowance 
and  that  the  average  benefit  payment 
will  be  the  maximum  amount— 
$4,400— in  each  year.  It  should  be 
noted  that,  based  on  the  estimated 
number  of  awards  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
our  proposal  to  increase  the  allowance 
by  $440  would  result  in  very  little  in- 
creased cost— only  $308,000  in  that 
year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  2267  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2267 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America    in    Congress   assembled.   That   (a) 

section  1902(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

$4,400"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

$4,840". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1984. 


By   Mr.   CRANSTON   (for   him- 
self. Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA.  and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.   2268.   A   bill   to   amend   title   38. 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  au- 
thority for  veterans  readjustment  ap- 
pointments; to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

EXTENSION  OF  VETERANS'  READJUSTMENT 
APPOINTMENT  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  S.  2268.  a  bill  to 
extend  for  3  additional  years  the  au- 
thority set  forth  in  section  2014(b)  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  for  veter- 
ans readjustment  appointments— 
VRA's.  Joining  with  me  as  original  co- 
sponsors  are  Senators  Randolph.  Mat- 
suNAGA.  and  DeConcini 

The  VRA  authority,  which  would 
otherwise  expire  on  September  30. 
1984.  permits  certain  disabled  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  and  educationally 
disadvantaged  Vietnam-era  veterans  to 
be  given  excepted  appointments  in  the 
Federal  civil  service.  The  purpose  of 
the  VRA  authority  is  to  assist  these 
veterans  by  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  be  hired  noncompetitively 
into  the  Federal  civil  service  and  to  de- 
velop additional  skills  through  a  pro- 
gram combining  education  and  train- 
ing with  the  opportunity  for  a  regular 
career  appointment. 

On  March  26.  1970.  President  Nixon 
issued  Executive  Order  No.  11521. 
which  established  a  special  civil  serv- 
ice appointment  authority  for  certain 
veterans  and  disabled  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era  who  were  discharged 
after  April  9.  1969.  Under  that  original 
-authority,  the  eligibility  requirements 
specified  that  in  order  to  be  considered 
for  an  appointment  a  veteran  must  be 
qualified  for  the  position,  must  have 
completed  no  more  than  14  years  of 
education,  must  have  served  on  active 


duty  during  the  Vietnam  era,  and  gen- 
erally must  have  been  separated  from 
the  service  for  1  year  or  less.  Veterans 
who  met  these  eligibility  requirements 
could  be  given  a  VRA  to  any  position 
in  the  competitive  service  at  or  below 
the  general  schedule  5— GS-5— level  or 
its  equivalent,  A  veteran  who  satisfac- 
torily completed  2  years  of  substan- 
tially continuous  service  under  a  VRA 
and  an  education  or  training  program 
was  converted  to  career-conditional 
employment  and  automatically  ac- 
quired a  competitive  status  for  civil 
service  purposes. 

In  1973.  I  authored  legislation,  based 
on  this  model,  that  was  enacted  in 
Public  Law  93-508.  It  codified  the 
VRA  authority  as  section  2014(b)  of 
title  38.  extended  the  eligibility  period 
for  certain  veterans  who  enrolled  in  a 
program  of  education  within  1  year 
after  release  from  active  duty,  and 
provided  for  the  continuation  of  the 
program  through  June  30,  1978, 

In  connection  with  the  Veterans' 
Program  Extension  Act  of  1978.  Public 
Law  95-520.  I  authored  provisions- 
based  upon  legislation  submitted  by 
the  administration— to  extend  the 
VRA  program  substantially.  Section 
6(b)  of  Public  Law  95-520  extended  eli- 
gibility to  all  Vietnam-era  veterans 
with  no  more  than  14  years  of  educa- 
tion, not  just  those  separated  after 
April  9.  1969.  and  eliminated  the  maxi- 
mum limitation  on  the  number  of 
years  of  education  for  those  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities  and  those  who  were  dis- 
charged or  released  because  of  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability.  In  addition, 
the  measure  raised  the  grade-level  lim- 
itation for  VRA's  from  GS-5  to  GS-7. 
expanded  requirements  for  reporting 
on  the  use  of  this  authority,  and  ex- 
tended the  program  for  3  years 
through  September  30.  1981. 

In  1981.  I  authored  provisions,  en- 
acted in  Public  Law  97-72,  that  fur- 
ther extended  the  authority  through 
September  30.  1984. 

Since  the  inception  of  this  very  suc- 
cessful program  in  1970,  VRA's  have 
provided  employment  opportunities 
for  more  than  200.000  Vietnam-era 
veterans.  However,  it  should  be 
stressed  that  the  VRA  program  does 
not  provide  for  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional Government  jobs.  All  VRA  posi- 
tions are  regular  civil  service  positions 
that  count  against  an  agency's  staffing 
ceiling.  Federal  agencies'  participation 
in  the  program  is  influenced  by  such 
factors  as  the  agency's  interest  in  pro- 
viding eligible  veterans  with  VRA  op- 
portunities, budgetary  considerations, 
and  the  types  of  positions  available 
that  attract  the  interest  and  are  com- 
patible with  the  qualifications  of  VRA 
eligibles. 

The  July  1983  report  on  the  VRA 
authority  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel      Management— OPM—pur- 
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suant  to  the  statutory  reporting  re- 
quirements, indicates  that  the  VRA 
authority  continues  to  be  of  signifi- 
cant value  in  terms  of  assisting  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  and  service- 
connected  disabled  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans in  finding  work.  During  the  6- 
month  period  from  April  through  Sep- 
tember 1982,  the  12  executive  depart- 
ments and  9  independent  agencies 
that  participated  in  the  program  re- 
ported a  total  of  7,646  hires  under  the 
VRA  authority— or  about  3.5  percent 
of  all  new  hires  made  by  those  21 
agencies  during  that  period.  Of  these 
VRA  appointments,  12  percent— or 
919— were  service-connected  disabled 
veterans. 

Well  over  one-half— or  56  percent— 
of  the  VRA  appointments  made 
during  the  April  to  September  1982 
period  were  made  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment; the  Army  alone  hired  2.371 
using  VRA's.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration made  2.570  VRA  hires— 33.6 
percent  of  all  those  hired  agencywide 
during  that  period.  Five  other  agen- 
cies' proportional  representation  of 
VRA  hires  among  total  new  hires  ex- 
ceeded or  equaled  the  government- 
wide  proportion  of  3.5  percent;  these 
included  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  success  of  the  VRA  program  is 
also  evidenced  by  the  high  govern- 
ment wide  retention  rates  of  veterans 
who  were  initially  appointed  under  the 
VRA  authority.  OPM  data  indicate 
that  of  the  8,176  VRA  hires  who  left 
the  program  in  the  April  to  September 
1982  period,  7,092— or  86.7  percent- 
converted  to  career-conditional  em- 
ployment status  in  the  civil  service 
system. 

Mr.  President,  the  continued  success 
and  popularity  of  the  program  is  with- 
out question.  Indeed,  at  hearings  held 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  last  September  29,  there 
was  unanimous  support  among  the 
witnesses  for  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram, including  OPM  Director  Donald 
J,  Devine.  who  noted  that  he  support- 
ed enactment  of  legislation  to  extend 
the  program  through  September  30. 
1987. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  Director 
Devine  testified  in  support  of  addition- 
al changes  in  the  VRA  authority  in- 
cluding raising  the  maximum  grade 
level,  removing  the  education  limit, 
and  modifying  the  reporting  require- 
ments now  set  forth  in  section  2014(b). 
While  I  continue  to  study  those  rec- 
ommendations carefully.  I  have  not  in- 
cluded them  in  this  bill.  I  want  first  to 
get  some  measure  of  the  impact  that 
such  changes  would  have  on  the  pur- 
pose of  the  VRA  program  to  assist  dis- 
advantaged and  disabled  Vietnam-era 
veterans  and  how  such  changes  would 
relate  to  carrying  out  effectively  other 
programs  and  policies  of  the  Federal 


Government  to  employ  our  Nation's 
veterans  as  well  as  other  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  the  VRA  program  has 
provided  employment  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  those  Vietnam-era  veterans 
who  would  otherwise,  because  of  a  va- 
riety of  factors,  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  Federal  employment.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  basic  authority  would 
insure  that  the  program  continues  to 
meet  those  needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
test  of  the  measure  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2268 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2014(b)(2)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ■'1984"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"1987". 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA,  and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  2269.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  Improve  vari- 
ous aspects  of  Veterans  Administra- 
tion health-care  programs  and  to  pro- 
vide eligibility  to  new  categories  of 
persons  for  readjustment  counseling 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
and  to  require  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Secretaries 
of  Defense  and  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  submit  a  report  on  alterna- 
tives for  providing  Federal  benefits, 
and  services  to  individuals  who.  as  ci- 
vilians, provided  services  to  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  during  the 
Vietnam  era;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  HEALTH-CARE 
PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  am 
today  introducing  for  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Randolph,  Matsunaga.  and 
DeConcini:  S.  2269.  the  proposed  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Health-Care 
Program  Improvements  Act  of  1984. 
This  measure  addresses  a  variety  of 
issues  relating  primarily  to  Veterans' 
Administration  health-care  services. 
Its  basic  underlying  purpose  is  the 
continued  improvement  of  the  VA's 
ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  and  their  dependents. 
The  VA.  as  the  principal  Federal 
agency  with  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing for  our  veterans  and  their  survi- 
vors, must  be  given  the  legislative  au- 
thorities it  needs  in  these  rapidly 
changing  times  in  order  to  carry  out 
its  mission  fully  and  effectively.  Our 
bill  is  directed  toward  that  end. 

SUMMARY  OF  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  eight  substantive 
provisions  of  our  bill  would: 

First,  expand  the  definition  of  the 
Vietnam  era  for  the  purposes  of  title 


38,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  in- 
clude service  in  Vietnam  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  on  July  8, 
1959  and  ending  on  August  4,  1964.  the 
day  before  the  starting  date  of  the 
Vietnam  era  in  current  law. 

Second,  in  cases  in  which  a  veteran's 
family  members  have  been  receiving 
counseling  or  mental  health  services 
from  the  VA  in  connection  with  the 
veteran's  care  or  counseling,  authorize 
the  VA  to  continue  to  provide  services 
to  those  family  members  for  a  period 
of  up  to  6  months  following  the  veter- 
an's death. 

Third,  provide  persons  still  on  active 
duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  who  served 
during  the  Vietnam  era  with  eligibility 
for  VA  readjustment  counseling  and 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  to  provide  such  eligibility 
to  persons  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  after  the  Vietnam  era  in 
combat-like  situations. 

Fourth,  make  permanent  the  VA's 
current,  pilot-program  authority  to 
place  veterans  with  alcohol  or  drug 
abuse  dependencies  or  disabilities  in 
non-VA  halfway  houses  and  other 
community-based  programs  for  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation. 

Fifth,  provide  the  Administrator 
with  new  authority  to  increase  rates  of 
pay.  for  recruitment  and  retention 
purposes,  for  protective  services  em- 
ployees at  VA  health-care  facilities. 

Sixth,  modify  the  due  date  of  a  re- 
curring Comptroller  General's  report 
on  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget's  compliance 
with  certain  statutory  requirements 
relating  to  funded  personnel  ceilings 
for  the  VA's  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

Seventh,  require  the  Administrator 
to  develop  criteria  pursuant  to  which 
applications  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction, remodeling,  expansion,  or 
alteration  of  State  veterans'  home  fa- 
cilities can  be  awarded  on  a  basis  other 
than  first-come,  first-served. 

Eighth,  direct  the  Administrator  and 
the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  joint  report  setting 
forth  and  evaluating  various  alterna- 
tive approaches  pursuant  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  might  provide 
benefits,  services,  and  assistance  relat- 
ing to  disabilities  that  possibly  result 
from  certain  aspects  of  service  in  Viet- 
nam—such as  exposure  to  agent 
orange  or  to  particularly  traumatic 
events— in  inclividuals  who  were 
present  there  during  the  Vietnam  era 
as  civilian  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  of  organizations  that 
provided  significant  assistance  to  U.S. 
Forces,  such  as  the  American  Red 
Cross  or  the  USO. 

VIETNAM-ERA  VETERANS  READJUSTMENT 
COUNSELING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  the  VA's  program  for 
providing  readjustment  counseling  to 
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Vietnam-era  veterans,  which  was  ini- 
tially authorized  in  1979,  continues  to 
be  the  most  important  and  effective 
Government  program  for  assisting 
those  Vietnam-era  veterans  who  have 
experienced  readjustment  difficulties 
since  their  service.  Although  there  are 
some  problems  in  the  operation  of  the 
program— most  notably  in  the  fee-for- 
service  portion— I  am  satisfied  that 
this  program,  now  operating  out  of  135 
Vet  centers,  is  very  successful.  Last 
year,  in  Public  Law  98-160.  the  pro- 
gram as  it  is  presently  constituted  was 
given  a  4-year  extension,  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1988.  This  extension  should 
provide  sufficient  long-term  stability 
for  the  program  to  permit  appropriate 
management  improvements  to  be 
made.  With  reference  to  the  fee-for- 
service  portion  of  the  program,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  recent  ex- 
change of  letters  that  I  had  with  the 
VA— my  December  9.  1983,  letter  to 
the  VAs  Chief  Medical  Director,  Dr. 
Donald  Custis,  and  Dr.  Custis'  Janu- 
ary 20,  1984,  letter  in  response— be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  om  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington.  D.C..  December  9.  1983. 
Dr.  DoNAU)  L.  Custis, 

Chief  Medical  Director.   Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Don.  as  you  know,  I  have  had  an  on- 
going interest  in  the  status  of  the  contract 
between  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
Swords  to  Plowshares  for  the  provision  of 
readjustment  coun.seling.  In  this  connection. 
I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
October  28.  1983.  opinion  of  the  General 
Counsel  regarding  the  payment  of  certain 
sums  under  that  contract.  That  opinion  in- 
cludes the  following  statement: 

[Wle  hope  that  the  confusion  and  difficul- 
ty encountered  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  contract  will  demon- 
strate the  need  for  a  complete  review  and 
evaluation  of  all  contracts  now  outstanding 
to  provide  readjustment  counseling,  as  well 
as  a  new  awareness  within  the  VA  of  the 
need  for  improved  contract  management 
and  oversight. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  about  the  need  for 
a  "complete  review  and  evaluation  of  all 
contracts"  and  for  "improved  contract  man- 
agement and  oversight",  and  urge  your 
prompt  consideration  of  these  actions. 

In  view  of  the  problems  that  have  come  to 
light  regarding  the  administration  of  these 
contracts.  I  believe  it  is  vitally  important  at 
this  time  that  all  existing  contracts  be  re- 
viewed to  determine  which  services  are 
t>eing  provided  and  to  which  veterans.  It  is 
even  more  important  that  the  agency,  as 
soon  as  possible,  decide  how  t>est  to  monitor 
the  fee/contract  program  in  the  future  and 
then  commit  the  resources  necessary— in- 
cluding the  personnel  needed— to  carry  out 
chat  task. 

As  successful  as  the  readjustment  counsel- 
ing program  has  generally  been  through  the 
Vet  Centers  in  helping  a  great  many  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  and  their  families  deal 
more  effectively  with  post-war  readjustment 
difficulties,  questions  atx>ut  the  fee-basis 
portion  of  the  program  have  persisted  from 
that   program's  inception.  They   have  now 


reached  a  point  where,  unless  satisfactorily 
resolved,  they  threaten  to  undermine  the 
reputation  of  and  support  for  the  entire 
program. 

In  a  May  17,  1982,  letter  to  me,  you  stated 
that  the  Readjustment  Counseling  Ser\ice 
is  addressing  itself  to  developing  a  mecha- 
nism for  monitoring  the  t  fee/contract  I  pro- 
gram as  to  consistency,  quality,  and  cost-ef- 
fectiveness." The  current  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  Swords  to  Plowshares  contract 
and  numerous  reports  of  similar  situations 
involving  other  contracts  as  to  which  inad- 
equate monitoring  of  contractors  is  also  al- 
leged would  seem  to  be  compelling  evidence 
that  the  efforts  described  as  being  under- 
way eighteen  months  ago  have  yet  to  be 
successful. 

In  carrying  out  the  review  and  evaluation 
called  for  by  the  General  Counsel.  I  believe 
that  the  agency  should,  at  a  minimum,  ad- 
dress the  following  questions: 

(DA.  Should  the  monitoring  of  contracts 
for  readjustment  counseling  remain  with 
the  Readjustment  Counseling  Service  or 
should  some  other  office  in  the  agency  (e.g.. 
the  Office  of  Procurement  and  Supply)  be 
given  this  responsibility? 

B.  If  the  actual  monitoring  function  is 
shifted,  should  the  Readjustment  Counsel- 
ing Service  remain  responsible  for  providing 
technical  assistance  (i.e..  orientation,  educa- 
tion, and  training  assistance)  to  contractors? 

(2)  In  view  of  the  answers  to  question  1. 
how  many  additional  FTEE  are  needed  for 
contract  monitoring  and  how  many  for  tech- 
nical assistance  purposes  and  where  should 
the  personnel  be  located? 

(3)  What  should  the  general  qualifications 
be  for  individuals  in  such  positions  and 
should  they  have  prior  experience  with  the 
Vet  Center  program? 

With  respect  to  question  1.  I  believe  there 
is  very  strong  reason  for  retaining  this  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Readjustment  Counsel- 
ing Service  field  locations  where  the  actual 
counseling  experience  and  the  knowledge  of 
local  veterans  and  conditions  is  so  abundant. 
Also,  the  very  great  need  for  the  perform- 
ance of  this  technical  assistance  function 
for  many  contractors  without  extensive 
Vietnam  veteran  readjustment  counseling 
experience  raises  two  related  questions: 
Whether  the  amount  of  technical  assistance 
required  suggests  that  too  many  resources 
are  currently  t>eing  allocated  to  contract 
services?  Would  not  it  enhance  the  program 
if  some  of  these  resources  were  used  to 
expand  in-house  efforts  over  which  the 
agency  can  exercise  greater  quality  control? 

With  respect  to  question  2  regarding  the 
number  of  FTEE  needed.  I  note  that,  when 
the  responsibility  was  initially  given  to  the 
Readjustment  Counseling  Service  to  moni- 
tor contractors  and  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance, no  additional  personnel  were  as- 
signed to  the  Vet  Center  program  to  carry 
out  these  new  tasks.  This  created  many  situ- 
ations around  the  country  in  which  Vet 
Center  personnel  were  forced,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  overall  program,  to  choose  be- 
tween carrying  out  the  new  responsibilities 
and  fulfilling  their  other  duties.  For  exam- 
ple. I  have  l)een  advised  that  the  Seattle, 
Washington,  Vet  Center  team  leader,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  team  leader  responsibilities, 
was  assigned  monitoring  and  technical  as- 
sistance responsibilities  with  respect  to  con- 
tractors who  are  located  over  a  wide  geo- 
graphic area  and  to  whom  the  VA  might 
pay  out  over  $300,000  in  one  year  for  coun- 
seling services.  Plainly,  it  is  not  possible  for 
one  person  to  carry  out  effectively  such 
multiple  responsibilities. 


Thus,  if  the  agency  should  decide  that 
either  the  monitoring  or  the  technical  as- 
sistance responsibility,  or  both,  should 
remain  with  the  Vet  Center  program,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  vital  that  additional  person- 
nel be  assigned  for  such  purjjose  or  pur- 
poses. (One  suggestion  that  might  be  consid- 
ered in  the  event  of  such  a  decision  would 
be  to  employ  former  Vet  Center  personnel— 
particularly  those  who  have  been  involved 
in  direct  counseling  but  who  need  some 
relief  from  the  stress  of  that  role— to  work 
with  fee/contract  providers.) 

On  a  related  matter,  you  will  recall  that 
we  exchanged  a  number  of  letters  last  year 
and  earlier  this  year  that  addressed,  among 
other  issues,  the  agency's  projection  for 
using  fiscal  year  1983  readjustment  counsel- 
ing monies  for  fee-basis  contracts.  In  that 
correspondence  and  in  other  ways.  I  repeat- 
edly urged  that  steps  be  taken  to  avoid 
spending  for  non-readjustment  counseling 
purposes  any  of  the  funds  that  the  agency 
had  identified  as  intended  but  which  were 
not  needed  for  the  fee/contract  program.  I 
deeply  regret  that  this  result  was  not  avoid- 
ed; indeed,  it  is  doubly  regrettable  that  the 
purpKwe  of  these  expenditures  bears  no 
direct  relationship  whatsoever  to  Veitnam- 
era  veterans. 

As  I  did  last  year.  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
agency  estimate— as  soon  as  possible— the 
approximate  amount  that  will  be  expended 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  on  the  fee/con- 
tract portion  of  the  program.  To  the  extent 
that  that  amount  is  less  than  the  $11  mil- 
lion that  the  agency  has  noted,  in  response 
to  questions  following  our  Committee's  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1983,  hearing  on  the  FY  1984 
budget,  were  to  be  devoted  to  such  purpose, 
the  agency  should  promptly  determine  and 
thereafter  advise  the  Appropriations  and 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  in  both 
Houses  how  it  proposes  to  utilize  the  bal- 
ance of  those  earmarked  funds.  I  very  much 
hope  you  will  move  forward  on  this  sugges- 
tion immediately. 

Don.  I  deeply  appreciate  your  continuing 
cooperation  and  assistance  and  your  atten- 
tion to  this  particular  matter.  I  look  for- 
ward to  receiving  your  response  to  this 
letter  as  soon  as  possible,  and  would  greatly 
appreciate  your  addressing  specifically  each 
of  the  points  discussed  above. 

With  warm  regards. 
Cordially, 

Alan  Cranston. 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Veterans  Administration. 
Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 
Washington.  D.C,  January  20.  1984. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

Ranking  Minority  Memt>er.   Committee  on 
Veterans'  A/fairs.   United  States  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Cranston:  Thank  you  for. 
your  letter  of  December  9.  1983  concerning 
the  readjustment  counseling  program  and 
the  management  of  the  fees/contract  pro- 
gram. 

DM&S  Circular  10-83-100.  A-123  Internal 
Control  Systems,  identifies  certain  areas  as 
being  highly  vulnerable  to  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse.  Within  the  readjustment  counseling 
program,  we  are  concerned  at>out  the  per- 
formance of  contractors  providing  counsel- 
ing ser\'ices.  An  internal  control  review  of 
the  fees/contract  program  was  originally 
scheduled  to  be  conducted  in  May  1984.  We 
decided  to  accelerate  that  timetable.  A  task 
force  was  formed  in  mid-October  to  examine 
various  aspects  of  the  contracts  program  in 
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accordance  with  the  guidelines  set  forth  in 
the  circular  cited  above.  This  task  force  is 
chaired  by  Mr.  Albert  B.  Washko.  Director 
of  the  Albany,  New  York,  VA  Medical 
Center,  and  is  working  closely  with  the 
Office  of  Procurement  and  Supply,  Medical 
Administration  Service  and  Readjustment 
Counseling  Service  in  Central  Office.  Their 
goal  is  to  identify  potential  problems  involv- 
ing the  fees/contract  program  at  the  field 
and  VA  Central  Office  levels;  developing  a 
format  for  review  of  internal  controls;  and 
making  recommendations  to  improve  the 
management  and  monitoring  of  this  $11.2 
million  program. 

Immediately  following  the  completion  of 
the  first  quarter,  we  shall  be  reviewing  our 
current  obligations  for  the  fees/contract 
program  and  making  an  estimate  for  total 
fiscal  year  1984  expenditures.  I  shall  provide 
this  figure  to  you  once  it  is  available. 

In  addition,  we  are  now  studying  the  pos- 
sibility of  contracting  out  for  some  monitor- 
ing of  the  contracts  program.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  keep  you  informed  of  our  initia- 
tives in  that  area. 

Your  suggestions  and  concerns  for  the  re- 
adjustment counseling  program  are  appreci- 
ated. 

Sincerely. 

Donald  L.  Custis,  M.D.. 
Chief  Medical  Director. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
under  current  law,  section  612A  of 
title  38,  eligibility  for  readjustment 
counseling  services  is  limited  to  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  era  and  in  certain 
circumstances,  their  family  members. 

The  measure  we  are  introducing 
today  would  make  four  changes  in  the 
law  to  expand  the  list  of  those  eligible 
for  such  services. 

First,  individuals  who  served  during 
the  Vietnam  era  but  who  are  still  on 
active  duty— and  thus  not  veterans 
under  the  applicable  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  definition— would  be 
made  eligible  for  readjustment  coun- 
seling. Although  I  am  aware  of  no 
data  suggesting  an  unmet  counseling 
need  among  large  numbers  of  active- 
duty  personnel,  I  have  heard  from  a 
number  of  individuals  working  in  the 
program  about  requests  for  help  from 
active-duty  personnel.  In  any  event,  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  individual  who 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
Vietnam  era  and  feels  a  need  for  read- 
justment counseling  should  be  barred 
from  eligibility  simply  because  he  or 
she  is  still  on  active  duty.  Section  4  of 
the  bill  would  remove  that  bar. 

Second,  by  virtue  of  an  amendment 
to  the  definition  of  "Vietnam-era"  in 
section  101(29)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  our  bill  would  provide  eli- 
gibility to  certain  veterans  who  served 
in  Vietnam  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Vietnam  era.  Under  current  law, 
the  Vietnam  era  is  defined  as  the 
period  beginning  on  August  5,  1964, 
and  ending  on  May  7,  1975.  The  start- 
ing date  coincides  with  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  which  was  unques- 
tionably a  watershed  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
However,  there  were  many  U.S.  troops 
in  Vietnam  prior  to  that  date  and,  as 


shown  by  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Me- 
morial on  the  Mall  here  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C— on  which  the  first  person 
listed  died  from  hostile  fire  in  1959— 
these  service  personnel  were  under 
combat  conditions  well  prior  to  1964. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
practical  difficulties  in  setting  fixed 
dates  for  a  period  of  hostilities,  such 
as  the  Vietnam  era,  and  I  note  that 
there  were  a  variety  of  responses  to 
this  proposal  to  modify  the  starting 
date  of  the  Vietnam  era  when  it  was 
before  the  committee  in  S.  11  last 
year.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  continue  to 
tell  those  individuals  who  were  ex- 
posed to  armed  hostilities  in  Vietnam 
prior  to  August  1964  that  they  are  not 
veterans  of  a  period  of  war.  Thus,  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  would  amend  title  38 
to  provide  that  for  those  veterans  who 
served  in  Vietnam,  the  Vietnam  era 
begins  on  July  8,  1959— the  date  the 
first  U.S.  military  personnel  were 
killed  by  enemy  action  in  Vietnam.  In 
addition  to  providing  eligibility  for  re- 
adjustment counseling  to  those  who 
served  in  Vietnam  between  that  date 
and  August  5,  1964,  this  change  would 
provide  them  with  general  eligibility 
for  certain  other  needs-based  VA  bene- 
fits, as  well  as  employment  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  in  selecting  the  date 
of  July  8,  1959,  as  the  beginning  date 
for  the  Vietnam  era,  I  note  that  I  am 
aware  of  other  dates  that  could  be 
used.  For  example,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  in  testimony  last  year 
on  S.  11,  suggested  the  date  of  July  1, 
1958,  the  beginning  date  for  award  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Expeditionary 
Medal  for  service  in  Vietnam.  Also, 
section  1440  of  title  8,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  naturalization  of 
aliens  through  active-duty  service 
during  periods  of  military  hostilities, 
uses  February  28,  1961,  as  the  begin- 
ning of  hostilities  in  Vietnam.  Third, 
the  Congressional  Charter  of  the 
American  Legon,  which  is  set  forth  in 
section  45  of  title  36,  United  States 
Code,  uses  the  date  of  December  22, 
1961,  the  date  of  the  first  direct 
combat-related  death  of  a  member  of 
the  Military  Advisory  Command  Viet- 
nam, to  begin  the  Vietnam  era.  Cogent 
arguments  can  be  made  for  any  of 
these  dates  or  others,  and  I  hope  that 
the  committee  will  pursue  this  issue 
further  this  year. 

Third,  section  4  of  the  bill  would 
provide  for  expanding  the  period  of 
service  that  makes  an  individual  eligi- 
ble for  readjustment  counseling  to  in- 
clude certain  service  after  May  7,  1975, 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  era.  Thus,  the 
Administrator  would  be  authorized  to 
specify  service  during  periods  of  time 
and  in  specific  locations  in  which  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  were  under  hostile  fire 
as  qualifying  service  for  readjustment 
counseling  purposes.  This  provision 
recognizes  that  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  are  at  times  exposed  to  situa- 


tions short  of  declared  war— such  as 
exist  in  Beirut  at  present  or  on  Grena- 
da during  the  invasion  of  that  island 
last  year— that  might  produce  the 
need  for  readjustment  counseling 
after  their  service.  I  want  to  stress  my 
view  that  this  authority,  if  enacted, 
should  be  used  by  the  Administrator, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  only  in  very  limited  cir- 
cumstances in  which  our  service  per- 
sonnel actually  experience  combatlike 
situations. 

Mr.  President,  a  final  provision  in 
the  measure  in  section  3  relates  to  eli- 
gibility for  readjustment  counseling 
assistance.  Under  current  law,  the  VA 
may  provide  mental  health  counseling 
and  certain  other  services  to  the 
family  members  of  a  veteran  when 
doing  so  is  necessary  for  the  effective 
treatment  of  the  veteran.  This  author- 
ity is  availabile  in  the  readjustment 
counseling  program  for  the  provision 
of  services  to  the  family  of  a  veteran 
who  is  receiving  readjustment  counsel- 
ing. All  indications  that  I  have  re- 
ceived regarding  the  use  of  this  family 
counseling  authority  in  conjunction 
with  readjustment  counseling  are  that 
it  has  been  of  great  importance  in  the 
agency's  efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  need  of  readjustment  as- 
sistance. Recently,  however,  I  have 
become  aware  of  situations  in  which 
veterans  who  were  receiving  readjust- 
ment counseling  from  the  VA  together 
with  their  family  members  have  died— 
some,  tragically,  by  suicide— leaving 
family  members  in  perhaps  greater 
need  of  assistance  at  the  very  time 
that,  because  of  the  veteran's  death, 
they  lost  their  eligibility  for  such  as- 
sistance. 

Moreover,  receiving  bereavement 
counseling  from  someone  with  whom 
the  family  member  has  already  devel- 
oped a  supportive  relationship  will 
often  be  the  most  valuable  way  for 
that  dependent  to  receive  such  coun- 
seling. We  are  proposing  to  amend  cur- 
rent law  so  as  to  authorize  the  VA  to 
continue,  for  up  to  6  months  following 
the  veteran's  death,  to  furnish  appro- 
priate mental  health  assistance  to 
family  members  who  were  receiving  it 
before  the  death  of  the  veteran. 

counseling  to  families  in  connection  with 
hospice  and  other  care  arrangements 
Mr.  President,  the  change  I  have 
just  described  would  be  made  to  sec- 
tion 601  (6)  of  title  38,  which  provides 
the  general  authority,  under  specified, 
limited  circumstances,  for  counseling, 
mental  health,  and  other  services  for  a 
veteran's  family  members.  Thus,  the 
bill  would  authorize  the  continuation 
of  services  to  the  veteran's  family  in 
situations  other  than  the  readjust- 
ment counseling  program  in  which 
family  members  are  receiving  services 
in  connection  with  a  veteran's  care. 
One  such  area  where  this  new  eligibil- 
ity could  be  of  particular  use  would  be 
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in  cases  in  which  the  VA  is  providing 
health  care  to  an  eligible  veteran  suf- 
fering from  a  terminal  disease,  such  as 
in  1  of  the  VAs  16  experimental  hos- 
pice programs.  An  appropriate,  inte- 
gral part  of  a  program  of  hospice  care 
is  counseling  for  family  members  after 
the  patients  death,  and  enactment  of 
this  provision  would  provide  a  clear 
statutory  basis  for  the  VA's  furnishing 
care. 

STUDY  OF  CIVILIANS  WHO  SERVED  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
visions that  I  have  just  outlined, 
which  bear  a  relationship  to  veterans 
who  served  in  the  Vietnam  conflict,  a 
provision  in  the  measure  we  are  intro- 
ducing is  related  to  those  individuals 
who  served  in  Vietnam  as  civilians, 
either  as  Government  employees  or  as 
employees  of  organizations  that  pro- 
vided significant  assistance  to  our 
Armed  Forces.  Major  examples  arc  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  the  USO. 

Under  this  provision,  section  9  of  the 
bill,  the  VA  Administrator,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Secretaries  of  Defense 
and  Health  and  Human  Services, 
would  he  required,  within  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
measure,  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  advising  on  how  the  Federal 
Government  might  respond  to  the 
needs  of  those  individuals  for  prob- 
lems related  to  their  work  in  Vietnam, 
such  as  for  health  problems  that 
might  be  related  to  their  exposure  to 
dioxin  from  agent  orange  or  to  par- 
ticularly stressful  combat  situations. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  that 
there  may  be  significant  numbers  of 
individuals  who  made  important  con- 
tributions to  the  U.S.  effort  in  Viet- 
nam but  vho.  because  of  their  non- 
military  or  non-Federal  status  during 
that  period,  may  not  now  have  access 
to  adequate  assistance— or  access  to 
any  assistance  at  all— from  the  Federal 
Government  for  problems  that  might 
be  related  to  their  work  in  Vietnam.  I 
believe  that,  particularly  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  be  responsible  for  their  con- 
dition, there  is  an  obligation  on  the 
Government  to  provide  appropriate  re- 
dress. The  report  that  would  be  man- 
dated by  this  provision  would  be  an 
important  step  toward  providing  some 
guidance  on  how  to  resolve  this 
matter. 

CONTRACT  PROGRAM  FOR  ORUC/ALCOHOL 
TREATMENT 

Mr.  President,  section  5  of  the  bill 
would  amend  section  620A  of  title  38. 
which  provides  authority  pursuant  to 
which  the  VA  may  contract  with  vari- 
ous community  facilities  to  provide 
care  and  treatment  to  veterans  suffer- 
ing from  alcohol  or  drug  dependence 
or  abuse  disabilities,  to  change  that 
authority  from  a  pilot  program  to  a 
permanent  authority. 

The  pilot  program  authority— which 
I  authored— was  enacted  in  1979  in 
Public  Law  96-22  and  is  scheduled  to 


expire  on  September  30.  1985.  Pursu- 
ant to  section  620A(f)  of  title  38,  the 
Administrator  is  required  to  submit  a 
report  by  March  31  of  this  year  on  the 
operations  of  the  pilot  program 
through  September  30,  1983.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  that  report  and 
expect  that  the  results  of  that  report 
will  play  an  important  role  as  the  com- 
mittee considers  this  legislation  to 
make  the  pilot  program  authority  per- 
manent. 

Although  the  VA's  formal  report  on 
this  program  is  not  yet  due  and  there- 
fore no  systematic  evaluation  of  the 
program  is  yet  available  all  of  the  evi- 
dence that  I  have  reviewed— including 
reactions  from  veterans  who  have 
been  placed  in  halfway  houses  and 
other  community-based  facilities.  VA 
employees  who  work  with  veterans 
with  drug  or  alcohol  abuse  dependen- 
cies, and  individuals  associated  with 
various  community-based  drug  and  al- 
cohol treatment  programs— indicates 
that  the  pilot  program  has  been  quite 
successful  in  enabling  significant  num- 
bers of  veterans  to  receive  appropriate 
and  helpful  assistance. 

PROTECTIVE  SERVICES  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years,  the 
VA  has  experienced  significant  diffi- 
culties in  attracting  and  retaining  se- 
curity personnel  at  numerous  health- 
care facilities  around  the  country. 
This  problem,  which  has  been  particu- 
larly acute  at  some  of  the  larger  VA 
medical  centers  located  in  urban  areas, 
has  had  a  detrimental  impact  on  the 
level  of  security  at  many  VA  facilities 
and  has  also  affected  the  morale  of 
the  security  personnel.  Although 
many  factors  have  been  suggested  as 
causes  of  this  problem,  the  point 
raised  most  frequently  involves  the 
level  of  pay  available  for  such  person- 
nel. The  common  complaint  that  is 
voiced  is  that  many  individuals  will 
work  as  VA  security  personnel  only 
long  enough  to  gain  sufficient  experi- 
ence to  enable  them  to  be  hired  else- 
where in  police  or  security  jobs  for 
higher  pay. 

In  an  effort  to  address  this  problem 
section  6  of  the  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  would  give  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  new  authority  to  in- 
crease rates  of  pay— including  mini- 
mum, intermediate,  or  maximum 
rates— for  protective  services  person- 
nel and  to  do  so  on  a  nationwide,  local, 
or  other  geographic  basis  as  appropri- 
ate. Having  this  authority,  which 
would  be  subject  to  Presidential  disap- 
proval for  90  days  before  any  such  in- 
creased rate  could  go  into  effect, 
should  provide  the  VA  with  an  impor- 
tant new  tool  with  which  to  address 
these  difficult  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion problems.  Thus,  for  recruitment 
and  retention  purposes,  this  provision 
would  treat  security  personnel  the 
same  as  certain  VA  direct  health-care 
personnel. 


GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  STATE  HOME 
FACILITIES 

Mr.  President,  under  title  38,  the  VA 
participates  in  two  separate  programs 
of  assistance  to  State  veterans' 
homes— one,  a  program  of  per  diem 
payments  to  the  homes  for  care  pro- 
vided to  eligible  veterans  and,  the 
other,  a  program  of  matching  grants 
to  the  States  for  the  construction,  re- 
modeling, or  renovation  of  State  veter- 
ans' homes. 

The  State  home  program  is  a  vital 
adjunct  to  the  VA's  overall  efforts, 
both  now  and  in  the  coming  years  and 
decades,  to  meet  the  health-care  needs 
of  older  veterans,  and  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  overall  program.  During  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress,  I  was 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation— S.  629 
which  was  cosponsored  by  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee.  Senators 
Randolph  and  Specter— that  was  ulti- 
mately enacted  with  modifications  in 
section  105  of  Public  Law  98-160.  This 
program  provided  for  substantial  in- 
creases in  the  State  home  per  diem 
rates. 

In  this  session,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  VA.  as  part  of  the  agency's 
fiscal  year  1985  budget  submission,  is 
requesting  a  significant  increase  over 
the  fiscal  year  1984  appropriations 
level— from  $18  million  to  $34.5  mil- 
lion—for the  construction  grant  pro- 
gram. Although  I  have  some  questions 
about  a  few  of  the  details  of  the  agen- 
cy's plans  for  spending  those  funds,  I 
anticipate  being  able  to  support  this 
request  fully. 

To  improve  the  effectiveness  of  this 
matching  fund  program,  a  provision  in 
our  bill  would  make  a  technical 
amendment  to  section  5035  of  title  38. 
It  is  the  VA's  view  that,  under  current 
law,  the  funding  of  otherwise  qualify- 
ing grant  applications  must  be  provid- 
ed on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  A 
policy  or  practice  of  funding  all  quali- 
fying applications  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  received  does  provide 
assurance  that  there  will  be  no  undue 
favoritism  in  choosing  among  such  ap- 
plications. However,  unwavering  ad- 
herence to  that  one  principle  makes  it 
impossible  to  take  into  account  sub- 
stantive factors  relating  to  the  in- 
creased effectiveness  of  the  program. 

Although  I  am  not  convinced  that 
the  law  requires  such  grant  applica- 
tions to  be  funded  in  the  order  re- 
ceived, I  am  satisfied  that  the  VA  does 
not  intend  to  change  this  practice 
without  legislation  expressly  authoriz- 
ing it  to  do  so.  Because  the  dollar 
value  of  qualified  grant  applications 
already  submitted  to  the  VA  exceeds 
the  funds  now  available  to  it  and  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1985  and  be- 
cause the  agency  should  be  able  to  in- 
tegrate its  funding  decisions  in  this 
program  with  other  decisions  regard- 
ing utilization  of  resources  to  meet  the 
current    and    projected    demand    for 


nursing  homeland  domiciliary  care,  I 
believe  current  law  should  be  amended 
to  give  the  VA  flexibility  in  choosing 
among  qualified  grants.  Thus,  section 
8  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  5035 
of  title  38  to  require  the  Administrator 
to  issue  regulations  setting  forth  crite- 
ria by  which  grant  applications  would 
be  rated  and,  then,  in  any  year  in 
which  the  value  of  approvable  grants 
exceeds  the  funds  appropriated  for 
such  purposes,  to  award  such  grants  in 
accordance  with  the  priority  assigned. 
The  priority  would  be  required  to  take 
into  account,  among  other  things,  the 
demand  on  the  VA  for  nursing  home 
and  domiciliary  care— the  types  of  care 
which  State  homes  are  particularly 
well  equipped  to  provide— in  the  geo- 
graphic area  concerned  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  feasible  and  desirable  to 
meet  that  demand  through  various  VA 
authorities. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  at  the 
outset,  the  diverse  provisions  of  this 
bill  have  as  a  general  unifying  purpose 
bringing  about  the  continued  improve- 
ment of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
Nation's  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. I  look  forward  to  working  on  this 
measure  with  the  committee  chair- 
man, my  good  friend  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson),  the  cosponsors  of  the 
bill,  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  VA,  the  veterans'  service 
organizations,  and  others  interested  in 
legislation  affecting  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  2269  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2269 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Health-Care  Program  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1984". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  a  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other 
provision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered 
to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code. 

DEFINITION  OF  VIETNAM  ERA 

Sec  2.  Section  101(29)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(29)  The  term  'Vietnam  era'  (A)  means 
the  period  beginning  on  August  5.  1964.  and 
ending  on  May  7,  1975,  and  (B)  In  the  case 
of  a  veteran  who  served  In  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam  during  the  period  beginning 
on  July  8,  1959,  and  ending  on  May  7,  1975, 
means  such  period.". 

Sec  3.  Section  601(6)(B)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■(B)(1)  such  consultation,  professional 
counseling,  training,  and  mental  health 
services  as  are  necessary  In  connection  with 
the  treatment— 

"(I)  of  the  service-connected  disability  of  a 
veteran  pursuant  to  section  612(a)  of  this 
title,  and 


"(ID  In  the  discretion  of  the  Administra- 
tor, of  the  non-service-connected  disability 
of  a  veteran  eligible  for  treatment  under 
section  612  (f)(1)(B)  of  this  title  where  such 
services  were  Initiated  during  the  veteran's 
hospitalization  and  the  provision  of  such 
services  on  an  outpatient  basis  is  essential  to 
permit  the  discharge  of  the  veteran  from 
the  hospital. 

for  the  members  of  the  immediate  family  or 
legal  guardian  of  a  veteran,  or  the  individ- 
ual in  whose  household  such  veteran  certi- 
fies an  intention  to  live,  as  may  be  essential 
to  the  effective  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  veteran  (including,  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  section  111 
of  this  title,  travel  and  Incidental  expenses 
of  such  family  member  or  individual  in  the 
case  of  a  veteran  who  is  receiving  care  for  a 
service-connected  disability,  or  in  the  case  of 
dependent  or  survivor  of  a  veteran  receiving 
care  under  the  last  sentence  of  section 
613(b)  of  this  title);  and 

"(il)  in  the  case  of  Individuals  who.  by 
reason  of  their  relationship  to  such  veteran, 
were  recipients  of  services  under  subclause 
(1)  of  this  clause  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
such  veteran,  such  counseling  services,  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  six  months,  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  to  be  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  assist  such  individuals  with  the 
emotional  and  psychological  stress  accompa- 
nying the  veteran's  death. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  de- 
pendent or  sun-Ivor  of  a  veteran  receiving 
care  under  the  last  sentence  of  section 
613(b)  of  this  title  shall  be  eligible  for  the 
same  medical  services  as  a  veteran.". 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  READJUSTMENT  COUNSELING 
AND  RELATED  MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  612A  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  Upon  the  request  of— 

"(A)  a  veteran  who  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  Vietnam  era, 

"(B)  a  person  who  is  serving  on  active 
duty  and  who  also  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  Vietnam  era.  or 

"(C)  a  person  (1)  who  is  a  veteran  or  is 
serving  on  active  duty,  and  (11)  who  served 
on  active  duty  after  May  7.  1975.  in  an  area 
during  a  period  in  which  hostilities  (as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection)  oc- 
curred in  such  area. 

the  Administrator  shall,  within  the  limits  of 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities,  furnish 
counseling  to  such  veteran  or  person  in  re- 
adjusting to  civilian  life. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1)(C) 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  'hostilities' 
means  a  situation  in  which  the  Administra- 
tor, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  finds  that  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  were  subjected  to  danger  from  armed 
conflict  comparable  to  the  danger  to  which 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  have  been 
subjected  in  battle  with  the  enemy  during  a 
period  of  war.". 

TREATMENT  AND  REHABILITATION  FOR  ALCOHOL 
OR  DRUG  DEPENDENCE  OR  ABUSE  DISABILITIES 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  620A  is  amended— 

(1)  is  subsection  (a)(1),  by  striking  out 
"may  conduct  a  pilot  program  under  which 
the  Administrator"  and  the  second  sen- 
tence; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e)  and  re- 
designating subsections  (f)  and  (g)  as  sub- 
sections (e)  and  (f).  respectively. 

(b)  The  heading  of  such  section  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"§  620A.  Treatment  and  rehabilitation  for 
alcohol  or  drug  dependence  or  abuse  disabil- 
ities". 


(c)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  17  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"620A.  Treatment  and  rehabilitation  for 
alcohol  or  drug  dependence  or  abuse  disabil- 
ities.". 

Veterans'  Administration  Protective  Serv- 
ices Personnel 

Sec  6.  Section  4107(g)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  in  clause  (A); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  comma  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "or "  In 
subclause  (iv)  of  clause  (B):  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  clause  (B)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

""(C)  of  employees  providing  protective 
services  in  buildings  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Administrator  (and  not  under  the 
control  of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services)  that  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  health  care.""; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "healthcare""  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (2)(A)  and 
(4);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  (C)"  after  "(B)"  in 
paragraph  (4). 

COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  REPORT  ON  MEDICAL 
PERSONNEL  STAFFING  LEVELS 

Sec  7.  Section  5010(a)(4)(C)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(C)  Not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  the 
expiration  of  the  period  for  the  submission 
of  a  certification  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  under 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  a 
report  stating  the  Comptroller  Generals 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  Director  has  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  such  sub- 
paragraph in  providing  such  certification 
and  in  providing  to  the  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration such  funded  personnel  celling."'. 

STATE  HOME  FACILITY  GRANT  APPLICATION 
APPROVAL 

Sec  8.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5035  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ""(1)"  before  "The"; 

(2)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "subject  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.'  after 
"The  Administrator"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1).  (2).  (3). 
and  (4)  as  clauses  (A).  (B).  (C).  and  (D),  re- 
spectively: and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  In  the  event  that  funds  appropri- 
ated for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section 
5033(a)  of  this  title  are  not  sufficient  to 
make  all  grants  requested  that  the  Adminis- 
trator would  approve  during  such  fiscal  year 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  if 
sufficient  funds  were  available  for  such  pur- 
pose, the  Administrator,  based  on  criteria 
which  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe  in 
regulations,  shall  assign  a  priority  to  each 
such  grant  application  and  shall  approve 
grants  in  accordance  with  such  priority. 

"(B)  The  criteria  required  to  be  prescribed 
by  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
take  into  account,  among  other  factors,  the 
demand  on  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
nursing  home  care  and  domiciliary  care,  as 
appropriate,  for  veterans  eligible  for  such 
care  in  the  geographic  areas  concerned  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  feasible  and  desira- 
ble to  meet  such  demand  through  the  exer- 
cise of  the  authorities  provided  in  sections 
610(a)  and  (b)  and  620(a)  and  (d)  of  this 
title  to  furnish  nursing  home  care  amd  domi- 
ciliary care  through  Veterans'  Administra- 
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tion  facilities  and.  in  specified  circum- 
stances, other  non-State  home  facilities.". 

REPORT  ON  ALTERNATIVES  FOR  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT ASSISTANCE  TO  INDIVIDUALS  WHO 
SERVED  IN  VIETNAM  AS  CIVILIANS 

Sec.  9.  (ax  1 )  The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  provide  a  basis  for  the  Executive  Branch 
and  the  Congress  to  evaluate  alternative  ap- 
proaches for  providing  individuals  who 
served  for  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  days  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during  the  Viet- 
nam era  as  employees  of — 

(A)  the  United  States  Government,  or 

(B)  organizations  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  be  or- 
ganizations which  provided  significant  as- 
sistance to  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during  the  Viet- 
nam era. 

with  Federal  benefits  and  services  (includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  health  care  and  mon- 
etary compensation  for  disabilities  which 
may  be  related  to  exposure  to  dioxin  or  be 
the  result  of  traumatic  events),  either 
through  the  Veterans'  Administration  or 
otherwise,  and  for  assisting  such  individuals 
in  connection  with  disabilities  they  may 
have  incurred  as  a  result  of  such  service. 

(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
stated  in  paragraph  (1).  the  Administrator, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  shall  submit  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  a  joint  report 
setting  forth  various  alternative  approaches 
(together  with  comments  on  the  appropri- 
ateness and  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  each),  and  any  recommendations  by 
such  officials  for  legislative  and  administra- 
tive action  with  respect  thereto,  for  estab- 
lishing a  program  for  providing  such  bene- 
fits, services,  and  assistance  to  such  individ- 
uals. 

(b)  For  the  purr>oses  of  this  section,  the 
terms  "Armed  Forces"  and  'Vietnam  era" 
have  the  meanings  given  such  terms  In  sec- 
tion 101(10)  and  (29).  respectively,  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code. 


By   Mr.   CRANSTON   (for   him- 
self,   Mr.    Simpson.    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph,    Mr.     Matsunaga,     Mr. 
DeConcini.  and  Mr.  Inouye): 
S.J.  Res.  227.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  November 
11,  1984,  as  "National  Women  Veter- 
ans Recognition  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN  VETERANS  RECOCNITION 
WEEK 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  today  to  be  introducing, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Simpson,  Randolph.  Matsunaga. 
DeConcini  and  Inouye,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  227  a  measure  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  November  11, 
1984.  as  "National  Women  Veterans 
Recognition  Week". 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  women 
have  served  bravely  and  well  in  the 
Armed  Forces— there  are  at  present 
1.15  million  women  veterans— their 
service  in  the  military  has  largely  been 
ignored.  As  a  consequence,  for  far  too 
long  they  neither  received  the  public 
recognition  and  thanks  they  deserved 
nor,   in   many   instances,   were   made 


aware  of  the  many  benefits  available 
to  them  from  the  Federal  Government 
because  of  their  service. 

In  1982,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  issued  a  report— GAO  HRD  82- 
98— on  an  important  study  that  had 
been  requested  by  my  good  friend 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  on  the  VAs 
efforts  to  provide  health  care  services 
to  women  veterans.  Although  the 
GAO  report  focused  directly  only  on 
medical  benefits  for  women  veterans, 
its  findings  highlighted  the  fact  that 
many  women  veterans  were  unaware 
of  the  veterans'  benefits  available  to 
them  and  that  there  were  many  short- 
comings in  the  VAs  efforts  to  locate 
and  contact  women  veterans  and  to 
meet  their  needs  for  benefits  and  serv- 
ices. 

Since  that  GAO  report,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  important  steps  that 
have  led  to  a  new  awareness  of  the 
contributions  of  women  veterans.  Most 
prominent  was  the  establishment  of  a 
VA  Advisory  Committee  on  Women 
Veterans,  first  on  an  administrative 
basis  last  year  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  Harry  N.  Walters, 
and  in  November  1983  by  law  with  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  98-160.  The 
Advisory  Committee  has  had  a  fruitful 
initial  meeting  and  will  meet  for  a 
second  time  this  month.  I  am  very 
gratified  by  the  Advisory  Committees 
work  to  date  and  believe  that  it  will 
make  many  important  contributions  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead  as  it  iden- 
tifies problem  areas  in  the  Federal 
Governments  response  to  women  vet- 
erans and  recommends  appropriate  so- 
lutions. 

Another  area  relating  to  women  vet- 
erans in  which  important  steps  have 
been  taken  involves  access  to  VA 
health  care.  The  VAs  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  has  issued  sev- 
eral directives  to  its  facilities  across 
the  country  in  order  to  try  to  insure 
that  all  VA  health-care  facilities  are 
aware  of  women  veterans'  health-care 
needs  and  are  prepared  to  meet  them. 
In  addition,  in  Public  Law  98-160,  the 
Congress  enacted  legislation  I  pro- 
posed directing  the  VA  to  "insure  that 
each   VA   health-care   facility   is  able 

•  •  *  to  provide  appropriate  care,  in  a 
timely  fashion,  for  any  gender-specific 
disability   •  *  •   of   a  woman   veteran 

•  •  '. "  I  hope  that  these  steps  result  in 
meaningful  progress  toward  correcting 
the  problems  identified  by  the  GAO. 

Despite  these  important  strides  on 
behalf  of  women  veterans,  a  concern 
lingers  that  far  too  many  citizens 
remain  unaware  of  the  contributions 
that  women  veterans  have  made  to 
our  Nation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  are  proposing  that  the  week  begin- 
ning on  Veterans'  Day  this  year  be 
designated  as  "National  Women  Veter- 
ans Recognition  Week".  Our  goal  is  to 
provide  a  fitting  and  proper  focus  on 
the  many  contributions  of  women  vet- 
erans over  the  years.  Such  a  week. 


with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
events,  should  help  bring  these  patri- 
otic women  into  public  view  and  gain 
for  them  the  recognition  they  so 
richly  deserve. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
good  friends,  the  chairman  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) and  ranking  minority  member 
(Mr.  BiDEN)  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, as  well  as  my  other  colleagues  on 
that  committee  as  they  consider  this 
measure.  I  am  particularly  delighted 
that  two  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  who  also 
serve  on  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Senators  Simpson  and  DeConcini  are 
joining  as  cosponsors.  I  invite  all  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  us  and  the 
other  cosponsors  of  this  measure  and 
help  insure  its  quick  enactment  so  as 
to  allow  sufficient  time  for  advance 
publicity  so  that  maximum  awareness 
about  National  Women  Veterans  Rec- 
ognition Week  can  be  created  among 
the  public. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   1069 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1069.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  limit  the  recovery  by 
public  utilities  of  certain  costs  of  con- 
struction work  in  progress  through 
rate  increases. 

S.   1262 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1262,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  im- 
prove Internal  Revenue  Service  proce- 
dures concerning  investigations  and 
audits  of  churches,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, 

S.  14TS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1475,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal 
the  highway  use  tax  on  heavy  trucks 
and  to  increase  the  tax  on  diesel  fuel 
used  in  the  United  States. 

S.  1643 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Exon),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Heflin).  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser). 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Huddleston)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1643,  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  op- 
eration of  the  agricultural  stabiliza- 


tion    and     conservation     committee 
system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1680 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Goldwater, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuNN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1680,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  territorial  provi- 
sions in  licenses  to  distribute  and  sell 
trademarked  malt  beverage  products 
are  lawful  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

S.  1985 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1985.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
make  certain  sales  of  fuel  for  use  in  a 
taxicab  exempt  from  tax.  to  make  per- 
manent the  provision  for  refund  of 
taxes  on  the  sale  of  fuel  for  use  in  a 
taxicab,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2031 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danforth)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2031.  a  bill  relating  to 
the  residence  of  the  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Israel. 

S.  2102 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2102,  a  bill  to  charter  the 
National  Academy  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration. 

S.  2124 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2124,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to 
eliminate  preemption  of  a  State's  au- 
thority to  establish  or  enforce  any 
energy  efficiency  standard  or  similar 
requirement  if  a  Federal  energy  effi- 
ciency standard  has  not  been  estab- 
lished. 

S.  2127 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor).  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick).  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2127,  a  bill  entitled 
"Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
Amendments  of  1983." 

S.  2131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2131,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  suspension  of  de- 
portation for  certain  aliens  who  are 
nationals  of  El  Salvador,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  Presidential  and  congressional 
review  of  conditions  in  El  Salvador 
and  other  countries. 


S.  2141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2141.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Indian  Tribal  Governmental  Tax 
Status  Act  of  1982  with  respect  to  the 
tax  status  of  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ments. 

S.  2229 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Tsongas)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2229.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
allow  individuals  to  compute  the  de- 
duction for  retirement  savings  on  the 
basis  of  the  compensation  of  their 
spouses  and  to  treat  alimony  as  com- 
pensation for  purposes  of  such  deduc- 
tion. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  112 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  112.  a 
joint  resolution  to  proclaim  the  month 
of  March  1984  as  National  Social 
Work  Month. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  7  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stennis.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Exon)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
171,  a  joint  resolution  for  the  designa- 
tion of  July  20,  1984,  as  "National 
POW/MIA  Recognition  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  8  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Exon),  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Kassebaum)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 181,  a  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  awarding  of  a  gold  medal  to 
Lady  Bird  Johnson  in  recognition  of 
her  humanitarian  efforts  and  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  improve- 
ment and  beautification  of  America. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  193 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Mattingly),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  "Tsongas),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz). 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Nunn).  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Jepsen),  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Nickles),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  t^he  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Gorton),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 


Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Biden).  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  193,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating March  6,  1984.  as  "Frozen 
Food  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtTTION  205 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Hecht),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  205,  a  joint 
resolution  authorizing  and  requesting 
the  President  to  designate  the  second 
f'jll  week  in  March  of  each  year  as 
"National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  213 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley).  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston), were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  213.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  1984  "The  Year 
of  the  Secretary." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  222 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Mattingly),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Wilson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  222,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  month  of 
June  1984  as  ""Student  Awareness  of 
Drunk  Driving  Month." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32.  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  concerning  the 
legal  minimum  age  for  drinking  and 
purchasing  alcohol. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Biden),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  I*ressler  ).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  88.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  request  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  consider  as  soon  as 
possible  the  question  of  the  involve- 
ment by  the  Government  of  Cuba  in 
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drug  dealing,  smuggling,  and  traffick- 
ing in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Sir.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  89,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution urging  the  President  to  direct 
the  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  to 
bring  before  the  United  Nations  the 
question  of  the  involvement  by  the 
Government  of  Cuba  in  drug  dealing, 
smuggling,  and  trafficking. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  91 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  91,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  relating  to  installment  sales  and 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  under  such  pro- 
visions, or  any  other  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  or  regulations, 
should  not  l)e  modified  or  amended  in 
any  way  that  will  alter  the  manner  in 
which  mortgage  backed  builder  bond 
transactions  are  currently  taxed. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   127 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  127,  a  resolu- 
tion to  make  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  a  permanent  committee 
of  the  Senate. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  287 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Heflin)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  287.  a 
resolution  establishing  a  task  force  on 
agricultural  credit. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 93-COMMEMORATING 
THE  DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE 
OF  VICTIMS  OF  THE  HOLO- 
CAUST 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself, 
Mr.  BoscHwiTZ,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Pell)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Con.  Res.  93 

Whereas  pursuant  to  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  establish  the  United  States  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council",  approved  October  7, 
1980  (94  Stat.  1547).  the  United  States  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Council  is  directed  to  pro- 
vide for  appropriate  ways  for  the  Nation  to 
commemorate  the  Days  of  Remembrance  of 
Victims  of  the  Holocaust,  as  an  annual,  na- 
tional, civic  commemoration  of  the  Holo- 
caust, and  to  encourage  and  sponsor  appro- 


priate observances  of  such  Days  of  Remem- 
brance throughout  the  United  States: 

Whereas  pursuant  to  such  Act,  the  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  has  des- 
ignated April  29.  1984  through  May  6.  1984, 
as  "Days  of  Remembrance  of  Victims  of  the 
Holocaust":  and 

Whereas  the  United  Slates  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  has  recommended  that  a 
one-hour  ceremony  he  held  at  noon  on  April 
30.  1984.  consisting  of  speeches,  readings, 
and  musical  presentations  as  part  of  the 
Days  of  Remembrance  activities:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it— 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Rotunda 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  used  on  April  30.  1984.  from 
ten  o'clock  ante  meridiem  until  three 
o'clock  post  meridiem  for  a  ceremony  as 
part  of  the  commemoration  of  the  Days  of 
Remembrance  of  Victims  of  the  Holocaust. 
Physical  preparations  for  the  conduct  of  the 
ceremony  shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  today  to  introduce  a  con- 
current resolution  authorizing  the  use 
of  the  Capitol  Rotunda  on  April  30, 
1984.  for  a  ceremony  commemorating 
the  Days  of  Remembrance  of  Victims 
of  the  Holocaust.  I  do  so  as  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Coun- 
cil and  am  joined  by  Senators  Bosch- 
wiTZ.  Danforth,  Dole,  and  Pell,  who 
are  also  Council  members. 

The  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
has  designated  April  29  through  May 
6,  1984.  as  "Days  of  Remembrance  of 
Victims  of  the  Holocaust"  in  accord- 
ance with  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
in  establishing  the  Council  in  1980,  As 
a  member  of  the  Council  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Presidents  Commis- 
sion on  the  Holocaust  before  1980,  I 
can  envision  no  other  location  for  such 
a  ceremony  that  better  signifies  the 
commitment  of  the  American  people 
that  the  Holocaust  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten. 

The  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
has  recommended  a  program  of 
speeches,  readings,  and  musical  pres- 
entations on  April  30.  These  events 
will  be  part  of  our  effort  to  insure  that 
generations  to  come  neither  forget, 
nor  grow  indifferent  to  the  death,  de- 
humanization,  the  courage,  and  the 
faith  that  surrounded  European  Jewry 
four  decades  ago. 

Sigmund  Strochlitz  and  Benjamin 
Meed,  Cochairmen  of  the  Council's 
Days  of  Remembrance  Committee, 
report  that  planning  for  commemora- 
tions throughout  the  Nation  is  well 
advanced.  Some  45  Governors,  nearly 
100  mayors  and  25  State  legislatures 
already  have  begun  working  with 
Council  staff  in  planning  civic  com- 
memorations in  communities  and  on 
campuses  across  the  country.  The  Na- 
tional Commemoration  in  the  Capitol 
Rotunda  will  give  these  days  a  truly 
national  focus. 

Congressman  Bill  Green  is  intro- 
ducing a  similar  concurrent  re.solution 


in  the  House  of  Representatives  today 
along  with  House  Members  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust Memorial  Council,  Congress- 
men Garcia,  Lehman,  Solarz,  and 
Yates.  It  is  our  hope  that  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  will  give  prompt 
approval  to  the  use  of  our  Capitol  Ro- 
tunda for  so  compelling  a  ceremony. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


OFFICE  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  NA- 
TIONAL AND  INTERNATIONAL 
DRUG  OPERATIONS  AND 

POLICY 


THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2700 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Thurmond) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
1787)  to  establish  an  Office  of  the  Di- 
rector of  National  and  International 
Drug  Operations  and  Policy;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  1.  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  20  on  page  7.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Narcotics  Act 
of  1984". 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  The  flow  of  Illegal  narcotics  into  the 
United  States  Is  a  major  and  growing  prob- 
lem. 

(2)  The  problem  of  illegal  drug  activity 
falls  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  Federal 
activities  both  nationally  and  international- 
ly. 

(3)  Illegal  drug  trafficking  Is  estimated  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  be  an 
$80,000,000,000  per  annum  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

(4)  The  annual  consumption  of  drugs  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions. 

(5)  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  other  nations,  the 
mechanisms  for  smuggling  opium  and  other 
hard  drugs  into  the  United  States  remain 
virtually  intact  and  United  States  agencies 
estimate  that  they  are  able  to  interdict  no 
more  than  5  to  15  percent  of  all  hard  drugs 
flowing  into  the  country. 

(6)  Such  significant  indicators  of  the  drug 
problem  as  drug-related  deaths,  emergency 
room  visits,  hospital  admissions  due  to  drug- 
related  Incidents,  and  addiction  rales  are 
soaring. 

(7)  Increased  drug  trafficking  is  strongly 
linked  to  violent,  addiction-related  crime 
and  recent  studies  have  shown  that  over  90 
percent  of  heroin  users  rely  upon  criminal 
activity  as  a  means  of  income. 

(8)  Much  of  the  drug  trafficking  is  han- 
dled by  syndicates,  a  situation  which  results 
in  increased  violence  and  criminal  activity 
because  of  the  competitive  struggle  for  con- 
trol of  the  domestic  drug  market. 

(9)  Controlling  the  supply  of  illicit  drugs 
is  a  key  to  reducing  the  crime  epidemic  con- 
fronting every  region  of  the  country. 

(10)  The  magnitude  and  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem requires  the  establishment  of  a  Nation- 
al Drug  Enforcement  Policy  Board,  chaired 
by  the  Attorney  General,  to  facilitate  co- 
ordination of  all  Federal  efforts  by  relevant 
agencies. 


(11)  Such  a  Board  must  have  responsibil- 
ity for  coordinating  the  operations  of  Feder- 
al agencies  Involved  in  attacking  this  prob- 
lem through  the  development  of  policy  and 
resources,  so  that  a  unified  and  efficient 
effort  can  be  undertaken. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  insure— 

(1)  the  maintenance  of  a  national  and 
International  effort  against  illegal  drugs; 

(2)  that  the  activities  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies Involved  are  fully  coordinated;  and 

(3)  that  a  single,  comf)etent,  and  responsi- 
ble high-level  Board  of  the  United  States 
Government,  chaired  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, will  be  charged  with  this  responsibility 
of  coordinating  United  States  policy  with  re- 
-spect  to  national  and  international  drug  law 
enforcement. 

Sec  3.  There  is  established  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  a  Board  to 
be  known  as  the  "National  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Policy  Board"'  (hereinafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Board"').  There  shall  be 
at  the  head  of  the  Board  a  Chairman  who 
shall  be  the  Attorney  General  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Chairman""). 
In  addition  to  the  Chairman,  the  Board 
shall  be  comprised  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State.  Treasury.  Defense.  Transportation. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and 
such  other  officials  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  Decisions  made  by  the  Board 
pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
acknowledged  by  each  member  thereof  in 
writing. 

Sec  4.  (b)  For  the  purpose  of  coordinating 
the  activities  of  the  several  departments 
and  agencies  with  responsibility  for  drug 
law  enforcement  and  implementing  the  de- 
terminations of  the  Board,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Chairman 

(1)  to  advise  the  Board  in  matters  con- 
cerning drug  law  enforcement: 

(2)  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Board  for  the  coordination  of  drug  enforce- 
ment activities; 

(3)  to  correlate  and  evaluate  intelligence 
and  other  information  on  drug  law  enforce- 
ment to  support  the  activities  of  the  Board; 

(4)  to  act  as  primary  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  on  national  and  interna- 
tional illegal  drug  law-  enforcement  pro- 
grams and  policies  developed  by  the  Board 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  the 
implementation  thereof;  and 

(5)  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
President  may  direct. 

(a)  The  Board  shall  facilitate  coordination 
of  United  States  operations  and  policy  on  il- 
legal drug  law  enforcement.  In  the  further- 
ance of  that  responsibility,  the  Board  shall 
have  the  responsibility,  and  is  authorized 
to— 

(1)  review,  evaluate  and  develop  United 
States  Government  policy,  strategy  and  re- 
sources with  respect  to  illegal  drug  law  en- 
forcement efforts,  including  budgetary  pri- 
orities and  a  National  and  International 
Drug  Law  Enforcement  Strategy; 

(2)  facilitate  coordination  of  all  United 
States  Government  efforts  to  halt  national 
and  international  trafficking  in  illegal 
drugs;  and 

(3)  coordinate  the  collection  and  evalua- 
tion of  information  necessary  to  implement 
United  States  policy  with  respect  to  illegal 
drug  law  enforcement. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  responsibilities  under 
this  section,  the  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  is  authorized  to— 

(1)  direct,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
head  of  the  agency  employing  such  person- 


nel, the  assignment  of  government  person- 
nel within  the  United  States  Government  in 
order  to  implement  United  States  policy 
with  respect  to  Illegal  drug  law  enforce- 
ment; 

(2)  provide  guidance  In  the  Implementa- 
tion and  maintenance  of  policy,  strategy 
and  resources  developed  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section; 

(3)  review  and  approve  the  reprogram- 
ming  of  funds  relating  to  budgetary  prior- 
ities developed  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section; 

(4)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  in- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  the  grade  of  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule: 

(5)  accept  and  use  donations  of  property 
from  all  government  agencies:  and 

(6)  use  the  mails  In  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  authority  grant- 
ed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  shall  not  interfere  with  routine  law 
enforcement  or  intelligence  decisions  of  any 
agency. 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  provide  to  the 
Board  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  adminis- 
trative support  services  as  the  Chairman 
may  request. 

Sec  5.  The  Chairman  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress,  within  nine  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  biannually  thereafter, 
a  full  and  complete  report  reflecting  United 
States  policy  with  respect  to  illegal  drug  law 
enforcement,  plans  proposed  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  policy,  and,  commencing 
with  the  submission  of  the  second  report,  a 
full  and  complete  report  reflecting  accom- 
plishments with  respect  to  the  United 
States  policy  and  plans  theretofore  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress. 

Sec  6.  Title  II  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion, Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  1112)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  section  201  (21  U.S.C.  1111)  a  new- 
subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  Support  to  National  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Policy  Board.  One  of  the  duties  of  the 
White  House  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy 
shall  be  to  insure  coordination  between  the 
National  Drug  Enforcement  Policy  Board 
and  the  health  issues  associated  with  drug 
abuse. 

Sec  7.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  January 
20,  1985. 

Amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows:  "To  es- 
tablish a  National  Drug  Enforcement  Policy 
Board."'. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1985 
on  Thursday,  February  9,  1984,  at  1:30 
p.m.,  in  room  608  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  following 
are  scheduled  to  testify: 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Kilpatrick,  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  CIGNA;  and  Chair- 
man. Budget  Task  Force,  representing  the 
Business  Roundtable; 

Dr.  Richard  Rahn,  Vice  President  and 
Chief  Economist,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; and 


Mr.  Al  Sommers,  Senior  Vice  President 
and  Chief  Economist,  Conference  Board. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Carolyn  McCallum  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  at  224-0849. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  February  7,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  programs,  and  review  of  the 
fiscal  year  1985  DOD  military  authori- 
zation request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 7,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  to 
consider  the  President's  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WHO  CARES  ABOUT  DEFICITS? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Marvin  Stone,  the  eminent  editor 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  has 
written  one  of  the  best  pieces  on  the 
deficits  that  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
read. 

It  is  so  well  done  that  I  think  all 
Members  of  Congress  should  read  it 
because,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  tells 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  while 
it  may  be  hard  to  swallow,  we  better 
get  ready  to  do  what  he  suggests,  or 
we  are  in  trouble. 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Who  Cares  About  Deficits? 
(By  Marvin  Stone) 

Our  cover  story  this  week  tells  the  bad 
news:  We  are  In  for  another  whopping 
budget  deficit,  one  that  probably  will  hit 
200  billion  dollars  before  the  last  cent  is 
spent. 

And  our  overall  national  debt— it's  racing 
toward  2  trillion  dollars. 

Doesn't  anyone  care?  Well,  it  turns  out 
that  while  sophisticated  economists  and 
politicians  in  Washington  gnaw  at  the  pros 
and  cons,  people  out  there  do  care.  The  arti- 
cle below  reflects  the  agony  we  see  in  much 
of  our  mail  and  in  editorials  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 
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By  Roger  Clawson 


The  Billings  i Monti  Gazette 
America    is    suffering    a    hemorrhage    of 
debt,  and  the  two  men  best  able  to  stanch 
that  wound  are  avowed  enemies. 

The  story  of  federal  deficits  draining  the 
strength  of  our  nation  is  now  a  familiar  one. 
With  1.4  trillion  dollars  in  debt,  the  gov- 
ernment is  spending  200  billion  dollars  more 
than  it  receives  each  year. 

The  government  borrows  the  difference, 
taking  half  the  cash  available  for  loans  of 
any  kind.  Interest  rates  soar.  Industrial 
growth  slows.  Unemployment  rises.  Home 
buyers  are  priced  out  of  the  market.  Loggers 
are  laid  off.  The  chain  reaction  seems  to 
have  no  end. 

Ronald  Reagan  campaigned  against 
Jimmy  Carters  60-billion-dollar  annual  defi- 
cits. 

Now.  Reagan  is  sending  budgets  to  Con- 
gress asking  for  200-billion-dollar  annual 
deficits. 

The  supply  siders'  grand  plan  for  recovery 
has  proven  to  be  not  worth  the  bar  napkin 
on  which  the  Laffer  curve  was  first  drawn. 
The  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut  [was  estimate  tol 
trim  federal  revenues  by  750  billion  dollars 
over  five  years. 

Supply  siders  claimed  that  taxpayers 
given  a  break  would  save  their  money, 
making  it  available  for  industrial  growth. 

It  hasn't  worked.  Savings  have  actually 
decreased.  Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  *  *  *  bal- 
ance-of-trade  deficit  is  growing. 

The  solution  is  not  to  be  found  in  Repub- 
lican supply-side  magic.  Nor  does  it  lurk  in  a 
revised  Democratic  New  Deal. 

The  solution  is  painful,  but  it  lies  within 
the  grasp  of  two  men.  two  men  from  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  political  spectrum— Ronald 
Reagan  and  Thomas  'Tip  "  O'Neill. 

The  President  and  the  Democratic  leader 
of  the  House  are  two  stubborn  men.  men 
married  to  opposing  ideologies. 
Both  want  the  deficit  reduced. 
O'Neill  is  ready  to  raise  taxes  and  cut  de- 
fense spending  but  not  to  cut  domestic 
spending. 

Reagan  opposes  a  tax  increase,  demands 
increases  in  defense  spending,  but  is  eager 
to  cut  domestic  spending. 

But  the  deadlock  need  not  be.  The  two 
archfoes  could  l)ecome  history's  heroes 
without  compromising  their  principles.  The 
crisis  is  too  great  and  too  grave  to  admit 
partisan  squabbles.  There  is  blame  enough 
to  go  around  and  work  for  all  willing  hauids. 
All  areas  must  be  attacked. 
Not  even  Reagan  can  defend  Pentagon 
contracts  that  allow  a  manufacturer  to 
charge  the  military  $200  for  a  49-cent 
wrench. 

Not  even  O'Neill  can  justify  Social  Securi- 
ty payments  to  millionaires. 

But  no  recent  American  President  has 
ever  t>een  in  a  better  position  to  wage  peace 
aggressively  and  trim  the  need  for  military 
buildup  than  the  superhawk  Ronald 
Reagan.  He.  more  than  anyone  else,  should 
want  the  military  machine  that  is  his  pride 
to  be  efficient. 

And  few  liberals  have  ever  had  the  politi- 
cal strength  to  insist  that  social  services 
must  be  adequate  but  rigorously  policed  for 
waste.  O'Neill  has  a  chance,  perhaps  a  van- 
ishing opportunity,  to  save  this  nation's 
social  conscience  from  fiscal  catastro- 
phe.' •  • 

If  the  two  most  powerful  party  leaders  do 
not  bury  the  hatchet,  they  could  bury  the 
country. 


But  there  is  an  alternative.  They  could  be 
remembered  as  the  great  adversaries  who 
delivered  their  nation  from  adversity.* 


S  1285— EDUCATION  AND 
ECONOMIC  SECURITY  ACT 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
11.  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  reported  S.  1285, 
the  Education  for  Economic  Security 
Act,  as  an  original  bill.  It  was  the 
product  of  a  major  cooperative  effort 
within  the  committee  that  is  focused 
primarily  on  improving  the  subject 
and  teaching  skills  of  working  mathe- 
matics and  science  teachers.* 


into  government,  and  organizations 
like  the  Tennessee  Intercollegiate 
State  Legislature  help  in  this  regard.  I 
look  forward  to  helping  this  organiza- 
tion in  my  State,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  be  supportive  of  similar 
organizations  in  their  States.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  TENNESSEE 
INTERCOLLEGIATE  STATE  LEG- 
ISLATURE 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  acquaint 
my  colleagues  with  an  outstanding  or- 
ganization of  college  students  in  my 
State,  the  Tennessee  Intercollegiate 
State  Legislature. 

For  nearly  20  years,  this  group  has 
conducted  an  annual  statewide  general 
assembly  to  give  representatives  of 
Tennessee's  250,000  college  students  a 
chance  to  discuss  State  affairs  and  ex- 
press the  opinions  of  college  students 
on  major  issues.  In  that  time,  thou- 
sands have  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram and  have  become  more  familiar 
with  the  operations  and  problems  of 
State  government. 

TISL  is  particularly  notable  because 
it  is  not  an  arm  of  any  college  or  gov- 
ernmental entity.  It  is  an  independent, 
not-for-profit  corporation  founded  and 
managed  by  the  students  themselves. 
At  each  general  assembly,  officers  are 
elected  to  administer  the  organization 
for  the  coming  year.  They  have  com- 
plete responsibility  for  the  organiza- 
tion's financial  and  administrative  af- 
fairs, and  they  manage  them  in  a  most 
laudable  manner. 

While  we  were  in  recess  during  De- 
cember, TISL  completed  its  first  state- 
wide fundraising  campaign.  Many  of 
our  State's  most  important  businesses 
made  substantial  donations,  including 
Hospital  Corporation  of  America,  First 
American  Bank,  US  Bank,  South  Cen- 
tral Bell,  Lillards  Pharmacy,  Third 
National  Bank,  and  Bone  &  Woods,  at- 
torneys. Esquire  Magazine,  which  is 
based  in  New  York,  also  made  a  major 
contribution.  So.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  are  we  fortunate  to  have  an  out- 
standing organization  such  as  the  Ten- 
nessee Intercollegiate  State  Legisla- 
ture, but  we  are  fortunate  to  have  far- 
sighted  business  leaders  willing  to  sup- 
port such  a  fine  organization. 

TISL  officials  have  asked  me  to 
serve  as  honorary  cochairman  for  the 
1984  fundraising  campaign,  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  serving  in  this  ca- 
pacity. 

It  is  important  to  attract  this  Na- 
tion's  most    promising    young   people 


THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT  AND  ABORTION 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  recent- 
ly received  a  letter  from  law  professor 
Lynn  Wardle  of  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity on  the  subject  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment and  abortion.  I  am  asking  that  it 
be  placed  in  the  Record,  because  I 
think  it  will  give  my  colleagues  who 
insist  there  is  no  such  connection 
something  to  think  about  while 
making  such  claims. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  suspicious  of 
the  fact  that  those  who  claim  there  is 
no  connection  are  the  same  people 
who  strenuously  resist  amending  the 
proposed  amendment  to  say  so.  As  Lin- 
coln Oliphant  of  the  Senate  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee  put  it  in  a 
recent  article: 

Doubt  is  all  too  natural  when  proponents 
of  a  measure  refuse  to  spell  out  what  they 
aver  is  there  implicity.  If  an  exception  is 
really  there,  sub  silentio.  why  not  remove 
all  doubt  by  writing  it  down?  i National 
Review,  June  24.  1983.) 

In  a  matter  of  this  importance,  it  is 
simply  not  enough  to  wait  and  "let  the 
courts  decide."  As  Professor  Wardle 
states: 

For  a  member  of  Congress  to  pass  the 
buck  to  the  courts  in  this  instance  would 
not  only  be  a  crude  political  act.  but  would 
constitute  deserting  a  constitutional  post  in 
a  time  of  crisis. 

He  quotes  Justice  Harlan's  comment 
that: 

Legislatures  are  ultimate  guardians  of  the 
liberties  and  welfare  of  the  people  in  quite 
as  great  a  degree  as  the  courts. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  recommend 
this  letter  to  the  Senate,  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

Orem.  Utah 
January  16,  1983. 
Hon.  Jake  Gam. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Garn:  In  recent  weeks  I 
have  read  in  several  publications  that  cer- 
tain lawyers,  law  professors,  and  political  of- 
ficials have  expressed  their  opinion  that  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  as  presently 
worded,  has  nothing  to  do  with  abortion. 
Several  of  them  have  suggested  that  if  the 
ERA  were  enacted  it  would  have  no  effect 
upon  the  legality  or  funding  of  abortion. 

As  you  know.  I  am  a  Professor  of  Law  at 
Brigham  'Young  University  and  I  have  de- 
voted considerable  time  to  studying  and 
writing  about  constitutional  issues  relating 
to  abortion.  The  potential  impact  of  the 
ERA  on  abortion  is  a  subject  of  great  pro- 
fessional and  personal  interest  to  me.  For 
that  reason.  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you 
to  express  my  personal  opinion  aljout  what 


impact  passage  of  the  ERA,  as  presently 
worded,  would  have  on  the  constitutional 
issues  of  abortion  restriction  and  funding. 

In  my  opinion,  passage  of  the  ERA  un- 
questionably could  set  in  constitutional  con- 
crete the  judicially-created  doctrine  of  abor- 
tion-on-demand and  could  result  in  manda- 
tory public  funding  for  nontherapeutic 
abortions.  While  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  interpret 
the  ERA  in  that  manner,  yet  if  the  ERA  is 
passed  in  its  present  form  those  are  predict- 
able consequences. 

Offhand.  I  can  think  of  three  separate 
lines  of  argument  by  which  the  ERA.  in  its 
present  form,  could  be  construed  by  the 
courts  in  a  radically  pro-abortion  manner. 

FMrst.  any  restrictions  on  abortion  or  abor- 
tion funding  could  be  held  to  violate  the 
ERA  as  unlawful  discrimination  against 
women.  Obviously  restrictions  on  abortion 
and  abortion  funding  impact  more  directly 
upon  women  than  men  since  only  women 
can  become  pregnant.  And  while  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  pregnancy  has  been 
held  not  to  violate  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, we  must  remember  that  the  purpose 
of  the  ERA  is  to  outlaw  much  of  the  sex-im- 
pacting discrimination  that  is  allowed  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  (i.e.,  it  is  be- 
cause the  Fourteenth  Amendment  does  not 
go  far  enough  to  prohibit  certain  types  of 
discrimination  that  impact  upon  one  sex 
that  the  ERA  is  being  pushed).  Thus,  it 
would  not  be  unexpected  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  hold  that  pregnancy-related  re- 
strictions violate  the  ERA.  And  since  several 
members  of  the  Court  have  already  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  abortion  is  just  an- 
other method  of  "treating"  pregnancy,  it 
would  seem  logical  for  the  Court  to  hold 
that  laws  discriminating  against  any  par- 
ticular method  of  "treating"  a  pregnancy 
(i.e.,  abortion  restrictions  or  abortion  fund- 
ing restrictions)  impermissibly  discriminate 
against  women  and  violate  the  ERA. 

Second,  passage  of  the  ERA  while  the  doc- 
trine of  abortion-on-demand  established  in 
Roe  V.  Wade  and  its  progeny  is  in  full  flower 
could  be  seen  as  evidence  of  the  intent  to  le- 
gitimate and  crystalize  through  an  express 
constitutional  amendment  the  abortion  de- 
cisions. When  the  ERA  was  proposed  by 
Congress  the  first  time,  the  Supreme  Court 
had  not  yet  decided  Roe  or  declared  its  radi- 
cal abortion  doctrine.  Abortion  was  still  pro- 
hibited or  restricted  in  all  50  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  But  now.  the  legal 
landscape  has  changed  dramatically.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  practically  all 
abortion  restrictions  unconstitutional.  We 
have  been  told  that  the  Constitution  implic- 
itly guarantees  the  right  to  abortion-on- 
demand  as  created  in  Roe.  the  right  of  mar- 
ried women  to  obtain  abortions  without 
s(X)usal  consent  as  declared  in  Planned  Par- 
enthood V.  Danjorth,  the  right  of  minors  to 
get  abortions  without  parental  consent  as 
established  in  Planned  Parenthood  and  Bel- 
lotti.  the  right  of  abortionists  to  perform 
abortions  without  disclosing  the  facts  of 
fetal  development  as  declared  in  Akron,  etc. 
In  view  of  present  status  quo  in  abortion 
law.  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to 
pass  the  ERA  without  some  clear,  authorita- 
tive, congressional  repudiation  of  the  abor- 
tion decisions.  In  the  absence  of  any  explicit 
negation  of  the  current  abortion  doctrine,  it 
would  be  easy  for  the  Court  to  hold  that  the 
right  of  abortion  privacy,  in  all  of  its  exces- 
sive and  repugnant  manifestations,  has  been 
tacitly  incorporated  within  the  ERA.  and 
that  attempts  to  restrict  or  regulate  abor- 
tion violate  the  ERA. 


Finally,  the  obvious  susceptivity  of  the 
ERA  to  pro-abortion  interpretations  has 
been  raised  in  hearings  held  in  both  houses 
of  congress  by  serious  constitutional  schol- 
ars, respected  legal  experts,  and  knowledge- 
able members  of  congress.  It  is  undeniable 
that  congress  is  aware  that  the  ERA  in  its 
present  form  could  be  interpreted  in  a  defi- 
nitely pro-abortion  manner.  Many  of  the 
most  prominent  and  vocal  supporters  of  the 
ERA.  both  in  and  out  of  congress,  are  out- 
spoken advocates  of  "reproductive  free- 
dom." i.e.,  abortion-on-demand  and  publicly 
funded  abortion.  Thus,  passage  of  the  ERA 
in  its  present  form,  without  any  clear  and 
explicity  congressional  action  to  prevent  a 
pro-abortion  interpretation,  would  signify  at 
least  a  lack  of  congressional  intent  that  the 
ERA  not  be  interpreted  to  set  in  concrete 
the  right  to  abortion-on-demand,  and  could 
be  seen  as  evidence  of  a  tacit  congressional 
intent  that  the  ERA  should  be  so  interpret- 
ed. 

In  light  of  these  three  separate  grounds 
for  interpreting  the  ERA  so  as  to  secure  the 
right  to  abortion-on-demand  and  even  abor- 
tion funding.  I  believe  that  it  is  irresponsi- 
ble for  anyone  to  give  assurances  that  the 
ERA  could  not  be  given  a  strongly  pro-abor- 
tion interpretation.  Remember,  if  it  is 
passed  and  ratified,  the  ERA  will  be  inter- 
preted by  the  same  department  (the  Su- 
preme Court)  which  was  able  to  interpret 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  give  us  Roe  v. 
Wade.  Planned  Parenthood  v.  Danforth.  Co- 
lautti  v.  Franklin.  Akron,  etc.,  even  without 
an  amendment  written  and  promoted  by  the 
advocates  of  greater  abortion  rights. 

Those  who  oppose  congressional  action  to 
clarify  this  matter  by  arguing  that  the  ERA 
has  nothing  to  do  with  abortion  are  irre- 
sponsible in  another  way  as  well.  We  must 
not  forget  that  "legislatures  are  ultimate 
guardians  of  the  liberties  and  welfare  of  the 
people  in  quite  as  great  a  degree  as  the 
courts."  Missouri  K.  &  T.  R.  Co.  v.  May,  194 
U.S.  267.270  (1904)  (Harlan.  J.).  Indeed,  the 
task  of  amending  the  constitution  is  specifi- 
cally and  exclusively  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  legislative  (or  convention) 
branches  of  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments—not the  judicial  branch  or  the  legis- 
lative branch.  It  is  a  nondelegable  constitu- 
tional responsibility.  For  members  of  con- 
gress to  refuse  to  address  serious  questions 
about  the  meaning  and  intent  of  a  proposed 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to  merely 
shrug  their  shoulders  as  if  to  say  "we'll  let 
the  courts  worry  about  that."  is  a  serious 
breach  of  trust.  For  a  member  of  congress 
to  pass  the  buck  to  the  courts  in  this  in- 
stance would  not  only  be  a  crude  political 
act  but  would  constitute  deserting  a  consti- 
tutional post  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

Regardless  of  how  one  feels  about  the  pro- 
posed ERA  or  about  the  doctrine  of  abor- 
tion-on-demand, it  would  seem  incumbant 
upon  all  persons  of  good  faith  to  insist  that 
congress  honestly  perform  its  constitutional 
obligation  to  the  people  of  this  country  and 
squarely  address  this  hard  question.  This 
could  be  done  by  adding  brief  clarifying  lan- 
guage to  the  test  of  the  proposed  ERA,  by 
adding  clarifying  language  to  the  enabling 
act  or  the  Resolution  embodying  the  ERA, 
or  even  by  including  an  explicit,  unequivocal 
statement  in  a  relevant  committee  report, 
especially  if  that  language  were  brought  to 
the  attention  of  all  members  of  congress  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  elicit  their  clear  assent 
when  they  vote  for  the  ERA. 

Finally,  it  is  worth  noting  that  for  nearly 
a  century  the  Utah  Constitution  has  given 
women  full  political  and  legal  equality.  Arti- 
cle IV.  II  of  our  state  Constitution  reads: 


"The  rights  of  citizens  of  the  SUte  of 
Utah  to  vote  and  hold  office  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  sex.  Both 
male  and  female  citizens  of  this  State  shall 
enjoy  equally  all  civil,  political  and  religious 
rights  and  privileges." 

Note  that  on  its  face  this  provision  of  the 
Utah  Constitution  appears  to  be  as  open- 
ended  and  unrestricted  as  the  ERA.  Why, 
then,  do  many  people  in  Utah  have  such  a 
mistrust  of  the  ERA? 

I  believe  that  the  answer  to  that  question 
has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  Utah's  commit- 
ment to  equal  rights  arises  from  its  belief  in 
the  equal  worth  under  law  of  all  human 
beings— a  value  which  not  only  makes  sex 
discrimination  unacceptable  but  which 
makes  abortion  an  abhorent  practice.  More- 
over, the  failure  of  the  supporters  of  the 
ERA  to  accept  reasonable  proposed  con- 
structions or  clarifications  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  such  as  the  Sensenbrenner  pro- 
posal, and  their  refusal  to  repudiate  radical 
interpretations  does  not  inspire  confidence 
in  reasonable  men  and  women.  The  Utah 
equal  rights  provision  was  enacted  at  a  time 
and  in  a  context  that  launched  it  on  a 
course  of  reasonable  and  careful  applica- 
tion. The  Utah  state  courts,  likewise,  have 
been  faithful  to  their  role  as  interpreters 
and  have  given  it  a  reasonable  construction. 
By  way  of  contrast,  the  radicalism  of  many 
ERA  supporters  and  the  unrestrained  judi- 
cial activism  of  the  federal  courts,  especially 
pertaining  to  abortion,  threaten  fundamen- 
tal values  and  institutions  that  Utahans 
hold  sacred. 

Thus.  I  hope  that  you  will  do  all  you  can 
to  insist  that  the  ERA  is  officially  and  ex- 
plicitly clarified  by  Congress  when  it  comes 
up  for  consideration.  For  regardless  of  one's 
opinion  about  advisability  of  the  ERA  or  its 
potential  effect  on  abortion  and  other  im- 
portant legal  issues,  the  only  responsible 
course  is  for  Congress  to  squarely  and  di- 
rectly face  those  isswes-  before  voting  on  the 
ERA.  «^ 

Very  truly  yours. 

Lynn  D.  Wardle.* 


IN  MEMORY  OF  ROBERT  E. 
WEINTRAUB 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  lost 
a  great  public  servant  with  the  death 
of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Weintraub,  senior 
economist  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

Recently,  his  dear  friend  and  a  great 
economist  in  his  own  right.  Dr.  David 
Meiselman,  gave  a  moving  tribute  to 
Bob  at  a  conference  on  international 
monetary  issues  dedicated  to  his 
memory.  I  would  like  to  submit  Dave's 
remarks  to  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  all  those  who  knew  and  appreciated 
Bob's  many  years  of  service  to  the 
Congress. 

The  remarks  follow: 

In  Memory  of  Robert  E.  Weintraub 
(By  David  I.  Meiselman)  ' 
It    is    difficult    to   speak    with    you    this 
evening  in  memory  of  our  dear  friend  and 


'  Remarks  presented  at  a  conference  of  the  Cato 
Institute.  "World  Debt  and  the  Monetary  Order." 
January  20.  1984.  Washington.  D.C. 
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colleague.  Bob  Weinlraub— especially  in 
words  appropriate  to  his  life,  his  spirit,  his 
uniqueness,  his  accomplishments  and  the 
void  that  has  l)een  left  by  his  untimely 
death. 

Bob  was  so  close  to  so  much  of  my  own 
life  for  so  long,  since  we  were  both  graduate 
students  as  the  University  of  Chicago  more 
than  30  years  ago.  that,  as  life  goes  on.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  Bob  is  no 
longer  with  us.  Yet.  like  many  of  you.  I  am 
reminded  of  Bob  almost  every  day. 

For  years  we  saw  each  other  frequently 
and  we  spoke  almost  daily,  as  Bob.  with 
some  puzzle  and  dismay,  would  tell  me 
about  the  latest  monetary  statistics  and  the 
most  recent  Federal  Reserve  rationalization 
why  they  were  doing  the  best  possible  and 
much  better  than  an  ungrateful,  wayward 
country  deserved,  or  new  research  results  or 
an  old  idea  that  took  on  new  and  richer 
meaning,  or  Bob's  struggle  to  convert  good 
economics  and  an  understanding  of  and  a 
dedication  to  free  markets  and  political  lib- 
erty into  effective  and  acceptable  legisla- 
tion, or  Bob's  great  joy  and  pleasure  he 
shared  with  his  wife  Sue  at  a  family  celebra- 
tion, a  visit  with  one  of  their  children,  an 
afternoon  at  the  racetrack,  an  evening  at 
the  theater,  or  a  trip  to  Europe,  or  Bob's 
outrage  and  disappointment  at  craven  or 
misguided  behavior  and  attitudes  in  and  out 
of  government,  or  his  counsel,  sometimes  on 
the  money,  sometimes  not.  about  the  bond 
market  or  commodity  futures,  or  at>out  dis- 
cussing and  sharing  so  much  in  our  working 
and  personal  lives. 

For  Bob.  there  was  no  clear  distinction  be- 
tween his  work  and  the  rest  of  his  life,  a  re- 
flection of  the  fact  that  he  was  such  a 
whole,  such  an  integrated,  such  a  complete 
person,  what  his  forebears  would  call  a 
mensch.  He  represented  so  well  what,  in  an- 
other age  would  have  been  proudly  labeled 
as  the  republican  (small  r)  virtues  of  a  good 
citizen  of  the  republic,  the  virtues  of 
wisdom,  of  prudence,  of  generosity,  of  learn- 
ing, of  compassion,  of  responsibility,  of  fi- 
delity—and for  Bob  an  extra  portion  of  fun 
and  zest. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  this  country  and  to 
the  American  system  of  liberty  that  a  man 
like  Bob  Weinlraub  was  able  to  achieve  so 
much  and  in  so  doing  to  contribute  so  much 
to  the  rest  of  us.  Bob  grew  up  in  the  Bronx 
and  attended  public  schools,  all  under  quite 
ordinary  circumstances  for  the  time  and 
place.  His  parents  were  not  far  removed  in 
time  from  the  Pale  of  eastern  Eurojjean 
Jewry.  His  father  was  a  small  businessman 
In  the  garment  industry,  first  as  a  traveling 
salesman  selling  dresses.  Later  he  opened  a 
small  dress  shop  in  New  York  City.  Bob's 
two  brothers  went  into  different  businesses. 

Bob  started  college  at  Williams  College, 
and  he  and  Williams  chose  each  other 
almost  by  accident.  Bob  was  surprised  that 
he  ever  went  to  Williams,  and  Williams 
must  have  been  surprised  at  having  a  fresh- 
man like  him.  with  his  gutsy  street  smarts 
that  characterized  Bob  all  through  his  life. 
He  started  college  in  the  first  year  of  our 
direct  involvement  in  World  War  II.  Like  so 
many  other  college  students.  Bob  signed  up 
in  the  Navy  V-12  program.  At  the  end  of  his 
freshman  year  Bob  was  called  to  active  duty 
and  was  sent  to  a  V-12  unit  at  Dartmouth. 
After  a  heated  dispute  with  one  of  his  in- 
structors. Bob  left  Dartmouth  and  became  a 
Marine  infantryman. 

Bob  spent  the  rest  of  the  war  in  the  South 
Pacific,  landing  and  fighting  with  Marine 
amphibious  and  infantry  units  of  the 
Marine  Third  Division  on  their  bloody  road 


from  Guadalcanal  to  Iwo  Jima.  It  was  typi- 
cal of  Bob  that,  against  the  odds,  he  sur- 
vived both  the  fighting  itself  and  the  bitter- 
ness and  hatred  that  war  breeds  that  poison 
the  lives  of  victors  as  well  as  vanquished.  I 
recall  speaking  with  Bob  after  a  trip  to 
Japan  he  and  Sue  took  a  few  years  ago  that 
he  enjoyed  immensely.  He  told  me  of  the 
pleasure  and  the  special  interest  he  found  in 
his  contacts  with  the  Japanese  people.  I 
knew  some  of  Bobs  war  experiences  and 
how  deeply  he  felt  about  them,  so  I  asked 
how  he  felt  about  Japan  and  the  Japanese 
people  in  light  of  all  the  suffering,  death 
and  destruction  he  had  personally  experi- 
enced. Bob  turned  to  me  and  wisely  said 
that  war  is  essentially  impersonal,  that 
when  it  was  over  it  had  best  be  over,  and 
that  it  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  dote  on 
old  wrongs  and  old  wounds.  He  was  a  fight- 
er, he  did  not  forget,  but  he  was  not  a  pris- 
oner of  old  battles  once  the  battle  was  over, 
one  reason  he  was  able  to  work  so  success- 
fully on  Capitol  Hill. 

After  the  war  Bob  returned  to  Williams, 
received  his  B.A.  in  1948.  and  then  went  on 
to  graduate  school  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. At  Chicago  he  started  serious  study  of 
economics,  but  like  many  of  us  returning 
veterans,  he  had  no  immediate  or  career 
goal  of  becoming  either  a  professor  or  a  pro- 
fessional economist.  Also,  like  most  of  us.  he 
started  out  not  much  different  from  the 
conventional  New  Deal  liberal  statist  that 
dominated  American  universities  at  that 
time.  It  was  Milton  Friedman  and  the  rest 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  that  shook  him 
up  and  opened  his  eyes  and  his  mind  to  the 
virtues  and  problems  of  free  markets  and 
free  men.  Although  Bob  later  went  on  to 
achieve  deserved  fame  for  his  studies  in  the 
field  of  monetary  economics,  he  first  spe- 
cialized in  labor  economics.  His  Ph.  D.  dis- 
sertation. "The  Productive  Capacity  of 
Rural  and  Urban  Labor."  was  summarized 
in  an  article  in  "The  Journal  of  Political 
Economy."  To  help  gather  material  for  his 
research,  and  to  help  gather  money  to  live 
on.  Bob  worked  in  the  Ford  assembly  plant 
in  South  Chicago. 

Bob's  first  professional  job  was  at  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research  in  New- 
York  where,  under  the  direction  of  Al 
Reese,  he  worked  with  Donald  Jacobs,  now 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Manage- 
ment at  Northwestern  University,  on  re-esti- 
mating the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the 
early  years  of  this  century.  Their  research 
showed  that  the  old  estimates  were  in  error 
and  that  the  correctly  measured  price  index 
was  significantly  lower  than  originally  esti- 
mated. Among  other  things,  the  revised 
price  statistics  eliminated  an  apparent  earli- 
er puzzle  why.  in  spite  of  substantial  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  aggregate,  there  was 
little  or  no  measured  growth  of  real  wages 
in  the  U.S.  in  the  decade  or  so  before  World 
War  I. 

Bob  continued  in  the  labor  economics 
area.  He  taught  at  Northwestern  for  a  year 
before  spending  a  decade,  from  the  mid-fif- 
ties to  the  mid-sixties,  teaching  at  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York  where  he  had  an  unusual- 
ly large  number  of  outstanding  students 
such  as  Sam  Peltzman,  Bette  Mahoney. 
Dave  ONeil  and  Alan  Pechter.  He  wrote 
papers  on  wages,  unemployment  and  labor 
productivity,  as  well  as  one  of  the  first 
modern  attempts  since  Malthus  to  apply 
rigorous  economic  analysis  to  the  analysis 
of  birth  rates  and  population. 

Bob  entered  the  field  of  monetary  eco- 
nomics, almost  by  accident.  I  believe  that  I 
have  some  responsibility  for  that,  and  to 
some  extent  so  does  Allan  Meltzer. 


In  1963  Wright  Patman  finally  attained 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  initi- 
ate an  extensive  study  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, the  first  such  Congressional  study  in 
the  then  fifty  year  history  of  the  Federal 
Reserve.  He  turned  to  Allan  Meltzer  for 
help  in  setting  up  and  staffing  the  study.  I 
was  then  at  the  Treasury  working  for  Paul 
Volcker,  which  pleased  neither  of  us.  Allan 
suggested  that  Patman  hire  me  to  help  initi- 
ate the  study.  Soon  after.  Bob  was  also 
hired  to  spend  two  days  a  week  working  for 
the  Banking  Committee  while  he  continued 
teaching  at  City  College.  Five  or  six  months 
later  I  left  the  Banking  Committee  to  teach 
at  Johns  Hopkins.  Bob  assumed  more  and 
more  responsibility  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
study,  and  became  its  senior  author  and  su- 
pervisor. The  extensive  hearings  and  the 
study  as  a  whole,  especially  the  pathbreak- 
ing  paper  by  Karl  Brunner  and  Allan 
Meltzer,  made  an  important  contribution  to 
lifting  some  of  the  mystery  surrounding  the 
process,  the  content  and  the  effects  of  mon- 
etary policies,  and  to  initiating  the  applica- 
tion of  positive  economics  to  the  analysis  of 
how  the  Fed,  in  fact,  carried  out  its  mone- 
tary policy  requirements. 

Even  after  Bob  moved  to  the  West  Coast 
to  teach  at  the  University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara,  he  maintained  contacts  with 
the  Banking  Committee  as  he  started  to 
write  extensively  in  his  new  field  of  mone- 
tary economics,  including  a  well  received 
college  text.  In  1973,  he  was  asked  to  return 
to  the  House  Banking  Committee  on  a  full- 
time  basis  as  Senior  Economist  with  pri- 
mary staff  responsibility  for  monetary 
policy  questions  but  involved  also  with 
other  Banking  Committee  concerns. 

For  the  next  decade.  Bob  mainly  worked 
on  Capitol  Hill.  For  a  brief  period  in  1975  he 
left  the  House  Banking  Committee  for  the 
Treasury  where  he  was  chiefly  involved  in 
the  New  York  City  financial  crisis.  The  ex- 
perience left  Bob  even  more  skeptical  about 
the  feasibility  and  merit  to  government  bail- 
outs and  interventions  in  financial  and 
other  markets.  On  this  score  I  recall  Bobs 
telling  me  about  the  time  he  had  phoned 
William  Isaac.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  to  congratulate 
him  because,  after  the  failure  of  the  Penn 
Square  Bank,  the  F.D.I.C.  had  agreed  to 
guarantee  only  those  deposits  it  had  insured 
rather  than,  as  the  F.D.I.C.  had  usually 
done,  bailing  out  all  of  the  deposits  and  de- 
positors. 

Bob  then  returned  to  Capitol  Hill  and 
became  Senior  Economist  for  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee.  (He  later  returned  to 
the  House  Banking  Committee  before  shift- 
ing to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  staff.) 

For  some  years  Bob  had  been  aware  of  the 
serious  damage  done  by  discretionary  Feder- 
al Reserve  policies,  by  money  growth  that 
was  too  high,  leading  to  inflation,  by  unsta- 
ble money  growth,  that  was  the  primary 
cause  of  short-period  economic  instability, 
and  by  the  costly  and  maddening  conse- 
quences of  the  avoidable  uncertainty  sur- 
rounding the  conduct  of  monetary  policy 
and  the  growth  of  money,  itself.  Bob  was 
also  convinced  that,  as  in  the  1930's.  much 
of  the  explosive  growth  of  government  was 
a  response  to  many  of  the  consequences  of 
poor  monetary  policy,  and  that  little 
progress  could  be  made  in  taming  Leviathan 
until  there  was  either  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  Fed  performance  under  current  ar- 
rangements or  the  adoption  of  a  better  set 
of  monetary  arrangements.  As  if  still  more 


evidence  was  needed.  Bob  would  point  to 
the  inability  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
to  shrink  government,  or  even  to  slow  its 
growth  significantly,  once  the  Fed  induced 
recession  started  in  mid-1981,  six  months 
after  the  new  administration  took  office. 

To  improve  the  management  of  monetary 
policy  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Con- 
gress, which  has  the  constitutional  author- 
ity over  monetary  policy  and  the  Federal 
Reserve,  Bob  developed  the  idea  of  mone- 
tary targets,  requiring  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve present  to  Congress  a  plan  for  M-1 
growth  for  the  next  year  linked  to  a  proce- 
dure for  what  he  believed  would  be  effective 
Congressional  oversight. 

In  March  1975  Congress  passed  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  133  which  required 
that  the  Fed  report  targets  for  money 
growth  and  then  to  report  to  Congress  on 
the  achievement  of  those  targets.  Bob.  and 
many  others,  were  optimistic  that  the  tar- 
gets would  be  a  significant  step  towards  the 
achievement  of  noninflationary.  steady  and 
predictable  money  growth.  Even  though 
Congress  did  not  mandate  specific  numeri- 
cal targets  of  money  growth.  Congress  did 
require  that  the  Fed  adopt  a  target,  and  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  was  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  would  then  take  seriously  hitting 
the  target.  Bob,  and  by  Bob's  account  to  me, 
such  Capitol  Hill  veterans  as  Senator  Prox- 
mire,  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  targets, 
never  considered  that  the  Fed  would  at- 
tempt to  flout  the  intent  of  Congress  and 
then  succeed  in  doing  so.  Although  Bob  had 
a  keen  sense  of  Capitol  Hill  realities,  it  also 
came  as  a  great  and  unpleasant  surprise  and 
a  bitter  disappointment  that  Congress, 
itself,  would  be  so  unmoved  and  unrespon- 
sive when  the  Federal  Reserve,  first  under 
Arthur  Burns,  then  under  Paul  Volcker, 
turned  the  targets  exercise  into  a  disgrace- 
ful sham. 

Bob  felt  deeply  about  the  utter  failure  of 
the  monetary  targets  he  had  fathered  and 
the  fact  that,  after  all  the  research,  after  all 
of  the  conferences,  after  all  of  the  Congres- 
sional hearings,  and  after  the  legislation, 
itself,  there  had  been  essentially  no  im- 
provement in  Federal  Reserve  performance 
or  in  Federal  Reserve  accountability  for 
their  actions,  and  on  Capitol  Hill  there  had 
been  little  or  no  change  in  the  long  standing 
failure  of  Congress  to  monitor  the  Fed  ef- 
fectively or  to  exercise  its  Constitutional  re- 
sponsibility for  monetary  policy.  In  recent 
years  Bob  would  often  repeat  Mike  Ham- 
burgers rhetorical  question  about  the  ab- 
sence of  significant  structural  change  and 
the  economic  policies  of  both  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  the  Reagan  Administration 
when  Mike  noted.  "How  can  you  expect 
things  to  be  different  when  nothing  has 
changed." 

Many  times  we  discussed  the  fact,  espe- 
cially disquieting  to  students  of  Milton 
Friedman,  that  knowledge  itself  is  rarely 
enough  to  insure  better  public  policies.  We 
came  to  understand  that  rules  determine,  or 
at  least  fundamentally  shape,  results. 
Therefore,  to  achieve  better  results  it  was 
necessary  to  use  knowledge  to  shape  effec- 
tive rules.  Although  Bob  was  generally  a 
confirmed  and  cockeyed  optimist,  his  opti- 
mism did  not  extend  to  the  future  conduct 
or  results  of  monetary  policy  under  current 
arrangements,  and  until  his  death  five 
months  ago  he  continued  to  do  research  on 
workable  monetary  rules  mandated  by  law. 

During  the  years  on  the  Hill.  Bob  was 
always  engaged  in  serious  economic  re- 
search, mainly  in  monetary  economics,  in 
addition  to  the  applied  economics  he  prac- 


ticed as  a  Congressional  staff  economist  and 
counselor.  In  this  decade  alone  his  work  re- 
sulted in  more  than  30  publications.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  among  the  hundreds 
of  Congressional  staffers  Bob's  research  and 
publications  were  unique.  His  contributions 
have  an  important  place  in  the  growing 
body  of  research  and  analysis  about  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  role  of  money  and  the 
conduct  of  monetary  policy.  I  briefly  note 
his  research,  now  cited  so  widely,  on  the 
lagged  connections  between  money  and 
prices  and  on  the  political  economy  of  Fed 
policies. 

I  note  also  Bob's  imaginative  plan  present- 
ed to  the  Gold  Commission  in  1981  to  re- 
store the  gold  certificate  reserve  require- 
ment as  a  means  for  achieving  slow  and 
stable  money  growth.  Unfortunately,  it 
failed  to  convince  the  Commission.  It  was 
not  pure  enough  for  the  gold  bugs,  who  also 
had  other  agendas;  it  was  too  threatening 
for  supporters  of  the  current  flawed  mone- 
tary arrangements.  There  are  also  the  two 
studies  he  completed  in  the  past  year. 
"International  Debt,  Crisis  and  Challenge: 
and  "International  Lending  by  U.S.  Banks: 
Practices.  Problems  and  Policies"  which,  in 
my  judgement,  place  in  proper  perspective 
the  serious  international  debt  problems  that 
you  are  discussing  at  this  conference. 

And,  during  most  of  this  decade  Bob  con- 
tinued to  teach  in  Virginia  Tech's  Graduate 
Economics  Program  in  Northern  Virginia  to 
the  delight  of  a  new  generation  of  grateful 
students. 

But  Bob's  lengthy  and  impressive  bibli- 
ography does  not  adequately  reflect  his 
unique  role  on  the  Hill,  in  Washington  and 
in  the  economics  profession.  In  a  city  much 
given  to  sham  and  to  shameless  self-serving 
abuse  of  the  public  trust  and  the  powers  of 
government,  and  in  an  area  of  economics 
and  economic  policy  much  given  to  illusion 
and  profound  ignorance.  Bob  consistently 
added  an  unusual  note  of  unfailing  dedica- 
tion as  well  as  refreshing  candor  and  real- 
ism. 

Yet.  he  was  able  to  work  with  a  wide 
range  of  people  of  differing  political  and 
economic  persuasions  and  affiliations  with- 
out compromising  his  own  intellectual  integ- 
rity and  his  dedication  to  liberty  and  the 
rule  of  law— even  in  the  conduct  of  mone- 
tary policy.  His  advice,  counsel  and  strong 
shoulders  were  widely  sought  out  and  fre- 
quently employed.  Some  of  the  results  of 
his  work  contained,  in  part,  in  the  Monetary 
Control  Act  of  1980,  are  now  seen  in  the  sys- 
tematic deregulation  of  the  banking  system 
and  financial  markets. 

So.  while  we  join  Sue.  their  five  children 
and  the  Weintraub  family  in  mourning 
Bob's  untimely  death,  both  for  their  loss 
and  ours,  and  as  we  try  to  understand  better 
what  shaped  this  man.  we  cannot  help  but 
celebrate  the  roots  and  the  system  that 
made  possible  such  a  full,  vital  and  memora- 
ble life  that  sets  such  a  good  example  and 
standard  for  all  of  us  and  for  our  children. 
We  thank  God  for  Bob  Weintraub's  life  and 
we  are  grateful  for  the  many  blessings  Bob 
Weintraub  bestowed  upon  us  and  upon  the 
country  he  loved,  whose  essence  he  under- 
stood and  which  he  always  served  with  un- 
common fidelity.* 


George  H.  Gate,  Jr.,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

General  Gate's  exemplary  career 
began  in  June  1952,  in  Nashville, 
where  he  enlisted  as  a  first  lieutenant. 
His  steady  rise  through  the  ranks 
brought  him  the  star  he  deserves,  and 
the  command  over  38.000  troops. 

His  is  the  only  brigade  designated  to 
handle  and  care  for  prisoners  of  war. 
Their  expertise,  dedication,  compe- 
tence and  high  level  of  training  they 
owe  to  their  commander,  General 
Gate. 

In  connection  with  this  tribute,  Mr. 
President,  may  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  salute  the  Reserve  units  of  the 
Armed  Forces  all  over  this  land.  They 
represent  the  Nation's  preparedness 
for  war  in  its  never-ending  quest  for 
peace.  Nowhere  is  the  spirit  of  the  Re- 
serves better  exemplified  than  in  the 
290th  Military  Police  Brigade. 

Mr.  President,  I  extend  my  sincere 
congratulations,  with  deep  respect,  to 
my  friend  General  Gate.  We  wish  him 
our  best  in  his  well-deserved  retire- 
ment from  an  illustrious  military 
career.* 


BRIG.  GEN.  GEORGE  H.  GATE, 
JR. 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  recognize  a  distinguished  American, 
a    Tennessee    volunteer.    Brig.    Gen. 


FRANK  PERATROVICH 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
Alaska  is  celebrating  its  25th  anniver- 
sary as  a  State  this  year  and  is  honor- 
ing those  whose  efforts  were  instru- 
mental in  the  drive  to  achieve  state- 
hood. I  would  like  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments of  my  colleagues'  time  to  com- 
ment on  the  contributions  of  Frank 
Peratrovich  to  the  State  of  Alaska. 

A  major  force  in  Alaska's  push  for 
statehood,  Frank  Peratrovich  died  on 
January  4,  1983,  at  the  age  of  88,  just 
hours  after  he  was  awarded  an  Alaska 
Statehood  Founder's  Medallion.  Par- 
ticipating in  Alaska  politics  for  over  30 
years,  Frank  Peratrovich  served  in  the 
territorial  house  of  representatives 
and  later  in  the  State  senate.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  55  elected  delegates 
who  helped  write  the  Alaska  State 
Gonstitution.  He  was  the  only  Native 
delegate  and  was  vice  president  of  the 
Alaska  Gonstitutional  Convention. 

His  contributions  were  not  limited  to 
politics.  He  was  active  in  union  orga- 
nizing as  well.  He  helped  found  the 
Purse  Seiners'  Union. 

Born  in  the  village  of  Klawock  in 
southeast  Alaska,  he  returned  there 
after  college  and  helped  his  family  run 
the  local  general  store  which  was  his 
primary  business  interest  throughout 
his  life.  He  served  as  mayor  of 
Klawock  for  20  years. 

Frank  Peratrovich  has  many  person- 
al achievements  and  we  Alaskans  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  those  achieve- 
ments. However,  Alaskans  not  only 
benefited  from  Frank  Peratrovich's 
role  as  a  public  servant,  they  benefited 
even  more  by  simply  knowing  him.  He 
was  a  warm,  kind  person.  My  father 
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and  FYank  Peratrovich  were  friends— a 
friendship  which  was  valued  by  all 
members  of  our  families.  To  have 
shared  the  friendship  of  Prank  Pera- 
trovich was  the  rare  opportunity  to 
have  shared  something  very  special. 
He  was  indeed  a  unique  person,  who 
was  loved  and  respected  by  all  who 
had  the  privilege  to  Itnow  him. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  reflect  upon  the  life  of  this  great 
Alaskan  and  thank  the  Senate  for  the 
time.* 


SALUTE  TO  SAN  DIEGOS  BOB 

TEAZE 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  an  out- 
standing public  servant  is  retiring 
after  25  years  with  the  city  govern- 
ment of  my  hometown,  San  Diego. 
Bob  Teaze  retires  as  assistant  city  at- 
torney on  February  9.  and  I  can  attest 
by  my  own  personal  experience  that 
the  city  of  San  Diego  will  greatly  miss 
his  expertise. 

During  the  11  years  that  I  served  as 
San  Diego's  mayor.  I  came  to  know 
Bob  well  as  I  saw  him  at  work,  and  as  I 
benefited  from  his  legal  advice.  Bob 
has  served  the  city  attorneys  office 
and  the  citisjens  of  San  Diego  with 
pride  and  unfailing  integrity.  For  all 
of  that.  I  would  like  to  thank  Bob  and 
to  wish  him  all  the  best  in  his  new  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  for  the 
record  an  article  from  the  San  Diego 
Union  by  Michael  Smolens.  and  re- 
quest it  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union.  Dec.  26.  1983] 
Officials  Praise  Robert  Teaze 
I  By  Michael  Smolen.s) 

Bob  Teaze  is  a  living  history  book  upon 
which  city  attorneys  have  relied  for  years 
for  snap  reference  checks. 

Teaze.  San  Diego's  assistant  city  attorney. 
Intends  to  leave  Feb.  9—25  years  to  the  day 
when  he  first  t>egan  prosecuting  misde- 
meanors for  the  city.  As  he  plimbed  the 
ladder  through  the  department.  Teaze  accu- 
mulated some  offbeat  stories  to  tell,  accom- 
plishments to  relish  and  nuggets  of  valuable 
information  to  dispense. 

'The  singular  characteristic  well  prob- 
ably miss  the  most  professionally  around 
here  is  his  memory. "  said  City  Attorney 
John  Witt.  "He  has  been  the  repository  of 
historical  information  about  city  govern- 
ment in  general  and  our  office  in  particular. 

"He  is  absolutely  amazing.  " 

Teaze.  58.  graciously  and  predictably  dis- 
misses such  praise.  "My  memory  is  not  what 
it  once  was. "  he  said,  adding  that  Witt  has 
been  in  the  department  almost  as  long  as  he 
has.  "so  my  historical  value  may  not  be  that 
great."" 

Wilt,  however,  will  not  be  contradicted. 

"Its  handy  to  have  someone  like  that 
around."  he  said.  "I  can't  remember  what  I 
had  for  breakfast." 

Teaze"s  retirement  will  carry  a  .semi  desig- 
nation for  a  while.  He  plans  to  hang  his  own 
shingle  and  blend  his  municipal  law  back- 
ground with  his  expertise  on  Japan  and 
knowledge  of  Japanese  firms— a  talent  that 
he  could  rarely  use  while  working  with  the 
city. 


Striking  out  into  the  private  sector  was 
something  Teaze  always  planned  to  do.  In 
fact,  his  is  one  of  those  bizarre  stories  that 
might  best  begin  with  the  line,  "A  funny 
thing  happened  to  me  on  the  way  to  .  . 

In  his  letter  of  resignation.  Teaze  told 
Witt  that  when  be  first  signed  on  as  a 
deputy  city  attorney  in  1959,  "I  had  the  in- 
tention of  staying  a  year  or  .so  and  then 
going  out  into  the  private  practice  of  law." 

But  one  position  led  to  another  and  now,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  the  man  with  the 
crusty  veneer— but  whom  Witt  says  has  a 
heart  of  gold— finally  will  do  what  be  origi- 
nally set  out  to  do. 

"It"s  t>een  great,""  Teaze  said.  Tve  partici- 
pated in  just  about  every  major  case,  major 
issue  that  has  confronted  this  office  over 
the  last  23  or  24  years  " 

Teaze's  low-key  demeanor  belies  his  globe- 
trotting early  years.  While  with  the  military 
and  the  State  Department  he  was  stationed 
in  such  exotic  locales  as  London,  Hong 
Kong.  Saigon.  Hanoi  and  Tokyo— his  place 
of  birth. 

The  son  of  an  oil  company  executive  who 
worked  in  Japan  until  World  War  II  loomed 
perilously  close.  Teaze  moved  to  San  Diego 
with  his  family  in  1940.  He  attended  Point 
Loma  High  School  but  ultimately  trans- 
ferred to  and  graduated  from  Deerfield 
Academy  in  Massachu-setts. 

Then  it  was  on  to  Dartmouth,  where  in 
1943  he  met  a  good-.sized  classmate  and  foot- 
ball player  named  Edwin  Miller  Jr..  now 
better  known  as  San  Diego  County's  district 
attorney. 

Teaze's  college  studies  were  suspended  by 
the  war.  He  was  drafted  by  the  Army,  which 
put  him  in  an  intensive  eight-hour-a-day 
Japanese  language  program.  He  was  to  be  a 
translator  and  interrogator  near  the  front 
lines,  but  the  war  ended  before  be  obtained 
such  an  assignment.  So  Teaze  was  sent  to 
Tokyo  with  the  occupation  forces  and  col- 
lected Japanese  documents  which  he  later 
helped  catalog  for  the  Library  of  Congress. 

He  returned  to  Dartmouth  and  graduated 
in  1949.  Within  a  year,  he  was  hired  as  a 
code  clerk  by  the  Slate  Department  and  was 
sent  to  Saigon  just  when,  in  Teaze"s  words, 
"the  French  were  starting  to  get  hit  hard  by 
what  was  then  called  the  Viet  Minh"'  (prede- 
cessors to  the  Viet  Cong).  Teaze  had  made 
several  trips  to  Hanoi  during  that  time. 

From  there  it  was  on  to  Hong  Kong  and 
then  to  Tokyo,  where  Teaze  became  an  in- 
vestigator, checking  out  the  backgrounds  of 
people  who  applied  for  Stale  Department 
jobs.  He  eventually  was  assigned  to  London, 
where  he  became  assistant  security  officer. 
It  was  there  that  a  significant  event  in  the 
history  of  Robert  Stewart  Teaze  took  place. 

"I  got  married  to  my  one  and  only  wife- 
Pat."  he  said. 

Teaze  eventually  went  to  the  Hastings 
School  of  Law  in  San  Pranci.sco.  graduated 
in  1958.  passed  the  bar  and  headed  to  San 
Diego  to  look  for  a  job.  There  were  no  open- 
ings at  the  city,  but  then-City  Attorney 
Jean  DuPaul  interviewed  Teaze  and  remem- 
bered that  his  mother— who  grew  up  in  San 
Diego— was  quite  a  tennis  player  in  her  day. 

""That  probably  had  .something  to  do  with 
him  choosing  me"  when  a  position  opened 
up.  Teaze  said  with  a  grin. 
.  There  were  15  attorneys  in  the  depart- 
ment at  the  time,  now  there  are  nearly  60. 
Teaze  kept  putting  off  his  foray  into  private 
practice  because  he  kept  moving  up.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  civil  division,  became  chief 
deputy  attorney  and,  in  September  1966, 
was  promoted  to  assistant  city  attorney. 
Teaze   finally   acknowledged   that   his   em- 


ployment with  the  city  could  not  be  classi- 
fied as  temporary. 

"I  guess  then  I  became  a  permanent 
figure."  he  said. 

His  favorite  case  involved  a  Pueblo  land 
boundary  dispute  which  he  lost  and  ap- 
pealed. During  the  interim,  he  was  able  to 
reach  a  settlement  that  was  favorable  for 
the  city.  Teaze  said  he  worked  nearly  three 
years  on  the  case. 

His  favorite  story  deals  with  his  unsuc- 
cessful prosecution  of  a  sailor  who  had  been 
charged  with  manslaughter  after  a  fatal  car 
accident.  Teaze  said  he  wanted  the  jury 
polled  and,  as  that  was  occurring,  the  wife 
and  brother  of  the  victim  charged  toward 
the  defendant.  Amid  the  courtroom  chaos 
the  judge  fumed  that  the  polling  of  the  jury 
forced  the  commotion. 

""You're  the  cause  of  this.  Teaze!"  he  told 
the  city's  prosecutor. 

When  things  appeared  to  settle  down,  the 
attorneys  were  called  to  the  bench  to  hash 
out  the  matter  with  the  judge.  Suddenly, 
the  defendant  w"as  seen  from  a  courtroom 
window  dashing  across  the  street  with  the 
victim's  brother  in  hot  pursuit.  The  brother 
chased  the  sailor  around  the  block  a  couple 
of  times,  caught  him  and  began  to  have  at 
him  when  k  couple  of  sheriff's  deputies  ar- 
rived, and  dragged  the  brother  away. 

'We  didn't  notice  he  (the  defenclant)  was 
gone"  from  the  courtoom.  Teaze  said,  laugh- 
ing. 

To  many,  Teaze  is  known  more  for  being 
.something  of  a  grouch  than  a  jokester  and 
story  teller. 

Witt  described  Teaze's  criticism  of  work 
done  improperly  as  "merciless." 

"He  scares  [jeople  to  death  until  they  get 
to  know  him."  Witt  said. 

Teaze  and  his  wife  plan  a  trip  to  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  after  leaving  the  city  attorney's 
office.  He  then  hopes  to  return  and  set  up 
practice  in  San  Diego,  which  he  says  '  is  one 
of  the  finest  places  to  live  in  the  world." 

""It  gives  you  .some  satisfaction  knowing 
you've  been  with  the  city  25  years  helping 
to  maintain  that,"  Teaze  said.* 
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NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATIONS 
BY  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  ETHICS 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  this  notice  of  a  Senate  em- 
ployee who  proposes  to  participate  in 
a  program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  government  or  a  foreign  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organization  in- 
volving travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Ira  H. 
Goldman  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Wilson  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Culture  Uni- 
versity in  Taiwan,  from  January  7 
through  15.  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Goldman  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chinese  Culture  University,  to  dis- 
cuss United  States-Taiwan  relations,  is 


in  the  interests  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Gerald  L. 
Grant  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Sasser, 
to  participate  in  a  program  sponsored 
by  the  Tunghai  University  in  Taipei, 
Taiwan,  from  January  15-22,  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Grant  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Tunghai  University,  to  discuss  United 
States-Taiwan  relations,  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States.* 


happen  in  terms  of  farm  income  in 
1984.* 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  INCO- 
HERENT AGRICULTURE 
BUDGET 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1985  demonstrates  a 
lack  of  understanding  about  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation's  farmers.  Al- 
though there  are  many  specific  pro- 
posals in  the  Agriculture  budget  that  I 
believe  are  ill-advised,  a  fundamental 
assumption  made  by  the  President's 
budget  is  in  direct  conflict  with  previ- 
ously released  economic  forecasts.  The 
contradiction  I  am  referring  to  is  cer- 
tain to  cause  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
in  the  coming  months  and,  in  effect, 
makes  the  Agriculture  budget  incoher- 
ent. 

The  faulty  assumption  is  found  in  a 
statement,  appearing  in  the  Presi- 
dents budget  submission,  that  net 
farm  cash  income  "is  expected  to 
reach  a  record  level  of  over  $42  billion 
in  1984."  That  statement  directly  con- 
tradicts official  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimates  that  were  included 
in  the  December  issue  of  Agricultural 
Outlook.  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's official  forecast,  net  farm 
cash  income  is  estimated  to  be  closer 
to  $35  billion,  a  drop  of  about  20  per- 
cent from  1983. 

To  the  administration  that  sent  us  a 
budget  with  a  $180  billion  deficit,  a 
miscalculation  of  $7  billion  might  be 
considered  a  minor  discrepancy.  How- 
ever, our  Nation's  farmers  are  likely  to 
find  that  discrepancy  very  costly  be- 
cause, based  on  that  assumption,  the 
administration's  budget  states: 

The  higher  income  will  enable  farmers  to 
repay  nwre  of  their  loans  and  result  in 
lower  target  price  deficiency  payments  in 
1984.  As  a  result,  total  1984  agriculture  out- 
lays are  expected  to  decline  by  more  than  50 
percent  from  1983. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  responsible  farm 
policy,  the  President  needs  to  make 
sure  ihe  left  hand  knows  what  the 
right  hand  is  doing.  More  important, 
he  must  make  sure  his  economic  anal- 
yses are  based  on  the  facts.  I  hope  the 
administration  will  advise  Congress 
soon    on    what    it    really    expects    to 


THE  ECONOMIC  EMERGENCY 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
farmers  of  Tennessee  and  every  other 
State  in  the  Union  were  recently  sub- 
jected to  yet  another  round  of  callous 
and  indifferent  treatment  by  this  ad- 
ministration. I  am  referring  to  action 
instigated  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  stipulating  that  $550 
million  of  the  $600  million  available 
under  the  economic  emergency  loan 
program  be  issued  in  the  form  of  loan 
guarantees  rather  than  direct  loans  to 
farmers  in  dire  economic  straits. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  this 
administration  has  refused  to  imple- 
ment the  EE  program,  which  Congress 
established  in  the  1981  farm  bill.  It 
took  court  action  in  the  case  of  Kjel- 
dahl  against  Block,  to  prod  USDA  into 
making  assistance  under  this  worthy 
program  available  to  farmers.  And  at 
first  blush,  it  appeared  that  Secretary 
Block  was  going  to  comply  with  the 
court  order  in  this  case.  Indeed,  based 
on  USDA  pronouncements  regarding 
the  EE  program,  many  farmers  in 
Tennessee  and  elsewhere  began  filling 
out  the  paperwork  or  making  inquiry 
about  the  availability  of  direct  loans 
under  the  EE  program. 

Mr.  Stockman  made  use  of  the  tool 
apportionment  to  change  this  scenar- 
io. In  so  doing,  he  pulled  the  rug  out 
from  under  countless  farm  borrowers 
and  the  net  effect  of  his  actions  will  be 
many  farmers  going  without  assist- 
ance under  the  EE  program.  This  is  so 
as  guaranteed  loans  are  not  financially 
attractive  to  many  lenders  as  FmHA 
only  guarantees  up  to  90  percent  of 
the  loan.  Obtaining  money  in  the  form 
of  loan  guarantees  is  further  compli- 
cated as  many  farmers  in  need  of  this 
type  of  assistance  are  not  considered 
good  credit  risks  by  commercial  lend- 
ers. 

In  addition,  those  farmers  who  have 
already  filed  for  a  direct  loan  under 
the  EE  program  must  now  go  through 
another  sea  of  paperwork  if  they  hope 
to  obtain  a  guaranteed  loan.  Given 
this  fact  and  that  many  farmers  are 
now  under  the  impression  that  money 
is  not  at  all  available  under  the  EE 
program,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
many  of  our  farm  constituents  will 
simply  forgo  this  continued  burden 
and  try  to  make  ends  meet  some  other 
way.  One  gets  the  impression  that  this 
is  just  as  well  with  Mr.  Stockman  and 
his  crew. 

I  recently  wrote  Mr.  Stockman  to 
protest  his  actions  and  to  request  that 
he  reverse  his  ruling  in  this  matter.  I 
took  this  action  not  only  because  I 
have  serious  reservations  about  budg- 
etary bureaucrats  dictating  farm 
policy,  but  also  because  Mr.  Stock- 
man's actions  raise  serious  legal  ques- 


tions. The  apportionment  decision  of 
OMB  strikes  me  as  being  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of 
Judge  Plannerys  decision.  While 
USDA  has  been  dragging  its  feet  on 
the  EE  program  for  some  time,  I  had 
hoped  that  offices  of  the  executive 
branch  would  make  a  good  faith  effort 
in  complying  with  court  orders.  In  ad- 
dition, I  call  into  question  the  very  use 
of  the  apportionment  tool  in  this  in- 
stance. There  is  some  question  as  to 
the  statutory  authority  for  apportion- 
ment in  this  case. 

I  might  point  out  Mr.  President, 
that  my  views  regarding  Mr.  Stock- 
man's actions  have  been  supported  by 
farmers  in  Tennessee,  as  noted  in  sev- 
eral recent  press  clippings  on  this 
topic. 

Several  of  my  colleagues,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  have  expressed  their 
outrage  and  indignation  over  this 
course  of  events.  Senators  Huddleston 
and  Boren  have  requested  hearings  on 
this  topic  before  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  Senator  Bumpers  has 
introduced  Senate  Resolution  333, 
which  I  am  proud  to  join  as  a  cospon- 
sor,  to  address  the  concerns  raised  in 
this  dispute.  I  applaud  these  actions 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  expedi- 
tiously in  considering  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 333  and  otherwise  coming  to  the 
assistance  of  economically  strapped 
farmers  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Stockman  and  copies 
of  editorials  from  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean  and  Murfreesboro  News  Jour- 
nal be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  25.  1984. 
Mr.  David  Stockman. 

Director.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stockman:  I  am  writing  to  vigor- 
ously protest  your  recent  action  in  stipulat- 
ing that  $550  million  of  Economic  Emergen- 
cy Loans  available  for  farmers  facing  fore- 
closures be  issued  in  the  form  of  guaranteed 
loans  rather  than  direct  loans  to  farmers  in 
Tennessee  and  across  the  country. 

Farmers  in  Tennessee  and  other  states 
have  already  applied  and  made  inquiry 
about  the  availability  of  these  loans  in  sub- 
stantial numbers.  This  level  of  interest  was 
to  be  expected,  given  the  December,  1981, 
ruling  that  funds  be  made  immediately 
available  to  hard-pressed  farmers  seeking  to 
avoid  farm  foreclosures. 

It  is  my  hope  that  District  Judge  Thomas 
Flannery  will  review  your  decision  in  this 
matter  and  overrule  your  action.  I  believe 
such  review  is  necessary  as  your  actions  call 
into  question  whether  good  faith  efforts  are 
being  made  to  comply  with  Judge  Flan- 
nery's  court  order.  "Your  decision  certainly 
does  not  comport  with  the  spirit  of  Judge 
Plannery's  decisions  and  indicates  lack  of 
due  regard  for  the  past  history  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Emergency  Loan  program. 

Mr.  Stockman,  throughout  the  history  of 
the  Economic  Emergency  (E.E.)  Loan  pro- 
gram, no  more  than  5  percent  of  funds  dis- 
bursed under  the  E.E.  program  have  been  in 
the  form  of  guaranteetl  loans.  Now  you  have 
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ordered  that  more  than  90  percent  of  E.E. 
loans  t>e  of  a  guaranteed  nature. 

In  addition.  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  your  use  of  the  apportionment  au- 
thority in  this  instance.  Your  decision  to  ap- 
portion these  funds  arguably  is  not  within 
the  statutory  authority  for  this  fiscal  tool 
set  forth  in  31  U.S.C.  1512.  Considering  the 
nature  of  the  appropriations  involved  in  the 
Ekwnomic  Emergency  Loan  program  and  the 
impact  the  effective  use  of  these  funds  can 
have  on  the  farm  economy,  your  interpreta- 
tion of  31  U.S.C.  1512  insures  that  hard- 
pressed  farmers  may  not  receive  timely  loan 
funds  under  this  program. 

Finally,  your  actions  in  this  matter  are 
contrary  to  the  congressional  intent  in  this 
program  and  will  work  a  severe  hardship  on 
Tennessee  farmers  that  need  these  direct 
loans  to  stay  in  business.  Therefore.  I  re- 
quest that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  immediately  reverse  this  ruling  and 
process  the  direct  loan  applications  that  are 
on  file  in  PmHA  offices  throughout  the 
country. 

Failure  to  reverse  your  decision  will  put 
more  farmers  out  of  business  and  add  to  the 
rising  tide  of  farm  foreclosures  across  the 
nation. 

I  await  your  prompt  reply. 
Sincerely. 

Jim  Sasser. 
U.S.  Senator. 

[From  the  Nashville  Tennessean.  Feb.  7. 

19841 

Parmer  Not  Budget  Buster 

The  Reagan  administration,  increasingly 
embarrassed  by  growing  budget  deficits, 
now  seems  to  l)e  trying  to  make  the  nation's 
financially-distressed  farmers  suffer  the 
consequences  of  the  deficits. 

In  1981  Congress  voted  $600  million  in 
emergency  relief  money  to  farmers.  But  the 
administration  has  withheld  disbursement 
of  the  funds  and  Sen.  Jim  Sasser  says  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget— blam- 
ing the  deficit— has  ordered  that  only  $50 
million  be  allocated  for  direct  loans  and 
that  the  remaining  $550  million  be  for  guar- 
anteed loans. 

On  a  guaranteed  loan,  the  OMB  says,  the 
government  only  has  to  put  out  money  if 
the  t)orrower  defaults,  but  a  direct  loan 
comes  directly  out  of  government  funds  and 
that  raises  the  deficit. 

However,  most  farmers  who  are  hard  up 
for  emergency  relief  as  a  result  of  drought, 
floods,  high  interest  rates  or  other  financial 
disaster  have  a  difficult  time  obtaining 
guaranteed  loans.  Their  credit  is  often  poor 
because  they  are  in  bad  financial  condition. 
And  lacking  good  credit,  they  would  have  to 
pay  higher  interest  rates  if  any  bank  would 
lend  them  the  money.  Thus,  the  money 
voted  by  Congress  is  not  likely  to  do  them 
much  good.  Only  the  well-to-do  farmer,  who 
doesn't  have  to  have  the  loan  to  stay  in 
business,  is  likely  to  benefit. 

Senator  Sasser  protested  to  the  OMB  that 
its  hard-nosed  policy  had  eliminated  most 
Tennessee  farmers  from  the  program.  ■Fail- 
ure to  reverse  your  decision  will  put  more 
farmers  out  of  business  and  add  to  the 
rising  tide  of  farm  foreclosures  across  the 
nation."  he  wrote. 

But  this  did  not  move  the  administration's 
budget  makers  or  soften  its  well-established 
policy  of  favoring  the  rich  and  ignoring  the 
middle-  and  low-income  people  in  making 
budget  decisions. 

"I  wonder  if  Senator  Sasser  is  aware  that 
we  have  a  deficit  of  $180  billion."  said  Mr. 
Ed  Dale.  OMB  spokesman. 


It  seems  that  when  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  swindled  out  of  a  few  millions  or  bil- 
lions by  some  arms  makers  that  is  just  part 
of  the  business.  But  when  a  struggling 
farmer  asks  for  a  little  aid  to  keep  from 
losing  his  farm  he  is  accused  of  busting  the 
budget. 

Well,  it  is  certain  that  Senator  Sasser  does 
know  about  the  deficit.  So  does  just  about 
everylKxly  else.  And  they  know  the  deficit 
wasn't  caused  by  the  aid  Mr.  Reagan  has 
given  to  small  family  farmers. 

(From  the  Murfreesboro  (Tenn.)  News 

Journal.  Feb.  1.  19841 
Agree  With  Sasser  on  FmHA  Loans 

We  have  to  agree  with  Sen.  Jim  Sasser's 
allegations  that  a  Reagan  administration 
policy  change  is  making  it  terribly  difficult 
for  farmers  devastated  by  higher  grain 
prices  brought  on  by  last  summer's  drought 
to  obtain  government-guaranteed  emergen- 
cy loans. 

In  fact,  some  Farmer's  Home  Administra- 
tion officials  in  the  state  are  so  l)othered  by 
the  policy  change  that  they  refuse  to  dis- 
cuss it  publicly. 

As  we  understand  it.  $600  million  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  in  the  form  of 
low-interest  or  direct  FmHA  loans  to  help 
those  farmers  who  suffer  economic  hard- 
ships due  to  events  and  expenses  beyond 
their  control. 

But  as  the  economy  improved,  the  Reagan 
administration  suggested  that  interest  rates 
at  commercial  institutions  were  becoming  so 
low  that  they  were  nearly  equal  with  the  in- 
terest rates  in  the  FmHA-sponsored  loans. 
So.  the  FmHA  pulled  back  from  the  loan 
program,  sending  the  financially  strapped 
farmers  to  commercial  banks  for  their  loans. 

But  a  federal  court  disagreed  with  the  ad- 
ministration's decision  on  Dec.  22  ordered 
the  loan  program  reinstituted.  When  the 
program  was  renewed,  however,  there  was 
one  major  difference— instead  of  $550  mil- 
lion in  direct  loans  to  farmers  and  $50  mil 
lion  in  low-interest  monies  available,  the 
numbers  were  reversed. 

Farmers  were  irate.  They  felt— and.  ac- 
cording to  some  we  talked  with  this  week, 
still  feel— that  the  administration  reneged 
on  them:  that  it  held  out  the  program  as  a 
lifeline  to  farmers  drowning  in  red  ink  only 
for  farmers  to  see  it  withdrawn. 

In  other  words,  those  farmers  who  need 
the  money  the  worst— and  who  thus  cannot 
obtain  the  credit  at  commercial  banks— are 
forced  to  battle  each  other  for  a  share  of 
the  $50  million.  Meanwhile,  those  farmers 
who  are  in  better  financial  shape— those 
who  can  obtain  money  elsewhere— have  to 
pay  higher  interest  rates  at  the  bank,  a  pen- 
alty of  sorts  for  establishing  good  credit. 

A  classic    Catch-22. " 

Mr.  Sasser  has  protested  the  policy  to 
President  Reagan  and  urged  him  to  return 
the  loan  program  to  its  original  guidelines 
established  in  1977— to  make  the  most 
money  available  to  those  farmers  who  need 
it  the  most. 

We  wish  him  well  in  that  endeavor.* 


and  county  committees,  hais  played  a 
valuable  role  in  the  administration  of 
the  commodity  stabilization,  price  sup- 
port, acreage  diversion,  and  soil  con- 
servation programs. 

For  over  50  years  now,  the  ASC  com- 
mittees have  been  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  farm  programs  at  the 
local  level.  They  have  performed  this 
function  with  fairness  and  equity 
under  a  variety  of  programs  and  eco- 
nomic circumstances.  Their  function 
remains  as  important  today  as  it  was 
when  the  ASC  committee  system  was 
established  in  1933. 

Unfortunately,  at  various  times  over 
the  years,  and  again  recently,  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  eliminate  or 
scale  down  the  use  of  the  local  com- 
mittees. Therefore.  I  believe  that  it  is 
important  that  Congress  act  to  insure 
that  farmer-elected  committeemen 
with  first-hand  knowledge  of  local 
problems  will  continue  to  be  fully  uti- 
lized in  administering  the  farm  pro- 
grams at  the  county  and  community 
level, 

S,  1643  will  achieve  that  objective  by 
making  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
law  to  require  the  continued  operation 
and  use  of  ASC  committees  and  clarify 
the  role  of  the  committees.  S.  1643. 
which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Zor- 
iNSKY.  is  important  legislation  that  de- 
serves approval  by  the  Senate.  In  addi- 
tion to  myself,  the  present  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  are  Senators  Pryor,  Pres- 
SLER.  Andrews,  Baucus,  Bentsen. 
Cochran.  Dixon.  Exon,  Heflin, 
Leahy.  Sarbanes,  and  Sasser, • 


S,  1643-AGRICULTURAL  STABILI- 
ZATION AND  CONSERVATION 
COMMITTEE  SYSTEM 

•  Mr,  HUDDLESTON,  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  S.  1643,  a  bill 
to  strengthen  the  operation  of  the  ag- 
ricultural stabilization  and  conserva- 
tion committee  system.  This  system, 
through     farmer-elected     community 


PRODUCT  LIABILITY  LAW 

CHANGES    HAVE    PUBLIC    SUP- 
PORT 

•  Mr,  KASTEN.  Mr,  President.  I  re- 
cently shared  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  on  the  need  for  product  liabil- 
ity reform.  As  I  pointed  out  at  that 
time,  our  hodgepodge  system  of  exist- 
ing product  liability  laws,  differing 
from  State  to  State,  cost  consumers 
and  manufacturers  alike  literally  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  is  a  hidden  cost  that 
drains  our  economy  and  prevents  the 
fullest  use  of  our  productive  potential. 

I  have  another  article  on  the  subject 
to  share  with  my  colleagues.  It  comes 
from  the  Fond  du  Lac.  Wisconsin  Re- 
porter and  gives  a  pretty  clear  picture 
of  why  we  need  a  Federal  product  li- 
ability law,  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record, 

The  article  follows: 

Uniform  Product  Liability  Law  Needed  at 
Federal  Level 

Rules  changes  create  frustrations  for  ev- 
eryone, but  having  to  meet  different  rules 
with  the  same  product  can  be  horrendous. 

That's  what  many  manufacturers  face  as 
they  prepare  their  product  for  market  from 
state  to  state.  Rules  for  deciding  product-re- 
lated injury  cases,  know  as  product  liability 
law,  vary  widely  from  one  state  to  the  next. 


In  fact,  according  to  the  Coalition  for  Uni- 
form Product  Liability  Law  and  the  Product 
Liability  Alliance,  only  30  states  actually 
have  such  statutes  and  no  two  are  alike. 
That  makes  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  for 
manufacturers  to  meet  the  various— and 
sometimes  conflicting— standards.  It  also 
makes  it  difficult  for  consumers  to  show 
damages. 

Clearly,  a  federal  law  to  protect  both  man- 
ufacturers and  consumers  is  needed  here, 
and  Sen.  Robert  Kasten  of  Wisconsin  is  at- 
tempting to  provide  it. 

Kasten's  bill  would  provide  a  clear  de- 
scription of  consumers'  rights  and  manufac- 
turers' responsibilities.  It  would  provide 
courts  with  uniform  legal  rules  to  apply  in 
all  product  liability  cases.  Those  case  num- 
t)ers,  by  the  way,  have  increased  from  1,579 
in  1974  to  8,944  in  1982. 

It's  new,  fast-growing  and  enormously 
profitable  legal  industry  without  order, 
without  even-handed  regulation.  Kasten's 
bill,  S.  44,  which  has  25  co-sponsors  in  the 
Senate,  establishes  ground  rules.  It  merges 
the  various  legal  theories  currently  used  in 
product  liability  actions  into  one  liability 
law  and  should  end  the  procedural  disputes 
that  now  pervade  product  liability  litigation. 

In  Wisconsin,  S.  44  would  strengthen  the 
rights  of  consumers  to  recover  damages. 

The  bill  is  endorsed  by  the  administration 
and  has  bipartisan  support  in  both  houses 
of  Congress.  It  is  expected  to  be  favorably 
reported  out  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee later  this  month  or  early  February, 
with  full  Senate  action  expected  by  spring. 

It  is  needed  legislation  and  both  Sen. 
Kasten  and  Sen.  William  Proxmire  should 
be  made  aware  of  public  support  for  the 
bill.* 


CONFERENCE     AGREEMENT     ON 
REHABILITATION  AMEND- 

MENTS OF  1984 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  conference 
agreement  on  the  Rehabilitation 
Amendments  of  1984.  I  commend  my 
distinguished  colleagues  Senator 
Weicker  and  Senator  Randolph  for 
their  work  on  this  important  legisla- 
tion and  for  their  commitment  to 
America's  handicapped  citizens. 

The  Rehabilitation  Amendments  of 
1984  will  continue  and  expand  reha- 
bilitation services  for  handicapped  in- 
dividuals. This  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  has  a  long  history  of 
providing  individuals  who  are  phys- 
ically and  mentally  handicapped  valu- 
able and  effective  assistance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  work  skills  and  the  appli- 
cation of  those  skills  through  employ- 
ment. It  has  proven  to  be  very  cost  ef- 
fective by  returning,  through  tax  pay- 
ments and  other  program  savings,  an 
estimated  $10  for  every  $1  spent  on  re- 
habilitation. 

I  believe  that  these  amendments  re- 
affirm our  Nation's  commitment  to 
providing  handicapped  citizens  every 
opportunity  to  reach  their  full  poten- 
tial as  individuals  and  as  valuable,  con- 
tributing members  of  our  society.  I 
urge  the  immediate  adoption  of  this 
conference  report.* 


THE  KISSINGER  COMMISSION 
REPORT  ON  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  held 
hearings  on  the  Kissinger  Commission 
report  on  Central  America, 

As  chairman  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  took  a  particu- 
lar interest  in  the  report  of  the  Kissin- 
ger Commission.  I  was  most  interested 
in  the  prescriptions  which  would  be 
proposed  by  Dr.  Kissinger  and  his 
group  of  physicians  ministering  to  the 
health  of  the  region. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  prognosis  is 
bleak.  The  report  is  a  mandate  for  so- 
cialism, financed  by  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

I  am  reluctant  to  make  such  a  judg- 
ment. No  one  has  been  a  stronger  sup- 
porter of  assistance  to  the  beleaguered 
countries  of  Central  America  than  I. 
Because  of  the  intensive  work  on  the 
area  that  we  have  done  in  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  am  keenly  aware  of  the 
danger  that  a  Socialist  or  Communist 
Central  America  would  present  to  our 
own  national  security.  Yet  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  President  Reagan  him- 
self, to  state  that  the  prescriptions 
presented  by  the  Commission  are  a 
danger  to  our  national  security  equal 
to  those  of  the  Communist  incursion. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  to  restore  the  economy  of  the 
Central  American  region,  revitalize  its 
institutions,  and  bring  peace  to  its  in- 
habitants. I  see  scarcely  anything  in 
the  proposal  which  would  accomplish 
of  these  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  were  merely 
another  academic  study  to  be  filed 
away  on  a  shelf,  one  might  pronounce 
it  "interesting"  as  a  polite  means  of 
dismissal.  However,  it  is  interesting 
only  because  it  is  a  period  piece,  dredg- 
ing up  all  the  old  policies  of  the  past— 
the  policies  which  failed  to  produce 
prosperity  and  development  in  the 
past.  Unfortunately,  even  before  this 
Senate  has  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss it.  or  evaluate  its  merits,  the 
State  Department  has  turned  it  into  a 
legislative  proposal  firmly  backed  by  a 
steamroller.  I  think  we  need  to  exam- 
ine it  slowly  and  deliberately. 

If  this  were  a  realistic  proposal  to 
spend  $8.4  billion  to  save  Central 
America,  it  would  be  cheap  at  twice 
the  price.  But  the  American  taxpayers 
are  notoriously  wary  about  the  way 
Congress  throws  around  their  money. 
If  they  had  a  chance  to  analyze  the 
proposals  in  detail,  they  would  find 
little  to  give  them  confidence  that  the 
$8.4  billion  would  stabilize  Central 
America  at  all.  In  all  likelihood,  the 
most  it  will  do  is  to  stabilize  certain 
American  commercial  banks. 

If  we  examine  this  proposal,  we  find 
that  it  is  divided  into  two  sections:  $8 
billion  in  so-called  developmental  aid, 
and  $400  million  in  military  aid. 


The  $8  billion  in  developmental  aid 
is  simply  another  round  of  the  same 
nostrums  that  have  failed  in  the 
past— the  notion  that  central  plan- 
ning, multilateral  institutions,  central 
bank  manipulation,  and  international 
cartels  can  build  a  sound  and  produc- 
tive economy.  Although  the  prose  is 
liberally  spiked  with  appeals  to  sup- 
port the  private  sector,  the  actual 
mechanisms  put  forward  run  in  exact- 
ly the  opposite  direction— that  is  to 
say,  in  the  direction  of  state  interven- 
tion and  control  of  the  economy.  The 
report  proposes  no  less  than  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First.  The  resuscitation  of  the  virtu- 
ally defunct  and  discredited  Central 
American  Common  Market,  a  concept 
that  was  the  creature  of  the  ill-fated 
Alliance  for  Progress.  The  Alliance 
itself  was  a  triumph  for  the  statist 
mentality  of  the  nonmarket  economy, 
but  a  failure  in  producing  results.  The 
Central  American  Common  Market 
produced  the  typical  result  of  thinking 
based  on  extreme  market  protection 
and  cartels— a  distorted  economy 
based  on  high-priced  industry  and  in- 
adequate production.  Experts  believe 
that  it  set  Central  America  back  at 
least  10  to  20  years  in  the  development 
of  competitive  free  enterprise.  We 
should  not  give  one  dime  to  Central 
America  except  upon  the  condition 
that  all  the  remnants  of  the  Common 
Market  be  dismantled. 

Second.  The  establishment  of  a 
CACM  Fund,  which  is  supposed  to  re- 
finance the  trade  deficits  created  by 
the  CACM  cartels.  Such  a  fund  would 
simply  postpone  the  day  of  reckoning 
and  perpetuate  economic  distortion. 
Needless  to  say  this  refinancing  would 
be  paid  for  by  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

Third.  U.S.  membership  in  the  Cen- 
tral American  Bank  for  Economic  In- 
tegration, supposedly  to  provide  new 
financing  for  small  businesses.  Once 
again  the  U.S.  taxpayer  would  provide 
the  crutch  for  economies  limping 
along  with  socialism. 

Fourth.  Establishment  of  a  trade 
credit  insurance  program  within  Exim- 
bank.  to  provide  guarantees  to  U.S. 
commercial  banks  at  U.S.  taxpayers' 
expense.  As  the  saying  goes,  here  we 
go  again.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
such  insurance  is  not  now  available, 
according  to  the  Kissinger  Commis- 
sion report,  because  "the  risks  of  non- 
repayment  are  viewed  as  excessive." 

Fifth.  The  establishment  of  a  so- 
called  Emergency  Action  Committee 
of  citizens  from  the  region  to  propose 
"public-private  initiatives."  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  problem  with  the 
private  sector  is  that  there  is  already 
too  much  public  initiative. 

Sixth.  The  use  of  AID  programs, 
that  is,  U.S.  taxpayers'  funds,  to  pro- 
vide "infrastructure  and  housing."  But 
such  programs  historically  have  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  Infrastruc- 
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ture  and  housing  follow,  not  precede, 
sound  economic  development  and  are 
paid  for  by  it.  To  put  it  first  is  to 
burden  the  development  process  and 
postpone  the  achievement  of  the  hu- 
manitarian goals  which  inspired  the 
aid. 

Seventh.  Reduction  of  nontariff 
trade  barriers  with  regard  to  textiles, 
sugar,  and  meat.  Access  to  U.S.  mar- 
kets is  a  financial  benefit  which  is  paid 
for  by  the  export  of  U.S.  jobs. 

Eighth.  Extension  of  OPIC  guaran- 
tees to  the  region,  which  presently  is 
considered  too  risky  to  qualify.  Natu- 
rally the  U.S.  taxpayers  would  take 
the  risk. 

Mr.  President,  no  doubt  all  of  these 
measures  would  in  a  certain  respect 
benefit  certain  parts  of  the  private 
sector  in  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries. But  they  are  benefits  conferred 
at  the  expense  of  free  enterprise  gen- 
erally. There  are  always  the  kinds  of 
businessmen  who  fear  the  free  market, 
but  are  prepared  to  make  millions  out 
of  exclusive  contracts  or  monopolies 
granted  by  governments  or  made  pos- 
sible by  State  controls  which  eliminate 
competition.  Such  behavior  is  not  un- 
known in  the  United  States.  But  the 
defects  of  our  system,  which  consti- 
tute a  small  part  of  our  economy, 
should  not  be  exported  and  mandated 
in  small  economies  where  they  become 
the  rule. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  there  remain 
two  other  areas  of  comments  which  I 
will  get  to  in  a  moment.  Those  which  I 
have  mentioned  so  far  are  those  which 
have  failed  in  the  past,  precisely  be- 
cause they  deal  with  symptoms,  and 
not  with  causes.  Not  one  of  them,  not 
all  of  them  together,  can  provide  a  cli- 
mate for  healthy  free  enterprise. 

Free  enterprise  can  grow  only  where 
it  is  allowed  to  grow.  There  is  no  men- 
tion whatsoever  in  the  Kissinger  Com- 
mission report  of  those  pervasive  bar- 
riers to  development  which  are 
common  throughout  Central  America, 
and,  indeed,  throughout  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  generally.  The  LDC's 
are  less  developed  because  they  do  not 
have  the  political  will  to  remove  these 
barriers. 

There  is  much  in  the  report  about 
budget  deficits  and  the  crisis  of  debt 
rescheduling.  There  is  little  in  the 
report  about  the  real  causes  of  the 
budget  deficits— the  political  causes— 
and  the  poor  judgment  of  the  bankers 
who  overextended  themselves.  There 
is  much  talk  about  the  high  costs  of 
oil.  and  the  failure  of  the  world  econo- 
my generally.  But  there  is  nothing 
said  about  the  size  of  government  pay- 
rolls in  relation  to  GNP.  the  waste, 
losses,  and  inefficiencies  created  by 
government-owned  monopolies  and 
banking  systems,  the  imposition  of 
wage  and  price  controls,  the  mainte- 
nance of  minimum  wage  requirements 
in  the  face  of  mounting  unemploy- 
ment, the  use  of  marketing  boards  to 


set  artificially  low  agricultural  prices, 
the  artificially  established  and  manip- 
ulated exchange  rates,  the  excessive 
controls  on  establishing  and  operating 
new  enterprises,  the  stubborn  increase 
of  export  taxes  in  the  face  of  falling 
world  demand,  and  the  political  alloca- 
tion of  credit  and  foreign  exchange. 

Why  should  the  U.S.  taxpayer  be 
asked  to  finance  economic  recovery 
when  the  whole  issue  of  real  reform  is 
studiously  ignored?  The  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  Kissinger  Commission 
would  pour  good  money  after  bad. 
with  little  hope  that  a  fundamentally 
stable  economy  could  emerge  in  the 
region. 

And.  indeed,  why  is  nothing  said 
about  the  extensive  corruption  which 
is  rampant  not  only  in  governmental 
and  private  institutions,  but  in  politi- 
cal parties  from  left  to  right?  While 
the  U.S.  system  is  by  no  means  free 
from  such  a  taint,  there  are  many 
countervailing  pressures  to  reveal  and 
halt  such  practices.  In  many  of  the 
countries  in  the  Central  American 
region,  as  elsewhere,  the  levers  of  stat- 
ist power  provide  a  built-in  bias  for 
corruption.  By  reducing  statism,  these 
countries  could  decrease  many  oppor- 
tunities for  corruption.  But  once 
again,  the  Ki-ssinger  prescriptions 
work  in  the  opposite  direction:  The 
$8.4  billion  in  a  statist  framework 
would  increase  corruption. 

Nor  should  the  danger  be  looked  at 
in  a  purely  moralistic  sense.  From  the 
standpoint  of  economic  development, 
corruption  is  a  waste  of  needed  capital, 
a  diversion  of  resources,  frequently 
out  of  the  country,  a  heavy  tax  on 
businesses  that  are  operating  honest- 
ly, and  a  strong  disincentive  to  new  in- 
vestment both  from  domestic  and 
international  sources. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  there  remain 
two  other  significant  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Kissinger  Commission, 
both  of  which  would  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  restore  stability  and  hope  for 
the  region.  I  refer  first  to  the  pro- 
posed Central  American  Development 
Organization  (CADO).  and  second,  to 
the  repeated  emphasis  on  confiscation 
and  redistribution  of  productive  agri- 
cultural lands,  a  process  that  is  hidden 
behind    that    notorious    euphemism, 

"land  reform.  ■ 

The  Central  American  Development 
Organization,  or  CADO.  is  an  interest- 
ing new  hybrid.  At  first  in  the  Kissin- 
ger Commission  report  it  is  described 
as  a  ■privately-owned  venture  capital 
company."  Yet  later  on  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  initial  capital  for  CADO 
would  be  put  up  by  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
in  the  form  of  a  long-term  loan.  And 
although  we  are  told  that  those  orga- 
nizing the  company  would  be  expert 
entrepreneurs,  it  soon  becomes  clear 
that  membership  on  the  board  would 

include  government  and  union  repre- 
sentatives, with  only  a  few  from  pri- 
vate enterprise.  In  other  words,  the 


membership  of  CADO  would  be  essen- 
tially political,  with  all  the  tensions 
and  theories  of  economic  development 
that  such  an  approach  necessarily  sug- 
gests. In  fact,  the  purpose  of  CADO 
would  be  far  reaching,  and  set  prior- 
ities for  the  development  of  the  whole 
region. 

The  proposed  legislation  implement- 
ing the  Kissinger  Commission  report 
states  the  purposes  of  CADO  as  fol- 
lows: 

Such  organization  should  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  an  effective  forum  for  an 
open  dialogue  on  and  continuous  review  of 
Central  Americas  political,  economic,  and 
social  development,  and  should  be  composed 
of  individuals  from  donor  countries  and  par- 
ticipating Central  American  countries,  in- 
cluding individuals  from  the  private  sector. 
It  is  clear  from  the  Kissinger  report 
that  CADO  would  become  the  ulti- 
mate czar  not  only  of  the  Central 
American  economy,  but  of  its  social 
and  political  structure.  The  report  in- 
vests CADO  with  all  the  cliches  of  cen- 
tral planning,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  economic  priorities,  modern- 
ization of  private  institutions,  promo- 
tion of  social  change,  and  comprehen- 
sive regional  development. 

What  is  even  more  disturbing  is  that 
CADO  would  get  control  over  the  dis- 
tribution of  U.S.  taxpayers'  funds  in 
two  ways:  First,  its  own  direct  funding 
from  the  United  States  would  be  dis- 
tributed by  decisions  of  CADO,  includ- 
ing the  recipient  nations.  The  United 
States  would  once  more  be  in  the  posi- 
tion it  is  with  the  United  Nations  and 
other  multilateral  aid  agencies,  that  is, 
our  only  power  would  make  the  deter- 
minations of  social,  political,  judicial, 
and  economic  progress  that  would  trig- 
ger cutoffs  off  U.S.  direct  aid.  Thus, 
although  the  Kissinger  Commission 
report  is  self-serving  about  requiring 
only  "reports"  and  not  iinkage,"  the 
mechanism,  for  aid  cutoffs,  including 
military  aid.  is  quietly  set  in  place, 
with  the  ultimate  decisions  on  U.S.  se- 
curity interests  being  turned  over  to  a 
body  of  unspecified  philosophical  com- 
position. 

CADO  is,  in  short,  the  engine  of  so- 
cialism, the  kind  of  proposal  that 
would  seem  more  likely  to  come  out  of 
a  meeting  of  the  Socialist  Internation- 
al than  from  freedom-loving  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  other  disturbing  aspect  of  the 
Kissinger  Commission  report  is  the 
emphasis  given  to  the  seizure  and  re- 
distribution of  productive  agrarian  re- 
sources. The  confiscation  of  a  produc- 
tive economic  system,  and  its  dismem- 
berment of  collectivization,  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  every  Marxist  regime. 
Even  though  it  makes  no  sense  eco- 
nomically, and  usually  results  in  a 
lower  standard  of  living  for  the  peas- 
ant who  is  its  victim,  agrarian  reform 
is  always  a  high  ideological  priority 
for  those  trying  to  destroy  a  tradition- 
al, evolving  society. 
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El  Salvador  has  been  no  exception. 
The  recent  report  of  the  AID  Inspec- 
tor General  portrays  a  program  that  is 
an  economic  failure,  a  colossal  waste 
of  economic  and  human  resources,  a 
center  of  corruption,  and  an  unaudita- 
ble  nightmare.  Moreover,  there  are 
strong  indications  in  the  IG's  report 
that  $2  million  of  U.S.  taxpayers' 
money,  discovered  in  a  spot  check, 
may  have  been  spent  in  contravention 
of  U.S.  law. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  land  reform  has 
contributed  more  to  the  disintegration 
of  the  social  and  economic  fabric  off 
El  Salvador  than  the  terrorist  attacks 
of  the  Communist  guerrillas  against 
the  industrial  infrastructure.  The  so- 
called  land  reform  program  disman- 
tled the  managerial  and  capital  skills 
of  the  most  advanced  agricultural  in- 
stitutions in  the  country,  those  that 
were  responsible  for  the  best  paying 
jobs  in  the  agricultural  sector  and  that 
were  earning  the  most  foreign  ex- 
change. It  has  aggravated  the  tensions 
in  society  by  uprooting  families  and 
communities,  while  at  the  same  time 
thwarting  the  hopes  of  those  to  whom 
great  promises  were  given.  Moreover, 
by  setting  aside  the  constitutional  and 
legal  system  of  the  country,  this  revo- 
lutionary program  has  undercut  the 
notion  of  just  law  so  essential  to  the 
judicial  process. 

Those  who  are  now  complaining 
about  the  failure  of  the  judicial 
system  in  El  Salvador  are  all  too  often 
the  very  ones  who  were  urging  the  set- 
ting aside  of  the  legal  system  of  the 
country  in  order  to  promote  ideologi- 
cal ends. 

The  proponents  of  confiscation  of 
land  created  the  myth  of  a  landed  "oli- 
garchy" of  14  families  that  controlled 
the  country.  But  when  the  United 
States  imposed  the  program  of  confis- 
cation on  El  Salvador,  it  turned  out 
that  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  fami- 
lies lost  their  land  in  phase  I  and 
thousands  lost  their  land  in  phase  II. 
So-called  land  reform  hard  very  little 
to  do  with  equity,  and  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  cynicism  of  political  revolution 
and  political  power.  The  purpose  of 
this  program  was  to  destory  the  base 
of  political  support  of  the  middle  class 
and  the  most  productive  sector  of  the 
economy. 

The  United  States  should  disassoci- 
ate itself  in  every  way  from  the  pro- 
gram of  land  confiscation  and  collec- 
tivization. U.S.  law  provides  that  the 
U.S.  taxpayers'  money  should  not  go 
to  underwrite  this  shameful  and  de- 
structive program.  Yet  the  Kissinger 
Commission  report  assumes  that  we 
should  continue  to  back  such  a  failure. 
Such  a  conclusion  not  only  invalidates 
the  fundamental  recommendations  of 
the  Commission,  but  will  contribute 
greatly  to  further  instability  in  the 
region. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  a  note  on  military  aid.  I 


favor  military  aid  for  the  region. 
There  is  no  need  to  send  U.S.  soldiers 
into  the  region,  when  the  local  citizens 
are  perfectly  willing  to  fight  for  free- 
dom. Yet  because  of  the  desperate  sit- 
uation in  El  Salvador,  there  are  some, 
even  conservatives,  who  would  urge  us 
to  swallow  the  $8  billion  elephant  of 
socialism  in  order  to  catch  the  $400 
million  gnat  of  military  aid. 

But  the  only  reason  to  give  military 
aid  is  to  reinforce  the  national  securi- 
ty interests  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
the  Kissinger  Commission  would  have 
us  turn  over  that  decision  ultimately 
to  CADO,  as  mentioned  before,  with 
an  undetermined  political  makeup.  It 
is  CADO  which  would  make  the  deci- 
sions on  human  rights  and  social 
reform  which  would  turn  on  the  spigot 
of  U.S.  military  aid. 

Such  an  abdication  of  U.S.  interests 
is  totally  unacceptable. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  priorities  of 
the  Kissinger  Commission  are  totally 
reversed.  There  is  a  war  on  in  Central 
America.  As  long  as  there  is  a  war  on, 
there  will  be  economic  disruption  and 
social  suffering.  We  cannot  expect 
that  the  Salvadorans  can  divide  their 
energies  between  social  and  political 
reforms  while  trying  to  win  a  war  at 
the  same  time. 

The  first  step  should  be  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  guerrilla  movement;  only 
after  that  can  we  expect  progress 
toward  a  stable  society.  The  people  of 
El  Salvador  showed  through  the  elec- 
toral process  that  they  would  support 
a  government  that  is  less  than  perfect 
in  order  to  restore  peace  and  order. 
We  must  give  the  people  of  El  Salva- 
dor the  military  means  to  win  the 
guerrilla  conflict,  without  making  it 
conditional  upon  achieving  sweeping 
social  reforms  as  a  precondition. 

The  Kissinger  Commission  report, 
therefore,  totally  misses  the  mark.  If 
its  recommendations  are  adopted,  they 
will  contribute  to  the  further  disinte- 
gration of  social  structures  in  Central 
America,  and  hasten  the  spread  of 
marxism.  The  Kissinger  Commission 
recommendations  will  result  in  a  dis- 
appointment of  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  the  region  for 
freedom.  The  more  money  that  is 
poured  into  the  statist  structures  pro- 
moted by  the  Kissinger  Commission 
report,  the  greater  will  be  the  corrup- 
tion, the  inefficiency,  the  cynicism, 
and  the  suffering  of  the  people.  If  we 
wish  to  protect  our  own  interests  and 
to  give  the  people  of  Central  America 
a  chance  to  win  their  freedom,  we 
must  reject  those  recommendations.* 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  BANKRUPTCY 
JUDGESHIP 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
correspondence  of  Judge  Arthur  N. 
Votolato.  Jr.,  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge 
for  the  District  of  Rhode  Island  to 
President  Ronald  Reagan,  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  Senate,  George  Bush,  and 
to  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  William 
Foley,  in  compliance  with  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  section 
8331(22)(A)  be  printed  in  the  Record 
in  its  entirety. 

The  correspondence  follows: 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court. 
District  of  Rhode  Island- 
December  6.  1983. 
Ronald  Reagan. 

The   President    of  the    United   States.    The 
White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  compliance  with 
Title  5  United  States  Code.  Section 
8331(22)(A)  I  hereby  advise  you  that  I  agree 
to  accept  appointment  as  a  Judge  of  a 
United  States  Bankruptcy  Court  established 
pursuant  to  Sec.  201  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act  of  1978  (PL  95-598.  Nov.  6,  1978. 
92  Stat.  2681).  Although  I  am  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  the  future  of  the  bankruptcy 
courts  of  this  Country  is  in  considerable 
doubt  because  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
enact  corrective  legislation  necessitated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Northern 
Pipeline  Construction  Co.  vs.  Marathon 
Pipe  Line  Co..  102  S.Ct.  2858  (1982).  this 
notice  is  given  to  protect  whatever  retire- 
ment benefits  may  be  contained  in  5  U.S.C. 
Sec.  8339(n). 

Yours  truly. 

Arthur  N.  Votolato.  Jr. 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court. 
District  of  Rhode  Island, 

Decembers.  1983. 
George  H.  W.  Bush. 

President  of  the  Senate.  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Notice  is 
hereby  given  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Title  5  United  States  Code. 
Sec.  8331(22)(A).  that  I  have  agreed  to 
accept  appointment  as  a  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Bankruptcy  Court  established 
under  Sec.  201  of  the  Bankruptcy  Reform 
Act  of  1978  (PL  95-958  Nov.  6.  1978.  92  Stat. 
2681). 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  expressing  said  agreement 
is  enclosed  herewith. 
Yours  truly, 

Arthur  N.  Votolato,  Jr. 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court. 
District  of  Rhode  Island. 

December  6.  1983. 
William  E.  Foley. 

Director.  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Foley:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  5  United  States  Code.  Section 
8331(22KA).  you  are  hereby  advised  that  I 
agree  to  accept  appointment  as  a  Judge  of  a 
United  States  Bankruptcy  Court  established 
pursuant  to  Sec.  201  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act  of  1978  (PL  95-598.  Nov.  6.  1978. 
92  Stat.  2681).  Although  I  am  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  the  future  of  the  bankruptcy 
courts  is  in  considerable  doubt  because  of 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  enact  corrective 
legislation  necessitated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Northern  Pipeline  Con- 
struction Co.  vs.  Marathon  Pipe  Line  Co., 
102  S.  Ct.  2858  (1982).  this  notice  is  givert  to 
protect  whatever  retirement  benefits  may 
be  contained  in  5  U.S.C.  Sec.  8339(n). 
Yours  truly. 

Arthur  N.  Votolato.  Jr.» 
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S  336-THE  LABOR  MANAGE- 
MENT RACKETEERING  ACT  OF 
1983 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
20.  1983.  by  a  vote  of  75  to  nothing, 
the  Senate  passed  S.  336,  the  Labor 
Management  Racketeering  Act  of 
1983.  The  bill  will  provide  unions  and 
their  pension  plans  with  increased  pro- 
tection from  organized  crime  and  rack- 
eteering by  strengthening  the  prohibi- 
tions and  penalties  contained  in  three 
key  labor  statutes,  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947.  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974.  and  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Disclosure  Act  of  1959.* 


THE  KNOXVILLE  LINCOLN  DAY 

DINNER 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
here,  obviously,  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  not  in 
Knoxville.  Tenn..  where  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be.  But  due  to  the  blessings 
of  airline  deregulation.  United  Airlines 
now  only  has  two  flights  a  day  to 
Knoxville  and  the  last  one  left  at  3 
o'clock.  As  a  result.  I  shall  not  be  in  at- 
tendance tonight  at  the  Lincoln  Day 
dinner  in  Knoxville.  which,  by  the 
way.  is  one  of  the  oldest  Lincoln  Day 
dinners  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be 
attended  by  somewhere  between  1.500 
and  2.000  dedicated,  loyal,  intelligent 
and  well  represented  Republicans. 

I  regret  not  being  there.  But  I  am 
sure  they  will  understand,  because 
when  I  became  leader.  I  made  a 
solemn  promise  to  myself  that,  as 
much  as  I  might  hate  missing  engage- 
ments, even  engagements  of  long 
standing,  my  primary  responsibility  is 
here  and  not  elsewhere.  So  the  cancel- 
lation is  another  in  a  series  of  cancel- 
lations, going  back  now  for  some 
years. 

I  have  no  regrets  about  that,  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  take  lightly  the  re- 
sponsibility given  to  me  by  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  in  most  instances,  almost 
every  instance,  my  friends,  fellow  Ten- 
nesseans  and  constituents,  particularly 
my  constituents  in  Tennessee  and  par- 
ticularly Knoxville.  understand  why  I 
have  to  do  what  I  have  to  do.  It  is  still 
a  matter  of  great  regret  to  me  because 
tonight  will  be  the  first  Knoxville  Lin- 
coln Day  dinner  I  have  missed  since 
1948.  That  is  a  long  time.  I  have  at- 
tended every  one  since  that  one  in 
1948  and  they  have  all  been  smashing 
successes. 

I  have  heard  great  speakers  on  every 
occasion— the  late  Senator  Robert 
Taft.  Thurston  Morton.  John  Sher- 
man Cooper,  Everett  Dirksen.  The  list 
can  go  on  and  on.  And  Senator  Alan 
Simpson,  who  regaled  the  audience 
with  not  only  wisdom  but  wit.  They 
are  still  talking  about  that  speech,  es- 
pecially the  ladies. 


But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  well  served  at  the  Lincoln  Day 
dinner  tonight,  because  my  friend  and 
former  colleague.  Ambassador  William 
Brock,  will  be  the  speaker  there. 

I  wish  to  offer  my  apologies  to  Bill 
Brock  also,  because  we  were  going  to 
fly  back  tonight,  i  was  looking  forward 
to  that  visit  as  I  hope  he  looks  forward 
to  tonight  in  Knoxville. 

At  any  rate.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  brief  opportunity  to  say  to 
my  friend  and  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
who  are  listening,  particularly  to  my 
friends  and  constituents  in  Tennessee, 
that  I  am  genuinely  sorry  I  am  not 
there  but  am  here. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  what  the  majority  leader 
was  saying  about  the  event  he  is  miss- 
ing in  Knoxville.  it  was  my  great  per- 
sonal privilege  last  year,  at  his  invita- 
tion, to  address  that  group.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  times  I  have  had.  I 
ran  into  old  friends,  people  I  played 
football  with  when  I  weighed  260 
pounds  and  had  hair.  It  was  a  delight- 
ful experience. 

You  are  loved  there  and  I  know  they 
will  miss  you  tonight,  Mr.  Leader.  It  is 
a  great  event.  People  here  really  do 
not  know  how  marvelous  a  thing  it  is. 
I  appreciate  having  been  invited. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  could  my 
friend  inform  the  Senate  just  what 
century  it  was  when  he  had  hair? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  When? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  What  century? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  In  the  current  centu- 
ry. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  And  you  weighed  260 
pounds? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  right.  I 
thought  beer  was  food. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  announced  earlier,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  on  this  side  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  death  penalty  bill,  which  I 
will  do  in  a  moment,  but  as  we  have  in 
other  cases  in  the  so-called  crime  pack- 
age sequence  I  would  not  propound 
the  following  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest which  has  been  examined  by  the 
minority  leader,  by  the  representatives 
of  the  chairman,  and  I  believe  there  is 
no  objection. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  1765.  which  is  Calendar  Order  No. 
356.  a  bill  "dealing  with  the  death  pen- 
alty, no  amendments  dealing  with  the 
control  of  firearms,  the  Hobbs  Act.  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  or  the  pro- 
posed limitation  of  jurisdiction  of  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  judiciary  be  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered,  Thai  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  1765  (Order  No.  356).  a  bill  to  establish 
constitutional  procedures  for  the  imposition 
of  the  sentence  of  death,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, no  amendments  dealing  with  the  con- 
trol of  firearms,  the  Hobbs  Act.  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act.  or  the  proposed  limitation 
of  jurisdiction  of  authority  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  shall  be  in  order. 

Ordered  further.  That  if  any  emergency 
measure  dealing  with  the  deployment  of 
troops  in  Lebanon  is  available,  the  Majority 
Leader,  after  consultation  with  the  Minority 
Leader,  may  temporarily  set  aside  S.  1765, 
notwithstanding  the  invocation  of  cloture 
thereon.  (Feb.  7.  1984) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
is  on  the  floor  now  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  The  manager 
in  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  is  here,  so  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  we  could  have  a  brief  quorum  call  so 
I  could  get  together  with  the  majority 
leader  for  his  reaction  to  a  suggestion 
by  a  number  of  my  colleagues  relative 
to  the  death  penalty  bill. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  ON 

S.  1765 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  death  penalty 
bill,  let  me  describe  for  Members  how 
I  visualize  this  matter  working. 

First.  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  measure  by  unani- 
mous consent.  I  hope  there  will  not  be 
an  objection.  If  and  when  the  Senate 
then  has  the  bill  before  it,  given  the 
circumstances  involved  in  private  con- 
versations which  have  occurred  with 
respect  to  the  length  of  debate,  it 
would  be  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  to  file  a  cloture 
motion  under  the  provisions  of  rule 
XXII  to  limit  debate  on  the  bill.  If 
that  is  done  today,  under  the  rule  the 
vote  would  occur  1  hour  after  we  con- 
vene on  Thursday.  But  I  am  willing  to 
adjust  that  time  as  far  as  this  side  is 
concerned  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
Senators  who  are  principally  con- 
cerned with  this  measure,  especially 
the    Senator     from     Michigan     (Mr. 
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Levin)  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
(Mr.  Thurmond),  but  in  a  word  I 
would  not  expect  the  cloture  vote  to 
occur  until  some  time  late  Thursday. 

I  would  also  hope  that  we  could 
obtain,  and  in  a  moment  I  may  ask, 
unanimous  consent  also  to  interrupt 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  a  brief 
time  for  the  consideration  of  the 
career  criminal  bill.  I  will  not  ask  con- 
sent to  bring  it  up  but  consent  to  in- 
terrupt for  the  purpose  of  attempting 
to  bring  it  up. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  final  part  of 
my  statement  is  this.  If  cloture  is  in- 
voked on  Thursday  and  barring  un- 
foreseen exigent  circumstances,  it 
would  not  be  the  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership to  ask  the  Senate  to  be  in  on 
Friday  of  this  week  but,  rather,  to 
either  adjourn  as  is  now  contemplated 
or,  if  circumstances  here  and  abroad 
suggest  that  we  should  not  adjourn,  to 
recess  on  some  basis,  but  in  any  event 
to  take  up  the  death  penalty  bill  when 
we  come  back  from  the  recess  period 
which  has  been  scheduled,  and  it 
would  then  be  pending  in  a  postclo- 
ture  situation. 

Now.  understanding  that  if  cloture  is 
not  invoked,  this  would  not  apply,  but 
if  cloture  is  invoked  it  would  not  be 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  on  this 
side  to  ask  the  Senate  to  be  in  on 
Friday  to  transact  any  other  business. 

The  single  exception,  Mr.  President, 
which  occurred  to  me  after  my  conver- 
sation with  the  minority  leader  and 
with  others,  especially  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  is  I  have  made  a 
commitment  that  after  death  penalty 
I  will  attempt  to  reach  the  career 
criminal  bill. 

Now,  before  I  put  the  unanimous 
consent  request  for  the  Senate  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  that  item, 
so  that  I  can  clarify  that  point  which  I 
had  not  thought  of  before.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  As  I  sometimes  do,  I 
think  I  overcomplicated  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  career  criminal 
bill.  I  have  already  advised  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  in  a  private 
conversation  in  the  well  of  the  Senate 
that  I  was  not  prepared  to  take  up  the 
career  criminal  bill  before  death  pen- 
alty, but  I  would  take  it  up  after  death 
penalty.  So  what  I  wish  to  say  then  is 
that  after  we  dispose  of  the  death  pen- 
alty bill  it  is  the  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership on  this  side  to  go  to  the  career 
criminal  bill,  so  it  will  not  require  any 
further  modification  of  the  situation. 

Now,  to  review.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  death  penalty  bill,  S.  1765. 
I  will  file  a  cloture  motion.  The  vote 
on  that  will  occur  on  Thursday,  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  negotiate  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  Senator  Levin  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  a 
time  for  that  vote  other  than  the  1 
hour  after  we  convene,  and  I  would 
suggest  late  Thursday.  If  cloture 
would  be  invoked,  it  would  not  be  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
to  be  in  on  Friday  barring  emergency 
circumstances. 

When  we  return  from  the  Lincoln 
Day  period,  the  death  penalty  meas- 
ure will  be  pending,  with  the  full  un- 
derstanding that  if  we  have  to  be  in 
during  that  period,  we  would  not  turn 
to  the  bill  until  after  that  time  has  ex- 
pired. That  is  the  general  format. 


DEATH  PENALTY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  arrangement  in  mind,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  356,  S.  1765. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1765)  to  establish  constitutional 
procedures  for  the  imposition  of  the  sen- 
tence of  death  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  I  now  send  to  the  desk 
a  cloture  motion  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provision  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  S.  1765.  a  bill 
to  establish  constitutional  procedures  for 
the  imposition  of  the  sentence  of  death,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Howard  Baker,  Ted  Stevens,  Strom 
Thurmond,  James  Abdnor,  Frank 
Murkowski,  Jesse  Helms.  Mack  Mat- 
tingly.  Alan  Simpson.  Jake  Garn. 
Barry  Goldwater.  James  A.  McClure. 
Alfonse  D'Amato.  John  Tower.  John 
P.  East.  Roger  W.  Jepsen,  Pete  V.  Do- 
menici.  Jeremiah  Denton.  Steve 
Symms,  Dan  Quayle.  Warren  Rudman. 
Slade  Gorton.  Paul  Trible.  Bob  Dole, 
and  Bob  Kasten. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT-S.  1765 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  cloture.  I  would  try  to  con- 
template a  situation  which  might 
arise,  and  the  majority  leader  may 
want  to  take  action  now  to  preempt 
that  situation.  In  the  event  cloture  is 
invoked— as  I  say,  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  cloture  and  hope  it  is  invoked— 
then,  under  the  rule,  no  other  business 
could  be  disposed  of  until  the  comple- 
tion of  action  on  that  measure. 

It  might  very  well  be  that  there 
would  be  a  situation  in  which  the  ma- 
jority leader  would  want  very  much,  if 
it  involves  an  emergency  concerning 
our  men  in  Lebanon,  to  temporarily 
get  away  from  the  death  penalty  bill. 

I  would  be  willing  to  take  it  on 
myself  to  give  the  majority  leader  con- 
sent now  to  go  off  the  death  penalty 
bill  in  that  kind  of  circumstance  only, 
during  that  week.  I  think  that  in  the 
interest  of  our  national  security,  the 
majority  leader  should  have  that  privi- 
lege, to  go  off  the  death  penalty  bill 
for  that  one  exception  only. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a 
very  pertinent  and  relevant  sugges- 
tion. Otherwise,  there  would  be  no 
choice  except  to  try  to  force  a  vote  on 
final  passage,  in  order  to  be  released 
from  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII, 
which  would  be  unfair  to  all  parties 
concerned.  There  would  be  no  alterna- 
tive if  there  were  truly  an  emergency 
measure. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  do  that; 
and  if  the  minority  leader  is  prepared 
for  me  to  do  so,  I  will  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  willing  to  do  that, 
and  I  believe  that  my  colleagues  on 
this  side,  under  the  circumstances, 
would  not  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  if  closure  is  invoked  on  the 
pending  measure,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  rule  XXII,  after 
consulting  with  the  minority  leader, 
the  majority  leader  be  authorized  to 
temporarily  lay  aside  this  measure  and 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any 
emergency  measure  dealing  with  the 
deployment  of  our  troops  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
object,  I  fully  concur. 

I  presume  that  nothing  in  that  re- 
quest modifies  the  stated  intention  of 
the  majority  leader  relevant  to  the 
death  penalty  bill  coming  up  after 
that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  it  does  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  1  thank 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  not  ob- 
jecting and  I  particularly  thank  the 
minority  leader  for  making  that  very 
responsible  and  much  appreciated  sag 

ff  est  ion 

Mr  President.  I  think  the  better 
part  of  discretion  is  for  the  Senate  to 
go  out  now.  It  is  7:16. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEBANON 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  other  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  dated  today,  dealing 
with  the  situation  in  Lebanon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  President 
The  bloodshed  we  have  witnessed  in  Leba- 
non over  the  last  several  days  only  demon- 
strates once  again  the  length  to  which  the 
forces  of  violence  and  intimidation  are  pre- 
pared to  go  to  prevent  a  peaceful  reconcilia- 
tion process  from  taking  place.  If  a  moder 
ate  government   is  overthrown   because   it 
had  the  courage  to  turn  in  the  direction  of 
peace,  what  hope  can  there  be  that  other 
moderates  in  the  region  will  risk  committing 
themselves  to  a  similar  course^  Yielding  to 
violence  and  terrorism  today  may  seem  to 
provide  temporary  relief,  but  such  a  course 
is  sure  to  lead  to  a  more  dangerous  and  less 
manageable  future  crisis.  Even  before  the 
latest   outbreak  of  violence,   we   had  been 
considering    ways    of    reconcentrating    our 
forces  and  the  nature  of  our  support   in 
order  to  take  the  initiative  away  from  the 
terrorists.  Far  from  deterring  us  from  this 
course,  recent  events  only  confirm  the  im- 
portance of  the  decisive  new  steps  I  want  to 
outline  for  you  now.  Thus,  after  consulta- 
tion with  our  MNF  partners  and  President 
Gemayel  and  at   his  request,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do  the  following: 


First  to  enhance  the  safety  of  American 
and  other  MNF  personnel  in  Lebanon  I 
have  authorized  U.S.  Naval  forces,  under 
the  existing  mandate  of  the  MNF.  to  pro- 
vide naval  gun  fire  and  air  support  against 
any  uniU  firing  into  greater  Beirut  from 
parts  of  Lebanon  controlled  by  Syria,  as 
well  as  against  any  units  directly  attacking 
American  or  MNF  personnel  and  facilities. 
Those  who  conduct  these  attacks  will  no 
longer  have  sanctuary  from  which  to  bom- 
bard Beirut  at  will.  We  will  stand  firm  to 
deter  those  who  seek  to  influence  Lebanon's 
future  by  intimidation. 

Second,  when  the  government  of  Lebanon 
is  able  to  reconstitute  itself  into  a  broadly- 
based  representative  government,  we  will 
vigorously  accelerate  the  training,  equip- 
ping and  support  of  the  Lebanese  armed 
forces  on  whom  the  primary  responsibility 
rests  for  maintaining  stability  in  Lebanon. 
We  will  speed  up  delivery  of  equipment;  we 
will  improve  the  flow  of  information  to  help 
counter  hostile  bombardments:  and  we  will 
intensify  training  in  counter  terrorism  to 
help  the  Lebanese  front,  the  terrorist  threat 
that  poses  such  a  danger  to  Lebanon,  to 
Americans  in  Lebanon,  and  indeed  to  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Third,  in  conjunction  with  these  steps.  I 
have  asked  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberg- 
er to  present  to  me  a  plan  for  redeployment 
of  the  Marines  from  Beirut  Airport  to  their 
ships  offshore.  This  redeployment  will  begin 
shortly  and  will  proceed  in  stages.  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  will  remain  on  the  ground  m 
Lebanon  for  training  and  equipping  the 
Lebanese  Army  and  protecting  the  remain 
ing  personnel.  These  are  conditional  func- 
tions that  U.S.  personnel  perform  in  many 
friendly  countries.  Our  Naval  and  Marine 
forces  offshore  will  stand  ready,  as  before, 
to  provide  support  for  the  protection  of 
American  and  other  MNF  personnel  in  Leb- 
anon and  thereby  help  ensure  security  in 
the  Beirut  area  as  I  have  described. 

These  measures.  I  believe,  will  strengthen 
our  ability  to  do  the  job  we  set  out  to  do- 
and  to  sustain  our  efforts  over  the  long 
term.  They  are  consistent  with  the  compro- 
mise joint  resolution  worked  out  last  Octo- 
ber with  the  Congress  with  respect  to  our 
participation  in  the  multi-national  force. 


special  orders  of  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes each:  Senator  Durenberger.  Sen- 
ator Sasser,  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority    leader.    Senator    Robert    C. 

Byrd. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  majority  leader  would  include  a 
request  that  the  time  that  has  been 
provided  for  me  may  be  transferred  to 
Senator  Sasser.  in  the  event  I  am  off 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

order  for  routine  morning  business 
tomorrow 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  after  the  execution 
of  the  special  orders,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  past  12:30  p.m.. 
in  which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

At  the  closing  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  1765.  the  death  penalty  bill. 
Mr.  President,  it  may  very  well  be 
that  amendments  will  be  offered 
during  debate  tomorrow,  and  votes 
may  be  anticipated  tomorrow. 

The  intention  of  the  leadership  on 
this  side  is  to  attempt  to  establish  by 
unanimous  consent  a  time  certain  for 
the  vote  on  cloture,  pursuant  to  the 
motion  filed  today,  late  in  the  day  on 
Thursday,  the  day  after  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  other 
matter  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 
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PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  will  be  in  at  11 
a.m. 

After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
three  Senators  will  be  recognized  on 


RECESS  TO  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  see  no 
other  Senator  seeking  recognition.  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
719  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday.  February  8.  1984. 
at  11  a.m. 


LEADERSHIP  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  PETRI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7,  1984 
•  Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  excellence 
in  education  has  t)ecome  a  major  con- 
cern here  in  Congress  and  throughout 
America.  Today.  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation that  would  address  this  con- 
cern by  seeking  to  improve  the  leader- 
ship abilities  of  school  principals  and 
other  administrative  personnel. 

Four  years  ago.  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  re- 
ceived testimony  from  Dr.  Ronald  Ed- 
monds, senior  assistant  to  the  chancel- 
lor for  instruction  of  the  New  York 
City  Public  Schools.  Dr.  Edmonds  told 
of  his  research  showing  that  the  single 
most  important  key  to  good  schools  is, 
in  his  words,  "the  style  of  leadership 
of  the  principal."  When  the  renewed 
interest  about  excellence  in  education 
cropped  up  last  year,  I  remembered 
Dr.  Edmonds'  advice. 

In  the  past  4  years,  an  accumulating 
body  of  research  has  proved  the  im- 
portance of  principal  leadership  for 
education  quality.  Two  recent  articles 
are  especially  instructive  in  this  re- 
spect: JudithLittle's  "The  Effective 
Principal"  in  the  August-September 
1982  issue  of  American  Education,  and 
Michael  Cohens  "Effective  Schools: 
Accumulating  Research  Findings"  in 
the  January-February  1982  issue  of 
the  same  magazine.  Both  authors  cite 
extensive  studies  showing  that  good 
principals  create  good  schools.  The 
Blaney  Institute,  a  public  policy  center 
in  Wisconsin,  recently  concluded,  "In 
order  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  leader- 
ship in  public  schools,  society  will 
have  to  change  the  way  it  trains  its 
principals  and  superintendents."  The 
time  has  come  to  implement  this 
advice. 

My  new  legislation  would  apply  this 
advice  by  providing  seed  money  to  es- 
tablish regional  technical  assistance 
centers  to  promote  the  development  of 
the  leadership  skills  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  principals.  One  re- 
gional center  would  be  created  in  each 
Federal  region  to  serve  the  entire 
region.  The  center  would  be  tied  to  a 
local  university,  and  would  draw  on  es- 
tablished expertise  in  both  business 
administration  and  education. 

The  centers  would  become  laborato- 
ries for  training  and  research  in  effec- 
tive school  leadership.  Seminars,   in- 


ternships, consultation,  and  a  model 
administrative  program  would  reach 
out  to  serve  principals  throughout  the 
region— much  like  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  reach  out  to  serve  the 
farmer.  Efforts  should  focus  on  help- 
ing principals  already  at  work  and  new 
principals  entering  the  field.  A  wealth 
of  information  exists  on  good  school 
leadership— drawn  from  business,  gov- 
ernment, and  existing  effective 
schools.  That  information  should  be 
made  more  readily  available  to  all 
principals. 

In  addition  to  these  regional  centers, 
some  money  would  be  set  aside  for 
metropolitan  training  centers.  These 
experimental  metropolitan  centers 
would  be  similar  to  the  regional  cen- 
ters, but  each  would  serve  only  an  in- 
dividual urban  area.  Hopefully,  a  few- 
such  metropolitan  centers  could  serve 
as  models  for  non-federally  funded 
training  centers  in  other  urban  areas. 
All  regional  and  metropolitan  cen- 
ters would  be  chosen  on  a  competitive 
basis  to  insure  that  the  best  proposals 
are  funded.  The  Federal  funding  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation  would  be 
enough  only  to  get  these  centers  going 
on  a  50/50  matching  basis  for  3  years. 
Once  they  prove  their  worth,  public 
and  private  funding  from  the  region 
servfd  should  be  able  to  keep  them 
going.  In  this  way.  initial  seed  money 
will  yield  a  continuing  harvest  of 
better  schools. 

Everyone  is  talking  about  excellence 
in  education.  This  legislation  is  one 
step  toward  achieving  that  excellence 
in  a  cost-effective  manner.  Mr.  Chafee 
is  introducing  parallel  legislation  in 
the  Senate.  Good  administrative  lead- 
ership is  a  key  to  good  schools.  I  invite 
all  my  colleagues  to  join  Mr.  Goodling 
as  cosponsors  of  this  bill  to  improve 
school  leadership.  The  full  text  of  the 
bill  follows: 

H.R.  4775 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

short  title:  purpose 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  -Leadership  in  Educational  Administra- 
tion Development  Act  of  1984". 

lb)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  improve 
the  level  of  student  achievement  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  through  the  en- 
hancement of  the  leadership  skills  of  school 
administrators  by— 

(1)  establishing  regional  technical  assist- 
ance centers  to  promote  the  development  of 
the  leadership  skills  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  administrators:  and 

(2)  establishing  a  program  to  assist  local 
educational  agencies  in  forming  metropoli- 
tan training  centers  to  promote  such  devel- 
opment. 


(c)  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
contractors  seeking  to  establish  technical 
assistance  and  training  centers  should 
design  programs  which  upgrade  the  skills  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  adminis- 
trators in— 

( 1 )  enhancing  the  schoolwide  learning  en- 
vironment by  assessing  the  school  climate, 
setting  clear  goals  for  improvement,  and  de- 
vising strategies  for  completing  manageable 
projects  with  measurable  objectives; 

(2)  evaluating  the  school  curriculum  in 
order  to  assess  its  effectiveness  in  meeting 
academic  goals: 

(3)  developing  skills  in  instructional  analy- 
sis to  improve  the  quality  of  leaching 
through  classroom  observation  and  supervi- 
sion; 

(4)  mastering  and  implementing  objective 
techniques  for  evaluating  teachef  perform- 
ance: and 

(5)  improving  communication,  problem- 
solving,  student  discipline,  time-manage- 
ment, and  budgetary  skills. 

authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  Act  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1985  and 
each  of  the  five  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(b)  Of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  first  make  available  such 
amount,  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  per  region, 
as  may  be  necessary  for  establishing  and  op- 
erating a  regional  technical  assistance 
center  in  each  Federal  region  under  section 
3  of  this  Act.  The  remainder  of  such  appro- 
priated amount  shall  be  available  for  carry- 
ing out  section  4  of  this  Act. 

REGIONAL  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  CENTERS  . 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  subject  to 
the  availability  of  funds  pursuant  to  section 
2.  enter  into  a  contract  with  an  institution 
of  higher  education  (or  consortium  of  such 
institutions)  in  each  Federal  region  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  a  regional 
technical  assistance  center  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section  and 
section  5.  The  contractor  may  associate  with 
a  private  management  agency  for  perform- 
ance of  such  contract. 

(b)  Each  contract  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  require  the  contractor— 

(1)  to  make  the  services  of  the  technical 
assistance  center  available  to  school  admin- 
istrators from  any  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  located  within  the  Federal  region 
served  by  that  contractor; 

(2)  to  collect  information  on  school  leader- 
ship skills; 

(3)  to  assess  the  leadership  skills  of  indi- 
vidual participants  based  on  established  ef- 
fective leadership  criteria; 

(4)  to  conduct  training  programs  on  lead- 
ership skills  for  new  school  administrators 
and  to  conduct  training  seminars  on  leader- 
ship skills  for  practicing  school  administra- 
tors, with  particular  emphasis  on  women 
and  minority  administrators: 

(5)  to  operate  consulting  programs  to  pro- 
vide within  school  districts  advice  and  guid- 
ance on  leadership  skills: 

(6)  to  maintain  training  curricula  and  ma- 
terials on  leadership  skills  drawing  on  ex- 
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pertise  in  business,  academia.  civilian  and 
military  governmental  agencies,  and  exist- 
ing effective  schools; 

(7)  to  conduct  programs  which— 

(A)  make  available  executives  from  busi- 
ness, scholars  from  various  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  practicing  school  ad- 
ministrators; and 

(B)  offer  internships  in  business,  industry, 
and  effective  school  districts  to  school  ad- 
ministrators. 

for  the  purpose  of  promoting  improved  lead- 
ership skills  of  such  administrators; 

(8)  to  disseminate  information  on  leader- 
ship skills  associated  with  effective  schools; 
and 

(9)  to  establish  model  administrator 
projects. 

(c)  In  making  a  selection  among  appli- 
cants for  any  contract  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account 
whether  the  applicant,  if  selected,  would  be 
able  to  operate  its  programs  in  a  manner 
which  would— 

(1)  emphasize  development  of  leadership 
skills  identified  by  graduate  schools  of  man 
agement  and  graduate  schools  of  education; 
and 

(2)  assure  the  provision  of  assistance  to 
school  administrators  from  local  education- 
al agencies  in  which  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  average  daily  attendance  is  less  than 
2.500. 

METROPOLITAN  TRAINING  CENTERS 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  .<;hall.  subject 
to  the  availability  of  funds  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2.  enter  into  contracts  with  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  intermediate  school  dis- 
tricts. State  educational  agencies,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  private  manage- 
ment organizations,  or  non-profit  organiza- 
tions (or  consortium  of  such  entities)  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  training 
centers  in  eligible  local  educational  agencies 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section  and  section  5. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  •eligible  local  educational  agency" 
means  any  local  educational  agency  all  or 
any  part  of  which  is  located  within  a  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  250.000  or  more. 

(b)  Each  contract  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  require  the  contractor— 

(1)  to  make  the  services  of  the  training 
center  available  on  an  equitable  basis, 
taking  into  account  the  contribution  of  the 
various  local  educational  agencies  to  the 
cost  of  the  center,  to  school  administrators 
from  each  of  the  local  educational  agencies 
located,  in  part  or  in  whole,  within  the 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area 
served  by  that  contractor; 

(2)  to  perform  the  same  functions  as  are 
required  of  contractors  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (2)  through  (8)  of  section  3(b);  and 

(3)  to  take  such  actions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  coordinate  the  contractor's  oper- 
ations with  the  regional  technical  assistance 
center  for  that  contractor's  Federal  region 
for  the  purpose  of  sharing  resources  and 
avoiding  duplication  of  services. 

(c)  In  making  a  selection  among  appli- 
cants for  any  contract  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  accept  only  the  applications  which 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  prior  agree- 
ment, among  local  educational  agencies 
with  more  than  one-half  of  the  pupils  in  av- 
erage daily  attendance  within  the  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  to  be  ser\ed  by 
the  training  center,  to  utilize  the  center; 
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(2)  take  into  account  whether  the  appli- 
cant, if  selected,  would  be  able  to  operate  its 
programs  in  a  manner  which  would— 

(A)  emphasize  the  provision  of  assistance 
to  school  administrators  from  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  which  the  number  of 
pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  is  more 
than  2.500;  and 

(B)  give  preference,  in  the  provision  of 
such  assistance,  to  consortia  of  loical  educa- 
tional agencies. 

GENERAL  CRITERIA  TOS  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  following  conditions  shall 
apply  to  each  contract  under  sections  3  and 
4: 

(1)  The  contract  shall  assure  the  involve- 
ment of  private  sector  managers  and  execu- 
tives in  the  conduct  of  such  programs. 

(2)  The  contract  shall  contain  assurances 
of  an  ongoing  organizational  commitment  to 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
through  (A)  obtaining  matching  funds  for 
such  programs  at  least  equal  in  amount  to 
the  amount  of  funds  provided  under  this 
Act.  (B)  making  inkind  contributions  to 
such  programs.  (O  demonstrating  a  com- 
mitment to  continue  to  operate  such  pro- 
grams after  expiration  of  funding  under 
this  Act.  and  (D)  organizing  a  policy  adviso- 
ry committee  including  (but  not  limited  to) 
representatives  from  business,  private  foun- 
dations, and  local  and  State  educational 
agencies. 

(3)  The  contract  shall  demonstrate  the 
level  of  development  of  human  relations 
skills  which  its  programs  will  instill  by  (A) 
identifying  the  credentials  of  the  staff  re- 
sponsible for  such  development;  (B)  describ- 
ing the  manner  in  which  such  skills  will  be 
developed;  and  (C)  describing  the  manner  in 
which  the  program  deals  with  human  rela- 
tions issues  facing  education  administrators. 

(4)  The  contract  shall  establish  a  system 
for  the  evaluation  of  the  programs  conduct- 
ed. 

(b)  Each  contract  under  sections  3  and  4 
shall  be  for  a  term  of  three  years,  subject  to 
the  availability  of  funds  pursuant  to  section 
2.  Such  contract  shall  not  be  renewable, 
except  that  a  single  three-year  extension 
may  be  granted  if  the  contractor  agrees  to 
maintain  the  programs  with  assistance 
under  this  Act  reduced  by  one-half. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  7.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education; 

(2)  the  term  institution  of  higher  educa 
tion"  has  the  meaning  provided  by  section 
1201  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965; 

(3)  the  term  'Pederal  region"  means  a 
Federal  region  as  established  under  Circular 
A- 105  prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  or  a  suc- 
cessor thereto; 

(4)  the  term  "school  administrator  "  means 
a  principal,  assistant  principal,  district  su- 
perintendent, and  other  local  school  admin- 
istrators; 

(5)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  provided  by  section  595  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981;  and 

(6)  the  term  "leadership  skills  "  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to.  managerial,  adminis- 
trative, evaluative,  communication  and  disci- 
plinary skills  and  related  techniques.* 
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OUR  HOME  THE  CHESAPEAKE 
BAY 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  350th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, the  people  of  our  great  State  are 
expressing  their  pride  in  many  ways. 
Many  of  the  most  noteworthy  contri- 
butions have  come  from  schoolchil- 
dren. One  such  contribution  is  the 
winning  essay  from  the  Pocomoke 
High  School  essay  contest  of  this  year. 
It  is  a  fine  piece  worthy  of  attention. 
The  author.  Ms.  Kelly  Morris,  chose 
as  her  topic,  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  our 
precious  resource  which  finds  itself  in- 
creasingly a  victim  of  pollution.  Ms. 
Morris'  essay,  a  timely  message  calling 
for  improved  management  of  the  bay, 
is  entitled:  "Our  Home  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay."  I  would  like  to  share  her 
piece  with  you  today. 

Our  Home  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
(By  Kelly  Morris) 
Our  Chesapeake  Bay  began  20,000  years 
ago  when  the  Susquehanna  River  finished 
carving  the  valley  that  our  bay  would  one 
day  occupy.  Our  bay  is  200  miles  long  and 
ranges  in  width  from  4  miles  to  40  miles. 

Each  year  the  water  becomes  more  pollut- 
ed; and  the  fish,  crabs,  oysters,  and  other 
living  organisms  die  by  the  thousands.  Pol- 
lution that  kills  the.se  organisms  results 
from  the  cooling  of  nuclear  power  plants 
such  as  Calvert  Cliffs,  disposal  of  industrial 
wastes  into  the  bay,  and  agricultural  runoff. 
If  natural  resources  are  to  stay  alive,  we 
need  to  care  for  our  bay. 

Aside  from  pollution,  our  bay  still  has 
much  to  offer.  We  use  the  bay  as  an  avenue 
for  shipping  goods  to  and  from  other  coun- 
tries, and  we  use  it  as  a  training  ground  for 
the  military  such  as  Bloodsworth  Island 
near  Annapolis.  We  also  use  the  bay  as  a 
recreational  facility  for  swimming,  fishing, 
sailing  or  boating.  An  example  is  Sandy 
Point  State  Park. 

We  should  identify  the  uses  of  the  bay 
that  we  want  to  conserve  and  the  character- 
istics of  the  bay  on  which  those  uses 
depend.  Then  we  should  attempt  to  develop 
effective  management  strategies  to  keep  the 
bay  alive.  Man  is  the  only  one  who  can  plan 
the  bay's  future.* 


GUSHING  HOSPITAL 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cush- 
ing  Hospital  in  Framingham.  Mass., 
first  opened  its  doors  in  1943.  a  U.S. 
Army  hospital  built  to  treat  service- 
men wounded  in  World  War  II.  After 
the  war.  Gushing  Hospital  continued 
to  symbolize  the  ideal  of  public  service 
as  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
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tal,  while  maintaining  its  standard  of 
medical  excellence.  When,  in  1955,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  took 
over  the  hospital's  administration  with 
the  idea  of  concentrating  on  geriatrics, 
a  new  chapter  in  public  service  began. 

This  new  Gushing  Hospital  set  out 
to  provide  the  elderly  with  the  best 
possible  health  care.  It  has  remained 
dedicated  to  that  goal  over  the  years 
even  in  the  face  of  unforeseeable  chal- 
lenges posed  by  today's  world.  Sky- 
rocketing health  costs  and  inadequate 
facilities  to  care  for  a  fast-growing  el- 
derly population  have  conspired  to 
make  the  goal  of  proper  care  that 
much  more  difficult.  Gushing  Hospi- 
tal, as  a  public  facility,  has  treated 
many  patients  unable  to  afford  to  go 
elsewhere.  New  technologies  have 
opened  the  possibilities  for  longer  life 
without  addressing  the  question  of 
quality  of  life  for  the  elderly:  At  Gush- 
ing, improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
patients  becomes  an  integral  part  of 
comprehensive  health  care. 

Cushing's  caring  staff,  bright  envi- 
ronment, connections  to  community 
organizations,  and  inhouse  resources 
help  the  elderly  pursue  their  interests 
and  contribute  to  the  community  de- 
spite their  medical  difficulties. 

The  elderly  comprise  a  higher  per- 
centage of  America's  population  than 
ever  before,  and  the  percentage  is 
growing.  Right  now,  many  elderly 
have  no  access  to  adequate  health 
care,  and  have  lost  their  links  to  the 
community.  I  hope  more  health  care 
facilities  will  turn  to  the  model  set  by 
Gushing  Hospital,  with  its  emphasis 
on  improved  quality  of  life,  and  I  hope 
that  Cushing's  plans  to  reach  even 
more  elderly  citizens  through  a  net- 
work of  community  organizations  will 
meet  with  the  success  that  the  hospi- 
tal has  had  throughout  its  history  of 
public  service.* 


VOLUNTARY  NATIONAL  SERVICE 
PROGRAM 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  an  article  by  Mat- 
thew Gossolotto  on  "The  Draft,  Na- 
tional Service,  and  the  Solomon 
Amendment."  which  appeared  in  the 
January  4.  1984  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education.  Mr.  Cossolotto's  article 
challenges  us  to  turn  our  attention  to 
the  larger  issue  ai  stake  in  the  debate 
over  the  Solomon  amendment— the 
need  to  reexamine  the  programs  that 
affect  our  draft  age  Americans.  His 
proposals  for  a  voluntary  national 
service  program  should  serve  as  a 
useful  guideline  for  future  national 
debate. 
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The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education. 
Jan.  4.  19841 

The  Draft.  National  Service,  and  the 
Solomon  Amendment 

There  has  been  a  great  hue  and  cry  at>out 
the  so-called  Solomon  amendment,  which 
denies  federal  aid  to  students  legally  re- 
quired to  register  for  the  draft  who  fail  to 
show  evidence  of  having  done  so. 

A  variety  of  objections  have  been  raised 
against  this  common-sense  law,  offered 
originally  last  year  by  Rep.  Gerald  B.  H. 
Solomon.  Republican  of  New  York,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Authorization 
Act.  Opponents  contend  that  withholding 
student  aid  from  registration  resisters  (you 
can't  technically  call  them  draft  resisters 
since  there  is  no  draft)  constitutes  unwar- 
ranted federal  intrusion  in  academe,  that 
such  action  discriminates  against  less-afflu- 
ent male  college  student  by  singling  them 
out  for  punishment,  and  that  the  practical 
difficulties  of  enforcing  the  law  impose 
under  hardship  on  college  campuses.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  review  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  law.  and  is  likely  to  rule  in  the 
next  few  months. 

But  federal  intrusion  isn't,  a  priori,  a  bad 
thing.  When  the  federal  government  in- 
trudes on  campuses  to  enforce  civil-rights  or 
anti-sex-discrimination  laws,  only  a  few- 
raise  objections.  And  I'm  not  sure  it's  so  bad 
to  require  an  already  privileged  group  of 
college  students  to  register  for  a  po.ssible 
future  draft  in  exchange  for  receiving  feder- 
al education  assistance.  As  for  the  practical 
problems  of  enforcing  the  law  on  the  cam- 
puses, the  regulations  implementing  the 
Solomon  provision  do  not  seem  to  require 
an  extraordinary  effort  on  the  part  of  finan- 
cial-aid administrators.  In  view  of  the  confu- 
sion in  the  Congress  and  the  courts  about 
the  new  law.  however,  delaying  the  October 
1  effective  date  could  have  helped  to  ease 
the  strain. 

Another  line  of  reasoning  opposed  to  Solo- 
mon appreared  in  August  on  the  opinion 
page  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  The 
article  suggested  that  the  Solomon  amend- 
ment represents  "a  significant  threat  to  aca- 
demic freedom  broadly  construed  "  because 
it  'will  have  the  effect  of  allocating  educa- 
tional opportunity  on  the  basis  of  political 
belief." 

This  is  a  curious  argument.  While  it  is.  of 
course,  arguable  that  the  decision  of  some 
to  resist  registration  can  be  described  as  a 
political  belief,  that  belief  surely  loses  much 
of  its  force  considering  we  are  now  at  peace, 
and  there  is  no  military  conscription  in 
place  or  even  contemplated  except  for  a  na- 
tional emergency.  The  mere  granting  of  a 
political  motive  to  registration  resisters  does 
not  settle  the  argument.  The  real  question 
is  whether  taxpayers  are  obligated  to  subsi- 
dize the  college  education  of  people  who  vio- 
late the  law  by  failing  to  register. 

The  Solomon  amendment  says,  in  effect, 
that  taxpayers  have  no  such  obligation.  It 
would  certainly  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
taxpayers  to  support  students  who  refuse  to 
register  for  a  future  draft— by  any  measure 
a  minimal  and  unobtrusive  step,  which  a 
majority  in  Congress  agreed  was  necessary 
for  our  national  security. 

There  are  admittedly  differing  views  on 
whether  registration  is,  indeed,  necessary 
for  national  security;  but  that  debate  has 
been  settled.  Draft  registration  is  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Making  financial  assistance  contingent  on 
registering  is  a  far  cry  from  denying  admis- 
sion to  college  to  people  on  the  basis  of  po- 
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litical  persuasion.  Registration  resisters  are 
free  to  apply  to  and  attend  any  college,  al- 
though they  could  face  prosecution  for  vio- 
lating the  registration  law.  The  Solomon 
amendment  simply  says  that  taxpayers 
should  not  be  asked  to  pay  for  the  college 
training  of  those  who  defy  the  law. 

What  is  missing  in  the  debate  about  the 
amendment  and  the  broader  draft-registra- 
tion issue  is  a  discussion  about  what  kind  of 
service  young  people  may  be  required  to 
perform.  Proponents  of  peacetime  draft  reg- 
istration argue  that  it  is  needed  to  meet 
military  manpower  requirements  in  the 
event  of  a  general  mobilization.  As  such, 
registration  does  nothing  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued viability  of  the  all-volunteer  army. 

Right  now.  due  primarily  to  the  economic 
recession,  recruitment  and  retention  in  the 
armed  forces  are  adequate.  But  what  will 
happen  if  the  economy  enjoys  a  sustained 
recovery  and  civilian  job  opportunities  begin 
to  open  up?  The  military  may  again  face  se- 
rious difficulty  in  attracting  young  people 
to  serve. 

In  the  next  year  or  two.  demographic  fac- 
tors may  conspire  with  a  reviving  economy 
to  make  the  all-volunteer  military  an  in- 
creasingly untenable  proposition.  In  1981 
over  four  million  Americans  turned  18.  By 
1985  the  number  in  that  age  group  will  de- 
cline to  just  over  three  and  half  million. 

As  the  economy  picks  up  and  recruitment 
tapers  off.  there  will  again  be  calls  for  a 
return  to  peacetime  conscription.  But  those 
calling  for  a  peacetime  draft  ignore  both 
our  strong  tradition  against  mandatory  serv- 
ice and  the  fact  that  the  military  will  not 
need  simply  more  bodies;  it  will  need  people 
with  the  right  qualifications. 

The  registration  and  student-assistance 
debate  should  be  expanded  to  include 
broader  questions  related  to  national-service 
options.  Last  November,  however,  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatives  defeated  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  short-term  Commission  on  Voluntary 
Service  Opportunities.  By  a  vote  of  179  to 
245.  the  House  effectively  derailed  this  leg- 
islative attempt  to  stimulate  a  national 
debate  about  existing  service  opportunities 
and  varioi's  national-service  proposals. 

The  fact  is,  our  government  has  yet  to 
give  coherent  attention  to  the  patchwork  of 
existing  programs  affecting  draft-age  Amer- 
icans. Financial  aid  to  students,  job-training 
programs,  military  recruitment,  and  various 
civilian  voluntary-service  programs  all  inter- 
act, each  pulling  draft-age  young  people  in 
one  direction  and  away  from  another.  We 
need  a  forward-looking  national  debate  on 
those  often  conflicting  programs  to  see  if 
they  can  be  pulled  together  into  a  coherent 
whole. 

My  own  preference  is  for  a  voluntary  na- 
tional service  program  that  would  reduce 
federal  subsidies  to  those  who  do  not  serve, 
provide  certain  benefits  only  to  those  who 
do  serve,  and  emphasize  the  predominant 
importance  of  military  service  while  provid- 
ing expanded  opportunities  and  rewards  for 
those  who  serve  in  other  capacities. 

Under  such  a  program  we  might. 

Re-establish  the  old  GI  Bill,  providing  for 
full  college  benefits  in  exchange  for  two 
years  of  military  service. 

Replace  all  existing  federal  student-aid 
progrms  with  a  "national  service"  loan  pro- 
gram. Only  those  who  had  completed  one 
year  of  non-military  service  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  below-market-rate  loan  to  cover 
college  expenses. 

Replace  public-service  jobs  and  job-train- 
ing programs  with  direct  subsidies  or  vouch- 
ers to  employers  hiring  someone  who  has 
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completed  at  least  one  year  of  national  serv- 
ice. 

Establish  a  call-up  order  for  a  future  draft 
that  gives  deferment  priorities  to  those  who 
have  completed  some  from  of  service.  No  ex- 
emptions or  deferments  would  be  available 
to  those  who  have  not  served.  This  step 
might  encourage  higher-income  young 
people,  who  are  indifferent  to  financial  in- 
ducemenu.  to  participate  in  the  national- 
service  program. 

There  would  also  have  to  be  a  structure 
for  certifying  and  implementing  civilian 
service  programs  in  such  areas  as  conserva- 
tion, human  services,  and  education  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  key  principle  should 
be  decentralization,  with  local  boards  estab- 
lished to  certify  programs. 

Private  citizens  and  business  should  be  en- 
couraged to  make  tax-exempt  contributions 
to  finance  national-service  projects. 

While  opponents  of  the  Solomon  amend- 
ment may  object  to  some  parts  of  my  pro- 
posal, there  is  nonetheless  an  imperative 
need  to  examine  voluntary-service  options 
before  we  find  ourselves  again  contemplat 
ing  a  peacetime  draft,  with  a  few  available 
alternative  available  to  us  • 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7.  1984 
0  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  join  again  in  this 
observance  of  Black  History  Month.  I 
am  especially  proud  of  the  celebra- 
tions planned  by  my  State.  New 
Jersey,  and  my  city.  Newark.  Governor 
Kean  has  signed  a  proclamation  recog- 
nizing the  diamond-jubilee  anniversa- 
ry of  the  NAACP.  and  both  he  and 
Mayor  Gibson  have  officially  pro- 
claimed February  as  Black  History 
Month.  I  want  to  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  an  article  from  the 
January  29,  1984.  Newark  Star-Ledger 
that  discusses  the  many  activities  in 
New  Jersey  planned  to  dramatize  the 
rich  contributions  of  blacks  to  Ameri- 
can culture  and  history— contributions 
in  art,  literature,  music,  religion,  sci- 
ence, government,  the  military,  busi- 
ness, and  entertainment. 

I  believe  that  1983  was  a  milestone 
in  some  respects  in  the  chronicles  of 
blacks  in  America.  But  it  was  a  year, 
also,  in  which  we  had  to  continue  to 
resist  the  forces  of  reaction  who  would 
turn  back  the  clock  on  civil  rights. 

Among  the  memorable  events  was 
the  rally  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
us  in  Washington  last  August  to  pay 
homage  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  We  gathered  to  commemorate  that 
day  20  years  previous  when  Dr.  King 
led  us  in  a  historic  congregation,  the 
day  on  which  he  made  our  country's 
spirits  soar  with  his  dream  of  what 
America  could  be. 

I  was  privileged  to  take  part  both  in 
that  original  rally  when  Dr.  King  set 
America  on  his  'sunlit  path  of  racial 
justice"  and  in  the  restatement  two 
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decades  later  of  our  commitment  to 
the  causes  that  consumed  him:  equal 
justice,  equal  opportunity,  human 
rights.  The  latter  rally  demonstrated 
beyond  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  Dr. 
King  lives  on.  They  shot  down  the 
man.  but  they  could  not  shoot  down 
his  dream,  a  dream  that  was  stronger 
than  life  and  more  powerful  than 
death. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1983  was  also  historic 
because,  after  a  decade  of  struggle,  we 
succeeded  in  having  the  Congress  de- 
clare the  birthday  of  Dr.  King  a  na- 
tional holiday  to  be  celebrated  on  the 
third  Monday  of  January.  As  an  origi- 
nal sponsor  of  legislation  to  so  honor 
this  man,  I  am  gratified  that  our  long 
endeavor  has  achieved  success  and 
that  all  of  us  will  have  one  special  day 
to  rededicale  ourselves  to  the  princi- 
ples of  social,  political,  and  economic 
justice  for  all. 

That  such  rededication  will  be  vital 
to  continued  progress  is  evident. 
Reagan  administration  action  and  in- 
action in  civil  rights  and  social  justice 
forebode  dark  clouds  on  the  horizon  of 
Dr.  King's  sunlit  path,  a  path  on 
which  we  have  had  to  labor  merely  to 
mark  time. 

So.  while  there  has  been  progress  on 
the  path  to  justice  and  equality- 
thanks  in  no  small  measure  to  the  im- 
mense contributions  of  blacks  in 
American  history— black  history  is  not 
fully  writ.  New  black  leaders  continue 
to  arise  to  join  those  who  are  veterans 
of  the  movement  determined  to  use 
the  power  of  politics  and  public  office 
as  the  way  to  equality. 

"The  whole  history  of  the  progress 
of  human  liberty  shows  that  all  con- 
cessions yet  made  to  her  august  claims 
have  been  born  of  earnest  struggle." 
Frederick  Douglass  said.  "If  there  is 
no  struggle,  there  is  no  progress.  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  words  still  ring 
true  today.  We  are  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  been  deeply  involved  in  success- 
ful battles  for  progressive  legislation: 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  the  Fair  Housing  Act.  nu- 
trition and  education  programs,  legal 
services,  to  name  but  a  few.  Today, 
many  of  these  programs  are  under 
continuing  attack.  Earnest  struggles 
lie  ahead  for  us.  struggles  to  protect 
our  hard-won  victories  and  struggles 
to  resume  the  steady  march  toward 
equal  opportunity  in  our  society  for 
all. 

Black  History  Month  Will  Herald 
olttpourinc  of  festivities  in  jersey 
(By  Angela  Jones) 
Wednesday  will  officially  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  Black  History  Month  festivities  na- 
tionwide, and  Jerseyans  are  busy  polishing 
plans  for  the  annual  celebration. 

This  year  will  also  commemorate  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  NAACP.  the  nations 
oldest  civil  rights  organization,  and  will 
mark  the  first  year  of  existence  of  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Commission. 

Last  fall.  Gov.  Thomas  Kean  signed  a  bill 
introduced     by     Assemblywoman     Mildred 
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Barry  Garvin  (D-Essex)  that  established  the 
commission  and  appropriated  $75,000  to- 
wards its  efforts  this  year  in  studying  the 
history  of  blacks  in  New  Jersey. 

Garvin  noted  that  establishment  of  this 
official  commission  will  add  a  special  glim- 
mer to  this  year's  celebration  in  the  Garden 
State. 

Tm  really  excited, "  she  said.  'This  com- 
mission makes  it  a  real  valid  Black  History 
Month  in  New  Jersey.  •Were  finding  as  we 
gather  data  that  there  are  historical  sites  all 
over  the  state  as  far  as  blacks  are  con- 
cerned. I  think  the  identification  of  these 
historic  places  will  make  people  more  in- 
volved and  aware  of  our  contribution." 

Giles  Wright,  coordinator  of  ethnic  histo- 
ry programs  for  the  commission,  explained 
that  Black  History  Month  was  started  as 
Negro  History  Week  "  in  1926  by  Carter  G. 
Woodson,  the  country  s  first  black  histori- 
an. 

Forty  years  later  in  1976.  The  Washing- 
ton. DC. -based  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Afro-American  Life  and  History,  founded  by 
Wood.son.  officially  extended  the  event  from 
a  week  to  a  month  and  replaced  the  word 
"negro"  with  "black." 

In  commemoration  of  the  historical  occa- 
sion and  the  diamond-jubilee  anniversary  of 
its  parent  organization.  NAACP  chapters  in 
New  Jersey  will  be  holding  special  Black 
History  Month  activities  throughout  the 
year,  according  to  slate  NAACP  President 
Irene  Hill  Smith. 

We  have  been  left  out  of  the  history 
books.'  Smith  said.  Any  occasion  we  have 
to  highlight  the  contributions  of  blacks 
should  be  taken." 

Smith  said  recent  landmark  events  like 
the  crowning  of  the  first  black  Miss  America 
and  Miss  New  Jersey,  coupled  with  the 
advent  of  a  major  black  presidential  candi- 
date, add  to  the  excitement  of  Black  History 
Month  this  year. 

Pierre  Holling.sworth.  president  of  the  At- 
lantic City  Chapter  of  the  NAACP.  said  his 
organization  will  hold  a  series  of  events  to 
mark  the  occasion,  including  essay  contests, 
poetry  recitations  and  concerts. 

The  statewide  chairman  of  the  NAACP's 
voter  registration  drive.  HoUingsworth  .said 
he  also  will  use  the  month  to  begin  signing 
up  61,000  unregistered  black  voters  in  the 
state. 

Meanwhile.  Kean  is  .scheduled  to  sign  two 
proclamations  next  Monday  in  Trenton  rec- 
ognizing the  NAACP  anniversary  and  offi- 
cially declaring  February  Black  History 
Month  in  the  state,  according  to  Beverly  Fe- 
dorko.  public  events  coordinator  for  the 
Governor. 

East  Orange  Mayor  Thomas  H.  Cooke  Jr. 
will  be  the  featured  speaker  in  a  black  histo- 
ry program  at  the  East  Orange  Public  Li- 
brary on  Feb.  15.  according  to  Anthony 
Wilson,  public  relations  spokesman  for  the 
city. 

In  Newark,  events  during  the  month  will 
be  centered  around  the  theme.  "Deep  Are 
Our  Roots:  A  History  of  Black  People  in  the 
City  of  Newark. "  reported  Shirley  Ruther- 
ford. Black  History  Month  chairwoman  and 
executive  director  of  the  city's  Human 
Rights  Commission. 

On  Wednesday  during  a  City  Hall  ceremo- 
ny. Newark  Mayor  Kenneth  Gibson  will 
sign  a  proclamation  officially  kicking  off 
Black  History  Month  activities  in  the  city. 

The  celebration  will  feature  a  City  Hall 
exhibit  of  historical  material  from  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Newark  Public  Library  dating 
back  to  the  18th  Century,  as  well  as  pictures 
and  artifacts  from  the  collections  of  Individ- 
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uals  whose  families  are  longtime  residents 
of  the  city. 

Gibson  said  the  exhibit  "holds  a  particu- 
lar significance  to  our  citizens. " 

"Blacks  have  lived  and  worked  in  Newark 
since  at  least  the  1730s, "  the  mayor  said. 
"Perhaps  one  of  our  first  black  heroes  was  a 
slave  named  Cudjo.  who  fought  in  place  of 
his  master  and  was  rewarded  with  freedom 
and  property  on  High  Street." 

The  mayor  said  he  hopes  the  exhibit  "will 
fill  our  residents,  particularly  our  young 
people,  with  a  new  pride  and  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  Newark's  black  citizens." 

At  the  Newark  Museum,  a  Smithsonian 
Institution  exhibit  depicting  the  unsung 
contributions  of  black  Americans  to  the  his- 
tory of  aviation  in  this  country  will  open 
Feb.  7  and  run  through  March  4. 

Entitled  Black  Wings:  The  American 
Black  Aviation. "  the  display  is  being  spon- 
sored by  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration and  the  museum. 

Henry  Henderson,  who  last  year  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  black  commissioner  to  the 
Port  Authority,  said  it  is  important  for  both 
blacks  and  whites  to  recognize  the  contribu- 
tions of  blacks  in  this  field. 

"Although  we  have  lived  through  the 
growth  of  aviation,  many  of  us  are  still  not 
aware  of  the  important  roles  that  blacks 
played."  he  said. 

The  celebration  will  bring  to  New  Jersey 
the  two  eldest  daughters  of  slain  civil  rights 
leaders  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  Mal- 
colm X.  Yolanda  King  and  Attallah  Shabazz 
will  make  appearances  as  stars  in  a  play  en- 
titled "Stepping  Into  Tomorrow.  "  a  musical 
comedy  dealing  with  the  struggles  of  grow- 
ing into  adulthood,  at  Monmouth  College 
on  Feb.  28.  according  to  Jane  Schoener,  di- 
rector of  public  information  for  the  college. 
The  performance  is  scheduled  for  7:30  p.m. 
in  Pollak  Auditorium  on  the  campus,  locat- 
ed in  West  Long  Beach. 

"Each  year,  (celebration  of)  Black  History 
Month  on  the  campus  seems  to  be  growing. " 
Schoener  said.  "It's  something  the  whole 
college  community  and  the  public  can  par- 
ticipate in." 

Newark  Symphony  Hall  will  feature  the 
play  on  Feb.  29  at  10  a.m.  Other  activities  to 
be  featured  at  the  Broad  Street  theatre 
during  the  month  include  a  one-man  per- 
formance based  on  the  writings  of  poet  and 
author  Langston  Hughes,  a  presentation  by 
the  Newark  Dance  Theatre  and  concerts  by 
jazz  artist  Jimmy  McGriff  and  the  North 
Jersey  Philharmonic  Glee  Club. 

The  YWCA  of  Newark  and  vicinity  will 
feature  a  series  of  films,  concerts  and  work- 
shops for  children  and  adults,  according  to 
Bernadette  Kociolek.  director  of  marketing 
and  communications  for  the  organization. 

Included  in  the  YWCA's  events  are  a  doc- 
umentary film  on  the  life  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr..  a  concert  by  the  Arts  High 
School  Chorus  and  a  magic  show. 

Actor-choreographer  Geoffrey  Holder  will 
be  the  featured  performer  when  Essex 
County  College  opens  its  Ninth  Annual 
Black  History  celebration  Wednesday.  The  7 
p.m.  performance  will  be  the  first  in  a 
month-long  series  of  guest  appearances, 
concerts,  lectures  and  exhibits  at  the  school, 
located  on  High  Street  in  Newark. 

An  all-day  conference  entitled  "In  that 
Great  Gettin'  Up  Momin':  Religion  in  Afro- 
American,  Haitian  and  Jamaican  History  " 
will  highlight  Black  History  Month  activi- 
ties at  Rutgers  University's  Newark  campus 
on  Feb.  18. 

The  program  will  be  held  at  the  Robeson 
Campus  Center,  and  will  feature  Dr.  Vin- 
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cent  Harding  of  the  Iliff  School  of  Theology 
in  Denver,  Colo.,  who  will  deliver  a  lecture 
on  "Black  Religion  and  its  Transformation 
of  America." 

Human  Rights  activist  Dick  Gregory  will 
open  Black  History  Month  Activities  for 
Rutgers  University's  New  Brunswick  area 
campuses  on  Feb.  1  at  8  p.m.  when  he  deliv- 
ers a  lecture  at  the  Busch  Student  Center  in 
Piscataway.» 
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HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Quad-City  Times  on  June  26,  1983. 
regarding  Mr.  Charles  W.  Toney. 

Mr.  Toney.  who  lived  for  some  years 
in  my  congressional  district,  recently 
retired  from  Deere  &  Co.  as  director  of 
affirmative  action  with  42  years  of 
service.  Mr.  Toney  did  not  begin  his 
duties  at  Deere  &  Co.  in  this  position. 
He  was  initially  hired  as  a  foundry 
worker  earning  $17  a  week. 

As  the  result  of  his  dedicated,  hard, 
and  sometimes  seemingly  unrewarding 
efforts  to  improve  and  advance  minori- 
ties, the  employment  picture  for  this 
group  was  greatly  improved  with  a 
large  number  of  minorities  advancing 
to  higher  positions. 

The  position  that  Mr.  Toney  held 
was  one  that  required  long  hours  and 
serious  dedication  on  his  part  but  he 
somehow  found  the  lime  to  also 
become  one  of  the  foremost  civil 
rights  activists  in  his  area,  which  also 
resulted  in  many  gains  for  minorities 
in  many  other  areas  of  involvement. 

I  would  like  to  commend  and  ap- 
plaud this  dedicated,  concerned  indi- 
vidual for  a  job  well  done.  His  efforts 
should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all. 
young  and  old  alike,  today.  The  article 
follows: 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 
(By  John  Willard) 

Charles  W.  Toney  lifted  the  brass  figure 
of  a  foundryman  from  the  white  brick  fire- 
place of  his  home  overlooking  Oakwood 
Country  Club. 

The  sculpture  is  one  several  gifts  Toney 
received  when  he  retired  last  month  as  di- 
rector of  affirmative  action  for  Deere  &  Co. 
It  depicts  a  muscular  man  pouring  molten 
metal  out  of  a  ladle. 

Toney  himself  started  at  Deere  as  a  $17-a- 
week  foundry  worker  and  rose  to  become 
the  company's  highest  ranking  black.  Work- 
ing your  way  up  from  the  bottom  like  that 
would  be  impossible  today.  Toney  said,  be- 
cause that  old  foundryman's  job  doesn't 
exist  anymore. 

"Today,  metal  castings  are  poured  by  a 
computer.  Muscular  power  is  out,"  Toney 
said  as  he  studied  the  miniature  foundry- 
man. 

"I'm  the  last  of  the  Mohicans. " 

Toney  says  minorities  who  get  ahead  in 
businesses  today  will  be  those  who  can 
master  the  new  technology.  Education,  es- 
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pecially  in  the  fields  of  accounting  and  engi- 
neering, is  the  key.  "We  used  to  see  many 
minorities  going  into  the  social  sciences,  but 
I  feel  we  lost  ground.  You  can  hire  only  so 
many  social  workers. 

"And  black  studies  was  fashionable  for  a 
while.  Young  people  majoring  in  black  stud- 
ies had  good  motives,  but  there's  no  such 
thing  as  black  arithmetic  or  black  account- 
ing." 

Toney  stressed  the  importance  of  science 
and  accounting  curriculums  to  the  young 
blacks  he  met  while  working  as  Deere's  af- 
firmative action  chief.  When  he  started  in 
the  position  15  years  ago.  there  were  two 
black  engineers  in  the  entire  corporation. 

Backed  by  a  company  fully  committed  to 
increasing  opportunities  for  women  and  mi- 
norities. Toney  went  searching  for  minority 
talent  on  college  campuses.  He  scoured 
Deere's  own  ranks  for  promising  minority 
workers. 

Toney  said  blacks  can  be  found  in  all 
areas  of  the  corporation  today.  There  are 
between  30  and  40  black  engineers,  two 
black  lawyers,  and  50  to  60  black  first  line 
.supervisors.  The  company  also  has  a  black 
plant  manager,  something  unheard  of  not 
long  ago  in  the  agricultural  implement  in- 
dustry. 

"I  feel  confident  and  happy  that  minori- 
ties are  advancing.  There's  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Deere  will  have  a  black  vice  presi- 
dent very  soon"  he  said. 

Toney  said  black  progress  at  the  executive 
level  has  been  slow  because  blacks  were 
denied  opportunities  for  .so  long.  "Whites 
have  had  the  advantage  of  attending  the 
best  schools,  but  now  blacks  are  graduating 
with  M.B.A.  degrees."  he  said. 

Another  barrier.  Toney  said,  has  been 
management  s  reluctance  to  let  blacks  prove 
themselves. 

"A  good  manager  has  to  give  us  the  .same 
opportunity  to  fail  as  he  would  give  to 
whites.  All  too  often,  everyboay  keeps  wait- 
ing for  that  super  black  to  come  along." 

Toney  could  fit  the  definition  of  a  super 
black.  A  one-time  magazine  publisher,  star 
athlete  and  the  first  black  welder  in  the 
Quad-Cities.  Toney  has  been  breaking  racial 
barriers  all  of  his  life. 

He  was  born  in  La  Crosse.  Wis.,  and  raised 
by  his  mother  in  Clinton.  Iowa,  where  he 
excelled  in  sports  at  Clinton  High  School. 

Despite  his  athletic  feats.  Toney  wasn't  al- 
lowed in  Clinton's  public  swimming  pooL 
The  humiliating  experience  sparked  his  in- 
terest in  civil  rights. 

Although  his  mother  kept  telling  him 
that  blacks  weren't  making  it  in  industry. 
Toney  decided  $0  pursue  a  chemical  engi- 
neering major  at  St.  Ambrose  College.  The 
Depression  interrupted  his  studies  and  he 
ended  up  working  as  a  $9-a-week  elevator 
operator  in  St.  Louis's  notorious  "Hell's 
Half-Acre  "  ghetto. 

After  hearing  that  Deere  was  hiring. 
Toney  returned  to  the  Quad-Cities  in  1936 
and  began  his  42-year  career  with  the  com- 
pany. 

Toney  took  time  out  to  work  for  noted 
civil  rights  activist  A.  Phillip  Randolph  in 
Washington.  D.C.  He  also  tried  his  hand  at 
magazine  publishing. 

Toney  and  his  wife.  Ann.  brought  out 
their  first  issue  of  "Sepia  Record"  in  1944. 
The  slick-paper  magazine,  featuring  stories 
of  black  achievers  in  the  Quad-Cities,  pre- 
dated the  widely  known  black-achievement 
oriented  "Ebony"  by  two  years.  "Sepia 
Record  "  folded  after  two  issues  because  of 
lack  of  advertising  revenue. 
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But  Toney  and  Ann  continued  making 
racial  breakthroughs.  They  won  the  first 
civil  rights  suit  ever  filed  in  Iowa  after  being 
refused  service  in  a  Davenport  ice  cream 
parlor. 

Toney  participated  in  a  study  of  racial  dis- 
crimination in  Davenport.  The  survey, 
taken  during  the  early  1950s  by  the  League 
for  Social  Justice,  revealed  no  black  teach- 
ers in  the  city,  no  black  firemen,  no  black 
policemen.  Of  10.000  workers  employed  at 
18  of  the  city's  largest  concerns,  fewer  than 
175  were  black. 

Toney  chuckled  at  a  visitor's  amazement 
of  such  facts  while  relaxing  at  his  brick  and 
cedar-ranch  home  in  Coal  Valley.  He  built  it 
five  years  ago  to  be  close  to  golfing,  his  fa- 
vorite hobby. 

With  its  ivory  carpeting,  damask-covered 
sofas  and  beamed  ceilings,  the  home  is  a 
handsome  and  comfortable  refuge  for  a  man 
of  achievement. 

But  Toney  has  no  plans  to  spend  his  re- 
tirement just  relaxing  Teaching  and  con- 
sulting work  are  among  the  options  he  is 
considering. 

Another  task  facing  Toney  is  mastering 
the  use  of  another  retirement  gift,  a  home 
computer.  His  10-year-old  grandson,  a  com- 
puter whiz,  will  be  his  teacher.* 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS  SU- 
PREME COUNCIL 

HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7.  1984 
•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  as  a  proud  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  to  share  with 
you  and  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  sev- 
eral resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  Supreme  Coun- 
cil in  Columbus.  Ohio.  I  am  proud  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  K.  of  C. 
and  offer  these  resolutions  for  review- 
by  the  House. 

Knights  of  Columbus. 
New  Haven.  Conn..  September  19.  1983. 
Hon.  Roy  P.  Dyson. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20S1S 

Dear  Representative  Dyson:  The 
Knights  of  Columbus  Supreme  Council,  the 
governing  body  of  our  society,  at  meeting 
held  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  August  2-3-4.  1983. 
adopted  resolutions  pertaining  to  the  found- 
ing principles  of  our  nation  as  they  pertain 
to  religious  freedom,  support  of  life  from 
conception  to  natural  death,  pornography 
in  the  media  and  tuition  tax  credit.  Copies 
of  these  resolutions  are  attached  for  your 
information.  E^ach  is  self-explanatory  and 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  seek  your  support 
in  enactment  and  enforcement  of  federal 
legislation  compatible  with  the  ideals  ex- 
pressed in  these  resolutions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  E.  Murphy. 

Supreme  Secretary. 

Enclosures. 
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Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  Knights  or 
Columbus  Supreme  Council  at  Meeting 
Held  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  August  2-3-4, 
1983 

resolution  no.  i 
Resolved.  That  we.  as  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, take  every  opportunity  to  remind  our 
Congressional  representatives  and  Supreme 
Court  Justices  of  the  necessity  to  uphold 
the  founding  principles  of  our  Nation,  and 

Resolved.  That  all  councils  and  assemblies 
be  r.equested  to  petition  immediately  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Congress  to  reaf- 
firm unequivocably  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution  forbids  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  since  separation  would 
violate  the  founding  concept  of  Christian 
neutrality  in  that  Congress  shall  make  no 
law  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  religion  " 
and  further  reminding  them  that  our  Con- 
stitution mandates  freedom  FOR  religion, 
rather  than  freedom  FROM  religion,  and 
further  that  it  is  their  sworn  and  solemn 
duty  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  2 

Whereas.  Fundamental  rights  established 
in  all  countries  w  here  the  Order  exists  guar- 
antee that  each  person  is  created  with  cer- 
tain equal  and  inalienable  rights  including 
the  right  to  life,  and 

Whereas.  Because  science  has  been  unable 
to  prove  just  when  human  life  begins, 
reason  dictates  the  conclusion  that  it  l)egins 
at  conception,  and 

Whereas.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  on  January  22.  1973.  swept  aside 
state  laws  prohibiting  abortion  on  demand 
and  consigned  to  death  millions  of  children 
yet  unborn,  said  opinion  being  reaffirmed 
by  the  Court  on  June  15.  1983. 

Whereas,  the  Court  usurped  the  tradition- 
al power  of  each  state  to  prohibit  alwrtion 
and  protect  the  innocent  life  of  defenseless 
unborn  children,  thus  promulgating  in 
effect  a  so-called  right  to  abortion  that  ap- 
pears nowhere  in  the  Constitution. 

Resolved.  That  we.  as  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, express  our  profound  dissappointment 
at  the  Court's  decisions,  stre.ss  our  contin- 
ued support  for  life  from  conception  to  nat- 
ural death,  commend  President  Reagan  for 
his  staunch  pro-life  stand,  call  upon  our 
duly  elected  representatives,  to  restore  to 
the  people  the  basic  litierties  that  the  Court 
has  eroded,  including  legal  protection  to  the 
unborn  and  to  those  who  are  unable  to  care 
for  themselves. 

Further  resolved.  That  we  continue  to  sup- 
port efforts  to  defend  human  life,  to  imple- 
ment natural  family  planning  and  to  partici- 
pate in  ongoing  activities  to  preserve  tradi- 
tional family  values  throughout  the  world. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  3 

Whereas,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  have 
been  most  active  in  the  fight  against  por- 
nography both  in  its  printed  and  visual 
forms  because  such  materials  attack  the 
values  of  the  family,  the  soul  of  our  society 
and,  unless  pornography  is  successfully 
eradicated,  it  will  continue  its  decaying,  cor- 
ruptive effect  on  our  civilization  as  a  whole, 
and 

Whereas,  in  the  United  States  of  America 
the  President  has  formed  a  White  House 
Working  Group  on  Pornography  to  provide 
impetus  to  the  ongoing  fight  against  this 
evil. 

Resolved.  That  we  commend  the  efforts  of 
Morality  in  Media,  Inc.  to  eradicate  pornog- 
raphy and  urge  all  state  and  subordinate 
councils  in  the  United  States  to  join  Morali- 
ty in  Media,  those  in  Canada  to  join  Canadi- 
ans for  Decency  and  those  in  Mexico  to  join 
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the  Alianza  por  la  Defensa  de  la  Familia. 
and  thus  actively  support  the  campaign 
against  pornography;  and 

Further  resolved.  That  we  commend  Presi- 
dent Reagan  on  the  establishment  of  the 
White  House  Working  Group  on  Pornogra- 
phy and  express  our  support  for  his  contin- 
ued efforts  to  have  the  existing  laws  con- 
cerning pornography  strictly  enforced,  and 

Further  resolved.  That  we  urge  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  in  each  of  our  countries  to  enact 
strong  legislation  prohibiting  the  showing 
of  pornographic  programming  on  cable  tele- 
vision. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  4 

Whereas,  all  persons  under  our  democrat- 
ic system  of  government  are  guaranteed  free 
exercise  of  certain  inalienable  rights  includ- 
ing the  precious  right  of  parents  to  educate 
their  children  in  the  .school  of  their  choice. 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  caused  legislation  to  be  drafted  to 
grant  a  tuition  tax  credit  to  parents  who 
send  their  children  to  non-public  schools, 
and  considered  this  bill  of  such  priority  that 
he  transmitted  it  to  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress as  the  first  matter  of  business  after 
the  budget. 

Whereas,  the  Supreme  Knight  has  been 
instrumental  in  forming  a  coalition  of 
Catholic  organizations  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Catholic  Conference,  to 
include  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the 
Catholic  Daughters  of  the  Americas,  Citi- 
zens for  Educational  Freedom.  Daughters  of 
Isabella.  National  Catholic  Educational  As- 
sociation, and  the  National  Council  of 
Catholic  Women  to  engender  grass  roots 
support  for  this  legislation. 

Resolved.  That  we  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse and  support  the  efforts  of  the  Su- 
preme Knight  and  this  coalition  to  gain  en- 
actment of  the  tuition  tax  credit  bill  known 
as  "The  Educational  Opportunity  and 
Equity  Act  of  1983"  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Further  resolved,  that  each  Knight,  indi- 
vidually, let  his  and  his  family's  support  for 
this  legislation  be  known  by  communica- 
tions with  his  United  States  Senators  and 
Representative,  and 

Further  resolved.  That  the  Supreme  Secre- 
tary send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  each  of  the  members  of 
Congress  to  express  our  commendation  to 
those  who  support  this  educational  equity 
proposal  and  seeking  earnest  consideration 
from  those  who  have  not  expressed  their 
support. • 


THE  BUDGET  THAT  WASN'T 

HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  2  years,  the  House  and  the  other 
body  have  repeatedly  proposed  to  the 
President  that  we  begin  serious  negoti- 
ations to  reduce  the  massive  budget 
deficits  which  threaten  the  Nation's 
economic  recovery.  Last  year's  budget 
resolution  included  language,  proposed 
by  the  House,  calling  on  the  President 
to  name  representatives  to  a  biparti- 
san panel  to  craft  a  real,  long-term 
deficit  reduction  plan.  We  got  no  re- 
sponse. Senator  Dole  made  a  similar 
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proposal   to   the   President   from   the 
other  body.  He  got  no  response. 

While  we  welcome  the  President's 
offer  to  negotiate— finally— in  his  state 
of  the  Union  address,  the  budget  he 
has  just  proposed  thoroughly  under- 
mines any  faith  any  of  us  may  have 
had  in  his  seriousness  in  making  that 
offer.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  February  5: 
The  Budget  That  Wasn't 

The  more  carefully  you  look  at  President 
Reagan's  budget  performance,  the  more  pe- 
culiar it  gets.  He  has  sent  to  Congress  a 
budget  that  neither  he  nor  anyone  in  his  ad- 
ministration is  willing  to  support.  His 
budget  director  acknowledges  fundamental 
inconsistencies,  and  his  economic  adviser  as- 
sures Congress  that  it  has  no  relationship  to 
the  administration's  purposes:  "The  budget 
is  not  what  we  want  to  see  happen  .  .  ." 

What  do  they  want?  A  smaller  deficit, 
they  say.  How?  Here  you  get  suggestions  of 
spending  cuts,  unspecified.  But  the  budget 
director.  David  Stockman,  told  Fortune 
Magazine  a  few  weeks  ago  that  there  will  be 
no  more  large  spending  cuts— and  he  is  cer- 
tainly right  as  long  as  defense  remains  un- 
touchable. 'You  notice  that  this  budget  itself 
contains  no  significant  spending  cuts.  The 
economic  adviser.  Martin  Feldstein,  hints 
that  there  will  obviously  have  to  be  a  big 
tax  increase  after  the  election.  But  Mr. 
Feldstein  is  leaving  that  job  in  a  few 
months,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
he  is  speaking  for  the  president. 

The  White  House  spokesman  heatedly 
says  the  president  reaffirms  the  figures  as 
printed  in  the  budget.  But  which  figures? 
Some  assume  that  the  deficit  will  decline. 
Others  say  that  it  won't.  In  fact,  the  presi- 
dent is  refusing  to  make  the  basic  choice. 
Mr.  Stockman  incautiously  suggests  that 
the  White  House  is  waiting  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  people  in  November.  But  sup- 
pose Mr.  Reagan  wins,  and  concludes  that 
the  voters  want  neither  spending  cuts  nor 
tax  increases.  What  then?  The  administra- 
tion grins  and  shrugs. 

Mr.  Reagan  says  that  he  wants  Congress 
to  negotiate  with  him.  His  secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  always  a  reliable  indicator  of  po- 
litical currents  at  the  White  House,  chides 
the  Democrats  for  not  responding  immedi- 
ately. But  what  are  they  to  negotiate  on?  A 
budget  that  the  administration  has  already 
disavowed? 

Mr.  Reagan  is  not  doing  a  president's  job. 
Under  American  law  and  customs,  the  initia- 
tive comes  from  the  president.  The  Ameri- 
can government  does  not  work  well  when 
the  president  refuses  to  lead. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  given  no  one  in  Congress 
much  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  ready  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith.  If  he  were  really 
looking  for  a  way  to  begin  reducing  the  defi- 
cit and  wanted  a  congressional  proposal,  he 
could  seize  the  combination  of  spending  cuts 
and  tax  increases  drafted  by  Sen.  Robert 
Dole,  who  has  shown  more  courage  and 
candor  on  the  budget  than  all  the  adminis- 
tration's various  quarreling  factions  put  to- 
gether. Several  times  over  the  past  year 
Sen.  Dole  has  called  for  just  such  negotia- 
tions between  the  White  House  and  congres- 
sional leaders:  the  White  House  never  re- 
sponded. 

Given  that  experience,  it's  hardly  unrea- 
sonable for  Democrats  to  fear  that  negotia- 
tions now  would  be  merely  a  trap.  They 
assume  that  if  they  were  to  make  any  seri- 
ous proposal,  Mr.  Reagan  would  spring  up 
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from  the  table  and  bound  around  the  coun- 
try brandishing  it  as  evidence  that  the 
Democrats  want  to  raise  your  taxes  and 
weaken  the  national  defense. 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Reagan  has  had  a  true 
change  of  heart  since  Sen.  Dole's  last  unan- 
swered invitation.  Perhaps  he  really  does 
want  genuine  negotiations  now  with  Con- 
gress. If  that  is  the  case,  those  negotiations 
will  have  to  start  with  a  presidential  propos- 
al and  a  presidential  position.  Mr.  Reagan 
will  have  to  come  up  with  a  presidential 
budget  that  he  is  prepared  to  stand  behind. 
On  the  central  issue  of  American  domestic 
policy,  he  will  have  to  start  behaving  like  a 
president.* 


WHOSE  CHOICE? 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  gave  new 
meaning  to  the  term  "freedom  of 
choice"  on  national  television  a  few 
days  ago. 

He  said: 

What  we  have  found  in  this  country,  and 
maybe  we're  more  aware  of  it  now,  is  the 
people  who  are  sleeping  on  the  grates,  the 
homeless  who  are  homeless,  you  might  say, 
by  choice. 

By  choice? 

If  the  President  really  believes  that 
people  who  live  on  the  street,  sleep  on 
heating  grates  and  park  benches, 
freeze  their  feet  and  their  fingers,  and 
die  of  hypothermia  are  exercising 
their  freedom  of  choice— then  he 
better  think  again. 

Choice  implies  a  right  or  privilege  to 
choose  freely.  You  have  free  choice 
only  if  you  are  not  imprisoned  by  the 
circumstances  of  your  existence.  The 
homeless  have  no  power,  no  options. 

When  a  man  stands  on  the  ledge  of 
an  18-story  building  and  threatens  to 
jump,  would  the  President  say  the 
man  is  exercising  his  freedom  of 
choice? 

It  is  a  quicker  death  to  jump,  but 
homelessness  is  the  same  kind  of  fall— 
it  just  takes  longer. 

When  someone  is  too  sick,  too  con- 
fused and  too  disoriented  to  go  to  a 
shelter  for  the  night,  it  does  not  mean 
that  the  person  is  homeless  by  choice. 

Surely  the  President  does  not  be- 
lieve homeless  people  choose  to  be  un- 
employed, choose  to  be  unable  to  find 
housing,  choose  to  be  mentally  ill. 
choose  to  be  alcohol-  and  drug-depend- 
ent, choose  to  be  ruled  ineligible  for 
disability  assistance.  What  kind  of 
choices  are  these? 

The  homeless  do  not  have  the  abili- 
ty to  choose  because  of  the  weight  of 
extenuating  circumstances.  They  are 
victims  of  conditions  beyond  their  con- 
trol. But  not  beyond  the  control  of  the 
President.  In  fact,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's social  policies  are  directly 
linked  to  the  miserable  plight  of  the 
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homeless.  Instead  of  offering  them  a 
helping  hand,  the  President  has  of- 
fered them  a  slap  in  the  face. 

Under  the  Reagan  administration's 
policies,  the  homeless  cannot  even  pull 
themselves  up  by  the  proverbial  boot- 
straps—because they  do  not  have  any 
boots. 

Last  week,  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Subcommittee  held 
a  9-hour  hearing  in  a  shelter  for 
homeless  people  operated  by  the  Com- 
munity for  Creative  Nonviolence  in 
Washington.  D.C.  The  shelter,  a 
barely  habitable  abandoned  building 
owned  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, is  located  just  a  few  blocks 
from  Capitol  Hill  and  only  2  miles 
from  the  White  House. 

Thirty-seven  witnesses— big  and 
small  city  mayors,  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  representatives  from  chari- 
table and  religious  organizations,  vol- 
unteers, and  homeless  people  them- 
selves—told the  subcommittee  in  no 
uncertain  terms  why  there  are  so 
many  homeless  people  today,  and  why 
there  is  not  enough  being  done  to  help 
them. 

The  answers  we  heard  were  a  horri- 
fying indictment  of  the  Reagan  leader- 
ship. 

From  the  testimony  and  the  subcom- 
mittee's continuing  work,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  clear  relationship  be- 
tween the  Reagan  administration  poli- 
cies—cutting housing  assistance,  cut- 
ting nutrition  and  food  programs,  cut- 
ting social  spending,  cutting  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  off  social  secu- 
rity disability— and  the  increased 
homeless  population  on  the  streets 
and  grates  of  America. 

Record  unemployment  and  the 
country's  worst  economic  slump  since 
the  1930's  fell  hardest  on  those  al- 
ready on  the  margins  of  society— espe- 
cially, the  poor,  the  young,  and  mi- 
norities. In  New  York  City,  the  aver- 
age age  of  new  applicants  to  public 
shelters  is  34;  7  percent  are  under  21. 
In  other  cities,  the  average  age  of 
single  homeless  or  sheltered  popula- 
tions is  under  40. 

Across  the  country  existing  shelters 
are  being  stretched  to  the  breaking 
point.  Each  night  they  turn  away 
homeless  people  because  all  the  cots 
or  floorspace  is  taken. 

Reagan  administration  budget  cuts 
have  diminished  the  supply  of  low-cost 
housing.  More  units  of  low-rent  dwell- 
ings are  lost  each  year  through  aban- 
donment, arson,  demolition  or  conver- 
sion. Under  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion we  have  not  yet  had  a  decent  low- 
income  housing  program.  The  reality 
of  Reagan's  housing  assistance  cuts 
has  caught  up  with  our  society. 

Many  of  the  people  living  on  the 
street  today  are  former  patients  who 
were  released  from  public  mental  hos- 
pitals as  part  of  the  shift  from  institu- 
tions to  community-based  care.  While 
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some  of  the  people  released  wound  up 
in  nursing  homes  or  board  and  care 
homes,  or  even  prison,  many  others- 
including  some  who  obviously  cannot 
take  care  of  themselves— ended  up  on 
the  street.  Why?  Local.  State  and  Fed- 
eral budget  cuts  axed  the  resources 
necessary  to  support  these  people  in 
their  communities.  The  severe  cut- 
backs in  Federal  social  programs— 
from  counseling  centers  to  halfway 
houses— meant  that  these  former  pa- 
tients are  being  left  to  fend  for  them- 
selves, frustrated  and  despairing,  alone 
on  the  street. 

Finally,  the  Reagan  administration 
hats  over  the  past  2  years  carried  out 
an  intensified,  targeted  effort  to 
remove  people  from  social  security  dis- 
ability aid.  including  many  qualified 
claimants.  The  latest  figures  show 
300.000  people  have  lost  their  disabil- 
ity benefits.  These  are  people  who 
cannot  work.  Many  have  ended  up  in 
public  shelters. 

Since  1982.  I  have  been  advocating  a 
national  homeless  program.  A  single 
piece  of  legislation  alone  would  not 
prevent  that  man  on  the  18th  floor 
ledge  from  jumping,  but  it  could  pro- 
vide a  net  that  would  break  his  fall. 
Like  the  District  of  Columbia  shelter 
which  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  operated  by  charitable 
organizations,  the  national  homeless 
program  we  seek  to  establish  would  be 
built  on  the  public  and  private  re- 
sources we  have. 

Emergency  shelter  legislation  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  four 
times  during  the  past  2  years.  Given 
the  administrations  opposition,  it  is  a 
tribute  to  the  dedication  of  a  small  bi- 
partisan group  of  Meml)ers  and  a 
small  miracle  that  the  legislation  was 
finally  signed  into  law  last  November. 
However,  the  program  is  an  empty 
promise  unless  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  agree  to  provide  the 
$60  million  necessary  to  fund  the  pro- 
gram, about  $30  per  homeless  person 
per  year. 

Ronald  Reagan  is  old  enough  to  re- 
mernber  the  Great  Depression  and 
John  Steinbeck's  -Grapes  of  Wrath." 
Steinbeck  was  an  eloquent  witness  to 
the  frustration  and  indifference  that 
grips  people  who  have  lost  all  hope,  to 
homeless  and  hungry  Americans  on 
the  move,  the  victims  of  economic  cir- 
cumstances that  denied  them  any 
choice. 

Steinbeck  wrote  about  the  hungry 
and  the  homeless  this  way: 

A  hunger  in  a  stomach,  multiplied  a  mil- 
lion times;  a  hunger  in  a  single  soul,  multi- 
plied a  million  limes:  muscles  and  minds 
aching  to  grow,  to  work,  to  create,  multi- 
plied a  million  times. 

Would  President  Reagan  say  the 
people  of  the  Great  Depression  were 
hungry  by  choice? 

I  was  stung  by  President  Reagan's 
unfair,  insensitive  and  thoughtless 
statements    about    homeless    people. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Today's  homeless  deserve  better  from 
the  President  of  this  Nation. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  wrote  in  chapter 
58.  7-10: 
Thus  says  the  Lord,  Share  your  bread  with 

the  hungry. 
Shelter  the  oppressed  and  the  homeless. 
Clothe  the  naked  when  you  see  them. 
And  do  not  turn  your  back  on  your  own. 

The  President  is  the  spiritual  and 
moral  leader  of  our  country.  It  is  pa- 
thetic that  he  would  believe  that 
people  are  homeless  and  desperate  by 
choice. 


February  7,  im 


OSHA  RULE  COUNTERS     RIGHT- 
TO-KNOW"  LAWS 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7.  1984 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  rule  that  was  recently 
promulgated  by  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration 
(OSHA)  which  would  eliminate  what 
little  public  protection  from  toxic 
chemicals  that  exists.  The  rule  would 
preempt  local  right-to-know  laws  that 
require  industries  to  disclose  to  their 
workers,  to  their  community  and  to 
public  safety  personnel  the  types  of 
chemicals  used  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
These  laws  help  make  the  public  more 
aware  of  the  dangers  they  face. 

The  new  hazard  communication  rule 
proposed  by  OSHA  leaves  this  very  im- 
portant matter  entirely  up  to  industry. 
The  OSHA  rule  would  require  only 
manufacturing  industries  to  assess  the 
extent  of  danger  presented  by  the 
chemicals  used  in  their  industry  and 
then  make  the  decision  to  inform  the 
workers  involved  in  the  manufacturing 
process.  Contrary  to  the  right-to-know^ 
laws,  the  new  rule  does  not  require  in- 
dustries to  inform  the  community  and 
public  safety  personnel  of  the  possible 
hazards  and  thus  prevents  the  public 
from  taking  preventive  measures  and 
establishing  effective  evacuation  pro- 
cedures in  the  event  of  an  accident. 
The  OSHA  rule  furthermore  places  no 
requirements  on  construction,  trans- 
portation, and  public  service  industries 
where  chemicals  are  widely  in  use. 
The  OSHA  rule  thus  ignores  the  pub- 
lic's right-to-know  the  dangers  that 
they  might  be  subjected  to  and  severe- 
ly hampers  any  efforts  to  minimize 
dangers  to  the  community. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  article 
published  in  the  Courier-Post  that  ex- 
plains the  provisions  and  ramifications 
of  this  rule: 
Federal  Officials  Attempt  To  Undercut 
State  and  Local  '  Right-To-KnoW  Laws 

(By  Ken  Silver) 
Reagan   administration   officials   paid   to 
protect    the    public    from    toxic   chemicals 


have  been,  it  seems,  on  a  three-year  vaca- 
tion. But  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  (OSHA)  officials  recently 
worked  overtime  in  an  attempt  to  eliminate 
what  little  protection  exists.  Over  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday  weekend  OSHA  Di- 
rector Thorne  Auchter  issued  a  new  federal 
rule  which  seeks  to  preempt  state  and  local 
Tight-to-know"  laws  and  replace  them  with 
a  watered-down  hazard  communication" 
standard. 

Right-to-know  laws  require  industries  to 
disclose  the  identities  of  chemicals  they  use 
to  workers,  community  residents  and  public 
safety  personnel.  They  are  an  attempt  to 
lift  the  lid  on  information  about  chemical 
hazards— information  which  industry  has 
long  concealed  under  the  guise  of  "trade  se- 
crets." Fourteen  states  and  over  30  county, 
city  and  local  governments  have  passed  such 
laws. 

The  new  "hazard  communication"  stand- 
ard was  drafted  with  heavy  input  from  the 
chemical  industry  in  response  to  the  grow- 
ing right-to-know  movement.  A  much 
stronger  hazard  identification  and  labeling 
rule  proposed  by  the  Carter  Administration 
was  withdrawn  by  Auchter's  Ihjss.  Labor 
Secretary  Raymond  Donovan,  as  his  first  of- 
ficial act  in  1981.  The  chemical  industry  as- 
.sailed  the  Carter  rule  as  too  costly  to  imple- 
ment and  had  branded  it  a  gross  example  of 
federal  interference.  But  when  the  cities  of 
Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati  and  the  .state 
of  California  passed  right-lo-know  laws  in 
rapid  succession,  the  chemical  industry 
turned  to  Auchter  for  help. 

Faced  with  more  than  50  right-to-know 
bills  around  the  country,  the  chemical  in- 
dustry—almost overnight— became  the 
strongest  advocate  of  federal  regulation. 

And  for  good  reason.  The  hazard  commu- 
nication .standard  issued  by  OSHA  last  week 
IS  chock  full  of  loopholes. 

The  standard  covers  manufacturing  indus- 
tries only.  It  Ignores  exposure  to  toxic  sub- 
stances in  public  employment,  in  construc- 
tion, in  transportation  and  in  the  growing 
service  industries.  Auto  body  shops,  railroad 
yards,  power  plants  and  hospitals  are  among 
the  many  kinds  of  workplaces  excluded.  In 
all.  the  hazard  communication  standard 
covers  less  than  one-quarter  of  American 
workers  who  are  exposed  to  toxic  substances 
on  the  job. 

Under  the  Auchter  rule,  employers  and 
chemical  manufacturers  themselves  will 
asse.ss  the  hazards  of  the  products  they 
produce  or  use. 

The  rule  contains  no  provisions  for  com- 
munity residents,  firefighters  or  public 
safety  officials  to  gain  access  to  information 
on  the  chemicals  used,  stored,  transported 
or  emitted  into  the  air.  water  and  soil  that 
surround  a  factory. 

Most  disturbing  is  that  the  Auchter  rule 
gives  corporations  wide  discretion  to  conceal 
information  considered  a  "trade  secret." 
And  it  provides  no  procedures  for  workers  to 
challenge  the  legitimacy  of  companies' 
trade  secret  claims. 

The  hazard  communication  standard  will 
not  fully  pre-empt  state  and  local  right-to- 
know  laws.  OSHA  officals  publicly  admit 
that  their  rule  cannot  pre-empt  the  provi- 
sions of  those  right-to-know  laws  that  give 
community  residents  and  public  safety  offi- 
cials access  to  information.  The  place  where 
federal  pre-emption  is  a  real  threat  is  in  the 
manufacturing  sector  of  worker  right-to- 
know  laws. 

Even  so.  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  District  recently  upheld  West  Vir- 
ginias right-to-know  law,  rejecting  the  West 
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Virginia  Manufacturing  Associations  argu- 
ment that  the  federal  government  has  su- 
premeacy  in  the  regulation  of  workplace 
hazards.  And  last  year  a  federal  court 
upheld  California's  right  to  set  a  limit  for 
worker  exposure  to  ethylene  dibromide  (a 
known  carcinogen)  100  times  more  slingenl 
than  the  federal  limit,  over  the  objections 
of  industry  representatives. 

The  United  Steelv-orkers  of  America  and 
several  affiliated  national  unions  have  al- 
ready filed  suit  in  federal  court  seeking  a 
full  judicial  review  which  would  require 
OSHA  to  explain  its  reasons  for  issuing 
such  a  weak  .standard.  The  unions  have 
vowed  to  wage  a  protracted  legal  brawl  to 
fight  pre-emption  in  the  courts.  Industry. 
for  its  part,  will  argue  that  state  and  local 
righl-to-know  laws  place  an  undue  burden 
on  interstate  commerce  are  unconstitution- 
al. 

In  spite  of  these  legal  uncertainties,  chem- 
ical industry  trade  publications  and  some 
newspapers  are  reporting  matter-of-factly 
that  the  standard  will  pre-empt  state  and 
local  right-to-know  laws.  Lawmakers  and 
the  general  public  are  understandably  con- 
fused. In  the  20  or  more  state  legislatures 
where  right-lo-know  bills  will  be  debated 
next  year.  Industry  representatives  are  cer- 
tain to  proclaim  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  "solved"  the  problem,  thereby 
nullifying  the  need  for  state  measures. 
Clearly,  the  major  short-term  benefit  to  in- 
dustry from  issuance  of  the  hazard  commu- 
nication standard  is  not  pre-empt,  but  con- 
fusion. 

It  is  shameful  indeed  when  our  govern- 
ment works  to  keep  its  citizenry  ignorant 
and  confused,  under  the  guise  of  allowing 
industry  to  protect  trade  secrets.  It  is  high 
lime  for  government  to  recognize  that  trade 
secrecy  is  a  privilege— not  a  right— which  so- 
ciety bestows  upon  private  corporations  for 
the  limited  purpose  of  promoting  economic 
growth  and  production.  Society  must  drasti- 
cally limit  that  privilege  when  it  encroaches 
on  the  inalienable  rights  of  citizens  to  safe 
and  healthy  workplaces  and  communities. 

The  Reagan  administrations  failure  to 
protect  Americans  from  toxic  chemicals  and 
hazardous  wastes  is  nothing  new.  The  politi- 
cized quagmire  of  toxic  secrecy  into  which 
President  Reagan's  EPA  appointees  sank  a 
year  ago  appears  to  have  finally  swallowed 
Mr.  Auchter  whole  as  well. 

The  limp,  loophole-ridden  regulation 
issued  by  Mr.  Auchter  may  as  well  be  re- 
named the  "right-lo-snow."  It  is  yet  another 
reason  why  states,  cities,  counties  and  towns 
should  enact  strong  laws  for  full  disclosure 
of  chemical  hazards  In  the  workplace  and  in 
the  community.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tion's  only  postsecondary  education  in- 
stitution for  deaf  persons  will,  if  en- 
acted, negatively  affect  virtually  every 
Member's  district. 

President  Reagan's  fiscal  year  1985 
budget  proposes  an  $11  million  reduc- 
tion in  the  budget  for  Gallaudet's 
Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf 
(MSSD)  and  the  Kendall  Demonstra- 
tion Elementary  School  (KDES).  To 
recover  this  reduction,  the  budget  pro- 
poses that  Gallaudet  charge  local 
school  districts  for  the  tuition  and  ex- 
penses of  children  from  those  districts 
attending  MSSD  and  KDES. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  presents 
local  education  agencies  with  a  very 
difficult  budget  decision.  Moreover, 
parents  may  be  forced  to  forego  this 
educational  opportunity  for  their  chil- 
dren because  neither  they  nor  their 
local  school  district  can  pay  the  tui- 
tion costs. 

These  programs  currently  serve  601 
students  in  34  States,  territories,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  issue  of 
fairness  certainly  pertains  to  this 
budget  proposal— it  is  unfair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  cosign  a  letter 
to  President  Reagan,  along  with  my 
colleagues.  Mr.  Bonior  who  is  a 
member  of  Gallaudet's  Board  of 
Trustees.  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr. 
Murphy.  We  have  urged  President 
Reagan  to  reconsider  this  unfortunate 
proposal.  Short  of  his  reconsideration, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
budget  proposal  and  to  make  their  op- 
position known  to  the  White  House 
and  members  of  the  Budget  and  Ap- 
propriations Committee.* 


BUDGET  REDUCTION  FOR 
GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  I  will  be  joining  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  in  de- 
veloping the  CBC  alternative  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1985,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  address  a  specific 
budget  proposal.  Gallaudet  College  is 
located  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  the  budget  proposal  for  the  Na- 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of 
my  colleagues  in  commemorating 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day.  The 
short  experience  with  freedom  that 
the  Ukrainians  enjoyed  ended  all  too 
abruptly  at  the  hands  of  a  ruthless 
Soviet  army.  Ukrainians  around  the 
world  show  that  they  desire  to  enjoy 
again  this  freedom  by  commemorating 
this  day. 

Americans  see  the  world  as  a  large 
community,  and  when  a  member  of 
that  community  is  struck  by  natural 
disaster,  Americans  respond  compas- 
sionately. When  a  member  of  the 
world  community  is  victimized  by 
brutal  force  or  senseless  violence. 
Americans  react  with  shock  and  alarm. 
KAL  flight  007,  the  attempted  assassi- 
nation of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  and  the 
Soviet  role  in  Afghanistan,  Hungary, 
and  Eastern  Europe  serve  to  remind  us 
in  Congress  that  the  American  people 
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become  angered  when  the  community 
rules  of  decency  and  civility  are  violat- 
ed. 

These  recent  examples,  however, 
cause  some  to  lose  sight  of  the  past 
travesties  like  the  Soviet  annexation 
of  the  Ukrainian  people,  land  and  cul- 
ture. Over  7  million  Ukrainians  died  of 
starvation  during  1932-33  because  of 
Stalin's  collectivization  programs.  The 
Ukrainian  people  stood  steadfast  in 
their  opposition,  yet  faced  deportation 
or  execution  if  found  in  noncompli- 
ance. Though  this  horrifying  loss  of 
life  occurred  50  years  ago,  it  stands  as 
one  of  the  most  calculated  examples 
of  imposing  by  force  the  will  of  one 
nation  upon  that  of  another. 

The  Ukrainian  people  still  yearn  to 
regain  their  freedom.  This  struggle  is 
not  easy,  yet  the  Ukrainians  in  the 
Soviet  bloc  enjoy  the  strong  support 
of  the  compatriots  abroad  and  of  the 
American  people  who  seek  the  goal  of 
a  world  community  where  human 
rights  and  freedom  are  protected  and 
available  to  all.s 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OK  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  1.  1984 

•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  66 
years  ago,  on  January  22,  1918,  the 
Ukraine  declared  itself  independent 
and  free.  A  scant  3  years  later  that 
declaration  was  nullified,  not  by 
choice,  but  by  the  crush  of  a  powerful 
Red  Army.  Sadly  enough,  this  victory 
of  might  over  right  was  only  the  be- 
ginning of  a  drawn-out  nightmare  for 
the  Ukraine. 

Torture  and  terror  are  no  strangers 
to  the  50  million  people  in  the 
Ukraine.  Nor  is  forced  starvation 
which  has  taken  the  lives  of  millions. 
The  privation  and  suffering  imposed 
on  these  Ukrainians,  living  under  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  U.S.S.R..  testifies  to 
the  horrifying  capacity  of  man  to 
wreak  havoc  on  his  fellow  man. 

The  bright  spot  in  this  tale  of  op- 
pression stems  from  Charles  Peguys 
remark  that  ■Freedom  is  a  system 
based  on  courage."  If  this  is  true,  then 
those  who  live  in  the  Ukraine  are  in  a 
significant  sense  free,  despite  living 
under  the  looming  shadow  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  for  those  who  live  in  the 
Ukraine  are  truly  a  courageous  people. 
It  is  heartening  to  know  that  despite 
all  efforts  to  eradicate  the  culture  and 
traditions  of  this  area.  Ukrainian  cul- 
ture and  traditions  survive  and  flour- 
ish. 

The  courage  of  the  Ukrainians  fills 
me  with  a  measure  of  awe  and  a  great 
hope.  It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  years 
to  come  Congress  will  stand  in  this 
very  room  to  celebrate  an  enduring  po- 
litical freedom  for  the  Ukraine.* 


EViAfxrixii  7    lost 
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CRAPTED  WITH  PRIDE  IN 
AMERICA 

HON.  C.  ROBIN  BRin 

or  WORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAJIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7.^^4 
•  Mr.  BRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  age 
of  increasing  competition  from  foreign 
markets,  strong  efforts  must  be  made 
to  strengthen  and  promote  our  domes- 
tic textile  industry. 

Hopefully,  trade  law  reform  will  be 
high  on  the  legislative  agenda  this 
year.  During  the  1st  session  of  the 
98th  Congress.  I  cosponsored  H.R. 
4124.  the  Comprehensive  Trade  Law 
Reform  Act.  which  is  designed  to 
strengthen  our  trade  laws  by  eliminat- 
ing loopholes  that  allow  dumping  of 
foreign  products  and  streamlining  ap- 
peals procedures  when  violations 
occur. 

I  am  also  cosponsoring  a  bill.  H.R. 
4643.  that  enforces  a  labeling  require- 
ment imposed  to  let  American  consum- 
ers know  whether  a  product  is  Ameri- 
can made. 

Recently  one  of  my  constituents 
sent  me  a  poem  that  I  feel  captures 
the  feelings  of  American  textile  work- 
ers concerning  their  current  plight. 
"Crafted  With  Pride  In  America"  was 
written  by  Mrs.  Johnnie  Busick.  a  tuft- 
ing creeler  who  has  been  employed  by 
Burlington  House  of  Burlington.  N.C. 
for  over  30  years. 

Mrs.  Busicks  poem  communicates 
the  dilemma  facing  the  domestic  tex- 
tile industry  and  the  reasons  we.  as 
elected  officials,  must  do  all  we  can  to 
insure  that  our  textile  and  apparel 
manufacturers  have  the  chance  to 
compete  on  a  level  playing  field— not 
one  that  is  tilted  toward  imports. 
What  I  hear  from  the  textile  manufac- 
turers in  my  district  is  not  a  demand 
for  protectionism,  but  merely  a  call  for 
fair  trade. 

I  hope  Congress  will  keep  Mrs.  Bu- 
sicks  poem  in  mind  when  considering 
foreign  trade  legislation  this  year. 

Following  is  the  text  of  "Crafted 
With  Pride  In  America."  by  Mrs. 
Busick: 

Crafted  With  Pride  In  America 

Made  through  knowledge  and  skill 

Crafted  with  pride  we  inherited 

That  past  generations  instilled. 

We  are  a  people  of  great  endeavors 

Our  accomplishments  great  and  small 

We  started  this  nation  with  nothing 

Then  made  life  better  for  all. 

Products  of  every  nature 

Have  been  made  by  our  skillful  hands 

Reflecting  the  pride  and  genius 

Throughout  our  God-given  land. 

Other  nations  have  watched  us  and  listened 

And  learned  from  the  lessons  we  taught 

And  now  as  we  watch  they're  stealing 

The  freedoms  for  which  we  have  fought. 

Foreign-made  textiles  and  products 

Keep  flowing  into  our  land 

Loss  of  our  jobs  and  our  money 

E^en  now  makes  idle  our  hands. 
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stop  now  and  look  for  a  moment 

At  the  treasure  we're  about  to  lose 

We  are  the  ones  who  can  change  it 

It's  ours  to  keep  if  we  choose. 

Let  us  all  buy  what  we  make  in  America 

So  America  can  lead  once  again 

Were  a  people  of  great  productivity 

Lets  fight  this  battle  and  win. 

Crafted  with  pride  in  America 

Let's  always  strive  to  stay  number  one 

Crafted  with  pride  in  America 

The  greatest  land  under  the  sun.* 


February  7,  1984 

McKITTRICK  RUNNERS  BEAT 
ODDS 


THE  ANSONIA  CHARGERS: 

CROWNING  A  WINNING  TRADI- 
TION 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  extraordinary  accom- 
polishments  of  the  Ansonia  Chargers, 
the  best  high  school  football  team  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Ansonia  High  School  may  be  one  of 
the  smallest  high  schools  in  Connecti- 
cut, but  only  if  one  judges  by  nunbers 
and  square  feet.  In  the  realm  of  sport, 
the  school  is  surely  a  giant.  The  heart 
and  drive  and  effort  of  this  school  and 
its  football  team  can  really  only  be 
measured  by  looking  at  their  deeds,  ac- 
complishments that  stand  unmatched 
anywhere  in  the  State. 

The  Chargers  are  consistently  one  of 
the  States  finest  and  are  the  only 
high  school  team  to  make  the  State 
playoffs  every  year  since  1976  when 
the  current  system  began. 

This  year,  the  Chargers  earned  an 
11-0  record,  including  a  32-0  victory  in 
the  class  S  championship.  In  addition, 
the  Chargers  led  the  Naugatuck 
Valley  League,  a  league  in  which  foot- 
ball rivalries  are  legendary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  attended  several  of 
the  Chargers  games  this  year,  as  I  do 
every  year,  and  I  can  personally  attest 
to  the  winning  tradition  of  the  Charg- 
ers. Coach  Bill  McAllister  and  his  as- 
sistants John  Hunt,  Jim  DellaVolpe. 
John  Sponheimer.  Bob  Lisi.  and  Frank 
Colandro  all  deserve  special  mention 
for  their  dedication,  and  for  the  pro- 
fessional way  in  which  their  players 
conduct  themselves.  The  Charger 
players  also  deserve  the  accolades  they 
have  earned  for  their  mastery  of  the 
game  and  the  way  in  which  they  have 
dominated  their  opponents. 

I  am  not  suprised  that  Connecticut 
sportswriters  named  the  Chargers  the 
No.  1  high  school  football  team  in  the 
State.  They  are  No.  1.  and  it  is  not  a 
distinction  that  they  will  relinquish 
easily.  I  am  sure  that  the  Ansonia 
High  School  Chargers  will  be  a  power 
to  be  reckoned  with  for  a  long  time  to 
come.* 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  very  few  people  outside  of 
Kern  County  have  heard  of  the  town 
of  McKittrick,  Calif.,  but  recently 
some  young  constituents  from  McKit- 
trick succeeded  in  putting  their  town 
on  the  map.  This  group  of  young  ath- 
letes attained  national  excellence 
against  huge  odds. 

On  December  12.  1983,  six  girls  from 
McKittrick  Elementary  School  trav- 
eled to  the  AAU  National  Cross-Coun- 
try  Championships.  Teams  from 
across  the  Nation  competed  at  this 
event,  in  hopes  of  becoming  one  of  the 
top  teams  in  the  Nation. 

The  runners  for  the  McKittrick 
Westside  Track  Club— Amy  Mabon, 
Jennifer  Yeates,  Kristen  Phillips, 
Mary  Mabon,  Amber  Collins,  and 
Shawna  Walters— placed  third  in  the 
Nation  in  this  event.  This  feat  in  itself 
is  commendable,  but  this  club  had 
other  odds  to  battle  as  well.  Led  by 
Coach  Ken  Mabon.  the  Westside 
Track  Club  competed  against  schools 
and  clubs  many  times  the  size  of  their 
school— in  fact,  larger  than  the  entire 
town  of  McKittrick.  The  six  runners 
represented  almost  the  entire  fourth 
and  fifth  grades  of  McKittrick  Ele- 
mentary School,  which  has  a  total  en- 
rollment of  40  students.  Yet,  with  per- 
severance, dedication,  and  talent,  the 
Westside  Track  Club  rose  to  national 
excellence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  girls  and  their 
coach  deserve  the  highest  commenda- 
tion for  their  tremendous  efforts  and 
achievements,  and  I  am  tremendously 
proud  of  them.* 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON. 
ROBERT  T.  MATSUI  ON  THE 
U.S.  MARINES  IN  LEBANON 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7,  1984 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1984,  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Matsui,  delivered  an  excel- 
lent radio  address  that  explored  the 
question  of  U.S.  Marine  forces  in  Leba- 
non. After  examining  the  situation 
there  closely  as  part  of  the  monitoring 
group  on  Lebanon,  Mr.  Matsui  be- 
lieves it  is  again  time  for  Congress  to 
consider  our  objectives  in  Lebanon, 
and  whether  they  are  realistic  ones.  I 
would  like  to  submit  his  thoughtful 
speech  on  the  subject,  knowing  it  will 
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help  us  as  we  begin  to  address  this 
issue. 

Also  included  is  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Times: 
Radio  Address  by  Hon.  Robert  T.  Matsui 

Good  afternoon.  This  is  Congressman  Bob 
Matsui  from  California.  We  have  just  heard 
the  President  discuss  a  critical  problem:  the 
lack  of  discipline  in  our  public  schools.  But 
what  the  President  doesn't  seem  to  under- 
stand is  that  this  lack  of  discipline  is  only  a 
symptom  of  the  deteriorating  state  of  this 
country's  educational  programs,  including 
cuts  in  the  school  lunch  program,  student 
aid  program,  and  the  President's  attempt  to 
eliminate  the  Department  of  Education. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  turn  to  another 
crisis,  however.  We  have  just  learned  that 
two  more  marines  were  injured  as  a  result  of 
shelling  around  the  Beirut  airport.  I  believe 
it  is  time  to  bring  our  marines  home  from 
Lebanon.  Not  tomorrow.  Not  at  some  vague 
distant  date.  But  now. 

For  the  truth  is.  the  President's  ill-con- 
ceived and  ill-defined  Middle  East  policies 
have  more  than  failed:  they  have  turned 
deadly. 

While  I  supported  our  marines'  role  as  ini- 
tially defined— to  give  the  Lebanese  govern- 
ment time  to  restore  its  shattered  nation— 
we  are  now  seen  by  too  many  people  as  just 
another  Middle  East  faction.  Our  role  has 
turned  from  neutral  peacekeepers  to  partici- 
pants in  the  internal  struggle.  The  marines 
have  no  useful  role  in  helping  to  bring  the 
warring  factions  together.  Worse  yet.  so 
long  as  the  marines  remain,  we  risk  a  direct 
confrontation  with  Syrian  and  Russian 
troops. 

So  long  as  all  factions  in  Lebanon  accept- 
ed our  marines  as  neutral  peacekeepers, 
they  had  some  chance  of  promoting  a  per- 
manent solution.  But  it  has  become  painful- 
ly clear— with  the  recent  bombing  of  our 
marine  barracks  and  frequent  shelling  of 
our  troops— that  we  are  no  longer  a  peaceful 
influence.  We  are  a  lightning  rod  for  terror- 
ism. 

We  should  not  be  perceived  as  cutting  and 
running  from  Lebanon  because  of  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  marine  barracks.  That  would  send 
a  signal  that  America  can  be  intimidated, 
but  we  cannot  be.  We  all  recognize  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  the  Middle  East,  and  we 
must  always  be  prepared  to  use  military 
force  to  protect  our  interests  in  that  region. 

But  today,  our  military  response  to  terror- 
ism has  plunged  us  into  a  storm  of  escalat- 
ing violence.  I  believe  we  can  calm  that 
storm  and  further  the  peace  process  by 
withdrawing  our  troops  from  Lebanon. 

If  you  sit  and  think  about  it  for  just  a 
moment,  we  have  only  two  alternatives.  We 
can  continue  as  we  are  now.  taking  sides  in  a 
conflict  that  is  not  ours  and  playing  an 
active  military  role.  This  can  ony  escalate 
the  conflict  and  bring  us  dangerously  close 
to  a  Soviet-American  confrontation.  Or.  we 
can  work  toward  a  diplomatic  solution  that 
all  parties— including  the  Lebanese  and  the 
Syrians— can  embrace. 

Just  this  week,  we  witnessed  a  bold  diplo- 
matic effort  which  brought  one  of  our  men 
home.  Navy  Lieutenant  Robert  Goodman. 
Lieutenant  Goodman's  release  revealed  that 
personal  diplomacy  can  make  a  difference. 
He  was  not  released  by  gun  ships  and  war 
planes  but  by  calm  discussion. 

A  recent  Pentagon  report,  written  by  top 
military  experts,  concluded  that  not  only 
has  there  been  gross  negligence  in  securing 
the  safety  of  our  marines,  but  also  that  our 
mission  there  is  inherently  impossible.  This 
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is  not  the  fault  of  our  marines.  It  is  the 
fault  of  this  administration. 

The  first  step  toward  peace  is  to  bring  our 
men  home  and  defuse  the  hostilities  in  Leb- 
anon by  changing  the  American  profile 
from  one  of  a  marine  with  an  M-16  to  a  dip- 
lomat with  a  real  mission. 

In  recent  hours,  we  have  learned  of 
progress  toward  a  new  security  arrangement 
in  Lebanon  designed  to  extend  the  control 
of  the  Lebanese  government.  We  hope  that 
this  new  proposal  succeeds.  This  is  the  time 
for  the  president  to  use  a  bold  diplomatic 
stroke  to  achieve  a  lasting  peace.  What  we 
need  is  a  sign  from  this  president  that  he  is 
serious  in  reaching  a  diplomatic  solution. 
And  the  demands  the  participation  by  the 
secretary  of  state  or  the  vice-president.  Cer- 
tainly, there  would  be  political  risk  on  the 
part  of  this  president  by  taking  such  a  bold 
move.  But  our  brave  marines  are  risking 
much  more— their  lives.  They  deserve  the 
utmost  sacrifice  from  this  administration. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  moving  our  Ma- 
rines to  another  area  in  Lebanon  will  not 
make  them  any  safer.  We  all  know  that  no 
place  in  the  Middle-East  is  safe  from  a  ter- 
rorist. Our  men  are  being  killed,  not  because 
of  where  they  are.  but  because  of  who  they 
are.  Mr:  President,  get  our  people  out  of  a 
war  we  did  not  create,  and  let  our  diplomats 
use  reason,  trust,  and  bold  action  to  bring 
peace  to  the  Lebanese  people,  and  peace-of- 
mind  to  the  families  of  our  marines. 

This  has  been  Congressman  Bob  Matsui. 
Thank  you  and  peace  be  with  you. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  7.  1984] 
House  Democrat  Asks  a  Pullout 

Washington.— Representative  Robert  T. 
Matsui.  chosen  by  the  House  leadership  to 
give  the  weekly  Democratic  radio  address, 
called  today  for  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  United  States  troops  from  Lebanon, 
saying  President  Reagan's  'ill  conceived" 
policies  had  ■turned  deadly." 

"It  is  time  to  bring  our  marines  home 
from  Lebanon.  "  the  California  Democrat 
said.  "Not  tomorrow.  Not  at  some  vague  dis- 
tant date.  But  now." 

Mr.  Matsui,  a  member  of  Speaker  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill.  Jr.'s  monitoring  group  on  Leba- 
non, went  further  in  advocating  an  immedi- 
ate withdrawal  than  had  Mr.  O'Neill,  after 
meeting  with  the  group  last  Tuesday. 

Mr.  O'Neill  had  said  that  "patience  in 
Congress  with  Administration  policies  in 
Lebanon  is  wearing  very  thin  "  and  that 
"maintaining  the  status  quo  position  of  our 
marines  in  Lebanon  is  unacceptable."  But 
he  also  said  Democrats  wanted  to  give  Mr. 
Reagan  an  opportunity  to  undertake  new- 
diplomatic  efforts  before  trying  to  force  his 
hand. 

In  an  interview  today  after  his  radio  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Matsui  said  the  Speaker  was 
"fully  aware  of  my  position  for  an  immedi- 
ate pullout  when  he  asked  me  to  speak." 
Mr.  Matsui  agreed  that  his  own  statement 
had  gone  farther  than  Mr.  O'Neill's,  but 
said  he  did  not  know  whether  the  Speaker 
now  agreed  with  him. 

"I  can't  speak  for  him."  Mr.  Matsui  said, 
referring  to  Mr.  O'Neill.  Efforts  to  reach 
Mr.  O'Neill  or  members  of  his  staff  today 
proved  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Matsui  said  he  believed  that  Lebanon 
would  be  made  "the  top  priority  "  when  the 
Congressional  session  opens. 

"The  first  step  toward  peace  is  to  bring 
our  men  home  and  defuse  the  hostilities  in 
Lebanon  by  changing  the  American  profile 
from  one  of  a  marine  with  an  M-16  to  a  dip- 
lomat with  a  real  mission."  Mr.  Matsui  said 
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in  his  address,  terming  the  Marines  a  "light- 
ening rod  for  terrorism." 


QUALITY  EDUCATION  IS  AUVE 
AND  WELL  AT  NEW  TRIER 
HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  have  grown  concerned  over 
the  deteriorating  quality  of  our  public 
schools.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  educa- 
tional crisis  has  triggered  a  trend 
toward  greater  expectations  of  our 
public  schools,  students,  and  teachers. 
Rather  than  focus  my  concern  on 
problems,  however,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  school  located  in  my 
congressional  district  which  I  consider 
to  be  second  to  no  other  secondary 
school  in  the  country.  Recently, 
Parade  Magazine  conducted  a  national 
survey  on  high  school  educators  which 
confirmed  my  esteem  for  the  New 
Trier  school  system  by  listing  it  among 
the  top  15  high  schools  in  the  country. 
I  hold  up  its  tradition  of  success  to  my 
colleagues  as  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  best  of  American  public  educa- 
tion. 

New  Trier's  long  tradition  of  scho- 
lastic excellence  is  founded  in  its  com- 
mitment to  a  rigorous  academic  pro- 
gram, maintained  by  a  well-qualified 
faculty  and  supported  by  the  parents 
and  community.  The  school  places  em- 
phasis on  rigorous  but  balanced  cur- 
riculum of  math,  science,  humanities, 
and  social  sciences.  These  subjects  are 
the  cornerstone  of  a  New  Trier  educa- 
tion. Moreover,  the  core  curriculum  is 
supplemented  by  new  and  progressive 
electives  that  allow  the  student  to 
build  upon  the  fundamentals  that  he 
or  she  has  learned  and  develop  creativ- 
ity and  imagination.  Consequently, 
the  strength  and  diversity  of  New- 
Trier's  educational  programs  are  but- 
tressed by  traditional  disciplines  of  the 
past  while  embracing  the  new  ideas  of 
the  future. 

Another  important  feature  of  New 
Trier  is  an  advisory  system  that  has 
served  as  a  model  for  high  schools 
both  in  Illinois  and  in  other  States. 
The  advisory  program  links  a  teacher 
with  30  students  in  an  effort  to  help 
guide  them  through  their  academic 
and  extracurricular  affairs.  During  the 
freshman  year,  informal  visits  by  the 
adviser  to  the  homes  of  each  of  his  ad- 
visory students  is  encouraged.  These 
visits  help  lower  the  barrier  between 
parents,  students,  and  teachers  which 
binds  the  school  to  the  home  and  the 
community,  a  condition  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  most  important  prereq- 
uisite of  an  excellent  school.  More- 
over, these  home  visits  represent  New 
Trier's  commitment  to  the  dignity  of 
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the  individual  which  often  fosters  stu- 
dent-teacher friendships  that  go 
beyond  4  years  of  high  school. 

The  results  of  New  Triers  commit- 
ment to  excellence  has  placed  the 
school  in  the  top  15  public  high 
schools  in  the  Nation.  In  this  year 
alone.  238  New  Trier  students  received 
awards  as  Illinois  State  Scholars.  72 
students  were  awarded  National  Merit 
Scholarships,  and  7  students  received 
the  prestigious  Presidential  Scholar 
Award.  Those  who  have  qualified  for 
the  National  Merit  Award  are  among 
the  highest  in  the  PSAT/NMSQT  test 
scores  in  the  State  and  represent  the 
top  half  of  1  percent  of  this  year's 
senior  class.  But  this  is  only  a  small 
part  of  New  Trier's  academic  success. 
The  math  team  each  year  ranks  high 
during  national  high  school  competi- 
tion. Furthermore,  various  academic 
clubs  including  biology,  debate,  and 
Latin  enjoy  a  very  high  level  of  par- 
ticipation by  students  and  teachers 
alike.  Each  year,  over  90  percent  of 
the  seniors  graduate  and  move  on  to 
higher  education,  a  significant  indica- 
tor of  future  success. 

It  is  clear  that  New  Trier  s  pursuit  of 
academic  achievement  has  been  met 
each  day  for  over  80  years.  Strong  ad 
ministrative  leadership  and  a  dedicat- 
ed faculty  deserve  great  credit  for  New 
Trier's  achievement.  It  is  the  parents 
and  community  that  have  shared  the 
common  goal  of  providing  the  best 
education  for  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. New  Trier  deserves  praise  for  this 
endeavor  well  done.# 
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The  Asian  Community  Nursing 
Home  is  the  culmination  of  years  of 
planning  and  work  by  the  Asian  Com- 
munity Center,  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion that  has  been  providing  special 
services  to  Asians  since  1972.  For  the 
past  3  years,  the  nursing  home  has 
been  the  top  priority  of  this  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Mr.  Tsakopoulos 
donated  3.5  acres  of  land  to  the  Asian 
Community  Center  for  the  building  of 
the  nursing  home,  there  became  little 
doubt  that  the  project  was  going  to  be 
a  success.  On  behalf  of  the  Sacramen- 
to community  and  Asian  senior  citi- 
zens. I  would  like  to  express  my  heart- 
felt thanks  and  appreciation  to  Mr. 
Angelo  Tsakopoulos  and  the  Asian 
Community  Center  for  the  tremen- 
dous service  they  have  performed  in 
furthering  such  a  worthwhile 
project.* 


ASIAN  COMMUNITY  NURSING 
HOME 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7.  1984 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  the  Asian  Community 
Nursing  Home  has  been  a  major  goal 
of  some  highly  dedicated,  concerned, 
and  caring  people  living  in  Sacramen- 
to. Calif.  In  fact,  if  not  for  the  tireless 
commitment  of  these  individuals  and 
the  gracious  and  thoughtful  gift  of 
one  in  particular.  Mr.  Angelo  Tsako- 
poulos. it  is  entirely  possible  that  this 
very  worthwhile  project  would  not 
become  a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Asian  Com- 
munity Nursing  Home  is  completed,  it 
will  be  of  enormous  benefit  and  impor- 
tance to  Asian  senior  citizens.  The 
plans  are  for  a  99-bed  skilled  nursing 
facility  designed  to  serve  the  unique 
needs  of  Asian  and  Pacific  islanders. 
The  facility  will  employ  a  bilingual 
staff  and  meet  the  special  dietary 
needs  of  its  patients.  Moreover,  pa- 
tients in  the  home  will  not  only  re- 
ceive excellent  care  but  cultural  and 
social  support  as  well. 


ARCHBISHOP  lAKOVOS.  A  MAN 
FOR  ALL  SEASONS 


HON.  MICHAEL  BILIRAKIS 

Of   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
large  part  of  our  great  American  tradi- 
tion has  been  our  right  to  express  reli- 
gious belief— something  which  is  one 
of  the  founding  principles  of  our 
Nation. 

This  expression  is  manifested  in  sev- 
eral dimensions,  but.  perhaps  the  most 
dynamic  aspect  of  these  has  been  in 
the  personalities  of  certain  distin- 
guished leaders. 

If  we  were  to  sit  and  ponder  for  a 
moment,  we  might  remember  such  in- 
dividuals as  the  Reverend  Jno.  Wither- 
spoon.  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Brigham  Young.  Eliza- 
beth Ann  Seton.  Cardinal  Spellman.  as 
well  as  several  of  our  own  Presidents 
who  distinguished  themselves  as 
people  of  deep  religious  belief. 

And  now.  another  individual,  can  be 
added  to  the  list  of  unique  and  re- 
spected leaders.  This  person  is  His  Em- 
inence. Archbishop  lakovos.  chief  pri- 
mate of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  could  expound  on  the  many  at- 
tributes of  this  man  of  God.  since  I 
myself  am  a  Greek  Orthodox  and  am 
familiar  with  his  accomplishments  as  a 
spiritual  leader.  I  would,  though, 
prefer  to  highlight  some  of  the  other 
significant  qualities  that  are  a  part  of 
his  life. 

For  close  to  50  years  His  Eminence 
has  served  his  church  and  humanity, 
as  a  clergyman  of  the  Orthodox 
Church.  For  the  past  25  years  he  has 
served  as  spiritual  leader  for  the 
Greek  Orthodox  faithful  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  His  has  been  a  life  of 
commitment,  dedication  and  sacri- 
fice—a triad  of  qualities  that,  unfortu- 
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nately.  are  much  too  rare  in  this  day 
and  age. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  the  ministry  of  Archbishop  lakovos 
is  his  activity  in  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment. His  successful  strides  to  over- 
come centuries-long  taboos  and  anti- 
quated national  customs  have  been  an 
inspiration  to  the  millions  of  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  world.  His  ef- 
forts to  reunite  the  segmented 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church 
have  brought  once-unwilling  parties  to 
the  table  for  discussions  and  coopera- 
tion. He  was  an  initiating  factor  in  es- 
tablishing the  dialog  that  now  exists 
between  the  churches  of  the  East  and 
those  of  the  West— a  dialog  that  has 
ended  a  silence  of  hundreds  of  years. 

He  evidenced  the  principles  of  his 
faith  by  having  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  civil  rights  movement,  as  he 
marched  with  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  in  Selma.  Ala.  in 
1965.  By  doing  this,  he  reaffirmed  the 
words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, "that  all  men  are  created  equal.  " 
His  efforts  in  behalf  of  human  rights 
has  not  been  limited  to  his  mission  in 
the  United  States.  In  1974.  when  the 
island  of  Cyprus  was  invaded  by 
Turkey.  Archbishop  lakovos  initiated 
a  massive  national  campaign  to  assist 
the  innocent  Cypriot  victims.  Since 
that  lime,  he  has  been  outspoken 
against  the  policies  of  Turkey  and.  be- 
cause of  this  boldness  in  the  name  of 
justice,  he  is  considered  as  •persona 
non  grata"  in  that  country. 

Archbishop  lakovos  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  many  awards  and  honors,  in 
eluding  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom,  and  has  been  named  ■Cler- 
gyman of  the  Year  "  and  also  "Man  of 
the  Year"  by  several  national  organi- 
zations. 

April  1  of  this  year  will  mark  the 
50th  anniversary  of  his  entry  into  the 
Orthodox  clergy  and  it  will  also  be  the 
25th  anniversary  of  his  enthronement 
as  Archbishop  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Today  he  offers  the  invocation 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate,  an  honor  that  he  has 
rightly  earned,  and  I  would  say  that 
he  does  us  an  honor  in  so  doing. 

As  we  enter  the  new  year  and  this 
second  session  of  the  98th  Congress.  I 
am  proud  to  recognize  the  wonderful 
and  giving  life  of  Archbishop  lakovos 
and  certainly  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  in  the  many  ceremonies  and 
tributes  in  his  honor.* 


DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE  OF 
VICTIMS  OF  THE  HOLOCAUST 
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tion  which  would  authorize  the  rotun- 
da of  the  U.S.  Capitol  to  be  used  on 
April  30,  1984,  for  a  ceremony  com- 
memorating the  Days  of  Remem- 
brance of  Victims  of  the  Holocaust. 

Historically  the  rotunda  has  been 
used  to  fortify  the  memory  of  those 
whose  lives,  and  deaths,  have  had  re- 
sounding impact— unknown  soldiers 
from  World  War  I,  World  War  II.  and 
the  Korean  war  have  lain  in  state  in 
the  rotunda. 

It  therefore  seems  particularly  ap- 
propriate that  the  Holocaust  Commis- 
sion commence  its  days  of  remem- 
brance in  the  rotunda,  a  space  which 
has  become  a  symbol  of  those  whose 
deaths  we  must  remember  to  insure 
that  our  future  does  not  repeat  our 
past.* 


CRITICISM  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  House  concurrent  resolu- 


HON.  JOHN  McCAIN 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  those 
policies  pursued  by  its  past  Secretary, 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  criti- 
cism. The  press  has  led  the  attack  on 
the  Department  and  the  former  Secre- 
tary. I  find  nothing  wrong  with  this. 
In  fact,  it  is  their  role  in  our  society  to 
keep  the  public  informed  of  the  ac- 
tions of  their  elected  officials.  Howev- 
er, it  is  also  the  responsibility  of  the 
press  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  their 
reporting. 

It  is  because  of  this  responsibility, 
which  the  press  usually  attempts  to 
fulfill,  that  I  was  shocked  to  learn  of 
the  irresponsibility  of  one  of  our 
major  televison  networks.  I  can  accept 
occasional  mistakes.  But  when  these 
mistakes  are  repeated,  even  after  accu- 
rate information  is  made  available 
through  the  congressional  hearing 
process,  they  become  unacceptable.  I 
have  included  below  a  recent  article 
from  the  American  Legal  Foundation 
which  elaborates  on  this  incident. 

Prime-time  investigative  documentaries 
have  given  muckraking  new  respectability, 
but  that  respectability  is  facing  legal  ac- 
countability. Not  only  are  media  victims, 
such  as  General  Westmoreland,  taking  the 
media  to  court,  but  media  watchdog  groups 
such  as  the  American  Legal  Foundation 
(ALF)  are  aggressively  exposing  media  bias. 
ALF.  for  example,  recently  dragged  NBC 
before  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission charging  NBC  deliberately  falsified 
the  news,  misled  the  public  and  distorted 
the  truth  in  a  -Monitor  "  segment  which  ac- 
cused the  Interior  Department  under 
termer  Secretary  James  Walt  of  not  enforc- 
ing slripmining  reclamation  laws. 

The  ■Monitor"  segment  was  broadcast 
twice.  Between  the  broadcasts  the  Interior 
Department's  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
(OSM)  sent  NBC  a  iwenly-lhree  page  cri- 
tique of  the  segment  and  Congressional 
hearings  were  held  which  produced  testimo- 
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ny  vindicating  the  Interior  Department.  Bui 
NBC  went  ahead  with  the  second  broadcast 
without  acknowledging  any  errors  or  inaccu- 
racies. Here  are  some  of  the  more  blatant 
misstatements  ALF's  Complaint  points  out 
to  the  FCC: 

The  program  was  devoted  to  developing 
Lloyd  Dobyns'  opening  statement:  ■■[Tlhe 
government— and  that's  you  and  me— is 
owed  a  great  deal  of  money  from  slripmin- 
ing and  the  Interior  Department  is  doing 
next  to  nothing  about  collecting  it.  " 

But  OSMs  critique  of  the  first  broadcast 
described  in  detail  the  extensive  efforts 
made  by  the  Department  to  enforce  the  rec- 
lamation laws.  These  efforts  included  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  a  plan  for 
assessing  penalties  against  those  mining 
companies  which  had  violated  failure  to 
abate  cessation  orders,  the  use  of  Dunn  and 
Bradstreet  to  collect  reclamation  fees,  pur- 
suance of  other  expeditious  enforcement  ac- 
tions, and  the  referral  of  all  unpaid  penal- 
ties to  the  Interior  Department  Solicitor  for 
the  filing  of  civil  collection  suits.  In  a  reply 
to  OSM's  critique  NBC  explicitly  acknowl- 
edged OSMs  actions  -to  correct  and 
strengthen  the  collection  efforts.'^ 

Yet  NBC  with  full  knowledge  of  these  ef- 
forts rebroadcast  the  accusation  that  the  In- 
terior Department  was  'doing  next  to  noth- 
ing to  collect  unpaid  fines. " 
In  the  August  rebroadcast  Dobyns  stated: 
[Tlhe  Office  of  Surface  Mining  told  Con- 
gressman Morris  Udalls  committee  that  it 
had  issued  1700  orders  to  mining  companies 
to  stop  illegal  activities.  Not  one  has 
stopped.  And  the  Interior  Department  has 
done  nothing  about  it.  " 

But  OSM  informed  NBC  prior  to  the  re- 
broadcast that  during  the  Udall  Subcommit- 
tee hearings.  James  Harris.  Director  of 
OSM.  testified  OSM  had  issued  3.500  cessa- 
tion orders  during  the  cour.se  of  its  exist- 
ence and  that  the  violations  set  forth  in 
only  1700  of  these  order.s  remain  unabated. 
Harris'  testimony  also  described  the  steps 
Interior  had  taken  to  abate  the  1700  re- 
maining violations.  The.se  steps  included  de- 
nying permits  to  operators  having  unabated 
violations,  granting  almost  $200  million  to 
the  stales  during  1983  to  reclaim  abandoned 
mines,  initiating  litigation  against  mine  op- 
erators who  failed  to  abate  their  violations, 
and  obtaining  injunctions  against  recalci- 
trant mine  operators.  NBC  acknowledged  it 
was  aware  of  the  efforts  described  in  this 
testimony  by  its  specific  reference  to  the 
testimony  in  the  August  6th  broadcast. 

Dobyns  staled  in  both  broadcasts:  ■[Tlhe 
regulations  can^t  be  kept  going  because  they 
aren't  going  now.  They're  on  the  books  but 
they're  not  enforced." 

Three  people,  one  of  whom  accused  the 
Department  of  fraud"  for  not  pursuing  vio- 
lators, then  staled  that  the  non-enforce- 
ment problems  started  with  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. But  NBC  knew  an  October 
1979  evaluation  prepared  by  OSM's  Division 
of  Planning  and  Evaluation  Systems  under 
the  Carter  administration  had  found:  ■At 
the  present  time,  no  effort  is  being  made  to 
assess  penalties  that  accumulate  on  a  daily 
basis.  No  effort  is  being  made  to  collect 
these  penalties  because,  the  Assistant  Direc- 
tor. Inspection  and  Enforcement,  believes 
that:  (1)  the  penalties  are  excessive;  (2)  are 
unlikely  to  be  collected:  and  (3)  do  not  fit 
the  circumstances  of  most  violations. 

■Additionally,  the  Assistant  Director  also 
believes  that  daily  penalties  do  not  serve  the 
intended  purpose  of  getting  operators  to 
abate  because  in  his  opinion,  operators 
know  OSM  would  never  be  able  to  collect. " 
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NBC  also  knew  that  since  September  1982 
Dunn  and  Bradstreet  had  collected  more 
than  $1.3  million  and  that  Interior  Depart- 
ment under  Watt  collected  about  $330  mil- 
lion annually  in  reclamation  fees  which  rep- 
resents in  excess  of  98  percent  of  the  fees 
owed. 

NBC.  as  owner  of  several  television  sta- 
tions, is  answerable  to  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  for  violations  of  Com- 
mission policy  and  rules.  Accurate  investiga- 
tive reporting  is  a  healthy  expression  of  the 
First  Amendment,  but  when  that  reporting, 
as  in  this  case,  is  not  supported  by  facts  it 
becomes  a  vicious  tool  for  those  of  the 
media  elite  who  seek  to  push  their  political 
agenda  in  the  guise  of  objective  reporting.* 


U.S.  AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR: 
TRA'VESTY 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7.  1984 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  considering  today  the  Presi- 
dents  certification  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  is  making 
progress  with  regard  to  respect  for 
human  rights  and  certain  political  and 
economic  reforms.  This  is  an  issue 
that  has  long  concerned  me  and  that  I 
want  to  make  a  few  comments  on  as 
we  address  the  question  of  continued 
U.S.  military  assistance  to  El  Salvador. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  what 
happens  to  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador.  I 
have  long  suspected  that  much  of  it 
does  not  go  to  help  the  people  of  that 
small,  beleaguered  country  but  that  it, 
instead,  goes  to  line  the  pockets  of 
businessmen  and  El  Salvador  official- 
dom. Now  my  suspicions  are  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  on  January  22.  1984,  that  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  use  of  dummy 
companies  and  falsified  economic  doc- 
uments to  siphon  U.S.  economic  aid  to 
El  Salvador  into  the  private  bank  ac- 
counts of  El  Salvador  businessmen. 
This  is  absolutely  outrageous.  The 
United  States  is  ostensibly  trying  to 
help  the  Government  and  people  of  El 
Salvador  to  preserve  their  freedom. 
The  corruption  the  Plain  Dealer  docu- 
ments is  contrary  to  our  avowed  aims. 

With  the  U.S.  budget  deficit  growing 
larger  and  larger  each  year,  it  is  inex- 
cusable that  the  administration  toler- 
ates the  corruption  and  waste  de- 
scribed in  the  article.  The  article 
raises  very  serious  questions  that  this 
body  should  closely  examine  as  it  de- 
bates whether  to  approve  the  Presi- 
dent's certification  that  El  Salvador  is 
making  progress  in  preserving  htiman 
rights  and  undertaking  required 
economic  reforms. 

Following  is  the  article: 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Jan.  22. 
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Scams  Undercut  U.S.  Aid  to  Salvador 

(By  Amos  A.  Kermisch) 

Washington.— Through  the  use  of  dummy 
companies  and  falsified  documents.  U.S. 
economic  aid  to  El  Salvador  often  ends  up 
right  back  in  America— in  the  private  bank 
accounts  of  Salvadoran  businessmen. 

Since  at  least  1981.  officials  at  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID),  which  dispenses  the  money,  have 
been  concerned  enough  to  insist  that  the 
Salvadoran  Central  Bank  take  steps  to  stop 
the  transfer  of  funds. 

A  little  noticed  1982  audit  of  bank  proce- 
dures by  AID'S  inspector  general  said  no 
concrete  actions  "  had  been  taken.  A  1983 
review  by  the  inspector  general  found  little 
improvement. 

A  confidential  study  by  the  accounting 
firm  of  Arthur  Young  &  Co.  for  AID  cited 
the  tranfers  as  a  problem. 

This  hypothetical  example  shows  how  the 
scam  works: 

A  Salvadoran  businessman  applies  to  the 
Central  Bank  to  import  fertilizer.  When  the 
application  is  approved  he  buys  $100,000  in 
fertilizer  in  the  United  States  through  a 
dummy  U.S.  corporation. 

The  dummy  corporation  inflates  its  in- 
voice, perhaps  by  20'"f.  and  sends  it  to  the 
businessman.  The  invoice,  which  now  says 
the  fertilizer  cost  $120,000.  is  given  to  the 
t>ank.  The  businessman  buys  U.S.  dollars 
with  Salvadoran  colones  at  2.5  colones  to  $1. 
and  the  U.S.  funds  are  forwarded  to  the 
dummy  company  in  payment  for  fertilizer. 

Once  the  money  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
dummy  U.S.  corporation.  $100,000  pays  for 
the  fertilizer  while  $20,000  goes  into  the  Sal- 
vadoran's  private  bank  account. 

Exactly  how  much  of  the  $429  million 
granted  to  El  Salvador  by  AID  since  1979 
has  been  siphoned  off  is  unclear,  but  Wil- 
liam C.  Goodfellow  of  the  Center  for  Inter 
national  Policy,  who  was  in  El  Salvador 
studying  AID  programs,  said  the  fact  that 
it's  happening  "is  common  knowledge.  " 

Highly  favorable  exchange  rates  at  the 
Central  Bank  are  one  reason  U.S.  funds  are 
attractive  to  Salvadorans.  Businessmen 
dealing  with  the  bank  obtain  dollars  at  2.5 
colones  to  the  $1.  In  the  United  States  the 
rate  of  exchange  quoted  by  one  dealer  last 
week  was  4.75  colones  to  $1.  The  street  rate 
in  El  Salvador  is  about  4  colones  to  $1. 

To  qualify  for  U.S.  economic  support 
funds.  El  Salvador  was  required  to  guaran- 
tee it  would  spend  a  like  amount  in  colones 
to  restore  public  services  destroyed  in  the 
civil  war.  The  funds  are  used  for  job  pro- 
grams, housing,  land  reform,  family  plan- 
ning and  credit  to  Salvadoran  businesses. 

In  many  instances  the  Salvadorans  fall 
short  of  projected  goals  in  supporting  these 
programs,  the  inspector  general's  audit 
found. 

"There  is  great  incentive  to  get  the  money 
out  of  there  and  very  little  incentive  to  keep 
it  there."  said  Goodfellow. 

Some  AID  officials,  however,  said  ques- 
tionable transfers  are  rare.  "We  have  audit- 
ed that  program  several  times,  we  have  done 
spot  checks  and  we  have  found  no  signifi- 
cant problems.  "  said  an  AID  official  in  the 
U.S.  embassy  in  San  Salvador.  It's  this  very 
system  of  controls  that  makes  it  difficult  to 
engage  in  capital  flight. " 

AID  required  the  Central  Bank  to  estab- 
lish an  internal  price-checking  unit  to  iden- 
tify inflated  invoices  and  reject  them.  But 
the  effectiveness  of  the  unit  has  been  ques- 
tioned. An  audit  by  AID'S  inspector  general 
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found  that  in  1982  the  bank  approved  73.268 
import  transactions. 

Only  112  (0.15%)  were  reviewed  by  the 
three-man  price-checking  unit.  Of  those, 
20%  were  based  on  inflated  invoices. 

The  audit  found  Salvadoran  control  so 
weak  the  bank  was  operating  without  a 
complete  price  list  of  key  imports  needed 
for  price  verification. 

A  February  1982  review  by  AID  officials 
found  that  $4.5  million  in  bank-approved 
transactions  may  have  been  overpriced  by 
15%  to  20%.  These  transactions  were  reject- 
ed by  U.S.  officials. 

The  confidential  Arthur  Young  study 
came  to  similar  conclusions,  .sources  said, 
and  made  a  number  of  suggestions  for  im- 
proving Central  Bank  operations.  At  least 
some  of  the.se  recommendations,  including  a 
computerized  price-checking  system,  are  to 
be  adopted. 

With  Henry  Kissingers  commission  sug- 
gesting last  week  that  $8.4  billion  more  in 
economic  aid  go  to  Central  America,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  debate  over  the  u.se  of  U.S. 
tax  dollars,  particularly  in  El  Salvador,  i.s 
sure  to  increase. 

At  least  one  congressional  committee  is  re- 
viewing the  use  of  U.S.  funds  throughout 
Central  America. 

Bui  Congress  has  concentrated  its  over- 
sight on  military  aid  to  El  Salvador,  while 
administration  economic  aid  requests  have 
sailed  through  Congress  easily.  For  in- 
stance. Congre.ss  approved  the  requested 
$195.5  million  for  economic  aid  in  fiscal 
1984.  but  cut  by  nearly  25%  a  request  for 
$86.3  million  in  military  assistance. 

From  the  end  of  World  War  II  until  1979. 
total  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador  was  only  $263.5 
million.  In  the  four  years  since  then  it  has 
leaped  fourfold  to  $1.1  billion,  making  El 
Salvador  the  third-largest  recipient  of  U.S. 
largesse.  President  Reagan  is  expected  to 
seek  another  $400  million  in  military  aid 
over  the  next  two  years. 

Without  the  injection  of  U.S.  grants  and 
long-term  loans  there  is  little  doubt  the  Sal 
vadoran  economy  would  have  collap.sed. 
From  $750  million  to  $1.5  billion  has  been 
transferred  out  of  the  country  during  the 
past  five  years  by  wealthy  Salvadorans  fear- 
ful of  a  Communist  takeover.  U.S.  and  Sal- 
vadoran officials  estimate. 

The  guerrillas  have  sought  to  destroy  the 
Salvadoran  economy.  Violence  has  cut  elec- 
tricity, clo.sed  factories,  disrupted  busine-ss. 
interrupted  transportation,  undermined 
farm  production  and  dislocated  thousands 
of  rural  families. 

AID  policy  is  to  stabilize  the  economy  by 
maintaining  imports,  underwriting  employ- 
ment, rebuilding  roads,  bridges  and  public 
utilities  and  supporting  social  programs 
such  as  land  and  judicial  reforms. 

Very  little  U.S.  money  is  used  to  help 
more  than  400.000  people  displaced  by  the 
fighting,  many  of  whom  live  in  refugee 
camps. 

■'We  don't  want  camp  life  to  become  so  at- 
tractive that  people  will  not  want  to  go  back 
home.  "  an  AID  official  said. 

AID  officials  said  the  country's  gross  na- 
tional product,  which  has  declined  25% 
since  the  civil  war  t>egan  in  1979.  stabilized 
in  1983  and  may  show  some  growth. 

That  s  the  bottom  line. "  said  the  senior 
AID  official  in  the  U.S.  embassy  in  El  Salva- 
dor.* 
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SECONDARY  MARKET  FOR  SBA 
GUARANTEED  LOANS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dramat- 
ic changes  are  taking  place  in  the  cap- 
ital markets  of  this  country.  We  are  in 
the  era  of  bank  deregulation,  the  so- 
called  nonbank  bank,  and  the  financial 
services  supermarket.  These  revolu- 
tionary changes  should  have  a  dramat- 
ic impact  on  the  way  smaller  firms 
meet  their  debt  and  equity  capital 
needs. 

With  these  dynamic  changes  occur- 
ring in  the  financial  markets,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  insure  that  small 
business  continues  to  have  access  to 
debt  capital  at  reasonable  cost.  Based 
on  that  premise.  I  am  introducing 
H.R.  4773.  legislation  to  facilitate  a  vi- 
brant secondary  market  for  the  SBA 
guaranteed  loans.  Joining  me  as  origi- 
nal cosponsors  on  the  bill  are  Repre- 
.sentatives  Lyle  Williams,  Parren  J. 
Mitchell.  Berkley  Bedell.  Christo- 
pher H.  Smith.  Dennis  E.  Eckart, 
Tom  J.  Vandergriff,  David  Dreier. 
Buddy  Roemer.  Ike  Skelton,  John  J. 
LaFalce,  James  R.  "Jim"  Olin.  and  C. 
Robin  Britt. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

My  legislation  utilizes  the  brsic  SBA 
guaranteed  loan  program  as  its  foun- 
dation. Authorized  by  section  7(a)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  of  1983.  the 
guaranteed  loan  program  enables  com- 
mercial lenders  to  make  long-term 
loans  to  smaller  firms  that  otherwise 
might  not  be  available.  Through  the 
7(a)  guarantee  loan  authority,  small 
businesses  have  received  over  $12.4  bil- 
lion in  financing  over  the  past  5  years. 
In  fact,  a  recent  General  Accounting 
Office  report  states: 

The  SBA's  7(a)  loan  program  fills  a  worth- 
while niche  in  assisting  many  new  and  exist- 
ing small  businesses  to  meet  their  credit 
needs  and  thereby  provide  jol)s. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Tax,  Access  to  Equity  Capital,  and 
Business  Opportunities.  I  held  hear- 
ings on  September  28.  1983,  evaluating 
the  operations  of  the  secondary 
market  for  SBA  guaranteed  loans.  Ad- 
ministration witnesses  and  representa- 
tives from  the  banking  and  securities 
industries  testified  at  those  hearings 
on  the  significance  of  a  vibrant  sec- 
ondary market  to  the  7(a)  program. 

Based  on  that  hearing  and  further 
investigation  by  my  subcommittee, 
today  I  am  introducing  H.R.  4773.  The 
legislation  does  not  create  any  new 
Government  programs.  Instead,  it 
merely  provides  for  certain  technical 
improvements  in  the  operations  of  an 
existing  division  of  the  SBA.  the 
Office    of    Secondary    Market    Oper- 
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ations.  In  essence,  my  bill  recognizes 
the  integral  relationship  of  the  sec- 
ondary market  to  the  7(a)  guaranteed 
loan  program. 

My  legislation  is  being  introduced 
today  with  two  objectives  in  mind. 
First,  it  is  designed  to  increase  the 
flow  of  capital  to  the  small  business 
community.  Second,  it  should  encour- 
age a  lowering  of  the  cost  of  borrowing 
to  smaller  firms. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SECONDARY  MARKET 

In  operation  since  1972,  the  second- 
ary market  enables  lenders  to  sell  the 
guaranteed  portion  of  an  SBA  loan  to 
an  investor.  This  provides  the  lender 
with  an  increase  in  liquidity  and,  as  a 
result,  enables  it  to  make  further 
loans  to  the  small  business  communi- 
ty. Thus,  the  lender  is  provided  with 
the  opportunity  of  further  leveraging 
the  amount  of  debt  capital  available  to 
small  business  in  the  marketplace. 
Moreover,  the  secondary  market  has 
encouraged  lenders  to  make  longer 
term  and  often  larger  loans  than  they 
could  otherwise. 

However,  the  secondary  market  for 
SBA  loans  is  not  widely  utilized,  nor 
has  it  reached  its  potential.  One  esti- 
mate suggests  that  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  7(a)  loans  are  currently  sold 
through  the  operations  of  the  second- 
ary market.  Nevertheless,  this  process 
has  enabled  financial  institutions  to 
increase  their  lending  activity  to  small 
businesses  by  about  $400  million  in 
recent  years. 

My  legislation  would  build  on  the  in- 
herent strengths  of  the  current  SBA 
program.  Thus,  H.R.  4773  would 
insure  that  SBA  secondary  market  op- 
erations continue  to  be  an  integral 
component  of  the  capital  formation 
process. 

In  order  to  establish  a  more  active 
marketplace,  the  bill  would  permit  the 
pooling  of  SBA  guaranteed  loans  in 
large  homogeneous  certificates.  These 
"pooled  loans'  could  then  be  offered 
to  institutional  investors  in  an  analo- 
gous way  to  the  operations  of  the  sec- 
ondary market  for  mortgages.  The 
economies  of  scale  of  such  a  procedure 
could  potentially  offer  the  small  busi- 
ness lower  borrowing  costs. 

The  second  major  provision  of  H.R. 
4773,  is  designed  to  facilitate  a  more 
effective  oversight  of  the  SBA  second- 
ary market  program  itself.  This  provi- 
sion mandates  that  the  SBA  Adminis- 
trator develop  such  administrative 
procedures  as  are  necessary  for  the 
promotion  and  effectiveness  of  the 
program. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  small  business 
community,  and  of  the  Congress,  the 
legislative  language  of  H.R.  4773  is  as 
follows: 

H.R.  4773 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section    5    of    the   Small    Business    Act    is 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■•(f)(1)  The  Administrator  may.  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administrator 
may  deem  appropriate,  guarantee  the 
timely  payment  of  the  principal  of  and  in- 
terest on  such  trust  certificates  or  other  se- 
curities as  shall— 

"(A)  be  issued  by  any  person  approved  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, and 

••(B)  be  based  on  and  backed  by  a  trust  or 
pool  composed  of  the  portions  of  deferred 
participation  loans  and  guaranteed  loans 
which  have  been  guaranteed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator under  this  Act  or  title  V  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 

••(2)  Such  trust  certificates  or  other  securi- 
ties shall  have  such  terms,  conditions,  and 
maturities,  and  bear  such  rate  of  interest,  as 
the  Administrator  shall  determine. 

■■(3)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of 
all  amounts  which  may  be  required  to  be 
paid  under  any  guarantee  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

••(4)  The  Administrator  shall  collect  from 
the  issuer  a  reasonable  fee  for  any  guaran- 
tee under  this  subsection  and  shall  make 
such  charges  as  he  may  determine  to  be  rea- 
sonable for  the  analysis  of  any  trust  or 
other  security  arrangement  proposed  by  the 
issuer. 

••(5)(A)  In  the  event  the  issuer  is  unable  to 
make  any  payment  of  the  principal  of  or  in- 
terest on  any  certificate  or  security  guaran- 
teed under  this  subsection,  the  Admininstra- 
tor  shall  make  such  payment  as  and  when 
due  in  cash,  and  thereupon  shall  be  subro- 
gated fully  to  the  rights  satisfied  by  such 
payment. 

■•(B)  The  Administrator  may.  in  connec- 
tion with  any  guarantee  under  this  subsec- 
tion, whether  before  or  after  any  default, 
provide  by  contract  with  the  issuer  for  the 
extinguishment,  upon  default  by  the  issuer, 
of  any  redemption,  equitable,  legal,  or  other 
right,  title,  or  interest  of  the  issuer  in  any 
loan  portion  constituting  a  portion  of  the 
trust  or  pool  against  which  the  guaranteed 
certificates  or  securities  are  issued. 

■■(C)  With  respect  to  any  issue  of  guaran- 
teed certificates  or  securities,  in  the  event  of 
default  and  pursuant  otherwise  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  the  portions  of  the  loans 
which  constitute  such  trust  or  pool  shall 
become  the  absolute  property  of  the  Admin- 
istration subject  only  to  the  unsatisfied 
rights  of  the  holders  of  such  loan  portions. 

■•(D)  No  State  or  local  law.  and  no  Federal 
law.  shall  preclude  or  limit  the  exercise  by 
the  Administration  of— 

••(i)  its  power  to  contract  with  the  issuer 
on  the  terms  contained  in  subparagraph 
(B). 

••(ii)  its  rights  to  enforce  any  such  con- 
tract with  the  issuer,  or 

••(iii)  its  ownership  rights,  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (C).  in  the  portions  of  loans 
constituting  the  trust  or  pool  against  which 
the  guaranteed  certificates  or  securities  are 
issued. 

••(6)  The  Administrator  shall  develop  such 
procedures  as  are  necessary  for  the  facilita- 
tion, administration  and  promotion  of  sec- 
ondary market  operations.* 
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HEARINGS  ON  NATIONAL  CUL- 
TURAL POLICY  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL ARTS  CAUCUS 
AND  THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL 
FOR  THE  ARTS 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
in  the  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday February  4,  our  distinguished 
colleague  Mr.  Downey,  who  is  also  the 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Arts 
Caucus,  held  hearings  in  San  Francis- 
co on  our  national  cultural  policy.  I 
applaud  the  Congressional  Arts 
Caucus  and  the  American  Council.for 
the  Arts  for  organizing  these  hearings. 
The  topic  is  an  important  one  that  de- 
serves our  thoughtful  attention. 

During  that  hearing,  I  submitted 
testimony  about  the  National  Art 
Bank  and  other  issues  relevant  to  the 
hearing.  Since  I  have  received  a 
number  of  inquiries  about  the  Nation- 
al Art  Bank,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  would  like 
to  include  that  testimony  here  to 
inform  my  colleagues  about  the  Arts 
Bank. 
Testimony  of  Congressman  Tom  Lantos  at 

THE    Hearings    on    National    Cultural 

Policy  in  San  Francisco 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  delighted  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  our  na- 
tional cultural  policy.  But  first  I  would  like 
to  thank  you  personally.  Chairman 
Downey,  for  your  interest  in  and  support 
for  the  arts.  The  Arts  Caucus  is  an  impor- 
tant institution  in  increasing  the  awareness 
of  the  Congress  with  regard  to  issues  of  cul- 
tural policy,  and  your  leadership  of  the 
Caucus  has  been  important  in  drawing  at- 
tention to  arts  issues  within  the  Federal 
Government.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Caucus  since  1980  and  am  pleased  to  join 
with  you  and  other  members  of  the  Con- 
gress in  this  effort. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  American 
Council  for  the  Arts  and  the  Congressional 
Arts  Caucus  for  conducting  these  hearings. 
Federal  government  policies  and  activities 
have  a  profound  impact  upon  our  cultural 
life,  and  it  is  essential  that  we  focus  our  at- 
tention on  what  Washington  can  do  to  en- 
hance and  stimulate  our  cultural  activities 
as  a  nation. 

The  arts  have  always  been  a  legitimate 
and  important  interest  of  our  federal  Gov- 
ernment. Interest  in  nurturing  the  arts  was 
already  expressed  by  the  statesmen  who 
helped  to  establish  our  country.  President 
John  Adams  said.  •I  must  study  politics  and 
war.  that  my  sons  may  have  the  lil)erty  to 
study  mathematics  and  philosophy  ...  to 
give  their  children  the  right  to  study  paint- 
ing, poetry,  and  music."  Our  creation  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  is  a  ful- 
fillment of  this  traditional  American  goal. 
Many  federal  buildings  today  bear  the  fruits 
of  the  depression-era  Government  support 
for  the  arts,  and  the  murals  produced 
during  that  period  are  a  particularly  impor- 
tant expression  of  the  creative  American 
spirit. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
today  a  particular  piece  of  legislation  that  I 
was  pleased  to  introduce  in  the  Congress 
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last  year.  The  bill  is  H.R.  2303.  the  National 
Art  Bank  Act.  which  will  ser\e  the  twin  pur- 
poses of  carrying  on  the  traditions  estab- 
lished in  Congress  of  enhancing  the  appear- 
ance of  Federal  office  buildings  around  the 
country  with  works  of  art.  while  simulta- 
neously stimulating  activity  in  the  arts  com- 
munity in  all  fifty  states. 

The  Art  Bank  would  purchase  high  qual 
ity  art  from  relatively  unknown  artists,  then 
temporarily  distribute  it  for  the  enhance 
ment  of  federal  buildings  throughout  the 
country.  As  the  experts  from  the  Human- 
ities Council  focus  interest  on  these  artists 
and  their  art  works  there  is  every  expecta- 
tion that  the  reputation  of  the  artist  will 
grow  as  he  or  she  t>ecomes  better  known  and 
therefore  the  art  will  become  more  valuable 
Works  purchased  at  relatively  modest  price 
can  then  be  resold  at  a  profit.  The  proceeds 
of  these  resales  would  then  not  only  cover 
the  original  expense  but  could  be  placed  in 
the  Art  Bank  to  be  used  to  continue  sup- 
porting other  artists  and  encourage  artistic 
creativity  across  the  nation. 

There  are  so  many  artists  from  around 
our  country  who  do  outstanding  work,  but 
who.  due  to  geographical  isolation  or  other 
such  factors  unconnected  with  talent,  are 
not  as  well  known.  The  Art  Bank  legislation 
would  greatly  benefit  such  artists,  as  well  as 
enhance  otherwise  bleak  environments. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  joined  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  bill,  and  my  good 
friend  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  introduced  an 
identical  piece  of  legislation  in  the  Senate.  I 
will  continue  to  work  in  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives  for  the  passage  of  this  most  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  some  of  the  programs  we 
have  sponsored  in  the  llth  Congressional 
District  of  California  to  foster  and  encour- 
age the  arts.  As  public  officials.  I  think  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  foster  and  encourage 
artistic  activity,  and  I  have  sought  to  do 
that  in  my  District. 

With  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
San  Mateo  County  Arts  Council,  my  wife 
and  I  have  sponsored  the  Capitol  Arts  Pro- 
gram which  now  enters  its  third  very  suc- 
cessful year  of  bringing  fine  Peninsula  art 
to  the  nation's  capitol.  Thousands  of  citi- 
zens from  throughout  the  United  States 
have  had  the  unique  opportunity  to  view- 
winning  entries  from  San  Mateo  County  on 
display  in  our  national  Capitol  in  Washing- 
ton. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  my  concern  and  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  grandparents  to  have 
access  to  their  grandchildren,  I  developed 
the  Grandparents  Arts  Program.  Grandpar- 
ents and  their  grandchildren  are  l)eing  en 
couraged  to  participate  in  an  art  competi- 
tion to  display  their  special  relationship  in 
an  artistic  medium.  Winners  will  be  flown 
from  San  FYancisco  to  Washington  the  Cap- 
ital to  see  their  works  of  art  on  display  at 
the  Capitol. 

I  am  also  sponsoring  a  program  to  permit 
children  from  around  the  nation  to  partici- 
pate in  an  art  competition  with  winning  en- 
tries to  be  displayed  here  in  San  FYancisco 
during  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  July  1984.  Artwork  from  each  participat 
Ing  Democratic  Congressional  district  will 
be  represented.  This  program  will  give  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  define  in  their 
works  and  images  the  values  of  democracy 
and  liberty  upon  which  this  country  is 
founded. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  opportu 
nity  to  offer  my  views  and  hope  that  the 
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legislation  which  I  have  discussed  and  these 
other  programs  which  foster  the  fine  arts 
will  be  considered  and  publicized  during  the 
course  of  your  hearings.* 


THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  MORT- 
GAGE REVENUE  BOND  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7.  1984 
•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  December  31.  1983.  au- 
thority expired  for  States  and  local- 
ities to  issue  tax-exempt  bonds  to  fi- 
nance single-family  mortgages.  The 
failure  of  Congress  to  pass  reauthoriz- 
ing legislation  has  seriously  jeopard- 
ized the  availability  of  housing  for 
those  who  may  have  otherwise  been 
unable  to  afford  it.  as  well  as  taken 
away  one  of  the  most  effective  instru- 
ments in  stimulating  the  housing  in- 
dustry. 

State  housing  finance  agencies  have 
utilized  tax-exempt  financing  mecha- 
nisms and  Federal  subsidies  to  lower 
the  cost  of  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families  for  the  past  25 
years.  In  my  home  State  of  Arkansas, 
the  Arkansas  Housing  Assistance 
Agency,  through  close  cooperation 
with  lending  institutions,  investment 
banking  firms,  realtors,  and  builders, 
has  registered  strong  success  in  fulfill- 
ing this  function. 

Since  1978.  the  AHDA  has  enabled 
thousands  of  low-income  families  to 
purchase  or  rent  decent,  safe,  and  san- 
itary housing  by  making  available 
roughly  $600  million  that  has  assisted 
11.500  households.  In  1983  alone,  the 
issuance  of  $200  million  worth  of 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  generated 
$183.5  million  in  mortgages.  Of  that, 
approximately  $90  million  went  to  the 
construction  of  new  homes. 

Since  1979.  when  I  testified  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. I  have  opposed  actions  attempting 
to  restrict  the  issuance  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  housing.  In  the  97th  Con- 
gress. I  cosponsored  a  measure  modify- 
ing some  of  the  acts  most  objection- 
able provisions.  And  upon  the  conven- 
ing of  the  98th  Congress.  I  joined  with 
several  of  my  colleagues  in  cosponsor- 
ing  a  bill  repealing  the  1980  sunset 
provision  of  the  Mortgage  Subsidy 
Bond  Tax  Act.  Further.  I  introduced 
my  own  bill  to  outright  repeal  the 
1980  act. 

Today,  I  reaffirm  my  dedication  to 
seeing  that  this  invaluable  program 
stays  intact,  by  introducing  legislation 
that  would  revive  mortgage  revenue 
bond  authority  for  5  years,  a  period  of 
time  which  will  provide  for  continuity 
and  stability  in  the  program's  oper- 
ation. Further,  this  legislation  assures 
continued  congressional  review  of  the 
program  and  allows  adequate  time  for 
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a  controlled  demonstration  of  mort- 
gage bonds  and  alternative  mortgage 
cost  reduction  mechanisms. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  insist  that 
speedy  action  be  taken  on  this  legisla- 
tion. And  although  a  5-year  extension 
is  contained  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act,  I 
do  not  think  this  invaluable  program 
should  be  held  hostage  to  a  large  tax 
bill,  one  that  has  already  been  reject- 
ed once  by  this  body  due  to  objection- 
able provisions. 

Experience  with  the  bonds  since 
1980  has  demonstrated  the  soundness 
of  the  legislative  improvements  and 
the  continued  effectiveness  of  the 
bonds  in  lowering  homeownership 
costs.  Studies  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  have  examined  the 
bonds'  operation  closely. 

In  a  1983  GAO  study,  it  was  reported 
that  in  the  first  6  months  of  1982. 
when  mortgage  rates  were  at  record 
highs,  mortgage  bonds  still  served  a 
majority  of  lower  income  buyers.  Sev- 
enty percent  of  State  borrowers  and  64 
percent  of  local  borrowers  had  in- 
comes below  120  percent  of  the 
median.  The  CBO  found  that  most 
States  and  cities  it  reviewed  had  im- 
posed income  limits  on  t)orrowers.  in 
some  cases  as  low  as  $16,000.  in  efforts 
to  assure  the  greatest  possible  partici- 
pation by  low-  and  moderate- income 
home  buyers. 

The  Arkansas  Housing  Development 
Agency  has  reported  that  of  the  $183 
million  in  available  mortgage  money. 
21  percent  of  the  borrowers  had 
family  income  below  $19,999  a  year. 
This  figure  roughly  corresponds  to  the 
1983  Arkansas  median  family  income 
of  $19,737. 

Further,  mortgage  bonds'  cumula- 
tive economic  impact  is  impressive. 
Each  $1  billion  in  mortgage  bonds  pro- 
vides financing  for  some  7.000  new 
homes  and  for  an  additional  14,000  ex- 
isting units,  generates  7.500  jobs  and 
$140  million  in  wages,  and  results  in 
$62  million  in  Federal,  State,  and  local 
taxes. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  continu- 
ing need  for  mortgage  revenue  bonds. 
Through  the  rest  of  the  1980's,  the 
rate  of  household  formation  is  expect- 
ed to  rise  to  new  levels.  Other  Federal 
homeownership  incentives,  including 
tax  deductions  for  mortgage  interest 
and  property  taxes,  are  insufficient  to 
lower  homeownership  cost  to  afford- 
able rates. 

Mortgage  bonds  can  assist  in  offset- 
ting cuts  in  Federal  housing  assistance 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  persons. 
As  Federal  assistance  continues  to 
dwindle.  State  and  local  government 
are  faced  with  growing  responsibility 
for  meeting  housing  needs.  Mortgage 
bonds  are  one  of  the  few  tools  for 
direct  housing  assistance  at  the  State 
and  local  level.  Further,  mortgage 
bonds    give   State   and   local   govem- 
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ments  greater  flexibility  than  federal- 
ly constrained  programs  to  respond  to 
the  diversity  of  local  and  regional 
needs. 

The  continuing  use  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  mortgage  programs  will 
offer  vital  assistance  to  first-time 
homebuyers,  those  who  otherwise 
would  be  forced  to  rent,  and  to  help 
strengthen  the  effective,  self-support- 
ing State  and  local  housing  agencies 
across  the  Nation. 

H.R. 4770 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of    1954    to   continue   to   allow    mortgage 

bonds  to  be  issued 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SK(TIIIN  I    KXTKNSION  OF  .MORKi.MJK  BOM)  PRO 
VISIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 103A(c)(l)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (defining  qualified  mortgage 
bond)  is  amended  by  striking  out  •Decem- 
ber 31.  1983'  each  place  such  term  appears 
in  such  subparagraph  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    December  31.  1988 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  obligations  issued  after  December 
31.  1983.* 


DEATH  SQUADS  AND  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  re- 
jecting the  Kissinger  Commission's 
recommendation  that  Salvadoran  aid 
be  linked  to  human  rights  progress, 
the  President  has  assured  the  right- 
wing  death  squads  that  they  need 
expect  no  U.S.  obstructions  to  their 
large  scale  acts  of  barbarism. 

Over  30.000  Salvadoran  citizens  have 
been  murdered  by  rightwing  death 
squads  since  President  Reagan  took 
office.  One  in  four  Salvadorans  has 
been  displaced.  It  is  impossible  to  cal- 
culate how  many  of  these  persons 
have  sought  refuge  in  the  United 
States  because  they  have  no  faith  in 
their  own  government's  ability  or  will- 
ingness to  protect  them. 

Despite  the  obvious  dangers  of  their 
return  to  El  Salvador,  the  INS  is  de- 
porting Salvadorans  at  the  steady  rate 
of  about  350  a  month.  Of  the  2,914 
Salvadoran  refugees  who  filed  for 
asylum  with  the  Immigration  Service 
in  fiscal  year  1983,  only  71  received  it. 

As  long  as  the  Salvadorans  in  this 
country  face  grave  dangers  at  home, 
the  United  States  is  morally  bound  to 
offer  them  shelter  until  their  return 
would  be  safe. 

In  an  urgent  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  last  week's  Washington  Post, 
the  Southern  Californi,i  Interfaith 
Task  Force  on  Central  America  pleads 
for  humanitarian  consideration  of  the 
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Salvadoran  refugees.  In  addition  to  its 
broader  recommendations  on  Central 
American  policy,  it  urges  the  adoption 
of  H.R.  4447,  introduced  by  Represent- 
atives Joe  Moakley  and  Joel  Pritch- 
ARD,  to  allow  Salvadorans  to  stay  in 
the  United  States  until  after  the  ad- 
ministration studies  what  their  fate 
would  be  if  forced  to  return. 

I  am  inserting  the  task  force's  mes- 
sage into  the  Congressional  Record 
for  every  Member's  consideration. 

An  Urgent  Message  to  President  Reagan 
Prom  His  Southern  California  Neighbors 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  watch  with  grow- 
ing disbelief  and  horror  as.  step  by  step,  this 
country  moves  deeper  into  the  affairs  of 
Central  America.  The  Kissinger  Commission 
now  asks  us  lo  become  massively  committed 
to  a  policy  which  has  already  failed,  and 
which  condemns  the  people  of  Central 
America  to  increased  suffering.  We  must 
not  destroy  Central  America  in  order  lo  save 
it. 

We  hear  the  same  old  arguments.  When 
will  we  learn  that  wars  are  easier  to  start 
than  to  stop? 

One  billion  dollars  in  aid  has  been  poured 
into  El  Salvador  during  your  Administra- 
tion. Daily  we  spend  over  $2  million  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Now  the  Kissinger  Commis- 
sion recommends  spending  $8  billion  there 
in  the  next  5  years.  We  currently  are  active- 
ly financing  the  sabotage  of  the  economy 
and  the  government  of  Nicaragua. 

What  do  we  have  lo  show  for  our  invest- 
ment so  far?  Close  lo  1  million  Salvadorans 
have  fled  to  refuge  or  exile— 20  percent  of 
the  population.  Over  36.000  political  mur- 
ders of  noncombalants,  almost  all  by  gov- 
ernment related  forces.  In  Guatemala,  gov- 
ernment repression  has  terrorized  the  popu- 
lation and  over  1.100.000  have  fled  their 
homes.  In  Southern  California  we  now  have 
over  300.000  Central  American  refugees. 

We  say  'enough"!  We  refuse  any  longer  lo 
stand  silent  witness  lo  this  betrayal  of 
American  decency  and  humanity. 

We  urge  you  lo: 

(1)  Halt  all  U.S.  military  aid.  show  of 
force,  covert  operations  and  internvention 
in  Central  America: 

(2)  Reject  the  Kissinger  Commission's  em- 
phasis on  immediate  aid  for  a  military  victo- 
ry in  El  Salvador  while  playing  down  the 
po.ssibility  of  a  peaceful  political  solution. 
Instead,  take  the  first  steps  to  implement 
the  peace  initiatives  proposed  by  the  Conta- 
dora  Group  (Venezuela.  Colombia.  Mexico 
and  Panama)  for  a  negotiated  political  solu- 
tion among  all  parties  to  the  Central  Ameri- 
can conflict: 

(3)  Grant  temporary  asylum  to  Central 
American  refugees  until  they  can  safely 
return  to  their  homelands. 

In  particular,  support  S.  2131  and  H.R. 
4447  which  call  for  a  two  to  three  year  sus- 
pension of  deportations  of  Salvadorans 
while  a  study  on  human  rights  conditions 
for  returnees  is  conducted  by  you  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress. 

We  request  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
you  when  religious  leaders  gather  in  Wash- 
ington on  March  19th  and  20th  to  pray  and 
witness  for  peace,  justice,  and  self-determi- 
nation in  Central  America.* 
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THE  RUSH  TO  MISJUDGMENT 
ON  CRIME 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA  _-      ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives' Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will 
study  with  respect  and  care  the  crime 
bill  enacted  by  the  other  body.  But,  as 
suggested  in  the  below  set  forth  edito- 
rial in  the  February  6,  1984  of  the  New- 
York  Times,  the  committee  will  "stick 
to  measures  that  really  fight  crime. " 
The  Rush  to  Misjudgment  on  Crime 

A  Senate  eager  to  make  an  election-year 
display  of  fighting  crime  passed  a  387-page 
measure  last  week.  The  Senate  should  have 
been  content  with  the  bill's  laudable  at- 
tempts to  make  sentencing  more  fair  and 
uniform,  to  ease  the  confiscation  of  crimi- 
nals' assets  and  to  make  additional  Federal 
properties  available  to  state  prisons.  In- 
stead, it  rode  pell-mell  over  the  Constitution 
by  sanctioning  "preventive  detention"  of 
unconvicted  felons  and  rolled  back  the  in- 
sanity defense  by  about  140  years  of  human 
understanding. 

And  still  pending  on  the  Senate's  docket 
are  other  "anti-crime"  bills  thai  alscTihreat- 
en  civil  liberties.  The  worst  of  these  would 
mangle  the  exclusionary  rule,  which  prohib- 
its the  use  of  illegally  obtained  evidence  in 
Federal  trials.  Though  House  meml)ers  face 
even  keener  eleciion-year  pressures,  they 
must  now  be  looked  to  for  a  defense  of 
American  justice. 

The  Senate's  bill  would  permit  imprison- 
ing "dangerous"  defendants  on  the  basis  of 
nothing  more  than  iheir  inability  to 
"prove"  they  won't  commit  a  crime  if  re- 
leased. That  cures  no  known  Federal  crime 
problem.  Bui  it  turns  on  its  head  the  sound 
constitutional  principle  that  defendants 
should  be  detained  before  trial  only  when 
there  exists  a  reasonable  fear  that  they  will 
flee.  Judges  need  no  new  law  lo  deal  with 
bail-jumpers. 

In  similarly  overturning  insanity  defense, 
the  Senate  rashly  misjudged  the  reason  a 
jury  may  have  misapplied  it  lo  acquit  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  assailant.  The  main  problem 
with  the  insanity  defense  now  is  that  it  re- 
quires the  prosecution  lo  prove  .sanity,  an 
extremely  difficult  burden.  But  that  could 
be  corrected,  as  the  Senate  decreed,  by  re- 
quiring the  defense  to  prove  insanity. 

But  instead  of  slopping  there^the  Senate 
also  reverted  to  the  19lh-cenlury  notion 
that  the  only  recognizable  insanity  should 
be  a  defendants  inability  to  distinguish 
right  from  wrong.  That  ignores  an  entire 
category  of  mentally  ill  people  who  may 
know  what  is  right  but  are  wholly  incapable 
of  controlling  their  actions.  American  law- 
should  be  above  blaming  and  punishing  in- 
dividuals who  are  so  disabled. 

Now  the  Senate  is  turning  to  a  separate 
bill  that  would  allow  illegally  obtained  evi- 
dence to  be  used  in  Federal  criminal  trials 
whenever  the  judge  finds  the  illegal  search 
or  seizure  was  committed  in  "good  faith." 
That  would  obviously  relax  the  pressure  on 
law  enforcement  agents  to  observe  the  law 
and  the  Constitution.  The  bill  is  probably 
unconstitional.  Taking  it  up  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  important  cases  about  the 
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exclusionary  rule  under  advisement  Is  per- 
verse. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  Senate  has 
acted  hastily  and  unwisely  on  these  issues. 
The  House  has  so  far  shown  a  better  sense 
of  balance  Even  in  an  election  year,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  House  will  do  its  duty  and 
stick  to  measures  that  really  fight  crime.* 


SOVIET  INTENTIONS  IN 
SOUTHERN  AFRICA 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, few  Americans  realize  that  the  So- 
viets are  actively  engaged  in  a  resource 
war  to  cut  off  America's  access  to  the 
strategic  minerals  in  Namibia  and 
Southern  Africa.  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  to  the  border  war  between 
SWAPO  and  the  Territorial  Forces  of 
Namibia  and  South  Africa  than  meets 
the  eye.  The  Soviets  have  apparently 
selected  Namibia,  which  has  the  larg- 
est uranium  mine  in  the  world,  plus 
vast  resources  of  other  minerals,  as 
the  gateway  to  ultimate  Soviet  control 
of  all  the  critical  minerals  in  Southern 
Africa  upon  which  U.S.  national  de- 
fense industries  depend. 

Ever  since  Soviet  leader  Leonid 
Brezhnev  announced  in  1973  that 
"Our  aim  is  to  gain  control  of  the  two 
great  treasure  houses  upon  which  the 
West  depends— the  energy  treasure 
house  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
mineral  treasure  house  of  Central  and 
Southern  Africa",  the  Soviets  have 
been  stepping-up  their  support  for  the 
SWAPO  terrorists  who  are  the  surro- 
gate forces  seeking  to  take  over  Na- 
mibia from  their  protected  bases  in 
southern  Angola. 

If  the  Soviets  are  successful  in  gain- 
ing control  of  the  critical  minerals 
upon  which  the  United  States  is  now 
100  percent  import  dependent,  such  as 
chromium  and  platinum,  our  techno- 
logical capabilities  will  be  seriously  re- 
stricted. We  will  be  subject  to  Soviet 
economic  and  diplomatic  blackmail 
and  will  either  have  to  pay  exorbitant 
prices  or  be  denied  access  to  these 
minerals  altogether. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  sup- 
plied extremely  sophisticated  military 
hardware  to  SWAPO  in  recent 
months,  such  as  35  to  40  radar  sys- 
tems, a  wide  range  of  missile  systems 
including  the  SA-3,  SA-6.  SA-8,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  the  heat-seeking 
ground  to  air  SA-9  missile  system,  sug- 
gests just  how  serious  they  are  about 
their  desire  to  control  this  region  of 
the  world.  (The  SA-9  is  a  new  and 
quite  effective  weapon,  a  3-foot  heat- 
seeking  missile  launched  from  an  ar- 
mored vehicle  and  capable  of  striking 
an  aircraft  8.000  yards  away.) 

The  following  article  from  a  recent 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times  should 
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alert  us  to  the  grave  nature  of  the 
Soviet  threat  in  Southern  Africa.  I 
suggest  that  my  colleagues  take  a  few 
moments  to  carefully  review  it. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  29.  1984) 

Pretoria  Displays  New  Missile  Captured 
IN  Angola 

Cape  Town.  Jan.  28.— The  South  African 
Army  says  that  during  its  latest  invasion  of 
Angola  it  captured  a  new  type  of  Soviet  mis- 
sile that  it  asserts  has  not  been  seen  in  the 
West  in  its  entirety. 

The  ground-to-air  SA-9  system  was  said  to 
have  been  seized  in  a  battle  that  started 
Jan.  2  in  the  town  of  Cuvelai.  125  miles 
north  of  the  border  between  SouthWest 
Africa  and  Angola. 

■This  is  the  first  complete  system  that 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  West."  Col. 
Julius  Kriel.  director  of  South  African  Air 
Force  intelligence,  said  when  the  missile 
and  its  launching  system  was  displayed  to 
reporters  here  Friday.  Colonel  Kriel  de- 
clined to  say  whether  the  missile  system 
had  also  been  shown  to  Western  military  at- 
taches based  in  South  Africa. 

Correspondents  were  permitted  to  see  the 
missile  provided  their  reports  about  it  were 
not  published  until  Sunday  morning.  This 
was  apparently  intended  to  maximize  the 
disclosure's  impact  in  domestic  politics. 

The  all-while  Parliament  is  to  begin  its 
traditional  no  confidence  debate  Sunday 
and  the  opposition  is  expected  to  press  the 
Government  on  the  seriousness  of  what  the 
authorities  call  a  Soviet  military  buildup  on 
the  border. 

Coverage  of  the  missile  in  the  South  Afri- 
can press  is  .seemingly  intended  to  reflect 
this  perceived  threat.  South  African  com- 
mentators suggested  today  that  reports  of 
the  Soviet  buildup  were  being  promoted  so 
as  to  justify  increased  military  spending  in 
the  new  budget  next  March. 

Reporters  were  shown  the  missile  and  its 
amphibious  carrier  vehicle  in  a  hanger  at  an 
air  base.  Western  military  specialists  said  re- 
cently that  little  was  known  about  the  SA-9. 
a  three-foot-long,  heat-seeking  missile 
launched  from  an  armored  vehicle  and  capa- 
ble of  striking  aircraft  8.000  yards  away. 

At  a  briefing  before  the  missile  was  put  on 
display,  a  military  spokesman  said  the  SA-9 
was  part  of  a  very  sophisticated  and  exten- 
sive" system  of  air  defenses  in  southern 
Angola,  all  of  it  Soviet-supplied. 

Angola  provides  bases  for  insurgents  from 
the  South-West  Africa  Peoples  Organiza- 
tion, which  is  fighting  to  overthrow  South 
Africa's  control  of  South-West  Africa. 
South  Africa  mounts  regular  invasions  of 
southern  Angola,  ostensibly  to  disrupt  in- 
surgent campaigns,  and  has  been  occupying 
parts  of  the  former  Portuguese  territory  for 
two  years.  The  latest  invasion  began  on  Dec. 
6  and  South  Africa  says  its  forces  have  now- 
withdrawn.  Angola  disputes  this. 

South  African  columnists  and  editorial 
writers  have  recently  blamed  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  reported  Soviet  buildup  in 
southern  Angola,  saying  the  frequent  inva- 
sions had  left  the  Angolan  authorities  with 
little  choice  but  to  increase  the  number  of 
Cuban  soldiers  there  and  to  seek  more  ad- 
vanced arms  from  Moscow. 

The  military  spokesman  said  Friday  that 
the  insurgents  had  "moved  under  the  um- 
brella" of  Angolan  Army  air  defenses  so  as 
to  prevent  the  South  Africans  from  carrying 
out  aerial  reconnaissance. 

In  a  rare  public  display  of  South  Africa's 
purported  knowledge  about  military  disposi- 
tions   in    southern    Angola,    the    military 
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spokesman  said  there  were  at  least  35  to  40 
radar  systems  in  the  area  and  a  wide  range 
of  Soviet  missiles  including  SA-3.  SA-6.  SA- 
8  and  SA-9  weapons.  Radar  systems  includ- 
ed those  used  to  guide  SA-3  missiles  against 
hostile  aircraft,  he  said. 

Colonel  Kriel  said  Western  specialists  had 
previously  believed  the  SA-9  to  be  a  modi- 
fied version  of  other  missiles.  It  now 
seemed,  however,  that  it  had  been  devel- 
oped "specifically  for  a  role"  in  low-  to 
medium-level  surface-to-air  defense,  he  said. 

A  rack  carrying  four  of  the  missiles  was 
mounted  on  a  Soviet-made  armored  vehicle, 
which  was  also  displayed.  It  was  pushed  into 
the  hanger  by  a  tractor.  South  African  tech- 
nicians had  been  unable  to  start  its  engine 
because.  Colonel  Kriel  said,  the  instructions 
were  written  in  Russian.  Colonel  Kriel  said 
it  had  been  abandoned  in  Cuvelai.  It  was 
not  clear  whether  it  had  been  manned  by 
Cubans.  Angolans  or  Soviet  troops,  he  said.* 


FmHA  ECONOMIC  EMERGENCY 
LOAN  PROGRAM 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  (FmHA)  economic 
emergency  loan  program  and  the  re- 
fusal of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  farmers  adequate 
credit  assistance  have  caused  substan- 
tial economic  problems  for  our  Na- 
tion's farmers. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  that 
the  FmHA  should  obligate  not  less 
than  $500  million  of  the  economic 
emergency  loan  funds  to  the  insured 
loan  component  of  the  program.  Sena- 
tor Dale  Bumpers  introduced  a  similar 
resolution  in  the  Senate. 

Secretary  Block's  decision  in  Novem- 
ber. 1982.  to  freeze  the  $600  million  in 
funding  was  disturbingly  insensitive  to 
the  economic  plight  of  farmers  experi- 
encing financial  difficulties.  That  deci- 
sion defied  the  intent  of  Congress  and 
ignored  the  needs  of  this  country's 
farmers.  It  is  extremely  disturbing 
that  farmers  had  to  take  legal  action 
in  Federal  court  against  their  own 
Government  to  obtain  financial  assist- 
ance which  had  been  authorized  by 
Congress. 

In  ordering  Secretary  Block  to  re- 
lease the  economic  emergency  funds, 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Flannery 
concluded  that  "throughout  the  year 
(1982)  the  Secretary  received  reports 
of  growing  numbers  of  delinquent 
loans  and  foreclosures."  The  court 
found  Secretary  Block's  decision  to  be 
an  abuse  of  his  discretionary  authority 
in  view  of  the  mounting  evidence  of 
farmers'  financial  distress.  That  situa- 
tion has  not  changed.  The  number  of 
FmHA  farm  foreclosures  increased 
from  844  in  fiscal  1982  to  1,347  in 
fiscal  1983.  There  have  already  been 
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250  FmHA  foreclosures  this  fiscal 
year.  The  delinquency  rate  was  16  per- 
cent higher  on  September  30,  1983, 
than  it  was  at  that  same  time  the  year 
before. 

When  the  Secretary  was  ordered  to 
release  the  funds,  I  thought  that  there 
was  some  relief  in  sight  for  farmers. 
Unfortunately,  those  thoughts  proved 
to  be  short  lived.  In  its  apportionment 
of  the  $600  million,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  (OMB)  has  pre- 
vented the  funds  from  being  distribut- 
ed in  a  manner  which  would  offer  the 
most  affordable  emergency  assistance 
to  farmers.  In  a  complete  reversal  of 
past  policy,  OMB  has  allocated  only 
$50  million,  less  than  10  percent,  of 
the  funds  to  be  loaned  directly  by  the 
FmHA  as  insured  loans.  Furthermore, 
that  $50  million  had  been  exhausted 
by  the  time  that  OMB  issued  the  ap- 
portionment order. 

I  wrote  OMB  on  January  23,  to  pro- 
test the  apportionment  of  the  $600 
million.  During  the  first  4  operating 
years  of  the  economic  emergency  loan 
program,  approximately  95  percent  of 
the  funds  were  distributed  as  direct, 
insured  loans,  for  a  total  of  nearly  $6.3 
billion.  More  than  67.000  farmers  par- 
ticipated in  the  program.  Approxi- 
mately 63,650  of  those  farmers  re- 
ceived insured  loans  from  the  FmHA. 

In  ordering  the  Secretary  to  release 
the  funds.  Judge  Flannery  stated  that: 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  pro- 
portionately large  number  would  not  have 
participated  had  the  program  been  imple- 
mented by  the  Secretary  .  .  . 

Accordingly,  a  proportionately  large 
number  of  farmers  would  now  be  re- 
ceiving insured  loans  had  the  funds 
been  apportioned  as  they  had  been 
during  the  first  three  operating  years. 

If  the  remaining  $550  million  is  allo- 
cated as  guaranteed  loans,  we  can 
expect  participation  in  the  program  to 
decline  substantially.  Farmers  will 
simply  not  be  able  to  pay  the  higher 
interest  rates  charged  by  commercial 
lending  institutions.  For  example,  the 
FmHA  usually  charges  approximately 
10.25  percent  for  a  real  estate  loan, 
whereas  commercial  lending  institu- 
tions are  currently  charging  about  13.5 
percent.  The  difference  comes  to  ap- 
proximately $222  per  month  on  a  loan 
of  $100,000  over  20  years.  That 
amount  of  money  is  a  considerable 
sum  for  a  financially  hard  pressed 
farmer.  Moreover,  the  rate  difference 
is  even  higher  for  operating  loans. 

The  purpose  of  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program  is  that  of  provid- 
ing emergency  assistance  to  farmers  in 
the  most  affordable  way  possible.  The 
most  affordable  method  is  a  direct,  in- 
sured loan;  not  a  guaranteed  loan.  In 
establishing  the  program.  Congress 
recognized  the  inability  of  many  farm- 
ers to  obtain  credit  from  sources  other 
than  the  FmHA  because  of  abnormal- 
ly depressed  economic  conditions  in 
their  respective  areas.  By  allocating 
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$550  million  as  guaranteed  loans 
through  commercial  lending  institu- 
tions, OMB  has  undermined  the  use- 
fulness of  the  program. 

OMB's  apportionment  of  the  $600 
million  is  just  as  capricious  as  Secre- 
tary Block's  decision  to  freeze  the 
funds.  The  administration's  failure  to 
respond  effectively  to  the  plight  of  fi- 
nancially squeezed  farmers  and  admin- 
ister the  program  as  Congress  had  in- 
tended is  deplorable.  Just  as  there  was 
no  legitimate  justification  to  freeze 
the  funds  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no 
reasonable  justification  to  allocate 
only  $50  million  as  insured  loans. 

In  my  home  State  of  Minnesota,  150 
farmers  applied  for  insured  loans  after 
the  funds  became  available  on  Decem- 
ber 22.  However,  only  one  farmer  was 
able  to  receive  an  insured  loan  before 
the  $50  million  allocation  was  exhaust- 
ed on  January  13.  Minnesota  would 
have  received  approximately  $24  mil- 
lion if  the  funds  had  been  allocated  as 
they  were  in  the  past.  While  that 
amount  would  not  have  alleviated 
completely  the  depressed  financial 
condition  of  the  farmers  in  my  State, 
it  would  have  been  a  significant  help. 
There  is  not  enough  credit  in  rural 
Minnesota  to  serve  farmers'  needs. 

The  administration  made  clear  its 
position  on  the  economic  emergency 
loan  program  by  refusing  to  propose  a 
reauthorizatiofi  of  the  program  in  its 
fiscal  1984  and  1985  budget  requests. 
While  Congress  has  refused  to  go 
along  with  many  of  the  administra- 
tion's unfair  proposals,  we  continue  to 
face  unnecessary  obstacles  imposed  by 
the  administration.  The  OMB  is 
hardly  the  agency  to  entrust  with  the 
distribution  of  funding  for  assistance 
programs. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
Subcommittee  on  Conservation,  Credit 
and  Rural  Development  commendably 
has  begun  a  full-scale  oversight  review 
of  the  misallocation  of  the  loan  pro- 
gram. On  February  2,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  who  chairs  the  sub- 
committee, convened  a  hearing  of  his 
subcommittee  at  which  I  testified.  The 
subcommittee  intends  to  pursue  the 
issue,  and  I  very  much  hope  that  it 
will  act  favorably  and  soon  on  my  res- 
olution. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  my  resolution  calling  for 
the  reallocation  of  economic  emergen- 
cy loans  program  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  Congress  and  previous  prac- 
tice. It  is  critical  that  we  act  to  help 
those  farmers  who  face  financial  hard- 
ships and  are  unable  to  receive  credit 
from  other  sources,  y 
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UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  to  commemorate 
the  founding  of  the  independent  state 
of  Ukraine.  The  Ukrainian  people  en- 
joyed the  blessings  of  independence 
for  only  a  short  time,  but  they  dis- 
played strength  and  fortitude  in  their 
heroic  struggle.  The  beginning  of  this 
nation  was  turbulent  and  bloody. 
Three  continuous  years  of  war  raged 
with  Red  and  White  Russian  troops  to 
the  east  and  Polish  troops  in  the  west. 
At  the  end,  the  Ukrainian  nation  lay 
crushed  by  the  numerically  superior 
Red  army. 

A  systematic  effort  to  obliterate  any 
nationalistic  feeling  in  the  Ukraine 
followed  this  independence  movement, 
culminating  in  1933  with  the  tragic, 
manmade  famine.  Still,  these  extreme 
measures  did  not  destroy  the  hopes  of 
the  brave  people  living  in  the  Ukraine, 
as  they  demonstrated  again  in  1968 
with  their  wholehearted  support  of 
the  reformations  taking  place  across 
the  border  in  Czechloslovakia,  and 
today  with  the  formation,  despite 
heavy  persecutions,  of  the  Ukrainian 
Public  Group  to  Promote  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Helsinki  Accords. 

As  with  many  of  the  people  in  the 
Soviet  orbit,  the  Ukrainians  are  reluc- 
tant to  wear  the  chain  of  Soviet  he- 
gemony unquestionably.  The  hope  for 
freedom  remains  strong  in  the 
Ukraine,  as  it  does  in  Poland,  Hunga- 
ry, and  in  many  other  lands.  We  salute 
today  not  only  a  noble,  brief  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Ukrainian  people, 
but  the  unfaltering  spirit  of  national 
identity,  as  alive  today  as  it  was  in 
1918. 

It  is  with  admiration  that  we  com- 
memorate this  courage,  perserverance 
and  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  people.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  TOM  MATHERLEE 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  Mr.  Tom  Matherlee  was  sworn  in 
as  chairman  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association  board  of  trustees.  Tom  is 
the  president  of  Gaston  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Gastonia,  N.C.  He  is  not 
only  one  of  my  constituents;  he  is  also 
a  very  good  friend  of  mine. 

Tom  began  his  career  in  health  care 
as  an  attendant  in  a  small  hospital  in 
Ohio,  and  his  climb  up  the  ladder  in 
the  field  of  hospital  administration 
has  been  steady  and  sure.  He  is  a  past 
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president  of  the  North  Carolina  Hospi- 
tal Association,  and  has  served  in  a 
number  of  posts  with  the  American 
Hospital  Association  through  the 
years. 

Given  the  amount  of  health  legisla- 
tion before  the  Congress,  and  the  at- 
tention which  is  being  focused  on  spi- 
raling  health-care  costs.  I  want  to 
share  with  you  Tom  Matherlees  inves- 
titure speech  before  the  American 
Hospital  Association.  I  know  that  you 
will  find  his  remarks  to  be  relevant 
and  thought  provoking,  as  he  discusses 
the  challenges  facing  the  Congress 
and  all  those  interested  in  insuring 
quality,  affordable  health  care  for  all 
Americans. 

Investiture  Speech  of  Tom  Matherlee. 

Chairman.  American  Hospital  Association 

acknowledcements 

Without  having  anj  idea  he  was  doing  it. 
a  nth  century  English  minister  named 
John  Tillotson  clearly  described  why  we 
have  many  of  the  challenges  we  face  in  the 
hospital  and  health  care  industry  today.  He 
said  nothing  atwut  health  care  or  cost, 
demand  or  productivity,  governmental 
budget  cuts  or  .government  programs,  insur- 
ance, biomedical  ethics,  capital  needs  or 
technology.  In  fact,  he  wrote  only  one  line 
that  the  editors  of  Bart  let  ts  quotations  con- 
sider worthy  of  immortality  in  their  book. 
That  one  line  could  have  l>een  written  for 

us. 

Those  in  the  highest  places."  Tillotson 
observed.  Have  the  least  liberty-because 
they  are  the  most  observed!" 

How  simple  that  is.  and  how  true:  Those 
in  the  highest  places  have  the  least  liberty— 
t>ecause  they  are  the  most  observed! 

People  have  a  double  standard  for  behav- 
ior between  themselves  and  other  ordinary 
mortals— and  those  who  have  been  elevated 
to  high  position: 

People  might  cheat  a  little  on  a  company 
expense  account  and  know  their  neight>or 
takes  a  cash  payment  instead  of  a  check  for 
a  service  to  hide  the  income.  But  they  are 
horrified  and  demand  stern  punishment  for 
a  judge  or  business  executive  who  is  found 
taking  a  bribe  or  otherwise  breaking  the 
law. 

What  is  true  of  individuals  is  also  true  of 
institutions,  especially  now.  in  this  era  of 
consumerism. 

Big  industries,  leaders  in  their  field, 
become  big  by  meeting  needs  for  more  and 
bigger  and  better  products.  As  well  as  jobs 
and  wages  and  fringe  benefits.  Once  they 
become  leaders,  however,  they  are  expected 
to  solve  problems  that  affect  them— and 
that  they  affect.  Many  of  the  demands 
made  on  them  might  be  unjust,  or  impossi- 
ble, but  they  are  made  just  the  same. 

I'm  sure  you  can  see  clearly  how  the  con- 
cept applies  to  us.  Both  in  the  demand  for 
solutions  and  the  willingness  to  punish  fail- 
ure. 

There  are  many  problems  in  the  health 
care  field.  To  whom  is  the  nation  looking  to 
solve  those  problems?  The  answer  is  an- 
other question:  who  has  risen  to  the  high- 
est, and  consequently,  the  most  observed  po- 
sition in  health  care?  I  think  the  answer  is 
hospitals  and  physicians.  We  are  elected— 
we  the  hopsitals  and  physicians.  We  who 
have  risen  to  the  highest  position  in  health 
care,  and  are  the  most  ooserved. 

In  the  next  few  minutes  I  want  to  review 
with   you   a   few   of   the   issues   that   have 
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brought  us  to  our  mountain  top  location 
and  reflect  a  little  bit  on  what  we  as  an  asso- 
ciation can  do  to  address  those  highly  visi- 
ble issues  and  uphold  our  responsbility  as 
highly  visible  leaders.  I  will  touch  on  costs, 
capital,  caring.  Congress,  and  commitment. 

COSTS 

Listen  to  what  some  leaders  say  about 
health  care:  They  are  eliminating  the  non- 
essential, or.  as  the  public  expresses  it.  cut- 
ting out  the  frills."  And  these  words  of 
wisdom  .  .  . "  It  is  not  only  the  public  which 
needs  education  on  hospital  costs  and  cur- 
tailment; our  doctors  may  need  it  twice  as 
much."  Or  this  story  I  read:  Privately 
owned  hospitals  have  suffered  because  the 
community  has  dumped  upon  them  the  in- 
digent and  accident  load  that  should  have 
been  iKjrne  by  taxation."  The.se  are  not 
words  from  recent  publications.  They  are.  in 
fact,  quotations  from  presidential  addresses 
to  the  American  Hospital  Association  in  the 
years  1933  and  1935.  50  years  ago. 

In  preparation  for  my  comments  today.  I 
reviewed  many  such  speeches  of  the  past 
made  to  this  organization. 

I  conclude  that  cost  of  health  care  has 
always  l>een  a  concern  and  it  will  continue 
to  t>e.  Costs  are  always  considered  too  high. 
Although  a  healthy  body  is  something  every 
person  wants,  it  takes  dollars  that  they 
would  rather  spend  on  someting  else. 
Paying  for  health  care  services  creates  a 
conflict  of  desires.  Today  is  no  different 
than  50  years  ago  except  there  are  different 
actors  on  the  scene. 

So.  in  the  working  life  of  those  in  this 
room,  we  have  arrived,  at  one  of  those  cru- 
cial points  in  the  evolution  of  the  hospital 
industry. 

The  pendulum  is  swinging  from  programs 
and  policies  directed  to  accessibility,  im- 
proved technology  and  provision  of  more 
services.  The  pendulum  is  swinging  toward 
less  dependence  on  the  acute  care  hospital, 
less  support  for  technology,  less  growth  in 
the  dollars  available  for  health  care  serv- 
ices. And.  if  we  are  not  vigilant,  the  pendu- 
lum will  swing  away  from  the  care"  in 
health  care.  The  pendulum  is  powered,  not 
by  health  policy  but.  rather,  by  budget 
policy. 

Why  is  this  pendulum  swinging  away  from 
the  good  things  we  have  all  worked  for?  We 
have  become  a  large  industry,  a  visible  in- 
dustry, and  industry  whose  problems  of 
today  and  tomorrow  have  k>een  created  by 
our  successfully  meeting  the  challenges  of 
yesterday. 

Our  industry  has  been  a  growth  industry, 
spurred  on  by  government  and  business  pro- 
grams touting  access  to  health  care  .services 
and  quality  in  delivery.  Today,  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  programs  provide  some  cover- 
age for  51  million  elderly,  disabled  or  needy 
people.  Another  140-150  million  are  covered 
by  employers  or  union-sponsored  health  in- 
surance. Approximately  90  percent  of  our 
bills  are  paid  by  third  parties. 

Attention  to  growth,  the  demands  for 
access,  and  our  success  in  meeting  these  de- 
mands has  created  a  false  impression  that 
hospitals  have  unlimited  resources  and  ca- 
pabilities and  that  we  have  no  vulnerability. 
Now  sentiment  has  turned  against  contin- 
ued rapid  growth  in  expenditures.  We  are  at 
a  critical  point  because  we  are  going  to  have 
to  learn  to  manage  with  less  at  a  time  when 
our  elderly  population  is  increasing  dramati- 
cally. 

We  cannot  .  .  .  indeed  must  not  .  .  .  slop 
caring  and  we  cannot  withhold  our  services 
from  those  who  need  care.  We  are  at  a  criti- 
cal point  in  our  industry  because  our  pur- 
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chasers  are  trying  to  judge  the  efficacy,  ef- 
fectiveness, and  cost  benefit  of  our  services, 
frequently  without  a  real  understanding  of 
what  the  numtjers  and  data  mean.  And  we 
do  not  have  adequate  data  to  demonstrate  a 
positive  relationship  between  dollars  spent 
and  health  status  achieved. 

We  are  at  a  critical  point  because  we  are 
faced  with  purchasers  and  competitors  who 
want  to  shrink  our  historical  base  of  oper- 
ation, which  is  acute  inpatient  care.  We  are 
at  a  critical  point  because  Medicare  prospec- 
tive pricing— the  most  significant  change  in 
payment  systems  our  hospitals  have  ever 
faced— is  being  implemented  in  two-thirds  of 
our  hospitals  at  this  time. 

During  this  year  we  will  see  the  results  of 
the  first  complete  year  under  the  Medicare 
prospective  payment  system  for  these  hospi- 
tals and  we  will  see  those  not  yet  covered 
brought  under  the  umbrella. 

It  will  be  a  year  of  contrasts  and  a  year  of 
squeeze.  In  a  few  months  it  will  be  time  for 
show  and  tell"!  Our  job  is  to  put  forth  our 
best  efforts  to  see  that  the  prospective  pay- 
ment system  works.  The  alternative  is  a 
heavy-handed  regulatory  approach,  and  we 
must  avoid  it. 

CAPITAL 

Another  highly  visible  and  pivotal  cost 
issue  involves  capital  dollars.  My  belief  is 
founded  on  projections  of  need,  the  large 
federal  deficits,  the  pendulum  swing  of 
world-wide  investment,  changes  in  health 
care  payment  systems,  the  ever  present 
threat  in  our  state  capitols  and  the  Con- 
gress to  restrict  our  capital  sources,  and  the 
inability  of  a  large  segment  of  our  industry 
to  qualify  in  the  capital  market. 

What  is  the  need?  Its  large— maybe  100  to 
200  billion  dollars  in  the  1980s  for  replace- 
ment and  renovation.  Maybe  as  much  as  85 
percent  of  our  hospital  plant  capacity  will 
reach  the  end  of  its  useful  life  during  this 
decade.  To  put  this  need  in  perspective,  con- 
sider that  from  1973-1979,  a  period  of  much 
growth,  only  approximately  25  billion  dol- 
lars was  spent  on  hospital  construction.' 

Huge  federal  deficits  also  forewarn  of  dif- 
ficulties in  the  capital  markets.  Many 
knowledgeable  people  believe  that  these 
deficits  will  squeeze  out  private  borrowers. 
Given  unsustainable  federal  budget  deficits 
and  the  fickleness  of  currency  values  in  a 
world-wide  economy,  a  dollar  crunch  is 
almost  certain  to  occur  and  federal  borrow- 
ing needs  will  create  even  greater  pressure 
on  the  private  sector's  ability  lo  access  cap- 
ital markets. 

The  sources  of  capital  in  the  hospital  in- 
dustry have  changed  dramatically  over  the 
past  10-15  years.  In  the  late  1960's.  debt  rep- 
resented a  little  over  one-third  of  capital  fi- 
nancing. Today  debt  is  well  in  excess  of  two- 
thirds.  Debt  has  emerged  as  the  single  most 
important  source  of  non-federal  hospital 
construction  funding,  with  tax  exempt 
bonds  representing  the  largest  share  of  this 
resource.  Even  with  this  shift,  however, 
only  1100  hospitals  (according  to  a  recent 
study  by  an  investment  banking  firm)  have 
ever  issued  hospital  revenue  bonds.  ^ 
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The  report  indicates  that  a  major  reason 
is  that  many  hospitals  have  difficulty  get- 
ting investment-grade  credit  ratings  because 
major  rating  agencies  rarely  rate  hospitals 
with  less  than  100  beds  and  about  one-third 
of  not-for-profit  hospitals  fall  into  that  cat- 
egory. 

At  the  federal  level  and  in  many  states, 
some  want  to  limit  our  access  to  debt  financ- 
ing, through  the  tax-exempt  and  taxable 
markets.  Numerous  states  are  looking  at 
"caps"  or  "ceilings"  on  capital  expenditures 
and  we  have  and  will  continue  to  face  chal- 
lenges at  the  federal  level  to  tax-exempt 
revenue  bonds. 

The  changes  taking  place  in  the  payment 
systems  for  health  care  services  are  another 
critical  element.  We  need  an  adequate  oper- 
ating margin  for  capital  formation.  Moder- 
ating against  that  are  inadequate  Medicaid 
payments,  demands  from  large  third-party 
payers  for  discounts  and  elimination  or  re- 
duction of  public  funding. 

Will  hospitals  with  current  debt  be  able  to 
generate  funds  to  repay  that  debt  and  pro- 
vide for  future  capital  needs?  How  should 
we  address  the  capital  payment  factor  under 
the  prospective  payment  systems  in  order  to 
assure  that  all  hospitals  receive  fair  and  eq- 
uitable treatment  under  the  system? 

The  factors  surrounding  the  capital  issue 
are.  indeed,  complex.  They  are  not  subject 
to  simplistic  solutions  and  business  as  usual 
proposals.  It  is  imperative  that  we  maintain 
our  access  to  tax-exempt  revenue  sources, 
but  it  is  also  imperative  that  we  not  be  so 
dependent  on  this  one  source.  It  is  a  fragile 
source,  subject  to  political  winds  and  the 
mind  set  of  regulators.  We  must  develop 
strategies  for  capital  sources  which  will  pro- 
vide several  options,  one  of  which  is  how  to 
reduce  capital  need. 

Just  as  our  industry  moved  to  address  a 
problem  with  availability  when  malpractice 
insurance  sources  dwindled  a  few  years  ago. 
so  may  there  be  an  opportunity  today  and 
tomorrow  for  this  great  Association  and  the 
State  associations  represented  on  this  stage 
to  be  creative  in  addressing  the  capital  for- 
mation and  access  issue. 

CARING 

Costs  and  capital  are  not  the  only  highly 
visible  issues  that  confront  us.  Another  of 
the  difficulties  we  face  in  our  industry  is  a 
growing  skepticism  about  our  motivation. 
Although  many  people  are  supportive  of 
their  local  hospital,  they  question  the  mo- 
tives of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  On  occa- 
sion, one  poor  example  gets  magnified  to 
the  point  that  people  believe  it  is  our  stand- 
ard. We  hear  about  the  one  patient  who  is 
difficult  to  place  rather  than  the  thousands 
who  get  care  everyday  without  regard  to  fi- 
nancial resources.  An  insurance  industry  or- 
ganization tells  the  public  that  hospitals  are 
totally  uncontrolled  on  costs  and  touts. 
"Fair  Payment  Systems"  as  the  answer,  a 
fancy  name  for  an  uproven  alt-payers  regu- 
latory system. 

To  negate  such  improper  interpretations 
of  our  industry  we  must  show  our  caring  at- 
titude. Care  about  those  we  serve  as  individ- 
uals, as  human  beings!  Care  about  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  our  communities!  Care 
about  those  who  need  help  but  can't  afford 
it!  Care  about  the  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness of  our  organizations!  Care  about  the 
impact  of  our  decisions  in  human  and  finan- 
cial terms! 

We  talk  a  lot  about  quality,  and  we 
should!  But  we  must  really  concern  our- 
selves with  caring.  Patients  do  not  always 
understand  the  quality  aspects  of  our  tech- 
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nological  business— but  they  do  know 
whether  we  care! 

In  our  fervor  of  striving  for  new  ways  to 
do  things,  in  our  corporate  reorganizations, 
and  in  our  home  offices  which  are  some- 
times remote  and  which  can  tend  to  remove 
our  minds  from  our  purpose  of  being,  we 
must  not  forget  why  we  are  in  business.  We 
must  occasionally  feel  the  pain  of  our  acute 
care  endeavors— the  pain  of  a  tormented 
young  man  or  young  lady  travelling  the 
road  far  from  home  searching  for  drugs  to 
ease  their  torment— the  pain  of  the  child 
with  cancer— the  pain  of  the  elderly  who  are 
broken  in  body  and  spirit— the  bum  victim— 
the  accident  victim— the  attacked!  We  must 
visualize  the  beauty  of  the  healthy  newborn 
child  and  the  agony  of  the  deformed!  We 
must  not  forget  and  we  must  not  let  those 
in  the  halls  of  Congress  forget! 

If  we  can  assure  those  whom  we  serve  that 
we  care— if  we  can  demonstrate  to  those 
who  make  our  laws  that  we  care— then,  per- 
haps, some  of  those  who  would  attack  us 
might  be  persuaded  to  become  our  healers 
in  our  time  of  need!  We  must  keep  the 
"care"  in  health  care! 

CONGRESS 

Hospitals  are  caring  institutions.  They 
also  must  be  politically  active  institutions, 
in  a  politically  strong  industry.  In  a  national 
association  like  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, people  band  together  to  share  and 
learn  from  each  other  about  common  inter- 
ests, and  to  achieve  common  purposes  to- 
gether that  they  cannot  achieve  separately. 

The  fact  that  they  associate  does  not 
mean  that  all  of  a  sudden  the  people  lose  all 
their  identity,  that  there  are  no  differences. 
For  those  who  are  sincere  in  their  desire  to 
make  the  association  meaningful  is  means  a 
willingness  to  work  to  minimize  the  differ- 
ences and  maximize  the  common  purpose 
when  it  counts  the  most.  So  it  is  and  always 
has  been  with  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. 

There  are  skeptics  who  proclaim  that  the 
American  Hospital  Association  can  no 
longer  represent  all  hospitals  because  hospi- 
tals are  too  diverse.  People  who  see  only  the 
differences  in  hospitals  fail  to  see  the  cen- 
tral purpose  in  all  hospitals,  the  common 
thread  that  makes  us  what  we  are  called— 
hospital— a  place  that  cares  for  peoples' 
health  needs. 

In  AHA.  too,  our  diversity  is  recognized 
but  our  central  core  is  also  still  there.  To 
achieve  harmony  does  not  mean  there  can 
be  no  differences.  In  fact,  to  achieve  harmo- 
ny there  must  be  differences.  Harmony  is 
created  by  different  notes— as  long  as  the 
notes  are  in  the  same  key.  As  long  as  we 
know  the  key— our  purpose  for  being— we 
can  be  diverse  but  still  be  an  association  for 
all  hospitals. 

Lifeless  things,  forms,  do  not  change 
themselves— they  are  changed  by  other  fac- 
tors and  forces;  things  with  life  change 
themselves  as  a  natural  process  as  they 
grow.  This  association  has  exhibited  its  life, 
has  changed  as  a  natural  process  through 
the  years  because  its  members  have 
changed.  The  recommendations  of  the 
"Future  Directions"  Committee  are  being 
implemented  this  year. 

The  changing  face  of  our  Association  calls 
for  more  involvement  of  those  who  have 
long  served  this  Association  well,  the  man- 
agers of  our  nation's  hospitals.  Managers  of 
hospitals  of  ail  types  participating  through 
our  new  constituency  sections,  in  addition  to 
our  traditional  mode  of  representation  in 
the  House  of  Delegates  will,  in  my  opinion, 
greatly  enhance  the  quality  of  our  delibera- 
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tions.  The  changes  also  call  for  greater  in- 
volvement of  hospital  trustees  and  members 
of  hospital  medical  staffs  in  our  policy  de- 
velopment process. 

To  achieve  success  in  dealing  with  the 
issues  confronting  our  hospitals  today  we 
must  maintain  a  strong  membership  base.  I 
believe  we  are  strong  and  can  become 
stronger  as  we  implement  the  "Failure  Di- 
rections" recommendations.  When  you  con- 
sider the  potential  of  6,000  institutional 
members  with  their  boards  of  trustees,  med- 
ical staffs,  employees,  auxiliaries,  and  their 
families  we  can  be  a  potent  force.  When  you 
consider  37.000  personal  members,  we  can 
be  a  potent  force.  We  simply  must  channel 
the  energy. 

To  achieve  success  we  must  maintain  a 
strong,  skilled  voice  in  Washington  and  our 
state  capitals,  as  at  no  other  time.  Our  voice 
needs  to  be  heard  more  than  ever.  We  must 
have  staffs  that  are  ever  watchful  and  net- 
works which  can  spring  into  action  on  short 
notice.  Look  how  swiftly  the  Medicare  Pro- 
spective Payment  System  moved  through 
the  Congress. 

This  Association  has  cooperated  with  the 
federal  government  in  the  development  of 
the  Medicare  Prospective  Payment  System 
in  order  to  try  to  reduce  the  rate  of  growth 
in  health  care  costs.  The  system  is  not  yet 
in  place  in  all  of  our  hospitals  and  there  are 
already  those  who  are  desirous  of  changing 
it  with  their  "quick  fix"  solution.  Some  sug- 
gest limiting  the  market  basket  inflation 
factor  or  taking  away  the  \%  technology 
factor.  There  are  those  who  are  heralding 
an  'all-payers  "  system  without  understand- 
ing what  such  a  system  means.  These 
threats  must  not  go  unchallenged. 

We  will  continue  to  work  for  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  increase  in  health  care  costs 
through  encouragement  of  improved  pro- 
ductivity, greater  efficiency  in  our  oper- 
ations and  innovations  in  delivery  of  serv- 
ices. We  must  at  the  same  time,  however, 
make  it  abundantly  clear  to  the  federal  and 
state  governments  that  we  have  a  commit- 
ment to  our  fellow  man.  and  that  the  com- 
mitment takes  dollars.  When  cuts  inhibit 
the  commitment,  we  must  be  willing  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  Such  commitment 
is  necessary  for  success. 

Because  there  is  no  health  policy.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  raise  the  consciousness  level 
of  Congress  for  the  need  of  one.  I  do  not 
mean  a  pie  in  the  sky  document,  but  some 
clear  statements  on  which  services  are  to  \3e 
provided  and  at  what  level. 

If  a  policy  were  in  existence.  I  am  con- 
vinced we  could  meet  its  demands.  We  have 
done  so  in  the  past  when  access  and  im- 
provements in  technology  were  the  by- 
words. We  have  to  know  what  the  policy  is. 
however,  and  the  resources  have  to  be  there 
to  support  the  policy. 

To  achieve  success  in  the  political  arena.  I 
believe,  takes  active  participation  of  all  our 
association  members  in  deed  and  in  dollars. 
No  amount  of  dollars  contributed  through 
our  PAC  is  going  to  buy  us  any  votes,  but  it 
will  help  us  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  legislators 
so  that  we  can  tell  our  story.. 

There  are  many  issues  facing  us  in  Wash- 
ington even  though  it  is  an  election  year. 
Budget  neutrality  on  health  care  funds,  tin- 
kering with  the  prospective  payment 
system,  debates  over  the  solvency  of  the 
Medicare  trust  fund,  capital,  planning,  peer 
review,  all-payers  system,  cap  proposal,  fur- 
ther cuts  in  funds,  legislation  on  the  handi- 
capped, tax  bills,  Medicaid,  plus  many  more. 
During  1984.  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for 
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action  after  the  rhetoric  has  faded  and  the 
election  is  over. 

Another  important  activity  which  will 
begin  this  year  and  through  which  we  can 
help  ourselves  is  the  campaign  Telling  the 
Hospital  Story.  •  Our  detractors  would  have 
the  world  believe  that  we  are  uncaring 
about  people,  resources  used,  or  being  effec- 
tive and  efficient  in  our  operations.  To  tell 
the  hospital  story  cannot  be  done  by  our  na- 
tional organization  alone.  Through  the  joint 
efforts  of  this  Association,  the  state  associa 
tions.  the  regional  associations,  and  individ- 
ual hospitals,  however.  I  believe  we  can 
begin  to  show  those  w horn  we  ser\e  that  we 
do  indeed  care  about  them,  that  we  care 
about  costs,  that  we  are  working  to  make 
our  enterprises  more  efficient  and  effective, 
and  that  they  have  a  friend  in  their  hospi 
tal. 

One  could  easily  despair  if  they  dwelt  only 
on  the  problems  and  challenges  our  indus- 
try faces  at  this  point  in  our  history.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  we  should  dwell  on 
what  we  can  do  to  help  ourselves. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  that  I  heard  in  a 
church  service  several  years  ago.  It  is  simply 
titled.  Grandpa.s  Gate  The  story  relates 
that  an  elderly  gentleman  was  repairing  the 
gate  to  his  garden  fence.  His  young  grand- 
son approached  and  said.  Watcha  doin'. 
Grandpa?'  The  grandfather  replied.  I'm 
fixin  this  gate.  Son.  The  grandson  re- 
sponded. Why  are  you  fixin  the  gate. 
Grandpa?'  And.  as  he  continued  to  work, 
the  grandfather  replied.  Because  the  gate 
is  broken.  And.  you  see.  Son.  some  things 
repair  themselves:  some  things  others  have 
to  repair,  some  things  cant  be  repaired  at 
all;  some  things  only  God  can  repair;  and. 
son.  some  things  I  have  to  repair! ' 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  challenge  is  to 
find  those  things  which  we  need  to  repair!  I 
am  confident  that  we  have  the  intellectual 
capacity,  the  organizational  skills,  and  the 
people  to  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done 
in  the  health  care  services  arena  if  we  really 
set  our  minds  to  it.  It  is  incumbent  that  we. 
as  an  association  of  people  and  organiza- 
tions, who  know  more  about  delivering 
health  care  services  than  anylXKly  else  in 
this  great  land  of  ours,  take  the  initiative. 
Like  Grandpas  gate,  this  is  one  of  those 
things  we  can  repair  ourselves. 

Ours  is  a  human  endeavor,  involving 
human  t>eings  and  human  lives.  The  succe.ss 
of  this  Association  is  dependent  upon  the 
level  of  our  commitment  to  our  human  pur- 
pose, to  our  commitment  to  those  things  we 
believe  in.  Are  you  committed,  really  com- 
mitted, or  are  you  simply  involved?  There  is 
a  difference,  you  know  In  the  typical  break- 
fast of  ham  and  eggs,  the  chicken  is  in- 
volved—the pig  is  committed!  Are  you  will- 
ing to  forego  individual  expediency  for  the 
long  term  good  of  all  our  members  and 
those  we  serve? 

What  would  we  do  without  the  American 
Hospital  Association?  Why  are  we  here?  We 
are  here  because  of  a  voluntary  decision,  a 
belief  that  we  can  accomplish  together  what 
we  cannot  accomplish  apart.  We  can  pull  to- 
gether and  make  it  together  or  we  can  get 
into  turf  wars  and  sink  each  other.  We  must 
be  bigger  than  our  differences  and  smaller 
than  our  pride! 

I  am  excited  about  this  Association  and 
the  opportunities  the  uncertainties  of  the 
future  present  us  with.  I  am  committed  to 
this  Association— committed  to  doing  what  I 
can  to  further  its  purposes  and  having  a 
positive  impact  on  health  care  services  deliv- 
ery. I  pledge  myself  to  represent  you  the 
best  I  know  how,  to  listen  to  your  concerns. 
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to  act  where  indicated  and  within  my  power. 
You  have  honored  me  by  electing  me  to  be 
your  Chairman.  I  shall  work  tenaciously  to 
uphold  that  honor  and  trust.  I  cannot  func- 
tion in  isolation  however.  It  will  take  the  ef- 
forts of  all  these  talented  people  behind  me 
on  this  stage,  the  efforts  of  all  in  this  audi- 
ence, and  the  efforts  of  all  our  members 
back  home  to  make  this  a  successful  year. 
With  your  help  and  by  being  indivisible  we 
can  succeed!* 


FOUR  MILLION  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  AFL-CIO  BUILDING  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  TRADES  DE 
PARTMENT  OPPOSE  H.R.  555 

HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7,  1984 
m  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow the  House  is  scheduled  to 
resume  consideration  of  H.R.  555.  the 
Construction  Work  in  Progress  Policy 
Act. 

H.R.  555  would  repeal  a  carefully 
crafted  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  ruling  which  the  Commis- 
sioners unanimously  believed  fulfilled 
their  regulatory  responsibility  "both 
to  protect  ratepayers  from  high  rates, 
while  at  the  same  time  insuring  that 
utilities  will  continue  to  provide  eco- 
nomic and  reliable  utility  service,  now 
and  in  the  future." 

The  Commissioners  at  FERC  studied 
this  issue  for  almost  2  years.  They  re- 
ceived testimony  from  over  200  wit- 
nesses representing  every  side  of  this 
question.  They  concluded  that  failure 
to  allow  a  utility  to  recover  on  a  cur- 
rent basis  at  least  a  portion  of  the  fi- 
nancing charges  on  new  construction 
would  result  in  "rate  shock"  (drastic, 
sudden  rate  hikes)  to  electricity  con- 
sumers immediately  upon  completion 
of  a  new  generating  plant. 

I  believe  that  the  ratepayer  should 
be  protected  from  such  rate  shock. 
Proponents  of  H.R.  555  claim  this  bill 
is  "proconsumer".  I  do  not  see  how 
any  bill  which  would  inflict  on  the 
consumer  "rate  shocks"  as  high  as  30 
percent  could  be  classified  as  "procon- 
sumer". If  anything.  H.R.  555  is  "anti- 
consumer". 

The  4  million  members  of  the  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Depart- 
ment of  the  AFL-CIO  obviously  agree 
with  me. 

I  am  enclosing  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  a  mailgram  which  was  sent  to 
all  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  opposing  H.R.  555. 
Mailgram 

Date:  February  7.  1984. 

To;  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Sometime  this  week,  you  will  be  voting  on 
H.R.  555.  the  Construction  Work  in 
Progress  Policy  Act. 

While  proponents  of  this  legislation  claim 
this  bill  is  "proconsumer"'.  consumers  will 
ultimately  pay  the  capitalization  costs  when 
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the  project  is  put  on  line.  H.R.  555  merely 
defers  the  rate  increase  from  the  time  con- 
struction starts,  to  the  time  the  plant  t>egins 
to  generate  electricity  *  *  *  Then  the  con- 
sumer geU  hit  with  an  enormous  rate  in- 
crease. 

The  four  million  members  of  the  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Department.  APL-* 
CIO.  do  not  support  H.R.  555,  and  urge  you 
to  do  the  same. 

Robert  A.  Georcine, 

President.  Building  and  Construction 

Trades  Department.  AFL-ClO.m 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CANTOR  NATHAN 
AND  GRACE  KATZMAN 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7.  1984 
•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Cantor  Nathan  and  Grace  Katzman, 
two  very  special  people  who  have  de- 
voted 37  years  of  service  to  Hollywood 
Temple  Beth  El  in  Los  Angeles  and 
who  are  lifelong  friends  of  mine  and  of 
my  family. 

The  Katzmans.  who  will  be  honored 
at  the  62d  Anniversary  Ball  on  March 
4.  1984.  have  played  a  very  special  role 
in  my  own  life,  as  well  as  the  lives  of 
countless  others  in  the  Los  Angeles 
community.  It  is  with  great  pride  that 
I  share  their  accomplishments  with 
my  colleagues. 

Cantor  Katzman  began  his  singing 
career  at  the  age  of  8  in  Nicolaiev, 
Russia,  where  he  sang  in  his  father's 
choir.  As  a  young  man  he  dreamed  of 
an  operatic  career  and  studied  at  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music  in  New  York. 
He  later  traveled  to  Brussels  to  study 
opera,  but  the  desire  to  express  his  re- 
ligious feelings  cantorally,  as  had  his 
father  and  grandfather  before  him, 
became  too  strong.  Cantor  Katzman 
soon  returned  to  the  United  States 
where  he  was  selected  to  succeed 
Cantor  Reichman  at  the  Bnai  Zion 
Congregation  in  Chicago. 

On  one  of  his  frequent  visits  to  De- 
troit to  visit  his  father,  the  renowned 
David  Katzman,  Nathan  was  intro- 
ducted  to  Grace  Klein.  They  were  wed 
on  February  18,  1940,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 7.  1943,  the  Katzmans  were  blessed 
with  a  son,  Joel. 

The  Katzmans  spent  7  years  with 
Bnai  Zion  and  then  moved  to  Los  An- 
geles. Early  in  1947,  Mark  Katzman 
joined  the  Katzman  family,  on  Janu- 
ary 13.  Also  in  1947,  when  Nathan 
Katzman  was  performing  at  a  benefit 
concert,  he  was  heard  by  some  of  the 
lay  leaders  of  Hollywood's  Temple 
Beth  El.  They  invited  him  to  audition 
before  a  select  committee  of  the 
Temple  and  he  has  remained  there 
ever  since.  No  practitioner  of  politics 
could  fail  to  be  impressed  by  Cantor 
Katzmans   staying   power,   outlasting 
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more  rabbinical  colleagues  during  this 
time  than  most  people  can  count. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  Beth  El's 
Cantor,  Nathan  has  served  as  school 
principal,  Hebrew  teacher.  Bar  and 
Bat  Mitzvah  tutor,  and  music  and 
drama  director.  I  was  privileged  to 
study  with  Cantor  Katzman  for  my 
own  Bar  Mitzvah  in  1956— and  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  to  mention  here  that 
no  Sabbath  or  holiday  service  has  ever 
seemed  truly  glowing  to  me  unless  it 
included  Cantor  Katzman. 

Grace  Katzman,  a  devoted  wife, 
mother,  and  grandmother  is  also  a  tal- 
ented artist.  She  has  added  beauty  and 
artistry  to  numerous  gatherings  at 
Beth  El,  including  the  beautiful  mural 
which  hangs  above  the  stage  in  the 
Emma  Levine  Garden  Room,  a  room 
that  holds  a  special  place  in  my  heart 
as  it  is  dedicated  to  my  own  grand- 
mother. Grace  is  also  active  in  the  sis- 
terhood, where  she  has  held  numerous 
positions. 

The  Katzmans  contributions  to  the 
community  extend  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  synagogue.  They 
have  given  their  time  and  talent  to 
countless  causes  and  organizations  in- 
cluding the  University  of  Judaism. 
Hebrew  University,  Jewish  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Survivors  of  Concentra- 
tion Camps,  National  Women's 
League,  Bnai  B'rith.  Hadassah,  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital.  Gateways  Hospital, 
United  Synagogue  of  America,  Camp 
Ramah,  Yiddish  Culture  Club.  Hista- 
drut,  Los  Angeles  Home  for  the  Aged, 
the  Senior  Citizens  Association  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  many  more. 

Most  recently.  Cantor  Katzman  was 
selected  to  participate  in  the  Fourth 
International  Congress  on  Humor, 
which  will  take  place  this  summer  in 
Tel  Aviv,  Israel.  His  presentation  will 
deal  with  the  humor  reflected  in  Yid- 
dish folk  music. 

The  list  of  accomplishments  for 
these  two  is  endless.  They  have 
touched  the  lives  of  so  many  individ- 
uals and  it  is  a  personal  joy  to  call 
them  my  friends.* 


THE  CHILD  ABUSE 
AMENDMENTS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  2,  1984,  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  on 
H.R.  1904.  the  Child  Abuse  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  This  legislation  reau- 
thorized the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act.  I  would  like  to 
clarify  my  position  on  sections  of  this 
bill  which  address  the  ethics  of  treat- 
ment of  handicapped  infants. 

In    1982   in   Bloomington,    Ind.,    an 
infant    was    born    with    Down's   syn- 
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drome  and  respiratory  and  digestive 
complications.  The  child's  parents, 
with  the  support  of  their  doctors  and 
the  courts,  withheld  food  and  treat- 
ment from  the  child.  Since  the  in- 
fant's death,  many  people  and  groups 
have  tried  to  determine  whether  deci- 
sions to  withhold  treatment  violate 
any  laws,  and  who  should  make  this 
kind  of  decision. 

Medical  groups,  disability  represent- 
atives, and  Government  officials  dis- 
cussed this  dilemma.  After  consider- 
able consultation  and  cooperation, 
these  groups  approved  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services' 
[HHS]  final  rule,  which  set  up  volun- 
tary hospital  review  panels  to  oversee 
decisions  involving  the  care  of  handi- 
capped infants.  This  rule  is  based  on 
civil  rights  law  which  prohibits  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  handicap. 
The  Washington  Post  of  February  3. 
1984,  reports  that  an  HHS  spokesman 
said.  "We  feel  our  regulations  are  sat- 
isfactory. We  don't  feel  additional  leg- 
islation is  necessary. " 

The  child  abuse  amendments  of 
1983,  however,  contained  provisions  re- 
quiring States  to  insure  that  severely 
handicapped  infants  receive  nutrition, 
medically  indicated  treatment,  general 
care,  and  appropriate  social  services.  If 
States  do  not  meet  this  requirement, 
they  will  lose  funding  for  child  abuse 
treatment  and  prevention.  Further- 
more, any  decision  by  parents,  doctors, 
and  clergy  to  withhold  treatment  must 
be  reported  as  child  abuse.  The 
amendments  put  a  difficult,  agonizing 
decision  to  withhold  treatment  made 
by  parents,  doctors,  and  clergy  in  the 
same  category  as  beating  or  molesting 
a  child. 

The  child  abuse  amendments  put 
the  Government  in  the  role  of  deci- 
sionmaker, as  the  provider  of  one 
answer  which  applies  to  all  situations. 
Yet  there  are  varying  degrees  of 
handicaps.  At  one  extreme  is  an  infant 
born  6  months  early  with  several  life- 
threatening  handicaps,  who  will  suffer 
a  painful  life  and  death,  dying  within 
a  month,  leaving  his  parents  with  tre- 
mendous grief  and  guilt,  and  medical 
bills  over  $50,000.  At  another  extreme 
is  an  infant  born  deaf,  a  disability 
which  many  successfully  overcome. 

The  parents  who  face  each  situation 
must  live  with  the  results  of  their  deci- 
sions. Withholding  treatment  is  ex- 
tremely difficult:  withholding  treat- 
ment from  an  infant  whose  arrival  was 
anticipated  with  joy  is  tragic.  If  the 
decision  must  be  made,  I  believe  it 
should  be  made  by  those  who  have  the 
best  interests  of  the  child  at  heart: 
Parents,  doctors,  and  clergy.  The  hos- 
pital review  panel  will  oversee  the  de- 
cisionmaking process  and  lend  support 
when  needed. 

An  amendment  was  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Waxman  to  the  child  abuse 
amendments  to  provide  a  more  reason- 
able approach  to  this  situation.  The 
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amendment,  which  I  voted  for,  would 
have  required  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  issue 
guidelines  for  hospitals  that  want  to 
establish  ethical  advisory  committees 
to  offer  advice  on  the  treatment  of  se- 
verely handicapped  infants,  and  to 
help  establish  hospital  treatment  poli- 
cies. The  amendment  would  have  es- 
tablished a  national  commission  to 
study  the  issue  of  treatment  of  handi- 
capped infants.  Finally,  it  would  have 
required  HHS  to  compile  a  directory 
of  physicians  with  expertise  in  the 
care  and  treatment  of  handicapped  in- 
fants. Unfortunately,  the  amendment 
was  defeated,  182  to  231.  I  also  voted 
for  Representative  Miller's  amend- 
ment to  provide  assistance  to  the  vic- 
tims of  family  violence.  This  amend- 
ment passed,  367  to  31. 

Even  though  I  disagreed  with  the 
provisions  relating  to  handicapped  in- 
fants, I  had  planned  to  vote  for  final 
passage  of  the  Child  Abuse  Amend- 
ments of  1983  because  I  firmly  support 
Federal  funding  of  child  abuse  preven- 
tion and  treatment.  The  legislation 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  396  to  4. 
To  my  deep  regret,  I  was  unable  to 
leave  my  office  during  the  final  vote.  I 
was  in  an  interview  with  the  Independ- 
ent Network  News  about  ethylene  di- 
bromide  [EDB],  the  chemical  which 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
banned  on  February  3.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  I 
believe  that  my  first  responsibility  was 
to  try  to  educate  the  public  about 
EPA's  decision. 

I  congratulate  the  Members  who 
worked  on  the  child  abuse  legislation 
for  their  efforts  to  address  difficult, 
complex,  and  tragic  situations.  I  hope 
this  legislation  and  other  Federal  ac- 
tivities will  help  prevent  and  treat 
child  abuse. 

With  increasing  technical  medical 
advancements,  and  the  resulting  in- 
creasing demands  on  medical  and 
social  resources,  we  are  venturing  into 
an  area  of  tough  choices.  We  must  be 
very  careful  about  how  these  choices 
are  made,  and  about  who  makes  them. 
Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

I  know  of  no  safe  depository  of  the  ulti- 
mate powers  of  the  society  but  the  people 
themselves. 

I  think  vesting  in  Government  the 
power  to  override  decisions  made  on 
an  individual  basis  by  doctors,  clergy, 
and  families  is  an  unwarranted,  ill-ad- 
vised depository.  I  fear  that  our  good 
intentions  and  high  ideals  will  never 
take  the  place  of  the  love  and  grief 
which  parents  with  an  infant  with  life- 
threatening  handicaps  must  bear.* 
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HARD  WORK  PAYS  DIVIDENDS 
TO  DR.  KWANG-MING  CHEN 

HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

or  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7.  1984 
•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
hard  working  scientist  who  may  have 
found  the  origins  of  a  terrible  neuro- 
logical disease  which  plagued  the 
people  of  Guam  for  many  years. 

The  gentleman  in  question.  Dr. 
Kwang-Ming  Chen,  is  a  neurologist 
with  the  Guam  Research  Center,  and 
after  30  years  of  intensive  study  into 
the  causes  of  amyotrophic  lateral  scle- 
rosis—Lou Gehrig's  disease— and  Par- 
kinsonism-dementia/PD.  Dr.  Chen  be- 
lieves that  one  source  of  the  illnesses 
on  Guam  may  be  the  high  concentra- 
tion of  aluminum  found  naturally  in 
Guams  water  supplies. 

His  findings  are  of  great  importance 
to  my  people  since  the  incidence  of 
such  diseases  are  estimated  to  be 
much  higher  per  capita  on  the  island 
than  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

It  is  hoped  that  through  the  hard 
work  of  Dr.  Chen,  others  can  find  a 
cure  to  these  horrible  illnesses  and  rid 
my  people  of  these  threats  to  life  and 
good  health. 

Recently,  the  I7th  Guam  Legisla- 
ture adopted  a  resolution  honoring  Dr. 
Chen  for  his  brilliant  work.  At  this 
time  I  will  insert  the  resolution  in  the 
Record  as  a  reflection  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  w?  hold  this  great 
man  and  as  a  lesson  to  others  that 
hard  work  does  bring  about  its  own  re- 
wards. Thank  you. 

Resolution  No.  374 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

Whereas.  Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis 
ALS  or  Lou  Gehrig's  disease,  locally  known 
as  Lylico.  and  Parkinsonism-Dementia/PD. 
locally  known  as  Bodig.  are  terminal  illness 
that  have  a  high  incidence  on  Guam:  and 

Whereas.  Lytico  and  Bodig  have  been  di- 
agnosed among  Chamorros  on  Guam  since 
the  early  20th  century,  but  it  wasn't  until 
1953-54  that  it  was  discovered  that  Chamor 
ros  on  Guam  had  ALS  100  times  more  often 
than  elsewhere  in  the  world:  and 

Whereas.  Dr.  Kwang-Ming  Chen,  a  neu- 
rologist with  the  Guam  Research  Center, 
has  spent  thirty  years  in  the  study  of  these 
diseases:  and 

Whereas,  in  1964.  Drs.  Chen  and  Yoshiro 
Yase.  began  to  suspect  an  environmental 
cause  of  the  disease,  with  Guams  water 
being  a  leading  suspect  as  well  as  the  high 
concentration  of  aluminum  found  naturally 
in  the  water  and  soil;  and 

Whereas,  after  considerable  study.  Drs. 
Chen  and  Yase  ruled  out  hereditary  factors 
unless  they  occur  at  a  molecular  level,  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  an  interaction  be- 
tween high  aluminum  and  low  calcium  and 
magnesium  levels  in  the  water  supplies:  and 
Whereas.  Dr.  Chen,  has  concluded  in  an 
unpublished  medical  paper  that  trace 
metal  analyses  of  ecological  environment 
and  central  nervous  system  definitely  impli- 
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cate  interaction  between  aluminum,  calcium 
and  other  trace  elemenU  playing  a  key  role 
in  the  pathogenesis  of  Guam  type  ALS 
(Lytico)  and  PEK Bodig) ':  and 

Whereas,  through  Dr.  Chen's  study,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  etiology  of  this  most  elusive 
disease  of  the  central  nervous  system  may 
have  been  found,  and  its  prevention  or 
treatment  may  be  on  the  horizon:  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Seventeenth  Guam 
Legislature,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam,  commend  Dr.  Kwang-Ming  Chen  on 
his  latest  findings  on  Lytico  and  Bodig;  and 
be  it  futher 

Resolved,  that  the  Seventeenth  Guam 
Legislature  recommend  that  Dr.  Kwang- 
Ming  Chen  be  nominated  for  induction  into 
the  Guma  Onra  for  his  outstanding  con- 
tribution in  the  field  of  Medicine  and 
Health;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  be  thereafter 
transmitted  to  Dr.  Kwang-Ming  Chen;  to 
Dr.  Yoshiro  Yase;  to  the  Chinese  Associa- 
tion of  Guam;  to  the  Japanese  Consulate:  to 
the  Guam  Lytico  and  Bodig  Association;  to 
the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Association:  to  the 
Mayo  Foundation;  to  the  Parkinsons  Dis- 
ease Foundation:  to  the  Parkinson  s  Educa- 
tional Program;  to  the  National  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society;  to  the  Amyotrophic  Later- 
al Sclerosis  Society  of  America:  to  Margaret 
Heckler.  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services:  to  Congress- 
man Antonio  B.  Won  Pat:  to  Senator  Lowell 
Weicker.  Chairperson  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  Education;  and  to 
the  Governor  of  Guam.* 


PASS  HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  192 


HON.  DON  RIHER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7.  1984 
•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  be 
considering  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 80  which  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  should 
take  all  steps  necessary  to  bring  the 
question  of  self-determination  of  the 
Baltic  States  before  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Human  Rights.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation and  reaffirm  our  Nation's 
longstanding  commitment  to  further- 
ing the  basic  human  rights  of  the 
Baltic  peoples  as  guaranteed  to  them 
in  the  Helsinki  accords  and  various 
other  multilateral  agreements. 

The  history  of  the  Baltic  States 
during  this  century  has  been  recount- 
ed many  times  in  this  Chamber.  Un- 
fortunately, theirs  is  another  example 
of  not  only  the  brutality,  but  the  reali- 
ty of  Soviet  communism. 

Today,  the  Baltic  States  suffer 
under  the  cruelty  of  Soviet  totalitari- 
anism. Their  basic  rights  as  human 
beings,  rights  that  we  take  for  grant- 
ed, do  not  exist.  Their  own  culture, 
language,  and  religion  has  been  brutal- 
ly suppressed  through  intense  Russifi- 
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cation.  While  the  world  community  is 
generally  aware  of  the  illegal  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Baltic  States  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  this  issue  of  self-deter- 
mination for  the  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  has  never  been 
fully  discussed  before  in  a  world 
forum. 

As  cochairmen  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  the  Baltic  States  and 
Ukraine,  Congressman  Brian  Donnel- 
ly and  myself  sponsored  legislation. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  192, 
calling  on  the  President  to  direct  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
to  discuss  the  issue  of  the  self-determi- 
nation for  the  Baltic  States  before  all 
appropriate  U.N.  forums.  This  specifi- 
cally includes  the  next  session  for  the 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  in 
Geneva  which  will  convene  on  Febru- 
ary 6.  1984.  This  is  why  we  have  urged 
this  resolution  be  brought  to  the  floor 
post  haste. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  192  re- 
flects the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  never  recognized  the  unlawful  an- 
nexation of  the  Baltic  States  into  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  also  reaffirms  our 
Nation's  commitment  to  human  rights 
and  self-determination  for  all  peoples. 
The  legislation,  therefore  focuses  on 
presenting  the  Baltic  case  to  the  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission  under 
agenda  item  9.  entitled  "The  Rights  of 
Peoples  to  Self-Determination  and  Its 
Application  to  Peoples  Under  Colonial 
or  Alien  Domination.  "  Under  this  par- 
ticular agenda  point,  the  Commission 
can  take  action  on  the  self-determina- 
tion questions,  as  it  did  regarding  Af- 
ghanistan 2  years  ago. 

Although  the  Baltic  States  border 
on  Russia  proper,  they  have  always 
been  Western  oriented.  For  the  United 
States  to  remain  passive  on  the  issues 
of  human  rights  and  self-determina- 
tion for  the  countries  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  is  to  ignore  the 
traditional  ties  of  the  Baltic  nations  to 
the  West,  to  renege  on  all  the  basic 
principles  of  its  Constitution,  and  to 
render  meaningless  its  statements  re- 
garding support  for  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  and  other 
relevant  documents. 

As  sponsor  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  192.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues support  me  and  call  on  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  to  state 
the  case  of  self-determination  for  the 
Baltic  peoples  and  illuminate  the  dis- 
respect for  human  rights  consistently 
demonstrated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  important  that  we  in  the  United 
States  who  enjoy  fundamental  free- 
doms, continue  to  speak  out  against 
the  illegal  occupation  of  the  Baltic 
countries  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  for 
the  restoration  of  the  freedoms  they 
have  been  denied  for  so  long.» 
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NATIONAL  ENGINEERS'  WEEK 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
Presidential  message  the  week  of  Feb- 
ruary 17-25  is  National  Engineers' 
Week  and  I  rise  to  recognize  the  many 
great  contributions  of  the  men  and 
women  of  this  profession.  I  also  want 
to  recognize  Dr.  Joseph  Bordogna  of 
the  Moore  School  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr.  Bordogna  has  been  named 
the  1984  Engineer  of  the  Year,  an  out- 
standing achievement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  celebration  of  Na- 
tional Engineers'  Week  is  both  a  time 
to  reflect  on  the  great  achievements  of 
this  profession  as  well  as  to  plan  for 
the  possibilities  and  the  greatness  of 
our  future. 

Engineering  has  played  an  increas- 
ingly important  role  in  our  daily  lives. 
With  the  highest  standards  of  compe- 
tency and  integrity,  engineers  have 
made  human  life  not  only  longer  but 
also  richer  and  better.  Long  gone  are 
the  days  when  engineers  were  thought, 
of  only  as  men  who  wear  striped  hats 
and  drive  locomotives.  Today,  the 
practice  of  engineering  extends  into 
virtually  all  facets  of  life:  Communica- 
tions, transportation,  agriculture,  ar- 
chitecture, industrial  production,  and 
biomedicine.  to  name  just  a  few  of  the 
fields  in  which  engineering  has  exer- 
cised spectacular  influence  and  met 
with  unprecedented  success.  Undoubt- 
edly, engineers  have  a  special  talent 
for  solving  problems  of  practical  inter- 
est and  everyday  needs. 

With  energetic  pursuit,  engineers 
have  made  astounding  technological 
developments.  In  our  modern  era, 
what  is  most  remarkable  is  the  engi- 
neer's possession  of  what  seems  to  be 
an  innate  ability  to  think  small- 
equipment  that  in  decades  past  would 
take  10  men  to  carry  has  now  been 
modified  and  perfected  to  the  extent 
that  it  now  fits  into  the  palm  of  your 
hand— and  that  is  progress. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  engineering 
has  affected  practically  every  aspect 
of  human  survival  and  engineering 
history  dates  back  to  the  introduction 
of  the  wheel.  The  transition  from 
stone  to  metal  can  also  be  credited  to 
yet  another  feat  of  engineering.  Such 
accomplishments  have  never  ceased  to 
be  amazing,  contributing  to  every  cul- 
ture of  the  world.  The  Greeks  are 
worthy  of  much  praise  for  their  inven- 
tion and  development  of  aqueducts;  to 
the  glory  that  was  Rome  we  applaud 
and  marvel  at  the  architectural 
achievements  of  the  Pantheon,  the 
colosseums,  and  cathedrals,  and  we 
should  not  forget  yet  another  wonder 
of  the  world— the  Egyptian  pyramids. 
Many   of   man's   triumphs   and   con- 
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quests  must  be  credited  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  engineering  goals.  America  is 
not  without  its  own  success  stories  as 
our  country  has  also  had  its  own  engi- 
neering heroes  in  the  likes  of  Lillian 
Moller  Gilbreth  who  took  great  strides 
in  time  motion  research;  Washington 
Augustus  Roebling,  the  first  engineer 
to  use  caissons  and  steel  cables  to  con- 
struct the  Brooklyn  Bridge— the 
bridge  they  said  could  not  be  built;  Ole 
Singstad,  the  gentleman  who  magnifi- 
cently engineered  the  design  of  the 
Holland  Tunnel;  Elwood  Mead,  builder 
of  the  Hoover  Dam:  Robert  H.  God- 
dard,  who  dared  to  explore  the  fron- 
tier of  space:  and  Grace  Murray 
Hopper  whose  contributions  to  com- 
puter programing  were  so  significant 
that  the  U.S.  Navy  would  not  allow 
her  to  retire— even  at  age  78. 

Another  invention  worthy  of  com- 
ment comes  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Known  as  the  ENIAC,  it 
has  been  hailed  as  the  father  of  the 
modern  electronic  computer  and  has 
been  named  as  one  of  the  top  10  engi- 
neering achievements  in  the  past  50 
years.  Needless  to  say.  engineers  are 
worthy  of  recognition  and  we.  the 
people  of  the  20th  century  are  indebt- 
ed to  these  individuals  who  have  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  efficiency  and 
progress. 

On  this  occasion.  I  want  to  recognize 
Dr.  Joseph  Bordogna  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Bordogna  has 
been  selected  as  the  1984  Engineer  of 
the  Year,  an  honor  of  which  he  is 
indeed  worthy  and  most  deserving. 
Known  for  his  research  in  optical  and 
radio  communications,  electro-optic  re- 
cording materials,  holographic  televi- 
sion, and  various  miraculous  laser 
projects  such  as  a  laser-equipped  cane 
which  allows  blind  people  to  see  where 
they  are  going.  Dr.  Bordogna's  accom- 
plishments are  many  and  he  is  hon- 
ored for  his  distinguished  career  as 
both  an  engineer  and  an  educator.  He 
continues  the  great  engineering  tradi- 
tion of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  congratulate  and  compliment  Dr. 
Bordogna  on  his  personal  and  profes- 
sional achievements  and  extend  my 
praise  to  all  engineers  for  their  most 
spectacular  and  awe  inspiring  achieve- 
ments, from  which  all  of  society  has 
benefited.  Said  William  Shakespeare; 
"We  know  what  we  are,  but  not  what 
we  may  be.  "  Seeing  and  helping  us 
achieve  "what  we  may  be  "  remains  the 
fundamental  challenge  of  engineer- 
ing.* 


MORTGAGE-BACKED  BONDS 


HON.  JOHN  McCAIN 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, I  joined  with  my  colleague  from 
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Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin),  to  introduce  a 
resolution  critical  for  the  future  of  our 
Nation's  homebuilding  industry.  This 
resolution  seeks  to  protect  a  truly  in- 
novative method  of  financing.  One 
which  has  helped  restore  vigor  to  the 
housing  market.  I  refer  to  mortgage- 
backed  bonds,  or  a  program  known  in 
the  trade  as  builders  bonds. 

The  use  of  these  bonds  began 
around  1980.  The  economy  was  sliding 
into  recession.  With  interest  rates  hov- 
ering near  20  percent,  savings  and 
loans  and  mortgage  banks  either 
would  not  or  could  not  provide  the 
capital  needed  by  our  homebuilders. 
Housing  starts  were  falling  sharply.  At 
the  depth  of  the  recession  they  fell  50 
percent,  to  their  lowest  level  since 
World  War  II.  Homebuilders  searched 
desperately  for  a  mechanism  which 
would  stave  off  disaster.  They  came  up 
with  mortgage-backed  bonds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  briefly  explain 
how  this  program  works.  A  builder 
sells  many  homes,  taking  mortgages 
on  them.  He  then  transfers  these 
notes  to  a  wholly  owned  finance  com- 
pany which  uses  them  to  collateralize 
a  bond  issue.  Under  long  established 
tax  principles,  builders  do  not  pay 
taxes  on  the  proceeds  from  these 
bonds  because,  eventually,  they  must 
be  redeemed.  Unlike  traditional  mort- 
gage-backed securities,  investors  in 
these  bonds  do  not  purchase  a  share  in 
the  mortgage  pool.  Rather,  they  pur- 
chase debt  secured  by  mortgages. 

In  addition,  because  the  builder  re- 
tains ownership  of  the  mortgages,  he 
is  eligible  for  installment  sales  tax 
treatment  similar  to  that  of  the  auto- 
mobile or  appliance  industry.  The 
builder  pays  taxes  only  when  he  actu- 
ally receives  the  principal  from  the 
mortgages.  The  end  result  of  this  pro- 
gram is  a  maximization  of  investment 
capital. 

This  arrangement  benefits  the 
homebuilder  by  providing  him  with 
badly  needed  new  sources  of  reliable 
and  affordable  home  mortgage  funds. 
This  in  turn  has  direct  benefits  for  the 
homebuyer.  Lower  financing  costs, 
better  access  to  the  capital  markets, 
and  tax  deferrals  enable  homebuilders 
to  offer  lower  sales  prices  with  interest 
rates  one-half  percent  below  the  aver- 
age rate.  These  cost  savings  help 
middle-class  Americans  realize  the 
dream  of  homeownership  far  sooner  in 
their  lives  than  would  be  possible 
without  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  question  the 
wisdom  of  any  attack  on  this  program. 
A  recent  study  by  a  major  public  ac- 
counting firm  indicates  that  restric- 
tions on  the  builder's  bonds  program 
would  bring  in  $85  million  in  taxes. 
This  is  at  a  time  when  homebuilding  is 
recovering  from  its  worst  years  since 
World  War  II.  The  industry,  which 
has  led  our  country  out  of  every  reces- 
sion since  the  1950's,  is  witnessing  a 
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60-percent  increase  in  ju:tivity  over  its 
low  point  of  1982.  Now  is  not  the  time 
to  tamper  with  homebuilding. 

We  must  resist  any  effort  to  stifle 
the  creativity  and  innovation  now  un- 
derway in  the  mortgage  finance  field.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  pro- 
tecting the  housing  industry.* 


SHRINERS  HOSPITALS  FOR 
CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7,'IV^- 
•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker",  it  is  my 
pleasure  today  to  salute  a  dear  friend 
of  mine,  Mr.  George  Stringfellow. 

Mr.  Stringfellow  enjoys  a  fulfilling 
and  rich  life— a  life  in  which  he  has 
devoted  much  of  his  time  and  energy 
to  others. 

As  an  active  member  and  a  former 
imperial  potentate  of  the  Shriners. 
Mr.  Stringfellow  is  justifiably  proud  of 
the  Shriners  Hospitals  for  Crippled 
Children.  In  the  following  speech,  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Stringfellow.  he  recalls 
the  Shriners'  meeting  in  1920  when 
the  imperial  council  passed  the  resolu- 
tion establishing  19  orthopedic  hospi- 
tals and  3  burn  institutes. 

This  is  an  interesting  piece  of  Ameri- 
cana history  and  I  would  like  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  reprint  it  here: 

Chairman  James  H.  Shacklett.  officers 
and  members  of  your  distinguished  board. 
Imperial  Sir  Jacob  Wingerter  and  beautiful 
ladies: 

Thank  you  for  your  gracious  introduction 
and  for  the  warmth  of  your  reception.  I 
wish  to  especially  thank  Illustrious  Sir 
Edward  E.  Buckley,  the  boards  competent 
secretary,  for  safe  and  comfortable  trans- 
portation to  this  meeting. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  speak  to  you  for  a  few 
moments  on  how  Shriners  Hospitals  came 
into  being  and  their  accomplishments  to 
date. 

At  the  46th  Imperial  Council  Session  of 
the  Shrine  held  in  Portland.  Oreg..  in  1920. 
W.  Preeland  Kendrick.  Imperial  Potentate 
recommended  that  the  council  adopt  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  establishment  of  a 
hospital  for  crippled  children  to  be  support- 
ed by  the  membership  of  the  Shrine  of 
North  America  on  an  annual  per  capita 
basis.  This  hospital  to  be  known  as  Shriners 
Hospital  for  Crippled  Children  and  to 
become  a  goal  for  the  Shrine  organization 
beyond  the  mere  pursuit  of  happiness. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  today  to  believe  that 
any  Shriner  would  have  objected  to  the  hos- 
pital idea,  but  there  were  some  detractors. 
Even  highly  respected  members  of  the  Im- 
perial Council  raised  questions  concerning 
•practicability. "  "the  qualifications  of  the 
child"  and  supposed    hasty  legislation. 

When  opponents  to  the  proposed  hospital 
program  had  finished  speaking.  Noble  For- 
rest Adair  of  Yaarab  Temple  rose  and  deliv- 
ered what  has  since  become  known  as  the 
famous  "bubbles  speech"— the  speech  that 
is  credited  with  having  moved  the  Repre- 
sentatives later  to  vote  unanimously  for  the 
proposal.  Noble  Adair  said:  I  was  lying  in 
bed  yesterday  morning,  about  4  o'clock  in 
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the  Multnomah  Hotel,  and  some  poor  fellow 
who  had  strayed  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
band— and  he  was  a  magnificent  performer 
on  a  baritone  horn— stood  down  there  under 
the  window  for  25  minutes  playing  I  Am 
Only  Blowing  Bubbles.'  After  awhile,  when 
I  dropped  back  into  a  peaceful  sleep.  I 
dreamed  of  a  little  crippled  children's  hospi- 
tal run  by  the  Scottish  Rite  Fraternity  in 
Atlanta.  Ga..  which  has  been  visited  by  a 
number  of  the  members  of  this  Imperial 
Council,  and  I  thought  of  the  wandering 
minstrel  of  the  early  morning,  and  I  won- 
dered if  there  were  not  a  deep  significance 
for  Shriners  in  the  tune  that  he  was  play- 
ing. I  Am  Only  Blowing  Bubbles'  ' 

After  considerable  discourse  on  the  merits 
of  a  hospital.  Noble  Adair  continued:  "I 
want  to  see  this  thing  started.  Let  us  lay 
aside  the  soap  and  water  and  stop  blowing 
bubbles,  and  get  down  to  brass  tacks. " 
Imperial  Potentate  Kendrick  spoke: 
Nobles,  just  let  me  say  two  things  and  then 
let's  vote  on  it.  I  want  to  say  to  you  thai  I 
have  listened  to  Forrest  Adair  and  these 
splendid  men  place  this  proposition  before 
you.  The  time  has  come  when  we  should  do 
something  big.  And  what  can  you  do  as  big 
as  to  furnish  a  hospital  for  a  poor  little  crip- 
pled child?  God  put  it  here  on  earth  and  it 
is  up  to  us  to  help  it.  " 

Imperial  Sir  Melish  was  recognized  and 
said:  I  think  the  duty  of  us  all— the  duty  of 
myself  first— is  that  if  action  is  to  be  taken 
today,  as  it  is.  upon  this  matter,  that  we 
want  to  go  before  the  world  showing  that 
the  vote  was  unanimous,  and  that  is  the  way 
I  am  going  to  vote.  " 

There  were  many  calls  for  the  question. 
When  it  was  put.  Imperial  Potentate  Ken- 
drick's  resolution  passed  unanimously. 

The  pas.sage  of  that  resolution  has  result- 
ed in  the  establishment  of  19  orthopedic 
hospitals  and  3  burns  institutes  in  which 
264.203  crippled  and  burned  children  have 
been  cured  or  substantially  helped  to  date 
(without  cost  to  parents,  children  or  guard- 
ians*. That  number- 264. 203-approximates 
the  combined  populations  of  the  cities  of 
Erie,  Harrisburg.  and  Reading.  Pa. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Shrine  operated  15 
hospitals  with  total  operating  expen.ses  for 
the  year  ending  March  3.  1933.  of  $963,000- 
roughly  $62,400  per  unit.  The  1983  operat- 
ing expenses  for  the  21  hospitals  is  $96  mil- 
lion—roughly $4.5  million  per  unit.  In  1984 
that  figure  will  be  $5  million  each  for  22 
hospitals  including  the  new  Tampa  unit. 
Since  1922  Shriners  hospitals  have  spent 
more  than  $660  million  in  aiding  crippled 
and  burned  children. 

Without  the  worthy  objective  of  aiding 
crippled  and  burned  children  or  an  objective 
which  fills  a  similar  need,  our  Fraternity 
would  not  enjoy  its  present  prestige  and 
publi.  acceptance. 

The  late  Fred  Van  Deventer.  Shrine  histo- 
rian and  author  of  the  history  of  the  Shrine 
called  Parade  to  Glory."  had  this  to  say 
about  Imperial  Sir  W.  Freeland  Kendrick: 
The  election  in  1919  of  W.  Freeland  Ken- 
drick as  Imperial  Potentate,  set  off  a  chain 
reaction  that  was  to  give  the  Shrine  a  soul- 
a  soul  so  big  that  it  passeth  understanding, 
a  soul  so  big  that  in  the  light  of  30  years  of 
service  it  transformed  a  playground  for 
Masons  into  a  fraternity  of  love. 

It  is  likely  that  in  the  whole  history  of 
humankind  there  never  has  been  an  under- 
taking by  any  group  of  men  that  was  cre- 
ated so  suddenly  or  developed  and  perfected 
so  quickly  as  the  soul  of  the  Shriners— their 
hospitals  for  crippled  children." 

In  adopting  the  Kendrick  resolution,  the 
Shrine  did  indeed    do  something  big.  "• 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ARCHBISHOP 
lAKOVOS 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7,  1984 
•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  last  2  years,  the  Vestavia  Hills 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  presented 
the  'Land  of  Opportunity  Awards"  to 
first-generation  immigrants  with  citi- 
zenship intentions  who  are  working 
and  demonstrating  by  example  that 
the  United  States  is  still  the  'Land  of 
Opportunity."  Last  year  I  was  privi- 
leged to  have  been  given  the  honor  of 
presenting  the  award  to  six  nominees. 
They  included  Tuan  A.  Le  from  Viet- 
nam, who  arrived  in  the  United  States 
in  1975,  acquired  a  B.S.  degree  in 
mathematics,  a  B.S.  degree  in  English, 
is  working  on  an  M.S.  degree  in  mathe- 
matics and  electrical  engineering,  and 
is  employed  at  Rust  International 
Corp.  in  Birmingham;  Frank  Petho, 
who  came  from  Domborar,  Hungary  in 
1953,  graduated  from  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, and  is  presently  a  project  engi- 
neer for  Turner  Construction  Co.  in 
Birmingham;  Dana  Darlene  Idol,  who 
came  from  Panama  to  this  country  in 
1958  and  is  currently  credit  manager 
for  the  Yielding  Stores  in  Birming- 
ham; Prem  Tagra  from  India,  who  is 
an  engineer  with  the  Rust  Interna- 
tional Corp.;  Galal  Abdulla.  an  Egyp- 
tian native  who  operates  a  riding 
school  at  Oak  Mountain  State  Park; 
and  Tien  Le.  who  came  from  Vietnam, 
graduated  from  Homewood  High 
School  at  the  age  of  16  and  received  a 
4-year  premedical  school  scholarship 
to  Birmingham-Southern  College. 

I  was  proud  to  present  the  'Land  of 
Opportunity  Award  "  to  these  six  indi- 
viduals who  are  living  proof  that 
America  continues  to  be  a  land  of  op- 
portunity and  a  beacon  of  democracy 
around  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  commend  those  re- 
sponsible for  initiating  the  presenta- 
tion of  these  awards,  particularly  Mr. 
Here  Levine,  committee  chairman  of 
the  "Land  of  Opportunity  Awards." 
who  was  instrumental  in  turning  his 
lifelong  dream  of  recognizing  those 
who  came  here  seeking  freedom  to  live 
and  work  and  worship  as  they  wish 
into  a  reality. 

The  Vestavia  Hills  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  due  to  be  commended  for  es- 
tablishing this  recognition  to  exempli- 
fy that  our  democracy  remains  the 
land  of  opportunity,  a  vibrant  and 
growing  Nation  whose  values  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  hard  work,  religious  free- 
dom, the  importance  of  family  and 
neighborhoods,  contribute  to  make 
this  Nation  the  land  of  opportunity 
for  all.* 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  an  honor  to  welcome  again  to 
Washington,  his  Eminence  the  Arch- 
bishop lakovos.  Primate  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Diocese  of  North  and  South 
America.  It  is  indeed  a  special  honor 
today,  because  this  year  marks  the 
25th  year  that  His  Eminence  has 
served  as  spiritual  leader  for  the  entire 
Greek  Orthodox  population  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Archbishop  lakovos  is  well  known 
here  in  Washington  and  throughout 
the  world  as  a  strong  defender  of  reli- 
gious and  civil  rights  and  as  a  promi- 
nent spokesman  for  humanitarian 
causes.  His  leadership  of  the  campaign 
to  assist  Greek-Cypriot  refugees,  fol- 
lowing the  invasion  of  Cyprus  by 
Turkish  armed  forces  in  1974,  won  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Americans  of  all 
religious  and  ethnic  backgrounds.  I 
know  this  personally,  because  the 
Archbishop's  efforts  so  convinced  me 
that  I  sought  and  won  $15  million  in 
foreign  aid  for  the  Greek-Cypriot  refu- 
gees, 200  percent  more  than  the  ad- 
ministration had  requested. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Arch- 
bishop's courageous  stand  on  behalf  of 
human  rights  is  rewarded  by  a  peace- 
ful settlement  in  Cyprus.  I  commend 
him  for  his  achievements  and  wish 
him  many  more  years  of  success  in 
leading  the  Greek  Orthodox  communi- 
ty in  the  Western  Hemisphere.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MORTON  WEBER 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  Long  Is- 
land's finest  citizens.  Morton  Weber, 
an  attorney  and  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Weber,  Haberman,  Gross  & 
Glueck.  is  widely  known  throughout 
Suffolk  County,  N.Y.,  because  of  his 
unceasing  and  dedicated  involvement 
in  a  variety  of  important  causes.  It  is 
my  privilege  to  bring  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Mort  Weber  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Throughout  Morfs  professional 
career,  he  has  taken  an  active  interest 
in  enhancing  the  vitality  of  Long  Is- 
land's business  community.  While 
many  areas  of  the  Nation  have  been 
hard  hit  by  recession  and  unemploy- 
ment, the  economy  of  Long  Island  has 
remained  strong.  This  is  a  credit  to  the 
ingenuity  and  foresight  of  our  busi- 
ness leaders  and  to  the  dedication  and 
hard  work  of  Long  Island's  workers. 
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As  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Ad- 
vancement for  Comrherce  and  Indus- 
try, Mort  has  played  a  critical  role  in 
promoting  the  development  and  well- 
being  of  our  business  community  on 
Long  Island.  During  Morfs  tenure  as 
president  of  ACI,  the  organization  has 
grown  from  an  original  membership  of 
38  to  over  800  members.  Today,  ACI 
has  become  one  of  the  two  largest  and 
most  influential  business  groups  on 
Long  Island,  primarily  due  to  Morfs 
tireless  and  dynamic  leadership. 

In  addition  to  his  service  with  ACI, 
Mort  has  distinguished  himself  by  be- 
coming involved  in  other  activities  of 
importance  to  the  local  community. 
Mort  is  a  trustee  of  the  Farmingdale 
University  Foundation,  a  member  of 
the  American  Business  Associates,  the 
Long  Island  Mid-Suffolk  Business- 
men's Association  and  the  Long  Island 
Coordinating  Council. 

He  has  volunteered  his  time  and 
energy  to  the  American  Cancer  Socie- 
ty and  the  Suffolk  County  Boy  Scouts. 
Most  recently,  Mort  has  been  appoint- 
ed Suffolk  chairman  of  the  American 
Diabetes  Foundation  and  Suffolk 
chairman  for  the  State  of  Israel 
Bonds.  In  fact,  Mort  will  soon  be  hon- 
ored at  an  affair  given  by  the  Israel 
Bond  Foundation  for  his  exemplary 
service  in  this  area. 

Throughout  his  exceptional  career 
characterized  by  accomplishment  after 
accomplishment,  Mort  Weber  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  help  make  Long 
Island  a  better  place  to  live.  For  this, 
he  deserves  our  heartfelt  gratitude.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  Mort  will  con- 
tinue his  outstanding  service  to  the 
community  for  many  more  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  family 
and  friends  of  Mort  Weber  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  outstanding  citizen.* 


THE  MEXICAN  ECONOMY 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  U.S.  Commerce  Secretary 
Malcolm  Baldrige's  advice  that  Mexico 
should  seek  increased  foreign  direct 
investment  and  eliminate  export  subsi- 
dies will  only  damage  our  trade  rela- 
tions and  further  compound  the 
border  economic  crisis. 

If  Mexican  economy  is  to  achieve 
stable  and  diversified  growth  to  over- 
come its  internal  problems,  it  will  need 
the  support  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  problem  is 
that  we  have  refused  to  recognize  that 
a  strong  economy  is  in  our  own  nation- 
al self-interest.  Instead,  the  United 
States  has  established  a  protectionist 
trade  bias  against  a  country  that  is  not 
strong  enough  to  overcome  it.  This  ad- 
ministration believes  that  Mexico  has 
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reached  a  level  of  industrial  sophisti- 
cation comparable  to  Hong  Kong  or 
Korea,  when  in  fact  it  is  still  strug- 
gling with  the  inevitable  problems  of 
Third  World  development.  Because 
Mexico  is  not  a  member  of  the  Gener- 
al Agreement  of  Tariffs  and  Trade,  it 
is  not  provided  with  the  benefits  of  an 
injury  test  in  countervailing  duty  suits 
against  its  exports.  As  a  result,  if  the 
Commerce  Department  finds  that  a 
Mexican  product  has  been  subsidized, 
a  countervailing  duty  may  be  levied 
without  determining  if  the  domestic 
industry  has  been  injured.  Unfortu- 
nately, U.S.  businesses  are  often  pro- 
tected against  exports  that  are  not 
competitive  in  the  first  place. 

The  administration's  unwillingness 
to  address  the  roots  of  the  border  eco- 
nomic crisis  has  prevented  it  from 
making  a  substantive  effort  to  solve  it. 
The  United  States  is  the  only  techno- 
logically advanced  nation  in  the  world 
to  share  a  2,000-mile  border  with  a  de- 
veloping country,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
need  to  remind  anyone  that  the  long- 
term  benefits  of  a  strong  and  stable 
ally  to  the  south  far  outweigh  any 
short-term,  short-sighted  benefits  con- 
jured up  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. 

Despite  obvious  economic  and  cul- 
tural ties,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  developmental  gap  between 
the  two  countries  is  wide  enough  that 
economic  dislocation  will  be  experi- 
enced on  both  sides  of  the  border 
when  a  domestic  crisis  affects  either 
one.  Unless  Mexico  is  helped  to 
achieve  the  type  of  stability  that  will 
allow  its  economy  to  grow,  U.S.  busi- 
nesses will  continue  to  suffer  the  ef- 
forts of  Mexico's  internal  problems.* 


PROVIDING  MEDICARE  BENE- 
FITS TO  THOSE  LIVING  AND 
TRAVELING  ABROAD 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  will  ad- 
dress a  very  real  and  common  problem 
faced  by  the  elderly  living  and  travel- 
ing overseas.  Despite  the  fact  that 
since  1977,  we  have  entered  in  arrange- 
ments with  foreign  countries  in  order 
to  provide  social  security  benefits  to 
those  living  abroad,  we  still  do  not 
extend  the  same  coverage  under  medi- 
care. If  an  elderly  individual  is  over- 
seas and  becomes  ill,  medicare  will  not 
pay  for  health  care  services.  I  believe 
that  this  is  discriminatory,  especially 
in  those  instances  where  there  is  a 
severe  illness  that  requires  prolonged 
hospital  care  or  medical  supervision. 

If  a  medicare  beneficiary  has  worked 
his  or  her  entire  life  to  contribute  to 
the  medicare  trust  fund  in  order  to  be 
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eligible  for  benefits  upon  reaching  the 
age  of  65.  it  is  patently  unfair  to  deny 
that  same  person  their  benefits  if  they 
choose  to  live  or  travel  overseas. 

This  issue  has  been  addressed  by  the 
House  before  as  part  of  the  1979  social 
security  amendments.  The  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee provided  for  the  President  to 
enter  into  international  agreement 
with  other  countries  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  medicare  payments  overseas. 
However,  this  provision  was  dropped 
in  conference  and  as  a  result,  did  not 
become  law. 

We  have  recognized  the  inequity  of 
not  providing  benefits  to  which  the  el- 
derly are  entitled  to  under  the  under- 
standing that  their  contributions  to 
the  system  would  take  care  of  their 
health  care  needs  in  their  retirement 
years.  It  is  time  we  act  to  make  this 
part  of  the  Social  Security  Act  consist- 
ent with  the  1977  provision  that  al- 
lowed for  the  payment  of  social  securi- 
ty benefits  to  those  individuals  living 
abroad.  Today,  there  are  currently 
151.366  retired  and  disabled  workers 
living  outside  of  the  United  States 
who  receive  $53  million  in  benefits. 

The  number  of  elderly  who  travel 
outside  the  United  States  each  year 
are  sizable.  Each  and  every  one  of 
these  people  could  face  a  health 
hazard  that  would  require  medical 
treatment  that  would  not  be  paid  for 
by  medicare.  Last  year,  the  State  De- 
partment issued  832.000  individuals 
over  the  age  of  55  passports.  Clearly, 
this  situation  is  one  which  could 
impact  upon  a  large  segment  of  these 
people. 

Medicare  coverage  under  the  law 
today  is  very  limited  for  those  individ- 
uals traveling  outside  the  United 
States.  The  exceptions  for  coverage  in- 
clude emergency  services  while  travel- 
ing between  Canada  and  the  48  contig- 
uous States  and  Alaska.  It  also  in- 
cludes hospital  services  that  are 
needed  while  traveling  in  the  United 
States  near  a  border  when  a  Canadian 
or  Mexican  hospital  is  more  accessible 
than  an  American  hospital. 

The  provisions  of  my  legislation  are 
simple.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  establishing  re- 
ciprocal arrangements  for  health  care 
with  other  countries.  Benefits  provid- 
ed under  these  agreements  should  be 
equal  to  benefits  provided  to  the  same 
eligible  individuals  in  the  United 
States.  Due  to  the  often  lengthy 
amount  of  time  that  it  takes  to  con- 
clude such  agreements,  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  in  temporary  agree- 
ments. This  will  be  especially  helpful 
to  individuals  in  countries  which  pro- 
vide for  dual  citizenship,  such  as  Israel 
and  Ireland,  which  are  frequented  by 
large  numbers  of  elderly. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
am  inserting  the  text  of  this  bill  into 
the  Record. 
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As  an  original  member  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging.  I  intend 
to  work  for  passage  of  this  legislation 
in  any  medicare  bill  that  we  consider 
this  session.  I  believe  that  fairness  dic- 
tates that  we  give  all  medicare  benefi- 
ciaries their  benefits— at  home  and 
abroad. 

H.R.  4767 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii'es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  C 
of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  followinu 
new  section: 

■INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  1888.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  establishing  recip- 
rocal arrangements  between  the  programs 
established  by  this  title  and  the  program  of 
any  foreign  country  under  which  similar 
services  are  provided  directly  to  entitled  in- 
dividuals or  under  which  insurance  is  pro- 
vided to  meet  all  or  part  of  the  expenses  of 
entitled  individuals  for  such  services. 

•<b)  Any  agreement  establishing  such  a 
reciprocal  arrangement  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  specify— 

••(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  payment  to 
be  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  (A)  individuals 
entitled  to  benefits  under  this  title  for  serv- 
ices covered  under  such  title  when  such  in- 
dividuals are  present  in  the  foreign  country 
and  receive  such  services  from  persons  who 
are  authorized  under  the  program  of  that 
foreign  country  to  furnish  them,  and  (B)  in- 
dividuals entitled  to  t>enefits  under  the  pro- 
gram of  that  foreign  country  who  receive 
such  services  in  the  United  States  from  per- 
sons meeting  such  requirements  or  condi- 
tions as  are  required  under  such  title; 

(2)  such  limitations  on  the  nature  and 
duration  of  services  for  which  payment  may 
be  made  in  one  country  to  individuals  enti- 
tled to  benefits  under  the  program  of  the 
other  country,  as  the  President  deems  ap- 
propriate, except  that  no  agreement  shall 
authorize  any  individual  to  receive  benefits 
in  the  United  States  on  a  reciprocal  basis  in 
excess  of  those  provided  for  individuals  enti- 
tled to  t)enefils  under  this  title; 

(3)  such  limitation  on  entitlement  of  in- 
dividuals to  benefits  on  a  reciprocal  basis 
under  an  agreement  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  foreign  country,  as  the  President 
deems  appropriate,  except  that  no  agree- 
ment shall  provide  entitlement  to  benefits 
under  this  title  in  the  United  Stales  for  an 
individual  who  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments for  entitlement  applicable  under  such 
title  with  respect  to  age  or  medical  condi- 
tion; 

(4)  the  methods  by  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding services  to  persons  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  shall  be  shared  equitably  by  the  per- 
sons receiving  such  services  and  by  the  re- 
spective programs  of  the  United  States  and 
the  foreign  country;  and 

■•(5)  such  other  provisions,  not  inconsist- 
ent with  this  section,  as  the  President 
deems  appropriate. 

•(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  rules  and 
regulations  and  establish  procedures  which 
are  reasonable  and  necessary  to  implement 
and  administer  any  agreement  which  has 
been  entered  into  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

(d)  Pending  the  conclusion  of  an  agree- 
ment under  this  section  with  a  foreign  coun- 
try, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
interim  arrangements  with  any  hospital  in 
that   country    which    is   accredited   by   the 
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Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hos- 
pitals, or  such  other  hospitals  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  meet  health  and  safety  standards 
equivalent  to  those  required  under  this  title 
for  hospitals  in  the  United  States  and  which 
are  accredited  in  the  foreign  country  con- 
cerned, under  which  payment  may  be  made 
for  inpatient  hospital  services,  as  defined  in 
section  1861.  to  or  on  behalf  of  an  individual 
who  is  entitled  to  such  benefits  under  part 
A  of  this  title.  For  purposes  of  making  pay- 
ment under  such  an  interim  arrangement, 
the  Secretary  shall  use  whichever  of  the 
methods  provided  for  in  section  1814(f)  he 
finds  appropriate,  except  that  any  pay- 
ments made  under  part  A  of  this  title  to  the 
individual  or  to  the  hospital  shall  be  re- 
duced to  the  extent  that  the  individual  has 
no  legal  obligation  to  pay  for  any  items  or 
services  furnished  to  such  individual  by 
reason  of  the  laws  of  the  foreign  country  in 
which  the  hospital  is  located  or  such  indi- 
vidualXnriemt>ership  in  an  insurance  plan 
that  provides  for  payment  for  such  items  or 
services.".* 


GOOD  NEWS  FROM  ROGER  B. 
SMITH,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
BOARD.  GENERAL  MOTORS 
CORP. 


IN  HONOR  OF  ARCHBISHOP 
lAKOVOS 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7.  1984 
•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  honoring  Archbishop  lako- 
vos  on  the  anniversary  of  his  en- 
thronement as  archbishop  25  years 
ago. 

In  addition  to  being  involved  in 
every  aspect  of  Greek-American  life, 
religious  and  secular.  Archbishop  la- 
kovos  is  a  world  religious  leader  repre- 
senting the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
and  its  people  throughout  the  world. 
He  is  also  a  man  who  has  devoted  his 
life  to  his  principles.  He  has' been  a 
staunch  advocate  of  human  rights  and 
religious  freedom  for  all  people.  The 
archbishop  was  actively  involved  in 
the  civil  rights  movement,  and  has 
consistently  spoken  out  against  injus- 
tice wherever  he  saw  it.  The  honorary 
degrees  and  other  honors  bestowed  on 
Archbishop  lakovos,  including  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  in 
1980,  cover  several  pages. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  of  Greek  de- 
scent are  proud  to  know  Archbishop 
lakovos  and  to  honor  him  for  his  spir- 
itual and  secular  leadership  and  for 
his  many  accomplishments  as  leader 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in 
America.* 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  share  some  very  good 
news  with  our  colleagues  regarding 
the  1983  performance  of  our  Nation's 
largest  automobile  manufacturer. 
General  Motors. 

In  remarks  before  the  National 
Press  Club  earlier  today.  GM  chair- 
man of  the  board,  Roger  B.  Smith, 
told  his  audience  of  a  stunning  come- 
back in  1983,  when  GM  enjoyed  record 
earnings  and  record  sales.  This  per- 
formance is  a  dramatic  reversal  of 
losses  incurred  by  the  corporation  just 
a  few  short  years  ago. 

More  importantly  for  GM  workers 
and  for  GM  communities,  including 
those  that  I  represent,  GM  is  initiat- 
ing this  year  a  profit-sharing  program 
which  will  provide  $322  million  for  the 
531,000  hourly  and  salaried  GM  em- 
ployees around  the  country. 

Mr.  Smith  provided  some  very  im- 
portant information  regarding  the  cur- 
rent status  of  his  part  of  our  domestic 
auto  industry,  and  some  insights  into 
the  times  ahead.  I  commend  his  re- 
marks to  all  of  our  colleagues: 

Remarks  by  Roger  B.  Smith.  Chairman. 
General  Motors  Corp. 

Thanks  very  much.  John  [Pogarty.  corre- 
spondent. San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and 
president.  National  Press  Club]. 

It's  a  great  honor  to  be  invited  back  to  the 
National  Press  Club. 

And  I'm  enormously  flattered  by  today's 
turnout. 

John,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
taking  up  your  new  duties  as  Club  president. 

Having  a  Fogarty  succeed  Don  Byrne  has 
led  to  some  talk  of  an  Irish  Mafia  takeover. 

But  I'm  told  those  rumors  are  false. 

I  have  been  asked,  however,  to  announce 
that  henceforth  the  Club  will  serve  only 
Guinness  on  tap— and  you  can  buy  any 
whiskey  you  want,  as  long  as  it's  Irish. 

I'm  sorry  I'm  going  to  miss  the  big  Inau- 
gural Ball  at  the  new  Club  Ballroom  on  Sat- 
urday. 

In  fact.  I'm  sorry  I'm  missing  the  new 
ballroom— period. 

It's  going  to  be  great  when  it's  finished- 
one  of  the  best  looking  press  clubs  in  Amer- 
ica. 

But  during  the  renovation,  it's  been  more 
liice  the  Beirut  Hilton. 

Through  all  the  construction,  the  Club 
has  carried  on  valiantly. 

You've  kept  to  a  busy  schedule— despite 
the  pounding  of  jackhammers  and  the  va- 
garies of  new  plumbing. 

We  understand  that  kind  of  spirit  in  the 
American  auto  industry. 

We.  too.  have  been  working  while  a  ren- 
ovation was  under  way. 

But  in  our  case,  it  was  the  renovation  of 
an  entire  industry. 

Even  as  our  critics  were  calling  American 
automaking  a  dying  industry  and  trying  to 
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bury  us,  we  were  creating  new  products  and 
putting  up  new  plants. 

We  were  busy  improving  product  quality 
and  reviving  our  sales. 

At  General  Motors,  we  also  managed  to 
move  a  few  of  the  bigger  boxes  around  on 
the  organization  chart. 

Our  critics  aside,  we've  begun  a  kind  of  in- 
dustrial miracle  in  the  American  auto  indus- 
try—a miracle  that's  still  ongoing. 

What's  been  happening  reminds  me  of  thf 
guy  who  pulled  his  truck  off  the  highway 
and  went  into  a  roadside  diner  to  have 
lunch. 

He  ordered  a  hamburger,  a  cup  of  coffee, 
and  a  piece  of  pie. 

Just  as  his  lunch  was  set  before  him.  three 
rough-looking  guys  in  leather  jackets,  mo- 
torcycle helmets,  and  boots  entered  the 
diner  and  sat  down  beside  him  at  the 
counter. 

One  hood  grabbed  his  hamburger  and  ate 
it. 

Another  picked  up  his  coffee  and  drank  it. 

The  third  tasted  his  pie,  then  mashed  the 
rest  of  it  with  his  fist. 

The  man  said  nothing,  but  got  up,  paid 
the  cashier  for  the  food,  and  walked  out. 

The  three  guys  in  leather  jackets  turned 
to  the  cashier,  and  one  of  them  said; 

"Not  much  of  a  man,  is  he?" 

"No.  and  he's  not  much  of  a  driver, 
either,"  said  the  cashier. 

"He  just  ran  his  truck  over  three  motorcy- 
cles." 

The  American  auto  industry  has  made  an 
equally  dramatic  move. 

We've  begun  what  can  only  be  called  a 
stunning  comeback— and  I'll  have  some 
hard  evidence  of  that  to  offer  in  a  moment. 

Now  the  question  all  the  world  wants  to 
know— and  all  of  you  have  been  asking  in 
your  articles  and  columns  and  on-camera  re- 
ports—seems to  be  this: 

Can  we  sustain  success? 

Can  the  American  auto  industry  survive 
prosperity  without  falling  back  into  the  bad 
habits  that  helped  bring  on  the  hard  times? 

I'm  here  to  tell  you  we  can. 

And  one  of  the  things  that's  going  to  help 
us  is  a  new  program  that's  about  to  pay  off 
very  handsomely. 

More  about  that  later. 

First,  let's  get  to  that  hard  evidence  I 
promised. 

Our  results  for  1983  are  now  final,  and  I'm 
very  pleased  to  announce  today  that  Gener- 
al Motors  last  year  earned  an  all-time  record 
of  $3.7  billion  on  record  sales  of  $74.6  bil- 
lion. 

The  previous  records  were  set  in  1978. 
when  net  income  was  $3.5  billion,  and  in 
1979,  when  sales  were  $66.3  billion. 

Earnings  per  share  for  1983  were  $11.84. 
but  were  not  a  record. 

The  record  is  $12.24  per  share  in  1978, 
when  fewer  shares  were  outstanding. 

The  1983  results  compared  with  net 
income  of  $963  million,  or  $3.09  per  share, 
on  sales  of  $60.0  billion  in  1982. 

But  to  really  understand  the  extent  of  our 
progress,  you  might  look  back  to  our  1980 
results  which  showed  a  loss  of  $762  million. 

The  results  we're  announcing  today— just 
three  years  later— are  an  incredible  $4.5  bil- 
lion improvement  over  that  figure,  although 
our  unit  sales  increased  less  than  10  per- 
cent. 

So  the  recovery  at  General  Motors  is 
real— and  it's  very  demonstrable. 

What  made  it  such  a  good  year? 

Our  1983  performance  was  a  reflection  of 
many  things. 
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Right  at  the  top  of  the  list  I'd  put  the  new 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  the  dedication  of 
our  GM  people. 

Its  certainly  true  that  we  did  get  a  lift 
from  the  rising  economy,  but  our  improved 
operating  performance  was  the  key. 

For  example,  if  we  had  operated  in  1983  at 
our  1983  volume— but  at  our  1978  perform- 
ance rates— we  would  have  barely  broken 
even  last  year. 

As  proud  as  we  are  of  our  1983  perform- 
ance, I  must  emphasize  that  inflation  made 
the  year  seem  even  better  than  it  was. 

If  you  adjust  the  data  for  inflation,  you 
see  that  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
achieve  meaningful  competitive  results. 

As  much  as  we  have  accomplished  to  re- 
store our  competitive  edge,  still  more  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

For  example,  our  1983  earnings  were 
equal  to  5.0  percent  of  sales,  compared  with 
10  percent  of  sales  we  achieved  in  the  mid- 
Sixties. 

Still,  we've  made  tremendous  progress- 
and  we're  not  done  yet. 

The  recovery  of  the  U.S.  auto  industry  to 
date  represents  one  of  the  greatest  come- 
backs in  American  business  history. 

And  our  stockholders,  our  employes,  our 
suppliers— everyone  who  has  a  stake  in  Gen- 
eral Motors— will  share  in  our  success. 

In  fact,  to  a  certain  degree,  I  think  I  can 
say  that  all  of  America  will  share. 

For  example,  in  1983.  our  stockholders  re- 
ceived $892  million  in  dividends. 

And  just  yesterday,  the  board  declared  a 
first-quarter  dividend  payment  totaling  $316 
million. 

Our  suppliers,  who  traditionally  account 
for  50  percent  of  our  sales  dollar,  received 
about  $37  billion  in  1983. 

Our  GM  dealers  shared  in  our  success 
through  the  increased  business  created  for 
them. 

In  1983,  we  supplied  these  dealers  with  7.8 
million  cars  and  trucks  worldwide  to  sell  and 
service. 

Through  our  1983  tax  payments  of  all 
kinds,  state,  local,  federal,  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments received  about  $5.8  billion. 

Uncle  Sams  share  of  this  was  more  than- 
half. 

Our  GM  management  also  benefited. 

For  the  first  time  in  four  years,  we  earned 
funds  for  the  GM  Bonus  Plan— some  $180 
million. 

And  our  700.000  employes  worldwide  re- 
ceived $19.3  billion  in  salaries  and  wages— 
and  about  $5.5  billion  in  health  care,  pen- 
sions, and  other  benefits. 

Finally- one  of  the  things  we  are  most 
proud  of  this  year— GM  will  be  sharing  prof- 
its with  its  hourly  and  non-executive  sala- 
ried employes  under  a  new  program. 

An  unprecedented  $322  million— nearly  a 
third  of  a  billion  dollars— will  be  shared 
with  531.000  eligible  U.S.  hourly  and  sala- 
ried employes. 

No  other  company  anywhere  in  the  world, 
at  any  time  in  history,  has  ever  distributed 
such  a  large  amount  of  profits  to  its  em- 
ployes. 

The  $322  million  we  will  pay  out  in  profit 
sharing  is  more  than  the  total  earnings  of 
all  but  the  top  45  companies  on  Fortune's 
list  of  the  500  largest  U.S.  corporations. 

Our  profit-sharing  checks  will  be  distrib- 
uted to  our  employes  in  early  March. 

For  the  eligible  employe  who  worked-  a 
normal  schedule  all  year,  a  share  in  GM's 
1983  profits  will  mean  about  S640. 

Those  hourly  employes  with  average  over- 
time last  year  will  be  receiving  $700— and 
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those    with    heavy    overtime,    considerably 
more. 

In  cities  with  a  large  concentration  of  GM 
people,  the  impact  of  our  profit-sharing 
plan  on  the  local  economies  will  be  substan- 
tial and  immediate. 

In  the  Greater  Detroit  area,  for  example, 
about  137.000  eligible  employes  will  share 
approximately  $67  million. 

Much  of  the  income  that  s  distributed  will 
give  these  local  economies  a  measurable  and 
much  needed  boost  as  it  multiplies  through 
the  system. 

But  much  will  also  be  .saved,  and  that  will 
help  these  economies,  too.  since  it  will  add 
to  the  funds  available  for  local  borrowing 
and  investment. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  best  features  of  the 
GM  Profit  Sharing  Plan  is  the  opportunity 
it  gives  employes  to  save. 

Employes  can  invest  their  profit  sharing 
dollars  m  a  tax  deferred  savings  plan— the 
biggest  plan  of  its  kind  in  the  industry. 

Under  the  plan,  they  can  invest  in  GM 
common  stock,  in  a  guaranteed  income 
fund,  or  a  combination  of  the  two 

This  new  plan  will  l>e  in  addition  to  the 
Employe  Stock  Ownership  Plan,  which  also 
serves  as  a  vehicle  for  employes  to  acquire 
GM  common  stock. 

So  the  implementation  of  the  GM  Profit 
Sharing  Plan  marks  a  new  milestone  in  em 
ploye  relations. 

The  plan  makes  the  corporation  and  its 
employes  partners  in  the  success  of  the 
business. 

And-thanks  to  the  opportunity  to  turn 
profit  sharing  benefits  into  stock-the  plan 
offers  employes  a  bigger  partnership  in  the 
business  Itself. 

It  represents  a  further  democratization  of 
the  workplace,  a  true  sharing  of  the  owner- 
ship. 

As  Bert  Metzger.  president  of  the  Profit 
Sharing  Research  Foundation,  has  said, 
through  profit  sharing  we  have  an  oppor 
tunity  today  to  create  a  society  where 

we  do  not  have  concentrated  ownership,  but 
diffused  ownership  among  millions  of  our 
people." 

So.  in  a  very  real  sense,  profit  sharing 
offers  our  employes  a  share  of  the  pot  of 
gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainlww  and  a  piece 
of  the  future,  itself. 

And  we  plan  to  work  closely  with  Donald 
Ephlin  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  as  we  go 
forward  with  this. 

Now.  lest  it  sound  like  we  invented  it.  I 
want  to  acknowledge  that  profit  sharing  has 
been  around  for  a  long  time. 

In  North  America,  it  dates  back  nearly  200 
years  to  Albert  Gallatin,  secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  Presidents  Jefferson  and 
Madison. 

According  to  the  records.  Gallatin  insti- 
tuted the  first  North  American  profit  shar 
ing  plan  in  1797  at  his  glass  works  in  New 
Geneva.  Pennsylvania. 

Today,  there  are  an  estimated  19  million 
U.S.  employees  covered  by  profit  sharing 
plans  in  approximately  450.000  American 
companies. 

While  many  companies  with  unions  share 
profits,  most  very  large  unionized  compa- 
nies do  not. 

So  the  entry  of  GM  into  the  field  is  signif- 
icant—not only  l)ecause  the  size  of  our  ini- 
tial payout  is  unprecedented,  but  also  tie- 
cai]se  we  re  one  of  the  largest  unionized 
companies  around. 

But  over  and  above  our  own  experience. 
Id  like  to  tell  you  why  I  think  profit  shar 
ing  is  an  idea  that  s  right  for  the  auto  indus- 
try and  right  for  America— especially  now 
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In  my  view,  profit  sharing  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come. 

Perhaps  the  best  reason  is  that  we've  been 
changing  the  way  we  run  our  companies  in 
America. 

To  make  the  most  of  all  our  employes  ca- 
pabilities, more  and  more  companies  have 
changed  to  a  participative  style  of  manage 
ment.  We've  set  aside  the  old  authoritarian 
style  of  leadership  and  gone  to  a  teamwork 
approach. 

This  was  certainly  one  of  the  main  goals 
behind  our  recent  organization  changes  at 
General  Motors. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that,  as  more  em 
ployes   share   in    the    burdens   of   decision 
making,  so  should  they  share  in  the  rewards 
when  those  decisions  pay  off. 

Our  free  enterprise  system  has  always 
been  based  on  the  idea  of  entrepreneur 
ship— what  I  like  to  call  responsibility,  risk, 
and  reward. 

But  over  the  years,  as  we  moved  away 
from  family-owned  farms  and  small  partner- 
ships in  America,  the  direct  relationship  be- 
tween responsibility,  risk,  and  reward 
became  clouded. 

The  idea  of  personal  involvement  in  the 

fortunes  of  the  enterprise  began  to  be  lost. 

Today,  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  are 

not  engaged  in  partnerships  or  small  family 

farms. 

They  are  wage-earners— often  in  very 
large  corporations. 

As  such,  they  re  not  directly  rewarded  by 
profits,  and  therefore  not  particularly  moti- 
vated by  profits. 

In  fact,  some  of  them  even  see  profit  as  a 
negative— as  someone  else's  income,  as 
something  which  reduces  their  own  share  of 
the  pie! 

But  profit  sharing  puts  entrepreneurship 
back  in  the  free  enterprise  system. 

It  restores  to  every  employe  a  stake  in  the 
business— literally  makes  him  or  her  an  en- 
trepreneur. 

It  offers  a  tangible  and  substantial  reward 
for  a  job  well  done  and  an  incentive  for  even 
closer  cooperation  in  the  years  ahead. 

Most  importantly,  it  counteracts  an  alti- 
tude of  indifference  we  often  find— like  the 
sailor  who  was  resting  in  his  bunk  when  one 
of  his  buddies  ran  into  the  compartment 
shouting.  Hey.  Mac.  hurry  up.  get  going- 
ihe  ship  is  sinking! " 

Mac  continue  to  lie  in  his  bunk  and  calmly 
said.  So  what?  What  do  I  care?  It  aint  my 
ship!" 

More  and  more  today  we're  learning  that 
the  ship  belongs  to  us  all. 

Profit  sharing  makes  thai  relationship 
clear. 

It  strengthens  the  commonality  of  inter- 
ests among  all  the  stakeholders  in  a  busi- 
ness, be  they  managers,  employes,  or  stock 
holders. 

It  moves  them  toward  a  common  goal,  and 
encourages  the  participation  of  all. 

Best  of  all.  the  record  shows  that  the 
whole  thing  works. 

Employes  in  profit  sharing  businesses  do 
tend  to  be  more  productive. 

They  help  create  a  bigger  pie— so  they  can 
get  a  bigger  slice. 

As  a  result,  the  businesses  themselves 
typically  perform  better  and  have  more  to 
share  with  their  stakeholders. 

Now  this  is  the  right  time  for  the  idea  of 
profit  sharing,  because  American  business  is 
locked  in  the  fight  of  its  life. 

We  re  involved  in  a  tough  race  against 
international  competition,  and  we  need  all 
the  help  we  can  get. 

From  a  financial  standpoint,  the  beauty  of 
profit  sharing  is  that  it  makes  compensation 
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sensitive  to  the  ups  and  dowms  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle. 

With  lower  fixed  cosU.  companies  can 
offer  employes  a  bigger  share  of  the  re- 
wards when  times  are  good— and  more  job 
security  when  times  are  bad. 

Most  important,  profit  sharing  tends  to  be 
non-inflationary. 

Profits  are  shared  because  there  are  im- 
proved efficiencies. 

Thus,  the  labor  cost  per  unit  does  not  go 
up. 

But  the  purchasing  power  of  the  workers 
does— importantly. 

And  the  incentive  for  further  improved  ef- 
ficiencies increases  sharply. 
Profit  sharing  is  by  no  means  a  panacea. 
But  it  is  a  very  important  tool— along  with 
good  management,  advanced  technology, 
and  all  the  rest— in  the  effort  to  make 
America  more  competitive. 

We  at  General  Motors  are  very  pleased 
t  hat  we  now  have  full  use  of  this  new  tool  in 
our  operations. 

We  believe  it  will  help  us  sustain  and  im- 
prove our  performance  over  the  long  term. 

And  we  t)elieve  it  has  the  potential  to  help 
our  country  deal  with  some  of  its  tough  eco- 
nomic problems  as  well. 

Now,  I've  said  on  several  occasions  that 
we've  made  progress  in  re  establishing  the 
competitive  edge  in  the  auto  industry. 

That  progress  is  real— but  it  could  be  over- 
shadowed if  the  economy  falters. 

The  scale  of  the  federal  deficits  built  in 
under  existing  legislation  is  risky. 
Clearly  these  deficits  must  be  reduced. 
The  earlier  they  are  reduced,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  sustainability  of  the  econom- 
ic recovery  and  the  auto  business. 

So  its  important  to  begin  to  work  on  a 
down  payment  toward  resolving  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  government  has  to  act.  but  so  does 
the  private  sector. 

To  reduce  the  deficit,  the  government 
must  reduce  public  spending  more  than  it 
has— that  is  a  certainty. 

But  our  greatest  hope  in  achieving  a  bal- 
anced budget  over  the  coming  years  is  a 
strong  and  growing  economy. 

Any  fiscal  or  monetary  policy  that  would 
slow  that  growth  appreciably— or  even 
throw  it  into  reverse— would  be  counter  pro- 
ductive. 
Budget  deficits  would  grow  worse. 
And  that  is  where  this  great  nation's  pri- 
vate sector  comes  in. 

Private  sector  initiatives  alone  cannot 
reduce  the  deficit. 
But  they  can  surely  help. 
Our  government  can  create  a  healthy  cli- 
mate in  which  the  economy  can  gain 
strength  and  grow— but  it  can  contribute 
little  of  itself  to  the  growth. 

Only  we  in  private  business  and  private  in- 
dustry can  make  our  economy  grow  and 
keep  it  growing— through  our  initative,  our 
innovation,  our  productivity. 

That  is  why  I  consider  the  success  of  our 
employe  profit  sharing  plan  at  GM  so  im- 
portant—because it  stands  as  an  example  of 
what  a  group  of  private  citizens,  engaged  in 
private  enterprise,  can  accomplish  together 
when  they  know  that  their  combined  efforts 
to  increase  productivity  will  be  rewarded 
with  a  just  and  equitable  share  of  the  prof- 
its. 

Whatever  progress  is  achieved  through 
private  initiatives  of  this  kind  and  of  many 
other  shapes  and  sizes  will  have  two  rather 
significant  benefits: 
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First,  it  will  reduce  the  calls  on  the  public 
purse  for  further  government-funded  pro- 
grams. 

Second,  it  will  create  a  climate  of  growth 
and  prosperity,  in  which  the  hard  political 
and  economic  decisions  about  budget  defi- 
cits will  be  easier  to  make. 

Yet  Washington  should  not  assume  the 
hard  decisions  will  be  washed  away  by  pros- 
perity. 

Instead,  policymakers  here  should  have 
faith  that  if  they  make  some  of  the  tough 
choices,  growth  and  prosperity  will  make 
those  choices  easier  to  live  with. 

GMs  announcement  today  that  were 
sharing  our  profits  in  unprecedented 
amounts  with  our  employee  is  further  proof 
that  our  system  of  private-  and  public-sector 
cooperation  is  a  very  good  one. 

It's  a  system  that  works  and  responds  to 
change. 

Today.  General  Motors  and  its  employes 
become  partners  in  success. 

Over  the  years,  as  more  employes  use 
profit  sharing  to  buy  and  own  GM  stock, 
there  will  be  a  further  democratization  of 
the  workplace  and  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
direction  of  our  corporation. 

It  is  our  hope  that  as  other  companies 
adopt  profit  sharing  and  build  a  flexible 
component  into  employes'  total  compensa- 
tion, our  country  will  become  increasingly 
competitive. 

Unless  we  move  toward  such  arrange- 
ments, we  will  continue  to  be  forced  to  meet 
the  economic  ups  and  downs  with  changes 
in  employment  and  plant  utilization  that 
undermine  our  ability  to  advance  the  com- 
petitiveness of  American  industry. 

Only  by  advancing  can  we  sustain  our  vi- 
tality, our  employment  levels,  and  the  abili- 
ty of  American  industry  to  close  the  com- 
petitive gap  with  other  nations  and  to  share 
the  life-enriching  fruits  of  prosperity  with 
the  American  people. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 


CHILD  CARE  PROGRAMS 
NEEDED 


HON.  SAU  BURTON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7,  1984 

•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  past  several  decades. 
American  women  have  been  entering 
the  labor  force  in  record  numbers.  An 
increasing  percentage  of  women  enter- 
ing the  labor  market  are  working 
mothers.  In  1980.  nearly  65  percent  of 
mothers  with  school-age  children  were 
employed. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  United  States, 
the  number  of  child-care  alternatives 
available  to  working  mothers  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  changing  work  pat- 
terns of  American  women.  In  most 
other  industrialized  nations,  the  con- 
tribution made  by  women  to  the  econ- 
omy is  recognized  through  the  provi- 
sion of  available  and  affordable  child 
care  programs.  We  must  move  quickly 
to  fill  this  gap. 

Along  with  my  colleagues,  Patricia 
ScHROEDER  and  Geraldine  Ferraro.  I 
have  introduced  legislation,  H.R.  4193, 
the  School  Facilities  Child  Care  Act. 
to  establish  a  child  care  program  for 
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children  who  have  become  known  as 
"latchkey  children."  It  is  an  inventive, 
cost-effective  proposal  which  will  en- 
courage the  Government,  local  com- 
munities and  parents  to  cooperate  in 
the  creation  of  a  new  child  care  initia- 
tive. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine 
this  proposal  and  to  join  the  63  other 
Members  who  have  cosponsored  the 
School  Facilities  Child  Care  Act. 

I  highly  recommend  the  following 
article  which  outlines  the  difficult  di- 
lemma faced  by  working  mothers  and 
forcefully  illustrates  the  dismal  state 
of  our  Nation's  child  care  system. 
We  Liberated  Mothers  Aren't 
(By  Ann  Crittenden) 

The  women's  revolution  in  the  United 
States  is  only  half  won.  The  first  shoe  has 
dropped;  more  women  than  ever  before  are 
working  outside  the  home  and  breaking  into 
the  previously  closed  ranks  of  well-paid  pro- 
fessionals. But  the  other  shoe— the  freeing 
of  women  from  the  burdens  associated  with 
responsibility  for  raising  the  next  genera- 
tion—has yet  to  fall.  This  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  a  serious  obstacle  in  their  paths  as 
they  try  to  take  advantage  of  their  new  op- 
portunities. 

The  great  paradox  in  this  country  is  that 
while  more  mothers  are  entering  the  job 
market,  almost  no  cultural  or  institutional 
changes  in  the  way  cTiildren  are  supposed  to 
be  reared  have  occurred.  Women  are  taking 
on  new  jobs  and  getting  little  relief  from 
their  old  ones.  Sooner  or  later  almost  every 
working  mother  has  to  face  the  hard 
truth— that  she  is  either  raising  her  chil- 
dren in  her  spare  time  or  short-circuiting 
her  career,  often  by  opting  out  for  several 
years  or  by  settling  for  a  less  demanding 
job.  This  dilemma  helps  explain  the  wage 
gap  between  working  men  and  women, 
which  has  been  growing  rather  than  shrink- 
ing in  the  United  States  in  the  past  10  years 
despite  all  of  women's  so-called  gains. 

Looked  at  this  way,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  few  women  or  men  are  happy  with  the 
current  situation,  and  that  the  cries  of  con- 
fusion, resentment  and  backlash  are  getting 
louder.  But  the  women's  revolution  wasn't 
naive,  as  some  now  seem  to  be  suggesting:  it 
was  just  incomplete. 

It  doesn't  have  to  be  like  this.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  the  result  of  some  inevitable,  un- 
solvable  conflict  between  work  and  family. 
It  is  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  does  less  than  virtually  any  other 
country  in  the  industrialized  world  to  make 
life  easier  for  working  parents.  We  have  less 
maternity  leave,  less  job  flexibility,  less  day 
care.  And  thanks  largely  to  such  policies, 
women  in  many  comparable  countries  earn 
more,  proportionately,  then  women  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1980.  the  median  earnings  of  full-time 
female  workers  in  the  United  States  were  59 
percent  of  the  male  wage,  down  from  64  per- 
cent in  1955,  according  to  a  study  by  Colum- 
bia University  sociologist  Sheila  B.  Kamer- 
man.  In  contrast.  Swedish  women  earned 
more  than  90  percent  of  average  male  earn- 
ings, up  from  73  percent  in  1970.  In  Britain, 
women's  wages  as  a  percent  of  men's  in- 
creased from  63  percent  in  1970  to  73  per- 
cent in  1979  and  in  Italy,  women's  wages  in 
manufacturing  have  risen  from  70  percent 
of  male  earnings  in  1960  to  84  percent  in 
1980.  The  gap  in  the  United  States  is  not 
only  greater,  it  is  widening,  unlike  the  trend 
in  every  other  industrialized  nation. 
Women's  rhetoric  may  be  louder  in  this 
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country,    but    European    women    go    home 
with  more  equal  paychecks. 

This  is  not  to  argue  that  different  social 
policies  would  solve  all  of  women's  prob- 
lems: women  in  France.  Britain  and  Italy 
still  suffer  from  second-class  status.  And 
greater  social  support  for  working  parents 
would  still  not  solve  the  deeper  problem  of 
how  anyone  with  family  responsibilities  can 
compete  on  the  highest  levels  of  our  institu- 
tions, where  workaholics  with  virtually  no 
private  lives  often  set  the  pace. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  set  of  practi- 
cal and  even  inexpensive  reforms  could 
eliminate  much  of  the  conflict  that  women 
now  feel  between  careers  and  child-rearing. 
Babies  and  work  can  be  combined  for  90 
percent  or  more  jobs,  and  once  they  are, 
women  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  con- 
front the  more  intractable  problems,  such 
as  the  driven  climate  at  the  top  of  most  in- 
stitutions or  the  reluctance  of  most  men  to 
assume  a  fair  share  of  household  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  dream  that  men  were  going  to  share 
in  the  cooking,  cleaning  and  diapering  as 
their  mates  began  to  share  the  commute 
was  only  one  of  the  feminist  hopes  of  a 
decade  ago  that  have  not  exactly  come  to 
pass.  A  brief  look  at  the  women's  agenda  of 
the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  illustrates,  in 
fact,  how  few  of  the  changes  that  were 
going  to  liberate  women  from  the  choice  be- 
tween child-rearing  and  economic  freedom 
have  been  made. 

Long  maternity  leaves  were  going  to 
become  routine.  Companies  were  going  to 
set  up  on-site  day-care  center,  so  mothers 
could  count  on  well-monitored  child-care  ar- 
rangements while  they  worked.  Unions  were 
going  to  push  for  flexible  working  hours, 
more  part-time  jobs  and  job  sharing,  so  that 
women  with  small  children  could  continue 
their  careers.  Federal  day  care  was  being  de- 
bated in  Congress,  and  a  bill  financing  cen- 
ters around  the  country  was  close  to  pas- 
sage. 

Schools  would  introduce  before-  and  after- 
school  programs  to  accommodate  working 
parents. 

It  was  always  assumed  that  as  women 
began  to  move  into  the  workforce  and  up  in 
their  careers,  society  would  have  to  adjust 
its  child-care  arrangements.  After  all,  in  the 
old  days  everyone  helped  care  for  the  kids, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s  argued  that  we'd  all  be  better  off  if  we 
moved  back  to  that  vision  of  extended  par- 
enting again. 

So  what  happened?  Almost  nothing.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
women  of  childbearing  age  are  working  (in- 
cluding almost  half  of  women  with  children 
under  6  years  of  age),  almost  60  percent  of 
working  women  will  have  no  paid  maternity 
leave  of  more  than  a  few  days.  According  to 
studies  by  Columbia's  Kamerman.  only 
about  40  percent  of  American  female  work- 
ers have  the  equivalent  of  the  six-week  paid 
disability  leave  usually  considered  desirable 
by  doctors,  and  standard  in  other  countries. 
The  percentage  is  so  low  because  disability 
insurance  covering  childbirth— providing  for 
paid  leave  to  remain  at  home  with  an 
infant— is  required  in  only  five  states.  And 
most  of  the  women  who  opt  for  and  are  per- 
mitted to  take  an  unpaid  leave  of  absence 
for  childbirth  do  not  have  a  clear-cut  right 
to  return  to  their  job. 

Day  care  remains  a  seemingly  Utopian 
goal.  Twelve  years  ago.  a  comprehensive 
day-care  bill  was  passed  by  Congress,  au- 
thorizing roughly  $2  billion  in  federal  pay- 
ments to  states  and  cities  for  the  establish- 
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ment  of  dmy-c»re  facilities.  But  the  bill  was 
vetoed  by  President  Nixon,  not  for  budget- 
ary considerations  but  political  ones.  Day 
care  was  anathema  to  the  right  wing  of  the 
Republican  Party,  which  was  challenging 
Nixon  in  1972.  Columnist  James  J.  Kilpa- 
trick  had  called  the  bill  the  boldest 
scheme  ever  advanced  for  the  Sovietization 
of  American  youth."  In  his  veto  message. 
Nixon  tried  to  disarm  such  critics  by  con- 
demning the  communal  approach  to  child 
rearing  over  and  against  the  family-centered 
approach.  '  It  was  one  of  the  most  contro- 
versial veto  messages  of  the  Nixon  presiden 
cy."  according  to  Gilbert  Steiner  of  the 
Brookings  Institution. 

When  the  bill  was  reintroduced  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  virulent  mail  campaign 
frightened  all  but  a  handful  of  congressmen 
away,  and  the  legislation  has  never  gotten 
anywhere  since.  As  a  result,  public  day  care 
is  almost  nonexistent  in  this  country.  By 
one  count,  there  are  currently  less  than  half 
a  million  publicly  supported  day-care  places 
available  in  the  entire  United  States— not 
enough  to  serve  the  needs  of  New  York  City 
alone. 

The  federal  government  has  not  even  es- 
tablished minimum  national  standards  for 
private  day-care  facilities  as  it  does  for  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes.  And  only  a  tiny 
number  of  companies  have  set  up  day-care 
centers  in  the  workplace. 

Finding  adequate  child-care  arrangements 
has  become  an  expensive,  exhausting  scram- 
ble for  working  parents,  many  of  whom 
settle  for  less  than  satisfactory  parking 
places'  for  their  children  during  the  day. 
Columbia  sociologist  Kamerman  has  found 
that  most  families  have  to  rely  on  a  jerry 
built  system  of  two  to  three  different  child- 
care  arrangements  a  day  for  each  pre-school 
child.  It  should  hardly  be  suprising  that 
many  mothers  decide  that  the  struggle  isn't 
worth  it  and  drop  out  of  the  job  market.  I 
know  experienced  corporate  lawyers,  econo- 
mists, journalists,  administrator,  and  lobby- 
ists who  have  made  that  decision. 

For  those  women,  and  millions  more,  the 
answer  could  be  more  part-lime  jobs  and 
flexible  working  schedules,  but  these  too 
now  seem  more  remote  than  ever.  With 
hordes  of  recent  college  graduates  desperate 
for  work  on  any  terms,  and  economic  uncer- 
tainty breeding  a  new  conservatism  among 
those  who  do  have  jobs,  companies  have 
little  incentive  to  make  life  easier  for 
women. 

Both  men  and  women  feel  the  lack  of  sup- 
port for  working  parents,  as  the  accounts  of 
numerous  divorced  and  separated  fathers 
testify.  A  recent  survey  of  single  working  fa- 
thers by  Geoffrey  L.  Greif.  an  instructor  of 
social  work  at  Sidenor  University  in  Phila- 
delphia, revealed  that  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  them  reported  problems  in  jug- 
gling their  time  between  jobs  and  children. 
Many  admitted  that  they  were  spending 
fewer  hours  in  the  office  as  a  result. 

But  there  is  no  question  that  the  burden 
still  falls  heaviest  on  women.  According  to 
Joseph  H.  Pleck.  director  of  the  Wellesley 
College  Center  for  Research  of  Women, 
"there  is  good  evidence  that  men's  time 
spent  on  housework  and  child  care  is  in- 
creasing, probably  particularly  in  families 
with  young  children. "  One  study  conducted 
by  Thomas  Juster  of  the  Institute  for  Social 
Research  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
found  that  men  age  25  to  44  spend  an  aver- 
age of  14.1  hours  per  week  on  housework 
and  child  care  in  1981  up  from  11.8  hours  in 
1965.  Yet  women  of  the  same  age.  most  of 
whom  are  now  working  outside  the  home. 
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spent  31.8  hours  on  the  job  at  home,  down 
from  45.9  hours  in  1965. 

Working  wives  do  less  housework  than 
homemakers.  but  they  still  do  the  vast  bulk 
of  what  needs  to  be  done."  concludes  a  new 
book  called  American  Couples,  "  by  sociolo- 
gisU  Philip  Blumstein  and  Pepper  Schwartz 
Husbands  of  woman  who  work  help  out 
more  than  husbands  of  homemakers.  but 
their  contribution  is  not  impressive.  Even  if 
a  husband  is  unemployed,  he  does  much  less 
houswork  than  a  wife  who  puts  in  a  40-hour 
week." 

Years  ago.  before  women  t>egan  to  enter 
the  job  market  in  large  numbers,  feminists 
often  pointed  out  that  in  Russia,  women 
had  achieved  more  professional  status  than 
in  the  United  Stales.  Some  men  liked  to 
counter  that  this  could  not  be  considered 
liljeration.  since  Russian  women  still  had  to 
perform  the  traditional  chores.  It  seems 
that  at  least  American  women  have  arrived 
at  the  same  level  of  lil)eration  as  their  Rus- 
sian sisters. 

Some  have  taken  the  current  who's 
minding  the  children  dilemma  as  a  pretext 
for  a  1950s  style  attack  on  the  very  notion 
of  working  mothers.  A  few  months  ago.  the 
editor  of  a  well-known  liberal  magazine  con- 
fided to  this  reporter,  who  had  just  told  him 
thai  she  planned  not  to  work  full-time 
during  her  baby's  first  two  years,  that  "our 
position  is  thai  mothers  should  stay  at 
home." 

Ralher  than  retreat  to  the  attitudes  of  30 
years  ago,  however.  American  women  need 
to  recognize  that  they  can  have,  if  not  all  of 
it.  at  least  most  of  it.  Rather  than  give  up 
one  or  the  other  of  their  dual  roles,  working 
mothers  need  to  demand  some  help  with 
them,  along  the  lines  of  the  European 
system. 

Almost  every  other  industrialized  country 
has  develof)ed  "a  plethora  of  public  and  pri- 
vate support  systems  which  are  designed  to 
ease  the  growing  tension  between  work  and 
family  life."  according  to  Sylvia  Hewlitt  of 
the  United  Nations  Association  who  is  writ- 
ing a  book  on  the  subject.  Fully  75  countries 
have  statutory  provisions  that  guarantee  a 
woman  the  right  to  leave  employment  for 
childbirth,  protect  her  job  while  she  is  on 
leave  and  provide  a  cash  benefit  which  is.  on 
average,  equal  to  five  months'  full  pay.  In 
Sweden,  either  parent  can  opt  to  take  a  nine 
months'  leave  upon  the  birth  of  a  child,  at 
90  percent  of  salary,  and  be  assured  of 
claiming  the  same  or  a  similar  job  on  their 
return. 

Even  Britain,  in  the  midst  of  its  worst  eco- 
nomic period  since  the  Great  Depression, 
has  improved  its  child-care  benefits  recent- 
ly. By  law,  employes  have  to  be  granted  a 
minimum  of  six  weeks  of  maternity  leave  at 
90  percent  of  earnings. 

Comprehensive  day-care  systems  have 
been  part  of  the  European  scene  for  years, 
even  in  such  "pro-family"'  Catholic  coun- 
tries as  France  and  Italy.  A  major  reaison  is 
that  these  nations  suffered  a  severe  labor 
shortage  after  World  War  II  and,  as  in  the 
United  Stales  during  World  War  II,  policies 
were  put  in  place  to  make  it  easier  for 
women  to  join  the  labor  force.  Also,  many 
European  countries  have  decided  that  it 
should  be  national  policy  to  encourage  more 
births  at  a  time  when  their  populatiotis 
have  leveled  off. 

The  East  European  countries  provide  gov- 
ernment day  care  from  infancy  and  in  West- 
ern Europe  many  of  the  same  benefits  pre- 
vail. In  several  countries,  the  majority  of  3- 
to  6-year-olds  are  in  free  public  pre-school 
programs   that   last    the   working   day.   In 
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France.  95  percent  of  this  age  group  and  32 
percent  of  2-yearolds  are  in  free  public  pro- 
grams. Three-fourths  of  West  German  and 
70  percent  of  Italian  3-  to  6-year-olds  are  in 
similar  schools.  Many  European  countries 
routinely  allow  parents  leave  from  work  to 
care  for  sick  children.  And  in  Sweden,  par- 
ents are  entitled  by  law  to  work  a  six-hour 
day.  with  pay  adjusted  accordingly,  until 
their  child  is  8  years  old. 

European  schools  have  also  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  working  parents  in  ways  that 
American  institutions  have  not.  American 
schools  still  function  on  a  day  that  lets  out 
in  the  early  or  mid-afternoon— a  schedule 
better  suited  to  the  days  when  the  United 
States  was  an  agricultural  society  and  chil- 
dren were  needed  to  help  with  farm  chores. 
In  France,  most  public  elementary  schools 
provide  free  supplementary  programs  both 
before  and  after  regular  school  hours  and 
during  vacations. 

In  "High  School.  "  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching's 
recent  report  on  American  secondary  educa- 
tion. Ernest  L.  Boyer  writes  that  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  China.  East  Germany  and 
Japan,  the  school  year  averages  240  days 
and  the  school  day  lasts  from  six  to  eight 
hours.  The  typical  school  year  in  the  United 
Stales  is  178  days  long,  and  the  average 
school  day  is  five  hours  and  35  minutes. 
Much  of  the  worst  scrambling  American 
parents  go  through  is  in  arranging  their 
children's  after  school  agendas.  But  in 
Europe,  school-sponsored  athletics,  play 
groups  and  other  programs  offer  children 
supervised  activities  while  Mom  and  Dad  are 
still  at  work. 

It  would  be  naive  to  argue  that  if  the 
United  Stales  adopted  the  European  model, 
all  the  problems  of  working  parents  and 
their  children  would  vanish.  As  the  Ameri- 
can workplace  is  now  structured,  there  is 
not  enough  lime  in  the  day  for  one  person, 
or  even  two  high  achievers,  to  properly  love 
and  nourish  a  child  and  race  for  the  top.  In 
practice,  that  has  meant  that  mothers  have 
pulled  up  short  of  the  finish  line.  A  look 
around  most  offices,  from  the  corporate 
suite  to  the  newsroom  to  the  inner  sanc- 
tums of  government,  confirm  that  most  of 
the  fast-track  women  there  are  either  un- 
married, childless  or  women  whose  children 
are  grown. 

There  is  no  ready  answer  to  the  ultimate 
problem  of  how  a  woman— or  man.  for  that 
matter— who  wants  a  family  life  can  com- 
pete for  a  room  at  the  top  with  the  driven. 
But  that  problem  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  practical  problems  most  working 
parents  face.  Most  careers  are  not  in  the 
fast  lane,  and  they  can  be  combined  quite 
satisfactorily  with  child  rearing  if  more  sup- 
portive social  policies  are  adopted. 

Nor  would  these  policies  bankrupt  the 
nation.  Some  would  cost  nothing.  Most  pro- 
ductivity experts  believe  that  individuals  en- 
joying shorter  work  weeks  or  more  flexible 
work  schedules  often  more  than  make  up 
for  their  hours  away  from  the  job  in  im- 
proved productivity.  Cafeteria-style  fringe 
benefit  packages,  allowing  employees  to 
choose  those  benefits  that  fit  their  specific 
needs,  are  already  in  place  at  such  corpora- 
tions as  TRW  and  American  Can,  where 
parents  can  trade  some  traditional  benefits 
for  the  ability  to  have  days  off  for  essential 
parenting  activities.  Tax  incentives  for  cor- 
porations to  underwrite  child-care  costs 
could  be  expanded  at  minimal  cost. 

Specialists  in  the  field  of  early  childhood 
advocate  a  federally  guaranteed  right  to  a 
six-month  unpaid  maternity  leave,  so  that  a 
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woman  does  not  have  to  choose  between 
leaving  her  job  or  her  newborn.  Why  not 
leaves  of  two  or  three  years  with  the  right 
to  return  to  a  similar  job,  as  an  American, 
family-oriented  alternative  to  public  infant 
day  care?  And  it  is  hard  to  argue  that  dis- 
ability insurance,  covering  pregnancy  and 
childbirth,  should  not  be  made  mandatory 
in  the  45  states  without  coverage,  and  ex- 
tended to  public  employees. 

It  is  my  guess  that  this  or  a  similar 
agenda— the  great  unfinished  business  of 
the  woman's  movement— will  become  one  of 
the  major  social  and  political  issues  of  the 
1980s.* 
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COMPETITIVENESS 


KINGSTON  VFW  TO  HONOR 
ADJUTANT  WILLIAM  J.  SMITH 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7,  1984 
•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday  evening,  February  11,  An- 
thracite Post  283  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  will 
honor  its  adjutant  of  many  years,  Wil- 
liam J.  Smith,  with  a  testimonial 
dinner  dance. 

Mr.  Smith  has  served  as  adjutant 
and  public  relations  officer  for  the  An- 
thracite Post  for  nearly  20  years  and 
served  as  post  commander  in  1962-63. 

Mr.  Smith  has  long  been  active  in 
the  departmental  and  national  organi- 
zations of  the  VFW.  He  has  served  as 
national  aide-de-camp,  special  aide-de- 
camp to  the  commander  in  chief  and 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Public 
Relations  and  Broadcasters  Commit- 
tee. On  the  departmental  level,  he  is 
presently  serving  on  the  Scotland 
School  Committee,  Life  Membership 
Committee  and  the  Americanism  Com- 
mittee. 

All  of  us  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  out- 
standing work  that  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  has  done  over  the  years 
in  promoting  patriotism,  in  creating 
numerous  educational  programs  for 
the  young  such  as  its  outstanding 
Voice  of  Democracy  competition  and, 
generally,  in  reminding  us  that  in 
Webster's  words  "eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty."  We  all  know,  as 
well,  that  a  national  organization  is 
only  as  strong  as  the  individuals  who 
make  up  its  posts.  And  its  posts  and 
their  committees  are  only  as  strong  as 
those  few  outstanding  men  who  are 
willing  to  assume  the  hard  work— not 
only  the  glamorous  major  assignments 
but  the  hard,  seemingly  endless  day  to 
day  chores.  Without  such  men  no 
great  organization  could  exist. 

One  such  man  is  my  friend  and  col- 
league in  veteran's  affairs,  Bill  Smith. 
It  will  be  my  honor,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
join  his  family,  comrades,  friends,  and 
neighbors  in  paying  tribute  to  him 
this  Saturday  evening  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure as  well  to  bring  his  outstanding  ef- 
forts to  the  attention  of  my  friends 
and  colleagues  here  in  the  House.* 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7,  1984 
•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  address  an  issue  of  vital  con- 
cern to  our  national  priorities  in  1984: 
The  question  of  American  industrial 
competitiveness.  The  challenge  of 
greater  productivity  growth  is  of  su- 
preme importance  to  America's  future. 
Americans  have  witnessed  declines  in 
U.S.  industrial  strength  and  must 
come  face  to  face  with  the  hard  reality 
that  something  must  be  done  about 
managerial  techniques  if  our  Nation  is 
to  remain  a  world  economic  leader. 

From  1948  to  1968.  productivity  in 
the  private  economy  had  risen  at  an 
average  rate  of  about  3  percent  a  year, 
providing  the  American  people  with 
one  of  the  highest  standards  of  living 
in  the  world.  But  after  1968,  that  rate 
began  dropping.  By  1979  and  1980,  it 
had  actually  turned  negative  as  infla- 
tion and  interest  rates  soared. 

From  this,  there  is  no  single,  all-en- 
compassing solution  for  increased  pro- 
ductivity. Japan,  however,  may  be 
used  as  a  model  for  American  corpo- 
rations to  begin  this  task.  Increasing- 
ly, since  World  War  II.  Japanese  prod- 
ucts have  experienced  phenomenal 
success  in  international  markets. 
Japan's  ability  to  supply  high  quality, 
low  priced  goods  is  founded  upon  the 
special  characteristics  of  the  Japanese 
people,  coupled  with  unique  Japanese 
management  techniques.  The  practice 
of  making  decisions  by  consensus  and 
a  strong  group  orientation  have  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  Japanese 
management  techniques.  Consequent- 
ly, the  combination  of  Japanese  cul- 
ture and  the  system  of  management 
that  has  been  so  instrumental  in  in- 
ducing workers  to  be  loyal,  hardwork- 
ing, and  proud  of  the  quality  of  work 
life,  has  resulted  in  highly  productive 
and  competitive  industries, 

American  corporations  should  follow 
the  Japanese  example  and  try  to  dis- 
solve the  traditional  acrimony  be- 
tween labor  and  management.  They 
must  look  at  the  rewards  in  efficiency 
and  productivity  of  the  cooperative  re- 
lations between  workers  and  managers 
in  Japan,  This  amounts  to  a  redefini- 
tion of  self-interest  by  both  labor  and 
management,  the  belief  that  each  side 
must  be  more  flexible  in  dealing  with 
the  other  to  meet  the  challenge  of  for- 
eign competition.  This  participative 
characteristic  of  management  is  fairly 
new  in  the  United  States  but  has  a 
long  history  in  Japan. 

We  must  bring  back  the  competitive 
spirit  which  led  America  to  its  position 
of  leadership  and  which,  significantly, 
now  so  dominates  and  propels  the  Jap- 
anese economy.  With  these  thoughts 
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in  mind,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
today's  Record,  a  copy  of  an  article 
from  People  magazine. 

The  article  follows: 
How  Has  Japan  Overtaken  America?  The 

Fault,  Says  One  Expert,  Lies  Not  in  Oitr 

Cars,  But  in  Ourselves 

Its  119  million  people  are  squeezed  precar- 
iously onto  four  Pacific  islands  virtually 
devoid  of  natural  resources.  Much  of  its  in- 
dustrial base  was  reduced  to  rubble  by  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  Yet  in  less  than  40 
years  Japan  has  become  the  world's  second 
greatest  economic  power,  rivaling  the 
United  States  in  steel,  producing  an  ever-in- 
creasing variety  of  high-quality  consumer 
goods  and  even  surpassing  the  U.S.  in  elec- 
tronics and  in  auto  production.  In  the  eco- 
nomically troubled  U.S.  and  Europe,  angry 
calls  for  protectionist  strictures  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  sense  of  awe  at  Japan's 
efficiency.  Still,  the  question  remains:  How 
much  of  its  success  is  based  on  ingenious 
managerial  techniques  and  how  much  on 
the  unique  Japanese  character? 

This  question  and  others  are  addressed  by 
Robert  C.  Christopher  in  his  book  The  Jap- 
anese Mind:  The  Goliath  Explained  (Linden 
Press/Simon  &  Schuster.  $16.95).  A  former 
editor  at  TIME  and  Newsweek,  Christopher, 
59,  has  been  fascinated  by  Japan  since  his 
arrival  there  as  a  Japanese-language  officer 
in  the  U.S.  Occupation  forces  in  Septeml>er 
1945.  "I  returned  there  for  a  second  tour  of 
Army  duty  in  the  Korean  War  and  from  the 
mid-1960s  on  have  visited  the  country 
almost  annually,"  says  Christopher.  Now 
living  in  Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  he  is  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  annual  Pulitzer  Prizes.  With 
Assistant  Editor  Joshua  Hammer,  he  dis- 
cussed what  can  be  borrowed  from  Japan— 
and  what  can't  be. 

Is  the  Japanese  mind  really  much  differ- 
ent from  the  American  mind? 

Absolutely.  The  Japanese  are  profoundly 
group-oriented.  They  have  a  far  greater 
sense  of  loyalty  to  the  institutions  they 
serve  than  Americans  do.  In  Japan,  people 
join  a  company  and  stay  all  their  working 
lives.  They  feel,  and  are  made  to  feel,  that 
the  company's  success  rests  squarely  on 
their  efforts.  Furthermore,  the  notion  that 
you  can  achieve  success  outside  the  group 
context  is  utterly  alien  to  them.  A  middle 
manager  for  a  very  important  corporation 
has  far  more  prestige  than  a  guy  who  start- 
ed and  runs  his  own  small  or  medium-size 
business,  even  though  the  latter  may  be 
wealthier  and  more  powerful.  To  be  differ- 
ent is  dangerous  and  regarded  with  great 
disfavor. 

What  accounts  for  this  group  mentality? 

Historically,  you  had  a  large  group  of 
people  occupying  a  number  of  small  islands 
with  very  limited  natural  resources.  People 
were  forced  to  ban  together  in  support 
groups  to  make  sure  everything  was  equita- 
bly distributed.  The  Japanese  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  assert  their  individuality  be- 
cause the  possibility  just  wasn't  there,  eco- 
nomically or  physically. 
'  So  a  shared  sense  of  vulnerability  is  a  key 
factor  in  the  Japanese  success? 

Yes.  Japanese  labor  doesn't  need  to  be 
persuaded  that  iu  interests  and  those  of  the 
corporation  are  inextricably  bound  up  with 
each  other.  If  a  union  has  to  choose  be- 
tween wage  increases  and  a  health  cash  flow 
for  the  company,  it  will  opt  for  the  cash 
flow.  The  success  of  the  company  is  seen  as 
the  key  to  survival. 

How  does  management  cultivate  that 
sense  of  individual  loyalty? 
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Japan's  big  modern  companies  instinctive- 
ly regard  themselves  as  being  responsible 
for  the  economic  and  psychic  well-being  of 
their  workers.  They  do  such  things  as  fur- 
nish housing  for  single  employees,  help 
married  employees  acquire  housing,  sell 
land  to  them  below  market  prices,  provide 
low-interest  loans,  educational  l)enefits  for 
employees'  children,  and  all  sorts  of  medical 
and  recreational  facilities,  and  sponsor 
group  outings.  In  general,  they  play  a  much 
more  active  role  in  the  whole  life  of  the  em- 
ployee than  American  firms  do. 

How  does  management  structure  differ 
from  that  of  U.S.  corporations? 

Radically.  In  almost  all  Japanese  compa- 
nies, no  executive  decision  is  arrived  at  until 
everyone  down  to  middle-management  level 
and  below  has  been  given  a  chance  to  pass 
on  it.  I  had  a  friend  who  for  years  was  the 
top  man  at  a  Japanese  shipping  line.  When- 
ever he  had  an  idea  he  wanted  to  effect,  one 
of  his  practices  was  to  drop  down  to  the 
company  cafeteria  at  lunchtime  and  float 
the  idea  very  tentatively  in  front  of  people 
four,  five  or  six  rungs  down  the  ladder.  In 
due  course  it  would  come  back  up  the  ladder 
to  him  and  be  presented  as  the  judgment  of 
all  the  people  below.  And  the  consensus  ap- 
proach shows  itself  in  union-management 
relations  too.  It's  quite  common  for  manage- 
ment to  meet  at  regular  intervals  with 
union  leadership.  When  the  time  comes  for 
contract  negotiations,  union  leaders  have  a 
very  clear  idea  of  what  the  company's  finan- 
cial re.sources  are. 

But  does  that  "team  "  approach  extend  all 
the  way  down  the  ladder? 

Japanese  executives  are  not  nearly  as 
remote  from  people  on  the  production  line 
as  U.S.  executives  are.  Most  of  them  will  tell 
you  they  started  out  on  the  production  line 
themselves— if  only  for  a  token  three  or 
four  months.  If  a  chief  executive  doesn't 
have  a  lunch  date,  it's  typical  for  him  to  go 
to  the  cafeteria  to  see  how  his  workers  are 
doing.  In  the  U.S..  that  would  sound  like  a 
publicity  gimmick.  I've  met  many  Japanese 
executives  who  have  spent  time  in  this 
country  express  astonishment  at  what  they 
regard  as  the  arrogance  of  the  American  ex- 
ecutive. 

How  have  the  Japanese  managed  to  sur- 
pass the  U.S.  in  research  and  development? 

I  think  the  key  is  the  difference  in  the 
nature  of  ownership  in  Japan  and  the  U.S. 
A  great  many  Japanese  companies  belong  to 
loose  confederations,  such  as  Mitsui  or  Mit- 
subishi. They  are  controlled  not  by  outside 
investors  but  by  other  firms  within  the 
same  group,  so  their  managers  are  answer- 
ing not  to  a  bunch  of  people  interested 
solely  in  seeing  stock  prices  go  up  but  to 
people  who  want  to  see  these  companies 
survive  long-term.  They're  much  readier  to 
make  investments  that  won't  pay  off  lor 
years.  The  Nippon  Electric  Company,  for  in- 
stance, made  heavy  investments  in  the  semi- 
conductor business,  but  it  was  13  years 
l)efore  they  made  a  profit  from  it.  No  pub- 
licly owned  American  company  would  carry 
such  a  major  investment  for  so  long  with  no 
return.  Any  guy  who  tried  would  get  his 
head  handed  to  him. 

Yet  U.S.  corporations  have  had  the  capital 
for  such  reinvestment.  What  have  they 
done  with  it? 

Some  of  it  went  for  inflated  wages,  which 
I  believe  were  not  justified  by  any  increase 
in  productivity.  A  lot  of  it  went  into  ■ag- 
glomeration." The  steel  industry  took  cap- 
ital and  bought  shopping  centers  and  oil 
companies  instead  of  modernizing  its  steel- 
production  facilities.  Then  take  a  look  at 
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the  semiconductor  business.  The  U.S.s  ini- 
tial impulse  was  to  get  cheap  Third  World 
labor  to  build  the  semiconductor  chips.  The 
Japanese  made  machines  to  produce  them. 
That  involved  a  costly  investment  initially, 
but  those  machines  are  far  less  fallible  than 
humans.  The  Japanese  just  swept  the 
market  because  of  the  reliability  of  their 
semiconductors. 

Has  American  workmanship  also  suffered? 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  changing  social 
climate,  including  a  far  greater  emphasis  on 
immediate  self-gratification,  the  pride 
Americans  took  in  their  work  diminished. 
Workers  got  sloppy  and  careless.  Again, 
though,  it  comes  back  to  management. 
American  managers  tend  to  treat  workers  as 
interchangeable  parts.  Astonishingly,  a 
Yankelovich  poll  showed  that  American 
workers  privately  subscribe  to  the  work 
ethic  more  strongly  than  the  Japanese.  But 
they  don't  feel  they  get  a  chance  to  practice 
it  because  they're  not  motivated  by  Ameri- 
can managers. 

Why  not? 

Lots  of  reasons.  But  the  primary  one  is 
the  remoteness  of  managers  from  workers. 
Managers  increasing  tend  to  be  MBAs  with 
no  real  experience  making  anything.  They 
think  marketing  is  a  substitute  for  produc- 
tion. You  get  all  these  youngsters  out  of 
business  school  stepping  into  highly  paid, 
responsible  jobs.  They  get  a  sense  of  being 
in  a  special  class,  whereas  in  Japan  the  man- 
agement class  traditionally  comes  up 
through  the  ranks.  Also,  the  starting  wage 
for  a  college  graduate  in  Japan  is  not  much 
higher  than  for  a  high  school  grad.  So  you- 
don't  create  those  instant  class  distinctions. 

So  what  can  we  learn  from  the  Japanese? 

There  are  a  lot  of  techniques  that  can  be 
adopted  profitably.  We  could  easily  make 
constant  minor  improvements  in  our  manu- 
facturing plants.  Theoretically,  we  should 
be  able  to  make  heavier  investments  in  tech- 
nology, too.  though  there  are  limitations  on 
that  because  of  the  nature  of  stockholder 
ownership  in  the  U.S.  and  the  need  for  get- 
ling  money  back  quickly.  That's  hard  to 
change  without  strong  management.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  are  a  number  of  psychologi- 
cal techniques  we  cannot  adopt.  As  a  Japa- 
nese friend  once  said,  "There's  no  way 
you're  going  to  get  individualistic  Americans 
to  behave  like  group-oriented  Japanese." 

What  about  projects  like  the  Nissan  plant 
in  Smyrna.  Tenn.,  where  American  workers 
are  being  exposed  to  Japanese  management 
techniques? 

Until  now.  virtually  all  Japanese  compa- 
nies that  have  come  to  the  U.S.  have  operat- 
ed on  a  relatively  small  scale— 1.000  employ- 
ees or  fewer.  They  have  located  them.selves 
in  Middle  American  communities  like 
Smyrna,  where  the  traditional  work  ethic  is 
still  very  strong.  I  question  very  much,  as  do 
many  Japanese,  whether  the  whole  complex 
of  Japanese  management  techiques  can  be 
applied  in  a  big  American  plant  whose  work- 
ers are  heavily  unionized. 

For  example,  when  Chrysler  was  at  its 
nadir,  it  offered  its  workers,  instead  of  a 
wage  increase,  a  profit-sharing  deal,  which 
as  it  turned  out  would  have  been  a  lot  better 
for  them.  But  the  minute  Chrysler  showed  a 
profit,  the  workers  repudiated  the  plan  and 
were  right  back  pounding  on  the  door  de- 
manding parity  in  wages  with  Pord  and  GM. 
Whether  Chrysler  can  afford  that  is  very 
doubtful. 

Is  there  any  way  to  get  American  labor 
and  management  working  together? 

The  single  most  important  thing  is  for 
American    managers    to    become    more    re- 
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spectful  of  workers.  They  have  to  instill  a 
sense  that  we're  all  In  this  together.  The 
Yankelovich  poll  showed  that  the  Japanese 
workers  were  far  more  convinced  that  the 
fruits  of  any  gain  in  productivity  would  go 
largely  to  them.  American  workers  think 
the  fruits  are  going  to  the  executives  and 
stockholders.  If  that  is  going  to  change. 
American  managers  must  demonstrate  gen- 
uine concern,  not  psychological  sleight  of 
hand,* 
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Tuesday,  February  7,  1984 
•  Mr,  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  smells 
like  gasoline.  It  tastes  like  gasoline.  It 
is  gasoline.  More  and  more  gasoline,  or 
similar  liquids,  are  being  found  in  the 
tapwater  of  American  households. 
Ground  water  provides  drinking  water 
to  half  the  American  people.  We  all 
know  how  essential  it  is.  yet  all  of  us 
are  familiar  with  individuals  in  our 
districts  whose  wells  have  been  con- 
taminated by  gasoline. 

The  problem  will  get  worse  before  it 
gets  better  as  more  and  more  old, 
buried  tanks  rust  through  and  leak 
their  contents  into  the  ground  water. 
What  is  the  scope  of  the  problem?  It  is 
estimated  that  1.4  million  under- 
ground tanks  in  the  United  States 
store  gasoline.  An  unknown  additional 
number  of  tanks  store  a  variety  of 
other  petroleum  products  and  other 
liquid  hydrocarbons.  Of  1.4  million  un- 
derground tanks  storing  gasoline,  ap- 
proximately 85  percent  are  made  of 
steel  with  no  corrosion  protection  and 
were  buried  over  20  years  ago.  Some 
experts  estimate  that  75,000  to  100,000 
of  these  underground  gasoline  tanks 
may  currently  be  leaking  their  con- 
tents into  the  ground  and  ground 
water  supplies,  and  perhaps  350,000 
tanks  may  be  leaking  within  the  next 
5  years.  This  is  a  problem  of  national 
significance. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  or  even 
the  beginning  of  a  solution  is  not 
cheap.  But,  the  earlier  we  start  the 
identification  and  cleanup  process,  the 
cheaper  it  will  be.  The  longer  we  wait 
to  start,  the  more  tanks  will  rust 
through,  and  the  more  expensive 
cleanup  will  be.  Waiting  is  the  most 
expensive  path.  Millions  of  people 
could  be  affected. 

I  have  just  introduced  H.R.  4761, 
which  provides  for  relief,  cleanup,  and 
for  preventative  standards  to  be  set  by 
EPA  for  existing  and  future  buried 
tanks. 

My  bill  will  tackle  this  problem  in 
two  different  ways.  First,  it  amends 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability 
Act  of  1980— Superfund— to  give  the 
EPA  the  authority  to  clean  up  gaso- 
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line  leaks  which  have  occurred  from 
underground  storage  tanks  and  makes 
fund  moneys  available  for  these  clean- 
up or  other  assistance  activities. 

The  authority  available  to  EPA  in- 
cludes the  ability  to  take  actions  that 
are  necessary  to  prevent,  minimize,  or 
mitigate  damage  to  the  public  health 
or  welfare  or  to  the  environment,  such 
as  provision  of  alternate  water  sup- 
plies, temporary  evacuation  and  hous- 
ing of  threatened  individuals.  In  those 
situations,  EPA  would  be  authorized 
under  Superfund  to  spend  up  to  $1 
million  for  each  leaking  storage  tank. 
Long-term  remedies  such  as  ground 
water  cleanup  also  will  be  available. 

The  money  for  these  cleanup  activi- 
ties will  come  from  the  Superfund 
trust  fund,  a  $1.6  billion  fund  assessed 
through  a  tax  on  oil  and  chemical 
feedstocks.  And  in  these  cases  where  a 
responsible  party  can  be  identified,  my 
bill  gives  the  EPA  the  authority  to  re- 
cover cleanup  costs  from  them.  Super- 
fund  liability  provisions  would  be 
available  for  the  Agency  to  use  against 
all  responsible  parties  who  have 
caused  or  contributed  to  these  leaks. 

It  is  my  intention  that  the  Agency 
use  these  liability  provisions  in  an 
evenhanded  way  so  that  responsible 
parties  pay  their  fair  share  for  dam- 
ages that  has  occurred. 

The  second  approach  my  bill  takes 
toward  solving  this  problem  is  to  re- 
quire the  EPA  to  establish  general 
standards  applicable  to  new  and  exist- 
ing underground  storage  tanks  used 
for  commercial  or  governmental  pur- 
poses. These  standards  may  include  a 
wide  variety  of  factors  addressing  the 
location,  design,  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  the  tanks  as 
well  as  monitoring,  testing,  financial 
responsibility,  inspection,  and  correc- 
tive action  for  such  tanks.  In  addition, 
I  have  directed  the  EPA  to  evaluate 
residential  tanks  as  well.  That  study  is 
to  be  completed  within  1  year  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  my  bill. 

Another  important  feature  of  my 
bill  is  that  individual  permits  would 
not  necessarily  be  required  for  each 
tank.  Rather,  the  EPA  Administrator 
is  given  the  discretion  to  set  up  a 
permit  program  where  he  decides  one 
is  necessary.  An  example  of  this  would 
be  where  specific  factors— for  example 
soil  conditions,  type  of  tank,  years  in 
ground,  moisture,  and  other  environ- 
mental factors— should  be  taken  into 
account.  Otherwise  the  Administrator 
can  implement  the  standards  set  forth 
as  a  result  of  this  bill  directly. 

Since  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
the  States  be  involved  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  in  handling  the 
regulation  of  these  underground 
tanks,  my  bill  gives  EPA  the  authority 
to  approve  State  programs  to  operate 
in  lieu  of  the  Federal  program.  I  hope 
that  the  States  will  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  establish  their  own 
programs. 
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The  bill  has  several  self-enforcing 
features  which  will  work  to  help  cor- 
rect the  situation.  In  addition  to  direct 
regulatory  features  they  are:  first,  fi- 
nancial responsibility  or  an  insurance 
requirement  on  buried  gasoline  or 
liquid  hydrocarbon  tanks;  second,  the 
ability  of  suppliers  of  gasoline  to  deny 
product  to  owner  unless  there  is  com- 
pliance with  standards  set  by  EPA  as  a 
result  of  this  bill.  There  are  simply  too 
many  buried  tanks  out  there  to  in- 
clude all  of  them  in  the  Federal 
Agency  permitting  process.  Some  indi- 
vidual tanks  may  already  be  safe. 

Finally,  this  bill  provides  a  $60  mil- 
lion authorization  for  3  years— 1985- 
87— to  be  utilized  by  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  in  carrying  out 
the  requirements  of  the  bill.  This  is  a 
generous  authorization,  which  should 
provide  more  than  adequate  funds  for 
doing  the  tasks  required  by  the  bill. 
Lack  of  prompt  action  at  this  time  will 
only  further  compound  the  problem 
and  make  eventual  cleanup  vastly 
more  difficult  and  expensive. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  under- 
score the  importance  of  addressing 
this  emerging  national  environmental 
problem.  As  part  of  my  initiative  to 
help  solve  this  problem.  I  will  be  work- 
ing closely  with  State  and  local  offi- 
cials to  insure  coordination  with  the 
Federal  officials. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  today  be- 
cause I  believe  it  takes  a  strong,  com- 
prehensive approach  to  resolving  this 
crisis.  It  provides  for  both  cleanup  au- 
thority for  environmental  contamina- 
tion that  has  occurred;  it  addresses 
the  problem  of  existing  inground 
tanks;  and  it  insures  that  future  prob- 
lems do  not  occur  by  requiring  that 
new  underground  storage  tanks  be 
safe. 

I  believe  this  legislation  provides  a 
framework  for  a  successful  resolution 
of  an  urgent  national  problem,  and  I 
intend  to  press  forward  for  its  prompt 
enactment. 
Text  of  the  bill  follows; 
H.R, 4761 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Response,  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  (Superfund)  to  pro- 
vide for  removal,  remedial  action,  and  li- 
ability with  respect  to  gasoline  and  other 
liquid  hydrocarbons  which  leak  from  cer- 
tain underground  storage  tanks  and  to  es- 
tablish standards  to  prevent  releases  from 
such  tanks  into  the  environment,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Leaking  Underground  Storage  Tank  Liabil- 
ity and  Standards  Act  of  1984  ". 

AMENDMENT  OF  CERCLA 

Sec.  2,  (a)  Definition  of  Underground 
Storage  Tank.— Section  101  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  and  the  end  of  para- 
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graph  (31),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (32)  and  sul)stitutlng  •; 
and"  and  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"(33)  "underground  storage  tank'  means  a 
tank  which  is  located  partially  or  wholly  un- 
derground." 

(b)  Definition  of  Hazardous  Substance.— 
Section  101(14)  of  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Response,  Compensation,  and  Li- 
ability Act  of  1980  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and  (P)"  and  substituting 
",(P)". 

(2)  striking  out  ""Control  Act."  and  substi- 
tuting "Control  Act.  and  (G)  gasoline  and 
other  liquid  hydrocarbons  which  are  stored 
in  an  underground  storage  tank  from  which 
there  is  a  release  or  threatened  release.": 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "The  term  does  not  in- 
clude petroleum"  and  substituting  ""Except 
as  provided  in  subparagraph  (G),  the  term 
does  not  include". 

STANDARDS  FOR  UNDERGROUND  STORAGE  TANKS 
USED  FOR  STORAGE  OF  HAZARDOUS  SUB- 
STANCES. INCLUDING  GASOLINE  OR  OTHER 
liquid  HYDROCARBONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Standards.— Not  later  than  12 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Administrator")  shall  pro- 
mulgate regulations  establishing  perform- 
ance standards,  applicable  to  owners  and  op- 
erators of  underground  storage  tanks  used 
for  the  storage  of  hazardous  substances,  in- 
cluding gasoline  or  other  liquid  hydrocar- 
bons, in  order  to  prevent  releases  into  the 
environment  for  the  operational  life  of  the 
lank.  Such  regulations  shall  apply  only  to 
underground  storage  tanks  which  are  locat- 
ed on  property  used  primarily  for  commer- 
cial or  governmental  purposes.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall,  where  appropriate,  distin- 
guish in  such  standards  between  require- 
ments appropriate  for  new  tanks  and  for 
tanks  in  existence  on  the  date  of  promulga- 
tion of  the  standards.  Such  standards  shall 
include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to.  require- 
ments respecting— 

( 1 )  the  location,  design,  and  construction 
of  such  tanks: 

(2)  contingency  plans  for  effective  action 
to  minimize  releases  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances, including  gasoline  or  other  liquid 
hydrocarbons,  from  such  tanks: 

(3)  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  such 
tanks: 

(4)  financial  responsibility: 

(5)  monitoring  or  testing  of  such  tanks 
and  the  surrounding  environment: 

(6)  corrective  action  in  the  event  of  a  re- 
lease of  any  hazardous  substance,  including 
gasoline  or  other  liquid  hydrocarbons,  from 
such  a  tank: 

(7)  recordkeeping  and  reporting;  and 

(8)  closure  or  removal  of  the  tank  at  the 
end  of  its  operational  life. 

(b)  Implementation  and  Enforcement.— 
The  Administrator  may  promulgate,  and 
make  effective  in  accordance  with  section 
3010  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  regu- 
lations to  implement  the  standards  of  sub- 
section (a)  or  the  Administrator  may  estab- 
lish a  permit  program  to  implement  such 
standards  where  he  finds  that  such  a  permit 
program  is  necessary  for  such  purposes.  If 
the  Administrator  makes  such  a  determina- 
tion, any  person  or  category  of  piersons  who 
stores  any  hazardous  substance,  including 
gasoline  or  any  other  liquid  hydrocarbon,  in 
an  underground  storage  tank  located  on 
property  used  primarily  for  commercial  or 
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governmental  purposes  may  be  required  to 
have  a  permit  for  such  storage  in  order  to 
assure  compliance  with  such  standards. 

(c)  Application  or  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  Provisions— The  provisions  of  section 
300«  and  3007  of  Subtitle  C  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act.  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (c)  of  section  3008  of 
such  subtitle,  the  provisions  of  section  3009 
of  such  subtitle,  the  provisions  of  section 
3010(b)  of  such  subtitle  the  provisions  of 
section  6001  of  such  Act.  and  the  provisions 
of  subtitle  G  of  such  Act.  shall  apply  to  the 
program  and  requirements  established 
under  this  section  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  provisions  apply  to  the  hazardous 
waste  regulatory  program  established  under 
subtitle  C  of  such  Act.  For  purposes  of  ap 
plying  such  provisions  to  the  program  and 
requirements  established  under  this  Act. 
the  term  hazardous  substance,  including 
gasoline  or  other  liquid  hydrocarbons  shall 
be  substituted  for  the  term  hazardous 
waste"  when  used  in  such  provisions. 

(d)  Defense  to  Other  Supply  Require- 
MCNTS.— If.  upon  the  request  of  any  person 
supplying  any  hazardous  substance,  includ- 
ing gasoline  or  other  liquid  hydrocarbons,  to 
any  underground  storage  tank,  the  owner  or 
operator  of  any  underground  storage  tank 
fails  or  refuses  to  provide  to  such  supplier 
appropriate  evidence  of  compliance  with  the 
stanards  established  under  this  section, 
such  failure  or  refusal  shall  constitute  a  de- 
fense  to  any   enforcement   action   brought 
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under  any  other  authority  of  law  to  require 
such  supplier  to  deliver  any  hazardous  sub- 
stance, including  gasoline  or  other  liquid  hy- 
drocarbons, to  such  tank.  For  purposes  of 
this  sul)section.  any  permit  issued  for  a  tank 
under  this  section  or  any  other  certification 
of  compliance  under  this  section,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  shall  consti- 
tute appropriate  e /idence  of  compliance 
with  such  standards. 

(e)  Criminal  Penalty.— Any  person  who 
knowingly  commits  a  material  violation  or 
omission  with  respect  to  any  requirement 
established  by  the  Administrator  under  this 
section  shall,  if  such  violation  or  omission 
results  in  a  release  or  threatened  release  of 
any  hazardous  substance,  including  gasoline 
or  other  liquid  hydrocarbon,  from  an  under- 
ground storage  tank  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $50,000  for  each  day  of  viola- 
tion, or  to  imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed 
two  years,  or  both. 

if)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  The  term  "underground  storage  tank" 
means  a  tank  which  is  located  wholly  or 
partially  underground. 

(2)  The  term  hazardous  substance"  has 
the  meaning  provided  by  section  101(14)  of 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse. Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980.  as  amended  by  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(g)  Authorization. -There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  more  than 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  period  1985 
through  1987  to  carry  out  this  section.  Not 
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more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  any  such  fiscal  year  may  be 
used  to  make  grants  to  the  States  for  pur- 
poses of  assisting  the  States  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  programs  to 
carry  out  this  section.  Such  State  programs 
shall  be  carried  out  in  the  same  manner  as 
required  with  respect  to  State  programs 
under  section  3006  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act.  and  funds  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  States  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  section  3011  of 
that  Act. 

<h)  Residental  Underground  Storage 
TANKS.-Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall  conduct  a  study  regarding  un- 
derground storage  tanks  which  are  located 
on  residential  property  and  which  are  used 
for  the  storage  of  hazardous  substances  (in- 
cluding gasoline  or  other  liquid  hydrocar- 
bons). Such  study  shall  include  estimates  of 
the  number  and  location  of  such  tanks  and 
an  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  there 
may  be  releases  or  threatened  releases  from 
such  tanks  into  the  environment.  Upon 
completion  of  the  study,  the  Administrator 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  containing  the  results  of 
the  study  and  recommendations  respecting 
whether  or  not  such  tanks  which  are  locat- 
ed on  residential  property  should  be  subject 
to  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section.* 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  6,  1984) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Robert  W.  Kasten.  Jr.,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Loving  Father,  we  remember  Sena- 
tor Leahy,  his  family  and  especially 
his  mother,  in  the  loss  of  his  beloved 
father.  Fill  their  hearts  with  Thy 
peace  and  comfort.  We  remember  also 
Senator  Evans  in  the  loss  of  his  broth- 
er and  pray  Thou  wilt  console  the 
family  and  especially  the  widow  with 
Your  gracious  love. 

Almighty  God.  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  Universe  from  whom  comes  all  au- 
thority and  all  power,  we  pray  for  Thy 
blessing  and  guidance  as  the  Senate 
faces  these  next  3  busy  days.  We 
thank  Thee  for  our  leaders.  Senator 
Baker,  and  Senator  Byrd,  and  we  ask 
that  Thou  wilt  give  them  wisdom, 
strength,  and  patience  as  they  steer 
the  Senate  through  the  work  that 
ought  to  be  completed  before  recess. 

Help  the  Senate  to  avoid  superfluous 
issues  that  retard  rather  than  advance 
progress.  Free  the  Senators  from  ex- 
traneous matters  that  interrupt  and 
force  them  to  digress  from  essential 
activities.  Free  them  from  anxiety  and 
discouragement  and  help  their  hearts 
and  minds  to  be  open  to  divine  direc- 
tion. 

We  thank  Thee  Lord  for  hard  work- 
ing staffs  whose  tireless  labors  behind 
the  scenes  support  the  Senators  in  get- 
ting the  job  done.  Bless  them  in  their 
commitment  and  faithfulness.  We  ask 
this  in  the  name  of  Him  who  finished 
the  work  He  came  to  Earth  to  do. 
Amen. 


Wisconsin,   to   perform   the   duties   of   the 
Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  KASTEN  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  8,  1984. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Robert  W. 
Kasten.  Jr..  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 


EXPRESSIONS  OF  SYMPATHY  TO 
SENATORS  LEAHY  AND  EVANS 
AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  with  I  am  sure  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  and  our  distinguished 
Chaplain  in  extending  our  sympathies 
to  Senator  Leahy  and  his  family  on 
the  passing  of  his  father,  and  Senator 
Evans  and  his  family  on  the  passing  of 
his  brother. 

I  have  often  said,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  in  many  ways  is  a  family 
and  more  tightly  knit  than  many 
people  realize.  We  live  together  daily. 
We  interact  as  a  relatively  small 
group.  We  deal  with  difficult  issues. 
We  must  contain  our  concerns  and 
anger  so  that  the  Senate  does  the  peo- 
ple's business. 

So,  Mr.  President,  when  one  of  us 
suffers  a  loss  or  a  grave  illness  vr 
other  anguish  and  pain,  it  gives  us  all 
more  pain  than  might  otherwise  be 
suspected.  I  know  these  things  first- 
hand, Mr.  President,  because  I  have 
experienced  loss  and  grief  from  the 
loss  of  family  members  in  two  cases, 
losses  of  members  of  this  kind,  one  in 
the  Senate  and  one  in  the  House.  So  I 
share  with  Senator  Leahy  and  Senator 
Evans  a  personal  understanding  of  the 
grief  that  they  are  experiencing  and  I 
extend  to  them  a  special  understand- 
ing that  this  Senate  family  can  offer. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
today,  there  will  be  special  orders  in 
favor  of  three  Senators  after  the 
leader  time  has  been  claimed  or  yield- 
ed back.  The  special  orders  are,  as 
usual,  for  not  more  than  15  minutes  in 
length.  Authority  was  granted  on  yes- 
terday for  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Sasser, 
to  utilize  15  minutes  of  special  time  in 
favor  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Senator  Byrd. 


After  the  execution  of  the  special 
orders,  Mr.  President,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  go  not  past  the 
hour  of  12:30  p.m.,  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  5  min- 
utes each. 

After  the  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness has  expired  or  has  been  closed, 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business,  which  is  S. 
1765,  the  death  penalty  bill.  A  cloture 
motion  has  been  filed  against  further 
debate  on  the  bill  itself. 

I  urge  Senators  who  may  have 
amendments  to  that  bill  to  come  to 
the  floor  and  offer  them  today.  We 
should  not  simply  stand  by  and  wait 
for  the  cloture  vote,  because  if  cloture 
is  invoked— and  I  very  much  hope  that 
it  will  be— then  only  amendments  that 
qualify  under  the  rules  will  be  eligible. 
So  I  urge  Senators  to  use  today  to 
offer  their  amendments.  I  do  expect 
rollcall  votes  today. 

If  we  have  a  break  in  the  course  of 
the  day  in  the  debate  on  the  death 
penalty  bill  or  amendments  to  it,  the 
leadership  on  this  side  will  consult 
with  the  leadership  on  the  other  side 
with  the  view  to  try  to  find  something 
else  worthwhile  for  the  Senate  to  do. 
One  bill  that  might  be  taken  up  today, 
if  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  is 
the  career  criminal  bill.  It  would  re- 
quire unanimous  consent  to  do  that, 
but  it  is  a  good  time  to  do  that  if  there 
is  a  break  in  the  proceedings.  I  would 
urge  those  who  are  interested  in  that 
measure  to  consider  whether  we  might 
set  aside  30  minutes  or  1  hour  to  do 
that  bill  during  the  course  of  the  day. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  be  in  session 
today  as  long  as  necessary  to  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  Senators,  perhaps 
beyond  the  usual  recess  hour  of  6 
o'clock.  But  I  do  expect  it  to  be  a  full 
day,  and,  once  again,  I  do  expect  roll- 
call  votes  today. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  still  negotiat- 
ing on  a  time  that  might  be  estab- 
lished by  unanimous  consent  for  the 
cloture  vote  to  occur  tomorrow.  If  we 
do  not  succeed  with  that,  the  cloture 
vote  will  occur  1  hour  after  the  Senate 
convenes.  But  I  would  like  to  make  it 
later  than  that  if  possible  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  perhaps  other  Sen- 
ators as  well.  I  will  try  to  have  a  fur- 
ther announcement  on  that  and  per- 
haps a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
make  later  in  the  day. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  allocated  to  the  dis- 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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tinguished  minority  leader  under  the 
standing  order  may  be  reserved  for  his 
use  at  any  time  during  this  day. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
DuREMBERGER)  is  here.  He  has  the  first 
special  order.  We  have  already  provid- 
ed for  leader  time  to  be  reserved.  I 
now  yield  back  my  time  with  the  hope 
that  the  Chair  may  recognize  Senator 
DuRENBERGER  to  proceed  under  the 
special  order. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
DURENBERGER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


GEORGE  THISS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  join  the  Chaplain  this  morning 
and  the  majority  leader  in  sharing 
with  our  colleagues.  Pat  Leahy  and 
Dan  Evans,  the  grief  that  they  feel  in 
the  loss  of  a  loved  one. 

On  December  2.  1983.  in  the  middle 
of  the  recess  period.  I  lost  a  very  good 
friend  and  the  State  of  Minnesota  lost 
an  outstanding  public  servant.  George 
Thiss.  who  was  my  chief  of  staff,  died 
of  a  heart  attack,  very  suddenly. 

George  was  the  kind  of  person  who 
is  impossible  to  describe  to  those  who 
did  not  know  him.  You  can  list  all  his 
accomplishments,  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  a  variety  of  public  and  private 
organizations  and  the  tributes  he 
earned  in  his  community,  but  all  of 
that  only  tells  you  a  little  bit  about 
who  George  Thiss  really  was. 

Above  all.  he  was  a  person  who  cared 
for  other  people.  He  always  saw  the 
good  in  everyone.  He  was  always  there 
to  help  a  person,  not  just  with  his  time 
but  with  his  ideas,  his  concern  and  his 
love. 

He  was  a  devoted  husband  and  an 
ideal  father.  Anyone  who  saw  George 
relate  to  his  two  sons.  Chuck  and 
Mark,  walked  away  with  a  deep  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  what  par- 
enting means. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  miss 
George.  But  I  also  cannot  tell  you  how- 
happy  I  am  that  I  had  the  opportunity 
in  my  lifetime  to  know  a  person  like 
George  Thiss  and  to  work  closely  with 
him  on  projects  that  meant  a  great 
deal  to  both  of  us. 

Throughout  his  lifetime  George 
shared  everything  he  had  with  every- 
one he  touched.  One  of  the  many 
things  that  struck  me  was  that  every- 
one who  remembered  George  remem- 
bered a  different  quality— he  had 
touched  everyone,  each  in  a  different 
way. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
the  memories  of  George  with  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  articles  from  the  December  3 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  and  the 
December  3  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
along  with  the  memorial  to  George 
Thiss.  be  included  in  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Memorial  Service  for  George  Raymond 

Thiss 
Many  commentators  and  writers  today  ex- 
press deep  concern  over  the  terrific  pace  at 
which  our  world  and  society  seem  to  be 
mo%'ing.  Events  come  and  pass  by  so  quickly. 
There  is  hardly  time  for  any  thinking.  So 
many  important  matters  of  life  are  taken 
for  granted  and  pushed  aside.  Then  sudden- 
ly the  inevitable  realities  of  life  spring  forth 
and  cau.se  us  to  stop  for  a  moment  and 
ponder  about  our  existence,  our  very  nature, 
our  Creator. 

Death  is  one  of  the  realities  of  life  we 
tend  to  forget.  It  is  something  we  all  know 
we  must  one  day  face.  We  push  it  aside 
though  and  try  to  forget  it.  But  the  truth  of 
the  end  of  this  physical  life  keeps  coming 
forth  again  and  again  in  an  attempt  to 
remind  us  of  the  importance  of  what  we  do 
with  the  days  we  have. 

Our  period  of  life  is  comparatively  short 
when  seen  in  the  perspective  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years  of  history 
tiehind  us  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  that  stretch  ahead.  Yet  these  years 
are  vital  and  important  years  for  each  of  us. 
They  are  our  years.  They  belong  to  no  one 
else.  In  these  years  there  are  decisions  we 
must  make  and  these  decisions  determine 
our  present  and  our  future,  our  day  to  day 
existence  and  our  destiny. 

We  do  not  know  how  or  when  life  on  this 
earth  will  cease  to  exist  for  any  of  us.  But 
we  know  that  death  comes  to  all  people.  We 
do  not  know  exactly  what  lies  beyond  the 
grave.  Death's  door  is  really  a  large  question 
mark  in  many  ways.  Still  for  the  Christian 
this  does  not  present  a  problem  The  Bible 
does  not  specifically  define  what  eternity 
will  be  in  terms  of  material  things.  Yet  the 
Holy  Scripture  gives  us  all  the  information 
we  need.  For  we  are  told  that  God  has  pre- 
pared a  place  for  those  who  have  faith  and 
trust  in  Him. 

God  Almighty  though  is  a  reality  of  life 
we  sometimes  take  for  granted.  Yet  he  is 
always  there  when  we  need  him.  Not  only  at 
the  moment  of  death,  but  in  every  moment 
of  life.  Jesus  said.  "Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will 
give  you  rest."  What  a  comfort  and  strength 
the  fact  of  Christ's  presence  with  us  can  be 
in  time  of  sorrow  and  special  need.  Yet  the 
real  joy  comes  for  the  Christian  in  knowing 
that  the  Lord  is  present  in  every  moment  of 
life. 

A  loved  one.  a  dear  friend  has  died.  We 
gather  here  tonight  not  only  to  mourn  the 
loss,  but  also  to  celebrate  the  life,  to  share 
the  experience  and  rejoice  in  the  memories 
that  each  of  you  have  of  your  relationship 
with  George  Thiss.  I  cannot  share  those 
with  you.  I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
knowing  George.  But  I  do  know  and  have 
talked  with  the  people  who  were  most  close 
with  him  and  they  have  shared  with  me  the 
most  imEHDrtant  things  about  their  loved 
one.  With  their  permission.  I  share  some  of 
them  with  you. 

My  Dad  cared  about  people.  He  treated 
people  like  real  persons.  He  tried  always  to 


see  the  good  side  of  people.  He  didn't  dwell 
on  the  bad  things.  He  tried  to  do  a  good  job 
in  everything  he  did.  He  helped  us  with  our 
homework  so  that  we  could  learn.  He  made 
us  go  to  bed  so  we  could  get  our  rest.  He 
spent  time  with  us  and  did  important  things 
with  us.  things  that  were  important  to  us. 
like  playing  catch,  and  going  to  games  and 
coming  to  watch  us  play.  He  didn't  want  to 
move  away  because  then  he  wouldn't  have 
as  much  time  for  us.  He  kept  his  word. 
When  he  .said  he  would  do  something  you 
could  depend  upon  it.  He  would  do  it. 
Maybe  it  would  have  to  be  later,  but  he 
would  do  it.  He  was  a  caring  person,  but  he 
cared  for  us  first." 

As  a  result  of  these  words  from  Chuck  and 
Mark  about  their  Dad.  I  chose  the  passage 
from  St.  Paul's  letter  to  the  Philippians  to 
read  today.  I  read  it  again,  because  I  think 
St.  Paul's  directive  was  one  that  George 
Thiss  followed.  "Whatever  is  true,  whatever 
is  honorable,  whatever  is  just,  whatever  is 
pure,  whatever  is  lovely,  whatever  is  gra 
cious.  if  there  is  any  excellence,  if  there  is 
anything  worthy  of  praise,  think  about 
these  things." 

George  not  only  thought  about  that,  he 
followed  it  as  well  and  acted  upon  those 
words  and  ideas.  We  live  in  a  day  and  age 
where  there  is  much  spoken  of  and  written 
about  parenting.  One  of  our  problems  is 
that  there  is  far  more  talk  than  action.  It  is 
evident  to  me  from  the  life  and  character  of 
his  sons  that  George  was  a  father  who  put 
parenting  into  action,  not  just  in  his  rela- 
tionship with  his  sons,  not  ju.st  in  the  time 
he  spent  with  them,  but  also  in  the  example 
he  set  for  them.  He  not  only  cared  for  them. 
He  showed  them  how  important  it  is  in  life 
to  care  for  other  people  also. 

Each  of  you  here  this  evening  has  had 
your  life  touched  in  some  way  by  the  caring 
nature  of  George  Thiss.  He  has  shared  life 
experiences  with  you.  George  is  no  longer 
here  with  us.  His  journey  on  this  earth  has 
ended.  Although  that  saddens  his  sons  and 
they  will  miss  him  they  are  not  concerned 
atx)ut  him.  Again  I  quote  from  them. 

Dad  is  in  good  hands.  God  is  taking  care 
of  him.  Self  pity  won't  do  any  good,  besides. 
Dad  wouldn't  want  that.  We  know  he  had 
heart  problems.  I  am  glad  he  died  quickly. 
It  would  have  t>een  hard  on  him  to  have  to 
be  down  in  bed  and  be  sick  or  not  be  able  to 
be  up  and  around  and  doing  things  with  us. 
A  long  illness  would  have  l)een  rough  on 
him.  I  am  so  glad  he  did  not  have  to  go 
through  that.  He  is  in  heaven  now  and  we 
don't  have  to  worry  about  him." 

The  boys  speak  the  truth.  We  do  not  have 
to  worry  about  George.  And  from  what  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  about  George,  he 
would  not  want  you  to  be  sad  and  mourn 
about  him.  However,  for  many  of  you  the 
question  runs  through  your  mind.  What  can 
we  do?  What  can  we  do  to  honor  George? 
There  are  some  ways  in  which  you  can  re- 
member and  honor  George.  Follow  his  ex- 
ample in  your  own  life.  Are  there  ways  in 
which  you  can  be  a  more  caring  person?  Are 
there  people  around  you  who  need  the  con- 
cern that  you  could  offer.  Are  there  chil- 
dren, young  people  in  your  life  who  could 
use  some  real,  genuine  parenting,  are  there 
people  who  depend  upon  you,  who  have 
gotten  to  the  point  that  they  feel  they 
really  can't,  that  your  word  does  not  really 
mean  much  anymore. 

The  boys  are  correct.  George  is  in  good 
hands.  The  God  who  created  us  and  cared 
for  us  in  this  life  has  received  George  into 
his  care.  However,  there  are  people  whose 
lives  were  touched  and  cared  for  by  George, 
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that  won't  have  him  around.  Maybe  you 
know  them,  maybe  you  are  one  of  them. 
You  have  an  opportunity  to  pick  up  where 
George  left  off  and  fill  the  void  that  is  left 
by  his  departure. 

The  days  ahead  will  be  lonely  for  you  the 
family  and  you  the  friends.  Our  God,  how- 
ever, did  not  create  us  and  then  just  leave 
us.  He  promises  that  his  presence  is  with  us 
each  and  every  day  if  only  we  will  reach  out 
to  him  and  seek  and  accept  his  love  and  his 
comfort  and  his  guidance.  The  presence  of 
the  living  God  is  with  you  each  of  the  days 
to  come,  to  strengthen  you  to  be  a  more 
caring  person  with  His  help. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune. 

Dec.  3.  1983] 
Heart  Attack  Kilxs  George  Thiss,  55, 

DURENBERGER  AlDE 

(By  Jim  Dawson  and  Steve  Berg) 

George  R.  Thiss,  chief  of  staff  to  Sen. 
Dave  Durenberger  and  former  chairman  of 
Minnesota's  Independent-Republican  Party, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  early  Friday. 

Thiss.  55,  was  stricken  in  his  Edina  home 
about  8  p.m.  Thursday  after  returning  from 
work  in  Minneapolis.  He  was  taken  to  Fair- 
view  Southdale  Hospital  where  he  died  at 
2:15  a.m.  yesterday.  Durenberger's  adminis- 
trative assistant  said  in  Washington,  D.C., 
that  Thiss  had  not  felt  well  earlier  in  the 
week,  thought  he  had  flu  and  visited  his 
doctor.  He  also  said  Thiss  had  had  some 
heart  problems  in  the  past  few  years. 

"You  fetch  around  for  what  made  him  dif- 
ferent and  everybody's  friend,"  Durenberger 
said.  "He  always  saw  the  good  in  people  and 
saw  the  opportunity  in  a  situation  instead  of 
looking  on  the  dark  side." 

Durenl)erger  said  his  Minneapolis  office 
would  be  closed  Monday  in  Thiss'  memory. 

Thiss  joined  Durenberger's  staff  in  1979, 
after  serving  for  eight  years  as  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Upper  Midwest  Council. 
The  council  is  a  Minneapolis-based  research 
group  that  conducts  conferences  and  studies 
on  regional  economic  issues. 

He  was  state  chairman  of  the  Minnesota 
Independent-Republican  Party  from  1965  to 
1971,  the  longest  anyone  has  held  that  posi- 
tion. He  left  the  position  a  year  after  the 
DFL  Party  captured  the  state  Legislature, 
saying  politics  had  "lost  its  fun." 

"George  was  exceptional,  a  fine  person," 
said  Douglas  Head,  a  Minneapolis  attorney 
and  former  IR  attorney  general. 

"He  cared  for  people  and  he  liked  to  be  in- 
volved in  government  and  public  service," 
Head  said.  "His  forte  was  organization  and 
getting  it  done.  He  was  an  exceptionally  fine 
planner." 

Head  also  said  Thiss  had  taken  personally 
the  IR  defeat  in  1971. 

Thiss  was  widely  known  as  a  moderate 
who  was  skilled  at  bringing  people  of  differ- 
ing viewpoints  together. 

"He  was  one  of  the  most  successful  chair- 
men the  party  ever  had,"  said  Lois  West, 
communications  director  for  the  IR  party. 
She  said  she  once  asked  Thiss  how  he  was 
able  to  get  people  to  compromise  on  emo- 
tionally charged  issues  and  he  responded:  "I 
just  put  myself  in  a  mixture  of  their  shoes 
and  our  shoes  and  we  are  able  to  come  up 
with  some  ideas." 

Thiss  also  served  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Humphrey  Institute  of  Public  Af- 
fairs. Harlan  Cleveland,  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute said  Friday  that  Thiss  "was  one  of  the 
Humphrey  institute's  strongest  supporters 
and  advocates  from  the  very  outset." 

When  Thiss  re-entered  politics  in  early 
1979  as  chief  of  staff  for  Durenberger,  he 


said  he  planned  to  conduct  the  job  from 
Durenberger's  Minneapolis  office. 

"I  wouldn't  have  taken  this  job  if  it  meant 
going  to  Washington  and  getting  involved  in 
the  scene  24  hours  a  day,"  he  said  in  a  1978 
interview.  "You  know,  I  got  married  kind  of 
late  (when  he  was  39),  and  we  have  two 
kids.  .  .  .  It's  too  much  fun  being  with  them 
to  give  that  up  and  be  going  to  a  political 
meeting  every  night  like  I  used  to  do  when  I 
was  party  chairman." 

Thiss  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Joyce,  and 
two  sons,  Mark,  14,  and  Chuck,  10. 

The  memorial  service  is  scheduled  for  7:30 
p.m.  Sunday  at  Normandale  Lutheran 
Church  in  Edina.  A  private  burial  service 
will  be  held  Monday. 

Thiss's  family  requested  that  the  memori- 
al gifts  go  to  the  Himiphrey  institute. 

[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Dec.  3, 
1983] 

I-R's  George  Thiss  Dies  of  Heart  Attack 

(By  Aron  Kahn) 

Former  State  Republican  Party  Chairman 
George  Thiss,  who  died  early  Friday,  was  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  political  success 
of  U.S.  Sen.  David  Durenberger,  the  senator 
said. 

■From  my  first  day  in  politics,  George 
Thiss  was  the  kind  of  public  servant  I 
wanted  to  be."  Durenberger  said  following 
Thiss'  fatal  heart  attack.  "Whatever  suc- 
cesses I  enjoy  as  a  U.S.  senator  are  due  in 
large  part  to  lessons  he  taught  me.  the  guid- 
ance he  gave  me  and  the  friendship  he 
shared  with  me." 

Thiss,  who  was  Durenberger's  chief  aide, 
died  at  2:15  a.m.  in  Fairview-Southdale  Hos- 
pital after  suffering  a  heart  attack  at  about 
8  p.m.  Thursday  In  his  Edina  home.  He  was 
55. 

Durenberger  said  Thiss  was  examined 
Tuesday  after  complaining  of  not  feeling 
well. 

Thiss  served  as  state  GOP  chairman  from 
1965  to  1971,  when  he  became  director  of 
the  Upper  Midwest  Council,  a  public  policy 
research  organization.  He  became  chief  aide 
to  Durenberger  in  1978,  and  held  that  posi- 
tion at  the  time  of  his  death. 

"George  knew  and  understood  politics  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,"  Durenberger 
said.  "He  was  brilliant  at  dealing  with  sensi- 
tive and  difficult  issues  ...  He  had  a  unique 
ability  to  bring  people  together,  overcoming 
their  differing  points  of  view  and  focusing 
on  their  agreements." 

Lois  West,  a  spokeswoman  for  the  Inde- 
pendent-Republican Party,  said  Thiss  "was 
unijis'ial  in  the  political  arena  in  that  he 
never  sought  power  and  wasn't  interested  in 
public  office.  But  he  cared  passionately 
about  public  policy,  about  bringing  together 
the  best  minds  and  the  best  ideas  to  find  the 
most  workable  solution." 

A  Minneapolis  native,  Thiss  held  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  New 
York  University.  Before  becoming  state 
party  chairman,  he  worked  for  his  father's 
luggage  firm  and  for  Breck  School. 

Thiss  began  working  on  Republican  cam- 
paigns in  1952  and  in  1961  was  named  the 
state's  outstanding  Young  Republican. 

For  the  past  three  years,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  advisory  committee  to  the  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Memorials  to  the 
institute  are  preferred. 

Thiss  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Joyce,  and 
sons,  Mark  and  Chuck,  all  of  Edina. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  at  7:30  p.m. 
Sunday  in  Normandale  Lutheran  Church, 


6100  Normandale  Road,  Edina,  with  a  pri- 
vate burial  in  Lakewood  Cemetery. 

Durenberger's  Minneapolis  office  will  be 
closed  Monday. 


BALANCING  THE  BUDGET 

LENDING,  SPENDING.  AND  BORROWING 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  deal  as  briefly  as  I  can  in 
the  time  permitted  me  with  one  of  the 
overriding  quesions  that  faces  the 
people  of  this  country  in  1984,  which, 
we  all  know,  is  a  Presidential,  senatori- 
al, and  congressional  election  year. 
That  is,  how  is  it  that  we  who  have 
been  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  governance  in  America  can  return 
to  the  public  in  an  election  year  with  a 
$6.1  trillion  national  debt  overhanging 
the  future  of  that  public,  with  a  $170 
to  $180  to  $200  billion  annual  deficit 
accumulation  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see 
overhanging  that  same  public. 

By  way  of  summarizing  my  thoughts 
on  the  subject  and  by  way  of  a  re- 
sponse to  the  constituents  that  I  rep- 
resent who  will  not  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  take  me  on  on  this  issue  at  the 
polls  this  November,  I  wish  to  go  back 
and,  in  four  segments,  address  the  sub- 
ject of  the  questions  that  I  am  being 
asked  about  the  deficit.  I  shall  start 
with  a  little  speech  that  I  made  on  No- 
vember 18,  1981,  to  the  Public  Affairs 
Council.  I  shall,  after  quoting  briefly 
from  it,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

November  1981  was  an  interesting 
time  for  all  of  us,  because  we  had  just 
finished  in  the  Congress  doing  every- 
thing we  thought  the  American  public 
elected  us  to  do.  We  had  cut  spending, 
we  had  cut  taxes,  and  nothing  was 
happening.  Interest  rates  were  still 
high,  inflation  was  still  high.  Wall 
Street  was  not  altering  its  perform- 
ance. We  stood  around  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  wondering  why,  having  done 
all  that— spending  cuts  and  tax  reform 
and  so  forth— the  public  was  not  re- 
sponding. I  tried  to  summarize  my 
concern  in  this  particular  speech  by 
covering  some  of  the  things  that  that 
conference  was  called  to  cover  in 
Washington,  D.C.— balancing  the 
budget,  tax  cut,  regulatory  reform. 
New  Federalism,  private  sector  initia- 
tives, corporate  responsibility— all  of 
that  sort  of  thing.  It  was  my  job  at  the 
end  of  that  conference  to  summarize 
what  was  then  a  very  popular  word  in 
the  discussion  of  these  subjects— the 
word  was  "Reaganomics"— and  to  put 
all  the  themes  of  that  conference  into 
the  context  of  spending  cuts  and  taxes 
and  then,  as  you  recall,  Mr.  President, 
balancing  the  budget  by  November  of 
1983. 

I  took  the  opportunity  to  say  that  if 
I  were  President  at  that  time,  I  think 
it  would  be  most  appropriate  to  give 
the  Nation  a  positive  vision  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  and  its  role  In  our  so- 
ciety. I  went  on  to  say  that  only  by  fol- 
lowing a  compass  that  is  pointed  some- 
where can  we  get  somewhere.  I  said 
that  the  national  agenda  at  that  time 
had  been  shaped  in  reaction  to  the  ac- 
cumulated errors  of  a  political  epoch, 
and  that  will  not  do  any  more:  what 
we  need  is  a  positive  theory  of  govern- 
ment, a  precise  blueprint  for  Federal 
policy  and  purpose.  The  President, 
whoever  he  is.  has  to  touch  on  each  of 
those  themes  that  people  had  been 
considering  at  this  particular  confer- 
ence. 

I  started  by  taking  on  the  theme  of 
lending,  spending,  and  borrowing.  We 
in  the  political  system  accuse  every- 
body else  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
of  being  the  spenders,  the  lenders,  the 
taxers.  the  big  borrowers.  I  said  what 
in  the  world  does  the  abstraction  of 
the  Federal  Government  represent? 
Why  do  we  have  this  fixation  about 
debt  and  deficit?  Why  should  we  care 
whether  the  budget  is  balanced  or 
not? 

I  said  I  did  not  find  the  answers  to 
those  questions  by  looking  at  Wall 
Street,  as  Dave  Stockman  has  always 
believed— because  balancing  the 
budget  is  not  a  checkbook  operation. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  finding  out  how 
much  you  spent  today  amd  how  much 
you  had  coming  in  today.  In  the 
1980's.  balancing  the  budget  is  an  issue 
of  trust.  It  is  trust  between  every  poli- 
tician and  his  or  her  constituents- 
trust  between  me  and  my  fellow  Min- 
nesotans.  Trust  between  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. And  trust  part  of  the  individual 
and  his  or  her  private  deeds  and  inter- 
ests. The  desire  to  balance  the  budget 
is  the  desire  to  change  the  role  of  Gov- 
ernment in  our  society.  We  have  not 
done  that  yet.  And  until  we  do.  public 
tolerance  of  Government  and  its  offi- 
cials will  not  improve. 

There  are  no  easy  budget  tricks  that 
can  redefine  the  Federal  purpose. 
That  is  the  lesson  we  have  forgotten 
in  Dave  Stockman's  education  as  re- 
counted by  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  porkbarrel. 
boondoggle,  handouts— cut  every 
nickel  and  you  cannot  solve  the 
budget  problem.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a 
budget  problem  at  all.  It  is  a  policy 
problem  that  cuts  across  every  aspect 
of  government.  Consider  the  four 
basic  components  on  the  spending  side 
of  the  Federal  budget— entitlements, 
interest  payments,  defense  spending, 
and  discretionary  social  programs. 

I  said,  back  in  1981.  as  the  first  Re- 
publican Senator  up  in  a  Democratic 
State  for  reelection  in  30  years: 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  entitlements  and  be 
perfectly  blunt  about  our  dilemma.  We 
cannot  balance  the  budget  without  chang- 
ing entitlements  policy.  It's  more  than 
Social  Security.  It's  more  than  whole  range 
of  government  commitments  to  the  safety 
net  theory  of  the  federal  role. 


Changing  entitlements  policy  is  a  neces- 
sary long  and  arduous  political  process.  And 
truly,  the  Democrats  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  see  us  try.  Because  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  losing  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  on  the  subject  of 
income  security.  Even  if  the  Democrats 
could  propose  fiscally  sound  reform— and 
the  polls  of  that  party  are  not  interested  in 
fiscally  sound  reform— the  public  would 
rather  trust  the  political  agenda  to  them,  to 
the  Democrats,  if  the  social  safety  net  is  at 
the  top  of  the  list. 

We  have  some  politicians  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle,  as  well.  One  or  two.  They  can  read 
public  polls  and  they  have  scurried  to  the 
refuge  of  a  bipartisan  commission  on  Social 
Security  to  hide  from  the  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  that  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Senator  Dave  Durenberger  to 
THE  Public  Atfaihs  Council 

Over  the  last  day  and  one  half,  you  have 
most  probably  heard  several  consistent 
themes  in  your  seminar  on  Reaganomics. 
Balancing  the  budget,  the  tax  cut.  regula- 
tory reform,  the  new  federalism,  private 
sector  initiatives,  corporate  responsibility. 
In  my  role  as  your  final  speaker.  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  paint  a  summary  of  Reagan- 
omics and  to  put  these  themes  into  a  frame- 
work that  has  a  message.  It's  an  opportuni- 
ty that  I  am  honored  to  have  and  one  that 
I've  loolied  forward  to  for  several  weeks. 

My  President  would  want  me  to  say  that 
we  have  made  a  new  beginning— that  his 
promise  in  the  1980  campaign  has  been  ful- 
filled. But  at  the  close  of  this  first  year  as  I 
look  back  over  the  last  eleven  months,  that 
isn't  my  overwhelming  impression. 

If  I  had  to  choose  one  phrase  to  describe 
the  1st  session  of  the  97th  Congress,  it 
would  be  "cut,  cap  and  block."  The  strategy 
was  to  reduce  the  increase— to  achieve  a 
stalemate  with  the  thousands  of  overex- 
tended, good  intentions  of  the  last  decade. 
Accomplishing  even  a  draw  with  the  forces 
that  were  marching  toward  national  bank- 
ruptcy is  success  by  the  yardstick  of  the 
past  Congresses.  But  measured  against  the 
promise  and  opportunity  of  a  new  age  we 
have  only  made  small  steps  toward  a  new 
beginning. 

The  President  now  has  two  months  to  re- 
flect on  the  State  of  the  Union  before  we 
plunge  into  battle,  again.  I  have  been  giving 
some  thought  to  the  speech  he  will  give  in 
January  and  it's  my  intention  to  share  those 
thoughts  with  you.  today.  It's  not  a  short 
speech  and  it's  not  light-hearted.  It's  more 
like  work,  so  get  comfortable,  and  I  will 
expose  the  brutal,  facts  of  life  facing  a  first- 
term  Republican  up  for  re-election. 

In  January,  I  want  the  President  to  give 
the  nation  a  positive  vision  of  the  federal 
government  and  its  role  in  our  society.  Only 
by  following  a  compass  that  is  pointed 
somewhere,  can  we  get  somewhere.  The 
agenda  has  been  shaped  in  reaction  to  the 
accumulated  errors  of  a  political  epoch. 
That  won't  do  anymore.  What  we  need  Is  a 
positive  theory  of  government,  a  precise 
blueprint  for  federal  policy  and  purpose. 

He  has  to  touch  on  each  of  the  themes 
that  you  have  been  considering  at  this  con- 
ference. So  let's  begin  where  every  discus- 
sion in  Washington  begins  these  days,  with 
the  budget  problems  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. 


SPENDING,  LENDING  AND  BORROWING 

What  does  the  abstraction  of  the  federal 
budget  represent?  And  why  should  we  care 
if  it's  balanced?  I  don't  find  the  answers  to 
those  questions  by  looking  at  Wall  Street  as 
Dave  Stockman  has  always  believed.  Balanc- 
ing the  budget  has  become  an  issue  of  trust. 
Trust  between  every  politician  and  his  or 
her  constituents— trust  between  me  and  my 
fellow  Minnesotans.  Trust  between  federal 
government  and  state  and  local  government. 
And  trust  on  the  part  of  the  individual  and 
his  or  her  private  deeds  and  interests.  The 
desire  to  balance  the  budget  is  the  desire  to 
change  the  role  of  government  in  our  socie- 
ty. We  haven't  done  that  yet.  And  until  we 
do,  pubic  tolerance  of  government  and  its 
officials  will  not  improve. 

There  are  no  easy  budget  tricks  that  can 
redefine  the  federal  purpose.  That  is  the 
lesson  in  Dave  Stockman's  education  as  re- 
counted by  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Waste, 
fraud  and  abuse,  porkbarrel,  boondoggle, 
handouts— cut  every  nickel  and  you  can't 
solve  the  budget  problem.  In  fact,  it's  not  a 
budget  problem  at  all.  It's  a  policy  problem 
that  cuts  across  every  aspect  of  government. 
Consider  the  four  basic  components  on  the 
spending  side  of  the  federal  budget— entitle- 
ments, interest  payments,  defense  spending, 
and  discretionary  social  programs. 

Entitlements.— Socitil  Security,  railroad 
retirement.  Medicare.  Medicaid,  food 
stamps,  veterans'  pensions,  civil  service  re- 
tirement. An  inflation  indexed  system  of 
cash  payments  with  the  ratio  of  those  who 
are  entitled  to  those  who  are  paying— grow- 
ing every  year.  Entitlement  programs  are 
not  only  uncontrollable  in  a  budgetary 
sense,  they  have  become  untouchable  as  a 
political  reality. 

Interest  payments.— Do  you  know  that  in- 
terest payments  on  the  national  debt  are 
now  one-seventh  of  the  federal  budget?  One 
hundred  billion  dollars  per  year  of  interest 
on  a  one  trillion  dollar  debt.  Look  at  the 
second  hand  on  your  watch.  A  trillion  sec- 
onds takes  you  back  to  the  year  31.000  B.C. 
Before  the  last  Ice  Age.  Just  the  interest  on 
that  debt  at  a  dollar  a  second  has  you  in  the 
Ark  with  Noah.  The  combination  of  entitle- 
ments and  interest  payments  now  makes  up 
57%  of  the  federal  budget. 

Defense  spending.— To  keep  it  afloat  in  a 
sea  of  red  ink,  we  have  copied  the  trick  from 
entitlements  and  inflation-proofed  our  na- 
tional security  policy,  as  well.  We  have 
made  a  commitment  to  7%  real  growth— 7% 
above  the  inflation  rate  for  the  foreseeable 
future— in  the  28%  of  our  budget  that  is  de- 
fense spending. 

Discretionary  social  programs.— Partly 
federal  operations,  partly  grants  to  state 
and  local  govenunents.  Highways,  sewage 
treatment  plaints,  national  parks,  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  education.  Amtrak, 
UDAG,  EDA.  CETA.  general  revenue  shar- 
ing. 15%  of  the  federal  budget.  The  smallest 
piece  of  the  budget  pie  and  the  only  one  not 
indexed  by  law  or  policy.  Across-the-board 
cuts  .  .  .12%  piled  on  12%  piled  on  12%  cuts 
...  in  discretionary  spending  will  never 
solve  the  budget  problem.  Won't  come  close. 
The  fight  that  we  are  about  to  have  on  a 
Presidential  veto  of  the  continuing  appro- 
priation is  an  exercise  in  futility  viewed 
from  the  larger  perspective. 

Let  me  go  back  to  entitlements  and  be 
perfectly  blunt  about  our  dilemma.  We 
cannot  balance  the  budget  without  chang- 
ing entitlements  policy.  It's  more  than 
Social  Security.  It's  that  whole  range  of  gov- 
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emment  commitments  to  the  safety  net 
theory  of  the  federal  role. 

Changing  entitlements  policy  is  a  neces- 
sarily long  and  arduous  political  process. 
And  truly,  the  Democrats  would  like  noth- 
ing better  than  to  see  us  try.  Because  the 
Republican  Party  is  losing  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  on  the  subject  of 
Income  security.  Even  if  the  Democrats 
could  propose  fiscally  sound  reform— and 
the  polls  of  that  party  are  not  interested  in 
fiscally  sound  reform— the  public  would 
rather  trust  the  political  agenda  to  them,  to 
the  Democrats,  if  the  social  safety  net  is  at 
the  top  of  the  list. 

We  have  some  politicians  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle,  as  well.  One  or  two.  They  can  read 
public  opinion  polls  and  they  have  scurried 
to  the  refuge  of  a  bipartisan  commission  on 
Social  Security  to  hide  from  the  issue  in 
1982.  That's  a  dilemma  that  cannot  be 
solved  in  a  budgetary  framework.  For  me 
it's  a  question  of  my  constituents'  political 
trust  on  the  one  hand  and  their  income  se- 
curity on  the  other.  And  the  great  frustra- 
tion is  that  the  process  won't  let  me  use 
their  trust  to  preserve  their  security.  I  say 
now  to  my  President  we  must  risk  our  elec- 
toral victory  to  save  our  promise. 

It  is  time  to  realize  that  budget  gimmicks 
cannot  solve  the  budget  problem.  It  is  lime 
for  the  defense  and  foreign  policy  establish- 
ment to  remember  that  negotiated  arms  re- 
duction can  also  contribute  to  our  national 
security.  It  is  time  for  those  who  are  enti- 
tled to  recognize  that  income  security 
cannot  be  achieved  by  ignoring  the  aging  of 
our  population.  And  it  is  time  for  all  of  us  to 
recall  this  fact  of  life:  when  our  principle 
currency  is  promissory  notes,  everything  of 
value  will  be  beyond  our  reach. 

That's  what  I  want  the  President  to  say 
about  the  budget  in  January. 

TAXATION 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  will  rec- 
ommend that  the  President  balance  the 
budget  by  undoing  the  tax  cut.  In  a  purely 
accounting  sense,  we  had  accomplished  a 
rough  balance  between  spending  and  reve- 
nues when  the  reconciliation  act  passed  in 
July.  We  had  achieved  a  balanced  budget  in 
July. 

But  having  balanced  the  budget,  we 
turned  right  around  and  unbalanced  it  by 
passing  the  largest  tax  cut  in  the  nation's 
history.  By  early  October— before  most  of 
the  provisions  had  even  become  effective- 
momentum  was  moving  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. All  sorts  of  new  tax  increases— now 
known  as  revenue  enhancers— were  being 
proposed.  When  a  tax  increase  is  called  an 
enhancement,  you  know  that  Congress  is  at 
work.  Will  Rogers  once  said  something  like, 
"Taxation  without  representation  seems  in- 
tolerable, until  you've  seen  it  with  represen- 
tation." 

I  keep  thinking  that  it  is  only  on  the  reve- 
nue side  of  the  budget  that  we  have  made  a 
new  beginning.  We  have  a  policy.  If  we  give 
up  any  basic  commitments  in  the  tax  pack- 
age, we  may  lose  our  best  opportunity  to 
change  the  role  of  the  federal  government. 

So  let's  assume  that  we  intend  to  live  with 
the  new  vision  of  the  tax  code  for  awhile.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  fundamental  question 
will  soon  be  asked.  By  1983  we  will  pass  the 
point  where  the  value  of  tax  expenditures- 
deductions  and  credits  and  write-offs  of  one 
kind  or  another— exceeds  the  value  of 
bottom  line  liability.  More  revenue  will  be 
going  through  the  loop  holes  than  will  be 
coming  through  the  door  of  the  Treasury. 
We  have  already  passed  that  point  with  the 
corporate  income  tax.  We  have  taken  it  out 


of  the  category  of  revenue  raiser  and  put  it 
over  on  the  regulatory  side  of  federal  activi- 
ty. 

Do  we  want  a  corporate  income  tax  that 
collects  small  amounts  of  revenue  but  func- 
tions as  a  significant  regulator  of  invest- 
ment through  the  Internal  Revenue  Code? 
Most  people  in  this  room  will  nod  their 
heads  to  an  assertion  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  a  lousy  allocator  of  resources. 
But  few  of  you  judge  your  latest  tax  break 
by  that  standard. 

At  some  point  we  will  have  extended  so 
many  helping  hands  to  so  many  worthy  in- 
terests in  such  a  generous  way  through  the 
tax  code,  that  the  general  interest  would  be 
better  served  by  scrubbing  the  books  clean. 
That  is  an  issue  that  I  would  like  the  Presi- 
dent to  address  in  his  speech  next  January. 

REGULATION 

In  the  United  States,  we  tolerate  regula- 
tion by  a  government  bureau  in  four  cases 
...  to  protect  consumers  from  the  excesses 
of  monopoly  ...  to  limit  market  externali- 
ties ...  to  compensate  for  imperfect  or  in- 
complete Information  in  a  market  relation- 
ship ...  to  guarantee  equal  opportunity. 

Historically,  regulation  took  the  form  of 
limitation— control  prices,  restrict  access  to 
markets,  prohibit  products  or  practices— in 
response  to  the  reality  of  monopoly  provid- 
ers. The  industries  subject  to  this  type  of 
regulation  became  very  comfortable  with 
the  arrangement.  The  stable  environment 
provided  by  regulation  became  preferred  to 
the  uncertainty  of  competition.  We  have 
only  belatedly  realized  that  as  our  economy 
grew  and  changed,  competition  forced  its 
way  into  these  industries.  Through  deregu- 
lation of  airlines,  trucking,  banking,  rail 
freight  and  perhaps  communication,  we  are 
recognizing  that  the  consumer  will  be  better 
served  by  competition  than  by  regulation. 

Catalytic  converters,  scrubbers,  vapor  re- 
covery, sewage  treatment,  hazardous  waste. 
The  theory  behind  this  type  of  regulation  is 
surprisingly  audacious.  It  suggests  that 
whenever  a  net  social  benefit  can  be  gained 
for  society  through  regulatory  Intervention, 
a  regulatory  program  ought  to  be  imposed. 
So  long  as  the  cost/benefit  ratio  is  positive 
on  the  benefit  side,  we  act.  That's  the 
theory.  And  we  do  so  without  regard  to  the 
cumulative  cost  of  all  the  regulations  built 
up  through  this  calculus  made  one  regula- 
tion at  a  time. 

For  most  technology  forcing  regulations 
that's  a  silly  calculus.  The  costs  are  all 
borne  in  the  first  year  and  the  benefits  are 
spread  out  over  the  30  or  40  year  life  of  the 
investment. 

What  is  the  general  interest?  It  is  the 
checkbook  interest.  How  much  regrulatory 
benefit  can  we  afford  each  year  without 
halting  the  forces  of  economic  growth?  We 
cannot,  as  the  theory  insists,  afford  to  buy 
every  benefit  in  sight  .  .  .  every  year.  How 
do  we  get  a  checkbook— a  benefits  plan- 
that  tells  us  how  much  we  can  afford? 

There  is  a  concept  floating  around  called 
regulatory  budget— another  one  of  those 
bad  names  for  a  good  idea— that  promises 
an  answer  to  these  questions.  Let's  call  it 
benefits  planning. 

The  first  principle  is  that  we  want  as 
much  benefit  as  we  can  afford.  We'll  accept 
the  theory  to  that  extent.  And  we'll  also 
accept  the  cost/benefit  analysis  of  individ- 
ual regulations  as  a  building  block  in  the 
process.  But  we'll  build  with  them.  We  will 
construct  a  summary  of  all  the  costs  of  all 
the  regulations  on  the  tiooks.  All  the  costs. 
And  we  will  project  those  costs  out  over  the 
next  five  or  six  years  and  break  them  down 


industry  by  industry  to  see  who  is  carrying 
the  burden. 

And  then  we'll  ask  ourselves,  can  we 
afford  it?  Can  this  industry  finance  that 
regulatory  requirement  without  losing  pro- 
ductivity to  the  point  where  benefits  really 
aren't  exceeding  social  costs?  If  the  answer 
is  no,  we  will  use  the  benefits  plan  to  shift 
the  load  around  a  bit.  Stretch  it  out  where 
it's  necessary.  Move  priorities  to  another 
program,  if  more  benefit  can  be  obtained. 

You  won't  believe  this,  but  some  folks 
around  here  are  actually  moving  on  this 
idea.  The  Japanese  have  been  doing  it  for  30 
years.  And  I  want  the  President  to  tell  the 
whole  country  about  it  next  January.  It  is, 
after  all,  a  new  beginning. 

FEDERALISM 

In  its  first  months  every  new  administra- 
tion invents  a  theory  of  federalism  to  reflect 
its  philosophy  in  domestic  policy.  We've  had 
dual  federalism,  cooperative  federalism,  cre- 
ative federalism,  new  federalism,  layer-cake 
federalism,  marble-cake  federalism,  fruit 
cake  federalism.  Today,  we  have  the  worst 
of  all  federsdisms- budget  federalism. 

This  federalism  combines  the  worst  princi- 
ples from  three  federalisms  of  different  pe- 
riods. The  "Big  Daddy"  federalism  of  the 
Great  Society.  The  "Dump  and  Run"  feder- 
alism invented  in  our  year  of  cut,  cap  and 
block.  And  a  "Beggar  Thy  Neighbor"  feder- 
alism based  on  principles  of  states'  rights 
not  credible  since  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. 

The  Intergovernmental  partnership  built 
In  the  Great  Society  is  primarily  an  $85  bil- 
lion pipeline  of  federal  grants-in-aid  to  state 
and  local  governments.  That  $85  billion  ac- 
counts for  one-third  of  the  resources  spent 
by  governors  and  mayors  and  county  com- 
missioners to  deliver  services  at  the  state 
and  local  level.  As  you  will  recall,  it  is  one- 
half  of  the  15%  of  the  federal  budget  la- 
beled discretionary  social  programs. 

Discretion  in  this  context  has  a  hollow 
right  to  a  governor  or  a  mayor.  The  $85  bil- 
lion is  delivered  through  500  separate  grant 
programs  the  vast  majority  of  which  are 
narrow  purpose  categorical  instruments 
awarded  at  the  discretion  of  federal  bureau- 
crats—with no  discretion  for  the  elected  of- 
ficial in  the  statehouse  or  the  courthouse. 

In  addition  to  the  fragmentation,  state 
and  local  governments  find  thousands  of 
mandates— regulatory  requirements  at- 
tached to  specific  grants— and  three  score 
general  requirements  that  apply  to  all  re- 
cipients of  federal  aid.  These  general  re- 
quirements include  handicap  access,  equal 
employment  opportunity,  Davis-Bacon,  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  and  the 
many  circulars  of  OMB. 

Great  Society  federalism  wastes  national 
resources,  distorts  local  priorities,  and  be- 
trays the  principle  of  accountability  at 
every  level  in  our  political  system.  It  has  for 
a  decade  prompted  the  complaint  that  state 
or  local  governments  are  no  more  than  ad- 
ministrative provinces  directed  from  the 
agencies  in  Washington. 

The  newest  federalism  is  a  promise  by  the 
President  that  says,  "We  will  return  signifi- 
cant responsibilities  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  the  resources  to  pay  for 
them. "  The  instrument  of  this  federalism  is 
the  block  grant. 

We  authorized  nine  block  grants  to  consol- 
idate 57  specific  categoricals  In  the  Recon- 
ciliation Act  this  July.  They  were  proposed 
on  the  theory  that  we  could  cut  back  fund- 
ing by  25%,  if  we  cut  back  the  mandates  by 
100%.  But  Congress  left  many  regulations 
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intact  and  ear-marked  funds  within  many  of 
the  blocks  for  specific  categorical  purposes. 

And  even  though  we  authorized  these  new 
blocks  in  the  reconciliation  process,  we  have 
not  appropriated  the  money,  as  yet.  The 
President  has  proposed  a  further  12% 
across-the-board  reduction  in  funding.  The 
governors  and  mayors  are  five  months  into 
their  fiscal  year  and  they  don't  even  know 
how  much  money  they  will  have  to  spend, 
as  yet. 

The  promise  of  a  new  federalism  is  quick- 
ly becoming  no  more  than  a  constant  ham- 
mering on  the  $85  billion  pipeline  of  inter- 
governmental grants  to  sweat  out  a  much 
larger  deficit  in  the  federal  budget.  We  are 
on  the  brink  of  discrediting  the  President's 
promise,  by  making  life  unbearable  for  state 
and  local  officials. 

Some  states  would  do  very  well  under  the 
"Dump  and  Run "  theory  of  federalism. 
They  are  largely  exporting  the  costs  of  gen- 
eral government  to  citizens  in  other  states 
through  taxes  on  energy  resources.  Large 
cuts  in  federal  grants  are  easy  for  North 
Dakota  to  absorb,  they  simply  increase  their 
tax  on  Minnesotans  by  boosting  the  sever- 
ance tax  on  oil  and  gas.  Seven  states  now 
export  more  than  20%  of  their  state  budgets 
through  energy  taxes. 

The  senior  policy  advisor  at  the  White 
House  told  me  this  was  primarily  an  issues 
of  states'  rights.  Baloney.  What  rights  do 
you  have  when  the  legislator  proposing  an 
increase  in  your  taxes  is  running  for  office 
in  another  state.  Taxation  without  repre- 
sentation is  intolerable. 

Maybe  we  can  find  time  to  concentrate  on 
some  worse  problems  in  the  federal  struc- 
ture of  our  government.  There  is  one  that 
deserves  the  President's  immediate  atten- 
tion. You  may  hear  it  called  the  infrastruc- 
ture problem. 

Business  Week  recently  described  it  as  a 
significant  threat  to  the  hoped  for  economic 
recovery  of  the  1980s.  I  have  been  describ- 
ing it  as  a  problem  of  fiscal  disparities  in  the 
hearings  of  my  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. 

In  large  part  Great  Society  federalism— 
the  pipeline  of  intergovernmental  grants- 
has  been  used  to  fill  a  gap  between  the  po- 
litical and  fiscal  structure  of  state  and  local 
government  and  the  economic  structure  of 
our  society. 

When  the  explosion  in  grant  programs 
began,  states  and  cities  and  counties  simply 
did  not  have  the  capacity  to  respond  to  the 
challenge  presented  by  the  boom  of  post 
war  growth.  By  capacity,  I  do  not  mean,  as 
the  special  interests  sometimes  imply,  that 
state  and  local  government  was  dominated 
by  mean  spirited,  country  bumpkins  who 
couldn't  recognize  the  call  of  a  new  age.  I 
mean  that  their  fiscal  instruments,  primari- 
ly property  and  excise  taxes,  couldn't  tap 
the  new  wealth  reflected  in  rapidly  rising  in- 
comes and  that  the  political  structure  of 
local  government  did  not  allow  for  rational 
growth  in  most  metropolitan  communities. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  state 
and  local  government  capacity  over  the  past 
20  years.  But  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  ca- 
pacity problem  that  we  have  not  solved  and 
we  continue  to  pay  for  the  future  everyday. 
We  have  not  matched  the  boundaries  of 
local  government  with  the  boundaries  of 
local  economic  systems.  States,  especially  in 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest,  have  refused  to 
let  central  cities  grow  to  their  economic  ho- 
rizons or  to  use  fiscal  instruments  that  can 
capture  the  wealth  created  by  the  services 
they  provide. 

A  large  part  of  the  infrastructure  problem 
that  you  will  hear  described  is  created  by 


wealth  chasing  lower  tax  rates  to  the  pe- 
riphery of  our  metropolitan  economic  sys- 
tems. Vour  companies  do  it  all  the  time.  It's 
a  continuing  transformation  of  the  econom- 
ic landscape.  It  causes  disinvestment  in  the 
built-up  infrastructure  of  the  central  city 
and  at  the  same  time  created  demand  for 
new  infrastructure  investments  in  the  outly- 
ing suburbs. 

There  are  many  political  and  fiscal  mech- 
anisms that  could  be  used  to  attack  this 
problem.  All  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of 
state  legislators.  So  why  do  I  recommend 
the  issue  to  the  President's  attention?  Be- 
cause, with  him,  I  dream  of  a  government 
that  accomplishes  more  of  its  purposes 
closer  to  the  people.  With  his  leadership  we 
might  make  a  new  beginning  on  that  dream 
by  telling  the  states  that  it  is  time  to  cut 
the  cities  free  and  let  them  be  integrated 
units  of  economic  and  political  life. 

PLURALISM 

Federalism  is  an  important  theme  in  rede- 
fining the  role  of  the  national  government. 
But  lately.  I  find  it  a  less  useful  tool  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  Federalism  focuses  on 
the  structure  of  government.  But  the  scope 
of  our  discussion  has  reached  far  beyond 
the  single-minded  concentration  on  govern- 
ment in  recent  weeks.  We  have  an  old  word 
in  the  American  lexicon,  pluralism,  that 
may  be  more  descriptive  of  our  concerns. 
Somehow  the  "new  pluralism"  sounds  more 
authentic  in  the  world  of  Reaganomics. 

We  have  four  basic  institutions  in  our  so- 
ciety. The  family  .  .  .  the  business 
firm  .  .  .  our  religious  and  voluntary 
associations  .  .  .  and  the  government.  His- 
tory has  considered  us  a  great  society  be- 
cause we  have  all  four  and  because  we  value 
and  preserve  each  in  its  purpose. 

There  are  many  factors  thit  contribute  to 
the  success  of  a  great  nation.  There  are  nat- 
ural resources.  There  is  geography.  And 
there  are  men  and  women  of  intellect  and 
hope  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  public 
good.  We  are  a  blessed  nation  in  all  of  these 
ways.  But  I  dare  say  that  the  genius  of 
America  is  to  be  found  in  the  love  of  our 
families,  in  the  prosperity  of  our  businesses, 
in  the  values  of  our  voluntary  associations, 
and  in  the  form  and  openness  of  our  govern- 
ment. It  is  to  those  roots  that  we  should 
always  return  when  it  seems  that  we  have 
lost  our  way.  It  is  in  understanding  the  dis- 
tinct role  of  each  of  these  four  institutions 
that  our  strength  is  to  be  found. 

The  family  must  always  be  the  fundamen- 
tal institution  of  our  society.  The  family 
gives  life.  The  family  carries  our  language, 
our  customs  and  our  values  into  our 
future— to  our  next  generation.  The  family 
is  the  basic  provider  of  human  needs  and 
would  provide  them,  even  if  all  of  our  other 
institutions  didn't  exist.  The  business  .  .  . 
the  voluntary  association  .  .  .  the  govern- 
ment, all  have  their  beginnings  in  the 
family.  What  you  do  to  preserve  the  family, 
you  do  for  all  of  our  society. 

The  business  firm  gets  a  little  less  respect. 
We  are  ambivalent  about  its  role.  Social  phi- 
losophies find  it  hard  to  believe  that  greed 
unchecked  can  accomplish  so  much  good. 
But  we  also  recognize  that  there  wouldn't 
be  so  much  to  have,  if  our  economy  were  or- 
ganized on  any  principle  other  than  mar- 
kets. 

The  religious  and  voluntary  associations 
open  our  society  to  the  possibilities  of  to- 
morrow. They,  not  government,  are  the 
guardians  of  our  freedoms.  Our  churches 
and  labor  unions,  service  organizations  and 
non-profit  agencies,  political  parties  and 
trade  associations,  charities  and  single  issue 


groups  .  .  .  produce  human  services,  pre- 
serve our  cultural  heritage,  direct  the 
energy  of  our  volunteers,  and  teach  the 
values  that  foster  a  stable  democracy. 

In  a  society  organized  like  ours,  govern- 
ment has  taken  too  broad  a  role  and  in  the 
process,  we  are  losing  sight  of  the  purposes 
and  functions  of  those  other  institutions— 
the  family— the  business— the  voluntary  as- 
sociation. 

So  let's  not  forget  the  basic  purposes  of 
government.  For  business  we  defend  the 
shores,  maintain  order,  and,  I  want  to  say. 
preserve  the  value  of  the  currency.  For  the 
family  we  provide  protection  against  the 
misfortunes  of  our  economic  system.  Prom 
the  fruits  of  profit  and  income,  we  take  the 
resources  necessary  to  provide  every  citizen 
with  the  dignity,  the  security  and  the  op- 
portunities that  are  the  measure  of  a  great 
nation.  For  the  voluntary  association,  gov- 
ernment's basic  guarantees  are  the  right  to 
assemble,  the  right  to  speak,  and  the  right 
to  advocate  change.  Life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

All  would  agree  that  we  have  reached  well 
beyond  that  charter.  As  we  look  for  a  new 
definition  of  federal  purpose  and  policy,  it  is 
time  to  consider  the  condition  of  those 
other  institutions.  Do  they  have  the 
strength  to  fulfill  their  roles?  Can  we 
achieve  a  balance  in  government  by  restor- 
ing the  balance  in  society  among  these  insti- 
tutions? Is  a  new  social  contract  for  these 
other  institutions  also  past  due? 

CORPORATE  RESPONSIBILITY 

As  a  final  theme  this  morning,  let's  look 
at  one  institution— the  business  firm— and 
see  how  Reaganomics  affects  the  answers  to 
these  questions. 

Corporate  social  responsibility.  It's  a  sub- 
ject with  which  you  are  all  familiar.  There 
are  two  views.  One  is  a  simple  view  "The 
business  of  business  is  business."  Or  some- 
thing to  that  effect.  I  take  it  that  view  is 
not  widely  represented  in  this  audience. 

The  second  theory  takes  the  big  question 
of  responsibility  and  divides  into  a  lot  of 
smaller  responsibilities— responsibility  to 
the  customer— responsibility  to  the  employ- 
ee—responsibility to  the  community— re- 
sponsibility to  society.  Take  those  chal- 
lenges one  at  a  time,  not  necessarily  in  that 
order,  and  match  them  with  the  reality  of 
Reaganomics. 

Community  responsibility.  Philanthrophy 
and  citizenship.  Have  you  noticed  that  there 
is  not  a  lot  of  "gap"  talk  going  around?  The 
ink  wasn't  dry  on  the  tax  bill  authorizing 
above  the  line  charitable  deductions,  before 
independent  sector  was  announcing  that  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  would  create  a 
gap  in  giving.  And  the  immediate  rejoinder 
from  a  hundred  corporate  CEOs  was  to  the 
effect  that  they  should  not  be  expected  to 
fill  the  "gap. ' 

Well,  you  can  tell  the  CEO  that  we  did 
not  create  a  gap.  What  we  have  done  is  stop 
the  galloping  growth  in  public  programs 
that  threatened  to  bankrupt  the  nation. 
The  target  'vas  only  to  reduce  the  increase. 
By  doing  so.  we  have  narrowed  the  gap  be- 
tween what  is  needed— what  is  needed— this 
year  and  what  double  digit  inflation  would 
require  for  those  same  services  needed  next 
year. 

But  don't  tell  your  CEO  to  relax.  Meas- 
ured by  any  standard  other  than  the  ficti- 
tious gap,  corporate  philanthropy— on  the 
whole— is  no  cause  for  congratulations. 

Let  me  read  you  a  quote  from  one  of  your 
own.  Ken  Dayton,  on  the  subject  of  corpo- 
rate giving. 
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Despite  the  growth  in  corporate  giving, 
the  record  is  all  too  clear:  Relatively  few 
businesses  give  at  all.  Most  give  very  little. 
Despite  all  the  rhetoric,  small  businesses 
give  proportionately  more  than  big  corpor- 
tions.  Local  business  gives  far  more  than  na- 
tional corporations. 

According  to  a  recent  Conference  Board 
study,  only  30  percent  of  America's  2  million 
corporations  report  any  charitable  gifts  at 
all  on  their  income  tax.  The  national  aver- 
age of  those  who  give  remains  just  over  1 
percent  of  pretax  profits. 

And  he  concludes: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  we  cannot  im- 
prove on  that  record  during  the  1980's.  we 
can  count  on  a  swift  return  to  primary  de- 
pendence on  government. 

I'm  not  going  to  let  the  rest  of  you  off  the 
hook,  either.  The  worst  offender  in  the  com- 
munity affairs  world  is  the  fat  cat  sitting  on 
top  of  a  5  percent  corporate  giving  commit- 
ment who  spreads  it  all  around  the  commu- 
nity in  pygmy  grants  to  every  group  that 
makes  a  professional  presentation.  You 
can't  make  a  difference  in  your  community 
with  that  strategy.  You  have  the  potential 
to  be  an  effective  corporate  citizen,  but  you 
are  wasting  it  on  the  quantitative  yardstick 
of  good  feeling,  rather  than  using  it  to  make 
a  qualitative  change  in  your  community. 
You  might  just  as  well  pay  it  in  taxes.  I'll 
put  it  to  work. 

I  will  raise  another  aspect  of  community 
citizenship.  To  whom  do  you  owe  a  responsi- 
bility when  your  company  locates  a  new 
plant?  Do  you  answer  only  to  the  sharehold- 
er and  seek  the  spot  with  the  lowest  tax  as- 
sessment? Or  do  you  consider  the  fiscal  dis- 
parities problem  that  I  mentioned  earlier 
and  realize  that  your  choice  to  move  to  the 
suburbs— multiplied  thousands  of  times  in 
the  corporate  world— is  the  cause  of  the  in- 
frastructure problem  that  we  face  in  the 
1980's. 

It's  the  free  rider  problem.  It's  in  your  ra- 
tional—bottom line-interest  to  avoid  the 
high  tax  burden  of  the  center  city.  But 
everytime  one  of  you  moves  out.  the  tax 
load  on  the  rest  increases  and  the  flight  to 
the  periphery  excelerates.  Last  out  loses. 
Why  can't  you  be  responsible  for  breaking 
that  cycle?  It's  your  cycle.  And  it's  the  cause 
of  a  list  of  federal  programs  as  long  as  your 
arm.  Programs  that  you  blame  us  for  creat- 
ing. As  Business  Week  points  out  when  the 
federal  balloon  bursts,  it  is  you  who  will  be 
punished  by  the  infrastructure  problem. 

Employee  Responsibility.— The  relation- 
ship between  the  employer  and  the  employ- 
ee has  the  potential  to  be  an  enormous 
force  for  change  in  our  society.  I  think  of 
health  care,  job  training,  pensions,  recrea- 
tion, the  work  trip,  child  care.  In  everyone 
of  these  areas  a  new  relationship  between 
the  employer  and  the  employee  could  pro- 
vide substantial  benefits  for  both  and  for  so- 
ciety as  well. 

Consider  the  work  trip.- Organized  entire- 
ly by  the  employee  in  most  cases.  And  as  a 
result  we  have  a  system  based  on  conven- 
ience and  personal  mobility.  Think  for  a 
moment  what  that  system  might  look  like, 
if  the  employer  were  responsible  for  the 
work  trip. 

Health  care  is  just  the  other  way  around. 
Organized  by  the  employer  with  little  incen- 
tive for  cost  control.  Here  we  need  to  move 
toward  consumer  choice  so  that  our  health 
care  demands  are  limited  by  our  needs  and 
not  passed  on  cost-free  by  the  employer. 

Social  Responsibility.— The  first  principle 
of  Reaganomics  is  that  the  private  market 
more   efficiently   allocates   resources   than 


the  government.  To  that  we  can  all  agree. 
But  the  absence  of  government  has  never 
been  proof  that  private  markets  are  func- 
tioning as  the  textbooks  describe.  There  is 
no  two-legged  creature  on  earth  more  illiter- 
ate on  the  subject  of  markets  than  the  cor- 
porate executive.  You  owe  the  society 
better,  because  society  looks  to  you  for  lead- 
ership on  these  questions. 

The  windfall  profits  tax.— I  received  a 
thousand  letters  opposing  the  windfall  prof- 
its tax.  970  were  from  corporate  executives 
questioning  my  commitment  to  market  adlo- 
cations.  We  don't  have  an  energy  market- 
place in  this  country.  The  marginal  barrel 
of  our  oil— the  world's  oil— is  produced  by 
Saudi  Arabia.  And  they  with  their  OPEC 
partners  set  a  cartel  price.  A  price  that  has 
tripled  overnight  twice  in  the  last  decade.  Is 
that  how  a  marketplace  behaves?  You  pro- 
fess commitment  to  the  marketplace.  Why 
don't  you  get  the  blinders  off  and  try  to  un- 
derstand its  fundamental  principles.  In  the 
world  of  Reaganomics,  you  will  have  to,  be- 
cause the  President  certainly  doesn't. 

I  do  think  it's  time  for  a  new  social  con- 
tract between  the  four  basics  of  the  institu- 
tions in  our  society.  I  say  with  confidence 
that  we  can  change  the  role  of  the  federal 
government.  We  can  realize  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  new  age.  And  the  surprising 
thing  is  that  we  are  on  the  right  track.  But 
let  me  leave  you  and  the  President  with  one 
more  quote  from  Will  Rogers.  For  some 
reason  he  said,  "Even  those  who  are  on  the 
right  track  will  get  hit  if  they  just  sit 
there." 

The  President  needs  to  move  us  on  a  new 
agenda  in  January.  I  hope  the  few  thoughts 
I  have  shared  today  can  be  part  of  our  new 
beginning. 

CHANGING  THE  ROLE  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  OUR 
LIVES 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  February  10,  1982,  I  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  along  with 
several  other  people,  to  speak  to  the 
budget  dilemma.  That  was  the  first 
time  we  focused  on  150-plus  budget 
deficits.  I  recall  at  that  time  those 
who  were  on  the  floor  that  day— the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
being  one  that  comes  to  mind,  who 
spoke  in  terms  of  freezing  the  budget 
in  place— were  lauded  for  their  temeri- 
ty in  taking  on  this  issue.  I  took  my 
time  that  morning  to  go  back  and  ad- 
dress the  whole  issue  of  whether  the 
budget  is  as  simple  as  cutting  spending 
or  holding  spending  down  or  reform- 
ing the  tax  system.  I  concluded  that 
the  answer  to  what  is  wrong  with  this 
whole  system  is  a  relatively  simple 
answer— that  we  in  this  country  start- 
ed to  go  wrong  when  we  started  to  be- 
lieve that  balancing  the  budget  and 
changing  the  role  of  Government  in 
our  lives  were  not  directly  interrelat- 
ed. Because,  in  fact,  they  are  intimate- 
ly tied  together.  We  are  never  going  to 
balance  the  national  budget  until  we 
change  the  role  Government  plays  in 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
We  shall  never  balance  the  budget 
unless  we  get  to  the  underlying  fimda- 
mental  policies  that  drive  the  budget 
numbers  higher  and  higher  despite 
our  historic  efforts  last  year— 1981— to 
slow  the  rate  of  growth  in  Govern- 
ment spending.  In  effect,  I  said,  we 


cannot  afford  to  stay  the  course.  We 
must  balance  the  budget  by  changing 
the  role  of  Government. 

I  went  on  and  made  some  sugges- 
tions, I  said: 

Don't  try  to  change  the  whole  thing  over- 
night: pick  one  or  two  areas  and  get  the 
American  public  behind  this  process  of 
changing  the  role  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  particular  speech,  deliv- 
ered here  on  February  10,  1982,  appear 
in  sequence  in  the  Record  with  the 
first  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Balance  the  Budget  by  Changing  the  Role 
or  Government 

Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr.  President,  6  years 
ago,  a  former  one-term  Governor  from 
Georgia  was  campaigning  for  the  Presiden- 
cy on  two  promises:  that  he  would  change 
the  role  of  the  National  Government  and 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
that  he  would  balance  the  Federal  budget. 

Two  years  ago,  a  former  two-term  Gover- 
nor from  California  was  campaigning  for 
the  Presidency  on  two  promises:  that  he 
would  change  the  role  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment and  the  lives  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  that  he  would  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

That  first  Governor.  Jimmy  Carter,  failed. 
In  the  4  years  of  his  Presidency,  the  nation- 
al budget  grew  to  record  heights  and.  de- 
spite a  doubling  of  tax  collections,  annual 
deficits  became  shockingly  large.  Following 
on  the  heels  of  this  uncontrolled  spending 
came  disastrous  inflation  and  interest  rates. 

Many  in  this  country,  and  many  in  this 
Congress,  are  beginning  to  wonder  If  the 
second  Governor  elected  for  the  Presidency 
on  the  platform  of  the  same  promises  will 
suffer  the  same  fate. 

Instead  of  a  balanced  budget  by  1984,  we 
are  now  told  that  maybe— maybe.  If  every- 
thing goes  right— we  can  balance  the  budget 
by  1987.  Instead  of  budget  surpluses  we  are 
faced  with  record  deficits.  Instead  of  con- 
tinuing on  the  path  of  tax  reform,  the  call 
for  tax  Increases  Is  growing  louder. 

The  country  Is  asking  their  politicians  one 
simple  question:  What  went  wrong? 

The  answer  is  just  as  simple:  We  started 
to  go  wrong  when  we  started  to  believe  that 
the  two  promises  of  balancing  the  budget 
and  changing  the  role  of  Government  were 
not  directly  Interrelated. 

In  fact,  they  are  Intimately  tied.  We  will 
never  balance  the  national  budget  until  we 
change  the  role  Government  plays  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  this  country.  We  will 
never  balance  the  budget  unless  we  get  to 
the  underlying,  fundamental  policies  that 
drive  the  budget  numbers  higher  and  higher 
despite  our  historic  efforts  last  year  to  slow 
the  rate  of  growth  In  Government  spending. 

We  cannot  afford  to  stay  on  that  course. 
We  must  balance  the  budget  by  changing 
the  role  of  Government. 

And  why  should  we  care  If  the  budget  Is 
balanced?  The  desire  to  balance  the  budget 
Is  the  desire  to  change  the  role  of  the  Feder- 
&!  Government.  Until  we  do.  public  toler- 
ance of  Government  will  not  Improve. 

Last  year's  historic  changes  in  spending 
and  taxation  were  long  overdue.  But,  we 
cannot  afford  to  spend  another  12  months 
focusing  only  on  budget  numbers  while  ig- 
noring budget  policy. 
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I  am  prepared  to  make  the  tough  deci- 
sions that  will  lead  us  to  a  l>alanced  budget. 
I  am  prepared  to  work  with  my  President  to 
reduce  the  growth  in  Government  spending. 
But  I  am  not  prepared  to  spend  this  year  fo- 
cusing only  on  the  15  percent  of  the  budget 
that  funds  the  so-called  discretionary  social 
programs. 

If  the  theme  of  the  1980s  is  to  do  more, 
more  efficiently,  with  less,  that  is  the  theme 
that  has  to  apply  to  every  area  of  Govern- 
ment activity— including  the  military,  in- 
cluding the  public  works  projects  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  prize  so  dearly,  and  includ- 
ing the  energy  heavy  construction  projects 
like  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor.  It  is  a 
theme  that  has  to  apply  to  every  area  of 
Government  activity.  I  cannot  support  a  50- 
percent  cutback  in  Federal  support  for 
higher  education,  particularly  when  other, 
less  damaging  options  are  available.  I  would 
much  rather  build  one  less  destroyer,  or 
defer  the  construction  of  two  more  dams.  I 
would  rather  defer  some  heavy  construction 
projects  whose  benefits  are  decades  away, 
than  cut  deeply  into  programs  that  have  an 
immediate  and  irreplaceable  impact  on 
human  needs.  I  aun  convinced  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  in  this  country  share 
those  feelings. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  misinter- 
pret these  comments— or  the  President's 
proposals,  for  that  matter— as  a  retreat 
from  the  basic  Republican  commitment  to  a 
balanced  Federal  budget.  With  Federal  bor 
rowing  stealing  30  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
saved  by  the  American  people,  a  balanced 
budget  is  an  economic  necessity.  But  in  a 
larger  sense,  balancing  the  Federal  budget  is 
an  issue  of  trust  between  elected  officials 
and  the  people  they  represent.  It  is  a 
symbol  of  the  political  accountability  that 
every  voter  has  a  right  to  demand.  I  care 
deeply  about  the  fiscal  crisis  we  have  built 
toward  for  the  past  20  years,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  make  whatever  short-run  sacrifices 
are  necessary  to  restore  long-term  economic 
stability.  The  issue  is  not  one  of  goals,  but 
of  means. 

All  of  this  just  serves  to  highlight  how  es- 
sential it  is  to  grasp  the  real  message  of 
budget  deficits.  The  American  people  have 
been  using  elections  and  referendums  for 
several  years  to  tell  elected  officials  to  find 
better  ways  to  meet  the  needs  of  America. 
Their  message  has  been  simple.  'Find  a 
better  way— this  one  costs  too  much  and 
produces  too  little." 

The  problems  created  by  the  hundred- 
fifty-billion-dollar  deficit  are  far  too  severe 
to  be  solved  with  just  another  series  of  cuts, 
caps,  and  blocks.  No  one  believes  we  can 
eliminate  a  S150  billion  deficit  by  beating  on 
a  $90  billion  Federal  pipeline.  My  sense  is 
that  Republicans  in  the  Senate  will  be 
chary  about  going  along  with  that  strategy 
again  this  year.  We  are  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing like  the  reconciliation  exercise  that 
we  engaged  in  a  year  ago.  That  could  mean 
we  will  spend  a  whole  year  arguing  about 
the  specifics  of  the  Presidents  budget  mes- 
sage, without  getting  much  accomplished. 

I  hope  that  will  not  be  the  outcome,  be- 
cause that  can  only  mean  that  we  are  one 
year  further  away  from  balancing  spending 
with  the  revenues  generated  by  new  tax 
policies  that  are  approaching  fundamental 
sensibility.  The  President  is  absolutely  right 
when  he  stresses  the  need  to  accomplish 
something  this  year,  so  I  have  a  suggestion. 
Rather  than  focus  on  the  whole  budget 
again.  I  think  we  should  concent.'ate  on  two 
or  three  areas  of  Federal  activity.  In  those 
areas  we  ought  to  examine  thoroughly  the 


structure  of  Federal  policy  and  make  some 
decisions  about  the  long-range  future.  We 
ought  to  revamp  our  policy  and  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  implementing  It 
so  that  when  we  are  done  with  this  year,  we 
will  have  made  some  important  contribution 
to  balancing  the  budget  in  the  long  run. 
even  if  only  in  a  few  areas.  We  did  that  with 
tax  policy  last  year,  so  we  know  how  much 
revenue  to  expect.  We  could  do  it  with  two 
or  three  big-ticket  items  this  year  and  be 
much  closer  to  the  balanced  budget  than  we 
would  be  if  we  Just  look  at  cutting,  capping, 
and  blocking  for  the  next  8  months. 

The  areas  I  would  go  into  in  depth  are 
health,  defense,  and  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments.  Taking  the  last  one  first, 
the  Federal  Government  currently  provides 
about  $90  billion  worth  of  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments.  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  the  President  announced  a 
major  new  federalism  initiative  that  would 
restructure  that  entire  series  of  programs. 
We  ought  not  to  lose  the  new  federalism  in 
the  debate  on  budget  cuts.  We  would  accom- 
plish a  lot  more  if  we  forgot  about  the  cuts 
and  pushed  ahead  with  the  new  federalism 
initiative. 

Second,  in  the  area  of  health  care,  today, 
the  Federal  Government  spends  $76  billion 
on  health  care  for  American  citizens,  who 
spend  an  additional  $250  billion.  It  is  the  do- 
mestic program  with  the  largest  rate  of 
growth,  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  to  25  per- 
cent a  year.  It  is  the  second  largest  industry 
in  the  United  States  and  if  we  do  not  do 
something  to  reform  the  way  we  finance  the 
provision  of  health  care  in  this  country, 
even  the  Federal  Government,  with  a  $100 
billion  deficit,  will  not  be  able  to  afford  it. 

Third,  is  defense.  The  President  has  a  flat 
commitment  to  increase  defense  spending 
by  at  least  7  percent  per  year  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to 
make  blanket  commitments  like  that,  and 
Congress  will  not  go  along  with  the  kind  of 
buildup  that  is  reflected  in  the  budget.  We 
have  to  have  a  full-fledged  debate  on  the 
future  defense  policy  and  program  for  the 
United  States.  We  have  to  bring  Congress 
and  the  President  into  agreement  on  where 
we  are  heading  for  the  long  term.  We  ought 
to  have  that  debate,  in  depth,  this  year.  It 
ought  to  decide  MX.  B-1,  and  the  other 
issues  once  and  for  all. 

Focusing  on  these  three  areas  means  that 
other  areas  will  not  receive  as  much  atten- 
tion. We  ought  to  set  as  a  goal  doing  three 
more  next  year.  I  would  suggest  income  se- 
curity policy,  much  of  the  so-called  safety 
net  of  entitlement  programs,  which  have 
been  put  off  for  a  variety  of  reasons  until 
next  year  anyway.  I  would  suggest  also 
housing— shelter— and  the  civil  service 
system. 

Let  me  say  one  final  thing  about  the 
budget  and  the  budget  process.  Some 
people.  I  think,  suspect  that  the  President 
intends  to  largely  abolish  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  the  exception  of  defense  and 
social  security.  That  is  a  lot  of  abolishing 
because  the  Federal  Government  is  current- 
ly involved  in  thousands  of  programs.  Some 
of  them  we  really  do  not  have  any  business 
doing  and  they  ought  to  be  eliminated.  But 
there  are  important  national  roles  beyond 
defense  and  social  security.  I  think  of  envi- 
ronmental research.  How  do  we  know  what 
substances  are  toxic  to  man?  Consumers 
cannot  find  that  out  for  themselves  and  50 
environmental  research  programs  run  by 
the  States  are  duplicative  and  wasteful. 

I  think  of  higher  education.  Higher  educa- 
tion has  been  a  Federal  role  since  the  Mor- 


rill Act  In  1862  that  established  land  grant 
colleges  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion. Higher  education  is  a  necessary  under- 
pinning for  the  success  of  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. 

I  think  of  the  Federal  role  In  supporting 
refugees  until  they  find  a  place  in  our  socie- 
ty. The  Federal  role  in  preserving  wilder- 
ness, or  in  supporting  museums  that  pre- 
serve our  cultural  heritage. 

There  are  Federal  roles  beyond  defense 
and  social  security. 

I  fear  that  we  are  about  to  enter  a  big 
battle  over  these  budget  numbers  that  will 
do  the  Nation  little  long-term  good.  In  the 
end.  we  will  have  come  no  closer  to  balanc- 
ing the  budget,  because  we  will  have  made 
no  progress  in  reshaping  basic  policy.  And 
all  the  interest  groups  will  spend  a  whole 
year  fighting  the  administration  of  these 
issues  whether  the  specific  cuts  are  reasona- 
ble or  not.  It  would  be  far  better  if  Congress 
spent  the  year  working  on  two  or  three 
issues  and  the  interest  groups  spent  the 
year  focusing  on  the  few  narrow  purposes 
that  are  truly  Federal  in  preparation  for 
other  basic  debates  that  will  come  in  the 
future. 

If  we  are  to  make  rational  public  policy, 
we  must  approach  policymaking  in  a  more 
rational  manner.  Above  all  we  need  to  focus, 
to  recognize  that  the  task  of  changing  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  the  host  of  social  areas  it 
touches  is  too  great  a  task  to  l>e  accom- 
plished in  a  single  year. 

The  1981  tax  debate  is  an  example  of  how 
the  process  should  work.  The  fundamental 
changes  embodied  in  the  estate  tax  reform, 
the  IRA's,  depreciation  changes,  child  care 
credits,  and  other  sections  of  the  tax  bill  are 
the  foundation  on  which  the  property  of 
the  next  generation  of  Americans  rests.  The 
policy  changes  involved  included  lowering 
the  rewards  for  consumption  and  the  penal- 
ties for  saving  and  investment;  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  national  tax  on  inflation— by  in- 
dexing—and on  death— estate  tax  reform— 
and  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  phase 
of  social  security  reform  through  the  pro- 
tection from  tax  provided  that  portion  of 
earnings  committed  to  voluntary  pension 
contributions  and  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts and  Keogh  plans. 

The  process  that  produced  that  bill 
worked  because  Congress  focused  its  efforts 
on  a  single  area,  resisted  short-term  reme- 
dies and  addressed  the  fundamental  issues 
underlying  national  tax  policies. 

We  now  need  to  apply  the  same  discipline 
in  the  Government  spending  policy.  When 
we  have  succeeded  in  reassessing  Govern- 
ment's role  in  the  essential  areas  of  health, 
defense,  income  security,  housing,  civil  serv- 
ice, and  in  the  assistance  through  State  and 
local  governments  we  can  look  again  to  the 
Federal  tax  system. 

Starting  in  the  1983-84  biennium  we  can 
complete  our  efforts  to  reform  the  nonpro- 
ductive portions  of  the  tax  policy.  Then  by 
the  1985-86  biennium  we  address  the  tax 
system  as  a  revenue  raiser— we  make  a  final 
judgment  on  the  levels  of  revenue  needed  to 
support  the  levels  of  public  services  we  have 
deemed  essential. 

If  the  President  were  to  commit  himself 
to  support  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  balance 
Its  budget  this  would  not  be  a  bad  year  to 
start  the  process  of  presenting  the  amend- 
ment if  the  amendment  were  to  be  effective 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  it  would  be  a  challenge 
to  the  last  session  of  the  99th  Congress.  By 
no  special  coincidence  this  would  also  be  the 
year  that  16  Republican  Senators,  elected 
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with  President  Ronald  Reagan,  to  the  first 
Republican  Senate  majority  in  26  years 
return  to  the  electorate  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  real  message  of  the  elec- 
tions and  referendums  of  the  last  6  years 
really  mean  what  I  believe,  that  is  "F^nd  a 
better  way." 

President  Reagan  will  earn  his  place  in 
history  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  But  the 
most  important  of  those  reasons  is  likely  to 
be  his  role  in  t>egiruiing  this  process  of 
policy  reevaluation.  The  process  is  a  part- 
nership between  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  this  country— an  af- 
firmation of  the  basic  pluralism  that  forms 
the  strength  of  American  society.  The  Presi- 
dent has  done  his  part,  and  the  challenge  is 
now  in  our  hands. 

DOMESTIC  REFORMS  IN  THE  ROLE  OF 
GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  December  7,  1983.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  on  a  panel  with  several 
noted  experts  on  the  subject  of  chang- 
ing the  role  of  government  at  a  confer- 
ence sponsored  by  the  Murray  & 
Agnes  Seasongood  Good  Government 
Fund  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  I  took  that 
occasion  to  follow  the  theory  that  you 
carmot  change  the  budget  problems  in 
this  country  unless  you  change  the 
role  of  government  in  this  country. 

I  went  on  to  suggest  that  domestic 
reforms  in  particular,  the  budget  proc- 
ess, regulatory  reform,  tax  reform,  and 
a  reform  of  the  relationships  of  the 
various  levels  of  government  in  this 
country,  were  at  the  heart  of  solving 
the  problem  of  the  role  of  government 
in  our  lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  those  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Senator  Dave  Dcrenberger 

Thank  you.  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  a 
pleasure  and  honor  to  be  with  you  this 
morning. 

We  are  here  this  morning  to  speak  of 
changing  the  role  of  government.  It  is  a 
cause  close  to  my  heart.  Those  are  precisely 
the  five  words  I  use  to  describe  why  I  first 
ran  for  the  U.S.  Senate— and  why  I  was 
elected.  To  change  the  role  of  government. 
And  it  is  a  big  cause.  Over  the  last  decade. 
Congress  has  attempted  four  major  domes- 
tic reforms:  The  budget  process;  regulatory 
reform;  tax  reform,  and  New  Federalism. 
Each  is  at  the  heart  of  changing  the  role  of 
government.  All  have  either  died  or  are  on 
their  last  legs. 

These  reforms  deal  with  the  principal  ac- 
tivities of  government.  Spending.  Taxation. 
Regulation.  Who  does  what  in  a  Federal 
system?  None  successful.  They  are  needed, 
because  the  American  people  have  come  to 
see  the  National  Government  as  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  not  as  our  Government.  It  is 
no  longer  the  faithful  servant  of  their  inter- 
ests to  be  trusted  with  their  ideals.  Why  did 
we  fail  and  how  can  we  take  up  that  effort 
again?  Let  us  look  at  each  arena  in  its  turn 
and  see  what  happened. 

SPENDING 

Let  us  begin  where  every  discussion  in 
Washington  begins  these  days,  with  the 
budget  problems  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. What  does  the  abstraction  of  the  Fed- 


eral budget  represent?  Should  we  be  con- 
cerned about  $200  billion  deficits  this  year, 
next  year,  the  year  after  that,  rising  to  $300 
billion  by  the  end  of  this  decade? 

Balancing  the  budget  has  become  an  issue 
of  trust  between  every  politician  and  his  or 
her  constituents— between  me  and  my 
fellow  Minnesotans.  The  desire  to  balance 
the  budget  Is  the  desire  to  change  the  role 
of  government,  because  without  fundamen- 
tal changes  In  the  way  we  do  things,  the  gap 
between  spending  and  revenues  will  contin- 
ue to  grow. 

There  are  some  who  are  not  concerned 
about  the  deficit.  They  will  point  out  that 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves.  That  everybody  bor- 
rows. The  total  debt  in  this  country— gov- 
ernment, business,  and  consumer— Is  some- 
thing like  $6  trillion.  Dave  Stockman  began 
the  budget  cycle  this  year  by  comparing  the 
current  debt  of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
GNP  with  debt  in  the  past,  and  found  that 
the  percentages  were  not  remarkably  differ- 
ent. 

Soon  we  may  even  hear  that  It  Is  cheaper 
to  borrow  than  to  tax.  A  tax  Increase  would 
dampen  the  recovery.  We  would  lose  tax 
revenue  as  a  result  of  lost  economic  growth. 
We  would  be  forced  to  spend  more  on 
income  security  programs.  And  the  deficit 
would  be  higher  than  it  Is  now.  If  we  In- 
crease taxes  to  close  the  gap,  the  deficit 
would  acutally  grow.  We  would  have  to 
borrow  more. 

Well,  that's  the  point  of  no  return.  And 
the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson  become  a 
moral  Imperative.  Let  me  quote  him:  "The 
question  of  whether  one  generation  has  the 
right  to  bind  another  by  the  debt  it  imposes 
is  a  question  of  such  consequence  as  to  place 
it  among  the  fundamental  principles  of  any 
government.  We  should  consider  ourselves 
unauthorized  to  saddle  posterity  with  our 
debts,  and  morally  bound  to  pay  them  our- 
selves." 

The  principle  Is  that  you  leave  the  next 
generation  with  opportunities  for  choice  no 
less  than  your  own.  That  is  why  this  Nation 
has  always  been  willing  to  fight  to  preserve 
its  liberties.  That  Is  why  we.  as  a  people,  put 
such  a  high  value  on  environmental  protec- 
tion and  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. And  it  is  a  fundamental  issue  in  the 
deficits  we  currently  face. 

We  will  have  to  change  the  role  of  govern- 
ment to  solve  the  budget  problem.  There 
are  no  easy  budget  tricks  to  redefine  the 
Federal  purpose.  Waste,  fraud  and  abuse 
.  .  .  pork  barrel,  boondoggle,  handouts  .  .  . 
cut  every  nickel  and  you  can't  solve  the 
budget  problem.  In  fact.  It's  not  a  budget 
problem.  It's  a  policy  problem  that  cuts 
across  every  aspect  of  government. 

Consider  the  four  basic  components  on 
the  spending  side  of  the  Federal  budget:  En- 
titlements, interest  payments,  defense 
spending,  and  discretionary  social  programs. 

Entitlements:  Social  security,  railroad  re- 
tirement, medicare,  medicaid,  food  stamps, 
veterans'  pensions,  civil  service  retirement. 
An  Inflation-Indexed  system  of  cash  pay- 
ments with  the  ratio  of  those  who  are  enti- 
tled to  those  who  are  paying  growing  every 
year. 

Interest  payments:  You  have  to  pay  them. 
At  8  or  9  percent  on  $1.4  trillion  of  debt, 
they  are  becoming  a  sut>stantial  percentage 
of  our  annual  expenses.  The  combination  of 
entitlements  and  interest  payments  now 
makes  up  56  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 

Defense  spending:  To  keep  It  afloat  In  a 
sea  of  red  Ink,  we  have  copied  the  trick  from 
entitlements  and  Inflation-proofed  our  na- 
tional security  policy,  as  well.  We  no  longer 


judge  it  by  what  It  defends  or  how  ade- 
quately, but  by  how  much  real  growth- 
growth  over  and  above  Inflation— is  included 
in  the  defense  budget.  Reagan  wants  10  per- 
cent real  growth.  Congress  gave  3  percent 
plus  for  1984.  Defense  spending  Is  27  per- 
cent of  the  budget. 

Discretionary  social  programs:  Partly  Fed- 
eral operations.  Partly  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments.  Highways,  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  national  parks,  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  EPA  and  the  FBI, 
Amtrak.  NASA,  agricultural  extension.  One- 
thousand  and  one-hundred  programs  of  as- 
sistance to  governments,  businesses,  and  in- 
dividuals. Seventeen  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  the  only  portion  not  Indexed  to 
Inflation  and  Interest  rates  by  law  or  policy. 

You  could  eliminate  this  entire  category 
of  Federal  spending— all  of  the  Federal  es- 
tablishment but  for  defense,  interest  pay- 
ments, and  a  handful  of  entitlements— and 
still  not  close  the  gap  between  spending  and 
revenues. 

Spending  a  deficit  Is  like  having  a  credit 
card  with  the  bill  sent  to  your  kids.  Can  we. 
in  good  conscience,  use  those  promissory 
notes  to  have  life  cushy  now,  knowing  that 
our  children  will  pay  the  carrying  charges 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives?  Do  we  have  the 
right  to  limit  their  opportunities  to  choose 
In  that  way? 

At  $200  billion  annually.  It's  gotten  to  the 
point  where  we  are  constraining  our  own 
choices,  as  well.  When  Ronald  Reagan  came 
into  office,  the  accumulated  debt  was  In  the 
$900  billion  range.  At  the  end  of  his  first 
term,  it  will  stand  near  $1.6  trillion.  A  75 
percent  increase  in  one  term.  Whoever  Is 
sworn  in  as  President  In  January  1985  will 
face  as  his  or  her  first  task  the  submission 
of  a  budget  to  the  Congress.  And  the  first 
$70  billion  In  that  budget  will  have  to  be 
used  to  make  interest  payments  on  the  debt 
rung  up  since  January  1981. 

Seventy  billion  dollars  is  the  cost  of  medi- 
care, our  second  largest  social  program.  If 
we  hadn't  borrowed  to  meet  the  oh-so 
urgent  needs  of  1981.  1982.  1983,  and  1984— 
we  could  pay  for  medicare  in  1985  with  the 
interest  savings.  Repeal  the  1.3  percent  pay- 
roll tax,  repeal  the  premiums  and  copay- 
ments  facing  the  elderly  and  flat  out  pay 
for  medicare  with  the  Interest  savings. 
Those  are  the  kinds  of  choices  even  our  gen- 
eration faces  when-  deficits  are  $200  billion 
annually. 

In  the  absence  of  any  simple  budget  tricks 
to  solve  the  deficit  problem,  It  sometimes 
seems  that  cut  spending  can  only  mean 
taking  programs  away  from  people  or  the 
strength  out  of  our  defense.  Cut  in  this 
sense  means  raise  the  retirement  age  for 
social  security,  don't  pay  for  liver  trans- 
plants under  medicaid,  decrease  the  num- 
bers eligible  for  student  loans,  and  don't 
build  this  bomber  or  that  missile. 

Popular  wisdom  has  It  that  Americans 
won't  support  those  kinds  of  cuts!  They 
don't  want  less  Income  security  or  national 
security.  They  don't  want  a  shorter  menu  of 
Government  services.  And  popular  wisdom 
may  be  right. 

But  I've  always  thought  there  can  be  an- 
other meaning  to  cut  spending.  We  can  pro- 
vide the  same  level  of  service— of  public  ben- 
efit—with fewer  dollars.  If  we  use  each 
dollar  more  wisely— target  each  to  our  high- 
est priorities. 

Let  me  use  medicare  as  an  example.  Medi- 
care, by  all  accounts,  is  in  deep  trouble.  Just 
like  social  security  was  threatened  with 
bankruptcy  until  the  compromise  package 
passed  earlier  this  year,  It  appears  that  the 
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medicare   trust   fund   will   go   into   deficit 
sometime  in  this  decade  and  in  a  big  way. 

We  have  already  responded  with  a  series 
of  minor  reforms.  Some  were  very  sensil)le 
including  the  shift  to  a  prospective  payment 
system  and  the  experimental  medicare 
vouchers.  But  in  most  cases,  all  we  have 
done  is  shift  minor  costs  from  the  govern- 
ment to  other  users  of  the  health  care 
system  and  back  onto  the  beneficiaries. 

What  we  need  to  realize  is  that  the  medi- 
care problem  is  only  a  symptom  of  a  protn 
lem  affecting  our  whole  health  care  system. 
It  is  not  a  health  care  but  a  sick  care 
system.  We  dont  make  enough  use  of  well- 
ness services  which  can  diminish  the  need 
for  the  high  cost  sick  care  services.  And 
when  we  do  use  sick  care,  we  use  entirely 
too  much  of  it  because  we  consumers  are 
not  in  control.  The  choice  of  tests  and  treat- 
ments is  left  up  to  the  professionals  and 
they  bill  the  costs  to  an  insurance  company 
or  Government  agency  for  reimbursement. 
These  institutions  have  no  way  to  control 
costs  because  they  have  no  role  in  the  deci- 
sion to  consume  services— or  to  use  other 
services  that  might  prevent  the  need  for 
sick  care  altogether. 

What  we  need  to  break  this  pattern— to 
take  inflation  out  of  the  health  care  system 
and  preserve  medicare  at  more  modest 
levels  of  Federal  expenditure— is  a  consumer 
who  makes  choices  and  is.  at  least  in  some 
part,  directly  responsible  for  the  cost  of 
those  choices. 

The  medicare  example  can  be  repeated 
again  and  again  in  other  areas  of  govern- 
mental service  both  at  the  Federal  and  in 
State  and  local  government.  Elementary 
and  secondary  education  .  .  .  commuter 
transportation  .  .  .  housing  .  .  .  long  term 
care.  Cut  spending  doesn't  have  to  mean 
just  take  something  away.  It  can  mean  do 
things  better,  more  wisely,  so  that  we  get 
the  same  benefit  at  a  lesser  cost.  Govern- 
ment needs  to  change  its  role  from  financ- 
ing institutions  to  enabling  people  as  con- 
sumers. It's  a  theme  I  will  return  to  again  at 
the  end  of  these  comments. 

TAXATION 

Taxation:  There  are  those,  of  course,  who 
will  recommend  that  we  balance  the  budget 
by  raising  taxes.  In  fact,  the  other  day.  I 
read  an  article  that  said  the  only  fair  way  to 
balance  the  budget  is  to  raise  taxes.  Because 
everyone  pays  them.  Whereas  spending  cuts 
must  necessarily  affect  only  the  few  and  se- 
lectively. 

Well,  by  that  argument,  everyone  should 
pay  100  percent  of  their  income  in  taxes  and 
the  Government  should  pass  out  the  reve- 
nues according  to  some  estimate  of  peoples' 
needs.  We  are  not  that  kind  of  society. 
What  we  need  to  do  is  decide  how  much  of 
our  total  income  will  be  spent  by  govern- 
ment and  then  fairly  apportion  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay.  A  blanket  endorsement  of  tax 
increases  doesn't  help. 

The  fairness  issue;  Do  we  have  a  deficit 
because  the  1981  Ux  cut  gave  the  cupboard 
to  the  rich?  Kemp-Roth  was  an  across-the- 
board  tax  cut  of  25  percent.  Yes.  the  rich  do 
get  more  dollars  in  tax  relief,  because  they 
pay  more  in  taxes  in  the  first  place.  But  the 
structure  of  the  Ux  code— the  relationship 
of  one  bracket  to  another  and  its  tax  rate- 
remains  the  same. 

Indexing— which  hasn't  taken  effect  yet- 
actually  provides  substantially  more  benefit 
to  the  lower  than  the  higher  brackets.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  income  scale,  the 
brackets  are  much  narrower  and  the  slope 
of  the  tax  rate  increase  from  bracket  to 
bracket  much  steeper.  Indexing  keeps  the 


average  and  lower  than  average  wage-earner 
from  sliding  up  that  slope  with  inflation. 
For  the  truly  rich— those  with  incomes  in 
six  figures— indexing  is  of  no  value  at  all. 
They  will  always  pay  50  percent  of  income 
in  taxes  whatever  the  rate  of  inflation. 

Finally,  on  the  fairness  issue— one  must 
remember  that  Kemp-Roth  and  indexing 
were  only  part  of  the  1981  tax  act.  Only 
one-third  of  the  revenue  loss.  What  is  really 
hurting  now  are  all  of  the  other  baubles- 
new  loopholes— added  to  the  bill. 

Most  people  in  this  room  will  nod  their 
heads  to  the  assertion  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  a  lousy  allocator  of  resources. 
But  few  of  you  judge  your  latest  tax  break 
that  way.  It  has  come  to  the  point  where 
more  goes  out  the  backdoor  of  the  Treasury 
through  loopholes  than  comes  in  through 
the  front  door  as  tax  payments.  Truly,  the 
value  of  credits,  deductions,  and  exemptions 
in  reducing  taxes  owed  will  soon  exceed  the 
value  of  taxes  paid.  Do  we  want  a  corporate 
income  tax  that  coUecU  only  small  amounU 
of  revenue— less  than  5  percent  of  Federal 
expenditures  in  the  current  fiscal  year— but 
functions  as  a  significant  regulator  of  in- 
vestment through  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code?  And  do  you  know  what  the  Tax  Code 
does  for  consumer  borrowing  and  the  price 
of  the  average  house  in  America. 

The  American  public  is  not  one  bit  fooled 
about  who  is  paying  taxes  and  who  isn't. 
Try  to  convince  them  that  the  Tax  Code  is 
fair.  That  the  way  to  solve  the  deficit  prob- 
lem is  to  jack  up  the  rates  and  leave  the 
system  in  place.  They  are  ready  to  junk  the 
current  system  and  go  to  a  consumption  tax 
or  a  flat  tax— anything  to  get  a  fresh  start 
on  the  fairness  problem. 

We  have  done  half  of  tax  reform.  We  have 
brought  down  the  rates.  Now  we  need  to 
broaden  the  base.  And  in  the  process,  we 
will  end  the  role  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  as  a  regulator  of  savings,  investment, 
and  consumption  in  this  Nation. 

RKGULATION 

In  the  United  States,  we  tolerate  regula- 
tion by  a  Government  bureau  in  four  cases 
...  to  protect  consumers  from  the  excesses 
of  monopoly  ...  to  limit  market  externali- 
ties ...  to  compensate  for  imperfect  or  in- 
complete information  .  .  .  and  to  guarantee 
equal  opportunity. 

Historically,  regulation  took  the  form  of 
limitations— control  prices,  restrict  access  to 
markets,  prohibit  certain  products  or  prac- 
tices—in response  to  the  reality  of  monopo- 
ly providers.  This  type  of  regulation  began 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  the  1880's  and  continued  to  expand 
through  the  1930's.  The  industries  subject 
to  this  type  of  regulation  became  very  com- 
fortable with  the  arrangement.  The  stable 
environment  provided  by  regulation  became 
preferred  to  the  uncertainty  of  competition. 
We  only  belatedly  realized  that  as  our 
economy  grew  and  changed,  competition 
forced  its  way  into  these  industries.  Deregu- 
lation—the first  wave  of  regulatory  reform 
to  sweep  the  Congress— recognizes  that  the 
consumer  will  be  l)etter  served  by  competi- 
tion than  by  regulation.  Deregulation  of  air- 
lines, trucking,  rail  freight,  banking,  and 
perhaps  communications,  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  change  the  role  of  government. 

But  more  recently,  regulation  has  taken 
another  form  and  become  an  important 
force  in  allocating  investment  in  our  society. 
This  new  type  of  regulation— well-illustrat- 
ed by  the  environmental  legislation  of  the 
1970s— tends  to  focus  on  limiting  the  exter- 
nalities of  commercial  and  industrial  activi- 
ty. 


Catalytic  converters,  sulfur  dioxide  scrub- 
bers, vapor  recovery  systems,  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  air  bags  in  automobiles  ...  all 
are  examples  of  this  new  type  of  regulation. 
The  theory  behind  this  new  regulatory 
form  is  surprisingly  audacious.  It  suggests 
that  whenever  a  net  l)enefit  can  be  gained 
for  society  through  regulatory  intervention, 
a  regulatory  program  ought  to  be  imposed. 
So  long  as  the  cost/benefit  ratio  is  positive 
on  the  benefit  side,  we  act  to  regulate. 
That's  the  theory.  And  we  do  so  without 
regard  to  the  cumulative  cost  of  all  regula- 
tions built  up  through  this  calculus  made 
one  regulation  at  a  time. 

That's  a  silly  calculus.  It's  as  if  a  family 
saw  the  benefit  In  having  a  new  stove  and 
refrigerator,  new  washer  and  dryer,  new 
curtains  and  carpets,  new  his  and  her  autos 
and  towels,  and  set  out  to  acquire  a  house- 
hold of  new  furnishings  without  regard  to 
the  total  cost  or  the  balance  in  their  check- 
book. People  don't  do  that  with  their 
money,  as  a  rule.  Congressmen  have  been 
doing  it  with  your  money  for  the  last 
decade.  Benefit  maximization  has  been  a 
compelling  theory. 

As  the  costs  of  l)enefit  maximization  con- 
tinued to  climb— and  they  are  now  estimat- 
ed at  $120  billion  annually— Congress  began 
to  move  on  a  second  kind  of  regulatory 
reform.  It  was  packaged  as  a  major  initia- 
tive in  the  first  weeks  of  1981  and  as  a  high 
priority  for  the  Reagan  administration. 

S.  1080.  the  regulatory  reform  act  in  the 
97th  and  98th  Congresses,  would  mandate 
the  measurement  of  cost  and 
benefits  .  .  .  one  regulation  at  a  time.  It 
would  require  that  the  least  costly  alterna- 
tive to  achieve  the  regulatory  goal  be 
imposed  .  .  .  one  regulation  at  a  time.  It 
would  give  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  new  authority  over  the  agencies  so 
that  every  nickel  of  cost  could  be 
counted  .  .  .  one  regulation  at  a  time. 

S.  1080— regulatory  reform— has  now 
largely  been  shelved  by  the  Congress.  And  it 
is  well  that  it  has.  Because  it  wasn't  the 
kind  of  change  we  needed.  It  enshrined  the 
benefit  maximization  theory  as  our  first 
principle  of  regulatory  management.  Light 
years  l)ehind  the  tools  we  need  to  balance 
the  general  interest  with  the  claims  of  spe- 
cific regulatory  programs. 

What  is  the  general  interest?  It  is  the 
checkbook  interest.  How  much  regulatory 
benefit  can  we  afford  each  year  without 
halting  the  forces  of  economic  growth?  We 
cannot,  I  would  insist,  afford  to  buy  every 
benefit  in  sight  every  year.  How  do  we  get  a 
checkbook— a  benefits  plan— that  tells  us 
how  much  we  can  afford? 

There  is  a  concept  floating  around  called 
the  regulatory  budget— another  one  of 
those  bad  names  for  a  good  idea— which  I 
think  could  change  the  role  of  government 
in  the  regulatory  arena. 

The  regulatory  budget  begins  with  a  cost/ 
benefit  analysis  for  each  regulatory  pro- 
gram as  a  building  block.  But  it  doesn't  stop 
after  the  simple  determination  that  benefits 
exceed  cosU.  It  builds.  It  goes  on  to  ask 
whether  the  economy  as  a  whole  can  afford 
all  of  the  costs.  Take  the  price  tag  for  each 
regulation  projected  out  over  4  or  5  years. 
Break  them  down  industry  by  industry. 
Find  out  how  much  the  steel  industry,  for 
instance,  will  pay  for  clean  water  and  clean 
air  and  worker  safety  for  each  year  for  the 
next  5  years.  And  then  look  at  the  financial 
condition  of  the  steel  industry  to  see  if  it 
can  afford  the  cumulative  cost  of  the  regu- 
latory programs  we  have  adopted. 


If  not,  then  benefits  don't  really  exceed 
costs  because  the  health  of  the  American 
steel  industry  is  not  something  we  included 
in  our  calculus  done  one  regulation  at  a 
time.  We  will  need  to  adjust  the  regulatory 
requirements.  Stretch  out  the  deadlines  a 
bit.  We  may  even  learn  that  we  can  gain 
more  benefit  by  shifting  priorities  from  one 
program  to  another.  Something  we  couldn't 
see  when  we  looked  at  the  world  one  regula- 
tion .".t  a  time. 

That,  to  me.  is  regulatory  reform.  We 
need  to  consider  the  total  costs  of  all  regula- 
tions and  the  impact  of  those  costs  on  the 
health  of  each  of  our  industries  through  a 
regulatory  budget.  Yes.  we  will  continue  to 
regulate  externalities  in  our  society  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  life- but  on  a  schedule 
that  we  can  afford. 

FEDERALISM 

One  of  the  most  Important  efforts  to 
change  the  role  of  government  in  recent 
years  is  often  called  New  Federalism.  In 
fact,  starting  with  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, every  President  has  had  his  own 
personal  version  of  the  New  Federalism. 

To  understand  why  it  is  important,  you 
need  to  know  a  little  bit  about  the  structure 
of  the  current  Federal  partnership.  It  is  fo- 
cused on  the  grant-in-aid  system.  We  have 
some  400  grant  programs  that  provide  aid  to 
State  and  local  governments.  It  is  estimated 
that  these  grants  transfer  about  $90  billion 
a  year  from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  the 
programs  run  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  system  Is  complex  and  confus- 
ing. We  have  35  grants  for  highways,  about 
100  for  health  care,  40  or  more  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  4  or  5  for 
energy  conservation,  a  half-dozen  for  librar- 
ies, 7  for  fire  protection,  several  for  waste 
water  treatment  in  several  different  agen- 
cies, grants  for  mass  transit,  job  training, 
housing,  urban  parks,  the  arts  and  human- 
ities. The  list  Is  endless.  State  and  local  offi- 
cials feel  a  duty  to  go  to  Washington  to  beg 
for  aid.  And  the  aid  they  get  comprises 
about  one-fifth  of  their  budgets.  A  larger 
percentage  than  State  Income  taxes. 

It  has  been  called  "cooperative  federal- 
ism." But  it  is  a  land  of  conflict.  A  struggle 
for  authority  between  the  Union  and  the 
States  and  it  is  no  secret  that  the  Natibnal 
Government  is  winning.  We  use  the  condi- 
tional character  of  the  grant— the  "here's 
some  money  if  you  do  this"  character  of  the 
grant— to  control  the  policies  and  priorities 
of  State  and  local  governments. 

In  this  land  of  conflict,  every  President 
since  Eisenhower  has  wanted  to  be  a  peace- 
maker. President  Elsenhower  appointed  two 
commissions  on  Intergovernmental  relations 
with  the  purpose  of  recommending  which 
grants  and  tax  resources  could  be  returned 
to  State  and  local  governments.  They 
looked  over  the  whole  landscape  and  decid- 
ed that  one  grant,  for  waste  water  treat- 
ment—and one  tax.  on  telephone  services, 
could  be  returned  to  the  States.  That  was 
1960.  Last  year.  1982.  the  Congress  author- 
ized $2.4  billion  for  waste  water  treatment 
and  doubled  the  Federal  telephone  tax. 

The  newest  peace  initiative,  of  course,  is 
President  Reagan's  "single,  bold  stroke"  to 
resdign  responsibilities  and  resources  in  our 
Federal  system  which  he  announced  in  the 
1982  State  of  the  Union.  After  a  year  of  ne- 
gotiation, it  came  to  the  Hill  as  four  block 
grants.  Frankly,  Elsenhower's  plan  stood  a 
better  chance  of  being  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. But  we  have  learned  some  Important 
lessons  watching  the  Reagan  Initiative.  I 
would  like  to  share  one  with  you  today. 


Not  all  of  the  frustration  with  the  Federal 
partnership  can  be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of 
Washington.  One  of  the  major  problems  Is 
out  here  in  our  metropolitan  communities. 
It  is  the  problem  of  boundaries  laid  down 
between  local  governments  In  a  bygone  era 
that  serve  as  Insulators  between  the  services 
demanded  by  a  modem  economy  and  the 
wealth  that  economy  creates.  In  the  Twin 
Cities  of  Minnesota,  for  instance,  there  are 
195  units  of  local  government  in  the  seven- 
county  metropolitan  area.  And  all  of  them 
are  Inclined  to  go  their  own  way  on  taxes 
and  spending. 

States,  particularly  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest,  have  refused  to  let  central  cities 
grow  to  their  economic  horizons  or  to  use 
fiscal  mechanisms  that  can  capture  the 
wealth  that  they  create  through  the  serv- 
ices they  provide.  Local  government  officials 
of  the  center  city  remain  largely  tied  to  the 
property  tax  for  their  own-source  revenues 
while  the  wealth  being  created  in  the  form 
of  income  by  their  services  is  making  Itself 
available  as  the  bedroom  suburb  in  another 
jurisdiction. 

Cooperative  federalism— the  intergovern- 
mental grant  system— was  invented  in  part 
as  a  response  to  this  problem.  We  impose 
the  Federal  income  tax  on  the  suburb  and 
send  the  revenues  back  to  the  city  as  &n 
array  of  grant  programs.  And  they  come 
with  strings.  Decisions  which  would  be 
better  made  within  the  metropolitan  com- 
munity are  transferred  to  the  State  Capitol 
or  to  Washington. 

I  am  convinced  that  every  stable  economic 
community  can  afford  the  public  services 
necessary  to  sustain  its  level  of  economic  or- 
ganization. I  am  also  convinced  that  It 
would  be  far  better  for  each  community  to 
raise  the  revenue  and  provide  the  services 
with  its  own  political  and  fiscal  process, 
rather  than  be  acted  on  by  a  redistributing 
agent  from  the  outside.  But  the  political 
boundaries  and  fiscal  mechanisms  of  local 
government  in  America  have  made  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  federalism  largely  impossible. 
Changing  the  role  of  government  at  the  na- 
tional level  in  this  case  will  have  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  real  and  far-reaching  reforms  at 
the  grassroots  of  government. 

PLURALISM 

Federalism  Is  an  Important  theme  in  rede- 
fining the  role  of  the  National  Government. 
But  lately.  I  find  another  concept  competes 
for  attention.  Federalism  focuses  on  the 
structure  of  government.  But  the  scope  of 
the  national  debate  on  changing  the  role  of 
government  has  reached  beyond  a  single- 
minded  concentration  on  the  problems  of 
government.  We  have  an  old  word  In  the 
American  lexicon,  pluralism,  that  may  be 
more  descriptive  than  federalism  of  the  di- 
rection In  which  we  need  to  be  headed. 

We  have  for  basic  institutions  In  our  socie- 
ty. The  family  .  .  .  the  business  firm  .  .  .  our 
religious  and  voluntary  associations  .  .  .  and 
the  government.  History  has  considered  us  a 
great  society  beause  we  have  all  four  and 
because  we  have  valued  and  preserved  each 
in  its  purpose. 

There  are  many  faictors  that  contribute  to 
the  success  of  a  great  nation.  There  are  nat- 
ural resources  .  .  .  geography.  There  are  the 
men  and  women  of  intellect  and  hope  who 
devote  their  lives  to  the  public  good.  But  I 
daresay  that  the  genius  of  America  is  to  be 
found  in  the  love  of  our  families,  the  pros- 
perity of  our  business.  In  the  values  of  our 
voluntary  associations,  and  in  the  form  of 
our  government.  It  is  to  these  roots  that  we 
should  always  return  when  it  seems  we  have 
lost  our  way.  And  it  is  in  understanding  the 


distinct  role  of  each  of  these  four  institu- 
tions and  the  balance  between  them  that 
our  strength  is  to  be  found. 

As  we  seek  to  change  the  role  of  govern- 
ment, we  should  not  lose  sight  of  its  basic 
purpose.  For  business,  it  defends  the  shores, 
maintains  order,  and.  I  want  to  say.  pre- 
serves the  value  of  the  currency.  For  the 
family,  government  provides  protection 
against  the  misfortunes  of  our  economic 
system.  From  the  fruits  of  profit  and 
income,  we  get  the  resources  necessary  to 
provide  every  citizen  with  the  dignity,  secu- 
rity and  opportunities  that  are  the  measure 
of  a  great  nation.  For  the  voluntary  associa- 
tion, government's  basic  guarantees  are  the 
right  to  assemble,  the  right  to  speak  freely, 
aind  the  right  to  advocate  change.  Life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

But  of  late,  government  has  taken  on  a 
much  broader  role.  It  seems  that  every  day, 
sorheone  Is  thinking  of  something  new  that 
government  ought  to  be  doing.  Government 
has  become  a  major  provider  of  services  .  .  . 
from  education  to  transit  to  recreation  to 
job  training  to  family  counseling  to  housing 
to  health  care.  Quite  often,  as  government 
moves  into  a  service  area,  the  other  institu- 
tions have  moved  out  giving  up  their  tradi- 
tional roles. 

Today,  the  public  agency  which  acts  as  a 
service  producer  often  has  a  monopoly  on 
that  service.  But  public  services  could  be  of- 
fered In  a  competitive  environment  where 
many  producers  of  the  same  service  would 
compete  for  a  share  of  the  market.  Other 
producers  might  include  the  neighborhood 
self-help  organizations,  foundations,  and 
nonprofits,  or  even  profltmaklng  corpora- 
tions. 

Today,  most  citizens  have  little  choice  In 
selecting  the  kinds  of  public  services  they 
will  receive,  the  amount  of  senice  they  will 
consume,  the  producer  of  the  service,  or  the 
allocation  of  their  dollars  across  the  range 
of  services.  Choice  Is  lost  when  a  public  bu- 
reaucracy offers  a  single  homogeneous  serv- 
ice to  the  entire  population  and  pays  for  It 
out  of  the  general  fund. 

I  have  become  convinced  that  if  the  role 
of  government  is  to  change,  we  must  reverse 
the  tendency  toward  providing  more  and 
more  in  the  public  sector  with  government 
as  the  producer.  The  role  of  government 
should  be  to  enable  people  to  get  the  serv- 
ices they  need.  But  that  does  not  mean  that 
government  has  to  produce  the  services,  as 
well.  We  can  give  more  of  the  job  of  produc- 
ing the  services  back  to  the  other  institu- 
tions of  our  society. 

Like  the  other  themes  I've  mentioned  this 
morning— spending,  taxation,  regulation, 
federalism— It  will  not  be  easy  to  change  the 
role  of  government  as  service  provider.  But 
the  promise  is  that  we  can  keep  up  with 
change  In  the  needs  and  wants  of  our  citi- 
zens. If  we  restore  the  balance  between  all 
four  of  our  basic  institutions.  Giving  the  re- 
sponsibility for  choice  back  to  people— not 
just  back  to  governments  closer  to  people- 
but  to  people  with  access  and  options  among 
all  of  our  institutions  Is  the  key  to  changing 
the  role  of  government. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
speech  that  I  delivered  to  the  Minne- 
sota Association  of  Counties  in  Bloom- 
ington,  Minn.,  on  January  30.  1984,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Statxhxnt  or  Senator  Davx  Dttrkmbercer 

This  is  the  time  of  year  for  thoughtful 
speeches.  Each  year  at  this  time.  Congress 
assembles  and  the  Nation  pauses  to  get  a 
report  from  the  President  on  the  State  of 
the  Union.  It  is  also  a  time  to  look  ahead. 
The  State  of  the  Union  message  .  .  .  and 
Ronald  Reagan  delivered  his  fourth  last 
week  .  .  .  usually  contains  a  long  list  of 
promises  and  proposals  that  the  President 
would  like  Congress  to  adopt  in  the  coming 
year. 

Once  every  four  years  we  are  also  asked  to 
consider  a  very  different  kind  of  message  in 
early  January  ...  an  inaugural  message  to 
set  the  tone  for  a  new  administration.  It  is  a 
statement  that  looks  beyond  the  day-to-day 
business  of  government  to  the  spirit  of  the 
nation.  Typically,  the  Inaugural  is  mood 
music  and  the  State  of  the  Union,  marching 
orders. 

But  this  is  not  a  typical  year  or  a  typical 
President.  President  Reagan's  President's 
speech  last  Wednesday  was  more  mood  than 
march  .  .  .  heavy  on  the  spirit  and  light  on 
the  business  of  government.  And  the  mood 
is  Stay  the  Course. 

Inflation  has  been  whipped.  Hallelujah. 
Unemployment  is  way  down.  Three  million 
more  Americans  are  working  today  than 
when  Fritz  Mondale  left  office.  Hallelujah. 
The  recovery  has  arrived.  Hallelujah.  Stay 
the  course.  Hallelujah.  And  by  the  way  .  .  . 
cut  a  few  programs,  don't  touch  taxes  and 
continue  my  military  buildup.  Stay  the 
course. 

As  a  Republican.  I  should  be  glad  that 
Stay  the  Course  has  become  a  hit  tune.  A 
year  ago,  only  Ronald  Reagan  wanted  to 
stay  the  course.  And  I  had  to  plead  with 
him  not  to  sing  it  in  Minnesota.  Today,  even 
Rudy  Perpich  is  heard  humming  a  few  bars. 

And  the  reason  is  obvious.  An  economic 
recovery  has  arrived.  The  Sunday  business 
section  of  the  Washington  Post  carried  a 
banner  headline.  "Optimism  Growing  Over 
Global  Economy."  And  beneath  it  was  a  car- 
toon of  a  happy  little  train  starting  up  the 
hill  of  recovery.  The  locomotive  was  labeled 
USA  and  our  economy  was  pulling  Prance. 
Japan,  Italy,  Great  Britain  and  West  Ger- 
many out  of  the  tunnel  of  recession  and  up 
the  hill  of  growth.  You  look  at  the  picture 
and  you  hear  the  childhood  story  ...  I 
think  I  can  ...  I  think  I  can  ...  I  think  I 
can  .  .  . 

And  the  American  people  think  we  can. 
More  startling  than  any  economic  news  is 
the  evidence  from  the  pollsters  taking  the 
pulse  of  public  opinion.  Since  the  dawn  of 
that  magic  art,  pollsters  have  asked  the 
public  a  simple  question.  "Do  you  think 
things  will  be  better  or  worse  at  this  time 
next  year?"  It's  the  optimism  index. 

And  it  has  developed  a  classic  pattern.  On 
the  day  after  the  Inaugural,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  new  administration,  "better"  is 
way  ahead  of  "worse."  People  are  optimistic 
on  that  first  day.  But  even  on  that  first  day 
the  erosion  has  already  set  In.  "Better"  de- 
clines continuously.  By  midterm,  "worse" 
has  pulled  even.  And  pessimism  takes  a  com- 
manding lead  by  the  next  election  day.  And 
on  that  day.  a  pessimistic  people  switches 
presidents  and  the  process  starts  all  over 
again.  It's  been  that  way  for  more  than 
twenty  years. 

But  this  is  not  a  typical  year.  "Better" 
made  a  comeback  one  year  early  for  Ronald 
Reagan.  For  the  first  time  In  twenty  years 
the  American  public  is  going  into  a  presi- 


dential election  believing  that  things  are 
going  to  be  better  next  year.  And  by  a  wide 
margin.  So  it's  stay  the  course.  Don't  rock 
the  boat  by  marching  us  off  in  new  direc- 
tions. 

The  last  time  that  optimism  took  hold  in 
mid-term  was  twenty-one  years  ago.  in  1963, 
as  John  Kennedy  took  up  his  pen  to  write  a 
State  of  the  Union.  The  Cuban  missile  crisis 
was  just  behind  us.  The  nation  was  coming 
out  of  a  recession.  The  peace  had  been 
saved.  People  were  going  back  to  work.  Opti- 
mism was  in  the  air.  Perhaps  the  Washing- 
ton Post  ran  the  same  picture  of  the  little 
train  starting  up  the  hill. 

But  President  Kennedy  didn't  ask  the 
nation  to  stay  the  course.  He  looked  at  that 
train  and  he  said  .  .  .  you  know,  as  good  as 
it  feels  to  be  out  of  the  tunnel  of  despair, 
that  little  train  is  only  on  the  side  of  the 
hill.  And  he  asked  two  questions.  How  shall 
we  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill  ...  to  a  vigor- 
ous growing  economy  once  again?  And  what 
will  we  see  when  we  get  there?  What  oppor- 
tunities and  challenges  lie  beyond  that 
hill  .  .  .  what  is  our  vision  of  America's  mis- 
sion for  this  decade  and  the  rest  of  the  cen- 
tury? 

In  1963.  Kennedy's  answer  to  the  first 
question  was  a  supply-side  tax  cut.  At  a  time 
when  things  were  running  fairly  well,  he 
challenged  Congress  to  cut  taxes  by  <15  bil- 
lion to  provide  the  fuel  for  a  full  recovery. 
And  it  succeeded  beyond  anyone's  expecta- 
tions. It  gave  us  our  Laffer's  Curve.  Jack 
Kemp's  theories  and  supply  side  economics. 

Today,  the  challenge  is  different.  It  is  not 
taxes,  but  government  borrowing  that 
threatens  to  keep  us  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 
The  fuel  we  need  is  lower  interest 
rates  .  .  .  credit  that  we  can  afford  .  .  .  for 
the  small  business  men  and  women  to  risk 
on  new  ventures,  for  the  farmer  to  get  the 
seed  in  the  ground,  for  the  young  family  to 
buy  a  first  home  and  for  the  high  school 
graduates  to  go  off  to  college  to  reach  their 
full  potential. 

But  we  find  government  standing  first  in 
line  at  the  credit  window.  Demanding  to  go 
before  all  other  Americans.  Willing  to  pay 
more  in  interest  than  most  can  afford.  Bor- 
rowing more  than  any  of  us  could  imagine  a 
few  short  years  ago. 

Ronald  Reagan  let  us  know  that  he  cares 
about  $200  billion  deficits,  but  only  enough 
to  make  a  downpayment  this  year.  Frankly, 
there  Bse  others  who  believe  a  downpay- 
ment is  all  that  is  needed. 

Borrowing  is  not  the  original  sin.  It  is  not 
being  committed  for  the  first  time.  And  the 
federal  government  certainly  isn't  the  only 
sinner.  The  total  debt  in  this  country— gov- 
ernment, business  and  consumer— approach- 
es six  trillion  dollars.  We  are  all  borrowers 
for  cars  and  houses  and  vacations  and  busi- 
ness investments. 

And  even  in  the  narrow  circle  of  govern- 
ment. Borrowing  is  not  just  a  federal  prob- 
lem. You  may  at  times  hear  pious  words 
from  some  state  and  local  officials  .  .  .  you 
may  speak  them  yourselves  ...  to  the  effect 
that  state  and  local  governments  have  to 
balance  their  budgets  every  year.  That  it's 
only  the  spendthrifts  in  Washington  who 
know  no  discipline. 

Well,  state  and  local  govenunents  borrow 
a  tremendous  amount.  Their  balance  is  in 
operation  expenses  and  annual  revenues, 
only.  Most  of  their  capital  programs  are  not 
part  of  this  balancing  process,  but  are  paid 
for  by  bonds.  And  in  their  annual  operating 
revenues,  state  and  local  governments  count 
$90  billion  in  federal  aid— one  fifth  of  their 
total  budgets— to  make  it  come  out  even 
each  year. 


So  there  is  a  school  of  thought  that  says 
borrowing  is  a  relative  question.  Dave  Stock- 
man started  last  year's  budget  cycle  by  com- 
paring the  current  debt  of  the  United  States 
as  a  percentage  of  GNP  with  debt  in  the 
past,  and  found  that  the  percentages  were 
not  remarkably  different.  Secretary  Don 
Regan  argues  that  it's  cheaper  to  borrow 
from  corporate  flow  than  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit by  taxes. 

At  this  point  some  words  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson become  a  moral  imperative.  Let  me 
quote  him.  "The  question  whether  one  gen- 
eration has  the  right  to  bind  another  by  the 
deficit  it  imposes  is  a  question  of  such  con- 
sequence as  to  place  it  among  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  any  government.  We 
should  consider  ourselves  unauthorized  to 
saddle  posterity  with  our  debts,  and  morally 
bound  to  pay  them  ourselves." 

The  first  principle  of  government— the 
first  responsibility  each  of  us  elected  offi- 
cials undertakes  after  the  oath  of  office— is 
that  you  leave  the  next  generation— our 
children— with  opportunities  for  choice  no 
less  than  our  own. 

That  is  why  this  nation  has  always  been 
willing  to  fight  to  preserve  its  liberties.  That 
is  why  we  as  a  people  put  such  a  high  value 
on  environmental  protection  and  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources.  And  it 
has  become  a  fundamental  issue  in  the 
budget  process,  because  of  the  size  of  the 
deficits  we  face. 

Spending  a  deficit  is  like  having  a  credit 
card  with  the  bill  sent  to  your  kids.  Minne- 
sota paid  for  its  Vietnam  bonus  to  Vietnam 
veterans  with  bonds  thus  sending  the  bill 
for  the  tragic  political  mistakes  of  our  gen- 
eration to  our  totally  innocent  children. 
Can  we  in  good  conscience  use  that  plastic 
money  to  have  life  cushy  now.  knowing  that 
our  children  will  pay  the  carrying  charge  all 
of  their  lives?  Do  we  have  the  right  to  limit 
their  opportunities  to  choose,  because  we 
cannot  limit  out  choices  to  what  we  can 
afford? 

A  fundamental  issue.  A  moral  imperative. 
An  insoluable  problem.  Sounds  like  the 
spawning  ground  for  a  bipartisan  presiden- 
tial commission.  MX.  Social  Security. 
Hunger.  Central  America.  Lebanon.  Perhaps 
I  should  retire  from  the  partisan  Senate,  so 
that  I  can  get  in  on  the  real  action  as  a  bi- 
partisan presidential  commissioner.  And  we 
now  have  a  bipartisan  group  working  on  the 
deficit  problem. 

The  true  partisans,  as  opposed  to  the  bi- 
partisans,  among  us  are  tempted  to  go  off  in 
one  of  two  directions.  The  anti-government 
partisans  are  tempted  to  get  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  by  leaving  some  of  us— the  poor,  the 
elderly,  the  farmer,  small  business— perma- 
nently behind. 

They  would  go  after  the  guts  .  .  .  and  the 
heart  ...  of  government  with  massive  cuts 
in  pensions,  education,  child  nutrition, 
health  care,  housing,  farm  assistance  and 
rural  electric  cooperatives. 

The  pro-government  partisans  have  a  dif- 
ferent agenda.  They  think  we  can  get  to  the 
top  of  the  hill— solve  our  budget  dilemma— 
by  repealing  the  tax  legislation  we  passed  in 
1981.  The  problem  with  taxing  our  way  to 
the  top  is  that  it  would  keep  us  permanent- 
ly in  the  foothills  of  our  economic  potential 
by  making  government  a  continuously 
bigger  slice  of  the  national  pie. 

Some  claim  this  is  a  question  of  fairness, 
rather  than  economics.  Do  we  have  a  deficit 
because  the  1981  tax  cut  gave  the  cupboard 
to  the  rich?  Kemp-Roth  was  an  across-the- 
board  tax  cut  of  25  percent.  Yes.  the  rich  do 
get  more  dollars  of  tax  relief  from  Kemp- 


Roth,  because  they  pay  more  dollars  in 
taxes  in  the  first  place.  But  the  structure  of 
the  tax  code— the  relationship  of  one  brack- 
et to  another  and  its  tax  rate— remains  the 
same. 

And  tax  indexing— which  hasn't  taken 
effect  yet— actually  provides  substantially 
more  benefit  to  the  lower  than  the  higher 
brackets.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  income 
scale  the  brackets  are  much  narrower  and 
the  slope  of  the  tax  increase  is  much  steep- 
er. Indexing  keeps  the  average  and  the 
lower-than-average  wage  earner  from  sliding 
up  that  slope  with  inflation.  For  the  truly 
rich— those  with  incomes  in  six  and  seven 
figures— indexing  is  of  no  benefit  at  all. 
They  will  always  pay  50  percent  of  their 
income  in  taxes  whatever  happens  to  the 
value  of  the  dollar. 

The  American  public  is  not  one  bit  fooled 
about  who  is  paying  taxes  and  who  isn't. 
Try  to  convince  them  that  the  tax  code  is 
fair.  That  the  way  to  solve  the  deficit  prob- 
lem is  to  jack  up  the  rates  and  leave  the 
same  old  system  in  place.  They  are  ready  to 
junk  the  current  system  altogther  and  go  to 
a  consumption  tax  or  a  flat  tax— anything 
to  get  a  fresh  start  on  the  fairness  problem. 

In  1981.  we  did  only  one-third  of  tax 
reform.  We  brought  down  the  rates  and 
froze  them  with  indexing.  It  was  our  hope 
that  the  pressure  to  balance  the  budget 
would  force  us  to  do  the  other  half,  to 
broaden  the  base  by  closing  the  loopholes— 
by  repealing  the  credits,  deductions  and  ex- 
emptions that  provide  no  public  benefit. 

Base  broadening  remains  the  best  hope  to 
make  progress  on  the  tax  side  of  the  budget 
problem  in  the  short  term.  If  we  can  do  that 
then— with  the  help  of  states— we  can  do 
the  final  one-third  of  reform.  We  can  move 
to  stop  the  debilitating  increases  in  taxes  on 
employing  people  in  America. 

What  will  we  see  when  we  get  to  the  top 
of  the  hill— what  is  America's  mission  for 
the  rest  of  this  decade  and  beyond?  I  am 
tempted  to  give  you  my  own  vision  of  our 
future— if  I  did  I'd  talk  to  you  about  three 
gaps  that  we  need  to  close. 

One  is  the  gender  gap.  Not  just  the  politi- 
cal problem  for  Republicans  facing  women 
at  the  polls.  But  the  economic  gap  that 
women  face  in  the  workplace  and  within  our 
legal  system.  Child  support,  pensions,  insur- 
ance, comparable  worth.  It  will  be  expensive 
for  our  society  to  end  economic  discrimina- 
tion against  women.  But  it  is  a  cost  we  must 
bear,  because  the  flipside  of  those  costs  is 
the  economic  burden  that  women  have 
borne  too  long. 

Second,  I  would  speak  to  you  of  the  trade 
gap.  Last  year  the  value  of  U.S.  imports  ex- 
ceeded the  value  of  exports  by  $70  billion.  It 
cost  as  much  as  two  million  new  jobs  in  the 
U.S.  Part  of  the  problem  is  temporary  and 
will  be  cured  as  we  bring  interest  rates— and 
the  value  of  the  dollar— downward. 

Third,  the  negotiating  gap.  How  long  will 
the  gap  between  the  last  session  of  INF  or 
START  and  the  next  go  on?  We  need  to  get 
back  to  the  table  and  a  new  vision  of  arms 
control  will  be  necessary  to  get  us  there. 

But  rather  than  give  you  my  agenda,  let 
me  talk  about  how  the  nation  gets  a  vision 
of  its  future.  Politicians  can  go  to  the  top 
one  at  a  time  and  come  back  with  reports 
about  what  they  saw.  But  how  do  we  get  the 
nation  as  a  whole  moving  down  the  track  to 
the  top  and  down  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain? 

Consider  how  we  got  all  these  programs— 
the  legacy  of  visions  past— that  we  dare  not 
cut.  They  came  in  the  first  instance,  from 
our  view  of  ourselves  as  a  nation  and  as  citi- 


zens. We  are  a  country  of  doers.  When  we 
see  a  problem— in  health  care  or  education 
or  environmental  protection— we  do  not  sit 
back  and  let  someone  else  worry  about  it. 
We  go  out  and  invent  a  solution  for  our- 
selves. We  organize  some  association  of  f>er- 
sons— and  we  work  together  to  find  a  solu- 
tion. 

But  America  is  one  great  community.  If 
the  problem  is  solved  at  home,  we  also  want 
it  solved  down  the  block,  in  the  next  town, 
and  down  in  Mississippi.  We  judge  our 
nation,  and  judge  ourselves  that  way.  Min- 
nesotans  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  so  often  our  front  on  the  solutions. 
People  are  so  often  following  our  example. 

And  then  a  Congressman  or  a  Senator  will 
catch  on  to  the  idea  and  will  go  out  to 
Washington  and  advocate  that  the  whole 
nation  have  this  solution.  Quite  often  the 
whole  nation  doesn't  have  the  problem.  So 
there's  not  much  interest  Initially.  And  the 
problem  gets  redefined  some.  We  attack  the 
main  issue  and  several  that  are  closely  relat- 
ed. Soon  there  is  a  caucus  or  coalition  of 
members  who  have  a  stake  in  the  solution. 
And  when  the  problem  is  defined  broadly 
enough— enough  Congressional  districts  are 
cut  in  on  the  solution  with  something  for 
everybody— you  get  a  majority.  Then  you 
can  get  a  bill  passed.  Get  a  program  under- 
way. 

What  happens  next?  A  bureaucracy  builds 
and  an  interest  group  grows  up  around  the 
program.  They  develop  a  stake  in  seeing  it 
continue.  Even  if  the  program  is  success- 
ful—even if  it  completely  eradicates  the 
original  problem— the  interest  groups  will 
hang  on  because  the  program  is  their  reason 
for  being.  In  good  time  you  add  a  little  bit, 
sweeten  the  pot.  But  you  can't  ever  cut 
back,  because  the  first  rule  of  government 
in  this  kind  of  world  is  never  do  any  direct 
harm.  That's  how  we  got  1100  programs  of 
assistance  amd  an  American  Public  that 
doesn't  want  anything  cut  back. 

Americans  have  always  been  that  way. 
The  first  program  to  build  a  federal  road  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  was  passed  in  the  early 
1800's.  During  the  Pierce  administration. 
Congress  passed  the  first  grant  program  to 
assist  the  indignant  insane.  Pierce  vetoed  it. 
But  Congress  came  back  with  the  MoriU  Act 
to  support  agricultural  education,  which 
Lincoln  sighed  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
we've  been  on  that  path  for  our  entire  histo- 
ry. 

Americans  have  always  organized  interest 
groups- associations— to  promote  their  in- 
terests. And  they  have  always  petitioned 
government  for  programs  that  serve  those 
interests.  And  for  our  whole  history.  Con- 
gress has  been  responsive.  The  men  and 
women  who  serve  in  Congress  today  are  not 
less  inclined  toward  the  public  interest  nor 
more  inclined  toward  the  special  interests. 
They  have  no  less  spine  than  the  stalwarts 
of  the  19th  century.  Perhaps  more.  They 
work  harder  at  it.  They  are  better  informed. 
They  have  more  experience  in  other  facets 
of  life.  They  would,  I  am  sure— each  and 
every  one— vote  the  Jefferson  quote  I  gave 
earlier  as  the  law  of  the  land  tomorrow,  if  it 
were  possible. 

But  there  is  a  new  element  which  has 
greatly  changed  the  balance  between  the 
demand  for  government  action  by  the  public 
organized  as  special  interests  and  willing- 
ness of  the  government  to  respond  with  a 
program  of  spending  or  a  tax  break.  It  is  an 
institutional  change.  It  is  the  decline  of  the 
political  party  and  the  rise  of  the  interest 
group. 

Come  with  me  to  a  meeting  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  when  we're  doing  tax 


reform.  There  are  five  hundred  pairs  of 
Guccl-shoed  lobbyists  Jamming  the  hallway 
listening  on  the  PA  systems  to  their  loop- 
holes being  discussed.  I  was  in  Kansas  on 
Saturday  and  heard  Senator  Nancy  Kasse- 
baum  talk  about  the  bipartisan  commission 
I  mentioned  earlier  as  follows:  "If  (commis- 
sions) become  a  way  of  doing  business,  we 
will  have  undermined  the  basis  of  our  gov- 
ernment. We  will  have  erected  one  more 
barrier  between  elected  officials  and  those 
who  elected  them."  Why  the  need  for  bipar- 
tisan commissions  for  legislative  progress? 
Because  political  party  members  make  more 
hay  by  being  against  something  than  stand- 
ing for  something.  The  1981  effort  to  save 
social  security  by  legislative  reform  was 
killed  off  by  democratic  efforts  to  make 
their  party  candidates  against  anyone  who 
reformed  social  security.  So  we  waited  until 
after  the  election  and  did  the  same  thing 
with  a  commission. 

Part  of  it  is  that  the  public  no  longer  iden- 
tifies closely  with  the  political  party  and 
few  indentify  at  all.  So  the  politician  has 
little  to  fear  by  deviating  from  the  party 
line. 

Ronald  Reagan  wants  the  MX  missile. 
Dave  Durenberger  doesn't.  Dave  Duren- 
l)erger  wants  tax  indexing.  Rudy  Boschwitz 
doesn't.  Rudy  Boschwitz  wants  a  dairy  pro- 
gram that  pays  farmers  not  to  produce. 
Paula  Hawkins  does  not.  Paula  Hawkins 
wants  a  drug  czar.  Mark  Hatfield  does  not. 
Mark  Hartfield  wants  to  acquire  land  for 
parks.  Ronald  Reagan  does  not.  And  you 
ask.  does  it  mean  anything  that  all  of  these 
are  Republicans?  What  does  the  party  stand 
for?  So  what  does  a  Republican  voter  get  for 
their  efforts  besides  confusion?  Or  a  Demo- 
crat? Which  of  you  elected  Democrats 
would  like  to  nin  for  the  U.S.  Senate  on  all 
of  the  Mondale  promises— or  on  the  total  of 
all  the  Democratic  candidate  promises?  You 
cannot  and  you  will  not.  Mark  Dayton  tried 
it  and  he  has  a  7W  million  dollar  headache 
for  trying. 

Try  to  sell  domestic  auto  content  and 
trade  protectionism  while  you  are  building  a 
forty  story  monument  in  this  town  to  a  U.S. 
commitment  to  fair  international  competi- 
tion and  free  trade.  The  public  knows  you 
cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

Is  the  12  billion  dollar  a  year  in  newly-bor- 
rowed federal  money  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  any  more  certain  a 
cure  for  your  headache  in  trying  to  improve 
the  quality  and  affordability  of  U.S.  educa- 
tion than  enabling  all  those  kids  to  pray  for 
it  each  day  in  school. 

What  we  see  here  is  no  more  a  party  phi- 
losophy in  platform  than  the  platforms  of 
the  1968-74  Democratic  party  which  used 
the  so-called  rights  of  a  few  to  destroy  what 
had  been  a  majority  party  in  America— and 
took  some  good  American  politicians  like 
Hubert  Humphrey  down  with  it.  The  point 
is  that  we  do  not  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
without  the  American  public.  Those  of  us  in 
politics  can  make  it  on  one  or  two  planks  we 
find  popular  in  our  districts.  Or  as  John 
Naisbett  says  in  Megatrends,  "by  finding 
popular  single  issue  interest  parades  to  sign 
onto  as  grand  marshal." 

But  what  of  the  rest  of  the  people  in  this 
room— the  county  commissioner,  city  coun- 
cil, town  board,  school  board  members  and 
the  people?  How  do  they  get  a  platform 
broad  enough  for  all  the  good  America 
needs  to  accomplish?  And  how  do  they  get  it 
in  advance  of  an  election  rather  than  the 
millions  of  pieces  of  postal  patron  paid 
promises  and  political  puffery  they  get  in 
their  mailboxes  after  the  election— when  it 
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is  too  late?  What  do  the  Democrats  want? 
Who  do  you  hold  accountable  when  the  def- 
icit U  $200  billion? 

Every  politician  has  a  plan  to  solve  the 
budget  problem.  But  no  two  are  alike.  And 
there  is  no  longer  an  instrument  to  force 
consensus.  There  was  a  time  when  a  Repub- 
lican was  necessarily  an  abolitionist.  And 
another  time  when  a  Democrat  was  neces- 
sarily a  New  Dealer.  Visions  and  missions 
for  the  nation  put  forward  by  a  political 
party  and  shared  by  a  nation.  But  the  role 
of  the  party  as  mediator  l)etween  interests 
at  the  top  of  the  pyramid  has  been  lost.  And 
you  as  a  citizen  are  left  with  no  instru- 
ment—no institution— that  can  make  it  stick 
in  the  name  of  the  publics  interest.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  possible  for  either  party 
today  to  adopt  a  detailed  platform  on  how 
to  balance  the  budget?  It  would  be  de- 
nounced in  all  of  its  specifics  the  very  next 
morning.  And  first  and  most  loudly  by  the 
elected  officials  of  that  party,  trying  to  sep- 
arate themselves  from  the  planks  not  popu- 
lar in  their  districts. 

Over  the  last  decade  Congress  has  at- 
tempted four  major  domestic  reforms.  The 
budget  process  is  one.  It  lies  in  shambles. 
The  first  session  adjourned  without  the  ca- 
pacity to  act  on  even  token  reconciliation  in- 
structions required  by  the  budget  process. 
The  second  was  regulatory  reform.  All  but 
dead.  The  third  is  sometimes  called  New 
Federalism.  It  has  l>een  attempted  by  every 
president  since  Eisenhower.  Ronald  Reagan 
gave  up  on  it,  even  t)efore  the  legislative 
package  was  delivered  to  the  Hill.  The 
fourth  is  tax  reform— where  perhaps  a  little 
life  remains.  We  brought  down  the  rates. 
But  can  we  broaden  the  base?  We  have  a 
S200  billion  headache  for  trying. 

These  reforms  deal  with  the  heart  of  gov- 
ernment. Taxing.  Spending.  Regulating. 
Who  does  what  in  a  federal  system?  None 
successful.  They  are  needed  l)ecause  the 
American  people  have  come  to  see  the  fed- 
eral government  as  the  government,  not  as 
our  government.  It  is  no  longer  the  faithful 
servant  of  our  interests  to  be  trusted  with 
our  ideals.  And  there  is  no  instrument 
within  our  reach  that  we  can  take  hold  of 
and  use  to  turn  the  problem  around.  At 
times  in  our  history  the  political  party  has 
served  that  function.  It  needs  to  again.  We 
need  to  start  by  taking  sides,  by  each  of  us 
making  one  party  our  party  again  and  by 
demanding  that  its  members  look  at  the 
platform  of  that  party  as  an  opportunity,  as 
a  trust  and  as  a  discipline.  An  opportunity 
to  build  from  the  grassroots  a  budget  proc- 
ess, regulatory  reform,  new  federalism,  tax 
reform,  pension  reform,  health  care,  long 
term  care,  housing,  social  service  and  public 
assistance.  Then,  when  we  get  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  as  we  think  we  can,  we  will  then 
have  an  instrimient  at  the  ready  that 
cannot  only  see  ahead,  but  move  us  ahead 
to  the  challenges  and  opportunities  of  to- 
morrow. 

This  you  may  think  a  curious  comment  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  in  1984.  But  the 
plain  fact  is  that  we  are  more  divided  than 
ever  t>efore.  We  have  to  build  the  solution 
from  the  bottom  up.  Take  it  as  our  problem 
and  find  an  instniment  to  achieve  our  defi- 
nition of  the  solution.  That  instrument 
exists.  It  has  always  served  and  served  us 
best  In  the  most  difficult  of  times.  It  is  the 
political  party.  This  once  great  state  has 
two  that  are  unique  in  their  hyphenated 
roots— the  DFL  and  the  I-R.  And  when  they 
stood  for  something  they  were  great  parties 
with  national  leaders  and  marched  in  the 
forefront  of  state  and  national  progress. 


It  your  responsibility  in  1984  and  l)eyond 
to  adopt  one  of  these  parties  and  insist  that 
it  do  the  job  it  can  to  protect  your  interest— 
our  general  interest  as  citizens— from  the 
chaos  of  continuing  budget  deficits  and  the 
unconscionable  burden  on  our  children  of 
debt. 

AMEHICA  MUST  RfTrURN  TO  THE  TWO-PARTY 
SYSTEM 

Mr,  DURENBERGER.  In  that  par- 
ticular speech,  Mr.  President,  I  went 
back  to  the  November  speech  and  the 
reference  to  the  fact  that  you  are  not 
going  to  turn  this  country  around 
unless  you  have  a  compass  that  tells 
you  where  it  is  going  to  be  headed,  be- 
cause nobody  is  going  to  let  you  turn  it 
around  unless  they  know  where  you 
are  going. 

In  this  particular  set  of  comments,  I 
reflected  on  the  optimism  that  a  lot  of 
us  feel  and  as  the  President  reflected 
so  well  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage about  the  fact  that  people  in  this 
country  are  feeling  better  about  them- 
selves and  about  the  general  direction 
they  are  headed,  but  I  also  observed 
that  the  reason  we  feel  better  is  that 
we  are  sort  of  like  the  little  train  going 
up  the  side  of  the  mountain  that  we 
can  all  remember  from  when  we  were 
kids,  the  story  about  the  little  engine 
chugging  up  the  side  of  the  hill  saying. 
"I  think  I  can,  I  think  I  can.  I  think  I 
can." 

Really,  that  is  what  the  American 
people  are  saying  right  now.  "I  think  I 
can  get  there.  I  think  I  can  get  there.  I 
feel  better  about  inflation,  unemploy- 
ment, and  all  those  things  that  are 
bothering  me." 

I  then  went  on  to  observe  that  we 
will  be  sold  during  the  course  of  this 
year  a  substantial  dose  of  "You  can't 
make  it  to  the  top  of  the  hill  on  a  $200 
billion  deficit."  and  that  again  we  are 
searching  in  this  country  for  some  di- 
rection; that  we  did  get  that  direction 
from  the  President:  we  got  good  feel- 
ings from  the  President,  but  we  did 
not  get  that  direction. 

I  concluded  by  making  the  argu- 
ment, as  I  have  observed  and  my  col- 
leagues here,  that  every  one  of  us  who 
has  been  elected,  whether  as  a  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat,  can  all  go  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  look  out  and  see 
what  is  on  the  other  side,  but  when  we 
come  back  down  from  that  hill  each 
one  of  us  will  have  a  different  version 
of  what  we  saw  and  how  we  are  going 
to  get  there  once  we  get  to  the  top. 
And  if  every  one  of  us  was  asked. 
"How  would  you  balance  the  budget?" 
you  would  have  535  different  answers 
depending  on  what  we  saw  and  what 
kind  of  a  constituency  we  were  pos- 
tured over.  I  came  to  the  conclusion— 
and  this  is  one  I  feel  quite  strongly 
about— that  the  only  way  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  going  to  be  able  to 
tackle  the  problem  of  deficits  and 
changing  the  role  of  Government  is  if 
we  get  back  to  the  two-party  system  in 
America.  Neither  of  our  parties  stand 
for  anything  today  so  they  cannot  be 


used  as  leverage  on  the  535  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  that  represent 
this  constituency. 

I  pleaded  with  the  county  commis- 
sioners in  my  State,  as  I  have  pleaded 
with  township  officers  and  with 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  with 
anyone  else  who  will  listen,  the  plain 
fact  today  is  that  this  Union  is  more 
divided  than  it  ever  has  been  before. 
The  only  way  to  build  a  solution  to 
our  problems  is  from  the  bottom  up, 
for  everyone  in  this  country  to  take 
the  problem  as  their  own,  find  an  in- 
strument to  achieve  a  definition  of  the 
solution,  I  argued  that  instrument 
exists  in  America;  it  is  the  political 
party,  and  that  the  sooner  people  start 
taking  sides  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
join  a  party  and  make  it  their  party 
and  make  a  stand  for  the  public  gener- 
al good  of  this  country  rather  than 
the  special  interests  that  plague  this 
place  and  shapes  the  futures  of  the 
535  people,  the  better  off  we  will  be. 


ACID  RAIN 


Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  subject  this  morning  is  acid 
rain.  The  American  public  is  surpris- 
ingly well-informed  on  the  subject  of 
acid  rain,  the  causes  of  the  problem, 
and  the  resources  at  stake. 

Across  the  country  a  solid  majority 
supports  a  control  program  now.  And 
in  the  States  of  New  England  and  in 
the  Great  Lakes  region  where  sensi- 
tive resources  are  threatened,  the 
desire  for  a  control  program  goes 
beyond  support  to  deep  commitment. 
A  commitment  to  get  an  acid  rain  con- 
trol program  adopted  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

But  there  are  some  who  do  not  share 
this  view.  As  Bill  Ruckelshaus  has 
learned,  acid  rain  is  a  regional  issue 
with  explosive  potential.  The  pollution 
occurs  in  one  region;  the  environmen- 
tal damage  in  another.  The  benefit  of 
cleanup  accrues  to  one  region;  the  cost 
of  controls  falls  on  another.  Some  re- 
gions—and some  States  within  re- 
gions—have made  commendable  ef- 
forts to  improve  air  quality.  Other 
States  and  regions  have  done  virtually 
nothing. 

At  conferences  in  those  States  great 
comfort  is  taken  by  reciting  what  we 
do  not  know  about  acid  rain. 

We  do  not  have  precise  measures  of 
acid  deposition— wet  and  dry— or  trend 
lines  stretching  back  over  decades. 

We  do  not  know  the  atmospheric 
chemistry  that  converts  sulfur  dioxide 
and  nitrogen  oxides  into  sulfuric  and 
nitric  acids. 

We  do  not  know  how  these  acids  are 
buffered  by  elements  in  the  soil. 

How  acidity  reaching  freshwater 
interferes  with  the  respiration  and  re- 
production of  aquatic  life. 

If  the  damage  to  our  forest  and  crop- 
lands is  cimiulative  and  permanent. 


Whether  emissions  reductions  at  one 
point  will  increase  rain  ph  at  another. 

That  litany  is  being  recited  with  tell- 
ing affect  at  conferences  across  the 
Nation.  I  have  even  heard  the  govern- 
mental affairs  vice  president  of  one  of 
our  largest  corporations  say  that 
sulfur  and  nitrogen  are  nutrients. 
That  we  spend  millions  every  year 
spreading  nitrogen  on  croplands.  So 
why  should  we  spend  millions  more 
taking  it  out  of  the  air? 

We  know  the  bottom  line  on  this  ar- 
gument. Wait  for  the  science.  Speed 
up  the  research,  but  wait  for  more  in- 
formation before  requiring  controls.  I 
hear  that  line  of  reasoning,  and  I  ask: 
What  difference  would  it  make  if  we 
had  precise  answers  to  all  those  ques- 
tions? Do  we  need  to  know  the  precise 
chain  of  chemical,  physical,  and  bio- 
logical processes  that  carry  a  ton  of 
sulfur  from  a  powerplant  in  Ohio  to  a 
lake  in  New  York,  to  know  that  action 
is  needed  now?  I  do  not  think  so. 

We  know  that  the  atmosphere  over 
our  continent  is  loaded  with  millions 
of  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
oxides  each  year. 

We  know  that  the  largest  share  of 
that  loading— 90  percent  in  the  case  of 
SO*— is  caused  by  man  and  his  indus- 
trial activities.  It  is  manmade  pollu- 
tion. 

We  know  that  sulfur  dioxide  as  an 
air  pollutant  can  produce  negative  ef- 
fects in  the  young  and  those  with  res- 
piratory diseases.  We  control  it  as  a 
conventional  pollutant  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

We  know  that  sulfur  dioxide  is  con- 
verted to  sulfates  that  reduce  visibility 
across  the  eastern  half  of  our  conti- 
nent—and across  magnificent  vistas  of 
the  West. 

We  know  that  acid  deposition  dam- 
ages buildings,  crops,  and  forests  di- 
rectly. 

That  waters  acidified  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  air  pollutants  mobilize  heavy 
metals  carrying  them  to  sensitive  envi- 
ronmental resources  and  into  the  food 
chain. 

We  know  where  the  pollution  comes 
from.  A  very  large  share  of  the  sulfur 
dioxide  comes  from  stationary  sources 
you  can  point  to  on  a  map. 

We  know  how  to  reduce  emissions. 
The  technology  is  not  a  problem.  It  is 
here  now  and  it  is  very  effective  in  re- 
moving large  percentages  of  the  pol- 
lutants before  they  reach  the  atmos- 
phere. 

We  know  enough  today  to  save  the 
lakes  alive— fish,  forests,  crops,  jobs, 
and  people.  It  is  time  to  sweeten  the 
rain. 

Several  acid  deposition  control  bills 
are  pending  before  the  Congress. 
Mitchell,  Stafford,  Waxman/Sikorski, 
Glenn  and  a  bill  of  my  own. 

Whichever  of  these  bills  becomes 
law,  the  end  result  will  be  the  same. 
The  physical  result  will  be  the  instal- 
lation of  sulfur  dioxide  control  strate- 


gies at  powerplants  in  the  Midwest  to 
reduce  emissions  by  8  to  12  million 
tons  annually.  They  do  not  differ 
much  in  the  results  they  would 
produce.  But  differ  greatly  as  to 
means. 

The  bills  by  Senators  Stafford  and 
Mitchell  are  very  similar.  They  would 
allocate  reduction  requirements 
among  31  States  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pi. Each  State  would  achieve  their  re- 
ductions by  amending  their  State  im- 
plementation plans  required  by  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  There  would  be  no  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  specific 
plants  required  to  make  reductions. 

Congressmen  Sikorski  and  Waxman 
have  introduced  a  bill  that  would  man- 
date scrubbers  at  the  50  largest  power- 
plants,  allocate  additional  reductions 
among  the  31  States  beyond  that  level 
and  provide  financial  assistance  from 
an  electricity  tax.  Their  bill  would  also 
set  new  standards  for  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions  from  trucks. 

Last  week.  Senator  Glenn  intro- 
duced his  own  bill.  It  also  uses  an  elec- 
tricity tax  to  finance  the  control  pro- 
grams. The  Glenn  tax  is  three  times 
larger  than  that  imposed  by  Congress- 
man SiKORSKi's  bill.  Rather  than  allo- 
cate reductions  by  a  formula.  Senator 
Glenn  would  impose  a  uniform  cap  on 
SO*  emissions  across  the  31  States  at 
1,5  pounds  per  million  Btu's. 

My  own  bill  would  work  much  like 
Superfund,  the  program  to  clean  up 
hazardous  waste  dumps.  EPA  would 
establish  a  national  priority  list  of 
sources  to  be  controlled  and  would 
provide  financial  assistance  for  the 
owners  of  the  facilities.  The  grants  for 
cleanup  would  come  from  a  tax  on 
emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitro- 
gen oxide  from  both  mobile  and  sta- 
tionary sources.  The  tax  would  raise 
$40  billion  over  10  years  and  the  bill 
would  require  a  net  10  million  to  re- 
duction of  SO*  emissions  in  the  East- 
ern United  States.  After  1993,  emis- 
sions would  be  frozen  at  approximate- 
ly 16  million  tons  nationwide  by  re- 
quiring an  offset  for  all  emissions 
from  new  sources. 

Four  very  different  control  pro- 
grams. Do  the  means  make  a  differ- 
ence when  the  practical  result  in  each 
case  would  be  very  much  the  same? 
Yes;  but  the  important  thing  to  keep 
in  mind  is  the  commitment  we  share. 
The  commitment  to  get  an  adequate 
acid  rain  control  program  underway  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  is  in  some  sense  a 
luxury  to  be  able  to  debate  the  means, 
rather  than  define  and  defend  the 
goal  as  we  had  to  do  3  and  4  years  ago. 
That  the  debate  has  shifted  from 
whether  we  need  an  acid  rain  control 
program,  to  what  kind  of  program  we 
are  going  to  have,  is  a  sign  of  progress. 

In  that  spirit,  let  me  just  simply 
state  what  I  see  to  be  the  particular 
virtues  of  my  bill. 

The  first  is  least  cost.  My  bill  makes 
an  explicit  attempt  to  maximize  emis- 


sions reductions  achieved  for  each 
dollar  that  we  invest.  An  adequate  acid 
rain  control  program  will  be  very  ex- 
pensive. If  we  stray  far  from  the  least 
cost  approach,  we  will  either  spend 
very  much  more  than  we  have  to,  or 
realize  much  less  benefit  than  we 
could. 

I  think  that  the  least  cost  principle 
requires  that  we  take  a  national  ap- 
proach—that we  not  use  States  or  con- 
trol technologies  as  the  unit  of  analy- 
sis. We  ought  to  look  at  all  the  major 
sources  in  the  Eastern  half  of  the 
United  States— and  some  in  the  Plains 
States  as  well;  determine  what  particu- 
lar control  strategy  is  most  effective 
per  dollar  invested  for  each;  and  then 
rank  order  them  top  to  bottom  accord- 
ing to  which  investments  will  maxi- 
mize emissions  reductions  for  each 
dollar  spent. 

My  bill  instructs  the  Administrator 
of  EPA  to  do  exactly  that  as  a  first 
step  in  writing  a  priority  list.  As  a 
second  step,  the  list  is  adjusted  to  ac- 
count for  source-receptor  relationships 
where  known.  We  would  take  power- 
plants  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida  off 
the  list  and  add  others  from  the  Ohio 
Valley  to  the  extent  that  the  science 
demonstrated  a  clear  linkage  between 
the  sources'  emissions  and  deposition 
at  a  sensitive  site.  I  think  that  a  priori- 
ty listing  of  this  kind  is  the  only  way 
that  we  can  guarantee  the  least  cost— 
and  the  maximum  benefit— from  an 
acid  rain  control  program. 

Bills  using  mandated  technology,  al- 
locating reductions  among  States  or 
capping  States  at  uniform  emissions 
levels  do  not  produce  a  least-cost  solu- 
tion. Senator  Glenn's  bill,  for  in- 
stance, includes  a  flat  prohibition  on 
fuel  switching  as  a  control  strategy. 
That  is  very  good  for  Ohio  coalminers 
and  we  do  have  to  take  job  dislocation 
into  account  in  order  to  pass  a  bill. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  every 
miner  currently  digging  high-sulfur 
coal  should  be  guaranteed  the  right  to 
keep  digging  it  indefinitely. 

The  second  virtue  is  equity.  Equity 
among  consumers  under  the  least  cost 
approach  requires  that  any  acid  rain 
control  program  include  a  financing 
mechanism.  The  Mitchell  and  Stafford 
bills  do  not  spread  the  cost.  Congress- 
man Sikorski,  Senator  Glenn,  and 
my  own  bill  all  spread  the  cost,  but  in 
very  different  ways. 

Least  cost  does  not  produce  an  equal 
percentage  reduction  or  average  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  and  certainly 
not  at  every  plant  within  each  State, 
Some  plants— I  expect  about  150  to 
achieve  a  10-mlllion  ton  reduction- 
will  be  subject  to  control  require- 
ments. The  rest  will  not. 

But  that  does  not  mean  the  plants 
escaping  controls  are  not  contributing 
to  the  acid  rain  problem.  They  may 
emit  less  or  at  a  lesser  rate,  but  the 
SO*,  even  from  low  sulfur  coal,  even 
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when  scrubbed,  does  damage  when  de- 
posited on  a  sensitive  resource.  Con- 
sumers receiving  power  from  a  plant 
or  system  which  is  not  targeted  for 
controls  under  the  program  should  not 
escape  their  share  of  the  responsibility 
simply  because  their  plant  is  too  small 
or  too  old  or  too  difficult  to  retrofit. 

The  fundamental  equity  problem  is 
this:  How  to  give  credit  for  what  has 
already  been  done.  Said  another  way. 
we  should  not  penalize  those  in  States 
like  Minnesota  who  had  the  foresight 
to  take  the  lead  in  attacking  the  Na- 
tion's air  quality  problems— or  they 
will  never  do  it  again. 

Minnesotans  have  invested  $300  mil- 
lion in  scrubbers  and  are  paying  a  pre- 
mium to  use  low-sulfur  coal  each  day. 
We  are  willing  to  pay  a  tax  according 
to  our  continuing  contribution  to  the 
problem,  but  we  want  it  known  that 
we  have  done  a  large  part  of  our  share 
already.  And  we  want  it  known  to  us 
through  tax  assessments  lower  than 
those  in  States  or  on  utility  systems 
where  no  reductions  have  been  made. 
That  led  me  to  design  a  financing 
mechanism  based  on  an  emission  tax. 
rather  than  a  tax  on  electricity  con- 
sumption. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Senator 
Glenn's  bill  to  demonstrate  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  issue.  Senator  Glenn's 
electricity  tax  is  not  particularly  hard 
on  Minnesota.  It  is  only  on  fossile  fuel 
plants  and  we  have  a  high  percentage 
of  nuclear  power.  Senator  Glenn 
would  exempt  plants  meeting  the  new 
source  performance  standards,  and 
most  of  our  large  sources  do. 

Nevertheless,  and  according  to  a 
study  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  to  be  released  next  week,  the 
Glenn  electricity  tax  at  3  mils  per  kilo- 
watt hour  would  cost  Minnesotans 
$177  million  more  than  an  emission 
tax  designed  to  raise  the  same  amount 
of  revenue  nationwide.  We  would  pay 
a  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  na- 
tional emission  tax,  because  we  have 
done  much  to  reduce  our  emissions. 
When  Vice  President  Mondale  at- 
tacked the  electricity  tax  in  New 
Hampshire— and  argued  that  the  pol- 
luters should  pay  more— he  was  re- 
membering his  Minnesota  roots. 

Beyond  fairness,  there  are  other  ad- 
vantages in  an  emissions  as  compared 
to  an  electricity  tax.  An  emissions  tax 
creates  marketplace  incentives  to 
reduce  pollution  and  avoid  the  tax. 
Even  without  grants,  EPA  estimates 
that  a  modest  tax  on  sulfur  dioxide 
would  produce  near  term— not  1993. 
but  now— low-cost  and  no-cost  reduc- 
tions of  1  to  2  million  tons  each  year. 
Polluters  would  simply  make  these  re- 
ductions to  avoid  paying  the  tax  be- 
cause it  would  be  cheaper.  An  electrici- 
ty tax  provides  no  such  incentive. 

And  an  emissions  tax  can  be  used  to 
spread  the  cost  beyond  electric  power- 
plants  and  their  customers  to  other  in- 
dustrial and  mobile  sources  who  con- 


tribute to  the  acid  rain  problem.  Why 
should  electric  consumers  pay  the 
whole  cost  of  cleanup  when  they  are 
only  60  percent  of  the  pollution  prob- 
lem? 

It  will  be  argued  that  an  electricity 
tax  is  necessary  to  spread  more  of  the 
cost  out  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  Well,  I 
would  argue  that  a  pure  and  complete 
emissions  tax— including  a  tax  on  ni- 
trogen oxide  emissions  from  cars  and 
trucks— would  have  the  same  practical 
effect.  It  shields  Ohio  electric  consum- 
ers to  the  same  degree,  but  does  so  by 
spreading  the  burden  to  all  polluters 
according  to  their  contribution  to  the 
problem,  rather  than  to  all  electric 
consumers  nationwide. 

So  we  are  back  to  the  politics  of  acid 
rain  and  what  is  likely  to  happen  in 
the  Congress.  Viewed  from  an  environ- 
mental perspective  each  of  the  bills 
under  consideration  produce  similar 
results.  But  by  methods  quite  differ- 
ent. 

The  Senate  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  will  begin  hearings 
on  February  2.  I  expect  it  will  report  a 
bill  along  the  Mitchell/Stafford  lines. 
The  committee  is  primarily  Northeast- 
em  or  Western  and  a  tax  is  opposed  in 
both  regions.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
bill  can  be  scheduled  for  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  because  it  loads 
the  whole  cost  on  a  few  States. 

In  the  House  an  electricity  tax  looks 
pretty  good.  The  votes  are  in  the  Mid- 
west. Waxman/Sikorski  has  an  im- 
pressive number  of  cosponsors. 

But  will  the  two  ever  meet  on  the 
way  to  the  President's  desk?  I  think 
not.  The  West  will  never  agree  to  an 
electricity  tax— they  do  not  have  the 
evidence  of  damage  as  we  do  in  our 
part  of  the  country  or  in  New  Eng- 
land. Up  to  now  acid  rain  has  been  a 
safe  environmental  vote  for  the  West. 
But  it  becomes  expensive  with  an  elec- 
tricity tax— in  fact,  per  kilowatt  hour 
Wyoming  would  bear  the  same  burden 
as  Ohio. 

Put  a  tax  on  them  and  you  soon  dis- 
cover that  the  States  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi are  40  percent  of  the  Senate. 
Just  as  the  Midwest  is  40  percent  of 
the  House. 

I  have  always  thought  an  emissions 
tax  the  only  fair  thing  to  do.  In  this 
case.  I  think  the  fair  thing  may  also  he 
the  only  thing  politically  possible. 
Which  is  the  third  virtue  I  would 
claim  for  my  bill.  When  you  run  out 
all  the  numbers,  you  find  that  the 
emissions-tax/least  cost  approach  in 
my  bill  has  results  halfway  between 
Mitchell /Stafford  and  Waxman/Si- 
korski for  most  States.  Looked  at 
solely  from  a  cost  perspective  and 
State-by-State,  my  bill  is  in  l)etween 
the  most  likely  House  and  Senate  bills 
for  the  vast  majority  of  States.  If  ev- 
eryone will  go  halfway  to  solve  the  na- 
tional problem  of  acid  rain,  an  emis- 
sions tax  is  the  most  likely  vehicle  for 
compromise. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
SASSER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
inquire  if  provision  has  been  made  for 
me  to  have  the  remainder  of  the  mi- 
nority leader's  time  this  morning? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct;  such  pro- 
vision has  l)een  made. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


REPORT  ON  HONDURAS 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  weekend  I  journeyed  to  Honduras 
to  undertake  a  mission  which  encom- 
passed a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
existing  Infrastructure  which  has  been 
built  by  the  U.S.  military  in  that  coun- 
try. I  went  beyond  this  task  and 
sought  to  achieve  an  understanding  of 
what  our  military  contemplates  in  the 
way  of  future  construction-related  ac- 
tivities which  might  be  undertaken  in 
Honduras. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  now  reporting  to 
the  Senate  that  the  United  States  has 
embarked  on  a  substantial  buildup  of 
permanent  and  semipermanent  facili- 
ties which  could  l)e  utilized  to  support 
contingency  operations  in  Central 
America. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Sul)committee  on  Military  Con- 
struction Appropriations,  I  have  been 
concerned  that  the  full  inventory  of 
our  military  activities  has  not  been  ex- 
plained to  the  American  people. 
Indeed,  they  have  not  even  been  told 
that  such  an  inventory  exists.  It  was 
precisely  for  this  reason  that  last  year 
I  inserted  language  in  the  Military 
Construction  Act  which  put  a  freeze 
on  an  airfield  construction  program  in 
the  key  north  coast  city  of  La  Cieba. 
The  language  prevented  any  spending 
on  the  project  until  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  have  been  notified 
as  to  the  complete  U.S.  construction 
plan  for  the  region. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  was  to 
obtain  in  one  document  a  complete 
overview  of  what  has  been  built,  from 
whatever  funding  source,  should  it  be 
from  the  military  construction  budget, 
from  funds  provided  for  operations 
and  maintenance  In  the  Department 
of  Defense,  or  other  sources.  In  addi- 
tion, this  report  would  have  placed 
before  the  Congress  a  complete  listing 
of  any  future  construction  in  support 
of  U.S.  military  activities. 


Mr.  President,  this  requirement  was 
not  vetoed  by  the  President:  he  did 
not  find  it  unreasonable.  By  Presiden- 
tial action  this  requirement  became 
the  law  of  the  land  as  a  integral  part 
of  the  Military  Construction  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  Public  Law  98-116. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  4  months 
since  the  law  required  that  this  ac- 
counting be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. Regretfully,  I  must  inform  the 
Senate  that  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priation have  not  yet  received  that 
report.  Before  going  to  Honduras  I 
asked  officials  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  when  we  could  expect  that 
report.  Their  response  was  not  heart- 
ening. They  said  the  report  could  not 
be  submitted  until  June,  which  as  we 
all  know,  is  well  after  the  time  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  must 
complete  our  markup  of  the  fiscal  year 
1985  budget  request. 

Consequently,  as  it  became  apparent 
to  me  that  the  requirements  of  the 
law  were  not  being  met.  I  decided  to 
make  this  trip  to  measure  the  dimen- 
sions of  American  military  Involve- 
ment In  Honduras. 

Mr.  President,  to  this  day.  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Subcommittee  has 
approved  only  two  sites  for  funding 
for  enhancement  of  military  facilities 
In  Honduras.  During  my  visit  I  learned 
that  four  additional  airfields  which 
are  capable  of  handling  large  military 
transport  aircraft  have  been  built  or 
Improved  during  the  Big  Pine  I  and 
Big  Pine  II  exercises.  Further.  I 
learned  that  the  next  exercise,  to  be 
held  In  May,  will  encompass  construc- 
tion of  at  least  two  and  perhaps  three 
additional  airstrips  which  are  capable 
of  landing  these  transport  planes.  In 
addition,  yet  another  military  exercise 
to  be  conducted  late  this  year  may 
result  in  even  more  airfield  construc- 
tion. These  new  airfields  are  being 
built  not  out  of  money  provided  for 
military  construction  by  the  Congress, 
but  out  of  operation  and  maintenance 
funds  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  war  games  In  the  region.  In 
support  of  the  many  airfields,  which 
have  been  constructed,  I  found  two 
operational  radar  sites  in  southern 
Honduras  near  the  borders  of  Nicara- 
gua and  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  detail  a  com- 
plete listing  of  U.S.  construction  ac- 
tivities for  military  facilities  In  Hondu- 
ras later  In  this  speech. 

Mr.  President,  It  distresses  me  to 
report  that  the  regional  military  build- 
up Is  not  confined  to  Honduras. 
During  my  visit  I  made  two  brief  stops 
at  the  U.S.  Navy  base  In  Key  West, 
Fla.  I  learned  that  this  facility  is  un- 
dergoing a  substantial  upgrade  to  pre- 
pare for  future  contingency  require- 
ments. These  Include  the  expansion  of 
ordnance  warehousing  for  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  Navy,  as  well  as  docking  and 
refueling  facilities  for  the  Navy.  I  am 
requesting  from  the  naval  facilities  en- 


gineering command  a  complete  docu- 
mentation of  the  construction  under- 
way or  planned  for  the  Key  West  facil- 
ity. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  President,  what  I 
found  Is  a  sustained  and  rapid  buildup 
of  military  facilities  In  the  region,  the 
purpose  of  which  has  not  been  made 
clear  to  the  Congress  or  the  American 
people.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  before 
the  administration  Is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue this  military  buildup,  a  full  and 
open  debate  must  be  held  on  this 
issue. 

If  we  do  not  Insist  on  a  detailed  ex- 
planation, we  shall  continue  to  see 
what  is  in  truth  nothing  less  than  a 
backdoor  military  buildup  in  Hondu- 
ras, a  military  buildup  which  far  ex- 
ceeds what  is  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  military  exer- 
cises. The  American  people  deserve  a 
full  and  complete  accounting  of  what 
our  military  objectives  are  In  Hondu- 
ras. 

The  military  infrastructure  buildup 
in  Honduras,  if  continued  apace  could 
threaten  to  entangle  our  country  In 
yet  another  foreign  military  involve- 
ment for  which  no  clear  mission  has 
been  defined  and  whose  objectives 
have  been  obscured  by  the  policymak- 
ers of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  stated  purpose  of 
these  military  exercises  In  Honduras 
has  been  the  training  of  U.S.  Forces. 
But  the  exercises  which  have  taken 
place  have  been  of  unusually  long  du- 
ration and  have  resulted  in  construc- 
tion of  military  facilities  beyond  what 
could  reasonably  be  expected  or  justi- 
fied as  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
war  games  alone.  This  was  under- 
scored by  the  fact  that  while  in  Hon- 
duras I  was  told  by  high  ranking  U.S. 
officials  that  another  reason  for  the 
exercises  has  been  and  remains  to 
bring  pressure  against  the  Sandlnista 
government  of  Nicaragua.  I  should 
note  that  this  pressure  Is  not  designed 
to  meet  a  threat  of  invasion  by  Nicara- 
gua. In  point  of  fact  not  one  official  of 
the  United  States  even  suggested  that 
an  Invasion  of  Honduras  by  Nicaragua 
Is  to  occur.  To  quote  one  senior  offi- 
cial, "the  threat  Is  not  an  Invasion  by 
Nicaragua  but  an  Insurgency  in  Hon- 
duras." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that 
we  do  not  deal  with  subversion  or  in- 
surgency by  building  a  large  military 
Infrastructure.  Airfields  and  base 
camps  and  radar  sites  and  naval  facili- 
ties are  more  suited  to  conventional 
conflict  rather  than  an  Insurgency 
arising  from  the  discontent  of  the  Im- 
poverished or  from  the  Implacement 
of  terrorists  from  another  country. 
Subversion  is  not  stopped  by  con- 
structing airfields  and  preparing  for 
war.  Subversion  will  be  halted  only 
when  the  seeds  of  social  and  economic 
discontent  are  no  longer  allowed  to 
grow.  Weapons  and  a  military  buildup 
are  not  the  solution  to  the  social  and 
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economic  problems  of  Honduras  and 
Central  America.  In  fact.  It  was  the 
observation  of  many  Hondurans  and 
the  Ambassadors  of  Contadora  coun- 
tries with  whom  I  visited  that  military 
aid  will  only  extend  conflict.  Increase 
the  tensions  and  make  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion more  difficult  to  achieve. 

Mr.  President.  Honduras  Is  a  poor 
country:  60  percent  of  the  people  of 
Honduras  are  either  out  of  work  or 
have  unproductive  jobs  which  do  not 
provide  sufficient  Income  to  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  their  families.  Per 
capita  Income  Is  the  lowest  in  the 
region,  barely  $600  a  year.  The  social 
and  economic  budget  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Honduras  has  already  been 
cut  back  and  funds  for  existing  pro- 
grams have  been  diverted  to  pay  for 
the  military  activity  in  that  country. 
This,  despite  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  already  funds  one-third  of  the 
Honduran  defense  expenditures  for 
the  military  assistance  program  and 
provides  vast  amounts  of  indirect  sup- 
port through  the  exercises  and  Infra- 
structure I  will  shortly  outline  to  the 
Senate. 

Many  Honduran  families  believe  and 
told  me  directly  that  a  war  on  social 
and  economic  problems  In  Honduras 
would  have  a  much  greater  Impact  on 
reducing  the  threat  of  subversion, 
whether  Internal  or  external,  than 
would  a  massive  buildup  of  military  fa- 
cilities and  armaments.  Many  Hondur- 
ans and  many  Americans,  I  might  add, 
fear  that  with  military  priorities  over- 
shadowing domestic  priorities  the  risk 
of  internal  unrest  and  external  subver- 
sion will  Inevitably  increase. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  Honduras 
military  projects  do  take  precedence 
over  domestic  needs.  Tragic  as  It  Is, 
that  remains  the  essential  fact  of  life 
in  Honduras  today.  Honduras,  where 
once  democracy  was  beginning  to 
flourish.  Is  becoming  an  armed  camp. 

The  peace  process,  particularly  that 
encouraged  by  the  four  Contadora 
countries,  Mexico,  Panama,  Venezuela, 
and  Columbia,  is  moving  slowly.  And 
all  the  while  the  arms  buildup  acceler- 
ates and  we  find  a  growing  threat  of 
permanent  foreign  military  Installa- 
tions which  could  lead  to  military  ad- 
ventures beyond  our  control. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  now  list  for  the 
record  several  locations  In  Honduras 
where  U.S.  military  personnel  have 
constructed  or  plan  to  construct  mili- 
tary facilities. 

First,  at  Palmerola  near  Comuyagua, 
this  Is  the  location  of  the  headquar- 
ters of  joint  task  force.  Alpha,  which 
will  serve  as  the  command  and  control 
and  communications  port  for  the  next 
planned  exercise,  Grenadaro  I.  This 
location  also  served  as  the  headquar- 
ters for  the  Big  Pine  II  exercise  during 
1983.  Presently  at  Palmerola  exist  so- 
phisticated communications  equip- 
ment. 160  wooden  tropical  huts,  a  tem- 
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porary  medical  facility,  and  other  base 
support  facilities.  Palmerola  is  the  lo- 
cation of  a  $13  million  military  con- 
struction project  approved  by  Con- 
gress to  lengthen  an  existing  hard  sur- 
face runway,  provide  50.000  barrels  of 
jet  fuel  storage,  provide  a  lighting 
system  making  Palmerola  the  only 
lighted  runway  in  Honduras  and  other 
construction.  This  construction  began 
in  April  of  last  year.  It  is  presently 
almost  60  percent  complete  and  the 
project  will  be  finished  in  mid-July. 
Once  completed,  the  Palmerola  Air- 
port will  be  capable  of  accommodating 
any  aircraft  in  the  U.S.  military  arse- 
nal, including  the  large  C-5A  trans- 
port airplanes. 

During  my  visit  to  Palmerola  I 
learned  that  the  temporary  medical 
facilities,  currently  in  use,  wiU  soon  be 
redeployed  back  to  the  United  States. 
Military  officials  expressed  concern 
that  new  medical  facilities  must  be 
made  available  prior  to  the  conduct  of 
the  next  exercise,  Grenadaro  I.  in 
May.  Presently  under  discussion  with 
the  Government  of  Honduras  is  a  pro- 
posal by  the  U.S.  military  southern 
command  to  construct  a  combat  sup- 
port hospital  at  Palmerola.  This  hospi- 
tal will  consist  of  a  permanent  con- 
crete block,  tin  roof  core  facility  for  an 
operating  room,  pharmacy,  and  other 
necessary  medical  facilities.  I  would 
underscore  that  this  is  a  combat  sup- 
port hospital.  In  addition,  some  15 
wooden  tropical  huts  will  he  built  to 
house  a  minimum  of  80  hospital  beds. 
As  I  indicated,  discussions  are  under- 
way with  the  Government  of  Hondu- 
ras to  build  this  facility.  U.S.  Army  of- 
ficials indicated  that  there  are  no 
plans  at  the  present  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  this  construction  project.  But 
these  officials  cautioned  that  such  a 
facility  must  be  provided  for  the  U.S. 
contingent  to  be  deployed  in  Grena- 
daro I  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Palmerola  is  also  the  location  for  an 
ammunition  storage  facility  requested 
by  the  Reagan  administration  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  This  facility  would 
cost  $1.5  million  and  will  consist  of  the 
reinforced  concrete  foundation,  steel 
arched  igloos  with  earthen  covers.  The 
purpose  of  this  facility  is  to  preposi- 
tion in  Honduras  munitions  and  ord- 
nance such  as  iron  bombs  juid  rockets 
for  the  U.S.  Air  Force's  sophisticated 
bombers  and  fighters.  The  justifica- 
tion for  this  facility  made  available  to 
the  committee  indicates  that  it  "is  re- 
quired to  enhance  capabilities  to  exe- 
cute tactical  air  contingency  oper- 
ations in  support  of  allies  in  the 
region." 

Also  at  Palmerola  is  proposed  a  $4.3 
million  military  construction  project 
in  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget  request. 
This  project  will  provide  almost  19,000 
square  feet  of  barracks  space  for  100 
U.S.  Army  personnel.  In  addition,  this 
project  will  provide  for  other  construc- 


tion,   including    an    aircraft    mainte- 
nance hangar. 

These  fiscal  year  1985  projects 
which  have  been  requested,  particular- 
ly the  Air  Force  ammunition  storage 
facility,  represent  a  significant  depar- 
ture in  U.S.  policy  in  Honduras,  for 
with  this  project  the  U.S.  will  be  pre- 
positioning  military  ordnance  in  Hon- 
duras. Congress  must  be  very  careful 
before  approving  such  a  project. 

At  San  Lorenzo,  in  southern  Hondu- 
ras, near  the  Nicaraguan  border,  U.S. 
Army  engineers  have  built  a  3,000 
foot,  hard-packed  dirt  runway  capable 
of  accommodating  U.S.  Air  Force  C- 
130  transport  airplanes.  This  airfield, 
according  to  the  combat  engineer  in 
Honduras,  can  be  expected  to  last  and 
remain  operational  for  several  years 
auid  will  require  little  or  no  mainte- 
nance during  the  dry  season  and  only 
moderate  maintenance  during  the 
rainy  season  in  order  to  remain  oper- 
ational. 

Also  at  San  Lorenzo,  the  U.S.  Army 
has  built  94  wooden  tropical  huts  to 
house  the  U.S.  troops  during  Big  Pine 
II. 

While  I  was  there,  they  were  hous- 
ing a  battalion  headquarters  and  com- 
pany of  combat  engineers.  The  San 
Lorenzo  base  camp  consists  of  a  dining 
facility,  a  small  PX  has  been  con- 
structed, and  other  administrative  and 
support  buildings.  It  was  stated  by  the 
engineers  present  at  that  location  that 
these  facilities  could  last  for  at  least  2 
years  with  minimal  maintenance  and 
the  usable  life  could  be  extended  for 
many,  many  years  if  properly  main- 
tained. 

The  U.S.  Engineers  who  participated 
in  the  Big  Pine  II  exercises  also  con- 
structed 13  miles  of  tank  traps,  12  feet 
wide  and  four-and-a-half  feet  deep 
south  of  San  Lorenzo  and  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  Nicaraguan  border. 

Near  the  San  Lorenzo  airstrip  and 
base  camp  is  an  existing  Honduran 
Deepwater  Port  facility.  During  my 
visit  this  past  weekend  a  U.S.  Navy 
transport  vessel  was  docked  at  the  pier 
to  begin  the  redeployment  back  to  the 
United  States  of  the  engineering  bat- 
tallion  which  participated  in  the  Big 
Pine  II  exercises.  U.S.  officials  were 
unclear  as  to  the  future  use  of  San 
Lorenzo,  although  it  was  indicated 
that  the  base  camp  facilities  might  be 
turned  over  to  a  Honduran  infantry 
unit  presently  deployed  on  an  adja- 
cent site.  In  addition,  it  was  stated 
that  the  transport  capable  airfield 
might  be  utilized  in  future  training  ex- 
ercises. 

Prior  to  leaving  for  Honduras  I 
learned  that  the  administration  is  re- 
questing $2.9  million  for  another  mili- 
tary construction  project  to  be  con- 
structed near  San  Lorenzo.  This 
project  is  a  pre-stop  point  for  the  U.S. 
Army.  This  project  will  consist  of  a 
35,000  square  foot  warehouse,  an  am- 
munition and  demolition  storage  area. 


and  a  100.000  gallon  fuel  storage  tank. 
This  project  is  similar  to  the  preposi- 
tioned  munitions  storage  project 
which  has  been  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  Palmerola.  This 
project,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
closely  scrutinized  by  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress. 

Aguacate  is  located  in  eastern  Hon- 
duras. There  a  U.S.  engineer  battalion 
has  extended  a  4,300  foot  dirt  strip  to 
8,000  feet.  This  location  was  utilized 
extensively  during  1983  in  support  of 
the  Big  Pine  II  exercise.  It  was  stated 
by  U.S.  officials  that  Aguacate  will 
possibly  be  used  in  Grenadaro  I  as 
well.  During  my  visit  to  Aguacate  I 
was  briefed  that  the  Honduran  mili- 
tary is  considering  a  project  to  pave 
the  8.000  foot  strip  which  would  make 
this  location  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing jet  fighter  and  attack  aircraft. 

Moving  on  to  La  Cieba.  which  is  on 
the  Honduran  north  coast,  this  is  the 
site  of  the  second  military  construc- 
tion project  approved  by  Congress. 
However,  Congress  has  directed  by  law 
that  none  of  the  funds  for  this  project 
shall  be  obligated  until  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  receive  a  complete 
report  on  military  construction 
throughout  the  Central  American 
region.  This  project  will  consist  of  an 
$8  million  upgrade  which  will  include 
30,000  gallons  of  fuel  storage  and  a 
parallel  taxiway  to  accommodate  swift 
U.S.  fighter  operations.  Although  no 
construction  has  yet  taken  place  at  La 
Cieba.  U.S.  military  forces  are  present- 
ly utilizing  the  existing  runway. 

During  my  visit  I  learned  that  two 
new  airfields  will  be  constructed 
during  the  Grenadaro  I  exercises.  The 
first  is  located  in  Cucuyagua  in  west- 
em  Honduras,  a  few  miles  from  the 
Salvadoran  border.  This  will  be  the 
site  of  the  headquarters  operations  of 
the  next  military  war  game.  The  air- 
field, which  will  be  constructed,  will  be 
similar  to  that  which  was  built  at  San 
Lorenzo.  It  will  be  a  3.000-foot,  hard- 
packed  dirt  runway  capable  of  accept- 
ing C-130  transport  airplanes  and  ca- 
pable of  enduring  for  many  years  with 
proper  maintenance. 

Jamastran  is  the  second  airfield 
which  will  be  constructed  during 
Grenadaro  I.  This  airfield  will  be  lo- 
cated in  southern  Honduras  near  the 
Nicaraguan  border. 

In  Trujillo,  on  the  north  coast,  the 
U.S.  Navy  Seabees  extended  an  exist- 
ing hard  surface  runway  and  built  an 
additional  500  feet  to  make  this 
runway  C-130  capable. 

The  Trujillo  facility  is  close  to  the 
regional  military  training  center 
where  several  Salvadoran  and  Hondu- 
ran battalions  have  been  trained  since 
last  summer.  During  my  visit  to  the  re- 
gional military  training  center.  I 
learned  that  10  additional  battalions 
would  be  trained  at  the  existing  facili- 
ty during  calendar  year  1984  by  the 


American  training  cadre  at  that  facili- 
ty. Officials  in  the  State  Department 
have  indicated  that  the  administration 
is  considering  a  fiscal  year  1984  sup- 
plemental budget  request  for  $25  mil- 
lion from  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram to  construct  a  permanent  train- 
ing center  for  future  training  require- 
ments. I  found  the  existing  facilities, 
while  austere,  to  be  adequate  for  the 
training  task  which  it  has  been  as- 
signed. 

Last  September  the  Department  of 
Defense  sent  to  the  subcommittees  on 
military  construction  a  request  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  million  dollar  design 
project  for  a  proposed  permanent 
port-airfield  facility  at  Puerto  Castilla. 
This  proposal  was  withdrawn  3  weeks 
later.  However,  my  staff  has  learned 
that  a  $50  million  proposal  for  the 
fiscal  year  1985  budget  request  had 
been  included  in  earlier  drafts  of  the 
President's  budget  submission  to  pro- 
ceed with  construction  of  this  facility. 
The  line  item  was  struck  from  the 
budget  in  December  during  reviews  at 
the  level  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  project  which  was  pro- 
posed by  the  U.S.  Southern  Command 
consisted  of  $21.3  million  for  naval 
base  improvements,  $112.3  million  to 
construct  a  hard  surface  runway  and 
$24.5  million  to  build  connecting 
roads.  This  project  would  cost  $160 
million. 

During  my  discussions  with  U.S. 
military  and  State  Department  offi- 
cials in  Honduras  I  was  assured  that 
no  final  decision  has  been  made  on 
such  a  permanent  U.S.  naval  facility  in 
Honduras.  The  commander  of  the 
Honduran  armed  forces.  General  Alva- 
rez, made  it  very  clear  during  our  dis- 
cussions on  Monday  that  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  Honduran  Government 
to  encourage  the  United  States  to  con- 
struct such  a  facility  for  joint  United 
States-Honduran  use.  During  my  visit 
in  Honduras,  the  Honduran  President 
stated  that  his  government  is  actively 
negotiating  the  installation  of  a  North 
American  air-naval  base  in  Puerto  Cas- 
tilla. 

Mr.  President.  I  toured  Puerto  Cas- 
tilla. I  found  already  constructed  by 
the  Government  of  Honduras  a  150- 
meter  dock  which  was  already  being 
utilized  by  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Army 
during  the  Big  Pine  II  exercises.  This 
port  facility,  while  built  by  the  Hondu- 
ran Government  for  civilian  commerce 
can  easily  be  shifted  to  military  use. 
The  existing  150-meter  dock  will  soon 
be  expanded  to  450  meters.  Already  in 
existence  are  six  25.000-barrel  fuel 
storage  tanks  and  two  100-  by  500-foot 
warehouses  are  under  construction. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  any  kind  of 
permanent  U.S.  facility  in  Honduras, 
such  as  has  been  proposed  for  Puerto 
Castilla  by  the  southern  command. 
The  facility  as  envisioned  by  the 
southern  command  would  station 
some  1,000  U.S.  military  personnel  at 


that  port.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  build  such  a  facility  during 
this  period.  The  United  States  already 
has  available  the  Key  West  naval  base, 
which  is  being  upgraded  and  improved 
for  contingency  operations  and  is  less 
than  2  days  steaming  time  to  Hondu- 
ras and  only  2Vz  hours  by  subsonic  air- 
craft from  Honduras. 

Furthermore,  it  was  apparent  to  me 
that  there  is  no  need  for  the  port  facil- 
ity in  view  of  the  existing  docks  and 
warehouses  and  fuel  storage  facilities  I 
inspected  at  Puerto  Castilla.  In  addi- 
tion, there  appears  no  justification  for 
yet  another  long  hard  surface  runway 
in  Honduras. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  ap- 
proach any  negotiations  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Honduras  on  a  joint 
United  States-Honduran  naval  base 
very  carefully.  I  would  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  turn  down  the  propos- 
al which  has  been  made  by  the  U.S. 
Military  Southern  Command  Head- 
quarters in  Panama. 

During  my  visit  I  also  toured  two 
operational  radar  sites  in  southern 
Honduras.  One  is  at  Tiger  Island  in 
the  Gulf  of  Fronseca.  The  other  is  at 
Cerro  La  Mole.  20  miles  south  of  Tegu- 
cigalpa, the  capital  of  Honduras.  The 
capabilities  of  these  radars  remain 
classified.  They  are  manned  by  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  personnel  and  Air  Force 
personnel  of  the  United  States.  But  I 
can  say  that  U.S.  Military  officials  in- 
dicated that  the  Cierro  La  Mole  radar, 
high  atop  a  6.500-foot  peak  will 
become  a  permanent  facility  with  the 
United  States  turning  the  site  over  to 
the  government  of  Honduras  some- 
time in  1986.  The  site  at  Tiger  Island 
is  manned  by  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
personnel,  as  I  stated  earlier.  South- 
em  command  officials  indicated  that 
the  location  of  this  particular  radar 
system  is  currentlSninder  review. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  mention 
three  additional  airfields  which  are 
available  to  the  U.S.  military.  First,  at 
Puerto  Lempira  on  the  eastern  coast 
the  United  States  made  improvements 
to  an  existing  runway  facility  to  make 
it  C-130  capable  for  the  Big  Pine  I  ex- 
ercises held  early  last  year.  Second, 
the  La  Mesa  Honduran  Air  Force  Base 
at  San  Pedro  Sula  has  been  utilized 
substantially  by  U.S.  military  trans- 
ports during  the  Big  Pine  II  exercises 
although  no  construction  has  been 
made  at  this  site.  Three,  the  Toncon- 
tin  Honduran  Air  Force  Base,  near  the 
capital  city,  is  also  utilized  by  the  U.S. 
military,  no  construction  has  been 
made  at  this  site. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  spec- 
ulate as  to  the  intended  use  of  these 
facilities.  But  such  a  massive  buildup 
will  allow  substantial  contingency  op- 
erations in  the  region.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  American  people  desire  an  in- 
creased U.S.  miltary  presence  in  a 
region  of  substantial  military  instabil- 


ity. Let  us  face  it  Central  America  is 
no  Grenada.  A  defeat  of  either  the 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  or  the  Sandi- 
nistas in  Nicaragua  will  not  be  easily 
accomplished.  There  will  be  no  1-day 
wars  in  Central  America.  Should  the 
United  States  get  involved  directly  in  a 
regional  military  conflict,  the  likeli- 
hood that  our  troops  would  be  en- 
gaged in  warfare  for  a  sustained 
period  of  time  is  overwhelming. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States 
desire  no  such  conflict.  The  American 
people  do  not  support  a  military  solu- 
tion to  problems  in  Central  America. 
Until  all  diplomatic  and  political  op- 
tions have  been  exhausted,  we  should 
not  ask  our  people  to  take  up  arms. 
And  we  should  not  support  activities 
which  make  it  more  likely  that  Ameri- 
can arms  will  be  employed  in  Central 
America. 

But  the  facilities  already  construct- 
ed or  planned  for  Honduras  will  make 
a  war  in  the  region  easier  to  conduct. 
Such  facilities  could  acutally  serve  to 
encourage  Honduran  military  com- 
manders to  attempt  a  military  solution 
to  their  diplomatic  and  political  con- 
flict with  Nicaragua. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the 
next  series  of  exercises,  Grenadaro  I, 
will  be  conducted  beginning  in  May. 
These  exercises  will  be  conducted  pri- 
marily at  two  sites.  As  I  have  earlier 
stated,  one  site  is  close  to  the  Salva- 
doran border  and  the  other  is  near  the 
Nicaraguan  border.  These  war  games, 
so  close  to  areas  of  military  instability 
within  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  run 
a  grave  risk,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  acci- 
dental and  unintentional  involvement 
of  our  troops  in  a  real  shooting  war. 

A  war  in  Central  America  must  not 
be  started  by  accident.  Each  new  air- 
field, each  new  exercise,  each  new 
rocket  or  bomb  we  preposition  in  Hon- 
duras for  U.S.  fighters  moves  us  closer 
to  the  probabi'ity  of  an  accident  or  un- 
intended act  which  could  cause  events 
to  run  beyond  our  control. 

Already  we  have  seen  U.S.  military 
personnel  come  under  hostile  fire.  The 
presence  of  U.S.  military  personnel  in 
exercises  perilously  close  to  the  border 
area  presents  the  greater  fear  that 
more  Americans  could  find  themselves 
involved  in  a  border  clash. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  serious  topic. 
It  is  one  I  have  not  discussed  lightly. 
It  is  a  topic  on  which  I  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and  study  and  reflec- 
tion. I  have  chosen  my  words  careful- 
ly. I  do  not  yet  know  where  the  admin- 
istration seeks  to  go  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. But  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes 
a  military  infrastructure  that  could  ac- 
commodate any  policy  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  go  to  Central  America  to  review  the 
facilities  I  have  visited,  to  listen  to  the 
briefings,  to  raise  their  own  questions, 
and  to  make  an  independent  judgment 
on  this  matter. 
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As  I  have  said  in  this  Chamber  on 
numerous  occasions,  we  cannot  permit 
the  expansion  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  in- 
fluence in  the  region.  That  much  is 
clear.  But  I  believe  that  a  too  narrow 
focus  on  the  conflict  has  caused  us  to 
ignore  indigenous  social  and  economic 
problems.  Indeed,  through  a  military 
preoccupation  we  may  well  be  exacer- 
bating them.  And  it  is.  after  all.  the 
social  and  economic  problems  which 
provide  fertile  ground  for  Marxist  rev- 
olutions. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to  a 
growing  public  debate  on  the  issues 
that  I  have  raised  this  morning.  I  be- 
lieve that  public  debate  is  necessary. 
The  American  people  must  be  fully  in- 
formed to  be  fully  supportive.  And 
they  must  know  what  our  policy  is  in 
Central  America  and  what  the  mission 
of  our  military  should  be  there.  We 
have  seen  the  grim  and  tragic  results 
of  backing  into  policies,  such  as  that 
in  Lebanon  which  has  cost  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  young  American  men. 
with  no  clear  purpose,  no  clear  state- 
ment, no  clear  mission,  no  clear  direc- 
tion as  to  where  we  are  going. 

The  policy  option  which  is  ultimate- 
ly implemented  in  Central  America 
has  no  chance  of  success  without  the 
full  support  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
just  wanted  to  take  about  2  minutes  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  the  leadership  and  work  that  he 
has  done  to  bring  this  to  the  light  of 
the  Senate. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  have  here, 
under  the  guise  of  military  exercises  in 
Central  America,  two  things  happen- 
ing. First,  we  have  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  U.S.  military  presence 
of  some  significance  in  Honduras. 

This  morning,  I  asked  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  how  many  permanent 
Air  Force  personnel  he  expected  to 
station  in  Honduras  in  1985;  he  indi- 
cated 290.  Last  week.  I  asked  Secretary 
Weint>erger  how  many  permanent 
military  people  we  expected  to  have 
there  and  he  indicated  that  his  under- 
standing was  between  700  and  800.  So 
we  have  a  permanent  military  pres- 
ence being  established  there. 

We  also  have  a  permanent  military 
infrastructure  being  constructed 
there;  one  that  has  generally  not  been 
authorized  by  the  Congress.  These 
action,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  justi- 
fied on  the  basis  that  they  are  needed 
to  accomplish  military  exercises.  The 
justification  which  has  been  put  for- 
ward is  just  simply  inadequate. 

As  I  see  it.  the  difficulty  with  this 
course,  and  the  difficulty  with  Con- 
gress letting  this  go  forward  without 
proper  monitoring  and  proper  policy 
decisions  being  made  is.  that  if  we 
have  a  long-range  buildup  of  military 
presence  in  that  region,  it  makes  it  vir- 
tually Impossible  for  us  to  pursue  the 
diplomatic  options  which  may  become 


available  to  reduce  tensions  there.  I 
think  that  clearly  what  we  have  going 
on  is  a  two-track  situation,  where 
SOUTHCOM  has  identified  a  source 
of  action  it  is  pursuing  to  increase  our 
military  presence.  And  that  is  going 
forward,  regardless  of  any  desire 
which  may  exist  anywhere  else  in  the 
administration  to  pursue  a  nonmili- 
tary  solution. 

I  think  it  is  a  subject  of  grave  con- 
cern for  the  Congress  and  for  the 
country.  Again,  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  for  the  leadership 
he  has  shown  in  focusing  our  atten- 
tion on  this  issue.  I  hope  that  we  can 
give  it  the  attention  it  deserves  and 
can  see  to  it  that  Congress  plays  its 
constitutional  role  in  overseeing  our 
military  actions. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  majori- 
ty leader. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  12:30  p.m.,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 


NEEDED:  LEGISLATION  TO  STOP 
U.S.  NUCLEAR  SALES  TO  CHINA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  budget  the  President  sent  to  the 
Congress  on  February  1,  we  are  asked 
to  spend  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  for 
the  research,  manufacturing,  deploy- 
ment, and  development  of  delivery  sys- 
tems for  nuclear  weapons  in  fiscal 
1985.  The  justification  for  this  massive 
expenditure  is  to  enhance  our  deter- 
rence. 

The  just  published  nuclear  weapons 
data  book  discloses  that  we  are  adding 
a  net  of  three  new  nuclear  weapons 
every  day.  I  say  "net"  because  our  fac- 
tories produce  eight  new  nuclear 
weapons  every  day.  They  dismantle 
five  old  ones  to  provide  plutonium  and 
enriched  uranium  for  the  new  weap- 
ons. The  new  weapons  provide  more 
power  and  greater  accuracy.  So  we 
refine  and  expand  our  deterrent  and 
make  it  more  capable  of  surely  deliver- 
ing a  retaliatory  strike  on  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  event  we  suffer  a  Soviet 
strike. 

Unless  and  until  we  can  achieve  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  stop  the  arms 
race  we  will  almost  certainly  continue 
to  pursue  this  multibillion-doUar  en- 
hancement of  a  nuclear  stockpile  that 
already  could  devastate  every  conceiv- 
able target  in  the  Soviet  Union  to 
kingdom  come— even  if  they  should 
launch  the  first  preemptive  strike. 

Yes,  deterrence  has  kept  the  uneasy 
superpower  peace  for  more  than  30 
years  while  each  superpower  has  had 


the  capability  of  devastating  the 
other.  If  Russia  and  the  United  States 
were  the  only  two  nuclear  armed  coun- 
tries, this  race  might  go  on  for  an- 
other 30  or  50  or  100  years  or  more 
with  human  life  continuing  because  of 
the  balance  of  terror;  that  is,  the  grim 
absolute  certainty  that  whatever  su- 
perpower launched  an  attack  would 
perish  together  with  its  adversary. 

But  Russia  and  the  United  States 
awe  not  the  only  nations  with  nuclear 
arsenals.  The  nuclear  club  is  growing. 
As  it  grows,  the  prospect  of  nuclear 
war  progresses.  That  is  why  I  speak 
out  now.  In  a  January  8  article  in  the 
Washington  Post,  Leonard  Spector 
made  a  devastating  case  for  much 
more  tightly  controlling  our  nuclear 
exports  to  China.  Spector  formerly 
served  as  chief  counsel  to  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Prolifera- 
tion. He  is  now  a  senior  associate  at 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace.  He  writes: 

Unfortunately  If  countries  were  rated  ac- 
cording to  what  they  had  recently  done  to 
spread  nuclear  weapons,  China  would  stand 
out  as  "Non-Profiliferation  Enemy  Number 
One." 

Spector  calls  the  Chinese  tutelage  of 
Pakistan  in  how  to  build  nuclear  weap- 
ons, if  true,  the  "most  willful  act  to 
promote  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons by  a  nuclear  power  in  20  years." 
He  also  points  out  that  China  has  pro- 
vided nuclear  materials  to  South 
Africa,  Argentina,  and  India.  How 
about  the  nuclear  relations  of  this 
country  to  China?  Spector  says  that 
the  present  administration  has  condi- 
tioned any  nuclear  cooperation  with 
China  on  China  tightening  its  nuclear 
export  policies.  But  then  the  adminis- 
tration is  also  discussing  waiving  the 
requirements  that  China  agree  to  in- 
spection by  the  IAEA  to  verify  that 
our  nuclear  exports  to  China  are  not 
being  used  to  make  weapons. 

And  Spector  points  out  what  we  in 
the  Congress  could  and  should  do 
about  this.  Specifically  with  China  in 
mind,  we  could  and  should  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  to  require  that  any 
nuclear  cooperation  agreement  does 
not  go  into  effect  without  a  joint  con- 
gressional resolution  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  to  sign.  We  could,  as 
an  alternative,  insist  that  any  agree- 
ment with  China  come  before  the 
Senate  requiring  a  two-thirds  approv- 
al. 

Mr.  President,  our  failure  to  act  on 
this  matter  will  be  outrageous.  We  are 
not  talking  about  an  agreement  with 
our  long-term  allies— the  democracies 
of  Canada  or  the  United  Kingdom— we 
are  talking  about  Communist  China,  a 
Marxist  despotism,  as  ruthless  and 
revolutionary  a  tyranny  as  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself,  and  a  country  that  could 
be  once  again  firmly  allied  with  the 
Soviet  Union  against  this  country  next 
year,  next  month,  or  tomorrow.  For  us 
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to  provide  nuclear  know-how  or  mate- 
rials or  equipment  to  China  is  as 
stupid  and  vicious  as  if  the  FBI  fur- 
nished weapons  to  the  criminal  under- 
ground. 

It  is  shameful  for  us  to  provide  nu- 
clear materials  or  equipment  to  any 
country  anywhere  that  does  not  con- 
form fully  to  the  anti-proliferation 
treaty.  But  for  us  to  provide  nuclear 
capability  to  the  biggest  Communist 
country  on  the  face  of  the  Earth  for 
any  reason  is  insanity.  Oh  sure,  the 
Chinese  already  have  a  rudimentary 
nuclear  capability.  It  is  only  rudimen- 
tary because  they  do  not  have  the 
kind  of  know-how  we  have  and  which 
we  can— and  unless  we  change  our 
course  will— provide  them. 

Why  do  the  Chinese  want  to  buy  our 
nuclear  exports?  It  is  because  they  do 
not  have  materials  and  equipment  and 
know-how  to  make  their  nuclear  arse- 
nal much  more  devastating.  And,  yes 
indeed,  the  Chinese  at  the  moment 
threaten  and  oppose  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  that  is  at  the  moment,  for  the 
time  being,  temporarily.  And  even  if 
these  two  Communist  giants  continue 
as  enemies,  a  more  powerful  and 
lethal  Chinese  nuclear  capability  only 
increases  the  likelihood  of  nuclear 
war. 

But  worse,  far  worse,  even  than  the 
danger  of  an  ultimate  Chinese  and 
Russian  military  alliance  against  this 
country  is  the  present,  overt,  and  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  Chinese  policy 
of  strewing  nuclear  capability 
throughout  the  world.  Nuclear  prolif- 
eration represents  far  and  away  the 
most  serious  prospect  of  nuclear  war. 
Stopping  that  proliferation  should  be 
our  No.  1  foreign  policy  priority. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  by  Leonard  Spector  be  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[FYom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  8,  1984) 

More  Countries  With  Nukes? 

(By  Leonard  S.  Spector) 

When  Chinese  Prime  Minister  Zhao 
Ziyang  visits  Washington  next  week,  open- 
ing nuclear  trade  with  the  United  States 
will  be  near  the  top  of  his  agenda.  The  issue 
poses  a  difficult  challenge  for  the  Reagan 
administration,  which  is  eager  to  expand 
U.S.  exports  of  nuclear  technology,  but  also 
wants  to  look  tough  on  the  question  of  nu- 
clear proliferation. 

Unfortunately,  if  countries  were  rated  ac- 
cording to  what  they  had  recently  done  to 
spread  nuclear  weapons,  China  would  stand 
out  as  "Non-Proliferation  Enemy  Number 
One."  According  to  press  accounts  quoting 
U.S.  officials.  China  in  1982  taught  Pakistan 
how  to  build  atomic  weapons  by  giving  it 
key  weapons  design  information.  If  true, 
this  is  surely  the  most  willful  act  to  promote 
proliferation  by  a  nuclear  power  In  more 
than  20  years. 

Moreover,  in  1982,  China  also  reportedly 
sold  enriched  uranium  to  South  Africa  and 
heavy  water  to  Argentina  and  India— sales 


that  could  help  these  nations  achieve  their 
apparent  goal  of  acquiring  nuclear  weapons. 
These  sales  were  made  without  even  the 
most  elementary  controls  to  prevent  diver- 
sion of  those  nuclear  materials  into  weapons 
programs. 

China  has  refused  to  participate  in  both 
the  Nuclear  Suppliers'  Group  and  the 
Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,  two  of  the  key  international  insti- 
tutions intended  to  prevent  proliferation. 
Only  reluctantly  did  China  join  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA). 

To  its  credit,  the  Reagan  administration 
explicitly  conditioned  any  U.S.  nuclear  co- 
operation on  Peking's  tightening  its  nuclear 
export  policies.  State  Department  officials 
recently  indicated  that  China  has  provided 
the  necessary  assurances  that  it  would  do 
so,  and  an  agreement  on  Sino-American  nu- 
clear cooperation  is  now  being  drafted. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But 
crucial  details  about  the  duration  and  sub- 
stance of  Peking's  assurances  and  how  ex- 
plicit these  will  be  in  the  cooperation  agree- 
ment—which is  expected  to  have  a  30-year 
term— have  yet  to  be  revealed.  And  the 
United  States  has  apparently  discussed 
waiving  the  basic  non-proliferation  principle 
that  U.S.  exports  to  China  be  subject  to 
continuing  inspection  by  the  IAEA  to  verify 
that  they  are  not  being  used  to  make  weap- 
ons. The  United  States  even  imposes  this  re- 
quirement on  Britain,  which  has  its  own  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  Reagan  administration 
has  not  disclosed  why  it  is  considering  this 
departure  from  traditional  policy,  or  what 
alternative  verification  measures  may  be 
planned  in  the  case  of  China. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  been  on 
the  defensive  in  its  dealings  with  Peking 
almost  since  it  took  office,  trying  to  over- 
come the  distrust  created  by  candidate  Rea- 
gan's criticism  of  earlier  Sino-American  rap- 
prochement and  by  subsequent  arms  sales 
to  Taiwan.  The  new  agreement  on  nuclear 
cooperation  is  clearly  part  of  a  larger  effort, 
which  also  includes  loosened  controls  on 
U.S.  military  and  high  technology  exports 
to  China,  to  remove  Peking's  doubts  about 
this  administration. 

The  pressure  to  improve  ties  is  reinforced 
by  intense  lobbying  from  U.S.  corporations 
that  make  nuclear  technology  and  want  to 
sell  it  to  China. 

Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  ap- 
parently resisted  these  pressures  in  negoti- 
ating the  basics  of  the  nuclear  cooperation 
agreement,  but  the  incentive  will  remain  to 
gloss  over  differences  as  the  fine  print  is 
being  drafted.  Such  comer-cutting  could  in- 
troduce weaknesses  and  ambiguities  that 
could  have  a  grave  impact  later,  as  illustrat- 
ed by  our  current  dispute  with  India  over  its 
authority  under  our  1963  nuclear  accord  to 
extract  plutonium  usable  in  weapons  from 
spent  nuclear  fuel  that  originated  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  gave  Congress  au- 
thority to  ensure  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment negotiate  ironclad  restrictions  on  Chi- 
nese nuclear  practices.  The  act  said  Con- 
gress could  reject  any  nuclear  agreement 
negotiated  by  State  with  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution passed  by  House  and  Senate.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  invalidated  such  "legislative 
vetoes"  last  June. 

Congress  could  close  this  new  legal  loop- 
hole in  time  to  guarantee  the  adequacy  of 
the  new  Sino-American  agreement  and  chas- 
ten U.S.  negotiators  in  the  process.  It  could 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  require 
that  no  nuclear  cooperation  agreement  with 
a  foreign  country  could  go  into  effect  unless 


endorsed  beforehand  by  a  joint  resolution 
that  the  president  would  have  to  sign.  Or 
Congress  could  Insist  that  the  Sino-Ameri- 
can agreement  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
as  a  treaty  requiring  two-thirds  approval. 

It  appears  now  that  the  Chinese  nuclear 
accord,  like  too  many  of  its  predecessors,  is 
being  pursued  In  haste  to  achieve  near-term 
foreign  policy  and  commercial  objectives, 
despite  the  major  non-proliferation  ques- 
tions it  raises.  If  Congress  does  not  act 
quickly  to  restore  its  oversight  functions, 
these  questions  may  never  receive  the 
public  scrutiny  they  urgently  require. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION: 
LET  US  GET  ON  WITH  IT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  forge  into  the  2d  session  of  the 
98th  Congress,  we  undoubtedly  ask 
ourselves  what  issues  will  we  resolve  in 
the  second  session  that  we  did  not  in 
the  first?  What  have  we  been  putting 
off  for  consideration  at  a  later  time? 

Year  after  year,  Mr.  President,  we 
put  off  consideration  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  For  decades,  the  Senate 
has  side-stepped  this  critical  issue. 
Specifically.  38  years  have  passed  and 
we  still  have  not  ratified  the  Genocide 
Treaty,  signed  by  President  Truman 
and  ratified  by  nearly  90  other  na- 
tions. 

The  Genocide  Convention  is  a  noble 
cause.  It  guarantees  to  all  groups,  re- 
gardless of  race,  religion,  nationality, 
or  ethnic  background,  the  right  to  live 
free  from  the  specter  of  elimination.  It 
assures  that  criminals,  guilty  of  the 
most  hateful  crime  known  to  man.  will 
be  tried  and  punished. 

The  United  States  prides  itself  on 
being  a  leading  proponent  of  human 
rights;  yet  in  the  world's  eyes,  that 
image  is  tarnished  until  we  approve 
the  most  important  of  human  rights 
treaties. 

Our  failure  to  ratify  also  undermines 
our  ability  to  criticize  the  Soviet 
Union  for  its  systematic  violation  of 
human  rights  in  Eastern  bloc  coun- 
tries. We  have  handicapped  ourselves 
diplomatically  by  refusing  to  acknowl- 
edge the  importance  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  and  its  link  to  the  fight 
for  human  rights. 

Why  should  America  be  known  as 
setting  a  double  standard  on  human 
rights?  Why  should  we  give  the  Rus- 
sians another  excuse  to  use  propagan- 
da against  us?  Why  do  we  insist  on 
tossing  away  a  valuable  diplomatic 
tool? 

Mr.  I*resident,  if  I  knew  the  answer 
to  these  questions,  I  would  not  have 
risen  almost  daily  since  1967  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  ratify  the  Grenocide 
Convention. 

Until  we  give  our  advice  and  consent 
to  this  vital  human  rights  treaty,  the 
world  realizes  that  the  United  States 
has  failed  to  enter  the  fight  for 
human  rights  without  reservation.  Let 
us  shift  the  tide,  Mr.  President,  and 
approve  the  Genocide  Convention  in 
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1984.  Let  us  show  the  world  our  total 
commitment  to  human  rights. 


LEBANON  AND  U.S.  MARINES 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  President  announced  that  the 
U.S.  Marines  will  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Beirut  area  in  the  next  few  weeks 
and  stationed  on  board  ships  off  the 
coast  of  Lebanon.  This  is  the  proper 
course  of  action  to  take  at  this  time. 
The  decision  was  made  in  light  of  the 
deteriorating  military  and  political  sit- 
uation in  Lebanon  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  presence  of  the  multina- 
tional force  is  no  longer  likely  to  be 
able  to  contribute  to  a  solution  of  Leb- 
anon's problems.  This  move  also  has 
the  effect  of  taking  the  Marines  out  of 
the  immediate  physical  danger  they 
faced  near  the  Beirut  airport,  also  a 
most  welcome  development. 

The  President  also  announced  that 
U.S.  air  and  naval  forces  in  the  area 
would  operate  under  more  flexible 
rules  of  engagement.  This  morning 
the  battleship  U.S.S.  New  Jersey 
opened  fire  with  the  16-inch  guns  on 
Lebanese  moslem  and  Syrian -held  po- 
sitions. This  is  only  the  second  time 
the  16-inch  guns  have  been  used  in 
Lebanon,  and  it  is  the  first  time  they 
have  been  used  for  a  purpose  other 
than  direct  support  and  protection  for 
the  marines. 

Unlike  the  decision  to  withdraw  the 
Marines,  this  move  to  escalate  our 
military  involvement  is  a  grave  mis- 
take. We  are  not  at  war  in  Lebanon, 
and  the  United  States  carmot,  through 
the  selective  use  of  naval  or  air  bom- 
bardment, determine  the  outcome  of 
events  in  Lebanon.  Employment  of  our 
forces  in  this  manner  will  only  serve  to 
weaken  further  our  political  influence 
and  our  ability  to  contribute  to  the 
diplomatic  settlement  which  ultimate- 
ly will  bring  peace  to  Lebanon.  For 
this  reason.  I  believe  that  U.S.  inter- 
ests will  be  better  served  if  we  are  not 
involved  militarily  in  the  Lebanese 
conflict. 

A  great  deal  remains  to  be  decided  in 
Lebanon  and  in  the  region  as  well.  As 
the  drama  unfolds,  the  opportunities 
for  diplomatic  initiatives  expand.  The 
United  States  should  be  devoting  all  of 
its  efforts  to  these  diplomatic  tasks, 
not  to  sailing  off  the  coast  lobbing  oc- 
casional shells— even  16-inch  shells— at 
Druze  militia.  Such  actions  are  sound 
and  fury.  It  is  my  strong  belief  that 
they  achieve  nothing  concrete  in  the 
short  run,  and  in  the  long  run  they 
further  weaken  our  ability  to  achieve 
through  negotiations  that  which  is 
clearly  unattainable  through  military 
force. 


ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  celebrated  his  36th 
birthday  in  a  Soviet  prison  on  January 


20,  1984.  Now  in  his  seventh  year  of 
imprisonment.  Mr.  Shcharansky  is  in 
poor  health.  More  than  10  years  after 
Soviet  authorities  first  denied  his  re- 
quest to  emigrate  from  the  country, 
Mr.  Shcharansky  holds  strongly  to  his 
dream  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

His  wife.  Avital.  has  worked  tireless- 
ly for  her  husband's  release.  She  has 
met  with  leaders  around  the  world 
seeking  help  and  assistance  for  her 
husband  and  for  other  Soviet  Jews 
who  are  currently  in  prison,  labor 
camp  or  exile  and  who  have  been  re- 
fused permission  to  emigrate.  I  have 
met  with  Mrs.  Shcharansky  several 
times  in  Washington  and  once  in  Jeru- 
salem. She  is  a  dedicated  and  resolute 
woman. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Jerusalem 
Post,  the  historian  Martin  Gilbert 
writes  of  Mr.  Shcharansky's  struggle 
and  Avital's  torment.  I  want  to  add  my 
voice  to  Mr.  Gilbert's  and  many  others 
in  reiterating  that  Mr.  Shcharansky 
and  fellow  Soviet  Jews  are  not  forgot- 
ten. We  in  Congress  will  continue  to 
offer  our  unrelenting  support  for  their 
cause  and  for  the  cause  of  all  who 
have  been  denied  basic  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Martin  Gilbert  be  Inserted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Birthday  Behind  Bars 
A  young  Jew  lies  very  ill  in  a  Soviet 
prison.  Last  Friday.  January  20,  1984.  he 
celebrated  his  36th  birthday.  Two  weeks 
ago.  when  his  mother  was  allowed  to  visit 
him,  she  could  hardly  recognize  him.  "I 
couldn't  talk."  she  told  friends.  "I  just 
looked  at  him  and  asked  myself:  what  have 
they  done  to  my  son?" 

Six  months  had  passed  since  the  last  time 
the  75-year-old  Ida  Milgrom  had  been  al- 
lowed to  travel  the  800  km.  from  Moscow  to 
see  her  prisoner  son,  now  in  his  seventh 
year  of  suffering,  yet  still  scarcely  half-way 
through  his  sentence. 

The  young  man  is  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 
He  himself  would  prefer  to  use  the  name 
Natan  Sharon,  by  which  he  intends  to  be 
known  as  soon  as  he  reaches  Israel:  as  soon 
as  he  is  allowed  to  rejoin  his  wife  Avital. 
who  has  lived  in  Jerusalem  for  nearly  a 
decade. 

Shcharansky  was  bom  in  the  Soviet 
IJnion  four  months  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  of  Israel.  He  first  applied 
to  go  to  Israel  in  1973.  some  months  before 
the  Yom  Kippur  War.  The  mass  movement 
of  Soviet  Jews  in  which  he  thus  found  him- 
self, at  the  age  of  25.  was  one  of  the  20th 
century's  most  dramatic  movements  of  Jews 
to  Israel.  It  was  also  one  of  the  largest:  be- 
tween 1968  and  1982.  more  than  260,000  left 
the  USSR. 

More  than  160.000  of  these  former  Soviet 
Jews  live  in  Israel  today,  reunited  with  their 
national  centre,  sharing  its  problems,  and 
contributing  to  its  strengths  and  struggles. 
Such  was  the  scale  of  Soviet  Jewry's  emigra- 
tion to  Israel:  a  scale  which  has  not  per- 
haps, as  yet,  been  adequately  acknowledged, 
and  whose  many  champions,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  Soviet  Union,  have  not  yet 


received  the  accolade  they  deserve  from  the 
Jewish  people. 

Had  Shcharansky's  request  for  an  exit 
visa  been  accepted  in  1973,  he  would  have 
been  one  of  the  34,758  Jews  allowed  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  in  that  single  year.  Of  this 
great  number,  a  total  of  33,277  chose  Israel 
as  their  home. 

Today,  10  years  after  Shcharansky's  first 
refusal,  the  gates  of  emigration  have  been 
shut.  Only  1,314  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1983.  No  former  Prison- 
er of  Zion,  and  only  two  long-term  refuse- 
niks.  were  among  the  1,314  allowed  out. 

On  March  15,  1977,  less  than  four  years 
after  receiving  his  first  refusal.  Shcha- 
ransky was  arrested.  Held  incommunicado 
for  16  months,  he  was  tried  in  July  1978, 
and  then  sentenced  to  13  years  in  prison 
and  labour  camp. 

What  "crime,"  in  Soviet  eyes,  merited  so 
severe  a  sentence?  Why  was  the  young 
Shcharansky— he  was  then  just  30— given  a 
heavier  sentence  than  any  previous  Prisoner 
of  Zion? 

Like  the  20  other  Prisoners  of  Zion  In 
prison,  labour  camp  or  exile  today,  Shcha- 
ransky did  not  act.  and  was  not  brought  to 
trial,  for  himself  alone.  Had  his,  or  theirs, 
been  a  selfish  cause,  a  solely  personal  strug- 
gle, few  people  in  the  West  would  be  con- 
cerned with  his.  or  their,  fate;  or  would  cam- 
paign in  so  many  diverse  ways  for  his,  and 
their,  release. 

Shcharansky  was  one  of  several  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  who  sought  to 
be  reunited  with  their  Jewish  national 
centre,  Israel,  and  to  lead  a  daily  life  amid 
Jewish  values  which  were  not  under  con- 
stant attack.  He  was  also  among  those  who 
actively  and  openly  campaigned,  inside  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  the  right  to  go  to  Israel. 

These  campaigners  of  the  early  1970s  in- 
cluded many  men  more  senior  than  Shcha- 
ransky, both  as  far  as  their  own  careers 
were  concerned,  and  in  relation  to  the 
Jewish  movement:  men  like  Prof.  Alexander 
Lemer.  who  is  still  in  Moscow  after  12  years 
in  refusal,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Lunz,  who  is 
now  in  Israel. 

In  the  summer  of  1974.  as  part  of  the 
struggle  for  the  right  to  leave  the  USSR,  a 
group  of  activists  decided  to  inform  the 
western  world,  and  western  Jewry,  of  the 
hardships  under  which  those  "in  refusal"  la- 
boured. This  knowledge,  which  included  de- 
tails of  the  suffering  of  those  in  prison,  was 
passed  to  the  West  openly,  signed  with  the 
names  of  all  those  who  transmitted  it.  Some 
messages  contained  more  than  a  hundred 
signatures.  Most  were  signed  by  at  least  a 
dozen.  Shcharansky's  name  was  almost 
always  on  the  list. 

It  happened  that  Shcharaiisky  spoke  ex- 
cellent English.  For  this  reason,  he  became 
both  interpreter  and  a  spokesman  for  the 
activists,  especially  when  western  visitors 
came  to  Moscow.  His  youthful  zeal,  his  ear- 
nest concern  for  those  in  trouble,  and  his 
humour  in  adversity  quickly  impressed 
themselves  on  people  who  met  him. 

Neither  Shcharansky  himself,  nor  those 
with  whom  he  was  associated,  was  in  any 
way  anti-Soviet.  They  sought,  and  still  seek, 
only  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  not  to 
change  it. 

Some  of  the  most  active  figures  in  the 
struggle,  among  them  Mark  Azbel,  Victor 
Polsky  and  Alexander  Voronel,  received 
their  exit  visas  and  went  at  once  to  Israel. 
They  were  none  of  them  dissidents,  for 
•vhom  exile  would  be  a  penance— as  it  was 
for  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn— but  Jews  for 
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whom  emigration  was  repatriation,  and  an 
escape  from  discrimination. 

In  August  1975  the  Soviet  Union  signed 
the  Helsinki  Agreement,  confirming  earlier 
international  rights  of  any  individual  to 
leave  any  country  for  another,  and  stressing 
the  right  of  divided  families  to  be  reunited. 

By  that  time,  Shcharansky  had  been,  for 
more  than  a  year,  one  of  a  growing  number 
of  Soviet  Jews  who  were  in  the  divided 
family  category.  On  July  4,  1974,  on  his  re- 
lease from  two  weeks  in  prison,  with  a 
number  of  other  refuseniks  at  the  time  of 
Nixon's  visit  to  Moscow,  he  had  married  a 
23-year-old  Jewish  girl,  Avital.  Their  mar- 
riage took  place  less  than  24  hours  before 
her  own  exit  visa  expired,  and  she  had 
therefore  to  leave  the  country  immediately. 

Avital  wished  to  remain  with  her  husband. 
He  urged  her  to  go,  having  been  promised 
that  he  would  be  allowed  to  join  her  within 
a  few  months.  But  this  promise  came  to 
nothing. 

On  learning  of  the  Helsinki  Agreement, 
Shcharansky  wrote  to  Avital:  "They  have 
signed  an  international  agreement,  and  it 
speaks  exactly  of  us:  of  the  reunification  of 
families  and  free  emigration.  Soon  we  will 
be  together  in  Jerusalem." 

When  these  hopes  proved  illusory, 
Shcharansky  became  more  and  more  active 
in  the  emigration  movement,  helping  to 
make  known  to  the  West  many  cases  of 
hardship  and  injustice.  In  the  spring  of  1976 
he  helped  to  establish  a  small  Moscow 
group  to  monitor  the  Soviet  Union's  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Helsinki  Agreement. 

This  unofficial  group  contained  only  two 
Jews,  one  of  whom,  the  late  Prof.  Vitaly 
Rubin,  was  soon  given  an  exit  visa,  and 
came  to  Israel.  None  of  the  other  members 
were  Jewish  activists,  but  Soviet  citizens 
who  sought  the  fulfillment  of  Helsinki  in  re- 
spect to  other  Soviet  groups  and  rights. 
Among  them  was  Elena  Bonner,  the  wife  of 
Academician  Andrei  Sakharov. 

The  Soviet  authorities  saw  in  this  small 
group  a  focus  of  dissent,  and  of  opposition 
to  the  regime.  Shcharansky  and  Rubin  saw 
in  it  a  vehicle  for  the  assertion  of  the 
Jewish  right  of  emigration,  and  of  the  re- 
unification of  families. 

Soviet  Jewry  was  never  organized  in  a 
"movement."  No  such  organizations  can 
exist  in  Russia  today,  outside  Party  approv- 
al and  control.  But  the  Soviet  authorities 
were  determined  to  find,  to  'expose, "  and  to 
punish  what  they  termed  a  clandestine 
"emigration  group."  Jews  who  were  serving 
as  the  "paid  agents"  of  American  imperial- 
ism, furthering  an  imaginary  world  Jewish 
conspiracy,  and  maintaining  links  with  espi- 
onage circles  in  the  West. 

Immediately  after  Shcharansky  was  ar- 
rested, strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  in- 
terrogators throughout  the  USSR  to  find 
Jewish  activists  willing  to  confess  to  being 
members  of  such  a  conspiracy,  and  to  link 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  Jewish  emigration 
with  "paid"  anti-Soviet  activists. 

No  such  link  existed,  and  no  such  links 
were  found.  Instead,  and  at  considerable 
risk,  activists  in  more  than  20  Soviet  cities 
spoke  openly  in  Shcharansky's  defense: 
among  them  Yosef  Ash,  Yakov  Gordin,  Lev 
Roitburd,  Boris  Tsitlonok,  Benjamin  Fein, 
Lev  Ulanovsky  and  Dina  Beilina,  each  of 
whom  Is  now  in  Israel,  and  Victor  Brai- 
lovsky,  who  is  now  in  the  final  year  of  a 
five-year  sentence  of  exile  in  Kazakhstan. 

It  was  "crucial  to  note,"  Brailovsky  told 
his  interrogators,  "that  the  accusations 
against  Shcharansky  were  aimed  not  only 
against  this  one  individual,  but  also  against 
all  Jewish  activists." 


At  his  trial,  Shcharansky  did  not  defend 
himself  alone:  he  also  defended  the  right  of 
every  Soviet  Jew  to  go  to  Israel.  When  chal- 
lenged with  the  evidence  of  his  "Zionist  ac- 
tivity." he  replied  with  a  short  historical  lec- 
ture. "There  is."  he  explained  to  his  accus- 
ers, "a  growing  Jewish  national  movement. 
Every  nation  goes  through  a  stage  of  devel- 
opment of  its  natural  growth,  and  now  Zion- 
ism is  a  manifestation  of  the  growth  of 
Jewish  nationalism."  It  was  a  fact,  he  added, 
"that  there  is  a  Jewish  State." 

Calmly,  and  with  dignity,  Shcharansky 
told  the  court:  "Five  years  ago,  I  submitted 
my  application  for  exit  to  Israel.  Now  j.  am 
further  than  ever  from  my  dream.  It  would 
seem  to  be  cause  for  regret.  But  it's  abso- 
lutely otherwise.  I  am  happy.  I  am  happy 
that  I  lived  honestly,  in  peace  with  ray  con- 
science. I  never  compromised  my  soul,  even 
under  threat  of  death." 

He  ended  his  defense:  "For  more  than 
2,000  years  Jewish  people,  my  people,  have 
been  dispersed.  But  wherever  they  are, 
wherever  Jews  are  found,  each  year  they 
have  repeated,  'Next  year  in  Jerusalem.' 
Now,  when  I  am  further  than  ever  from  my 
people,  from  Avital,  facing  many  arduous 
years  of  imprisonment,  I  say,  turning  to  my 
people,  my  Avital:  'Next  year  In  Jerusalem!'; 
And  I  turn  to  you,  the  court,  who  are  re- 
quired to  confirm  a  predetermined  sentence: 
to  you  I  have  nothing  to  say." 

Since  Shcharansky's  arrest,  his  friend  and 
mentor  Vladimir  Slepak,  the  prisoners' 
champion  Ida  Nudel,  the  seminar  leader 
Victor  Brailovsky,  and  the  Hebrew  teacher 
Yosif  Begun,  have  been  among  those  Jews 
sentenced  to  long  terms  in  prison,  labour 
camp  or  exile  for  their  part  in  the  Jewish 
movement.  Each  one  asserted,  and  contin- 
ues to  assert,  the  right  of  Soviet  Jews  to  go 
to  Israel,  as  well  as  their  own  personal 
desire  to  do  so:  Slepak  to  join  his  sister-in- 
law  in  Beersheba,  Ida  Nudel  to  join  her 
sister  in  Rehovot,  Brailovsky  to  join  his 
father  and  his  brother  in  Haifa. 

Shcharansky  and  his  fellow  Prisoners  of 
Zion  know  that  they  are  not  forgotten,  that 
they  are  not  alone;  that  their  friends  and 
relatives  fight  for  them;  that  the  Jewish 
world,  with  Israel  at  its  core,  cares  for  their 
fate  and  future,  and  awaits  their  return  to 
their  nation  and  their  people.  But  the  hard- 
ships of  their  punishment  are  real,  and 
severe;  their  isolation  is  intense.  Uncertain- 
ty is  a  cruel  weapon  used  against  them,  and 
cruellest  of  all  is  the  constant  assertion  of 
the  Soviet  authorities  that  they  are  alone, 
that  nobody  cares  about  them,  that  their 
western  champions  are  silent. 

During  World  War  II,  Martin  Buber 
pleaded  with  the  Jews  of  Palestine  to  prac- 
tise a  permanent  grief,  a  daily  alarm.  For 
the  Prisoners  of  Zion  today,  the  plea  is 
being  answered  by  their  many  and  devoted 
supporters.  For  Shcharansky,  it  is  answered 
above  all  by  Avital. 

We  here  who  see  Avital  Shcharansky's  ef- 
forts on  her  husband's  behalf  can  only 
marvel  at  the  stamina  and  faith.  He  too,  in 
his  prison  cell,  knows  of  her  struggle.  A  year 
ago,  in  a  letter  he  was  permitted  to  send  her 
only  after  a  four  month  hunger  strike 
which  greatly  weakened  him,  he  wrote: 
"What  does  my  tireless  traveller  do  now? 

A  shy  and  private  person  by  nature,  Avital 
drives  herself  to  the  verge  of  exhaustion, 
and  is  reluctant  to  rest,  believing  that  each 
day's  exertion  may  lead  to  her  husband's  re- 
lease a  day  earlier. 

Can  Avital  succeed  in  her  quest?  As  she 
completes  her  most  recent  mission,  in 
Prance,  Britain,  Holland  and  Sweden,  she 


comment,  "Maybe  with  this  last  push  we 
can  succeed." 

Avital  fights,  as  fight  she  must,  for  her 
husband.  But  hers  is  no  selfish  struggle,  any 
more  than  his  was.  It's  a  spearhead  of  many 
struggles,  a  reflection  of  the  needs  of  each 
of  the  20  Fh-isoners  of  Zion,  an  inspiration  to 
the  many  hundreds  of  divided  families,  to 
the  10,000  and  more  Soviet  Jews  still  "in  re- 
fusals and  to  a  further  380,000  Soviet  Jews 
who  have  sought,  so  far  in  vain,  the  initial 
invitation  to  Israel  without  which  they 
cannot  even  ask  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 


SENATOR  JOHN  STENNIS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  Christmas  recess,  I  was  alarmed, 
like  many  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  to  learn  that  John  Stennis 
had  been  hospitalized  with  a  serious 
Ulness. 

On  January  23,  when  we  all  reassem- 
bled, it  was  a  highlight  of  that  day  for 
me  to  see  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi able  to  be  at  his  duty  station 
to  answer  the  very  first  rollcall  of  the 
year. 

I  knew  that  he  would  be  present  if  it 
was  at  all  possible.  The  words  "duty, 
honor  and  country"  are  not  just  the 
motto  at  West  Point.  They  are  descrip- 
tive of  the  principles  to  which  John 
Stennis  has  devoted  his  entire  life. 
There  is  no  instance  in  the  record  of 
his  public  career  when  he  has  deviated 
from  his  steadfast  determination  to  do 
his  duty  to  his  coimtry  and  to  deal 
honorably  and  kindly  with  all  of  those 
aroimd  him. 

I  have  personally  observed  the  quiet 
and  strong  exercise  of  his  immense  in- 
fluence and  have  watched  him  turn 
the  tide  at  very  critical  times  in 
Senate  debate.  He  has  been  a  consist- 
ent supporter  of  adequate  national 
strength  and  preparedness. 

Above  all,  John  Stennis  has  demon- 
strated that  a  person  can  occupy  a 
high  office  for  many  years  and  remain 
in  the  truest  sense  a  public  servant 
and  a  gentleman.  He  has  never  lost  a 
sense  of  humility  and  an  understand- 
ing of  the  people.  He  is  a  person  of  un- 
failing kindness  and  courtesy.  I  once 
heard  a  fellow  Senator  describing  a 
tough  task  as  being  as  "impossible  as 
getting  off  an  elevator  after  John 
Stennis." 

He  is  a  person  of  total  integrity.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  only  time  he 
ever  asked  someone  to  leave  his  office 
was  because  the  person  involved  had 
urged  Senator  Stennis  to  break  his 
word  and  cast  aside  a  commitment 
which  he  had  made.  Any  Senator 
could  have  told  the  person  that  John 
Stennis  would  never  do  that. 

Recently,  as  we  left  a  meeting  where 
John  Stennis  had  spoken,  another 
Senator  said  to  me,  "Observe  him 
closely  because  there  will  never  be  in 
the  future,  another  man  like  John 
Stennis  in  the  Senate." 

I  know  what  he  meant.  John  Sten- 
nis is  a  unique  product  of  his  own  rich 
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experience.  He  has  personally  been  a 
part  of  some  of  the  greatest  transi- 
tions in  the  South  and  in  our  Nation. 
He  expresses  himself  in  a  unique  and 
charming  way.  However,  in  a  broader 
sense,  I  hope  that  there  will  be  many 
who  will  follow  the  example  that  John 
Stennis  continues  to  set  for  us.  As 
long  as  our  country  maintains  its 
greatness  and  the  U.S.  Senate  remains 
an  important  part  of  its  political  proc- 
ess, men  and  women  with  the  qualities 
of  John  Stennis  will  be  needed. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  would  say  to 
John  Stennis,  -Thank  you  for  the  les- 
sons which  you  teach  us  each  day 
about  integrity,  careful  judgment, 
quiet  and  unselfish  courage,  gentle- 
ness and  kindness.  We  are  glad  that 
you  are  back  with  us,  at  your  duty  sta- 
tion where  you  are  so  badly  needed." 
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ORDER      TO      RECEIVE 

MENTS     TO     S.      1765 

RECESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
ferred earlier  today  with  the  minority 
leader,  who  advised  me  that  there  is  a 
caucus  of  his  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  at  this  moment  extending 
until  2  p.m.  In  a  moment,  I  shall  ask 
the  Senate  to  recess  until  2  p.m. 
Before  I  do  so.  under  the  rules,  amend- 
ments may  be  filed  to  the  bill  only 
until  1  p.m.  today  in  the  event  cloture 
is  invoked  tomorrow.  Since  we  shall  be 
in  recess  during  that  time,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  if  we  are  in  recess 
today  past  the  hour  of  1  p.m.,  notwith- 
standing that,  it  may  be  in  order  to  re- 
ceive amendments  to  qualify  under 
the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:13  p.m.,  recessed  until  2 
p.m.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  recon- 
vened when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Wilson). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


DEATH  PENALTY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
managers  of  the  bill  are  prepared  to 
do  so,  I  would  yield  the  floor  and  in- 
quire of  the  Chair  if  it  will  state  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1765)  to  establish  constitutional 
procedures  for  the  imposition  of  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  provides  a  Federal  procedure 
and  criteria  to  meet  the  standards  ap- 
proved by  the  Supreme  Court.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  capital  of- 
fenses are  limited  to  treason,  espio- 
nage, offenses  resulting  in  the  death 
of  another  person,  and  an  attempt  to 
assassinate  the  President  that  either 
injures  the  President  or  otherwise 
comes  dangerously  close  to  killing  the 
President. 

A  prosecution  for  a  capital  offense 
would  involve  a  two-stage  trial.  During 
the  first  stage,  the  jury  or  judge  would 
consider  only  the  issue  of  guilt  and 
only  evidence  related  to  that  issue 
would  be  admissible.  Upon  a  finding  of 
guilty  of  one  of  the  specified  capital 
offenses,  if  the  Government  has  filed 
a  pretrial  notice  of  intent  to  seek  the 
death  penalty  specifying  the  aggravat- 
ing factors  to  be  proved,  the  second 
stage  of  the  trial  would  be  entered  and 
the  jury  would  determine,  pursuant  to 
criteria  set  forth  in  the  bill,  whether 
or  not  the  death  penalty  should  be  im- 
posed. 

The  criteria,  in  essence,  consists  of 
statutory  aggravating  and  mitigating 
circumstances  for  the  jury  or  judge  to 
use  for  guidance  in  the  decisionmaking 
process  with  respect  to  the  death  pen- 
alty. The  bill  also  contains  a  provision 
setting  forth  certain  factors— much  as 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  of  the 
defendant— that  should  not  play  a 
part  in  determining  an  appropriate 
sentence. 

If  the  jury  finds  in  the  sentencing 
hearing  that  the  death  penalty  is  jus- 
tified, the  judge  must  impose  the 
death  penalty.  If  the  jury  fails  to  find 
the  requisite  aggravating  criteria  or, 
having  found  the  existence  of  the  ag- 
gravating criteria,  determines  that  the 
record  as  a  whole  does  not  justify  the 
death  penalty,  the  judge  must  impose 
a  sentence,  other  than  death,  author- 
ized by  law.  If  a  sentence  to  life  im- 
prisonment is  authorized  and  imposed, 
the  court  may  specify  that  such  term 
shall  be  served  in  full  without  parole. 
The  measure  also  provides  for  appel- 
late review  of  a  sentence  of  death  with 
a  priority  over  all  other  cases.  The  ap- 
pellate court  must  affirm  the  sentence 
if  it  determines  that  the  sentence  was 
not  imposed  under  the  influence  of 
passion,  prejudice,  or  any  other  arbi- 
trary factor  and  the  information  sup- 
ports the  special  findings  required  to 
be  made  by  the  tried-of-fact.  I  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  committee 
report  on  S.  1765  (S.  Rept.  98-251)  on 
the  specifics  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  reiter- 
ate some  observations  I  have  made  in 
the  past  concerning  the  reasons  I  sup- 
port the  death  penalty  for  certain  hei- 
nous Federal  crimes  as  a  matter  of  leg- 
islative policy.  Capital  punishment- 
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the  supreme   penalty   for 
several  valid  justifications. 

First,  this  severe  penalty  is  a  way  for 
society  to  express  its  sense  of  outrage 
for  intolerable  conduct  threatening 
the  very  foundations  of  society. 
Wanton  and  cruel  murder  is  such  a 
crime.  In  my  judgment,  the  society 
that  demands  death  as  a  penalty  for 
the  most  aggravated  murders  send  a 
signal  that  Innocent  life  is  precious 
indeed  and  cannot  be  violated  without 
like  consequence  to  the  killer.  I  re- 
member the  observation  of  the  late 
Senator  McClellan  almost  10  years 
ago: 

Mr.  President,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
when  all  the  talking  about  deterrence  and 
retribution  and  incapacitation  is  finished, 
what  it  all  boils  down  to  is  whether  it  is  ever 
just'  to  impose  the  death  penalty.  Can  a 
man  ever  be  found  to  have  acted  so  vicious- 
ly, so  cruelly,  so  much  like  an  animal  as  to 
justify  society  in  imposing  upon  him  the  ul- 
timate punishment?  I  firmly  believe  he  can. 
Mr.  President,  people  who  commit 
such  crimes  have  forfeited  their  own 
right  to  life.  Every  legislator,  prosecu- 
tor, and  court  in  this  land  should 
make  the  clearest  statement  that  such 
inhuman  conduct  must  not  and  will 
not  be  tolerated  and  that  the  lives  of 
those  who  choose  to  perpetrate  such 
violence  will  be  swiftly  and  certainly 
taken  from  them.  No  lesser  penalty 
will  suffice. 

Second.  Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  death  penalty  is  a  de- 
terrent for  the  crimes  for  which  it  is 
consistently  imposed.  There  are  some 
empirical  studies  that  suggest  a  signif- 
icant deterrent  value,  but  the  evidence 
seems  to  really  be  inconclusive.  I  be- 
lieve in  deterrence  as  a  matter  of  logic. 
As  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Gregg  against  Georgia: 

Although  some  of  the  studies  suggest  that 
the  death  penalty  may  not  function  as  a  sig- 
nificantly greater  deterrent  than  lesser  pen- 
alties, there  is  no  convincing  empirical  evi- 
dence either  supporting  or  refuting  this 
view.  We  may  nevertheless  assume  safely 
that  there  are  murderers,  such  as  those  who 
act  in  passion,  for  whom  the  threat  of  death 
has  little  or  no  deterrent  effect.  But  for 
many  others,  the  death  penalty  undoubted- 
ly is  a  significant  deterrent.  There  are  care- 
fully contemplated  murders,  such  as  murder 
for  hire,  where  the  possible  penalty  of 
death  may  well  enter  into  the  cold  calculus 
that  precedes  the  decision  to  act.  And  there 
are  some  categories  of  murder,  such  as 
murder  by  a  life  prisoner,  where  other  sanc- 
tions may  not  be  adequate. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  the  total  re- 
moval of  a  person  from  society  just  to 
protect  the  public  from  his  future  be- 
havior is  an  appropriate  objective  of 
the  death  penalty.  In  some  cases,  im- 
prisonment is  simply  not  a  sufficient 
safeguard  against  the  future  actions  of 
criminals.  Some  criminals  are  incorri- 
gibly antisocial  and  will  remain  poten- 
tially dangerous  to  society  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  Mere  imprisonment 
offers  these  people  the  possibility  of 


escape  or.  in  some  cases,  release  on 
parole.  Even  if  they  are  successfully 
imprisoned  for  life,  prison  itself  is  an 
environment  presenting  dangers  to 
guards,  inmates,  and  others.  In  each  of 
these  cases,  society  is  the  victim.  Basi- 
cally, there  is  no  satisfactory  alterna- 
tive sentence  for  these  individuals. 
Life  imprisonment  without  parole,  al- 
though at  first  appearing  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable answer,  is  in  reality  highly  un- 
satisfactory. Such  a  sentence  greatly 
increases  the  danger  to  guards  and  to 
other  prisoners  who  come  into  contact 
with  those  who  have  been  so  sen- 
tenced. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize an  important  point  made  by 
proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
death  penalty— the  taking  of  life  is  not 
simply  different  in  magnitude  from 
other  coercive  action  against  the 
person.  It  is  different  in  kind.  Murder 
is  fundamentally  different  from  all 
other  offenses.  So  is  the  death  penalty 
as  punishment  for  such  an  offense. 
This  is  proper.  In  my  judgment,  the 
person  who  takes  it  upon  himself  to 
deprive  the  innocent  and  helpless  of 
life— sometimes.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
most  heinous  and  cruel  manner- 
should  in  like  manner  forfeit  his  life. 
It  is  justice.  And  I  am  convinced  it  pro- 
tects society  from  the  violence  of 
those  who  exploit  and  kill. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  overwhelm- 
ingly endorse  this  long  overdue  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  Senate  begins  consideration  of  a 
long  overdue  measure  to  establish  con- 
stitutional procedures  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  sentence  of  death  for  the 
most  reprehensible  Federal  crimes. 
Except  for  a  few  substantive  changes, 
and  an  effort  to  clarify  and  simplify 
the  organization  of  the  legislation, 
this  bill  is  virtually  identical  substan- 
tively to  S.  114  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the 
97th  Congress  on  July  1.  1981  (See  S. 
Rept.  No.  97-143).  The  two  important 
changes  would  first,  authorize  the 
judge  when  imposing  a  life  term,  in 
lieu  of  the  death  penalty,  to  provide 
that  the  sentence  be  served  without 
parole;  and  second,  permit  consider- 
ation of  nonstatutory  aggravating  fac- 
tors, as  well  as  nonstatutory  mitigat- 
ing factors,  in  deciding  whether  on  the 
record  as  a  whole  the  death  penalty  is 
justified  in  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  it  is 
time  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  consider 
the  subject  of  the  death  penalty  for 
the  limited  nimiber  of  Federal  crimes 
designated  in  this  bill.  Since  1972, 
when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
Furman  against  Georgia  struck  down 
Federal  and  State  death  penalty  stat- 
utes that  left  to  the  unguided  discre- 
tion of  the  jury  or  judge  the  determi- 
nation of  whether  the  death  penalty 
should  be  imposed,  American  citizens 
have  been  left  without  the  Federal 


protection    that    capital    punishment 
can  provide. 

Murder  in  the  United  States  today  is 
hovering  at  an  all-time  high,  having 
risen  in  two  decades  from  approxi- 
mately 8,700  homicides  in  1969  to  over 
21,000  in  the  year  1982.  Every  day.  we 
read  newspaper  stories  describing  vio- 
lent criminal  acts  where  someone  is 
killed.  Many  of  these  killings  are  chill- 
ing in  the  cruelty  and  detachment 
with  which  the  perpetrators  tortune, 
maim,  finally,  extinguish  innocent 
human  life.  We  must  do  whatever  we 
can  to  stop  senseless  murder.  Our  citi- 
zens deserve  protection  at  every  level 
of  government— Federal,  State,  and 
local— from  this  scourge  of  violent 
crime. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  highly  confusing  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  capital  punishment 
have  not  held  the  death  penalty  itself 
unconstitutional.  The  Court  has  held 
the  penalty  constitutional  when  under 
limited  circumstances.  Some  38  States 
have  enacted  legislation  to  try  to  satis- 
fy the  requirements  set  forth  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

This  bill  provides  a  Federal  proce- 
dure, as  well  as  criteria  to  meet  the 
standards  approved  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
capital  offenses  are  limited  to  treason, 
espionage,  offenses  resulting  in  the 
death  of  another  person,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  the  President 
that  either  injuries  the  President  or 
which  fails  only  narrowly  with  regard 
to  an  attempt  to  kill  the  President. 

A  prosecution  for  a  capital  offense 
would  involve  a  two-stage  trial.  During 
the  first  stage,  the  jury  or  judge  would 
consider  only  the  issue  of  guilt,  and 
only  evidence  related  to  that  issue 
would  be  admissible.  Upon  a  finding  of 
guilty  of  one  of  the  specified  capital 
offenses,  if  the  Goverrunent  has  filed 
a  pretrial  notice  of  intent  to  seek  the 
death  penalty  specifying  the  aggravat- 
ing factors  to  be  proved,  the  second 
stage  of  the  trial  would  be  entered  and 
the  jury  would  determine,  pursuant  to 
criteria  set  forth  in  the  bill,  whether 
or  not  the  death  penalty  should  be  im- 
posed. 

The  criteria,  in  essence,  consists  of 
statutory  aggravating  and  mitigating 
circumstances  for  the  jury  or  judge  to 
use  for  guidance  in  the  decisionmaking 
process  with  respect  to  the  death  pen- 
alty. The  bill  also  contains  a  provision 
setting  forth  certain  factors— such  as 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  of  the 
defendant— tiiat  are  not  to  play  a  part 
in  determining  an  appropriate  sen- 
tence. 

In  a  prosecution  for  treason  or  espio- 
nage, the  jury  must  find  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  that  at  least  one  of  the  stat- 
utory aggravating  factors  applicable  to 
these  offenses  exists,  although  it  is  un- 
necessary that  there  be  a  unanimous 
vote  on  any  specific  aggravating  factor 
if  a  majority  of  the  jury  finds  the  ex- 


istence of  such  a  specific  factor.  If  it 
does  so.  it  must  then  by  unanimous 
vote  determine,  in  light  of  all  the  in- 
formation presented— including  non- 
statutory mitigating  and  aggravating 
factors  presented  by  the  parties- 
whether  the  death  penalty  is  justified. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  homicide  and 
related  offenses,  the  jury  must  first 
agree  that  the  culpable  involvement  of 
the  defendant  in  the  offense  was  sub- 
stantial under  criteria  set  forth  in  the 
bill,  or,  in  an  attempt  to  kill  the  Presi- 
dent, that  the  President  was  actually 
injured  or  dangerously  close  to  being 
killed.  I  refer  those  who  are  interested 
to  sections  3591  (b)  and  (c).  Once  the 
threshold  finding  is  made,  the  jury 
must  unanimously  agree  that  at  least 
one  of  the  other  aggravating  factors 
specified  in  section  3592(c)  exists,  al- 
though it  is  imnecessary  that  there  be 
a  unanimous  vote  on  any  specific  ag- 
gravating factor  if  a  majority  of  the 
jury  finds  the  existence  of  such  a  spe- 
cific factor.  If  the  jury  findings  meets 
this  requirement,  the  jury  must  then 
determine,  in  light  of  all  the  informa- 
tion presented— including  consider- 
ation of  nonstatutory  mitigating  and 
aggravating  factors  presented  by  the 
parties— whether  the  death  pensilty  is 
justified. 

If  the  jury  finds  in  the  sentencing 
hearing  that  the  death  penalty  is  jus- 
tified, the  judge  must  impose  the 
death  penalty.  If  the  jury  fails  to  find 
the  requisite  aggravating  criteria  or. 
having  found  the  existence  of  the  ag- 
gravating criteria,  determines  that  the 
record  as  a  whole  does  not  justify  the 
death  penalty,  the  judge  must  impose 
a  sentence,  other  than  death,  author- 
ized by  law.  If  a  sentence  to  life  im- 
prisonment is  authorized  and  imposed, 
the  court  may  specify  that  such  term 
shall  be  served  in  full  without  parole. 

The  measure  also  provides  for  appel- 
late review  of  a  sentence  of  death  with 
a  priority  over  all  other  cases.  The  ap- 
pellate court  must  affirm  the  sentence 
if  it  determines  that  the  sentence  was 
not  imposed  under  the  influence  of 
passion,  prejudice,  or  any  other  arbi- 
trary factor  and  the  information  sup- 
ports the  special  findings  required  to 
be  made  by  the  trier-of-fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  have  said 
enough  to  make  my  point  or  the 
points  that  need  to  be  made  with 
regard  to  this  bill.  I  would  only  ob- 
serve further  that  general  and  specific 
objections  have  been  made  to  provi- 
sions of  prior  versions  of  this  bill  in 
the  Course  of  their  consideration.  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  report  and  sup- 
porting testimony  in  the  hearings 
have  adequately  dealt  with  those  con- 
cerns without  my  repeating  prior  argu- 
ments. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
Senate  has  before  it  again  a  long  over- 
due measure  carefully  drafted  to  meet 
constitutional  muster  under  all  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  I  personally 
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hope  we  will  promptly  pass  this  meas- 
ure. 

With  that,  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HATCH.   Mr.  President.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  all  Senators  who  wish  to  be 
heard  on  this  issue  today  come  over  to 
the  floor  and  express  themselves,  be- 
cause this  is  a  very  important  issue 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  controversy  con- 
cerning it. 

In  that  regard,  let  me  offer  one  more 
general  thought  on  the  controversy 
over  the  proposed  restoration  of  the 
death  penalty.  In  debating  this  issue, 
we  hear  a  great  deal  of  contradictory 
evidence  on  the  deterrent  value  of  cap- 
ital punishment.  Although  I  believe 
that  there  is  compelling  evidence  in 
support  of  the  proposition  that  capital 
punishment  does  have  a  substantial 
deterrent  effect— particularly  that  of- 
fered by  Prof.  Isaac  Ehrlich  of  the 
University  of  Chicago— this,  in  my 
view,  is  not  ultimately  the  most  com- 
pelling argument  in  support  of  capital 
punishment. 

Ironically,  it  is  only  through  the  ap- 
plication of  this  sanction  that  civilized 
society  is  able  to  express  the  deep  rev- 
erence that  it  places  upon  innocent 
human  life.  Although  some  may  find 
it  ironic,  it  is  only  through  application 
of  the  most  severe  sanction  that  socie- 
ty has  available  that  it  is  able  to  ex- 
press its  revulsion  and  repugnance 
toward  those  who  would  wrongfully 
deny  innocent  persons  their  life. 

Some  would  characterize  this  as  the 
"retribution"  function  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  This  is  a  legitimate 
function  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
in  my  opinion.  It  is  through  such  retri- 
bution that  society  expresses  its  out- 
rage toward  those  who  undermine  the 
foundations  of  civilized  society  by  con- 
travening its  most  fundamental  laws. 
The  employment  of  the  capital  penal- 
ty reflects  the  fact  that  murderous 
criminals  have  not  simply  inflicted 
injury  upon  individual  victims  and 
their  families  and  friends;  they  have 
further  weakened  the  bonds,  often 
tenuous  ones,  that  hold  communities 
together. 

The  retributive  function  of  punish- 
ment was  discussed  recently  by  Dr. 
Walter  Bems: 

We  in  the  United  States  have  always  rec- 
ognized the  legitimacy  of  retribution.  We 
have  schedules  of  punishment  in  every 
criminal  code  according  to  which  punish- 
ments are  designed  to  fit  the  crime  and  not 
simply  to  fit  what  social  science  tells  us 
about  deterrence  and  rehabilitation:  the 
worse  the  crime,  the  more  severe  the  pun- 
ishment. Justice  requires  criminals  (as  well 
as  the  rest  of  us)  to  get  what  they  (and  we) 
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deserve  and  what  criminals  deserve  depends 
on  what  they  have  done  to  us. 

Similarly,  Justice  Holmes  has  writ- 
ten in  "The  Common  Law": 

The  first  requirement  of  a  sound  body  of 
law  is  that  it  should  correspond  with  the 
actual  feelings  and  demands  of  the  conmiu- 
nity.  whether  right  or  wrong. 

It  is  my  view  and  I  believe  the  view 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  that  these  feelings  rightly  and 
justly  warrant  the  imposition  of  cap- 
ital punishment  under  some  circum- 

ct  aricCS 

In  considering  the  bill  before  us,  I 
was  moved  to  consider  the  compelling 
words  of  a  former  colleague  of  ours. 
Senator  John  McClellan,  who  re- 
marked in  a  debate  on  a  similar  meas- 
ure nearly  10  years  ago: 

What  other  punishment  is  "just"  for  a 
man.  found  to  be  sane,  who  would  stab, 
strangle,  and  mutilate  eight  student  nurses? 
What  other  punishment  is  "just"  for  men 
who  would  invade  the  home  of  members  of 
a  rival  religious  sect  and  shoot  to  death 
men.  women,  and  children,  after  forcing  a 
mother  to  watch  as  her  three  young  chil- 
dren were  drowned  before  her  eyes? 

What  other  punishment  is  "just"  for  a 
band  of  social  misfits  who  would  invade  the 
homes  of  people  they  had  never  even  met 
and  stab  and  hack  to  death  a  woman  eight 
and  a  half  months  pregnant  and  her  guests? 
To  give  merely  one  example  from 
my  own  State:  What  other  punish- 
ment is  "just"  for  a  gang  of  drug  ad- 
dicts who  would  invade  a  HI-FI  store, 
corral  up  the  employees  and  custom- 
ers, puncture  the  eardrums  of  several 
with  sharp  instruments,  force  others 
to  drink  containers  of  acid,  and  cold- 
bloodedly murder  three  innocent  indi- 
viduals? What  other  punishment  is 
just  for  such  individuals? 

I  do  not  apologize  in  the  least  for 
the  deep  feelings  of  emotion  I  have 
about  these  heinous  crimes.  I  do  not 
think     that     the     American     people 
should  feel  apologetic  about  their  own 
emotional  responses.  It  is  when  our  so- 
ciety loses  its  sense  of  revulsion  and 
anger  about  these  offenses  that  I  fear 
for  our  society.  What  other  conceiva- 
ble punishment  is  there  in  a  compas- 
sionate   society    for    a    criminal    who 
rapes  and  sodomizes  and  tortures  a 
Stephanie  Roper  before  brutally  mur- 
dering her?  There  is  no  other  conceiv- 
able punishment,  in  my  view.  Is  it  not 
time  that  those  people  who  favor  cap- 
ital punishment  take  the  offensive  and 
regain  their  rightful  claim  to  the  posi- 
tion of  respect  for  the  value  of  human 
life? 

Our  society  ought  to  be  emotional 
about  those  who  would  transgress  its 
deepest  values,  and  violate  its  strong- 
est bonds.  In  my  view,  it  is  because  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  this  country 
has  increasingly  divorced  itself  from 
the  feelings  of  the  citizenry— legiti- 
mate and  compassionate  and  human 
feelings— that  our  criminal  justice 
system  is  in  the  undisputed  mess  that 
it  is  today.  It  is  long  past  the  time  that 


the  people  recover  their  criminal  jus- 
tice system  from  the  control  and  domi- 
nation of  the  "progressive"  sociolo- 
gists, the  so-called  civil  liberties  law- 
yers, and  those  who  would  endlessly 
call  for  rehabilitation  no  matter  what 
the  evidence  and  what  the  crime. 

That  persons  who  take  the  lives  of 
others  wrongfully  ought  to  be  subject 
to  the  most  exteme  criminal  sanction 
reflects  a  social  consensus  that  places 
great  sanctity  on  the  value  of  human 
life.  It  is  a  consensus  that  holds  that 
individual  offenders  are  responsible 
and  accountable  human  beings,  having 
it  within  themselves  to  conduct  them- 
selves in  a  civilized  manner.  It  is  also  a 
consensus  that  holds  that  there  is  no 
crime  more  heinous  than  the  depriva- 
tion of  an  innocent  person's  life. 

Murder  does  not  simply  differ  in 
magnitude  from  extortion  or  property 
destruction;  it  differs  in  kind  as  well. 
Its  punishment  ought  to  also  differ  in 
kind.  Its  sanction  must  acknowledge 
the  inviolability  and  dignity  of  inno- 
cent human  life.  It  must,  in  short,  be 
proportionate.  Those  who  support  cap- 
ital punishment  have  concluded  that 
there  is  no  other  sanction  that  is  "pro- 
portionate" to  the  crime  of  murder. 

Let  me  again  quote  from  Dr.  Bems 
who  is  so  eloquent  on  this  subject. 

We  think  that  some  criminals  must  be 
made  to  pay  for  their  crime  with  their  lives 
and  we  think  that  we,  the  survivors  of  the 
world  they  violated,  may  legitimately  ex- 
tract that  payment  because  we,  too,  are 
their  victims.  By  punishing  them  we  demon- 
strate that  there  are  laws  that  bind  men 
across  generations  as  well  as  across  (and 
within)  nations,  that  we  are  not  simply  iso- 
lated individuals  each  pursuing  his  selfish 
interest. 


Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  my 
statement  by  quoting  from  a  letter 
than  I  received  about  IV2  years  ago 
from  a  Jeffrey  Clemans  of  Lawndale. 
Calif.  Mr.  Clemans  writes: 

I  figure  when  a  16-year-old  girl  cant  walk 
from  church  to  grandmothers  house  with- 
out being  Intercepted,  immobilized,  and  tor- 
tured to  death:  then  Its  time  for  me  to  write 
a  few  letters. 

Mr.  Clemans  was  referring  to  what  I 
am  afraid  was  a  fairly  routine  homi- 
cide that  had  taken  place  in  California 
and  claimed  the  life  of  16-year-old 
Shirley  Lynette  Ledford  and  a  girl 
friend.  The  letter  from  Mr.  Clemans 
continued: 

I  wonder  what  raced  through  those  girls' 
mind  as  their  elbows  and  other  joints  were 
being  smashed  with  a  sledgehammer,  as 
their  flesh  was  being  torn  with  pliers,  as  Ice- 
picks were  about  to  be  driven  into  their 
heads,  as  coathangers  were  tightened  with 
pliers  around  their  necks?  I  wonder  what 
their  last  thoughts  were  on  "the  nation's 
number  one  problem"  the  economy.  What 
were  their  last  thoughts  about  men.  about 
their  parents  for  conceiving  them  on  this 
planet?  What  were  their  final  thoughts 
about  the  likelihood  of  a  God  In  heaven? 
Mr.  Clemans  concluded: 
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Po  you  think  that  there  was  a  point 
during  their  ordeal  that  these  children  con- 
ceded their  death?  Did  their  screams  for 
mercy  change  from  "please  don't  do  this  to 
me"  to  "please  finish  me  off"?  Isn't  it  in- 
credible to  think  that  their  actual  rape  was 
antlcllmactic  and  that  the  most  merciful 
think  their  captors  did  was  to  finally  let 
them  die? 

I  think  Mr.  Clemans  is  pretty  elo- 
quent in  his  letter  to  me. 

Which  side  in  the  debate  over  cap- 
ital punishment  is  demonstrating  its 
respect  for  the  sanctity  of  human 
life— Shirley  Ledford's  life?  Is  it  those 
who  would  avenge  her  torture  and  kill- 
ing? Is  it  those  who  would  make  clear 
society's  revulsion  toward  this  action 
by  responding  to  it  in  the  only  propor- 
tionate way  possible?  Or  is  it  those 
who  would  slap  her  murderer  on  the 
wrist,  give  him  10  to  20,  promote  his 
"rehabilitation."  have  him  out  on 
parole  after  he  has  been  a  model  pris- 
oner for  8  years,  and  allow  him  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  life— even  those 
available  to  jailed  criminals— which  he 
so  wantonly  denied  to  Shirley  Led- 
ford? 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  measure  as  a  first  step 
by  the  Congress  in  reversing  the  trag- 
ically misguided  criminal  justice  policy 
set  in  motion  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
its  Furman  and  subsequent  decisions. 
It  is  a  first  step  toward  enabling  the 
American  people  to  recapture  its 
system  of  criminal  justice. 

I  for  one  think  it  is  a  step  long  over- 
due and  that  this  will  resolve  this 
matter  in  a  procedural  manner.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  this  country 
feel  very  strongly  about  these  types  of 
murders,  about  these  types  of  activi- 
ties, and  very  strongly  that  society  is 
concerned  about  it.  And  I  think  it  is 
time  to  be  concerned  about  the  victims 
of  criminal  conduct,  maybe  even  as 
much  as  those  who  perpetrate  crimi- 
nal conduct. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  to  reinstate  cap- 
ital punishment  for  a  number  of  Fed- 
eral offenses,  not  because  I  or  any  of 
the  other  opponents  of  capital  punish- 
ment are  less  sickened  by  acts  of  vio- 
lence than  those  who  propose  and  sup- 
port capital  punishment  as  a  solution. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  those  of  us 
who  oppose  capital  punishment  are  at 
a  minimum  equally  sickened  by  the 
horrors  and  the  brutalities  which  exist 
in  this  society. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  those  acts 
exist.  They  do.  In  disgraceful  and  dis- 
gtisting  and  repeated  numbers. 

The  question  which  has  to  be  ad- 
dressed is  whether  or  not  capital  pun- 
ishment will  deter  those  acts,  and  also 
whether  or  not  the  possibility  of  mis- 
take in  this  criminal  justice  system 
and  any  other  criminal  justice  system, 


which  Is  operated  by  human  beings.  Is 
subject  to  erro^ 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  recoimt  for 
our  colleagues  one  of  the  cases  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  which  Is  very 
similar  In  its  horrors  to  the  one  which 
has  just  been  described  by  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  a  newspa- 
per article  about  this  murder  because 
It  Is  similar  to  the  Incidents  which 
Senator  Hatch  has  just  described. 

This  was  a  murder  which  took  place 
In  New  Mexico,  and  the  victim,  whose 
name  was  Velten  was  found  partially 
clad  by  two  crow  hunters  in  an  arroyo 
just  east  of  Albuquerque  on  February 
13,  1974.  His  body  had  been  there  for 
days.  He  had  been  slashed  repeatedly 
with  a  knife.  He  had  been  shot  with  a 
.22  four  times  in  the  head  and  once  in 
the  neck.  A  State  pathologist  told  the 
detectives  the  autopsy  showed  Velten 
had  been  sodomized,  that  he  was  a 
long-time  practicing  homosexual  and 
that  the  cuts  had  been  made  with  a 
heated  knife. 

Another  pathologist  attending  a  con- 
vention in  Dallas  told  the  authorities 
by  phone  to  look  for  a  gang  of  roving 
homosexuals  and  he  recalled  two  cases 
in  which  a  gang  added  to  its  thrill  by 
forcing  a  woman  to  witness  the  mutila- 
tion. 

The  prosecution  In  this  case  In  New 
Mexico  found  that  woman  witness, 
and  she  told  of  being  taken  into  a 
room  that  night  and  having  her  head 
held  close  while  members  of  the  Vagos 
motorcycle  gang,  the  defendants,  mu- 
tilated the  victim.  She  told  of  being 
raped  herself  and  being  slashed  under 
both  breasts  with  a  knife  that  they 
had  pulled  from  the  flames  of  the 
room's  gas  heater.  She  told  of  witness- 
ing the  sodomy,  the  shooting,  and  of 
being  blindfolded  and  taken  In  the  van 
to  the  arroyo  where  Velten's  body  was 
dumped. 

I  am  going  to  read  a  little  further 
from  that  article  later,  but  I  think  I 
have  read  enough,  I  hope,  to  give  us 
the  flavor  of  a  brutal,  horrible,  sick 
murder  that  occurred  In  New  Mexico 
not  too  many  years  ago. 

It  Is  a  case  with  which  I  am  person- 
ally familiar  because  the  men  convict- 
ed of  that  crime  who  were  on  death 
row  were  from  Michigan.  They  were 
motorcyclists  who  were  specifically 
identified  by  this  woman  witness 
whose  testimony  I  have  sununarlzed. 
They  were  pointed  out  in  court  as 
being  the  ones  who  were  responsible 
for  these  horrible  mutilated  deaths 
which  I  have  described. 

Anybody  who  was  at  that  trial,  or 
anybody  who  reads  about  this  Inci- 
dent, who  Is  not  sickened  Is  not 
normal  or  not  human,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  The  same  Is  true  for  the  In- 
cidents which  have  been  related  to  us 
by  my  friend  Senator  Hatch. 

The  problem  is,  in  this  case  that  the 
woman  was  wrong.  Let  me  repeat  that. 


It  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  one  of  the  problems 
of  capital  punishment.  The  problem  In 
this  case  that  I  have  read  about  is  that 
the  woman  was  wrong.  She  erred,  she 
perjured  herself,  she  lied. 

A  niunber  of  Michigan  men  who 
were  motorcyclists,  by  the  way,  were 
on  death  row  for  a  long  time  awaiting 
their  execution  when  a  number  of 
newspaper  reporters  from  my  home 
State  got  Interested  In  the  case  and 
they  dug,  and  they  dug,  and  they  dug. 
Because  these  defendants  had  not  yet 
been  executed  and  were  still  alive,  and 
there  was  something  to  save  and  cor- 
rect, years  later  these  newspaper  re- 
porters dug  up  the  truth.  The  truth 
was  that  a  totally  different  set  of  mo- 
torcyclists, totally  unrelated  to  these 
defendants  from  Michigan,  were  the 
perpetrators  or  at  least  were  later 
found  guilty  of  the  same  murder.  The 
truth  is  that  the  woman,  who  so  clear- 
ly and  forcefully  i>olnted  out  the  first 
set  of  defendants,  put  them  on  death 
row  and  would  ha^  had  them  execut- 
ed, perjured  herself. 

These  are  not  Isolated  Instances  In  a 
criminal  justice  system  based  on 
human  beings,  based  on  the  kind  of 
passions  which  exist  in  our  society.  I 
have  represented  a  man  who  spent 
over  30  years  In  prison  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  In  a  capital  case  who  was 
completely  and  totally  Innocent  of  the 
murder  for  which  he  was  found  guilty. 

His  name  was  Charles  Clark.  He 
spent  over  30  years  of  his  life  In  a 
prison  In  Michigan  for  a  crime  he  did 
not  commit,  was  nowhere  near,  had  no 
Involvement  In,  knew  nothing  at>out. 
It  was  only  because  we  had  an  Investi- 
gator In  our  office  who  could  find  the 
witness  who  testified  against  him  30 
years  later,  who  would  say,  very  Inno- 
cently, "Well,  my  Heavens,  I  picked 
him  out  because  the  detective  told  me 
he  was  the  one  who  killed  my  father.  I 
did  not  know  who  it  was  when  I  said  It 
was  him.  The  detective  told  me  It  was 
him." 

That  is  why  he  was  convicted  of 
first-degree  murder.  If  Michigan  had 
the  death  penalty  he  would  not  have 
been  around  to  save  30  years  later.  He 
was  so  determined  to  prove  himself  In- 
nocent, may  I  say  to  my  friend,  that 
he  refused  two  commutations  of  his 
sentence  by  two  different  Governors 
of  Michigan  because  he  was  deter- 
mined to  walk  out  of  that  prison  a  free 
man  without  the  cloud  of  guilt  about 
him.  And  he  finally  did. 

So  I  personally  have  represented  a 
man  in  a  capital  case  who  was  convict- 
ed by  error,  and  there  are  many  of 
them  throughout  history. 

They  are  tough  to  prove  after  they 
are  executed.  It  Is  tough  to  prove  that 
Sacco  and  Vanzettl  did  not  commit  the 
murders  for  which  they  were  convict- 
ed. But  the  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts said,  "Let  us  have  a  Sacco- Van- 
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zetti  Day."  and  there  is  now  a  Sacco- 
Vanzetti  Day  in  Massachusetts,  to 
commemorate  two  people  that  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  said  were 
executed  l>ecause  of  the  inflamed  prej- 
udice at  the  time. 

I  can  read  case  after  case  of  horrors 
that  exist  in  this  society.  I  have  repre- 
sented people  who  have  committed 
such  acts. 

That  is  not  hard.  It  really  is  not  very 
hard.  I  can  read  case  after  case  of  bru- 
tality and  sodomy,  and  I  would  think 
that  this  Chamber's  passions  would  be 
inflamed  just  the  way  the  jury  was  in 
New  Mexico. 

The  problem  is  that  you  cannot  cure 
your  mistakes  when  you  put  people  to 
death,  and  we  make  mistakes.  We  may 
not  make  them  every  day  and  they  are 
not  pristine  clear  sometimes.  Some- 
times they  involve,  was  the  person 
really  insane  or  crazy?  Let  me  tell  you, 
it  is  plenty  tough  to  dig  up  evidence 
after  a  person  has  been  executed.  In 
fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  because 
the  reason  to  do  it  is  gone.  It  becomes 
now  saving  a  name.  It  then  becomes 
the  children,  the  grandchildren,  the 
great  grandchildren,  of  somebody  they 
feel  was  innocently  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted. You  have  to  try.  try  to  preserve 
a  name. 

I  do  not  have  any  tears  or  sympathy, 
frankly,  for  the  perpetrators  of  crime. 
None  whatsoever.  I  have  as  much 
desire  to  deter  crime  as  any  Senator  in 
this  room.  I  have  had  as  much  person- 
al experience  with  it  and  I  know  what 
it  means.  I  come  from  a  city  that  is 
riven  with  it,  riven  with  murder.  I 
know  what  crime  means  in  a  society. 
Those  of  us  who  oppose  the  death 
penalty  are  as  much  opposed  to  the 
violent  acts  which  are  perpetrated  in 
this  society  as  those  who  support  the 
measure. 

That  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is 
not  whether  you  or  I,  or  those  who 
oppose  or  propose  the  death  penalty, 
are  more  or  less  disgusted  or  deter- 
mined to  deter.  The  issue  is  whether 
the  death  penalty  deters,  and  whether 
or  not,  in  a  system  which  is  based  on 
human  beings,  we  can  safely  execute 
when  we  know  we  make  mistakes.  I  am 
going  to  read  of  some  of  those  mis- 
takes, and  I  will  put  mistakes  in  the 
Record,  in  capital  cases.  I  will  take 
some  time  doing  this,  because  I  think 
the  matter  is  worthy  of  it.  I  think 
those  who  are  for  the  death  penalty, 
as  well  as  those  who  are  opposed  to  it, 
agree  that  this  subject  is  worthy  of 
debate.  So  I  will  put  some  cases  into 
the  Record  where  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  capital  cases,  to  show  that  it 
is  indeed  possible. 

We  will  also  put  some  evidence  into 
the  Record  that  capital  punishment 
does  not  deter;  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  States  that  have  capital  pun- 
ishment have  twice  as  high  a  murder 
rate  as  the  States  that  do  not.  Think 
about  it.  The  Slates  that  have  capital 
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rate  of  those  that  do  not.  reason  why  many  of  us  oppose  capital 

I  know  that  my  friend  is  on  his  feet,  punishment, 

and  I  am  happy  to  yield  for  a  question.  In  this  regard.  I  should  like  to  read 


without  yielding  my  right  to  the  floor. 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

I  find  absolutely  no  fault  with  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  found. 
Where  there  is  injustice  in  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system,  there  is  no  question 
that  all  of  us  lose.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  there  are  isolated  cases  in 
which  people  have  been  falsely  ac- 
cused, and  falsely  convicted,  and 
where  people  have  been  wrongfully 
put  to  death.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  about  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  the  Senator 
arguing  that  because  of  these  isolated 
cases  which  do  arise,  which  have  to 
concern  any  reasonable  human  being, 
there  is  no  validity  in  having  a  capital 
punishment  law  for  any  reason  beyond 
this  day;  that,  therefore,  we  should 
just  have  incarceration  as  the  major 
deterrent  or  the  major  punishment  to 
resolve  some  of  these  heinous  crimes? 
This  bill  would  provide  life  sentences 
that  stick  for  life,  without  parole. 

Is  that  what  the  Senator  is  saying: 
that  regardless  of  how  many  heinous 
murders  are  committed  in  this  coun- 
try, where  they  know  who  did  it, 
where  there  is  not  the  slightest  shred 
of  proof  otherwise,  where  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
people,  where  the  murder  is  offensive, 
vicious,  and  brutal,  there  should  be  no 
ultimate  sanction  or  punishment  for 
those  people? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  going  to  be  giving 
cases  where  there  was  absolutely  no 
doubt  that  the  defendant  was  guilty. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  any  case  of  con- 
viction, they  must  believe  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  defendant  is 
guilty.  That  is  the  jury's  sworn  oath. 

I  will  cite  cases  in  which  the  defend- 
ant confessed  and  was  not  guilty  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  will  give 
cases  where  the  person  who  confessed 
had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
crime. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  to 
oppose  capital  punishment.  One  is 
that  we  cannot  cure  our  mistakes,  and 
we  make  them.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  1  in  100  or  1  in  1,000.  and 
it  is  hard  to  define  mistake  absolutely. 
But  we  do  make  mistakes. 

Second,  capital  punishment  does  not 
deter.  Most  studies  show  that  you 
cannot  prove  deterrence  by  having 
capital  punishment.  The  statistics 
show  me  quite  the  opposite,  and  I  will 
repeat  that,  because  to  me  it  is  a  star- 
tling statement.  States  that  have  cap- 
ital punishment  have  twice  the 
murder  rate  of  those  States  that  do 
not  have  capital  punishment. 

Third,  many  of  us  have  a  moral  re- 
vulsion to  the  State  taking  human  life. 
Particularly  in  the  religious  communi- 
ty there  is  a  deepseated  revulsion  to 


for  my  friend  a  letter  which  was  re- 
ceived from  many  religibus  organiza- 
tions which  I  will  identify.  The  reli- 
gious community  in  America  is  almost 
unanimous  in  its  opposition  to  capital 
punishment.  In  November  of  1983,  a 
letter  from  the  religious  leadership 
was  delivered  to  each  of  us,  in  opposi- 
tion to  reinstitutlng  capital  punish- 
ment at  the  Federal  level.  This  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

As  representatives  of  national  religious  or- 
ganizations we  appeal  to  you  to  oppose  S. 
1765,  a  bill  to  reinstate  the  death  penalty, 
which  may  come  before  the  Senate  in  the 
near  future.  We  oppose  any  legislation 
which  sanctions  the  use  of  capital  punish- 
ment. 

We  believe  in  the  sanctity  of  human  life. 
The  taking  of  human  life,  whether  it  be  an 
independent  criminal  act  or  sanctioned  by 
the  stale,  is  inhumane.  Our  religious  convic- 
tions lead  us  to  the  belief  that  each  individ- 
ual has  worth  and  dignity. 

We  recognize  that  government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  its  citizens.  Such  re- 
sponsibilities are  necessary  and  should  be 
carried  through  in  a  positive  manner  that 
leads  to  a  safe,  equitable,  and  just  society. 
Our  work  brings  us  into  touch  with  the 
deepest  dimensions  of  the  lives  of  both  the 
victims  and  the  perpetrators  of  violent 
crimes  in  our  communities.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  tragedy  brought  into  the  lives  of 
victims  of  violent  crime  and  also  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  commit  such  crimes.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  death  penalty  fails  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  protecting  society  and  in  fact 
perpetuates  this  tragic  cycle  of  vengeance 
and  violence. 

The  death  penalty  is  irreversible  and  does 
not  represent  an  effective  law  enforcement 
measure.  By  its  very  nature,  the  death  pen- 
alty undermines  our  inherent  respect  for 
human  life  and  eliminates  any  possibility  of 
reform  or  of  real  restitution  to  society.  Due 
process  protections  or  jury  attempts  to 
weigh  various  mitigating  and  aggravating 
factors  cannot  provide  an  adequate  safe- 
guard against  mistaken  verdicu.  The  taking 
of  human  life  is  far  too  serious  an  act  to 
contemplate  when  there  is  any  possibility  of 
error. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  nation  in 
North  America  with  an  active  death  penal- 
ty. Furthermore,  virtually  all  countries  In 
western  Europe  have  al)olished  this  ulti- 
mate punishment. 

I  should  like  to  read  that  again,  be- 
cause my  friend  made  reference  to 
what  the  civilized  societies  do  to  ex- 
press their  revulsion.  So  I  will  repeat 
that  line  from  this  letter,  because 
there  are  plenty  of  civilized  societies— 
indeed,  the  majority  in  Western 
Europe— that  have  abolished  capital 
punishment.  That  sentence  reads: 

Furthermore,  virtually  all  countries  in 
western  Europe  have  abolished  this  ulti- 
mate punishment.  We  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  follow  the  example  of 
western  Europe,  for  this  would  be  a  move 
toward  greater  humaneness  and  compas- 
sion. Such  an  initiative  would  be  an  effec- 
tive testimony  to  those  nations  which  trag- 
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ically  take  unto  themselves  the  right  to  exe- 
cute their  own  citizens. 

Passage  of  the  bill  may  involve  praise 
from  many  citizens  but  it  would  represent 
only  a  hollow  victory.  Enactment  of  the 
death  penalty  would  not  accomplish  our 
goal  of  finding  a  solution  to  the  real  prob- 
lems of  crime  and  violence.  We  urge  you  to 
oppose  the  death  penalty  and  instead  seek 
alternatives  which  resp>ect  the  sacredness  of 
human  life. 

That  letter  was  written  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate.  Perhaps  the 
most  pointed  sentence  in  it,  and  I 
think  it  contains  a  lot  of  extremely  im- 
portant sentences,  is  this: 

We  believe  the  death  penalty  fails  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  protecting  society  and  in 
fact  perpetuates  this  tragic  cycle  of  venge- 
ance and  violence. 

We  should  listen  very  carefully, 
when  we  are  talking  about  moral  re- 
vulsion, to  who  signed  this  letter.  This 
letter  represents  almost  a  consensus  in 
the  national  religious  organizations 
against  capital  punishment.  I  think 
there  is  a  real  embodiment  of  a  moral 
spirit  in  those  organizations.  Here  are 
the  organizations  that  are  represented 
by  these  signatories:  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  the  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Charities,  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions, the  National  Office  of  Jesuit 
Social  Ministries,  the  United  Church 
of  Christ,  the  Washington  Ethical 
Action  Office,  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee, the  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, the  American  Jewish  Committee, 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  the  Episcopal 
Church,  the  National  Assembly  of  Re- 
ligious Women,  Clergy  and  Laity  Con- 
cerned. Friends  Committee  on  Nation- 
al Legislation,  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  the  Unitarian  Universalist 
Association.  Network,  the  American 
Baptist  Churches,  the  Synagogue 
Council  of  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  that  wsis  addressed 
to  each  Senator  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Council  or  the 
Churches  or  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.. 

77ie  Washington  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  As  representatives  of  na- 
tional religous  organizations  we  appeal  to 
you  to  oppose  S  1765,  a  bill  to  reinstate  the 
death  penalty,  which  may  come  before  the 
Senate  in  the  near  future.  We  oppose  any 
legislation  which  sanctions  the  use  of  cap- 
ital punishment. 

We  believe  in  the  sanctity  of  human  life. 
The  taking  of  human  life,  whether  it  be  an 
independent  criminal  act  or  sanctioned  by 
the  state,  is  inhumane.  Our  religious  convic- 
tions lead  us  to  the  belief  that  each  individ- 
ual has  worth  and  dignity. 

We  recognize  that  government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  its  citizens.  Such  re- 
sponsibilities are  necessary  and  should  be 
carried  through  in  a  positive  msmner  that 
leads  to  a  safe,  equitable,  and  Just  society. 


Our  work  brings  us  into  touch  with  the 
deepest  dimensions  of  the  lives  of  both  the 
victims  and  the  perpetrators  of  violent 
crimes  in  our  communities.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  tragedy  brought  into  the  lives  of 
victims  of  violent  crime  and  also  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  commit  such  crimes.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  death  penalty  fails  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  protecting  society  and  in  fact 
perpetuates  this  tragic  cycle  of  vengeance 
and  violence. 

The  death  penalty  is  irreversible  smd  does 
not  represent  an  effective  law  enforcement 
measure.  By  its  very  nature,  the  death  pen- 
alty undermines  our  inherent  respect  for 
human  life  and  eliminates  any  possibility  of 
reform  or  of  real  restitution  to  society.  Due 
process  protections  or  jury  attempts  to 
weigh  various  mitigating  and  aggravating 
factors  cannot  provide  an  adequate  safe- 
guard against  mistaken  verdicts.  The  taking 
of  human  life  is  far  too  serious  an  act  to 
contemplate  when  there  is  any  possibility  of 
error. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  nation  in 
North  America  with  an  active  death  penal- 
ty. Furthermore,  virtually  all  countries  in 
western  Europe  have  abolished  this  ulti- 
mate punishment.  We  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  follow  the  example  of 
western  Europe,  for  this  would  be  a  move 
toward  greater  humaneness  and  compas- 
sion. Such  an  initiative  would  be  an  effec- 
tive testimony  to  those  nations  which  trag- 
ically take  unto  themselves  the  right  to  exe- 
cute their  own  citizens. 

Passage  of  the  bill  may  invoke  praise  from 
many  citizens  but  it  would  represent  only  a 
hollow  victory.  Enactment  of  the  death  pen- 
alty would  not  accomplish  our  goal  of  find- 
ing a  solution  to  the  real  problems  of  crime 
and  violence.  We  urge  you  to  oppose  the 
death  penalty  and  instead  seek  alternatives 
which  respect  the  sacredness  of  human  life. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our 
views. 

Sincerely, 
James  A.  Hamilton,  Director.  Washing- 
ton Office,  National  Council  of 
Churches:  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Harvey,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  National  Council  of 
Catholic  Charities;  William  L.  Weiler, 
Director,  Washington  Office,  Episco- 
pal Church;  Sister  Roseann  Mazzeo, 
President,  National  Assembly  of 
Women  Religious,  John  Collins,  Co-Dt- 
rector.  Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned; 
Mary  Jane  Patterson,  Director,  Wash- 
ington Office,  Presbyterian  Church 
(U.S.A.);  Ruth  Flower,  Legislative  Sec- 
retary, Friends  Committee  on  Nation- 
al Legislation;  Marc ,  Washing- 
ton Rep,  American  Jewish  Congress; 
Robert  Alpem.  Director,  Washington 
Office,  Unitarian  Universalist  Associa- 
tion of  Churches;  Joyce  V.  Hamilln, 
Executive  Secretary  for  Public  Policy, 
Women's  Division,  United  Methodist 
Church;  Nancy  Sylvester,  National  Co- 
ordinator, Network;  Robert  C.  Camp- 
bell. General  Secretary,  American  Bap- 
tist Churches;  Mordein  Waxman, 
President,  Synagogue  Council  of  Amer- 
ica; Rabbi  David  Saperstein,  Co-Direc- 
tor and  Counsel,  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations,  Religious 
Action  Center:  Gasper  LoBiondo,  S.J., 
Director,  National  Office  of  Jesuit 
Social  Ministries;  Avery  D.  Post,  Presi- 
dent, United  Church  of  Christ;  Ray- 
mond Nathan,  Director,  Washington 
Ethical  Action  Office;  Havlland  C. 
Houston,  Gejural  Secretary,  General 
Board   of  Church   and   Society,    The 


United  Methodist  Church;  John  K. 
Stoner,  Executive  Secretary,  U.S. 
Peace  Section,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee:  Rev.  Paul  L.  Bmdjar,  Di- 
rector, Church  and  Society,  Lutheran 
Church  in  America;  Hyman  Bookbind- 
er. Washington  Representative,  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee;  George  Chaun- 
cey.  Director,  Washington  Office,  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Mission  Board,  Presbyte- 
rian Church  (U.S.A./:  Robert  Neff, 
General  Secretary  of  the  General 
Board,  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  indi- 
cated, I  oppose  this  bill  to  reinstitute 
capital  punishment,  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

The  first  reason  that  I  have  cited  is 
that  our  system  of  justice  is  not  fool- 
proof. Human  error  can  lead  to  irrep- 
arable mistakes.  Based  on  my  personal 
experiences  as  a  defense  lawyer  and  as 
head  of  the  appellate  section  of  the 
defender's  office  in  Detroit,  I  know 
that  mistakes  happen  frequently  and 
that  they  happen  in  capital  cases.  I 
also  know  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  prove  that  a  miscarriage  of 
justice  has  occurred  after  someone  has 
been  executed. 

During  the  debate  on  this  effort  to 
reestablish  the  death  penalty,  I  will  be 
citing  a  number  of  cases  where  irmo- 
cent  people  have  been  convicted  of 
capital  crimes.  An  examination  of 
these  cases  shows  that  it  often  takes 
years  before  it  can  be  proven  that  a 
person  has  been  a  victim  of  a  miscar- 
riage of  justice. 

Mr.  President,  a  judicial  system 
which  depends  on  human  beings  can 
cause  human  errors.  One  such  error 
occurred  in  my  own  experience  in  my 
own  State  of  Michigan.  In  1967,  a 
client  of  mine  named  Charles  Clark 
walked  out  of  prison  a  free  man,  after 
having  spent  30  years  in  prison  for  a 
crime  he  never  committed.  Michigan 
was  the  first  State  to  abolish  the 
death  penalty  for  murder,  which  was 
fortunate  for  Mr.  Clark.  In  1937,  he 
was  found  guilty  of  shooting  and  kill- 
ing a  store  owner  during  a  robbery.  At 
his  trial,  Mr.  Clark  was  positively  iden- 
tified by  the  daughter  of  the  dead 
man  and  that  identification  overcame 
his  own  defense  that  he  was  innocent. 

Long  after  the  verdict  was  rendered 
and  the  appeals  process  had  run  its 
course,  Charles  Clark  continued  to 
fight  to  prove  his  innocence.  Indeed, 
he  was  so  insistent  on  establishing  his 
innocence  that  he  declined  offers  by  a 
number  of  Governors  to  commute  his 
sentence  because  he  believed  that  ac- 
ceptance of  commutation  would  have 
been  at  least  a  tacit  admission  of  guilt. 

When  Charles  Clark's  case  was  as- 
signed to  me  as  a  member  of  the 
public  defender's  office,  I  was  in- 
trigued by  his  adamant  insistence  on 
his  innocence.  I  pored  over  the  trial 
transcript  and  gradually  became  con- 
vinced that  there  was  at  least  the  pos- 
sibility   that    Clark   was    telling    the 
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truth.  I  asked  an  investigator  assignea 
to  our  office  to  try  and  track  down  the 
daughter  of  the  store  owner— the  only 
eyewitness  to  the  crime.  She  was  a 
young,  impressionable  girl  at  the  time 
of  the  trial.  When  she  was  asked  in 
the  courtroom,  "Are  you  sure  that 
Charles  Clark  was  the  man  who  stood 
behind  you?"  She  answered.  "I  am." 
When  asked  again.  "Are  you  positive 
that  he  had  a  gun  in  his  hand?"  She 
answered.  "I  am."  That  testimony  and 
that  testimony  alone  was  what  con- 
victed Charles  Clark. 

Amazingly  enough.  30  years  after 
the  trial,  our  investigator  was  able  to 
find  the  witness  who  identified 
Charles  Clark  and  she  readily  agreed 
to  discuss  the  case  with  him.  In  those 
discussions  it  soon  became  clear  that 
she  had  never  really  seen  her  father's 
killer.  In  an  affidavit  she  subsequently 
filed  with  the  court,  she  readily  ac- 
knowledged that  her  identification  of 
Charles  Clark  as  the  killer  resulted 
from  a  detective  telling  her  that 
Charles  Clark  had  killed  her  father. 
She  did  not  have  any  personal  recol- 
lection of  Charles  Clark  when  she 
identified  him  in  court. 

Based  on  the  affidavit.  Charles 
Clark  was  found  to  be  innocent  of  the 
crime  and  released  from  prison.  His 
story  is  tragic  because  he  spent  30 
years  behind  bars  for  something  he 
did  not  do.  But— and  this  can  only  give 
us  cold  comfort— at  least  he  was  able 
to  walk  out  of  that  prison  alive  and 
free.  If  there  had  been  a  death  penalty 
statute  in  effect  in  Michigan  when 
Charles  Clark  was  convicted  of 
murder,  he  might  have  been  sentenced 
to  death  and  executed  for  a  crime  he 
never  committed.  His  innocence  could 
never  have  been  established. 

All  of  us.  I  suspect,  are  victims  of 
our  own  experiences.  My  experience 
with  Charles  Clark  and  my  research 
into  other  cases  like  his.  has  convinced 
me  that  the  possibility  of  error  in  cap- 
ital cases  is  real. 

Another  case  that  I  am  personally 
familiar  with  involved  a  number  of 
Michigan  men  who  were  convicted  of  a 
horribly  gruesome  murder  in  New 
Mexico.  These  four  men  were  convict- 
ed of  murdering  a  man  in  New  Mexico 
and  were  sent  to  death  row,  where 
they  spent  over  2  years  before  being 
completely  exonerated  of  the  crime. 
Three  reporters  from  the  Detroit 
News  decided  to  get  involved  in  the 
case  after  the  girl  friend  of  one  of  the 
men  contacted  the  newspaper.  These 
investigators  struggled  for  14  months 
while  the  Michigan  men  were  on 
death  row  to  get  to  the  real  facts  of 
the  case.  The  reporters  tracked  down 
the  prosecution's  principal  witness, 
who  recanted  her  story  and  admitted 
that  it  was  the  result  of  prosecutorial 
pressure  to  find  someone  to  put 
behind  bars. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
this   opportunity    to   read   an   article 


from  the  Detroit  News  magazine 
which  describes  this  error  of  justice  in 
detail: 

[FYom  the  Detroit  News.  Jan.  11.  19761 

Thb  Insidi  Story  or  How  tht  News  Fmxd 

Pour  Prom  Death  Row 

On  Friday.  Feb.  8.  1974,  Thomas  V.  Gla- 
dish.  a  prospect  for  membership  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  Vagos  Motorcycle  Club,  was 
ready  to  crash  after  72  hours  of  gobbling 
amphetamines  to  keep  his  eyes  open. 

Running  errands  for  the  Vagos  helped 
Iceep  him  awake.  So  did  ripping  off  a  rival 
motorcyclist's  pad  of  stove,  ice  box  and 
other  items. 

His  accomplice  was  Ronald  B.  Keine, 
known  as  "Grub." 

There  was  more  to  this  day.  While  Ola- 
dish  and  Keine  were  running  around  subur- 
ban Los  Angeles,  fellow  cyclist  Clarence 
Smith  Jr.  ( 'Sandman  ")  roughed  up  a  rival 
clubman  who  trespassed  into  Vagos  "terri- 
tory." 

Then  he  got  drtink,  shot  at  some  stray 
dogs  and  was  fined  $5  for  missing  the  Vagcs 
club  meeting  that  night. 

Also  stoned  and  useless  from  too  much 
booze  and  pills  was  Arthur  Ray  Smith  (the 
"Monterey  Flash"  because  he  moves  so 
slowly).  But  Arthur  (no  relation  to  Clarence 
Smith)  was  at  least  physically  present  at 
the  meeting. 

Friend  Richard  Wayne  Greer  ( "Doc  ")  was 
more  practically  engaged.  He  spent  that  day 
borrowing  a  Dodge  van  and  stocking  it  for  a 
trip  to  Detroit. 

If  the  day  had  not  been  so  wildly  typical, 
the  Vagos  might  have  t>een  able  to  prove 
five  months  later  that  they  truly  spent  it  in 
suburban  Los  Angeles. 

Instead,  a  Bernalillo  County.  N.M.,  jury 
chose  to  l)elieve  they  murdered  26-year-old 
William  B.  Velten  a  $6-a-night  Albuquerque 
motel  room  more  than  800  miles  away. 

All  but  Arthur  Smith— who  prosecution 
■eyewitness"  Judy  Weyer  simply  forgot  to 
implicate— were  convicted  of  first  degree 
murder,  kidnapping,  sodomy  and  rape  and 
sent  to  death  row  to  await  the  gas  chamber. 

Ever  since  Marlon  Brando  starred  in  "The 
Wild  One,"  people  have  cherished  and 
feared  the  image  of  a  Hell's  Angels-style 
horde  of  two-wheeled  gangsters  roaring  out 
of  a  nightmare  to  terrorize  some  hapless 
town. 

This  was  evident  on  June  5.  1974.  when 
District  Judge  William  F.  Riordan  ordered 
the  county  sheriff  to  take  the  bikers  to  the 
state  prison  outside  Santa  Fe  where  they 
were  to  be  led  into  the  dull  green  gas  cham- 
ber on  Aug.  1. 

Aging  Sheriff  Lester  Hay— since  retired  by 
the  Albuquerque-Bemalillo  County  voters- 
passed  out  shotguns  and  ammunition  to  his 
wind-blown,  sunburned  troops. 

Playing  up  his  role  in  solving  New  Mexi- 
co's "crime  of  the  decade,"  he  had  pledged 
to  defend  this  town  of  a  quarter-million 
against  a  'oand  of  "California  marauders" 
who  he  warned  might  be  just  over  the  rise 
and  riding  hard  to  free  their  murderous 
companions. 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
investigation,  the  trial,  and,  now.  the  trans- 
fer of  prisoners. 

Hay's  deputies  shuffled  nervously  from 
foot  to  foot,  checking  and  rechecking  their 
weapons. 

The  bikers,  strung  together  in  leg  irons, 
wondered  whether  they  would  even  make  it 
to  death  row. 

One  of  their  defense  attorneys  wandered 
in  and  was  struck  by  a  "paranoid  feeling" 


his  clients  were  being  set  up  for  a  fatal 
escape  try. 

He  confronted  Hay.  They  stared  at  each 
other.  Then  Hay  turned  to  the  deputies  and 
said:  "I  don't  want  no  gunplay,  boys."  the 
attorney  recalled. 

The  deputies  relaxed. 

The  marauders  never  came. 

Clarence  Smith.  Greer,  Gladish  and  Keine 
began  18  months  inside  death  row's  small 
basement  cells.  A  routine  appeal  had  post- 
poned the  execution  date. 

In  early  Novemt>er,  1974,  Rose  M.  Bucca 
of  Warren  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Detroit 
News  addressed  to  the  feature  editor,  Wil- 
liam W.  Lutz.  It  began:  'To  whom  it  may 
appeal  to.  .  . 

She  said  her  "ole  man"  (her  boyfriend) 
and  his  "brothers"  had  been  framed  for  a 
particularly  brutal  homosexual  mutilation 
murder  on  the  testimony  of  a  woman  whose 
early  statements  to  the  police  become  in- 
creasing elaborate  as  authorities  uncovered 
"new"  facts. 

Albuquerque  was  a  town,  she  wrote,  where 
the  populus  lined  courtroom  corridors  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  "those  animals."  The  de- 
fendants were  doubly  damned,  portrayed 
both  as  outlaw  motorcyclists  and  from  Cali- 
fornia, a  state  whose  reputation  for  harbor- 
ing dangerous  kooks  is  widespread  in  Amer- 
ica. 

She  wrote  that  both  Smiths,  Greer  and 
Keine  originally  were  from  Michigan  and 
had  friends  and  relatives  In  the  Detroit 
area.  Even  Velten,  the  victim,  was  bom  in 
Grand  Rapids  and  had  lived  In  Detroit 
before  moving  west. 

"How  can  a  whole  state  sit  by  and  watch 
as  four  Innocent  men  go  to  the  gas  cham- 
ber?" she  pleaded. 

Lutz  referred  the  letter  to  Boyd  Simmons, 
assistant  managing  editor  (now  retired), 
who  headed  The  News'  "Secret  Witness" 
program  which  has  solved  40  murders. 

Simmons  called  on  reporters  Douglas  Gla- 
zier, a  veteran  of  more  than  two  decades  of 
crime  reporting,  and  Stephen  Cain,  who  also 
had  worked  numerous  homicide  investiga- 
tions. 

Any  major  newspaper,  during  the  course 
of  a  year,  gets  scores  of  letters  from  inmates 
who  claim  they  were  framed.  Most  are 
transparent  lies.  Simmons  decided  this  one 
bore  investigating. 

Simmons,  supported  by  Burt  Stoddard 
(now  News  managing  editor),  wrote  and 
asked  the  Albuquerque  newspapers  to  send 
The  News  clippings  about  the  investigation 
and  trial.  These  were  studied.  Phone  calls  to 
a  dozen  figures  in  the  case  produced  more 
questions  than  answers. 

The  bikers,  using  borrowed  and  stolen 
credit  cards,  had  left  a  trail  of  dated  gaso- 
line purchase  slips  from  California  to  Okla- 
homa. The  slips  appeared  to  be  powerful 
alibi  evidence. 

To  account  for  the  dates.  District  Attor- 
ney James  Brandenburg  argued  that  the 
bikers  had  killed  Velton  in  Albuquerque, 
dumped  the  body  east  of  town,  doubled  back 
west  into  Arizona,  and  then  retraced  their 
original  route  through  Albuquerque,  past 
the  body,  and  on  east  toward  Detroit. 

It  was  theoretically  possible,  but  lawyers 
often  refer  to  stories  like  this  as  "inherently 
incredible." 

Reporters  Cain  and  Glazier  asked  New 
Mexicans  about  Brandenburg  himself.  "He's 
going  to  be  governor,"  came  the  almost  uni- 
versal reply. 

Described  as  a  superb  trial  lawyer,  he  was 
articulate,  intelligent,  urbane,  wealthy,  -am- 
bitious and  had  the  kind  of  rugged  western 
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good  looks  enhanced  by  a  blue  suit  and  new 
Stetson  hat. 

An  election  was  coming  up,  and  here  was 
the  most  sensational  criminal  case  in  local 
memory. 

Brandenburg  turned  over  the  actual  con- 
duct of  the  case  to  an  aggressive  young  as- 
sistant, Brian  M.  Gross,  who  had  handled 
no  more  than  six  or  eight  felony  trials. 

Yet,  by  making  the  closing  argument  to 
the  jury,  Brandenburg  was  close  enough  to 
claim  credit  but  distant  enough  to  remain 
unblemished  if  the  case  soured. 

The  News  team  at  first  suspected  that  the 
bikers  killed  Velten  but  that  the  authorities 
had  sanitized  the  evidence  to  gain  a  convic- 
tion. 

A  single  Sunday  story  was  planned. 

Glazier  flew  to  Albuquerque  to  talk  to  the 
defense  attorney,  the  sheriff's  and  district 
attorney's  investigators,  read  the  trial  tran- 
script and  view  whatever  original  police  re- 
ports were  available. 

Cain  flew  to  Los  Angeles  to  check  the 
background  of  the  Vagos,  interview  exdefen- 
dant  Arthur  Smith  and  Alan  Well,  the  cycle 
club's  attorney. 

One  story  turned  into  100. 

To  the  News  team,  it  increasingly  became 
apparent  that  the  sheriff's  detectives  had 
put  together  the  case  through  a  series  of  in- 
spired gues-scs. 

Velten's  piirtially  clad  body  was  found  by 
two  crow  hunters  in  the  Tijeras  Canyon 
arroyo  just  east  of  Albuquerque  on  Feb.  13, 
1974.  It  had  been  there  for  days. 

He  had  l)een  slashed  repeatedly  with  a 
knife.  His  penis  had  been  severed  and  placed 
in  his  mouth,  and  he  had  been  shot  with  a 
.22  four  times  in  the  head  and  once  in  the 
neck. 

A  state  pathologist  told  the  detectives  the 
autopsy  showed  Velten  had  been  sodomized, 
that  he  was  a  longtime  practicing  homosex- 
ual and  that  the  cuts  had  been  made  with  a 
heated  knife. 

Another  pathologist,  attending  a  conven- 
tion in  Dallas,  told  the  authorities  by  phone 
to  look  for  a  gang  of  roving  homosexuals. 
He  recalled  two  cases  in  which  such  a  gang 
added  to  its  thrill  by  forcing  a  woman  to 
witness  the  multilacion. 

Someone  suggest  motorcyclists. 

The  case  was  getting  nowhere.  Then  late 
in  February,  Sheriff's  Chief  of  Detectives 
Santos  Baca  recalled  hearing  a  Feb.  9  radio 
message  from  Tucumcari,  N.M.,  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  a  van  with  California  plates. 
The  five  occupants  were  wanted  for  the  sup- 
ported armed  robbery  of  two  hippie  hitch- 
hikers. He  figured  the  van  would  have 
passed  through  Albuquerque  about  the  time 
of  Velten's  death. 

Baca  learned  the  Califomians  had  been 
arrested  outside  Oklahoma  City  during  the 
early  morning  hours  of  Feb.  10.  They  car- 
ried hunting  knives  and  a  pair  of  22's.  And 
meeting  the  pathologist's  prediction,"  they 
were  cyclists. 

The  knives  t)ore  no  evidence,  and  neither 
of  the  22's  matched  the  bullets  taken  from 
Velten.  Still  the  bikers  were  the  only  game 
in  town. 

If  the  five  out-of-town  bikers  did  It.  the 
police  reasoned  that  they  had  to  establish 
how  the  suspects  met  the  victim.  If  Velten 
was  homosexual,  a  gay  bar  seemed  a  likely 
place. 

Sheriff's  Detectives  Gil  Candalaria  and 
Robert  Tena  showed  pictures  of  Velten  and 
the  bikers  at  several  known  gay  bars  with- 
out result. 

But  in  the  process  they  visited  a  cheap 
motel  which  catered  to  gay  patrons  and 


stumbled  across  a  part-time  maid.  Mrs.  Judy 
Weyer.  They  left  with  the  impression  that 
she  was  "real  nervous." 

Nearly  a  month  had  passed  since  the 
murder. 

Interviewed  at  the  motel.  Mrs.  Weyer  told 
Detectives  Candalaria  and  Tena  about  a 
group  of  young  men  who  had  registered  as 
"Mr.  and  Miss  Butt,"  stayed  for  several 
days,  had  several  female  visitors,  were 
raucus,  difficult  and  left  the  room  a  mess. 

What  actually  went  on  during  subsequent 
questioning  remains  a  matter  of  bitter,  un- 
resolved debate.  She  did  make  three  written 
and  numerous  oral  statements. 

The  detectives  now  had  emerged  with  a 
"woman  forced  to  witness  mutilation,  fulfill- 
ing the  prophecy  of  the  Dallas  pathologist. 
The  several-day  motel  stay  was  telescoped 
down  to  one,  Feb.  8.  and  Mrs.  Weyer  subse- 
quently identified  all  five  Vagos. 

Rose  Bucca  seemed  to  be  correct  in  her 
original  letter  to  The  News.  Each  new  state- 
ment Mrs.  Weyer  made  nicely  excluded  ear- 
lier contentions  the  authorities  had  discov- 
ered to  be  false.  Each  new  statement  ap- 
peared to  Include  whatever  new  facts  the 
probers  unearthed  about  the  murder. 

Her  final  story  was  sensational. 

In  her  statement,  Mrs.  Weyer  said  she  met 
Keine  on  her  way  to  lunch  on  Feb.  8,  felt 
sorry  for  him  and  let  him  have  a  room  with- 
out registering. 

She  told  of  being  taken  into  the  room  that 
night  and  having  her  head  held  close  while 
the  Vagos  mutilated  Velten.  She  told  of 
being  raped  herself  and  being  slashed  under 
both  breasts  with  a  knife  they  had  pulled 
from  the  flames  of  the  room's  gas  heater. 

She  told  of  witnessing  the  sodomy,  shoot- 
ing, and  of  being  blindfolded  and  taken  in 
the  van  to  the  arroyo  where  Velten's  body 
was  dumped. 

On  March  12,  1974,  Magistrate  James 
O'Toole  signed  the  warrants  charging  the 
five  and  set  bail  at  $100,000  each. 

On  March  20,  District  Judge  William  Rior- 
dan accepted  their  iiuiocent  pleas  at  ar- 
raignment and  upped  the  bonds  to  S2S0.000 
each. 

On  May  20,  Riodan  opened  the  trial  amid 
ostentatious  security. 

The  defense  was  a  disaster. 

There  were  four  original  defense  attor- 
neys—Ronald Glnsburg,  Well,  George 
Henry  Farrah  and  Mrs.  Alice  Hector— smd 
four  philosophies  of  defense. 

The  five  defendants  were  given  clean 
clothes  but  were  allowed  to  face  the  jury  re- 
taining their  long  hair  and  beards  .  .  .  the 
California  marauder  image. 

The  Public  Defender's  investigators 
turned  up  Impressive  alibi  witnesses  who 
put  the  bikers  In  Arizona  early  on  Feb.  9. 

Other  members  of  the  Vagos,  imported  to 
substantiate  the  defendants'  Feb.  8  Califor- 
nia alibi,  also  made  an  impression,  a  bad 
one. 

Attorney  Well  had  enjoyed  considerable 
California  success  on  behalf  of  the  Vagos  by 
tripping  up  arresting  officers  on  cross-exam- 
ination. 

The  Albuquerque  officers  didn't  trip. 

Well  hammered  at  Mrs.  Weyer,  hammered 
at  her  inconsistencies,  hammered  to  the 
point  he  felt  confident  she  had  been  demol- 
ished as  a  witness. 

Judge  Riodan,  in  an  unusual  display  of  ju- 
dicial discretion  for  a  capital  case,  cut  short 
Well's  interrogation. 

"She's  a  simple  girl,"  said  Assistant  DA 
Gross,  explaining  the  inconsistencies  in  her 
story. 

A  prosecution  d(x;tor  added  what  was 
taken  to  be  convincing  verification  of  a  key 


part  of  Mrs.  Weyer's  Incredible  story.  He 
testified  that  she  indeed  had  half-moon 
scars  under  both  breasts,  made  by  the  tip  of 
a  heated  knife. 

He  also  noticed  identical  hot  knife  scars 
down  the  backs  of  her  legs,  a  revelation 
even  to  Mrs.  Weyer. 

Defense  attorney  Well  had  what  he 
thought  was  an  ace  in  the  hole. 

Convinced  of  the  bikers'  innocence  and 
armed  with  several  books  on  polygraphs,  he 
worked  out  an  arrangement  under  New 
Mexico  law  for  the  defendants  to  take  lie 
detector  tests  and  have  the  results  given  to 
the  jury. 

Independent  polygraph  expert  James 
Wilson— who  became  a  contract  employe  of 
the  Sheriff's  Department  after  the  trial- 
testified  that  two  of  the  bikers  flunked 
when  they  denied  the  killing.  He  said  the  re- 
sults of  the  other  three  were  Inconclusive. 

The  prosecution  leaned  heavily  on  testi- 
mony that  hairs  found  in  the  Vagos'  van 
could  have  come  from  Velten  and  that  sev- 
eral bloodstains  on  a  blanket  matched  his 
moderately  unusual  B-postive  blood  type. 

The  charges  against  Arthur  Smith  were 
dismissed  when  Mrs.  Weyer  failed  to  testify 
that  he  had  done  anything  specific  during 
the  murder  orgy. 

Gross  was  furious.  He  turned  his  full  at- 
tention to  Insuring  the  case  against  the  re- 
maining four. 

On  the  eve  of  the  trial;  closing  day.  Gross 
and  a  young  aide  went  bar  hopping.  They 
later  appeared  in  court  with  a  father  and 
son  who  swore  they  had  seen  several  of  the 
defendants  In  Albuquerque  on  Feb.  8,  four 
months  earlier.  Gross  had  found  what 
proved  to  be  clinching  "evidence." 

The  jury  took  15  hours  to  reach  a  convic- 
tion. 

A  mystery  gun— stuffed  In  a  paper  bag- 
had  remained  in  the  courtroom  for  several 
days  during  the  trial.  Gross  made  no  move 
to  Introduce  it  as  evidence. 

Defense  attorneys  Farrah  and  Glnsburg 
were  to  tell  The  News  that  Gross  had  admit- 
ted to  them  during  the  trial  that  the  revolv- 
er had  been  found  in  the  arroyo.  They  said 
Gross  told  them  that  ballistics  tests  showed 
the  gun  was  a  "positive  mismatch"  with  the 
fatal  bullets. 

A  year-and-a-half  later,  the  gun  would  be 
resurrected  to  save  the  defendants'  lives. 

Cain,  back  from  his  first  California  trip  in 
late  November,  1974,  say  the  Vagos  as  over- 
grown juvenile  delinquents,  mixing  pot, 
pills,  booze  and  minor  league  criminality. 
The  club  members'  extensive  police  records 
contained  no  hint  of  violent  homosexuality. 

Glazier  sensed  that  the  atmosphere  In  Al- 
buquerque easily  could  contribute  to  an 
emotional  verdict— and  E>ossibly  a  wrong 
one. 

He  returned  to  Detroit  with  the  trial  tran- 
script and  copies  of  dozens  of  police  reports. 
They  contained  scores  of  inconsistencies. 
The  original  police  investigation  had  ig- 
nored a  number  of  leads  which  appeared  to 
point  away  from  the  bikers. 

The  News'  Simmons  felt  the  key  was  Judy 
Weyer,  a  mother  of  four  who  had  aban- 
doned her  family  in  Minnesota  before  going 
to  Albuquerque.  Did  she  tell  the  truth? 
.  Before  the  verdict  was  given,  she  left  the 
courtroom  and  dropped  out  of  sight.  The  Al- 
buquerque authorities  refused  to  say  where 
she  was. 

Mrs.  Weyer  had  testified  she  was  bom  in 
St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  and  Cain  flew  there  on  a 
hunch.  He  traced  her  parents.  John  and 
Dorothy  McCall.  through  court  records. 
They  lived  in  a  ramshackle  house,  without 
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indoor  plumbing  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  20  miles  outside  St.  Cloud. 

McCall  and  Cain  sipped  peppermint 
schnapps  and  talked  hard  times.  Eventually 
the  father  agreed  to  lead  Cain  to  Mrs 
Weyer.  who  was  living  in  a  trailer  park  10 
miles  away. 

The  next  morning.  Cain  knocked  on  her 
door.  The  Judy  Weyer  who  answered  did 
not  appear  to  be  the  "moral  leper"  de- 
scribed by  Bernalillo  County  investigators. 

With  downcast  eyes  and  monotone  voice, 
she  repeated  the  details  of  what  the  bikers 
had  done  to  her  and  Velten.  She  repeated 
the  same  descriptive  phrases  recorded  in  the 
trial  transcript,  in  the  same  order. 

Cain  was  somewhat  surprised  that  she 
showed  no  resentment  toward  the  bikers  for 
the  ordeal  they  had  put  her  through. 

Yet.  when  she  was  asked  how  the  authori- 
ties had  treated  her.  Mrs.  Weyer  flashed 
with  anger. 

She  said  the  detectives  had  threatened  to 
jail  her  for  five  years  for  perjury  if  she 
didn't  back  up  her  police  statements  in 
court.  For  testifying,  she  said  Chief  of  De- 
tectives Baca  promised  her  way  would  be 
paid  through  secretarial  school. 

Mrs.  Weyer  told  Cain  her  one-time  Albu- 
querque boyfriend.  Jose  Antonio  Rivera, 
also  had  been  arrested  during  the  murder 
investigation.  She  said  the  detectives  tried 
alternately  to  get  her  to  implicate  Rivera  in 
the  murder  and  get  Rivera  to  testify  against 
the  bikers 

She  said  she  hadnt  been  able  to  remem- 
ber the  date  the  bikers  were  at  the.  motel 
and  that  the  detectives  "put  it  up  to  me" 
that  it  had  to  have  been  Feb.  8. 

Then  came  the  first  "bomb  "  The  prosecu- 
tions  Albuquerque  doctor  was  wrong  when 
he  testified  the  bikers  used  a  hot  knife  to 
slice  down  the  back  of  her  thighs.  She  said 
the  red  marks,  which  she  no  longer  had. 
were  caused  by  the  seams  in  a  pair  of  too- 
tight  slacks. 

Armed  with  this  information.  The  News 
printed  its  first  biker  story  on  Dec.  8.  1974. 
Called  by  Glazier.  District  Attorney  Bran 
denburg  defended  the  investigators,  insisted 
the  bikers  were  guilty  l>eyond  any  doubt  but 
promised  to  check  the  "tight  pants"  state- 
ment. He  didn't. 

When  The  News  published  additional  sto- 
ries describing  discrepancies  its  reporters 
uncovered.  Assistant  DA  Gross  wrote  News 
Editor  Martin  Hayden  trying  to  get  Glazier 
fired  as  "incompetent." 

Then,  in  an  apparent  attempt  to  send  the 
reporter  on  a  wild  goose  chase,  he  was  told 
to  look  into  a  "second  group  of  California 
motorcyclists"  who  had  stayed  at  the 
murder  motel. 

What  the  investigator  didn't  know  was 
that  the  second  group  had  information  con- 
tradicting Mrs.  Weyer's  trial  testimony  and 
would  play  a  pivotal  role  a  month  later  in 
her  decision  to  repudiate  her  testimony. 

The  investigator  also  told  Glazier  about  a 
blond  teenage  girl  who  he  said  had  wit- 
nessed some— possibly  all— of  the  events  at 
the  motel  and  would  have  supported  Mrs. 
Weyer  had  she  l>een  willing  to  talk. 

This  information  also  was  to  help  destroy 
the  police  case. 

The  News  was  able  to  identify  her  as 
Shelly  Pish,  living  wit'n  her  husband  at  the 
Quantico  Marine  Base  in  Virginia. 

Simmons  sent  John  Peterson  of  The  News 
Washington  Bureau  to  Quantico.  where 
Mrs.  Fish  talked  freely. 

She  declared  she  had  stayed  at  the  Albu- 
querque motel  where  Mrs.  Weyer  had 
worked  during  February.  1974,  but  had  seen 


none  of  the  events  supposedly  witnessed  by 
the  part-time  maid. 

She  told  Peterson  that  the  Bernalillo 
County  authorities  lured  her  back  to  Albu- 
querque just  l)efore  the  trial  to  view  photo- 
graphs of  the  Vagos.  She  said  they  held  her 
incommunicado  for  two  weeks  when  she 
failed  to  recognize  them. 

Mrs.  Fish  accused  polygraph  expert  Larry 
Galbrailh— who  is  now  under  sheriff— of  de- 
liberately flunking  her  on  repealed  lie  tests 
when  she  truthfully  insisted  she  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  Vagos  or  the  murder. 

As  part  of  whai  she  called  an  effort  to  get 
her  to  testify  falsely.  Mrs.  Fish  said  sheriff's 
officers  sent  her  to  a  psychiatrist  to  "un- 
block my  memory." 

The  News'  investigation  now  had  contin- 
ued for  two  months  It  had  produced  a 
welter  of  confusion.  The  bikers  were  not  the 
nation's  l)est  citizens,  but  maybe,  just 
maybe,  they  were  being  executed  for  a 
crime  they  didn't  commit. 

Yet.  The  News  had  been  unable  to  turn  up 
any  solid  new  evidence. 
Simmons  decided  to  keep  digging. 
Glazier  returned  to  Albuquerque  and  con- 
fronted Assistant  DA  Gross.  He  asked  about 
the  4ack  of  evidence  supporting  Mrs. 
Weyer's  testimony  that  the  murder  took 
place  at  the  motel. 

Gross  confided  over  drinks  that  he  actual- 
ly t>elieved  up  to  13  people— including  the 
bikers— were  involved  in  the  Velten  murder 
He  suggested  the  murder  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  arroyo  near  where  the  body  was 
found. 

If  the  authorities  didn't  wholly  lielieve 
their  own  case,  why  were  they  so  sure  the 
bikers  were  guilty'' 

The  answer  came  from  Tucumcari  in 
neighboring  Quay  County  where  the  bikers 
had  been  charged  with  the  Feb.  9.  1974  rob- 
bery of  two  hippie  hitchhikers 

According  to  a  written  report  from  Detec- 
tive Tena  to  his  superiors,  the  hippies  had 
said  the  bikers  threatened  "they  would  cut 
them  up  in  the  same  way  they  did  the  guy 
in  Albuquerque." 

If  the  bikers,  on  Feb.  9.  actually  had  re- 
ferred to  cutting  up  someone  in  Albuquer- 
que, then  the  authorities  had  good  reason 
to  believe  they  killed  Velten.  His  slashed 
and  multilated  body  wasn't  found  until  Feb. 
13.  four  days  later. 

Both  Cain  and  Glazier  talked  to  Quay 
County  Assistant  DA  Pete  Bidwell.  who  De- 
tective Tena  identified  as  the  source  of  his 
information  on  the  threat. 

Bidwell  searched  both  his  memory  and  his 
notes  but  drew  a  blank  on  any  reference 
either  to  Albuquerque  or  a  threat. 

The  News'  stepped-up  probe  began  to  pay 
off  in  January.  1975. 

Glazier  obtained  a  copy  of  a  secret  sher- 
iffs report  which  revealed  that  four  chil- 
dren, playing  in  Tijeras  Canyon  arroyo.  had 
found  a  rusted  .22  caliber  Ivor  Johnson  re- 
volver within  sight  of  where  Veltens  body 
had  been  discovered  two  months  before. 

The  state  police  crime  lab  found  blood  on 
the  barrel  but  couldn't  identify  it.  The  lab 
sent  a  written  report  to  the  district  attor- 
ney's office  saying  either  that  Ivor  Johnson 
or  a  weapon  "with  similar  barrel  character- 
istics" had  fired  the  fatal  bullets. 

The  crime  lab  report  was  dated  May  21, 
the  second  day  of  the  trial.  Although  the 
gun  had  been  in  the  courtroom,  the  authori- 
ties continued  to  insist  it  was  not  the 
murder  weapon. 

One  week  after  Glazier's  gun  story  ap- 
peared. Cain  flew  to  southern  California  to 
track  dowTi  two  of  the  young  men  and  a  pair 


of  female  visitors  who  had  registered  at  the 
"murder  motel  "  as  "Mr.  and  Miss  Butt." 

The  first  person  Cain  sought  was  Terry 
Highhouse.  a  teenager  who  had  been  re- 
leased from  the  Orange  County  Jail  the  pre- 
vious month. 

Cain  crosschecked  the  addresses  on  ball 
receipts  for  recent  traffic  tickets  issued  to 
Highhouses  known  friends.  This  led  the  re- 
porter to  a  temporary  "crash  pad"  in  Mis- 
sion Viejo  occupied  by  a  group  of  part-time 
cabin  burglars  and  marijuana  dealers. 

After  gaining  their  confidence,  Cain  was 
led  to  Highhouse  who,  in  turn,  led  him  to 
the  others. 
Another  window  was  opened. 
In  her  original  statement  to  Detectives 
Caldelaria  and  Tena.  Mrs.  Weyer  had 
named  the  Butt  group.  She  described  what 
they  ate.  the  brands  of  beer  they  drank  and 
their  general  conduct  at  the  motel. 

In  her  subsequent  statements  and  trial 
testimony,  she  dropped  all  references  to  the 
Butt  group  and  attributed  those  same  de- 
tails to  the  Vagos. 
Which  group  was  she  really  identifying? 
The  four  young  people— in  taped  inter- 
views with  The  News— said  that  the  details 
of  Mrs.  Weyer's  trial  testimony  (except  the 
part  about  the  rape  and  murder)  were  actu- 
ally things  they  had  done,  not  the  Vagos. 

But  the  group  had  not  arrived  in  Albu- 
querque until  after  Veltens  body  was  dis- 
covered. 

Three  days  after  this  revelation.  Albu- 
querque City  Patrolman  James  O.  Boman 
told  Glazier  that  Mrs.  Weyer  had  repudiat 
ed  her  accusations  against  the  Vagos  prior 
to  the  trial. 

When  he  informed  the  district  attorney's 
staff,  he  said  he  was  promptly  taken  off  the 
case. 

Boman  shared  a  low  regard  many  Albu- 
querque city  officers  voiced  for  the  county 
law  enforcement  agency. 

Although  the  sheriff's  detectives  had  been 
able  to  trace  Veltens  movements  to  Feb.  1. 
Boman  said  they  neglected  such  basic  proce- 
dures as  checking  the  postmarks  on  the  vic- 
tim's accumulated  mail  to  get  a  closer  fix  on 
the  last  time  he  was  home. 

Boman  said  the  detectives  turned  aside  his 
suggestion  that  beer  cans  found  in  the 
apartment  be  checked  for  fingerprints. 

Glazier,  now  working  nearly  a  year  after 
the  fact,  managed  to  trace  Velten's  move- 
ments through  Feb.  4  by  befriending  the 
sister  of  the  owner  of  a  Chinese  restaurant 
Velten  frequented.  She  led  him  to  another 
patron  of  the  New  Chinatown  Cafe  who  re- 
called chatting  with  Velten  during  the 
broadcast  of  a  Russian  opera. 

The  station  had  aired  the  program  twice; 
on  Feb.  4.  before  the  Feb.  8  date  fixed  for 
Velten's  murder,  and  again  on  Feb.  10.  when 
the  bikers  were  already  in  custody  in  Okla- 
homa. 

The  patron  had  paid  for  his  meal  by  check 
but  couldn't  locate  the  canceled  check.  He 
asked  the  bank  to  review  its  records  but  was 
told  it  would  take  several  days.  (Eventually, 
the  Feb.  4  date  was  confirmed). 
The  News  team  kept  up  the  pressure. 
Simmons  and  Cain  flew  to  Miiinesota. 
They  told  Mrs.  Weyer  about  finding  the 
Butt   group,   about   the   information    from 
Shelly   Fish  and  what  Patrolman  Boman 
had  said. 

Cain  told  her  the  case  against  the  bikers 
was  falling  apart  and  that  he  thought  the 
authorities  were  running  for  cover. 

He  said  there  was  a  chance  Glazier  would 
be  able  to  prove  through  the  canceled  check 
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that  Velten  was  alive  when  she  had  said  he 
was  dead. 

"If  we  prove  he  was  alive,"  Cain  argued, 
"who  are  they  going  to  blame  for  putting 
the  bikers  on  death  row,  themselves  or 
you?" 

She  asked  the  newsmen  to  return  when 
her  husband  got  home  from  work,  but 
before  they  could  don  their  coats,  she  blurt- 
ed out  the  story  of  falsely  incriminating  the 
Vagos.  Cain  had  a  tape  recorder  running 
under  his  sportcoat. 

That  evening,  after  Mrs.  Weyer  had  told 
her  husband  about  her  false  testimony. 
Cain  and  Simmons  returned  to  the  Weyer 
home.  The  four  sat,  with  the  tape  recorder 
now  openly  visible  on  the  dinner  table. 

Painstakingly.  Mrs.  Weyer  detailed  how 
detectives  had  threatened  and  tried  to  bribe 
her  so  that  she  would  tell  the  story  they 
wanted  to  hear. 

She  had  been  alone  and  depressed,  she 
said.  She  had  always  assumed  the  bikers 
were  guilty.  Bowing  to  the  insistent  detec- 
tives, even  taking  the  lead  at  times,  "was 
something  to  do." 

Mrs.  Weyer  said  she  had  tried  to  repudi- 
ate her  story  prior  to  the  trial  both  to 
Boman  and  others.  Various  county  officials 
would  later  admit  this  in  court.  But  each 
time  she  had  tried,  the  detectives  came 
down  on  her.  Once,  Assistant  DA  Gross  or- 
dered her  arrested. 

Gross  later  admitted  this  in  court  but  said 
he  didn't  think  the  detectives  in  the  room 
would  take  him  seriously  and  actually  book 
her,  which  they  did. 

Not  once  during  the  trial,  she  admitted, 
had  she  been  able  to  look  the  bikers  in  the 
eyes.  She  wondered  if  they  could  forgive 
he- 
Even  the  sensational  "breast  scars"  were 
made  by  an  ill-fitting  bra.  she  said. 

Mrs.  Weyer  told  Simmons  and  Cain  she 
had  called  the  Albuquerque  authorities  sev- 
eral days  before  the  reporters'  visit  to  com- 
plain about  Cains  phone  calls.  She  apolo- 
gized as  the  newsmen  left. 

After  this  story  appeared.  District  Attor- 
ney Brandenburg  seized  on  this  complaint 
to  charge  The  News  had  "unmercifully  har- 
assed" her  and  that  her  repudiation  was  a 
lie.  He  predicted  she  would  never  stick  to  it. 
She  did.  Even  though  she  was  pregnant 
with  her  fifth  child.  Mrs.  Weyer  repeated 
the  entire  story  in  a  sworn  affidavit  to  the 
New  Mexico  Supreme  Court. 

She  agreed  to  return  to  Albuquerque  with 
her  husband  to  repeat  her  repudiation  in 
open  court.  She  did  this  in  the  face  of  a 
Brandenburg  threat  to  prosecute  her  for 
perjury  if  she  deviated  from  her  original 
trial  testimony. 

On  still  another  trip  to  California,  Glazier 
unearthed  independent  witnesses  who  fur- 
ther substantiated  the  Vagos'  alibi— that 
they  spent  the  murder  day  being  anything 
but  model  citizens  in  a  Los  Angeles  suburb. 
Then  last  March,  just  as  the  pieces  were 
falling  into  place,  a  monumental  red  herring 
dropped  in  the  newsmen's  laps. 

A  24-year  old  homosexual,  Eugene  F. 
Greer,  wrote  Simmons  from  the  New 
Mexico  State  Prison  to  say  that  a  fellow 
inmate  and  former  lover— L.  D.  Bickford— 
had  bragged  to  him  of  committing  several 
mutilation  murders. 

Greer  said  Bickford.  already  convicted  of 
subbing  to  death  an  Albuquerque  hotel 
clerk,  had  boasted  of  murdering  Velten,  an 
aging  Chicano  in  Carlsbad,  N.M.,  a  young 
cowboy  In  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  a  fifth  man 
somewhere  in  the  east. 

The  News  spent  weeks  on  this  promising— 
but  false— lead. 


Meanwhile,  the  bikers  private  defense  at- 
torneys-George Henry  Parrah,  Vince  D'An- 
gelo  and  L.  Scott  McCarty— were  able  to 
take  Mrs.  Weyer's  affidavit  and  Bickford  in- 
formation to  the  New  Mexico  Supreme 
Court,  where  they  won  a  full  hearing  on  a 
new  trial. 

The  hearing,  last  April  1,  was  conducted 
by  Judge  Riordan.  the  original  trial  judge, 
once  an  assistant  to  District  Attorney  Bran- 
denburg. It  centered  on  Mrs.  Weyer's  con- 
fession to  The  News. 

Cain  testified  that  neither  he  nor  Sim- 
mons had  intimidated  or  inappropriately  in- 
fluenced Mrs.  Weyer. 

When  Brandenburg  suggested  intimida- 
tion took  place  before  the  formal  interview 
with  Mrs.  Weyer's  husband  present.  Cain 
produced  the  secret  tape  recording.  It  was 
played  to  a  hushed  courtroom. 

Brandenburg  claimed  Mrs.  Weyer's  repu- 
diation was  improper  because  Cain  had 
"lied"  to  her  about  the  prosecutor's  office 
"running  for  cover."  Judge  Riordan  denied 
the  motion  for  a  new  trial. 

During  a  break  in  the  hearing,  one  of 
Brandenburg's  office  workers  had  asked  the 
DA— in  Cain's  presence— why  Brandenburg 
didn't  answer  the  reporter's  "secret  tape" 
with  his  pretrial  recordings  of  Mrs.  Weyer. 

But  it  seemed  the  prosecuting  attorney 
had  his  own  reason  for  withholding  his 
tapes.  On  one,  she  had  repudiated  her  biker 
statements. 

So.  the  Brandenburg  lapes  became  the 
target  of  a  second  special  appeal  for  a  new 
trial,  which  also  was  denied. 

The  News  team  had  reached  the  low  point 
of  its  probe. 

Glazier.  Cain  and  Simmons  nad  made 
some  10  trips  to  New  Mexico,  four  to  Cali- 
fornia, three  to  Minnesota,  two  to  Arizona 
and  one  to  Virginia.  Glazier  and  Simmons 
had  spent  their  own  vacations  following  new 
leads  in  New  Mexico. 

Some  3,000  hours  had  been  spent  in  the 
investigation  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  to  $75,000 
in  expenses  and  salaries.  The  newspaper 
could  not  recall  exerting  such  an  effort  to 
preservs  justice  so  far  from  its  circulation 
area  in  its  102-year  history. 

The  defense  attorneys,  who  had  received 
only  token  payment  for  their  own  monu- 
mental efforts,  remained  confident  the  ap- 
peals courts  would  ultimately  free  the 
bikers  based  on  The  News'  evidence.  There 
was  little  to  do  while  awaiting  the  courts. 

Simmons,  meanwhile,  retired  from  The 
News.  Cain  was  diverted  to  other  assign- 
ments. Glazier  followed  growingly  weak 
leads. 
The  solution  came  out  of  the  blue. 
Last  September,  a  25-year-old  drifter  and 
ex-mental  patient  found  God  and  decided  to 
clear  his  conscience. 

Kerry  R.  Lee,  of  Rome,  Ga.,  walked  into 
the  North  Charleston,  S.C.  police  station  on 
Sept.  19  and  confessed  to  killing  Velten  in  a 
narcotics  sale  dispute  on  Feb.  6,  1974. 

Glazier  was  on  the  next  plane  to  Charles- 
ton. There  he  met  biker  defense  attorneys 
Farrah  and  D'Angelo. 

Lee  gave  the  attorneys  a  three  page  affi- 
davit detailing  the  killing.  The  interview 
was  witnessed  by  a  South  Carolina  public 
defender  who  had  tried  to  talk  Lee  out  of  in- 
criminating himself. 

Glazier  then  flew  to  Albuquerque  to  seek 
supportive  evidence. 

Brandenburg,  the  district  attorney  still  in- 
sisting the  bikers  were  guilty,  refused  to  ex- 
tradite Lee. 

A  new  hearing  was  held  In  December 
before  District  Judge  H.  Vem  Payne,  with 
Lee  appearing  voluntarily. 


An  FBI  agent  testified  that  two  bullets 
taken  from  Velten's  head  were  an  "absolute 
match "  to  the  Ivor  Johnson  revolver  found 
In  the  arroyo— the  gun  The  News  discovered 
had  been  withheld  from  the  original  trial. 

William  A.  McCord.  an  Albuquerque  resi- 
dent, identified  the  gun  as  his.  He  and  his 
daughter,  Janet— who  had  dated  Lee— de- 
clared Lee  had  stolen  the  revolver  from 
McCord's  gim  cabinet  before  the  murder. 

Miss  McCord  testified  Lee  borrowed  her 
car  on  the  night  of  Feb.  5  and  told  her  as  he 
left  he  was  on  his  way  to  pull  a  "dope 
rlpoff."  He  telephoned  later  to  say  he  had 
killed  a  man  and  returned  to  her  home  in 
the  morning  splattered  with  blood. 

The  borrowed  car  had  gotten  stuck  in  the 
arroyo  not  far  from  the  murder  scene.  An 
Albuquerque  patrolman  testified  he  helped 
free  such  a  car.  A  tow  truck  operator— with 
dated  records  to  fix  the  time— identified  Lee 
as  the  man  waiting  alongside  the  car  he 
freed. 

Miss  McCord  said  Lee  had  taken  her  to 
the  arroyo  and  showed  her  Velten's  body. 

Lee  declared  in  his  affidavit  he  had  ob- 
tained a  metal  detector  in  a  futile  search  for 
the  discarded  murder  gun.  It  was  confirmed 
by  rental  store  records. 

Although  Lee  "took  the  Fifth"  when 
asked  in  court  about  the  murder  itself,  his 
affidavit  said  two  bullets  struck  Miss 
McCord's  car  during  the  struggle  with 
Velten.  The  State  Police  found  a  bullet  still 
lodged  behind  a  fender. 

Incredibly,  the  bullet  was  whole  enough 
for  the  ballistics  experts  to  make  a  positive 
match  with  the  murder  gun. 

Under  direct  questioning  by  Judge  Payne, 
New  Mexico  medical  investigator  Dr.  James 
T.  Weston  admitted  he  erred  in  testifying  at 
the  original  trial  tha;.  Velten  had  oeen 
slashed  with  a  heated  itnife.  Weston  also 
said  he  errea  in  testifying  Velten  had  been 
sodomized. 

The  mounting  evidence  left  Payne  with  no 
alternative.  He  ordered  a  new  trial. 

Dr.  Weston  s  revised  testimony  brought 
the  death  row  drama  full  circle. 

It  had  been  his  contention  that  Velten 
was  a  homosexual  which  led  the  sheriff's 
detectives  first  to  the  gay  bars,  then  to  the 
motel,  and  finally  to  Judy  Weyer. 

It  had  been  his  testimony  about  the 
■healed  knife"  and  alleged  scars  which 
Brandenburg  repeatedly  cited  to  ""prove"' 
Mrs.  Weyer  had  to  have  been  present  at  the 
killing. 

On  Dec.  15.  District  Judge  Phillip  Baia- 
monte  dismissed  the  original  indictment.  At 
4:40  p.m.  Albuquerque  time.  Ronald  B. 
Keine.  Richard  W.  Greer.  Clarence  Smith 
Jr.  and  Thomas  V.  Gladlsh  were  freed. 

What  the  bikers  did  now.  the  newsmen 
reasoned,  was  up  to  them.  The  time  spent 
on  death  row  may  or  may  not  have  Influ- 
enced their  future  lifestyle. 

They  show  little  bitterness,  have  cut  their 
hair  and  shaved  their  beards.  They  look 
pale  and  haggard  after  their  death  row 
ordeal. 

The  News  spent  nearly  14  months  resolv- 
ing an  Injustice.  It  succeeded  primarily  be- 
cause a  newspaper  could  not  walk  away 
from  four  men  thought  to  be  innocent. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  arti- 
cle that  I  just  read  sets  forth  in  tre- 
mendous detail  the  horrors  of  the 
murder  which  took  place  in  New 
Mexico  to  which  I  referred. 

It  was  also  a  murder  where  four  men 
were   convicted  by   mistake   through 
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perjured  testimony,  spent  2  years  on 
death  row,  and  only  as  a  result  of 
some  courageous  newspaper  reporters 
and  a  courageous  news  editor  was 
their  innocence  ever  established.  It 
could  never  have  been  established  had 
they  been  executed. 

It  is  not  a  rare  case.  There  are  many 
cases  in  history  where  men  and  women 
have  been  put  to  death,  where  there 
was  a  mistake  or  error.  There  are 
many,  many  cases  in  history  where  in 
capital  cases  20  or  30  years  later  inno- 
cence has  been  established  where  exe- 
cutions have  taken  place  that  never 
should  have  occurred. 

One  such  example  happened  recent- 
ly in  England.  Having  a  similar  system 
of  justice  to  our  own  in  England,  there 
are  mistakes  there  as  there  are  here  as 
there  are  in  every  system  of  justice 
which  is  based  on  human  beings. 

We  should  follow  the  example  of  the 
British  Parliament  and  reject  this  leg- 
islation to  reinstitute  the  death  penal- 
ty at  the  Federal  level. 

On  July  13,  1983,  the  British  House 
of  Commons  soundly  defeated  a  pro- 
posal to  reinstitute  capital  punish- 
ment in  Great  Britain.  £}ngland.  like 
the  United  States,  has  a  judicial 
system  which  is  not  perfect.  Indeed, 
documented  cases  of  error,  such  as  the 
miscarriage  of  justice  which  occurred 
in  the  famous  Evans-Christie  case, 
prompted  many  members  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  to  vote  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  during  the 
1960's.  Today,  the  risk  of  error  still 
has  a  strong  influence  on  the  debate 
in  England  regarding  whether  to  bring 
back  the  executioner.  For  example,  in 
a  speech  in  the  House  of  Conunons  on 
July  13.  1983.  Mr.  Roy  Jenkins  said: 

In  my  two  periods  as  Home  Secretary  I 
was  concerned  with  at  least  10  cases  of  cap- 
ital conviction.  There  was  not  capital  pun- 
ishment in  all  of  them.  However,  hanging 
took  place  in  some  of  the  10  cases  where  the 
convictions  were  either  clearly  wrong  or 
where  there  was  a  lingering  flicker  of  doubt. 
There  were  only  186  capital  convictions  in 
the  20  years  after  the  war  when  capital  pun- 
ishment existed,  but  the  ratio  of  doubt  to 
certainty  was  too  high.  The  finality  of  the 
punishment  ii  too  great  for  certainty  of 
human  judgment  (Italic  added.) 

Similarly.  Mr.  Edward  Heath  urged 
the  House  of  Commons  to  defeat  the 
effort  to  reestablish  capital  punish- 
ment and  stated: 

I  come  next  to  the  point  which  in  recent 
years  I  have  found  more  and  more  worrying 
and  more  and  more  impressive.  I  refer  to 
condenuiation  by  mistake.  I  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  accept  a  penalty  that  is  irreversible 
when  it  is  so  apparent  that  a  number  of  mis- 
takes have  been  made. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  well- 
known  cases  of  erroneous  execution  in 
Great  Britain  is  that  of  Timothy  John 
Evans— a  man  who  was  actually  grant- 
ed a  posthumous  pardon  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  on  July  29.  1967— approxi- 
mately 15  years  after  he  was  executed 
for  the  murder  of  his  infant  daughter. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
entire  pardon  of  Queen  Elizal)eth  of 
Timothy  John  Evans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Following  is  text  of  pardon  Elizabeth  the 
Second  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  Northern  Ire- 
land and  of  our  other  realms  and  territories 
Queen  head  of  the  Commonwealth  defencer 
of  the  faith  to  all  to  whom  these  presents 
shall  come  greeting: 

Whereas  Timothy  John  Evans  at  the  cen- 
tral criminal  court  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
January  1950  was  convicted  of  murder  and 
sentenced  to  death  now  know  ye  that  we  on 
consideration  of  some  circumstances 
humbly  represented  unto  us  are  graciously 
pleased  to  extend  our  grace  and  mercy  and 
to  grant  him  our  free  pardon  in  respect  of 
the  said  conviction:  And  we  do  hereby  com- 
mand all  justices  and  others  whom  it  may 
concern  that  they  take  due  notice  hereof. 

And  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  a  sufficient 
warrant. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  St.  James  the  eight- 
eenth day  of  October  1966  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  our  reign. 

By  Her  Majestys  command. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  para- 
graph of  that  pardon,  which  is  dated 
October  16.  1966,  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas.  Timothy  John  Evans,  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  on  the  13th  day  of 
January  1950  was  convicted  of  murder  and 
sentenced  to  death:  Now.  know  ye  that  we 
on  consideration  of  some  circumstances 
humbly  represented  unto  us  are  graciously 
pleased  to  extend  our  grace  and  mercy  and 
to  grant  him  our  free  pardon  and  respect  of 
said  conviction. 

That  pardon  came  a  bit  late.  Timo- 
thy John  Evans  was  executed,  and  it 
could  do  him  nor  society  no  good  when 
the  Queen  gave  him  a  free  pardon. 

It  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  Great 
Britain  abolished  capital  punishment, 
after  having  executed  people  innocent 
of  the  crimes  with  which  they  were 
charged. 

Great  Britain  abolished  capital  pun- 
ishment after  having  executed  a  man 
innocent  of  the  crime  he  was  charged 
with.  A  British  author,  Ludovic  Ken- 
nedy, undertook  the  difficult  task  of 
convincing  the  British  Government 
that  previous  reports  on  the  Evans 
case  were  hastily  done  and  that  Evans 
was  actually  innocent  of  the  murder  of 
his  child.  The  Kennedy  book,  "Ten 
Rillington  Place,"  set  off  a  new  wave 
of  protest  in  England  to  the  execution 
of  Evans,  which  led  to  the  eventual 
posthumous  pardon  of  Evans. 

There  is  an  important  message  to 
Americans  in  the  preface  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's book  on  the  Evans  case  which 
states: 

The  fate  of  Timothy  Evans  was  terrible, 
but  it  is  regrettably  improbable  that  it  was 
unique,  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or 
the  United  States,  in  which  latter  country 
no  week  passes  without  at  least  one  newspa- 
per story  about  a  prisoner  who  wins  release 
because  he  has  proved  that  he  was  illegally 
convicted,  or  because  another  man  confesses 
to  the  crime  for  which  the  first  had  been 


imprisoned.  Is  it  possible  that  only  capital 
judgments  are  infallible?  The  laws  of 
chance  make  it  hard  to  believe. 

There  is  an  important  message  in 
the  case  of  Timothy  Evans  to  us  as 
well  as  to  Great  Britian.  and  because 
of  the  importance  of  that  case  I  ask 
unsinimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  Library  of  Congress 
study  of  the  Evans-Christie  cases  and 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  in 
Britian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Evans-Christie  Cases  and  the  Aboli- 
tion OF  Capital  Punishment  in  Britain 
Innocent  men  have  been  hanged  in  the 
past  and  will  be  hanged  in  the  future  unless 
either  the  death-penalty  is  abolished  or  the 
fallibility  of  human  judgment  is  abolished 
and  judges  become  supermen. ' 

Timothy  John  Evans,  25,  truck  driver,  il- 
literate and  mentally  backward,  was  hanged 
on  March  9,  1950  for  the  alleged  murder  of 
his  infant  daughter.  He  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally remembered  as  having  been  "con- 
victed and  hanged  on  a  false  case."  '  Evans 
had  made  several  confessions  to  the  police 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  his  wife 
and  child  had  been  killed.  In  one  of  these 
confessions  he  had  accused  another  occu- 
pant of  the  house  that  he  lived  in,  one  John 
Christie,  who  Evans  alleged  had  performed 
an  operation  for  abortion  on  his  wife.  In  a 
later  confession  Evans  admitted  that  he  had 
himself  committed  the  killings.  In  the  pros- 
ecution of  Evans,  under  the  rule  that  a 
person  may  be  tried  for  one  murder  at  a 
time,  only  the  indictment  relating  to  the 
murder  of  the  daughter  was  proceeded  with. 
However,  the  murder  of  the  wife  was  always 
part  of  the  prosecution's  case.  Evans  was 
found  guilty  and  his  appeal  that  the  evi- 
dence of  the  killing  of  his  wife  should  not 
have  been  introduced  into  evidence  was  re- 
jected.' 

The  prinicipal  witness  for  the  prosecution 
at  Evans'  trial  was  John  Christie,  his  neigh- 
bor, against  whom  Evans  had  made  and 
withdrawn  an  allegation  of  murder.  In  early 
1953.  three  years  after  the  execution  of 
Evans,  the  bodies  of  six  women  were  found 
in  Christie's  apartment  and  backyard.  In- 
cluded among  the  victims  was  Christie's 
wife.  Some  of  the  victims  had  been  killed  as 
long  ago  as  1943  and  1944.  Christie  con- 
fessed that  he  had  strangled  all  the  women 
for  sexual  purposes.  He  also  admitted  that 
he  had  strangled  Mrs.  Evans  but  denied 
having  murdered  her  daughter. 

The  possibility  of  a  miscarriage  of  justice 
caused  great  public  disquiet  and  an  official 
inquiry  was  instituted.  The  inquiry  held  in 
private  by  a  Queen's  Counsel  concluded  in  a 
remarkably  short  period  of  one  week  that 
the  case  for  the  prosecution  against  Evans 
had  been  overwhelming  and  that  Christie's 
claim  that  he  had  killed  Mrs.  Evans  was  un- 
reliable auid  probably  untrue.  John  Christie 
was  hanged  the  day  after  the  report  was  re- 
leased. 

Parliament  debated  the  report  and  the 
Government  was  generally  content  in  its 
view  that  justice  had  been  done  in  the  case. 
The    impression,    however,    could    not    be 
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erased  that  the  inquiry  was  a  cover-up.  The 
coincidences  in  the  case  were  too  incredible 
for  the  public  to  believe  that  a  mistake  had 
not  been  made.  An  important  question 
arose: 

Would  any  jury  have  convicted  Evans  had 
they  known  that  at  the  time  of  his  trial  two 
bodies  were  buried  In  the  yard,  strangled  by 
the  witness  for  the  prosecution?  Would  any 
Home  Secretary  have  dared  to  allow  Evans 
to  be  hanged  had  he  known  the  full  circum- 
stances? * 

Those  advocating  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  gained  important  ammunition 
for  their  cause  and  pressed  their  arguments 
with  greater  force.  The  Christie  case  was  a 
good  example  to  show  that  capital  pimish- 
ment  had  no  deterrent  effect.  Christie  who 
has  taken  part  in  the  trial  of  the  hanged 
Evans  was  not  deterred  from  killing  again. 
Moreover,  were  it  not  for  the  execution  of 
Evans,  his  fate  would  have  been  different 
after  the  revelation  made  by  Christie. 

The  Evans  and  Christie  cases  were  instru- 
mental in  changing  the  minds  of  many 
people,  including  legislators,  who  were  for- 
merly against  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment. For  example,  the  Home  Secretary 
who  approved  Evans'  execution  stated  the 
following  in  a  debate  on  capital  punishment: 

I  was  the  Home  Secretary  who  wrote  on 
Evans'  papers.  "The  law  must  take  its 
course."  I  never  said,  in  1948,  that  a  mistake 
was  impossible.  I  think  Evans'  case  shows,  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  since,  that  a 
mistake  was  possible,  and  that,  in  the  form 
in  which  the  verdict  was  actually  given  on  a 
particular  case,  a  mistake  was  made.  I  hope 
that  no  future  Home  Secretary,  while  in 
office  or  after  he  had  left  office,  will  ever 
have  to  feel  that  although  he  did  his  best 
and  no  one  could  accuse  him  of  being  either 
careless  or  inefficient,  he  sent  a  man  to  the 
gallows  who  was  not  "Guilty  as  charged."  > 

The  fate  of  Timothy  Evans  became  an  im- 
portant symbol  on  the  road  which  eventual- 
ly led  to  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment 
in  Britain.  It  was,  however,  the  execution  of 
a  young  woman  for  the  murder  of  her  lover 
which  provided  a  telling  and  often  quoted 
view  against  capital  punishment.  In  a  state- 
ment issued  by  a  teacher  who  taught  in  a 
school  close  to  the  prison  where  the  woman 
was  executed,  it  was  said: 

Today  Ruth  Ellis  was  hanged.  Not  only 
myself  but  many  of  my  colleagues  were 
faw;ed  with  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  boys 
and  girls  we  leach. 

The  school  was  in  a  ferment.  There  were 
some  children  who  had  waited  outside  the 
prison  gates:  some  claimed  to  have  seen  the 
execution  from  their  windows;  others  spoke 
with  a  fascinated  horror  about  the  tech- 
niques of  the  hanging  of  a  female. 

My  colleagues  and  I  agree  that  if  there  is 
any  argument  which  weights  above  all 
others  for  the  abolition  Of  capital  punish- 
ment then  it  is  this  dreadful  influence  it 
had.  For  not  only  was  Ruth  Ellis  hanged 
today,  hundreds  of  children  were  a  little 
corrupted.' 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues that  Timothy  John  Evans  ac- 
tually confessed  to  having  murdered 
his  infant  daughter— a  crime  he  was 
later  found  to  be  innocent  of  commit- 
ting. In  fact,  after  Evans  was  executed, 
he  was  granted  a  posthumous  pardon 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  crime  of 
murdering  his  infant  daughter.  Later 
in  the  debate,  I  will  describe  another 
case  which  occurred  recently  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  where  a  man  accused 
of  committing  the-brutal  murder  of  a 
child  actually  confessed  to  a  crime  he 
never  committed.  That  man,  Melvin 
Lee  Reynolds,  is  now  free,  but  only  be- 
cause Charles  Hatcher  confessed  to 
the  same  murder  Reynolds  had  been 
convicted  of  committing  in  such  detail 
that  the  police  knew  Hatcher,  and  not 
Reynolds,  had  actually  killed  the 
child.  The  point  of  these  two  examples 
is  that  even  in  those  cases  where  the 
evidence  seems  clear-cut— indeed,  even 
where  the  prosecution  has  a  confes- 
sion to  murder— the  risk  of  error  is 
real. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  dispute,  of  course,  on  the  question 
of  the  deterrent  effect  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, the  death  penalty.  Many 
people  in  law  enforcement  have 
reached  a  conclusion  that  it  is  not  a 
deterrent. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  those 
people  is  the  former  warden  of  San 
Quentin  Prison,  Warden  Quentin 
Duffy,  who  testified  relative  to  capital 
punishment  as  follows: 

Bom  and  raised  In  the  "Prison  Town"  of 
San  Quentin.  with  all  but  a  very  few  of  my 
adult  years  in  prison  work,  my  presentation 
is  on  the  practical  experience  I  have  had  for 


over  32  years  in  handling  adult  offenders, 
both  male  and  female,  who  have  been  con- 
demned to  death. 

I  have  personally  witnessed  over  150  exe- 
cutions and  have  legally  officiated  at  the 
execution  of  88  men  and  2  women.  Prior  to 
my  appointment  as  Warden  at  San  Quentin. 
I  participated  in  60  legal  hangings.  The  2 
women  were  the  first  women  executed  in 
the  State  of  California. 

May  I  preface  my  presentation  with  a 
brief  account  of: 

MCTHODS  OF  EXECtrriONS  IN  UNITED  STATES 

Hanging,  whether  the  prisoner  is  dropped 
through  a  trap,  after  climbing  the  tradition- 
al 13  steps,  or  whether  he  is  jerked  from  the 
floor  after  having  been  strapped,  black 
capped  and  noosed,  is  a  very  gruesome 
method  of  execution  which  has  been  used 
for  many  years,  and  is  still  used  in  several 
states  .  .  .  When,  on  a  nod  from  the 
Warden,  the  executioner  signals  the  three 
men  in  the  small  enclosure  on  the  gallows, 
and  the  officials  cut  the  taut  strings,  one  of 
these  strings  springs  the  trap,  while  the 
other  two  are  attached  to  dummy  ropes. 
This  gives  the  three  officers  a  "somewhat" 
clear  conscience,  projecting  the  actual 
springing  of  the  trap  on  the  other  person. 
The  day  before  an  execution  the  prisoner 
goes  through  a  harrowing  experience  of 
being  weighed,  measured  for  length  of  drop 
to  assure  breaking  of  the  neck,  the  size  of 
the  neck,  body  measurements,  etc.  When 
the  trap  springs  he  dangles  at  the  end  of 
the  rope.  There  are  times  when  the  neck 
has  not  been  broken  and  the  prisoner  stran- 
gles to  death.  His  eyes  pop  almost  out  of  his 
head,  his  tongue  swells  and  protrudes  from 
his  mouth,  his  neck  is  broken,  and  the  rope 
many  times  takes  large  portions  of  skin  and 
flesh  from  the  side  of  the  face  that  the 
noose  is  on.  He  urinates,  he  defecates,  and 
droppings  fall  to  the  floor  while  witnesses 
look  on,  and  at  almost  all  executions  one  or 
more  faint  or  have  to  be  helped  out  of  the 
witness  room.  The  prisoner  remains  dan- 
gling from  the  end  of  the  rope  for  8  to  14 
minutes  before  the  doctor,  who  has  climbed 
up  a  small  ladder  and  listens  to  his  heart 
beat  with  a  stethescope,  pronounces  him 
dead.  A  prison  guard  stands  at  the  feet  of 
the  hanged  person  and  holds  the  body 
steady,  because  during  the  first  few  mo- 
ments there  is  usually  considerable  strug- 
gling in  an  effort  to  breathe. 

The  legal  witnesses  are  dismissed  after 
having  signed  the  usual  witness  forms.  How- 
ever, the  body  of  the  condemned  is  left 
hanging  below  the  gallows  for  an  additional 
15  or  20  minutes.  This  is  to  assure  those  in 
charge  that  ample  time  has  elapsed  l)efore 
cutting  the  rope  in  order  to  make  certain  of 
death. 

The  body  is  then  placed  in  a  prison-made 
casket  and  kept  in  the  morgue  until  loved 
ones  or  friends  claim  the  remains.  Most 
bodies  are  claimed  by  relatives,  loved  ones 
or  friends,  and  funeral  services  are  conduct- 
ed in  many  cases  in  chapels  in  their  own 
hometown,  or  a  member  of  the  clergy  ar- 
ranges burial  in  a  cemetary  away  from  the 
prison. 

Although  I  have  seen  several  electric 
chairs,  I  have  never  witnessed  an  electrocu- 
tion. Wardens  and  other  noted  penologists 
have  t«ld  me  that  it  is  about  as  gruesome  a 
procedure  as  hanging.  The  body  has  to  be 
prepared  beforehand  for  the  fastening,  and 
one  of  the  pants  legs  split  in  order  that  an 
electric  plate  can  be  placed  against  the  leg. 
When  the  executioner  throws  the  switch 
that  sends  the  electric  current  through  the 
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body,  the  prisoner  cringes  from  torture,  his 
nesh  swells  and  his  skin  stretches  to  a  point 
of  breaking.  He  defecates,  he  urinates,  his 
tongue  swells  and  his  eyes  pop  out.  In  some 
cases  I  have  been  told,  the  eyeball  rests  on 
the  cheeks  of  the  condemned.  His  flesh  is 
burnt  and  smells  of  cooked  meat.  When  the 
autopsy  is  performed  the  liver  is  so  hot  that 
doctors  have  said  that  it  cannot  be  touched 
by  the  human  hand.  As  in  hanging,  electro- 
cution disfigures  the  body  severely. 

Prison  morale  is  disrupted  by  the  dimming 
of  the  lights  throughout  the  institution 
when  the  switch  is  thrown  the  several  times 
necessary  to  insure  death. 

In  facing  a  firing  squad  several  rifle  shots 
are  fired,  and  all  but  one  are  effective.  As  in 
the  case  of  hanging  and  electrocution, 
shooting  disfigures  the  body  severely. 

In  administering  death  by  lethal  gas.  from 
89  personal  experiences.  I  made  the  follow- 
ing observations: 

With  the  exception  of  the  death  watch 
(Which  is  used  in  all  methodsV  there  are  no 
last  hours  of  preparation  of  the  body  of  the 
condemned.  The  prisoner  is  kept  in  a  hold- 
ing cell  in  a  separate  room  for  his  last  few 
hours— usually  not  more  than  20  feet  from 
the  lethal  gas  chamber.  He  does  not  see  the 
gas  chamber  until  he  enters  it.  A  few  mo- 
ments before  the  scheduled  hour  a  chaplain 
of  his  choice  visits  him.  He  Is  dressed  in  blue 
jeans  and  a  white  shirt.  He  is  accompanied 
the  10  or  12  steps  by  two  officers,  quickly 
strapped  m  the  metal  chair,  the  stethescope 
applied,  and  the  door  .sealed.  The  Warden 
gives  the  executioner  the  signal,  and.  out  of 
sight  of  the  witnesses,  the  executioner 
presses  the  lever  that  allows  the  cyanide 
'>ggs  to  mix  with  the  distilled  water  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  In  a  matter  of  seconds  the  pris- 
oner IS  unconscious.  At  first  there  is  ex- 
treme evidence  of  horror,  pain,  strangling. 
The  eyes  pop.  they  turn  purple,  ihey  drool. 
:t  IS  a  horrible  sight,  witnesses  faint.  It  fi- 
r.aily  is  as  though  he  nas  gone  to  sleep.  The 
oody,  however.  ;s  not  disfigured  or  mutilat- 
ed :n  smy  *ay. 

It  could  be  said  'hat  lethal  gas  executions 
are  more  humane.  In  all  methods  the 
person  is.  of  course,  dead.  There  are  no 
humane  ways  to  kill  people.  In  lethal  gas. 
however,  the  last  preparations  are  not  so 
gnm.  Lethal  gas  executions  are  a  bit  less 
nerve  racking  on  the  personnel  than  other 
methods,  and  the  family  of  the  condemned 
prisoner,  his  loved  ones  and  the  friends  who 
claim  the  body  do  not  go  through  as  much 
of  a  harrowing  experience  when  they  claim 
a  body  that  has  not  been  mutilated.  I  have 
talked  with  hundreds  of  these  folks  and.  al- 
though they  are  grief  stricken,  it  is  not 
quite  so  hard  on  them  emotionally. 

Throughout  all  of  my  over  32  years  of 
prison  work,  as  a  youngster  growing  up  in  a 
prison  town,  as  a  young  man  living  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  shadows  of  the  prison 
walls.  I  have  always  been  against  capital 
punishment.  Prisoners  have  always  been  a 
part  of  my  life.  Murderers  have  worked  in 
our  home.  As  children,  criminals  of  all  types 
have  been  assigned  to  our  gardens,  repair 
and  maintenance  of  buildings,  and  have  at- 
tended to  the  needs  around  the  grade  school 
which  I  attended, 

WKONC  TO  KILL 

I  base  most  of  my  belief  that  the  Death 
Penalty  is  wrong  on  a  simple  understand- 
able statement,  that    It  is  Wrong  To  Kill". 

The  murders  that  the  men  and  women 
have  conunitted.  and  have  been  sent  to 
prison  for.  are  100  percent  wrong.  There  is 
no  valid  reason  for  their  act. 


I  believe  it  is  also  wrong  that  the  State  or 
Federal  Government  commit  another  pre- 
meditated murder.  Two  wrongs  do  not  make 
a  right. 

DETraUlENT 

During  my  years  at  San  Quentin  I  talked 
with  every  man,  (and  2  women),  that  were 
committed  to  San  Quentin  Prison  under  the 
penalty  of  death.  Many  of  these  have  been 
executed,  others  commuted  to  life  imprison- 
ment, some  without  possibility  of  parole,  A 
few  have  had  new  trials  or  reversals.  Some 
have  died  while  serving  their  sentence 
within  the  prison  walls,  I  found  that  80 
lifers  died  in  prison  in  the  10  years  sur- 
veyed. 

I  have  personally  asked  every  man.  (and 
two  women),  if  they  gave  any  thought  to 
the  fact  they  might  be  executed  should  they 
commit  a  murder  or  crime  that  is  covered  by 
the  death  penalty.  I  have  asked  hundreds- 
yes,  thousands  of  prisoners,  who  have  com- 
mitted homicides  and  who  were  not  sen- 
tenced to  death,  whether  or  not  they 
thought  of  the  death  penalty  before  the 
commission  of  their  act.  Their  answer  is  in- 
variably that  they  did  not  expect  to  get 
caught,  that  it  was  a  crime  of  passion,  jeal- 
ousy, rage,  temporary  insanity. 

I  have  interviewed  and  have  asked  the 
same  question  of  thousands  of  robbers  who 
have  used  a  gun  or  other  deadly  weapon  in 
the  commission  of  their  Stick-up".  They 
are,  of  course,  potential  murderers.  They 
give  similar  answers, 

I  have,  to  date,  not  had  one  person  say 
that  they  had  ever  thought  of  the  death 
penalty  prior  to  the  commission  of  their 
crime, 

I  do  not  favor  capital  punishment  because 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  aeterrent  to  crime. 
Statistics  show  that  where  it  has  been  abol- 
ished, there  :s  no  noticeable  difference  in 
the  number  of  homicides  committed  in  like 
areas.  In  some  states  ,^omicides  are  higher 
,n  capital  punishment  states,  than  in  their 
neighboring  abolition  .state.  I  believe  that 
executions  promote  more  similar  crimes  m 
the  community.  Many  of  us  m  prison  work 
also  know  that  mere  are  more  homicides 
following  an  execution  than  preceeding 
same. 

.NO  EQUALITY 

There  is  no  equality  in  conviction  and  sen- 
tencing of  those  who  commit  murder.  I  have 
said  often,  and  I  repeat  here— that  I  can 
take  you  into  San  Quentin  Prison  or  to  Sing 
Sing,  Leavenworth  or  Atlanta  Prisons,  and  I 
can  pick  out  many  prisoners  in  each  institu- 
tion serving  life  sentences  or  less,  and  I  can 
prove  that  their  crimes  were  just  as  atro- 
cious, and  sometimes  much  more  so.  than 
most  of  those  men  on  the  row.  The  verdict 
of  death  by  lethal  execution  is.  I  believe,  an 
emotional  release  by  those  who  are  hearing 
the  case. 

A  PRIVILEGE  or  THE  POOR 

I  have  never  knowTi  a  person  of  means  to 
have  been  executed.  If  he  has  a  competent 
attorney  who  develops  the  case,  and  who 
can  play  upon  the  emotions  of  the  jury,  he 
usuaJly  receives  a  lesser  degree. 

CRKOR 

There  is  always  an  element  of  the  chance 
of  error.  It  is  true  that  the  automatic  appeal 
used  in  some  states  is  a  means  of  finding 
any  errors.  If  an  innocent  person,  however, 
is  put  to  death  and  in  later  years  the  real 
murderer  comes  to  light,  it  Is  too  late  to  do 
anything  about  it.  There  have  been  many 
reversals  by  the  State  and  Federal  Courts, 
Many  new  trials  ordered,  lesser  degrees  ad- 


ministered, and  Governors  and  Presidents 
have  commuted  many  condemned  Inmates 
to  a  lesser  degree  than  death. 

EMOTIONS 

People  who  come  to  our  prison  are.  in 
most  cases,  emotionally,  morally  or  mental- 
ly disturt>ed.  I  have  known  cases  where  men 
who  have  had  to  be  executed  when  all  they 
were  able  to  answer  were  the  legal  answers 
to  questions:  "know  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  the  seriousness  and  quality 
of  their  act,  and  the  penalty  they  were 
facing".  They  would  otherwise  be  so  mental- 
ly gone  that  their  case  was  pitiful.  Some 
would  have  to  be  lead  to  the  gallows  or  the 
gas  chamber,  others  dragged  while  scream- 
ing from  mental  fear. 

INNOCENT 

Although  I  have  never  personally  known 
of  an  Innocent  person  to  have  been  execut- 
ed, there  is  documented  proof  that  this  has 
happened  a  few  times.  It  is  of  course,  too 
late  to  do  anything  about  it  after  the  trap 
has  been  sprung. 

VICTIMS 

Often  we  are  confronted  with  the  state- 
ment: How  about  the  victims?"  How  about 
their  loved  ones?" 

Yes.  we  do  think  of  the  victims  and  of 
their  loved  ones.  I  have  counseled  with  fam- 
ilies of  the  victims.  I  have  directed  them, 
consoled  them,  wept  with  them  and  prayed 
with  them.  What  has  happended  to  their 
loved  one  is  wrong!  I  repeat,  two  wrongs  do 
not  make  a  right. 

We  also  think  of  the  loved  one  of  the  con- 
demned. They  too  suffer  greatly.  They  have 
not  committed  any  crime,  out  their  grief  is 
heavy, 

COSTS 

It  costs  more  to  execute  than  to  send  a 
person  to  prison  to  serve  a  full  life  sentence. 
This  is  proven  by  a  survey  made  by  a  noted 
Penologist  m  the  State  of  Illinois,  See  Re- 
newal, February  1.  1963),  in  which  he  states 
;n  part,  I  found  *hat  thirty  years  of  impris- 
onment cost  the  state  about  $45,000,00.  as- 
.suming  no  cost-offsetting  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner.  By  way  of  comparison, 
the  costs  of  a  capital  trial  and  appeals,  spe- 
cial security  handling  in  court  and  jail,  and 
the  long  stay  on  Condemned  Row.  the  re- 
hearsals, and  carrying  out  of  an  execution, 
were  in  excess  of  $60,000,00,  Capital  Punish- 
ment is  by  no  means  cheaper  than  life  im- 
prisonment, and  the  jurisdiction  that  main- 
tains It,  pays  for  it  dearly  in  both  money 
and  human  costs." 

California's  Administrator  of  Youth  and 
Adult  Corrections  Agency,  in  an  article  in 
Federal  Probation  and  Parole  Magazine, 
June,  1964,  WTOte:  "There  is  also  the  argu- 
ment of  cost.  Why  support  some  murderer 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  when  we  could  exe- 
cute him.  and  save  all  that  money,  the  argu- 
ment goes. 

"Like  so  many  arguments  favoring  the 
Death  Penalty,  this  does  not  hold  up  under 
factual  analysis.  The  actual  cost  of  execu- 
tion, the  cost  of  operation,  the  super  maxi- 
mum Security  Condemned  Unit,  the  years 
spent  by  some  inmates  In  condemned  status, 
and  a  pro-rata  share  of  top  level  prison  offi- 
cials, time  spent  in  administering  the  unit, 
add  up  to  a  cost  substantially  greater  than 
the  cost  to  retain  them  in  prison  the  rest  of 
their  lives." 

And  the  former  warden  of  San 
Quentin.  Warden  Duffy,  continued  in 
that  statement  by  quoting  a  former 
Governor  of  California.  Edmund  G. 
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Brown,  the  father  of  the  more  recent 
Governor  Brown: 

Edmund  G,  Brown— Former  Governor  or 
California 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  capital  pun- 
ishment. It  doesn't  do  a  single,  solitary  bit 
of  good  and  this  has  been  proven  time  after 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  increases  vio- 
lence t)ecause  when  the  state  is  guilty  of  a 
violent  act  it  encourages  the  individual  to  be 
guilty  of  a  violent  act.  This  is  seen  by  vio- 
lence following  a  war  or  following  an  execu- 
tion. 

I  hate  to  base  this  opinion  on  costs,  but 
the  cost  of  killing  an  individual  is  far,  far 
greater  than  if  we  gave  him  life  in  prison. 
The  expenses  of  a  trial,  the  delay,  the  addi- 
tional guards,  the  lawyers  fees,  the  court 
fees,  are  far  greater  than  if  life  In  prison 
were  the  penalty. 

I  will  do  anything  I  can  to  see  that  capital 
punishment  is  abolished. 

FOR  OTHERS 

When  people  who  believe  in  the  Death 
Penalty  for  all  pre-meditated  murders  are 
faced  with  the  question:  "Would  you  want 
your  son,  daughter,  your  loved  one  executed 
if  he  committed  a  pre-meditated  murder?" 
The  answer  is  invariably  "No!"  It  therefore, 
is  obvious  that  it  is  good  enough  for  some- 
one else,  but  not  good  enough  for  me! 

I  have  experienced  several  cases  where 
people  have  said  to  me  that  all  murderers 
should  be  executed.  Then  a  member  of  their 
family  is  faced  with  execution,  and  they  im- 
mediately do  an  about  face  and  want  their 
loved  one  saved. 

abolish 

Our  prison  systems  are  set  up  on  the  con- 
cept that  they  must  protect  society  and 
must  work  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
offender.  I  believe  that  most  prisoners, 
except  for  mental  cases,  can  be  changed  for 
the  better,  A  few  will  have  to  be  kept  under 
close  confinement  for  the  rest  of  their  natu- 
ral lives.  Some  must  die  in  prison.  Some 
lifers  do  die  In  prison.  They  have  committed 
murder.  They  were  not  sentenced  to  death. 
Some  who  have  been  sentenced  to  death 
would  fall  into  this  category,  others  could 
be  changed, 

I  personally  believe  that  the  Death  Penal- 
ty should  be  abolished.  We  have  ample  fa- 
cilities to  keep  offenders  away  from  society 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  if  warranted. 

When  the  Death  Penalty  is  stricken  from 
our  statutes,  and  the  gas  chambers,  the 
hangman's  noose,  the  electric  chair,  and  the 
firing  squad  are  done  away  with,  as  the 
rack,  the  screw,  burning  at  the  stake, 
drowning,  throwing  to  the  lions,  and  other 
barbaric  methods  were,  "we  will  all  be  the 
better  for  it." 

The  former  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Wayne  County,  Mich.,  Bill  Cahalan, 
has  written  a  lengthy  statement  rela- 
tive to  capital  punishment,  a  strong 
statement  opposed  to  capital  punish- 
ment, pointing  out  that  it  has  not 
shown  to  be  a  deterrent  and  also 
pointing  out  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
be  against  capital  punishment  and 
that  we  must  support  effective  law  en- 
forcement which  means  those  princi- 
ples which  lead  to  certainty  of  appre- 
hension, conviction,  and  punishment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Speech  on  Capital  IHinishment 
(By  William  L,  Cahalan) 

The  citizens  of  our  society  charge  the 
Prosecuting  Attorney  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  doing  what  he  can  to  establish  justice 
and  insure  domestic  tranquility,  and  thus  to 
bring  about  a  society  where  we  can  live, 
work  and  play.  Would  capital  punishment 
assist  me— the  prosecutor  of  the  third  larg- 
est county  in  theJUnited  States— in  meeting 
that  responsibility?  Is  capital  punishment 
good  for  law  enforcement?  Will  capital  pun- 
ishment help  bring  about  a  crime-free  socie- 
ty? Will  capital  punishment  contribute  to 
the  efficient  administration  of  justice? 

Most  discussions  of  capital  punishment 
begin  with  an  analysis  of  whether  or  not  it 
is  a  deterrent  to  crime.  This  is  the  wrong 
place  to  start.  I,  however,  will  start  here  so 
that  we  can  get  it  out  of  the  way.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence today  to  say  with  any  certainty  that 
capital  punishment  either  does  or  does  not 
deter  crime.  I  have  my  doubts  on  whether 
or  not  we  will  ever  have  conclusive  evidence. 
It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  prove  a 
negative,  particularly  when  it  comes  to 
human  behavior.  I  doubt  if  we  will  ever 
know  why  a  person  commits  a  crime  or  does 
not  commit  a  crime,  I  doubt  whether  or  not 
the  criminal  knows  himself. 

Before  discussing  the  pragmatic  value  of 
capital  punishment  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  some  of  my  thoughts  on  the  mora! 
issue. 

I.  like  all  sane  people,  abhor  crime.  In  my 
job  I  have  seen  cases  come  across  my  desk 
which  are  so  heinous  that  they  make  my 
blood  run  cold.  I  have  seen  the  mutilated 
bodies  of  young  victims  of  crime  lying  on 
the  slabs  in  the  morgue.  I  have  talked  and 
counseled  at  great  length  with  widows  of 
homicide  victims.  I  have  stood  at  the  grave- 
side time  and  time  again  with  the  mothers, 
fathers,  young  widows  and  small  children  of 
police  officers  shot  down  while  performing 
their  all-important  and  most  honorable 
duty— protecting  the  lives  and  property  of 
their  fellow  man.  Yes,  I  abhor  crime. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  respect  human  life.  I 
know  of  nothing  greater  in  all  creation.  I 
don't  understand  it,  I  don't  know  whence  it 
comes  or  whither  it  goes,  I  am  however,  con- 
vinced of  its  sacredness.  It  is  because  of  this 
that  I  oppose  capital  punlshnment.  Very 
simply  stated.  I  respect  human  life  more 
than  I  abhor  any  crime. 

The  citizens  of  35  states  have  enacted  laws 
calling  for  the  death  penalty.  There  must  be 
compelling  reason  why  our  neighbors  would 
ask  that  certain  members  of  our  society  be 
hanged,  electrocuted,  shot  or  injected  with 
a  lethal  substance. 

I  believe  it  is  crime  and  the  fear  of  crime— 
a  most  powerful  force.  It  determines  more 
than  any  other  single  factor  where  we  live, 
where  we  work,  where  we  send  our  children 
to  school  and  where  we  seek  recreation.  It 
influences  those  judgments  more  than 
family,  religion,  education  or  cultural  back- 
ground. Every  citizen  In  the  United  States 
fears  crime  and  almost  every  citizen  in  the 
United  States  has  been  a  victim  of  crime. 
Certainly  these  good  citizens  respect  human 
life  but  they  are  soul  sick  with  the  fear  of 
crime.  And  they  might  argue  that  life  in  the 
big  city  is  really  not  human  because  of 
crime. 

Fear  of  crime  and  the  demand  for  capital 
punishment    is    a    paradox.    Society    fears 


crime.  It  therefore  enacts  laws  calling  for 
capital  punishment  and  capital  punishment 
will  have  no  effect  upon  the  crimes  that 
they  fear  the  most.  We  are  not  as  apt  to  be 
murdered  nor  do  we  fear  murder  as  much  as 
we  fear  rape,  or  the  invasion  of  our  home, 
or  the  mugging  of  our  old  folks,  or  the  rob- 
bery of  our  person.  These  are  the  crimes 
that  determine  more  than  any  other  factor 
where  we  live.  work,  educate  our  children 
and  play.  In  the  City  of  Detroit  in  1979 
while  there  were  492  homicides,  there  were 
1,369  rapes,  6,739  armed  robberies,  3,555 
robberies  not  armed.  1,119  attempted  rob- 
beries, and  18.143  breaking  and  enterings  of 
occupied  dwellings.  Yet,  capital  punishment 
will  not  effect  these  crimes.  In  fact,  it  will 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  our  battle 
against  these  crimes  by  divering  society's  at- 
tention, by  making  the  citizens  think  that 
they  have  done  something  about  crime 
when  in  fact  they  have  not. 

We  don't  execute  the  rapist,  the  mugger, 
the  hold-up  man  or  the  burglar.  We  execute 
the  murderer  and  we  seldom  do  that.  Less 
than  one  percent  of  the  murderers  in  those 
states  that  have  capital  punishment  have 
been  sentenced  to  die.  (Of  204  homicides 
committed  in  Philadelphia  in  1970.  170  per- 
osns  were  arrested,  charged  and  convicted. 
Three  received  the  death  penalty,  fourteen 
got  life  sentences,  100  received  sentences  of 
two  years  or  less  and  48  were  placed  on  pro- 
bation. ) 

Of  the  over  31,000  serious  crimes  commit- 
ted in  Detroit  last  year,  only  5.  people  at  the 
most  would  have  been  executed  if  we  had 
capital  punishment  in  Michigan. 

Not  only  would  capital  punishment  divert 
our  attention  from  more  effective  law  en- 
forcement, but  it  would  divert  our  resources. 
One  resource  of  which  we  are  in  very  short 
supply  is  money,  and  capital  cases  require  a 
great  deal  ot  it.  "One  capital  trial  in  Geor- 
gia cost  three-quarters  of  the  county's  tax 
revenue  for  the  year.  When  the  State  of 
Iowa  recently  had  to  hire  a  special  prosecu- 
tor to  conduct  a  capital  trial  it  cost  $210,000. 
Even  if  the  original  trial  is  a  perfunctory 
affair,  subsequent  appeals  will  be  long  and 
costly.  A  case  that  goes  all  the  way  lo  execu- 
tion will  probably  have  a  dozen  lengthy 
court  hearings  after  conviction.  In  almost 
every  case  the  state  must  foot  the  bill  for 
the  defense  attorneys,  not  to  mention  the 
time  required  of  prosecutors,  court  report- 
ers, and  judges.  For  every  case  that  results 
in  an  execution,  a  dozen  others  will  have 
been  dropped  after  several  rounds  of  expen- 
sive litigation,"  Stephen  H,  Gettinger,  "Sen- 
tenced to  Die  ",  MacMillian.  1979. 

As  a  practical  matter,  executing  a  very 
few  murderers  will  not  assist  me  in  my  re- 
sponsibilities as  prosecutor  to  help  establish 
justice  and  insure  domestic  tranquility.  If 
anything,  it  will  be  a  hindrance. 

If  I  stopped  here  I  would  not  be  faithful 
to  my  oath  of  office.  It  is  not  enough  to  be 
against  capital  punishment.  We  must  ad- 
dress the  hard  issue  of  what  is  to  tie  done 
about  crime  and  the  fear  of  crime,  A  woman 
who  sees  her  convicted  rapist  walk  out  of 
court,  an  elderly  person  who  meets  her  con- 
victed mugger  on  the  street  the  day  after 
his  sentence,  the  home  owner  who  is  contin- 
ually confronted  by  the  convicted  burglar 
who  has  received  probation  must  be  heard 
when  they  say  "okay,  don't  execute  but  do 
something," 

We  must  insure  that  the  opportunity  to 
share  fully  In  the  fruits  of  this  society  is 
open  to  all;  but  we  must  as  surely  guarantee 
that  for  those  who  choose  to  live  by  a  life  of 
crime  a  sanction  will  be  imposed.  Without 
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certainty  of  punishment  for  criminal  behav- 
ior, we  can  expect  to  deal  annually  with  the 
anguished  cries  of  crime  victims  for  more 
and  more  severe  penalties. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  against  capital  pun- 
ishment. We  must  support  effective  law  en- 
forcement which  means  those  principles 
which  lead  to  certainty  of  apprehension, 
conviction,  and  punishment. 

The  imposition  of  clear  and  certain  sanc- 
tions for  earlier  crime  will  obviate  the  per- 
ceived need  for  the  most  severe  sanction  for 
the  later  crime. 

I  live.  work,  and  play  in  the  City  of  De- 
troit. I  know  that  its  full  renaissance  will 
not  have  been  generated  until  its  environ- 
ment is  more  nearly  free  of  crime.  I  am  op- 
posed to  capital  punishment  on  moral 
grounds  alone,  but  I  know  from  thirteen 
years  in  my  present  job  that  for  pragmatic 
reasons  it  is  not  only  no  solution,  it  is 
counter-productive.  But  insight  based  on  my 
experience  will  not  still  outraged  cries  from 
victims.  You  must  help  this  city  and  county 
move  closer  to  the  goal  of  a  crime-free  envi- 
ronment. When  that  occurs,  the  argument 
over  capital  punishment  will  have  been  won. 

Mr.  President,  the  president  of  the 
Police  Foundation,  former  Police  Com- 
missioner Pat  Murphy,  opposes  the 
death  penalty,  saying  that  he  does  not 
believe  that  it  does  have  a  significant 
effect  on  crime. 

We  have  received  literally  dozens  of 
letters  from  law  enforcement  officials, 
police  chiefs,  prosecutors  across  the 
country  opposing  the  death  penalty, 
saying  that  they  have  seen  the  error 
that  is  possible. 

In  the  words  of  the  deputy  chief  of 
police  in  Bloomfield.  Conn..  Anthony 
Toce: 

I  have  seen  the  fallacy  of  eye-witness 
identification  on  too  numerous  occasions  to 
even  mention.  Many  times  I  have  seen  a  wit- 
ness or  group  of  witnesses  swear  to  identifi- 
cation via  photographs  or  line-ups;  only  to 
find  later  thai  the  accused  could  not  have 
possibly  l>een  the  culprit. 

The  Supreme  Court  Justice  Burton 
Roberts,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York  wrote  as  follows: 

Our  criminal  justice  system  is  fallible. 
Capital  punishment  is  irreversible.  The  pos- 
sibility of  a  mistake  exists.  If  the  state  ever 
executed  the  wrong  man.  then  all  of  the 
citizens  of  that  state  would  be  murderers. 

The  commissioner  of  public  safety  in 
the  city  of  Troy.  N.Y..  has  written 
that:  "The  death  penalty  is  not  a  so- 
called  solution  to  the  problem  of  vio- 
lent death.  Rather,  it  creates  a  false 
sense  of  safety  unrelated  to  the  reali- 
ty." 

He  wrote: 

As  the  discussion  about  the  restoration  of 
the  death  penalty  resumes.  I  urge  you  to 
reject  the  concept  that  the  State  can  or 
should  perform  the  most  heinous  form  a 
murder— that  of  killing  with  premeditation. 
I  urge  you  to  reject  the  concept  that  we  are 
so  poor,  so  ignorant  and  so  frightened  that 
we  cannot  better  serve  our  people  by  con- 
victing, securing  and  studying  the  violent 
predators  among  us.  By  murdering  the  mur- 
derer, we  discard  our  only  means  of  under- 
standing better  why  some  people  kill.  The 
destruction  of  the  diseased  binds  us  forever 
to  a  future  of  ignorance  and  violence. 


The  superintendent  of  the  down- 
state  correctional  facility  in  New  York 
says: 

The  death  penalty  is  too  drastic  to  use 
when  we  are  uncertain  as  to  its  deterrent 
effect. 

I  have  been  active  in  criminal  justice  since 
1950.  There  are  many  competent  and  dedi- 
cated people  in  the  field  but  we  are  humans. 
Mistakes  are  made.  Occasionally  an  inno- 
cent person  is  sent  to  prison.  The  death  pen- 
alty leaves  no  room  for  error. 

Finally,  in  this  regard,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  of  an  organization  of  law 
enforcement  officials  that  is  entitled 
"Law  Enforcement  Against  Death."  a 
statement  which  eloquently  opposes 
the  imposition  of  the  death  penalty  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkhknt  by  Law  ENroiicEMEin'  Against 
Death  (LEAD) 

We  are  living  in  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  times— a  time  of  extraordinary 
political,  social  and  economic  uncertainty:  a 
time  when  many  of  our  hopes  and  dreams  of 
the  '60s  have  been  dissipated  as  we  enter 
the  '80s;  a  time  when  the  American  people 
feel  dispirited,  frustrated,  angry  and  power- 
less. 

And.  nowhere  is  the  bitter  public  mood 
better  reflected  than  in  vengeful  calls  for 
the  restoration  of  the  death  penalty.  In 
1972.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  ruled  that  the  death  peroity  in  this 
country  violated  the  Eighth  \mendment  of 
the  Constitution  which  prohibits  "cruel  and 
unusual  punishment."  In  19  77.  the  Supreme 
Court  backtracked  on  its  original  decision 
and  held  that  the  states  may  impose  the 
death  penalty  under  certain  conditions. 
With  the  country's  continuing  turn  to  the 
right  in  the  lart  election,  there  is  increasing 
momentum  for  congressional  action  in  this 
area.  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C). 
the  new  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  has  already  pledged  to  seek  a 
death  penalty  law.  And.  the  supreme  irony 
can  be  found  in  President-elect  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's position  on  the  issue.  A  man  who  de- 
sires the  least  amount  of  federal  intrusion 
into  our  lives  would  grant  the  government 
the  ultimate  power  to  take  a  human  life. 

Thirty-five  states  now  have  death  penalty 
statutes  on  the  books;  four  of  them  using 
gallows  as  a  method  of  execution.  There  are 
over  700  men  and  women  across  the  nation 
living  on  death  row. 

As  members  of  the  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  profession,  we  wish  to  ex- 
press our  concern  about  the  destructive  cli- 
mate of  hatred  eating  away  at  the  nation's 
social  fabric. 

We  wish  to  express  our  strong  opposition 
to  the  use  of  the  death  penalty  which 
amounts  to  a  fraudulent  hoax  on  the  Ameri- 
can people— pandering  to  our  baser  in- 
stincts, while  perpetuating  the  myth  that 
capital  punishment  is  a  cure-all  for  crime. 

And  above  all.  speaking  from  our  owrn  ex- 
perience as  lawmen,  we  wish  to  emphasize 
that  the  death  penalty  remains  a  totally  in- 
effective weapon  as  a  crime-prevention  tool. 

In  recognition  of  these  sentiments,  we  an- 
nounce the  formation  of  Law  Enforcement 
Against  Death  (LEAD)— a  national  organi- 
zation comprised  of  distinguished  law  en- 
forcement officials  and  experts  on  criminal 
justice   from    14   states,   all   of   whom   are 


pledged  to  educate  the  public  and  work 
against  the  use  of  the  death  penalty. 

We  are  in  agreement  with  those  who 
argue  that  capital  punishment  is  Immoral, 
inhuman,  and  discriminatory. 

Capital  punishment  is  a  barbaric  practice 
which  has  no  place  in  a  civilized  society.  It 
is  a  throwback  to  the  earliest  days  of  penol- 
ogy when  slavery,  branding  and  other  corpo- 
ral punishments  were  the  rule. 

Capital  punishment  works  in  favor  for  the 
worst  and  most  dangerous  criminals  who  are 
rarely  executed.  In  practice,  it  further  dis- 
criminates against  members  of  racial  mi- 
norities, the  poor  and  the  uneducated. 

Capital  punishment  diverts  attention 
from  more  effective  law  enforcement.  The 
vast  percentage  of  crime— more  than  99  per- 
cent—involves muggers,  holdup  men,  bur- 
glars and  rapists.  By  making  citizens  think 
that  they  have  done  something  about  crime, 
capital  punishment  diverts  our  attention 
and  resources  away  from  the  largest  battle 
against  crime. 

Capital  punishment  flies  in  the  face  of  an 
international  trend  toward  abolition.  Except 
for  Prance  and  Spain,  no  other  country  in 
western  Europe  has  invoked  the  death  pen- 
alty in  the  past  decade.  Even  in  The  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  individuals  sen- 
tenced to  death  have  several  years  in  which 
to  make  some  sort  of  restitution  and  thus 
avoid  execution. 

But  strictly  from  a  law  enforcement 
standpoint,  an  area  of  special  concern  to  us. 
the  issue  involving  the  death  penalty  as  a 
deterrent  to  capital  crime,  is  absolutely  crit- 
ical. And  wishful-thinking  to  the  contrary, 
the  overwhelming  body  of  evidence  accumu- 
lated thus  far  suggests  the  death  penalty  is 
no  more  effective  than  imprisonment  in  de- 
terring crime  and,  in  fact,  may  even  increase 
the  likelihood  of  criminal  violence. 

The  following  points  should  be  empha- 
sized: 

(1)  When  the  death  penalty  is  employed 
in  a  given  state,  there  is  no  decrease  in  the 
sut>sequent  rate  of  criminal  homicide  in 
tnat  state.  For  example,  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  '40s.  there  were  as  many  murders 
after  highly  publicized  executions  as  l)efore. 

(2)  The  imposition  of  the  death  penalty  in 
a  given  state  may  actually  increase  the  sub- 
sequent rate  of  criminal  homicide  in  that 
state.  In  California,  between  1946-55.  the 
amount  of  homicide  tended  to  increase  in 
the  days  immediately  prior  to  an  execution. 
Indeed,  in  a  study  published  in  the  October 
1980  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Crime  and  De- 
linquency. William  Bowers  and  Glenn 
Pierce  of  Northeastern  University's  Center 
for  Applied  Social  Research  find  evidence  of 
"a  brutalizing  effect"  of  capital  punishment. 
Using  statistics  from  the  state  of  New  'York 
between  1907-63.  the  authors  found  there 
were,  on  the  average,  two  additional  homi- 
cides in  the  month  after  an  execution. 

(3)  States  which  abolish  the  death  penalty 
do  not  show  an  increase  of  criminal  homi- 
cide after  abolition.  In  addition,  states 
which  have  reinstated  the  death  penalty 
after  abolishing  it  have  not  shown  a  reduced 
rate  of  criminal  homicide.  And.  death-penal- 
ty states  as  a  group  do  not  have  lower  rates 
of  criminal  homicide  than  non-death  penal- 
ty states. 

(4)  Police  officers  on  duty  are  not  subject 
to  a  higher  rate  of  criminal  assault  and 
homicide  in  states  that  have  abolished  the 
death  penalty  than  they  do  in  death  penal- 
ty states.  Similarly,  prisoners  and  prison 
personnel  do  not  experience  a  higher  rate  of 
criminal  assault  and  homicide  from  lifeterm 
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prisoners  in  abolition  states  than  they  do  in 
death  penalty  states. 

If  the  considerable  body  of  research 
showed  that  the  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  had  a  demonstrable  effect  on  homi- 
cide, such  findings  might  give  us  consider- 
able pause  for  thought.  But  such  is  not  the 
case. 

Despite  the  emotionalism  surrotmding  the 
issue.  the  eye-for-an-eye  philosophy 
espoused  by  expedient  politicians  and  the 
misguided  thinking  by  well-meaning  citi- 
zens, the  overwhelming  evidence  shows  that 
the  death  penalty  is  ineffective,  impractical, 
if  not  counterproductive.  Indeed,  it  serves 
no  real  purpose  other  than  to  quench  our 
appetites  for  bloodthirsty  revenge. 

Our  history  books  are  loaded  with  details 
of  brutality  practiced  by  the  government  in 
the  name  of  protecting  society.  We  need  no 
new  chapters. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago  I  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  May  12,  1983.  Wash- 
ington Post  article  about  a  man  named 
Isidore  Zimmerman,  a  man  who  spent 
25  years  in  prison  for  a  crime  he  never 
committed. 

Two  hours  before  Mr.  Zimmerman 
was  scheduled  to  die  in  the  State  of 
New  York's  electric  chair,  then  Gover- 
nor Lehman  commuted  his  sentence  to 
life  in  prison.  If  Zimmerman  had  not 
received  his  commutation  from  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  he  would  have 
died. 

It  was  a  quirk  of  fate  which  saved 
him  so  that  he  could  walk  out  of 
prison  decades  later  when  the  original 
indictment  against  him  was  finally  dis- 
missed by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York.  New  evidence  in  the  Zimmer- 
man case  has  revealed  that  eyewit- 
nesses who  were  key  to  the  prosecu- 
tion had  made  statements  before  the 
trial  that  Zimmerman  was  completely 
innocent  of  the  murder  charge.  These 
same  witnesses  later  changed  their 
story  and  testified  against  Zimmer- 
man, but  the  prosecutor  withheld  in- 
formation about  their  conflicting  sto- 
ries from  Zimmerman's  defense  attor- 
ney during  the  original  trial. 

Chief  Judge  Charles  Desmond  wrote 
in  his  opinion  dismissing  the  indict- 
ment against  Mr.  Zimmerman  that: 

The  failure  of  the  prosecutor  to  correct 
this  falsehood  and  to  afford  counsel  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  those  statements, 
which  were  in  his  possession,  in  effect 
amounted  to  a  suppression  of  such  material 
and  prejudiced  the  defendant  in  his  right  to 
a  fair  trial. 

I  would  like  to  at  this  time,  Mr. 
President,  read  from  newspaper  arti- 
cles which  have  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  the  Zimmerman  case, 
as  well  as  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Empire  State  Report  in  February 
1983. 

This  article  was  entitled  "In  the 
Death  House."  and  was  written  by  Bob 
Keeler  and  reprinted  in  the  Empire 
State  Report. 

The  ghosts  lingered  in  the  cellblocks  and 
the  hallways,  and  Isidore  Zimmerman 
quickly  realized  that  he  had  made  a  mistake 


returning,  after  almost  44  years,  to  the 
death  row  at  Ossining. 

It  was  a  cloudy  day.  with  the  rain  falling 
periodically  outside  the  squat  brick  building 
in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Ossining  Cor- 
rectional Facility.  Zimmerman  was  visiting 
the  old  Sing  Sing  death  house— now  used 
primarily  for  storage— accompanied  by  a  re- 
porter for  a  chain  of  German  newspapers. 
Zimmerman  was  a  hot  ticket,  because  a 
judge's  ruling  in  November  1982  made  it 
look  very  likely  that  the  state  of  New  York 
is  going  to  end  up  paying  him  a  lot  of 
money  to  make  up  for  the  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury that  he  spent  in  state  prisons  for  a 
crime  he  didn't  commit. 

But  Izzy  Zimmerman  wasn't  thinking 
about  the  money,  or  the  two  books  he  has 
written  about  his  experiences,  or  the  movie 
offers.  He  was  thinking  about  the  13  men 
who  had  been  killed  by  the  State  of  New 
York  during  the  nine  months  that  he  lived 
on  death  row  in  1938  and  early  1939.  Pour  of 
those  men  he  considered  totally  innocent. 

Mr.  F»resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  this  report 
in  the  Empire  State  Report  magazine 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  in  full,  as 
well  as  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  relative  to  the  Zimmerman 
case  which  indicates  that  there  is  a 
capital  case  a  totally  innocent  man 
was  convicted  of  a  crime  which  he  did 
not  commit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  the  Death  Hodse 
(By  Bob  Keeler) 

The  ghosts  lingered  in  the  cellblocks  and 
the  hallways,  and  Isidore  Zimmerman 
quickly  realized  that  he  had  made  a  mistake 
returning,  after  almost  44  years,  to  the 
death  row  at  Ossining. 

It  was  a  cloudy  day.  with  the  rain  falling 
periodically  outside  the  squat  brick  building 
in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Ossining  Cor- 
rectional Facility.  Zimmerman  was  visiting 
the  old  Sing  Sing  death  house— now  used 
primarily  for  storage— accompanied  by  a  re- 
porter for  a  chain  of  German  newspapers. 
Zimirerman  was  a  hot  ticket,  because  a 
judge's  ruling  in  November  1982  made  it 
look  very  likely  that  the  State  of  New  York 
is  going  to  end  up  paying  him  a  lot  of 
money  to  make  up  for  the  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury that  he  spent  in  state  prisons  for  a 
crime  he  didn't  commit. 

But  Izzy  Zimmerman  wasn't  thinking 
about  the  money,  or  the  two  books  he  has 
written  about  his  experiences,  or  the  movie 
offers.  He  was  thinking  about  the  13  men 
who  has  been  killed  by  the  State  of  New 
York  during  the  nine  months  that  he  lived 
on  death  row  in  1938  and  early  1939.  Four  of 
those  men  he  considered  totally  innocent. 

"Oh  boy.  I  tell  you.  I'm  sorry  I  went," 
Zimmerman  says  In  his  thick  New  York 
accent.  "I  saw  ghosts  galloping  up  and  down 
the  corridors.  I  went  into  the  death  cham- 
ber and,  to  my  mind,  I  literally  saw  these 
people  again.  They  were  talking  to  me. 
They  wanted  to  know  why  I  wasn't  with 
them.  I  said:  'I'm  innocent.  I  was  talking 
back  to  them. 

"Then  the  sergeant— I  guess  it  was  a  real 
joke  to  him— he  locked  me  in  the  cell  that  I 
was  posing  in.  He  locked  the  door  on  me  and 
I  really  yelled  at  him.  I  was  so  mad.  Then, 
when  I  went  to  the  execution  chamber 
proper,  the  guy  says:  'Well,  better  late  than 
never.  You  finally  made  it.'  I  said:  'That's 


not  funny.'  They  have  a  macabre  sense  of 
humor." 

Zimmerman  got  to  death  row  in  1938,  the 
New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals  later 
ruled,  because  key  witnesses  against  him 
were  telling  very  big  lies  at  his  trial.  The 
Manhattan  assistant  district  attorney  who 
prosecuted  him  knew  about  the  lies,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  ruled,  but  he  didn't  tell 
the  trial  court  about  it.  So  Izzy  Zimmerman, 
on  the  verge  of  admission  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity on  a  football  scholarship,  dreaming 
of  a  career  as  a  lawyer,  found  himself  con- 
victed of  murder  in  a  Lower  East  Side  rob- 
bery that  left  a  New  York  City  police  officer 
dead. 

'To  our  knowledge,  as  of  this  day,  it's  the 
longest  recorded  case  of  wrongful  imprison- 
ment in  history,"  says  Fred  Pabricant  of  the 
Manhattan  firm  of  Shea  &  Gould.  Zimmer- 
man's lawyer.  "The  closest  one  I've  been 
able  to  find  is  17  years.  I've  had  a  paralegal 
researching  every  wrongful  imprisonment 
case  that  we  can  find.  We  haven't  been  able 
to  find  any  published  opinion  anywhere  in 
the  world  of  a  longer  case  of  wrongful  im- 
prisorunent  where  the  person  was  absolutely 
exonerated.  And  when  you  add  in  the  death 
row  experience,  that  just  makes  it  worse." 

Tom  Stoddard,  legislative  counsel  to  the 
New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union,  agreed:  "It 
is  hard  to  imagine  a  worse  set  of  facts." 

false  testimony 

It  is  clear  that  the  19-ye£ir-oId  Zimmer- 
man was  not  even  at  the  after-hours  club  on 
the  Lower  East  Side  in  which  Patrolman  Mi- 
chael J.  Foley  was  killed  during  a  robbery 
on  April  10.  1937.  His  alleged  role  was  to 
have  provided  the  robl)ers  with  the  gun 
they  used.  At  the  trial,  the  most  damaging 
information  came  from  Danny  Rose  and  a 
second  high  school  acquaintance  named 
Harry  Cooperman.  They  acknowledged  that 
they  had  given  the  gun  to  the  killers,  but 
they  added  that  Zimmerman  gave  it  to 
them. 

Both  Rose  and  Cooperman  were  testifying 
under  immunity,  and  neither  one  of  them 
went  to  prison.  But  nearly  20  years  later,  at 
a  coram  nobis  hearing,  (a  post-trial  proce- 
dure to  determine  whether  the  conviction 
was  wrongfully  obtained)  in  1956.  Zimmer- 
man's lawyers  produced  three  sworn  state- 
ments by  Rose— made  before  the  trial  and 
before  he  was  granted  immuriity— in  which 
he  said  that  Zimmerman  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  murders.  At  the  trial,  though, 
when  Zimmerman's  lawyer  asked  Rose  if  he 
had  made  previous  statements  exonerating 
Zimmerman,  Rose  denied  making  any  such 
statements. 

"That  was  perjured  testimony  which  the 
DA  saw  and  used."  Pabricant  says.  "He  had 
an  obligation  to  bring  It  to  the  court's  atten- 
tion. So  it  was  real  affirmative  wrongdoing." 
In  other  words,  not  only  did  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Jacob  Rosenblum  fail  to  tell 
the  court  about  Rose's  previous  statements, 
he  sat  mum  when  Rose  perjured  himself. 
Why? 

"I  think  what  motivated  them  was  really 
what  motivated  Tom  Dewey,"  Pabricant 
says,  "because  Tom  Dewey  was  the  DA  of 
New  York  County  at  the  time.  He  had  a  tab- 
ulation of  how  many  murder  convictions  he 
was  getting  on  his  road  to  the  governorship, 
and  this  was  five  boys  on  trial  for  murder." 

But  if  the  DA  was  Interested  only  in  num- 
bers, why  let  Rose  and  Cooperman  off  the 
hook  completely  just  to  get  Zimmerman? 
Why  trade  two  for  one  if  you're  interested 
in  statistics?  "I  guess  the  only  answer,  we 
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have,  to  this  day.  is  l)ecause  Zimmerman 
screwed  them,"  Pabricant  says. 

The  story  of  how  Zimmerman  angered  au- 
thorities goes  back  to  the  time  he  was  in  a 
holding  tank  for  questioning,  just  after  the 
robbery.  While  he  was  there,  the  jailers  put 
a  defendant  named  Lawrence  Sullivan  in 
with  him.  Sullivan  had  been  badly  beaten, 
anc  he  told  Zimmerman  that  the  police  had 
done  it. 

Pabricant  says:  "They  called  Izzy  out  and 
they  said:  Do  you  want  lo  go  home?'  And 
he  said:  'You  bet."  They  said:  You  can  go 
right  now.  We  just  want  you  to  do  us  one 
favor.'  Izzy  said:  What's  the  favor?'  They 
said:  'Well,  we  put  this  guy  in  your  cell  by 
the  name  of  Sullivan.'  Izzy  said:  'Yeah?' 
They  said:  'Well,  listen,  you're  going  to  be 
called  to  testify,  probably  under  subpoena 
by  the  defense  counsel.  When  you're  called, 
we  want  you  to  say  you  beat  him  up.'  Izzy 
said:  I  can't  do  that  '  They  said:  'Okay,  you 
can  go  home  now.  You  remember  that,  and 
if  you  don't  do  it.  we're  going  to  get  you.' 
Izzy  was  let  go  and  he  went  home.  Then  he 
was  called  to  testify  and  he  testified  that  he 
did  not  t>eat  him  up.  and  back  in  he  went." 

At  the  trial.  Zimmerman  and  four  others 
were  convicted  of  first  degree  murder  and 
sentenced  to  die. 

SENTENCE  COMMUTED 

On  January  26.  1939.  Zimmerman,  like  the 
others,  had  his  hair  trimmed  and  his  trou- 
sers slit,  ready  for  the  electrodes.  He  had 
eaten  his  last  meal,  including  steak  and  ice 
cream,  and  smoked  a  tremendously  big 
cigar.  At  about  8:45  PM  he  was  in  the  visit- 
ing cage  at  the  death  house,  trying  to  con- 
sole his  father  and  two  brothers  as  they 
came  to  the  end  of  the  last  visit,  with  just 
over  two  hours  to  go  until  the  execution. 
Just  then,  a  deputy  warden  came  to  the  vis- 
iting cage. 

"He  came  to  the  door."  Zimmerman  re- 
memt)ers.  "and  he  said;  'Mr.  Zimmerman.'  I 
said:  Yes.  what  is  it?'  He  said:  You're  not 
going  to  die  tonight.'  I  said:  Who  said  so?  I 
want  to  die  tonight.'  By  this  time.  I  was 
ready  for  death.  And  he  said:  The  Governor 
(Herbert  Lehman)  has  said  so.'  I  said:  You 
call  him  and  tell  him  that  I  want  to  die  to- 
night. I  don't  want  a  commutation.  I  don't 
want  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  in  prison 
for  a  crime  I  didn't  commit.'  He  said:  You 
will  have  nothing  to  say  about  it.'  " 

The  deputy  warden  was  right.  Zimmer- 
man had  nothing  to  say  about  it.  and  he 
spent  a  good  part  of  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
prison.  Three  of  the  co-defendants  died  that 
night  in  the  electric  chair,  and  Zimmerman 
and  Philip  Chaleff  had  their  sentences  com- 
muted. Over  the  next  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  injustice  of  it  all  made  Zimmerman  any- 
thing but  a  model  prisoner.  "The  bitterness 
that  one  would  inevitably  have  from  this 
kind  of  experience  led  him  to  act  out  a  lot." 
Stoddard  says.  "I  don't  think  I  would  have 
survived  the  experiences  he  did. " 

But  Zimmerman  survived,  and  in  1956,  the 
suppressed  Danny  Rose  statements  surfaced 
at  the  coram  nobis  hearings.  Nonetheless, 
he  lost  the  battle  in  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  and  again  in  the  Appellate  Divi- 
sion. Only  in  1962,  with  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals decision,  did  he  finally  get  out. 

But  his  bad  luck  held. 

ZIMMERMAN  SUES 

First,  he  tried  to  sue  the  City  of  New- 
York— Jacob  Rosenblum's  employer.  He 
lost.  Then  he  wanted  to  sue  the  State  of 
New  York,  but  found  that  the  Court  of 
Claims  law  didn't  give  him  jurisdiction.  So 
he  went  to  the  Legislature,  which  four  times 


passed  bills  allowing  him  to  sue  the  state. 
Three  were  vetoed  by  Nelson  Rockfeller  and 
one  by  Malcom  Wilson.  Finally,  in  1981, 
after  Zimmerman  had  become  a  public 
figure  by  lobbying  the  Legislature  against 
the  death  penalty,  Hugh  Carey  signed  a  bill 
allowing  him  to  sue. 

Despite  his  role  as  defender  of  the  people 
from  law  suits.  Attorney  General  Rol)ert 
Abrams  had  been  so  impressed  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  injustice  that  he  advised 
Carey  to  sign  the  bill. 

"We  were  in  a  very  difficult  position." 
says  Richard  Rifkin.  deputy  first  assistant 
attorney  general,  whose  involvement  in  the 
case  alone  is  evidence  of  Abrams'  interest. 
On  one  hand,  the  attorney  general's  job  is 
to  defend  the  people  of  the  state  against  law 
suits.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  to  advise 
the  governor  honestly  on  bills.  "We  have  a 
lot  of  different  responsibilities  in  this 
office,"  Rifkin  says.  "This  is  not  unusual,  in 
the  sense  that  there  are  conflicts  .  .  .  Given 
the  facts  of  this  case,  we  felt  that  at  least 
Mr.  Zimmerman  ought  to  have  a  court  hear 
his  claim." 

Once  the  claim  was  filed,  there  was  little 
doubt  of  the  outcome  'These  facts  are  all 
really  indisputable."  Rifkin  says. 

On  November  5,  Court  of  Claims  Judge 
Adolph  Orlando  in  Manhattan  granted 
"partial  summary  judgment  on  the  question 
of  liability  only"  That  means  the  only 
thing  left  to  be  determined  is  how  much 
money  Izzy  Zimmerman  gets.  "When  you 
throw  out  to  anybody,  especially  laymen. 
How  do  you  compensate  this  man:  the 
answer  is  You  can't."  Fabricant  says.  But 
Zinunerman  is  asking  for  $10  million. 

And  what  will  he  do  if  he  gets  it?  Izzy 
Zimmerman  has  plenty  of  time  to  think 
about  it  these  days,  he  had  been  making  his 
living  as  a  doorman  in  Manhattan  until  he 
became  ill  last  year,  but  now  the  case  is  his 
only  work.  He  lives  in  a  two-bedroom  Jack- 
son Heights  apartment  with  his  wife.  Ruth, 
the  childhood  friend  who  married  him  two 
years  after  he  got  out  of  prison,  and  his  cat, 
Kerry. 

"We  plan  to  start  a  foundation  in  the 
name  of  my  mother  and  father."  Zimmer- 
man says.  "The  purpose  of  that  is  to  correct 
miscarriages  of  justice,  such  as  people  on 
death  row.  I  did  a  show  about  two  years  ago 
with  Phil  Donahue  in  which  there  were  four 
other  guys  who  came  directly  from  the 
death  house.  If  these  guys  were  so  easily 
found,  how  about  the  ones  that  we  haven't 
heard  from?  So  we  plan  on  starting  a  foun- 
dation. If  a  guy's  innocent,  we  plan  on  help- 
ing him." 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  interview 
by  Phil  Donahue  with  three  men  who 
had  been  convicted  of  serious  crimes 
that  they  never  committed  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Phil  Donahue.  Good  morning,  Jane.  The 
system  does  not  always  work.  It  didn't  work 
for  Larry  Smith.  Larry  Smith  served  five 
years  in  the  Ohio  state  penal  system  for  a 
murder  he  did  not  conmiit.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  prison  for  the  rest  of  his  natural 
life.  The  details,  just  the  highlights  of  this 
incident,  include  the  death,  the  shooting 
death  of  an  alleged  drug  dealer  in  the 
Arkon,  Ohio,  Area.  The  drug  dealer's  girl- 
friend escaped  the  shootout,  later  drew  a 
sketch  of  the  alleged  murderer  for  police. 
The  sketch,   that  of  a  white  male,  was 


passed  around  the  neighborhood,  so  to 
speak.  Somebody  said  "that  looks  like  Larry 
Smith."  They  hauled  Larry  Smith  into  a 
lineup,  and  the  girl  picked  him  out  of  the 
lineup  and  said  that's  the  man. 

Smith,  protesting  continually  his  inno- 
cence, asked  to  take  a  lie  test  That  may 
have  been  his  first  mistake.  He  flunked  the 
lie  test.  I  assumed  you'll  never  take  another 
lie  test. 

Larry  Smith.  No. 

Donahue.  O.K.  You  served  five  years  in 
prison,  and  what  turned  it  around  for  you? 

Smith.  A  Sergeant  Grayshock(?)  from 
Akron.  Ohio,  from  the  sheriff's  department 
reopened  the  case.  He  went  to  Texas  and 
got  confessions  from  a  husband  and  wife 
that  was  involved  in  the  slaying  and  they 
were  polygraphed.  They  both  passed  poly- 
graphs. He  got  two  more  people  to  confess 
to  their  involvement  in  it,  plus  the  guy  that 
did  the  murder  admitted  it  to  another  police 
officer,  and  they  got  me  a  new  trial. 

Donahue.  At  which  time  you  were  found 
innocent. 

Smith.  Yes. 

Donahue.  Did  you  get  any  money  for  serv- 
ing time?  Did  you  get  any  compensation? 

Smith.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars. 

Donahue.  And  your  wife  divorced  you 
while  you  were  in  prison.  Also  here  is  Larry 
Hicks,  who  in  1978  was  accused  of  a  double 
murder.  Telling  this  in  a  very  short  way, 
you  helped  two  men  load  furniture  in  a 
truck  for  transfer  to  another  residence.  You 
noticed  during  the  time  that  they  were 
drinking  and  there  was  some  conflict  be- 
tween the  two.  There  were  also  two  women 
standing  by  who  were  involved  with  these 
men.  You  helped  them  and  then  you  left. 
Apparently,  sometime  after  you  left,  the 
fight  ensued,  and  these  two  men  were 
stabbed  to  death. 

Larrv  Hicks.  Right. 

Donahue.  The  two  women  said  you  did  it. 

Hicks.  Right. 

Donahue.  Did  you  take  a  lie  test? 

Hicks.  Not  right  then.  I  took  one  later  on. 

Donahue.  How  did  you  do  on  the  lie  test? 

Hicks.  I  took  two  lie  detector  tests,  and  I 
beat  them  both. 

Donahue.  And  you  kept  saying  I  didn't  do 
this,  I  didn't  do  this? 

Hicks.  Right. 

Donahue.  And  they  said? 

Hicks.  That  I  did.  They  kept  saying  I  did 
do  it,  and  I  kept  saying  I  didn't  do  it. 

Donahue.  And  you  actually  went  to  death 
row,  did  you? 

Hicks.  Right. 

Donahue.  You  were  how  close  to  execu- 
tion. 

Hicks.  Two  weeks. 

Donahue.  Two  weeks?  What  happened? 

Hicks.  Well,  within  that  two  weeks,  J,S. 
Kembro.  he  called  me  back  to  the  county,  it 
was  Layte  County,  and  he  granted  me  a  new 
trial. 

Donahue.  And  in  that  second  trial,  you 
were  found? 

Hicks.  Not  guilty.  I  was  found— I  got  ac- 
quitted the  second  trial. 

Donahue.  Is  it  your  feeling  that  there  are 
other  guys  in  there  just  like  you  who  got 
railroaded? 

Hicks.  Oh,  yes,  definitely,  most  definitely. 

Donahue.  And  when  they  say  I'm  inno- 
cent, the  authority  looks  at'em  and  says 
that's  what  they  all  say. 

HicKS.  That's  what  the  authorities  say. 
"That  s  what  they  all  say." 

Donahue.  Isadore  Zimmerman,  in  1937, 
was  arrested  and  subsequently  convicted  by 
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a  New  York  City  police  officer.  And,  you 
served  how  many  years? 

Isadore  Zimmerman.  Twenty-four  years 
and  eight  months. 

Donahue.  You  were  how  old  at  the  time  of 
this  incident? 

Zimmerman.  Eighteen  years  old. 

Donahue.  And  you  didn't  do  it. 

Zimmerman.  I  didn't  kill  anybody.  The 
only  involvement  they  said  I  had  was  loan- 
ing a  gun  to  somebody.  I  had  the  incredibly 
bad  luck  to  find  two  characters— one  had 
loaned  his  coat  and  hat  to  someone  else.  I 
carried  the  hat  and  coat  from  one  to  the 
other,  forgot  the  entire  incident.  Two 
months  later,  well,  a  detective  was  killed  in 
a  holdup.  These  two  characters  remember- 
ing that  I  had  carried  his  hat  and  coat,  de- 
cided that  they  could  shift  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility on  my  shoulders,  that  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  for  them,  so  they  involved 
me  by  saying  there  was  a  gun  in  the  coat. 
Actually,  there  was  not,  but  they  locked  me 
in  the  Tombs  where  I  had  some  more  in- 
credibly bad  luck.  A  man  was  placed  in  the 
Tombs  with  me. 

Donahue.  The  Tombs  meaning  the  prison. 

Zimmerman.  Meaning  the  county  prison. 
And,  there,  he  had  been  the  victim  of  a 
brutal  beating.  I  nursed  him  and  took  care 
of  him  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Several 
months  later,  the  district  attorney  said  to 
me.  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  go  home.  I  says, 
sure.  I  want  to  go  home.  I  didn't  do  any- 
thing. He  says  I'm  convinced  of  that.  All  I 
want  you  to  do  is  testify  that  if  your  cell- 
mate had  any  bruises  on  his  body  that  you 
inflicted  them  during  your  fight.  I  said  I 
would  not  perjure  myself  for  him  or  anyone 
else.  Nineteen  years  later.  I  first  found  out 
that  the  district  attorney  had  brought  these 
witnesses  to  his  office  and  told  them  this  is 
'vhat  I  want  you  to  say  about  Isadore  Zim- 
merman. He  deliberately  framed  me,  and  I 
vound  up  on  death  row  for  nine  months, 
two  hours  away  from  my  date  of  execution, 
out  then  Governor  Lehman  commuted  my 
.sentence. 

Donahue.  Your  head  was  shaved? 

Zimmerman.  My  head  was  shaved.  My  leg 
was  shaved.  I  was  prepared  to  die.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  had  written  to  the  gover- 
nor, asking  him  to  die.  because  I  didn't  want 
to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  in  prison  for  a 
crime  I  never  committed. 

Donahue.  You  were— the  murder  hap- 
pened in  '37.  You  were  immediately  incarcer- 
ated. And.  you  were  freed  in  what  year.  Izzy? 

Zimmerman.  1962. 

Donahue.  What  was  it  that  resulted  in 
your  being  released? 

Zimmerman.  The  same  witnesses  now 
came  forth  and  didn't  perjure  themselves  at 
the  instigation  of  the  District  Attorney. 
They  finally  told  the  truth.  And,  mind  you, 
their  testimony  had  helped  send  four  men 
to  the  electric  chair. 

Donahue.  You're  also  kind  of  a  lobbyist 
now  in  a  way.  You're  your  own  political 
rabble  rowser.  What  are  you  doing? 

Zimmerman.  I  am  the  unofficial  spokes- 
man against  the  death  penalty. 

Donahue.  And  you  also  feel  that  the  state 
of  New  York  should  compensate  those  who 
were  wrongly  jailed,  is  that  right? 

Zimmerman.  Yes,  especially  me,  because  I 
did  twenty-five  years  for  a  crime  I  never 
conunitted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  a  bill 
up  now,  and  I'd  like  some  of  your  viewers  to 
write  to  the  Governor  if  they  feel  that  I  was 
wrongfully  imprisoned.  All  they  have  to  say 
is  that  they're  in  favor  of  it. 

Donahue.  Some  kind  of  compensation  for 
those  who  are  wrongly  convicted. 

Zimmerman.  Yes. 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  June  1, 
1983,  headlined  "$1  Million  Is  Award- 
ed To  Man  Wrongly  Imprisoned  24 
Years"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

$1  Million  is  Awarded  to  Man  Wrongly 
Imprisoned  24  Years 

(By  E.  R.  Shipp) 

A  Queens  man  who  spent  24  years  in  New 
York  prisons  for  a  murder  state  officials 
have  since  conceded  he  did  not  commit  was 
awarded  $1  million  in  compensation  yester- 
day by  the  State  Court  of  Claims. 

But  the  man,  Isidore  Zimmerman,  who 
came  within  hours  in  1939  of  being  execut- 
ed, said  he  was  "very  unhappy"  that  the 
judge.  Joseph  Modugno,  rejected  his  claim 
for  $10  million. 

"I  should  have  gotten  much  more  because 
what  I  sacrificed  can  never  be  replaced," 
said  Mr.  Zimmerman,  a  66-year-old  retired 
doorman. 

NO  CAREER  AND  NO  CHILDREN 

He  said  that  several  members  of  his 
family  had  died  before  he  was  able  to  clear 
his  name,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
pursue  a  career,  that  his  health  had  suf- 
fered and  that  he  had  had  no  children. 

In  a  10-page  decision.  Judge  Modugno 
noted  that  Mr.  Zimmerman  "testified  in 
detail  as  to  his  sufferings,  his  s?vere  beat- 
ings and  long  periods  of  solitary  confine- 
ment in  "strip  cells"  where  he  wa-s  kept  on  a 
diet  of  bread  and  water  in  a  room  with  limit- 
ed sleeping  and  toilet  facilities. ' 

The  judge  concluded:  Based  on  all  the 
evidence  in  the  record  and  120  exhibits,  the 
court  has  determined  that  an  award  in  the 
sum  of  $1  million  would  be  fair  and  reasona- 
ble." 

This,  he  said,  is  sufficient  to  cover  all 
claims,  "including  loss  of  earnings,  medical 
expenses,  loss  of  liberty  and  civil  rights,  loss 
of  reputation  and  mental  anguish." 

Both  Mr.  Zimmerman  and  the  state  gave 
indications  that  there  might  not  be  an 
appeal.  The  two  sides  have  30  days  to 
decide. 

Mr.  Zimmerman's  lawyer.  Alfred  Fabri- 
cant, noted  that  if  he  appealed,  there  was 
the  chance  the  award  would  be  reduced.  Mr. 
Zimmerman,  who  is  in  poor  health,  also  in- 
dicated he  needed  money  now, 

"I  have  no  means  to  live  on  anymore,"  he 
said. 

David  M.  Fishlow,  a  spokesman  for  Attor- 
ney General  Robert  Abrams.  pointed  out 
that  Mr.  Abrams  had  pushed  for  the  legisla- 
tion that  made  it  possible  for  Mr.  Zimmer- 
man to  sue  the  state. 

"The  only  issue  was  the  amount  of  the 
state's  liability,"  Mr.  Fishlow  said.  "He 
asked  for  $10  million.  Attorney  General 
Abrams,  on  behalf  of  the  state,  felt  that  was 
excessive." 

In  1937,  Mr.  Zimmerman,  then  20,  was  one 
of  seven  young  men  charged  with  taking 
part  in  the  robbery  of  a  Lower  East  Side  res- 
taurant during  which  a  police  officer  was 
killed.  Convicted  of  first-degree  murder,  he 
spent  nine  months  on  death  row.  Two  hours 
before  he  was  scheduled  to  be  executed, 
Gov.  Herbert  H.  Lehman  commuted  the  sen- 
tence to  life  in  prison. 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
19,  1977,  Governor  Dukakis  of  Massa- 
chusetts: 

Declaring  that  the  "stigma  and  disgrace" 
attached  by  history  to  the  names  of  Nicola 
Sacco  and  Bartolomeo  Vanzetti,  their  fami- 
lies, and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts should  be  "forevermore  removed." 

Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  executed  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
murders  of  two  men  nearly  a  half  a 
century  before  Governor  Dukakis  de- 
clared them  to  be  victims  of  an  error 
of  justice.  Governor  Dukakis  pro- 
claimed that  the  miscarriage  of  justice 
had  occurred  when  Sacco  and  Vanzetti 
were  executed.  Their  trial  was,  in  his 
words,  "permeated  by  prejudice 
against  foreigners  and  hostility  toward 
unorthodox  views." 

The  belief  that  Sacco  and  Vanzetti 
were  innocent  is  held  by  many  because 
of  the  use  of  misleading  evidence 
during  the  trial  and  the  prosecution's 
failure  to  present  exculpatory  evi- 
dence. The  judge  who  presided  over 
the  trial  openly  displayed  biased  opin- 
ions concerning  the  case  and  the  pros- 
ecutor played  upon  the  jurors'  preju- 
dices and  emotions,  and  his  repeated 
calls  for  patriotism. 

In  his  report  on  Sacco  and  Vanzetti. 
a  number  of  abuses  were  identified  by 
Governor  Dukakis,  including  making 
use  of  false  evidence,  making  use  of 
unfair  and  misleading  evidence,  with- 
holding exculpatory  evidence,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  jury's  orejudices  and 
biases. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  in  part  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  today  take 
pride  in  the  strength  and  vitality  of  their 
governmental  institutions,  particularly  in 
the  high  quality  of  their  legal  systems:  and 

They  recognize  that  all  human  institu- 
tions are  imperfect,  that  the  possibility  of 
injustice  is  ever-present,  and  that  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  fault,  combined  with  a  re- 
solve to  do  better,  are  signs  of  strength  in  a 
free  society:  and 

The  trial  and  execution  of  Sacco  and  Van- 
zetti should  serve  to  remind  all  civilized 
people  of  the  constant  need  to  guard  against 
our  susceptibility  to  prejudice,  our  intoler- 
ance of  unorthodox  ideas,  and  our  failure  to 
defend  the  rights  of  persons  who  are  looked 
upon  as  strangers  in  our  midst. 

Mr,  President,  it  took  nearly  a  half 
century  for  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts to  rectify  the  wrong  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  case. 
I  suspect  that  more  often  than  not, 
these  errors  are  never  revealed  or  are 
never  recognized  by  the  State.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  it  is  difficult 
to  exonerate  defendants  in  such  cases. 
First,  since  the  person  is  dead,  the  in- 
centive to  rectify  the  wrong  is  almost 
nil.  Unless  a  family  member,  dedicated 
attorney,  or  some  other  person  takes 
up  the  cause,  the  question  of  guilt  dies 
with  the  accused. 

In  addition,  even  where  there  is  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  an  error  of  justice, 
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it  is  difficult  for  the  State  to  admit 
that  an  error  has  been  made  which  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  an  innocent 
person.  The  mistake  is  very  often  the 
result  of  an  overzealous  prosecutor  as 
in  the  case  of  Isadore  Zimmerman,  or 
blatant  prejudice  against  the  defend- 
ant, as  in  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case. 
Also,  very  few  lawyers  want  to  do  the 
investigative  work  which  is  necessary 
to  prove  one's  iruiocence. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most 
moving  statements  relative  to  the 
death  penalty  by  a  condemned  man  is 
a  fairly  well-known  statement  of  Bar- 
tolomeo  Vanzetti,  which  he  gave 
shortly  before  he  was  executed  for  a 
crime  of  which  the  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts said  he  was  unjustly  con- 
victed. He  said  in  those  moments 
before  he  was  executed: 

Yes.  What  I  say  is  that  I  am  innocent,  not 
only  of  the  Braintree  crime,  but  also  of  the 
Bridgewater  crime.  That  I  am  not  only  inno- 
cent of  these  two  crimes,  but  in  all  my  life  I 
have  never  stole  and  I  have  never  killed  and 
I  have  never  spilled  blood.  That  is  what  I 
want  to  say.  And  it  is  not  all.  Not  ooly  am  I 
innocent  of  these  two  crimes,  not  only  in  all 
my  life  I  have  never  stole,  never  killed, 
never  spilled  blood,  but  I  have  struggled  all 
my  life,  since  I  began  to  reason,  to  eliminate 
crime  from  the  earth. 

Everybody  that  knows  these  two  arms 
knows  very  well  that  I  did  not  need  to  go  in 
between  the  street  and  kill  a  man  to  take 
the  money.  I  can  live  with  my  two  arms  and 
live  well.  But  besides  that.  I  can  live  even 
without  work  with  my  arm  for  other  people. 
I  have  had  plenty  of  chance  to  live  inde- 
pendently and  to  live  what  the  world  con- 
ceives to  be  a  higher  life  than  not  to  gain 
our  bread  with  the  sweat  of  our  brow. 

My  father  in  Italy  is  in  a  good  condition.  I 
could  have  come  back  in  Italy  and  he  would 
have  welcomed  me  every  time  with  open 
arms.  Even  if  I  come  back  there  with  not  a 
cent  in  my  pocket,  my  father  could  have 
give  me  a  possession,  not  to  work  but  to 
make  business,  or  to  oversee  upon  the  land 
that  he  owtts.  He  has  wrote  me  many  letters 
in  that  sense,  and  other  well  to  do  relatives 
have  wrote  me  many  letters  in  that  sense 
that  I  can  produce. 

Well,  it  may  be  a  boast.  My  father  and  my 
uncle  can  boast  themselves  and  say  things 
that  people  may  not  be  compelled  to  be- 
lieve. People  may  say  they  may  be  poor 
when  I  say  that  they  are  to  consider  to  give 
me  a  position  every  time  that  I  want  to 
settle  down  and  form  a  family  and  start  a 
settled  life.  Well,  but  there  are  people 
mayt>e  in  this  same  court  that  could  testify 
to  what  I  have  say  and  what  my  father  and 
my  uncle  have  say  to  me  is  not  a  lie.  that 
really  they  have  the  means  to  give  me  posi- 
tion every  time  that  I  want. 

Well,  I  want  to  reach  a  little  farther,  and 
it  is  this,— that  not  only  have  I  not  l)een 
trying  to  steal  in  Bridgewater.  not  only  have 
I  not  been  in  Braintree  to  steal  and  kill  and 
have  never  steal  or  kill  or  spilt  blood  in  my 
life,  not  only  have  I  struggled  hard  against 
crimes,  but  I  have  refused  myself  the  com- 
modity or  glory  of  life,  the  pride  of  life  of  a 
good  position,  because  in  my  consideration 
it  is  not  right  to  exploit  man.  I  have  refused 
to  go  in  business  because  I  understand  that 
business  is  a  speculation  on  profit  upon  cer- 
tain people  that  must  depend  upon  the  busi- 
ness man.  and  I  do  not  consider  that  that  is 
right  and  therefore  I  refuse  to  do  that. 


Now,  I  should  say  that  I  am  not  only  inno- 
cent of  all  these  things,  not  only  have  I 
never  committed  a  real  crime  in  my  life— 
though  some  sins  but  not  crimes— not  only 
have  I  struggled  all  my  life  to  eliminate 
crimes,  the  crimes  that  the  official  law  and 
the  official  moral  condemns,  but  also  the 
crime  that  the  official  moral  and  the  official 
law  sanctions  and  sanctifies,— the  exploita- 
tion and  the  oppression  of  the  man  by  the 
man.  and  if  there  is  a  reason  why  I  am  here 
as  a  guilty  man.  if  there  is  a  reason  why  you 
in  a  few  minutes  can  doom  me.  it  is  this 
reason  and  none  else. 

I  beg  your  pardon.  (Referring  to  paper.) 
There  is  the  more  good  man  I  ever  cast  my 
eyes  upon  since  I  lived,  a  man  that  will  last 
and  will  grow  always  more  near  and  more 
dear  to  the  people,  as  far  as  into  the  heart 
of  the  people,  so  long  as  admiration  for 
goodness  and  for  sacrifice  will  last.  I  mean 
Eugene  Debs.  I  will  say  that  even  a  dog  that 
killed  the  chickens  would  not  have  found  an 
American  jury  to  convict  it  with  the  proof 
that  the  Commonwealth  produced  against 
us.  That  man  was  not  with  me  in  Plymouth 
or  with  Sacco  where  he  was  on  the  day  of 
the  crime.  You  can  say  that  it  is  arbitrary, 
what  we  are  saying,  that  he  is  good  and  he 
applied  to  the  other  his  own  goodness,  that 
he  is  incapable  of  crime,  and  he  believed 
that  everybody  is  incapable  of  crime. 

Well,  it  may  be  like  that  but  it  is  not,  it 
could  be  like  that  but  it  is  not,  and  that  man 
has  a  real  experience  of  court,  of  prison  and 
of  jury.  Just  because  he  want  the  world  a 
little  l)etter  he  was  persecuted  and  slan- 
dered from  his  boyhood  to  his  old  age.  and 
indeed  he  was  murdered  by  the  prison.  He 
know,  and  not  only  he  but  every  man  of  un- 
derstanding in  the  world,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  also  in  the  other  countries,  men 
that  we  have  provided  a  certain  amount  of  a 
record  of  the  times,  they  all  still  stick  with 
us.  the  flower  of  mankind  of  Europe,  the 
better  writers,  the  greatest  thinkers  of 
Europe,  have  pleaded  in  our  favor.  The  sci- 
entists, the  greatest  scientists,  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  Europe,  have  pleaded  in  our 
favor.  The  people  of  foreign  nations  have 
pleaded  in  our  favor. 

Is  it  possible  that  only  a  few  on  the  jury, 
only  two  or  three  men.  who  would  condemn 
their  mother  for  worldly  honor  and  for 
earthly  fortune:  is  it  possible  that  they  are 
right  against  what  the  world,  the  whole 
world  has  say  it  is  wrong  and  that  I  know 
that  it  is  wrong?  If  there  is  one  that  I 
should  know  it,  if  it  is  right  or  if  it  is  wrong, 
it  is  I  and  this  man.  You  see  it  is  seven  years 
that  we  are  in  jail.  What  we  have  suffered 
during  these  seven  years  no  human  tongue 
can  say,  and  yet  you  see  me  before  you.  not 
trembling,  you  see  me  looking  you  in  your 
eyes  straight,  not  blushing,  nor  changing 
color,  not  ashamed  or  in  fear. 

Mr.  President,  we  took  the  life  of 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti  many  years  ago.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  from  the  office  of  Governor 
Dukakis,  dated  July  19,  1977,  relative 
to  that  execution,  as  well  as  a  procla- 
mation of  Governor  Dukaki.<;  of  the 
same  date,  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Prom  thb  OmcE  op  Govtrwor  Dukakis 

Declaring  that  the  "stigma  and  disgrace" 
attached  by  history  to  the  names  of  Nicola 
Sacco  and  Bartolomeo  Vanzetti,  their  fami- 


lies, and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts should  be  "forever  removed,  "  Gover- 
nor Michael  Dukakis  Tuesday  issued  a  proc- 
lamation marking  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti's  death  by  execution. 

At  noontime  State  House  ceremonies  at- 
tended by  the  grandson  of  Nicola  Sacco,  the 
Governor  proclaimed  August  23,  1977, 
"Nicola  Sacco  and  Bartolomeo  Vanzetti  Me- 
morial Day"  and  called  on  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  to  guard  against  "the  forces 
of  intolerance,  fear,  and  hatred."  which  he 
said  clouded  the  atmosphere  of  their  indict- 
ment, trial  and  appeals. 

After  signing  the  proclamation  In  the 
Senate  Chambers,  Governor  Dukakis  pre- 
sented copies  printed  in  English  and  Italian 
to  Spencer  Sacco,  a  grandson  of  Nicola 
Sacco,  and  Franco  di  Bruno.  Italian  Consul- 
General  in  Boston,  who  appeared  on  behalf 
of  Bartolomeo  Vanzetti's  sister,  Vincenzina 
Vanzetti  of  Cuneo,  Italy. 

"Sacco  and  Vanzetti  would  not  have 
wanted  to  be  pardoned,  even  it  it  were  possi- 
ble for  me  to  do  so,"  the  Governor  said,  "for 
they  maintained  their  innocence  to  the  end. 
They  asked  not  for  mercy  or  forgiveness, 
but  for  justice." 

"The  Sacco-Vanzetti  case  has  caused  years 
of  agony  for  their  families  and  for  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  came  to  their  defense. 
Today's  proclamation  will  not  wipe  out  their 
pain,  nor  is  it  meant  to  help  us  forget  their 
cause.  What  it  will  do,  I  hope,  is  say  to  the 
world  that  an  injustice  was  done— an  injus- 
tice we  must  never  repeat.  "  the  Governor 
continued. 

Nicola  Sacco.  a  shoemaker,  and  Bartolo- 
meo Vanzetti.  a  fish  peddler,  were  avowed 
Anarchists  who  were  accused  of  murdering 
Alessandro  Berardelli  and  Frederick  Par- 
menter  on  April  15,  1920,  during  a  $15,677 
payroll  robbery  in  South  Braintree,  Massa- 
chusetts. They  were  found  guilty  on  July  14, 
1921,  following  a  six-week  trial.  After  six 
years  of  unsuccessful  appeals,  during  which 
the  confession  of  Celestino  Madeiros  exon- 
erating Sacco  and  Vanzetti  of  the  South 
Braintree  murders  was  rejected  by  the 
court,  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  sentenced  to 
death.  Governor  Alvin  T.  Fuller  ordered  a 
review  of  the  case  by  a  special  three- 
member  advisory  committee.  Based  in  part 
on  the  committee's  findings.  Governor 
Fuller  denied  clemency  and  on  August  23. 
1927,  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  executed  at 
Boston's  Charlestown  Prison. 

In  his  proclamation.  Governor  Dukakis 
states  that  "the  atmosphere  of  their  trial 
and  appeals  was  permeated  by  prejudice 
against  foreigners  and  hostility  toward  un- 
orthodox political  views,"  and  that  "the 
conduct  of  many  officials  involved  in  the 
case  shed  serious  doubts  on  their  willingness 
and  ability  to  conduct  the  prosecution  and 
trial  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  fairly  and  impar- 
tially." 

A  memorandum  on  the  case  prepared  by 
the  Governor's  Legal  Office  cites  a  number 
of  abuses  by  the  prosecution,  including 
"making  use  of  false  evidence,  making  use 
of  unfair  and  misleading  evidence,  withhold- 
ing exculpatory  evidence,  and  appealing  to 
the  jury's  prejudice  and  biases."  Similar 
charges  of  prejudicial  behavior  have  been 
made  against  the  trial  judge. 

The  proclamation  points  out  that  Massa- 
chusetts law  at  that  time  limited  the  possi- 
bility of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  being  given  a 
new  trial.  Until  a  1939  change  in  state  law, 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
could  order  a  new  trial  only  when  the  ver- 
dict was  contrary  to  the  law.  With  passage 
of  Chapter  341  of  the  Acts  of  1939,  as  a 


direct  result  of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case,  the 
state's  highest  court  was  empowered  to 
order  a  new  trial  when  the  verdict  went 
against  the  weight  of  evidence  or  was  con- 
tradicted by  newly  discovered  evidence,  or 
"for  any  other  reason  that  justice  may  re- 
quire." 

Speaking  at  the  proclamation  signing. 
Governor  Dukakis  stated,  "We  are  not  here 
to  determine  whether  these  men  were  guilty 
or  innocent.  We  are  here  to  say  that  the 
high  standards  of  justice  which  we  in  Mas- 
sachusetts take  such  pride  in,  failed  Nicola 
Sacco  and  Bartolomeo  Vanzetti,  and  as  the 
proclamation  states,  to  remind  all  civilized 
people  of  the  constant  need  to  guard  against 
our  susceptibility  to  prejudice,  our  intoler- 
ance of  unorthodox  ideas,  and  our  failure  to 
defend  the  rights  of  persons  who  are  looked 
upon  as  strangers  in  our  midst.'  " 

Proclaiming  August  23,  1977,  "Nicola 
Sacco  and  Bartolomeo  Vanzetti  Memorial 
Day",  the  Governor  declared  that  ""the 
stigma  and  disgrace  should  be  forever  re- 
moved from  the  names  of  Nicola  Sacco  and 
Bartolomeo  Vanzetti,  from  their  families 
and  descendants,  and  so,  from  the  name  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Accepting  the  proclamation  on  behalf  of 
the  Sacco  family,  Spencer  Sacco  thanked 
the  Governor  "personally  for  taking  the  ini- 
tiative to  correct  an  injustice  that  has  been 
with  us  for  fifty  years.  We.  the  family,  wish 
to  accept  this  proclamation  on  behalf  of  all 
those  who  have  witnessed  or  been  victims  of 
similar  injustices." 

On  July  14th,  Mr.  Sacco  flew  to  Italy  to 
present  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  to  Vin- 
cenzina Vanzetti.  In  a  letter  to  the  Gover- 
nor, Bartolomeo  Vanzetti's  only  surviving 
sister  thanks  the  Governor  on  behalf  of  her 
brother  Ettore  and  herself  ""for  the  happy 
outcome  of  this  cause  which  is  so  close  to 
my  heart  and  for  which  I  have  been  work- 
ing so  many  decades." 

She  continues:  "I  have  lived  for  so  many 
years  with  the  hope  of  seeing  the  issuing  of 
such  a  document.  I  thank  you  not  only  for 
myself  and  my  family  but  also  on  behalf  of 
all  who  in  Italy  and  throughout  the  world 
have  worked  and  are  still  working  for  this 
cause." 

Also  participating  in  the  proclamation 
ceremonies  were  Massachusetts  Secretary  of 
State  Paul  Guzzi,  who  co-signed  the  procla- 
mation for  the  Commonwealth,  and  Suffolk 
University  Professor  of  Law,  Alexander  J. 
Cella,  who  made  opening  remarks. 

A  F»ROCLAMATION— 1977 

Whereas,  a  half  century  ago  next  month, 
Nicola  Sacco  and  Bartolomeo  Vanzetti  were 
executed  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts after  being  indicted,  tried,  and 
found  guilty  of  murdering  Alessandro  Ber- 
ardelli and  Frederick  A.  Parmenter;  and 

Whereas,  Nicola  Sacco  and  Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti  were  Italian  immigrants  who  lived 
and  worked  in  Massachusetts  while  openly 
professing  their  beliefs  in  the  doctrines  of 
anarchism;  and 

Whereas,  the  atmosphere  of  their  trial 
and  appeals  was  permeated  by  prejudice 
against  foreigners  and  hostility  toward  un- 
orthodox political  views:  and 

Whereas,  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  offi- 
cials involved  in  the  case  shed  serious  doubt 
on  their  willingness  and  ability  to  conduct 
the  prosecution  and  trial  of  Sacco  and  Van- 
zetti fairly  and  impartially:  and 

Whereas,  the  limited  scope  of  appellate 
review  then  in  effect  did  not  allow  a  new 
trial  to  be  ordered  based  on  the  prejudicial 
effect  of  the  proceedings  as  a  whole:  and 


Whereas,  this  situation  was  later  rectified 
as  a  direct  result  of  their  case  by  the  adop- 
tion of  Chapter  341  of  the  Acte  of  1939, 
which  permitted  the  Massachusetts  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  to  order  a  new  trial 
not  merely  because  the  verdict  was  contrary 
to  the  law,  but  also  if  is  was  against  the 
weight  of  the  evidence,  contradicted  by 
newly  discovered  evidence,  or  "for  any  other 
reason  than  justice  may  require":  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
today  take  pride  in  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  their  governmental  institutions,  particu- 
larly in  the  high  quality  of  their  legal 
system;  and 

Whereas,  they  recognize  that  all  human 
institutions  are  imperfect,  that  the  possibili- 
ty of  injustice  is  ever-present,  and  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  fault,  combined  with  a 
resolve  to  do  better,  are  signs  of  strength  in 
a  free  society:  and 

Whereas,  the  trial  and  execution  of  Sacco 
and  Vanzetti  should  serve  to  remind  all  civ- 
ilized people  of  the  constant  need  to  guard 
against  our  susceptibility  to  prejudice,  our 
intolerance  of  unorthodox  ideas,  and  our 
failure  to  defend  the  rights  of  persons  who 
are  looked  upon  as  strangers  in  our  midst: 
and 

Whereas,  simple  decency  and  compassion, 
as  well  as  respect  for  truth  and  an  enduring 
commitment  to  our  nation's  highest  ideals, 
require  that  the  fate  of  Nicola  Sacco  and 
Bartolomeo  Vanzetti  be  pondered  by  all  who 
cherish  tolerance,  justice  and  human  under- 
standing; and 

Whereas,  Tuesday,  August  23,  1977,  will 
mark  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Nicola  Sacco  and  Bartolomeo  Van- 
zetti by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts: 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Michael  S.  Dukakis, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, by  virtue  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  me  as  Supreme  Executive  Mag- 
istrate by  the  Constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  and  by  all  other 
authority  vested  in  me.  do  hereby  proclaim 
Tuesday,  August  23,  1977,  "NICOLA 
SACCO  AND  BARTOLOMEO  VANZETTI 
MEMORIAL  DAY";  and  declare,  further, 
that  any  stigma  and  disgrace  should  be  for- 
ever removed  from  the  names  of  Nicola 
Sacco  and  Bartolomeo  Vanzetti,  from  the 
names  of  their  families  and  descendants, 
and  so,  from  the  name  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  and  I  hereby  call 
upon  all  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to 
pause  in  their  daily  endeavors  to  reflect 
upon  these  tragic  events,  and  draw  from 
their  historic  lessons  the  resolve  to  prevent 
the  forces  of  intolerance,  fear,  and  hatred 
from  ever  again  uniting  to  overcome  the  ra- 
tionality, wisdom,  and  fairness  to  which  our 
legal  system  aspires. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  like  my  own  State 
of  Michigan,  has  had  a  number  of 
cases  where  innocent  persons  have 
been  victims  of  an  imperfect  judicial 
system.  On  March  22.  1982.  Mr.  Mark 
Grodin,  assistant  professor  of  law  at 
the  New  England  School  of  Law  testi- 
fied before  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture on  miscarriages  of  justice  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  His  testimony 
read: 

I  have  conducted  research  into  several 
cases  in  Massachusetts  in  which  persons 
were  put  to  death  or  condemned  to  die  and 
in  which  there  later  developed  evidence 
clearing  them  of  the  crime  charged  or  at 


least  raising  very  serious  doubts  about  their 
guilt.  These  cases  remind  us  of  the  fallibili- 
ty of  our  criminal  justice  system  even  when 
making  a  decision  as  momentous  as  impos- 
ing the  death  sanctions. 

The  number  of  these  cases  Bind  the  pat- 
terns that  emerge  from  them  provide  us 
with  very  little  confidence  that  restoration 
of  the  death  penalty  will  not  result  again  in 
the  killing  of  innocent  persons  by  the  com- 
monwealth. 

(During  Mr.  Levin's  remarks  the  fol- 
lowing occurred: ) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Pennsylva- 
nia without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor  and  without  this  being  counted 
as  my  first  speech  in  toto  under  the 
two-speech  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grassley).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  ^* 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan.  Mr.  Levin,  for  yielding  this 
time  to  permit  me  to  speak  on  S.  1765 
and  to  state  my  reasons  for  supporting 
and  being  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

There  is  no  more  difficult  question, 
either  philosophically  or  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  than  the  issue  of 
the  death  penalty.  It  is  obviously  diffi- 
cult under  any  circumstance  for  socie- 
ty to  exact  capital  punishment.  But  it 
is  my  judgment,  based  upon  experi- 
ence as  a  prosecuting  attorney  and  as 
a  defense  attorney  and  as  an  observer 
of  the  criminal  justice  system,  that 
the  death  penalty  is  warranted  in  a 
limited  number  of  cases. 

My  conclusion  stems  from  my  expe- 
rience and  judgment  that  capital  pun- 
ishment is.  in  fact,  a  deterrent.  If  the 
death  penalty  is  invoked  in  a  limited 
number  of  cases,  it  can  have  a  substan- 
tial effect  on  decreasing  criminal  con- 
duct, decreasing  murder,  and  decreas- 
ing other  crimes  of  violence  which  are 
likely  to  lead  to  murder. 

One  case  is  illustrative  of  many  I 
have  seen.  That  involved  an  incident 
in  the  late  1950's  with  three  young 
men  by  the  names  of  Williams,  Cater, 
and  Rivers,  a  celebrated  murder  case 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Williams 
was  the  ringleader,  a  young  man  of  19; 
Cater  was  18.  and  Rivers  was  17. 
Rivers  had  been  selected  to  join  in  the 
planned  robbery  because  he  had  no 
prior  record.  His  fingerprints  were, 
therefore,  not  on  file  and  he  could 
open  the  drugstore  door  as  plarmed 
without  leaving  his  prints  as  a  source 
of  detection. 

Williams,  the  oldest  of  the  group, 
had  a  revolver  and  brandished  it  as 
they  talked  about  planning  a  drug- 
store robbery.  Cater  and  Rivers  re- 
fused to  go  along  with  Williams  if  he 
took  the  revolver  because,  as  later  dis- 
closed in  their  confessions.  Cater  and 
Rivers  were  concerned  that  if  a  revolv- 
er were  taken  on  the  robbery  someone 
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might  be  killed  and  they  might  get  the 
death  penalty. 

These  facts  were  set  forth  at  length 
when  the  men  confessed  after  the 
fact.  Those  confessions  are  on  record 
with  the  prothonotary.  and  the 
records  are  preserved  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

When  Williams  saw  that  Cater  and 
Rivers  refused  to  go  along  with  the  re- 
volver, he  said  he  would  leave  the  re- 
volver behind  and  slammed  the  door 
shut  with  the  revolver  behind  it.  Cater 
and  Rivers  then  rose  to  leave  and.  un- 
beknownst to  them,  Williams  took  the 
revolver  from  behind  the  door. 

Cater  and  Rivers  were  men  with 
marginal  IQs.  but  they  were  con- 
cerned that  a  weapon  should  not  be 
taken  lest  someone  be  killed  and  they 
face  the  possibility  of  the  death  penal- 
ty. 

But  unbeknownst  to  Cater  and 
Rivers.  Williams  did  take  the  gun 
along.  They  moved  to  a  drugstore  in 
north  Philadelphia.  The  proprietor  re- 
sisted. Williams  drew  the  revolver  and 
shot  and  killed  him,  a  classic  felony 
murder  resulting  from  the  robbery. 

Williams  ultimately  was  executed 
for  the  offense.  Cater  and  Rivers  v.ere 
sentenced  to  death,  but  their  offense 
was  ultimately  commuted  because 
they,  in  fact,  did  not  know  that  the 
gun  was  to  be  used.  Although  equally 
guilty  as  a  matter  of  law.  they  did  not 
receive  the  death  penalty  as  discretion 
was  used. 

That  case  is  illustrative,  in  my  judg- 
ment, of  how  two  young  men  who 
were  prepared  to  be  robbers,  even  men 
with  marginal  I.Q.'s  and  very  little  by 
way  of  educational  background,  were 
unwilling  to  participate  in  a  robbery  if 
a  weapon  were  to  be  used  which  might 
result  in  a  killing  and  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  on  them. 

I  have  heard  from  professional  bur- 
glars that  they  will  not  carry  weapons 
in  the  course  of  their  burglaries  be- 
cause they  are  apprehensive  of  a  scuf- 
fle, apprehensive  of  resistance,  and  ap- 
prehensive that  they  may  use  the 
weapon  and  face  the  possibility  of  the 
death  penalty  in  the  jurisdictions 
where  capital  punishment  is  imposed. 

In  I960.  1961.  and  1962,  when  I  held 
the  position  as  assistant  district  attor- 
ney in  Philadelphia,  as  chief  of  the 
Appeals.  Pardon,  and  Parole  Division. 
It  was  my  responsibility  to  interview 
applicants  for  pardons.  During  the 
course  of  those  interviews.  I  had  the 
responsibility  to  talk  to  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  who  were  in  jail  who 
were  applying  for  pardons.  They  dis- 
cussed the  background  of  their  own 
particular  crime,  their  own  mental  at- 
titudes, and  their  own  outlooks. 

During  the  course  of  those  inter- 
views, and  during  the  course  of  inter- 
viewing inmates  in  Pennsylvania  pris- 
ons over  the  8  years  that  I  was  district 
attorney  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  made  frequent  visits  to  the  pris- 
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ons.  I  learned  that  the  people  In  those 
penal  institutions  were  very  aware, 
very  knowledgeable,  very  concerned 
about  the  potential  penalties.  They 
very  much  take  into  accout  the  pres- 
ence of  the  death  penalty  if  they  in 
fact  are  Involved  in  the  commission  of 
a  crime  which  may  result  in  someone's 
death. 

I  realize  that  the  statistics  on  wheth- 
er capital  punishment  is  a  deterrrent 
go  both  ways.  But  the  judgments 
which  I  have  had  in  the  course  of 
some  sutwtantial  experience  in  the 
field  have  convinced  me  that  capital 
punishment  is,  in  fact,  a  deterrent. 

In  my  judgment,  the  death  penalty 
ought  to  be  imposed  in  only  the  most 
extraordinary  cases.  On  an  average  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  there  were 
some  500  homicides,  and  our  rule  was 
that  the  district  attorney  himself  had 
to  make  the  decision  to  seek  the  death 
penalty.  That  was  a  rule  long  before  I 
became  district  attorney  in  Philadel- 
phia. Those  analyses  were  very  careful 
and  painstaking.  There  were  only  two 
or  three  or  perhaps  four  cases  a  year 
where  the  death  penalty  was  recom- 
mended. Of  course,  that  was  only  the 
prosecutor's  recommendation.  The 
matter  had  to  be  presented  to  the 
court,  juries  had  to  be  convinced,  and 
the  juries  ultimately  had  to  impose 
the  death  penalty.  And  it  was  done  in 
a  very  limited  number  of  cases. 

But  it  is  my  judgment  that  the  avail- 
ability of  the  death  penalty  was.  in 
fact,  a  significant  deterrent  to  those 
who  would  rob  or  rape  or  murder  or 
where  murder  was  a  possible  or  proba- 
ble consequence  of  the  commission  of 
a  felony.  On  consideration  of  which 
cases  merited  the  death  penalty,  there 
are  some  horrendous  examples— those 
with  hardness  of  heart,  with  the  most 
reprehensible  of  all  kinds  of  conduct, 
with  bad  records— where  the  death 
penalty  was  appropriate. 

The  imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
has  achieved  very  substantial  refine- 
ment during  the  course  of  the  past  10 
years  in  the  United  States.  During 
most  of  that  time,  the  death  penalty 
was  not  imposed  at  all  or  on  a  very 
limited  basis.  Since  1962  no  death  pen- 
alty has  been  carried  out  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. During  a  period  from  1967  to  1977, 
there  was  very  possibly  no  death  pen- 
alty carried  out  anywhere. 

Evolving  in  the  late  1950s,  there  has 
been  a  practice  of  a  split  verdict, 
which  provided  substantial  protection 
for  those  accused  of  murder.  It  was 
the  case,  as  a  general  practice  in  the 
United  States,  that  a  person's  prior 
record  was  considered  at  the  time  the 
jury  came  to  a  conclusion  on  inno- 
cence or  guilt,  as  illustrated  by  a 
famous  case  in  Pennsylvania.  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  against 
Anthony  Scolari.  Scolari  was  charged 
with  robbery  and  murder  and,  during 
the  trial,  the  jury  heard  evidence  of  25 
prior  robberies  on  the  part  of  Scolari. 


The  jury  was  instructed  that  they 
were  not  to  consider  the  25  prior  rob- 
beries until  they  had  determined  that 
Scolari  was  in  fact  guilty  of  the  rob- 
bery at  issue.  Then,  and  only  then, 
would  they  be  permitted  to  consider 
his  prior  record  on  the  question  of  the 
penalty,  whether  Scolari  would  have 
life  imprisonment  or  death  in  the  elec- 
tric chair. 

That  so-called  prior  record  rule  in 
Pennsylvania  was  admittedly  unfair, 
and  Pennsylvania  adopted  the  system 
of  split  verdict.  This  required  that 
there  first  be  a  trial  to  determine  guilt 
and  only  after  guilt  was  determined 
would  there  then  be  a  submission  of 
the  defendant's  prior  record  to  the 
jury  so  that  a  conclusion  might  be 
reached  on  the  appropriate  kind  of 
penalty. 

In  the  landmark  decision  of  Purman 
against  Georgia,  handed  down  in  1972, 
the    Supreme    Court    of    the    United 
States    declared    capital    punishment 
unconstitutional  because  it  was  not  ra- 
tionally enforced.  Following  that  Su- 
preme   Court    decision,    there    were 
modifications   in  death   penalty   stat- 
utes across  the  country.  I  participated 
in  the  Commission  To  Consider  Reim- 
position  of   the  Death   Penalty.  The 
commission  held  hearings  all  over  the 
Commonwealth   of  Pennsylvania  and 
reaffirmed    the    use   of    the    penalty, 
using    aggravating    or    .Tiitigating   cir- 
cumstances, in  conformity  with  the  de- 
cision. The  mitigating  factors  .set  forth 
in  S.  1765  are  a  recognition  that  the 
jury    should    have    before    it    factors 
which  would  lead  it  away   from  the 
death  penalty,  as,  for  example:  Where 
the  defendant  was  18  years  of  age  or 
less  at  the  time  of  the  offense:  where 
the  defendants  mental  capacity  was 
significantly    impaired,   although    the 
impairment  was  not  such  as  to  consti- 
tute a  defense  to  prosecution;  or  where 
the  defendant  was  under  unusual  and 
substantial  duress,  although  not  such 
duress  as  would  constitute  a  defense  to 
prosecution;  or  where  the  defendant 
was  an  accomplice  whose  participation 
in  the  offense  was  relatively  minor. 

Prior  to  the  Purman  decision,  no 
rule  existed  for  such  mitigating  fac- 
tors, but  after  Purman.  such  mitigat- 
ing factors  were  taken  into  account  as 
a  matter  of  constitutional  mandate. 

Similarly.  S.  1765  contains  a  list  of 
aggravating  factors  which  has  been 
another  hallmark  of  the  Purman  deci- 
sion. The  factors  include  whether  the 
defendant  had  previously  been  con- 
victed of  an  offense  resulting  in  death, 
whether  the  defendant  had  previously 
been  convicted  of  two  or  more  Federal 
or  State  offenses  punishable  by  a  term 
of  imprisonment,  or  whether  other  ag- 
gravating factors  were  present  as  recit- 
ed in  the  law.  So  that,  looking  at  the 
legislation  which  we  have  before  us  in 
the  year  1984  there  has  been  substan- 
tial refinement  on  the  imposition  of 


the  death  penalty  to  be  as  sure  as  we 
can  that  it  is  imposed  only  in  an  ap- 
propriate case. 

Does  this  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
mistake?  I  am  prepared  to  concede 
that  it  does  not.  It  is  not  possible  to 
fashion  any  system  of  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  which  is  fool- 
proof. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  very  heavy  burden  of  proof 
on  the  State  to  prove  guilt  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  and.  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  jurors  and  courts  shy 
away  from  the  death  penalty,  no  one 
can  say  that  a  system  can  function 
without  any  mistakes.  But  in  evaluat- 
ing whether  the  incidents  of  injustice 
require  the  abolition  of  the  death  pen- 
alty to  avoid  any  mistake  or  whether 
the  incidents  of  injustice  weigh  more 
heavily  on  the  side  of  the  many  vic- 
tims of  murders— many  victims  who,  in 
my  judgment,  would  avoid  being  mur- 
dered were  the  death  penalty  deter- 
rent available— it  is  my  feeling  that 
the  balance  falls  on  the  side  of  having 
the  death  penalty  available  in  the  lim- 
ited number  of  cases  I  have  cited. 

Consider  the  number  of  murders  in 
the  United  States  and  the  growing 
number  since  1957.  According  to  the 
FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  there 
were  8.027  murders  in  1957  and  in  1982 
21.012  murders,  a  growing  progression. 
A  substantial  number  of  those  were 
felony  murders,  ranging  from  some  13 
to  45  percent,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
the  number  of  murders  in  this  country 
poses  a  major  and  growing  national 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statistics  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Sourct:  FBI  Unform  Crime  Repots 

Mr.  SPECTER.  The  issue  of  deter- 
rence, Mr.  President,  extends  beyond 


those  who  have  been  murdered,  but 
extends  as  well  to  those  who  are  vic- 
tims of  burglary,  robbery,  or  rape. 
There  is  a  substantial  possibility  of 
being  murdered  when  those  felonies 
are  perpetrated.  Those  offenses  range 
into  the  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  an- 
nually. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  judgment 
that  if  the  deterrent  of  the  death  pen- 
alty were  to  be  present,  there  would  be 
a  significant  saving  of  lives  of  the  in- 
nocent victims.  How  many?  Who  can 
say?  It  is  not  possible  to  get  a  statisti- 
cal answer.  But  I  would  venture  a 
judgment  that  it  would  be  in  excess  of 
100  a  year,  or  in  excess  of  200  a  year. 
So  that  when  we  are  talking  about  the 
number  of  innocent  victims  who  are 
murdered  each  year  and  ask  to  draw 
an  evaluation  of  how  many  of  those 
lives  would  be  saved  if  capital  punish- 
ment were  present  as  a  deterrent,  it  is 
my  judgment  that  the  number  would 
be  substantial. 

On  balance,  we  ought  to  legislate  in 
favor  of  doing  our  utmost  to  protect 
those  innocent  victims  while  at  the 
same  time  fashioning  a  system  which 
provides  substantial  procedural  safe- 
guards for  the  accused  and  take  every 
reasonable  precaution  to  avoid  mis- 
takes. We  should  avoid  subjecting 
anyone  to  the  death  penalty  except  in 
those  cases  of  outlandish  and  outra- 
geous conduct  and  where  the  back- 
ground and  record  of  the  individual 
cries  out  for  that  kind  of  punishment. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
particularly  a  provision  of  S.  1765 
which  is  based  on  a  bill,  S.  1565,  I  in- 
troduced last  June  to  permit  capital 
punishment  for  those  serving  life  im- 
prisonment who  then  commit  a 
murder  while  in  prison.  This  is  a  cate- 
gory of  offense  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  one  of  the  clearest  demonstra- 
tions of  why  the  death  penalty  ought 
to  be  available,  where  someone  is  serv- 
ing a  life  sentence.  If  the  death  penal- 
ty is  not  available,  that  person  obvi- 
ously has  nothing  to  lose  by  serving  a 
second  life  sentence. 

Soon  after  I  introduced  the  bill  in 
June  1983.  we  noted  a  tragic  example 
of  why  this  legislation  is  so  sorely 
needed.  On  October  22  of  last  year, 
two  corrections  officers  of  the  Marion. 
111.,  Federal  prison  were  stabbed  and 
killed  in  separate  incidents.  Two  other 
guards  were  wounded.  The  murdered 
officers,  aged  53  and  51.  were  both 
husbands  and  fathers.  They  worked  in 
a  wing  which  housed  60  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  hardened  criminals  at 
Marion.  From  all  accounts,  it  appears 
that  they  were  killed  with  brutality 
and  cimning. 

Disturbingly,  the  two  inmates 
charged  with  the  murders  each  have 
astounding  criminal  histories  of  vio- 
lence. Each  has  been  convicted  of 
three  prior  murders,  each  has  been 
convicted  of  murders  of  other  inmates 


while  in  prison,  and  each  was  serving 
multiple  life  terms. 

These  two  murders  starkly  illustrate 
that  there  are  some  prisoners  who 
truly  feel  that  they  have  nothing  left 
to  lose  and  are  immune  from  further 
punishment,  even  if  they  commit  an- 
other murder.  In  such  a  situation,  only 
the  threat  of  capital  punishment  can 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  those  bent  on 
prison  violence.  And  only  capital  pun- 
ishment, therefore,  can  save  the  lives 
of  those  correctional  officers  and  in- 
mates placed  in  danger  every  day. 
Similarly,  the  deterrence  of  the  death 
penalty  may  serve  to  save  the  lives  of 
other  innocent  victims. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  support  S.  1765, 
realizing  full  well  the  magnitude  of 
having  a  life  taken  even  by  the  State 
under  compelling  circumstances  such 
as  those  described  today. 

I  again  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  for  yielding.  At 
this  time.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  to 
allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  in 
closing  to  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  With  the  understand- 
ing that  he  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor  and  that  it  not  be  a  second 
speech  under  the  rules.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  because  I  do 
not  know  of  anybody  now  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  has  more  per- 
sonal experience  in  this  area  or  more 
actual  knowledge  in  this  area  than  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, nor  do  I  know  anybody  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  who  works  harder 
and  understands  the  law  better  than 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  think  anybody  who  comes  here  ar- 
guing that  we  have  to  have  a  cut  and 
dried,  100  percent  sure,  foolproof  way 
of  making  sure  nobody  ever  suffers  is 
asking  for  the  clearly  impossible.  But 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
pointed  out  is  that,  although  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  that  there  was 
always  justice  which  occurs  in  the 
criminal  courts  of  this  Nation,  it  is 
possible  to  set  the  procedures  and  to 
follow  the  laws  to  the  extent  that  very 
few  inequities  really  do  occur  in  these 
areas. 

To  say  that  we  should  not  have  the 
awesome  punishment  for  some  of 
these  heinous,  reprehensible  crimes 
that  go  on  in  our  society  because  occa- 
sionally we  may  make  an  error  fails  to 
recognize  the  Importance  of  society's 
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aims,  goals,  and  needs,  at  a  time  when 
needs  are  rising  very  greatly. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  and  express  my  gratitude  to 
him  for  coming  to  the  floor  and  giving 
us  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge.  I  per- 
sonally apprecitate  it. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may.  I  would  like  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Utah,  Senator 
Hatch,  for  those  very  gracious  re- 
marks. In  the  course  of  the  past  3 
years  I  have  had  occasion  to  work  very 
closely  with  Senator  Hatch  and  we 
have  grappled  with  some  of  the  most 
difficult  problems.  I  am  very  apprecia- 
tive of  his  comments  concerning  hard 
work,  since  he  is  a  Senator  who  knows 
what  hard  work  is.  There  is  no  one  in 
the  Senate  who  works  harder  than 
Senator  Hatch.  I  have  seen  him  con- 
duct hearings  in  the  Constitutional 
Law  Subcommittee  beginning  at  9  a.m. 
and  sitting  through  late  at  night.  I 
have  seen  him  take  on  hearings  for 
specific  judicial  candidates,  an  extra- 
curricular chore,  and  work  around  the 
clock. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
Senator  Hatch.  Not  that  we  always 
agree,  as  there  are  times  when  we  do 
not.  There  has  never  been  any  occa- 
sion when  he  has  not  thoroughly  ana- 
lyzed all  the  issues  to  the  maximum 
extent  he  can  in  trying  to  reach  ac- 
commodation. I  very  much  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  President,  this  bill  establishes 
every  conceivable  procedure  to  mini- 
mize the  opportunity  for  error.  There 
is  no  question,  however,  that  in  any 
human  institution  it  carries  with  it  the 
possibility  of  error.  To  suggest  that  so- 
ciety cannot  operate  a  criminal  justice 
system  because  of  the  possibility  of 
error  is  to  put  into  question  the  entire 
foundation  of  such  a  system. 

We  have  to  establish  a  system  that 
reduces  to  the  irreducible  minimum 
the  possibility  of  error  and  then  have 
the  self-confidence  to  rely  on  that 
system.  If  the  possibility  of  human 
error  is  sufficient  to  call  into  question 
public  institutions  we  better  throw  up 
our  hands  entirely.  We  have  every  pos- 
sible safeguard  in  this  bill.  That  is  all 
that  I  think  a  mortal  Congress  can 
really  do.  Let  me  list  illustrative  pro- 
tections contained  in  S.  1765,  the  safe- 
guard protections. 

The  jury  must  determine  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  a  very  difficult 
standard,  that  the  defendant  commit- 
ted the  capital  offense.  The  jury  must 
make  this  determination  unanimously. 
The  jury  must  determine  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  mitigating  factor  Involved. 
The  jury  must  make  this  determina- 
tion unanimously. 

The  jury  must  affirmatively  deter- 
mine beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
again,    that    an   aggravating    circum- 


stance existed.  And  I  might  add  the 
jury  has  to  make  this  determination 
unanimously. 

A  full  appellate  opportunity  is  re- 
quired if  the  defendant  desires.  This 
appeal  shall  fully  review  the  record, 
determine  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
trial  was  fair  to  the  defendant,  and  de- 
termine that  the  record  supports  the 
jury's  finding. 

You  have  bifurcated  trials,  separate 
trials  for  the  determination  of  guilt  or 
Innocence,  and  for  the  determination 
of  the  appropriate  sentence. 

You  have  multiple  appeals  as  a 
matter  of  course,  appeals  In  both  the 
State  and  the  Federal  courts  and  sys- 
tems. 

You  have  opportunities  for  habeas 
corpus  petitions. 

You  normally  have  several  years  of 
motions  and  countermotions  l)efore  a 
death  sentence  can  be  carried  out.  You 
have  every  conceivable  sort  of  proce- 
dural opportunity  to  delay  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  sentence. 

Let  me  conclude  by  just  stating  what 
the  Massachusetts  special  commission 
said: 

We  do  not  feel,  however,  that  the  mere 
possibility  of  error,  which  can  never  be  com- 
pletely ruled  out.  can  be  urged  as  a  reason 
why  the  right  of  the  Slate  to  inflict  the 
death  penalty  can  Ije  questioned  in  princi- 
ple. •  •  *  All  that  can  be  expected  of 
[human  authorities]  is  that  they  take  every 
reasonable  precaution  against  the  danger  of 
error.  When  this  is  done  by  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  application  of  the  law,  the 
likelihood  that  errors  will  be  made  descends 
to  an  irreducible  minimum.  If  errors  are 
then  made,  this  is  the  necessary  price  that 
must  be  paid  within  a  society  which  is  made 
up  of  human  beings  and  whose  authority  is 
exercised  not  by  angels  but  by  men  them- 
selves. It  Is  not  brutal  or  unfeeling  to  sug- 
gest that  the  danger  of  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice must  be  weighed  against  the  far  greater 
evils  for  which  the  death  penalty  aims  to 
provide  effective  remedies. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. They  are  true.  They  are  accurate. 
They  are  well-intentioned  and,  I  think, 
they  work  in  the  final  analysis. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton for  allowing  me  to  make  these  in- 
terim remarks  between  those  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  his  own.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Michigan  for  allowing  me  to 
make  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  yield  the  floor  at  this  point 
with  the  understanding  that  subse- 
quent remarks  I  might  make  on  this 
measure  or  amendments  or  motions 
concerning  this  measure  not  be  consid- 
ered a  second  speech  when  I  resume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 


Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  few 
issues  are  as  difficult  for  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  citizens  of  this  country 
as  decisions  on  the  death  penalty. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  before 
it  legislation  to  attempt  to  establish 
constitutional  procedures  to  Impose 
the  death  penalty  for  various  Federal 
felonies.  This  Issue  has  l)een  before 
the  Congress  since  the  Supreme  Court 
nullified  existing  Federal  and  State 
death  penalty  laws  in  1972.  These  laws 
were  struck  down  because  the  Court 
found  they  were  administered  in  an 
"arbitrary  and  capricious"  manner. 
Judges  had  too  much  discretion  to 
Impose  sentences  and  juries  had  no 
clear  direction  in  concluding  which.  If 
any,  aggravating  circumstances  were 
present  in  a  crime. 

The  Congress  has  failed  to  establish 
Federal  criteria  to  relnstltute  the 
death  penalty  because  I  do  not  believe 
at  this  juncture  that  such  criteria  can 
be  established.  In  our  efforts  to  revise 
the  Federal  death  penalty  statute  we 
have  focused  our  attention,  I  believe, 
on  the  wrong  issues.  The  underlying 
reason  for  making  the  death  penalty 
available  is  to  thwart  the  alarming 
growth  of  violent  crime  in  this  coun- 
try. As  a  deterrent,  it  does  not  work. 
As  a  matter  of  legislative  policy,  it  is 
wrong.  As  mandated  in  S.  1765,  the 
death  penalty  raises  serious  constitu- 
tional questions. 

Understanding  capital  punishment 
as  a  question  of  principle  imposes  an 
unequivocal  double  standard.  It  seeks 
to  redress  a  murder  with  a  murder,  or 
in  certain  cases  a  serious  crime  with  a 
murder.  The  point  Is,  killing  is  kill- 
ing—whether it  is  officially  sanctioned 
or  committed  by  a  hardened  crimi- 
nal—the end  result  simply  does  not 
justify  the  means. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  death  pen- 
alty can  be  measured  on  the  basis  of 
deterrence,  retribution,  and  incapaci- 
tation of  the  convicted  criminal. 

DETERRENCE 

In  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  controver- 
sy, I  believe  there  exists  no  conclusive 
evidence  proving  the  deterrence  value 
of  capital  punishment.  In  recent  stud- 
ies comparing  the  homicide  rates  of 
States  who  do  and  do  not  have  the 
death  penalty,  conclusions  Indicated 
that  no  causal  relationship  existed  be- 
tween declines  In  homicides  and  cap- 
ital punishment.  For  example,  Minne- 
sota and  Rhode  Island  are  two  States 
without  the  death  penalty.  Ironically, 
they  proportionately  have  the  same 
number  of  killings  as  do  neighboring 
Iowa  and  Massachusetts,  both  of 
which  prescribe  the  death  penalty. 
There  Is  not  one  substantive  bit  of  evi- 
dence or  testimony  Indicating  the 
death  penalty  has  a  superior  deterrent 
value  to  life  Imprisonment.  In  fact,  life 
imprisonment  appears  to  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  Incapacitation. 


INCAPACITATION 

The  sentencing  reforms  this  body  re- 
cently passed  make  a  positive  attempt 
to  Incapacitate  criminals.  I  joined  my 
colleagues  here  in  voting  to  establish 
minimum  mandatory  sentences  to 
thwart  habitual  offenders.  In  passing 
the  measure,  the  Senate  recognized 
the  effectiveness  of  this  approach  In 
preventing  such  criminals  from  com- 
mitting similar  crimes  again,  arguing 
prison  terms  without  parole  would 
deter  potential  murders— perhaps  as 
many  if  not  more  than  the  death  pen- 
alty. 

RETRIBUTION 

The  third  premise  of  the  death  pen- 
alty, retribution,  requires  that  society 
operate  with  an  "eye  for  an  eye"  men- 
tality. I  need  not  go  into  the  rather  bi- 
zarre consequences  of  extending  that 
to  other  crimes  and  other  penalties. 
The  merits  of  this  concept  notwith- 
standing, we  cannot  even  apply  It  to 
the  legislation  now  before  us  which  re- 
quires in  some  cases,  a  sentence  of 
death  when  no  death  from  a  crime  oc- 
curred. The  possibility  of  error  and 
the  controversy  over  existing  safe- 
guards have  created  risks  that  are  un- 
acceptable when  a  human  life  Is  at 
stake. 

Finally,  the  legislation  raises  some 
serious  constitutional  questions  which 
cannot  be  treated  lightly,  especially 
since  the  legislation  before  us  has  had 
no  formal  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  questioned  whether  the 
death  penalty  is  constitutional  as  a 
punishment  for  crimes  where  no  death 
resulted. 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  with  the 
legislation's  requirement  that  only  a 
majority  of  jurors  need  to  agree  on 
which  aggravating  factors  were 
present  In  the  crime  to  justify  the  sen- 
tence of  death.  Furthermore,  under  S. 
1765,  an  appellate  court  is  no  longer 
required  to  determine  on  an  appeal 
that  a  sentence  is  or  is  not  "out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  of  the  crime,"  a 
constitutionally  mandated  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  I  served  for  12  years 
as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. During  that  time,  I  had  the 
unique  responsibility,  shared  by  my 
colleagues  over  the  years  as  Gover- 
nors, of  determining  whether  a  stay  of 
execution  was  warranted  and.  In 
effect,  had  the  power  of  life  or  death 
over  those  on  death  row. 

I  shall  never  forget  an  experience 
some  years  ago,  visiting  the  State  peni- 
tentiary in  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  and 
traveling  down  death  row.  I  noticed  a 
small,  enclosed  courtyard  where  13 
men  were  exercising,  playing  basket- 
ball. I  asked  who  they  were,  and  I  was 
informed  that  those  were  all  men  on 
death  row. 

I  realized  at  that  time  that  I,  as  Gov- 
ernor, had  the  ultimate  decision,  or 
potentially  the  ultimate  decision,  on 
the  life  or  death  of  those  13  men.  I  did 


not  believe  then,  nor  do  I  believe  now, 
that  morally  I  could  take  the  life  of 
another  human  being.  Furthermore,  I 
do  not  believe  that  killing  represents 
the  most  effective  means  available  to 
the  government  for  the  protection  of 
its  citizens.  It  represents  a  failure  of 
law  enforcement  and  It  undermines  so- 
ciety's respect  for  human  life,  elimi- 
nating any  possibility  of  rehabilitation 
or  restitution. 

In  conclusion,  the  death  penalty  Is 
not  justified  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
nor  as  an  effective  legislative  policy. 
Constitutionally,  its  imposition  Is  sus- 
pect at  best.  The  death  penalty  has  no 
effect  unique  from  that  of  any  other 
available  punishment.  Society  has  the 
responsibility  to  express  its  moral  out- 
rage at  the  heinous  conduct  of  crimi- 
nals. Society  has  the  responsibility  of 
expressing  its  concerns  for  the  victims 
of  capital  crimes.  But  all  other  Issues 
fade  beside  the  overwhelmingly  funda- 
mental one:  Society  does  not  have, 
should  never  have,  the  right  to  take 
the  life  of  another  human  being.  For 
that  overwhelming  reason  and  the 
others  I  have  stated,  I  am  opposed  to 
S.  1765,  and  I  urge  Its  defeat  by  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  first  say  that  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton are  of  great  interest  to  me.  Having 
worked  for  a  Governor  and  having 
seen  the  agony  of  making  those  deci- 
sions. I  can  appreciate  the  impression 
that  would  make  on  the  person  who 
has  to  decide. 

Also,  I  want  to  mention  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  I  have 
agreed  on  many  issues  In  the  law  en- 
forcement area.  He  had  served  In  gov- 
ernment before  coming  to  the  Senate. 
He  enjoyed  a  very  distinguished  career 
as  city  councilman.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  was  the  author  of  the  only 
pornographic  zoning  legislation  that 
has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  do  something  about  that 
problem.  His  record  is  unsurpassed 
with  respect  to  supporting  strong  law 
enforcement. 

We  have  a  disagreement  here.  For 
the  next  few  days,  I  suspect  that  there 
will  be  debate  regarding  the  some- 
times gory  details  of  various  cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  S.  1765,  a 
bill  to  establish  rational  procedures 
for  the  imposition  of  the  sentence  of 
death  In  specified  limited  circum- 
stances. S.  1765  was  carefully  and  nar- 
rowly drafted  to  comport  with  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  establishing 
procedural  guidelines  for  imposition  of 
the  death  sentence.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  bill  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution  as  laid  down  by 
the  Court. 

The  Issue  and  arguments  surround- 
ing the  use  of  the  death  penalty  are 
among  the  most  familiar  in  American 
debate.  Polls  consistently  show  that 
two-thirds  of  the  American  electorate 


favor  the  death  penalty:  39  States 
have  death  penalty  statutes;  and  in 
my  home  State  of  Arizona,  over  80 
percent  of  the  people  have  Indicated 
they  favor  a  death  penalty  for  certain 
offenses.  A  clear  majority  of  the 
American  people  want  to  see  a  death 
penalty  statute  reinstated.  The  ques- 
tion Is,  Will  this  body  of  Its  represent- 
atives reflect  this  view?  Will  we  even 
get  a  chance  to  vote  on  this  Issue? 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  agreeing  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request  to  move  to  the  bill,  and  we  will 
have  a  cloture  vote  tomorrow. 

The  courts  and  Congress  have  strug- 
gled with  the  Issue  of  the  death  penal- 
ty over  the  past  decade,  and  I  hope  we 
can  resolve  the  Issue  shortly. 

S.  1765  was  Introduced  in  the  98th 
Congress  by  Senator  Thurmond,  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  was 
a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  and  the  ones 
Introduced  every  year  since  he  and  I 
joined  this  body  in  1977.  I  had  the 
honor  of  introducing  It,  as  the  main 
sponsor,  in  the  97th  Congress. 

On  July  26,  1983,  by  a  vote  of  13  to 
5,  the  committee  ordered  S.  1765  re- 
ported with  a  recommendation  that  it 
be  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Congress  has  given  extensive  legisla- 
tive consideration  to  the  death  penalty 
Issue  in  previous  Congresses.  Since  the 
1972  Furman  against  Georgia  decision 
struck  down  the  existing  Federal  and 
State  capital  punishment  procedural 
statutes,  bills  to  restore  the  death  sen- 
tence have  been  introduced  in  each 
succeeding  Congress. 

In  the  95th  Congress,  S.  1382,  intro- 
duced by  the  late  Senator  McClellan, 
was  the  subject  of  extensive  hearings 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures  and  in  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee.  S.  1382  was  re- 
ported by  the  subcommittee  in  1978, 
but  the  committee  failed  to  report  the 
measure  to  the  Senate. 

In  the  96th  Congress.  I.  along  with 
Chairman  Thurmond,  introduced  S. 
114,  which  was  similar  to  previous 
measures.  S.  114  was  reported  by  the 
committee  on  January  17.  1980,  but 
was  not  considered  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  97th  Congress,  Chairman 
Thurmond  and  I  introduced  a  capital 
punishment  bill,  again  carrying  the 
number  S.  114,  which  was  the  subject 
of  committee  hearings.  Although  the 
bill  was  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  13  to  5,  no 
action  was  taken  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  clear  from  this  chronology  that 
the  issue  Is  ripe  for  action  by  this 
body.  I  propose  that  we  face  It  square- 
ly, as  we  are  doing  today,  and  that  we 
debate  some  of  the  problems  that  are 
being  raised.  It  is  clear  that  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  the  American  people 
want  us  to  adopt  the  death  penalty. 
While  I  look  forward  to  our  discussion 
here  of  the  issues  presented  by  this 
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bill,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  in  the 
Senate  expeditiously  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  our  constituents  and  adopt  a 
Federal  capital  punishment  procedure. 

Let  me  assure  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  although  we  have  an 
honest  disagreement  here.  I  believe  It 
is  necessary  to  present  some  cases  with 
gory  details,  some  of  personal  experi- 
ence as  a  prosecutor,  but  some  cases 
that  are  so  outrageous  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  understanding 
here  as  to  the  victims  involved  in  these 
cases. 

I  cite  a  recent  case  in  Marion.  111.,  in 
October  1983.  Marion,  111..  Federal 
Correctional  Institute  is  the  maximum 
security  institute  for  the  Federal  cor- 
rection system.  I  have  taken  the  time 
to  visit  that  institution.  In  October 
1983,  one  inmate  was  being  escorted 
from  a  shower.  He  paused  at  a  cell 
where  another  inmate  unlocked  the 
handcuffs  and  gave  the  inmate  a 
knife.  The  inmate  stabbed  the  guard 
40  times. 

The  guard  was  51  years  old  and  left 
a  widow  and  three  children.  The 
inmate  was  31.  He  had  been  committed 
for  armed  bank  robbery.  He  had 
stabbed  an  inmate  to  death  at  Leaven- 
worth in  1979.  stabbed  two  other  in- 
mates to  death  at  Marion,  most  re- 
cently in  September  1982.  He  received 
three  consecutive  life  terms  for  these 
offenses. 

So  we  can  see  that  it  is  clear  that  life 
sentences  are  no  deterrent  for  premed- 
itated murder. 

At  the  same  time  in  October,  a 
second  inmate  was  being  escorted  to  a 
recreational  area.  He  passed  in  front 
of  a  cell,  paused,  and  slipped  out  of  his 
handcuffs.  He  received  a  knife  from  a 
fellow  inmate  auid  stabbed  an  officer, 
killing  him. 

That  guard  was  53  years  old.  He  left 
.  a  widow  and  two  children.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  officer  who  had  served  a  full 
career  at  that  same  institution. 

This  inmate  was  28  years  old.  He  was 
committed  to  a  life  sentence  for  killing 
his  commanding  officer  while  in  the 
military  in  the  Philippines.  While  at 
Leavenworth  he  committed  a  serious 
escape  attempt,  including  taking  hos- 
tages and  taking  over  control  areas  of 
the  prison  and  obtaining  a  number  of 
weapons.  While  at  Marion,  this  inmate 
was  involved  in  three  murders  of  other 
inmates  and  received  three  consecu- 
tive life  sentences  also. 

These  two  defendants  are  members 
of  the  Aryan  Brotherhood,  a  very  vio- 
lent antiwhite  group.  They  joined  in  a 
number  of  murders  as  is  outlined,  and 
yet  they  will  not  face  the  death  penal- 
Those cases  are  being  prosecuted 
now.  A  jury  will  decide  whether  or  not 
they  were  the  individuals  who  commit- 
ted the  act  and  if  they  do  no  death 
sentence  will  be  available. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  a  clear 
case,  and  I  agree  with  the  Senator 


from  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  who  say  that  there  is 
no  way  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  error 
will  not  occur,  and  no  one  that  I  know 
who  subscribes  to  the  death  penalty 
wants  to  ever  leave  that  impression. 
We  are  mortal  human  beings  who  be- 
lieve strongly  that  punishment  is  a 
proper  part  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  part  of  that  punishment  is 
the  forfeiture  of  life  under  very  strict 
circumstances. 

Here  we  have  a  bill  that  would  set 
constitutional  provisions  that  would 
provide  the  safeguards  of  the  individ- 
ual, that  would  provide  a  second  trial 
or  hearing  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  sentence  should  be  imposed. 
There  is  nothing  automatic  about  it. 
There  is  the  automaticness  of  the 
second  hearing  and  trial  where  aggra- 
vated mitigating  circumstances  will  be 
presented.  There  will  not  be  rules  of 
evidence  in  that  second  hearing.  Ag- 
gravating factors  must  be  established 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  This  is 
after  the  defendant  has  been  convict- 
ed of  the  crime  by  a  jury  of  his  peers 
and  then  in  the  hearing  whether  or 
not  the  death  sentence  should  be  im- 
posed. We  are  talking  about  the  aggra- 
vating factors  being  brought  forward. 
Reasonable  doubt  is  a  standard  that 
has  been  used  in  the  long  period  of 
time  and  it  is  really  the  second  time  it 
will  be  brought  before  the  hearing 
body  here,  either  the  jury  or  the 
judge. 

If  the  jury,  based  on  a  unanimous 
vote,  finds  the  death  sentence  justi- 
fied, the  court  shall  sentence  the  de- 
fendant to  death.  The  jury  will  be  in- 
structed that  the  defendant  has  the 
right  to  justice  without  discrimination 
and  each  juror  shall  sign  a  statement 
to  that  effect. 

So  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  wave 
of  emotion  bringing  about  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  death  sentence  is  justi- 
fied. We  are  going  to  have  each  juror 
decide  and  sit  down  and  take  the  time 
and  contemplate  and  then  sign  a  state- 
ment that  no  discrimination  was  used. 
I  realize  that  we  cannot  legislate  peo- 
ple's thoughts  and  whether  or  not 
they  are  discriminating.  But  after  a 
jury  takes  the  oath.  I  believe  our 
system  has  worked  well. 

The  amendment  also  has  worked 
well  and  will  insure  that  each  juror 
will  search  his  conscience  before  sub- 
scribing to  the  statement.  The  amend- 
ment also  provides  for  an  expedited 
review  process  and  sets  out  the  crite- 
ria. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
we  have  long  struggled  with  this. 
Thirty-nine  States  have  instituted  the 
death  penalty  or  reinstituted  it  since 
the  Supreme  Court  threw  it  out  in 
1972.  Most  of  these  have  been  upheld. 
I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  move  for- 
ward on  a  vital  piece  of  legislation 
that  is  to  me  justified  and  something 
that  society  is  demanding  for  the  real 


persons  who  are  injured  are  the  vic- 
tims. What  do  we  do  about  the  victim? 
Do  we  permit  a  constant  murdering  by 
these  individuals  who  are  outlined  in 
the  case  I  gave  in  Marion.  111.? 

How  many  more  inmates  or  guards 
will  these  two  individuals  decide  that 
it  makes  no  difference,  three  consecu- 
tive life  sentences  or  six  consecutive 
life  sentences,  why  not  take  another 
life  today,  for  there  is  no  greater  pen- 
alty than  another  consecutive  life  sen- 
tence? 

These  are  justified,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  realize  the  emotion  attached,  be- 
cause having  been  a  prosecutor  it  is 
not  an  easy  task  when  you  decide  to 
ask  the  court  and  the  jury  to  impose 
the  death  penalty.  It  is  not  something 
you  sit  around  and  kick  your  feet  back 
and  say,  'Well,  shall  we  do  it  today,  or 
shall  we  let  this  one  go?" 

I  think  anyone  who  is  in  that  posi- 
tion has  to  contemplate  and  think 
deeply  whether  or  not  the  justifica- 
tion is  there  and  whether  or  not  the 
retribution  to  society  is  proper,  and  in 
my  judgment  it  is. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  notice 
that  my  friend  from  Oregon  is  on  the 
floor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
be  allowed  to  yield  to  him  without  my 
continuation  being  counted  as  a 
second  speech  under  rule  XIX. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  for  yielding  at 
this  moment  in  order  for  me  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  this  subject,  and  to 
commend  him  on  his  valiant  defense 
here  of  the  sanctity  of  life.  With  great 
enthusiasm,  I  join  him  in  the  battle 
that  he  is  leading.  Let  me  begin  my  re- 
marks to  the  Senate  with  a  brief  reci- 
tation of  the  arguments  which  under- 
lie my  adamant  opposition  to  the 
death  penalty. 

First,  the  sentence  of  death  has  not 
been  proven  a  successful  deterrent  to 
violent  criminals.  Second,  the  sentence 
of  death  has  been  handed  out  in  such 
an  arbitrary  manner  that  it  perverts 
even  the  most  rudimentary  notions  of 
justice.  And  finally,  the  sentence  of 
death  is  an  inappropriate  response  to 
our  Nation's  malfunctioning  criminal 
justice  system  which  offers  the  public 
no  other  meaningful  punishment  for 
grievous  offenders  except  the  death 
penalty. 

Before  I  engage  in  a  debate  ground- 
ed in  legalisms,  statistics,  and  criminal 
justice  rhetoric,  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  that  all  of  these  arguments  in 
opposition  to  the  death  penalty  are 
secondary  to  my  belief  that  the  death 
penalty  is  fundamentally  immoral  and 
that  it  brutalizes  the  honored  values 
we  hold  dear  in  this  society— foremost 
of  which  is  the  value  of  human  life. 


To  me,  the  death  penalty  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  abortion  or  war  or  any 
other  govemmentally  sanctioned  form 
of  killing.  Our  civilization  stands  con- 
demned and  accountable  for  all  of  the 
intentional  acts  of  violence  it  inflicts 
upon  humanity,  upon  both  the  bom 
and  the  unborn.  Whether  these  acts 
claim  justification  in  shifting  concep- 
tions of  mortality,  political  ideology, 
or  criminal  justice,  these  acts  are  im- 
moral. 

We  sit  in  this  Chamber  and  debate 
issues  involving  the  sanctity  of  life, 
and  we  do  so  far  removed  from  the 
battlefields,  abortion  tables,  and  exe- 
cution chambers.  We  lose  ourselves  in 
a  maze  of  carefully  crafted  arguments. 
And  in  the  process,  we  distance  our- 
selves from  life  itself,  deluding  our- 
selves into  believing  that  we  can  un- 
derstand life  issues  through  an  elabo- 
rate process  of  intellectualization. 
Well,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot. 

In  the  case  of  the  debate  on  the 
death  penalty,  this  tendency  to  run 
and  hide  from  the  implications  of  our 
decisions  is  manifest  time  and  time 
again.  The  antiseptic  term  "capital 
punishment"  is  substituted  for  the 
term  'public  execution"  or  "death 
penalty."  The  executions  themselves 
are  conducted  in  cloak-and-dagger  se- 
crecy, with  elaborate  phone  hook-ups 
to  the  Governor  and  last-second  court 
appeals  providing  the  impression  that 
the  Government  is  about  to  do  some- 
thing that  it  would  prefer  not  to  do.  I 
was  Governor  of  Oregon  two  decades 
ago  and  participated  in  this  process, 
and  the  memory  of  that  experience  re- 
mains fresh  to  this  day. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  from 
that  experience  is  that  killing  a  crimi- 
nal who  killed  an  innocent  person  per- 
petuates a  circle  of  violence  and  hate 
and  performs  no  function  worthy  of 
civilized  goverrunent.  Instead  of  em- 
barking upon  the  high  road  which  sus- 
tains life,  the  death  penalty  drags 
along  the  low  road  of  vengeance,  of 
eye-for-an-eye  retribution,  of  cold 
bloodletting,  and  it  cheapens  the  sanc- 
tity of  life. 

Ten  months  ago  in  Atmore,  Ala.,  our 
society  witnessed  what  so-called  cap- 
ital punishment  is  all  about.  John 
Louis  Evans,  convicted  for  murdering 
a  pavmbroker  in  Mobile.  Ala.,  became 
but  another  reminder  of  how  public 
executions  perform  no  valuable  crimi- 
nal justice  function  other  than  to 
remove  one  person  from  this  Nation's 
crowded  death  row.  Evans  was  led  into 
the  execution  room,  strapped  into  the 
Alabama  electric  chair,  and  a  skullcap 
fitted  with  electrodes  was  placed  on 
his  head.  A  black  mask  was  placed  on 
his  face,  and  I  will  now  read  from  the 
April  24  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  which  details  what  transpired 
next: 

At  8:30  p.m.  CST.  Warden  J.  D.  White 
threw  the  switch  and  the  first  charge, 
which  authorities  had  insisted  would  kill 


Evans  instantly,  surged  through  his  body. 
He  slammed  against  the  straps,  fists 
clenched  permanently,  and  sparks  flew 
around  his  head  and  left  leg.  The  leather 
strap  on  his  left  leg  burned  completely 
through,  and  the  electrode  fell  away. 

Doctors  detected  a  heartbeat.  When 
White  threw  the  switch  again,  small  flames 
licked  around^  Evans'  head  and  smoke 
streamed  from  his  leg  and  the  leather  cap 
holding  electrodes  to  his  skull. 

Prison  physician  Dr.  William  Thomas  said 
later  that  after  the  second  charge,  Evans 
"just  had  a  weak  heartbeat."  Canan  [Evans' 
lawyer]  again  asked  for  the  executioner  to 
stop,  but  a  third  charge  was  administered. 
White  announced  that  E^'ans  had  been  pro- 
nounced dead  at  8:44  p.m. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  text  of  the  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticle appear  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  to  my  colleagues  that  the  exe- 
cution of  John  Louis  Evans  is  a  blem- 
ish on  our  integrity  as  a  nation  and  is 
proof  positive  of  why  public  execu- 
tions do  not  constitute  a  moral,  civil- 
ized sanction  against  criminals. 

This  is  no  "sob  sister"  observation. 
To  oppose  the  death  penalty  does  not 
mean  to  condone  the  brutal  acts  of 
murderers  like  John  Louis  Evans. 
Their  damage  has  been  done,  and  the 
grief  which  is  experienced  by  the  vic- 
tim's family  members  will  exist  for- 
ever. So  often  the  cry  "What  about 
the  victim's  life?"  drowns  out  the 
chorus  of  concerned  citizens  who 
oppose  the  imposition  of  the  sentence 
of  death.  The  argument  to  the  effect 
that  "a  murderer  forfeits  his  right  to 
live  when  he  kills"  has  a  ring  of  logic 
to  it.  but  since  when  did  logic  become 
the  highest  value  to  which  a  civiliza- 
tion can  aspire? 

No  one  in  this  Chamber  grieves  more 
for  the  victims  of  senseless  acts  of  vio- 
lence than  I.  But  the  deliberate  ex- 
tinction of  human  life  is  not  a  fit  re- 
sponse to  a  preceding  deliberate  ex- 
tinction of  human  life. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Anthony  Lewis  in 
his  editorial,  "Kill  Him,  Kill  Him.  Kill 
Him."  documents  the  sobering  fact 
that  the  effect  of  sanctioned  execu- 
tions runs  far  beyond  the  death  row 
cell  blocks.  Let  me  read  an  excerpt 
from  Mr.  Lewis'  editorial: 

The  case  against  capital  punishment  rests, 
in  the  end.  on  the  belief  that  the  process  of 
carrying  out  the  death  penalty  degraded  the 
society  and  distorts  the  law.  Anyone  who 
doubts  the  strength  of  that  case  should 
think  about  three  scenes  enacted  in  this 
country  late  on  the  night  of  October  4th. 

In  Huntsville.  Texas,  James  D.  Autry  was 
taken  from  his  death  row  cell  in  the  pene- 
tentiary  and  strapped  to  a  wheeled  cot.  In- 
travenous tubes  were  connected  to  both 
arms,  ready  to  administer  a  dose  of  poison. 
Mr.  Autry's  fear,  his  perspiration,  his  ut- 
tered thoughts  were  observed  and  reported. 

Outside,  a  crowd  of  people  shouted  for  his 
death     whenever    television     lights    were 


turned  on.  'Kill  him,  kill  him,  kill  him,'  they 
chanted.  Charles  Dickens  could  not  have 
improved  on  the  ghastliness  of  the  Texas 
scenes.  In  1849  he  saw  a  crowd  waiting  for 
an  execution,  screaming  and  laughing.  He 
wrote  that  no  one  could  imagine  'a  sight  so 
inconceivably  awful  ...  I  am  solemnly  con- 
vinced that  nothing  that  iniquity  could 
devise  could  work  such  ruin  as  one  public 
execution."  *" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  text  of  this  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  two 
points  come  to  mind.  First,  lethal  in- 
jections and  other  forms  of  "humane" 
executions  are  nothing  but  bandages 
and  salves  to  the  conscience  of  society. 
Deliberate  killing  is  no  more  humane 
because  it  occurs  in  the  sterile  sur- 
roundings of  a  hospital  room  instead 
of  in  a  dusty  execution  chamber.  A 
saline  solution  abortion  is  no  more 
humane  than  a  suction  abortion,  and 
conventional  war  is  no  more  humane 
than  nuclear  war. 

Second,  all  of  us  feel  the  shock 
waves  generated  by  public  executions, 
whether  these  executions  horrify  us  or 
appeal  to  our  desire  for  retributive  jus- 
tice. Public  executions  demoralize  and 
dehumanize  our  society  and  the  scene 
outside  of  the  prison  in  Huntsville  is 
not  one  which  is  representative  of  our 
country's  hallowed  history. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  now  turn  to 
the  three  arguments  which  I  men- 
tioned at  the  outset  underlie  my  firm 
opposition  to  the  death  penalty. 

First,  the  sentence  of  death  has  not 
been  proven  a  successful  deterrent  to 
violent  criminals.  Many  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  address  the  de- 
terrence issue,  so  I  will  not  spend  a 
great  deal  of  the  Senate's  time  today 
proving  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
death  penalty  as  a  deterrent.  Good 
commonsense  is  proof  enough.  Mur- 
derers are  deterred  by  nothing.  They 
do  not  give  detached,  introspective  re- 
flection to  the  consequences  of  their 
acts.  They  are  persons  ruled  by  im- 
pulses, and  because  the  sentence  of 
death  only  applies  to  criminals  who 
commit  especially  heinous  crimes, 
they  are  persons  often  mentally  im- 
paired and  disaffected,  alienated  from 
society  and  themselves. 

One  study  with  which  I  am  familiar 
showed  that  Michigan,  which  did  away 
with  the  death  penalty,  had  an  identi- 
cal homicide  rate  to  its  neighboring 
States  which  kept  their  execution  stat- 
utes. And  there  are  other  studies 
which  point  in  the  other  direction. 
The  logic  of  deterrence  is  undeniable. 
The  effectiveness  of  statutes  aimed  at 
deterring  offenders,  especially  violent 
ones,  is  probably  negligible  at  best. 

Second,  the  sentence  of  death  has 
been  handed  out  in  such  an  arbitrary 
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manner  that  it  perverts  even  the  most 
rudimentary  notions  of  justice. 

Justice  Brennan,  in  the  famous 
Purman  against  Georgia  case,  sized  up 
the  problem  as  follows: 

When  the  punishment  of  death  is  inflict- 
ed in  a  trivial  number  of  the  cases  in  which 
it  is  legally  available,  the  conclusion  is  virtu- 
ally Inescapable  that  it  is  being  inflicted  ar- 
bitrarily. Indeed,  it  smacks  of  little  more 
than  a  lottery  system. 

A  lottery  system,  Mr.  President. 
That  is  what  the  sentence  and  execu- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  have 
become:  a  lottery.  And  who  are  the 
losers  of  this  lottery?  The  poor,  the  ig- 
norant, the  criminals  who  do  not  have 
the  benefit  of  unlimited  resources. 
The  losers  of  the  death  penalty  lottery 
are  the  ones  who  did  not  turn  State's 
evidence  and  testify  against  their  co- 
defendants.  The  losers  of  the  death 
penalty  lottery  are  the  ones  who  re- 
ceived appointed  counsel  auid  often  re- 
ceived ineffective  counsel.  The  losers 
of  the  death  penalty  lottery  are  the 
ones  who  were  unlucky  enough  to  face 
ambitious  prosecutors  who  sought  the 
death  penalty  to  further  their  own 
legal  careers  as  much  as  to  further  the 
ends  of  justice  themselves.  In  short, 
the  losers  in  the  death  penalty  lottery 
are  the  ones  on  death  row  by  poor  for- 
tune, without  regard  to  the  compara- 
tive severity  of  their  crimes. 

Mr.  President,  one  need  not  be  a  sea- 
soned constitutional  lawyer  to  recog- 
nize the  arbitrary  and  reckless  manner 
In  which  the  sentence  of  death  is  im- 
posed. Studies  have  shown  that  simi- 
larly situated  defendants,  accused  of 
identical  crimes  involving  similar  fact 
patterns,  have  been  treated  drastically 
different.  The  difference  is  not  5  years 
versus  10  years,  or  life  imprisonment 
with  parole  versus  life  imprisorunent 
without  parole.  The  difference  is  life 
and  death. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  if  any  basis 
can  be  discerned  for  the  imposition  of 
the  death  sentence,  it  is  the  basis  of 
race  and  nationality.  As  of  December 
1983.  there  were  1,289  people  on  death 
row.  Approximately  half  of  these 
people  were  either  blacks  or  Hispanics: 
540  blacks  and  66  Hispanics.  Conclu- 
sive studies  are  being  conducted  which 
soon  will  show  l>eyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  race  of  the  defendant 
and  the  race  of  the  victim  are  the  best 
predictors  with  respect  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  death  sentence.  That,  my 
dear  colleagues,  hardly  forms  the  basis 
of  a  rational  death  penalty  sentencing 
procedure. 

I  recognize  that  the  Supreme  Court 
recently  announced  in  Pulley  against 
Harris  that  proportionally  reviews  are 
not  constitutionally  required.  Howev- 
er, the  majority  stated  clearly  that 
this  decision  did  not  apply  to  all  State 
capital  sentencing  schemes,  and  that 
the  issue  of  race  was  not  before  the 
Court.  While  I  was  disappointed  with 
the  majority  holding.  I  found  the  com- 


ments of  Justices  Brennan  and  Mar- 
shall, in  their  dissenting  opinion,  quite 
compelling. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose  the 
death  penalty  because  the  sentence  of 
death  is  an  inappropriate  response  to 
this  Nation's  malfunctioning  criminal 
justice  system.  The  public  cries  for  a 
meaningful  penalty  for  a  murderer, 
and  the  criminal  justice  system  re- 
sponds with  a  life  imprisonment  sen- 
tence which  is  something  far  less  than 
life  imprisonment.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem. I  believe  that  if  the  public  were 
assured  that  life  imprisonment  meant 
just  that,  then  there  would  not  be  a 
consensus  in  favor  of  the  death  penal- 
ty. 

The  public  is  justifiably  concerned 
with  the  cost  of  feeding  and  housing  a 
criminal  for  a  lifetime.  There  probably 
is  not  a  Meml)er  in  this  Chamber  who 
is  more  concerned  over  the  billions  of 
dollars  that  are  spent  each  year  to 
house  and  feed  criminals  than  I.  But 
let  us  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  over 
435.000  people  in  prisons  all  over  this 
country,  and  only  1,300  of  them  are  on 
death  row.  At>out  half  of  this  Nation's 
prison  population  is  serving  time  for 
nonviolent  offenses.  If  we  are  going  to 
address  the  costs  of  incarceration, 
then  we  should  t)egin  with  that 
200.000  or  sc  who  are  costing  the  Gov- 
ernment $15,000  to  $20,000  each  year 
while  in  prison.  Community  service 
and  restitution  are  viable  alternative 
forms  of  punishment  which  save  the 
taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. You  could  execute  every  person 
on  death  row  and  not  make  a  dent  in 
the  annual  cost  of  feeding  and  housing 
prisoners  in  this  countiy. 

Murderers  and  other  serious  offend- 
ers belong  in  prison  and  should  stay 
there.  That  is  the  price  to  pay  for 
homicide,  and  that  is  a  serious,  steep 
price.  The  reason  we  have  parole  and 
early  release  is  due  to  the  madness  of 
our  correctional  practices.  People  with 
life  imprisonment  sentences  receive 
far  less  because  our  prisons  are  over- 
flowing, and  we  cannot  keep  everyone 
housed  forever.  And  so.  we  whittle 
away  at  everyone's  sentences,  and  that 
inunediately  changes  life  terms  to 
shorter  terms. 

If  life  imprisonment  meant  life  im- 
prisonment, then  punishment  in  the 
nature  of  death  would  find  fewer  and 
fewer  supporters. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  aforemen- 
tioned reasons,  I  oppose  the  death 
penalty.  My  colleague  from  Michigan, 
Senator  Levin,  has  also  made  a  strong 
case  for  why  "mistake"  justifies  the 
abolishment  of  the  death  penalty,  and 
I  associate  myself  with  his  comments. 
The  death  penalty  is  patently  immor- 
al. It  brutalizes  the  value  of  life  in  our 
society.  It  does  not  deter  crime,  it  is 
handed  out  arbitrarily  and  discrimina- 
torily,  and  it  is  an  inappropriate  pre- 
caution to  the  possibility  of  reduced 
life  sentences  for  murderers.  Our  soci- 


ety would  be  better  served  without 
death  penalty  statutes  on  its  books.  S. 
1765  represents  a  step  backward  in  the 
history  of  our  civilization. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  yielding  time. 

Exhibit  1 

Attorney  Charges  Evans  Was  Tortured  by 
Alabama  in  Botched  Electrocittion 

Atmore,  Ala.— The  lawyer  for  John  Louis 
Evans  III  said  his  client  was  "tortured  in 
the  name  of  vengeance  disguised  as  justice," 
But  Alabama  officials  said  today  that  the 
outcry  over  the  way  Evans  was  killed  will 
not  stop  such  executions  and  that  the  next 
may  occur  within  a  year. 

Sparks,  smoke,  flames  and  equipment  fail- 
ures marked  Evans'  execution  Friday  night 
in  the  electric  chair  and  provoked  his 
lawyer,  watching  from  the  witness'  room 
with  three  reporters,  to  beg  Gov.  George  C. 
Wallace  for  mercy. 

It  took  three  30-second  jolts,  each  of  1,900 
volts  of  electricity,  over  a  nine-minute  span 
to  kill  the  man  accused  of  murdering  a 
Mobile  pawnbroker.  One  jolt  is,  usually 
fatal,  and  the  drawn-out  execution— caused 
when  an  electrode  strap  malfunctioned— 
drew  immediate  reaction. 

"John  Evans  was  burned  alive  by  the  state 
of  Alabama."  his  lawyer,  Russell  Canan, 
said.  "Three  times  .  .  .  the]  was  tortured  in 
the  name  of  vengeance  disguised  as  justice." 

Inez  Nassar,  mother  of  the  man  Evans 
killed  during  a  1977  robbery  attempt  said. 
"He  got  what  he  deserved."  However,  she 
added,  "I  feel  sorry  for  his  mother;  she  has 
my  sympathy." 

Alabama  Attorney  General  Charles  Grad- 
dick.  who  predicted  that  the  execution 
would  deter  crime,  said  it  offered  "a  clear 
message  to  criminals."  He  denied  that  it 
would  lead  to  execution  of  all  the  state's  59 
death-row  inmates  but  predicted  that  an- 
other execution  will  occur  in  Alabama 
within  a  year. 

Evans.  33.  of  Beaumont,  Tex.,  was  the 
first  person  executed  in  Alabama  since  1965 
and  only  the  seventh  in  the  nation  put  to 
death  since  the  Supreme  Court  lifted  its 
death-penalty  ban  in  1976. 

At  8:30  p.m.  CST.  Warden  J.  D.  White 
threw  the  switch  and  the  first  charge, 
which  authorities  had  insisted  would  kill 
Evans  instantly,  surged  through  his  body. 
He  slammed  against  the  straps,  fists 
clenched  permanently,  and  sparks  flew 
around  his  head  and  left  leg.  The  leather 
strap  on  his  left  leg  burned  completely 
through,  and  the  electrode  fell  away. 

Doctors  detected  a  heartbeat.  When 
White  threw  the  switch  again,  small  flames 
licked  around  Evans'  head  and  smoke 
streamed  from  his  leg  and  the  leather  cap 
holding  electrodes  to  his  skull. 

Canan  turned  to  Prison  Commissioner 
Pred  Smith,  in  the  witness  room  with  a 
direct  line  to  Wallace,  and  said,  "I  ask  for 
clemency.  I  ask  you  to  communicate  this  to 
the  governor.  This  is  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment. .  .  ."  Smith  relayed  the  request. 

Prison  physician  Dr.  William  Thomas  said 
later  that  after  the  second  charge,  Evans 
"Just  had  a  weak  heartbeat."  Canan  again 
asked  for  the  executioner  to  stop,  but  a 
third  charge  was  administered. 

As  doctors  examined  the  body  again. 
Smith  summoned  the  warden  and  told  him, 
"Hold  everything.  They're  asking  for  clem- 
ency." 

Seconds  later.  Smith  called  out:  "The  gov- 
ernor   will    not    interfere.    Proceed."    But 


White  announced  that  Evans  had  been  pro- 
nounced dead  at  8:44  p.m. 

"There  wouldn't  be  any  way  in  my  medi- 
cal judgment,"  Thomas  said,  that  Evans 
would  not  have  died  soon  from  the  first 
charge.  Later,  Smith  said  that  there  was 
"no  way  it  could  be  foreseen"  that  a  new 
strap  would  fail  and  prevent  Evans  from 
dying  quickly. 

Exhibit  2 

'Kill  Him.  Kill  Him,  Kill  Him' 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Washington.- The  case  against  capital 
punishment  rests,  in  the  end,  on  the  belief 
that  the  process  of  carrying  out  the  death 
penalty  degrades  the  society  and  distorts 
the  law.  Anyone  who  doubts  the  strength  of 
that  case  should  think  about  three  scenes 
enacted  in  this  country  late  on  the  night  of 
Oct.  4. 

In  Huntsville.  Tex.,  James  D.  Autry  was 
taken  from  his  death  row  cell  in  the  pene- 
tentiary  and  strapped  to  a  wheeled  cot.  In- 
travenous tubes  were  connected  to  both 
arms,  ready  to  administer  a  dose  of  poison. 
Mr.  Autry's  fear,  his  perspiration,  his  ut- 
tered thoughts  were  observed  and  reported. 

Outside,  a  crowd  of  people  shouted  for 
this  death  whenever  television  lights  were 
turned  on,  "Kill  him,  kill  him,  kill  him," 
they  chanted. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  building  in  Wash- 
ington, Justice  Byron  R.  White  waited  for  a 
last-minute  application  for  a  stay  of  execu- 
tion. The  application,  written  on  three 
sheets  of  a  yellow  pad,  made  a  new  argu- 
ment related  to  another  case  due  to  be 
heard  by  the  Court.  Shortly  after  midnight 
Justice  White  granted  the  stay. 

Charles  Dickens  could  not  have  improved 
on  the  ghastliness  of  the  Texas  scenes.  In 
1849  he  saw  a  crowd  waiting  for  an  execu- 
tion, screaming  and  laughing.  He  wrote  that 
no  one  could  imagine  "a  sight  so  inconceiv- 
ably awful.  ...  I  am  solemnly  convinced 
that  nothing  that  iniquity  could  devise 
could  work  such  ruin  as  one  public  execu- 
tion." 

Supporters  of  the  death  penalty  argue 
that  the  opponents  are  bleeding  hearts  who 
waste  sympathy  on  brutal  killers.  They 
argue  also  that  executions  would  have  a  de- 
terrent effect  if  lawyers  did  not  put  so  many 
obstacles  in  the  way. 

But  there  is  no  way  to  administer  the 
death  penalty  fairly  in  human  terms,  effi- 
ciently in  the  use  of  legal  resources,  effec- 
tively in  terms  of  deterrents.  That  is  why 
executions  have  stopped  in  all  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe.  It  is  also  the  inescap- 
able lesson  of  the  recent  history  in  those  of 
our  states  that  have  capital  punishment. 

Fairness  would  mean  at  least  a  rough 
sense  that  the  death  penalty  was  imposed 
for  similar  reasons  in  different  cases:  rea- 
sons having  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the 
crime  and  the  criminal's  record,  not  his  race 
or  the  accident  of  where  he  lived.  But  there 
is  not  even  rough  justice  in  decisions  on  who 
shall  live  and  who  shall  die. 

A  massive  study  recently  completed  shows 
that  race  is  still  a  big  factor.  It  was  done  by 
David  Baldus,  professor  of  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.  He  went  into  it  doubting  the 
relevance  of  race,  but  the  figures  would  not 
go  away. 

Professor  Baldus  studied  1,200  cases  of 
murder  or  manslaughter  brought  by  pros- 
ecutors between  1973  and  1979  in  Georgia,  a 
key  state  in  the  legal  history  of  capital  pun- 
ishment. He  weighed  more  than  500  factors, 
involving  the  strength  of:  the  evidence,  the 


character  of  the  defendant,  the  nature  of 
the  crime  and  so  on. 

He  found  that  the  death  penalty  is  least 
predictable  in  Georgia  in  cases  with  some 
aggravating  factors  but  not  extreme  brutal- 
ity. There  the  discretion  of  prosecutors  and 
juries  is  crucial,  and  race  tells. 

A  black  person  who  kills  a  white  in  such 
cases  Is  3.7  times  as  likely  to  be  sentenced  to 
death  in  Georgia  as  a  white  who  kills  a 
white.  Professor  Baldus  found.  Prosecutors 
are  also  more  likely  to  press  for  the  death 
penalty. 

Beyond  the  Issue  of  race,  there  Is  the 
question  whether  judges  Impose  death  sen- 
tences in  like  circumstances.  The  Supreme 
Court,  when  it  upheld  the  death  penalty  In 
1976,  assumed  that  appellate  judges  would 
assure  "proportionality"  In  reviewing  sen- 
tences, but  many  experts  say  they  have  not. 
That  Is  the  Issue  that  the  Court  will  exam- 
ine this  term— and  that  was  raised  at  the 
last  minute  in  the  Autry  case. 

Why  couldn't  legal  objections  to  execu- 
tions be  raised  In  a  more  orderly  way?  One 
answer  is  that  there  are  not  enough  compe- 
tent lawyers  for  the  people  on  death  row  in 
this  country:  not  nearly  enough.  In  states 
with  dozens  awaiting  execution,  such  as 
Florida  and  Georgia,  a  few  desperate  law- 
yers work  on  the  cases. 

There  are  now  1,230  Americans  on  death 
row.  That  appalling  number  makes  it  cer- 
tain that  the  Supreme  Court  and  other 
courts,  state  and  Federal,  will  continue  to  be 
deluged  by  petitions  In  capital  cases.  There 
is  no  way  to  dispose  of  those  legal  papers 
summarily.  Human  lives  are  at  stake,  and 
not  all  of  the  convicted  persons  are  brutes. 
Every  once  In  a  while  one  turns  out  to  be  in- 
nocent. Many  have  been  treated  unfairly. 

Nor,  finally.  Is  there  any  way  to  make  ad- 
ministration of  the  penalty  more  humane. 
The  process  degrades  not  just  the  Dlcken- 
sian  crowd  outside  but  all  of  us.  If  there 
were  a  way  to  be  sure  that  justice  had  been 
done  to  those  1,200  prisoners,  would  we 
want  to  kill  them  all  in  a  week?  A  month?  If 
not.  capital  punishment  will  remain  what  It 
Is:  an  ugly  lottery  that  deters  no  one  and 
soils  our  national  character. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  encourage  Senators 
who  have  speeches  to  make  to  come  to 
the  floor  and  do  it  today.  I  especially 
urge  Republican  Senators  who  may 
wish  to  speak  on  this  subject  to  notify 
our  cloakroom,  so  that  we  can  estab- 
lish the  hour  of  adjournment  or  recess 
today  and  establish  the  time  for  con- 
vening tomorrow. 

There  is  no  desire  to  cut  off  any 
Member  who  wishes  to  speak,  but  the 
leadership  on  this  side  needs  some 
guidance  from  our  Members  on  how 
many  wish  to  speak,  so  that  we  can  al- 
locate the  time.  I  am  willing  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  stay  as  long  as  needed  in 
order  to  accommodate  Senators  who 
wish  to  speak.  But  keep  in  mind  that, 
under  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII.  we 
have  to  vote  1  hour  after  we  meet  and 


after  a  quorum  is  established.  I  should 
like,  either  by  establishing  the  conven- 
ing hour  or  by  unanimous  consent,  to 
set  the  time  to  vote  on  cloture  be- 
tween 1  p.m.  and  1:30  p.m.  tomorrow.  I 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to 
consult  with  the  minority  leader  on 
that.  He  is  temporarily  out  of  contact, 
but  as  soon  as  I  can  do  so,  I  will  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  him. 

I  urge  Members  who  wish  to  speak 
on  this  matter  today  to  do  so.  I  will 
have  a  further  aimouncement  about 
adjournment  time  today  and  conven- 
ing time  tomorrow  after  we  have  a 
better  idea  of  how  many  Senators  wish 
to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
Will  Purvis,  Jack  O'Neil,  Michael 
Synon,  J.  B.  Brown,  John  Schuyler, 
Neil  Shumway,  F.  N.  U.  Frank, 
Charles  Stielow,  Tom  Mooney,  Mau- 
rice Mays,  "Russell,"  Frank  Dove, 
Fred  Dove,  and  George  Williams. 

Edward  Larkman.  Anastarcio 
Vargas,  Stephen  Grezschowiak,  Max 
Rybarczyk,  Pietro  Matera.  Gus  Colin 
Langley.  Coke  Brite.  John  Brite.  Roo- 
sevelt Wilson.  Louis  Hoffner,  and 
Abraham  Podinker. 

William  Lindley,  Silas  Rogers.  Pvt. 
A.  B.  Ritchie.  Samuel  Tito  Williams, 
John  Valletutti,  David  Almeida.  Ralph 
Lobaugh,  Frank  Smith,  Gordon 
Morris,  Robert  Ballard  Bailey.  Edgar 
Labat,  Clinton  Poret,  Lloyd  Eldon 
Miller,  and  John  Rexinger. 

James  Foster,  Dale  Bundy,  Robert 
Shuler,  Jerry  Chatman,  Paul  Imbler, 
Thomas  Wansley,  Freddie  Pitts.  Wil- 
bert  Lee,  Calvin  Sellers,  Dave  Keaton, 
Christopher  Spicer,  Thomas  Gladish, 
Richard  Kline,  Clarence  Smith,  Rich- 
ard Greer,  Delbert  Tibbs,  Johnny 
Ross,  Robert  Henry  McDowell,  and 
Anibal  Jaramillo. 

What  do  all  these  people  have  in 
common?  They  have  all  been  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  murders  they  did 
not  commit.  In  some  cases,  new  evi- 
dence exonerated  them.  In  other 
cases,  the  true  murderer  later  con- 
fessed. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  list  alone  would  be  sufficient 
reason  to  oppose  this  bill.  There  are 
many  reasons  to  oppose  S.  1765,  a  bill 
that  will  put  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  business  of  taking  human  life. 

Foremost,  the  death  penalty  reflects 
a  complete  lack  of  appreciation  for  the 
sanctity  of  life. 

No  civilized  society  should  sanction 
such  horrible,  painful  and  irreversible 
punishment. 

In  our  coimtry,  the  death  penalty  is 
an  especially  odious  punishment.  It 
has  been  arbirtrary  and  discriminato- 
ry. In  the  United  States,  the  people 
who  are  sentenced  to  die  are  dispro- 
portionately black,  male,  and  poor. 
Some  persons  convicted  of  a  crime  are 
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given  a  life  sentence,  while  others  who 
have  committed  the  same  offense  are 
sentenced  to  death. 

I  oppose  the  Federal  death  penalty 
because  it  is  impossible  to  protect  In- 
nocent people  from  conviction  and 
execution.  Our  criminal  justice  system 
is  run  by  people.  Our  juries  are  com- 
posed of  people. 

As  Lafayette  put  it  over  150  years 
ago: 

I  shall  continue  to  demand  the  abolition 
of  the  death  penalty  until  I  have  the  infalli- 
bility of  human  judgments  demonstrated  to 
me. 

To  allow  human  error— to  deprive  in- 
nocent persons  of  their  lives  is  a 
horror  that  no  American  should  ever 
have  to  face.  Some  may  suggest  that  a 
few  errors  are  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
removing  "Vicious  Criminals'  from 
our  society.  But  I  say  that  one  unwar- 
ranted death  sentence,  one  erroneous 
execution  is  one  too  many. 

Through  history,  there  have  been 
many  instances  of  innocent  people 
being  sentenced  to  death  and  at  least 
seven  instances  of  erroneous  execu- 
tions. 

In  1950.  Timothy  John  Evans  was 
hanged  in  England  for  the  murder  of 
his  wife  and  child.  Convicted  largely 
because  of  the  testimony  of  a  witness. 
Evans  was  executed  even  though  the 
victims'  bodies  were  never  found.  Four 
years  later,  the  witness.  John  R.  Chris- 
tie, confessed  to  the  Evans  murders,  as 
well  as  to  several  others.  Horrified 
police  discovered  nine  l)odies  hidden  in 
the  wall  in  Christie's  house.  The 
Evans  case,  which  has  l)een  termed 
the  'best-documented  modem  exam- 
ple of  an  execution  in  error"  was  a 
major  factor  in  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  in  England.  (Stephen  Get- 
tinger.  "Sentenced  To  Die. "  New  York: 
MacMillan.  1979.  p.  184.)  Yet  the 
United  States,  which  has  an  even  more 
frightening  history  of  erroneous 
murder  convictions  and  erroneous  exe- 
cutions, is  not  shocked  enough  to  abol- 
ish capital  punishment  once  and  for 
all.  Instead,  today  we  are  considering 
legislation  to  expand  the  use  of  the 
death  penalty  in  the  United  States. 

But  we  Americans  have  our  owti 
"Timothy  Evans"  stories.  They  illus- 
trate how  our  criminal  justice  system 
cannot  be  relied  on  to  insure  that  only 
the  guilty  are  executed.  Inevitably,  in- 
nocent persons  will  be  convicted  due  to 
mistake  or  malice  on  the  part  of  pros- 
ecutors, incompetence  or  worse  by 
police,  and  sheer  human  error  by  pri- 
vate citizens. 

In  1938,  Isidore  Zimmerman  was 
about  to  be  admitted  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity on  a  football  scholarship  and 
hoped  to  become  a  lawyer.  Instead,  he 
was  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  in 
the  murder  of  a  New  York  City  patrol- 
man. 

No  one  ever  accused  Zimmerman  of 
the  killing.  Rather,  two  witnesses  who 
supplied  the  gun  to  the  actual  killers 


testified— imder  Immunity— that  they 
received  the  gun  originally  from  Zim- 
merman. Based  on  this  testimony, 
Zimmerman  was  sent  to  death  row 
with  the  real  killers.  On  January  26, 
1939,  after  he  finished  his  last  meal 
before  his  planned  electrocution.  Gov- 
ernor Lehman  commuted  his  sentence 
to  life  in  prison. 

Only  in  1962,  after  another  proce- 
dural petition  was  filed  by  his  defense 
lawyers,  did  the  New  York  courts  vin- 
dicate Zimmerman's  persistent  claim 
of  innocence.  Zimmerman's  lawyer 
produced  sworn  pretrial  statements  by 
one  of  Zimmerman's  accusers  that 
Zimmerman  was  innocent.  The  testi- 
mony had  been  deliberately  sup- 
pressed by  the  prosecutor,  because 
Zimmerman  had  refused  to  cooperate 
with  them  in  an  unrelated  police  bru- 
tality case. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  we  debate  this 
bill  just  after  passing  the  habeas 
corpus  bill.  That  bill  will  drastically 
limit  the  period  of  time  in  which 
people  convicted  of  capital  offenses 
can  have  their  claims  reexamined  by 
Federal  courts.  The  Zimmerman  case 
illustrates  the  fact  that  evidence  exon- 
erating a  condemned  man  may  surface 
only  years  after  conviction.  By  impos- 
ing a  statute  of  limitations  on  habeas 
corpus  review  by  Federal  courts,  we 
have  increased  the  risk  that  people 
like  Izzy  Zimmerman  will  never  be 
freed  because  the  execution  will  have 
already  occurred. 

While  the  Zimmerman  case  was  the 
result  of  deliberate  malfeasance  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecutors,  others  are 
wrongly  convicted  by  a  system  that  is 
not  capable  of  overcoming  incompe- 
tence. Jerry  Banks  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death  in  1975  for  the 
murder  of  two  people  in  the  woods 
near  Stockbridge.  Ga.  Banks  had 
found  the  victims,  and  police  found 
spent  shells  from  Bank's  shotgun  on 
the  scene.  Despite  evidence  that  Banks 
had  been  hunting  nearby  the  week 
before,  and  was  with  a  neighbor  at  the 
time  of  the  shooting,  a  jury  sentenced 
him  to  die. 

After  the  trial,  a  motorist  who  had 
been  flagged  down  by  Banks  came  for- 
ward to  corroborate  the  defendants 
story.  The  trial  judge  refused  to  order 
a  new  trial,  but  one  was  obtained  on 
appeal.  In  the  second  trial.  Banks'  at- 
torney—who has  since  been  dis- 
barred—called only  the  motorist,  and 
failed  to  discuss  the  alibi  witness. 
Again,  a  death  sentence  resulted. 

After  a  second  trial,  overwhelming 
evidence  of  Banks'  innocence  came  to 
light.  These  included  statements  by  a 
number  of  witnesses  that  a  white  man 
was  seen  near  the  crime  with  an  auto- 
matic weapon— parenthetically.  I 
should  point  out  that  Banks  is  black- 
that  rapid  fire  shots  were  heard,  and 
that  Banks'  shotgun  could  not  have 
fired  those  shots.  All  of  these  wit- 
nesses claimed  that  they  had  notified 


the  sheriff's  office;  no  one  at  the  sher- 
iff's office  remembers  the  contact.  In- 
credibly, the  trial  judge  refused  an- 
other trial.  Again,  Banks  won  on 
appeal,  and  faces  another  trial. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  recognize 
that  erroneous  convictions  result  be- 
cause of  human  fallibility.  Eyewitness 
identification,  based  on  fleeting  recol- 
lections when  a  witness  is  shocked  or 
frightened,  is  the  principal  evidence 
used  in  many  convictions.  Sometimes 
people  are  just  plain  wrong.  Because 
of  these  mistakes,  our  criminal  justice 
system  should  never  impose  irreversi- 
ble punishment  such  as  death. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that 
sometimes  there  are  cases  brought  to 
my  attention  of  rape,  murder,  and 
other  heinous  crimes,  where  I  person- 
ally would  feel  that  if  I  had  the  mur- 
derer, the  rapist  in  my  hands  I  feel  so 
strongly  about  it  that  I  could  destroy 
him  myself. 

I  understand  the  whole  question  of 
feeling  that  the  murderer,  the  rapist 
should  pay  the  highest  penalty.  But  I 
also  understand  that  mistakes  have 
been  made  and  will  continue  to  be 
made  over  and  over  again. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  pass  this 
legislation  in  all  probability  they  will 
be  made  under  the  statute  we  enact. 

There  is  obviously  a  higher  moral 
issue  involved  having  to  do  with  the 
matter  of  taking  a  fellow  human 
being's  life. 

Others  have  addressed  themselves  to 
that  issue  amd  I  share  their  views  on 
that  in  that  connection. 

I  am  confining  most  of  my  remarks 
today  to  the  matter  of  capital  punish- 
ment and  the  number  of  errors  that 
have  been  made  in  the  past  where  a 
human  life  either  has  been  taken  or  at 
the  last  minute  that  life  has  been 
saved  by  reason  of  the  truly  guilty 
person  coming  forward  and  either 
pointing  the  finger,  coming  up  with 
new  evidence,  or  admitting  the  crime. 

In  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  William 
Jackson  served  5  years  on  a  rape  con- 
viction because  of  misidentification. 
Only  then  did  the  real  criminal  sur- 
face. He  was  found  because  he  was 
caught  committing  another  crime 
which  led  to  evidence  tying  him  to  the 
rapes.  The  two  men  had  similar  hair- 
cuts, facial  shapes,  mustaches,  and 
partial  beards,  and  are  of  the  same 
height  and  build.  Mr.  Jackson,  with  a 
great  deal  of  charity,  does  not  blame 
the  victims  who  misidentified  him. 
One  shudders  to  think  that  this  sort 
of  misidentification  could  easily  be  the 
basis  of  a  capital  conviction. 

A  recent  case  right  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  demonstrates  why, 
despite  the  numerous  protections  we 
afford  criminal  defendants,  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  the  District  has  no  death 
penalty. 

In  1975,  Bradford  brown  was  arrest- 
ed for  murdering  a  man  in  Ivy  City,  in 
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southeast  Washington.  Several  neigh- 
borhood witnesses  testified  against 
Brown,  and  he  was  convicted.  The 
D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  routinely  af- 
firmed the  conviction. 

Only  years  later  did  a  resourceful 
detective  learn  through  an  informant 
that  another  man  was  the  killer.  After 
doing  independent  investigating.  De- 
tective Robert  Kanjian  found  evidence 
linking  the  real  killer  to  the  crime, 
and  the  killer  is  now  in  jail. 

According  to  Chief  Appellate  Judge 
Theodore  Newman,  Brown's  case:  "was 
a  routine,  ordinary  appeal— the  system 
worked,  but  unfortunately  convicted  a 
man  who  was  legally  and  functionally 
innocent. "  Judge  Newman  now  won- 
ders about  the  reliability  of  eyewitness 
identification  and  Detective  Kanjian  is 
now  changing  his  mind  on  the  death 
penalty.  "I  kept  thinking  about  what 
could  have  happened  if  Bradford  had 
been  in  a  State  with  a  death  penalty," 
he  stated  in  an  interview. 

Of  course,  our  Constitution  guaran- 
tees that  no  person  shall  be  convicted 
of  a  crime  unless  his  or  her  guilt  is 
proven  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
But  I  must  confess  that  the  following 
case  demonstrates  why  this  strict 
standard  of  proof  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  irreparable  imposition  of 
the  death  penalty. 

Earl  Charles,  a  native  of  Savannah, 
Ga.,  moved  to  Tampa,  Fla.,  in  Septem- 
ber 1974.  In  December  of  that  year,  he 
was  extradited  back  to  Savannah  and 
accused  of  a  brutal  robbery-murder. 
The  principal  evidence  against  Charles 
was  an  eyewitness.  The  eyewitness  had 
originally  failed  to  recognize  Charles' 
photograph.  Later,  she  identified 
Charles  after  detectives  told  her  that 
Charles  would  be  arrested  anyway. 
Against  this  testimony.  Charles  pre- 
sented time  cards,  rent  receipts,  and 
testimony  by  his  Tampa  employer  to 
prove  he  had  been  at  work  hundreds 
of  miles  away  at  the  time  of  the  kill- 
ings. Nevertheless.  Charles  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  die. 

Fortunately,  Charles'  family  had 
some  money  and  a  home  they  could 
mortgage,  and  could  retain  counsel  to 
vindicate  him.  Fortunately,  a  veteran 
Savannah  lawyer  was  able  to,  in  his 
words,  deliberately  string  this  thing 
out  so  that  he  could  prove  Charles'  in- 
nocence. 

Finally,  a  Tampa  policeman  recalled 
talking  to  Charles  in  Tampa  on  the 
day  of  the  murder,  and  a  note  con- 
firming the  conversation  was  found  in 
the  officer's  logbook.  This  evidence, 
unlike  the  others,  was  apparently 
enough  for  the  court,  for  the  convic- 
tion was  overturned  and  the  charges 
dropped. 

Mr.  President,  our  Bill  of  Rights  ex- 
tends to  those  citizens  accused  of  a 
crime  substantial  protection.  But  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  say  that  these 
protections  provide  sufficient  guaran- 


tees so  that  we  can  undertake  irrevers- 
ible punishments  such  as  death. 

Today  there  are  more  than  1,200 
men  and  women  under  a  sentence  of 
death  in  this  country.  Which  of  these 
1,200  will  be  the  next  Isidore  Zimmer- 
man, a  victim  of  prosecutorial  malice? 
The  next  Jeremy  Banks,  a  victim  of 
layer  upon  layer  of  police  incompe- 
tence? The  next  William  Jackson, 
Bradford  Brown,  or  Earl  Charles,  all 
victims  of  mistaken  eyewitness  identi- 
fication? Can  we,  as  a  nation,  really 
afford  to  say  that  isolated  mistakes 
are  acceptable  as  long  as  most  of  those 
executed  are  killers?  How  many  mis- 
takes are  we  willing  to  allow.  I  believe 
that  we  have  already  allowed  too 
many  mistakes,  and  I,  for  one  believe 
we  must  abolish  the  death  penalty.  No 
innocent  American  should  ever  have 
to  face  death  at  the  hands  of  his  Gov- 
ernment because  of  inevitable  mis- 
takes made  by  our  criminal  justice 
system. 

Mr.  F*resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  more  specific  data  with  re- 
spect to  the  names  of  those  that  I 
mentioned  earlier  as  having  been 
found  guilty  of  murder  and  of  then 
having  been  found  innocent  at  a  later 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1.  Will  Purvis  (Mississippi.  1893).  On  basis 
of  eyewitness  testimony,  sentenced  to  death 
for  murder.  Survived  hanging  because  knot 
slipped.  Pardoned  in  1898.  and  cleared  by 
1917  deathbed  confession  of  true  culprit. 

2.  Jack  O'Neil  (Massachusetts.  1898). 
Hanged  for  murder.  Several  months  later, 
andther  confessed. 

3.  Michael  Synon  (Illinois.  1900).  Death 
sentence  reversed  on  appeal  for  prejudicial 
remarks  of  trial  judge.  At  second  trial,  wit- 
ness testified  that  Synon  was  miles  away 
from  the  scene  of  the  crime:  he  was  acquit- 
ted. 

4.  J.  B.  Brown  (Florida.  1901).  Sentenced 
to  death  for  murder,  his  hanging  was  avert- 
ed at  gallows  because  execution  warrant 
listed  the  jury  foreman's  name.  Sentence 
convmuted;  released  after  another  confessed 
in  1913. 

5.  John  Schuyler  (New  Jersey.  1907),  Sen- 
tenced to  death  for  murder,  pardoned  and 
indemnified  eight  years  later  when  real 
murderer  confessed. 

6.  Neil  Shumway  (Nebraska.  1907). 
Hanged  for  murder  in  1909.  Three  years 
later,  victim's  husband  confessed  to  crime. 

7.  'Dago"  Prank  (New  York.  1915).  Exe- 
cuted for  murder.  "Accomplices"  later  ad- 
mitted that  Prank  was  not  even  present  at 
scene  of  crime. 

8.  Charles  Stielow  (New  York.  1915).  Sen- 
tenced to  death  for  murder.  Received  stay 
forty  minutes  before  scheduled  execution. 
Three  years  later,  released  when  real  culprit 
confessed. 

9.  Tom  Mooney  (California,  1916).  Sen- 
tenced to  death  for  murder.  Sentence  com- 
muted, later  pardoned.  Political  conviction, 
based  on  perjured  eyewitness  testimony  and 
falsification  of  other  evidence. 

10.  Maurice  Mays  (Tennessee.  1919).  Exe- 
cuted for  murder.  Five  and  a  half  years 
later,  true  killer  confessed.  Interesting  facts. 


U.  "Russell"  (New  York.  1920).  Executed 
for  cop  killing.  "Accomplice"  later  said  Rus- 
sell was  not  guilty,  and  admitted  his  own 
guilt. 

12.  Frank  Dove.  Pred  Dove.  &  George  Wil- 
liams (North  Carolina.  1922).  All  sentenced 
to  death  for  murder.  A  fourth  defendant,  on 
the  morning  of  his  execution,  stated  that 
the  three  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
murder.  After  six  years  in  prison,  the  three 
were  pardoned. 

13.  Edward  Larkman  (New  York,  1925). 
Sentenced  to  death  for  murder.  Sentence 
commuted:  another  confessed;  pardoned  in 
1933. 

14.  Anastarcio  Vargas  (Texas,  1926).  Sen- 
tenced to  death,  his  head  had  been  shaven 
for  execution  when  a  look-alike  confessed. 
Released  in  1930.  and  later  pardoned. 

15.  Stephen  Grezschowiak  &  Max  Rybarc- 
zyk  (New  York.  1930).  Convicted  with  third 
man  of  felony  murder  and  executed.  Third 
man  said  these  two  were  never  involved. 

16.  Pietro  Matera  (New  York.  1931). 
Death  sentence  for  murder:  commuted.  In 
winter  1960.  wife  of  the  true  killer  confessed 
to  having  framed  Matera— he  was  released 
after  thirty  years  in  prison. 

17.  Gus  Colin  Langley  (North  Carolina, 
1932).  Sentenced  to  death  for  robbery/ 
murder,  was  twenty-five  minutes  from  exe- 
cution when  technicality  saved  his  life.  Re- 
leased and  eventually  pardoned  after  wit- 
nesses proved  he  was  400  miles  away  at  time 
of  crime. 

18.  Coke  Brite  &  John  Brite  (California. 
1936).  Death  sentences  for  murder  commut- 
ed to  life;  paroled  in  1952  after  evidence 
that  prosecution's  case  was  based  on  per- 
jured testimony. 

19.  Roosevelt  Wilson  (Alabama,  1937). 
Sentenced  to  death  for  rape,  despite  claims 
that  "victim"  consented.  Jurors  later  said 
they  believed  su;t  was  consensual  but  that 
Wilson  deserved  to  die  simply  for  "messing 
around"  with  a  white  woman  (Wilson  was 
black). 

20.  Louis  Hoffner  (New  York,  1940). 
Death  sentence  for  murder  commuted.  Re- 
leased in  1955  and  indemnified  for  false  im- 
prisonment. 

21.  Abraham  Podinker  (New  York.  1942). 
Death  sentence  for  murder  commuted.  Sen- 
tence set  aside  in  1961  because  prosecutor 
covered  up  perjured  testimony  of  key  wit- 
nesses. 

22.  William  Lindley  (California.  1943). 
Death  sentence  for  murder  commuted.  True 
killer  Identified  but  never  located.  Lindley 
was  never  released  or  pardoned. 

23.  Silas  Rogers  (Virginia.  1943).  Original- 
ly sentenced  to  death,  released  after  nine 
years  In  prison.  Governor  termed  Rogers  a 
"victim  of  a  gross  miscarriage  of  justice." 

24.  Pvt.  A.  B.  Richie  (U.S.  Army.  1945). 
Court  martialed  and  sentenced  to  death  for 
murder.  Ijast-minute  commutation  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  averted  hanging.  Pardoned  in 
1947  after  another  confessed. 

25.  Samuel  Tito  Williams  (New  York, 
1947).  Death  sentence  for  murder.  After 
almost  sixteen  years  in  prison  (22  months 
on  death  row),  released  because  confession 
had  been  coerced.  Later  compensated  by  the 
State. 

26.  John  Valletutti  (New  York,  1947). 
Death  sentence  reversed  on  appeal.  Police 
had  beaten  Valletutti  into  confessing,  and 
actual  killer  later  confessed. 

27.  David  Almeida  (Pennsylvania,  1947). 
Sentenced  to  death  for  his  role  In  supermar- 
ket robbery  during  which  policeman  was 
killed.  Later  found  that  prosecution  sup- 
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pressed  evidence  showing  victim  killed  by 
bullet  from  another  cop's  gun. 

28.  R&lph  Lobaugh  (Indiana.  1947).  Death 
sentence  for  three  rape-murders.  Within 
three  years,  another  man  had  been  convict- 
ed of  one  of  the  crimes,  and  a  third  man  had 
confessed  to  the  other  two.  Lobaugh 's  sen- 
tence commuted  to  life:  finally  released  in 
1977. 

29.  Prank  Smith  (Connecticut.  1949). 
After  eight  execution  dates  had  been  set, 
new  evidence  found  in  1954.  Sentence  com- 
muted to  life  two  hours  before  scheduled 
execution. 

30.  Gordon  Morris  (Texas.  195?).  Death 
sentence  commuted  after  murder  victim's 
brother  showed  that  Morris  could  not  have 
committed  the  crime.  Finally  released. 

31.  Robert  Ballard  Bailey  (West  Virginia. 
1950).  Under  death  sentence  for  murder,  re- 
ceived a  reprieve  48  hours  before  scheduled 
execution.  Conditionally  pardoned  in  1960. 
and  released  from  the  conditional  pardon  in 
1966. 

32.  Edgar  Labat  &  Clinton  Poret  (Louisi- 
ana. 1953).  Two  black  men  sentenced  to 
death  for  raping  a  white  woman  and  rot>- 
bing  her  male  friend.  After  a  dozen  stays  of 
execution  and  sixteen  years  on  death  row. 
released  because  witnesses'  testimony  un- 
raveled, alibi  witnesses  came  forward,  and 
evidence  showed  that  one  of  defendants  had 
been  beaten  into  confessing. 

33.  Lloyd  Eldon  Miller  (Illinois.  1956). 
Death  sentence  for  murder.  Received  a  stay 
only  hours  before  scheduled  execution.  E^fi- 
dence  that  prosecution  misrepresented 
paint  smears  on  defendant's  clothes  as 
blood.  Conviction  set  aside,  and  Miller  re- 
leased after  1 1  years  in  prison. 

34.  John  Rexinger  (California.  1957).  Sen- 
tenced to  death  for  rape,  exonerated  when 
true  rapist  confessed. 

35.  James  Poster  (Georgia,  1957).  Based 
on  erroneous  eyewitness  testimony  of 
murder  victim's  wife,  sentenced  to  death. 
Released  when  former  policeman  confessed 
to  the  crime. 

36.  Dale  Bundy  (Ohio.  1957).  Sentenced  to 
death  for  murders  committed  by  a  friend, 
who  implicated  Bundy.  Acquitted  after  new 
trial. 

37.  Robert  Shuler  &  Jerry  Chatman  (Flor- 
ida. 1960).  Two  black  men  sentenced  to 
death  for  raping  a  white  woman.  Freed  in 
1972  after  proved  that  police  had  sup- 
pressed evidence  and  that  plaster  footcasts 
introduced  at  trial  had  been  made  in  deputy 
sheriff's  backyard. 

38.  Paul  Imbler  (California.  1961).  Sen- 
tenced to  death  for  murder,  resentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  after  four  years  on  death 
row.  Awarded  a  new  trial  in  1969  after  sub- 
stantial evidence  showed  he  was  not  guilty. 
Finally  released  after  ten  years  in  prison. 

39.  Thomas  Wansley  (Virginia.  1963). 
Black  man  sentenced  to  death  for  two  rapes 
and  robbery  of  white  women.  Both  convic- 
tions overturned,  the  second  one  by  Federal 
district  court  because  of  degree  of  prejudi- 
cial pretrial  publicity. 

40.  Freddie  Pitts  &  Wilbert  Lee  (Florida. 
1963).  Convicted  in  1963  and  again  in  1972 
for  murder,  served  twelve  years,  mostly  on 
death  row.  Finally  released  in  1975  after  ex- 
ecutive pardon.  Another  convict  had  con- 
fessed to  the  crime  in  1966. 

41.  Calvin  Sellers  (Texas.  1965).  Sentenced 
to  death  for  armed  robbery.  In  1977.  court 
found  that  original  conviction  was  based  on 
perjured  testimony  of  two  police  officers. 

42.  Dave  Keaton  (Florida.  1971).  Indicted 
erroneously  with  four  others  (the  Quincy 
five)  for  robbery-murder.  Keaton  was  the 


only  one  sentenced  to  death.  Others  con- 
fessed to  the  crime  and  were  convicted. 
Keaton  released  in  1973  after  State  decided 
not  to  reprosecute. 

43.  Christopher  Spicer  (North  Carolina, 
1973).  After  death  sentence  for  murder,  new 
trial  ordered  for  insufficiency  of  evidence. 
At  second  trial,  jury  acquitted  Spicer  after 
just  11  minutes  of  deliberation. 

44.  Thomas  Gladish.  Richard  Kline.  Clar- 
ence Smith  &  Richard  Greer  (Arizona. 
1974).  Pour  motorcyclists  sentenced  to 
death  for  kidnapping,  rape,  sodomy  & 
murder.  Fourteen  months  later,  another 
confessed,  a  new  trial  was  ordered,  and  the 
original  indictment  was  dismissed.  Released 
in  December  1975. 

45.  Delbert  Tibbs  (Florida.  1974).  Sen- 
tenced to  death  for  attempted  rape  of  16- 
year-old  white  girl  (Tibbs  was  black)  and 
murder  of  her  companion.  Conviction  over- 
turned because  not  supported  by  the  weight 
of  the  evidence— other  than  victim's  unreli- 
able testimony,  no  evidence  that  Tibbs  was 
within  150  miles  of  scene  of  crime. 

46.  Johnny  Ross  (Louisiana,  1975).  Sen- 
tenced to  death  for  rape  which  occurred 
when  he  was  15.  Released  in  1981  when 
showed  that  his  blood  tyr>e  did  not  match 
that  of  the  rapist. 

47.  Robert  Henry  McDowell  (North  Caro- 
lina. 1979).  Black  man  sentenced  to  death 
for  murder  of  4-year-old  white  girl.  Received 
stay  days  before  scheduled  execution  when 
victim's  mother  implicated  victim's  stepfa- 
ther. Conviction  then  reversed. 

48.  Anibal  Jaramillo  (Florida.  1980).  Sen- 
tenced to  death  for  two  drug-related  mur- 
ders. State  Supreme  Court  reversed  convic- 
tion for  insufficient  evidence. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East).  The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  friend 
from  Ohio  mentioned  the  case  of 
Bradford  Brown  and  the  detective  who 
was  instrumental  in  correcting  a  terri- 
ble injustice.  I  would  like  to  read  a 
letter  that  the  detective,  Robert  J. 
Kanjian,  has  written  to  me,  very  much 
in  keeping  with  the  eloquent  remarks 
of  our  friend  from  Ohio.  He  wrote  me 
on  July  3.  1980. 

Career  Criminal  Unit. 
Metropolitan  Police  Dept.. 

Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Levin:  I'm  writing  to  bring 
to  your  attention  an  unusual  and  unfortu- 
nate case  of  mistaken  identity  which  could 
possible  have  resulted  in  a  wrongful  death  if 
the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  crime  had  oc- 
curred had  legislated  the  death  penalty. 

To  be  specific,  one  Bradford  Brown  was 
wrongly  convicted  of  murder  and  given  an 
eighteen  (18)  years  to  life  sentence.  Fortu- 
nately, the  District  of  Columbia  does  not  ad- 
minister the  death  penalty.  Had  it  sub- 
scribed to  it,  Bradford  Brown  might  have 
been  dead.  He  had  already  served  a  five  year 
period  of  his  sentence  and  exhausted  all 
avenues  of  appeal. 

When  his  case  went  as  far  as  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  it  refused  to  hear  the  case. 
This  was  the  final  blow  and  last  resort  for 
Bradford  Brown,  an  innocent  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances. Black,  poor  and  possessing  a 
previous  criminal  record,  Bradford  resigned 
himself  to  life  in  prison  while  strongly 
maintaining  his  innocence. 

Meanwhile,  by  a  quirk  of  fate,  another 
person    was    providing    information    about 


some  crimes.  The  informant  was  positive 
that  he  knew  who  murdered  Rcxlney  Fra- 
zier.  I  checked  out  the  information  and 
found  the  case  closed  with  a  conviction  of 
Bradford  Brown.  With  the  facts  given  to 
me.  I  could  see  it  was  impossible  that  Brad- 
ford could  be  guilty. 

I  therefore  began  a  long  and  tedious 
struggle  to  prove  Bradford  innocent  and 
help  prove  the  real  murderer  guilty. 

Joyfully  in  July.  1979.  Bradford  became  a 
free  man.  However,  he  has  no  job.  has  lost 
his  wife  and  children  and  is  completely  disil- 
lusioned. 

He  is  not  only  one  disillusioned.  I.  person- 
ally, had  l>een  an  advocate  of  the  death  pen- 
alty. I  was  sure  the  criminal  justice  system 
would  not  allow  such  a  thing  to  happen.  I 
was  sure  that  there  were  so  many  safe- 
guards along  the  way  that  something  like 
this  would  never  happen. 

But,  indeed  it  has.  and  I  am  left  to  openly 
question  our  legislative  "safeguards". 

He  was  "identified  "  by  an  eyewitness  who 
swore.  "I'll  never  forget  his  face".  In  truth, 
the  only  resemblance  to  the  real  killer  is  his 
skin  color. 

He  had  circumstantial  evidence  against 
him.  He  himself  was  a  victim  of  a  shooting 
in  the  same  block  ten  months  earlier. 

He  had  an  alibi  substantiated  by  many 
people.  However,  the  jury  overlooked  his 
alibi. 

I  therefore  ask.  what  legislation  can  you 
submit  that  will  prevent  any  other  unfortu- 
nate occurrences  of  this  heinous  miscarriage 
of  justice?  What  can  you  do  to  protect  the 
public  from  this  ever  happening  again? 

As  I  look  back  now.  Bradford  spent  five 
years  of  his  life  in  prison:  but  it  seems  small 
and  insignificant  when  you  think  that  he 
might  have  lost  his  life! 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  submit  legislation 
that  will  require  substantial  safeguards  so 
that  this  will  never  happen  again:  and  if 
this  is  impossible,  then  do  away  with  the 
death  penalty  entirely. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Robert  J.  Kanjian. 

Detective. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  a  portion 
of  a  report  by  Law  Professor  Mark 
Brodin  of  the  New  England  School  of 
Law  relative  to  mistakes  that  had  oc- 
curred in  Massachusetts.  He  was  testi- 
fying before  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature in  1982.  He  started  with  re- 
counting a  case  of  one  Jack  O'Neil 
who  was  the  last  person  in  Massachu- 
setts that  was  hanged  prior  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  death  sentence  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  professor  wrote: 

O'Neil  was  convicted  on  circumstantial 
evidence  of  the  murder  of  a  well-to-do 
woman  in  Shelbume  Palls.  The  trial  oc- 
curred during  a  period  of  marked  anti-Irish 
sentiment  in  Massachusetts,  particularly  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state.  O'Neil,  poor 
and  Irish,  maintained  his  innocence  to  the 
end.  Shortly  after  he  was  hanged,  a  soldier 
from  the  town  of  Shelbume  Falls  was  mor- 
tally wounded  in  Cuba  during  a  battle  of 
the  Spanish-American  War.  Before  dying, 
the  soldier  confessed  to  the  murder  that 
O'Neil  was  executed  for.  and  a  newspaper 
reporter  recorded  it. 

Ethnic  prejudice  is  a  theme  that  runs 
through  many  of  the  cases  resulting  in  im- 
[X>sition  of  the  death  penalty.  Jerry  Ged- 
zium   was   electrocuted    by   the   Common- 
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wealth  in  the  late  1920's.  On  the  first  page 
of  its  February  28,  1982  edition,  the  Boston 
Post  referred  to  him  as  "Jerry  the  Pole." 

Anti-immigrant  sentiment  was  of  course  a 
major  underpinning  of  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  Nicola  Sacco  and  Bartolomeo  Van- 
zetti.  Much  of  the  "eye-witness  identifica- 
tion" in  that  case  was  tainted  by  bigotry 
against  Italians,  all  of  whom  certain  of  the 
witnesses  felt  "looked  alike."  Volumes  have 
been  written  about  this  case  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  Nearly  all  writers  and  histori- 
ans have  concluded  that  there  is  serious 
doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  these  two  men,  and 
little  doubt  that  they  were  subjected  to 
unfair  trial  and  postconviction  procedures 
permeated  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  "Red 
Scare". 

That  is  not  the  only  case  where  de- 
fendants were  convicted  on  flimsy  evi- 
dence by  a  jury  whose  prejudices  were 
inflamed  by  an  unscrupulous  prosecu- 
tor and  a  hostile  trial  judge.  Around 
the  same  time  that  Sacco  and  Vanzetti 
were  executed,  a  man  named  Cero  was 
convicted  of  murder  and  sentenced  to 
death.  Cero  was  granted  a  new  trial  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  pointing  to  his 
employer,  a  man  named  Gallo,  as  the 
murderer.  The  two  men  were  then 
tried  jointly,  each  accusing  the  other. 
This  time,  CERO  was  acquitted  and 
Gallo  convicted. 

The  year  1928  saw  the  execution  of 
one  George  Taylor.  The  courts  reject- 
ed his  appeals,  even  though  another 
man  had  confessed  on  his  deathbed  to 
the  murder  which  Taylor  stood  con- 
victed of. 

Herman  Snyder  was  executed  in  the 
early  1930's  after  his  appeal  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court.  That 
Court  voted  5  to  4.  the  latter  four  jus- 
tices concluding  that  error  had  been 
committed  in  Snyder's  trials. 

Perhaps  the  case  that  argues  most 
eloquently  against  the  restoration  of 
the  death  penalty  is  the  one  involving 
two  cab  drivers  who  were  charged  with 
a  1934  robbery  at  the  Paramount  The- 
ater in  Lynn,  in  which  a  man  was 
killed.  The  defendants,  Molway  and 
Berrett,  were  positively  identified  at 
trial  by  no  fewer  than  eight  eye  wit- 
nesses. Their  case  was  scheduled  to  go 
to  the  jury  the  following  Monday. 
Over  the  weekend,  however,  police  in 
New  York  arrested  three  men  for  a 
very  similar  type  holdup.  These  men 
confessed  to  the  Paramount  job,  and 
were  positively  identified  by  the  same 
eye  witnesses.  Clement  Molway  and 
Louis  Berrett  were  released,  and  the 
other  men  were  ultimately  executed 
for  the  crime.  The  jury  foreman  who 
sat  in  the  Molway-Berrett  trial  was 
interviewed  shortly  after  their  release. 
He  informed  the  newspaper  reporter 
that  the  jury  was  ready  prior  to  the 
weekend  break  to  convict  the  defend- 
ants, and  that  he  was  mighty  glad 
their  deliberations  had  been  delayed. 
The  foreman  then  added:  "This  trial 
has  taught  me  one  thing.  Before  it  I 
was  a  firm  believer  in  capital  punish- 
ment. I'm  not  now." 


Another  recent  case  in  this  report 
before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
was  that  of  Johnny  Ross,  a  black 
youth  in  Louisiana  who  was  convicted 
of  rape  in  1975  and  sentenced  to 
death.  Ross  was  released  from  custody 
a  few  years  later  after  irrefutable 
proof  of  his  innocence  in  the  nature  of 
blood-type  evidence  was  discovered  by 
attorneys  working  for  the  Southern 
Poverty  Law  Center. 

Again  in  Massachusetts,  this  report 
refers  to  Lawyer  Johnson,  a  man  con- 
victed of  murder  and  sentenced  to 
death  several  years  ago  who  has  re- 
cently been  granted  a  new  trial  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  pointing  to  a  prosecu- 
tion witness  as  the  real  perpetrator. 
The  evidence  consisted  of  a  witness 
who  came  forward  for  the  first  time 
nearly  10  years  after  the  trial. 

The  Lawyer  Johnson  case  should  be 
a  constant  reminder  to  us  of  the  risk 
of  executing  innocent  persons,  and 
that  risk  always  will  remain  in  any 
system  where  human  beings  are  the 
ones  who  are  implementing  it.  We  are 
not  perfect.  We  are  human.  We  make 
mistakes.  We  cannot  correct  them 
when  there  is  an  execution. 

In  December  1971,  when  Lawyer 
Johnson  was  only  19  years  old,  he  was 
arrested  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  for  the 
shooting  death  of  James  Christian  in 
the  Mission  Hill  housing  project. 
Lawyer  Johnson  was  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  death  in  the  Suffolk  Su- 
perior Court  in  1972.  In  1974,  a  new 
trial  was  ordered  for  Johnson  when  it 
was  determined  that  the  trial  judge 
had  not  permitted  adequate  cross-ex- 
amination of  the  only  witness  who 
placed  Lawyer  Johnson  at  the  scene  of 
the  crime.  Oh  retrial,  Johnson  was 
convicted  of  second  degree  murder  and 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  In 
1981,  almost  10  years  after  Johnson 
was  sentenced  to  death,  a  young 
woman,  a  former  neighbor,  came  forth 
with  evidence  that  Kenneth  Myers, 
the  chief  witness  against  Johnson 
during  the  trial,  was  the  man  who  had 
actually  committed  the  murder.  The 
young  woman  said  she  saw  Myers 
shoot  Christian  but  was  afraid  to  testi- 
fy to  that  effect  when  Lawyer  John- 
son was  on  trial.  In  1982,  based  on  that 
evidence,  Johnson  was  granted  a  new 
trial  and  released  from  prison. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  newspaper  article  relative 
to  that  mistake  on  Lawyer  Johnson  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Murder  Charge  Dropped,  He's  Free  Man 

Again 

(By  Betsy  A.  Lehman  and  Joseph  M. 

Harvey) 

A  30-year-old  Roxbury  man  who  wrs  sen- 
tenced to  death  and  who  spent  10  years  in 
prison  for  a  murder  he  said  he  did  not 
commit  was  freed  yesterday  in  Massachu- 
setts Superior  Court. 


All  charges  against  Lawyer  Johnson  of 
Dorr  Street,  Roxbury,  were  dismissed,  based 
on  new  evidence  from  a  witness  to  a  1971 
murder  who  now  says  that  Johnson  was  not 
the  guilty  man.  The  witness,  who  was  10 
years  old  when  the  murder  was  committed, 
says  the  real  killer  was  the  man  who  testi- 
fied against  Johnson  in  two  previous  trials. 

Shortly  before  noon  yesterday.  Massachu- 
setts Superior  Court  Judge  James  P. 
McGuire  accepted  the  recommendation  of 
Asst.  Dist.  Atty.  Thomas  J.  Mundy  that 
charges  against  Johnson,  who  was  facing  a 
third  trial  in  the  murder  of  James  Chris- 
tian. 30.  of  Chelsea,  be  dismissed.  The  third 
trial  was  ordered  after  the  new  witness 
came  forward  in  1981. 

Keruieth  Meyers  the  man  who  previously 
identified  Johnson  as  the  killer,  is  now  serv- 
ing a  long  sentence  in  Walpole  state  prison 
for  robbery  and  refuses  to  testify  again. 
Without  his  testimony,  the  prosecution  had 
no  case. 

Dawnielle  Montiero,  a  neighbor  in  the 
Mission  Hill  project,  has  said  she  saw 
Meyers  shoot  Christian  but  was  afraid  to 
say  so.  Mundy  has  contended  that  the  long 
delay  before  Montiero's  testimony  and  her 
friendship  with  Johnson  raised  doubts 
about  the  reliability  of  her  testimony. 

Christian,  a  reported  drug  addict,  was 
shot  twice  in  the  face  as  he  came  out  of  the 
doorway  of  a  Mission  Hill  public  housing 
project  on  Prentiss  street  on  Dec.  17.  1971 
Johnson  has  said  all  along  thai  he  was  not 
at  the  scene,  but  in  two  trials  could  not 
prove  it. 

The  first  trial,  in  1972,  resulted  in  John- 
son's conviction  for  first  degree  murder  and 
Judge  Wilfred  J.  Paquet  ordering  the  man- 
datory death  sentence.  On  appeal,  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  set  aside  the  convic- 
tion and  sentence  in  1974  because  Meyers 
the  principal  prosecution  witness  had  been 
allowed  to  withhold  the  identities  of  two  al- 
leged witnesses  to  the  shooting. 

A  second  trial  in  November  1974.  at  which 
Meyers  again  identified  Johnson  as  the 
killer,  ended  in  a  second  degree  murder  con- 
viction with  a  mandatory  life  sentence. 

In  10  years,  Johnson  has  been  incarcerat- 
ed at  the  Walpole,  Norfolk  and  Concord  cor- 
rectional institutions. 

In  an  interview  yesterday  in  his  mother's 
house,  where  he  has  lived  since  he  was  re- 
leased in  February  on  bail.  Johnson  said 
that  "anger  destroys."  but  still  he  is  bitter 
about  the  legal  system  that  twice  convicted 
him,  once  to  death,  and  once  to  life  in 
prison.  He  accused  prosecutors  of  manipu- 
lating both  the  jury  and  the  testimony  be- 
cause they  cared  only  about  getting  a  con- 
viction, not  about  the  truth. 

"It  was  a  legal  lynching.""  he  said.  The 
prosecution,  he  said,  "fabricated  and  con- 
spired" with  Meyers.  Both  juries  were  all 
white:  the  murder  victim  was  white,  too, 
and  Johnson,  who  is  black,  said  the  racial 
fears  of  the  jurors  were  played  on  by  the 
prosecution. 

"I  totally  believed  in  the  system  of  jus- 
tice."  he  said.  "My  faith  in  the  system  is 
gone."' 

(Mundy.  who  was  also  the  prosecutor  in 
the  original  case,  yesterday  called  Johnson's 
release  a  "travesty  of  justice."") 

("We  reluctantly  dismissed  the  indictment 
because  of  the  age  of  the  case  and  the  un- 
availability of  witnesses,"'  Mundy  told  The 
Associated  Press. ) 

Johnson  said  he  has  little  interest  in 
voting,  doesn't  really  feel  "part  of  the 
crowd."    yet,    but    opposes   capital    punish- 
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ment.  "Two  wrongs  don't  make  a  right,"  he 
said. 

In  prison.  Johnson  learned  to  paint,  cook 
and  to  be  a  barber.  He  is  enrolled  in  a 
l>eauty  academy  now  to  learn  to  be  a  hair- 
dresser. He  hopes  the  hairdressing  will  sup- 
port him  until  he  can  make  it  as  a  serious 
artist.  Art  is  his  passion,  the  one  part  of  his 
life  in  which  he  said  he  feels  complete  confi- 
dence. 

Michael  Fields,  a  spokesman  for  the  Cam- 
paign Against  Restoration  of  the  Death 
Penalty,  said  Johnsons  case  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  injustice  of  the  death  penalty. 
If  he  had  been  executed,  these  new  develop- 
ments would  not  have  done  him  much 
good."  Fields  said. 

Johnson's  lawyer  Michael  Avery  of  Boston 
said,  if  he  had  been  executed  in  1972  we 
would  have  lost  some  of  the  beautiful  art  he 
has  created." 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today,  we  read  a  letter  addressed  to 
each  of  us  from  representatives  of  lit- 
erally dozens  of  religious  organiza- 
tions. We  should  make  no  mistake 
where  the  religious  sentiment  of  this 
country  is  in  terms  of  the  organiza- 
tions reflected  in  this  letter.  The  orga- 
ixizcd  religions  in  this  country  are 
nearly  unanimously— I  cannot  repre- 
sent unanimously— but  nearly  unani- 
mously opposed  to  capital  punish- 
ment. This  letter,  stating  strong  oppo- 
sition to  capital  punishment,  was 
signed  by  representatives  of  the  fol- 
lowing organizations: 

The  National  Council  of  Churches: 
the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Char- 
ities; the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations;  the  National  Office  of 
Jesuit  Social  Ministries;  the  United 
Church  of  Christ;  the  Washington 
Ethical  Action  Office;  General  Board 
of  Church  and  Society,  United  Meth- 
odist Church;  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee;  Lutheran  Church  in 
America;  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee; the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.S.A.;  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren; the  Washington  Office,  Episcopal 
Church:  the  National  Assembly  of  Re- 
ligious Women:  the  Clergy  &  Laity 
Concerned;  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(USA);  the  Friends  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Legislation:  the  American 
Jewish  Congess:  the  Unitarian  Univer- 
salist  Association;  the  United  Method- 
ist Church;  Network:  the  American 
Baptist  Churches;  and  the  Synagogue 
Council  of  America. 

In  addition  to  that  evidence  of  the 
near  consensus— not  unanimity,  but 
near  consensus— of  our  religious 
groups  in  their  opposition  to  capital 
punishment,  I  want  to  read  from  a 
statement  of  the  U.S.  bishops  that  was 
recently  printed  by  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference. 

The  Catholic  bishops,  in  their  state- 
ment of  opposition  to  capital  punish- 
ment, have  written  as  follows: 

The  three  justifications  traditionally  ad- 
vanced for  punishment  in  general  are  retri- 
bution, deterrence,  and  reform. 

Reform  or  rehabilitation  of  the  criminal 
cannot  serve  as  a  justification  for  capital 
punishment,  which  necessarily  deprives  the 


criminal  of  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
new  way  of  life  that  conforms  to  the  norms 
of  society  and  that  contributes  to  the 
common  good.  It  may  be  granted  that  the 
imminence  of  capital  punishment  may 
induce  repentence  in  the  criminal,  but  we 
should  certainly  not  think  that  this  threat 
IS  somehow  necessary  for  God's  grace  to 
touch  and  to  transform  human  hearts. 

The  deterrence  of  actual  or  potential 
criminals  from  future  deeds  of  violence  by 
the  threat  of  death  is  also  advanced  as  a  jus- 
tifying objective  of  punishment.  While  it  is 
certain  that  capital  punishment  prevents 
the  individual  from  committing  further 
crimes,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  it  actually 
prevents  others  from  doing  so.  Empirical 
studies  in  this  area  have  not  given  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  would  justify  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  on  a  few  individ- 
uals as  a  means  of  preventing  others  from 
committing  crimes.  There  are  strong  rea- 
sons to  doubt  that  many  crimes  of  violence 
are  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  rational  calcu- 
lation which  would  be  influenced  by  a 
remote  threat  of  death.  The  small  number 
of  death  sentences  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  murders  also  makes  it  seem 
highly  unlikely  that  the  threat  will  be  car- 
ried out  and  so  undercuts  the  effectiveness 
of  the  deterrent. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  widely  talked  about  miscarriages 
of  justice  in  the  capital  case  is  that  of 
the  erroneous  convictions  of  Freddy 
Pitts  and  Wilbur  Lee,  both  of  whom 
spent  12  years  in  Florida  prisons  for  a 
crime  they  never  committed.  The  fol- 
lowing historical  account  of  the  case 
was  compiled  for  a  compensation  com- 
mittee of  the  Florida  State  Legislature 
and  it  dramatically  demonstrates  the 
obstacles  involved  in  reversing  an 
error  of  justice. 

■This  case  has  a  long  history,"  this 
report  begins: 

In  August  of  1963.  defendants  Pitts  and 
Lee  were  indicted  by  the  Gulf  County 
Grand  Jury  on  two  first-degree  murder 
charges  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  14th 
Judicial  Circuit  of  Florida.  On  August  28. 
1963.  the  trial  judge  sentenced  the  defend- 
ants to  death  on  their  tendered  pleas  of 
guilty. 

I  wish  at  times  that  we  could  put  our 
words  in  italics  in  the  Record,  because 
those  words  are  so  significant.  Think 
about  it.  This  was  a  case  of  error,  and 
I  shall  get  to  that  in  a  moment,  where 
two  men  were  sentenced  to  death  on 
pleas  of  guilty. 

In  1966  and  1967  a  first  post-conviction 
collateral  attack  against  these  convictions 
was  denied  by  the  trial  judge  and  affirmed 
on  appeal. 

In  1970  a  second  post-conviction  collateral 
attack  against  these  convictions  was  granted 
in  the  lower  court,  reversed  on  appeal  by 
the  District  Court  of  Appeal,  State  v.  Pitts. 
241  So.  2d  399  (1st  D.C.A.  Fla.  1970).  and  re- 
versed again  by  the  Florida  Supreme  Court 
on  confession  of  error  by  the  State.  Pitts  v. 
State.  247  So.  2d  53  (Fla.  1971).  The  case  on 
remand  was  then  sent  back  for  a  new  trial 
by  the  District  Court  of  Appeal.  Pitts  v. 
State,  249  So.  2d  47  (1st  D.C.A.  Fla.  1971). 

On  September  15.  1971.  the  lower  court 
dismissed  the  original  1963  grand  jury  in- 
dictments against  the  defendants  on  the 
ground  that  the  defendants  had  been  indict- 


ed by  a  grand  jury  from  which  blacks  had 
been  systematically  excluded. 

On  October  20.  1971.  the  Gulf  County 
Grand  Jury  re-indicted  the  defendants  on 
the  original  first  degree  murder  charges.  On 
December  15.  1971.  the  lower  court  dis- 
missed these  indictments  on  the  ground 
that  the  grand  jury  was  illegally  constituted 
[one  of  the  jurors  had  previously  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony  and  had  not  been  restored 
to  his  civil  rightsl,  and  transferred  the 
venue  of  this  case  to  Jackson  County.  Flori- 
da. 

On  January  4.  1972.  the  Jackson  County 
Grand  Jury  indicted  the  defendants  on  the 
original  first  degree  murder  charges  before 
the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Fourteenth  Judi- 
cial Circuit  of  Florida.  On  January  21.  1972. 
the  defendants  entered  pteas  of  not  guilty. 

Within  the  3  years  that  followed, 
new  evidence  came  before  the  court, 
such  that  in  1975,  Governor  Askew,  of 
Florida,  granted  a  full  pardon  to  the 
defendants  Pitts  and  Lee.  Governor 
Askew  said  that  he  could  not  categori- 
cally state  who  murdered  Floyd  or 
Burkett,  who  were  the  victims.  The 
Governor  said: 

There  is  more  than  enough  evidence  for 
me  to  seriously  question  the  guilt  of  Pitts 
and  Lee.  This  evidence,  in  fact,  points  to 
their  innocence.  I  am  sufficiently  convinced 
that  they  are  innocent  to  warrant  the 
action  that  I  take  today.  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  ends  of  justice  require  me  to  seek 
freedom  and  a  full  pardon  for  these  two 
men. 

So.  in  1963.  based  on  pleas  of  guilty, 
two  men  sentenced  to  death,  later  on 
again  sentenced  to  death.  13  years 
later  were  pardoned  by  the  Governor 
of  Florida  saying  that  he  is  sufficient- 
ly convinced  that  they  are  innocent  to 
require  him  to  give  them  a  full 
pardon. 

Mr.  President,  in  1979,  another  mis- 
take occurred  in  the  area  of  capital 
punishment,  when  Melvin  Lee  Reyn- 
olds, of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  at  the  age  of 
24.  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 
for  a  murder  he  did  not  commit. 
Melvin  Lee  Reynolds  spent  4  years  in 
prison  before  Charles  Hatcher  con- 
fessed to  the  murder  Reynolds  had 
been  convicted  of  committing.  Hatcher 
described  the  murder  in  such  detail  as 
to  convince  the  prosecutor  that  only 
he  could  have  committed  it.  Hatcher  is 
now  a  prime  suspect  in  15  other 
murder  cases  across  the  country. 

The  key  evidence  presented  at  the 
trial  against  Melvin  Lee  Reynolds  was 
a  tape-recorded  statement  of  his  con- 
fession to  the  crime.  Think  of  it.  Here 
is  a  man  later  found  to  be  totally  inno- 
cent, against  whom  was  produced  a 
tape-recorded  statement  of  his  own 
confession. 

Sometimes  we  are  told:  "My  gosh, 
how  can  there  be  a  mistake  when 
there  is  a  confession?  Say  you  have  a 
confessed  mass  murderer.  Can  you 
then  still  argue  a  mistake?"  The 
answer  is  take  a  look  at  the  case  of 
Melvin  Lee  Reynolds. 

During  the  trial,  that  confession  was 
incroduced  into  evidence.  The  defend- 
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ant  said  that  it  was  obtained  by  police 
harassing  him.  He  was  convicted,  the 
jury  choosing  to  believe  the  police, 
and  during  the  many  years  that  Reyn- 
olds spent  in  prison  he  consistently 
maintained  his  innocence.  He  said  the 
confession  was  a  result  of  police  coer- 
cion. His  own  struggles,  of  course, 
would  have  likely  proved  to  be  fruit- 
less but  for  the  fact  that  another  man 
later  confessed  to  this  murder. 

If  the  death  penalty  had  been  in- 
flicted there,  an  innocent  man  never 
could  have  walked  out  of  prison. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
on  October  14.  1983,  provides  more  of 
the  story  of  Melvin  Lee  Reynolds.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  of  that 
date  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Confession— Wrong  Man  Imprisoned 
(By  Terry  Ganey) 

Jefferson  City.— Melvin  Lee  Reynolds, 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  for  one  of 
the  most  shocking  murders  in  the  history  of 
St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  took  his  first  step  to  free- 
dom today  after  another  man  confessed  to 
committing  the  crime. 

Reynolds,  who  had  insisted  for  the  last 
four  years  that  police  forced  him  to  confess 
to  the  crime,  left  the  Missouri  State  Peni- 
tentiary about  7:30  a.m.  for  an  appearance 
in  Buchanan  County  Circuit  Court.  The  ap- 
pearance is  a  requirement  of  the  legal  proc- 
ess needed  to  set  Reynolds  free. 

The  court  is  the  same  one  where  Reynolds 
was  convicted  in  1979  for  the  sexual  attack 
and  murder  of  4-year-old  Eric  Christgen. 
The  jury  that  convicted  him  and  the  Mis- 
souri Supreme  Court,  which  later  turned 
dowTi  his  appeal,  did  not  believe  his  story 
that  the  confession  had  been  coerced  by 
police. 

But  on  Thursday.  Charles  Hatcher,  54,  an- 
nounced in  Buchanan  County  Circuit  Court 
that  he  had  committed  the  murder,  setting 
the  stage  for  Reynold's  release. 

"All  this  is  too  good  for  me  to  be  true,  but 
I'm  glad  it  is."  Reynolds.  28.  said  Thursday 
in  an  interview  at  the  prison.  "Ever  since 
my  mother  told  me  (about  Hatcher's  confes- 
sion), nothing  gets  me  depressed  in  here 
anymore.  I've  had  nothing  but  happy 
thoughts." 

Hatcher  is  facing  capital  murder  charges 
in  the  killing  of  another  youngster  in  St. 
Joseph.  He  rocked  the  city  and  its  Police 
Department  when  he  made  his  admission 
before  Judge  Frank  B.  Connett  Jr.,  who  had 
presided  over  Reynolds'  trial  in  1979. 

"I  did  take  the  boy,  and  I  did  kill  him," 
Hatcher  said.  'I  don't  know  why  I  did  it." 

Prosecuting  attorney  Michael  Insco  of  Bu- 
chanan County  said  the  details  of  Hatcher's 
written  confession  had  left  no  doubt  that  he 
was  the  man  who  had  abducted  the  child  at 
a  shopping  mall  May  26,  1978,  sexually 
abused  him  and  then  strangled  him. 

After  Hatcher  entered  his  plea  and  waived 
further  legal  proceedings,  Judge  Connett 
sentenced  him  to  life  imprisonment. 

Insco  said  Thursday  that  the  Christgen 
murder  case  was  closed  and  that  Reynolds 
could  be  released.  Hatcher  still  faces  the 
death  penalty  in  the  murder  last  year  of  Mi- 
chelle Steele,  11,  a  crime  he  denies  commit- 
ting. 


Reynolds  has  said  he  had  made  his  confes- 
sion after  marathon  interrogation  sessions 
that  often  lasted  several  hours.  He  recalled 
one  that  went  from  8  a.m.  until  1:30  a.m. 

"They  let  me  get  a  cup  of  coffee  during 
that  whole  time,"  he  said.  "I  was  so  scared,  I 
wasn't  even  hungry." 

He  said  he  had  confessed  to  end  the  con- 
stant harassment. 

"Every  person  has  a  breaking  point,  and  I 
went  past  mine,"  he  said.  "I  told  them  if 
they  wanted  a  confession.  I'd  do  it.  I  was 
getting  to  the  point  where  I  was  tired." 

The  case  of  Reynolds  was  not  the  only 
one  in  which  the  authorities'  interrogation 
techniques  were  questioned.  Before  Reyn- 
olds made  his  confession,  64-year-old  Harry 
Fox  died  of  a  heart  attack  during  police 
questioning  in  the  case.  For  23  years.  Fox 
had  operated  an  elevator  at  a  building  in 
downtown  St.  Joseph,  near  where  the 
Christgen  boy  was  last  seen.  For  was 
brought  in  for  questioning  as  a  possible  wit- 
ness. 

Fox  had  been  brought  in  for  questioning 
June  5,  1978,  according  to  police  reports.  He 
was  questioned  beginning  at  8:17  p.m.. 
became  ill  at  9  p.m.  and  was  pronounced 
dead  of  a  heart  attack  at  a  St.  Joseph  Hospi- 
tal at  10:19  p.m. 

A  relative  of  Fox  later  said  Fox  was 
"scared  to  death"  by  the  questioning. 

Reynolds  recanted  his  confession  on  the 
witness  stand  during  his  trial.  But  the  jury 
convicted  him  of  second-degree  murder. 
Judge  Connett  sentenced  him  to  life  impris- 
onment. In  September  1981,  the  state  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  the  conviction  and  sen- 
tencing, rejecting  Reynolds'  arguments  he 
had  been  coerced  by  police  into  giving  the 
tape-recorded  statement  played  at  his  trial. 

"I  have  sat  back  and  thought,  if  I 
wouldn't  have  made  that  confession,  I 
wouldn't  be  in  here,"  Reynolds  said.  "That 
was  the  hardest  evidence  they  had." 

Reynolds  said  he  had  been  subjected  to 
threats  of  physical  abuse  at  the  penitentia- 
ry because  of  the  nature  of  the  crime  he  was 
convicted  of  and  had  been  forced  into  homo- 
sexual acts. 

"This  is  a  whole  different  world,"  he  said. 
He  said  that  he  had  been  "gay  since  I  was 
10."  but  that  he  had  led  a  normal  life  during 
the  year  preceding  his  arrest. 

Reynolds  said  he  did  not  plan  to  initiate 
any  suits  alleging  wrongful  prosecution 
against  authorities  in  St.  Joseph. 

"I  just  want  my  freedom,"  he  said.  "My 
freedom  means  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  to  me 
than  some  suit." 

The  Christgen  boy,  the  son  of  a  wood 
products  businessman,  disappeared  from  the 
mall  after  his  father's  secretary  left  him 
alone  for  a  few  minutes.  The  woman,  who 
was  acting  as  a  babysitter,  went  inside  a 
store.  The  boy's  body  was  found  the  next 
day  in  a  heavily  wooded  area  in  northwest 
St.  Joseph. 

Reynolds  said  he  planned  to  rebuild  his 
life  in  St.  Joseph,  living  with  his  mother 
and  stepfather. 

The  possibility  of  his  release  became  ap- 
parent three  months  ago.  when  Hatcher 
wrote  a  letter  of  confession  to  the  FBI  from 
his  cell  in  the  St.  Louis  County  Jail.  Hatch- 
er was  facing  first-degree  murder  charges  in 
the  death  of  the  Steele  girl,  whose  body  was 
found  along  the  Missouri  River.  On  a 
change  of  venue,  Hatcher  was  to  stand  trial 
on  the  charges  in  St.  Louis  County  Circuit 
Court. 

On  July  25.  Hatcher  wrote  the  FBI,  with 
details  in  the  killing  of  the  Christgen  boy. 
The  trial  in  St.  Louis  County  was  never  held 


because  authorities  refiled  charges  against 
Hatcher,  accusing  him  of  capital  murder.  He 
is  now  scheduled  to  go  to  trial  on  the  new 
charges  in  January  in  St.  Joseph. 

FBI  agent  Joseph  Holtslag  testified 
Thursday  in  Buchanan  County  Circuit 
Court  that  Hatcher  had  told  him  he  con- 
fessed to  help  Reynolds.  In  the  interview, 
Reynolds  said  he  did  not  know  Hatcher  and 
never  had  heard  of  him. 

Holtslag  said  that  Hatcher  had  lived  at 
the  St.  Charles  Hotel  in  St.  Joseph  from 
April  to  June  1978  and  that  he  had  provided 
"very  detailed  and  very  accurate"  informa- 
tion on  the  Christgen  murder  that  could  not 
have  been  obtained  by  the  public. 

"I  squeezed  hard  enough  to  cut  off  his 
air."  Holtslag  quoted  Hatcher  as  saying  in  a 
description  of  the  boy's  murder. 

While  Insco,  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
said  Thursday  that  the  Christgen  murder 
case  was  closed  and  that  Reynolds  could  be 
released,  St.  Joseph  Police  Chief  James  R. 
Hayes  disputed  that  conclusion.  Hayes  said 
Hatcher's  written  confession  had  six  dis- 
crepancies, including  the  claim  that  the 
murder  had  occurred  through  strangula- 
tion. Hayes  said  a  pathologist  had  found 
that  the  youth  suffocated  during  the  sexual 
abuse. 

"We  are  appalled  that  the  Missouri  High- 
way Patrol  and  the  St.  Joseph  police  were 
not  really  involved,  and  feel  we  have  been 
circumvented  in  what  I  assume  will  be  the 
final  solution  to  this  case,"  Hayes  said. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Finally,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edito- 
rial which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch  in  October  of  1983,  dis- 
cussing the  implications  of  the  Melvin 
Lee  Reynolds  case,  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Case  of  the  Wrong  Man 

In  a  column  opposite  this  page,  Anthony 
Lewis  reviews  the  arguments  against  the 
death  penalty:  it  involves  the  state  in  killing 
as  an  answer  to  killing,  it  is  not  a  proven  de- 
terrent but  rather  appeals  to  demands  for 
vengeance,  and  it  is  dealt  out  almost  capri- 
ciously. But  the  ultimate  objection  to  the 
ultimate  punishment  is  visible  in  the  case  of 
a  Missourian  who  was  not.  thank  heaven, 
sentenced  to  death. 

Melvin  Lee  Reynolds  of  St.  Joseph  had 
confessed  to  the  brutal  murder  of  a  4-year- 
old  boy.  He  said  the  police  had  subjected 
him  to  marathon  interrogations  that  lasted 
as  long  as  14  hours,  and  he  reached  a 
"breaking  point."  But  when  he  tried  to 
recant  his  confession,  the  jury  did  not  be- 
lieve him.  and  neither  did  the  state  Su- 
preme Court.  So  he  was  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment.  He  had  served  four  years 
when  a  man  held  for  another  murder  said 
he  killed  the  boy  Mr.  Reynolds  was  convict- 
ed of  killing.  Now  the  prosecutor  has  closed 
the  case.  Mr.  Reynolds  can  go  free. 

The  Reynolds  case  says  something  about 
confessions  and  police  methods  used  to  ex- 
tract them,  even  when  those  methods  fall 
short  of  outright  physical  brutality.  Under 
the  stress  of  constant  harassment,  individ- 
uals can  reach  breaking  points.  But  the  case 
says  even  more  about  capital  punishment. 
Suppose  Mr.  Reynolds  had  been  executed 
for  the  murder?  There  would  have  been  no 
way  to  correct  the  erroneous  conviction,  no 
way  for  the  state  to  make  amends  for  killing 
an  innocent   man.  Such  errors  have  hap- 
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p«ned  before.  The  risk  is  too  great  to  incur 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  One  brief  portion  of 
that  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

But  the  case  says  even  more  about  capital 
punishment.  Suppose  Mr.  Reynolds  had 
been  executed  for  murder?  There  would 
have  been  no  way  to  correct  the  erroneous 
conviction,  no  way  for  the  State  to  make 
amends  for  killing  an  innocent  man.  Such 
errors  have  happened  before.  The  risk  is  too 
great  to  incur  in  the  future. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  S.  1765.  a 
measure  the  potential  dangers  of 
which  far  outweigh  whatever  merits 
the  bill  may  have. 

Our  constituents  have  conferred 
upon  us  Senators  grave  responsibilities 
in  matters  of  life  and  death  for  our 
Nation  and  our  society.  The  bill  which 
we  are  now  considering  carries  a  'pro- 
cedural" label,  when  in  fact  it  is  one  of 
profound  substance  in  the  direction  it 
would  give  to  our  society.  It  would  not 
only  condone  the  death  penalty,  it 
would  enshrine  it  as  an  integral  part 
of  our  criminal  justice  system. 

We  are.  perforce,  generalists  as  law- 
makers, although  we  can  usually  claim 
credentials  and  expertise  in  certain 
fields  of  legislation.  By  personal  study 
and  experience  I  believe  I  claim  some 
knowledge  in  this  highly  charged  area 
where  human  passions  abound. 

Before  embarking  on  a  legislative 
career  I  was  an  assistant  public  pros- 
ecutor in  the  city  and  county  of  Hono- 
lulu. That  experience  convinced  me 
that  the  swiftness  and  certainty  with 
which  the  criminal  justice  system  runs 
its  course  does  indeed  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  deterring  crime.  But  I  was 
also  convinced  that  the  death  penalty 
as  such  does  not  deter  capital  crimes. 

Later,  as  a  member  of  the  Hawaii 
House  of  Representatives.  I  authored 
and  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
death  penalty  in  Hawaii.  This  was  in 
1957. 

Before  doing  so.  I  interviewed  in 
prison  a  total  of  45  convicted  felons 
who  had  committed  capital  crimes 
punishable  by  death.  To  each  one  I 
posed  the  same  question:  Would  you 
have  committed  the  crime  for  which 
you  have  been  convicted  if  you  had 
know  before  the  commission  of  the 
crime  that  the  punishment  would  be 
death? 

Without  exception  they  all  replied, 
yes,  because  as  they  explained,  at  the 
time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime 
they  gave  no  thought  whatsoever  to 


what  the  consequences  would  be,  to 
what  the  penalty  would  be. 

This  convinced  me  that  truly  the 
death  penalty  was  no  deterrent  at  all 
to  the  commission  of  capital  crimes. 

With  the  enthusiastic  support  of  all 
religious  groups  in  Hawaii,  including 
the  Catholics,  the  Protestants,  the 
Jews,  the  Buddhists,  and  Shintoists.  I 
was  successful  in  achieving  passage  of 
my  repeal  bill  in  Hawaii  in  1957  and, 
despite  public  passions  demanding 
change  of  the  law  from  time  to  time,  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  the  Hawaii  State 
Legislature  has  seen  fit  to  keep  this  ul- 
timate penalty  off  the  statute  books  of 
my  State. 

Two  years  after  its  passage.  Honolu- 
lu police  officers  arrested  a  man 
named  Kim  who  had  fatally  stabbed 
his  estranged  wife  27  times. 

He  himself  had  reported  the  killing 
by  telephone  and  beckoned  the  police 
to  where  he  had  killed  his  wife,  and 
pointing  to  her  said.  "Well.  I  did  that. 
I  killed  her:  now  you  can  hang  me  and 
we  will  be  even."  To  his  astonishment 
the  policeman  told  him.  "What  do  you 
mean,  hang  you?  Didn't  you  know  that 
capital  punishment  was  repealed  2 
years  ago?  You  are  not  going  to  die. 
You  are  going  to  rot  in  jail." 

Mr.  Kim  pounded  the  wall  and 
pounded  his  head  against  the  wall, 
and  according  to  police  reports  said. 
"Oh.  no,  no.  no.  why  did  I  kill  her. 
why  did  I  kill  her  then;  why  didn't 
somebody  tell  me  that  I  wouldn't  be 
killed?" 

This  is  one  instance  at  least  when  a 
person  committed  a  capital  crime  be- 
cause he  thought  he  was  going  to  re- 
ceive capital  punishment. 

He  thought  the  death  penalty  would 
serve  to  punish  him  as  he  felt  he  de- 
served and  sort  of  justify  his  killing.  It 
was  no  deterrent.  It  was  in  fact  an  in- 
centive to  kill  insofar  as  this  one  in- 
stance goes. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  of  one  case  where 
the  death  penalty  has  served  as  a  real 
deterrent  and.  insofar  as  this  Senator 
is  concerned,  the  only  justification  for 
the  death  penalty  in  a  civilized  society 
such  as  ours  is  to  deter  others  from 
committing  similar  crimes.  But  as  has 
been  pointed  out  so  ably  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan.  (Mr.  Levin)  and 
others  who  preceded  me.  evidence  of 
research  in  this  field  suggests  that  the 
death  penalty  does  not  deter  capital 
crimes. 

Rather,  there  is  evidence  which 
shows  that  its  repeal  does  not  in  fact 
increase  the  incidence  of  capital  crime. 
That  has  been  proven  in  the  case  of 
Hawaii,  too,  where,  since  the  repeal  of 
capital  punishment  in  Hawaii,  we  have 
had  no  increase  in  capital  crimes.  Also, 
as  has  been  pointed  out.  States  with 
capital  punishment  do  not,  in  fact, 
suffer  less  capital  crimes  than  those 
States  which  do  not  invoke  the  death 
penalty. 


What  justification  is  there  for  socie- 
ty to  take  the  life  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers? If  individual  members  of  society 
take  the  life  of  another,  we  call  that 
murder.  Why  then  is  it  not  murder  for 
society  to  take  the  life  of  one  of  its 
members,  especially  in  the  case  of  an 
innocent  member?  And  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  others  who  spoke 
before  me,  there  are  irmumerable 
cases  where  the  innocent  have  been 
sent  to  death  row. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  here  a  book  enti- 
tled, "The  Court  of  Last  Resort,"  writ- 
ten by  Erie  Stanley  Gardner.  In  this 
book  he  points  out  innumerable  cases 
in  which  he  was  directly  involved 
where  the  innocent  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  death  and  where  in  some  in- 
stances just  hours  before  the  execu- 
tion was  to  take  place  he  had  saved 
the  innocent  from  execution.  And 
other  more  recent  cases  have  been 
pointed  out  here  where  the  innocent 
have  been  put  to  death  and  received 
irreversible  punishment  to  the  extent 
that  society  could  not  in  any  way  com- 
pensate the  survivors,  much  less  the 
victim. 

The  pending  measure  would  reim- 
pose  punishment  for  serious  Federal 
offenses  while  attempting  to  establish 
procedures  that  might  pass  a  constitu- 
tional test  for  the  imposition  of  the 
death  sentence  through  State  courts. 

Last  October  we  experienced  the 
horror  of  a  suicide  mission  resulting  in 
the  death  of  nearly  200  marines  in 
their  beds  in  the  barracks  at  the 
Beirut  Airport.  Certainly  this  is  yet 
another  piece  of  evidence  that  death  is 
no  deterrent  to  determined  fanatics. 
Yet  S.  1765  seeks  to  impose  gradations 
and  distinctions  in  the  seriousness  of 
murder,  placing  several  victims  on  a 
level  of  seriousness  above  others.  This 
might  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  de- 
terrence and  greater  risk  by  nature  of 
the  victim's  calling  if  the  evidence 
were  clear  that  the  death  penalty  did 
in  fact  deter.  I  submit  there  is  even 
less  reason  to  believe  in  its  deterrence 
for  the  type  of  victim  specified  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  all  life  is  sacred  or  no 
life  is  sacred  at  all.  The  most  saintly 
and  the  most  deprived  of  us  share  the 
common  bond  of  humanity,  however 
bright  or  dim  the  individual  sparks 
thereof.  Nor  can  that  bond  be  ranked 
by  one's  station  in  this  life. 

Ours,  Mr.  President,  shockingly,  is 
the  only  Nation  in  this  continent  with 
an  active  death  penalty.  In  Western 
Europe  virtually  all  countries  have 
abolished  it.  As  a  free  world  leader  in  a 
nuclear  age  we  would  be  wise  not  to 
suggest  that  our  society  harbors,  col- 
lectively, the  same  guilt  that  has  bred 
the  death  penalty  wish  in  that  poor 
murderer  who  fatally  stabbed  his  wife 
27  times. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  support  S. 
1765,  with  all  respect  for  the  firmness 
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of  their  convictions  on  this  issue,  to  re- 
consider their  decision  thoroughly  in 
the  light  of  what  has  been  said  here  in 
debate.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  passage  of  S.  1765. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
friend  from  Hawaii  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  My  friend  from  Hawaii 
made  a  very,  very  poignant  statement 
about  the  lack  of  deterrence  that 
exists  in  the  death  penalty.  I  am  won- 
dering if  he  would  mind  if  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  put  into  the  Record  a  study  by 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  of 
the  murder  rates  in  States  that  have 
the  death  penalty  compared  to  the 
murder  rates  in  the  States  that  do  not 
have  the  death  penalty.  Year  after 
year  after  year  this  shows  that  States 
that  have  the  death  penalty  have 
twice  as  high  a  murder  rate  as  States 
that  do  not  have  the  death  penalty. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  would  be 
happy  to  have  the  Senator's  statement 
and  statistics  inserted  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  statement  because  it  in  fact 
substantiates  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  say. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  tables  that  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TABLE  1  -AVERAGE  MURDER  RATES  IN  STATES  WITH  THE 
DEATH  PENALTY  AND  IN  STATES  WITHOUT  THE  DEATH 
PENALTY,  REGARDLESS  OF  THE  STATUS  OF  THE  DEATH 
PENALTY  PROVISION.  1977-82 


TABLE  2.-AVERAGE  MURDER  RATES  IN  STATES  WITH  THE 
DEATH  PENALTY  AND  IN  STATES  WITHOUT  THE  DEATH 
PENALTY,  FOR  THOSE  STATES  WHERE  THE  DEATH  PENAL- 
TY PROVISION  WAS  UNCHANGED,  1977-82— Continued 
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Bureau  ol   Justice  Statistics    Telephone  conversation  on   Ian    16.    1984 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
supporter  of  S.  1765,  the  capital  pun- 
ishment measure  before  us  today,  I 
want  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  specific  provision  of  the 
bill.  It  provides  for  the  death  penalty 
for  any  Federal  prisoner  already  under 
life  sentence  who  commits  murder 
while  in  prison. 

As  things  now  stand,  prisoners  serv- 
ing life  terms  know  that  courts  cannot 
punish  them  further  if  they  commit 
more  crimes  while  in  prison.  What  is 
another  life  term  to  a  prisoner  who 
knows  he  will  never  get  out  of  jail?  As 
a  result,  hardened  criminals  in  our 
jails  have  been  known  to  butcher 
other  irimates,  and  even  prison  guards, 
with  impunity. 

Recently,  in  my  own  State  of  Wis- 
consin, we  saw  the  tragic  consequences 
of  this  problem.  Boyd  H.  Spikerman,  a 
Federal  prison  guard  at  the  Federal 
Correctional  Institution  in  Oxford. 
Wis.,  was  attacked  from  behind  and 
murdered  on  January  29.  Under 
present  law.  his  killer  simply  stays 
where  he  is  now.  behind  bars,  free  to 
kill  again.  The  bill  we  consider  today 
would  impose  the  death  penalty  on 
those  who,  like  Boyd  Spikerman's 
killer,  scoff  at  the  law  from  behind 
prison  walls  and  commit  murder. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
death  penalty  legislation  before  us. 
Those  who  do  not  respect  the  life  of 
another  should  forfeit  the  right  to 
their  own. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  in  de- 
liberating upon  the  restoration  of  cap- 
ital punishment  for  certain  Federal 
crimes,  we  are  charged  with  an  awe- 
some responsibility.  It  is  a  responsibil- 
ity that  we  must  not  shirk,  for  the 
issue  goes  to  the  fundamental  nature 
of  our  criminal  justice  system  and  can 
be  avoided  no  longer.  Throughout 
these  last  several  days  of  debate  on 
Criminal  Code  reform,  we  have 
stressed  that  Government's  most  basic 
duty  is  to  insure  that  its  citizens  may 
go  about  their  daily  lives  in  safety.  I 
am  convinced  that  in  fulfilling  this  ob- 
ligation, it  is  sometimes  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  the  Government,  upon 
sober  reflection  and  under  well  speci- 
fied   circumstances,    to    impose    the 


death  penalty  upon  those  criminals 
who  have  damaged  society  most  se- 
verely. I  support  this  legislation. 

The  constitutionality  of  carefully 
tailored  statutes  that  provide  for  the 
death  penalty  is  firmly  established. 
Indeed,  as  the  Supreme  Court  noted  in 
Gregg  against  Georgia,  the  text  of  the 
Constitution  itself  reveals  that  the 
framers  assumed  that  capital  punish- 
ment would  apply  in  certain  cases. 
Others  have  addressed  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  bill  extensively,  and 
the  subject  is  closely  examined  in  the 
committee  report;  I  wish  merely  to 
note  here  that  having  carefully  stud- 
ied and  worked  on  S.  1765,  I  believe 
that  it  sets  out  the  appropriate  defini- 
tions, does  provide  the  requisite  safe- 
guards, and  is  in  accord  with  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Some  crimes  that  snatch  away  the 
lives  of  innocent  human  beings  or  that 
imperil  the  very  existence  of  our  de- 
mocracy do  in  fact  merit  the  sanction 
of  capital  punishment.  The  penalty  is 
designed  both  to  deter  others  from 
committing  similar  crimes  in  the 
future  and  to  demonstrate  the  impor- 
tance that  our  society  attaches  to  in- 
nocent human  life  and  to  the  right  to 
live  free  from  violent  attack.  While  de- 
terrent effect  of  capital  punishment  is 
not  yet  a  matter  of  complete  agree- 
ment among  the  experts,  there  is  sig- 
nificant evidence  bearing  out  the  in- 
tuition most  people  share  that  the 
capital  threat  does  stop  some  would-be 
criminals  from  committing  some 
crimes— Isaac  Ehrlich's  1973  study,  for 
instance,  concludes  that  every  execu- 
tion may  prevent  up  to  eight  murders. 
Prison  violence  provides  just  one 
specific  example  of  our  justice  sys- 
tem's need  for  the  deterrent  effect  a 
Federal  death  penalty  could  provide. 
My  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Law  re- 
cently concluded  hearings  showing 
that  many  criminals  already  serving 
multiple  life  sentences  feel  that  they 
have  nothing  more  to  lose  by  preying 
on  innocent  prison  staff  members  and 
on  other  inmates;  some  Federal  insti- 
tutions today  house  prisoners  who. 
while  incarcerated,  have  brutally  mur- 
dered as  many  as  three  people.  With- 
out the  death  penalty,  the  Federal 
Govenunent  is  powerless  to  impose 
any  further  sanctions  against  these 
killers,  and  the  killers  know  it.  Beyond 
helping  to  prevent  additional  atroc- 
ities, capital  punishment  serves  in 
other  ways  to  further  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice. It  is  axiomatic  that  justice  re- 
quires punishment  of  the  guilty,  and 
for  certain  types  of  crimes,  death  is 
the  appropriate  punishment.  As  the 
Gregg  plurality  stated: 

(I)n  part,  capital  punishment  is  an  expres- 
sion of  society's  moral  outrage  at  particular- 
ly offensive  conduct.  This  function  may  be 
unappealing  to  many,  but  it  is  essential  in 
an  ordered  society  that  asks  its  citizens  to 
rely  on  legal  processes  rather  than  self-help 
to  vindicate  their  wrongs. 
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For  too  long,  our  criminal  justice 
system  has  concentrated  on  the  rights 
of  wrongdoers  to  the  neglect  of  the 
rights  of  crime  victims  and  of  society 
in  general.  This  bill,  along  with  a 
number  of  others  that  we  have  ad- 
dressed in  the  last  several  days,  works 
to  redress  that  imbalance.  We  must 
make  every  effort  to  insure  that  crimi- 
nals are  dealt  with  fairly  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution.  We 
must  also  seek  to  insure  that  those 
who  are  guilty  of  the  most  heinous 
crimes  receive  a  just  punishment.  I 
urge  adoption  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jepsen).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  past  7 
p  m.,  in  which  Senators  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  218 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
unanimous-consent  request  of  which  I 
have  advised  the  minority  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  218  be  star  printed  to 
reflect  a  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


1984  FARM  PROGRAM 
Mr.     PRESSLER.     Mr.     President, 
since  the  signup  period  for  the  1984 
com   and   wheat    program   began   on 
January  16.  1984.  many  farmers  have 
contacted  me  expressing  various  con- 
cerns about  the  program.  The  most 
common  comment  is  from  wheat  farm- 
ers who  cannot  afford  to  divert  30  per- 
cent of  their  wheat  base  without  any 
compensation.   Even   with   the   insur- 
ance of  the  target  price  and  the  loan 
program,   the  wheat   farmers  do  not 
feel  that  they  can  afford  to  divert  30 
percent  of  their  land  to  participate  in 
the  program.  Instead  of  signing  up  for 
the  program,  wheat  farmers  plan  to 
plant  fence  row  to  fence  row  and  hope 
for   the   best.   A   low   signup   for  the 
wheat  program  will  only  increase  the 
surplus  of  wheat  and  further  depress 
already  low  wheat  prices. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  H.R.  4072  to  modify  the  1984 
wheat  program.  H.R.  4072  would  pro- 


vide for  a  10-percent  paid  diversion 
and  20-percent  voluntary  diversion 
program.  The  bill  would  also  reduce 
the  scheduled  target  price  increase  by 
one-half.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  cost  savings  estimate  for  H.R. 
4072  is  $3.3  billion  over  the  next  5 
years.  Enactment  of  the  program 
would  allow  farmers  to  depend  more 
on  the  market  for  their  income,  in- 
stead of  on  deficiency  payments  from 
the  Federal  Government.  If  any  of  the 
programs  features  are  changed,  the 
signup  date  for  the  program  must  be 
extended.  An  extension  to  April  1, 
1984.  would  provide  farmers  ample 
time  to  sign  up.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  efforts  to  move  this  legis- 
lation through  the  Senate. 

In  addition  to  the  general  displeas- 
ure with  the  wheat  program,  farmers 
who  practice  a  summer  fallow  crop  ro- 
tation are  concerned  with  acreage  con- 
servation requirements  in  this  year's 
program.  The  summer  fallow  farmers 
divert  half  of  their  ground  annually  to 
preserve  moisture  for  the  next  year's 
crop.  Under  the  1934  farm  program, 
the  summer  fallow   farmer  must  set 
aside  30  percent  of  his  normal  acreage 
to  participate  in  the  program,  but  he 
cannot  use  any  of  his  summer  fallow 
ground  for  conservation  acreage.  So  in 
effect,  the  summer  fallow  farmer  can 
only  raise  a  crop  on  the  35  percent  of 
his  land  that  is  neither  summer  fal- 
lowed nor  set-aside  to  meet  program 
requirements.  For  example,  one  South 
Dakota  wheat  farmer  said  that  under 
the  program,  he  could  only  plant  56 
acres  of  wheat  on  a  160-acre  farm.  He 
has  to  divert  104  acres  to  comply.  The 
wheat  farmers  in  South  Dakota  who 
use  summer  fallow  practices  say  that 
under  the  current  conservation  acre- 
age requirement,  they  caruiot  afford 
to  participate. 

Another  problem  many   farmers  in 
my   home   State   are   having   is   with 
their  acreage  bases.  Many  farmers  did 
not  participate  in  the  1982  farm  pro- 
gram,  so  they   did   not   certify   their 
1982  crop  acres.  The  acreage  base  for 
the  1984  corn  and  wheat  program  is 
the  average  planted  acreage  of   1982 
and    1983.    Unfortunately,    producers 
who  did  not  certify  their  planted  acres 
in  1982  have  only  a  base  equal  to  one- 
half  of  their  normal  acreage.  Many  of 
these  farmers  can  prove  that  they  did 
raise  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  corn 
or  wheat  in  1982.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture    can    verify    the    planted 
acreage  with  the  use  of  aerial  photo- 
graphs which  are  routinely  taken.  If  a 
farmer  can  prove  that  he  did  plant  the 
program  crop  in   1982.  then  his  base 
should    be    modified    to    reflect    that 
planted  acreage.  I  have  contacted  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Block  concerning 
these  problems,  and  urged  him  to  take 
action   to   resolve   them.   The   Senate 
must  first  act  on  the  wheat  program 
legislation,  but  the  Secretary  has  the 
authority  to  make  the  other  necessary 


changes  in  the  farm  programs  to  en- 
courage participation. 

Passage  of  this  important  farm  legis- 
lation, along  with  some  administrative 
changes,  would  make  the  crop  diver- 
sion programs  much  more  attractive  to 
farmers.  These  changes  will  benefit 
farmers  with  higher  prices  and  tax- 
payers with  lower  farm  program  costs. 


ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
PUBLIC  DIPLOMACY 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
well-publicized  memoirs,  "Khrushchev 
Remembers,"  the  former  Soviet  ruler 
lauds  the  importance  of  the  state's  of- 
ficial propagandist  arm,  "Sovinform- 
bureau  "  (Soviet  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion). On  page  275  he  notes  that  So- 
vinformbureau  and  its  appendages 
•were  considered  indispensable  to  the 
interests  of  our  state,  our  policies,  and 
our  Communist  Party." 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  we  should 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  role 
that  Soviet  propaganda  officials  have 
played  and  continue  to  play  in  shaping 
the  policies  of  the  Kremlin.  As  Khru- 
shchev and  other  authoritative  com- 
mentators on  Soviet  policy  since  him 
have  pointed  out.  those  directly  re- 
sponsible for  Soviet  propaganda  have 
important  input  into  the  policymaking 
process. 

Soviet  propagandists  do  not  merely 
react  to  the  decisions  of  Andropov  and 
the  ruling  circle,  they  help  shape 
those  decisions  in  advance  with  an  eye 
toward  their  special  needs  and  objec- 
tives. While  the  United  States  does 
not  have,  and  does  not  wish  to  have,  a 
propaganda  agency,  it  does,  like  all 
governments,  have  a  need  to  inform 
the  world  about  the  policies  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  Communicating 
those  policies  is  the  task  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency. 

Since  its  creation  during  World  War 
II,  the  USIA  has  performed  much, 
with  very  little,  for  a  great  many 
people  around  the  world. 

In  order  to  maintain  and  improve 
the  high  standards  of  professionalism 
characteristic  of  the  USIA.  the  Agency 
recently  appointed  a  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy.  The 
report  of  that  Commission  is  now  com- 
plete and  I  urge  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  examine  it  carefully. 

The  Commission  makes  a  careful 
note  of  the  challenge  posed  by  Soviet 
propaganda  efforts  and  by  Soviet  jam- 
ming—jamming. I  hasten  to  add. 
which  continues  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  accords. 

A  number  of  thoughtful  and  impor- 
tant recommendations  have  issued 
from  the  Commission.  Of  particular 
note.  I  believe,  is  the  Commission's 
recommendation  "that  USIAs  capabil- 
ity to  assess  the  probable  reaction  of 
foreign  public  opinion  be  utilized  in 
the   making   of   every   major   foreign 
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policy    proposed    or    policy    options 
study.  " 

I  should  like  to  direct  the  Senate's 
attention  at  this  time  to  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  January  26.  1984.  It  deals 
with  the  Commission's  emphasis  on  a 
policy  role  for  the  USIA. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  report  and  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
1983  Report  of  the  United  States  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy 
(Graphs  and  charts  mentioned  through- 
out   the    report    not    reproducible    in    the 
Record.) 

7*0  the  Congress  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 
In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
Section   8,   Reorganization    Plan   No.    2   of 
1977.    and    Public    Law   96-60,    the    United 
States  Advisory  Commission  on  Public  Di- 
plomacy submits  herewith  its  annual  report 
on  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Edwin  J.  Feulner,  Jr..  Chairman.  Presi- 
dent. The  Heritage   Foundation.  Vir- 
ginia: E.  Robert  (Bob)  Wallach,  Vice- 
Chairman,    Lawyer-Counselor.    Dean. 
Hastings  Law  School  Center  for  Trial 
and    Appellate    Advocacy.    California: 
Hershey     Gold.     Chairman     of     the 
Board.  Super  Yarn  Mart,  California: 
Tom  C.  Korologos,  Vice  President  and 
Director  of   Legislative  Affairs,   Tim- 
mons    and    Company,    Inc.,    Virginia: 
Clin  Robinson,  Professor  of  Political 
Science.    President.    Middlebury    Col- 
lege. Vermont:  Leonard  L.  Silverstein. 
Attorney:  Partner,  Silverstein  &  Mul- 
lens,   President.    National    Symphony 
Orchestra  Association  (1980-83).  Chief 
Editor.  Tax   Management.   Maryland: 
Mae  Sue  Talley,  Retired  Business  Ex- 
ecutive.  Publisher  and  Civic   Leader. 
Arizona. 
A  message  from  the  chairman 
Public  diplomacy  has  come  of  age. 
During  the  last  several  years,  as  foreign 
policy  decisions  have  been  seen  to  have  a 
direct  impact  on  American  politics  and  the 
economy,  the  role  of  public  diplomacy  has 
been  substantially  heightened.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact,  the  importance  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  within  the  foreign  af- 
fairs community  has  been  correspondingly 
increased. 

This  Administration,  with  the  Commis- 
sions strong  support,  has  undertaken  a 
long-term  commitment  to  augment  USIA's 
financial  resources  and  modernize  its  facili- 
ties. It  is  heartening  to  those  who  believe  in 
the  imporUnce  of  public  diplomacy  that  the 
longtime  "starvation  diet"  of  the  Agency 
has  been  to  some  extent  overcome,  particu- 
larly at  a  time  of  great  pressure  to  reduce 
federal  spending.  Funding  levels  have  in- 
creased in  the  last  three  years,  although 
measured  in  constant  dollars,  the  Agency 
still  operates  at  a  substantially  lower  budget 
level  than  it  enjoyed  in  its  peak  post  war 
years. 

Effective  communication  of  American 
policies  and  values  is  an  important  tool  for 
the  policymaker.  There  are  severe  limita- 
tions on  military  action  in  virtually  any  for- 
eign policy  crisis.  Similarly,  concerted  eco- 
nomic action  is  difficult  because  of  domestic 


political  considerations  and  because  coordi- 
nated action  among  allies  is  often  difficult 
to  achieve.  Thus,  public  diplomacy  often  be- 
comes the  most  appropriate,  indeed  some- 
times the  only,  course  of  action  available  to 
our  policymakers. 

However,  public  diplomacy  is  important  in 
its  own  right  not  just  as  the  "other  option." 
As  Disraeli  said,  "It  is  with  words  that  we 
govern  men."  The  role  of  semantics  is  criti- 
cal in  any  battle  of  ideas.  This  Commission 
has  expended  considerable  effort  during  the 
past  year  on  this  issue,  and  we  invite  public 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  traveled 
throughout  the  world  a  great  deal  during 
the  past  several  years,  and  we  have  talked 
with  many  USIA  officers  and  American  am- 
bassadors. We  have  also  met  with  a  number 
of  senior  foreign  policymakers  in  Wa.shing- 
ton.  We  have  been  consistently  impressed 
by  the  quality  of  USIA  personnel  and  the 
high  regard  in  which  they  are  held  by 
others  in  the  foreign  affairs  community. 
Their  ability  to  reach  foreign  opinion  lead- 
ers, to  explain  the  subtle  nuances  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  to  convey  the  universal 
regard  that  Americans  of  all  political  per- 
suasions have  for  our  system  of  government, 
and  their  ability  to  respond  quickly  with  of- 
ficial U.S.  Government  views  on  fastbreak- 
ing  events  make  the  USIA  professional  an 
essential  part  of  the  American  foreign 
policy  process. 

Much  of  USIA's  work  is  not  new.  It  in- 
cludes time-tested  techniques  which  are 
used  by  our  allies  and  adversaries  as  well: 
exchange  programs,  foreign  radio  broadcast- 
ing, television,  magazines,  books,  libraries 
and  cultural  centers,  and  many  other  activi- 
ties which  are  discussed  and  evaluated  in 
this  report. 

The  current  Administration,  and  particu- 
larly USIA  Director  Charles  Z.  Wick,  have 
brought  new  energy  and  a  renewed  sense  of 
purpose  to  the  Agency.  Director  Wick,  while 
occasionally  criticized  for  his  personal  style, 
has  nonetheless  brought  the  Agency  to  the 
forefront  of  U.S.  foreign  affairs.  New  initia- 
tives, such  as  ""Euronet"  (satellite  television 
links  to  embassies  in  Europe),  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Voice  of  America,  youth  ex- 
changes, and  substantial  expansion  of  edu- 
cational exchange  programs,  have  led  to  a 
heightened  sense  of  the  importance  and  rel- 
evance of  the  mission  of  USIA. 

Director  Wick  has  opened  up  USIA  to  new 
ideas  and  new  people.  Private  sector  adviso- 
ry committees  have  brought  some  of  the 
best  minds  from  America's  private  sector  to 
the  work  of  public  diplomacy.  Their  ideas 
have  been  a  positive  stimulus  to  USIA. 

Certain  policy  and  managerial  changes 
have  raised  criticism  as  well  as  support 
among  members  of  Congress  and  the  na- 
tional news  media.  While  this  Commission 
has  been  alert  to  such  criticism,  it  is  our 
judgment  that  the  improvemenU  have  far 
outweighed  whatever  shortcomings  might 
be  seen  in  the  Agency. 

The  communication  skills  and  advisory  ca- 
pabilities of  USIA  today  are  being  more  ef- 
fectively utilized.  Their  full  use  in  the 
making  of  foreign  policy— as  well  as  in 
policy  implementation— will  not  be  realized 
until  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  participates  regularly  as  a  statutory 
advisor  to  the  National  Security  Council. 
This  is  a  recommendation  which  the  Com- 
mission has  made  previously.  We  strongly 
endorse  it  again  this  year. 

The  United  States  Information  Agency  is 
effectively  carrying  out  its  legislative  man- 


date. We  commend  this  report  to  everyone 
interested  in  public  diplomacy. 

Edwin  J.  Feitlner,  Jr.,  ChairmarL 

summary  of  recommendations 
The  role  of  USIA  and  public  diplomacy 
The  Commission  recommends  that  a  Pres- 
idential Directive  be  issued  implementing 
Congressional  intent  that  the  Director  of 
USIA  serve  as  a  statutory  advisor  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and  as  the  principal 
advisor  to  the  President  on  foreign  public 
opinion  and  the  conduct  of  public  diploma- 
cy. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  a  task 
force  be  created  under  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council  to  assess  the  problem  of  seman- 
tics in  the  international  "war  of  words"  and 
propose  an  Institutionalized  means  to 
counter  misleading  terminology  and  in- 
crease the  accuracy  of  international  politi- 
cal discourse. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA"s 
capability  to  assess  the  probable  reaction  of 
foreign  public  opinion  be  utilized  in  the 
making  of  every  major  foreign  policy  pro- 
posal or  policy  options  study. 

Voice  of  America 

The  Commission  believes  it  is  urgent  and 
essential  that  the  U.S.  do  more  to  ensure 
that  the  Voice  of  America  can  deliver  a 
strong,  reliable  signal  worldwide. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  VOA 
give  a  higher  priority  to  research  and  devel- 
opment on  direct  satellite  broadcasting 
(DBS)  technology. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  a  Spe- 
cial Representative  of  the  President  with 
the  rank  of  ambassador  be  appointed  to  co- 
ordinate U.S.  Government  activities  relating 
to  the  negotiations  of  VOA  transmitter  site 
agreements. 

The  Commission  believes  that  placing 
Radio  Marti  within  the  Voice  of  America  is 
questionable  public  policy  that  sets  a  prece- 
dent of  uncertain  consequence.  The  Com- 
mission recommends  that  USIA  take  care  to 
ensure  that  VOAs  Charter  is  not  compro- 
mised, that  Radio  Marti  meets  the  highest 
standards  of  accuracy  and  objectivity,  and 
that  It  not  become  the  voice  of  any  single 
segment  of  American  society. 
Research 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
staff  and  budget  of  the  Office  of  Research 
be  increased  substantially  to  provide  the  re- 
search capability  required  for  national  secu- 
rity and  foreign  policy  needs  and  for  the 
regular  and  methodical  evaluation  of 
Agency  programs  and  products. 

Exhibits 

The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA 
strengthen  American  cultural  and  political 
presence  through  an  expanded  exhibits  pro- 
gram in  Western  Europe  and  the  Third 
World. 

Private  sector  programs 

The  Commission  recommends  that  Con- 
gress not  extend  the  requirement  that  it  be 
notified  fifteen  days  in  advance  of  all  USIA 
program  grants. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA 
seek  and  encourage  promising  new  organiza- 
tions to  participate  in  its  grant  programs. 
Effective,  traditionally-funded  organiza- 
tions, subject  to  careful  scrutiny  and  period- 
ic review,  should  continue  to  play  a  central 
role  in  multiplying  what  can  be  accom- 
plished through  government  programs. 
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Donated  books 

The  Commission  recommends  that  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  increasing  the  tax  de- 
duction for  donated  books  to  increase  the 
incentive  for  publishers  to  donate  books  for 
USIA  program  use. 

English  teaching 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Agency  strengthen  its  English  teaching  pro- 
grams and  give  increased  support  to  Bina- 
tional  Centers. 

The  Commission:  What  It  Is  and  What  It 
Does 

For  more  than  a  generation,  it  has  been 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  a  bipartisan 
group  of  citizens,  drawn  from  a  broad  cross 
section  of  professional  backgrounds,  should 
bring  informed  and  independent  judgment 
to  bear  on  America's  public  diplomacy.  To 
this  end.  it  has  established  the  U.S.  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy  to  con- 
duct a  continuing  overview  of  the  activities 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency.' 

It  is  the  task  of  the  Commission  to  recom- 
mend policies  and  programs  in  support  of 
USIA's  mission  and  principal  activities.  The 
Commission  is  required  to  assess  the  work 
of  the  Agency  and  to  report  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  I*resident.  the  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Director  of 
USIA.  and  to  the  American  people. 

We  approach  these  responsibilities  with  a 
sobering  sense  of  their  magnitude  and  in 
the  unanimous  conviction  that  public  diplo- 
macy is  indispensable  to  our  national  securi- 
ty. 

USIA  is  an  agency  in  transition.  Begun  in 
World  War  II.  it  has  been  forced  for  decades 
to  compete  in  the  war  of  ideas  with  inad- 
equate resources  and  obsolete  equipment. 
Today,  this  is  changing.  Both  in  govern- 
ment and  among  the  American  people  there 
is  an  increasing  sense  that  "ideas  have  con- 
sequences"—that  using  communications 
technology  to  shape  opinions  is  as  impor- 
tant as  maintaining  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. 

The  results  are  impressive: 

A  heightened  role  for  the  Agency  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

New  approaches  to  USIA's  traditional  in- 
formation programs  and  to  the  administra- 
tion of  international  educational  and  cultur- 
al exchange  programs. 

A  creative  sensitivity  to  the  potential  of 
communications  satellites  and  state-of-the- 
art  technology  in  television  programming. 

A  systematic  and  long  overdue  effort  to 
modernize  the  facilities  of  the  Voice  of 
America. 

And  above  all  awareness  at  the  highest 
levels  of  American  government  that  public 
diplomacy  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  Commission  has  been  an  active  part- 
ner with  USIA  in  bringing  these  changes 
about. 


'  The  US.  Advisory  Commiiision  on  Public  Diplo- 
macy was  established  in  1978  as  the  successor  to 
two  advisory  Aodies— the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Information  for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
and  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  International 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  for  the  former 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  in  the 
Department  of  State.  The  Commission  by  law  car- 
ries out  the  functiotts  of  its  predecessors  as  well  as 
additional  responsibilities  set  forth  in  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1977. 

President  Reagan  has  nominated  PrisciUa  L. 
Buckley.  Richard  M.  Scaife.  and  Herbert  Schmertz 
to  be  members  of  the  Commission,  succeeding 
Leonard  L.  Silverstein.  Mae  Sue  Talley.  and  Olin 
Robinson  whose  terms  have  expired. 


Oversight  activities 

The  Commission  l)elieves  it  can  best  carry 
out  its  oversight  responsibilities  by  thor- 
oughly informing  itself  on  what  USIA  is 
doing  now  and  what  its  plans  are  for  the 
future.  This  means  taking  the  time  to  listen 
to  those  engaged  in  and  knowledgeable 
about  the  conduct  of  public  diplomacy. 

During  the  past  year  the  Commission  met 
at  least  once  a  month  and.  as  required,  more 
frequently.  It  held  regular  hearings  in 
Washington  with  USIA  Director  Charles  Z. 
Wick  and  his  senior  associates.  In  addition  it 
met  with  members  of  USIA's  Congressional 
committees  and  their  staffs,  senior  officials 
in  the  White  House  and  the  Department  of 
State,  and  with  numerous  public  and  private 
sector  communications  professionals.  = 

Members  of  the  Commission  have  also  vis- 
ited many  of  USIA's  overseas  posts  for  a 
firsthand  look  at  the  Agency's  field  activi- 
ties. During  1983.  its  seven  members  visited 
25  posts  and  discussed  public  diplomacy 
problems  and  programs  with  some  20  U.S. 
Ambassadors  and  more  than  50  senior  USIA 
officers.  Many  of  these  post  visits  were  pri- 
vately financed.  Commission  members  also 
participated  in  regional  conferences  for 
USIA's  Public  Affairs  Officers  in  Africa  and 
East  Asia.  A  meeting  of  the  full  Commission 
w^as  held  with  members  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York. 

Legislative  activities 

Making  its  views  known  to  Congress  is  an 
important  part  of  the  Commission's  statuto- 
ry responsibilities.  It  does  so  through  meet- 
ings with  members  of  USIA's  authorization 
and  appropriations  committees  and  through 
letters  and  reports.  At  appropriate  stages  In 
the  legislative  process  this  year,  the  Com- 
mission expressed  its  views  to  members  of 
Congress  and  their  staffs  on  USIA's  budget, 
the  need  to  modernize  the  Voice  of  America. 
Project  Democracy,  the  accreditation  of  the 
Voice  of  America's  Capitol  Hill  correspond- 
ents, and  legislation  to  establish  Radio 
Marti  within  the  Voice  of  America. 

The  Commission  took  a  leading  role  in 
seeking  accreditation  by  the  Congressional 
media  galleries  for  the  Voice  of  America's 
news  correspondents.  For  decades,  denial  of 
accreditation  had  been  based  on  the  argu- 
ment that  VOA  is  a  government-funded 
agency  and  therefore  not  a  legitimate  news 
organization.  At  the  same  time,  however. 
Congress  for  many  years  has  permitted  nu- 
merous other  government-funded  news 
agencies  to  be  accredited  as  exceptions  to 
House  and  Senate  rules— Tass,  Radio 
Moscow,  the  BBC,  Radio  France  Interna- 
tional, and  East  German  Radio,  among 
others. 

Struck  by  this  double  standard,  the  Com- 
mission brought  the  accreditation  issue  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  other  members  of  the  Senate.  In 
testimony  before  the  Committee,  the  Com- 
mission pointed  out  that  VOA  is  a  legiti- 


'  Among  others,  the  Commission  met  with  former 
Assistants  to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs  William  P.  Clark  and  Richard  V.  Allen. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Kenneth  Dam.  Repre- 
sentative Dante  B  Fascell.  Arms  Control  and  Di.sar- 
mament  Agency  Director  Kenneth  Adelman.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  William  Schneider.  State  De- 
partment Counselor  Edward  Derwinski.  Ambassa- 
dor John  Holdridge.  Deputy  USUN  Ambassador 
Charles  Lichenstein.  Ambassador  Max  Kampelman. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Chester  Crocker.  Am- 
bassador Thomas  Enders.  Ambassador  Otto  Reich. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting Frank  Shakespeare,  and  former  CBS  Presi- 
dent FYank  Stanton. 


mate  news  organization  required  by  law  to 
be  an  "accurate,  comprehensive  and  objec- 
tive source  of  news."  Lack  of  accreditation, 
in  the  Commissions  view,  gives  intellectual 
ammunition  to  America's  adversaries  who 
characterize  VOA  as  a  propaganda  arm  of 
incumbent  administrations,  while  the  legiti- 
macy of  their  own  government-supported 
and  controlled  press  agencies  is  enhanced  by 
having  received  U.S.  Capitol  press  creden- 
tials. 

The  Commission  is  pleased  that  as  a  result 
of  the  hearings  and  discussions  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  and 
members  of  the  Congressional  Radio-Televi- 
sion Galleries,  VOA  correspondents  finally 
have  been  granted  long  overdue  accredita- 
tion and  full  access  to  the  proceedings  of 
Congress. 

Public  diplomacy  activities 

In  addition  to  their  advisory  responsibil- 
ities. Commission  members  have  contribut- 
ed directly  to  the  achievement  of  public  di- 
plomacy objectives.  Some  have  undertaken 
speaking  engagements  with  foreign  audi- 
ences on  topics  relevant  to  USIA's  country 
plan  objectives.  Commission  members  occas- 
sionally  grant  media  interviews  while 
abroad  and  engage  in  personal  contact  with 
influential  decision-makers  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Members  have  also  represented  the  U.S. 
Government  in  such  ceremonial  activities  as 
the  launching  of  the  Tricentennial  of  the 
first  German  settlement  in  the  United 
States  in  Krefeld,  Germany:  the  opening  of 
USIA's  "American  Theater  Today"  exhibit 
in  Athens;  the  opening  of  new  USIS  facili- 
ties in  Sri  Lanka:  and  the  opening  of  an 
American  graphics  exhibit  in  Tel  Aviv. 

The  Commission  has  taken  an  activist  ap- 
proach to  its  responsibilities  because  it  be- 
lieves informed  private  citizens  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  development  of  sound  public 
policy.  The  Commission  is  also  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  importance  of  foreign  atti- 
tudes in  achieving  U.S.  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives and  to  the  significance  of  public  diplo- 
macy. 

The  report  which  follows  sets  forth  the 
Commission's  principal  findings  and  con- 
cerns over  the  past  year. 

THE  ROLE  OF  USIA  AND  PUBLIC  DIPLOMACY 

Recommendations 

The  Commission  recommends  that  a  Pres- 
idential Directive  be  issued  implementing 
Congressional  intent  that  the  Director  of 
USIA  serve  as  a  statutory  advisor  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and  as  the  principal 
advisor  to  the  President  on  foreign  public 
opinion  and  the  conduct  of  public  diploma- 
cy. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  a  task 
force  be  created  under  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council  to  assess  the  problem  of  seman- 
tics in  the  international  "war  of  words"  and 
propose  an  institutionalized  means  to 
counter  misleading  terminology  and  in- 
crease the  accuracy  of  international  politi- 
cal discourse. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA's 
capability  to  assess  the  probable  reaction  of 
foreign  public  opinion  be  utilized  in  the 
making  of  every  major  foreign  policy  pro- 
posal or  policy  options  study. 

No  one  in  a  democratic  society— certainly 
no  elected  official— would  question  the  im- 
portance of  public  opinion  or  the  power  of 
ideas.  Yet  these  facts,  unchallenged  in  our 
domestic  affairs,  are  often  forgotten  or 
slighted  in  the  conduct  of  our  relations  with 
other  countries.  They  are,  however,  the  con- 
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cem  of  public  diplomacy  and  USIA  whose 
role  is  to  explain  the  motivations,  actions 
and  policies  of  the  American  people  to  an 
often  skeptical  world. 

This  is  no  small  task.  Even  the  most 
casual  observer  of  foreign  affairs  must  be 
aware  of  the  troubled  state  of  U.S. -Europe- 
an relations,  to  cite  only  one  problem  area. 
European  public  have  expressed,  indeed 
often  demonstrated,  their  misapprehensions 
and  criticisms  of  the  U.S.  over  nuclear  and 
strategic  matters  and  the  deployment  of 
new  U.S.  medium  range  missiles  in  Europe. 
There  are  sharp  differences  over  monetary, 
trade  and  agricultural  export  policies.  Much 
of  the  European  media  and  public  opinion  is 
hostile  to  U.S.  policies  in  Central  America. 
Public  opinion  polls  show  a  decline  in  re- 
spect for  American  leadership.  Some  of 
these  issues  reflect  divergent  national  inter- 
ests, but  some  stem  from  misunderstandings 
and  others  are  fanned  into  controversies  by 
Communist-planted  "disinformation." 
Words  and  foreign  policy 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  type  of  "disin- 
formation" sown  by  the  Communists  over 
the  years  is  that  which  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  Fred  C.  Ikle  and  Senator  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan  have  termed  "semantic 
infiltration,"  i.e.,  the  systematic  distortion 
of  the  meaning  of  certain  words  to  confuse 
or  mislead.'  The  Communists  .seem  to  have 
followed  the  lead  of  Humpty  Dumpty.  who 
explained  to  Alice.  'When  /  use  a  word  it 
means  just  what  I  choose  it  to  mean."  * 

In  just  this  way  Soviet  propagandists  have 
corrupted  such  powerfully  positive  words  as 
■people,"  "liberation,"  "peace,"  and  "demo- 
cratic," and  used  them  to  describe  move- 
ments and  governments  whose  goals  and 
structures  are  the  antithesis  of  their  names. 
Any  opposing  movement  or  government  is 
usually  labeled  fascist  or  imperialist.  The  ef- 
forts of  democratic  nations  to  counter  this 
have  been  sporadic  and  unsystematic,  and 
we  have  even  fallen  into  the  trap  of  using 
Communist  terminology  ourselves,  as  in,  for 
example,  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 

Regrettably,  there  is  no  "truth-in-label- 
ing"  required  of  speeches  by  political  lead- 
ers. If  there  were,  it  would  help  people  ev- 
erywhere to  perceive  and  understand  the 
meaning  of  world  events  more  accurately.  It 
would  also  raise  the  level  and  accuracy  of 
international  political  discourse.  This  Com- 
mission believes  that  both  Administration 
and  Congressional  leaders  must  be  made 
more  aware  of  the  crucial  importance  of  se- 
mantics in  the  ""war  of  words."  If  our  adver- 
saries insist  on  following  Humpty  Dumpty's 
rule,  then  they  must  be  called  to  account 
for  their  distortions. 

We  believe  the  times  require  a  conscious 
effort  to  improve  the  accuracy  and  political 
impact  of  words  and  terms  used  by  our  lead- 
ers in  speaking  to  the  world.  By  so  doing, 
they  can  help  disclose  the  hypocrisy  and 
distortions  of  hostile  propaganda.  This  is 
not  a  problem  that  will  go  away,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  it  on  a  sys- 
tematic and  continuing  basis. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  a  task 
force  be  created,  under  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council  and  including  representatives  of 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  and 
USIA,  to  assess  the  problem  and  propose  an 


institutionalized  means  to  respond  to  inac- 
curate or  misleading  terminology  in  interna- 
tional political  discourse. 

Resources 

The  role  of  USIA  is  not  to  manipulate,  but 
to  try  to  ensure  that  foreign  perceptions  of 
the  U.S.  are  accurate  and  to  correct  misin- 
formation and  misunderstandings.  Public  di- 
plomacy, wisely  and  skillfully  used,  can 
lessen  the  possibility  of  confrontation  and 
conflict,  but  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  past 
reports,  it  has  for  years  been  woefully  un- 
derfunded. 

The  Commission  is  encouraged  by  recent 
indications  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  be- 
ginning, albeit  slowly  in  certain  quarters,  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  public  diploma- 
cy. A  recent  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee report  noted  the  significance  of  informa- 
tion and  educational  exchange  programs 
"has  long  been  overlooked  by  U.S.  policy 
makers."'  The  Committee  added: 

"77ie  United  States  has  lagged  behind 
those  nations  that  compete  with  the  United 
States  in  the  dissemination  of  ideas,  both  in 
content  and  in  technology  used  to  deliver 
that  message.  The  committee  hopes  that  the 
recommended  increases  icill  be  used  to 
enable  the  Agency  to  play  a  greater  role  in 
promoting  U.S.  national  security  and  a 
more  forceful  role  in  the  ongoing  war  of 
ideas. "  ' 

After  15  years  of  declining  budgets  (meas- 
ured in  constant  dollars)  and  personnel 
levels  Congress,  acting  in  response  to  an  Ad- 
ministration request,  appropriated  a  total  of 
$578  million  for  FY  1983  for  USIA,  an  in- 
crease of  $82  million  over  the  previous  year. 
For  FY  1984,  the  White  House  authorized  a 
USIA  request  to  Congress  of  $711  million. 

In  a  year  of  severe  budget  restraints.  Con- 
gress actually  appropriated  $660  million  for 
USIA  for  FY  1984.  (This  includes  $10  mil- 
lion for  Radio  Marti  and  $18  million  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy,  both 
new  programs  outside  the  Agency's  tradi- 
tional activities.)  While  considerably  less 
than  the  Agency's  request,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  solid  increase  over  the  previous  year's 
budget.  This  Commission  has  long  urged 
the  expansion  of  USIA's  resources.  Conse- 
quently, we  take  much  satisfaction  from 
this  action  by  the  Congress  which  reflects  a 
growing  commitment  to  public  diplomacy. 

Special  planning  group 
Jn  previous  reports,  this  Commission  also 
stated  its  conviction  that  public  diplomacy 
is  an  indispensable  element  in  our  national 
security.  We  were  heartened  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  signed  a  National  Security  De- 
cision Directive  (NSDD  77)*  to  strengthen 
the  organization,  plarming  and  coordination 
of  public  diplomacy  activities. 

NSDD  77  established  a  Special  Planning 
Group  (SPG)  responsible  for  the  overall  di- 
rection of  a  wide-ranging  program  of  public 
diplomacy  activities.  It  is  chaired  by  the  As- 
sistant to  the  I*resident  for  National  Securi- 
ty Affairs  and  consists  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Direc- 
tor of  USIA,  the  Director  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  and  the  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Communications. 

Pour  interagency  standing  committees  op- 
erate under  the  guidance  of  the  SPG: 


'Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  "Words  and  Foreign 
Policy."  Poltcv  Review.  Pall  1978;  "Purther 
Thoughts  on  Words  and  Foreign  Policy."  Policy 
Review.  Spring  1979.  For  a  more  recent  discussion 
of  this  subject,  see  Jim  Guirard.  "Losing  the  Se- 
mantic War. "  Washington  Inquirer,  June  17.  1983. 

*  Lewis  Carroll.  Through  The  Looking  Glass. 


=■  House  Report  No.  98-130.  May  16.  1983. 

"  NSDD  77  is  a  classified  document.  Its  substance 
was  widely  reported  by  the  press  and  described  in 
some  detail  to  Senate  and  House  Committees  in 
open  hearings  on  USIA"s  FY  1984  budget  request. 
See  77ie  New  York  Times,  January  20  and  February 
4.  1983. 


The  International  Information  Committee 
is  chaired  by  a  senior  representative  of 
USIA.  A  senior  State  Department  officer 
serves  as  vice  chairman.  It  is  responsible  for 
planning,  coordinating  and  implementing 
international  information  activities  in  sup- 
port of  U.S.  policies  and  national  interests. 

The  International  Political  Committee  is 
chaired  by  a  senior  representative  of  the 
Department  of  State.  A  senior  officer  of 
USIA  serves  as  vice  chairman.  It  is  responsi- 
ble for  planning,  coordinating  and  imple- 
menting international  political  activities  in 
support  of  U.S.  policies  and  national  securi- 
ty interests. 

It  also  plans  activities  to  support  the 
growth  of  democratic  values  and  political  in- 
stitutions abroad,  as  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Westminster  speech  in  London  on 
June  8,  1982.  and  develops  strategies  to 
counter  totalitarian  ideologies. 

The  International  Broadcasting  Commit- 
tee is  responsible  for  the  planning  and  co- 
ordination of  international  broadcasting  ac- 
tivities sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
including  the  Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

The  Public  Affairs  Committee  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  planning  and  coordination  of 
U.S.  Government  domestic  public  affairs  ac- 
tivities relating  to  foreign  policy  and  nation- 
al security  issues. 

This  rather  complicated  and  interlocking 
committee  structure  is  in  place  and  func- 
tioning. The  senior  body,  the  SPG,  met  sev- 
eral times  last  year,  and  among  other  things 
directed  the  formation  of  a  new  interagency 
committee  on  arms  control.  The  Interna- 
tional Information  and  International  Politi- 
cal Committees  meet  biweekly  on  alternate 
weeks.  As  one  senior  USIA  official  told  the 
Commission:  "We  are  beginning  to  sense 
that  the  government  realizes  that  public  di- 
plomacy matters."' 

As  a  result  of  NSDD  77.  a  mechanism  now 
exists  that  should  make  for  more  effective 
coordination  in  explaining  and  implement- 
ing U.S.  foreign  policies.  It  also  ensures  that 
the  specialized  resources  and  skills  of  USIA 
will  play  an  important  role  in  the  process. 

In  its  last  report  this  Commission  stated 
that  ""the  Agency  could  perform  a  valuable 
and  much-needed  service  by  advising  the 
government  on  the  public  presentation  of 
its  foreign  policies  and  by  actively  partici- 
pating in  the  coordination  of  administration 
statements  announcing  or  explaining  U.S. 
policies."  This  new^  interagency  committee 
structure  should  permit  that,  and  should 
help  the  U.S.  Government  to  sr>eak  with 
one  voice  in  foreign  affairs.  We  see  this  as 
an  important  step  forward. 

Importance  of  public  opinion 
Advising  and  participating  in  the  public 
presentation  of  foreign  policies  which  have 
already  been  decided  upon  is  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  only  part  of  the  problem.  As  our 
previous  report  pointed  out.  "America's  ex- 
periences in  Vietnam.  Iran,  and  now  in 
Europe  and  Latin  America  show  clearly  that 
foreign  cultures,  attitudes,  and  opinions 
must  routinely  be  taken  seriously  into  ac- 
count in  formulating  U.S.  foreign  policy" 
(emphasis  added).  A  close  reading  of  NSDD 
77  reveals  no  intent  to  accord  USIA  a  regu- 
lar advisory  role  in  the  making  of  foreign 
policy.  And  from  what  we  have  been  told  by 
senior  Agency  officials,  USIA  is  still  rarely 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
an  advisory  capacity  when  pyolicies  are  being 
developed.  The  Agency's  specialized  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  foreign  cultures 
and  attitudes,  and  its  ability  to  survey  atti- 
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tudinal  trends  and  measure  foreign  public 
opinion  remain  a  sadly  underutilized  re- 
source by  our  government. 

An  assessment  of  the  probable  reaction  of 
foreign  public  opinion  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  every  major  foreign  policy  proposal 
or  policv  options  study.  USIA  has  the  capa- 
bility to  provide  this  on  a  regular  basis.  We 
urge  that  it  be  used. 

National  security  council 
The  Commission  noted  with  satisfaction 
last  year  that  USIA.';  role  in  the  foreign  af- 
fairs community  had  been  substantially  e.x- 
panded  through  the  energetic  leadership  of 
Director  Charles  Z.  Wick.  We  stateo  our 
conviction  that  this  more  active  role  must 
be  institutionalized  to  ensure  the  regular 
participation  of  the  Agency  in  the  formula- 
tion and  exetution  of  American  foreign 
polic\.  That  is  .still  our  conviction. 

After  a  careful  .study  of  the  various  ways 
in  which  this  might  bt^  accomplished,  in- 
cluding a  review  of  earlier  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations made  by  previous  Commis 
sions.  the  Comptroller  General,  members  of 
Congress,  and  several  ad  hoc  task  torces  ap- 
pointed by  President;.  Eisenhower  and  Ken 
iiedv.  we  concluded,  as  they  did.  that  USIA 
should  participate  ret;uiarly  on  the  National 
S«'curity  Council.  This  does  not  necessarily 
require  formal  memb'Tship. 

Membership  on  ;h'    Council  i.>-  limited  b.\ 
law   to   the   Pn.sident     the   Vic(    President, 
and  the  Secretaries  of  Stale  and  Defen.s*- 
However,   'he   leeislMion   that   created   the 
NSC  provided  thai  it  would  have  both  mem- 
bers and  advLsors.  The  UirtHtor  of  the  Cen 
;:al  Inlelligrnce  Ayeniy  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chu  t.i  of  Staff  ha.e  been  dosig 
nated  statutory  advi.sors.  As  a  result    both 
regularl-   participate  in  the  meelinss  of  the 
NSC  at  id.  of  ecjua!  or  creater  importance   ir. 
the  NSC  interagenc.v  working  groups,  for  it 
i.^  in   -he.sf  groups  that   the  policy  option.* 
are  devf  loped. 

USIA  already  has  a  legal  responsibiiit.\  n 
.serve  as  an  advisor  to  thi  NSC  Riorgani/a 
rion  Plan  No.  2  of  1917  stales; 

Thi'  AecHCt)  shall  be  headed  bu  the  Direc 
tor  .  .  .  uKu  ihiii'  .%.  ne  a.<  the  pr.ncipiit  ad 
nsor  to  the  Frrsidvnt.  the  National  Securitu 
Council,  anr'  Ihr  Secretarv  of  Stair  on  thr 
functions  tested  in  thr  Director." 

Thus,  the  law  v»hich  created  the  Agency 
confers  upon  the  Director  of  USIA  the  same 
adMsory  status  with  respect  to  the  NSC  as 
ihai  of  the  Director  of  CIA  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  ChieJs  of  Staff.  Congres 
sior.a:  inten;  ^^  -'tar.  The  statute  needs  onl.\ 
to  be  implement e.i  h>  a  Presidential  direc- 
tive to  formalize  the  Agency  s  role  and  des 
ignate  the  Director  of  USIA  a  .statutory  ad 
visor  to  the  NSC.  The  Commission  recom 
mends  that  this  be  done. 

MEDIA  AND  PROGRAMS 

Voice  o.f  America:  Recommendations 

The  Commission  believes  it  is  urgent  and 
essential  that  the  U.S.  do  more  to  ensure 
that  the  Voice  of  America  can  deliver  a 
strong,  reliable  signal  worldwide. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  VOA 
give  a  higher  priority  to  research  and  devel 
opment  on  direct  satellite  broadcasting 
(DBS)  technology. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  a  Spe- 
cial Representative  of  the  President  with 
the  rank  of  ambassador  be  appointed  to  co 
ordinate  U.S.  Government  activities  relating 
to  the  negotiation  of  VOA  transmitter  site 
agreements. 

The  Commission  believes  that  placing 
Radio  Marti  within  the  Voice  of  America  is 
questionable  public  policy  that  sets  a  prece 


dent  of  uncertain  con.sequence.  The  Com- 
mission recommends  that  USIA  take  care  to 
ensure  that  VOA  s  Charter  is  not  compro- 
mised, that  Radio  Marti  meets  the  highest 
standards  of  accuracy  and  objectivity,  and 
that  it  not  become  the  voice  of  any  single 
segment  of  American  .society. 

The  Voice  of  America  is  the  international 
radio  of  the  U.S.  Government.  VOA  broad- 
casts news,  balanced  programs  on  American 
thought  and  culture,  and  explanations  of 
U.S.  policies  worldwide  to  a  regular  weekly 
audience  of  mhre  than  100  million  listeners. 
With  a  current  budget  of  approximately 
S150  million  and  a  staff  of  almost  3,000. 
VOA  IS  the  largest  and  best  known  part  of 
USIA. 

As  President  Reagan  noted  in  his  radio  ad- 
dre.ss  to  the  American  people  on  the  Korean 
Airlines  tragedy: 

"TTif  truth  is  mankind's  best  hope  for  a 
better  world.  Thai's  why  in  times  like  this, 
few  assets  are  more  important  than  the 
Voice  o/  America  and  Radio  Liberty  our 
pnmarv  means  o.f  getting  the  truth  to  tht 
Russian  people. 

•■Within  minutes  of  the  report  of  the 
Soviet  destruction  of  the  Korean  lel.  the 
Voice  01  America  aired  the  story  on  its  news 
programs  around  the  globe  We  made  sure 
people  in  Africa.  Asia,  the  Middle  East. 
Europe  and.  most  important,  the  people  in 
the  Soviet  bloc  itscU  knew  the  truth. 

■Accurate  news  like  this  is  about  as  wel 
covie  as  the  plague  among  the  Soviet  elite. 
The  Sonets  spend  more  to  block  Western 
broadcasts  romi'i.o  into  those  countries  thai, 
the  entire  worldwide  budget  of  the  Voice  0/ 
Ami  rica. "' 

Becatis*  of  VOAs  importance  to  U.S.  na 
ii.i.ial  secnntv  policy,  the  Commis.sion  has 
examined     i»   activities   and   plans   for   th« 
tutun    .vith  '-are    We  are  both  pleas»d  and 
i'oriierni"i 

We  an  piea.srd  b«-c8u.'M'  a  historical  pat 
tern  o'.  ritzlert  of  this  national  resource  hat- 
)„^,.n  arri-sted  and  hopefully  re\er.sed  A 
recent  Naiinna!  Security  Council  review  ol 
the  govei'tmenfs  international  broadc.-usting 
capatJiliiies  led  to  a  Presidential  commit 
meni  to  modernize  VGA's  antiquat.d  and 
obsolete  taiilities  and  to  expand  and  signifi- 
cant l.\  improve  its  language  .services  and  ge 
o^,raphic  coverage. 

Thi.*  commitment,  which  lakes  into  ac- 
count pa.st  recommendations  of  this  Com- 
mission, the  General  Accounting  Offic-  and 
others,  has  found  resonance  among  respon- 
sible tnembers  of  Congress  in  both  parties. 
lncrea.sed  public  awareni  .ss  of  VGA  s  needs 
IS  helping  to  shape  a  eon.sensus  of  support 
tor  needed  improvements. 

VOA  program  developments 
The  Commission  i.s  also  encourH,;ed  by  a 
number  of  recent  program  developments  at 
t  he  Voice. 

Three  new  language  services  have  been  es- 
tablished-Amharic  (Ethiopia).  Azerbaijani 
(Soviet  Union),  and  Pa.shto  'Afghanistan)- 
bringing  the  total  number  of  VOA  Ian 
guages  to  42.  The  Pashto  Service,  together 
with  Dari  and  Farsi.  gives  VOA  direct  radio 
acce.ss  to  all  major  population  groups  in  Af- 
ghanistan. VOAs  Polish  broadcasting  has 
increased  from  2'.'  to  T  hours  daily. 

Daily  VOA  editorials,  now  broadcast  on  all 
language  services,  explain  and  advocate  offi- 
cial government  policies.  The  Commission 
finds  this  to  be  a  positive  development. 
Lively  and  vigorous,  the  editorials  provide  a 


welcome  new  format  for  carrying  out  VOAs 
statutory  obligation  to  -present  the  policies 
of  the  United  States  clearly  and  effective- 

'>■•"  ^ 

VOA  is  improving  its  program  review  proc- 
ess. Coherent  program  and  production  pro- 
cedures are  being  instituted  for  the  first 
time  for  all  language  services.  Higher  stand- 
ards for  news  content,  format,  and  general 
broadcast  practices  are  being  established. 

The  introduction  of  computer  technology, 
long  considered  essential  in  the  news  rooms 
of  America's  commercial  media,  has  sub- 
stantially improved  the  speed,  productivity, 
and  accuracy  of  VGA's  news  operations. 

An  office  of  audience  relations  has  been 
created  to  increa.se  analysis  of  listener  mail 
and  over.sea-s  awareness  of  VOA.  With  the 
Commissions  encouragement.  VOA  is  for 
the  first  lime  publishing  an  audience  maga- 
zine. The  new  bimonthly  periodical,  called 
Voice,  includes  VOA  program  guides  and 
feature  articles  that  amplify  and  make  more 
understandable  major  VOA  program 
themes.  The  Commission  urges  Congress  to 
pa-ss  legi-slalion  permitting  this  publication 
to  be  .sold  within  the  United  State.s. 

And  the  separate  VOA  personnel  office  es 
tablished  in  1980  has  done  much  to  upgrade 
the  quality  of  recruitment  and  personnel 
administration. 

In  its  1982  report,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  USIA  take  gnater  care  to 
avoid  actions  and  policies  that  can  be  easily 
mi.sinterpreied  and  cast  doubt  on  VGA's 
commitment  to  accuracy  and  objectivity. 
Substantial  progress  ha-s  been  madi-.  Leader- 
ship contmuil.N  and  increa.sed  emphasis  on 
broadcasting  profe.ssionalism  have  helped 
put  to  rest  the  fears  of  .somi'  that  VGA's 
credibility  is  being  damaged.  The  Commis- 
sion is  aware  of  no  evidetict^  that  VGA's  stat- 
utory obligation  to  broadca.si  news  that  is 
•  accurate,  objective  and  compri  hensive  ' 
has  been  compromised. 

VOA  mod'THisation 
These  are  all  welconn  d.'\elopmenls.  At 
the  same  time,  improvements  in  program 
mlng  and  udmiui.stration  avail  little  if  VGA 
is  unable  to  d'-li'.er  a  strong  reliabW'  signal 
worldwide. 

Th'-  Commissioif  is  concerned  that  the 
U.S.  is  still  doing  far  less  than  it  can  to 
ensure  that  the  Voice  of  America  becomes 
and  remains  technologically  competitive.  In 
President  Reagan's  words:  We  are  as  far 
behind  the  Soviets  and  their  allies  in  inter- 
national broadcasting  today  as  we  were  in 
space  when  they  launchi'd  Sputnik  in 
1957."- 

More  than  35  percent  of  VGA's  tran.smit 
ters  are  30  years  old  or  older.  Some  equip- 
ment predates  World  War  II.  Overseas. 
VGA  iLses  up  to  250  KW  transmitters  only, 
whereas  there  are  now  96  superpower  "  500 
KW  traiLsmitters  in  use  by  other  countries 
with  more  under  construction.  Some  123 
countries  now  broadcast  in  shortwave,  and  a 
crowded  high  frequency  spectrum  makes  it 
increasingly  difficult  for  VGA  to  deliver  a 
signal  that  can  be  easily  heard.  Soviet  jam 
ming  compounds  the  problem. 

The  Commission  appreciates  the  political 
and  technological  difficulties  of  moderniz- 
ing in  a  highly  competitive  international 
broadcasting  environment  at  a  time  when 
budget  constraints  exist  and  communica- 
tions technology  is  changing  rapidly.  VGA 
wisely  began  the  task  by  commissioning  a 
series    of    preliminary    engineering    studies 


■  Radio  Addri'S-s  of  ttio  President  to  tlic  Nation. 
S«-plPmtKr  10.  1983. 


'Ibid.,  p.  13. 
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covering  antenna  systems,  technical  trans- 
mission requirements,  worldwide  power  gen- 
eration requirements,  station  characteristics 
and  locations,  and  a  worldwide  operations 
center  and  network  control.  The  absence  of 
such  long-range  planning  in  the  past  led  to 
piecemeal  projects,  numerous  delays,  major 
project  changes,  and  extensive  budgetary 
reprogramming. 

In  the  Commission's  view,  the  economic 
and  technical  decisions  underlying  VOA 
modernization  ought  to  be  guided  by  four 
fundamental  principles. 

Redundancy  and  Dispersal  of  Facilities 

Conventional  shortwave  broadcasting,  ac- 
cording to  recent  estimates,  will  be  VGA's 
primary  medium  of  communication  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Most  experts  agree  that  transmitters  in 
the  U.S.  alone  cannot  send  a  competitive 
signal  to  much  of  Europe  and  Asia  or  to 
parts  of  Africa  and  South  America.  To  sup- 
plement its  U.S.  transmitters,  VOA  main- 
tains 16  stations  around  the  world  to  relay 
shortwave  and  some  medium  wave  signals. 
This  network,  which  has  a  current  replace- 
ment value  of  about  $2  billion,  has  serious 
deficiencies.  In  critical  areas  of  the  world 
VGA  can  be  heard  only  with  difficulty,  if  at 
all.  VGA's  construction  program  seeks  to  ad- 
dre.ss  t  hese  needs. 

Overseas  transmitter  sites,  however,  are 
vulnerable.  Political  uncertainties  and  the 
possibility  of  .sabotage  are  risk  factors  that 
must  inform  VGA's  decision-making.  Back- 
up transmission  sites,  redundant  facilities, 
contingency  plans,  augmented  U.S.  trans- 
mitter capability,  and  new  flexible  antenna 
technology  are  essential  if  the  U.S.  is  to 
cope  adequately  with  the  problem  of  vulner- 
ability. 

The  Commission  is  aware  that  this  ap- 
proach is  costly.  But  it  is  founded  on  the 
reasonable  premise  that  national  security. 
not  broadcasting  economy,  should  govern 
the  decisions  of  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch. 

Alternative  Technologies 

The  Commission  is  persuaded  that  VOA 
must  vigorously  explore  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches to  delivering  its  signal. 

Superpower  500  KW  transmitters  are  one 
approach  to  modernization,  and  many  coun- 
tries have  adopted  it.  The  Soviet  Union  now 
has  more  than  30  such  transmitters.  West 
Germany  has  nine.  Even  countries  such  as 
Gabon  and  Libya  have  four  each.  It  may  be 
that  the  U.S.  should  construct  some  500 
KW  transmitters.  The  Commission  finds 
persuasive,  however,  arguments  that  simply 
increasing  transmitter  power  is  not  the  only 
answer  to  VGA's  needs. 

A  recent  MIT  .study  suggests  the  cost  of 
using  500  KW  transmitters  is  high,  with  the 
newest  using  about  40  to  56  percent  more 
power  than  comparable  250  KW  transmit- 
ters' technical  and  safety  problems  also  in- 
crease with  higher  voltage  output.  The  MIT 
study  concludes  that  an  alternative  way  to 
obtain  higher  power  is  to  use  an  array  of 
multiple  transmitters  and  multiple  antennas 
to  produce  a  single  broadcast  beam.  New  an- 
tenna technology  also  permits  selective  in- 
creases in  signal  levels  and  focused  broad- 
casting to  high  population  and  crisis  areas. 

VOA  should  make  every  effort  to  increase 
retransmission    of    its    programs    by    FM. 


» John  E.  Ware.  Ithiel  De  Sola  Pool,  and  Richard 
J.  Solomon,  "A  Study  of  F\iture  Directions  for  the 
Voice  of  America  in  the  Changing  World  of  Inter- 
national Broadcasting,"  MIT  Research  Program  on 
Communications  Policy.  April  25.  1983. 


medium  wave,  and  cable  where  local  condi- 
tions permit.  Packaged  programs,  land  line 
feeds,  and  direct  satellite  broadcasting  for 
retransmission  to  receivers  located  in  select- 
ed local  medium  wave  stations  are  options 
that  should  be  vigorously  pursued.  VGA 
should  also  take  greater  advantage  of  the 
worldwide  expansion  in  audio  cassettes  by 
increasing  direct  distribution  of  VOA  cas- 
settes as  well  as  making  them  available  to 
broadcasters  and  cablecasters 

The  Commission  is  also  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  developing  and  marketing  im- 
proved HF  receivers.  Research  in  the  design 
of  high  quality,  economical  shortwave  re- 
ceivers should  be  encouraged. 

Finally,  the  Commission  believes  that 
VOA  must  give  a  higher  priority  to  research 
and  development  on  direct  satellite  broad- 
casting (DBS).  USIA's  recent  contract  with 
NASA  to  begin  exploratory  studies  of  this 
option  is  a  useful  but  modest  first  step.  De- 
cisions at  ITU  Administrative  Radio  Confer- 
ences in  the  coming  years  will  greatly  influ- 
ence adaptation  to  DBS  technology.  The 
U.S.  must  take  care  that  it  is  well  prepared 
for  and  adequately  represented  at  these 
conferences.  And  while  the  U.S.  should  be 
prepared  to  think  in  terms  of  shared  chan- 
nels and  common  carrier  approaches  that 
will  assure  opportunities  to  other  broadcast- 
ers, all  such  discussions  must  be  viewed  in 
the  context  of  the  essential  right  of  VGA  to 
broadcast  without  censorship  or  regulation. 
Automation 

Much  of  what  VOA  now  does  manually 
can  be  automated.  A  start  has  been  made  in 
the  editing  and  distribution  of  news  and 
other  program  materials.  Frequency  sched- 
uling and  the  determination  of  broadcast 
schedules  is  another  important  VOA  func- 
tion which  is  labor  intensive  and  involves 
the  prediction  of  propagation  patterns  six 
to  eight  months  in  advance.  Better  signal 
monitoring  and  measurement  combined 
with  more  advanced  computer-based  sched- 
uling would  permit  short-term  frequency 
adjustments  to  day-to-day  conditions.  The 
Commission  believes  VOA  should  make  the 
automation  of  frequency  scheduling  a  high 
priority. 

VOA  should  also  explore  the  possibilities 
of  station  automation.  Completely  automat- 
ed, unattended  sites  may  not  be  desirable 
given  security,  fuel  and  remote  site  mainte- 
nance considerations,  but  VGA  should  look 
carefully  at  the  cost  benefits  to  be  derived 
form  increased  automation. 

Site  Negotiations 

The  importance  to  VGA's  modernization 
plans  of  successful  bilateral  negotiations 
with  foreign  governments  cannot  be  under- 
stated. The  need  to  renew  existing  relay  sta- 
tion agreements  occurs  periodically.  The 
U.S.  is  currently  negotiating  agreements 
with  the  governments  of  Greece,  Botswana, 
and  Sri  Lanka.  VOA  is  seeking  Congression- 
al authorization  for  additional  sites  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Western 
Mediterranean,  the  Far  East,  Europe,  and 
the  Caribbean. 

The  stakes  are  high.  Foreign  governments 
are  aware  that  real  estate  is  essential  to  U.S. 
international  broadcasting,  and  demands 
are  made  accordingly.  VOA  has  operated  in 
Greece  since  1979  without  a  renewal  agree- 
ment. Negotiations  for  additional  facilities 
in  Sri  Lanka  have  been  long  and  difficult. 

The  Commission  is  concerned  that  while 
the  Importance  of  site  negotiations  has  been 
recognized  by  senior  officials  responsible  for 
U.S.  national  security  policy,  the  staffing 
and  carrying  out  of  these  negotiations  has 


not  been  given  the  priority  they  deserve. 
The  appointment  of  a  senior  USIA  career 
officer  as  Special  Coordinator  for  Interna- 
tional Negotiations  is  a  start  in  the  right  di- 
rection. Given  the  magnitude  of  the  task, 
however,  the  commission  recommends  that 
a  Special  Representative  of  the  President 
with  the  rank  of  ambassador  be  appointed 
to  oversee  all  activities  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  negotiation  of 
international  transmitter  site  agreements 
for  the  Voice  of  America. 

The  Commission  is  sympathetic  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  modernization  tasks 
facing  the  Voice  of  America.  VGA's  an- 
nounced plans  are  to  seek  and  spend  $1.5 
billion  during  the  next  six  years  on  the 
modernization  of  its  broadcasting  facilities. 
Planning,  research  and  development  are  es- 
sential to  doing  the  job  wisely,  but  in  our 
view  it  is  time  to  move  quickly  to  the  "bricks 
and  mortar"  before  audiences  are  lost  to 
more  aggressive  competitors.  We  urge  the 
Congress  to  grant  the  resources  that  are 
needed  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  probing 
in  its  oversight  to  see  that  they  are  spent 
well. 

Radio  Marti 

Compromise  legislation  that  for  the  first 
time  places  a  surrogate  broadcasting  service 
within  the  Voice  of  America  was  signed  into 
law  on  October  4.  1983.  The  legislation  es- 
tablished Radio  Marti,  a  Cuba  Service 
within  VGA  to  be  administered  separately 
from  other  VOA  functions  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  broadcasting  news  atmut  Cuba  to 
Cuba.'° 

Radio  Marti's  mission  will  differ  signifi- 
cantly from  VGA's  historic  mission,  which  is 
to  broadcast  news  about  the  U.S.  and  world 
events,  information  about  significant  Ameri- 
can thought  and  institutions,  and  state- 
ments of  official  U.S.  policy.  The  head  of 
Radio  Marti  will  report  directly  to  the  Di- 
rector of  USIA  and  the  Director  of  the 
Voice  of  America. 

The  Commission  believes  the  decision  to 
put  Radio  Marti  in  the  Voice  of  America  is 
questionable  public  policy.  It  sets  a  prece- 
dent of  uncertain  consequence  that  could 
cast  doubt  on  VGA's  most  important  and 
fragile  asset— its  credibility. 

In  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  Radio  Marti  will  necessarily  be  any  less 
dedicated  to  truth  and  objectivity  than 
VOA.  The  purposes  of  surrogate  broadcast- 
ing, however,  differ  a  great  deal  from  those 
of  the  radio  voice  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
And  these  purposes  are  perceived  very  dif- 
ferently throughout  the  world.  The  appro- 
priate organizational  location  for  Radio 
Marti  is  with  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  under  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting. 

The  Commission  is  persuaded  that  the 
intent  of  Congress  is  that  VGA's  Charter 
not  be  compromised,  that  Radio  Marti  meet 
the  highest  standards  of  accuracy  and  ob- 
jectivity, and  that  it  not  become  the  voice  of 
any  single  segment  of  American  society." 

The  Commission  intends  to  monitor  close- 
ly the  implementation  of  the  legislation  and 
the  activities  of  Radio  Marti  and  its  Adviso- 
ry Board  with  a  view  toward  maintaining  a 
strong,  credible  and  highly  professional 
Voice  of  America. 


'°P.L.  98-111.  The  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba 
Act.  The  Act  provides  that  the  programs  of  the 
Cuba  Service  are  to  be  designated  "Voice  o.'  Amer- 
ica: Cuba  Service"  or  "Voice  of  America:  Radio 
Marti  Program." 

' '  See  Appendix  I. 
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Television  service 

Of  all  the  media  used  by  USIA.  television 
has  the  greatest  potential  popular  appeal 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  means  of 
communicating  with  foreign  audiences 
when  it  is  used  well. 

Until  recently,  however,  television  was 
something  of  a  stepchild  in  USIA.  The 
Agency  was  uncertain  as  to  how  to  use  it  or 
even  where  it  belonged  (it  has  at  times  been 
awkwardly  attached  to  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica). There  was  an  urgent  need,  as  this  Com- 
mission [Jointed  out  last  year,  for  a  qualified 
professional  to  direct  the  Television  and 
Film  Service.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  television  has  been  slow 
to  develop  its  potential  within  the  Agency. 

This  is  now  changing.  The  Commission  is 
encouraged  by  progress  already  achieved 
and  efforts  to  make  more  extensive  and  ef- 
fective use  of  this  powerful  medium.  An  ex- 
perienced television  professional  was 
brought  in  as  director  of  the  Service  which 
was  subsequently  made  a  separate  element 
in  the  Agency,  giving  it  the  prominence  it 
deserves. 

One  of  the  first  changes  of  the  new  man 
agement  was  the  introduction  of  marketing 
concepts  to  attack  a  basic  problem:  how  to 
get  the  product  shown.  Whereas  VOA 
broadcasts  directly  to  its  listeners,  television 
programs  must  be  filtered  through  the  man- 
agers and  editors  of  foreign  television  sta- 
tions. In  the  future,  it  may  be  possible  for 
USIA  to  telecast  directly  into  homes,  but 
now  it  is  necessary  to  offer  a  product  that 
can  compete  for  time  in  the  highly  competi- 
tive, sophisticated  world  of  international 
television  broadcasting.  A  new  marketing  di- 
vision hopes  to  accomplish  this  by  employ- 
ing basic  research,  market  segmentation,  au- 
dience evaluation  and  careful  planning. 
Satellite  Pile 

Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  develop 
new  distribution  outlets  for  USIAs  televi- 
sion products.  An  interesting  innovation 
with  much  promise  is  the  weekly  Satellite 
File,  a  half-hour  reel  of  short  news  and  fea- 
tures. This  is  fed  from  the  Agency's  Wash- 
ington studios  to  two  commercial  interna- 
tional TV  news  services  which  include  this 
material  in  their  own  files.  It  then  is  trans- 
mitted to  some  275  stations  in  80  countries 
around  the  world.  Copies  of  the  Satellite 
File  are  also  hand-delivered  to  a  number  of 
Washington-based  foreign  TV  correspond- 
ents who  incorporate  some  of  the  clips  in  re- 
ports to  their  home  stations. 

Tracking  the  use  of  Satellite  File  pro- 
grams is  proving  to  be  difficult.  They  are 
apparently  l>eing  used  with  some  regularity 
in  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East,  but  in 
frequently  so  far  in  Europe  where  the  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Broadcasting  Union 
have  l)een  reluctant  to  use  USIA  material. 
Nevertheless,  the  Satellite  File  has  become 
a  worldwide  product.  Slightly  more  than  a 
million  dollars  was  spent  on  the  File  in  FY 
1983.  and  $3.4  million  has  t)een  requested 
for  FY  1984. 

The  Satellite  Pile  is  an  excellent  concept. 
Whether  it  can  break  into  the  European 
market,  or  whether  its  usage  in  other  areas 
will  be  great  enough  to  make  it  cost-effec- 
tive remains  to  be  seen.  The  effort  is  en- 
couraging, and  the  Commission  will  follow 
this  experiment  with  interest. 
Foreign  TV  Press 

During  the  past  year  cooperative  produc- 
tions and  facilitative  assistance  have  as- 
sumed increasing  importance.  The  Co-pro- 
duction Unit  has  tripled  in  size.  It  assists 
visiting  foreign  television  teams  in  covering 


news  events  and  producing  documentaries 
on  politics,  economics,  defense,  science  and 
the  arts.  European  stations,  which  seldom 
use  USIA-produced  material,  welcome  the 
Agency's  cooperation  in  producing  their 
own.  The  Unit  responds  to  an  average  of  12 
requests  per  week  from  foreign  producers 
for  facilitative  assistance. 

Television  is  also  being  effectively  used  by 
the  Agency's  Foreign  Press  Centers,  whose 
potential  importance  for  explaining  U.S. 
policies  to  foreign  audiences  has  finally 
been  realized.  At  Director  Wick's  invitation, 
senior  Administration  policy-makers  now 
routinely  come  to  press  centers  in  Washing- 
ton. New  York  and  Los  Angeles  to  brief  the 
foreign  press  corps  on  U.S.  views  and  poli- 
cies. The  Agency  has  assigned  experienced 
producers,  with  minicam  crews  on  call,  to 
assist  the  foreign  TV  press.  They  provide 
video  pool  coverage  of  "on-the-record"  press 
briefings,  arrange  for  and  record  one-on-one 
TV  interviews  with  high-level  officials  on 
current  issues,  arrange  for  stock  footage  and 
research,  and  offer  reels  of  short  news  clips 
on  important  subjects  to  correspondents  for 
use  on  foreign  news  programs. 

Interviews  are  also  videotaped  at  USIA's 
studios  when  more  elaborate  sets  or  ar- 
rangements are  required:  for  example,  a 
video  dialogue  between  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  in  Washington  and  Eu- 
ropean correspondents  at  NATO  headquar- 
ters in  Brussels.  Special  interviews  by  for- 
eign correspondents  were  also  videotaped 
with  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Block, 
Special  Trade  Representative  William 
Brock,  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Kenneth 
Dam  and  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  among  many 
others. 

All  of  President  Reagan's  major  policy 
speeches  have  t>een  transmitted  by  satellite. 
USIA  also  played  a  major  role  in  assisting 
the  foreign  press  at  the  Williamsburg 
Summit.  And  prior  to  Vice  President  Bush's 
trips  to  Europe  and  North  Africa,  the 
Agency  taped  press  conferences  with  the 
Vice  President  and  members  of  the  foreign 
press.  These  were  followed  with  a  series  of 
one-on-one  interviews  with  journalists  from 
the  countries  he  was  to  visit.  The  interviews 
were  then  sent  by  satellite  to  guarantee 
timely  arrival. 

The  result  of  these  efforts  is  more  accu- 
rate information  about  the  United  States, 
its  policies  and  political  processes,  presented 
in  the  news  and  documentary  television  pro- 
grams of  foreign  countries. 

Following  the  shooting  down  of  the 
Korean  airliner,  the  Television  Service, 
working  around  the  clock,  prepared  video- 
tapes using  the  voices  of  the  Soviet  pilots. 
These  were  shown  on  monitors  in  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  chamber 
during  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick's  dra- 
matic debate  with  the  Soviet  Ambassador— 
the  first  use  of  television  in  a  U.N.  Security 
Council  meeting.  The  historic  and  extreme- 
ly effective  presentation  was  featured 
prominently  by  U.S.  and  foreign  TV  net- 
works to  an  audience  of  many  millions.  The 
Commission  commends  USIA  for  its  initia- 
tive in  this  innovative  use  of  the  medium. 

To  lake  advantage  of  advances  in  commu- 
nications technology,  the  Television  Service 
has  undergone  extensive  technical  modern- 
ization. It  now  has  complete  compatibility 
with  international  television  standards  and 
enhanced  program  flexibility.  It  has  ac- 
quired in- house  capability  to  convert  U.S. 
videotapes  to  different  world  con\mercial 
standards.  For  an  initial  investment  of 
$55,000  in  conversion  equipment,  the 
Agency   and   the   American   taxpayer   now 


save  more  than  $150,000  per  year  in  outside 
contracts. 

Euronet 
In  November  1983.  the  Agency  inaugurat- 
ed "Euronet."  a  one-way  video,  two-way 
audio  link  via  commercial  satellite  and  Eu- 
ropean ground  stations  with  five  embassies 
in  Western  Europe.  Other  embassies  will 
soon  be  added  to  the  net.  This  provides  four 
hours  of  direct  satellite  broadcasting  each 
week,  putting  U.S.  spokesmen  and  policy- 
makers in  direct  contact  with  embassy  offi- 
cers, host  country  officials,  and  opinion 
makers. 

The  first  transmission  was  made  soon 
after  troops  from  the  U.S.  and  six  Caribbe- 
an countries  went  into  Grenada.  The  Prime 
Ministers  from  Barbados  and  St.  Lucia  and 
Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  spoke  from 
USIA  studios.  They  then  answered  ques- 
tions from  journalists  gathered  in  American 
Embassies  in  five  European  capitals.  Ex- 
cerpts were  shown  that  evening  on  TV  news 
programs  in  all  five  countries. 

Euronet  permits  live  transmission  of  Pres- 
idential press  conferences  and  speeches, 
press  briefings  from  the  State  Department 
and  the  Foreign  Press  Centers,  as  well  as 
the  instantaneous  delivery  of  USIA  films, 
the  TV  Satellite  File,  and  other  material. 

Next  year,  through  an  agreement  with 
NASA  and  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense,  the  Agency  hopes  to  be  able  to 
broadcast  via  a  NASA  satellite  to  dish  an- 
tennas placed  on  most  American  Embassies 
in  western  Europe.  This  will  permit  longer 
direct  transmissions  and  obviate  the  use  of 
local  land  lines.  Judging  from  the  experi- 
ence thus  far.  Euronet  promises  to  be  a 
flexible  and  poweful  communications  tool. 

USIA  is  entering  a  new  and  creative  televi- 
sion era.  The  Commission  commends  the 
Agency  for  the  leadership,  initiative,  and 
enthusiastic  innovation  demonstrated  in  its 
use  of  this  medium. 

Project  democracy 

Project  Democracy  was  a  major  multi- 
agency  programming  initiative  designed  to 
advocate  the  principles  of  democracy  abroad 
and  support  people  and  organizations  com- 
mitted to  the  development  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions. Its  origins  lie  in  President  Rea- 
gan's Westminster  speech  to  the  British 
Parliament  on  June  8.  1982  when  he  prom- 
ised the  United  States  would  engage  in  sig- 
nificant new  effort  to: 

".  .  .  foster  the  irifrastructure  of  democra- 
cy—the system  of  a  free  press,  unions,  politi- 
cal parties,  universities— which  allows  a 
people  to  choose  their  own  way,  to  develop 
their  own  culture,  to  reconcile  their  own  dif- 
ferences through  peaceful  means. " 

Project  Democracy  was  presented  to  the 
Congress  on  February  23.  1983  by  Secretary 
of  State  George  Shultz.  Its  principal  compo- 
nents include:  (1)  leadership  training  in  the 
skills  of  democracy.  (2)  educational  ex- 
changes to  increase  mutual  understanding. 
(3)  programs  to  strengthen  the  institutions 
of  democracy.  (4)  meetings  and  publications 
to  convey  ideas  and  information,  and  (5)  de- 
velopment of  institutional  and  personal  ties 
between  groups  here  and  abroad. 

Separately,  but  with  Administration  en- 
couragement through  an  AID  study  grant, 
an  alternative  approach  to  the  objective  of 
strenghtening  democratic  values  and  insti- 
tutions abroad  was  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  bipartisan  American  Political 
Foundation.  This  initiative,  labeled  "The 
Democracy  Program."  recommended  that 
Congress  create  a  private,  independent  non- 
profit corporation  to  be  called  the  National 
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Endowment  for  Democracy, '  =^  The  Endow- 
ment would  not  administer  programs  but 
would  provide  funds  to  private  sector 
groups.  As  originally  conceived,  principal  re- 
cipients of  Endowment  funding  would  be  in- 
stitutes created  by  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties,  the  AFL-CIO's  Free 
Trade  Union  Institute,  and  the  Chaimber  of 
Commerce's  Center  for  International  Pri- 
vate Enterprise. 

The  Commission  supports  the  objectives 
of  Democracy  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy.  A  renewed  commitment  by 
the  U.S.  Government  and  American  private 
sector  organizations  to  the  goal  of  encourag- 
ing democratic  values  and  institutions 
abroad  is  very  much  in  the  national  interest. 

At  the  same  time,  the  commission  is  trou- 
bled by  elements  of  both  approaches. 

Considerable  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing characterized  efforts  to  explain 
Project  Democracy.  It  was  not  effectively 
communicated  to  the  Congress  or  to  the 
American  people.  The  name  itself  suggests  a 
new  mandate  for  USIA,  when  most  of  what 
was  intended  was  enhancement  of  proven 
Agency  information  and  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  programs.  It  is  a  disserv- 
ice to  place  Agency  programs  under  a  label 
that  gives  rise  to  public  suspicion  and  mis- 
understanding—a label  that  also  provide 
critical  foreign  observers  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  damaging  interpretations  of 
the  programs  themselves. 

The  Commission  has  no  intrinsic  objec- 
tions to  USIA's  undertaking  new  initiatives 
so  long  as  they  are  in  keeping  with  the 
Agency's  statutory  authorities.  USIA  should 
do  so  cautiously,  however,  taking  care  to 
keep  appropriate  Congressional  committees 
fully  informed. 

The  National  EndowTnent  for  Democracy 
was  approved  by  Congress  in  November, 
1983.'='  Congress  appropriated  $18  million  in 
USIA's  FY  1984  budget  for  the  Endowment. 
The  Endowment's  goals,  as  we  understand 
them,  are  unobjectionable.  Moreover,  the 
Commission  believes  strongly  that  the  plu- 
ralism of  American  society  provides  scope 
for  initiative,  motivation,  innovation,  and 
communication  that  adds  appreciably  to 
what  can  be  accomplished  through  govern- 
ment programs  alone.  It  may  be  that  a  new 
quasi-public  organization  with  its  own  sepa- 
rate staff  can  help  to  develop  a  stronger 
partnership  between  government  and  pri- 
vate organizations  in  long-term  democratic 
institution-building. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
USIA  and  AID  have  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion worked  successfully  with  academic  in- 
stitutions, private  foundations,  trade 
unions,  civic  organizations  and  professional 
associations.  The  relationship  has  achieved 
public  objectives  without  undercutting  pri- 
vate initiative  and  professional  independ- 
ence. And  in  those  programs  where  academ- 
ic integrity  is  essential— such  as  the  Ful- 
bright  scholarship  program— USIA  has 
maintained  multiple  grant  relationships 
with  private  organizations  while  preserving 
immunity  to  short-term -fluctuations  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

The  Commission  believes  that  Congress  in 
time  should  look  carefully  at  this  legislation 
to  determine  whether  most  if  not  all  of  the 


Endowment's  activities  could  be  accom- 
plished through  grants  made  directly  to  pri- 
vate organizations  by  existing  agencies  of 
government.  If  another  organizational  filter 
for  the  purpose  of  channeling  appropriated 
funds  to  private  groups  does  not  on  full  ex- 
amination prove  to  be  unnecessary,  the 
Commission  believes  the  Congress  should 
take  care  to  ensure  that  the  Endowment's 
activities  complement  existing  government 
programs  and  promote  the  long-term  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  For  its  part,  the 
Commission  too  will  carefully  assess  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Endowment  in  keeping  with 
its  legislative  history  and  the  Commission's 
USIA  oversight  responsibilities.'* 

Research:  Recommendation 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
staff  and  budget  of  the  Office  of  Research 
be  increased  substantially  to  provide  the  re- 
search capability  required  for  national  secu- 
rity and  foreign  policy  needs  and  for  the 
regular  and  methodical  evaluation  of 
Agency  programs  and  products. 

The  Director  of  USIA  is  required  by  Exec- 
utive Order  to  provide  the  President,  the 
National  Security  Council,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  "assessments  of  the 
impact  of  actual  and  proposed  United  States 
foreign  policy  decisions  on  public  opinion 
abroad."'*  To  the  extent  that  its  limited  re- 
sources permit,  the  Agency's  Office  of  Re- 
search does  conduct  sun'eys  and  analyses  of 
foreign  public  reaction  to  current  U.S.  poli- 
cies. It  also  studies  the  perceptions  and  atti- 
tudes of  influential  groups  toward  the  U.S. 

These  studies  have  been  widely  used  and 
praised  by  the  White  House,  the  NSC,  and 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense.  To 
date,  however,  they  have  focused  mainly  on 
assessing  public  reaction  in  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  to  existing  U.S.  security  policies 
and  on  the  problems  of  implementing  them. 
To  our  knowledge.  USIA  has  rarely  been  a 
participant  in  those  councils  or  interdepart- 
mental groups  where  new  policies  or  options 
are  developed.  Nor  has  it  been  asked  to 
assess  the  impact  of  proposed  foreign  policy 
decisions  as  called  for  by  the  Executive 
Order. 

In  the  Commission  s  view,  the  Agency's  re- 
search capability  is  a  highly  valuable,  if  un- 
derutilized, resource  which  can  provide  in- 
sights into  foreign  attitudes  that  should  be 
an  integral  part  of  both  executive  and  Con- 
gressional foreign  policy  deliberations. 

Recently  a  new  interagency  group,  the 
Foreign  Opinion  Research  Advisory  commit- 
tee (FORA).  was  approved  by  the  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs. It  was  established  to  coordinate  and 
commission  quantitative  and  qualitative 
studies  of  foreign  opinion  in  support  of  the 
public  diplomacy  initiatives  undertaken  by 
the  NSC's  International  Information  Com- 


' '  Members  of  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy'.s  Board  of  Directors  include  Polly  Baca 
Barragan.  William  E.  Brock  III.  Legree  Daniels. 
Frank  J  Fahrenkopf.  Jr.,  Dante  B.  Fascell.  LAne 
Kirkland.  Charles  Manatt.  Louis  Martin.  John 
Richardson.  Olin  Robison,  Albert  Shanker,  Jay  Van 
Andel,  Sally  Shelton,  and  Charles  H.  Smith,  Jr. 

"PL.  98-164.  November  22.  1983. 


'♦An  oversight  relationship  between  this  Com- 
mission and  the  National  Endowment  for  Democra- 
cy was  discussed  in  a  colloquy  in  ihe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives between  Reps.  Dante  B.  Fascell  and 
Benjamin  A.  Oilman.  Rep.  Fascell  stated:  "There  is 
certainly  an  appropriate  role  for  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy  in  assessing  the 
activities  of  the  National  Endotcment  for  Democra- 
cy. ...  I  believe  that  the  Commission  can.  consist- 
ent with  its  charter,  contribute  usefully  to  the  over- 
sight of  the  Endowment  and  its  relationship  with 
USIA.  The  Commission's  role  would  be  advisory 
and  in  the  exercise  of  its  oversight  would  have  no 
authority  or  operational  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  the  Endowment  However.  I  believe  that 
Commission  oversight  will  help  to  maintain  the 
broad  bipartisan  supjKirt  and  national  consensus 
that  will  be  essential  to  success."  Congressional 
Record.  November  17,  1983,  pp.  H  10331-2. 

"  ExcCitive  Order  12048,  March  27,  1978. 


mittee."  with  emphasis  on  engendering  for- 
eign public  support  for  U.S.  policies.  PORA 
is  composed  of  representatives  of  USIA.  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense  and 
USAID.  It  is  chaired  by  an  officer  from  the 
NSC. 

This  is  an  encouraging,  although  thus  far 
modest,  development.  FORA  has  no  budget 
and  a  staff  of  only  one  officer.  If  supported 
and  used,  however,  it  should  prove  useful  in 
identifying  common  information  needs  of 
the  various  U.S.  Government  agencies  deal- 
ing with  foreign  affairs.  It  could  also 
achieve  better  dissemination  and  use  of  re- 
search data,  and  involvement  of  the  various 
agencies  in  the  research  process.  It  could 
produce  some  savings  through  elimination 
of  duplicate  research  efforts  and  through 
resource-sharing.  And  it  could  help  to  insti- 
tutionalize the  central  role  of  USIA's  opin- 
ion research  in  the  foreign  policy  process. 
The  Commission  will  watch  its  activities  and 
results  with  interest. 

In  its  last  two  reports,  this  Commission 
observed  that  staff  and  funding  levels  for 
research  were  inadequate  and  should  be 
substantially  increased.  The  NSC  has  indi- 
cated that  it  agrees.  Meeting  with  this  Com- 
mission, senior  NSC  officers  expressed  their 
belief  that  resources  for  research  should  be 
approximately  doubled.  Research  did  re- 
ceive a  modest  increase  in  FY  1983  (approxi- 
mately $130,000).  and  we  were  pleased  to 
note  that  FY  1984  appropriations  included 
$4.1  million  for  research,  an  increase  of 
$991,000  over  the  previous  year.  This  is  en- 
couraging, but  it  will  still  not  provide  the  re- 
search capability  the  Commission  t>elieves  is 
required. 

The  Commission  also  recommended  the 
Office  of  Research  play  a  more  active  and 
systematic  role  in  evaluating  the  effective 
ness  of  Agency  products  and  programs,  in- 
cluding VOA.  We  recognized  that  this  would 
require  additional  funding  and  personnel. 
The  Office  of  Research  does,  of  course,  con- 
duct occasional  surveys  of  VOA  listeners  in 
various  foreign  countries  to  determine  audi- 
ence size  and  preferences.  It  also  has  made 
studies  of  communication/media  habits  in  a 
few  key  countries.  These  are  of  considerable 
value  to  USIS  posts  in  their  planning,  and 
should  be  done  more  frequently  and  include 
every  priority  country.  But  these  modest  ef- 
forts fall  considerably  short  of  the  compre- 
hensive approach  to  program  evaluation 
that  USIA  needs. 

We  understand  that  the  Office  of  Re- 
search plans— contingent  upon  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds— to  reestablish  a  separate  media 
research  staff  to  carry  out  research  for  new 
VOA  listener  out-reach  initiatives,  to  study 
the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  the  ex- 
change programs,  and  to  begin  the  system- 
atic evaluation  of  Agency  media  products. 
Such  evaluation  and  impact  studies  would 
be  invaluable  to  Agency  program  planners 
and  resource  managers.  We  commend  these 
new  plans.  We  hope  the  Agency  will  accord 
them  a  high  priority  and  that  Congress  will 
appropriate  the  necessary  funds.  A  substan- 
tially increased  research  budget  would  serve 
the  national  interest. 

Exhibits:  Recommendation 
The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA 
strengthen  American  cultural  and  political 
presence  through  an  expanded  exhibits  pro- 
gram in  Western  Europe  and  the  Third 
World. 


'•  See  p.  13  of  this  report. 
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USIAs  Exhibits  Service  produces  an  aver- 
age of  thirteen  major  exhibits  a  year.  The 
Agency  participates  in  international  trade 
fairs  and  special  international  promotions, 
and  it  produces  and  distributes  smaller  dis- 
plays in  multiple  copies  for  USIS  posts. 
USIA  is  responsible,  too.  for  official  U.S.  na 
tional  exhibitions  at  International  Exposi- 
tions. For  example.  $8.5  million  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  U.S.  participation  at  Interna- 
tional Expo  85  to  be  held  in  Tsukuba. 
Japan. 

The  Commission  finds  the  rationale  for 
exhibits  persuasive.  Attendance  at  major  ex- 
hibits ranges  from  the  tens  of  thousands  to 
occasional  audiences  of  more  than  one  mil- 
lion. A  single  Expo  can  draw  as  many  as  20 
million  visitors.  In  the  provincial  cities  of 
Extern  Europe  and  in  the  past,  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  exhibits  with  language-quali 
fied  American  guides  have  provided  many 
with  their  only  first-hand  exposure  to  the 
United  States  and  to  American  citizens. 

Following  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan in  igig.  the  United  States  stopped 
sending  exhibitions  and  other  cultural  pres- 
entations to  the  Soviet  Union.  Recent  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  a  cultural  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  would  include  a 
major  exhibit,  have  been  sidetracked  as  a 
result  of  the  shooting  down  of  the  Korean 
airliner.  The  Commission  understands  the 
logic  of  these  decisions,  but  anticipates  the 
day  when  Soviet  attitudes  will  permit  re- 
sumption of  more  normal  cultural  relations. 
The  U.S.  has  much  to  gain  from  the  expo- 
sure to  American  life  that  major  exhibits 
can  bring  to  the  Soviet  people. 

The  Commission  is  also  persuaded  there  is 
much  to  be  gained  by  mounting  exhibits  in 
Western  and  developing  countries.  For  ex- 
ample, the  recent  succe.ss  of  USIA's  Ameri- 
can theater  exhibit  in  Athens,  at  a  time 
when  sensitive  base  negotiations  were 
taking  place,  demonstrated  to  members  of 
the  Commission  that  exhibits  can  make  a 
powerful  political  and  cultural  statement  in 
non-Communist  countries  where  the  U.S. 
has  vital  interests.  The  Commi-ssion  recom- 
mends that  USIA  strengthen  American  cul- 
tural and  political  presence  through  an  ex- 
panded exhibits  program  in  Western  Europe 
and  the  Third  World. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL  PROORAMS 

Exchanges  and  international  visitors 
This  Commission  has  long  regarded 
USIA's  educational  exchange  and  interna- 
tional visitors  programs  to  be  among  the 
most  effective  tools  of  public  diplomacy. 
They  serve  the  long-term  security  interests 
of  the  United  States  by  promoting  mutual 
understanding  between  Americans  and  the 
citizens  of  other  countries  and  by  exposing 
foreign  scholars  and  leaders  to  American  in- 
stitutions and  values.  In  our  last  report  we 
expressed  our  concern  over  the  steady  de- 
cline in  resources  allotted  to  these  pro- 
grams, and  we  recommended  that  they  be 
materially  strengthened. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  this  decline  has 
been  reversed.  The  Pell  Amendment  to 
USIA's  FY  1983  authorization  legislation. 
for  example,  sought  to  double,  through 
annual  increases,  the  size  of  the  FY  1982 
budget  for  exchanges  by  FY  1986.  Director 
Wick  has  declared  his  wholehearted  support 
for  this  amendment.  For  FY  1984.  Congress 
has  appropriated  $92.9  million  for  the  Ful- 
bright  program,  the  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
North-South  Fellowship  program.  Congres- 
sional-German Bundestag  sponsored  youth 
exchanges,  and  the  International  Visitors 
program— an  increase  of  $15.7  million  over 


the  FY  1983  figure.  Congress  has  authorized 
even  higher  funding  levels  for  FY  1985. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  education- 
al exchanges  and  international  visitors  was 
also  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Commission. 
From  a  high  point  of  904  Americans  study- 
ing abroad  on  Fulbright  grants  in  1966-67. 
the  number  fell  to  364  by  1980-81.  The 
number  rose  to  395  in  1981-82  and  stayed 
about  the  same  in  1982-83.  With  the  new 
budget,  however,  the  numl)er  of  American 
Fulbright  scholars  is  expected  to  be  well 
over  500.  Foreign  and  private  sector  contri- 
butions to  the  Fulbright  program  last 
year— more  than  $100  million— were  sub- 
stantially greater  than  government-provided 
funds. 

The  International  Visitors  (IV)  program, 
which  brings  young  foreign  leaders  to  the 
U.S.  for  visits  of  a  few  weeks,  has  followed  a 
similar  pattern.  The  numt)er  of  IV  grantees 
in  1978  was  2.171.  Allotted  funds  did  not 
keep  up  with  inflation  or  rising  costs,  how- 
ever, and  by  1981  that  number  had  fallen  to 
1.579.  In  response  to  appeals  from  ambassa- 
dors and  USIS  posts  overseas,  funds  were  in- 
creased; 1.732  young  leaders  visited  this 
country  in  FY  1982,  and  1,974  grantees 
came  in  FY  1983.  The  FY  1984  appropria- 
tion will  result  in  a  further  increase  in  a 
program  that  this  Commission,  and  many 
ambassadors  with  whom  we  have  talked,  be- 
lieve is  one  of  the  most  effective  foreign  af- 
fairs efforts  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  North-South 
Fellowship  program  awarded  125  grants  in 
FY  1983  to  mid-career  professionals  in 
public  service  from  developing  countries  for 
one  year  of  non-degree  study  and  practical 
courses.  An  increase  of  $560,000  over  the  FY 
1982  budget  of  $3.2  million  will  permit  an 
expansion  of  this  program. 

The  FY  1984  authorization  provided  that 
$2.5  million  be  used  to  fund  a  new  youth  ex- 
change program  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Congress  and  the  German  Bundestag  as 
part  of  the  Presidents  International  Youth 
Exchange  Initiative. 

Indicating  the  Agency's  dedication  to 
these  programs  and  its  desire  to  improve 
them,  the  Director  has  created  an  advisory- 
panel  on  International  Educational  Ex- 
change. Composed  of  12  prominent  educa- 
tors, foundation  executives  and  other  pri- 
vate sector  representatives,  the  panel  was 
formed  to  'suggest  means  of  strengthening 
exchange  programs  vital  to  the  national  in- 
terest." 

At  an  early  meeting  of  the  panel.  Director 
Wick  explained  his  view  of  the  importance 
and  purpose  of  exchanges: 

"This  commitment  to  exchange  programs 
demonstrates  a  broad-based  understanding 
that  they  serve  a  vital  national  interest.  We 
simply  cannot  do  without  the  link  that  they 
provide  us  to  significant  levels  of  the  think- 
ing leadership  of  the  world.  The  Fulbright 
program  is  not  a  national  luxury.  It  is  a  na- 
tional imperative  that  must  be  attended  to.  " 
The  panel  is  expected  to  make  a  prelimi- 
nary report  early  in  1984. 

Press  and  Congressional  criticism  of  a  few 
controversial  grants  made  by  the  Agency's 
Office  of  Private  Sector  Programs  has  pro- 
voked fears  that  the  educational  exchange 

programs  might  in  turn  be  "politicized"  and 

their   scholarly    integrity    impaired."    The 
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Commission  has  discussed  these  concerns 
with  a  numt)er  of  Agency  officials.  Individ- 
ual Commissioners  have  talked  with  chair- 
men of  blnatlonal  Fulbright  commissions 
abroad  as  well  as  USIS  Cultural  Affairs  Of- 
ficers. We  have  also  talked  with  members 
and  staff  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships, whose  mandate  is  to  monitor  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  academic  exchange  pro- 
grams, and  with  representatives  of  non-gov- 
ernmental organizations  in  the  U.S.  engaged 
in  carrying  out  USIA's  exchange  programs. 
Throughout  our  inquiries,  we  found  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  scholarly  integrity 
and  nonpolitical  character  of  the  peer 
review  process  by  which  the  educational  ex- 
change grants  are  awarded  is  being  respect- 
ed and  maintained. 

USIA's  FY  1984  authorization  bill  includ- 
ed for  the  first  time  a  charter  for  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
analogous  to  the  VOA  Charter.  According  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
report,  the  purpose  of  the  charter  is  "to 
insure  that  the  scholarly  integrity,  the  ex- 
cellence and  the  non-political  character  of 
these  programs  are  maintained."  The  Com- 
mittee added  that  "The  effectiveness  of 
these  programs  can  be  seriously  undermined 
if  they  are  perceived  as  a  short-term  exer- 
cise in  promoting  a  particular  viewpoint." 

It  was.  we  suspect,  the  controversy  over 
the  private  sector  grants  that  moved  Con- 
gress to  legislate  a  charter  for  the  Bureau. 
There  were  even  some  suggestions  that  the 
Bureau  should  be  transferred  from  USIA 
back  to  the  Department  of  State,  to  another 
government  agency,  or  to  a  private  founda- 
tion. 

The  Commission  does  not  question  the 
idea  of  a  charter  for  educational  and  cultur- 
al affairs.  We  are  disturbed,  however,  by  the 
suggestion  that  USIA  should  be  reorganized 
again  when  it  has  only  recently  adjusted  to 
the  thoroughgoing  reorganization  of  1977. 
Furthermore,  we  see  no  reason  for  such  a 
change. 

The  exchange  programs  are  operating 
well.  They  are  expanding,  and  we  have 
found  no  evidence  that  their  integrity  has 
been  in  any  way  impaired  or  compromised. 
The  Agency  accords  a  high  priority  to  the 
exchange  programs  and  is  committed  to 
safeguarding  and  strenghthening  them. 

Finally,  it  was  awkward  in  the  past  and 
would  be  again  to  have  the  exchange  pro- 
grams directed  in  Washington  by  one 
agency  and  carried  out  overseas  by  officers 
of  another  agency.  We  would  point  out  that 
wherever  these  programs  are  located  in 
Washington,  they  will  continue  to  be  admin- 
istered overseas  by  career  USIA  foreign 
service  officers.  They  will  continue  to  be 
looked  at  in  terms  of  their  overall  contribu- 
tion to  the  long-term  foreign  policy  goals  of 
the  United  States.  And  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
programs  will  continue  to  come  largely  from 
appropriated  funds. 

The  Commission  is  convinced  that  the 
proper  place  for  the  educational  exchange 
programs  is  where  they  are  right  now— 
within  USIA. 

University  affiliations 
In  1983.  USIA  began  the  first  year  of  the 
worldwide  University  Affiliation  Program, 
following  initial  pilot  linkage  projects  in 
specific  geographic  areas.  This  program 
seeks  to  bring  closer  ties  between  U.S.  and 
foreign  colleges  and  universities  through  ex- 
changes of  faculty  for  as  short  a  period  as 
three  weeks  and  as  long  as  a  year. 

Grants  of  $50,000  or  less  were  awarded  to 
29  university  partnerships  and  will  be  spent 
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over  the  next  two  to  three  years.  These  fac- 
ulty exchanges  focus  on  the  social  sciences, 
humanities,  communications  and  education. 
The  institutions  receiving  grants  in  1983 
ranged  from  community  colleges  to  Ivy 
League  schools  and  included  state  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  United 
States. 

USIS  posts  in  countries  where  university 
affiliations  exist  are  enthusiastic  about 
them  and  hope  to  see  the  program  expand- 
ed. The  Commission  views  this  as  a  logical 
extension  of  existing  academic  exchange 
programs  and  a  commendable  new  initia- 
tive. 
Private  sector  programs:  Recommendations 

The  Commission  reconmiends  that  Con- 
gress not  extend  the  requirement  that  it  be 
notified  fifteen  days  in  advance  of  all  USIA 
program  grants. 

The  Commission  recommends  thai  USIA 
seek  and  encourage  promising  new  organiza- 
tions to  participate  in  its  grants  programs. 
Effective,  traditionally-funded  organiza- 
tions, subject  to  careful  .scrutiny  and  period- 
ic review,  should  continue  to  play  a  central 
role  in  multiplying  what  can  be  accom 
plished  through  government  programs. 

USIA  s  Office  of  Private  Sector  Programs 
provides  selective  assistance  and  limited 
gram  support  to  non-profit  activities  of  pri- 
vate sector  organizations  whose  goals  com- 
plement the  public  diplomacy  programs  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  The  Office  has  an  op- 
erating budget  of  approximately  $7.1  mil- 
lion. 

During  the  past  year  the  Office  has  been 
the  focus  of  considerable  press  attention 
and  Congressional  scrutiny.  Allegations  of 
political  bias,  flawed  management,  question- 
able grant  dec'sions.  and  even  illegality  have 
characlerizeo  an  intense  public  debate  that 
unquestionably  has.  aflected  the  ability  of 
the  Office  to  contribute  to  the  Agency'.s 
overall  mission. 

The  Commission  and  USIA  Inspectors 
have  examined  these  allegations  with  care. 
We  are  aware  of  no  illegalities  in  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Office,  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  a  number  of  steps  have  been  taken  to 
assure  critics  of  the  soundness  and  integrity 
of  these  valuable  programs. 

A  thorough  examination  by  USIA's  Office 
of  Inspections  also  idcntilied  no  iliegalllies 
but  did  make  a  number  of  useful  recommen- 
dations that  have  since  been  implemented 
by  the  Director  of  the  Agency.  Chief  among 
these  Is  the  development  of  adequate  guide- 
lines and  standards  for  the  conduct  of  the 
grant  process  and  the  independent  evalua- 
tion of  grant  applications.  These  guidelines 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Commission  and 
appropriate  Committees  of  Congress.  The 
Agency  has  also  adopted  personnel  polices 
that  will  ensure  continuity,  staff  expertise, 
and  adequate  management  supervision  in 
the  Office. 

In  the  Commission's  judgment,  these 
steps  have  done  a  great  deal  to  re-establish 
public  confidence  in  USIA's  grant  programs. 

The  Commission  also  welcomes  continued 
Congressional  oversight.  It  questions,  how- 
ever, whether  the  requirement  that  Con- 
gress be  notified  fifteen  days  in  advance  of 
all  Agency  program  grants  is  necessary  or 
sound  public  policy. 

We  strongly  support  the  right  of  Congress 
to  inquire  Into  any  aspect  of  USIA's  activi- 
ties including  specific  grant  decisions.  And 
USIA's  Congressional  oversight  committees 
appropriately  worked  with  the  Agency  to 
develop  new  grant  application  guidelines 
and  grant  review  criteria.  But  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  appropriate  or  useful  for  Con- 


gress to  participate  routinely  in  decisions  to 
award  Agency  grants— in  effect  reserving 
the  right  to  influence  grant  decisions  before 
they  are  made.  Moreover,  to  require  that  all 
program  grants  be  submitted  in  advance  cre- 
ates an  excessive  administrative  burden  on 
the  Agency.  We  urge  Congress  to  reconsider 
its  notification  requirement. 

Foundations,  academic  and  cultural  insti- 
tutions, and  other  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tions are  essential  to  the  conduct  of  public 
diplomacy.  Proven  organizations,  tradition- 
ally funded  by  USIA,  should  continue  to 
play  a  central  role  in  multiplying  what  can 
be  accomplished  through  government  pro- 
grams alone.  They  should  not,  however,  be 
Immune  to  careful  scrutiny  and  periodic 
review.  At  the  same  time,  promising  new  or- 
ganizations should  be  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Agency's  grant  programs.  By 
acting  as  a  catalyst  to  the  involvement  of 
both  new  and  traditionally-funded  organiza- 
tions, the  Office  of  Private  Sector  Programs 
performs  an  important  and  necessary  func- 
tion. 

German- American  Tricentennial 

USIA  has  been  deeply  involved  during  the 
year  in  two  related  and  significant  efforts  to 
strengthen  U.S.  ties  with  a  key  NATO  ally, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

The  best  known  is  the  German-American 
Tricentennial.  which  commemorates  the  ar- 
rival of  the  fir.Kt  German  immigrants  to 
America  in  1683  when  13  Mennonite  fami- 
lies from  the  cit^  of  Krefeld.  West  Germa- 
ny, arrived  in  Philadelphia  and  founded 
Qermantown.  The  Tricentennial  celebrates 
the  contribution  that  citizens  of  German  de- 
scent have  made  to  the  building  of  the 
United  States.  The  Tricentennial  was  offi- 
cially launched  on  January  6  1983  when  the 
Chairman  of  this  Commis.'^ion  represented 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  American 
people  at  the  inaugural  ceremonies  in  Kre- 
feld. 

To  encourage  and  coordinate  the  many  ac- 
tivities and  pb.ser\'ances  that  took  place 
during  the  year,  and  to  raise  money  from 
private  sector  contributions  to  support 
them.  President  Reagan  established  a  com- 
mission with  members  drawn  from  the  gov- 
ernment, the  private  sector  and  the 
German-American  community.  The  USIA 
Director  served  on  the  Tricentennial  Com- 
nii.ssion  as  the  personal  representative  of 
the  President,  USIA  provided  staff  and  ad- 
ministrative support.  More  than  900  pro- 
grams in  45  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  honored  the  Tricentennial. 
These  have  included  symphony  concerts, 
film  festivals,  book  fairs  and  art  exhibits. 

Both  countries  have  given  this  anniversa- 
ry high-level  attention.  Vice  President  Bush 
traveled  to  Krefeld  to  take  part  with  Presi- 
dent Karl  Carstens  and  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  in  a  ceremony  honoring  the  departure 
of  the  first  German  families.  The  high  point 
of  the  year's  cultural  activities  and  ceremo- 
nies was  the  visit  to  Philadelphia  in  October 
of  President  Carstens  and  the  dedication 
the  same  month  of  a  two-acre  Friendship 
Garden  on  the  mall  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Jefferson  Memorial. 

Another  initiative  is  the  Inter-Agency 
Steering  Committee  on  U.S.-German  Con- 
tacU.  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Director  Wick  became  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  which  25  federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies— all  with  programs  in- 
volving the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany- 
are  represented.  They  range  in  size  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  the  National  En- 
dowments for  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  The 
Federal  Republic  has  created  a  counterpart 


committee  in  Bonn.  These  committees  are 
working  to  Improve  the  quality  of  contacts 
between  the  two  governments  as  well  as  to 
broaden  and  strengthen  private  exchanges. 

The  Commission  regards  the  German- 
American  Tricentennial  as  an  especially  in- 
teresting example  of  private  sector-govern- 
ment cooperation,  and  commends  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Agency  to  these  important 
efforts.  USIA  would  do  well,  we  think,  to 
make  continued  use  of  shared  interest  in  im- 
portant historical  events  as  a  bsisis  for  sig- 
nificant program  initiatives. 

The  President's  International  Youth 
Exchange  Initiative. 
President  Reagan's  International  Youth 
Exchange  Initiative  was  launched  in  May. 
1982  at  the  Versailles  conference  with  the 
enthusiastic  approval  of  all  summit  part 
ners.  In  the  President's  words,  it  will  'insure 
closer  relations  and  mutual  understanding 
among  the  successor'  generations"  by  in- 
creasing exchanges  of  young  people,  ages  15 
to  25.  between  the  United  States  and  its  eco- 
nomic summit  partners— Canada.  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  Prance,  Italy.  Japan 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  These  courrtries 
are  matching  the  money  that  the  U.S.  is 
spending  on  youth  exchanges. 

The  Youth  Exchange  Iniiativc  is  a  part- 
nership between  the  private  sector  and  gov- 
ernment to  double  the  number  of  t  xohanpes 
withir;  three  years.  This  pannrr.shJp  in- 
volves private  organizations,  who  as  grant 
recipients  will  actua'ib  manapc  the  ex- 
change program,  private  sector  financial 
support  raised  by  the  President's  Council;  a 
privately  funded  advertising  campaign;  and 
increased  community  involvement. 

The  Initiative  will  not  create  new  private 
or  public  organizations.  Rather,  it  will  -jelp 
existing  non-profit  orga:iizaiions  expand 
and  improvf  iheir  programs  by  offering 
grants  of  combined  donated  and  appropri- 
ated funds.  In  the  first  year,  grants  were 
awardeu  to  33  organizations,  ranging  from 
SB. 000  to  more  than  $590,000  and  totalint 
about  $1.4  million. 

The  President's  Council  for  International 
Youth  Exchange  is  composed  of  110  Ameri- 
can leaders  in  business  and  education,  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Mae  Sue  Talley.  a  member  of 
this  Commission.  The  Council  seeks,  to  raise 
$10  million  over  the  next  three  years  to 
match  an  equal  amount  from  the  federal 
government.  During  its  first  year,  the  Coun- 
cil has  received  pledges  of  $3.35  million. 

The  National  Advertising  Council  has 
taken  the  International  Youth  Exchange  as 
one  of  its  public  ser\ice  ad  campaigns. 
Youth  Exchange  ads  are  now  appearing  on 
television  and  radio  and  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  across  the  country.  The  Ad 
Council  estimates  that  30  to  50  million  dol- 
lars of  free  advertising  will  result.  These  ads 
recruit  American  host  families  and  Ameri- 
can youth  for  exchanges  abroad. 

USIA  has  always  depended  heavily  on  pri- 
vate citizens  to  carry  out  its  mission.  Direc- 
tor Charles  Z.  Wick  has  stated  that  one  of 
his  goals  is  to  encourage  a  stronger  partner- 
ship between  USIA  and  the  private  .sector  in 
achieving  shared  goals  in  public  diplomacy. 
The  extensive  involvement  of  the  private 
sector  in  Youth  Exchange— from  families  to 
large  corporations  to  local  communities— Is 
a  major  step  in  that  direction  which  should 
be  encouraged. 

A  new  program  of  this  magnitude  and 
complexity  will  undoubtedly  encounter 
some  problems.  We  understand  that  the  in- 
tention is  eventually  to  broaden  this  pro- 
gram   to   include   developing   countries   as 
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well.  In  the  Commission's  view  this  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  feasible.  Youth  Ex- 
change shows  promise  of  becoming  a  major 
and  permanent  U.S.  exchange  program.  The 
Commission  commends  the  President's 
International  Youth  Exchange  Initiative 
and  will  follow  its  development  with  great 
interest. 

Books,  libraries,  and  English  teaching: 
Recommendations 

The  Commission  recommends  that  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  increasing  the  tax  de- 
duction for  donated  books  to  increase  the 
incentive  for  publishers  to  donate  books  for 
USIA  program  use. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Agency  strengthen  its  English  teaching  pro- 
grams and  give  increased  support  to  Bi- 
national  Centers. 

Books 

USIA  s  book  program  promotes  the  export 
and  distribution  of  American  books  in  Eng- 
lish and  in  translation  abroad.  Overseas. 
Agency-supported  book  publishing  is  pri- 
marily in  such  languages  as  Arabic,  FYench. 
Spanish,  and  Chinese,  with  occasional  pub- 
lishing in  other  languages  such  as  Korean. 
Thai.  Burmese,  and  Portuguese. 

USIA  maintains  regional  book  offices  in 
Mexico  City.  Buenos  Aires.  Cairo,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Paris  for  the  African  Regional 
Service  Center.  None  of  the  books  produced 
are  actually  published  by  USIA.  Instead,  its 
support  takes  the  form  of  assistance  to  pub- 
lishers who  then  sell  the  books  through 
commercial  channels. 

In  1976.  the  number  of  books  published 
with  USIAs  assistance  dropped  below  one 
million  for  the  first  time  since  the  program 
was  established  in  1950.  USIAs  book  pro- 
duction in  FY  1982  totalled  only  571,035. 
Worldwide  production  in  the  1960s  was 
more  than  10  million  in  some  years. 

By  comparison,  in  1980  (the  latest  year  for 
which  statistics  are  available),  the  Soviet 
Union  published  more  than  12  million  books 
in  Spanish  alone.  In  1979  and  1980,  the 
USSRs  publishing  of  Spanish  language 
children's  books  exceeded  the  total  world- 
wide USIA  efforts  in  all  languages. 

USIA's  Donated  Book  program  distributes 
books  donated  by  U.S.  publishers.  These 
books  are  used  for  presentation  to  influen- 
tial foreign  nationals:  to  support  Pulbright 
lecturers  or  other  Americans  speaking  over- 
seas: and  for  distribution  or  exhibition  at  li- 
braries, seminars  or  scholarly  institutions. 
For  many  years,  donated  tMOks  have  been 
an  important  resources  in  USIA's  cultural 
programs. 

Until  1968,  American  publishers  were  able 
to  deduct  the  'fair  market  value,"  i.e.  ap- 
proximately the  retail  price  for  books  do- 
nated to  USIA.  But  under  an  IRS  ruling  and 
sut>sequent  tax  legislation,  publishers  were 
limited  to  deductions  for  the  "actual  manu- 
facturing cost"  for  such  donations.  It 
became  cheaper  for  publishers  to  destroy 
their  excess  inventories  than  to  pay  ship- 
ping costs  to  USIA.  Either  way  the,tax  ad- 
vantage would  be  the  same.  Since  1969  do- 
nations to  the  Agency  from  American  pub- 
lishers have  decreased  from  as  many  as  3 
million  books  per  year  to  approximately 
100,000  per  year. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  increasing  the  tax  de- 
duction for  donated  l)ooks  to  double  the 
manufacturing  cost.  This  would  provide  an 
incentive  for  publishers  to  donate  books  to 
USIA  and.  in  the  Commission's  view,  avoid 
the  abuses  that  led  to  more  restrictive  tax 
legislation.  The  Agency  should  of  course 


retain  its  discretion  to  select  only  books 
that  have  program  value.  The  Commission 
believes  this  would  be  an  important  step  in 
promoting  the  dissemination  of  American 
books  overseas. 

The  creation  of  an  organization  in  the 
United  States  similar  to  the  British  Book 
Development  Council  should  also  be  consid- 
ered. The  Council,  sponsored  by  the  British 
Government  and  the  publishing  industry, 
views  books  as  an  important  expression  of 
culture.  It  has  proved  exceptionally  useful 
in  encouraging  book  distribution  overseas.  It 
could  serve  as  a  model  for  U.S.  Government 
and  private  sector  cooperation. 
Libraries 
In  the  past  twenty  years  the  number  of 
USIA  libraries  abroad  dropped  from  254  to 
131.  and  the  number  of  books  in  those  li- 
braries declined  from  2.4  million  to  800,000. 
Despite  that,  libraries  continue  to  play  a 
vital  role  in  the  Agency's  cross-cultural  com- 
munication effort. 

USIA's  libraries  vary  from  country  to 
country,  but  the  majority  offer  a  full  range 
of  library  services— book  loans,  reference 
services  (in  person  and  by  telephone  and 
mail)  and  access  to  audio-visual  materials. 
The  collections  in  each  library  may  range  in 
size  from  4,000  to  30,000  volumes.  They 
focus  on  current  publications  in  the  social 
sciences,  international  relations,  the  arts, 
and  the  humanities.  All  maintain  a  core  col- 
lection containing  the  high-lights  and  clas- 
sics of  American  thought  and  literature. 
They  provide  foreign  students  and  research- 
ers access  to  the  best  of  American  scholarly 
and  cultural  achievement  and  are  visited  by 
more  than  3.5  million  people  annually. 

In  1982.  the  Agency  issued  a  new  policy 
statement  for  its  libraries.  It  emphasized 
their  value,  calling  them  "visible  American 
institutions  .  .  .  [which]  provide  an  impor- 
tant and  accessible  American  cultural  pres- 
ence overseas  .  .  .  well  suited  to  reach  influ- 
ential leaders  and  the  highly  motivated  self- 
selecting  audience."  The  Commission  con- 
curs and  hopes  that  USIA's  libraries  will  re- 
ceive the  support  they  need  to  strengthen 
and  expand  their  valuable  work. 
English  Teaching  and  Binational  Centers 
Declining  funds  have  also  seriously  weak- 
ened two  other  important  and  closely  relat- 
ed programs— English  teaching  and  Bina- 
tional Centers  (BNCs). 

USIA  supports  both  direct  and  indirect 
English  teaching  programs.  The  latter  fo- 
cuses on  teacher  training  curricula  develop- 
ment, and  working  with  ministries  of  educa- 
tion and  institutes  of  higher  learning.  In 
1967  there  were  107  USIA  staff  officers  and 
49  American  grantees  engaged  in  English 
teaching  programs  overseas.  Today,  the 
Agency  has  only  9  English  teaching  officers 
serving  as  consultants  to  USIS  posts.  The 
Agency  prepares  English  teaching  and 
teacher  training  materials,  and  also  pub- 
lishes the  quarterly  journal  English  Teach- 
ing Forum  for  teachers  of  English  as  a  for- 
eign language. 

The  Agency  directly  supports  English 
teaching  through  BNCs.  local  binational  in- 
stitutions of  private  citizens  which  ore 
largely  self-supporting.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  Agency  officers,  they  are  potentially 
one  of  the  most  important— and  presently 
most  neglected— resources  for  reaching  suc- 
cessor generations  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries. They  are  especially  important  in  Latin 
America.  Through  their  classes  and  librar- 
ies, BNCs  teach  English  to  large  numbers  of 
young  people.  More  than  350.000  attended 
English-language   classes   at   USIA-assisted 


centers  last  year.  Some  will  reach  positions 
of  leadership  having  made  a  personal  com- 
mitment to  learn  our  language  and  culture. 
The  proficiency  in  English  acquired  at  the 
BNCs  enables  many  of  these  students  to 
seek  admission  to  American  universities  and 
to  compete  for  our  exchange  grants. 

These  centers,  through  their  libraries  and 
cultural  programs,  represent  a  continuing 
American  interest  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
host  country,  reinforcing  the  awareness 
that  local  citizens  and  Americans  share 
basic  interests  and  can  work  together  to 
mutual  advantage.  Yet  despite  their  proven 
value  to  U.S.  interests,  years  of  budget  con- 
straints and  higher  priorities  in  other  areas 
have  led  to  a  steady  reduction  in  the  Agen- 
cy's involvement  with  BNCs.  In  1968,  for  ex- 
ample, 139  American  USIA  personnel  were 
serving  in  132  BNCs  around  the  world. 
Today,  there  are  13  Agency  officers  serving 
in  12  centers.  The  Agency  does  maintain 
some  contact  with  approximately  60  centers 
around  the  world,  offering  occasional  cul- 
tural programs  and  modest  assistance. 

Enhancement  of  the  BNCs  by  USIA  may 
take  forms  which  do  not  necessarily  mean  a 
return  to  direct  subsidies.  USIA  should  look 
carefully  at  other  options  which  would 
allow  it  to  offer  professional  in-service  train- 
ing for  English  teachers  and  librarians,  sup- 
port in  the  form  of  texts  and  teaching  aids, 
occasional  upgrading  of  physical  facilities  of 
classrooms  and  libraries,  and  more  frequent 
cultural  programs. 

MANAGEMENT 

77ie  agency  changes  names  (plus  que  qa 
change  .  .  .) 

The  United  States  Information  Agency 
(USIA).  known  from  1978  to  1982  as  the 
U.S.  International  Communication  Agency 
(USICA).  was  officially  renamed  USIA  on 
August  24,  1982  by  act  of  Congress.  Thus 
the  Agency  reverted  to  the  name  it  had 
been  known  by  since  1953,  and  overseas  it  is 
once  again  called  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Service  (USIS). 

The  name  "USICA"  led  to  confusion 
about  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Agency 
and  was  never  popular  either  with  the 
Agency's  employees  or  with  the  public 
abroad.  The  legislation  leaves  the  Agency 
and  its  functions  intact.  The  Commission 
commends  the  Agency  Director  for  his  initi- 
ative and  the  Congress  for  its  action  in 
bringing  about  a  name  change  that  every- 
one welcomed. 

Relocation  and  consolidation  of  USIA  in 
Washington 

For  30  years  USIA  was  plagued  by  the  fact 
that  its  personnel  and  major  activities  in 
Washington  were  scattered  in  many  widely 
dispersed  locations  in  Washington.  Inevita- 
bly, this  made  communications  and  coordi- 
nation more  difficult,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  Agency  suffered.  In  the  fall  of  1981  the 
Agency  began  planning  to  rectify  this  situa- 
tion and  achieve  a  long-standing  goal  to  con- 
solidate its  Washington  headquarters. 

A  search  team  selected  a  new  building  at 
301  4th  Street.  S.W..  across  the  intersection 
from  the  Voice  of  America,  and  Congres- 
sional approval  to  lease  the  building  was  ob- 
tained in  September  1982.  The  design  of 
some  330,000  square  feet  of  interior  space 
was  promptly  completed,  and  the  move 
began  before  the  end  of  the  year.  By  Sep- 
tember 1983  the  new  USIA  building  was 
almost  fully  occupied,  and  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  Agency's  headquarters  em- 
ployees are  now  consolidated  in  three  adja- 
cent buildings.  Although  some  regrets  were 
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expressed  that  the  new  location  moved  the 
Agency  even  further  away  from  the  State 
Department  and  the  NSC,  the  consolidation 
has  increased  the  efficiency  of  most  Agency 
operations  and  improved  space  utilization. 

It  is  also  expected  that  there  will  be  sub- 
stantial savings.  One-time  expenses  for  the 
move  were  approximately  $6.5  million,  but 
over  a  ten-year  period  it  has  been  estimated 
that  there  will  be  savings  of  between  $7  and 
$9  million  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the 
move. ' " 

The  Commission  commends  the  Agency 
for  its  initiative  in  bringing  about  this  long- 
sought  relocation  and  consolidation  and  for 
the  efficiency  and  swiftness  with  which  the 
move  was  carried  out. 
Need  for  more  personnel  and  posts  oi^erseas 

In  its  earlier  reports,  this  Commission  ex- 
pressed its  conviction  that  public  diplomacy 
is  indispensable  to  our  national  security  but 
that  it  has  been  inadequately  understood 
and  inadequately  supported.  USIA  has 
never  been  given  resources  commensurate 
with  its  mission  and  responsibilities.  As  col- 
umnist James  Reston  commented  recently. 
"Congress  is  so  preoccupied  with  the  war  of 
missiles,  tanks  and  planes  that  might 
happen  in  the  future  that  it  tends  to  forget 
the  importance  of  the  war  of  words  that  is 
now  going  on.'"" 

The  steady  decline  in  the  Agency"s  re- 
sources over  the  past  fifteen  years  should  be 
a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  Congress  and 
the  nation.  Measured  in  constant  dollars, 
USIA's  budget  has  declined  27  percent  since 
1967.  and  its  personnel  level  has  dropped  34 
percent.  Even  more  disturbing  to  the  Com- 
mission is  the  drop  in  the  number  of  USIA 
employees  overseas— where  the  work  of  ex- 
plaining U.S.  actions  and  supporting  U.S. 
policies  takes  place.  In  1967  the  Agency  had 
1.716  Americans  overseas  and  7,062  foreign 
national  employees.  In  1983  there  were  only 
941  Americans  (a  decline  of  45  percent)  and 
3.539  foreign  nationals  (a  decline  of  almost 
50  percent). 

Understaffing  makes  it  difficult  to  admin- 
ister a  sound  personnel  assignment  and 
transfer  system.  It  also  adversely  affects 
professional  development.  For  example, 
USIA's  staffing  level  is  too  low  to  permit 
adequate  specialized  educational  and  train- 
ing programs  for  junior  and  middle-grade 
officers. 

The  expansion  of  certain  existing  activi- 
ties and  the  addition  of  major  new  programs 
will  further  strain  the  limits  of  already 
overburdened  overseas  staffs.  The  Presi- 
dent's new  International  Youth  Exchange 
Initiative  and  the  increases  in  educational 
exchanges  and  the  International  Visitors 
program,  mandated  by  the  Pell  Amend- 
ment, will  require  the  support  of  additional 
American  exchange  officers  and  more  for- 
eign national  employees  if  these  important 
programs  are  to  succeed. 

The  investigations  of  this  Commission,  in- 
cluding inspection  trips  by  individual  Com- 
mission members  to  a  substantial  number  of 
overseas  posts  in  every  geographic  area, 
have  pointed  up  the  pressing  need  for  more 
people  and  more  posts.  For  example,  China, 
the  world's  most  populous  nation,  presents 
unique  opportunities  and  challenges  to 
USIA  as  it  emerges  from  30  years  of  isola- 
tion. The  Chinese  are  eager  to  know  about 
the  U.S.  and  its  policies.  USIS  can  perform 
a  vital  function  here,  as  it  has  demonstrated 
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by  the  achievements  of  posts  in  Beijing, 
Shanghia  and  Guangzhou  (Canton). 

It  is  essential  that  we  now  reach  other 
parts  of  China.  The  Agency  should  open 
branch  posts  in  Shenyang  (Manchuria),  in 
Chengdu  (Sichuan),  concurrent  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  American  Consulate 
General  in  that  city  this  year,  and  in 
Wuhan  (Central  China),  where  another 
American  Consulate  General  is  soon  to  be 
opened.  These  cities  are  the  administrative, 
commercial  and  educational  centers  for  re- 
gions having  a  combined  population  of  more 
than  350  million  people.  U.S.  interests 
would  also  be  well-served  if  there  were 
branch  posts  in  Khon  Kaen,  Thailand  and 
in  Yogyakarta.  Indonesia. 

Dwindling  resources  caused  the  Agency  to 
close  many  small  posts,  some  of  which  the 
Commission  believes  should  be  reopened. 
For  the  last  ten  years  USIS  has  had  no 
American  officers  in  any  city  outside  of 
London  or  Paris  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France.  We  believe  there  is  important  work 
for  USIS  officers  in  the  major  regional  cen- 
ters in  those  countries.  Branch  posts  are 
also  needed  in  Spain.  Portugal,  Germany, 
Morocco  and  Nigeria.  American  officers 
should  be  assigned  to  Mozambique  and  Dji- 
bouti. The  Agency  recently  expanded  its 
eastern  Caribbean  operations  to  include 
Grenada.  Beyond  that  in  Latin  America,  the 
need  is  for  more  people  and  resources  for 
existing  posts. 

We  do  not  wish  to  list  every  post  and  posi- 
tion where  additional  personnel  are  needed, 
but  we  do  wish  to  make  the  point  that  the 
Agency's  overseas  staffing  has  been  reduced 
below  the  level  where  new  programs  can  be 
accommodated  or  critical  issues  adequately 
handled.  While  the  Agency  proposes  to  add 
a  few  new  positions  and  post  overseas,  it 
should  assign  a  much  higher  priority  to  the 
strengthening  of  its  operations  in  the  field. 
Personnel  and  management  problems 

During  the  spring  of  1983,  the  Commis- 
sion became  concerned  when  a  number  of 
newspaper  stories  alleged  nepotism,  favorit- 
ism and  other  personnel  irregularities  in 
USIA.  We  were  also  informed  of  Congres- 
sional inquiries  on  the  same  subject. 

The  Commission  held  closed  hearings 
during  which  it  met  with  the  Director,  the 
Agency's  Counselor,  the  Chief  Inspector 
and  other  senior  Agency  officials.  We 
learned  that  the  Director  had  been  out  of 
the  country  when  the  press  articles  ap- 
peared and  the  first  Congressional  inquiries 
were  made.  Upon  his  return,  the  Director 
acted  promptly:  he  notified  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  allegations  and  also  ordered 
investigations  by  the  Agency's  Inspection 
Office,  USIA's  Office  of  Security,  and  the 
General  Counsel. 

The  investigations  found  instances  of  pro- 
cedural irregularities  and  bad  judgment,  but 
nothing  of  an  illegal  or  fraudulent  nature. 
Congressional  inquiries  were  answered  fully 
and  forth-rightly.  The  Director  subsequent- 
ly established  a  new  position  of  Inspector 
General,  the  number  of  auditors  was  in- 
creased, and  an  Assistant  Director  of  Man- 
agement for  Policy  Coordination  was  named 
as  an  addition  to  the  Director's  staff.  More 
recently,  a  new  Deputy  Director  and  a  new- 
Associate  Director  for  Management  were 
nominated. 

The  Conmiission  was  concerned  that  man- 
agerial inadequacies,  lax  review  procedures 
and  critical  press  coverage  could  erode 
public  confidence  in  the  Agency.  We  are 
persuaded,  however,  that  when  the  Director 
confronted  the  allegations  and  irregular- 
ities, he  took  action  to  report,  investigate. 


and  correct  them.  The  Commission  will 
monitor  the  new  management  arrangements 
and  procedures. 

Senior  Foreign  Service  assignments 

For  years,  this  Commission  has  observed 
with  concern  the  scant  consideration  ac- 
corded Senior  Foreign  Service  Officers  from 
USIA  for  assignment  abroad  as  ambassadors 
or  deputy  chiefs  of  mission  (DCM). 

USIA's  officers  constitute  approximately 
19  percent  of  the  career  Foreign  Service. 
They  enter  through  the  same  competitive 
process  (the  same  examinations  adminis- 
tered by  the  Foreign  Service  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers), are  promoted  by  the  same  criteria, 
and  share  similar  experiences  and  responsi- 
bilities abroad  with  their  Foreign  Service 
colleagues  from  State.  In  fact,  most  senior 
USIA  public  affairs  officers  have  had  far 
greater  experience  managing  sizeable  staffs 
and  substantial  budgets  than  their  State 
Department  colleagues  of  equal  rank.  None- 
theless, it  is  rare  for  a  USIA  Senior  Foreign 
Service  Officer  to  be  appointed  ambassador 
or  DCM." 

Based  on  many  visits  to  posts  abroad,  we 
are  convinced  that  this  does  not  reflect  on 
the  quality  of  USIA's  officers.  Rather,  it 
suggests  the  absence  of  a  process  by  which 
they  can  be  fairly  evaluated  in  comparison 
with  their  State  Department  colleagues  for 
these  senior  positions. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  USIA  career  service  and  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service  clearly  reveals  the 
presumption  that  USIA  officers  would  serve 
in  senior  positions  of  our  overseas  missions. 
As  early  as  1966.  the  Deputy  Undersecretary 
of  State  for  Administration,  William  J. 
Crockett,  testifying  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  said:  "Bringing 
USIA  officers  into  the  career  Foreign  Serv- 
ice will  increase  the  number  of  men  and 
women  with  broad  professional  training  in 
foreign  affairs  from  whom  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
can  choose  outstanding  individuals  for  posts 
of  high  responsibility."  " 

The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  instruct- 
ed the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Director 
of  USIA  to  'implement  policies  and  proce- 
dures to  insure  the  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
are  able  to  compete  for  chief  of  mission  po- 
sitions and  have  opportunities  for  assign- 
ments outside  their  area  of  specialization  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers." Unfortunately,  this  portion  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  has  largely  been  ig- 
nored. 

The  record  will  show  that  USIA  officers 
serve  with  distinction  in  U.S.  missions 
through  the  level  of  Public  Affairs  Counsel- 
or. There  they  find  themselves  blocked  with 
little  chance  to  compete  for  DCM  and  am- 
bassadorial appointments.  Inevitably,  this 
has  become  a  serious  morale  problem  for 
senior  Agency  officers.  An  opportunity  to  be 
seriously  considered  for  DCM  and  ambassa- 
dorial appointments  would  benefit  the  offi- 
cers and  the  entire  service. 

In  an  attempt  to  correct  this  situation. 
Congress  in  1983  passed  legislation  changing 
the  designation  of  USIA's  Foreign  Service 
Information  Officers  to  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficers. The  name  change  helps  remove  im- 


=°  Currently  there  are  84  State  officers  In  ambas- 
sadorial positions  and  128  DCMs.  T«'o  USIA  offi- 
cers are  presently  assigned  as  ambassadors.  Three 
are  DCMs. 

'' Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearing, 
89th  Congress.  April  19.  1966. 
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plications  of  second-class  status.  Congres- 
sional intent  is  clearly  to  give  USIA  officers 
the  same  opportunities  as  State  Department 
officers  to  compete  for  senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice assignments. =^ 

There  is  an  increasing  need  for  ambassa- 
dors with  public  affairs  skills.  Modern  devel 
opments  in  communication  and  transporta- 
tion have  significantly  altered  the  role  and 
functions  of  ambassadors,  greatly  increasing 
the  importance  of  public  diplomacy  in  the 
conduct  of  international  affairs.  As  a  result, 
the  experience  of  USIA  s  senior  officers  has 
become  even  more  relevant  to  our  country's 
needs  abroad. 

We  realize  that  years  of  habit  and  tradi- 
tion cannot  abruptly  be  changed.  Neverthe- 
less, a  way  should  be  found  by  State  and 
USIA  to  assign  the  best  of  USIA  s  career  of- 
ficers as  chiefs  or  deputy  chiefs  of  mission. 

APPENDIX  I 

Radio  Marti 
On  September  22.  1981.  President  Reagan 
issued  Executive  Order  12323  creating  a 
Presidential  Commission  on  Broadcasting  to 
Cuba.  A  ten  member  Commission,  chaired 
by  F  Clifton  White,  was  appointe,d  in  mid- 
January,  1982.- ' 

In  its  Pinal  Report,  the  Conunission  urged 
the  early  establishment  of  radio  broadcast- 
ing to  provide  the  people  of  Cuba  with  accu- 
rate news  and  information,  particularly 
about  Cuba  itself  The  Commission  recom 
mended  that  broadcasting  to  Cuba  be  un 
dertaken  by  an  independent,  non  profit 
entity,  called  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba. 
Inc..  which  would  operate  m  much  the  same 
manner  as  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radiu 
Liberty. 

At  the  same  time.  President  Reagan 
sought  legislation  to  authorize  and  appro- 
priate funds  for  radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba 
The  Administration  proposed  a  separate 
government-funded  station  named  Radio 
Marti  and  sought  to  place  it  under  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 

Congress  approved  Radio  Marti  in  the  fall 
of  1983.  but  m  a  very  different  form.  Rather 
than  a  separate  station,  it  placed  Radio 
Marti  within  the  Voice  of  America,  provid 
ing  for  14  hours  of  daily  VOA  programming 
directed  at  Cuba.  It  also  established  a  Presi- 
dential Advisory  Board  for  Radio  Broadcast- 
ing to  Cuba. 

The  US  Advisory  Commission  on  Public 
Diplomacy  met  to  consider  the  impact  of 
this  legislation.  Historically,  this  Commis- 
sion has  not  questioned  separately  funded 
surrogate  broadcasting  activities.  It  has, 
however,  strongly  opposed  placing  them  in 
the  Voice  of  America. 

The  Commission  decided  to  reaffirm  its 
position  publicly  in  letters  to  the  President 
and  his  senior  foreign  affairs  advisors  and  to 
Congressional  leaders  involved  in  the  Radio 
•  Marti  d«K-ision.  We  have  reprinted  the  Com- 
mission s  letter  and  several  replies  to  it.  be- 
cause we  believe  they  are  helpful  in  clarify- 
ing Congressional  and  Administration 
intent  in  implementing  the  Radio  Marti  leg- 
islation. 

As  requested  by  the  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  National  Security  Affairs,  and  in 
connection  with  its  general  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities, this  Commission  will  assess 
the  activities  and  organizational  structure 
of  Radio  Marti  with  care. 


"  P.L.  98-164.  November  22.  1983. 

"Other  mpmt)ers  of  the  Commission  were  Wil 
liam  Bourne  Bayer.  Joseph  Coors.  Tirso  Del  Junco. 
George  Jacotis.  Jorge  L    Mas.  Richard  M.  Scaife. 
Her»>ert  Schmeru.  Richard  B.  Stone,  and  Charles 
Z.  Wick. 


APPENDIX  II 
Former  Members  of  the  United  States  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs  (1953-1977); 

Homer  Daniels  Babbidge.  Jr..  President, 
University  of  Connecticut,  Connecticut, 

Eva  T.  H.  Brann.  St.  Johns  College,  Mary- 
land. 

Richard  T,  Burress,  Associate  Director. 
Hoover  Institute  on  War.  Revolution  and 
Peace.  California, 

Leo  D.  Cherne.  Executive  Director.  Re- 
search Institute  of  America.  New  York. 

Thomas  B  Curtis.  Vice  President  and 
General  Counsel.  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
Missouri. 

David  R.  Derge.  President.  Southern  Illi- 
nois University.  Illinois, 

Harry  S,  Flemming,  President,  Inverness 
Capita!  Corporation,  Former  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President.  Virginia. 

Luther  H  Foster.  President.  TusKegee  In- 
•stitute,  Alabama. 

John  W.  Gardner.  President.  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York.  New  YorK. 

Lawrence  Goldberg.  Vice  President.  Bran- 
deis  University.  Massachusetts. 

Rufus  C.  Harris.  President.  Mercer  Uni- 
versity. Georgia. 

Rita  E.  Hauser.  Attorney  at  Law.  Stroock 
&  Stroock  &  Lavan,  New  York, 

Rev.  Theodore  M  Hesburgh.  President. 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  Indiana. 

Walter  Johnson.  Professor.  University  of 
Chicago.  Illinois. 

Jewel  Lafontani.  Attorney  at  Law.  Strad- 
ford.  Lafontant.  Gibson.  Fisher  and  Corri- 
gan.  Illinois. 

Rov  E.  Larsen.  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Time  and  Life  Building.  New  York. 

James  A.  S  Leach.  President.  Flamegas 
Co..  Inc..  Iowa. 

Leonard  H.  Marks.  Attorney  at  Law.  Cohn 
and  Marks.  Former  Director,  United  States 
Information  Atiencj.  Washington.  D.C. 

Beryl  B.  Milburn.  Vice  Chairwoman, 
Texas  Constitutional  Revision  Committee. 
Texas. 

Way  land  P.  Moody.  President.  San  Anto- 
nio College,  Texas. 

Dortch  Oldham.  Retired  Publisher.  Chair- 
man. Tennessee  Republican  Party.  Tennes- 

Martha  L.  Pate.  Chairwoman  of  College 
and  School  Division  of  the  United  Negro 
College  Fund.  Connecticut 

Arnold  M.   Picker.   Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent. United  Artists  Corporation.  New  York. 
Thomas  E   Robin.son,  Rider  College,  New 
Jersey. 

Robert  A.  Scalapino.  Profes.sor  of  Political 
Science.  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley. California. 

Joseph  R.  Smiley.  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages,  Univerity  of  Texas  El  Paso. 
Texas, 

William  French  Smith.  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  Washington,  DC, 

Pauline  Tompkins,  President.  Cedar  Crest 
College.  Pennsylvania. 

William  C.  Turner.  President.  Western 
Management  Consultants.  Inc.,  Arizona. 

Former  Members  of  the  United  States  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Information  (1948- 
1977): 

William  F.  Buckley.  Jr..  Columnist.  New- 
York, 

Erwin  D,  Canham.  Editor.  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor.  Massachusetts, 

Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Chandler.  Vice  President. 
Times-Mirror  Company.  California. 

Jonathan  W.  Daniels.  Editor.  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer.  Author.  North  Caroli- 
na. 


Lewis  W  Douglas.  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain.  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Mutual  of 
New  York,  New  York. 

Mark  E.  Ethridge.  Publisher.  Louisville 
Courier  Journal.  Kentucky. 

George  H.  Gallup,  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  American  Institute  of  Public  Opin- 
ion, New  Jersey. 

Ben  Hibbs.  Editor.  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
New  York. 

Palmer  Hoyt.  Publisher  and  Editor. 
Denver  Post.  Colorado. 

Sigurd  S.  Larmon.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  President,  Young  and  Rubican  Adver- 
tising Company,  New  York. 

Hobart   Lewis,   Chairman   of   the   Board. 
Editor-in-Chief,  Readers  Digest,  New  York, 
Mark   A.   May.   Professor   of   Psychology 
and  Director  of  Institute  of  Human  Rela- 
tions. Yale  University.  Connecticut. 
James  A.  Michener.  Author.  Pennsylvania. 
Justin  Miller.  Judge.  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals.   President.    National    Associarion    of 
Broadcasters.  California. 

Clark  A.  Mollenhoff.  Columnist,  Author. 
Washington.  DC. 

Arthur  C.  Nielsen,  Jr.,  President,  AC. 
Nielsen  Company.  Illinois. 

Morris  S.  Novik.  Labor  Consultant  on 
Media.  AFL-CIO.  New  Yi>!  ►.. 

Philip  D.  Reed.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  President.  General  Electric  Co..  New 
York. 

J.  Leonard  Reinsch.  President,  Cox  Broad- 
casting Corporation.  Georgia, 

John  L,  Seigenthaler,  Editor.  Nashville 
Tennesseean,  Tennessee, 

John  M,  Shaheen,  President,  Shaheen 
Natural  Resources  Company,  Inc.  New 
York. 

Prank  Stanton,  President,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  New  York, 

Thomas  Van  Husen  Vail,  Publisher  and 
Editor.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Ohio. 

Former  Members  of  the  United  States  Ad 
visory  Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy 
(1978-): 

John  Hope  Franklin.  Senior  Mellon 
Fellow,  National  Humanities  Center,  Profes 
sor  of  History,  University  of  Chicago.  North 
Carolina, 

Lewis  Manilow,  Attorney,  Former  Presi- 
dent, Chicago  Museum  of  Contemporary 
Art,  Illinois, 

Jean  McKee.  Executive  Director.  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  New 
York. 

Neil  Sherburne.  Former  Chairman  A."!S0- 
ciation  of  Governing  Boards  of  Universities 
and  Colleges.  Secretary  Treasurer.  Minneso- 
ta AFL-CIO  (Retired).  Minnesota. 

{Prom  the  Wall  Street  Jo'irnal.  Jan.  26. 
1984] 

Beyond  Wickcate 

Newshounds  pawing  through  Charles 
Wick's  closet  recently  may  be  missing  the 
real  story  coming  from  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  A  USIA  advisory  commission,  led 
this  year  by  the  Heritage  Foundation's 
Edwin  Feulner,  has  just  finished  a  report 
that  could  radically  alter  the  way  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  is  shaped.  Issued  last  week,  the 
Feulner  report  is  a  battle  plan  for  the  war 
of  ideas— a  war  worth  more  vigorous  pur- 
suit. 

In  essence,  the  report  recommends  that 
politicians  give  USIA  more  clout  and  less 
lip.  Thai  means,  first,  more  resources.  Con- 
gress last  year  approved  liny  parts  of  a  five- 
year  plan  to  refurbish  the  broadcast  facili- 
ties of  Voice  of  America  and  Radio  Free 
Europe,  some  of  which  date  to  Harry 
Truman.    Still,   the   Feulner   Report   says. 
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USIA's  budget  has  declined  27%  in  real 
terms  since  1967.  Total  payroll  dropped  34% 
in  the  same  span,  more  drastically  overseas. 
Then,  USIA  employed  7.000  foreign  nation- 
als; now,  3.500, 

While  the  report  doesn't  say  so,  USIA  also 
needs  more-serious  efforts  from  the  State 
Department  to  negotiate  for  new  facilities 
overseas  and  to  overcome  jamming  by  the 
Soviets  and  Cubans,  now  said  to  cost  $300 
million  annually.  Last  year,  U.S,  diplomats 
reviewing  human  rights  agreed  in  Madrid  to 
omit  mention  of  jamming  as  a  vital  denial  of 
freedom. 

The  most  important  recommendation  may 
be  this:  Use  USIA  for  input  as  well  as 
output.  For  example,  the  commission  sug- 
gests that  the  head  of  USIA  serve  as  an  ad- 
viser to  the  National  Security  Council,  as 
the  heads  of  the  CIA  and  Joint  Chiefs  do 
now.  Congress  recommended  this  step  in 
1977.  but  the  needed  executive  order  was 
never  issued.  The  commission  also  would 
expand  USIA's  ability  to  sample  foreign 
opinion  through  polls,  news  surveys  and 
other  means. 

These  steps  would  focus  needed  attention 
on  popular  forces  in  the  world,  one  of  the 
keys  to  a  successful  American  foreign 
policy.  Even  enthusiasts  often  see  public  di- 
plomacy as  a  useful  but  separate  device, 
boxed  off  from  the  "real "  foreign  policy  of 
treaties  and  summitry.  Instead,  we  should 
be  integratinfe  the  global  electorate  into  our 
decisions— what  Jeff  Bell  has  described  on 
these  pages  as  a  'populist  foreign  policy." 
Whether  we  are  promoting  economic 
growth  models  in  Latin  America  or  a  con- 
sensus for  action  in  the  alliance,  the  success 
of  U.S.  dilomacy  is  likely  to  hinge  on  the 
support  of  foreign  people. 

When  President  Reagan  decided  to  re- 
strict U.S.  participation  in  Europe's  Soviet 
pipeline  fiasco,  for  example,  the  notion  was 
widely  accepted  that  this  had  "angered  our 
allies. "  In  fact,  the  decision  did  outrage 
many  political  and  business  elites.  But  it  ex- 
cited many  Britons  to  ask  why  Margret 
Thatcher  wasn't  following  America's  lead, 
and  led  to  German  magazine  reports  on 
slave  labor  used  to  build  the  pipeline,  Polish 
marchers  shouted,  "Death  to  Brezhnev, 
Long  Live  Ronald  Reagan, " 

A  sophisticated  policy  would  take  note  of 
such  effects  before  deciding  that  sanctions 
against  the  Soviets  are  "unpopular  with  our 
allies,"  The  Feulner  report  shares  this  in- 
sight and  makes  some  sensible  suggestions 
for  the  USIA  that  would  help  broaden  for- 
eign-policy creation. 


bers  of  the  U.S,  Navy  who  work  at  the 
shipyard. 

In  the  words  of  the  shipyard  com- 
mander: 

This  is  the  premier  award  and  means  that 
we  have  been  recognized  as  the  number  one 
shipyard  by  two  higher  echelons  of  com- 
mand. 

The  shipyard  commander,  Capt.  R. 
G,  Camacho,  Mr.  Jack  Day,  director  of 
management  engineering  and  a  Clem- 
son  University  graduate,  and  the  men 
and  women  who  work  at  the  Charles- 
ton Naval  Shipyard  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  fine  dedication  in 
service  to  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  only  proper  that 
the  Senate  recognize  the  dedication 
and  achievements  of  these  fine  Ameri- 
cans, 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr,  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings, ) 


CHARLESTON    NAVAL    SHIPYARD 
RECEIPT   OF   CHIEF   OF   NAVAL 
MATERIAL   PRODUCTIVITY   EX- 
CELLENCE AWARD 
Mr.    THURMOND,    Mr,    President, 
the  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard  in  the 
beautiful  port  city  of  Charleston,  S.C, 
has  been  selected  to  receive  the  pres- 
tigious Chief  of  Naval  Material  Pro- 
ductivity Excellence  Award. 

The  shipyard  competed  in  diverse 
areas  such  as  cost  savings,  productivity 
improvement,  and  overhauls  complet- 
ed within  cost.  The  Charleston  Naval 
Shipyard  was  in  competition  with 
other  such  shipyards  around  the  coun- 
try, and  its  selection  for  this  award 
recognizes  the  outstanding  work  done 
by  South  Carolinians  and  the  mem- 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  11:12  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr,  Berry,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  (S.  684)  to  authorize  an  ongoing 
program  of  water  resources  research. 

The  message  also  annouced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2898)  to 
declare  certain  lands  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Paiute 
Indian  Tribe  of  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

At  2:58  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms,  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  bill  (S.  1186)  to  clear  certain  im- 
pediments to  the  licensing  of  the 
yacht  Dad's  Pad  for  employment  in 
the  coastwise  trade,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate, 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 


H,R,  440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fredrick 
Francisco  Akers; 
H,R.  1557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 

D,  Benomi; 

H,R,  1716.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Divinia 
Manatad  and  Jeuerita  Manatad; 

H.R.  1865.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nery  De 
Maio; 

H.R.  1867.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olga 
Rojas-Pujolar; 

H.R.  1932.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mireille 
Laffite; 

H.R.  2387.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benja- 
min B.  Doch; 

H.R.  3221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 

E.  Ward: 

H.R.  3382.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dennis 
L.  Dalton; 

H.R.  3926,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theron 
M,  Bradley.  Jr.: 

H,R,  3927.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ken- 
neth L.  Perrin; 

H.R.  4439.  An  act  extending  the  authori- 
zation for  the  Railroad  Accounting  Princi- 
ples Board,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4504.  An  act  to  provide  that  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Commission  on  Securi- 
ty and  Cooperation  in  Europe  shall  rotate 
between  members  appointed  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  members  ap- 
pointed from  the  Senate:  and 

H.R.  4656.  An  act  to  continue  in  effect  the 
current  certification  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  El  Salvador  until  the  Congress 
enacts  new  legislation  providing  conditions 
for  United  States  military  assistance  to  El 
Salvador  or  until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984, 
whichever  occurs  first. 

At  4:53  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  255.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  February  9  to  21,  1984.  and  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  February  9 
or  Feburary  10  to  February  20.  1984. 

enrolled  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills: 

S.  379.  An  act  to  cancel  certain  indebted- 
ness in  connection  with  disaster  relief  activi- 
ties; 

S.  684.  An  act  to  authorize  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram of  water  resources  research,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R,  2898,  An  act  to  declare  certain  lands 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Paiute  Indian  Tribe  of  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

At  6:08  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  1388.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans  and  the 
rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation  for  survivors,   to  increase   rates  of 
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compensation  for  certain  blinded  veterans, 
to  modify  the  periods  during  which  certain 
temporary  increases  in  compensation  are 
paid,  to  provide  for  contmuation  of  compen- 
sation pending  the  administrative  appeal  of 
certain  reductions  or  discontinuances,  to 
make  certain  improvements  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  home  loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram, to  repeal  the  1989  termination  date  of 
the  Vietnam-era  GI  Bill,  and  to  make  cer- 
tain improvements  in  other  veterans'  pro- 
grams; to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  increases  in  compensation  should  take 
effect  on  December  1  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1985,  and  to  establish  a  pilot  project  to 
expedite  certain  medical  facility  construe 
tion  projects;  and  for  other  purposes. 


for  U.S.  military  assistance  to  El  Salvador  or 
until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984.  whichever 
occurs  first. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fredrick 
Francisco  Akers;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  1716.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dlvinia 
Manatad  and  Jeuerita  Manatad:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1865.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nery  De 
Maio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1867.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olga 
Rojas-Pujolar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1932.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MirelUe 
Laffite;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2387.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benja- 
min B.  Doch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 
E.  Ward;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  3382.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dennis 
L.  Dalton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  3926.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theron 
M.  Bradley.  Junior:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3927.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ken- 
neth L.  Perrin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4439.  An  act  extending  the  authori- 
zaton  for  the  Railroad  Accounting  Princi- 
ples Board,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

H.R.  4504.  An  act  to  provide  that  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Commission  on  Securi- 
ty and  Cooperation  in  Europe  shall  rotate 
l)etween  members  appointed  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  members  ap- 
pointed from  the  Senate:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  following  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tion was  signed  on  February  7.  1984, 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond): 

H.J.  Res.  290.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
free  entry  Into  the  United  States  of  the  per- 
sonal effects,  equipment,  and  other  related 
articles  of  foreign  participants,  officials,  and 
other  accredited  members  of  the  delegations 
Involved  In  the  games  of  the  XXIII  Olympi- 
ad to  be  held  in  the  United  States  in  1984. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  1557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
D.  Benomi. 


MEASURE  READ  THE  FIRST 
TIME 
The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
time: 

H.R.  4656.  An  act  to  continue  in  effect  the 
current  certification  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  El  Salvador  until  the  Congress 
enacts  new  legislation  providing  conditions 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2516.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  fiscal  year  1985  arms  control  Impact 
statements;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-2517.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  provision  of  emergency 
defense  assistance  to  Chad;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2518.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Board  for  fiscal 
year  1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

EC-2519.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  determina- 
tion to  continue  certain  assistance  to  Haiti; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2520.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a  delay  in  the 
submission  of  a  report  on  political  perform- 
ance of  United  Nations  member  countries  in 
the  International  organizations  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  member:  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2521.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Public  Diplomacy,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  for  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2522.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  of  payment  of  guarantees  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2523.  A  communication  from  the 
Peace  Corps,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  fiscal  year  1982  annual  report  of  the 
Peace  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-2524.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector ACTION,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  report  on  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  in 
effect    in    ACTION    during   calendar   year 


1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2525.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Selective  Service  System, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
new  Privacy  Act  system  of  records;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2526.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled Federal  Evaluations,  1983':  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2527.  A  conununication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Conunlsslon,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commission  on  compliance  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar 
year  1983;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2528.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Issues 
and  Concerns  Regarding  the  D.C.  Retire- 
ment Board":  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2529.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  a  computer  matching  program 
that  has  been  submitted  to  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2530.  A  conununication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commission  for  calendar  year  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2531.  A  communication  from  the  vice 
chairman  and  Chief  Financial  Office  of  the 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  as  of  December 
31,  1983;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2532.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Audltior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Universi- 
ty of  the  District  of  Columbia  President's 
Discretionary  Fund  Fiscal  Year  1983  Annual 
Report  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2533.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2534.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2535.  A  communication  from  Judge 
Kamlowsky.  of  the  northern  district  of 
West  Virginia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  acceptance  of  his  appointment  as  a 
bankruptcy  judge;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2536.  A  communication  from  Judge 
Radcliffe,  of  the  District  of  Oregon,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  acceptance  of  his 
appointment  as  a  bankruptcy  judge;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2537.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Community  Relations  Service. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Community  Relations  Service  for 
fiscal  year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EC-2538.  A  communication  from  the  chief 
immigration  judge.  Executive  Office  for  Im- 
migration Review,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  suspension  of  the  deportation  of  certain 
aliens  under  section  244(a)(1)  and  244(a)(2) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2539.  A  communicition  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Women  and  Minorities  in  Science  and 
Engineering";  to  the  Conunittee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2540.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  a  National  Medal  of 
Arts  for  recognition  of  individuals  and 
groups  who  make  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  Arts  In  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Conunit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments; 

S.  422.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  criminal 
penalty  for  robbery  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance (Rept.  No.  98-353). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
report  favorably  the  following  nomi- 
nations: in  the  Air  Force  there  are  45 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general  (list  begins  with  Jimmie  V. 
Adams),  Rear  Adm.  Robert  F.  Dunn, 
U.S.  Navy,  to  be  vice  admiral,  Lt.  Gen. 
David  E.  Grange,  Jr..  U.S.  Army,  to  be 
reassigned  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general.  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Arter.  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general,  and 
Col.  Arthur  V.  Episcopo.  U.S.  Army 
Reserve,  to  be  brigadier  general.  I  ask 
that  these  names  be  placed  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there 
are  193  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
colonel  (list  begins  with  Andrew  A. 
Allan),  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there 
are  25  promotions  to  the  grade  of  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  Jacob  L.  Braig).  in 
the  Air  Force  there  are  6  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel and  below  (list  begins  with  Curtis 
D.  Hodge),  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
there  are  18  promotions  from  the  Air 
National  Guard  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  (list  begins  with  Donald 
R.  Allen),  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
there  are  32  promotions  from  the  Air 
National  Guard  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  (list  begins  with  Mi- 
chael A.  Armour),   in  the  Air  Force 


there  are  11  permanent  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Bernard  J. 
Amels).  in  the  Army  Reserve  there  are 
1,146  promotions  to  the  grade  of  colo- 
nel and  below  (list  begins  with  Ronald 
C.  Davis),  in  the  Army  Reserve  there 
are  226  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
colonel  and  below  (list  begins  with 
William  Alexander),  in  the  Army  Re- 
serve there  are  634  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Duane  V.  Ackerman).  in  the 
Army  there  are  8  permanent  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  George  D.  Imes,  Jr.), 
in  the  Army  there  are  14  permanent 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Claude  K.  Jack- 
son), in  the  Army  there  are  46  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  (list  begins  with  Jeffrey  D.  An- 
thony), in  the  Army  there  are  9  per- 
manent promotions  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Robert  A.  Sempek).  in  the 
Army  there  are  6  appointments  to  the 
grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Jerry  B.  Reinoehl).  in  the  Army 
there  are  31  appointments  to  the 
grade  of  captain  (list  begins  with 
Heman  B.  Bartholomew),  in  the  Army 
there  are  21  appointments  to  the 
grade  of  captain  (list  begins  with  Paul 
F.  Adams),  in  the  Marine  Corps  there 
are  2  permanent  appointments  to  the 
grade  of  major  (list  begins  with  Mark 
H.  Biser),  in  the  Marine  Corps  there 
are  24  permanent  appointments  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list  begins 
with  Truman  O.  Anderson  III),  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  there  are  203  perma- 
nent promotions  to  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain (list  begins  with  John  T.  Albrit- 
ton),  in  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are 
322  permanent  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  commander  (list  begins  with 
Constante  U.  Abaya),  in  the  Navy 
there  are  29  permanent  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander 
and  below  (list  begins  with  Mark  F. 
Clapper),  in  the  Navy  there  are  2  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander  (list  begins  with  Joseph  A. 
Calahan  II),  in  the  Navy  there  are 
1.105  permanent  appointments  from 
the  Naval  Academy  to  the  grade  of 
ensign  (list  begins  with  John  F, 
Abbot),  and  in  the  Navy  there  are  278 
permanent  appointments  to  the  grade 
of  chief  warrant  officer  (list  begins 
with  James  W.  Crawford).  Since  these 
names  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  again,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  in- 
formation of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  January  27,  1984.  at  the 
end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Conunittee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Maurice  Lee  Barksdale,  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate. ) 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

Captain  John  D.  Bissler,  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion; and 

J.  Bormie  NewTnan.  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Conunit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

John  R.  Hargrove,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  District 
of  Maryland. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    COHEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Levin,  and  Mr.  Rudman): 

S.  2270.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  use.  for 
fraudulent  or  other  illegal  purposes,  of  any 
computer  owned  or  operated  by  the  United 
States,  certain  financial  institutions,  and  en- 
tities affecting  interstate  commerce;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   GOLDWATER   (for   himself. 
Mr.  Garn.  and  Mr.  Sasser): 

S.  2271.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  without  reim- 
bursement of  the  General  Post  Office  Build- 
ing and  the  site  thereof  located  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  2272.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution  to  plan  and  construct  facili- 
ties for  certain  science  activities  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  GLENN. 

S.  2273.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Student  Aid 
Volunteer  Earnings  program;  to  the  Com-  ■ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BOREN: 

S.  2274.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  serv"ice  pension 
of  $150  per  month  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  for  certain  surviving  spouses  of 
such  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 

S.  2275.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  to 
improve  the  leadership  and  management 
skills  of  school  administrators,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Warner): 

S.  2276.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
constructing  a  rail  rapid  transit  line  be- 
tween the  West  Falls  Church,  Virginia,  sta- 
tion of  the  Washington.  D.C.  metrorail 
system  and  Dulles  International  Airport;  to 
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the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself. 
Mr.    RuDMAN.    Mr.    Bincaman.    Mr. 
Bumpers.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Proxmire. 
smd  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  2277.  A  bill  tc  prevent  certain  acquisi- 
tions of  domestic  petroleum  companies  by 
major  international  energy  concerns:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 
S.    2278.    A    bill    entitled    the   •'Care    for 
Chemically    Dependent    Veterans   Act":    to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Andrews.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 
Inouye.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Buhdick. 
Mr.  Glenn.  Mr  Moynihan.  Mr. 
Bentsen.  Mr.  Zorinsky.  Mr.  Levin. 
Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
Cochran.      Mr.      Boschwitz.      Mr. 

DURENBERGER.        Mr.       WiLSON.       Mr. 

Weicker.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mr.    Lucar.    Mr.    Lautenberg.    Mr. 
Matsunaga.  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Pell.  Mrs.  Hawkins,  and 
Mr.  Chiles): 
S.J.  Res.  228.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May   20.   1984.   through 
May   26.   1984  as     National  Digestive  Dis- 
eases Awareness  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Stevens  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  MurkowskD): 
S.  Res  337.  A  resolution  honoring  Dr.  Wil- 
liam R.  and  Dorothy  Jane  Wood:  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  Con.  Res.  94.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
president  of  Syria  should  permit  Jewish 
emigration:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself. J»4r. 
Levin,  and  Mr.  Rudman): 
S.  2270.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
the  use,  for  fraudulent  and  other  ille- 
gal purposes,  of  any  computer  owned 
or  operated  by  the  United  States,  cer- 
tain financial  institutions,  and  entities 
affecting  interstate  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

computer  crime  prevention  act  of  1984 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Computer  Crime 
Prevention  Act  of  1984  to  protect  per- 
sonal, business,  and  government  infor- 
mation from  the  threat  of  computer- 
related  crime.  I  am  pleased  that  Sena- 
tors Levin  and  Rudman  are  joining  me 
today  in  introducing  this  bill. 

As  we  all  know,  computers  have 
become,  in  their  relatively  short  histo- 
ry, indispensable  to  the  workings  of 
our  society  and  have  revolutionized 
the  way  the  world  collects,  stores, 
transfers,  and  uses  information.  Com- 
puters   have    touched    almost    every 


aspect  of  our  daily  lives  and  have 
become  valuable  tools  of  business, 
medicine,  government,  academia,  de- 
fense, and  countless  other  fields. 
Indeed,  if  you  suddenly  took  away  all 
of  our  mainframes,  remote  terminals, 
and  home  computers,  the  world  would 
function  at  a  much  slower  pace. 

Despite  the  great  benefits  of  com- 
puters, however,  we  are  finding  more 
and  more  that  computers  can  be  the 
Achilles  heel  of  business  and  govern- 
ment. Information  can  easily  be 
stolen,  altered,  or  destroyed  by  per- 
sons who  gain  unauthorized  access  to 
computers.  Such  trespasses  against 
business  or  government  computers  can 
cost  stockholders  and  taxpayers 
dearly.  Moreover,  when  computers  are 
invaded,  the  personal  privacy  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  whose  records  are 
stored  in  the  computers  could  be  jeop- 
ardized. 

Last  October,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Manage- 
ment, which  I  chair,  held  2  days  of 
hearings  on  the  issue  of  computer 
crime  and  security.  The  subcommittee 
received  testimony  from  many  experts 
from  both  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  private  sector  on  the  threats 
that  are  posed  by  computer  break-ins 
and  on  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  ad- 
dress these  problems. 

Those  hearings  vividly  illustrated 
that  computer  break-ins  should  not  be 
treated  as  simply  innocent  pranks  by 
curious  youngsters.  Rather,  computer 
abuse  can  seriously  harm  personal 
lives  and  businesses.  The  subcommit- 
tee heard  testimony  from  a  member  of 
a  group  of  computer  hackers  who  had 
broken  into  the  computers  of  credit 
bureaus  and  had  changed  the  credit 
ratings  of  prominent  persons.  While 
the  hackers  considered  this  activity  to 
be  simply  joyriding,  serious  injury 
could  have  occurred  to  the  reputations 
of  the  individuals  whose  records  were 
involved.  Similarly.  unauthorized 
access  to  medical  records  could  result 
in  injury  or  death  if  patient  informa- 
tion were  altered.  The  subcommittee 
learned  that  there  is  potentially  big 
money  at  stake  in  computer  crime,  as 
persons  can  access  computers  to 
commit  fraud  or  to  obtain  confidential 
business,  investment,  or  government 
information. 

The  accounts  of  computer  break-ins 
are  legion,  and  evidence  suggests  that 
the  reported  cases  represent  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  actual  number 
of  break-ins  that  have  occurred. 

The  hearings  also  revealed  that  Fed- 
eral law  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
problem  of  computer  crime  and  does 
not  adequately  deter  these  activities. 
The  Department  of  Justice  testified, 
for  example,  that  there  is  currently  no 
Federal  sanction  dealing  specifically 
with  computer  crime.  Any  enforce- 
ment action  in  response  to  computer- 
related  crime  must  rely  on  statutory 
restrictions    that    were    designed    for 


other  offenses,  such  as  the  mail  or 
wire  fraud  statutes.  Enforcement  offi- 
cers and  Federal  prosecutors  are  thus 
required  to  create  a  theory  of  prosecu- 
tion that  fits  the  "square  peg  of  com- 
puter crime  into  the  round  hole  of 
theft,  embezzlement,  or  even  illegal 
conversion  of  trade  secrets."  This  can 
often  result  in  the  dismissal  of  cases 
because  existing  statutes  cannot  be 
stretched  far  enough  to  cover  the  com- 
puter crimes  involved. 

While  many  private  companies  and 
some  Federal  agencies  are  combating 
computer  crime  through  enhanced  se- 
curity measures,  there  is  strong  sup- 
port among  the  business  community 
for  Federal  computer  crime  legisla- 
tion. In  a  recent  survey  of  members  of 
the  American  Society  of  Industrial  Se- 
curity, for  example.  93  percent  of 
those  responding  indicated  that  a  Fed- 
eral computer  crime  statute  is  neces- 
sary to  deter  and  more  effectively 
prosecute  computer  abusers. 

In  order  to  correct  these  problems.  I 
am  introducing  the  Computer  Crime 
Prevention  Act  of  1984.  First,  this  bill 
would  make  it  a  violation  of  Federal 
law  to  use  a  computer  covered  by  the 
act  to  devise  a  scheme  to  defraud,  or 
to  embezzle,  steal,  or  knowingly  con- 
vert the  property  of  another  to  his 
own  use  or  to  the  use  of  another.  This 
provision  would  cover,  for  example, 
persons  engaging  in  industrial  espio- 
nage. The  bill  provides  penalties  of  up 
to  $50,000  or  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  gain  from  this  prohibited  activi- 
ty, whichever  is  higher,  or  up  to  5 
years  imprisonment,  or  both. 

The  bill  establishes  the  same  penal- 
ties for  any  person  who  intentionally 
and  without  authorization  damages  a 
Federal  or  financial  institutions  com- 
puter, or  deletes  or  alters  data  stored 
in  these  systems.  Finally,  the  bill  pro- 
vides the  same  penalties  for  any 
person  who  intentionally  and  without 
authorization  buys,  procures,  or  sells 
the  password  or  access  code  of  a  com- 
puter covered  by  the  act. 

The  bill  provides  lesser  penalties  for 
persons  who  knowingly,  intentionally, 
and  without  authorization  access  a 
computer  covered  by  the  act.  These 
activities  are  subject  to  fines  of  up  to 
$5,000,  imprisonment  of  up  to  1  year, 
or  both.  This  provision  is  designed  to 
protect  the  privacy  and  confidentiality 
of  personal  and  business  records  from 
trespassers  who  peruse  or  copy  the  in- 
formation. It  would  cover  the  inten- 
tional hacker;  however,  because  this 
provision  covers  only  knowing,  inten- 
tional trespasses,  it  will  not  penalize 
computer  enthusiasts  who  accidentally 
tap  into  the  computer  systems. 

The  bill  covers  three  types  of  com- 
puters which  are  highly  vulnerable  to 
computer  crime.  First,  all  computers 
owned  or  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government  are  protected  by  the  act. 
The    Federal    Government    now    has 
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over  18,000  medium  and  large-scale 
computers  at  some  4,500  sites.  In  addi- 
tion, the  GSA  estimates  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  have  between 
250.000  and  500,000  micros  in  place  by 
1990.  Many  of  these  computers  con- 
lain  valuable  national  security  and  fi- 
nancial information,  as  well  as  person- 
al and  proprietary  'data  of  millions  of 
individuals  and  businesses. 

Second,  the  bill  covers  the  comput- 
ers of  federally  guaranteed  financial 
institutions.  The  widespread  use  of 
electronic  funds  transfers  and  comput- 
erized banking  practices  have  made 
these  computers  particularly  vulnera- 
ble to  abuse.  Finally,  this  bill  covers 
all  networks  operating  in  interstate 
commerce. 

This  bill  has  been  carefully  drafted 
to  insure  that  the  jurisdiction  of  State 
law  enforcement  officials  is  not  pre- 
empted by  the  mere  existence  of  a 
Federal  computer  crime  law.  Rather, 
the  bill  sets  forth  elements  that  Feder- 
al law  enforcement  officers  should 
consider  in  deciding  whether  to  exer- 
cise Federal  jurisdiction  in  a  computer 
crime  case. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  bill  is 
not  intended  to  act  as  a  substitute  for 
strong  computer  security  measures  in 
the  Federal  Government  or  private 
sector.  Government  and  business 
would  be,  in  my  opinion,  negligent  if 
they  leave  their  computer  systems 
wide  open  to  abuse.  Especially  in  the 
Federal  agencies,  stronger  computer 
security  policies  should  be  adopted 
and  followed.  Federal  computer  crime 
legislation  is  a  crucial  step,  however, 
in  deterring  and  facilitating  the  pros- 
ecution of  computer  crime  and  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  Orwellian  year 
of  1984,  we  are  very  conscious  of  the 
dangers  to  personal  privacy  that  exist 
in  our  computer  age.  Computer  crime 
legislation  is  one  concrete  way  in 
which  the  Government  can  act  to  pro- 
tect the  privacy  and  integrity  of  per- 
sonal and  business  information.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  bill  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2270 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Computer  Crime 
Prevention  Act  of  1984". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  47  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"S  1028.  Computer  fraud  and  abuse 

"(at  Whoever,  knowingly,  intentionally, 
and  without  authorization,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly uses,  or  attempts  to  use  any  computer 
for  the  purpose  of— 

"(1)  devising  or  executing  any  scheme  or 
artifice  to  defraud,  or 

"(2)  obtaining  money,  property,  or  serv- 
ices, for  themselves  or  another,  by  means  of 


false  or  fraudulent  pretenses,   representa- 
tions or  promises, 
shall,  if  the  computer— 

"(A)  is  owned  by.  under  contract  to.  or  op- 
erated for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  Stales 
Government  or  a  financial  institution,  and 
the  prohibited  conduct  directly  involves  or 
affects  the  computer  operation  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Government  or 
a  financial  institution:  or 

"(B)  operates  in.  or  uses  a  facility  of. 
interstate  commerce, 

be  fined  not  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  gain  directly  or  indirectly  de- 
rived from  the  offense  or  $50,000.  whichever 
is  higher,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  knowingly,  intentionally 
and  without  authorization  damages  or  de- 
stroys or  attempts  to  damage  or  destroy  a 
computer  described  in  subsection  (a)  or 
knowingly,  intentionally,  and  without  au- 
thorization alters  or  deletes  or  attempts  to 
alter  or  delete  any  computer  program  or 
data  stored  in  a  computer  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  loss  directly 
or  indirectly  sustained  from  the  offense  or 
$50,000.  whichever  is  higher,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Whoever  knowingly,  intentionally, 
and  without  authorization  buys,  procures, 
or  sells  the  password  or  access  code  for  a 
computer  described  in  subsection  (a),  for 
the  purpose  of 

"(1)  devising  or  executing  any  scheme  or 
artifice  to  defraud,  or 

"(2)  obtaining  money,  property,  or  ser\'- 
ices.  for  themselves  or  another,  by  means  of 
false  or  fraudulent  pretenses,  representa- 
tions or  promises. 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  gain  directly  or  indirectly  de- 
rived from  the  offense  or  $50,000.  whichever 
is  higher,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

■(d)  Whoever  knowingly,  intentionally, 
and  without  authorization  uses  a  computer 
described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term- 

"(1)  computer'  means  an  electronic,  mag- 
netic, optical,  hydraulic,  organic,  or  other 
high  speed  data  processing  device  or  s.vstem 
performing  logical,  arithmetic,  or  storage 
functions,  and  includes  any  property,  data 
storage  facility,  or  communications  facility 
directly  related  to  or  operating  in  conjunc- 
tion with  such  device  or  system:  but  does 
not  include  an  automated  typewriter  or 
typesetter,  a  portable  hand-held  calculator, 
or  any  computer  designed  and  manufac- 
tured for,  and  which  is  used  exclusively  for. 
routine  personal,  family,  or  household  pur- 
poses and  which  is  not  used  to  access,  to 
communicate  with,  or  to  manipulate  any 
other  computer: 

"(2)  financial  institution'  means— 

"(A)  a  bank  with  deposits  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation; 

••(B)  the  Federal  Reserve  or  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  including  any  Federal 
Reserve  bank: 

••(C)  an  institution  with  accounts  insured 
by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Corpora- 
tion: 

•■(D)  a  credit  union  with  accounts  insured 
by  the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion: 

••(E)  a  member  of  the  Federal  home  loan 
bank  system  and  any  home  loan  bank; 


••(F)  a  member  or  business  insured  by  the 
Securities  Investor  Protection  Corporation; 
and 

••(G)  a  broker-dealer  registered  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  section  15  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934: 

•'(3)  property'  means  anything  of  value, 
and  includes  tangible  and  intangible  person- 
al property:  information  in  the  form  of  com- 
puter processed,  produced,  or  stored  data: 
information  configured  for  use  in  a  comput- 
er: information  in  a  computer  medium;  in- 
formation being  processed,  transmitted,  or 
stored:  computer  operating  or  applications 
programs:  or  services: 

••(4)  services'  includes  computer  data 
processing  and  storage  functions: 

■(5)  'United  States  Government'  includes 
a  branch  or  agency  thereof:  and 

••(6)  •use'  includes  to  access,  instruct,  com- 
municate with,  store  data  in.  or  retrieve 
data  from,  or  otherwise  utilize  the  logical, 
arithmetic,  or  memory  functions  of  a  com- 
puter, or,  with  fraudulent  or  malicious 
intent,  to  cause  another  to  put  false  infor- 
mation into  a  computer:  and 

•(7)  computer  medium'  includes  the 
means  of  effecting  or  conveying  data  for 
processing  in  a  computer,  or  a  sut>stance  or 
surrounding  medium  which  is  the  means  of 
transmission  of  a  force  or  effect  that  repre- 
sents data  for  processing  in  a  computer,  or  a 
channel  of  communication  of  data  for  proc- 
essing in  a  computer. 

"(f)(1)  In  a  case  in  which  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  as  described  in  this  sec- 
tion exists  concurrently  with  State  or  local 
jurisdiction,  the  existence  of  Federal  juris- 
diction does  not.  in  itself,  require  the  exer- 
cise of  Federal  jurisdiction,  nor  does  the  ini- 
tial exercise  of  Federal  jurisdiction  preclude 
its  discontinuation. 

••(2)  In  a  case  in  which  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  as  described  in  this  sec- 
tion exists  or  may  exist  concurrently  with 
Slate  or  local  jurisdiction.  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officers,  in  determining  whether 
to  exercise  jurisdiction,  shall  consider— 

••(A)  the  relative  gravity  of  the  Federal  of- 
fense and  the  State  or  local  offense: 

•■(B)  the  relative  interest  in  Federal  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution: 

"(G)  the  resources  available  to  the  Federal 
authorities  and  the  State  or  local  authori- 
ties: 

••(D)  the  traditional  role  of  the  Federal 
authorities  and  the  State  or  local  authori- 
ties with  respect  to  the  offense: 

••(E)  the  interests  of  federalism:  and 

•■(F)  any  other  relevant  factor. 

••(3)  The  Attorney  General  shall— 

••(A)  consult  periodically  with  representa- 
tives of  State  and  local  governments  con- 
cerning the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  cases 
in  which  Federal  jurisdiction  as  described  in 
this  section  exists  or  may  exist  concurrently 
with  State  or  local  jurisdiction: 

••(B)  provide  general  direction  to  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers  concerning  the  ap- 
propriate exercise  of  such  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion which,  for  the  purposes  of  investiga- 
tion, is  vested  concurrently  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury:  and 

••(C)  report  annually  to  Congress  concern- 
ing the  extent  of  the  exercise  of  such  Feder- 
al jurisdiction  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

"(4)  Except  as  otherwise  prohibited  by 
law,  information  or  material  obtained  pur- 
suant to  the  exercise  of  Federal  jurisdiction 
may  be  made  available  to  State  or  local  law 
enforcement  officers  having  concurrent  ju- 
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risdiction.  and  to  State  or  local  authorities 
othenn'ise  assigned  responsibility  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  constituting  the  of- 
fense. 

"(5)  An  issue  relating  to  the  propriety  of 
the  exercise  of  or  of  the  failure  to  exercise 
Federal  jurisdiction  over  an  offense  as  de- 
scribed in  this  section,  or  otherwise  relating 
to  the  compliance,  or  to  the  failure  to 
comply,  with  this  section,  may  not  be  litigat- 
ed, and  a  court  may  not  entertain  or  resolve 
such  an  issue  except  as  may  l>e  necessary  in 
the  course  of  granting  leave  to  file  a  dismis- 
sal of  an  indictment,  an  information,  or  a 
complaint.". 

Sec.  3.  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  47 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 

■1028.  Computer  fraud  and  abuse.".* 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  him- 
self.    Mr.     Garn,     and     Mr. 
Sasser  ): 
S.  2271.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer   to    the    Smithsonian    Institution 
without  reimbursement  of  the  General 
Post    Office    Building    and    the    site 
thereof  located  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

TRANSFER  OF  GENERAL  POST  OFFICE  BUILDING 
TO  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing,  along  with 
Senator  Garn  and  Senator  Sasser.  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  the 
General  Post  Office  Building  located 
between  Seventh  and  Eights  Streets, 
Northwest,  and  E  and  F  Streets, 
Northwest,  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. The  building  is  presently  being 
used  by  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
and  it  is  our  understanding  that  the 
ITC  desires  to  move  to  more  modern 
and  appropriate  offices. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has 
plans  to  use  the  General  Post  Office 
Building  for  special  and  changing  art 
exhibits  sponsored  by  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  and  the  National 
Museum  of  American  Art.  Library  fa- 
cilities, and  auditorium  and  other  re- 
search facilities  would  also  be  located 
in  the  building.  In  addition,  the  Gen- 
eral Post  Office  Building  would  house 
the  Archives  of  American  Art.  Accord- 
ing to  the  development  plans,  the 
building  would  be  integrated  with  the 
Old  Patent  Office  Building,  home  of 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and  Na- 
tional Museum  of  American  Art. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian has  approved  the  proposal  to 
acquire  the  General  Post  Office  Build- 
ing for  the  Institution.* 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  him- 
self.     Mr.      Garn,      and      Mr. 
Sasser): 
S.    2272.    A    bill    to    authorize    the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  plan  and 
construct  facilities  for  certain  science 
activities  of  the  Institution,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  SCIENCE  FACILITIES 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Air  and  Space  Museum  is  moving 
forward  with  a  wide  range  of  new  pro- 
grams, the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  proposed  new  facility  at  Dulles. 
The  National  Air  and  Space  Museum 
has  amply  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
preserve  for  posterity  the  inspiring 
achievements  of  America  in  the  field 
of  air  and  space  by  becoming  not  only 
the  most  popular  museum  in  the 
world,  but  the  most  popular  museum 
in  history. 

Yet,  science  marches  on  and  contem- 
porary airplanes  such  as  the  747,  Air 
Force  One,  and  the  Concorde,  and  the 
space  shuttle  Enterprise,  are  too  large 
to  bring,  even  disassembled,  to  the 
Mall.  They  must  be  introduced  to  the 
museum  for  the  inspiration  of  our 
children  and  grandchildren  at  an  air- 
field site. 

Dulles  Airport  is  the  logical  site  for 
the  construction  of  the  great  new 
museum  which,  like  the  museum  on 
the  Mall,  will  become  a  standard  for 
the  world.  We  would  be  remiss  not  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  this 
facility  at  Dulles  which  will  not  only 
showcase  the  technological  marvels  of 
the  present  and  the  future,  but  also 
serve  as  a  sensible  economic  alterna- 
tive to  replacing  the  buildings  at  the 
existing  Silver  Hill  site.  The  museum 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  exhibit 
these  wonderful  artifacts  in  totally 
new  ways  and  at  the  same  time  make 
available  to  the  public,  insight  into  the 
outstanding  craftsmanship  that  goes 
into  the  restoration  of  these  airplanes 
and  space  vehicles.* 


By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  2273.  A  bill  to  establish  a  student 
aid  volunteer  earnings  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

STUDENT  AID  VOLUNTEER  EARNINGS  ACT 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to 
create  a  student  aid  volunteer  earn- 
ings program.  This  program  is  de- 
signed to  address  two  very  real  prob- 
lems. Today,  higher  education  and 
postsecondary  vocational  training 
costs  more  than  ever,  while  loans  and 
jobs  to  help  young  adults  defray  ex- 
penses are  scarcer  than  ever.  At  the 
same  time.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  been  squeezed  by  the  com- 
bination of  recession  and  Federal  cut- 
backs, and  many  of  the  needs  of  our 
communities  and  our  people  are 
simply  not  being  met. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  launched  the  most  success- 
ful civilian  youth  program  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  In  9  years,  the  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps  put  3  mil- 
lion young  people  to  work  carving  out 
roads  and  trails,  stretching  phone 
lines,  and  building  bridges.  After 
World  War  II  Harry  Truman  helped 
millions  of  young  American  veterans 


get  a  higher  education  through  the  GI 
bill. 

Twenty  years  ago.  John  F.  Kennedy 
captured  the  imagination  of  a  new 
generation  of  Americans  when  he 
launched  the  Peace  Corps,  and  that 
program  lives  on  today.  And  despite 
what  the  cynics  may  say.  so  does  the 
idea  of  young  people  serving  their  soci- 
ety. The  State  of  California,  for  exam- 
ple, now  runs  its  own  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  and  attracts  thousands  of 
young  recruits  each  year,  promising 
only  hard  work,  miserable  conditions, 
and  low  pay. 

So  if  young  people  today  seem  disil- 
lusioned or  disenchanted,  it  may 
simply  be  because  we  have  been  too 
tentative  to  inspire  them  and  too  timid 
to  ask  them  to  serve  their  country. 

Under  the  SAVE  program,  young 
volunteers  will  perform  community 
service  work  in  libraries,  daycare  cen- 
ters, schools,  parks,  or  with  senior  citi- 
zens. They  may  serve  for  a  maximum 
of  2  years  and  will  be  paid  the  mini- 
mum wage.  In  addition,  they  will  re- 
ceive Federal  assistance  for  college  or 
vocational  training  upon  completing 
the  program.  Besides  meeting  a 
number  of  immediate  national  needs.  I 
believe  this  program  constitutes  a 
sound,  long-term  investment  in  Ameri- 
ca's future. 

The  work  performed  under  the 
SAVE  program  will  not  be  make-work. 
Organizations  which  apply  for  funds 
to  sponsor  volunteers  will  be  required 
to  explicitly  define  the  work  they  will 
perform.  In  addition,  the  organiza- 
tions will  be  required  to  pay  20  percent 
of  the  volunteers'  wages.  This  will 
insure  that  they  have  a  stake  in  creat- 
ing meaningful  opportunities  and  in 
monitoring  work  habits  and  attend- 
ance. 

In  short,  the  SAVE  program  will 
provide  communities  with  a  corps  of 
motivated  young  people  to  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  local  human  serv- 
ices and  environmental  concerns,  and 
it  will  provide  young  people  with  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  financial 
resources  which  will  allow  them  to 
pursue  higher  education  and  vocation- 
al training.* 


By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  2274.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a 
service  pension  of  $150  per  month  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  for  cer- 
tain surviving  spouses  of  such  veter- 
ans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

WORLD  WAR  I  VETERANS'  SERVICE  PENSION  ACT 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  will 
authorize  a  service  pension  of  $150  per 
month  for  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  for  certain  surviving  spouses  of 
such  veterans.  A  similar  bill,  H.R. 
1918,  is  pending  in  the  House  where 


over  200  of  our  colleagues  from  that 
body  have  cosponsored  it. 

Those  who  valiantly  served  our 
country  during  World  War  I  in  order 
to  preserve  the  principles  of  freedom 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  are  few  in  number  and 
deserving  of  this  small  monthly  pen- 
sion. It  is  appropriate  to  demonstrate 
our  concern  and  compassion  for  these 
veterans  while  we  still  have  the  time 
to  do  so. 

Under  this  legislation,  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  would  be  amended 
to  extend  benefits  of  $150  per  month 
to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  certain 
surviving  spouses.  The  measure  will 
clearly  take  into  consideration  the 
availability  of  appropriations  in 
paying  these  benefits. 

The  VA  Administrator  will  make 
these  payments  to  any  World  War  I 
veteran  who  served  in  the  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service  for  90  days 
or  more  during  World  War  I,  was  dis- 
charged or  released  from  such  service 
for  a  service-connected  disability,  or 
served  for  a  period  of  90  consecutive 
days  or  more  which  began  or  ended 
during  World  War  I. 

Those  who  served  during  World  War 
I.  did  so  under  very  adverse  and  unfa- 
vorable circumstances  and  deserve 
every  benefit  possible.  In  this  respect, 
our  praise  should  go  beyond  the  mere 
recognition  of  their  deeds  but  should 
also  extend  to  include  this  proposed 
benefit.  We  should  not  only  extend 
our  appreciation  and  compassion  in 
words,  but  also  in  deeds. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  this 
legislation  as  a  firm  believer  in  those 
individuals  who  courageously  gave  of 
themselves  in  World  War  I.  There  are 
only  297,000  World  War  I  veterans  and 
210,000  spouses  still  surviving.  I  am 
convinced  this  cause  is  worthwhile  to 
honor  those  who  fought  for  our  free- 
doms during  World  War  I. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2274 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "World  War  I  Veter- 
ans' Service  Pension  Act". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  15  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  512  the  following  new 
section: 

"§  313.  Veterans  of  World  War  I 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations, the  Administrator  shall  pay  to 
any  veteran  of  World  War  I  who  meets  the 
service  requirements  of  this  section  a  pen- 
sion at  a  monthly  rate  of  $150. 

"(b)(1)  A  veteran  meets  the  service  re- 
quirements of  this  section  if  the  veteran 


served  in  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service— 

"(A)  for  ninety  days  or  more  during  World 
War  I; 

■(B)  during  World  War  I  and  was  dis- 
charged or  released  from  such  service  for  a 
service-connected  disability;  or 

'(C)  for  a  period  of  ninety  consecutive 
days  or  more  which  began  or  ended  during 
World  War  I. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'World  War  I'  means  the  period  begin- 
ning on  April  5.  1917.  and  ending  on  July  2. 
1921. 

•■(c)  Any  payment  to  a  veteran  under  this 
section  is  in  addition  to  any  payment  to 
which  the  veteran  is  entitled  under  section 
521  of  this  title  or  section  306  of  the  Veter- 
ans' and  Survivors'  Pension  Improvement 
Act  of  1978.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  512  the 
following  new  item: 

■513.  Veterans  of  World  War  I.'. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  15  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  541  the  following  new 
section: 

■■§  541a.  Certain  surviving  spouses  of  World 
War  I  veterans 

■■(a)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations, the  Administrator  shall  pay  to  the 
suniving  spouse  of  any  deceased  World  War 
I  veteran  who  met  the  service  requirements 
of  section  513(b)  of  this  title  a  pension  at  a 
monthly  rate  of  $150. 

"(b)  No  pension  shall  be  paid  to  the  sur- 
viving spouse  of  a  veteran  under  this  section 
unless  such  surviving  spouse  was  married  to 
the  veteran— 

■•(1)  before  December  14.  1944; 

"(2)  for  one  year  or  more;  or 

"(3)  for  any  period  of  time,  if  a  child  was 
born  of  the  marriage  or  was  born  to  them 
before  the  marriage. 

"(c)  Any  payment  to  a  surviving  spouse 
under  this  section  is  in  addition  to  any  pay- 
ment to  which  the  surviving  spouse  is  enti- 
tled under  section  541  of  this  title  or  under 
section  306  of  the  Veteran's  and  Survivors' 
Pension  Improvement  Act  of  1978. ". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  541  the 
following  new  item; 

"541a.  Certain  surviving  spouses  of  World 
War  I  veterans.". 
Sec  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  payments  under  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  for  months 
after  September  I983.« 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  2275.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
to  improve  the  leadership  and  man- 
agement skills  of  school  administra- 
tors, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

LEADERSHIP  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1984 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  admin- 
istrators must  play  a  central  role  in 
improving  the  level  of  instruction  and 
achievement  in  American  schools. 
Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
enhance  the  leadership  and  manageri- 
al skills  of  those  who  have  taken  on 


this  responsibility  which  is  so  critical 
to  our  Nation's  future. 

"Leadership"  is  a  term  we  have 
heard  repeatedly  during  the  school  im- 
provement debate.  In  setting  a  new 
course  for  American  education,  leader- 
ship here  in  Washington  and  from 
State  and  local  governments  is  vitally 
important.  But  leadership  must  begin 
in  the  schools  themselves.  We  need 
leaders— those  who  unify  and  motivate 
both  faculty  and  students— in  every 
school  building  in  the  country. 

Although  studies  on  American  edu- 
cation do  not  identify  any  single  ingre- 
dient for  success  in  improving  schools, 
they  do  indicate  that  our  most  effec- 
tive schools  are  those  characterized  by 
strong  leadership  by  the  school  princi- 
pal. The  principal  sets  a  school's  in- 
structional objectives,  strengthens  the 
commitment  of  teachers,  evaluates 
school  achievements  and  takes  correc- 
tive action  when  they  fall  short. 

Management  abilities  are  closely 
linked  with  personal  leadership  quali- 
ties in  the  school  principal.  The  ways 
in  which  a  principal  allocates  time  and 
resources,  evaluates  staff,  administers 
the  budget  and  handles  paperwork 
contribute  significantly  to  his  or  her 
success  at  improving  the  schoolwide 
learning  environment. 

The  leadership  skills  of  principals 
and  other  school  administrators  are 
being  tested  now  as  never  before.  We 
look  to  school  administrators  to  insure 
that  the  drive  for  educational  im- 
provement will  not  falter.  The  Leader- 
ship in  Educational  Administration 
Development  Act  of  1984  establishes  a 
program  to  help  equip  administrators 
for  this  challenge  by  enhancing  their 
managerial,  evaluation,  communica- 
tion, budgetary,  and  human  relations 
skills. 

This  legislation  will  enable  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  compete 
for  Federal  grants  to  create  regional 
technical  assistance  centers  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  leadership  abilities 
fo  elementary  and  secondary  school 
administrators.  One  center  would  be 
established  in  each  Federal  region,  af- 
filiated with  a  local  college  or  universi- 
ty and  drawing  on  established  exper- 
tise in  the  fields  of  education  and  busi- 
ness administration.  In  addition  to 
these  regional  centers,  some  funds 
would  be  set  aside  for  the  establish- 
ment of  metropolitan  training  centers 
by  local  school  districts.  State  educa- 
tion agencies,  or  private  management 
organizations. 

These  training  centers  will  conduct 
workshops  emphasizing  the  unique 
combination  of  educational  and  mana- 
gerial skills  which  are  required  for  ef- 
fective school  administration.  The  pro- 
grams will  train  administrators  to  set 
educational  goals  and  strategies  to 
attain  them;  to  master  objective  tech- 
niques for  evaluating  teachers  per- 
formance; to  assess  the  effectiveness 
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of  the  school  curriculum:  to  improve 
the  quality  of  instruction  through 
analysis  and  classroom  observation:  to 
improve  the  administrative  abilities 
necessary  for  effective  school  leader- 
ship—communications, consensus- 
building,  time-management,  budget- 
ary, disciplinary  and  other  skills. 

Administrators  already  at  work  as 
well  as  those  newly  entering  this  chal- 
lenging field  will  be  served  by  the  cen- 
ters. Programs  will  feature  mstructors 
from  both  the  academic  and  business 
communities  and  will  also  offer  train- 
ing by  practicing  administrators  with 
proven  records  in  outstanding  school 
districts.  The  centers  will  collect  and 
disseminate  information  about  leader- 
ship skills  associated  with  successful 
schools,  and  offer  internships  for  par- 
ticipants in  busmess.  industry  and  es- 
tablished effective  schools. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide seed  money  to  establish  these 
centers  as  permanent  laboratories  for 
training  and  research  in  effective 
school  leadership.  The  competitive 
nature  of  the  program  will  insure  that 
the  best  proposals  are  funded.  Those 
submitting  proposals  must  obtain  50 
percent  matchmg  funds  and  demon- 
strate a  commitment  to  contmue  oper- 
ating the  program  after  federal  funds 
expire.  Once  their  effectiveness  has 
been  demonstrated,  these  centers  will 
hopefully  succeed  in  generating  suffi- 
cient support  from  public  and  private 
sources  to  provide  ongoing  programs 
for  school  administrators. 

The  importance  of  admmistrative 
leadership  in  schools  hsis  been  stressed 
in  several  major  studies  of  our  prob- 
lems in  education  in  the  past  year. 
School  leadership  was  emphasized  in 
the  report  of  the  task  force  on  educa- 
tion for  economic  growth  of  the  Edu- 
cation Coknmission  of  the  States, 
which  reported: 

In  study  after  study,  it  has  been  shown 
that  one  key  determinant  of  excellence  in 
public  schooling  is  the  leadership  of  the  in- 
dividual school  principal.  In  those  schools 
where  the  principal  is  well-trained,  highly 
motivated  and  zealously  devoted  to  inspiring 
excellence  among  teachers  and  students,  the 
effect  is  bracing— even  in  ghetto  schools 
whose  facilities  are  inadequate  and  whose 
students  come  from  poor  families  .     . 

Specifically,  we  urge  that  each  state  ex- 
amine and  improve  its  programs  for  training 
school  principals  and  aspiring  principals, 
and  that  effective  new  programs  be  estab- 
lished to  train  principals  in  effective  educa 
tional  management 


schools  without  greatly  expanding  the 
federal  role  or  unduly  interfering  with 
local  prerogatives.  By  offering  this 
type  of  training  initiative,  I  believe  we 
can  bolster  that  key  ingredient  of  lead- 
ership. 

Companion  legislation  is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Representatives 
Petri  and  Goodling.  The  bill  provides 
a  sound  opportunity  for  Congress  to 
renew  its  commitment  to  improving 
the  quality  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Leadership  in  Educa- 
tional Administration  Development 
Act  of  1984  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreis  assembled. 

SHORT  TITUi:  PURPOSE 

Section  1.  (ai  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  Leadership  in  Educational  Administra- 
tion Development  Act  of  1984  '. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  improve 
the  level  of  student  achievement  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  through  the  en- 
hancement of  the  leadership  skills  of  school 
administrators  by— 

(1)  establishing  regional  technical  assist- 
ance centers  to  promote  the  development  of 
the  leadership  skills  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  administrators;  and 

(2)  establishing  a  program  to  assist  local 
educational  agencies  in  forming  metropoli- 
tan training  centers  to  promote  such  devel- 
opment. 

<c)  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
contractors  seeking  to  establish  technical 
assistance  and  training  centers  should 
design  programs  which  upgrade  the  skills  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  adminis- 
trators in— 

(1)  enhancing  the  schoolwide  learning  en- 
vironment by  assessing  the  school  climate, 
setting  clear  goals  for  improvement,  and  de- 
vising strategies  for  completing  manageable 
projects  with  measurable  objectives; 

(2)  evaluating  the  school  curriculum  in 
order  to  assess  its  effectiveness  in  meeting 
academic  goals; 

(3)  developing  skills  in  instructional  analy- 
sis to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching 
through  classroom  observation  and  supervi- 
sion: 

(4)  mastering  and  implementing  objective 
techniques  for  evaluating  teacher  perform- 
ance; and 

(5)  improving  communication,  problem- 
solving,  student  discipline,  time-manage- 
ment, and  budgetary  skills. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATONS 

Sec  2.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  l>e  ap- 


We     recommend     that     school     systems*  p^^jp^j^j^jj  ,j,  ^^^y  p^  j^jg  f^^i  such  sums 


expand  and  improve,  at  every  level  of  ad 
ministration,  their  use  of  effective  manage- 
ment techniques.  Business  can  help  here, 
with  exchange  programs  and  other  collabo- 
rative efforts  to  train  school  managers  and 
to  keep  school  officials  abreast  of  the  latest 
techniques  in  fiscal  and  personnel  manage- 
ment .  .  . 

Good  administrative  leadership  is  a 
key  to  good  schools.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  can  help  to  improve 
the  climate  for  learning  in  American 


as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1985  and 
each  of  the  five  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(b)  Of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  first  make  available  such 
amount,  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  per  region, 
as  may  be  necessary  for  establishing  and  op- 
erating a  regional  technical  assistance 
center  in  each  Federal  region  under  section 
3  of  the  Act.  The  remainder  of  such  appro- 
priated amount  shall  be  available  for  carry- 
ing out  section  4  of  this  Act. 


REGIONAL  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  CENTERS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  subject  to 
the  availability  of  funds  pursuant  to  section 
2.  enter  into  a  contract  with  an  institution 
of  higher  education  <or  consortium  of  such 
institutions)  in  each  Federal  region  for  the 
e.stablishment  and  operation  of  a  regional 
technical  assistance  center  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section  and 
section  5.  The  contractor  may  associate  with 
a  private  management  agency  for  perform- 
ance of  such  contract. 

(b)  Each  contract  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  require  the  contractor— 

II)  to  make  the  services  of  the  technical 
assistance  center  available  to  school  admin- 
istrators from  any  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  located  within  the  Federal  region 
served  by  that  contractor, 

<2)  to  collect  information  on  school  leader- 
.ship  skills: 

(3)  to  a.<>sess  the  leadership  skills  of  indi- 
vidual participants  ba.sed  on  established  ef- 
fective leadership  criteria: 

(4)  to  conduct  training  programs  on  lead- 
ership skills  for  new  school  administrators 
and  to  conduct  training  seminars  on  leader- 
ship skills  for  practicing  school  administra- 
tors, with  particular  emphasis  on  women 
and  minority  administrators: 

(5)  to  operate  consulting  programs  to  pro- 
vide within  school  districts  advice  and  guid- 
ance on  leadership  skills: 

(6)  to  maintain  training  curricula  and  ma- 
terials on  leadership  skills  drawing  on  ex- 
pertise in  business,  academia,  civilian  and 
military  governmental  agencies,  and  exist- 
ing effective  schools: 

(7)  to  conduct  programs  which— 

(A)  make  available  executives  from  busi- 
ness, scholars  from  various  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  practicing  school  ad- 
ministrators: and 

(B)  offer  internships  in  business,  industry, 
and  effective  school  districts  to  school  ad- 
ministrators: 

(8)  to  disseminate  information  on  leader- 
ship skills  associated  with  effective  schools: 
and 

(9)  to  establish  model  administrator 
projects. 

(c)  In  making  a  selection  among  appli- 
cants for  any  contract  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account 
whether  the  applicant,  if  selected,  would  be 
able  to  operate  its  programs  in  a  manner 
which  would— 

( 1 )  emphasize  development  of  leadership 
skills  identified  by  graduate  schools  of  man- 
agement and  graduate  schools  of  education: 
and 

(2)  assure  the  provision  of  assistance  to 
school  administrators  from  local  education- 
al agencies  in  which  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  average  daily  attendance  is  less  than 
2,500. 

METROPOLITAN  TRAINING  CENTERS 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  subject 
to  the  availability  of  funds  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2.  enter  into  contracts  with  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  intermediate  school  dis- 
tricts. Slate  educational  agencies,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  private  manage- 
ment organizations,  or  non-profit  organiza- 
tions (or  consortium  of  such  entities)  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  training 
centers  in  eligible  local  educational  agencies 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section  and  section  5. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (I),  the 
term  "eligible  local  educational  agency" 
means  any  local  educational  agency  all  or 
any  part  of  which  is  located  within  a  stand- 


ard metropolitan  statistical  area  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  250,000  or  more. 

(b)  Each  contract  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  require  the  contractor— 

(1)  to  make  the  services  of  the  training 
center  available  on  an  equitable  basis, 
taking  into  account  the  contribution  of  the 
various  local  educational  agencies  to  the 
cost  of  the  center,  to  school  administrators 
from  each  of  the  local  educational  agencies 
located,  in  part  or  in  whole,  within  the 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area 
served  by  that  contractor; 

(2)  to  perform  the  same  functions  as  are 
required  of  contractors  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (2)  through  (8)  of  section  3(b):  and 

(3)  to  take  such  actions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  coordinate  the  contractor's  oper- 
ations with  the  regional  technical  assistance 
center  for  that  contractor's  Federal  region 
for  the  purpose  of  sharing  resources  and 
avoiding  duplication  of  services. 

(c)  In  making  a  selection  among  appli- 
cants for  any  contract  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  accept  only  the  applications  which 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  prior  agree- 
ment, among  local  educational  agencies 
with  more  than  one-half  of  the  pupils  in  av- 
erage daily  attendance  within  the  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  to  be  served  by 
the  training  center,  to  utilize  the  center; 

(2)  lake  into  account  whether  the  appli- 
cant, if  selected,  would  be  able  to  operate  its 
programs  in  a  manner  which  would— 

(A)  emphasize  the  provision  of  assistance 
to  school  administrators  from  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  which  the  number  of 
pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  is  more 
than  2,500:  and 

(B)  give  preference,  in  the  provision  of 
such  assistance,  to  consortia  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies. 

GENERAL  CRITERIA  FOR  CONTRACTS 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  following  conditions  shall 
apply  to  each  contract  under  sections  3  and 
4: 

(1)  The  contract  shall  assure  the  involve- 
ment of  private  sector  managers  and  execu- 
tives in  the  conduct  of  such  programs. 

(2)  The  contract  shall  contain  assurances 
of  an  ongoing  organizational  commitment  to 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
through  (A)  obtaining  matching  funds  for 
such  programs  at  least  equal  in  amount  to 
the  amount  of  funds  provided  under  this 
Act.  (B)  making  inkind  contributions  to 
such  programs.  (C)  demonstating  a  commit- 
ment to  continue  to  operate  such  programs 
after  expiration  of  funding  under  this  Act, 
and  (D)  organizing  a  policy  advisory  com- 
mittee including  (but  not  limited  to)  repre- 
sentatives from  business,  private  founda- 
tions, and  local  and  State  educational  agen- 
cies. 

(3)  The  contract  shall  demonstrate  the 
level  of  development  of  human  relations 
skills  which  its  programs  will  instill  by  (A) 
identifying  the  credentials  of  the  staff  re- 
sponsible for  such  development:  (B)  describ- 
ing the  manner  in  which  such  skills  will  be 
developed:  and  (C)  describing  the  manner  in 
which  the  program  deals  with  human  rela- 
tions issues  facing  education  administrators. 

(4)  The  contract  shall  establish  a  system 
for  the  evaluation  of  the  programs  conduct- 
ed. 

(b)  Each  contract  under  sections  3  and  4 
shall  be  for  a  term  of  three  years,  subject  to 
the  availability  of  funds  pursuant  to  section 
2.  Such  contract  shall  not  be  renewable, 
except  that  a  single  three-year  extension 
may  be  granted  if  the  contractor  agrees  to 


maintain    the    programs    with    assistance 
under  this  Act  reduced  by  one-half. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec  6.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  7.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education: 

(2)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  meaning  provided  by  section 
1201  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965: 

(3)  the  term  "Federal  region"  means  a 
Federal  region  as  established  under  circular 
A-105  prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  or  a  suc- 
cessor thereto: 

(4)  the  term  "school  administrator"  means 
a  principal,  assistant  principal,  district  su- 
perintendent, and  other  local  school  admin- 
istrators: 

(5)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  provided  by  section  595  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981:  and 

(6)  the  term  "leadership  skills"  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to,  managerial,  adminis- 
trative, evaluative,  communication  and  disci- 
plinary skills  and  related  techniques.* 


By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Warner): 
S.  2276.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  constructing  a  rail  rapid  tran- 
sit line  between  the  West  Falls 
Church,  Va.  station  of  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Metrorail  System  and  Dulles 
International  Airport;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

RAIL  ALTERNATIVES  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  TO 
AND  FROM  DULLES  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  solving 
tomorrow's  transportation  problems 
requires  that  we  anticipate  them  and 
begin  seeking  solutions  today. 

For  this  reason.  Senator  Warner 
and  I  are  introducing  legislation  which 
would  direct  the  Transportation  De- 
partment to  study  the  feasibility  of  a 
rail  link  between  Dulles  Airport  and 
the  Metrorail  System.  Congressman 
Prank  Wolf  is  introducing  a  compan- 
ion measure  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Several  factors  have  led  to  our  con- 
clusion that  rail  service  must  be  care- 
fully studied. 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  find  in- 
expensive and  innovative  methods  to 
encourage  use  of  Dulles  Airport,  The 
location  of  Dulles  Airport  is  the  main 
obstacle  to  greater  use  of  the  facility. 
Only  those  who  drive  can  reach  it  in  a 
timely  manner.  A  rail  link  between 
Dulles  and  Metrorail  would  make 
Dulles  accessible  to  anyone  who  can 
conveniently  travel  to  a  Metro  Station. 

As  Dulles  expands,  local  and  Federal 
planners  must  also  contend  with  con- 
gested roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  air- 
port. The  Dulles  access  road  and  the 
parallel  toll  lanes  now  under  construc- 
tion will  reduce  congestion  for  the 
time  being.  However,  western  Fairfax 
County— the     area     around     Tysons 


Comer,  Reston,  Hemdon,  and  the 
Route  50  corridor  has  seen  rapid 
growth  during  the  past  decade  and 
will  remain  a  growth  area  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century,  A  rail  link 
which  Reston  and  Hemdon  commut- 
ers could  use  to  connect  with  Metro 
would  prevent  additional  congestion 
on  the  over-taxed  roads  in  this  bur- 
geoning area. 

This  rail  link  should  produce  more 
riders  for  Metro,  reduce  operating 
deficits,  protect  our  environment  and 
save  energy,  since  it  will  reduce  the 
number  of  cars  on  the  road. 

One  transportation  consultant  esti- 
mates that  a  light  rail  system  could  be 
constructed  for  20  percent  of  the  cost 
of  Metro.  This  is  the  type  of  alterna- 
tive which  we  must  examine  as  we 
seek  to  restrain  Federal  expenditures. 
Furthermore,  this  study  should  exam- 
ine the  feasibility  of  State,  local,  and 
private  sector  participation. 

Rail  service  to  Dulles  may  or  may 
not  be  cost-effective.  We  will  only 
know  this  when  we  study  the  proposal 
carefully.  It  is  better  to  conduct  such  a 
study  today,  anticipating  tomorrow's 
transportation  problems,  than  to  des- 
perately search  for  "quick  fix"  solu- 
tioris  when  those  problems  beset  us  in 
the  coming  decades. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Virginia  in  introducing 
this  legislation  to  begin  a  study  of  dif- 
ferent rail  alternatives  in  order  to  im- 
prove ground  transportation  to  and 
from  Dulles  Airport. 

One  of  the  major  long-range  trans- 
portation goals  I  have  had  as  a  U.S. 
Senator  is  a  major  shift  in  jet  airliner 
traffic  from  the  federally  owned  and 
operated  Washington  National  Airport 
to  the  federally  owned  and  operated 
Dulles  International  Airport.  One  of 
the  major  stumbling  blocks  to  this 
effort  has  been  the  lack  of  conven- 
ience to  Dulles  caused  by  inadequate 
accessibility  and  ground  transporta- 
tion. We  have  been  moving  to  correct 
this  problem  and  the  introduction  of 
this  legislation  is  another  positive  step 
toward  solving  what  most  northern 
Virginians  consider  to  be  the  region's 
No.  1  problem— transportation.  That  is 
transportation  to  an(i  from  work,  that 
is  access  to  the  world's  air  transporta- 
tion system,  that  is  a  safe  and  reliable 
public  transit  system. 

The  recent  opening  of  the  Dulles 
access  road-I-66  connector  road  repre- 
sents a  major  improvement  in  access 
to  Dulles  Airport.  By  using  1-66,  the 
connector,  and  the  Dulles  access  road, 
a  driver  can  cut  20  to  30  minutes  off 
the  trip  to  and  from  Dulles.  The  next 
step  is  to  tie  Dulles  in  with  Washing- 
ton's mass  transportation  system,  and 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
begin  a  study  on  how  we  can  best  ac- 
complish this. 
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This  project's  timeliness  is  impor- 
tant as  we  are  attempting  to  expand 
the  terminal  facilities  at  Dulles  in 
order  to  handle  the  new  passenger 
traffic  we  expect  at  Dulles  in  the  next 
several  years. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  project  is  an 
important  element  in  the  overall  pack- 
age we  are  trying  to  put  together  that 
will  result  in  Dulles  Airport  becoming 
the  major  airport  for  the  metropolitan 
Washington,  D.C  .  area. 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Rudman,  Mr. 
BiNCAMAN,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Proxmire.  and  Mr. 

RiEGLE): 

S.  2277.  A  bill  to  prevent  certain  ac- 
quisitions of  domestic  petroleum  com- 
panies by  major  international  energy 
concerns;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

DOMESTIC  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  ACQUISITION 
ACT  OF  1984 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  recent  announcement  of  the  pro- 
posed Texaco-Getty  merger  signals  a 
new  wave  of  oil  company  acquisitions. 
Indeed,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
cently reported  that  the  major  oil 
companies,  encouraged  by  Texaco's 
bold  bid  for  Getty,  are  eyeing  new- 
takeover  targets,  including  Superior 
Oil,  Sun  Oil,  Union  Oil,  and  Occiden- 
tal Oil. 

If  the  Texaco-Getty  merger  is  ap- 
proved, it  may  well  lead  to  far  greater 
concentration  in  this  vital  industry. 
Eventually,  a  handful  of  companies 
could  control  our  energy  destiny. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  with  this  con- 
cern. In  fact,  leading  industry  figures 
have  expressed  a  similar  fear. 

J.  Hugh  Liedtke,  chairman  of  Penn- 
zoil  Corp.,  recently  said: 

If  the  Getty-Texaco  merger  were  to  be 
permitted  under  the  antitrust  laws,  then  I 
think  you're  going  to  see  a  tremendous  up- 
heaval in  the  industry  which  would  entail 
the  few  very  large  companies  gobbling  up 
all  of  the  medium-sized  and  smaller  compa- 
nies .  .  .  pretty  soon  you're  only  going  to 
have  half  a  dozen  of  them  and  you  will  have 
true  monopoly. 

I  believe  that  these  efforts  by  major 
oil  companies  to  acquire  their  midsize 
competitors  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
national  interest. 

First,  they  will  reduce  competition 
in  the  oil  industry,  both  at  the  produc- 
ing and  retailing  level. 

Second,  they  will  accelerate  the 
shutdown  of  independent  service  sta- 
tion dealers,  concentrating  greater 
market  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
major  oil  companies. 

Third,  they  will  focus  the  search  for 
new  oil  supplies  on  Wall  Street,  rather 
than  on  new  energy  frontiers,  inevita- 
bly reducing  new  oil  and  gas  discover- 
ies. Our  energy  security  would  be  en- 
dangered. 

In  order  to  preserve  competition  and 
promote  energy  independence,  I  am 
introducing     today     legislation     that 


would  prohibit  mergers  between  major 
oil  companies  and  midsize  oil  compa- 
nies, unless  such  mergers  demonstra- 
bly increase  oil  and  gas  development 
and  production. 

The  inescapable  fact  about  the 
Texaco-Getty  merger  is  that  it  will  en- 
courage similar  oil  company  takeovers. 
Experts  believe  that  other  midsized 
concerns  with  major  family  sharehold- 
ers, such  as  Superior  Oil,  will  be  prime 
targets  in  the  coming  months.  Invest- 
ment advisers  are  urging  clients  to  buy 
stocks  in  publicly  held  concerns  such 
as  Union  Oil  and  Phillips  Petroleum  so 
that  profits  can  be  taken  when  antici- 
pated takeover  maneuvers  begin. 

These  deals  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  efficiency  or  creating  new  energy 
supplies.  Rather,  they  involve  a  redi- 
rection of  capital  to  acquire  proven  re- 
serves rather  than  toward  more  risky 
ventures  to  discover  new  reserves. 

If  these  acquisitions  go  forward,  as  is 
likely,  the  result  will  be  further  con- 
centration of  the  energy  industry.  Our 
antitrust  policy  has  always  been  sensi- 
tive to  the  need  to  arrest  trends 
toward  concentration  so  we  can  pre- 
vent monopolies  before  they  begin. 
This  legislation  is  consistent  with  this 
historic  national  policy. 

In  addition  to  promoting  horizontal 
concentration,  these  mergers  will 
harm  competition  through  increased 
vertical  control  of  retail  outlets  by  the 
major  integrated  companies.  Texaco, 
for  example,  has  actively  pursued  a 
strategy  of  shutting  down  its  inde- 
pendent service  station  owners  in 
favor  of  company-owned  outlets.  If  the 
majors  continue  to  acquire  midsized 
companies,  this  disturbing  trend  will 
accelerate. 

As  independent  retail  outlets  are 
eliminated,  the  major  oil  companies 
will  be  able  to  more  effectively  dictate 
the  retail  price  of  gasoline.  Experience 
indicates  that  this  will  result  in  higher 
pump  prices.  In  addition,  independent 
service  station  dealers  often  provide 
consumers  with  a  full-service  option 
often  unavailable  at  company-owned 
outlets.  Independent  service  station 
dealers  are  also  a  major  competitive 
force  in  the  automotive  repair  market. 
As  the  majors  drive  the  independents 
out  of  business,  the  availability  of 
such  service  will  be  reduced,  consumer 
choices  narrowed,  and  prices  will  in- 
crease. 

Pennzoil's  Liedtke  described  what 
will  happen  if  these  mergers  continue: 
In  our  business,  in  the  future,  the  big  re- 
serves of  oil  and  gas  are  going  to  be  found  in 
frontier  areas,  at  a  great  depth  principally, 
and  probably  through  tertiary  recovery. 
When  I  say  this.  I'm  talking  about  areas  like 
the  Bering  Sea.  I'm  talking  about  offshore 
Alaska.  I'm  talking  about  the  overthrust 
belt  in  the  Western  United  States,  and 
there's  another  overthrust  belt  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 

These  areas  take  enormous  amounts  of 
money  to  piay  (in),  and  if  medium-sized 
companies  are  taken  out  of  that  play  and 


can  t  bid  in.  then  you're  going  to  lose  a  lot 
of  competition  for  finding  new  oil .  .  . 

The  brokerage  firm  of  Shearson- 
American  Express  recently  bluntly 
told  investors  why  these  oil  mergers 
are  occurring. 

Buyouts  are  attractive  because  they  repre- 
sent a  compelling  alternative  to  finding  and 
developing  oil  from  scratch. 

A  new  wave  of  oil  company  mergers 
will  also  severely  undermine  our  policy 
or  energy  independence.  Billions  of 
dollars  will  be  spent  to  shuffle  proven 
reserves  among  companies.  As  long  as 
the  industry  giants  can  obtain  new  re- 
serves by  purchasing  undervalued 
stock  in  other  oil  companies,  they 
have  no  incentive  to  discover  new  reli- 
able sources  of  energy. 

If  the  major  multinationals  cannot 
acquire  reserves  through  mergers, 
they  will  invest  in  developing  new 
sources  of  oil  and  gas.  The  tax  laws 
currently  give  the  oil  industry  special 
deductions  worth  billions  of  dollars  in 
order  to  encourage  such  development. 
Without  this  legislation,  that  money 
will  be  used  merely  to  concentrate 
proven  reserves  in  fewer  hands  and  we 
will  not  see  the  new  exploration  which 
is  necessary  to  lower  energy  costs  and 
lessen  our  reliance  on  vulnerable  for- 
eign sources. 

The  measure  introduced  today  will 
stop  this  merger  craze,  by  prohibiting 
major  oil  companies  from  acquiring 
control  of  approximately  II  midsized 
domestic  energy  concerns.  The  bill  will 
contain  an  exemption  which  would 
allow  such  mergers  if  the  firms  can 
prove  that  the  transaction  will  cause 
new  exploration  or  development  of 
energy  resources. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  as  cosponsors 
of  the  important  legislation  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senators  Rudman. 
BiNGAMAN.  Bumpers,  Levin,  Proxmire, 
and  Riegle.* 


By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 
S.  2278.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Care  for 
Chemically  Dependent  Veterans  Act"; 
to   the   Committee   on   Veterans'   Af- 
fairs. 

CARE  FOR  CHEMICALLY  DEPENDENT  VETERANS 
ACT 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
will  make  permanent  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  authority  to  place 
chemically  dependent  veterans  in  non- 
VA  community  facilities. 

Currently,  this  program  is  operating 
under  a  pilot  authority  that  is  due  to 
expire  September  30.  1985.  The  pro- 
gram was  begun  in  1979  in  response  to 
inadequacies  in  the  VA's  chemical-de- 
pendency program. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  contact 
with  VA  officials  in  medical  facilities 
around  Minnesota  concerning  this  pro- 
gram. And  their  response  to  my  ques- 
tions about  how  well  it  is  working  have 
been  overwhelming.  The  typical  com- 


ment has  been:  "It's  the  best  thing 
ever  to  happen  to  the  VA's  chemical- 
dependency  program."  Veterans  who 
have  been  through  it  have  made  the 
same  sort  of  comment. 

The  VA,  and  the  rest  of  us,  have 
come  a  long  way  in  our  willingness  to 
treat  those  who  suffer  from  alcohol  or 
drug  dependencies.  It  was  not  so  long 
ago  that  alcoholics  were  considered 
willful  malingerers,  and  medical  treat- 
ment consisted  of  drunk  tanks  only. 
Today,  we  recognize  that  chemical  de- 
pendency is  a  disease,  and  should  re- 
ceive medical  care  accordingly. 

I  believe  the  VA's  current  halfway- 
house  approach  of  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation should  be  encouraged  and 
continued.  And  that  is  why  I  am  intro- 
ducing my  bill  today.  I  hope  we  on  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  can 
address  this  issue  this  year,  and 
remove  any  uncertainty  about  the  pro- 
gram's future.* 


By   Mr.   RANDOLPH   (for   him- 
self. Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond.   Mr.    Inouye.    Mr.    Hol- 
LiNGS.      Mr.      Burdick,      Mr. 
Glenn.    Mr.    Moynihan.    Mr. 
Bentsen.    Mr.    Zorinsky.    Mr. 
Levin.     Mr.     DeConcini,     Mr. 
Sarbanes.    Mr.    Cochran,    Mr. 
BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  Durenberger. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr. 
Gorton.     Mr.     Stevens.     Mr. 
LuGAR.    Mr.    Lautenberg.    Mr. 
Matsunaga.   Mr.   Stennis,   Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Pell,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins, and  Mr.  Chiles): 
S.J.  Res.  228.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate   the    week    of    May    20.    1984, 
through  May  26,   1984,  as  "National 
Digestive  Diseases  Awareness  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
national  digestive  diseases  awareness 

WEEK 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  gratified  to  join  with  my  friend 
and  able  colleague.  Senator  Andrews, 
in  introducing  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress,  designating  the  week  of  May 
20  through  May  26,  1984,  as  "National 
Digestive  Diseases  Awareness  Week." 
Provided  that  this  resolution  meets 
with  the  approval  of  both  bodies  of 
the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  it  will  mark  the  second 
year  that  such  a  proclamation  has 
been  made,  calling  upon  all  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  people  of  the 
Nation  to  observe  this  week  with  ap- 
propriate programs  and  activities. 

The  digestive  system,  which  includes 
the  esophagus,  stomach,  intestines, 
gallbladder,  liver,  and  pancreas,  can  be 
affected  by  a  wide  range  of  acute  and 
chronic  diseases.  To  one  who  suffers 
from  a  disorder  of  the  digestive  tract, 
the  problems  range  from  mild  discom- 
fort to  an  actual  threat  to  life  itself.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  20  million 
Americans  suffer  from  chronic  diges- 
tive diseases,  with  over  14  million  cases 
of    acute    disorders    treated    yearly. 


Tragically,  more  than  200,000  deaths 
result  from  these  illnesses  each  year. 

We  have  introduced  this  resolution 
today  because  we  feel  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  the  impact  of  diges- 
tive diseases  on  our  Nation's  health. 
More  Americans  are  hospitalized  with 
disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  or  the 
gastrointestinal  tract  than  with  any 
other  group  of  disorders,  accounting 
for  15  percent  of  all  admissions  to  gen- 
eral hospitals.  When  measured  in  eco- 
nomic terms,  digestive  disorders  are 
extremely  costly  to  the  American 
public— with  direct  personal  health 
care  expenditures  for  treatment  esti- 
mated at  over  $17  billion  per  year. 
These  direct  health  care  payments 
combined  with  annual  lost  wages, 
taxes,  and  disability  result  in  a  total 
economic  burden  of  approximately  $50 
billion  annually. 

While  the  monetary  cost  to  our 
country  resulting  from  digestive  dis- 
eases is  staggering,  the  cost  is  even 
greater  when  measured  in  terms  of 
human  discomfort  and  pain.  Some  of 
these  debilitating  diseases  affecting 
Americans  are  quite  common,  such  as 
ulcers  and  hepatitis.  Others,  such  as 
inflammatory  bowel  diseases  and  pan- 
creatitis, occur  less  frequently,  but  the 
effects  may  be  just  as  devastating.  Un- 
fortunately, the  occurrence  of  these 
last  two  illness  is  proportionately  high 
in  West  Virginia.  Gastrointestinal  can- 
cers are  also  quite  common.  On  a  na- 
tionwide basis,  these  malignancies  ac- 
count for  approximately  30  percent  of 
all  deaths  due  to  cancer.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia alone,  an  estimated  1,000  new 
cases  of  colon  and  rectal  cancers,  200 
new  stomach  cancers,  and  250  new 
pancreatic  cancers  are  anticipated  to 
be  diagnosed  in  1984.  In  this  same 
year,  it  is  estimated  that  475  West  Vir- 
ginians will  die  from  cancer  of  the 
colon  and  rectum,  100  from  cancer  of 
the  stomach,  and  200  are  expected  to 
die  from  cancer  of  the  pancreas. 

In  light  of  these  grim  facts,  we  feel 
it  is  imperative  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  be  made  to  recognize 
disorders  of  the  digestive  system  as  a 
major  health  concern.  Research  into 
the  causes,  cures,  prevention,  and  clin- 
ical treatment  of  digestive  diseases  and 
related  nutrition  problems  should 
become  a  national  health  priority. 

To  date,  we  have  made  tremendous 
strides  in  the  effort  to  combat  these 
illnesses.  A  long-range  plan  to  combat 
digestive  disorders  was  developed  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Digestive 
Diseases  in  1979,  and  in  1980  the  Con- 
gress established  the  National  Diges- 
tive Disease  Advisory  Board  to  advise 
the  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  on  how  to  implement  the  plan, 
and  to  monitor  the  efforts  of  Federal 
agencies  and  private  organizations.  As 
a  result  the  national  digestive  disease 
education  program  was  established  to 
heighten  awareness  and  to  increase 
knowledge  of  these  disorders,  inform- 


ing the  public  about  the  diagnosis, 
treatment,  control,  and  prevention  of 
such  health  problems. 

With  prime  responsibility  for  re- 
search and  research  training  in  diges- 
tive diseases  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis,  Diabetes,  and  Digestive  and 
Kidney  Diseases  has  led  our  Nation's 
medical  research  community  to  such 
tremendous  achievements  as:  First, 
the  isolation  of  two  viruses  that  cause 
infectious  hepatitis,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  vaccine  to  prevent  type  B 
hepatitis;  second,  accumulation  of 
knowledge  on  the  cause  of  gallstones 
for  which  nonsurgical  treatments  are 
now  being  developed  and  tested;  third, 
vast  improvements  in  the  techniques 
for  the  diagnosis  of  digestive  dis- 
eases—with fiberoptic  endoscopes,  the 
physician  of  today  can  actually  look 
into  much  of  the  digestive  tract,  and 
in  many  cases  can  remove  small 
tumors  or  polyps— believed  to  be  fore- 
runners of  colon  cancer— without  sur- 
gery; fourth,  development  of  ultra- 
sound and  CAT  scanning  for  identifi- 
cation of  disease  of  the  pancreas,  gall- 
bladder, or  the  liver;  fifth,  accumula- 
tion of  knowledge  about  the  cause  of 
scarring  within  the  liver  which  leads 
to  cirrhosis— now  the  sixth  leading 
cause  of  death  in  the  United  States— 
this  knowledge  may  provide  a  basis  for 
new  treatments;  sixth,  development  of 
new  drugs  for  the  treatment  of  peptic 
ulcer  disease,  which  have  lowered  the 
frequency  of  complications  and  the 
need  for  surgery;  and  seventh,  im- 
provement in  the  success  rate  of  liver 
transplants  due  to  improved  operative 
techniques  and  management,  and  to 
the  use  of  a  new  immunosuppressant. 
Cyclosporin  A. 

These  are  truly  remarkable  accom- 
plishments about  which  our  Nation's 
medical  and  biomedical  research  com- 
munities should  be  extremely  proud. 
Through  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
those  involved  in  research  and  the  ef- 
forts of  concerned  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  including  the  Digestive  Dis- 
eases Clearinghouse,  voluntary  lay 
and  medical  organization,  and  through 
the  coalition  of  digestive  disease  orga- 
nizations, it  is  our  hope  that  someday, 
in  the  not  too  far  distant  future,  we 
can  drastically  reduce  the  occurrence 
and  severity  of  digestive  disorders,  if 
not  totally  eliminate  them.  Our  short- 
term  goals  addressed  in  this  resolution 
are  to  mobilize  and  focus  the  activities 
of  the  digestive  disease  community  to 
educate  the  public  and  health  care 
community  as  to  the  seriousness  of  di- 
gestive diseases  and  to  provide  infor- 
mation relative  to  treatment,  preven- 
tion and  control. 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  fellow  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
in  introducing  a  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  of  May  20-26,  1984,  as 
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"National  Digestive  Disease  Awareness 
Week." 

Presently,  20  million  Americans 
endure  the  pain  that  results  from 
chronic  digestive  disease  disorders. 
Each  year,  we  lose  one-tenth  of  our 
population  to  digestive  disease  illness- 
es. These  disorders  range  from  cancer 
affecting  the  pancreas,  colon,  and 
other  sections  of  the  digestive  tract  to 
one  of  the  most  painful  afflictions 
known  as  Crohn's  disease  which  af- 
fects both  the  small  and  large  intes- 
tines. 

Despite  these  grim  statistics.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  we  have  made  tre- 
mendous progress  in  finding  cures  for 
the  millions  who  suffer  from  these 
tragic  ailments.  Through  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  National  Institute  of  Ar- 
thritis, Diabetes,  and  Digestive  and 
Kidney  Diseases,  we  have  found  effec- 
tive medications  which  help  victims  of 
Crohn's  disease  to  live  a  full  and  active 
life. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
and  Senator  Randolph  in  supporting 
this  legislation.  Through  passage  of 
this  resolution,  we  will  recognize  both 
the  gravity  of  digestive  diseases  and 
the  great  strides  which  have  been 
made  in  seeing  that  these  victims  can 
live  life  to  the  fullest. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  627 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  627,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Scenic  Area  to  assure  the  pro- 
tection, development,  conservation, 
and  enhancement  of  the  scenic,  natu- 
ral, cultural  and  other  resource  values 
of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  in  the 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  to 
establish  national  policies  to  assist  in 
the  furtherance  of  its  objective,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  914 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  914.  a  bill  to  protect  fire- 
arms owners'  constitutional  rights, 
civil  liberties,  and  rights  to  privacy. 

S.  1080 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Durenberger)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1080,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  to  require  Federal  agencies  to  ana- 
lyze the  effects  of  rules  to  improve 
their  effectiveness  and  to  decrease 
their  compliamce  costs,  to  provide  for  a 
periodic  review  of  rr  ^ulations.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 


Jepsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1734.  a  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
public  performances  of  nondramatic 
musical  works  by  means  of  coin-oper- 
ated phonorecord  players,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1816 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNGAS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1816,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification 
Act,  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  and  the 
Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939  to 
improve  the  labeling  of  textile  fiber 
and  wool  products. 

S.  1938 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1938.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act.  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act,  and  the  Egg 
Products  Inspection  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   1980 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  TsoNGAS),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1980.  a 
bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  the  Polish  Legion  of  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  U.S.A. 

S.  1992 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1992.  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  simpli- 
fy and  improve  the  income  tax  treat- 
ment of  life  insurance  companies  and 
their  products. 

S.  2014 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2014.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide for  assistance  in  locating  missing 
children. 

S.  2086 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2086.  a  bill  to  revise  the  tax  law  relat- 
ing to  publisher  inventories. 

S.  2089 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2089.  a  bill  to  extend  section 
167(k)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
for  10  years. 

S.  2165 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.   BiNGAMAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  S.  2165.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in- 
crease research  activities,  to  foster 
university  research  and  scientific 
training,  and  to  encourage  the  contri- 
bution of  scientific  equipment  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

S.  2182 

At  his  request,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  was 
withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2182.  a 
bill  to  harmonize,  reduce,  and  elimi- 
nate barriers  to  trade  in  wine  on  a 
basis  which  assures  substantially 
equivalent  competitive  opportunities 
for  all  wine  moving  in  international 
trade. 

S.  2190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2190,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981 
to  provide  protection  for  agricultural 
purchasers  of  farm  products. 

S.  2214 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2214,  a  bill  to  require 
that  certain  assistance  may  be  fur- 
nished to  El  Salvador  only  if  the  Presi- 
dent reports  to  the  Congress  on  plans 
of  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  to 
control  indiscriminate  violence,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  113.  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  week  beginning  June  3 
through  June  9.  1984.  as  "National 
Theatre  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  171 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stennis,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  171.  a  joint  resolution  for 
the  designation  of  July  20.  1984.  as 
■National  POW/MIA  Recognition 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  204 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn).  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symms).  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  204  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  "Women's  History  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  2  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum).  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici).  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field)  were   added   as   cosponsors   ol 
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Senate  Joint  Resolution  213,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  1984  "The  Year 
of  the  Secretary.  " 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  22  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz).  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin).  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye).  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Lautenberg).  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias).  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan).  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle). 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAS),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 221.  a  joint  resolution  to  honor 
the  contribution  of  blacks  in  the 
American  Revolution. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  222 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth).  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
naga),  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  222.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  month  of 
June  1984  as  "Student  Awareness  of 
Drunk  Driving  Month." 

senate  joint  resolution  224 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz),  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye) 
were  added  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  224,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  April  1,  1984,  as 
"National  Amateur  Wrestling  Week." 
senate  Concurrent  resolution  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 88,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  re- 
quest the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  consider  as  soon  as  possible 
the  question  of  the  involvement  by  the 
Government  of  Cuba  in  drug  dealing, 
smuggling,  and  trafficking  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

senate  concurrent  resolution  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 89,  a  concurrent  resolution  urging 
the  President  to  direct  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations  to  bring  before  the 
United  Nations  the  question  of  the  in- 
volvement   by    the    Government    of 


Cuba  in  drug  dealing,  smuggling,  and 
trafficking. 

senate  resolution  122 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  122,  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should 
reduce  imports  of  apparel  so  that  im- 
ported apparel  comprises  no  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  American  ap- 
parel market. 

senate  resolution  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
RuDMAN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  130.  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  award  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Freedom  to  Barney 
Clark,  to  be  presented  to  his  family  in 
his  memory. 

senate  resolution  306 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick).  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  TsoNGAS).  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
naga),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Lautenberg),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Bingaman),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye). 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  306.  a  resolution 
to  preserve  the  food  stamp  program 
and  other  food  assistance  programs. 

senate  resolution  336 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  336.  a  resolution  to 
proclaim  "Circle  K  International 
Week." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 94-RELATING  TO 
JEWISH  EMIGRATION  FROM 
SYRIA 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 


S.  Con.  Res.  94 

Whereas  the  Syrian  Government  has  for- 
bidden all  members  of  the  Syrian  Jewish 
community  to  emigrate; 

Whereas  the  approximately  4.500  Jews 
living  in  Syria  have  been  victims  of  a  sys- 
tematic anti-Jewish.  anti-Zionist  program, 
which  has  included  severed  restrictions  on 
travel  abroad,  loss  of  the  right  to  hold  gov- 
ernment jobs,  laws  requiring  that  all  Jews 
bear  special  identification  cards,  and  restric- 
tions on  Jewish  rights  of  inheritance; 

Whereas  recent  events,  including  the  un- 
explained murders  of  a  young  Syrian  Jewish 
woman  and  her  children,  suggest  a  renewed 
pattern  of  violence  against  the  Jews  in 
Syria:  and 

Whereas  Syrian  President  Hafez  Assad 
stated  in  a  1976  interview  that  he  would 
allow  the  members  of  the  Syrian  Jewish 
community  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it— 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringl.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  president  of 
Syria  should  immediately  permit  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Syrian  Jewish  community  to 
emigrate  from  Syria  to  the  United  States. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today,  close  to  5.000  Syrian  Jews  are 
living  in  constant  fear  for  their  lives. 
On  December  28.  1983.  in  the  town  of 
Aleppo,  a  Jewish  mother.  Lillian 
Adabi.  and  her  two  young  children 
were  brutally  murdered  and  their 
bodies  mutilated.  In  a  nation  ruled  by 
terror,  this  appalling  crime  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  for  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials as  a  message  deliberately  sent. 

The  atrocity  at  Aleppo  is  only  the 
most  recent  outrage  perpetrated 
against  the  Syrian  Jewish  community. 
They  live  in  constant  fear  of  harass- 
ment and  assault,  yet  they  cannot 
leave.  Jews  in  Syria  are  forbidden  to 
emigrate,  a  denial  of  a  basic  right  rec- 
ognized by  civilized  nations  the  world 
over  and  one  enjoyed  by  all  other 
groups  in  Syria.  In  March  1974,  two 
Jewish  men  were  murdered  and  four 
young  Jewish  women  were  raped  and 
killed  after  attempting  to  flee  Syria 
for  Lebanon. 

Also  Jews  are  the  object  of  official 
discrimination  in  Syria.  Syrian  law  re- 
quires that  all  Jews  carry  special  iden- 
tification cards  stamped  'Musawi'*— 
followers  of  Moses.  No  other  commu- 
nity in  Syria  is  so  identified  by  reli- 
gion. To  travel  abroad— if  permitted  at 
all— Jews  must  post  bonds  equivalent 
to  $5,000  and  leave  members  of  their 
immediate  family  behind,  like  hos- 
tages, to  guarantee  their  return. 
Syrian  authorities  cruelly  have  ig- 
nored appeals  for  family  reunions  with 
relatives  in  other  nations. 

The  25,000  Jews  of  Syrian  origin  live 
in  the  United  States.  Many  members 
of  this  community  have  offered  to  pro- 
vide homes  to  the  Jews  of  Syria, 
should  they  ever  be  permitted  to  emi- 
grate. 

We  have  come  to  expect  brutality 
from  Syria's  President  Hafez  Assad 
and  from  his  brother  Rifaat,  the  chief 
of  Syria's  internal  security  forces.  We 
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have  watched  this  regime  murder  in- 
discriminately for  decades.  In  recent 
months,  Americans  have  experienced 
the  ruthlessness  of  the  Assads  in  Leba- 
non—at great  cost  of  American  life. 
Our  own  experiences  with  the  current 
Syrian  regime  ought  to  make  us  espe- 
cially sensitive  to  the  fear  and  isola- 
tion of  the  Syrian  Jewish  community. 

The  awful  killing  of  the  Adabi 
family  in  Aleppo  has  added  new  urgen- 
cy to  the  plight  of  Syrian  Jews.  The 
danger  to  them  is  real  and  present. 

On  January  31,  1984,  I  spoke  at  a 
"Community  Wide  Rally  to  Save 
Syrian  Jewry"  held  by  members  of  the 
Share  Zion  Congregation  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  to  focus  attention  on  the  condi- 
tions facing  Syrian  Jews.  The  distin- 
guished Governor  of  New  York,  my 
friend  Mario  M.  Cuomo,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation designating  January  31,  1984. 
as  "Save  Syrian  Jewry  Day"  in  New- 
York. 

Mr.  President,  the  Syrian  Jewish 
community  is  one  of  the  oldest  Jewish 
communities  on  Earth.  We  cannot 
stand  by  silently  as  the  Jews  of  Syria, 
who  have  suffered  for  so  many  years, 
are  persecuted  and  murdered.  I  have 
introduced  a  concurrent  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  of  Syria  im- 
mediately to  permit  all  members  of 
the  Syrian  Jewish  community  to  emi- 
grate from  Syria.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  humanitarian  appeal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  New 
York  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Proclamation 

The  Jews  in  Syria,  numbering  some  4.000 
souls,  have  been  living  in  constant  fear,  ex- 
periencing discrimination  and  deprived  of 
their  basic  and  elemental  rights  as  citizens 
of  their  country. 

They  have  l)een  subjected  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  terrorism  and  denied  the  univer- 
sally recognized  right  to  emigrate. 

A  community-wide  rally  is  being  organized 
in  support  of  their  human  rights  on  Tues- 
day. January  31.  1984. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Mario  M.  Cuomo.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby 
proclaim  January  31.  1984.  as 

SAVE  SYRIAN  JFWRY  DAY 

In  New  York  State,  and  I  join  with  the 
Syrian  Jewish  community  of  New  York  and 
with  all  citizens  of  New  York  State  in  re- 
questing unrestricted  emigration  of  Syrian 
Jews  to  countries  of  their  choice  and  the 
protection  of  the  security,  safety  and 
human  rights  of  those  Jews  who  choose  to 
remain  in  Syria. 

I  appeal  to  President  Hafez  Assad  of  Syria 
to  meet  these  humanitarian  requests  on 
behalf  of  Syrian  Jews.# 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


IMPOSITION  OF  THE  DEATH 
SENTENCE 


LEVIN  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  2701 
AND  2702 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  LEVIN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1765)  to  establish  consti- 
tutional procedures  for  the  imposition 
of  the  sentence  of  death,  and  for  other 
purposes:  as  follows: 

On  page  8.  line  15.  after  the  period  insert 
the  following:  Under  this  bill,  the  Govern- 
ment may  not  seek  the  death  penalty  in  any 
proceeding  brought  against  a  juvenile  pur- 
suant to  chapter  403  of  this  title." 

Amendment  No.  2702 
On  page  3.  line  4.  after  the  period  insert 
the  following:  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  section,  the  death  penalty 
shall  not  be  imposed,  except  in  cases  of  espi- 
onage or  treason,  if  the  defendant  has  not 
himself  killed,  attempted  to  kill,  or  intended 
that  a  killing  take  place  or  that  lethal  force 
be  employed." 


MERIT  PAY  SYSTEM  REFORM 


PROXMIRE  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2703 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  958)  to  amend 
chapter  54  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  reform  the  merit  pay  system; 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  committee 
sut>stitute.  insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, "executive  dining  room"  means  any 
dining  room  which  is  located  in  an  office 
building  used  by  any  agency  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  where  breakfast,  lunch,  or 
dinner— 

(1)  is  available  only  to  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Government  serving  in  a  posi- 
tion in  the  executive  branch  in  grade  GS-15 
or  above.  Executive  Level  V  or  above,  or 
colonel  or  above,  or  their  guests:  or 

(2)  was  available  only  to  such  officers  or 
employees  or  their  guests  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  person  receiving  a  meal  in  an  ex- 
ecutive dining  room  or  a  Senate  dining  facil- 
ity shall  be  charged  for  such  meal  a  price  in 
an  amount  which  is  not  less  than  an  amount 
sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  providing 
such  meal  considering  the  cost  of  the  food, 
labor,  and  utilities,  and  the  depreciation  of 
equipment  used  in  providing  such  meal. 

(c)  Sums  collected  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

NO  FREE  LUNCH  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  visited  the  Capitol  for  a  Janu- 
ary 24  luncheon,  he  set  a  sterling  ex- 
ample for  the  rest  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. He  handed  the  distinguished 


majority  leader,  Mr.  Baker,  a  $5  bill  to 
show  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
free  lunch.  That  principle,  enunciated 
so  well  by  the  President,  should  be  ap- 
plied to  exclusive  dining  rooms  operat- 
ed by  executive  agencies  but  heavily 
subsidized  by  the  taxpayer. 

The  President  was  right  on  the 
money  when  he  pointed  out  that  there 
really  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch. 
But  Federal  agencies  operate  22  exclu- 
sive dining  rooms  which  dish  up  the 
next  best  thing— meals  which  the  tax- 
payer subsidizes  to  the  tune  of  82 
cents  out  of  every  $1  spent. 

In  fiscal  year  1981,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spent  about  $2,900,000  to  op- 
erate these  dining  rooms.  Those  privi- 
leged to  use  these  restaurants— Gov- 
ernment executives  who  normally  earn 
over  $55,000  a  year— paid  about 
$500,000  for  their  meals.  The  taxpay- 
er, whose  average  salary  is  less  than 
half  that  of  those  executives,  forked 
over  the  remaining  $2,400,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  see  no  rationale 
for  continuing  this  subsidy.  It  pro- 
motes inefficiency— why  be  concerned 
over  cost  when  you  know  the  taxpayer 
is  going  to  be  paying  most  of  it.  And  it 
is  simply  unfair  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country. 

This  amendment  would  end  those 
subsidies.  Those  who  eat  in  the  execu- 
tive dining  rooms  would  be  required  to 
pay  the  cost  of  their  meals.  And  just 
to  be  fair,  the  bill  also  applies  to 
dining  rooms  operated  by  the  Senate. 


FEDERAL  DEFICIT  REDUCTION 


HELMS  (AND  OTHERS 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2704 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table) 
Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McClure.  and  Mr.  Nickles)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
sposed  by  them  to  a  budget  resolution; 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Budget 
Resolution,  add  the  following:  'Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  functional  totals  for  all  functions 
save  social  security  and  defense  are  reduced 
by  10  per  centum." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  offering  on  behalf  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
and  myself,  an  amendment  that  will 
effectively  bring  down  the  soaring 
Federal  deficit.  The  amendment  will 
be  called  up  when  the  Budget  Resolu- 
tion is  considered  by  the  Senate. 

Simply  put,  the  proposal  would 
reduce  by  10  percent  the  cost  of  all 
functions  of  this  year's  concurrent 
budget  resolution  except  social  securi- 
ty, national  defense,  and  interest  on 
the  Federal  debt. 

Using  economic  assumptions  from 
the  Presidents  budget,  with  which  I 
do  not  necessarily  agree,  the  amend- 
ment would  cut  $27.7  billion  from  the 
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deficit  this  year  alone.  I  believe  it  will 
be  much  more  than  that. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  offered  an  identical 
amendment  last  May  during  the 
budget  debate.  Forty-one  Senators 
supported  it.  Our  purpose  in  offering 
this  amendment  today  is  to  advise  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Senate 
that  we  intend  to  have  a  vote  on  this 
proposition  later  in  the  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  one  who  sub- 
scribes to  the  view  held  by  some  that 
deficits  can  be  tolerated,  even  in  the 
short  term.  To  do  so  is  to  ignore  the 
role  of  debt  servicing  costs  in  the  defi- 
cit picture.  Historically,  the  Federal 
Government  has  paid  as  little  as  1  or  2 
percent  annual  interest  on  the  debt. 
Now.  because  Federal  policies  have 
pushed  interest  rates  to  far  higher 
levels,  debt  servicing  costs  are  astro- 
nomical. In  the  fiscal  year  1985 
budget,  interest  payments  on  the  debt 
amount  to  more  than  $116  billion. 
That  is  12.5  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
posal expenditures— a  level  that  is  ab- 
solutely intolerable,  in  the  short  run 
or  over  the  longer  haul. 

The  cost  of  paying  the  interest  on 
the  Federal  debt  illustrates  the  urgen- 
cy of  eliminating  the  deficit.  However, 
I  agree  with  President  Reagan's  com- 
ment that  the  way  in  which  we  go 
about  it  is  all  important. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  tax 
increases  of  any  kind  should  be  used  in 
a  futile  effort  to  bring  down  the  defi- 
cit. Nor  do  I  believe  Congress  should 
approve  a  compromise  package  of 
spending  cuts  and  tax  increases. 
Middle  class  Americans  are  paying 
more  taxes  now  than  they  can  stand. 
Many  would  agree  that  the  Federal 
Government's  hands  are  already  too 
deep  in  their  pockets. 

We  must  think  about  cutting  taxes, 
not  raising  them. 

In  weeks  to  come,  I  will  be  urging 
Senators  to  study  other  means  of  re- 
ducing the  deficit,  including  the  so- 
called  grace  commission  report  on 
fraud  and  waste  in  government,  the 
prospects  of  giving  the  President  line- 
item  veto  authority  over  all  spending 
bills  approved  by  Congress,  and  the 
need  for  basic  reform  of  entitlement 
programs,  which  are  now  spiraling  out 
of  control.  I  also  want  to  examine  how 
many  tax  dollars  could  be  saved  by 
doing  away  with  all  nonmilitary  for- 
eign aid. 

I  encourage  other  Senators  to  exam- 
ine this  proposal  and  to  join  in  this 
effort  to  cut  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  amendment  be  held  at 
the  desk  and  that  the  text  of  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 


sight  hearings  on  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  on  March  6,  1984. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  hearings 
dealing  with  Federal  labor  relations 
policy  and  current  problems  affecting 
collective  bargaining.  Persons  wishing 
to  testify  should  submit  a  written  re- 
quest to  Chairman  Don  Nickles,  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510.  Requests  to  testify  must  be  sub- 
mitted no  later  than  February  17.  If 
you  have  any  questions  concerning  the 
hearing,  please  contact  Chuck  Carroll, 
on  the  subcommittee  staff,  at  202-224- 
5546. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 

Mr.   NICKLES.   Mr.   President,   the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  hold  over- 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PRODUCTION,  MARKETING. 
AND  STABILIZATION  OF  PRICES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Production,  Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, February  8,  at  2  p.m.,  to  hold  a 
hearing  to  consider  S.  2085,  a  bill  to 
amend  sec.  3a  of  the  Cotton  Statistics 
and  Estimates  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  February  8,  at 
10  a.m.,  to  receive  testimony  on  Air 
Force  programs  in  review  of  the  fiscal 
year  1985  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  at  11  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing 
to  consider  the  President's  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  February  8,  at 
1:30  p.m.,  to  consider  the  nomination 
of  Robert  F.  Kane  to  be  Ambassador 
to  Ireland,  to  be  followed,  at  2  p.m.,  by 
a  top  secret  briefing  on  Lebanon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 


tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  February  8,  at 
2  p.m.,  to  consider  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration fiscal  year  1985  budget 
and  construction  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  February  8, 
in  order  to  hold  a  business  meeting  to 
consider  Senate  Resolution  293,  civil 
contempt  proceeding  against  Anthony 
Accardo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  AVIAN  INFLUENZA 
EPIDEMIC 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  plight  of 
poultry  farmers  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  address  the  threat  facing  the  poul- 
try industry  nationwide.  These  farm- 
ers are  suffering  incredible  losses  to 
their  flocks  because  of  an  epidemic  of 
highly  pathogenic  avian  influenza. 

A  mild  form  of  this  disease  was  first 
detected  in  Lancaster  County  in  mid- 
April  1983,  and  has  now  become  quite 
deadly.  In  early  November,  an  extraor- 
dinary emergency  was  declared,  and 
USDA  began  an  eradication  program. 
This  program  calls  for  the  depopula- 
tion of  infected  birds,  and  pays  farm- 
ers to  rebuild  their  decimated  flocks. 
Recently,  USDA  broadened  the  scope 
of  the  program  to  include  the  destruc- 
tion of  birds  suffering  from  the  mild 
strain  of  the  virus,  or  low  pathogenic 
avian  influenza.  To  date,  over  10  mil- 
lion chickens  have  been  destroyed, 
while  as  many  as  an  additional  10  mil- 
lion await  destruction. 

Currently,  the  indemnity  program 
pays  only  the  replacement  value  of 
the  depopulated  flocks,  but  more  must 
be  done  to  save  these  farmers.  That  is 
why  I,  along  with  24  of  my  House  and 
Senate  colleagues  from  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
David  Stockman.  In  this  letter,  we 
have  urged  Mr.  Stockman  to  approve 
the  release  of  funds  necessary  to  reim- 
burse poultry  farmers  for  the  fair 
market  value  of  their  flocks  eradicated 
due  to  avian  influenza. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  this  is 
indeed  a  national  problem  and  is  de- 
serving of  a  national  remedy.  By  the 
time  USDA  completes  the  eradication 
process.  Pennsylvania  farmers  will 
have  lost  nearly  one-third  of  their 
flocks.  Our  farmers  have  made  a  tre- 
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mendous  sacrifice  for  the  greater  in- 
terest of  maintaining  healthy  poultry 
flocks  around  the  Nation.  I  believe 
they  must  receive  just  and  due  com- 
pensation for  these  staggering  losses, 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  responsibility  to  guarantee  the 
future  livelihoods  of  these  farmers. 
We  cannot  allow  our  farmers'  future 
to  be  trampled  out  of  existence,  and  I 
will  continue  my  work  to  insure  the 
future  viability  of  the  poultry  indus- 
try, both  in  my  State  and  across  the 
entire  Nation. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  our  letter 
to  Mr.  Stockman   be   printed   in   the 
Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  January  30.  1984. 
Mr.  David  Stockman. 

Director.  Office  of  yfanagement  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Stockman:  We  are  writing  to 
urge  your  immediate  approval  of  funds 
which  will  fairly  compensate  poultry  farm 
ers  in  Pennsylvania.  Virginia.  Maryland,  and 
New  Jersey  for  the  loss  of  millions  of  birds 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  avian  influenza. 
As  you  Itnow.  the  first  outbreak  of  this 
disease  was  discovered  m  Pennsylvania  in 
mid-April.  This  first  strain  was  relatively 
mild,  but  by  late  October,  the  virus  changed 
and  became  highly  fatal.  Because  the  viru- 
lent form  of  the  virus  continued  to  spread, 
the  USDA  declared  an  extraordinary  emer 
gency  in  Pennsylvania  on  November  9.  1983. 
As  a  result  of  this  announcement,  the  feder- 
al government  implemented  an  eradication 
program  that  provides  for  the  destruction 
of  all  infected  birds  with  the  high  pathogen- 
ic virus  and  established  an  indemnity  pro- 
gram that  pays  farmers  for  the  repopula- 
tion  of  their  flocks. 

The  USDA  recently  announced  that  the 
eradication  of  the  low  pathogenic  virus  will 
begin  immediately  in  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia in  order  to  totally  eradicate  the  dis- 
ease. The  eradication  program  and  subse- 
quent indemnity  program  must  meet  the 
test  of  fairness  and  effectiveness  by  justly 
compensating  farmers  for  their  losses. 

Under  the  existing  indemnity  program, 
farmers  are  now  receiving  the  price  of  re- 
placing their  birds,  but  this  figure  doesn't 
begin  to  reflect  the  true  extent  of  their 
losses.  We  are  asking  for  fair  and  adequate 
compensation  for  our  farmers— we  are  not 
seeking  a  windfall.  The  indemnity  paymenU 
must  reflect  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
chickens  destroyed. 

Precedent  for  paying  fair  market  value 
and  fairly  compensating  farmers  was  set 
during  the  eradication  of  the  exotic  Newcas- 
tle disease  in  California.  Under  this  1972 
program,  farmers  were  paid  the  initial  sum. 
based  on  replacement  value,  plus  a  supple- 
mental payment  to  reflect  fair  market 
value.  It  is  only  just  that  farmers  subject  to 
the  eradication  program  be  offered  equal 
consideration.  Without  such  paymenu,  the 
poultry  industry  in  affected  states  will  have 
no  future. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  without  fair 
compensation,  as  reflected  in  fair  market 
value,  the  cooperative  spirit  shown  by  the 
poultry  farmers  will  quickly  deteriorate. 
The  USDA  will  not  be  able  to  achieve  the 
desired  degree  of  cooperation  in  identifying 
other  low  pathogenic  flocks  unless  the  com- 
pensation  is   perceived   as   reasonable   and 


fair.  Without  the  farmers'  full  participation 
in  this  process,  the  problems  and  cost  of 
eliminating  this  disease  will  dramatically  in- 
crease. 

This  outbreak  of  avian  influenza  is  a 
threat  not  only  to  the  mid-Atlantic  poultry 
industry,  but  to  the  poultry  industry  nation- 
wide, and.  therefore,  deserves  national  at- 
tention and  a  national  remedy. 

The.se   farmers  have  performed  a  heroic 
national  ser\ice  for  the  rest  of  the  country 
in  combating  and  containing  the  flu.  They 
have  allowed  their  flocks  to  be  eradicated  so 
that  all  other  flocksZlThank  you  for  your 
attention  to  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 
Robert   S.    Walker.   George   W    Gekas. 
William   F.   dinger.  Jr..  John   Heinz. 
Arlen  Specter.  Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr.. 
Prank  Harrison.  William  P.  Ooodling. 
Thomas    M.     Poglietta,     Richard    T. 
Schulze.  w  Revolution  in  Nicaragua, 
is  my  former  administrative  assistant, 
Mr   Jim  Guirard.  Jr.  Following  a  dis- 
tinguished career  of  almost  20  years 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Jim  Guirard  served  for 
the  year  1981  as  national  affairs  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Security  Council 
Foundation  and  has  been  for  the  last  2 
years  a  governmental  affairs  consult- 
ant here  in  Washington.  DC. 
Jim  Guirard's  article  lists  by  name 
20  of  the  most  prominent  among  these 
defectors  from  the  earlier  revolution- 
all  of  them  opponents  of  Somoza  and 
most  of  them  so  much  so  that  they 
became  high  Government  officials  in 
the  early   months  of   the  Sandinista 
regime.  One  by  one,  all  of  these  people 
have    either   defected    from    or    have 
been  totally  alienated  by  the  increas- 
ingly      repressive       Marxist-Leninist 
regime  which  is  now  led  by  such  con- 
firmed   Communists    as    the    Ortega 
brothers  and  Tomas  Borge. 

He  suggests  that  in  the  defection  of 
the  non-Communist  leaders  of  the 
1979  revolution,  the  ■human  rights  le- 
gitimacy of  the  old  revolution  (now  de- 
ceased) has  been  transferred  to  the 
New  Revolution' —which,  therefore, 
deserves  our  sympathy  and  support. 

This  rationale  makes  it  all  the  more 
appropriate  that  the  Congress  has  fi- 
nally decided  to  continue  this  assist- 
ance, despite  a  recommendation  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  it  be 
terminated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Jim  Guir- 
ard's article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Times,  Nov.  15. 
19831 
The  New  Revolution  in  Nicaragua 
<By  Jim  Guirard  Jr.) 
Americans  have  long  yearned  to  be  on  the 
right  side  "  of  a  truly  popular  revolution  in 
Latin   America— one   in   which    the   United 
States  is  not  obligated,  in  the  name  of  anti- 
communism,    to    prop    up    the    repressive 
regime  under  attack.  But  now  that  there  is 
just  such  a  revolution  in  progress— the  New 
Revolution    in    Nicaragua— the    New    York 
Times-Washington  Post  wing  of  the  media 
is  demanding  that  we  oppose  it  and  'finally 
accept"  the  old  1979  Sandinista  Revolution 
instead. 

The  fatal  flaw  in  this  argument  is  that 
there  is  nothing  left  in  the  earlier  revolu- 
tion for  an  honest  civil-libertarian  to  accept. 


It  has  devolved  into  nothing  more  than  a 
grisly  dictatorship  of  the  Gestapo-left- a 
fact  which  is  Ijecoming  so  obvious  as  to 
begin  causing  doubts  among  even  the  most 
pro-Sandinista  of  journalists. 

Between  the  lines,  all  but  the  very  most 
pseudo-liberal  of  them  seem  increasingly 
haunted  by  an  honorable  impulse  to  hold 
their  noses  when  trying  to  explain  why  it  is 
■acceptable"  to  hold  hands  with  such  vi- 
cious illiberals— such  fascists— as  the  Ortega 
brothers.  Tomas  Borge  and  Fidel  Castro. 
But  they  still  do  recommend  the  old  revolu- 
tion over  the  new  one. 

Could  it  be  that  many  of  these  journalists 
(like  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
has  twice  voted  to  prohibit  U.S.  aid  to  the 
New  Revolution)  fail  to  recognize: 

The  Sandinistas'  total  repudiation  of  the 
democratic  goals  which  constituted  their 
former  legitimacy? 

The  Sandinistas'  total  suljservience  to  the 
Cubans  and  the  Soviets? 

The  pluralist,  civil-libertarian  sentiments 
of  most  of  the  New  Revolution's  political 
leaders— most  of  whom  were  leaders  of  the 
1979  revolution  as  well? 

Many  lawmakers  and  journalists  continue 
to  hope  naively  that  the  Sandinista  junta  is 
merely  "leftist."  which  falsely  implies  that 
It  is  liberal.  Such  people  would  do  well  to 
listen  instead  to  what  the  Sandinistas  say 
about  themselves,  to  themselves,  when  they 
think  Americans  are  not  listening.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  following  excerpt  from  a 
July  21.  1981  speech  to  fellow  Sandinistas 
by  Humberto  Ortega,  minister  of  defense 
and  brother  of  Daniel  Ortega,  chief  of  the 
junta: 

We  are  not  going  to  give  ourselves  a  false 
name.  Our  revolution  has  a  profoundly  anti- 
imperialist,  profoundly  revolutionary,  pro- 
foundly class  nature.  We  are  anti-Yankee, 
against  the  bourgeoisie  .  .  .  We  guide  our- 
selves by  the  scientific  doctrine  of  revolu- 
tion, by  Marxism-Leninism  .  .  .  Without 
Sandinism  we  cannot  be  Marxist-Leninists, 
and  Sandinism  without  Marxism-Leninism 
cannot  be  revolutionary  .  .  .  [sol  we  are 
making  the  effort  to  transform  our  society 
in  a  revolutionary  way,  not  a  reformist 
way." 

Translation:  Make  no  mistake  about  it. 
comrades.  We  believe  in  doing  things  the 
way  Lenin  did.  We  are  dyed-in-the-wool 
communists,  and  we  are  going  to  stay  that 
way. 

Jose  Esteban  Gonzales,  longtime  enemy  of 
Somoza  and  now  exiled  director  of  the  Nica- 
ragua Permanent  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  explains  what  this  means  to  the  now 
•liberated"  people  of  Nicaragua; 

•During  the  first  few  days  of  the  revolu- 
tion we  refused  to  make  comparisons  (be- 
tween the  new  government  and  Somoza)  be- 
cause there  was  a  different  situation.  Now  I 
say  clearly  the  situation  is  much  worse. 
During  the  Somoza  regime  the  repression 
didn't  affect  the  whole  community  but  only 
those  who  were  in  conflict  with  the  govern- 
ment. But  now  everybody  in  Nicaragua  is  af- 
fected—not just  those  who  are  directly  po- 
litical." 

Congressmen  and  journalists  who  ap- 
plauded Gonzales  when  he  condemned 
Somoza  now  seem  deaf.  dumb,  and  blind  to 
his  testimony  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
much  worse.  They  condemn  him  and  the 
whole  "Contra"  group  of  revolutionaries  as 
thugs,  thieves,  and  brigands  "- the  words  of 
Rep.  Tom  Downey  (D-N.Y.).  They  talk  of 
Nicaragua's  admittedly  communist  dictator- 
ship in  such  powder-puff  terms  as  •non-plu- 
ralistic socialism  "—the  words  of  Washing- 
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ton    Post    reporter    on    Central    America, 
Karen  De  Young. 

In  effect,  the  House  and  the  press  are  lis- 
tening still  to  the  hollow  echo  of  a  "revolu- 
tion" which  has  lost  the  right  to  be  known 
by  that  honorable  name.  And  they  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  cries  for  help  from  those 
who  desire  the  democracy  and  pluralism 
which  gave  that  earlier  revolution  its  legiti- 
macy—its soul.  Such  people  as: 

Alfonso  Robelo,  a  leader  of  the  first  revo- 
lution and  member  of  the  original  Sandi- 
nista Junta; 

Eden  Pastora,  military  hero  of  the  first 
revolution  and  ex-deputy  defense  minister: 

Arturo  Cruz,  ex-member  of  the  junta  and 
ex-Sandinista  ambassador  to  the  U.S.; 

Jose  Francisco  Cardenal,  former  vice 
president  of  the  Sandinistas"  Council  of 
State; 

Edgard  Macias.  anti-Somoza  militant  and 
head  of  the  Popular  Social  Christian  Party; 

Jose  Esteban  Gonzales,  head  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  Permanent  Commission  on  Human 
RighU; 

Violeta  Chamorro.  ex-member  of  the 
original  Sandinista  junta; 

Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro,  Jr.,  former  San- 
dinista supporter— publisher  (like  his  father 
before  him)  of  La  Prensa; 

Humberto  Belli,  anti-Somoza  editor  of  La 
Prensa; 

Jaime  Montealegre.  ex-vice  president  of 
the  Sandinista  Council  of  State: 

Agustin  Alfaro.  ex-Sandinista  consul  gen- 
eral in  New  Orleans: 

Miguel  Bolanos,  ex-official  of  the  Sandi- 
nista security  police; 

Adolfo  Calero,  head  of  Nicaraguan  Con- 
servative Party;  jailed  by  Somoza;  now  head 
of  the  Contras; 

Archbishop  Obando  y  Bravo  head  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Catholic  Church  and  former 
Sandinista  supporter: 

Carlos  Coronel,  ex-Sandinista  minister  of 
fisheries; 

Alvaro  Taboada,  ex-Sandinista  ambassa- 
dor to  Equador; 

Francisco  Piallos,  ex-Sandinista  ambassa- 
dor to  Geneva; 

Heraldo  Montealegre,  ex-Sandinista  alter- 
nate governor  of  the  World  Bank: 

Steadman  Fagoth,  leader  of  the  Miskito 
Indians  and  former  antisomocista. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  Indeed,  it  grows 
each  day  as  the  Contras  and  allied  groups 
gain  recruits.  The  point  is  that  in  the  defec- 
tion of  such  leaders  the  "human  rights'"  le- 
gitimacy of  the  old  revolution  (now  de- 
ceased) has  been  transferred  to  the  New 
Revolution— the  "Nuevolucion."  we  should 
christen  it. 

If  the  revolution  of  1979  merited  "liberal" 
and  "progressive""  support,  then  the  Nuevo- 
lution  of  1983  merits  it  all  the  more.  First, 
because  the  tyranny  against  which  it  is  di- 
rected is  more  oppressive  to  Nicaraguans 
than  was  the  Somoza  regime.  Second,  be- 
cause the  Sandinista  dictatorship  is  far 
more  dangerous  to  neighboring  peoples 
than  Somoza  ever  was.  Third,  because  so 
many  of  the  same  good  people  (absent  the 
perfidious  communists,  of  course)  are  lead- 
ing this  New  Revolution  as  led  the  old  one.* 


man   Barber   Conable  of  Alexander, 
N.Y. 

While  many  pass  through  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  few  manage  to  leave  their 
mark  on  this  institution.  Barber  Con- 
able  is  one  of  those  few. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, widely  believed  to  be  the  most 
powerful  of  all  congressional  commit- 
tees. Congressman  Conable  has  proved 
instrumental  in  helping  get  the  Gov- 
ernment off  people's  backs. 

His  work  on  the  President's  National 
Conunission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  was  widely  admired  by  the 
Members  of  Congress  he  worked  with, 
as  well  as  by  the  other  members  of  the 
Commission.  This  accomplishment  is 
just  one  of  many  that  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  Congressman. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  give 
credit  to  Mr.  Conable  for  the  yeoman 
work  he  has  done  on  behalf  of  the 
Reagan  I*residency.  Mr.  Conable  has 
been  one  of  the  President's  staunchest 
allies  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
consistently  coming  to  the  President's 
aid  on  crucial  votes  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  He  was  the  chief 
minority  sponsor  of  the  1981  Reagan 
tax  cuts  and  shephered  them  through 
to  passage.  Many  needed  reforms 
would  not  have  been  enacted  if  it  were 
not  for  the  Congressman. 

But  even  more  than  for  these  politi- 
cal accomplishments.  Barber  Conable 
will  be  remembered  by  his  political 
allies  and  foes  alike  as  a  warm  and 
decent  man.  I  have  personally  benefit- 
ed from  his  unerringly  wise  counsel.  I 
appreciate  even  more  than  that  the 
warm  hand  of  friendship  he  extended 
when  I  was  still  a  stranger  in  this 
town.  Washington  will  miss  Barber 
Conable  and  his  tomahawk  collection. 
Some  treasures  cannot  be  replaced. 

New  York  and  the  Nation  will  be  the 
less  for  the  retirement  of  this  distin- 
guished Congressman.  I  hope  that 
even  though  he  is  retiring  from  Con- 
gress, he  will  still  remain  in  the  service 
of  President  Reagan  and  the  Nation.  I 
can  think  of  no  one  better  qualified. 
In  fact,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  naming  Mr.  Conable  the  next 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  would 
fully  support  him  if  he  chose  to  do 
so.* 


Prom  his  analytical  x'antage  point  in 
CRS.  Bob  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
acid  rain  policy  debat*.  A  1975  com- 
mittee print  he  authored  was  one  of 
the  first  to  identify  acid  rain  as  an 
emerging  issue.  He  was  an  early  ana- 
lyst of  the  possible  approaches  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  private 
sector  might  take  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  acid  rain.  In  particular,  he 
explored  opportunities  for  using  new 
technologies  to  resolve  this  problem. 

It  was  in  this  role  that  my  staff  and 
I  found  Bob  Trumbule  to  be  so  valua- 
ble in  helping  us  with  the  background 
and  analysis  of  the  acid  rain  issue.  His 
ideas  anci  his  analyses  were  important 
contributions  to  the  development  of 
the  bill  I  have  introduced  on  the  issue, 
S.  2215.  Moreover,  I  know  that  he  con- 
tributed also  to  the  efforts  of  other 
colleagues  and  Members,  including 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
and  in  the  other  Chamber,  and  always 
regardless  of  their  position  on  the 
issue.  He  was  always  available  to  assist 
the  many  conunittees  and  Members  of 
Congress  who  needed  information  and 
assistance  on  the  difficult  and  com- 
plex issue. 

In  the  evolution  of  this  issue.  Bob 
Trumbule  became  central  to  the  net- 
work of  experts  on  all  sides  of  the 
debate.  For  example,  he  was  an  active 
member  of  a  negotiation  exercise  on 
acid  rain  that  brought  together  gov- 
ernment, congressional,  and  private 
sector  actors  to  debate  approaches;  he 
participated  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's acid  rain  assessment  group;  and 
he  was  a  frequent  speaker  and  panelist 
at  acid  rain  conferences  and  symposia, 
with  the  sponsors  ranging  from  indus- 
try to  environmental  groups.  With 
these  many  contacts,  he  became  a  key 
facilitator  in  the  transfer  of  ideas  and 
information  on  the  subject. 

Bob's  keen  intelligence,  his  enthusi- 
asm, and  most  of  all,  his  obviously 
deeply  felt  desire  to  be  of  genuine  help 
in  moving  the  acid  rain  debate  in  the 
most  constructive  charuiels  impressed 
all  who  dealt  with  him.  My  staff  and  I 
found  his  briefings  and  presentations 
of  the  utmost  value.  His  expertise  will 
be  missed  by  all  his  congressional  col- 
leagues, and  the  friendships  he  fos- 
tered while  interacting  with  so  mnay 
diverse  interests  in  this  and  other 
issue  areas  will  long  be  remembered.* 


COMMENDING  CONGRESSMAN 
BARBER  CONABLE 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  one  of  Congress 
most  distinguished  and  respected 
Members,  my  good  friend.  Congress- 


ROBERT  E.  TRUMBULE 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
urday, February  4,  with  the  death  of 
Robert  E.  Trumbule,  specialist  in  envi- 
ronmental policy  for  the  Congression- 
al Research  Service,  the  Congress  lost 
a  valuable  resource.  Bob  Trumbule  ex- 
emplified the  highest  professional 
standards  and  the  best  analytical  tra- 
dition of  the  supporting  staff  that 
serves  the  Congress. 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 306  which  rejects  the  proposal  by 
the  President's  Task  Force  on  Food 
Assistance  Programs  to  combine  the 
food  stamp  program  and  other  Federal 
food  assistance  programs  into  a  block 
grant  to  the  States.  These  valuable  nu- 
trition programs  must  remain  national 
programs  in  order  to  be  responsive  to 
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the  growing  number  of  American  citi- 
zens who  suffer  from  hunger. 

During  the  past  3  years.  Members  of 
Congress,  Government  agencies,  and  a 
number  of  private  organizations  have 
conducted  studies  on  the  hunger  prob- 
lem in  America.  These  studies  and  re- 
ports indicate  that  for  the  first  time 
since  the  1960's.  hunger  in  America  is 
on  the  rise.  During  this  period  our 
country  has  endured  a  severe  recession 
and  high  unemployment.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  the  administration  has 
made  dramatic  cuts  in  the  food  stamp, 
child  nutrition  and  other  Federal  food 
assistance  programs  which  serve  the 
needy.  The  demand  for  food  assistance 
is  much  greater  than  the  resources 
available  to  private  and  public  agen- 
cies attempting  to  provide  relief  to  our 
Nation's  hungry. 

Although  the  President  was  "per- 
plexed" to  read  reports  of  hunger  in 
the  land  of  plenty,  and  his  chief  advis- 
er doubts  whether  people  attending 
soup  kitchens  are  truly  needy,  there  is 
a  substantial  body  of  evidence  which 
shows  that  large  number  of  Americans 
are  having  difficulty  getting  enough  to 
eat. 

The  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy 
Priorities  conducted  a  national  survey 
of  local  food  banks  last  spring.  In  over 
half  of  181  emergency  food  programs 
surveyed,  the  number  of  individuals 
seeking  food  assistance  increased  by  50 
percent  or  more  between  February 
1982  and  February  1983. 

The  General  Accounting  Office 
issued  a  report  last  year  on  "Public 
and  Private  Efforts  to  Feed  America's 
Poor."  The  GAG  reported  that  there 
have  been  significant  increases  in  the 
number  of  persons  seeking  food  aid 
and  that  "an  unmet  need  remains.  " 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  re- 
ported in  1982  that  a  majority  of  55 
cities  surveyed  identified  food  as  the 
emergency  service  most  in  demand.  In 
a  study  completed  last  year,  eight 
cities  reported  significant  increases  in 
demand  for  emergency  food  assistance 
and  cited  both  budget  cuts  and  unem- 
ployment as  the  cause. 

The  reports  by  these  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  of  growing  hunger 
in  America  is  confirmed  by  the  growth 
of  demand  for  Federal  food  assistance 
programs.  Despite  tightened  eligibility 
rules  and  benefit  reductions.  Federal 
expenditures  for  food  stamps,  child 
nutrition  and  other  Federal  food  pro- 
grams grew  from  $14  billion  in  1980  to 
$19  billion  in  1983.  Participation  in 
food  assistance  programs  is  generally 
higher  than  it  was  3  years  ago.  Howev- 
er, there  remains  an  unmet  need. 

The  WIC  program  provides  food 
supplements  and  nutrition  counseling 
to  only  one-third  of  those  low-income 
women,  infants  and  children  who  qual- 
ify for  it.  This  program  is  credited 
with  a  reduction  in  the  incidence  of 
low-birth-weight  infants.  A  Harvard 
University  study  found  that  because  of 


the  reduced  incidence  of  low-birth- 
weight  infants  needing  extended  hos- 
pital care  after  birth,  each  $1  spent  in 
the  prenatal  component  of  WIC  actu- 
ally saves  $3  in  hospital  costs.  Great 
progress  could  be  made  if  all  eligible 
women,  infants,  and  children  were 
reached  with  this  program.  Yet  the 
Reagan  administration  has  repeatedly 
tried  to  slash  funding  for  WIC.  and 
merge  it  into  a  block  grant  to  the 
States. 

I  am  pleased  that  Congress  has  re- 
jected these  proposals,  but  I  think  we 
should  do  more.  I  have  set  as  national 
goals  eliminating  nutritional  deficien- 
cies among  pregnant  women,  infants 
and  children,  and  lowering  our  infant 
mortality  rate.  Over  a  4-year  period, 
phased-in  increases  in  the  WIC  pro- 
gram would  allow  us  to  reach  all  of 
the  people  who  are  eligible,  thus 
giving  poor  children  a  much  brighter 
start  in  life. 

The  food  stamp  program  serves  21 
million  low-income  Americans,  yet  34 
million  Americans  currently  live  in 
poverty.  The  average  food  stamp  bene- 
fit is  just  47  cents  per  person  per  meal. 
Emergency  food  agencies  almost  uni- 
versally report  substantial  increases  in 
requests  for  help  toward  the  end  of 
the  month,  when  food  stamp  allot- 
ments have  been  exhausted.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  continual- 
ly proposed  cuts  in  this  program  even 
though  the  deep  recession  and  high 
unemployment  have  increased  the 
need  for  assistance. 

I  believe  we  should  be  doing  more  to 
help  poor  children,  the  elderly,  the  un- 
employed, and  the  working  poor  re- 
ceive adequate  nutrition.  I  have  pro- 
posed an  increase  in  food  stamp  bene- 
fits of  8  percent  to  help  assure  that 
monthly  benefits  truly  last  a  month. 

The  school  lunch  and  child  nutrition 
programs  have  also  undergone  severe 
cuts  during  the  last  3  years,  resulting 
in  nearly  a  million  less  children  being 
served.  The  Reagan  administration 
has  proposed  to  merge  the  child  care 
food  program  and  the  summer  food 
program  into  a  block  grant  with  fund- 
ing frozen  at  fiscal  year  1985  levels.  I 
propose  that  we  improve  that  school 
lunch  and  child  nutrition  programs 
rather  than  gut  them. 

Prompted  by  alarming  reports  on  in- 
creased hunger  in  the  United  States, 
the  President  last  August  appointed  a 
task  force  on  food  assistance  which 
has  recently  issued  their  final  report. 
A  major  recommendation  of  the  task 
force  would  have  serious  negative  con- 
sequences for  poor  families.  This  pro- 
posal would  give  States  the  option  to 
run  their  own  food  assistance  pro- 
grams with  one  fixed  Federal  appro- 
priation. This  approach  would  make 
food  programs  less  responsive  to  need 
and  would  result  in  hardships  during 
periods  of  economic  recession. 

Under  the  current  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, more  food  stamps  are  automati- 


cally provided  in  a  State  if  unemploy- 
ment rises  and  more  persons  become 
poor.  Similarly,  more  children  in  a 
State  can  automatically  receive  free 
school  meals  if  unemployment  rises.  A 
needy  family  or  poor  child  has  an  enti- 
tlement to  these  benefits,  regardless  of 
the  State  in  which  they  live.  Under 
the  proposed  block  grant  program, 
however,  the  entitlement  to  individ- 
uals would  end.  States  would  receive 
fixed  amounts  of  funds.  If  the  amount 
proved  insufficient,  benefits  would 
have  to  be  cut  or  needy  persons  would 
have  to  be  dropped  from  the  State's 
program. 

The  task  force  has  attempted  to  re- 
spond to  this  issue  by  indicating  that 
the  Federal  appropriation  for  each 
State  would  be  adjusted  periodically  to 
reflect  changes  in  food  costs  and  the 
needy  population.  However.  State  un- 
employment rates  are  not  known  until 
several  months  after  the  rate  actually 
rises  or  falls,  and  State  population 
data  is  typically  several  years  out  of 
date.  This  approach  is  incapable  of  as- 
suring that  when  additional  needy  per- 
sons apply  for  food  stamps  or  free 
meals  in  a  State,  the  funds  will  be 
there  to  meet  the  increased  need  on  a 
prompt  basis.  In  addition,  a  fixed 
block  grant  program  under  which  the 
allocations  to  State  varied  quarterly  or 
monthly  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  the  States  to  administer,  as  benefit 
levels  and  eligibility  criteria  would  be 
altered  frequently. 

The  block  grant  approach  for  food 
assistance  could  lead  to  benefit  reduc- 
tions for  vulnerable  poor  families  who 
lack  political  influence.  Welfare  pay- 
ment levels  vary  from  State  to  State, 
and  the  current  food  stamp  program 
automatically  helps  narrow  this  gap 
by  providing  more  food  stamp  benefits 
to  persons  who  are  poorer  because 
their  State  pays  low  benefits.  When 
States  set  their  eligibility  limits  for 
food  stamps  in  the  1960's.  some  States 
set  eligibility  cutoffs  at  only  about 
half  the  poverty  line.  These  wide  var- 
iances were  eased  when  we  established 
uniform  national  food  program  stand- 
ards in  the  1970's.  Under  the  block 
grant  approach,  15  years  of  progress 
would  be  wiped  away.  By  eliminating 
uniform  standards  the  most  vulnera- 
ble groups  in  our  society— minorities, 
women  and  children,  the  elderly  and 
others— would  have  to  fight  for  scarce 
resources. 

Hunger  is  a  serious  national  prob- 
lem. We  must  renew  our  national  com- 
mitment to  providing  adequate  food 
assistance.  Congress  has  demonstrated 
support  for  Federal  nutrition  pro- 
grams by  rejecting  block  grant  propos- 
als and  further  benefit  reductions  that 
have  been  proposed  by  the  President.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  resolution  which  rejects 
the  task  force's  recommendation  to 
dismantle  the  Federal  nutrition  pro- 
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grams.  We  must  retain  a  strong  Feder- 
al role  in  the  fight  against  hunger.* 


NINE  MYTHS  ABOUT 
IMMIGRATION 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been,  during  the  course  of 
our  recent  and  continuing  debate  over 
immigration  reform,  a  great  deal  said 
over  the  impact  of  immigration  upon 
the  United  States. 

We  have  heard  that  immigrants  are 
"welfare  abusers,"  that  undocumented 
aliens  heavily  use  welfare  services,  and 
that  immigrants  pay  less  than  their 
share  of  taxes. 

Those  of  us  who  have  followed  these 
issues  closely  know  such  emotional 
charges  are  just  that— accusations 
based  upon  fear.  From  many  well-doc- 
umented sources— including  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  the  U.S. 
Select  Commission  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy— we  know  that  the 
facts  show  immigrants  pay  their  way, 
and  undocumented  aliens  are,  in  many 
respects,  undocumented  taxpayers. 

Added  to  this  research  is  a  recent 
essay  circulated  by  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation entitled  "Nine  Myths  About 
Immigration,"  written  by  Prof.  Julian 
Simon,  who  is  a  senior  fellow  at  the 
Heritage  Foundation  and  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

For  those  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  constantly  badgered  by  complaints 
over  the  impact  of  current  immigra- 
tion trends,  I  believe  Professor 
Simon's  concluding  thoughts— based 
upon  extensive  research— should  prove 
reassuring.  He  concludes: 

Exactly  how  beneficial  immigrants  are  to 
the  U.S.  society  and  economy  may  be  debat- 
ed. What  is  certain,  however,  is  that  many 
of  the  alleged  costs  of  immigrants  are 
simply  unfounded,  hollow  myths. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Professor 
Simon's  provocative  essay  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  essay  follows: 

Nine  Myths  About  Immigration 
(By  Julian  L.  Simon) 

INTRODUCTION 

Immigration  is  one  of  the  most  complicat- 
ed topics  of  our  times.  Society  and  Congress 
are  struggling  with  the  problem  in  the  form 
of  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill,  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate  and  House  (S.  529  and 
H.R.  1510).  The  issue  of  immigration  seems 
to  pit  two  fundamental  values— lending  a 
helping  hand  to  strangers  and  ensuring  the 
economic  self-interest  of  family  and  commu- 
nity—against one  another.  Also  involved  are 
values  that  may  not  appeal  to  all  but  which 
are  in  no  way  irrational,  such  as  maintain- 
ing some  degree  of  cultural  or  racial  homo- 
geneity in  the  country  (Margaret  Thatcher 
has  spoken  for  that  in  the  case  of  Great 
Britain)  and  keeping  a  particular  political 
balance. 

Wherever  it  may  lead,  a  debate  on  U.S. 
immigration  policy  ought  to  be  based  on 
facts.  Regrettably,  a  number  of  myths  about 
immigration  work  against  a  reasoned 
debate.  The  sum  of  these  myths  is  that  im- 


migrants lower  the  standard  of  living  of  U.S. 
natives.  This  simply  is  not  supported  by  the 
evidence.  In  the  interests  of  an  informed 
debate  on  immigration,  these  myths  must 
be  examined. 

MYTH  NO.  i:  IMMIGRANTS  ARE  WELFARE 
ABUSERS 

It  is  frequently  alleged  that  immigrants 
no  sooner  arrive  in  the  U.S.  than  they 
become  public  charges,  draining  welfare 
money  from  the  U.S.  taxpayers  and  paying 
no  taxes.  Solid  evidence  gives  the  lie  to  this 
charge. ' 

In  1976  the  Census  Bureau  interviewed 
156,000  households  (including  about  15.000 
immigrant  families)  to  learn  about  1975 
family  income  and  welfare  services  patterns. 
Prom  this  sample  was  constructed  a  picture 
of  lifetime  economic  behavior  by  assuming 
that  the  information  on  immigrants  who 
had  been  here,  say,  two  years,  or  ten  years, 
as  of  1975  described  the  representative  im- 
migrant family  after  two  years,  or  after  ten 
years,  and  so  on. 

The  ser^'ices  that  most  often  catch  the 
public  eye  are  welfare  and  supplemental  se- 
curity, unemployment  compensation,  aid  to 
dependent  children,  and  food  stamps.  The 
average  native-bom  U.S.  family  received 
$498  from  these  programs  in  1975  (calcula- 
tions include  families  getting  no  assistance). 
The  average  for  immigrant  families  that  ar- 
rived between  1950  and  1974  was  $548.  Not 
much  difference.  For  immigrant  and  native 
families  of  similar  education  and  age,  there 
is  no  difference. 

Of  course  there  may  be  some  systematic 
abuses  of  the  welfare  system  by  immigrants. 
But  the  U.S.  legislative  system  surely  can 
devise  adequate  remedies.  Senator  Charles 
Percy  (R-Ill.).  for  example,  sponsored  a  bill 
strengthening  the  requirement  that  spon- 
sors of  immigrants  stand  behind  them  fi- 
nancially to  prevent  their  entering  in  order 
to  go  onto  welfare.  Nor  would  it  be  un- 
American  to  require  immigrants  to  provide 
the  American  public  some  service  in  return 
for  the  benefits  they  receive.  In  the  past, 
serving  in  the  Army  was  such  an  example;  it 
also  had  the  side  effect  of  quickly  Ameri- 
canizing the  immigrants  who  served. 

Providing  school  for  immigrant  children 
during  an  immigrant  family's  first  five  years 
in  the  U.S.  costs  slightly  less  than  $859  for 
the  average  native  family,  because  inmii- 
grants  tend  to  come  before  they  have  chil- 
dren or  while  the  children  are  still  young. 
After  that,  school  expenditures  for  immi- 
grant families  are  higher  than  for  native 
families,  rising  from  $1,068  to  $1,237  during 
the  next  15  years.  (The  difference  is  not 
that  immigrants  have  many  children,  but 
that  the  average  native  family  is  older  with 
fewer  children  still  in  school.) 

When  public  retirement  programs  are  in- 
cluded—such as  Social  Security,  Medicare, 
and  Medicaid— immigrant  families  on  aver- 
age are  seen  to  receive  much  less  in  welfare 
payments  and  services  than  do  average 
native  families.  Immigrants  in  fact  lessen 
the  Social  Security  burden  upon  native 
workers  by  contributing  to  the  fund  while 
not  drawing  from  it.  And  if  there  is  any 
single  factor  that  cramps  government  eco- 
nomic policies  right  now,  it  is  payments 
through  Social  Security,  other  pension 
plans,  and  other  assistance  to  the  elderly. 

Immigrants  typically  arrive  young  and 
strong.  Native  U.S.  families  received  in  1975 
on  average  $735  for  Social  Security,  $167  for 
Medicare  and  $20  for  Medicaid,  a  total  of 
$922.  Immigrant  families  received  a  total  of 
$92  during  the  first  five  years  in  the  U.S., 
$227  in  the  second  five  years,  $435  in  the 


third  five  years,  and  $520  the  fourth  and 
fifth  five-year  periods.  The  difference  in 
favor  of  natives  is  large.  Immigrants  there- 
by benefit  natives. 

But  what  about  Social  Security  when  im- 
migrants reach  retirement  age?  The  answer 
depends  not  on  entitlements  or  legal  obliga- 
tions, but  on  the  flow  of  real  resources  from 
workers  to  retirees.  In  this  way,  the  children 
of  retired  immigrants  support  their  parents 
with  their  taxes,  as  in  the  case  of  natives. 
Hence  the  immigrant  retirees  do  not  in- 
crease the  burden  on  natives. 

In  summing  the  figures  for  all  the  trans- 
fers and  services,  the  average  Immigrant 
family  is  found  to  receive  $1,404  in  welfare 
.services  in  years  1  to  5,  $1,941  in  years  6  to 
10,  $2,247  in  years  11  to  15,  and  $2,279  in 
years  16  to  25.  Native  families  overall  aver- 
age the  same.  $2,279  considerably  more  than 
the  immigrants  receive  during  their  early 
years  in  the  U.S.  Figures  for  these  early 
years  are  more  relevant  because  in  making 
rational  for  these  early  years  are  more  rele- 
vant because  in  making  rational  policy  deci- 
sions the  distant  future  is  weighted  less 
heavily  than  the  near  future. 

MYTH  NO.  2:  ILLEGALS  MAKE  ESPECIALLY  HEAVY 
USE  OF  WELFARE  SERVICES 

Contrary  to  common  belief,  illegal  immi- 
grants from  Mexico  and  elsewhere  receive 
little  in  welfare  services  because  of  their  il- 
legal status.  Labor  researchers  David  North 
and  Marion  Houston  of  the  New  Trans  Cen- 
tury Foundation  found  the  following  pro- 
portions of  illegals  using  services:  Free  med- 
ical, 5  percent;  unemployment  insurance,  4 
percent;  food  stamps,  1  percent;  welfare 
payments,  1  percent;  child  schooling,  4  per- 
cent.2  Practically  no  illegals  receive  the 
costliest  service  of  all— Social  Security.  But 
77  percent  of  illegal  workers  paid  Social  Se- 
curity taxes,  and  73  percent  had  federal 
income  tax  withheld.  Several  other  studies 
using  a  variety  of  research  methods  reveal 
similar  results.  The  low  use  of  social  ser\'ices 
is  largely  because  the  illegals  are  afraid  of 
being  apprehended.  And  among  the  illegal 
Mexicans,  more  than  80  percent  are  male, 
half  are  single  (most  of  the  married  men 
leave  their  wives  and  children  in  Mexico), 
and  most  are  youthful  (less  10  percent  of 
the  workers  are  over  35)  and  need  few  serv- 
ices. 

MYTH  NO.  3:  IMMIGRANTS  PAY  LESS  THAN  THEIR 
SHARE  OF  TAXES 

If  immigrants  paid  relatively  little  in 
taxes,  it  could  be  argued  that  they  still 
burden  natives,  even  with  fewer  welfare 
services  for  immigrants  than  for  natives. 
While  there  is  no  direct  information  on 
taxes  paid,  data  on  family  earnings  allow  a 
reliable  estimate. 

Within  three  to  five  years  after  entry,  im- 
migrant family  earnings  reach  and  pass 
those  of  the  average  native  family,  because 
of  the  variance  in  age  composition  of  native 
and  immigrant  families.  The  average  native 
family  paid  $3,008  in  taxes  in  1975.  In  com- 
parison, immigrant  families  here  10  years 
paid  $3,359,  those  here  11  to  15  years  paid 
$3,564,  and  those  here  16  to  25  years  paid 
$3,592.  Such  substantial  differences  benefit 
natives. 

Assuming  20  percent  of  taxes  finance  ac- 
tivities that  are  little  affected  by  population 
size  (for  example,  maintaining  the  armed 
forces  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty),  the  data 
on  services  used  and  taxes  paid,  taken  to- 
gether, show  substantial  differences  that 
benefit  natives;  an  average  of  $1,354  yearly 
for  years  1  to  5.  and  $1,329,  $1,535  and 
$1,353  for  years  6  to  10,  11  to  15.  and  16  to 
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25  respectively.  These  are  the  amounts  by 
which  each  additional  immigrant  family  en- 
riches U.S.  public  coffers.  Evaluating  the 
future  stream  of  differences  as  one  would  a 
dam  or  harbor,  the  present  value  of  an  im- 
migrant family  discounted  at  3  percent  (in- 
flation adjusted)  was  $20,600  in  1975  dollars, 
almost  two  years  average  earnings  for  a 
native  family:  at  6  percent  the  present  value 
is  $15,800.  and  $12,400  at  9  percent. 

MYTH  NO.  4  IMMIGRANTS  CAUSE  NATIVES  TO 
LOSE  JOBS 

The  most  politically  powerful  argument 
against  admitting  immigrants  has  been  that 
they  take  jobs  held  by  natives  and  thereby 
increase  native  unemployment.  The  logic  is 
simple:  If  the  number  of  jobs  is  fixed,  and 
immigrants  occupy  some  jot>s.  then  there 
are  fewer  jobs  available  for  natives. 

In  the  immediated  present,  the  demand 
for  any  particular  sort  of  worker  is  indeed 
inflexible.  And.  therefore,  additional  immi- 
grants in  a  given  occupation,  in  theory, 
must  have  some  negative  impact  on  wages 
and/or  employment  among  people  in  that 
occupation.  For  example,  the  large  recent 
influx  of  foreign  physicians  means  addition- 
al competition  for  U.S.  physicians.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  U.S.  physicians 
will  earn  less  because  of  immigrant  physi- 
cians. Such  negative  effects  upon  particular 
occupations  could  be  avoided  only  if  inuni- 
grants  were  to  come  into  all  occupations  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  those  occupations. 
Workers  whose  occupations  immigrants 
enter  disproportionately  can  therefore  be 
expected  to  complain. 

Theory  says  that  there  must  be  some  un- 
employment in  some  sectors.  But  theory 
does  not  say  whether  the  effect  will  be  huge 
or  trivial.  For  this,  empirical  research  is 
needed.  The  effect  is  difficult  to  measure, 
because  natives  move  away  from  areas  with 
high  unemployment  to  areas  where  it  is 
lower,  and  immigrants  move  there,  too. 
thereby  obscuring  the  impact  of  in\migra- 
tion.  Nevertheless,  if  immigranu  were  to 
cause  large  amounts  of  unemployment  in 
particular  industries,  the  phenomenon 
would  surely  be  noticeable.  Yet  no  empirical 
study  has  found  such  unemployment  in  no- 
ticeable amounts. 

Even  in  the  few  sectors,  such  as  the  res- 
taurant and  hotel  industries,  where  immi- 
grants concentrate,  there  tends  not  to  be  a 
deleterious  effect  on  natives  l>ecause  natives 
do  not  want  these  jobs.  Evidence  comes 
from  experiments  conducted  by  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  together 
with  San  Diego  County.  In  one  case.  2.154  il- 
legal aliens  were  removed  from  jobs,  and  the 
California  State  Human  Resources  Agency 
tried  without  success  to  fill  the  jobs  with 
U.S.  citizens.  The  County  of  San  Diego 
Human  Resources  Agency  reported: 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  were: 
(1)  most  employers  paid  less  than  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate.  (2>  the  job  categories  were 
not  appealing  to  the  local  resident  la  matter 
of  prestige),  and  (3)  applicants  were  discour- 
aged by  not  only  the  low  wages  but  also  the 
difficulty  of  some  jobs,  and  the  long  hours 
demanded  by  the  employers. '= 

Research  also  does  not  show  across-the- 
board  unemployment  caused  by  immigrants, 
either  in  the  U.S.  as  a  whole  or  in  particular 
areas  of  relatively  high  immigration.  Here- 
tofore such  studies  have  been  rather  casual 
Therefore,  research  assistant  Stephen 
Moore  and  the  author  recently  mounted  a 
systematic  attempt  to  detect  whether  such 
immigrant-caused  unemployment  exists  in 
significant  amount.  Still  no  such  effect  is 
observable.  It  seems  fair  to  conclude  there- 


fore that,  while  in  theory  Immigration 
ought  to  produce  some  unemployment  in 
the  short  run,  the  amount  is  in  fact  negligi- 
ble. And  In  the  long  run.  when  there  is  not 
even  a  theoretical  reason  to  believe  that  im- 
migration causes  unemployment,  there  is  no 
reason  at  all  to  think  that  It  does. 

One  reason  that  umemployment  Is  not 
caused  is  that  potential  immigrants  have 
considerable  awareness  of  labor-market  con- 
ditions In  the  U.S.  and  tend  not  to  come  if 
there  is  little  demand  for  their  skills.  Also, 
immigrants  tend  to  l>e  varied  in  their  skills 
and  therefore  do  not  have  a  disproportion- 
ate impact  on  a  few  industries.  At  the  same 
time— this  point  Is  crucial,  but  too  little  un- 
derstood—immigrants increase  demand  for 
labor  across  the  range  of  occupations,  be- 
cause immigrants  consume  goods  as  well  as 
produce  them 

Another  reason,  tnen,  for  the  absence  of 
unemployment  caused  by  immigrants  is  that 
they  not  only  take  jobs,  they  make  jobs.  Im 
migrants  not  only  create  new  jol)s  Indirectly 
with  their  spending,  they  create  new  jobs  di- 
rectly with  new  businesses,  which  they  are 
more  likely  than  natives  to  start.  A  Canadi- 
an government  survey,  which  should  be 
similar  to  U.S.  experience,  finds  that  almost 
five  percent  of  the  2.037  immigranu  sur 
veyed  had  started  their  own  businesses 
within  the  first  three  years  in  Canada.  Not 
only  did  they  employ  themselves,  they  em- 
ployed others,  •creating"  a  total  of  606  jobs. 
Expressed  as  a  proportion  of  the  2.037  total 
immigrants,  roughly  30  percent  as  many 
jobs  were  created  from  scratch  as  total  jobs 
were  held  by  immigrants.  Furthermore, 
these  numbers  rose  rapidly  after  the  three- 
year  study  period;  after  one  year  there  were 
71  self-employed  immigrants  creating  264 
jobs,  compared  with  the  91  and  606  respec- 
tively after  three  years. 

The  businesses  immigrants  start  are  small 
at  first,  but  small  businesses  are  the  most 
important  source  of  new  jobs,  according  to  a 
recent  MIT  study. 

Historically,  migrants  have  tended  to 
enter  in  good  times  and  leave  during  bad. 
thus  buffering  unemployment  for  citizens, 
another  positive  effect  of  immigrants  upon 
the  labor  market.  Furthermore,  a  much 
lower  proportion  of  immigrants  work  for 
government  than  do  natives  (perhaps  8  per- 
cent compared  to  16  percent).  This  indicates 
a  relatively  low  burden  on  the  government 
to  help  supply  jobs  even  after  they  have 
been  in  the  U.S.  many  years.  This  should 
have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  overall  native 
chances  for  employment.  It  also  benefits  na- 
tives because  a  disproportionately  small 
number  of  immigrants  are  making  use  of 
public  productive  capital. 

MYTH  NO.  S:  IMMIGRANTS  PUSH  WAGES  WAY 
DOWN 

The  impact  of  immigration  Is  likely  to  be 
greater  on  wages  than  on  unemployment 
rates,  because  potential  immigrants  with 
skills  that  are  in  low  demand  choose  not  to 
migrate,  and  those  with  saleable  skills  gravi- 
tate to  industries  where  there  are  jobs.  This 
will  have  some  downward  pressure  on 
wages.  For  example.  Immigrant  physicians 
are  more  likely  to  reduce  a  native  physi- 
cian's yearly  income  than  to  throw  him  or 
her  out  of  work. 

Economists  Barton  Smith  and  Robert 
Newman  of  the  University  of  Houston 
found  that  adjusted  wages  arc  just  8  per- 
cent lower  in  the  Texas  border  cities.' 
where  the  proportion  of  Mexicans  Is  rela- 
tively high,  compared  to  Texas  cities  away 
from  the  border  where  the  proportion  of 
Mexicans   is   much    lower,    a   considerably 


smaller  difference  than  they  had  expected 
to  find.  Much  of  the  apparent  difference  is 
accounted  for  by  a  lower  cost  of  living  In  the 
l>order  cities. 
myth    no.    6:    immigrants    are    "hitddled 

masses"— uneducated.      unskilled.      and 

"tired" 

The  belief  that  Immigrants  arrive  now.  as 
they  did  in  the  past,  with  little  or  no  educa- 
tion, few  marketable  skills,  and  In  a  general- 
ly tired  and  depressed  condition  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful,  least  accurate,  and  most 
persevering  myths  about  immigration.  This 
description  is  found  in  many  books  and  arti- 
cles including  Oscar  Handlin's  famous,  The 
Uprooted.' 

The  central  fact  about  immigrants  now,  as 
throughout  U.S.  history  and  in  almost  all 
places  at  almost  all  times,  is  that  immi- 
grants are  just  entering  into  the  prime  of 
work  life.  This  Is  the  very  best  time  to  make 
a  maximum  contribution  in  all  ways  to  the 
country  receiving  them.  In  contrast,  the 
U.S.  resident  population  is  rapidly  aging. 
But  the  immigrants  are  concentrated  In 
their  twenties  and  thirties,  when  they  are 
flexible  about  job  and  geographical  loca- 
tion, and  therefore  contribute  importantly 
to  the  constant  adjustment  of  the  economy 
to  changing  conditions.  They  are  of  the  age 
of  greatest  physical  and  mental  vigor.  And 
in  this  age  bracket  they  contribute  heavily 
to  old-age  support  while  requiring  relatively 
little  welfare  service  from  the  public  coffers. 
See  Table  1  for  the  age  distributions  of  the 
U.S.  public  at  large  of  and  recent  immi- 
grants. 

TABLE  1  -DISTRIBUTIONS  BY  AGE  OF  LEGAL  IMMIGRANTS 
AND  US  POPULATION 
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Even  more  surprising  is  that  immigrants 
on  average  have  as  much  education  as  do 
natives.  Contemporary  cohorts  of  immi- 
grants include  somewhat  larger  proportions 
of  persons  of  low  skill  and  low  education 
than  does  the  native  labor  force,  but  they 
contain  a  much  larger  proportion  of  those 
of  high  skill  and  high  education— physi- 
cians, engineers,  scientific  researchers,  and 
the  liki— than  does  the  native  population. 
And  recent  research  by  economist  P.  J.  Hill 
of  Montana  State  University  and  others 
shows  that  even  before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury cohorts  of  Immigrants  compared  favor- 
ably with  the  native  populations  with  re- 
spect to  education  and  skill. '^  This  makes 
sense.  A  person  with  little  education  and 
skill  is  not  necessarily  stupid,  and  under- 
stands that  life  without  saleable  human 
capital  is  particularly  tough  in  a  new  and 
strange  environment,  and  therefore  that  it 
is  wiser  to  stay  at  home.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  sensible  for  a  person  with  a  good 
amount  of  saleable  human  capital  to  take 
the  chance  and  immigrate,  because  such  a 
person  has  a  good  chance  to  Improve  his  or 
her  lot  by  moving  to  a  new  and  richer  coun- 
try. 
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Along  with  youth  and  skill,  immigrants 
tend  to  bring  an  unusually  high  degree  of 
.self-reliance,  initiative,  and  innovative  flair. 
Again,  it  makes  sense  that  it  is  such  people, 
rather  than  the  dull  and  frightened,  who 
have  the  courage  and  the  belief  in  them- 
selves necessary  to  the  commitment  to  the 
awesome  change  that  International  migra- 
tion represents. 

MYTH  NO.  7:  IMMIGRANTS  INCREASE  PRESSURE 
UPON  RESOURCES  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Still  another  unfounded  charge  is  that  im- 
migrants create  a  squeeze  in  natural  re- 
sources for  natives.  For  example.  Zero  Pop- 
ulation Growth's  honorary  president,  Paul 
R.  Ehrlich.  talks  about  the  effect  of  addi- 
tional people  on  the  'perilously  shrinking 
water  supply  in  this  country.  And  our  food 
supply.  Think  of  the  competition  they'll 
cause  for  housing  and  jobs."  The  basis  is  the 
assertion  that  "The  United  States  in  less 
than  50  years  will  be  more  crowded,  more 
polluted,  more  ecologically  unstable,  more 
prone  to  political  unrest,  more  burdened 
with  social  stress,  and  far.  far  more  precari- 
ous than  we  can  possibly  imagine."' 

These  predictions  are  without  foundation. 
The  water  and  food  supplies  consumed  in 
the  U.S.  have  been  improving  in  past  dec- 
ades by  every  reasonable  measure  of  quanti- 
ty and  purity,  though  this  appears  to  De 
little  known.  The  air.  moreover,  is  becoming 
less  polluted,  according  to  the  official  Pol- 
lutant Standard  Index  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency."  And 
over  the  long  run.  natural  resources  are  be- 
coming less  scarce  rather  than  more  scarce, 
as  indicated  by  the  fundamental  economic 
measure  of  cost. 

But  not  all  such  propositions  about  the  ef- 
fects of  immigrants  upon  resources  can  be 
rebutted  so  easily.  For  example,  consider 
this  statement  in  a  1981-1982  article  called 
"Immigration  and  the  American  Con- 
science" by  The  Environmental  Fund:  "Had 
the  United  States  stabilized  its  population 
in  1970,  we  could  have  the  same  level  of 
energy  consumption  and  standard  of  living 
as  we  do  today  without  any  Iranian  oil  or  a 
single  nuclear  power  plant."  The  statement 
probably  is  true.  But  even  more  probably, 
and  much  more  important,  the  statement 
also  is  terribly  misleading. 

One  important  flaw  in  the  statement  is 
that  the  eleven  years  it  encompasses  is 
much  too  short  a  time  for  the  most  impor- 
tant effects  of  population  change  to  have 
their  effects.  Babies  take  a  quarter  century 
to  mature  into  producers  of  goods  and  ideas: 
even  immigrants  may  require  several  years 
to  reach  their  full  productivity. 

It  takes  even  longer  for  a  crucial  historical 
cycle  to  take  place:  (a)  an  immigrant  swelled 
population  leads  to  greater  use  of  natural 
resources;  (b)  prices  of  raw  materials  then 
rise;  (c)  the  price  rise  and  the  resultant  fear 
about  scarcity  impel  individuals  to  seek  new 
sources  of  raw  materials,  new  production 
technologies,  and  new  substitutes  for  the  re- 
source, and  (d)  eventually  the  price  of  the 
service  provided  by  the  resource  in  ques- 
tion—for example,  the  price  of  energy 
whether  produced  from  wood.  coal,  oil,  or 
nuclear  power— falls  lower  than  it  was 
before  the  temporary  scarcity  began.  This 
process  takes  time  and  is  quite  indirect.  Yet 
it  has  been  the  mainspring  of  economic  ad- 
vance for  5,000  years.  It  is.  however,  ob- 
scured by  the  above  quotation,  which  makes 
it  seem  as  if  the  main  effect  of  the  addition- 
al people  is  bad.  In  fact,  after  a  relatively 
short  time,  the  main  effect  is  that  people 
are  better  off  than  if  the  whole  cycle  begin- 
ning with  more  people  had  not  taken  place. 


A  stationary  population  in  the  long  run 
would  have  a  lower  economic  level  than  a 
growing  population.  Imagine  the  results  100 
or  500  years  later,  or  today,  of  stabilizing 
world  population  in  1000  B.C.,  1  A.D..  1000 
A.D..  1750  A.D..  or  1900  A.D.  A  key  charac- 
teristic of  a  high  level  of  economic  civiliza- 
tion is  that  it  contains  the  capacity  to  re- 
solve newly  arising  problems  more  quickly 
than  did  lower  economic  civilization.  For  ex- 
ample, the  incidence  of  famine  has  declined 
sharply  in  the  past  century  because  of 
modem  roads  and  other  transportation  sys- 
tems. Food  scarcity  as  a  result  of  rapid  pop- 
ulation growth  took  much  longer  to  remedy 
in  1300  A.D.  or  1600  A.D.  than  now.  because 
of  today's  systematic  ways  of  finding  and 
applying  new  knowledge  that  will  meliorate 
the  scarcity. 

Much  of  The  Ultimate  Resource  shows 
that  natural  resources  (including  energy) 
are,  with  passing  decades,  less  rather  than 
more  of  a  constraint  to  U.S.  and  world 
growth.  To  cite  such  "limits"  in  discu.ssions 
of  national  policy  is  unsound  geology  and  bi- 
ology, incorrect  history,  and  terrible  eco- 
nomics. The  progressive  improvement  that 
has  occurred  in  the  world"s  resource  avail- 
ability would  not  have  taken  place  if  popu- 
lation density  had  remained  at  the  lower 
levels  of  earlier  centuries  and  millennia. 

MYTH  NO.  8:  IMMIGRANTS  CAUSE  DIMINISHING 
RETURNS 

The  heart  of  the  Malthusian  objection  to 
immigration  is  "capital  dilution."  This 
means  that  because  of  the  theory  of  "dimin- 
ishing returns""  output  per  worker  will  fall. 
This  argument  is  so  marvelously  simple, 
direct,  and  common-sensical  that  it  has 
great  seductive  power,  especially  to  academ- 
ics. The  Malthusian  notion  therefore  is  grist 
for  any  family  newspaper.  The  arguments 
that  demonstrate  the  inapplicability  of  Mal- 
thusian capital  dilution  in  the  context  of 
immigration  are  relatively  complex  and  in- 
direct. As  a  consequence,  editors  who  fear 
that  such  arguments  will  tax  the  attention 
and  thought  of  their  readers  and  listeners 
protect  their  audiences  from  such  a  terrible 
fate.  And  the  field  is  therefore  left  to 
simple— though  incorrect— Malthusianism. 

Nowadays  the  most  important  capital  is 
human  capital— education  and  the  skills 
that  adults  own  and  carry  with  them— 
rather  than  the  ""capitalist""  supplying  all 
the  capital.  Still,  there  is  some  harm  to  na- 
tives caused  by  the  presence  of  more  work- 
ers but  the  same  capital. 

If  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  were 
like  the  government  sector— where  workers" 
pay  is  assumed  equal  to  the  full  value  of 
what  they  produce,  with  nothing  left  for 
the  owTier  of  the  capital— then  capital  dilu- 
tion would  indeed  lower  average  native 
income.  But  in  the  private  sector,  additional 
workers  imply  higher  earnings  for  owners 
about  equal  to  the  loss  of  earnings  by  other 
workers.  This  trade-off  leaves  overall  native 
per  capita  income  roughly  unchanged. 

Yet  ""workers"  suffer  as  ""capitalists"  gain. 
That  is.  to  the  extent  that  the  classes  are 
separate,  there  is  a  transfer  from  workers" 
pockets  to  owners'  pockets.  But  in  fact 
much  of  America's  private  capital  is  owned 
directly  by  ""workers"  through  pension 
funds  and  by  way  of  the  taxes  paid  on  inter- 
est and  dividends.  Hence  the  loss  to  the 
"worker"  class  is  unclear. 

As  to  special  groups  of  workers,  especially 
low-income  earners,  the  negative  effect  is 
probably  less  than  commonly  thought  and 
may  be  nonexistent.  Because  legal  immi- 
grants arrive  with  considerable  education 
and  skills  and  enter  a  wide  variety  of  occu- 


pations, they  hurt  no  occupation  or  income 
level  much,  even  in  the  short  run.  (And  to 
repeat,  in  the  long  run.  occupations  on  aver- 
age benefit  from  additional  jobs  created  by 
the  purchases  made  by  immigrants  to  about 
the  same  extent  that  immigrants  take  exist- 
ing jobs  within  the  occupations.  In  short, 
iminigrants  make  jobs  as  well  as  take  jobs.) 
Regarding  the  public  capital  used  by  im- 
migrants, there  should  be  concern  about  the 
additional  capital  outlays  needed  to  equip 
immigrants— the  extra  schoolrooms,  hospi- 
tal beds,  firehouses.  and  the  like.  Not  rele- 
vant is  the  use  of  public  goods  not  affecting 
natives'  use  or  pocketbooks— looking  at  the 
■Washington  Monument  or  riding  on  a  light- 
ly used  interstate  highway.  And  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  the  U.S.  is  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  with  respect  to  capital  expenditures: 
The  debt  service  on  past  public  borrowings 
covers  much  of  the  outlay  on  new  capital. 
Therefore,  through  their  taxes,  immigrants 
pay  Tent"  on  public  facilities.  This  is  an  im- 
portant additional  reason  why  Malthusian 
capital  dilution  is  not  a  crucial  problem. 

MYTH  NO.  9:  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  FLOODED  BY 
MEXICAN  ILLEGALS 

The  number  of  aliens  illegally  residing 
and  working  in  the  United  States  is  an  issue 
that  enters  into  the  discussion  of  immigra- 
tion in  many  ways.  It  is  the  main  focus  of 
the  writings  of  those  who  oppose  immigra- 
■Jon.  and  it  is  used  to  generate  strong  feel- 
ings on  the  grounds  that  it  causes  a  break- 
down in  the  law  and  order  of  the  cbimtry 
and  corrupts  attitudes  toward  the  law.  The 
issue  also  is  used  to  suggest  that  the  United 
States  is  rendered  vulnerable  to  invasion  or 
other  unnamed  dangers  because  it  has  "lost 
control  of  its  borders."  The  Federation  for 
American  Immigration  Reform  (FAIR)  and 
The  Environmental  Fund  (TEF).  the  two  or- 
ganizations most  active  in  fighting  against 
immigration,  dwell  upon  the  word  "control." 
This  plays  upon  a  fear  of  chaos  and  social 
breakdown.  And  the  supposed  large-scale 
loss  of  jobs  by  natives  due  to  illegals  is  a 
major  objection  to  immigration  generally, 
including  that  by  labor  unions. 

Are  such  arguments  justified  by  the  data? 
Clearly  not.  The  evidence  for  the  largest 
and  most  frightening  estimates  of  illegals  is 
flimsy  or  nonexistent.  In  general  there  is  a 
strong  negative  relationship  between  the 
quality  of  the  research  and  the  size  of  the 
estimate. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice frightened  many  with  its  1970s  estimates 
that  there  were  4  to  12  million  illegals  in 
the  U.S.  But  a  study  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  staff  at  the  request  of  the  Select 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy  •  noted  that  this  estimate  was  based 
on  nothing  more  than  an  impression  derived 
from  the  data  on  the  number  of  apprehen- 
sions of  Illegals  either  crossing  the  border  or 
on  the  job.  The  INS  gave  no  evidence  in 
support  of  its  estimate.  And  apprehension 
records  are  obviously  a  fallacious  basis  for 
any  such  estimate.  For  example,  the  same 
person  might  be  apprehended  several  times 
during  a  single  week. 

Later  the  INS  shifted  its  estimate  to  8.2 
million  persons,  as  of  mid- 1975,  deriving  the 
figure  from  a  Lesko  Associates  study  it  com- 
missioned.'" The  basis  for  the  estimate  was 
the  "Delphi  technique."  This  technique 
may  be  appropriate  for  such  tasks  as  fore- 
casting technological  developments.  But  it  is 
an  absolutely  unreliable  and  inappropriate 
estimation  method  for  a  subject  such  as  the 
number  of  illegals  in  the  U.S.  Even  Lesko 
called  the  estimate  "'not  analytically  defen- 
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sible. " ' '  Yet  for  a  long  time  these  figures 
were  the  basis  for  much  of  the  political 
debate  on  the  subject. 

The  INS  then  offered  an  estimate  of  6 
million  illegals  as  of  1975.  This  was  derived 
by  asking  INS  District  Directors  to  estimate 
the  number  of  illegals  residing  in  their  dis- 
tricts. According  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  description: 

"The  district  officers  were  asked  to  pro- 
vide, in  addition  to  estimates  of  illegals  for 
their  districts,  a  description  of  the  method- 
ology used  to  generate  the  estimates.  None 
gave  specific  procedures.  Rather,  all  but  one 
referred  to  the  experience'  of  officials  as 
the  basis  for  the  estimate;  the  other  claimed 
no  scientific'  basis  at  all  for  his  estimate. 
Thus,  the  overall  estimate  may  l>e  charac- 
terized as  synthetic  speculation'."  '^ 

Ingenious  statisticans  have  recently  tack- 
led the  problem  in  a  variety  of  interesting 
ways,  including  analysis  of  alien  deaths  in 
the  United  States. '^  changes  in  Mexico's 
population.'*  comparisons  of  data  (such  as 
Social  Security  and  income  tax  records)  m 
which  illegal  aliens  are  fairly  sure  to  be 
counted."  analysis  of  changes  in  the  Mexi- 
can-origm  population  reported  by  the  Cur- 
rent Population  Sur\ey.'*  and  surveys  of 
persons  returning  to  Mexico,  and  of  Mexi- 
can families,  concerning  their  migration  his- 
tories. ' ' 

The  harvest  of  findings  from  this  body  of 
work  is  as  follows: 

(1)  The  careful  survey  of  these  and  other 
studies  by  Siegal  et  al.  concludes  that  "The 
total  numlier  of  illegal  residents  in  the 
United  States  for  some  recent  year,  such  as 
1978.  is  almost  certainly  below  6.0  million, 
and  may  be  sut>stantially  less,  possibly  only 
3.5  to  5.0  million ."'" 

(2i  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  ille- 
gals are  not  Mexican.  "The  available  evi- 
dence indicates  that  the  size  of  the  Mexican 
population  living  illegally  in  the  United 
States  is  smaller  than  popular  estimates 
suggest.  The  Mexican  component  of  the  ille- 
gally resident  population  is  almost  certainly 
less  than  3.0  million,  and  may  t>e  sutistan- 
tially  less,  possibly  only  1.5  to  2.5  million." 

(3)  Of  the  Mexicans  illegally  in  the  United 
States  at  any  given  time,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion are  here  for  a  matter  of  months  and 
then  return  voluntarily.  The  gross  move- 
ment into  the  United  States  of  Mexican  ille- 
gals is  considerable,  as  is  reflected  in  the 
large  numbers  of  apprehensions  made  by 
INS.  but  this  immigration'  is  largely  offset 
by  a  considerable  movement  in  the  opposite 
direction.  .  .  .  Apparently  most  of  the  Mexi- 
can nationals  who  enter  the  United  States 
illegally  in  any  years  return  to 
Mexico.  ...••'» 

(4)  Korns'  study  of  illegal-alien  employ- 
ment even  suggests  that  there  has  l)een  no 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  illegals  since 
an  expansion  that  occurred  between  1964 
and  1969.  The  Census  Bureau's  Associate 
Director  for  Demographic  Fields.  George  E. 
Hall,  commented  that  To  date,  the  Census 
Bureau  has  not  been  able  to  detect  explo- 
sive growth  in  the  illegal  population  in  any 
of  its  data  collection  systems."  ■"'  It  is  tie- 
cause  most  immigrants  who  enter  illegally 
leave  when  their  jobs  end  or  when  they 
have  earned  what  they  came  to  earn,  usual- 
ly after  a  half-year  or  less,  that  there  can  be 
a  constant  inflow  and  yet  little  or  no  in- 
crease in  the  total  numl)er  of  immigrant 
residents. 

(5)  In  contrast  to  the  Mexicans,  the  non- 
Mexican  illegals— who  typically  either  over 


stay  their  visa  periods  or  enter  with  fraudu- 
lent documents,  rather  than  by  crossing  the 
Ixjrder  clandestinely  without  documents- 
are  much  less  likely  to  return  to  the  home 
countries.  "Hence.  non-Mexican  illegal  im- 
migration may  add  to  the  permanent  resi- 
dent population  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
the  Mexican  migration  flows."  conclude 
Siegel  et  al..  on  the  basis  of  the  studies  sur- 
veyed. This  last  point  suggests  that  expen- 
sive efforts  to  reduce  clandestine  border 
crossing  may  t>e  a  waste. 

CONCLUSIOII 

Just  at>out  all  the  individual  economic  ob- 
jections to  immigrants  are  without  factual 
foundation.  No  mention  has  been  made, 
moreover,  of  the  l)enefits  from  immigration. 
And  there  are  very  large  benefits.  Improved 
productivity,  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
production  volume  that  flows  from  immi- 
grant purchasing  power  as  well  as  from  the 
additional  supply  of  ingenious  inventive 
minds  that  immigrants  bring,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  such  benefits.  It  quickly 
dominates  all  the  short-run  costs. 

Exactly  how  beneficial  immigrants  are  to 
the  U.S.  s6ciety  and  economy  may  he  debat- 
ed. What  is  certain,  however,  is  that  many 
of  the  alleged  costs  of  immigrants  are 
simply  unfounded,  hollow  myths. 
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1981.  p.  8.9 


RULES   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON 
AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION. 

AND  FORESTRY 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  para- 
graph 2  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  requires  that  each 
committee  of  the  Senate  publish  its 
rules  not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
year. 

Therefore.  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry.  The 
rules  are  as  follows: 

Rules  or  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

1.  Regular  meetings  shall  l>e  held  on  the 
first  and  third  Wednesday  of  each  month 
when  Congress  is  in  session. 

2.  Voting  by  proxy  authorized  In  writing 
for  specific  bills  or  subjects  shall  be  allowed 
whenever  a  majority  of  the  committee  is  ac- 
tually present. 

3.  To  assure  the  equitable  assignment  of 
members  to  sul)committees.  no  member  of 
the  committee  will  receive  assignment  to  a 
second  subcommittee  until,  in  order  of  se- 
niority, all  members  of  the  committee  have 
chosen  assignments  to  one  sulKonunittee. 
and  no  member  shall  receive  assignment  to 
a  third  subcommittee  until,  in  order  of  se- 
niority, all  members  have  chosen  assign- 
ments to  two  subcommittees. 

4.  Six  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  committee 
business;  Provided.  That  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  sworn  testimony,  a  quorum  of  the 
committee  and  each  sut)committee  thereof 
shall  consist  of  one  member.' 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President, 
next  week,  during  our  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day   recess,    Lithuanians    throughout 


'  For  further  restrictions  with  respect  to  proxies 
and  quorums  in  the  reporting  of  measures  and  rec- 
ommendations, see  rule  XXVI.  paragraph  7.  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
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the  world,  including  832,000  in  this 
country,  will  pause  to  mark  the  66th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day.  As  has  been  my  custom  in 
the  past,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  this  anniversary  and  the 
Lithuanian  people's  ongoing  struggle 
for  independence. 

It  was  on  February  16,  1918,  that 
Lithuanian  patriots  established  a  Lith- 
uanian Republic  guaranteeing,  among 
other  rights,  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  assembly,  and  freedom  of  reli- 
gion. This  brave  and  inspiring  experi- 
ment came  to  a  tragic  end  some  22 
years  later,  when  Soviet  Russia  an- 
nexed Lithuania  by  force,  together 
with  her  Baltic  sister  states  of  Latvia 
and  Elstonia. 

Freedom  quickly  was  extinguished  in 
the  area.  Lithuanians  were  deported  to 
Soviet  slave  labor  camps.  A  policy  of 
Russification  sought— and  still  seeks— 
to  stamp  out  the  Lithuanian  language 
and  ethnic  heritage.  Lithuanians  suf- 
fered—and still  suffer— in  Soviet  pris- 
ons for  their  efforts  to  keep  alive  their 
national  traditions. 

Still,  against  great  odds  and  with  in- 
spiring valor,  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  retained  their  spirit  of  independ- 
ence. Their  unshakable  belief  in  free- 
dom has  enabled  them  to  endure  Com- 
munist oppression  and  to  continue  the 
struggle  to  break  free  from  Soviet 
rule. 

To  its  credit,  the  United  States  has 
never  recognized  the  Soviet  annex- 
ation of  Lithuania.  Nor  will  Lithuani- 
an Americans  rest  until  their  brethren 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are  no  longer 
slaughtered,  Reported,  exiled,  impris- 
oned, or  committed  to  psychiatric  in- 
stitutions by  their  oppressors. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  has  been 
enriched  by  the  values  brought  here 
by  those  of  Lithuanian  descent.  My 
own  hometown  of  Omaha  has  been 
particularly  fortunate  to  have  an 
active  Lithuanian  American  communi- 
ty contributing  to  its  economy,  its  in- 
stitutions and  its  culture.  I  wish  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  members  of  the 
Omaha  Lithuanian  American  commu- 
nity at  this  time. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  as  Lithuani- 
ans around  the  country  prepare  for 
next  week's  observance,  I  want  to  join 
in  expressing  support  for  the  3.2  mil- 
lion Lithuanians  still  living  under 
Soviet  domination.  We  must  send  a 
clear  signal  that  we  have  not  aban- 
doned these  brave  patriots.  We  must 
help  keep  alive  the  spirit  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Lithuanian  nation.  We 
must  continue  to  champion  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  independence  for  the 
Lithuanian  people.* 


age,  a  cultural  style  that  has  influ- 
enced all  of  the  world— Pirandello.  Pi- 
randello is  now  an  international  force 
in  the  theater. 

Luigi  Pirandello  developed  a  very 
novel  way  to  present  drama.  As  a  play- 
wright he  was  so  exceptional  that  he 
won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  in 
1934.  He  has  been  recognized  as  the 
most  seminal  dramatist  of  our  time. 
His  style  is  accessible  to  all  cultures. 

Each  year,  the  Centro  Nazionale  di 
Studi  Pirandelliana  sponsors  an  inter- 
national conference  on  some  of  the 
many  aspects  of  Pirandello's  work. 
The  Pirandello  Society  of  America 
also  honors  this  Nobel  winner.  In  fact, 
scholars  and  theater  companies  are  at- 
tracted from  around  the  world,  espe- 
cially to  study  and  analyze  such  semi- 
nal works  as  "Six  Characters  in 
Search  of  an  Author." 

Mr.  President,  the  great  work  of 
Luigi  Pirandello  should  never  be  for- 
gotten. Therefore,  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  show  our  recognition  of  this 
man  today  and  in  the  days  to  come.« 


Representative  Conable  is  a  fiscal  conserv- 
ative and  enemy  of  big  government  who  op- 
poses middle-class  raids  on  the  Treasury  like 
tax-exempt  housing  bonds  and  fat  subsidies 
for  dairy  farmers.  But  he  is  a  pramatist.  Un- 
derstanding the  great  value  of  social  insur- 
ance, he  helped  draft  the  legislative  compro- 
mise last  year  that  restored  the  solvency  of 
Social  Security. 

Barber  Conable  has  represented  Roches- 
ter for  20  years.  In -that  time,  says  Charles 
Rangel.  the  Manhattan  Democrat,  he  has 
been  "one  of  the  hardest-working,  most  re- 
spected, most  articulate  people  around."  Mr. 
Conable  has  announced  that  he  will  not  run 
again  this  year.  It  will  be  a  loss  not  only  for 
'nis  constituents  but  for  us  all.* 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  LUIGI 
PIRANDELLO 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  recognition  of  a  unique  herit- 


THE  CONABLE  CONSCIENCE 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
the  news  that  Barber  Conable  will  be 
retiring  from  Congress  was  sad  news 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  both 
sides  of  Capitol  Hill.  For  20  years 
Rochester  has  benefited  from  Barber 
Conable's  diligence,  concern,  ability, 
and  honor.  Indeed,  so  have  we  all.  The 
Congress  will  be  a  lesser  body  without 
him,  and  the  knowledge  hurts.  I  shall 
miss  Barber  Conable. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times.  It  is 
entitled  "The  Conable  Conscience" 
and  pays  able  tribute  to  this  fine  New 
Yorker.  I  ask  that,  this  editorial— per- 
haps I  should  say  tribute— be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  tribute  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  8.  1984] 
The  Conable  Conscience 

He  wrote  the  big  "10-5-3"  investment  tax 
incentive  bill  for  corporations  in  1981  and. 
as  ranking  Republican  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  skillfully  guided  it 
through  the  House.  But  that  didn't  mean  he 
was  a  patsy  for  the  wealthy.  Barber  Conable 
vigorously  opposes  tax  deductions  for  execu- 
tive fringes  like  country  club  memberships 
and  personal  chauffeurs. 

As  a  Republican  and  an  incumbent,  he  has 
always  stood  to  gain  from  an  electoral 
system  that  heavily  depends  on  campaign  fi- 
nancing from  special  interests.  But  since 
1967,  when  he  joined  Ways  and  Means. 
Barber  Conable  has  refused  to  accept  cam- 
paign contributions  of  more  than  $50. 

He  vociferously  defends  the  idea  that 
members  of  Congress  should  be  able  to  earn 
enough  to  live  in  comfort.  But  he  abhors 
the  idea  of  raising  his  own  salary  and  has 
consistently  voted  against  Congressional 
pay  raises. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 337  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  have 
an  item  that  I  believe  has  been  cleared 
on  the  other  side.  I  inquire  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  if  he  has  any  objection 
to  placing  on  the  calendar  a  resolution 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr. 

MURKOWSKI). 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  I  just  identi- 
fied be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  H.R.  1557  TO  BE 
PLACED  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
request  that  appears  to  be  cleared  on 
both  sides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R. 
1557,  for  the  relief  of  William  D. 
Benoni.  be  held  at  the  desk  pending 
further  consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  will  not 
object— I  am  aware  that  a  Member  of 
the  other  body,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  is  very  interested  in  this 
matter.  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
smooth  out  the  path  for  passage  of 
this  measure  if  the  majority  leader 
would  prefer  to  put  it  on  the  calendar, 
and  it  would  appear  on  the  calendar 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  That  would  indeed  help,  espe- 
cially since  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to 
go  out  tomorrow  instead  of  Friday. 

What  that  means  is  that  if  it  did  not 
go  on  the  calendar  today,  we  could  not 
deal  with  it  tomorrow,  under  the  prac- 
tice established  recently  that  we  do 
not  take  up  matters  that  are  not  print- 
ed on  the  calendar. 

I  appreciate  the  suggestion,  and  I 
am  sure  the  colleague  in  the  House  ap- 
preciates it  as  well. 
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Mr.  President,  in  response  to  the 
suggestion  by  the  minority  leader.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  1557 
be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  EL 
SALVADOR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  message  at  the 
desk  from  the  House  on  H.R.  4656.  Am 
I  correct  in  that  understanding? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  proceed  with  first  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  sH.R  4656>  to  continue  in  effect  the 
current  certification  requiremeni.s  with  re- 
spect to  El  Salvador  until  the  Congress 
enact.s  new  legislation  providing  conditions 
for  United  States  military  assistance  to  El 
Salvador  or  until  the  er.d  of  fiscal  year  1984. 
whiche\;'r  occurs  first. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  aware  of  what  I  am  at- 
tempting to  do  here  and  is  prepared.  1 
am  sure,  as  I  would  be,  to  object  to  the 
next  request. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
second  reading  ol  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
object  to  further  proceedings  on  the 
bill  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Second  reading  will  occur  the  next 
legislative  day. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  for  advising  me  in  advance  that 
he  intended  to  proce«^d  under  the  pro 
visions  of  rule  XIV  toward  placing  this 
bill  on  the  calendar,  which  he  has  a- 
perfect  right  to  do.  The  procedure  we 
have  just  gone  through  is  the  accepted 
and  standard  procedure  which  will  ul- 
timately lead  to  the  placement  of  this 
bill  on  the  calendar. 


PROGRAM 


Mr  BAKER  Mr.  President,  there 
are  other  things  we  can  do.  but  I  am 
prepared  to  postpone  them  until  the 
morning,  if  the  minority  leader  has  no 
immediate  need  for  action  on  any  of 
the  several  items  in  our  folder  for 
action  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  only  remaining  item.  then,  is  to 
set  a  time  for  the  Senate  to  convene 
tomorrow  and,  if  possible,  to  set  a  time 
for  the  vote  on  cloture. 

I  hope  we  could  come  in,  say,  at  11 
a.m.  I  am  not  making  this  request  at 
this  time  but  merely  prescribing  it.  We 
would  come  in  at  11  a.m..  or  earlier,  if 
that  seems  desirable. 

There  would  be  time  for  the  two 
leaders,  which  would  consume  20  min- 
utes, and  a  brief  time  for  the  transac- 


tion of  routine  morning  business.  At 
11:30  a.m..  we  would  resume  consider- 
ation of  this  bill. 

At  1:30  p.m.,  the  vote  on  cloture 
would  begin,  and  we  would  waive  the 
mandatory  quorum  under  the  provi- 
sions of  rule  XXII. 

As  to  the  vote,  the  order  provides  for 
15  minutes,  but  I  would  be  willing  to 
predict  that  it  would  be  30  minutes, 
and  we  estimate  that  we  would  be  fin- 
ished about  2  p.m..  with  the  vote  on 
cloture. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  if  cloture  is  in- 
voked—and I  hope  it  will  be— then  it 
will  not  be  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
proceed  further  with  that  measure 
until  we  have  returned  from  the  Lin- 
coln Day  period. 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
asked  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  it  would  be  possible  to  delay 
the  beginning  of  that  vote  until,  say.  2 
p.m..  and  have  a  30-minute  time  limit 
on  the  roUcall.  But  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  after  exploring  and 
inquiUng  on  his  side,  is  not  able  to  do 
that.  I  say  that  for  the  Record. 

Having  said  that,  would  it  be  possi- 
ble for  the  majority  leader  to  consider 
coming  in  at  11:30  a.m..  and  perhaps 
cutting  the  time  for  the  two  leaders  to 
1  minute  each?  And  can  he  come  in  at 
that  time  and  .still  work  out  his  sched- 
ule so  thai  he  can  reach  a  vote  at  the 
time  he  desires'* 

The  reason  I  make  this  request  is 
the  Appropriation  Subcommittee  is 
meeting  tomorrow  at  10  a.m..  and  I  un- 
derstand it  will  involve  some  matters 
in  which  I  iiavc  an  interest.  I  wish  to 
be  able  to  attend  that  meeting. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  should  be 
able  to  attend  that. 

I  The  only  thing  that  is  left  that 
would  be  intcrferred  with  would  be 
that  folder  of  routine  business  that  I 
had  thought  we  might  do  during 
leader  time,  but  we  can  do  that  after 
the  vote  tomorrow.  I  do  not  have  any 
problem  with  that. 

We  could  come  in  at  11:30  a.m..  and 
be  on  the  bill  at  not  later  than  11:35 
a.m..  and  then  we  will  have  until  1:30 
p.m..  and  waive  the  quorum,  with  the 
full  expectation  that  the  vote  will  be 
over  by  2  p.m. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  So  the  vote 
would  start  at  1:30  p.m.? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  majority 
leader  be  willing  at  this  time,  and  I 
have  not  approached  the  majority 
leader  on  this  request,  to  stretch  that 
vote  to  30  minutes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  By  consent? 

Mr.  BAKER.  By  consent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  1  i:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  President,  then  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  today  it  stand  in 
recess  until  11:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  REDUCING  LEADERSHIP  TIME  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow  and  tomorrow  only  the  time 
under  the  standing  order  assigned  to 
the  two  leaders  be  reduced  to  1  minute 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RESUMPTION  OF  UNFINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS AND  TIME  FOR  VOTE  TO  OCCUR  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  tfiat 
time,  the  Senate  resume  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business  and  that  at 
1:30  p.m.  the  vote  occur  on  cloture 
pursuant  to  the  motion  heretofore 
filed  and  that  the  mandatory  quorum 
required  by  rule  XXII  in  preparation 
for  the  vote  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  THAT  THE  VOTE  AT  i:30  P.M.  TOMORROW 
BE  30  MINUTES  IN  DURATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  rollcall  vote  on  this  roll- 
call  only  be  30  minutes,  to  begin  at 
1:30  p.m.  and  to  end  at  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
all  Senators  and  I  especially  thank  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


RECESS  TO  11:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  covers  the  situation  for  today.  I. 
therefore,  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  just  entered,  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  11:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:49  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday,  February  9.  1984, 
at  11:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations   received    by 
the  Senate  February  8.  1984: 

Department  of  Education 
Maureen  E.  Corcoran,  of  California,  to  be 
general  counsel.  Department  of  Education, 
vice  Daniel  Oliver,  resigned,  to  which  posi- 
tion she  wa-s  appointed  during  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
Rear    Adm.    Paul    A.    Yost.    U.S.    Coast 
Guard,  to  be  commander.  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
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Atlantic  area  with  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving,  and 

Rear  Adm.  John  D.  Costello.  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  commander.  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Pacific  area  with  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 


William  P.  Kozlovsky 
Richard  P.  Cueroni 


Robert  S.  Lucas 
Kenneth  G.  Wiman 


Edwin  J.  Godfrey 


In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  brigadier  generals  of 
the  Marine  Corps  for  promotion  to  the  per- 
manent grade  of  major  general,  pursuant  to 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  624: 


John  I.  Hudson 
William  G.  Carson. 

Jr. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

J.  J.  Simmons  III.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing December  31,  1985,  vice  J.  J.  Simmons 
III,  resigned. 
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The  House  met  at  3  p.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Make  us  aware,  O  God,  of  the  futil- 
ity of  trying  to  confine  Your  love  to 
our  pleasure  and  convenience.  May  we 
see,  as  did  the  Psalmist,  that.  "It  is 
good  to  give  thanks  to  the  Lord,  to 
sing  praises  to  Thy  name,  O  Most 
High:  to  declare  Thy  steadfast  love  in 
the  morning,  and  Thy  faithfulness  by 
night  •  •  •."  Grant  that  we  may 
always  be  open  to  Your  Majesty  that 
towers  above  our  understanding.  May 
our  spirits  be  listening  to  Your  ever 
new  and  forgiving  spirit  that  we  will 
be  inspired  to  be  more  loving  and  gra- 
cious in  our  daily  lives.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1.  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  365,  nays 
23,  answered  "present"  12,  not  voting 
33,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  20] 
YEAS— 365 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TXi 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bart  let  t 

Bateman 


Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuler 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonier 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 


Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  <CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 


dinger 

Coals 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conle 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL> 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  ( OK  > 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschm 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harrison 

Harlnelt 


Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutlo 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Koller 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levilas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Manin(NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCoUum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McGralh 
McHugh 
McKeman 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Mica 
Michel 
idt  Mikulski 
Mineta 
Moakley 
Molinari 


MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

M(x>rhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murlha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Palman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Rate  h  ford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

RU.S.SO 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 


Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 


Chappie 

Clay 

Coughlin 

Dickinson 

Durbin 

Emerson 

Evans  (lA) 

Gejdenson 


Tauke 

Tauziii 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehursl 

NAYS-23 

Goodling 
Harkin 
Hawkins 
Jacobs 
Lewis  (FD 
Miller  (OH) 
Mitchell 
Penny 


Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Roberts 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Solomon 

Walker 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 


ANSWERED    PRESENT'-IZ 


Carr 

Lipinski 

Schaefer 

Daniel 

Martinez 

Sikorski 

Dymally 

McCandless 

Simon 

Edgar 

Oberstar 

Volkmer 

NOT  VOTING- 

-33 

Applegate 

Forsythe 

Miller  (CA) 

Berman 

Hance 

Minish 

Bonker 

Hansen  (ID) 

Ridge 

Bryant 

Heftel 

Savage 

Conable 

Hillis 

St  Germain 

Corcoran 

Kazen 

Stark 

Crockett 

Kostmayer 

Thomas  (CA) 

Daschle 

Lehman  (CA) 

Towns 

Early 

Long (LA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Florio 

Markey 

Wax  man 

Ford  (MI) 

McCain 

Williams  (MT) 

D  1520 

Mr.  SIKORSKI  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "present." 

Ms.  FERRARO  changed  her  vote 
from  •present"  to  "yea. " 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested; 

S.  1763.  An  act  to  reform  procedures  for 
collateral  review  of  criminal  judgments,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1764.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  to  limit 
the  application  of  the  exclusionary  rule. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  of 
Calendar  Wednesday.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  committees. 

The  Clerk  called  the  committees. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedinss,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE 
FROM  FEBRUARY  9,  1984,  TO 
FEBRUARY  21.  1984,  AND  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  SENATE 
FROM  FEBRUARY  9,  1984.  OR 
FEBRUARY  10.  1984.  TO  FEBRU- 
ARY 20,  1984 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  privileged  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  255)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows; 

H.  Con.  Res.  255 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday.  February  9. 
1984.  it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  me- 
ridian on  Tuesday,  February  21.  1984,  and 
that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  on  Thurs- 
day. February  9.  1984.  or  on  Friday.  Febru- 
ary 10.  1984.  pursuant  to  a  motion  made  by 
the  majority  leader  in  accordance  with  this 
resolution,  it  stand  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  Monday.  February  20. 
1984. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY).  The  question  is  on  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  268,  nays 
137,  not  voting  28,  as  follows; 


[Roll  No.  21] 

YEAS-268 

Ackerman 

Byron 

Edwards  (CA) 

Addabbo 

Carney 

Erdreich 

Akaka 

Carr 

Erlenbom 

Albosta 

Chandler 

Evans  (ID 

Alexander 

Chappell 

Fascell 

Andrews  (TX) 

Cheney 

Fazio 

Annunzio 

Clarke 

Feighan 

Anthony 

Clay 

Ferraro 

Applegate 

Coelho 

Fiedler 

Aspin 

Coleman  (TX) 

Fish 

AuCoin 

Collins 

Flippo 

Barnard 

Conte 

Florio 

Barnes 

Conyers 

Foglietta 

Bateman 

Cooper 

Foley 

Bates 

Coyne 

Ford  (MI) 

Bedell 

Crockett 

Ford(TN) 

Beilenson 

Daniel 

Fowler 

Bevill 

Darden 

Frank 

Biaggi 

Dellums 

Franklin 

Bliley 

.  Derrick 

Prenzel 

Boehlert 

Dickinson 

Frost 

Boggs 

Dicks 

Fuqua 

Boland 

Dingell 

Garcia 

Boner 

Dixon 

Gaydos 

Bonior 

Donnelly 

Gejdenson 

Bonker 

Dorgan 

Gephardt 

Borski 

Dowdy 

Gibbons 

Boucher 

Downey 

Glickman 

Boxer 

Duncan 

Gonzalez 

Breaux 

Durbin 

Gore 

Britt 

Dwyer 

Guarini 

Brooks 

Dymally 

Gunderson 

Brown  (CA) 

Dyson 

Hall  (IN) 

Broyhill 

Eckart 

Hall  (OH) 

Bryant 

Edgar 

Hamilton 

Burton  (CA) 

Edwards  (AD 

Hammerschmidt 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Leath 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Lipinski 

Long  (MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 


Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Archer 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bilirakis 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Carper 

Chappie 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D'Amours 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Fields 

Gekas 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 


Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Packard 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

r»ickle 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reid 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

NAYS-137 

Gregg 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FD 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martinez 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McEwen 


Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (lA) 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


McKernan 

McKinney 

Mikulski 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Neal 

Nielson 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith  (FL) 


Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Denny 
Smith.  Rol)ert 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 


Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Synar 

Tauke 

Vucanovich 

Walker 


Weber 
Whittaker 
Wise 
Wolf 

Young  (AK) 
Young  (PL) 


NOT  VOTING— 28 


Berman 

Bosco 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

E^arly 

Evans  (lA) 

Forsythe 

Goodling 


Gray 

Hance 

Heftel 

Hillis 

Kazen 

Kostmayer 

Lehman  (CA) 

Long (LA) 

Markey 

McCain 


Minish 

Nelson 

Savage 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Towns 

Vander  Jagt 

WiUiams(MT) 


D  1540 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  and  Mr.  AN- 
DREWS of  North  Carolina  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

•  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, had  I  voted  on  rollcall  No.  21,  I 
would  have  voted  "no."» 


REDEPLOYMENT  OF  MARINES  IS 
CORRECT  DECISION 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  decision  yesterday  to  re- 
deploy the  U.S.  marines  from  their 
ground  positions  in  Lebanon  was  a  cor- 
rect decision,  but  I  lament  the  fact 
that  this  decision  came  263  deaths  too 
late. 

As  I  have  stated  numerous  times 
over  the  past  year,  these  men  should 
never  have  been  placed  in  this  position 
in  the  first  place.  Marines  are  fighting 
men,  and  militarily  it  was  a  poor  deci- 
sion to  give  them  this  mission  impossi- 
ble. It  is  high  time  the  President  re- 
sponded to  the  growing  demands  of 
the  American  people  to  remove  our 
troops  from  danger  in  Lebanon. 

I  am  glad  that  the  President  has 
made  this  decision  now,  instead  of 
waiting  for  a  complete  breakdown  of 
order  in  Lebanon  and  another  disaster. 


IT'S  NOT  FUNNY,  MR. 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  COELHO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Congress- 
woman  Katie  Hall  held  a  luncheon 
for  her  in  Gary.  Ind. 
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The  honored  guest  of  that  luncheon 
was  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the 
words  of  the  benediction  given  by  Rev. 
Charles  Doyle.  His  remarks  deserve  re- 
peating. They  deserve  to  be  heard  by 
every  citizen  concerned  about  the 
course  of  national  policy-making. 

Father  Doyle  began  by  referring  to 
that  odd  moment  in  last  months  state 
of  the  Union  address  when  President 
Regan  interrupted  his  prepared  re- 
marks to  ask  "Did  I  say  something 
funny?" 

Father  Doyle  did  not  think  so.  He 
gave  us  his  own  personal  answer  to  the 
President's  question. 

"It  wasn't  funny."  he  said; 

To  the  laidofl  steelworker.  It  wasn't 
funny  to  the  ADC  mother  trying  to  make  it 
on  $196  a  month:  not  funny  to  the  unem- 
ployed father  whose  food  stamps  have  been 
cut  back:  not  funny  to  the  third-grader  who 
doesn't  have  a  workbook:  nor  to  the  parents 
of  the  Marines  in  Lebanon:  not  to  the  rest 
of  us  who  sit  in  the  shadow  of  the  nuclear 
bomb. 

He  ended  his  remarks  with  a  person- 
al tribute  to  the  Speaker,  a  tribute 
that  my  colleagues  would  be  glad  to 
second.  "With  a  little  help  from  you.  " 
Father  Doyle  told  the  Speaker; 

We.  the  people,  will  bring  a  smile  to  their 
faces  through  the  courage  and  conviction  of 
our  friend  Katie  Hall  who  uses  you  as  the 
model  of  their  concern  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. Guide  them.  Strengthen  them.  Help 
them  feel  your  caring  presence,  and  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just  one  word  to 
add  to  those  of  Father  Doyle.  Amen. 


BUDGET  FAKERY 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  several  of  our  Republican  col- 
leagues started  the  practice  of  making 
personal  attacks  on  those  Democratic 
Members  who  were  so  bold  as  to  speak 
out  against  the  disastrous  economic 
policies  of  the  Reagan  administration, 
particularly  the  deficit  built  into  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  for 
fiscal  year  1985. 

In  an  understandable  effort  to  divert 
attention  from  the  President's  embar- 
rassing policies,  the  attackers  referred 
to  what  they  described  as  18  key 
amendments  to  last  year's  appropria- 
tion and  authorization  bills.  They  im- 
plied that  votes  on  these  amendments 
were  a  kind  of  litmus  test  as  to  the 
bona  fides  of  the  Members  criticizing 
the  President's  deficits. 

It  seemed  strange  to  me  that  the  at- 
tackers made  no  effort  to  identify 
these  so-called  key  amendments. 
When  I  finally  obtained  the  list  from 
the  minority  staff.  I  could  see  why. 
Some  of  the  amendments  were  quite 
Insignificant  from  a  budget  stand- 
point. Others  are  simply  egregious  ex- 
amples of  legislative   games   playing. 


with  no  practical  budgetary  effect,  or 
with  effects  quite  different  from  those 
claimed. 

For  example,  rollcall  No.  217  in  the 
last  session  was  on  a  motion  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Pren- 
ZEL)  to  recommit  H.R.  1183  with  in- 
structions. The  instructions  would 
have  directed  Congress  simply  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $12  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  Since  there  was  no  specifi- 
cation as  to  where  the  cuts  were  to  be 
made  or  in  what  amounts,  the  actual 
effect  would  have  been  zero,  as  its  pro- 
ponents surely  knew. 

Another  example:  Rollcall  No.  315 
was  on  a  motion  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke)  to  recommit 
with  an  amendment  to  reduce  funding 
for  health  care  for  the  handicapped. 
The  amendment  would  have  reduced 
the  authorization  from  $1.87  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1984  and  $1.54  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1985  to  $900  million  for 
each  year,  a  total  saving  of  $1.61  bil- 
lion in  2  years.  However,  the  minority 
lists  this  as  a  savings  of  $4  billion.  It 
almost  looks  as  though  this  arithmetic 
were  done  by  the  same  people  who 
wrote  the  President's  budget. 

Rollcall  No.  386  was  on  an  amend- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Florio)  to  substitute  pre- 
ferred stock  for  Amtrak's  $800  million 
debt.  Since  Amtrak  is  wholly  owned  by 
the  United  States,  defeat  of  the 
amendment  did  not  represent  any  sav- 
ings at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  subtracting  the  fake 
savings  from  these  18  amendments, 
the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  they 
might  have  produced  savings  of  $4.72 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1984.  While  this  is 
a  substantial  sum.  it  amounts  to  less 
than  2.5  percent  of  the  $194  billion 
deficit  projected  for  this  fiscal  year. 

By  way  of  comparison,  last  year  I 
voted  for  amendments  which  would 
have  produced  savings  of  $13.76  billion 
and  increased  revenues  of  $2.68  billion, 
for  a  total  of  $16.44  billion  in  deficit 
reduction.  In  addition.  I  voted  against 
appropriation  bills  totaling  $265.1  bil- 
lion, because  I  thought  they  repre- 
sented grossly  excessive  spending. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come  to  the 
fight  to  reduce  the  President's  deficit 
with  a  credible  record,  not  only  in  this 
Congress  but  in  earlier  ones.  I  am  sure 
the  same  is  true  of  other  Democratic 
colleagues  who  have  been  so  unfairly 
attacked  for  speaking  out  against  the 
continuation  of  President  Reagan's  fis- 
cally disastrous  course.  As  to  our  Re- 
publican critics,  I  would  only  say.  with 
apologies  to  one  of  their  own  who 
originated  the  phrase.  "In  their  hearts 
they  know  we  are  right." 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  did  the  right  thing  in 
putting  the  marines  back  on  the  ships. 
I  only  wish  he  had  done  it  sooner. 


POSITIONING  OF  MARINES 
MADE  NO  SENSE 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
White  House  has  finally  recognized 
that  we  cannot  stop  religious  warfare, 
ethnic  warfare,  and  class  warfare  by 
positioning  U.S.  marines  on  an  airport 
runway.  It  made  no  military  sense;  it 
made  no  diplomatic  sense. 

But  now  the  Pentagon  tells  us  that 
there  are  new  orders  for  our  Navy  to 
bomb  more  freely  than  ever  the 
Moslem  and  Druze  positions  in  and 
around  Beirut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  one  more  mili- 
tary move  until  someone  can  explain 
to  my  constituents  what  strategy  this 
serves.  Is  this  in  support  of  a  govern- 
ment that  has  already  collapsed?  Will 
this  create  more  American  prisoners  of 
war?  Will  it  heighten  the  danger  of 
our  diplomats  who  stay  behind  when 
the  troops  leave?  Do  we  have  goals 
that  are  so  clear  and  so  clearly  attain- 
able that  they  can  justify  killing  Leba- 
nese on  the  ground  and  risking  the 
lives  of  Americans  in  the  air? 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
anyone  in  the  Pentagon  or  the  Nation- 
al Security  Agency  or  in  the  White 
House  has  those  ariswers,  and  for  that 
reason,  I  continue  to  oppose  our  policy 
in  Lebanon. 


I  WISH  THE  PRESIDENT  HAD 
DONE  IT  SOONER 

(Mr.    MONTGOMERY    asked    and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 


D  1550 
BUDGET  DEFICITS 

(Mr.  KOLTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  4  weeks,  the  stock  market  has 
continually  gone  down.  Experts  claim 
that  the  proposed  $200  billion  deficit 
in  the  President's  1985  Federal  budget 
is  responsible  for  all  the  pessimism  on 
Wall  street.  The  people  of  my  district 
are  also  concerned  about  this  record- 
breaking  deficit.  The  current  biparti- 
san discussions  between  the  Congress 
and  the  White  House  are  attempting 
to  address  this  problem.  Something 
must  be  done. 

I  would  like  the  record  to  show  what 
I  have  been  hearing,  at  my  local  town 
meetings,  been  reading  in  letters  from 
constituents,  and  what  I  have  been 
told  by  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
must  also  say  that  I  agree  with  what 
the  people  I  represent  are  saying. 
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Considerable  savings  could  be  made 
by  cutting  waste  out  of  the  Defense 
budget  without  hurting  our  ability  to 
defend  the  Nation.  The  President  has 
proposed  a  $35  billion  increase  in  the 
Defense  budget  over  the  1984  budget 
to  total  $272  billion  in  defense  outlays 
for  1985.  Our  national  defense  prob- 
lems cannot  be  solved  by  throwing 
money  at  them.  Defense  procurement 
can  be  improved,  to  prevent  the  well- 
publicized  purchases  of  $100  dollar 
wrenches.  Questionable  weapons  pro- 
grams such  as  the  MX  missile  and  the 
rapid  deployment  force  can  be  elimi- 
nated or  delayed. 

Foreign  aid  does  not  make  much 
sense  to  the  people  of  my  district, 
where  unemployment  is  still  close  to 
15  percent.  The  President  is  proposing 
to  increase  foreign  aid  by  $4  billion  be- 
tween 1984  and  1985  to  bring  our  total 
foreign  aid  budget  to  $17.5  billion  in 
1985.  Most  of  this  increase  is  in  mili- 
tary aid,  and  some  of  that  goes  to 
countries  who  have  little  regard  for 
the  human  rights  of  their  citizen.s. 

Simplification  of  the  tax  system  is 
something  we  all  want.  The  President 
even  mentioned  it  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address.  In  many  ways,  our  cur- 
rent tax  system  is  already  simple,  as  it 
is  understood,  back  home.  Rich  people 
simply  do  not  pay  taxes.  Wealthy  cor- 
porations simply  do  not  pay  taxes.  The 
tax  burden  is  placed  simply  on  the 
backs  of  working  people.  I  urge  the  re- 
sponsible parties  to  simplify  our  tax 
system  in  a  way  which  reflects  a  basic 
fairness  which  eliminates  tnx  loop- 
holes used  by  those  who  are  the 
wealthiest  among  us. 

Budget  Director  David  Stockman 
told  a  congressional  panel  that  the 
country  was  like  a  company  in  the 
11th  hour  before  bankruptcy.  We 
cannot  borrow  to  pay  for  excessive  de- 
fense and  foreign  aid  spending.  We 
cannot  borrow  to  make  up  for  wealthy 
tax  avoiders.  We  cannot  borrow 
against  the  future  of  America. 


This  bill  closes  the  loopholes  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  which  now  permit 
debts  incurred,  as  the  result  of  an  act 
of  drunk  driving,  to  be  dischargeable 
in  bankruptcy. 

Our  legislation  not  only  would  deter 
drunk  driving  but  also  would  financial- 
ly protect  victims  of  the  drunk  driver. 

H.R.  2380  is  a  sound,  responsible 
commitment  to  America  and  I  ask  you 
to  join  me  in  supporting  it. 


speaking  of  "reconcentrating  our 
forces"  and  plans  to  "vigorously  accel- 
erate the  training,  equipping,  and  sup- 
port of  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces." 
His  arrogance  is  awesome.  When  will 
he  realize  that  we  caruiot  prop  up  a 
government  that  does  not  exist? 

We  must  bring  our  bombs,  our  boats, 
and  our  boys  home  immediately. 


THE  GOOD  NEWS  AND  THE  BAD 
NEWS  ON  LEBANON 

(Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  an- 
nouncement yesterday  regarding  Leba- 
non contains  good  news  and  bad  news. 
The  good  news  is  that  the  President 
has  finally  recognized  what  many  here 
in  this  body  and  across  this  country 
have  been  saying,  that  our  mission  in 
Lebanon  was  a  mistake,  that  there  was 
no  peace  to  keep,  and  that  our  marines 
could  not  be  successful  as  peacekeep- 
ers. It  is  news  that  comes  late  and  a 
decision  that  comes  late,  but  it  is  the 
right  decision. 

However,  the  bad  news  is  that  we 
still  seem  to  be  pursuing  a  mission 
without  policy,  a  mission  without  clear 
support  from  the  American  people. 
What  is  the  role  of  our  troops,  now  re- 
moved to  the  ships  offshoi*^?  And 
what  is  the  mission  of  that  armada? 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  questions 
that  ought  to  be  addressed  not  merely 
by  the  P»resident  but  by  this  Congress. 
I  hope  that  we  will  return  to  those 
questions  without  delay.  What  are  we 
doing  in  Lebanon?  And  where  are  we 
going? 


DRUNK  DRIVIN(j/BANKRUPTCY 

(Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy 
is  keenly  and  uniquely  felt.  Yet.  in  so 
many  ways,  duplicates  thousands.  Still 
another  American  family,  one  every  21 
minutes,  has  lost  a  loved  one  in  an  al- 
cohol-related automobile  collision. 

Drinking,  driving,  destruction. 

We  legislators  have  become  acutely 
aware  of  our  responsibility  to  treat 
this,  the  Nation's  No.  1  violent  crime, 
a  crime  that  annually  kills  more  than 
25,000  people:  injures  650,000  others, 
and  causes  at  least  $20  billion  in  prop- 
erty damage. 

One  effort  to  make  people  think 
twice  about  drinking  and  driving  is 
H.R.  2380  which  I  am  cosponsoring. 


ESCALA- 
REAGAN 


CONFRONTATION  AND 
TION  REMAINS  THE 
POLICY  ON  LEBANON 

(Mrs.  COLLINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
we  are  all  relieved  today  knowing  that 
our  marines  are  being  evacuated  from 
the  Beirut  airport.  But  we  cannot  fool 
ourselves  into  thinking  that  they  are 
safe  and  all  is  well. 

It  is  not.  If  there  is  any  pattern  to 
Ronald  Reagan's  so-called  foreign 
policy,  it  seems  to  be  a  preference  for 
confrontation  ir^stead  of  negotiation. 
As  Richard  Cohen,  in  his  excellent  ar- 
ticle in  today's  Washington  Post, 
pointed  out,  there  are  too  many  simi- 
laritie.s  between  Vietnam  and  Leba- 
non. 

While  we  are  expressing  the  need  to 
remove  our  troops.  Ronald  Reagan  ap- 
pears to  be  escalating  our  military  in- 
volvement. He  has  issued  a  statement 


INDUSTRY 
BILL'S  RE- 


AMERICAN  SHIPPING 
DEALT  A  BLOW  BY 
COMMITTAL 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. H.R.  2883  was  recommitted  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee,  which 
had  ordered  it  reported  30-10.  This  bill 
was  designated  as  private  legislation 
because  it  mentions  a  specific  operator 
and  specific  ships.  Yet,  those  of  us 
who  know  the  facts  recognize  that  the 
bill  would  have  benefited  more  than 
one  operator. 

It  would  have  doubled  our  Ameri- 
can-flag luxury  cruise  fleet: 

It  would  have  assured  $10  million  of 
work  for  American  ship  repair  yards  in 
the  first  year  alone:  and 

It  would  have  created  1.000  seagoing 
jobs  a  year  for  a  labor  force  that  is  en- 
during 50  percent  unemployment. 

Instead  of  these  significant  re.sults. 
let  me  tell  you  what  recommitting  thr 
bill  to  committee  will  do: 

With  only  two  exceptions,  all  those 
"Love  Boats "  you  will  see  or  hear 
about  will  be  foreign-flag  ships; 

With  only  two  exceptions.  Ameri- 
cans who  take  cruises  will  spend  their 
money  on  vessels  owned  by  foreign  na- 
tionals and  crewed  by  foreign  seamen; 
and 

With  only  two  exceptions,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  will  continue  to  be  denied 
tax  revenues  from  the  lucrative  crui.se 
industry. 

I  am  disheartened  that  we  begin  an- 
other year  no  closer  to  a  revitalized 
American  cruise  ship  industry— an  in- 
dustry that  has  been  dormant  for  dec- 
ades. I  am  frustrated  by  this  most 
recent  turn  of  events,  but  I  am  not 
giving  up  hope.  Things  cannot  get  any 
worse. 


LEGISLA- 
REAGAN 


DISABLED  WORKERS 
TION  OPPOSED  BY 
ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  SHANNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  Reagan  administration  has 
shown  its  utter  insensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  the  disabled. 

Yesterday,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  made  it  clear  to 
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the  Senate  Finance  Committee  again 
that  President  Reagan  opposes  the 
disability  legislation  now  pending  in 
Congress. 

The  disability  program  is  a  national 
tragedy. 

Since  March  1981.  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion disabled  workers  have  had  their 
lives  seriously  disrupted  by  the  ongo- 
ing reviews;  190,000  beneficiaries  have 
been  cut  from_^  the  rolls.  Another 
160.000  have  kept  their  benefits  only 
after  a  long  appeal;  120.000  cases  are 
currently  pending. 

All  of  us  have  heard  from  our  con- 
stituents about  the  terrible  cases  of  in- 
justice which  have  occurred. 

Half  of  the  States  have  stopped 
processing  cases,  either  on  their  own 
or  because  of  a  court  order— and  un- 
derstandably so.  They  know,  from 
firsthand  experience,  that  the  current 
rules  are  harsh  and  unfair,  and  that 
the  entire  disabled  population  will  be 
living  in  fear  and  uncertainty  until 
these  problems  are  addressed. 

Legislation  to  address  this  crisis  is 
now  waiting  to  go  to  the  House  floor. 
In  response,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  worked  to  defeat  this  bill,  and 
has  threatened  those  States  which 
have  refused  to  process  claims  until  re- 
forms are  made. 

The  Reagan  administration's  re- 
sponse is  a  disgrace,  and  I  would 
strongly  urge  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  work  for  prompt  action 
on  this  urgent  legislation. 


they  can  jump  astronomically  if  this 
legislation  is  not  enacted. 


THE  LESSONS  OF  LEBANON 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
have  we  learned  in  Lebanon? 

I  hope  we  have  learned  that  we 
should  be  more  careful  before  we  de- 
clare some  theater  of  war  is  central  to 
our  credibility  on  a  global  scale. 

We  should  learn  as  well  that  even 
the  power  of  a  great  nation  is  limited 
both  by  our  resources  and  our  ability 
to  influence  events.  And  we  should 
learn  that  our  power  can  be  dissipated 
when  we  direct  it  to  unattainable  ends 
or  apply  it  without  caution. 

n  1600 

A  great  power  must  use  its  power 
sparingly  and  effectively.  If  our  bitter 
and  tragic  experience  in  Lebanon  is  to 
have  any  value,  then  let  us  leave  that 
bloody  spot  with  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  real  world  and  the  real  role 
we  must  play  in  this  dangerous  world 
today. 


UPCOMING  CWIP  BILL  OF  PRIME 
IMPORTANCE  TO  CONSUMERS 

(Mr.  GEJDENSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  House  will  be  addressing  a 
bill  on  CWIP.  construction  work  in 
progress.  It  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant utility  issue  that  will  face  the 
Congress  in  this  year. 

If  the  present  FERC  regulations 
continue,  they  will  allow  major  utili- 
ties around  the  country  to  prebill  con- 
sumers for  facilities  that  are  not  yet 
producing  energy.  This  will  give  them 
a  free  ticket  into  the  pockets  of  every 
consumer  to  make  them  pay  for  utili- 
ties they  are  not  receiving.  Senior  citi- 
zens will  pay  for  nuclear  powerplants 
that  have  yet  to  produce  electricity 
and  may  never  do  so  in  their  lifetimes. 
It  will  stop  utilities  from  the  long  and 
established  practice  of  having  to  go  to 
the  free  marketplace  to  decide  wheth- 
er or  not  it  is  necessary  to  build  a  utili- 
ty facility,  and  we  will  no  longer  have 
that  constraint  on  building.  They  will 
build  more  plants  than  we  need,  and 
the  consumers  will  have  to  pay  for 
them  even  if  they  are  not  completed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate  today  will 
be  important  to  the  future  utility  bills 
of  our  consumers  in  our  districts,  and 


MANDELA  FREEDOM 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  CROCKETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday afternoon,  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  430.  the  Mandela  freedom 
resolution.  Joining  me,  as  bipartisan 
original  cosponsors,  were  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pepper),  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Fish),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach). 

This  resolution  calls  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  to  immedi- 
ately release  Nelson  and  Winnie  Man- 
dela, black  South  African  leaders  who 
have  been  held  in  detention  for  more 
tham  20  years  for  their  opposition  to 
South  Africa's  system  of  racial  apart- 
heid. 

Nelson  Mandela  and  his  wife. 
Winnie,  are  freedom  fighters  in  every 
sense  of  the  words.  They  have  labored 
long  and  hard,  with  considerable  per- 
sonal risk,  to  change  the  apartheid 
system  in  South  Africa  and  to  bring 
about  a  new  South  Africa  where  all  its 
citizens  will  be  treated  equally  under 
the  law  without  regard  to  race  or  reli- 
gion. Nelson  Mandela  has  been  impris- 
oned for  over  20  years  because  of  his 
leadership  in  the  African  National 
Congress  which  is  widely  regarded  as 
the  most  important  black  South  Afri- 
can political  organization.  Winnie 
Mandela,  the  'Sojourner  Truth"  of 
the  antiapartheid  movement,  has  been 
banned  in  her  own  country  for  over  20 


years  because  of  her  role  in  founding 
the  Black  Parents  Association. 

Nelson  and  Winnie  Mandela  have 
endured  serious  hardship  and  many 
sacrifices  as  champions  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  political 
change  in  South  Africa.  They  are  in 
the  great  tradition  of  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg of  Sweden  and  Lech  Walesa  of 
Poland's  Solidarity  labor  movement- 
symbols  of  man's  concern  for  his 
fellow  man  and  universally  accepted 
standards  of  justice  and  decency. 

A  dialog  must  be  initiated  between 
the  white  minority  and  black  majority 
in  South  Africa  if  violence  is  to  be 
avoided  and  peace  achieved  in  that 
troubled  country.  The  release  of  the 
Mandelas,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  process  of  national 
reconciliation  which  is  so  long  over- 
due. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  join  with  us 
in  support  of  the  Mandela  freedom 
resolution  and  to  demonstrate  their 
solidarity  with  the  aspirations  for  self- 
determination  of  the  oppressed  major- 
ity population  in  South  Africa.  As  we 
observe  Black  History  Month  this  Feb- 
ruary in  the  United  States,  let  us  take 
this  opportunity  to  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  principles  of  freedom  and 
democracy  the  world  over  and  our 
deep  concern  for  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  African  people. 


REDEPLOYMENT  OF  MARINES, 
THE  FIRST  STEP 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  President  for  his  actions 
of  yesterday  in  redeploying  the  ma- 
rines in  Lebanon.  I  am  grateful  for  his 
leadership. 

This  morning  I  sent  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  the  President.  In  the  letter  I 
reminded  the  President  that  the  next 
few  days  and  weeks  could  be  the  most 
dangerous  for  our  Lebanon  mission. 
After  all,  the  terrorists  do  not  want  us 
to  leave.  They  want  us  to  stay  so  that 
they  can  continue  to  shoot  sitting 
ducks. 

Therefore,  the  President  must  make 
sure  that  the  marines  are  removed  as 
quickly  as  their  safety  will  permit. 

Further,  the  President  should  real- 
ize that  the  marines  are  still  targets 
and  will  also  be  at  some  risk  onboard 
ship. 

Frankly,  the  marines  should  be 
brought  all  the  way  home  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Thanks  for  the  most  important  first 
step,  Mr.  President,  but  be  careful. 
Now  is  not  the  time  to  forget.  Now  we 
must  remember  that  terrorists  love 
ducks,  whether  sitting  or  floating. 
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DEFER  FUNDING  FOR  POTEN- 
TIALLY AWESOME  BIOLOGICAL 
WEAPONS  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  BEDELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Washington  Post  reported  that  a 
National  Institutes  of  Public  Health 
(NIH)  advisory  committee  has  ap- 
proved a  military  project  that  is  ap- 
parently intended  to  produce  a  vaccine 
against  dysentery.  While  such  a  pro- 
gram may  indeed  serve  to  save  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Third  World  chil- 
dren. I  believe  the  Congress  should 
pay  heed  to  former  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  Director  Paul 
Warnke's  advice  and  defer  any  fund- 
ing intended  for  this  program  until 
such  time  as  an  arms-control-impact 
statement  regarding  this  program  is 
submitted  to  Congress.  We  must  be  ab- 
solutely certain  that  in  approving 
funding  for  research  against  dysentery 
that  we  are  not  at  the  same  time  ap- 
proving funding  for  the  development 
of  a  potentially  awesome  biological 
weapons  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  amended  in  1975, 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act  requires  that  the  defense  pro- 
grams and  analysis  division  of  ACDA 
submit  an  arms-control-impact  state- 
ment to  Congress  for  any  budgetary 
proposal  that  involves  technology  with 
potential  military  applications.  In  this 
regard,  while  I  am  greatly  pleased  that 
NIH  is  seeking  actively  a  cure  to  one 
of  the  most  deadly  Third  World  dis- 
eases, I  remain  concerned  that  NIH  is 
doing  so  in  conjunction  with  the  De- 
fense Department  and,  fear  that  such 
experimentation  could  later  be  modi- 
fied and  used  for  the  development  of 
an  indigenous  U.S.  biological  warfare- 
fighting  capability.  For  this  reason,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  will  maintain 
the  spirit  of  the  law  and  request  that 
ACDA  complete  an  arms-control- 
impact  statement  with  respect  to  this 
project. 


FORMATION  OF  SPECIAL  AD 
HOC  COMMITTEE  TO  FREE 
MARTIN  FELDSTEIN 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
would  like  to  announce  the  formation 
of  the  Special  Ad  Hoc  Committee  To 
Free  Martin  Feldstein.  Tentative 
board  members  include  Paul  Volcker, 
David  Stockman,  Murray  Weiden- 
baum,  Rudy  Penner,  Herbert  Stein, 
Pete  Domenici,  and  Bob  Dole,  all  of 
whom  have  impeccable  conservative 
credentials  and  all  of  whom  have 
agreed  with  Martin  Feldstein  that 
urgent  action  is  needed  now  to  reduce 


the  enormous  Federal  deficits  which 
the  Reagan  administration  policies 
have  brought  the  Nation. 

Additional  members  of  the  steering 
committee  are  most  welcome. 


SPURIOUS  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
H.R.  555,  CONSTRUCTION 

WORK    IN    PROGRESS    POLICY 
ACT 

(Mr.  HARKIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
H.R.  555  will  be  on  the  floor;  this  is 
the  'CWIP"  bill.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  misinformation  floating  around 
that  somehow  this  is  going  to  totally 
ban  CWIP.  It  will  not. 

What  it  says  is  that  to  get  CWIP,  a 
utility  would  have  to  show  about  four 
things;  that  it  acquires  less  than  40 
percent  of  its  construction  funds  from 
electric  rate  revenues.  That  means 
that  it  has  a  substantial  construction 
project  and  the  project  is  the  least 
costly  way  to  meet  the  electric  needs 
of  its  consumers;  third,  that  the  com- 
pany has  to  pay  higher  than  average 
interest  rates  for  borrowed  money;  and 
fourth,  that  it  will  not  create  anticom- 
petitive effects  for  wholesale  consum- 
ers. 

I  especially  want  to  address  my  re- 
marks to  my  fellow  colleagues,  who 
like  I  do,  represent  very  rural  areas  in 
this  country.  There  is  a  reason  that 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association  is  in  support  of  this 
bill.  Those  of  us  who  represent  farm- 
ers and  small  towns  who  get  their 
power  from  the  REC's  will  be  put  in 
dire  consequences  if  H.R.  555  is  not 
passed  and  if,  in  fact,  we  have  to  live 
with  the  FERC  rule  of  last  year.  Be- 
cause of  the  unique  position  of  the 
REC's,  they  will  be  put  in  a  bind,  and 
if  the  FERC  rule  of  last  year  is  al- 
lowed to  stand,  the  rural  people  of  this 
country  are  going  to  pay  higher  and 
higher  electric  rates. 

So  I  ask  those  of  you  who  represent 
rural  areas,  please  take  a  close  look  at 
this  bill,  contact  your  local  REC's  and 
see  what  they  say  about  it. 


GIVE  THE  PRESIDENT  THE  LINE- 
ITEM  VETO 

(Mr.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  said  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  speech  that  we  must  bring 
down  the  deficit  to  insure  economic 
growth  in  this  country.  The  President 
asked  Congress  to  give  him  the  line- 
item  veto  power;  but  he  asked  for  it  by 
constitutional  amendment  and  we 
could  not  deliver  that  for  about  6 
years  or  so. 


Each  of  the  President's  budgets, 
over  the  past  3  years,  has  been  in 
excess  of  $180  billion  in  deficit;  so  I  be- 
lieve that  the  President  is  right.  We 
should  give  him  the  line-item  veto.  We 
should  do  it  today.  We  should  do  it 
now,  by  statute. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  will  do  any  good.  I 
am  not  sure  where  he  will  line-item; 
but  I  would  like  to  give  him  that  privi- 
lege immediately. 

Yesterday,  I  introduced  H.R.  4774, 
the  Line-Item  Veto  and  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1984,  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  co- 
sponsor  my  bill,  which  would  give  the 
President  immediate  power  to  elimi- 
nate or  reduce  spending  in  the  1984 
budget.  This  will  give  the  President 
the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  the 
American  people  that  he  is  willing  to 
cut  the  budget  deficit  this  year,  and 
not  wait  until  next  year  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

My  proposal,  H.R.  4774,  which 
grants  the  President  enhanced  rescis- 
sion authority  is  based  on  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  and  works  as  fol- 
lows: The  President  notifies  Congress 
of  his  intention  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
an  item  in  an  appropriations  bill.  Con- 
gress then  has  45  days  to  disapprove  of 
the  President's  decision  by  enacting 
legislation  to  the  contrary.  If  Congress 
fails  to  enact  legislation,  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  stands,  and  the  funds 
are  eliminated  or  reduced.  However,  if 
Congress  enacts  legislation  expressly 
disapproving  of  the  President  decision, 
the  President  will  still  have  the  oppor- 
tunity as  he  does  on  all  bills,  to  veto 
the  enactment.  Congress  may  then  act 
to  override  the  President's  veto  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution. 

One  important  note  before  I  con- 
clude. H.R.  4774,  is  only  effective  for  1 
year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
unless  Congress,  in  its  judgment,  acts 
otherwise  on  or  before  the  date  of  ex- 
piration. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  stress  the  fact 
that  this  bill  preserves  the  essential 
checks  and  balances  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment as  was  intended  by  the  fram- 
ers  of  our  Constitution.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues support  of  this  proposal  with 
the  hope  of  reducing  the  Federal  Defi- 
cit through  the  administration's  in- 
creased involvement  and  responsibility 
for  the  budget  process. 


n  1410 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  time,  I  would  hope  to  offer  a 
unanimous-consent  request  calling  for 
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consideration  of  an  amendment  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget.  The  Chair 
has  ruled  that  in  order  to  make  this 
request.  I  must  have  the  clearance  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaderships. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  by  the 
minority  leadership.  I  would  now  yield 
to  a  spokesman  from  the  majority 
leadership  for  appropriate  clearance. 

Strange,  there  is  not  a  word.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  hear  no  response.  That 
should  make  it  clear  to  the  American 
people  who  stands  in  the  way  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment:  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  this  House. 


MOVING  THE  MARINES 
OFFSHORE  OF  BEIRUT 

(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  decision  to  withdraw  U.S. 
marines  from  the  Beirut  area  to  ships 
stationed  offshore  and  to  deter  direct 
armed  intervention  by  Syria  in  the 
Beirut  area  through  naval  and  air  sup- 
port is  one  that  deserves  the  support 
of  Congress. 

The  mission  of  the  United  States  in 
Lebanon  has  been  twofold.  The  first 
mission  was  to  provide  a  presence  that 
would  permit  Israel  to  withdraw  its 
forces  to  their  present  defensible  posi- 
tion. That  mission  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

The  second  mission  was  to  deter  di- 
rected armed  intervention  by  Syria  in 
the  Beirut  area.  Because  such  inter- 
vention would  involve  Syria  moving 
heavy  equipment,  this  could  be  detect- 
ed and  deterred  through  naval  and  air 
support  without  subjecting  our  forces 
onshore  to  attrition  through  death  or 
injury. 


ATTITUDES  ON  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 

(Mr.  WORTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Samuel  Johnson  wrote  that  "events  of 
history  press  upon  the  mind  with  the 
weight  of  truth." 

I  find  it  incredible  that  Mr.  Neil  Kin- 
nock,  the  leader  of  Great  Britain's 
Labour  Party,  has  apparently  failed  to 
heed  Samuel  Johnson's  prudent  obser- 
vation. 

Mr.  Kinnock  today  begins  a  week  of 
meetings  with  Government  leaders  in 
our  country.  It  would  behoove  Ameri- 
ca's leaders  to  remind  him  of  British 
events  which  occurred  four  and  orie 
half  decades  ago. 

Reading  last  Sunday's  London 
Times.  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that,  in 
recent  days,  when  Mr.  Kinnock  met 
with  a  number  of  our  colleagues  visit- 
ing the  House  of  Commons,  he  was 


asked  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  California.  Bill  Lowery.  how,  if 
he  were  Prime  Minister,  he  would  re- 
spond if.  in  Congressman  Lowery's 
words,  "the  Soviets  lobbed  a  nuclear 
bomb  into  the  heart  of  London." 

According  to  the  London  Times  ac- 
count, Mr.  Kinnock  replied  he  would 
not  retaliate. 

The  article  further  says  that  Mr. 
Lowery  told  Mr.  Kinnock  if  the 
United  States  failed  to  retaliate  to  a 
Soviet  first  strike,  the  failure  would 
indicate  "a  total  lack  of  will  and  re- 
solve to  defend  ourselves." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  Mr.  Kinnock's  naive  attitude— if 
held  by  our  President  and  free  world 
partners  who  possess  nuclear  weap- 
ons—would tend  to  encourage  a  pre- 
emptive Soviet  attack. 

In  my  judgment,  such  a  posture  is 
dangerous  to  our  collective  efforts  to 
deter  nuclear  war  and  to  maintain 
peace  through  strength. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  leader  of 
the  British  Labour  Party  has  not  ben- 
efited from  the  tragic  lesson  taught 
the  late  British  Prime  Minister  Neville 
Chamberlain. 

How  can  Mr.  Kinnock  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  devastating  consequences  of 
Chamberlain's  appeasement? 

Has  Mr.  Kinnock  forgotten  Cham- 
berlain's acquiescence  to  Mussolini's 
conquest  of  Ethiopia? 

Has  Mr.  Kinnock  forgotten  that 
Chamberlain  signed  the  1938  Munich 
Pact  which  recognized  Hitler's  territo- 
rial claims  in  Czechoslovakia?  Can  Mr. 
Kinnock  forget  that  Chamberlain 
then  promised  "peace  in  our  time," 
only  to  find  his  nation  at  war  with  the 
Axis  Powers  1  year  later? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  inscription  on  the 
front  of  the  National  Archives  carries 
the  admonition  that  "Those  who  tend 
to  forget  history  are  doomed  to  repeat 
it." 

I  would  hope  Mr.  Kinnock  would 
consider  this  admonition. 

How.  we  must  ask  Mr.  Kinnock,  can 
he  ignore  events  of  history  which 
press  upon  the  mind  with  the  weight 
of  truth? 


To  tax  churches  may  raise  revenues, 
but  it  will  also  increase  spending  obli- 
gations with  little  net  advantage. 

The  ministers  with  whom  I  have 
talked  do  not  feel  that  the  present  law 
is  good  policy  and  I  agree  with  them.  I 
urge  this  Congress  to  listen  to  their 
voices. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  a 
fair  and  reasonable  alternative.  I  ask 
the  Members  to  review  and  support 
this  legislation. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  do  not  the  children  of 
this  Nation  deserve  prayer  as  much  as 
the  Congress? 


EXCLUSION  OF  CHURCHES  AND 
CHURCH  SCHOOLS  FROM 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  repeal  mandatory  inclu- 
sion of  churches  and  church  schools  in 
the  social  security  program. 

Our  country  has  a  tradition  of  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state.  This  is  a 
wise  principle  which  has  served  our 
Nation  well.  Government  regulation  of 
religious  organizations  should  be  kept 
to  an  absolute  minimum. 


VOLUNTARY  SCHOOL  PRAYER 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  SILJANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  had  hoped  to  offer  a  unani 
mous-consent  request  calling  for  con- 
sideration of  the  voluntary  school 
prayer  constitutional  amendment.  The 
Chair  has  ruled  that  in  order  to  make 
this  request  I  must  have  the  clearance 
of  the  majority  and  the  minority  lead- 
erships. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  by  the 
minority  leadership.  I  would  now  yield 
to  a  spokesman  from  the  majority 
leadership  for  appropriate  clearance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hear  no  response. 
That  should  make  it  very  clear  to  all 
of  the  American  people  listening,  who 
desire,  as  the  slogan  says  above  the 
Speaker's  head.  "In  God  We  Trust," 
that  our  young  people  in  our  schools 
have  the  opportunity  to  pray  at  their 
free  will. 

It  is  interesting  to  couple  along  with 
this  slogan  behind  the  Speakers  head 
with  the  Supreme  Court,  the  very  in- 
stitution who  has  repealed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pray  in  schools,  the  daily  in- 
voking of  the  name  of  God.  saying 
that  "God  should  save  our  Nation." 
And  I  truly  believe  that  that  is  one 
thing  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that 
I  can  agree  with,  that  God  would  cer- 
tainly save  our  Nation. 


VOLUNTARY  SCHOOL  PRAYER 

(Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permi-ssion  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  surveys  show  between  75  and 
80  percent  of  the  American  people 
favor  restoring  prayer  to  American 
schools.  However,  the  Democratic  lib- 
eral leadership  of  this  House  is  hold- 
ing the  prayer  amendment  hostage.  I 
ask  you.  Mr.  Speaker:  Is  this  not  the 
people's  House?  Should  not  the  people 
set  the  agenda  for  Congress? 

I  find  it  ironic  that  we  began  this 
session  this  afternoon  with  a  prayer, 
yet  the  leadership  is  denying  Ameri- 
can schoolchildren  the  opportunity  of 
doing  the  same  thing. 


XIV  OLYMPIC  WINTER  GAMES 

(Mr.  FIELDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the 
14th  winter  Olympic  games  in  Saraje- 
vo, Yugoslavia. 

One  of  the  athletes  representing  us 
at  those  games  is  Scott  Hamilton,  an 
extraordinary  young  man  from  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ohio. 

Scott  is  the  reigning  U.S.  and  world 
figure  skating  champion  and  the  over- 
whelming favorite  to  win  a  gold  medal. 

Yet,  had  it  not  been  for  the  generos- 
ity of  an  anonymous  financial  support- 
er, the  world  would  have  never  known 
of,  or  been  able  to  appreciate,  Scott's 
superb  athletic  talents. 

We  can  only  guess  how  many  other 
gifted  athletes,  like  Scott  Hamilton, 
will,  because  of  a  lack  of  training 
funds,  be  watching  the  Olympics 
rather  than  participating  in  them. 

Our  Government  is  the  only  one  in 
the  world  which  does  not  financially 
support  its  Olympic  movement.  While 
I  am  not  proposing  direct  Federal  ap- 
propriations, there  is  a  way  to  assist 
millions  of  amateur  athletes  in  this 
Nation. 

With  that  goal  in  mind,  I,  along  with 
Congressmen  Rangel  and  Vander  Jagt 
introduced  H.R.  1984,  the  Olympic 
Checkoff  Act. 

This  bill  would  solve  the  financing 
problems  facing  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee,  withdut  any  costs  to  the 
Federal  Government,  by  allowing  the 
American  people  to  donate  their 
money,  through  the  use  of  the  1040,  to 
our  Olympic  program. 

H.R.  1984  has  been  cosponsored  by 
261  Members  of  the  House  and  59 
Members  of  the  other  body.  Yet,  sadly 
this  legislation  languishes  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  all  of  our 
colleagues  who  believe  in  the  promo- 
tion of  amateur  athletics  in  this  coun- 
try to  contact  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  re- 
quest action  on  H.R.  1984. 

The  Olympic  Checkoff  Act  is  as 
good  as  gold. 


ator.  It  is  an  American  tradition  to  be 
mindful  of  the  first  source  of  all  our 
blessings  of  liberty. 

It  is  a  tradition  that  our  courts  have 
unfortunately  sought  to  sever  from 
the  daily  routine  of  children.  Prayer  in 
school  does  not  represent  a  threat  to 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  but 
rather  is  in  keeping  with  the  habits 
and  beliefs  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution who  themselves  began  their 
work  by  asking  God's  guidance. 

The  American  people  want  prayer 
back  in  schools.  We  in  Congress  must 
reflect  their  will  by  bringing  a  school 
prayer  amendment  to  the  floor. 


VOLUNTARY  SCHOOL  PRAYER 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
print  "In  God  we  trust"  on  our  money, 
we  sing  "God  Bless  America"  on  holi- 
days and  we  begin  each  day  here  in 
the  House  by  acknowledging  our  Cre- 


the  majority  leadership  for  that  ap- 
propriate clearance. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Montgomery)  or  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  might  make 
that  clearance  for  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  know,  it  has  been 
said  by  many  that  probably  a  line-item 
veto  would  do  more  to  bring  about  a 
balanced  budget  than  any  other  thing 
we  could  do  here  in  this  Congress. 

I  want  to  tell  the  American  people,  it 
should  be  clear  to  them,  who  stands  in 
the  way  of  a  line-item  veto  to  cut  Fed- 
eral spending,  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship of  this  House. 


FACING  UP  TO  OUR  DEFICIT  BY 
A  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENT FOR  A  BALANCED 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Congress  has  been  un- 
willing to  face  up  to  the  awesome 
problem  of  our  deficits.  That  is  no 
secret. 

It  is  almost  the  height  of  irony  that 
the  criticism  before  this  body  of  the 
executive's  request  to  increase  spend- 
ing this  year  $70  billion  has  been  that 
that  increase  is  too  small  and  not  too 
large.  What  greater  evidence  do  we 
need  that  this  body  is  unwilling  and 
unable  to  face  up  to  its  problems. 

We  must,  if  we  are  going  to  salvage 
this  Nation's  financial  future,  be  will- 
ing to  consider  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  a 
limitation  on  spending.  We  must  begin 
to  consider  that  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our 
responsibilities. 

For  Congress  to  refuse  to  even  vote 
on  that  measure  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
height  of  irresponsibility.  The  people 
of  this  country  deserve  better. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  leadership  will 
change  their  mind  and  allow  the  Mem- 
bers to  vote  on  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  limits  our  spending  and  bal- 
ances the  budget. 
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LINE-ITEM  VETO 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  HARTNETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time,  I  would  hope  to  offer  a 
unanimous-consent  request  calling  for 
consideration  of  the  line-item  veto 
constitutional  amendment. 

Now  the  Chair  has  ruled  that  in 
order  to  make  this  request,  I  must 
have  the  clearance  of  the  majority  and 
the  minority  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  request  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  leadership.  I 
would  now  yield  to  a  spokesman  from 


RECOMMITTAL  OF  H.R.  2883-A 
SAD  DAY  INDEED 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SHAW  Mr.  Speaker,  Yesterday 
was  a  sad  day  indeed  for  the  merchant 
marine  industry  when  H.R.  2883,  my 
bill  to  authorize  the  reflagging  of  two 
cruise  ships,  was  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

Opponents  have  alleged  that  this 
bill  would  destroy  the  U.S.  shipbuild- 
ing industry.  Baloney! 

Despite  tax  incentives  for  U.S.  oper- 
ators and  despite  construction  subsidy 
programs,  no  such  vessels  have  been 
constructed  in  the  past  25  years. 

This  bill  would  actually  encourage 
U.S.  shipbuilding.  The  boats  in  my  bill 
would  develop  the  market  of  people 
who  would  like  to  cruise  from  U.S. 
port  to  U.S.  port.  And  if  it  is  success- 
ful, it  will  demonstrate  to  financiers 
that  such  operation  is  viable  and  will 
thus  encourage  their  participation. 

Aside  from  encouraging  U.S.  ship- 
building, there  would  be  immediate 
tangible  economic  benefits:  In  direct 
jobs  and  revenues  and  thousands  of 
dollars  for  merchants,  suppliers,  and 
tourist-related  industries  in  various 
U.S.  ports  of  call. 

Incredibly,  this  bill  would  result  in  a 
doubling  of  the  size  of  our  merchant 
marine  fleet. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  at  some 
time  in  the  future  get  the  opportunity 
to  debate  and  judge  this  issue  on  its 
merits. 


A  LOT  MORE  UNITY  IS  IN 
ORDER 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  that  the  U.S. 
marines  are  out  of  their  sitting  duck 
positions  at  Beirut.  I  personally 
wanted  to  see  them  come  out  at  the 
right  time.  I  just  felt  we  should  not  be 
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telling  our  adversaries  just  what  that 
time  would  be. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  the 
recent  dramatic  increase  in  violence  in 
Beirut  was  not  stimulated  by  partisan 
political  voices  but  the  facts,  the  chro- 
nology of  events,  do  tell  us  otherwise. 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Post,  one 
notes  that  a  relative  silence  in  Beirut, 
a  lull  in  the  fighting  between  Decem- 
ber 4  and  February  2,  events  moved 
swiftly: 

Feb.  2:  Heavy  fighting  erupts  between 
Lebanese  army  and  Shiite  militiamen  in 
suburbs  of  Beirut. 

Feb.  3-4:  Moslem  Shiite  leader  calls  for 
resignation  of  Moslem  cabinet  leaders  and 
urges  Moslems  in  the  army  not  to  follow 
orders  of  commanders.  Prime  Minister 
Wazzan  submits  resignation  of  cabinet. 

Feb.  6:  Moslem  and  Druze  militiamen  seize 
much  of  Beirut,  demand  Gemayel's  resigna- 
tion. 

Feb.  7:  Reagan  announces  decision  to  re- 
deploy Marines  from  Beirut  to  ships  off- 
shore. 

My  colleagues,  that  corresponds  pre- 
cisely with  a  resolution  moving 
through  the  Democratic  party, 
through  the  Democratic  Caucus  and 
through  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  poised  to  move  through  this 
House.  When  our  adversaries  see  us  as 
a  House  divided,  that  is  when  they 
strike.  Or  is  the  total  correspondence 
between  the  movement  of  the  partisan 
resolution  and  the  dramatic  increase 
in  violence  only  a  coincidence? 

A  lot  more  unity  is  in  order. 


sponsibility,  that  we  ought  to  give  this 
additional  weapon  to  the  President  so 
he  could  carry  out  his  responsibilities. 


UNE-ITEM  VETO  POWER  FOR 
ALL  FUTURE  PRESIDENTS 

(Mr.  MACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  at 
this  time  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  I  do  want 
to  talk  about  the  line-item  veto. 

There  are  many  who  seem  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  line-item  veto  because  it 
seems  to  be  presented  with  the  idea 
that  is  a  panacea  to  our  spending 
problems. 

We  realize  it  is  not,  but  we  are 
saying  that  we  think  it  is  one  more 
weapon  in  the  arsenal  to  cut  spending. 
There  are  many  people  who  say  that 
the  line-item  veto  should  be  opposed 
because  it  gives  dictatorial  power  to 
the  President. 

Well,  I  think  the  States.  43  whose 
Governors  have  the  opportunity  to 
have  that  power,  certainly  indicate 
that  is  not  the  case.  It  is  not  dictatori- 
al power. 

There  are  many  who  surprisingly 
oppose  it  Ijecause  it  might  become  a 
weapon  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Ronald  Reagan.  But  let 
me  add,  we  are  planning  to  give  this 
power  to  all  future  Presidents. 

So  I  would  hope  since  the  Congress 
apparently  is  not  going  to  take  its  re- 


BY  THEIR  JET  TRAILS  YOU 
SHALL  KNOW  THEM 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
moment  ago  we  voted  on  the  adjourn- 
ment resolution.  We  voted  to  leave 
town  for  a  week  and  leave  our  legisla- 
tive business  behind. 

We  will  leave  behind  proposals  to 
balance  the  budget,  approve  a  line- 
item  veto,  fight  crime,  reform  taxes, 
and  permit  children  to  pray  in  schools. 

Is  that  what  the  American  people 
think  we  ought  to  be  doing?  Leaving 
this  agenda  behind  as  we  clear  out  of 
town? 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  on  this  floor 
about  the  Nation's  problems  but  there 
seems  to  be  very  little  willingness  to 
stay  here  and  do  something  of  value 
about  those  problems. 

My  guess  is  that  some  weeks  from 
now  we  will  be  told  that  many  of  the 
legislative  items  supported  by  a  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people 
cannot  be  considered  because  we  do 
not-have  the  time. 

Now  we  do  have  the  time.  Now  we 
could  act.  But  in  voting  to  adjourn  we 
refused  to  do  so. 

The  American  people  may  be  inter- 
ested in  who  voted  how  on  that  ad- 
journment resolution. 

Well.  Republicans  voted  by  better 
than  a  2-to-l  margin  to  stay  in  town 
and  do  the  country's  work.  By  a  9-to-l 
margin.  Democrats  voted  to  leave  our 
work  behind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "By  their  jet  trails  you 
shall  know  them. " 


er  they  have  cosponsored  House  Joint 
Resolution  404,  whether  they  have  ba- 
sically put  on  the  line  the  important 
thing,  whether  they  will  vote  and 
stand  up  with  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  and  give  this  Presi- 
dent and  all  future  Presidents  the 
right  to  a  line-item  veto. 

I  live,  obviously,  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Our  Governor  has  that  right. 
We  have  had  a  balanced  budget  in 
New  Jersey  year  after  year  after  year. 

Indeed.  43  Governors  in  the  United 
States  of  America  have  the  power  of  a 
line-item  veto.  It  is  about  time  that 
the  Governors  and  the  people  in  the 
various  States  give  this  Congress  the 
message:  We  need  a  line-item  veto. 

We  must  get  control  of  spending  and 
balance  the  budget,  finally. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


ON  COSPONSORING  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  404 

(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  also  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  who  just  spoke  about  the  im- 
portance of  passing  a  line-item  veto  so 
that  we  can  finally  give  this  President 
some  tools  to  do  the  job. 

During  this  year  1984  we  will,  and 
the  members  of  the  public  will,  be  lis- 
tening to  Members  of  Congress,  the 
Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
lots  of  people  talking  and  deploring 
the  fact  that  the  deficit  is  large  and 
sometimes  out  of  control. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  those  indi- 
viduals and  citizens  that  listen  to  that 
that  they  turn  around  and  ask  the 
question,  those  who  proffer  and  com- 
plain about  a  large  deficit  as  to  wheth- 


LET  US  MAINTAIN  INSTITUTION- 
AL INTEGRITY  IN  THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday's  New  York 
Times  carried  a  story  about  Presiden- 
tial politics.  In  that  story,  someone  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  Speaker's  associ- 
ates had  this  to  say  about  the  Speak- 
er's recent  endorsement  of  Jimmy 
Carter's  Vice  President:  "Every  punch 
we  take  is  one  less  Fritz  has  to  take." 
The  Speaker  sees  himself  as  the 
person  who  carries  the  fight,  who  can 
be  punching  away  at  Reagan  while 
Fritz  carries  the  banner. 

While  many  Democrats  may  applaud 
the  Speaker's  action,  I  really  wonder  if 
his  new  role  as  a  prize  fighter  is  what 
the  House  and  the  Nation  need  at  this 
time. 

Do  we  really  need  a  Speaker  who 
sees  himself  as  a  boxer,  giving  and 
taking  punches?  Is  Fritz  Mondale  so 
frail  that  he  needs  someone  to  stand 
in  there  and  fight  for  him?  Will  this 
House  be  turned  into  Madison  Square 
Garden  with  the  Speaker  as  the  main 
event? 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  let  Fritz  fight 
his  own  fight.  We  need  you  to  provide 
some  sort  of  institutional  integrity  for 
all  of  us.  We  will  not  get  it  if  you  are 
always  looking  for  a  fight  or  if  you  are 
taking  too  many  punches. 
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SPEAKER'S  ENDORSEMENT  OF 
WALTER  MONDALE 

(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
speech  announcing  his  endorsement  of 
Walter  Mondale  the  Speaker  said: 


Thirty-two  years  I  have  been  here  and 
never  have  I  been  as  afraid  of  a  cold  war  as 
I  am  today.  We  need  to  turn  the  world 
toward  peace  and  away  from  war. 

I  applaud  the  Speaker's  goals,  if  not 
the  way  he  seeks  to  go  about  achieving 
these  goals. 

Senators  John  Glenn  and  Ernest 
HoLLiNGS  who  are  both  good  Demo- 
crats and  Presidential  candidates 
chided  Mr.  Mondale  on  his  opposition 
to  a  whole  series  of  weapons  systems 
that  they  believe  are  needed  to  pre- 
serve the  peace. 

This  is  what  Senator  Glenn  had  to 
say  last  November.  I  quote: 

I  support  the  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  B-1  bomber.  Fritz  Mondale  op- 
poses it.  I  support  the  development  and  de- 
ployment of  a  new  Nimitz  class  aircraft  car- 
rier. FYitz  Mondale  opposes  it.  He  voted  to 
reduce  U.S.  troops  in  Europe  by  50  percent. 

Senator  Glenn,  will  you  please  call 
the  Speaker. 


THE  FEDERAL  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  DORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  admoni- 
tions of  the  minority  side  about  the 
Federal  deficit.  They  say  they  want  a 
line-item  veto,  and  they  want  to 
change  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

I  hope  they  understand  that  chang- 
ing the  Constitution  is  not  going  to 
change  the  deficit.  You  have  to 
change  the  budget  to  change  the  defi- 
cit. I  am  certainly  willing  to  vote  for  a 
change  in  the  budget  if  you  are,  but 
we  ought  to  call  the  White  House  if  we 
want  to  change  the  budget.  The  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  a  budget 
calling  for  $180  billion  in  Federal  defi- 
cits. 

There  is  not  an  arithmetic  book  in 
this  country  that  says  you  can  in- 
crease military  spending  by  $100  bil- 
lion and  at  the  same  time  tell  the 
American  people  they  will  not  have  to 
pay  additional  taxes.  That  is  a  recipe 
for  big  budget  deficits 

If  the  President  wants  to  spend  more 
money,  then  he  must  ask  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  pay  for  it.  If  he  is  not 
willing  to  do  that,  we  are  going  to  ex- 
perience big  Federal  deficits.  No 
matter  what  the  Constitution  says. 

Our  Federal  deficit  is  not  a  Republi- 
can or  Democrat  deficit.  The  deficit  is 
an  American  deficit  and  it  is  an  Ameri- 
can problem,  and  this  Congress  and 
this  President  had  better  get  about 
the  business  of  bringing  it  under  con- 
trol. 


SPENDING  STARTS  IN  THE 
HOUSE 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  talk 
was  just  made  about  nonsense.  Let  me 
say  that  any  Member  of  the  House 
whose  party  has  been  in  control  of 
this  House  since  I  was  11  years  old  is 
ill  suited  to  address  the  White  House 
and  blame  it  for  a  budget  which  is  ulti- 
mately based  on  laws  this  House 
passes. 

Every  tax  we  raise  is  raised  starting 
in  this  House.  Every  bill  we  spend 
starts  in  this  House.  The  so-called  un- 
controllables  are  controlled  by  this 
House.  And  the  gentleman's  majority 
party  just  voted  9  to  1  to  leave  and  will 
later  on  this  year  tell  us  that  we  do 
not  have  time  to  do  what  we  ought  to 
do. 

Now.  if  we  are  going  to  get  serious, 
that  would  mean  that  the  majority 
leader  would  have  to  be  less  partisan 
in  his  Press  Club  speeches,  it  would 
mean  the  Speaker  would  have  to  be 
less  partisan  in  throwing  punches  for 
Fritz,  and  if  we  are  going  to  talk  about 
partisanship,  we  would  be  delighted  to 
have  a  joint  schedule  to  routinely  and 
methodically  organize  things. 

But  if  somebody  who,  as  I  said,  was 
11  when  the  gentleman's  party  took 
control  and  who  was  9  when  the 
Speaker  was  elected  to  this  House,  I 
hardly  feel  that  we  are  responsible  for 
the  deficits  the  gentleman's  party  cre- 
ated. 


VETERANS'  COMPENSATION  AND 
PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1388)  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  compen- 
sation for  disabled  veterans  and  the 
rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  survivors,  to  increase 
rates  of  compensation  for  certain 
blinded  veterans,  to  modify  the  peri- 
ods during  which  certain  temporary 
increases  in  compensation  are  paid,  to 
provide  for  continuation  of  compensa- 
tion pending  the  administrative  appeal 
of  certain  reductions  or  discontin- 
uances, to  make  certain  improvements 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  home 
loan  guaranty  program,  to  repeal  the 
1989  termination  date  of  the  Vietnam- 
era  GI  bill,  and  to  make  certain  im- 
provements in  other  veterans'  pro- 
grams; to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  increases  in  compensa- 
tion should  take  effect  on  December  1 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1985,  and  to 
establish  a  pilot  project  to  expedite 
certain  medical  facility  construction 
projects;  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration  in 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1388 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans' 
Compensation  and  Program  Improvements 
Amendments  of  1983". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code. 

TITLE  I— DISABILITY  COMPENSATION 
AND 

DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY 
COMPENSATION 

Part  A— Rate  Increases 

DISABILITY  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  314  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$62"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$64"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$114  '  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$118": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$173"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$179"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$249"  in  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$258"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$352"  in  subsection  (e) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$364"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$443  '  in  subsection  (f) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$459"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$559  "  in  subsection  (g) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$579"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$648"  in  subsection  (h) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$671"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$729"  in  subsection  (i) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$754"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$1,213"  in  subsection 
(j)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,255"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  "$1,506'  and  $2,111" 
in  subsection  (k)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$1,559"  and  "$2,185".  respectively; 

(12)  by  striking  out  "$1,506"  in  subsection 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$1,559"; 

(13)  by  striking  out  "$1,661"  in  subsection 
(m)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,719"; 

(14)  by  striking  out  "$1,888"  in  subsection 
(n)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,954"; 

(15)  by  striking  out  "$2.1U"  each  place  it 
appears  in  subsections  (o)  and  (p)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$2,185"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$906  '  and  "$1,350"  in 
subsection  (r)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$938  "  and  "$1,397".  respectively; 

(17)  by  striking  out  "$1,357"  in  subsection 
(s)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,404"; 
and 

(18)  by  striking  out  "$262"  in  subsection 
(t)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$271". 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
may  adjust  administratively,  consistent  with 
the  increases  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  payable  to 
persons  within  the  purview  of  section  10  of 
Public  Law  85-857  who  are  not  in  receipt  of 
compensation  payable  pursuant  to  chapter 
11  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

ADDITIONAL  COMPENSATION  FOR  DEPENDENTS 

Sec.  102.  Section  315(1)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$74"  in  clause  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$77"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$124"  and  "$40"  in 
clause  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$128"  and  "$41",  respectively; 
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(3)  by  striking  out  $50"  and  $40"  in 
clause  (O  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$52"  and  "$41".  respectively; 

(4)  by  striking  out  '$60"  in  clause  (D)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$62": 

(5)  by  striking  out  $134"  in  clause  (E) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$139":  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$112"  in  clause  (F) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$116". 

CLOTHIWC  ALLOWANCE  TOR  CERTAIN  DISABLED 
VETERANS 

Sec.  103.  Section  362  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$327"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
$338 

DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION 
FOR  SURVIVING  SPOUSES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Sut>section  (a)  of  section  411 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation shall  be  paid  to  a  surviving  spouse, 
based  on  the  pay  grade  of  the  person  upon 
whose  death  entitlement  is  predicated,  at 
monthly  rates  set  forth  in  the  following 
table: 

Monthly  Monthly 

Pkv  grmde  rmtr        "Pay  grade  rale 

El $461  W-4 $661 

E-2 »475  O-l »583 

E-3 $486  0-2 $602 

E-4 $518  0-3 $644 

E-$ $532  0-4 $681 

E-« $544  0-5 $751 

E-7 $571  0-6 $846 

E-» $«02  0-7 $915 

E-9 -„ '$«29  0-8 $1,003 

W-I $583  0-9 $1,077 

W-2 _         $607  O-IO '$1,179 

W-3 $824 

■■'  If  the  veteran  served  a*  sergeant  major  o(  the 
Army,  senior  enlisted  advisor  of  the  Navy,  chief 
master  sergeant  ef  the  Air  Force,  sergeant  major 
of  the  Marine  Corps  or  master  chief  petty  officer 
of  the  Coast  Guard  at  the  applicable  time  desig- 
nated by  section  402  of  this  title,  the  surviving 
spouse's  rate  shall  be  $677 

"'  If  the  veteran  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force  or  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  at  the 
applicable  time  designated  by  section  402  of  this 
title,  the  survivirig  spouses  rate  shall  be  $1,264." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$51"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$53". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$134"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$139". 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  $66"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  ihertof  ■$68". 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  section 
156<eKl)<A)  of  Public  Law  97-377.  the  over- 
all average  of  the  percentages  by  which 
each  of  the  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation rates  under  section  411  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  increased  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  through  (d)  shall  be  considered  to 
t)e  3.5  per  centum. 

DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION 
FOR  CHILDREN 

Sec.  105.  Section  413  is  amended— 
<1)  by  striking  out    $225"  in  clause  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$233": 

(2)  by  striking  out  $323"  in  clause  (2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$334": 

(3)  by  striking  out  $417"  in  clause  (3)  and 
inserting  in  iieu  thereof  "$432":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  $417"  and  $84"  in 
clause    (4)    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

$432"  and    $87".  respectively. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY 
COMPENSATION  FOR  CHILDREN 

Sec.  106.  Section  414  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$134"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$143": 

(2)  by  striking  out  $225"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $233":  and 


(3)  by  striking  out  $114"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$118". 

EPFECTIVE  DATE  OP  FUTURE  INCREASES 

Sec.  107.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  any  increases  enacted  to  take  effect  in 
fiscal  year  1985  and  subsequent  fiscal  years 
in  the  rates  of  disability  com(>ensation  and 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
payable  under  chapters  11  and  13,  respec- 
tively, of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  shall 
take  effect  on  December  1  of  the  fiscal  year 
involved  and  that  the  budgets  for  fiscal  year 
1985  and  such  subsequent  years  should  in- 
clude amounts  to  achieve  such  purpose. 

Part  B— Compensation  Program 
Amendments 

presumption  concerning  dysthymic 
disorder 
Sec.  111.  Section  312(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (8).  by  striking  out  "or": 

(2)  in  clause  (9),  by  inserting  after  the 
comma  "or":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (9)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(10)  dysthymic  disorder  (or  depressive 
neurosis),". 

RATES  or  COMPENSATION  FOR  CERTAIN  BLINDED 
VETERANS 

Sec  112.  (a)  Subsection  (o)  of  section  314 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "60  per  centum" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "40  percent". 

(b)  Sul)section  (p)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (1),  by  striking  out  "40  per 
centum  disabling,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  30  percent  disabling,  or  service- 
connected  total  deafness  in  one  ear,":  and 

(2)  in  clause  (2).  by  striking  out  "service- 
connected  total  deafness  in  one  ear.  or". 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  correla- 
tions between  degrees  of  deafness  (both  in 
conjunction  with  other  disabilities  and  oth- 
erwise) and  the  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion payable  under  section  314  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code.  and.  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  a 
report  on  the  results  of  such  study.  Such 
report  shall  include  such  recommendations 
for  legislative  or  administrative  action  as 
the  Administrator  may  consider  appropriate 
on  the  basis  thereof. 

INCREASES  IN  COMPENSATION  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
HOSPITALIZATION  OR  CONVALESCENCE 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Section  3011(c)  is  amended- 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "( 1 )"  after    (c) ":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
payment  of  a  temporary  increase  in  com- 
pensation for  treatment  or  otwervation 
during  a  course  of  hospitalization  or  for 
convalescence.". 

(b)  Clause  (8)  of  section  3012(b)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  by  reason  of  termination  of  a  tempo- 
rary increase  in  compensation  for  treatment 
or  observation  during  a  course  of  hospitali- 
zation or  for  convalescence,  shall  be  the  day 
on  which  the  treatment,  observation  or  con- 
valescence terminated:". 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
guidelines,  and  shall  take  such  other  steps 
as  the  Administrator  may  consider  appropri- 
ate, for  the  prevention  of  overpayments  in 
the  implementation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 


CONTINUATION  OF  COMPENSATION  PENDING 
REVIEW  AND  APPEAL 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Section  3012  is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  subsection  ( b )( 6  )— 

(A)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section," 
after  "shall  be":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  'his"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  payee's":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  The  effective  date  of  a  reduction  in  or 
discontinuance  of  compensation  by  reason 
of  a  change  in  service-connected  or  employ- 
ability  status  or  change  in  physical  condi- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  files  a  re- 
quest pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  section 
31 17  of  this  title  shall  be  the  earliest  of— 

(1)  the  date  on  which  such  veteran  with- 
draws the  notice  of  disagreement  filed  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)(3)  of  such  sec- 
tion: 

"(2)  the  date  on  which  such  veteran  files  a 
statement  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section: 

"(3)  the  date  on  which  such  case  is  closed 
pursuant  to  the  sixth  sentence  of  section 
4005(d)(3)  of  this  title:  or 

"(4)  the  date  on  which  the  Board  of  Veter- 
ans' Appeals  makes  a  final  determination 
upholding  the  determination  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  3117  of  this  title 
to  reduce  or  discontinue  such  veteran's  com- 
pensation: 

except  that  such  effective  date  shall  in  no 
event  be  earlier  than  specified  in  subsection 
(b)(6)  of  this  section.". 

(bxl)  Chapter  53  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"§3117.   Continuation   of  compensation   pending 
review  and  appeal 

"(a)  Any  veteran— 

"(1)  who  receives  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration a  notice  of  a  determination  to 
reduce  or  discontinue  such  veteran's  com- 
pensation by  reason  of  a  change  in  service- 
connected  or  employability  status  or  change 
in  physical  condition: 

"(2)  who  was  receiving  compensation  for  a 
disability  that  was  continuously  rated  total- 
ly disabling  for  a  period  of  ten  or  more 
years  ending  on  the  date  such  determina- 
tion was  made:  and 

(3)  who,  not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  notice  of  such  deter- 
mination was  sent  to  such  veteran  (at  such 
veteran's  last  address  of  record),  files  a 
notice  of  disagreement  with  such  determina- 
tion pursuant  to  section  4005  of  this  title, 
may  file  with  such  notice  of  disagreement  a 
request  that  such  compensation  not  be  re- 
duced or  discontinued  pending  review  by  the 
activity  which  made  such  determination  and 
pending  the  final  determination  of  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  on  any  formal 
appeal  with  respect  to  such  determination 
that  may  thereafter  be  timely  filed  under 
section  4005(d)(3)  or  4005A(b)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Any  veteran  who  has  filed  a  request 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may.  at 
any  time,  file  with  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration a  written  statement  withdrawing 
such  request. 

•(c)  A  reduction  or  discontinuance  of  com- 
pensation with  respect  to  which  a  request  is 
filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  take  effect  before  the  date  de- 
termined under  section  3012(c)  of  this  title. 

"(d)  If  a  reduction  or  discontinuance  of 
compensation  payable  to  a  veteran  takes 
effect  as  provided  in  sut>section  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 3012  of  this  title,  such  veteran  shall  be 
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indebted  to  ihe  United  States  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  excess  of  the  total  amount  of 
compensation  paid  to  such  veteran  over  the 
total  amount  of  compensation  that  would 
have  been  paid  to  such  veteran  if  the  reduc- 
tion or  discontinuance  of  such  compensa- 
tion had  taken  effect  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(6)  of  such  section  without  regard  to 
subsection  (c)  of  such  section.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  Item: 
■'3117.  Continuation  of  compensation  pend- 
ing review  and  appeal.". 

TITLE  II-AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER 
VETERANS'  PROGRAMS 

GRANTS  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT.  EXPANSION  OR 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  STATE  VETERANS'  CEMETERIES 

Sec.  201.  Section  1008(a)(2)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence; "There  is  also  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1985  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  for  the  purpose  of 
making  such  grants.". 

REPEAL  or  1989  TERMINATION  DATE  FOR 
VIETNAM-ERA  Gl  BILL 

Sec.  202.  Section  1662(e)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  reim- 
burse the  Administrator  for  all  amounts  of 
educational  or  training  assistance  allow- 
ances paid  by  the  Administrator  under  this 
chapter  or  chapter  36  of  this  title  after  De- 
cember 31.  1989.' . 

MISCELLANEOUS  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec  203.  (a)  Section  1602(1)(A)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence;  'Notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
the  preceding  sentence  making  a  veteran 
who  is  eligible  for  assistance  under  chapter 
34  of  this  title  ineligible  for  the  educational 
benefits  program  provided  by  this  chapter,  a 
veteran  who  is  eligible  for  assistance  under 
such  chapter  34  solely  by  virtue  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1652(a)(3)  of  this  title  may 
elect  to  receive  benefits  under  this  chapter 
in  lieu  of  assistance  under  such  chapter 
34.'. 

(b>  Section  1733(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  after  "of  this  title"  the  second  time 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

(c)(1)  Section  1781  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  'No  educa- 
tional": and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  No  person  may  receive  benefits  con- 
currently under  two  or  more  of  the  provi- 
sions of  law  listed  below,  for  the  pursuit  of 
the  same  program  of  ed'acation— 

"(1)  chapters  31,  32,  34,  35.  and  36  of  this 
title: 

"(2)  section  901  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1981  (Public  Law 
96-342.  lOU.S.C.  2141): 

"(3)  section  903  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1981  (Public  Law 
96-342,  10  U.S.C.  2141  note): 

"(4)  the  Hostage  Relief  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-449.  5  U.S.C.  5561  note).". 

(2)  Section  1795  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "laws"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "provisions  of  law":  and 

(ii)  by  adding  after  clause  (4)  the  follow- 
ing new  clauses; 

"(5)  section  901  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1981  (Public  Law 
96-342,  10  U.S.C.  2141): 


"(6)  section  903  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1981  (Public  Law 
96-342,  10  U.S.C.  2141  note): 

"(7)  the  Hostage  Relief  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-449,  5  U.S.C.  5561  note): 
and". 

(B)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "and 
(4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(4),  (5), 
(6),  and  (7)". 

SUBSTITUTION  OF  HOUSING  LOAN  ENTITLEMENT 

Sec  204.  Section  1802(b)(2)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "an  immediate"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "a". 

LOAN  GUARANTIES  FOR  MANUFACTURED  HOMES 
PERMANENTLY  AFFIXED  TO  LOTS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  1810  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)(8)  the 
following  new  clause; 

"(9)  Subject  to  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(A Hi)  To  purchase  a  manufactured  home 
to  be  permanently  affixed  on  a  lot  that  is 
owned  by  the  veteran. 

"(ii)  To  purchase  a  manufactured  home 
and  a  lot  on  which  the  home  will  be  perma- 
nently affixed. 

"(B)(i;  To  refinance,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  applicable  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion (other  than  paragraph  (1)(E)  of  such 
subsection)  to  the  guaranty  of  a  loan  for  the 
purpose  specified  in  clause  (8)  of  this  sub- 
section, an  existing  loan  guaranteed,  in- 
sured, or  made  under  this  chapter  that  is  se- 
cured by  a  manufactured  home  permanent- 
ly affixed  on  a  lot  that  is  owned  by  the  vet- 
eran. 

"(ii)  To  refinance,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1819(a)(5)  of  this  title,  an  existing  loan 
that  was  made  for  the  purchase  of.  and  that 
is  secured  by.  a  manufactured  home  that  is 
permanently  affixed  to  a  lot  and  to  pur- 
chase the  lot  on  which  the  manufactured 
home  is  affixed.  ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection; 

"(f )( 1 )  For  a  loan  to  be  guaranteed  for  the 
purpose  specified  in  clause  (A)(ii)  or  (B)(ii) 
of  subsection  (a)(9)  of  this  section,  the  pur- 
chase of  cor  the  refinancing  of  a  loan  se- 
cured by)  the  manufactured  home  and  the 
lot  for  that  home  shall  be  considered  as  one 
loan  and  must  comply  with  such  criteria  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator  in 
regulations. 

"(2)  A  loan  may  not  be  guaranteed  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)(9)  of  this  section 
unless  the  manufactured  home  purchased, 
upon  being  permanently  affixed  to  the  lot, 
is  considereci  to  be  real  property  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  where  the  lot  is  located." 

(b)  Section  1819(a)(5)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  section  1810(a)(9)(B)(ii)  of  this 
title"  after  "paragraph  Cl)(Gi  of  this  sub- 
section" both  places  it  appears. 

(c)  Section  1803(c)(3)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (A),  by  striking  out  or  (8)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 

(8).  or  (9)(B)(i)";  and 

(2)  in  clause  (E).  by  inserting 
"1810(a)(9)(B)(il)  or"  after  "section". 

EMPLOYMENT  EMPHASIS  UNDER  FEDERAL  CON- 
TRACTS FOR  VETERANS  WITH  SERIOUS  EM- 
PLOYMENT HANDICAPS 

Sec  206.  Section  2011(1)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  term  'special  disabled  veteran' 
means— 

"(A)  a  veteran  who  is  entitled  to  compen- 
sation (or  who  but  for  the  receipt  of  mili- 
tary retired  pay  would  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation) under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'   Administration    for   a  disability 


rated  at  (i)  30  percent  or  more,  or  (ii)  10  or 
20  percent  if  such  veterain  has  been  deter- 
mined, under  section  1506  of  this  title,  to 
have  a  serious  employment  handicap,  or 

"(B)  a  person  who  was  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  because  of  service- 
connected  disability.". 

PAYMENTS  FOR  FIDUCIARY  SERVICES 

Sec  207.  (a)  Section  3202(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new- 
paragraph: 

"(2)  In  a  case  in  which  the  Administrator 
determines  that  a  commission  is  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  fiduciary 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  beneficiary,  the 
Administrator  may  authorize  a  fiduciary  ap- 
pointed by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
deduct  from  the  beneficiary's  estate  a  rea- 
sonable commission  for  f^uciary  services 
rendered,  but  in  no  event  shall  (A)  the  com- 
mission for  any  year  exceed  4  percent  of  the 
monetary  benefits  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  paid  on 
behalf  of  the  beneficiary  to  the  fiduciary 
during  such  year,  or  (B)  any  commission  be 
authorized  in  the  case  of  a  fiduciary  who  re- 
ceives any  other  form  of  remuneration  or 
payment  in  connection  with  rendering  fidu- 
ciary services  on  behalf  of  the  beneficiary". 

(b)  The  section  heading  for  section  3202  is 
amended  by  striking  "guardians"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "fiduciaries". 

(c)  The  item  relating  to  section  3202  in 
the  table  of  sections  of  chapter  55  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "guardians'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "fiduciaries". 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  SPECIAL  MEDICAL  ADVISORY 
GROUP 

Sec  208.  Section  4112(a)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting a  comma  and  "other  individuals  con- 
sidered by  the  Chief  Medical  Director  to 
have  experience  pertinent  to  the  missions  of 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery." 
after  "professions". 

PILOT  PROJECrr  FOR  EXPEDITING  CERTAIN 
MEDICAL  FACILITY  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 

Sec  209.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  and 
notwithstanding  section  5004(a)(1)  of  title 
38,  United  Stales  Code,  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  in 
funds  that  were  appropriated  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  major  projects  con- 
struction account  and  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  has  determined  are 
no  longer  needed  either  for  the  projects  for 
which  such  funds  were  appropriated  or  for 
contingencies  arising  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's construction  program  may  be 
obligated  in  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  purpose 
of  undertaking  in  fiscal  year  1984  working 
drawings  for  the  construction  or  alteration 
of  any  medical  facility  in  order  that  such 
construction  or  alteration  can.  subject  to  ap- 
propriations therefor,  be  undertaken  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  except  that  no  funds  may 
be  obligated  under  this  subsection  for  work- 
ing drawings  for  the  replacement  or  new 
construction  of  a  complete  health-care  facil- 
ity. 

(b)(1)  The  amount  obligated  for  working 
drawings  under  subsection  ta)  for  any  one 
medical  facility  shall  not  exceed  $2,500,000. 

(2)  No  working  drawings  for  the  construc- 
tion or  alteration  of  any  particular  medical 
facility  shall  be  undertaken  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  unless  the  Administrator,  not  more 
than  thirty  days  prior  to  undertaking  Uie 
drawings,  has  provided  to  the  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  written  notice  thereof  and  of  the  es- 
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timated  rahge  of  the  total  cost  of  such  con- 
struction or  alterat'On  and  of  the  cost  of  the 
drawings. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
lertn  "medical  facility"  shall  have  the  mean- 
ing specified  in  section  5001(3)  of  such  title. 

SPRINCriCLO  CONrESEXATC  CEMCTEMY 

Sec.  210.  The  land  comprising  the  Confed- 
erate Cemetery  at  Springfield.  Missouri, 
shall  be  considered  part  of  the  Springfield 
National  Cemetery,  and  may  be  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  national  cemeteries  may 
be  used  under  chapter  24  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  The  condition  contained  in  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1911  (36 
Stat.  1077.  chapter  211).  which  requires  that 
the  land  comprising  that  cemetery  be  used 
only  as  a  cemetery  for  the  graves  of  men 
who  were  in  the  military  or  naval  ser\'ice  of 
the  Confederate  Stales  of  America  is  hereby 
superseded. 

BOARD  OF  VETERANS'  APPEALS 

Sec  2U.  Section  4001  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(not  more  than  fifty)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(not  more 
than  sixty-five)". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "associate",  and 

(C)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  sentence  "in  a  timely  manner", 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(cMl)  When  there  are  sixty-five  members 
of  the  Board,  the  Chairman  may  from  time 
to  time  appoint  from  the  professional  staff 
of  the  Board,  or  reappoint  one  time  within 
the  three-year  period  following  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  the  initial  appointment, 
individuals  to  serve  as  temporary  meml)ers 
of  the  Board  for  terms  not  to  exceed  one 
year.  Not  more  than  one  such  meml)er  may 
be  appointed  to  a  section  of  the  Board. 

"(2)  If.  as  a  result  of  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  a  member,  a  section  is  composed  of 
less  than  three  members,  the  Chairman 
may  assign  an  individual  from  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  the  Board  to  serve  as  an 
acting  member  of  the  Board  on  such  section 
for  not  to  exceed  thirty  days.  An  individual 
so  appointed  may  serve  a  total  of  sixty  days 
as  an  acting  member  during  any  fiscal  year. 
Not  more  than  one  such  member  may  be  as- 
signed to  a  section  of  the  Board. 

"(3)  In  each  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
required  by  section  214  of  this  title,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  provide  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  the  activities  undertaken  and  plans 
made  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
report  is  made  with  respect  to  the  authority 
provided  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sul)sec- 
tion.  In  each  such  annual  report,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  indicate,  in  terms  of  full- 
time  employee  equivalents,  the  number  of 
Board  members  appointed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection.". 

"(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress,  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31.  1984.  and  annually  thereafter,  on  the 
experience  of  the  Board  during  the  prior 
fiscal  year  together  with  projection  for  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  report  is  submitted 
and  the  subsequent  fiscal  year.  Such  report 
shall  contain,  as  a  minimum,  information 
specifying  the  number  of  cases  appealed  to 
the  Board  during  the  prior  fiscal  year,  the 
number  of  cases  pending  before  the  Board 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  such  fiscal  year, 
the  number  of  such  cases  which  were  filed 
during  each  of  the  twenty-four  months  pre- 


ceding the  prior  fiscal  year  and  the  then 
current  fiscal  year,  respectively,  the  average 
length  of  time  a  case  was  before  the  Board 
between  the  time  of  the  filing  of  an  appeal 
and  the  disposition  during  the  prior  fiscal 
year,  and  the  number  of  members  of.  and 
the  professional,  administrative,  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  personnel  employed 
by.  the  Board  at  the  end  of  the  prior  fiscal 
year.  The  projections  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  suteequent  fiscal  year  shall  in- 
clude, for  each  such  year,  estimates  of  the 
number  of  cases  to  be  appealed  to  the  Board 
and  an  evaluation  of  the  Board's  ability. 
t>ased  on  existing  and  projected  personnel 
levels,  to  ensure  timely  disposition  of  such 
appeals  as  provided  for  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.". 

Sec.  212.  Section  4002  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "associate  "  wherever  it  appears. 

Sec  213.  Section  4003(b)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
paragraph: 

■■(2)  When,  without  the  vote  of  a  member 
appointed  under  section  4001(c)  (1)  or  (2)  of 
this  title  a  section  would  be  evenly  divided, 
such  member  shall  not  vote.". 

TITLE  III-EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec  301.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b).  (c).  and  (d).  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
itctment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  101 
through  106  shall  take  effect  on  April  1. 
1984. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  section  114 
shall  take  effect  with  regard  to  determina- 
tions made  after  March  31.  1984.  to  reduce 
or  discontinue  compensation. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  section  HI. 
by  subsections  (a)  and  <b)  of  sections  112 
and  113.  and  by  section  209.  shall  take  effect 
on  October  1.  1983. 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  MONTGOMERY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Montgomery:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That  (a)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Vet- 
erans' Compensation  and  Program  Improve- 
ments Amendments  of  1984". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code. 
TITLE  I-DISABILITY  COMPENSATION 

AND  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY 

COMPENSATION 

Part  A— Rate  Increases 

DISABILITY  COMPENSATION 

Sec  101.  (a)  Section  314  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$62  "  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$64"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$114  "  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$118  "; 

(3)  by  striking  out  ""$173"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$179"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  ""$249  "  in  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "■$258'; 

(5)  by  striking  out  '"$352"  in  subsection  (e) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$364'": 

(6)  by  striking  out  ""$443'  in  subsection  (f) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$459  ": 

(7)  by  striking  out  ""$559"  in  subsection  (g) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$579": 


(8)  by  striking  out  ""$648  "  in  subsection  <h) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$671": 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$729  "  in  subsection  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$755": 

(10)  by  striking  out  •"$1.213'  in  subsection 
(j)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$1,255"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  ""$1,506  "  and  ""$2,lir" 
in  subsection  (k)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "  $1,559  "  and  ""$2,185  ",  respectively; 

(12)  by  striking  out  ""$1.506'  in  subsection 
(I)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$1,559"; 

(13)  by  striking  out  ""$1,661  "  in  subsection 
(m)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$1,719": 

(14)  by  striking  out  ""$1,888  "  in  subsection 
(n)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$1,954""; 

(15)  by  striking  out  ""$2,111  "  each  place  it 
appears  in  subsections  (o)  and  (p)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  there  ""$2,185"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$906  "  and  "'$1,350"  in 
subsection  (r)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•"$938"  and  "$1,397".  respectively; 

(17)  by  striking  out  ■"$1.357"  in  subsection 
(s)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$1,404"; 

(18)  by  striking  out  ""$262"  in  subsection 
(t)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$271";  and 

(19)  by  striking  out  ""per  centum"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""percent". 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs 
may  adjust  administratively,  consistent  with 
the  increases  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  payable  to 
persons  within  the  purview  of  section  10  of 
Public  Law  85-857  who  are  not  in  receipt  of 
compensation  payable  pursuant  to  chapter 
11  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Sections  312  and  355  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "per  centum"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "per- 
cent". 

ADDITIONAL  COMPENSATION  FOR  DEPENDENTS 

Sec  102.  (a)  Section  315(1)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$74  "  in  clause  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  therof  ""$77": 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""$124  "  and  ""$40"  in 
clause  (B))  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•$128  "  and  "$41  ".  respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  ■'$50"  and  "$40"  in 
clause  (O)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"  $52  "  and  ""$41',  respectively; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$60"  in  clause  (D)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •"$62'; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$134  "  in  clause  (E) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "•$139"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  ""$112"'  in  clause  (F) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$116". 

(b)  Section  315  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"per  centum"  both  places  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "percent"". 

CLO"rHING  ALLOWANCE  FOR  CERTAIN  DISABLED 
VETERANS 

Sec  103.  section  362  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ""$327"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
$338'". 

DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION 
FOR  SURVIVING  SPOUSES 

Sec  104.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  411 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation shall  be  paid  to  a  surviving  spouse, 
based  on  the  pay  grade  of  the  person  whose 
death  entitlement  is  predicated,  at  monthly 
rates  set  forth  in  the  following  table: 
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'It  llK  Mictan  SBved  as  spgeant  maioi  of  «»  Army,  seniw  enlisla) 
adviso  of  ItK  Navy.  cM  master  sergeant  of  ttie  4it  Force,  sergeant  maior  of 
It*  Marine  taps,  or  master  diief  petty  ofticet  ol  ttie  Coast  Guard,  at  llie 
iKtiattt  time  desienated  Dy  sectrcn  402  of  tfiis  title,  tfie  survivint  spouse's 
rate  stiaH  be  S678 

'■'  It  Itie  veteran  served  as  Ounraan  of  the  Jomt  Ctiiets  of  Staff,  Ctnef  of 
Staff  ot  Itie  Army  Chiel  of  Naval  Opsatms.  (M  of  Staff  of  tne  Air  Force,  or 
Commandant  of  the  Maime  Corps,  at  tic  appiaUe  time  designated  \>t  section 
402  of  this  title  the  surviving  spouse^s  rate  shall  be  SI. 265 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""$51"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""$53". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""$134"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ""$139". 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""$66"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""$68"'. 

dependency  and  INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION 
FOR  CHILDREN 

Sec  105.  Section  413  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""$225"  in  clause  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$233"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""$323"  in  clause  (2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$334""; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$417  "  in  clause  (3)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "■$432":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  ""$417"  and  ""$84"  in 
clause  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""$432  "  and  ""$87  ",  respectively. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY 
COMPENSATION  FOR  CHILDREN 

Sec  106.  Section  414  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""$134  "  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$139"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  '"$225"'  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$233";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ""$114"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$118". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  107.  The  amendments  make  by  this 
part  shall  take  effect  on  April  1.  1984. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  FUTURE  INCREASES 

Sec  108.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  any  increase  provided  by  law  to  take 
effect  after  fiscal  year  1984  in  the  rates  of 
disability  compensation  and  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  payable  under 
chapters  11  and  13.  respectively,  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  shall  take  effect  on  De- 
cember 1  of  the  fiscal  year  involved  and 
that  the  budgets  for  any  such  fiscal  year  in- 
clude amounts  to  achieve  such  purpose. 

Part  B— Compensation  Program 
Amendments 

presumption  concerning  dysthymic 
disorder 
Sec  111.  Section  312(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Striking  out  ""or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (8); 

(2)  by  inserting  ""or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(9);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (9)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

""(10)"  dysthymic  disorder  (or  depressive 
neurosis).". 


RATES  OF  COMPENSATION  FOR  CERTAIN  BLINDED 
VETERANS 

Sec  112.  (a)  Subsection  (o)  of  section  314 
is  amended  by  inserting  "or  if  the  veteran 
has  suffered  service-connected  total  deaf- 
ness in  one  ear  or  bilateral  deafness  (and 
the  hearing  impairment  in  either  one  or 
both  ears  is  service  connected)  rated  at  40 
percent  or  more  disabling  and  the  veteran 
has  also  suffered  service-connected  blind- 
ness having  only  light  perception  or  less." 
after  "5/200  visual  acuity  or  less.". 

(b)  Subsection  (p)  of  section  314  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "40 "  in  clause  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"30";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  second  period 
the  following  new  sentence:  ""In  the  event 
the  veteran  has  suffered  service-connected 
blindness,  having  only  light  perception  or 
less,  and  has  also  suffered  bilateral  deafness 
(and  the  hearing  impairment  in  either  one 
or  both  ears  is  service  connected)  rated  at  10 
or  20  percent  disabling,  the  Administrator 
shall  allow  the  next  intermediate  rate,  but 
in  no  event  in  excess  of  $2,185.". 

INCREASES  IN  COMPENSATION  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
CERTAIN  PERIODS  OF  HOSPITALIZATION  OR 
CONVALESCENCE 

Sec  113.  Section  3011(c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ""(1)"  after  ""(c)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

""(2)  In  the  case  of  a  temporary  increase  in 
compensation  for  hospitalization  or  treat- 
ment where  such  hospitalization  or  treat- 
ment commences  and  terminates  within  the 
same  calendar  month,  the  period  of  pay- 
ment shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of 
such  month.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  114.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
part  shall  take  effect  as  of  October  1.  1983. 
TITLE  II-VETERANS'  PROGRAM 
IMPROVEMENTS 
Inclusion  of  Certain  Adopted  Persons 
Within  the  Title  38 
definition  of  child 
Sec  201.  Section  101(4)(A)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: ""A  person  described  in  clause  (ii)  of 
the  first  sentence  of  this  subparagraph  who 
was  a  member  of  a  veteran's  household  at 
the  time  the  person  became  18  years  of  age 
and  who  is  adopted  by  the  veteran  shall  be 
recognized  as  a  legally  adopted  child  of  the 
veteran  regardless  of  the  age  of  such  person 
at  the  time  of  adoption.". 

five-year  extension  of  PROGRAM  TO  PROVIDE 
assistance  TO  STATE  VETERANS'  CEMETERIES 

Sec  202.  Section  1008(a)(2)  is  amended  by 
inserting  a  comma  and  ""and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1985  and 
for  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years." 
after  ""fiscal  years". 

MISCELLANEOUS  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec  203.  (a)  Section  1602(1)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"■(D)(i)  The  requirement  of  ineligibility 
for  educational  assistance  under  chapter  34 
of  this  title,  prescribed  in  subparagraph  (A), 
shall  be  waived  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  de- 
scribed in  division  (ii)  of  this  subparagraph 
who  elects  to  receive  benefits  under  this 
chapter  instead  of  assistance  under  such 
chapter  34.  A  veteran  who  makes  such  an 
election  shall  be  ineligible  for  assistance 
under  such  chapter.  Such  an  election  is  ir- 
revocable. 


"(ii)  A  veteran  referred  to  in  division  (i)  of 
this  subparagraph  is  a  veteran  who  before 
January  1.  1977,  performed  military  service 
described  in  subparagraph  (C)(iii),  is  enti- 
tled under  section  1652(a)(3)(C)  of  this  title 
to  have  such  service  considered  to  be  'active 
duty'  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  34  of  this 
title,  and  is  eligible  for  assistance  under 
such  chapter  only  by  reason  of  having  such 
service  considered  to  be  active  duty.". 

(b)  Section  1733(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ""(with  no  dependents)" 
after  ""an  eligible  veteran";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  after  "of  this  title" 
the  second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(c)(1)  Section  1781  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  ""(a)"  before  "No  educa- 
tional"; and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  No  person  may  receive  benefits  con- 
currently under  two  or  more  of  the  provi- 
sions of  law  listed  l)elow  for  the  pursuit  of 
the  same  program  of  education: 

"(1)  Chapters  31.  32.  34,  35.  and  36  of  this 
title. 

"(2)  Chapter  107  of  title  10. 

"(3)  Section  903  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1981  (I»ublic  Law 
96-342,  10  U.S.C.  2141  note). 

"(4)  The  Hostage  Relief  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-449.  5  U.S.C.  5561  note).". 

(2)(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1795  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  aggregate  period  for  which  any 
person  may  receive  assistance  under  two  or 
more  of  the  provisions  of  law  listed  below 
may  not  exceed  48  months  (or  the  part-time 
equivalent  thereof): 

"(1)  Parts  VII  or  VIII,  Veterans  Regula- 
tion numbered  1(a).  as  amended. 

"(2)  Title  II  of  the  Veterans"  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1952. 

"(3)  The  War  Orphans'  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  of  1956. 

"(4)  Chapters  32.  34.  35.  and  36  of  this 
title,  and  the  former  chapter  33. 

"(5)  Chapter  107  of  title  10. 

"(6)  Section  903  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1981  (Public  Law 
96-342,  10  U.S.C.  2141  note). 

"(7)  The  Hostage  Relief  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-449.  5  U.S.C.  5561  note). ". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "clauses  (1).  (2).  (3),  and 
(4)"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""subsec- 
tion (a)";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  ""forty-eight"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""48". 

SUBSTITin"I0N  OF  HOUSING  LOAN-GUARANTY 
ENTITLEMENT 

Sec  204.  Section  1802(b)(2)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "an  immediate"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""a". 

LOAN  GUARANTIES  FOR  MANUFACTURED  HOMES 
PERMANENTLY  AFFIXED  TO  LOTS 

Sec  205.  (a)  Section  1810  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)(8)  the 
following  new  clause: 

""(9)(A)(i)  To  purchase  a  manufactured 
home  to  be  permanently  affixed  to  a  lot 
that  is  owned  by  the  veteran. 

""(ii)  To  purchase  a  manufactured  home 
and  a  lot  to  which  the  home  will  be  perma- 
nently affixed. 

•"(BKi)  To  refinance,  in  accordance  .'With 
the  terms  and  conditions  applicable  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion (other  than  paragraph  (1)(E)  of  such 
subsection)  to  the  guaranty  of  a  loan  for  the 
purpose  specified  in  clause  (8)  of  this  sub- 
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section,  an  existing  loan  guaranteed,  in- 
sured, or  made  under  this  chapter  that  is  se- 
cured by  a  manufactured  home  permanent- 
ly affixed  to  a  lot  that  is  owned  by  the  vet- 
eran. 

"(ii)  To  refinance,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1819(a)(5)  of  this  title,  an  existing  loan 
that  was  made  for  the  purchase  of,  and  that 
is  secured  by,  a  manufactured  home  that  is 
permanently  affixed  to  a  lot  and  to  pur- 
chase the  lot  to  which  the  manufactured 
home  is  affixed.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■•(f)(l>  For  a  loan  to  be  guaranteed  for  the 
purpose  specified  in  subclause  (AXii)  or 
(B)(ii)  of  subsection  (a)(9)  of  this  section, 
the  purchase  of  (or  the  refinancing  of  a 
loan  secured  by)  the  manufactured  home 
and  the  lot  for  that  home  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  one  loan  and  must  comply  with  such 
criteria  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator in  regulations. 

•■(2)  A  loan  may  not  be  guaranteed  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)(9)  of  this  section 
unless  the  manufactured  home  purchased, 
upon  being  permanently  affixed  to  the  lot. 
is  considered  to  be  real  property  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  where  the  lot  is  located.". 

(b)  Section  1819(a)(5)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  section  1810(a)(9)(B)(ii)  of  this 
title"  after  "paragraph  (1)(G)  of  this  sub- 
section" Ixjth  places  it  appears. 

(c)  Section  1803(c)(3)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  (8)"  in  clause  (A) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
"(8).  or(9)(B)(i)  ^and 

(2)  by  inserting  •1810(a)(9>(B)(ii)  or"  in 
clause  (E)  after  "section". 

EMPLOYMENT  EMPHASIS  UNDER  FEDERAL  CON- 
TRACTS FOR  VETERANS  WITH  SERIOUS  EM- 
PLOYMENT HANDICAPS 

Sec.  206.  Section  2011(1)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  term  'special  disabled  veteran' 
means— 

'(A)  a  veteran  who  is  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion (or  who  but  for  the  receipt  of  military 
retired  pay  would  be  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion) under  laws  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  for  a  disability  (i)  rated 
at  30  percent  or  more,  or  (ii)  rated  at  10  or 
20  percent  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  has 
been  determined  under  section  1506  of  this 
title  to  have  a  seriou.';  employment  handi- 
cap: or 

"(B)  a  person  who  was  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  t>ecause  of  service- 
connected  disability.". 

payments  for  fiduciary  services 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  3202(a)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "( 1 )"  after  "(a)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  In  a  case  in  which  the  Administrator 
determines  that  a  commission  is  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  fiduciary 
in  the  best  interests  of  a  beneficiary,  the 
Administrator  may  authorize  a  fiduciary  ap- 
pointed by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
obtain  from  the  beneficiary's  estate  a  rea- 
sonable commission  for  fiduciary  services 
rendered,  but  the  commission  for  any  year 
may  not  exceed  four  percent  of  the  mone- 
tary benefits  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  paid  on  behalf 
of  the  beneficiary  to  the  fiduciary  during 
such  year.  A  commission  may  not  be  author- 
ized for  a  fiduciary  who  receives  any  other 
form  of  remuneration  or  payment  in  con- 
nection with  rendering  fiduciary  services  on 
behalf  of  the  beneficiary". 

(b)(1)  The  heading  for  section  3202  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


•■53202.  Payments  to  and  supervision  of  fi- 
duciaries". 
(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  55  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"3202.  Payments  to  and  supervision  of  fidu- 
ciaries.". 

board  of  veterans'  APPEALS  MEMBERSHIP 

Sec  208.  (a)  Section  4001(a)  is  amended  by 
Striking  out  "(not  more  than  fifty)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(not  more  than  65)". 

(b)  Section  4001  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Chairman  may  from  time  to 
time  designate  employees  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  serve  as  temporary  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  Any  such  designation 
shall  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  one 
year,  as  determined  by  the  Chairman.  An  in- 
dividual may  not  serve  as  a  temporary 
member  of  the  Board  for  more  than  24 
months  during  any  48-month  period. 

"(2)  Designation  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  of  an  individual  as  a  tempo- 
rary member  of  the  Board  may  not  be  made 
when  there  are  fewer  than  65  members  of 
the  Board. 

"(3)  In  each  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
under  section  214  of  this  title,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  provide  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  activities  undertaken  and  plans  made  in 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is  made 
with  respect  to  the  authority  provided  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  In  each 
such  report,  the  Administrator  shall  indi- 
cate, in  terms  of  full-time  employee  equiva- 
lents, the  number  of  temporary  Board  mem- 
bers designated  under  this  subsection  and 
the  number  of  acting  Board  members  desig- 
nated under  section  4002(a)(2)(A)(ii)  of  this 
title  during  the  year  for  which  the  report  is 
made.". 

(c)  Sections  4001  and  4002  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "associate"  each 
place  it  appears. 

(d)  Section  4002  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ■"(a)(1)"  before  "The 
Chairman": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)(A)  If  a  section  is  composed  of  fewer 
than  three  members  as  a  result  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  member  or  a  vacancy  on  the 
Board  or  the  inability  of  a  member  assigned 
to  a  section  to  serve  on  that  section,  the 
Chairman— 

■(i)  may  assign  another  member  of  the 
Board  to  the  section: 

"'(ii)  may  designate  an  employee  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  serve  as  an 
acting  member  of  the  Board  on  such  section 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  90  days,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Chairman;  or 

"(iii)  may  direct  the  section  to  proceed 
with  the  transaction  of  business  without 
awaiting  the  assignment  of  an  additional 
member  to  the  section. 

"(B)  An  individual  may  not  serve  as  an 
acting  member  of  the  Board  for  more  than 
270  days  during  any  12-month  period. 

"(3)  A  section  of  the  Board  may  not  at 
any  time  have  among  its  members  more 
than  one  individual  who  is  a  temporary 
member  designated  under  section  4001(c)  of 
this  title  or  an  acting  memt>er  designated 
under  paragraph  (2)(A)(ii)  of  this  subsec- 
tion."; 

(3)  by  designating  the  sentence  beginning 
"A  hearing  docket"  as  sul)section  (b);  and 

(4)  by  designating  the  sentence  beginning 
"A  section  of"  as  subsection  (c). 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  SPECIAL  MEDICAL  ADVISORY 
GROUP 

Sec.  209.  Section  4112(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "other  indi- 
viduals considered  by  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector to  have  experience  pertinent  to  the 
mission  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,"  after  "professions": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Director,  whose 
duties"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Direc- 
tor. The  duties  of  the  special  medical  advi- 
sory group":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "direct"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "directly". 

REVISION  OF  effective  DATE  FOR  CERTAIN  RE- 
SERVE OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS  PARTICI- 
PANTS' ELIGIBILITY  FOR  VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION BENEFITS 

Sec.  210.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  113  of 
the  Veterans'  Compensation.  Education, 
and  Employment  Amendments  of  1982 
(Public  Law  97-306;  96  Stat.  1433)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (O— 

"(1)  with  respect  to  deaths  and  disabilities 
resulting  from  diseases  or  injuries  incurred 
or  aggravated  after  September  30.  1982, 
shall  take  effect  as  of  October  1,  1982;  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  deaths  and  disabilities 
resulting  from  diseases  or  injuries  incurred 
or  aggravated  before  October  1,  1982,  shall 
take  effect  as  of  October  1,  1983. ". 

PILOT  PROGRAM  FOR  EXPEDITING  CERTAIN 
MEDICAL  FACILITY  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  211.  (a)(1)  Subject  to  subsection  (b) 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  during  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  obli- 
gate, for  the  purpose  described  in  paragraph 
(2),  a  total  of  not  more  than  $25,000,000  of 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration under  the  appropriation  account 
■coNSTRUcrrioN,  MAJOR  PROJECTS"  that  are 
unobligated  and  that  the  Administrator  de- 
termines are  no  longer  needed  for  the 
projects  for  which  such  funds  were  appro- 
priated and  are  not  needed  for  contingen- 
cies arising  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's construction  progr?un. 

(2)  Funds  described  in  paragraph  (1)  may 
be  obligated  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking 
during  fiscal  year  1984  or  1985  working 
drawings  for  any  project  for  construction  or 
alteration  of  any  medical  facility  that  is 
planned  to  be  undertaken  (subject  to  appro- 
priations for  such  project)  during  fiscal  year 
1985  or  1986. 

(b)(1)  Funds  may  not  be  obligated  under 
subsection  (a)  for  working  drawings  for 
projects  for  the  complete  replacement  of  an 
existing  health-care  facility  or  for  projects 
for  the  new  construction  of  a  complete 
health-care  facility. 

(2)  The  amount  obligated  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  working  drawings  for  any  one 
project  may  not  exceed  $2,500,000. 

(3)  The  Administrator  may  not  undertake 
under  subsection  (a)  working  drawings  for  a 
project  unless  the  Administrator,  not  less 
than  30  days  before  undertaking  the  draw- 
ings, has  provided  to  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
written  notice  of  the  drawings  to  be  under- 
taken, the  estimated  cost  of  the  drawings, 
and  the  estimated  range  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  project. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section: 
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(1)  The  term  "medical  facility"  has  the 
meaning  provided  In  section  5001(3)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  term  "working  drawings"  includes 
specifications  and  other  related  technical 
services. 

SPRINGFIELD  CONFEDERATE  CEMETERY 

Sec.  212.  The  land  comprising  the  Confed- 
erate cemetery  at  Springfield,  Missouri, 
shall  be  considered  part  of  the  Springfield 
National  Cemetery  and  may  be  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  national  cemeteries  may 
be  used  under  chapter  24  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  The  provisions  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1911  (30  Stat. 
1077,  chapter  211)  requiring  that  the  land 
comprising  that  cemetery  be  used  only  as  a 
cemetery  for  the  graves  of  men  who  were  in 
the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America  is  hereby  supersed- 
ed. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  213.  Title  38  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  351  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"title  28,  United  States  Code,"  both  places  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title 
28". 

(2)  Section  412(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  414  of  title  42" 
in  clause  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  214  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  414)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  402  of  title  42" 
in  clause  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  202  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  402)":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "subchapter  II  of  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  42"  in  the  matter  after  clause 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  201  et 
seq.)":  and 

(3)  Section  3010(m)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subsection"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section". 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  our  distinguished 
chairman  to  explain  to  us  what  his 
amendments  are. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman 
linows,  on  October  25,  1983,  the  House 
passed  H.R.  4169,  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1983.  Included  in  that 
bill  were  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2937,  a 
bill  reported  earlier  by  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  a  4.1- 
percent  cost-of-living  increase  in  com- 
pensation for  our  service-cormected 
veterans  and  their  widows  effective 
April  1,  1984.  In  November,  the  other 
body  passed  its  3.5-percent  bill  with 
the  same  April  1  effective  date.  Also, 
during  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, the  House  passed  two  veterans 


bills,  H.R.  2936  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Ap- 
peals from  50  to  65  members  and  H.R. 
2948  affecting  the  VA's  home  loan 
guaranty  program. 

In  November,  the  other  body  passed 
its  3.5-percent  bill  with  the  same  April 
1  effective  date.  We  have  been  work- 
ing with  the  other  body  since  Novem- 
ber to  resolve  the  differences  in  the 
two  bills.  They  have  accepted  many  of 
our  provisions  and  the  compromise 
agreement  I  bring  to  you  today  is  a 
good  one. 

Last  year  the  President's  budget  re- 
quested a  6-month  delay  in  cost-of- 
living  increases  for  all  Federal  benefi- 
ciaries. During  our  committee  hearing 
on  the  VA's  budget,  representatives  of 
the  major  veterans'  organizations  ex- 
pressed their  views  on  the  delayed  in- 
crease. It  was  their  unanimous  posi- 
tion that  they  would  not  oppose  the 
deferral  with  the  caveat  that  if  any  ex- 
ceptions were  to  be  made  for  any 
group,  disabled  veterans  should  be 
considered  first.  The  organizations  re- 
peated their  position  statement  during 
subsequent  hearings  on  compensation 
legislation.  One  witness  probably 
stated  it  best.  He  said  that  veterans 
had  always  served  their  country  and  if 
the  delayed  COLA  would  help  to  bring 
the  huge  deficits  under  control,  they 
would  continue  to  do  their  part. 

At  the  time  we  reported  H.R.  2937. 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
had  been  approved  by  the  House  and 
was  pending  in  the  Senate.  That  reso- 
lution included  funds  for  a  4.1-percent 
increase  which  was  the  amount  esti- 
mated at  that  time  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  to  be  the  factor 
required  to  keep  pace  with  the  rate  of 
inflation.  Subsequently,  those  esti- 
mates were  revised  and  the  finally 
adopted  first  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution was  based  on  a  3.5-percent  infla- 
tion factor  which  forms  the  basis  for 
the  proposed  amendments  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  The  compromise  agree- 
ment also  contains  another  significant 
provision— a  sense  of  the  Congress 
policy  statement  that  future  increases 
in  rates  of  disability  compensation  and 
Die  shall  take  effect  on  December  1, 
1984,  and  on  December  1  of  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter. 

The  cost-of-living  increase  provided 
by  the  proposed  amendments  is  neces- 
sary since  these  benefits  are  not  in- 
dexed by  law.  This  adjustment  simply 
keeps  pace  with  the  rise  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  since  the  last  cost- 
of-living  increase  that  became  effec- 
tive October  1,  1982.  The  rate  increase 
will  benefit  almost  2.3  million  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  and  ap- 
proximately 319,000  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  veterans  who  have  died  in 
service-incurred  disease  or  injury. 

In  addition  to  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease, the  proposed  amendments  con- 
tain provisions  which  would  provide 
additional  benefits  to  certain  blinded 


veterans  who  also  have  service-con- 
nected hearing  loss.  We  feel  this  in- 
creased compensation  is  warranted  be- 
cause the  loss  of  hearing  has  a  far 
greater  impact  on  a  blinded  veteran's 
mobility  than  such  loss  would  have  on 
an  individual  who  has  not  lost  his  or 
her  sight.  A  blinded  person  relies  on 
the  direction  of  sound  in  walking  and 
moving  around.  If  the  defective  hear- 
ing impairs  a  person's  ability  to  detect 
the  direction  of  a  noisy  hazard,  he  or 
she  does  not  know  which  way  to  turn 
to  avoid  the  peril. 

The  proposed  amen(iments  provides 
eligibility  for  VA  benefits  to  a  senior 
ROTC  member  who  is  injured  in 
summer  camp  for  such  injuries  which 
were  suffered  prior  to  October  1,  1982. 
Present  law  covers  benefits  for  injuries 
sustained  on  or  after  that  date  and  the 
committees  feel  that  all  such  ROTC 
members  should  be  eligible  as  veter- 
ans, without  regard  to  the  time  of 
injury. 

The  proposed  amendments  provides 
eligibility  to  Veterans'  Administration 
benefits  to  a  child  adopted  by  a  veter- 
an, regardless  of  age  at  adoption,  who 
became  helpless  prior  to  age  18,  pro- 
vided the  child  was  a  member  of  the 
veteran's  household  at  age  18. 

The  bill  approved  by  the  other  body 
would  add  dysthymic  disorder— depres- 
sive neurosis— to  the  list  of  diseases  of 
certain  former  prisoners  of  war  that 
are  presumed  to  be  service  connected. 
Because  the  House  committee  feels 
that  depressive  neurosis  is  one  of  the 
anxiety  states  that  were  added  by 
Public  Law  97-37,  we  are  accepting  the 
proposal  of  the  other  body  to  clarify 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  this  dis- 
ability should  be  included  on  the  list 
of  diseases  of  certain  former  prisoners 
of  war  that  are  presumed  to  be  service 
connected. 

Last  May,  the  House  passed  H.R. 
2936  by  a  vote  of  423  to  2  to  give  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  expand  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  from  50  to 
65  members  in  order  to  improve  the 
timeliness  in  processing  appeals  from 
veterans.  The  Senate  bill  contained  es- 
sentially the  same  provisions  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  compromise 
agreement  we  bring  to  you  today  not 
only  gives  permanent  authority  for  65 
members  of  the  Board  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  but  also  gives  the  Administra- 
tor flexibility  to  assign  temporary  or 
acting  members  to  the  Board  to  reduce 
what  is  now  an  imacceptable  backlog 
of  appeals. 

Finally,  let  me  speak  briefly  to  that 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill  that  would 
repeal  the  December  31,  1989,  termi- 
nation date  for  the  current  Vietnam- 
era  GI  bill  program.  This  is  the  second 
or  third  time  the  other  body  has  at- 
tempted to  repeal  the  termination 
date.  Each  time  the  House  has  flatly 
refused  the  provision.  As  the  gentle- 
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man  knows,  with  his  concurrence,  this 
provision  is  not  contained  in  the  com- 
promise we  worked  out  with  the  other 
body.  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the 
House  to  go  into  all  of  the  reasons 
why  we  opposed  this  provision,  I  have 
made  my  position  known  on  this 
matter  many  times  before.  Hopefully, 
we  have  put  this  issue  to  rest  and  the 
message  I  want  sent  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  that  we 
are  not  going  to  agree  to  any  exten- 
sion of  this  date. 

The  House  committee  has  on  two  oc- 
casions reported  H.R.  1400  without 
dissenting  votes.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  a  new  GI  education  program 
to  enhance  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  military  personnel  for  all 
branches  of  the  service.  In  addition,  it 
would  provide  entitlement  for  those 
who  make  an  obligation  to  serve  in  the 
Active  Reserve  and  National  Guard.  If 
there  is  going  to  be  an  education  pro- 
gram for  those  now  serving  in  the  mili- 
tary beyond  fiscal  year  1989,  then 
H.R.  1400  will  have  to  be  enacted.  We 
have  no  plan  now  or  in  the  future  to 
extend  the  current  1989  termination 
for  the  current  Vietnam-era  GI  bill 
program. 

I  can  also  assure  the  gentleman  the 
cost  of  our  compromise  with  the  other 
body  is  within  the  amounts  contained 
in  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  help 
in  getting  this  agreement  with  the 
other  body.  By  doing  so,  our  disabled 
veterans  should  be  receiving  their  in- 
creased benefits  for  April  in  their  May 
1  checks. 

There  follows  a  more  detailed  expla- 
nation of  the  provisions  passed  by  the 
Senate,   the  House  amendments  and 
the  proposed  agreement: 
Explanatory    Statement    or    House    Bill 
(H.R.   4169).  Senate  Bill  (S.   1388).  and 
Compromise  Agreement  on  S.   1388.  the 
Veterans'  Compensation  and  Program  Im- 
provements Amendments  of  1984 
This  document  explains  the  provisions  of 
title  rv  of  H.R.  4169  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the     House  bill"),  the  provisions  of  S. 
1388  as  passed  by  the  Senate  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Senate  bill"),  and  the 
provisions  of  a  compromise  on  S.   1388  as 
agreed  to  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate.  The  differ- 
ences l)etween  the  Houe  bill,  the  Senate  bill, 
and  the  compromise  agreement  are  noted 
below,  except  for  clerical  corrections,  con- 
forming changes  made  necessary  by  agree- 
ments   reached    between    the    Committees, 
and  minor  drafting,  technical,  and  clarifying 
changes. 

title  i— disability  compensation  and 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
Part  A— Rate  increases 
Disability  Compensation 
Both  the  House  bill  (sections  402  through 
404)    and    the    Senate    bill    (sections    101 
through  103)  would  amend  chapter  11  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  increase,  ef- 
fective April  1.  1984.  the  basic  rates  of  ser\- 
ice-connected   disability    compensation    for 
veterans,    the    rates    payable    for    certain 


severe  disabilities,  the  dependents  allow- 
ances payable  to  veterans  rated  30-percent 
or  more  disabled,  and  the  annual  clothing 
allowance  for  certain  disabled  veterans.  The 
House  bill  would  increase  such  rates  and  al- 
lowances by  4.1  percent  and  the  Senate  bill 
by  3.5  percent.  Under  both  bills,  the  in- 
creases are  rounded  to  the  nearest  dollar. 

The  compromise  agreement  (sections  101 
through  103)  follows  the  Senate  bill. 
Dependency  and  Indemnity  Compensation 

Both  the  House  bill  (sections  405  through 
407)  and  the  Senate  bill  (sections  104 
through  106)  would  amend  chapter  13  of 
title  38  to  increase,  effective  April  1.  1984. 
rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation (DIC)  payable  to  the  surviving 
spouses  and  children  of  veterans  whose 
deaths  were  service  connected.  The  House 
bill  would  increase  such  rates  by  4.1  percent 
and  the  Senate  bill  by  3.5  percent,  with  the 
Increases  in  both  bills  rounded  to  the  near- 
est dollar. 

The  compromise  agreement  (sections  104 
through  106)  follows  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  (section  104(e)).  but  not 
the  House  bill,  would  specify  that— for  the 
purposes  of  section  156(e)(1)(A)  of  Public 
Law  97-377.  relating  to  increases  in  benefits 
paid  to  replace,  for  the  survivors  of  those 
who  died  on  active  duty  or  from  service-con- 
nected causes,  certain  social  security  survi- 
vors' benefits  terminated  by  section  2205  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  (Public  Law  97-35)— the  overall  aver- 
age of  the  percentages  by  which  each  of  the 
DIC  rates  set  forth  in  present  section  411  of 
title  38  is  increased  shall  be  considered  to  be 
3.5  percent.  Section  156(a)  of  Public  Law  97- 
377  provides  that  the  benefits  thereby  re- 
stored are  to  be  increased,  effective  on  the 
same  date  as  section  411  DIC  increases,  "by 
a  percentage  that  is  equal  to  the  overall  av- 
erage of"  those  increases  (rounded  to  the 
nearest  tenth  of  a  percent).  Hence,  the 
effect  of  this  provision  would  be  to  ensure 
that  the  increase  in  the  replacement  benefit 
for  each  of  those  survivors,  effective  April  1. 
1984  is  3.5  percent. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 

However,  the  Committees  note  that  the 
Senate  provision  expresses  the  Committees" 
intention  regarding  the  rate  for  the  COLA 
for  these  benefits  that  would,  upon  enact- 
ment of  the  compromise  agreement,  take 
effect  on  April  1.  1984  (by  virtue  of  Public 
Law  97-377).  and  that  the  VA  has  advised 
that  it  intends  to  provide  a  3.5-percent  in- 
crease In  these  benefits. 

Effective  Date  of  Future  Increases 

The  Senate  bill  (section  107).  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  future  increases  in  rates  of 
disability  compensation  and  DIC  shall  take 
effect  on  December  1  of  the  fiscal  year  in- 
volved and  that  the  budget  for  each  such 
fiscal  year  include  amounts  necessary  to 
achieve  that  purpose. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  107) 
contains  this  provision. 

The  Committees  note  their  understanding 
that,  in  section  l(b)(15)  of  the  Congression- 
al budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  (H.  Con.  Res. 
91).  provision  is  made,  in  the  totals  for 
Function  700.  "Veterans'  Benefits  and  Serv- 
ices", for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986.  for 
compensation  and  DIC  increases  to  be  en- 
acted effective  December  1  of  each  of  those 
fiscal  years.  Section  107  of  the  compromise 
agreement  is  intended  as  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  Congressional  policy  as  to  the  date 
on  whic^i  future  increases  shall  take  effect. 


Part  B— Compensation  Program 
Amendments 


Presumption  Concerning  Dysthymic 
Disorder 

The  Senate  bill  (section  111),  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  amend  section  312(b)  of 
title  38  to  provide,  effective  October  1.  1983, 
for  the  inclusion  of  dysthymic  disorder  (or 
depressive  neurosis)  in  the  list  of  diseases  of 
certain  former  prisoners  of  war  that  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  service  connected. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  111) 
contains  this  provision. 

Rates  of  Compensation  for  Certain  Blinded 
Veterans 

Both  the  House  bill  (section  411)  and  the 
Senate  bill  (section  112)  would  amend,  effec- 
tive October  1.  1983.  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (o)  and  (p)  of  section  314  of  title  38 
that  govern  the  rates  of  special  monthly 
compensation  payable  to  certain  veterans 
who  suffer  from  service-connected  blindness 
in  combination  with  a  hearing  loss  that  is 
service  connected  in  at  least  one  ear. 

Under  current  law,  veterans  who  suffer 
from  blindness  with  "visual  acuity  of  5/200 
or  less"  (meaning  vision  no  better  than  5/ 
200)  combined  with  bilateral  deafness  (with 
hearing  impairment  in  at  least  one  ear  being 
service-connected)  rated  at  60-percent-or- 
more  disabling  are  entitled  to  the  payment 
of  disability  compensation  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (o)  of  section  314.  The 
Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  bill,  would 
reduce  from  60  percent  to  40  percent  the 
minimum  degree  of  disability  for  bilateral 
deafness  required  to  qualify  for  the  subsec- 
tion (o)  rating.  The  House  bill,  but  not  the 
Senate  bill,  would  establish  an  additional 
category  of  veterans  entitled  to  the  subsec- 
tion (o)  rating,  those  who  suffer  from  blind- 
ness with  "only  light  perception  or  less" 
(meaning  vision  with  light  perception  only 
or  with  no  light  perception)  combined  with 
deafness  rated  from  10-  through  40-percent 
disabling  (with  hearing  impairment  in  at 
least  one  ear  being  service  connected). 

The  compromise  agreement  (sections 
112(a))  would  establish  an  additional  catego- 
ry of  veterans  entitled  to  the  subsection  (o) 
rating,  those  who  suffer  from  blindness 
with  only  light  perception  or  less  combined 
with  either  bilateral  deafness  rated  at  40- 
percent-or-more  disabling  (with  hearing  im- 
pairment in  at  least  one  ear  being  service 
connected)  or  total  service-connected  deaf- 
ness in  one  ear. 

Under  current  law.  veterans  who  suffer 
from  blindness  with  visual  acuity  of  5/200 
or  less  combined  with  deafness  (with  hear- 
ing impairment  in  at  least  one  ear  being 
service  connected)  rated  at  40-percent  dis- 
abling are  entitled,  by  virture  of  subsection 
(p)  of  section  314.  to  the  next  higher  rate  of 
compensation  (a  "full-step""  increase)  above 
the  otherwise  applicable  rate  based  on  the 
condition  of  blindness  only.  These  otherwise 
applicable  rates  are  prescribed  in  subsection 
(I)  of  section  314  for  blindness  with  visual 
acuity  of  5/200  or  less  but  with  more  than 
light  perception,  in  subsection  (m)  for  blind- 
ness with  only  light  perception,  and  in  sub- 
section (n)  for  blindness  without  light  per- 
ception. In  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills, 
the  degree  of  disability  for  deafness  com- 
bined with  blindness  required  for  the  full- 
step  increase  would  be  reduced  to  30  per- 
cent. In  addition,  the  Senate  bill,  but  not 
the  House  bill,  would  provide  a  full-step  in- 
crease, instead  of  compensation  at  the  next 
intermediate  rate  (a  "half-step  "  increase),  to 
those  who  suffer  from  blindness  with  visual 


acuity  of  5/200  or  less  combined  with  serv- 
ice-connected total  deafness  in  one  ear. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  112 
(b)(1))  would  expand  the  category  of  veter- 
ans with  visual  acuity  of  5/200  or  less  who 
receive  a  full-step  increase,  currently  con- 
sisting of  those  with  deafness  rated  at  40- 
percent  disabling,  to  include  those  with 
deafness  rated  at  30-percent  disabling. 

Under  current  law,  veterans  who  suffe* 
from  blindness  with  5/200  visual  acuity  or 
less  combined  with  service-connected  total 
deafness  in  one  ear  are  entitled,  by  virtue  of 
subsection  (p)  of  section  314.  to  a  half-step 
increase.  Neither  the  House  bill  nor  the 
Senate  bill  would  modify  the  half-step-in- 
crease provision  itself.  However,  the  House 
bill,  but  not  the  Senate  bill,  would,  as  noted 
above  in  the  discussion  of  the  subsection  (o) 
rating,  reduce  the  requirements  for  the  sub- 
section (o)  rating  to  include  blindness  with 
only  light  perception  or  less  combined  with 
certain  deafness  rated  at  10-percent-or-more 
disabling.  Since  service-connected  total 
deafness  in  one  ear  is  rated  as  10-percent 
disabling,  the  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate 
bill,  would,  therefore,  grant  the  subsection 
(o)  rating  to  certain  veterans  who  currently 
benefit  from  a  half-step  increase.  Such  vet- 
erans are  those  who  suffer  from  blindness 
with  light  perception  only  combined  with 
service-connected  total  deafness  in  one  ear 
and  those  who  suffer  from  blindness  with- 
out light  perception  combined  with  such 
deafness.  Also,  the  Senate  bill,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  provide  a  full-step  in- 
crease to  all  those  who.  under  current  law. 
receive  a  half-step  increase. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section 
112(b)(2)).  in  the  cases  of  veterans  who 
suffer  from  blindness  having  only  light  per- 
ception or  less,  would  expand  the  scope  of 
the  half-step-increase  deafness  criterion, 
currently  service-connected  total  deafness  in 
one  ear.  to  include  those  who  have  bilateral 
deafness  rated  at  10-  or  20-percent  disabling 
(with  hearing  impairment  in  at  least  one  ear 
being  service  connected). 

The  following  chart  illustrates  the  differ- 
ences in  disability  ratings  for  combinations 
of  hearing  and  vision  impairments  under 
current  law.  the  House  bill,  the  Senate  bill, 
and  the  compromise  agreement: 


COMPARISON  OF  COMBINED  DISABILITY  RATINGS  UNDER 

CURRENT  LAW 

rnw  House  Ml.  the  Senate  Ml.  and  the  comproniKt  afreementl 

(j/rteni  Proposed  rating 

(jment  tating  lot  Windness         ^'l^"'* 
Deafness  disadility  tahng         ,^„,^       „j ,        jg,        „, 

drsaMity 

Anatomiul  loss  oi  no  liglit 
peiception— N 

lOpeicent  (1  eai)    Ni4  0  0  0 

lOpefcent  { 2  eats) N  0  N  NVi 

20  peicent  (2  eats)     N  0  N  NW 

30  petcent  (2  eais    N  0  0  0 

40  oeicent  (2  e*s)     0  0  0  0 « 

Anatomical  loss  or  no  ligtit 
pefceolon  1  eye  light 
perception  only  m  other— 

lOperant  (1  eat)  N  0  NW  0 

10  petant  (2  ears) *Vi  0  MV4  N 

20pe«wit  (2  ears) M'/i  0  MV4  N 

30  percent  (2  ears) MV4  0  NV4  NV4 

40  percent  (2  ears) NV4  0  0  0 

light  perception  only— « 

lOpenml  (I  ear)    Mv^  0  N  0 

10  percent  (2  ears) M  0  M  MW 

20  pettent  (2  ears) «  0  M  "V4 

30  percent  (2  ears) HI  0  N  N 

40  percent  (2  ears)  tt  0  0  0 

Analofflical  loss  or  no  light 
perception  in  1  eye.  5/200 
or  less  visual  acuity  in 
other— M 


COMPARISON  OF  COMBINED  DISABILITY  RATINGS  UNDER 
CURRENT  LAW— Continued 

(The  House  bill,  the  Senate  Ml.  and  the  compromise  agreement) 


Current  rating  lor  hlmdness 
Deafness  disability  rating 


Current 
schedule 

for 
combined 
disability 


Proposed  rating 


HE' 


SB'        C*' 


10  percent  (1  eat) MV^  MVi  N  MVi 

10  percent  (2  ears) M  M  M  M< 

20  percent  (2  ears)  -  fH  til  M  (I  < 

30  percent  (2  ears) M  N  N  t« 

40  percent  (2  ears) N  N  0  0 

Light  perception  in  1  eye;  3/ 
200  or  less  visual  acuity  in 
other—  IW 

10  percent  dear) M  M  nv,  M< 

10  percent  (2  eats) LV4  L'A  LV4  LMi« 

20  percent  (2  eats) H4  LV4  IV4  LVi« 

30  percent  (2  eats) LVi  MV2  MV4  M^4 

40  percent  (2  ears)  HVi  MMi  0  M'^ « 

5/200  or  less  visual  acuity— L 

10  percent  (1  ear)  m  LW  M  H4* 

10  percent  (2  ears)      I  I  L  l« 

20  percent  (2  ears) I  I  L  L< 

30  percent  (2  ears) I  M  M  M 

40  percent  (2  ears) M  M  0  H* 

'  House  Ml 

'  Senate  bill 

'  Compromise  agreement 

'  1*0  change  from  current  la* 

The  Senate  bill  (section  112(c)),  but  not 
the  House  bill  would  require  the  Adminis- 
trator to  conduct  a  study  of  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  correlations  between  degrees 
of  deafness  (including  deafness  combined 
with  other  diseases)  and  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  paid  by  the  VA  and,  not 
later  than  one  year  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment, to  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Veterans"  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  a  report  on  the 
results  of  the  study  together  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator"s  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  action. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 

The  Committees  note  that,  under  section 
355  of  title  38.  the  Administrator  is  charged 
with  adopting  and  applying  a  schedule  of 
ratings  of  reductions  in  earning  capacity  re- 
sulting from  specific  injuries.  The  Adminis- 
trator is  also  charged  with  adjusting  the 
schedule  from  time  to  time  in  accordance 
with  experience. 

In  a  letter  dated  January  10.  1984.  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Administrator  noted  that 
the  VA  is  currently  exploring  the  medical 
and  benefits  aspects  of  hearing  loss,  and  is 
considering  a  study  of  the  current  state  of 
the  art  with  regard  to  treatment  and  pros- 
thetic devices  for  the  hearing  disabled. 

The  Committees  direct  the  Administrator 
to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  a  study,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  355.  of  the 
rating  schedule  with  respect  to  the  varying 
degrees  of  hearing  loss  (considered  both 
alone  and  in  combination  with  other  disabil- 
ities) suffered  by  veterans.  Particular  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  methods  for  con- 
ducting the  medical  evaluations  upon  which 
hearing-loss  ratings  are  based. 

The  Committees  further  direct  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  submit  to  them,  not  later 
than  April  1.  1985,  a  report  on  the  results  of 
this  study.  The  report  should  include  a  dis- 
cussion of  any  plans  or  recommendations 
for  administrative  or  legislative  action  that 
the  Administrator  considers  appropriate 
with  respect  to  VA  programs  for  hearing-im- 
paired veterans.  The  report  should  also  in- 
clude descriptions  of  the  various  methods 
currently  used  in  the  VA"s  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  and  Department  of 
Veterans'  BenefitsTiid  outside  the  VA  for 


measuring  hearing  loss  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  methods  accurately  and  realisti- 
cally measure  the  hearing  loss  that  hearing- 
disabled  persons  experience  in  varied  real- 
life  situations,  such  as  those  that  occur  in 
the  workplace,  in  school,  at  home,  in  public 
places,  and  in  open  spaces,  and  should  set 
forth  any  plans  or  recommendations  for 
changes  in  such  VA  methods  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  consider  appropriate  based 
on  the  study  results.  The  Committees  be- 
lieve that  the  completion  of  the  hearing-im- 
pairment study  described  above  and  the  sub- 
mission of  a  report  on  it.  as  directed,  will 
remove  the  need  for  a  statutory  provision. 
Increases  in  Compensation  on  Account  of 

Certain  Periods  of  Hospitalization  or  Con- 
valescence 

Both  the  House  bill  (section  408)  and  the 
Senate  bill  (section  113)  would  amend  chap- 
ter 51  of  title  38  to  modify,  effective  Octo- 
ber 1.  1983.  the  period  during  which  the 
compensation  paid  to  a  service-connected 
disabled  veteran  rated  less  than  100-percent 
disabled  is  temporarily  increased  to  the  100- 
percent  rate  on  account  of  the  veteran"s 
hospitalization  for  a  period  in  excess  of  21 
days  for  a  service-connected  disability  or  for 
hospital  treatment  followed  by  convales- 
cence for  such  a  disability.  Under  current 
law.  the  period  for  which  payment  is  made 
begins  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  the  hospital  care 
begins  and  it  ends  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  in  which  the  hospitalization  or  con- 
valescence ends.  The  House  bill  would 
modify  this  period  so  that  it  would  begin  on 
the  first  day  of  such  hospital  care.  (This 
was  the  status  of  the  law  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1982  (Public  Law  97-253).)  The  Senate 
bill  would  modify  the  period  for  which  pay- 
ment is  made  so  that  it  would  begin  on  the 
first  day  of  hospital  care  and  continue  only 
until  the  day  on  which  the  hospitalization 
or  convalescence  ends. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  113) 
would  provide,  effective  October  1.  1983, 
that,  when  a  period  of  hospital  care  in 
excess  of  21  days  for  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability occurs  entirely  within  a  single 
month,  the  period  for  which  payment  of  in- 
creased compensation  on  account  of  such 
care  is  made  would  commence  on  the  first 
day  of  that  month.  This  provision,  in  con- 
junction with  present  section  3012(b)(8), 
which  provides  that  the  period  of  payment 
ends  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which 
the  care  terminates,  would  have  the  effect 
of  making  the  period  of  payment  in  such 
cases  the  entire  month  in  which  the  care 
was  furnished. 

The  Committees  note  that,  under  the 
compromise  agreement,  veterans  whose 
service-connected  hospital  care  lasts  for 
more  thsm  21  days  but  does  not  carry  over 
into  a  second  calendar  month  would  receive 
the  same  benefit— one  full  month  of  com- 
pensation at  the  100-percent  rate— as  is  re- 
ceived under  current  law  by  those  whose 
care  is  of  the  same  duration  but  happens  to 
extend  into  a  second  calendar  month. 

Continuation  of  Compensation  Pending 
Review  and  Appeal 

The  Senate  bill  (section  114),  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  amend  chapter  53  of  title 
38  to  provide  for  the  continued  payment  of 
disability  compensation  at  the  100-percent 
rate  pending  review  and  appeal  (and  subject 
to  repayment  if  the  veteran  loses  on  appeal) 
of  a  determination  made  after  March  31, 
1984,  to  reduce  or  discontinue  such  compen- 
sation as  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  serv- 
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ice-connected  or  employabUity  status  or 
physical  condition  of  a  veteran  whose  dis- 
ability had.  prior  to  that  determination, 
been  rat«d  as  total  for  at  least  10  years  and 
who,  within  30  days  after  that  determina- 
tion, files  a  statement  of  disagreement  and 
requests  continued  payment. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 

TITLI  II— vrrCRANS'  PROGRAM  IMFROVEMENTS 

Inclusion  of  Certain  Adopted  Persons 
Within  the  Title  38  Definition  of  Child 

The  House  bill  (section  410).  but  not  the 
Senate  bill,  would  amend  section  101(4)  of 
title  38.  effective  October  1.  1983.  to  expand 
the  definition  of  ■child"  for  purposes  of 
general  eligibility  for  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion benefits  so  as  to  include  a  veteran's 
adopted  child  even  though  the  child  was  age 
18  or  over  at  the  time  of  adoption  as  long  as 
(1)  the  child  had  become  permanently  in- 
capable of  self-support  prior  to  reaching  age 
18.  and  (2)  was  a  member  of  the  veteran's 
household  at  age  18.  Under  the  VA's  inter- 
pretation of  current  law.  a  veteran's  adopt- 
ed child  who  became  permanently  incapable 
of  self-support  before  turning  18  is  consid- 
ered as  meeting  the  definition  only  if  the 
adoption  occurred  before  the  child  reached 
age  18. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  201) 
contains  this  provision. 
Pive-Year  Extension  of  Program  to  Provide 

Assistance  to  State  Veterans'  Cemeteries 

The  Senate  bill  (section  201)  and  section  S 
of  H.R.  2948  as  passed  by  the  House  on  May 
24.  1983  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  H.R. 
2948).  would  amend  section  1008(a)(2)  of 
title  38  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1985  through  1989  for  matching-fund  grants 
to  States  for  establishing,  expanding,  or  im- 
proving State  veterans'  cemeteries. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  202) 
contains  this  provision. 

Miscellaneous  Education  Program 
Amendments 

Repeal  of  1989  Termination  Date  for  Viet- 
nam Era  Gl  Bill— The  Senate  bill  (section 
202).  but  not  the  House  bill,  would  amend 
section  1662(b)  of  title  38  to  repeal  the  De- 
cember 31.  1989.  termination  date  for  the 
current.  Vietnam-era  GI  Bill  and  provide  for 
reimbursement  to  the  VA  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  all  amounts  of  Viet- 
nam-era GI  Bill  benefits  paid  by  the  VA 
after  December  31.  1989. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 

Authority  for  Advanced  Payment  of  Edu- 
cational Assistance.— The  House  bill  (sec- 
tion 421).  but  not  the  Senate  bill,  would 
amend  section  1780(d>  and  various  cross-ref- 
erences in  chapters  31  and  36  of  title  38  to 
terminate,  effective  October  1.  1983.  the 
VA's  mailing  of  advance  payments  of  educa- 
tional assistance  to  certain  veterans  and  de- 
pendents enrolled  in  programs  of  education. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain these  provisions. 

Other  Education  Program  Amendments.— 
The  Senate  bill  (section  203).  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  amend  chapters  34.  35. 
and  36  of  title  38  to  make  a  series  of  amend- 
ments relating  to  VA-administered  educa- 
tional assistance  programs  to  (1)  allow  cer- 
tain individuals  who.  despite  having  post- 
December  31.  1976.  active-duty  ser\'ice  that 
would  make  them  eligible  for  the  Post-Viet- 
nam Era  Educational  Assistance  program 
(VEAP)  (chapter  32).  are  not  eligible  for 
VEAP  because  they  have  Vietnam-era  GI 
BUI  eligibility  (under  chapter  34)  by  virtue 


of  certain  pre- 1977  training  duty  to  elect  to 
participate  in  VEAP  in  lieu  of  receiving  GI 
Bill  benefits:  (2)  conform  the  level  of  survi- 
vors' educational  assistance  benefits  (under 
chapter  35)  for  entitlement-free  pursuit  of 
high-school  training  to  the  level  of  Viet- 
nam-era veterans'  GI  Bill  benefits  for  such 
training:  (3)  bar  concurrent  receipt  of  bene- 
fits under  more  than  one  VA-administered 
educational  assistance  program  for  pursuit 
of  one  program  of  education;  and  (4)  expand 
the  coverage  of  the  48-month  maximum  lim- 
itation on  total  educational  assistance  bene- 
fits to  include  certain  recently-enacted  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  VA. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  203) 
contains  these  provisions. 
Substitution  of  Housing  Loan-Ouaranty 

Entitlement 
The  Senate  bill  (section  204)  and  section  4 
of  H.R.  2948  would  amend  section  1802(b)(2) 
of  title  38  to  permit,  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  substitution  of  a  veteran's 
home-loan  guaranty  entitlement  when  a 
veteran-transferee  is  not  an  immediate 
transferee. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  204) 
contains  this  provision. 
Loan  Guaranties  for  Manufactured  Homes 

Permanently  Affixed  to  Lots 
The  Senate  bill  (section  205)  and  section  3 
of  H.R.  2948  would  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38  to  provide,  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  for  the  guaranty  of  a  loan  to  a 
veteran  for  the  purchase  of  a  manufactured 
home  (or  the  refinancing  of  a  loan  previous- 
ly made  for  the  purchase  of  a  manufactured 
home)  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
a  loan  for  a  conventionally-built  home  if 
two  criteria  are  met:  First,  the  manufac- 
tured home  is  or  will  be  permanently  af- 
fixed to  a  lot  owned  or  being  purchased  by 
the  veteran:  and.  second,  as  so  affixed,  the 
home  is  regarded  as  real  property  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  home  is  lo- 
cated. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  205) 
contains  this  provision. 
Employment  Emphasis  Under  Federal  Con- 
tracts for  Veterans  with  Serious  Employ- 
ment Handicaps 

The  Senate  bill  (section  206).  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  amend  section  2011  of 
title  38  to  expand,  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  the  definition  of  "special  dis- 
abled veteran"  for  the  purposes  of  certain 
employment  and  training  initiatives  under 
chapters  41  and  42  of  title  38  to  include  a 
veteran  with  a  service-connected  disability 
rated  at  10-  or  20-percent  disabling  if  the 
veteran  has  been  determined  to  have  a  seri- 
ous employment  handicap  under  the  VA's 
rehabilitation  program  for  service-connect- 
ed disabled  veterans  carried  out  pursuant  to 
chapter  31  of  title  38. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  206) 
contains  this  provision. 

Payments  for  Fiduciary  Services 
The  Senate  bill  (section  207).  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  amend  section  3202(a)  of 
title  38  to  authorize,  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  the  VA  to  permit  VA-appointed 
fiduciaries  to  deduct  from  beneficiaries'  es- 
tates certain  limited  commissions  for  fiduci- 
ary services  where  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines such  commissions  are  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  fiduciary  services  that  are  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  beneficiaries  and 
where  the  fiduciaries  receive  no  other  remu- 
meration  for  their  .services. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  207) 
contains  this  provision. 


Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  Membership 

The  Senate  bill  (section  211)  and  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  H.R.  2936  as  passed  by  the  House 
on  May  17.  1983  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
H.R.  2936).  would  amend  present  section 
4001(a)  of  title  38  to  authorize  an  expan- 
sion—from 50  to  65— in  the  maximum 
number  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Veter- 
an' Appeals. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  208) 
contains  this  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  (section  211)  and  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  H.R.  2936  contain  provisions  that 
would  amend  section  4001  and  4002  of  title 
38  to  make  a  technical  amendment  to  delete 
the  word  "associate"  from  the  statutory  de- 
scription of  members  of  the  Board. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  208) 
contains  these  provisions. 

The  Senate  bill  (section  211)  and  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  H.R.  2936  would  further  amend 
section  4001  to  authorize  the  appointment 
of  individuals  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Board  in  other  than  a  permanent  status. 
Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  would  be  authorized,  but  only  when 
there  are  65  members  on  the  Board,  to  ap- 
point individuals  from  the  professional  staff 
of  the  Board  to  serve  as  "temporary"  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  for  terms  of  up  to  one 
year  each  and  to  reappoint  any  such  individ- 
ual no  more  than  once  within  the  three-year 
period  following  the  expiration  of  an  initial 
appointment.  Also,  the  Senate  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Chairman,  when  there  is  a  tem- 
porary absence  of  a  Board  member  from  one 
of  the  Board's  three-member  sections,  to  ap- 
point an  individual  from  the  professional 
staff  of  the  Board  to  serve  as  an  "acting" 
member  of  the  Board  on  that  section  for  a 
period  of  up  to  30  days  at  a  time,  with  a 
maximum  of  60  days  service  in  any  fiscal 
year. 

Under  H.R.  2936.  the  Chairman  would  be 
authorized  to  designate  an  employee  of  the 
VA  who  is  sm  attorney  or  a  physician  to 
serve  temporarily  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
without  any  time  limitation. 

Under  the  Senate  bill  and  H.R.  2936,  no 
section  of  the  Board  could  have  more  than 
one  individual  who  is  serving  as  a  member 
on  an  other-than-permanent  basis. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  208) 
follows  the  Senate  bill  with  modifications  to 
delete  the  requirement  that  non-permanent 
members  be  drawn  from  the  Board's  staff: 
to  authorize  the  Chairman  to  designate  in- 
dividuals as  "acting"  members  to  fill  vacan- 
cies temporarily,  as  well  as  to  serve  in  the 
event  of  temporary  absences:  and  to  length- 
en the  maximum  periods  of  such  designa- 
tions to  periods  of  up  to  90  days,  but  not  to 
exceed,  in  the  case  of  any  individual,  a  max- 
imum total  of  270  days  in  any  12-month 
period. 

The  Committees  note  that,  although  a  re- 
quirement that  an  individual  designated  to 
the  Board  on  an  other-than-permanent 
basis  be  "from  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Board"  (Senate  bill)  or  'an  employee  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  who  is  an  attorney 
or  a  physician"  (H.R.  2936)  is  not  included 
in  the  compromise  agreement,  they  intend 
that  any  non-permanent  memt)ers  be  drawn 
from  the  professional  staff  of  the  Board 
unless  no  such  staff  members  with  appropri- 
ate qualifications  for  the  positions  involved 
are  available.  The  Committees  also  note 
that,  although  the  compromise  agreement 
uses  the  word  "designate"  (as  used  in  H.R. 
2636)  rather  than  "appoint"  (as  used  in  the 
Senate  bill)  to  describe  the  Board  Chair- 
man's authority  to  place  an  individual  on 
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the  Board  in  a  non-permanent  position,  the 
Committees  contemplate  that,  when  a  quali- 
fied employee  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  not  available,  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  a  non-VA  employee  to  be  given  an  ap- 
pointment for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a 
non-permanent  Board  member  pursuant  to 
a  designation  by  the  Chairman. 

The  Senate  bill  (section  211).  but  not  H.R. 
2936.  would  amend  section  4003(a)  of  title 
38  to  preclude  temporary  or  acting  members 
from  casting  a  vote  in  cases  in  which  the 
votes  of  the  two  permanent  members  are 
split. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 

The  Committees  intend,  however,  in  pro- 
viding the  limited  authorities  for  temporary 
and  acting  members,  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  will  continue  the  current  practice 
of  expanding  the  panel,  or  convening  an- 
other panel,  in  cases  in  which  the  votes  of 
the  F)ermanent  members  are  split  and  a  tem- 
porary or  acting  n.ember  votes  against  the 
claimant. 

The  Senate  bill  (section  211),  but  not  H.R. 
2936.  would  further  amend  section  4001  of 
title  38  to  require  the  Administrator  to 
report  annually,  as  part  of  the  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  required  by  section 
214  of  title  38,  on  the  implementation  of  the 
provisions  (described  above)  authorizing  the 
designation  of  acting  and  temporary  Board 
members. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  208) 
contains  this  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  (section  211),  but  not  H.R. 
2936,  would  further  amend  section  4001  of 
title  38  to  require  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  to  report  annually  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  on  the  Board's 
current  and  projected  future  workload  to- 
gether with  an  evaluation  of  the  Board's 
ability,  based  on  current  and  future  person- 
nel levels,  to  dispose  of  appeals  in  a  timely 
manner. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 
Membership  of  Special  Medical  Advisory 

Group 
The  Senate  bill  (section  208).  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  amend  section  4112  of 
title  38  to  expand,  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  the  membership  of  the  VA's 
Special  Medical  Advisory  Group  to  include 
individuals,  other  than  members  of  health 
and  allied  scientific  professions  specified  in 
current  law,  who  have  experience  pertinent 
to  the  missions  of  the  VA's  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  209) 
contains  this  provision. 
Revision  of  Effective  Date  for  Certain  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  Partici- 
pants' Eligibility  for  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Benefits 

The  House  bill  (section  409),  but  not  the 
Senate  bill,  would  revise  the  effective  date 
provision  (subsection  (d))  of  section  113  of 
the  Veterans'  Compensation,  Education, 
and  Employment  Amendments  of  1982 
(Public  Law  97-306)— which  provided  gener- 
al title  38  benefits  eligibility  to  Senior  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  (SROTC) 
participants  who,  after  September  30.  1982, 
incur  a  disability  during  field  training  or  a 
practice  cruise— so  as  to  provide,  effective 
October  1.  1983,  such  eligibility  to  SROTC 
participants  who  incurred  a  disability 
during  field  training  or  a  practice  cruise 
before  October  1.  1982. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  210) 
contains  this  provision. 


Pilot  Program  for  Expediting  Certain 
Medical  Facility  Construction  Projects 

The  Senate  bill  (section  209),  but  not  the 
House  bill,  contains  a  provision  that  would 
permit  certain  medical  facility  construction 
projects  to  be  expedited.  Specifically,  it 
would  authorize  the  Administrator  to  obli- 
gate up  to  $25  million  from  the  so-called 
"working  reserve"  in  the  VA's  major  con- 
struction account  in  fiscal  year  1984  in  order 
to  undertake  working  drawings  for  certain 
construction  projects  prior  to  either  the 
adoption  of  resolutions  approving  the 
projects  by  the  House  and  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committees  or  the  approval  of  the 
projects  in  the  appropriations  process.  How- 
ever, the  Administrator  would  also  be  re- 
quired, at  least  30  days  before  initiating 
working  drawings  for  a  medical  facility  con- 
struction project,  to  provide  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  Houses  with  written  notice  of  the  in- 
tention to  do  so.  together  with  the  estimat- 
ed cost  of  the  drawings  and  the  estimated 
range  of  the  total  costs  of  the  construction 
project.  No  funds  could  be  expended  under 
this  provision  for  working  drawings  for  the 
replacement  or  new  construction  of  a  com- 
plete health-care  facility,  nor  could  more 
than  $2.5  million  be  spent  on  working  draw- 
ings for  any  one  project. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  211) 
contains  a  provision  derived  from  the 
Senate  provision  with  amendments.  These 
amendments  would  also  permit  the  VA  to 
obligate  funds  for  working  drawings  in  fiscal 
year  1985— for  projects  on  which  construc- 
tion could  be  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1985  or 
1986— with  the  same  total  $25  million  limi- 
tation operating  as  a  cap  on  aggregate  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 
combined,  and  would  provide  a  clarifying 
definition  of  "working  drawings". 

Springfield  Confederate  Cemetery 

The  Senate  bill  (section  210).  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would,  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  provide  that  the  land  compris- 
ing the  present  Springfield  (Missouri)  Con- 
federate Cemetery  shall  be  considered  part 
of  the  Springfield  National  Cemetery  and 
remove  a  restriction  on  the  use  of  that  land 
which  permits  the  burial  of  only  Confeder- 
ate veterans. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  212) 
contains  this  provision. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  support  and  applaud  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  The  agree- 
ment reached  on  the  bill  before  us  is  a 
good  agreement  and  one  that  the 
House  ought  to  agree  to. 

We  have  reached  an  accord  with  the 
other  body  on  fundamental  issues. 
This  bill  provides  for  an  increase  in 
compensation  for  service  cormected 
disabled  veterans,  their  dependents, 
and  survivors  that  is  in  accord  with 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  as  re- 
corded by  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
This  increase  carries  out  the  congres- 
sional promise  of  many  years  that  ben- 
efits for  sejvice-connected  disabled 
veterans  is  the  first  priority  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman's  request 
also  assures  a  long-needed  increase  in 
the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Vet- 


erans Appeals  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. All  of  us  know  that  such  an 
increase  is  imperative  and  the  House 
has  previously  expressed  its  will  on 
this  issue. 

Other  aspects  of  Senate  bill  1388 
have  been  the  subject  of  extensive  ne- 
gotiations with  the  other  body.  They 
include  a  limited  liberalization  of  ben- 
efits for  hospitalized  disabled  service 
connected  veterans,  increased  compen- 
sation for  a  few  blind  veterans  who 
also  have  hearing  difficulties,  and  a 
liberalization  of  benefits  to  former 
prisoners  of  war  who  have  a  certain 
kind  of  depressive  neurosis. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
culmination  of  efforts  of  both  bodies 
of  the  Congress  to  assist  those  veter- 
ans who  are  our  prime  responsibility. 
We  are  within  budget  restrictions  and 
expectations  and  I  urge  full  support  of 
this  measure  by  all  of  my,  colleagues 
and  I  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee for  his  efforts  in  bringing  this 
measure  to  final  resolution. 
•  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  a  number  of  technical 
amendments  in  this  bill  relating  to 
educational  programs  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  which  I 
have  reviewed  and  support. 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  to 
delete  the  Senate  amendment  which 
would  extend  the  termination  date  for 
entitlement  to  GI  bill  benefits  beyond 
December  31,  1989,  for  certain  individ- 
uals who  may  be  on  active  duty 
beyond  that  date. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I 
support  the  chairman  of  my  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  in 
having  this  provision  deleted.  I  hope 
that  the  action  of  the  House  in  reject- 
ing the  extension  of  the  termination 
date  for  GI  bill  benefits  will  send  a 
signal  to  the  Pentagon,  as  well  as 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol. 
The  House  is  just  not  going  to  accept 
extending  the  termination  date 
beyond  December  31.  1989. 

As  the  Members  know,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  reported  H.R. 
1400.  the  Veterans'  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1983,  on  May  16,  1983.  The 
bill  is  currently  pending  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  opposed  to  the 
bill.  I  strongly  recommend  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  get  behind 
this  bill  and  lend  its  support  to  its  en- 
actment before  this  98th  Congress  ad- 
journs. 

H.R.  1400  will  provide  educational 
benefits  for  persormel  who  remain  on 
active  duty  beyond  December  31,  1989. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  everyone  will 
understamd  what  I  am  saying,  either 
DOD  support  H.R.  1400  which  will 
provide  educational  benefits  beyond 
1989  for  active  duty  military  person- 
nel, or  educational  benefits  for  thou- 
sands of  active  duty  personnel  will 
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expire.  I  can  assure  everyone  that  the 
1989  termination  date  is  not  going  to 
be  extended* 

•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port the  compromise  reached  on  this 
bill,  and  I  most  pleased  that  a  cost-of- 
living  increase  is  provided  to  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities, 
their  dependents,  and  survivors. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  an  agreement 
was  reached  with  respect  to  certain 
blinded  veterans,  and  those  veterans 
who  are  hospitalized  in  excess  of  21 
days. 

S.  1388  will  also  authorize  an  in- 
crease in  size  of  the  Veterans'  Appeals 
Boards  which  is  vitally  needed.  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
Mr.  Montgomery.  the  ranking 
member  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation.  Pension,  and  Insur- 
ance, my  colleague  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Ap- 
PLEGATE.  for  their  efforts  in  shepherd- 
ing this  legislation  through  the  Con- 
gress. 

Thank  you.* 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman      from      Mississippi      (Mr. 

MONTGOBIERY). 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  rates  of  compensation  for 
disabled  veterans  and  the  rates  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  survivors:  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  increases  in  the 
rates  of  compensation  should  take 
effect  on  December  1  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1985;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  OF  IN- 
QUIRY DIRECTING  THE  PRESI- 
DENT    TO     FURNISH     CERTAIN 
INFORMATION   TO   THE   HOUSE 
OF     REPRESENTATIVES      WITH 
RESPECT    TO    U.S.     ACTIVITIES 
REGARDING  GRENADA 
Mr.     MONTGOMERY,     from     the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  submit- 
ted a  privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  98- 
597,  part  I)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
383)  directing  the  President  to  furnish 
certain  information  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  respect  to  U.S. 
activities    regarding    Grenada,    which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN 
PROGRESS  POLICY  ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  375  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
555. 

in  THE  COMMITTfX  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  555)  to  amend  the  Feder- 
al Power  Act  to  limit  the  recovery  by 
public  utilities  of  certain  costs  of  con- 
struction work  in  progress  through 
rate  increases,  with  Mr.  Dorgan  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Tuesday. 
February  7.  1984.  all  time  for  general 
debate  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute now  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
shall  be  considered  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment,  and 
each  section  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  as 
follows: 

H.R.  555 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Construction  Work  in  Progress  Policy  Act 
of  1983". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  electric 
utilities  have  a  cash  flow  adequate  to  sup- 


port investments  in  resources  that  are  in 
the  interest  of  their  ratepayers; 

(2)  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  electric 
energy  services  be  delivered  at  least  possible 
cost,  and  with  adequate  reliability,  and  that 
unnecessary  rate  increases  be  avoided; 

(3)  inclusion  of  the  costs  of  construction 
work  in  progress  in  public  utility  rate  bases 
established  by  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  causes  rate  increases; 

(4)  inclusion  of  the  costs  of  construction 
work  in  progress  in  public  utility  rate  bases 
esUblished  by  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  may.  in  some  cases,  cause 
anticompetitive  price  discrimination  and 
may.  in  some  cases,  cause  some  utility  cus- 
tomers to  pay  for  utility  facilities  that  they 
will  not  use; 

(5)  inclusion  of  the  costs  of  cosntruction 
work  in  progress  in  public  utility  rate  bases 
esUblished  by  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  violates  the  principle  that 
today's  ratepayers  should  pay  through  rates 
only  for  the  costs  of  facilities  in  service  to 
them;  it  also  transfers  a  portion  of  the  risk 
of  financing  the  construction  of  additional 
facilities  from  shareholders  to  ratepayers; 
and 

(6)  the  adequacy  of  cash  flow  of  some 
electric  utilities  in  poor  financial  health 
may  be  improved  in  a  manner  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  interesU  of  their  ratepayers 
by  the  inclusion  of  some  of  the  costs  of  con- 
struction work  in  progress  in  public  utility 
rate  bases  established  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  and.  thus, 
the  Commission  should  have  discretion  to 
approve  such  inclusion,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  pursuant  to  policies  and  procedures 
established  by  law. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  es- 
tablish policies  and  procedures  governing 
the  inclusion  of  costs  of  construction  work 
in  progress  in  the  rate  bases  of  public  utili- 
ties regulated  under  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
amendment  of  federal  power  act 

Sec.  4.  The  Federal  Power  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  of  part  II: 

"COSTS  OF  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  IN  PROGRESS 

■Sec.  213.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  the  authority  of  the 
commission  to  approve  the  inclusion  of  the 
following  costs  of  construction  work  in 
progress  in  the  rate  base  of  a  public  utility 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 205  and  206  of  this  Act— 

■■(1)  the  costs  of  any  pollution  control  fa- 
cility; and 

■•(2)  the  costs  of  conversion  of  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas-fired  facilities  to  the  use  of  fuels 
other  than  oil  or  natural  gas. 
For  purposes  of  the  following  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  term  costs  of  construction 
work  in  progress'  shall  be  treated  as  not  in- 
cluding the  costs  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2). 

•(b)  Upon  application  of  a  public  utility. 
the  Commission  shall,  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (c)  through  (k)  of 
this  section,  approve  inclusion  of  the  costs 
of  construction  work  in  progress  in  the  rate 
base  of  such  public  utility. 

•(c)  Any  public  utility  whose  internal  gen- 
eration of  funds  from  rates  established  by 
the  Commission  and  from  all  other  sources 
of  funds  related  to  the  Commission's  juris- 
diction in  a  test  period  established  by  the 
Commission  is.  after  subtraction  of  interest 
payments  and  dividends  (except  reinvested 
dividends)  subject  to  the  Commission's  ju- 


risdiction. 40  per  centum  or  less  of  planned 
construction  expenditures  subject  to  the 
Commission's  jurisdiction  in  such  test 
period  may  file  an  application  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  costs  of  construction  work  in 
progress  in  the  rate  base  of  such  public  util- 
ity. 

"(d)  Any  application  submitted  to  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (c)  shall  con- 
tain— 

"(1)  a  detailed  description  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  public  utility  filing  the  ap- 
plication and.  if  the  public  utility  is  in 
severe  financial  difficulty',  as  defined  by 
the  Commission  by  rule,  a  certification  of 
such  condition; 

"(2)  a  detailed  description  of  construction 
expenditures  subject  to  the  Commission's 
jurisdiction  in  the  test  period  and  detailed 
description  of  funds  to  be  internally  gener- 
ated during  that  period  from  rates  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  and  all  other 
sources  of  funds  related  to  the  Commis- 
sion's jurisdiction; 

"(3)  a  statement  explaining  the  need  for 
the  facility  proposed  to  be  included  in  the 
rate  base  and  describing  the  public  utility's 
construction  program,  including  a  detailed 
assessment  of  the  potential  of  alternative 
means  of  meeting  demand  for  electric 
energy  services  at  least  system  cost  with 
adequate  reliability,  including— 

"(i)  customer  consumption  efficiency  im- 
provements and  use  of  renewable  resources. 

"(ii)  load  management  techniques, 

"(iii)  cogeneration, 

"(iv)  electricity  generation  using  biomass. 
waste,  renewable  resources,  or  geothermal 
resources. 

"(V)  changes  in  rate  design. 

"(vi)  production  efficiency  improvements 
(including  improved  poweiplant  productivi- 
ty and  inter-utility  coordination),  and 

"(vii)  any  other  alternatives  established 
by  the  Commission  by  rule:  and 

"(4)  such  other  information  reasonably  re- 
lated to  the  commission's  duties  under  this 
Act  as  the  Commission  shall  by  rule  require. 

"(e)  Upon  application  by  a  public  utility 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
Commission  shall  commence  an  evidentiary 
hearing.  In  any  such  hearing,  the  burden  of 
proof  to  show  that  any  increased  rate  for 
which  application  is  made  under  this  sub- 
section is  consistent  with  the  requirements 
of  this  section  shall  be  upon  the  applicant. 
The  Commission  shall  give  to  the  hearing 
and  decision  of  such  questions  the  same 
preference  as  is  given  to  questions  arising  in 
proceedings  brought  under  subsections  (a) 
through  (e)  of  section  205.  and  the  Commis- 
sion shall  decide  such  questions  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

"(f)  If  an  application  filed  by  a  public  util- 
ity pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
contains  a  certification  of  'severe  financial 
difficulty'  (as  defined  by  the  Commission  by 
rule)  and  if  the  Commission  finds  that  such 
public  utility  is  in  'severe  financial  difficul- 
ty", the  Commission,  after  preliminary  adju- 
dicatory hearing  on  the  matter  of  the  validi- 
ty of  the  certification,  shall  permit,  by 
order,  the  inclusion  of  the  costs  of  such 
public  utility's  construction  work  in 
progress  in  the  rate  base  and  shall  permit 
any  rate  increase  attributable  to  such  inclu- 
sion in  the  rate  base,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1),  (5).  and  (6) 
of  subsection  (h)  of  this  section,  to  take 
effect  immediately.  The  Commission  shall 
require  any  public  utility  collecting  any 
such  rate  increase  to  refund,  with  interest. 
to  the  persons  on  whose  behalf  such  in- 
creases were  paid,  such  portion  of  such  in- 


creased rates  as.  by  final  order  issued  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  shall 
not  be  found  justified. 

"(g)  If,  after  evidentiary  hearing,  the 
Commission  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  facility,  the  costs  of  which  are 
proposed  to  be  included  in  the  rate  base  of  a 
public  utility  submitting  an  application  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  is  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  meet  the  demand  of  its 
customers  for  electric  energy  services  at 
least  system  cost  with  adequate  reliability, 
after  accounting  for  all  measures  deter- 
mined to  be  of  less  system  cost,  and 

"(2)  the  financial  condition  of  the  public 
utility  would,  in  the  test  period,  likely  be 
such  as  to  prevent  the  financing  of  such  fa- 
cility by  borrowing  except  at  a  cost  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  the  average  cost  of  new 
long-term  debt  within  the  electric  utility  in- 
dustry during  that  period-,  after  taking  ac- 
count of  the  possibility  of  innovative  financ- 
ing methods. 

the  Commission  shall  permit,  by  order,  the 
inclusion  of  such  costs  of  construction  work 
in  progress  in  rate  base  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations contained  in  subsection  (h)  of  this 
section. 

"(h)  The  amount  of  costs  of  construction 
work  in  progress  permitted  to  be  included  in 
a  public  utility's  rate  base  by  Commission 
order  issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section  shall  be  limited  by  the  following 
conditions— 

"(1)  no  such  costs  in  excess  of  those  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  internal  generation  of 
funds  from  rates  established  by  the  Com- 
mission and  from  all  other  sources  of  funds 
related  to  the  Commission's  jurisdiction 
during  the  test  period  established  by  the 
Commission,  to  a  level  of  40  per  centum  of 
construction  expenditures  subject  to  the 
Commission's  jurisdiction,  after  subtraction 
of  interest  payments  and  dividends  (except 
reinvested  dividends)  subject  to  the  Com- 
mission's jurisdiction,  during  such  test 
period  shall  be  permitted  to  be  included  in 
such  public  utility's  rate  base: 

"(2)  no  such  costs  that  the  Commission 
finds  to  have  been  imprudently  incurred,  in- 
cluding costs  incurred  because  of  misman- 
agement of  the  public  utility,  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  such  public  utility's  rate  base; 

"(3)  no  rate  increase  attributable  to  the 
inclusion  of  such  costs  in  such  public  util- 
ity's rate  base  shall  be  so  substantial  as  to 
have  an  anticompetitive  effect,  including 
the  establishment  of  unreasonable  price  dis- 
crimination between  wholesale  and  retail 
customers  of  such  public  utility  and  no  such 
rate  increase  shall  be  otherwise  unduly  dis- 
criminatory or  preferential; 

"(4)  upon  certification  by  a  customer  of 
such  public  utility  that  a  facility,  or  portion 
thereof,  the  costs  of  which  are  proposed  to 
be  included  in  rate  base  by  such  public  utili- 
ty will  not  be  used  to  serve  such  customer  or 
will  provide  service  to  such  customer  for 
only  a  fraction  of  such  facility's  useful  life, 
the  Commission  shall  limit  the  increase  of 
rates  to  such  customer  attributable  to  the 
inclusion  of  such  facility  in  such  public  util- 
ity's rate  base  to  an  amount  that  is  just  and 
reasonable  in  light  of  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion; 

"(5)  in  the  first  two  years  beginning  on 
the  date  of  promulgation  of  rules  pursuant 
to  subsection  (j)  of  this  section,  no  rate  in- 
crease attributable  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
costs  of  construction  work  in  progress  shall 
exceed  6  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  rates 
in  effect  on  the  date  of  promulgation  of 
such  rules;  and 


"(6)  no  electric  energy  rate  increase  attrib- 
utable to  the  inclusion  of  such  costs  in  the 
rate  base  may  be  charged  for  electric  energy 
sold  prior  to  the  date  of  a  Conunission  order 
approving  such  increase. 

"(i)  Public  utilities  shall  discontinue  the 
capitalization  of  allowance  for  funds  used 
during  construction  for  those  costs  of  con- 
struction work  in  progress  which  are  includ- 
ed in  the  rate  base  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(j)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  promul- 
gate rules  governing  the  implementation  of 
authorities  granted  in  this  section. 

"(k)  The  Commission  shall  require  that  an 
amount  of  revenues  equal  to  the  amount  of 
revenues  derived  from  construction  work  in 
progress  in  the  rale  base  of  a  public  utility 
shall  be  deferred  from  inclusion  in  the  rates 
of  that  utility  when  the  facility  becomes 
used  and  useful  for  public  service,  for  a 
period  of  time  which  is  no  longer  than  the 
period  over  which  construction  work  in 
progress  has  been  included  in  jurisdictional 
rates,  insofar  as  the  Commission  determines 
that  such  action  is  just  and  reasonable. 

"(1)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term— 

"(1)  construction  work  in  progress'  means 
construction  of  a  facility  used  to  generate  or 
transmit  electric  energy  which  construction 
is  undertaken,  or  proposed  to  be  undertak- 
en, but  which  is  not  yetJn  service. 

"(2)  'allowance  for  funds  used  during  con- 
struction' means  the  cost  of  funds  used  for 
construction  work  in  progress. 

"(3)  'system  cost'  means  an  estimate  of  all 
the  direct  costs  of  a  resource  over  its  effec- 
tive life,  including  the  cost  of  generation 
transmission  and  distribution,  if  subject  to 
the  Commission's  jurisdiction,  and.  among 
other  factors,  waste  disposal  costs,  end-of- 
cycle  costs,  and  fuel  costs  (including  project- 
ed increases  and  decreases),  and  such  quan- 
tifiable environmental  costs  as  are  directly 
attributable  to  such  resource.". 

D  1530 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  set  the  frame- 
work for  the  debate  that  is  about  to 
take  place,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  that 
this  is  probably  as  important  a  piece 
of  consumer  legislation  as  we  will  see. 
While  the  issue  sounds  technical  to 
many  people,  it  really  is  quite  simple. 
The  question  is  whether  the  financing 
of  new  construction  by  utilities  shall 
be  borne  by  the  shareholders  or  by  the 
consumers. 

The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  has  issued  a  rule  that  says 
virtually  automatically  50  percent  of 
those  costs  of  construction  can  be 
placed  in  rate  base.  That  is  unsound. 
It  is  the  shareholders  who  make  the 
profits  in  any  other  private  enterprise. 
The  shareholders  ought  to  take  the 
risk. 

Furthermore,  automatically  having 
the  consumers  finance  new  construc- 
tion to  the  extent  of  50  percent  will 
create  a  tremendous  incentive  for 
overbuilding.  And  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  10  years  more  than  100  power- 
plants  canceled.  If  those  powerplants 
were  built  with  construction  work  in 
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progress,  then  it  is  the  consumer  who 
will  end  up  holding  the  bag.  The  con- 
sumer has  no  control  over  manage- 
ment for  its  bad  decisions.  The  share- 
holders do.  It  is  highly  inequitable 
that  consumers,  when  a  plant  is  aban- 
doned, should  have  to  bear  those  fi- 
nancing costs  rather  than  the  share- 
holders. 

This  matter  has  been  considered  by 
our  committee  with  a  great  deal  of 
care.  We  have  had  two  hearings.  The 
record  of  those  hearings  runs  some 
568  pages.  We  have  had  24  witnesses. 
In  addition,  in  the  97th  Congress,  we 
held  11  hearings  with  more  than  100 
witnesses  submitting  testimony  on 
utility  issues  related  to  CWIP.  In  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress,  we  have 
already  held  eight  hearings  on  the 
issues  involving  the  financial  health  of 
the  utility  industry,  and  just  yesterday 
we  held  a  hearing  on  utility  demand 
and  capacity  studies  in  which  CWIP 
was  specifically  addressed. 

The  matter  has  been  very  carefully 
considered.  The  PERC  did  not  very 
carefully  consider  it.  The  2  years  it 
took  for  consideration  of  this  matter— 
and  our  committee  has  considered  it 
for  3  years— was  mostly  engaged  in  a 
dispute  among  the  Conunissioners. 
two  of  whom  wanted  to  include  100 
percent  CWIP  in  the  rate  base  and  the 
others  did  not.  The  SO  percent  they 
came  up  with  was  not  the  result  of  any 
scientific  study.  There  is  no  record  to 
back  it  up  as  a  sound  rule.  It  was  a 
straight  compromise  between  the 
Conunissioners  who  thought  they 
ought  to  put  CWIP  in  the  rate  base  to 
100  percent,  as  the  utilities  wanted, 
and  those  who  thought  it  ought  to  be 
a  restricted  policy. 

The  compromise  that  we  have  come 
up  with  Is  a  sound  one.  We  say  that  or- 
dinarily shareholders  ought  to  finance 
the  risk  of  investments  from  which 
they  profit.  But  where  a  utility  can 
show  that  a  plant  is  truly  needed  and 
its  cash  flow  problems  and  its  ability 
to  raise  money  in  the  marketplace  at 
reasonable  rates  is  such  that  they 
could  not  build  a  truly  needed  power- 
plant,  then  we  say  it  is  appropriate  for 
consumers  to  be  charged. 

The  FERC  itself  says  that  automatic 
CWIP  in  the  rate  base  will  result  in  in- 
creased costs  to  the  consumers.  It  will 
encourage  unneeded  powerplants.  and 
it  shifts  the  risk  from  where  they 
being,  the  shareholders  under  the  free 
enterprise  system,  to  the  consumers 
who  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  bear 
those  risks. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

AJfENDMEirT  IN  THE  NATURK  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OrrERES  BY  MH.  MOORHEAO 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Moorhead:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  substitute: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sectiow  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Construction  Work  in  Progress  Act  of 
1984". 

amendment  to  federal  power  act 

Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Power  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  of  part  II: 
"COSTS  OP  construction  work  in  progress 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  The  Commission  may  ap- 
prove the  inclusion  of  construction  work  in 
progress  in  the  rate  base  of  a  public  utility 
in  accordance  with  the  final  rule  of  the 
Commission  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter on  June  1.  1983  and  effective  July  1. 
1983  (48  Fed.  Reg.  24353.  et  seq.). 

"(b)  Nothing  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  authority  of  the 
Conunission  to  amend  or  modify  the  final 
rule  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  sections  205  and 
206  of  this  Act.". 

Mr.  OTTINGER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  to  H.R.  555  would 
simply  provide  that  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  may 
approve  the  inclusion  of  construction 
work  in  progress  in  a  utility's  rate  base 
in  accordance  with  the  final  FERC 
rule  on  CWIP  which  became  effective 
on  July  1,  1983.  This  amendment  was 
offered  by  me  during  subcommittee 
markup  and  it  failed  by  only  one  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the 
FERC  rule  on  CWIP  is  eminently  fair 
and  reasonable,  and  is  a  necessary  re- 
sponse to  some  very  real  financial 
problems  in  the  electric  utility  indus- 
try. The  amendment  I  offer  would  pre- 
vent Congress  from  substituting  Its 
judgment  for  that  of  the  Regulatory 
Agency  which  has  given  this  subject 
careful  consideration. 

The  Commissioners  at  the  FERC 
studied  this  issue  for  2  years.  They  re- 
ceived testimony  from  all  concerned 
parties.  And  they  agreed  unanimously 
to  adopt  this  limited  rule  which  they 
believe  fulfilled  their  regulatory  re- 
sponsibility, both  to  protect  the  rate- 
payer from  high  rates,  while  at  the 
same  time  insuring  that  utilities  will 
continue  to  provide  economic  and  reli- 
able utility  service,  now  and  In  the 
future. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
FERC  rule  allows  utilities  to  recover  a 
cash  return  on  the  financing  (or  carry- 


ing costs  only)  on  50  percent  of  their 
investment  in  plants  under  construc- 
tion. Of  course,  none  of  the  principal 
which  the  utility  has  invested  In  the 
plant  Is  recoverable  until  the  plant  Is 
placed  In  service. 

Everyone  admits  that  sooner  or  later 
the  consumer  Ls  going  to  pay  both  for 
the  cost  of  the  plant  and  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  plant  If  the  plant  be- 
comes operable.  The  people  who  have 
invested  their  money  In  the  company 
that  built  the  plant  are  not  going  to 
get  1  penny  return  on  investment  until 
the  plant  goes  Into  operation.  The 
only  thing  that  Is  covered  here  is  50 
percent  of  the  financing  charges  on 
the  project  and.  in  the  long  run,  it  will 
create  lower  rates  for  the  consumer 
because  if  it  has  to  be  placed  on  the 
continuing  debt  of  the  firm,  eventual- 
ly the  cost  to  the  consumer  will  be 
much  higher. 

FERC  estimates  the  average  initial 
rate  increase  to  wholesale  customers 
will  be  limited  to  3.57  percent.  In  any 
case,  to  protect  consumers  from  any 
unanticipated  rate  increases,  the 
amendment  I  propose  today  contains  a 
consumer  cap  of  6  percent  per  year  on 
any  rate  increase  attributable  to  the 
FERC  rule  during  the  first  2  years 
that  the  rule  is  In  effect. 

This  ruling  by  the  Commission  will 
affect  less  than  8  percent  of  all  sales 
of  electricity  by  Investor-owned  utili- 
ties In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  objectives 
which  FERC  seeks  to  achieve  by  this 
rule  is  to  lessen  any  bias  which  may 
discourage  construction  of  new  gener- 
ating facilities.  Last  summer,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  released  a  major 
study  which  stated  that  reliable  elec- 
tric service  may  be  jeopardized  by 
1990.  DOE  concluded  that  there  are 
significant  financial  disincentives  to 
capital  investment  which  will  prevent 
the  timely  and  effective  addition  of 
new  capital.  The  disincentives  identi- 
fied included  the  regulatory  treatment 
of  funds  for  construction  work  In 
progress. 

The  study  estimated  that  annual 
electric  bills  could  be  as  much  as  $18 
billion  higher  by  the  end  of  the  centu- 
ry as  utilities  try  desperately  to  meet 
electric  power  demand  by  resorting  to 
costly— but  quickly  available— natural 
gas  and  oil-fired  turbines. 

Recently,  Secretary  Hodel  warned 
that  "the  failure  to  allow  utilities  to 
build  more  powerplants  will  come 
home  to  roost.  Growth  In  electric  con- 
siunption  will  continue."  Dun  <&  Brad- 
street's  Power  Engineering  and  the 
North  American  Electric  Reliability 
Council  have  also  warned  of  Imminent 
electricity  shortages. 

Prior  to  the  markup  of  this  legisla- 
tion In  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Energy,  as  did  the 
other    members    of    this    committee, 
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which  clearly  spelled  out  the  danger 
of  adopting  the  bill  before  us  today. 
This  letter  clearly  states  that,  and  I 
quote: 

If  passed,  (H.R.  555)  would  adversely 
impact  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  Na- 
tion's private  electric  utility  companies  to 
make  the  long-term  investments  necessary 
to  assure  reliable  electric  power  supplies  at 
minimum  cost  •  •  •  by  perpetrating  disin- 
centives to  necessary  capital  investment, 
H.R.  555  would  serve  to  Increase  consumer 
costs  in  the  long  run  and  potentially  in- 
crease oil  imports  on  a  noneconomic  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Moor- 
head) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ottinger  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moorhead 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  just  briefly? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

D  1650 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  clarify  the  posi- 
tion for  the  committee,  what  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  does  Is  to  codify 
the  FERC  rule  permitting  50  percent 
inclusion  of  construction  work  In 
progress? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  That  Is  correct. 
Absolutely. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  a  strategy  of  no-growth  may 
have  been  compatible  with  the  stagfla- 
tion of  the  late  seventies,  it  is  clear 
that  such  a  strategy  will  not  work  in 
the  rapidly  growing  economy  which  is 
being  fostered  by  current  policies. 
Growth  In  electric  demand  has  con- 
sistently outpaced  growth  in  the  gross 
national  product. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  dangers  of  not 
having  an  adequate  and  secure  supply 
of  electricity  are  clear.  Brownouts  will 
allocate  limited  supply.  Electricity 
costs  win  rise  as  uneconomic  and  inef- 
ficient generators  are  rushed  into  serv- 
ice. Consumption  will  be  diverted  into 
less  efficient  energy  sources.  Most  im- 
portantly, the  higher  cost  and  unrelia- 
bility of  electricity  will  constrain  eco- 
nomic growth.  Businesses  will  expand 
their  operations  abroad  and  may  in 
fact  relocate  their  existing  operations. 
American  business  will  lose  its  com- 
petitive edge. 

In  light  of  the  uncertainties  of  the 
future,  the  goal  of  national  policy 
must  be  to  encourage  the  unfettered 
operation  of  the  marketplace  and 
devise  approaches  to  utility  regulation 
which  are  flexible  and  responsive  to 
economic  forces.  It  is  for  precisely  this 
reason  that  FERC  has  been  vested 
with  its  authority.  In  light  of  FERC's 
extensive  and  careful  consideration  of 
this  matter.  Congress  should  rely  on 
FERC's  expertise. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out  to 
the  Members  of  this  House  that  these 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  are  put 
into  place  to  protect  the  public.  When 
they  made  a  finding  after  years  of 
study,  they  are  not  trying  to  be  the 
enemy  of  society,  of  our  consumer; 
they  are  acting  for  the  consumer,  in 
their  best  interest,  as  they  see  that  In- 
terest. 

For  the  House,  In  a  brief  period  of 
time,  to  try  to  override  their  decisions, 
with  very  little  evidence  before  the 
committee,  I  think  Is  irresponsible.  I 
would  point  out  that  there  have  been 
hearings  held  on  electric  power,  on  the 
development  and  financing  of  power, 
in  the  committee,  but  there  was  only  a 
1-day  hearing  on  this  particular  bill.  If 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  judge  what 
a  piece  of  legislation  actually  does,  find 
its  need  In  the  entire  environment,  we 
have  to  be  able  to  precisely  zap  in  on 
that  one  piece  of  legislation.  We 
carmot  go  on  generalities. 

The  Commission  has  done  their 
work.  They  have  studied  this  question 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  I  think 
they  have  come  up  with  the  best  an- 
swers. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment,  which  would 
codify  the  FERC  rule  and  would  help 
Insure  our  ratepayers  of  adequate,  reli- 
able, and  reasonably  priced  electricity 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  amendment,  of  course,  would 
simply  put  us  back  to  where  we  start- 
ed and  negate  the  whole  purpose  of 
this  bin.  I  would  like  to  relate  the  ex- 
perience of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
adopted  in  an  initiative  resolution  in 
the  late  1970's  a  Construction  Work  In 
Progress  Act.  It  is  the  law  of  the  State 
of  (Dregon.  and  it  has  been  the  law  of 
the  state  of  Oregon  now  for  5  years. 

It  has  worked  exceedingly  well.  It 
has  done  two  things.  First  of  all.  the 
law  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  on  construction  work  in 
progress  did  simply  this:  It  said  to  the 
utility  industry.  "While  you  have 
plants  under  construction,  prior  to 
their  operating,  you  must  not  charge 
us  in  our  electric  bills  for  the  cost  of 
these  plants." 

It  was  a  very  simple  measure.  As  I 
say,  it  has  worked  exceedingly  well.  It 
has  saved  the  consumers  not  only  hun- 
dreds, probably  billions,  of  dollars  but 
even  more  importantly,  it  acted  to 
help  the  market  work. 

Prior  to  adoption  of  a  construction 
work  In  progress  law  in  Oregon,  the 
utility  industry  had  plans  to  build 
dozens  of  plants  and  had,  indeed, 
under  construction  a  number  of  them. 
They  had  also  spent  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  plans  for  other 
plants.  By  charging  the  consumer  for 
these  plants  and  all  costs  involved  In 


these  plants,  they  had  a  blank  check. 
So  the  leaders  of  the  industry  had  no 
checks  on  them,  no  market  checks  at 
aU.  They  said,  "We  will  just  go  ahead 
and  build  these  plants,  pass  the  cost 
off  to  the  consumer,  and  it  Is  not  going 
to  cost  our  stockholders  a  thing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  will  probably  make 
money  on  them  because  it  increases 
the  capitalization  and  the  indebted- 
ness of  our  utility." 

By  passing  construction  work  In 
progress  In  Oregon,  it  served  notice  to 
the  utility  industry  to  look  over  their 
plans  for  building  these  plants.  Did 
load  growth  forecasts  really  indicate  a 
need  for  the  plants?  As  the  utilities 
began  looking  over  their  projections 
for  additional  plants  more  carefully, 
knowing  their  stockholders  would 
have  to  pay  for  them,  they  found, 
indeed,  they  did  not  need  the  plants. 

The  Skagit  plants  in  the  State  of 
Washington  were  canceled.  The 
Pebble  Springs  plants  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  were  canceled.  Thank  good- 
ness they  were.  Even  with  those  can- 
celed, we  have  a  glut  of  electricity  in 
the  Northwest.  We  have  several  thou- 
sand megawatts  In  surplus  that  we  are 
desperately  trying  to  sell  at  bargain- 
basement  prices. 

So  construction  work  in  progress 
worked  exceedingly  well  In  Oregon 
doing  those  two  things.  It  saved  the 
consumer  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  that  the  utility  industry  would 
have  tried  to  place  in  their  electric 
bills  for  the  cost  of  these  plants  that 
were  not  complete  and  will  never  be 
complete,  and  this  indeed  has  been  a 
boon. 

The  responsibility  lay  with  the  in- 
dustry itself,  with  the  utilities  them- 
selves. They  made  the  mistakes.  They 
were  stockholder  companies.  Capital- 
Ism  implies  a  risk.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, I  think,  construction  work  in 
progress  said  to  the  industry,  "Be 
more  careful,  be  more  cautious  with 
your  projections  of  needed  plants.  Do 
not  think  you  have  a  blank  check  just 
to  pass  the  costs  on.  because  your 
stockholders  are  going  to  have  to  bear 
a  responsibility  and,  therefore,  you 
must  make  a  sound  and  prudent  busi- 
ness decision;  not  just  simply  go 
helter-skelter  on  in  building  plants  we 
do  not  need  because  you  know  the  con- 
sumer will  eventually  pay  for  them." 

With  that,  I  ask  the  House  to  oppose 
this  amendment,  as  it  would  simply 
negate  the  whole  purpose  of  the  bill, 
and  consider  the  experience  in  Oregon 
where  construction  work  in  progress 
has  been  eminently  successful. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  remarks  yes- 
terday I  tried  to  make  the  point  that 
consumers  are  going  to  pay  the  cost 
sooner  or  later.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
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whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  pay: 
they  are  going  to  pay  those  costs.  It  is 
just  a  matter  of  when. 

The  facts  show  that  under  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  those  costs  that 
the  consumers  will  bear  will  be  far  less 
than  under  H.R.  555.  Let  me  try  to  il- 
lustrate that,  if  I  may.  with  this  chart 
that  I  have  here. 

This  chart  shows  first  a  7-year  con- 
struction period.  Then  after  that,  the 
part  that  is  cross-hatched,  a  30-year 
useful  service  life  of  the  electric  utili- 
ty. Under  this  illustration  that  I  am 
trying  to  show  here,  we  are  talking 
about  a  typical  coal-burning  plant  that 
would  cost  $1  billion  to  construct. 

a  1700 

Now,  under  this  blue  area  within  the 
7-year  construction  period,  if  a  full  100 
percent  of  construction  work  in 
progress  were  included  at  the  rate 
base,  the  cost  to  consumers  to  finance 
that  portion  over  that  7-year  construc- 
tion cycle  would  be  $410  million.  How- 
ever, if  we  had  to  wait  until  the  con- 
struction period  has  been  completed 
and  then  put  the  cost  into  the  rate 
base,  it  is  going  to  throw  the  cost  up 
into  this  redline  up  above. 

However,  if  we  have  some  of  the  cost 
up  front  and  then  amortize  the  cost 
over  the  30-year  life  of  the  program,  is 
it  going  to  cost  considerably  less  over 
that  30-year  period. 

The  redline  area  represents  $1,244 
billion  additional  cost  to  ratepayers  if 
construction  work  in  progress  is  not  in 
the  rate  base.  In  other  words,  thus  the 
consumer  is  going  to  pay  three  times 
as  much  to  finance  this  plant  if  CWIP 
is  not  in  the  rate  base.  That  is  three 
times  $410  million  which  is  up  front, 
as  compared  to  $1  billion  244  million  if 
we  have  to  wait  until  after  the  con- 
struction period  before  that  cost  goes 
into  the  rate  base. 

Now.  all  Members  have  been  fur- 
nished this  information  on  a  chart.  I 
would  urge  that  they  take  a  look  at  it. 
I  think  the  figures  clearly  show  that 
H.R.  555  is  not  in  the  consumer's  in- 
terest. 

The  gentleman  from  California 
offers  an  aJnendment  that  would  call 
for  one-half  or  50  percent  of  the  fi- 
nancing cost  for  new  plants  to  be 
plau;ed  immediately  into  the  rate  base. 
In  contrast.  H.R.  555  insures  a  rate 
shock  by  saying  that  all  those  costs 
will  go  on  at  the  end  of  the  construc- 
tion period,  starting  here,  and  thus 
those  rates  to  finance  those  costs 
would  have  to  go  up  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  engage  the  gentleman  in 
a  dialog.  I  have  some  fundamental 
questions. 
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and  we  will  sell  the  electricity  to  the 
utility  and,  if  there  is  a  profit,  we  will 
give  it  back  to  the  ratepayer? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  must  have  a  misunder- 
standing of  how  these  costs  are  amor- 
tized, because  if  we  have  a  plant  that 
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Although  one  could  make  some  ar- 
guments about  the  changes  in  the 
value  of  money  over  time,  as  one  of 
my  other  colleagues,  I  am  sure,  will 
bring  up  shortly.  I  do  not  argue  that 
the  gentleman's  general  representa- 
tion is  an  accurate  one.  I  guess  what  I 


question  is  some  of  his  fundamental 
assumptions,  and  that  is  this:  How 
does  the  utility  management  decide 
whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  build  a 
generating  facility  or  take  a  look  at 
other  options  that  exist  in  the  free 
marketplace  at  the  moment? 

For  instance,  if  we  provide  them  con- 
struction work  in  progress,  we  are 
giving  them  an  incentive  to  go  toward 
production  and  toward  building  new 
generating  facilities.  What  happens  to 
my  community  and  other  communities 
around  the  country  that  are  negoti- 
ating presently  with  utilities  to  set  up 
garbage-to-steam-to-energy  plants? 
The  electric  company  now  has  an  in- 
centive not  to  negotiate  with  my  com- 
munities, but  it  has  an  incentive  to 
build  new  facilities. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  respond  to  the  question? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Yes.  I  would 
really  like  to  hear  the  answer. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  of  course, 
has  taken  care  of  that  in  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
BROYHILL)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moorhead)  re- 
quires the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  to  address  the  needs  for 
that  additional  power  as  soon  as  they 
file  for  the  construction  work  in 
progress,  at  the  start  of  plant  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  All  right.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  are  turning  that  decision  over  to 
the  Government  regulators,  if  we  want 
Government  to  make  all  decisions  on 
the  need  for  a  new  generating  facility, 
and  if  we  are  going  to  have  the  tax- 
payers pay— in  this  case  they  happen 
to  be  ratepayers:  it  is  just  as  if  we  were 
voting  for  a  new  tax  on  electric  con- 
sumers by  forcing  them  to  prepay  for 
this  facility— if  we  are  going  to  ask  the 
taxpayer-ratepayer  to  pay  for  the  fa- 
cility and  if  we  are  going  to  ask  the 
Government  to  decide  whether  or  not 
we  need  that  facility,  then,  for  God's 
sake,  why  do  we  need  to  give  the  utili- 
ty a  profit  on  it? 

If  I  am  going  to  pay  for  it,  if  Gover- 
ment  is  going  to  decide  whether  or  not 
we  need  it,  why  do  we  not  just  build  it 


is  built,  say,  taking  7  years  to  con- 
struct, and  then  they  start  amortizing 
all  those  costs  at  the  end  of  that  7- 
year  construction  period,  as  this  chart 

seems  to  show 

Mr.    GEJDENSON.    Mr.    Chairman, 

that  is  just  the  way  it  should 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  have  still  got  the 
time. 
Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Yes. 
Mr.    BROYHILL.    And,    Mr.    Chair- 
man, I  am  trying  to  explain  to  the  gen- 
tleman how  the  system  really  works. 

So  that  those  costs  are  going  to  be 
amortized,  the  consumers  are  going  to 
pay  for  it  sooner  or  later,  and  if  they 
start  paying  sooner,  they  are  going  to 
certainly  have  a  far  lower  cost  over 
the  30-year  life  of  that  plant. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  perhaps 
the  gentleman  has  not  read  all  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  because  his  amend- 
ment does  require  a  utility  to  consider 
all  other  options  to  new  plant  con- 
struction before  it  can  receive  CWIP. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  may  interrupt,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemam  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  only  incentive  they  are  providing 
to  the  utility  is  an  incentive  to  go  into 
construction  work,  so  that  while  we 
tell  the  utility  manager— and  I  believe 
they  are  all  honest  and  decent  gentle- 
men—to take  a  look  at  all  other  op- 
tions, what  we  are  guaranteeing  him  is 
a  profit  if  he  starts  to  build,  whether 
he  finishes  or  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
BROYHILL)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  point  out  again  that  the  Mem- 
bers should  please  read  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  says  that  the  utility  must 
do  certain  things.  If  they  apply  to  ask 
for  50  percent  of  the  carrying  charges 
to  be  put  into  the  rate  base  during  this 
construction  period,  in  order  to  get  ap- 
proval of  that  they  must  have  consid- 
ered the  feasibility  of  adopting  alter- 
nate strategies  such  as  cogeneration  or 
wind  or  solar  or  geothermal  or  per- 
haps someone  else's  power  that  might 
be  available  in  the  region. 

So  under  this  amendment  the  utility 
must  fully  assess  the  conservation  po- 
tential and  energy  saving  load  man- 
agement techniques  and  explain  why 
these  alternatives  to  new  plant  con- 


struction are  not  capable  of  meeting 
the  ratepayers'  electric  demand. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
BROYHILL)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ottinger,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Broyhill  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  while  the  utility  in  its  filing  must 
state  the  alternatives  that  it  has  inves- 
tigated, there  is  no  obligation  under 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that  FERC  do 
anything  with  this  information.  The 
inclusion  in  the  rate  base  of  the  50 
percent  is  virtually  automatic  unless 
they  find  it  is  not  a  prudent  invest- 
ment. 

Is  that  not  the  case? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion would  have  ample  authority  to 
utilize  this  information  and  to  deny 
the  inclusion  of  CWIP  if  they  find 
that  other  alternate  power  is  available 
to  the  consumers  in  that  area.  They 
would  certainly  rule  that  that  would 
not  be  a  prudent  investment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  the  finding  that  would  have  to 
be  made,  and  there  is  no  provision,  as 
there  is  under  our  bill,  that  FERC  ac- 
tually make  an  investigation  and  have 
a  hearing  with  respect  to  the  advan- 
tages of  alternate  means  of  production 
or  conservation.  Under  the  FERC  rule 
there  is  only  the  requirement  of  a 
filing,  and  upon  the  filing  it  is  practi- 
cally automatically  approved. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  There  are  ample 
laws  under  which  they  operate  in  ap- 
proving these  requests  for  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to 
make  those  determinations. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further  with  re- 
spect to  the  chart? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  concerned,  because  I  have  a  chart, 
which  I  will  explain,  and  it  shows  that 
at  every  point,  since  the  consumer  is 
financing  it,  the  consumer  has  to  pay 
more.  It  is  true  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  plant,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  useful  life  of  the  plant,  the  con- 
sumer will  have  paid  everything,  as- 
suming that  the  plant  is  built. 

But  we  have  a  situation,  for  exam- 
ple, with  New  England  Power  where 
they  had  asked  for  CWIP  in  the  rate 
base.  Now,  they  have  concluded  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  for  its  custom- 
ers to  withdraw  from  the  ownership— 


this  is  Seabrook  Unit  No.  2— and  thus 
New  England  Power  is  attempting  to 
sell  its  shares  of  unit  2  or,  in  the  alter- 
native, get  cancellation  of  the  unit. 
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If  you  had  CWIP  in  operation  in 
that  case,  is  it  not  true  that  it  is  the 
consumer  that  would  have  borne  the 
burden  of  financing  a  canceled  plant, 
when  the  consumer  has  no  power  over 
the  management  at  all,  the  sharehold- 
ers have  that  control  and  the  share- 
holders do  have  control  over  the  man- 
agement and  could  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  could  say  if  I  have  the  time, 
the  gentleman  well  knows  that  the 
rate  treatment  of  an  abandoned  con- 
struction project  is  not  affected  by 
this  bill  or  this  rule  that  FERC  has 
come  up  with.  The  rate  treatment  of 
canceled  plants,  to  my  understanding, 
is  the  subject  of  other  law  which  we 
are  not  addressing  here  today. 

In  other  words,  that  law  focuses  on 
the  prudency  of  management  deci- 
sions to  undertake  the  project  in  the 
first  place  and  so  forth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ottinger  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Broyhill 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  What  the  gentle- 
man says  is  accurate  so  far  as  he  states 
it:  but  if  there  has  been  CWIP  allowed 
in  the  rate  base,  the  consumer  will 
have  paid  the  financing  charges  for 
whatever  period  of  time  the  plant  has 
been  under  construction. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Well,  what  I  am 
saying,  if  I  can  state  this,  as  I  under- 
stand the  law,  is  that  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  in 
those  cases  retains  full  authority  to  re- 
quire the  refunding  of  CWIP  pay- 
ments that  the  ratepayers  may  have 
made  and  where  there  has  been  a  de- 
termination that  they  are  unreason- 
able or  that  they  are  improper. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  further,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice FERC  has  not  done  that.  Just  as  a 
matter  of  practice,  FERC  has  not  even 
looked  at  the  filings  that  were  made 
before  it  for  CWIP  treatment.  There 
have  now  been  a  number  of  applica- 
tions and  they  have  just  automatically 
granted  the  requests.  Once  the  appli- 
cation is  filed,  there  could  be  chal- 
lenge with  respect  to  prudency,  but 
there  is  no  regular  provision  for  exam- 
ining whether  or  not  this  is  a  prudent 
investment  or  indeed,  whether  or  not 
it  is  a  least  cost  investment.  That  is 
what   concerns   us   about   the   FERC 


rule.  It  makes  it  much  easier  to  fi- 
nance plants  that  may  in  fact  be  im- 
prudent, may  in  fact  end  up  being  in 
excess  of  the  needs  for  the  area,  as  we 
have  seen  in  so  many  plants  around 
the  country,  including  the  Shoreham 
in  my  area.  You  end  up  having  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  for  a  plant 
which  when  the  building  is  completed 
is  found  to  be  really  not  needed. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reclaim  my  time.  I  have  been  generous 
in  yielding,  but  the  problem  that  we 
face  as  we  go  into  the  next  couple  of 
decades  is  an  adequate  supply  of 
energy.  Without  reasonably  priced 
electricity,  this  country  is  going  to 
stop.  Domestic  manufacturing  is  al- 
ready finding  that  it  is  lower  priced  to 
go  to  other  countries.  Jobs  are  lost 
there  and  if  we  do  not  have  energy,  we 
are  not  going  to  find  people  willing  to 
invest  in  this  country. 

I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  gentle- 
man's bill,  H.R.  555,  that  would  help 
the  ratepayers  under  those  kinds  of 
circumstances. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOODY.  The  gentleman  has 
been  very  generous  in  yielding  and  I 
appreciate  it. 

There  are  a  couple  things  I  want  to 
discuss  with  the  gentleman,  however. 

First  of  all,  the  chart,  and  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  as  well  with  the 
chart  that  the  consumer  either  pays 
now  or  pays  later;  but  you  know, 
people  spend  a  lot  of  money  to  pay 
later,  whether  it  is  taxes  or  anything 
else.  Why?  Because  money  is  worth 
something  over  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moody,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Broyhill 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  people 
will  pay  a  lot  of  money  to  postpone 
payment  because  money  is  worth 
something  over  time,  whether  it  is 
taxes  or  anything  else:  so  that  merely 
adding  up  dollars  irrespective  of  the 
year  they  fall  in  is  not  legitimate,  be- 
cause a  dollar  10  years  from  now  is 
worth  a  lot  less  now  than  a  dollar  now 
is  worth  now;  so  it  is  not  really  legiti- 
mate to  add  up  dollars  irrespective  of 
the  year  they  fall  in. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  can  understand 
the  gentleman's  argument:  however, 
we  all  know  that  as  soon  as  that  plant 
is  completed,  that  all  of  those  costs, 
the  construction  costs  as  well  as  the 
interest  costs  that  have  been  expended 
during  the  construction  cycle  are 
going  to  be  added  to  the  rate  base:  so 
those  costs  or  these  extra  costs  are 
these  that  are  on  top  here,  those  are 
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going  to  be  added  on.  That  is  coming 
out  of  the  consumers'  pocket. 

Under  the  gentleman's  scenario, 
what  about  them  adding  an  interest 
cost  on  that,  too?  We  have  not  added 
any  Interest  on  either  side;  so  if  we 
want  to  add  interest  on  this  money, 
then  In  fairness  we  are  going  to  have 
to  add  interest  on  that  money  which  is 
far  more,  more  than  three  times  as 
much. 

Mr.  MCXDDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  a  bit  further.  I 
will  address  that. 

That  is  quite  true  and  it  a  valid 
point  so  far  as  it  goes.  The  problem  is 
that  if  I  borrow  money.  I  borrow  it  at 
probably  at  least  double  the  rate  that 
the  utility  does.  It  costs  me  much 
more  in  my  financing  on  the  borrow- 
ing side  of  my  balance  sheet  with  the 
borrowers  and  lenders  on  the  borrow- 
ing side  of  my  balance  sheet,  spending 
18  percent  for  my  credit  card.  Master- 
card, Visa,  and  those  kinds  of  charge 
cards,  whereas  the  utility  has  a  far 
lower  cost  of  financing;  so  if  I  can  get 
the  utility  to  finance  it.  rather  than 
my  financing  it  in  year  1.  I  would  like 
to  use  their  financing  so  that  I  kick  in 
my  share  in  year  10,  it  is  certainly  in 
my  Interest.  It  is  not  in  my  interest  to 
have  it  come  out  of  my  income  now 
when  I  can  put  it  off  later  purely  on  a 
financing  charge  basis. 

The  utility  pays  at  least  half  of  what 
I  would  pay  on  an  annual  basis  to  fi- 
nance the  same  amount  of  money.  It  is 
far  cheaper  for  me  to  have  the  utility 
with  its  great  borrowing  power  and 
low  risk  than  it  is  for  me  in  effect  to 
have  the  money  up  front  and  then 
have  it  rolled  in  later. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Well.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  not  going  to  continue 
longer.  I  have  been  up  here  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  believe  the  gentleman  should 
try  to  tell  us  that  the  average  person 
who  might  have  a  maximum  of  6  per- 
cent added  to  his  electrical  bill,  assum- 
ing he  had  a  $100  electric  bill  and  you 
added  $6  to  it  for  this  purpose,  would 
go  out  and  borrow  the  money  at  18 
percent?  It  is  not  going  to  be  bor- 
rowed. He  would  be  paying  as  he  goes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moody,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Broyhill 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
answer  to  that,  I  say  to  the  gentleman. 


is  that  we  are  all  borrowers  and  lend- 
ers. No.  I  do  not  go  out  and  borrow 
specifically  to  cover  that  $6;  but  all  of 
us  at  the  end  of  a  month  are  borrow- 
ers and  lenders  simultaneously.  I  have 
a  portfolio  like  the  gentleman  does 
with  some  money  on  either  side  of 
that  ledger. 

I  am  a  homeowner.  I  have  mortgage 
interests.  I  have  credit  card  interest 
and  at  the  same  time  I  have  savings 
accounts;  so  all  of  us  are  in  the  bor- 
rowing and  lending  market  constantly. 
Six  dollars  less  in  my  pocket  means, 
other  things  being  equal,  that  I  will  let 
my  charge  card  run  up  $6  more,  for 
which  there  is  an  18-percent  interest 
charge. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Well,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  hope  the 
average  American  does  not  do  it  that 
way.  because  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  as 
you  go  and  I  think  people  do  on  most 
of  their  major  expenditures. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
could  reclaim  my  time  just  to  con- 
clude, my  argument  is  that  under  the 
terms  of  H.R.  555.  the  ratepayer  is 
going  to  have  rate  shock  of  perhaps  30 
percent  or  more  when  that  plant 
comes  on  line  because  that  is  when  all 
the  costs,  not  only  the  construction 
costs,  but  all  the  interest  costs  are  put 
into  the  rate  base  and  you  are  going  to 
pay  more. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  issue  has  a 
number  of  different  facets  to  it;  but  I 
think  the  one  the  gentleman  has  just 
discussed  may  be  a  very  important 
one.  If  the  automotive  industry  were 
to  come  to  us  as  we  were  finishing 
high  school  and  said  to  you  that 
during  your  lifetime  you  may  use  5  or 
even  10  cars,  we  would  like  to  start 
billing  you  for  the  iron  ore  that  is 
coming  out  of  the  mines  at  this  point, 
just  in  case  you  are  going  to  need 
them,  and  we  are  going  to  start  build- 
ing them  at  some  point  and  we  are 
going  to  put  that  on  your  Master- 
Charge  or  your  Visa;  but  we  are  going 
to  start  charging  you  today  for  the 
lumber  we  are  growing,  because  some 
day  you  are  going  to  need  a  home  and 
you  are  going  to  need  those  trees. 

What  is  going  to  happen  is  that  ev- 
erybody is  going  to  come  to  us  next. 
We  are  going  to  have  the  people  who 
make  clothing  goods  come  to  us  and 
want  to  pay  for  the  machinery  be- 
cause it  will  t>e  cheaper  for  us  to  buy 
that  suit  that  we  are  going  to  buy  20 
years  from  now  if  they  do  not  have  to 
borrow  the  money  to  build  the  ma- 
chinery that  harvests  the  cotton  and 
the  wool  and  everything  else. 

It  is  a  great  argument,  but  what  we 
have  here  is  an  industry  that  has  tra- 
ditionally had  some  balance  between 
regulation  and  private  sector  control 
on  how  much  generation  is  necessary. 


Even  under  those  circumstances,  it  has 
been  a  very  difficult  decision  making 
progress  for  the  most  responsible  of 
utility  executives. 
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Taking  a  look  at  the  period  of  time 
we  have  just  come  through,  one  of  the 
most  turmoUed  times  in  energy  con- 
sumption in  the  history  of  the  world, 
possibly,  from  1970  to  1984,  with  the 
best  estimates,  even  after  the  first 
energy  crisis,  we  have  overestimated 
the  increase  for  demand  of  electricity. 

What  happens  when  you  take  that 
very  responsible  head  of  a  utility  and 
you  give  him  an  incentive  to  build?  As 
we  take  a  look  at  the  choices  of  having 
more  efficient  appliances,  of  energy 
conservation,  of  buying  energy  from 
garbage  to  steam  to  electric  energy  fa- 
cilities, how  does  that  impact  us  as  a 
country?  If  you  put  in  the  smallest  in- 
centive for  building  new  generating  fa- 
cilities over  the  next  20  years  you  will 
add  in  excess  of  a  trillion  dollars  to 
the  cost  of  generating  electricity. 

Do  you  know  what  a  trillion  dollars 
means?  It  means  that  every  product 
that  is  made  in  this  country  is  less 
competitive  when  you  try  to  export  it. 

What  this  proposal  by  FERC  and 
the  gentleman's  amendment  will  do  is 
make  us  more  dependent  on  generat- 
ing more  energy. 

Government  and  industry  have  l>een 
in  a  very  tenuous  relationship  in  this 
case.  Prom  1898  in  the  first  Supreme 
Court  review,  the  Government  has 
held  that  what  is  used  and  useful  will 
be  paid  for  by  the  consumers.  And  the 
companies,  as  all  companies  have  to  do 
when  they  are  dealing  with  amassing 
capital,  have  to  go  out  to  the  private 
marketplace  and  convince  the  private 
sector  that  there  is  a  need  for  that 
new  facility. 

What  this  does  is  it  takes  that  deci- 
sionmaking process  and  skews  it,  not 
entirely,  but  certainly  skews  it  in  a 
very  significant  way  to  building  new 
generating  facilities.  That  will  make  it 
less  competitive  for  American  indus- 
try, it  will  make  it  more  expensive  for 
Americans  to  buy  the  energy  they 
need. 

When  you  come  to  certain  categories 
of  people,  it  affects  them  most  ad- 
versely. Senior  citizens  who  are  living 
in  oftentimes  very  difficult  economic 
situations  are  being  forced  to  pay  for 
electricity  that  they  may  never  see 
and  they  may  never  live  to  see  deliv- 
ered. 

So  now  you  are  going  to  force  them 
in  Washington  State,  in  that  area 
where  WPPSS  is  now  in  trouble,  to 
pay  for  three  or  four  utility  plants 
that  will  never  be  completed  and  no 
one  may  ever  see  any  benefit  from. 

We  need  to  infuse  in  the  decision- 
making process  of  the  utility  execu- 
tives some  aspect  of  reality,  that  there 
is  a  danger  to  building  new  facilities 
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and  new  transmission  plants  and  not 
an  incentive  to  gold-plate  the  entire 
process. 

If  we  want  to  see  the  process  move 
forward,  the  existing  legislation  that  is 
before  the  House  today  does  that.  It 
protects  companies  that  are  in  dire  fi- 
nancial straits,  that  can  prove  that 
they  need  new  generating  facilities, 
and  in  that  case  we  provide  them  con- 
struction work  in  progress. 

If  you  do  not  want  to  let  the  compa- 
ny make  the  decision  then  have  it  go 
to  the  private  sector  to  get  the  re- 
sources. However,  if  the  consumers  are 
going  to  be  prebilled  for  the  plant, 
then  let  them  make  the  profit  off  the 
plant.  Do  not  tax  the  consumers  of 
electricity  in  this  country  and  then 
give  the  profits  to  the  stockholders.  If 
the  stockholders  want  to  make  the 
profits,  then  the  stockholders  ought  to 
take  the  risk. 

Finally,  and  I  will  finish  with  this 
point,  what  we  will  see  in  America  if 
the  amendment  passes  and  the  FERC 
rule  stays  in  place  is  separate  holding 
companies  created  by  existing  utilities 
that  will  separate  their  generating  fa- 
cilities from  their  distribution  compa- 
nies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Gejdenson)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Gejden- 
son was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  They  will  sepa- 
rate the  generating  facilities  from 
their  transmission  and  service  facili- 
ties and  they  will  not  even  need  to  go 
to  State  regulatory  agencies.  They  will 
be  able  to  prebill  for  construction 
work  in  progress. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  wUl  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman's  questions. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  is  no  way.  if  we  do  not  put  the 
plant  into  operation,  that  they  can  re- 
cover their  original  investment,  their 
principal,  or  the  50-percent  of  the  in- 
terest rate  that  they  have  already 
paid?  There  is  no  benefit  to  the  stock- 
holders whatsoever  from  that. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  If  Mr.  lacoca 
makes  a  product  that  I  like  and  I  need, 
then  I  will  pay  for  it  gladly.  If  for  the 
factory  he  has  completed  he  borrows 
the  money  to  build  that  factory,  he 
sells  me  one  of  his  new  cars,  I  buy  that 
car  and  I  pay  for  the  cost  of  borrowing 
money  to  build  that  factory. 

What  I  do  not  want  to  do  is  give  Mr. 
lacoca,  unless  he  is  in  trouble,  and 
when  he  was  in  trouble  the  Federal 
taxpayers  did  subsidize  him.  but  when 
he  is  not  in  trouble  I  want  him  to  go  to 
the  free  marketplace  to  get  the  money 
to  borrow  to  build  that  manufacturing 
facility.  Then  I  will  make  a  decision 
whether  or  not  to  buy. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  If  the  gentleman 
will   yield  further,   you  pay  for  the 


R&D  on  the  next  model  of  Mr.  laco- 
ca's  cars  when  you  buy  this  year's 
model. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  You  are  doing  ex- 
actly the  same  thing. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  When  I  pay  my 
utility  bill,  I  provide  the  profit  in  that. 
The  company  is  not  simply  recovering 
operating  costs.  I  pay  a  profit  which 
the  utilities'  regulatory  agencies  have 
given  the  utilities  and  which  makes 
them  attractive  to  investors  so  that 
they  can  go  out  and  get  additional  rev- 
enue to  build  new  generating  facilities 
and  transmission  lines. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  would  point  out, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
that  while  the  wholesale  prices  will 
continue  to  be  controlled  by  the 
agency,  in  other  words  CWIP  is  not 
automatic,  they  have  to  apply,  they 
have  to  prove  that  the  plant  is  neces- 
sary before  they  get  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Gejdenson)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Moorhead  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Gejdenson 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Then  if  they  get 
it,  the  public  utility  commissions  in 
each  and  every  State  have  to  make  the 
determination  of  the  prices  that  the 
utility  companies  in  the  States  can 
charge  for  their  retail  products. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  examine  the  way  the  State  utility 
regulatory  agencies  make  their  deci- 
sions, there  is  no  agency  in  any  of  the 
50  States  that  could  disallow  in  the 
rate  base  a  consideration  for  some- 
thing that  FERC  approved  for  a  utili- 
ty. They  would  have  them  in  court  in 
15  minutes  and  throw  that  decision 
out.  Anybody  who  has  watched  utility 
regulation  can  understand  that. 

The  fundamental  issue  here,  even 
beyond  the  recovery  of  the  actual 
costs,  is  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  you  build.  You  have  a  society  and 
a  utility  which  is  taking  a  look  at  real- 
istic options  in  the  marketplace,  and 
to  what  gives  them  a  better  chance  to 
serve  their  customers,  and  State  regu- 
lators have  an  opportunity  to  weigh 
that  decision,  or  do  you  skew  the  proc- 
ess into  just  building. 

What  I  am  saying  is  if  they  have  an 
option  that  is  subsidized  for  building, 
then  a  responsible  utility  president 
will  opt  for  building. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  rates  will  auto- 
matically go  up  higher  and  higher  and 
higher  if  you  have  a  disincentive  for 
the  utility  companies  to  take  the  logi- 
cal course  of  action  and  provide  the 
energy  for  Amei  ica  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Let  us  examine, 
then,  recent  history.  If  you  take  a  look 
at  recent  history,  even  the  post-1973 
energy  crisis,  as  we  have  tried  to  peg 


the  demand  for  new  energy,  in  each 
instance  the  utilities  and  even  the 
Government  has  overestimated  the 
need  for  new  generating  facilities.  We 
have  in  this  instance  overbuilt  signifi- 
cantly the  necessary  generating  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  the 
debate  on  H.R.  555.  both  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor,  I  have  been  struck  by 
the  uncertainty  which  permeates 
every  estimate  and  every  discussion  of 
future  electricity  demand  in  the 
United  States.  Despite  our  best  ef- 
forts, it  is  simply  impossible  to  accu- 
rately predict  how  fast  our  economy 
will  grow  or  what  will  happen  to  the 
price  of  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  or  what 
new  technologies  may  be  developed  to 
improve  our  ability  to  conserve  energy 
and  to  utilize  renewable  sources  of 
energy. 

If  we  cannot  know  the  future,  with 
certainty,  then  I  think  we  are  obligat- 
ed to  adopt  a  public  policy  which  takes 
into  account  every  reasonable  possibil- 
ity. To  put  it  another  way,  we  should 
not  be  passing  laws  which  could  have 
the  effect  of  precluding  the  creation 
of  any  job  or  preventing  the  growth  of 
our  economy.  I  know  this  is  not  the 
intent  of  H.R.  555.  but  I  believe  that  it 
may  be  the  actual  effect. 

I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  report 
from  an  organization  in  Indiana  called 
Hoosiers  for  Economic  Development. 
The  report  is  entitled  "A  Perspective 
on  Future  Electric  Power  Supply  and 
Demand  for  the  State  of  Indiana"  and 
draws  the  following  troublesome  con- 
clusion: Based  on  past  trends  in  elec- 
tric power  usage  and  projections  in 
demand  growth  of  between  2.4  and  3.1 
percent  armually,  Indiana  could  be 
facing  electric  power  shortages  as 
early  as  1993.  I  should  point  out  that 
the  Hoosiers  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment committee  is  an  educational  or- 
ganization of  15,000  members  looking 
at  issues  that  affect  long-range  eco- 
nomic development  In  the  State  of  In- 
diana. The  leadership  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  made  up  of  many  distinguished 
and  knowledgeable  individuals  includ- 
ing bank  presidents,  corporate  execu- 
tives, agricultural  experts,  and  the 
former  senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
Birch  Bayh.  If  the  conclusions  of  this 
report  are  conceivable,  which  I  believe 
they  are,  then  we  must  be  very  careful 
in  raising  new  regulatory  barriers  to 
the  development  of  new  electric  gener- 
ating capacity.  For  my  constituents  It 
means  nothing  less  than  the  opportu- 
nity to  have  a  good  job  and  a  comfort- 
able standard  of  living. 

Perhaps  an  analogy  to  the  natural 
gas  industry  would  help  to  explain  the 
serious  flaws  in  H.R.  555.  As  we  are  all 
well  aware,  the  problems  in  the  natu- 
ral gas  industry;  that  is,  rising  prices 
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in  the  face  of  falling  demand,  are 
largely  the  result  of  a  regulatory 
scheme  which  has  insulated  producers 
from  signals  in  the  market  place.  The 
very  best  example  of  this  is  the  Algeri- 
an liquified  natura'  gas  that  was 
forced  upon  consumers  in  my  State 
and  in  other  States  at  prices  well 
above  the  market.  While  the  situation 
has  improved  some— at  least  the  Alge- 
rian gas  has  been  stopped— serious 
damage  has  been  done  and  markets 
have  not  yet  begun  to  recover  from 
the  imbalances  perpetuated  by  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act. 

I  believe  H.R.  555  creates  a  similar 
danger  by  insulating  consumers  from 
the  actual  costs  of  generating  electrici- 
ty. As  we  have  seen  in  the  past,  con- 
sumers can  be  hit  by  "rate  shock" 
when  a  new  generating  facility  is  put 
online.  H.R.  555,  by  narrowly  restrict- 
ing the  applicability  of  CWIP.  could 
actually  discourage  conservation  and 
make  it  more  difficult  for  utilities  and 
other  energy  planners  to  gage  future 
energy  demand. 

I  agree  with  the  supporters  of  H.R. 
555  that  CWIP  should  not  be  available 
to  utilities  without  restriction  or  quali- 
fication. To  this  point,  there  are  some 
well-worn  facts  which  bear  repeating. 
First  of  all,  we  should  not  forget  that 
the  FERC  rule,  which  is  the  basis  for 
the  pending  amendment,  affects  only 
8  to  10  percent  of  all  sales  of  electrici- 
ty by  privately  owned  electric  compa- 
nies in  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  90  percent  of  electricity  sales 
will  continue  to  be  regulated  by  State 
authorities  and  State  public  utility 
commissions.  The  FERC  rule  will  in 
no  way  affect  the  States  authority  to 
regulate  electric  power.  In  fact,  the 
legislature  of  my  State  of  Indiana  has 
clearly  spoken  on  this  issue  and  this 
bill  will  in  no  way  affect  their  decision. 
It  also  is  important  to  note  that  the 
FERC  rule  does  not  allow  all  of  CWIP 
to  be  placed  in  the  utility's  rate  base. 
Instead,  it  allows  only  up  to  50  percent 
of  CWIP  to  be  put  in  the  rate  base 
and.  as  an  added  protection,  consumer 
rates  will  be  allowed  to  increase  no 
more  than  6  percent  per  year,  for  the 
first  years.  In  addition,  the  FERC  rule 
places  additional  safeguards  to  protect 
the  consumers  from  unwarranted  rate 
increases. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
FERC  rule  was  developed  over  a 
period  of  several  years  with  numerous 
opportunities  for  public  comment.  On 
the  other  hand,  H.R.  555  was  the  sub- 
ject of  only  1  day  of  hearings  in  this 
Congress.  Even  if  we  in  the  Congress 
were  qualified  to  decide  these  issues, 
we  would  still  have  to  defer  to  the  ex- 
tensive work  of  the  FERC. 

As  Federal  legislators  looking  at  the 
future  demand  for  electricity,  I  think 
we  have  two  responsibilities.  First,  we 
must  be  sure  that  our  energy  re- 
sources are  reasonably  priced  and  that 
utilities   are   responsive   to   consumer 


demand.  Second,  we  must  be  con- 
cerned that  adequate  reserves  of 
energy  are  available  for  the  future.  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Moorhead's  amend- 
ment goes  further  toward  striking  this 
critical  balance  than  H.R.  555, 

D  1730 
Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to    strike    the    requisite    number    of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment  on  several  grounds.  We 
should  not  codify  the  recent  FERC 
rule  which  has  the  effect  of  adding 
CWIP  charges  on  to  consumers'  backs. 
The  question  before  us  is  why 
should  CWIP  be  restrained  and  dis- 
couraged? The  first  reason  is  the  cost 
of  borrowing.  As  was  developed  earlier 
in  the  colloquy  between  myself  and 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
the  cost  of  borrowing  is  much  higher 
for  the  consumer  than  for  the  utility. 
If  we  force  the  financing  costs  now  on 
to  the  backs  of  the  consumer  for  a 
project  he  does  not  have  any  benefit 
of  until  later,  rather  than  asking  the 
utility  to  use  its  great  borrowing 
power  to  borrow  that  same  money,  the 
financing  costs  are  much  higher.  The 
risk  that  I  have  to  face  when  I  go  to 
the  capital  market  is  much  higher  and 
therefore  the  interest  charges  on  any 
money  I  must  borrow  to  pay  any  daily 
costs  such  as  my  credit  cards  or  in  any 
other  way  to  finance  my  way  through 
a  current  period,  is  much  higher  by  at 
least  that,  that  which  a  utility  must 
pay. 

Therefore,  if  we  have  the  consumers 
do  the  financing  rather  than  the  utili- 
ty, the  financing  cost,  the  total  financ- 
ing cost  is  substantially  higher  and 
that  is  bad. 

Second,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
there  is  an  intergenerational  equity 
concern  here.  Many  people  will  be 
asked  to  pay  charges  for  utilities  now 
that  they  will  never  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  because  they  are  older,  they  are 
in  the  last  years  of  their  lives  and  we 
are  saddling  older  people  with  financ- 
ing costs  for  projects  they  will  never 
receive  benefit  from. 

Of  course  it  is  also  true  that  people 
will  pay  financing  costs  for  projects 
that  they  will  not  benefit  from  be- 
cause they  will  be  living  elsewhere. 

The  average  American  family  moves 
every  5  years.  So  there  is  another  in- 
equity which  is  built  in. 

But  the  most  serious  reason  why  we 
should  not  encourage  CWIP,  why  we 
should  discourage  and  restrain  it 
wherever  possible,  has  to  do  with  the 
issue  of  abandoned  projects.  I  speak 
with  some  knowledge  on  this  because 
in  Wisconsin  we  have  two  extremely 
expensive  projects  which  have  been 
abandoned  after  running  up  enormous 
bills. 

The  first  is  the  Haven  nuclear 
project  which  was  abandoned  because 


it  turned  out  to  be  ill-considered,  ill- 
advised  project,  and  has  cost  the  con- 
sumer $17  million  in  extra  finance 
charges  they  would  not  have  had  to 
bear. 

The  Tyrone  coal-powered  electric 
project  has  cost  the  consumers  $22 
million  in  finance  charges  they  should 
never  have  had  to  bear. 

The  consumers  were  not  in  on  the 
making  of  the  decision  to  have  those 
projects.  Nonetheless  they  have  to 
bear  the  costs  of  the  mistakes. 

Why  is  that  bad?  Why  is  it  bad  to 
have  that  happen? 

First  of  all  it  is  obviously  unfair,  it  is 
inequitable  to  force  consumers  to  pay 
for  something  they  never  receive  the 
benefit  of. 

Second,  it  promotes  risk  taking  that 
really  should  not  be.  It  encourages 
heavy  capital,  higher  risk  projects 
than  would  otherwise  be  undertaken. 

When  the  decisionmakers,  who  have 
the  equity  position  in  the  project,  can 
transfer  the  risk  of  the  failure  of  that 
project,  the  abandonment,  eventually, 
of  that  project  on  to  someone  else, 
they  obviously  are  going  to  be  more  in- 
clined to  take  that  risk  and  that  is  ex- 
actly what  happened  in  Wisconsin  be- 
cause CWIP'ing  was  permitted. 

We  have  $39  million  of  extra  finance 
charges  directly  on  the  backs  of  the 
consumer  in  Wisconsin  because  those 
risks  were  ill-advisedly  taken. 

No.  2  within  that  reason  which  I 
mentioned  is  that  it  encourages  heavy 
capital  projects.  Because  we  are  artifi- 
cially lowering  the  equity  cost  of  any 
given  project  by  removing  the  share- 
holders of  the  utility  from  the  loss  or 
abandonment  of  that  project,  by  arti- 
ficially lowering  the  finance  costs  and 
the  equity  financing  costs  as  well  as 
the  borrowing  finance  cost  of  a 
project,  we  are  encouraging  projects 
that  are  heavier  in  capital  needs  rela- 
tive to  other  projects. 

This  has  led  to  more  nuclear  facili- 
ties being  undertaken  in  Wisconsin 
ihan  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
Someone  said  earlier  that  this  would 
preclude,  this  would  discourage  utili- 
ties from  engaging  in  alternative 
forms  of  energy.  Alternative  forms  of 
energy  normally  are  much  less  capital 
intensive  than  nuclear. 

The  CWIP'ing  in  Wisconsin  has  lead 
to,  in  the  judgment  of  informed  ob- 
servers, to  more  nuclear  projects  and 
more  heavy  projects,  including  nucle- 
ar, than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
In  other  words,  it  leads  directly  to  ex- 
cessive building. 

D  1740 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Moody)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Moody 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 
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Mr.  MOODY.  As  for  the  question  of 
rate  shock,  yes,  rates  will  eventually 
go  up  when  the  project  is  completed,  if 
it  is  completed.  And  the  financial 
charges  are  then  clicked  in. 

But  this  is  entirely  appropriate.  It  is 
entirely  appropriate  that  the  rates  go 
up  at  the  right  time.  And  for  those 
Members  who  are  so  worried  about 
rate  shock  I  suggest  you  vote  for  taxes 
in  1984  to  prevent  tax  shock  in  1985, 
because  an  exactly  analogous  situation 
obtains. 

Most  of  the  consumers  that  I  repre- 
sent would  rather  pay  their  fair  share 
when  it  is  time  to  pay  their  fair  share 
than  frontload  financing  costs  for 
projects  they  may  not  enjoy  and  for 
which  the  financing  costs  are  much 
higher  if  they  have  to  pay  the  front- 
load  than  if  they  eventually  have  to 
pick  up  the  so-called  rate  shock  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  CWIP'ing 
in  Wisconsin.  I  wondered  if  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  had  a  penalty  for  CWIP'- 
ing. Fifteen  yards,  possibly. 

Mr.  MOODY.  No;  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, fortunately,  in  1971.  through 
administrative  procedure,  our  Public 
Service  Commission  began  to  permit 
CWIP'ing.  We  did  not  permit  it  before 
then.  And  since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  distinct  twisting  of  financial  de- 
cisions toward  heavier  capital  projects, 
including  two  that  I  mentioned,  which 
have  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
loading  heavy  finance  costs  onto  the 
backs  of  consumers,  rather  than  onto 
the  equity  shareholders  of  the  utility. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  may  be  speaking 
about  a  situation  that  was  true  in  Wis- 
consin, but  there  is  nothing  in  this 
rule  or  nothing  in  my  amendment 
whatsoever  that  would  allow  the  re- 
covery for  an  abandoned  project.  That 
would  fall  on  the  backs  of  the  inves- 
tors and  the  company  that  was  invest- 
ing. There  is  nothing  here  that  would 
allow  that  recovery. 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comment. 

However,  I  would  observe  that  if 
CWIP'ing  is  going  on  and  the  project 
is  subsequently  abandoned  later,  then 
those  consumers  have  in  fact  been 
paying  finance  charges  which  they 
should  not  have  been  having  to  pay. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  discussion  that 
we  have  been  having  here,  I  think,  has 


been  an  extremely  useful  debate  on 
the  merits  or  lack  thereof  of  CWIP, 
but  I  would  not  want  my  colleagues  to 
think  that  if  some  of  them,  like  me, 
are  people  who  do  not  find  CWIP  nec- 
essarily an  inappropriate  way  of 
paying  for  projects  that  they  should 
automatically  therefor  vote  for  the 
substitute  or  against  the  bill.  I  think 
quite  the  contrary  is  true. 

We  permit  CWIP's  in  my  State  and  I 
have  always  felt  that  the  argument 
that  you  pay  for  it  now  or  you  pay  for 
it  later  has  some  merit. 

A  CWIP,  however,  I  think  even 
though  the  most  enthusiastic  support- 
er of  CWIP's  would  be  willing  to  agree, 
it  can  be  abused.  Any  good  tool  can  be 
abused.  If  you  set  aside  for  a  moment 
whatever  our  respective  views  may  be, 
pro  or  con,  on  CWIP,  I  think  we  can 
all  agree  you  do  not  want  to  abuse 
CWIP.  And  if  my  colleagues  will  take 
a  look  at  what  this  bill  does,  you  will 
find  that  all  in  the  world  it  does  is 
build  some  guidelines  so  that  CWIP 
can  be  used  where  it  is  appropriate 
and  so  it  caruiot  be  abused. 

The  testimony  before  the  committee 
was  that  some  utilities  simply  were  not 
able  to  have  sufficient  cash  flow  to 
build  certain  kinds  of  projects.  Testi- 
mony was  that  they  were  not  able  to 
borrow  money  at  rates  that  were  equal 
to  other  utilities  in  some  instances. 
The  testimony  was  that  therefore 
they  were  not  able  to  build  needed  fa- 
cilities. 

What  does  H.R.  555  do?  It  says  you 
may  have  a  CWIP  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  if  you  can  simply  demonstrate 
you  have  insufficient  cash  flow,  that 
you  caruiot  get  your  loans  at  rates 
that  are  equal  to  what  others  do,  and 
if  you  can  demonstrate  that  you  have 
a  facility  that  needs  to  be  built  and 
cannot  be  met  by  conservation  or  some 
other  manner  such  as  that. 

People  who  support  CWIP  can  and 
should  support  this  bill  to  be  sure  that 
a  valuable  tool  is  used  properly  and 
not  abused. 

I  think  that  the  substitute  that  is 
being  offered  should  be  voted  down. 
Those  who  are  extremely  leary  of 
CWIP's  should  certainly  support  H.R. 
555  and  those  who  support  CWIP's  as 
a  tool  that  should  be  used  properly 
and  not  abused  should  vote  for  H.R. 
555. 

PERFECTING  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
BETHUNE 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Perfecting  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Be- 
thune:  Page  12,  after  line  8,  insert: 

CERTAIN  RATE  INCREASES 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  205  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 


"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  or  section  206—  » 

"(1)  if.  in  any  calendar  year,  a  public  utili- 
ty (or  a  pool  or  group  of  utilities)  files  with 
the  Commission  an  increase  in  the  rates  or 
charges  for  the  transmission  or  sale  of  elec- 
tric energy,  such  increased  rates  or  charges 
may  not  take  effect  prior  to  the  date  one 
year  after  the  date  of  such  filing  unless 
each  State  regulatory  authority  which  regu- 
lates the  retail  rates  of  each  purchasing 
utility  which  purchases  such  electric  energy 
certifies  to  the  Commission  that  that  such 
increase  (together  with  all  other  increases 
in  rates  or  charges  for  the  sale  or  transmis- 
sion of  electric  energy  by  such  public  utility 
or  pool  or  group  to  the  purchasing  utility 
which  take  effect  in  the  same  calendar  year) 
will  not  exceed  by  more  than  20  percent  the 
rates  or  charges  which  would  have  applied 
to  such  transmission  or  sale  under  schedules 
in  effect  on  the  last  day  of  the  calendar 
year  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  such  increased  rates  or 
charges  are  filed:  and 

"(2)  if,  in  any  calendar  year,  the  Commis- 
sion approves  or  adopts  an  increase  in  the 
rates  or  charges  for  the  transmission  or  sale 
of  electric  energy  by  a  public  utility  (or  a 
pool  or  group  of  utilities),  such  increased 
rates  or  charges  may  not  take  effect  prior  to 
the  date  one  year  after  the  date  of  approval 
or  adoption  unless  each  State  regulatory  au- 
thority which  regulates  the  retail  rates  of 
each  purchasing  utility  which  purchases 
such  electric  energy  certifies  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  such  increase  (together  with  all 
other  increases  in  rates  or  charges  for  the 
sale  or  transmission  of  electric  energy  by 
such  public  utility  or  pool  or  group  to  the 
purchasing  utility  which  take  effect  in  the 
same  calendar  year)  will  not  exceed  by  more 
than  20  percent  the  rates  or  charges  which 
would  have  applied  to  such  transmission  or 
sale  under  schedules  in  effect  on  the  last 
day  of  the  calendar  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  calendar  year  in  which  such  in- 
creased rates  or  charges  are  approved  or 
adopted  by  the  Commission.". 

(b)  Subsection  (g)(1)  of  section  205  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  shall  take  effect  with  re- 
sjject  to  rates  or  charges  filed  with  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Sub- 
section (g)(2)  of  section  205  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to 
rates  or  charges  approved  or  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
after  the  date  of  thie  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BETHUNE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  not  take  too  much  time  of  my  col- 
leagues here,  but  inasmuch  as  we  are 
discussing  today  the  question  of  utility 
rates  and  actions  by  FERC,  I  thought 
it  would  be  an  appropriate  time  to 
raise  a  point  that  is  of  great  concern 
to  the  people  of  my  State  and  other 
States  in  the  South. 

The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Conunission,  as  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  rule  that  they  propose  here, 
can  very  frequently  get  ahead  of  itself 
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and  do  things  that  have  devastating 
impact  on  the  consumers. 

I  am  in  support  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York's  position  on  the  bill 
that  is  on  the  floor  here  today.  As  I 
was  opposed  to  the  Alaska  natural  gas 
pipeline  bill  for  the  same  reason  in 
that  it  permits  cost  of  construction  to 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumers  before 
the  construction  is  completed.  And  I 
think  that  is  a  burden  that  the  inves- 
tors ought  to  bear. 

The  point  that  I  make  in  my  amend- 
ment that  I  offer  today  is  that  I  think 
it  is  presumptively  unfair  any  time 
PERC  takes  an  action  that  would 
result  in  an  increase  of  cost  to  the  con- 
sumers of  any  State  In  this  country  in 
excess  of  20  percent.  And  we  are  faced 
with  that  prospect  in  my  State  now 
that  an  action  by  FERC  may  do  just 
that. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  concern.  We  are 
aware  of  the  situation  of  the  FERC 
rate  increases  as  they  affect  the  con- 
sumers in  Arkansas  and  neighboring 
States. 

And  we  will  be  happy  to  pursue  that 
subject  in  our  subcommittee  forth- 
with. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman I  believe  is  out  of  order  be- 
cause it  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
legislation.  The  legislation  deals  only 
generally  with  inclusion  of  construc- 
tion work  in  progress  in  the  rate  base 
in  the  extent  and  under  the  conditions 
under  which  it  will  be  included,  not  an 
actual  rate  action  by  the  Commission. 

If  the  gentleman  would  agree  to 
withdraw  his  amendment,  we  can 
assure  him  that  we  will  look  into  his 
concerns. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  making  that  point. 

I  wonder  if  the  ranking  minority 
member  would  engage  in  this  colloquy 
as  well  because  I  think  that  certainly 
the  people  in  my  State  would  appreci- 
ate knowing  that  we  have  the  consen- 
sus of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  this 
is  a  problem  that  needs  tending  to  and 
we  would  certainly  like  to  have  that 
assurance. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  We  of  course 
want  to  work  with  the  gentleman  and 
try  to  work  the  problem  out. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. And  I  would  hope  that  in  the 
course  of  working  with  the  committee 
that  should  this  particular  approach 
not  be  the  one  that  would  reach  the 
problem  that  we  have  that  we  could 


come  up  with  some  other  approach 
that  would  work  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  we  are 
having  the  opportunity  today  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  actions  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC).  I.  for  one.  do  not  understand 
whose  t)est  interests  the  FERC  had  in 
mind  when  they  ruled  that  utilities 
could  charge  ratepayers  for  construc- 
tion work  in  progress.  It  certainly  is 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  ratepay- 
er. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  disturbing 
trend  is  developing  {u:ross  this  coun- 
try. Big  business— including  utilities- 
are  coming  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  ask  for  Government  assist- 
ance. Sometimes  it  is  in  the  form  of 
Government  loans  and  loan  guaran- 
tees. In  this  case,  they  have  asked  that 
the  Federal  Government  help  insure 
that  their  energy  plant  construction 
costs  are  covered.  But  not  by  investors, 
who  stand  to  gain  a  great  deal  from 
their  investment  in  a  powerplant. 
They  have  asked  that  utility  ratepay- 
ers pay  for  construction  of  power 
plants.  Ratepayers  who  may  or  may 
not  ever  use  that  energy. 

If  this  trend  continues,  pretty  soon 
we  will  not  even  need  the  private  in- 
vestor. The  utility  can  just  come 
straight  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  say  they  have  been  thinking  about 
building  a  new  nuclear  or  coal-fired 
plant,  and  could  they  have  the  rate- 
payers start  paying  now  so  they  can 
get  the  plans  drawn  up. 

Under  the  FERC  ruling,  it  does  not 
seem  to  matter  whether  or  not  the 
energy  is  needed,  or  whether  or  not 
the  plant  will  ever  be  completed.  My 
concern  is  that  if  the  private  investors 
are  hesitant  to  put  their  money 
behind  a  new  powerplant  and  need  to 
know  that  the  ratepayer  will  soon  be 
backing  up  their  investment,  then 
maybe  the  utility  needs  to  take  a 
second  look  at  how  necessary  this 
plant  is. 

We  have  seen  this  all  before.  Just  a 
couple  of  years  ago  the  backers  of  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  were  here 
asking  the  ratepayers  to  bail  them  out. 
And  we  have  always  had  a  problem 
trying  to  get  private  investors  for  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor. 

Right  now.  people  in  my  State  of  Ar- 
kansas are  being  asked  to  help  pay  for 
new  nuclear  power  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi.  It  does  not  seem  to  matter 
to  the  FERC  that  Arkansas  does  not 
need  or  want  this  power.  But  appar- 
ently, the  utilities  cannot  find  anyone 
else  who  wants  or  needs  this  power 
either. 

So  they  have  turned  to  the  Federal 
Government.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
right  place  to  turn.  It  is  time  the  utili- 
ties were  responsible  for  their  own  de- 
cisions. H.R.  555  is  a  good  start. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bethune)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Construction  Work  in  Progress 
Policy  Act  because  it  protects  consum- 
ers from  unnecessary  rate  increases 
and  prevents  the  transfer  of  invest- 
ment risk  from  stockholder  to  ratepay- 
er. Asking  consumers  to  pay  up  front 
for  long-term  capital  investment 
projects  from  which  they  may  never 
benefit  is  unfair. 

In  1983.  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  relaxed  its  rule  con- 
cerning CWIP  to  allow  any  utility, 
even  those  in  a  strong  financial  posi- 
tion, to  include  half  of  the  cost  of  fi- 
nancing a  powerplant,  while  still 
under  construction,  in  its  federally 
regulated  rate  base.  In  essence,  the 
FERC  gave  a  green  light  to  utilities  to 
expand  and  pass  half  of  their  invest- 
ment costs  on  to  captive  consumers. 
H.R.  555  prevents  this  inequity. 

H.R.  555  provides  consumer  protec- 
tion against  unnecessary  rate  increases 
by  restricting  the  inclusion  of  all  costs 
of  CWIP  in  rate  bases  regulated  by 
the  FERC  to  situations  in  which  a 
utility  has  cash  flow  below  40  percent 
of  expenditures  and  can  only  borrow 
money  at  rates  significantly  higher 
than  the  industry  average.  Without 
this  protection,  low-income  consumers 
and  those  on  fixed  incomes  would  be 
providing  partial  financing  for  utility 
investments. 

As  it  stands  now.  the  FERC  rule  en- 
courages expansion  rather  than  con- 
servation. "This  is  irresponsible  and 
wasteful.  H.R.  555  would  require  a 
utility  to  prove  that  the  facility  it 
wants  to  build  is  necessary  and  that  al- 
ternatives such  as  cogeneration  or  con- 
servation are  economically  unviable. 
This  is  a  responsible  and  prudent  ap- 
proach to  energy  and  economic  effi- 
ciency. 

H.R.  555  is  supported  by  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America,  the 
Sierra  Club,  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  the  American 
Public  Power  Association,  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  and  the  United  Steel 
Workers  of  America.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
important  consumer  legislation. 

D  1750 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Withou'  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  MOORHEAD)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  heard  a  long  debate  on  this 
amendment   and  we   have   heard   all 
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kinds  of  statements  about  what  the 
amendment  does  and  what  it  does  not 
do. 

RESPONSE  TO  ABANDONED  PLANT  CONCERN 

Proponents  of  H.R.  555  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  rule  so  carefully 
fashioned  by  FERC  would  transfer  the 
financial  risks  associated  with  cancel- 
lation of  construction  projects  from 
shareholders  to  ratepayers.  This  is  not 
true.  The  rate  treatment  of  abandoned 
construction  projects  is  not  affected 
by  this  rule.  Rather,  the  rate  treat- 
ment of  canceled  plants  is  the  subject 
of  an  extensive  body  of  existing  law 
which  focuses  on  the  prudency  of 
management's  decision  to  undertake 
the  project  and  equitable  risk  sharing. 
FERC  retains  its  full  authority  to 
refund  all  CWIP  payments  to  the  rate- 
payer in  instances  where  such  pay- 
ments are  determined  to  be  in  anyway 
unreasonable  or  improper. 

RESPONSE  TO  "DOUBLE-WHAMMV"  CONCERN 

Proponents  of  H.R.  555  have  ex- 
pressed concern  that  including  50  per- 
cent of  the  financing  costs  for  CWIP 
in  utilities'  rate  base  is  somehow 
unfair  to  wholesale  consumers  who  are 
building  their  own  plant.  They  inaccu- 
rately argue  that  the  FERC  rule  will 
unfairly  require  them  to  pay  for  an- 
other utility's  future  generating  capac- 
ity at  the  same  time  they  are  building 
their  own  plant. 

Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  First,  there  are  very  few  whole- 
sale customers  who  are  either  building 
or  planning  to  build  enough  capacity 
to  become  entirely  self-sufficent.  To 
the  extent  wholesale  customers  must 
continue  to  purchase  electricity,  they 
are  contributing  to  the  electric  load 
that  the  other  utilities  must  satisfy 
and  should  be  treated  as  any  other 
customer.  Second.  FERC  has  recently 
changed  its  policy  to  protect  the 
wholesale  customer  who  will  become 
self-sufficient.  Wholesale  customers 
can  escape  liability  for  charges  attrib- 
utable to  CWIP  once  they  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they  bear  no  responsi- 
bility for  the  decision  to  build  a  new 
plant  and  will,  in  fact,  purchase  no 
power  from  the  new  plant. 

RESPONSE  TO  CONCERN  ABOUT  ELDERLY  PAYING 
FOR  PLANTS  THEY  MAY  NEVER  BE  SERVED  BY 

Proponents  of  H.R.  555  continually 
raise  the  elderly  and  the  fact  that 
they  may  never  be  served  by  invest- 
ments in  future  capacity  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  FERC  rule.  I  have 
now  listened  to  this  argument  several 
times,  and  today  I  feel  I  must  respond. 
First,  I  should  point  out,  there  are  no 
guarantees  that  any  of  us  will  be 
around  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  in- 
vestments. Second,  I  resent  the  infer- 
ence that  our  senior  citizens  are  any 
less  patriotic  and  any  less  concerned 
about  this  Nation's  future  than  the 
rest  of  us. 

What  we  are  talking  about  today  is 
one  of  the  significant  financial  disin- 
centives impeding  the  development  of 


the  necessary  generating  capacity  vital 
to  our  industrial  base  and  economic 
prosperity.  There  is  reason  for  grave 
concern  about  the  electric  power  in- 
dustry's willingness  and  ability  to  un- 
dertake future  capital  projects.  Our 
senior  citizens  share  in  all  of  our 
desire  to  bequeath  the  next  generation 
an  adequate  and  secure  source  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  in  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission he  pointed  out  that  the  final 
rule  in  order  No.  298  represents  years 
of  experience  dealing  with  the  cost  of 
financing  utility  plant  as  it  impacts 
wholesale  electric  rates.  He  said: 

I  believe  it  is  a  judicious  reform  of  the 
anomalous  practice  of  excluding  from  rate 
base  the  cost  of  financing  ongoing  construc- 
tion programs.  Not  only  did  the  "financial 
distress"  test  for  CWIP,  which  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Commission,  afford  the  indus- 
try little  assistance  in  a  time  of  economic 
hardship  and  stop-gap  regulatory  policies,  it 
did  not  enable  utilities  to  prepare  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  future. 

He  further  said: 

To  date,  twelve  rate  cases  involving  CWIP 
have  been  filed  under  the  new  rule.  As  these 
and  future  cases  are  addressed  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Congress  and  the  public  will  be 
able  to  ascertain  more  clearly  whether  the 
Commission's  approach  is  equitable  and  eco- 
nomically viable.  The  Congress  may  wish  to 
benefit  from  the  Commission's  experience 
under  the  new  rule  before  requiring  so  radi- 
cal a  reversal  of  Commission  ratemaking 
policy. 

I  would  point  out,  in  closing,  that 
this  Commission  is  set  up  to  protect 
the  consumer.  They  are  not  in  line 
with  the  industry.  They  want  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer,  they  want  to  pro- 
tect all  of  us.  We  are  overruling  their 
regulation  if  we  pass  H.R.  555  without 
even  seeing  how  it  would  work. 

I  ask  for  an  aye  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moorhead). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Moorhead) 
there  were— ayes  6,  noes  10. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote  was   taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  135,  noes 
266,  not  voting  32,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  22] 


AYES-135 

Anderson 

Broomfield 

Craig 

Archer 

Broyhill 

Crane.  Daniel 

Badham 

Burton  (IN) 

Crane,  Philip 

Bartlett 

Byron 

Dannemeyer 

Bennett 

Campbell 

Daub 

Bevill 

Chandler 

DeWine 

Bilirakis 

Chappie 

Dickinson 

Bliley 

Cheney 

Dreler 

Hoggs 

Clarke 

Duncan 

Breaux 

Coats 

Dyson 

Brooks 

Counter 

Edwards  (AL) 

Erdreich 

Lewis  (FL) 

Pritchard 

Erlenbom 

Livingston 

QulUen 

Pascell 

Lloyd 

RItter 

Fields 

Loefner 

Robinson 

Flippo 

Lett 

Rogers 

Prenzel 

Lowery  (CA) 

Rudd 

Frost 

Lujan 

Schaefer 

Fuqua 

Mack 

Schulze 

Gibbons 

Marriott 

Scnsenbrenner 

Gingrich 

Martin  (NO 

Shaw 

Gramm 

Martin  (NY) 

Shelby 

Gunderson 

McCandless 

Shumway 

Hall.  Ralph 

McCoUum 

Shuster 

Hall.  Sam 

McEwen 

Slljander 

Hammerschmidt  Mica 

Skeen 

Hansen  (ID) 

Michel 

Smith,  Denny 

Hansen  (UT) 

Miller  (OH) 

Smith.  Rot>ert 

Hartnett 

Montgomery 

Solomon 

Hatcher 

Moore 

Spence 

Hightower 

Moorhead 

Stangeland 

Hiler 

Morrison  (WA) 

Stenholm 

Holt 

Myers 

Stump 

Huckaby 

Nelson 

Sundquist 

Hunter 

Nichols 

Tauzin 

Hutlo 

Nielson 

Thomas  <CA) 

Hyde 

O'Brien 

Vandergriff 

Ireland 

Oxley 

Vucanovich 

Johnson 

Packard 

Walker 

Kindness 

Parris 

Whitehurst 

Kramer 

Pashayan 

Whittaker 

Lagomarsino 

Patman 

Winn 

Latta 

Petri 

Wolf 

Leath 

Pickle 

Wortley 

LewU(CA) 

Porter 
NOES- 266 

Young  (AK) 

Ackerman 

Dowdy 

Jones  (TN) 

Addabbo 

Downey 

Kaptur 

Akaka 

Durbin 

Kasich 

Albosta 

Dwyer 

Kastenmeier 

Alexander 

Dymally 

Kemp 

Andrews  (NO 

Eckart 

Kennelly 

Andrews  (TX) 

Edgar 

Klldee 

Anthony 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kogovsek 

Applegate 

Edwards  (OK) 

Kolter 

Aspin 

Emerson 

Kostmayer 

AuCoin 

English 

LaPalce 

Barnard 

Evans  (LA) 

Lanlos 

Barnes 

Evans  (ID 

Leach 

Bateman 

Fazio 

Lehman  (FL) 

Bates 

Feighan 

Leland 

Bedell 

Perraro 

Lent 

Beilenson 

Fiedler 

Levin 

Bereuter 
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D  1810 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  McCain  for.  with  Mr.  Minish  against. 

Mr  Corcoran  for.  with  Mr.  Coughlin 
against. 

Mr.  HORTON  and  Mr.  SAWYER 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER  and  Mr. 
BURTON  of  Indiana  changed  their 
votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  sul)stitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  those 
colleagues  who  share  my  belief  that 
one  of  Congress  roles  is  to  be  an  advo- 
cate for  the  consumer,  we  have  today 
an  unequivocal  opportunity  to  exercise 
that  responsibility. 

The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  (FERC)  reversed  regula- 
tory policy  of  nearly  100  years  when  it 
decided  last  July  to  automatically 
permit  electric  utilities  to  pass  along 
to  ratepayers  the  financing  costs  of 
new  power  facilities  under  construc- 
tion. The  Construction  Work  in 
Progress  Policy  Act  (H.R.  555)  is  a  re- 
sponsible effort  to  overturn  this  un- 
warranted policy  switch.  FERC's  new 
order  demonstrates  an  astounding  lack 
of  sensitivity  toward  American  con- 
sumers saddled  with  ever-increasing 
electricity  bills  at  the  end  of  each 
month. 


The  American  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, a  national  organization  repre- 
senting more  than  1,750  local,  publicly 
owned  utilities,  accurately  summed  up 
the  issue  when  it  asked: 

At  a  time  when  electric  bills  are  rising  and 
demand  is  declining,  should  consumers  bear 
the  immediate  cost  and  risk  of  generating 
plants  that  are  not  supplying  electricity  and 
may  never  be  needed? 

The  appropriate  answer  is,  of  course, 
"No."'  Especially  when  one  ponders 
the  tremendous  burden  construction 
work  in  progress  (CWIP)  charges  will 
hand  to  consumers  who  have  already 
absorbed  rate  increases  of  70  percent 
during  the  last  5  years.  When  fully  im- 
plemented, according  to  one  estimate, 
the  new  rule  will  raise  electric  rates  as- 
sessed by  utilities  purchasing  whole- 
sale electric  power  by  $750  million. 

Both  the  consumer  and  the  electrici- 
ty-generating industry  will  suffer  if 
FERC's  rule  is  allowed  to  stand.  CWIP 
charges  shift  part  of  the  financial  risk 
of  constructing  facilities  from  share- 
holder to  ratepayer,  weakening  the  in- 
centive for  sound  utility  management. 
Instead  of  inspiring  utilities  to  obtain 
needed  capacity  through  least-cost 
methods  such  as  conservation,  load 
management,  or  alternate  energy  re- 
sources. FERC  is  encouraging  utilities 
to  build  additional  large  and  expensive 
powerplants.  Consumers  are  forced  to 
pay  in  advance  for  generating  capacity 
for  which  there  may  be  no  need  and 
from  which  they  may  never  benefit. 

Nonetheless,  the  policy  embodied  in 
H.R.  555  does  not  abandon  utilities 
able  to  demonstrate  they  require  ex- 
traordinary rate  relief.  Longstanding 
Federal  policy  directing  FERC  to  scru- 
tinize CWIP  requests  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  would  be  restored,  guaranteeing 
genuinely  neeedy  electric  companies  a 
safety  net. 

The  importance  of  this  vote,  though 
it  will  affect  only  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  overall  electricity  sales, 
should  not  be  underestimated.  Many 
States  prohibit  or  restrict  CWIP 
charges  in  the  retail  sale  of  electricity: 
H.R.  555.  if  passed  by  Congress,  would 
serve  as  a  precedent  for  many  State 
public  service  commissions  debating 
whether  to  adopt  similar  limitations, 
or  to  review  existing  ones. 

In  liberalizing  the  use  of  construc- 
tion work  in  progress,  FERC  has  re- 
warded an  industry  without  requiring 
sufficient  proof  of  need.  Once  again, 
as  it  has  had  to  do  with  regularity 
under  President  Reagan's  leadership, 
the  Congress  must  intervene  and  rep- 
resent the  consumer's  position  in  Fed- 
eral policymaking.  Let  us  do  our  job. 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
inclusion  of  construction  work  in 
progress  costs  in  wholesale  rate  bases 
has  always  been  a  complex  and  contro- 
versial issue.  When  the  House  consid- 
ered the  authorization  bill  for  the 
Alaskan  natural  gas  pipeline,  I  favored 
allowing   some    of    the   costs   of   the 


project  to  be  passed  on  to  consumers. 
This  was  a  unique  situation  when  the 
importance  of  the  project  merited  re- 
quiring consumers  to  share  the  risk. 
However,  we  were  very  careful  to 
insure  that  consumers  bore  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  risk  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  assumed  the  greater  finan- 
cial risk. 

Today  we  address  the  broader  ques- 
tion of  allowing  construction  work  in 
progress  costs  in  a  utility's  rate  base  as 
a  general  rule.  I  believe  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC)  rule  that  allows  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  construction  work 
in  progress  to  be  included  in  rate  bases 
went  too  far.  The  future  electricity 
demand  in  this  country  is  uncertain. 
Conservation  measures  have  already 
cut  down  on  our  electricity  needs  and 
we  have  only  begun  our  efforts  for 
more  efficient  use  of  our  energy  sup- 
plies. If  we  allow  the  FERC  ruling  to 
stand,  consumers  may  be  charged  for 
constructing  facilities  that  may  never 
be  used. 

H.R.  555  is  a  fair  compromise  to  the 
CWIP  controversy.  The  bill  does  not 
prohibit  the  inclusion  of  construction 
work  in  progress  in  wholesale  rate 
bases,  but  rather  limits  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  can  be  used. 
H.R.  555  is  good  financial  policy,  good 
energy  policy,  and  good  consumer 
policy.* 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  555.  the  Construc- 
tion Work  in  Progress  Policy  Act. 

As  one  who  believes  that  the  use  of 
CWIP  may  often  be  more  beneficial  to 
the  consumer  than  AFUDC.  I  original- 
ly approached  H.R.  555  with  a  certain 
degree  of  trepidation.  However,  upon 
close  examination  of  both  the  bill,  the 
committee  report,  the  recent  FERC 
ruling  on  this  subject  and  a  variety  of 
related  material.  I  find  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  has 
indeed  fashioned  a  fair  and  reasonable 
approach  to  the  often  controversial 
issue  of  CWIP  use  by  electric  utilities. 
The  major  difference  between  CWIP 
and  AFUDC  is  not  whether  the  util- 
ity's customers  will  pay  for  the  new  fa- 
cility, but  rather,  at  which  point  its 
customers  start  paying.  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  this  debate  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  use  of  CWIP  in  wholesale 
power  transactioris.  which  account  for 
only  10.8  percent  of  total  revenue 
from  sales  of  electricity,  an  area  which 
falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  FERC. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  why  I 
support  H.R.  555.  First,  it  retains  the 
current  FERC  policy  of  allowing  100 
percent  CWIP  for  the  construction  of 
pollution  control  facilities  and  for  con- 
versions from  oil  or  gas  to  coal.  As 
such,  our  national  policy  of  increasing 
the  use  of  coal  in  an  environmentally 
sound  manner  is  not  hindered  by  this 
bill. 
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Second,  I  support  H.R.  555  over  the 
1983  FERC  ruling  because  this  legisla- 
tion treats  the  inclusion  of  CWIP  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  This  provision  is  es- 
pecially important,  and  is  exemplified 
by  three  names:  Marble  Hill,  Byron, 
and  Zimmer.  These  are  the  names  of 
three  nuclear  powerplants  which  were 
recently  abandoned  in  their  construc- 
tion stages.  If  these  plants  had  been 
allowed  the  use  of  CWIP,  the  risk  of 
nuclear  powerplant  construction 
would  have  been  transferred  from  the 
utilities'  shareholders  to  the  ratepayer 
who  would  have  been  penalized  for 
management  decisions  which  he  had 
not  participated  in. 

As  such.  I  find  the  provision  of  H.R. 
555,  which  mandates  a  finding  of 
whether  a  new  facility  represents  the 
least  costly  method  of  meeting  elec- 
tricity demand  prior  to  allowing 
CWIP,  of  special  importance.  Under 
this  criteria,  it  would  appear  that  in 
most  instances  the  use  of  CWIP  would 
be  prohibited  for  nuclear  powerplants 
since  coal-fired  electrical  generation  is 
clearly  more  economical  in  terms  of 
construction  costs  and  operation  and 
maintenance. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  the 
WorldWatch  Institute  entitled,  "Nucle- 
ar Power:  The  Market  Test,"  states 
that  new  coal-fired  powerplants  are 
less  expensive  to  build  than  new  nucle- 
ar powerplants— even  if  all  of  the 
safety  and  health  dangers  of  nuclear 
power  are  not  considered. 

However,  it  was  those  very  safety 
issues  which  recently  led  to  the  denial 
of  an  operating  license  to  a  nearly 
completed  $3.35  billion  nuclear  power- 
plant  in  Illinois,  and  contributed  to 
the  abandonment  of  a  97-percent  com- 
pleted $1.6  billion  nuclear  powerplant 
in  Ohio  and  a  half  completed  $2.5  bil- 
lion nuclear  facility  in  Indiana. 

According  to  the  WorldWatch  study, 
there  are  30-odd  nuclear  plants  sched- 
uled for  completion  during  this 
decade:  other  sources  place  this  figure 
at  48  plants.  With  a  lifetime  generat- 
ing cost  of  between  0.10  and  0.12  per 
kilowatt  hour.  1982  dollars,  these 
plants  will  cost  65  percent  more  than 
that  of  a  new  coal-fired  powerplant. 

The  WorldWatch  study  added: 

If  all  the  electricity  used  by  Americans 
cost  as  much  as  this  nuclear  electricity  will, 
the  nations  utility  bills  would  rise  about 
130  percent.  As  a  source  of  heat,  electricity 
from  new  nuclear  plants  at  todays  delivered 
cost  compares  with  oil  priced  at  $240  per 
barrel. 

Time  magazine,  in  this  week's  cover 
story,  reports  that  according  to 
Charles  Komanoff.  of  Komanoff 
Energy  Consultants  of  New  York  City, 
a  coal-fired  powerplant  with  state-of- 
the-art  pollution  control  equipment 
can  be  constructed  for  around  $1,200 
per  kilowatt  hour  compared  to  nuclear 
plants  which  cost  $3,000  per  kilowatt 
hour. 


The  future  of  electrical  generation 
certainly  appears  to  lie  with  coal.  Ac- 
cording to  an  OTA  study  released  this 
week.  "Nuclear  Power  in  an  Age  of  Un- 
certainty," even  if  regulatory  policies 
were  changed  to  favor  nuclear  power- 
plant  construction,  "smaller  coal-fired 
powerplants  would  be  preferred  be- 
cause they  have  shorter  leadtimes, 
lower  financial  risk,  and  greater  public 
acceptance  than  current  nuclear  de- 
signs." 

As  such,  I  believe  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  555  will  do  great  service  to  utili- 
ties engaged  in  the  construction  of 
coal-fired  powerplants.  This  type  of 
electrical  generation  is  clearly  more 
favorable  to  the  consumer.* 
•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  555,  I  rise  to  express 
my  support  of  this  much  needed  legis- 
lation. At  a  time  when  electric  bills  are 
escalating  and  demand  is  declining, 
consumers  have  no  business  bearing 
the  cost  of  generating  plants  which 
have  yet  to  be  completely  constructed 
and  may  never  be  needed. 

What  causes  me  the  greatest  con- 
cern is  the  argument  put  forth  by 
those  who  believe  that  electric  utilities 
should  be  allowed  to  routinely  pass  on 
to  the  ratepayers  50  percent  of  the  fi- 
nancing charges  on  the  cost  of  new 
powerplants.  Supposedly  those  argu- 
ments are  based  on  the  premise  that 
such  action  is  being  carried  out  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  "unsuspecting" 
consumer.  That  could  not  be  farther 
from  the  truth. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion (FERC)  reversed  a  longstanding 
regulatory  policy  which  required  that 
customers  not  pay  until  a  plant  is  ac- 
tually producing  electricity.  Such  an 
ill-conceived  rule  flies  clearly  in  the 
face  of  commonsense.  It  only  creates 
unnecessary  burdens  on  consumers 
who  may  not  even  be  around  to  enjoy 
the  electricity  generated.  It  also  tends 
to  promote  the  construction  of  larger 
powerplants  when  their  need  is  ques- 
tionable, and  blatantly  ignore  the 
need  to  explore  and  utilize  less  costly 
measures  of  meeting  electric  energy 
needs. 

By  supporting  passage  of  H.R.  555, 
my  colleagues  will  be  correcting  an  in- 
equity of  a  rule  that  has  the  potential 
to  raise  electric  rates  for  consumers  of 
utilities  who  purchase  wholesale  elec- 
tric power  by  $750  million. 

Allowing  FERC  to  permit  construc- 
tion work  in  progress,  on  a  case-by- 
case  determination  adheres  to  a  policy 
of  keeping  it  as  an  extraordinary  form 
of  rate  relief.* 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  555,  as  reported  by  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  and 
urge  the  House  to  favorably  consider 
this  vital  utility  policy  legislation. 

Many  Members  who  are  supporters 
of  this  legislation  were  concerned  with 
construction  work  in  progress  (CWIP) 


long  before  the  current  FERC  rule 
was  adopted.  For  myself,  my  author- 
ship of  Mirmesota's  utility  regulation 
law  in  the  mid-1970's,  while  serving  in 
the  Minnesota  Legislature,  gave  me 
the  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  all  aspects  of  the  CWIP  issue.  I 
became  convinced  that  CWIP  was  a 
bad  deal  for  utility  customers  then 
and  remains  so  today. 

The  CWIP  policy  established  by 
FERC  is  really  an  abrogation  of  public 
accountability.  FERC's  new  rule  will 
routinely  allow  wholesale  customers  to 
be  billed  for  50  percent  of  the  financ- 
ing charges  during  construction,  with 
no  real  accountability  as  to  the  pru- 
dency  or  reasonableness  of  those 
charges.  What  this  policy  would  do  is 
further  insulate  utilities  and  their  in- 
vestors from  being  accountable  for  bad 
business  decisions.  CWIP  is  really  a 
matter  of  shifting  risk  from  the  inves- 
tor to  the  utility  customer,  with  no  as- 
surance to  utility  customers  that  they 
will  ever  gain  any  benefit. 

While  the  present  FERC  rule  only 
deals  with  wholesale  power,  its  policy 
and  practical  implications  are  far 
broader.  For  instance,  wholesale  rates 
will  be  forced  up,  while  retail  rates, 
which  are  under  State  utility  regula- 
tion, will  not  reflect  CWIP  charges. 
This  policy  distortion  creates  an  eco- 
nomic inequity  and  is  a  subtle  but  defi- 
nite push  to  State  utility  regulators  to 
include  CWIP  at  the  State  level.  If  the 
FERC  CWIP  policy  is  left  unchal- 
lenged, I  can  foresee  utilities'  running 
to  State  commissions  and  urging  the 
adoption  of  CWIP  into  retail  rates  to 
reflect  the  Federal  policy. 

The  historical  used  and  useful  prin- 
ciple has  served  well  in  protecting  the 
public  from  imprudent  or  unnecessary 
charges  or  add-ons  in  powerplant  con- 
struction. Just  look  at  American  com- 
merce, the  used  and  useful  principle  is 
the  basis  on  which  most  business 
transactions  are  conducted  in  this 
country.  H.R.  555  recognizes  that  in 
certain  unique  instances  that  there 
needs  to  be  exception  to  this  norm. 
H.R.  555  crafts  a  public  policy  that  dis- 
tinguishes those  certain  cases  in  which 
an  up-front  infusion  or  consumer 
funds  may  be  necessary  to  supply 
needed  electrical  capacity,  from  those 
instances  where  a  utility  and  its  inves- 
tors are  more  than  adequately  capable 
to  finance  their  construction  plans. 

I  believe  H.R.  555  is  vital  consumer 
legislation  and  urge  its  adoption.* 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
555,  the  Construction  Work  in 
Progress  Policy  Act  (CWIP),  and  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  to  strike 
all  provisions  of  H.R.  555  and  replace 
them  with  the  current  FERC  rule  on 
CWIP. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  is  a 
good  one.  It  encourages  responsible 
planning  by  utilities  in  order  to  avoid 
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unnecessarily  high  utility  rates  for 
consumers.  The  CWIP  method  of  set- 
ting rates  transfers  the  burden  of  in- 
vestment in  new  plant  construction 
from  shareholders  to  ratepayers.  It 
also  relieves  utility  decisionmakers 
from  the  discipline  of  the  marketplace 
by  alleviating  risk.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  allowing  utilities,  regardless 
of  need,  to  set  its  rates  by  charging 
customers  for  the  financing  of  new 
plants.  This  is  inherently  bad  polity, 
and  one  that  does  not  merit  our  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  H.R.  555  as  reported  by  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
and  to  defeat  weakening  amend- 
ments.* 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  555.  I  believe 
that  the  entire  concept  of  billing  elec- 
tric customers  for  construction  work 
in  progress  (CWIP)  raises  very  serious 
questions  of  the  role  of  investment 
and  risk  capital  in  our  free  enterprise 
system,  particularly  with  respect  to  in- 
vestor-owned utilities. 

Although  the  measure  before  us 
today  deals  only  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
emments  role  in  CWIP.  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission,  there  is  concern 
that  the  liberal  FERC  rule  now  in 
effect  could  serve  as  a  model  that  will 
be  quickly  adopted  and  utilized  by  the 
various  State  regulatory  commissions. 

If  CWIP  does  come  into  widespread 
use.  utilities  will  no  longer  have  to 
convince  skeptical  investors  on  the 
wisdom  of  plant  construction.  Instead, 
the  burden  will  fall  upon  the  con- 
sumer who  will  find  the  expense 
tacked  on  to  his  monthly  electric  bill, 
and  will  never  have  had  any  voice  in 
the  decision. 

According  to  theory,  in  a  free  enter- 
prise system,  a  business  or  individual 
must  develop  a  proposal  which  will 
win  the  confidence  of  investors.  If  the 
proposal  is  well  conceived  and  well  ex- 
ecuted, the  investors  can  expect  to 
enjoy  a  return  on  their  investment.  If 
it  was  not  such  a  good  idea  or  it  was 
not  carried  out  very  well,  then  the  in- 
vestor must  accept  the  consequences 
of  a  bad  decision. 

Over  the  years,  that  has  basically 
been  the  system  in  effect  for  investor 
owned  utilities  with  plans  for  new 
plant  construction.  All  of  us  who  hold 
public  office  have  heard  the  gripes  of 
consumers  who  are  concerned  about 
electric  rate  increases.  In  reply  we 
have  heard  the  pleas  of  utilities  which 
claim  that  they  must  be  able  to  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  rate  of  return— that 
high  dividends  are  essential  to  attract 
the  investment  that  is  needed  to  build 
new  plants  to  meet  basic  customer 
demand. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  already 
moved  away  from  that  concept  and  in- 
creasingly find  it  is  the  consumer  who 
is  left  holding  the  bag  for  bad  deci- 


sions. Elven  now.  in  my  southern  New 
Jersey  Congressional  District,  electric 
customers  are  paying  for  four  floating 
nuclear  plants  that  were  never  built 
and  should  have  never  l>een  built.  The 
idea  of  putting  nuclear  powerplants  on 
barges  floating  in  the  ocean  was  dubi- 
ous from  the  very  beginning.  The  elec- 
tric customers  in  my  region  are  also 
paying  for  the  local  utility  company's 
share  of  the  canceled  Hope  Creek  2 
nuclear  power  station. 

Those  are  losses  that  should  have 
been  borne  by  the  shareholders  or 
other  investors— but  they  are  not. 
They  are  being  paid  for  by  the  con- 
sumer, who  never  had  a  voice  in  the 
decision.  Moreover,  those  canceled 
plants  in  my  district  are  just  a  small 
fraction  of  the  100  plants  that  have 
been  canceled  around  the  Nation  over 
the  past  10  years. 

The  routine  use  of  CWIP  will  take 
us  even  further  away  from  the  concept 
of  investors  carrying  the  risk.  The 
ratepayer  will  face  not  only  the  possi- 
bility of  paying  for  a  plant  after  can- 
cellation, but  also  the  certainty  of 
paying  for  it  even  before  it  generates 
the  first  watt.  That  system  substan- 
tially replaces  the  level  of  risk  for  the 
investor,  and  indeed  raises  the  issue  of 
whether  utilities  should  be  allowed 
such  a  high  rate  of  return  in  the 
future. 

Certainly,  there  is  a  legitimate  role 
for  CWIP,  such  as  in  cases  where  a 
utility  is  in  very  bad  financial  condi- 
tion, or  where  the  plant  can  be  justi- 
fied as  essential  and  the  least  costly  al- 
ternative. The  bill  before  us  today. 
H.R.  555.  allows  for  those  consider- 
ations. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  we 
must  recognize  that  the  element  of 
risk  that  now  exists  with  respect  to  de- 
cisions on  power  plant  construction 
serves  as  a  healthy  brake  on  building 
large,  costly  new  plants,  which  could 
wind  up  getting  canceled.  If  a  utility 
cannot  convince  the  investment  com- 
munity to  take  the  risk,  then  a  clear- 
cut  question  arises  as  to  why  the  cap- 
tive ratepayers  should  be  compelled  to 
take  that  same  risk. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  555  represents  a 
balanced  reasonable  approach  that 
preserves  CWIP  for  those  situations 
where  it  is  truly  justifiable,  while  pro- 
tecting electric  utility  ratepayers  from 
the  abuses  that  could  arrive  with  wide- 
spread and  unchecked  use  of  CWIP.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill.* 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  555.  the  Con- 
struction Work  in  Progress  Policy  Act 
of  1983.  This  bill  was  drafted  in  re- 
sponse to  a  July  1983  ruling  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. In  this  ruling  the  Commission 
overturned  a  long-term  policy  which 
permitted  electric  utilities  to  charge 
customers  for  the  financing  costs  of 
new  plants  under  construction  on  a 


case-by-case  basis.  Utilities  were  al- 
lowed to  include  these  costs  in  their 
wholesale  rate  base  only  if  the  costs 
were  related  to  the  instaillation  of  pol- 
lution control  facilities  or  conversion 
of  oil  or  gas-fired  plants  to  other  fuels, 
or  if  the  utility  experienced  severe  fi- 
nancial difficulty.  In  its  new  ruling  the 
Commission  now  permits  any  utility, 
regardless  of  its  financial  condition,  to 
automatically  include  50  percent  of  its 
CWIP  costs  in  its  wholesale  rate  base. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  the 
new  Commission  policy? 

Consumers  will  be  paying  fees  for 
plants  not  yet  providing  electricity. 

Utilities  will  no  longer  be  disciplined 
by  the  constraints  of  borrowing  money 
in  the  financial  marketplace. 

The  financial  risk  of  investment  is 
transferred  from  the  shareholder  to 
the  ratepayer. 

Public  and  private  power  companies 
which  buy  electricity  from  utilities 
with  CWIP  will  be  placed  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  customers 
will  pay  higher  rates  for  electricity. 

Since  the  new  rule  became  effective 
in  July,  seven  utilities  have  filed  rate 
increases  for  CWIP  ranging  from 
$457,000  to  $50  million.  I  am  sure  that 
these  are  just  the  first  of  many  rate 
hikes.  These  CWIP  increases  are 
piling  on  top  of  already  rising  electric 
bills  to  our  constituents. 

What  does  H.R.  555  do  to  help? 

It  directs  the  Commission  to  return 
to  previous  policy  on  CWIP. 

It  protects  the  consumer  from 
paying  for  canceled  or  deferred  con- 
struction (in  the  last  10  years,  over  100 
powerplants  have  been  canceled  after 
more  than  $10  billion  had  been  spent 
on  them). 

It  preserves  competition  in  the  elec- 
tric utility  industry. 

It  will  help  to  insure  that  generating 
facilities  are  cost  effective  and  neces- 
sary. 

H.R.  555  is  needed.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  voting  for  it.« 
•  Mr.    DELLUMS.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  555.  the  Con- 
struction Work  in  Progress  Policy  Act. 

We.  as  lawmakers,  are  faced  with  a 
responsibility  to  act  on  this  matter, 
given  the  abdication  of  that  responsi- 
bility by  the  appropriate  regulatory 
body,  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission.  In  1983,  the  Commission 
abandoned  its  previously  adopted  fi- 
nancial distress  standard  for  construc- 
tion work  in  progress  ratebase  inclu- 
sion and  allowed  any  utility,  regardless 
of  its  financial  condition  or  need  for 
such  relief,  to  apply  for  50  percent  as- 
sessment of  construction  work  in 
progress  costs  to  be  included  in  whole- 
sale ratebases. 

This  FERC  decision  abandoned  es- 
tablished precedent  allowing  CWIP 
charges  only  in  cases  of  documented 
financial  distress.  This  policy  protects 
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the  electric  power  consumer  by  insur- 
ing that  they  pay  only  for  a  generat- 
ing ratebase— that  is,  only  for  those  fa- 
cilities which  are  of  present  benefit  to 
the  consumer.  Given  current  estimates 
of  40  percent  excess  generating  capac- 
ity, and  given  the  fact  that  over  100 
powerplants  have,  in  the  last  decade, 
been  halted  after  construction  started, 
at  a  cost  of  over  $10  billion,  it  is  clear- 
ly necessary  for  Congress  to  act  in 
order  to  guide  not  only  the  decisions 
of  the  FERC,  but  also  those  State 
ratemaking  authorities  which  will  look 
to  the  FERC  for  prototype  regulations 
in  this  area. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  555  and  I 
feel  that  the  bill  contains  adequate 
provisions  to  protect  utilities  which 
are  able  to  document  financial  circum- 
stances leading  to  an  appropriate 
FERC  action  for  CWIP  relief.  While 
we  have  not  restricted  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission,  we  have  sought  to 
delimit  a  standard  which  will  serve  as 
a  guidepost  for  FERC  decisions  in  this 
area. 

Several  other  aspects  of  this  bill 
merit  attention,  most  notably  those 
provisons  which  encourage  conversion 
of  oil-  and  gas-fired  plants  and  instal- 
lation of  pollution  control  equipment, 
activities  which  are  sanctioned  by  this 
legislation  through  addition  of  their 
cost  of  ratebases. 

H.R.  555  is,  in  all  respects,  consumer 
protection  legislation  which  will  have 
an  immediate,  favorable  impact  upon 
the  electric  power  consumer.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its  final  pas- 
sage.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  DoRGAN.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  555)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  limit  the  recov- 
ery by  public  utilities  of  certain  costs 
of  construction  work  in  progress 
through  rate  increases,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  375,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     HARKIN.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote   was   taken   by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  288,  noes 
113,  not  voting  32,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  23] 
AYES-288 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Andrews  (NO 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britt 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Carney 

Carper 

Can- 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Oaniel 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 


English 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fazio 

Peighsm 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Franklin 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Gregg 

Guarlni 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levtne 

Levitas 

Lewis  (FL) 


Upinski 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohaji 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 


Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 


Anderson 

Archer 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coats 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeWine 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Ekiwards  (AD 

&dreich 

Erlenbom 

Fascell 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Gramm 

Gunderson 


Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

NOES- 113 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hightower 

Holt 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Johnson 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leath 

Lewis  (CA) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Mack 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McEwen 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 


Walgien 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WUliams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Porter 

Pritchard 

QulUen 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Whitehurst 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 


NOT  VOTING-32 


Andrews  (TX) 

Berman 

Broomfield 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Daschle 

Davis 

E:arly 

Forsythe 

Fowler 


Frost 

Gekas 

Green 

Hance 

Heftel 

Hillis 

Jones  (NO 

Kazen 

Lehman  (CA) 

Long  (LA) 

Lungren 

D  1830 


Markey 

McCain 

Minish 

Roberts 

St  Germain 

SUrk 

Towns 

Vander  Jagt 

Wright 

Wylie 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Minish  for,  with  Mr.  McCain  against. 

Mr.  Coughlin  for.  with  Mr.  Corcoran 
against. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hayes).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REAGANS  DEFICIENT  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad 
day  for  U.S.  foreign  policy.  President 
Reagan's  murky  Lebanon  policy  has 
clearly  evolved  into  reaction  rather 
than  positive  coherent  action.  Reality 
emerged  with  violent  events  yesterday, 
and  the  Reagan  Lebanon  house  of 
cards  came  tumbling  down. 

The  Presidents  reaction  makes  the 
United  States  appear  weak  and  with- 
out direction.  The  President  has  badly 
misjudged  and  misrepresented  what 
was  possible  in  Lebanon. 

President  Reagan  had  every  reason 
to  reassess  his  policies  these  past 
months,  but  stubbornly  refused  to  do 
so. 

The  President's  decision  to  finally 
redeploy  the  marines  is  long  overdue 
and  I  trust  it  will  cxicur  in  fact,  not 
just  in  rhetoric. 

However.  President  Reagan's  orders 
to  initiate  brutal  ship  bombardments 
and  air-strike  strategies  to  cover  the 
embarrassment  of  his  deficient  foreign 
policy  are  unworthy. 

After  264  marines'  lives  have  been 
sacrificed  for  this  hopeless  policy  the 
American  people  expect  some  positive 
answers  to  fill  the  vacuum,  not  a  can- 
nonade. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  EDUCATION 
DAY 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  146)  to  designate 
March  23,  1984.  as  "National  Energy 
Education  Day."  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  so 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  Chair 
that  the  minority  has  no  objection  to 
this  resolution  being  taken  up  at  this 
time. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  get  some  idea 
about  what  it  is  costing  us  to  bring 
this  resolution  to  the  floor.  Recently  I 
have  done  a  little  bit  of  checking  and  I 
find  out  every  time  we  print  one  of 
these  resolutions  it  is  costing  us  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  $1,500.  When 
you  add  in  staff  time  and  all  of  the 
things  that  have  to  be  added  in  on 
some  of  these  proclaiming  of  days,  we 
can  easily  get  the  figure  up  to  about 
$2,500. 

I  make  mention  of  that  because  that 
is  what  one  working  family  in  this 
country,  when  they  pay  their  taxes, 
pays  $2,500  in  taxes  on  an  average. 
That  means  that  one  family  is  working 
the  entire  year  to  pay  taxes  to  have  us 
pass  one  of  these  resolutions. 

I  was  just  wondering  whether  or  not 
those  kinds  of  cost  estimates  are  any- 
where close  to  being  correct. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  This  Member 
from  California  cannot  tell  the  gentle- 
man what  it  costs.  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
woman from  Indiana  (Mrs.  Hall)  can 
relate  that  to  us. 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana. 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  simple  question.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  any  Member 
of  this  Congress  can  get  information 
on  what  it  costs  to  print  any  bill  or 
any  resolution,  and  it  is  quite  simple 
to  assign  a  staff  member  to  do  it. 

Of  course,  if  Congressman  Walker 
does  not  want  to  do  that,  I  will  be 
happy  to  ask  one  of  my  staff  persons 
to  find  out  and  let  him  know. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr.  WALKER.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  I  have  asked  and  those  are  the 
figures  that  I  have  gotten.  They  are 
rather  disturbing  figures.  I  am  just 
wondering  whether  or  not  somebody 
can  confirm  that  that  is,  in  fact,  what 
it  is  costing  us  every  time  we  bring  up 
one  of  these  commemorative  resolu- 
tions. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  have  asked  a 
question  and  I  was  hoping  that  maybe 
somebody  could  give  me  an  answer. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Does  the  gentleman 
wish  to  reveal  how  much  it  cost  for  us 
to  place  any  kind  of  extension  into  the 
Record  when  we  do  special  orders? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  tell 
the  gentleman  that  I  am  not  certain  of 
what  that  cost  is.  This  gentleman  is 
not  in  the  habit  of  placing  remarks 
into  the  Record,  so  I  do  not  do  that. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman,  since  the  gentleman's 
tenure  has  been  longer  here  than 
mine,  the  gentleman  has  spent  a  lot  of 
time  extending  his  remarks  into  the 
Record,  and  has  spent  a  lot  of  money, 
much  more  than  it  costs  for  a  resolu- 
tion to  be  extended  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
very  seldom,  if  ever,  extended  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

I  do  speak  on  the  floor  and  I  allow 
the  things  that  I  say  on  the  floor  to 
stand  in  the  Record.  But  unlike  a  lot 
of  Members  around  here  I  do  not 
spend  my  time  extending  in  the 
Record. 

So  that  which  is  done  is  done  as  a 
part  of  the  permanent  Record,  and  so 
if  the  gentleman  has  some  informa- 
tion that  language  is  being  put  in  the 
Record  in  my  name  as  extensions,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
would  find  that  very  disturbing  be- 
cause that  should  not  be  going  on. 

Of  course,  we  did  have  that  happen 
in  the  committees  around  here  during 
the  last  Congress  where  words  that  I 
did  not  speak  were  put  into  a  commit- 
tee record  by  a  staff  member.  And  if 
the  gentleman  knows  that  that  is  hap- 
pening here  on  the  floor,  I  would  cer- 
tainly want  that  revealed. 

Mr.  LELAND.  There  is  some  infor- 
mation available  that  suggests  that 
the  gentleman  has  put  some  exten- 
sions of  remarks  in  the  Record  that 
have  been  rather  extensive,  to  say  the 
least,  and  have  cost  a  considerable 
amount  of  money. 

Now,  if  that  happens  not  to  be  the 
case,  this  gentleman  from  Texas 
apologizes.  But  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  those  extensions  of  re- 
marks cost  considerably  more  than  a 
resolution. 

a  1840 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
the  gentleman  is  making  an  accusa- 
tion. Would  the  gentleman  care  to  tell 
us  exactly  what  it  is  that  this  gentle- 
man has  put  into  the  Record  that  cost 
any  money?  This  gentleman  has  never 
gone  to  the  well  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  asked  for  an  extension  of 
remarks  that  cost  the  taxpayer  more 
than  the  allocation. 

Now  if  the  gentleman  knows  that  it 
is  the  case,  I  would  really  very  much 
like  to  know  that. 
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Mr.  LELAND.  If  I  may  revise  my  al- 
legation, let  me  suggest  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  taken  time  for  special 
orders  as  opposed  to 

Mr.  WALKER.  Oh,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  in  other  words,  the 
gentleman  is  saying  that  this  gentle- 
man has  participated  in  debate  on  the 
floor  and  has  been  out  here  doing  my 
job  and  has  been  speaking  on  the  floor 
and  that  is  going  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  is  being  printed  as 
a  verbatim  transcript  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  that  that  is  some- 
how wrong  in  this  Congress? 

Mr.  LELAND.  No,  I  did  not  suggest 
that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Is  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying? 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  have  never  alleged 
that  that  was  wrong.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  the  gentleman  will  allow  me, 
all  I  was  suggesting  was  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  that  was  paid  by  the 
taxpayers  to  do  so.  And  all  I  am  saying 
is  that  under  the  rules,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Indiana  also  has  the 
right  to  present  to  this  body  those  res- 
olutions passed  through  her  commit- 
tee which,  by  the  way,  is  the  responsi- 
bility held  by  this  gentlewoman  and 
she  also  has  a  right  to  extend  that 
which  is  her  given  responsibility. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  no  doubt  of  that 
whatsoever.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  no  intention  of  ob- 
jecting to  the  resolution  being  brought 
to  the  floor.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  was  simply  trying  to  as- 
certain what  it  is  costing  the  taxpay- 
ers to  bring  a  string  of  these  resolu- 
tions to  the  floor.  We  have  had  these 
resolutions  coming  to  the  floor  on  a 
more  and  more  frequent  basis.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
simply  suggesting  that  that  is  not 
done  without  cost  and  that  one  of  the 
things  that  we  ought  to  understand  in 
this  body  is  the  fact  that  at  a  time 
when  we  are  talking  all  the  time  on 
this  floor  about  $200  billion  deficits, 
that  we  in  fact  contribute  to  some  of 
that  with  some  of  the  things  we  do 
around  here.  Now  each  time  we  print 
one  of  these  resolutions  it  is  costing 
several  hundred  if  not  several  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  All  this  gentleman  is 
saying  is  that  I  think  it  might  be  well 
to  ascertain  that  cost.  And  I  simply 
asked  a  question.  I  thought  it  was  a 
reasonable  question.  How  much  did 
this  particular  bill  cost  to  bring  to  the 
floor?  And  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania still  has  not  gotten  an  answer 
to  that  question. 

Mr.  LELAND.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  this  gentleman  is  not  trying  to 
badger  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia nor  is  he  alleging  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  expects  to 
object  to  the  resolutions  that  are  on 
the  floor.  But  I  would  suggest  to  you. 
too,   that   there   are   other   measures 


that  we  ought  to  look  at  that  also  cost 
money  that  the  gentleman  has  partici- 
pated in,  and  that  is  the  comparison 
that  I  make,  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  point.  I  understand  the 
gentleman  is  uncomfortable  with  some 
of  the  things  that  this  gentleman  is 
saying  in  debate  on  the  House  floor 
and  that  the  gentleman 

Mr.  LELAND.  No,  no,  no,  I  am  not 
debating. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  does 
not  want  those  kinds  of  things  raised 
as  a  part  of  the  actual  record  of  the 
Congress.  But  this  gentleman  feels 
strongly  that  if  you  want  to  do  your 
job 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon;  that  is  not  the  suggestion  that 
I  am  putting  forward. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  time  and  then  I  will  yield. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hayes).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  which  is  the  regular 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  may  proceed  under  his  res- 
ervation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  would  simply  say  that  I 
think  that  it  is  rather  questionable  to 
suggest  that  we  shut  down  debate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  order 
to  save  the  American  people  money. 
That  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  suggesting  here,  and  I  think 
that  would  be  a  tragedy,  that  we 
would  gag  the  Members  of  Congress  in 
order  to  save  the  American  taxpayers 
a  little  bit  of  money. 

All  I  am  simply  doing  in  reserving 
the  right  to  object  is  to  ask  whether  or 
not  we  have  some  idea  as  to  what  this 
bill  is  costing.  If  I  get  that  answer  I 
will  be  very  glad  to  withdraw  the  res- 
ervation. 

Mr.  LELAND.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  more  question? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  go  to  the  commit- 
tee of  jurisdiction  that  handles  these 
resolutions  and  ask  the  same  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  do  that.  I  just  thought  that  at  the 
time  that  it  came  up  on  the  floor  that 
that  might  be  a  very  appropriate  time 
to  ask  the  question  because  each  bill 
that  comes  up  before  that  committee, 
of  course,  is  not  going  to  come  to  the 
floor.  The  committee  does  exercise 
some 

Mr.  LELAND.  Some  frugality. 

Mr.  WALKER.  They  certainly  sort 
out  among  them. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  they  have  to 
have  218  signatures  before  they  bring 


it  to  the  floor.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
reasonable  kind  of  rule.  I  am  just  won- 
dering how  much  it  is  costing  each 
time  we  are  doing  it.  It  seems  to  me  a 
legitimate  kind  of  question,  one  that 
should  not  have  caused  this  much 
furor.  If  we  do  not  have  an  answer 
now  perhaps  next  time  we  bring  a  bill 
to  the  floor  maybe  we  will  know  how 
much  money  it  is  costing  and  that 
would  satisfy  this  gentleman.  But  it  is 
a  question,  I  think,  that  is  worth 
thinking  about. 

•  Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
proclamations  generate  as  much  activ- 
ity and  public  participation  as  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Education  Day  (NEED). 
NEED  is  a  10-year  effort  aimed  at  pro- 
moting ongoing  energy  education  pro- 
grams in  our  Nation's  schools.  Its 
projects  inform  students  and  the  gen- 
eral public  about  energy  and  its  effect 
on  employment,  research  and  develop- 
ment. Government  policies,  global 
events,  and  future  career  opportuni- 
ties. 

This  year's  theme  for  National 
Energy  Education  Day  is  'Energy 
Works  for  America."  From  a  scientific 
viewpoint,  it  will  explore  how  the  laws 
of  physics  and  chemistry  relate  to  our 
production  and  use  of  energy  for 
transportation,  communication,  manu- 
facturing, and  in  personal  lives. 

Our  continued  support  can  give 
these  young  Americans  a  headstart  by 
encouraging  educators,  public  officials, 
industry,  and  community  leaders  to 
help  our  youth  focus  on  energy  issues 
throughout  their  schooling  in  an  orga- 
nized and  challenging  manner.  That  is 
the  objective  of  National  Energy  Edu- 
cation Day.* 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  146 

Whereas  an  adequate  and  competitively 
priced  energy  supply  is  essential  for  a  strong 
economy  in  the  United  States: 

Whereas  affordable  energy  resources  are 
required  to  fuel  the  economic  growth  which 
will  provide  new  jobs  and  employment  op- 
portunities so  that  all  people  of  our  society 
may  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living  and 
greater  prosperity; 

Whereas  the  developments  needed  for  the 
future  will  require  greater  attention  to  the 
scientific  laws  in  the  areas  of  physics  and 
chemistry  as  they  relate  to  the  develop- 
ment, distribution,  and  efficient  use  of  our 
energy  for  transportation,  communication, 
manufacturing,  and  personal  use: 

Whereas  people  are  striving  to  make 
energy  work  more  efficiently  in  their 
homes,  transportation  systems,  and  work- 
places: 

Whereas  fundamental  changes  in  the 
United  States  energy  future  requires  the 
United  States  educational  system  at  all 
grade  levels  to  prepare  our  youth  for  the 
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new  demands  and  challenges  which  lie 
ahead: 

Whereas  the  celebration  of  a  National 
Energy  Education  Day  (NEED)  will  bring 
together  students,  teachers,  school  officials, 
and  community  members  to  focus  attention 
on  the  need  for  a  greater  understanding  of 
energy  issues:  and 

Whereas  such  celebration  should  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  encourages  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  efficient  ways 
energy  works  for  the  United  SUtes:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  order  to 
promote  and  enhance  energy  education  pro- 
grams at  all  grade  levels  of  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  throughout  the  United  States, 
March  23.  1984.  is  designated  "National 
Energy  Education  Day".  The  President  is 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  and  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties, and  directing  all  Federal  agencies  to 
participate  in  the  observance  of  such  day 
and  to  cooperate  with  persons  and  institu- 
tions conducting  such  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


NATIONAL  INVENTORS'  DAY 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  271)  designating  February 
11.  1984.  as  "National  Inventors'  Day, " 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
this  reservation  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
indicating  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  House  taking  up  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  California 
yield  under  his  reservation? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  271  declaring  February  11. 
1984,  as  National  Inventor's  Day.  This 
date  is  the  birthday  of  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  inventors,  Thomas 
Edison. 

As  in  years  past,  I  am  chief  sponsor 
of  the  resolution  due  to  my  chairman- 
ship of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  sub- 
committee with  jurisdiction  over 
patent  law.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
232  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
joined  with  me  in  honoring  those  indi- 


viduals who  have  dedicated  themselves 
to  bettering  society  through  the  inven- 
tive process.  I  also  would  like  to  thank 
my  counterpart  chair,  the  gentlelady 
from  Indiana  (Mrs.  Hall)  and  Mr. 
DANNia«EYER  for  bringing  this  joint 
resolution  to  the  floor. 

House  Joint  Resolution  271  sets 
aside  a  time  to  honor  those  people 
who  have  sparked  the  great  technolog- 
ical advancement  of  our  Nation.  We 
entrust  our  future  to  the  inexhausti- 
bly creative  minds  of  our  people.  By 
recognizing  their  contributions,  we 
focus  attention  on  the  importance  of 
innovation  in  meeting  the  challenges 
of  a  highly  technological  world. 

The  National  Council  of  Patent  Law 
Associations  in  conjunction  with  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  sponsors 
the  National  Inventor's  Hall  of  Fame 
into  which  four  new  members  will  be 
inducted  this  year.  This  years  induct- 
ees include:  William  M.  Burton,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  manufacturing  of 
gasoline;  Wallace  H.  Carothers,  the  in- 
ventor of  nylon;  Phillo  T.  Pamsworth, 
producer  of  the  first  all  electronic  tele- 
vision system;  and  Theodore  H. 
Maiman,  designer  of  the  ruby  laser 
system. 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  concur  in  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
KASTENMEIER)  and  note  that  our 
Founding  Fathers  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  inventors  when  they 
adopted  without  dissent,  at  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  the  vital  provi- 
sion in  article  I,  section  8,  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power: 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

Perhaps,  Daniel  Webster  in  a  speech 
in  Congress,  in  1824,  said  it  best  when 
he  declared  that: 

Invention  is  the  fruit  of  a  mans  brain, 
that  industries  grow  in  proportion  to  inven- 
tion and  that  therefore  the  Government 
must  aid  progress  by  fostering  the  inventive 
genius  of  iU  citizens. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  recog- 
nize all  those  people  who  have  made 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  this 
country  through  the  development  of 
new  products  and  processes. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  271.» 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  271 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amenca 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  honor  of 
the  important  role  played  by  inventors  in 
promoting  progress  in  the  useful  arts  and  in 
recognition  of  the  invaluable  contribution 
of  inventors  to  the  welfare  of  our  people. 


February  11.  1984,  is  hereby  designated  "Na- 
tional Inventors'  Day".  The  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  celebrate  such  day  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 
Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  466)  designating  May  1984 
as  "Older  Americans  Month,"  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  so 
only  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  that 
the  minority  has  no  objection  to  this 
resolution  being  taken  up  by  the 
House  at  this  time. 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 466,  which  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  our  Nation  should  ob- 
serve the  month  of  May  1984  as  Older 
Americans  Month.  Since  1963,  the 
President  has  proclaimed  each  May  as 
the  month  to  express  the  Nation's 
gratitude  to  its  senior  citizens.  In 
years  past.  Congress  joined  in  this 
tribute  to  our  senior  citizens  when  it 
passed  previous  Older  Americans 
Month  resolutions.  Accordingly,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  recognize  our  senior 
citizens  again  this  year. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  believer 
in  assisting  our  older  Americans.  Our 
country  relies  in  large  part  on  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  previous 
generations.  Senior  citizens  have  en- 
riched our  society  immeasurably, 
always  providing  us  with  a  keen  per- 
spective on  life.  It  is  important  for 
parents  to  instill  a  sense  of  respect  and 
admiration  in  our  youth  toward  those 
who  have  come  before  them.  Their 
energy,  experience,  drive,  and  zest  for 
life  cause  this  Nation  to  turn  to  them 
for  knowledge,  solace,  and  guidance. 

Senior  citizens  across  the  country 
have  continued  to  contribute  their 
caring  and  goodwill  for  their  fellow 
neighbors  through  programs  such  as 
the  Foster  Grandparents  program. 
The  Westchester,  Orange,  Rockland 
and  Sullivan  Counties  programs  in  my 
22d  Congressional  District,  has  provid- 
ed love  and  attention  to  underprivi- 
leged and  handicapped  children  for 
many  years.  These  senior  citizens  vol- 
unteers range  in  age  from  60  to  89  and 


work  4  hours  per  day.  5  days  a  week. 
There  are  over  16.000  foster  grandpar- 
ents in  199  projects  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  I  am  certain  that 
my  colleagues  feel  as  certain  as  I  do 
about  the  positive  contributions  made 
by  these  volunteers. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  the  love  and 
caring  that  our  elderly  give  to  all  of  us 
be  recognized  by  the  country  as  a 
whole.  House  Joint  Resolution  466  sets 
aside  the  entire  month  of  May  for  us 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  selflessness  of  all 
older  Americans.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  thanking  these  dedicated  men  and 
women  for  their  ongoing  service  and 
contributions  to  communities  all 
across  America,  and  I  urge  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  466.» 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  466 

Whereas  older  Americans  have  contribut- 
ed many  years  of  service  to  their  families, 
their  communities,  and  the  Nation; 

Whereas  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  comprised  of  a  large  percentage  of 
older  Americans  representing  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience; 

Whereas  older  Americans  should  be  ac- 
knowledged for  the  contributions  they  con- 
tinue to  make  to  their  communities  and  the 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  many  States  and  communities 
acknowledge  older  Americans  during  the 
month  of  May:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  recognition 
of  the  traditional  designation  of  the  month 
of  May  as  "Older  Americans  Month"  and 
the  repeated  expression  by  the  Congress  of 
its  appreciation  and  respect  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  older  Americtuis  and  its  desire  that 
these  Americans  continue  to  play  an  active 
role  in  the  life  of  the  Nation,  the  President 
is  directed  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  month  of  May  1984  as  "Older  Amer- 
icans Month"  and  calling  on  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  this  month 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  several  joint  resolutions 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BiLiRAKis)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material; ) 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  9. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 9. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  today,  follow- 
ing legislative  business  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered  into,  the  fol- 
lowing Members  may  be  permitted  to 
address  the  House,  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  include  therein  ex- 
traneous material: 

Ms.  Oakar.  for  45  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Collins,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Martinez,  for  10  minutes,  on 
February  9. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  assume  that  none  of  those 
Members  is  going  to  use  those  and  cost 
the  taxpayers  money,  are  they? 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  LELAND.  The  gentleman  might 
be  able  to  answer  that  himself.  I  am 
only  doing  what  has  been  asked  of  me 
to  do  at  this  moment.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  that. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  the  answer 
to  that? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  do  not  have 
an  answer  to  it.  but  since  the  gentle- 
man was  making  the  requests 

Mr.  LELAND.  Well,  why  does  not 
the  gentleman  just  speculate. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  I  just  thought  that  since  the 
gentleman  was  critical  a  few  minutes 
ago 

Mr.  LELAND.  No,  no,  no,  the  gentle- 
man is  wrong. 

Mr.  WALKER  [continuing].  Of  uti- 
lizing special  order  time  and  saying 
that  that  might  cost  the  taxpayers 
money.  I  just  thought  that  since  he 
was  making  the  request,  we  would 
want  to  make  certain  that  none  of 
those  Members  was  actually  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  any  money. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man, was  I  critical  of  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  not  say  the 
gentleman  was  critical,  the  gentleman 


was  just  raising  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  debate  on  the  floor 
cost  the  taxpayers  money.  And  I  had 
to  admit  to  the  gentleman  that  in  fact 
it  did.  but  I  thought  that  it  was  money 
probably  well  spent. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Very  good. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AN  AGENDA  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Is  this  going  to  cost 
the  taxpayers  any  money  for  the  gen- 
tleman to  do  this? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  am  going  to 
participate  in  debate  here  on  the 
House  floor  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  I  would  hope  that  that  is 
within  the  business  of  the  House. 

Back  a  couple  of  years  ago  we  had  a 
gentleman  -that  was  suggesting  that 
casting  votes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  costing  us  money.  And 
he  went  through  and  he  added  up  all 
the  costs  of  casting  votes  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

And  I  suggested  to  people  at  that 
time  that  one  of  the  things  that  we 
ought  to  be  all  about  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  casting  votes, 
that  one  of  the  problems  in  this  body 
is  that  we  do  not  cast  enough  votes, 
that  we  are  not  accountable  enough  to 
our  constituents. 

But  this  gentleman  thought  that 
that  was  just  terrible,  that  Members 
of  Congress  would  actually  have  to 
come  over  and  cast  votes  after  being 
elected  here. 

It  seems  to  me  another  thing  that 
we  are  elected  to  do  around  here  is 
come  to  this  floor  and  explain  to  the 
American  people  and  explain  to  our 
constituents  that  it  is  something  that 
we  ought  to  come  to  the  floor  and  say 
for  the  record  those  things  which  we 
believe,  rather  than  simply  going  out 
and  wandering  around  the  countryside 
telling  the  American  people  things 
that  we  think  that  they  want  to  hear, 
but  are  unwilling  to  put  on  the  record 
in  this  Congess. 

I  think  I  am  disturbed  when  I  see 
what  is  happening  as  a  pattern  in  this 
Congress  where  many,  many  Members 
of  Congress  are  not  willing  to  really 
come  out  here  and  go  on  the  record 
and  really  willing  to  debate,  but  rather 
have  reduced  their  participation  In 
this  Congress  to  handing  In  prepared 
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sheets  of  paper  that  go  into  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  or  go  into  the 
Record  as  supposedly  words  said  on 
the  House  floor  which  were  never 
spoken. 

I  am  tired  of  a  Congressional 
Record,  in  all  honesty  I  would  tell  the 
gentleman,  that  is  a  travesty  of  the 
truth.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  bring 
my  views  to  the  floor  and  debate 
them.  And  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
things  that  we  should  be  all  about  as  a 
legislative  body.  That  is  one  of  the 
jobs  that  we  are  sent  here  to  do. 

And  so  if  the  gentleman  is  asking 
whether  it  costs  the  taxpayers  some- 
thing for  me  to  do  my  job.  yes.  the 
taxpayers  do  have  to  pay  for  me  to  do 
my  job.  And  they  have  to  do  some  of 
the  things  that  are  ancillary  to  my 
doing  my  job.  but  I  think  that  that  is 
after  all  what  the  Constitution  says 
that  this  representative  role  is  all 
about. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  would  just  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  eloquent 
instruction. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  things  that  I  thought  we  ought  to 
do  this  evening  is  talk  a  little  bit  about 
a  couple  of  things  that  happened  in 
the  course  of  today. 

We  are  more  and  more  concerned 
about  the  kind  of  arrogance  and  abuse 
that  is  going  on.  on  the  floor  with 
regard  to  an  agenda  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  to  see  discussed  here. 
There  is  a  real  concern  when  you  see 
an  opportunity  opened  up  for  the 
American  people  to  have  legislation 
that  has  been  reported  out  of  commit- 
tee brought  to  this  floor  and  once 
again  today,  for  the  second  week  in  a 
row,  every  chairman  of  every  commit- 
tee of  this  House  told  the  American 
people  that  they  do  not  have  legisla- 
tion important  enough  to  bring  to  this 
House  under  Calendar  Wednesday. 

I  think  that  that  has  to  be  disturb- 
ing. It  has  to  show  that  there  is  a 
closed  shop  around  here,  that  there  is 
a  kind  of  arrogance  that  says  that  we 
will  hold  everything  and  only  bring  it 
out  under  stranglehold  rules  under 
ways  in  which  we  can  limit  debate  and 
ways  in  which  we  have  the  ability  to 
control  the  process,  rather  than  bring- 
ing it  out  under  processes  which  are 
more  open  and  more  democratic. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Well,  is  it  not  conceivable  though 
that  there  was  not  any  legislation  to 
bring  forward,  that  there  was  not  a 
bill  that  had  been  reported  out  of 
committee  that  could  have  been 
brought  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  the  gentleman 
is  right  that  that  is  a  possibility.  How- 
ever, it  is  just  not  the  truth  as  it  re- 
lates to  today.  There  are  a  number  of 
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bills  that  were  on  the  Union  Calendar, 
bills  that  had  been  reported  out  of 
almost  all  the  conunittees  of  this 
House,  that  could  have  brought  to  the 
floor  for  consideration. 


I  would  mention  one.  There  is  the 
tax  reform  bill.  We  have  heard  the 
Democrats  talking  an  awful  lot  in 
recent  weeks  about  additional  taxes, 
about  the  need  for  more  taxes  for  bal- 
ancing the  budget  and  getting  rid  of 
deficits.  They  could  have  brought  a 
bill  to  the  floor  today  that  would  have 
allowed  them  to  offer  their  tax  pack- 
age. It  would  have  allowed  them, 
through  amendment,  to  offer  a  tax 
package  out  here  and  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  specifically  how  they 
wanted  to  tax  them  to  get  the  budget 
deficits  down.  They  refused  to  bring 
that  bill  out  here. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  that  bill 
was  also  available  then  to  be  amended 
for  some  of  us  who  believe  that  what 
we  need  in  this  country  is  tax  reform 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  power  of  the 
special  interest,  to  get  rid  of  some  of 
the  greedy  special  interests  that  have 
gotten  their  hooks  into  the  tax  system 
and  are  forcing  the  American  working 
people  to  pay  more  and  more  taxes 
while  they  reap  the  benefits  out  of  the 
system. 

Some  of  us  think  that  ought  to  be 
reformed.  And  we  would  love  to  get  a 
bill  out  here  under  an  open  rule  where 
we  could  amend  some  of  those  provi- 
sions of  the  Tax  Code  to  get  away 
from  some  of  that  greedy  special  inter- 
est power. 

But,  of  course,  that  was  not  brought 
to  the  floor  even  though  it  was  avail- 
able to  be  brought  to  the  floor  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  MACK.  Well,  maybe  the  gentle- 
man might  go  a  step  further  and  ex- 
plain why  Calendar  Wednesday.  What 
is  the  reason  for  having  this  particular 
technique  and  why  could  not  the 
chairmen  have  asked  the  Speaker  to 
have  a  specific  piece  of  legislation 
brought  to  the  floor?  Why  use  Calen- 
dar Wednesday? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  what  Calendar 
Wednesday  does  is  it  avoids  having  to 
get  a  rule  on  a  bill.  It  means  that 
when  you  bring  the  bill  out  here  it  is 
subject  to  2  hours  of  general  debate. 
And  then  it  is  an  open  rule,  which 
means  that  you  can  add  any  germane 
amendments  that  would  be  applicable. 
That  would  mean  that  for  the  first 
time  in  as  long  as  I  can  remember  in 
the  Congress,  we  would  actually  have 
a  tax  bill  out  here  under  an  open  rule. 
Instead  of  the  way  that  we  usually  get 
tax  bills  here  on  the  floor  under  a 
closed  rule  that  says  that  only  a  hand- 
ful of  Members  are  going  to  be  able  to 
offer  amendments  and  those  amend- 
ments will  be  very,  very  specific  in 
nature,  which  means  that  you  cannot 
get  a  broad  based  reform  of  the  tax 
system  under  the  kinds  of  rules  that 
they  bring  to  the  floor. 


D  1900 
What  we  had  was  virtually  every 
committee  chairman  saying,  "No,  I  do 
not  want  to  participate  in  that  kind  of 
open  process;  I  want  to  stick  with  the 
kind  of  process  around  here  that 
freezes  us  into  a  closed  dictatorial 
system  rather  than  an  open  democrat- 
ic one." 

Mr.  MACK.  Well,  it  sounds  like 
maybe  the  committee  chairmen  were 
not  prepared. 

Is  Calendar  Wednesday  something 
which  occurs  each  week,  and  has  been 
for  many  years? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  Calendar  Wednesday 
has  been  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  since  at  least  early  in  this  cen- 
tury, and  I  think  it  goes  back  into  the 
19th  century.  So  this  is  not  a  day 
which  catches  the  chairman  unawares. 
It  is  certainly  part  of  the  rules. 

And,  of  course,  it  was  first  objected 
to  when  they  tried  to  waive  it  last 
week,  so  that  the  chairman  knew  well 
that  this  was  going  to  come  up  and 
that  they  could  have  been  prepared. 

Mr.  MACK.  Let  me  interrupt  again, 
if  I  may. 

Why  would  they  object  to  Calendar 
Wednesday?  Why  would  they  try  to 
waive  Calendar  Wednesday?  I  do  not 
understand  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  of  course,  for 
years  around  here  we  waived  every 
Calendar  Wednesday  because,  once 
again,  the  people  who  lead  this  Con- 
gress, the  leadership  of  this  Congress, 
are  saying  they  want  total  control  of 
every  piece  of  legislation.  They  want  it 
to  go  through  the  Rules  Committee, 
they  want  to  bring  it  to  the  floor 
under  a  rule,  or  they  want  to  bring  it 
out  here  under  the  Suspension  Calen- 
dar where  you  have  absolutely  no  op- 
portunity to  amend. 

Mr.  MACK.  Or  maybe  they  do  not 
want  to  bring  it  out  at  all? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman 
makes  an  excellent  point.  In  many  in- 
stances what  they  do  not  want  to  do  is 
have  some  of  that  legislation  come  out 
here  at  all.  And  we  have  literally 
dozens  of  bills  of  very,  very  great  im- 
portance to  the  American  people  that 
are  being  held  in  committee  and  are 
not  permitted  to  come  to  this  floor  for 
debate  or  for  action. 

We  are  trying,  as  best  we  know  how, 
through  various  techniques,  to  try  to 
open  up  the  process  to  allow  more  of 
the  bills  to  come  to  this  floor,  to  allow 
the  American  people's  agenda  to  be 
voted  upon;  but,  of  course,  we  are 
being  thwarted  by  people  who  have  no 
desire  whatsoever  to  see  votes  occur  on 


those  issues  or  to  see  those  issues  even 
debated  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  MACK.  So  it  sounds  like  what 
you  are  saying  is  that  because  there 
are  certain  pieces  of  legislation  that  at 
least  in  our  opinion  are  of  a  great  deal 
of  interest  to  the  American  people, 
whether  that  is  the  line-item  veto  that 
we  have  been  talking  about  for  the 
last  several  weeks,  or  the  balanced 
budget  amendment,  or  school  prayer, 
we  just  cannot  seem  to  get  that  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  because  somewhere 
along  the  system  somebody  blocks  it; 
that,  in  essence,  what  we  have  been 
doing  is  resurrecting  the  idea  of  Calen- 
dar Wednesday  with  the  hope  that  we 
can  force  some  of  that  legislation  to 
come  to  the  floor.  Is  that  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  That  is  precisely  what 
we  are  attempting  to  do.  Calendar 
Wednesday  is  not  a  perfect  vehicle.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  pretty  lousy  ve- 
hicle to  achieve  some  of  the  things 
that  we  are  trying  to  achieve.  But  it  is 
one  way  of  having  a  little  more  open 
process  than  this  House  has  had  for 
the  last  25  years;  and  it  has  been  with 
a  great  deal  of  frustration  that  we 
have  attempted  to  do  this. 

We  have  been  put  upon  by  many  of 
the  forces  of  abuse  around  here  who 
say  what  we  are  doing  is  obstruction- 
ist, and  so  on,  when  really  what  we  are 
doing  is  opening  up  a  process  that  has 
been  closed  and  kept  away  from  the 
American  people  for  far  too  long. 

Mr.  MACK.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying,  then,  is  that  he  is  trying  to  use 
every  possible  avenue  to  allow  legisla- 
tion to  come  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MACK.  And  we  are  going  a  step 
further.  At  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion, frankly,  we  were  kind  of  saying 
that  it  was  the  Speaker  who  was 
blocking  legislation.  For  example,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  session,  we  were 
claiming  that  the  Speaker  was  using 
what  I  had  called  an  arrogant  abuse  of 
power  in  not  allowing  the  immigration 
reform  bill  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  But  really  what  we  are  saying 
now  is,  now  that  we  have  reactivated, 
so  to  speak.  Calendar  Wednesday, 
each  of  the  committee  chairmen  is 
also  a  part  of  blocking  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  what  we  see 
is  an  entire  leadership  problem.  We 
see  the  entire  leadership  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  lined  up  in  a  way  that 
would  prevent  legislation  from  coming 
to  the  Hill.  Yes.  You  cannot  singly 
target  one  individual  any  longer. 

It  has  now  become  apparent  to  the 
American  people  that  it  is  the  majori- 
ty leadership  in  this  body  that  is  the 
problem.  I  think  that  that  becomes 
clear  every  time  we  see  Calendar 
Wednesday  passed  over  with  no  chair- 
men at  all  coming  to  the  floor  saying 


that  they  have  legislation  to  bring 
before  us. 

Mr.  MACK.  Again,  I  guess  we  have 
to  place  the  emphasis  on  Calendar 
Wednesday  because  as  we  started  out 
this  session  we  were  asking  unanimous 
consent  to  bring  certain  pieces  of  legis- 
lation to  the  floor,  and  there  was  a 
ruling  by  the  Chair  that  in  order  for 
us  to  use  that  particular  technique  we 
would  actually  have  to  get  approval 
not  only  from  the  minority  leadership 
but  also  from  the  majority  leadership; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  sure.  That  was 
the  way  of  making  certain  that,  once 
again,  that  accountability  would  not 
be  a  factor  here  on  the  floor.  By 
asking  unanimous  consent  to  bring 
legislation  to  the  House,  we  were  forc- 
ing certain  Members  of  the  majority 
to  stand  up  and  object  to  that;  and 
they  found  it  very  uncomfortable  to 
stand  up  and  object  to  bringing  bal- 
anced budget  legislation  to  the  floor  or 
bringing  school  prayer  legislation  to 
the  floor  or  bringing  line-item  veto 
legislation  to  the  floor. 

It  became  very  uncomfortable  to 
object  to  that,  and  so  they  went  to  the 
Speaker  and  they  said,  "Save  us,  save 
us,  do  not  make  us  go  through  this  ex- 
ercise. You  come  down  with  a  ruling, 
you  give  us  a  ruling  that  says  that  the 
Chair  will  simply  not  recognize  any  re- 
quests of  that  type." 

And  that  is  exactly  the  ruling  they 
got.  So  Members  were  muzzled.  Mem- 
bers were  gagged  here  on  the  floor 
from  being  able  to  raise  legitimate 
issues,  raise  legitimate  motions,  and 
we  were  in  effect  told  that,  "Your  leg- 
islative agenda  will  never  be  permitted 
to  come  to  the  floor  under  what  had 
previously  been  a  legitimate  means  for 
getting  legislation  considered." 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman  that 
that  unanimous-consent  technique 
was  used  just  a  few  years  ago  when 
the  Members  wanted  to  raise  the  out- 
side limits  on  earnings  that  we  could 
take.  Boy,  when  we  wanted  to  do  that, 
and  when  we  wanted  to  boost  those  up 
a  little  bit  and  get  a  little  bit  bigger 
share  of  the  pie  for  ourselves,  it  was 
no  problem  then,  boy.  They  came  run- 
ning out  here  in  about  20  seconds  with 
one  of  those  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests, and  the  Chair  gaveled  it 
through,  and  the  American  people 
never  were  the  wiser;  there  was  no 
debate  on  it;  it  just  happened  lickety- 
split,  just  like  that. 

But  when  you  come  to  some  issue 
like  voluntary  school  prayer,  then  we 
have  a  ruling  from  the  Chair  that 
says,  "Well,  you  cannot  do  it,  fellows. 
That  is  the  wrong  kind  of  thing  to 
have  done.  Only  when  we  want  to  line 
our  own  pockets  do  we  allow  tech- 
niques of  that  type  to  be  used." 

Mr.  MACK.  So  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying  is  that,  in  the  past,  the  unan- 
imous-consent request  was  made  to,  in 
essence,    increase    a    Member's    pay, 


which  apparently  everybody  agreed  to, 
and  then  when  we  tried  to  use  that  to 
bring  meaningful  legislation  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  the  Chair  ruled 
that  it  was  no  longer  in  order. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  That  is  exactly  what 
happened. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  were 
not  using  some  kind  of  extraordinary 
technique  when  we  were  asking  unani- 
mous consent  for  this  to  be  done.  It 
was  something  that  was  done  when  we 
wanted  to  raise  the  outside  earnings. 
We  basically  doubled  the  outside  earn- 
ings that  Members  of  Congress  were 
allowed  to  take,  using  that  kind  of 
technique.  And  it  was  perfectly  fine 
then,  but  it  is  not  perfectly  fine  when 
you  want  to  raise  the  issue  of  volun- 
tary school  prayer. 

Mr.  MACK.  Let  me  raise  this  ques- 
tion: The  gentleman  mentioned  a 
minute  ago  that  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  apparently  went 
to  the  Speaker  and  said,  'We  have  got 
to  stop  this,  it  is  becoming  embarrass- 
ing," I  guess,  for  some  Members  to 
have  to  stand  up. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  what  this 
gentleman  has  to  assume,  yes. 

Mr.  MACK.  Why  would  they  be  em- 
barrassed? There  are  certainly  people 
over  there  who  support  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  That  is  an  item  I 
think  that  cuts  across  the  line.  I  mean 
I  think  there  are  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  feel  very  strong- 
ly—at least,  from  what  I  hear  people 
saying,  they  are  very  interested  in  bal- 
ancing the  budget. 

Mr.  WALKER.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  it  is  a  question  of  accountabil- 
ity. They  all  want  to  say  they  are  for  a 
balanced  budget;  they  want  to  go  back 
to  their  districts  and  they  want  to  tell 
the  pec  pie  how  they  are  for  balanced 
budgets  and  how  this  horrible  Presi- 
dent is  increasing  all  the  deficits,  and 
so  on,  and  they  just  have  no  control 
whatever.  They  kind  of  forget  their 
oath  that  they  swear  allegiance  to  the 
Constitution;  they  kind  of  do  not  look 
at  the  Constitution  that  says  that  we 
have  control  over  spending  in  this 
body. 

I  mean  those  things  are  convenient- 
ly forgotten.  But  they  want  to  go 
home  and  talk  like  budget  balancers 
and  people  against  the  deficit,  and 
then  when  someone  raises  an  issue 
where  they  might  have  to  actually 
vote  on  it,  they  want  to  object  to  it  or 
find  a  way  to  objecting  to  it  without 
being  held  accountable  for  that  objec- 
tion. And  that  is  exactly  what  they 
have  achieved  now.  The  Chair  simply 
does  not  recognize  the  motion;  so, 
therefore,  they  are  not  personally  held 
accountable. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  demand  most  from 
this  body  is  accountability;  that  what 
they  should  demand  most  from  us  is 
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that  we  vote  on  issues  so  that  they  can 
tell  how  we  voted,  and  that  we  speak 
to  issues  so  that  they  can  understand 
what  it  is  we  are  saying. 

What  we  see  more  and  more  and 
more  of  in  this  body  is  an  attempt, 
first  of  all  to  dissuade  us  from  voting 
on  issues,  either  by  keeping  the  issues 
locked  up  in  committee  so  there  are  no 
votes  or.  once  they  come  to  the  floor, 
to  try  to  frame  it  in  a  way  that  there 
are  no  votes,  or  we  also  have  tech- 
niques to  keep  people  from  speaking 
to  the  issues.  And  we  have  just  gone 
through  an  exercise  here  a  few  min- 
utes ago  where  it  was  suggested  that 
we  ought  to  consider  some  of  these 
things  that  might  end  up  gagging 
Members  even  more. 
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The  Members  of  this  body,  particu- 
larly the  Members  of  the  minority,  al- 
ready this  session  have  been  gagged 
time  auid  time  again.  This  is  becoming 
a  constant  pattern  of  the  majority 
since  the  opening  days  of  this  session 
about  3  weeks  ago.  of  attempting  to 
gag  the  minority  and  actually,  in  some 
Instances,  gagging  the  minority. 

I  think  it  is  an  abuse  of  power.  It  is 
an  arrogance  of  power  that  is  becom- 
ing very,  very  evident  to  anybody  who 
wants  to  take  a  look  at  the  record  in  a 
fair  way. 

Mr.  MACK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  began  to 
touch  on  another  subject  which  you 
talked  about  a  little  bit  earlier,  and 
that  is  in  essence  verbatim  transcripts 
of  the  proceedings  on  the  floor.  This  is 
something  that  I  think  the  gentleman 
talked  about  last  week. 

Would  the  gentleman  expand  on 
that  a  little  bit? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  one  of  the 
things  that  this  gentleman  is  con- 
cerned about  is  the  fact  that  when 
people  pick  up  the  Congressional 
Record,  many  people  out  across  the 
country  assume  what  they  are  getting 
in  that  Congressional  Record  is  a  ver- 
batim transcript  that  tells  actually 
what  went  on  here  on  the  House  floor. 
Instead,  when  they  pick  it  up.  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  has  a  lot  of 
speeches  in  it  that  were  never  made. 
Some  of  the  speeches  that  were  made 
are  so  drastically  revised  that  they  say 
something  completely  different  from 
what  was  actually  said;  that  we  have  a 
collection  of  distortions,  in  some  cases 
outright  lies,  that  are  passing  as  the 
record  of  this  Congress.  That  is.  I 
think,  a  real  question  about  the  way  in 
which  this  body  operates. 

It  is  my  point  that  what  we  ought  to 
do  is,  we  ought  to  have  a  record  which 
says  what  went  on.  If  the  gentleman 
and  I  talk  here  on  the  floor  as  we  are 
talking  right  now,  the  Record  the 
next  day  ought  to  reflect  our  conver- 
sation. You  ought  not  be  able  to  go 
back  and  change  every  remark  you 
made  to  say  something  completely  dif- 


ferent from  the  statement  you  just 
made.  I  ought  not  be  able  to  do  that 
either.  We  ought  to  both  be  here  on 
the  floor  discussing  the  issues,  and 
only  that  discussion  should  appear  in 
the  Record  as  being  the  actual  record 
of  the  House. 

Now.  if  somebody  wants  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks,  fine;  let  us 
put  that  in  the  back  of  the  Record 
somewhere,  like  we  have  "Extensions 
of  Remarks"  now,  and  if  somebody 
wants  to  make  a  long,  windy  speech 
about  some  issue,  let  us  at  least  point 
out  to  the  American  people  that  that 
long,  windy  speech  was  prepared  in 
the  guy's  office  by  some  staff  member 
who  labors  over  a  typewriter  doing 
that  kind  of  thing,  but  the  fellow  did 
not  actually  come  to  the  floor  and  de- 
liver that  speech.  We  ought  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  American  people  just  what 
is  what  here  and  which  is  which. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Does  it  make  it 
any  better  if  the  long,  windy  speech  is 
given  extemporaneously? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  it  does.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman,  because 
at  least  you  are  on  the  record  that 
way;  at  least  we  are  on  the  floor  debat- 
ing and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  can 
rise  and  raise  questions  and  do  as  he 
pleases.  It  makes  it  a  good  deal  differ- 
ent, because  there  is  accountability  to 
that. 

What  we  have  in  too  many  of  the 
cases  on  this  floor  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  accountability.  We  have  legis- 
lative history  being  written  by  staff 
aides  of  committees  that  is  then  stuck 
into  the  Record  and  passes  for  being 
something  which  actually  took  place 
on  this  floor  and  is  judged  by  the 
courts  of  the  land  as  being  a  legislative 
history. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  is  against 
the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  happens  around 
here  all  the  time.  It  may  be  against 
the  rules  of  the  House,  but  there  are 
very  long  transcripts  put  into  the 
Record  right  after  a  Member  stands 
up  and  says,  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  rise  in  favor  of  the  bill," 
and  then  a  long  speech  follows  that 
was  never  delivered  on  this  House 
floor  that  becomes  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lative history. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  does  not 
believe  that  is  happening,  he  must  be 
walking  around  with  his  eyes  closed  on 
this  floor.  It  happens  all  the  time  out 
here. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  if  there  is  a  debate  on  the  floor 
with  respect  to  a  point  that  is  crucial, 
and  I  am  not  talking  about  just  a 
Member  saying,  "I  support  the  bill," 
and  giving  all  his  reasons,  then  under 


the  rules  of  the  House,  any  Member 
who  puts  in  additional  material  that  is 
germane  and  is  of  substance  and  is  not 
merely  additional  personal  remarks  is 
violating  the  rules  both  in  spirit  and 
letter  and  should  be  called  to  account. 
Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  has 
to  be  concerned  about  what  goes  on 
around  here,  then,  because  back,  I 
think  it  was  in  the  last  Congress,  when 
we  passed  a  bill  around  here  on  black 
lung  disease,  included  down  in  that  bill 
was  a  tax  break  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Well,  that  was  in 
the  bill,  not  just  in  the  remarks  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  was  in  the  bill,  and 
what  the  claim  was  later  on  was  that  if 
you  voted  for  that  you  had  to  know 
that  the  information  with  regard  to 
the  tax  break  for  Members  was  down 
in  there  because  it  was  said  on  the 
floor.  Just  look  at  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  sure  enough,  if  you  went 
to  the  Congressional  Record  there 
was  a  speech  in  there  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  indicated  that, 
in  fact,  that  was  in  there. 

However,  when  one  of  the  Members 
from  the  gentleman's  side  of  the  aisle 
went  back  and  reviewed  the  video 
tapes,  he  found  that  those  words  were 
never  spoken;  that  they  were  added 
later  on.  That  is  a  pretty  substantive 
point  to  have  left  out  of  the  debate 
that  was  later  added  in.  I  am  saying  to 
the  gentleman  that  that  is  the  kind  of 
question  that  the  American  people 
have  every  right  to  get  upset  about. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  all  I  have  to  say  is.  I 
happen  to  have  been  present  when 
that  bill  was  passed  by  voice  vote. 

Mr.  WALKER.  No.  it  was  a  recorded 
vote  on  it.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  was  present,  too.  and  there 
were  about  47  of  us  who  voted  against 
it. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Well,  all  right,  I 
guess  it  was  a  recorded  vote.  But  in 
any  event,  there  had  to  be  a  tacit  con- 
spiracy on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
not  bring  out  the  fact  that  this  bill 
covered  that  particular  point  or  it 
never  could  have  happened. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  I  do  not  know  about  these 
tacit  conspiracies.  As  for  this  gentle- 
man. I  voted  "no"  on  the  bill  because  I 
knew  it  was  in  there. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Most  of  the 
Members  did  not. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  right;  most 
gentlemen  did  not  because  it  was  not 
explained  to  them.  But  the  point  is 
that  later  on  in  the  Congressional 
Record  it  appeared  as  though  it  was 
explained  to  the  Members  of  the 
House.  That  language  was  added  later 
on. 

I  aun  saying  to  the  gentleman  that 
that  is  not  an  accurate  Congressional 
Record  and  that  is  a  substantive  point 
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of  the  type  that  the  gentleman  said  tleman.  and  that  is  to  have  verbatim 
was  against  the  rules.  I  do  not  know  transcripts  of  the  Congress,  to  have 
how  it  happened,  then.  the  same  kind  of  transcripts  that  vir- 
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Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  simply  say  that  on 
that  point,  I  do  not  think  that  added 
any  substance  to  it,  because  the  fact  is 
it  was  in  the  bill  and  whatever  else  was 
said  was  really  immaterial  because 
that  did  not  add  anything  except  an 
appearance;  it  did  not  add  substantive- 
ly to  the  legislative  history. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man's viewpoint,  of  course,  but  good 
heavens,  if  you  later  on  refer  back  to 
that  and  say,  "Of  course  the  Members 
knew  about  it  because  it  was  said  on 
the  floor,"  it  seems  to  me  you  are  then 
saying  that  that  was  the  legislative 
history  that  was  developed  on  the 
floor.  That  is  the  point.  Some  people 
got  very  badly  burned  by  that.  I,  for 
one,  find  that  disturbing. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  think  that  was  excessive 
and  really  was  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
if  not  the  letter  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  this  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  simply  cites  that  as 
one  example.  There  are  numerous 
other  examples  of  the  same  kind  of 
thing  happening,  and  I  think  it  is  most 
disturbing. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  engage  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  just  a  moment,  because  this  is  now 
the  first  several  days  of  the  second 
year  that  I  have  been  in  Congress,  and 
I  guess  it  really  was  a  shock  to  me  the 
first  time  I  really  understood  what  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  talk- 
ing about:  That  you  can  read  through 
the  Record,  being  somewhat  naive,  I 
guess,  expecting  that  everything  that 
was  recorded  in  that  Record,  actually 
took  place  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

I  think  the  point  that  is  being  raised 
here,  and  I  think  very  well  in  that  par- 
ticular discussion  about  that  vote,  is 
an  excellent  point.  I  think  we  ought  to 
get  back  to  the  point  where  what  we 
say  and  what  we  do  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  is  accurately  recorded  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  There  is  a  very 
simple  way  of  accomplishing  that,  and 
that  is  whenever  someone  asks  for  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  you  just 
get  up  and  object.  However,  a  lot  of 
your  colleagues  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  will  not  be  very  happy  if  you  do. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  think  the  point  that 
the  gentleman  makes  is  a  good  one. 
My  reaction  back  to  the  gentleman  is 
going  to  be  that  if,  in  fact,  we  did  get 
up  and  do  that,  I  have  a  feeling  that 
the  relationship  between  Members 
would  deteriorate  quite  rapidly. 

Mr.  WALKER.  There  is  another  way 
of  doing  it,  too,  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 


tually  every  other  parliamentary  de- 
mocracy has.  They  have  verbatim 
transcripts  of  their  proceedings.  Virtu- 
ally all  the  courts  of  this  land  depend 
upon  verbatim  transcripts,  and  in 
many  of  those  courts  life  and  death 
decisions  are  being  made,  and  verba- 
tim transcripts  are  good  enough  for 
them. 

Only  in  the  Congress  do  we  abrogate 
to  ourselves  a  license  to  be  something 
better  than  what  our  words  would 
really  indicate  that  we  are. 
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Only  in  the  Congress  do  we  say  that 
we  should  have  the  ability  to  clean 
things  up  a  little  bit  so  that  we  look 
better  than  the  words  we  may  have  ac- 
tually spoken.  That  to  me  is  wrong, 
and  that  is  what  we  have  got  to  get 
away  from. 

I  wanted  to  raise  one  other  point 
here,  too,  and  that  is  that  having  gone 
through  Calendar  Wednesday  with 
none  of  these  things  being  raised  on 
the  floor  today  and  none  of  the  issues 
being  brought  out  that  could  have 
been  brought  out  on  a  Calendar 
Wednesday,  we  had  another  interest- 
ing vote  then  this  afternoon  as  well. 
We  had  a  vote  on  whether  or  not  to 
adjourn  this  House. 

Now,  the  adjournment  resolution  is 
for  a  period  of  time  that  had  been  set 
aside  for  some  period  of  time  to  go 
home  for  a  Lincoln-Washington  Day 
recess,  understandably.  But  some  of  us 
are  under  the  impression  that  that 
might  also  be  time  to  act  on  some  of 
the  agenda  the  American  people  think 
is  important,  and  that  had  we  decided 
not  to  go  home,  we  might  have  stayed 
here  for  a  week  and  taken  up  some  of 
these  issues,  principally  economic 
issues  and  balanced  budget  issues  that 
are  very  much  on  the  minds  of  the 
American  people.  Instead,  we  had  a 
vote,  and  we  find  out  who  wants  to 
wing  off  to  places  unknown— some 
home,  some  to  other  parts  of  the 
world— and  who  wants  to  stay  here 
and  work.  And  the  vote  was  rather  in- 
teresting. Two  to  one,  the  Republicans 
voted  to  stay  here  and  do  the  coun- 
try's work;  9  to  1,  the  Democrats  voted 
to  wing  off  to  heaven  knows  where. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  may  want  to  assess  that 
vote  a  little  bit  when  they  ask  them- 
selves, "Why  aren't  the  issues  being 
voted  on?"  Because  later  on  in  this  ses- 
sion I  will  tell  anyone  that  what  is 
going  to  happen  is  we  are  going  to  be 
told  that  we  do  not  have  time  to  act  on 
these  issues,  we  do  not  have  time  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  act  on  the 
issues.  We  had  time,  and  the  Demo- 
crats voted  to  leave  town  instead. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  really 
should  not  surprise  the  gentleman. 
What  occurred  was  that  there  was  Cal- 
endar Wednesday,  which  is  a  device  to 
try  to  get  legislation  to  the  floor  that 
is  being  blocked  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, and  I  think  the  gentleman  said 
earlier  that  every  committee  chairman 
opted  not  to  bring  any  legislation  to 
the  floor.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Every  committee 
chairman  decided  they  did  not  have 
anything  valuable  enough  to  bring  to 
the  floor,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  MACK.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
they  are  going  to  say  that  there  is  not 
anything— I  think  that  was  done  last 
week  also;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Absolutely.  Every 
chairman  last  week  said  he  did  not 
have  anything  valuable  enough  to 
bring  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MACK.  And  it  is  not  surprising 
to  me,  and  I  guess  the  gentleman  is 
not  really  surprised  either,  that  9  to  1 
they  decided  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right.  I  mean  I  am  not  really 
surprised  at  all.  because  the  fact  is 
that  we  could  come  back  here  next 
week  and  they  would  have  nothing  to 
do  next  week  either.  So  the  vote  to 
leave  town  and  leave  all  the  business 
behind  is  a  typical  vote  and  is  a  per- 
fectly understandable  vote,  given  the 
character  of  what  we  have  done  thus 
far  in  this  Congress.  So  I  have  to  say 
to  the  gentleman,  yes,  the  vote  was 
completely  in  character,  but  neverthe- 
less somewhat  disturbing  to  people 
across  this  country  who  wonder  why 
Congress  is  not  getting  the  things 
done  that  they  believe  ought  to  be 
done. 

Here  we  are,  we  have  got  3  weeks 
that  we  have  been  back  in  town  since 
we  went  home  for  3  months,  and  now 
we  are  taking  another  IM:  weeks  or  1 
week  off  to  go  out  to  the  countryside 
again. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  would  go  out  is  to 
listen  to  the  American  people  and 
what  they  are  having  to  say  about  the 
issues  of  the  day,  but  the  fact  is  they 
are  going  to  be  saying  the  same  things 
now  that  they  were  saying  3  weeks 
ago,  and  then  we  are  going  to  come 
back  to  town  and  we  are  going  to  do 
nothing  about  balancing  the  budget, 
controlling  spending,  implementing 
school  prayer,  getting  rid  of  crime— all 
the  things  that  we  hear  about  in  our 
districts.  We  are  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing about  them  when  we  get  back 
here.  We  are  going  to  once  again  say, 
"I  have  been  home  and  I  have  been  lis- 
tening to  the  American  people,  but  I 
can't  do  anything  about  it  because  the 
committee  chairmen  are  holding  up  all 
of  these  things  the  committee  chair- 
men are  holding  as  hostage." 
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Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  wanted  to  rise  to  make  the 
point  that  when  we  voted  today  to 
take  this  recess,  anyone  who  voted  yes 
on  that  resolution  has  forfeited  the 
right  later  to  stand  up  and  tell  us  we 
do  not  have  time  to  take  up  prayer  in 
the  school,  we  do  not  have  time  to 
take  up  a  balanced  budget,  and  we  do 
not  have  time  to  take  up  line-item 
veto. 

Our  point  was  not  that  we  should 
necessarily  not  have  a  district  work 
period  or  that  the  House  should  not  be 
scheduled  in  an  orderly  manner.  Our 
point  was  to  make  the  case  that  there 
is  plenty  of  time  for  this  House  to 
make  major  decisions  if  it  wants  to  do 
that.  There  is  more  than  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  this  House  to  act  if  it  wants 
to. 

I  rise  tonight,  and  I  particularly  lis- 
tened to  what  I  thought  was  a  remark- 
ably instructive  dialog  between  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  about  behavior  in  the 
House.  I  am  not  sure  whether  there 
have  been  in  the  past  conspiracies  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  between  leaderships, 
but  I  do  think  it  is  clear— and  it  is 
something  which  I  suspect  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  often  noted  from 
the  particular  concerns  that  he  has 
eloquently  represented  on  this  House 
floor— that  one  of  the  saddest  things 
about  serving  up  here  is  the  degree  to 
which  double  talk  and  deceit  becomes 
the  norm.  And  it  becomes  the  norm  all 
too  often  in  the  executive  branch,  it 
becomes  the  norm  all  too  often  with 
the  lobbyists,  and  it  becomes  the  norm 
all  too  often  on  this  floor,  as  the  gen- 
tleman pointed  out.  to  have  someone 
get  up  and  say.  "You  should  have 
known  something  was  in  the  bill  be- 
cause I  said  so  on  the  floor."  and  then 
to  go  back  and  view  the  video  tapes 
and  find  out  in  fact  that  it  was  never 
said  on  the  floor.  It  is  not  just  a  little 
game. 

As  we  begin  to  close  out  our  first  3 
weeks  here  and  prepare  for  this  recess. 
I  just  want  to  restate  a  point  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  I  think, 
has  been  carrying  for  3  or  4  weeks 
now.  There  is  a  group  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  that  actually  believes  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  think  it 
is  actually  possible  for  this  body  to 
meet  on  the  floor  systematically  and 
to  decide  things  systematically.  We 
think  that  in  fact  the  committees  and 
the  power  which  has  drifted  off  into 
the  committees  are,  if  anything,  now 
an  obstruction  to  the  great  decisions 
that  have  to  be  made  in  this  country. 
When  I  look  at  the  events  of  the  day, 
the  crisis  in  Lebanon,  with  the  pain 
and  the  misery  over  there,  the  drop  in 


the  stock  market,  the  blackmail  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
threat  to  jobs  in  America,  and  I  look 
at  all  the  serious  problems  we  face  as  a 
country.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the 
petty  antics  that  go  on  in  this  House  is 
ridiculous  and  an  insult  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  say  for  the 
record  and  to  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship that  runs  this  House  that  we 
have  no  interest  in  coming  back  here 
and  playing  games,  we  have  no  inter- 
est in  coming  back  here  with  unani- 
mous-consent requests,  we  have  no 
desire  to  come  back  here  for  Calendar 
Wednesday,  and  there  is  a  simple,  easy 
way  to  avoid  that.  If  the  leadership 
that  dominates  this  House,  that  sets 
the  Calendar,  that  controls  the  com- 
mittees—if that  leadership  will  simply 
agree  to  a  schedule  through  the  spring 
to  allow  us  to  bring  up  the  package 
that  the  President  has  now  gotten 
through  the  Senate  which  will  stop 
crime  and  stop  drugs  and  give  Ameri- 
cans a  chance  to  live  in  a  safe,  decent 
neighborhood,  and  to  bring  up  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  prayer  in  the 
schools,  to  bring  up  a  line-item  veto— 
we  are  not  asking  that  they  pass  it;  we 
can  understand  it  if  the  liberal  Demo- 
cratic leadership  opposes  all  these 
things— but  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  was  exactly  right 
in  saying  that  the  first  thing  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should 
expect  from  us  for  our  salary,  having 
sworn  an  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  that  we  will  stand  here  and  be 
counted  on  our  votes,  not  just  on  our 
ability  to  speak. 

So  if  the  Democratic  leadership  that 
runs  this  House  would  simply  agree  to 
schedule  in  advance  a  guaranteed 
series  of  votes  on  the  key  issues  that 
face  America  and  would  agree  to  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  arrange  a  calendar 
that  is  legitimate  and  that  both  sides 
have  advanced  notice  of,  then  I  think 
we  will  get  through  a  productive 
spring.  But  I  think  if  in  fact  they  are 
determined  to  play  the  part  of  petty 
dictators,  they  are  determined  to  hold 
off  the  floor  bills  that  the  American 
people  want,  and  they  are  determined 
to  strangle  any  opportunity  for  an  or- 
ganized and  orderly  process,  then  I 
think  we  must  come  back  here  deter- 
mined to  make  sure  that  the  American 
people  know  who  in  fact  is  killing  the 
things  they  want. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 

There  would  be  an  easy  solution 
even  around  that  if  they  would  just 
allow  the  minority  each  week  to  have 
two  bills  on  the  calendar,  allow  the  mi- 
nority leadership,  for  instance,  to 
select  a  couple  of  bills  to  go  on  the  cal- 
endar for  each  week.  That  would 
assure  that  we  would  get  the  kind  of 
debate  that  we  want,  because  we  know 


which  bills  the  minority  would  begin 
to  call  onto  the  House  floor.  That  is 
all  that  we  really  need.  We  could  go 
through  an  orderly  process,  as  the 
gentleman  said,  we  could  have  debate 
on  these  major  issues,  and  it  would  be 
done  within  the  rules  and  the  decorum 
of  the  House. 

That  would  certainly  be  a  way  of  as- 
suring the  American  people  that  we 
are  accountable  for  our  actions  here 
and  for  our  votes  on  the  issues  of  con- 
cern to  them. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I 
thank  him  for  again  using  the  time 
constructively  tonight  to  try  to  tell 
the  American  people  what  is  going  on 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  would  like  to  just  develop  again  a 
little  bit  the  issue  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  raised  in 
passing,  because  the  pattern  of  this 
House  blocking  consideration  of  major 
legislation  is  not  beginning  to  subside; 
it  is  getting  worse. 

We  had  a  good  example  of  it  just 
last  week  with  the  vote  in  the  Senate 
on  Federal  Criminal  Code  revision, 
major  anticrime  legislation,  which 
passed  the  U.S.  Senate  by  a  vote  of  91 
to  1.  It  was  pretty  bipartisan. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man repeat  that  again?  What  was  the 
vote  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  WEBER.  The  vote  in  the  Senate 
was  91  to  1  in  favor  of  Criminal  Code 
revision,  legislation  to  toughen  our 
anticrime  laws  in  this  country. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  it  is  pretty  popu- 
lar over  there? 

Mr.  WEBER.  It  is  pretty  popular.  It 
is  bipartisan. 
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When  it  came  to  this  House,  the  lib- 
eral leadership  of  this  House  said  they 
were  not  even  going  to  consider  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. They  pronounced  it  in  the  words 
of  one  Democratic  Member  "dead  on 
arrival." 

Mr.  WALKER.  Is  that  in  the  rules, 
is  there  anything  in  the  rules  of  the 
House  that  declares  a  bill  dead  on  ar- 
rival? 

Mr.  WEBER.  Well.  I  have  checked 
with  the  rules.  I  do  not  find  dead  on 
arrival. 

Mr.  WALKER.  DOA  is  not  in  our 
rules,  then? 

Mr.  WEBER.  If  we  could  find  DOA 
in  the  rules,  it  would  apply  to  a  whole 
lot  of  things,  like  immigration  reform, 
bankruptcy  reform,  school  prayer,  and 
in  this  case,  of  course.  Federal  Crimi- 
nal Code  revision. 

I  want  to  read  into  the  Record  some 
statements  from  a  source  that  usually 
is  pretty  sympathetic  to  the  liberal 


majority,  that  is  the  Washington  Post, 
in  an  editorial  that  they  ran  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  entitled  "DOA 
in  the  House?" 

I  quote  from  the  Washington  Post 
editorial: 

The  Senate  has  a  history  of  giving  serious 
consideration  to  criminal  code  revision.  Why 
shouldn't  it?  The  subject  is  of  paramount 
interest  to  voters,  the  proposals  are  the 
product  of  long  years  of  expert  deliberation 
and  wide-ranging  hearings,  and  the  legisla- 
tive documents  themselves  offer  tens  of 
thousands  of  pages  of  information  and  rec- 
ommendations. The  country  has  invested 
both  resources  and  talent  in  this  efort.  and 
it  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration  by 
Congress  Why.  then,  when  the  bill  passed 
the  Senate  once  again  last  week,  did  some 
House  wag  pronounce  it  'dead  on  arrival"  in 
that  chamber? 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  seems  that  House 
wag  was  the  Democratic  leader  of  this 
body,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  point  out  again,  the 
words  are  not  mine.  These  are  the 
words  of  the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  Washington 
Post? 

Mr.  WEBER.  The  normally  liberal 
Washington  Post. 

It  seems  that  the  House  "doesn't  like  the 
comprehensive  approach "  and  prefers  to 
consider  each  change  in  the  criminal  law  as 
an  individual  matter. 

The  Post  goes  on  to  say  in  the  same 
editorial: 

Great  credit  is  due  the  Senate  coalition 
led  by  Senators  Thurmond— 

A  Republican— 
and  Biden— 

A  Democrat— 
who  had  to  bargain,  negotiate  and  compro- 
mise with  opponents  on  both  ends  of  the  po- 
litical spectrum  to  win  passage  of  the  bill.  H 
they  are  exasperated  by  the  cavalier  deci- 
sion of  some  House  members  not  even  to 
look  at  this  package  seriously,  it  is  under- 
standable. It  won't  do  to  pick  one  or  two 
items  out  of  hundreds  of  reforms  and  throw 
the  rest  out  without  any  consideration.  The 
bill  put  together  after  more  than  a  decade 
of  work  and  passed  by  an  almost  unanimous 
Senate  deserves  a  respectful  hearing  and  a 
thorough  debate  by  the  House. 

I  think  that  makes  the  case  that  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  others  of  us 
have  been  making  on  a  full  range  of 
issues  over  the  last  few  weeks  probably 
better  than  we  possibly  could. 

The  point  is  this  is  not  necessarily 
even  a  partisan  matter.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  is  not  usually  thought  of  as  a 
Republican  house  organ.  They  are  in 
this  case  pointing  out  the  absolute  ob- 
structionist tactics  of  the  majority  in 
stifling  even  discussion  of  serious  legis- 
lation and  that  is  truly  reprehensible. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  ought  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  American  people  under- 
stand as  well  what  is  down  in  the  bill. 
I  have  an  amendment  that  is  in  that 
bill  that  was  first  put  in  in  a  House 
Justice  authorization  bill,  but  now  has 
been  included  in  that  Senate  crime 


bill,  that  would  attempt  to  protect  our 
elderly  citizens  against  crime. 

One  of  the  real  tragedies  in  this 
country  is  the  fact  that  many  elderly 
Americans  literally  lock  themselves 
into  their  homes  because  they  are 
afraid  of  being  mugged  outside  their 
doors,  that  they  have  become  prison- 
ers in  this  country,  that  regardless  of 
the  social  security  checks  and  retire- 
ment and  their  hopes  of  living  in  re- 
tirement, they  have  become  virtual 
prisoners  to  the  crime  that  is  in  the 
streets  around  them. 

I  offered  some  language  that  was 
adopted  in  this  House  and  now  has 
been  adopted  in  the  Senate  that  would 
attempt  to  speak  to  that  issue.  When 
this  House  declares  that  bill  dead  on 
arrival  here,  it  means  that  we  are  not 
going  to  speak  to  those  frustrations  of 
elderly  Americans  who  find  them- 
selves victimized  by  crime. 

Now,  that  is  tragic  and  as  the  gentle- 
man has  put  it.  it  is  absolutely  repre- 
hensible that  we  would  have  a  situa- 
tion where  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  its  arrogance  can  decide  that 
the  American  people  will  not  have 
crime  spoken  to.  will  not  permit  elder- 
ly Americans  to  take  some  of  the  locks 
off  their  doors  and  walk  safely  on  the 
streets  again,  but  instead  we  will  con- 
tinue a  pattern  that  sees  crime  run 
rampant  and  Americans  fears  to  walk 
across  a  parking  lot  to  their  cars  after 
dusk. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  gentleman. 

Mr.  WEBER.  And  the  sad  point 
from  a  political  perspective  on  this 
issue,  as  on  so  many  others,  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  Democratic  majority  is 
going  to  bring  it  to  the  floor,  let  Mem- 
bers cast  votes  on  it  and  then  vote  it 
dowTi,  which  I  would  not  like  to  see. 
either,  but  they  are  not  even  going  to 
permit  us  to  vote  on  it.  so  that  the 
voters  back  home  who  are  asking  their 
Congressmen  day  after  day.  "What  are 
you  doing  about  crime?  How  come  you 
cannot  do  anything  about  crime?" 
They  are  never  going  to  get  to  know 
how  their  Member  of  Congress  stands 
because  the  Democratic  leadership  of 
this  body  is  going  to  make  sure  that 
those  Members  do  not  have  to  vote  on 
this  package  at  all,  so  they  can  never 
be  held  accountable. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  we  want  to 
emphasize  the  point  the  gentleman 
just  made.  We  are  not  suggesting  that 
Members  of  Congress  should  vote  any 
particular  way  on  these  issues.  That  is 
up  to  the  individual  Member  of  Con- 
gress. He  or  she  has  to  represent  their 
districts  and  we  are  not  suggesting  to 
them  how  they  cast  their  votes.  We 
are  simply  suggesting  that  they  ought 
to  cast  a  vote,  that  somehow  that 
should  be  one  of  the  things  that  we 
judge  when  we  go  into  the  election 
next  year. 


We  have  attempted  to  set  up  means 
by  which  more  and  more  we  would  be 
able  to  find  out  what  the  voting 
records  of  Members  of  Congress  are. 
We  have  been  trying  to  open  up  the 
process.  We  find  ourselves  frustrated 
by  a  leadership  and  an  attitude  which 
says  that  open  democratic  procedures 
in  the  House  should  not  be  permitted. 
We  saw  it  today.  We  may  see  it  again 
in  the  future.  If  we  continue  to  see  it. 
it  will  be  an  ongoing  tragedy. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  like  the 
gentleman's  approval  to  introduce  into 
the  Record  as  part  of  his  special  order 
an  excellent  Washington  Post  editori- 
al, entitled  "DOA  in  the  House?" 
which  I  think  illustrates  precisely 
what  everyone  here  has  been  saying. 

Mr.  WALKER.  This  is  the  editorial 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  just 
quoted  from? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Yes.  I  think  the 
entire  address  should  be  put  in.  be- 
cause when  a  paper  which  is  national- 
ly regarded  as  a  liberal  newspaper,  a 
newspaper  committed  normally  and 
traditionally  to  the  Democratic  Party, 
a  newspaper  which  in  the  past  I  think 
would  have  been  favoring  people  such 
as  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  when 
this  newspaper  begins  to  articulate 
and  clarify  its  outrage  that  a  Member 
of  the  House  closely  tied  to  the  liberal 
Democratic  leadership  would  pro- 
nounce a  bill  on  crime  dead  on  arrival, 
it  just  seems  to  me  that  in  that  kind  of 
setting  that  the  entire  editorial  should 
be  put  in  as  part  of  what  we  are  saying 
tonight,  because  I  think  the  average 
citizen  out  there  should  understand 
that  this  is  a  great  problem  which 
even  relatively  liberal  newspapers 
such  as  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  have  increasingly 
begun  to  attack  and  that  the  question 
of  dictatorship  in  the  House  and  the 
question  of  a  small  clique  of  liberal 
Democrats  strangling  the  public  will  is 
really  a  matter  I  think  that  we  have  to 
bring  to  people's  attention.  In  that 
sense,  in  the  tradition  the  gentleman 
is  suggesting,  let  me  briefly  read  this 
editorial,  which  is  entitled  "DOA  in 
the  House?" 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  6,  1984] 
DOA  IN  THE  House? 

Does  the  idea  of  a  comprehensive  revision 
of  the  federal  criminal  code  sound  familiar? 
It  should.  It's  been  kicking  around  Capitol 
Hill  since  1966,  when  a  national  commission 
was  created  to  review  the  law  and  prepare  a 
recodification.  In  1971  President  Nixon  es- 
tablished a  special  unit  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  continue  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission, and  in  1973  a  bill  was  introduced  by 
Sens.  Hruska  and  McClellan.  It  has  been  re- 
introduced in  one  form  or  another  in  every 
Congress  since. 

The  Senate  has  a  history  of  giving  serious 
consideration  to  criminal  code  revision.  Why 
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shouldn't  it?  The  subject  is  of  paramount 
Interest  to  voters,  the  proposals  are  the 
product  of  long  years  of  expert  deliberation 
and  wide-ranging  hearings,  and  the  legisla- 
tive documents  themselves  offer  tens  of 
thousands  of  pages  of  information  and  rec- 
ommendations. The  country  has  invested 
both  resources  and  talent  in  this  effort,  and 
it  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration  by 
Congress.  Why.  then,  when  the  bill  passed 
the  Senate  once  again  last  week,  did  some 
House  wag  pronounce  it  "dead  on  arrival"  in 
that  chamber?  It  seems  that  the  House 
"doesn't  like  the  comprehensive  approach" 
and  prefers  to  consider  each  change  in  the 
criminal  law  as  an  individual  matter. 

Over  the  past  18  years,  proponents  of 
comprehensive  reform  have  made  conces- 
sions in  order  to  build  consensus.  This  year, 
for  example,  they  took  a  number  of  contro- 
versial subjects  out  of  the  bill— capital  pun- 
ishment, the  exclusionary  rule  and  control 
of  the  drug  enforcement  program,  to  name 
a  few.  Still,  the  remaining  387-page  measure 
dealt  with  dozens  of  important  issues.  Sen- 
tencing and  parole,  bail  procedures,  orga- 
nized crime,  the  insanity  defense  and  assist- 
ance to  state  and  local  law  enforcement  or- 
ganizations were  all  included.  After  five 
days  of  debate  the  measure  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  a  vote  of  91-1.  a  fair  indica- 
tion of  bipartisan  consensus. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  Senate  coalition 
led  by  Sens.  Thurmond  and  Biden.  who  had 
to  bargain,  negotiate  and  compromise  with 
opponents  on  both  ends  of  the  political 
spectrum  to  win  passage  of  the  bill.  If  they 
are  exasperated  by  the  cavalier  decision  of 
some  House  meml>ers  not  even  to  look  at 
this  package  seriously,  it  is  understandable. 
It  won't  do  to  pick  one  or  two  items  out  of 
hundreds  of  reforms  and  throw  the  rest  out 
without  any  consideration.  The  bill  put  to- 
gether after  more  than  a  decade  of  work 
and  passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  Senate 
deserves  a  respectful  hearing  and  a  thor- 
ough debate  by  the  House. 

a  1940 

That  was  the  Washington  Post. 

Let  me  just  remind  everyone,  and  I 
think  the  gentlemen  who  have  been 
working  here  with  us  are  particularly 
suited  to  think  of  this,  that  means 
that  the  work  on  this  bill  began  the 
year  I  entered  graduate  school,  the 
year  some  of  us  may  have  entered 
high  school,  the  year  others  may  have 
entered  college.  For  our  entire  adult 
lifetime  that  work  has  been  going  on 
and  yet  the  liberal  Democratic  leader- 
ship of  this  House,  on  an  issue  as  im- 
portant as  crime,  and  drugs,  and  the 
very  problems  which  are  of  concern  to 
the  average  American,  just  allows  one 
of  their  senior  Members  to  discuss  it 
out  of  hand  and  pronoimce  it  dead  on 
arrival. 

I  think  this  particular  incident  illus- 
trates precisely  why  we  are  doing  what 
we  are  doing. 

Mr.  WAUCER.  Let  us  be  clear  what 
they  are  saying  is  that  has  been  kick- 
ing aroimd  in  this  House  for  18  years. 
Now.  this  House  has  been  controlled 
by  one  political  party  for  that  entire 
18-year  period.  One  political  party  has 
been  in  control  for  that  entire  18-year 
period,  and  I  hear  some  applause  from 
the  other  side. 


I  wonder  if  they  will  applaud  how 
street  crime  has  increased  during  that 
18-year  period.  I  wonder  whether  they 
will  applaud  what  has  happened  as  a 
result  of  our  unwillingness  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  criminal  code  of  this 
country,  because  in  fact  during  that 
18-year  period  that  has  been  the  time 
during  which  some  students  have 
found  themselves  unable  to  go  to 
school  because  their  schools  were  no 
longer  safe.  Elderly  citizens  have 
found  themselves  unable  to  walk  the 
streets  because  the  streets  are  not 
safe.  Women  leaving  shopping  centers 
at  night  have  found  it  unsafe  to  get 
into  their  cars  and  have  to  be  escorted 
by  a  uniformed  officer  to  have  any 
hope  whatsover  of  getting  across  a 
parking  lot. 

Those  things  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  18  years  while  this  House  has  did- 
dled and  daddled  around  trying  to  do 
something  to  reform  the  criminal  law. 
I  do  not  think  that  that  kind  of  18- 
year  record  is  worth  very  much  ap- 
plause. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  also  am  disappointed  to  hear  the 
applause  from  one  of  our  colleagues. 
What  really  strikes  me  is  it  is  one 
thing  to  applaud  because  maybe  this 
legislation  has  not  been  passed,  or  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  have  a  different  philosophical 
bent,  but  can  you  really  applaud  the 
fact  that  for  18  years  the  majority 
party  has  blocked  even  consideration 
of  it?  That  does  not  sound  like  a  very 
courageous  and  forthright  position  for 
any  Member  to  take,  regardless  of 
philosophical  perspective. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  only  applauded  be- 
cause the  gentleman  made  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  majority  party  has 
been  in  power  for  so  long. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation,  and  I  am  sure 
we  would  want  that  on  the  record,  be- 
cause  our  point  is  that  that  has  been 
an  18-year  record  of  some  tragedy, 
that  the  American  people  may  want  to 
think  a  little  bit  about  that  very  fact, 
that  for  18  years  that  one  party  has 
been  in  power  and  all  of  the  things 
that  we  are  referring  to  have  taken 
place.  Yet  this  Congress  has  done  ab- 
solutely nothing  on  a  crime  bill.  That 
is  the  point  we  were  making. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  am  just  so  glad  you 
are  in  the  minority  and  continue  to 


hold  the  minority  opinion  about  the 
leadership  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. What  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  cor- 
rect that. 

We  think  that  perhaps  the  fact  that 
the  majority  party  that  has  found 
itseif  grossly  out  of  line  with  the  opin- 
ions of  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
ought  to  be  replaced  and  replaced  by  a 
leadership  which  is  more  in  tune  with 
where  the  majority  wishes  of  the 
American  people  are. 

I  think  it  is  very  evident  from  every- 
thing I  know  that  the  American 
people  are  concerned  about  crime.  I 
think  they  have  been  concerned  about 
crime  for  18  years.  I  think  that  on  any 
poll  that  you  would  take  in  this  coun- 
try or  in  any  sampling  you  would  take 
you  would  find  that  people  are  sick 
and  tired  of  being  preyed  upon  by 
criminals  and  they  want  something 
done  about  it. 

The  point  we  are  making  is  that  this 
House  has  decided  to  do  nothing  for 
18  years.  We  have  done  nothing,  and 
that  18-year  record  of  leadership  is  not 
exactly  one  that  from  our  point  of 
view  deserves  applause. 

We  think  that  maybe  a  new  majority 
in  this  House,  a  majority  more  respon- 
sive to  the  will  of  the  American  people 
might  in  fact  get  a  crime  bill  passed. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  I  appreciate  our  col- 
league from  Texas  joining  in  the 
debate  because  those  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  who  have  been  raising 
these  issues  have  encouraged  Members 
from  your  side  of  the  aisle  to  join  us 
so  that  we  can  have  some  kind  of  dis- 
cussion. If  the  gentleman  would  care 
to  respond.  I  would  just  like  the  gen- 
tleman's opinion:  Do  you  think  we 
should  be  able  to  debate  and  vote  on  a 
crime  bill  without  regard  to  how  the 
gentleman  might  vote?  Does  the  gen- 
tleman agree  we  should  be  able  to 
bring  that  package  to  the  floor  that 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  91  to  1? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  LELAND.  If  the  gentleman  does 
not  mind  yielding,  let  me  suggest  to 
you  that  I  am  not  questioning  the  mo- 
tives of  the  leadership.  I  have  not  re- 
searched the  reasons  for  the  leader- 
ship not  bringing  the  crime  bill  to  this 
body.  For  whatever  reason.  I  trust  the 
judgment  of  the  leadership,  and  I  ap- 
plaud that  judgment,  for  that  matter, 
because  I  know  that  the  leadership 
has  greater  wisdom  than  I  on  matters 
like  these. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  probably 
the  leadership  has  been  in  conference 
with  some  of  the  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  on  these  very  matters 
and    will     probably     conclude     that. 
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indeed,  it  might  not  be  timely  for 
these  matters  to  come  to  the  floor. 

The  gentlemen  here  present  are  not 
omnipotent  and  also  do  not  hold  the 
only  opinions  about  how  this  House 
should  proceed.  I  suggest  that  we  have 
survived,  this  institution  survives  and 
has  survived  for  the  last  18  years 
under  the  leadership  of  the  majority 
party  in  this  House  and  I  think  that 
we  have  done  well. 

You  gentlemen  obviously  have  some 
great  hate  for  this  institution  for  some 
reason  or  another.  You  keep  castigat- 
ing it.  I  do  not  think  that  is  right.  I 
think  it  is  you  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  that  are  always  yelling 
and  screaming  for  bipartisan  relations 
and  bipartisan  efforts  in  this  body, 
and  I  think  that  we  ought  to  work  in  a 
bipartisan  way  to  resolve  some  of 
these  problems. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  simply  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  I  do  not  know 
of  anybody  who  would  be  character- 
ized as  hating  this  body.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  we 
are  trying  to  point  out  is  things  that 
have  gone  drastically  wrong  in  this 
body.  doctored  Congressional 
Records,  unfair  committee  ratios, 
proxy  voting  that  amounts  to  ghost 
voting,  a  lot  of  things  that  have  gone 
wrong  in  this  body  under  the  majority 
leadership.  We  think  that  those  kinds 
of  corrections  would  bring  a  great  deal 
of  credit  to  this  body,  to  correct  some 
of  the  errors  of  the  past,  to  correct  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  speaking  to  legis- 
lation the  American  people  are  inter- 
ested in  and  would,  in  fact,  win  some 
respect  of  the  American  people. 

We  find  it  disturbing  that  the  body 
we  serve  in  is  held  as  one  of  the  lowest 
items  of  respect,  as  one  of  the  lowest 
institutions  of  respect  among  the 
American  people.  We  find  that  very, 
very  disturbing. 

We  love  this  body  enough  to  believe 
that  it  should  be  all  that  it  can  be. 
One  of  the  things  it  should  be  is  demo- 
cratic. It  should  be  a  body  in  which 
the  individual  Members  who  are  elect- 
ed and  come  here.  435  of  us,  do  engage 
in  real  debate  about  real  issues  of  real 
importance  to  the  American  people. 

We  think  that  is  important  and  we 
think  that  that  is  being  gradually 
eroded  and  in  fact  eliminated  by  the 
kind  of  leadership  the  gentleman  is 
saying  that  he  thinks  is  wise  leader- 
ship. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  The  body  is  demo- 
cratic both  with  a  big  "D"  and  a  small 
"d"  and  I  am  happy  to  be  a  part  of  it. 
and  a  party  to  these  discussions,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman 
should  look  at  the  last  18  years  and 
why  it  is  that  this  body  is  in  fact 
Democratic  with  a  big  "D."  It  is  be- 
cause    the     American     people     have 


chosen  to  send  a  majority  of  the 
Democrats  to  this  House,  and  also  to 
continue  to  send  and  reelect  the  House 
leadership.  Thus  I  can  only  conclude 
that  the  intelligence  level  of  the 
American  people  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct,  and  these  gentlemen 
are  not  questioning  the  intelligence  of 
the  American  people  at  all.  We  think 
that  once  they  know  the  facts  that 
they  are  going  to  change  this.  And  one 
of  the  things  we  are  all  about  is 
making  certain  that  the  American 
people  now  get  the  facts  about  what 
has  really  been  going  on  in  here,  be- 
cause what  I  find  is  many  of  the 
people  do  not  know  that  Congress  has 
abrogated  to  itself  a  license  to  lie  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  hope  will  not  find  offensive. 
But  I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  said. 
And  in  the  spirit  of  precisely  I  think 
the  good  fellowship  the  gentleman  has 
shown  all  evening. 

Any  member  of  the  Black  Caucus 
should  understand  precisely  what  we 
are  talking  about.  What  I  was  told 
today  is  there  is  one  committee  which 
has  a  staff  ratio  on  salaries  of  $7  for 
the  Democrats  for  every  $1  in  that 
committee  spent  on  Republican  staff. 
That  is  just  plain  discrimination.  That 
discriminates  against  every  citizen  in 
America  who  is  in  a  district  that  hap- 
pens to  have  a  Republican  Represent- 
ative. 

I  think,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  we 
did  not  come  to  engage  in  a  discussion 
of  the  Black  Caucus  on  the  floor,  but 
to  bring  other  issues  that  we  think  are 
important  to  the  floor.  But  the  gentle- 
man should  be  one  of  those  who  most 
understands  our  frustration  and  our 
sense  of  rage  and  our  sense  of  impo- 
tence. 

Quite  candidly.  I  think  the  House  is 
a  great  institution.  I  think  it  is  a  mar- 
velous institution.  And  I  think  over 
the  last  few  years  since  1974  the 
Speaker  of  this  House  has  gradually 
brought  into  his  hands  all  of  the 
people  that  Joe  Cannon  once  had. 

This  is  structurally  the  most  power- 
ful Speaker  we  have  seen  since  1910. 
He  got  up  on  the  floor  this  fall  and 
said  something  which  if  he  said  it  to 
you  you  probably  would  be  out  leading 
some  demonstration. 

D  1950 

He  said  to  everyone  on  this  side  of 
the  room:  "I  control  the  schedule.  I," 
the  Speaker,  "and  I  will  bring  up  any- 
thing I  want  to  any  time  I  want  to." 

Now,  that  is  a  level  of  unfairness  and 
in  fact  it  was  a  sneak  attack.  They  did 
not  have  the  decency  with  24  hours' 


notice  to  tell  us  when  they  were  bring- 
ing up  issues. 

I  would  think  that  the  Black  Caucus 
or  any  group  in  this  body,  with  the 
record  that  you  have  developed  over 
the  years  of  fighting  for  everyone  to 
have  a  fair  chance,  and  every  Ameri- 
can to  have  an  equal  opportunity,  that 
you,  of  all  people,  could  appreciate  in 
that  spirit  why  we  are  simply  asking 
for  a  fair  break. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  LELAND.  If  I  may  respond,  if 
the  gentleman  is  such  a  champion  of 
the  cause  of  the  Black  Caucus  I  would 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  should 
communicate  more  with  the  other 
people  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  on 
some  of  the  issues  that  we  are  most 
concerned  with  because  it  seems  that 
the  issues,  most  of  the  issues  that  we 
are  most  concerned  with,  particularly 
those  priority  issues,  it  turns  out  every 
time  they  come  to  the  floor  of  this 
Congress  the  majority  of  the  other 
side,  the  Republican  Members  of  this 
House,  tend  to  vote  against  us  in  the 
Black  Caucus. 

So  do  not  give  me  that  buisiness 
about  empathy  with  a  minority  party 
over  there  until  you  start  substantially 
supporting  our  issues. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  for  a  second  because  maybe 
I  do  not  understand  the  polls  that  I 
see  and  the  people  that  I  talk  with. 

When  I  go  back  home  and  I  talk 
with  Americans  who  happen  to  be 
black,  they  tell  me.  for  example,  by 
overwhelming  margins  they  favor 
prayer  in  school,  they  would  like  to 
see  prayer  in  school;  they  tell  me  they 
are  worried  about  crime;  they  do  not 
want  their  children  to  become  cocaine 
addicts.  They  tell  me  that  in  fact  they  . 
have  many  concerns.  They  would  like 
more  take-home  pay.  they  do  not  want 
their  taxes  raised. 

Now,  I  may  not  be  a  member  of  the 
Black  Caucus  and  my  understanding  is 
under  your  rules  I  would  not  be  admit- 
ted, but  in  terms  of  my  concern  for 
fundamental  values  that  black  Ameri- 
cans share  that  I  will  not  yield  an  inch 
to  any  member  of  the  Black  Caucus. 

We  may  disagree  with  economic 
policy;  you  may  be  more  liberal  than  I 
am.  But  that  is  not  a  question  of  the 
terms  of  the  fundamental  value  that  I 
will  bet  you  in  you  district  in  Texas  if 
you  were  to  run  a  poll  and  you  were  to 
ask  the  black  AJnericans  who  you 
happen  to  represent  how  they  feel 
about  prayer  in  school,  the  over- 
whelming majority,  80  percent  of 
them  would  say  in  fact  they  are  in 
favor  of  prayer  in  school. 

So  while  we  may  disagree  about 
some  economic  issues,  I  think  there 
are  many  ways  we  agree,  and  I  think 
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black  Americans  would  agree  on  a 
simple  question  of  fairness. 

We  are  not  asking  you  to  always  vote 
with  us,  but  we  are  asking  you  at  least 
to  press  your  leadership  to  give  us  a 
fair  chance. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond by  saying  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  Black  Caucus  members  are  elected 
by  usually  a  majority  of  black  people 
in  their  districts  and  we  represent  the 
interests  of  black  people  hopefully  in 
the  best  way  that  they  can  be  repre- 
sented. And  I  would  suggest  to  you 
that  those  issues  that  you  talked  to 
are  not  necessarily  priority  issues. 

We  are  struggling  for  survival  and 
for  the  most  part  when  we  are  talking 
about  fundamentals,  for  the  most 
part,  the  economic  issues  that  you  do 
not  support  us  on  are  the  ones  that 
are  more  fundamental  to  us  than  the 
issues  that  you  have  talked  about. 

How  is  it  that  we  can  be  that  con- 
cerned about  prayer  in  schools  when 
in  fact  our  people  are  hungry?  When, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  people  in  your  ad- 
ministration suggest  that  there  is  no 
hunger  in  America  when  we  know- 
there  is  hunger  in  our  districts? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Not  to  react  to  the 
hunger  thing,  because  I  think 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  am  sorry? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  say  not  to  react  to  the 
hunger  thing,  because  I  think  that  was 
really  out  of  order  with  what  we  are 
talking  about  here.  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most 
significant  thing 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Walker)  has  expired. 


AGENDA  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Weber)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  just  want  to  finish  a 
point  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
but  I  think  really  the  most  fundamen- 
tal thing  that  really  holds  us  all  to- 
gether, black  and  white.  Democrat  and 
Republican,  conservative  and  liberal, 
is  in  fact  the  strength  that  comes  from 
the  spirit  which  we  learned,  at  least  I 
learned  from  prayer  in  school.  And  I 
say  that  when  all  things  are  really  dif- 
ficult, when  times  are  tough,  when  the 
economic  trails  are  against  you,  that 
the  thing  that  keeps  us  all  going  is  the 
spirit  and  if  we  do  not  let  our  children 
learn  that  from  very  young  ages,  then 
we  have  taken  something  away  from 
them  very  significant,  and  something 
that  would  be  very,  very  hard  to  re- 
place. 


Mr.  WEBER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Let  me  suggest  to  you 
that  I  am  not  here  to  debate  the  issue 
of  prayer  in  schools,  that  I  was  only 
responding  to  the  gentleman's  refer- 
ence to  me  about  certain  fundamental 
issues  that  he  considers  to  be  priorities 
as  opposed  to  what  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  considers  to  be  a  priori- 
ty. 

Mr.  WEBER.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time  just  a  minute,  everyone  has  a 
rigfht,  obviously,  to  judge  the  interests 
of  their  own  constituents  accordingly, 
but  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  I 
think  makes  a  valid  point  in  the  fact 
that  poll  after  poll  after  poll  shows 
that  on  those  issues  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  made  reference  to, 
as  well  as  other  issues,  the  opinions  of 
black  Americans  are  not  in  tune  with 
the  opinions  expressed  by  members  of 
the  Black  Caucus  on  some  of  those 
issues. 

Granted,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
may  be  correct,  they  are  not  the  high- 
est priority.  Let  me  give  you  one  exam- 
ple, an  issue  that  I  am  interested  in  is 
the  pro  life  issue.  I  take  a  pro  life 
stand  on  the  abortion  issue. 

In  most  public  opinion  surveys  taken 
since  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
1973.  the  most  antiabortion  subgroup 
are  black  males.  Yet,  as  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  knows,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congressional  Black 
Caucus,  for  reasons  of  principle.  I  am 
sure,  take  an  opposite  point  of  view. 

All  we  are  trying  to  suggest  is  that 
those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
sometimes  vote  somewhat  differently 
than  members  of  the  Black  Caucus, 
also  believe  we  are  reflecting  views  of 
sometimes  black  constituents  as  well. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  is  not  suggest- 
ing, too.  that  black  people  come  to  the 
Congress  only  to  represent  black 
views. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  LELAND.  We  have  various 
issues.  Se-eral  members  of  the  Black 
Caucus  who  are  elected  by  a  majority 
of  white  districts.  Myself,  I  do  not  rep- 
resent a  black  district.  I  represent  a 
district  that  has  a  minority  of  blacks, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  And  so  do  some  of 
my  other  colleagues:  Katie  Hall,  Alan 
Wheat,  Ron  Dellums,  and  I  could  go 
on  as  to  other  members  of  the  con- 
gressional Black  Caucus. 

Thus  we  get  elected  by  people  who 
do  not  just— who  are  not  just  black 
and  hold  opinions  about  black  people 
necessarily  but,  rather,  represent 
varied  districts. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  to  you  is 
that  we  come  to  Congress  as  equal  citi- 
zens of  this  country  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  America,  not  just  black  views; 
black  people  and  their  interests  are  a 
high  priority  for  us.  of  course,  but  my 


suggestion  indeed  was  that  after  being 
given  the  analogy  that  the  Republican 
Party  in  this  body  is  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion to  the  Black  Caucus  is  absurd  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  because,  indeed, 
that  body  that  is  not  empathetic  with 
us;  the  minority  party,  if  you  will,  does 
not  support  overwhelmingly  or  in  the 
majority,  the  majority  of  time,  the 
issues  that  we  put  forward  in  this 
body.  So  for  us  to  be  prodded  into 
being  interested  in  the  minority's 
plight  in  this  body  is  rather  futile. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Reclaiming  my  time,  if 
I  may,  there  is  a  substantive  differ- 
ence. Granted  the  gentleman's  point 
that  we  differ  philosophically  on  the 
issues.  The  point  we  have  been  trying 
to  make  is  that  for  a  long  time  the 
agenda,  supported  by  the  Black 
Caucus  among  others,  was  blocked 
from  consideration  in  this  Congress,  in 
this  institution.  And  black  Americans 
in  Congress,  black  Americans  general- 
ly were  in  the  forefront  of  every  move 
that  sought  to  open  up  this  Congress. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  devices  that  we 
have  sought  to  use,  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  device,  was  used  extensive- 
ly in  the  1950's  by  liberal  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  bring 
to  the  House  floor  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion which  was  being  blocked  by  the 
Speaker. 

In  that  sense  our  colleague  from 
Georgia  suggested,  I  think  quite  prop- 
erly, that  members  of  the  Black 
Caucus  who  have  rightly  identified 
the  use  of  the  system  to  block  consid- 
eration of  their  agenda  in  the  past, 
should  at  least  empathize  with  us 
when  we  say  that  the  system  is  now 
being  used  to  block  action  or  account- 
ability on  our  agenda  as  well. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da. 

Mr.  MACK.  Let  me  just  make  a 
couple  of  points.  First  of  all  I  want  to 
make  the  comment  that  the  comment 
I  made  a  moment  ago  about  the  spirit 
was  because  even  though  you  and  I 
have  known  each  other  for  a  short 
period  of  time  there  is  a  connection 
and  I  knew  that  what  were  not  saying 
that  you  were  a  person  who  was  not 
concerned  about  prayer  in  school.  And 
I  wanted  to  have  that  opportunity  to 
express  that. 

The  other  thing  is  that  what  I  would 
like  to  state  now,  though,  is  that 
maybe  people  ought  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion: What  are  we  doing  here  at  8 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  evening  discuss- 
ing these  issues?  Why  was  this  not 
done  during  the  day?  Why  did  we  not 
start  the  legislative  day  until  3  o'clock 
this  afternoon? 

D  2000 

I  would  like  a  response.  I  guess  I  can 
give  the  gentleman  a  little  informa- 
tion. I  mean,  we  are  here  tonight  talk- 
ing about  prayer  in  school.  We  have 
mentioned  and  talked  about  the  bal- 
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anced  budget  amendment,  the  line- 
item  veto.  We  have  talked  about  the 
crime  package. 

But  the  point  that  I  am  making  is 
that  we  are  having  to  do  that  at  the 
end  of  the  legislative  day  because  we 
are  not  given  the  right  to  talk  about 
those  issues  that  we  are  concerned 
with  and  the  people  from  our  districts 
are  saying  they  are  concerned  with. 

And  that  is  our  job.  That  is  our  re- 
sponsibility, to  come  here  to  Congress 
and  talk  about  those  issues. 

Mr.  WEBER.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time  briefly.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  good  point.  We  have,  under 
the  rules  of  this  House,  procedures 
that  allow  for  these  Special  Orders 
that  are  taken  after  the  House  has 
concluded  business. 

Many  Members  ask  why  we  take  this 
time.  And  the  point  is  precisely  what 
our  colleague  from  Florida  just  said 
that  this  at  least  gives  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  debate  those  issues.  Now  we 
are  still  denied  the  fundamental  op- 
portunity which  is  to  vote  on  those 
issues  and  that  is  what  we  would  like. 

I  would  just  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  being  one  of  the 
very  few  Members  of  the  Democratic 
majority  that  would  at  least  come 
down  here  and  give  us  some  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  and  debate  those  issues, 
because  we  are  sincere  in  our  concern. 
We  are  not  down  here  trying  to  harass 
the  majority.  We  are  not  down  here 
trying  to  simply  score  debating  points. 

We  genuinely  think  that  there  is  a 
agenda  that  the  America  people  care 
about  that  is  not  being  considered  by 
this  House  of  Representatives  and  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  considered  by  this 
House  of  Representatives.  And  this  is 
the  only  forum  available  to  us  to  at 
least  bring  those  issues  to  the  floor  for 
debate,  if  not  for  any  kind  of  action. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota in  thanking  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  the  spirit  in  which  he 
engaged  in  debate  tonight.  I  think  it 
has  been  a  useful  experience  from  my 
viewpoint  and  hopefully  from  his 
viewpoint  as  well.  I  would  join  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  in  thanking 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  LELAND.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  to  me.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks from  both  gentlemen  and  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  invited  I  would  always  be  here  to 
offer  my  input,  if  you  will.  I  have  no 
fear  of  avoiding  issues,  if  you  will. 

But  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the 
original  discussion  in  terms  of  the 
openness  and  the  analogy  between  the 
Black  Caucus  and  the  minority  party 
in  this  body. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
gentleman  is  presuming  that  under 


the  premise  that  indeed  we  agree  that 
there  is  no  openness  in  the  body.  I.  for 
one.  believe  that  there  is  an  openness 
and  a  justice  about  this  body. 

Mr.  WEBER.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  how  can  the  gentleman  then  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  the  school  prayer 
amendment  that  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing has  been  around  for  21  years  and 
has  not  been  voted  on  in  this  body 
since  I  became  an  adult? 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  am  not  the  historian 
that  the  gentleman  is.  but  I  would  tell 
the  gentleman  that  for  whatever 
reason  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
politics  as  they  are  play  a  very  integral 
part  in  this  body. 

Mr.  WEBER.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  this  is  why  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  a  few  minutes  ago.  expressed 
such  outrage  because  forget  about 
even  the  Black  Caucus  agenda  for  a 
minute.  If  this  was  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
felt  was  of  high,  high  priority  and  I 
gave  him  the  same  response  that  the 
gentleman  just  gave  me  and  said,  well, 
you  know,  it  is  politics  and  there  are 
some  reasons  why.  the  gentleman 
would  be  enraged.  The  gentleman 
would  not  accept  that  answer  for  a 
second. 

Mr.  LELAND.  But  I  accept  the  reali- 
ty. The  reality  is  that  this  body  is 
made  up  of  politicians  and  thus  we, 
like  in  a  chess  game,  play  with  those 
issues  as  much  as  anybody  does.  Just 
like  the  minority  party.  The  minority 
party  uses  all  kinds  of  ploys  to  get  its 
point  across  in  this  body,  as  well  as  the 
majority  body.  I  find  nothing  wrong 
with  that,  nothing  terribly  immoral 
about  that. 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to 
make,  if  I  can.  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  and  that  is  that  I  have 
heard  the  gentleman  and  his  col- 
leagues kicking  on  the  leadership  in 
the  House  and  beating  up  on  them 
verbally.  I  always  learned  from  my 
mother  and  other  people  who  have 
been  examples  to  me  that  you  catch 
flies  with  honey.  You  do  not  go  and 
beat  up  on  somebody. 

I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  has 
been— and  the  gentleman  before  me— 
has  been  shooting  from  the  hip  and 
has  not  yielded  any  kind  remarks 
toward  the  leadership  at  all.  The  gen- 
tleman has  not  given  the  leadership  of 
this  body  any  credit  for  anything. 

So  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  leadership  is  not  going  to 
play  ball  with  the  gentleman  as  long 
as  he  does  that. 

My  advice  to  the  gentleman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  accept  that,  I  think  I 
have  some  speck  of  wisdom.  I  have 
been  in  politics  now  for  some  time, 
almost  12  years.  I  have  always  been 
able  to  achieve  a  whole  lot  more  by  sit- 
ting down  and  talking  to  people  and 
being  more  civil  with  them  as  opposed 
to  getting  up  on  the  well  of  the  House 
and  lambasting  my  colleagues,  I  have 


done  that  on  several  occasions  and 
have  reaped  unfortunate  products  of 
that  lambasting,  too. 

But  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
ought  to  be  a  little  kinder  to  the  lead- 
ership. The  reality  is  that  the  leader- 
ship is  here.  And  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  probably  given  the 
political  winds  as  they  are  that  the 
majority  party  is  going  to  stay  in 
power  for  some  time  in  the  future. 

So  if  in  fact  the  minority  party  has 
some  grievances  that  they  ought  to  sit 
down  with  the  leadership.  Not  just  the 
minority  leader  and  the  leadership  of 
the  minority,  but  some  of  the  gentle- 
men here  who  constantly  on  a  daily 
basis  sometimes  get  up  and  lambast 
the  majority  party,  the  majority  lead- 
ership. Sit  down  and  talk  to  them 
about  some  of  the  concerns  that  you 
have,  particularly  some  of  the  younger 
Members.  Sit  down  and  talk  to  them. 
You  will  find  that  they  are  not  really 
the  evil  guys  or  monsters  that  some  of 
you  are  suggesting  that  they  are.  They 
are  willing  to  help  you  because  they 
love  this  institution.  And  to  challenge 
them  you  are  challenging  the  institu- 
tion itself. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's point  of  view  but  the  fact  is 
historically  there  have  been  times 
when  this  institution  has  been  improp- 
erly used  and  when  the  rules  have 
been  abused  by  the  majority  party, 
whatever  that  majority  party  has  been 
at  the  time,  to  block  action  on  the  will 
of  the  people. 

The  example  of  Speaker  Joe  Cannon 
earlier  in  this  century  is  probably  the 
best  known.  The  power  of  King 
Caucus  is  something  that  all  Ameri- 
cans read  about  in  their  history  books. 
And  the  fact  is  this  institution  from 
time  to  time  does  become,  in  a  sense  of 
the  word,  corrupted. 

And  then  there  have  been  reform 
movements  that  we  have  looked  back 
on  very  favorably  historically  that 
have  sought  to  open  the  institution  up 
to  seek  action  on  the  people's  agenda. 
And  more  recently  again,  as  I  pointed 
out,  I  think  that  was  true  of  the  civil 
rights  agenda  in  the  fifties  and  early 
sixties. 

Although  I  have  no  personal  animos- 
ity toward  the  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  most  of  us  who  are 
trying  to  make  this  point  are  looking 
at  legislation  that  has  not  been  acted 
on  for  decades,  21  years  in  the  case  of 
the  school  prayer  amendment.  18 
years  in  the  case  of  criminal  code 
reform.  And  we  frankly  have  a  hard 
time  believing  that  now  all  it  is  going 
to  take  is  some  friendly  conversations 
and  a  little  olive  branch  extended  to 
the  Speaker  and  the  majority.  I  simply 
think  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
that  and  instead  maybe  we  need  to 
bring  home  to  the  American  people  a 
little  more  clearly  exactly  which  party 
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it  is  that  is  preventing  action  on  their 
agenda. 

We  as  Republicans  cannot  prevent 
action  on  any  agenda  item  that  is  a 
priority  of  the  Democratic  Pauty.  We 
vote  day  after  day  on  the  E>emocratic 
Party  agenda  and  that  is  as  it  should 
be.  I  would  not  seek  to  prevent  any 
issue  from  coming  to  the  floor  regard- 
less of  how  politically  tough  it  is.  We 
have  to  vote  on  the  domestic  content 
bill  year  after  year,  which  has  no 
chance  of  getting  passed  and  becoming 
law,  but  you  want  to  put  us  all  on 
record. 

I  had  to  vote  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
on  the  weatherization  bill,  very  popu- 
lar in  my  part  of  the  country,  but  in 
my  judgment  it  was  a  budget  buster. 
So  I  voted  against  it. 

We  have  to  vote  on  all  these  tough 
issues  that  are  on  the  E>emocratic 
agenda. 

But  the  agenda  that  we  think  has 
support  among  the  American  people, 
overwhelming  support  in  most  cases,  is 
not  brought  to  the  floor  of  this  House. 
And,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  our  colleague  from 
Texas,  I  simply  think  that  the  time  of 
talking  nicely  about  these  issues  has 
passed  and  it  is  time  to  shout  a  little 
bit. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  guess  I  can  only 
wish  the  gentleman  well.  Keep  on 
shouting,  keep  on  lambasting  the  ma- 
jority leadership  and  keep  on  having 
the  problems  that  you  are  having.  I 
can  only  tell  the  gentleman  that  he 
ought  to  look  for  some  alternatives  to 
what  he  is  doing  because  it  is  not 
working,  obviously.  It  has  not  worked 
for  18  years,  so  look  for  some  alterna- 
tives. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  But  I  think  what  we 
have  tried  for  18  years  is  business  as 
usual.  As  I  talked  to  my  constituents 
they  think  the  Congress  is  engaged  in 
business  as  usual. 

And  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  what  we  are  trying  out  is 
breaking  out  of  the  pattern  of  busi- 
ness as  usual.  If  we  have  tried  for  18  to 
21  years  of  business  as  usual  without 
success.  I  think  we  deserve  to  give  this 
experiment  in  applying  a  little  pres- 
sure to  try  to  see  if  we  cannot  open  up 
the  House  on  some  items  that  are  on 
the  American  people's  agenda,  I  think 
we  should  give  that  tactic  a  little  more 
time  than  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  the  people  of  my  district 
love  the  House  leadership.  I  am  one 
who  believes— by  the  way  next  week, 
all  of  next  week.  I  am  holding  town 
hall  meetings  in  my  district  because  I 
have  been  afforded  that  opportunity. 
The  people  are  looking  forward  to  my 
coming  home.  Not  on  holiday,  not  to 
go  off  on  some  trip,  but  rather  to 
travel  to  my  district  to  inform  my 
people  about  what  has  been  going  on 
in  the  last  session  and  what  is  happen- 


ing now  as  we  begin  this  new  session 
and  as  we  proceed. 
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But  when  I  go  home.  I  talk  about 
what  is  going  on  in  this  body,  particu- 
larly what  is  going  on  in  this  House, 
and  I  inform  the  people  as  to  what  the 
leadership  is  doing,  what  the  minority 
is  doing,  what  I  have  been  doing,  and 
the  people  can  judge  for  themselves. 
Overwhelmingly  in  my  district  the 
people  continue  to  reelect  me.  for 
some  reason,  and  I  suspect  that  that  is 
because  they  appreciate  what  I  have 
done. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  majority  party 
in  this  body,  and  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict continue  to  reelect  me.  Obviously, 
they  feel  some  confidence  in  the  fact 
that  I  represent  their  views  as  they 
want  me  to.  So  they  are  pretty  happy. 

I  realize  that  in  your  districts  the 
people  might  not  like  the  majority 
leadership  or  the  majority  party.  But 
we  all  represent  different  interests.  I 
would  say  again  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  this  body  happen  to 
have  been  elected  by  the  majority 
party  in  this  House. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Reclaiming  my  time 
for  a  minute.  I  have  to  restate  an  im- 
portant point.  All  of  us  as  Republicans 
run  for  reelection  in  our  districts  with 
a  full  record  available  to  our  constitu- 
ents, having  voted  on  every  item  that 
is  on  the  Democratic  agenda. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  gentle- 
man, who  I  am  sure  represents  his  dis- 
trict very  well,  that  is  not  true  of  the 
Democrats.  They  do  not  go  to  their 
voters  with  a  record  of  having  voted 
on  items  that  are  on  the  Republican 
agenda  and  justify  their  votes  to  their 
constituents,  because  we  do  not  bring 
many  of  those  items  to  the  floor  be- 
cause the  leadership  of  your  party  re- 
fuses to  permit  us  to  have  votes  on 
those  issues. 

If  you  believe  that  our  political 
system  is  the  best,  then  there  has  to 
be  some  degree  to  which  both  parties 
are  permitted  to  compete  effectively  in 
the  marketplace  of  ideas. 

We  understand  that  the  majority 
party  has  the  right  to  run  the  House 
of  Representatives.  But  we  are  sug- 
gesting that  it  is  an  abuse  of  power  to 
systematically  prevent  the  American 
people  from  being  able  to  judge  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  body  in 
their  votes  on  issues  that  consistently 
show  a  majority  support  from  the 
American  people,  like  school  prayer, 
balanced  budget,  line-item  veto,  crimi- 
nal code  reform,  immigration  reform, 
bankruptcy  reform,  all  of  these  issues 
that  never  come  here  to  be  voted  on, 
because  they  are  not  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Democratic  majority. 

I  cannot  help  but  say  that  I  think 
that  is  an  abuse  of  power  on  the  part 
of  the  majority.  The  majority  has  the 
power  to  bring  those  bills  to  the  floor 
and  then  defeat  them  if  they  think 


they  are  bad  law.  They  can  bring  the 
school  prayer  amendment  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  use  the  votes  that 
they  have  as  the  majority  party  to 
defeat  school  prayer,  and  then  if  they 
do  not  think  it  is  a  good  idea,  it  will 
not  become  law.  But  they  do  not  do 
that.  They  do  not  permit  us  even  to 
vote  on  it.  And  that  is  the  point  where 
we  have  a  fundamental  problem  with 
the  action  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  LELAND.  The  Institution  is  sup- 
ported by  the  American  people.  Obvi- 
ously the  American  people  believe  in 
what  is  happening  here,  because  oth- 
erwise the  AJnerican  people  would  not 
elect  a  majority  party  to  be  in  power 
in  this  body. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Reclaiming  my  time 
again,  the  gentleman  is  not  necessarily 
correct.  The  American  people,  of 
course,  go  and  vote  for  one  of  two  can- 
didates that  is  offered  to  them;  but  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  has  seen  public 
opinion  polls  that  show  an  alarming 
decline  in  the  basic  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  this  institution. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  think  made  reference 
to  that  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  most  recent 
polls  show  that  16  percent  of  the 
American  people  have  any  kind  of  fa- 
vorable view  of  this  body. 

Mr.  WEBER.  What  was  that  per- 
cent? Sixteen  percent? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Sixteen  percent. 
Which  would  mean  that  84  percent  of 
the  American  people  do  not  regard 
this  body  very  highly. 

That  has  to  be  disturbing  to  all  of  us 
who  think  highly  of  the  Constitution 
and  representative  government  that  it 
embodies.  When  that  kind  of  low  opin- 
ion exists  in  the  country  of  this  insti- 
tution, something  has  got  to  be  wrong, 
and  the  American  people  have  got  to 
be  saying,  in  that  kind  of  data,  that 
something  has  gone  drastically  wrong. 

Mr.  WEBER.  It  is  further  reflected, 
of  course,  in  voting  statistics. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  con- 
cerned about  the  alarmingly  low  voter 
turnout  that  we  have  in  this  country 
compared  to  other  Western  nations. 
And  this  lack  of  confidence  in  the  peo- 
ple's House,  this  basic  institution  of 
government  that  is  supposed  to  be 
most  responsible  to  the  people,  has  to 
reflect  on  the  way  we  are  doing  busi- 
ness here. 

Mr.  LELAND.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man then,  in  those  polls  he  is  talking 
about,  is  it  not  true,  however,  that,  al- 
though there  is  a  low  popularity  quo- 
tient as  far  as  the  institution  itself  is 
concerned  or  the  Congress  itself,  be- 
cause of  some  image  that  the  people 
perceive  this  House  as  being  or  this 
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body  as  being,  is  it  not  true  that,  in 
the  same  polls  that  have  been  taken, 
there  is  a  high  favorability  rate,  a 
high  popularity  rate  that  is  given  to 
the  individual  Members  of  Congress? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  absolutely  correct  in 
that.  The  people  tend  to  give  their  in- 
dividual Members  of  Congress  a  very, 
very  high  mark.  They  see  them  as 
being  representative  of  their  districts, 
and  so  on. 

That  also,  though,  speaks  to  the 
problem  around  here,  because  one  of 
the  reasons  why  those  favorable  rat- 
ings are  so  high  is  because  we  have 
million  dollar  budgets  to  operate  with. 
We  are  able  to  mail  into  our  districts 
all  the  time;  we  are  able  to  go  out  and 
hold  town  meetings  that  we  mail  to 
people  on;  we  are  able  to  do  radio 
shows;  we  are  able  to  do  television 
spots;  we  are  able  to  do  all  of  those 
things  that  a  challenging  candidate  in 
those  districts  has  very  little  opportu- 
nity to  do,  who  has  to  raise  awfully  big 
bucks  just  in  order  to  be  somewhat 
even  to  challenge  an  incumbent 
Member  of  Congress. 

For  the  minority  party,  that  repre- 
sents a  big  gap.  It  means  that  we  start 
off  with  100  people  more  who  have  to 
achieve  that  challenger  status  to  in- 
cumbent Members  of  Congress.  In- 
cumbent Members  of  Congress  do  not 
have  that  rating  from  the  American 
people  in  a  vacuum;  incumbent  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  that  because  we 
have  the  ability  to  communicate 
better  than  practically  anybody  else  in 
this  society  with  a  block  of  500,000 
people. 

So  the  gentleman  is  correct  in  that 
polling  data,  but  it  has  to  be  disturb- 
ing that  having  said  that  their  individ- 
ual Member  of  Congress  is  a  great  guy, 
they  then  turn  around  and  say  that 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  stinks. 

Mr.  WEBER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time  for  a 
minute,  it  is  because  of  precisely  the 
system  we  have  been  talking  about 
here  today  that  you  can  have  this  phe- 
nomenon, where  people  are  frustrated 
with  Congress,  they  do  not  think  it 
gets  anything  done,  they  cannot  un- 
derstand why  they  do  not  act  on  major 
legislation,  they  cannot  understand 
why  they  do  not  deal  with  problems. 
But  the  individual  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  never  held  accountable  for 
that.  Part  of  the  reason,  of  course,  is 
because  he  never  has  to  hold  up  his 
voting  record  on  a  number  of  issues 
that  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
American  people. 

So  the  system  we  have  been  describ- 
ing here  today  produces  just  the  phe- 
nomenon that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  describes,  where  the  institution 
itself  is  held  in  very  low  esteem  but  in- 
dividual Members  in  their  districts  are 
thought  to  be  OK  because,  of  course, 
they  go  home  and  say.  "Well.  gee. 
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John  and  Sally.  I  am,  of  course,  in 
favor  of  school  prayer,  and  I  am  doing 
whatever  I  can  for  it."  There  is  no 
voting  record  to  show  that  he  has  ever 
voted  against  it  because  the  leadership 
manages  to  make  sure  that  that  has 
never  come  up  for  a  vote.  In  that  way. 
the  institution  is  blamed  but  the  indi- 
vidual Member  is  preserved.  It  is  truly 
an  incumbent's  game,  and  it  is  not  a 
good  game  for  the  American  people 
and  it  is  not  a  good  game  for  this  insti- 
tution. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  close  my  remarks 
by  saying  that  I  appreciate  the  allow- 
ance of  my  participation  in  this  collo- 
quy. But  I  strongly  disagree  with  all  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  said  that  this 
House  has  been  so  unduly  unfair  to 
them,  and  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
gentlemen  have  opportunities  to 
present  their  views  through  the  com- 
mittee process  and  other  processes  of 
this  body. 

I  understand  the  frustration  that 
the  gentlemen  probably  have.  But  all  I 
can  tell  you  is  that  those  people  out 
there  in  the  public  do  not  just  read 
those  newsletters  that  we  send  out. 
they  do  not  just  come  to  the  town  hall 
meetings  and  feel  good  about  what  we 
represent  as  individuals  in  this  body 
just  because  we  are  there,  but  rather 
because  we  do  present  them  with 
issues  such  as  you  have  been  talking 
about.  And  I  have  been  confronted 
with  those  very  issues  that  the  gentle- 
man has  talked  about.  I  have  given 
those  people  my  views,  my  people,  my 
constituents,  about  those  issues. 

To  suggest  that  we  have  to  debate 
those  issues  on  the  floor  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  only  way  that  we  are  judged 
on  those  issues,  but  rather  we  are 
judged  in  campaigns,  in  town-hall 
meetings  and  in  other  forums  that  are 
organized  in  the  district,  whether  they 
are  organized  by  my  office  or  by  civic 
clubs  and  other  groups  in  my  district. 
I  have  to  respond.  I  have  to  be  respon- 
sible and  responsive  to  the  people  of 
my  district.  They  judge  me  by  that. 
That  is  where  the  popularity  comes 
from,  that  is  where  the  favorability 
quotient  comes  from,  not  just  because 
we  have  so  much  money  to  spend,  and 
that  kind  of  thing.  You  will  find  that  I 
am  probably  as  fiscally  conservative  as 
anybody  in  this  House  when  it  comes 
to  spending  money  cut  of  my  budget. 
But  at  the  same  time  my  people  con- 
tinue to  send  me  here.  And  when  they 
decide  that  I  do  not  belong  here,  when 
they  decide  to  send  a  Republican,  or 
another  Democrat,  for  that  matter, 
then  I  will  walk  away  gracefully  and 
say  that  I  have  done  the  best  job  that 
I  could  have  but  at  the  same  time  I 
will  have  to  face  the  reality  that  the 
American  people  in  my  district  do  not 
want  me  here.  And  that  is  the  reality 
that  you  have  to  face.  At  some  point 


you  are  going  to  have  to  figure  out 
how  to  gracefully,  whether  you  believe 
it  is  the  way  or  not,  to  appeal  to  the 
majority  leadership.  And  the  majority 
leadership,  I  would  say.  represents  this 
institution  well,  whether  you  like  it  or 
not. 

D  2020 

I  believe  strongly,  and  I  say  this 
from  the  depths  of  my  heart,  that  the 
members  of  the  majority  party  who 
represent  the  leadership  here  love  this 
institution  as  much  as  anybody  in  this 
House,  on  whatever  side  you  want  to 
sit.  They  try  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
this  institution  the  best  they  can. 

Sure,  they  have  ideological  differ- 
ences, sure,  they  have  partisan  differ- 
ences, and  sure,  they  have  all  kinds  of 
differences,  because  as  someone  said, 
to  err  is  human.  We  are  all  humans. 
We  are  all  human  beings  who  make  up 
this  body.  We  make  up  rules  and  poli- 
cies and  things  like  that  in  order  that 
we  can  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner 
in  this  society. 

This  body,  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  people's  House,  is  the  great- 
est House  in  the  world.  Whatever 
thoughts  we  might  have,  and  whatever 
faults  the  Speaker  of  the  House  might 
have,  the  majority  leader,  the  majori- 
ty whip,  whatever  faults  that  they 
might  have.  I  would  like  you  to  put 
them  next  to  anybody  else  in  other 
bodies  around  the  world  and  compare 
what  it  is  that  we  have  in  this  country. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  would  come 
up,  the  minority  party,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  have  the  greatest  body 
in  the  world.  I  do  not  think  that  you 
would  deny  that.  I  do  not  think  that 
you  can  deny  that. 

So  I  think  that  we  have  to  impart 
some  of  that  to  the  people  out  there 
who  are  listening  to  our  views,  that  as 
faulty  as  we  are  as  human  beings,  as 
faulty  as  we  are  t)eing  partisan  players 
in  this  body,  we  stiU  have  the  greatest 
institution  there  is.  I  think  that  this 
body  is  greater  than  the  other  l)ody  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  because. 
Indeed,  we  represent  at  the  very  basic 
level  the  people,  the  one-man,  the  one- 
woman,  one-vote  concept.  It  is  the 
most  democratic  concept  that  has  ever 
been  created  by  humankind  and  we 
continue  to  impart  that  and  execute 
that  principle  more  than  any  other 
body,  led  by  the  majority  leadership 
here. 

So  I  would  be  careful  about  how  we 
castigate  that  leadership  and  suggest 
that  what  we  need  to  do  is  possibly  sit 
down  and  look  at  some  alternatives  if, 
in  fact,  you  have  consternation  about 
what  is  going  on  in  this  body,  as  op- 
posed to  being  just  so  antagonistic 
that  there  is  no  reasonability  derived 
here. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement,  and  I  again  thank 
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the  gentleman  for  his  participation  in 
this  special  order  this  evening,  al- 
though I  have  to  come  again  to  a  sub- 
stantially different  conclusion  than 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  because  we 
have  again  concluded  a  week  of  action 
or  inaction  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  we  are  going  to  ad- 
journ tomorrow  and  go  home  for  an- 
other week  for  a  break  after  being  in 
session  for  only  3  weeks. 

I  was  back  home  in  my  district 
during  the  month  of  January  holding 
town  meetings  and  listening  to  my 
constituents  and  I  heard  great  frustra- 
tion about  a  whole  range  of  issues. 
Now  I  am  going  to  go  back  again  next 
week  saying  we  have  not  dealt  with  a 
single  one  of  those  issues,  hearing  that 
same  frustration,  and  explain  to  them 
that  when  we  go  back  into  session  we 
probably  still  will  not  deal  with  those 
issues. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  leader- 
ship of  this  House,  I  think  ultimately 
the  fact  of  the  low  esteem  in  which 
the  public  holds  the  Congress  is  some- 
thing for  which  the  majority  party 
must  share  some  blame.  It  is  in  that 
spirit  that  we  try  to  bring  these  issues 
to  the  floor  for  debate  and  that  we 
will  continue  to  try  to  confront  and 
try  to  urge  the  majority  leadership  to 
change  their  actions. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  his  participation,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  who  have  participated  in 
this  special  order. 


REAFFIRMING  COMMITMENT  TO 
SCIENTIFIC  PEER  REVIEW 
PROCESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensen- 
BRENNER)  is  recognizcd  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  res- 
olution with  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn),  that  re- 
affirms our  commitment  to  the  scien- 
tific peer  review  process. 

This  country's  preeminence  in  scien- 
tific research  can  be  maintained  only 
if  the  scientific  review  process,  estab- 
lished over  three  decades  ago,  remains 
unfettered.  This  process  insures  that 
ihe  funding  of  scientific  research  pro- 
posals is  based  solely  upon  scientific 
criteria.  Proposals  for  the  expenditure 
of  our  limited  financial  resources  are 
forced  to  prove  their  scientific  value 
against  other  competing  proposals.  In 
this  manner,  only  those  proposals 
deemed  to  be  meritorious,  after  appro- 


priate review  by  the  scientific  commu- 
nity, are  recommended  to  be  funded. 

Each  year  many  worthy  scientific 
projects  are  abandoned  or  deferred  for 
lack  of  funds.  Each  such  instance  rep- 
resents to  some  degree,  a  technological 
risk  for  the  United  States.  It  is  there- 
fore essential  that  the  advice  of  our 
leading  experts  be  sought  on  establish- 
ing priorities,  to  insure  the  most  essen- 
tial and  promising  projects  are  funded. 
Failure  to  follow  such  procedure  leads 
invariably  to  a  widespread  preception 
that  success  in  the  competition  for 
Federal  research  funds  is  less  depend- 
ent on  scientific  merit  than  on  having 
the  right  connections. 

Recent  actions  by  this  body  have 
called  into  question  our  conunitment 
to  peer  review  process  and  have 
threatened  the  fragile  and  unique  re- 
lationship between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  university  communi- 
ty. In  response  to  this  situation,  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
American  Association  of  Universities, 
and  the  American  Association  of  State 
Colleges  and  Universities,  have  adopt- 
ed resolutions  that  call  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  reaffirm  its  support  of  the 
peer  review  process  and  to  refrain 
from  actions  that  would  make  scientif- 
ic decisions  a  test  of  political  influence 
rather  than  judgment  of  the  quality  of 
the  work  to  be  done. 

This  resolution  is  in  response  to 
their  request,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  cosponsorship  of  this 
resolution  and  restore  the  peer  review 
process.* 


WHAT  THE  NEW  BUDGET 
MEANS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
CLEVELAND  AND  OHIO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  is 
recognized  for  45  minutes. 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
received  the  President's  new  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1985  last  week.  It  is  a 
voluminous  document  that  is  over- 
whelming to  the  average  citizen.  Many 
ask,  "How  do  the  budget's  avalanche 
of  numbers,  the  millions  spent  on  this 
and  the  millions  cut  from  that,  affect 
me?  What  does  the  budget  mean  for 
me  and  my  children  today  and  in  the 
future?" 

I  understand  this  feeling  of  confu- 
sion. Yet  it  is  important  that  people 
know  what  the  numbers  mean  and 
what  they  tell  us.  For  the  Federal 
budget  is  like  a  roadmap.  The  Presi- 
dent uses  it  to  tell  us  what  he  wants  to 
do.  what  type  of  future  he  wants  to 
give  our  people,  what  his  priorities  are 
and  what  he  really  cares  about. 


I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  put  the  President's  new  budget  in 
perspective  for  my  constituents  in 
Greater  Cleveland  and  the  people  of 
Ohio  and  answer  some  of  these  ques- 
tions. 

What  does  the  budget  mean  for 
Ohio?  Today,  Ohio  ranks  45th  in  the 
Nation  in  its  rate  of  return  on  the  Fed- 
eral tax  dollar.  In  simple  terms,  this 
means  that  the  people  of  Ohio  receive 
79  cents  for  every  dollar  sent  to  Wash- 
ington. Put  another  way.  Ohioans  re- 
ceive $5  billion  less  from  the  Federal 
Government  than  they  contribute  in 
taxes.  The  budget  the  President  has 
sent  to  Congress  does  nothing  to 
change  Ohio's  status  as  a  donor  State 
despite  the  severe  economic  conditions 
that  have  affected  the  State  since  the 
late  seventies. 

The  President's  budget  actually  re- 
duces funds  for  Ohio.  It  calls  for  dra- 
matic cuts  in  such  major  programs  as 
food  stamps  and  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children.  It  recommends  no 
change  in  funding  levels  for  such  criti- 
cal programs  as  medicaid,  revenue 
sharing,  the  community  development 
block  grant  and  the  Job  Training  and 
Partnership  Act  programs  and  the 
low-income  energy  assistance  block 
grant  program. 

When  inflation  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, we  find  that  Federal  funding 
has,  in  reality,  been  cut  by  at  least  4  to 
5  percent  in  these  areas.  In  the  medic- 
aid program,  the  cut  is  much  deeper. 
Last  year,  medical  care  inflation  was 
8.7  percent,  requiring  the  States  to 
spend  even  more  on  health  care. 

The  one  area  where  Ohio  registered 
a  small  but  real  gain  in  Federal  help 
was  in  highway  planning  and  construc- 
tion money.  Funding  to  help  rebuild 
the  State's  bridges  and  roadis  will  in- 
crease by  at  least  6  percent  in  the  new 
budget.  This  is  due  to  the  concerted 
efforts  of  the  entire  Ohio  congression- 
al delegation  to  improve  the  State's 
position  during  House  consideration  in 
late  1982  of  the  nickel  gas  tax.  As  you 
recall,  the  administration  agreed,  be- 
cause of  delegation  pressure,  to  in- 
crease Ohio's  return  of  Federal  high- 
way money  from  61  cents  on  every 
dollar  we  send  out  of  State  to  85  cents. 
This  was  achieved  by  forcing  a  recal- 
culation of  the  formula  that  distrib- 
utes Federal  highway  money.  Our  goal 
was  to  move  Ohio  closer  to  receiving 
its  fair  share  of  Federal  dollars. 

I  have  included  a  table  in  my  state- 
ment that  shows  what  Ohio  can 
expect  to  receive  under  many  of  the 
Federal  formula  programs  in  the 
President's  fiscal  1985  budget.  Follow- 
ing is  the  table: 
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These  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
1985  carry  a  twofold  message  to  the 
people  of  Ohio.  The  first  is  that  the 
continued  cuts  in  Federal  aid  mean 
that  Ohio  and  its  citizens  will  bear  an 
increasingly  large  burden  of  paying 
for  programs  that  really  should  be 
shared  more  equitably  with  the  Feder- 
al Government.  Health  care,  welfare, 
education,  community  development, 
urban  transportation,  and  energy  costs 
are  national  problems  and  responsibil- 
ities. Job  creation  and  giving  our  work- 
ers the  skills  for  new  jobs  are  also  na- 
tional problems  end  national  responsi- 
bilities. Ohio  and  its  citizens  cannot 
shoulder  the  increasingly  heavy 
burden  that  is  being  shifted  from 
Washington.  We  simply  do  not  have 
the  financial  resources.  During  its  long 
years  of  prosperity,  Ohio  contributed 
its  tax  dollars  to  help  less  fortunate 
sections  of  our  country.  Today,  Ohio 
needs  help  if  it  is  to  reinvigorate  its 
economy  and  once  again  become  an 
economic  dynamo. 

The  second  message  is  that  the  Ohio 
congressional  delegation  must  work 
tirelessly  to  increase  the  State's  share 
of  Federal  aid.  This  is  absolutely  criti- 
cal. The  Federal  formulas  that  are  the 
basis  for  determining  how  much 
money  Ohio  receives  must  be  rewrit- 
ten to  reflect  Ohio's  problems,  needs, 
and  changed  condition.  It  is  an  anach- 
ronism to  consider  Ohio  a  donor  State 
when  its  unemployment  rate  remains 
well  above  the  national  level,  when 
the  State's  infrastructure  is  crum- 
bling, and  when  many  of  its  smoke- 
stack industries  remain  smokeless. 

Even  cuts  in  national  programs  such 
as  medicare  are  deeply  felt  in  Ohio. 
Let  us  examine  the  case  of  medicare 
which  over  1.3  million  elderly  Ohioans 
rely  on  to  help  cover  their  medical 
costs. 

The  F»resident's  new  budget  proposes 
a  $1  billion  cut  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram by  increasing  out-of-pocket  ex- 
pense for  medicare  premiums,  deducti- 
bles, and  copayments.  Our  aged  now 


pay  15  percent  of  their  armual  income 
on  medical  care.  They  can  expect  to 
pay  more  if  the  F*resident's  medicare 
changes  are  accepted. 

This  is  what  the  President  intends  to 
do: 

Delay  by  1  month  all  elderly  citi- 
zen's coverage  by  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. The  administration  plans  to 
delay  coverage  until  the  first  full 
month  after  a  person  reaches  age  65. 

Freeze  physician  reimbursement  for 
1  year.  The  administration,  however, 
does  not  ask  that  physicians  be  forbid- 
den from  passing  additional  costs  on 
to  the  elderly  patient. 

Increase  premium  costs  for  medicare 
part  B  to  $78  from  $75.  The  President 
plans  to  add  additional  dollar  or  two 
increases  for  every  year  thereafter. 
This  deductible  must  be  paid  before 
the  patient's  medical  bills  will  be  cov- 
ered by  the  program. 

Allow  each  beneficiary  the  option  of 
accepting  a  medicare  voucher  which 
they  could  then  use  to  purchase  their 
own  private  health  insurance.  The 
healthier  and  wealthier  elderly  pa- 
tients will  undoubtedly  move  to  pri- 
vate insurers,  leaving  the  poorer  pa- 
tients with  higher  medical  bills  in  the 
medicare  program. 

If  Ohio  is  hurt  by  the  President's 
new  budget.  Greater  Cleveland  is  hurt 
even  more.  A  look  at  the  following 
three  important  programs  shows  what 
our  people  can  expect: 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK  GRANTS 

Cleveland  received  $32  million  from 
that  program  in  fiscal  1982.  This 
money  is  being  used  for  city  parks, 
sewers,  bridges,  and  roads,  the  type  of 
infrastructure  projects  that  make  a 
city  livable  and  foster  economic  devel- 
opment. In  fiscal  1985,  we  can  expect 
the  same  amount  that  we  received  3 
years  earlier.  But  when  we  take  infla- 
tion into  account,  that  $32  million  ac- 
tually turns  out  to  be  a  deep  reduction 
of  more  than  10  percent. 


REVENUE  SHARING 

Cleveland  received  $13.8  million  in 
Federal  revenue  sharing  funds  in  fiscal 
1982.  In  fiscal  1985,  we  can  expect  to 
receive  $13.5  million,  a  2-percent  de- 
crease before  inflation.  However,  if  we 
consider  inflation,  the  cut  turns  out  to 
be  at  least  10  percent,  money  that  the 
city  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

Grants  to  Cleveland  from  the  U.S. 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion in  fiscal  1982  totaled  $3  million. 
This  money  has  been  used  for  local 
economic  development  and  job  cre- 
ation. Specifically,  Cleveland  has  used 
EDA  funds  for  completion  of  the  Lee- 
Seville  Industrial  Park,  the  improve- 
ment of  Midtown  Park,  the  installa- 
tion of  water  and  sewer  lines  in  Cleve- 
land's East  Side  and  loans  to  small 
businesses.  However,  the  President  has 
called  for  the  elimination  of  EDA.  Our 
city  caruiot  afford  this  loss. 

NASA's  LEWIS  RESEARCH  CENTER 

The  Lewis  Research  Center  faces  a 
$40  million  cut  for  two  programs 
under  the  President's  new  budget. 
Loss  of  these  funds  would  eliminate 
research  to  develop  a  fuel-efficient 
turboprop  airplane  engine  and  hamper 
work  on  an  advanced  communications 
satellite.  NASA  is  spending  $35  million 
this  year  on  both  programs.  These 
cuts  affect  Ohio  companies  that  re- 
ceive subcontracts  from  the  projects 
and  make  it  more  difficult  for  Greater 
Cleveland  to  attract  and  spawn  new 
businesses  whose  work  may  relate  to 
the  work  performed  at  Lewis.  You 
might  say  that  the  Lewis  cuts  could 
have  a  chilling  effect  on  the  area's 
economic  outlook. 

There  is  one  additional  area  where 
administration  budget  cuts  concern 
me.  This  involves  help  to  our  less  for- 
tunate citizens  who  have  been  bat- 
tered by  the  deep  recession. 

The  administration  calls  for  a  cut  of 
over  a  half  billion  dollars  from  the 
fiscal    1985   budget   for   food  stamps. 
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That  cut  amounts  to  an  effective  re- 
duction of  9  percent  when  inflation  is 
included.  For  Ohio,  it  mearvs  a  loss  of 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  Last  year, 
the  Federal  Government  cut  Ohio's 
food  stamp  program  by  $40  million,  a 
real  cut  of  4.8  percent. 

The  State,  its  localities,  and  its  citi- 
zens cannot  afford  this  cut  at  a  time 
when  the  number  of  hungry  and 
homeless  people  who  seek  food  and 
meals  at  shelters  and  food  banks  con- 
tinues to  rise  ever  higher.  I  checked 
recently  with  the  Cleveland  Food 
Bank  and  the  Salvation  Army  to  see 
how  many  people  are  seeking  food  as- 
sistance. 


John  Bamicle,  assistant  director  of 
the  Cleveland  Food  Bank,  reported. 

We're  distributing  over  600,000  pounds  of 
food  a  month  to  area  agencies  as  of  Febru- 
ary 1984,  double  the  amount  we  distributed 
for  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

Major  Paul  Kelly  of  the  Salvation 
Army  said  that  the  Salvation  Army 
served  food  to  88.421  people  in  Cuya- 
hoga County  last  December,  up  from 
37.128  people  in  January  1983.  That 
means  a  138-percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  needmg  food  help  in 
just  11  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  preliminary 
review  of  what  the  President's  new 
budget  means  for  Ohio  and  Greater 


Cleveland.  We  will  learn  more  as  we 
get  further  along  in  the  budget  proc- 
ess. 

What  I  wanted  to  do  today  was  to 
discuss  some  of  the  high  points  of  the 
President's  budget  and  give  the  people 
of  Ohio  and  Greater  Cleveland  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  outlines  of  the 
President's  roadmap. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  attaching 
background  figures  on  the  impact  of 
previous  administration  budget  deci- 
sions on  Ohio.  Cleveland  and  Ohio's 
20th  Congressional  District.  Following 
are  charts  and  tables: 

(Charts  not  reproducible  in  Record.] 
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THE  EDB  CONTROVERSY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wanted  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  some  of  the  issues 
surrounding  the  current  controversy 
over  the  use  of  ethylene  dibromide 
(EDB).  I  am  including  some  material 
in  the  Record  which  details  back- 
ground information  on  EDB  and  the 
recent  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  decision  on  EDB. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  on  Department 
Operations,  Research,  and  Foreign  Ag- 
riculture, I  have  been  holding  hearings 
for  the  last  3  years  on  the  EPA  pesti- 
cide regulatory  program  authorized  by 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act  (FIFRA).  This  is  one 
of  the  most  complicated  areas  of  Fed- 
eral statute  and  is  one  which  encom- 
passes all  of  the  difficulties  which  this 
body  faces  in  dealing  with  toxic  chemi- 
cal regulation. 

The  problems  surrounding  the  cur- 
rent controversy  over  EDB  and  symp- 
tomatic of  the  larger  set  of  problems 
which  we  face.  While  the  process  of 
regulatory  decision  making  is  still  on- 
going at  EPA,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration (FDA),  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (USDA),  we  can 
begin  to  draw  some  conclusions  about 
policy  issues  in  this  area. 

First,  let  me  state  that  the  subcom- 
mittee has  been  monitoring  this  situa- 
tion for  over  a  year  now.  The  agencies 
involved  are  aware  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's concern  and  our  desire  to  see  the 
pesticide  regulatory  system  avoid 
EDB-type  emergencies.  We  have  not, 
to  date,  held  public  hearings  on  the 
issue  due  to  a  policy  of  avoiding  hear- 
ings on  specific  chemicals  and  their 
decisions  at  EPA.  What  we  have 
attempted  to  do  is  fit  individual  deci- 
sions and  actions  into  a  broader  con- 
text to  better  deal  with  generic  prob- 
lems which  are  forcing  specific  contro- 
versy. As  a  veteran  of  over  10  years  of 
being  forced  to  deal  with  a  series  of 
emergencies,  I  am  trying  to  force  EPA, 
and  the  Congress,  to  look  beyond  the 
'pesticide  of  the  month." 

In  the  case  of  EDB,  a  number  of 
broader  issues  arise.  First,  there  is  the 
general  problem  which  surrounds  any 
attempt  to  set  a  cancer  policy  in  Gov- 
ernment. Any  move  Into  this  area 
brings  science  squarely  into  the  politi- 
cal arena  and  makes  the  use  of  unbi- 
ased scientific  fact  very  difficult.  De- 
liberations about  safe  levels  of  expo- 
sure, risk  analysis,  risk  management, 
and  the  host  of  other  scientific  ques- 
tions take  on  political  and  economic 
consequence. 

As  the  subcommittee  has  examined 
on  numerous  occasions,  the  question 
of  an  acceptable  cancer  risk  has  yet  to 
be  properly  debated.  There  are  infor- 


mal standards  set  at  EPA  that  a  risk 
of  an  additional  cancer  of  one  In  a  mil- 
lion is  a  threshold  of  risk  which  sets  in 
place  certain  regulatory  actions.  Yet 
that  may  or  may  not  be  proper  level 
and  even  this  threshold  is  one  which 
has  shown  some  flexibility  in  the  past. 
Even  if  there  were  a  fixed  threshold  of 
unacceptable  risk,  we  find  that  EPA  is 
ill-prepared  to  deal  with  this  situation. 
We  have  been  told  by  EPA  that  85 
percent  of  the  currently  registered 
chemicals  do  not  have  a  complete  set 
of  tests  done  on  them  as  required  by 
current  law.  EDB  is  an  example  of  an 
old  chemical  which  has  been  grandfa- 
thered in  and  does  not  have  a  com- 
plete data  package. 

But  we  must  also  be  careful  to  sepa- 
rate our  risk  analysis  from  risk  man- 
agement. We  may  find  that  a  sub- 
stance is  a  dangerous  one,  but  one  for 
which  there  are  ways  to  properly 
manage  those  risks  to  mitigate  any 
danger  to  the  public.  Conversely,  we 
may  have  a  mildly  dangerous  sub- 
stance which,  improperly  managed, 
can  pose  a  greater  risk  to  public 
health  and  safety.  We  also  may  have 
certain  groups  or  subpopulations 
which  need  greater  management  of 
the  risks  due  to  some  unique  circum- 
stance which  this  group  shares.  In  the 
case  of  EDB,  and  the  alternatives 
which  have  been  proposed  for  it,  the 
greater  challenge  for  us  is  to  carefully 
examine  the  risk  management  side  of 
the  equation  now  that  we  have  finally 
collected  additional  information  about 
the  risk  analysis  side. 

In  the  case  of  EDB  we  have  an  inter- 
esting problem  which  is  occuring  with 
increasing  frequency.  We  have  an  old 
chemical  which,  due  to  assumptions 
made  about  it  not  entering  the  food 
stream  and  due  to  old  measurement 
technologies,  was  not  covered  under 
the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  We 
have  since  learned  that  EDB  does 
show  up  in  food  because  we  finally 
began  testing  for  it  and  began  to  pick 
up  residues  of  parts  per  billion  (p.p.b.). 
We  are  finding  that  prior  assumptions, 
upon  which  current  law  is  based,  may 
not  be  correct. 

With  EDB,  we  found  ourselves  on 
relatively  new  ground  concerning  en- 
forcement of  any  residue  tolerances 
set  for  EDB  and  found  that  neither 
EPA  nor  FDA  had  clear  authority  to 
act  as  they  might  have  with  a  newer 
chemical.  What  is  needed  is  an  updat- 
ing of  our  assumptions  and  data  based 
upon  current  knowledge.  We  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  be  forced  to  action 
by  today's  crisis.  As  we  have  learned 
with  EDB.  the  cost  is  too  great.  Farm- 
ers, consiuners,  pesticide  manufactur- 
ers, and  the  Federal  Government  all 
suffer  each  time  we  get  caught  nap- 
ping as  we  did  with  EDB. 

We  have  another  problem  which  re- 
sults from  our  delay  in  dealing  with 
EDB.  The  problems  with  EDB  have 
been  formally  known  since  1975,  yet 


we  have  done  very  little  about  develop- 
ing alternatives  to  EDB  either  for  soil 
fumigation  on  in  postharvest  treat- 
ments. We  now  have  farmers  who, 
with  few  alternatives  to  EDB  for  soil 
fumigation,  face  a  very  thin  line  of  de- 
fense against  nematodes  which  can 
cause  great  crop  losses.  We  have  alter- 
natives available  for  postharvest  and 
quarantine  fumigation,  but  each  of 
these  chemicals  is  under  some  form  of 
inquiry  about  its  toxicity.  We  can 
expect  that  critical  examination  of  ex- 
isting alternatives  will  increase  in  the 
light  of  the  EDB  crisis. 

Since  1976,  USDA  has  spent  about 
$4  million  on  research  into  alterna- 
tives to  EDB  fumigation.  However, 
this  was  not  a  high  priority  area  of  re- 
search until  the  EDB  issue  became  in- 
famous during  the  Medfly  crisis. 
There  are  potential  alternatives  to 
postharvest  fumigation  in  cold  storage 
and  irradiation,  but  these  alternatives 
have  not  yet  been  scaled  up  to  wide- 
spread use.  We  are  faced  with  using 
our  existing  arsenal  of  fumigants  for 
the  near  future  and  hoping  to  buy 
enough  time  to  develop  alternatives. 
What  have  we  been  doing  for  the  last 
decade  during  mounting  evidence  that 
EDB  would  become  a  controversial 
product? 

These  and  other  policy  questions  un- 
derli2  the  current  crisis  and  argue  for 
a  broader  approach  being  taken  in  this 
area  of  regulation.  I  for  one  will  con- 
tinue to  push  for  a  longer  term  em- 
phasis in  this  area.  It  is  best  for  the 
public,  the  industry,  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  go  through  the  material  which  I 
am  proposing  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  I  do  ask,  Mr.  Speaker, 
unanimous  consent  to  insert,  following 
my  remarks,  the  EPA's  statement  of 
last  Friday  concerning  the  action  that 
they  are  taking,  together  with  the 
background  sheet  which  they  have 
submitted  with  their  statement;  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  February  3  issue  of  Science 
with  regard  to  the  EDB,  and  then  in 
addition  to  that  I  would  like  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  as  a  report  to  me  labeled 
"Issues  Surrounding  the  Pesticide 
Ethylene  Dibromide."  This  paper  was 
prepared  at  my  request  I  think  nearly 
2  years  ago  in  cormection  with  the 
Medfly  outbreak  in  California.  But, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  2  years 
old,  it  still  gives  an  excellent  picture  of 
the  background  of  the  situation. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  would  like 
unanimous  consent  to  include  a  paper 
prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  labeled  "Ethylene  di- 
bromide," which  is  an  update  as  of  last 
week,  January  31,  giving  the  back- 
ground from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service. 
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All  of  these  documents  are  valuable 
additions  to  our  background  informa- 
tion. I  have  only  submitted  a  portion 
of  the  information  that  was  available, 
partly  out  of  a  desire  not  to  load  up 
the  Congressional  Record  too  much, 
but  also  perhaps  to  encourage  some  of 
the  more  concerned  Members  to  ex- 
plore some  of  the  other  reports  that 
have  been  made. 

a  1340 

There  are  not  only  many  other  re- 
ports, but  there  are  some  cases  where 
reports  were  authorized  bu'  not  made. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  explore 
those.  For  example,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  set  up  a  task 
force  on  this  2  years  ago  to  explore 
the  issue  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  coordinating  the  total  Feder- 
al approach  to  this  matter  and  I  sus- 
pect they  found  it  was  too  difficult  a 
problem  because  the  task  force  never 
made  a  report. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  under- 
stand why  it  is  that  they  failed  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  problem  and 
take  action  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

The   SPEAKER    pro   tempore   (Mr. 
KiLOEE).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Brown)? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     BROWN    of    California.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 

EPA  Environmental  News 
U.S.  Environmental  Prelection  Agency 
Administrator  William  D.  Ruckelshaus 
today  announced  the  immediate  emergency 
suspension  of  the  pesticide  ethylene  dibro- 
mide  (EDB)  for  use  as  a  grain  fumigant  and 
recommended  residue  levels  for  grain  and 
grain-related  products  to  protect  the  na- 
tion's food  supply  from  EDB  contamination. 
The  actions  Ruckelshaus  announced 
today  call  for: 

Effective  immediately,  the  emergency  sus- 
pension—the strongest  action  the  agency 
can  take  under  the  law— of  the  use  of  EDB 
as  a  fumigant  for  stored  grain  and  grain 
milling  machinery,  halting  at  once  all  fur- 
ther sales  and  uses  of  the  chemical: 

The  establishment  of  recommended  maxi- 
mum acceptable  residue  levels  for  raw 
grains,  milled  grain  products  and  finished 
ready-to-eat  products: 

Initiation  of  a  rulemaking  process  to 
revoke  the  exemption  that  currently  pre- 
vents the  agency  from  setting  tolerance 
levels  enforceable  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 

Concerning  the  use  of  EDB  as  a  fumigant 
on  citrus  fruit,  Ruckelshaus  said.  'We  re- 
ceived data  four  days  ago  that  show  levels 
higher  than  we  expected  in  some  imported 
citrus.  Just  as  I  need  more  time  to  collect 
and  analyze  grain  samples  and  data.  I  need 
more  time  now  to  do  the  same  for  fruit."  He 
added  that  in  just  a  few  weeks  I  will  an- 
nounce my  decision  as  to  how  we  will  ad- 
dress that  use." 

Ruckelshaus  noted.  'Today  s  action— cou- 
pled with  our  emergency  suspension  of 
EDB's  use  as  a  soil  fumigant  this  past  Sep- 
tember—will eliminate  about  97  percent  of 
the  chemical's  agricultural  use." 
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He  said  the  emergency  suspension  of  EDB 
as  a  grain  fumigant  will  result  in  the  "clear- 
ing of  EDB  from  the  food  pipeline  in  this 
country.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  guidelines 
we  are  recommending  today  are  fully  pro- 
tective of  public  health.  I  expect  the  residue 
levels  on  all  grain  products  will  begin  to  de- 
cline almost  immediately  as  a  result  of  the 
actions  we  are  announcing  today.  In  fact,  in 
the  very  near  future,  that  rate  of  decline 
should  become  quite  pronounced." 

Ruckelshaus  said  he  was  recommending 
the  following  maximum  permissible  residue 
levels  for  EDB  on  grain  and  grain-related 
products; 

For  raw  grain  intended  for  human  con- 
sumption—wheat, corn.  oats,  etc.— the  level 
should  not  exceed  900  parts  per  billion; 

For  intermediate  level  products  such  as 
flour,  various  mixes  for  preparing  baked 
goods,  soft  cereals,  and  other  products  that 
require  cooking  before  eating,  the  recom- 
mended residue  level  is  150  parts  per  billion: 
For  ready-to-eat  products  such  as  cold  ce- 
reals, snack  foods,  bread,  and  all  baked 
goods,  the  residue  levels  should  not  exceed 
30  parts  per  billion. 

■Many  of  the  data  upon  which  these 
guidelines  were  built  were  provided  to  us  by 
a  number  of  states. "  Ruckelshaus  said.  "I 
hope  now  that  our  three  recommended 
levels  will  help  those  and  other  states  effect 
a  consistent,  coherent  approach  to  what  is 
clearly  a  national  problem.  "  Additional  data 
was  provided  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  Grocery  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion and  other  industry  groups. 

On  Sept.  30.  1983.  EPA  announced  the 
suspension  of  the  use  of  EDB  as  a  soil  fumi- 
gant for  agricultural  crops,  which  accounted 
for  an  estimated  90  percent  of  its  pesticide 
uses  in  controlling  nematodes  (root  worms). 
At  the  same  lime,  the  agency  ordered  can- 
cellation of  its  uses  as  a  fumigant  for  stored 
grain  and  on  grain  milling  machinery.  Nine 
parties  appealed  the  cancellation  of  grain 
uses  and  asked  for  a  hearing  before  an  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Judge.  By  statute,  the 
products  subject  to  that  hearing  can  contin- 
ue to  be  used  until  the  hearing  is  concluded 
and  a  final  order  is  issued— typically  a  two- 
year  process. 

In  its  Sept.  30  order,  the  agency  also 
called  for  cancellation  by  Sept.  1  of  this 
year  of  EDB's  uses  as  a  quarantine  fumi- 
gant on  citrus  fruits,  tropical  fruits  such  as 
mangoes  and  papayas  and  other  fruits  and 
vegetables  which  can  be  host  to  tropical 
fruit  flies. 

Ruckelshaus  said  most  of  the  remaining 
three  percent  of  EDB  is  used  as  a  quaran- 
tine fumigant  on  fresh  citrus  and  other 
tropical  fruits.  However,  he  added  thai  the 
majority  of  fresh  citrus  grown  in  this  coun- 
try is  not  treated  with  EDB.  Generally  less 
than  two  percent  of  the  total  fresh  citrus 
consumed  in  the  U.S.  is  treated  with  EDB. 
most  of  it  imported. 

The  six  states  which  have  fumigation  re- 
quirements to  control  fruit  fly  infestation 
are  Florida.  California.  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
Arizona,  and  Hawaii. 

EDB,  a  persistent  halogenated  hydrocar- 
bon, has  been  registered  as  a  pesticide  since 
1948.  At  the  time  of  last  year's  suspension 
order,  over  280  million  pounds  (140,000 
tons)  of  EDB  were  being  produced  annually 
in  this  country.  Of  this,  some  20  million 
pounds  were  used  as  a  pesticide,  and  the  re- 
mainder as  an  additive  in  leaded  gasoline. 
Exposure  to  EDB  from  its  use  in  gasoline, 
however,  is  minimal  compared  to  that  from 
its  use  as  a  grain  fumigant,  because  virtually 


all  of  the  EDB  in  gasoline  is  destroyed  in 
the  combustion  process. 

Studies  in  laboratory  animals  have  indi- 
cated EDB  to  be  a  carcinogen  and  mutagen 
that  can  cause  reproductive  disorders. 


Categories  of  Products  To  Which  the 
Recommended  Residue  Levels  Apply 

RAW  grains  intended  FOR  HUMAN 
CONSUMPTION 

Whole  kernels  of  wheat,  com,  rice,  rye, 
barley,  oats  and  popcorn.  This  category  also 
includes  bran,  shorts  and  middlings  frac- 
tions (milling  and  grain  processing  by-prod- 
ucts) from  these  grains. 

INTERMEDIATE  lUNCOOKEDi  GRAIN  PRODUCTS 

Milled  and  otherwise  processed  grain 
products  that  must  be  cooked  by  the  con- 
sumer prior  to  consumption.  This  category 
includes  partially  cooked  products. 

Examples:  Flour,  cake  mix,  pancake  mix, 
com  meal,  hushpuppy  mix,  griu,  quick 
grits,  oatmeal,  instant  oatmeal,  hominy, 
brown  and  serve  rolls  and  frozen  bread 
dough. 

COOKED  IREADY  TO  EATi  GRAIN  PRODUCTS 

Grain  products  or  foods  containing  grain 
products  which  require  no  cooking  prior  to 
consumption. 

Examples;  Bread,  cakes,  pancakes,  corn 
bread,  hushpuppies.  cooked  grits,  cooked 
oatmeal,  cooked  hominy,  com  oil.  crispy  rice 
cereal,  wheat  flakes,  cereal  and  puffed  oats. 

EPA  EDB  Facts 

BACKGROUND 

Ethylene  dibromide  (EDB)  has  been  regis- 
tered as  a  pesticide  since  1948.  It  is  a  haloge- 
nated hydrocarbon,  as  are  DDT.  chlordane, 
heptachlor.  aldrin.  dieldrin  and  dibromo- 
chloropropane  (DBCP).  which  were  subject 
to  EPA  regulatory  decisions  in  the  1970s. 

Over  280  million  pounds  of  EDB  are  pro- 
duced annually  in  the  United  States.  About 
260  million  pounds  (over  90  percent  of  the 
annual  total)  are  used  as  an  additive  in 
leaded  gasoline.  The  remaining  eight  per- 
cent, which  exceeds  20  million  pounds  annu- 
ally, has  been  used  as  a  pesticide  for  various 
agricultural  activities. 

Until  suspended  by  EPA  in  September 
1933.  the  major  agricultural  use  of  EDB  (in- 
volving almost  20  million  pounds  per  year) 
was  for  pre-plant  soil  fumigation.  EDB  was 
injected  into  the  soil  to  protect  a  crop  from 
attack  by  nematodes  (root  worms).  Citrus, 
pineapples,  soybeans,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
over  30  other  fruit,  vegetable  and  nut  crops 
were  protected  this  way. 

EDB  is  employed  in  quarantine  programs 
to  fumigate  citrus  and  other  fruits  and  vege- 
tables after  harvest  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
tropical  fruit  flies.  It  is  also  used  to  fumi- 
gate stored  grain  and  milling  machinery. 
This  prevents  insect  infestation.  Somewhat 
less  than  one  million  pounds  of  EDB  have 
been  used  annually  for  these  purposes. 

Minor  uses  of  EDB  include  termite  con- 
trol, and  fumigation  of  storage  vaults,  bee- 
hives, and  timber.  These  involve  less  than 
300,000  pounds  annually. 

In  1975,  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
issued  a  preliminary  notice  that  EDB  ap- 
peared to  induce  cancer  in  laboratory  ani- 
mals. In  1977,  further  evidence  confirmed 
that  EDB  posed  risks  of  producing  tumors, 
genetic  mutations  and  adverse  reproductive 
effects.  In  December  1977,  EPA  began  a 
review  of  the  risks  and  benefits  of  EDB 
under  a  procedure  known  as  Rebuttable 
Presumption  Against  Registration  (RPAR). 
The   Agency   issued   Position   Document   I 
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(PD  1)  which  described  the  health  risks  of 
concern,  and  solicited  comments  and  fur- 
ther information  from  registrants,  users, 
and  the  public  concerning  risks  and  benefits 
of  EDB. 

After  analyzing  the  comments  and  infor- 
mation received  in  response  to  PD  1,  and 
further  research  on  the  use  of  EDB.  EPA 
issued  a  proposed  decision  to  cancel  EDB  in 
December  1980.  This  included  registrations 
for  fumigation  of  stored  grain,  milling  ma- 
chinery and  timber,  and  to  phase  out  the 
use  of  quarantine  fumigation  over  approxi- 
mately two  years.  The  soil  fumigation  was 
to  be  retained,  as  that  use  did  not  appear  to 
result  in  significant  human  exposure. 

During  this  review  the  agency  found  evi- 
dence that  EDB  residues  can  occur  in  food 
products  as  a  result  of  grain  and  milling  ma- 
chinery fumigation.  The  actual  extent  to 
which  this  occurred  was  not  known.  Not  all 
grain  is  fumigated,  and  there  are  other  fu- 
migants  besides  EDB.  The  agency  also  rec- 
ognized that  the  chemical  properties  of 
EDB  indicated  that  it  has  the  potential  for 
contaminating  groundwater,  although  there 
was  no  information  at  that  time  that  such 
contamination  had  occurred.  EPA  arranged 
with  the  State  of  California  to  conduct 
ground  water  monitoring  to  detect  possible 
EDB  contamination. 

The  proposed  decision  in  1980  contained 
many  proposals  for  reducing  risks  to  per- 
sons who  apply  EDB  and  handle  treated 
commodities,  because  the  available  evidence 
indicated  these  people  were  exposed  to  EDB 
to  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  general 
public.  The  1980  proposal  was  reviewed  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
independent  Scientific  Advisory  Panel,  as 
the  law  requires.  Many  comments  also  were 
received  from  registrants,  user  groups  and 
the  public.  Following  the  proposed  decision, 
a  number  of  Federal  and  State  agencies  con- 
ducted further  studies  on  ways  to  apply 
EDB  and  handle  treated  commodities  in 
order  to  reduce  exposure  for  applicators  and 
other  workers. 

In  March  1982.  EPA  was  notified  that  resi- 
dues of  EDB  had  been  detected  in  ground- 
water in  Georgia.  EPA  investigated  the  situ- 
ation there  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Ge- 
ological Survey.  Since  EDB  is  also  used  in 
gasoline,  it  could  not  be  readily  determined 
whether  the  groundwater  contamination  re- 
sulted from  the  soil  fumigation  use  or  leak- 
ing underground  storage  tanks.  However,  in 
June  1983,  California  monitoring  found 
EDB  contaminated  groandwater  in  areas  of 
soil  fumigation  use.  The  use  of  EDB  was 
halted  in  four  counties.  Shortly  thereafter, 
wells  in  Hawaii  and  Florida  also  were  found 
to  be  contaminated. 

The  discovery  of  contaminated  ground- 
water significantly  changed  the  risk/benefit 
perspective  for  EPA.  as  this  was  a  new  route 
of  dietary  exposure  to  the  public.  As  a 
result,  on  September  30.  1983,  EPA  ordered 
an  immediate  suspension  of  the  soil  fumiga- 
tion use  of  EDB.  This  is  the  most  stringent 
measure  EPA  can  take  under  the  law:  it  im- 
mediately halted  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  EDB  registered  for  soil  fumigation. 
Though  appeals  to  EPA's  suspension  action 
can  be  made,  use  of  the  product  ceases 
during  this  appeal  process.  Soil  fumigation 
accounted  for  over  92  percent  of  the  more 
than  20  million  pounds  of  EDB  used  annual- 
ly as  an  agricultural  pesticide. 

The  September  30  decision  proposed  im- 
mediate cancellation  of  EDB  fumigation  of 
stored  grain,  grain  milling  machinery,  felled 
logs,  and  proposed  cancellation  of  quaran- 
tine use  on  citrus  and  other  tropical  fruits 


to  control  the  fruit  fly  effective  September 
1984.  Appeals  were  made  for  administrative 
hearings  for  each  use  EPA  proposed  to 
cancel. 

Minor  uses  of  EDB— including  beehives 
supers,  storage  vaults  and  termite  controls- 
are  being  retained  with  added  safety  precau- 
tions and  the  requirement  that  applicators 
be  trained  and  certified. 

The  use  of  EDB  in  gasoline  has  not  been  a 
part  of  EPA's  action.  Preliminary  analysis 
of  exposure  to  EDB  from  gasoline  vapors 
suggest  that  exposures  pose  no  public 
health  hazard. 
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EDB  Contamination  Kindles  Federal 
Action 

Florida's  recent  action  in  banning  the  sale 
of  more  than  70  grain  products  contaminat- 
ed with  the  pesticide  ethylene  dibromide 
(EDB)  has  brought  to  the  boil  an  issue  that 
has  been  simmering  on  the  back  burners  of 
federal  regulatory  agencies  for  7  years.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
first  moved  to  control  uses  of  EDB  in  1977. 
but  protests  from  manufacturers  and  users 
and  lack  of  attention  during  the  first  2'/4 
years  of  the  Reagan  Administration  have  so 
far  thwarted  federal  action. 

Florida  decided  to  take  matters  into  its 
own  hands  and  pulled  off  grocer's  shelves  a 
variety  of  nationally  marketed  grain  prod- 
ucts under  brand  names  such  as  Betty 
Crocker,  Aunt  Jemima,  and  Pillsbury.  Other 
states  have  since  found  EDB-tainted  prod- 
ucts in  their  territories,  which  has  sent  EPA 
scrambling  to  determine  what  levels  of  the 
pesticide  should  be  permitted  in  food.  Farm- 
ers and  food  manufacturers,  fearing  that 
the  agency  could  declare  a  large  portion  of 
the  nation's  grain  supply  inedible,  have 
called  on  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John 
Block  to  press  their  case  with  EPA  adminis- 
trator William  Ruckelshaus. 

EDB  is  a  popular  pesticide  because  it  is  ef- 
fective and  versatile.  For  the  past  40  years, 
farmers  have  applied  EDB  to  control  insect 
infestation  in  stored  grain.  For  20  years, 
many  grain  companies  have  fumigated  mill- 
ing machinery  with  the  chemical.  More  re- 
cently, use  of  the  pesticide  has  broadened. 
Farmers  in  the  Southeast  and  Southwest 
have  injected  EDB  into  soil  to  kill  nema- 
todes before  planting  crops.  During  the  1981 


medfly  crisis,  California  fumigated  fruit 
grown  in-state  with  EDB  and  subsequently 
required  imported  fruit— primarily  that 
shipped  from  Florida  and  Texas— to  under- 
go EDB  fumigation.  Florida  and  other 
states  also  fumigate  citrus  fruit  shipped  to 
Japan. 

State  and  federal  officials  now  realize  that 
EDB's  extensive  use  has  led  to  a  widespread 
problem.  A  significant  portion  of  the  coun- 
try's processed  grain  products  may  have 
some  contamination,  according  to  EPA's 
expert  on  the  pesticide.  Richard  Johnson. 
So  far.  he  says.  30  percent  of  the  packaged 
grain  products  tested  by  various  sources 
show  contamination.  (F*reliminary  studies 
by  Florida  indicate  that  cooking  may  dissi- 
pate about  80  percent  of  the  pesticide,  but 
more  experiments  are  being  conducted.) 

Last  summer  California,  Florida.  Hawaii, 
and  Georgia  discovered  that  ground  water 
in  various  areas  was  polluted  with  EDB 
from  soil  fumigation.  Most  recently.  Califor- 
nia announced  that  Florida  citrus  shipped 
to  the  state  had  worrisome  EDB  concentra- 
tions in  the  pulp. 

The  danger  to  humans  from  low-level, 
long-term  exposure  is  not  yet  clear  because 
no  reliable  epidemiological  studies  are  avail- 
able. But  according  to  EPA  documents, 
animal  studies  demonstrate  that  EDB  is 
highly  toxic.  Experiments  show  that  the 
chemical  causes  cancer,  gene  mutations,  and 
reproductive  damage  in  a  variety  of  animal 
species.  Studies  by  federal  agencies  in  the 
1970's  indicated  that  the  pesticide  is  carci- 
nogenic in  rats  and  mice  at  20.000  parts  per 
billion  (ppb).  If  EDB  were  a  new  chemical, 
it  would  never  pass  muster  with  current  en- 
vironmental law.  according  to  several  feder- 
al environmental  officials. 

Given  the  animal  data  and  the  recent  re- 
ports of  contamination  in  water  and  food, 
EPA  officials  are  now  trying  to  decide 
whether  the  agency  should  issue  stricter 
regulations  by  declaring  an  immediate  end 
to  all  uses  of  the  pesticide.  In  September,  it 
banned  the  sale  and  distribution  of  EDB  as 
a  soil  fumigant  and  said  it  wants  a  phaseout 
of  other  uses  over  the  next  year.  The  phase- 
out,  however  has  been  appealed  by  members 
of  the  agricultural  community,  the  chemical 
industry,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (USDA).  This  could  delay  full  can- 
cellation of  all  FIDB  use  until  1986.  EPA's 
task  is  also  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Reagan  Administration's  Caribbean  Basin 
initiative  promotes  the  importation  of  tropi- 
cal fruit  from  Caribbean  countries.  USDA 
import  regulations  cannot  be  met  without 
use  of  the  pesticide.  The  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development,  at  the  urging  of 
USDA,  is  currently  deciding  whether  it  too 
should  appeal  EPA's  action. 

EPA  officials  are  also  working  feverishly 
to  determine  what  concentration  of  the  pes- 
ticide should  be  allowed  in  food  because  cur- 
rently there  is  no  federal  tolerance  standard 
for  EDB.  Florida  officials,  without  waiting 
for  federal  guidance,  concluded  that  1  ppb  is 
unacceptable.  The  76  products  that  were 
banned  contained  an  average  range  of  15  to 
20  ppb  of  the  pesticide,  but  one  food  sample 
went  as  high  as  755  ppb.  The  Grocery  Man- 
ufacturers of  America,  a  national  trade 
group,  is  fighting  the  ban  tooth  and  nail  but 
so  far  has  been  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  a 
federal  injunction.  EPA  is  expected  to  an- 
nounce a  standard  within  the  next  month. 

Regulatory  action  on  EDB  has  been  im- 
peded by  two  factors.  When  EPA  suspects 
that  a  pesticide  poses  an  unacceptable 
health  hazard,  federal  law  requires  it  to  de- 
velop regulatory  proposals  by  weighing  the 
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risks  and  benefits  tmd  then  seeking  public 
comment.  In  the  case  of  EDB.  industry  ob- 
jected tt  every  step  of  the  way.  And  under 
former  EPA  administrator  Anne  Burford 
further  progress  came  to  a  virtual  halt. 

After  EPA  gave  notice  in  1977  that  it  in- 
tended to  regulate  the  pesticide  on  the  basis 
of  the  animal  data,  the  process  from  start  to 
regulatory  finish  was  to  last  43  weeks.  The 
procedure  bogged  down  immediately.  Indus- 
try inundated  the  agency  with  documents 
disputing  the  findings.  It  also  insisted  that 
there  were  no  good  alternatives  to  replace 
the  pesticide.  Three  years  later,  EPA  had 
completed  only  the  first  step  of  the  review. 

In  December  1980.  just  before  the  Carter 
Administration  exited,  the  agency  issued  a 
comprehensive  report  that  rejected  almost 
all  the  criticisms  raised  by  the  chemical 
companies  and  the  agricultural  community 
and  went  on  to  propose  greater  restrictions 
on  EDB's  use.  The  report,  written  by  John- 
son, proposed  severe  limits  on  EDB's  use  as 
a  soil  fumigant.  At  that  point.  EPA  did  not 
call  for  an  outright  ban  because  it  lacked 
firm  evidence  of  ground  water  pollution.  It 
also  recommended  a  gradual  elimination  of 
EDB  as  a  fumigant  of  stored  grain,  milling 
machinery,  and  citrus  fruit,  arguing  that 
the  potential  economic  losses  would  be  neg- 
ligible to  farmers  and  others.  It  proposed  a 
phaseout  in  3  years  to  allow  the  food  indus- 
try sufficient  time  to  develop  alternatives  to 
the  pesticide.  In  the  long  run.  EPA  contend- 
ed, the  health  risks  far  outweighed  the  fi- 
nancial considerations.  The  agency  came  to 
this  conclusion  after  it  uncovered  some  star- 
tling findings. 

For  decades,  it  was  generally  assumed 
that  the  pesticide  was  volatile  and  left  no 
residue  in  food.  In  the  late  1970s,  however, 
a  number  of  researchers  discovered  that  the 
pesticide  does  not  dissipate.  One  study 
showed  that  EDB  persisted  in  wheat  with 
levels  reaching  500  ppb  3  months  after  fu- 
migation. EPAs  owTi  scientists  confirmed 
the  problem  of  contamination.  From  a 
USDA  lal)oratory.  EPA  officials  obtained 
batches  of  wheat  flour  that  had  been  dis- 
tributed across  the  country  as  part  of  feder- 
al food  subsidies,  including  the  School 
Lunch  Program.  EPA  scientists  reported  in 
1980  that  all  the  samples  contained  the  pes- 
ticide. (Later  analyses  in  1981  revealed  that 
some  of  these  wheat  samples  contained  up 
to  4200  ppb.  The  samples  were  then  made 
into  biscuits,  which  registered  levels  averag- 
ing about  37  ppb.)  Armed  with  the  1980  in- 
formation and  results  from  several  other 
studies  on  EDB  residue  in  grain  and  citrus 
fruit,  the  agency  calculated  that  exposure 
to  the  pesticide  in  an  average  diet  could  in- 
crease a  person's  risk  of  cancer  by  a  factor 
of  3  in  10.000.  In  the  past,  an  increased 
cancer  risk  of  even  1  in  1.000.000  triggered 
regulatory  action. 

The  agency's  recommendations  were 
coldly  received  by  the  new  Reagan  appoint- 
ees. Block  wrote  EPA.  prior  to  Burfords  ar- 
rival, that  the  proposed  cancellation  was  un- 
acceptable because  alternatives  could  not  be 
developed  by  the  3-year  deadline  even 
though  EPA  had  concluded  the  industry 
could  substitute  other  pest  control  methods 
for  the  pesticide.  He  said  the  proposal  would 
also  place  financial  burdens  on  the  food  in- 
dustry. He  did  not  acknowledge  EPAs  con- 
cern about  the  health  risks  of  the  pesticide 
through  dietary  exposure,  except  to  state 
that  he  wanted  more  data  to  determine  resi- 
dues in  food. 

The  pesticide  issue  was  also  stymied  at 
EPA  by  John  Todhunter.  then  head  of  the 
Office  of  Pesticides  and  Toxic  Substances. 


who  resigned  in  the  wake  of  Burford's  con- 
troversial departure.  A  hearing  held  in  Sep- 
tember by  Representative  Mike  Synar  (D- 
Okla.).  chairman  of  a  sul)committee  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  re- 
vealed that  Todhunter  had  demanded  nu- 
merous revisions  of  the  agency's  EDB 
report.  Synar  also  presented  documents  in- 
dicating that  Todhunter  and  associates  held 
private  meetings  with  members  of  Flori  'a's 
citrus  growers  and  vegetable  industry.  Tod- 
hunter at  the  hearing  denied  he  attended 
some  of  the  meetings;  another,  he  insisted, 
had  no  influence  on  the  agency's  decision- 
making. According  to  recent  interviews  with 
EPA  officials.  Todhunter  also  gutted  the 
agency  division  in  charge  of  handling  these 
types  of  special  pesticide  rsviews.  Although 
the  agency  had  some  90  pesticides  on  a 
roster  for  reexamination.  Todhunter 
slashed  the  staff  from  128  to  about  20. 

Time  trickled  away  until  last  summer 
when  California  reported  ground  water  con- 
tamination. The  discovery  was  "the  straw 
that  broke  the  camel's  back. "  said  Johnson, 
who  is  still  head  of  the  agency's  EDB  team. 
After  a  3-year  hiatus,  the  agency  set  to  work 
on  a  new  set  of  regulations.  In  2  weeks. 
Johnson  and  colleagues  produced  another 
lengthy  report  and  pushed  even  harsher 
rules.  Based  on  additional  information.  EPA 
calculated  that  the  cancer  risk  was  an  order 
of  magnitude  higher  than  its  1980  esti- 
mates. 

Again,  the  citrus  industry,  farmers,  and 
chemical  companies  objected  and  have  for- 
mally appealed  EPA's  action  on  the  grounds 
that  there  are  no  good  alternatives  to  the 
pesticide.  USDA.  which  recently  held  pri- 
vate meetings  with  industry,  has  also  inter- 
vened. Settling  the  differences  could  take 
another  2  years,  but  the  revelation  of  EDB- 
tainted  food  and  heightened  public  aware- 
ness may  speed  up  the  process. 

EPA  has  said  :hat  several  methods  show 
promise  as  a  substitute  for  EDB  fumigation, 
but  they  have  all  been  pooh-poohed  by  the 
agriculture  department.  According  to  EPA. 
citrus  fruit  could  be  treated  by  irradiation 
or  another  procedure  that  subjects  fruit  to 
cold  temperatures;  for  stored  grain,  other 
chemicals  could  be  applied.  Florida  citrus 
growers  protest  that  without  EDB,  they  will 
lose  the  $25-million  grapefruit  market  in 
Japan.  The  Japanese  goverment,  however, 
has  accepted  citrus  fruit  treated  by  the  cold 
storage  method  "for  a  long  time,"  says 
Hisao  Azuma,  an  agriculture  official  at  the 
Japanese  embassy  in  Washington. 

Despite  EPA's  desire  to  regulate  the  pesti- 
cide since  1977,  efforts  at  USDA  to  help 
farmers  and  citrus  growers  develop  other 
methods  have  been  meager,  according  to  a 
recent  study  on  EDB  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  In  a  briefing  submitted  last 
spring  to  Representative  George  Brown.  Jr. 
(D-Calif.),  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee's  subcommittee  on  research,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  said  studies  by 
USDA  have  "been  limited  to  short-term  re- 
search projects.  .  .  .  This  crisis-oriented  re- 
search resulted  in  the  postponement  of 
broader-scoped,  long-term  research."  It 
noted  that  since  1977.  it  has  twice  advised 
USDA  to  develop  an  agency-wide  plan  for 
research  and  development,  but  to  no  avail. 
An  EPA  official  recently  put  it  this  way, 

"Without  an  all-out  cancellation,  industry 
wouldn't  consider  alternatives.  Now  we're 
canceling  and  they're  screaming  there  are 
no  alternatives." 

The  General  Accounting  Office  also  fault- 
ed E3'A's  regulatory  process.  It  cited  several 
problems,  concluding  that  the  agency  has 


"emphasized  starting,  but  not  completing 
the  process,  planned  poorly,  [and]  not  re- 
solved several  important  policy  and  proce- 
dural issues. .  .  ." 

One  interesting  fact  in  EDB's  regulatory 
history  is  that  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, which  has  jurisdiction  over  pesticide 
use,  has  yet  to  examine  the  problems  with 
the  pesticide  and  EPA's  role.  Despite  the 
strong  criticisms  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Brown  did  not  pursue  the  matter 
with  his  usual  keen  interest  in  pesticide 
problems.  Some  sources  allege  that  other 
committee  members  told  Brown  to  lay  off 
EFB  because  of  its  wide  importance  to  their 
constituents,  but  Brown  denies  this.  Never- 
theless, Synar  and  other  legislators  are 
going  after  the  topic.  Senator  Dave  Duren- 
berger  (R-Minn.),  chairman  of  the  oversight 
subcommittee  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  will  hold  an  EDB 
hearing  on  27  January. 

EPA  is  now  pondering  what  to  do  next. 
On  the  issue  of  citrus  fumigation,  Edwin 
Johnson,  head  of  EPA's  Office  of  Pesticide 
Programs,  says  that  the  agency  may  choose 
a  tolerance  .standard  "at  the  lowest  level  we 
can  set  and  still  fumigate  effectively."  With 
grain  products,  Richard  Johnson  believes 
that  Florida's  cut-off  point  of  1  ppb  is  prob- 
ably too  harsh.  Although  he  had  hoped  that 
EDB's  use  as  a  grain  and  citrus  fumigant 
would  have  ended  la-si  summer.  Johnson 
says  1  ppb  standard  would  be  too  disruptive 
to  the  nation's  economy  and  its  food  supply. 
"We  are  not  dealing  with  a  cri.sis  [to 
health],  "  he  said.  Noting  that  the  agency 
has  already  taken  7  years  to  achieve  any 
substantive  regulation  of  EDB,  "Another 
year  is  not  going  to  make  that  much  differ- 
ence." Meanwhile,  the  special  review  process 
at  EPA  has  not  been  overhauled,  its  staff 
has  not  been  reconstituted,  and  the  list  of 
pesticides  slated  for  reevaluation  continues 
to  grow, 

Marjorie  Sun. 

General  Accounting  Office  Report  to 

Congressman  George  E.  Brown,  Jr. 

issues  surrounding  the  pesticide  ethylene 

dibromide 

At  the  request  of  George  E.  Brown.  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Depart- 
ment Operations,  Research,  and  Foreign 
Agriculture.  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, we  reviewed  efforts  to  eradicate  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly  (Medfly)  from  Cali- 
fornia and  control  the  gypsy  moth  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  Nation.  As  agreed 
with  the  subcommittee's  office,  this  briefing 
paper  presents  the  results  of  our  review  of 
the  controversial  pesticide,  ethylene  dibro- 
mide  (EDB),  which  was  used  in  the  Medfly 
prograim. 

Scope  of  work 

During  our  review  of  EDB  issues,  we  con- 
tacted officials  at  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's (USDA's)  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service  (APHIS),  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  (ARS).  and  Office  of 
Inspector  General;  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (EPA)  headquarters  and 
region  IX  (San  Francisco);  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Service's  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  (FDA);  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (OSHA);  and  Cali- 
fornia's Department  of  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture (CDFA).  Division  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  (Cal/OSHA),  Depart- 
ment of  Finance,  and  Controller's  Office. 
We  discussed  alternatives  to  using  pesticides 
as  postharvest  fumigants  with  two  Califor- 
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nia  firms  (Emergent  Technologies,  Inc.  and 
International  Nutronics,  Inc.)  and  the 
CDFA  medical  consultant.  We  were  referred 
to  these  two  firms  by  APHIS  and  CDFA  of- 
ficials. 

We  relief  on  agency  summary  or  manage- 
ment reports  and  did  not  examine  the  de- 
tailed supporting  documentation.  For  exam- 
ple, we  relied  on  monthly  summaries  of  pes- 
ticide usage  and  did  not  examine  the  daily 
use  reports.  Besides  the  relevant  reports 
and  documents  of  the  agencies  listed  above, 
we  also  reviewed  reports  and  comments 
from  the  National  Institute  for  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH),  National 
Cancer  Institute.  EPA's  Scientific  Advisory 
Panel,  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
labor  unions,  and  private  companies. 
Background 

Over  the  past  30  years,  the  U.S.  agricul- 
tural sector  has  become  more  and  more  de- 
pendent on  Chemical  pesticides  to  control 
crop  damage.  Even  though  other  pest  con- 
trol methods  (such  as  the  use  of  predators 
and  parasites)  are  available,  pesticides 
remain  our  major  weapon  against  pests.  Pes- 
ticides control  insects,  diseases,  rodents, 
weeds,  bacteria,  and  other  pests  that  attack 
food  and  fiber  supplies  and  threaten  our 
health  and  welfare. 

Although  pesticides  benefit  agricultural 
production,  they  are  a  mixed  blessing.  If 
used  improperly  or  without  knowledge  of 
their  side  effects,  pesticides,  like  other 
chemicals,  can  poison,  cause  cancer  and 
birth  defects,  and  harm  wildlife  and  the  en- 
vironment.' In  addition,  concern  has  been 
expressed  about  the  adverse  effect  of  pesti- 
cides on  beneficial  predators  and  parasites 
and  other  non target  organisms  and  the  de- 
velopment of  pesticide-resistant  pests. 

Government  decisionmakers,  producers, 
and  the  public  must  therefore  face  the  com- 
plex problem  of  determining  a  balance  be- 
tween the  damage  pests  do  versus  the  envi- 
ronmental, health,  and  other  adverse  prob- 
lems caused  by  pesticides.  This  complex 
problem  is  exemplified  by  the  issues  sur- 
rounding the  use  of  EDB. 

Using  the  pesticide  EDB  to  fumigate 
produce,  especially  fruit,  as  part  of  the 
Medfly  eradication  program  in  California  il- 
lustrates ihe  problems  surrounding  the  Na- 
tion's pest  control  efforts  and  decisions.  Al- 
though EDB  has  been  used  as  a  fumigant 
for  about  30  years,  the  recent  medfly  crisis 
underscores  the  fact  that  EDB-related  prob- 
lems and  unanswered  questions  remain. 

Numerous  Federal  and  State  agencies  are 
involved  in  EDB  issues 

Responsibility  for  various  aspects  of  EDB 
fumigation  is  vested  in  numerous  Federal 
and  State  agencies.  Federal  agencies  with 
significant  involvement  in  the  EDB  issues 
are  APHIS,  EPA,  OSHA,  NIOSH,  FDA.  and 
ARS.  California's  Department  of  Food  and 
Agriculture  and  Division  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  are  also  involved.  The 
following  table  summarizes  the  various  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  their  respective 
areas  of  responsibility  and  involvement  in 
the  EDB  issue. 

SUMMARY  OF  AGENCIES'  INVOLVEMENT  IN  THE 
EDB  ISSUE 

Agency  and  involvement 
USDA's  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec- 
tion service:  APHIS  is  responsible  for  impos- 
ing quarantines  to  protect  the  country  from 


'  See  GAO  report,  "Delays  and  Unresolved  Issues 
Plague  New  Pesticide  Protection  Programs'  (CED- 
80-32,  Feb.  15,  1980). 


the  Introduction  or  spread  of  pests.  It  re- 
quired using  EDB  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
California's  Medfly  infestation. 

USDA's  Agricultural  Research  Service: 
ARS  provides  research  data  to  APHIS  on  (1) 
EDB  residue  levels  in  treated  commodities 
and  (2)  alternatives  to  EDB. 

Environmental  I*rotection  Agency:  EPA  is 
the  primary  regulator  of  pesticides.  Since 
1977  it  has  been  conducting  a  rebuttable 
presumption  against  registration  (RPAR) 
program  on  EDB. 

Department  of  Labor's  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration:  OSHA  is 
the  primary  regulator  for  safety  in  the 
workplace.  Currently,  it  is  considering  revis- 
ing its  EDB  worker  exposure  level  standard. 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ice's National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health:  NIOSH  reviews,  evalu- 
ates, and  disseminates  information  on  occu- 
pational hazards.  It  issued  several  reports 
on  the  hazards  of  EDB. 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ice's Food  and  Drug  Administration:  Irradia- 
tion, a  promising  alternative  to  EDB  fumi- 
gation of  citrus,  is  regulated  by  FDA.  FDA 
conditionally  approved  pilot  irradition  pro- 
grams for  citrus  in  California. 

California's  Department  of  Food  and  Agri- 
culture: CDFA  is  responsible  for  issues,  in- 
cluding pesticide  use.  which  affect  the 
State's  food  and  agricultural  complex.  With 
APHIS,  it  has  overall  responsibility  for  the 
eradication  of  the  Medfly  in  California. 

Califonria's  Division  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health:  Cal/OSHA  is  responsible 
for  protecting  California  workers.  In  1981,  it 
imposed  an  occupational  exposure  standard 
more  stringent  than  the  Federal  OSHA 
standard. 

The  EDB  problem 

Recent  scientific  evidence  derived  from 
animal  studies  indicates  that  EDB  presents 
potential  health  risks,  including  cancer  and 
reproductive  disorders.  The  problem  with 
EDB's  use  as  a  postharvest  fumigant  of 
citrus  centers  around  (1)  the  absence  of  a 
feasible  alternative  and  (2)  inadequate  or  in- 
appropriate regulatory  standards. 

EPA  has  determined  that  EDB's  risk  to 
human  health  is  greater  than  its  social,  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  benefits.  Howev- 
er, EDB  is  still  being  used  throughout  the 
Nation  to  fumigate  citrus,  not  only  for  Med- 
flies  but  also  for  Caribbean  and  Mexican 
fruit  flies.  EPA,  APHIS.  ARS,  and  OSHA  of- 
ficials all  acknowledge  that  EDB  is  a  highly 
toxic  pesticide  and  potential  carcindgen. 
They  add,  however,  that  currently  there  Is 
no  feasible  alternative  to  EDB  in  citrus  fu- 
migation. Vapor  heat  and  cold  storage  can 
control  Medflies  as  effectively  as  EDB,  but 
these  methods  often  result  in  fruit  damage. 

The  1980  outbreak  of  the  Medfly  in  Cali- 
fornia required  quick  and  effective  action  to 
head  off  a  potential  agricultural  catastro- 
phe. To  prevent  the  spread  of  the  infesta- 
tion. APHIS  imposed  a  quarantine  which  re- 
quire that  selected  Medfly  host  produce 
(produce  attracting  Medflies),  Including 
citrus,  moving  out  of  regulated  areas  be 
treated  with  EDB.  Japan,  a  major  importer 
of  U.S.  citrus,  also  Imposed  import  restric- 
tions which  required  using  EDB  as  a  fumi- 
gant. 

Another  aspect  of  the  EDB  problem  in- 
volves the  regulatory  standards.  EPA's 
standard  sete  a  limit  on  the  EDB  (actually 
EDB's  resultant  inorganic  bromide)  residue 
left  in  or  on  the  fumigated  product.  OSHA's 
standard  provides  a  permissible  level  for 
worker  exposure  to  EDB  in  the  air. 


EPA  and  OSHA  officials  acknowledged 
that  scientific  data  strongly  indicates  that 
the  present  EDB  air  standard  is  Inadequate. 
In  addition,  the  EDB  tolerance  standard  for 
citrus  may  be  inappropriate,  because  it  set  a 
limit  on  EDB's  inorganic  bromide  but  not 
on  EDB  per  se  (see  p.  13).  Occupational  and 
public  health  concerns  surrounding  using 
EDB  as  a  fumigant  for  citnis  increased 
during  the  Medfly's  occurrence  in  Califor- 
nia. For  example: 

EDB  fumigation  of  U.S.  citrus  for  export 
to  Japan  touched  off  a  controversy  among 
government  agencies,  environmental  groupts, 
and  labor  unions  in  both  countries  over  the 
safety  of  EDB. 

In  September  and  October  1981,  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  and 
other  labor  unions  petitioned  OSHA  for  an 
emergency  temporary  standard  which  would 
reduce  the  present  permissible  exposure 
level. 

On  September  2.  1981,  Cal/OSHA  adopted 
an  emergency  temporary  standard  for  EDB. 
This  standard  was  made  permanent  on 
March  21,  1982.  The  California  standard  is 
nearly  two  orders  of  magnitude  lower  (1/ 
100)  than  the  current  Federal  standard. 

APHIS  had  no  feasible  alternative  to  EDB 

To  prevent  the  spread  of  the  Medfly  In 
1980  and  1981.  APHIS  quarantined  the 
State  of  California  and  esUblished  regulat- 
ed areas  within  the  State.  This  quarantine 
required  that,  before  leaving  regulated 
areas,  suspected  Medfly  host  citrus  must  be 
treated  in  some  manner  to  kill  any  "hitch- 
hiking" Medflies. 

ARS  told  APHIS  that  the  two  most  viable 
treatment  methods  for  citrus  were  ( 1 )  chem- 
ical fumigation  with  EDB  and  (2)  cold  stor- 
age of  the  fruit  for  10  to  16  days  at  near- 
freezing  temperatures.  ARS  cautioned,  how- 
ever, that  the  cold  storage  method  often 
damaged  the  fruit.  The  vapor  heat  alterna- 
tive was  not  considered  for  the  California 
Medfly  infestation  because  of  It's  high 
energy  demands,  length  of  treatment,  and 
Impractlcallty  of  handling  large  volumes  of 
fruit. 

APHIS  checked  with  EPA  and  found  that 
EDB  was  still  a  registered  pesticide.  (APHIS 
officials  were  aware  that  EPA  was  consider- 
ing banning  EDB  as  a  postharvest  fumi- 
gant.) EPA  told  APHIS  that  no  chemical  al- 
ternatives to  EDB  were  registered  for  citrus 
fumigation  purposes.  APHIS  also  checked 
with  FDA  on  the  status  of  irradiation,  a  po- 
tential alternative  to  EDB  fumigation,  but 
FDA  had  not  approved  its  use  for  posthar- 
vest fumigation  of  agricultural  products. 

Therefore.  APHIS  officials  stated  that.  In 
establishing  quarantine  regulations,  they 
had  no  choice  but  to  approve  EDB's  use  on 
citrus.  The  regulations  also  allowed  using 
the  cold  storage  treatment  on  citrus.  Howev- 
er. APHIS  officials  realized  this  method 
would  rarely  be  used  because  of  (1)  the 
damage  It  might  do  to  the  produce  and  (2) 
the  lack  of  proper  facilities  to  store  the 
produce  at  the  required  temperatures. 

Lack  of  progress  in  discovering  and 
implementing  an  alternative  to  EDB 
Because  of  the  absence  of  a  feasible  alter- 
native, in  1980  EPA  proposed  a  phaseout  by 
1983.  Instead  of  an  immediate  ban,  on  EDB's 
use  as  a  fruit  and  vegetable  fumigant.  The 
duration  of  EPA's  phaseout  period  was 
based  on  estimates  of  when  irradiation 
would  be  operational  on  a  broad  scale. 
Recent  estimates  were  received  from  USDA, 
FDA  and  EPA  officials  ranged  between  1985 
and  1992. 
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The  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  (FFDCA)  of  1938  (21  U.S.C.  301  et  seq). 
as  amended,  makes  FDA  responsible  for  reg- 
ulating the  safety  of  food  additixes.  The  act 
specifically  included  sources  of  radiation  (ir- 
radiation) in  the  definitions  of  food  additive 
(section  201(s))  and  adulterated  food  (sec- 
tion 402(a)(7)).  Since  irradiation  is  consid- 
ered a  food  additive.  FDA  is  the  Federal 
agency  responsible  for  approving  its  use  on 
raw  agricultural  commodities. 

ARS  is  USDA's  principal  in-house  re- 
search arm.  As  stated  in  its  current  draft 
strategic  plan.  ARS'  mission  is  to  plan,  de- 
velop, implement,  and  evaluate  research  de- 
signed to  produce  the  new  knowledge  and 
technologies  required  to  assure  the  continu- 
ing vitality  of  the  Nations  fo<jd  and  agricul- 
tural enterprise."  This  mission  includes 
ARS'  responsibility  to  provide  the  basic,  or 
background,  research  for  EDB  alternatives. 
Developing  and  implementing  that  research 
is  the  responsibility  of  APHIS'  Methods  De 
velopment  Staff  and  private  industry. 
US  DA  research  efforts 
Information  has  been  available  to  USDA 
since  1975  that  the  pesticide  EDB  is  a  sus- 
pected carcinogen  and  since  1977  that  EPA 
was  considering  canceling  its  use. 

Since  1976  USDA  estimated  it  spent  over 
$4  million  researching  alternatives  (includ- 
ing irradiation)  to  EDB.  however,  an  ap- 
proved replacement  has  not  been  found. 
USDA  officials  said  that  this  research  was 
not  a  high  priority  item  until  1980  when  the 
Medfly  outbreak  occurred  in  California  and 
EPA  published  a  preliminary  decision  to 
cancel  EDB. 

Furthermore,  an  ARS  National  Research 
Program  Leader  told  us  that  much  of  the 
postharvest  commodity  treatment  research 
(which  includes  EDB-related  research)  has 
been  limited  to  short-term  research  projects 
to  provide  quick  information  on  narrowly 
scoped  problems.  This  crisis-oriented  re- 
search resulted  in  the  postponement  of 
broader  scoped,  long-term  research.  He  also 
said  that  the  past  lack  of  a  long-range  re- 
search plan  was  partly  responsible  for  the 
present  absence  of  a  feasible  alternative  to 
EDB. 

The  lack  of  a  long-range  research  plan  has 
been  pointed  out  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
In  a  December  1981  report.'  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  stated  that  a  satis- 
factory long-term  process  does  not  exist  for 
evaluating  agricultural  research  activities 
and  developing  research  priorities.  It  also 
stated  that  decisions  are  made  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  with  little  coordination  among  USDA 
and  other  agencies  conducting  agricultural 
research.  Furthermore,  in  our  July  24.  1981. 
report.'  we  found  that  USDA.  as  the  pri- 
mary Federal  agricultural  researcher,  did 
not  have  a  long-range  plan  for  in-house  re- 
search. We  recommended,  as  we  had  in  1977. 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  develop 
an  agencywide  plan  for  in-house  agricultur- 
al research  and  development.  An  Assistant 
to  the  Administrator  of  ARS  acknowledged 
that  past  planning  efforts  had  deficiencies 
and  said  that  they  were  drafting  a  strategic 
plan  to  correct  the  situation. 

USDA  officials  point  out  that  their  re- 
search has  been  somewhat  successful  in 
that  prospective  alternatives  have  been 
identified.  As  mentioned  above,  irradiation 


"  -An  Assessment  of  the  United  States  Food  and 
Agricultural  Research  System."  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment.  Dec   1981 

'  Long-Range  Planning  Can  Improve  the  Effi- 
ciency of  Agricultural  Research  and  Development  ' 
(CfX>-81-Ul.  July  24.  1981). 


is  considered  a  very  promising  alternative  to 
EDB  fumingation  of  citrus.  But  USDA  offi- 
cials believe  still  more  research  is  needed  re- 
garding irradiations  effect  on  fruit  quality. 
USDA  officials  also  told  us  that  recent 
breakthroughs  regarding  the  cold  treatment 
method  may  make  it  a  more  viable  short- 
term  alternative  to  EDB.  while  irradiation 
still  might  be  the  long-term  alternative. 
Quarantine  Treatment  Criterion 
Our  discussions  with  ARS  and  APHIS  of- 
ficials, indicated  that  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern and  confusion  exists  over  APHIS'  crite- 
rion for  approving  quarantine  treatment 
methods.  Basically.  APHIS'  criterion  is  that 
research  mu.st  demonstrate  that  a  particular 
treatment  method  kills  99.99683  percent 
(this  precent  is  referred  to  as  the  probit  9.0 
level)  of  the  target  pest.  APHIS  officials 
told  us  that  the  methodologies  for  demon- 
strating the  probit  9.0  level  are  not  clearly 
understood  by  ARS  .scientists  or  other  re- 
search institutions.  APHIS  officials  also  told 
us  that  the  criterion  has  not  been  formally 
communicated  in  writing  to  ARS  and  that 
not  much  literature  is  available  on  probits. 
An  APHIS  staff  scientist  acknowledged  that 
this  could  cause  problems  in  designing  ex- 
periments to  demonstrate  attainment  of  the 
probit  9.0  level. 

ARS  officials  told  us  they  have  three  con- 
cerns with  APHIS'  quarantine  treatment 
criterion: 

APHIS'  criterion  for  approving  treatment 
methods  is  too  rigid  in  that  it  is  applied  to 
all  possible  host  commodities.  Demonstrat- 
ing this  high  kill  ratio.  99.99683  percent,  is 
unnecessary  for  hosts  which  are  not  likely 
to  be  infested. 

It  IS  very  costly  to  demonstrate  probit  9.0 
because  APHIS  requires  an  unnecessarily 
high  pest  population  in  the  experiments. 

The  criterion  does  not  allow  for  sterilizing 
pests  as  a  substitute  for  killing  them. 

Regarding  this  last  concern,  an  ARS  offi- 
cial told  us  that  sterilizing  the  pest  produces 
the  same  desired  quarantine  effect— ensur- 
ing that  a  pest  does  not  spread  outside  an 
already  infested  area— as  killing  the  pest.  If 
a  pest  should  survive  a  particular  disinfesta- 
tion  treatment,  such  as  irradiation,  yet  be 
sterilized  so  that  it  is  incapable  of  producing 
offspring,  that  pest  will  not  spread  or  per- 
petuate an  infestation. 

This  issue  of  sterilization  versus  killing  a 
pest  as  part  of  the  approval  criterion  is  cru- 
cial to  the  viability  and  research  of  the  irra- 
diation alternative  to  EDB.  The  ARS  offi- 
cial told  us  that  if  APHIS  would  accept  ster- 
ilization as  part  of  its  criterion,  irradiation 
would  be  a  more  promising  alternative  to 
EDB.  Less  irradiation  is  needed  to  sterilize  a 
fruit  fly  than  to  kill  it.  The  lower  the  irra- 
diation dose,  the  less  likelihood  of  fruit 
damage,  and  therefore,  the  more  economi- 
cally viable  the  treatment  is  to  producers 
and  shippers. 

The  ARS  official  said  that  APHIS  offi- 
cials have  orally  indicated  that  data  demon- 
strating sterilization  will  be  acceptable  in 
meeting  the  approval  criterion.  However. 
ARS'  current  research  is  designed  to  demon- 
strate just  the  killing  effect  of  irradiation. 
ARS  officials  said  they  would  redesign  ex- 
periments to  demonstrate  the  sterilizing 
effect  if  and  when  they  are  assured  in  writ- 
ing that  APHIS  will  accept  the  data  as 
meeting  the  probit  9.0  criterion. 

FDA  Actions  Regarding  Irradiation 
FDA  has  recently  begun  to  take  action  on 
approving  the  use  of  irradiation  as  an  alter- 
native to  EDB.  Until  1981,  FDA  assigned 
food  irradiation  a  low  priority.  An  FDA  offi- 


cial said  that  FDA  has  not  acted  on  the  irra- 
diation process  over  the  past  20  years  be- 
cause private  industry  did  not  pursue  it. 

Although  FDA  has  permitted  irradiations 
use  to  inhibit  sprouts  on  potatoes  and  rid 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  of  insects  since  the 
early  1960s,  it  has  not  approved  a  1973  peti- 
tion from  USDA  for  irradiating  papayas.  In 
an  August  28,  1981,  memorandum  to  a 
senior  policy  advisor  to  the  President,  FDA 
stated  that  it  has  not  approved  any  further 
use  of  irradiation  "because  of  difficulties  en- 
countered in  the  process  of  establishing 
safety  for  the  food  additive  use  of  irradia- 
tion."  A  major  problem  with  the  safety  eval- 
uation was  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
identity,  amount,  and  toxicity  of  the  by- 
products formed  in  irradiated  food.  Tradi- 
tional toxicity  testing,  which  uses  the  re- 
sults of  animal  feeding  studies  to  determine 
a  safety  factor. "  was  not  practical  because 
it  is  difficult  to  feed  animals  the  exaggerat- 
ed amounts  of  irradiated  food  that  such 
studies  require. 

On  March  27,  1981,  FDA  published  an  ad- 
vance notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  on 
food  irradiation.  Among  other  things.  FD.A 
is  considering  a  proposal  to  permit  food  irra- 
diation at  a  dosage  not  exceeding  100  krad 
(a  krad  is  a  unit  of  energy  expressed  as  a  ra- 
diation absorbed  dose). 

FDA  stated  that  irradiating  food  at  doses 
not  exceeding  100  krad  poses  no  danger  to 
consumers.  However,  it  btlieves  there  is  in- 
sufficient information  to  demon.strate  that 
irradiating  fruits  and  vegetables  at  particu- 
lar dosages  (1)  is  effective  in  controlling 
insect  infestation  and  (2)  does  not  affect 
marketability  or  quality.  FDA  also  empha- 
sized that  consumer  fear  of  anything  treat- 
ed with  irradiation  could  affect  the  econom- 
ic viability  of  the  irradiation  alternative. 

Although  FDA  does  not  expect  to  issue  a 
final  regulation  regarding  irradiation  of 
foods  until  1984.  in  September  and  Novem- 
ber 1981,  it  granted  conditional  approval  for 
two  California  firms  to  irradiate  commercial 
produce.  FDA,  USDA,  and  EPA  officials 
hope  that  these  test  projects  will  answer 
many  of  their  questions  about  food  irradia- 
tion. 

Lack  of  coordination  between  FDA  and 

USDA 
Officials  from  both  FDA  and  USDA  told 
us  that  prior  to  1980  coordination  problems 
between  the  two  agencies  contributed  to  the 
slow  progress  toward  approval  of  the  irra- 
diation alternative.  They  said,  however,  that 
since  1980  coordination  has  improved. 

As  mentioned  above,  in  1973.  over  8  years 
ago.  USDA  petitioned  FDA  for  approval  to 
use  irradiation  to  disinfest  papayas.  To  sup- 
port the  petition.  USDA  submitted  a  volu- 
minous amount  of  data  regarding  irradia- 
tion and  it  effects,  or  lack  thereof,  on 
produce  and  lab  animals.  FDA  officials  re- 
peatedly asked  for  more  and  different  kinds 
of  data.  USDA  officials  told  us  that  they 
could  not  get  a  commitment  from  FDA  as  to 
the  specific  type  of  research  data  needed  to 
resolve  FDA's  concerns.  USDA  officials  esti- 
mated they  spent  about  $1.5  million  in  de- 
veloping data  for  this  petition.  FDA  never 
acted  on  USDA's  petition. 

FDA  officials  said  that  during  that  time 
they  had  difficulty  in  determining  whether 
irradiated  foods  were  safe.  Normal  toxicity 
testing,  which  is  used  for  most  other  food 
additives,  did  not  lend  itself  to  testing  irra- 
diated foods.  In  1979.  FDA  set  up  an  inter- 
nal task  force  to  evaluate  the  agency's 
policy  on  irradiated  foods  and  to  recom- 
mend safety  criteria.  In  August   1980.  the 
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task  force  recommended  that  food  irradiat- 
ed at  doses  of  (1)  100  krad  or  less  be  consid- 
ered wholesome  and  safe  for  consumption 
and  (2)  more  than  100  krad  be  subject  to  a 
battery  of  toxicological  tests  and  animal 
feeding  studies. 

The  March  1981  FDA  advance  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  included  the  task 
force's  recommendations.  FDA  officials  told 
us  that  their  final  regulations  on  irradiated 
foods  would  clarify  specifically  what  data 
FDA  needs  to  approve  a  particular  irradia- 
tion process,  including  irradiation  of  citrus. 
This  final  regulation,  however,  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  published  for  another  2  years. 

Officials  told  us  that  two  of  their  major 
concerns  about  irradiation  are  its  (1)  effec- 
tiveness at  killing  the  pest  and  (2)  effect  on 
the  marketability  of  the  produce.  In  the 
August  28.  1981,  memorandum  to  a  senior 
policy  advisor  to  the  President.  FDA  ac- 
knowledged that  these  two  concerns  are 
likewise  USDA's  responsibility: 

"Although  we  are  considering  allowing 
the  irradiation  cf  produce  on  a  limited  basis 
to  address  and  an.swer  concerns  on  efficien- 
cy and  post-irradiation  effects,  we  now  have 
insufficient  information  on  which  to  issue  a 
regulation  under  section  409  of  the  Act 
( FFDCA  ].  to  provide  for  such  use.  Despite 
this  statutory  dilemma.  we 

believe.  *  *  *  food  irradiated  below  100  krad 
to  be  .safe."  However,  we  suggest  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  be  asked  to 
comment  on  the  need  for  research  to  estab- 
lish the  marketability  of  irradiated  produce 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  irradiation 
method  chosen  satisfies  USDA's  quarantine 
requirements." 

EDB  regulation 

EDB's  use  in  California  is  regulated  by 
EPA.  OSHA,  and  Cal/OSHA.  EPA  has  set  a 
standard  for  the  maximum  level  of  EDB  (ac- 
tually. EDB's  resultant  inorganic  bromide) 
residue  left  in  or  on  the  fumigated  product. 
The  Federal  OSHA  standard  provides  a  per- 
missible level  for  employee  exposure  to 
EDB  in  the  air.  Cal/OSHA  determined  that 
the  Federal  OSHA  standard  was  not  ade- 
quate to  protect  workers  and  imposed  a 
more  stringent  EDB  occupational  air  expo- 
sure level. 

EPA  is  the  primary  regulator  of  pesti- 
cides. Its  authority  is  contained  in  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act  (FIFRA)  (7  U.S.C.  136  et  seq.),  as 
amended,  and  FFDCA,  as  amended.  Under 
FiniA.  a  pesticide  can  generally  not  be 
sold,  shipped,  or  delivered  unless  EPA  has 
registered  it.  FIFRA  further  provides  that 
EPA  can  only  unconditionally  register  a  pes- 
ticide if  it  determines,  among  other  things, 
that  the  pesticide  performs  its  intended 
function  without  causing  "any  unreasonable 
risk  to  man  or  the  environment,  taking  into 
account  the  economic,  social,  and  environ- 
mental costs  and  benefits  of  the  use  of  any 
pesticide." 

If  a  pesticide  remains  in  or  on  food, 
FFDCA  requires  that  pesticide  manufactur- 
ers, or  other  petitioners,  apply  to  EPA  for  a 
tolerance— the  maximum  residue  allowed  in 
or  on  food  for  that  pesticide.  EPA  sets  toler- 
ances on  the  basis  of  data  the  petitioner 
submits  on  the  nature,  level,  and  toxicity  of 
a  pesticide's  residues.  This  data,  which  in- 
cludes the  results  of  tests  of  the  pesticide's 
effect  on  laboratory  animals,  is  similar  to 
the  types  of  data  pesticide  manufacturers 
must  submit  to  EPA  to  register  a  pesticide. 

Prior  to  EPA's  creation  in  December  1970, 
USDA  regulated  pesticides.  Thus,  during 
the  1950's  and  1960's,  USDA  granted  the 
original    registrations    of    EDB.    Although 


EDB  remains  a  registered  pesticide,  no  tol- 
erances have  been  set  for  EDB  per  se  in  or 
on  agricultural  products.  Tolerances  were 
set  for  the  inorganic  bromides  which  result 
from  the  use  of  EDB  in  or  on  food.  EPA 
can,  but  has  not,  set  an  ambient  air  stand- 
ard for  EDB. 

OSHA  has  set  a  maximum  standard  relat- 
ing to  the  exposure  of  workers  to  airborne 
EDB.  OSHA's  current  standard,  adopted  in 
1971,  provides  that  an  employee's  exposure 
to  airborne  EDB  shall  not  exceed  an  8-hour, 
time-weighted  average  limit  of  20  parts  of 
EDB  per  million  parts  of  air  (ppm).  The 
standard  was  based  on  a  1970  American  Na- 
tional Standards  Institute  recommendation. 
The  potential  for  EDB  to  cause  cancer  or  re- 
productive damage  was  not  a  basis  for  estab- 
lishing the  current  standard  because  limited 
EDB-related  cancer  data  was  available. 

Based  on  updated  reports  and  studies  on 
the  carcinogenicity  of  EDB— most  notably,  a 
1981  National  Cancer  Institute  study  which 
reported  that  inhalation  of  EBD  significant- 
ly increased  the  incidence  of  tumors  in  rats 
and  mice— Cal/OSHA  imposed  a  much  more 
stringent  standard,  which  provides  that  no 
employee  be  exposed  to  EDB  in  excess  of  a 
time-weighted  average  limit  of  0.13  ppm. 
Federal  regulatory  actions  on  the  EDB 
problem 

EPA  and  OSHA  now  recognize  that  EDB 
is  a  carcinogen  and  causes  reproductive 
problems  in  lab  animals.  Although  EPA  and 
OSHA  officials  acknowledged  that  scientific 
data  strongly  indicates  the  present  EDB  air 
standard  is  inadequate  to  protect  workers, 
their  actions  to  revise  the  standard  have 
been  slow.  Also,  the  EDB  residue  tolerance 
standard  may  be  inappropriate  for  protect- 
ing consumers.  Furthermore,  consumers  and 
workers  are  confused  and  upset  by  conflict- 
ing EDB  standards,  and  they  also  may  be 
exposed  to  unsafe  EDB  levels. 

EPA's  RPAR  is  a  slow  process 

EPA's  rebuttable  presumption  against  reg 
istration  (RPAR)  program  was  designed  to 
quickly  and  comprehensively  weigh  the 
risks  and  benefits  of  potentially  hazardous 
pesticides  to  determine  if  regulatory  action 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  public  and  the 
environment. 

EPA  began  a  general  review  of  EDB  short- 
ly after  an  October  1974  National  Cancer 
Institute  "Memorandum  of  Alert"  regarding 
EDB's  suspected  carcinogenicity.  Today, 
almost  8  years  later,  EPA  has  yet  to  make  a 
final  ruling  on  EDB.  During  this  time,  work- 
ers and  consumers  may  have  been  exposed 
to  unsafe  EDB  air  and  residue  levels. 

In  1978  and  1979,  we  performed  an  exten- 
sive review  of  two  of  EPA's  main  pesticide 
protection  programs- registration  standards 
and  RPAR.  In  our  report  <  on  these  pro- 
grams, we  stated  that  EPA  needed  to  com- 
plete RPARs  faster  so  that  the  public  is  not 
exposed  to  dangerous  pesticides  any  longer 
than  necessary.  EPA  had  estimated  about 
43  weeks  l)etween  RPAR  notice  of  issuance 
and  the  final  regulatory  decision.  Actual 
performance  has  not  come  close  to  meeting 
that  overly  optimistic  estimate.  We  found 
that  RPARs  were  taking  longer  to  complete 
than  expected  because  EPA  has  emphasized 
starting,  but  not  completing.  RPARs: 
planned  poorly;  not  resolved  several  impor- 
tant policy  and  procedural  issues;  failed  to 
develop  formal  RPAR  operating  procedures; 
relied   on    an    inaccurate   status   reporting 


«  "Delays  and  Unresolved  Isssues  Plague  New  Pes- 
ticide Protection  Programs"  (CED-80-32.  Feb.  15. 
1980). 


system;  and  not  received  timely  assistance 
from  its  Cancer  Assessment  Group. 

EPA  was  aware  that  it  needed  to  acceler- 
ate the  RPAR  process  and  indicated  that 
several  changes  were  being  implemented  in 
response  to  our  report. 

EPA  officials  told  us.  however,  that  the 
above-mentioned  management  deficiencies 
only  contributed  to  the  slow  completion  of 
the  RPAR  on  EDB.  EDB  is  a  broad,  com- 
plex subject;  it  involves  numerous  uses  be- 
sides fumigation  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
(for  example,  preplanting  treatment  of  soil 
to  protect  crops  against  worms,  treatment 
of  felled  logs  and  flour  mills,  and  fumiga- 
tion of  stored  grain)  and  affects  numerous 
sectors  of  our  society,  such  as  farmers,  pro- 
ducers, transportation  workers,  wholesalers, 
retailers,  and  consumers.  Officials  of  EPA's 
Office  of  Pesticide  Programs  told  us  that  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  properly  and  adequate- 
ly consider  all  risks  and  social,  economic, 
and  environmental  benefits  associated  with 
EDB's  various  uses. 

Those  EPA  officials  also  cited  the  lack  of 
a  viable  alternative  to  EDB  for  citrus  fumi- 
gation as  a  major  problem  in  weighing  the 
risks  versus  the  economic  impact  of  a  deci- 
sion to  cancel  EDB  use.  In  summarizing 
EPA's  concern  for  an  alternative  and  its  pre- 
liminary decision,  a  1980  EPA  report  on 
EDB  stated: 

•"There  is  one  vital  consideration  which 
the  Agency  has  extensively  investigated: 
whether  gamma  irradiation  presents  a 
viable  alternative  to  EDB  in  the  near 
future.  As  indicated  previously,  this  method 
is  effective  and  approved  for  use  in  many 
countries,  but  has  not  yet  been  approved  for 
use  in  the  U.S. 

•  »  *  •  • 

""Based  on  this  factor  alone— that  irradia- 
tion technology  can  be  implemented  within 
about  24  to  36  months— the  Agency  believes 
that  Option  3  [the  phase  out  of  EDB  after 
no  more  than  2V2  years  and  immediate  im- 
plementation of  specified  worker  protection 
measures  to  ensure  that  the  EDB  air  stand- 
ard of  0.4  ppm  is  met]  presents  the  best 
solution.  •  •  •  Regarding  risks  to  applica- 
tors and  warehouse  workers,  the  Agency 
finds  that  implementation  of  the  safety 
measures  would  significantly  reduce  the 
risks  to  these  persons  without  significantly 
affecting  the  economic  benefits." 

As  of  August  23,  1982,  EPA  had  not  con- 
cluded the  RPAR  on  EDB.  EPA's  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Pesticides  told  us  that  the  Agency's  tenta- 
tive position  still  called  for  the  phase  out  of 
EDB's  use  as  a  citrus  fumigant  after  two  to 
three  years,  or  by  mid-1985. 

EDB's  residue  tolerance  level  may  be 
inappropriate 

Presently,  no  tolerances  have  been  set  for 
EDB  per  se  in  or  on  agricultural  products. 
Tolerances  were  set  for  the  inorganic  bro- 
mides which  result  from  EDB's  use  in  or  on 
food.  Recent  data  indicate  that  this  toler- 
ance level  may  not  be  appropriate. 

EPA  has  not  set  a  residue  tolerance  level 
for  EDB  per  se,  because  it  had  been  assumed 
(on  the  basis  of  data  submitted  by  petition- 
ers) that  no  EDB  residues  would  remain  on 
the  commodities.  This  conclusion  was  based 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  EDB  would 
evaporate  or  be  converted  to  bromide  ions 
and  taken  up  by  the  commodities  as  inor- 
ganic bromides.  The  analytical  methods 
available  at  that  time  (from  1950  through 
1965)  for  detecting  residues  only  measured 
the  organic  bromide  ion.  Consequently,  the 
tolerance  for  the  use  of  EDB  on  citrus  was 
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set  at  10  ppm  of  the  inorganic  bromide. 
Since  that  time,  the  technology  has  been 
developed  to  detect  the  organic  bromide,  or 
the  EDB  per  se.  in  treated  commodities. 

In  addition,  the  risk  of  cancer  to  consum- 
ers of  EDB-treated  citrus  can  be  calculated 
based  on  certain  assumptions.  CDPA  stated 
that  when  risks  to  consumers  of  treated 
commodities  can  be  reduced  to  less  than  one 
chance  in  a  million  of  developing  tumors  in 
a  lifetime,  it  is  considered  a  negligible  risk. 
EPA  and  CDPA  calculated  cancer  risk  as- 
sessments for  consumers  of  EDB-treated 
fruit.  Both  agencies  agree  that  residues 
should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible  and  usage 
should  continue  only  for  a  short  time  until 
alternatives  l)ecome  available.  In  August 
1981.  EPA  stated  that  if  EDB-treated  fruit 
is  allowed  to  stand  in  storage  or  in  transit 
for  a  sufficient  time  (4  to  8  days)  prior  to 
consumption,  the  risk  to  consumers  would 
be  minimal  during  a  one  year  period  of  use. 
In  October  1981.  CDPA  sUted  that  a  low 
risk  probability  can  be  achieved  if  EDB  per 
se  residue  levels  in  treated  fruit  do  not 
exceed  0.15  ppm  and  usage  does  not  exceed 
one  year.' 

Although  an  acceptable  level  of  risk  was 
shown  for  1  year  of  exposure,  a  Noveml)er 
1981  CDPA  report  showed  that  for  2  years 
of  exposure  the  tumor  risk  doubles  to  two 
chances  in  a  million.  And  for  3  years  of  ex- 
posure, the  risk  triples  to  three  chances  in  a 
million. 

An  EPA  official  staled  that  even  if  EPA 
would  allow  EDB  s  use  to  continue  for  a 
phaseout  period  of  2  to  3  years,  it  would  not 
set  an  EDB  tolerance  level.  He  explained 
that  EPA  sets  tolerance  levels  based  on  the 
worst  exposure  case  over  a  70-year  life.  Such 
a  tolerance  level  would  be  substantially 
below  current  EDB  residue  levels  found  in 
citrus,  and  the  citrus  industry  would  not  be 
able  to  comply  with  such  a  standard.  Thus, 
this  standard  would,  in  effect,  result  in  the 
immediate  ban  of  EDB's  use  as  a  citrus  fu- 
migant.  But.  again,  since  no  alternative 
exisu.  EPA  believes  EDBs  use  should  be 
phased  out  over  a  2  lo  3-year  period.  EPA 
also  maintains  that  during  that  period,  or 
until  mid-1985,  the  risk  to  consumers  is 
minimal.  But.  in  its  1980  report.  EPA 
stated: 

"With  this  option  [the  2^i-year  phaseout] 
the  dietary  risks  to  the  U.S.  population 
would  continue  for  2  to  2^!  years.  The  esti- 
mated cancer  risks  are  based  on  a  70  year 
lifetime  exposure,  the  cancer  risks  associat- 
ed with  this  interim  period  of  2  years  would 
be  about  2,'70  of  that  risk  •  •  *.  In  light  of 
the  large  tenefiu  of  EDB  that  would  con- 
tinue for  this  period,  the  Agency  finds  that 
these  lower  risk  levels  would  be  acceptable, 
but  only  for  the  2  to  2'-j  year  period  tor. 
until  mid-1983].  Any  further  continuation 
of  risk  would  be  considered  unreasonable." 
OSHA  was  also  slow  to  act  on  EDB 
Like  EPA.  OSHA  received  information  in 
the  mid-1970s  that  EDB  could  cause  severe 
health  problems.  Moreover,  in  1977.  NIOSH 
recommended  that  OSHAs  standards  be 
made  more  stringent.  However.  OSHA  did 
not  initiate  the  rulemaking  process  to  revise 
its  standard  until  December  1981.  This 
action  was  taken  as  a  result  of  the  1980-81 
California  Medfly  crisis,  the  consequent 
concern  expressed  by  labor  unions,  and  Cal/ 
OSHAs  establishment  of  a  much  more 
stringent  standard.   A   final  revised  OSHA 


•Both  EPAs  and  CDFAs  calculations  (1)  as- 
sumed that  2.6  percent  of  the  U.S.  citrus  crop 
would  be  treated  with  EDB  and  <2)  used  the  most 
conservative  mathematical  risk  assessment  model. 


Standard  is  still  not  expected  until  at  least 
the  summer  of  1983. 

OSHAs  current  standard  provides  that  an 
employee's  exposure  to  airl)ome  EDB  shall 
not  exceed  an  8-hour,  time-weighted  aver- 
age limit  of  20  parts  of  EDB  per  million 
paru  of  air  (ppm).  This  standard  was  adopt- 
ed in  1971  as  a  national  consensus  standard 
under  section  6(a)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat. 
1593:  29  U.S.C.  655).  The  standard  was  in- 
tended to  protect  workers  from  injury  to 
lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys.  EDBs  potential  to 
cause  cancer  or  reproductive  damage  was 
not  considered  in  setting  the  current  stand- 
ard. 

In  1977.  NIOSH  recommended  that  the 
acceptable  exposure  level  for  EDB  should 
be  reduced  to  0.13  ppm.  The  recommenda- 
tion was  based  on  several  scientific  reports 
which  indicated  that  chronic  exposure  to 
EDB  could  lead  to  cancer  and  reproductive 
disorders.  In  response  to  NIOSH's  recom- 
mendation. OSHA  published  a  request  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  March  17.  1978. 
asking  for  comments  rfn  NIOSH's  recom- 
mendation for  a  more  stringent  standard. 
After  reviewing  the  comments,  OSHA  took 
no  further  action.  OSHA  officials  told  us 
that  concrete  data  was  not  presented  to  in- 
dicate that  a  lower  standard  was  necessary. 
OSHA  took  no  further  action  on  EDB 
until  the  Medfly  outbreak  in  California.  In 
September  1981.  as  a  result  of  that  out- 
break, the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  petitioned  OSHA  for  an  emer- 
gency temporary  standard  for  EDB  of  0.015 
ppm.  In  October  1981.  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations and  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  Union  also 
petitioned  OSHA  to  impose  a  0.015  ppm 
emergency  temporary  standard. 

OSHA  stated  that  the  petitions  did  not 
meet  the  statutory  criteria  for  an  emergen- 
cy standard  and  therefore  denied  the  peti- 
tions. OSHA  said  that  only  a  limited 
amount  of  information  was  available  regard- 
ing the  nature  and  extent  of  employee  expo- 
sure to  EDB  on  a  nationwide  basis.  Thus,  it 
was  not  clear  that  employees  handling 
EDB-treated  produce  were  exposed  to  a 
grave  danger  as  expressed  in  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act.  OSHA  stated 
that  numerous  variables  in  the  workplace  of 
those  potentially  exposed  to  EDB  also  made 
It  impossible  for  the  agency  to  support  a 
finding  that  the  provisions  requested  by  the 
unions  were  necessary  or  feasible. 

In  denying  the  petitions.  OSHA  expressed 
particular  concern  regarding  its  unsuccess- 
ful record  in  setting  emergency  standards. 
OSHA  stated  that  of  its  last  five  emergency 
standards  which  were  challenged  by  various 
groups,  only  one  was  upheld  by  the  courts. 
OSHA  therefore  decided  that  its  limited  re- 
sources would  be  t)etter  utilized  in  promul- 
gating a  permanent  standard  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, based  upon  the  best  data  available. 

On  December  18,  1981,  OSHA  issued  an 
advance  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  to 
receive  comments  on  its  intention  to  revise 
the  present  occupational  EDB  stsmdard. 
The  comment  period,  originally  to  end 
March  1.  1982.  was  extended  to  June  1.  1982. 
OSHA  officials  told  us  this  was  done  to 
allow  ongoing  EDB  studies  to  be  completed 
and  the  results  to  l)e  considered  by  the 
agency  in  the  advance  notice  phase  of  rule- 
making. 

Also  in  December  1981.  OSHA  issued  vol- 
untary guidelines  to  employers  and  employ- 
ees suggesting  interim  measures  to  limit 
worker  exposure  to  EDB.  The  guidelines 


stress  the  use  of  respiratory  protection, 
proper  personal  hygiene  practices,  and  ade- 
quate ventilation  for  workers  facing  the 
highest  potential  exposure— that  is,  from 
EDB's  use  as  a  ipesticide. 

On  September  2.  1981.  Cal/OSHA  adopted 
an  emergency  temporary  standard  for  EDB. 
The  standard  was  made  permanent  on 
March  21.  1982.  The  standard  provided  that 
no  employee  be  exposed  to  EDB  in  excess  of 
an  8-hour,  time-weighted  average  of  0.13 
ppm.  The  standard  was  based  on  a  review  of 
the  scientific  data  available,  most  notably  a 
June  1981  National  Cancer  Institute  inhala- 
tion study  of  EDB  and  NIOSH's  1977  recom- 
mendation of  a  0.13  ppm  standard.  (NIOSH 
reiterated  its  recommendation  on  October 
26.  1981.) 

Cal/OSHA's  emergency  and  permanent 
standards  were  upheld  in  court  four  sepa- 
rate occasions. 

On  October  27.  1981.  the  Florida  Citrus 
Packers  and  other  Florida  corporations  filed 
motions  in  a  U.S.  District  Court  asking  for  a 
temporary  restraining  order  against  the 
emergency  temporary  standard.  The  court 
ruled  in  favor  of  Cal/OSHA's  standard. 

On  November  30.  1981.  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  U.S.  District 
Court  order  finding  that  "the  risk  of  injury 
resulting  from  exposer  to  higher  concentra- 
tions of  Ethylene  Dibromide  weighs  more 
heavily  in  the  balance  of  harm  than  appel- 
lants' loss  of  profits." 

On  December  4,  1981.  the  Superior  Court, 
County  of  Sacramento,  denied  Western 
Growers'  Association's  petition  which  chal- 
lenged Cal/OSHA's  emergency  standard. 
The  court  found  the  emergency  standard  to 
have  been  properly  adopted. 

On  July  26,  1982,  in  a  suit  filed  by  Florida 
Citrus  Packers  and  other  Florida  citrus  cor- 
porations, a  U.S.  District  Court  in  California 
ruled  in  favor  of  Cal/OSHA's  permanent 
standard.  The  court  ruled  that  California 
did  not  need  prior  Federal  OSHA  approval 
to  set  and  enforce  a  more  stringent  EDB 
worker  exposure  standard. 
Confusion  surrounds  EDB's  air  standards 
Although  USDA.  EPA.  and  OSHA.  have 
attempted  to  coordinate  their  EDB  regula- 
tory activities,  problems  still  exist.  Conflict- 
ing reports  on  the  safe  exposure  level  have 
caused  confusion  and  concern  on  the  part  of 
workers. 

Conflicting  safe  exposure  levels 
Along  with  the  renewed  outbreak  of  the 
Medfly  in  California  in  the  summer  of  1981. 
the     regulatory     controversy     surrounding 
EDB's    safety    surfaced.    Produce    workers 
became  aware  of  the  conflicting  reports  on 
safe  EDB  air  exposure  levels: 
OSHAs  standard  is  20  ppm. 
In   1977.  NIOSH  had  recommended  that 
the  standard  should  be  0.13  ppm. 

EPAs  December  1980  preliminary  RPAR 
determination  called  for  a  standard  of  0.40 
ppm. 

In  August  1981.  Cal/OSHA's  Standards 
Board  originally  recommended  a  standard 
of  0.015  ppm.  (Later.  Cal/OSHA  set  the 
standard  at  0.13  ppm.) 

Workers  and  employers  were  confused 
and  concerned  as  to  what  was  an  appropri- 
ate and  safe  level  of  exposure.  Consequent- 
ly, longshoremen  refused  to  load  EDB-fumi- 
gated  fruit  destined  for  Jappn.  When  Japa- 
nese workers  heard  about  the  problem,  they 
also  refused  to  handle  EDB-treated  produce. 
The  problem  was  compounded  by  the  Japa- 
nese Government's  requirement  that  all 
citrus  from  California  (not  just  fruit  from 
specified  regulated  area£  within  the  State) 
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for  export  to  Japan  must  be  treated  with 
EDB. 

California  workers'  concerns  were  alleviat- 
ed when  Cal/OSHA  established  its  own 
EDB  standard  of  0.13  ppm.  But  this  stand- 
ard is  applicable  only  within  California.  In 
other  States,  the  controversy  remains  as  to 
the  appropriate,  safe  EDB  exposure  level, 
interagency  task  force 

To  review  EDB-related  problems,  an  EDB 
interagency  task  force  comprised  of  USDA. 
EPA.  and  OSHA  officials  was  formed  at  the 
direction  of  the  President's  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy  in  the  fall  of 
1981.  The  task  force  did  not  arrive  at  any 
conclusions  or  recommended  course  of 
action  regarding  EDB  issues.  Although  no 
official  statement  from  the  task  force  has 
been  released,  our  discussions  with  agency 
officials  disclosed  that  all  three  agencies 
agree  that 

EDB  is  potentially  a  very  hazardous  sub- 
stance and  should  be  handled  properly  and 
with  extreme  care; 

EDB  is  still  needed  as  a  pest  fumigant  on 
a  number  of  agricultural  products;  and 

More  data  is  needed  on  (1)  levels  of  EDB 
retained  in  fumigated  citrus  as  well  as  its 
packaging  material  and  (2)  employee  expo- 
sure levels  following  fumigation. 

In  regard  to  the  latter,  in  November  1981. 
the  three  agencies  jointly  contracted  with  a 
consulting  firm  to  develop  such  data.  Al- 
though this  data  will  be  helpful,  officials 
from  the  three  agencies  declined  to  specu- 
late whether  this  study  alone  would  resolve 
EDB's  regulatory  problems. 

Even  with  the  interagency  task  force  and 
the  joint  contract,  problems  still  persist.  For 
example.  USDA  and  EPA  were  not  consult- 
ed before  OSHA  issued  its  recommended 
procedures  to  reduce  worker  exposure  to 
EDB.  Consequently.  USDA.  EPA,  and  now 
OSHA  have  published  different  (although 
similar  in  content)  sets  of  recommended  or 
proposed  measures  for  adequate  protection 
of  applicators  and  workers  exposed  to  EDB. 
Furthermore.  EPA  and  OSHA  officials  told 
us  that  although  they  are  "talking"  to  each 
other,  they  have  not  formally  agreed  to  de- 
velop one  EDB  air  exposure  standard. 
EDB  issues  needing  resolution 

Although  the  involved  Federal  agencies 
have  taken  steps  to  remedy  EDB-related 
problems,  several  issues  remain  unresolved. 
Since  1975.  scientific  studies  have  indicated 
that  EDB  has  the  potential  to  cause  serious 
health  effects,  yet  to  date  ( 1 )  an  acceptable 
alternative  has  not  been  approved  or  imple- 
mented and  (2)  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
have  not  reached  a  final  decision  on  appro- 
priate EDB  standards. 
The  following  EDB  issues  are  imresolved: 

1.  Does  EPA's  tentative  deadline  of  ban- 
ning EDB's  use  as  a  citrus  fumigant  by  mid- 
1985  coincide  with  FDA,  APHIS,  ARS,  and 
private  industry  estimates  of  when  an  alter- 
native will  be  approved  and  implemented? 

2.  Regarding  irradiation  of  citrus,  what  is 
needed  to  approve  it  as  a  quarantine  treat- 
ment method?  How  are  these  needs  to  be 
satisfied?  Which  agency  is  responsible  for 
each  need? 

3.  Would  better  coordination  between 
USDA  and  FDA  on  irradiation  issues  (1) 
avoid  conflicting  requirements  or  standards 
and  (2)  minimize  duplication  of  effort  by 
the  two  agencies?  (Irradiation  is  an  identi- 
fied potential  alternative  to  EDB  in  fumi- 
gating citrus,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  approved 
for  use  by  the  responsible  regulatory  agen- 
cies, FDA  and  USDA.  Both  agencies  are  con- 
cerned with  irradiation's  (1)  effectiveness  at 


prever.ting  the  spread  of  the  pest  and  (2)  ef- 
fective on  the  marketability  of  the  produce.) 

4.  Should  APHIS'  quarantine  treatment 
criterion  and  its  rationale  be  established  in 
writing  and  clearly  communicated  to  ARS? 
Should  APHIS  respond  to  ARS'  concerns 
about  the  appropriateness  of  the  criterion? 
Who  should  resolve  any  disputes? 

5.  Regarding  EDB's  air  exposure  standard, 
should  there  be  one  Federal  air  exposure 
standard  for  workers?  If  more  than  one 
standard,  why?  To  which  group  or  classifica- 
tion of  workers  would  each  standard  apply? 
If  one  standard,  why  are  two  agencies  pres- 
ently developing  or  revising  their  o'vn  EDB 
worker  exposure  standards?  Would  better 
coordination  between  EPA  and  OSHA  (1) 
minimize  duplication  of  effort  and  (2)  avoid 
conflicting  standards  or  protective  meas- 
ures? 

6.  Since  the  technology  is  available  to 
detect  the  EDB  per  se  residue  in  or  on  agri- 
cultural products,  would  an  EDB  per  se  resi- 
due standard  be  more  appropriate  (than  the 
present  inorganic  bromide  standard),  par- 
ticularly if  EDB's  use  is  allowed  during  a 
phaseout  period?  (EPA's  1930  report  on 
EDB  indicated  that  the  dietary  risk  to  the 
U.S.  population  would  be  unacceptable  at 
present  tolerance  levels  after  mid-1983.) 

Ethylene  Dibromide 

(By  Michael  M.  Simpson,  Analyst  in  Life 

Sciences,  Science  Policy  Research  Division) 

INTRODUCTION 

Ethylene  dibromide  (EDB)  is  an  organic, 
i.e..  carbon-containing,  chemical  also  known 
as  1.2  dibromoethane,  ethylene  bromide, 
and  symdibromoethane.  It*  has  been  used  in 
several  ways:  as  a  fumigant  for  ground  pest 
control,  for  stored  grain  and  grain  milling 
machinery,  for  citrus  and  other  tropical 
fruits;  as  an  additive  to  leaded  gasoline  (to 
clean  lead  deposits  out  of  gasoline  engines); 
as  a  constituent  of  fire  extinguishing  chemi- 
cals, gauge  fluids,  and  waterproofing  prep- 
arations; and  as  a  solvent  for  celluloid,  fats, 
oils  and  waxes.  About  200  million  pounds  of 
EDB  were  produced  in  this  country  in  1980, 
with  about  143  million  pouncis  used  domesti- 
cally. An  estimated  110  million  pounds  «>f 
EDB  went  into  leaded  gasoline  in  1980;  this 
was  about  77  percent  of  domestic  use.  About 
15  million  pounds  of  EDB  were  used  as  a 
pesticide  in  1980  (about  10  percent  of  do- 
mestic use).  While  use  of  the  chemical  in 
leaded  gasoline  is  a  major  source  of  EDB 
emissions  (with  EDB  evaporating  during 
fuel  pumping  and  from  fuel  tanks  and  car- 
buretors), recent  concerns  have  focused  on 
EDB  as  a  pesticide. 

Previously,  nematodes  and  other  soil  pests 
were  controlled  by  fumigation  with  EDB  of 
the  soil  prior  to  planting  several  types  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  boil  fumigation  with 
EDB  occurred  primarily  in  California, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Southern  States;  the 
groundwater  in  California,  Hawaii,  Florida, 
and  Georgia  have  been  found  to  contain 
EDB  residues.  Consequently,  permission  to 
use  EDB  as  a  soil  fumigant  was  suspended 
by  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  in  September  1983. 

The  EPA  also  ordered  the  termination  of 
use  of  EDB  as  a  spot  fumigant  of  grain  and 
milling  machinery,  but  the  order  was  ap- 
pealed and  EDB  can  still  be  used  during  the 
appeal  process.  EDB  has  been  found  in 
grain  and  grain  products,  e.g.,  breads  and 
cake  mixes,  at  concentrations  up  to  several 
thousand  parts  per  billion  (ppb)  in  raw 
grain  products,  and  up  to  several  hundred 
ppb  in  baked  goods.  EPA  has  known  of  the 
presence  of  EDB  in  grains  and  baked  goods 


for  some  years.  An  EPA  document  of  1930 
cites  studies  from  1978  reporting  that  EDB 
does  not  completely  dissipate  from  grains 
and  baked  goods.  The  State  of  Florida  has 
ordered  a  halt  to  the  sale  of  various  grain 
products,  including  cake  mixes,  grits,  and 
floor,  found  to  contain  at  least  1  ppb  of 
EDB.  Massachusetts.  Maine.  Texas,  and 
California  are  four  of  at  least  20  States  now 
testing  for  EDB  residues. 

Besides  soil  fumigation  and  fumigation  of 
grain,  EDB  has  been  used  to  fumigate  citrus 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  fruit  flies.  Treated 
fruits  have  been  found  to  contain  up  to  5000 
ppb  of  EDB. 

To  date,  the  EPA  has  not  established  tol- 
erance or  regulations  of  EDB  in  agriculture, 
except  for  soybeans  (1  ppb).  although  such 
action  is  expected  by  mid-February  1984. 
The  EPA  has  published  "health  advisories" 
regarding  EDB  in  drinking  water.  EPA  esti- 
mates that  lifetime  exposure  to  EDB  in 
drinking  water  at  the  following  concentra- 
tions would  produce  the  corresponding 
excess  cancer  risks: 

0.02  ppb  (0.02  microferam/liter).  3  >:  10-  ». 

0.1  ppb  (0.1  microgram/liter),  1.5  x  10-  *. 

1  ppb  (1  microgam/liter),  1.5  x  10-  ". 

Several  other  environmental  chemicals 
have  been  regulated  around  the  point  where 
their  excess  cancer  risk  is  1  x  10"'  (i.e..  one 
in  a  million),  or  1  x  10'*  all  the  risks  indi- 
cated above  exceed  those  values. 

The  announcement  of  the  presence  of 
EDB  in  groundwater,  citrus,  and  grains  and 
baked  goods  has  prompted  much  concern. 

health  EFFECrrS  OF  EDB 

i4cute  effects 

EDB  in  extended  contact  with  the  skin 
may  cause  reddening,  blistering,  and  sores; 
these  reactions  sometimes  may  not  be  visi- 
ble for  1-2  days.  The  skin  may  become  sensi- 
tized to  EDB.  i.e.,  smaller  amounts  of  the 
chemical  would  lead  to  reactions  with 
future  exposures.  EDB  vapor  is  a  severe  irri- 
tant to  the  eyes  and  mucous  membranes  of 
the  respiratory  tract.  Inhalation  of  the 
vapor  may  result  in  severe  acute  respiratory 
injury,  reduction  in  the  functioning  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  severe  vomit- 
ing. Persistence  of  symptoms  is  dependent 
upon  the  magnitude  and  duration  of  expo- 
sure, general  health  of  the  individual,  and 
promptness  and  extent  of  medical  interven- 
tion. When  death  occurs,  it  appears  to  be 
due  to  respiratory  or  circulatory  failure, 
complicated  by  fluid  in  the  lungs,  with  pos- 
sible liver  and  kidney  damage.  A  150  poimd 
person  ingesting  between  1  teaspoon  and  1 
ounce  of  EDB  would  probably  die. 
Long-term  effects 

The  International  Agency  for  Research  on 
Cancer  (lARC)  has  positively  determined 
that  EDB  causes  cancer  in  animals. 

On  Dec.  14.  1977  the  EPA  issued  a  rebut- 
table presumption  against  registration 
(RPAR)  for  EDB  for  pesticide  uses  on  the 
basis  of  the  chemical's  capacity  to  cause 
tumors,  mutate  genes,  and  adversely  affect 
reproduction.  Adverse  reproductive  effects 
in  mice  have  been  observed  at  doses  as  small 
as  20  parts  per  million  (ppm)  in  air.  Tumori- 
genesis  has  been  observed  in  rats  breathing 
10  ppm  EDB  in  air.  Other  rats  developed 
tumors  after  eating  feed  mixed  with  2  grams 
of  EDB  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  (2  g/ 
kg). 

HEALTH  EFFECTS  OF  ALTERNATIVES  TO  EDB 

It  is  because  of  EDB's  possible  health  ef- 
fects that  interest  has  been  expressed  in 
finding  alternatives  to  the  chemical.  Several 
chemicals  have  been  approved  by  the  EPA 
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as  alternatives  to  EDB  for  various  uses: 
cart>on  disulfide:  carbon  tetrachloride:  eth- 
ylene dichloride:  and  methyl  bromide.  All 
are  designed  to  kill  pests:  as  such,  none  is 
"safe"  in  an  absolute  sense. 
Acute  effects 
Carbon  Disulfide 

Exposure  to  carbon  disulfide  can  result  in 
irritated  eyes,  stomach,  mucous  membranes 
and  respiratory  tract:  blistered,  burned,  or 
sensitized  skin:  altered  hormonal  balances: 
and  psychological  and  behavioral  disorders 
including  uncontrollable  anger,  suicidal  ten- 
dencies, and  extreme  irritability.  The  proba- 
ble lethal  oral  dose  for  a  150  pound  person 
is  between  1  ounce  and  1  pint. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride 

Carbon  tetrachloride  removes  oils  from 
the  skin  and  can  cause  skin  to  become  dry 
and  cracked.  It  can  irritate  the  eyes.  The 
functioning  of  the  central  nervous  system 
can  be  reduced  following  exposure  to  carbon 
tetrachloride.  Nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhea, 
liver  and  kidney  damage,  jaundice,  blood  in 
urine,  and  coma  can  also  result  from  expo- 
sure to  the  chemical.  The  EPA  issued  an 
RPAR  for  carbon  tetrachloride  on  Oct  15, 
1980  on  the  basis  of  the  chemical's  capacity 
to  damage  the  liver  and  kidney  (hepatotoxi- 
city  and  nephrotoxicity).  A  150  pound 
person  ingesting  between  1  teaspoon  and  1 
ounce  of  the  chemical  will  probably  die. 
Ethylene  Dichlonde 

Like  the  previously  mentioned  alterna- 
tives, exposure  to  ethylene  dichloride  can 
result  m  dry  and  cracked  skin.  Liquid  or 
vapor  forms  of  tho  Phemical  can  damage  the 
eyes.  Nausea,  vomiting,  confusion,  dizziness, 
fluid  in  the  lungs,  and  respiratory  and  circu- 
latory failure  can  occur  following  exposure 
to  the  chemical.  The  probable  lethal  oral 
dose  I  or  a  150  pound  person  is  lietween  one 
ounce  and  one  pint. 

Methyl  Bromide 

Exposure  to  methyl  bromide  can  result  in 
irritated  eyes.  skin,  and  mucous  membranes. 
Fluids  can  accumulate  in  the  lungs.  Malaise, 
visual  disturbances,  headaches,  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  tremor  can  occur  following 
exposure.  The  probable  lethal  oral  dose  for 
a  150  pound  person  is  between  one  teaspoon 
and  one  ounce. 

Long- term  effects 
Carbon  Disulfide 

Atherosclerosis  and  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease are  two  possible-  long-term  effects  of 
exposure  to  carbon  di.sulfide.  The  peripher- 


al nerves  can  also  degenerate  in  time.  Ad- 
verse effects  on  reproduction  have  been  ob- 
served in  rats  breathing  50  milligrams  of 
carbon  disulfide  per  cubic  meter  of  air  (50 
mg/m'  air).  There  are  no  reports  of  data 
pertaining  to  the  capacity  of  this  chemical 
to  cause  tumors. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride 

Adverse  effects  on  reproduction  have  been 
observed  in  rats  breathing  250  ppm  carbon 
tetrachloride  in  air,  or  ingesting  2  g/kg  of 
the  chemical.  Tumors  have  developed  in 
hamsters  after  eating  3  g/kg  carbon  tetra- 
chloride in  feed.  Rats  developed  tumors 
when  carbon  tetrachloride  was  administered 
under  their  skins  at  31  g/kg.  The  EPA 
issued  an  RPAR  for  carbon  tetrachloride  on 
Oct.  15,  1980  on  the  basis  of  the  chemical's 
capacity  to  cause  tumors. 

Ethylene  Dichloride 

There  are  no  reports  of  data  pertaining  to 
the  capacity  of  this  chemical  to  cause  ad- 
verse reproductive  effects.  Tumors  devel- 
oped in  rats  and  mice  breathing  5  ppm  eth- 
ylene dichloride  in  air.  Other  rats  ate  5  g/kg 
ethylene  dichloride  in  their  feed  and  devel- 
oped tumors,  as  did  mice  at  3.5  g/kg.  Gas- 
trointestinal problems.  neurological 
changes,  liver  and  kidney  damage,  and 
death  are  the  principal  long-term  health  ef- 
fects in  humans  exposed  to  the  chemical. 
An  equal  dose  of  ethylene  dichloride  will 
usually  cause  less  severe  damage  to  the  liver 
and  kidneys  than  carbon  tetrachloride. 
Methyl  Bromide 

There  are  no  data  reported  pertaining  to 
the  capacity  of  this  chemical  to  cause  ad- 
verse reproductive  effects  or  tumors.  Leth- 
argy, mental  roii fusion,  and  disturbances  in 
speech,  visual,  and  sensory  functions  are  the 
most  common  long-term  complaints  associ- 
ated with  exposure  to  methyl  bromide. 

According  to  the  EPA.  not  only  have  these 
chemicals  been  approved  as  substitutes  for 
EDB  for  many  u.'ies.  they  are  also  less  costly 
to  purchase.  Agriculture  firms  and  workers 
may  prefer  EDB  partially  because  it  is 
easier  to  apply  and  work  with  (e.g..  proper 
u.se  of  some  chemical  alternatives  to  EDB 
requires  that  the  building  containing  grain 
milling  machinery  be  sealed:  further,  the 
sticky  nature  of  some  of  the  alternatives 
makes  them  more  difficult  to  work  with), 
and  partially  because  of  familiarity  with 
working  with  EDB. 

Two  physical  alternatives  to  some  uses  of 
EDB  been  proposed  and  used  on  limited 
bases:  irradiation,  and  long-term  cold  stor- 


age. The  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion presently  does  not  allow  irradiated 
foods  in  commerce.  Irradiating  foods  may 
produce  chemicals  in  the  foods  which  may 
have  adverse  health  effects  (for  details, 
please  see  CRS  white  paper  "Preservation 
of  Food  by  Irradiation  "  by  Donna  Porter, 
June  21,  1983).  Long-term  cold  storage  has 
been  used  as  an  alternative  to  EDB  for  a 
shipment  of  citrus  to  Japan,  There  are  cur- 
rent questions  about  the  cost  and  availabil- 
ity of  both  irradiation  and  cold  storage  fa- 
cilities as  alternatives  to  EDB  for  fruit  if 
used  on  a  national  scale. 

STANDARDS 

Table  1  summarizes  the  Federal  standards 
pertaining  to  EDB  and  the  chemical  alter- 
natives previously  described.  The  Federal 
occupational  exposure  standards  for  ethyl- 
ene dichloride  were  established  to  prevent 
toxic  effects  other  than  cancer,  and  thus 
may  not  provide  adequate  protection  from 
potential  carcinogenicity. 

POINTS  FOR  FURTHER  CONSIDERATION 

(1)  Should  the  Federal  Government  allow 
the  blending  of  grains  containing  high 
levels  of  EDB  with  grains  containing  low 
levels  to  produce  grains  containing  accepta- 
ble levels  of  EDB? 

(2)  Should  there  be  a  separate  standard 
for  EDB:  in  raw  grains:  in  baked  goods:  in 
products  designed  for  cooking  by  the  con- 
sumer, e.g.,  cookie  mixes:  in  citrus  and  other 
fruits  and  vegetables;  in  groundwater? 

(3)  Should  labels  be  required  warning  of 
possible  hazards  in  eating  unbaked  cookie 
dough? 

(4)  Should  there  be  Federal  monitoring 
for  EDB  residues  in  foods  and  water? 

(5)  Should  there  be  Federal  requirements 
for  the  amount  of  time  and  degree  of  venti- 
lation of  stored  grains  (to  allow  for  the  dis- 
sipation of  EDB)?  - 

(6)  Would  a  ban  of  EDB  force  the  timely 
and  economically  acceptable  development  of 
alternative  chemicals  with  all  of  EDB's 
qualities  and  none  of  its  faults? 

(7)  How  feasible  are  long-term  cold  stor- 
age and/or  irradiation  as  substitutes  for 
EDB? 

(8)  What  should  the  Federal  role  be  in  the 
reclamation  of  groundwater  resources  con- 
taminated with  EDB? 

(9)  What  should  the  Federal  government 
do  about  human  exposures  to  EDB  via 
leaded  gasoline? 

Congress  may  wish  to  consider  some  or  all 
of  these  questions. 
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REVIVING  THE  NUCLEAR  ARMS 
TALKS 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tion that  attended  the  Twenty-third 
U.S.  Congress-European  Parliament 
Exchange  meeting  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Parliament  of  Europe  in 
Strasbourg,  France,  on  January  20  and 
21,  I  was  requested  to  present  a  paper 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  nuclear 
missile  deployment  in  Europe  and  the 
now  suspended  negotiations  dealing 
with  such  missiles. 

Since  then,  I  have  had  numerous  re- 
quests for  copies  of  the  paper  I  pre- 
sented. Since  it  deals  with  a  subject  of 
great  and  timely  importance,  I  offer  it 
for  printing  in  the  Record  today. 

In  the  paper,  I  recommended  that 
the  United  States  promptly  offer  to 
delay  further  deployment  of  the  Per- 
shing II  and  U.S.  cruise  missiles  in 
Europe,  if  the  Soviet  Union  will 
impose  a  similar  moratorium  and 
agree  to  resume  negotiations  over 
United  States  and  Soviet  missiles. 

In  my  speech,  I  also  supported  a 
number  of  other  steps  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war.  These  included: 

First,  combining  the  INF  and 
START  negotiations  into  a  single  ne- 
gotiation; 

Second,  a  commitment  by  NATO 
countries  to  forgo  the  first  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  Europe,  moving  in- 
stead to  a  policy  of  deterring  any 
Soviet  nonnuclear  aggression  there 
solely  by  the  use  of  NATO's  nonnucle- 
ar forces; 

Third,  negotiating  for  a  nuclear-free 
zone  on  both  sides  of  the  border  in 
Europe; 

Fourth,  reducing  NATO's  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  to  3,000 
from  the  current  6,000,  and 

Fifth,  freezing  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons modernization  programs. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  the  bellicose 
posturing  of  President  Reagan  and 
other  top  administration  officials  over 
the  last  3  years  has  been  counterpro- 
ductive toward  meaningful  arms  con- 
trol efforts  and  has  undermined  the 
confidence  of  America's  allies. 


I  added  that  such  negative  results 
are  compounded  when  coupled  with 
policies  and  programs  aimed  at  getting 
the  jump  on  the  other  side.  Calling 
them  illusory  and  destabilizing,  cited 
as  among  such  programs  the  Soviet 
SS-20  missile,  the  U.S.  MX  missile,  the 
U.S.  antisatellite  program,  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  proposed  "star  wars" 
antimissile  program. 

The  speech  concluded  with  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Almost  as  disturbing  as  the  immense  num- 
bers and  appalling  destructive  power  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  stockpiles  is  the  feeling  of 
drift  and  loss  of  control  that  is  brought 
about  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  con- 
structive, imaginative  leadership  for  arms 
control  at  the  highest  governmental  levels 
in  either  of  the  two  superpowers.  It  is  this, 
after  all,  that  has,  I  believe,  sparked  the  nu- 
clear freeze  movement  in  the  United  States 
(supported  by  85  percent  of  the  population 
according  to  the  latest  public  opinion  polls) 
and  the  strong  anti-nuclear  movement  in 
various  countries  of  the  European  Commu- 
nity. At  the  same  time,  there  is  strong  ma- 
jority support,  both  in  the  U.S.  and  Western 
Europe,  for  NATO  and  for  maintaining  an 
effective  defense  against  possible  Soviet  ag- 
gression. 

These  two  sets  of  facts,  side  by  side,  con- 
stitute a  powerful  vote  of  no  confidence 
against  the  continuing  nuclear  arms  build- 
up. They  also  provide  a  mandate  for  politi- 
cians to  take  a  new  direction,  away  from 
policies  that  entail  the  threat  of  total  de- 
struction and  toward  policies  that  empha- 
size stability  and  nuclear  arms  control  and 
reduction. 

The  full  text  of  my  paper  follows: 
A  Democratic  Perspective  on  the  Interme- 
diate Range  Nuclear  Weapons  Negotia- 
tions 

(By  Congressman  John  P.  Seiberling) 
When  asked  to  present  a  Democratic  Per- 
spective on  Intermediate  Range  Nuclear 
Weapons  Negotiations,  my  first  reaction  was 
to  recall  the  famous  remark  of  the  Ameri- 
can humorist.  Will  Rogers,  who  said,  "I  do 
not  belong  to  any  organized  political  party: 
I  am  a  Democrat." 

Certainly,  at  this  point  the  Democratic 
party  has  no  stated  positions  on  this  subject 
that  I  am  aware  of,  beyond  support  for  our 
country's  long-standing  commitment  to  sup- 
port NATO.  However,  I  think  I  can  say  that 
the  views  I  am  about  to  express  are  shared 
by  a  substantial  number  of  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  and.  to  a  large  degree,  by  the  lead- 
ing Democratic  presidential  candidates. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  every 
U.S.  president,  the  Congress,  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  have  been  strongly  committed  to 


the  defense  of  Western  Europe,  including 
deterrence  of  a  nuclear  attack  on  Western 
Europe.  The  American  commitment  is  given 
substance  by  the  presence  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  American  military  personnel 
stationed  in  Europe,  by  the  NATO  alliance, 
and  by  America's  economic,  ethnic,  cultural 
and  historic  ties  with  Europe,  I  see  no  likeli- 
hood that  that  commitment  will  falter,  so 
long  as  it  is  desired  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. 

I  assume  that  each  of  you  are  generally 
familiar  with  the  evolution  of  NATO  de- 
fense policy,  including  the  decision  in  1979 
to  proceed  with  the  eventual  deployment  of 
108  U.S.  Pershing  II  and  464  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  (GLCM's)  in 
Europe.  The  highlights  are  laid  out  quite 
well  in  an  article  by  former  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara.  entitled, 
"The  Military  Role  of  Nuclear  Weapons: 
Perceptions  and  Misperceptions."  published 
in  the  Pall.  1983  issue  of  Poreign  Affairs.  I 
have  brought  with  me  a  few  extra  copies  of 
that  excellent  article  for  any  of  you  who 
wish  to  read  it. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  NATO's 
1979  decision  was  not  just  a  decision  for  de- 
ploying intermediate-range  nuclear  missiles 
(INP).  An  equally  important  part  of  the 
'two  track"  decision  was  the  second  track, 
namely  to  seek  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reduce  or  eliminate  intermediate- 
range  missiles  on  both  sides. 

I  also  assume  that  each  of  you  are  gener- 
ally familiar  with  the  history  of  INP  negoti- 
ations between  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  repre- 
sentatives in  Geneva,  which  went  on  inter- 
mittently from  November.  1981  until  they 
were  broken  off  by  the  Soviets  in  November, 
1983.  An  exceptionally  informative  account 
of  the  unhappy  course  of  those  negotiations 
appeared  in  the  December  5.  1983  issue  of 
Time  magazine,  in  an  article  by  Strobe  Tal- 
bott.  The  article  reveals  some  of  the  bitter 
divisions  within  the  Reagan  Administration 
over  these  negotiations.  I  have  a  few  extra 
copies  of  that  article  also,  if  anyone  would 
like  to  have  it. 

We  in  the  congressional  delegation  are,  of 
course,  very  interested  in  hearing  the  views 
of  the  European  delegation  as  to  the  politi- 
cal impact  in  Europe  of  the  suspension  of 
the  INP  talks.  Viewed  from  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  political  situation  here  seems 
increasingly  precarious,  especially  in  Ger- 
many. We  are  getting  the  impression  that  a 
continuation  of  present  trends  could  well 
lead  before  too  long  to  the  end  of  NATO  as 
a  viable  military  alliance. 

In  the  U.S.  there  is  a  widespread  feeling 
that  the  Reagan  Administration  has  not 
been  sufficiently  flexible  or  serious  in  the 
Geneva  negotiations,  its  primary  objective 
being  deployment  of  Pershing  lis  and 
GLCMs.  Whether  this  impression  is  the 
result  of  a  conscious  choice  or  merely  the 
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net  effect  o'  disarray  within  the  Adminis- 
tration is  not  altogether  clear.  There  is  also 
the  feeling  that,  contrary  to  its  oft-ex- 
pressed view  that  actual  deployment  of  the 
Pershing  II  would  produce  Soviet  conces- 
sions, the  Reagan  Administration  may  have 
already  fumbled  its  best  opportunity, 
namely  the  •walk-in-the-woods"  proposal,  to 
negotiate  reductions  in  Soviet  missiles.' 
Amidst  the  official  proclamations  that  the 
start  of  the  new  missile  deployment  was  a 
great  diplomatic  victory  for  NATO,  some 
high  officials  within  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration are  reported  to  believe  that  the  Ad- 
ministration seriously  miscalculated  as  to 
the  Soviet  response.' 

In  any  case.  NATO  and  the  U.S.  are  now 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  reviewing 
their  posture  and  probably  developing  a 
new  negotiating  position.  In  my  opinion,  the 
first  essential  step  in  this  process  must  be  a 
reevaluation  of  the  basic  strategy  on  which 
NATO's  defenses  are  based. 

In  1967.  NATO  adopted  the  strategy  of 
•■flexible  response."  whereby  it  proposed  to 
deter  any  Soviet  aggression  by  maintaining 
forces  adequate  to  counter  an  attack  at 
whatever  level  the  Soviets  chose  to  fight. 
This  strategy  includes  "first  use"  of  nuclear 
weapons,  if  necessary,  including  the  threat 
of  escalation  all  the  way  to  strategic  nuclear 
weapons.  However,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
achieved  rough  parity  with  U.S.  strategic 
nuclear  forces,  the  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons element  of  the  flexible  response  strate- 
gy lost  its  credibility.' 

Official  NATO  doctrine,  however,  retains 
the  first  use  option.  The  rationale  for  this  is 
described  by  McNamara  as  follows: 

.  .  those  who  assert  that  the  nuclear 
first  use  threat  serves  to  strengthen  NATO's 
conventional  deterrent  believe  that,  regard- 
less of  objective  assessments  of  the  irration- 
ality of  any  such  action.  Soviet  decision- 
makers must  pay  attention  to  the  realities 
of  the  battlefield  and  the  dangers  of  the  es- 
calatory  process.  And.  in  so  doing,  they 
maintain,  the  Soviets  will  perceive  a  consid- 
erable risk  that  conventional  conflict  will 
lead  to  the  use  of  battlefield  [nuclear] 
weapons,  which  will  lead  in  turn  to  theai.^r- 
wide  nuclear  conflict,  which  will  inevitably 
spread  to  the  homelands  of  the  superpow- 
ers." * 

This  theory  of  deterrence,  it  was  thought, 
would  avoid  the  ■decoupling"  of  the  U.S. 
strategic  nuclear  deterrent  from  the  defense 
of  Europe.  However,  this  rationale  has  also, 
it  seems  to  me.  been  effectively  demolished 
for  the  reasons  explained  by  McNamara  as 
follows: 

.  .  it  was  a  desire  to  strengthen  the  per- 
ception of  such  a  likely  escalation  that  led 
NATO  to  its  December  1979  decision  to 
deploy  the  new  intermediate-range  Pershing 
II  and  the  nuclear-armed  cruise  missiles  in 
Europe.  The  key  element  in  that  decision 
was  that  the  new  missiles  would  be  capable 
of  striking  Soviet  territory,  thus  presumably 
precipitating  a  Soviet  attack  on  U.S.  terri- 
tory and  a  U.S.  retaliation  against  the  whole 
of  the  Soviet  homeland.  The  new  weapons 
thus  couple'  U.S.  strategic  forces  with  the 
forces  deployed  in  Europe,  easing  concerns 
that  the  Soviets  might  perceive  a  firebreak 
in  the  escalatory  process.  So  long  as  the  es- 
calation is  perceived  to  be  likely  to  proceed 
smoothly,  the  logic  continues,  then  the 
Warsaw  Pact  will  be  deterred  from  taking 
the  first  step— the  conventional  aggression— 
which  might  start  the  process. 

"But  for  the  same  reason  that  led  Henry 
Kissinger  to  recognize  that  a  U.S.  President 
is  unlikely  to  initiate  the  use  of  U.S.based 


strategic  nuclear  weapons  against  the 
U.S.S.R.,  so  a  President  would  be  unlikely  to 
launch  missiles  from  European  soil  against 
Soviet  territory. 

'And,  as  I  have  indicated,  more  and  more 
Western  political  and  military  leaders  are 
coming  to  recognize,  and  publicly  avowing, 
that  even  the  use  of  battlefield  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe  would  bring  greater  de- 
struction to  NATO  than  any  conceivable 
contribution  they  might  make  to  NATO's 
defense. 

•There  is  less  and  less  likelihjod.  there- 
fore, that  NATO  would  authori7.e  the  use  of 
any  nuclear  weapons,  except  in  response  to 
a  Soviet  nuclear  attack.  As  this  diminishing 
prospect  becomes  more  and  more  widely 
perceived— and  it  will— whatever  deterrent 
value  still  resides  in  NATO's  nuclear  strate- 
gy will  diminish  still  further.  " » 

In  addition  to  its  diminishing  credibility 
as  a  deterrent.  NATO's  first  use  threat  con- 
tributes to  political  tensions  and  divisions  in 
Western  Europe,  reduces  support  for 
NATO's  conventional  forces,  and  may  actu- 
ally invite  preemptive  nuclear  strikes  by  the 
Soviets  in  event  of  a  war  in  Europe.'  The 
Pershing  lis.  especially,  would  tend  to  invite 
such  preemptive  strikes,  since  their  most 
likely  use  would  be  against  Soviet  command 
and  control  facilities  and  other  high-value 
targets,  which  the  Soviets  are  likely  to  seek 
to  protect  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

McNamara's  proposed  remedy  to  this  un- 
satisfactory state  of  affairs  is  for  NATO,  at 
a  summit  meeting  of  its  heads  of  govern- 
ment, to  announce  the  intention  of  the  Alli- 
ance to  move  to  a  policy  of  deterrence  of 
Soviet  conventional  force  aggression  solely 
through  the  use  of  NATO's  non-nuclear 
forces.  This  would  require  a  simultaneous 
commitment  to  make  the  relatively  modest 
additional  expenditures  to  improve  NATO's 
conventional  military  forces.' 

While  NATO's  conventional  forces  are 
being  strengthened,  additional  steps  could 
be  taken  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 
McNamara  suggest  that  these  include: " 

(1)  Halting  tactical  nuclear  weapons  mod- 
ernization programs. 

(2)  Reducing  NATO's  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe  to  3,000  or  less. 

(3)  Negotiating  for  a  nuclear-free  zone  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  in  Europe. 

To  these  I  would  add  a  numl)er  of  other 
steps.  The  most  immediate  problem  i»  how- 
to  revive  the  negotiations  on  INF  weapons 
and  halt  the  deployment  of  additional 
Soviet  weapons  in  Europe.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  this  can  be  done  while  the  U.S.  is  pro- 
ceeding with  the  deployment  of  its  new  mis- 
siles, especially  th?  Pershing  II.  According- 
ly. I  believe  an  offer  should  be  promptly 
made  by  the  U.S.  to  extend  the  current 
pause  in  the  deployment  schedule  for  a  rea- 
sonable time  if  the  Soviets  will  agree  to 
impose  a  comparable  moratorium  on  their 
INP  deployment  and  agree  to  return  to  the 
negotiations. 

In  addition  to  its  obvious  advantages,  such 
a  delay  is  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
future  arms  control,  particularly  as  it  re- 
lates to  ground-launched  cruise  missiles. 
The  problem  of  the  GLCMs  has  been  well 
summarized  by  a  Democratic  Presidential 
candidate.  Senator  John  Glenn,  as  follows: 

■Unlike  air-launched  cruise  missiles— 
which  can  be  verified  and  actually  enhance 
our  abllllty  to  deter  war— ground-launched 
cruise  missiles  could  be  extremely  destabiliz- 
ing. And  once  the  Soviets  upgrade  their  own 
cruise  missile  capability,  our  advantage 
today  could  become  their  advantage  tomor- 
row. 


"A  cruise  missile  race  would  be  a  major 
setback  for  the  cause  of  arms  control— and  I 
believe  we  must  make  one  last-ditch  effort 
to  keep  it  from  occurring.  To  demonstrate 
our  good  faith,  the  United  States  should  Ini- 
tiate a  temporary  moratorium  on  deploy- 
ment of  ground-launched  cruise  missiles— at 
least  until  the  Soviets  have  a  chance  to 
accept  or  reject  a  baU  need  and  equitable 
agreement."' 

However.  reconvenl:ig  the  INF  negotia- 
tions will  accomplish  little  unless  both  sides 
are  preppred  to  advan'^e  realistic  proposals 
in  a  serious  atmosphere.  This  means  that 
negotiations  should  be  carried  on  privately, 
through  the  negotiators,  and  not  through 
the  news  media,  as  has  largely  been  the  case 
up  to  now.  Furthermore,  It  Is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  proposal  can  be  considered  unless 
it  deals  In  some  way  with  the  British  and 
French  Intermediate  range  missiles.'" 

As  an  additional  step  toward  reviving  the 
negotiations,  the  U.S..  In  consultation  with 
NATO,  should  propose  combining  the  INF 
and  START  talks  Into  a  single  negotiation. 
Since  the  two  are  Interdependent  anyway, 
combining  the  two  negotiations  into  one 
should  actually  simplify  the  process  while 
giving  greater  flexibility  for  accommodating 
such  factors  as  the  British  and  French  mis- 
siles." 

If  the  Reagan  Administration  Is  truly  seri- 
ous and  objective  about  arms  control,  none 
of  the  foregoing  steps  should  present  any 
great  internal  difficulty.  The  same  may  be 
said  as  to  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  even  if 
these  steps  are  taken,  they  are  not  likely  to 
succeed  unless  there  are  some  significant 
shlfU  In  attitudes,  tactics  and  even  basic 
policy  on  both  sides.  Here  I'll  confine  my 
suggestions  to  our  side,  it  being  the  only  one 
over  which  we  have  any  control. 

The  ideal  negotiator  is  tough  but  flexible, 
firm  but  polite.  Paul  Nltze  Is  such  a  negotia- 
tor. So  was  Paul  Warnke.  The  Soviets  re- 
spect that  kind  of  approach.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  take  scathing  denunciations  and 
insults  seriously  when  they  come  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  himself  and 
from  other  top  officials.  When  to  these  are 
added  bellicose  and  needlessly  militaristic 
rhetoric,  the  net  effect  can  only  be  counter- 
productive if  our  aim  Is  to  create  receptlve- 
ness  for  our  arms  control  proposals  and  con- 
fidence among  our  allies.  Democratic  Presi- 
dential candidate,  and  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Walter  Mondale,  has  put  the  problem 
succinctly: 

■Today,  by  all  rlghU.  the  young  people  of 
Europe  should  be  marching  against  the 
Soviet  SS-20S  pointed  at  them.  Instead, 
theyre  marching  against  an  Administration 
which  spoke  casually  of  nuclear  warning 
shoU  and  winnable'  nuclear  war."  " 

Such  negative  results  are  compounded 
when  they  are  coupled  with  policies  and 
programs  which  appear  to  be  not  merely  ef- 
forts to  maintain  a  balance  or  to  avoid  sur- 
prise, but  to  get  the  'jump"  on  the  other 
side.  This  Is  what  arms  control  consultant 
Sidney  Drell  calls  'the  fallacy  of  the  last 
move. "  "  MIRV  was  such  a  move  on  the 
U.S.  side.  It  was  followed  by  the  Soviet's 
MIRVed  SS-18.  This,  in  turn,  is  being  coun- 
tered by  the  U.S.  MX  missile  In  a  destabiliz- 
ing, first-strike  basing  mode.  Deployment  of 
excessive  numbers  of  SS-20s  In  Europe  was 
such  a  move  on  the  Soviet  side.  It,  In  turn, 
has  provoked  the  Pershing  II  deployment. 

In  another  such  move,  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration Is  pressing  ahead  to  develop  an 
anti-satellite  (ASAT)  weapon,  despite  a 
Soviet  offer  of  a  treaty  to  ban  such  weap- 
ons. ASAT  weapons  are  opposed  by  a  large 
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segment  of  the  scientific  community  on  the 
basis  that  they  serve  little  or  no  defensive 
purpose,  and  merely  threaten  to  broaden 
the  arms  race  to  Include  space.  Once  testing 
of  the  U.S.  ASAT  Is  completed.  Its  deploy- 
ment will  be  unverlflable.  Worse  yet,  ASAT 
weapons  will  make  vulnerable  the  principal 
means  we  and  the  Soviets  have  of  monitor- 
ing arms  control  agreements  and  guarding 
against  a  nuclear  attack.  Full-scale  deploy- 
ment of  these  weapons  will  push  both  sides 
to  adopt  a  launch-on-waming  posture, 
greatly  increasing  the  risk  of  accidental  nu- 
clear war.'* 

President  Reagan's  proposed  "Star  Wars" 
antl-mlsslle  defense  program  is  another 
"last  move."  In  addition  to  having  a  truly 
astronomical  cost  potential  and  being  both 
Illusory  and  destabilizing,  it  reveals  a  state 
of  mind  that  envisions  an  endless  arms  race, 
rather  than  nuclear  arms  control  and  reduc- 
tion, as  the  pattern  for  the  rest  of  this  cen- 
tury and  far  into  the  next  century.  What 
does  that  say  about  the  seriousness  of  the 
Administration's  commitment  to  arms  con- 
trol? 

Such  policies  and  programs,  coming  on 
top  of  hostile  and  Inflammatory  rhetoric, 
surely  do  not  help  create  the  kind  of  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  winding  down  the  al- 
ready terrifying  scale  of  nuclear  weapons 
competition.  The  situation  is  well-summa- 
rized by  Paul  Warnke: 

■'I  do  not  think  that  anybody  who  has 
studied  the  subject  would  be  In  favor  of 
Cunilaterally]  eliminating  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons. I  would  not  want  to  depend  on  Soviet 
charity  or  philanthropy  to  prevent  them 
from  exploiting  that  advantage. 

"The  question  is.  What  do  we  need  In 
order  to  have  an  effective  deterrent  against 
the  use  or  threatened  use  of  Soviet  nuclear 
weapons?  What  I  would  answer  is.  We  have 
plenty,  and  we  don't  need  any  more.  What 
we  ought  to  do  Is  explore  every  possibility 
for  effective  nuclear  arms  control,  such  as  a 
nuclear  freeze,  arms  reductions,  and  qualita- 
tive control.  What  our  current  policy  looks 
like,  I  am  afraid.  Is  not  an  effort  just  to 
maintain  a  deterrent,  but  an  effort  to  build 
up  a  nuclear  war-flghtlng  and  war-wlnnlng 
capability.  That  Is  the  risk,  and  If  we  follow 
that  course.  I  can  guarantee  the  other  side 
is  going  to  follow  it  too.  As  a  consequence, 
the  nuclear  abyss  comes  closer  and 
closer."" 

Almost  as  disturbing  as  the  immense  num- 
bers and  appalling  destructive  power  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  stockpiles  Is  the  feeling  of 
drift  and  loss  of  control  that  is  brought 
about  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  con- 
structive. Imaginative  leadership  for  arms 
control  at  the  highest  governmental  levels 
In  either  of  the  two  superpowers.  It  is  this, 
after  all,  that  has,  I  believe,  sparked  the  nu- 
clear freeze  movement  In  the  U.S.  (support- 
ed by  85  percent  of  the  population  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  public  opinion  polls)  and 
the  strong  anti-nuclear  movement  In  various 
countries  of  the  European  Community.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  strong  majority  sup- 
port, both  In  the  U.S.  and  western  Europe, 
for  NATO  and  for  maintaining  an  effective 
defense  against  possible  Soviet  aggression. 

These  two  sets  of  facts,  side  by  side,  con- 
stitute a  powerful  vote  of  no  confidence 
against  the  continuing  nuclear  arms  build- 
up. They  also  provide  a  mandate  for  politi- 
cians to  take  a  new  direction,  away  from 
policies  that  entail  the  threat  of  total  de- 
struction and  toward  policies  that  empha- 
size stability  and  nuclear  arms  control  and 
reduction. 

Millions  of  our  citizens  appear  to  have 
grasped  better  than  many  of  their  leaders 


the  simple  fact  that,  in  the  nuclear  age,  nei- 
ther side  can  survive  unless  the  other  sur- 
vives. Being  simple  and  Inescapable,  there  Is 
even  cause  to  believe  that  this  fact  will, 
sooner  or  later,  not  merely  penetrate,  but 
dominate  the  thinking  of  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  this  sadly  divided  world.  And,  as 
Winston  Churchill  once  remarked,  "F^cts, 
are  better  than  dreams." 

Footnotes 

'  The  refusal  to  authorize  the  U.S.  negotiators  to 
pursue  the  Nltze-Kvitsinsky  ■waik-in-the-woods^' 
proposal  was  reportedly  made  by  President  Reagan 
himself.  Whether  the  Soviet  leadership  would  have 
accepted  the  proposal  If  it  had  been  offered  official- 
ly is.  of  course,  a  moot  question. 

'  An  article  by  Walter  Pincus  in  the  Washington 
Post  for  December  18.  1983,  states: 

Faced  with  the  Soviet  walkouts  in  Geneva  and 
Vienna,  a  few  officials  say  they  may  have  underes- 
timated Moscow^s  response  to  the  new  U.S.  missiles, 
particularly  the  Pershings.  which  can  hit  targets 
inside  Russia  within  12  minutes. 

■'One  key  Reagan  administration  official,  who 
along  with  others  said  that  the  first  deployment  of 
U.S.  missiles  in  Europe  would  force  the  Soviets  to 
negotiate  seriously,  now  believes  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  begin  a  major  buildup  of  nuclear  missile 
forces  in  Europe  and  near  the  U.S.  mainland  before 
returning  to  arms  control  negotiations  with  the 
United  States.^^ 

'  Robert  S.  McNamara.  ■The  Military  Role  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons:  Perceptions  and  Mispercepfions.^^ 
Foreign  Affairs,  Fall.  1983.  pp.  59-80.  McNamara 
describes  the  situation  as  follows: 

■'Given  the  tremendous  devastation  which  those 
Soviet  strategic  forces  that  survived  a  U.S.  first 
strike  would  now  l)e  able  to  inflict  on  this  country, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  U.S.  President,  under 
any  circumstances,  initiating  a  strategic  strike 
except  in  retaliation  against  a  Soviet  nuclear  strike. 
(McNamara.  Ibid.  p.  67) 

■.  .  .  As  I  have  indicated,  the  launch  of  strategic 
nuclear    weapons    against    the    Soviet    homeland 
would  lead  almost  certainly  to  a  response  in  kind 
which    would    inflict    unacceptable    damage    on 
Europe  and  the  United  States— it  would  be  an  act 
of  suicide.  The  threat  of  such  an  action,  therefore, 
has  lost  all  credibility  as  a  deterrent  to  Soviet  con- 
ventional aggression.  The  ultimate  sanction  in  the 
flexible  response  strategy  is  thus  no  longer  opera- 
tive. One  cannot  build  a  credible  deterrent  on  an  in- 
credible action.'  (McNamara,  Ibid.  p.  73) 
'  McNamara,  Ibid.  p.  74. 
"  McNamara.  Ibid.  p.  74.  (Emphasis  added.) 
•  McNamara,  Ibid.  pp.  74-76. 
'  McNamara.  Ibid.  pp.  74-78.  The  actual  expendi- 
tures might  eventually  turn  out  to  be  less  than  the 
projected  $20  billion  if  they  help  bring  about  some 
progress  in  the  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduc- 
tion talks. 
»  McNamara.  Ibid.  pp.  74-79. 
»  Remarks  of  Senator  John  Glenn  to  the  National 
P>ress  Club,  Washington.  D.C..  October  12.  1983. 

">  Members  of  this  delegation  can  personally  con- 
firm the  Soviet  position  on  this.  At  our  meeting  on 
January  11,  1983  in  Moscow  with  Yuliy  Kvitsinsky. 
the  top  Soviet  INF  negotiator,  the  following  dia- 
logue took  place,  as  summarized  from  my  personal 
notes  taken  at  the  meeting: 

Kvitsinsky:  "The  Zero  Option  is  unfair.  It  would 
have  been  fair  if  the  U.K.  and  Prance  did  not  have 
any  missiles.  But  since  that  is  not  the  case,  and 
since  the  U.S.  proposal  does  not  deal  with  British 
and  French  missiles,  it  is  meaningless. 

"We  are  prepared  to  have  a  Zero  Option  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  if  there  were  some  offset  by 
reducing  British  and  French  missiles.' 

Rep.  Lantos:  ■No  one  rationally  argues  that  Brit- 
ish and  French  missiles  are  a  threat  to  the  Soviet 
Union. '■ 

Kvitsinsky:  'Isn^t  NATO  a  coordinated  defense 
organization?  The  balance  of  forces  has  always 
taken  into  account  the  total  forces  on  both  sides. 
Mitterand  himself  said  that  that  the  French  INF 
missiles  are  an  addition  to  the  NATO  forces.  It 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  that,  in  any  European 
war,  FYance  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Another  pertinent  dialogue  is  the  following  be- 
tween former  Democratic  Congressman  Jonathan 
Bingham  and  Paul  Wamke.  former  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disaramament  Agency 
(ACDA).  and  chief  SALT  negotiator  in  the  Carter 
Administration: 


Mr.  Bingham:  "Does  it  make  any  sense  for  us  to 
mainUin  that  the  French  and  British  nuclear 
forces  are  to  be  left  out  of  the  calculation  in  dis- 
cussing what  is  a  reasonable  balance  in  the  Europe- 
an theater?" 

Mr.  Wamke:  'I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  So- 
viets will  not  leave  those  forces  out  in  their  own 
consideration  of  what  sort  of  an  agreement  they 
would  be  prepared  to  accept.  We  cannot  negotiate 
for  the  British  and  the  French.  I  think  there  is 
very  little  chance  that  they  w^iU  come  into  these  ne- 
gotiations because  their  forces  are  so  small  that 
any  substantial  cutback  would  eliminate  them  en- 
tirely, but  that  is  a  decision  that  is  theirs  to  make. 
What  we  ought  to  do  is  tell  the  Europeans  that  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  any  agreement  that  is  good 
enough  for  them.  Obviously,  that  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviets  would  have  to  reflect,  on  their 
part,  some  consideration  of  the  French  and  British 
military  forces." 

(As  reported  in  "Defense  Sense:  The  Search  for  a 
Rational  Military  Policy. "■  edited  by  Congressman 
Ron  Dellums.  Ballinger  Publishing  Company.  1983. 
p.  44.) 

' '  This  course  is  strongly  supported  by  Democrat- 
ic Presidential  candidate.  Senator  John  Glenn: 

■I  believe  we  should  urge  the  Soviets  to  bring  the 
START  and  INF  negotiations  together  into  a  single 
forum.  Clearly,  the  security  of  NATO  is  inseparable 
from  the  strategic  security  of  the  United  States— 
and  I  see  no  good  reason  for  keeping  the  talks  sepa- 
rate. Obviously,  "intermediate-range"  Pershing  mis- 
siles that  can  hit  vital  Soviet  targets  are  of  strategic 
importance  to  the  Russians.  And  it  is  equally  clear 
that  Soviet  SS-20  missiles  capable  of  reaching  the 
United  Slates  are  strategic  to  us— even  though  they 
may  be  deployed  in  Asia.  And  in  the  final  analysis, 
it  will  do  little  good  to  reduce  intermediate-range 
missiles  In  one  comer  of  the  globe  If  those  same 
missiles  are  eventually  deployed  in  another  part  of 
the  world.  For  all  these  reasons,  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  bring  strategic  and  Intermediate-range 
force  negotiations  together— in  the  same  room  and 
under  the  same  negotiators. "  (Glenn.  October  12, 
1983.  speech,  supra). 

To  the  same  effect,  see  Sidney  Drell.  "Pacing  the 
Threat  of  Nuclear  Weapons."'  University  of  Wash- 
ington Press.  1983.  pp.  51-53.  Drell,  himself  a  distin- 
guished scientist  and  arms  control  expert,  spells  out 
some  specifics  for  combined  negotiations.  Paul 
Wamke  likewise  has  urged  combining  the  two  nego- 
tiations. 

' '  Walter  Mondale.  Speech  to  the  Coalition  for  a 
E>emt)cratic  Majority.  Washington,  D.C.,  November 
15.  1983. 
"Drell,  supra,  p.  79. 

'« Mr  Kenneth  Adelman.  the  current  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  has  pub- 
licly stated  that  the  U.S.  is  "not  interested"  in  ne- 
gotiating a  ban  on  ASATs.  Fortunately,  however. 
Congress  has  directed  the  administration  not  to 
proceed  with  final  flight  testing  to  the  F-15  ASAT 
until  a  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  banning  such  weapons.  Senator  John 
Glenn's  comments  on  this  weapon  are  significant: 

"And  while  we're  trying  to  get  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  on  ground-launched  cruise  missies,  why 
don't  we  also  try  to  negotiate  a  ban  on  anti -satellite 
weapons?  Right  now.  these  weapons  are  still  in 
their  formative  stages— and  if  we  can  stop  them, 
now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  Although  the  Soviets  have 
already  employed  a  crude  anti-satellite  system  of 
their  own.  they  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  talk 
about  dismantling  it.  And  I  think  we  owe  it  to  hu- 
manity to  find  out  if  they"re  serious."'  (Glenn,  Octo- 
ber 12.  1983  speech,  supra). 
"Cited  in  "Defense  Sense.""  supra  at  p.  46. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr,  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Wright),  for  Febru- 
ary 8  and  9,  on  account  of  illness  in 
the  family. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 
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Mr.  Brown  of  California,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two 
pages  of  the  Record  and  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $4,971.25. 

Mr.  Weiss"  1  minute  speech  to 
appear  in  course  of  debate  on  H.R. 
555. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,697.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BiLiRAKis)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA. 

Mr.   Williams   of  Ohio   in   two   in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  RuDD. 
Mr.  McCandless. 
Mr.  Wylie. 
Mr.  Erlenborn. 
Mr.  Sundquist. 
Mr.  Fields  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  GiLMAN  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  LUNGREN. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lelano)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Harrison  in  three  instances. 


Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  GuARiNi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BoRSKi  in  three  instances. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  Hawkins. 


that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2898.  An  act  to  declare  certain  lands 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Paiule  Indian  Tribe  of  UUh.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1763.  An  act  to  reform  procedures  for 
collateral  review  of  criminal  judgments,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1764.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  to  limit 
the  application  of  the  exclusionary  rule:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS 
SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles. 

S.  379.  An  act  to  cancel  certain  indebted- 
ness in  connection  with  disaster  relief  activi- 
ties: and 

S.  684.  An  act  to  authorize  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram of  water  resources  research,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  25  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  February  9,  1984, 
at  11  a.m. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  individuals  and 
delegations  traveling  under  authoriza- 
tions from  the  Speaker  concerning  the 
foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  uti- 
lized by  them  during  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  quarters  of  calendar 
year  1983  in  connection  with  foreign 
travel  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-384 
are  as  follows: 


REPORT  Of  WPtNDlTURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  MEETING  OF  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY  ECONOMIC  COMMIHEE.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  FEB  15  AND  FEB  17,  1983 
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ftllOn  H  UVIIAS  Mar  31   1983 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  Of FCIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY  STANDING  COMMinEE  MEETING,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  MAR  24  AND  MAR  30,  1983 
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MCX  BDOOKS.  Ha  21  1913 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JUNE  13  AND  JUNE  14, 1983 


Date 

Country 

Per  dwni 

Transponalion 

Otiier  purposes 

Total 

Hunt  of  Mfflibw  Of  €rnp(oy« 

Arrival 

Depanure 

US.  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency          or  U  S 

currency ' 

US  dollar 
foreign  equivaleni 
currency          or  U  S 

currency  ii 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency          or  U  S 

currency ' 

US  data 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency          or  US 

currency' 

6/13 

6/14 

England  . . 

134  00 

40  23 
1  824  76  . 

22  80 

197  03 

Milttarv  transportation 

1,82476 

Badham  R                       «... 

—     1/13 

ZZ 6/13 

6/13 

6/13 

6/14 

6/14 

6/14"' 

6/14 

Eii|M 

Eniiiii:;: 

En(|la«i:: 

..: ™.    ...; 134.00  .. 

40  23 

22.10. 

197.03 

Military  transportatron   „.. 

Hoftwi  F 

1 824  76 

1J2476 

._„.„....  ._..:..„...           134.00  . 

40.23  .. 

.          22.10. 

22.00  . 

197.03 

Militani  transponatiofi                     

Marts  S 

1 124  76 

ituit 

.:....„.   .._,.. 13400  . 

40.23  .. 

197.03 

r 

,„ 13400  ., 

1,124.76 .. 

40.23  .. 

1J24  76 

_          2210 

197.03 

Military  transportation 

.; ._.         13400 

1.82476  . 

40  23  . 

1.82476. 

1,(2476 

Rose  C 

6/13 

6/14 

England 

2280 

197  03 

Military  transportation    _      ^ 

1,824  76 

.......   t/a 

6/14 

f*- 

... 134.00  .. 

40.23  . 

22.80  -- 

197.03 

Military  transportatton    - 

■ 

1 824  76 

•  1J24.76 

6/13 

6/14 

Englanl 

Total 

93800  , 

13,054  93 

182  40 

14,17533 

Whitetiurst  W 

._ 134.00  . 

4023 

2280  .. 

197  03 

1.824  76. 

1,82476 

Total 

134.00  .. 

1,864.99 

22  80 

2.02179 

fif^nd  total 

1619712 

<  Pe'  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  II  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent,  if  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


S  STRAnW.  Jan  19.  1984 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  AnEND  MEETING  OF  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY-SUBCOMMinEE  ON  EAST-WEST  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS, 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  JULY  10, 1983 


Dale 

Country 

Per  diem ' 

transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollai 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency '' 

Foreign 

currency 

US  dollar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign        equivalent 
currency          or  U  S 

currency ' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

orUS 

currerKy ' 

AObruziese.  P „ 

7/3 

7/9 

Japan 

904  00 

■ 

3J33.00  . 

3i3300 

levitas  E 

.     7/1 
7/3 

7/3 
7/10 

GcneM 

I'm 

- ■■■- 

-: --— 

2300 
91800  . 

230.00 

91100 

Commercial  transportation 

4,15600 

, 

4,15600 

2.05200 

7.489  00  ., 

9.54100 

<  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

» II  foreign  currency  is  used,  enier  U  S  dollar  equivalent,  if  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


CLEMENT  J  ZABLOCKI.  July  16.  1983 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  ANNUAL  TOUR  OF  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

SEPT.  1  AND  SEPT.  3, 1983 


Name  of  MemlKr  or  employee 


levitas  E 


Military  transportation 

Commercial  liansportatim .. 
APdrui/ese,  P  

Military  transportation 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Otiier  purposes 


Total 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  US 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


foreign 
currency 


9/1 
9/2 


9/2 
9/3 


Canada. 
Iceland... 


74.00 
124.00 


51070  . 
388.50. 


9/2 


S/2 

9/3 


loM. 


74.00. 
124.00  . 


SiaTO. 


Commercial  transportation ^-^  ■ 


Committee  total 


396  00 


1.798.40 


<  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

' If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equnialent,  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


US  dollai 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


U  S  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  US 

currency' 


7400 
12400 
510.70 
3ISi« 

74M 
124.(0 
SIOTO 


2,194.40 


ELLlOn  UVITAS,  Sept  14,  1983 
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REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  ANNUAL  TOUR  OF  THE  NORTH  ATLANTA  ASSEMBLY,  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATWES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

SEPT  5  AND  SEPT.  9, 1983 
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S  STRAnON.  SepI  14,  19«3. 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  BRITISH  AMERICAN  PARLIAMENTARY  GROUP,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV.  10 

AND  NOV.  14, 1983— Continued 


Dale 


Njne  or  Membei  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Per  diera' 

r„„„.~  US  dollar 

'^""'l'  foreign        equivalent 

currency         or  US. 
currency  * 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  ^ 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency' 


US.  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U.S. 

currency' 


Boyer,  R  K 

Atwaler.  A _ 

11/10 

11/10 

11/14 
11/14 

Bermuda 

Bermuila 

649,10 

'79813  

1 447  23 

64910 

=  798.13  

1447  23 

3  894  60 

4  788  78  

8.683.38 

>  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

' II  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  it  U S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 

» Military  transportation 


NORM  DICKS.  Dec  2.  1933. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  GRENADA,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  DEC.  12  AND  DEC.  14, 1983 


REF^RT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  AUSTRIA  AND  SWITZERLAND.  US  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  7  AND  OQ.  13. 


M 


TransporWnn 


Oltier  purposes 


Tout 


Nanwol  Memter  w  cfflployce 


Arrival      Oqiarture 


CoMihy 


US  dalar 
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Foreign 
currency 
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Foreign 
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536  00 
23000 
53600 
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53600 
23000 
53600 
230.00 
536.00 
230.00 
S36.00 
230.00 

536:00 

230.00 

5,362  00 
53600 
23000 

35,75040 

41.87840 


>  Per  dieni  constitutes  iod|ing  and  meals 
'  It  toreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  '' 


tdtt  igwMiit.  il  U  S  cunency  is  used,  enter  aniount  eiptnded 


aEMENI  1  UBIOCKI,  Nov  7,  1983 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  HON.  JOHN  P  MURTHA,  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  24  AND  OCT.  26, 1983 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Oilier  purposes 


Total 


Amol      Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equwalenl 
currency  or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

equwalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 
or  US 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

currency' 

currency' 

currency' 

Jdin  P  Murtlu 


10/24 
10/25 


10/25     Germany 
10/26     Letianon 


i  X^n  S!!?.;!^"  S'.^  ^dolla,  equ^alent,  il  U  S  currency  .  used,  enter  amount  e.pend«! 

Nole-  S«e  tlie  Ms  lor  eipcnses  have  not  yel  Seen  recened.  a  lull  report  will  be  tiled  «t»n  the  intormalion  is  availaWe 


JOHN  P  MURTHA.  Nov  29.  1983 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OfflClAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  BRITISH  AMERICAN  PARLIAMENTARY  GROUP,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV  10 

AND  NOV.  14, 1983 


Date 


Vv  diem ' 


Transportation 


uttier  purposes 


Total 


Name  ol  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equwalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

U  S  dmiar 

US  dollar 

equwalent 

Foreign 

equwalent 

Foreign 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency ' 

currency' 

currency' 

Didii.ll 


AMnoiese.  P 


11/10 
11/10 
11/10 
11/10 


11/14  Bermuda 

11/14  Bermuda 

11/14  Bermuda 

11/14  Bermuda 


64910 
64910 
64910 
64910 


'79813 l.»"» 

« mi3 -. " 
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Date 


Per  Oiem ' 


Transportation 


Otnei  purposes 


Total 


Name  ol  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency ' 


U  S  dollar 
Foreign  equwalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency ' 


Represenlatrve  lulian  C  Oiion 12/12  12/13  Barbados 

12/13  12/14  Grenada 

Representative  William  H  Gray  III _„.. 12/12  12/13  Barbados 

12/13  12/14  Grenada 

Representative  Charles  H  Hayes 12/12  12/13  Barbados 

12/13  12/14  Grenada 

Representative  John  Conyrs.  Jr    12/12  12/13  Barbados 

12/13  12/14  Grenada 

Representative  Gus  Savage 12/12  12/13  Barbados 

12/13  12/14  Grenada 

Mr  Jerome  Mondesue ;2/ia»  12/13  Barbados 

12/13  12/H  Grenada 

Mr  Bevan  Dully 12/12  12/13  Barbados 

12/13  12/14  Grenada 

Committee  total 


106.00 16.031.65  . 

133  00  - 

10600  _ 

133  00  .. 

106.00  ,... 

133.00  _ __ 

106,00  _ 

13300 ..._. 

10600 - 

133  00  

10600  

133.00  

106  00  : - 

133,00    


1,673,00 


16,031.65 17,704.65 


■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'II  loreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equrvalenl.  il  US.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


JULIAN  C  DIXON.  Jan  10,  1984 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  HON.  CHARLES  ROSE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  DEC.  14  AND  DEC.  17, 1983 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


US.  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  US 

currency  ' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency' 


US  dollar 
foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency ' 


Rose.  Charles     

Commercial  transportation ,, 


12/14 


12/17  Germany,, 


228,00  , 


106.62 -.. - 334  62 

3,281.00 3,28100 


Committee  total. 


228.00  . 


3.387.62 3,615.62 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

' II  loreign  currency  rs  used,  enter  US  dollar  equwalent,  il  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
t've  communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2601.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  national  interest  has 
been  served  by  payments  under  loan  guar- 
antees or  credit  assurance  agreements,  with 
respect  to  loans  made  or  credits  extended  to 
Poland,  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
default  against  Poland  during  the  month  of 
January,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  97-257, 
section  306;  Public  Law  98-151,  section 
101(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2602.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his 


review  of  the  proposed  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals contained  in  the  message  from  the 
President  dated  January  12,  1984  (H.  Doc. 
No.  98-157).  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-344, 
section  1014  (b)  and  (c)  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-168); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

2603.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics),  transmitting  notification 
of  the  Navy's  plans  to  study  the  conversion 
from  in-house  operation  to  commercial  con- 
tract of  various  functions  at  different  loca- 
tions, pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-342,  sec- 
tion 502(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2604.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  his  determination 
that  the  inertial  upper  stage  system  has  ex- 
ceeded its  baseline  unit  cost  by  more  than 


CHARLES  ROSE,  Jan.  13.  1984 


25  percent,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  139(b);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2605.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military  in- 
stallations for  fiscal  year  1985.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2606.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  GAO's  examination  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office's  financial  state- 
ments for  fiscal  years  ended  September  30, 
1983  and  1982  (GAO/AFMD-84-29,  January 
26,  1984),  pursuant  to  44  U.S.C.  309(c);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2607.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Commission's  inter- 
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nal  accounting  and  administrative  control 
system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S  C  3512(c)(3):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2608.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  an  evaluation  of 
part  of  the  Bank's  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  controls  in 
effect  during  the  year  ended  December  31. 
1983.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2609.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  Board's  implementa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  and  of 
each  of  the  Board's  programs  under  the  act. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-726.  section 
1601(c)  (92  Stat.  1744):  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2610.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Legislative  Affairs.  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  transmit- 
ting technical  corrections  to  a  previously 
submitted  draft  of  proposed  legislation  that 
dealt  with  NASA's  fiscal  year  1985  authori- 
zation (EC2599):  to  the  Conunittee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

2611.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  on  the  status  of  the  exercise  of  U.S. 
rights  and  responsibilities  under  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-70.  section  3301;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser\ice. 


ADVERSE  REPORTS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII. 

Mr.  PRICE:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  Resolution  383.  Resolution  di- 
recting the  President  to  furnish  certain  in- 
formation to  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  U.S.  activities  regarding  Gre- 
nada: with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-597, 
Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.   GIBBONS   (for   himself.   Mr. 

Frenzel.    Mr.    Pease.    Mr.    Schulze. 

Mr.  Hance.  and  Mr.  Moore): 

H.R.  4784.  A  bill  to  reform  the  remedies 

available  to  U.S.  producers  regarding  unfair 

import  competition,  and  for  other  purposes: 

to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina 
(for     himself.     Mr.     Perkins.     Mr. 
Bia(k;i.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana.    Mr.    Corraoa.    and    Ms. 
Snowe): 
H.R.    4785.    A   bill    to   amend   the   Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  appro- 
priations  for   fiscal   years    1985.    1986,   and 
1987,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS: 
H.R.  4786.  A  bill  to  reform  the  laws  relat- 
ing  to   former   Presidents:   jointly,    to   the 
Committees    on    Government    Operations. 
House   Administration,   the  Judiciary,   and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  4787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  income 
tax  credit  to  employers  for  employing  indi- 


viduals who,  before  the  date  of  such  em- 
ployment, have  been  unemployed  12  weeks 
or  more:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana: 
H.R.  4788.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  mandatory 
social  security  coverage  of  employees  of  reli- 
gious organizations  enacted  by  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1983:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  BYRON  (for  herself  and  Mr. 

GOODLING): 

H.R.  4789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  remove  the  "last 
employer"  limitation  on  the  receipt  of  cer- 
tain annuities  in  cases  where  the  employ- 
ment concerned  is  nonrailroad  employment 
compensated  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $4,800 
per  annum:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CLINGER: 
H.R.  4790.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  3  years 
the  duty  on  crude  8-^5  hydroxyquinolines: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER; 
H.R.  4791.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  half  dollar  coins  to  commemorate  the 
75th    anniversary    of    the    Boy    Scoufs    of 
America  and  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States   of   America:   to   the   Committee   on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Montgomery): 
H.R.  4792.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  scope  of  author- 
ity of  Veterans'  Administration  police  offi- 
cers, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ERLENBORN    (for    himself, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Packard,  and  Mr. 
NiELSON  of  Utah): 
H.R.  4793.  A  bill  to  consolidate  existing 
Federal  vocational  education  programs,  to 
simplify  requirements  for  States  and  other 
recipients  participating  in  Federal  vocation- 
al education  programs,  and  to  authorize  cer- 
tain Stale  and  national  programs  for  the  de- 
velopment of  vocational  skills  in  the  work 
force    that    will    improve    productivity   and 
economic  growth,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FIELDS: 
H.R.  4794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  deductions 
for  contributions  to  education  savings  ac- 
counts:  to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.R.  4795.  A  bill  to  limit  the  number  of 
days  a  depository  institution  may  restrict 
the  availability  of  funds  which  are  deposit- 
ed by  check  or  any  other  similar  instru- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  4796.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  Federal 
employees  who  retirecl  or  became  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  for  work  injury  before 
December  9,  1980,  to  elect  to  resume  cover- 
age under  the  Federal  employees'  group  life 
insurance  program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA  (by  request): 
H.R.  4797.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, space  flight,  control  and  data  commu- 
nications, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  management,  and  for 
other  purposes:  lo  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.: 
H.R.  4798.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  establish  administrative  procedures  for 


debarring  and  suspending  persons  from  eli- 
gibility for  Government  contracts,  and  for 
other  purpKises:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HANCE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Patman.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
VANDERGRirr,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  de  la  Garza): 
H.R.  4799.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 
H.R.  4800.  A  bill  to  require  the  Attorney 
General  to  include  in  the  uniform  crime  re- 
ports information  describing  the  incidence 
of  certain  offenses  involving  the  expression 
of  racial,  ethnic,  or  religious  prejudice:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KOLTER: 
H.R.  4801.  A  bill  to  improve  worker  train- 
ing under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 
H.R.  4802.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.    4803.    A    bill    to   amend    the    Peace 
Corps  Act  to  establish  a  Peace  Corps  Acade- 
my; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MADIGAN: 
H.R.  4804.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  participation  by 
members  of  the  armed  services  in  interna- 
tional sports  activities:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    MAVROULES   (for    himself. 
Mr.  Aodabbo.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.     Oberstar.     Mr.     Vento,     Mr. 
Weiss.   Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.   Boland, 
Mr.     Bedell.     Mr.     Mitchell,     Mr. 
Guarini,  Mr.  Moody,  and  Mr.  Con- 
yers): 
H.R.  4805.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
for  economic  stabilization  and  local  commu- 
nity development  in  areas  affected  by  de- 
fense base  closures  and  the  termination  of 
major  defense  contracts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  4806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  do- 
mestic  steel    industry    lo    modernize    their 
plants  and  equipment  in  order  to  produce 
steel    more    efficiently    by    increasing    the 
amount  of  the  investment   lax  credit  for 
high-technology  steel  property;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SWIFT: 
H.R.  4807.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  in- 
consistency between  the  prohibition  against 
hunting  wild   birds  or  animals  within   the 
Olympic  National   Park   and   any   hunting 
right  or  privilege  of  any  individual  or  Indian 
tribe  shall  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  prohi- 
bition against  such  hunting:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TAUZIN: 
H.R.  4808.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  land  claims  of  the  Chitimacha 
Tribe  of  Louisiana,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELLI: 
H.R.  4809.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By    Mr.    WOLF    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Parris,  and  Mr.  McKinneyi: 
H.R.  4810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1969  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  constructing  a  rail  rapid 
transit  line  between  West  Falls  Church.  Va., 
station  of  the  Washington.  D.C.,  metrorail 
system  and  Dulles  International  Airport:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS: 
H.J.  Res.  473.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the   month   of  January   as   "National   Eye 
Health  Care  Month";  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  JOHNSON  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Leach    of    Iowa,    Mr.    Clinger,    Mr. 
Petri,    Mr.    Boehlert.    Mr.    Green. 
and  Mrs.  Schneider): 
H.J.  Res.  474.  Joint  resolution  to  call  on 
the  President  to  convene  an  advisory  panel 
and  a  summit  conference  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit in  the  budget  of  the  United  States  and  to 
apply    basic    principles    to    guide    Federal 
budget  deficit  reduction  plans:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.J.  Res.  475.  Joint  resolution  designating 
1984  as  the  "Year  of  the  Secretary";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PURSELL: 
H.J.  Res.  476.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  year  of  1984  as  the  "Year  of  the  Secre- 
tary"; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.J.  Res.  477.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  March   1984  as  "Youth  Art 
Month":  lo  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SHAW  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ack- 
erman,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Alexander,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Texas,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr. 
Archer.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Bateman, 
Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  BILIRAKIS,  Mr.  Bliley, 
Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bonker, 
Mr.  Bosco,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Breaux, 
Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colora- 
do. Mr.  Broyhill.  Mrs.  Burton  of 
California.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr. 
Carney.  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Chandler, 
Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr. 
Cheney.  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Conable, 
Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Cor- 
RADA.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr. 
D'AMOuns.  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Don- 
nelly. Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Pascell.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Poglietta.  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Frenzel. 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Gekas,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr. 
Gregg,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Hartnett, 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr. 
Heftel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
HoYER.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Hurro,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Jen- 


kins. Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 
Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
KoLTER,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Living- 
ston. Mr.  LoEFFLER.  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland.  Mr  Lott.  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  LuNGREN,  Mr.  McCandless, 
Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
McEwEN.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  McKer- 
NAN.  Mr.  McNuLTY.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
MacKay,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Marri- 
ott, Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Mica, 
Mr.  Michel.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Molin- 
ARi,  Mr.  MooRE,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Cormecticut,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Nelson 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Packard.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Pash- 
AYAN.  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Patterson. 
Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  RiTTER,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Row- 
land, Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der, Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Siljander, 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Skeen. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Ms. 
Snowe,  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Solomon. 
Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Stratton.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Sunia. 
Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Tauzin, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Thomas 
of  California,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Vander- 
griff,  Mr.  Vander  Jact,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mrs.  VucANOvicH,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Weber, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wortley, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  and 
Mr.  Quillen): 
H.J.  Res.  478.  Resolution  designating  the 
week  of  April  29  through  May  5.  1984.  as 
"National  Week  of  the  Ocean":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
H.J.  Res.  479.  Joint  resolution  designating 
1984  as  the  "Year  of  the  Secretary":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Lowery 
of  California,  Mr.  Dreier  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Torres, 
and  Mr.  Anderson): 
H.  Con.  Res.  256.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
an  International  F*rayer  Breakfast  should 
be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  games  of 
the  XXIII  Olympiad  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
in  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Winn): 

H.  Con.  Res.  257.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
reaffirm  the  commitment  of  the  Congress  to 
award  Federal  funds  for  scientific  research 
projects  and  facilities  solely  on  the  basis  of 
scientific  merit  as  determined  by  a  peer 
review  process;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 

H.  Res.  434.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
in  the  2d  session  of  the  98th  Congress:  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan: 

H.  Res.  435.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Ser\'ice  in  the  2d  session  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  HOLT: 

H.R.  4811.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ger- 
ardo  M.  Gacad;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELLI: 

H.R.  4812.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ann  De- 
venny:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  408:  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Levitas.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Mollo- 
han.  Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  MiNisH,  Mr.  Harrison.  Ms.  Snowe,  and 
Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  421:  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  428:  Mr.  Berman.  Mrs  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  1028:  Mr.  Schulze. 

H.R.  1065:  Mr.  Ackerman  and  Mr.  Mimsh. 

H.R.  1607:  Mr.  Kasich  and  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Washington. 

H.R.  1959:  Mr.  Hartnett. 

H.R.  2124:  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Darden.  Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Clarke,  and  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  2168:  Mr.  Weber  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  2447:  Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Bliley.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Luken.  Mr.  Markey,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger,  Mr.  Slattery,  and  Mr.  Walgren. 

H.R.  2584:  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Kolter. 
and  Mr.  Patman. 

H.R.  2715:  Mrs.  Schneider  and  Mr.  Gray. 

H.R.  2753:  Mr.  Minish. 

H.'R.  2779.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  2837:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.R.  3016:  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Mr.  Hance,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Flori- 
da. 

H.R.  3271:  Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana. 
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H.R.  3361:  Mr.  Olin. 

H.R.  3581:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  and  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  3641:  Mr.  Corcoran. 

H.R.  3775:  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr. 
Donnelly.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Bates.  Mrs.  Rohkema.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr. 
Whitehtjrst.  Mr.  McKernan.  Mr.  Aspin. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Levitas.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 
Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr.  Borski. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  DeWine.  and 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 

H.R.  3821:  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Ratch- 
FORD.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr. 
MiNETA.  and  Mr.  Prenzel. 

H.R.  3878:  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr 
Won  Pat.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Forsythe. 
Mr.  Frenzel.  and  Mr.  Clincer. 

H.R.  3950:  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  GuARiNi,  and  Mr.  Nielson  of 
UUh. 

H.R.  3997:  Mr.  Recula.  Mr.  Kindness,  and 
Mr.  Weber. 

H.R.  4023:  Mr.  Wibth.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr. 
Dyson,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  4037:  Mr.  Dellums  and  Mr.  Harri- 
son. 

H.R.  4039:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  4092:  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Skeen, 
Mr.  CONABLE,  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  English. 
Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  McKer- 
nan, Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Shelby,  and  Mr.  Weber 

H.R.  4161:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  4163:  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.R.  4187:  Mr.  Bereuter  and  Mr.  Heftel 
of  Hawaii. 

H.R.  4243;  Mr.  Archer  and  Mr.  Lagomar- 

SINO. 

H.R.  4267:  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Packard,  and 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

H.R.  4268:  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr. 
Frenzel.  and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  4287:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
HuTTO.  and  Mr.  Hefner. 

H.R.  4308:  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr. 
PuRSELL.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Coyne. 
Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr 
Walcren,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
Clincer,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr. 
RoGEhS,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Borski,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr. 
Bevill,  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  4324:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  4377:  Mr.  Applecate.  Mr.  Latta.  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Gradi- 
soN,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  DeWine.  Ms.  Oakar.  and  Mr. 
McEwEN. 

H.R.  4402:  Mr.  Anthony. 

H.R.  4438:  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Pashayan.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.R.  4457:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  McKinney. 
Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett. Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  F'erkins.  Mr.  Eeilen- 
SON,    Mr.    Stark.    Mr.    Dellums.    and    Mr. 

HoRTON. 

H.R.  4477:  Mr.  LaFalce.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
DuRBiN,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Florid,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Boehlert.  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.R.  4485:  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  4507:  Mr.  Boland. 

H.R.  4538:  Mr.  Swift. 

H.R.  4549:  Mr.  Hartnett  and  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana. 


H.R.  4565:  Mr.  Nichols. 
H.R.  4571:  Mr.   Hartnett.  Mr.  Hatcher. 
Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Seiber- 
ling. and  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  4589:  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mrs.  Burton 
of  California.  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Ottinger.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  4635:  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
McDade,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  4642:  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Anthony,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mrs.  Hall  of  In- 
diana, and  Mr.  Hartnett. 

H.R.  4659:  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Bonker.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Ms.  Oakar. 
and  Mr.  Lundine. 
H.R.  4663:  Mr.  Bedell  and  Mr.  Ratchford. 
H.R.  4678:  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 
H.R.  4696:  Mr.  Weiss. 
H.R.  4702:  Mr.  Anthony. 
H.R.  4720:  Mr.  Wortley. 
H.R.  4747:  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Wolpe.  Mr.  Weiss  and  Mr.  Torres. 

H.J.  Res.  145:  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Martinez. 
and  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

H.J.  Res.  200:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Con- 
yers, Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Guarini,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Marti- 
nez. Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Murtha. 
Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr. 
Molinari.  Mr.  Boland.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr. 
Snyder,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama.  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer, Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Panetta.  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.J.  Res.  205:  Mr  Barnes.  Mr.  Bateman. 
Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Leland  and 
Mr.  Richardson. 
H.J.  Res.  404:  Mr.  Hunter. 
H.J.  Res.  433:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Reid,  and  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee. 

H.J.  Res.  434:  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr.  Alexander. 
Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr. 
Erdreich.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Moody.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Flippo.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Lowry 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Anthony.  Ms.  Kaptur. 
Mrs.  Kennelly.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Kogov- 
sek, Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Jen- 
kins. Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  D'Amours, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane,  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane,  Mr.  Ray,  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
H.J.  Res.  443:  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Won 
Pat.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Barnes. 


Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California,  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mi.  Moody.  Mr. 
Lipinski,  Mr.  Vandekgriff,  Mr.  McKernan, 
Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  La- 
Falce. Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Carper. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Acker- 
man.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr. 
Bateman.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Der- 
rick, Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Sei- 
berling, Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  Mack.  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Hunter. 
Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Craig, 
Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Ging- 
rich. Mr.  Michel,  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Boeh- 
lert. Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Livingston, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Robinson. 
Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Guarini,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  F^ost,  Mr. 
Carney,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr. 
Moorhead.  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  McCand- 
LESS.  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr. 
Siljander.  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Petri,  Ms, 
Fiedler.  Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr. 
Skeen.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Wal- 
GREN.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Rowland. 
Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr. 
McEwen.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Applegate, 
Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Quil- 
len. Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Broom- 
field.  Mr.  RuDD,  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Biaggi.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Schu- 
MER,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Loef- 
FLER,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Gunder- 
SON.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
ScHULZE,  Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr.  Nichols. 

H.J.  Res.  459:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  and  Mr.  Ratchford. 

H.J.  Res.  463:  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  LoEFFLER,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino, Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Vandergriff.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Ortiz.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Packard,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  23:  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Hayes, 
Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Wilson. 
H.  Con.  Res.  83:  Mr.  McCandless. 
H.  Con.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Moli- 
nari. and  Mr.  Levitas. 

H.  Con.  Res.  123:  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Shannon,  and  Mr.  Clarke. 
H.  Con.  Res.  223:  Mr.  Ritter. 
H.  Con.  Res.  226:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  McCollum.  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Shaw. 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

H.  Con.  Res.  240:  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier, Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Weiss,    Mr.    McNulty.    Mr.    Nichols,    Mr. 
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Rangel,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
Wise,  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  Bedell  and  Mr, 
Ratchford, 

H.  Con.  Res.  244:  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Florio, 
Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger, Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr,  Patter- 
son, Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Minisk,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Ratchford,  and  Mr. 
Lipinski. 


H.  Res.  295:  Mr.  Prank. 
H.  Res.  411:  Mr.  Tallon  and  Mr.  Levine  of 
California. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 


314.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Genesee  Valley.  Rochester,  - 
N.Y.,  relative  to  H.R.  1510;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

315.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. County  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  rela- 
tive to  balancing  the  Federal  budget;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
STUDY  FEASIBILITY  OF  RAIL 
TRANSIT  LINK  TO  DULLES 
INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  constructing  a  rapid 
rail  transit  line  between  the  Metrorail 
station  terminal  in  West  Falls  Church 
and  Dulles  International  Airport.  My 
Virginia  colleague.  Senator  Paul 
Trible,  is  introducing  a  companion 
measure  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  Con- 
gressman Stan  Parris  and  Senator 
John  Warner  are  joining  us  in  our  ef- 
forts. 

The  study  will  examine  various  rail 
modes,  including  but  not  limited  to 
heavy  rail,  light  rail,  monorail  and 
magnetic  levitation  systems. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  an 
important  step  in  laying  the  ground- 
work to  accommodate  increased 
demand  for  adequate  and  responsive 
ground  transportation  to  and  from 
Dulles  Airport— the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan areas  airport  of  the  future. 

Many  recent  developments  have  fo- 
cused Federal  commitment  on  encour- 
aging use  of  Dulles.  The  1981  Metro- 
politan Washington  Airports  Policy 
set  limits  on  growth  at  National  Air- 
port. Refinements  of  the  policy  are 
now  being  considered  and  will  likely 
speed  the  transfer  of  future  growth  to 
Dulles.  The  master  plan  for  Dulles  is 
currently  being  updated  and  is  expect- 
ed to  include  plans  for  expanding  the 
airports  facilities  to  accommodate  the 
anticipated  growth.  Even  today  we  are 
witnessing  significant  growth  at 
Dulles.  New  airline  service  has  been 
added  and  passenger  use  of  Dulles  is 
increasing  on  an  average  of  16  percent 
monthly. 

These  developments,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  80  percent  of  the  region's 
growth  is  occurring  outside  the  belt- 
way  in  the  Dulles  corridor,  underscore 
the  need  to  begin  planning  now  for  a 
rail  line  to  accommodate  passenger 
growth  and  accessibility  at  Dulles.  We 
have  unique  opportunity  also  in  this 
study  to  examine  whether  such  a  rail 
system  could  also  help  alleviate  the 
growing  traffic  problems  in  western 
Fairfax  Country,  Va.,  by  providing 
commuter  stops  at  several  locations 
along  the  route. 


It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
right-of-way  down  the  median  strip  of 
the  Dulles  Access  Highway  has  been 
reserved  by  the  FAA  for  possible 
future  use  for  a  mass  transit  rail 
system.  Also,  the  road  was  graded  with 
this  prospect  in  mind,  and  enough 
space  was  provided  under  the  over- 
passes. 

The  legislation  will  call  upon  DOT 
to  review  various  rail  systems.  Each 
must  be  examined  for  capital  and 
operational  costs,  efficiency,  conven- 
ience, capacity,  and  demand.  One  ex- 
ample of  a  system  with  a  potential  for 
success  in  this  area  is  light  rail  transit 
(LRT).  Such  a  system  is  in  use  in  San 
Diego,  where  the  LRT  was  completed 
on  time  and  under  budget,  with  75  per- 
cent of  its  operating  costs  recovered  at 
the  farebox. 

Throughout  the  past  decade.  Con- 
gress has  considered  several  bills  call- 
ing for  extension  of  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority's 
Metrorail  system  to  Dulles.  While 
some  of  those  bills  have  been  approved 
by  one  House  of  the  Congress,  none 
has  passed  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  Numerous  studies  of  extend- 
ing Metrorail  or  establishing  alternate 
rail  modes  to  Dulles  also  have  l)een 
conducted  by  several  different  groups, 
including  WMATA.  highlighting  the 
interest  and  support  for  some  type  of 
rail  service  to  the  airport. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  update  past  ef- 
forts and  look  to  the  future  with  one 
study  that  can  then  be  the  basis  for 
action  to  make  rapid  rail  to  Dulles  a 
reality  if  proved  feasible.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  my  colleagues  to 
speed  passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  introduced  legislation  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1969 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section; 

"STUDY  or  RAPID  TRANSIT  LINE  TO  DULLES 
AIRPORT 

•Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta 
tion  shall  study  the  feasibility  of  construct- 
ing a  rail  rapid  transit  line  tietween  the 
West  Falls  Church.  Virginia,  station  of  the 
Washington,  DC.  metrorail  system  and 
Dulles  International  Airport  in  Virginia. 
The  study  shall  include,  but  need  not  be 
limited  to.  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  heavy 
rail,  light  rail,  monorail,  and  magnetic  levi- 
tation systems.  The  Secretary  shall  study 
the  feasibility  of  each  such  system  with  and 
without  intermediate  stops. 

■(b)  The  Secretary  shall  complete  the 
study  required  by  subsection  (a)  and  trans- 
mit the  results  thereof  to  Congress  not  later 


than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section.".* 


H.R.  1176 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO   Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
repeal  the  sunset  date  on  the  mort- 
gage revenue  bond  program. 

As  you  know.  Congress  failed  to 
extend  this  essential  program  last  year 
in  spite  of  overwhelming  congressional 
support  for  mortgage  revenue  bonds. 
The  legislation  to  repeal  the  Decem- 
ber 31.  1983  sunset  date.  H  R.  1176, 
garnered  the  support  of  334  House 
Members.  However,  the  bill  was  not 
considered  on  its  own  merits  but  was, 
unfortunately,  included  in  H.R.  4170. 
the  Tax  Reform  Act,  which  failed  to 
receive  a  rule  in  the  House  due  to  con- 
troversial provisions  unrelated  to  the 
mortgage  revenue  bond  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  critical  that  Con- 
gress address  the  extension  of  this 
vital  program  immediately.  As  we  all 
well  know,  affordability  is  the  major 
obstacle  to  the  dream  of  homeowner- 
ship  for  millions  of  Americans.  For  ex- 
ample, in  my  home  State  of  California, 
you  must  earn  at  least  $31,000  to  pur- 
chase an  average-priced  home.  Only  25 
percent  of  Californians  earn  that 
amount.  Thanks  to  mortgage  revenue 
bonds,  many  Californians  with  in- 
comes below  $31,000  have  been  able  to 
finance  homes.  In  fact,  in  1982  the 
median  income  of  State  mortgage  rev- 
enue bond  program  beneficiaries  was 
$23,511.  and  approximately  200.000  of 
these  middle-income  earners  were  able 
to  purchase  a  home  because  of  single 
family  mortgage  revenue  bonds. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  afford- 
ability of  homes,  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  also  provide  jobs— nearly 
100,000  in  1983— and  taxes  to  Federal, 
Slate  and  local  governments— approxi- 
mately $800  million  in  1983— generat- 
ed by  the  construction  of  new  housing 
units.  The  minimal  revenue  loss  to  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  result  of  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  the  bonds  is.  I  be- 
lieve, a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  nu- 
merous benefits  reaped  by  millions  of 
Americans  through  the  single  family 
mortgage  revenue  bond  program.  Now 
that  economic  recovery  is  well  under- 
way and  unemployment  is  nearly 
under  control,  we  must  not  stifle  fur- 


•  This    'bullet  "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ther  economic  growth  in  our  Nation 
by  failing  to  extend  this  important 
program. 

I  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  and  urging  con- 
gressional action  on  legislation  to 
repeal  the  sunset  date  on  the  single 
family  mortgage  revenue  bond  pro- 
gram.* 


HOUSTON  MISSING  CHILDREN 
PROGRAM  A  GREAT  SUCCESS 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional incidence  of  missing  children  is 
a  stunning  and  frightening  problem. 
Each  .vear  some  1.5  to  1.8  million  chil- 
dren are  missing  from  their  homes. 
Approximately  50.000  of  those  missing 
children  are  the  victims  of  serious  ac- 
cidents or  foul  play. 

Responding  to  the  tragedy  of  miss- 
ing children.  Congress  passed  the 
Missing  Children  Act  in  September  of 
1982.  The  act  was  designed  to  encour- 
age the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion to  utilize  specific  information 
such  as  fingerprints,  blood  types  and 
other  identifying  characteristics  which 
are  essential  in  the  identification  of 
mis.sing  children. 

Enlarging  the  FBI  Crime  Informa- 
tion Center's  vital  statistics  file  is  only 
half  the  battle.  Parents  must  possess 
their  children's  fingerprints  and  other 
vital  statistics  to  benefit  from  that 
change. 

As  a  part  of  the  President's  private 
sector  initiative,  the  Federal  ACTION 
Agency  initiated  six  private  sector 
pilot  pro.iocts  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  a  nationwide  missing  children  pro- 
gram push.  Houston  was  selected  as 
one  of  those  pilot  projects.  Zoe  Lau- 
rence, the  current  director  of  commu- 
nity education  for  the  Sheldon  Inde- 
pendent School  District,  was  selected 
to  serve  as  the  coordinator  for  the 
Houston  missing  children  program. 

Zoe  organized  what  I  believe  will 
become  a  model  program  across  the 
Nation  to  provide  parents  with  records 
of  their  children's  fingerprints  and 
other  identifying  characterics.  With 
the  assistance  of  Houston  area  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  various  civic 
groups  and  the  financial  support  of 
Tennaco,  Exxon,  and  Brown  &  Root 
Corps.,  the  Houston  missing  children 
program  fingerprinted  over  15,000 
Houston  children.  In  addition,  Zoe 
provided  information,  materials  and 
technical  assistance  to  establish  ongo- 
ing fingerprinting  programs  in  Hous- 
ton area  schools  and  libraries. 

Under  the  capable  leadership  of  Zoe 
Laurence,  the  Houston  missing  chil- 
dren pilot  program  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. I  believe  this  program  has  once 
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again  shown  that  private  sector  initia- 
tives can  work  and  should  be  encour- 
aged. 

I  commend  Zoe  Laurence  for  a  job 
well  done.  Her  dedication  and  sense  of 
civic  duty  in  volunteering  to  organize 
such  a  large-scale  project  for  no  mone- 
tary gain  are  rare.  I  thank  Zoe  Lau- 
rence and  I  am  sure  the  parents  of 
Houston  thank  Zoe  Laurence.  If  her 
efforts  help  even  one  missing  child, 
they  will  have  been  worthwhile.* 
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BICENTENNIAL  OF  TREATIES  OF 
PARIS  AND  VERSAILLES 


NATIONAL     CREDIT     UNION     AD- 
MINISTRATION REDUCES  FEES 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYUE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P.EPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  has 
slashed  by  30  percent  the  operating 
fees  it  will  require  in  1984  from  Feder- 
al credit  unions.  This  brings  to  40  per- 
cent the  total  fee  reductions  credit 
unions  have  received  from  NCUA  over 
the  past  2  years. 

Thanks  to  streamlined  operations, 
NCUA  will  need  less  to  finance  its  ac- 
tivities next  year.  As  a  result,  $6  mil- 
lion, which  NCUA  would  have  collect- 
ed under  the  old  fee  plan,  will  not  be 
needed  by  the  agency  and  will  remain 
in  credit  unions.  The  1983  and  1984  fee 
cuts  are  the  first  since  NCUA  began  an 
operating-fee  method  of  assessment  5 
years  ago.  Previously,  fees  had  risen 
every  year— 9  percent  in  1980,  8  per- 
cent in  1981,  and  7.5  percent  in  1982. 

Continued  cost-cutting  efforts  at 
NCUA.  coupled  with  a  projection  for 
robust  (20.5  percent)  asset  growth  in 
1983,  increased  earnings  on  NCUA  in- 
vestments, and  a  high  level  of  produc- 
tivity by  NCUA  staff  are  key  elements 
that  made  a  second  consecutive  oper- 
ating-fee cut  possible. 

The  impact  of  the  30-percent  cut 
will  be  substantial.  To  illustrate,  the 
House  credit  union,  Wright  Patman 
Congressional  Federal  Credit  Union, 
would  have  paid  an  estimated  1984  op- 
erating fee  of  approximately  $10,845 
based  on  midyear  assets  of  $35.9  mil- 
lion. With  the  30-percent  cut,  our 
credit  union  will  pay  an  estimated 
$7,623,  a  reduction  of  $3,222.  The  1984 
fee  will  be  based  on  assets  at  yearend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  congratulations  to 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion and  its  Chairman,  Edgar  F.  Calla- 
han, for  a  job  well  done  in  reducing 
this  burden  for  our  Nation's  Federal 
credit  unions.* 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

*  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
fall  more  than  200  members  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  several  other  distinguished 
Americans  including  Senator  John 
Warner,  Mrs.  Charles  Robb  and  Mrs. 
Douglass  MacArthur  made  an  historic 
trip  to  Paris  to  participate  in  the  com- 
memoration of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
signing  of  the  Treaties  of  Paris  and 
Versailles.  Also  attending  the  events 
was  Mrs.  Walter  Hughey  King,  presi- 
dent general  of  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Although  the  bicentennial  year 
has  passed,  I  felt  that  my  colleagues 
might  still  benefit  from  the  important 
historical  background  and  timely  com- 
ments in  portions  of  this  speech  Mrs. 
King  delivered  on  this  grand  occasion 
last  year  at  the  American  Church  in 
Paris. 

The  speech  follows: 

Treaties  of  Paris  and  Versailles 

We  feel  this  Treaty  of  Paris  was.  and  is.  so 
important  to  the  United  States,  and  hence 
worthy  of  this  splendid  outflow  of  emotion, 
pageanty.  international  attention  and  good 
will,  plus  the  time  and  effort  of  countless 
citizens  of  several  Nations. 

Historians  properly  describe  it  as  the  3rd 
most  important  paper  of  American  history, 
the  other  two  being  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  Constitution  itself.  With- 
out the  Treaty  of  Paris,  one  could  say  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  only  a 
piece  of  "Campaign  rhetoric"  that  never 
became  reality,  and  without  the  Treaty  the 
Constitution  would  not  have  been  written  at 
all.  Thus  you  see  its  claim  to  big  3  status  is 
indeed  well  founded. 

The  1783  Treaty  of  Paris  provided  a  solu- 
tion and  a  final  answer  to  the  questions  of 
American  political  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity.  It  is  not  only  the  first  and 
most  important  treaty  of  the  United  States 
ever  signed,  but  it  is  probably  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  permanent  treaty  any  nation 
ever  signed.  Dozens  of  other  treaties  have 
been  solemnly  signed  in  Paris  by  many  na- 
tions. Most  of  those  other  treaties  have 
been  cosigned  to  the  dustbins  of  history, 
and  even  their  empires  have  passed  away. 
But  this  Treaty  of  Paris  has  remained 
intact,  in  force,  relevant,  and  permanent. 
This  Treaty's  two-century  lifespan  perpet- 
uates not  only  its  no-compromise,  hardline 
provisions,  but  the  friendship  of  the  warring 
nations  that  signed  it. 

In  1780-83,  America  was  fortunate  to  have 
men  who  were  equal  to  their  mighty  mis- 
sion. Their  task  was  to  persuade  England  to 
accept  our  independence,  to  recognize  our 
Thirteen  Colonies  as  a  sovereign  nation,  and 
to  accede  to  our  mastery  over  a  mass  of  ter- 
ritory twice  as  large  as  the  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies themselves,  and  to  make  sure  that 
those  who  died  to  make  America  a  free  and 
independent  nation  did  not  die  in  Vain. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  in  Paris  on  behalf 
of  American  goals.  John  Adams.  Benjamin 
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Franklin,  and  John  Jay.  were  elected  by 
Congress  to  sen-e  as  Peace  Commissioners. 
In  1783.  Franklin  was  77  years  old.  and  for  a 
time  in  1782.  he  was  the  sole  negotiator:  he 
was  famous  for  getting  along  well  with 
French:  his  friendship  with  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Vergennes  was  legendary. 

In  devising  the  strategy  for  victory-with- 
out-compromise.  Franklin  listed  four  "nec- 
essary" points,  as  well  as  four  "advisable" 
ones,  which  could  also  be  described  as  "talk- 
ing points"  or  "throwaways."  Franklin  even 
proposed  that  the  British  cede  Canada  to 
us.  However,  the  American  Commissioners 
considered  their  "necessary"  goals  as  non- 
negotiable,  and  every  one  was  included  in 
the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace. 

England  recognized  the  United  States  as 
"free,  sovereign  and  independent  states.": 
the  King  relinquished  forever  all  claims  to 
American  property.  The  treaty  ordained  "A 
firm  and  perpetual  Peace"  between  England 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Treaty  established  truly  generous 
boundaries  for  the  new  nation:  Canada  on 
the  north,  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi 
River  on  the  west,  and  Florida  on  the  south. 
This  territory  gave  us  more  than  500  million 
new  acres  of  lands,  and  about  double  the 
size  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  which  had 
fought  the  Revolution. 

The  treaty  established  the  right  of  Ameri- 
cans to  fish  off  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia:  it  agreed  that  creditors  on  either 
side  should  not  be  interfered  with  in  the  re- 
covery of  all  bona  fide  debts:  prohibited 
future  confiscations:  required  the  cessation 
of  all  hostilities,  the  speedy  withdrawal  of 
all  British  troops,  and  the  release  of  all  pris- 
oners: and  agreed  that  the  Mississippi  River 
would  always  remain  free  and  open  to  both 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Truly,  the  terms  were  a  magnificant  ac- 
complishment for  our  peacemakers.  Yet 
their  vision  continued:  they  stated  their 
Ijellef  that  if  America  were  to  fulfill  its  goal 
of  Ijecoming  a  great  new  nation,  it  would 
have  to  begin  by  acting  like  one,  even  when 
It  was  new.  small,  and  weak.  Their  words 
have  meaning  and  advice  for  us  even  today; 
they  stated: 

"Since  we  have  assumed  a  place  in  the  po- 
litical system,  let  us  move  like  a  primary 
and  not  a  secondary  planet."  How  right 
they  were!  And  today  I  wish  wed  stop  being 
so  hesitant  and  apologetic  when  we  act  to 
defend  ourselves  and  the  things  in  which  we 
believe. 

Of  all  the  International  treaties  known  to 
me,  this  Definitive  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1783 
has  been  the  most  lasting,  and  has  produced 
the  greatest  blessings  to  the  world  as  a 
whole.  It  gave  America  the  opportunity  to 
prove  that  a  constitutional  republic,  based 
on  God-given  rights,  can  flourish  and 
endure  in  a  changing  world.  Our  land  has 
been  an  example  to  many  others,  from  the 
very  start;  that  is  why  I  consider  this  Treaty 
so  important.* 


DANGERS  TO  PEACE 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues and  I  are  all  too  aware  of  the 
dangers  to  peace  posed  by  President 
Assad  and  his  Soviet  backers.  Blame 
for  the  violence  and  unrest  in  Lebanon 
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can  generally  be  directed  at  Syria, 
which  has  50.000  troops  in  Lebanon, 
occupies  more  than  half  the  country, 
and  has  strong  back-up  forces  behind 
its  own  lines  which  include  Soviet 
troops  and  the  latest  in  Soviet  tech- 
nology and  weaponry. 

Syria  has  also  been  behind  much  of 
the  terror  and  assassination  in  the 
region.  It  provided  refuge  and  exper- 
tise to  the  Iranian  extremist  group 
which  claimed  responsibility  for  kill- 
ing 241  U.S.  Marine  peacekeepers  in 
Beirut,  and  also  maintains  ties  with 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
and  other  terrorist  groups. 

The  possible  demise  of  the  Gemeyal 
government,  the  redeployment  of  our 
troops  offshore,  and  the  more  active 
involvement  of  U.S.  naval  and  air  fire- 
power in  the  region,  have  marked  a 
change  in  direction  for  the  United 
States.  Lebanon,  and  Syria.  One  thing 
is  for  certain,  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  must  not  relinquish  to  Syria  and 
its  Soviet  patron  any  greater  or  more 
threatening  role  in  the  Middle  East 
than  they  have  already  achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  insightful  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Arizona  Republic 
last  Sunday,  which  addresses  the  prob- 
lem and  offers  some  ideas  to  check  the 
expanionist  policies  of  Syrian  Presi- 
dent Hafez  Assad  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Darrow  TuUy.  the  author  of  this 
piece,  is  also  the  publisher  of  this 
daily  newspaper,  which  is  the  largest 
in  the  State  of  Arizona.  He  originally 
presented  these  ideas  in  a  speech 
before  the  Jewish  Federation  of 
Greater  Phoenix. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Feb.  5,  1C(*4  1 

Holding  Assad  in  Check:  Jordan  May  be 
Key  to  Curbing  Syria's  Expansionist 
Ambitions 

(By  Darrow  TuUy) 

The  tomb  of  Saladin,  the  12th  century 
sultan  who  ruled  an  empire  constituting 
most  of  the  Middle  East,  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  Damascus.  Saladin  conquered  Jeru- 
salem, crushed  the  crusaders  and  united  the 
Arab  world.  President  Hafez  Assad,  dictator 
of  Syria,  has  visions  of  achieving  hegemony 
in  the  Middle  East  with  Syria  as  the  pre- 
eminent power.  He  would  be  a  modern  Sala- 
din. 

That  objective  has  been  most  evident  in 
Assad's  deliberate  and  systematic  destruc- 
tion of  Yasser  Arafat  as  leader  of  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  Assad's  objec- 
tive is  a  Syrian  solution  to  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 

In  September  1982.  President  Reagan  ar- 
ticulated his  Middle  East  policy,  the  basic 
points  being  a  Palestinian  self-government 
in  conjunction  with  Jordan  and  evacuation 
by  all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon,  includ- 
ing those  of  Syria. 

Negotiations  started  by  Ambassador 
Philip  Habib  and  continued  by  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  resulted  in  a  Lebanese- 
Israeli  withdrawal  agreement  in  May  1983. 
Syria  was  not  included  in  the  negotiations 
and  Assad  steadfastly  refused  to  negotiate  a 
withdrawal,  calling  the  May  1983  agreement 
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■a     Zionist-American     hegemonistic     plan 
worse  than  the  Camp  David  accords." 

The  Arizona  Republic  recently  carried  a 
frontpage  story  headlined  "Syria.  Israel  OK 
Plan  to  Separate  Lebanese  Factions. "  How- 
ever, the  basis  of  the  Israeli-Syrian  agree- 
ment is  to  establish  disengagement  zones  in 
the  battered  southern  suburbs  of  the  capital 
and  in  the  nearby  Shouf  Mountains  with 
the  eventual  help  of  800  observers  from 
Italy  and  Greece. 

Lebanese  officials  stressed  that  the  plan  is 
not  seen  as  a  basis  for  any  reduction  in  the 
multinational  force  but  that  this  might 
come  later  at  their  request.  They  said,  in 
fact,  that  President  Amin  Gemayel  will  seek 
assurances  from  the  United  States,  France, 
Italy  and  Britain  that  they  will  keep  their 
forces  in  Lebanon  as  an  expression  of  faith 
in  the  plan. 

"The  Syrians  were  very  positive."  one  offi- 
cial close  to  the  negotiations  said. 

The  following  is  from  the  Jan.  16  News- 
week: "The  latest  best  hope  to  calm  the  vio- 
lence lies  with  an  initiative  drafted  by 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  Reagan's  Mideast  trou- 
ble-shooter. .  .  . 

"The  plan's  design  is  relatively  modest.  It 
acknowledges  that,  for  the  presert.  Israeli 
and  Syrian  occupiers  will  remain  in  Leba- 
non. It  aims  merely  to  extend  the  Li^banese 
army's  authority  outward  from  Beirut  into 
parts  of  the  country  now  carved  into  the 
turf  of  warring  Lebanese  factions. 

"The  plan  implicitly  recognizes  Syria's  oc- 
cupation of  eastern  Lebanon's  Bekaa  Bailey 
at  a  time  when  Assad's  Israeli  enemies  to 
the  south,  racked  by  the  enormous  econom- 
ic and  human  costs  of  their  occupation,  are 
considering  a  near-total,  unilateral  with- 
drawal from  Lebanon.  The  Syrians  calculate 
that  a  pullout  of  U.S.  Marines  and  other 
multinational  peacekeepers  might  eventual- 
ly fuel  the  Lebanese  civil  war  to  greater  in- 
tensity—but they  are  banking  on  their  own 
forces  to  stabilize  the  country  much  as  they 
have  in  the  past.  .  .  . 

"No  Western  leader  would  pick  Syria  for  a 
negotiating  partner  by  choice.  Assad's 
ruling  clique  has  shown  itself  to  be  both  fa- 
natical and  profoundly  cruel.  And  it  relies 
more  heavily  than  ever  on  Soviet  arms.  But. 
along  with  Israel.  Syria  exercises  the  only 
re;.l  po\\cr  in  the  region.  It  has  a  clear  aim: 
to  riaintain  its  historically  strong  influence 
over  Lcba'ii\sp  territory.  .  ." 

I'm  not  .-:.'rprised  the  Syrians  are  positive. 
The\  maintain  morp  than  60,000  troops  in 
Lebanon  anc.  continually  fuel  internal  strug- 
gles within  Lebdiion  proper. 

When  Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat 
ejected  the  Soviets  in  1972,  Sytia  became 
the  apple  of  the  ilus.sian  eye.  Syria's  rela- 
tionship with  Russia  was  further  enhanced 
with  the  onset  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  A<!sad 
provided  the  only  viable  Mideast  ally  and,  ir 
October  1980,  the  Soviet-Syrian  treaty  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  was  signed,  spe- 
cifically calling  for  "cooperation  in  the  mili- 
tary field "  and,  perhaps  more  ominously, 
"mutual  consultations  on  threats  to  each 
other  or  peace  and  security  in  the  whole 
world. " 

The  original  concept  of  a  "Greater  Syria" 
which  Assad  embraces  was  a  Jordanian  idea 
when  Emir  Abdulla,  Transjordan's  first 
ruler,  aspired  to  establish  his  throne  in  Da- 
mascus. Although  Syria.  Lebanon  and  Iraq 
were  the  specific  areas  encompassed  in  the 
"Greater  Syria"  concept,  many  Arabs  con- 
sidered Palestine  to  be  within  the  frame- 
work. 

The  massive  immigration  of  Palestinians 
into  Lebanon  during  successive  Arab-Israeli 
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wars  further  exacerbated  the  situation  as 
the  PLO  established  a  state  within  a  state. 
This  became  intolerable  to  Syria  and  over 
time  led  to  the  Syrian-PLO  conflict. 

As  Tivie  magazine  pointed  out  in  the  Dec. 
19,  1983  issue: 

"The  two  countries  share  more  than  a  mil- 
lenium  cf  history  .  .  .  Both  Lebanon  and 
Syria  achieved  independence  in  the  1940s 
but  cultural  and  family  ties  still  bind  their 
populations,  the  Sunnis  and  the  Druse  .  .  ." 

American  Marines  were  originally  dis- 
patched to  Lebanon  to  give  protection  to 
the  evacuation  of  PLO  forces  and  bolster 
the  potential  for  Lebanese  unity  under  the 
Gamayel  government. 

But  as  the  winter  1983-1984  issue  of  For- 
eign Affairs  points  out: 

"America  has  slid  incrementally  into  a 
most  awkward  predicament.  The  more  it  be- 
comes identified  with  the  Phalange  and 
takes  military  action  against  the  Druze  and 
Shi'ites.  the  more  it  becomes  a  partisan  and 
the  more  Assad's  leadership  is  strengthened. 
The  more  America  views  the  Lebanese  con- 
flict and  Syria's  position  there  in  a  primari- 
ly East-West  context,  the  more  Assad  and 
his  Lebanese  allies  need  a  close  relationship 
with  Moscow,  thus  making  America's  con- 
ception a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

""In  U.S.  government  circles,  some  argue 
for  greater  American-Israeli  coordination  in 
order  to  achieve  a  balance  of  power  with 
Damascus  and  Moscow.  As  of  mid-November 
1983,  it  appears  that  the  United  States  has 
moved  down  this  road  at  least  to  a  limited 
extent,  seeking  to  strengthen  the  Israeli  po- 
sition and  role  with  the  sweetening  of  signif- 
icant new  forms  of  U.S.  aid.  If  this  view  pre- 
vails, the  result  would  most  likely  be  the 
very  opposite  of  what  its  proponents  desire. 
Temporarily  and  militarily,  the  Syrians  and 
their  Soviet  backers  may  become  more  cau- 
tious. But  politically,  they  would  gain  not 
only  in  Lebanon  but  throughout  the  Middle 
East,  as  even  moderate  Arab  states  would 
feel  obliged  to  move  closer  to  Syria,  because 
their  internal  stability  would  be  undercut  if 
they  appear  ready  to  cooperate  with  a  per- 
ceived U.S.-Israeli  combination. 

"Consequently  it  has  to  be  accepted  that, 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  Assad  will 
remain  a  dominant  force  in  Lebanon. .  .  ." 

Some  Israelis  feel  the  northern  border 
might  be  safer  if  Syria  dominated.  They 
point  out  Syria  has  scrupulously  observed 
the  armistice  on  its  own  borders  and  by  firm 
control  over  the  PLO  has  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  dominate  the  area  bordering 
Israel. 

There  is  a  growing  minority  which  feels  it 
would  be  better  strategy  to  cut  a  deal  with  a 
strong  Syria  than  a  weak  Jordan. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  cheap  war  or  a 
cheap  occupation.  Israel  has  suffered  tre- 
mendously as  a  result  of  its  disproportion- 
ate but  necessary  commitment  of  national 
resources  to  national  defense. 

However,  Syria  is  feeling  the  pinch,  also. 
According  to  Time: 

""Plummeting  oil  revenues  and  bad  har- 
vests have  drained  foreign  reserves.  Accord- 
ing to  an  international  monetary  fund 
report,  Syria's  total  reserves  (excluding 
gold)  dropped  from  $927  million  in  mid-1981 
to  $40  million  by  early  1982.  Electricity  is 
now  rationed  nationwide.  Though  unem- 
ployment figures  are  not  released  by  the 
government,  more  people  are  out  of  work 
than  a  year  ago  and  inflation  is  on  the  rise. 

As  friends  of  Israel  have  assisted,  so  has 
been  the  case  with  Syria.  Foreign  Affairs 
points  out:    "Saudi  Arabia,  conscious  of  its 
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great  wealth  and  physical  vulnerability,  has 
always  preferred  efforts  ?.t  getting  along 
with  radical  neighbors  over  confrontation. 
Even  when  it  finally  subsidizes  a  radical 
state  like  Syria,  it  prefers  persuasion  to 
threats  of  withholding  funds— not  unlike 
America's  attitude  toward  Israel.  Its  increas- 
ingly active  diplomacy  has  been  apprehen- 
sive over  Syria's  close  involvement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  but  has  attempted  to  deal  with 
Syria  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  not  as  an  ad- 
versary. .  .  ." 

Crown  Prince  Abdullah  of  Saudi  Arabia 
has  given  Syria  an  estimated  $6  billion  over 
the  past  five  years.  This  dramatic  shift  of 
power  to  Syria  has  made  a  Jordanian  peace 
initiative  more  difficult.  King  Hussein  has 
taken  steps  toward  improving  relations  with 
both  Syria  and  Moscow. 

On  the  positive  side.  Hussein  has 
acknowledged  that  if  the  PLO  comes  com- 
pletely under  Syrian  control,  he  would  no 
longer  feel  obligated  to  abide  by  the  1974 
Rabat  summit  resolution  which  declared 
the  PLO  the  sole  legitimate  representative 
of  the  Palestinian  people.  Although  Hussein 
is  in  no  position  to  negotiate  for  the  Pales- 
tinians, I  personally  believe  West  Bank 
Arabs  would  welcome  him  as  their  negotia- 
tor, if  they  are  convinced  Arafat  is  a  goner. 

Foreign  Affairs  suggests: 

"Another  approach  could  be  the  long-ru- 
mored Jordanian  return  to  a  parliamentary 
form  of  government,  in  which  West  Bank 
Palestinians  would  obtain  sizable  represen- 
tation. Both  these  alternatives  would  re- 
quire Israeli  acquiescence,  of  which  there  is 
no  evidence  .  .  .". 

El  Hassan  Bin  Talal,  crown  prince  of 
Jordan,  has  said:  'We  believe  it  is  in  Ameri- 
ca's best  interest,  as  we  know  it  is  in  ours,  to 
move  toward  a  settlement.  .  .  . 

"Over  the  past  few  years,  the  United 
States,  Israel  and  frankly,  many  Arab  coun- 
tries, have  tended  to  overlook  or  take  for 
granted  our  country.  Yet,  Jordan  is  critical 
to  a  settlement,  to  our  settlement,  of  the 
Middle  East  problem." 

The  inescapable  fact  is  that  with  the 
demise  of  the  PLO,  the  Jordanians  are,  for 
all  intents  and  purposes,  now  one  people. 
Virtually  all  Palestinians  now  residing  in 
Jordan  have  taken  up  Jordanian  citizenship. 
Residents  of  the  West  Bank  carmot  and 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  enemy  aliens 
because  of  the  technicality  of  a  state  of  war. 
Crown  Prince  Talal  points  out  that  Jordan 
pays  the  salaries  and  pensions  of  West  Bank 
officials  and  bears  development  costs  of 
some  of  the  territory. 

The  U.S.  and  Israel  certainly  don't  agree 
about  the  ultimate  autonomy  of  the  area, 
with  the  U.S.  asserting  the  Palestinians 
should  have  full  autonomy  "giving  the  in- 
habitants real  authority  over  themselves, 
the  land  and  its  resources  subject  to  fair 
safeguards  on  water."  The  Israeli  position  is 
".  .  .  autonomy  does  not  concern  territory 
but  inhabitants." 

Ruth  Lapidoth,  David  Ben-Gurion  visiting 
professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern California,  articulates  the  schism  as  fol- 
lows: 

""Autonomy  means  limited  self-govern- 
ment, and  the  meaning  of  the  concept  au- 
tonomous region  lies  somewhere  between 
the  concept  of  a  non-self-governing  territory 
and  that  of  an  independent  state." 

The  only  lasting  peace  on  the  West  Bank 
must  come  from  agreements  between  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan  and  the  state  of  Israel. 
The  question  is  under  what  form  of  govern- 
ment can  Israelis  and  Arabs  live  together  in 
peace  and  equanimity  while  protecting  the 
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security  of  the  border  and  maintaining  the 
demographic  balance? 

Switzerland  became  a  nation  when  three 
forest  cantons  (small  territorial  areas) 
formed  a  confederation  to  revolt  against  ex- 
ternal authority.  It  may  be  that  the  Israeli 
settlements  on  the  West  Bank  may  be  in  a 
position  to  form  such  an  alliance.  The  Arab 
villages  and  towns  could  at  least  consider 
the  same  idea.  It  is  not  a  perfect  solution, 
but  it  might  provide  relief  from  martial  law 
and  supply  King  Hussein  the  face-saving 
device  he  desires  to  get  the  Jordanians  to 
the  table  without  totally  alienating  the  rest 
of  the  Arab  world. 

A  recent  wire  service  story  stated:  ""In  a 
move  that  could  lead  to  a  breakthrough  in 
Middle  east  peace  negotiations,  Jordan's 
parliament  approved  constitutional  amend- 
ments that  permit  the  election  of  represent- 
atives for  the  occupied  West  Bank. 

"Meeting  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  a 
decade,  the  upper  and  lower  houses  voted 
unanimously  to  amend  the  constitution  to 
allow  election  of  a  new  parliament  with 
West  Bank  representation. 

"'Western  diplomats  said  the  move  could 
foreshadow  an  attempt  by  King  Hussein  to 
represent  the  West  Bank's  1  million  Pales- 
tinians in  a  new  peace  initiative— with  or 
without  the  badly  divided  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization. .  .  ." 

It  is  imperative  for  long-term  peace  pros- 
pects that  at  least  one  other  Arab  nation 
sign  a  peace  treaty  with  Israel.  Jordan 
seems  the  most  logical  candidate.  Syria's 
power  would  be  measurably  weakened  and 
some  accommodation  might  be  worked  out 
on  Lebanon's  future. 

After  the  signing  of  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords, the  rest  of  the  Arab  world  solemnly 
cast  Egypt  into  outer  darkness,  in  effect  de- 
claring it.  like  Israel,  a  non-nation. 

That  was  five  years  ago.  Today.  Egypt  is 
emerging  from  the  shadows. 

All  this  has  brought  a  glimmer  of  life  back 
to  Reagan's  plan  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Assad  may  very  well  find  himself  in  the 
position  of  a  modern  Saladin.  However,  the 
Russian  bear  will  want  to  manipulate  the 
empire  more  than  Assad  himself.  History  in 
the  Middle  East  has  a  way  of  repeating 
itself.* 


SISTER  CELESTE  BONINA  OF  ST. 
LUCYS  CHURCH  HONORED 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember I  had  the  honor  of  attending  a 
solemn  mass  of  thanksgiving  com- 
memorating the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  religious  reception  of  Sister  Ce- 
leste Bonina  of  St.  Lucy's  Church  in 
Newark, 

Since  she  first  came  to  St.  Lucy's  in 
1938.  Sister  Celeste  Bonina  has  made 
enormous  contributions  to  the  church 
as  well  as  the  greater  community.  A 
warm,  devoted,  and  loving  person,  she 
has  given  selflessly  to  those  in  need. 
Whether  it  is  assisting  the  sick,  visit- 
ing the  imprisoned,  or  offering  com- 
fort to  those  in  grief.  Sister  Celeste 
Bonina  has  been  there  for  us. 
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She  helped  to  organize  the  St. 
John's  Guild  in  1945.  which  still  exists 
under  her  leadership,  and  which  has 
played  an  important  role  in  assisting 
the  orphanage,  the  school,  and  the 
convent  in  spiritual,  social  and  fund- 
raising  activities.  Her  talents  also 
extend  into  music  and  the  arts. 

Sister  Celeste  Bonina  has  given  so 
much  to  so  many— especially  to  the 
members  of  St.  Lucys  Church,  among 
whom  I  proudly  count  myself  as  one. 
As  a  long  time  member  of  St.  Lucy's.  I 
speak  from  personal  experience  in  rec- 
ognizing this  extraordinary  person 
today.* 


SCOUTING  COINAGE 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  8.  1984 
•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  next  few  years,  two  organiza- 
tions that  have  made  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  generations  of  American  boys 
and  girls  will  celebrate  their  75th  anni- 
versaries. Over  the  years,  both  of 
these  organizations  have  relied  on  the 
volunteer  efforts  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  adult  Americans,  each  of 
whom  has  shared  his  or  her  time  and 
experience  so  that  American  youth 
could  be  better  prepared  to  face  the 
challenges  of  adult  life.  Without  their 
efforts,  which  cannot  be  recognized 
enough,  millions  of  boys  and  girls 
would  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
develop  personal  skills  and  to  learn  to 
work  with  others  in  a  structured  and 
supervised  setting. 

The  two  organizations  to  which  I 
refer  are  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  the  Girl  Scouts.  U.S.A.  While  to- 
tally separate  entities,  these  two  fine 
groups  will  celebrate  their  75th  anni- 
versaries in  1985  and  1987  respectively. 
In  the  process,  the  Boy  Scouts  will  pay 
tribute  to  approximately  88  million 
boys  who.  over  the  years,  have  partici- 
pated in  Cub  Scout,  Boy  Scout.  Eagle 
Scout,  and  Explorer  programs  plus  the 
millions  of  adult  volunteers  who  have 
made  those  programs  possible.  Like- 
wise, the  Girl  Scouts  will  be  honoring 
over  45  million  young  girls  who  have 
participated  in  Girl  Scouts  programs 
over  the  years  as  well  as  the  millions 
of  volunteers  who  have  assisted  in 
their  good  works.  The  anniversaries 
will  also  focus  attention  on  the  3.4  mil- 
lion boys  and  3  million  girls  who  are 
currently  involved  in  the  Boy  and  Girl 
Scout  programs  respectively  and  will 
provide  needed  recognition  for  the  1.1 
million  Boy  Scout  and  607,000  Girl 
Scout  volunteers. 

In  addition  to  recognizing  the  people 
involved,  the  two  anniversaries  will 
also  serve  as  excellent  reminders  that 
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benefits  of  scouting  go  far  beyond  just 
the  direct  participants.  For  instance, 
the  Boy  Scouts  worked  nationwide 
during  the  1980  census  distributing  in- 
formational material  at  an  estimated 
savings  to  Federal  taxpayers  of  some 
$5  million.  Likewise,  in  my  State  of 
California  in  1982.  some  15.000  scouts 
worked  as  volunteers  helping  to  build 
trails  and  maintain  campsights.  And 
these  are  but  two  examples;  there  are 
many  more  instances  where  Girl 
Scouts  and  Boy  Scouts  have  made  a 
contribution  to  their  community  or 
surrounding  area  by  helping  people  in 
it. 

As  one  who  participated  in  Boy 
Scout  programs— especially  Eagle 
Scouts— when  I  was  young.  I  only  wish 
that  more  young  people  could  have 
been  involved  in  scouting  in  the  past 
and  could  be  involved  in  the  future.  As 
for  the  past,  there  is  not  too  much 
that  can  be  done  about  that  but  there 
are  ways  to  encourage  participation  in 
the  future.  One  is  to  make  more  young 
people  aware  of  scouting  and  its  bene- 
fits, and  to  that  end.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  calling  for  com- 
memorative coins  to  honor  the  75th 
anniversaries  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
the  Girl  Scouts.  The  bill  I  have 
■'dropped  in  the  hopper"  calls  for  two 
coins,  one  for  each  organization,  both 
to  be  minted  in  1986.  Both  coins  would 
be  50-cent  pieces,  much  like  the  Ken- 
nedy 50-cent  pieces,  rather  than  pre- 
cious metal  coins.  That  way.  the  cost 
of  the  coins  to  the  public— which 
would  be  either/or  the  total  cost  of 
minting  and  distributing  the  coins, 
whichever  is  higher— would  be  low- 
enough  so  that  Boy  Scouts  and  fJirl 
Scouts,  not  to  mention  their  parents 
and  others,  would  be  able  to  afford 
them. 

With  respect  to  the  minting  of  the 
coins,  my  legislation  provides  thai 
both  coins  be  produced  and  dated  in 
1986  and  that  both  organizations  have 
input  into  the  design  of  their  respec- 
tive coins.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury would,  however,  retain  the  final 
say  on  the  design  of  the  coins  which 
would  be  legal  tender.  The  reason  for 
the  1986  date  is  fairly  simple:  it  is  late 
enough  not  to  interfere  with  the  sale 
of  the  Olympic  coins  and  it  is  early 
enough  not  to  come  into  conflict  with 
a  possible  coin  commemorating  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. Also,  it  should  be  noted  that 
there  is  precedent  for  issuing  com- 
memorative coins  both  before  and 
after  the  commemorative  year  in  ques- 
tion; a  coin  commemorating  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg was  issued  2  years  in  advance— in 
1936— while  a  coin  commemorating 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Alabama 
statehood  was  issued  2  years  after  the 
centennial  celebration— in  1921. 

Ample  precedent  also  exists  not  only 
for  honoring  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the 
Girl  Scouts  but  to  do  so  with  com- 
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memorative  coins.  Stamps  honoring 
both  organizations  have  been  issued  at 
the  time  of  previous  anniversaries  and 
commemorative  coins  honoring  other 
organizations  have  been  issued  in  the 
past.  In  fact,  no  less  than  68  com- 
memorative coins  were  issued  from 
1892  to  1954.  49  of  which  were  com- 
memorative 50-cent  pieces.  Further- 
more, in  the  past  few  years,  four  more 
commemorative  coins  have  been 
issued,  three  of  which  are  of  the 
Olympic  variety  and  one  honors 
George  Washington  on  the  250th  an- 
niversary of  his  birth.  Granted,  none 
of  these  previous  coins  have  honored 
service  organizations  but  since  both 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts 
have  Federal  charters  in  addition  to  a 
proven  record  of  accomplishment,  I 
see  no  reason  why  such  an  organiza- 
tion should  not  be  recognized.  Certain- 
ly, the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts 
are  worthy  of  such  recognition  not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  six  nations  hon- 
ored the  75th  anniversary  of  British 
scouting  with  either  a  stamp  or  ;i  coin. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  that,  to  date, 
the  Olympic  coins  have  not  sold  quite 
so  well  as  people  had  hoped.  However, 
there  is  still  time  yet  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  these  coins  are  far 
more  expensive  than  the  proposed  Boy 
Scout  and  Girl  Scout  coins  would  be. 
Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve—given the  attention  that  will  be 
focused  on  the  75th  anniversaries  of 
these  two  fine  organizations— that 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
the  coins  my  bill  proposes.  Thus.  I 
would  expect  that  sales  would  be  con- 
siderable and  that  these  coins  would 
not  be  a  money  loser.  Moreover,  an  ad- 
ditional safeguard  against  financial 
loss  has  been  written  into  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  proposing;  instead  of  requir- 
ing a  fixed  number  of  coins  to  be 
minted,  the  bill  provides  up  to  10  mil- 
lion of  'ach.  Just  how  many  would  ac- 
tually b.^  produced  could,  therefore,  be 
adjusted  .icccrding  to  demand. 

In  recognition  of  the  contributions 
both  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl 
Scouts  have  made,  in  view  of  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  constructive  self-help 
programs  for  American  youth,  and  in 
light  of  past  precedents.  I  believe  Con- 
gress should  enact  this  legislation  and 
hope  that  it  will  do  so  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  American  youth,  and  all 
those  interested  in  America's  future, 
would  be  the  beneficiaries.* 


GET  THE  FREMONT  LINE 
ROLLING 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  support  the  tentative  ap- 
proval   of    the    proposed    GM-Toyota 
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joint  venture  for  Fremont,  Calif.,  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Al- 
though there  have  been  many  newspa- 
per editorials  supporting  that  decision, 
I  submit  for  the  record  just  one.  that 
which  appeared  in  the  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury on  December  26.  1983.  It  contains 
the  information  we  all  need  to  consid- 
er when  contemplating  the  proposed 
joint  venture.  The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News,  Dec.  25, 
1983] 

Get  the  Fremont  Line  Rolling 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  all 
but  approved  the  joint  General  Motors- 
Toyota  agreement  to  reopen  the  Fremont 
plant,  but  the  one-vote  decision  is  an  open 
invitation  to  Chrysler  and  Ford  to  challenge 
the  plan  in  court. 

We  hope  the  invitation  is  refused.  The  re- 
opened plant  will  provide  jobs  in  East  Bay 
and  South  Bay  communities.  More  impor- 
tant, it  could  open  a  new  era  in  U.S.  auto 
manufacturing,  one  that  benefits  consumers 
and  the  U.S.  economy  alike. 

It's  difficult  to  understand  what  Chrysler 
chairman  Lee  lacocca  meant  when  he  said 
that  the  pact  would  limit  competition.  How 
will  250,000  cars  deflate  competition  in  a 
market  approaching  10  million  sales  a  year? 
Another  model  should  broaden  consumers' 
choices  and  hold  down  prices. 

Availability  of  small  cars  of  the  sort  that 
will  be  built  in  Fremont  is,  in  fact,  down.  It 
began  to  fall  when  Japanese  auto  makers 
shifted  their  exports  to  larger,  more  expen- 
sive models  in  order  to  protect  their  balance 
sheets  under  the  self-imposed  limits  on  ex- 
ports. 

Should  GM  and  Toyota  desert  the  small- 
car  market  to  their  hybrid  firm,  Chrysler 
and  Ford  can  march  in  and  capture  a  bigger 
share  on  the  strength  of  their  established 
products.  If  GM  and  Toyota  try  to  manipu- 
late the  market  or  fix  prices,  the  FTC  can 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  consent 
decree. 

lacocca  hammers  at  the  fact  that  the  pact 
unites  the  world's  largest  and  third  largest 
auto  manufacturers.  It's  a  lame  complaint. 
Ford,  second  in  U.S.  sales  in  1982,  owns  25 
percent  of  the  ninth-ranked  firm  that 
makes  Mazdas.  Sixth-ranking  Renault, 
which  is  owned  by  the  French  government, 
holds  46  percent  of  American  Motors.  And 
GM.  whose  projected  share  of  U.S.-sales  has 
actually  fallen,  has  owned  a  third  of  Isuzu 
for  years. 

Closer  to  home,  lacocca's  12th-ranked 
Chrysler  owns  15  percent  of  llth-ranked 
Mitsubishi  Motors.  Yet  that  doesn't  seem  to 
have  quashed  competition  between  Chrys- 
ler's Mitsubishi-made  import  and  Mitsubi- 
shi's own  logo.  Moreover,  there  was  talk  in 
the  auto  industry  earlier  this  year  of  Chrys- 
ler and  5th-ranked  Volkswagen  jointly 
building  cars  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  number  that  may  have  disturbed  la- 
cocca most  were  the  the  headlines-grabbing 
sales  report  from  the  first  10  days  of  De- 
cember. Sales  of  U.S. -made  autos  were  up  21 
percent  over  the  same  period  a  year  before. 
Ford  captured  29  percent  of  the  rise,  GM 
grabed  19  percent,  and  Chrysler  got  6  per- 
cent. 

lacocca  is  running  on  empty.  It's  time  to 
drop  the  green  flag  on  the  Fremont  line. 
Gentlemen,  start  your  engines.* 
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ST.  URHO'S  DAY 
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HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  an  annual  event  celebrated 
by  Finnish  Americans  across  the  coun- 
try commemorating  St,  Urho.  Accord- 
ing to  legend,  St.  Urho  preserved  the 
Finnish  wine  harvest  when  he  drove 
all  the  grasshoppers  from  Finland, 
saving  the  grape  crop. 

Every  year,  on  March  16,  Finnish 
Americans  come  together  to  honor  the 
great  feat  of  St.  Urho.  The  descend- 
ants of  our  Finnish  immigrants  have 
adopted  St.  Urho  as  the  patron  saint 
of  the  Finnish  people  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  achievement.  They  cele- 
brate this  event  by  dressing  in  royal 
purple  and  nile  green,  representative 
of  wild  grapes  and  grasshoppers.  Ban- 
quets and  parades  are  two  of  the  fes- 
tivities involved  with  the  St.  Urho 
celebration. 

The  legend  of  St.  Urho,  which  first 
emerged  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  in  Virginia,  Minn.,  has 
evolved  into  an  annual  festival  among 
Finnish  Americans.  The  legend  has 
continued  to  spread  and  today  St. 
Urho's  Day  is  widely  recognized.  Many 
States,  including  Florida,  have  issued 
proclamations  officially  declaring 
March  16  as  St.  Urho  Day.  Several 
years  ago  the  city  of  Menahga,  Minn., 
erected  a  statue  in  tribute  to  St.  Urho. 

What  started  out  as  a  tale  in  1956 
has  grown  to  be  a  proud  holiday  for 
Finnish  Americans  in  this  country  as 
they  remember  their  heritage— a  holi- 
day not  only  commemorating  St. 
Urho,  but  the  combined  legacy  of  the 
United  States  and  Finland.* 


CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF 
HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

*  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  25,  President  Reagan  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  May  8,  1984,  to 
be  the  "Centennial  of  the  Birth  of 
Harry  S,  Truman."  President  Truman 
set  high  standards  for  all  who  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  Oval  Office,  and 
his  numerous  accomplishments  as 
President  merit  the  many  honors 
which  are  now  being  bestowed  upon 
him  in  this,  the  centennial  year  of  his 
birth,  I  would  like  to  share  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  on  the  Truman 
centennial  with  my  colleagues. 


Centennial  of  the  Birth  of  Harry  S. 
Truman 

(By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America) 

A  proclamation 

May  8.  1984,  marks  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman, 
the  thirty-third  President  of  the  United 
States  and  one  of  this  Nation's  most  re- 
spected statesmen. 

First  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
from  Missouri  in  1934.  Mr.  Truman  gained 
national  recognition  during  World  War  II, 
when  his  investigating  committee  saved  the 
taxpayers  large  amounts  of  money  by  ex- 
posing waste  and  extravagance  in  the  pro- 
curement process.  In  November  1944,  the 
voters  elected  Mr.  Truman  Vice  President. 
He  served  only  83  days  in  that  office  and 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency  in  April  1945, 
upon  the  death  of  President  Roosevelt. 

In  his  first  months  in  office.  President 
Truman  guided  the  country  through  the 
end  of  World  War  II  and  made  the  difficult 
decisions  that  ushered  in  the  nuclear  age.  In 
the  postwar  years,  he  oversaw  America's 
transition  from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime 
economy  and  began  an  era  of  growth  and 
stability.  In  foreign  affairs.  President 
Truman  established  the  cornerstones  of  the 
policy  of  containment  in  dealing  with  the 
communist  threat  to  Europe.  Through  the 
Truman  Doctrine  and  the  Marshall  Plan  he 
stalwartly  assisted  free  peoples  in  their  ef- 
forts to  stem  the  tide  of  totalitarian  subver- 
sion. In  applying  the  principles  of  collective 
security.  President  Truman  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization to  help  European  nations  re- 
spond to  this  threat. 

In  1948,  Mr.  Truman  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency,  battling  from  behind  to  over- 
take Governor  Thomas  Dewey.  President 
Truman  responded  to  the  invasion  of  South 
Korea  by  utilizing  United  Nations  as  well  as 
American  forces  in  dealing  with  that  crisis. 

Although  confronted  with  a  series  of 
major  challenges  throughout  his  tenure. 
President  Truman  responded  with  courage, 
humanity,  decisiveness,  and  a  wit  which 
have  secured  his  place  in  the  Nation's  histo- 
ry as  one  of  our  most  respected  Presidents. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Ronald  Reagan.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  May  8.  1984  to  be  the  "Cen- 
tennial of  the  Birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman."  I 
call  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  that  day  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities  in  remembrance  of  his 
many  accomplishments  and  dedication  to 
freedom  and  democracy. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  25th  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  eighth. 

Ronald  Reagan.* 


THE    HIGHER    EDUCATION    SAV- 
INGS INCENTIVE  ACT  OF  1984 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

*  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  concern 
for  the  education  of  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren has  become  an  issue  of  growing 
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concern  across  the  United  States.  And, 
well  it  should  be.  The  future  of  our 
Nation  rests  upon  a  well-educated  citi- 
zenry. Not  only  does  our  ability  to 
compete  technologically  in  the  world 
market  depend  upon  excellent  educa- 
tion, but  our  existence  as  a  democratic 
Republic  depends  upon  an  educated 
electorate. 

Unfortunately,  the  rising  cost  of 
higher  education  over  the  past  two 
decades  placed  a  tremendous  economic 
burden  upon  our  Nation's  families. 
While  the  Federal  Government  re- 
sponded with  ever-increasing  student 
aid  programs,  recognition  is  wide- 
spread in  Congress  that  middle-  and 
upper  middle-income  students  have 
come  to  rely  too  heavily  on  student 
loans  and  assistance  to  finance  their 
higher  education. 

In  fact,  the  Federal  Government's 
role  in  higher  education  has  increased 
from  $40  million  in  1960  for  direct  stu- 
dent aid  to  $7.3  billion  in  1983  for  edu- 
cation grants,  guaranteed  student 
loans,  college  work  study,  and  related 
assistance  programs.  While  Govern- 
ment student  assistance  has  grown, 
family  contributions  to  higher  educa- 
tion have  decreased.  For  instance, 
total  family  income  increased  by  30 
percent  between  1978  and  1981  while 
family  contributions  to  their  chil- 
dren's higher  educations  actually  de- 
clined by  more  than  6  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
shift  its  emphasis  from  increasing  gov- 
ernmental assistance  for  higher  educa- 
tion to  increasing  the  incentive  for 
families  to  resume  primary  responsi- 
bility for  financing  the  education  of 
their  children.  For  this  reason,  I  am 
introducing,  today,  legislation  to  pro- 
vide those  financial  incentives  to  en- 
courage long-term  family  savings  for 
the  education  of  their  children.  This 
legislation  would  provide  tax  benefits 
for  educational  savings  while,  at  the 
same  time,  increasing  the  savings  rate 
of  our  Nation  which  is  now  4.7  per- 
cent, the  lowest  of  any  industrialized 
nation  in  the  world. 

With  the  average  cost  of  higher  edu- 
cation projected  to  exceed  $25,000  by 
1990,  and  with  Government  subsidiza- 
tion of  middle-  and  upper  middle- 
income  students'  higher  educations 
likely  to  decrease,  the  enactment  of 
educational  savings  incentives  is  not 
merely  important,  it  is  imperative. 

My  legislation,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Savings  Incentive  Act,  would  pro- 
vide a  tax  deduction  of  up  to  $2,000 
per  year,  per  student  for  contributions 
made  to  an  education  savings  account. 
More  specifically,  this  legislation 
would  allow  the  principal  contributed 
to  an  education  savings  account  to  be 
tax  deferred  and  allow  the  interest  ac- 
cured  in  education  savings  accounts  to 
be  tax  free. 

Tax  deferral  of  the  principal  con- 
tributed to  education  savings  accounts 
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is  achieved  by  deeming  any  principal 
used  to  pay  qualified  educational  ex- 
penses as  taxable  income  only  to  the 
student  beneficiary.  The  student  bene- 
ficiary would  be  required  to  add  10 
percent  of  the  total  principal  expend- 
ed for  educational  purposes  to  his  tax- 
able income  for  each  of  10  succeeding 
years.  The  student  beneficiary  may 
elect  to  begin  the  tax  repayment  as 
early  as  age  25  or  as  late  as  age  30. 

Similar  to  provisions  governing  an 
individual  retirement  account,  there 
would  be  a  10-percent  penalty  for 
early  withdrawal  of  these  educational 
funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  both  individ- 
ual students  and  families  are  better 
served  by  creating  an  environment  fa- 
vorable to  educational  savings  than  by 
continued  reliance  on  direct  Govern- 
ment assistance  or  indirect  Govern- 
ment loan  subsidization. 

Although  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  Higher  Education  Savings  Incen- 
tive Act  is  to  promote  savings  for 
higher  education,  the  corresponding 
benefit  to  the  economic  strength  of 
our  Nation  is  substantial.  To  sustain 
the  economic  recovery  which  our 
Nation  is  experiencing,  we  must  do  all 
that  we  can  to  increase  the  amount  of 
available  capital.  Capital  is  the  life- 
blood  of  our  economy,  and.  without  it. 
we  are  destined  to  return  to  high  in- 
terest rates,  high  unemployment,  as- 
tronomical trade  imbalances,  and  sag- 
ging levels  of  productivity. 

I  believe  that,  if  enacted,  this  legisla- 
tion will  greatly  increase  savings  for 
higher  education,  will  unlock  impor- 
tant sources  of  capital  which  will  allow 
American  industries  to  expand  their 
facilities,  to  create  thousands  of  jobs, 
to  more  effectively  compete  abroad, 
and  to  more  efficiently  produce  those 
products  we  depend  upon  in  our  daily 
lives. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
strengthening  opportunities  for 
higher  education  and  increasing  our 
Nation's  savings  rate  by  cosponsoring 
the  Higher  Education  Savings  Incen- 
tive Act  of  1984.  Education  is  truly  the 
key  to  a  free  and  prosperous  society. • 


NATIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HOSPITALIZED  VETERANS 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  remember  the  tremendous 
sacrifices  veterans  have  made  in  the 
service  of  our  country.  On  February 
14,  1984.  the  Nation  will  be  observing  a 
very  important  day,  the  National 
Salute  to  Hospitalized  Veterans.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  proclamation  declaring  our  commit- 
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ment  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
America's  veterans.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
fellow  Members  of  Congress,  join  with 
me  now  in  pledging  support  for  re- 
sponsible health  care  for  our  veterans. 
Proclamation 

Whereas,  many  thousands  of  veterans  of 
America's  armed  forces  have  served  this 
nation  in  times  of  both  peace  and  war,  and 
in  doing  so  have  thereby  assured  the  safety 
and  prosperity  of  all  her  people  as  this 
nation  enters  its  third  century  of  independ- 
ence: and 

Whereas,  more  than  a  million  veterans 
enter  Veterans  Administration  medical  fa- 
cilities nationwide  for  medical  attention  an- 
nually: and 

Whereas,  the  Veterans  Administration, 
for  the  eleventh  consecutive  year,  has  orga- 
nized a  national  day  of  tribute  honoring  all 
hospitalized  veterans,  with  the  purpose  of 
urging  all  Americans  to  remember  these 
men  and  women  especially  on  this  day  and 
throughout  the  year:  and 

Whereas,  we  wish  to  express  to  the  pa- 
tients in  the  West  Haven  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Medical  Center  our  concern  and  sin- 
cere appreciation.  Now.  therefore,  I.  Bruce 
A.  Morrison,  do  hereby  proclaim  February 
14.  1984,  for  the  "National  Salute  to  Hospi- 
talized Veterans"  and  do  therefore  call  upon 
all  our  citizens  to  observe  the  occasion  in  fit- 
ting ways  and  to  pay  tribute  to  hospitalized 
veterans  on  this  day  and  each  day  of  the 
year. 
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MEDICARE  COPAYMENT 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  OWENS.   Mr.  Speaker,   it   has 
long  been  obvious  to  many  of  us  that 
the      administration's      proposal      to 
impose  additional  copayments  on  med- 
icare  beneficiaries   is   just   one   more 
way  to  shift  costs  to  those  who  are 
least  able  to  pay.  This  has  been  well 
expressed  by  Prof.  Anne  Somers  in  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times  on  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1984. 
[FYom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  6.  1984] 
Medicare:  The  New  60-Day  Proposal's 
Inequity 

PiscATAWAY.  N.J.,  Januaru  24,  1984. 
To  the  Editor: 

The  Administration's  proposal  to  require 
Medicare  patients  to  make  significant  co- 
payments  for  the  second  through  the  60th 
day  of  hospital  care  in  return  for  "unlimited 
coverage"  after  60  days  (news  story  Jan.  5) 
is  deeply  flawed. 

The  official  rationale  stresses  greater  pro- 
tection of  patients  against  the  costs  of  long 
illnesses.  This  would  be  highly  desirable,  if 
true,  since  chronic  disease  and  the  often  cat- 
astrophic costs  of  long-term  care  are  now 
the  major  health  problem  of  the  elderly.  In 
fact,  however,  the  new  protection  applies 
only  to  hospital  costs,  not  to  nursing  homes 
or  home  care,  where  most  long-term  care  is 
provided. 

Moreover,  the  average  hospital  stay  of  a 
Medicare  patient  is  only  10  days,  and  less 
than  one  percent  of  patients  exceed  60  days. 
Encouraging    the    elderly    to    think    they 


would  be  gaining  significant  protection 
against  the  costs  of  long-term  illness  is 
highly  misleading. 

For  many  of  the  99  percent  whose  hospi- 
tal stays  are  less  than  60  days,  the  addition- 
al costs  could  be  an  unreasonable  burden.  At 
the  proposed  copayment  rates— 8  percent  of 
the  deductible  (now  $356)  for  days  2 
through  15.  and  5  percent  for  days  16 
through  60— the  average  patient  with  a  10- 
day  stay  would  have  to  pay  $245  in  addition 
to  $356.  or  a  total  of  about  $600. 

This  may  not  seem  disastrous  until  one  re- 
calls that  the  median  annual  income  of  the 
over-65  population  is  about  $6,600.  So  the 
average  patient  would  have  to  pay  nearly  10 
percent  of  an  entire  year's  income  just  for 
the  hospital  stay  (this  does  not  Include  doc- 
tors' bills  and  other  associated  costs). 

For  the  very  poor,  many  of  these  costs 
would  be  transferred  to  Medicaid,  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  or  other  public  pro- 
grams which,  unlike  Medicare,  are  financed 
entirely  through  general  revenues.  The 
Medicare  program  would  save  some  money 
but  only  at  the  expense  of  other  portions  of 
the  Federal  budget. 

Also,  those  who  could  afford  to  do  so 
would  simply  buy  additional  supplemental 
private  insurance  to  cover  the  new  co-pay- 
ment. Hospitals  would  be  tempted  to  give 
preference  to  such  fully  insured  patients, 
thus  exacerbating  the  trend  toward  two-tier 
health  care. 

The  emphasis  placed  on  increased  cover- 
age for  long-stay  hospital  patients  is  also  in- 
compatible with  current  Administration  ef- 
forts to  further  reduce  the  Medicare  length 
of  stay  through  the  D.R.G.  method  of  hos- 
pital reimbursement.  Under  this  system  hos- 
pitals are  paid  a  fixed  predetermined  rate 
for  a  given  diagnosis  or  procedure  regardless 
of  length  of  stay.  The  whole  point  is  to  en- 
courage early  discharge. 

For  short-stay  patients,  the  proposed  co- 
payment  will  perhaps  reinforce  the  D.R.G. 
push  to  get  them  out  of  the  hospital  as  fast 
as  possible.  But  for  those  who  require 
longer  stays,  there  is  incentive  to  try  to 
make  it  to  the  60th  day,  after  which  they 
will  be  eligible  for  unlimited  hospital  care— 
a  particularly  valuable  benefit  in  the  ab- 
sence of  long-term  nursing  home  or  home- 
care  benefits.  The  strain  on  hospital  admin- 
istrators and  doctors,  caught  in  the  'middle 
of  these  conflicting  incentives,  would  be  in- 
tense. 

Without  question.  Medicare  is  faced  with 
a  financial  crisis.  Lack  of  meaningful  finan- 
cial controls  is  one.  but  only  one.  cause  of 
that  crisis.  The  aging  of  the  population,  the 
absence  of  cost-effective  programs  for  the 
care  of  long-term  patients  and  the  expensive 
pro-technology  bias  in  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram today  are  all  parts  of  the  problem  and 
must  be  considered  in  the  solution.  The 
crisis  will  not  be  solved  by  ill-considered  uni- 
dimensional  approaches. 

Anne  R.  Somers. 
Professor   of   Community    and    Family 
Medicine,  Rutgers  Medical  School 

Professor  Somers'  view  of  this  addi- 
tional burden  proposed  for  the  elderly 
should  be  considered  carefully  before 
we  contemplate  imposing  a(Jditional 
hardships  on  our  senior  citizens.* 
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CONGRESS  1984  AGENDA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday.  February  8, 
1984  into  the  Congressional  Record: 

The  report  follows: 

Congress  1984  Agenda 

As  legislators  come  back  for  the  second 
session  of  the  98th  Congress,  the  two  most 
contentious  issues  on  the  legislative  calen- 
dar are  the  presence  of  U.S.  Marines  in  Leb- 
anon and  a  budget  deficit  that  may  exceed 
$200  billion  next  year.  Congress  also  faces  a 
long  and  growing  agenda  of  other  important 
but  unfinished  business.  There  is  a  perva- 
sive attitude  among  my  colleagues  that  hard 
work  needs  to  be  done,  but  that  we  will  not 
get  to  it.  While  I  deplore  such  an  attitude,  I 
find  it  difficult  to  counter. 

The  presence  of  our  Marines  in  Lebanon 
is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  first  orders  of  leg- 
islative business.  Pressure  for  disengage- 
ment from  Lebanon  has  been  building 
steadily  in  Congress  and  across  the  nation 
for  many  weeks.  Heavy  casualties  among 
our  Marines  and  official  reports  criticizing 
our  involvement  in  Lebanon  have  added 
weight  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  want 
the  troops  to  come  home.  Consequently, 
early  in  the  session  there  will  be  a  vote  on 
whether  to  keep  the  troops  in  Beirut  until 
March  of  1985. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  the  budget 
deficit  is  similar,  though  the  outcome  is  a 
bit  harder  to  predict.  Almost  everyone  ac- 
knowledges that  the  deficit  is  dangerous, 
and  that  something  must  be  done  about  it. 
People  worry  that  the  deficit  soon  may 
drive  interest  rates  up  and  bring  on  another 
recession.  They  want  to  know  what  the  fed- 
eral government  is  doing  to  get  its  fiscal  af- 
fairs in  order.  Because  of  this  concern,  Con- 
gress should  produce  the  deficit-reduction 
plan  that  most  observers  think  it  will  not 
produce.  Congress's  hope  seems  to  be  that 
people  do  not  fear  the  deficit  enough  to  pro- 
test inaction. 

The  volume  of  uncompleted  and  urgent 
work  should  push  Congress  to  act  on  many 
measures.  Pending  envirorunent  and  energy 
legislation  would  tighten  controls  on  the 
disposal  of  toxic  wastes,  reauthorize  clean 
air  and  clean  water  statutes,  start  new  water 
projects,  extend  regulation  of  pesticides, 
slow  leasing  of  offshore  oil  and  natural  gas 
properties,  lift  controls  on  natural  gas 
prices,  and  address  the  worst  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  acid  rain.  In  the  area  of  trade, 
there  are  bills  reauthorizing  export  con- 
trols, compelling  the  use  of  domestic  con- 
tent in  foreign  automobiles,  giving  the 
President  greater  power  to  respond  to 
unfair  trade  practices,  and  providing  more 
credit  to  foreign  customers  so  that  they  can 
purchase  more  of  our  farm  goods.  Civil 
rights  advocates  are  pressing  hard  for  pas- 
sage of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  reor- 
ganization of  the  President's  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  and  legislation  to  end  sex- 
based  discrimination  in  insurance  and  pen- 
sions. Those  interested  in  law  enforcement 
await  a  sweeping  revision  of  the  federal 
criminal  code,  including  rewrites  of  provi- 
sions on  bail,  sentencing,  penalties  for  drug 
trafficking,  and  the  Insanity  defense.  Con- 
gress may  try  to  figure  out  what  to  do  about 
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the  Supreme  Court  decision  which  invali- 
dated the  "legislative  veto"  that  Congress 
had  used  for  fifty  years  to  control  rules 
coming  out  of  the  executive  branch. 

The  list  of  things  left  undone  is  longer 
yet.  Action  on  social  and  educational  issues 
may  encompass  reform  of  social  security  dis- 
ability, attention  to  nutrition  programs,  and 
enactment  of  health  insurance  for  the  job- 
less, incentives  for  states  to  enforce  court- 
ordered  child  support,  and  expanded  financ- 
ing for  mathematics  and  science  in  schools. 
A  big  fight  is  expected  when  the  required 
debt  ceiling  increase  comes  up.  Important 
economic  initiatives  include  a  move  for 
lower  telephone  rates,  a  plan  to  create  tax- 
free  enterprise  zones  in  inner  cities,  an 
effort  to  make  the  Federal  Reserve  more  ac- 
countable to  political  authority,  and  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  nation's  bankruptcy 
courts.  General  deregulation  of  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  could  begin.  De- 
bates on  defense  will  center  on  the  size  of 
the  military  budget,  and  more  clashes  on 
chemical  weapons  and  the  MX  missile  are 
likely.  The  breakdown  of  the  nuclear  arms 
control  dialogue,  the  unchecked  flow  of  ille- 
gal aliens  across  our  borders,  and  the  mili- 
tary aid  being  granted  to  repressive  anti- 
communist  forces  in  Central  America  (the 
latter  is  as  controversial  as  ever  despite  the 
pro-aid  tone  of  the  Kissinger  Commission's 
recent  report)  will  round  out  the  interna- 
tional relations  agenda. 

The  prospect  of  a  meaningful  advance  on 
this  formidable  agenda  is  made  even  more 
remote  by  the  session's  bad  start.  Irritabil- 
ity and  intemperance  have  marked  the  first 
week.  Hot  words  have  been  exchanged  on 
Lebanon,  and  parliamentary  "guerrilla  war- 
fare" has  all  but  broken  out.  Members'  frus- 
tration is  high. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  for  Congress 
to  make  significant  progress  on  these  and 
other  matters,  but  I  doubt  that  it  will  do  so. 
I  often  wonder  why  Congress  is  not  more  ef- 
fective in  dealing  with  its  agenda.  Is  it  the 
quality  of  the  membership  or  the  leader- 
ship? Is  it  the  way  Congress  is  set  up?  Is  it 
the  intractable,  uncompromising  nature  of 
the  issues  which  legislative  proposals  ad- 
dress? Is  it  the  extreme  difficulty  of  build- 
ing a  consensus  in  support  of  these  propos- 
als? Is  it  election-year  politics?  I  suspect 
that  these  factors,  and  probably  others,  too, 
are  part  of  the  problem.  In  any  case,  I  have 
the  strong  (and  depressing)  feeling  that 
Congress  is  not  dealing  effectively  with  the 
matters  of  greatest  concern  to  most  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  optimists  say  that  this  session  will  be 
remembered  for  its  helpful  focus  on  a  few 
carefully  chosen  issues.  I  hope  that  they  are 
right.  I  expect  the  session  to  be  short  and 
unproductive,  one  dominated  by  image  an 
rhetoric.  Avoiding  legislative  mlstaiies,  not 
seeking  the  grand  consensus,  will  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  I  expect  much  debate,  but 
not  much  action,  on  Lebanon,  a  small  step 
toward  deficit-reduction,  and  some  action  on 
a  few  other  major  issues.  However,  Congress 
is  not  in  the  mood  to  tackle  its  long  agenda 
aggressively,  nor  will  it  do  much  of  anything 
far-reaching.  In  the  end.  we  probably  will 
settle  for  one  or  two  pieces  of  substantive 
legislation,  plus  several  appropriations  bills. 
I  am  not  optimistic  about  the  chances  of 
reaching  an  accord  on  the  entire  budget,  but 
of  this  I  am  sure:  the  more  Congress  marks 
time  in  1984.  the  more  it  sets  the  stage  for 
major  moves  in  1985.« 
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AUTO  THEFTS  REACH  EPIDEMIC 
PROPORTIONS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  i*rw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  professional  auto 
theft  constitutes  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous and  costly  criminal  problems 
facing  our  Nation  today. 

The  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion, with  more  than  23  million  mem- 
bers nationwide,  states  that  auto  theft 
in  the  United  States  "has  reached  epi- 
demic proportions."  This  is  not  mere 
hyperbole:  When  25  cents  of  every 
auto  insurance  dollar  goes  to  cover  the 
costs  of  auto  theft,  all  carowners  share 
the  $4  billion  price  tag  for  theft 
through  higher  insurance  premiums. 
When  our  Nation  spends  an  estimated 
$1  billion  each  year  in  law  enforce- 
ment costs  related  to  auto  theft,  all 
American  taxpayers  share  the  burden. 
When  a  car  is  stolen  every  32  seconds 
somewhere  in  the  United  States,  we 
have  a  problem  of  epidemic  propor- 
tions indeed. 

A  recent   article  in  the  New  York 
Times  highlights  the  problem  of  auto 
theft  in  New  York  City.  I  commend 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  urge  them  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  supporting  H.R.  3999. 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Law  Enforce- 
ment Act. 
The  article  follows: 
IFYom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  13.  1983] 
New  York  Car  Theft:  Not  for  Amateurs 

(By  M.A.  Farber) 
On  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  18.  police  offi- 
cers on  a  routine  inspection  of  automobile 
body  shops  dropped  by  Juan  Aponte's  busi- 
ness in  the  Crotona  Park  section  of  the 
Bronx. 

In  the  shop,  as  it  turned  out.  were  13  late- 
model  cars  that  had  recently  been  stolen,  a 
1976  automobile  stolen  in  1977  and  covered 
by  dust  in  the  shop's  basement,  and  the  rear 
ends  or  engines  of  four  other  cars  that  had 
been  stolen  and  then  dismantled.  One  of  the 
whole  cars,  a  1982  Pontiac.  had  been  report- 
ed stolen  only  two  weeks  earlier,  in  Chicago. 
Four  men.  including  Mr.  Aponte.  and  the 
van  had  been  re-registered  under  the  new 
numl)er  to  a  Bronx  woman. 

Every  year,  tens  of  thousands  of  cars  are 
stolen  off  New  York  City's  streets,  and  per- 
haps half  of  the  cars  are  taken  or  received 
by  people  connected  to  an  organized  crime 
enterprise,  according  to  police.  In  1982 
alone,  the  value  of  the  104.056  cars  reported 
stolen  in  the  city  was  $427  million,  nearly 
half  the  value  of  all  stolen  property. 

In  the  last  decade  the  picture  of  auto 
crime  in  New  York  has  changed  dramatical- 
ly. Before  1970.  most  of  the  cars  stolen  were 
for  "joy  rides. "  and  of  the  80  percent  nor- 
mally recovered  a  relatively  high  percentage 
were  in  good  shape. 

Now.  however,  the  cars  stolen  in  New 
York,  most  often  from  middle-income  resi- 
dential sections  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens, 
usually  pass  through  several  hands  and 
wind  up  in  parks  and  on  piers,  or  in  garages 
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and  repair  shops  like  Mr.  Aponte's.  most  of 
which  are  engaged  in  legitimate  business. 

Among  large  cities.  New  York's  rate  of  car 
theft  is  surpassed  by  Detroit.  Houston  and 
Los  Angeles,  on  a  per  capita  basis.  But  the 
numl)er  of  cars  reported  stolen  here— per- 
haps a  third  of  which  really  are  failed  theft 
attempts  or  are  false  reports  by  owners  to 
collect  insurance— is  more  than  twice  as 
high  as  in  Los  Angeles,  which  last  year  had 
the  country's  second  highest  total.  48.000. 

Many  of  the  cars  arc  stripped  for  parts, 
which  can  be  worth  three  times  the  value  of 
the  car  intact.  Some  are  "torched"- burned 
apart  at  the  bolts— welded  onto  the  l>elter 
half  of  a  wreck  bought  at  salvage,  and  sold 
under  the  title  and  identification  number  of 
the  wreck. 

Others  are  "lagged"  with  new  or  counter- 
feit titles  and  identification  numbers  and 
sold  locally.  Still  others  are  exported, 
through  ruses,  to  Latin  America,  the  Middle 
East  and  elsewhere,  and  sold  for  two  or 
three  times  their  domestic  value. 

In  one  week.  Maryland  Port  Administra- 
tion police  found  nine  cars  on  the  docks  in 
Dundalk.  Md..  being  prepared  for  shipment 
to  different  receivers  in  Ecuador  tuid  Colom- 
bia. All  had  been  stolen  in  the  New  York 
area  and  driven  to  Maryland  by  couriers  for 
$500  apiece. 

Other  cars,  including  BMWs  and  Merce- 
des-Benzes, were  being  spirited  through 
Elizbeth.  N.J..  and  Miami.  So  quickly  were 
they  being  disposed  of  that  some  of  the 
owners  did  now  know  they  were  gone. 

Equally  brazen  was  the  theft  of  cars  this 
year  from  the  parking  lot  adjacent  to  the 
Queens  Criminal  Court.  At  least  20  of  the 
cars  were  dumped  in  Forest  Park,  stripped 
of  such  generally  untraceable  parts  as 
doors,  front  ends  and  trunk  lids. 

THE  TRAIL  OVERSEAS  AND  "STEALING  TO  ORDER" 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
the  police  are  now  investigating  the  export 
of  dozens  of  stolen  cars  from  the  metropoli- 
tan area  to  the  Caribbean  and  to  an  Arab 
country.  Proof  of  ownership  is  not  required 
to  export  a  car. 

Another  investigation  centers  on  stolen 
trucks  that  are  dismantled  here,  shipped 
abroad  and  reassembled. 

In  the  Maryland  case,  the  police  were 
unable  to  recover  two  Datsuns  and  a  BMW 
that  were  already  en  route  to  Ek:uador.  The 
cars,  according  to  a  subsequent  examination 
of  their  shipping  documents,  bore  "VIN 
plates  stolen  in  New  York  from  cars  of  the 
same  model  and  year.  A  routine  police  check 
of  these  plates,  which  the  owners  had  not 
noticed  were  missing,  would  not  have  shown 
that  the  cars  en  route  to  Ecuador  had  been 
stolen. 

The  machinations  of  car  theft  are  further 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  Michail  Koliskor. 
who  operated  an  auto  repair  in  the  Flatbush 
section  of  Brooklyn. 

Making  one  car  from  Iwo 

When  police  raided  the  shop  on  May  19, 
they  found  at  least  half  a  dozen  stolen  cars, 
including  the  rear  half  of  a  1978  Volks- 
wagen Scirocco  that  had  been  stolen  from 
Kelvin  Salzman  in  Bensonhursl  two  days 
earlier.  At  that  moment,  the  rear  part  of 
Mr.  Salzmans  car  was  l)eing  welded  to  the 
front  half  of  a  Scirocco  that,  according  to 
the  police,  had  a  good  title  and  had  prob- 
ably l)een  bought  at  salvage.  Police  speculat- 
ed that  the  front  of  Mr.  Salzmans  car. 
whose  "VIN  number  was  hot."  had  been 
"crunched  into  scrap  metal." 

The  police  said  that  last  January  Mr.  Ko- 
liskor reported  the  theft  of  his  own  Cadil- 
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lac.  and  collected  on  his  insurance  claim, 
with  most  of  the  payment  going  to  the  fi- 
nance company.  But  that  Cadillac,  like  a 
Buick  a  relative  of  Mr.  Koliskor  had  report- 
ed stolen,  was  found  in  the  shop. 

Stealing  to  order  is  another  aspect  of  car 
theft,  sometimes  resulting  from  requests  for 
parts  over  the  "teletype."  or  open  telephone 
line  that  links  some  junkyards. 

"Someone  on  the  line  will  say  I  need  an 
'82  Cadillac  front  and  someone  else  will 
answer.  "Call  me  tomorrow.' "  said  Sgt.  Mi- 
chael Bosak  of  the  auto  division.  That 
night,  an  '82  Cadillac  will  be  stolen." 

Getting  in:  10  seconds  and  a  "Slim  Jim" 

Ordinarily,  a  thief  will  insert  a  "slim 
jim"'— a  long,  flat  piece  of  steel  atx>ut  60 
l.OOOths  of  an  inch  thick— between  the  exte- 
rior of  a  car  window  and  a  door,  reaching 
downward  to  disengage  the  lock.  The  thief, 
often  inside  a  car  within  10  seconds,  will 
then  pull  out  the  ignition  lock  with  a  "slap 
hammer"  and  use  a  screwdriver  to  start  the 
engine. 

The  deterrent  value  of  car  alarms  and  spe- 
cial locking  devices  has  been  much  debated. 
But.  according  to  Deputy  Inspector  Joseph 
R.  Harding,  commander  of  the  police  de- 
partment's auto  crime  division:  ""Anything 
you  can  do  to  slow  down  a  thief,  and  make 
him  wonder  whether  this  car  is  worth  the 
trouble,  is  helpful.  He  may  well  go  on  to  the 
next  car." 

Car  thieves  are  paid  as  much  as  $300  or 
even  more  for  a  late-model  automobile. 
They  are  often  thought  to  be  in  their  teens 
and  addicted  to  drugs,  and  some  are. 

But  a  State  Department  of  Correctional 
Services  profile  of  those  in  prison  for  grand 
larceny,  automobile,  in  1981  and  1982  shows 
that  only  10  of  the  61  were  20  years  old  or 
younger.  Sixteen  were  between  the  ages  of 
21  and  24.  and  the  largest  number.  19.  were 
25  to  29  years  old. 

77ie  addict  as  a  business  liability 

Moreover,  said  Sgt.  Tom  Pepe  of  the  auto 
division,  fences  do  not  "want  to  deal  with  a 
junkie." 

""A  junkie  takes  cheap."  he  said,  "maybe 
$50  to  $80  for  a  car.  but  if  he's  arrested  the 
first  thing  he  does  is  give  you  up." 

There  are  other  risks,  too.  in  the  world  of 
stolen  cars— not  from  the  police  or  the 
courts  but  from  the  nature  of  an  illicit  busi- 
ness that  Alfred  P.  Vigorito.  a  Bronx  pros- 
ecutor, described  as  "second  only  to  narcot- 
ics and  right  up  there  with  gambling." 

One  of  those  risks  is  fatal.  A  dozen  mur- 
ders of  auto  thieves  or  fences  are  now  under 
investigation,  authorities  said,  and  the 
prime  suspects  are  competitors  of  the  vic- 
tims. 

MANY  ABE  ARRESTED,  BUT  FEW  GO  TO  PRISON 

About  9,000  people  are  arrested  each  year 
in  connection  with  automobile  theft  in  the 
city.  Many  of  them  are  the  same  people,  and 
only  a  tiny  percentage  of  them  go  to  prison 
and  fewer  still  for  long  terms. 

"We  arrest  virtually  every  professional  car 
thief,  and  many  amateurs,  each  year."  said 
Inspector  Harding.  "For  the  most  part, 
they're  right  back  on  the  street.  Let's  face 
it.  Who  does  time  for  auto  crime?" 

Detective  Bruce  Milau  of  the  auto  unit 
said  some  stolen  car  fences  seemed  unable 
to  stop,  whatever  the  penalty.  "They  have 
transmission  fluid  in  their  veins."  he  said. 
""They  can't  give  it  up." 

In  the  Bronx.  Stephen  Callinan  is  regard- 
ed by  detectives  with  a  mixture  of  scorn  and 
awe.  At  the  age  of  43.  Mr.  Callinan  has  been 
arrested  20  times,  at  least  12  of  them  for 
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auto  crime  offenses.  On  three  occasions,  the 
last  in  1974,  he  was  convicted  of  felonies.  He 
is  under  indictment  on  three  counts  of 
criminal  possession  of  stolen  cars,  one  count 
of  criminal  possession  of  a  mobile  telephone 
stolen  from  a  1979  Lincoln,  and  12  counts  of 
illegal  possession  of  stolen  VIN  plates. 
A  freshly  stolen  coupe  de  rrille 

Two  of  several  stolen  cars  found  last  May 
13  l>ehind  his  home  in  the  well-to-do  Coun- 
try Club  section  of  the  Bronx  were  Cadil- 
lacs—one a  1983  Coupe  de  Ville  that  had 
been  stolen  earlier  that  day  from  La  Ouar- 
dla  Airport. 

On  Oct.  13,  five  months  later.  Mr.  Cal- 
linan was  re-arrested  and  charged  with  pos- 
session of  parte  from  a  1983  Cadillac  stolen 
Oct.  5  in  Hackensack.  N.J. 

Of  the  30.500  inmates  now  serving  more 
than  a  year's  sentence  in  the  state's  prison 
system,  55  were  imprisoned  on  the  top 
felony  charge  of  grand  larceny,  automobile, 
according  to  Louis  J.  Ganim,  a  correction 
department  spokesman.  Thirty-four  of  the 
55  were  convicted  in  New  York  City,  Mr. 
Canlm's  statistics,  however,  do  not  match 
the  figures  provided  by  various  district  at- 
torneys. 

For  example.  Robert  M.  Morgenthau.  the 
Manhattan  District  Attorney,  said  prison  of- 
ficials may  have  classified  defendante  differ- 
ently than  he  had.  In  1982  In  Manhattan 
alone.  Mr.  Morgenthau  said.  44  defendante 
were  convicted  of  grand  larceny,  automo- 
bile, and  sentenced  to  state  prison. 

Breaking  dotcns  the  State's  count 
By  Mr.  Ganlm's  count,  the  prison  system 
received,  in  1982,  six  such  defendante  from 
Manhattan,  as  well  as  four  from  Queens, 
three  from  Brooklyn,  and  one  from  the 
Bronx. 

"I  can  only  tell  you  what  we've  got,"  Mr. 
Ganlm  said.  'Some  defendante  might  have 
had  their  sentences  adjusted  or  be  free  on 
appeal." 

Mr.  Ganim  said  that  of  the  61  Inmates 
who  were  committed  in  1981  and  1982  for 
car  theft— including  35  from  the  city— only 
16  were  sentenced  to  maximum  terms 
longer  than  three  years. 

The  city  jail  system,  where  prisoners  gen- 
erally serve  sentences  of  up  to  a  year,  does 
not  classify  Ite  Inmates  by  type  of  crime. 
In  general,  little  or  no  time 

"In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases." 
Inspector  Harding  said,  "the  defendante  do 
little  time,  if  they  do  time  at  all." 

In  general.  Mr.  Morgenthau  challenged 
Inspector  Harding  bleak  view  of  car  theft 
prosecutions. 

In  1982.  according  to  Mr.  Morgenthau. 
there  were  1.941  arreste  In  Manhattan  In 
which  the  top  charge  was  grand  larceny, 
automobile.  But  he  stressed  that  only  198 
defendante  had  been  Indicted  on  felony 
charges  of  car  theft  In  1982.  In  cases  where 
the  evidence  was  strongest. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  he  said,  134  had 
been  convicted,  110  sentenced  and  89  had  re- 
ceived a  year  or  more  imprisonment. 
"That's  not  bad,"  he  said.  "Is  It  enough?  No. 
But  It  shows  there  are  sanctions  out  there." 

Inspector  Harding  was  unimpressed.  "You 
have  to  look  at  what  happened  to  all  ar- 
reste," he  said.  "That's  what  counte." 

THE  "CHOP  SHOPS"  AND  THEIR  OPERATORS 

Paul  Schlavo  defended  himself  the  way 
many  others  do  when  accused  of  possessing 
stolen  cars  or  parte. 

Mr.  Schlavo,  who  Is  42  years  old,  ran  the 
Discount  Auto  Corporation  at  56-01  Poster 
Avenue  in  the  Flatbush  section  of  Brooklyn, 
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During  an  inspection  of  the  junk  yard  on 
March  1,  1982,  the  police  saw  an  employee 
dismantling  a  1980  Chevrolet  engine  and 
transmission.  The  body  of  the  car,  which 
had  been  reported  stolen  the  previous  fall, 
was  found  crushed  under  a  stack  of  other 
vehicles. 

The  police  also  found  a  42  Cadillac,  BMW, 
Mazda,  Audi  and  other  make  engines  or 
transmissions  whose  serial  numbers  had 
been  altered  or  ground  off,  as  well  as  an 
electric  grinder  and  grinding  stones.  Mr. 
Schlavo  was  quoted  by  the  police  as  saying 
that  the  auto  parte  without  numbers  had 
"come  with  the  place"  when  he  bought  It. 

During  a  second  inspection  of  the  yard  six 
weeks  later,  the  police  found  138  transmis- 
sions, 25  engines  and  71  doors  whose  serial 
numbers  had  been  removed. 

Defendant  charged  with  2  felonies 

Mr.  Schlavo  was  charged  with  and  convict- 
ed of  criminal  possession  of  the  Chevrolet 
engine  and  transmission  and  with  failing  to 
register  as  a  dlsmantler.  Both  charges  are 
felonies  punishable  by  maximum  sentences 
of  four  years. 

At  Mr.  Schlavo's  sentencing,  Douglas 
Kallen,  an  assistant  district  attorney  In 
Brooklyn,  strongly  recommended  a  prison 
term  of  one  to  three  years. 

"Chop  shops  like  the  defendant's  are  large 
producers  and  they  make  a  lot  of  money 
and  without  them,  perhaps  more  Important- 
ly, the  street  thieves  wouldn't  have  a  source 
to  sell  their  cars,"  Mr.  Kallen  said.  "If  the 
court  were  to  fine  the  defendant,  that  would 
be  merely  a  cost  of  his  doing  business  as  a 
corporation,  such  as  an  attorney's  fee  or  as 
an  Insurance  fee." 

Robert  Sgarlatto,  Mr.  Schlavo's  attorney, 
argued  that  his  client  had  no  knowledge  of 
any  stolen  parte  at  his  yard,  was  not  respon- 
sible for  any  Illegal  dismantling  and  had 
t>een  convicted  on  "Innuendo  and  Insinu- 
ation." 

The  lawyer  described  Mr.  Schlavo  as  "a 
family  man,  a  businessman"  and  said  that  to 
Imprison  him  "would  be  a  waste  of  the  Peo- 
ple's money." 

Joseph  J.  Ix>mbardo,  the  State  Supreme 
Court  Justice  presiding,  noted  that  the  de- 
fendant had  served  six  months  in  jail  a 
decade  earlier  and  had  been  arrested  a 
dozen  times,  mostly  for  possession  of  stolen 
property  In  cases  that  were  dismissed.  He 
sentenced  Mr.  Schlavo  to  five  years  proba- 
tion and  levied  a  $10,000  fine. 

"Now,  it's  easy  enough  to  perhaps  get  the 
Impression  that  this  Is  a  victimless  crime  In 
the  sense  that  no  one  was  assaulted,  no  one 
was  raped,"  the  judge  said.  "But  actually  it 
is  a  crime  which  strikes  at  every  person  who 
owms  an  automobile  and  who  has  It  stolen." 

Justice  Lombardo  said  he  agreed  with  the 
prosecutor  "that  the  purpose  of  these  stat- 
utes Is  to  cut  down— Impossible  to  eliminate 
thievery— but  at  least  cut  down  on  it  and  to 
make  those  who  make  thievery  possible  re- 
sponsible to  the  commimlty  and  responsible 
to  the  criminal  justice  system." 

Probation  recommendation  accepted 

But  he  said  he  would  go  along  with  the 
sentencing  recommendation  of  the  Proba- 
tion Department. 

The  decision  not  to  Imprison  Mr.  Schlavo 
still  rankles  Elizabeth  Holtzman,  the  Brook- 
lyn District  Attorney,  who  has  made  a  con- 
certed effort  to  punish  auto  criminals.  So 
far  this  year,  she  said,  47  car  thieves  have 
been  sent  to  prison,  compared  with  7  In 
1982. 

"No  longer  will  there  be  a  free  ride  in 
Brooklyn  for  stealing  a  car,"  Miss  Holtzman 
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said.  "Not  for  the  thieves,  and  not  for  the 
chop  shops." 

FROM  JOY  RIDES  TO  SYSTEMATIC  THEFT 

In  significant  measure,  the  story  of  auto- 
mobile theft  in  New  York  has  become  a 
story  of  organized  crime. 

"Organized  crime  people  spanning  all 
ethnic  groups  have  come  to  recognize  the 
tremendous  proflte  to  be  realized  from 
stolen  cars,  and  have  become  deeply  in- 
volved," Inspector  Harding  said.  "Often  we 
can't  prove  that  in  court,  but  that's  what 
our  Intelligence  tells  us." 

In  1980.  the  uniformed  auto  crime  unit 
was  replaced  by  a  plainclothes  division  and 
put  under  the  command  of  the  Police  De- 
partment's  Organized  Crime  Control 
Bureau. 

The  Inspector  said  the  recovery  rate  of 
stolen  cars  now  was  about  64  percent,  with 
cars  found  in  1982  valued  at  a  total  of  $76.5 
million.  But  he  was  unable  to  generalize 
about  the  conditions  of  those  cars.  Some  of- 
ficers said  the  chance  a  stolen  car  would  be 
recovered  in  good  shape  was  no  better  than 
even.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  a  great  honor  and  pleasure  for  me 
to  join  in  commemorating  the  66th  an- 
niversary of  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day.  The  occasion  is  both  a  joyful  and 
a  solemn  one.  Joyful  because  it  marks 
the  first  recognition  of  the  fully  sover- 
eign state  of  the  Ukraine.  Solemn  be- 
cause that  independence  proved  to  be 
short-lived  as  invading  forces  swept  in 
to  battle  for  control  of  the  territory. 

The  United  Ukrainian  Republic 
fought  against  the  Russian  armies 
who  attacked  them  from  the  east  and 
the  Polish  forces  who  attacked  them 
from  the  west.  The  battle  dragged  on 
for  3  years  and  ended  with  Soviet 
domination  of  the  Ukraine  in  1921. 

Though  conquered  militarily,  the 
Soviets  have  not  been  able  to  conquer 
the  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  The 
Ukrainians  are  a  proud  race  who  have 
continued  to  struggle  against  Soviet 
oppression  to  maintain  their  identify 
and  preserve  their  rich  heritage. 
Theirs  is  a  heritage  which  dates  back 
over  1,000  years  to  a  time  when  Kiev- 
Rus,  as  the  Ukraine  was  then  known, 
was  a  major  power  in  Europe  and  a 
rich  commercial  center.  Their  determi- 
nation and  drive  to  sustain  their  dis- 
tinct culture,  language,  and  traditions 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  who  seek  escape 
from  domination  and  persecution  so 
that  they  might  have  power  over  their 
own  destiny. 

Ukrainian  Independence  Day  is  also 
the  time  to  commemorate  another 
solemn  occasion— the  Ukraine  famine 
of  1932-33.  This  famine  which  was  de- 
liberately engineered  by  the  Commu- 
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nist  Party  in  Moscow  resulted  In  the 
death  of  7  million  Ukrainians.  20  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  that  Repub- 
lic. I  have  cosponsored  H.R.  3993  to  es- 
tablish a  commission  to  study  this 
famine  so  that  the  full  extent  of 
Soviet  inhumanity  can  be  exposed. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  long  record  of 
human  rights  violations  and  the 
Ukraine  famine  of  1932-33  is  a  prime 
example. 

Let  me  close  with  the  hope  that  sup- 
port will  grow  so  that  the  Ukrainian 
people  may  once  again  be  fully  sover- 
eign and  independent.* 


AMERICAN  HEART  MONTH 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  heart 
disease  is  our  Nation's  No.  1  health 
enemy.  One  in  six  Americans  suffer 
from  heart  disease  or  750.000  people 
die  amnually.  Heart  disease,  the  vul- 
ture that  kills  more  people  than  acci- 
dents, chronic  obstructive  pulmonary 
disease,  pneumonia,  influenza,  and  all 
other  cases  combined. 

As  February  is  American  Heart 
Month.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  some  of  the  factors 
that  contribute  to  heart  disease  and 
what  is  being  done  to  reverse  the 
trend. 

According  to  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation, extensive  clinical  and  statis- 
tical studies  have  identified  several 
factors  as  contributing  to  an  increased 
risk  of  heart  attack  and  stroke.  The 
more  risk  factors  present,  the  greater 
the  risk.  Some  of  these  factors  can  be 
changed  under  the  direction  of  a 
doctor.  Still,  other  risk  factors  can  be 
controlled  by  the  individual.  The  un- 
controllable factors  include  heredity, 
sex,  age.  race.  The  controllable  factors 
risk  factors  include  smoking,  high 
blood  pressure,  elevated  blood  choles- 
toral.  diabetes,  and  lack  of  exercise. 

Major  advances  in  finding  the 
causes,  cures,  and  prevention  for  heart 
disease  are  occurring  on  a  daily  basis. 
Just  last  month  a  study  was  completed 
tying  high  cholesterol  intake  to  heart 
disease.  Also,  published  in  January 
was  the  1984  Surgeon  General  report, 
"The  Consequences  of  Smoking,  Car- 
diovascular Diseases,"  Is  a  volume  of 
information  addressing  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  smoking  on  heart  disease.  The 
National  Heart  Lung  and  Blood  Insti- 
tute has  ongoing  research  taking  place 
on  stroke,  heart  attacks,  and  high 
blood  pressure. 

While  the  national  campaign  against 
heart  disease  is  moving  full  speed 
ahead,  the  SUtes  are  intensifying  pro- 
graming and  fundraising.  In  Chicago, 
the   local   affiliate   of   the   American 
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Heart  Association  sponsors  cardiopul- 
monary resuscitation  (CPR)  training 
sessions  almost  daily,  health  fairs,  re- 
ferral services,  and  hypertention  clin- 
ics—people can  actually  walk  into  City 
Hall  and  have  their  blood  pressure 
checked. 

I  urge  the  public  to  take  advantage 
of  these  programs  because  the  life  you 
save  may  be  your  own.* 


THE  ECONOMIC  CONVERSION 
ACT 


HON.  NICHOUS  MAVROULES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
virtually  every  Member  of  this  body 
has  at  least  one  community  that  de- 
pends on  defense  contract  dollars  for 
its  economic  well-being.  Thanks  to  the 
largest  sirms  buildup  in  the  Nation's 
history,  these  communities  are  enjoy- 
ing the  view  from  the  top  of  a  histori- 
cally up-and-down,  rollercoaster.  de- 
fense-spending ride. 

When  defense  spending  is  up.  these 
communities  enjoy  job  opportunities, 
an  expanded  tax  base,  and  the  ability 
to  offer  their  citizens  a  wide  range  of 
services.  Their  children  are  properly 
educated,  the  elderly  are  cared  for. 
public  safety  requirements  are  met. 
the  streets  are  cleaned,  and  the  gar- 
bage is  collected.  In  short,  these  com- 
munities are  not  bad  places  in  which 
to  live. 

But  when  defense  spending  is  down, 
such  communities  stand  an  excellent 
chance  of  suffering  severe  economic 
dislocation.  We  have  only  to  recall 
recent  history,  when  we  cut  defense 
spending  at  the  tail-end  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  In  New  England,  where  I 
reside.  44  percent  of  the  region's  aero- 
space work  force  either  ended  up  in 
unemployment  lines,  or  moved  out  in 
search  of  new  jobs.  I  am  sure  that 
every  one  of  my  colleagues  has  a  simi- 
lar horror  story. 

On  the  surface,  things  appear  rosy 
today.  But  there  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons why  we  can  expect  this  trend  not 
to  continue.  Paramount  among  these 
are  economic,  budgetary,  and  national 
security  considerations. 

Bloated  defense  budgets  drain 
money  and  brains  away  from  the  civil- 
ian sector— away  from  the  critical 
need  to  bring  America's  industry  into 
the  modem  age  so  it  can  compete  on 
equal  footing  with  its  international 
sparring  partners. 

Bloated  defense  budgets  are  a  signif- 
icant and  noticeably  harmful  addition 
to  the  Federal  deficit  problem.  The 
bigger  the  deficit,  of  course,  the  less 
money  around  to  invest  in  the  private 
sector  and  new  jobs,  and  the  higher 
the  Interest  rates,  which  themselves 
cause  so  much  economic  havoc  among 
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our  small   businessmen   and  farmers, 
our  homebuilders  and  buyers. 

Bloated  defense  budgets,  finally, 
compel  us  in  Congress  to  look  over  our 
shoulders  back  home  to  gage  how  our 
districts  and  States  can  benefit  eco- 
nomically from  the  Pentagon's  lar- 
gesse, and  not  at  our  legitimate  na- 
tional security  needs.  How  can  we  pro- 
mote a  sane,  sensible  defense  policy 
when  we  are  compelled  to  choose  be- 
tween peace  and  jobs,  between  a  solid 
arms  control  agreement  with  the  Sovi- 
ets whereby  the  entire  world  benefits 
and  a  fancy,  new  state-of-the-art  nu- 
clear weapons  system  that  will  put  our 
people  to  work? 

The  Reagan  administration's  $1.9 
trillion  rearmament  program,  and  its 
fiscal  1985  request  for  $313.4  billion  in 
budget  authority,  up  18  percent  in  cur- 
rent dollars  from  last  year,  certainly 
qualifies  as  bloated.  The  indications  in 
this  and  the  other  body  are  that  the 
administration  will  have  to  settle  for 
much  less. 

We  would  therefore  be  foolhardy,  to 
put  it  mildly,  not  to  prepare  for  a 
future  of  lower  defense  spending  levels 
and  lost  contract  work.  Moreover,  such 
preparation  would  be  salutory,  freeing 
us  as  voting  Members  in  the  Nation's 
Legislature  from  the  onus  of  viewing 
the  defense  budget  as  one  big  jobs  bill. 

Today,  I  am  introducing,  along  with 
13  of  my  colleagues,  the  Economic 
Conversion  Act,  which  would  lay  the 
groundwork  to  prevent  the  severe  eco- 
nomic dislocation  some  of  our  commu- 
nities would  suffer  when  they  lose  de- 
fense dollars.  We  must  take  care  not 
to  imperil  those  communities  that  rely 
on  defense  work  as  we  strive  to  cut  the 
deficit  and  meet  our  legitimate  de- 
fense needs,  and  it  is  this  problem  that 
the  Economic  Conversion  Act  address- 
es. 

The  bill  also  has  the  laudatory  pur- 
pose of  giving  heretofore  defense-de- 
pendent communities  viable  and  pro- 
ductive economic  ways  to  keep  their 
plants  open  and  people  employed  in 
the  civilian  sector.  It  is  a  widely  ac- 
cepted fact  that  dollars  spent  in  the  ci- 
vilian sector  are  economically  more 
valuable  than  if  they  were  spent  in  the 
defense  sector,  and  they  employ  many 
more  people  than  defense  dollar  do. 
Thus,  this  bill  promises  more  than  to 
save  jobs;  it  promises  a  boost  to  na- 
tional economic  growth.  And  no  new 
Federal  spending  would  be  required. 

What  is  the  Economic  Conversion 
Act? 

The  bill,  which  would  sound  an  eco- 
nomic declaration  of  independence  for 
communities  uncomfortably  tied  to  de- 
fense dollars,  has  three  major  provi- 
sions: 

First,  it  calls  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  give  an  advance  warning  to 
communities  and  workers  affected  by 
any  defense  spending  rollback.  When- 
ever possible,  they  will  be  given  1-year 
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advance  notification  of  any  defense 
contract  reduction  or  cancellation. 
Communities  would  thus  have  time  to 
prepare  for  and  avoid  the  loss  of  busi- 
ness, higher  unemployment,  and  the 
reduced  tax  revenues  arising  from  lost 
defense  work. 

Second,  communities  affected  by  a 
contract  reduction  or  cancellation  of 
$10  million  or  more  would  be  eligrible 
for  an  alternative  production  and  job 
retraining  planning  grant.  The  grant 
would  not  exceed  $250,000,  and  is 
aimed  at  encouraging  workers  who  lost 
their  jobs  to  stay  rooted  in  the  com- 
munity and  retrain  themselves.  It 
would  also  help  finance  the  planning 
for  finding  new  uses  for  idle  plant  and 
equipment,  caused  by  the  defense  con- 
tract rollback. 

The  $10  million  contract  threshold 
assures  that  the  program  covers  solely 
instances  of  severe  economic  disloca- 
tion. 

Third,  the  Economic  Conversion  Act 
would  provide  a  temporary  income 
guarantee  for  the  unemployed  defense 
worker— also  designed  to  insure  that 
the  worker  does  not  abandon  his  com- 
munity in  search  of  greener  pastures, 
and  that  he  has  time  to  find  new  local 
work  and  remain  a  productive  member 
of  his  community. 

Each  eligible  worker  would  receive 
benefits  totaling  90  percent  of  the  first 
$20,000  earned  under  the  canceled 
contract,  and  50  percent  of  the  next 
$5,000,  for  a  period  as  long  as  he 
worked  on  the  contract  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  2  years.  Other  forms  of 
income  assistance,  including  any  out- 
side income,  would  first  be  deducted 
from  these  benefits. 

The  Economic  Conversion  Act, 
mindful  of  the  deficit  problem,  re- 
quires no  new  Federal  spending,  no 
new  appropriations,  no  new  additions 
to  the  Federal  deficit,  no  more  red  ink. 
The  money  saved  from  the  canceled 
defense  contract  would  be  funneled 
back  into  the  economic  conversion 
program. 

According  to  the  CBO,  the  cost  of 
the  program  for  one  lost  contract 
would  be  about  $1  million,  planning 
grant  and  income  aid  included.  Com- 
pared to  the  compensation  Rockwell 
received  in  1977  for  the  lost  B-1 
bomber  contract  ($750  million).  $1  mil- 
lion is  not  much  at  all  to  ask  for  the 
defense  worker  and  his  community. 
The  $9  million  excess,  saved  from  the 
canceled  contract  and  not  used  by  the 
economic  conversion  program,  could 
be  used  to  trim  the  deficit  or  in  other 
economically  productive  programs. 

The  Economic  Conversion  Act  repre- 
sents good,  hardnosed  economics,  of 
the  kind  practiced  in  the  private 
sector.  It  also  represents  a  cost-con- 
scious approach  to  solving  a  chronic 
and  difficult  problem  caused  by  de- 
fense cutbacks. 

Perhaps  most  important,  it  shows  us, 
as  Members  of  Congress,  the  way  to 
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vote  on  the  various  and  sundry  items 
in  the  defense  budget  strictly  on  their 
merits. 

The  choice  need  not  be  between 
peace  and  jobs.  Economic  conversion 
means  jobs  and  peace. 

For  myself  and  the  other  cospon- 
sors,  I  ask  for  your  support  of  this 
biU.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  NICHOLAS  JOHN 
LOUNTZIS 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  today  to  recognize  the  accom- 
plishments of  my  good  friend,  Nicho- 
las John  Lountzis,  who  will  celebrate 
his  90th  birthday  on  February  17, 
1984.  Mr.  Lountzis  has  distinguished 
himself  through  the  years  as  an  out- 
standing restauranteur.  His  achieve- 
ments are  truly  remarkable  and  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  bring  Nicho- 
las J.  Lountzis  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  Lountzis  was  bom  in  Vousdre, 
Greece.  He  has  1  brother  and  4  sisters 
and  he  spent  his  early  years  as  a  shep- 
herd, tending  a  flock  of  350  sheep  and 
150  goats.  When  he  was  17,  with  $25  in 
his  pocket  and  knowing  only  one  Eng- 
lish word,  "Boston,"  Nick  sailed  for 
the  United  States.  Arriving  at  Ellis 
Island,  he  traveled  directly  to  Boston 
where,  with  the  help  of  friends,  he  ob- 
tained employment  as  a  dishwasher. 
In  1911.  he  was  earning  $5  a  week. 
After  3  months  he  began  to  shine 
shoes. 

In  1912,  Nick  moved  to  Maine  where 
he  later  opened  his  own  shoeshine-hat 
cleaning  shop.  In  1915  he  moved  to 
Detroit  with  intentions  of  working 
with  Henry  Ford.  However,  when  he 
arrived  he  changed  his  mind  and  put 
his  efforts  instead  into  a  hot  dog  stand 
directly  across  from  the  automobile 
plant.  He  then  worked  at  a  soda  foun- 
tain, where  he  served  without  pay  for 
3  months  and  earned  the  trust  and  re- 
spect of  the  owner.  He  stayed  at  this 
job  for  2  years.  Moving  to  Chicago  in 

1917,  Nick  began  working  for  a  Mr. 
Demetes  who  operated  the  finest  soda 
fountain-luncheonette  in  the  city.  In 

1918,  Nick  was  to  join  the  U.S.  Infan- 
try, nearly  arriving  for  the  armistice 
in  France.  The  war  ended  in  Novem- 
ber, however,  and  he  was  stationed  in 
Texas.  He  earned  the  rank  of  corporal 
and  returned  to  Chicago  for  another 
year. 

The  year  1920  was  a  year  of  hard- 
ship. Nick  lost  his  savings  to  a  con- 
artist  in  a  faulty  business  venture  and 
after  working  3  months  in  a  concession 
stand  at  one  of  the  most  extravagant 
theaters  in  Hammond,  Ind..  the  stand 
was  bombed.  In  1923.  Nick  returned  to 
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New  York  and  subsequently  went  into 
a  partnership  on  a  luncheonette  at 
59th  and  Madison  Avenue  called  the 
"Alps."  After  a  year  he  bought  out  his 
partner  and  for  the  first  time  since 
1914  Nick  owned  his  own  business.  In 
1927.  Nick  returned  to  Chicago,  where 
he  met  his  future  wife,  Anna  Allu- 
shuski,  a  coal  miners  daughter  from 
GirardvUle,  Pa.  They  married  in  1930 
and  had  a  son,  Nickolas,  Jr.,  in  1932. 
In  1934,  Nick  and  his  family  came  to 
Reading,  Pa.,  where  they  made  their 
permanent  home. 

Nick's  first  job  in  Reading  was  at  the 
historic  Crystal  Restaurant,  which  was 
the  starting  place  for  many  Greeks 
who  branched  off  into  their  own  busi- 
nesses. To  this  day,  many  of  the  finest 
restaurants  in  Berks  County  are  oper- 
ated by  those  who  had  their  original 
training  by  the  owner  of  the  Crystal, 
Mr.  Mantis,  or  by  Nick  himself.  In 
1935,  Nick  and  Anna  had  another  son, 
William  J.  His  proficiency  in  the  res- 
taurant business  grew  and  he  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing  many  inno- 
vations in  the  Crystal  restaurant  that 
increased  business.  He  worked  there 
for  12  years  and  became  known  as  a 
famous  mixmaster.  He  saved,  invested, 
and  also  helped  to  manage  the  Mount 
Perm  Tavern.  By  1947,  he  was  ready  to 
begin  his  own  restaurant.  He  pur- 
chased the  "Chat-a-While  Irm,"  open- 
ing it  on  his  wedding  anniversary  on 
February  19,  2  days  following  his  53d 
birthday.  He  had  accomplished  his 
dream.  In  future  years  he  expanded 
the  restaurant,  remodeled  it  and  es- 
tablished it  as  one  of  the  finest  eating 
places  in  the  area.  He  also  arranged 
passage  for  more  than  a  half-dozen 
family  members  and  friends  to  come 
from  Greece.  In  later  years,  he  owned 
two  other  restaurants,  the  Valley  Inn 
and  the  Riveredge  which  he  later  sold. 
In  1970  he  began  a  5-year  term  as 
president  of  St.  Matthews  Greek  Or- 
thodox Church.  The  year  1977  was  a 
sad  time,  as  he  lost  his  beloved  wife. 

Today.  Nick  still  greets  his  guests  at 
Nick's  Chat-a-While  Inn  with  warm 
congeniality,  making  certain  every- 
thing is  more  than  satisfactory.  His 
two  sons  and  his  one  grandson  work  at 
the  restaurant.  Nick  has  also  been  in- 
volved with  the  Blue  Lodge,  the 
Shriners,  the  American  Legion,  the 
National  Restaurant  Association,  the 
Greek  Democratic  Club  and  was  the 
treasurer  of  AHEPA. 

This  detailed  account  of  Nick's  life.  I 
feel,  serves  to  underline  the  experi- 
ence of  many  immigrants  who  have 
come  to  our  great  Nation  in  search  of 
a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  Nick  Lountzis  has  made  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  our  country 
through  his  years  of  hard  work  and 
perseverance.  He  has  shown  what  can 
be  accomplished  through  determina- 
tion in  a  free  society.  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  wishing  Nick 
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a  very  happy  90th  birthday  and  will 
wish  him  continued  success  in  the 
years  to  come.* 


UNIFORM  CRIME  REPORTS 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

or  CONNECTICDT 
Il»  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8.  liS4 

•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  requires 
the  Attorney  General  to  include  in  the 
FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reports  infor- 
mation concerning  the  incidence  of 
crimes  where  it  appears  that  to  crimes 
were  committed  to  express  racial,  reli- 
gious, or  ethnic  prejudice.  The  idea  of 
developing  a  nationwide  system  of  re- 
porting to  produce  an  accurate  meas- 
urement of  this  tyi>e  of  crime  was  first 
advanced  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  in  July  of  1983,  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  this  bill  will  turn  that 
recommendation  into  a  reality. 

A  series  of  arsons  of  synagogues  in 
my  congressional  district  last  fall  drew 
my  attention  to  this  problem.  Each 
year,  hundreds  of  acts  of  violence  and 
intimidation  are  committed  against 
specific  groups  in  every  region  of  the 
country  because  of  their  race,  religion, 
or  ethnic  background.  Every  time  they 
occur,  they  threaten  the  basic  pre- 
cepts of  a  peaceful  and  pluralistic  soci- 
ety. Cross  burnings,  swastikas  sprayed 
across  the  walls  of  a  temple  or  school, 
desecrations,  arson,  or  intimidation  of 
people  because  of  their  skin  color,  reli- 
gion, or  ethnic  heritage,  is  a  threat  to 
us  all. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to 
measure  the  extent  of  the  problem. 
We  do  not  know  the  amount,  location, 
or  type  of  crime  that  is  motivated  by 
racial,  religious,  or  ethnic  hatred.  We 
do  not  know  if  it  is  on  the  rise  or  on 
the  ebb.  There  is  simply  a  shortage  of 
hard  data  about  this  problem,  with 
the  exception  of  information  collected 
by  the  Anti-Defamation  League.  Their 
efforts,  while  very  useful,  only  cover 
anti-Semitic  incidents  in  selected  areas 
throughout  the  country.  This  is  not 
enough. 

Although  annual  crime  statistics  are 
collected  and  published  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports,  the  slaying  of  a 
spouse  in  a  domestic  quarrel  and  the 
murder  of  a  black  person  because  of 
his  color  are  both  recorded  as  homo- 
cide. 

There  is  a  clear  and  demonstrable 
need  for  reliable  statistical  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  crime  motivated 
by  racial,  religious,  or  ethnic  hatred. 
Communities  presently  cannot  re- 
spond to  the  problem  because  there  is 
not  enough  information  on  criminal 
violence  motivated  by  bigotry.  This 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  law  enforce- 
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ment  officials  to  measure  trends  in 
such  crimes,  to  develop  enforcement 
strategies,  and  to  allocate  personnel  in 
areas  of  greatest  need.  The  lack  of 
data  impairs  the  ability  of  policymak- 
ers to  assess  the  extent  of  the  problem 
and  develop  adequate  measures  of  pre- 
vention. Such  data  is  also  needed  to 
highlight  and  determine  national, 
local,  and  regional  trends  in  this  type 
of  crime,  and  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  particular  efforts  employed  to 
combat  it.  In  addtion,  such  statistics 
would  insure  that  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  are  aware  of  the  di- 
mension of  this  threat.  It  would  help 
reinforce  the  fact  that  the  problem 
does  exist  across  the  Nation  and  that 
must  be  addressed. 

Finally,  on  a  symbolic  but  nonethe- 
less important  level,  the  systematic 
gathering  of  information  about  these 
crimes  would  represent  society's  state- 
ment that  it  is  important  to  know  the 
dimension  of  the  problem,  and  that  we 
as  a  people  are  willing  to  commit  time 
and  resources  to  eradicating  bigotry, 
racism,  and  its  violent  byproducts.* 


THE  STATUS  OF  BLACKS  IN 
MEDICINE 


HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 
•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly there  have  been  a  number  of  arti- 
cles in  the  national  news  media  con- 
cerning what  some  authorities  per- 
ceive to  be  a  looming  surplus  of  doc- 
tors in  this  country.  A  "doctor  glut"  is 
a  phrase  frequently  used  in  these  arti- 
cles. 

However,  forcasts  of  an  oversupply 
of  physicians— even  if  accurate  as  to 
the  overall  doctor  force— certainly  do 
not  apply  to  blacks  and  other  minori- 
ties. The  harsh  fact  is  that  we  histori- 
cally have  suffered  from  a  severe  and 
chronic  shortage  of  black  and  other 
minority  doctors  in  this  country.  I,  for 
one.  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  major 
reason  why  health  problems  among 
black  Americans  are  greater  than 
among  our  white  citizens.  This  dispari- 
ty has  been  confirmed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services' 
Health  Report  for  1983  released  last 
month.  The  report  showed  that  black 
Americans  have  an  average  life  expect- 
ancy 6  years  less  than  white  Ameri- 
cans, are  almost  twice  as  likely  to 
suffer  from  high  blood  pressure,  and 
have  an  infant  mortality  rate  twice 
that  for  white  infants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  status  of  blacks  in 
medicine  is  the  subject  of  a  special 
report  published  recently  in  the  pres- 
tigious New  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine. It  was  written  by  Louis  W.  Sulli- 
van, M.D..  president  and  dean  of  Mor- 
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ehouse  School  of  Medicine,  which  is 
located  in  my  district  in  Atlanta  and  is 
the  first  predominantly  black  medical 
school  to  be  established  in  the  United 
States  in  this  century.  Dr.  Sullivan  is  a 
distinguished  physician  and  medical 
educator  and  an  acknowledged  author- 
ity on  black  health  conditions. 

In  his  report.  Dr.  Sullivan  docu- 
ments the  shortage  of  black  doctors  in 
the  United  States  and  presents  some 
of  the  tragic  evidence  of  the  health 
disparity  among  black  Americans. 
Among  other  sources.  Dr.  Sullivan 
cites  a  far-reaching  study  conducted 
by  the  Association  of  Minority  Health 
Professions  Schools  under  a  grant 
from  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foun- 
dation entitled:  "Blacks  and  the 
Health  Professions  in  the  80's:  A  Na- 
tional Crisis  and  a  Time  for  Action." 
The  study  was  released  last  June  and 
is  itself  required  reading  for  anyone 
concerned  about  black  health  prob- 
lems and  the  status  of  black  health 
professions  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Dr.  Sulli- 
van's perceptive  report  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

The  Status  or  Blacks  in  Medicine— I»hil- 

OSOFHICAL  AND  ETHICAL  DILEMMAS  FOR  THE 

1980'S 

(By  Louis  W.  Sullivan.  M.D.) 

Of  Interest  to  those  in  medicine  and  the 
Other  health  professions  is  a  study  recently 
completed  by  the  Association  of  Minority 
Health  Professions  Schools.'  The  members 
of  this  association  are  from  eight  predomi- 
nantly black  health-professions  schools: 
Morehouse  School  of  Medicine  (Atlanta). 
Charles  R.  Drew  Medical  School  (Los  Ange- 
les), Meharry  Medical  College.  Meharry 
Dental  School  (Nashville),  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  (Tuske- 
gee, Ala.),  the  College  of  Pharmacy  at  Texas 
Southern  tJniversity  (Houston),  Xavier  Uni- 
versity (New  Orleans),  and  Florida  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  University  (Tallahas- 
see). 

The  study  provides  a  current  perspective 
on  the  poor  health  status  of  blacks  in  the 
United  States.  For  example,  it  points  out 
that  the  present  average  life  expectancy  of 
black  American  males  is  five  years  shorter 
than  that  for  white  American  males  (65.3  vs. 
70.5  years)  and  that  the  infant  mortality 
rate  for  black  Americans  is  twice  as  high  as 
that  for  white  Americans  (21.8  vs.  11.4 
deaths  per  1000  live  births). 

However,  these  averages  obscure  some  ap- 
palling figures  in  some  rural  areas  and  inner 
cities  of  our  country.  For  example,  in  Geor- 
gia today  the  average  life  expectancy  of 
blacks  is  8.4  years  shorter  than  that  for 
whites.  In  six  rural  counties  in  Georgia,  the 
life  expectancy  for  black  males  is  only  49.6 
to  51.5  years,  whereas  the  average  life  ex- 
pectancy for  white  males  in  the  same  coun- 


'  Hanft  RS.  PIshman  LE.  Evans  WJ.  Blackf  and 
the  health  professions  in  the  80's:  a  national  crisis 
and  a  time  for  action.  Washington.  DC:  Associa- 
tion of  Minority  Health  Professions  Schools.  1983. 
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ties  is  from  59.5  to  69.5  years.  ^  In  Kenya, 
one  of  the  less-developed  and  poorer  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  the  average  life  expectan- 
cy of  the  male  population  is  51.3  years,  ex- 
ceeding that  in  some  rural  counties  in  Geor- 
gia.' In  1980,  in  50  rural  counties  among 
Georgia's  159  counties,  the  infant  mortality 
rate  for  blacks  was  higher  than  30  per  1000 
live  births,  and  in  16  counties  the  rate  was 
higher  than  43  per  1000.  Similar  rates  are 
found  in  many  rural  areas  and  inner  cities 
all  over  the  United  States. 

The  Association's  study  documents  the 
continuing  shortages  of  black  physicians 
and  other  black  health  professionals.  In 
1950.  only  2.1  per  cent  of  all  the  physicians 
in  the  United  States  were  black.  Despite  the 
efforts  of  the  past  two  decades,  in  1980 
black  physicians  represented  only  2.6  per 
cent  of  all  physicians  in  the  United  States. 
In  1981,  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  faculties 
of  our  medical  schools  were  black. 

In  1983.  the  scarcity  of  black  role  models 
among  practicing  physicians  and  medical- 
school  faculties  in  the  United  States  sug- 
gests to  black  young  people  that  it  is  not  re- 
alistic to  aspire  to  be  a  physician.  This  nega- 
tive message  to  black  youngsters  is  rein- 
forced by  poor  counseling  in  high  school 
and  college,  where  black  students  are  often 
steered  into  vocational  courses  and  less  rig- 
orous academic  subjects,  leaving  many  of 
them  poorly  prepared  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. 

Compounding  this  longstanding  problem 
in  medicine  is  the  recent  advent  of  a  severe 
shortage  of  funds  for  student  financial  aid, 
which  was  documented  a  few  months  ago  in 
the  Journal.*  Because  most  black  medical 
students  come  from  families  with  annual  in- 
comes of  below  $20,000,  the  Associations 
study  suggests  that  unless  more  funds  are 
made  available  for  scholarships  and  low-in- 
terest loans  for  low-income  students,  there 
is  a  very  real  possibility  that  the  number  of 
blacks  enrolling  in  medical  schools  in  the 
future  will  drop  precipitously.  Furthermore, 
the  medical  students  who  do  graduate  in 
future  years  will  be  less  likely  to  practice  as 
primary-care  physicians  in  poorer  communi- 
ties, since  they  will  need  to  earn  high  in- 
comes as  specialists  in  affluent  communi- 
ties, so  that  they  can  repay  their  large 
debts.  Because  millions  of  Americans  still 
reside  in  rural  areas  and  inner  cities  without 
physicians,  this  projected  distribution  of 
new  physicians  would  be  just  the  opposite 
of  what  is  needed. 

Also  addressed  in  the  study  is  the  contri- 
bution of  the  predominantly  black  medical 
schools  to  the  education  of  black  physicians. 
Despite  considerable  expansion  in  medical 
education  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  25  years,  in  1981-1982,  the  four  pre- 
dominantly black  medical  schools  (More- 
house, Meharry,  Drew,  and  Howard)  had 
almost  25  percent  of  the  black  students  in 
the  nation's  127  medical  schools.  Six  of  the 
nation's  medical  schools  had  no  black  stu- 
dents, and  75  (61  percent)  had  a  black  stu- 
dent enrollment  of  less  than  5  percent, 
whereas  blacks  comprise  almost  12  percent 


'Bachtel  DC,  ed.  The  1983  Georgia  County  guide. 
TIfton.  GA.;  University  of  Georgia.  Rural  Develop- 
ment Center,  1983. 

'Bureau  of  Public  AXfairs.  Kenya:  background 
notes.  Washington,  D.C.:  Department  of  State, 
1982. 

'  Sandson  JI.  A  crisis  in  medical  education:  the 
high  cost  of  student  financial  assistance.  N  Engl  J 
Med  1983;  308:1286-9. 
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of  the  U.S.  population.  These  figures  reflect 
a  need  for  predominantly  black  medical 
schools  in  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
other  studies  have  shown  that  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  graduates  of  Meharry  and 
Howard  medical  schools  practice  in  medical- 
ly underserved  inner  cities  and  rural  areas ' 
(and  Elam  L;  person  communication). 

The  predominantly  black  medical  schools 
adhere  to  the  same  high  standards  of  medi- 
cal education,  and  are  measured  by  the 
same  yardsticks  for  accreditation  of  their 
programs,  as  are  applied  to  all  other  medical 
schools.  However,  black  medical  schools 
have  operated  with  inadequate  financial  re- 
sources and  without  access  to  the  clinical  fa- 
cilities available  to  other  medical  schools. 

These  problems  and  a  number  of  others 
described  in  the  Association's  study  have 
served  to  deter  our  black  young  people  from 
pursuing  medicine  as  a  career.  Predominant- 
ly black  health-professions  schools  have 
also  been  rendered  financially  vulnerable 
because  of  severe  retrenchment  in  federal 
support  for  medical  education  and  research, 
as  well  as  the  ravages  of  inflation  and  reces- 
sion in  our  nation's  economy. 

Because  black  physicians  and  predomi- 
nantly black  medical  schools  are  needed  to 
address  the  severe  unmet  health-care  needs 
of  our  poor  and  minority  citizens,  our 
nation  and  our  profession  face  a  philosphi- 
cal  and  ethical  dilemma:  Either  we  provide 
the  financial  and  other  resources  needed  to 
implement  our  country's  creed  of  equal  op- 
portunity, or  we  abandon  a  large  segment  of 
our  population  to  a  high  infant  mortality,  a 
shortened  life  expectancy,  debilitating  pov- 
erty, a  crushing  burden  of  illness  and  dis- 
ability, and  increasing  disillusionment,  frus- 
tration, and  loss  of  hope.  As  the  most  afflu- 
ent of  nations  and  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  we  should  not  allow  this  to  happen. 

Education  has  always  provided  the  chance 
for  upward  mobility  in  our  society,  and  it 
still  can  today— for  blacks  and  other  minori- 
ties as  well  as  for  poor  whites.  Medical  edu- 
cation is  an  important  part  of  this  opportu- 
nity for  self-improvement,  and  the  existence 
of  this  opportunity  is  a  symbol  of  hope  for 
minorities  and  an  affirmation  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream. 

The  contribution  of  black  institutions  to 
the  vitality  and  the  advancement  of  the 
United  States  has  never  been  fully  appreci- 
ated. For  example,  more  than  half  the  black 
physicians  practicing  in  the  United  States 
today  are  graduates  of  Meharry  or  Howard 
medical  schools,  each  more  than  100  years 
old.  Our  current  deficits  in  the  number  of 
black  physicians  would  be  much  greater  if 
these  two  schools  not  exist. 

The  Association's  report  suggests  that 
black  health-professions  schools  should  be 
strengthened  by  increased  financial  support 
for  their  programs  from  governmental 
sources  (federal,  state,  coimty,  and  munici- 
pal) and  from  the  private  sector  (founda- 
tions, corporations,  associations,  and  indi- 
viduals). Black  health-professions  schools 
should  have  equal  siccess  to  tax-based  mu- 
nicipal and  veterans  administration  hospi- 
tals and  other  clinical  facilities  for  their 
teaching  and  service  programs  and  for  the 
opportunities  to  contribute  to  the  nation's 
biomedical-research  enterprise.  The  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  other  public  and  private 
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research  agencies  should  work  with  these 
schools  to  strengthen  their  research  capa- 
bilities, drawing  on  their  unique  perspec- 
tives and  their  ability  to  focus  on  the  health 
problems  of  blacks  and  other  minority 
groups. 

Adequate  scholarships,  work— study 
funds,  and  low-interest  loans  should  be 
made  available  to  medical  students  from 
low-income  and  minority  groups,  so  that  the 
best  candidates  available  can  become  our 
future  physicians  and  the  possibility  of  be- 
coming a  physician  will  not  be  foreclosed  to 
bright  young  people  who  happen  to  be  from 
minority  and  low-income  families.  In  asso- 
ciation with  the  dramatic  curtailment  of 
federal  programs  for  student  financial  aid, 
during  the  past  two  years  at  the  Morehouse 
School  of  Medicine  we  have  observed  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  entering  freshman 
students  from  families  with  annual  incomes 
below  $20,000  and  a  concomitant  increase  in 
the  number  from  families  with  incomes  of 
$30,000  or  more. 

All  medical  schools  should  expand  and  re- 
inforce their  commitment  to  recruiting  and 
educating  more  black  students.  In  1978, 
there  were  only  793  black  students  among 
14,393  medical-school  graduates  (5.5  per 
cent);  by  1982,  the  number  of  blacks  had  de- 
creased to  763  (4.8  per  cent)  among  15,985 
medical-school  graduates. 

Governors,  state  legislatures,  boards  of  re- 
gents, and  other  leaders  should  urge  the 
publicly  supported  medical  schools  in  their 
states  to  increase  the  number  of  black  stu- 
dents enrolled.  A  recent  report  from  the 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  a  14- 
state  cooperative  educational  agency,  has 
urged  the  training  of  more  black  physicians, 
noting  that  whereas  blacks  comprise  19  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  South,  less 
than  3  per  cent  of  the  physicians  in  the 
South  are  black."  This  report,  like  the  1980 
report  of  the  Graduate  Medical  Education 
National  Advisory  Conmilttee,'  pointed  out 
the  need  for  more  black  physicians,  even 
while  recommending  reductions  in  the  over- 
all production  of  physicians  in  the  United 
States.* ' 

Many  factors  other  than  the  availability 
of  physicians  affect  the  health  status  of 
blacks,  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  ade- 
quate number  of  physicians.  It  is  helpful  to 
have  black  physicians  who  understand  and 
respect  the  culture,  history,  and  social 
status  of  their  black  patients.  It  is  also  help- 
ful to  have  physicians  who  live  in  the  com- 
munities they  serve  and  who  contribute  to 
solving  community  problems. 

A  coordinated  effort  is  needed  to  respond 
to  the  crisis  described  in  the  Association's 
report.  We  need  vigorous  leadership  from 
the  President,  the  Congress,  federal  agen- 
cies, governors,  state  legislatures,  and 
county  and  city  governments.  We  also  need 
leadership  from  the  private  sector,  for  it  too 
is  affected  by  these  problems,  and  it  has  a 
stake  in  finding  solutions  to  them.* 


'  Lloyd  SM  Jr.  Johnson  DG.  Survey  of  graduates 
of  a  traditionally  black  college  of  medicine.  J  Med 
Educ  1978;  53:640-50. 


*  McPheeters  HL.  Health  professionals  for  the 
South:  supply  and  cost  issues  needing  state  atten- 
tion. Atlanta:  Southern  Regional  Education  Board. 
1983. 

'  Report  of  the  Graduate  Medical  Education  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  to  the  Secretary.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Ser.-ices.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.:  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, 1980. 
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THE  STATE  OP  UNITED  STATES- 
SOVIET  RELATIONS  MANDATES 
CRISIS  COMMUNICATIONS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCAUVORinA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  arms  con- 
trol and  national  security  issues  have 
assumed  a  high  political  profile.  Much 
of  the  congressional  debate  has  fo- 
cused on  the  merits,  or  lack  thereof,  of 
various  technical  arms  control  propos- 
als and  weapons  systems.  This  debate 
has  been  constructive,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  throughout  the 
current  session. 

Discussion  of  these  technical  issues, 
however,  has  obscured  perhaps  the 
most  important  factor  in  our  efforts  to 
avoid  nuclear  war.  I  refer  to  the  ability 
of  the  superpowers  to  manage  crises 
which  could  unintentionally  escalate 
to  a  nuclear  exchange. 

Various  imaginable  force  structures 
on  both  sides  can  affect  the  stability 
of  the  nuclear  balance  in  any  given  hy- 
pothetical situation.  But  it  will  be  our 
"in-place"  crisis  management  capabil- 
ity that  determines  whether  the  weap- 
ons deployed  become  the  weapons 
fired. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Dreier,  and  I 
have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  408,  which 
addresses  this  question.  I  am  inserting 
the  text  of  this  bill  in  the  Record, 
along  with  a  list  of  the  current  cospon- 
sors.  which  I  feel  demonstrate  the  bi- 
partisan nature  of  our  support. 
H.R.  408 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  is  of  increas- 
ing concern  to  the  citizenry  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union; 

(2)  the  need  has  long  been  recognized  for 
assuring  quick  and  reliable  conununications 
directly  between  the  leaders  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  arising 
from  accident  or  miscalculation: 

(3)  the  "hot  line"  established  in  1963  is 
currently  the  only  such  means  for  direct 
and  immediate  communications  between  the 
leaders  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union:  and 

(4)  increased  communications  and  consul- 
tation between  the  Governments  of  these 
two  countries  may  substantially  decrease 
the  threat  of  war. 

(b)  Therefore,  the  President  shall  seek  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  esublishment  of  a  permanent 
joint  United  States-Soviet  Communications 
Center  to  provide  an  additional  channel  for 
communications  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  an  accidental  nuclear  war.  The 
agreement  negotiated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
should  provide  that— 

(1)  the  function  of  the  Communications 
Center  would  be  to  serve  as  a  direct  and 
secure  means  of  communications  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union: 
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(2)  the  Center  would  have  no  intelligence- 
gathering  capabilities  of  iU  own  and  would 
not  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  espionage: 

(3)  the  Center  would  be  located  in  a  third 
country  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the  costs  of  op- 
erating the  Center  to  be  shared  equally  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

(4)  the  Center  would  be  staffed  by  an 
equal  number  of  personnel  (including  all 
technical,  military,  and  diplomatic  person- 
nel) from  each  country,  with  the  head  of 
each  country's  delegation  being  an  individ- 
ual with  the  rank  of  ambassador. 

Sec.  2.  the  agreement  negotiated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  either  a  treaty  or  an  ex- 
ecutive agreement  which  will  enter  into 
force  only  upon  its  approval  by  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress. 

Additional  Conspomsors  or  H.R.  408 

Mike  Lowry.  John  Porter.  Steny  Hoyer. 
Ed  Peighan.  Ted  Weiss,  Bill  Prenzel.  Ekl 
Markey.  Gus  Yatron,  John  Seiberling. 
Howard  Wolpe.  Robert  Lagomarsino. 
Norman  MineU.  Bill  Hughes.  Mike  Barnes. 
Stan  Lundjne.  Bob  Edgar.  Walter  Pauntroy. 
Larry  Smith.  Edwin  Porsythe.  Bruce  Vento. 

Harry  Reid.  George  Crockett.  Robert 
Mrazek.  Berkley  Bedell.  Vic  Pazlo.  Bob 
Whittaker.  John  Kasich,  James  Jeffords. 
Don  Edwards.  Richard  Ottinger.  Norman 
Diclcs.  Dan  Coats.  Chris  Smith.  Paul  Simon. 
James  Weaver.  Arlan  Stangeland.  William 
Ratchford.  George  Wortley.  Gary  Acker- 
man. 

Bob  Matsui.  Howard  Berman.  Al  Swift. 
Claudine  Schneider.  Al  McCandless.  Charlie 
Wilson.  Charlie  Rangel.  Bill  Patman.  Tom 
Vandergriff,  Hal  Daub.  Rod  Chandler. 
George  Gekas.  Connie  Mack.  Tom  Tauke. 
Bill  McCollum.  Robert  Torrlcelli.  Bill 
Lowry.  Henry  Hyde,  Gene  Chappie.  Dan 
Marriott. 

Norm  Shumway,  Newt  Gingrich.  William 
Broomfield,  E>oug  Barnard.  Sid  Morrison. 
George  Brown.  Bob  Wise.  Ron  Marlenee. 
Dan  Schaefer,  James  Howard,  Mo  Udall, 
Parren  Mitchell.  Bill  Liehman,  Mel  Levine. 
Bill  Gray.  Barbara  Boxer.  Bruce  Morrison. 
Marty  Russo.  John  Conyers.  Duncan 
Hunter. 

Raymond  McGrath.  Ray  Kogovsek.  Marty 
Martinez.  Michael  Bilirakis.  Geraldine  Per- 
raro.  Barbara  Mikulski,  John  Spratt,  Eton 
Pease. 

Richard  Shelby.  Antonio  Won  Pat.  Elliott 
Lerltas,  Anthony  Beilenson.  Austin 
Murphy.  Tom  Downey.  Les  AuCoin.  Gerry 
Studds.  Bill  Green.  Martin  Frost.  Alan  Mol- 
lohan.  Rich  Durbin.  Sander  Levin.  Joe 
Minish,  Frank  Harrison.  Olympia  Snowe, 
Mervyn  Dymally. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  STANFORD 
ROSEN 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  and  recognize  Dr. 
Stanford  Rosen,  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen and  fine  pediatric  surgeon  who 
lives  in  my  hometown  of  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 

Dr.  Rosen  has  recently  been  elected 
president  of  the  academy  of  Ambula- 
tory Foot  Surgery,  an  international  or- 
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ganization  of  specialists  who  use  surgi- 
cal techniques  to  remedy  foot  prob- 
lems without  overnight  hospitaliza- 
tion. This  honor  is  Just  one  of  many 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  Dr, 
Rosen  during  his  highly  successful 
practice  of  pediatric  medicine. 

In  1962  he  graduated  from  Geneva 
College  in  Beaver  Palls,  Pa.  He  re- 
ceived his  D.P.M.  degree  in  Cleveland 
at  the  Ohio  College  of  Pediatric  Medi- 
cine in  1966. 

After  graduation  he  was  a  private 
practitioner  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  5 
years.  From  1972  to  1974  he  worked  at 
the  University  of  Alabama  in  Birming- 
ham, as  chief  of  podiatry  for  the  Dia- 
betes Hospital  and  served  as  an  assist- 
ant professor  of  podiatry  in  medicine 
at  the  U.A.B.  School  of  Medicine. 

From  1974  to  1981  Dr.  Rosen  was  di- 
rector of  the  Podiatry  Center  in  Vesta- 
via,  Ala.  He  came  to  his  present  prac- 
ticing position  at  the  Foot  Health 
Center  in  Ttiscaloosa,  Ala.,  in  May  of 
1982. 

Dr.  Rosen's  leadership  capabilities  in 
his  field  have  earned  many  honors  and 
appointments.  He  was  selected  as  a 
member  of  the  Govenor's  staff  for 
1973-79  and  1980-84.  He  has  served  as 
vice  president  and  board  member  of 
the  Birmingham  Lay  Diabetes  Society: 
public  health  chairman  and  president 
of  the  Alabama  Podiatry  Association; 
board  of  directors  of  the  Birmingham 
Regional  Health  Systems  Agency;  and 
was  listed  in  "Who's  Who  in  America." 
Dr.  Rosen  has  continued  his  fine 
spirit  of  helping  others,  not  only  in  his 
professional  field,  but  in  his  contmiuni- 
ty  as  well.  During  his  residency  in  Tus- 
caloosa he  has  served  as  vice  president 
of  the  Tuscalossa  Quarterback  Club; 
taken  an  active  membership  in  the 
Tuscaloosa  Tip-Off  Club;  and  served 
on  the  University  of  Alabama  Scholar- 
ship Committee, 

Dr.  Rosen  is  a  widely  published 
author  in  many  professional  journals. 
Some  of  his  outstanding  articles  in- 
clude "Podiatry  and  its  Role  in  Diabet- 
ic Medicine,"  Alabama  Journal  of 
Medicine.  1972:  "The  Foot— The  For- 
gotten Part."  Alabama  Journal  of 
Medicine,  1974;  "What  Diabetes 
Means  to  the  Podiatrist,"  Current  Po- 
diatry, May  1977;  "Restless  Leg  Syn- 
drome," Alabama  Journal  of  Medicine, 
1981;  and  'Wilson  Bunionectory." 
Academy  of  Ambulatory  Foot  Surgery 
Journal,  1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Stanford  Rosen  is  a 
fine  example  of  an  individual  who  has 
made  many  outstanding  contributions 
to  his  profession.  He  is  an  asset  to  his 
community  whose  praiseworthy  ef- 
forts serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
us. 

He  has  given  so  much  of  himself  to 
others  and  I  believe  this  tribute  is  cer- 
tainly deserving  to  this  outstanding  in- 
dividual.  The   podiatry   profession   is 
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fortunate    to    have    a   man    like    Dr. 
Rosen  on  their  team. 

I  want  to  also  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  to  Joan,  his  lovely  wife,  and 
their  seven  children,  what  an  honor  it 
is  for  me  to  recognize  a  man  like  Dr. 
Rosen.  I  am  proud  to  have  a  gentle- 
man of  this  caliber  in  my  district  and 
in  my  hometown  of  Tuscaloosa.  I 
know  he  will  be  successful  in  whatever 
task  he  undertakes,  and  I  wish  him 
the  very  best  in  all  future  endeavors.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  PITTSTON  SAN 
CATALDO  SOCIETY 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  San  Ca- 
taldo  Society  of  Pittston.  This  non- 
profit organization  was  established  in 
the  year  1903,  which  makes  the  San 
Cataldo  Society  the  oldest  in  the  Wyo- 
ming Valley.  Its  membership  today 
totals  265  regular  members  plus  an  ad- 
ditional 142  social  members,  of  which  I 
am  honored  to  be  one. 

The  purpose  of  the  society  is  to  pro- 
vide good  citizenship,  to  get  involved 
in  civic  affairs,  encourage  the  exercise 
of  the  right  to  vote,  and  to  provide  for 
the  welfare  of  all  of  its  members,  both 
regular  and  social. 

The  officers  of  the  society  this  year 
are  Salvatore  Anzalone.  president; 
Joseph  Leonardi.  vice  president; 
Joseph  Falzone.  treasurer;  Raimondo 
Leonardi,  treasurer;  Carmen  M.  Sapor- 
ito.  recording  secretary  and  Prank 
Scarantino,  assistant  treasurer. 

This  is  the  kind  of  charitable  organi- 
zation. Mr.  Speaker,  which  is  at  the 
bedrock  of  our  community  values.  It 
seeks  to  deal  with  community  prob- 
lems, it  helps  its  members  and  it  works 
to  build  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  salute  its  of- 
ficers and  members  in  this  81st  year  of 
its  existence  and  to  wish  for  my 
friends  in  the  San  Cataldo  Society 
many,  many  more  years  of  social 
friendship  and  successful  service  to 
the  community.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  L. 

TIENKEN 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  recently  lost  the  valued  and 
trusted  services  of  an  acknowledged 
congressional  scholar  and  outstanding 
public  servant  with  the  retirement  of 
Robert  L.  Tienken  of  the  Congression- 
al Research  Service.  He  was  Senior 
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Specialist  in  American  Public  Law  and 
a  recognized  expert  in  the  areas  of 
ethics  in  Government  and  congression- 
al procedures. 

As  an  adviser  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
Mr.  Tienken  provided  our  committee 
with  invaluable  counsel  on  a  wide 
range  of  matters  that  come  within  its 
jurisdiction.  Despite  the  thorny  and 
frequently  unprecedented  nature  of 
many  of  the  problems  brought  to  him 
by  committee  members  and  staff,  he 
unfailingly  provided  illuminating  and 
helpful  advice  and  counsel. 

Two  stars  guided  Robert  Tienken's 
professional  life,  the  Constitution  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He 
revered  both— a  reverence  evident  in 
all  his  work  for  the  Congress  and  in 
the  performance  of  his  assignments. 
For  him,  the  Constitution  and  the 
rules  £uid  precedents  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  the  result  of  reason  and  of 
reasonable  men  and  women  and  insure 
a  workable  legislative  process. 

Robert  Tienken  brought  distinction 
to  everything  he  undertook— at 
Princeton,  where  he  earned  a  bache- 
lor's degree  summa  cum  laude.  as  a 
graduate  of  the  Yale  University  Law 
School,  and  as  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar. 

Following  several  years  of  practice 
in  an  insurance  law  office  in  New  York 
City  and  several  more  years  in  private 
legal  practice  in  Princeton— where  he 
simultaneously  pursued  graduate  stud- 
ies in  political  science— Robert  Tien- 
ken came  to  Washington  in  1957.  For  a 
number  of  years  thereafter,  he  served 
as  legislative  assistant  first  on  the 
staff  of  Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith 
of  New  Jersey  and.  after  the  Senator's 
retirement,  with  Representative  Sey- 
mour Halpem  of  New  York. 

In  1961.  Tienken  joined  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Services'  American 
Law  Division  where  his  many  talents 
becajne  available  to  the  entire  Con- 
gress, not  simply  one  office.  In  1973, 
he  became  Senior  Specialist  in  Ameri- 
can Public  Law.  a  position  for  which 
by  training,  ability,  and  disposition  he 
was  preeminently  qualified. 

Tienken  played  a  significant  re- 
search and  advisory  role  in  many 
issues  that  affected  Congress  through- 
out the  1960's  and  1970's  including 
issues  of  ethics  in  Government,  con- 
gressional procedures,  contested  elec- 
tions controversies,  reapportionment 
and  redistricting.  and  Congress  and 
the  courts.  His  work  in  these  areas  was 
distinguished  by  its  comprehensive- 
ness, scholarly  detachment,  and  un- 
questionable good  sense.  In  all  of  his 
endeavors  for  Congress.  Robert  Tien- 
ken strove  to  provide  a  product  that 
was  useful  and  meaningful  to  the  leg- 
islative process,  not  something  to 
grace  congressional  office  shelves, 
much  admired  and  little  read. 

Robert  not  only  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  congressional 
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clients,  he  was  greatly  admired  and 
universally  liked  by  his  CRS  col- 
leagues. For  them,  as  for  vis.  his  ency- 
clopedic knowledge  and  institutional 
memory  opened  the  door  to  solutions 
to  many  problems.  Notwithstanding 
his  own  crowded  docket,  he  always 
found  time  to  provide  invaluable  as- 
sistance to  one  and  all.  When  consult- 
ed—and his  counsel  was  widely 
sought— the  matter  at  hand  became 
the  focus  of  attention  while  he  him- 
self, with  amiability  and  unaffected 
modesty,  receded  to  the  background. 

Robert  L.  Tienken  has  been 
throughout  his  life  the  essence  of  ci- 
vility, courtliness,  kindness,  and  ami- 
ability. Those  of  us  who  have  benefit- 
ed from  his  long  labors  on  behalf  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people  will 
miss  him.  I  join  his  wide  circle  of  ap- 
preciative clients  and  friends  in  wish- 
ing him  a  deservedly  long,  healthy, 
and  happy  retirement.* 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  JUSTICE 
CONTINUES 


HON.  SAU  BURTON 

OF  CALIFORNI/* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  18.  1984,  the 
Bay  Area  Day  of  Remembrance  Com- 
mittee will  be  sponsoring  an  event  en- 
titled. "The  Struggle  for  Justice  Con- 
tinues." This  special  day  will  com- 
memorate an  event  which  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Forty-two  years  ago.  on  February  19, 
1942,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
signed  into  law  Executive  Order  9066 
which  authorized  the  evacuation  of 
120.000  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry 
from  the  west  coast,  two-thirds  of 
whom  were  American  citizens. 

Executive  Order  9066  gave  military 
officials  the  authority  to  remove  these 
individuals  from  their  homes  to  assem- 
bly centers— temporary  living  quarters 
at  racetracks  and  fairgrounds— auid 
then  to  10  relocation  centers,  dis- 
persed throughout  isolated  parts  of 
the  United  States  for  the  remainder  of 
World  War  II.  Although  many  of  the 
people  Interned  were  allowed  to  leave 
the  relocation  centers  to  attend 
schools  or  seek  employment,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Japanese  Issel  and  Nisei, 
first  and  second  generation  Japanese 
Americans,  made  their  tar-papered 
barrack  rooms  their  homes  behind  the 
guarded  barbed  wire  fence  during  the 
war  years. 

As  we  reflect  upon  this  terrible  In- 
justice Imposed  on  loyal  Americans 
who  were  denied  their  basic  constitu- 
tional rights  and  civil  liberties.  It  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  this  kind  of  tragedy 
will  never  occur  again  In  the  course  of 
our  Nation's  history. 
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The  loss  of  personal  liberty  and  the 
prejudices  which  were  inflicted  upon 
Americans  of  Japanese  descent  will 
forever  remain  as  scars  and  painful 
memories  among  these  former  intern- 
ees. 

It  would  seem  that  some  40  years 
later,  we  would  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  other  ethnic  groups.  Yet. 
the  struggle  for  justice  must  continue, 
for  it  was  just  a  year  ago  that  an  inno- 
cent American  of  Chinese  descent  was 
beaten  to  death  because  his  racial 
identity  was  mistaken  by  two  men  an- 
gered by  the  effect  of  Japanese  car 
sales  on  our  economy.  Perhaps  the 
most  shocking  aspect  of  this  case  were 
the  judge's  statements  that  these  men, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
not  harm  others.  The  two  men  were 
ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  $3,000  and 
were  placed  on  probation.  This  exam- 
ple of  the  denial  of  civil  rights  for  mi- 
nority groups  makes  it  essential  for  all 
Americans  to  be  vigilant  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  their  fellow  Americans. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  we 
have  followed  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  Wartime  Reloca- 
tion and  Internment  of  Civilians  and 
introduced  legislation  to  comp>ensate 
the  victims  of  this  injustice.  I  will 
work  with  my  colleagues  to  pass  this 
legislation. 

This  year,  the  Bay  Area  Day  of  Re- 
membrance Committee  will  be  ad- 
dressing and  emphasizing  the  theme 
entitled.  "The  Struggle  for  Justice 
Continues."  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  join  this  group  and  rec- 
ognize February  19  as  a  day  of  remem- 
brance to  reflect  upon  the  goals  of 
freedom  and  justice  which  we  all 
strive  to  achieve.* 
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swearing-in  ceremonies  they  left  for 
boot  camp  at  Parris  Island,  S.C. 

Major  James  P.  Walsh,  commanding 
officer  of  the  Pittsburgh  sUtion.  said 
the  three  young  men  "are  a  positive 
reflection  on  the  patriotism  shown  by 
the  men  and  women  of  today."  He 
added  the  corps  was  extremely  proud 
to  welcome  the  DeLancey's  into  its 
ranks. 

As  the  representative  from  the  20th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  the  DeLancey  family  re- 
sides. I.  too.  am  proud  of  these  young 
men.  They  have  demonstrated  a  love 
of  country  and  a  willingness  to  serve 
in  its  defense  which  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing more  prevalent  among  the  Na- 
tion's young  adults. 

And,  these  20-year-old  triplets  are 
carrying  on  a  family  tradition  by  their 
enlistment.  They  are  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  father,  Robert  Sr., 
an  employee  of  West  Leechburg 
Works  of  Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel 
Corp.  Mr.  DeLancey  enlisted  in  the  Air 
Force  during  World  War  II  and  served 
with  the  482d  Bomb  Group  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  join  me  in  applauding  Robert. 
Mark,  and  Edwin  DeLancey  and  wish- 
ing them  well  in  their  new  careers.* 


WEST  LEECHBURG  TRIPLETS 
JOIN  MARINE  CORPS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  scored 
another  first  in  its  illustrious  career. 

On  January  6,  1984,  Robert,  Mark, 
and  Edwin  DeLancey,  triplet  sons  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  and  Sarah  De- 
Lancey of  112  Jantosik  Street,  West 
Leechburg,  Pa.,  raised  their  right 
hands  and  were  sworn  into  military 
service  as  marines. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  the  recorded 
history  of  the  corps'  recruiting  station 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  that  a  set  of  triplets 
had  enlisted  together.  And,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  although  such 
records  are  not  kept  at  Marine  Corps 
Headquarters  such  an  event  is  looked 
upon  as  a  rare  occurrence,  indeed. 

The  DeLancey  triplets  were  recruit- 
ed by  Sgt.  William  Neilson  of  the 
Pittsburgh    station    and    after    their 
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forcement  process.  Sadly,  many  do  not 
want  "to  become  involved."  Gregory 
Mackrides  became  Involved  in  a  most 
serious  way.  He  is  an  example  of  the 
best  kind  of  citizen— someone  who 
cares  about  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Mackrides  has  received  a  Presi- 
dential commendation  for  his  heroism, 
as  well  as  recognition  from  State  and 
local  government  and  civic  organiza- 
tions. Gregory  Mackrides'  citizenship 
extends  beyond  his  actions  on  behalf 
of  Warren  Parks.  Through  his  work  in 
the  Sports  Clinic,  he  has  contributed 
toward  the  physical  and  moral  devel- 
opment of  young  people  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  is  the  past  president  of  the 
Optimist  Club  in  Torresdale.  He  is  also 
founder  of  the  Northeast  Victims  of 
Crime,  an  organization  devoted  to  as- 
sisting victims  of  crime  through  its  ef- 
forts in  cooperation  with  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  counseling  groups. 

Gregory  Mackrides'  heroism  and 
continuing  citizenship  is  an  example 
for  all  to  follow.* 


GREGORY  MACKRIDES 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  outstanding  example  of 
citizenship  and  bravery  in  the  heroism 
displayed  by  Mr.  Gregory  Mackrides 
of  Philadelphia. 

On  the  evening  of  April  4,  1982  in 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Mackrides  inter- 
vened in  an  attempted  assault  by  two 
men  on  Warren  Parks,  a  14-year-old 
youth.  While  attempting  to  protect 
the  youth,  Mr.  Mackrides  sustained  se- 
rious injuries  from  blows  and  stab 
wounds. 

Mr.  Mackrides  has  long  been  active 
in  sports  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
He  presently  is  the  director  of  the 
Sports  Clinic  of  Philadelphia.  His 
skills  in  weight-lifting  led  many  to  be- 
lieve he  would  be  a  strong  contender 
for  the  1984  Olympic  games.  Tragical- 
ly, the  injuries  sustained  in  the  attack 
will  prevent  him  from  realizing  this 
dream. 

Gregory  Mackrides  deserves  the  full- 
est recognition  and  appreciation  of  the 
American  people.  Serious  crime  is  a 
scourge  on  life  in  America  today.  Ef- 
forts are  underway  to  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  efficiency  of  our  law 
enforcement  and  judicial  systems.  The 
individual  can  and  should  contribute 
in  many  important  ways  to  the  law  en- 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEFTY 
TRJSZOWSKI 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  March  4.  Alex  "Lefty"  Trusz- 
kowski  better  known  as  "Lefty  and  His 
Singing  Accordion,"  will  be  honored  at 
a  testimonial  dinner-dance. 

For  the  last  55  years.  Lefty  has  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  music  and.  in  particu- 
lar, to  polka  music.  He  is  famous 
throughout  the  Wyoming  valley  for 
bringing  that  music,  with  everlasting 
good  cheer,  a  smile  and  a  friendly 
remark  far  and  wide  to  almost  every 
conceivable  type  of  public  and  private 
event.  He  has  performed  for  weddings, 
clubs,  social  affairs  and  "Polish  Day" 
programs  throughout  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  also  given  self- 
lessly  of  his  time  to  entertain  patients 
in  hospitals  and  all  of  us  at  numerous 
charitable  events. 

And  so.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday.  March 
4,  his  family,  friends,  and  neighbors 
will  return  to  Lefty  some  of  the  joy 
that  he  has  given  to  others.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  join  in  that  tribute  here 
today  and  to  recognize  not  only  my 
friend  "Lefty"  but  to  his  wife,  Stella, 
whose  strength  and  support  has  made 
possible  so  much  that  he  has  done.* 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
in  noting  with  Lithuanians  around  the 
world  the  66th  anniversary  of  the  dec- 
laration of  Lithuanian  independence 
which  took  place  on  February  16,  1918. 
Lithuania  is  home  to  a  proud  people 
who  are  subjected  unwillingly  to 
Soviet  oppression.  Their  independ- 
ence, established  in  1918.  was  sadly  cut 
short  after  a  heroic  struggle  against 
the  numerically  superior  forces  of 
Communist  Russia. 

The  Lithuanian  people,  however, 
continue  to  demonstrate  tremendous 
courage  when  faced  with  constant 
Soviet  attempts  to  eradicate  all  forms 
of  their  culture  and  tradition.  Despite 
the  most  severe  forms  of  repression 
and  religious  persecution.  Lithuanian 
culture  and  tradition  still  thrive.  All 
Lithuanians  retain  a  strong  desire  for 
freedom,  and  it  is  this  desire  from 
which  they  get  their  strength. 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  symbol  to  the 
world  of  a  people  determined  to  main- 
tain their  culture,  traditions,  lan- 
guage, and  religion  even  though  the 
Soviet  Union  controls  their  society. 

Through  their  determination,  the 
Lithuanians  have  succeeded  in  main- 
taining their  nationalistic  spirit,  and 
that  spirit  remains  alive  today. 

It  is  this  spirit  of  freedom  that  we 
honor  today.  Let  the  Lithuanian 
people  know  that  we,  in  the  United 
States,  recognize  and  respect  their 
right  to  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion. We  honor  and  encourage  their 
perseverance.  Their  struggle  is  not. 
and  will  not,  be  forgotten.* 


KISSINGER  COMMISSION 
CRITICIZED 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing are  news  releases  from  the 
Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Before  Congress  throws  one  more 
saddle  on  U.S.  taxpayers.  I  think  we 
should  all  reflect  on  these  criticisms  of 
the  Kissinger  Commission  which,  as 
President  Reagan  has  said  in  essence, 
have  rubber  stamped  the  administra- 
tion's military-look-the-other-way-on- 
human-rights  policy  in  Latin  America. 

TEcnciGALPA,  Honduras  (DNS).— The  lone 
Christian  Democrat  in  Honduras'  Congress 
says  the  Kissinger  Commission  on  Central 
America  was  not  interested  in  hearing  views 
opposing  the  American  military  presence. 

The  commission  did  not  interview  opposi- 
tion leaders  in  Honduras,  says  Efrain  A. 
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Diaz  Arrivallaga.  Most  Hondurans  are 
afraid  to  speak  out  because  anything  other 
than  unquestioned  support  draws  the  label 
"communist." 

Congressman  Diaz  told  four  visiting  ex- 
ecutives of  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples 
of  Christ)  that  many  Hondurans  believe  the 
United  States  has  no  Interest  In  this  poor 
country's  problems  but  Is  using  Honduras  to 
deal  with  Its  own  military  objectives  In  Nica- 
ragua and  El  Salvador. 

Diaz  says  he  does  not  believe  that  Nicara- 
gua Is  trying  to  destabllze  Honduras  and 
that  nobody  believes  the  Honduran  govern- 
ment line  that  there  are  no  Nlcaraguan 
counter-revolutionaries  operating  from 
Honduran  soil. 

The  young  economist  told  the  visitors 
that  Americans  hear  more  about  what  is 
going  on  than  Hondurans  and  that  his  own 
views  are  not  published  In  the  capital. 

Diaz  said  the  Honduran  Congress  never 
has  debated  the  American  military  pres- 
ence. The  government  has  made  modifica- 
tions to  an  existing  treaty  to  allow  for  the 
building  of  two  radar  stations  supporting  re- 
cognizance flights,  five  military  alr-flelds,  a 
military  science  center  for  training  Salva- 
doran  troops,  the  Pine  One.  Two  and  Three 
war  games  and  a  proE>osed  permanent  naval 
base  similar  to  Guantanamo  in  Cuba. 

Pine  Three,  he  said.  Is  planned  for  June 
along  the  frontier  with  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala. 

Diaz  said  Honduras  has  no  border  dispute 
with  Nicaragua  as  it  has  had  with  El  Salva- 
dor. Further,  there  is  favorable  economic 
balance.  He  feels  Honduras  Is  being  pushed 
Into  a  conflict  with  Nicaragua  for  the 
deaths  will  be  Honduran  and  the  objectives 
someone  else's. 

Diaz  said  that  as  a  Christian  he  believes 
Honduras  has  had  too  much  incursion  by  re- 
ligious groups  which  "distort  the  Christian 
message"  by  supporting  the  status  quo 
when  the  church  should  be  a  force  for  social 
change. 

San  Salvador,  El  Salvador  (DNS).— Pour 
United  States  church  officials  were  refused 
admittance  to  the  Marlona  I*rlson  where  po- 
litical prisoners  are  detained,  In  their  at- 
tempt to  see  a  church  worker  held  more 
than  two  months  without  charge. 

Guards  at  the  prison,  after  checking  with 
superiors,  turned  the  Americans  away,  ex- 
plaining that  church  groups  sometimes  are 
a  cover  for  journalists  who  write  negative 
reports  on  the  prison. 

A  delegation  led  by  the  Rev.  David  A. 
Vargas,  executive  secretary  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean  of  the  Christian 
Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  had  arranged 
a  meeting  with  Ramdn  Grande  Garcia,  ar- 
rested In  November  with  other  members  of 
his  family  active  In  church  refugee  work. 

The  government  considers  providing  shel- 
ter, food  and  medicine  to  refugees  by  the 
churches  as  assistance  to  guerrillas  engaged 
In  a  war  of  Independence. 

American  missionaries  visit  Grande 
weekly  but  members  of  his  church  are 
afraid  to  because  of  danger  to  Salvsulorans. 
In  addition  to  the  murder  of  Archbishop 
Oscar  Romero  here,  dozens  of  clergy  have 
been  killed  and  more  than  400  lay  workers 
have  disappeared  in  recent  years. 

Grande,  in  his  middle  20's  and  a  church 
relief  supplies  worker,  was  arrested  In  a  mid- 
night raid  In  November  along  with  his 
father,  sister,  21 -year-old  brother  and  small- 
er children.  Government  troops  sacked  the 
house  of  the  sister,  stealing  furniture,  cloth- 
ing and  leading  all  but  the  small  children 
away  blindfolded. 
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In  prison,  the  sister,  a  church  secretary 
now  freed,  was  beaten  until  she  couldn't 
speak,  tortured  with  electric  shock,  and 
forced  to  sign  documents  with  her  blindfold 
still  on.  The  father  and  brother  also  still  are 
being  held. 

Mariona  Prison  lies  along  a  refuse-strewn 
road  at  the  north  of  San  Salvador  where 
the  so  called  "death  squads"  have  dumped 
hundreds  of  bodies,  some  with  the  label 
"communist"  sticking  from  their  mouths. 

Spokespersons  for  the  Committee  of  the 
Mothers  and  Families  of  Disappeared,  Im- 
prisoned and  Assassinated  Political  Victims 
told  the  visiting  Disciples  of  Christ  leaders 
that  40.000  civilians  have  been  killed  In  the 
political  violence  and  5,000  have  simply  dis- 
appeared out  of  a  population  about  equal  to 
one  of  the  larger  cities  In  the  U.S.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  LYLE 
EDSON 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

m  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  San  Mateo  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation will  host  a  farewell  dirmer  to 
honor  San  Mateo  County  Superior 
Court  Judge  Lyle  R.  Edson  for  20 
years  of  judicial  and  civic  accomplish- 
ments. Those  who  will  attend  are  his 
peers  in  the  legal  profession  and  the 
many  jurists  for  whom  he  has  served 
as  a  model  of  excellence. 

Judge  Edson  began  his  distinguished 
career  with  studies  at  the  University 
of  San  Francisco,  which  were  inter- 
rupted by  meritorious  service  as  a 
naval  officer  in  the  South  Pacific 
during  World  War  II.  He  completed 
his  law  degree  at  the  University  of  San 
Francisco,  graduating  cum  laude  in 
1948.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Califor- 
nia Bar  on  January  11.  1949. 

Judge  Edson  began  his  service  to  the 
citizens  of  San  Mateo  County  when  he 
was  appointed  deputy  district  attorney 
and  then  chief  deputy  district  attor- 
ney in  1955.  In  1964.  he  was  appointed 
as  a  judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  for 
the  Southern  Judicial  District  of  San 
Mateo  County  by  Gov.  Edmund  G. 
Brown.  He  remained  on  the  municipal 
court  bench  until  1969  when  his  dis- 
tinctive tenure  was  acknowledged  by 
then  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan,  who  ap- 
pointed him  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  San  Mateo  County.  It  is  espe- 
cially his  sensitivity  and  commitment 
which  will  be  sorely  missed  with  the 
retirement  of  Judge  Edson. 

A  native  of  Ogden.  Utah,  Judge 
Edson  has  also  distinguished  himself 
as  an  involved  resident  of  the  commu- 
nity of  Redwood  City  where  he  and 
his  wife,  Josephine,  raised  their  5  chil- 
dren. He  has  contributed  greatly  to 
many  public  service  groups  such  as  the 
Redwood  City  Public  Library  Board, 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Redwood  City,  and 
the  California  Judges  Association.  In 
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these,  as  In  all  ventures  he  undertook, 
he  exhibited  valuable  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the 
accomplishments  of  Judge  Lyle  R. 
Edson  and  to  wish  him  and  his  family 
a  very  enjoyable  and  productive 
future.* 


RABBI  ARNOLD  M.  SHEVLIN  RE- 
CEIVES BNAI  BRITH  COMMU- 
NITY SERVICE  AWARD  FROM 
S.  J.  STRAUSS  LODGE  NO.  139 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENHSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8.  1984 


•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday  evening.  February  12.  the  Sel- 
igman  J.  Strauss  Lodge  of  B'nai  B'rith 
will  hold  its  annual  Lincoln  Day 
Dinner. 

This  is  a  significant  event  for  our 
entire  community.  It  symbolizes  the 
brotherhood  which  should  exist  be- 
tween all  peoples  and  all  races  and 
which,  indeed,  must  exist  if  we  are  ul- 
timately to  live  in  a  world  free  of  strife 
and  the  horrors  of  war. 

But  this  event  is  significant  for  an- 
other reason,  as  well.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
affords  the  S.  J.  Strauss  Lodge  the  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute,  each  year,  to 
an  outstanding  individual  through  the 
presentation  of  their  Community 
Service  Award.  This  years  most  de- 
serving recipient  of  that  tribute  is 
Rabbi  Arnold  M  Shevlin.  spiritual 
leader  of  Congregation  Bnai  B'rith  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

Rabbi  Shevlin  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia and  is  a  graduate  of  Gratz  Col- 
lege, Temple  University,  the  Hebrew 
Union  College-Institute  of  Religion 
and  the  Hebrew  Union  College.  He 
holds  the  degrees  both  of  doctor  of  di- 
vinity and  of  master  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture. 

In  1947.  as  a  student  rabbi.  Arnold 
M.  Shevlin  founded  Temple  Israel  in 
Fairfield.  Conn.  After  4  years  service 
there,  he  entered  the  U.S.  Army  and 
sen-ed  in  the  Korean  Campaign.  Upon 
his  release  from  active  duty,  he  served 
as  rabbi  in  Temple  Beth  Sholom.  Dan- 
ville. Va..  and  Congregation  Rodeph 
Shalom.  Philadelphia.  During  this 
latter  service,  he  was  also  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  rabbis  in  Phila- 
delphia and  cochairman  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Committee  on  Mental  Health  for 
Philadelphia. 

Fourteen  years  ago.  Rabbi  Shevlin 
came  to  Wilkes-Barre  as  the  spiritual 
leader  of  Congregation  B'nai  B'rith. 
Its  temple  is  presently  located  at  408 
Wyoming  Avenue,  across  the  bridge  in 
Kingston.  That  fact  is  symbolic;  for 
Rabbi  Shevlln's  influence  in  the  com- 
munity spans  not  only  the  Susquehan- 
na River  but  men,  women  and  organi- 
zations of  all  faiths  and  national  ori- 
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gins.  The  rabbi's  interests  and  efforts 
are  truly  ecumenical.  While  in  the  Wy- 
oming Valley,  he  has  been  a  lecturer 
in  the  department  of  theology  at 
King's  College,  an  independent  liberal 
arts  college  operated  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
He  has  served  as  Jewish  chaplain  at 
the  Retreat  State  Hospital  and  at  the 
Chase  Correctional  Institution  in 
Dallas.  He  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Nesbitt  Hospital  Institutional  Review 
Committee,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  General  Hospital  Pasto- 
ral Care  Advisory  Committee,  first 
vice  president  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Home  Care  Management  of  Lu- 
zerne County.  He  has  served  on  the 
advisory  boards  of  both  the  Wyoming 
Valley  Clinic  and  the  Heinz  Rehabili- 
tation Center.  His  interests  and  activi- 
ties extend  as  well  to  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Rotary  Club,  the  Luzerne  County  His- 
torical Society,  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Committee  of  Luzerne  County, 
the  Century  Club  of  King's  College 
and  the  Planned  Parenthood  Associa- 
tion of  Luzerne  County. 

His  past  memberships  and  affili- 
ations are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  special  note  must  be 
taken  that  he  has  given  of  his  time  as 
a  lecturer  at  many  of  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning:  Wilkes  College. 
College  Misericordia.  Keystone  Junior 
College,  and  the  Penn  State  University 
campus. 

And  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  evening 
of  February  12,  the  entire  Wyoming 
Valley  community  will  pause  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  unique  human  being,  to  a 
man  who  symbolizes  the  brotherhood 
which  the  Lincoln  Day  Dinner  was  in- 
stituted to  honor  and  to  a  man  whose 
service,  in  so  many  different  ways,  has 
made  our  community  a  better  place. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  join  with  his  congregation,  his 
family,  and  his  many  friends  in  paying 
special  tribute  to  Rabbi  Arnold  M. 
Shevlin  on  this  occasion  and.  as  well, 
to  bring  his  achievements  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  friends  and  colleagues  here 
in  the  House.* 


HELP  FOR  AGENT  ORANGE 
VICTIMS 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  8,  1984 


•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pas- 
sage in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  H.R.  1961.  the  Vietnam  Veterans' 
Agent  Orange  Relief  Act  of  1983.  is  an 
important  first  step  which  may,  at 
least  in  some  small  way.  compensate 
those  who  were  exposed  to  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  agent  orange.  Agent 
orange,  a  toxic  herbicide  mixture,  was 
used  during  the  Vietnam  war  to  defoli- 
ate jungle  growth. 
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While  in  Vietnam,  our  soldiers  faced 
all  of  the  dangers  of  war,  knowing  it 
was  possible  to  be  injured  or  killed. 
Our  Government  also  recognized  these 
dangers  and  the  potentially  disabling 
environment  in  which  our  men  and 
women  served.  The  United  States  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  those  soldiers 
who  did,  in  fact,  suffer  physically  and 
mentally  from  the  ravages  of  war. 

However,  all  of  the  damaging  effects 
of  the  war  were  not  known  to  those 
serving  in  Vietnam  nor  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Several  years  of  herbicide 
spraying  passed  before  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  released  results  of 
studies  examining  the  effects  of  agent 
orange  on  laboratory  animals.  The 
chemical  compound  for  agent  orange 
contains  high  levels  of  the  contami- 
nant dioxin.  It  was  shown  to  cause 
birth  defects  in  mice,  generating  great 
concern  about  similar  effects  in 
humans.  At  the  same  time,  newspapers 
in  Vietnam  began  to  report  the  pres- 
ence of  health  problems,  including 
birth  defects,  in  rural  populations 
which  had  been  exposed  to  herbicides. 
The  American  response  to  this  news 
was  first,  to  restrict  the  use  of  agent 
orange  to  remote  areas  of  Vietnam; 
then  later,  to  stop  all  spraying  of 
agent  orange. 

But  thousands  of  veterans  were  ex- 
posed to  agent  orange  before  the  ban 
in  1971.  Many  have  developed  serious 
illnesses,  including  skin  conditions, 
cancer,  liver  ailments,  numbness  in  the 
extremities,  vision  and  hearing  impair- 
menU.  and  birth  defects  in  their  chil- 
dren. They  have  urged  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  provide  medical 
treatment  for  their  disorders  and 
many  have  filed  for  disability  compen- 
sation. Most  of  these  attempts  to 
secure  relief  have  not  been  successful 
as  the  Veterans  Administration  has 
hesitated  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  agent  orange  exposure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration has  refused  to  permit  disability 
and  death  benefits  for  those  veterans 
suffering  the  results  of  exposure  to 
dioxin.  claiming  there  is  not  conclusive 
evidence  linking  various  medical  ail- 
ments with  exposure  to  agent  orange. 
However,  the  Veterans  Administration 
was  responsible  for  conducting  such 
medical  studies.  Through  foot-drag- 
ging and  delay  tactics,  it  avoided  un- 
dertaking any  substantive  research  for 
several  years. 

Finally,  in  1979,  Congress  ordered 
the  Veterans  Administration  to  docu- 
ment the  health  effects  of  agent 
orange.  But  the  Administration  was 
unable  to  determine  how  best  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  study  and,  in  October 
1982,  turned  responsibility  for  the 
study  over  to  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control,  which  is  still  conducting  re- 
sc&rcli. 

During  all  of  this  time,  Vietnam  vet- 
erans continued  to  manifest  illnesses 
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and  were  unable  to  secure  help  from 
the  country  they  served  so  valiantly. 
These  veterans  have  certainly  waited 
long  enough.  They  need  our  help  now. 
H.R.  1961  is  one  way  in  which  we  can 
help  redress  the  physical  suffering 
they  have  experienced. 

While  this  legislation  will  not  com- 
pensate veterans  for  all  illnesses  they 
developed  after  their  return  from  Viet- 
nam, it  will  provide  disability  and 
death  benefits  to  victims  of  those  con- 
ditions most  likely  to  be  caused  by 
agent  orange.  Veterans  will  be  permit- 
ted to  recover  for  chloracne,  a  skin  dis- 
order; cancerous  tumors  of  soft  tis- 
sues; and,  porphyria  cutanea  tarda,  a 
rare  liver  disease. 

I  am  proud  to  lend  my  support  to 
this  legislation.  We  asked  much  of  our 
young  men  and  women  who  served  our 
country  in  Vietnam.  We  asked  them  to 
fight,  suffer,  and  die.  Now.  they  are 
asking  for  our  help.  H.R.  1961  is  but 
one  small  way  to  alleviate  the  long- 
lasting  effects  of  that  war  on  these 
brave  Americans.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  175TH 
BIRTHDAY  OF  ABRAHAM  LIN- 
COLN 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Febru- 
ary 12,  1984,  will  mark  the  175th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  immortal  16th  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  have  been  invit- 
ed once  again  to  functions  being  con- 
ducted commemorating  this  great 
President's  birthday  as  conducted  by 
the  Lincoln  Association  of  Jersey  City. 

This  association,  composed  of  many 
of  New  Jersey's  outstanding  citizens,  is 
the  oldest  continuous  organization  in 
the  entire  United  States  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Their  annual  events  have  been  con- 
ducted continuously  and  without 
interruption  since  1866,  dedicated  to 
the  ideals  and  principals  of  this  great 
man,  who  was  principally  responsible 
for  the  reservation  of  the  United 
States  of  America  from  political  disin- 
tegration in  perhaps  the  most  troubled 
time  in  our  Nation's  history. 

In  addition  to  paying  tribute  to  the 
Great  Emancipator,  it  is  my  desire  to 
congratulate  and  compliment  the  Lin- 
coln Association  for  its  continued  re- 
membrance, perpetuating  itself  to  the 
high  ideals  and  principles  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  litany  of  Lincoln's  difficult  road 
to  the  White  House  is  outlined  as  fol- 
lows. A  study  thereof  indicates  the 
many  disappointments  and  failures 
Abraham  Lincoln  encountered  and  en- 
dured and  overcame  before  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency  in  1860. 
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statistics  show  that  books  and  litera- 
ture concerning  Abraham  Lincoln  are 
only  exceeded  by  the  Bible.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  project  new  information  on  the 
greatness  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Homer  Hock  wrote: 

LINCOLN 

There  is  no  new  thing  to  be  said  of  Lin- 
coln. There  is  no  new  thing  to  be  said  of  the 
mountains,  or  of  the  sea.  or  of  the  stars. 
The  years  may  go  their  way.  but  the  same 
old  mountains  lift  their  granite  shoulders 
above  the  drifting  clouds,  the  same  mysteri- 
ous seas  beat  upon  the  shore,  and  the  same 
silent  stars  keep  holy  vigil  above  a  tired 
world.  But  to  mountains  and  seas  and  stars 
men  turn  forever  in  unwearied  homage.  And 
thus  with  Lincoln.  For  he  was  mountain  in 
grandeur  of  soul;  he  was  sea  in  deep  under- 
voice  of  mystic  loneliness:  he  was  star  in 
steadfast  purity  of  purpose  and  of  service. 
And  he  abides. 

In  the  compilation  by  William  E. 
Barton  entitled  "Abraham  Lincoln's 
Creed"  it  is  written: 

I  believe  in  God.  the  Almighty  Ruler  of 
nations,  our  great  and  good  and  merciful 
Maker,  our  Father  in  heaven,  who  notes  the 
fall  of  a  sparrow  and  numbers  the  hairs  on 
our  heads.  I  recognize  the  sublime  truth  an- 
nounced in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  proved 
by  all  history  that  those  nations  are  blessed 
whose  God  is  the  Lord.  I  believe  that  the 
will  of  God  prevails.  Without  him.  all 
human  reliance  is  vain.  With  that  assistance 
I  cannot  fail.  I  have  a  solemn  vow  registered 
in  heaven  to  finish  the  work  I  am  In.  in  full 
view  of  my  responsibility  to  my  God.  with 
malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all; 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  me 
to  see  the  right. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  with  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  his  personal  and 
political  life,  is  epitomized  in  the  late 
John  F.  Kennedy's  'Profiles  in  Cour- 
age": 

To  be  courageous  requires  no  exceptional 
qualifications,  no  magic  formula,  no  special 
combination  of  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance. It  Is  an  opportunity  that  sooner  or 
later  is  presented  to  us  all.  Politics  merely 
furnish  one  arena  which  imposes  special 
tests  of  courage.  In  whatever  arena  of  life 
one  may  meet  the  challenge  of  courage, 
whatever  may  be  the  sacrifices  he  faces  if 
he  follows  his  conscience— the  loss  of  his 
friends,  his  fortune,  his  contentment,  even 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men— each  man 
must  decide  for  himself  the  course  he  will 
follow.  The  stories  of  past  courage  can 
define  that  Ingredient- they  can  teach,  they 
can  offer  hope,  they  can  provide  inspiration. 
But  they  cannot  supply  courage  itself.  For 
this  each  man  must  look  Into  his  own  soul. 

WHAT  PEOPLE  SAID 

The  great  poet  Carl  Sandburg  said: 
When  people  talked  about  Lincoln,  it  was 
nearly  always  about  one  or  more  of  these 
five  things:  (1)  how  long.  tall,  quick,  strong, 
or  awkward  In  looks  he  was;  (2)  how  he  told 
stories  and  jokes,  how  he  was  comical  or 
pleasant  or  kindly;  (3)  how  he  could  be 
silent,  melancholy,  sad;  (4)  how  he  was 
ready  to  learn  and  looking  for  chances  to 
learn;  (5)  how  he  was  ready  to  help  a  friend, 
a  stranger,  or  even  a  dumb  animal  in  dis- 
tress. 

It  was  K.  Morgan  Edwards  who 
made  the  comparison  of  Jesus  Christ 
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and  Lincoln,  who  wrote  in  his  compari- 
son; 

JESDS  AND  LINCOLN 

There  Is  a  striking  similarity  between  the 
Man  of  Galilee  and  the  man  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Both  had  obscure  beginnings. 

Each  came  to  his  own  and  they  received  him 
not. 

Neither  allowed  difficulty  to  turn  him  from 
his  central  purpose. 

Both  prepared  for  responsibility  through 
self-sacrifice  and  self-denial. 

Both  loved  little  children. 

Both  befriended  the  weak. 

The  common  people  heard  each  of  them 
gladly. 

Neither  condescended,  yet  both  loved  all 
men  as  children  of  God. 

Both  hated  the  things  which  enslaved  men. 

Each  had  a  passion  for  justice  and  truth. 

Each  took  the  pains  of  humanity  as  his  own 
so  that  he  was  a  "man  of  sorrows  ...  ac- 
quainted with  grief." 

Neither  made  room  for  bitterness. 

Each  of  them  knew  the  loneliness  of  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  heart  rather  than 
the  dictates  of  men. 

Both  marched  resolutely  toward  death  for 
humanity. 

Each  of  them  died  to  set  men  free. 

On  Sunday.  February  12.  there  will 
be  a  traditional  laying  of  the  wreath 
at  the  beautiful  Lincoln  statue  at  Lin- 
coln Park,  in  Jersey  City.  I  look  for- 
ward later  to  being  at  the  annual 
dinner  at  the  casino  in  the  park,  where 
Albert  Angrisani.  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  Bayonne's  own 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  Raymond  J. 
Donovan,  will  be  the  guest  speaker. 

Ceremonies  at  the  dinner  will  in- 
clude the  installation  of  retired  Supe- 
rior Court  Judge  Henry  B.  McFarland 
as  the  1984-85  president  of  the  Jersey 
City  Lincoln  Association. 

During  the  ceremonies  it  will  be  my 
distinct  pleasure  to  present  a  bust  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  1983-84  out- 
going president,  my  dear  friend.  Judge 
J.  Leonard  Homstein,  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  pleased  to 
continue  this  tradition,  which  I  com- 
menced in  1982  when  I  presented  the 
first  bust  to  outgoing  president,  Joan 
Quigley,  vice  president  of  St.  Francis 
Hospital,  and  last  year  to  Mark  Sulli- 
van, Jr.,  attorney  at  law,  who  served 
last  year. 

Officers  and  trustees  to  be  installed 
at  the  association's  119th  annual 
dinner  on  February  12  will  be  Dorothy 
McGrath,  first  vice  president.  Dr. 
Reginald  Farrar,  second  vice  presi- 
dent; Edwin  Bogart,  third  vice  presi- 
dent, Lorraine  O.  Smith,  secretary, 
Nicholas  Boshko,  treasurer,  and  J. 
Owen  Grundy,  historian. 

Trustees  are  John  J.  Quigley,  Jr., 
Peter  T.  D.  Murphy,  the  Reverend 
Edward  Glynn,  S.J.,  Gustav  Onorato. 
Mrs.  J.  Randolph  Jones,  Kevin  Ward, 
and  Edward  J.  Davin.  I  am  pleased 
that  Assemblyman  Paul  Cuprowski 
has  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  New 
Jersey  Assembly  commemorating  this 
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175th  anniversary,  and  praising  the  as- 
sociation. 

Lincoln's  life  indeed  echoes  the 
words  of  the  late  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
who  said: 

But  I  know  of  no  American  who  would  not 
rather  be  a  servant  in  the  imperfect  house 
of  freedom,  than  be  a  master  of  all  the  em- 
pires of  tyranny. 

I  feel  certain  that  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  as  he  expressed  in  his 
famous  message,  had  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  mind  when  he  said: 

It  is  no  longer  a  choice  between  violence 
and  non-violence  in  this  world,  it  is  nonvio- 
lence or  nonexistence.  •  •  •  I  have  a  dream 
that  one  day  every  valley  should  be  exalted, 
every  hill  and  mountain  shall  be  made  low. 
the  rough  places  will  be  made  plains,  and 
the  crooked  places  will  be  made  straight 
•  •  *  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together. 

Both  these  men  have  been  to  the 
"mountain  top"  working  for  peace, 
love,  and  the  brotherhood  of  manJtind. 
We  hope  that  all  persons  of  good  will 
will  continue  this  dedication.* 


A  FUNNY  THING  HAPPENED  ON 
THE  WAY  TO  THE  FINANCIAL 
FORUM 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

or  ALABAMA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  February  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often,  it  seems,  the  Members  and 
staffs  who  roam  these  hallowed  halls 
of  the  Hill  become  divorced  from  reali- 
ty—the reality  of  everyday  life  from 
which  most  of  us  are  comfortably  in- 
sulated. The  debate  surrounding  the 
breakup  of  AT&T  provides  a  case  in 
point.  By  day.  Members  engaged  in  pe- 
dantic pugilism,  hurling  modem  day 
regulatory  spears  of  access  charges 
auid  ENFIA  rates  at  their  committee 
counterparts.  By  night,  however,  one 
could  always  look  forward  to  an  effort- 
less affair  with  a  WATTS  line,  free 
from  any  time  constraint  qr  service 
hassle  that  plague  most  mere  mortals. 
After  all,  AT&T  would  never  dare 
allow  telephone  service  to  degenerate 
within  500  yards  of  the  Capitol  steps. 

The  drama  of  divestiture  is  far  from 
over.  In  fact,  as  Ann  B.  Diamond  of 
the  New  York  investment  firm  of 
Seiden  &  de  Cuevas,  has  eloquently 
shown  in  the  following  article,  it  is 
still  far  from  apparent  as  to  who  the 
villains  and  heroes  are  in  this  ultimate 
of  financial  melodramas. 

Dial  M  for  Murk 
(By  Ann  B.  Diamond) 

A  funny  thing  happened  on  the  way  to 
the  A.T.&T.  divestiture.  Everyone  forgot  to 
service  the  customer.  A  lot  of  material  has 
been  r'lblished  on  the  divestiture,  but  none 
of  it  explained  how  frustrating  it  would  be 
to  get  your  telephone  fixed. 

I  thought  I  had  it  figured  out.  I  would  buy 
my  phone  from  American  Bell,  the  part  of 
A.T.&T.  that  sells  and  repairs  equipment. 
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That  way,  if  anything  went  wrong,  A.T.&T. 
would  feel  some  loyalty  and  help  me. 
Wrong.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  loyalty  in 
the  telephone  business  now.  This  is  what 
happened  when  I  reported  a  dead  telephone 
to  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company: 

A.T.&T.  "What  exactly  is  the  problem?" 

Me.  "I  don't  know.  The  telephone  doesn't 
work." 

A.T.&T.  "Is  the  problem  with  the  equip- 
ment or  the  line?" 

Me.  "How  should  I  know?" 

A.T.dsT.  "If  your  problem  is  with  the  line. 
New  York  Telephone  will  have  to  service 
you.  If  It  is  the  equipment.  American  Bell  is 
responsible." 

Me.  "I  am  not  an  engineer.  All  I  know  is 
that  I  can't  make  a  call." 

A.T.&T.  Til  have  someone  from  New 
York  Telephone  come  to  see  you.  I'm  not 
supposed  to  do  this,  but  I  will  make  an  ex- 
ception and  help  you  out." 

Me.  "Oh.  thank  you." 

After  three  days,  there  is  a  visit  from  a 
New  York  Telephone  repairman. 

New  York  Telephone.  "What  seems  to  be 
the  problem?" 

Me.  "My  phone  doesn't  work." 

New  York  Telephone.  "I  checked  your  line 
and  it  works  fine.  There  is  a  problem  with 
your  equipment.  I  shouldn't  do  this,  but  1 
will  call  American  Bell  for  you  and  ask 
them  to  visit." 

Me.  "Oh.  thank  you." 

Another  three  days  pass,  and  then  a  visit 
from  an  American  Bell  person. 

American  Bell.  "What  is  the  problem?" 

Me.  "My  phone  doesnt  work. " 

American  Bell.  "Your  equipment  is  fine. 
There  seems  to  be  trouble  on  the  line.  We 
will  have  to  contact  New  York  Telephone  to 
see  who  is  responsible.  I  shouldn"t  do  this, 
but  I  will  call  them  to  set  up  a  visit." 

At  this  point.  I  begin  to  catch  on  to  the 
hidden  meaning  of  divestiture— to  provide 
an  excuse  for  telephone  repairmen  to  tell 
customers  someone  else  is  responsible  for 
the  repair. 

When  people  ask  what  this  divestiture 
business  means.  I  know  just  what  to  tell 
them;  an  endless  circle  of  disservice  to  the 
customer.  Sure  makes  you  want  to  reach 
out.  reach  out  and  punch  someone.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  W.  ZITO 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IM  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 
•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good 
and  faithful  public  servant  from  the 
city  of  Bayonne  is  retiring,  leaving  an 
illustrious  career  with  countless  ac- 
complishments affecting  the  good  and 
welfare  of  tens  of  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals. His  hometown  community  is 
joining  in  a  well-deserved  salute  to  be 
held  at  the  High  Hat  Restaurant  in 
Bayonne. 

On  Saturday,  February  18,  1984, 
Thomas  W.  Zito  will  be  honored  by 
the  United  Service  Organization,  in  co- 
operation with  other  community  serv- 
ice organizations,  for  42  years  of 
public  service  to  his  commimity.  Mr. 
Zito  retired  as  director  of  the  Bayonne 
Housing  Authority  on  November  30. 
1983. 
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Representation  at  the  retirement 
dinner  will  be  from  the  following  orga- 
nizations: Boy  Scouts:  Catholic  Com- 
mittee on  Scouting;  NCCJ;  NAACP; 
United  Way  of  Hudson  County;  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross;  USO  Motby;  Bayonne 
Housing  Authority;  South  Shore  Vil- 
lage not  for  Profit  Corp.:  South  Shore 
Village  Leased  Housing  Corp.;  New 
Jersey  Association  of  Housing  Au- 
thorities; National  Association  of 
Housing  Officials;  National  Housing 
Conference;  Tiro  A.  Segno  of  New 
York.  Inc.  (N.Y.  Rifle  Club);  National 
Leased  Housing  Association;  St. 
Peter's  Prep;  and  the  Unity  Council. 

Tom  Zito  comes  from  a  family  with 
roots  long  established  in  Bayonne.  His 
grandfather,  Anthony  Carlo,  migrated 
to  Bayonne  from  Sasson  in  Italy  in 
1886.  His  mother,  Anna,  was  bom  in 
Bayonne  in  1898.  His  father.  Peter, 
came  to  Bayonne  from  Petina,  Italy, 
in  1902. 

Tom  Zito  attended  local  public 
schools  and  graduated  from  Bayonne 
High  School  in  June  1930.  After  grad- 
uation, he  worked  during  the  day  and 
attended  New  York  University  where 
he  earned  the  bachelor  of  arts  and 
masters  degree  in  economics. 

In  1940,  he  married  Rose  Scarito; 
they  have  three  children  and  one 
grandchild. 

In  1942,  Mr.  Zito  was  employed  as  an 
economics  instructor  at  the  John  Mar- 
shall School  of  Law  in  Jersey  City.  He 
became  assistant  to  the  dean  in  charge 
of  the  college  division  where  he  was 
instrumental  in  raising  the  college 
program  from  a  2-year  course  of  study 
to  degree-granting  status. 

In  1950.  Tom  Zito  was  delegated  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  John  Mar- 
shall School  of  Law  to  represent  the 
interest  of  the  school  before  the  sec- 
tion of  legal  education  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  After  3  days  of 
testimony,  Mr.  Zito's  presentation  re- 
sulted in  the  gift  of  the  charter  of  the 
John  Marshall  Law  School  to  the 
Seton  Hall  University.  The  law  school 
was  then  accredited  by  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Zito  served  as  the  first  admis- 
sions officer  of  the  law  school  of  Seton 
Hall  University. 

On  March  15,  1951,  Tom  Zito  was  ap- 
pointed executive  director  of  the 
Housing  Authority  of  the  city  of  Ba- 
yonne. At  the  time,  the  authority  was 
newly  organized  with  no  staff  and  no 
resources.  Today,  the  authority  is  re- 
sponsible for  2,000  units  of  federally 
assisted  housing,  a  completed  urban 
renewal  program,  which  revitalized 
the  economic  life  of  the  central  core  of 
the  city  of  Bayonne,  and  65  employ- 
ees. In  connection  with  the  urban  re- 
newal program  and  with  the  backing 
and  support  of  the  former  mayor, 
Francis  Fitzpatrick,  and  city  of  Ba- 
yonne received  the  first  letter  of  credit 
from  the  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
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tion  for  the  $1  million  credit  toward 
the  cost  of  a  new  city  hall. 

In  1960,  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
mandated  that  all  veterans'  projects  in 
the  State  be  sold.  Mr.  Zito  organized 
the  support  of  the  political  and  corpo- 
rate leaders  in  the  city  of  Bayonne 
and  sjranged  for  the  purchase  of  the 
260-unit  garden  apartment  through 
the  sale  of  renewal  bonds  to  Allstate 
Insurance  Co.  Today,  this  apartment 
complex  has  the  lowest  rent  in  the 
city  without  the  benefit  of  any  Feder- 
al subsidies. 

During  the  Nixon  years,  no  direct 
Federal  funds  were  available  as  out- 
right grants  for  construction  funds  for 
housing  for  low-income  families.  Mr. 
Zito  recommended  to  all  New  Jersey 
public  housing  authorities  that  they 
create  nonprofit  corporations  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
housing  laws  making  funds  available 
for  the  private  sector. 

In  this  manner,  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion. South  Shore  Village  II,  was 
formed  as  an  instrumentality  of  the 
authority  to  construct  and  purchase 
housing  units  for  occupancy  by  low- 
income  families.  As  a  result  of  this  en- 
deavor, our  600  units  of  housing 
became  a  reality. 

The  format  of  the  organization  of 
tenants  into  a  unity  council  was  de- 
vised by  Mr.  Zito.  Each  apartment 
complex  elected  a  president,  and  all 
the  presidents  collectively  were  orga- 
nized as  the  unity  council.  The  council 
has  a  staff  of  five  paid  employees 
whose  function  is  to  assist  the  tenants 
in  all  aspects  of  their  social  and  cultur- 
al well-being.  This  uniqueness  of  the 
unity  council  is  that  although  the 
staff  is  employed  by  the  authority, 
their  basic  obligation  is  to  the  needs  of 
all  tenants.  Mr.  Zito  always  main- 
tained that  the  unity  council  should 
operate  independently— free  from  po- 
litical interference. 

In  other  commimity  endeavors.  Mr. 
Zito  was  appointed  a  trustee  of  the 
board  of  education  because  of  his  edu- 
cational background  as  a  teacher  and 
administrator. 

In  1956.  E^sso,  the  largest  single  tax- 
payer, requested  that  the  city  of  Ba- 
yonne and  the  board  of  education 
reduce  expenditures  10  percent  so  that 
taxes  could  be  reduced  in  1956  and  to 
hold  the  line  in  1957,  with  no  increases 
in  taxes  or  expenditures.  Under  Mr. 
Zito's  leadership  as  president  of  the 
board  of  education,  the  economies 
were  achieved.  Esso  officials  showed 
their  appreciation  by  providing  a  lake 
for  Scouters  at  Camp  Lewis  and  the 
engineering  data  and  plans  to  con- 
struct a  bridge  between  the  high 
school  and  technical  school.  This 
bridge  made  it  possible  to  achieve 
economies  from  the  common  use  of 
the  auditorium  for  study  classes  in- 
stead of  individual  homeroom  classes. 

From  1953  to  1976,  Mr.  Zito  taught 
economics  at  Rutgers  University  as  an 
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adjimct  instructor.  During  this  period, 
the  Dimibarton  Oaks  Agreement  re- 
sulted in  the  free  float  of  gold  which, 
prior  to  the  agreement,  was  pegged  at 
$32  per  oimce.  Mr.  Zito  accurately  pre- 
dicted and  recommended  to  his  stu- 
dents that  gold  shares  be  purchased  as 
a  hedge  against  the  inflation  which 
was  to  follow.  Many  of  his  students 
benefited  from  the  increase  in  value  of 
gold  shares. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  an  acade- 
mician and  as  executive  director  of  the 
authority,  Mr.  Zito  devoted  time  to 
community  endeavors.  He  served  the 
Boy  Scouts,  the  United  Way,  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
the  USO,  the  NAACP,  and  National 
and  State  housing  organizations. 

For  the  Boy  Scouts,  he  was  instru- 
mental, as  president,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  lake  at  Camp  Lewis;  for  the 
Catholic  Committee  on  Scouting,  as 
chairman,  he  supported  the  annual 
nuns'  day  at  Camp  Lewis;  for  the 
United  Way,  as  president,  he  was  a 
factor  in  the  first  million-dollar  cam- 
paign; for  the  NCCJ,  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  brotherhood  annual 
award  dinner;  for  the  NAACP,  he 
spearheaded  the  program  of  home- 
ownership  housing  for  minorities;  for 
national  housing  groups  he  served  as 
an  officer  and  board  member. 

It  is  no  surprise,  therefore,  that  for 
his  endeavors  on  behalf  of  others, 
Tom  Zito  was  honored  by  the  Boy 
Scouts  with  the  Silver  Beaver;  the 
Catholic  Committee  on  Scouting  with 
the  Pelican  and  St.  George  Award;  the 
NAACP  with  the  Man  of  the  Year 
Award;  the  NAACP  as  the  Catholic 
honoree;  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  as 
the  recipient  of  the  God  and  Country 
Award,  and  by  the  New  Jersey  Associa- 
tion of  Housing  Officials  as  the 
Second  Achievement  Awardee. 

One  significant  phase  of  his  housing 
experience  was  being  selected  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
to  visit  Costa  Rica  and  report  to  the 
agency  on  the  progress  of  American 
housing  aid.  Another  major  achieve- 
ment was  the  development  and  ap- 
proval by  HUD  of  an  authority  oper- 
ation which  resulted  in  setting  up  a  re- 
serve to  support  the  obligations  of  a 
not-for-profit  corporation. 

Tom  Zito  has  provided  the  inspira- 
tion and  perspiration  to  get  the  job 
done.  He  believes  that  with  every 
problem  there  is  an  opportunity  to  win 
the  grace  of  strength  and  progress, 
and  believes  that  a  person's  life  work 
must  not  only  be  simply  good,  it  must 
be  good  for  something. 

Taking  part  in  the  program  are  the 
following,  which  indicates  the  commu- 
nitywide  love  and  admiration  for 
Tom's  work:  Mayor  Dennis  Collins, 
honorary  chairman;  Councilman  Neil 
De  Sena.  Michael  Sheehan.  cochair- 
man;  Assemblyman  Joseph  Doria,  who 
will  be  joined  by  Anthony  Cortalessa; 
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and  James  T.  O'Halloran,  the  guest 
speaker,  according  to  Dominick  Clone, 
chairman  of  the  event. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  wish 
to  join  me  in  this  salute  to  Thomas 
Zito,  for  indeed  he  has  made  our  great 
Nation  even  greater.* 


UKRAINIAN  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION CELEBRATES  90TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  22,  1984,  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Association  celebrates  the  90th 
anniversary  of  its  founding.  The  UNA 
is  the  oldest  and  largest  Ukrainian  or- 
ganization in  America,  and  has  provid- 
ed valuable  leadership  and  services  to 
the  Ukrainian  community. 

Since  its  founding  by  Ukrainian  im- 
migrants on  February  22,  1894,  the 
Ukrainian  National  Association  has 
helped  Ukrainians  succeed  in  the  New 
World  while  maintaining  contact  with 
their  cultural  heritage.  UNA  members 
established  cultural,  religious,  patriot- 
ic, and  social  activities  to  foster  a 
sense  of  community  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods. The  UNA  fraternal  and  insur- 
ance benefit  functions  provided  recent 
immigrants  with  important  financial 
assistance. 

There  are  over  80,000  UNA  members 
in  450  local  branches  located  across 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
members  meet  regularly  to  discuss  or- 
ganization and  community  issues,  plan 
religious  and  patriotic  ceremonies,  and 
organize  social  and  athletic  events.  In 
addition,  many  branches  participate  in 
community  fund  drives,  parent-teach- 
er associations,  and  other  civic  activi- 
ties. 

The  local  branches  of  the  UNA  con- 
tinue to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
Ukrainians  across  the  country.  Annual 
scholarships  to  needy  students,  low-in- 
terest loans  and  an  emergency  fund 
for  victims  of  natural  disasters  are  just 
a  few  of  the  many  services  provided  by 
the  Ukrainian  National  Association. 

The  UNA  publishes  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  both  in  English  and  in 
Ukrainian,  that  keep  readers  informed 
of  the  progress  of  the  UNA  and  link 
Ukrainians  around  the  world. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Association 
is  a  shining  example  of  the  initiative 
taken  by  immigrants  to  this  country. 
We  can  all  be  proud  that  this  organi- 
zation, set  up  nearly  a  century  ago  by 
newcomers  in  a  strange  land,  contin- 
ues to  serve  its  people.  The  guidance, 
leadership,  and  solidarity  provided  by 
the  UNA  still  enrich  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  Ukrainian-Americans.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Ukrainian  National  As- 
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sociation  on  its  90th  anniversary,  and  I 
wish  the  UNA  and  its  members  many 
more  years  of  success  in  serving  the 
Ukrainian-American  community.* 


BEAGLE  CHANNEL 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALirORMIA 
IN  THZ  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  welcome  news  to  read  that  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  Argentina  and 
Chile  have  signed  a  Declaration  of 
Peace  and  Friendship  and  have 
pledged  to  settle  the  dispute  over  the 
Beagle  Channel. 

As  you  will  recall,  those  two  nations 
almost  went  to  war  in  1978.  with  each 
claiming  territorial  jurisdiction  over 
the  waterway  at  the  southern  tip  of 
South  America. 

Special  recognition  should  be  given 
to  Pope  John  Paul  II  who  engaged  in  a 
5-year  mediation  effort  trying  to  find 
a  formula  that  would  resolve  the  con- 
flicting claims. 

Although  there  have  been  no  details 
released  yet  on  the  exact  terms  for  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute,  apparently 
both  nations  will  be  working  together 
to  draw  up  the  final  treaty. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Governments 
of  Argentina  and  Chile  have  acted  in  a 
responsible,  constructive  manner  to  re- 
solve a  conflict  that  for  so  long  served 
to  block  cooperative  relations  between 
the  two.* 


THE  1984  CONGRESSIONAL  CALL 
TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
participant  in  the  1984  Congressional 
Call  to  Conscience  Vigil  for  Soviet 
Jews,  I  would  like  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  plight  of  the 
Tamopolsky  family  of  Kharkov. 

The  Tamopolsky  family.  Yuri,  Olga. 
and  their  12-year-old  daughter  Irina. 
originally  applied  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
in  June  1979.  They  have  been  refused 
permission  for  an  exit  visa  several 
times  and  have  been  subject  to  great 
hardship  and  harassment.  Yuri,  an  or- 
ganic chemist,  lost  his  professional 
standing  in  the  scientific  community 
and  last  March  Yuri  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  anti-Soviet  slander. 

Following  the  arrest  of  her  father, 
young  Irina  corresponded  with  Yuri 
Andropov,  General  Secretary  CPSU, 
requesting  Justice  for  her  father.  She 
wrote. 

My  father.  Yuri  Tamopolsky  is  in  prison 
now.  He  Is  accused  of  slandering  the  Soviet 
system  and  soon  will  be  tried.  But  my  Papa 
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is  an  honest  man.  He  has  never  lied.  He  Is 
under  arrest  only  because  we  are  Jewish  and 
want  to  leave  for  Israel  .  .  .  Already  four 
years  we  have  waited  for  permission  to 
leave.  Now  Papa  is  arrested  and  we  don't 
know  what  will  happen  to  us.  I  beg  you  to 
release  my  Papa  and  let  us  leave  for  Israel. 

Despite  this  urgent  plea,  Mr.  Tamo- 
polsky was  tried,  without  legal  repre- 
sentation and  sentenced  to  3  years  of 
imprisonment  in  a  Siberian  labor 
camp. 

In  November,  Olga  embarked  on  a  6- 
day  journey  to  visit  her  husband.  Prior 
to  her  trip,  she  was  informed  by  prison 
authorities  that  she  would  be  allowed 
to  visit  her  husband  three  times  a  year 
and  bring  him  one  small  package, 
weighing  1  kilogram,  during  each  visit. 
Olga  packed  up  a  small  amount  of 
warm  clothing  for  her  husband  and 
traveled  over  3,500  miles  by  train  from 
Kharkov  to  Chita.  At  the  end  of  her 
difficult  joumey.  she  was  told  by 
prison  authorities  that  she  would  not 
be  allowed  to  see  her  husband.  Al- 
though at  first  the  prison  authorities 
refused  to  tell  her  why  she  had  been 
denied  permission  to  visit  Yuri,  she 
was  finally  told  that  her  husband  had 
broken  a  prison  rule  by  placing  his 
small  notebook  on  his  pillow  instead  of 
keeping  it  on  his  nightstand.  And  as  a 
result  of  this  small  infraction,  Olga's 
long  trip  was  for  naught. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  can 
sympathize  with  the  Tamopolsky 
family  and  the  persecution  they  have 
been  forced  to  suffer.  It  is  an  outrage 
that  this  innocent  family,  who  simply 
desire  to  practice  their  religion  and 
live  in  Israel,  have  become  victims  of 
the  tyranny  of  Soviet  authorities.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Tamopolsky  family  is 
only  one  of  thousands  who  are  denied 
permission  to  emigrate,  are  not  al- 
lowed to  practice  their  religion  and  are 
subject  to  great  harassment.  During 

1983  Soviet  emigration  reached  an  all- 
time  low  of  1,314  and  the  prospects  for 

1984  are  not  much  better. 

We  must  not  forget  the  plight  of  the 
Tamopolsky  family  and  the  injustice 
suffered  by  other  Soviet  refuseniks. 
Their  situation  emphasizes  the  need 
for  congressional  activity,  such  as  the 
Congressional  Human  Rights  Caucus 
and  the  International  Parliamentary 
Group  for  Human  Rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  focus  attention  on  the 
abuses  practiced  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. We  must  do  all  that  we  can  to 
help  Irina  Tamopolsky  realize  her 
dream  of  living  in  Israel  and  practicing 
her  religion.  There  is  no  more  vital 
task  than  to  help  innocent  victims 
whose  only  crime  is  their  desire  for 
human  liberty.* 


February  8,  1984 

UNEMPLOYMENT  REDUCTION 
AND  RETRAINING  ACT 


HON.  HANK  BROWN 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today.  I  am  introducing  the 
Unemployment  Reduction  and  Re- 
training Act,  which  proposes  a  jobs 
tax  credit  for  those  who  hire  the  long- 
term  unemployed. 

Although  the  United  States  has 
made  great  strides  in  recovering  from 
the  1981-82  recession,  we  are  not  out 
of  the  woods  with  respect  to  unem- 
ployment. We  still  have  8  percent  of 
our  labor  force  out  of  work.  What  is 
needed  is  an  incentive  for  the  private 
sector  to  increase  the  size  of  its  work 
force. 

This  bill  is  directed  at  small  busi- 
nesses, which  account  for  about  one- 
half  of  the  Nation's  total  employment. 
It  limits  the  tax  credit  to  a  maximum 
of  $100,000  per  taxable  year  and  to  the 
unemployment  insurance  wages  paid 
on  a  qualified  employee  during  the 
first  year  of  employment. 

Qualified  workers  are  defined  in  the 
bill  as  employees  who  have  been  invol- 
untarily unemployed  and  were  eligible 
to  receive  or  received  unemployment 
compensation  during  the  12  consecu- 
tive weeks  immediately  preceding 
their  hiring. 

The  tax  credit  is  refundable,  allow- 
ing an  employer  to  take  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  its  benefits,  even  if  he 
doesn't  have  any  tax  liability  for  the 
current  year.  For  new  employers,  espe- 
cially, this  can  help  in  meeting  cash 
flow  problems  and  may  be  the  decid- 
ing factor  in  hiring  additional  employ- 
ees. 

Currently,  the  Tax  Code  provides  a 
jobs  tax  credit  for  a  targeted  group  of 
workers.  This  group  includes  handi- 
capped people  undergoing  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged Vietnam-era  veterans. 

My  proposal  is  written  to  coexist 
with  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  pro- 
gram. An  employer  could  choose  to 
file  for  a  credit  under  either  provision, 
if  he  meets  the  qualifying  criteria. 
However,  he  would  not  be  eligible  for 
both  credits  on  the  same  employee  in 
the  same  year. 

I  believe  we  need  to  encourage  con- 
tinued investment  and  job  creation  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  jobs  tax 
credit  is  one  means  of  doing  just  that. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
initiative.  Please  contact  my  office  if 
you  would  like  to  cosponsor  this  jobs 
proposal.* 
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HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  long  had  a 
tradition  of  sending  to  Washington 
men  who  have  made  significant  and 
lasting  contributions  to  our  Nation. 
Since  the  earliest  days  of  our  Repub- 
lic, Pennsylvanians  have  served  this 
country  in  great  and  various  ways. 
Often  these  individuals  have  possessed 
talents  in  numerous  fields,  and  became 
known  not  only  as  national,  but  world 
leaders.  Ben  Franklin  and  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall  are  representative 
of  such  men. 

Jimmie  Van  Zandt  follows  in  this 
line  of  distinguished  Pennsylvanians. 
Never  content  to  be  accomplished  in 
only  one  area,  Jimmie  served  where 
the  need  was  greatest.  Hailing  from 
the  town  of  Altoona  in  the  center  of 
the  Keystone  State,  and  the  hub  of 
the  railroad  industry,  Jimmie  began 
the  first  of  his  several  careers  with  the 
railroad.  After  serving  20  years  in  that 
capacity,  Jinunie  Van  Zandt  won  a 
seat  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  In  1943,  de- 
ciding that  he  could  better  serve  his 
country  in  the  war  against  the  Axis 
powers,  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy.  As 
with  all  things  he  has  done,  he  ex- 
celled in  this  role,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
captain  by  1946. 

Returning  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives after  this  period  of  naval 
service,  he  served  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  as  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

For  the  past  20  years  Jimmie  has 
served  selflessly  as  the  secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  congressional  dele- 
gation. He  has  done  so  in  the  best  bi- 
partisan spirit,  serving  with  equal  en- 
thusiasm both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic members.  His  wealth  of  experi- 
ence about  the  ways  and  means  of 
Congress  and  Washington,  coupled 
with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Penn- 
sylvania's resources  and  needs,  have 
enabled  him  to  serve  in  this  capacity 
as  no  one  else  possibly  could.  His  past 
accomplishments  never  prevented  him 
from  attending  to  whatever  details 
were  necessary  to  attain  results  that 
were  in  the  best  interest  of  his  home 
State  and  the  country. 

Among  the  many  citations  that  he 
has  received  are  those  from  veterans 
organizations,  including  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  Distinguished  Service 
Medal.  Fittingly,  the  James  E.  Van 
Zandt  Veterans'  Administration 
Center  will  be  dedicated  later  this  year 
in  Jimmie's  hometown  of  Altoona. 
This  is  truly  a  worthy  tribute  to  him. 

While  the  delegation  will  surely  miss 
the  benefit  of  Jimmie's  experience,  as 
well  as  his  commitment  to  service,  the 
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spirit  of  his  example  as  a  public  serv- 
ant will  remain.  We  understand  that 
there  is  more  still  that  Jimmie  wishes 
to  do,  including  the  writing  of  his 
memoirs.  So  I  will  simply  say  thank 
you,  Jimmie,  and  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  you  well.* 


STEEL  MODERNIZATION  ACT  OF 
1984 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Steel  Modern- 
ization Act  of  1984— legislation  to  pro- 
vide investment  tax  credits  for  the 
modernization  of  America's  steel  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  not  a  bailout 
of  a  dying  industry,  because  the  indus- 
try is  not  dying.  We  see  evidence  of 
the  vitality  of  the  steel  industry  as  it 
attempts  to  meet  head  on  the  pressure 
of  foreign  competition.  Steel  compa- 
nies throughout  the  country  are  in- 
vesting in  new  technology:  Armco, 
headquartered  in  my  own  congression- 
al district,  is  installing  state-of-the-art 
continuous  casters  at  some  of  its 
plants.  Bethlehem  Steel  has  commit- 
ted a  half-billion  dollars  for  continu- 
ous casters  just  now  coming  on  line. 
And  the  list  goes  on. 

Yet.  because  of  the  poor  perform- 
ance of  the  industry  in  the  last  2 
years,  it  is  hard  pressed  to  generate  in- 
ternal funds  for  investment  and  to 
present  a  favorable  outlook  to  the  fi- 
nancial community.  Thus,  its  ambi- 
tious plans  to  invest  over  $5  billion  in 
1981  had  to  be  scaled  back  by  more 
than  half. 

This  means  that  foreign  steel  pro- 
ducers who  have  modernized  sooner 
will  continue  to  stay  ahead  of  us.  In 
Europe  and  Japan,  the  cost  of  capital 
embodied  in  1  ton  of  steel  is  25  percent 
less  than  in  the  United  States.  And 
the  result  is  that  their  steel  industries, 
and  those  in  countries  like  Brazil  and 
Korea,  produce  more  steel,  about  twice 
as  much  as  we  do,  using  continuous 
casters  and  other  new  technologies. 

This  bill  provides  only  an  incentive 
to  our  steel  industry  to  modernize,  so 
that  it  can  achieve  a  truly  competitive 
place  in  the  world  steel  market.  It  does 
not  take  over  the  industry.  The  choice 
to  modernize  is  theirs. 

But.  the  incentives  provided  in  this 
bill  mean  that  the  industry  can 
present  to  investors  a  more  favorable 
financial  plan,  which  means  lower 
costs  of  capital,  and  ultimately  lower 
costs  of  producing  steel.  It  enhances 
security  for  the  jobs  of  nearly  300,000 
workers  employed  in  the  industry 
itself,  and  of  another  800,000  or  so 
people  in  industries  dependent  on 
steel.  It  benefits  the  whole  country. 
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because  steel  is  a  national  industry,  as 
shown  in  a  recent  report  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service.  It  is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  opportunity  for  Govern- 
ment to  give  steel  and  those  who 
derive  their  livelihoods  from  it  a  new 
beginning  in  the  international  market- 
place.* 


CERTIFICATION  OF  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  PROGRESS  IN  EL  SAL- 
VADOR 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  House  for  its  action  yes- 
terday in  again  passing  legislation  to 
require  the  President  to  certify 
progress  on  ending  human  rights  vio- 
lations in  El  Salvador  as  a  condition  to 
continued  military  aid  to  that  troubled 
country. 

As  an  original  sponsor  of  this  meas- 
ure, it  has  always  been  my  chief  con- 
cern that  the  United  States  has  a 
moral  and  practical  responsibility  to 
refuse  to  condone  repression  and  offi- 
cial terrorism.  The  evidence  which  I 
have  gathered  shows  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  has  not  exercised 
adequate  control  over  the  Salvadoran 
military  and  the  so-called  death 
squads  with  regard  to  violations  cf 
fundamental  human  rights.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  Savladoran  civilians  and 
a  number  of  American  citizens  have 
been  victims  of  political  violence, 
while  the  Salvadoran  authorities  con- 
tinue to  refuse  to  curb  the  institutions 
and  individuals  which  clearly  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  terror. 

I  should  emphasize  that  the  need  for 
the  House  to  act  on  this  legislation 
was  created  by  President  Reagan  when 
he  pocket  vetoed  identical  certification 
legislation  at  the  end  of  1983.  I  have 
joined  several  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  a  lawsuit  challenging  the  va- 
lidity of  the  use  of  the  pocket  veto  in 
this  case.  I  viewed  the  President's  veto 
of  certification  as  a  signal  that  with 
the  I*resident's  blessing,  recommended 
that  military  aid  to  El  Salvador  be 
conditioned  on  human  rights  progress 
and  that  such  conditions  be  formally 
codified  in  law. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  there  will 
never  be  any  progress  toward  long- 
term  stability  in  El  Salvador  until 
both  official  terrorism  and  civil  war 
can  be  wound  down.  The  Kissinger 
Commission's  recommendations  for 
vastly  increased  military  and  economic 
aid  to  El  Salvador  and  other  Central 
American  countries  can  serve  no  pur- 
pose unless  political  and  social  stabili- 
ty can  form  the  foundation  for  a 
worthwhile  investment  of  this  type. 
The  administration  has  yet  to  propose 
a  viable  policy  for  winding  down  the 
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violence,  and  in  fact  has  created  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  it  appears  that  the 
United  States  is  not  essentially  con- 
cerned with  continued,  widespread,  po- 
litically motivated  violence. 

One  major  flaw  of  the  Kissinger 
Commission  report,  which  is  now 
being  touted  as  a  blueprint  for  U.S. 
policy  in  Central  America,  is  that  it 
fails  to  consider  new,  creative  ap- 
proaches to  diplomacy  and  negotiation 
which  might  help  defuse  the  escalat- 
ing cycle  of  violence  which  now  traps 
El  Salvador  and  its  people.  My  own 
view,  after  vistlng  Central  America 
and  studying  this  situation,  is  that  the 
role  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  clergy 
could  be  a  key  to  the  search  for  peace 
and  negotiation.  For  example,  the  con- 
servative and  liberal  clergy  within 
Central  America  could  mitigate  the 
conflict  by  using  social  and  moral  in- 
fluence with  leftist  and  rightist  politi- 
cal factions.  An  American  policy 
firmly  and  visibly  identified  with  the 
quest  for  a  peaceful  settlement  could 
foster  the  types  of  needed  negotiations 
between  the  various  factions  in  El  Sal- 
vador. I  believe  that  there  are  institu- 
tions and  groups  within  Central  Amer- 
ica committed  to  ending  the  violence, 
but  that  these  parties  are  not  receiv- 
ing adequate  support  from  our  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  diplomats. 

Within  this  year  it  is  my  hope  to 
again  visit  Central  America,  as  I  did  in 
1981.  in  order  to  seek  out  ways  that 
American  policy  could  be  used  con- 
structively for  peace  in  the  region.  As 
one  who  views  the  crisis  in  Central 
America  as  a  continuing  threat  to 
peace  and  stability  in  our  hemisphere, 
and  as  one  who  has  serious  disagree- 
ments with  current  American  policy 
toward  the  region.  I  feel  a  responsibil- 
ity to  use  my  own  position  to  advance 
the  search  for  peace. 

The  conditioning  of  military  aid  on 
human  rights  progress  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  a  peaceful  and  construc- 
tive solution,  but  we  must  continue 
the  journey  toward  a  long-term  solu- 
tion to  a  crisis  which  could  drain  our 
moral  credibility  and  damage  U.S.  in- 
terests on  the  international  scene  for 
years  to  come.* 
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ter  currently  has  a  membership  of 
250,000.  with  chapters  in  57  countries. 
Their  long-held  ideal  has  been  to  pro- 
vide programs  that  foster  communica- 
tion between  individuals,  in  turn  ena- 
bling people  to  better  experience  the 
sacrament  of  marriage. 

Many  believe  the  value  of  the  family 
has  diminished  in  the  present  era  of 
rapid  sociological  and  technological 
change.  We  must  not  let  this  happen. 
A  healthy  marriage,  with  its  sacrifices 
and  joys,  contributes  to  the  develop- 
ment of  trust  and  communication  be- 
tween individuals,  and  thus  to  the  per- 
sonal growth  of  our  people. 

The  observance  of  World  Marriage 
Day  can  remind  us  of  the  important 
influence  marriage  can  and  should 
have  on  our  society. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  message  of  World  Marriage  Day 
and  the  fine  work  of  Worldwide  Mar- 
riage Encounter.* 


WORLD  MARRIAGE  DAY  1984 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSia 

or  PBKNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  celebration  of  World  Marriage 
Day.  honoring  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage as  the  basic  unit  of  our  society. 

World  Marriage  Day  is  sponsored  by 
Worldwide  Marriage  Encounter,  an  or- 
ganization primarily  devoted  to  help- 
ing couples  Improve  their  lives  togeth- 
er. Founded  in  1962.  Marriage  Encoun- 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS  SMITH. 
FORMER  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
native  Wyoming  Valley  and  the 
Jewish  community  in  particular,  suf- 
fered a  grievous  loss  with  the  death  of 
Louis  Smith,  the  former  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Jewish  Community 
Center,  who  passed  away  this  past 
Sunday  in  Lauderhill,  Fla.,  after  an  ill- 
ness. 

Bom  in  Lithuania,  the  son  of  the 
late  Jenny  and  Elick  Smith,  Lou  was 
brought  to  Pennsylvania  at  the  age  of 
3.  He  was  raised  in  Pittston  and  grad- 
uated with  the  class  of  1918.  After  fur- 
ther training  in  engineering,  he  began 
a  long  and  exemplary  career. 

Lou  organized  Camp  Ahmy.  and  for 
2  years  was  the  YMCA's  athletic  direc- 
tor. At  the  same  time,  he  was  a  profes- 
sional basketball  player  with  the  Celt- 
ics. 

From  1925-76  Lou  Smith  performed 
the  real  work  of  his  life  as  executive 
director  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Center.  For  31  of  those  years,  he  was, 
as  well,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley  Jewish  Committee, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  annual 
United  Jewish  Appeal  campaign. 

It  would  take  far  too  long.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  catalog  here  the  many 
awards  and  tributes  which  Lou  Smith 
received  in  his  life.  It  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  note  that  the  State  of  Israel 
bunds  board  of  governors  saluted  him 
for  his  many  years  of  service  to  the 
support  of  the  States  of  Israel  and 
Israel  bonds.  From  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations,  he  received  an 
award  for  his  outstanding  community 
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leadership  spanning  more  than  half  a 
century  at  the  Jewish  Community 
Center  of  Wyoming  Valley.  And.  I  am 
certain,  dear  to  his  heart.  Lou  re- 
ceived, in  1973,  the  conununity  service 
award  of  the  Seligman  J.  Strauss 
Lodge  139  of  B'nai  B'rith.  That  covet- 
ed award  is  given  each  year  to  a  com- 
munity leader,  who  by  his  example 
and  his  efforts,  has  done  most  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  brotherhood  and 
make  a  better  conununity  for  all  of  us 
to  share. 

Particular  note  must  be  made,  also, 
of  Lou's  outstanding  efforts  following 
the  1972  Agnes  flood.  He  brought  the 
entire  Jewish  Community  Center  to- 
gether in  one  effort  to  overcome  the 
trauma  of  the  loss  and  to  rebuild  that 
which  had  been  destroyed.  At  the 
same  time,  he  worked  tirelessly  with 
the  United  Way  of  Wyoming  Valley 
and  its  various  member  agencies  to 
bring  relief  beyond  his  own  communi- 
ty to  all  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
were  afflicted  by  the  Agnes  disaster. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Smith  was  a 
member  of  the  general  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  Wy- 
oming Valley  and  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Luzerne  County  Com- 
munity College.  He  was  a  devoted  and 
very  active  member  of  Temple  Israel. 

Beyond  the  titles  and  the  awards 
and.  yes.  even  beyond  his  daily  work, 
most  of  all  we  remember  Lou  Smith  as 
a  gentle,  caring,  dedicated  human 
being.  He  could  not  see  human  suffer- 
ing without  wanting  to  do  something 
about  it.  He  could  not  see  ignorance 
without  wanting  to  enlighten  it.  He 
could  not  see  hatred  without  wanting 
to  end  it.  He  was  one  of  those  rare 
people  whose  counsel  and  guidance 
were  sought  by  men  and  women  of  all 
creeds  and  ethnic  backgrounds,  of  all 
professions  and  stations  in  life.  He  was 
a  friend  to  the  Wyoming  Valley  and 
all  of  its  people. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Lou  and 
his  beloved  wife.  Julia,  retired  to  Flori- 
da and  there  in  the  sunshine,  he  had 
the  opportunity  to  reminisce,  relax 
and  simply  to  enjoy  his  family  and 
many  friends.  On  occasion,  he  came 
back  to  Wilkes-Barre  and  visited  with 
us  and  we  always  welcomed  his  return 
and  were  sorry  to  see  him  go.  In  a  far 
more  profound  sense.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  sorry  that  he  has  left  us  this  final 
time. 

I  rise,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  extend  my 
deep  sorrow  to  Julia  Lieberman  Smith, 
and  to  Lou's  son,  Robert,  as  well  as  his 
grandchildren,  his  sisters,  Dorothy 
Kaplan  and  Rose  Levin,  and  his  broth- 
er, Ben  Smith.  To  them  I  can  offer 
only  the  solace  that,  in  the  words  of 
his  own  people,  "his  memory  shall  be  a 
blessing"  to  us  all.* 
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BELL  LIBRARY 
COMMEMORATED 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments 
today  to  recognize  and  commend  the 
Bell  Library  in  Bell,  Calif.  The  Bell  Li- 
brary was  established  in  1913  and  was 
the  29th  branch  library  in  the  Los  An- 
geles County  system.  This  year  marks 
the  70th  anniversary  of  the  Bell  Li- 
brary and  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
have  the  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
library's  many  achievements  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Throughout  the  70  years  of  service. 
Bell  Library  has  diligently  served  and 
accommodated  the  community.  It  has 
provided  residents  with  information 
and  materials  offering  a  wealth  of 
knowledge,  skills,  and  culture.  Often- 
times, we  tend  to  take  libraries  for 
granted  and  overlook  the  many  serv- 
ices provided  free  of  charge.  The  Bell 
Library  was  begun  in  1913  in  a  small 
classroom  with  a  handful  of  books. 
Today,  it  has  grown  to  contain  over 
21.000  volumes  and  is  housed  in  its 
own  building.  With  much  personal  sat- 
isfaction, I  commend  the  Bell  Library 
and  its  many  dedicated  employees  for 
the  exemplary  service  to  our  conunu- 
nity.* 


FINDING  THE  COURAGE  TO  CUT 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

*  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  case  you 
or  any  of  my  colleagues  missed  it, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Wil- 
liam E.  Simon,  offered  some  notewor- 
thy observations  about  Congress  and 
the  budget  in  a  recent  Wall  Street 
Journal  article.  Without  arguing 
about  the  merits  of  Mr.  Simon's 
tongue-lashing,  I  confess  I  have  always 
found  it  remarkable  that  even  though 
we  already  confiscate  more  than  one- 
third  of  personal  income  it  does  not 
satiate  our  appetites  for  spending 
money.  We  borrow  literally  trillions  of 
dollars  from  our  children  and  grand- 
children. 

I  suggest  that  my  colleagues  consid- 
er the  simple  test  that  has  guided  me 
during  my  few  years  in  this  body.  It 
comes  from  the  noted  FYench  legisla- 
tor and  author  of  a  century  ago: 

See  If  the  law  takes  from  some  persons 
what  belongs  to  them,  and  gives  it  to  other 
persons  to  whom  it  does  not  belong.  See  if 
the  law  benefits  one  citizen  at  the  expense 
of  another  by  doing  what  the  citizen  him- 
self cannot  do  without  commiting  a  crime. 
Then  abolish  this  law  without  delay,  for  it  is 
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not  only  evil  itself,  but  also  it  is  a  fertile 
source  for  further  evils. .  .  . 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  reflect  on 
Mr.  Simon's  conunents  and  find  the 
courage  to  begin  the  painful,  yet  nec- 
essary, task  of  reducing  the  tremen- 
dous burden  of  government. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  2, 
19841 

The  Political  Cowardice  op  Congress 

CooRTS  Revolution 

(By  William  E.  Simon) 

I  recall  an  old  Grade  Z  movie  in  which 
someone  is  poking  about  in  the  ruins  of  a 
burned  mill.  Lo  and  behold,  he  unearths  the 
body  of  a  large  humanold  monster  beneath 
the  blackened  rubble.  It  is  the  monster  cre- 
ated by  the  misguided  Dr.  Frankenstein, 
and  apparently  it  was  not  destroyed  when 
the  mill  burned  down  in  the  previous  movie. 

The  rest  of  the  plot  is  easily  imagined. 
The  monster  is  reanimated.  It  gets  loose  and 
crashes  about  the  landscape,  terrorizing  the 
simple  burghers.  Finally  a  posse  of  citizens, 
with  torches  and  muskets,  traps  the  mon- 
ster and  destroys  it.  Or  so  we  are  given  to 
believe.  You  can  bet  that  another  curious 
adventurer,  years  later,  will  stumble  across 
the  remarkably  preserved  corpse  of  the 
monster  in  the  cave  in  which  it  was  thought 
to  have  perished.  Then  yet  another  Grade  Z 
plot  will  unfold,  something  like  "Return  of 
the  Son  of  Frankenstein." 

What  brings  all  this  to  mind  was  the 
return  of  Congress  to  the  scene  of  its  relent- 
less destruction  of  tomorrow's  prosperity,  a 
destruction  Interrupted  only  by  occasional 
recesses  in  which  the  perpetrators  return 
home  either  to  lie  about  their  exploits  or  to 
blame  the  coming  calamities  on  someone 
else. 

The  damage  wrought  by  this  hydraheaded 
aggregation  of  pusillanimity,  irresponsibil- 
ity, venality  and  ignorance  staggers  the 
imagination.  Congress  has  utterly  defeated 
the  president's  efforts  to  put  the  brakes  on 
federal  spending,  defeated  them  so  conclu- 
sively that  no  less  a  person  than  David 
Stockman,  director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  now  admits  that  anyone 
hoping  for  any  additional  budget  cuts  is  a 
"dreamer." 

Less  than  two  years  ago,  Congress  prom- 
ised the  president  that  it  would  produce  or 
allow  budget  cuts  three  times  the  size  of 
proposed  tax  increases.  So  the  president  put 
his  name  to  a  five-year,  $228  billion  tax  bill. 
That  was  supposed  to  reduce  the  fiscal  1983 
deficit  to  $115  billion.  Well,  what  happened? 
Federal  revenues  dipped  in  the  face  of  the 
higher  taxes.  Congress  welshed  on  its  part 
of  the  deal  and  the  fiscal  1983  deficit  turned 
out  to  be  $195  billion.  And  now  we  swe  being 
told  to  expect  deficits  of  that  magnitude  in- 
definitely into  the  future,  as  if  the  Ameri- 
can economy  can  sustain  such  a  spending 
spree  without  collapse  or  revolution. 

Last  month  the  Grace  Commission  an- 
nounced its  findings  on  improving  govern- 
ment management.  It  is  a  magnificent  docu- 
ment chock-full  of  plans  for  saving  the  tax- 
payers billions  of  dollars  every  year.  But 
turn  to  the  section  called  "Cost  of  Congres- 
sional Encroachment"  and  see  what  the 
Gang  of  535  is  doing  to  keep  spending  up. 

Close  useless  military  bases?  Congress 
says  no.  Stop  subsidies  to  military  commis- 
saries surrounded  by  competing  private  su- 
permarkets? Congress  says  no.  Let  the  vet- 
erans administrator  try  to  make  sense  of 
that  sprawling  and  inefficient  empire?  Con- 
gress says  no.  Pay  government  printers  no 
more  than  the  private  sector  counterparts? 
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Congress  says  no.  Let  construction  wages  re- 
flect supply  and  demand?  No  way,  say  the 
wonderful  folks  in  Congress. 

No  wonder  Mr.  Grace  says,  "Government 
s(>ending  is  getting  so  bad  that  things  are 
gonna  happen  that  never  happened  before. 
I  can't  tell  you  when,  but  it's  gonna  happen. 
At  some  point  the  taxpayers  are  gonna  say 
NO!" 

Listen  to  what  some  of  the  more  candid 
members  of  Congress  say  about  their  own 
performances.  Take  Rep.  Dan  Rostenkowski 
(D.,  ni.):  "We  have  put  special  interests  on 
notice  that  we  can  be  pushed  around.  We 
have  confessed  to  an  Eilready  doubting 
nation  that  we  are  ruled  by  ()olitical  fear, 
rather  than  economic  courage."  He  ought  to 
Icnow.  He's  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Or  listen  to  Rep.  James  Jones  (D..  Okla.): 
"The  leadership,  starting  with  the  presi- 
dent, avoided  all  the  tough  problems  and 
basically  took  the  political  safe  approach." 
Rep.  Jones  is  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee. 

Lest  anyone  think  I  am  citing  only  Demo- 
crats, here's  an  offering  from  Sen.  Rudy 
Boschwitz  (R..  Minn.).  Why  won't  Congress 
get  serious  about  the  deficit?  a  constituent 
asks  him  on  the  campaign  trail.  Sen.  Bosch- 
witz draws  a  deep  breath.  "Lack  of  political 
courage,"  he  candidly  replies.  Shortly  there- 
after, we  see  the  good  senator  claiming 
credit  for  the  costly  F»ayment-in-Kind  pro- 
gram for  subsidizing  feed  grains,  the  new 
dairy  bill  that  pays  farmers  not  to  milk 
their  cows,  and  retention  of  special  tax  ben- 
efits for  moderate  income  housing.  Sen. 
Boschwitz  is  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee. 

Not  long  ago,  I  was  invited  once  again  to 
testify  before  a  congressional  committee  on 
"the  problem  of  the  deficit. "  Now  I  ask  you: 
Do  the  hypocritical,  pandering,  gutless  won- 
ders in  Congress  intend  to  do  anything  after 
taking  more  testimony,  from  me  or  anybody 
else?  Of  course  not.  This  is  yet  another 
absurd  ritual  to  give  the  illusion  of  motion, 
while  Congress  goes  right  on  squandering 
the  national  substance,  inviting  resurgent 
inflation,  ducking  the  tough  questions,  re- 
ceiving awards  from  every  special-interest 
group  that  ever  wheedled  a  subsidy  or  tax 
break  in  return  for  a  campaign  contribution, 
and,  of  course,  railing  about  "the  problem 
of  the  deficit"  at  every  campaign  stop  from 
East  Overshoe  to  Hog  Haven. 

As  one  editorial  writer  recently  put  it, 
"How  can  Congress  show  its  face  in  Wash- 
ington again?  One  would  need  the  vocabu- 
lary of  Shakespeare  to  adequately  describe 
this  craven,  abject,  lily-livered  body  of  lap 
dogs,  these  lickspittles,  these  toadies,  these 
footmen."  In  my  opinion,  he  lets  'em  off 
easy.  It's  time  for  the  Americsji  people  to 
crucify  these  no-count,  posturing,  blood- 
sucking, thimble-witted  hypocritical  Kalli- 
luiks.  Anything  less  is  far  too  good  for 
them.* 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
CONSOLIDATION  ACT  OF  1984 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

*  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  along  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  introducing  the  adminis- 
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tration's  bill  to  consolidate  and  simpli- 
fy the  existing  Federal  vocational  edu- 
cation program.  While  modeled  on  last 
year's  biU  (H.R.  2940)  which  I  intro- 
duced, this  bill  has  a  number  of  major 
changes: 

The  Adult  Education  Act  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  legislative  proposal; 

The  provisions  for  a  set-aside  of 
funds  for  the  handicapped  and  disad- 
vantaged is  applied  to  the  entire  State 
grant  program; 

A  hold-harmless  provision— with  a  3- 
year  phaseout— for  the  small  State 
minimum  is  added  to  the  State  alloca- 
tion formula; 

The  authorization  figure  for  fiscal 
year  1985  is  set  at  the  current  spend- 
ing level  and  at  "such  sums"  for  fiscal 
years  1986  through  1989.  Last  years 
bill  contained  only  a  "such  sums" 
figure  while  the  administration's 
budget  request  for  vocational  and 
adult  education  combined  was  $500 
million— compared  to  this  year's  figure 
of  $838  million. 

As  our  colleagues  luiow,  the  current 
vocational  education  law  and  regula- 
tions have  been  characterized  as  ex- 
tremely complicated,  intrusive,  and 
burdensome  to  many  State  and  local 
officials.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  vastly  simplify  the  cur- 
rent law  while  sharpening  the  Federal 
focus  on  such  priorities  as  economic 
development  and  adult  retraining. 
Furthermore,  these  provisions  are  in 
keeping  with  the  needs  and  trends  of 
the  1980's  and  are  designed,  I  feel,  to 
complement  the  bipartisan  and  admin- 
istration-supported Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act. 

It  is  also  important  to  emphasize 
that  under  the  proposal  the  Federal 
effort  at  targeting  funds  for  the 
handicapped  and  disadvantaged  would 
be  enhanced.  Assuming  current  fund- 
ing levels  for  the  Vocational  Education 
Act,  Federal  support  under  this  bill 
would  increase  approximately  8  per- 
cent for  the  handicapped  and  2V2  per- 
cent for  the  disadvantaged  over  cur- 
rent spending  levels. 

I  laud  the  administration  for  coming 
forward  with  such  a  creative,  positive, 
and  serious  proposal  which  would  ac- 
complish four  major  objectives:  First, 
to  increase  State  and  local  flexibility 
in  using  Federal  funds  to  provide  edu- 
cational services;  second,  to  increase 
cost  effectiveness  by  minimizing  ad- 
ministrative burdens  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels;  third,  to  focus 
Federal  vocational  education  funds  on 
activities  that  will  contribute  to  eco- 
nomic development;  and  fourth,  to 
assist  the  States  in  insuring  handi- 
capped and  disadvantaged  students 
equal  access  to  vocational  educational 
programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  leg- 
islation careful  attention  as  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  begins  its 
deliberations  on  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
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A  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bill  follows: 

vocatiomal.  e^dcatiom  cohsolidation  act 
Section-by-Section  Analysis 

part  a— general  purposes 
Section  101  establishes  the  purpose  of  the 
Act  as  the  authorization  of  State  and  na- 
tional programs  which  will  promote  eco- 
nomic development  by  addressing  the  needs 
of  youth  and  adults  in  all  conununities  for 
vocational  education,  strenthening  State 
and  local  systems  of  vocational  education, 
enhancing  equal  opportunities  in  vocational 
education  for  all  students  overcoming  sex 
stereotyping  and  sex  bias  in  vocational  edu- 
cation, addressing  the  national  need  of  em- 
ployers for  a  skilled  work  force,  addressing 
the  training  needs  of  displaced  workers,  and 
coordinating  with  other  programs  of  train- 
ing and  employment.  An  additional  inten- 
tion is  that  States  participating  in  programs 
under  the  Act  be  afforded  broad  discretion- 
ary authority  in  planning,  developing,  ad- 
ministering, coordinating  and  operating 
these  programs. 

Section  102  authorizes  $731,314,000  for 
this  Act  for  fiscal  year  1985  and  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1989.  It  further  provides  for  ex- 
penditure of  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act. 

Section  103  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
set  aside,  for  National  Programs,  up  to  5 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Act. 

Section  104  prescribes  a  method  for  allot- 
ting funds  to  the  States.  Funds  are  to  be  al- 
lotted on  the  basis  of  population  and 
number  of  unemployed  persons  in  three  age 
cohorts  and  inverse  per  capita  income.  Sec- 
tion 104  also  provides  for  a  declining  mini- 
mum States  allotment  (initially  at  ninety 
percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1984  level)  during 
fiscal  years  1985  through  1987.  In  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  no  State  may  receive 
less  than  $100,000.  (If  funds  are  not  avail- 
able to  satisfy  these  requirements,  allot- 
ments to  States  will  be  reduced  proportion- 
ately.) 

Section  105  describes  the  requirement  of  a 
Proposed  Use  Report  that  a  State  must 
submit  to  the  Secretary  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  programs  funded  under  Part  B.  The 
report  must  designate  a  single  State  agency 
that  is  responsible  for  the  administration  or 
supervision  of  the  administration  of  Part  B 
programs.  It  will  describe  the  goals  the 
State  will  seek  to  achieve,  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  individuals  to  be  served,  how  the 
Federal  funds  will  be  used,  how  the  funds 
will  be  distributed  within  the  State,  and  the 
anticipated  results.  It  will  further  describe 
how  the  State  will  provide  vocational  educa- 
tion students  with  students  with  access  to 
basic  skills  instruction,  how  equal  opportu- 
nity in  vocational  education  will  be  en- 
hanced for  all  students,  how  the  State  will 
address  sex  stereotyping  and  sex  bias  in  vo- 
cational education,  and  how  the  State  job 
training  coordinating  councils  and  private 
industry  councils  or  other  private  sector 
representatives  will  be  involved  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  vocational  programs.  The 
report  will  include  assurances  regarding 
proper  administration,  fiscal  control,  fund 
accounting,  submission  of  repot  ts,  and  the 
participation  of  private  school  students.  Fi- 
nally, the  report  will  contain  an  assessment 
of  programs  and  projects  supported  during 
the  most  recently  completed  program  year. 
Prior  to  submission,  the  report  will  be  made 
public  in  the  State. 
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Section  106  provides  for  State  audit  of  ac- 
tivities funded  under  Part  B. 

Section  107  requires  that  the  SecreUry 
submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the 
Status  of  vocational  and  adult  education  in 
the  Nation. 

Section  108  establishes  a  National  Adviso- 
ry Council  on  Vocational  Education,  with 
members  appointed  by  the  President. 

Section  109  makes  certain  sections  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  applica- 
ble to  programs  conducted  under  this  Act. 

PART  B— STATE  PROGRAMS 

Section  120  states  that  the  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  to  the  States  (in  accordance 
with  Section  104)  for  establishing,  expand- 
ing, and  improving  v<Kational  education 
programs.  A  State  may  set  aside  that  por- 
tion of  the  grant  required  for  State  adminis- 
tration. Of  the  remainder,  at  least  30  per- 
cent must  be  used  for  programs  and  projects 
under  Subpart  1  (Economic  Development 
and  Skilled  Work  Force  Training),  and  at 
least  30  percent  for  programs  and  projects 
under  Subpart  2  (Strengthening  State  and 
Local  Systems  of  Vocational  Education).  In 
addition.  States  must  use  at  least  10  percent 
of  their  total  Subpart  1  and  Subpart  2  funds 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  handicapped 
persons  and  at  least  20  percent  of  their  total 
Subpart  and  Subpart  2  funds  to  met  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
persons.  Funds  under  this  part  may  be  used 
to  pay  for  up  to  half  of  the  administrative 
expenses  at  the  local  level.  Funds  also  may 
be  used  to  pay  for  State  or  local  advisory 
councils,  but  not  for  stipends  or  construc- 
tion. 

Section  121  provides  that  States  may  use 
funds  under  this  part  directly  or  to  make 
grants  or  enter  into  contracts  with  other  eli- 
gible recipients  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  programs  and  projects  under  Part  B. 

Section  122  states  the  purpose  of  Subpart 

1  as  supporting  Economic  Development  and 
Skilled  Work  Force  Training  programs  and 
projects.  Training  conducted  under  this 
Subpart  must  correspond  to  specific  State 
or  local  economic  needs  or  plans. 

Section  123  describes  the  types  of  activi- 
ties that  may  be  funded  under  Subpart  1,  in- 
cluding retraining  persons  whose  jobs  have 
been  lost  or  jeopardized  by  technological  or 
economic  change;  training  for  skilled  occu- 
pations needed  to  revitalize  business  and  in- 
dustries that  are  essential  to  States  or  local 
economic  well-being;  training  for  skilled  oc- 
cupations which  are  needed  to  attract  the 
entry  of  new  businesses  into  a  State  or  com- 
munity: related  research,  curriculum  devel- 
opment, and  instructor  training;  and  train- 
ing in  entrepreneurship.  Recipients  must 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  needs  of 
persons  who  have  lost  their  jobs  or  whose 
jobs  are  jeopardized  by  technological  or  eco- 
nomic change. 

Section  124  states  the  purpose  of  Subpart 

2  as  supporting  programs,  projects,  services, 
and  activities  for  strengthening  State  and 
local  systems  of  vocational  education. 

Section  125  describes  the  types  of  activi- 
ties that  may  be  funded  under  Subpart  2.  in- 
cluding joint  programs  with  business,  indus- 
try, and  labor:  support  services  (except  for 
stipends)  for  homemakers  and  single  heads 
of  households;  programs  designed  to  reduce 
sex  stereotyping  and  sex  bias  in  vocational 
education;  cooperative  and  work-study  pro- 
grams; programs  for  persons  with  limited 
English  proficiency;  remedial  instruction  in 
basic  skills;  acquisition  or  replacement  of 
equipment;  consumer  and  homemaking  edu- 
cation: and  student  organizations. 
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PART  C— JJATIOMAI.  PROGRAMS 

Section  130  requires  the  Secretary  to  use 
funds  reserved  under  Section  103(a)  to  sup- 
port any  or  all  activities  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 131,  132,  133,  and  134. 

Section  131  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  research,  develop  programs,  collect 
and  disseminate  information,  and  develop 
State  and  local  leadership  in  vocational  edu- 
cation. The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
support  a  National  Center  for  Research  In 
Vocational  Education. 

Section  132  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  contracts,  grants  and  cooperative 
agreements  with  Indian  tribes  and  organiza- 
tions for  vocational  education  programs  and 
projects  consistent  with  tribal  economic  de- 
velopment plans. 

Section  133  authorizes  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Occupational  Information  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  established  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act. 

Section  134  authorizes  activities  of  Pro- 
gram Inprovement  for  Meeting  National 
Skilled  Work  Force  Needs.  These  may  in- 
clude exemplary  job  training  programs  for 
persons  who  have  lost  their  jobs  or  whose 
jobs  are  jeopardized  by  technological  or  eco- 
nomic change;  demonstration  programs  de- 
signed to  reduce  sex  stereotyping  and  sex 
bias  in  vocational  education;  model  or  dem- 
onstration training  programs;  collaborative 
programs,  including  employment  and  train- 
ing programs,  with  business,  industry,  and 
labor  and  with  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
government;  programs  designed  to  expand 
the  use  of  volunteers  in  providing  vocational 
education;  activities  In  the  areas  of  rural  vo- 
cational education  and  rural  family  educa- 
tion; and  special  training  programs  and 
projects  designed  to  address  critical  short- 
ages of  skilled  workers  which  the  Nation  re- 
quires. 

PART  D— DEFINITIONS 

Section  140  provides  definitions  for  a 
number  of  terms  used  in  the  Act. 

PART  E— CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS:  REPEALS: 
EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Section  150  would  make  a  number  of  con- 
forming amendments  to  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  and  other  Acts. 

Section  151  repeals  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act  is 
July  1,  1985. 


RETIREMENT  OF  JOHN  J.  FORD 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  an  individual 
who,  with  the  highest  distinction, 
served  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  as 
a  professional  staff  member  and  as 
staff  director,  Mr.  John  J.  Ford. 

Retiring  recently  after  19  years  of 
outstanding  service  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  John  Ford  came  to 
the  committee  from  the  staff  of  the 
Army  Times  publication  as  its  Capitol 
Hill  correspondent.  During  these  past 
19  years,  he  successfully  climbed  the 
ladder  of  experience  and  responsibility 
in  the  contmiittee,  participating  in 
countless  investigations  and  mastering 
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issues  in  such  diverse  areas  as  legisla- 
tion governing  military  persormel  and 
compensation,  and  public  policy  relat- 
ed to  the  development  and  procure- 
ment of  the  variety  of  complex 
weapon  systems  defending  our  Nation 
today. 

With  the  knowledge,  understanding, 
and  genuine  concern  for  the  hospital 
rights  of  military  persormel  and  their 
dependents,  John  Ford's  efforts  con- 
tributed materially  tc  the  enactment 
of  permanent  legislation  establishing 
the  basic  military  health  program 
known  today  as  CHAMPUS. 

While  a  staff  member  to  several  spe- 
cial and  standing  subcommittees,  his 
innovative  counsel  resulted  in  im- 
proved enlisted  promotion  policy,  en- 
hanced medical  and  dental  care  for 
military  personnel  and  dependents, 
standardization  of  the  law  governing 
appointments,  promotion,  separation, 
and  retirement  of  military  officers, 
and  the  enactment  of  the  survivor 
benefit  plan  among  other  progressive 
personnel  initiatives  that  bear  his  im- 
print. 

As  staff  director  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Conunittee,  John  Ford  handled 
that  responsibility  with  a  highly  com- 
mendable sense  of  evenness  and  fair- 
ness so  necessary  in  congressional 
staffs  today.  His  intellect,  sincerity, 
sense  of  humor,  and  good  fellowship 
has  earned  the  respect  and  affection 
of  all  the  committee  members  and 
staff  colleagues. 

The  chairman,  members,  and  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  are  extremely  grateful  to 
John  Ford  for  his  contributions  to  the 
committee,  the  Congress,  and  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States.# 
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two  sons,  Robert  W.  of  Riverside,  and 
Carl  of  Hemet;  and  eight  grandchil- 
dren and  six  great-grandchildren.* 


GONE  TO  THE  (PRAIRIE)  DOGS 


THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  PHILLIPS 


HON.  ALFRED  A.  (AL)  McCANDLESS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  sadness  that  I  announce 
the  death  of  a  former  colleague,  John 
Phillips,  of  Riverside  County,  Calif. 
Former  Congressman  Phillips  died  at 
the  age  of  96  in  Palm  Springs  shortly 
before  Christmas.  He  served  this  body 
with  distinction  from  1942  imtil  his  re- 
tirement in  1956. 

He  began  his  career  in  politics  in 
1930,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  City 
Council  of  Banning,  Calif.  He  later 
went  on  to  serve  in  the  California 
State  Assembly  and  State  senate. 

A  longtime  resident  of  the  area,  he 
moved  to  Palm  Desert  and  Rancho 
Mirage  until  1970,  when  he  moved  to 
Hemet  for  9  years. 

He  was  married  to  the  late  Dorothy 
Phillips  for  53  years,  imtil  she  died  in 
1966.  He  is  survived  by  a  daughter, 
Margaret  McWhirter  of  Palm  Springs, 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  editorial  written  by 
Gladys  Silk,  editor  of  the  Glasgow 
Courier,  the  weekly  newspaper  of 
Glasgow,  Mont. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "Gone  to  the 
Dogs"  explains  the  problems  we  west- 
erners encounter  with  certain  public 
lands  policies.  Some  of  these  policies, 
as   Mrs.   Silk   points   out,   are   "utter 
madness."  I  offer  the  following  editori- 
al for  the  edification  of  my  colleagues. 
[From  the  Glasgow  Courier,  Jan.  19,  1984] 
Gone  to  the  Dogs 
(By  Gladys  Silk) 

Every  now  and  then,  we  pounce  in  the 
middle  of  the  prairie  dog  fracas  t>ecause  we 
firmly  believe  we  have  one  of  the  largest 
concentrations  of  the  rodents  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Located  mostly  on  the  Charles  M.  Russell 
Game  Refuge  (CMR),  the  big  rodents  in  the 
UL  Bend  have  spread  over  20,000  acres,  ac- 
cording to  research  done  by  Mtu-ilyn  Ora- 
hood  of  Malta  who  concentrated  on  prairie 
dogs  in  her  testimony  at  a  hearing  on  the 
CMR  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
(EIS)  in  October,  1980.  And  the  UL  Bend 
count  was  not  included  in  the  EIS. 

The  goal  of  CMR,  according  to  its  EIS,  is 
to  "maintain  viable  prairie  dog  towns  be- 
tween 5,000  and  20,000  acres  (not  counting 
the  UL  Bend)  of  suitable  size  with  signs  and 
patterns  desirable  for  black-footed  ferrets." 
No  black-footed  ferrets  have  ever  been 
found  on  the  CMR,  yet  a  proposal  in  the 
EIS  was  to  introduce  them  and  other  endan- 
gered species  as  they  become  available. 

The  Courier  added  its  bit  at  the  hearing 
about  prairie  dogs  and  their  link  to  bubonic 
plague.  We  knew  that  animals  with  plague 
were  collected  in  1974  and  1975  in  Garfield 
County  on  the  south  side  of  Fort  Peck  Lake. 

On  Jan.  4  of  this  year,  a  report  came  back 
from  the  Center  for  Disease  Control  labora- 
tory in  Port  Collins,  Colo.,  that  a  dead  cot- 
tontail rabbit  found  in  a  prarie  dog  town  on 
BLM  land  near  Miles  City  in  Custer  County 
was  carrying  fleas  with  the  plague.  The 
prairie  dogs  had  disappeared.  According  to 
reports,  they  had  been  dying. 

Although  health  officials  say  that  there 
has  never  been  a  death  from  the  plague  in 
Montana,  a  total  of  27  persons  in  New 
Mexico  had  plague  in  1983  and  three  of 
them  died.  We  heard  reports  of  plague  in 
humans  in  Oregon  and  other  states. 

Ken  Qulckenden,  a  medical  epidemiologist 
for  the  state  Department  of  Health  and  En- 
vironmental Sciences  said  fleas  are  the  most 
common  carrier  of  the  disease.  He  said  a 
vast  majority  of  human  victims  contact  the 
disease  by  being  bitten  by  fleas  and  "you 
can  also  contact  the  disease  if  you  are  a 
hunter,  trapper  or  other  person  who  comes 
in  direct  contact  with  an  Infected  animal." 
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To  expend  acreage  for  ballooning  prairie 
dog  populations  to  feed  back-footed  ferrets 
that  do  not  exist  here  is  utter  madness. 

We  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  protect 
people  from  diseases  on  the  one  hand,  and 
millions  to  proliferate  disease  carriers  on 
the  other. 

b  any  endangered  species  or  overgrown 
rodent  dangerous  to  human  health  worth 
the  risk?  • 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DESIGNATING  1984  AS  THE 
YEAR  OP  THE  SECRETARY 


THE    DAMASCUS    HIGH    SCHOOL 
BAND  AND  "OPERATION 

FRIENDLY  INVASION" 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OF  MAHYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  S.  1984 

•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  best 
ambassadors  of  good  will  toward  other 
countries  are  not  usually  appointed  by 
the  President;  they  are  Americans 
themselves.  In  my  district,  there  is  an 
outstanding  group  of  young  men  and 
women  that  truly  exemplifies  this. 

The  Damascus  High  School  Band 
first  participated  in  "Operation 
Friendly  Invasion"  in  1979  as  part  a 
celebration  commemorating  the  35th 
anniversary  of  D-day.  The  1979  trip 
toolt  them  through  parts  of  England 
and  Prance,  where  they  took  part  in 
many  ceremonies  honoring  veterans  of 
the  Normandy  invasion.  In  addition  to 
making  many  friends  overseas  and  re- 
living the  historic  event,  the  Damascus 
group  earned  the  name  "Young  Am- 
bassadors" from  the  Europeans  who 
welcomed  them.  Indeed,  Lt.  Col.  Hal 
Ryder,  who  has  helped  organize  the 
event  and  is  writing  a  book  about  "Op- 
eration Friendly  Invasion,"  said,  "As 
representatives  of  the  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  our  country,  the  Damascus 
High  School  Band  and  its  conununity 
are  unequaled."  The  band  became  the 
only  foreign  band  to  perform  under 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe  at  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier. 

Because  of  their  outstanding  per- 
formance in  1979,  the  band  and  par- 
ents were  eagerly  invited  back  for  this 
year's  40th  commemoration  celebra- 
tion. Students  and  parents  are  cur- 
rently organizing  fund-raising  activi- 
ties to  pay  for  the  costs  and  the  band 
is  having  extra  rehearsals  to  prepare. 
They  will  be  gone  for  12  days,  includ- 
ing ceremonies  on  the  beaches  at  Nor- 
mandy. 

I  am  sure  that  this  year's  trip  will  be 
every  bit  as  successful  as  the  one  in 
1979.  In  an  important  way,  the  Damas- 
cus Band  and  Band  Front  represent 
the  best  of  America.  Along  with  the 
other  Members  of  this  body,  I  salute 
them  and  wish  them  the  best  for  their 
trip.* 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

or  i»rw  jKRsrY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  be  introduc- 
ing legislation  which  appropriately 
recognizes  and  honors  the  largest  seg- 
ment of  the  white  collar  work  force: 
the  American  secretaries. 

I  think  the  Members  of  this  House 
are  all  aware  of  the  outstanding  con- 
tributions that  the  men  and  women  of 
the  secretarial  profession  have 
brought  to  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors of  out  society.  In  every  office,  sec- 
retaries serve  as  the  focal  point— the 
linch  pin— of  information  and  produc- 
tivity. In  a  day,  a  secretary  will  process 
mail,  complete  order  forms,  contact 
clients,  answer  the  phones,  take  dicta- 
tion, edit  drafts,  type  letters,  schedule 
appointments,  reschedule  appoint- 
ments, pay  the  bills,  develop  reports, 
update  the  ledger,  and  balance  their 
budget.  This  last  task,  as  we  know.  Mr. 
Speaker,  can  prove  to  be  most  chal- 
lenging! 

Performing  some  of  the  most  valua- 
ble work  of  an  administrative  staff, 
secretaries  compliment  and  complete 
the  work  of  the  office  executive.  My 
secretary/office  mauiager.  Joan  Alex- 
ander, typed  this  very  speech  and  has 
worked  on  hundreds  of  other  critical 
assignments.  Put  simply,  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Nation's  businesses  could  not  oper- 
ate, could  not  function,  could  not  suc- 
ceed without  these  technically  trained 
and  talented  people,  the  secretaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  good  secretaries  are  in 
constant  demand  to  help  run  our  busi- 
nesses: our  hospitals:  our  schools:  and 
our  Government.  There  are  currently 
3.6  million  secretaries  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics has  projected  that  the  secretarial 
profession  will  expand,  burst  forth, 
throughout  the  1980's  and  into  the 
next  century. 

As  the  number  of  secretaries  contin- 
ues to  grow,  so  too  does  the  vital  role 
these  professionals  play  in  office  oper- 
ations. Mr.  Speaker,  as  America  has 
moved  swiftly  into  office  automation 
and  computer  technology,  our  Na- 
tion's secretaries  have  adapted  rapidly 
and  have  fostered  business  operations. 
The  1980's  promise  to  be  the  age  of 
computer  advancement  possibly  ren- 
dering many  traditional  office  proce- 
dures worthless  and  expendible.  Al- 
ready, our  secretaries  have  shown  a 
willingness,  an  eagerness,  and  an  abili- 
ty to  excel  in  computer  literacy  and 
electronic  mail  communications.  As  we 
move  closer  to  the  21st  century,  it  will 
be  these  new  office  systems  that 
American  businesses  need  to  utilize. 
Furthermore,  it  will  be  the  office  sec- 
retary on  whom  these  businesses  must 
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rely  to  manage  the  new  systems  most 
effectively  and  efficiently. 

Although  we  have  recognized  the 
last  week  in  April  as  secretaries'  week, 
since  1952.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
acknowledge  and  keep  in  step  with  the 
expansion  of  this  profession  and  the 
ever  increasing  role  secretaries  are  as- 
suming in  American  business.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  recognize  this  pro- 
gression and  I  introduce  a  timely  reso- 
lution to  designate  1984  as  "The  Year 
of  the  Secretary."  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation  as  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  secretarial  pro- 
fession ut>on  whose  skills,  loyalty,  and 
efficiency  the  functions  of  American 
biisiness  and  government  are  predicat- 
ed.* 


ROUKEMA  CONGRATULATES 
EAGLE  SCOUTS 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

or  NEW  jERsry 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  James  W.  HiUas  and  Steven 
M.  Friedman.  Both  of  these  fine 
young  men  recently  achieved  the  rank 
of  Eagle  Scout  in  Boy  Scout  Troop  126 
of  Montvale.  N.J.  Both  James  and 
Steven  have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
reach  this  goal,  the  highest  rank  that 
can  be  attained  as  a  Scout. 

James  W.  Hillas  is  a  lifelong  resident 
of  Bergen  County,  N.J.  He  was  bom  in 
West  wood  in  1964,  resided  in  Park 
Ridge,  and  at  the  age  of  5,  moved  to 
Montvale.  James  attended  public 
schools  in  the  Montvale  School 
System.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Pas- 
cack  Hills  Senior  Class  and  now  at- 
tends Green  Mountain  College  in  Ver- 
mont. James  Joined  the  Boy  Scouts  at 
the  age  of  11.  was  elected  to  the  Order 
of  the  Arrow  and  currently  holds  the 
position  of  assistant  scout  master.  He 
was  an  instructor  for  winter  survival 
courses  and  is  merit  badge  counselor 
for  several  merit  badges.  James  resides 
with  this  parents  and  sister  in  Mont- 
vale. 

Steven  M.  Friedman  was  born  in  the 
Bronx,  N.Y..  in  1965,  lived  in 
Matawan,  N.J..  and  Maryland,  and 
moved  to  Woodcliff  Lake  in  1982.  He 
graduated  from  Pascack  Hills  High 
School  in  1983  and  currently  attends 
Syracuse  University.  Steven  also 
joined  the  Scouts  at  the  age  of  11  and 
since  that  time,  has  been  very  active. 
He  has  been  a  patrol  leader,  senior 
patrol  leader,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Order  of  the  Arrow.  He  has  also  served 
as  a  river  guide  on  the  Delaware  River 
and  has  been  a  water  safety  instructor. 
Steven  resides  in  Woodcliff  Lake  with 
his  parents,  a  brother  and  a  sister. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  young  men 
have  shown  maturity  and  responsibil- 
ity and  have  proven  their  leadership 
to  their  peers.  I  commend  them  and 
wish  them  continued  success.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  J.  FORD 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  John 
J.  Ford,  who  has  retired  as  staff  direc- 
tor, House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. For  the  past  19  years,  John  Ford 
performed  his  duties  as  a  professional 
staff  member  and  later  as  the  staff  di- 
rector in  an  outstanding  and  distin- 
guished manner,  truly  a  professional 
among  professionals. 

As  a  staff  member  of  the  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee,  he  recommended 
actions  related  to  a  number  of  irregu- 
larities resulting  in  remedial  actions  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  signifi- 
cantly benefiting  the  United  States. 
John  Ford's  depth  of  knowledge  and 
unique  ability  not  only  to  understand, 
but  to  explain  the  implications  of  the 
enormous  decisions  facing  the  commit- 
tee have  resulted  in  informed  judg- 
ments and  a  better  national  defense 
policy. 

In  the  unique  position  as  director  of 
a  nonpartisan  staff  in  a  nonpartisan 
committee,  he  handled  that  responsi- 
bility with  a  highly  commendable 
sense  of  fairness  rarely  seen  in  con- 
gressional staffs  today.  As  a  result  of 
John  Ford's  ability  and  leadership  as 
staff  director,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  staff  achieved  and  main- 
tained a  well  deserved  and  widely  rec- 
ognized reputation  for  excellence  and 
quality  performance. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
commend  John  Ford  for  a  task  well 
done  and  successfully  completed  that 
reflects  great  credit  upon  himself  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.* 


FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION 
POSTAGE  STAMP 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  1984 
promises  to  be  a  banner  year  for  Fed- 
eral credit  unions.  On  June  26,  we  will 
observe  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act.  During  the  last  session,  many  of 
our  colleagues  joined  in  cosponsoring 
House  Joint  Resolution  139,  designat- 
ing the  week  of  June  24,  1984,  as  "Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Week."  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  the  resolution,  having 
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been  acted  upon  favorably  by  both 
Chambers  of  the  Congress,  was  signed 
into  law  on  August  11  as  Public  Law 
98-71.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  support  of  this  highly  worth- 
while commemorative  resolution. 

Federal  credit  union  officials  from 
around  the  country  are  planning  to 
gather  in  Salem,  Mass.  tomorrow,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service's 
ceremony  to  inaugurate  the  new  20- 
cent  commemorative  stamp  recogniz- 
ing the  important  role  credit  unions 
play  in  the  American  financial  market- 
place. The  stamp  honors  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act,  which  allows  credit 
unions  to  organize  under  the  supervi- 
sion and  insurance  protection  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  ceremony  will  be  held  at  the 
Hawthorne  Inn  with  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral William  A.  Bolger  speaking.  Mrs. 
Catherine  Fllene  Shouse  will  also  be 
on  the  program.  She  is  the  niece  of 
Edward  A.  Pilene  of  Boston  who 
played  a  key  role  in  the  establishment 
of  credit  unions  in  the  1920's  and 
1930's.  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration Board  Chairman  Edgar  Calla- 
han, Vice  Chairman  P.  A.  Mack  and 
Board  Member  Elizabeth  Burkhart 
will  also  be  in  attendance.  They  pre- 
side over  the  Federal  agency  that  reg- 
ulates Federal  credit  unions. 

John  Hutchinson,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  (NAFCU).  wUl  join  them  on 
the  podium  to  pay  tribute  to  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  and  Members  of 
Congress  who  supported  the  concept 
of  a  stamp  for  credit  unions.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  and  the  NAFCU  staff  de- 
serve a  good  deal  of  credit  for  their 
diligence  and  perseverance  in  pursuing 
their  request  for  a  Federal  credit 
union  commemorative  stamp.  As  John 
Hutchinson  recently  told  me: 

This  stamp  will  be  an  integral  part  of 
NAFCU's  plans  to  properly  celebrate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Federal  credit  unions. 

This  first-class  Federal  credit  union 
postage  stamp  and  commemorative 
resolution,  will  insure  that  Federal 
credit  unions  receive  the  recognition 
they  deserve  for  diligently  serving  tho 
financial  needs  of  their  more  than  2b 
million  members.  I  extend  my  own 
personal  congratulations  not  only  to 
Federal  credit  unions  but  to  all  our 
Nation's  credit  unions  on  this  happy 
occasion.  It  is  reassuring  to  once  again 
witness  the  great  things  that  can  be 
accomplished  when  Americans  reach 
out  in  an  cooperative  way  to  achieve  a 
common  good.* 
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THE  EFFECTIVE  SCHOOLS  DE- 
VELOPMENT IN  EDUCAIION 
ACT  OF  1984 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

*  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  2,  1984.  I  introduced  H.R. 
4731,  the  Effective  Schools  Develop- 
ment in  Education  Act  of  1984.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  assist  and  en- 
courage State  and  local  education 
agencies  in  broadening  and  improving 
effective  school  programs  that  they 
have  developed  and  implemented. 

The  effective  schools  movement, 
based  on  effective  schools  research 
and  models  of  school  effectiveness, 
acts  on  this  research  that  shows  that 
instructionally  effective  schools  have 
five  characteristics  that  differentiate 
effective  schools  from  ineffective 
schools:  First,  strong  leadership  at  the 
school  level;  second,  high  expectations 
that  no  child  will  fall  below  minimum 
levels  of  achievement;  third,  an  order- 
ly school  atmosphere  conducive  to 
learning  and  teaching;  fourth,  student 
acquiring  of  basic  and  higher  order 
skills  takes  precedence  over  all  other 
school  activity;  and  fifth,  frequent  and 
consistent  evaluation  of  student 
progress. 

The  research  into  what  makes  a 
school  an  effective  institution  primari- 
ly began  in  the  inner  cities  of  this 
Nation  among  the  childien  of  the 
poor.  An  early  pioneer  in  this  endeav- 
or was  George  Weber,  who  examined 
four  inner  city  schools— in  his  1971 
study— in  which  achievement  in  read- 
ing was  clearly  successful  for  poor 
children.  Weber  found  that  all  four 
schools  evidenced:  strong  leadership 
by  the  school  principal;  high  expecta- 
tions for  all  students;  and  orderly 
school  climate;  strong  emphasis  on 
pupil  acquisition  of  reading  skiUs;  fre- 
quent evaluation  of  student  progress. 

Another  giant  in  the  effective 
schools  movement  was  education  re- 
searcher-reformer Ronald  Edmonds. 
Mr.  Edmonds  disagreed  with  highly  re- 
spected academicians  who  postulated 
that  in  a  child's  education,  family 
background  was  a  more  important 
teacher  than  a  child's  school  experi- 
ence, and  that  therefore  "schools 
don't  make  a  difference."  Edmonds  at 
Harvard,  at  Michigan  State  University, 
and  as  a  New  York  City  school  admin- 
istrator put  his  research  to  practical 
application  and  concluded  that  a 
school  can  make  a  difference  when  it 
controls  the  quality  of  those  things  it 
does  best:  leadership;  expectations; 
and  school  climate.  Edmonds  noted 
that  in  research  on  pupil  performance, 
in  which  he  participated  in  the  20  ele- 
mentary schools  in  Detroit's  Model 
Cities     neighborhood— in     1974— that 
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"pupil  family  background  neither 
causes  nor  precludes  elementary 
school  Instructional  effectiveness." 

The  new  thinking  advanced  by  Ed- 
monds and  his  colleagues  challenged 
the  accepted  view  in  the  early  seven- 
ties that  "schools  don't  make  a  differ- 
ence" because  family  background  and 
social  class  was  a  more  effective  teach- 
er than  any  classroom  experience.  Ed- 
monds' view  was  that  a  school's  con- 
trol of  program  and  program  quality 
could  make  the  difference  in  a  child's 
school  achievement  regardless  of 
family  background. 

Effective  schools  research  is  now 
showing  that  there  are  many  things 
teachers,  principals  and  schools  do 
control  which  can  serve  as  the  means 
to  improve  student  achievement,  stu- 
dent behavior,  and  teaching  and  learn- 
ing practices.  The  underlying  assump- 
tion in  effective  schools  programs  is: 
that  all  children  are  educable:  that 
their  education  derives  primarily  from 
the  nature  of  the  school  to  which  they 
are  sent,  as  contrasted  with  the  nature 
of  the  family  or  neighborhood  from 
which  they  come;  and  that  children 
who  start  out  not  doing  well  in  school 
get  further  behind  the  longer  they  go 
to  school. 

The  objective  is  to  stop  the  continu- 
ous movement  of  children  who  are  not 
prepared  to  do  academic  work  and  to 
require  that  students  demonstrate 
minimum  academic  mastery  at  each  of 
the  levels  of  schooling,  so  that  they 
will  be  successful  at  the  next  level. 

Currently,  there  is  insufficient  speci- 
ficity concerning  the  exact  number  of 
school  districts  with  effective  schools 
programs  in  place.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume,  however,  that  some  15  to  25 
States  have  implemented  effective 
schools  programs,  involving  some  875 
school  districts  and  covering  about 
2,400  school  buildings,  with  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  programs  oc- 
curring in  elementary  schools.  The 
programs  tend  to  be  located  in  large 
and  moderate-sized  cities,  less  in  the 
suburbs,  but  fairly  well  distributed  in 
rural  areas. 

Dr.  Matthew  Miles  of  the  Center  of 
Policy  Research  in  a  January  1983 
report  on  effective  schools,  prepared 
for  the  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education,  noted  that  a  repre- 
sentative example  of  an  effective 
schools  program  typically  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  program  is  aimed  at  improving  teach- 
ing practices,  student  achievement,  and  stu- 
dent behavior.  In  each  school  building,  a 
leadership  team  is  convened  for  shared  deci- 
sionmaking: it  includes  teachers,  depart- 
ment heads  and  the  principal.  The  principal 
and  teachers  receive  intensive  training  in 
how  to  guide  the  process,  which  t>egins  with 
the  collection  of  hard  data  on  student 
achievement  and  behavior,  along  with  infor- 
mation on  community  perceptions  of  the 
school,  and  review  of  district  policies  that 
impact  on  the  school.  The  team  analyzes 
the  data  in  the  light  of  five  major  factors 
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from  the  effective  school  research  (leader- 
ship, climate,  teaching,  expectations,  pupil 
monitoring),  and  examines  current  practices 
used  in  the  school. 

This  review  leads  to  the  development  of 
an  improvement  plan  with  specific  changes 
in  each  of  the  five  areas:  the  plan  is  carried 
out  with  careful  monitoring  of  progress. 
There  is  a  range  of  supportive,  self-using 
materials.  The  program  is  designed  to  be 
managed  without  much  external  consulta- 
tion or  technical  assistance. 

The  program  took  four  years  and  about 
$300,000  to  develop  into  its  present  form.  It 
Is  currently  being  used  in  7  school  districts, 
most  of  them  urban.  Included  are  18  ele- 
mentary schools.  4  middle  schools/Junior 
high  schools,  and  13  high  schools.  The  typi- 
cal add-on  costs  for  schools  are  minimal, 
usually  about  $2,000  for  released  time  for 
training. 

The  program  has  only  been  In  operation 
for  a  year,  but  data  already  suggest  im- 
proved student  attendance  and  fewer  disci- 
pline problems.  It's  too  early  to  tell  about 
student  achievement.  The  results  seem  to 
depend  in  part  on  how  well  Integrated  the 
leadership  team  is  as  it  manages  the  proc- 
ess. 

Dr.  Miles  described  effective  schools 
programs  that  he  studied  as  being 
"well  defined,  largely  based  on  the  ef- 
fective schools/effective  teaching  liter- 
ature, and  emphasized  improvement  at 
the  school  building  level."  He  further 
indicated  that  most  of  the  schools  in 
his  study  said  that  the  experience  had 
a  clear  impact  on  their  defined  goals: 

Student  achievement  and  improved  stu- 
dent behavior  (attendance,  vandalism  reduc- 
tion, improved  discipline):  the  '5  factors"  of 
the  effective  schools  literature  (leadership, 
orderly  humane  climate,  high  expectations, 
instructional  focus,  and  student  perform- 
ance monitoring):  teaching  behavior:  cur- 
riculum change:  and  positive  organizational 
changes  (collaboration,  support,  climate). 

I  am  impressed  by  the  mounting  evi- 
dence that  the  effective  schools  pro- 
grams across  this  Nation,  are  making 
an  important  contribution  in  improv- 
ing the  education  climate  in  many  of 
our  schools,  thereby  effecting  im- 
provement in  student  achievement 
and  student  behavior. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  edu- 
cation of  this  Nation's  children,  and 
am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  continuing 
attacks  on  the  public  education  insti- 
tutions of  this  coimtry.  I  have  deter- 
mined therefore  that  I  will  use  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  my  energies  to  en- 
hance, encourage,  and  support  new 
ideas  in  education.  The  effective 
schools  bill  that  I  have  introduced  in 
this  session  of  Congress  is  such  a  step 
in  that  direction. 

The  Effective  Schools  Development 
in  Education  Act  of  1984  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
award  matching  grants  to  State  and 
local  education  agencies  that  have  im- 
plemented an  effective  schools  im- 
provement program,  and  who  wish  to 
broaden  and  improve  such  programs, 
but  who  may  not  be  able  to  effectuate 
such  improvements  because  such  addi- 
tional funds  may  not  t>e  available  at 
the  local  or  State  level.  State  or  local 
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educational  agencies  making  applica- 
tions for  such  matching  grants— in 
which  the  award  funds  would  not  pay 
more  than  one-half  the  cost  of  a  State 
or  local  educational  agency  program- 
could  use  the  funds: 

To  promote  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agency  awareness  of  effective 
schools  programs  through  school  con- 
ferences, seminars,  and  meetings,  and 
through  visits  to  model  effective 
schools; 

To  develop  and  implement  data  col- 
lection systems  and  feed  back  the 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  data 
to  local  schools; 

To  support  effective  schools  efforts 
such  as:  training  programs,  workshops, 
and  forums  for  school  personnel,  par- 
ents, and  conununity  organizations; 
and  to  support  demonstration  pro- 
grams: 

To  obtain  technical  assistance; 

To  develop,  publish,  and  disseminate 
effective  schools  materials; 

To  encourage  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  participate  in  effec- 
tive schools  programs  and  school  im- 
provement programs; 

To  encourage  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  involved  in  effective 
schools  program  implementation; 

To  conduct  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  in  effective  schools 
practice  and  school  improvement 
methods,  which  can  contribute  to  an 
improved  formulation  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  education  policy; 

To  assist  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  in  meeting  the  special  school 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren involved  in  effective  schools  pro- 
grams. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  more  study 
and  research  is  needed  to  determine 
the  dynamics  of  program  implementa- 
tion and  impact  within  the  school  and 
in  the  classroom.  What  is  clear  is  that 
effective  schools  programs  are  occur- 
ring nationwide  at  a  significant  rate, 
and  that  most  of  the  programs  are 
being  fairly  well  implemented. 

What  is  also  clear  is  that  effective 
schools  programs  are  showing  promise 
for  secondary  school  improvement  as 
well  as  for  elementary  schools,  and 
that  this  promise  suggests  that  effec- 
tive schools  usage  will  expand  appre- 
ciably over  the  next  few  years. 

What  better  role  for  the  Federal 
Government  than  to  encourage  the 
adoption  of  effective  schools  programs 
in  schools  throughout  the  Nation  that 
see  the  need  for  this  kind  of  program 
effort.  Nowhere  is  this  said  with  more 
clarity  than  in  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  in  Education's 
report.  "A  Nation  at  Risk."  In  discuss- 
ing the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  education,  the  report  notes 
that  this  role  includes  "supporting 
curriculum  improvement  and  research 
on  teaching,  learning,  and  the  man- 
agement of  schools;  supporting  teach- 
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er  training  in  areas  of  critical  shortage 
or  key  national  needs." 

More  emphatically,  the  Commission 
report  stated  that: 

The  Federal  Government  has  the  primary 
responsibility  to  Identify  the  national  inter- 
est In  education.  It  should  also  help  fund 
and  support  efforts  to  protect  and  promote 
that  interest.  It  must  provide  the  national 
leaderships  to  ensure  that  the  Nation's 
public  and  private  resources  are  marshaled 
to  address  the  issues  discussed  in  this 
report. 

The  leadership  I  am  concerned 
about  rests  here  in  the  Congress.  We 
have  and  opportunity  in  considering 
the  effective  schools  bill  to  advance 
the  cause  of  education  by  recognizing 
that  the  children  of  this  Nation  are 
our  most  precious  resource,  by  extend- 
ing every  opportunity  to  provide  them 
with  excellence  in  education.  Promot- 
ing a  national  effort  in  assisting 
schools  in  their  effective  schools  en- 
deavors would  be  the  best  use  of  re- 
sources of  which  I  am  aware.* 


SUMMER  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to 
share  the  results  of  a  survey  on  the 
impact  on  cities  of  funding  cuts  in 
fiscal  year  1984,  for  job  training  and 
the  summer  youth  employment  pro- 
gram. This  survey  was  prepared  by  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors. 

I  have  spoken  before  regarding  the 
cuts  in  the  basic  job  training  program, 
so  my  colleagues  should  be  apprised  of 
that  general  problem.  This  survey 
cites  the  specific  impact  of  the  cuts  on 
24  cities. 

This  is  the  first  opportunity,  howev- 
er, to  review  the  impact  of  the  cuts  in 
the  1984  summer  youth  employment 
program.  The  cuts  are  extreme  in 
some  cities.  For  example,  Chicago  lost 
47  percent  of  the  funds  it  had  last 
summer.  Cleveland  42  percent,  and 
Dallas  40  percent,  just  to  mention  a 
few. 

One  reason  for  these  cuts  is  that  the 
Congress  appropriated  $100  million 
less  for  the  summer  youth  employ- 
ment program  in  fiscal  year  1984  when 
compared  with  fiscal  year  1983.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  lower  funding  level,  there 
was  a  formula  change  in  allocating 
JTPA  summer  youth  funds  when  com- 
pared with  the  CETA  formula;  there 
was  a  100  percent  hold-harmless  provi- 
sion regarding  summer  youth  funds 
under  CETA;  and,  there  was  a  5  per- 
cent Secretary's  discretionary  fund 
under  CETA  that  was  previously  dis- 
tributed to  prime  sponsors  experienc- 
ing high  unemployment  rates. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this 
survey  and  the  summer  youth  employ- 
ment program  fimding  situation  in 
thefr  districts. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Alan  Beals,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  and  John  Gunther, 
executive  director  of  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  for  making  the  results 
of  this  survey  available  to  me.  Also, 
special  credit  should  go  to  Carol  Ko- 
cheisen  of  NLC  and  Steve  Cain  of 
USCM,  who  prepared  the  survey. 

February  1,  1984. 
Hon.  Pat  Williams, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Williams:  Attached 
for  your  review  are  two  recent  surveys  of  se- 
lected cities  conducted  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  documenting  significant  reductions 
in  funding  for  training  programs  for  the 
economically  disadvantaged  and  for  the 
summer  youth  employment  programs. 

While  the  national  unemployment  rate 
has  been  declining  and  is  projected  to  con- 
tinue decreasing  modestly  this  year,  many 
cities  have  not  shared  in  the  economic  re- 
covery experienced  by  the  nation  overall. 
Unemployment  problems  remain  severe  for 
the  unskilled  who  reside  in  these  cities. 

Unemployment  among  young  people,  es- 
pecially minority  teenagers,  has  been  imper- 
vious to  general  improvements  in  the  econo- 
my. And,  as  you  know,  funding  for  summer 
youth  employment  programs  for  this 
summer  is  14  percent  below  the  amount 
available  last  year. 

We  appreciate  your  support  for  these  vital 
programs  and  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  to  secure  additional  needed  funding. 
Sincerely. 

Alan  Beals, 
Executive  Director.  National  League  of 
Cities. 

John  Gunther, 
Executive  Director,    U.S.   Conference  of 
Mayors. 

Enclosures  (2). 
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PROHIBITING  INDIAN  TRIBES 
FROM  HUNTING  ELK  IN  OLYM- 
PIC NATIONAL  PARK  BEING 
DISCUSSED 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  overturn  a 
recent  lower  court  decision  that  allows 
members  of  Indian  tribes  to  hunt  elk 
in  Olympic  National  Park  in  Washing- 
ton State. 

Olympic  National  Park  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1938.  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  the  park  was  created 
was  to  provide  protection  for  the 
herds  of  native  Roosevelt  elk  and 
other  wildlife  indigenous  to  the  area. 
This  purpose  was  so  central  to  the  cre- 
ation of  the  park  that  the  park  was 
almost  called  Elk  National  Park.  In 
1942,  Congress  acted  to  give  further 
protection  to  the  elk  by  banning  all 
hunting  in  the  park.  These  enact- 
ments have  been  very  successful: 
Today,  the  largest  unmanaged  herd  of 
Roosevelt  elk  in  the  Nation  lives 
within  the  park. 

Recently,  however,  the  safety  of  the 
elk  has  been  threatened  by  a  Federal 
district  court  decision  which  arose 
when  two  Indian  tribal  members  were 
charged  with  hunting  and  killing  elk 
within  the  park  boundaries.  The  judge 
dismissed  the  charges  that  had  been 
brought  by  the  United  States  because 
in  his  opinion  tribal  members  were 
guaranteed  the  privilege  of  hunting  in 
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the  areas  encompassed  by  the  park. 
He  also  ruled  that  neither  the  1938  act 
creating  the  park  nor  the  1942  act 
banning  all  hunting  in  the  park  served 
to  diminish  these  privileges. 

With  due  deference  to  the  court  de- 
cision, what  has  been  guaranteed  to 
Indians  is  the  privilege— not  the 
right— to  hunt  on  lands  which  are 
"open  and  unclaimed."  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  lands  of  the  park,  which  have 
been  expressly  reserved  for  the  benefit 
of  the  U.S.  citizens,  continue  to  exist 
as  open  and  unclaimed  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  preogatives  of 
Indian  tribes  under  treaties  into  which 
they  entered.  Prior  to  the  court  deci- 
sion, there  had  been  no  hunting 
within  the  park,  and  in  fact  at  least 
one  tribe  had  promulgated  regulations 
prohibiting  hunting  in  the  park. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  make  it  clear  that  the 
1942  statute  extinguishes  any  privilege 
that  may  exist  for  Indians  to  hunt  in 
the  park.  In  addition  to  the  obvious 
and  severe  threat  this  decision  poses 
to  previously  protected  elk  and  other 
wildlife,  it  also  creates  a  potentially 
dangerous  situation  for  the  more  than 
2.5  million  people  who  visit  the  park 
each  year.  Tourists  majfe  be  mistaken 
for  game  by  overeager  hunters;  more- 
over, wildlife  accustomed  to  peacefully 
coexisting  with  humans  may  now 
become  hostile  to  visitors  as  a  result  of 
any  hunting  excursions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  the  original  intent 
in  creating  the  park,  the  protection  of 
the  Roosevelt  elk  and  other  wildlife,  is 
carried  out.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  heao'ings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest — designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
February  9.  1984,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 
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Meetings  Scheduled 

FEBRUARY  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2186.  to  provide 
for    the    establishment    of    a    State 
Mining    and    Mineral    Resources    Re- 
search Institute  program. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  768,  to  au- 
thorize funds  through  fiscal  year  1987 
for,  and  extend  certain  programs  of. 
the  Clean  Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

SD-406 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  resolutions 
requesting  funds  for  committee  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1984. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Ek;onomic 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  of 
its  forthcoming  annual  report,  focus- 
ing on  the  economic  outlook  for  1984 
and  Federal  economic  policy. 

SD-124 

FEBRUARY  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 

Economic   Goals   and   Intergovernmental 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  deficits  and  declin- 
ing industrial  competitiveness. 

SD-562 

FEBRUARY  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1723.  to  redesig- 
nate the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  as 
the  President's  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  and  the  provisions 
of  S.  121.  to  establish  a  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  as  an  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government 
(pending  on  Senate  Calendar). 

SD-215 
Judiciary 

Constitutional  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  10.  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  women  and  men. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2014.  to  in- 
crease the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  locating  and  returning  missing 
children. 

SD-226 
Rules  and  Administation 
Business   meeting,    to   consider   Senate 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  com- 
mittee operating  expenses  for  1984. 

SR-301 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  E>evelopment  Sulxjom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prot>osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Office    of   Management    and    Budget 
Circular  A 122,  to  restore  use  of  Feder- 
al funds  for  lobbying  by  contractors 
and  grantees. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Vocational  Education  Act. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1747.  to  establish 
Peacetime  Veterans'  Career  Members 
Contributory  Educational  Assistance 
programs,  the  substance  of  S.  1873.  to 
direct  the  President  to  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention needs  and  experiences  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  review  the  Vet- 
eran's education  assistance  program 
(VEAP). 

SR-418 

FEBRUARY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed   budget  requests   for 
fiscal  year  1985. 

SD-192 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2181  and  S.  2134, 
bills  to  authorize  and  define  the  scope 
of  powers  for  depository  institutions 
and  their  holding  companies  and  to 
revise  certain  Federal  bank  regula- 
tions. 

SD-538 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

SR-2S3 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  health  programs 
administered    by    the    Public    Health 
Service.   Department   of   Health   and 
Human  Services. 

SD-430 
11:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  40,  to  provide 
grandparents  with  adequate  rights  to 
petition  State  courts  for  privileges  to 
visit  their  grandchildren  following  the 
dissolution  of  the  parent's  marriage. 

SD-226 
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FEBRUARY  23 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Conunis- 
sion.  Army  cemeterial  expenses.  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  the  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
conunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  re- 
quest   for    the    Nuclear    Regulatory 
Commission. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Vocational  Education  Act. 

SD-430 

FEBRUARY  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
Savings.  Pensions  and  Investment  Policy 

Subcommittee 
Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  S.  1857.  to 
revise  certain  tax  rules  relating  to  pri- 
vate foundations,  and  S.  2165.  to  make 
permanent  the  income  tax  credit  for 
research  and  development  expendi- 
tures. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  (Pub.  L.  89-73).  focusing  on  title 
III.  long-term  care  provisions. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
parents  of  adolescent  children  should 
be  involved  in  the  care,  treatment,  and 
counseling   of   adolescents  served   by 
Federal  assistance  programs. 

SD-628 
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11:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1758.  to  establish 
a  recovery  account  system  for  calculat- 
ing the  depreciation  deduction  under 
the  accelerated  cost  recovery  system 
for  3  and  5  year  personal  property. 

SD-215 

FEBRUARY  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1723.  to  redes- 
ignate the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative as  the  President's  Represent- 
ative for  Trade  Negotiations,  and  the 
provisions  of  S.  121,  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Department  of  Trade  as  an  executive 
department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (pending  on  Senate  Calendar). 

SD-215 
1:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2053.  to  provide 
for  the  placement  of  severely  disabled 
individuals   in   community   or   family 
living  facilities. 

SD-215 

FEBRUARY  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission, ACTION,  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting.  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  and  the  Soldiers'  and  Air- 
men's Home. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2181  and  S. 
2134.  bills  to  authorize  and  define  the 
scope  of  powers  for  depository  institu- 
tions and  their  holding  companies  and 
to  revise  certain  Federal  bank  regula- 
tions. 

SD-538 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for   National   Aeronautics   and   Space 
Administration. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
corruption  oy  officials  of  local  chap- 
ters   of    the    Operating     Engineer's 
Union. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  (Pub.  L.  89-73).  focusing  on  title 
IV.  research  demonstration  and  educa- 
tion training  provisions. 

SD'628 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transtiortation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority,  and  the  Research  and 
Special  Programs  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-124 

FEBRUARY  29 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Lat)or.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu-  ■ 
cation,  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  National  Medi- 
ation Board,  OSHA  Review  Commis- 
sion, Prospective  Payment  Assessment 
Commission,  and  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service. 

SD-U6 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  al- 
leged corruption  by  officials  of  local 
chapters  of  the  Operating  Engineer's 
Union. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Assistance  Act  (Pub.  L.  97-424). 

SD-406 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Veter- 
ans'     Administration      readjustment 
counseling  program  and  the  VA  loan 
guaranty  program. 

SR-418 
10:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  of  its 
forthcoming  annual   report,   focusing 
on  the  economic  outlook  for  1984  and 
Federal  economic  policy. 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

MARCH  1 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
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the  Employment  and  Training  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Labor. 

SD-ne 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

SR-2S3 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-106 

Banliing.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  910  and  H.R.  559. 
bills  to  permit  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  assess  civil  pen- 
alties for  trading  in  securities  while  in 
possession  of  material  nonpublic  infor- 
mation. 

SD-538 
Small  Business 

Innovation  and  Technology  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Small  Business  Inno- 
vation Research  Act  (Pub.  L.  97-219). 

SR-428A 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hesu'ings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1531.  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
school-age  child  care  services  in  public 
schools. 

SD-430 

MARCH  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
process  of  recovering  oil  by  mining. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  for  voluntary 
contributions  to  International  Organi- 
zations and  programs. 

SD-192 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1985 

for     the     Environmental     Protection 

Agency. 

SD-408 
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MARCH  5 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Regional    and    Community    Development 
Sut>committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
cost    of   Tennessee    Valley    Authority 
power  purchased  by  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Committee  for  Purchase  from  the 
Blind.  Federal  Elections  Commission. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board. 
Office  of  Special  Counsel,  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority,  U.S.  Tax 
Court,  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Federal  Pay. 

SD-124 

MARCH  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2181  and  S. 
2134,  bills  to  authorize  and  define  the 
scope  of  powers  for  depository  institu- 
tions and  their  holding  companies  and 
to  revise  certain  Federal  bank  regula- 
tions. 

SD-538 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Sul)Com- 

mittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1985 

for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Ar- 
chitectural and  Transportation  Bar- 
riers Compliance  Board,  and  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Sul)committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

SD-124 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1985  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

SD-406 
11:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars. 

SD-106 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  inter- 
national security  assistance  programs. 
S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

MARCH  7 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Employment  Standards  Ad- 
ministration, and  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  all  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation. 

SD-116 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2181  and  S. 
2134,  bills  to  authorize  and  define  the 
scope  of  powers  for  depository  institu- 
tions and  their  holding  companies  and 
to  revise  certain  Federal  bank  regula- 
tions. 

SD-538 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1985 
and  1986  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association,  and  Conrail. 

SD-138 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Social 
Security    Advisory    Council's    recom- 
mendations on  medicare  trust  solven- 
cy. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  health  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1985  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  inter- 
national narcotics  control,  migration 
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and  refugee  assistance,  and  antiterror- 
ism programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

MARCH  8 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration, Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, and  departmental  man- 
agement, all  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

SD-116 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  Selective  Service  System,  and 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

SD-124 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  3169.  to  facili- 
tate commerce  by  the  domestic  renew- 
able energy  industry  and  related  serv- 
ice Industries. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  768,  to 
authorize  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1987  for.  and  extend  certain  programs 
of.  the  Clean  Air  Act  (Public  Law  95- 
95).  and  other  pending  calendar  busi- 
ness. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

S-126,  Capitol 
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MARCH  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Eklu- 
cation,  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
departmental  management,  salaries 
and  expenses.  Office  of  Civil  Rights, 
and  Office  of  Inspector  General,  all  of 
the  Department  of  Education. 

SD-116 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

Room  to  be  announced 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2181  and  S. 
2134.  bills  to  authorize  and  define  the 
scope  of  powers  for  depository  institu- 
tions and  their  holding  companies  and 
to  revise  certain  Federal  bank  regula- 
tions. 

SD-538 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  (Public  Law  89-73),  focusing  on 
title  V,  community  services  employ- 
ment provisions. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Commission,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  mark  up  of 
S.  768.  to  authorize  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1987  for.  and  extend  certain 
programs  of.  the  Clean  Air  Act  (Public 
Law  95-95),  and  other  pending  calen- 
dar business. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  multi- 
lateral development  banks. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management. 

SD-124 

MARCH  14 

8:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  fjending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-430 
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9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Ekluca- 
tion,  including  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  education  block  grants, 
and  impact  aid. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  health  pro- 
grams   administered    by    the    Public 
Health  Service.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. 

SD-124 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  768,  to  authorize  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1987  for,  and  extend  certain 
programs  of,  the  Clean  Air  Act  (Public 
Law  95-95),  and  other  pending  calen- 
dar business. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  the  Inter-American  Foun- 
dation. 

S-126,  Capitol 

MARCH  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, including  vocational  and  adult 
education,  education  for  the  handi- 
capped, and  rehabilitation  services  and 
handicapped  research. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

SD-124 


2394 


Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  healings  on  restoring  classroom 
discipline  in  public  schools. 

SD-430 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1985   for  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

SD-124 

MARCH  19 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Bureau  of  Goverrunent  Financial  Op- 
erations. Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt. 
Bureau  of  the  Mint,  and  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  Division,  all  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

SD-124 

MARCH  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, including  student  financial  assist- 
ance, student  loan  insurance,  higher 
and  continuing  education,  higher  edu- 
cation facilities  loan  and  insurance, 
and  educational  research  and  training 
activities  overseas. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  SubcomniiUee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  (Public  Law  89-73). 

SD-628 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

8D-124 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  U.S.  Postal 
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Service,  and  general  Government  pro- 
grams. 

SD-124 

MARCH  21 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, including  college  housing  loans, 
special  institutions,  Howard  Universi- 
ty, the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, education  statistics,  bilingual 
education,  and  libraries. 

SD-116 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2181  and  S. 
2134,  bills  to  authorize  and  define  the 
scope  of  powers  for  depository  institu- 
tions and  their  holding  companies  and 
to  revise  certain  Federal  bank  regula- 
tions. 

SD-538 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  and 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  U.S.  Secret 
Service,  bu/eau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms,  and  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  all  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

SD-124 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

MARCH  22 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HXJD-Indeper.dent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1985  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

SD-124 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  native  Hawaiian  chil- 
dren. 

SD-430 


February  8,  1984 


Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  Headstart  pro- 
grams. 

SD-562 

MARCH  23 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board. 

SD-138 

MARCH  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years   1985.    1986.   and    1987   for   pro- 
grams  of   the    Older   Americans   Act 
(Public  Law  89-73). 

SD-430 

MARCH  27 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, including  the  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Administration,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health, 

SP-428A 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2181  and  S. 
2134.  bills  to  authorize  and  define  the 
scope  of  powers  for  depository  institu- 
tions and  their  holding  companies  and 
to  revise  certain  Federal  bank  regula- 
tions. 

SD-538 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years   1985,    1986,   and   1987   for   pro- 
grams  of   the   Older   Americans   Act 
(Public  Law  89-73). 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-116 


February  8,  1984 


Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
conunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion (Amtrak), 

SD-138 

MARCH  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  including  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion, Social  Security  Administration, 
and  refugee  programs. 

SD-116 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of 
Amvets,  Blinded  Veterans  Association, 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  r»urple  Heart,  and 
Veterans  of  WWI, 

SR-325 

MARCH  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years   1985,    1986,   and   1987   for  pro- 
grams  of   the   Older   Americans   Act 
(Public  Law  89-73). 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 

MARCH  30 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Eklu- 
cation,  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  including  human 
development  services. 

SD-116 

APRIL  2 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRILS 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Trans{X)rtation. 

SD-138 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  focusing  on 
title  X  (family  planning). 

SD-562 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  198S 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services, 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 


2395 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRILS 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  including  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  and  the 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Administration. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sut>commit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion, National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Office  of  Revenue 
Sharing  (New  York  City  loan  pro- 
gram). Department  of  the  Treasury. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  low 
income  energy  assistance  and  Head- 
start  programs. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  50  and  S.  1672, 
bills  to  streamline  trade  relief  proce- 
dures and  make  trade  relief  more  ac- 
cessible to  small  businesses. 

SD-215 


2396 


APRIL  10 


9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Latwr,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  including  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  Office  for 
CivU  Rights,  policy  research,  and  de- 
partmental management,  salaries  and 
expenses. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1985  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

SD-138 

APRIL  11 

9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-ne 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

SD-138 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
activities  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration, focusing  on  past  and  present 
policies  at  the  Corporation,  including 
political  activity. 

SD-430 

APRIL  12 
Appropriations 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments    of     Labor.     Health     and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

SD-124 
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APRIL  24 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Eklucation.  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 

APRIL  25 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Eklucation,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

APRIL  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
1000  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  focus- 
ing on  title  XX  (adolescent  family  life 
demonstration  projects). 

SD-430 

MAYl 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-138 


February  8,  1984 


Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  focus- 
ing on  title  X  (family  planning). 

SD-430 

UAY2 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-138 

MAYS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-124 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  focus- 
ing on  title  X  (family  platming). 

SD-430 

MAY  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-124 

MAY  8 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-124 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,   including   title   X   (family   plan- 
ning),    and     title     XX     (Adolescent 
Family  Life  Act). 

SD-430 

MAY  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


February  8,  1984 


MAY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
corruption  by  officials  of  the  Boiler- 
maker's Union. 

SD-430 

JUNE  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JUNE  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  civil 
rights  of  victims  in  labor  disputes,  fo- 
cusing on  existing  agencies  ability  to 
protect  rank  and  file  employees  and 
the  general  public  during  labor  dis- 
putes. 

SD-430 

JUNE  20 

9:30  a.m. 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
civil  rights  of  victims  in  labor  disputes, 
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focusing  on  existing  agencies  ability  to 
protect  rank  and  file  employees  and 
the  general  public  during  labor  dis- 
putes. 

SD-430 


CANCELLATIONS 

FEBRUARY  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-226 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  DC. 

February  S.  1984. 
I    hereby   designate   the    Honorable   Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Thursday.  February  9.  1984. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God.  of  all  the  many  gifts  that 
brighten  our  lives  and  cause  us  joy.  we 
thank  You  for  Your  miracles  of  life 
and  love.  We  remember  how  You 
spoke  to  the  prophets  of  old  and 
showed  Your  power  in  the  events  of 
the  time,  yet  we  thank  You  too  for  the 
miracles  that  touch  our  lives  in  our 
day  and  time— the  miracles  of  reconcil- 
iation between  enemies,  the  miracle  of 
transcending  differences  for  the  sake 
of  the  common  good,  the  miracles  of 
healing  and  helping,  and  above  all 
else,  the  miracle  of  life  itself.  Amid 
the  dangers  and  destruction  in  our 
world,  we  pray.  O  God.  that  the  mira- 
cle of  peace  may  be  with  us  and  all 
Your  creation.  Amen. 


Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rose 
this  morning  to  discover  that  I  have 
been  blacklisted  by  an  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  very  same  Gov- 
ernment that  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  speech  has  determined 
that  I  and  other  individuals  with  dif- 
ferent views  than  those  of  the  current 
administration,  should  not  be  invited 
to  speak  in  Government-sponsored  en- 
gagements abroad. 

Now,  I  have  been  grouped  in  good 
company.  Among  my  fellow  philosoph- 
ical outlaws  are  Walter  Cronkite, 
David  Brinkie>.  Ben  Bradlee,  Eliza- 
beth Drew.  James  Schlesinger.  Adm. 
Stansfield  Turner.  Coretta  Scott  King, 
and  our  colleagues  Tom  Downey,  Jack 
Brooks,  and  the  late  Phil  Burton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  frighten- 
ing development.  Our  Nation  was  built 
on  debate  and  the  resolution  of  differ- 
ent views.  For  over  200  years,  we  have 
progressed  through  consensus  build- 
ing—never ignoring  or  stifling  those 
that  disagree.  The  year  is  1984  and 
George  Orwell's  work  does  not  seem  so 
fictional  any  more. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1762.  An  act  entitled  the  Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act  of  1984. ' 


BLACKLISTED 

(Mr.  GARCIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 


NATIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
HEROES  MEMORIAL 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  23- 
year  veteran  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department.  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  to  honor  our  Natiorrs 
forgotten  patriots  by  establishing  a 
National  Law  Enforcement  Heroes 
Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C. 

This  memorial  would  pay  a  long 
overdue  tribute  to  all  Federal,  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  In  addition, 
it  would  serve  as  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  critical  need  to  better  protect 
those  who  continue  to  protect  us. 

The  FBI  reports  that  during  the  10- 
year  period  from  1973  through  1982, 
1,600  law  enforcement  officers  were 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  During  the 
last  2  years.  309  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers died  while  performing  their  offi- 
cial duties— nearly  one  police  death 
every  2  days. 

Under  this  measure,  no  Federal  ex- 
penditures would  be  required  to  con- 
struct the  memorial.  Instead,  the  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  Memorial  Fund. 
Inc.,  a  nonprofit,  tax-exempt  group, 
would  be  authorized  to  establish  the 
memorial  through  private  contribu- 
tions. 


Mr.  Speaker,  with  good  reason,  we 
have  built  memorials  to  honor  those 
who  lost  their  lives  in  foreign  wars.  A 
similar  national  monument  is  needed 
to  honor  those  brave  men  and  women 
who  lose  their  lives  at  home  in  the  war 
against  crime. 


DEFICITS:  A  SPEECH  OF 
FRUSTRATION 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  am  giving  a  speech  of  frus- 
tration and  I  apologize  for  the  feeling, 
not  the  speech.  I  am  frankly  sick  and 
tired  of  the  so-called  political  leaders 
in  our  two  parties  and  in  the  White 
House  telling  us  what  they  are  not 
going  to  do  on  the  deficit. 

So  far  these  men  of  courage  are 
committed  to  not  cutting  entitlements, 
that  is  $400  billion  in  the  budget;  not 
cutting  military  spending,  that  is  $300 
billion  in  the  budget;  not  cutting  inter- 
est payments,  that  is  $100  billion  in 
the  budget.  And.  oh.  yes,  they  are  not 
going  to  raise  taxes. 

I  have  got  news  for  these  so-called 
leaders.  There  is  nothing  left  in  the 
budget  after  you  exclude  these  sub- 
jects. 

If  you  cut  everything  else,  the  defi- 
cit next  year  will  still  be  $125  billion. 

The  feeling  grows  that  our  leaders 
do  not  want  to  reduce  these  deficits. 
They  want  to  get  reelected.  I  mean 
they  seem  desperate  to  find  someone 
to  blame;  someone  else,  preferably. 

The  American  people  know  who  to 
blame:  all  of  us. 

I  have  news  for  our  leaders.  Either 
lead  with  courage  and  wisdom  on  this 
question,  or  someone  else  will. 

We  are  pretty  far  down  the  hierar- 
chy in  the  House,  pretty  low  on  the 
totem  pole.  We  do  not  have  your 
knowledge  or  your  experience,  but  the 
feeling  grows.  If  you  do  not  have  the 
courage  to  lead,  step  aside  and  let  us 
try. 


LEGISLATION         TO         PROVIDE 

FUNDS  FOR  DRUG  EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

(Mr.   ORTIZ   asked   and   was   given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks. ) 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  National  Drug  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1984  to  fund  education  pro- 


D  This  symbol  represems  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
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grams  in  the  schools  to  deter  drug  use 
and  provide  children  with  information 
about  the  harmful  effects  of  drug 
abuse. 

Statistics  indicate  that  drug  experi- 
mentation and  use  among  young 
people  is  widespread  and  transcends 
all  socioeconomic  strata.  Even  children 
under  age  12  are  being  induced 
through  peer  pressure  to  try  drugs  or 
alcohol.  Daily  alcohol  and  marihuana 
use  among  high  school  students  is 
high.  At  least  1  in  every  16  high  school 
seniors  is  actively  smoking  marihuana 
on  a  daily  basis  and  1  in  16  is  drinking 
alcohol  daily. 

In  addition  to  the  harmful  physical 
and  mental  side  effects,  drug  use  costs 
this  Nation  $100  billion  annually,  of 
which  an  astonishing  $70  to  $80  billion 
is  attributable  to  drug-related  crime 
and  corruption,  and  $15  to  $20  billion 
is  attributable  to  the  impact  of  drug 
abusers  on  the  health  care,  law  en- 
forcement, and  judicial  systems,  the 
employment  market,  and  the  general 
welfare  and  social  service  systems.  We 
cannot  afford  to  drain  our  economic 
and  judicial  system  in  this  way.  More 
importantly,  we  cannot  stand  by  and 
watch  our  children  become  drawn  into 
drug  abuse  because  they  did  not  know 
or  understand  the  consequences. 

My  bill  would  provide  grant  moneys 
to  State  educational  agencies  to  estab- 
lish and  improve  drug,  alcohol,  and  to- 
bacco education  programs  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  students. 
The  bill  allows  the  States  flexibility 
and  autonomy  in  designing  programs 
to  meet  their  needs.  Local  educational 
agencies  would  provide  5  percent  of 
the  funds,  the  States  would  provide  20 
percent,  and  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation would  contribute  the  other  75 
percent.  This  bill  would  insure  that 
students  receive  the  information  they 
need  at  an  early  enough  age  to  be  able 
to  cope  with  peer  pressure  to  use 
drugs  and  to  make  an  informed  choice 
not  to  use  them. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH 
AND  PRODUCTION  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  SIT  TODAY 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Research  and  Pro- 
duction of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  be  permitted  to  sit 
while  the  House  is  reading  for  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minute  rule  on 
Thursday,  February  9,  1984.  The  mi- 
nority has  been  advised  of  this  request 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  they 
have  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BLACKLISTED  BY  U.S. 
INFORMATION  AGENCY 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  was  both  amused  and 
shocked  when  I  read  the  Washington 
Post  and  discovered  that  I  and  83  of 
my  fellow  citizens  had  been  "blacklist- 
ed" from  speaking  engagements 
abroad,  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency's  American  participa- 
tion program. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  self-confessed 
electronic  peeping  torn,  Charles  Z. 
Wick,  is  something  that  we  have  come 
to  associate  with  Republican  adminis- 
trations ever  since  Watergate  and 
President  Nixon  used  his  infamous 
"hit  list"  to  single  out  American  citi- 
zens for  special  treatment.  Of  course, 
such  an  action  is  a  clear  abuse  of  Exec- 
utive power  and  it  got  President  Nixon 
in  deep  trouble. 

For  the  record,  while  I  am  pleased  to 
be  associated  with  such  dignitaries  as 
Walter  Cronkite  and  Benjamin  Brad- 
lee, as  a  Member  of  Congress,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  and  a  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  am  less 
than  pleased  with  the  existence  of 
such  a  list  and  I  am  more  than  anx- 
ious to  discover  a  detailed  explanation 
as  to  why  the  list  was  compiled  in  the 
first  place. 

Through  the  years,  we  have  devel- 
oped procedures  for  dealing  with  such 
arrogant  and  outrageous  abuses  of  Ex- 
ecutive power.  The  President  and  his 
hand-picked  political  appointees 
should  be  aware  that  the  American 
people  and  their  Representatives  in 
Congress  will  not  tolerate  such  behav- 
ior. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  who  might  be  disappointed 
that  they  too  did  not  make  the  Wick 
blacklist,  not  to  give  up  in  a  fit  of 
pique  but  keep  faith  with  your  demo- 
cratic values  and  you  too  may  work 
your  way  into  a  similar  exhaulted 
circle. 


D  1110 

CHARLES  WICK'S  BLACKLIST— IN 
GOOD  COMPANY 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  know,  all  the  years  that  I 
have  been  entering  contests,  playing 
sweepstakes,  I  have  never  won  any- 
thing. I  was  low  in  the  draft  lottery; 
but  now  I  have  won  something. 

I  have  made  Charles  Wick's  black- 
list, and  I  am  really  honored  to  be 


with  this  other  company  of  83  distin- 
guished Americans. 

I  can  understand;  maybe  they  just 
did  not  have  enough  money  to  hear 
progressive  Democrats  speak  on  the 
issues  of  the  day. 

Therefore,  I  propose  a  solution,  Mr. 
Speaker;  Mr.  Wick  is  wonderful  at 
tape  recording  things.  I  will  be  happy 
to  call  him  on  the  telephone,  he  can 
record  my  speech  and  he  can  have  it 
for  distribution  abroad.  And  I  propose 
a  second  solution.  A  very  long  trip 
abroad  for  Mr.  Wick  and  an  end  to 
this  wick  hunt  at  home. 


REPORT  OF  AD  HOC  GROUP  ON 
DEFICIT  REDUCTIONS 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday. Congressman  Trent  Lott,  Sen- 
ators Inouye  and  Laxalt  and  I  met 
with  a  group  from  the  White  House 
and  the  administration  in  a  serious 
effort  to  identify  and  locate  ways  in 
which  jointly  we  might  reduce  the 
enormous  deficits  that  are  frightening 
the  money  markets  and  alarming  the 
public  and  providing  upward  pressures 
on  interest  rates. 

Some  progress  may  be  reported. 

I  offered  a  suggestion,  originally 
made  by  the  former  President  Ford, 
with  respect  to  streaching  out  certain 
military  procurements  and  thus  saving 
perhaps  $100  billion  over  the  3-year 
period. 

Other  suggestions  were  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  letter  to  Hon.  James 
Baker,  Chief  of  Staff  at  the  White 
House,  which  I  have  had  hand  deliv- 
ered to  him  today  with  respect  to 
where  those  talks  stand  at  this 
moment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Garcia).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Office  of  the  Majority  Leader, 
Washi7igton.  D.C  February  9.  1984. 
Hon.  James  Baker. 
Chief  of  Staff. 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Jim:  In  view  of  the  enormous  in- 
creases in  military  spending  projected  by 
the  President's  budget  submission  for  the 
next  three  years.  Speaker  O'Neill  has  re- 
quested that  the  next  meeting  of  our  ad  hoc 
exploratory  group  on  deficit  reductions  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  discovering  and 
agreeing  upon  ways  in  which  the  runaway 
growth  in  military  spending  can  be  reduced 
by  at  least  $100  billion  over  this  time  frame. 

At  our  meetng  on  Wednesday,  the  White 
Hovse  Efe.jed  to  consider  and  evaluate  my 
suggestion,  originally  expressed  by  former 
President  Ford,  that  we  stretch  out  planned 
military  procurement  and  other  costs  relat- 
ed to  attaining  specific  force  levels,  attain- 
ing over  the  next  six  years  the  five  year 
growth  which  the  administration  has  asked. 
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This  would  seem  to  be  a  good  starting  point 
for  our  next  meeting. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  really  substantial 
spending  reductions  must  come  from  the 
very  rapid  increase  in  military  spending, 
since  this— except  for  interest  charges  on 
the  growing  national  debt— is  clearly  the 
most  rapidly  escalating  item  in  the  budget 
and  the  most  logical  source  for  serious  sav- 
ings. 

Military  budget  authority  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  already  comes  to  $265  billion. 
President  Reagan  has  asked  for  a  total  of 
slightly  more  than  $1  trillion  in  additional 
military  spending  over  the  next  three  years. 
His  requests  amount  to  $268  billion  above 
the  current  spending  level  for  this  period. 

It  is  with  the  view  in  mind  of  achieving 
really  major  reductions  in  our  unacceptably 
high  level  of  budget  deficits  that  Speaker 
O'Neill  has  asked  that  we  concentrate  first 
on  these  areas  which  can  yield  the  most  sig 
nificant  results. 

As  you  know,  domestic  programs  have 
been  reduced  substantially  during  the  past 
three  years,  and  whatever  additional  savings 
might  be  available  through  further  econo- 
mies in  domestic  activities  would  be  relative 
ly  small  by  comparison.  These  can  be  con- 
sidered, along  with  tax  loophole  closers  and 
other  revenue  code  reforms,  after  first  we 
have  made  a  convincing  demonstration  of 
the  seriousness  of  our  intent  by  agreeing 
upon  major  reductions  in  the  rate  of  growth 
in  military  spending.  I  believe  that  our 
doing  so  will  have  a  reassuring  effect  both 
with  the  general  public  and  with  the  finan- 
cial markets  which  seem  to  lack  confidence 
that  anything  of  a  major  nature  will  be 
done  this  year  to  stem  the  flood  of  red  ink 
flowing  from  the  enormous  deficits  in  the 
President's  budgets. 

Whenever  your  associates  in  the  Adminis- 
tration can  complete  their  analysis  of  the 
Ford  suggestion  which  I  offered  and  be  pre- 
pared to  present  such  other  savings  as  they 
may  propose  in  the  area  of  military  spend- 
ing. I  shall  be  anxious  to  join  you  for  our 
next  meeting. 

Although  I  have  appointments  in  Texas 
next  week.  I  can  and  will  cancel  such  as  nee 
essary  to  return  to  Washington  for  a  re- 
sumption of  our  meetings  on  Tuesday. 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  if  you  desire.  I  be- 
lieve that  Senator  Byrd  has  requested  that 
you  make  available  to  him  and  Senator 
Inouye  any  formal  proposals  you  may  be 
prepared  to  offer  some  48  hours  in  advance, 
if  possible,  for  their  prior  study  and  evalua- 
tion. 

Looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you  in 
this  regard. 

Sincerely, 

Jim  Wright. 


fooled  by  our  empty  rhetoric  compro- 
mised votes. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  when  are  we 
going  to  begin  to  cut  and  cut  across 
the  board?  The  American  people  are 
pleading  for  us  to  act.  At  the  rate  we 
are  spending  the  annual  deficit  by  the 
year  2000  will  be  $2  trillion  if  we  make 
it  that  far. 

Recently,  the  Grace  Commission 
submitted  2.500  cost-cutting  recom- 
mendations on  ways  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  by  $424  billion  over  the  next 
3  years.  These  recommendations  pro- 
vide a  good  starting  point  from  which 
we  can  begin  to  eliminate  our  huge 
deficits  and  reduce  the  sizt  of  over- 
grown Government.  But  cutting  must 
begin  with  each  one  of  us.  Republicans 
must  support  cuts  in  overseas  military 
spending  that  contributes  nothing  to 
our  own  defense  and  Democrats  must 
support  cuts  in  domestic  programs. 
Furthermore,  each  of  us  must  support 
cutting  funding  for  programs  that 
benefit  the  special  interests  in  our  dis- 
tricts as  well  as  welfare  for  both  the 
rich  and  poor.  Our  constituents  do  not 
want  more  handouts,  but  lower  taxes, 
less  spending,  and  balanced  budgets. 

It  is  past  time  to  reassess  our  prior- 
ities. The  taxpayers  can  no  longer 
afford  to  have  us  spend  ourselves  into 
oblivion.  Our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren will  not  be  able  to  afford  the  tre- 
mendous debts  we  are  leaving  as  our 
legacy  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  up  to  those  of  us  in 
this  body  to  take  the  lead  and  reduce 
the  Presidents  budget  across  the 
board. 


THIS  BODY  SHOULD  ACT  TO 

REDUCE   THE   PRESIDENTS 

BUDGET 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
for  this  body  to  act.  Pine  rhetoric  is 
not  enough.  Eloquent  spokesmen  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  come  to 
the  well  in  the  past  few  weeks  and  de- 
cried the  tremendous  budget  deficit. 
But  only  actions  are  what  counts— the 
markets    and   voters    have    not    been 


minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
constantly  amazed  at  the  newfound 
fiscal  conscience  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
have  developed. 

On  the  one  hand  they  blame  the 
President  for  the  deficits.  Then  they 
turn  around  and  refuse  to  give  the 
President  any  tool  he  might  need  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 

The  big  spenders  have  publicly  criti- 
cized the  line-item  veto  and  I  think  it 
is  easy  to  see  why.  They  do  not  want 
President  Reagan  singling  out  their  fa- 
vorite programs  from  which  they  can 
derive  political  capital. 

The  line-item  veto  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  this  kind  of 
abuse  of  the  taxpayers'  hard-earned 
dollars. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  and  to  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  404,  establish- 
ing a  line-item  veto  because,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  would  like 
to  see  a  return  to  fiscal  sanity  in  the 
budget  process. 


CALLING     FOR     CONSIDERATION 
OF  VOLUNTARY  SCHOOL 

PRAYER  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  DeWINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  hope  to  offer  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  calling  for  con- 
sideration of  the  voluntary  school 
prayer  constitutional  amendment. 

The  Chair  has  ruled  that  in  order  to 
make  this  request  I  must  have  clear- 
ance of  the  majority  and  minority 
leadership.  This  request  has  been 
cleared  by  the  minority  leadership.  I 
would  now  yield  to  a  spokesman  from 
the  majority  leadership  for  the  appro- 
priate clearance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hear  no  response. 
That  should  make  it  clear.  I  think,  to 
the  American  people  who  stands  in 
the  way  of  voluntary  school  prayer, 
the  Democratic  leadership  of  this 
House. 


THE  LINE-ITEM  VETO-HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  404 

(Mr.  BADHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


LET    US    GET    DOWN    TO    BUSI- 
NESS—PASS      THE       BALANCED 
BUDGET  AMENDMENT 
(Mr.  BLILEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
.-emarks. ) 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  adjourns  today  and  the 
Members  go  back  to  their  districts,  one 
theme  will  be  heard  across  the  coun- 
try. Every  Member  will  have  to  make 
up  an  excuse  for  the  House's  inactivity 
on  the  people's  agenda. 

We  have  pending  before  various 
committees  and  subcommittees  impor- 
tant legislation  that  our  people  want 
us  to  pass.  But  the  House  routinely  re- 
fuses to  act.  Instead,  we  have  to  listen 
to  Member  after  Member  criticize  the 
White  House  for  its  intransigence  on 
the  budget.  It  seems  ironic  to  me  that 
the  same  Members  that  yell  and 
scream  and  call  the  President  uncar- 
ing when  he  takes  a  day  or  two  off 
refuse  to  do  any  real  work  themselves. 
Perhaps  the  reason  they  do  not  have 
time  to  take  up  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  or  go  downtown  to  work 
with  the  President  on  reducing  deficits 
is  that  they  squander  all  their  time 
knocking  the  President.  If  we  spent 
half  the  time  trimming  the  budget 
that  we  spend  coming  up  with  excuses 
why  we  cannot,  we  would  have  bal- 
anced the  budget  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  the  people  of 
this  country  better  representation.  If 
the  House  leadership  is  unwilling  to  do 
what  our  citizens  want  and  balance 
the  budget,  then  it  is  indeed  time  for 
new  leadership.  Let  us  stop  making  ex- 
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cuses  and  get  down  to  business.  Bring 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
the  floor. 


DEVASTATING  EFFECTS  OF  BIG 
SPENDING  POLICIES 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  for  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  mission  not  just  on  behalf  of  the 
thousands  of  Americans  who  have 
asked  their  Representatives  to  support 
the  amendment,  but  also  on  behalf  of 
the  future  generations  of  Americans. 

I  would  like  to  remind  our  colleagues 
of  some  of  the  effects  which  our  defi- 
cit spending  will  have  on  the  Nation. 
First,  there  is  the  issue  of  interest 
rates. 

Our  Federal  Government  is  corner- 
ing the  market;  75  percent  of  all  avail- 
able credit  is  taken  up  by  Uncle  Sam. 
This  leaves  all  private  borrowers 
scrambling  to  compete  for  the  remain- 
ing 25  percent. 

This  policy  has  bid  up  interest  rates 
over  recent  years,  and.  as  most  small 
businessmen  and  farmer.*;  can  attest, 
when  Uncle  Sam  elbows  you  out  of  the 
credit  market  there  is  not  much  you 
can  do  to  fight  back. 

The  second  major  effect  of  the  big 
spending  policy  is  soaring  costs  of 
servicing  the  debt.  This  cost  has 
climbed  from  near  $6  billion  in  1960  to 
an  estimated  $91  billion  over  the  next 
year:  and  by  the  close  of  the  decade, 
this  decade,  interest  payments  are  ex- 
pected to  account  for  16  percent,  over 
16  percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress,  this  98lh 
Congress  has  a  choice:  it  can  leave 
future  generations  of  Americans  a 
well-ordered  financial  condition,  one 
primed  for  the  engines  of  growth,  to 
generate  improved  standards  of  living. 
jobs,  and  equality  of  life  and  freedom, 
which  we  all  can  treasure:  or  we  can 
leave  to  it  a  future  of  lost  jobs,  lost 
hopes,  and  soaring  taxes. 


A  BALANCED  BUDGET  OR  A 
CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 

(Mr.  KRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
party  that  calls  itself  the  party  of  the 
people  is  thwarting  the  will  of  the 
people. 

All  across  this  Nation  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  support 
adoption  of  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  And  once 
again,  a  handful  of  Members  in  this 
House,  who  presume  to  know  more 
than     millions     of     taxpayers,     have 


thwarted  efforts  to  get  the  ball  rolling 
for  a  balanced  budget  amendment. 

It  is  the  same  kind  of  attitude,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  is  spending  this  country 
into  bankruptcy.  At  the  beginning  of 
1968,  the  total  debt  from  our  Nation's 
first  192  years  of  existence  was  $350 
billion.  By  1978,  the  year  I  first  cam- 
paigned for  Congress,  the  debt  had 
doubled.  Since  then,  it  has  doubled 
again,  this  time  in  only  5  years.  Given 
current  deficit  projections,  the  nation- 
al debt  will  top  $2  trillion  during  fiscal 
year  1986. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  buildiiig  a  finan- 
cial crisis  of  proportions  unequaled  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation.  Unless  we 
act  now  to  bring  a  halt  to  this  deficit 
spending,  by  moving  on  the  balanced 
budget  amendment,  we  will  see  a 
return  of  high  inflation,  high  interest 
rates,  and  high  unemployment— and 
worse. 

Moreover,  if  we  in  Congress  do  not 
act  soon,  the  American  people  will 
take  the  issue  out  of  our  hands,  by 
pursuing  with  vigor,  and  rightly  so,  a 
constitutional  convention. 


D  1120 

PRODUCTIVITY  INCREASES 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  that  there  is  no  free  lunch. 
This  weeks  issue  of  Business  Week 
carries  a  cover  story  about  what  one 
Treasury  Department  economist  terms 
"the  only  free  lunch  in  economics."  an 
increase  in  productivity. 

In  light  of  all  the  disheartening 
news  of  budget  and  trade  deficits,  the 
news  of  a  surprising  and  potentially 
permanent  growth  in  productivity  is 
indeed  a  ray  of  sunshine. 

After  over  a  decade  of  low  or  no 
growth  in  productivity  we  are.  for  the 
first  time  in  years,  facing  the  prospect 
of  substantial  and  sustained  economic 
growth. 

During  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1983  the  hourly  output  of  the  average 
worker  increased  by  a  remarkable  13.6 
percent.  While  no  one  projects  contin- 
ued growth  rates  of  this  magnitude, 
some  experts  predict  that  annual 
growth  rates  in  output  per  work  hour 
in  the  nonfarm  sector  could  run  as 
high  as  3  percent  a  year  for  the  rest  of 
this  decade. 

Many  of  the  factors  responsible  for 
the  decline  in  productivity  experi- 
enced during  the  1970's  have  begun  to 
reverse  themselves. 

Shortly.  I  will  be  reserving  time  for  a 
special  order  to  discuss  these  reversals 
and  the  potential  social  and  economic 
benefits.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  a  dialog  on  this  vital  issue. 


SEEKING  CONSIDERATION  OF  A 
BALANCED  BUDGET  AMEND- 
MENT 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  would  hope  to  offer  a  unan- 
imous-consent request  calling  for  con- 
sideration of  an  amendment  to  require 
a  balanced  budget. 

However,  the  Chair  has  ruled  that  in 
order  to  make  this  request  I  must  have 
the  clearance  of  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaderships. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  by  the 
minority  leadership. 

I  would  now  yield  to  a  spokeman 
from  the  majority  leadership  for  ap- 
propriate clearance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hear  no  response. 
The  American  people  hear  no  re- 
sponse. That  should  make  it  clear  to 
the  American  people  who  .stands  in 
the  way  of  a  balanced  budget— the 
Democratic  leadership  of  this  House. 


LEGISLATION  TO  EFFECT 

CHANGES    IN    MEDICARE    PRO- 
GRAM 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission lO  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  that  will  tie  a  loose 
thread  in  the  medicare  knot.  As  a  Rep- 
resentative from  a  congressional  dis- 
trict with  a  large  number  of  medicare 
recipients,  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  solvency  of  this  important 
program.  We  should  not  fool  our- 
selves, the  medicare  system  in  its 
present  form  is  in  trouble.  We.  as 
elected  officials,  have  the  responsibil- 
ity to  formulate  and  to  then  institute 
changes  to  put  this  important  system 
back  on  its  feet.  Just  a  few  short 
months  ago  the  Congress  demonstrat- 
ed its  ability  to  rise  above  partisan 
squabbling  by  passing  a  social  security 
reform  package.  It  was  not  easy,  but 
the  job  was  done  and  responsible 
changes  were  made  that  will  do  much 
to  strengthen  the  system.  Now  it  is 
time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  medi- 
care program. 

With  passage  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  (TEFRA),  we 
took  the  first  step  toward  cost  control 
in  the  medicare  system  by  introducing 
prospective  payment  into  the  system. 
Under  this  new  reimbursement 
system,  hospitals  will  know  in  advance 
exactly  how  much  money  they  will  re- 
ceive from  medicare  per  patient  based 
on  the  diagnosis  of  the  illness.  This 
plan  encourages  efficiency  and  dis- 
courages unnecessary  spending.  A 
number  of  States  have  enacted  pro- 
spective payment  plans  and  have 
found  them   to  be  most   effective   in 
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building  checks  and  balances  into  the 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  instill  this  same 
check  and  balance  on  the  supplemen- 
tary medical  insurance  portion  of  the 
medicare  program.  Currently,  a  physi- 
cian who  accepts  assignment  is  solely 
responsible  for  the  request  for  reim- 
bursement of  services.  A  standard  1500 
form  is  completed  by  the  physician 
and  submitted  to  medicare  for  reim- 
bursement. Physicians  are  not  re- 
quired to  provide  a  copy  of  this  re- 
quest for  reimbursement  to  the  pa- 
tient. The  only  record  of  the  reim- 
bursement provided  to  the  physician 
by  the  medicare  system  is  an  explana- 
tion of  benefits  form  that  is  mailed  to 
the  patient  by  the  medicare  office 
once  the  physician  has  received  reim- 
bursement. In  most  instances,  the  pa- 
tient does  not  receive  this  form  until 
weeks  after  the  services  were  provided. 
By  this  time  the  patient  is  hard 
pressed  to  recall  the  details  of  the 
treatment.  For  example,  if  a  patient 
was  under  the  care  of  an  orthopedic 
surgeon  and  required  10  office  visits  to 
treat  the  problem,  it  is  unlikely  that 
weeks  later  the  patient  would  remem- 
ber whether  he/she  saw  the  physician 
7  times  or  10  times.  Thus,  the  current 
law  has  an  open  loophole  should  one 
decide  to  squeeze  the  system.  My  legis- 
lation will  simply  close  this  loophole 
by  requiring  that  any  physician  or 
other  person  furnishing  services  cov- 
ered under  the  system  provide  a  copy 
of  the  request  for  reimbursement  to 
the  patient  within  10  days  after  the 
written  request  for  payment  is  submit- 
ted. In  so  doing,  the  patient  will  be 
able  to  review  the  request  for  reim- 
bursement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  in  the 
grand  scheme  of  things,  this  is  a  minor 
change  at  best.  However.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  as  we  continue  to  study 
this  very  important  system  in  an  at- 
tempt to  insure  its  solvency,  these 
minor  technical  changes  are  an  impor- 
tant first  step.  Therefore.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation. 


SYRIA'S  TRUE  GOAL  IN  MIDDLE 
EAST-THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
ISRAEL 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  few  weeks  we  have  endured  a  con- 
vulsion of  1-minute  speeches  urging 
the  removal  of  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  forces  from  an  independ- 
ent Lebanon. 

Now  that  their  removal  is  imminent. 
I  am  sure  that  these  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  be  interested  to  hear  the 
report  last  night  on  the  "CBS  Evening 
News"  in  which  Dan  Rather  said: 


The  Soviet  Union  has  moved  quickly 
today  to  coordinate  what  one  Moscow 
source  called.  Soviet-Syrian  military  poli- 
cies. The  Kremlin  announced  that  a 
meml)er  of  its  ruling  Politburo  will  make  a 
brief  working  visit  to  Damascus  next  week 
in  recognition  of  Moscow's  great  deal  at 
stake  in  Syria,  its  military  aid.  its  political 
influence,  and  its  5.000  technicians  based 
there. 

Perhaps  with  the  collapse  of  only 
the  second  Arab  nation  to  make  peace 
with  Israel  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jack- 
son and  those  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  cheered  Lebanon's  demise 
will  be  able  Ijefore  very  long  to  toast 
Mr.  Assad  in  Syria's  ultimate  and  true 
goal  in  the  Middle  East,  the  total  de- 
struction of  Israel. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  A  LINE- 
ITEM  VETO  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  BARTLETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  would  hope  to  offer  a  unan- 
imous-consent request  calling  for  con- 
sideration of  a  line-item  veto  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

The  Chair  has  ruled  that  in  order  to 
make  this  request  I  must  have  the 
clearance  of  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority leaderships.  And  this  request 
has  been  cleared  by  the  minority  lead- 
ership. 

I  now  yield  to  a  spokesman  from  the 
majority  leadership  for  appropriate 
consideration  to  consider  a  line-item 
veto. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  continue  to  be 
amazed  that  I  would  hear  no  response. 
I  would  not  hear  one  word  from  the 
majority  leadership  to  permit  this 
issue  to  be  debated  and  considered  by 
this  floor. 

And  that  lack  of  response  should 
continue  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  stands  in  the  way  of 
consideration  of  a  line-item  veto  and 
cutting  Federal  spending.  The  majori- 
ty leadership  of  this  House. 

I  am  here  to  object  to  continued 
business  as  usual.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
face  of  the  pending  recession.  The 
next  recession  will  not  be  caused  by 
monetary  policy,  not  caused  by  taxes, 
not  caused  by  business  cycles,  but 
caused  by  the  spending  policies  of  this 
Congress.  With  the  procedure  for  line- 
item  veto.  Congress  has  the  ability  to 
reverse  and  to  reduce  those  spending 
policies.  And  I  would  suggest  that  the 
reduction  of  the  spending  policies 
should  at  least  deserve  consideration 
and  debate  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 


Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  legislation  call- 
ing for  a  line-item  veto.  I  rise  today  to 
ask  the  distinguished  leadership  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  why  the 
House  has  not  yet  had— and  reported- 
ly will  not  have— an  opportunity  to 
consider  this  critically  important  tool 
for  reducing  the  size  and  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Much  has  been  said,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  little  has  been  done  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House— to  control  Federal 
spending,  or.  to  bring  down  dangerous- 
ly high  deficits  that  threaten  the 
widespread  economic  recovery  just 
now  getting  underway. 

Time  and  time  again,  each  of  us  has 
heard  our  constituents  rise  at  local 
meetings  and  plead  for  restraint— for 
some  responsible  leadership— when  it 
comes  to  spending  their  hard-earned 
tax  dollars.  But  time  and  time  again. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  leadership  of  this 
Congress  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
those  pleas. 

The  President  has  called  controlling 
Ff^deral  spending  one  of  his  most  im- 
portant jobs. 

It  is.  without  question,  one  of  his 
most  important  jobs.  Our  Nations  eco- 
nomic survival  depends  on  it.  But  the 
President  cannot  do  the  job  if  we  do 
not  give  him  the  necessary  tools. 

The  line-item  veto  is  one  of  those 
necessary  tools.  It  works  in  43  States. 
And  it  would  work  here  in  Washing- 
ton—if only  the  big  spending  leader- 
ship on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
would  permit  its  consideration  on  the 
floor  of  this  House. 


THE  LINE-ITEM  VETO-A 
NECESSARY  TOOL 

(Mr.  RIDGE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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LEGISLATION  AUTHORIZING  RE- 
IMBURSEMENT TO  CITY  OF 
DUCHESNE.  UTAH.  FOR  SERV- 
ICES PROVIDED  TO  CENTRAL 
UTAH  PROJECT 

(Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
late  last  session  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  provide  reimburse- 
ment to  the  city  of  Duchesne.  Utah, 
for  public  safety  services  provided  by 
the  city  to  the  portion  of  the  central 
Utah  project  situated  within  the  city. 

At  the  present  time  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  three  housing  camps 
within  the  city  limits  of  Duchesne. 
There  are  over  300  people  who  live  in 
these  camps.  This  represents  close  to 
20  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
Duchesne.  In  addition,  there  are  91  in- 
dividuals who  are  employed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  who 
impact  the  city  but  live  outside  of  the 
city  limits.  In  all  there  are  approxi- 
mately 813  Bureau  personnel  and  de- 
pendents, 31  percent  of  the  popula- 
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tion,  who  impact  the  city  and  benefit 
from  the  public  safety  services  with- 
out significantly  contributing  to  the 
tax  base  of  Duchesne  City. 

There  are  four  functions  of  the 
public  safety  services,  law  enforce- 
ment, fire  protection,  animal  control, 
and  administrative,  which  each  of  the 
Bureau  personnel  directly  benefit 
from,  but  because  they  live  on  Federal 
lands  within  the  limits  of  the  city  they 
do  not  pay  local  taxes.  The  total 
amount  budgeted  for  these  services  in 
1984  is  $176,423  and  the  estimated  cost 
for  1985  is  $188,679.  In  addition,  the 
city  anticipates  the  need  for  street  im- 
provements and  maintenance  this  next 
year  at  a  cost  of  $86,073.  The  total 
cost  of  providing  public  safety  services 
and  public  roads  for  Federal  workers  is 
$81,993  for  this  budget  year  and 
$87,703  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

This  represents  a  significant  portion 
of  the  city  of  Duchesne  total  budget. 
The  people  of  Duchesne  are  being 
forced  to  pay  additional  taxes  in  order 
to  cover  the  cost  of  services  directly 
benefiting  the  large  population  of  Fed- 
eral workers.  The  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced would  permit  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  reimburse  the  city  of 
Duchesne  for  the  .services  it  provides 
for  over  427  of  its  personnel  and  386 
dependents.  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
Government  has  both  a  moral  and  a 
real  obligation  to  reimburse  the  city  of 
Duchesne  for  the  financial  hardships 
it  has  created. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion can  move  through  the  legislative 
process  quickly  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  people  of  Duchesne. 
Thank  you. 


FEDERAL  CRIME  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  Members  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  took  to  the  w'ell  to  applaud  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  which  criticized  an  unnamed 
Member  of  the  House  for  remarks  pre- 
dicting that  the  crime  package  just 
passed  by  the  Senate  would  not  suc- 
cessfully move  in  the  House. 

I  wish  to  correct  errors  in  the  Post 
editorial,  errors  which  were  repeated 
by  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

First,  was  the  confusion  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill  with  the  Criminal 
Code  revision,  on  which  both  Houses 
of  Congress  have  labored  for  more 
than  a  decade.  They  are  two  entirely 
different  matters,  covering,  for  the 
most  part,  different  matters,  and  no 
one  reasonably  well  uiiormed  on  Fed- 
eral crime  legislation  should  be  sug- 
gesting that  the  recent  bill  represents 
Federal  Criminal  Code  revision. 


Second,  the  prediction  that  the  om- 
nibus bill  approach  to  anticrime  legis- 
lation would  not  be  successful  in  the 
House  should  not  have  been,  but  was, 
interpreted  as  opposition  to  the  indi- 
vidual measures  contained  in  the 
Senate  package. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  falls 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  perhaps  as 
many  as  half  a  dozen  House  commit- 
tees; no  one  knows  yet  just  how  many 
subcommittees.  Unless  all  act  favor- 
ably on  the  meaisure,  which  is  highly 
unlikly,  such  a  bill  is  unlikely  to  come 
to  a  vote  in  the  House.  This  fact,  as  all 
Members  of  this  body  know,  is  not  par- 
tisanship, or  obstructionism,  but 
merely  reality. 

The  Senate  leadership  knows  this. 
Almost  all  of  the  major  matters  in  the 
original  Senate  package— including 
bail,  sentencing,  forfeiture,  habeas 
corpus,  exclusionary  rule,  capital  pun- 
ishment, and  tort  liability  reform- 
have  been,  or  are  being,  acted  on  as 
separate  bills.  The  one  notable  excep- 
tion is  one  which  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  blame  us  for 
bottling  up— the  Justice  Assistance 
Act.  In  fact,  the  House  passed  this  bill 
last  May  by  a  vote  of  399  to  16.  If  my 
House  colleagues  would  prevail  upon 
their  counterparts  in  the  other  body 
to  also  act  upon  the  matter  separately. 
I  assure  them  we  could  complete  a 
conference  and  have  a  bill  to  the 
President  within  days  or  a  few  weeks. 


THE  FEDERAL  MONEY 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1984 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
have  introduced  the  Federal  Money 
Management  Act  of  1984,  H.R.  4837, 
which  requires  timely  deposits  of  all 
funds  received  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Task  Force  on  Financial  Asset 
Management  of  the  President's  Pri- 
vate Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control 
(PPSSCC)  recently  reported  that  $38 
billion  is  being  lost  annually  by  the 
U.S.  Government  due  to  poor  fiscal 
management. 

Of  that  sum,  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  being  lost  due  to  the  failure  of 
the  U.S.  Government  to  expeditiously 
deposit  all  checks  received  from  any 
source. 

The  current  law  allows  deposits  to 
be  made  not  later  than  the  30th  day  of 
the  month  in  which  they  are  received. 
The  291-page  Grace  report  on  finan- 
cial asset  management  documents  the 
failure  of  many  bureaucracies  to  ob- 
serve these  guidelines. 

While  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Treasury  promises  action  on  ending 
the  practices  criticized  in  the  PPSSCC 
task  force  report,  there  is  an  urgent 


need  to  enact  this  Federal  Money 
Management  Act  of  1984,  mandating 
prompt  bureaucratic  efforts  in  making 
substantial  savings  by  more  timely  de- 
posit of  checks  issued  to  the  Federal 
Government.  This  act  allows  only  a  3- 
day  time  limit  between  receipt  and  de- 
posit, thereby  saving  taxpayers  an  es- 
timated, by  PPSSCC,  $41.5  million  and 
a  one-time  cash  acceleration  of  $125.4 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge,  my  colleagues 
favorable  consideration  of  this  propos- 
al and  for  their  review  I  request  that  a 
full  text  of  this  bill  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

H.R.  4837 

A  bill  to  require  custodians  of  public  money 
to  deposit  funds  not  later  than  three  busi- 
ness days  after  the  date  of  receipt,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Money 
Management  Act  of  1984". 

Sec  2.  Section  3302(c)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "A  person  having  custody  or 
possession  ofpublic  money,  including  a  dis- 
bursing official  having  public  money  not  for 
current  expenditure,  shall  deposit  the 
money  without  delay.  If  deposited  with  a 
depositary  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  law.  such  money  shall 
be  deposited  not  later  than  the  close  of  the 
third  business  day  after  the  date  of  receipt. 
If  deposited  in  the  Treasury,  such  money 
shall  be  deposited  not  later  than  the  third 
day  after  the  date  of  receipt.". 


DEMOCRATS  HAVE  ABILITY  TO 
PRODUCE  LEGISLATION  TO 
REDUCE  DEFICITS 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  2d  session  of  the  98th 
Congress  we  in  the  House  and  the 
American  people  as  well  nave  been 
treated  to  a  series  of  denunciations  by 
the  majority  of  the  deficits  contained 
in  President  Reagan's  1985  budget. 

When  I  hear  the  impassioned  orato- 
ry of  these  men  and  women  inveighing 
against  deficit  spending  I  smell  the 
same  scent  of  hypocrisy  as  when  Play- 
boy magazine  attacks  sexism.  Just  as 
Hugh  Hefner  parts  with  a  few  of  the 
many  dollars  he  has  made  exploiting 
women  in  order  to  gain  the  sympathy 
of  those  who  have  come  to  believe 
that  exploitation  is  wrong,  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  House  now  seek  to  con- 
vince Americans  who  fear  the  deficit 
that  they  are  in  the  vanguard  of  those 
who  seek  to  reduce  it. 

But  just  as  Hugh  Hefner  continues 
to  print  centerfolds  the  Democrats 
continue  to  spend  money.  These  1- 
minute  speeches  provide  Republicans 
with  a  rare  opportunity  to  address 
issues   that   the   majority   refuses   to 
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consider  in  committee  or  as  legislation. 
The  majority  who  take  the  well  to 
decry  the  deficit  do  not  suffer  these 
restrictions. 

Let  me  put  it  to  you  now.  You  con- 
trol the  most  important  committees  in 
the  House  by  a  better  than  2-to-l 
margin.  When  you  have  a  mind  to  do 
so,  legislation  can  be  brought  to  this 
floor  overnight.  So  instead  of  talk  I 
invite  you  to  return  to  the  committees 
that  you  so  overwhelmingly  control 
and  come  back  with  answers.  Let  us 
see  some  budgets  that  reduce  these 
deficits.  Let  us  see  where  you  would 
reduce  spending.  Where  you  would  in- 
crease taxes.  Even  more  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  you  in 
the  majority  have  the  ability  to 
produce  a  budget  bill  quickly  and  see 
it  through  the  House. 

I  invite  you  to  add  actions  to  your 
words. 
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a  line-item  veto  to  begin  bringing  the 
budget  deficits  into  line. 

And  if,  after  the  authority  is  given 
the  President,  the  budget  is  experienc- 
ing $180  billion  to  $200  billion  deficits, 
then  the  responsibility  certainly 
squarely  fits  on  his  shoulders. 

Now,  to  those  of  you  who  are  fearful 
of  constitutional  amendments,  consid- 
er the  option  of  giving  specific  author- 
ity in  each  budget  bill  to  allow  the 
President  to  deal  with  the  line-item 
veto. 

Rather  than  passing  the  blame,  let 
us  give  opportunity  for  positive  con- 
structive changes  to  help  America 
move  once  again  and  deal  with  this 
great  problem  of  budget  deficits. 


THE  LINE-ITEM  VETO  AND  A 
BALANCED  BUDGET  AMEND- 
MENT 

(Mr.  PACKARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
having  a  real  problem  understanding 
why  our  Democratic  leaders  will  not 
even  consider  bringing  up  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  this  year.  Every 
single  day  I  get  letters  from  my  con- 
stituents about  our  inability  to  bal- 
ance our  budget,  and  what  can  I  tell 
them?  The  only  answer  I  can  possibly 
give  them  is  that  the  Democrats 
refuse  to  bring  this  to  the  floor.  Oh. 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  may  cry  and  wring  their  hands 
about  how  our  President  has  the  larg- 
est deficit  in  the  history  of  this  great 
country,  but  do  they  honestly  want  a 
balanced  budget?  Of  course  not.  Their 
silence  speaks  the  real  truth. 

Let  us  give  the  President  the  tools 
he  really  needs  to  balance  the 
budget— the  line-item  veto  and  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment. 


THE  BUDGET  DEFICIT 
(Mr.    SILJANDER    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
onus  of  the  infamous  budget  deficit 
has  been  placed  on  the  shoulders  of 
President  Ronald  Reagan  by  the  ma- 
jority parly  in  Congress.  So.  as  a 
result.  I  see  only  two  options:  First,  we 
can  carry  on  business  as  usual,  waiting 
until  the  tail  end  of  the  session  on 
Sunday  midnight,  when  Monday  the 
entire  Government  goes  bankrupt,  and 
force  compromises  busting  the  budget: 
or,  second,  we  could  give  Ronald 
Reagan  the  authority  he  is  requesting. 
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EQUAL  COMMITTEE  REPRESEN- 
TATION FOR  THE  MINORITY 
(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  Democratic  leadership  that  they 
will  bring  up  a  motion  to  add  Members 
on  their  side  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

This  Member  from  California  in- 
tends to  offer  a  motion  to  commit  to 
that  resolution  so  as  to  give  to  the 
House  the  opportunity  of  participat- 
ing in  a  debate  on  the  issue  of  whether 
or  not  we  in  the  minority  have  been 
afforded  equal  representation  consist- 
ent with  our  total  membership  in  the 
House  on  all  of  the  committees  of  the 
House,  not  just  the  Committee  c>n 
Education  and  Labor  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  on  a 
motion  to  commit  this  Member  would 
have  no  time  to  discuss  the  matter.  I 
am  at  the  mercy  of  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas, who  will  handle  the  matter  for  the 
majority.  He  has  said  he  will  give  me 
equality  of  time.  I  asked  the  gentle- 
man how  much  time  he  intends  to 
take  and  he  said  maybe  2  minutes. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  he  can  find  some  concern  for 
minorities  and  perhaps  expand  the 
time.  Under  the  rules,  he  has  I  hour 
on  his  resolution.  I  would  ask  that  we 
each  have  half  an  hour,  but  I  am  here 
with  my  hat  in  my  hand  asking.  Give 
me  what  you  will,  because  we  need  to 
discuss  this  issue  so  the  American 
people  can  find  out  how  the  minority 
has  been  adversely  treated  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  seemed 
concerned  that  some  of  us  had  used 
the  Washington  Post  editorial  about  a 
bill  coming  over  from  the  other  body 
being  dead  on  arrival. 

Let  me  suggest  that  for  a  number  of 
us  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  has  become 
Death  Valley;  that  prayer  in  school 
has  been  in  there  for  20-some  years 
and  does  not  quite  get  out;  that  the 
bankruptcy  bill  does  not  quite  get  out; 
that  the  criminal  revision  will  not 
quite  get  out. 

So  for  those  of  us  who  may  be  look- 
ing at  the  historical  track  record  of  18 
years  of  working  on  criminal  reform, 
over  20  years  of  working  on  prayer  in 
school,  we  would  appreciate  very  much 
a  commitment  by  that  committee  to 
have  a  schedule  to  report  out  a  bill 
and  to  have  a  commitment  from  the 
Democratic  leadership  to  bring  those 
bills  to  the  floor. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  looking  at  the  hisloricai 
record,  can  appreciate  why  we  believe 
the  Washington  Post  when  they 
quoted  him  as  saying  that  the  bill  was 
dead  on  arrival. 
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DEAD  ON  ARRIVAL 
(Mr.    GINGRICH    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


FREEDOM  TO  PRAY 

(Mr.  FIELDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  recited  many  times  from  very 
meaningful  words,  our  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance, and  it  goes: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  Stale.s  of  America.  And  to  the  repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God.  indivisible,  and  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all. 

With  that  pledge.  I  joined  more  than 
220  million  Americans  who  have  re- 
peated it  countless  times  in  confirming 
our  commitment  to  this  country.  Now 
I  must  ask  the  question  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle: 
Where  is  this  Nation?  I  believe  that 
this  is  a  nation  under  God.  just  as  we 
recite  in  our  pledge. 

But  I  have  to  also  ask  the  compati- 
ble question:  What  do  my  colleagues 
believe  in?  I  think  many  of  them  must 
believe  in  a  court  ruling  that  denies 
millions  of  American  public  schoolchil- 
dren the  chance  to  pray  to  their  God. 
I  just  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  next 
time  the.se  Members  are  at  a  sporting 
event  or  at  a  townhall  meeting  or  town 
meeting  and  they  recite  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  that  they  remember  that 
this  country  was  founded  upon  a  belief 
in  a  Supreme  Being  and  not  on  a  belief 
in  a  Supreme  Court. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
and  support  House  Joint  Resolution 
100  to  permit  voluntary  school  prayer. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
436)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows; 

H.  Res.  436 

Resolved.  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor: 
Dennis  E.  Eckart.  Ohio,  and  Timothy  J. 
Penny.  Minnesota; 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Robert 
Garcia.  New  York. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY).  The  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Alexander)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  is  very  simple  and  I  will  not 
take  long  to  explain  it.  It  merely  au- 
thorizes the  reappointment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Eckart)  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
for  1  year;  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Penny)  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  for  1  year;  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia)  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  for  1  year. 

Under  the  rules,  temporary  appoint- 
ments can  only  be  made  for  1  year.  All 
three  of  these  gentlemen  have  tempo- 


rary appointments  to  these  two  com- 
mittees. This  resolution  merely  reap- 
points these  three  gentlemen  to  these 
two  committees  for  1  additional  year, 
under  the  rules.  It  does  not  change 
the  ratios  that  were  adopted  by  the 
98th  Congress.  It  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  rules  that  were  adopted  by 
the  98th  Congress.  It  merely  complies 
with  the  rules. 

I  understand  from  a  previous  an- 
nouncement by  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dan- 
nemeyer).  that  he  intends  to  offer  a 
resolution  to  recommit  this  resolution 
in  order  to  protest  the  rules  that  have 
already  been  adopted  by  the  98th  Con- 
gress. 

I  will  simply  state  that  the  98th 
Congress  has  already  adopted  the 
ratios  that  establish  the  membership 
of  the  various  committees.  That 
matter  has  already  been  debated  by 
this  House.  It  has  been  voted  upon, 
and,  by  a  majority  vote,  approved  by 
this  body. 

In  addition  to  the  action  by  the 
House,  on  an  action  brought  before 
the  Federal  courts  which  was  taken  to 
the  court  of  appeals,  as  well  as  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
was  brought  about  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dannemeyer) 
and  others,  on  April  23,  1981.  The  U.S. 
District  Court  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, accepting  the  jurisdiction  over 
the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, refused  to  take  action  upon  the 
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petition  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  others,  stating  that  the 
matter  had  been  properly  resolved  by 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  that  the  matter  was  concluded. 
Subsequent  appeals  to  higher  courts, 
indeed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  af- 
firmed the  decision  of  the  lower 
courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  extraneous  matter  in 
the  Record  which  includes  the  com- 
mittee ratios  adopted  by  the  98th  Con- 
gress as  set  forth  by  the  actions  of  this 
Congress,  together  with  two  examples 
explaining  those  ratios.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  committee  ratios  on 
the  committees  in  question  have 
always  favored  the  majority— even  in 
the  Congress  in  which  the  House  was 
controlled  by  the  Republican  Party. 

I  ask  further  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  letter  dated  November  17.  1983, 
which  was  forwarded  to  the  Republi- 
can colleagues  of  the  House  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dan- 
nemeyer) and  others  explaining  the 
tactics  which  are  proposed  to  disrupt 
the  proceedings  of  this  House,  which 
is  illustrated  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  requests  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  documents  referred  to  follow: 


Wf  maiorities— 

Democratic  98in— 

80Hi  Congress  (I9<')  2<5  Republicans. 
188  DemxratS:  ratio  56  6  percent 

(MP            „,,„           Excess 
(percent)          '""          (percent) 

830  Congress  (1953)  221  RepoWicars. 
211  Democrats,  ratio  512  percent 

(percent)          ""°          (pwcenl) 

98tti  Congress  (1983)  274  Oemooats.= 
166  Repulilicans.  ratio  62  3  percent 

Democratic         b,,„           E«csss 
(percent)          """          (percent) 

Hey  committees 

Appfopf  tat  ions                   —.    ..„..^..      „-«, 

58  1 

. 66.7 

(25/18) 

(8/4) 

(15/10) 

+  15 
+  101 
+3.4 
+5.0  . 

+  2.0 
+  0.5 
+  2  7 

600 
667 
60.0 

531 
528 
552 

(30/20) 

(8/4) 

(15/10) 

(17/15) 
(19/17) 
(16/13) 

+  88 
+  15i 

+  8.8 
+  110.. 

+  19 
+  16 
+40 

63  2 
692 
657 

634 

63  6 
630 
645 
636 
629 

64  3 
64  9 
641 
63  2 
641 
645 
641 
625 
62  5 
634 
63.4 
636 

(36/21) 

(9/4) 

(23/12) 

(26/15) 
(28/16) 
(29/17) 
(20/11) 
7/4) 
(22/13) 
(27/15) 
(24/13) 
(25/14 

(12/7) 
(25/14) 
(20/11) 
(25/14) 

(15/9) 
(30/18) 
(26/15) 
(26/15) 
(21/12) 

+  09 

Rules                „      _    ™,... . 

+  69 

Ways  and  Means   —  ..».^-  ..^.    -..—. .- ..    _.„..,—.. 

..   ...„_ M.O 

+3.4 

+3.7 

Othef  committees 

586 

,_„..„ 57  1 

(17/12) 
(20/15) 
(16/11) 

+  11 

Armed  Services                                 .          . ..— — . .... 

+  13 

BsnltifC 

■ „..,. 59  3 

+07 

Budget ' 

+22 

nistfrt  nt  roliimtM                                                   

56  0 

(14/11) 
(15/10) 
(16/11) 
(14/11) 
(15/10) 
(14/11) 
(16/12) 
(15/12) 
(14/11) 
(15/10 
(16/11 

-0.6 
+  34 

+  2  7 
-0.6 
+  3  4 
-06 
+0.5 
-10 
-06 
+3.4 

-^2T 

52.0 

556 
548 
552 
533 
565 
55,6 
533 
50.0 
52.0 
55.2 

(13/12) 

(15/12) 
(17/14) 
(16/13) 
(16/14) 
(13/10) 
(15/12) 
(16/14) 
(14/14) 
(13/12) 
(16/13) 

+0.8 
+  4  4 

+  36 
+  40 
+  21 
+  53 
+  4  4 
+21 
-1.2 
+0.8 
+4.0 

+  13 

Educalion  and  Labor             _     . .».  .«..„ ...  - - 

„... _ 600 

+  06 

: 593 

+  20 

Foreign  Affairs                                  .     _..    _.    „ -    ... 

.„„ 560 

+  26 

Govprnmenf  0pPratKKi5        ,      , 

._ .„. 60,0 

+  18 

„,,™.....„ ..„..    560 

+09 

inierKK                      ...   .-   „. .^~.i 

; J. 571 

+  1.8 

.. t 55.6 

+  2  2 

Merctianl  Marine                        

„ . ; ......            56.0 

+  18 

Pmt  OfttTP  arwl  Civil  Sfniffl                                .         

fiOO 

+0.2 

Public  Works                          

59.3 

+02 

+  11 

Small  Business ' 

Veterans'  Affairs                                                

'                         ' 

+  11 

. „„    ....           59.3 

(16/11) 

+2  7 

+  1.4 

S3.< 

(W/12) 

+26 

+  27 

+  1.3 

+  13 

'  Committee  did  not  eust  in  80th  and  83d  Congresses 

'  Includes  delegates  in  House  totals  litit  not  on  committee  rains 

example:  ways  and  means  committee 
In  the  98th  Congress,  the  Democratic 
Party  won  62.3  percent  of  all  House  seats, 
but  took  65.7  percent  of  the  seats  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  or  only  3.4 
percent  more  than  the  Democratic  House 
percentage. 


Compare  this  with  the  actions  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  When  last  the  Republicans 
controlled  the  House  (the  82rd  Congress,  in 
1953)  their  percentage  of  total  House  mem- 
bership was  51.2  percent.  Nevertheless,  the 
Republicans  claimed  60  percent  of  the  seats 
on  Ways  and  Means.  This  was  8.8  percent 
more  than  their  House  percentage— more 


than  twice  the  excess  percentage  taken  by 
the  Democratic  Party  in  this  98th  Congress. 

In  reality,  those  who  are  now  crying 
"Unfair"  were  more  than  twice  as  "unfair" 
when  last  they  organized  the  House. 

What  we  have  done  is  not  to  be  "unfair" 
to  the  Republicans,  but  rather  to  assure 
that  the  Democratic  Party  has  working  con- 
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trol  of  certain  key  committees  in  this  Con- 
gress—control without  which  the  House  ma- 
jority, be  it  Democrat  or  Republican,  simply 
could  not  function. 

example:  rules  committee 

In  the  98th  Congress,  the  Democratic 
Party  won  62.3  percent  of  all  House  seats, 
but  took  69.2  percent  of  the  seats  on  the 
Rules  Committee,  or  6.9  percent  more  than 
the  Democratic  House  percentage. 

What  did  the  Republican  Party  do  when  it 
organized  the  Rules  Committee''  In  the  80th 
Congress  <1947).  the  Republican  member- 
ship on  the  Rules  Committee  exceeded  their 
House  percentage  by  10.1  percent  compared 
to  our  6.9  percent  in  the  98th  Congress. 
And.  in  the  Republican  83rd  Congress.  Re- 
publican membership  on  Rules  exceeded 
their  House  percentage  by  15.5  percent. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  November  17.  19S3. 

Dear  Republican  Colleague:  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  places  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  the  power  to 
■determine  the  Rules  of  its  Proceedings." 
U.S.  Constitution.  Art.  I.  Sec.  5.  cl.  2.  Pursu- 
aiu  to  this  power,  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives has  provided  by  rule  that  the  22  stand- 
ing committees  in  the  House  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Representatives  at  the  commence 
nient  of  each  Congress  from  nominations 
submitted  by  the  respective  party  caucuses. 

From  the  end  of  World  War  I  until  1970. 
the  rule  of  thumb  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  been  that  committee  ratios 
would  be  proportional  to  party  membership 
in  the  entire  Hou.se.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions decided  during  that  period  in  the  area 
of  voter  equality  (i.e.  Baker  v.  Carr.  Reyn 
olds  V.  Sims)  seemed  to  reinforce  this  pro- 
portionally standard  for  House  committee 
and  subcommittee  appointments. 

Beginning  in  1971.  however,  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House,  through  its 
caucus,  voted  to  create  an  extra  working 
margin  of  two-to-one  on  many  of  the  major 
committees  and  subcommittees.  At  first.  Re- 
publicans had  only  one-third  of  the  .seats  in 
the  94th  and  95th  Congresses,  and  thus  the 
new  House  committee  ratios  closely  corre- 
sponded to  Republican  representation  in 
the  House  as  a  whole. 

Yet.  Ijeginning  in  the  96th  Congre.ss  when 
GOP  representation  in  the  Hou.se  rose  to 
36.3  percent,  the  effects  of  the  iwo-to-one 
"extra  working  margin"  became  more  evi- 
dent. Republicans  found  themselves  with  15 
less  seats  on  standing  committees  than  they 
would  have  obtained  had  committee  .seats 
been  allocated  proportionally  according  to 
full  House  party  membership.  The  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  of  the  96th  Congress  ex- 
tended the  'extra  working  margin  "  concept 
to  subcommittee  as  well,  and  hence  the  Re- 
publicans received  58  less  subcommittee 
seats  than  a  proportional  system  of  repre- 
sentation would  have  dictated.  On  Febrary 
13.  1980.  all  160  Republican  Members  sent  a 
letter  of  protest  to  Speaker  of  the  House 
Tip  O'Neill,  which  resulted  in  no  remedial 
action. 

As  a  result  of  the  1980  congressional  elec- 
tions for  the  97th  Congress.  Republican 
Members  garnered  44.1  percent  of  the  .seals 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Democrats  held  55.86  percent  of  the  House 
seats.  After  such  a  significant  gain  by  the 
Republicans,  many  were  willing  to  believe 
that  the  House  might  return  to  the  commit- 
tee allocation  system  of  the  1921-1971  era. 
■Yet.  after  the  dust  cleared.  Republicans 
found  themselves  30  less  full  committee 
seats  and  37  less  subcommittee  seats  than 


proportional  allocation  according  to  parly 
membership  would  have  indicated  (see  Ap- 
pendix A).  Although  the  Democrats  repre- 
sented 55.86  percent  of  House  membership, 
they  granted  themselves  65.71  percent  of 
the  seats  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  & 
Means.  68.75  percent  of  the  seats  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  60  percent  of 
the  seats  on  the  Budget  Committee. 

The  importance  of  such  inequitable  allo- 
cation of  seats  is  underscored  by  the  fact 
that  in  1981-82  there  were  43  committee 
votes  decided  by  a  voting  margin  equal  to. 
or  smaller  than,  the  number  of  .seats  Repub- 
licans claimed  they  were  deprived  of  on 
these  committees.  Republicans  voted  as  a 
bloc  In  26  instances,  and  these  votes  most 
likely  would  have  been  reversed  had  Repub- 
licans been  allocated  seats  in  a  fair  manner 
(see  Appendix  B). 

The  Republicans  were  thus  left  with  five 
options:  (1)  lo  accept  their  fate,  thus  com- 
pounding the  problem.  (2)  to  protest  again, 
which  had  already  been  done  in  1980  to  no 
avail.  (3)  to  obstruct  House  proceedings  and 
try  to  bring  increased  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem as  weP  as  to  gain  leverage  in  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees.  (4)  lo  take  their 
case  to  the  people  through  the  election 
arena,  and  (5)  to  take  their  case  lo  court. 

On  July  23.  1981.  fourteen  Republican 
Representatives  brought  legal  action 
against  the  elected  Democratic  leadership  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  knowing  that  this  was  a 
long-shot  alternative.  The  D.C.  District 
Court  dismissed  the  ca.se  citing  its  reUu- 
tanco  lo  stick  its  head  into  legislative  af- 
fairs. The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  al- 
though holding  that  the  court  system  did 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  dismissed  the  case  citing  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  injury  involved!  Lawyers 
interested  In  .seeing  an  example  of  an  ex- 
treme case  of  waffling  by  a  court  need 
merely  look  at  the  opinions  of  the  Circuit 
Court  which  Is  bereft  of  any  principled  ra- 
tionale or  succinct  legal  analysis.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  recently  denied  certiorari. 
.  What  the  Democrats  have  been  saying  to 
us  Is  that  we  still  should  be  able  to  field  a 
competitive  team  despite  the  fact  that  we 
are  missing  our  designated  hitter  on  offense 
and  centerfielder  on  defense.  The  Demo- 
crats are  not  the  only  ones  to  utilize  this 
philosophy.  In  Iron  Curtain  countries  such 
as  Albania.  Bulgaria.  Poland  and  the  USSR, 
committee  memberships  are  not  proportion- 
al to  membership  of  the  entire  legislative 
bodies.  In  every  western  world  country,  and 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  but  noi  the  U.S.  Hou.se. 
committee  memberships  accurately  reflect 
the  overall  political  divisions. 

Organization  of  the  98th  Congress,  like 
the  97th.  has  resulted  in  an  enormous  Re- 
publican deprivation  of  committee  and  sub- 
committee seats.  Republicans  have  been 
shorted  24  committee  and  37  subcommittee 
seats  in  this  session  (.see  Appendix  C). 

In  turn,  if  we  are  to  do  anything  to 
remedy  this  problem,  rather  than  just  lying 
in  the  grave,  the  only  alternatives  we  have 
left  are  (3)  obstruction  of  House  proceed- 
ings, and  (4)  taking  the  case  to  the  people. 
The  end  that  we  seek  to  achieve  shoud  be 
something  that  is  meaningful  to  the  public, 
i.e.:  (1)  continuing  appropriation  measures 
should  be  clean— not  Christmas  trees:  (2) 
consideration  by  House  of  concurrent 
budget  resolution  which  will  reflect  spend- 
ing reductions  advocated  by  Grace  Commis- 
sion—about $80  billion  per  year:  (3)  the  pro 
posed  constitutional  amendment  lo  balance 
the  budget  should  be  on  the  floor  for  a  vote: 


(4)  the  constllutlQnal  amendment  on  school 
prayer  should  be  on  the  floor  for  a  vote;  (5) 
the  constitutional  amendment  on  abortion 
should  be  on  the  floor  for  a  vote:  (6)  pro- 
posed reforms  on  bankruptcy,  criminal  law. 
immigration  and  enterprize  zones  should 
come  to  the  floor  for  a  vote;  (7)  proxy 
voting  on  committees  should  be  eliminated; 
(8)  verbatlon.  transcripts  and  records  of  con- 
gressional proceedings,  and  (9)  committee 
and  subcommittee  ratios  should  be  consist- 
ent with  the  division  in  the  full  House  as  it 
was  precised  in  November  1982. 

Given  these  facts  and  the  tremendous  sig- 
nificance of  the  problem  here  presented,  we 
would  like  to  request  that  you  join  us  In  the 
effort  to  obstruct  House  proceedings  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Second  Session  and  thus 
bring  these  Important  i.ssues  to  a  vote  and 
or  a  resolution  In  the  98th  Congress.  Exhib- 
it D  contains  a  list  that  Is  not  exclusive.  If 
you  would  like  to  help  in  this  effort,  please 
call  Don  Eberly.  Director  of  the  Republcan 
Study  Committee  at  5-0587. 
Since rel> . 
Jerry    Solomon.    Newt     Gingrich.    Dan 
Crane.    John    Kasich.    Connie    Mack. 
Ron  Packard.  Don  Ritter,  Bill  Daniie- 
mever.   Tommy    Harinelt.    Dan    Lun- 
gren.  Bob  Walker.  David  Dreier.  Norm 
Shumway.  Denny  Smith. 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Under  the  rules. 
I  am  allowed  1  hour.  This  matter  has 
been  debated  extensivel.v  in  the  past 
weeks.   It   is  discussed   during   the   I- 
minute     period     and     during    special 
orders  alinost  every  day.  The  Members 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  know 
the  scope  and  the  depth  of  the  propos- 
al which  will  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  I  do  not  see  the 
merits  in  taking  a  lot  of  time  on  this. 
In   fairness  I  do  want   to  afford  the 
gentleman     from     California     ample 
time,  and  because  of  his  impassioned 
and  eloquent  statement  a  minute  ago, 
I  will  not  adhere  to  my  statement  that 
I  will  give  him  equal  time.  I  will  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  in  order  to 
discu.ss  his  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alex- 
ander) has  consumed  4  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dannemeyer)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  the  dispensa- 
tion. 

PARLIAMFNTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  motion  to  commit  with  respect 
to  the  resolution  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas.  At  what  point 
in  the  process  is  it  appropriate  for  me 
to  offer  the  motion  to  commit? 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  After 
the  previous  question  has  been  or- 
dered or  moved. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  At  that  point  I 
may  offer  the  motion  to  commit? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  much  time  under  the  rules  would 
this  gentleman  from  California  have 
to  discuss  the  motion  to  commit,  if 
any? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  the 
previous  question  is  ordered,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  would  not 
have  any  time  to  debate  the  motion. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  So.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  practical  matter,  the  only  time 
this  gentleman  from  California  would 
have  to  talk  about  this  issue  is  the 
time  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
has  given  me  right  now? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  the  indication  of 
where  we  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  initially  let  me  say  that 
we  in  the  minority  party  of  the  House 
are  pursuing  this  issue  of  malappor- 
tionment of  committee  ratios  not  just 
because  of  the  slots  on  the  committees 
on  which  we  seek  proper  representa- 
tion. To  put  that  in  perspective,  in  the 
98th  Congress  we  Republicans  have 
been  shorted  22  slots  on  full  commit- 
tees and  37  slots  on  subcommittees. 

Our  goal  is  to  bring  this  matter  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  consider- 
ation and  a  rollcall  vote  in  order  to  es- 
tablish accountability  to  the  American 
people  on  the  major  issues  of  the  day 
such  as  prayer  in  public  schools,  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment,  the 
issue  of  human  rights,  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  dealing 
with  the  decision  of  Roe  against  Wade, 
the  issue  of  immigration  reform  that 
this  country  badly  needs,  the  issue  of 
bankruptcy  law,  and  the  issue  of  crimi- 
nal law.  Those  are  the  issues  that  we 
think  we  have  a  responsibility  to  bring 
to  the  floor  of  this  House  and  debate 
and  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  so  that  the 
American  people  will,  with  that  roll- 
call vote  on  those  issues,  be  able  to 
assess  who  is  accountable  in  this  insti- 
tution for  stopping  legislation  the 
people  want  or  helping  legislation  the 
people  want. 

We  believe  that  that  accountability 
is  what  politics  is  all  about  in  America, 
that  one  party  proposes,  another 
party  opposes,  people  have  a  record 
vote,  and  that  lays  the  foundation  for 
the  November  election  so  that  candi- 
dates around  the  country,  challengers 
and  incumbents,  will  have  the  privi- 
lege and  the  responsibility  of  pointing 
out  where  the  incumbent  Member  in 
this  instance  has  voted  wrong  or  in- 
consistent with  the  voters  of  that  dis- 
trict. 

That  is  why  we  are  pursuing  this 
matter.  It  is  not  just  the  slots  in  and 
of  themselves  that  we  seek. 

To  show  the  inequity  that  is  taking 
place  in  this  whole  issue,  in  1982,  in 
November.  Republican  candidates  for 


Congress  around  the  country  received 
43.2  percent  of  the  vote  all  over  the 
country.  Because  of  the  vagaries  of  re- 
apportionment in  the  50  States  of  the 
Union,  we  ended  up  with  38  percent  of 
the  membership  of  the  entire  House. 
With  43  percent  of  the  vote  nationally, 
we  ended  up  with  38  percent  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, specifically  167  out  of  435. 

The  Democratic  majority  has  exclu- 
sive control  over  this  matter  since 
they  have  62  percent  or  267  Members 
on  their  side.  And  one  of  the  amazing 
things  about  this  whole  process  is  that 
the  Democratic  Party  leadership  has 
over  the  last  several  decades  made  an 
eloquent  defense  of  civil  rights  of  mi- 
norities in  America.  I  have  to  ask,  in 
the  face  of  that  protestation  of  respect 
for  minority  rights,  what  in  the  world 
has  ever  caused  the  majority  Demo- 
crats in  this  House  to  deviate  to  the 
point  of  what  they  have  done  to  we 
Republicans,  the  minority  in  the 
House,  and  do  what  they  have  done  to 
us? 

I  ask.  "Why  do  you  dislike  Republi- 
cans so  much?  What  have  we  done  to 
you?  We  bathe  regularly,  most  of  us 
shave,  we  conduct  ourselves  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  we  wear  suits  and 
ties.  What  is  it  about  us  that  you  dis- 
like?" 

And  I  have  to  say  that  "what  I  have 
to  conclude  is  that  you  don't  like  the 
proposals  that  we  make  for  the  Ameri- 
can public.  We  stand  here  in  the  well 
of  the  House  and  we  say  we  want  this 
House  to  vote  on  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  require  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  have  a  balanced 
budget,  and  you  are  stopping  that 
issue  day  after  day  from  coming  into 
existence." 

And  we  ask.  "Why  do  you  do  that? 
That  is  why  we  want  the  representa- 
tion on  the  Judiciary  Committee.  You 
have  shorted  us  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  this  Congress  one  slot." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Dannemeyer)  has  expired. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas will  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  No;  I  do  not 
yield,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman   from   Georgia   (Mr.   Levi- 

TAS). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  proposition  that  is  being 
made  by  the  Republicans,  it  is  that 
there  should  be  a  more  proportionate 
Republican  membership  on  commit- 
tees to  reflect  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tion in  1982  in  terms  of  the  respective 
percentage  of  Republican  votes  and 
Democratic  votes.  If  that  proposition 
is  correct,  then  I  have  a  proposition 
for  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side, 
which  I  am  sure  they  cannot  refuse.  It 
is  based  on  the  principle  that  what  is 
fair  for  one  is  fair  for  the  other,  or 


what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander. 

Democrats,  then,  should  have  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  judges  and  Cabi- 
net members  and  other  Presidential 
appointees  in  the  agencies  to  reflect 
the  percentage  of  Republican  and 
Democratic  votes  in  the  results  of  the 
Presidential  election,  which  was  a  lot 
closer  than  the  congressional  election 
in  1982. 

What  is  fair  is  fair. 

If  they  will  implement  my  proposal 
to  them,  I  will  support  theirs. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  conclude  the  debate  at  this  point. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  That  is  unfor- 
tunate. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  conclude  this 
debate  by  reading  an  excerpt  from  a 
letter  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dannemeyer)  wrote  to  his 
Republican  colleagues  which  I  think 
clearly  states  the  purpose  and  the 
intent  of  the  motion  to  commit  which 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dannemeyer)  intends  to  offer  follow- 
ing my  conclusion  of  this  debate.  It 
says,  and  I  quote: 

We  would  like  to  request  that  you— 

The  Republican  colleagues- 
join  us  in  the  effort  lo  obstruct  House  pro- 
ceedings at  the  beginning  of  the  second  ses- 
sion and  thus  bring  these  important  issues 
to  a  vole  and/or  a  resolution  in  the  98th 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  clear  that 
the  intent  of  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  is  clearly  dilatory 
and  aimed  at  obstructing  the  regular 
proceedings  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
point  out  that  some  140  bills  have 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  first  session  of 
the  98th  Congress  and  are  now  pend- 
ing in  the  other  body,  the  scheduling 
procedures  of  which  are  controlled  by 
the  Republican  majority.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  and  his  associ- 
ates, who  have  joined  him  in  this  ques- 
tionable venture,  that  if  they  are  mys- 
tified by  the  procedures  by  which  bills 
come  to  the  floor  of  a  legislative  body, 
they  are  the  leadership  of  their  own 
party  which  is  now  sitting  on  140 
pieces  of  legislation  which  have  al- 
ready passed  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  need  for  fur- 
ther time.  I  do  not  yield  further  time 
to  debate  this  matter,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  do  not  yield, 
Mr.  Speaker. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  resolution. 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  TO  COMMIT  OfTERED  BY  M«. 
DANNEMEYER 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I 
offer  a  motion  to  commit. 

The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
Clerk     will     report     the     motion     to 
commit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  movcs  to  commit  House 
Resolution  436  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
with   instructions  to  report   the  resolution 
back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendment:  At  the  end  of  the  reso- 
lution strike  out  the  period  and  insert   in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■•:  Provided.  That  this  resolution  shall  not 
take  effect  until  the  majority  membership 
of  each  standing  committee  of  the  House, 
except  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi 
cial  Conduct,  is  constituted  with  its  mem- 
bership in  a  ratio  which  is  proportionate  to 
the  membership  of  the  two  political  parties 
in  the  House  as  a  whole." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  commit. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  commit 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dannemeyer). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Dannemeyer) 
there  were— yeas  13.  nays  16. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  153.  nays 
237.  not  voting  43.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  24] 
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MrEwpn 

McGrath 

McKernan 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Moimari 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pams 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 


Archer 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bereuler 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Broomfield 

Brown  iCOi 

Broyhill 

Burton  ( IN  > 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clincer 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO> 

Conable 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 


YEAS— 153 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dicliinson 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  lALi 

Edwards  (OKI 

Emerson 

Erienborn 

Evans (lA I 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gekzs 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

Hopkins 


Hunter 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kasich 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lalta 

Leach 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  I FL I 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lolt 

Lowery  iCAi 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NCi 

Martin  iNYi 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McDade 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alt>osta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  iTXi 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilen-son 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Briti 

Brook.'- 

Brown  •  CA > 

Bryant 

Burton  (CAi 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TXi 

Collins 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Ek-kart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA I 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (ID 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 


Regula 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Riller 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Schneider 

Schuize 

Senaenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith  (NEi 

Smith  (NJi 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

NAYS-237 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietla 

Foley 

Ford  (MI I 

Ford(TNi 

Fowler 

Frank 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejden.son 

Gephardt 

Gibboivs 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Guanni 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Harri.son 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

tlertel 

Hightower 

Howard 

Hoycr 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TNI 

Kaplur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FD 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  iWAi 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

McNulty 

Mica 


Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Williams  (OH  I 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Zschau 


Torres 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergrlff 

Venlo 

Volkmer 


Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NichoLs 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Pat  man 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangrl 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reid 

Richard-son 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (lA) 

Solarz 

Sprat  I 

Staggers 

Slenholm 

Stokes 

Stralton 

Studds 

Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauzin 
Thomas  (GA I 


Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheal 

Whitley 

Whitten 


Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 
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NOT  VOTING— 43 


Andrews  (NO 

Anthony 

Bethune 

Boner 

Bonker 

Corcoran 

de  la  Garza 

Downey 

Early 

Fascell 

Forsythe 

Frost 

Hall  (IN) 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 


Hawkins 

Heftel 

Hillis 

Holt 

Horton 

Ireland 

Jones  (NO 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Long  (L.A) 

Lujan 

Markey 

McCurdy 

McKinney 

Minlsh 


Mrazek 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Shannon 

Smith  (FL) 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Towns 

Vander  Jagt 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wylie 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Corcoran  for.  with  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana  against. 

Mr.     McKinney    for.    with    Mr.    Minish 
against. 

Mr.    Vander   Jagt    for.   with    Mr.    Hance 
against. 

Mr.  Wylie  for.  with  Mr.  Markey  against. 

Mr.  Kemp  for.  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mrs.  Holt   for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Lujan  for.  with  Mr.  Mrazek  against. 

Mr.  Schaefer  for.  with  Mr.  Savage  against. 

So  the  motion  to  commit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
with  an  amendment  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested,  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  255.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  February  9  to  21.  1984.  and  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  February  9 
or  February  10  to  February  20.  1984. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1787.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Drug  Enforcement  Policy  Board. 


CONFERENCE      REPORT      ON      S. 

1340,       REHABILITATION        ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the 
Senate   bill   (S.    1340)   to   revise   and 


extend  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
and  to  extend  the  Developmental  Dis- 
ability Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  conference  report 
is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
February  6.  1984.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlenborn)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

a  1220 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
m.vself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
on  S.  1340  contains  amendments  to 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  and  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  is 
the  largest  Federal  program  focused 
on  helping  disabled  Americans  to 
become  more  productive  citizens. 
When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1949. 
there  was  no  large  program  of  assist- 
ance. It  was  not  until  1953  that  we 
were  able  to  achieve  enactment  of  an 
expanded  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act. 

During  all  my  years  in  Congress  one 
of  my  greatest  satisfactions  has  been 
to  work  on  improving  that  program 
and  watching  it  grow  so  that  today  it 
serves  approximately  1  million  Ameri- 
cans. All  evaluations  show  that  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  is  an  extremely 
cost-effective  program  returning  $11 
to  the  Treasury  for  every  dollar  of  ex- 
penditure. 

The  conference  report  we  are  bring- 
ing to  you  today  further  improves  this 
program.  First,  and  most  importantly, 
we  increase  the  funds  for  basic  State 
grants  from  $943.9  million  authorized 
for  fiscal  1983  to  $1,038  billion  for 
fiscal  1984,  to  $1,117  billion  for  fiscal 
1985  and  $1,203  billion  for  fiscal  1986. 

This  means  a  9.9-percent  increase 
from  fiscal  1983  to  fiscal  1984,  7.7  per- 
cent from  1984  to  1985,  and  7.7  percent 
from  1985  to  1986. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  we  were 
able  to  achieve  these  substantial  in- 
creases for  vocational  rehabilitation.  I 
know  we  face  enormous  deficits,  but 
these  expenditures  will  be  returned  to 
the  Treasury  many  times  over  in 
terms  of  reduced  unemployment  com- 
pensation, reduced  disability  pay- 
ments, and  fewer  food  stamps.  We  can 
make  no  better  investment. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram is  also  improved  in  this  confer- 
ence report: 


First,  by  having  the  basic  State  pro- 
gram automatically  extended  to  fiscal 
1987  if  Congress  takes  no  adverse 
action.  This  provision  will  bring  addi- 
tional stability  to  the  program. 

Second,  by  extending  all  the  discre- 
tionary programs  from  fiscal  1984  to 
fiscal  1986.  These  programs  provide 
the  essential  training  and  research 
components  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Third,  by  improving  these  discre- 
tionary programs  by  targeting  the 
training  grants  on  areas  where  there 
are  shortages  of  personnel  and  by 
broadening  the  research  and  training 
centers  to  deal  with  both  particular 
and  multiple  disabilities. 

Fourth,  by  requiring  performance 
standards  to  judge  the  success  of  the 
programs. 

Fifth,  by  strengthening  client  assist- 
ance through  requiring  each  State  to 
have  such  a  program  by  September  30. 
1985.  Those  States  now  receiving,  or 
having  in  the  past  received,  section 
112  client  assistance  funds  through 
their  regular  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency  may  continue  to  administer 
this  client  program  in  that  manner  if 
the  Governor  designates  this  agency. 
Other  States  must  have  a  separate 
agency  operate  their  newly  required 
client  assistance  programs,  and 

Sixth,  by  placing  the  Helen  Keller 
National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youth 
and  Adults  on  a  firmer  footing 
through  creating  a  separate  authority 
for  the  center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
will  improve  the  lives  of  many  disabled 
Americans,  and  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend our  colleague.  Austin  Murphy, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Education,  for  his  leadership  in 
achieving  these  gains.  We  are  all  in- 
debted to  Mr.  MuRPHY  and  his  sub- 
committee members. 

As  fine  as  this  conference  report  is 
in  the  area  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, it  is  enormously  deficient  in 
other  areas  where  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives tried  to  improve  the  Na- 
tion's basic  education  and  domestic 
programs.  The  House  conferees  on 
this  bill  tried  and  tried,  but  we  were 
completely  unsuccessful  in  securing 
improvements  in  these  other  pro- 
grams. 

The  Members  recall  that  the  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  1984  called  for  in- 
creases in  funding  of  basic  education 
and  domestic  programs.  This  resolu- 
tion was  approved  by  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

In  order  to  implement  the  resolu- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  added  amendments  to  the  bill 
reauthorizing  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 
We  had  to  do  this  because  the  so- 
called  Gramm-Latta  budget  caps 
adopted  in  1981  severely  restricted 
spending  for  education  and  other 
areas. 


We  provided:  $3.83  billion  for  the 
chapter  1  program  for  disadvantaged 
children;  $505  million  for  impact  aid; 
$825  million  for  vocational  education; 
$112  million  for  adult  education; 
$273.9  million  for  arts  and  humanities; 
$10.8  million  for  museum  services; 
$398  million  for  the  community  serv- 
ices block  grant;  $2.25  billion  for  low- 
income  energy  assistance:  $1.36  billion 
for  the  women,  infants,  and  children 
(WIC)  feeding  program:  $1.5  billion 
for  education  of  the  handicapped:  $28 
million  for  the  National  Technical  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf. 

On  September  13  the  House  ap- 
proved those  amendments  by  a  vote  of 
283  to  124,  showing  clearly  that  spend- 
ing for  these  areas  should  be  increased 
in  accordance  with  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  Senate  had  already  passed  a 
companion  bill  reauthorizing  vocation- 
al rehabilitation,  but  without  any 
amendments  raising  the  authorization 
ceilings  for  other  programs.  So.  the 
House  asked  for  a  conference  with  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  refused  to  go  to  confer- 
ence with  us  for  months  and  months. 

I  tried  and  tried  to  go  to  conference 
with  the  Senate.  I  wrote  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  committee  asking 
for  a  conference.  I  had  my  staff  con- 
tact his  staff.  And  there  was  no  re- 
sponse. 

After  2  months  of  trying,  I  finally 
joined  our  majority  leader,  Jim 
Wright,  in  offering  an  amendment  to 
the  second  continuing  resolution  to 
provide  the  funding  for  these  pro- 
grams which  our  amendments  to  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  bill  had  au- 
thorized. Again,  the  House  approved 
these  funds  by  a  vote  of  224  to  189. 

We  provided:  $3,645  billion  for  chap- 
ter 1:  $812.8  million  for  vocational  edu- 
cation; $112  million  for  adult  educa- 
tion; $382.3  million  for  the  community 
services  block  grant;  $2.07  billion  for 
low-income  energy  assistance;  $1,357 
billion  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped; $1,037  billion  for  vocational 
rehabilitation;  $145  million  for  immi- 
grant education;  $570  million  for  col- 
lege work-study;  $380  million  for  sup- 
plemental opportunity  grants;  $347 
million  for  community  health  centers; 
$28  million  for  National  Technical  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf;  $3,559  billion  for 
job  training;  $34  million  for  Gallaudet 
College;  $10  million  for  emergency 
shelter  for  the  homeless;  $150  million 
for  child  nutrition.  But  again  the 
Senate  frustrated  the  will  of  the 
House. 

This  time  at  least  the  Senate  had  to 
agree  to  a  conference  committee;  oth- 
erwise, the  Government  would  have 
come  to  a  halt  without  a  continuing 
resolution.  But  the  Senate  conferees 
would  only  accept  10  percent  of  the  in- 
creased funding  we  approved.  Ten 
cents  on  the  dollar.  And  no  funds  at 
all  for  compensatory  education,  voca- 
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tional  education.  Low-income  energy 
assistance,  the  WIC  program,  or 
school  lunch  programs. 

And  let  me  remind  the  House  that 
all  the  increases  we  asked  for  were 
well  within  the  budget  resolution:  and 
they  were  mostly  meant  to  repair  part 
of  the  harm,  and  only  part  of  the 
harm,  caused  to  education  and  nutri- 
tion by  the  cutbacks  of  the  last  3 
years. 

Having  lost  on  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, we  tried  again  to  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  bill.  And  the  Senate 
again  refused. 

Finally,  the  Senate  appointed  con- 
ferees in  February  and  agreed  to  a 
conference.  This  was  5  months  after 
the  House  has  passed  its  bill. 

At  the  Senate-House  conference  I 
brought  up  the  amendments  calling 
for  increases  in  education  and  domes- 
tic programs. 

I  brought  up  the  increase  for  voca- 
tional education.  The  response  was 
•we  wont  discuss  that."  I  brought  up 
the  immigrant  education  program. 
The  response  was  "we  wont  discuss 
that."  I  brought  up  the  low-income 
energy  assistance  program,  but  we  got 
no  where. 

I  tried  and  tried,  but  the  House  con- 
ferees had  no  choice  in  light  of  the 
Senates  obstinance.  If  we  wanted  any 
conference  report,  we  had  to  yield,  and 
so  we  did. 

I  am  sorely  disappointed.  I  hope  we 
can  find  another  way  to  increase  these 
funds. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  point  with  re- 
spect to  one  particular  program  not  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  report,  the 
special  impact  aid  for  immigrant  chil- 
dren. Although  the  conferees  did  not 
accept  the  3-year  authorization  for 
this  program  included  in  the  House 
bill,  the  program  was  authorized,  and 
a  $30  million  appropriation  made,  in 
the  continuing  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1984  (H.J.  Res.  413).  Thus,  the 
program  should  be  operational  this 
year,  and  I  urge  the  Department  of 
kducation  to  move  expeditiously  to 
implement  it.  Moreover,  the  program 
is  to  be  considered  an  applicable  pro- 
gram for  purposes  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act.  just  like  any 
other  program  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education. 

The  only  positive  accomplishment 
we  gained  in  this  conference  on  S. 
1340  was  that  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  realized  solid  increases 
in  funding,  because  the  opponents  of 
these  other  programs  suggested  that 
increase  only.  The  appropriation  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  is  already  9.9 
percent  higher  for  fiscal  1984  because 
we  secured  that  increase  in  the  final 
conference  report  on  the  second  con- 
tinuing resolution.  It  will  be  raised  an- 
other 7.7  percent  in  fiscal  1985  and  an- 
other 7.7  in  fiscal  1986  as  a  result  of 
this  conference  report  before  us  today. 


We  should  be  as  proud  of  that  ac- 
complishment as  we  are  ashamed  of 
our  defeats  in  improving  education 
and  nutrition. 

D  1230 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  conference  report 
for  S.  1340,  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1984.  The  amend- 
ments represent  a  reauthorization 
effort  to  improve  and  expand  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  originally  passed  by 
Congress  in  1921.  The  House  and  the 
other  body  discussed  and  resolved  45 
points  of  difference  between  their  re- 
spective bills.  The  conference  report 
reflects  this  resolution. 

I  shall  comment  on  three  areas  in 
the  conference  report:  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  State  grant  program: 
the  authorization  levels  for  discretion- 
ary programs:  and  the  elimination  of 
title  IV  and  title  V  from  the  confer- 
ence agreement. 

The  State  grant  program  reauthor- 
ized by  the  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1984.  provides  assistance  to 
State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agen- 
cies which  help  handicapped  individ- 
uals to  receive  training  and  support 
services  so  that  they  may  join  the 
American  work  force,  lead  more  inde- 
pendent lives,  and  participate  more 
fully  in  their  communities.  The  1984 
amendment  increase  the  allotments 
States   would   receive   for   fiscal   year 

1984  by  10  percent  over  the  fiscal  year 
1983  appropriation,  to  $1,037.8  billion. 
The  1984  amendments  would  increase 
the  State   allotments   for   fiscal   year 

1985  and  fiscal  year  1986  by  an  infla- 
tion factor  based  on  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  urban  consumers 
(CPI-U):  however,  the  total  funds  that 
could  be  made  available  for  the  State 
grant  program  could  not  exceed 
$1,117.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$1,203.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
These  caps  would  allow  a  growth  rate 
of  7.7  percent  each  year.  The  amend- 
ments allow  an  automatic  extension  of 
1  year  for  fiscal  year  1987  with  an  in- 
crease based  on  the  CPI-U.  These  au- 
thorization levels  represent  a  midpoint 
between  the  original  authorization 
levels  in  H.R.  3520  and  those  adopted 
by  the  other  body. 

The  State  grant  program  over  its  63- 
year  history  has  had  strong  bipartisan 
support,  due  in  large  measure  to  its 
cost-effectiveness.  Since  its  central 
focus  is  promoting  employment  of 
handicapped  individuals,  it  helps 
reduce  the  dependence  of  handicapped 
individuals  on  Federal  income  mainte- 
nance programs,  once  such  persons  are 
rehabilitated  and  employed.  For  exam- 
ple, on  the  average,  for  every  rehabili- 
tation dollar  invested  on  a  handi- 
capped individual,  that  person's  earn- 
ing power  increases  by  $10.  On  the  av- 


erage, the  cost  of  a  rehabilitation  is  re- 
turned in  4  years,  through  local.  State 
and  Federal  taxes  paid  by  a  rehabili- 
tated, employed  handicapped  individ- 
ual. The  authorization  levels  for  State 
grants  in  S.  1340  are  viewed  as  further 
support  for  the  investment  potential 
of  the  rehabilitation  program. 

S.  1340  also  reauthorizes  the  multi- 
ple discretionary  programs  under  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  for  3  years,  fiscal 
year  1984  through  fiscal  year  1986. 
These  programs  provide  Federal  dol- 
lars for  research  in  rehabilitation, 
training  of  rehabilitation  personnel, 
collaborative  agreements  with  indus- 
try to  promote  on  the  job  training  and 
employment  of  handicapped  individ- 
uals, independent  living  programs,  and 
several  other  activities.  The  authoriza- 
tion levels  adopted  for  these  multiple 
programs  are  highly  variable.  For  ex- 
ample, when  fiscal  year  1984  authori- 
zation levels  are  compared  with  fiscal 
year  1983  appropriations,  the  increases 
range  from  a  zero-percent  increase  to 
a  246-percent  increase.  Although  the 
variability  in  authorization  levels  for 
fiscal  year  1985  over  fiscal  year  1984  is 
less  dramatic,  it  ranges  from  5  percent 
to  23  percent.  Similarly  when  the 
fiscal  year  1986  levels  are  compared 
with  fiscal  year  1985  levels  the  range 
is  4.8  percent  to  15  percent.  Such  vari- 
ability may  raise  questions  not  only  re- 
lated to  a  failure  to  contain  costs  and 
help  reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  but 
also  the  neglect  of  funding  equity 
across  program  categories. 

The  House  bill,  H.R.  3520  contained 
a  title  IV  and  title  V  not  contained  in 
the  bill  of  the  other  body.  Title  IV  in- 
creased the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for:  Chapter  1  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981:  the  Impact  Aid  Program 
(Public  Law  81-815):  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963:  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act.  the  National  Foundation 
on  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965: 
the  Museum  Services  Act:  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Block  Grant  Act:  the 
Low  Income  Energy  Assistance  Act  of 
1981:  the  Supplemental  Food  Program 
for  Women.  Infants,  and  Children 
under  section  17  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act:  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act:  and  the  National  Techni- 
cal Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act. 

If  title  IV  had  been  adopted  as  part 
of  the  conference  report,  these  several 
programs  would  have  had  their  respec- 
tive authorization  ceilings  increased 
by  about  $1.6  billion.  These  programs 
have  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  handicapped  individ- 
uals. 

Title  V  of  H.R.  3520  authorized 
funds  for  school  districts  with  more 
than  500  immigrant  children.  Since 
the  numbers  of  legal  and  illegal  alien 
children  in  the  public  schools  is  un- 
known,  the   projected  costs  for  this 
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new  program  ranged  from  $500  million 
to  $2  billion. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  drop  both 
titles  IV  and  V  from  the  House  bill, 
thus  removing  two  significant  barriers 
to  the  speedy  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  1340. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
conference  report.  The  integrity  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  has  been  preserved. 
Particularly  through  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  State  grant  program  we 
will  continue  to  promote  employment 
of  handicapped  individuals.  Such  an 
endorsement  is  not  incompatible  with 
our  interest  in  reducing  the  Federal 
deficit  and  our  commitment  to  a  full 
economic  recovery. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murphy). 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  chairman,  Carl  Per- 
kins, for  his  commitment  to  bringing 
the  rehabilitation  reauthorization  bill 
to  conference  and  to  seeing  that  we 
reached  agreement  with  the  Senate. 
The  1  million  handicapped  persons 
who  are  receiving  services  under  this 
act  should  be  aware  that  Chairman 
Perkins  kept  their  interests  foremost 
when  very  difficult  decisions  had  to  be 
made  in  order  to  reach  agreement  in 
conference. 

S.  1340  is  an  excellent  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  build  upon  for  the  next  3 
years  and  beyond.  We  have  provided 
increases  in  funding  to  begin  to  re- 
store the  losses  due  to  inflation  and 
cuts  in  SSI  and  SSDI  rehabilitation 
moneys.  Because  the  State  grant 
entitlement  is  authorized  at 
$1,037,800,000,  we  will  be  seeking  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $34 
million  to  meet  the  entitlement  this 
year.  For  fiscal  year  1985  and  1986,  the 
entitlement  is  to  be  set  by  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  As  in  the  House  adopted 
bill,  and  an  additional  authorization 
for  State  grants  permits  funding  above 
the  cost  of  living  increase.  The  total 
amount  that  may  be  appropriated  for 
both  the  entitlement  and  the  addition- 
al authorization,  however,  is  set  at 
$1,117,500,000  in  fiscal  year  1985  and 
$1,203,200,000  in  fiscal  year  1986.  I 
want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that  this 
provision  maintains  the  compromise 
approach  adopted  on  the  House  floor 
to  eliminate  any  inconsistency  with 
budget  act  requirements  on  funding  of 
entitlements  in  outyears. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  5-year  re- 
authorization for  State  grants  and  the 
Senate  bill  a  3-year  reauthorization. 
The  conference  agreement  provides 
that  there  will  be  an  automatic  exten- 
sion of  funding  for  a  fourth  year  if  the 
program  is  not  reauthorized  prior  to 
September  30,  1986,  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  the  entitlement  in  the 
fourth  year  would  be  the  fiscal  year 
1986  level  increased  by  the  Consumer 


Price  Index  for  all  urban  consumers  in 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

The  cost  effectiveness  of  this  pro- 
gram has  historically  brought  it  uni- 
fied bipartisan  support.  It  is  essential 
that  the  data  that  documents  the  pro- 
gram's effectiveness  and  its  impact  on 
the  lives  of  rehabilitation  clients  con- 
tinues to  be  available.  The  conference 
agreement  mandates  the  collection  of 
individual  client  data.  The  conferees 
are  further  in  agreement  that  the 
commissioner  of  RSA  shall  continue  to 
collect  the  information  contained  in 
the  "annual  vocational  rehabilitation 
program/cost  report,"  RSA  reporting 
form  RSA-2,  which  has  been  critical 
to  the  effective  management  of  reha- 
bilitation agencies. 

The  agreement  reached  on  the  client 
assistance  program  recognizes  demon- 
strated benefits  to  both  State  rehabili- 
tation agencies  and  to  their  client 
when  a  third  party  is  available  to  me- 
diate differences  and  facilitate  the 
process  of  rehabilitation.  The  success- 
ful experience  of  existing  client  assist- 
ance projects,  which  have  been  admin- 
istered in  a  variety  of  settings  through 
a  demonstration. project  grant  author- 
ity, justifies  a  change  to  a  State  grant 
formula  program.  In  every  State,  the 
Governor,  with  the  advice  of  those 
knowledgeable  about  the  rehabilita- 
tion process  and  about  the  needs  and 
services  available  to  persons  with 
handicaps,  will  choose  a  placement  for 
the  client  assistance  program.  In 
States  where  a  client  assistance 
project  is  now  or  has  been  adminis- 
tered within  an  agency  providing  reha- 
bilitation services,  the  Governor  may 
choose  to  continue  that  placement.  In 
all  other  States,  the  Governor  is  re- 
quired to  place  the  program  outside  of 
any  agency  providing'  rehabilitation 
services  under  this  act. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  at  this  point 
that  the  conferees  intended  that  the 
term  "handicapped  individuals,"  as 
used  in  this  section,  refer  to  all  per- 
sons who  are  handicapped  and  is  not 
intended  to  be  limited  to  persons  eligi- 
ble for  services  under  titles  I  and  III  of 
this  act.  The  comprehensive  evalua- 
tion of  the  client  assistance  program 
required  by  the  conference  agreement 
is  to  include  information  on  all  handi- 
capped persons  served  by  the  client  as- 
sistance program.  By  providing  infor- 
mation on  the  program's  operation  in 
a  variety  of  settings,  this  evaluation  is 
expected  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
decisions  concerning  its  reauthoriza- 
tion in  1986. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
a  number  of  additional  provisions  in- 
tended to  provide  information  to  both 
Congress  and  the  administration  for 
the  next  reauthorization  of  the  act,  as 
well  as  information  to  assist  both  the 
administration  and  appropriations 
committees  in  their  funding  requests 
and  decisions.  For  the  first  time, 
standards  are  rquired  for  the  evalua- 


tion of  all  programs  under  the  act.  In 
the  esse  of  independent  living  centers 
and  projects  with  industry,  such 
standards  must  be  developed  by  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1985.  and  an  evaluation  based 
on  those  standards  completed  by  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1986.  The  conference  agree- 
ment also  requires  the  Commissioner 
of  RSA  to  gather  and  provide  accurate 
information  on  rehabilitation  person- 
nel shortages  to  justify  the  allocation 
of  training  funds.  The  conferees  recog- 
nize that  it  is  essential  to  maintain 
and  upgrade  the  skills  of  presently  em- 
ployed personnel,  as  well  as  to  increase 
the  number  of  personnel  in  shortage 
areas,  in  order  to  meet  current  and 
projected  vocational  rehabilitation 
needs.  The  Commissioner's  report  on 
personnel  shortages  and  allocation  of 
funds  is  to  be  submitted  each  year  to 
Congress  along  with  the  department 
budget  submission  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

The  conference  agreement  also  in- 
cludes the  separate  statutory  author- 
ity provided  in  the  house  bill  for  the 
Helen  Keller  National  Center  for  deaf- 
blind  youths  and  adults,  and  as  in 
both  House  and  Senate  bills,  estab- 
lishes the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  as  an  independent 
agency  with  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  the  strong 
commitment  of  both  Chairman  Per- 
kins and  Senator  Weicker  for  pro- 
grams benefitting  handicapped  per- 
sons, we  would  not  be  voting  on  this 
conference  agreement  today.  I  appreci- 
ate their  cooperation,  and  the  hard 
work  of  their  staffs,  in  helping  us 
enact  this  extremely  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  and  as  a 
member  of  the  conference,  we  are 
grateful  for  the  leadership  of  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins).  We  are  also 
thankful  for  the  commitment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Murphy).  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Erlenborn).  and  all  of  our  col- 
leagues who  worked  so  assiduously  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  and  as  a  member  of  the 
conference  which  considered  this  legis- 
lation, to  express  my  strong  support 
for  this  legislation  before  us. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
stands  as  a  monument  to  the  commit- 
ment which  our  Federal  Government 
has  made  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  handicapped  adults  in  this 
Nation.  It  is  a  successful  program  and 
one  which  continues  to  enjoy  a  great 
deal  of  bipartisan  support  in  Congress. 
I  was  proud  to  have  been  one  of  the 
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original  authors  of  the  1973  act  and 
continue  to  work  to  assure  that  its 
provisions  remain  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  handicapped  as  well  as 
the  world  of  work. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  provides 
the  following: 

Extends  the  State  grant  portion  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  through  fiscal 
year  1986.  at  a  level  of  $1,037.8  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1984  with  cost-of-living 
increases  for  each  the  following  years: 
Extends  all  other  programs  under 
the  act  for  3  more  years: 

Establishes  a  separate  authority  for 
the  Helen  Keller  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youth  and  Adults: 

Establishes  the  National  Council  on 
the  Handicapped  as  an  independent 
agency  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 

Requires  the  collection  of  individual 
client  data  for  the  annual  report  re- 
quired of  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration: 

Requires  the  development  of  stand- 
ards for  evaluations  of  existing  inde- 
pendent living  center  and  projects 
with  industry,  but  specifically  does  not 
deny  funding  for  existing  programs: 
and 

Changes  the  client  assistance  pro- 
gram from  a  demonstration,  discre- 
tionary program  to  a  formula  State 
grant  program  authorized  at  $6  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1984.  $6.3  million  in 
fiscal  vear  1985  and  $6.6  million  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  In  States  which  have 
had  a  client  assistance  program  in 
place  within  an  agency  that  provides 
rehabilitation  services,  the  Governor 
may  choose  to  continue  such  place- 
ment. In  States  where  there  has  not 
been  previously  been  such  a  place- 
ment, the  Governor  must  place  the 
program  in  an  independent  agency. 
States  must  have  a  client  assistance 
program  in  place  by  October  1.  1984. 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  State  grants. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  elaborat- 
ed points  on  these  provisions.  First.  I 
am  pleased  that  we  were  able  to  pro- 
vide for  separate  authority  for  the 
Helen  Keller  National  Center  which  is 
located  in  my  home  State  of  New  York 
to  assure  that  they  can  continue  their 
work  on  behalf  of  deaf-bhnd  children. 
Second.  I  am  pleased  that  we  provid- 
ed for  an  autonomous  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Handicapped,  which  is  criti- 
cal if  we  are  to  remove  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  body  from  political  influ- 
ence as  well  as  other  similar  types  of 
influence.  I  recently  met  with  the 
newly  appointed  chairperson  of  the 
Council.  Sandra  Perrino.  who  is  from 
my  home  State  of  New  York,  and  am 
fully  convinced  that  the  Council 
stands  ready  to  work  together  with 
Congress  on  behalf  of  the  handi- 
capped children  and  adults  in  this 
Nation. 

Finally.  I  am  strongly  supportive  of 
the    compromise    language    that    we 
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were  able  to  retain  for  projects  with 
industry.  This  program  has  a  proven 
track  record  of  success  since  1968  and 
has  provided  65.000  people  with  dis- 
abilities with  competitive  employment 
since  its  inception.  It  also  is  a  program 
which  forms  a  true  partnership  with 
the  private  sector.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  witness  this  partnership 
firsthand  for  the  national  coordinator 
for  PWI  is  located  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district  in  the  Bronx  and 
through  Aging  in  America,  Inc..  where 
PWI  is  administered,  there  have  been 
large  numbers  of  local  businesses  as 
well  as  individuals  who  have  benefited 
from  this  important  partnership.  I  be- 
lieve that  PWI  is  a  partnership  that 
we  want  to  continue  to  promote.  Fur- 
ther, the  language  in  this  legislation 
provides  for  evaluations  of  existing 
programs  and  projects  but  will  not  ter- 
minate current  programs  which  would 
cause  grave  disruptions  in  current 
services. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  commend  Chair- 
man Perkins  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  Austin  Murphy  for 
their  leadership  on  this  issue.  I  know 
that  the  road  to  this  day  has  been 
long  in  coming  and  I  appreciate  his  at- 
tention to  seeing  this  legislation 
through  in  a  bipartisan  fashion.  I  also 
wish  to  commend  our  chairman.  Carl 
Perkins,  for  his  leadership  and  state- 
menship  in  attempting  to  address 
other  programs  which  are  important 
to  this  committee  in  this  legislation.  I 
regret  that  we  were  not  able  to  accom- 
modate the  interests  of  this  body, 
which  is  clearly  on  record  in  support 
of  increases  in  education  which  were 
provided  for  under  title  IV  of  the 
Hou.se-passed  version  of  this  bill.  How- 
ever. 1  feel  that  we  will  again  have  the 
opportunity  to  address  these  concerns 
in  the  near  future  and  I  stand  with 
the  chairman  in  seeing  these  issues  to 
their  appropriate  conclusions— more 
money  for  education. 

I  am  also  glad  that  the  conferees 
were  able  to  drop  the  floor  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  House  which 
radically  readjusts  the  low-income 
energy  assistance  program  formula. 
While  I  recognize  that  those  Members 
from  States  which  produce  natural  gas 
feel  that  adjustments  must  be  made  in 
the  existing  formula.  I  believe  that  the 
floor  of  the  House  is  not  the  appropri- 
ate arena  to  examine  these  issues  and 
I  will  fight  any  attempt  to  effect  this 
change  in  the  future.  e.specially  when 
it  will  result  in  a  major  loss  of  funding 
for  States  in  the  Northeast  where  the 
low-income  family  is  directly  depend- 
ent upon  this  program  in  order  to  pay 
their  fuel  bills  during  the  cold  months 
of  the  winter  season. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  support- 
ing this  legislation  and  urge  the  House 
to  act  with  us  in  support  of  S.  1340. 


D  1240 
Mr.   ERLENBORN.   Mr.  Speaker.   I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett). 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  endorse  the 
conference  report  on  S.  1340.  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  Amendments  of  1984. 
This  report  is  the  result  of  many 
hours  of  constructive  negotiations  and 
is  the  result  of  work  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  in  this 
House  since  last  April. 

I  would  note  that  the  negotiations  in 
the  conference  began  only  after  the 
extraneous,  costly,  and  unrelated  title 
IV  and  title  V  were  deleted  from  the 
conference  consideration.  I  would  also 
note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  as  vigorously 
as  this  gentleman  dissented  to  the  in- 
clusion of  title  IV  and  title  V.  this  gen- 
tleman would  just  as  vigorously  now 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  thank  those  gentlemen 
for  agreeing  to  permit  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  to  be  negotiated  and  to  go  to 
conference  without  title  IV  and  title 
V. 

Through  the  conference,  the  State 
grant  program  would  be  extended 
through  fiscal  year  1986  at  funding 
levels  that  would  help  States  to  main- 
tain and  in  fact  to  modestly  expand 
their  rehabilitation  services  for  handi- 
capped individuals  with  employment 
potential.  The  conferees,  this  member, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  commit- 
tee all  insisted  from  the  very  begin- 
ning that  that  9.9-percent  increase  for 
State  grants  be  permitted. 

Through  this  conference,  discretion- 
ary programs  would  also  be  reauthor- 
ized for  3  years.  In  the  long  term,  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant features  of  the  conference 
report  is  an  amendment  that  would 
direct  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  to  review,  to  analyze  and 
to  recommend  back  to  Congress  how- 
Federal  legislation  that  impacts  on 
handicapped  individuals  may  be  im- 
proved. The  focus  of  this  Councils  ef- 
forts would  be  to  identify  those  unan- 
ticipated and  unintended  barriers  to 
opportunities  for  independent  and 
productive  lives  for  the  handicapped 
that  may  exist  in  Federal  law  because 
of  incompatibility,  ineligibility  or  re- 
lated requirements  in  major  Federal 
legislation. 

During  the  conference  negotiations 
compromises  were  made  by  both 
bodies.  I  believe  that  most  of  these 
compromises  strengthen  and  improve 
the  act.  In  one  area  of  compromise, 
however.  I  have  a  lingering  concern- 
that  pertaining  to  the  client  assistance 
program.   Although   I   have  endorsed 
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the  conference  as  a  whole,  I  would 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  effects 
because  they  may  come  back  to  haunt 
us  in  future  years. 

Since  1974.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  client 
assistance  program  has  been  a  model 
demonstration  program  to  encourage 
the  development  of  programs  to  assist 
rehabilitation  clients  and  potential  ap- 
plicants and  State  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agencies  to  resolve  differences 
between  clients  in  those  agencies  relat- 
ed to  services.  It  has  been  a  good  pro- 
gram and  a  good  demonstration  pro- 
gram. 

The  conference  agreement  converts 
the  client  assistance  program  from  a 
demonstration  initiative  to  a  mandato- 
ry State  program.  With  this  confer- 
ence report,  in  order  to  receive  State 
grant  money  under  the  Rehabilitation 
Act,  each  State  must  establish  such  a 
program.  The  Governor  of  each  State 
would  designate  a  public  or  private 
agency  to  administer  the  State  client 
assistance  program.  So  far  so  good,  be- 
cause, Mr.  Speaker,  after  a  good  deal 
of  thought  and  study  and  listening  to 
the  witnesses,  I  support  the  mandato- 
ry provisions.  However,  another  provi- 
sion does  cause  me  some  concern. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  provision 
which  would  give  a  majority  of  Gover- 
nors of  States  of  this  country  more 
discretion  than  other  Governors  in 
choosing  an  agency  to  administer  the 
client  assistance  program.  Those 
States  in  which  any  time  between  1974 
and  today  a  client  assistance  program 
grant  was  administered  and  housed 
within  a  State  agency  could  designate 
the  State  rehabilitation  agency  to  ad- 
minister the  client  assistance  program. 
In  the  remaining  States,  however,  a 
Governor  would  be  prohibited  from 
designating  a  State  vocational  agency 
from  administering  the  client  assist- 
ance program.  And  that  is  where  the 
problem  is.  In  many  States,  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agency  would  be 
the  preferable  and  the  best  adminis- 
trator of  the  client  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Now,  we  have  a  preliminary  list.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Rehabilitation  Service 
Administration,  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama, Alaska,  Arizona,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Louisiana.  Minnesota.  Mississip- 
pi. Missouri.  Montana.  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming  would 
be  prohibited  from  establishing  a 
client  assistance  program  within  a 
State  agency.  That  list  may  change.  It 
is  a  preliminary  list.  So  the  list  I  have 
just  read  may  change  after  the  final 
statute  is  analyzed  and  after  the  histo- 
ry of  these  States  back  to  1974  is  re- 
viewed. But  the  principle  is  the  same. 
In  those  States  that  are  not  eligible,  a 
Governor  would  be  required  to  desig- 
nate another  separate  public  or  pri- 
vate agency  to  administer  the  CAP,  so 


long  as  it  is  not  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation agency. 

The  prohibition  provision  may  or 
may  not  pose  significant  administra- 
tive or  service-related  problems  for 
these  23  States.  However,  it  may  be 
viewed  as  an  example  of  unbalanced 
public  policy,  for  it  clearly  gives  one 
group  of  States  broader  discretion 
than  other  States. 

If  this  conference  report  is  adopted, 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration will  conduct  a  comprehensive 
evaluation  of  CAP'S,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner will  then  be  able  to  determine 
whether  there  are  any  negative  effects 
associated  with  this  prohibition  so 
that  they  may  be  remedied  during  the 
next  reauthorization. 

In  closing.  I  would  emphasize  that 
although  I  am  concerned  about  this 
one  aspect  of  client  assistance,  I  do 
support  the  conference  report  whole- 
heartedly and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same. 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  amendments  of 
1983.  The  central  focus  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  which  assists  handicapped  in- 
dividuals to  become  employable.  I 
commend  the  chairman  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  area.  Passage  of  this  legis- 
lation means  the  reauthorization  of  a 
very  successful  Federal-State  partner- 
ship that  guarantees  the  handicapped 
a  genuine  opportunity  to  make  full 
and  meaningful  contributions  to  our 
society. 

In  addition  to  expressing  my  support 
for  this  important  legislation.  I  would 
also  like  to  explain  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  conferees  chose  to 
eliminate  a  House  provision  pertaining 
to  the  low-income  home  energy  assist- 
ance program  (LIHEAP).  I.  along  with 
several  of  my  colleagues  from  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
participated  as  conferees  on  this  sec- 
tion which  would  have  increased  the 
fiscal  year  1984  authorization  level  for 
LIHEAP  from  $1,875  billion  to  $2,250 
billion,  and  amended  the  State  alloca- 
tion formula.  The  Senate  bill  did  not 
contain  this  provision. 

First,  I  want  to  stress  that  the 
LIHEAP  provision  was  eliminated  for 
procedural,  not  substantive,  reasons.  It 
was  the  considered  opinion  of  the  con- 
ferees that  prompt  action  on  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  amendments  could 
only  be  achieved  by  limiting  the  bill 
solely  to  measures  bearing  directly  on 
the  particular  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped. As  a  result,  both  title  IV  and 
title  V  were  eliminated.  LIHEAP  was 
contained  in  title  IV. 

Second,  conferees  on  both  sides  ex- 
pressed strong  support  for  strengthen- 
ing LIHEAP.  The  severity  of  this  win- 
ter's weather  has  reached  almost  every 
corner  of  the  Nation,  leading  to  un- 
precedented demands  for  heating  fuel 


and,  inevitably,  unprecendented  de- 
mands for  LIHEAP  assistance.  Recent- 
ly. I  wrote  the  President  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  Speaker  and  Representative 
Conte  have  made  a  similar  appeal  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  The  text  of  these 
letters  are  as  follows: 

January  27.  1984. 
Hon.  Ronald  W.  Reagan. 
The  President 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to  urge 
your  immediate  attention  to  a  growing  na- 
tional crisis.  Federal  fuel  assistance  pay- 
ments to  low-income  families  are  rapidly 
running  out  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  most 
cold  and  bitter  winters  ever  recorded,  and 
we  are  not  even  half-way  through  the  heat- 
ing season.  If  prompt  action  is  not  taken, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  needy  families 
will  suffer  the  life-threatening  effects  of 
utility  shutoffs  because  they  do  not  have 
the  money  to  pay  their  bills.  These  people 
will  be  faced  with  a  "heat  or  eat"  predica- 
ment. Surely  you  would  not  force  the  poor 
to  choose  between  an  empty  heating  oil 
tank  or  an  empty  pantry. 

The  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Program  (LIHEAP)  was  established  to  give 
poor  households  a  fighting  chance  against 
such  situations.  But  this  unprecedented  cold 
spell  is  forcing  more  poor  families  than  ever 
before  to  come  forward  and  seek  assistance, 
however,  inadequate,  from  this  critical 
source  of  emergency  energy  funds.  In  my 
own  state  of  New  York,  for  example  40  out 
of  62  counties  have  reported  that  they  will 
exhaust  their  allotted  funds  by  mid-Febru- 
ary, and  9  counties  are  already  so  oversub 
scribed  that  they  are  refusing  new  applica- 
tions. 

LIHEAP  is  in  desperate  need  of  funds. 
Year  after  year  you  have  sought  to  cut 
funds  from  this  program  and  last  Pall  you 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  appropriation  by 
$100  million  over  the  previous  year.  Howev- 
er, last  November,  after  strong  congression- 
al pressure  on  this  issue,  your  director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  com- 
mitted the  Administration  to  seeking  sup- 
plemental additional  funds  if  necessary.  On 
November  9.  1983.  Mr.  Stockman  wrote  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Labor-HHS  Appropriations  pledging  the 
reapportionment  of  $241  million  in  third 
and  fourth  quarter  funds  if  necessary,  and 
"a  1984  supplemental  sufficient  to  restore" 
these  funds  in  the  event  that  judgment 
funds  from  United  States  v.  Exxon,  an  oil 
overpricing  case,  would  not  be  available. 

The  Exxon  case  is  on  appeal,  and  it  is  ap- 
parent that  all  Exxon  funds  are  likely  to 
remain  the  subject  of  litigation  for  the  rest 
of  this  fiscal  year.  In  any  event.  Exxon 
funds  cannot  properly  be  substituted  for 
federally  appropriated  LIHEAP  funds  since 
oil  overcharge  funds  are  intended  to  remedy 
past  overcharging.  Victims  of  oil  overpricing 
are  owed  those  funds  regardless  of  federal 
action  on  the  LIHEAP  program. 

The  time  has  come  to  act  on  these  Novem- 
ber commitments.  To  address  the  current 
emergency.  I  urge  you  to  (1)  immediately 
accelerate  the  disbursement  of  the  $241  mil- 
lion reserved  for  the  last  two  quarters  of 
this  fiscal  year,  and  (2)  seek  immediately  a 
supplemental  appropriation  to  replace  the 
early  expenditure  of  these  funds. 
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Your  prompt  attention  to  this  matter  is. 
without  exaggeration,  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  I  look  forward  to  your  early  reply. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  L.  Ottincer. 

Chairman. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  January  25.  1984. 
Hon.  David  Stockman. 

Director.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Dave:  This  is  to  follow  up  on  the 
concerns  that  we.  along  with  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  have  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  steps  that  need  to  be 
taken  to  a.ssure  an  adequate  level  of  funding 
for  low  income  home  energy  assistance  this 
winter. 

As  you  will  recall,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  Education  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  dated  November  9. 
1983.  you  stated  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  continued  to  hope  that 
Exxon  funds  would  bt>  available  to  supple- 
ment appropriated  fuel  assistance  funds  this 
winter,  but  should  that  not  happen,  you 
would  reapportion  $241  million  currently 
held  in  resene  for  certain  states.  In  that 
letter,  you  .stated:  If  it  becomes  evident 
during  the  heavy  heating  months  beginning 
in  December  that  states  need  additional 
funds  for  the  winter  period,  we  will  reappor- 
tion the  third  and  fourth  quarter  money  for 
immediate  availability  to  meet  those  needs." 
You  also  state  in  that  letter:  Should  it 
also  be  evident  in  this  event  that  the  Exxon 
case  funds  will  not  be  available  to  the  states 
for  the  third  and  fourth  fiscal  quarters,  we 
will  promptly  seek  a  1984  supplemental  suf 
ficient  to  restore  the  existing  third  and 
fourth  quarter  apportionments  and  thereby 
maintain  program  levels  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year." 

In  acknowledgement  of  that  letter,  and  in 
reliance  on  the  intent  that  additional  funds 
would  be  provided,  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  stated  the  following  in  the  confer 
ence  report  to  the  second  continuing  re.solu- 
tion  for  fiscal  year  1984.  House  Report  98- 
450.  dated  November  12.  1983:  The  confer- 
ees direct  that  if  the  judgement  funds  from 
the  case  United  States  v.  Eixon  are  not 
available  for  the  low-income  home  energy 
assistance  program  by  early  February  1984. 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  will 
re-apportion  available  1984  funds  and 
submit  a  request  for  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  low  income  home  energy 
assistance  program  in  the  amount  of  at  least 
$200  million." 

As  vou  know,  this  winter  has  been  ex- 
tremely cold.  Depending  on  which  agency 
you  talk  to.  December  was  either  the  coldest 
or  the  second  coldest  on  record.  The  na- 
tion's heating  bill  during  the  Deceml>er  18- 
31  cold  spell  was  41'~r  above  normal,  and 
cost  the  nation  an  additional  $1.76  billion  in 
heating  costs.  There  has  been  an  additional 
cold  spell  in  January,  and  another  is  now 
been  predicted.  The  cost  of  heating  oil  is 
now  rising  in  response  to  the  increased  con- 
sumer demand,  and  the  cost  of  natural  gas 
continues  its  spectacular  rise  this  winter  fol- 
lowing the  trend  of  the  past  two  years. 

While  you  state  in  your  letter  that  the 
low-income  fuel  assistance  funds  available 
in  FY  1984  are  equal  to  the  amount  avail- 
able in  FY  1983.  due  primarily  to  carryover 
funds,  it  must  be  noted  that  last  winter  was 
abnormally  warm.  In  addition,  your  figures 
do  not  take  into  account  the  $200  million 
made   available   to   the  slates   last   winter 


under  the  Warner  amendment.  Finally,  car- 
ryover amounts  vary  from  state  to  state.  In 
fact,  for  states  that  traditionally  have  the 
heaviest  demand  for  assistance,  and  have 
never  built  up  any  kind  of  funding  cushion, 
like  our  state  of  Massachusetts,  there  is  no 
carryover  from  FY  1983  and  the  amount 
available  this  winter  is  absolutely  below 
what  was  available  last  winter. 

In  light  of  the  weather  and  the  state-by- 
state  funding  situation,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  states  will  need  additional  funds.  In 
fact,  the  signs  are  mounting  quickly,  both 
from  the  states  them.selves.  and  from  infor 
mat  ion  provided  to  us  by  our  Colleagues, 
that  there  is  indeed  a  need  for  such  funds. 
Prompt  action  is  required  to  provide  the  re- 
sources to  meet  this  need. 

Since  it  is  now  clear  that  Exxon  money 
will  not  be  available  in  the  short-term,  we 
urge  you  to  immediately  take  the  steps  out- 
lined in  your  letter. 

As  you  know,  simply  advancing  third  and 
fourth  quarter  payments  will  not  addre.ss 
the  problems  of  cold  weather  stales  which 
fully  exhaust  their  annual  allocations 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Conse- 
quently, what  needs  to  be  done  to  address 
the  problem  .seriously  is  for  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  submit  the  sup- 
plemental request  of  $241  million,  as  indi- 
cated in  your  November  9  letter,  at  the  first 
available  opportunity,  which  is  likely  to  be 
when  the  Administration  s  FY  1985  budget 
proposal  is  sent  to  Congress  on  February  1. 
Pending  action  on  the  supplemental,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  should 
proceed  to  make  immediately  available  to 
the  stales  by  whatever  appropriate  mecha- 
nism such  as  deficiency  apportionment,  the 
funds  that  will  be  provided  through  the  sup- 
plemental. This  would  accomplish  the  two 
things  that  are  needed,  additional  funds, 
and  getting  those  additional  funds  out  to 
the  states  to  permit  them  to  use  the  funds 
during  the  remaining  months  of  winter. 

This  suggested  course  of  action  would  be 
fully  in  accord  with  the  conference  report  to 
the  second  continuing  resolution  for  FY 
1984.  the  letter  referred  to  above,  and  con- 
versations that  occurred  at  the  time  with 
vou  and  your  staff. 

We  call  on  you.  Dave,  to  take  the  steps 
that  are  necessary  as  a  result  of  the  freezing 
winter  we  are  experiencing:  Reapportion 
available  FY  1984  funds:  submit  a  supple- 
mental of  $241  million:  and  release  the  $241 
million  to  the  states  immediately  in  antici- 
pation of  the  enactment  of  the  supplemen- 
tal. 

Please  advise  us  of  any  action  planned  by 
the  Office  of  Mangement   and  Budget   by 
February  1. 
With  continued  best  regards,  we  are 
Cordially  yours. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
The  Speaker. 

SlLUIO  O.  CONTE. 

Member  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  a  supple- 
mental request  for  the  LIHEAP  is  ur- 
gently needed,  and  that  action  must 
occur  in  the  very  near  future  if  we  are 
to  address  this  problem  during  this 
heating  season.  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Stockman  recently  mformed  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  he  would 
soon  be  forwarding  a  request  to  Con- 
gress. That  is  good  news.  But  it  should 
not  be  used  as  an  excuse  on  our  part 
for  additional  delay.  I  believe  Congress 
should  initiate  action  on  a  supplemen- 


tal request  immediately.  At  this  point, 
delay  is  almost  as  harmful  as  total  in- 
action. It  is  clear  that  the  action  of 
the  conferees  is  dropping  title  IV  in  no 
way  derrogates  the  need  for  these 
funds  on  congressional  support  for 
them.* 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend both  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees for  the  excellent  work  they 
have  done  in  agreeing  to  this  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
amendments  of  1983.  Passage  of  this 
major  legislative  initiative  will  enable 
thousands  of  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped  individuals  to  continue  to 
receive  rehabilitation  training  and 
services  throughout  this  Nation. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
House-Senate  conferees  have  agreed 
to  establish  a  separate  statutory  au- 
thority and  funding  source  for  the 
Helen  Keller  National  Center  for  deaf- 
blind  youths  and  adults.  Since  the 
center  was  first  authorized  by  Con- 
gress back  in  1967.  it  has  become  rec- 
ognized as  the  leading  facility  provid- 
ing specialized  services  to  deaf-blind 
Americans.  With  its  9  regional  offices 
and  20  affiliates  across  the  Nation,  the 
center  is  mandated  to  provide  the  full 
range  of  training  and  research  services 
to  approximately  40.000  deaf-blind 
persons  in  the  United  States.  The 
Helen  Keller  National  Center  is  truly 
an  irreplaceable  national  resource. 

Unfortunately,  the  ability  of  the 
center  to  survive  has  been  placed  in 
jeopardy  in  recent  years  due  to  its 
statutory  treatment  under  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act.  While  the  center  is 
widely  considered  an  invaluable  pro- 
gram administered  through  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act,  annual  appropriations 
bills  have  not  specified  funding  levels 
for  these  programs.  As  a  result,  the 
level  of  funding  provided  to  the  center 
has  been  subject  to  ongoing  fluctua- 
tions and  uncertainly.  By  providing 
the  center  with  an  independent  statu- 
tory authority,  these  uncertainties  will 
be  largely  eliminated  and  the  center 
will  be  able  to  better  plan  to  provide 
these  services  in  a  stable  and  effective 
manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  committee  for  the  ex- 
cellent job  it  has  accomplished  in  ap- 
proving this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion and  recognizing  the  invaluable 
service  provided  to  our  country  by  the 
Helen  Keller  National  Center  for  deaf- 
blind  youths  and  adults.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  body  will  lend  its  full  support 
to  this  important  initiative  and  vote 
for  final  passage  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  amendments.* 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
agreements  on  the  rehabilitation 
amendments  of  1984.  The  conference 
report  (H.  Rept.  98-595)  which  is 
before  us  today  is  an  important  step  in 


reaffirming  the  commitment  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  the  Rehabilitation 
Act.  The  first  Rehabilitation  Act  was 
adopted  in  1918  to  assist  handicapped 
veterans  returning  from  World  War  I. 
Since  its  creation  the  program  has 
provided  effective  and  efficient  assist- 
ance to  handicapped  individuals  who 
want  to  return  to  the  mainstream  of 
life  despite  their  disability.  The  enor- 
mous success  of  the  program  over  the 
past  60  years  has  resulted  in  strong  bi- 
partisan congressional  support.  That 
support  should  be  continued  by  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Two  provisions  of  these  amendments 
are  particularly  important— the  first 
of  these  gives  specific  directions  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  follow 
through  on  evaluations  of  program  ef- 
fectiveness. To  a  large  measure  the  ef- 
ficiency of  any  Federal  program  is  de- 
termined by  the  administration  of 
that  program  at  the  Federal  level. 
These  amendments  will  insure  that 
the  Department  of  Education  fulfills 
its  responsibility  in  setting  standards 
and  evaluating  how  well  the  program 
is  functioning.  This  type  of  informa- 
tion is  vital  to  maintaining  program 
performance  and  making  informed 
judgments  about  necessary  changes  or 
adjustments. 

Another  real  victory  for  rehabilita- 
tion is  the  maintenance  of  the  entitle- 
ment nature  of  the  State  grant  pro- 
gram. The  heart  of  the  rehabilitation 
program  is  State  grants.  Under  this 
section  of  the  law  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  funding  directly  to 
States  for  the  purpose  of  making  serv- 
ices available  to  disabled  individuals 
within  the  State.  This  particular  por- 
tion of  the  act  has  always  been  treated 
as  an  entitlement.  However,  when  the 
bill  was  under  consideration  in  the 
House,  efforts  were  made  to  eliminate 
the  entitlement  for  the  States  and  to 
make  it  a  straight  discretionary  grant 
program.  The  Senate  bill  also  elimi- 
nated the  entitlement.  But  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  importance  of 
this  provision  was  finally  realized  and 
efforts  to  alter  the  funding  mecha- 
nism for  the  States  were  rebuffed.  The 
Congress  has  once  again  affirmed  that 
rehabilitation  is  a  vital  program  that 
demands  guaranteed  funding. 

Finally,  I  must  say  that  I  am  very 
disappointed  that  titles  IV  and  V  of 
the  House  bill  was  not  accepted  or 
even  discussed  in  the  conference.  Title 
IV  would  have  provided  increased  au- 
thorization ceilings  for  many  critical 
education  programs.  The  increases 
were  not  budget  busters.  They  were 
well  thought-out  levels  which  would 
have  allowed  programs  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  to  be  funded  at  levels  al- 
lowable in  the  1983  budget  resolution. 
While  the  passage  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion amendments  is  the  most  crucial 
issue  here  and  the  bill  that  has  been 
agreed  to  is  a  sound  one.  I  still  find  it 


appalling  that  the  House  was  not  al- 
lowed to  even  discuss  titles  IV  and  V 
during  the  conference.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  type  of  action  will  not  recur 
in  subsequent  conferences  and  that  we 
will  still  be  able  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
titles  IV  and  V. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
conference  report.* 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  384,  nays 
3,  not  voting  46,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  25] 


Ackcrman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Barllelt 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 


YEAS-384 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conle 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

DAmours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 


Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (ID 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 


Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkms 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jc(ford.s 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jone.s  (TN) 

Kaplur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindne.ss 

Kogovsek 

Koller 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lanlos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FLi 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long(MD) 

Lolt 

Low  cry  ( CA ) 

Lowry  cWA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (N'if) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McColIum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGralh 

McHugh 


Crane.  Daniel 


McKeman 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morri.son  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murlha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeLson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

OBrien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Palman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

NAYS-3 
Crane.  Philip 


Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shaw- 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Siljander 
Simon 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skellon 
Slattery 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Denny 
Smith.  Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Slenholm 
Stokes 
Straiten 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Tallon 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torricelli 
Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whilehurst 

Whitley 

Whiltaker  - 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Paul 


NOT  VOTING— 46 


Andrews  (NO 

Anthony 

Bedell 

Bethune 

Boner 

Bonker 

Corcoran 

de  la  Garza 

Early 

Evans  (lA) 

Pascell 


Forsylhe 

Frost 

Gradison 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Hillis 

Horlon 

Jones  (NO 

Kazen 


Kemp 

Latta 

Long (LA) 

Lujan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

McCurdy 

McKinncy 

Minish 

Ritter 

Rose 
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Savmce 

St  Germain 

Towns 

Sch«efer 

Stark 

Vander  Ja«t 

Scheuer 

Synar 

Wylie 

Srhiwidrr 

Taukc 

Shmnnon 

Torres 
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So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  S.  1340,  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiTCHEix).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER 
ATION  OF  H.R.  2899.  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL RESEARCH.  DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  DEMONSTRATION 
ACT  OP  1984 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  429  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.R.  Res.  429 

Resolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2899)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  envi- 
ronmental research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985.  and  for  other  purposes,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  shall  t>e  dispensed  with,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  the  bill  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  5(a). 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule,  and  each  section 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  t>een  adopt- 
ed, and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen). 
and  pending  that.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  use. 


Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  429 
is  a  1  hour  open  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  2899.  the  Envi- 
ronmental Research,  Development 
and  Demonstration  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1984  and  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  rule  waives  clause  5(a)  of  rule 
XXI  which  prohibits  appropriations  in 
a  legislative  bill.  This  waiver  is  neces- 
sary because  various  provisions  of  the 
bill  make  funds  available  for  expendi- 
ture without  limiting  those  expendi- 
tures to  the  amount  and  the  extent 
provided  in  advance  in  appropriations 
acts  or  allow  funds  appropriated  for 
one  purpose  to  be  used  for  a  new  pur- 
pose. These  provisions  could  be  con- 
strued as  an  appropriation  and  there- 
fore a  violation  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  will  be  read  for 
amendment  by  section,  with  each  sec- 
tion considered  as  read.  Upon  conclu- 
sion of  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  one  motion  to  recommit 
could  be  offered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2899  is  a  2-year 
authorization  which  provides  $283.5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  $297.7 
million  for  fiscal  year  1985.  This  au- 
thorization would  allow  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  continue 
ongoing  research  and  developmental 
activities.  It  would  promote  stability  in 
continuing  other  programs  dealing 
with  environmental  problems  that  are 
affecting  our  Nation.  Such  as  acid 
rain,  hazardous  waste,  and  ground 
water  contamination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  rule.  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  429  so  that  the  House  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  the 
rule  have  t)een  ably  explained. 

The  EPA,  as  we  all  know,  is  an  im- 
portant agency  of  this  Government. 
Although  some  think  it  is  bureaucrat- 
ic, and  I  agree,  the  present  Director  is 
doing  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  authorization  is 
necessary.  There  is  some  controversy 
on  the  bill,  but,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
of  no  controversy  on  the  rule  and  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  378.  nays 
0.  not  voting  55,  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  26] 

YEAS-378 

Acltrrman 

Downey 

Kildee 

Addabbo 

Dreier 

Kindness 

Alcaka 

Duncan 

Kogovsek 

Albosta 

Durbin 

Kolter 

Alexander 

Dwyer 

Kostmayer 

Anderson 

Dyiimiiy 

Kramer 

Andrews  (TX) 

Dyson 

LaFalce 

Annunzio 

Eckart 

Lagomarsino 

Applegate 

Edrar 

LAntos 

Archer 

Edwards  (CA) 

Latta 

Aspin 

Edwards  (OK) 

Leach 

AuCoin 

Emerson 

Leath 

Badham 

English 

Lehman  (CA) 

Barnard 

Erdreich 

Lehman  (FL) 

Barnes 

Erlenborn 

Inland 

Bartletl 

Evans (lA) 

Lent 

Bateman 

Evans  (ID 

Levin 

Bates 

Fazio 

Levine 

Bedell 

Peighan 

Levitas 

Beilenson 

Ferraro 

Uwte(CA) 

Bennett 

Fiedler 

Lewis  (FL) 

Bereuler 

Fields 

Upinski 

Berman 

Fish 

Livingston 

Bethune 

Flippo 

Uoyd 

Bevill 

Florio 

Loeffler 

Bia«Ki 

Foglietia 

Long(MD) 

Bilirakis 

Foley 

Lott 

Bliley 

Ford  (Mil 

Lowery  (CA) 

Boehlert 

Ford  (TN) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Boggs 

Fowler 

Luken 

Boland 

Frank 

Lungren 

Bonier 

Franklin 

Mack 

Borski 

Frenzel 

MacKay 

Boucher 

Fuqua 

Maditsan 

Boxer 

Garcia 

Marriott 

Breaux 

Gaydos 

Martin  (ID 

Bntt 

Gejdenson 

Martin  (NO 

Brooks 

Gekas 

Martin  (NY) 

Broomfield 

Gephardt 

Martinez 

Brown  (CA) 

Gibbons 

MaUui 

Brown  < CO) 

Oilman 

Mazzoli 

Broyhill 

Gingrich 

McCain 

Bryant 

Glickman 

McCandless 

Burton  iCA) 

Gonzalez 

McCloskey 

Burton  (IN) 

Goodling 

McCollum 

Byron 

Gore 

McDade 

Campbell 

Gramm 

McEwen 

Carney 

Gray 

McGrath 

Carper 

Green 

McHugh 

Chandler 

Gregg 

McKernan 

Chappell 

Guarini 

McNulty 

Chappie 

Gunderson 

Mica 

Cheney 

Hall  (IN) 

Michel 

Clarke 

Hall  (OH) 

Mikulski 

Clay 

Hall.  Ralph 

Miller  (CA) 

dinger 

Hall.  Sam 

Miller  (OH) 

Coats 

Hamilton 

Mincta 

Coelho 

Hammersrhmidt  Mitchell 

Coleman  iMO) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Moakley 

Conable 

Harkin 

Molinari 

Conte 

Harrison 

Mollohan 

Conyers 

Hatcher 

Montgomery 

Cooper 

Hayes 

Moody 

Coughlin 

Hefner 

Moore 

Courier 

Hertel 

Moorhead 

Coyne 

Hightower 

Morrison  (CT) 

Craig 

Hller 

Morrison  (WA) 

Crane.  Daniel 

Holt 

Mrazck 

Crane.  Philip 

Howard 

Murphy 

D' Amours 

Hoyer 

Murtha 

Daniel 

Hubbard 

Myers 

Dannemeyer 

Hurkaby 

Natcher 

Darden 

Hughes 

Neal 

Daschle 

Hunter 

Nelson 

Daub 

Hutto 

Nielson 

Davis 

Hyde 

Nowak 

Dellums 

Jacobs 

O'Brien 

Derrick 

Jenkins 

Oakar 

DeWine 

Johnson 

Oberstar 

Dicks 

Jones  (OK) 

Obey 

Dingell 

Jones  (TN> 

Olin 

Dixon 

Kaptur 

Ortiz 

Donnelly 

Kasich 

Oltinger 

Dorgan 

Kastenmeier 

Owens 

Dowdy 

Kennelly 

Oxley 

Packard 

Sawyer 

Taylor 

Panel  la 

Schroeder 

Thomas  (CA) 

Parris 

Schuize 

Thomas  (GA) 

Pashayan 

Schumer 

Torres 

Palman 

Seiberling 

Torricelli 

Patterson 

Sensenbrenner 

Traxler 

Paul 

Sharp 

Udall 

Pease 

Shaw 

Valentine 

Penny 

Shelby 

Vandergriff 

Pepper 

Shumway 

Venlo 

Perkins 

Shusler 

Volkmer 

Petri 

Sikorski 

Vucanovich 

Pickle 

Siljander 

Walgren 

Porter 

Simon 

Walker 

Price 

Sisisky 

Watkins 

Pursell 

Skeen 

Waxman 

Quillen 

Skellon 

Weaver 

Rahali 

Slaltrry 

Weber 

Rangel 

Smith  (FL) 

Weiss 

Ralchford 

Smith  (lA) 

Wheat 

Ray 

Smith  (NE) 

Whitehurst 

Regula 

Smith  (NJ) 

Whitley 

Reid 

Smith.  Denny 

Whiltaker 

Richardson 

Smith.  Robert 

Whilten 

Ridtje 

Snowe 

Williams  (MT) 

Rinaldo 

Snyder 

Williams  (OH) 

RlltIT 

Solarc 

Wilson 

Roberts 

Solomon 

Winn 

Robinson 

Spence 

Wirlh 

Rodino 

Sprat  1 

Wise 

Roe 

Staggers 

Wolf 

Roemer 

Slangeland 

Wolpe 

RoKrrs 

Steiiholm 

Wort  ley 

Ro.sli^nkowski 

Stokes 

Wright 

Roth 

St  ration 

Wyden 

Rouki-ma 

St  udds 

Yates 

Rowland 

Stump 

Yalron 

Hoybal 

Simdqui.sl 

Young  (AK) 

Riidd 

Swifl 

Young (FL) 

RU.S.SO 

Tallon 

Young  (MO) 

Sabo 

Tauzin 

NAYS-0 

Z.schau 

NOT  VOTING- 

-55 

Andrews  (NO 

Han.sen  (ID) 

McKinney 

Anthony 

Hartnetl 

Minish 

Bonor 

Hawkins 

Nichols 

Bonker 

Heflel 

Prilchard 

Bo.sro 

Hillis 

Rose 

Carr 

Hopkins 

Savage 

Coleman  (TX) 

Horton 

Schaefer 

Collins 

Ireland 

Scheuer 

Corcoran 

Jeffords 

Schneider 

Crockett 

Jones  (NO 

Shannon 

de  la  Garza 

Kazen 

St  Germain 

Dickinson 

Kemp 

Stark 

Early 

Long (LA) 

Synar 

Edwards  (ALi 

Lujan 

Tauke 

Fa-scell 

Lundine 

Towns 

Forsylhe 

Markey 

Vander  Jagt 

Frost 

Marlenee 

Wylie 

Gradison 

Mavroules 

Hance 

McCurdy 
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So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


an- 


DEFICIT  DOWNPAYMENT 
COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day our  so-called  downpayment  com- 
mittee had  its  first  meeting.  Four  Rep- 
resentatives from  Congress,  two  from 
the  House  and  two  from  the  Senate, 
met  with  administration  officials.  The 
first  meeting,  I  thought,  went  pretty 
well.  We  did  not  accomplish  a  lot,  but 
we  talked  seriously  and  we  agreed  we 


would  meet  again,  in  a  few  days,  hope- 
fully. 

The  responses  we  have  had  initially, 
were  not  too  bad,  but  I  worry  about 
some  of  the  news  accounts  that  I  am 
now  seeing.  We  are  serious  about 
trying  to  find  some  agreement  on  a 
"downpayment"  that  we  can  lock  into 
our  legislative  process  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  But  I  hear  in  the  press,  first  of 
all,  the  gentleman  from  the  other 
body,  Mr.  Byrd.  He  pre-judges  the 
whole  process  and  says  he  does  not 
think  it  will  work. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  be  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  this 
morning  on  a  program  and  he  was 
very  cooperative  sounding,  yet  he 
comes  right  down  here  in  the  well  and 
gives  a  1 -minute  speech  and  starts  out 
by  saying  we  should  not  have  any 
more  meetings  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
and  we  should  only  talk  about  defense. 

There  have  been  press  accounts 
about  how  a  $100  billion  downpay- 
ment was  a  waste  of  time.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, $100  billion  in  my  neck  of  the 
woods  is  not  a  waste  of  time.  And  we 
start  talking  about,  oh,  we  are  going  to 
accomplish  that  anyway.  When  you 
look  at  last  years  record  and  what  w:e 
did  in  the  budget  on  reducing  spend- 
ing or  raising  revenue,  we  did  not  do 
too  good. 

Also,  if  you  talk  about  just  the  de- 
fense area,  you  are  not  really  looking 
at  the  whole  prospect  of  what  we 
should  be  doing.  Are  you  serious  about 
these  negotiations  or  not?  As  evi- 
denced by  the  enclosed  letter  from 
White  House  Chief  of  Staff  James 
Baker,  the  administration  is,  and  we 
are. 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  February  9.  1984. 
Hon.  James  C.  Wright,  Jr.. 
Majority  Leader.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inouye. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim  and  Dan:  There  are  press  ac- 
counts today  of  various  statements  attrib- 
uted to  you  and  to  your  colleagues  repre- 
senting the  Democratic  leadership.  I  do  not 
know  whether  these  accounts  are  accurate. 
But  I  trust  you  agree  with  me  that  if  we  are 
to  be  successful,  we  must  communicate  with 
each  other  directly  rather  than  through  the 
press. 

In  that  spirit,  let  me  respond  here  private- 
ly to  some  of  the  points  raised  by  the  news 
accounts: 

With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  a 
number  of  modest  measures  adding  up  to 
$100  billion  in  deficit  reduction  are  a  "waste 
of  time."  I'm  sure  you  agree  that  it  will  be  a 
sad  state  indeed  if  $100  billion  is  judged  to 
be  a  waste  of  time. 

With  respect  to  the  associated  suggestion 
that  Congress  may  enact  such  deficit-reduc- 
tion measures  in  any  case,  I  trust  you  agree 
that  last  year's  record  is  not  at  all  support- 
ive of  this  conclusion;  and  that,  whatever 
the  record,  our  ability  to  reach  agreement 
could  substantially  improve  the  chances  of 
favorable  Congressional  action. 

With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  de- 
fense spending  must  be  discussed  at  our 


next  meeting,  we  are  completely  agreeable 
to  that.  We  are  analyzing  now  the  sugges- 
tion you  made  at  our  first  meeting.  Jim:  and 
we  will  be  fully  prepared  to  discuss  that  and 
other  possible  deficit  reduction  measures  at 
our  next  meeting.  You  offered  to  provide 
specific  proposals  of  your  own— to  comple- 
ment or  substitute  for  the  specific  proposals 
we  have  already  put  on  the  table.  We  look 
forward  to  the  opportunity  to  consider  any 
such  proposals. 

On  the  question  of  when  we  should  next 
meet.  I  was  disappointed  to  read  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  strategy  may  be  to 
seek  to  delay  until  the  end  of  the  month. 
For  our  part,  we  are  ready  now  to  meet 
today,  tomorrow,  or  at  any  other  time  that 
would  suit  your  convenience.  This  has  been 
our  position  since  the  President  first  re- 
quested that  we  meet  on  January  25.  I'm 
sure  you  agree  that  the  American  people 
neither  want  nor  deserve  delay.  And,  in  any 
case,  there  are  practical  considerations  re- 
lated to  the  Congressional  calendar  and  to 
the  effective  date  of  potential  deficit  reduc- 
tion measures  which  should  lead  us  to  meet 
at  the  very  earliest  possible  date.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  stand  ready  to  meet  with  you 
and  to  continue  our  discussions  in  good 
faith.  We  do  hope  you  will  agree  to  meet 
within  a  week— as  you  suggested  might  be 
possible  at  the  conclusion  of  our  last  meet- 
ing. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

James  A.  Baker  III. 

Chief  of  Staff 
and  Assistant  to  the  President. 


D  1330 

ENVIRONMENTAL  RESEARCH. 

DEVELOPMENT,     AND     DEMON- 
STRATION ACT  OF  1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  429  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  2899. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  2899)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  environmental  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  for  the 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Hubbard  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  McGrath)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua). 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  2899,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  environmental  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  for 
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fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1985. 
The  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  authorization  are  for  the  research 
programs  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Scheuer. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Natural  Resources.  Agriculture  Re- 
search and  Environment,  and  thank 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  Mr.  McGrath,  for  his 
work  on  behalf  of  this  legislation. 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  H.R.  2899  au- 
thorizes   $283,510,000    in    fiscal    year 

1984  and   $297,686,000   in    fiscal   year 

1985  for  EPA  research  and  develop- 
ment activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  few  areas  have  been 
the  subject  of  such  intense  debate  and 
deep  public  concern  as  the  area  of  en- 
vironmental protection.  I  was  person- 
ally gratified  by  the  Presidents 
pledge,  which  he  conveyed  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  address,  of  a  renewed 
commitment  to  the  environment.  At 
that  time,  the  President  stated  that  he 
would  ask  for  supplemental  appropria- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1984  and  increased 
funding  in  fiscal  year  1985  for  environ- 
mental programs.  This  authorization 
bill  will  allow  this  expansion  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  the  Congress, 
since  it  is  $37,510,000  above  the 
$246,000,000  already  appropriated  for 
these  programs  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
The  fiscal  year  1985  authorization  con- 
tained in  the  bill  is  $297,686,000  which 
is  $19,638,000  above  the  Presidents  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1985. 

Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
bill  will  be  used  for  research  projects 
which  in  turn  will  support  the  pollu- 
tion abatement  mission  of  EPA,  the 
more  publicized  and  frequently  contro- 
versial mission  of  that  Agency.  In 
many  cases  the  controversy  and  pub- 
licity arises  when,  in  order  to  meet 
statutory  deadlines,  the  Agency  is 
called  upon  to  make  regulatory  deci- 
sions on  the  basis  of  sparse  informa- 
tion. 

Two  recently  prominent  cases  of  this 
situation  involve  dioxin  and  ethaline 
dibromide  (EDB).  It  is.  therefore,  vi- 
tally important  that  EPA  has  a  re- 
search program  of  the  highest  quality 
that  is  adequately  funded  and  proper- 
ly responsive  to  the  environmental 
problems  that  threaten  the  Nation 
and  that  regards  to  the  requirements 
of  our  environmental  laws. 

This  2-year  authorization  bill  is  in- 
tended to  promote  the  kind  of  quality 
research  program  for  the  EPA.  The 
bill  is  responsive  to  national  needs  and 
strikes  a  proper  balance  between  re- 
search necessary  to  implement  exist- 
ing environmental  laws  and  research 
needed  to  respond  appropriately  to 
emerging  environmental  problems 
such  as  acid  rain,  indoor  air  pollution, 
ground  water  contamination,  and  haz- 
ardous waste.  The  bill  will  also  provide 


the  continuity  and  stability  necessary 
for  EPAs  research  program  to  achieve 
the  quality  and  credibility  we  expect 
from  it.  In  addition  the  bill  establishes 
a  senior  environmental  assistance  pro- 
gram to  utilize  senior  citizens  while 
carrying  out  environmental  research 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  2899  is  the  prod- 
uct of  extensive  oversight  hearings 
and  investigations  of  EPAs  research 
and  development  activities  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2899. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  enjoyed  bipartisan  support 
in  the  Congress  since  its  inception 
under  a  Republican  administration. 
That  same  bipartisan  concern  and  sup- 
port for  environmental  protection, 
exists  in  this  Congress  today. 

The  primary  responsibility  of  the 
EPA  is  the  protection  of  public  health 
and  the  environment.  I  have  a  deep 
concern  for  the  ability  of  EPA  to  ful- 
fill this  mandate.  I  believe  the  agency 
must  be  funded  adequately  if  it  is  to 
succeed  in  doing  quality  research  for 
the  protection  of  the  environment. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address, 
the  President  emphasized  the  serious- 
ness of  the  environmental  problems 
facing  us  and  promised  funding  in- 
creases for  research  into  these  prob- 
lems. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua) 
intends  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  revise  the  budget  figures  in  the 
bill  to  more  closely  reflect  the  prior- 
ities set  forth  in  the  EPA  fiscal  year 
1985  request.  The  effect  of  the  Fuqua 
amendment  will  be  to  bring  the  fig- 
ures in  the  bill  for  fiscal  year  1985.  to 
the  level  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion for  five  areas,  while  retaining  the 
total  figure  for  fiscal  year  1985  now  in 
the  bill. 

I  believe  this  funding  level  will 
enable  EPA  to  continue  its  vital  re- 
search in  clean  air.  drinking  water, 
hazardous  waste  disposal,  pesticides, 
and  ground  water.  This  research  is  ab- 
solutely crucial  if  the  agency  is  to  be 
able  to  set  standards  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  American 
people.  In  the  past  year  two  major 
threats,  dioxin  and  EDB  contamina- 
tion have  been  identified.  While  there 
is  general  agreement  that  these  com- 
pounds cause  cancer  in  laboratory  ani- 
mals there  is  considerable  controversy 
over  the  effects  of  human  exposure  to 
these  potential  carcinogens.  If  the 
EPA  is  to  set  the  standards  for  human 
exposure  to  these  substances,  which 
the  public  is  demanding,  it  must  have 
the  funds  to  conduct  the  necessary  re- 
search. H.R.  2899  as  amended  will  pro- 
vide these  funds,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 


Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Coats). 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  President  said 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  address, 
there  is  great  concern  in  this  country 
and  in  Canada  about  the  problem  of 
acid  rain.  I  share  that  concern  and 
support  the  chairman's  willingness  to 
accommodate  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  increase  fiscal  year  1985  EPA 
funding  to  $34  million  for  acid  rain. 
Many  questions  remain  unanswered 
about  the  causes,  effects,  and  methods 
of  mitigating  or  controlling  acid  rain. 
Congress  recognized  this  in  December 
1980.  when  it  passed  title  VII  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act.  authorizing  a  10- 
year  research  program  on  acid  deposi- 
tion. The  national  acid  precipitation 
assessment  program  is  now  underway 
and  we  only  have  had  2  years  of  re- 
search under  that  program.  Progress  is 
being  made  and  we  are  benefiting 
from  the  research  being  done  by  both 
the  Federal  Government  and  private 
sector.  The  Presidents  increase  in 
funding  will  enable  EPA  to  develop 
the  necessary  data  to  fully  understand 
the  sources  and  characteristics  of  acid 
rain;  to  define  the  extent  of  damage 
caused  by  acid  rain:  develop  new  tech- 
nology and  most  importantly,  to  deter- 
mine the  strategy  for  mitigating  meas- 
ures. The  administration  included  $67 
million  for  developing  new  technology 
and  $5  million  for  an  experimental 
program  to  restore  buffering  capacity. 
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This  funding  plus  the  $55  million  for 
interagency  acid  rain  research  will 
total  an  increase  of  $127.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  efforts  to  address 
this  problem. 

This  clearly  demonstrates  the  com- 
mitment of  the  President  to  restore 
our  lakes  and  to  develop  new  technolo- 
gy to  reduce  pollution  that  causes  acid 
rain. 

In  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  we  are 
funding  or  participating  in  research 
and  development  of  new  technologies 
to  reduce  SO.-  and  NO,  emissions. 
Some  examples  are:  Pressurized  fluid- 
ized  bed  combustion,  steam  stripping 
of  coal  and  most  recently  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  unique  flue  gas  scrubber, 
which  will  produce  marketable  fertiliz- 
er rather  than  sludge  as  a  byproduct. 

These  and  many  other  potential 
technologies  lie  on  the  verge  of  assist- 
ing us  resolve  the  problem  of  acid  rain. 
We  should  continue  to  move  forward 
in  developing  our  scientific  knowledge 
to  its  greatest  potential  before  man- 
dating expensive  cleanup  measures. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman). 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
applaud  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 


from  Florida;  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Scheuer);  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McGrath) 
for  bringing  a  very  good  bill  to  the 
floor. 

I  would  like  to  talk  for  a  moment 
about  solid  wastes  and  hazardous 
waste  disposal,  particularly  land  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  wastes. 

Last  fall  the  House  approved  amend- 
ments to  the  RCRA  bill— Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act.  One 
of  the  objectives  of  that  bill  was  to 
minimize  the  generation  of  hazardous 
waste  and  particularly  the  land  dispos- 
al of  hazardous  wastes  by  encouraging 
process  substitution,  materials  recov- 
ery, properly  conducted  recycling,  and 
reuse  and  treatment,  and  other  alter- 
natives. 

That  bill,  as  approved  by  the  House, 
provides  a  system  of  land  disposal  of 
hazardous  wastes.  The  House  has 
spoken.  And  later  today  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  earmark  moneys  in  this 
bill  for  alternatives  to  land  disposal, 
storage,  and  containment;  alternatives 
to  the  present  system  of  land  disposal 
of  hazardous  waste  in  this  country. 

A  number  of  States,  including  my 
own  State  of  Kansas,  in  an  effort  to 
protect  the  health  of  the  residents 
have  or  are  discussing  ways  to  restrict 
land  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes.  My 
own  State  is  considering  legislation 
which  would  eventually  ban  land  dis- 
posal. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  devised  a 
plan  where  hazardous  waste  genera- 
tors have  to  commit  themselves  to 
moving  away  from  land  disposal. 
Other  States  are  acting  to  ban  land 
disposal  on  certain  hazardous  wastes. 

If  both  Federal  and  State  policy  are 
moving  away  from  land  disposal,  like 
the  Times  Beaches  of  this  world,  alter- 
natives need  to  be  made  available. 
Moneys  should  be  spent  by  the  EPA 
not  to  promote  land  disposal,  or  to 
make  it  more  acceptable,  but  to  make 
alternatives  available  all  over  this 
country,  not  only  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  live  near  the  sites,  but  also 
to  provide  some  certainty  to  business- 
es in  this  country  as  well. 

Therefore,  we  need  to  be  proceeding 
now  with  adequate  research  and  devel- 
opment on  alternatives  to  land  dispos- 
al. 

The  earmarking  is  necessary  I  be- 
lieve—that I  will  have  in  my  amend- 
ment—because according  to  the  Office 
of  Technology  assessment  of  the 
March  1983  study,  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  EPA's  current  R&D  efforts  for 
hazardous  waste  are  devoted  to  alter- 
natives to  land  disposal.  OTA's  report 
on  technologies  and  management 
strategies  for  hazardous  waste  control 
says:  "Emerging  thermal,  physical, 
and  chemical  treatment  technologies 
are  at  a  point  where  they  could  sub- 
stantially benefit  from  more  R&D 
support. "  Right  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 


seems  that  a  great  deal  of  EPA  effort 
are  going  to  make  existing  land  dispos- 
al technologies  more  feasible,  that  is 
not  the  way  we  should  be  going. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  be  to  insure  that  there 
is  a  threshold  point,  a  minimum  point, 
whereby  the  Administrator  of  EPA  is 
going  to  move  away  from  the  current 
system  of  land  disposal  sites  and  en- 
courage more  research  and  develop- 
ment into  hazardous  and  solid  waste 
alternatives. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  engage  in  a  collo- 
quy with  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fuqua). 

It  is  my  understanding,  section 
2(a)(4)  of  the  bill  contains  provisions 
that  increase  funding  for  the  develop- 
ment of  disposal  technologies  for  haz- 
ardous wastes.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Yes;  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  also  my  understanding  that 
a  portion  of  these  funds  is  to  be  spent 
on  research  in  the  area  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  dioxin.  Is  this  true  and  if  so 
what  is  the  monetary  figure? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Yes;  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  amount  to  be  spent  on 
such  research  is  $2  million. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  committee  report  specifies 
that  moneys  should  be  used  in  the 
more  promising  technologies,  like  de- 
toxification and  advanced  thermal  in- 
cineration. Is  this  evidence  that  the 
intent  of  the  committee  is  to  move 
away  from  landfills  as  the  only  option 
for  disposal  and  move  EPA  toward  a 
more  technological  and  permanent  so- 
lution for  the  destruction  of  dioxin? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Yes;  this  is  the  intent 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  With  that 
understanding  of  the  committee 
intent,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  respect- 
fully submit  that  there  is  no  greater 
concern  in  the  area  of  dioxin  contami- 
nation that  the  contaminated  city  of 
Times  Beach,  Mo. 

I  strongly  concur  with  the  intent  of 
the  committee  that  additional  funds 
be  directed  and  specifically  earmarked 
toward  research  and  development  of  a 
permanent  technological  solution  for 
the  destruction  of  dioxin.  There  is  no 
question  that  only  ^until  a  method  of 
destruction  is  discovered  that  is  feasi- 
ble and  cost  effective,  there  will  be  no 
permanent  solution.  I  am  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  practice  of  landfilling  our 
hazardous  wastes.  This  practice  only 
delays  the  problem  and  sets  a  hazard- 


ous waste  time  bomb  ticking,  as  evi- 
denced by  Love  Canal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  research 
on  the  permanent  destruction  of 
dioxin  at  Times  Beach  would  transfer 
as  a  solution  to  hundreds  of  smaller 
sites  across  the  Nation.  Is  it  the  intent 
of  the  committee  that  a  portion  of 
these  funds  be  designated  for  research 
of  a  permanent  solution  at  Times 
Beach? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league has  been  a  leader  in  the  search 
for  an  exceptable  and  effective  way  to 
destroy  dioxin.  A  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems at  Times  Beach  would  certainly 
aid  the  Nation  in  reaching  a  perma- 
nent solution  for  the  cleanup  of 
dioxin.  Indeed,  it  is  the  intent  of  this 
legislation  that  some  of  these  funds 
would  be  used  for  research  on  destruc- 
tion technologies  at  Times  Beach.  Mo. 
Research  performed  in  this  manner 
will  produce  the  most  useful  results. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  MolinarD. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  re- 
search and  development  program  is  a 
vital  component  of  the  Agency's  regu- 
latory network.  Indeed,  almost  all  de- 
cisions made  by  EPA  are  based  upon 
the  knowledge  gained  through  R&D 
pursuits. 

Today,  we  witness  new  chemicals  en- 
tering the  environment,  increasing 
waste  disposal  problems,  life-threaten- 
ing ground  water  contamination  and 
rising  levels  of  public  health  ailments 
linked  to  toxic  pollutants.  Accelerated 
research  and  innovation  will  be  crucial 
to  meet  these  challenges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  men- 
tion today  about  the  problem  of 
dioxin.  What  has  not  been  mentioned, 
and  I  think  it  is  very  significant,  is 
that  the  serious  problem  of  garbage 
disposal  in  this  country  has  been  held 
up  to  a  large  extent  because  of  the 
fpar  of  the  unknown,  how  dangerous 
dioxins  are.  I  think  when  we  can  come 
to  grips  with  that  problem  and  be  able 
to  insure  the  public  that  we  can  build 
resources-recovery  facilities  that  are 
safe  from  this  threat  of  dioxin  we  will 
be  able  to  get  on  with  the  job. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that  we  are 
putting  money  into  the  acid-rain 
budget.  That  is  a  problem  that  has 
become  a  big  political  issue  and  we 
have  States  suing  each  other.  Canada 
is  threatening  to  sue  the  United 
States.  And  we  are  mad  at  Canada. 
New  York  State  has  sued  nine  other 
States. 

It  is  time  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  taking  a  hand  here  and  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  answers  that  we  need. 

This  is  a  good  start.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  rely  heavily  upon 
the  scientific  community  to  research 
long-term  health  effects  and  the  dy- 
namics of  the  environment.  The  ad- 
ministration has  repeatedly  called  for 
improved  scientific  data  prior  to  im- 
plementing new  regulations.  I  place 
great  faith  in  the  ability  of  vigorous 
research  to  develop  new  solutions  to 
prevent  any  future  environmental  haz- 
ards. However.  I  cannot  stress  enough 
the  importance  of  allocating  funds  and 
resources  in  a  careful  manner.  Simply 
throwing  additional  moneys  at  the 
Agency  will  prove  costly  and  ineffec- 
tive. Through  conscientious  allocation 
of  our  resources,  we  will  get  a  great 
deal  more  value  for  our  dollar.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  authorize  funds  in 
the  most  effective  manner  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  EPA  will  follow  this  legisla- 
tive direction  by  implementing  these 
funds  wisely. 

1  commend  the  committee  for  its 
diligent  work  and  careful  evaluation  in 
drafting  this  legislation.  It  addresses 
every  major  division  in  EPAs  R&D 
program  and  provides  continuity  in 
the  program  by  authorizing  funds  for 
2  fiscal  years.  I  especially  applaud  the 
committees  attention  to  the  issue  of 
resource  recovery.  Many  localities  are 
faced  with  a  dilemma  similar  to  my 
own.  Municipal  refuse  is  building  up  to 
uncontrollable  proportions  and  alter- 
native disposal  methods  are  urgently 
needed.  Resource  recovery  can  provide 
an  effective  solution.  I  am.  therefore, 
pleased  to  see  the  committee  address- 
ing the  problems  incurred  by  the 
Hempstead  plant  so  that  plans  and 
construction  for  future  resource-recov- 
ery facilities  can  go  quickly  forward. 

Sufficient  funding  for  EPAs  R&D  is 
long  overdue  If  we  are  to  avoid  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  and  safeguard 
public  health  and  the  enviroment.  con- 
trol technoloKy  will  have  to  meet  the 
challenges  posed  by  the  ever-growing, 
waste-producing  technology.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 
•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  authorizing  appropriations  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
Office  of  Research  and  Development 
for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.  provides 
several  very  important  opportunities. 
Most  significant  is  the  124-percent  in- 
crease in  acid  deposition  research 
funding. 

All  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that 
acid  deposition  causes  substantial 
damage  to  our  air.  water,  and  land. 
Numerous  sources  are  responsible  for 
increased  sulfur  dioxide  in  the  atmos- 
phere, but  a  large  portion  is  emitted 
from  coal-burning  facilities. 

Development  of  control  technology 
is  essential  to  properly  utilize  the  bil- 
lions of  tons  of  higher  sulfur  coal  lo- 
cated throughout  the  United  States. 
Coal  beneficiation  is  one  method  that 
Congress  must  seriously  consider 
before  it  embarks  on  any  sulfur  diox- 
ide  emissions   program.   Electrostatic 


precipitators  and  other  post  ignition 
technology  represents  only  a  part  of 
the  total  solution.  More  work  is 
needed  on  front-end  technology.  Tre- 
mendous strides  have  been  made  in  re- 
moving organic  and  pyritic  sulfur  from 
coal,  but  much  more  work  needs  to  be 
accomplished. 

This  legislation  represents  a  positive 
step  toward  that  goal.  It  increases 
funding  for  our  commitment  to  learn 
more  about  the  acid  deposition  ques- 
tion. Enlargement  and  enhancement 
of  the  existing  body  of  knowledge  on 
acid  deposition  will  help  Congress 
choose  a  rational  solution. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  2899  and  commend  the 
committee  for  its  work.» 
•  Mr.    SCHEUER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2899. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Natural  Resources.  Agriculture  Re- 
search, and  Environment,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  work  closely  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  this  bill. 

I  especially  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee.  Mr.  Fuqua. 
for  his  strong  support  and  efforts  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  respect 
and  appreciation  for  the  contributions 
made  by  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  McGrath). 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  administra- 
tion has  requested  a  substantial  in- 
crease for  research  and  development 
in  fiscal  year  1985.  it  is  still  insuffi- 
cient to  protect  the  environment  and 
to  safeguard  the  health  of  our  citizens. 
The  1985  request  is  $278  million, 
which  is  $33  million,  or  13.5  percent, 
over  the  1984  appropriations. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
for  which  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  is  to  be 
congratulated.  Realistically,  however, 
this  amount  is  just  slightly  above  the 
1982  appropriation,  which  was  $272 
million,  and  significantly  below  the 
1981  appropriation  of  $365  million. 

It  is  essential  that  the  EPA  research 
budget  preserve  a  basis  for  developing 
rational  environmental  policies,  for  is- 
suing sound  environmental  regula- 
tions, and  for  developing  for  industry 
technologies  to  meet  these  regula- 
tions. To  do  otherwise  would  under- 
mine EPAs  ability  to  fulfill  its  mis- 
sion. 

Sound  standards  would  not  be  pro- 
mulgated in  a  timely  fashion,  and  once 
issued,  they  would  doubtless  be  sub- 
ject to  court  challenges. 

The  net  result  would  be  more  pollu- 
tion and.  consequently,  a  deterioration 
in  environmental  quality  and  public 
health.  Clearly,  the  American  public 
would  not  favor  this  sort  of  scenario. 

The  committee  responded  to  these 
concerns  by  reporting  H.R.  2899, 
which  is  now  before  the  House. 

As  noted  by  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  PuQUA).  we  have  increased  the 


President's  requested  funding  level  for 
EPA  research  and  related  activities  of 
$205.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$278  million  in  fiscal  year  1985  to 
$283.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
to  $297.7  million  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
This  recommendation  provides  fiscal 
year  1984  funding  at  a  level  slightly 
higher  than  fiscal  year  1982  levels. 

The  fiscal  year  1985  authorization 
essentially  maintains  the  same  sup- 
port and  direction  with  a  5  percent 
across-the-board  increase  over  fiscal 
year  1984.  Included  with  the  increases 
supported  by  the  committee  are  funds 
to  restore  the  Great  Lakes  research 
program  at  the  fiscal  year  1982  level  of 
funding. 

Other  increases  would  support  moni- 
toring activity  and  ecological  effects 
on  toxic  pollutants  contaminating 
many  of  the  Nations  waterways. 

Another  area  of  particular  concern 
to  the  committee  was  long-term  envi- 
ronmental research,  which  is  essential 
for  detection  of  new  environmental 
threats  such  as  EDB  and.  ultimately, 
an  effective  EPA. 

Fund  are  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
grants  or  block  grants  to  universities 
conducting  long-term  environmental 
research  and  would  greatly  enhance 
the  credibility  and  usefulness  of  the 
entire  EPA  research  program. 

This  bill  also  contains  an  authoriza- 
tion for  a  research  effort  on  indoor  air 
pollution.  The  committee  has  held  a 
number  of  hearings  on  this  issue  and 
believes  research  in  this  area  should 
be  supported. 

In  addition  to  these  budgetary  ac- 
tions, H.R.  2899  contains  a  provision 
creating  a  senior  environmental  assist- 
ance program,  which  is  intended  to  fa- 
cilitate the  use  of  services  of  senior 
citizens  by  all  levels  of  government  in 
carrying  out  the  programs  authorized 
under  this  act. 

Although  reprograming  between  re- 
search programs  authorized  in  this  bill 
would  be  permitted,  such  reprogram- 
ing in  excess  of  5  percent  of  appropri- 
ated funds  must  be  preceded  by  con- 
gressional notification.  This  require- 
ment is  intended  to  prevent  program 
terminations  and  to  maintain  program, 
continuity. 

In  closing.  I  would  note  that  the 
fiscal  year  1985  administrations  re- 
quest for  acid  rain  is  $34,033,000  which 
is  approximately  $20  million  higher 
than  the  fiscal  year  1984  appropria- 
tions. I  support  this  effort  to  increase 
our  research  in  acid  rain. 

It  is  reassuring  that  the  administra- 
tion has  finally  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  a  strong  acid  rain  research 
program.  However,  this  is  only  part  of 
the  program,  an  additional  effort  must 
be  made  to  control  the  pollutants  at 
their  source. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when 
we  can  accept  the  administration's  un- 
broken  refrain   now   echoed   by   Mr. 
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Ruckelshaus.  that  we  do  no  know 
enough  to  act  and  that  we  need  more 
research,  more  studies,  more  delay.  We 
are  being  told  that  since  we  do  not 
know  everything  about  acid  rain,  we 
cannot  do  anything. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that, 
and  neither  do  the  American  people. 
How  many  more  lakes  will  have  to  die 
in  the  Adirondack^  and  throughout 
the  Eastern  United  States  and 
Canada?  How  much  of  our  fragile  en- 
vironment will  have  to  be  lost  forever? 

How  much  of  our  precious  natural 
resources  must  be  laid  waste  before 
the  White  House  stops  pandering  to 
the  giant  utility  interests  and  begins 
to  protect  the  health  and  well  being  of 
the  American  people? 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
Nation  is  confronted  with  serious  envi- 
ronmental as  well  as  economic  prob- 
lems that  demand  viable  and  effective 
solutions. 

Part  of  the  answer  to  these  problems 
lie  in  a  strong  environmental  research 
program.  This  bill  will  provide  such  a 
program  and  I  urge  its  adoption.* 
•  Mr  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  2899.  legislation  which  authorizes 
appropriation  for  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA). 

The  use  of  a  2-year  authorization 
bill  is  welcomed  as  a  way  of  providing 
more  long-range  direction  to  the  pro- 
grams as  well  as  saving  time  in  these 
efforts.  I  am  also  encouraged  by  the  7- 
percent  increase  in  the  administra- 
tion's fiscal  year  1985  budget  request. 
Although  over  half  of  the  total  in- 
crease was  allocated  to  one  program, 
the  Superfund  available  for  the  clean- 
ing of  hazardous  wastes,  I  am  hopeful 
that  increase  in  other  key  areas  of  the 
EPA  budget  will  take  place  during  de- 
liberations by  the  Congress. 

The  clean-up  and  protection  of  our 
environment— the  air  we  breathe,  the 
water  we  drink,  and  the  soil  on  which 
we  grow  our  food— are  of  utmost  con- 
cern to  all  citizens.  Any  damage  done 
to  the  environment  creates  a  problem 
with  consequences  which  are  both 
long-range  and  expensive  to  repair. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  addresses 
the  following  major  programs  and 
seeks  to  increase  specific  funding  for 
their  R&D: 

First,  clean  air:  $3  million  for  health 
effects  research  on  toxic  air  pollut- 
ants, particularly  for  accelerated  in- 
vestigation of  the  37  airborne  pollut- 
ants listed  as  hazardous.  There  are 
also  increased  funding  for  control 
technology  and  studies  on  the  effect 
of  air  pollutants  on  agriculture. 

Second,  clean  water:  There  is  a  com- 
prehensive research  program  to  devel- 
op the  scientific  data  necessary  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  An  increase  of 
$11.5  million  in  water  quality  is  aimed. 


among  other  things,  at  the  control  of 
nonpoint  sources  of  pollution,  a  com- 
prehensive research  of  the  health  and 
ecological  effect  of  toxic  pollutants, 
and  additional  research  to  improve  re- 
liability and  cost-effectiveness  of  mu- 
nicipal wastewater  treatment  plants. 

Third,  hazardous  waste:  This  in- 
creasingly important  area  requires  a 
comprehensive  research  and  monitor- 
ing program  to  identify  areas  of  the 
country  with  particular  problems  and 
to  develop  the  most  effective  ways  of 
cleaning  up  the  problem.  I  am  hopeful 
that  President  Reagan's  fiscal  year 
1985  budget  request  increases  will 
signal  a  new  commitment  to  address 
this  serious  health  hazard. 

Total  levels  of  authorization  under 
this  bill  are  $283.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1984  and  $297.7  million  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendments  that  will  be  of- 
fered by  Chairman  Fuqua  of  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee.  I 
commend  him  and  his  staff  on  their 
work  on  this  legislation  and  urge  its 
passage.* 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  each  section  is  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Environmental  Research.  Development, 
and  Demonstration  Act  of  1984". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  1? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  bill  following  section 
1  is  as  follows: 

GENERAL  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  environmental  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration  activities: 

(1)  $61,380,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$64,449,000  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  activities 
authorized  under  the  Clean  Air  Act; 

(2)  $39,750,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$41,738,000  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  activities 
authorized  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Act:  Of  which,  $2,500,000  is  authorized 
in  each  fiscal  year  for  the  Great  Lakes  Re- 
search Program  to  be  administered  exclu- 
sively through  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency's  Large  Lakes  Research  Sta- 


tion. Grosse  He.  Michigan;  and  of  which. 
$1,500,000  is  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  research  on  the  accumulation,  environ- 
mental impact,  and  source  of  toxic  sub- 
stances in  the  Narragansett  Bay  and  sur- 
rounding estuaries  and  $1,500,000  is  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1984  for  research  on  the 
accumulation,  environmental  impact,  and 
source  of  toxic  substances  in  the  Puget 
Sound  and  surrounding  estuaries; 

(3)  $23,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$24,570,000  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  activities 
authorized  under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act; 

(4)  $39,889,000  for  fiscal^ear  1984  and 
$41,883,000  for  fiscal  year  IK  for  activities 
authorized  under  the  Solid  waste  Disposal 
Act; 

(5)  $6,063,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$6,366,000  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  activities 
authorized  under  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act; 

(6)  $1,233,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$1,295,000  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  radiation 
activities  authorized  under  section  301  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act; 

(7)  $27,144,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$28,501,000  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  interdis- 
ciplinary activities; 

(8)  $23,769,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$24,957,000  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  activities 
authorized  under  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act; 

(9)  $21,492,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$22,567,000  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  energy 
activities; 

(10)  $14,038,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$14,740,000  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  acid  rain 
research  activities  authorized  under  the 
Energy  Security  Act;  and 

(11)  $16,381,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$17,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  hazard- 
ous waste  activities  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  (Superfund). 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Office  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, $9,160,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
$9,618,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  for  program 
management  and  support. 

(c)  When  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  finds  it  in  the 
public  interest,  the  Administrator  may  uti- 
lize funds  authorized  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  appropriate 
scientific  and  professional  reviews  of  re- 
search and  development  grant,  contract, 
and  cooperative  agreement  applications  and 
to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  to  con- 
duct such  reviews. 

(d)(1)  No  funds  may  be  transferred  from 
or  to  any  category  listed  in  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  this  section  or  in  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 4,  for  any  purpose,  except  as  sjjecifical- 
ly  permitted  under  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Funds  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  in 
any  category  listed  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  or  subsection  (a)  of  section  4 
may  be  transferred  (for  the  same  fiscal 
year)  from  that  category  to  any  other  cate- 
gory so  listed;  except  that  no  funds  may  be 
so  transferred  from  any  particular  category 
to  another  category  if  the  total  of  all 
amounts  so  transferred  from  that  particular 
category  for  the  fiscal  year  involved  would 
exceed  10  per  centum  thereof,  or  if  the  total 
of  all  amounts  so  transferred  to  such  other 
category  for  such  fiscal  year  would  exceed 
10  per  centum  thereof,  unless— 

(A)  a  period  of  thirty  legislative  days  has 
passed  after  the  Administrator  (or  the  Ad- 
ministrator's designee)  has  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
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lives,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  a  written  report  containing  a  full 
and  complete  statement  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  transfer  involved  and  the 
reason  therefor;  or 

«B)  each  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  having  jurisdic 
tion  over  the  subject  matter  involved.  t)efore 
the  expiration  of  such  period,  has  transmit- 
ted to  the  Administrator  written  notice  to 
the  effect  that  such  committee  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  action. 

(3)  If  any  funds  are  transferred  from  one 
category  listed  in  .subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of 
this  section  or  sub.section  (a)  of  section  4  to 
another  category  so  listed,  and  the  transfer 
of  such  funds  or  any  part  thereof  is  not  in 
full  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2).  then  (from  and  after  the 
date  of  such  transfer)  none  of  the  funds 
otherwise  available  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
volved  in  the  category  to  which  the  transfer 
is  made  (including  but  not  limited  to  the 
transferred  funds  themsel\esi  may  be  obli- 
gated, expended,  or  otherwise  used,  for  any 
purpcse.  until  such  time  as  all  of  such  re- 
quirements have  been  fully  complied  with. 

(e)  No  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Administrator 
for  any  payment  for  a  reduction-in-force  in 
any  fiscal  year,  and  no  such  reduction  shall 
be  finalized,  unless  at  least  thirty  days  prior 
to  issuing  any  general  notice  of  such  reduc- 
tion the  Administrator  informs  the  appro- 
priate legislative  and  appropriation  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa 
lives  in  writing  of  the  reasons  for  such  re- 
duction, the  impact  of  such  reduction  on 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the 
details  of  .such  reduction,  and  other  perti- 
nent information. 

(f)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  the 
authority  provided  by  this  Act  shall  remain 
available  for  obligations  for  expenditure,  or 
for  obligation  and  expenditure,  for  such  pe- 
riods as  may  t)e  specified  in  the  Acts  making 
such  appropriations. 

(g)  No  funds  authorized  for  appropriation 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  ac- 
tivities other  than  those  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

SUPERFUND  RESEARCH 

Sec.  3.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  from 
the  Hazardous  Substance  Response  Trust 
Fund  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year 
1985.  $15,000,000  shall  t)e  expended  for  re- 
search and  development  activities  for  each 
fiscal  year.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  costs  of  those  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  associated  with  or  necessi- 
tated by  the  actual  or  threatened  release  of 
hazardous  substances,  as  those  terms  are  de- 
fined under  Public  Law  96-510.  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  fund  created  by  Public  Law  96- 
510.  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse. Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980. 

LONG-TERM  RESEARCH 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  separately  identified 
program  of  continuing,  long-term  environ- 
mental research  and  development  that  will 
support  and  contribute  to  each  research  cat- 
egory authorized  in  section  2(a)  of  this  Act. 
Unless  otherwise  specified  by  law,  at  least 
20  per  centum  of  the  total  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Administrator  under  authority 
provided  by  section  2(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
obligated  and  expended  for  such  long-term 
environmental  research  and  development 
under  this  subsection. 


(b)  The  Administrator  shall  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
ensure— 

(1)  that  the  program  established  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is  planned,  or- 
ganized, and  managed  for  maximum  benefit 
to  all  the  programs  administered  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

(2)  that  the  research  funded  through  the 
program  established  under  sulwection  (a)  of 
this  section  is  of  high  scientific  quality  and 
relevant,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  mission  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and 

(3)  that  the  results  of  the  research  funded 
through  the  program  established  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  are  widely  dissemi- 
nated to  those  who  would  benefit  there- 
from. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  on  the  performance  of  the 
program  established  under  sub.section  (a)  of 
this  section  and  shall  submit  the  report  to 
the  appropriate  legislative  and  appropria- 
tion committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  time  the  Presidents 
budget  is  submitted  to  Congress.  The  report 
shall  include— 

(Da  strategic  plan  that  includes  clearly 
defined  objectives  and  performance  meas- 
ures for  the  program. 

(2)  a  list  of  funded  research  projects  by 
category  of  research. 

(3)  the  nature,  status,  and  major  results  of 
funded  research  projects. 

(4)  how  the  results  of  the  research 
projects  are  likely  to  be  used  and  what  steps 
are  being  taken  to  foster  their  use.  and 

(5)  other  pertinent  information  on  the 
performance  of  the  programs  listed  in  sub- 
section (a). 

ENERGY  RESEARCH 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Appropriations  authorized  for 
energy  research  under  section  2(a)(9)  shall 
t)e  used  for  environmental  research  associat- 
ed with  (1)  synthetic  fuels  production:  (2) 
the  extraction,  processing,  transportation, 
and  combustion  of  coal.  oil.  natural  gas.  and 
other  fossil  fuels;  and  (3)  other  energy  de- 
velopment activities  and  their  related  prob- 
lems that  may  pase  a  threat  to  public 
health  and  environmental  quality. 

(b)  In  complying  with  subsection  (a)  the 
Administrator  is  directed— 

(1)  to  establish  and  thereafter  maintain  a 
long-term  health  and  ecological  effects  re- 
.search  program  on  energy-related  pollut- 
ants whose  aim  shall  be  to  identify  those 
pollutants  most  harmful  to  public  health 
and  environmental  quality  and  to  elucidate, 
for  those  pollutants  found  most  harmful, 
the  relationship  between  exposure  and 
health  and  environmental  effects: 

(2)  to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  ensure  that  the  research 
program  called  for  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  is  effec- 
tively coordinated  with  related  research  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  other  Federal  agencies 
involved  in  such  research;  and 

(3)  to  establish  and  thereafter  maintain  a 
monitoring  program  on  energy-related  pol- 
lutants which  includes  development  of 
remote  and  proximate  methodologies  for 
measuring  pollutants  emanating  from 
energy  sources  specified  in  section  5(a). 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  continue  to  be 
responsible  for  conducting,  and  shall  contin- 
ue to  conduct,  fundamental  research,  eval- 
uations, and  assessments  of  environmental 
engineering  technologies  to  quantify  reli- 
ability of  their  performance  and  cost  and  to 
identify  classes  of  energy-related  pollutants 


In  establish  emission  factors  for  risk  and  en- 
vironmental assesssments  as  necessary  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  and  other  pertinent  pollution  control 
statutes. 

SENIOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  6.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  is  directed  to  de- 
velop a  Senior  Environmental  Assistance 
Program,  designed  to  assist  Federal.  State, 
and  local  environmental  agencies  in  carry- 
ing out  programs  authorized  under  this  Act. 

(b)  In  providing  assistance  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Administrator  shall  utilize,  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  existing  older 
American  employment  programs,  as  provid- 
ed for  in  section  105(b)(4)  of  Public  Law  95- 
478. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  not  make  any 
grant  to.  or  enter  into  any  agreement  with, 
any  State  or  local  environmental  agency  for 
funding  of  any  activities  under  this  .section 
unless  such  agency  certifies  that  such  activi- 
ties will  supplement  and  not  supplant  any 
existing  jobs. 

SCIENCE  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Sec  7.  (a)  Section  B(b)  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Research.  Development,  and  Demonstra- 
tion Authorization  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law 
95-155)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(b)(  1 )  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  at 
least  nine  meml)ers  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator from  nominees  recommended  to 
the  Administrator  by  a  nominating  commit- 
tee. The  nominating  committee  shall  in- 
clude repre.sentatives  from  Federal  research 
agencies  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health.  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences.  National  Cancer 
Institute.  National  Science  Foundation.  Na- 
t  ional  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  current  and 
former  members  of  the  Science  Advi.sory 
Board.  The  nominating  committee  shall  be 
established,  chaired,  and  managed,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator,  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences.  The  nominating  committee  shall 
solicit  from  the  general  public,  through 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register,  candidates 
for  nomination  to  the  Board.  The  Adminis- 
trator may  require  such  information  from 
the  nominees  to  the  Board  as  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  necessary,  and  the  Administra- 
tor shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the 
name,  address,  and  professional  affiliation 
of  each  nominee. 

••(2)  Each  member  of  the  Board  and  nomi 
nee  to  the  Board  shall  be  qualified  by  edu- 
cation, training,  and  experience  to  evaluate 
scientific  and  technical  information  on  mat- 
ters referred  to  the  Board  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  Administrator  shall  select  persons 
nominated  for  the  Board  to  ensure  that 
Board  membership  is  fairly  balanced  in 
terms  of  the  points  of  view  repre.sented  and 
the  functions  to  l>e  performed  by  the  Board. 
■(3)  The  terms  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  three  years,  and  shall  be 
staggered  so  that  the  terms  of  no  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
Board  and  its  committees  shall  expire 
within  a  single  fiscal  year.  Each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  serve  the  full  length  of  that 
member's  term  unless  that  member  is 
unable,  for  involuntary  reasons,  to  dis- 
charge his  or  her  duties  as  set  forth  in  this 
section  or  has  violated  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  paragraph  (5). 

••(4)  If  a  vacancy  on  the  Board  is  not  filled 
by  the  Administrator  within  ninety  days  of 
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the  occurrence  of  that  vacancy,  the  nomi- 
nating committee  established  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  meet  and  appoint,  within 
sixty  days,  a  member  of  the  Board  to  fill 
that  vacancy  from  the  list  of  nominees  rec- 
ommended to  the  Adminstrator  under  para- 
graph (I)  in  accordance  with  the  selection 
criteria  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(5)  In  order  to  ensure  the  objectivity  of 
the  Board,  the  Administrator  shall  promul- 
gate, within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph, regulations  regarding  conflcts  of  in- 
terest with  respect  to  the  members  of  the 
Board.". 

(b)  Section  8(e)(2)  of  such  Act  (Public  Law 
95-155)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "The  Board's  advice 
and  comments  and  the  response  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  be  included  in  the  record 
with  respect  to  any  proposed  rule  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  environmental 
statutes  and  the  authority  of  the  adminis- 
trator.". 

'RESEARCH  PROGRAM  CONCERNING  INDOOR  AIR 

QUALITY 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Congress  finds,  on  the  basis 
of  reports  prepared  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  that  due  to  the  absence  of  a 
statutory  mandate  for  a  single  Federal 
agency  to  undertake  and  coordinate  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  ef- 
forts concerning  indoor  air  pollution— 

( 1 )  Federal  programs  in  this  field  are  frag- 
mented and  underfunded:  and 

(2)  an  adequate  information  base  concern- 
ing potential  indoor  air  quality  problems  is 
not  being  developed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  a  rc- 
searrli  program  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  indoor  air  quality.  Such  program 
shall  be  designed  to  (1)  gather  data  and  in- 
formation on  all  aspects  of  indoor  air  qual- 
ity in  order  to  contribute  to  the  understand- 
ing of  health  problems  associated  with  the 
existence  of  air  pollutants  in  the  indoor  en- 
vironment, and  (2)  coordinate  Federal. 
State,  local,  and  private  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  efforts  relating  to 
the  improvement  of  indoor  air  quality. 

(c)  The  Administrator  may  establish  such 
committees,  comprised  of  individuals  repre- 
senting Federal  agencies  concerned  with 
various  aspects  of  indoor  air  quality,  and 
such  advisory  groups,  comprised  of  individ- 
uals representing  the  scienitific  community, 
industry,  and  public  interest  organizations, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  the  Adminis- 
trator in  carrying  out  the  research  program 
required  by  this  section.  The  Administrator 
shall  also  consult  and  coordinate  with  State 
and  local  officials  and  other  interested  par- 
ties having  concerns  related  to  the  program 
carried  out  under  this  section. 

(d)  The  research  program  required  under 
this  section  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to— 

(1)  reserach.  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion concerning  the  identification,  charac- 
terization, and  monitoring  of  indoor  air  pol- 
lution sources  and  levels  (including  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  re- 
lating to  (A)  the  measurement  of  various 
pollutant  concentrations  and  their 
strengths  and  sources.  (B)  high-risk  building 
types,  and  (C)  instruments  for  indoor  air 
quality  data  collection): 

(2)  research  relating  to  the  effects  of 
indoor  air  pollution  on  human  health: 

(3)  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion relating  to  control  technologies  to  pre- 


vent or  abate  indoor  air  pollution  (including 
the  development,  evaluation,  and  testing  of 
individual  and  generic  control  devices  and 
systems);  and 

(4)  the  dissemination  of  information  to 
assure  the  public  availability  of  the  findings 
of  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  the  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities under  this  section. 

<e)(l)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
plan  for  the  implementation  of  the  research 
program  required  under  this  section. 

(2)  Not  later  than  thirty-six  months  after 
such  date  of  enactment,  the  Administrator 
shall  submit  a  progress  report,  including  an 
a.ssessment  of  future  research  needs. 

(3)  Not  later  than  fifty-four  months  after 
such  date  of  enactment,  the  Administrator 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  final  report 
setting  forth  the  results  of  the  program,  as- 
.sessing  the  state  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  risks  to  human  health  associated  with 
indoor  air  pollution,  assessing  the  need  for 
further  research,  and  making  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  be  appropriate. 

(4)  The  progress  report  and  the  final 
report  submitted  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  within  a  reasonable  period  before 
the  dates  required  for  submittal  to  the  Con- 
gress and.  when  submitted  to  Congress, 
such  reports  shall  contain  any  comments 
provided  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Administrator  to 
carry  out  any  regulatory  program  or  any  ac- 
tivity other  than  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  and  the  related  report- 
ing, information  dissemination,  and  coordi- 
nation activities  specified  in  this  section. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  or 
of  any  other  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  under  any  other  author- 
ity of  law. 

(g)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  contained  in  section 
2(a)(9)  of  this  Act  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985.  the  sum  of  S4.000.000  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

D  1350 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  line 

11,  strike  out  •$61,380,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  •$61,191,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:   On  page  2.   line 

12.  strike  out  ••$64,449.000'  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  ■$64,251,000. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FUQIIA  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amen(lment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fuqua  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  line  12. 
strike  ••$64.251.000^^  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of •■$65.212.300". 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  that  raises  the  funds 
for  air  quality  research  to  that  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
minority  has  no  objection  to  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  remaining  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  13.  after 
line  22,  insert  the  following— 

(c)  Section  8(h)(2)  of  such  act  (Public  Law 
95-155)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(2)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Presi- 
dent but  not  less  than  $100.00  per  day  of 
-service  and  not  more  than  the  maximum 
rate  of  pay  for  grade  GS-18.  as  provided  in 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code." 

Mr.  FUQUA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FUQUA 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fuqua:  Strike 
out  section  3  (page  7.  lines  4  through  15) 
and  redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  remove 
section  3  from  the  bill  which  would 
authorize  the  EPA  to  utilize  moneys 
from  the  Superfund  trust  fund  to  sup- 
port research  projects  on  hazardous 
waste. 

This  trust  fund,  established  from 
taxes  levied  on  industry,  is  intended  to 
support  hazardous  waste  cleanup  ac- 
tivities. 

Section  3  would  have  implemented 
the  concept  that  industry  should  bear 
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some  of  the  cost  for  hazardous  waste 
research  performed  by  EPA. 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce has  raised  objections  over  this 
approach  and.  in  response  we  have 
agreed  to  remove  this  section  from  the 
bill  with  the  understanding  that  it  will 
be  further  considered  at  the  commit- 
tee level. 

This  amendment  reflects  this  agree- 
ment and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  minority 
has  no  objection  to  this  amendment, 
and  we  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FUQUA 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fuqua:  Strike 
out  section  7  (beginning  on  page  11.  line  14 
and  ending  on  page  14.  line  5)  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  7.  Section  8(h)(2)  of  the  Environ- 
mental Research.  Development,  and  Dem- 
onstration Authorization  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  95-155)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

(2)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  com 
pensated  for  each  day  or  service  rendered  at 
a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  President  but  not 
less  than  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  of 
pay  payable  for  step  4  of  grade  GS-11  and 
not  more  than  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
maximum  rate  of  pay  payable  for  grade  GS- 
18.  as  provided  in  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code." 

Mr.  FUQUA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  offer  would  remove  lan- 
guage in  section  7  of  the  bill  that  es- 
tablishes a  procedure  for  selection  of 
members  of  the  EPA  Science  Advisory 
Board  and  retains  language,  with 
minor  technical  changes,  authorizing 
compensation  for  members  who  serve 
on  the  Board.  This  provision  was  de- 
veloped to  insure  that  qualified  indi- 
viduals were  appointed  to  the  Science 
Advisory  Board. 

The  Board  advises  the  EPA  Adminis- 
trator on  vitally  important  matters,  in- 
cluding the  scientific  justification  of 
proposed  regulations,  and  we  feel  it  is 
essential  that  the  qualifications  and 
credibility  of  the  Board  reflect  the 
highest  standards. 

Section  7  was  a  response  to  question- 
able practices  of  the  past  in  the  selec- 
tion of  SAB  members  that  threatened 
the  integrity  of  the  Board.  We  have, 
however,  reached  an  agreement  with 
the  new  EPA  Administrator  to  work 


more  closely  together  on  this  issue  and 
reexamine  the  provisions  of  section  7 
within  our  committee. 

As  for  compensation  of  SAB  mem- 
bers, this  authority  is  provided  by  the 
amendment  at  the  Agency's  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
offered  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  this  amendment  just  fixes 
compensation  for  meml)ers  of  the  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Board,  and  the  minority 
has  no  objection  to  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  FUQUA 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Puqua:  On 
page  2.  line  15.  strike  ■■$41.738.000'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof,  •$32,701,300  '. 

On  page  3.  line  5.  strike  $24,570,000'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof.    $23,920,000". 

On  page  3,  line  8.  strike  $41,883,000  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof.    $38,534,000  . 

On  page  3.  line  11.  strike  $6,366,000'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof.    $8,038,500  ". 

On  page  3.  line  15.  strike  $1,295,000  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof,    $2,121,500  ". 

On  page  3,  line  19.  strike  $28,501,000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof.    $23,702,100". 

On  page  3.  line  22.  strike  $24,957,000  ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof.    $27,103,200". 

On  page  3,  line  25.  strike  $22,567,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof.    $17,813,400  ". 

On  page  4.  line  2.  strike  $14,740,000  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof.    $34,032,500'  . 

On  page  4.  line  6.  strike  $17,200,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof.    $15,053,500". 

On  page  4.  line  11,  strike  $9,618,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof.    $9,453,700". 

Mr.  FUQUA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  maintain  the  fiscal 
year  1985  authorization  amount  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  To  accommodate 
various  aspects  of  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1985  funding  request,  the 
amendment  would  increase  the  au- 
thorization levels  for  the  air.  pesti- 
cides, radiation,  toxic  substances,  and 
aciil  rain  research  programs  to  the 
levels  requested  by  the  administration 
and  make  corresponding  adjustments 
in  the  other  programs. 

While  several  funding  changes  are 
made  by  this  amendment,  the  program 
goals  and  direction  which  are  ex- 
plained in  the  committee's  report  still 
reflect  the  intent  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  responsible 
amendment  which  imposes  no  new 
funding  obligations  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 
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Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  PuQUA). 

As  I  understand  it.  it  just  realines 
some  money  within  the  present  au- 
thorization in  the  bill  to  conform  with 
some  administration  requests  on  acid 
rain,  pesticides,  radiation,  and  toxic 
substances  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  it  is  a  worthy 
amendment. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  WINN  TO  THE 
amendment  offered  by  MR.  FUQUA 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Winn  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fuqua:  On  page 
2.  line  15.  strike  "$32,701,300  "  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof    $26,768,000  ". 

On  page  3,  line  5,  strike  $23,920,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    $23,124,000  ". 

On  page  3,  line  8.  strike  $38,534,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    $34,756,700  ". 

On  page  3.  line  19,  strike  "$23,702,100" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$20,418,100  ". 

On  page  3,  line  25,  strike  $17,813,400" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $14,471,000  ". 

On  page  4,  line  6,  strike  $15,053,300  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    $12,633,500  ". 

On  page  4,  line  11.  strike  $9,453,700  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$9,268,600  ". 

Mr.  WINN  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  is 
simply  an  attempt  to  bring  this  au- 
thorization in  line  with  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  EPA  research  and 
development  which  we  received  a  little 
over  1  week  ago.  My  amendment 
would  reduce  the  fiscal  1985  authori- 
zation by  $19.7  million.  It  would  not 
affect  the  fiscal  1984  authorization.  In 
addition,  my  amendment  reorients  the 
fiscal  year  1985  authorization  figures 
contained  in  the  committee  version  of 
H.R.  2899  to  reflect  new  priorities. 
This  reallocation  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Fuqua  amendment.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  when  you  add  up  the  fig- 
ures for  each  category,  my  amendment 
would  be  $19,7  million  less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  for  my 
amendment  can  be  explained  in  two 
words:  the  deficit.  We  have  heard  a  lot 
of  talk  in  this  body  and  in  the  media 
over  the  past  month  or  two  about  the 
projected  size  of  the  fiscal  1985  deficit 
and  the  potential  effect  that  the  ex- 
pected large  deficit  will  have  on  our 
Nation's  economy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  single 
Member  of  this  House  who  does  not 
share  that  concern  over  the  deficit. 
Our  honest  differences  of  opinion 
come  when  we.  as  individual  Members. 
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try  to  decide  what  the  best  course  is  to 
reduce  the  deficit  or.  at  worst,  hold  it 
steady.  I  know  that  a  sizable  number 
of  the  freshmen  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  took  a  stand  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress  to  demonstrate 
their  concern  over  the  deficit.  I  com- 
mend them  for  that  act  and  share 
their  concern. 

Today,  with  this  amendment,  there 
is  another  opportunity  to  show  your 
concern  for  the  deficit  problem.  While 
we  each  may  disagree  on  the  best  way 
to  tackle  the  deficit,  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  question  that  adding 
$20  million  to  this  EPA  bill  is  not  the 
right  way  to  go  about  it. 

1  want  to  lay  to  rest  any  fears  that 
this  is  an  attempt  to  gut  EPA's  re- 
search and  development  funding.  My 
amendment  would  leave  intact  an  au- 
thorization $33.2  million  above  the 
fiscal  year  1984  appropriated  level  for 
the  Agency.  This  would  mean  that 
these  EPA  research  and  development 
programs  would  still  receive  a  very 
solid  14  percent  increase  in  their  fund- 
ing. Let  me  point  out  just  some  of  the 
things  that  would  receive  very  strong 
funding  under  this  amendment. 

Research  would  be  accelerated  to 
understand  the  causes  and  effects  of 
acid  rain.  As  the  President  pointed  out 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
funding  for  acid  rain  research  is  dou- 
bled from  fiscal  year  1984  to  fiscal 
year  1985.  We  would  increase  the  re- 
search into  understanding  the  risks 
posed  by  hazardous  and  toxic  chemi- 
cals. We  would  enhance  our  research 
to  assess  technologies  which  control 
pollutants.  We  would  provide  funding 
to  improve  the  scientific  basis  for  esti- 
mating human  health  consequences  of 
environmental  pollutants.  The  in- 
creases in  research  are  widespread,  re- 
flecting the  importance  attached  to 
adequate  research  to  implement  effec- 
tive regulatory  programs.  In  nearly 
every  area,  the  research  programs  are 
increased  to  reflect  the  importance  of 
EPA's  scientific  and  technical  activi- 
ties. 

1  am  sure  that  in  rebuttal  to  this 
amendment  we  will  hear  scare  stories 
that  reducing  this  authorization  to  the 
administration's  request  will  do  sub- 
stantial damage  to  EPA's  efforts.  Do 
not  believe  it.  EPA  will  still  receive 
substantial  and  adequate  funding  to 
carry  out  their  programs  that  we  all 
realize  are  important.  At  the  same 
time,  by  supporting  this  amendment 
we  can  strike  a  blow  for  fiscal  integri- 
ty. It  is  still  early  in  the  second  ses- 
sion, and  if  we  do  not  begin  to  dig  in  a 
little  bit  now,  the  looming  deficit  mon- 
ster will  be  completely  uncaged  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  of  this 
amendment  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  note  from 
the  outset  that  this  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  out  of  the  subcommittee. 
The  recommended  authorization  levels 
were  the  product  of  a  strong  biparti- 
san cooperation  and  a  commitment 
that  the  authorization  levels  con- 
tained in  this  bill  are  necessary  if  the 
EPA  is  to  fulfull  its  environmental  re- 
search mission. 

I  would  additionally  note  that  no 
substitute  was  offere(l  when  this  bill 
was  considered  by  the  full  committee, 
and  it  was  reported  out  of  the  full 
committee  by  a  voice  vote. 

This  authorization  bill  represents 
fiscally  sound  and  responsible  legisla- 
tion. Increases  in  the  bill,  a  scant  7 
percent  above  the  administration's  re- 
quest last  year  will  provide  EPA  with 
the  flexibility  to  convert  new  and 
emerging  threats  to  our  health  and  en- 
vironment. This  need  has  been  very 
amply  demonstrated  in  the  past  year 
with  the  realization  of  the  severe 
problems  associated  with  EDB,  dioxin 
and  hazardous  waste  disposal. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  adminis- 
tration realized  the  need  for  the  flexi- 
bility only  late  in  the  year,  with  a  $41 
million  supplemental  increase.  The 
Senate  committee  has  already  recog- 
nized the  need  for  renewed  commit- 
ment to  environmental  research  by  re- 
porting out  a  $300  million  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1984.  That  is  $3 
million  more  than  we  have  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that 
I  have  offered  does  not  increase  the 
total  amount  of  the  bill:  it  just  read- 
justs some  of  the  figures  within  the  re- 
quest, and  in  some  of  the  areas  that 
we  feel  are  so  critical,  should  the  ad- 
ministration or  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  determine  that  somewhere  in  the 
year  they  would  need  some  additional 
supplemental  appropriations,  by  our 
authorization  request  we  would  take 
care,  I  think,  of  most  any  type  of  re- 
quest that  they  would  make. 

I  think  this  is  a  sound  approach.  It 
gives  flexibility  to  the  committees  in- 
volved, and  the  administration,  and  as 
I  pointed  out,  the  other  body,  con- 
trolled not  by  this  party  but  another 
party,  has  reported  out  a  bill  $3  mil- 
lion more  than  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  get  the  House  to  pass  here 
today. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
that  I  have  offered,  which  does  not 
raise  any  additional  funds  above  the 
$297  million  that  we  have,  but  read- 
justs those  figures  in  some  very  criti- 
cal ar^as  that  the  Congress  has  provid- 
ed leadership  for  and  which,  even  in 
the  supplemental  request,  the  admin- 
istration recognized  those  needs  and 
asked  for  those  increases  in  that  sup- 
plemental request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 
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Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Winn).  While  I  generally  applaud  his 
efforts  to  bring  authorization  bills 
down  to  the  administration's  request, 
in  the  instance  of  the  EPA  I  cannot 
support  such  a  move. 

H.R.  2899  contains  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1985  which  is  about  7  percent 
above  the  request.  I  prefer  to  give  this 
agency  the  additional  flexibility  in  its 
budgeting.  For  example,  in  the  state 
of  the  Union  address  of  the  President, 
he  stated  that  the  EPA  intends  to  seek 
a  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  to  support  addition- 
al acid  rain  research,  and  I  might 
point  out  that  that  additional  supple- 
mental request  for  acid  raid  research 
will  be  $5.5  million. 

With  the  authorization  contained  in 
H.R.  2899,  I  believe  we  are  providing 
the  agency  with  the  option  to  request 
additional  funds  at  a  later  date  with- 
out having  to  seek  additional  authori- 
zation. 

While  I  would  not  and  I  do  not  nor- 
mally support  such  moves,  in  the  case 
of  EPA  I  feel  it  is  justified.  It  seems 
that  every  few  months  a  new  environ- 
mental hazard  is  identified,  and  I  be- 
lieve H.R.  2899  allows  the  agency  the 
flexibility  to  respond  to  new  threats  to 
our  health  and  environment  as  they 
are  identified. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  regretful- 
ly, 1  must  oppose  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Winn). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  and  in 
lukewarm  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fu<3ua)  because  I  am  not  sure  Mr. 
FuQUA  goes  far  enough. 

Let  us  put  this  subject  we  are  talk- 
ing about  in  a  little  perspective  before 
we  get  to  the  horror  stories.  In  1981 
the  Congress  appropriated  for  that 
fiscal  year  approximately  $350  million 
for  research  and  development  at  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  Gorsuch  adminis- 
tration, $306  million  was  actually 
spent  for  this  purpose.  The  next  year 
the  administration  requested  $250  mil- 
lion for  research  and  development, 
and  then  for  the  next  year,  $206  mil- 
lion. 

Overall,  taking  into  account  infla- 
tion and  other  additional  costs,  in  the 
3  years  of  the  Gorsuch  administration, 
the  research  and  development  budget 
was  effectively  cut  approximately  50 
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percent,  and  what  we  were  cutting 
were  not  frills,  not  unnecessary  ef- 
forts, but  really  the  heart  and  soul  of 
what  the  agency  is  set  up  to  do.  With- 
out this  research  and  development  ca- 
pability. EPA  cannot  go  foward  with 
the  development  of  the  very  standards 
that  are  necessary  to  make  judgments 
and  decisions  about  what  regulatory 
levels  should  be  permitted.  Without 
the  research  and  development  capabil- 
ity, we  cannot  address  cost-effective 
means  of  abating  pollution,  and  the 
difficult  and  complex  problems  of 
toxic  chemicals  and  their  disposal. 
And  yet  it  was  in  exactly  this  area 
that  there  was  a  50-percent  reduction. 
This  reduction  translated  into  many 
disasters,  whether  they  were  in  deter- 
mining dioxin  levels  and  how  to  deal 
with  that,  or  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  PCBs.  or  dealing  with  the 
most  recent  problem  of  the  EDBs.  If 
we  had  prevented  this  decrease  in 
funding,  and  gone  ahead  of  this  curve, 
these  problems  could  either  have  been 
avoided,  minimized,  or  addressed  more 
quickly  and  in  return  the  publics 
health  would  have  been  better  protect- 
ed. That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about— public  health. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  quite  correctly  pointed  out 
that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  was  originally  created  under  a 
Republican  administration  and  for  10 
years  had  operated  in  a  bipartisan 
partnership  because  the  public  health 
was  paramount.  With  the  advent  of 
Ms.  Gorsuch.  we  saw  a  reversal  of  that 
policy.  Not  only  did  we  see  a  reversal 
of  the  policy,  but  the  agency  in  many 
ways  was  turned  to  ashes.  We  saw 
people  who  had  to  leave  because  they 
no  longer  had  opportunities  to  do 
their  professional  work  in  such  areas 
as  R«S£D.  They  will  never  come  back. 
They  arp  gone.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  rebuild  this  capability,  and  now  I 
hope,  like  the  Phoenix  bird.  EPA  will 
rise  from  its  ashes  once  again. 

But  we  cannot  do  that  by  simply 
giving  lip  service  to  this  problem.  We 
have  got  to  deal  with  it  by  giving  back 
the  monetary  resources  and  backing 
up  our  words  with  action. 

Now.  when  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  came 
in.  I  believe  he  came  in  to  change  the 
direction  of  EPA.  At  this  point  he  has 
simply  stopped  EPA  from  going  in  the 
downhill  direction  it  had  been  going. 
It  has  not  turned  around  yet.  because 
I  am  advised  that  this  budget  we  are 
now  looking  at  is  still  about  50  percent 
of  what  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  thought  he 
needed  for  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  This  14  percent  increase 
is  only  t)eginning  to  touch  the  30  per- 
cent reduction. 

Now.  I  will  address  the  deficit  ques- 
tion because  I  think  we  should— it  is 
an  important  one.  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  we  should  go  to  a  pay-as-you- 
go  budget  for  everything.  Whether  it 
has  to  do  with  health  care,  the  envi- 
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ronment.  defense,  entitlements  or 
taxes,  we  ought  to  go  to  a  pay-as-you- 
go  budget.  But  that  is  not  the  question 
we  are  facing  today.  The  question  here 
is:  Where  are  your  priorities? 

If  we  had  a  pay-as-you-go  budget. 
Mr.  Chairman,  then  I  would  say  that 
anything  that  goes  above  the  baseline 
should  not  be  authorized  unless  we 
pay  for  it  by  increasing  taxes,  or  make 
reductions  elsewhere.  What  we  are 
talking  about  here  are  our  priorities. 
Even  with  the  $297  million,  that  does 
not  get  us  back  to  where  we  were  in 
1981.  And  it  is  obvious  to  this  Member 
what  direction  we  need  to  be  going  in. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I.  therefore,  ask  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Winn). 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  Wmn 
amendment  because,  as  I  understand 
It.  it  does  not  violate  priorities.  It  es- 
tablishes priorities,  and  in  many  re- 
spects, unless  I  am  incorrect,  it  reflects 
the  priorities  set  in  category  by  the 
committee  amendment  itself. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
another  opportunity  to  meet  our  obli- 
gations to  the  environment  and  at  the 
same  time  couple  it  with  our  obliga- 
tions to  start  working  on  these  defi- 
cits. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  touched  upon  pay-as- 
you-go  because  we  have  given  this 
House  an  opportunity  on  several  occa- 
sions to  start  adopting  that  principle, 
and  even  though  he  iterates  that  we 
should  wait  for  the  proper  time,  we 
have  been  saying  that  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  since  I  have  been  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  never  has  that  opportunity 
ari.sen.  When  debate  was  offered  on 
these  varieties  of  individual  bills  on 
pay-as-you-go.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  supported  them  or  not. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  But  he  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  he  is  in  favor  of  pay-as-you- 

I  am  going  to  enlist  him  m  the  over- 
all efforts  for  pay-as-you-go  conscious- 
ness for  this  body,  and  I  am  glad  that 
he  got  up  and  used  those  very  same 
phraseologies  which  we  consider  to  be 
more  than  mottoes  but  a  need  for  this 
body. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  will  certainly  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  let  me  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  not  a  Johnny-come- 
lately  in  this  matter,  and  I  do  not 
know  who  is  going  to  be  joining  us  in 
this  effort.  I  was  a  sponsor  of  the  pay- 
as-you-go  effort  when  it  was  first  in- 
troduced. I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  leg- 


islation, and  I  hope  that  we  can  put  to- 
gether a  bipartisan  coalition  in  this 
House  and,  if  necessary,  enroll  the 
White  House  and  enroll  the  leadership 
of  this  House  to  get  a  pay-as-you-go 
budget.  I  voted  against  the  rule  that 
stopped  us  from  offering  it  the  last 
time. 

So  that  is  not  the  question.  I  am  for 
pay-as-you-go.  and  I  am  willing  to  pay 
for  this.  But  what  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  we  do  not  have  a  pay-as-you-go 
budget.  We  have  got  to  have  one,  and 
when  we  have  one,  I  would  hope  that 
one  of  the  priorities  that  we  and  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  pay 
for— and  every  poll  shows  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  willing  to  pay  for  protec- 
tion of  their  health-will  be  this  prior- 
ity. We  need  it.  we  ought  to  pay  for  it, 
but  we  have  got  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
reclaim  my  time,  the  gentleman  has 
just  said  in  effect  that  after  we  go 
bankrupt,  then  we  are  going  to  get  to- 
gether and  try  to  meet  our  obligations. 
I  consider  him  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
pay-as-you-go.  and  I  will  float  memo 
after  memo  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  until  we  can  establish  a  plan 
overall  for  pay-as-you-go. 

But  I  think  we  should  start  now 
today  preserving  the  priorities  of  EPA 
and  preserving  our  commitment  to 
EPA.  recognizing  that  EPA  under  its 
new  leadership  is  committed  to  the  en- 
vironmental concerns,  and  we  should 
blend  in  with  this  bill  our  care  for  the 
environment  and  our  concern  for  the 
deficits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Winn 
amendment. 
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Mr.    MOLINARI.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  only  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  to  engage  in  a  brief  colloquy 
with  me,  if  the  gentleman  would. 

I  think  those  of  us  that  are  on  the 
floor  at  the  present  time  all  share  the 
same  view  with  respect  to  the  budget 
and  a  desire  to  keep  the  budget  down 
to  a  minimum. 

But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  had  we  spent 
more  money  in  the  right  places,  and  I 
am  talking  about  the  subject  we  are 
talking  about  here  today,  research  and 
development,  that  indeed  we  could 
have  saved  this  Government  a  great 
deal  of  money.  The  committee  hear- 
ings, I  think,  bore  out  the  extraordi- 
nary sums  we  have  expended  because 
we  failed  to  spend  money  properly  in 
research  and  development. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct 
and  his  memory  is  flawless  in  this 
regard. 

The  hearings  that  we  have  conduct- 
ed on  this  matter  have  demonstrated 
that  is  we  had  developed  the  appropri- 
ate technologies  when  it  was  possible 
to  do  so,  the  cost  of  cleanup,  either  in 
the  Superfund  program  or  the  cost  to 
the  private  sector  through  RCRA 
could  have  been  slashed  demonstrably. 
If  we  do  not  have  the  new  technol- 
ogies for  recycling  or  for  incineration, 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  put  the 
stuff  in  the  ground.  It  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  pollute  the  aquifers  and  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  see  communi- 
ties threatened  economically  and  oth- 
erwise. 

The  investment  we  make  in  R&D  is 
one  of  the  greatest  returns  on  invest- 
ment that  we  get  and  one  of  the  great- 
est savings.  Our  hearings  have  borne 
that  out.  We  are  being  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  to  scrimp  on  trying  to 
get  ahead  of  the  toxic  chemical  curve. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

I  just  would  like  to  conclude  by  men- 
tioning one  example,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Young)  mentioned  before  the  Times 
Beach  problem.  We  learned  that  for 
less  than  $100,000  annually  with  the 
present  state  of  the  art  that  dioxin 
could  have  been  properly  disposed  of. 

It  cost  EPA  and  the  taxpayers  and 
those  in  industry  $33  million  for  one 
buy  out  at  Times  Beach.  We  are  told 
that  the  total  cost  of  buy  out  is  going 
to  exceed  $100  million;  so  we  look  at 
that  as  a  clear  cut  example  of  how 
foolish  we  have  been,  and  if  we  spend 
some  dollars  now  we  are  going  to  save 
much  more  in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  further 
debate  on  the  Winn  amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Puqua). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision—(demanded  by  Mr.  Winn)— 
there  were— ayes  4,  noes  10. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  on 
page  7,  after  line  15.  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

Sec.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that, 
in  the  process  of  selecting  hazardous  waste 
sites  and  the  placement  of  hazardous  waste 
materials,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall  give  priority  to  full  coopera- 
tion with  local  citizens  groups  who  are 
trying  to  protect  and  preserve  the  environ- 
mental quality  of  their  communities. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  reserves 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  merely  a  sense-of-Con- 
gress  amendment  that  goes  to  the 
EPA,  stressing  the  fact  that  what  has 
happened  all  too  often  in  agencies  of 
the  Government  that  are  concerned 
with  the  environment  is  that  they 
have  become  somewhat  captive,  un- 
knowingly at  times,  but  somewhat  cap- 
tive to  the  lobbyists  and  lawyers  of  big 
firms  that  can  find  entry  into  the 
agencies,  make  their  points  felt, 
whereas  small  citizen  groups  within 
communities  that  are  trying  to  protect 
their  communities  against  hazardous 
waste  dumps  find  themselves  shut  out 
of  those  deliberations;  so  all  this 
amendment  really  is  saying  is  that  we 
would  like  to  see  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  show  a  little  more 
cooperation  toward  those  citizen 
groups,  allow  those  citizen  groups  to 
have  the  cooperation  of  EPA  in  devel- 
oping the  information  that  they  need 
in  order  to  protect  the  environmental 
quality  of  their  own  communities. 

I  think  this  makes  sense.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  recognize  that  in 
local  areas  the  people  of  those  areas 
also  have  something  to  contribute  to 
these  deliberations  about  hazardous 
waste  dumping. 

So  all  this  amendment  does,  it 
simply  says  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  EPA  should  cooperate 
with  those  kinds  of  efforts. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  we  have  had  a  chance 
on  this  side  to  examine  the  amend- 
ment. We  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  the  amendment  also. 
We  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell) 
insist  upon  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Dingell)  to  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  It  known  that  there  is  no  lack  of 


affection  or  respect  for  the  author  of 
the  amendment  when  I  make  the 
point  of  order  and  also  that  I  do  not 
really  have  any  problem  with  the  sub- 
stance of  it. 

There  are  several  problems,  howev- 
er, with  regard  to  the  rules  of  the 
House.  The  first  is  that  the  amend- 
ment is  not  germane  to  the  bill  nor  is 
it  germane  to  the  place  in  the  bill  to 
which  it  is  offered. 

The  bill  is  entitled,  "To  Authorize 
Appropriations  for  Environmental  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Demonstra- 
tion for  the  Fiscal  Years  1984  and 
1985,  and  for  other  purposes.' 

The  amendment  is  offered  at  page  7 
following  section  2(g). 

Section  3,  which  related  to  Super- 
fund  research,  has  been  stricken. 

The  provisions  of  section  2(g)  are  in 
a  section  entitled  "General  Authoriza- 
tions." It  says,  "There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  for  environmen- 
tal research,  development  and  demon- 
stration activities:" 

The  next  section  which  appears  is 
section  4(a),  which  is  entitled,  "Long- 
term  Research." 

Immediately  prior  to  the  point 
where  the  amendment  is  offered  ap- 
pears the  language,  "No  funds  author- 
ized for  appropriation  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  any  activities 
other  than  those  authorized  by  this 
Act." 

Section  4(a)  authorizes  the  adminis- 
trator to  establish  and  maintain  a  sep- 
arately identified  program  of  continu- 
ing, long-term  environmental  research 
and  development  that  will  support  and 
contribute  to  each  research  category. 

As  mentioned,  the  title  of  the  bill  is, 
"To  Authorize  Appropriations  for  En- 
vironmental Research,  Development, 
and  Demonstration  for  the  Fiscal 
Years  1984  and  1985." 

The  amendment  is  a  sense-of-Con- 
gress  resolution,  in  a  sense,  that  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  will 
give  priority  to  full  cooperation  with 
local  citizen  groups  who  are  trying  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  environmen- 
tal quality  of  their  communities. 

Now,  this  is  an  unexceptional  sec- 
tion. It  is  one  that  most  anyone  can 
agree  with  as  a  matter  of  substance. 

D  1430 

But  I  observe  that  it  does  not  belong 
in  this  particular  legislation,  nor  does 
it  belong  in  the  particular  place  where 
it  is  offered. 

Provisions  relative  to  Superfund  re- 
search were  just  stricken,  but  those 
were  provisions  relative  to  Superfund 
research  and  not  with  regard  to  any 
sense  of  Congress  or  sense  of  Congress 
instruction  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

The  rules  of  the  House  require  that 
the  language  of  the  amendment  must 
be  germane  to  the  bill  and  germane  to 
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the  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  it  is  of- 
fered. It  must  seek  to  do  the  same 
thing  by  the  same  purposes. 

One  of  the  tests  of  the  amendment 
for  germaneness,  but  only  one,  is  that 
the  rules  of  the  House  require  or, 
rather,  have  as  a  test  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion to  which  the  measure  would  be 
referred  is  one  of  the  criterion  that  is 
used  by  the  Chairman  in  determining 
whether  or  not  the  matter  is  germane. 

First  of  all,  the  purposes  of  the  bill 
are  for  research.  The  purposes  of  the 
amendment  are  essentially  a  congres- 
sional expression  of  intent  or  instruc- 
tion to  EPA  with  regard  to  with  whom 
the  EPA  shall  be  cooperative  and  in 
what  order  of  priority. 

I  observe  that  the  fundamental  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  are  different  than  the 
fundamental  purposes  of  the  amend- 
ment, as  are  the  fundamental  pur- 
poses of  the  sections  immediately 
before  or  immediately  after  that. 

It  is  clear  that  were  this  language  of- 
fered to  the  bill  it  might  conceivably 
go  to  quite  a  different  committee  than 
that  which  is  now  handling  the  legisla- 
tion on  the  floor.  And  for  that  reason, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  insist  on  my  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia <  Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

I  appreciate  the  learned  discourse  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNGELL)  on  the  procedures  of  the 
House  with  regard  to  this  amendment. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
would  be  loathe  to  interfere  in  the  ju- 
risdictional areas  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  but  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Chair  that  this  amendment  does 
not  at  all.  This  amendment  is,  in  fact, 
directed  at  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  exact  agency  which  is 
covered  by  this  bill. 

It  is  merely  a  sense  of  Congress  reso- 
lution. It  requires  no  new  duties  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  It 
has  no  obligations  upon  this  Congress 
or  upon  the  House. 

It  is  strictly  a  matter  of  expressing 
our  will  with  regard  to  a  matter  of 
some  importance  in  the  whole  matter 
of  hazardous  waste,  and  I  suggest  to 
the  Chair  that  the  matter  is  entirely 
germane  in  this  bill  that  speaks  purely 
to  the  agency  to  which  the  amend- 
ment is  directed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Hubbard). 
The  Chair  has  heard  both  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dincell)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker). 

However,  the  Chair  is  going  to  rule 
that  because  this  bill,  although  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point,  is  limited 
to  authorizing  appropriations  to  envi- 
ronmental research,  development,  and 
demonstration  for  the  fi.scal  years 
1984  and  1985  regarding  the  Environ- 
mental  Protection   Agency,   that   the 


particular  amendment  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  has  to  do 
with  the  selection  of  hazardous  waste 
sites  and  their  regulation,  indicating 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in 
the  process  of  selecting  hazardous 
waste  sites  and  the  placement  of  haz- 
ardous waste  waters,  the  EPA  shall 
give  certain  priorities.  The  Chair  does 
sustain  the  point  of  order  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  that  the  par- 
ticular amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
is  not  indeed  germane  to  this  bill. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ANDREWS  OF 
TEXAS 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texas:  At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

■REPORT  ON  ALTERNATIVES  TO  EDB 

Sec.  9.  The  administration  shall,  within 
120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  conduct  an  investigation  and  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  and  the  President  on 
the  feasibility  of  available  alternatives,  such 
as  irradiation,  to  the  use  of  ethylene  dibro- 
mide  (EDB)  as  a  citrus,  soil,  and  grain  fumi- 
gant.  This  report,  which  shall  include  as- 
sessments in  areas  that  are  severely  impact- 
ed, particularly  those  in  citrus-producing 
States,  shall  also  include  recommendations 
concerning  alternatives  to  such  use  that  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  the  most 
reasonable  and  prudent.  The  Administrator 
pursuant  to  section  28  of  Public  Law  95-346 
(FIFRA)  shall  take  appropriate  steps  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul 
ture's  research  and  implementation  pro- 
gram." 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  I  have  at  the 
desk  is  very  simple  and  very  limited.  It 
directs  the  EPA  to  report  to  Congress 
and  the  President  within  4  months  on 
the  feasibility  of  alternatives  to  the 
use  of  EDB  as  a  citrus,  soil,  and  grain 
fumigant. 

By  now  most  everyone  in  this  body 
has  read  at  least  some  newspaper  clip- 
pings about  EDB.  This  poisonous 
chemical  has  received  widespread  at- 
tention in  every  major  newspaper  in 
the  country  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
local  ones  over  the  past  several 
months.  EDB  is  short  for  ethylene  di- 
bromide  and  has  been  described  by 
EPA  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  car- 
cinogens they  have  ever  encountered. 
Last  September,  the  Agency  estimated 
that  a  lifetime  of  exposure  in  our 
foods  would  cause  cancer  in  3  out  of 
every  1.000  persons.  This  is  an  alarm- 
ing ratio,  made  more  alarming  by  the 
fact  that  our  exposure  to  EDB  has  ex- 
tended over  35  years.  The  chemical 
was  registered  as  a  pesticide  in  1948 
and  it  has  been  in  use  almost  ever 
since  to  fumigate  stored  grain,  milling 
machinery,  soil,  and  citrus  fruit.  The 
EPA  estimates  that  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's grain  stockpile  is  tainted.  About 
30  percent  of  the  packaged  grain  prod- 


ucts tested  by  various  sources  show 
contamination;  10  States  so  far,  begin- 
ning with  Florida,  pulled  products  off 
their  shelves. 

Citrus  presents  an  even  grimmer 
prospect.  EDB  is  used  as  a  fumigant 
on  imported  fruit  and  vegetables  and 
on  fruit  and  vegetables  intended  for 
the  fresh  market  among  citrus-produc- 
ing States  like  Texas,  Florida,  Hawaii, 
Louisiana,  California,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico.  These  States  fumigate  to 
various  degrees  for  their  fruit  fly  quar- 
antine program.  In  the  past,  Texas  has 
fumigated  about  20  percent  of  its 
citrus  although  it  has  been  able  to 
reduce  that  percentage  over  recent 
years. 

Unfortunately,  the  residue  levels  of 
EDB  in  fumigated  citrus  can  be  very 
high,  and  these  high  levels  are  not  dis- 
sipated by  baking  or  other  processing 
before  they  are  eaten.  In  issuing  vol- 
untary guidelines  to  the  States  in  de- 
termining "safe"  residue  levels  in  cer- 
tain foods,  EPA  said  that  30  parts  per 
billion  (ppb)  in  ready-to-eat  foods  was 
"safe,"  Recently,  California  officials 
have  reported  Florida  citrus  pulp  to 
contain  as  much  as  5,000  ppb  of  EDB 
and  an  average  of  200  ppb  over  the 
last  5  years.  That  random  Florida 
citrus  sample  was  about  170  times 
more  toxic  than  the  level  EPA  consid- 
ers safe.  The  Washington  Post  report- 
ed this  morning  that  a  random  sample 
of  Mexican  citrus  imported  to  Texas 
showed  a  level  of  EDB  70  times  higher 
than  EPAs  recommended  30  ppb  level. 
Citrus-producing  States  like  Texas  and 
Florida  have  increased  portions  of 
EDB-treated  citrus  fruit  in  their  diets 
and  suffer  a  greater  risk  of  cancer. 

We  know  we  are  being  exposed  to  a 
dangerous  chemical,  but  we  do  not 
know  exactly  what  the  danger  is.  We 
just  do  not  know.  EPA  has  known  for 
a  decade— since  1974— that  EDB  causes 
cancer  in  rats  and  mice  and  most 
likely  in  humans.  EPA  has  known 
since  the  early  1970s  that  EDB  does 
not  dissipate  in  food,  as  was  assumed 
in  earlier  years.  EPA  knows  that  EDB 
had  been  produced  in  the  United 
States  since  the  1920s  and  used  as  a 
pesticide  in  the  United  States  for 
almost  40  years.  EPA  know  that  about 
15  million  pounds  of  EDB  had  been 
used  as  a  fumigant  every  year  in  this 
country.  Yet,  this  administration  has 
refused  to  act,  despite  the  Carter 
EPAs  formal  recommendation  in  1980 
that  its  use  be  canceled.  EPA  has  re- 
fused to  act.  To  this  day,  no  tolerance 
levels  have  been  set.  We  know  our 
food  supply  is  contaminated,  but  we 
do  not  know  how  much.  And.  frankly, 
until  very  recently.  EPA  has  been 
more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help. 

Now,  finally,  EPA  is  moving.  Use  of 
EDB  as  a  soil  fumigant  was  suspended 
late  last  year  and  just  last  week  its  use 
as  a  grain  fumigant  was  suspended 
after  the  State  of  Florida  set  tolerance 
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levels  of  its  own  and  started  pulling 
products  off  the  shelf.  EPA  is  waiting 
until  alternatives  are  developed  before 
suspending  its  use  on  citrus. 

The  problem  is  that  there  are  no 
ready  alternatives  for  EDB  treatment 
of  citrus.  Yet,  it  is  EDB  residues  in 
citrus  that  pose  the  highest  and  most 
dangerous  concentrations.  EDB  has 
been  popular  because  it  is  effective, 
easy  to  use,  and  versatile.  It  has  been 
heavily  relied  upon.  States  that  export 
fruit  to  other  countries— as  Texas  does 
to  Japan— have  met  USDA  regulations 
in  the  past  through  the  use  of  EDB. 
But,  despite  the  fact  that  the  hand- 
writing has  been  on  the  wall  for  a 
long,  long  time,  the  USDA  has  not 
properly  anticipated  this  inevitable 
outcome.  And  now  we  are  in  a  bind. 
Research  has  not  been  pursued  aggres- 
sively and  applications  have  not  been 
developed. 

There  are  basically  four  chemical  al- 
ternatives to  EDB  but  all  of  them 
have  acute  and  long-term  adverse 
health  effects  quite  similar  to  EBD. 
While  two  of  these  chemicals  are 
known  to  cause  cancer  in  mice  and 
rats,  tests  pertaining  to  the  carcino- 
genic nature  of  the  other  two  have  not 
ever  been  undertaken.  That  is  a  good 
example  of  a  research  gap  in  this  area. 
Intensive  testing  of  these  chemicals 
could  hasten  a  determination  of  their 
safety. 

Some  nonchemical  alternatives  exist 
as  well.  A  method  called  gamma  irra- 
diation is  a  very  promising  prospect. 
This  is  where  fruit  is  exposed  to 
gamma  rays.  But  irradiating  fruit  in 
this  way  may  produce  dangerous 
chemicals  in  the  fruit.  This  is  another 
example  of  a  gaping  hole  in  bur  re- 
search effort.  The  safety  of  these 
chemical  byproducts  can  be  deter- 
mined by  intensive  testing  which  has 
just  not  yet  been  done. 

Another  possible  method  is  known 
as  long-term  cold  storage.  Long-term 
cold  storage  of  citrus  bound  for  Japan 
has  been  attempted  on  a  limited  basis, 
but  questions  remain  concerning  the 
costs  and  availability  of  cold  facilities. 

Engineering  research  could  yield 
more  efficient  means  to  achieve  the 
necessary  temperature.  Enhanced  effi- 
ciency could  mean  lower  costs  and  im- 
proved availability.  This  is  an  engi- 
neering problem.  But  we  just  have  not 
devoted  to  it  the  resources  necessary 
to  come  up  with  an  answer. 

In  1980,  the  Texas  Department  of 
Agriculture  established  a  sterile  fruit 
fly  program  that  has  reduced  by  more 
than  80  percent  the  amount  of  EDB 
used  to  fumigate  citrus.  The  program 
controls  fruit  flies  through  the  release 
of  sterile  Mexican  fruit  flies  along 
with  a  careful  program  of  insect  trap- 
ping and  fruit  cutting.  EDB  is  used  as 
a  last  resort  only  in  Texas.  In  fact,  last 
year  98  percent  of  Texas  fruit  was 
shipped  without  EDB  fumigation. 


That  program  saved  Texas  citrus 
producers  $500,000  last  year  in  fumiga- 
tion costs  and  managed  to  displace 
more  than  15,000  pounds  of  EDB.  This 
is  the  kind  of  alternative  that  needs 
serious  looking  into  if  we  are  to  ever 
put  EDB  behind  us. 

Science  magazine  recently  reported 
that  since  1977,  the  GAO  has  twice  ad- 
vised USDA  to  develop  an  agency-wide 
plan  for  R&D  in  the  area  of  EDB  al- 
ternatives, but  to  no  avail.  According 
to  the  article,  studies  by  USDA  have 
been  "limited  to  short-term  research 


projects-  • 


(which  have) 


re- 


sulted in  the  postponement  of  broader 
scoped,  long-term  research."  Perhaps 
research  like  this  only  gets  done  when 
it  is  forced  by  stringent  pesticide  regu- 
lation. In  this  case,  EPA  has  hardly 
forced  the  technology. 

There  are  serious  trade  problems 
that  have  arisen  in  the  wake  of  EDB's 
suspension.  For  example,  we  require 
Caribbean  countries  to  fumigate  with 
EDB  the  tropical  fruit  that  they 
export  to  the  United  States.  Their 
fruit  exports  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  their  U.S.  exports.  If  we 
suspend  EDB  as  a  citrus  fumigant 
without  a  ready  alternative,  we  have 
denied  them  access  to  our  markets. 
This,  of  course,  should  be  viewed  in 
light  of  the  recently  approved  Carib- 
bean Basin  Initiative  in  which  we 
agreed  to  dramatically  ease  restric- 
tions to  U.S.  markets  for  Caribbean 
nations.  I  read  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  February  2  that  many  Caribbean 
countries  have  been  erecting  EDB  fu- 
migation chambers,  with  U.S.  help,  in 
anticipation  of  increased  exports  re- 
sulting from  the  CBI. 

Apparently,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
expressed  concern  about  the  level  of 
EDB  contamination  in  the  grain  that 
we  sell  to  them  as  well. 

The  possible  suspension  of  EDB's 
use  as  a  citrus  fumigant  poses  a 
number  of  trade  and  regulatory  prob- 
lems that  need  to  be  addressed  in  the 
report  that  this  amendment  orders. 
And  they  need  to  be  resolved  soon. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua). 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  his  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
constructive  addition  to  the  bill.  We 
have  examined  it  and  we  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Andrews),  which  requires  the  ad- 


ministration to  submit  to  Congress 
within  120  days  a  report  on  alterna- 
tives that  are  available  to  replace  the 
use  of  the  chemical  EDB. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  recent  efforts  to  detect 
the  presence  of  EDB  in  food  products 
and  has  taken  a  lead  in  bringing  this 
issue  to  the  attention  of  concerned 
consumers  throughout  our  Nation. 

Scientists  and  health  experts  have 
known  for  years  that  EDB  is  a  danger- 
ous pesticide  that  has  been  found  in 
some  cases,  to  cause  cancer,  mutations, 
and  sterility  in  laboratory  animals.  In 
spite  of  this  known  danger,  action  on 
removing  this  chemical  from  the 
market  has  been  delayed  for  years. 
The  result  is  that  we  will  continue  to 
see  traces  of  EDB  in  our  food  products 
for  several  years  to  come,  even  now 
that  restrictions  have  been  imposed  on 
its  use. 

I  share  the  concern  of  some  of  the 
officials  in  the  State  of  Texas  who  be- 
lieve that  the  recently  announced  vol- 
untary guidelines  developed  by  EPA 
may  be  'too  little,  too  late."  Fortu- 
nately the  State  of  Texas  has  moved 
quickly,  not  only  to  adopt  the  guide- 
lines but  to  go  beyond  the  EPA  guide- 
lines to  impose  restrictions  on  citrus  as 
well. 

I  am  confident  that  the  officials  in 
my  State  are  working  as  diligently  and 
as  quickly  as  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  remove  products  with 
EDB  from  the  market. 

At  the  Federal  level,  we  must  now 
look  beyond  the  current  crisis  to 
insure  that  a  safe  and  effective  alter- 
native pesticide  is  approved  to  replace 
the  use  of  EDB.  We  must  be  sure  that 
whatever  chemicals  or  practices  are 
employed  to  replace  EDB  are  not 
found  to  be  hazardous  to  consumers  5. 
10,  or  20  years  down  the  road. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  his  foresight  in  this  regard 
by  offering  this  amendment  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  his  amend- 
ment so  that  Congress  can  be  assured 
that  work  is  progressing  quickly  on 
finding  a  suitable  alternative  to  this 
dangerous  chemical. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  The  minority  has 
looked  at  this  amendment.  We  find  it 
to  be  a  worthy  amendment  that  really 
costs  no  money.  Perhaps  we  will  take 
away  some  of  the  confusion  that 
reigns  aroimd  the  country  on  this 
issue  at  the  present  time,  particularly 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  well  as 
Florida,  Texas,  and  California. 

We  accept  the  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Andrews). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT  OrfTREO  BY  MR.  VOLKMER 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Volkmer:  On 
page  3.  line  9.  after  the  words  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act"  insert  the  following:  ;  Pro- 
vxded.  That  $1,000,000  is  to  t)e  expended  in 
fiscal  year  1985  for  fate  studies  and  research 
into  enhanced  degradation  of  2.3.7.8  tet 
rachlorodibenzo-p-dioxin." 

Mr.  VOLKMER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered  as   read   and   printed   in   the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  reading  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

a  1440 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  self-explanatory. 

This  amendment  directs  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to 
conduct  research  into  fate  studies  and 
the  degradation  of  dioxin.  Presently 
the  agency  is  not  placing  enough  em- 
phasis in  this  area. 

When  the  appropriations  bill  was 
before  us  in  early  June.  I  engaged  in  a 
colloquy  with  Mr.  Boland  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  we  agreed  that  research 
in  the  area  of  destruction  and  natural 
degradation  would  he  allowed.  Also, 
the  report  language  of  H.R.  2899  di- 
rects EPA  to  expend  funds  under  this 
program  in  amounts  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  properties  and  half-life  of 
dioxin  in  soil. 

To  further  emphasize  this,  my  col- 
league in  the  Senate.  Senator  Eagle- 
ton,  succeeded  in  adding  $2  million  for 
dioxin  research  on  the  EPA  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  House  then  approved 
this  addition  as  part  of  the  conference 
report . 

How  much  of  this  $2  million  is  EPA 
spending  on  this  research?  They  are 
not  sure— EPA  could  not  give  us  an 
exact  figure.  But  we  do  know  that  at 
most  they  are  spending  $130,000.  That 
$130,000  is  all  of  the  $2  million  that  is 
being  spent  to  study  the  natural  trans- 
port and  degradation  of  dioxin  in  the 
environment.  This  figure  shows  the 
agency  is  ignoring  one  of  the  primary 
purposes  for  which  the  money  was  ap- 
propriated. 

Ron  Kucera.  deputy  director  of  the 
Missouri  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, testified  before  the  Science 
and  Technology  Sulxrommittee  on  In- 
vestigations and  Oversight  that 
through  basic  research  we  may  learn 
that  there  are  effective  methods  for 
enhancing    and    accelerating    natural 


dioxin  degradation.  Missouri  has  ap- 
proximately 500,000  tons  of  dioxin- 
contaminated  soil  and  even  though  in- 
cineration has  been  proposed  as  a 
treatment  method,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  total  cost  for  this  treatment  would 
he  $2,000  per  ton  or  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion. 

Basic  research  would  allow  us  to 
make  confident  predictions  about  the 
behavior  and  half-life  of  dioxin  in  Mis- 
souri soils.  Progress  is  being  made  re- 
garding accelerated  degradation  using 
enzymes,  but  further  research  is 
needed.  We  cannot  afford  to  base  mul- 
timillion  dollar  remedial  action  deci- 
sions on  nickel-and-dime  research. 

My  amendment  would  simply  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $1  million 
for  fate  studies— how  dioxin  reacts  and 
breaks  down  in  the  environment,  what 
happens  to  it  as  it  sits  there  in  the 
soil— and  for  research  into  speeding  up 
the  degradation  process. 

Citizens  in  Missouri  need  this  re- 
search, as  do  citizens  of  States  like 
Michigan.  New  Jersey,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia. Illinois,  Kansas,  New  York, 
Ohio.  Oregon,  and  Pennsylvania, 
States  which  have  discovered  dioxin 
problems.  As  this  list  indicates,  the 
kind  of  research  I  advocate  is  impor- 
tant to  the  entire  Nation.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  examine  the  amendment. 
We  think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  We 
have  no  objection.  We  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  has  ex- 
amined the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  just  directs  a  portion  of 
the  money  in  the  bill  without  increas- 
ing the  total  amount  so  that  it  is  di- 
rected toward  the  degradation  prob- 
lem, we  support  it  and  urge  iis  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Volkmer). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CLICKMAN 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Glickman:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new 
section: 


ALTERNATIVES  TO  LAND  DISPOSAL 

Sec.  9.  Prom  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1985  under  section  2(a)(4)  of  this  Act  for  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  on 
control  technologies,  the  Administrator 
shall  expend  not  less  than  25  percent  of 
such  amount  on  control  technologies  which 
may  se-ve  as  feasible  alternatives  to  land 
disposal,  storage,  and  containment. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  would  not  add  any 
money  to  the  bill  at  all.  This  amend- 
ment would  direct  the  Administrator 
of  EPA  to  spend  not  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  funds  authorized  for  con- 
trol technologies  research  and  devel- 
opment under  section  2(a)(4)  of  this 
bill  on  R&D  on  feasible  alternatives  to 
land  disposal.  Last  fall,  this  House  ap- 
proved amendments  to  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  which 
significantly  restricted  the  use  of  land 
disposal  and  clearly  stated,  as  an  ob- 
jective, "minimizing  the  generation  of 
hazardous  waste  and  the  land  disposal 
of  hazardous  wastes  '  *  *.■  That  is 
clearly  a  shift  away  from  land  dispos- 
al, and  it  is  one  that  is  also  being  pur- 
sued by  a  good  number  of  the  States. 

Those  decisions  have  been  sound 
ones.  Some  86  percent  of  the  sites  de- 
signed for  cleanup  under  the  Super- 
fund  legislation  were  land  disposal  or 
storage  sites.  In  my  district,  such  a 
landfill— the  Furley  site— is  a  potential 
time  bomb  that  we  are  trying  to  grap- 
ple with  right  now.  The  .seeping  con- 
tamination from  the  Furley  site.  I  am 
sure,  will  be  repeated  time  and  again 
around  the  country  from  land  disposal 
sites  that  are  already  out  there.  1 
would  lay  odds  that  nearly  every  one 
of  us  has  at  least  one  land  disposal  site 
in  our  district,  and  they  will  all  even- 
tually need  serious  and  expensive 
cleanup  work. 

Now  that  we  have  decided  to  move 
away  from  land  disposal,  it  is  essential 
that  we  see  that  the  necessary  re- 
search and  development  proceeds  so 
that  alternatives  to  land  disposal  can 
be  vigorously  pursued.  Not  to  do  so 
would  mean  that  we  have  told  Ameri- 
can businesses  to  move  away  from 
land  disposal  without  effectively 
moving  them  toward  responsible  alter- 
natives. 

As  it  stands  now,  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessm'^nt  tells  us  that  only 
about  10  percent  of  EPA's  research 
and  development  on  control  technol- 
ogies is  directed  toward  land  disposal 
alternatives.  Given  the  concerns  that 
have  developed,  the  policy  enunciated 
in  the  RCRA  legislation  by  the  House, 


and  the  wide  ranging  consensus  among 
technical  experts  that  land  disposal  is 
a  flawed  and  risky  technology,  that 
falls  far  short  of  what  is  needed.  This 
amendment  merely  directs  that  we 
focus  on  the  needed  R&D  work  on 
these  alternatives.  It  modestly  calls 
for  commitment  of  25  percent  of  these 
funds  to  bringing  these  alternatives  on 
line.  I,  personally,  think  we  could  go 
much  higher,  but.  in  the  interest  of 
reaching  a  consensus,  this  amendment 
will  send  EPA  a  message  about  the  di- 
rection they  need  to  follow. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Glickman)  for  his  amendment.  I  know 
of  his  longtime  concern  with  respect 
to  the  problem  of  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posal. I  think  his  amendment  makes  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  bill  and 
we  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment.  We  find  it  is  in 
conformity  with  our  wishes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  modified  amendment  to  the 
one  offered  previously. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
page  17.  after  line  16.  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

Sec  10.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  with  respect  to  authorities  contained 
in  this  bill,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall  give  priority  to  full  coopera- 
tion with  local  citizens  groups  who  are 
trying  to  protect  and  presence  the  environ- 
mental quality  of  their  communities. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  com- 
mittee chairman. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  under 
the  revised  germane  conditions  of  the 
amendment,  we  again  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  just  say.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  minority  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine  this  most  germane 
amendment  and  we  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
It  is  nice  to  be  loved  and  germane  at 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  bill. 
H.R.  2899.  the  Environmental  Re- 
search. Development,  and  Demonstra- 
tion Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  Members  of  this 
body  will  remember,  a  few  years  ago.  a 
very  successful  demonstration  project 
under  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Administration  on  Aging, 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  estab- 
lished the  senior  environmental  em- 
ployment program  in  10  States. 

H.R.  2899  contains  a  reauthorization 
for  the  senior  environmental  employ- 
ment program  and  would  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  EPA  to  continue 
and  expand  this  vital  program.  The  re- 
authorization contained  in  H.R.  2899 
would  achieve  the  same  goal— the  con- 
tinuance of  the  SEE  program— as  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  early  in  this  ses- 
sion—H.R.  569.  which  currently  has  32 
cosponsors. 

This  demonstration  conducted  a  few 
years  back  was  a  project  which  hired 
over  200  senior  citizens  for  a  variety  of 
activities.  Examples  of  these  activities 
include  a  statewide  survey  of  hazard- 
ous-waste generators,  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  hazardous-waste  manifest 
system  in  New  Jersey,  and  an  Illinois 
program  to  monitor  the  quality  of  the 
State's  water  supplies. 

SEE  is  a  direct-employment  program 
under  which  the  EPA  hires  elderly  in- 
dividuals. The  primary  task  of  these 
participants  is  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  with  environmental-con- 
trol programs.  They  have  in  the  past 
helped  to  implement  various  programs 
such  as  ECHO— Each  Community 
Helping  Others— a  State  and  local  pro- 
gram which  helped  to  transfer  local 
noise-control  expertise  from  one  town 
to  another  with  little  or  no  financial 
assistance  from  EPA. 

During  the  demonstration  period, 
the  Foundation  for  Applied  Research, 
an  independent  contractor  to  the 
AOA,  examined  the  results  of  the  pro- 
gram—they concluded  that  the  dem- 
onstration was  a  great  success— not 
only  because  it  helped  environmental 
programs   in   a   way   that   cannot   be 


measured  in  dollars  and  cents— or  be- 
cause the  program  provided  cost-bene- 
ficial employment  to  a  segment  of  the 
society  which  is  too  often  presumed  to 
be  unproductive  and  too  often  is  un- 
deremployed—but also  because  of  the 
benefits  that  the  program  provided  to 
its  participants  to  engage  are  not  only 
socially  beneficial  but  provide  for  com- 
munity interaction  for  a  group  which 
too  often  isolated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  against  a  tough, 
analytic  yardstick,  the  SEE  program  is 
productive.  During  the  demonstration 
project,  the  evaluation  revealed  that 
employment  of  senior  citizens  in  envi- 
ronmental areas  resulted  in  a  cost  sav- 
ings of  16.4  percent  of  labor  costs.  The 
demonstration  was  so  successful  that 
the  final  evaluation  recommended 
that  it  be  expanded  to  all  50  States— 
this  is  just  what  this  legislation  will 
accomplish. 

The  Environmental  Research,  Devel- 
opment, and  Demonstration  Act  au- 
thorizes expanded  use  of  senior  citi- 
zens in  both  EPA  national  and  region- 
al offices.  It  will  allow  the  employ- 
ment of  eligible  older  Americans  to 
work  on  such  activities  as  air  monitor- 
ing and  emission  testing,  pesticide  in- 
ventory and  control,  water-supply 
sampling  and  monitoring,  technical  li- 
braries and  public  information,  carci- 
nogenic surveys  and  followups.  hazard- 
ous-waste-materials routing  surveys, 
rural  health  screening,  and  noise 
abatement  and  control  programs. 

This  program  allows  enviromental 
agencies  to  tap  a  highly  motivated, 
highly  skilled,  and  experienced  work 
force.  Approximately  1.4  million  older 
Americans  are  unemployed  and  seek- 
ing work.  Older  Americans  already 
possess  a  broad  range  of  skills  and  ex- 
tensive on-the-job  training.  Older 
workers  also  have  excellent  records  of 
hard  work,  reliability,  and  low  absen- 
teeism. Second,  our  system  actively 
discriminates  against  the  older  worker. 
The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
concluded  that  employment  discrimi- 
nation against  the  elderly  was  wide- 
spread in  Federal  jobs  programs.  The 
Commission  said: 

We  are  shocked  at  the  cavalier  manner  in 
which  our  society  neglects  older  persons 
who  often  desperately  need  federally  sup- 
ported services  and  benefits. 

In  addition  to  the  older  Americans 
who  are  seeking  work,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  or  workers  over 
the  age  of  55  who  are  so-called  dis- 
couraged workers— people  who  have 
given  up  looking  for  a  job  but  would 
take  one  if  it  were  offered.  Many  of 
these  citizens  are  economically  disad- 
vantaged. And  yet  the  demonstration 
project  showed  that  these  older  work- 
ers, if  given  the  chance,  can  be  more 
productive  per  dollar  of  Federal  cost 
than  other  workers  in  the  same  fields 
of  endeavor. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  when  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment—which was  substantially  the 
same  in  nature— to  the  EPA  research 
and  development  bill  last  year,  this 
amendment  was  endorsed  by  a  wide 
variety  of  national  organizations. 
Those  endorsing  my  efforts  are:  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council, 
the  Sierra  Club,  and  the  Friends  of 
the  Earth.  In  addition,  in  a  recent 
letter,  the  Administrator  of  the  EPA 
has  urged  the  quick  passage  of  a  au- 
thorization for  this  program  and,  last 
year,  the  President  included  a  special 
note  praising  the  worthiness  of  the 
SEE  program  in  the  veto  message  of  S. 
2577.  the  Environmental  Research. 
Development,  and  Demonstration  Act 
of  1983.  introduced  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress. As  Members  of  this  body  re- 
member, the  bill  was  vetoed  for  rea- 
sons unrelated  to  this  program. 

In  closing.  I  say  that  this  program 
will  help  the  EPA  stretch  its  already 
lean  budget  and  assist  older  Americans 
to  obtain  productive  and  meaningful 
employment  by  allowing  them  to  give 
future  generations  the  benefits  of 
cleaner  and  safer  environment.  I  urge 
the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  bill? 
Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Durbin) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard. Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that.  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  2899)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  environmental  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  for 
the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  429.  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore.  The 

question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  the 

Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 

the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quortim  is  not  present. 
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The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote  was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  362.  nays 
9.  not  voting  62.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  271 


YEAS-362 


Afkerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albcsta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  I  TX> 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Archer 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Bonior 

Borski 

BO.SCO 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Broun  iCA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  <CA) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Come 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughim 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 


Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dy.son 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erienborn 

Evans  (lAl 

Evaivs  <IL) 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

FordiTN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Herlel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 


LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandlp«s 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McNulty 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molitlari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 


Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ralchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Schumer 


Bartlett 
Burton  (IN) 
Cheney 


Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaltery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Sprat  t 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

NAYS— 9 

Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Dannemeyer 


Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whilehurst 

Whitley 

Whiltaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Hansen  (UT) 

Paul 

Stump 


NOT  VOTING-62 


Andrews  (NO 

Anthony 

Aspin 

Bevill 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bryant 

Corcoran 

Craig 

de  la  Garza 

Early 

Fascell 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Forsythe 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Gephardt 

Goodling 

Gradison 


Gray 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Hillis 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Long (LA) 

Lujan 

MacKay 

Markey 

Marlenee 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McB^wen 


McKinney 

Mica 

Minish 

Nichols 

Pritchard 

QuIUen 

Russo 

Sabo 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Shannon 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Synar 

Towns 

Vander  Jagt 

Watkins 

Wright 

Wylie 


D  1500 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mrs.  LLOYD  and  Mr.  ARCHER 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  H.R. 
2899.  the  bill  just  passed. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1340)  entitled  "An 
act  to  revise  and  extend  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  and  to  extend  the 
Developmental  Disability  Assistance 
and  Bill  of  Rights  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  Senate.  The 
Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  concurrent  resolution 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.  Con. 
Res.  255)  entitled  "Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  February  9  to  21,  1984,  and  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  February  9 
or  February  10  to  February  20,  1984."  do 
pass  with  the  following  amendment; 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1.  after  line  9,  insert: 

Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  joint- 
ly after  consultation  with  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  and  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  shall  notify  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  respectively,  to 
reassemble  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  the 
public  interest  shall  warrant  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
time  to  inform  the  Members  that  this 
concludes  the  business  for  today  and 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week.  We  will 
be  announcing  the  program  for  the 
week  beginning  on  February  22  next 
week,  and  Members  will  be  advised  of 
that  schedule  through  their  offices. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  whip. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  take  it  that  our  offices 
will  be  notified  in  writing  the  first 
part  of  next  week  as  to  what  the 
schedule  will  be  for  the  following 
week? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  LOTT.  Could  the  gentleman 
give  us  any  information  about  the  first 
part  of  the  week?  I  understand  we  will 
be  coming  back  in  on  Tuesday.  Are  we 
to  expect  suspensions  and  recorded 
votes  on  that  first  day,  or  do  we  know 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  suggest  to  the  member- 
ship that  on  Tuesday,  February  21,  we 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  have  no  legisla- 
tive business  scheduled.  Because  the 
House  will  be  in  session  that  day,  it  is 
possible  that  there  could  be  a  proce- 
dural vote;  but  we  do  not  intend  to 
schedule  any  legislation  at  this  junc- 
ture. It  is,  therefore,  unlikely  that  leg- 
islative business  will  be  scheduled 
until  Wednesday,  the  following  day. 

D  1510 

Mr.  LOTT.  Do  we  anticipate  then, 
on  that  Wednesday,  that  we  come  in 
at  3  o'clock,  as  I  believe  our  schedule 
calls  for? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes;  our  current  plan  is 
to  come  in  on  Wednesday  at  3  o'clock, 
as  the  normal  procedure  would  indi- 
cate. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Do  we  have  any  idea  at 
this  point  whether  or  not  we  will  have 
legislative  business  on  Friday? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  sorry,  I  cannot  de- 
finitively advise  the  gentleman  on 
that,  but  it  is  my  strong  presumption 
that  there  will  be  no  legislative  busi- 
ness on  Friday.  The  schedule  will  be 
announced  next  week,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  indicated. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
APPOINT  MEMBERS  TO  REPRE- 
SENT THE  HOUSE  AT  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON  BIRTHDAY 

CEREMONIES 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  appoint  two 
Members  of  the  House,  one  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  minority 
leader,  to  represent  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  appropriate  ceremonies 
on  February  22,  1984,  the  birthday  of 
George  Washington. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
ACCEPT  RESIGNATIONS.  AND 
TO  APPOINT  COMMISSIONS. 
BOARDS,  AND  COMMITTEES, 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing any  adjournment  of  the 
House  until  Tuesday,  February  21, 
1984,  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to 
accept  resignations,  and  to  appoint 
commissions,  boards,  and  committees 
authorized  by  law  or  by  the  House. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  22. 
1984 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1984,  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Sharp). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO  BE 
ACCREDITED  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT AS  OFFICIAL  ADVISERS 
RELATING  TO  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENTS DURING  2D  SESSION 
OF  THE  98TH  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  161(a),  Public 
Law  93-618,  and  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Chair  has 
selected  the  following  members  of 
that  committee  to  be  accredited  by  the 
President  as  official  advisers  to  the 
U.S.  delegations  to  international  con- 
ferences, meetings,  and  negotiation 
sessions  relating  to  trade  agreements 
during  the  2d  session  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress: Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi  of  Illinois; 
Mr.  Gibbons  of  Florida;  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma;  Mr.  Vander  Jagt  of  Michi- 
gan; and  Mr.  Frenzel  of  Minnesota. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  1557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
D.  Benoni. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 
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H.R.  4336.  An  act  to  make  certain  miscel- 
laneous changes  in  laws  relating  to  the  civil 
service. 


LEGISLATION  TO  UPDATE  THE 
COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OP  1934 

(Mr.  GORE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  for  myself  and  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 
MooRHEAD.  Mr.  RiNALDO,  and  Mr. 
OxLEY  H.R.  4840.  a  bill  to  update  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  by 
making  restrictions  limiting  alien  own- 
ership of  broadcast  and  common  carri- 
er licenses  applicable  to  the  new  video 
technologies  that  are  rapidly  overtak- 
ing the  television  marketplace.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  prohibit  con- 
trol of  major  television  networks 
which  do  not  directly  own  licenses  and 
large  cable  television  systems  by  for- 
eign entities  or  aliens.  The  bill  also 
would  relieve  the  Pederal  Communica- 
tions Commission  of  the  burden  to  ex- 
amine, on  a  case-by-case  basis,  wheth- 
er the  "public  interest  will  be  served 
by  the  refusal  or  revocation"  of  a 
common  carrier  or  broadcast  license  to 
an  alien  or  foreign  entity. 

When  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  was  enacted.  Congress  estab- 
lished a  basic  policy  against  granting 
radio  licenses  to  aliens.  The  rationale 
for  these  restrictions  was  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  airwaves  were  a  limited 
resource  and  the  congressional  desire 
that  they  be  held  in  public  trust  for 
use  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people.  An  equally  impor- 
tant concern  giving  rise  to  the  alien 
ownership  restrictions  were  national 
security  considerations.  In  the  event 
that  the  security  of  the  United  States 
was  ever  in  jeopardy,  a  strong  and 
united  response  required  close  coordi- 
nation between  U.S.  communication 
systems.  The  Congress  found  that 
such  coordination  would  be  facilitated 
by  preventing  aliens  from  owning 
common  carrier  and  broadcast  li- 
censes. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
would  simply  reaffirm  this  longstand- 
ing congressional  policy  and  extend  it 
to  new  video  technologies  and  distribu- 
tion media  that  were  neither  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  passage  of  this  act 
nor  contemplated  by  its  authors. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that 
alien  ownership  restrictions  are  not 
unprecedented  in  Federal  law.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  basic  U.S.  industries  regu- 
lated by  the  U.S.  Government  are  sub- 
ject to  such  limitations  and  prohibi- 
tions. 

Examples  of  industries  in  which 
Federal  laws  either  prohibit  or  limit 
foreign  ownership  or  investment  in- 
clude, among  others:  energy  and  natu- 
ral  resources,   aviation   coastal   ship- 


ping, fishing,  national  defense  service 
industries,  and  broadcasting. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  is  not 
alone  in  the  world  in  restricting  for- 
eign ownership  and  investment,  espe- 
cially in  the  communications  area.  No 
other  country  allows  the  degree  of  for- 
eign ownership  in  its  broadcast  and 
cable  television  companies  that  is  pos- 
sible in  the  United  States.  Although 
we  in  the  United  States  take  pride  in 
the  fact  that  our  telecommunications 
media  are  privately  owned,  we  must  be 
careful  to  insure  that  the  public  air- 
waves continue  to  be  held  in  the 
public  interest  and  for  the  benefit  of 
American  viewers. 

My  bill  addresses  the  problem  of 
bringing  the  Communications  Act  up 
to  date  with  the  virtual  explosion  in 
video  technologies  for  distributing  pro- 
graming to  the  viewing  public.  When 
the  1934  Communications  Act  was  en- 
acted, cable  television  was  an  unknown 
technology.  The  cable  industry  has 
grown  to  the  point  where  38  percent 
of  all  television  households  are  pene- 
trated by  cable  with  more  than  30  mil- 
lion basic  cable  subscribers.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  cable  industry  will 
continue  to  grow  until  its  penetration 
of  TV  households  competes  directly 
with  existing  broadcast  media. 

The  Congress  has  monitored  this  ex- 
plosion in  new  video  technologies  with 
a  vigilent  eye  but,  in  the  case  of  cable 
television,  a  light  regulatory  touch.  At 
present,  the  cable  industry  generally 
has  been  deregulated  by  the  FCC.  I 
applaud  this  policy. 

I  believe  my  bill  is  completely  con- 
sistent with  the  goal  of  deregulation. 
However,  I  also  believe  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  our  national  security,  the 
health  of  our  economy  which  is  be- 
coming increasingly  information 
based,  and  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  compete  throughout  the 
world  that  we  impose  a  minimum  re- 
quirement that  only  U.S.  citizens  have 
the  unquestioned  control  of  these  new 
video  technologies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
consider  this  bill  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  re- 
ports it  favorably  to  the  full  House. 


FARMERS  LOAN  REFORM 
Mr.  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
speed  up  the  procedures  for  approving 
farmer's  loan  applications. 

My  bill  would  require  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  make  a  final 
decision  on  farm  operating  loans,  eco- 
nomic emergency  loans,  and  economic 
disaster  loans,  within  60  days  of  the 
time  county  offices  receive  an  applica- 
tion. 


I  represent  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Arkansas,  which  is  not  a 
wealthy  part  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  some  20.000-plus  farmers, 
and  many  of  them  are  suffering  eco- 
nomic pain  today. 

They  are  suffering  from  a  cycle  of 
Federal  policies  that  is  creating  a  cycle 
of  problems. 

The  $200  billion  budget  deficits  have 
kept  interest  rates  high.  When  farm- 
ers need  money  to  survive,  money  is 
hard  to  find  and  the  cost  of  borrowing 
money  is  unfairly  high. 

While  budget  deficits  have  pushed 
interest  rates  upward,  high  interest 
rates  have  contributed  to  a  dollar  that 
is  overvalued  by  over  20  percent.  This 
overvalued  dollar  has  made  American 
exports  less  competitive. 

The  result  is  a  trade  deficit  that  may 
reach  $100  billion.  America's  farms, 
which  are  the  most  competitive  farms 
in  the  world,  are  rendered  less  com- 
petitive to  the  degree  the  dollar  is 
overvalued. 

Sales  are  lost  and  farmers  are  vic- 
timized again. 

Meanwhile,  while  our  Government 
delays  when  farmers  come  for  help, 
many  foreign  governments  do  not. 
Foreign  governments  provide  subsidies 
that  give  foreign  farmers  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage. 

The  domestic  recession,  high  budget 
deficits,  and  high  interest  rates  have 
hurt  farmers  at  home.  An  overvalued 
dollar,  unfair  foreign  competition,  and 
a  slow  world  economy  have  reduced 
our  sales  abroad. 

The     domestic     and     international 
problems      were      compounded      by 
drought  this  past  summer. 
The  damage  was  devastating. 
In    1983,    Arkansas    alone    suffered 
over  $400  million  damage. 

Many  counties  in  eastern  Arkansas 
have  suffered  losses  of  50  percent  in 
sorghum,  soybean,  and  cotton  crops. 

Clay  County,  one  of  the  major 
cotton  producing  areas  in  the  State, 
lost  almost  three-fourths  of  the  1983 
cotton  crop,  as  well  as  some  65  percent 
of  the  sorghum  crop,  45  percent  of  the 
soybeans,  and  25  percent  of  the  corn. 

Nationwide,  soybean  production  in 
1983  was  down  28  percent  from  1982. 
The  average  yield  was  down  over  30 
percent. 

Cotton  production  was  down  35  per- 
cent from  1982.  In  the  delta  States,  it 
was  down  almost  50  percent. 

Rice  yields  averaged  over  100  pounds 
an  acre  less  than  in  1982. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  particularly 
those  from  nonfarming  districts,  to 
understand  the  devastating  conse- 
quences to  America's  farms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  not  just  num- 
bers. The  numbers  reflect  people  in 
trouble.  The  numbers  reflect  family 
farms  endangered,  others  foreclosed. 
The  numbers  reflect  years  of  hard 
work  that  are  jeopardized  by  factors 


beyond  the  farmers'  control.  The  num- 
bers reflect  families  struggling  to  sur- 
vive. 

The.se  people  deserve,  and  pay  taxes 
to  support,  a  Government  that  under- 
stands their  problems  and  responds 
fairly  to  their  needs.  Yet  too  often 
they  find  a  Government  in  Washing- 
ton that  is  uncaring,  distant,  or  slow  to 
respond  in  times  of  crises. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  simple. 

It  would  require  that  decisions  be 
made,  on  operating  loans,  emergency 
loans,  and  disaster  loans,  within  60 
days  of  the  time  that  applications  are 
received  by  the  county  office. 

I  believe  that  this  limit  is  fair  and 
reasonable.  I  believe  that  farmers  de- 
serve a  response  from  their  Govern- 
ment within  a  fair  and  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

Our  farmers  are  competing  against 
farmers  from  abroad  who  receive  far 
greater  support  from  their  govern- 
ment. It  is  about  time  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  take  care  of  Ameri- 
can farmers  as  foreign  governments 
take  care  of  foreign  farmers. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  to  respond  in  a 
humane  and  efficient  manner  when 
our  farmers  come  for  help  in  times  of 
trouble.* 


NATIONAL  COIN  WEEK 
RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
designate  April  15  to  21,  1984,  as  Na- 
tional Coin  Week.  More  than  8  million 
Americans  share  an  interest  in  collect- 
ing coins.  This  year's  theme,  "Numis- 
matics: A  Foundation  for  Friendship," 
is  illustrative  of  part  of  the  joy  of 
being  a  coin  collector.  As  coins  are  a 
thing  of  value,  so  are  friendships.  And 
many  friendships  are  created  over  dis- 
cussing and  comparing  coin  collec- 
tions. 

We  all  recognize  the  intrinsic  value 
of  a  coin.  But  coins  are  symbolic  as 
well.  We  have  all  thrown  a  penny  into 
a  fountain,  wishing  for  good  luck  in 
life  for  ourselves  and  our  friends.  We 
have  donated  coins  to  charities  to  ex- 
ercise good  will  toward  our  fellow 
man.  Even  flipping  a  coin  to  resolve  a 
dispute  between  friends  is  a  common 
occurrence. 

Coins  encourage  friendship  by  pro- 
moting the  study  of  different  cultures. 
As  the  numismatist  examines  ancient 
coins,  he  also  studies  the  civilizations 
that  produced  those  coins.  This  study 
of  coins  and  their  historical  signifi- 
cance leads  to  an  increased  under- 
standing among  nations  and  among 
people. 

The  spirit  of  camaraderie  is  appar- 
ent throughout  numismatic  circles. 
Through    publications    and    conven- 


tions, coin  collectors  gather  to  share 
friendship  and  examine  coins  of  value. 
National  Coin  Week  encourages  collec- 
tion by  publicizing  a  wonderful  hobby 
and  occupation.  National  Coin  Week 
serves  a  marvelous  purpose,  and  it  is  a 
privilege  to  be  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion to  honor  numismatics. 

Over  800  local  coin  clubs  are  scat- 
tered across  the  50  States  and  the 
overseas  military  installations.  The 
membership  of  these  clubs  attests  to 
the  basic  interest  in,  and  value  of,  coin 
collecting.  Friendships  are  formed  as 
people  meet  through  these  clubs,  and 
members  benefit  from  long  and  sin- 
cere friendships  based  upon  a  common 
interest  in  numismatics.  The  interest 
in  numismatics  is  worldwide,  and  the 
bonds  of  friendship  produced  by  coin 
collecting  are  strong. 

Congress  has  issued  commemorative 
proclamations  for  National  Coin  Week 
on  several  occasions  in  the  past.  Legis- 
lation authorizing  National  Coin  Week 
1983  was  cosponsored  by  232  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  hope  that  National  Coin 
Week  1984  will  again  be  the  subject  of 
such  widespread  congressional  sup- 
port. This  year.  National  Coin  Week 
will  promote  the  value  of  friendship.  I 
believe  that  we  should  once  again  rec- 
ognize National  Coin  Week,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  cospon- 
sors.« 


SINGLE  AUDIT  ACT  OF  1984 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Single  Audit  Act 
of  1984.  This  legislation  is  designed  to 
assure  greater  accountability  in  the 
use  of  the  more  than  $90  billion  in 
Federal  financial  assistance  provided 
to  State  and  local  governments  each 
year.  It  is  also  intended  to  enable 
these  governments  to  audit  their  Fed- 
eral assistance  funds  in  a  less  costly 
and  more  efficient  manner. 

My  bill  will  require  each  State  and 
local  government  receiving  $100,000  or 
more  per  year  in  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  obtain  a  single,  annual,  or- 
ganizationwide,  financial  and  compli- 
ance audit  in  lieu  of  the  many  grant- 
by-grant  audits  now  required.  Such 
governments  will  also  be  responsible 
for  seeing  that  any  Federal  funds  they 
pass  through  to  subrecipients  are 
properly  audited. 

To  help  assure  that  Federal  funds 
have  been  spent  as  Congress  intended, 
auditors  conducting  single  audits  must 
perform  compliance  tests  on  all  major 
Federal  programs  and  a  sample  of 
other  programs.  In  addition,  when  an 
audit  reveals  that  a  government  has 
not  complied  with  important  grant  re- 
quirements or  has  not  maintained  ade- 
quate management  controls  over  Fed- 


eral funds,  the  recipient  must  submit  a 
plan  for  appropriate  corrective  action. 

To  assist  State  and  local  auditors  in 
obtaining  reimbursement  for  the  costs 
associated  with  conducting  single 
audits,  my  bill  specifies  that  Federal 
funds  may  be  used  to  pay  for  a  portion 
of  the  single  audit  and  directs  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
set  standards  for  determining  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  share  of  the  costs 
incurred. 

Finally,  my  bill  provides  for  Federal 
agencies  to  conduct  additional  audits 
of  Federal  assistance  funds  if  such 
audits  are  necessary  to  fulfill  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  Federal  law.  Fur- 
thermore, my  bill  contains  provisions 
intended  to  assure  that  small  and  mi- 
nority accounting  firms  are  afforded 
the  maximum  practicable  opportunity 
to  perform  single  audits.  Without 
these  protectioris,  such  firms  might  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  transition 
from  grant-by-grant  auditing  to  the 
single  audit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hearings  held  by  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  in 
1979  revealed  that  the  traditional 
grant-by-grant  approach  to  auditing 
Federal  assistance  programs  is  uncoor- 
dinated, inefficient,  and  ineffective.  As 
a  result,  the  Committee  recommended 
the  adoption  of  a  single  audit  ap- 
proach. Grant  recipients  would  be  au- 
dited on  an  organizationwide  basis 
rather  than  a  grant-by-grant  basis.  Re- 
sponding to  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendation, the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  tried  to  implement 
this  approach  through  administrative 
action.  Its  regulations  are  contained  in 
an  attachment  P  to  its  circular  A- 102, 
which  prescribes  administrative  re- 
quirements for  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

In  1982,  the  committee  held  hear- 
ings to  review  the  implementation  of 
the  attachment  P  single  audit  require- 
ments and  to  consider  proposals  to 
make  the  single  audit  statutory.  The 
committee  found  that  because  of  nu- 
merous problems,  the  single  audit  ap- 
proach had  not  been  widely  imple- 
mented. It,  therefore,  recommended 
that  Congress  defer  action  on  single 
audit  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  2  years, 
the  pace  of  single  audit  implementa- 
tion has  been  slow  and  problems  per- 
sist. Moreover,  it  now  appears  that  leg- 
islative action  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  potential  benefits  offered  by  this 
approach.  The  Single  Audit  Act  of 
1984  is  a  carefully  balanced  proposal 
designed  to  assure  adequate  oversight 
of  Federal  grant  funds  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  I  urge  colleagues  to  support  it.» 


FREEZING  THE  NUCLEAR  ARMS 
RACE 

The  SPEAKER.   Under  a  previous 
order  of   the   House,   the   gentleman 
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from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hayis)  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Spealier.  as  I  am 
certain  every  Member  of  this  body 
knows,  the  U.S.  Congress,  as  a  whole, 
has  yet  to  go  on  record  in  favor  of 
freezing  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The 
existence  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  nuclear  warheads— in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Soviet 
Union— makes  it  quite  clear  that  nei- 
ther side  will  ever  achieve  nuclear  su- 
periority over  the  other.  Rather  than 
posing  a  deterrent  to  attack,  the  in- 
creased production  and  deployment  of 
these  weapons  systems  has  only 
brought  us  closer  to  annihilation  as  a 
people.  There  is  no  more  dangerous 
threat  to  the  very  existence  of  man- 
kind than  the  existence  and  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  over  200  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chica- 
go: 
(Prom  the  Chicago  Maroon.  Friday.  May  27. 

1983] 
An  Open  Lettcr  to  the  U.S.  Congress  Prom 
Members  or  the  Faculty  or  the  Universi- 
ty or  Chicago 

We  need  a  pause  in  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
The  United  Slates  Congress  can  take  the 
lead. 

We  need  a  pause  before  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  take  the  fateful,  irrev 
ocable  steps  to  counterforce.  limited  nucle- 
ar war"  arsenals. 

The  recent  proposals  for  defensive  weap- 
ons based  in  space  must  not  distract  our  at- 
tention from  the  crucial  issue  of  what  to  do 
about  the  extreme  danger  posed  by  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons  systems. 
Indeed  if  these  proposals  were  implemented 
they  would  initiate  a  new  round  in  the  arms 
race. 

We  ask  Congress  to  put  on  hold'  the 
building,  testing,  and  deployment  of  new- 
weapons  systems  with  destabilizing  counter- 
force  capability.  These  include  the  MX. 
Cruise.  Trident,  and  Pershing  missiles.  We 
suggest  that  an  initial  pause  lasting  one 
year  would  be  an  appropriate  action.  It 
would  give  evidence  of  our  desire  to  end  the 
arms  race,  and  would  focus  immediate  at- 
tention around  the  world  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Russian  government  would  be 
placed  under  enormous  pressure  to  match 
or  to  exceed  our  action.  If  it  did.  the  two  su- 
perpowers would  have  succeeded  in  taking 
the  difficult  first  steps  toward  a  nuclear 
freeze  and  eventual  arms  reduction. 

The  proposed  pause  would  not  endanger 
our  nation  or  its  allies.  Our  ability  to  deter 
attack  would  not  be  compromised.  The 
United  States  would  retain  the  power  of  its 
existing  vast  arsenal,  an  arsenal  whose  re- 
taliatory capability  is  invulnerable  to  any 
foreseeable  attack. 

We  the  undersigned  respectfully  urge  you 
to  take  this  bold  step.  It  would  not  endanger 
our  nation,  and  it  could  help  avert  nuclear 
catastrophe; 
Anatomy;  Atsuyo  Nakamura. 
Anesthesiology;  H.  Bruce  Triplett. 
Anthropology;    Paul    Priedrich.    Manning 
Nash.  George  W.  Stocking. 
Art  and  design;  Thomas  Mapp. 
Astronomy    and    astrophysics;    David    N. 
Schramm.  Michael  S.  Turner.  Peter  O.  Van- 
dervoort. 
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Behavorial  science;  Erika  Promm;  E.T. 
Gendlin.  Robert  J.  Havighurst.  JR.  Kantor, 
Martha  K.  McClintock.  Stephen  Monsell; 
Lance  Rips.  Marvin  Zonis. 

Biochemistry:  Herbert  C.  Priedmann. 
Eugene  Goldwasser.  Theodore  L.  Steck. 

Biology:  Randall  S.  Alberte.  Stuart  Alt- 
mann.  Terence  Martin.  Hewson  Swift. 

Biophysics  and  Theoretical  biology: 
Kwen-Sheng  Chiang.  Lucia  Rothman- 
Denes.  Hugh  R.  Wilson. 

Business:  Miriam  Gasko,  Robin  M.  Ho- 
garth. Alex  Orden. 

Chemistry:  R.  Stephen  Berry  Robert 
Gomer  Michael  Johnston  Stuart  Rice 
Nathan  Sugarman. 

Classical  Languages  and  Literatures: 
Nancy  Helmbold,  W.R.  Johnson.  Robert  A. 
Raster.  George  B.  Walsh. 

College:  Issac  D.  Abella.  Ira  A.  Kipnls.  Leo 
Nedelsky.  Richard  P.  Taub. 

Divinity  school;  Jerald  C.  Brauer,  Bernard 
O.  Brown.  Don  S.  Browning,  Anne  Carr: 
Franklin  I.  Gamwell:  Langdon  B.  Gilkey. 
James  M.  Gustafson.  Robin  Lovin.  Bernard 
McGinn.  Alvin  Pitcher.  Gene  Reeves.  An- 
thony C.  Yu. 
Economics;  Bert  P.  Hoselitz. 
Education:  Robert  Dreeben.  J.W.  Getzels, 
Mark  Krug.  Robert  L.  McCaul.  William  D. 
Pattison.  Susan  S.  Stodolsky.  Herbert  A. 
Thelen. 

English:  Wavne  Booth.  Merlin  Bowen. 
Janel  M.  Mueller.  Bruce  Redford.  Sanford 
Schwartz.  Richard  Stern.  Richard  Strier. 
Stuart  Tave.  Winthrop  Wertherbee. 

Far   Eastern   languages  and  civilizations: 
Harry  Harootunian.  David  T.  Roy. 
Geography;  Doris  B.  HoUeb. 
Geophysical    sciences:    Julian    R.    Gold- 
smith. Robert  C.  Newton. 

Germanic  languages  and  literatures:  Peter 
K.  Jansen.  Clayton  Koelb. 

Pediatrics;  Victor  Baum.  Michael  Bennish. 
Jay  E.  Berkelhamer.  Samuel  P.  Gotoff .  Jane 
E.  Kramer.  Martin  B.  Mathews.  John  W, 
Moohr.  Richard  Newcomb.  Arthur  Rosen- 
blum.  Michael  R.  Sharpe.  Charles  N.  Swish- 
er. Otto  Thilenius.  P.  Howell  Wright. 

Pharmacology:  Leon  I.  Goldberg.  Philip  C. 
Hoffman.  Jai  D.  Kohli. 

Philosophy:  Ted  Cohen.  Alan  Donagan. 
Alan  Gewirth.  Leonard  Linsky.  David  Mala- 
ment.  Richard  P.  McKeon.  Ian  Mueller. 
Howard  Stein.  Josef  Stern.  William  W.  Tait. 
Warner  Wick,  William  Winsatt. 

Physics;  S.  Chandrasekhar.  Ugo  Fano. 
Henry  Frisch.  Hellmut  Pritzsche.  Mark 
Inghram.  Leo  P.  Kadanoff.  Sol  Krasner, 
Kathryn  Levin.  Gene  P.  Mazenko.  Peter 
Meyer.  Sidney  R.  Nagel.  Eugene  N.  Parker. 
James  Pilcher.  Chris  Quigg.  Thomas  P. 
Rosenbaum.  Jonathan  L.  Rosner.  Stephen 
Shenker.  Mel  Shochet.  Robert  Wald.  Bruce 
D.  Winstein. 

Political  science:  J.  David  Greenstone. 
Russell  Hardin.  Gary  Orfield.  Lloyd  I.  Ru 
dolph,  Susanne  H.  Rudolph.  Duncan  Snidal. 
Kenneth  Northcott. 

History:  Ralph  Austen.  John  Coatsworth. 
Jan  Goldstein.  Leonard  Krieger.  Tetsuo 
Najita.  Robert  J.  Richards. 

Law  school;  Mary  Becker.  James  Boyd 
White.  Hans  Zeisel. 

Linguistics:  Eric  P.  Hamp.  James  D. 
McCawley. 

Mathematics:  Felix  E.  Browder.  I.  N.  Her- 
stein.  Alfred  L.  Putman.  William  H.  Reid. 

Medicine:  Sheldon  R.  Cogan.  Hymie 
Kavin.  Richard  Langendorf.  Stephen  A. 
Lerner.  Dennis  Levinson.  Jerome  S.  Mehl- 
man.  Murray  Rabinowitz.  A.  Rul)enstein.  F. 
Gary  Toback. 

Microbiology;  Robert  M.  Lewert.  Alvin 
Markovitz. 


Near  Eastern  languages  and  civilizations: 
Walter  Farber,  Helene  J.  Kantor,  Martha  T. 
Roth. 

Neurology:  Louis  R.  Caplan.  Sara  Szuchet. 

Obstetrics  and  gynecology:  Robert  Ben- 
venlste. 

Pathology:  Hilliard  Cohen.  Godfrey  S. 
Getz,  Hyman  Rochman.  Hans  Schreiber. 
Martin  Swerdlow.  Bruce  Wainer. 

Psychiatry:  Peter  Barglow.  Henry  Conroe. 
Rol)ert  Friedman.  Richard  M.  Glass.  David 
R.  Hawkins,  Rita  J.  Jeremy.  Chris  Johan- 
son.  Chase  Kimball.  Elisabeth  Lassers, 
Deborah  L.  Levy,  Herbert  MelUer.  John 
Metz.  Allan  Rechtschaffen,  Charles  R. 
Schuster,  Paul  J.  Schwab.  Betty  Jo  Tricou. 
Martha  E.  Zeuhlke. 

Romance  languages  and  literatures:  Elissa 
B.  Weaver. 

Slavic  languages  and  literatures:  Milton 
Ehre,  Fruma  Gottschalk. 

School  of  social  service  administration: 
Malcolm  Bush.  Joan  Costello.  Dwight 
Frankfather.  Paul  Gitlin.  Emanuel 
Hallowitz.  Carol  Jacus.  Bernice  Kimbrough. 
Elaine  Switzer. 

Sociology;  C.  Arnold  Anderson,  Donald 
Levine.  William  J.  Wilson. 

South  Asian  languages  and  civilizations: 
Norman  Cutler.  C.  M.  Nairn. 

Statistics:  David  Draper. 

Surgery:  Paul  C.  Kuo.  Robert  Lewy. 
Sharon  R.  Menkveld.  Lawrence  Pottenger. 
Lawrence  S.  Ross.  L.  R.  Sehgal. 

The  publication  of  this  letter  was  assisted 
by  The  Chicago  Area  Faculty  for  a  Free/e. 
Names  listed  are  those  received  as  of  May 
24.  1983. 
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RESOLUTION  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STUDIES 
The   SPEAKER.   Under   a   previous 
order   of   the   House,   the   gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Panetta)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  se- 
curity and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  have  come  to  depend  more  than 
ever  on  our  ability   to  communicate 
with  other  nations.  The  revolution  in 
Iran,  the  continuing  cycle  of  violence 
in  Lebanon,  and  the  threat  of  upheav- 
al in  Central  America  have  been  un- 
welcome reminders  that  our  national 
security  does  indeed  depend  on  events 
outside  our  national  control.  Interna- 
tional    economic     competition     from 
Japan.   West   Germany,   and   the   na- 
tions of  the  developing  world  threaten 
our  ability  to  export  American  prod- 
ucts and  further  illustrate  the  need  to 
improve  our  understanding  of  other 
cultures,  languages,  and  economic  sys- 
tems. Yet  in  the  face  of  a  world  be- 
coming more  closely  intertwined  eco- 
nomically,  politically,   and   militarily, 
the  President  is  attempting  to  elimi- 
nate for  the  second  time  the  most  crit- 
ical foreign  language  and  international 
studies  program  in  this  Nation. 

I  oppose  President  Reagan's  fiscal 
year  1985  budget  proposal  to  eliminate 
the  Office  of  International  Education 
and  Foreign  Language  Studies  in  the 
Department  of  Education.  I  believe 
the  Presidents  proposal  is  extremely 


shortsighted  and  if  accepted  by  Con- 
gress, would  be  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional security  and  economic  prosperi- 
ty of  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  fiscal  year  1985  funding 
levels  for  Federal  foreign  language 
and  international  education  and  ex- 
change programs  should  be  main- 
tained or  increased  above  fiscal  year 
1984  levels. 

Many  leading  members  of  the  educa- 
tion and  defense-security  communities 
have  voiced  their  opposition  to  the 
elimination  of  this  vital  program.  Last 
year,  when  the  President  first  pro- 
posed the  elimination  of  the  Office  of 
International  Education.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  Education  Terrell  Bell  re- 
questing that  he  restore  or  increase 
funding  for  this  program.  More  re- 
cently. Secretary  Bell's  own  National 
Advisory  Board  on  International  Edu- 
cation concluded  that  the  programs 
conducted  by  the  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Education  "play  a  crucial  role  in 
insuring  the  availability  of  an  ade- 
quate capacity  in  this  country  for  for- 
eign languages  and  international  stud- 
ies. The  Board  commends  the  aims, 
objectives,  and  accomplishments  of 
these  programs  and  strongly  endorses 
their  continuation." 

According  to  some  of  our  Nation's 
leading  defense  and  intelligence  ex- 
perts, the  crucial  shortfall  in  the  for- 
eign language  proficiency  of  our  diplo- 
matic and  intelligence  communities  is 
cause  for  both  alarm  and  immediate 
action.  In  1981,  Adm.  Bobby  Inman, 
former  Deputy  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  testified  that 
"the  importance  of  adequate  foreign 
language  capability  in  the  intelligence 
community  cannot  be  overstated.  The 
foreign  language  capability  of  our 
country  is  poor  and  getting  worse." 
Admiral  Inman  went  on  to  document 
the  importance  of  foreign  language 
proficiency  to  U.S.  intelligence  activi- 
ties, and  the  growing  problems  the 
CIA,  the  NSA,  and  other  intelligence 
agencies  are  having  in  recruiting  quali- 
fied linguists.  He  said  that  "decisive 
action  should  be  taken  on  the  Federal 
level  to  insure  improvement  in  foreign 
language  training  in  the  United 
States." 

Craig  Wilson,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  or  Defense  for  Intelli- 
gence and  Human  Resources,  has  testi- 
fied that  of  the  13,000  positions  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  which  require 
foreign  language  capability,  only  half 
are  filled  by  individuals  with  the  nec- 
essary language  competence.  This  crit- 
ical lack  of  foreign  language  skills  in 
our  Armed  Forces  could  have  dire  con- 
sequences in  the  event  of  war.  As  the 
former  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
U.S.  Army  in  Europe— Gen.  George 
Blanchard— once  wrote: 


Language  interoperability  is  not  just  a 
nice-to-have  professional  skill.  In  time  of 
war.  it  may  prove  to  be  a  decisive  element 
on  any  potential  NATO  battlefield. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  impact  of  our 
lack  of  proficiency  in  foreign  lan- 
guages has  been  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national diplomacy.  In  1980,  when  a 
Soviet  soldier  in  Afghanistan  sought 
asylum  in  the  American  Embassy, 
none  of  the  Embassy  staff  could  speak 
to  him  in  Russian.  Only  6  of  the  60 
American  diplomats  in  Iran  in  1978 
spoke  the  local  language,  and  when 
the  Embassy  was  seized,  only  2  of  the 
remaining  staff  could  communicate 
with  their  captors.  Before  the  Viet- 
nam war,  this  country  did  not  have 
even  five  American-born  experts  who 
could  speak  the  Vietnamese  language. 
What  a  difference  a  few  more  experts 
might  have  made. 

Our  most  critical  shortfall  in  the 
field  of  diplomacy  is  in  the  less  com- 
monly taught  languages,  Russian. 
Arabic,  Chinese,  and  Japanese,  which 
together,  comprise  80  percent  of  the 
world's  spoken  languages.  The  State 
Department's  overall  compliance  rate 
in  filling  Foreign  Service  positions 
that  require  minimum  language  com- 
petence is  a  sad  66  percent.  However, 
in  the  less  commonly  taught  lan- 
guages, the  compliance  rate  is  much 
lower,  only  35  percent  in  Chinese  and 
in  Arabic.  Furthermore,  according  to  a 
study  prepared  for  the  President's 
Commission  on  Foreign  Languages 
and  International  Studies,  less  than 
half  of  the  Federal  positions  requiring 
proficiency  in  Russian  are  actually 
filled  by  individuals  competent  in  that 
language. 

While  there  are  no  easy  solutions  to 
correct  our  lack  of  foreign  language 
skills,  the  Office  of  International  Edu- 
cation is  one  of  the  best  means  we 
have  of  improving  the  language  capa- 
bilities of  our  intelligence  and  diplo- 
matic communities.  The  Office's  pri- 
mary function  is  to  help  fund  the  91 
National  Foreign  Language  and  Area 
Studies  Resource  Centers  around  the 
country,  14  of  which  focus  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 
These  National  Centers  are  our  pri- 
mary source  of  candidates  for  Federal 
positions  in  the  fields  of  intelligence, 
diplomacy,  and  national  defense.  In 
addition,  the  National  Centers  are  vir- 
tually our  sole  source  of  specialists  in 
the  less  commonly  taught  but  strategi- 
cally important  languages  and  cul- 
tures. While  the  Federal  contribution 
to  the  national  centers  constitutes 
only  a  portion  of  their  total  operating 
budgets,  the  Federal  funds  represent 
seed  money  which  encourages  private 
donations  and  symbolizes  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  improving  our  foreign 
language  capabilities. 

The  Office  of  International  Educa- 
tion funds  several  other  programs 
which  are  essential  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  communications  skills  in 


this  interdependent  world.  The  for- 
eign language  and  area  studies  fellow- 
ship program  offers  full  year  and 
summer  scholarships  to  graduate  stu- 
dents and  teachers  in  order  to  improve 
their  language  competence  and  knowl- 
edge in  interdisciplinary  fields.  The 
Office  also  provides  grants  for  under- 
graduate international  education  and 
for  the  Nation's  entire  research  pro- 
gram devoted  to  the  development  of 
teaching  materials  for  over  170  foreign 
languages.  Most  important,  the  Office 
funds  four  essential  Fulbright-Hays 
programs  including  foreign  curriculum 
consulting,  faculty  research  abroad, 
and  group  projects  abroad.  This  last 
program  helps  to  fund  the  Overseas 
Resource  Centers  where  American 
graduate  students  study  Arabic,  Rus- 
sian, Chinese,  Turkish,  Indonesian, 
and  other  languages  while  living  in 
these  various  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  for  the  Office  of  International 
Education  is  just  $30.8  million,  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  total  budget  for 
the  Department  of  Education.  Yet  in 
spite  of  the  obvious  contribution  the 
Office  makes  to  our  national  security 
and  economic  potential.  President 
Reagan  attempted  to  cut  funding  for 
the  program  by  over  50  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  he  proposed  the 
elimination  of  the  program  in  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985.  Thankfully,  Con- 
gress has  consistently  rejected  the 
President's  proposals  in  this  area,  and 
approved  funding  increases  for  the 
Office  of  International  Education  for 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984.  My  resolu- 
tion expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  for  1985,  the  program  con- 
ducted by  the  Office  of  International 
Education  should  be  funded  at  least  at 
1984  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  through 
the  Office  of  International  Education 
and  Foreign  Language  Studies,  the 
Federal  Government  can  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  preparation  of  our 
Nation  for  the  decades  to  come.  Feder- 
al policy  in  this  area  can  set  an  impor- 
tant precedent  for  the  actions  of  State 
and  local  governments,  businesses, 
foundations,  and  individuals.  But  in 
the  final  analysis,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment holds  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  the  Nation's  security  and  well- 
being.  This  responsibility  involves 
guaranteeing  that  our  Nation  has  the 
talent  necessary  to  protect  our  vital 
national  interests,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

I  believe  that  we  need  to  produce 
diplomats,  intelligence  experts,  mili- 
tary personnel,  and  corporate  execu- 
tives who  are  competent  in  foreign 
languages  and  knowledgeable  about 
world  affairs.  The  programs  conducted 
by  the  Office  of  International  Educa- 
tion can  help  provide  us  with  these  es- 
sential human  resources.  The  cost  is 
small  and  the  benefits  for  our  Nation 
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will  be  great.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution,  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  continue  to  advocate  a 
strong  Federal  role  in  American  for- 
eign language  and  international  educa- 
tion. The  resolution  follows; 

H.  Con.  Res.  258 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 

of  Congress  that  funding  levels  for  Feder 

al  foreign  language  and  international  edu- 
cation and  exchange  programs  should  be 

maintained  or  increased 

Whereas  a  numt)er  of  national  education 
task  forces  and  commissions,  including  the 
National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Edu 
cation,  have  outlined  a  serious  decline  in  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  in  the  United 
States  and  have  recommended  increased 
second  language  training  at  all  educational 
levels: 

Whereas  leading  members  of  the  defense 
and  intelligence  communities  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  America's  lack  of  ex- 
pertise in  international  studies  and  in  for- 
eign language  proficiency: 

Whereas  the  United  Stales  has  produced 
insufficient  numbers  of  qualified  area  stud 
ies  and  foreign  language  specialists  during 
the  last  decade  to  meet  our  future  defense, 
diplomatic,  and  intelligence  needs: 

Whereas  the  study  of  the  less  commonly 
taught  but  strategically  important  Ian 
guages  and  cultures  such  as  Japanese.  Chi- 
nese. Arabic,  and  Russian  is  extremely  limit- 
ed in  the  United  States: 

Whereas  new  programs  in  the  combined 
study  of  business,  foreign  languages,  and 
international  relations  would  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  reversal  of  Ameri 
ca's  declining  economic  competitiveness  in 
international  trade: 

Whereas  in  comparison  with  the  invest- 
ments of  America  s  allies  and  potential  ad- 
versaries, the  United  States  Government  s 
investment  in  foreign  language  and  interna- 
tional education  historically  has  been  quite 
small: 

Whereas  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
Nation's  foreign  language  training  in  the 
less  commonly  taught  languages  takes  place 
at  federally  funded  National  Resource  Cen 
ters  for  Foreign  Languages  and  Internation- 
al Studies: 

Whereas  for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  the 
present  Administration  has  recommended 
zero  budget  funding  for  the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Education  and  Foreign  Language 
Studies,  which  funds  the  National  Resource 
Centers  and  the  Fulbright-Hays  Scholar- 
ship program:  and 

Whereas  Congress  has  consistently  reject- 
ed the  Administration's  proposals  and  fully 
funded  the  Office  of  International  Educa- 
tion and  Foreign  Language  Studies  for  fiscal 
year  1984:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representalires 

(the  Senate  concumng).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  fiscal  year  1985 

funding  levels  for  Federal  foreign  language 
and  international  education  and  exchange 

programs  should  be  maintained  or  increased 

above  fiscal  year  1984  levels.* 


LEGISLATION  PROMOTING 

METHANOL     AS     AN     AUTOMO- 
TIVE FUEL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 


•  Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  with  my  colleagues 
Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr. 
Heftel,  and  Mr.  Wyden.  a  legislative 
proposal  to  promote  the  use  of  metha- 
nol as  an  automotive  fuel.  It  is  the 
result  of  2  years  work  by  the  Fossil 
and  Synthetic  Fuels  Subcommittee,  in- 
cluding hearings,  an  investigation,  and 
a  report. 

I  believe  the  course  of  action  it  sug- 
gests can  reduce  America's  oil  imports, 
improve  the  air  quality  of  our  cities, 
and  help  restore  the  health  of  our  coal 
industry.  Methanol  offers  an  opportu- 
nity to  turn  our  most  plentiful  energy 
resource— coal— into  our  most  needed 
form  of  energy— liquids  for  transporta- 
tion. Doing  so  will  reduce  our  energy 
dependence,  balance  of  trade  deficits, 
air  pollution,  and  unemployment. 

In  recent  years  we  have  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  importance  of 
solving  the  problems  of  energy,  the  en- 
vironment, trade  imbalance,  and 
chronic  unemployment  in  certain  re- 
gions and  industries.  Unfortunately, 
we  also  learned  that  solutions  pro- 
posed to  resolve  one  of  these  problems 
often  exacerbated  one  or  more  of  the 
others.  Proposals  to  produce  more 
energy  or  burn  it  more  efficiently,  for 
example,  often  threatened  additional 
environmental  difficulties,  and  envi- 
ronmental safeguards  appeared  to  in- 
crease oil  imports  and  further  depress 
the  coal  industry. 

Methanol  as  an  automotive  fuel  can 
make  significant  contributions  to  the 
resolution  of  all  of  these  problems.  It 
will  allow  us  to  put  U.S.  coal  in  our 
cars,  and  to  burn  it  cleanly. 

An  alcohol  fuel  that  can  be  produced 
from  coal,  gas,  or  other  sources,  meth- 
anol has  long  been  used  as  a  racing  car 
fuel.  Although  other  alternative  fuels 
are  in  various  stages  of  development, 
methanol  is  considered  by  most  ex- 
perts consulted  during  our  investiga- 
tion—including representatives  of  auto 
and  energy  companies— to  be  the  alter- 
native most  likely  to  replace  gasoline. 
Market  forces  alone  will  probably 
lead  to  the  widespread  use  of  metha- 
nol in  cars  and  buses  sometime  in  the 
future.  The  transition  will  be  delayed, 
however,  and  the  lost  benefits  to  the 
Nation  will  be  large  if  preparation 
does  not  begin  during  the  current 
world  oil  surplus. 

The  benefits  of  replacing  gasoline 
and  diesel  fuel  with  methanol  made 
from  domestic  coal  are  enormous.  Gas- 
oline accounts  for  over  40  percent  of 
the  Nation's  oil  use— more  than  the 
amount  of  oil  we  import.  Conversion 
of  just  20  percent  of  our  cars  to  a  coal- 
based  fuel  would  reduce  oil  imports  by 
approximately  470  million  barrels  per 
year,  resulting  in  a  reduction  of  rough- 
ly $15  billion  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit. 

If  the  methanol  is  produced  from 
coal.  20  percent  of  U.S.  cars  would 
create  a  market  for  an  additional  300 


million  tons  of  coal  per  year— an  in- 
crease of  36  percent  over  1982  domes- 
tic production.  This  would  mean  the 
creation  of  10,000  to  20,000  jobs  direct- 
ly in  the  coal  industry,  with  additional 
jobs  created  indirectly  in  related  jobs. 
Because  higher-sulfur  coal  can  be  con- 
verted to  methanol,  many  of  these 
jobs  could  be  created  in  areas  where 
the  coal  depression  is  most  severe  and 
the  future  bleakest. 

Environmental  gains  will  also  be 
substantial.  Converting  diesel-fueled 
buses  to  methanol,  for  example,  can 
reduce  nitrogen  oxides  by  as  much  as 
50  percent  and  particulates  and  smoke 
by  90  to  100  percent.  Methanol-fueled 
cars  also  emit  lower  quantities  of  cur- 
rently regulated  pollutants,  although 
the  potential  tradeoff  of  improved 
emissions  for  improved  fuel  economy 
makes  it  impossible  to  quantify  the 
gains. 

Will  the  motorist  have  to  pay  for  all 
of  these  national  benefits.  No;  metha- 
nol made  from  natural  gas  already 
costs  less  than  gasoline  on  a  miles  per 
dollar  basis.  Oil  and  gas  prices  in  the 
long  run  are  expected  to  rise  faster 
than  coal  prices,  so  methanol  from 
coal  will  eventually  be  cheaper  than 
gasoline  or  methanol  from  gas. 

In  the  short  run.  demand  for  fuel 
methanol  will  be  met  with  methanol 
made  from  natural  gas.  The  price  is 
currently  artificially  low  because  of 
excess  capacity  and  the  existence  of 
old.  low-priced  contracts  for  the  gas 
used  as  a  feedstock. 

The  technology  for  producing  meth- 
anol from  coal  exists,  but  it  has  not 
been  proven  on  a  commercial  scale. 
The  first  coal-to-methanol  plant  in  the 
United  States  went  into  production 
late  last  year.  Although  at  least  one 
coal-to-methanol  project  is  under  con- 
sideration for  assistance  by  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation,  large-scale 
commercial  development  of  the  indus- 
try will  not  occur  until  foreseeable 
demand  for  methanol  exceeds  current 
capacity. 

With  all  of  these  advantage.s.  why  is 
not  methanol  already  taking  over  the 
automotive  market".'  Why  does  Gov- 
ernment need  to  become  involved, 
even  on  a  very  limited  and  temporary 
basis  such  as  I  am  proposing? 

Government  is  needed  as  a  catalyst 
during  the  infant  industry  stage  to 
help  reach  the  threshold  at  which 
methanol  and  gasoline  can  compete 
evenly  without  subsidies,  and  in  a  few 
areas  Government  needs  to  level  the 
playing  field  where  it  is  now  tilted 
against  methanol. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  the  wide- 
spread adoption  of  methanol  as  a  fuel 
is  a  chicken-and-egg  problem.  Manu- 
facturers will  not  mass  produce  meth- 
anol-fueled vehicles  until  there  is 
widespread  demand,  which  requires  a 
distribution  and  sales  system  for  fuel 
methanol.  Marketers  will  not  establish 


the  retail  fuel  distribution  system, 
however,  until  there  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  cars  equipped  to  use  the 
fuel.  Consumers,  of  course,  want  both 
competitively  priced  cars  and  conven- 
ient methanol  sales  outlets  before 
they  will  buy  a  methanol  car. 

One  part  of  the  legislative  proposal  I 
am  introducing,  therefore,  is  designed 
to  overcome  this  chicken-and-egg 
problem.  It  provides  temporary  and 
strictly  limited  incentives  for  the  pur- 
chase of  methanol-fueled  cars  to  bring 
their  price  down  close  to  that  of  gaso- 
line-fueled cars.  This  will  partially 
compensate  the  first  few  thousand 
methanol  motorists  for  the  higher  ini- 
tial cost  and  inconvenience. 

All  of  these  incentives  would  be  lim- 
ited by  an  early  expiration  date  or  a 
strict  sunset  provision,  triggered  by 
the  manufacture  of  a  given  number  of 
methanol-fueled  cars.  This  will  strictly 
limit  revenue  losses.  Methanol  will  not 
need,  and  should  not  receive,  a  perma- 
nent subsidy.  It  merely  needs  to  be 
helped  to  the  starting  line  so  that  it 
can  compete  with  gasoline  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

A  .second  part  of  my  legislative  pro- 
posal is  intended  to  remove  some  legal 
and  regulatory  barriers  that  now  dis- 
criminate against  methanol  as  a  fuel. 
Highway  fuel  taxes  and  automobile 
fuel  efficiency  standards  are  now 
based  on  the  volume  of  fuel  consumed 
rather  than  the  fuel's  energy  content. 
This  penalizes  methanol,  which  has 
only  half  of  gasolines  energy  content 
per  gallon. 

Because  the  highway  tax  should  be 
based  on  the  number  of  miles  driven 
and  the  amount  of  energy  consumed, 
not  the  number  of  gallons  consumed, 
my  proposal  would  set  the  tax  for 
methanol  at  4'-  cents  per  gallon.  Be- 
cause two  gallons  of  methanol  contain 
the  energy  content  of  one  gallon  of 
gasoline,  this  would  make  the  tax  on 
the  two  fuels  approximately  equal. 

A  third  part  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  have  the  Government  es- 
tablish demonstration  fleets  of  metha- 
nol cars  and  buses. 

Although  several  hundred  methanol 
cars  are  in  operation  in  the  United 
States,  principally  in  California,  bulk 
purchases  are  needed  to  allow  auto 
manufacturers  to  bring  the  cost  of 
production  down.  Fuel  outlets  estab- 
lished for  Government  fleets  would  be 
made  available  to  private  motorists, 
helping  to  overcome  one  barrier  to  pri- 
vate purchases  of  methanol  cars. 

Methanol  buses  offer  tremendous 
potential  for  reducing  urban  air  pollu- 
tion, but  additional  demonstration  ex- 
perience is  needed  before  cities  will 
buy  or  convert  whole  fleets.  Only 
three  methanol-fueled  buses  are  now 
in  operation  in  the  United  States,  and 
two  of  these  are  converted  diesel 
buses. 

In  addition  to  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 


ing, the  subcommittee's  investigation 
resulted  in  several  recommendations 
for  actions  that  can  be  taken  adminis- 
tratively. I  have  communicated  these 
to  the  President,  the  Secretaries  of 
Energy,  Transportation,  and  Interior, 
and  the  Administrator  of  EPA. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  reintroduce  this 
legislation  in  the  near  future.  I  invite 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  share  its 
energy,  environmental,  and  economic 
goals  to  join  us  in  cosponsorship.  To 
assist  them  in  analyzing  it.  I  include  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  statement  a  sum- 
mary and  explanation  of  the  bills  pro- 
visions and  the  text  of  the  bill. 
Summary  and  Explanation 

Section  1  is  the  short  title,  the  Methanol 
Energy  Policy  Act  of  1984. 

Section  2  states  findings  and  purposes. 

Section  101  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  acquire  1.000  methanol  cars 
during  1985  for  use  by  various  government 
agencies,  and  to  make  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public  the  methanol  fueling  outlets  es- 
tablished to  fuel  the  government  fleet. 

These  cars  are  intended  as  substitutes  for. 
not  additions  to,  the  normal  fleet  of  govern- 
ment cars  to  be  purchased  in  the  coming 
year.  Other  agencies  are  authorized  to  reim- 
burse DOE  for  up  to  the  cost  of  the  gaso- 
line-fueled cars  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  purchased.  The  only  additional  cost  to 
the  government  would  be  the  incremental 
cost  of  a  methanol  engine  and  fuel  system 
and  the  cost  of  monitoring  the  demonstra- 
tion program. 

The  purpose  of  the  provision  is  to  allow  a 
bulk  purchase  of  methanol  cars  that  would 
allow  a  lower  production  cost,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  network  of  methanol  fuel  outlets. 
Fleet  cars  that  return  to  a  central  depot 
each  day  are  an  ideal  place  to  begin  the  use 
of  methanol  vehicles. 

The  order  for  the  cars  is  to  be  announced 
far  enough  in  advance  to  allow  private  par- 
ties and  other  government  agencies— feder- 
al, slate  or  local— to  piggyback  on  the  order. 

Section  201  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  help  finance  20  methanol 
buses  in  fiscal  year  1985  for  testing  and 
demonstration. 

The  positive  experience  and  extremely  fa- 
vorable emission  test  results  are  based  on  a 
very  limited  number  of  buses  in  actual  pas- 
senger service.  This  provision  is  not  intend- 
ed to  add  to  the  appropriation  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  but 
rather  to  require  20  of  the  buses  they  will  fi- 
nance out  of  their  fiscal  year  1985  appro- 
priaton  to  be  methanol-fueled. 

Section  301  establishes  an  Interagency 
Methanol  Commission  to  coordinate  the 
government's  methanol  activities  and  re- 
quires periodic  reports  to  Congress. 

The  Commission,  chaired  by  the  Secretary 
of  Energy,  would  include  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Administration,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation,  the  Department  of 
Treasury,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  Postal  Service.  It  will  help  coordinate 
the  necessary  research,  regulatory,  pur- 
chase, and  informational  activities  of  the 
various  agencies. 

Section  401  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  study  and  report  to  Con- 
gress on  any  problems  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation of  methanol  by  pipeline. 

Methanol  has  an  affinity  for  water,  and 
there  is  some  concern  that  oil  product  pipe- 


lines will  have  to  be  kept  drier  than  they 
currently  are.  Any  other  efficiency  or  safety 
issues  should  be  identified  l)€fore  large-scale 
pipeline  transportation  of  methanol  is 
needed. 

Section  501  ensures  that  states  will  not 
lose  allocations  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  as  a  result  of  tax  exempt  methanol 
sales. 

In  certain  states  the  allocation  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  is  set  at  85  percent  of 
their  estimated  payments  into  the  fund. 
Widespread  use  of  methanol  exempted  from 
the  highway  tax  would  lead  to  a  reduction 
in  the  funds  available  to  that  state  for  high- 
way construction  and  repair  and  could  lead 
to  opposition  to  methanol  as  a  fuel. 

This  provision  states  that  for  purposes  of 
determining  a  state's  estimated  payments 
for  this  allocation  formula,  methanol  will  be 
presumed  to  have  been  taxed  at  the  rate 
which  will  be  effective  after  the  expiration 
of  the  exemption  in  1988. 

Section  601  allows  a  $1,000  credit  to  tax- 
payers purchasing  a  domestically  produced 
methanol-fueled  car,  until  10.000  per  year 
are  manufactured. 

Until  methanol  vehicles  are  mass  pro- 
duced, they  will  cost  as  much  as  $1,600  more 
than  conventional  vehicles.  This  extra  cost 
will  prevent  demand  for  methanol  cars  from 
reaching  the  level  at  which  mass  production 
could  bring  the  cost  down  to  the  level  of 
gasoline-powered  cars. 

The  proposed  tax  credit  will  help  offset 
this  difference.  The  sunset  provisions  trig- 
gered by  the  number  of  methanol  cars  man- 
ufactured will  set  a  ceiling  on  the  potential 
revenue  loss  resulting  from  this  provision. 
Section  602  sets  the  highway  tax  for  metha- 
nol at  4 ''2  cents  per  gallon  and  exampts  all 
methanol  fuel  from  the  entire  highway  tax 
until  September  31,  1988. 

The  Btu  or  energy  content  of  methanol 
per  gallon  is  approximately  one  half  that  of 
gasoline,  so  methanol  is  effectively  taxed  at 
twice  the  rate  of  gasoline  on  a  cost  per  mile 
basis.  Setting  the  tax  at  half  the  current 
rate  for  gasoline  will  remove  an  important 
disincentive  to  methanol's  use.  This  step  has 
already  been  taken  in  California. 

In  1982  methanol  made  from  coal  or  bio- 
mass  was  exempted  from  the  highway  tax 
until  1988.  The  purpose  was  to  provide  an 
incentive  for  people  to  purchase  methanol 
cars  while  their  price  was  still  higher  than 
gasoline  cars  and  while  it  was  inconvenient 
to  find  retail  methanol  outlets. 

The  exemption  was  limited  to  methanol 
made  from  coal  or  biomass  because  of  the 
fear  that  giving  the  exemption  to  methanol 
made  from  natural  gas  could  increase  natu- 
ral gas  prices.  That  fear  is  unfounded.  Even 
if  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  methanol 
cars  booms  between  now  and  1988.  and 
50,000  cars  xre  sold,  the  amount  of  natural 
gas  needed  to  produce  methanol  to  fuel 
them  would  add  less  than  one  one-hun- 
dredth of  one  percent  (.01%)  to  a  normal 
year's  demand  for  natural  gas. 

Eventually  methanol  will  be  made  primar- 
ily from  coal,  but  creating  the  demand  that 
will  call  forth  a  coal-to-methanol  industry 
requires  giving  the  incentive  to  methanol 
made  from  gas.« 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  this  bipartisan  effort 
to  shape  a  comprehensive  national 
policy  to  stimulate  broader  use  of 
methanol— America's  most  promising 
fuel. 
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The  potential  benefits  of  methanol 
in  transportation  often  focus  on  its 
energy  security,  energy  efficiency  and 
cost  advantages  over  petroleum-based 
fuels. 

But  that  leaves  out  a  significant  ad- 
vantage of  methanol:  Its  contribution 
to  cleaner  air  in  our  cities. 

Not  surprisingly.  California— home 
to  1  of  every  10  automobiles  in  this 
country— has  been  the  pioneer  in  ex- 
amining the  emission  characteristics 
of  methanol.  Their  results  to  date  are 
well-worth  our  attention. 

The  California  Energy  Commission 
found  methanol-powered  vehichles  to 
emit  significantly  less  carbon  monox- 
ide, hydrocarbons,  and  nitrogen 
oxides— the  most  pernicious  pollutants 
our  cities  face— than  gasoline-powered 
vehicles. 

The  consumer  benefits  too.  Califor- 
nia's results  indicate  these  emissions 
can  be  achieved  with  catalytic  convert- 
ers that  are  much  less  expensive  than 
conventional  ones  because  fewer 
scarce  precious  metals  are  needed. 

Tests  on  diesel  engines  fueled  by 
methanol  are  equally  compelling. 

The  Energy  Commission  found  die- 
sels  operating  on  methanol  to  have 
the  lowest  nitrogen  oxide  and  hydro- 
carbon emission.s  of  any  engine  tested, 
and  particulate  emissions  were  virtual- 
ly eliminated. 

It  is  with  these  tantalizing  emission 
traits  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  other 
benefits  associated  with  methanol, 
that  I  join  in  this  effort  to  tap  the  tre- 
mendous potential  of  methanol  to 
clearing  up  our  air. 

Our  legislation  marshalls  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  public  and  private 
sectors  to  broaden  the  use  and  famili- 
arity with  methanol.  There  are  com- 
pelling reasons  to  do  so. 

First,  a  fundamental  obstacle  pre- 
venting widespread  use  of  methanol  in 
the  transportation  sector  is  the  chick- 
en and  the  egg  situation  that  exists 
with  respect  to  supply  and  demand. 

Fuel  producers  are  reluctant  to  build 
plants  or  provide  transportation-grade 
methanol  until  the  automobile  market 
develops. 

Auto  manufacturers  are  reluctant  to 
undertake  mass  production  of  metha- 
nol-fueled  vehicles  until  the  fuel  is 
widely  available. 

The  conversion  of  government  and 
commercial  fleets  to  methanol  offers 
the  best  hope  of  breaking  this  stale- 
mate. Our  bill  provides  a  roadmap  to 
reach  this  objective. 

Another  compelling  reason  to  stimu- 
late commercial/governmental  fleet 
conversions  is  the  very  fact  that  these 
fleets  operate  in  urban  areas.  All  of 
our  cities  in  whose  air  quality  is  worse 
than  the  Clean  Air  Act  standards  for 
nitrogen  oxides,  hydrocarbons,  carbon 
monoxide,  and  particulates  have  a  sub- 
stantial number  ol  commercial  and 
governmental  fleets. 


Widespread  conversions  can  only 
contribute  to  enhanced  air  quality. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  that  metha- 
nol is  not  an  exotic  fuel  of  the  future. 
It  is  produced  today  for  a  variety  of  in- 
dustrial purposes.  The  change  from  in- 
dustrial to  transportation  grade  meth- 
anol IS  simple.  The  current  spot 
market  price  for  methanol  is  about  90 
cents  per  gallon,  on  an  energy  equiva- 
lent basis  with  gasoline. 

And,  much  to  OPECs  chagrin,  it  can 
be  produced  from  virtually  anything— 
from  coal  to  wood. 

Our  bill  blends  action  with  some  cre- 
ative thinking  to  push  us  in  the  right 
direction  of  weaning  ourselves  from 
the  foreign  crude.* 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp),  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fossil  and  Syn- 
thetic Fuels,  in  introducing  the  Meth- 
anol Energy  Policy  Act  of  1984. 

This  legislation  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  hearings  held  by  the  subcommit- 
tee in  the  97th  Congress  on  methanol 
as  an  alternative  to  gasoline-powered 
vehicles.  It  represents  a  bipartisan  ini- 
tiative on  an  important  energy  and  en- 
vironmental issue. 

The  use  of  methanol,  which  can  be 
produced  from  either  natural  gas  or 
coal,  has  the  advantage  of  reducing 
our  use  of  petroleum  and  thus  has  an 
energy  benefit.  However,  my  particu- 
lar involvement  stems  from  the  impor- 
tant environmental  benefits  of  using 
methanol  in  cars  and  buses. 

I  took  an  active  role  in  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings  and  have  been  keenly 
interested  in  this  subject  because  I 
represent  a  region  of  the  country  that 
is  a  nonattainment  area  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  The  staff  of  the  South 
Coast  Air  Quality  Management  Dis- 
trict in  southern  California  has  deter- 
mined that  the  air  in  and  around  Los 
Angeles  will  never  meet  Federal  stand- 
ards without  a  shift  away  from  petro- 
leum and  motor  vehicles  to  alternative 
fuels  for  industry  and  transportation. 
Methanol  is  just  such  an  alternative. 
In  fact,  the  Institute  of  Gas  Technolo- 
gy Highlights  of  September  12,  1983, 
reports  one  study  in  which  the  re- 
placement of  gasoline  vehicles  with 
methanol  models  could  cut  smog  in 
the  Los  Angeles  basin  by  70  percent. 

The  State  of  California  has  led  the 
Nation  in  the  field  of  methanol.  Both 
the  California  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Bank  of  America  testified  before 
the  subcommittee  on  their  joint  meth- 
anol vehicle  project.  In  fact,  last  year 
the  State  took  delivery  of  the  largest 
fleet  of  methanol  vehicles  in  the 
world,  506  Fords.  The  cars  will  be  op- 
erated by  15  city  and  county  govern- 
ments, 6  State  agencies  and  2  private 
companies.  However,  this  experiment 
needs  additional  assistance  to  contin- 
ue. 

While  we  are  far  from  mass  use  of 
methanol,  it  is  clear  we  will  never  get 


there  without  taking  further  steps. 
The  California  experience  has  been  a 
good  one,  but  more  must  be  done.  The 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
includes  an  important  statement  of 
congressional  policy.  This  is  necessary 
since  other  Federal  actions  can  unin- 
tentionally thwart  the  methanol  con- 
version effort.  For  example,  I  found 
during  action  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  in 
the  97th  Congress  that  the  antitam- 
pering  provisions  of  existing  law  make 
it  difficult  to  convert  standard  gaso- 
line vehicles  to  alternative  fuels.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  adopted  my 
amendment  to  permit  vehicle  engines 
to  be  more  readily  converted  to  metha- 
nol, methane,  propane,  or  other  fuels 
that  would  result  in  lower  emission 
levels. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  my  colleagues  on  this 
initiative  as  a  member  of  both  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fossil  and  Synthetic 
Fuels  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Chairman  Sharp  and  I  have  worked 
closely  on  this  issue  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  with  the  goal  of  passing 
methanol  legislation  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress.* 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  Congressman  Phil  Sharp,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Methanol 
Energy  Policy  Act  of  1984. 

It  is  imperative  for  the  Federal  Go- 
vernmenroduction  of  a  broad  range  of 
industrial  chemical  products.  Al- 
though most  of  the  world's  current 
methanol  capacity  is  based  on  surplus 
natural  gas,  methanol  can  be  produced 
from  a  variety  of  other  raw  materials, 
including  coal,  petroleum  and  biomass. 
Methanol  has  real  advantages  over 
conventional  fuels  used  in  transporta- 
tion and  industrial  applications.  As  a 
transportation  fuel,  it  is  currently 
being  used  in  both  public  and  private 
fleets  in  California,  with  encouraging 
results.  I  am  equally  excited  about  the 
significant  environmental  advantages 
being  experienced.  Methanol  burns 
cleaner  and  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  gasoline  or  diesel  fuels,  produc- 
ing less  nitrogen  oxides,  and  negligible 
particulate  and  hydrocarbon  emis- 
sions. This  means  improved  health  for 
the  American  people  and  hope  for 
areas  such  as  southern  California  and 
Houston,  which  experience  a  great 
deal  of  smog  caused  by  automobile-re- 
lated poUuants. 

I  wish  to  make  clear,  however,  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  bill  goes  far 
enough  in  encouraging  methanol  use. 
Therefore,  I  plan  to  introduce  an  addi- 
tional methanol  bill  later  in  the 
month  along  with  Congressman  Dick 
Ottinger.  In  addition  to  Federal  dem- 
onstration projects  similar  to  those 
contained  in  this  bill  today,  it  will 
phase  in  mandated  purchases  of  Fed- 


eral passenger  vehicles  and  urban  maybe  one  was  involved  in  the  other,  have  developed  what  I  call  the  legisla- 
buses.  Congress  must  send  a  strong  It  was  hard  to  discern  from  the  tive  advocacy,  which  I  think  is  a  pro- 
message  to  the  American  people  that  answer.  fession  or  should  be. 
we  will  work  to  lessen  our  dependency  The  second  answer  was  that  the  i  do  not  envy  the  gavel.  I  certainly 
on  foreign  oil  supplies  and  we  will  Commander  in  Chief  had  no  idea  as  to  do  not  envy  any  office,  such  as  the 
work  to  cleanup  our  environment  how  long  the  marines  would  be  serving  presidency.  I  do  not  wish  the  Office  of 
through  the  use  of  cleaner  fuels.*  in  Beirut.  He  said  further  that  that  the  Presidency  on  my  worst  enemy:  so 
^^__^^                          would  depend— and  I  quote  directly—  j  do  not  have  that  kind  of  ambition. 

on  the  Lebanese  Government. "  never  have  had.  I  would  not  be  happy 

This,   of   course,    aroused   me   very  j^  ^n  administrative  or  executive  posi- 


THE  U.S.  MISSION  IN  LEBANON 


The  SPEAKER.   Under  a  previous  much  because  anybody  who  was  con-  ^^^^   I  am  as  happy  as  anybody  could 

order   of    the    House,    the   gentleman  versant  with  the  situation  would  know  ^^  ^^  human  existence  in  this  that  I 

from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recog-  that  when  you  tried  to  define  the  Leb-  ^^jj  ^y^^  legislative  advocacy   the  give 

nized  for  30  minutes.  anese  Government,  it  boiled  down  to  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  forum 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the    the  Gemayel  regime,  which  is  one  fac- 


No  one  man  can  do  anything  alone. 


news  reports  within  the  last  36  hours    tion  and   has  been  only  one   faction    ^.j^^j^er  he  is  a  member  of  a  commit 


tee  or  a  subcommittee  or  a  member  of 
a  body  such  as  this,  which  consists  of 


indicate    that   there    has   been   some  before,  and  a  government,  if  such  it 

change   in   strategy    with    respect    to  can   be   called,   that   never   has   had, 

whatever  it  is  we  could  call  properly  much  less  now,  even  total  jurisdiction  »/,„_w„^^.  ^„  t  k-^i;^,,^  i«  .ho  r.r^or. 

the  military  posture  of  the  country  in  over  the  city  of  Beirut,  much  less  the  "5  Members,  so  I  believe  in  the  open 

Lebanon.  However.  I  think  that  from  country  of  Lebanon.  "'^'^^^   °^  7Tt    ^^T;„  L   k.   nro 

what   I   have  read,  both   from  utter-  So  then  I  addressed  my  letter  to  the  Programs,   of   attempting   to   be   pre- 

ances  by  leaders  in  the  Congress  and  chairman.  About  6  weeks  after  that  I  sumptuous  enough   to   call   myself   a 

spokesmen  of  the  administration,  thus  still  had  not  received  a  reply  or  an  ac-  representative  of  a  pluralistic  cosmo- 

far  the  indications  of  what  it  is  that  is  knowledgment    in    writing    from    the  Politan  body,  socially,  economically:  so 

being  changed  seem  to  me  to  be  that  it  chairman,  but  he  intercepted  me  one  that  what  I  am  saying  and  the  reason 

is  more  of  the  same,  that  is.  an  evasion  day  on  the  House  floor— and  I  believe  I  am  saying  it  is  that  I  approach  this 

of  the  questions  that  need  to  be  an-  it  was  exactly  a  year  ago  this  month-  as  I  have  for  22  years, 

swered.  And  that  can  be  done  only  by  and  he  said  that  he  had  received  my  I  have  not  been  here  1  month  before 

the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  Presi-  letter,  and  that  the  counsel  and  all  of  I  had  a  crisis  as  a  new  Member  and  I 

dent  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  his  aides  considered  it  the  most  per-  took  to  the  floor.  I  ended  up  over  a 

demand  of  the  Congress  and  not  until  ceptive  and  the  most  knowledgeable  period  of  2  years  addressing  myself  to 

the  Congress  demands  it.  that  they  had  received  or  that  they  that  subject  matter. 

The   question   is   the   same   that    I  had    in    communications    from    any  Certainly  there  were  no  TV  cameras 

raised  a  little  better  than  14  months  Member  of  Congress,  including  mem-  covering   us  then,   and  even   today   I 

ago  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Presi-  bers  of  the  committee.  tend  to  forget  that  there  is  such  a 

dent.   Unfortunately,   of   course,   this  But  then,  in  this  words— and  I  quote  thing. 

President  does  not  accustom  himself  directly— he  said,    "But,  Henry,  there  The  reason   that  I  am  speaking  is 

to  answering  Members  of  Congress  or  is  nothing  we  can  do.  We  cant  do  any-  that  because  I  believe  that  this  privi- 

at   least   the  House.   I   have  had  the  thing  now  until  something  happens. "  lege    being    available    to    a    Member 

honor  of  serving  in  this  Congress  with  i  asked.    "What  do  you  mean,  some-  through  what   we  call  special  orders 

six  different  Presidents,  and  this  is  the  thing   happens?"    I    said.     'The   only  should     be     addressed     presentially, 

first  President  that  does  not  reply  to  a  thing  that  can  happen  is  that  marines  physically,  and  not  inserted  into  the 

letter  from  a  Member  of  the  House,  are  going  to  be  killed."  record,  because  I  think  then  the  main 

That  is  fine.  He  as  much  as  agreed  by  the  nod  of  purpose  is  that  I  am  sure  the  Members 

The  point  is  that  I  followed  what  I  his  head.  of  Congress  had  in  the  initial  periods 

feel  to  be  the  channels  and  the  proce-  Then  I  really  became  disturbed,  and  of   this   program  and   procedure  and 

dures  that  I  think  are  incumbent  upon  i  acted  as  I  have  done  in  all  of  my  privilege  were  that  they  be  used  for 

us  to  follow,  and  when  I  did  not  re-  career,  not  only  in  this  body  but  in  the  the  direct  communication  and  if  possi- 

ceive  an  answer  in  January  a  year  ago,  state  senate  and  on  the  city  council  ^je    the  clash  of  ideas:  any  Member 

I  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  chair-  where  I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving,  wishing  to  come  on  the  floor  and  chal- 

man  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit-  And  I  want  everybody  to  know  that  I  jgnge  an  utterance  is  free  to  do  so,  be- 

tee,  who  was  then  our  highly  thought  feel  I  am  one  of  the  most  privileged  of  cause  I  certainly  will  yield  as  I  have; 

of,  beloved,  and  late  and  to  be  lament-  Americans  because  I  have  been  highly  ^^t  on  this  issue  at  this  point,  the  mo- 

ed  Clem  Zablocki  of  Wisconsin.  honored  to  serve  in  the  local  legisla-  tivation  has  been  the  same,  and  that  is 

But  in  the  interim  period,  between  tive  body,  in  the  State  legislative  body,  ^j^^^j^  ^,g  ^^.^  dealing  in  areas  in  which 
the  time  I  wrote  the  letter  to  the  the  State  senate,  and  in  the  Congress  Americans  and  their  lives  and  well- 
President  and  the  letter  to  the  chair-  for  22  years  and  1  month  tomorrow,  jj^jj^g  j^^e  involved  This  I  think,  calls 
man,  the  President  in  a  way,  in  a  So  that  when  I  do  take  to  this  forum,  j^^.  ^  ^,  extra  exertion  from  each 
manner  of  speaking,  addressed  one  of  it  is  not  because  I  have  some  strong  ^^^  every  one  of  us  whether  we  are 
the  questions  or  two  aspects  of  one  strategic  reason,  political  or  legisla-  ^^^^^j.^  of  the  committee  that  has 
question  during  a  question-and-answer  tive,    but    because    this    is    the    only  j„_jsHiction  or  not  members 

nprinH    fhnt    he    had    with    .some   mem-  fnrnm    availnhip   tn   a    Mpmher   hv   the  aV"  /u-           •    *     tu,      thnp^   that    moti 


period  that  he  had  with  some  mem-    forum  available  to  a  Member  by  the 

bers  of  the  press,  and  he  was  asked  the    use  of  his  voice:  and,  as  I  have  said  ,,«r.tir,iiiniT     thP     s.ihiprt 

same  questions  I  raised.  before,  all  a  Member  has  is  two  things:    !.^tfi_  '"I,  ^"I'.V.""  u!  ^^LJ^.^T^ 


First,  what  is  the  mission  of  the  Ma-     his  voice  and  his  vote,  and  that  is  it,  in 


matter,    yes,   over   the   course   of    14 

'''ToTh""nmr;Se'S?S°d"n.  answered  °  '^^  coht    ,„    avo.d.n,    the    unnecessary 

that  the  main  objective  was  to  preside  I  glory  in  that,  because  I  feel  that  deaths  of  these  almost  300  marines 

over    the    removal    of    those    foreign  through  attribute  and  preparation  and  and  especially  the  massacre  of  October 

powers  and  their  troops  that  were  in  background,  as  I  have  discovered,  not  24.                            r                  ^           i 

possession  of  some  segments  of  the  ever  having  had  the  intention  before  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  demoral- 

territory    known    as    Lebanon    today:  of  being  in  politics,  much  less  ever  in  izing  and  saddening  experiences  of  my 

and.    second,    as    peacekeeping.    Or,  the  Congress:  so  as  I  have  gone  along  I  career  in  public  elective  office. 
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Heretofore,  whether  it  was  the  State 
senate  or  even  here,  I  felt  that  we 
might  have  had  some  impact.  I  know 
that  I  made  55  addresses  on  special 
orders;  but  finally,  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  for  criminal  matters  was 
kicked  out.  even  though  the  adminis- 
tration in  charge  then  was  doing  the 
same  thing.  He  would  not  even  answer 
letters,  the  Attorney  General.  To  this 
day  I  am  waiting  for  a  reply  to  letters 
I  have  addressed  to  him:  but  the  55 
speeches  did  focus  attention  on  the 
malodorous  situation,  on  the  question- 
able behavior  of  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  and  it  did  directly  lead  to  his 
being  ejected  from  that  office. 

So  that  up  to  now  I  felt  that  way. 
but  when  I  have  seen  that  we  continue 
and  persist  in  what  should  be  obvious 
and.  as  I  say.  remains  uncontroverted, 
I  have  never  been  rebutted.  I  have  just 
been  ignored  and  others  who  later 
joined  in  a  similar  outcry  were  similar- 
ly ignored;  but  the  Congress,  my  asso- 
ciate now.  as  I  said  in  December.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  special  delivery  letter 
to  the  Speaker  are  now  coequally  re- 
sponsible with  the  President. 

The  fact  that  at  this  point  the  ma- 
rines may  be  removed  from  the  airport 
to  onboard  ships  in  my  opinion  does 
not  lessen  their  exposure  to  death  or 
serious  bodily  harm,  because  for  5 
months  I  have  been  pointing  out  that 
those  ships  offshore  that  we  have 
there  under  the  battleship  class, 
maybe  perhaps  not  the  New  Jersey. 
but  everything  else  underneath,  is 
highly  vulnerable  to  the  antiship  mis- 
sile gun  emplacements  in  those  hills 
where  the  firing  has  come  down 
against  the  marines,  fully  capable  up 
to  a  range  of  50  miles  of  sinking  every- 
thing short  of  the  battleship  class. 

Now.  those  marines  aboard  those 
ships  are  just  as  vulnerable  and  per- 
haps more  disastrously. 

I  have  been  and  one  of  the  reasons  I 
asked  you  to  consider  joining  the 
Senate  leaders  in  calling  us  back  into 
session  in  December  to  consider,  in 
light  of  the  President's  new  commit- 
ment in  Lebanon  in  the  first  weeks  of 
December,  wherein  he  ordered  the 
bombardment  both  through  the  air  as 
well  as  from  ships  of  those  positions, 
variously  lal)eled  or  described  as  either 
being  Druze  or  Syrian  and  at  this 
point.  I  think  the  issue  is  still  not 
clarified. 

All  it  proves  is  the  bankruptcy  of 
whatever  it  is  that  the  President  has 
tried  to  define  as  a  policy. 

Now.  under  those  conditions,  what 
now?  What  now  is  the  situation  and 
what  now  should  be  done? 

I  feel  that  the  least  the  Congress 
can  do  is  to  do  what  it  has  not  done.  I 
feel  sadly  that  the  Congress  has  abdi- 
cated its  high  responsibilities  as  a  co- 
equal, separate,  and  independent 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  one 
above  all  that  has  deposited  in  its  sov- 
ereignty the  only  exclusive  constitu- 


tional power  and  prerogative  of  declar- 
ing or  defining  war. 

The  President  is  continuing  to  make 
war.  The  Congress  has  not  declared 
war.  There  is  nothing  unconstitutional 
that  I  can  see  in  what  I  have  t>een  de- 
manding, and  that  is  that  we  advise 
the  President,  "Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  has  not  declared  war.  You 
stop  making  war,  because  the  Con- 
gress has  not  declared  war."  That  is 
all.  I  do  not  see  anything  unconstitu- 
tional about  that;  but  at  this  point  it  is 
urgently  needed  that  we  define  what- 
ever it  is  that  the  President  will  do  to 
make  up  for  an  absolutely  dismal 
bankrupt— policy  I  would  not  call  it, 
but  course  of  action  that  he  has  taken 
through  deed  and  action. 

What  is  the  policy  now?  What  is  the 
mission  of  our  military,  whether  they 
are  on  shipboard  or  on  land?  Are  we 
going  to  fight  the  Syrians?  Who  are 
we  going  to  fight? 

The  great  absurdity,  the  insanity  of 
a  President  telling  the  world  and  this 
country  that  the  marines  in  Beirut 
were  peacekeepers— peacekeeping  is  a 
political,  a  diplomatic  chore.  The  ma- 
rines are  warriors.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  were  unanimous.  This  is  the 
thing  that  kept  motivating  me  to  ask. 
what  is  the  mission? 

D  1540 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  from  the 
beginning,  ad  initio,  as  they  say  in  law. 
have  been  against  the  marines  in 
Beirut.  But  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
of  course,  is  the  Commander  in  Chief 
so  that  is  was  not  particularly  mag- 
nanimous in  the  month  of  December 
when  it  was  decided  that  the  military 
would  look  into  why.  why  were  not 
more  precautions  taken  when  240  ma- 
rines were  murdered. 

That,  to  me.  I  thought,  was  so  hei- 
nous because  who  would  be  the  scape- 
goat anyway  you  want  to  shape  it?  It 
would  be  our  military.  But  the  mili- 
tary experts,  the  ones  that  we  spend 
millions  and  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  to  be  the  experts  in  the  mili- 
tary were  all  from  the  beginning 
against  that.  And  if  they  are  now- 
being  evacuated  it  is  because  the  obvi- 
ous military  imperative  need  is  to 
evacuate. 

In  the  light  of  the  turn  of  events 
and  the  complete  demotion  of  the  so- 
called  Gemayel  government  or  faction, 
now.  though,  who  are  we  going  to 
fight?  The  President  talks  blaming 
Syria.  Well,  not  too  many  weeks  ago. 
and  I  praised  him  for  that  from  my 
city  of  San  Antonio,  he  sent  a  message 
to  the  head  of  state  of  Syria.  Assad, 
thanking  him  for  his  great  act  of 
statesmanship  in  allowing  the  release 
of  the  American  aviator  that  the  now- 
aspirant  to  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion. Jesse  Jackson,  went  over  and  ap- 
parently facilitated.  But  now  the 
President  says  it  is  those  Syrians  that 
are  to  blame  for  everything  that  has 


happened  since  and  in  the  defeat, 
elimination  of  the  Gemayel  govern- 
ment. 

So  at  this  point  the  question  re- 
mains the  same.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  mission,  in  clear,  coherent  terms, 
of  our  military  onshore,  offshore,  in 
the  air?  But,  more  importantly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  this  is  even  a  matter  of 
greater  concern  to  me,  is  the  fact  that 
the  President  has  been  just  as  unable, 
or  I  do  not  want  to  accuse  any  Presi- 
dent of  being  evasive  deliberately  with 
respect  to  the  mission  of  our  military 
in  Central  America.  What  is  their  mis- 
sion? 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
military,  even  the  statutes  reveal  the 
fact  that  no  such  thing  as  a  6-month, 
8-month  training  exercise  is  consid- 
ered as  defined  in  our  military  rules, 
regulations,  and  even  the  statutes.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  had  to  intro- 
duce legislation  in  order  to  try  to 
soften,  assuage  some  of  the  rather 
bitter  injustices  perpetrated  on  some 
of  these  very  noble  Army,  especially, 
and  professionals  like  doctors,  medics, 
who  since  the  very  first  week  of  as- 
signment on  a  tour  that  they  were  told 
would  last  from  6  to  8  months  lost 
their  basic  living  quarters  allowance. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
some  of  them  are  being  deducted 
every  month  at  least  $650.  That  means 
that  some  of  them  are  having  prob- 
lems saving  the  mortgage  on  the  home 
that  they  are  living  in  in  San  Antonio, 
because  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  where 
they  are  located,  we  have  always  had 
an  inadequacy  in  housing  for  those 
that  are  defined  as  permanently 
based. 

So  when  you  go  on  a  training  mis- 
sion there  is  nothing  in  the  procedures 
or  the  manuals  that  allow  for  more 
than  a  30-day  period  and.  therefore,  if 
you  are.  well.  then,  initially  you  lose 
that  status  and  you  lose  that  basic 
quarters  living  allowance.  It  is  one  of 
the  injustices. 

These  crevices  that  when  Presidents, 
Commanders  in  Chief  take  sudden, 
tempestous.  unpredictable,  and  unpre- 
pared actions  will  always  develop  in 
these  poor,  unfortunate  Americans 
that  are  brave,  heroic,  loyal,  efficient, 
to  fall  through  crevices.  We  saw  that 
during  Korea,  during  Vietnam,  but 
never  with  such  a  vengeance  as  in  Leb- 
anon where  the  President  indulged  in 
this  fantasy  land  concept  that  the  Ma- 
rines were  not  in  a  hostile  environ- 
ment, they  were  not  under  combat  sit- 
uations, they  were  peacekeepers  and 
therefore  I  hope  no  Member  has  had 
experiences  as  I  have  had  during  the 
break  in  December  and  November  of 
pathetic  calls  from  a  couple  of  parents 
way  out  of  my  State.  One  was  from 
Philadelphia  and  the  other  was  from 
Florida.  These  are  about  some  of  these 
dead  marines.  One  of  them,  the  one  in 
Philadelphia,  was  very  anguished  and 
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was  calling  me  all  the  way  long  dis- 
tance. These  are  just  little,  average, 
American  families.  They  do  not  have 
money  for  long  distance  calls. 

This  call  was  wanting  to  know  if  I 
could  help  him  answer  some  questions 
somehow  or  other.  He  had  heard,  I 
think  the  reason  he  bandied  my  name 
around,  that  I  had  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  would  provide  $50,000  to  the 
surviving  next  of  kin,  or  beneficiaries, 
or  dependents  of  service  men  or 
women  killed  in  an  undeclared  war,  for 
the  very  reason  of  the  fantasy  land 
that  a  warrior,  a  man,  a  woman  that 
we  train  to  do  one  thing,  to  defend  us, 
to  serve  as  military,  not  as  politicians, 
not  as  diplomats,  which  they  are  not 
equipped  to  do,  and  then  place  them 
in  a  situation  like  we  did  during  Viet- 
nam, as  we  have  continued  to  do  in 
Central  America,  as  I  have  reported 
here  where  these  soldiers  are  exposed 
to  serious  bodily  harm  or  death,  but 
you  are  not  allowed  to  even  carry  arms 
in  that  case. 

In  the  case  of  the  marines,  as  I 
pointed  out  to  the  President  in  succes- 
sive letters,  they  are  there  with  full 
combat  gear.  They  are  equipped  with 
combat  equipment.  How  can  you  tell 
us  they  are  there  only  as  peacekeepers 
with  no  possibility  of  hostility  or  con- 
sequential harm  to  their  lives  and  per- 
sons, even  to  this  day? 

So  here  is  this  father  saying,  "Mr. 
Gonzalez,  I  heard  you  are  the  only 
one."  I  said.  "Well.  I  am  not  the  only 
one.  but  maybe  I  am  the  only  one  that 
has  bothered  to  introduce  legislation 
like  this."  that,  incidentally.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  any  kind  of  priori- 
ty consideration  either  in  the  basic 
quarters  allowance,  which  I  think  is  a 
terrible  injustice  that  none  of  us  in 
Congress  ought  to  hold  ourselves  re- 
sponsible for  for  1  minute,  much  less 
these  months;  and  also  in  this  case  of 
the  definition  of  what  should  be  our 
responsibility  in  defining  the  role  of 
these  servicemen  in  an  undeclared 
war.  in  an  area  in  which  if  the  Presi- 
dent dares  hint  that  they  are  in  an 
area  of  hostility  or  combat,  that  then 
he  has  to  come  to  the  Congress  under 
the  War  Powers  Limitation  Act  and 
give  some  kind  of  accountability. 

But  here  is  a  parent  that  says.  "Mr. 
Gonzalez,  can  you  tell  me— the  Presi- 
dent sent  the  message,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  sent  the  message  on  the 
death  of  my  son,  and  my  son  was  the 
one  whose  body  was  the  last  one  to  be 
dug  out  of  that  rubble  in  Beirut.  Now 
he  is  young,  very  young,  a  fine  man. 
The  Marine  Commandant  that  came 
to  the  funeral  said  so.  But  they  are 
telling  me  that  my  son  died  in  an  acci- 
dent. In  an  accident?  He  did  not  die  in 
defense  of  his  country?  He  did  not  die 
on  behalf  of  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try? In  an  accident?" 

I  have  to  say  "Well,  look,  this  is 
what  we  have,  too;  this  is  what  the 


debate  is  all  about.  Some  of  us  are 
trying  to  figure  out." 

I  did  my  best  to  say,  "Look,  the  main 
thing  is  to  do  that  which  ought  to  be 
done  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  every 
one  of  the  men." 

If  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  in  our 
national  development,  as  I  have  said 
here.  too.  before,  of  those  decadent, 
obsolete  societies  that  the  forefathers 
who  built  this  country  escaped  from, 
and  with  the  purpose  and  intent  of  es- 
caping forever  and  trying  to  grasp  the 
destinies  of  their  own  fate  back  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  after  all.  our 
Constitution,  the  most  revolutionary 
words  even  in  today's  world,  are  those 
first  seven  "We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States."  It  does  not  say  we.  the 
Congress;  I.  the  President;  or  We.  the 
courts.  It  says  "the  people "  are  the 
sovereign  power  from  which  all  of  us 
come,  and  we  forget  that. 

When  I  remind  some  of  my  fellow 
Americans  they  think  I  am  a  socialist, 
that  I  dare  think  that  we.  we  the 
people,  are  the  real  source  of  power. 

n  1550 

That  is  how  far  we  have  strayed.  But 
it  is  reflected  even  in  these  gyrations 
and  convolutions  and  trampoline-like 
bouncing  up  and  down  in  the  forging 
of  our  policy  that  involves  the  life  and 
death  of  our  fellow  Americans. 

I  say  if  we  reach  that  point  of  these 
decadent  societies  that  we  have  always 
associated  with  that  which  we  do  not 
want  ever  to  be  associated  with,  where 
lives  are  expendable,  where  life  is 
cheap,  I  say  I  do  not  think  the  average 
American  ever  wants  to  look  upon  it 
that  way.  Every  single  life  is  valuable, 
every  single  one.  None  of  the  marines 
should  be  expendable  on  a  higher 
game  of  political  chess  that  has  yet  to 
be  reported  to  the  American  people  by 
a  President  that  I  do  not  think  even 
he  has  appraised  the  dimensions  in- 
volved. 

But  we,  the  Congress,  should  not 
escape  that  responsibility  which  was 
placed  upon  us  by  the  Constitution. 
We  are  or  are  supposed  to  be  still  sepa- 
rate, equal,  not  subordinate  to  the 
President,  equal  and  independent.  And 
I  say,  Mr.  President,  whether  those 
men  are  on  that  ship  or  not,  they  are 
not  safer,  they  are  still  exposed,  but 
their  mission  is  still  not  explained. 

I  pointed  out  and  I  have  used  a  ref- 
erence to  that  which,  through  biblical 
times,  is  very  appropriate  and  that  is: 
"If  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain 
sound,  then  who  is  prepared  to  do 
battle?" 


•  Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unable  to  be  on  the  House  floor  for 
the  recorded  vote  on  final  passage  of 
H.R.  2899,  the  EPA  research  and  de- 
velopment authorization. 

Had  I  been  able  to  be  present  for  the 
vote,  I  would  have  voted  "yes." 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy Committee  which  prepared  and  re- 
ported it,  I  strongly  support  the  bill. 

I  appreciate  having  this  opportunity 
to  state  my  position  on  this  bill  for  the 
Record.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Seiberling).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  MacKay)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  VIOLENCE  IN 
LEBANON  AND  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewomen from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  address 
two  issues.  One  is  the  situation  in  Leb- 
anon and  our  Governments  participa- 
tion there.  The  other  relates  to  the  so- 
called  classified  document  of  Judge 
Tyler  concerning  the  American  mis- 
sionaries who  were  brutally  murdered 
in  El  Salvador  some  years  ago. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  tell  a 
little  bit  about  Lebanon.  It  is  true,  as 
the  previous  speaker  indicated,  as  we 
all  know  to  our  great  sorrow,  that 
more  than  200  of  our  marines  are  dead 
as  a  result  of  their  presence  in  Leba- 
non and  the  Lebanese  people  have  suf- 
fered, themselves,  immeasurably  from 
external  and  internal  forces. 

The  tragedy  of  violence  is  that  in 
war  the  people  who  suffer  the  most 
are  usually  innocent.  They  are  the  ci- 
vilians, the  children,  the  elderly,  the 
men  and  women  who  really  do  not 
want  to  be  involved  in  the  conflict. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  this  body  that 
most  of  the  people  in  Lebanon  fit  that 
category.  The  American  people  ought 
to  be  extremely  concerned  about  what 
is  going  on  today  and  in  the  future.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  President  an- 
nounced the  pullout  of  our  marines 
which  some  felt  was  a  good  sign,  the 
President  also  announced  the  escala- 
tion of  the  conflict,  punctuating  his 
decision  with  hundreds  of  rounds  from 
the  New  Jersey's  16-inch  guns,  the 
heaviest  American  naval  bombard- 
ment since  the  Vietnam  war.  This 
bombardment  which  began  yesterday 
afternoon  and  went  into  the  evening 
has  led  to  the  tragic  deaths  of  many 
Lebanese  civilians  living  in  small  vil- 
lages. Many  of  these  people  were  not 
terrorists,  were  not  part  of  the  con- 
flict, did  not  desire  to  be  part  of  a  con- 
flict. They  want  to  live  in  some  kind  of 
tranquility.  Many  of  them  were 
women  and  children. 

This  morning  my  office  received  a 
phone  call  from  an  American  of  Leba- 
nese heritage.  One  of  the  villages  that 
was  destroyed  yesterday,  he  said,  was 
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his  family's  village    "I  am  a  disabled  get  some  form  of  deep  classification,  ers  of  their  members  of  the  family. 

American    veteran."    he    sobbed.      I  the  ability  to  know  what  really  took  the  missionaries,  at  times  the  State 

served   my   country    in   the   Navy   in  place  in  the  murders  of  our  own  Amer-  Department  did  not  even  return  their 

World  War  II  and  now  they  have  gone  ican    citizens    and    whether    or    not.  phone  calls.  So  that  has  been  at  times 

and  killed  my  family."  indeed,  the  higher  ups  in  the  military  the  cavalier  attitude  of  the  State  De- 

This  individual's  tragedy  has  been  that  we  give  aid  to.  that  our  people,  partment  toward  the  deep  sorrow  that 

repeated  many  hundreds  of  thousands  our  tax   dollars  are   used   for.   really  the  families  and.  indeed,  the  American 

of    times    in    Lebanon    in    the    past  indeed  did  commit  the  offensive  act  of  public  has  experienced, 

decade,  some  of  which   was  brought  killing    individual    missionaries,    reli-  go  I  say  to  the  State  Department 

about  by  the  use  of  American  weap-  gious  and  lay  people.  and  to  the  administration,  what  do  we 

ons.  I  think  that  that  report  ought  to  be  have  to  hide?  Why  do  you  not  declassi- 

Now  we  have  become  active  partici-  declassified.  Published  reports  have  in-  jy  ^^at   101-page  report  so  that  the 

pants  in  the  mayhem  under  the  guise  dicated  that  there  was  a  coverup.  that  American  people  can  know  the  truth, 

that  we  are  striking  back  at  this  reli-  indeed  the  highest  rankmg  mdividual  ^^^  Q^,y  ^fj^^  ^^e  missionaries,  but  it 

gious  group  or  that  religious  group.  in   the  military-and   these   are   pub-  j^  ^  jarger  issues  in  terms  of  how  they 

What  is  really  the  difference  in  a  lished  reports.  I  have  read  the  report  ^^^^  ^^^^j.  ^^^  dollars  to  be  used  in 

persons   religion.   Moslem.   Christian,  but  because  it  is  classified   I  cannot  the  form  of  foreign  aid 

or  what  have  you?  A  child  is  a  child,  comment  on  it.  on  my  thoughts.  But  I  ^^^^   j   ^^^.^  ^  feeling    and   I   have 

The  bitterness  of  this  particular  gen-  will  talk  about  what  has  been  in  the  ^^^^   ^^.^^   .^   ^^^  American   people, 

tleman  is  magnified  many  thousand-  papers.   Published   reports   have   indi-  nroud  to  reoresent  a  good 

fold  in  Lebanon,  in  the  Middle  East  cated  that  the  high-t  Person  in  the  Jjf.lTf  t'^e  people  inTySLtri/t   in 

and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  military  was  involved  from  day  lin  a  ^              ^  ^^J    ^^,.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

This   has  ominous   implications   for  coverup.  .  ;.         ,  Americans  do  not  want  their 

our   country.    The    day-long    shelling  If  this   is  true  then   the  American  ;°"^L„„rsTo  ^e  used  "o  km  people 

yesterday  put  the  United  States  into  people  might  want  not  to  give  a.d  to  ^fh'r  it  is  the  oeoole  in  the  vilS 

direct  conflict  with  other  parties.  that  individual  who  we  think  at  times  ^ ^f  k                 »t,    T  LTo  ,>,  .ii  vf. 

To    what    end?    They,    the    United  is   involved   in   death   squads  and   all  of  Lebanon  or  the  people  in  the  vil- 

States.    at    times    unfortunately    has  kinds  of  things  that  relate  to  the  kill-  lages  of  El  Salvador  or.  indeed,  our 

been  inflaming  extremists  in  the  area  ing  of  innocent  people  in  the  villages  own  American  citizens, 

while   shifting   policies   on   a   weekly  of  El  Salvador.  — ^.^^-^^ 

basis.  But  I  think  the  frosting  on  the  cake  hfartno^  to  rf  hfi  n  ON 

The      tragic,      despicable      terrorist  in   terms  of   the   insensitivity   of   the  *?,T^Ami  i^v  rfporm  rim 
bombing  of  our  marine  position  last  state  Department  is  when  some  of  us  UitsAtJiLiiY  KtfUKM  kili. 
October  demonstrated   the  ability  of  asked,  along  with  the  chairman  of  the  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
shadowy     enemies     to     match     any  Committee    on    Foreign    Affairs.    Mr.  a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
damage  we  inflict  from  our  formidable  Fascell.  along  with  myself  and  others,  tleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  is  rec- 
naval  task  force.  that  they  at  least  declassify  the  report  ognized  for  5  minutes. 

I  hope  the  President  is  setting  aside  for  the  families  of  the  missionaries.  ^j.  picKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
some  time  during  his  vacation  in  that  the  State  Department  insisted  reason  I  take  this  time  is  to  advise  the 
Santa  Barbara  to  think  deeply  of  the  that  these  individuals  be  given  access  Members  that  the  Social  Security  Sub- 
broader  implications  of  what  he  has  to  the  classification  only  after  they  committee  and  the  Senate  Special 
ordered  this  week  in  Lebanon.  had  a  clearance  by  the  State  Depart-  committee   on   Aging   are   holding   a 

He  and  his  advisers  have  to  come  to  ment  to  obtain  classified  information.  series  of  reviews  and  hearings  around 

f^*''«*i!.'^  V^^l  '^  H^f!!*'  ^°'"^.  ZJ^  □  1600  the  country  regarding  the  disability 

the  Middle  East,  and  they  must  begin  ^  """"  reform  bill  that  is  now  oending 

now  to  develop  and  apply  a  policy  of  I  do  not   know  if  many  Americans  'Ambers  wiU  Remember  that"  some  4 

diplomacy.  This  business  of  reacting  to  know  what  is  involved  to  get  a  clear-  ^^^r^aS  ?he  admSration  wal  mL 

events    instead   of   helping    to   shape  ance   to    read   classified    information,  years  ago  the  administration  was  man 


them  has  already  gotten  us  in  deep     but  it  is  a  long  involved  process.  It  in- 


dated  by  the  Congress  to  conduct  con- 


trouble. 


volves  the  investigation  of  your  back-     tin"!".«  disability   reviews   for  people 


Now  is  the  time  for  statesmanship,    ground  and  so  on. 


receiving  disability  benefits,  and  to  do 


norp;uUcrThe  P^esidenrought'To  be  ^There-ai^elhe  families.  This  is  the  it  over  every  3  vea-  I"  response  the 

using  our  superpower  status  for  peace  mother  and  father  of  Sister  Dorothy  administration   started   a   crash    pro- 

and  diplomacy,  not  war.  Kazel  from  my  district  in  Cleveland,  gram  of  continued  review  of  disability 

Let  us  quit  looking  at  military  solu-  Ohio,  who  was  an  Ursuline  sister.  Her  cases.  In  the  process  many  people  were 

tions  to  everything,  foreign  aid  in  the  parents  are  the  finest  Americans  in  removed   from   the   rolls  who  should 

form  of  cluster  bombs  and  tanks,  mili-  the  country.  Now  why  they  have  to  go  not  have  been  on  there,  and  it  served  a 

tary  personnel,  our  ships  off  the  coast  through  that  tedious  process  which  is  Kood  purpose. 

striking  at  little  villages  in  this  coun-  so  demeaning,  do  a  background  check  But,  we  will  remember  that  inese  re- 
try that    very    often    takes    months,    is  views  were  done  some  8  months  in  ad- 


Why  do  we  not  as  a  country  strive  to    beyond  my  comprehension. 


vance  of  the  time  that  we  had  set  and 


unite  this  once  great  country,  this  Can  you  imagine  asking  that  there  they  were  done  in  such  a  crash 
Middle  Eastern  area  of  great  heritage  be  a  background  check  on  the  Mother  manner  that  many  thousands  of 
and  ancient  tradition?  Why  do  we  not  Superior  of  the  Ursuline  Order  of  people  throughout  the  country  were 
put  as  one  of  our  priorities  the  use  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Mother  Bartholo-  terminated  improperly, 
diplomacy  to  reconcile  this  Nation  and  mew?  For  the  past  2  years  the  subcommit- 
the  rest  of  that  region  and  let  us  quit  I  mean  this  is  just  another  insult  to  tee  has  tried  to  come  up  with  some 
using  excuses  to  kill  children  and  the  families  of  the  murdered  mission-  way  to  correct  the  extremely  harsh  re- 
women  in  that  sad,  devastated  coun-  aries.  suits  that  occurred, 
try.  I  serve  as  a  kind  of  liaison  to  those  Finally  we  have  passed  a  bill  out  of 
In  another  area,  I  would  like  to  com-  martyrs  and  their  families  in  terms  of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
ment on  the  Tyler  report  and  the  fact  the  State  Department.  The  reason  I  mittee.  That  bill  now  is  one  of  the 
that  the  State  Department  asked  that  got  involved  was  that  when  the  fami-  titles  of  the  pending  tax  bill  before 
it  be  classified,  which  means  that  most  lies  would  call  to  ask  what  was  being  this  House.  I  am  hoping  that  bill  can 
Americans  will  never  know  unless  they  done  about  apprehending  the  murder-  now   be   advanced   without   delay   be- 
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cause  the  disability  aspect  is  one  sec- 
tion that  certainly  should  be  passed. 

Now  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  we  were 
all  dismayed  to  hear  administration 
officials  testify  that  they  would  not 
support  any  disability  reform  legisla- 
tion this  year,  that  it  was  going  to  cost 
way  too  much  money,  some  $5  or  $6 
billion,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  be- 
cause the  administrative  review  proce- 
dures that  have  been  established  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (HHS)  will  insure  that  these 
cases  are  properly  handled. 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  had 
our  staff  review  those  cost  figures. 
The  administration  is  not  correct.  The 
higher  figures  quoted  by  some  in  the 
administration  can  only  be  supported 
by  assuming  that  the  portion  of  the 
bill  relating  to  the  medical  improve- 
ments standard  will  be  applied  retroac- 
tively. The  language  in  this  legislation 
makes  it  clear  that  no  such  retroactive 
application  is  intended  or  desired.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (CBO)  this  bill  costs,  with  re- 
spect to  the  social  security  trust  funds, 
about  $1.7  billion  over  a  5-year  period. 
The  cost  of  the  legislation  actually 
proposed  can  be  handled  within  the 
disability  trust  fund.  There  will  not  be 
an  extra  tax  involved. 

Second,  the  administration  has  said 
that  the  stabilizer  might  be  triggered, 
and  if  it  was  the  cost-of-living  (COLA) 
might  be  affected. 

Now  the  administration  has  since 
testified  that  the  stabilizer  would  not 
be  triggered.  Because  concern  about 
triggering  the  stabilizer  is  an  integral 
part  of  this  issue,  and  indeed  may  be 
of  more  importance  than  the  cost  esti- 
mate for  the  bill  itself.  I  have  had  the 
subcommittee  staff  prepare  a  report 
on  the  subject.  This  report  is  quite  ex- 
haustive and  detailed  and  I  recom- 
mend it  to  any  Member  who  wishes  to 
fully  understand  this  complex  area. 

The  main  point  of  the  report  is  that 
according  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration actuaries  under  either 
present  law  or  enactment  of  the  dis- 
ability bill,  OASDI  reserves  could  fall 
below  15  percent  in  January  1985. 
which  could  trigger  the  stabilizer. 
However,  all  sets  of  economic  assump- 
tions currently  in  use.  including  the 
CBO  baseline,  the  President's  budget, 
and  the  1983  trustees'  report  II-B  as- 
sumptions as  revised  in  November, 
show  wage  increases  outpacing  price 
increases  for  the  appropriate  measur- 
ing period  in  1984  and  1985.  Therefore, 
no  change  in  the  COLA  would  be 
made  even  if  the  ratio  drops  below  15 
percent.  After  1985  the  reserves  in- 
crease steadily  so  that  in  no  later  year 
would  they  be  low  enough  for  the  sta- 
bilizer to  be  triggered. 

As  for  the  contention  that  this 
matter  can  be  dealt  with  through  ad- 
ministrative reforms,  we  have  to  admit 
to  ourselves  that  administratively  they 
have     not     handled     this     situation. 


Twenty  States  now  are  conducting  dis- 
ability reviews  on  the  basis  of  court 
orders  which  mandate  a  medical  im- 
provement standard  and  nine  other 
States  have  already  voluntarily  im- 
posed moratoriums  on  the  review  of 
cases.  The  disability  program  in  the 
States  is  in  absolute  disarray. 

For  the  administration  now  to  say 
that  we  do  not  need  this  bill  and  that 
it  is  going  to  cost  too  much,  and  that  it 
might  trigger  our  trust  fund,  is  just 
not  the  truth.  We  know  it  and  I  think 
the  administration  knows  it. 

Senator  Heinz  in  the  other  body  an- 
nounced that  he  was  going  to  go  to 
Chicago  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  dis- 
ability legislation,  which  he  favors 
very  strongly. 

We  are  going  to  take  this  issue  to 
the  American  people.  It  is  grossly 
unfair  to  say  to  the  disabled  that  we 
are  not  going  to  pass  corrective  legisla- 
tive reform  when  it  is  urgently  needed. 

Two  sections  of  that  bill  are  vitally 
important  to  disabled  people.  One, 
that  we  establish  guidelines  for  medi- 
cal improvement.  That  is  needed.  The 
program  is  in  disarray  throughout  all 
the  States,  and  therefore,  we  need  to 
have  uniform  guidelines  that  we  all 
have  agreed  to. 

Second,  we  have  extended  in  this 
legislation  benefits  to  the  AU  level  so 
that  if  someone  is  determined  to  be  no 
longer  eligible  to  remain  on  the  dis- 
ability rolls  they  can  at  least  appeal 
the  initial  decision  and  continue  to  re- 
ceive benefits  until  the  ALJ  level.  The 
subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  have  approved 
this  legislation  unanimously. 

There  are  many  other  valuable  parts 
of  this  bill.  Every  disability  organiza- 
tion in  America  is  for  this  legislation.  I 
do  not  know  anyone  who  is  against  it. 
My  friend  Dave  Stockman  may  be  the 
only  one  who  wants  to  say  that  he 
does  not  want  to  have  this  legislative 
reform  passed,  even  though  it  would 
eliminate  some  terrible  inequities,  be- 
cause it  might  cost  a  little  money. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a  fair  bill.  It 
is  needed.  And  therefore,  our  subcom- 
mittee, along  with  the  Committee  on 
Aging  in  the  Senate  and  have  joined 
together  to  hold  these  public  hearings. 
And  these  hearings  are  demonstrating 
once  again  how  urgent  the  need  is  for 
this  legislation  and  how  widespread 
the  support  for  it  is  among  all  seg- 
ments of  our  population. 


A  CALL  FOR  TRUTH  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICAN  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Marti- 
nez) is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  address  a  tremendous  error,  a 
misconceived  idea  which  has  run 
amuck  in  our  approach  to  major  for- 
eign   policy    problems.    Traced    back 


through  history,  this  error  has  been 
repeatedly  made  resulting  in  repeated 
failures.  I  am  referring  to  the  belief 
that  the  presence  of  our  Nation's  mili- 
tary forces  aid  the  process  of  peace  in 
Central  America.  To  me  it  is  simple 
and  clear,  the  most  peaceful  use  that 
can  be  made  of  our  military  personnel 
is  not  to  deploy  them  at  all.  Of  all  the 
incongruent,  dogmatic,  flag-waving 
slogans  that  are  heard  being  echoed 
by  the  President  and  his  supporters, 
not  one  truthfully  addresses  the  issue 
of  what  benefits  have  been  gained 
from  the  placement  of  U.S.  troops  in 
that  region. 

For  all  the  good  and  the  bad  pro- 
duced by  the  Kissinger  report,  I  must 
comment  on  one  very  important  point. 
It  is  stated  in  this  report's  introduc- 
tion that  "ultimately,  a  solution  of 
Central  Americas  problems  will 
depend  on  the  Central  Americans 
themselves."  No  truer  words  have  been 
spoken  in  the  entire  Central  American 
debate.  The  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  been  beaten  over  the  head 
with  Presidential  rhetoric  concerning 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  our 
armies  in  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and 
by  proxy  in  Nicaragua.  We  have  been 
led  down  the  narrow  path  of  bipolar- 
ity,  spoon-fed  the  view  that  all  con- 
frontations between  the  revolutionary 
Government  of  Nicaragua  and  rebels 
of  El  Salvador  are  to  be  seen  as  con- 
tinuations of  the  ideological  battles 
between  East  and  West  superpowers. 

At  first  the  revolution  in  Nicaragua 
was  welcomed  by  the  leaders  of  this 
country.  But  when  the  Nicaraguan 
leaders  looked  beyond  the  American 
style  of  democracy,  to  establish  a 
unique,  indigenous  form  of  govern- 
ment tailored  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  that  nation,  the  revolution 
was  declared  as  having  been  lost  to 
Soviet-Cuban  ideology  and  subse- 
quently targeted  for  U.S.-supported 
subversion  and  terrorism.  I  say  that 
this  perception  is  wrong.  Revolutions 
take  time  to  mature.  Our  Nation  is  in 
a  position  of  power  and  leadership 
that  can  afford  to  let  Nicaragua  work 
off  the  frustrations  of  hundreds  of 
years  of  economic  suppression  and  po- 
litical disenfranchisement.  How  can 
we  expect  cooperation  from  a  nation, 
whose  government  we  work  to  defeat 
in  warfare  and  are  now  crippling  eco- 
nomically? 

President  Reagan  and  his  fellow  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  and  Senate 
would  do  well  to  remember  their 
American  history.  The  American  Rev- 
olution was  born  out  of  the  frustra- 
tions and  injustices  brought  on  by  the 
actions  of  a  superpower  which  at- 
tempted to  impose  itself,  its  institu- 
tions and  government  upon  another 
people.  I  believe  that  now  we  must 
change  our  tract  in  our  dealing  with 
Central  America.  We  must  follow  the 
suggestions  of  the  Contadora  nations 
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by  removing  our  troops  from  the  area, 
halting  the  military  maneuvers  in 
Honduras,  attempt  sincere  negotia- 
tions with  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua, force  the  promotion  of  human 
rights  in  El  Salvador  by  the  use  of  eco- 
nomic persuasion,  and  above  all.  allow 
these  nations  to  determine  their  own 
destinies.  I  believe  that  if  this  were  to 
occur  the  area  would  refute  commu- 
nism and  develop  along  guidelines  that 
are  best  suited  to  its  needs.  If  the 
President  cannot  see  the  ^isdom  of 
these  actions,  then  it  is  urgent  that 
the  Congress  recognize  its  duty  auid 
implement  these  changes. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  the  full  text  of 
both  columns  following  these  remarks: 
Do  Only  The  Unborn  Matter? 


n  1610 

PERMANENT  RESIDENT  STATUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
give  lawful  permanent  resident  status 
to  a  number  of  aliens  who  have  lived 
in  this  country  in  a  legal  limbo  for 
many  years.  I  refer  to  those  Cuban 
and  Haitian  nationals  who  came  to  the 
United  States  to  seek  a  safe  haven 
from  poverty  and  abuse. 

Most  of  these  people  arrived  in  1980 
and  were  given  the  classification  of 
Cuban/Haitian  entrants— status  pend- 
ing. That  was  an  entirely  unique  clas- 
sification having  virtually  no  prece- 
dent in  our  immigration  law.  The  clas- 
sification was  devised  because  no  other 
category  was  appropriate.  Technically, 
they  were  not  refugees;  technically 
they  were  not  immigrants  since  they 
had  no  visas.  More  importantly,  how- 
ever, they  were  not  and  never  have 
been  illegal  aliens.  They  were  invited 
by  Presidential  declaration  to  come  to 
our  shores  and  they  have  been  here 
ever  since. 

This  legislation  would  provide  a 
remedy  to  the  tragic  plight  of  those 
Haitian  boat  people,  many  of  whom 
were  imprisoned  for  up  to  18  months. 
Federal  court  decisions  have  found 
this  detention  program  to  have  been 
illegal  and  discriminatory  and  like  the 
Cubans,  the  Haitians  have  accumulat- 
ed significant  equities  and  become  pro- 
ductive members  of  our  communities. 

This  proposal  will  therefore  adjust 
their  status  to  permanent  residents 
and  permit  them  to  become  full- 
fledged  members  of  our  society. 

This  bill  also  seeks  to  rectify  an 
unjust  policy  the  administration  has 
been  following  in  refusing  to  issue 
visas  in  Havana  to  Cuban  nationals  for 
whom  petitions  have  been  approved, 
thus  preventing  the  reunification  of 
families.  This  runs  counter  to  the  fun- 
damental basis  of  our  immigration 
policy— family  reunification  must 
remain  our  primary  consideration.* 


DO  ONLY  THE  UNBORN 
MATTER? 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
night  after  night,  an  almost  empty 
Chamber  hears  a  small  minority  of  ul- 
traconservative  members  going  on  at 
great  length  to  voice  their  complaint 
that  the  House  leadership  and  the  ma- 
jority will  not  take  up  their  agenda  of 
issues.  These  include  the  so-called 
social  issues  of  antiabortion,  compulso- 
ry school  prayer,  and  others  dear  to 
certain  constituencies  to  which  the 
speakers  relate. 

Since  the  group  is  a  small  minority 
out  of  the  main  stream,  one  may  be  in- 
clined to  dismiss  their  perennial  po- 
lemics as  the  price  paid  for  freedom  of 
speech.  However,  it  is  another  thing 
when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  uses  the  awesome  communicat- 
ing power  of  his  office  to  espouse  the 
same  causes  and.  more  important,  to 
use  them  as  a  screen  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  devastating  social 
impact  of  his  own  policies. 

This  is  brought  out  in  a  most  cogent 
way  by  two  recent  newspaper  columns. 
One.  by  Carl  T.  Rowan,  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  for  February  7. 
Mr.  Rowan  points  out  that  one  might 
credit  President  Reagan  with  a  deep 
concern  in  his  campaign  for  the 
unborn  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
his  policies  have  served  to  cripple  and 
stunt  so  many  wanted  babies. 

Mr.  Rowan  points  out  that  in  1982 
13.1  million  children  lived  in  poverty 
in  the  United  States  and  that  infant 
death  rates  increased  in  1 1  States. 

Mr.  Rowan  asks,  "Why  has  a  presi- 
dent, so  committed  to  a  right  to  life, 
cut  $10  billion  a  year  in  federal  health, 
nutrition,  education,  child  care  and 
family  support  programs,"  and  has 
"espoused  policies  that  threw  700,000 
children  off  AFDC  and  medicaid." 

The  other  column  was  by  Abe 
Zaidan  which  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 5  edition  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  of  which  Mr.  Zaidan  is  the 
distinguished  senior  editor.  Mr.  Zaidan 
points  out  that  the  President's  remark 
that  many  street  people  are  homeless 
"by  choice,"  reveals,  if  nothing  else, 
the  "deliberate— and  insensitive— tone 
the  Reagan  administration  has  set  in 
responding  to  serious  social  problems 
in  America." 

Mr.  Zaidan  also  notes  that  this  tone 
is  becoming  "theocratic  in  nature,  and 
certainly  blind  to  the  diversity  of  reli- 
gious beliefs  in  this  country.  Essential- 
ly it  deals  with  abortion  and,  secondly, 
prayer  in  public  schools."  Mr.  Zaidan 
asks  a  very  compelling  question:  "If 
one  President  can  impose  his  religious 
views  on  a  person's  private  life,  what  is 
to  prevent  the  next  President  from  im- 
posing quite  the  opposite  in  the  name 
of  religion?" 


(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

No  doubt  P»residenl  Reagan  is  influencing 
a  lot  of  people  when  he  accuses  those  who 
perform  abortions  of  'the  taking  of  some 
4.000  unborn  children's  lives  every  day. "  or 
when  he  professes  agony  over  the  'pain"  he 
says  fetuses  suffer  during  an  abortion. 

I  could  forget  the  electioneering  aspects 
of  this  anti-abortion  campaign  and  credit 
Reagan  with  a  deep  concern  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  his  policies  have  served  to 
cripple  and  stunt  so  many  wanted  babies 
who  lie  in  the  wombs  of  poor  women,  and  if 
he  had  not  moved  so  callously  to  cut  social 
programs  in  ways  that  are  causing  more  and 
more  babies  to  die  in  their  first  year  of  life. 

The  Children's  Defense  Fund,  a  lobbying 
group,  has  issued  a  powerful  report.  •Ameri- 
ca's Children  in  Poverty. "  which  provides 
some  facts  Reagan  ought  to  know  about: 

Between  1979  and  1982  America's  chil- 
dren fell  into  poverty  at  a  rate  of  about 
3.000  more  each  day. 

In  this  richest  nation  on  earth  13.1  mil- 
lion children  lived  in  poverty  in  1982— one 
black  child  out  of  every  two.  two  Hispanic 
children  out  of  five,  and  millions  of  white 
youngsters  in  the  hollows  of  Appalachia  and 
the  rural  and  urban  pockets  of  poverty. 
(The  annual  poverty  level  for  a  family  of 
four  was  $9,862  that  year.) 

Many  families  with  impoverished  young- 
sters get  no  government  help,  and  those 
that  do  get  a  lot  less  than  affluent  Ameri- 
cans think.  Welfare  (Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children)  payments  average 
$24.32  per  person  per  week,  and  food  stamps 
average  45  cents  per  person  per  meal. 

Between  1981  and  1982  infant  death  rates 
for  all  Americans  increased  in  11  states:  mi- 
norities suffered  setbacks  in  13  states.  There 
are  now  parts  of  America  where  a  baby 
doesn't  have  as  much  chance  of  living  to  be 
a  year  old  as  does  one  bom  in  Panama, 
Guyana  or  Cuba. 

Reagan  is  a  powerful  advocate,  so  it  would 
be  marvelous  to  have  him  speaking  as  pas- 
sionately for  the  healthy  survival  of  fetuses 
that  mothers  want,  and  children  already 
born,  as  he  does  for  fetuses  that  women  and 
teen-age  girls  do  not  want  to  carry  to  term. 

The  Children's  Defense  Fund  says  that 
infant  mortality  rates  are  rising,  and  are 
shamefully  high  among  minorities,  because 
of  a  growing  lack  of  prenatal  care  for  poor 
women.  Its  report  cites  cuts  in  Medicaid  cov- 
erage and  reductions  in  nutrition  programs 
by  the  Reagan  administration,  plus  the  loss 
of  health  insurance  because  of  unemploy- 
ment, as  reasons  why  there  has  been  a  drop 
in  the  percentage  of  women  receiving  medi- 
cal care  early  in  their  pregnancy. 

Babies  born  to  women  receiving  late  care 
or  none  at  all  are  three  times  as  likely  to  die 
in  infancy  as  those  born  to  women  receiving 
early  care,  the  CDF  reports. 

The  next  time  the  president  gives  his 
speech  about  the  pain  and  "killings"  of 
abortions,  he  may  want  to  answer  some 
questions  raised  by  this  CDF  report.  Why 
has  a  president  so  committed  to  a  right  to 
life  cut  $10  billion  a  year  in  federal  health, 
family  nutrition,  education,  child  care  and 
family  support  programs— cuts  the  Chil- 
dren's Defense  Fund  says  have  endangered 
the  well-being  and  futures  of  millions  of 
poor  children? 

Why  has  Reagan  espoused  policies  that 
threw  700.000  children  off  AFDC  and  Med- 
icaid in  fiscal  1982,  leaving  only  52  poor  chil- 
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dren  out  of  100  getting  AFDC  and  73  out  of 
100  receiving  Medicaid? 

Why  has  a  president  who  professes  to  care 
so  much  about  saving  children  taken  com- 
pensatory education  opportunities  away 
from  440,000  disadvantaged  children  and 
taken  child  care  services  out  of  the  reach  of 
many  thousands  more? 

Reagan's  speech  about  saving  fetuses 
doesn't  carry  so  noble  a  ring  when  you  read 
the  Children's  Defense  Fund  report  about 
what  he  has  done  to  the  children  who  live 
among  us. 

Reagan  Defying  U.S.  Tradition  on 

Personal  Nature  of  Religion 

(By  Abe  Zaidan) 

The  story  didn't  get  a  lot  of  attention- 
four  paragraphs  on  Page  12— in  last 
Wednesday's  New  York  Times.  It  was  about 
President  Reagan's  appearance  on  ABC- 
TV's  Good  Morning  America  the  day  before. 
It  quoted  him  as  saying  that  people  who  are 
using  sidewalk  grates  as  makeshift  beds  are 
•homeless,  you  might  say.  by  choice." 

The  President,  the  Associated  Press  ac- 
count reported,  said  he  was  referring  to 
former  mental  patients  who.  after  recent 
changes  in  the  law.  were  free  to  leave  insti- 
tutions. 

Now,  if  you  are  a  Reagan  supporter,  you 
may  have  one  of  the  following  reactions  to 
the  story: 

His  version  of  the  "street  people"  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

He  didn't  mean  it  the  way  it  sounded. 

He  was  misquoted,  or  the  story  was  taken 
out  of  context. 

So  what? 

Figures  on  the  number  of  homeless  in 
America  are  hard  to  come  by.  probably  be- 
cause most  nose-counts  are  based  on  mailing 
addresses,  telephone  numbers  or  some  form 
of  institutional  reports,  all  of  which  exclude 
these  unfortunate  souls.  And  if  you  started 
counting  them  by  progressing  north  from 
Bowery  and  Prince  streets  in  New  York 
City,  some  would  be  dead  by  the  time  you 
reached  Times  Square. 

So  you  rely  on  the  estimates  of  the  belea- 
guered agencies  that  are  forced  to  deal  with 
the  problem  on  a  catch-as-catch-can  basis. 
The  latest  I've  seen  were  in  Joan  Beck's  per- 
ceptive column  on  Thursday's  Commentary 
page:  500.000  to  3  million.  And.  she  notes, 
the  problem  is  growing. 

Of  itself,  the  President's  homeless-by- 
choice  reaction,  to  put  it  in  the  best  light, 
could  be  just  that:  an  instant  response  to  a 
question  that  would  require  hours  to  touch 
all  of  the  bases.  But  that  argument  is  hard 
to  buy  in  light  of  the  deliberate— and  insen- 
sitive—tone the  Reagan  administration  has 
set  in  responding  to  serious  social  problems 
in  America. 

On  occasions  I  have  heard  the  President 
suggest  that  the  unemployed  need  only  look 
at  the  classified  ads  if  they  really  want  to 
find  work.  (Perhaps  true  in  some  cases,  but 
certainly  not  the  majority.) 

Edwin  Meese.  the  man  Reagan  has  chosen 
to  be  his  attorney  general,  has  pooh-poohed 
the  extent  of  hunger  in  America,  saying  he 
has  not  seen  any  figures  to  support  the 
claim  of  wide-spread  hunger— a  view  shared 
by  a  White  House  task  force.  They  now 
have  the  figures,  courtesy  of  the  latest 
Harris  Survey,  which  reported  last  week 
that  nearly  21  million  Americans  can  "rea- 
sonably be  classified  as  suffering  from 
hunger."  Put  another  way.  hunger  has 
found  its  way  into  nearly  one  of  10  homes. 

On  the  matter  of  women's  rights,  the 
President  repeatedly  insists  that  he  sincere- 


ly seeks  progress  short  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  But  in  practice,  his  Justice  De- 
partment has  come  out  against  a  federal 
court  ruling  in  Washington  state  that  de- 
clared a  woman  ought  to  be  paid  as  much  as 
a  man  for  a  comparable  job. 

There  is  another  problem  of  tone  that  has 
increasingly  worked  its  way  into  this  year's 
campaign  rhetoric.  It  strikes  me  as  being 
theocratic  in  nature,  and  certainly  blind  to 
the  diversity  of  religious  beliefs  in  this 
country.  Essentially  it  deals  with  abortion 
and.  secondly,  prayer  in  public  schools.  The 
President  felt  the  school-prayer  issue  was 
such  a  bedrock  of  American  values  that  he 
even  squeezed  it  into  his  mini-announce- 
ment that  he  would  seek  re-election. 

In  both  instances— abortion  and  school 
prayers— Reagan  has  set  distinct  we-and- 
they  standards.  If  you  are  ■they."  you  must 
certainly  favor  wholesale  abortions  and  a 
Godless  barbaric  existence. 

Even  if  he  might  not  go  that  far  if 
pressed,  it  is  the  tone  of  those  utterances 
that  makes  me  uncomfortable. 

Besides,  the  assumptions  simply  aren't 
true.  Religious  convicticm  is,  and  ought  to 
be.  a  very  personal  matter  in  a  free  society. 

If  one  president  can  impose  his  religious 
views  on  a  person's  private  life,  what's  is  to 
prevent  the  next  president  from  imposing 
quite  the  opposite  in  the  name  of  religion? 

Remember  the  fears  in  some  quarters 
when  Jack  Kennedy,  a  Catholic,  and  Jimmy 
Carter,  a  born-again  Christian,  were  run- 
ning for  president?  That  somehow  they 
would  establish  their  beliefs  as  the  law  of 
the  land?  It  never  happened.  Both  men  saw 
to  it  that  religion  remained  a  private 
matter. 

But  on  faith,  as  well  as  most  issues  of 
social  consequence  in  America.  Reagan  has 
broken  the  mold— in  tone  and.  I'm  now  con- 
vinced, in  substance  as  well.  And  I  suspect 
that  will  become  more  disturbingly  evident 
as  this  year's  presidential  campaign  lets 
fly.» 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Pickle,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoLiNARi)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  SiLJANDER,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  Febru- 
ary 21. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  February 
21, 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  February 
21. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  Feb- 
ruary 21. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Donnelly)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  20  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Collins,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hayes,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Gore,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sharp,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MacKay,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Ms.  Oakar,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Martinez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MacKay,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  prior  to  the  vote 
on  H.R.  2899  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoLiNARi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  LoTT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  McCain. 

Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  ScHULZE. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Craig. 

Mr.  Livingston  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  WORTLEY. 

Mrs.  RouKEMA  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HiLER. 

Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mrs.  Johnson. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Donnelly)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  KOLTER. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Daschle  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Harrison  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eckart. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Ortiz. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Simon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mr.  DlNGELL. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mr.  Fowler. 
Mrs.  Collins. 
Mr.  Borski. 
Mr.  Mrazek. 
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Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 
Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Edgar. 

.  CoNYERS  in  two  instances. 
Owens. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Ms.  Oakar  in  two  instances. 


Mr. 

Mr. 


the  House  stands  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  noon,  Tuesday,  February  21, 

1984. 

Thereupon  <at  4  o'clock  and  14  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  255,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday,  February  21, 
1984,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


formation  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  U.S.  activities  regarding  Gre- 
nada (Rept.  No.  98-597,  Pt.  II).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  were  taken  from  the  Speakers 
Uble  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S  1762.  An  act  entitled  -Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1984":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1787.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Drug  Enforcement  Policy  Board,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
D.  Benoni. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

S.  1340.  An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  to  provide  for 
the  operation  of  the  Helen  Keller  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults, 
to  extend  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

S.J.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  23.  1984.  as  -National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day." 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did,  on  February 
8,  1984,  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  290.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
free  entry  into  the  United  States  of  the  per- 
sonal effecu.  equipment,  and  other  related 
articles  of  foreign  participants,  officials,  and 
other  accredited  members  of  delegations  in- 
volved in  the  games  of  the  XXIII  Olympiad 
to  be  held  in  the  United  States  in  1984. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution   255,   98th   Congress, 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2612.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest for  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  amendments  to  the  re- 
quest for  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1107.  (H.  Doc.  No.  98- 
169):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2613.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  on  the  salaries 
paid  from  Federal  funds  to  officers  and  em- 
ployers of  Federal  contract  research  centers 
which  exceeded  that  for  level  II  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2359 
(93  Stat.  818):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2614.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Capital  Planning  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  National  Capital  Planning  Act  of 
1952.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2615.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  for  1983  on  the  status  of 
State  compliance  with  the  Consumer-Pa- 
tient Radiation  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1981.  pursuant  to  Public  Law.  97-35.  Section 
981(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

2616.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protective  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  Agency's  indemnification  report,  to- 
gether with  the  background  report  on 
which  it  was  based,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
94-469.  Section  25(aK3):  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2617.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notification  of  a  delay 
in  submitting  the  study  of  adequacy  of  roy- 
alty management  for  energy  and  nonenergy 
minerals  on  Federal  and  Indian  lands,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  97-451.  section  303(b): 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

2618.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  national  water  quality  inventory 
report  for  1982,  pursuant  to  FWPCA.  sec- 
tion 305(b)(2)  (86  Stat.  854:  91  Stat.  1589):  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

2619.  A  letter  from  a  Secretary  of  De 
fense.  transmitting  a  report  on  waivers  of 
minimum  funding  and  staffing  require- 
ments for  technology  transfer  from  Federal 
laboratories,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-480. 
section  11(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 


ADVERSE  REPORTS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII. 
Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af 
fairs.  House  Resolution  383.  Resolution  di 
recting  the  President  to  furnish  certain  in 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

BY  Mr.  PLORIO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der, Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Eckart,  Ms.  Mi- 

KOLSKI.    Mr.    MOLINARI.    Mr.    Ottin- 

GER.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Jeffords,   Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.    Howard.    Mr.   Torricelli.    Mr. 
Waxman.         Mr.         Leland.         Mr. 
DAmours.  Mr.  McHuch.  Ms.  Snowe. 
Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Fazio): 
H.R.  4813.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  provide  for  the  cleanup  of 
hazardous    waste    sites    which    present    a 
threat  to  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment,  to   provide   a   fund   to   finance   the 
cleanup,  to  establish  the  standards  which 
apply  to  such  cleanup,  to  establish  a  viable 
Federal-State   partnership    in    the   cleanup 
program,  to  permit  public  participation  in 
the    cleanup    process,    to    provide    Federal 
rules   regarding   liability   for   damages   and 
cleanup  costs,  to  provide  emergency  assist- 
ance and  health  effects  studies  for  residents 
of  affected  communities,  to  permit  public 
participation  in  the  cleanup  process,  and  for 
other    purposes:    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ALBOSTA: 
H.R.  4814.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  the  patent  laws  by  providing  protec- 
tion to  holders  of  U.S.  patents  from  unfair 
foreign  competition:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4815.  A  bill  to  protect  the  mails  from 
disruption  by  prohibiting  the  transportation 
of  mail  on  any  airline  which  is  a  debtor  in  a 
case  under  title  11  of  the  United  Slates 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4816.  A  bill  to  discourage  domestic 
corporations  from  establishing  manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries  in  foreign  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  Federal  taxes  by  includ- 
ing in  the  gross  income  of  the  U.S.  share- 
holders in  foreign  corporations  the  retained 
earnings  of  any  such  subsidiary  which  are 
attributable  to  manufacturing  operations  in 
any  country  which  imposes  little  or  no  taxes 
on  such  operations  or  provides  any  tax  in- 
centive for  capital  investments  in  such  oper- 
ations: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER; 
H.R.  4817.  A  bill  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  notify  applicants  for  cer- 
tain emergency  and  operating  loans  of  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  such  application 
within  60  days  of  receipt  of  the  application: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BARNARD: 
H.R.  4818.  A  bill  entitled:   'The  Peyton  S. 
Hawes   Recognition   Act   of    1984":    to   the 
Committee  on  I»ublic  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Shannon): 
H.R.  4819.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  use  origi- 


nal cost  methodology  to  set  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  tariff  rates:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
H.R.  4820.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  debt  in 
connection  with  a  paternity  judgment  for 
support  of  a  child  shall  not  be  discharge- 
able; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  and  Mr.  Carper); 
H.R.  4821.  A  bill  to  establish  uniform 
audit  requirements  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance: to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By    Mr.    BROWN    of   California   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Skeen); 
H.R.  4822.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  provide 
for  the  initiation  and  support  of  research 
fundamental  to  the  engineering  process  in 
order   to   strengthen   engineering    research 
and    engineering   education,    and    to    make 
changes  in  the  organization  and  nomencla- 
ture of  the  Foundation  to  reflect  the  new- 
essential  emphasis  on  engineering:  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  CARR; 
H.R.  4823.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  tax  credit 
to  individuals  who  reside  in  certain  States  to 
counter  the  effects  of  an  imbalance  in  the 
Federal  tax  to  Federal  benefit  ratio;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
McGrath); 
H.R.  4824.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carrier  Safety  within  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE; 
H.R.  4825.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary reduction  in  duty  on  imported  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  brussels  sprouts;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS; 
H.R.  4826.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  93  (re- 
lating to  public  officers  and  employees)  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  forbid 
the  recording  by  public  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  telephone  conversations  without  the 
consent  of  all  parties  to  such  conversations: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4827.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  sentenc- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAIG: 
H.R.  4828.  A  bill  to  assuie  the  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  all  citizens  and  to  provide 
criminal  penalties  for  violations  thereof:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DAMOURS; 
H.R.  4829.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuar- 
ies Act  of  1972:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DANIEL: 
H.R.  4830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DORGAN: 
H.R.  4831.  A  bill  to  provide  for  full  and 
prompt    disclosure    of    rail    transportation 
contracts:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DURBIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Boehlert,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mrs.  John- 
son, Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 


KosTMAYER.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams  of    Ohio.    Mr.   Traxler.    Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Kolter): 
H.R.  4832.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  of 
individual  training  accounts  in  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fund  to  provide  for  training 
and  relocating  unemployed  individuals,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  that  certain  contributions  to  such 
accounts    shall    be    deductible    from    gross 
income,  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to 
the   Committees   on   Education   and   Labor 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    EDGAR    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  and 
Mr.  Penny): 
H.R.  4833.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive   treatment    services    to    veterans    who 
served  in  the  Vietnam  theater  of  operations 
and  are  suffering  from   the  posttraumatic 
stress  disorder:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ERLENBORN    (for    himself. 
Mrs.   RouKEMA.   Mr.   Bartlett.   and 
Mr.  Chandler); 
H.R.  4834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement    Income   Security   Act   of    1974 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1954  to  im- 
prove retirement  income  security  under  pri- 
vate  multiemployer   pension   plans   and   to 
remove   unnecessary   barriers   to   employer 
participation   in  those  plans  by  modifying 
the  rules  relating  to  employer  withdrawal  li- 
ability,  asset   sales,   and   funding,   and    for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on    Education    and    Labor    and    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Wolpe.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Feighan, 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Broom- 
field.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Siljander, 
Mr.  ZscHAU.  Mr.  Rostenkowski.  Mr. 
BoLAND.  Mr.  Annunzio,  Ms.  Mikul- 
ski,  Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Si- 
KORSKi.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
Aspin,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Gun- 
DERSON.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Obey  and 
Mr.  Michel): 
H.R.  4835.  A  bill  to  authorize  funding  for 
the  Clement  J.  Zablocki  Memorial  Outpa- 
tient Facility  at  the  American  Children's 
Hospital  in  Krakow.  Poland:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    FUQUA    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Volkmer, 
Mr.     LujAN,     Mr.     McGrath.     Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
Ralph   M.   Hall.   Mr.   Carney,   Mr. 
Dymally,    Mr.    Chandler,    Mr.    An- 
drews of  Texas.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr. 
MacKay,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Gregg); 
H.R.  4836.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  to 
promote  the  use  of  land  remote-sensing  sat- 
ellite data,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  OILMAN; 
H.R.  4837.  A  bill  to  require  custodians  of 
public  money   to  deposit   funds  not  later 
than  3  business  days  after  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  GONZALEZ; 
H.R.  4838.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  present  and  former 
civilian  employees  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  receive  service  annuity  credit  for  retire- 
ment purposes  for  all  their  periods  of  serv- 
ice to  the  United  States  including  such  serv- 
ice which  was  covered  by  social  security,  re- 
gardless of  eligibility  for  social  security  ben- 
efits: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4839.  A  bill  to  provide  adequate 
mental  health  care  and  psychiatric  care  to 
all  Americans:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Rinaldo, 
Mr.  Swift,  and  Mr.  Oxley); 

H.R.  4840.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  limit  ownership  of  na- 
tional   television    networks    not    otherwise 
subject  to  section  310  of  the  act  and  certain 
large  cable  television  systems  by  foreign  en- 
tities or  aliens,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.     Young    of    Alaska,    and    Mr. 
Biaggi); 

H.R.  4841.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  years 
1985  and  1986.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KASICH: 

H.R.  4842.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  cost  savings  in  de- 
fense procurement  procedures  by  requiring 
that  defense  procurement  contracts  include 
a  clause  giving  the  Government  a  right  to 
technical  data  and  computer  software  neces- 
sary to  obtain  spare  parts  under  the  con- 
tract from  other  manufacturers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  KOSTMAYER; 

H.R.  4843.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  to 
provide  that  jurisdictions  having  no  or  few- 
areas  in  which  a  majority  of  the  residents 
are  persons  of  low  and  moderate  income 
may  carry  out  activities  under  the  communi- 
ty development  block  grant  program  that 
serve  areas  having  the  highest  proportion  of 
such  persons:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LELAND: 

H.R.  4844.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  promote  fairness  in 
telecommunications  policy  by  providing  for 
lifeline  telephone  service:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  4845.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  pay  structure  for 
Federal  employees  whose  duties  primarily 
relate  to  firefighting;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LEVITAS; 

H.R.  4846.  A  bill  to  terminate  certain  au- 
thority of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  is  subject  to  congressional 
review  unless  that  authority  is  approved  by 
an  enactment  of  the  Congress:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4847.  A  bill  to  terminate  certain  au- 
thority which  is  subject  to  congressional 
review  unless  that  authority  is  approved  by 
an  enactment  of  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  4848.  A  bill  to  terminate  certain  au- 
thority of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  is  subject  to  congressional 
review  unless  that  authority  is  approved  by 
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an  enactment  of  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN; 
H.R.  4849.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  accept- 
ance by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  certain  real  property  in  Grafton.  W. 
Va..  for  inclusion  in  the  Grafton  National 
Cemetery:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.R.  4850.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  re- 
strictions  on    the   transportation   of    high- 
level   radioactive  waste  and  spent   nuclear 
fuel:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works    and    Transportation.    Energy    and 
Commerce,  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ORTIZ: 
H.R.  4851.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
State    and    local    educational    agencies    for 
drug,  alcohol,   and  tobacco  education   pro- 
grams in  elementary  and  secondary  schools: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PAUL: 
H.R.  4852.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals  a 
deduction  for  social  security  and  railroad  re- 
tirement taxes:  to  the  Committee  on  Way 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  4853.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  creation 
of  a  record  of  admission  for  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  cases  of  certain  natives  of  Cuba 
and  Haiti,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA: 
H.R.  4854.  A  bill  to  provide  that  rates  of 
pay  for  Members  of  Congress  shall  not  be 
subject   to  adjustment    under   the   Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  or  subject  to  any  auto- 
matic adjustment,  to  provide  that  any  bill 
or  resolution   which   would  increase   Mem- 
bers' pay  or  confer  any  tax  benefit  with  re- 
spect to  Members  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
class  may  be  passed  or  adopted  (as  the  case 
may  be)  only  by  a  recorded  vote,  and  for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  Rules. 
By    Mr.    SHARP    ifor    himself.    Mr. 
Broyhill.     Mr.     Dannemeyer.     Mr. 
Heftel  of  Hawaii,  and  Mr.  Wyden): 
H.R.   4855.   A  bill   to  develop  a  national 
methanol  energy  policy  and  to  coordinate 
efforts  to  implement  such  policy:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHAW: 
H.R.  4856.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security   Act   to   require   physi 
cians  and  others  requesting  payment  on  the 
basis  of  an  assignment  under  the  medicare 
program  to  provide  a  copy  of  the  completed 
request   for  payment   form  lo  the  patient; 
jointly,   to   the   Committees  on   Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SILJANDER: 
H.R.  4857   A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  in- 
formed choice  of  women  upon  whom  abor- 
tions are  performed  about  the  use  of  anes- 
thetics and  analgesics  in  cases  where  there 
is  reasonable  medical  certainty  that  organic 
fetal  pain  is  caused  by  abortion:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Collins): 
H.R.  4858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  to  modify  the  circumstances  under 
which  certain  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment subject  to  such  act  may  be  rejected  by 
an  employer  in  a  case  under  chapter  11  of 
title  11  of  the  United  States  Code:  Jointly. 
to  the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary. 


By   Mr.   THOMAS  of  California  (for 
himself.   Mr.   Duncan.   Mr.   Archer. 
Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Campbell.   Mr.   Anthony,   Mr.   For- 
SYTHE,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Stump, 
Mr.     Dreier     of     California.     Mr. 
Badham.   Mr.   Flippo.   Mr.   Chappie. 
Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Vander 
Jact.  and  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane): 
H.R.  4859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  election 
for  parallel  income  and  deduction  treatment 
with   respect   to  initial   payments  made  to 
certain    physicians'    and   surgeons'    mutual 
protection   and   indemnity   associations:    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UDALL  (by  request): 
H.R.  4860.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coop- 
eration between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or and  Indian  tribes  with  respect  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  surface  coal  mining  operations  on 
Indian  lands,  and  the  acquisition  and  recla- 
mation of  abandoned  mines  on  Indian  lands, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
H.R.  4861.  A  bil!  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act   of   1971   to  reduce 
the  amount  that  a  mullicandidate  political 
committee  may  contribute  to  a  candidate  in 
a  Federal   election  and   to   limit   the   total 
amount  that  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Senator  or  Representative  may  accept  from 
multicandidate    political    committee    in    an 
election:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

H.R.  4862.  A  bill  to  establish  as  an  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government  a  De- 
partment of  International  Trade  and  Indus- 
try, to  establish  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  as  independent  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations. 
Energy  and  Commerce.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Science  and  Technology, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WEISS: 
H.R.  4863.  A  bill  to  provide  supplemental 
appropriations  of  $350,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  emergency  assistance  for 
Africa:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  4864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    WYDEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  McKinney.  Ms.  Snowe, 
Mr.  Bryant.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mrs.     Burton     of     California.     Mr. 
Bosco.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Richardson. 
Mrs.  Collins,  and  Mr.  McHuch): 
H.R.  4865.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  community  nursing  center 
services  under  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  4866.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to  exempt   certain 
emergency     transportation     of     individuals 
from  the  excise  tax  on  transportation  by 
air.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.J.  Res.  480.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize  and   request   the   President   to   issue   a 
proclamation   designating   May   6,   through 
May  13.  1984,  as    Jewish  Heritage  Week  ":  to 
the   Committee   on   Post    Office   and   Civil 
Sen-ice. 


By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.J.  Res.  481.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  April  15  to  April  21, 
1984.  as    National  Coin  Week":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BLAGGI: 
H.J.  Res.  482.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Memorial 
Fund.  Inc..  to  establish  a  National  Law  En- 
forcement Heroes  Memorial:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  CORCORAN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Hyde): 

H.J.  Res.  483.  Joint  resolution  designating 

the  week  of  October  7  through  13,  1984,  as 

■Respect  Life  Week  ■;  to  the  Committee  on 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  484.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  20.  1984,  as  Na- 
tional Arts  with  the  Handicapped  Week  ":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By   Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wright.     Mr.     Boland,     and     Mr. 
Simon): 
H.  Con.  Res.  258.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  fund- 
ing levels  for  Federal  foreign  language  and 
international  education  and  exchange  pro- 
grams should  be  maintained  or  increased: 
jointly,    to   the   Committees   on   Education 
and  Labor  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COURTER: 
H.    Res.    437.    Resolution    requesting   the 
President  to  provide  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  certain   information   conccrn.r.g 
Soviet  Union  compliance  with  various  arms 
control   agreements:   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  <for 
himself  and  Mr.  Forsythe): 
H.  Res.  438.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  in  the  second  session  of  the  98th 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.  Res.  439.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families  in  the  second  se.ssion  of  the 
98th  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  GORE  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  4867) 
for  the  relief  of  Mary  Acosta  Aquino  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

319.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  relative  to  the  locating  of 
military  bases  in  the  northeastern  region  of 
the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

320.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
relative  to  the  health  care  of  veterans  ex- 
posed to  atomic  radiation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

321.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Indiana,  relative  to  the 
Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  of  1983.  H.R.  4352; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  204:  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  354:  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  421:  Mrs.  Boxer  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  428:  Mr.  Stokes  and  Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  659:  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Traxler, 
and  Mr.  Swift. 

H.R.  881:  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mrs. 
BoGCS,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Russo,  and  Mr, 
Traxler. 

H.R.  991:  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr. 
Applegate,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
Lott.  Mrs,  Hall  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Hart- 

NETT. 

H.R.  1242:  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mrs.  Collins, 
and  Mr.  Hayes.  ' 

H.R.  1255:  Mrs.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  McKernan. 

H.R.  1580:  Mr.  Lujan. 

H.R.  1815:  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
Torricelli.  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  1937:  Mr.  Olin. 

H.R.  2053:  Mr.  Hutto  and  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  2090:  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Chappie,  and 
Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  2448:  Mr.  Bliley  and  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana. 

H.R.  2491:  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Jeffords,  and 
Mr.  Vandercriff. 

H.R.  2977:  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  3028:  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Vander- 
criff. Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Shelby, 

H.R.  3050:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  3282:  Mr.  Molinari  and  Mr.  Harri- 
son. 

H.R.  3299:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  3405:  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  3457:  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  3477:  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

H.R.  3498:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Mrazek.  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  3581:  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  3591:  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Edgar.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Marlenee.  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  3659:  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  and  Mrs. 
Johnson. 

H.R.  3728:  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  and  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R.  3755:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  3796:  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
Regula,  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Yatron.  and  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

H.R.  3832:  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  4074:  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 

H.R.  4098:  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Pease,  Mr.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Slat- 
tery.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Roemer, 
Mr.  Tauke,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  4110:  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Barnes,  and 
Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio, 


H.R.  4124:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Feichan. 
Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
McEwen.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard. Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Boehlert, 
Mr.  CouRTER,  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr. 
Stratton,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio, 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Regula. 

H.R.  4150:  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Dyson,  and 
Mr.  Snyder. 

H.R.  4164:  Mr.  Conte. 

H.R.  4175:  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  4212:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  McKinney, 
Mr.  McKernan.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Kildee. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr. 
LaFalce.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Prank,  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.R.  4214:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Foley,  and  Mr.  Bonker. 

H.R.  4287:  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
St  Germain.  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Tallon. 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Madigan.  and  Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  4308:  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr. 
Pursell.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Coyne. 
Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr. 
Walgren,  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
McDade.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Borski,  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Kildee.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Wylie,  and  Mr.  Hayes. 

H.R.  4352:  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  .  Horton,  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
Erdreich.  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. 
Quillen.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Ridge.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Torres, 
Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
Snyder.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
Hance.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Russo.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Cor- 
coran. Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  McClos- 
key.  Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Schulze.  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Fei- 

GHAN. 

H.R.  4366:  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.R.  4499:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  and  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  4540:  Mr.  Bosco  and  Mr,  D'Amours. 

H.R.  4544:  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Siljander. 
Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Volkmer, 
Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Dan  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Daniel. 
and  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  4571:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Michel,  and  Mr.  Myers. 

H.R.  4621:  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr. 
Bonker,  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr. 
Eckart.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr. 
Fields.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  and  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  4622:  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Erdreich.  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey. 

H.R.  4642:  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

H.R.  4643:  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Regula.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mrs. 
Johnson.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr, 


Rangel,  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  Albosta.  and 
Mr.  Spratt. 

H.R.  4657:  Mr.  Chappell. 

H.R.  4663:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  4677:  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr. 
Hartnett. 

H.R.  4719:  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Sawyer. 
Mr.  MiNisH,  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Hartnett, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Corcoran. 
and  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

H.R.  4747:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Clay,  and  Mr.  Gaydos. 

H.R.  4789:  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.J.  Res.  10:  Mr.  DeWine. 

H.J.  Res.  74:  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  McKernan.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins. Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Bates. 
Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mrs.  Kennel- 
ly. Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr. 
Barnes,  and  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 

H.J.  Res.  84:  Mr.  Roe. 

H.J.  Res.  205:  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr. 
Rahall.  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.J.  Res.  243:  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  McCol- 
lum.  Mr.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.J.  Res.  253:  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Daschle. 
Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr. 
Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Howard. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Ottin- 
GER.  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Campell.  and  Mr.  Carper. 

H.J.  Res.  309:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.J.  Res.  326:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caroli- 
na, Mr.  McCuRDY.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Guar- 
ini, Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Parris, 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois, 
and  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 

H.J.  Res.  337:  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt. Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr. 
Kostmayer.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Harrison.  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Carr.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Swift.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Smith  of  New- 
Jersey.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Yatron. 
Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Wor-tley. 
Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  McGrath. 
Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  McHuch.  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Biaggi.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
McNulty.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Wolpe.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Lipin- 
ski.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Bethune. 
Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr. 

SCHEUER. 

H.J.  Res.  344:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Corcoran. 
Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr,  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hayes. 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Mclinari,  Mr. 
Packard.    Mr.    Ratchford.    Mr.    Reid.    Mr. 
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Sawyer.  Mrs.  Schroedct.  Mr.  Shamnon.  Mr. 
Shumway.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Vatron.  Mr.  McNuLTY.  Mr.  Rahall.  Ms.  Mi 
KULSKi.  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.J.  Res.  360:  Mr.  Minish. 

H.J.  Res.  394:  Mr  Spratt. 

H.J.  Res.  415:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr  Addab 
BO.  Mr  Bates.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr  Bennett.  Mr 
Herman.  Mr  Bevill.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr 
BoLANO.  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan,  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr  Breaux.  Mr  Brooks.  Mr.  Con 
ABLE.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr: 
Crockett.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Don 
NELLY.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama.  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr 
Fazio.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr  Florio.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Gekas.  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 
GuARiNi.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr  Hatch 
ER.  Mr  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hichtower.  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hoyer. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr  Hyde.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr 
Kasich.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr  1>comarsino.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr  Leland.  Mr.  Lent. 
Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr  McCain.  Mr. 
McKernan.  Mr  McNulty.  Mr.  Madican. 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr  Martinez. 
Ms  Mikulski.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr 
Murphy.  Mr  Nichols.  Mr  Nowak.  Mr.  Or- 
TiNCER.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr  Patterson.  Mr 
Pepper.  Mr  Price.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr 
Rangel.  Mr  Richardson.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr 
Robinson.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rudd. 
Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr 
Smith  of  Iowa.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr 
Stark.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Swift. 
Mr  Torricelli.  Mr  Vander  Jact.  Mr 
Vento.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Won 
Pat.  Mr  Wylie.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr  Younc  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

H.J.  Res.  418:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr 
Bateman.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Breaux.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr  DeWine.  Mr.  Don 
NELLY.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  Kost 
MAYER.  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
Mr.  McCandless.  Mr  Mollohan.  Mr 
Pritchard.  Mr  Recula.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr 
WoLf .  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.J.  Res.  435:  Mr  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr  Hunter.  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Kindness,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

H.J.  Res.  443:  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  CouRTER.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr  Thomas  of 
California.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Shuster.  Mr. 
Bethune.    Mr.   Sund«uist.    Mr.    Pritchard, 


Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Ms. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr. 
FuQUA.  Mr.  RiNALDO.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Keener.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Goodlinc.  Mr.  Bereu- 
TER.  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Lujan. 
Mr.  English.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Wise.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr, 
Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  O  Brien.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Patterson.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington.  Mr.  Adoabbo.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Mr  Lundine.  Mr. 
WiRTH.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr. 
ZscHAU.  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr  Dellums.  Mr. 
Snyder.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr  Myers.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Wolpe. 
Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Pashayan.  and  Mr.  Nelson 
of  Florida. 

H  J.  Res.  445:  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Marri 
OTT.  Mr  McCloskey.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr 
Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr  Green.  Mr  Dorcan. 
Mr.  McEwEN.  Mr  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
SiLJANDER.  Mr  Gekas.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor 
nia.  Mr  Weber.  Mr.  Levitas.  Mr.  Howard. 
Mr  Franklin.  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr. 
Lungren.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Robin- 
son. Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der. Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Roberts. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr  Conyers.  Mr 
Mavroules,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Britt. 
Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr 
Harrison,  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr  Akaka.  Mr 
Jenkins.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Markev.  Mr 
Oberstah.  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr  Pashayan.  Mr 
Vandercrift.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington.  Mr  Skeen.  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr 
Craig.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr, 
Gregg,  Mr.  Loeffler.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr,  Moli 
NARi.  Mr  Ritter.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr,  Danne 
MEYER.  Mr,  Robert  F  Smith.  Mr.  Cheney 
Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr 
Livingston.  Mr  Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr,  Niel 
SON  of  Utah,  and  Mr,  Lott, 

H.J.  Res.  458:  Mr,  Hyde.  Mrs.  Schneider. 
Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  McKernan.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Dyson,  and  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.J.  Res.  459:  Mr.  Minish. 


H.J.  Res.  472:  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Barnes. 

H.  Con.  Res,  23:  Mr,  Gingrich  and  Mr, 
Rogers. 

H.  Con.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

H.  Con.  Res.  105:  Mr.  Vandergriff. 

H.  Con.  Res.  224:  Mr.  Price. 

H.  Con.  Res.  229:  Mr.  Wyden  and  Mr. 
Bedell. 

H.  Con.  Res.  239:  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr  Ratchford.  Mrs,  Boggs.  Mrs.  Boxer, 
and  Mrs.  Kennelly, 

H.  Con.  Res.  248:  Mr.  Hawkins. 

H.  Res.  377:  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Lipinski. 
and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.  Res.  395:  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah.  Mr,  Ford,  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Kasten 
MEIER.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr,  Mitchell.  Mr.  Cor 
RADA.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Horton 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr 
Ottinger.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  and  Mr 
Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.  Res.  411:  Mr.  Murphy, 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  2751 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
-Page  3.  after  line  13.  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly): 

LIMITATION  ON  DISCRIMINATORY  ACTIVITY 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  5(h)(3)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Acts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  (20  use.  954(h)(3))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  'or  have  been 
used  in  any  manner  to  denigrate  any  ethnic, 
racial,  religious,  or  minority  group:", 

(b)  Section  5  of  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  954)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

(m)  Through  regularly  monitoring  and 
reviewing  programs  and  projects  for  which 
funds  are  paid  under  this  section,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  the  artistic  content  of 
such  programs  and  projects  does  not  con- 
tribute to  promoting  the  stereotyping  of 
any  ethnic,  racial,  religious,  or  minority 
group.". 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  6,  1984) 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

God  of  mercy,  judge  of  all  the 
Earth,  help  us  never  to  forget  that 
Thou  art  the  God  of  order.  May  we  re- 
member the  law  writ  large  in  history, 
the  inexorable  law  of  the  harvest.  Thy 
word  declares,  "Be  not  deceived,  God 
is  not  mocked:  for  whatsoever  a  man 
soweth.  that  shall  he  also  reap."  (Ga- 
latians  6:  7).  We  "sow  the  wind,  we 
reap  the  whirlwind."  (Hosea  8:  7).  We 
"sow  to  ourselves  in  righteousness,  we 
reap  in  mercy  '  *  *."  (Hosea  10:  12).  As 
we  take  seriously  the  physical  order  by 
which  we  progress  technologically, 
may  we  take  seriously  the  moral  order 
whereby  we  grow  spiritually.  We  pray 
in  the  name  of  Him  whose  perfect  hu- 
manity reflected  obedience  to  Thy 
law.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  adjourn  today,  but 
in  order  to  do  that,  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  take  the  precaution 
that  we  have  done  now  twice  before 
providing  that  the  House  and  the 
Senate  may  be  called  back  in  session 
at  the  joint  initiative  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  majority  leader 
in  the  Senate,  after  consulting  with 
the  minority  leaders  in  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
with  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  adjournment  resolution 
sent  us  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  is  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 255. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wallop).  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


A  Concurrent  Resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
255) 

Providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the 
House  from  February  9  to  21,  1984,  and  an 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  February  9 
or  February  10  to  February  20,  1984. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

amendment  no.  270S 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Byrd  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2705. 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution, 
add  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  joint- 
ly after  consultation  with  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  shall  notify  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  respec- 
tively, to  reassemble  whenever,  in  their 
opinion,  the  public  interest  shall  warrant 
it." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker). 

The  amendment  (No.  2705)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  255),  as  amended,  was  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  concurrent  resolution 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.  Con. 
Res.  255)  entitled  "Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  February  9  to  21.  1984,  and  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  February  9 
or  February  10  to  February  20,  1984,'  do 
pass  with  the  following  amendment: 

Page  1,  after  line  9,  insert: 

Sec  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  joint- 
ly after  consultation  with  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  shall  notify  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  respec- 
tively, to  reassemble  whenever,  in  their 
opinion,  the  public  interest  shall  warrant  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield,  I  compliment 


him  on  including  this  language  which 
has  just  been  adopted  by  way  of 
amendment.  I  think  that  he  and  I 
both  had  considered  earlier  even  ad- 
journing the  Senate  on  a  pro  forma 
basis  but,  after  full  consideration  of 
the  subject,  this  seems  to  provide  the 
proper  approach  and  one  which  would 
be  workable  in  the  event  that  there  is 
an  emergency  situation  which  would 
require  the  Senate  and  the  House  to 
be  called  back. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Let  me  acknowledge  that  the  minori- 
ty leader  expressed  his  concern  and 
brought  to  my  attention  the  options 
and  possibilities  that  would  be  avail- 
able so  the  House  and  Senate  could 
perform  their  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities, notwithstanding  the  adjourn- 
ment. I  thank  him  for  that. 

I,  too,  believe  this  is  the  best  course 
of  action.  It  Is  a  proven  formula  that 
we  have  followed,  this  being  the  third 
time,  I  believe.  I  can  assure  the  minor- 
ity leader  and  other  Senators  that  if 
there  is  any  doubt  about  whether  the 
House  and  Senate  should  be  called 
back  in  an  emergency  circumstance, 
the  doubt  would  be  resolved  in  favor 
of  doing  it  rather  than  against  doing 
it.  So  it  is  more  than  a  formality,  it  is 
indeed  a  protection  that  is  appropriate 
under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  having 
worked  with  Senator  Baker  all  these 
years,  I  have  no  concern  with  respect 
to  the  majority  leader's  taking  action, 
if  action  is  necessary,  in  calling  us 
back.  I  have  full  confidence  in  him  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  similarly  have  the 
same  regard  and  respect  for  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  when  he  was  majori- 
ty leader  we  enjoyed  the  same  rela- 
tionship and  the  same  confidence. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  resolutions  now  dealing  with  a 
number  of  items  with  respect  to  com- 
mittee assignments  and  ratios  and  one 
to  amend  the  rules.  The  minority 
leader,  I  believe,  is  familiar  with  those. 
If  he  has  no  objection.  I  will  present 
them  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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INCREASING  THE  SIZE  OF 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  in  respect  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  size  of  committees 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXV.  paragraph  2,  be 
amended  for  the  98th  Congress  as  follows: 

Strike  20  after  Energy  and  Natural  Re 
sources"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •21": 

Strike  "IT  '  after  ■Foreign  Relations"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "18 ': 

Strike  16"  after  Environment  and 
Public  Works"  and  insert   in  lieu  thereof 

18". 

Strike  15"  after  Aging"  in  rule  XXV. 
paragraph  3(b).  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

19". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  338)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  339)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader. 


MAKING  CERTAIN  MAJORITY 
PARTY  COMMITTEE  ASSIGN- 
MENTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  making  major- 
ity party  assignments  to  the  commit- 
tees as  constituted  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  339 

Resolved.  That  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  is  hereby  appoint- 
ed to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

Sec.  2.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  is  hereby  appointed  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  in  lieu  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

Sec  3.  The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs. 
Hawkins)  is  hereby  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  in  lieu  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Sec.  4.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Evans)  is  hereby  appointed  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, as  well  as  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works,  in  lieu  of  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

Sec.  5.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warner)  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Evans)  are  hereby  appointed  to  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  340)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXV  RE- 
LATING TO  COMMITTEE  MEM- 
BERSHIP 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  340 
A  resolution  amending  Rule  XXV. 
Resolved.  That  at  the  end  of  Rule  XXV. 
add  the  following: 

(18)  A  Senator  who.  on  the  date  this  sub- 
division is  agreed  to.  is  ser\ing  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry and  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs,  may.  during  the 
Ninety-eighth  Congress,  also  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, but  in  no  event  may  such  Senator 
serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a 
meml)er  of  more  than  three  committees 
listed  in  paragraph  2. 

(19)  A  Senator  who,  on  the  date  this  sub- 
division is  agreed  to.  is  serving  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  may.  during 
the  Ninety-eighth  Congress,  also  serve  as  a 
memt)er  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  but  in  no  event  may 
such  Senator  serve  by  reason  of  this  subdivi- 
sion as  a  member  of  more  than  three  com- 
mittees listed  in  paragraph  2. 

(20)  A  Senator  who,  on  the  date  this  sub- 
division is  agreed  to,  is  serving  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation,  may,  during  the 
98th  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  but  in  no  event  may  such  Senator 
ser\'e.  by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a 
member  of  more  than  three  committees 
listed  in  paragraph  2. 

<21)  A  Senator  who.  on  the  date  this  sub- 
division is  agreed  to,  is  serving  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry and  the  Committee  on  Finance,  may, 
during  the  Ninety-eighth  Congress,  also 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  but  in  no  event  may 
such  Senator  serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdi- 
vision, as  a  member  of  more  than  three  com- 
mittees listed  in  paragraph  2. 


MINORITY  PARTY  COMMITTEE 
ASSIGNMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an- 
other resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  341 

Making  certain  Minority  party  assign- 
ments. 

Resolved.  That  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon)  is  hereby  appointed  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Sec.  2.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin)  is  hereby  appointed  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

Sec.  3.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Lautenberg)  is  hereby  appointed  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

Sec.  4.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor)  is  hereby  appointed  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

Sec  5.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Bincaman)  are  hereby  appoint- 
ed to  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S,  Res,  341)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
extend  my  thanks  to  the  majority 
leader  for  considering  various  requests 
made  by  the  minority  leading  up  to 
the  offering  of  these  resolutions.  In 
some  instances,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  was  able  to  accede  to  the 
requests,  and  in  other  instances  he 
was  unable  to  accede  to  the  requests. 
He  certainly  made  the  effort,  and 
what  he  could  do  he  did.  The  minority 
is  very  appreciative.  What  he  could 
not  do  he  could  not  do,  and  we  are 
sorry  about  that,  but  we  understand. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  his  remarks. 
Indeed,  we  jockeyed  back  and  forth 
over  a  period  of  time  trying  to  work 
out  the  best  arrangement  we  could. 
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I  want  to  say  it  is  never  an  easy 
matter  to  establish  ratios  and  apply 
them  specifically  to  a  range  of  com- 
mittees. It  is  more  difficult  than  com- 
mittee members  may  realize.  But  the 
minority  leader,  in  his  unfailing  way, 
while  demanding  on  the  one  hand,  was 
reasonable  and,  one  way  or  another, 
we  worked  it  out  as  we  always  do.  I 
thank  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield  further,  I  want  to  express 
thanks  to  Bill  Hildenbrand,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  to  Pat  Griffin, 
the  secretary  to  the  minority,  for  their 
excellent  work  in  connection  with 
these  matters. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  now  done  it.  He  has 
said  for  all  the  world  to  know  that  it  is 
really  Mr.  Hildenbrand  and  Mr.  Grif- 
fin who  do  the  work.  They  do  it  very 
well  indeed,  and  I  join  the  minority 
leader  in  congratulating  them. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXV  RE- 
LATING TO  COMMITTEE  MEM- 
BERSHIP 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  further  resolution  we  should  now 
take  up,  a  resolution  to  amend  rule 
XXV  to  provide  certain  exceptions 
which  will  validate  the  appointments 
we  have  made.  I  send  the  resolution  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  342 
A  resolution  amending  Rule  XXV. 
Resolved.  That  at  the  end  of  Rule  XXV, 
add  the  following: 

( 15)  A  Senator  who  on  the  date  this  subdi- 
vision is  agreed  to  is  serving  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, and  on  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  may.  in  lieu  of 
their  service  on  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  during  the 
Ninety-eighth  Congress,  also  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, but  in  no  event  may  such  Senator 
serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a 
member  of  more  than  three  committees 
listed  in  paragraph  2. 

(16)  A  Senator  who  on  the  date  this  subdi- 
vision is  agreed  to  is  serving  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
may.  in  lieu  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  also  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  but  in  no  event  may  such 
Senator  serve  by  reason  of  this  subdivision 
as  a  member  of  more  than  three  committees 
listed  in  paragraph  2. 

(17)  A  Senator  who.  on  the  date  this  sub- 
division is  agreed  to.  is  serving  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  may 
also  serve  as  a  member  ef  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  342)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  a  time  for  morning  business 
later  in  the  proceedings  so  we  can  take 
care  of  a  number  of  routine  matters 
which  I  believe  the  House  may  be 
waiting  for.  Rather  than  impose  on 
the  time  of  those  Senators  who  antici- 
pate speaking  at  this  time,  I  yield  the 
floor. 


DEATH  PENALTY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  S.  1765,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1765)  to  establish  constitutional 
procedures  for  the  imposition  of  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The   Senate   resumed   consideration 

of  the  bill. 
Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair, 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Illinois. 

NO  MORE  MARION-TYPE  KILLINGS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
taking  of  another  individual's  life, 
under  whatever  guise,  is  a  matter  of 
the  gravest  concern  in  our  society. 
Debate  has  raged  in  our  country  for 
decades  over  one  manifestation  of  the 
taking  of  a  human  life;  namely,  the 
death  penalty. 

I  first  wrestled  with  the  question  of 
the  death  penalty  as  an  attorney  and 
then  as  a  freshman  legislator  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. 

May  I  say  for  the  record.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  prosecuted  death  penalty 
cases  as  an  assistant  State's  attorney 
of  St.  Clair  County,  111.,  and  I  have  de- 
fended individuals  on  many  occasions 
in  death  penalty  cases. 

After  listening  to  all  of  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  issue 
during  my  years  of  private  and  public 
life,  I  concluded  that  the  death  penal- 
ty, within  carefully  prescribed  limits, 
is  warranted. 

Mr.  President,  I  addressed  this  body 
on  November  9,  1983,  to  urge  the 
Senate  leadership  to  bring  S.  1765  to 
the  Senate  floor  for  our  consideration, 

I  focused  then,  as  now,  on  one  im- 
portant reason  to  act  upon  S.  1765: 
The  lives  of  our  Federal  employees  are 
at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  22,  1983, 
two  dastardly  acts  occurred  at  the 
maximum  Federal  security  facility  in 
Marion,   111.   Two   correction   officers 


were  savagely  murdered  in  separate  in- 
cidents that  day  by  inmates  who 
stabbed  their  victims  to  death.  Two 
other  officers  suffered  serious  injuries. 
All  four  assaults  were  unprovoked, 
which  makes  their  tragic  results  even 
more  demanding  of  our  attention. 

The  two  inmates  who  killed  the 
guards  had  committed  the  same  crime 
against  others  on  previous  occassions— 
not  once,  not  twice,  not  three  times, 
not  even  four  or  five,  but,  believe  it  or 
not  six  times!  These  two  inmates  have 
now  killed  a  total  of  eight  individuals 
since  they  were  locked  behind  bars,  ac- 
cording to  at  least  one  authoritative 
report. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  tragedy  at  Marion  high- 
lights a  very  significant  truth:  When  a 
prisoner  is  serving  a  life  sentence,  no 
deterrent  exists  at  all  to  prevent  him 
or  her  from  harming  or  killing  other 
inmates,  guards,  other  staff,  a  lawyer, 
a  reporter  or  anyone  else.  In  essence, 
that  killer  is  allowed  to  walk  free!  Do 
not  mistake  what  I  am  saying:  The 
guilty  party  does  not  gf*»  to  leave 
prison.  In  effect,  however,  becna^e  the 
judicial  system  has  already  imposed  a 
sentence  of  life  on  the  individual, 
there  is  nothing  left  to  deter  the 
person. 

As  our  law  now  exists,  prisoners  can 
kill  with  absolute  impunity  on  the 
grounds  of  the  maximum  security  pen- 
itentiary at  Marion  and  elsewhere 
without  fear  of  reprisal,  without  fear 
of  reprisal. 

This  situation  is  intolerable.  Mr. 
President.  It  rises  to  the  level  of  the 
incomprehensible  and  absurd  when 
one  considers,  as  one  Marion  official 
put  it,  that  the  officers  were  killed 
■for  sport." 

Following  those  murders.  Associate 
Attorney  General  D.  Lowell  Jensen 
testified  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  A  few  months  ago,  I  asked 
that  his  remarks  on  the  Marion  kill- 
ings be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  doubt  that  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  that  prior  request,  but  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  Mr,  Jensen's  in- 
troductory remarks.  He  opened  his  tes- 
timony by  saying: 

•  •  •  The  brutal  murders  •  •  •  are  an  out- 
rage. But  also  outrageous  is  the  fact  that  a 
decade's  inaction  has  left  current  Federal 
law  in  a  state  where  it  is  likely  that  our 
criminal  justice  system  will  be  powerless  to 
impose  any  meaningful  sanction  for  these 
vicious  crimes. 

I  could  not  say  it  better.  Mr.  Jensen 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  The  current 
state  of  Federal  law  is  an  outrage! 

His  statement  provides  solid  reason- 
ing to  support  proposed  section  1118 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
which  is  contained  in  S.  1765. 

In  light  of  what  transpired  at 
Marion.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reflect 
carefully  upon  the  current  situation, 
because  it  cries  out  for  a  remedy.  I 
know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
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versy  surrounding  the  current  bill,  and 
the  issue  of  capital  punishment  in  gen- 
eral. I  understand  that.  Reasonable 
people  may  well  differ  over  how  best 
to  respond  to  moral  and  personal  de- 
mands. 

I  hasten  to  add.  however,  that 
wanton  murder  by  inmates  who  be- 
lieve they  have  nothing  to  lose  must 
be  halted. 

I  recognize.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
provision  of  the  bill  which  would  pre- 
vent repeats  of  Marion-type  tragedies 
is  but  one  of  many  sections  of  a  very 
controversial  bill.  By  focusing  on  this 
specific  section  of  the  bill  in  these  re- 
marks, I  do  not  hope  to  convince  indi- 
vidual Senators  that  they  should, 
therefore,  support  the  entire  package. 
That  decision  is  one  which  each  Sena- 
tor must  make  based  on  his  or  her  own 
beliefs. 

My  purpose.  Mr.  President,  is  to 
point  out  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  vote  on  the  merits  of  this  propos- 
al—an obligation  to  the  American 
people.  That  duty  entails  the  necessity 
of  confronting  the  death  penalty  issue 
head-on.  In  limiting  my  remarks  to 
the  specific  section  of  the  law  dealing 
with  inmates  who  kill,  my  intent  is  to 
suggest  that  the  death  penalty,  under 
certain  narrowly  drawn  circumstances, 
is  indeed  warranted. 

Mr.  President  I  shall  vote  for  clo- 
ture. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  Justice  Department  has  written  a 
letter  to  us  on  this  subject  which  I 
wish  to  present  to  the  Senate  at  this 
time. 

U.S.  Department  or  Justice. 
Opfice  of  Legislative  Affairs. 

February  9.  1984. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Woihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  to  express  the 
continuing  strong  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  S.  1765.  which  would  es- 
tablish constitutional  procedures  for  imposi- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  for  the  most  egre- 
gious federal  offenses.  While  federal  stat- 
utes consistently  provide  for  the  death  pen- 
alty for  murder,  treason,  and  espionage, 
these  provisions  have  been  rendered  unen- 
forceable since  the  Supreme  Court's  1972 
Purman  decision.  For  these  statutes  to  be 
enforceable  Congress  must  enact  statutory 
guidelines  and  other  constitutionally  re- 
quired procedural  safeguards  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  necessary  to  protect 
against  the  arbitary  or  disproportionate  ap- 
plication on  capital  punishment. 

It  is  essential  that  the  opportunity  exist 
to  impose  the  death  penalty  for  the  most 
brutal  and  reprehensible  federal  crimes  in- 
volving the  murder  of  innocent  victims  or 
grave  Jeopardy  to  the  very  security  of  the 
nation.  It  must  be  recognized  that  some 
crimes  are  so  horrible  that  no  alternative  re- 
sponse, not  even  life  imprisonment  without 
possibility  of  parole,  can  provide  a  just  and 
proportionate  punishment.  Also,  we  strong- 
ly t>elieve  that  the  death  penalty  can  be  an 
effective  deterrent  for  cases  involving  pre- 
meditation and  calculation,  and  thus  save 
the  lives  of  those  who  would  otherwise 
become  the  Irretrievable  victims  of  crime. 


The  recent  brutal  murders  of  two  correc- 
tional officers  at  the  federal  penitentiary  in 
Marion.  Illinois  unfortunately  is  a  clear  il- 
lustration of  the  impotence  of  a  federal 
criminal  justice  system  in  which  the  death 
penalty  cannot  be  imposed  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Those  charged  and  now  await- 
ing trial  in  federal  court  for  these  murders 
are  two  inmates  already  under  multiple  life 
sentences  who  were  incarcerated  in  the 
most  secure  unit  in  the  highest  level  securi- 
ty prison  in  the  federal  correctional  system. 
For  such  offenders,  life  imprisonment— the 
most  severe  sanction  federal  law  now  had  to 
offer— is  meaningless  in  terms  of  punish- 
ment and  deterrence.  Moreover,  these  cases 
show  that  imprisonment  does  not  truly  inca- 
pacitate the  most  incorrigible  violent  of- 
fenders, it  merely  reduces  the  sphere  of 
their  potential  victims  to  other  inmates  and 
prison  personnel. 

In  recent  years,  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary has  held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
death  penalty  and  undertake  an  exhaustive 
and  conscientious  effort  to  formulate  proce- 
dures for  the  imposition  of  the  death  penal- 
ty at  the  federal  level  that  are  in  accord 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  over  the 
last  decade.  S.  1765  is  the  culmination  of 
this  effort  and  provides  a  procedural  mecha- 
nism that  permits  imposition  of  the  death 
{jenalty  for  a  limited  number  of  the  most  se- 
rious federal  crimes  yet  assures  against  arbi- 
trary, disproportionate,  or  discriminatory 
application  of  the  penalty. 

Since  1972.  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
States  have  enacted  new  death  penalty  laws 
to  meet  the  constitutional  requirements  ar- 
ticulated by  the  Supreme  Court.  Restora- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  at  the  federal 
level  is  long  overdue. 

In  short,  the  federal  criminal  justice 
system  should,  in  our  view,  provide  criminal 
sanctions  that  are  fully  adequate  in  terms 
of  punishment,  deterrence  and  protection  of 
the  public.  We  believe  that  enactment  of  S. 
1765  would  achieve  that  important  goal. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  A.  McConnell. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  how  this  ad- 
ministration stands.  This  administra- 
tion favors  this  bill.  The  Justice  De- 
partment favors  this  bill.  The  prosecu- 
tors of  this  Nation  favor  this  bill. 
Murder  and  serious  crimes  have  got  to 
come  to  an  end.  Again,  I  want  to  say 
that  crime  in  this  country  has  gotten 
out  of  hand. 

I  repeat  that  the  number  of  violent 
crimes  committed  in  this  Nation,  ac- 
cording to  the  FBI  1982  major  crime 
index,  was  1,285,705.  A  violent  crime 
was  committed  every  25  seconds.  A 
murder  was  committed  every  25  min- 
utes, with  a  total  for  that  year  of 
21,012. 

There  was  a  forcible  rape  every  7 
minutes,  for  a  total  of  77,763  through- 
out the  country  for  that  year;  a  rob- 
bery every  59  seconds,  for  a  total  of 
536.888  robberies  for  that  year;  aggra- 
vated assault,  one  every  49  seconds,  for 
a  total  of  650,042  for  that  particular 
year. 

Mr.  President,  the  number  of  mur- 
ders committed  in  the  United  States 
annually  have  doubled  in  the  last  20 
years. 


Mr.  President,  I  might  also  point  out 
that  39  States  have  enacted  capital 
punishment  statutes  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  of  Purman 
against  Georgia  in  1972—39  States.  All 
but  1 1  States  now  have  capital  punish- 
ment statutes.  The  Federal  laws  relat- 
ing to  capital  punishment  were  invali- 
dated when  a  State  law  was  held  un- 
consitutional  for  failure  to  give  ade- 
quate guidance  to  the  jury  in  deciding 
to  impose  the  death  penalty  in  a  par- 
ticular case.  The  United  States  has 
never  corrected  this  except  for  a  homi- 
cide committed  in  the  course  of  an  air- 
craft hijacking,  for  which  a  constitu- 
tional procedure  for  imposing  capital 
punishment  was  enacted  in  1974.  If  we 
have  capital  punishment  for  causing  a 
death  in  the  course  of  an  aircraft  hi- 
jacking, we  also  need  capital  punish- 
ment for  the  other  Federal  crimes 
committed  in  this  field— that  is, 
murder.  This  includes  killing  the 
President,  Members  of  Congress,  Su- 
preme Court  justices.  Federal  prison 
guards,  and  many  others. 

Espionage  is  also  very  important. 
Those  who  would  betray  our  country 
and  those  who  would  steal  important 
secrets  and  subvert  our  Government 
should  be  held  accountable  with  their 
lives  in  aggravated  cases.  Similarly, 
treason— traitors  to  the  country- 
should  be  liable  for  the  death  penalty 
if  the  jury  so  decides  in  aggravated 
cases. 

The  jury  may  not  decide  to  give  cap- 
ital punishment  in  any  of  these  cases, 
but  they  should  have  the  discretion  to 
do  so  if  they  see  fit. 

The  fourth  offense  covered  by  the 
bill  is  the  attempt  to  kill  the  Presi- 
dent, where  he  actually  strikes  the 
President  or  otherwise  comes  danger- 
ously close  to  killing  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  further 
that  this  bill  is  not  only  supported  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  ad- 
ministration, it  is  supported  by  the 
National  Sheriffs  Association;  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police;  it  is  supported 
by  the  National  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  morning,  I 
spoke  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  at  a  law  en- 
forcement center  there.  There  were 
law  enforcement  people  there  from  14 
States.  I  wish  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  could  have  seen  and  heard 
what  I  did. 

It  was  brought  out  in  that  presenta- 
tion that  2  people  have  killed  87 
people.  They  have  murdered,  they 
have  raped,  and  they  have  dismem- 
bered bodies.  In  many  cases,  after 
raping  a  women,  they  would  dismem- 
ber her  body,  cut  off  her  legs.  In  sever- 
al cases,  they  cut  her  head  off.  In 
other  cases,  they  actually  dis- 
emboweled her.  In  some  cases,  they 
even  cut  out  and  removed  her  sex 
organs. 
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Mr.  President,  if  that  kind  of  outra- 
geous conduct  does  not  deserve  capital 
punishment,  I  do  not  know  what  does. 
Here  are  two  people  who,  as  I  said, 
have  raped  and  murdered,  dismember- 
ing and  killing  not  1  or  2.  but  87 
people. 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  one  of 
these  defendants,  this  was  given  in  the 
presentation  down  in  Nashville.  This 
was  with  regard  to  the  one,  Lucas,  one 
of  the  defendants: 

Oftentimes  Lucas  would  stab  the  victim 
repeatedly  around  the  neck  and  chest  areas, 
sometimes  cutting  the  victim's  throat  and 
sometimes  disemboweling  her.  He  would 
also  strangle  his  victims  manually  or  with 
their  own  clothing.  Numerous  victims  died 
as  a  result  of  being  beaten  to  death.  Some  of 
the  victims  may  not  show  signs  of  rape  due 
to  the  fact  that  Lucas  sometimes  reached  a 
climax,  ejaculating  in  his  clothing  while  kill- 
ing the  victims.  He  also  is  known  to  have 
mutilated  the  bodies  by  biting  off  the  nip- 
ples of  the  breasts  and  castration.  Lucas  is 
also  known  to  decapitate  the  victims  and 
keep  the  heads  for  several  days  in  his  car. 
He  would  then  dispose  of  the  head,  usually 
in  a  different  State.  Lucas  would  usually  un- 
dress the  victim  before  disposing  of  the 
body.  Bodies  were  often  left  along  high- 
ways, back  roads  and  close  to  roadside 
parks.  Several  of  the  bodies  were  discovered 
nude  with  the  exception  of  their  socks. 
Lucas  has  a  phobia  about  socks.  He  refuses 
to  wear  them  or  wash  his  feet. 

Mr.  President,  he  is  one  of  the  de- 
fendants who  have  killed  at  least  87 
people.  Law  enforcement  officials  have 
the  evidence  on  that  many.  Officials 
think  he  and  his  companion  may  have 
killed  many  more,  and  they  believe 
they  are  going  to  continue  to  find  evi- 
dence on  those  murders. 

Mr.  President,  with  crimes  like  this 
being  committed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, how  can  we  refuse?  Suppose  your 
wife  or  daughter  was  raped  and  dis- 
membered and  disemboweled?  Is  there 
a  Senator  who  would  refuse  to  give 
them  capital  punishment?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
reenact  capital  punishment  at  the 
Federal  level.  Thirty-nine  States  have 
done  it.  The  Federal  Government 
needs  to  do  it.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
this  afternoon  vote  cloture  so  we  can 
pass  this  bill.  It  will  be  a  deterrent  to 
crime.  As  I  said,  in  the  last  20  years, 
the  homicide  rate  has  doubled. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  say  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  see  fit  to  vote  cloture  so  we 
can  proceed  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  before  he  leaves,  just  a 
brief  question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  must  ask  this  question. 
Everyone  in  the  Senate  is  equally  ab- 
horred by  the  crime  the  Senator  has 
described.  There  is  nobody  in  this 
Senate  who  abhors  such  crime  any  less 
than  does  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 


How  many  of  those  crimes  that  the 
Senator  has  just  enumerated  took 
place  in  States  that  already  have  cap- 
ital punishment?  How  many  of  the 
specific  crimes  that  he  has  just  gone 
through,  with  the  kind  of  abomina- 
tions which  are  so  abhorrent  to  every- 
body in  this  Chamber,  took  place  in 
States  that  already  have  capital  pun- 
ishment? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sure  some  of  them  did  take  place 
in  States  that  have  capital  punish- 
ment. I  hope  those  2  who  killed  87 
people  committed  those  crimes  in 
States  that  do  have  capital  punish- 
ment, so  they  can  get  capital  punish- 
ment. But  if  they  were  committed  in 
the  11  other  States,  then  they  would 
not.  But  if  they  had  committed  those 
crimes— and  some  of  them  may  have,  I 
am  not  sure— on  Federal  property  in  a 
State,  in  a  national  park  or  military 
base  or  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  jurisdiction,  then  they  could 
not  get  capital  punishment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  point  is  they  were 
not  deterred. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  any  of  them 
did  commit  serious  crimes  where  there 
was  Federal  jurisdiction,  they  could 
only  get  life.  We  do  not  think  that 
that  is  just  punishment.  Deterrence  is 
not  the  only  reason  for  the  death  pen- 
alty. We  do  not  think  that  is  fair  to 
the  public.  Therefore,  we  think  that 
the  Federal  Government  ought  to 
have  the  right,  if  the  jury  sees  fit.  to 
give  capital  punishment  where  it  is 
warranted. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  point  is  they  were 
not  deterred  from  committing  those 
crimes  by  the  presence  of  capital  pun- 
ishment. 

Mr.  President,  as  always,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  ex- 
presses a  point  eloquently. 

In  this  case,  the  difficulty  is  that  the 
issue  is  not  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  reimpose  the  death  penalty. 
The  issue  today  is  whether  or  not  1 
day  of  debate  on  the  death  penalty— 1 
day  of  debate  plus  perhaps  a  few 
hours— is  a  reasonable  debate  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  this  issue.  We  spent  5 
days  on  withholding  on  interest  and 
dividends.  We  spent  weeks  on  the  gas 
tax.  Think  of  it.  Five  days  on  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividends. 
Weeks  on  the  gas  tax.  We  have  had 
about  a  day-and-a-quarter  on  the 
death  penalty,  and  we  are  voting  on 
cloture.  We  have  not  even  begun  to 
get  into  the  details  of  this  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  says  that 
we  should  have  the  death  penalty  for 
the  wanton  killing  of  prison  guards. 
That  is  one  of  many,  many  sections  in 
this  bill. 

There  are  provisions  in  this  bill 
which  would  allow  for  the  death  pen- 
alty even  though  the  defendants  did 
not  kill,  did  not  attempt  to  kill,  and 
did  not  intend  that  a  killing  take  place 
or  that  lethal  force  be  employed. 


I  am  going  to  repeat  that,  because  I 
hope  those  listening  in  their  offices 
will  realize  the  breadth  of  this  bill  on 
which  we  are  going  to  vote  on  cloture. 
The  bill  permits  the  death  penalty  to 
be  imposed  in  situations  in  which  the 
defendant  himself  or  herself  did  not 
kill,  did  not  attempt  to  kill,  did  not 
intend  that  a  killing  take  place  or  that 
lethal  force  be  employed. 

This  is  not  a  bill  which  has  been 
carefully  crafted  within  proscribed 
limits,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
said.  He  picked  on  one  item  where 
there  was  the  killing  of  a  prison  guard. 
It  is  a  much  broader  bill,  with  many 
provisions  in  it. 

We  do  have  an  obligation  to  vote  on 
the  merits.  I  agree  with  that.  But. 
given  the  history  of  this  body,  we 
should  have  a  deliberative  debate  on 
issues  of  great  moment  to  this  coun- 
try. Can  we  say.  in  good  conscience, 
that  a  day  and  a  quarter  of  debate  on 
reinstitution  of  the  death  penalty  is 
sufficient,  when  we  have  issues  of  this 
magnitude  before  us?  That  is  the  issue 
on  which  we  will  be  voting.  Should  we 
stop  debate  on  a  bill  of  this  breadth? 

The  issues  involved  in  this  are  emo- 
tional, and  people  have  strong  feelings 
on  this  issue.  I  would  wager  that  ev- 
erybody in  this  Chamber  feels  first 
and  foremost  for  victims  and  their 
families,  that  everybody  in  this  Cham- 
ber feels  for  a  society  which  has  been 
brutalized  by  violence  and  by  terrorist 
acts,  and  that  we  all  want  violent  per- 
sons removed  from  this  society.  There 
is  unanimity  on  that;  there  is  consen- 
sus on  that. 

I  do  not  think  people  who  favor  the 
death  penalty  feel  any  more  deeply 
about  victims  than  people  who  oppose 
the  death  penalty.  I  do  not  think 
people  who  favor  the  death  penalty 
feel  any  more  deeply  about  society 
being  brutalized  by  violent  crime  than 
those  of  us  who  oppose  the  death  pen- 
alty. All  of  us  want  violent  persons  re- 
moved from  society,  off  the  streets. 

The  issue  here,  however,  is  rational 
as  well  as  emotional.  The  question  we 
have  to  face  and  should  face  in  a  rea- 
sonable debate  of  reasonable  length  is 
with  respect  to  the  realistic  possibili- 
ties of  error  which  we  detailed  yester- 
day in  many  cases.  We  have  put  into 
the  Record  many  cases  where  the 
wrong  person  was  convicted  of  a  cap- 
ital offense.  The  absence  of  a  showing 
of  the  details  of  the  death  penalty  and 
the  issues  involving  the  morality  of 
the  death  pen?  Uy— these  are  all  issues 
which  are  worthy  of  a  lot  more  debate 
than  a  day  and  a  half.  These  are  issues 
on  which  people  who  are  equally  re- 
pulsed by  crime  and  terror  differ;  and. 
at  a  minimum,  we  should  give  these 
issues  the  kind  of  debate  which  the 
traditions  of  this  body  require. 

I  must  say  that  a  good  part  of  my 
own  opposition  to  capital  punishment 
stems  from  my  view  and  my  own  expe- 
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rience  that  innocent  persons  have 
been  convicted  of  capital  crimes  and 
they  have  t)een  put  to  death  for  crimes 
they  never  committed.  But  there  are 
other  compelling  reasons  why  the 
Senate  should  reject  this  effort  to 
reinstitute  the  death  penalty. 

Close  scrutiny  of  the  States  where 
capital  punishment  is  the  practice 
shows  that  even  under  the  so-called 
guided-discretion  post-Furman  stat- 
utes, the  death  penalty  continues  to 
be  imposed  in  an  unjust  and  arbitrary 
manner. 

Despite  suggested  guidelines  for  im- 
position of  the  death  penalty,  our  ex- 
perience with  post-Furman  sentencing 
procedures  reveals  that  they  have  not 
eliminated  the  inequitable  imposition 
of  State  sanctioned  death.  The  poor, 
the  uneducated,  and  minorities  are 
still  more  likely  to  be  sentenced  to 
death  than  are  those  who  have  the  fi- 
nancial resources  necessary  to  obtain 
the  best  legal  defense.  Strong  support 
from  the  family  of  the  accused  and 
the  know-how  to  make  a  good  impres- 
sion on  the  jury  may  make  the  differ- 
ence l)etween  life  and  death.  No 
matter  how  hard  we  try  to  eliminate 
flaws  in  our  judicial  system,  it  will 
continue  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  in- 
equities which  exist  throughout  our 
social  system.  No  procedural  safe- 
guards can  eliminate  the  arbitrariness 
and  discretion  evident  at  every  stage 
of  a  criminal  proceeding. 

A  study  of  arbitrariness  and  discrim- 
ination under  post-Furman  capital 
statutes  by  William  J.  Bowers  and 
Glenn  L.  Pierce,  the  director  and  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Center  for  Ap- 
plied Social  Research  at  Northeastern 
University,  resulted  in  findings  as  fol- 
lows: 

•  •  *  There  are  gross  differences  in  the 
treatment  of  potentially  capital  offenders 
by  race  of  offender  and  victim  and  by  judi- 
cial circuits  within  States.  These  are  (1)  in- 
dependent of  aggravating  felony-related  cir- 
cumstances. (2)  present  at  both  presentenc- 
ing  and  sentencing  stages  of  the  criminal 
justice  process.  (3)  uncorrected  by  postsen- 
tencing  appellate  review  process.  (4)  unal- 
tered by  the  form  and  restrictlveness  of  cap- 
ital statutes  among  states,  and  (5)  remark- 
ably similar  to  the  best-documented  pat- 
terns of  differential  treatment  by  race  of  of- 
fender and  victims  under  pre-Purman  cap- 
ital statues,  now  ruled  unconstitutional. 
These  findings  show  that  the  present 
system  of  capital  punishment  is  inconsistent 
with  the  constitutional  standards  of  the 
Purman  and  Gregg  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  but  is  instead  con- 
sistent with  historically  prevailing  extrale- 
gal influences  which  compromise  and  dis- 
place the  legally  prescribed  functions  of 
such  punishment  and  are  an  enduring 
source  of  arbitrariness  and  discrimination. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  put  a  chart  at 
the  rear  of  the  Chamber  which  re- 
flects some  of  the  arbitrariness  of 
death  penalities,  even  following 
Furman.  We  can  see  in  that  chart  just 
what  difference  these  arbitrary  factors 


make  as  to  whether  or  not  someone  is 
going  to  be  put  to  death. 

We  have  taken  a  look  at  the  States 
that  have  the  largest  number  of 
people  on  death  row  for  which  data  is 
available— Texas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Il- 
linois—and we  looked  at  what  differ- 
ence it  makes  if  the  victim  in  this  case 
is  white  or  black.  We  looked  at  the 
racial  patterns  in  capital  sentencing. 

We  can  see  on  the  chart  that  if  the 
victim  is  black  in  Florida,  which  has 
the  most  capital  offenses,  there  is 
about  a  10  percent  less  chance  of  the 
perpetrator  receiving  capital  punish- 
ment than  if  the  victim  is  white. 

In  Texas,  there  is  about  a  20  percent 
greater  chance  that  the  defendant  will 
be  put  to  death  if  the  victim  is  white 
than  if  the  victim  is  black. 

In  Georgia,  there  is  about  a  10  per- 
cent greater  chance  that  the  defend- 
ant will  be  put  to  death  when  he  kills 
a  white  person  than  when  he  kills  a 
black  person,  and  in  Illinois,  about  a  6 
percent,  or  600  times  the  likelihood 
that  the  person  killing  a  white  person 
will  be  put  to  death  than  the  person 
whose  victim  is  black. 

These  arbitrary  patterns  of  race,  in 
this  case  involving  the  race  of  the 
victim,  permeate  our  system  of  justice. 

I  wish  my  friend  from  Illinois  did 
not  have  to  leave  for  another  pressing 
engagement  so  that  he  could  help  ex- 
plain to  us  why  it  should  be  that  the 
victim's  race  should  be  so  overwhelm- 
ingly relevant  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
perpetrator  is  put  to  death. 

There  are  similar  studies  relative  to 
the  race  of  defendants  that  show  that 
race  is  still  relevant  in  this  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
study  that  is  reprinted  in  the  January 
5  edition  of  the  New  York  Times  show- 
ing the  relationship  between  the  race 
and  the  victim  and  the  imposition  of 
the  death  sentence  in  eight  States. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  5.  19841 

Courts  Study  Link  Between  Victim's  Race 
AND  Imposition  or  Death  Penalty 

<By  Pay  S.  Joyce) 

Atlanta.  Jan.  4— With  more  executions 
likely  to  lake  place  as  death  row  inmates  ex- 
haust their  appeals,  opponents  of  the  death 
penalty  are  increasingly  focusing  on  the 
agrument  that  imposing  the  death  sentence 
tends  to  be  related  to  the  race  of  the  victim. 

The  courts  are  already  beginning  to  con- 
sider whether  that  argument  should  be 
taken  into  account.  The  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  11th  Circuit  will 
hear  arguments  in  Atlanta  the  week  of  Jan 
16  on  the  admissibility  of  a  study  of  sen- 
tencings  in  Georgia  by  a  team  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  led  by  David  Baldus.  On 
Dec.  13  the  Supreme  Court  granted  a  stay 
of  execution  to  a  convicted  Georgia  murder- 
er. Alpha  Otis  Stephens,  until  the  appeals 
court  rules  on  the  legal  relevance  of  the 
study. 


COURT  BARRED  ARBITRARINESS 

The  merits  of  the  Baldus  study  have  al- 
ready l)een  argued  here  before  Pederal  Dis- 
trict Judge  Owen  Forrester,  who.  in  a  differ- 
ent case,  is  expected  to  rule  soon  on  the  fac- 
tual question  of  whether  there  is  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  application  of  the  Geor- 
gia death  penalty. 

A  new.  broader  study  shows  that  murder- 
ers of  white  victims  have  received  the  death 
penally  more  often  than  murderers  of 
blacks  and  this  is  cited  as  significant  evi- 
dence that  the  penally  continues  to  be  ap- 
plied in  a  discriminatory  manner,  even 
though  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  1972 
that  imposing  it  arbitrarily  was  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Students  of  the  death  penalty  believe  the 
latest  study,  a  review  of  17.000  homicide 
cases  in  eight  states  carried  out  by  Samuel 
Gross  and  Robert  Mauro  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, along  with  other  studies  that  seem 
to  indicate  the  legal  system  values  white 
lives  more  than  black  ones,  will  put  pressure 
on  courts  to  reconsider  death  penalty  stat- 
utes. 

•We  may  be  on  the  threshold  of  a  whole 
new  evaluation  of  the  racial  aspects  of  the 
death  penalty."  Gary  Bedau  of  Tufts  Uni- 
versity said  after  reading  the  Stanford 
work. 

STUDY  OF  EIGHT  STATES 

Mr.  Gross  and  Mr.  Mauro  studied  the 
homicides  that  resulted  in  340  death  sen- 
tences in  Georgia.  Florida.  Illinois.  Oklaho- 
ma. Arkansas.  North  Carolina.  Mississippi 
and  Virginia.  The  authors  studied  criminal 
homicides  from  1976  to  1980  in  which  negli- 
gence was  not  a  factor  and  there  were 
known  suspects  at  least  15  years  old  at  the 
time  of  the  killing. 

In  each  of  the  eight  states  they  found  a 
person  was  more  likely  to  be  sentenced  to 
death  if  he  had  killed  a  white  rather  than  a 
black,  and  in  some  states  far  more  likely. 

The  differences  were  particularly  dramat- 
ic for  Georgia.  The  study  reported  on  773 
slayings  of  whites:  the  death  penalty  was 
imposed  in  67  of  those  cases,  or  8.7  percent. 
But  in  the  1,345  slayings  of  blacks,  only  12 
resulted  in  death  sentences,  or  nine-tenths 
of  1  percent. 

RACE  AND  THE  DEATH  SENTENCE  IN  8  STATES 
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POSSIBLE  CAUSES  CITED 

In  Florida.  114  death  sentences  were  im- 
posed in  the  same  period  in  the  cases  of 
1.803  white  victims,  or  6.3  percent.  But  the 
death  penalty  was  handed  down  in  only  14 
of  1.683  homicides  involving  black  victims, 
or  eight-tenths  of  1  percent. 


In  Illinois,  where  1.214  whites  were  homi- 
cide victims,  the  death  penalty  was  imposed 
in  35  cases,  or  2.9  percent.  Of  the  1,866  mur- 
ders of  blacks,  only  10.  or  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent, resulted  in  the  death  penalty. 

While  the  study  did  not  seek  reasons  for 
the  differences.  Mr.  Gross  and  Mr.  Mauro 
speculated  on  two  possibilities:  unconscious 
racism  on  the  part  of  prosecutors,  jurors 
and  judges  who  value  white  life  more  than 
black  life,  and  the  tendency  of  largely  white 
juries  to  identify  with  white  victims. 

Attorneys  for  states  argue  against  inter- 
preting such  statistics  as  evidence  of  dis- 
crimination. Responding  to  an  earlier  study, 
Georgia  Attorney  General  Mike  Bowers 
said:  "We  acknowledge  disparities  in  sen- 
tencing rates.  The  mere  existence  of  those 
disparities  doesn't  carry  the  burden  of  proof 
that  there  has  been  intentional  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race.  Discrimination 
means  something  purposeful  and  intention- 
al. That's  clearly  the  standard  under  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court." 

In  a  5-to-4  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
halted  executions  in  1972  because  it  found 
the  death  penalty  was  imposed  arbitrarily 
and  was  therefore  unconstitutional.  Two  of 
the  five  Justices  who  struck  down  the  death 
penally  said  it  had  fallen  disproportionately 
on  the  poor  and  on  members  of  minority 
groups  who  commited  murder.  States  draft- 
ed new  laws  to  meet  the  objections,  and  in 
1976  the  Court  reinstated  the  death  penal- 
ty. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  Charles 
Black,  professor  of  law  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity, is  a  well-known  expert  on  the 
post-Furman  death  penalty  statutes. 
In  his  book,  "Capital  Punishment:  The 
Inevitability  of  Caprice  and  Mistake," 
Charles  Black  has  as  his  principle 
thesis  the  theory  that  post-Furman 
statutes  will  continue  to  be  arbitrary 
and  discriminatory.  His  conclusion  is: 

One  way  or  another,  the  official  choices— 
by  prosecutors,  judges,  juries,  and  Gover- 
nors—that divide  those  who  are  to  die  from 
those  who  are  to  live  are  on  the  whole  not 
made,  and  cannot  be  made,  under  standards 
that  are  consistently  meaningful  and  clear, 
but  that  they  will  continue  to  be  made, 
under  no  standards  at  all  or  under  pseudo- 
standards  without  discoverable  meaning. 

Mr.  President,  I  asked  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  do  a  report  on  racial  fac- 
tors in  the  imposition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment in  1981.  That  report,  which 
has  already  been  made  part  of  the 
record,  reviews  a  number  of  situations, 
a  number  of  circumstances,  as  relates 
to  who  gets  life  and  who  gets  death. 
But  it  shows  that  in  an  analysis  of  the 
data  compiled  by  Bowers  and  Pierce, 
there  is: 

A  consistent  pattern  across  all  four  States: 
Black  killers,  and  the  killers  of  whites,  are 
more  likely  than  white  killers  and  the  kill- 
ers of  blacks  to  receive  the  death  penalty 
•  *  •  their  data  shows  that  type  of  murder 
did  not  account  for  racial  differences  in  the 
probability  of  receiving  the  death  penalty. 
For  both  felony  and  nonfelony  homicides 
the  same  differences  by  race  of  both  offend- 
er and  victim  appeared. 

And  that  is  worth  repeating  because 
it  shows  a  consistent  pattern  of  the  in- 
fluence of  race  in  the  imposition  of 
the  death  penalty.  "Black  killers,  and 
the  killers  of  whites,  are  more  likely 


than  white  killers  and  the  killers  of 
blacks  to  receive  the  death  penalty"  in 
America  and  that  is  post-Furman,  not 
pre-Furman. 

Mr.  President,  another  persuasive 
reason  why  the  Senate  should  reject 
this  attempt  to  reinstitute  the  death 
penalty  is  that  capital  punishment  has 
not  been  proven  to  be  an  effective  de- 
terrent to  crime.  In  fact,  the  death 
penalty  may  actually  have  a  stimulat- 
ing effect  upon  those  deranged  indi- 
viduals who  see  it  as  a  way  of  attract- 
ing attention  to  themselves. 

Studies  on  the  deterrent  effect  of 
the  death  penalty  are  nearly  unani- 
mous in  finding  that  capital  punish- 
ment acts  as  no  greater  deterrent  than 
does  life  in  prison.  In  fact,  a  compari- 
son of  the  average  murder  rates  in 
those  States  with  the  death  penalty 
and  those  without  it  shows  that  the 
average  murder  rate  in  States  with  the 
death  penalty  is  about  twice  as  high  as 
it  is  in  the  States  without  the  death 
penalty. 

I  wish  our  friend  from  South  Caroli- 
na was  here  to  explain  to  us  how  it  is 
that  he  can  reach  a  conclusion  that 
the  death  penalty  deters  when  the  sta- 
tistics show  year  after  year  pre- 
Furman— post-Furman,  that  the 
murder  rate  in  States  that  have  the 
death  penalty  is  significantly  higher 
than  the  murder  rate  in  those  States 
that  do  not  have  the  death  penalty. 

I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
do  a  comparison  for  me  using  the 
FBI's  uniform  crime  statistics  and  the 
capital  punishment  report  released  by 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics.  In 
each  of  the  6  years  examined,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  researched  States 
with  capital  punishment  and  without 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  States 
that  have  capital  punishment  have 
about  twice  as  high  an  average  murder 
rate  than  did  the  States  without  cap- 
ital punishment. 

Here  are  some  of  the  figures: 

In  1977,  the  murder  rate  per  100,000 
population  in  death  penalty  States 
was  about  10.9  percent.  The  murder 
rate  per  100,000  population  in  non- 
death  penalty  States  was  about  5.4 
percent. 

In  1978.  the  death  penalty,  the 
murder  rate  in  death  penalty  States 
was  10.2  percent;  in  nondeath  penalty 
States,  5.6  percent. 

In  1979,  the  murder  rate  in  death 
penalty  States  was  11.2  percent;  in 
nondeath  penalty  States,  6.3  percent. 

In  1980,  the  death  penalty  States 
had  a  murder  rate  of  11.4  percent;  the 
nondeath  penalty  States  had  a  murder 
rate  of  6.6  percent. 

In  1981,  the  death  penalty  States 
had  a  murder  rate  of  10.7  percent;  the 
nondeath  penalty  States  had  a  murder 
rate  of  5.6  percent. 

In  1982,  the  death  penalty  States 
had  a  murder  rate  of  10.3  percent  and 
the  nondeath  penalty  States  had  a 
murder  rate  of  5  percent. 


When  we  put  together  the  average 
over  the  last  6  years  that  are  reflected 
in  that  chart  we  see  that  death  penal- 
ty States  have  a  murder  rate  of  10.78 
percent  whereas  States  without  the 
death  penalty  have  a  murder  rate  of 
5.75  percent. 

Now  that  is  about  twice  as  high  a 
murder  rate  in  States  that  have  the 
death  penalty  as  in  States  that  do  not. 
And  we  have  a  chart  in  the  back  of 
this  Chamber  which  graphically  illus- 
trates that  difference,  and  for  those 
who  will  consider  voting  for  this  bill 
because  they  believe  capital  punish- 
ment acts  as  a  deterrent  to  homicides  I 
hope  they  will  look  at  the  figures  be- 
cause the  figures  are  persuasive  that  if 
anything  there  is  a  reverse  relation- 
ship between  capital  punishment  and 
the  murder  rate. 

The  States  that  have  capital  punish- 
ment, rather  than  deterring  murders, 
have  about  twice  as  high  a  murder 
rate  as  the  States  that  do  not  have 
capital  punishment. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  again  here 
today  is  not  really  whether  we  are  in 
favor  of  or  opposed  to  the  death  pen- 
alty. The  issue  today  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  stop  debate  after  barely 
over  a  day's  debate  on  a  broad  bill  that 
provides  the  death  penalty  under 
many,  many  circumstances. 

The  New  York  Times  in  an  editorial 
this  morning  wrote  the  following: 

A  vote  to  cut  off  Senate  debate  on  a  death 
bill  is  scheduled  for  today.  A  vote  against 
cloture  will  be  a  vote  to  keep  talking— until 
after  a  recess  and  until  the  Senate  can  start 
sifting  for  sense  instead  of  rushing  for 
blood. 

We  are  going  to  be  voting  to  stop 
debate  on  a  bill  which,  for  instance, 
permits  the  death  penalty  to  be  im- 
posed in  circumstances  where  the  de- 
fendant has  not  himself  killed  or  at- 
tempted to  kill  or  even  intended  that  a 
killing  take  place  or  that  lethal  force 
be  employed. 

Can  we  as  Members  of  a  historic 
body  which  has  protected  the  right  to 
deliberative  debate,  spending  a  week 
on  the  question  of  withholding  on  in- 
terest and  dividends,  spending  weeks 
on  the  gasoline  tax,  can  we  in  good 
conscience  as  the  repositories  of  tradi- 
tion of  this  Senate  which  has  allowed 
for  deliberative  debate  on  critical 
issues  say  that  there  has  been  ade- 
quate debate  on  a  bill  which  permits 
the  death  penalty  to  be  imposed  in 
some  circumstances  where  there  has 
not  even  been  an  intent,  an  attempt  to 
kill  or  intention  to  do  great  bodily 
harm?  Does  that  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
the  description  of  my  friend  from  Illi- 
nois of  supporting  the  death  penalty 
within  carefully  prescribed  limits? 

I  think  not.  I  think  we  are  entitled 
to  significant  debate  on  this  bill  before 
we  vote  on  it.  And  then  we  must  vote 
on  it,  because  not  only  does  it  contain 
many    specific    provisions    that    are 
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worthy  of  debate,  but  it  also  contains 
the  fundamental  choice  of  whether  or 
not  this  society  is  willing  to  say  that 
the  death  penalty  deters,  that  the 
death  penalty  is  in  fact,  an  appropri- 
ate response  of  the  State  to  a  violent 
act  by  one  of  its  citizens. 

The  Catholic  bishops,  in  their  state- 
ment on  capital  punishment,  said  the 
following: 

It  is  morally  unsatisfactory  and  socially 
destructive  for  criminals  to  go  unpunished. 
But  the  forms  and  limits  of  punishment 
must  be  determined  by  moral  objectives 
which  go  beyond  the  mere  inflicting  of 
injury  on  the  guilty.  Thus,  we  would  regard 
it  as  bark>arous  and  inhumane  for  a  criminal 
who  had  tortured  or  maimed  a  victim  to  t>e 
tortured  or  maimed  in  return.  Such  a  pun- 
ishment might  satisfy  certain  vindictive  de- 
sires that  we  or  the  victim  might  feel,  but 
the  satisfaction  of  such  desires  is  not  and 
cannot  be  an  objective  of  a  humane  and 
Christian  approach  to  punishment. 

That  is  why  so  many  representatives 
of  so  many  national  religious  organiza- 
tions have  appealed  to  us  in  a  letter 
which  each  one  of  us  has  received, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator:  As  representatives  of  na- 
tional religious  organizations  we  appeal  to 
you  to  oppose  S.  1765.  a  bill  to  reinstate  the 
death  penalty,  which  may  come  before  the 
Senate  in  the  near  future.  We  oppose  any 
legislation  which  sanctions  the  use  of  cap- 
ital punishment. 

We  believe  in  the  sanctity  of  human  life. 
The  taking  of  human  life,  whether  it  be  an 
independent  criminal  act  or  sanctioned  by 
the  state,  is  inhumane.  Our  religious  convic- 
tions lead  us  to  the  belief  that  each  individ- 
ual has  worth  and  dignity. 

We  recognize  that  government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  its  citizens.  Such  re- 
sponsibilities are  necessary  and  should  be 
carried  through  in  a  positive  manner  that 
leads  to  a  safe,  equitable,  and  just  society. 
Our  work  brings  us  into  touch  with  the 
deepest  dimensions  of  the  lives  of  both  the 
victims  and  the  perpetrators  of  violent 
crimes  in  our  communities.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  tragedy  brought  into  the  lives  of 
victims  of  violent  crime  and  also  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  commit  such  crimes.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  death  penalty  fails  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  protecting  society  and  in  fact 
perpetuates  this  cycle  of  vengeance  and  vio- 
lence. 

This  letter  which  has  been  made 
part  of  the  Record  is  signed  officially 
by  representatives  of  the  following  na- 
tional religious  organizations: 

The  National  Council  of  Churches; 
the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Char- 
ities: the  Washington  Office  of  the 
Episcopal  Church:  the  Washington 
Office  of  the  Unitarian  Universalist 
Association  of  Churches:  the  National 
Assembly  of  Women  Religious:  the 
Women's  Division  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church:  Clergy  and  Laity  Con- 
cerned: Network:  the  Washington 
Office  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(U.S.A.):  the  American  Baptist 
Churches:  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation:  the  Synagogue 
Council  of  America;  the  American 
Jewish  Congress;  the  Union  of  Ameri- 
can Hebrew  Congregations  Religious 


Action  Center;  the  U.S.  Peace  Section 
of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee; 
the  National  Office  of  Jesuit  Social 
Ministries;  the  Church  and  Society  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  America;  the 
United  Church  of  Christ;  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee;  the  Washing- 
ton Ethical  Action  Office;  the  Wash- 
ington Office:  the  General  Assembly 
Mission  Board  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (U.S.A.);  the  General  Board  of 
Church  and  Society  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church;  and  the  General 
Board  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

When  there  is  that  kind  of  an  out- 
pouring representing  so  many  reli- 
gious organizations  in  this  country,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  least  that 
we  can  do  is  debate  the  merits  of  this 
bill  and  debate  the  details  of  this  bill 
for  more  than  a  day  and  a  half.  I 
would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  is 
the  least  we  can  do.  We  owe  at  least 
that  much  to  the  sentiment  which  is 
reflected  in  that  letter. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  determine 
whether  or  not  error  occurs  in  signifi- 
cant numbers  in  our  justice  system, 
significant  enough  so  that  we  do  not 
want  lo  take  the  chance  of  putting 
people  to  death  who  may  later  prove 
to  be  innocent.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves 
to  debate  the  questions  of  deterrence 
and  the  questions  of  morality.  We  owe 
it  to  ourselves  and  to  our  traditions  in 
this  Senate  to  debate  that  for  more 
than  a  day  and  a  half. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  our 
friend  from  Maine  is  here.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  yield  the 
floor  to  him  at  this  time  without  this 
being  considered  the  end  of  my  first 
speech  under  rule  XIX. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Michigan  and  commend  him  for 
his  effort  in  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion, a  bill  which  would  authorize  Fed- 
eral juries  and  judges  to  impose  the 
death  penalty  for  Federal  crimes  by 
establishing  criteria  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Involving  as  it  does  the  life  or 
death  of  American  citizens,  this  bill 
deserves— indeed  demands— the  most 
searching  inquiry,  the  most  careful 
consideration,  the  most  thorough 
debate. 

Yet.  neither  the  need  for  this  stat- 
ute nor  the  appropriateness  of  its  ap- 
proach have  been  properly  debated  by 
this  Congress.  Hearings  on  a  similar 
measure  were  held  last  in  1981,  and 
that  marks  the  most  recent  examina- 
tion of  this  issue. 

Additionally,  and  perhaps  more  iron- 
ically, a  cloture  motion  to  cut  off 
debate  on  this  bill  was  filed  virtually 
within  90  seconds  of  the  bill's  being 
laid  down,  before  a  single  word  of 
debate  had  occurred. 


I  am  not,  in  principle,  a  supporter  of 
the  notion  of  the  filibuster.  I  do  not 
believe  that  legitimate  and  compelling 
legislative  goals  can  be  reached  by 
trying  to  stall  the  will  of  a  determined 
majority  by  the  process  of  extended 
debate.  Indeed,  the  filibuster  has  been 
used  so  frequently  in  past  decades  pre- 
cisely to  stall— with  no  hope  of  pre- 
venting—the enactment  of  essential 
corrective  legislation,  that  to  lend  cre- 
dence to  this  procedure  is  distasteful 
to  many  Members  of  this  Senate,  in- 
cluding this  one. 

But  in  an  instance  where  no  debate, 
literally  not  a  single  word  of  opposi- 
tion or  support  for  a  measure  has  even 
been  heard,  for  a  cloture  petition  to  be 
filed,  as  it  was  in  this  instance  immedi- 
ately on  the  bill's  being  laid  down,  be- 
trays a  willingness  to  dispense  with 
debate  that  is  not  only  unbecoming, 
but  should  be  a  matter  of  shame  to  a 
body  which  has  been  known  as  the 
world's  greatest  deliberative  body. 

What  is  it  that  the  proponents  of 
the  cloture  motion  fear?  A  full,  ex- 
haustive debate— particularly  on  the 
question  of  judicially  imposed  and  leg- 
islatively sanctioned  death— is  nothing 
more  than  the  proper  exercise  of  the 
most  fundamental  responsibility  of 
this  legislative  body. 

This  debate,  however,  is  being 
threatened  with  a  cutoff  based  only  on 
the  utilitarian  considerations  of 
whether  or  not  there  are  enough  votes 
in  this  Chamber  whose  owners  would 
like  to  take  Friday  off  and  go  home. 

That  is,  in  all  its  essentials,  the  kind 
of  cloture  motion  we  face  now. 

The  implication  is  that  because 
there  may  be  a  majority  in  this  Senate 
unwilling  to  oppose  anything  that 
smacks  of  toughness  on  crime,  this 
measure  can  be  as  readily  disposed  of 
as  the  drug  czar  bill,  provided  only 
that  a  minimum  of  lip  service  is  paid 
to  the  notion  of  debate. 

So  the  cloture  motion  was  filed  90 
seconds  after  the  bill  was  laid  down. 
That  is,  indeed,  a  minimum  of  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  idea  of  full  and  extended 
debate  of  an  issue  touching  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the 
lives  and  deaths  of  Americans. 

In  the  past  2  weeks,  we  have  seen  a 
steamroller  at  work  in  the  Senate. 
Carefully  drawn  rules  that  protect  the 
rights  of  all  Americans  have  been 
modified  without  regard  to  our  consti- 
tutional powers  to  so  modify  them, 
and  without  regard  to  the  serious  ef- 
fects our  votes  may  well  have  on  the 
future  development  and  preservation 
of  constitutionally  guaranteed  liber- 
ties. 

A  concentrated  and  unfortunately 
effective  effort  is  being  made  to 
present  to  the  Senate  each  and  every 
slogan  in  the  anticrime  lexicon  with 
the  implicit  threat  that  a  failure  to  ap- 
prove each  and  every  one  will  consign 
the    dissenters    to    purgatory    in    the 


public  opinion  polls  and  defeat  in  the 
next  election. 

I  often  wonder  if  those  who  would 
allow  the  most  recent  public  opinion 
polls  to  shape  their  view  of  constitu- 
tional requirements  and  constitutional 
protections  are  also  willing  to  accept 
the  verdict  of  those  very  same  polls, 
which  place  the  practice  of  the  politi- 
cal profession  at  about  the  lowest  level 
of  esteem? 

The  oath  of  office  we  take  as  Sena- 
tors does  not  require  us  to  give  full  al- 
legiance to  the  latest  Gallup  poll  or 
the  most  recent  Harris  survey.  It  does, 
however,  require  allegiance  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

And  when  an  issue  that  directly  re- 
lates to  that  Constitution  and  to  the 
protections  and  requirements  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  adduced  from  that 
document  is  consigned  to  a  cloture 
vote  on  the  basis  of  Senate  housekeep- 
ing needs,  when  such  a  constitutional- 
ly and  morally  significant  issue  is  seen 
as  something  whose  consideration  can 
be  traded  for  a  day  off,  then  surely 
the  Senate  has  finally  come  to  the 
point  where  it  fully  merits  the  low 
level  of  esteem  accorded  it  by  the 
American  people. 

Yet  that  is  the  practical  situation 
that  now  faces  the  Senate.  We  are 
being  asked  to  dispose  of  a  bill  which 
contains  the  procedures  for  invoking 
the  irrevocable  penalty  of  death  under 
the  inducement  that  if  enough  Sena- 
tors can  bring  themselves  to  ignore 
the  issues,  we  may  have  the  day  off  on 
Friday. 

For  2  weeks,  we  have  been  warned 
that  a  vote  against  any  of  the  meas- 
ures that  the  Judiciary  Committee  is 
recommending— without  regard  to  the 
degree  of  unanimity  in  the  committee 
itself— is  a  vote  for  violent  crime.  This 
nonsense  has  pervaded  the  debate  on 
every  aspect  of  every  one  of  these 
crime  bills. 

What  we  have  absolutely  failed  to  do 
is  to  make  it  clear  to  the  public  that 
Federal  sanctions  against  Federal 
crimes  have  a  minimal  effect  on  vio- 
lent crime.  Eighty  percent  of  the  vio- 
lent crimes  in  this  Nation— and  they 
are  the  crimes  about  which  our  people 
are  rightly  aroused— fall  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  State  and  local  officials, 
not  the  Federal  Government. 

A  murder,  a  robbery  or  a  mugging  on 
the  streets  of  any  city  or  town  in 
America  does  not  constitute  a  Federal 
offense.  The  criminal  will  not  go  into  a 
Federal  jail.  He  will  not  be  processed 
through  the  Federal  courts.  That  case, 
like  the  overwhelming  majority  of  vio- 
lent crimes,  will  be  reported  locally,  in- 
vestigated locally,  arraigned  locally, 
indicted  locally,  and  if  conviction 
occurs  the  guilty  party  will  be  housed 
in  a  local  jail. 

That  remains  the  simple  and  solid 
truth  of  the  vast  majority  of  crimes 
committed  in  this  country.  It  remains 
true  of  the  vast  majority  of  violent 


crimes,  in  particular.  And  that  is  the 
unspoken  background  factor  of  all  the 
anticrime  legislation  that  this  Senate 
or  any  future  Senate  will  or  can  con- 
sider. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  whatever  we 
do  at  the  national  level  has  virtually 
no  noticeable  effect  on  the  violent 
crimes  committed  throughout  the 
United  States  today.  Nor  can  it  do  so 
under  our  system  of  Government. 

Yet  the  Senate  is  being  steamroll- 
ered into  accepting  a  variety  of  consti- 
tutionally questionable  and  practically 
confusing  remedies  to  a  problem 
which  it  is  simply  not  within  our 
power  to  rectify. 

What  is  not  being  made  clear  is  that 
the  effect  of  congressional  legislation 
in  the  area  of  crime  is  limited  and  cir- 
cumscribed. We  can  have  little  direct 
effect  on  the  operation  of  local  law  en- 
forcement officials.  What  we  do  here 
has  no  direct  impact  on  the  staffing  of 
local  prosecutors'  offices,  or  on  the  re- 
sources of  local  courts.  What  we  do 
here,  judged  against  the  standard  of 
effectiveness,  is  mere  posturing  on  the 
question  of  violent  crime.  It  is  not  ef- 
fective, direct  action.  Virtually  no 
felon  or  would-be  felon  in  the  United 
States  need  fear  the  direct  conse- 
quences of  any  of  our  actions.  And 
that  is  the  simple  truth. 

As  a  practical  political  matter,  it  is 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
most  at  risk  in  considering  these  anti- 
crime  bills.  We  are  the  ones  who  fear 
the  retribution  of  the  public  if  our 
votes  can  be  merchandised  as  procrime 
votes.  We  are  hostages  in  this  public 
relations  effort. 

So  now  we  have  reached  the  stage, 
after  less  than  10  hours  of  discussion, 
in  which  the  rules  governing  the  impo- 
sition of  a  Federal  death  penalty  can 
be  treated  as  cavalierly  as  the  most 
minor  tariff  measure  we  might  consid- 
er. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  will- 
ing to  go  on  the  public  record  for  a 
legislative  enactment  whose  primary 
justification  is  perhaps  most  accurate- 
ly described  in  the  language  of  the 
committee  report  itself:  "It  appears 
from  the  polls,"  the  committee  report 
solemnly  informs  us,  "and  from  a 
flood  of  recent  correspondence  that  a 
demand  for  the  death  penalty  coin- 
cides with  a  greater  public  awareness 
of  the  crime  problem." 

"A  flood  of  recent  correspondence." 
So  what?  My  office  has  been  flooded 
by  mail  on  a  regular  basis.  So  have  the 
offices  of  every  Senator  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

Each  and  every  one  of  us  has  re- 
ceived a  flood  of  mail  on  a  number  of 
issues,  ranging  from  withholding  of 
taxes  on  savings  interest  to  abortion  to 
school  prayer  to  the  Panama  Canal 
treaties  to  the  nuclear  freeze.  I  cannot 
imaging  a  Senate  office  which  has  not. 


at  some  time  or  other,  been  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  flood  of  correspondence. 

Are  we  seriously  proposing  to 
change  Federal  law  to  authorize  the 
death  penalty  on  the  basis  of  an  al- 
leged flood  of  mail?  If  that  is  the  case, 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  could  read- 
ily identify  the  issues  on  which  the 
most  pieces  of  mail  have  been  received 
and  which  we  should  therefore  consid- 
er for  immediate  enactment. 

Yet  this  bill  that  is  before  us  now— 
and  the  cloture  petition  filed  to  limit 
debate  on  this  bill— rests  on  no  basis 
much  more  solid  than  that  which  we 
could  attribute  to  a  flood  of  mail. 

But  we  are  now  trying  to  debate  the 
question  of  whether  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaties  will  or  will  not  prove 
advantageous  to  the  United  States  in 
the  long  run.  We  are  not  considering 
an  issue  that  is  readily  amenable  to 
future  corrections  of  course  if  the 
present  course  seems  not  to  work.  We 
are  debating,  in  reality,  an  issue  that 
will  affect,  not  only  the  Federal  crimi- 
nal justice  system  in  capital  cases  but 
also  the  kind  of  society  and  the  kind 
of  a  people  we  are  and  want  to 
become. 

We  are  debating  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  life  may  or  may  not  be 
taken  by  the  premediated  judgment  of 
the  Federal  criminal  judicial  system. 
We  are  considering  writing  a  law 
which  will  instruct  12  men  and  women 
about  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  rationally  required  to  inflict  on  a 
fellow  human  being  the  irrevocable 
sentence  of  death. 

And  we  are  trying  to  debate  that 
issue  without  the  benefit  of  a  unani- 
mous committee  recommendation. 
Moreover,  we  are  trying  to  debate  this 
issue  in  an  atmosphere  rendered  virtu- 
ally sterile  by  the  filing  of  a  cloture 
petition  seconds  after  the  bill  was  laid 
down. 

It  is  self-evident  that  a  hope  exists 
that  if  the  issue  before  us  now  can  be 
treated  as  routinely  as  possible,  with 
an  adequately  forewarned  vote  on  the 
cloture  petition  to  occur  at  a  predeter- 
mined time,  that  no  heed  will  be  paid 
to  the  substance  of  the  issue.  Perhaps 
its  proponents  either  suspect  or  know 
that  its  provisions  and  its  Intent 
cannot  withstand  serious  scrutiny;  so 
they  are  hoping  to  get  by  with  as  little 
serious  debate  as  the  barest  decencies 
require. 

I  have  little  expectation  that  either 
the  flimsy  basis  of  this  proposal  or  the 
dimensions  of  the  entire  issue  at  stake 
will  receive  the  kind  of  scrutiny  that 
life-and-death  matters  should,  as  a 
minimal  decency,  receive.  But  the  in- 
evitability of  an  evil  is  no  reason  to 
disregard  it.  There  is  no  personal 
excuse  in  not  making  more  of  an 
effort  than,  for  instance,  might  be  de- 
voted to  a  change  in  tariff  law. 

So  although  the  decks  are  stacked, 
and  although  the  proponents  of  this 
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bill  will  clearly  benefit  from  the  com- 
bination of  apathy  and  political  fear 
that  anticrime  legislation  generally 
evokes,  it  is  important  that  at  least 
more  than  a  perfunctory  effort  be 
made  to  block  this  rush  to  judgment 
and  to  consider  seriously  just  exactly 
what  it  is  we  think  we  are  doing  when 
we  impose  a  Federal  death  penalty; 
what  it  is  we  think  we  are  achieving  by 
writing  that  penalty  into  our  laws:  and 
what  we  stand  to  lose  as  well  as  to 
gain  from  such  an  exercise. 

One  thing  we  will  be  doing  is  not  ex- 
plicitly stated.  But  it  is  the  one  essen- 
tial factor  that  provides  the  basis  on 
which  this  measure  is  being  consid- 
ered. We  will  be  imputing  to  humanly 
created  and  operated  judicial  proce- 
dures a  measure  of  infallibility  that 
simply  does  not  exist. 

The  American  system  of  criminal 
justice  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  Our 
procedures  are  carefully  drawn  and 
their  effect  is  continually  monitored 
by  our  Federal  courts,  to  insure  that 
the  constitutional  rights  which  help 
guard  against  a  miscarriage  of  justice 
are  observed  by  the  officers  of  the 
courts  and  are  effective  in  practice  as 
well. 

As  a  former  official  of  our  courts,  as 
a  prosecuting  attorney  at  the  Federal 
level,  as  defense  attorney,  as  a  Federal 
judge.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  strength 
and  tenacity  of  the  efforts  our  system 
expends  to  prevent  miscarriages  of 
justice. 

But  precisely  because  I  have  a  close 
personal  knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
the  system,  of  the  nature  of  the  proc- 
ess, and  of  the  unpredictable  and  un- 
expected events  that  can  derail  the 
most  carefully  prepared  case,  I  am  also 
acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  our 
system  will  never  produce  totally  in- 
fallible justice.  It  seems  to  me.  indeed, 
that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  human 
beings,  working  in  an  environment  and 
process  designed  by  and  for  human 
beings,  to  ever  aspire  to  that  level  of 
infallibility  which  would  assure  us 
that  never,  under  any  conceivable  cir- 
cumstances, would  we  risk  the  judicial 
killing  of  an  innocent  person. 

This  factor  seems  to  me  to  be  as  im- 
portant an  aspect  of  debate  over  the 
death  penalty  as  the  constitutional 
and  moral  issues  that  will  be  discussed 
as  well.  The  fundamental  fact  is  that 
the  existence  of  a  death  penalty  neces- 
sarily carries  with  it  the  possibility— 
and  in  the  variety  of  human  experi- 
ence over  time.  I  would  venture  to  say 
the  certainty— that  an  innocent  indi- 
vidual will  be  subjected  to  that  last,  ir- 
revocable penalty,  death. 

The  argument  is  made  that  because 
the  death  penalty  is  such  a  fearful 
one.  the  likelihood  of  error  or  improp- 
er imposition  is  so  minor  as  to  be  vir- 
tually negligible.  The  committee 
report  on  the  bill  explicitly  makes  that 
claim  in  the  following  terms: 

The  committee  finds  this  argument— 


This  argument.  I  emphasize,  is  the 
argument  that  an  innocent  human 
being  may  be  executed  by  mistake— 

The  committee  finds  this  argument  to  be 
without  great  weight,  particularly  in  light 
of  the  procedural  safeguards  for  criminal 
defendants  mandated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  recent  years.  The  Courts  decisions  with 
respect  to  the  rights  of  the  individuals,  par- 
ticularly those  expanding  the  right  to  coun- 
sel, together  with  the  precautions  taken  by 
any  court  in  a  capital  case,  have  all  but  re- 
duced the  danger  of  error  in  these  cases  to 
that  of  a  mere  theoretical  possibility. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  sanguine  expres- 
sion of  confidence  in  our  judicial 
system.  The  Bureau  of  Justice  Statis- 
tics reports  that  for  all  of  calendar 
year  1982,  "about  half  the  64  persons 
who  left  death  row  by  means  other 
than  death  had  both  their  convictions 
and  their  sentences  vacated." 

Both  convictions  and  sentences 
means,  not  that  sentences  of  death 
were  commuted,  but  that  the  convic- 
tions themselves  were  found  to  be  in- 
valid. And  that  occurred  in  "about 
half  '  of  64  cases. 

If  this  is  an  example  of  the  infallible 
system  of  human  courts— regardless 
how  much  effort  is  expended  to  per- 
fect them— then  the  committee's  airy 
claim  that  the  danger  of  error  has 
been  reduced  to  that  of  a  mere  theo- 
retical possibility  is  baseless. 

The  committee  report  also  quotes 
approvingly  the  words  of  the  minority 
report  of  a  Massachusetts  Special 
Commission  of  1961: 

We  do  not  feel  •  •  •  that  the  mere  possi- 
bility of  error,  which  can  never  be  complete- 
ly ruled  out.  can  be  urged  as  a  reason  why 
the  right  of  the  State  to  inflict  the  death 
penalty  can  be  questioned  in  principle  •  •  •. 
If  errors  are  then  made,  this  is  the  neces- 
sary price  that  must  be  paid  within  a  society 
which  is  made  up  of  human  beings  and 
whose  authority  is  exercised  not  by  angels 
but  by  men  themselves. 

This  is  indeed  a  unique  view  to  take, 
not  only  of  a  presumptive  State 
"right"  to  inflict  death,  but  of  the 
value  of  individual  life  to  our  society— 
a  society  and  a  system  of  government 
premised  and  founded  on  respect  for 
the  individual. 

It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  grant  expressly  to  government  the 
"right"  to  take  life.  It  does,  on  the 
other  hand,  expressly  deny  govern- 
ment the  right  to  inflict  certain  kinds 
of  punishments. 

So,  for  any  minority  of  any  commis- 
sion to  argue— as  this  Massachusetts 
commission  minority  argues  in  1961  — 
that  some  kind  of  State  right  to  inflict 
death  even  exists  is  to  betray  a  disre- 
gard for  and  incomprehension  of  our 
Constitution,  which  is  breathtaking  in 
scope. 

And  for  the  Judiciary  Committee 
majority  to  cite  such  a  perverse  and 
misguided  judgment  shows  only  the 
thinness  of  the  entire  defense  against 
the   compelling   and   irrefutable   fact 


that  as  long  as  we  authorize  capital 
punishment,  we  authorize  the  possibil- 
ity of  killing  an  innocent  human 
being. 

The  irrevocable  nature  of  the  death 
penalty  is  precisely  one  of  the  reasons 
that  I  believe  it  can  never  be  justified. 
We,  as  human  beings,  with  all  the  fal- 
libility that  our  human  condition  im- 
plies, do  not  have  it  within  our  moral 
capacity  to  authorize  the  taking  of  a 
human  life.  We  may  believe  that  we 
can.  somehow,  arrogate  to  ourselves 
such  a  power,  but  we  will  simply  be 
condoning  a  usurpation  of  moral  au- 
thority. 

We  cannot  legitimize  such  a  usurpa- 
tion by  any  appeal  to  theories  of  gov- 
ernment or  morality.  It  is  simply  not 
given  to  human  beings  to  make  ulti- 
mate judgments,  and  the  life  and 
death  judgment  is  nothing  if  not  ulti- 
mate. 

Constitutional  experts  disagree  on 
the  constitutional  grounds  for  author- 
izing a  death  penalty.  They  disagree  as 
to  the  kinds  of  procedural  safeguards 
the  Constitution  requires.  Experts  in 
criminal  justice  disagree  about  the 
effect  of  the  death  penalty  as  a  deter- 
rent. The  majority  of  our  Nation's  reli- 
gious faiths  strongly  deny  the  moral 
basis  for  it. 

(Mr.  DANFORTH  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  On  this  subject,  in 
fact,  the  only  semblance  of  agreement 
that  even  exists  goes  directly  against 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
majority.  I  speak  of  the  extremely 
broad-based  opposition  of  all  sectors  of 
our  religious  community,  who  deny 
the  moral  authority  for  it,  who  deny 
the  benefit  to  society  from  it,  who 
deny  any  proper  justification  for  the 
taking  of  human  life  except  self-de- 
fense. 

It  is  adduced,  in  the  committee's 
report,  that  "protection  of  the  socie- 
ty" assumes  a  moral  imperative  that 
legitimizes  a  Government-sanctioned 
imposition  of  death. 

That  is  an  ironic  development  in  a 
nation  and  a  society  which  has,  pain- 
fully and  carefully  over  the  last  two 
centuries,  made  huge  strides  in  the  civ- 
ilizing task  of  limiting  the  Govern- 
ment's rights  over  individuals.  Our  so- 
ciety is  as  it  is  today,  in  part,  because 
of  our  continued  history  of  denying  to 
Government  the  moral  authority  to 
take  any  steps  it  may  think  are  needed 
to  protect  society.  Indeed,  our  society 
has  found  that  its  protection  is  most 
assured  when  Governments  reach  is 
limited. 

So  to  make  the  claim  that  the  pro- 
tection of  society  somehow  compels 
the  death  penalty  is  to  take  an  enor- 
mous leap  beyond  the  perimeters  of 
what  we  have  allowed  our  Govern- 
ment to  do  to  protect  us.  We  have  in 
the  past  and  would  in  the  future  reject 
the  Government's  efforts  to  protect  us 
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by  limiting  political  debate  because 
some  ideas  are  dangerous  to  society. 
Yet  we  are  willing  to  grant  to  Govern- 
ment the  supreme  power  that  it  may, 
through  its  imperfect  human  servants, 
take  the  life  of  a  human  being  under 
certain  conditions. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  power  that 
no  government  ought  to  have.  It  is  a 
power  that  no  government  can  infalli- 
bly apply.  And  it  is  a  power  that  no 
government  has  the  moral  authority 
to  claim. 

When  we  consider  the  practical  im- 
plications of  this  claim  that  the  pro- 
tection of  society  demands  a  death 
penalty,  the  realities  are  so  completely 
at  odds  with  the  claim  that  the  claim 
evaporates. 

Consider  the  reality  of  what  is  being 
proposed.  In  this  bill,  the  death  penal- 
ty is  intended  to  be  applied  to  particu- 
larly nefarious  murderers,  as  well  as  to 
nonmurderers,  on  the  basis  that  by  de- 
priving these  individuals  of  life,  we 
will  protect  society. 

There  are  in  this  Nation— or  were  at 
the  end  of  last  year— 33,526  convicted 
murderers.  They  ranged  from  people 
who  had  encompassed  the  uninten- 
tional death  of  another  through  some 
act  of  their  own  to  those  who  cold- 
bloodedly committed  murder  for  hire. 
There  were,  however,  only  1,163  actu- 
ally on  death  row. 

Through  the  fortuitous  and  circui- 
tous processes  of  the  law,  a  judgment 
has  been  reached  by  men  and  women 
in  juries  and  courtrooms  all  over 
America  that  society  demands  the 
death  of  some  1,100  individuals  who 
committed  murder,  but  not  of  32,000 
others  who  also  committed  murder. 
These  cases  were  all  tried  at  the  State 
level. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a 
Federal  death  statute  would  show  a 
significantly  higher  percentage  of 
murderers  condemned  nationwide 
than  has  been  the  experience  at  the 
State  level.  I  find  no  assumption  or  in- 
tention in  the  committee  report  to  in- 
dicate that  there  is  an  intention  to 
sentence  more  Federal  prisoners  to 
death  row.  To  the  contrary,  the  report 
carries  clear  language  indicating  the 
committee's  desire  that  the  penalty  be 
applied  only  in  the  most  extreme 
cases.  So  the  actual  outcome  can  be 
reasonably  expected  to  somewhat  par- 
allel the  outcome  of  State  murder  con- 
victions and  sentences. 

Yet,  if  that  is  the  case,  then  the 
committee  says  society  will  be  safer  to 
some  noticeable  degree  if  about  3  per- 
cent of  federally  indicted  murderers 
are  executed. 

What  kind  of  rational  thought  proc- 
ess can  lead  to  such  a  conclusion?  The 
demonstrated  fact  in  literally  thou- 
sands of  State  murder  convictions  is 
that  the  death  penalty  is  applied  in  a 
random  manner. 

A  very  recent  University  of  Iowa 
Law  School  study  of  the  predictability 


of  death  sentences  under  the  new,  ap- 
proved death  penalty  statutes  reveals 
that  virtually  nothing  has  changed 
since  the  1972  Purman  against  Geor- 
gia decision.  In  that  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  precisely  because  the 
penalty  was  applied  randomly,  it  was  a 
prohibited  penalty  under  the  eighth 
amendment. 

The  Court  has  not  yet  been  persuad- 
ed that  the  outcome  of  the  new,  im- 
proved State  statutes  will  mirror  the 
experience  of  the  pre-1972  situation. 
But  the  statistical  evidence  is  mount- 
ing, and  ultimately,  I  believe,  will  be 
compelling. 

But  in  the  meantime,  we  have  a 
system  in  the  States  in  which  a  death 
sentence  is  exactly  like  a  lottery 
ticket:  Some  convicted  murderers  draw 
death.  Some  draw  life  imprisonment. 
Some  draw  other  lesser  penalties. 
There  is  virtually  no  factor  in  the  out- 
come that  is  more  predictable  than 
the  use  of  a  simple  lottery  drawing. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this  reality,  the 
committee  is  asking  us  to  believe  that 
society  will  either  be  safer  or  feel  itself 
safer  if  the  Government  can  inflict 
the  death  penalty  more  .or  less  at 
random,  provided  the  pool  of  potential 
victims  are  all  convicted  murderers. 

The  committee  holds,  apparently,  to 
the  facile  belief  that  it  is  possible,  by 
weighing  aggravating  and  mitigating 
circumstances  in  the  minds  of  a  jury, 
to  develop  and  implement  a  system  of 
sentencing  which  will  have  that 
degree  of  predictability,  proportional- 
ity, and  moral  authority  which  is  pre- 
requisite to  any  form  of  punishment. 

In  this  belief,  the  committee  is  ig- 
noring the  obvious  reality  that  the  im- 
position of  the  death  penalty  can 
never,  in  the  real  world,  be  a  rational 
decision. 

Indeed,  by  inviting  the  jury  to  con- 
sider the  heinous  nature  of  the  crime 
in  addition  to  mitigating  or  aggravat- 
ing circumstances,  the  committee  bill 
practically  guarantees  that  whatever 
the  basis  for  a  death  sentence,  ration- 
ality will  be  given  little  or  no  play. 

It  is  such  an  obvious  logical  contra- 
diction that  it  should  be  apparent  on 
the  face  of  it  to  every  Member  of  the 
Senate.  We  cannot  assure  a  corisistent, 
fairly  based,  rational  kind  of  death 
sentencing  by  creating  a  procedure  in 
which  the  nonrational  aspects  of 
human  emotions  are  expressly  given  a 
guiding  part.  It  is  no  defense  to  claim 
that  to  uphold  a  decision  involving  the 
death  penalty,  an  appellate  court  must 
find  that  no  passion  entered  into  the 
decision.  How  can  you  invite  jurors  to 
consider  the  heinous  nature  of  the 
crime  without  at  the  same  time  evok- 
ing their  passions?  And  to  ask  appel- 
late judges  to  find,  on  the  basis  of 
reading  a  trial  transcript,  that  no  pas- 
sion entered  the  decision  is  to  ask  of 
them  a  degree  of  wisdom  that  no 
human  being  actually  possesses. 


Yet  the  fundamental  premise  that 
society  will  be  protected  by  the  self- 
evidently  nonrational— and  therefore 
random— infliction  of  the  death  penal- 
ty on  a  small  number  of  convicted 
murderers  is  enshrined  as  a  central 
justification  of  this  bill. 

It  is  necessary  to  recall  that  we  are  a 
nation  of  laws,  not  men.  precisely  be- 
cause we  desire  protection  against  irra- 
tionality. 

We  have  judged  that  laws,  although 
executed  by  fallible  human  beings,  can 
lay  a  claim  to  being  free  of  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  which  fill  even 
the  sanest  of  human  minds. 

And  we  have  rejected  the  idea  of  a 
government  of  men,  not  because  there 
are  not  good  and  honest  and  conscien- 
tious men  in  this  land  and  throughout 
the  world,  but  because  our  Founders 
knew,  and  most  of  us  acknowledge, 
that  regardless  of  how  moral  a  man 
may  be,  nothing  can  ever  assure  con- 
sistency of  justice  better  than  laws 
that  even  the  most  moral  of  men  must 
obey. 

Yet  in  this  bill  we  are  being  asked  to 
make  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of 
judgments— the  sentence  of  death- 
contingent  on  the  reactions  of  men 
and  women  contemplating  whether  a 
murder  was  especially  "heinous,  cruel, 
or  depraved."  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of 
a  set  of  instructions  more  calculated  to 
create,  not  reduce,  passion,  and  irra- 
tionality in  the  process. 

And  yet,  judgments  arrived  at 
through  this  fundamentally  antira- 
tional  proceeding  are  presented  as  a 
desirable  protection  for  society.  I  can 
only  recall  the  words  of  Justice  Bran- 
deis:  'The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty 
lurk  in  insidious  encroachment  by  men 
of  zeal,  well-meaning  but  without  un- 
derstanding." 

There  is  no  credible  or  sensible  basis 
on  which  society  can  benefit  by  a  proc- 
ess that  will  result  in  the  random  and 
relatively  rare  imposition  of  death  by 
Federal  judges  or  juries. 

I  recognize  that  society's  needs  en- 
compass a  system  of  justice  in  which 
crime  is  predictably  and  certainly  pun- 
ished. I  do  not  discount  the  public 
opinion  polls  that  reflect  an  increased 
demand  for  a  return  to  the  death  pen- 
alty. But  I  also  do  not  believe  that  a 
simple  yes-or-no  answer  to  a  public 
opinion  pollster  represents  the  full 
sum  of  public  opinion  on  an  issue  in 
which  a  range  of  factors  is  involved. 

I  believe  the  polls  do  reflect  a 
demand  for  more  efficient,  more  pre- 
dictable, and  more  rational  justice.  I 
believe  the  public  opinion  polls  reflect 
impatience  with  dilatory  court  pro- 
ceedings and  sensationalized  accounts 
of  criminals  going  free.  It  would  be 
surprising  if  the  public  showed  no  im- 
patience in  these  circumstances. 

But  the  public  opinion  polls  do  not 
ask  if  the  public  wants  to  see  two  exe- 
cutions every  week  to  empty  the  cur- 
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rent  death  rows.  The  polls  do  not  ask 
if  all  murderers  ought  to  be  sentenced 
to  death.  The  public  opinion  polls  pro- 
vide a  readily  recognizable  symbolic 
question  to  which  the  public  gives  a 
ready  answer. 

I  make  that  judgment  about  the  un- 
derlying issues  involved  in  the  public 
opinion  polls  largely  on  the  basis  of 
historical  fact.  In  the  State  of  Maine 
in  the  last  century,  we  abolished  the 
death  penalty  for  a  time  and  then  re- 
introduced it.  And  the  public  reaction 
was  revealing. 

Initially,  when  the  penalty  was  in 
effect,  the  Governor  was  required  to 
determine  when  sentence  of  hanging 
would  be  carried  out.  And  the  chief  ex- 
ecutives of  Maine— like  many  other 
chief  executives— tended  to  delay  set- 
ting such  executions  for  all  the 
humane  and  political  considerations 
that  we  can  readily  imagine.  When, 
after  a  period  of  about  two  decades,  no 
executions  had  occurred,  even  though 
individuals  sat  on  death  row.  the  State 
legislature  abolished  capital  punish- 
ment. 

Although  the  rate  of  violent  murder 
actually  declined  during  that  period, 
the  penalty  was  reinstated  and  re- 
mained again  in  force  for  4  years. 
During  that  time,  the  execution  of 
murderers  and  the  reports  of  those 
executions  so  outraged  public  opinion 
that  the  penalty  was  abolished,  for 
what  I  hope  will  be  forever,  in  1887.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  last 
execution  in  Maine  was  of  a  man  who 
many  subsequently  came  to  believe 
was.  in  fact,  innocent. 

But  that  shift  in  public  opinion  in 
Maine  in  the  last  century,  in  my  view, 
demonstrates  a  truth  about  public 
opinion  that  remains  unchanged 
today.  Americans  are  repelled  and  hor- 
rified by  random  violence.  They  are  re- 
pelled and  react  strongly  to  random, 
senseless  brutality  committed  by  pri- 
vate individuals.  But  they  are  no  less 
repelled  and  outraged  when  the  perpe- 
trator of  random  violence  is  the  Gov- 
ernment itself. 

I  believe  that  human  nature  and  the 
emotions  and  feelings  that  go  into  it 
have  not  changed  since  the  last  centu- 
ry. Americans  are  still  repelled  and 
outraged  by  random  violence. 

And  it  is  crystal  clear  that  in  the 
manner  by  which  some  murders  are 
tried  as  capital  crimes  and  otiiers  on 
lesser  charges,  in  the  manner  in  which 
some  are  chosen  for  death  row  and 
others  are  not,  that  the  judicially 
sanctioned  violence  of  executions  is  no 
less  random  and  purposeless  in  its  ef- 
fects than  the  senseless  murders 
which  have  from  time  to  time  terror- 
ized our  communities. 

That  factor  of  randomness  may  not 
be  well  understood  by  the  public 
today.  But  if  the  Government  were 
ever  again  to  become  an  author  of  fre- 
quent and  repeated  acts  of  judicial  vio- 
lence In  the  execution  of  death  sen- 


tences, I  am  confident  that  public  re- 
vulsion would  turn  as  readily  against 
Government  as  it  now  does  against 
violent  criminals. 

The  public  opinion  polls,  therefore, 
are  not  something  I  disregard  as 
meaningless.  But  they  are  a  reflection 
of  current  public  opinion— a  snapshot 
in  time— which  we  can  only  sensibly 
view  in  the  light  of  our  own  best  judg- 
ment and  experience. 

I  believe  that  the  public  demand  for 
predictable  and  certain  criminal  jus- 
tice is  one  that  will  not  be  denied.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  this  measure  before 
us  will  satisfy  it  in  the  least. 

The  American  people  are  not  de- 
manding that  their  Government  exe- 
cute all  murderers  or  even  most  mur- 
derers or  even  a  small  proportion  of 
murderers.  They  are  demanding  that 
their  communities  be  protected 
against  all  kinds  of  random  violence. 
They  are  demanding  that  the  officials 
of  law  enforcement  focus  attention 
precisely  on  those  crimes  by  which  the 
vast  majority  of  victims  are  made  to 
suffer.  The  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  for  a  small  number  of  federal- 
ly convicted  murderers— and  others- 
does  nothing  to  respond  to  that 
demand. 

The  other  goal  of  this  legislation, 
the  so-called  deterrent  effect,  has 
never  been  proven  or  demonstrated. 
Neither  the  States  in  our  Nation 
which  have  abolished  ine  penalty,  nor 
the  majority  of  Western  nations,  in 
which  the  penalty  no  longer  exists, 
suffer  higher  rates  of  murder  than  the 
States  of  this  Nation  which  permit  the 
penalty. 

The  U.S.  homicides  rate  today  is 
running  at  about  9.7  per  100,000 
people,  the  highest  in  our  history. 
Since  1977,  we  have  again  begun  exe- 
cuting convicted  murderers.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  has  very  re- 
cently rejected  an  appeal  to  return  to 
the  rope,  the  murder  rate  is  1.1  per 
100,000  people.  In  the  United  King- 
dom which  has  no  executions,  in 
Japan,  which  has  a  murder  rate  as  low 
as  the  British  and  which  does  permit 
executions,  studies  have  been  made  of 
the  deterrent  effect  on  murderers  or 
would-be  murderers  of  a  death  penalty 
and  those  studies  have  replicated  the 
findings  of  similar  American  studies. 
No  correlation  exists.  Neither  the  pro- 
ponents of  a  death  penalty  nor  the 
proponents  of  its  abolition  can  cite 
any  conclusive  figures  to  buttress  their 

The  State  of  South  Dakota  in  1939 
adopted  and  implemented  a  death  pen- 
alty. In  the  following  decade,  homicide 
rates  plunged  20  percent.  But  in  the 
neighboring  State  of  North  Dakota, 
during  the  same  10-year  period,  no 
death  penalty  was  in  effect,  no  execu- 
tions were  carried  out,  and  the  North 
Dakota  homicide  rate  plunged  40  per- 
cent. 


Studies  have  compared  neighboring 
States  with  and  without  the  death 
penalty,  and  studies  have  consistently 
and  repeatedly  shown  that  absolutely 
no  conclusive  deterrent  or  antideter- 
rent  effect  can  be  rationally  deduced 
from  these  figures.  What  we  are  left 
with  are  the  anecdotal  impressions  of 
prosecutors,  police,  and  judges. 

Those  anecdotal  illustrations  may  be 
vivid  and  illuminating.  But  they  are 
not  a  basis  for  legislation. 

Even  the  committee  report  on  this 
bill  acknowledges  that: 

In  short,  the  available  data  on  this  ques- 
tion is  at  best  inconclusive.  But  rather  than 
seeking  to  provide  such  data,  or  of  refrain- 
ing from  action,  the  Committee  majority 
goes  on  to  cite  a  Justice  Department  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  "while  sociological 
studies  have  reached  differing  conclusions, 
common  sense  tells  us  that  the  death  penal- 
ty does  operate  as  an  effective  deterrent." 

Whose  commonsense?  All  this  state- 
ment does  is  to  demonstrate  anew  that 
there  is  nothing  so  uncommon  as  com- 
monsense. 

The  committee  majority's  deference 
to  commonsense  did  not  reach  the 
point  of  actually  examining  what  has 
happened  in  this  country  in  the  past, 
an  action  that  would  have  demonstrat- 
ed the  most  elementary  kind  of  com- 
monsense. 

Such  an  examination  is  not  difficult 
to  conduct,  even  on  a  cursory  basis. 

The  homicide  rate  of  9.8  per  100,000 
that  we  suffer  today  is  not  unprece- 
dented. In  the  1930s  the  Nation's 
homicide  rate  was  comparable.  In  1933 
it  reached  9.7  per  100,000.  not  appre- 
ciably less  than  today.  And  in  the 
1930's,  State  sanctioned  executions 
were  a  fact  of  life  so  common,  so  wide- 
spread, and  so  frequent  that  they 
barely  rated  a  paragraph  in  out-of- 
town  newspapers. 

In  1935  and  1936,  the  number  of  exe- 
cutions fell  barely  short  of  200  per- 
sons. That  represents  just  about  four  a 
week.  And  there  was  never  a  year, 
from  1930  to  1945  and  beyond,  that 
the  rate  of  executions  averaged  less 
than  two  per  week,  week  in,  week  out. 
year  in,  year  out. 

But  did  all  that  killing  actually 
halve  the  homicide  rate?  It  did  not. 
The  homicide  rate  did  not  fall  to  4.7 
until  1960,  15  years  after  the  end  of 
the  war.  In  a  period  where  executions 
had  fallen  by  half,  and  during  a  period 
when  widespread  public  revulsion 
against  the  death  penalty  was  at  a 
height.  By  1966,  barely  42  percent  of 
the  American  people  favored  the 
death  penalty. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  make  the 
case  for  antideterrence.  As  I  have  said, 
I  do  not  believe  that  either  a  case  for 
deterrence  or  nondeterrence  can  legiti- 
mately be  Inferred  from  the  data  we 
have. 

But  when  we  are  considering  deter- 
rence, we  have  to  remember  that  even 
at  the  height  of  the  1930's  execution 
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orgy,  death  was  prescribed  for  barely  1 
of  every  50  murderers. 

Taking  the  current  committee  report 
at  face  value,  I  can  safely  assume  that 
there  Is  no  Intention  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  majority  to  double  or 
triple  the  actual  number  of  executions 
In  this  Nation  overnight. 

So  we  face  a  situation  In  which  the 
deterrent  factor— to  any  would-be 
felon  careful  enough  to  calculate  It- 
has  fallen  from  a  l-ln-50  chance  of 
being  executed  to  a  l-ln-250  chance  of 
being  executed.  And  that  Is  a  situation 
the  committee  explicitly  claims  It  does 
not  Intend  to  alter  by  a  substantial 
degree.  Yet  somehow,  the  clearly 
minor  additional  deterrent  impact  is 
nonetheless  said  to  outweigh  all  of  the 
other  compelling  reasons  not  to  re- 
Introduce  judicially  sanctioned  execu- 
tions by  the  Federal  Government. 

On  whose  scales? 

If  this  deterrence  argument  is  going 
to  be  given  serious  consideration,  it  is 
important  to  recognize  the  magnitude 
of  numbers  which  this  bill  can  reach. 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  exactly  77  Feder- 
al homicide  convictions  were  returned. 
In  that  year,  708  federally  convicted 
murderers  were  In  custody.  Their  aver- 
age sentence,  according  to  the  Source- 
book of  Criminal  Justice  Statistics, 
was  somewhat  less  than  10  years. 

No  one  has  presented  any  evidence 
to  suggest  that  huge  increased  num- 
bers of  Federal  homicides  are  likely  to 
be  apprehended  and  tried  in  the  Imme- 
diate future.  Nor  has  anyone  suggest- 
ed that  the  rate  or  severity  of  murder 
within  Federal  jurisdiction  is  likely  to 
skyrocket. 

So  we  are  dealing  with  a  number  of 
individuals  whose  magnitude— In  a 
nation  of  220  million— can  only  be 
called  infinitesimal.  Yet  the  deterrent 
effect  of  this  bill  on  this  potential 
criminal  population  is  alleged  to  be  so 
valuable  that  no  other  consideration 
should  be  weighed  in  the  balance. 

I  am  forced  to  conclude  either  that 
the  logic  of  the  committee  Is  complete- 
ly woolly  or  that  an  effort  Is  being 
made  to  mislead  the  Senate. 

If  the  report  on  the  bill  means  what 
It  says,  that  only  In  rare  instances  is 
the  actual  imposition  of  death  contem- 
plated, then  the  report  cannot  equally 
mean  that  this  truly  minor  additional 
deterrent  will  have  any  effect  whatso- 
ever on  homicide  rates. 

Any  deterrent  effect,  after  all,  is 
predicated  on  a  theory  that  a  would-be 
murderer  calculates  what  his  chances 
are  of  being  executed  for  his  crime. 
While  I  question  the  soundness  of  this 
Insight  into  the  criminal  mind,  taking 
it  at  face  value,  I  am  still  left  with  the 
conlcusion  that  the  committee  believes 
that  an  increase  In  the  likelihood  of 
execution  of  a  degree  so  slight  as  to  be 
statistically  imperceptible,  will,  none- 
theless, have  a  deterrent  effect  suffi- 
cient to  outweigh  its  other  costs. 


This  Is  a  denial  of  commonsense  so 
bald  and  so  outrageous  as  to  be 
beyond  belief. 

The  only  alternative  deterrent  effect 
I  can  Imagine  Is  the  hope— and  It  is 
merely  a  hope— that  by  demonstrating 
a  willingness  to  reimpose  a  Federal 
death  penalty,  somehow  or  other  we 
will  show  potential  State-level  murder- 
ers and  malefactors  that  their  mis- 
deeds will  remain  unconsummated. 

That  would  be  a  peculiar  basis,  to 
say  the  very  least,  on  which  to  legis- 
late. 

The  only  other  possible  conclusion- 
given  the  actual  dimensions  of  the 
Federal  homicide  problem— is  that  we 
are  engaged  In  politically  motivated 
posturing  whose  main  purpose  Is  not 
to  have  any  practical  effect  on  the  real 
world  but  is  meant  to  reinforce  an 
image  of  toughness  on  crime. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  either,  is  any 
basis  on  which  to  debate  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Government 
should  sanction  the  taking  of  human 
life.  The  case  has  simply  not  been 
made.  And  I  would  submit  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  homicide  rate 
which  falls  within  Federal  jurisdiction, 
the  case  is  virtually  Impossible  to 
make. 

Neither  logic,  nor  reason,  nor  even 
that  much-vaunted  commonsense  can 
persuade  me  that  the  possible  future 
fate  of  a  percentage  of  a  total  Federal 
homicide  prisoner  population  of  less 
than  1,000  can  or  will  ever  create  a  de- 
terrent, an  Incentive,  or  anything 
except  a  statistical  aberration. 

So  this  measure  before  us  has  no 
basis  in  necessity.  It  has  no  basis  in 
reason.  And  it  most  emphatically  can 
never  have  a  basis  in  morality. 

The  case  for  deterrence  has  not  been 
made.  The  argument  for  protecting  so- 
ciety is  baseless.  And  the  moral 
appeal,  when  it  rises  above  the  level  of 
demagoguery.  Is  specious. 

On  all  these  grounds,  disregarding 
the  Constitutional  shortcomings  In 
this  bill  itself,  I  believe  deeply  that 
this  Senate  ought  not  to  reinstate  the 
Federal  death  penalty,  and  I  hope  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  will  agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusctt/S. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
sad  to  see  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  being  urged  to  return  to  lynch 
mob  justice  and  the  dark  ages  of  law 
enforcement  by  reinstating  the  death 
penalty  for  Federal  crimes. 

There  is  not  a  single  shred  of  credi- 
ble evidence  that  capital  punishment 
deters  capital  crime  or  any  other 
crime.  It  is  a  travesty  of  responsible 
law  enforcement;  it  Is  a  vindictive,  ir- 
rational and  unfair  response  to  the  se- 
rious problem  of  crime  in  a  free  socie- 


ty. I  believe  that  the  death  penalty 
has  no  place  in  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  defeat 
this  reactionary  step  on  crime. 

I  believe  that  capital  punishment  is 
wrong  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and 
wrong  as  a  matter  of  practical  public 
policy.  It  will  only  divert  Congress  and 
the  public  from  realistic  action  on  the 
urgently  needed  measures  which  offer 
the  only  meaningful  hope  of  reducing 
crime. 

There  are  at  least  seven  fundmental 
objections  to  the  death  penalty. 

First,  and  most  important,  the  death 
penalty  is  Inherently  unfair,  because  It 
Is  applied  In  a  way  that  makes  It  the 
ultimate  discrimination  against  mi- 
norities and  the  poor.  Capital  punish- 
ment is  a  mockery  of  the  noble  con- 
cept of  equal  justice  under  law.  So  far, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  seen  fit  to 
rule  that  such  discriminatory  applica- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  renders  it 
unconstitutional.  Again  and  again, 
however,  leading  studies  have  docu- 
mented the  fact  that  the  death  penal- 
ty is  Infected  with  a  racial  bias  that 
cannot  be  explained  by  statistical 
chance  or  on  any  other  valid  basis. 
The  Supreme  Court  may  not  yet  have 
found  this  evidence  persuasive  as  a 
matter  of  constitutional  law— but  it  is 
more  than  persuasive  enough  for  Con- 
gress to  decline  to  act  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy. 

Second,  capital  punishment  places 
incredible  strains  on  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  It  is  a  deeply  divisive  pen- 
alty that  drains  emotions  and  re- 
sources out  of  all  proportion  to  any 
impact  it  can  possibly  have  on  the 
problem  of  violent  crime  In  the  United 
States. 

Third,  capital  punishment  all  too 
easily  becomes  a  transparent  excuse 
for  inaction  on  other  steps  to  combat 
crime.  Since  It  Is  targeted  to  less  than 
1  percent  of  violent  crimes.  It  cannot 
seriously  be  argued  that  capital  pun- 
ishment is  an  important  factor  in  the 
reduction  of  crime  in  America.  Rather 
it  is  a  substitute— an  ineffective,  im- 
practical, simplistic  substitute— for  the 
specific,  modest,  concrete  measures 
that  can  and  should  be  taken  to  lower 
the  crime  rate. 

Fourth,  if  the  goal  of  the  death  pen- 
alty is  deterrence,  the  evidence  linking 
capital  punishment  to  reduction  in 
crime  is  notoriously  lacking.  Even  the 
Department  of  Justice,  in  its  testimo- 
ny to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
has  admitted  that  there  is  no  clear  evi- 
dence that  the  death  penalty  has  any 
deterrent  effect.  The  valid  goals  of 
punishment  in  our  criminal  justice 
system  can  be  achieved  as  part  of  the 
sentencing  guidelines  approved  by  the 
Senate  last  week,  which  permit  life  im- 
prisonment for  the  most  violent 
crimes,  such  as  those  addressed  in  the 
death  penalty  bill. 
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Fifth,  the  death  penalty  is  a  bank- 
rupt policy  because  it  leaves  no  room 
for  mistakes,  which  are  inevitable  in 
the  criminal  justice  system.  The  risk 
of  executing  innocent  persons  is 
simply  not  worth  taking,  because  the 
death  penalty  is  not  the  only  punish- 
ment available  for  violent  crimes. 

The  stability  of  our  society  does  not 
depend  on  the  death  penalty.  It  is  an 
extreme  remedy  in  cases  where  clear 
alternatives  are  readily  available.  The 
argument  that  it  is  essential  fails  ut- 
terly. In  my  view,  it  is  better  to  impris- 
on 100  murderes  for  life  than  to  take 
the  risk  that  one  innocent  citizen  will 
be  put  to  death. 

Sixth,  the  role  of  Government  in  the 
act  of  execution  is  an  act  so  debasing 
that  it  corrupts  the  Government  itself 
and  breeds  disrespect  for  law.  The 
only  major  industrialized  nations  that 
use  the  death  penalty  other  than  in 
times  of  national  crisis  are  the  Soviet 
Union.  South  Africa,  and  the  United 
States.  America  must  never  adopt  a 
policy  rejected  by  all  major  industrial- 
ized nations  except  the  two  whose  de- 
nials of  human  rights  are  the  most  ex- 
treme. 

Seventh,    the    bill    now    before    the 
Senate  also  raises  sul)stantial  doubts 
about  its  constitutionality.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the 
death  penalty  may  constitutionally  be 
imposed  for  crimes  that  do  not  result 
in  death.  The  lack  of  a  requirement 
for  a  unanimous  jury  on  findings  of 
aggravating     factors     justifying     the 
death  penalty  is  also  constitutionally 
suspect.  For  these  two  defects  alone, 
this  measure  should  be  rejected.  If  it 
ever  sees  the  light  of  day  as  law.  it  will 
inevitably  take  years  l)efore  the  Su- 
preme Court  rules  on  these  provisions. 
Finally,    we    should    reject    capital 
punishment  l)ecause  it  is  simply  too  di- 
visive to  be  part  of  a  comprehensive 
response  to  crime  in  America.  As  Sena- 
tors  who   worked   on    the    bipartisan 
crime  package  know,  the  only  hope  for 
adoption  and  implem^tation  of  anti- 
crime  proposals  is  to  develop  a  consen- 
sus on  effective  measures.  If  enacted, 
the    bipartisan    package    which    the 
Senate  adopted  last  week  will  have  a 
real    impact    on    reducing    crime    in 
America.  That  package  contains  anti- 
crime  reforms  which  can  make  a  sub- 
stantial difference  in  our  continuing 
war  against  crime.   The  overhaul  of 
our   criminal   sentencing   system   and 
the  bail  reform  contained  in  the  bipar- 
tisan  package   are   essential   changes 
which  are  long  overdue.  Other  law  en- 
forcement improvements  in  the  pack- 
age in  the  areas  of  drug  trafficking, 
criminal  forfeiture,  and  prosecution  of 
violent  juveniles  are  critical  tools  for 
the    reduction   of   crime    in   America. 
The  bipartisan  crime  package  also  con- 
tains  needed    Federal    assistance    for 
State  and  local  prosecutors  who  are 
our  front  line  against  crime. 
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If  the  Senate  is  serious  about  reduc- 
ing crime,  we  should  be  urging  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  enact  the 
criminal  law  reforms  which  the  Senate 
passed  last  week,  instead  of  giving 
Members  of  Congress  an  excuse  to 
ignore  essential  criminal  law  reforms. 
I  intend  to  vote  against  cloture  and  to 
vote  against  the  bill.  It  is  an  evil, 
hollow  symbol,  and  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  reject  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  yielding  time.  I 
commend  him  for  his  efforts  in  bring- 
ing this  matter  not  only  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  but  also  to  the 
American  people.  I  think  he  has  per- 
formed a  very  important  service. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 
Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  of  the  10  min- 
utes remaining.  6  minutes  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  4  minutes  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  capital  punishment  is  one 
which  I  have  agonized  over  for  many 
years.  As  a  State  legislator  in  Iowa  in 
1963  and  1965  I  voted  to  abolish  the 
death  penalty  under  Iowa  law.  Today, 
however.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1765 
and  favor  the  establishment  of  consti- 
tutional procedures  for  the  imposition 
of  the  sentence  of  death.  My  decision 
to  support  S.  1765  and  capital  punish- 
ment is  reached  reluctantly. 

Current  Federal  law  is  a  sham.  We 
have  a  death  penalty  in  many  of  our 
statutes  but  have  no  constitutional 
means  by  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  carry  out  the  sentence.  Fed- 
eral law  in  this  area  as  well  as  the 
others  we  have  attempted  to  improve 
this  week,  makes  no  sense. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  pointed  out 
this  morning,  we  have  a  death  penalty 
and  constitutional  procedures  for  one 
crime  only— airline  hijacking.  That  is 
because  the  airline  hijacking  bill  was 
passed  after  the  Supreme  Court's 
Furman  decision  and  contained  the 
necessary  procedures  within  the  bill 
itself.  Now  airline  hijacking  is  a  seri- 
ous crime,  but  should  it  be  the  most 
serious  crime  under  Federal  law?  Is  an 
airline  hijacking  and  killing  of  one 
person  more  serious  than  the  mass 
murder  of  prison  guards  at  the  Feder- 
al prison  in  Marion,  111.— when  the 
guards  are  killed,  as  Senator  Dixon 
pointed  out.  "for  sport "?  Is  an  airline 
hijacking  more  serious  than  the  grizz- 


ley  mass  murders  described  by  Chair- 
man Thurmond  this  morning? 

Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  constituent  in 
Iowa,  and  that  letter  enclosed  a  news- 
paper clipping  that  was  in  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette  that  I  wish  to  enclose 
in  the  Record.  That  letter  expressed 
my  constituent's  amazement  about  the 
story.  The  story  was  about  a  man  con- 
victed of  murder  under  California  law. 
That  man  killed  his  professor  at  Stan- 
ford University  in  California.  Theo- 
dore Streleski,  and  I  quote  from  the 
article,  "walked  into  the  campus  office 
of  Professor  Karel  de  Leeuw,  who  had 
his  back  to  the  door,  and  slammed  a 
two-pound  hammer  into  his  head 
three  times. "  What  was  behind  the 
killing?  The  professor  had,  8  years  ear- 
lier joked  about  Streleski's  wearing 
wing-tipped  shoes  in  class. 

That  convicted  muderer  is  about  to 
be  released  after  only  SVz  years  from 
Soledad  Prison,  and  he  says  he  may 
kill  again.  Let  me  quote  you  some  of 
his  words: 

I  can't  reassure  you  I  won't  kill  Reagan 
.  .  .  You  kill  one  time  to  make  a  point.  You 
don't  make  twice  the  point  by  killing  twice. 
Its  an  85  percent  15  percent  thing.  You  get 
most  of  the  effect  on  the  first  shot. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  almost  surreal 
that  as  a  condition  of  his  parole,  he  is 
barred  from  the  campus  of  Stanford 
University. 

So,  Mr.  President,  while  this  has 
been  a  difficult  decision  and  one  over 
which  right  minded  persons  differ,  my 
conscience  tells  me  that  support  for  S. 
1765  is  the  right  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
of  January  28,  1984. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette.  Jan.  28. 
19841 

Killer  Due  for  Parole  Unsure  About 
Repeat 

San  PRANcisco.-State  officials  say  Theo- 
dore Streleski's  impending  parole  from 
prison  for  murdering  a  math  professor  is 
■automatic."  even  though  he  refuses  to 
promise  he  won't  return  to  the  Stanford 
University  campus  and  kill  again. 

•No  matter  what  he  says  or  feels,  there's 
no  way  the  prison  system  can  keep  him  in." 
says  Phil  Guthrie,  spokesman  for  the  state 
Corrections  Department  in  Sacramento. 
•  Once  he  has  served  that  time,  he  gets  out 
and  automatically  becomes  a  parolee." 

Streleski's  hammer  murder  in  1978  of  a 
Stanford  professor,  partly  because  the 
teacher  had  laughed  at  his  wing-tipped 
shoes,  caused  considerable  outrage.  Now.  he 
is  renewing  the  furor  with  a  series  of  inter- 
views in  which  he  says  he  is  "noncommittal 
on  whether  I  will  go  back  to  Stanford  and 
kill  again. " 

You  can  hypothesize  any  number  of  situa- 
tions In  which  any  human  being  could  kill 
another. "  Streleski.  47,  told  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  while  in  Soledad  Prison,  "I 
can't  reassure  you  I  won't  kill  Reagan.  .  .  . 


"You  kill  one  time  to  make  a  point.  You 
don't  make  twice  the  point  by  killing  twice. 
It's  an  85  percent-15  percent  thing.  You  get 
most  of  the  effect  on  the  first  shot." 

Streleski,  who  had  tried  for  19  years  to  get 
his  doctorate  at  Stanford,  walked  into  the 
campus  office  of  Professor  Karel  deLeeuw. 
who  had  his  back  to  the  door,  and  slammed 
a  two-pound  hammer  into  his  head  three 
times. 

Streleski  said  he  planned  for  eight  years 
to  kill  deLeeuw  as  a  "statement"  against  the 
way  Stanford  treats  its  graduate  students 
and.  in  part,  because  he  felt  slighted  be- 
cause of  a  joke  the  professor  had  made 
years  earlier  about  his  wing-tip  shoes. 

After  5'i  years  in  prison  for  second-degree 
murder,  he  is  due  to  be  released  in  March  to 
San  Francisco.  But  District  Attorney  Arlo 
Smith  .said  Friday,  he  will  ask  the  state 
Board  of  Prison  "Terms  to  release  Streleski 
somewhere  else  because  Stanford  is  only  40 
miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  He  will  be 
barred  from  the  campus  as  a  condition  of 
his  parole. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  thank  my  gracious 
friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  S.  1765,  a  bill  to  establish 
constitutional  procedures  for  the  im- 
position of  the  sentence  of  death  for 
certain  Federal  offenses. 

Not  since  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion in  Furman  v.  Georgia,  408  U.S. 
238  (1972),  striking  down  Federal  and 
State  death  penalty  statutes  that  al- 
lowed for  unguided  discretion  by  the 
trier  of  fact  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  death  penalty  should  be  im- 
posed, have  American  citizens  had  the 
protection  that  capital  punishment 
can  provide.  S.  1765  provides  for  the 
return  of  that  protection  by  incorpora- 
tion constitutionally  acceptable  proce- 
dures that  guard  against  the  unfet- 
tered discretion  condemned  in 
Furman. 

Following  the  1976  rulings  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  a  group  of  land- 
mark death  penalty  cases:  Gregg  v. 
Georgia.  428  U.S.  153  (1976);  Proffitt  v. 
Florida,  428  U.S.  242  (1976):  Jurek  v. 
Texas,  428  U.S.  262  (1976);  Woodson  v. 
North  Carolina,  428  U.S.  280  (1976); 
and  Roberts  v.  Louisiana,  428  U.S.  325 
(1976)),  the  bill  provides  for  a  bifurcat- 
ed trial.  That  is,  first  the  trier  of  fact 
would  determine  guilt  or  innocence. 
Then,  after  the  defendant  is  convicted 
of  an  offense  for  which  the  penalty  of 
death  is  authorized,  the  court  would 
hold  a  separate  hearing  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  death  penalty 
should  be  imposed.  At  that  hearing, 
which  would  normally  be  before  the 
same  jury  that  conducted  the  trial,  or 
before  the  judge  if  both  parties  agree, 
both  sides  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  present  all  revelant  information. 
That  procedure  would  require  the 
factfinder  to  determine  the  existence 
of  statutory  aggravating  and  mitigat- 
ing circumstances  as  a  basis  for  pro- 
ceeding to  the  ultimate  determination 
of  the  penalty  to  be  imposed. 


Putting  the  death  penalty  back  into 
the  Federal  criminal  justice  system  is 
a  step  that,  in  my  view,  is  long  over- 
due. For  far  too  long,  the  pendulum  of 
justice  has  swung  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, and  too  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  rights  of  convicted  crimi- 
nals. The  excess  of  attention  that  has 
been  given  to  the  rights  of  criminals 
has  been  produced  by  sacrificing  the 
greater  right  of  society  to  live  free 
from  the  fear  of  violent  harm,  and  the 
rights  of  the  victims  against  whom 
convicted  criminals  have  committed 
their  heinous  crimes. 

Governments,  particularly  govern- 
ments of  law  and  not  of  men,  have  no 
higher  duty  than  to  protect  the  gov- 
erned from  harm.  The  Founding  Fa- 
thers themselves  recognized  that  prin- 
ciple and  gave  it  the  primacy  it  de- 
serves by  setting  forth,  in  the  Pream- 
ble to  our  Constitution  the  mandate  to 
"establish  justice"  and  to  "provide  for 
the  common  defense.  "  The  death  pen- 
alty implements  the  principle  by  pro- 
viding not  only  a  deterrent  to  individ- 
uals, but  also  by  providing  a  social  and 
general  deterrence  to  crime  by  show- 
ing the  seriousness  with  which  the  so- 
ciety views  extreme  cases  of  unlawful 
conduct.  As  a  result,  the  population  as 
a  whole  is  made  aware  of  the  horror  of 
the  most  serious  crimes,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  society  acquire  the  desire  to 
avoid  such  criminal  behavior. 

Capital  punishment  also  has  an  inca- 
pacitating effect.  The  death  penalty 
prevents  continued  commission  of 
truly  serious  crimes  by  incorrigibly 
antisocial  criminals  who  whould  other- 
wise remain  potentially  dangerous  to 
society  for  the  rest  of  their  natural 
lives.  Mere  imprisonment  only  offers 
those  individuals  the  possibility  of 
escape  or,  in  some  cases,  release  on 
parole.  Life  imprisonment  without 
parole  only  increases  the  dangers  to 
guards  and  other  prisoners  who  come 
into  contact  with  the  most  dangerous 
offenders. 

Finally,  capital  punishment  serves 
the  legitimate  function  of  retribution. 
It  allows  society  to  extract  legitimate 
retribution  from  people  whose  behav- 
ior so  transcends  the  bounds  of  accept- 
able conduct  that  they  take  the  lives 
of  their  fellow  citizens.  Additionally,  it 
allows  society  to  express  its  outrage 
and  sense  of  revulsion  toward  those 
who  undermine  the  foundations  of  our 
society  through  contravention  of  its 
law.  Not  only  must  innocent  life  be 
protected  by  any  society,  but  that  soci- 
ety must  be  willing  to  impose  its  sever- 
est penalty  upon  those  who  take  the 
lives  of  others. 

Claims  from  other  quarters  that  sup- 
port for  abolishment  of  the  death  pen- 
alty is  growing  are  just  not  true.  In 
fact,  support  for  capital  punishment  is 
widespread.  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation/University of  Chicago  poll 
found  that  over  73  percent  of  the  citi- 
zens polled  were  in  favor  of  capital 


punishment.  An  ABA  poll  found  69 
percent  of  lawyers  and  law  students  in 
favor  of  death  sentences.  A  March 
1981  Gallup  poll,  taken  before  the  at- 
tempt on  President  Reagan's  life,  re- 
vealed that  public  support  for  impos- 
ing the  death  penalty  for  the  crime  of 
murder  had  reached  its  highest  point 
in  28  years.  The  poll  indicated  that  66 
percent— two  out  of  every  three- 
Americans  favored  the  death  penalty 
for  persons  convicted  of  capital  crimes. 
Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  reiter- 
ate that  the  primary  responsibility  of 
society  is  to  protect  its  members  so 
that  they  may  live  their  lives  in  peace 
and  safety.  In  providing  that  protec- 
tion, society  must  do  what  is  necessary 
to  deter  those  who  may  break  the 
laws,  and  it  must  appropriately  punish 
those  who  do  break  the  laws. 

Accordingly,  I  will  vote  in  favor  of  S. 
1765.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  to  approve  the  bill  as  a  positive 
step  to  protect  our  society. 

Also,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  cloture. 
I  thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
GRASSLEY ).  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

The  fundamental  argument  in  favor 
of  the  death  penalty  is  based  on  a  pre- 
sumption which  on  the  face  of  it 
sounds  reasonable.  The  presumption  is 
that  by  administering  the  death  penal- 
ty we  will  prevent  crime,  that  the 
death  penalty  serves  as  a  deterrent 
and  if  we  have  the  death  penalty  it 
will  reduce  the  crime  rate. 

The  problem  is  that  the  presump- 
tion, while  it  sounds  reasonable,  is  not 
in  fact  accurate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  the 
time  allotted  to  the  majority  has 
ended. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  12 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  3  minutes  additionally 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

There  has  been  no  study  ever  in  the 
long  history  of  studying  the  death 
penalty  which  has  ever  shown  that 
there  is  a  significant  difference  in  the 
crime  rate  or  the  homicide  rate  be- 
tween jurisdictions  which  have  the 
death  penalty  and  those  which  do  not 
have  the  death  penalty. 

So,  from  the  standpoint  of  conven- 
tional crimes  generally  covered  by  the 
death  penalty,  there  has  never  been  a 
study  showing  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence. 

The  problem  before  us  today,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  most  of  the  crimes 
that  are  covered  by  this  particular 
Federal  imposition  of  the  death  penal- 
ty are  not  conventional  crimes;  rather, 
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they  are  crimes  of  terrorism,  assassi- 
nation, murder  of  foreign  officials,  air 
piracy,  and  destruction  of  trains. 

These  are  acts  of  terrorists.  And  ev- 
eryone who  rememl)ers  the  news  ac- 
counts of  the  terrorists  at  the  Marine 
compound  in  Beirut  driving  his  truck 
into  the  compound  with  a  smile  on  his 
face  understands  that  those  who 
commit  violent  acts  of  terrorism  are 
not  necessarily  deterred  by  the  possi- 
bility of  death.  In  fact,  the  possibility 
of  death  might  encourage  them. 

In  1978.  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  held  a  hearing  on  the 
death  penalty  and  on  terrorism  in  gen- 
eral, and  a  witness  before  that  com- 
mittee. Prof.  Louis  Renee  Barris  said 
as  follows,  relating  to  psychotics  com- 
mitting acts  of  terrorism: 

Where  such  motive  is  present  among  ter- 
rorists who  are  suicidal  schizophrenics,  the 
problems  of  effective  counter  terrorist  ac- 
tions are  greatly  exacerbated.  This  is  the 
case  because  such  terrorists  whose  incentive 
is  to  use  violence,  nihilistically  rather  than 
politically,  are  apt  to  regard  the  threat  of 
death  as  a  stimulus  rather  than  a  deterrent. 

And  Professor  Barris  than  went  on 
to  say: 

As  we  have  just  seen,  the  viability  of  de- 
terrent threats  against  terrorist  actors  may 
be  undermined  when  these  actors  are  im- 
pelled by  psychotic  motives.  It  must  now  be 
pointed  out  that  the  ability  to  deter  violent 
behavior  by  terrorists  is  in  doubt,  with  all 
categories  of  terrorists,  including  those 
whose  actions  spring  from  pure  political 
concerns. 

In  other  words,  it  is  possible  we  are 
not  deterring  violent  acts  by  imposing 
the  death  penalty.  We  are  encouraging 
it.  This  might  be  an  incentive  to  crime 
rather  than  a  deterrent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
before  us  is  not  whether  we  reimpose 
the  death  penalty  but  whether  we  do 
credit  to  this  issue  or  this  institution 
by  stopping  the  debate  on  the  death 
penalty  after  about  1  day  of  debate. 

We  have  put  evidence  in  this  record 
that  the  death  penalty  does  not  deter. 
The  landmark  study  on  this  question 
is  a  study  of  Thorsten  Sellin  on  capital 
punishment.  His  conclusion  is  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty  causes  an  increase 
in  criminal  homicides  or  that  reintro- 
duction  is  followed  by  a  decline. 

Let  this  debate  continue  a  little 
longer.  Let  us  go  into  the  statistics  on 
deterrence  and  then  let  us  vote.  But 
for  heavens  sake,  do  not  cut  off 
debate,  in  an  institution  with  a  tradi- 
tion of  deliberation,  with  only  24-hour 
debate  on  a  subject  as  grave  and  as 
critical  and  as  important  as  whether 
or  not  we  institute  the  death  penalty. 
Again,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
bill  is  broad.  Under  this  bill,  the  death 
penalty  could  under  some  circum- 
stances be  imposed  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  intent  to  take  life. 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  S.  1765,  a  bill  which 
establishes  constitutional  procedures 
for  the  imposition  of  capital  punish- 
ment. This  has  been  a  difficult  week, 
Mr.  President,  not  so  much  for  the 
criminals  of  America,  but  for  our  most 
precious  natural  resource,  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  all  it 
stands  for.  In  ignorance,  disregard,  or 
defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  interpret  that  docu- 
ment we  have  passed  bills  which  vio- 
late in  varying  degrees  our  proper  role 
as  the  legislative  branch.  In  our  haste 
to  demonstrate  to  the  American 
people  that  the  U.S.  Senate  means  to 
do  something  about  crime,  today,  we 
will  be  setting  precedents  we  will 
deeply  regret  in  the  future.  I  dearly 
hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate 
today  will  summon  its  courage  and 
wisdom  and  say.  "Enough." 

In  a  body  of  Senators  sworn  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  should  not  have  to  be  argued 
that  questions  of  constitutionality 
should  be  decided  in  the  courts.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  capital  punishment  in  certain 
carefully  prescribed  circumstances  is 
not  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
and,  therefore,  is  not  prohibited  by 
the  eighth  amendment.  In  my  view, 
Mr.  President,  the  only  situation  in 
which  I  could  support  establishing  a 
death  penalty  is  the  narrow  circum- 
stances of  the  murder  of  a  law  en- 
forcement officer;  those  special  indi- 
viduals who  we  have  singled  out  to 
protect  us  deserve  that  protection. 
However,  recognizing  that  "the  penal- 
ty of  death  is  qualitatively  different 
from  a  sentence  of  imprisonment, 
however  long,"  the  Supreme  Court  in- 
sists: 

That  a  Slate  *  *  •  has  a  Constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  tailor  and  apply  this  law  in  a 
manner  that  avoids  the  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious' infliction  of  the  death  penalty. 
( Woodson  v.  North.) 

No  less  of  an  obligation  rests  on  the 
Federal  Government.  This  bill  care- 
lessly ignores  many  of  the  guidelines 
the  Court  has  established  to  prevent 
"arbitrary  and  capricious"  executions 
on  the  State  level. 

In  Godfrey  against  George,  the  Su- 
preme Court  wrote: 

In  Furman  v.  Georgia,  the  Court  held 
that  the  penalty  of  death  may  not  be  im- 
posed under  sentencing  procedures  that 
create  a  substantial  risk  that  the  punish- 
ment will  be  afflicted  in  an  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious manner.  Gregg  v.  Georgia  reaf- 
firmed this  holding:  "Where  discretion  is  af- 
forded a  sentencing  body  on  a  matter  so 
grave  as  the  determination  of  whether  a 
human  life  should  be  taken  or  spared,  that 
discretion  must  be  suitably  directed  and  lim- 
ited so  as  to  minimize  the  risk  of  wholly  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious  action."  A  capital 
punishment  scheme  must  (the  Court  writes) 
provide  a  "meaningful  basis  for  distinguish- 
ing the  few  cases  in  which  (the  penalty)  is 
imposed  from  the  many  cases  in  which  it  is 
not." 


S.  1765  provides  that  after  a  convic- 
tion for  an  offense  for  which  a  penalty 
of  death  is  authorized,  the  court  will 
hold  a  separate  hearing  on  whether  to 
impose  the  death  penalty.  At  this 
hearing  the  jury  or  judge  would  make 
a  determination  as  to  the  existence  of 
statutory  aggravating  and  mitigating 
factors  as  a  basis  for  proceeding  to  an 
ultimate  determination  for  capital 
punishment.  The  four  mitigating  fac- 
tors are  enumerated  in  the  bill. 

The  aggravating  factors  vary  de- 
pending on  the  particular  crime  being 
prosecuted.  These  factors  are  also  enu- 
merated in  the  bill. 

The  procedures  included  in  this  leg- 
islation for  considering  and  weighing 
both  mitigating  and  aggravating  fac- 
tors may  on  the  surface  sound  as  if  S. 
1765  "minimizes  the  risk  of  wholly  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious  action."  Howev- 
er, a  closer  reading  of  this  bill  reveals 
that  it  does  not.  S.  1765  states  that: 

The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
may   consider   whether   other   aggravating 
factors  exist. 
The  committee  report  says: 
That,  while  the  death  penalty  should  not 
be  available  unless  at  least  one  statutory  ag- 
gravating factor  is  found  to  exist,  the  jury 
or  judge  should  be  able  to  consider  nonstat- 
utory aggravating  factors,  as  well  as  statuto- 
ry and  nonstatutory  mitigating  factors. 
In  fact,  the  report  goes  on  to  say: 
The  phrase  "required  to  be  consid- 
ered under  section  3592"  is  intended  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  special  findings 
relate  only  to  the  statutory  factors  re- 
quired  to   be  considered   and  not   to 
nonstatutory  factors  permitted  to  be 
weighed     in     the     ulitmate     decision 
whether,  on  the  record  as  a  whole,  the 
death  penalty  is  justified. 

Mr.  President,  where  is  the  safe- 
guard against  arbitrary  and  capricious 
action  if  nonstatutory  factors  may  be 
considered  in  each  individual  case? 
Who  is  to  determine  what,  in  each  in- 
stance, may  be  a  legitimate  aggravat- 
ing factor?  How  are  we  to  know  what 
nonstatutory  aggravating  factors  are 
considered  when  S.  1765  only  requires 
a  jury  to  return  special  findings  on  the 
statutory  aggravating  circumstances. 
S.  1765  also  states  that: 
It  is  unnecessary  that  there  be  a  unani- 
mous vote  on  any  specific  mitigating  or  ag- 
gravating factor  if  a  majority  of  the  jury 
finds  the  existence  of  such  a  specific  factor. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  in 
Andres  against  United  States  which 
states: 

In  criminal  cases  (the)  requirement  of 
unanimity  extends  to  all  issues— character 
or  degree  of  the  crime,  guilt,  and  punish- 
ment—which are  left  to  the  jury. 

And  what  of  the  provisions  included 
in  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  permitting 
the  imposition  of  capital  punishment 
for  crimes  in  which  no  death  occurred? 
As  my  distinguished  colleagues— Sena- 
tors     Kennedy,      Metzenbaum,      and 
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Leahy— have  pointed  out  in  their  mi- 
nority views  to  this  legislation: 

Although  treason  and  espionage  have  his- 
torically been  regarded  as  offenses  for 
which  the  death  penalty  may  be  imposed, 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Coker  v. 
Georgia  creates  serious  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
permitting  the  imposition  of  the  death  pen- 
alty for  crimes  where  death  does  not  result. 
The  Court  in  Coker  held  that  the  death 
penalty  could  not  be  imposed  for  a  rape  in 
which  death  did  not  result.  The  rationale  of 
that  case  is  equally  applicable  to  treason,  es- 
pionage, and  attempted  assassinations  of 
the  President— all  crimes  where  death  does 
not  result. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  raises 
other  constitutional  questions  about 
the  bases  for  appeal  and  to  whom  an 
appeal  is  made.  There  is  no  require- 
ment that  the  independent  courts  of 
appeal  review  the  cases  presented 
before  them  to  determine  whether  the 
imposition  of  the  death  penalty  is  in 
proportion  to  other  sentences  in  simi- 
lar circumstances.  Again.  I  quote  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  their  mi- 
nority views: 

Under  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Coker  v.  Georgia.  433  U.S.  584  (1977).  an  ap- 
pellate court  must  look  at  the  death  penalty 
sentence  to  determine  whether  it  is  out  of 
proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 
crime  *  *  *.  (W)e  are  concerned  that  this 
bill  does  not  require  a  determination  "that 
the  sentence  of  death  is  not  excessive,  con- 
sidering both  the  crime  and  the  defendant" 
in  order  to  affirm  a  death  sentence  on 
appeal. 

The  constitutional  question  raised  in 
this  legislation  should  be  enough  to 
make  us  pause  and  reflect  on  the  dan- 
gerous flaws  we  may  be  about  to  enact 
into  law  and  include  in  the  legislative 
history  of  this  matter.  The  statistics, 
which  reveal  that  the  institution  of  a 
death  penalty  will  not  deter  violent 
crime  in  the  future,  should  lead  us  to 
honestly  question  what  this  bill  is  all 
about. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  that  capital 
punishment  is  permissible  does  not 
settle  the  question  of  whether  we,  as 
representatives  of  the  American 
people,  should  enact  this  final  and  ir- 
revocable punishment.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion of  studying  objective  facts  about 
our  criminal  justice  system  and 
searching  our  conscience  as  a  nation  to 
determine  if  such  a  policy  is  justified. 

Any  one  who  has  listened  to  this 
debate  over  the  last  several  days  has 
been  confronted  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  others  with  the  reality 
of  the  fallibility  of  our  criminal  justice 
system.  Mistakes  have  been  made,  are 
being  made,  and  will  continue  to  be 
made  in  the  process  of  convicting  citi- 
zens of  capital  crimes.  I  believe  the 
case  has  clearly  been  made  that  such 
mistakes  are  not  isolated  incidences 
but  a  systemic  reality.  Police,  prosecu- 
tors, witnesses,  juries,  and  judges  are 
human  beings  and  will  err.  Out  of  this 
recognition  grows  the  presumption  of 


innocence,  the  right  of  appeal,  and  all 
of  the  due  process  protections  which 
elevate  our  criminal  justice  system 
above  any  on  this  planet.  But  that  we 
would  entrust  the  power  to  end  a 
human  life  with  such  a  system  is  the 
supreme  act  of  human  arrogance. 

Distinguished  British  jurist  Sir  Wil- 
liam Blackstone  stated: 

It  is  better  that  the  guilty  persons  escape 
than  one  innocent  suffer. 

What  ratio  of  innocents  executed  to 
murderers  freed  should  we  as  a  nation 
deem  morally  acceptable:  1:10?  1:100? 
1:1,000?  How  can  we  preach  the  sancti- 
ty of  life  and  state  that  even  a  single 
innocent  life  taken  is  worth  whatever 
"benefit"  society  derives  for  execu- 
tions? 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  capital  pun- 
ishment is  not  the  hallmark  of  a  civi- 
lied  nation.  Government,  in  the  Amer- 
ican tradition,  has  taken  on  the  role  of 
teacher  and  example  to  our  people. 
What  lesson  do  we  convey  by  sanction- 
ing Government  execution?  Our 
polite,  legalistic  reasons  not  with- 
standing, capital  punishment  is  based 
on  the  desire  for  revenge:  One  group 
settling  its  grievance  by  harming  an- 
other. Have  we  not  risen  above  that 
ancient  and  barbaric  standard?  We 
have  no  way  of  knowing  the  price  we 
pay  for  the  spreading  of  this  subtle, 
moral  teaching  throughout  our  land. 

The  final  indictment,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  list  of  nations  with  whom  we  are 
associating  ourselves  with  a  policy  of 
capital  punishment,  the  likes  of  Af- 
ghanistan, Iran,  Iraq,  Syria,  Libya,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  South  Africa. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  read  the  words  of  Justice  Ben- 
jamin N.  Cardozo.  Cardozo  says: 

The  death  penalty  will  seem  to  the  next 
generation,  as  it  seems  to  many  even  now. 
an  anachronism  too  discordant  to  be  suf- 
fered, mocking  with  grim  approach  all  our 
clamorous  professions  of  the  sanctity  of  life. 

Let  us  vote  to  bring  that  about. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1765,  a  bill  establishing 
constitutional  procedures  for  imposi- 
tion of  capital  punishment. 

Over  the  past  day  and  a  half,  we 
have  heard  numerous  accounts  of  how 
innocent  individuals  were  callously 
and  deliberately  murdered.  Frankly, 
Mr.  President,  the  murders  described 
in  the  Record  are  of  such  gruesome 
proportions  and  sickening  detail  that 
many  would  consider  prohibiting 
young  children  from  reading  yester- 
day's edition  of  the  Record. 

I  strongly  believe  that  society  must 
punish  and  attempt  to  prevent  cold, 
calculated  acts  of  violence  such  as  pre- 
meditated murder  and  political  assassi- 
nation. Those  who  perform  such  acts 
threaten  the  very  existence  and  stabil- 
ity of  our  society. 

The  death  penalty  is  not  something 
that  should  be  used  indiscriminately.  I 
believe  the  bill  before  us  today  makes 


sufficient  changes  in  Federal  law  to 
insure  that  this  does  not  happen. 

But  clearly,  there  are  crimes  for 
which  the  death  penalty  is  the  only 
appropriate  penalty. 

Very  often,  the  debate  surrounding 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
should  have  a  death  penalty  involves  a 
case  history  or  situation  where  inno- 
cent people  have  been  convicted  of 
murder  only  later  to  be  released  be- 
cause of  new  evidence  or  a  confession 
by  the  real  culprit. 

I  think  those  examples,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, serve  a  valuable  service  to  the 
death  penalty  debate  but  I  do  not 
think  they  make  the  case  the  oppo- 
nents to  death  penalty  had  hoped. 

When  an  innocent  person  has  been 
convicted  of  a  crime,  only  later  to  be 
found  innocent,  it  reminds  us  of  the 
need  to  strengthen  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  Indeed,  it  makes  it  all  the 
more  imperative  that  when  faced  with 
the  ultimate  penalty  question,  we 
must  make  every  effort  to  see  that  the 
penalty  is  appropriate.  S.  1765  has 
those  provisions  which  I  believe  will 
insure  that  innocent  people  are  not 
put  to  death. 

But  why  is  it  opponent?  of  the  death 
penalty  never  seem  to  want  to  talk 
about  the  innocent  victims.  And  rest 
assured,  the  victims  are  not  just  the 
people  who  are  murdered.  Indeed, 
some  have  argued  that  the  families 
that  are  left  behind  to  deal  with  the 
tragedy  are  sometimes  more  profound- 
ly affected  by  the  whole  incident. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  my  colleagues 
to  understand  why  I  believe  the  death 
penalty  is  so  necessary.  It  is  not,  as 
some  have  suggested,  because  of  a 
desire  for  vengeance.  Clearly,  venge- 
ance is  possibly  the  worst  reason  for 
having  the  death  penalty.  Rather,  the 
reason  we  need  a  death  penalty  is  to 
protect  innocent  individuals  who  are 
the  potential  victims. 

We  cannot  bring  back  those  who 
have  been  murdered.  But,  we  can  take 
steps  to  see  that  those  who  commit 
murders  are  not  out  roaming  the 
streets  looking  for  new  victims. 

If  we  do  not  deal  firmly  and  decisive- 
ly with  those  who  have  no  regard  for 
their  fellow  man  or  woman,  then  we 
are  indirectly  saying  that  we,  too,  have 
no  regard  for  the  life  of  the  victim. 

I  support  the  use  of  the  death  penal- 
ty as  a  means  of  pimishment  for  cer- 
tain crimes.  I  believe  the  bill  before  us 
makes  the  death  penalty  a  viable  de- 
terent  and  reaffirms  our  belief  in  the 
sanctity  of  life. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
take  this  opportunity  to  outline  the 
reasons  why  I  will  vote  in  favor  of  pas- 
sage of  S.  1765,  Senator  Thurmond's 
bill  to  establish  a  constitutionally 
sound  procedure  for  imposing  the  pen- 
alty of  death  for  the  commission  of 
certain  Federal  crimes.  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated the  restoration  of  the  death 
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penalty  for  the  most  serious  Federal 
crimes  of  treason,  espionage,  murder, 
and  felony  offenses  resulting  in  death. 
I  wholeheartedly  support  the  bill  re- 
ported and  I  feel  that  the  amendments 
adopted  by  the  committee  strengthen 
the  legislation.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man for  taking  the  lead  in  introducing 
this  measure  and  going  forward  with  it 
in  this  session  of  Congress. 

I.  CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  argu- 
ments   raised    today    against    capital 
punishment    on    philosophical,   socio- 
logical,  religious,   and   legal   grounds. 
Many  take  the  position  that  capital 
punishment  is  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment   by    today's   standards,    that 
morals  and  values  have  changed  and 
that   it   is  no  longer  an   appropriate 
penalty  for  the  crimes  specified  in  the 
bill  we  have  reported  out  of  commit- 
tee. I  believe,  however,  that  a  brief  ex- 
amination  of   the    history   of   capital 
punishment  in  our  society  refutes  this 
view.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  bill  of  rights  in  1789,  capital  pun- 
ishment was  employed  for  a  variety  of 
crimes,  including  crimes  which  did  not 
result  in  the  taking  of  another  life.  In 
the  case  of  Trop  v.  Dulles,  356  U.S.  86, 
the  Supreme  Court  noted  that  "the 
death    penalty    has    been    employed 
throughout  our  history,  and,  in  a  day 
when    it    is   still   widely   accepted,    it 
cannot  be  said  to  violate  the  constitu- 
tional concept  of  cruelty."  This  view 
has   been    repeatedly    stated    by    the 
Court,   and  was  restated   recently   in 
the  landmark  case  of  Purman  against 
Georgia,  the  1972  decision  which  ana- 
lyzed   once    again    the    circumstances 
under  which  the  penalty  could  be  im- 
posed, and  which  is  the  impetus  for  S. 
1765.  The  proscription  of  the  eighth 
amendment  is  toward  the  employment 
of  penalties  which  involve  unnecessary 
cruelty,  or  which  are  so  disproportion- 
ate to  the  offense  as  to  be  unjust  The 
acceptability  of  the  death  penalty  as 
appropriate    punishment    for    certain 
crimes  was  implicitly  approved  in  the 
language    of    the    14th    amendment, 
adopted  in  1868,  which  provides  that 
no  State  shall  deprive  any  person  of 
"life,  liberty,  or  property"  except  by 
due  process  of  law. 

Of  course,  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  use  of  the  death  penalty  for 
a  given  offense  is  disproportionate  to 
the  crime  for  which  it  is  imposed  is 
one  which  is  constantly  subject  to 
scrutiny  as  the  attitudes  of  society  de- 
velop in  the  light  of  modern  experi- 
ence. But  I  would  affirm,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  crimes  for  which  the 
penalty  is  imposed  in  S.  1765  are  those 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  aggra- 
vating factors  which  may  be  consid- 
ered under  that  legislation,  are  regard- 
ed by  all  civilized  societies  as  being  of 
sufficient  gravity  to  justify  a  sentence 
of  death  upon  conviction.  And,  when 
we  look  at  contemporary  public  opin- 
ion, not  only  in  this  country  but  in 


others,  we  find  that  it  is  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  capital  punishment  in 
principle.  In  the  United  States,  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  have  reenacted 
capital  punishment  statutes  designed 
to  overcome  the  Supreme  Court's 
Furman  decision,  by  mandating  bifur- 
cated hearings  for  the  imposition  of 
capital  punishment.  Public  opinion 
polls  have  consistently  shown  the 
public  majority  in  favor  of  capital 
punishment.  Indeed,  it  is  only  a  vocal 
minority  which  has  raised  the  charge 
that  capital  punishment  is.  per  se, 
cruel  and  unusual. 

I  would  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  use  of  the  death  penalty  for  the 
crimes  set  forth  in  S.  1765  is  neither 
cruel  nor  unusual;  and  that  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  that  bill  insure  the 
due  process  of  law  and  equal  protec- 
tion required  by  our  Constitution. 

II.  DETERRENT  EFFECT 

While  the  arguments  against  capital 
punishment  on  the  cruel  and  unusual 
theory  seem  shallow,  in  my  opinion, 
we  are  still  left  with  the  fundamental 
question:  Is  capital  punishment  just 
and  useful?  Does  it  accomplish  any 
purpose  which  benefits  society,  and  if 
so,  do  the  advantages  outweigh  the 
disadvantages? 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  are  two  fundamental  purposes 
which  any  criminal  penalty  should 
serve  if  it  is  to  be  deemed  just  and 
useful:  First,  it  should  protect  society 
from  the  criminal  element,  and 
second,  it  should  help  create  and  rein- 
force social  mores  which  deem  crime 
to  be  wrong  per  se.  Both  purposes 
abound  around  the  idea  of  deterrence. 
When  a  society  ceases  to  believe  that 
criminal  acts  will  be  punished  ade- 
quately, the  moral  sanction  against 
killing  and  other  heinous  crimes  di- 
minishes. If  people  see  murderers  re- 
peatedly given  life  sentences  and  re- 
leased on  parole  after  15  years  or  less, 
the  absolute  credibility  of  the  malum 
prohibitum  surrounding  heinous 
crimes  disappears.  In  addition  to  the 
general,  societal  ambivalence  concern- 
ing heinous  crimes,  we  must  consider 
the  individual  direct  purposes  of  deter- 
rence which  capital  punishment  has 
on  people  who  are  considering  commit- 
ting a  heinous  crime,  for  in  their  cal- 
culations, the  issue  of  the  certainty  of 
the  sentence  that  will  be  imposed 
upon  them  will  play  a  critical  role. 

There  have  been  endless  articles 
written  concerning  the  statistical  evi- 
dence for  the  deterrent  consequences 
of  capital  punishment  statuts.  Many 
have  argued  that  there  is  no  conclu- 
sive statistical  evidence  that  capital 
punishment  deters  murder.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  have  argued  the  op- 
posite. Prof.  Isaac  Ehrlich,  for  exam- 
ple, conducted  a  statistical  study  of 
the  years  1933  through  1969,  and  con- 
cluded that  "an  additional  execution 
per  year,  may  have  resulted  on  the  av- 


erage  in  seven  or  eight   fewer  mur- 
ders." 

The  Ehrlich  study  is  very  important 
here  in  our  deliberations,  because  it 
refutes  previous  investigations  highly 
publicized  which  did  not  find  any  de- 
terrent statistical  evidence  of  capital 
punishment.  In  addition.  Professor 
Ehrlich  has  published  a  new  cross-sec- 
tional analysis  of  the  data,  which  con- 
firms the  conclusions  of  his  original 
study.  This  appears  in  the  June  1977 
issue  of  the  American  Economic 
Review. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  studies 
which  come  to  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion. With  regard  to  the  validity  of 
those  studies  which  deny  any  correla- 
tion between  capital  punishment  and 
the  incidence  of  murder,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  realize  that  those  individuals 
who  are  in  fact  deterred  by  the  pres- 
ence of  capital  punishment  statutes 
are  not  actually  included  in  the  data, 
because  there  is  no  way  to  determine 
their  number.  And  while  the  statistical 
evidence  on  the  deterrent  effect  of 
capital  punishment  is  not  conclusive, 
the  general  opinion  of  those  in  law  en- 
forcement who  deal  with  murderers 
and  capital  offenders  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  is  that  the  death  penalty  does 
deter  these  crimes.  And  those  opin- 
ions, some  of  which  were  brought  out 
in  committee  testimony,  carry  consid- 
erable weight  for  me. 

But  there  is  a  larger  point,  beyond 
the  numbers  and  theories  on  deter- 
rence of  the  penalty  to  other  criminals 
in  society,  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked. And  that  is.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  capital  punishment  is  most  cer- 
tainly, and  undeniably,  a  deterrent  to 
that  criminal  who  is  executed.  He  will 
not  be  coming  out  on  parole  in  10  or 
15  years  to  commit  yet  another  assault 
on  society:  he  will  not  be  in  a  position 
to  threaten  the  lives  of  prison  person- 
nel, or  other  prison  inmates.  He  will  be 
gone.  And  in  light  of  the  tragic  inci- 
dence of  heinous  crimes  committed  by 
persons  already  convicted  once  for 
such  a  crime,  who  are  unregenerate 
upon  reentering  society,  this  is  per- 
haps the  most  compelling  consider- 
ation. Some  would  say,  "how  can  we 
take  a  life  to  demonstrate  the  impor- 
tance of  our  laws,  without  degrading 
the  laws  we  are  trying  to  enforce?"  My 
answer  is,  it  is  a  question  of  societal 
self-defense. 

No  one  among  us  would  hesitate,  we 
would  hope,  to  kill  a  criminal  who  was 
attacking  ourselves  or  our  family 
members  with  intent  and  capability  to 
kill.  It  would  be  necessary  self-defense. 
Does  not  society  have  the  same  right 
and  even  obligation  to  defend  itself 
against  those  who  infringe  upon  the 
most  fundamental  right  of  a  citizen— 
the  right  to  live?  If  we  take  the  logic 
of  those  who  would  abolish  the  penal- 
ty to  its  conclusion,  then  our  law  en- 
forcement agencies  could  not  act  to 


defend  a  citizen  whose  life  was  threat- 
ened by  riot  or  criminal  act  if  that  de- 
fense necessitated  the  killing  of  the 
persons  creating  the  threat. 

I,  for  one,  reject  that  view.  I  believe 
that  capital  punishment  is  a  powerful 
deterrent,  if  administered  consistently 
and  fairly.  Assuming  that  potential  as- 
sailants value  their  lives,  it  is  rational 
to  assume  that  they  will  think  twice 
before  taking  action  which  will  lead  to 
the  electric  chair. 

On  this  psychological  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  aware  of  certain  opin- 
ions of  criminologists,  who  contend 
that  many  murderers  are  really  self- 
destructive,  suicidal  personalities  who 
seek  to  commit  murder  in  order  to  pro- 
voke the  State  to  kill  them,  which  is 
what  they  wish  to  do  to  themselves. 
While  some  murderers  may  in  fact  fit 
this  description,  it  is  far  from  clear 
that  the  majority  do.  Moreover,  the 
existence  of  such  individuals  strength- 
ens the  argument  for  capital  punish- 
ment, as  their  physical  destruction  is 
the  only  way  of  protecting  society 
from  their  violence. 

The  psychological  apologist  argu- 
ment against  capital  punishment, 
while  warning  us  about  suicidal  psy- 
chotics.  also  contends  that  murder  is 
frequently  a  "crime  of  passion. "  and 
that  no  cold  calculation  is  involved 
before  the  act,  thus  rendering  deter- 
rence impossible.  Statistical  evidence 
does  not  clearly  reveal  what  propor- 
•  tion  of  crimes  of  murder  are  in  fact 
crimes  of  passion.  S.  114  imposed  cap- 
ital punishment  for  crimes  which 
clearly  involved  premeditation,  howev- 
er, so  the  argument  lacks  persuasive- 
ness. 

III.  PROVISIONS  OF  S.   1  14 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  have  re- 
ported out  not  only  specifies  the  death 
penalty  for  the  basic  offenses,  but  also 
spells  out  a  clear  bifurcated  system  for 
the  judge  and  jury  to  follow  after  a 
person  is  convicted  of  a  crime  for 
which  capital  punishment  may  be  im- 
posed. A  separate  hearing  must  be 
held  to  determine  whether  this  penal- 
ty should  be  imposed. 

The  bill  sets  out  specific  procedures 
and  standards  for  the  judge  or  jury  to 
determine  whether  this  penalty 
should  be  imposed.  It  must  be  deter- 
mined whether  aggravating  and  miti- 
gating circumstances  are  present,  and 
if  so,  which  outweighs  the  other. 

The  burden  of  proof  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  establish  aggravating  factors 
is  greater  than  that  on  the  defendant 
to  establish  mitigating  circumstances. 
In  addition,  the  defendant  is  allowed 
to  appeal  his  sentence  of  death.  Thus, 
one  cannot  argue  that  this  bill  does 
not  give  defendants  a  fair  chance  to 
argue  for  mitigating  factors  which  mil- 
itate against  capital  punishment. 

Mr.  President,  this  procedure  is  fair, 
it  is  objective,  and  it  is  just.  It  meets 
the  constitutional  requirements  set 
forth     by     the     Supreme     Court     in 


Furman  against  Georgia,  and  cannot 
be  said  to  constitute  "cruel  and  unusu- 
al punishment,"  nor  to  give  judges  and 
juries  unfettered  discretion  as  to 
whether  to  impose  capital  punish- 
ment. 

For  these  reasons,  I  will  vote  in 
favor  of  the  bill. 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port S.  1765  as  a  long  overdue  re- 
sponse to  the  growing  problem  of 
crime  in  the  United  States.  Since  the 
procedure  for  imposing  the  death  pen- 
alty was  held  unconstitutional  in  1972, 
in  the  case  of  Furman  against  Geor- 
gia, the  number  of  murders  and  non- 
negligent  manslaughters  in  the  United 
States  has  risen  from  15.832  to  21,010. 
This  is  an  increase  of  24.6  percent.  Mr. 
President,  this  increase  demands 
action  on  the  part  of  this  Congress. 

To  date.  35  States  have  responded  to 
the  Furman  decision,  including  my 
home  State  of  Indiana.  In  1977.  Indi- 
ana amended  the  criminal  law  and 
procedure  section  of  the  Indiana  Code 
in  a  fashion  similar  in  nature  to  what 
is  before  us  today.  By  establishing  a 
bifurcated  trial  procedure  and  outlin- 
ing aggravating  and  mitigating  circum- 
stances. Indiana  has  successfully  met 
the  constitutional  requirements  to 
provide  guidelines  for  discretion  while 
retaining  necessary  flexibility. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  mur- 
ders in  the  United  States  is  indeed 
alarming.  Of  particular  concern  to  me 
and  the  citizens  of  Indiana  is  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  murder  for  hire.  The 
northwestern  corner  of  Indiana,  which 
is  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  has 
been  plagued  with  the  problem  of  con- 
tract killings  for  decades.  The  city  of 
Gary.  Ind..  has  one  of  the  highest 
murder  rates  per  capita  in  the  United 
States  today.  Much  of  this  is  due  to 
the  strong  element  of  organized  crime 
in  the  area.  The  problem  has  become 
epidemic  during  these  past  years  of 
Federal  inaction.  This  bill  is  a  fitting 
response  to  this  calculated  form  of 
crime. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  nation  we  have 
long  been  on  record  as  maintaining 
capital  punishment  as  a  just  and  fit- 
ting response  to  certain  crimes  against 
our  citizenry.  The  death  penalty  is  an 
integral  part  of  our  criminal  justice 
system.  Recent  studies  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  the  American  Bar 
Association  found  that  73  percent  of 
the  people  polled  were  in  favor  of  the 
death  penalty.  As  a  nation  we  have  de- 
cided that  the  death  penalty  is  a  nec- 
essary and  proper  societal  response  in 
the  form  of  just  punishment.  Whether 
we  continue  to  maintain  this  form  of 
punishment  is  not  the  question  before 
us.  The  question  is  whether  we  amend 
our  procedural  statutes  to  conform  to 
the  constitutional  requirements  of 
Furman. 

Mr.  President,  in  1972  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  issued  a  challenge  in  its 
decision  of  Furman  against  Georgia. 


The  court  struck  down  the  provisions 
of  then-existing  State  and  Federal 
statutes  because  there  were  inad- 
equate guidelines  provided  for  judges 
and  jurors  to  consider  in  exercising 
their  discretion.  The  challenge  issued 
was  this:  If  we  are  to  maintain  capital 
punishment  as  a  viable  part  of  our 
criminal  justice  system,  we  must  struc- 
ture it  so  as  to  conform  to  the  consti- 
tutional principles  upon  which  our 
system  is  founded.  S.  1765  is  the  prod- 
uct of  over  9  years  of  work.  The  exam- 
ples of  the  States'  legislative  responses 
as  well  as  the  series  of  post-Furman 
Supreme  Court  decisions  have  been 
employed  to  help  formulate  this  cor- 
rective legislation. 

We  have  the  opportunity  today  to 
respond  to  the  challenge  presented 
some  12  years  ago  which  we  are  long 
overdue  in  answering.  Capital  punish- 
ment has  proven  to  be  an  effective  de- 
terrent to  the  intolerable  high  rate  of 
murder  in  this  country.  Therefore,  I 
am  hopeful  S.  1765  will  be  approved.* 

VOTE  ON  CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth).  Under  the  previous  order. 
1:30  p.m.  having  arrived,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provision  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  S.  1765.  a  bill 
to  establish  constitutional  procedures  for 
the  imposition  of  the  sentence  of  death,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Howard  Baker,  Ted  Stevens.  Strom 
Thurmond,  James  Abdnor.  Frank 
Murkowski,  Jesse  Helms.  Mack  Mat- 
tingly,  Alan  Simpson.  Jake  Gam. 
Barry  Goldwater.  James  A.  McClure. 
Alfonse  D'Amato.  John  Tower,  John 
P.  East,  Roger  W.  Jepsen,  Pete  V.  Do- 
menici,  Jeremiah  Etenton.  Steve 
Symms,  Dan  Quayle,  Warren  Rudman, 
Slade  Gorton,  Paul  Trible,  Bob  Dole, 
and  Bob  Kasten. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent,  the  quorum  call 
under  the  rule  has  been  waived.  The 
question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  S.  1765.  a  bill  to 
establish  constitutional  procedures  for 
the  imposition  of  the  sentence  of 
death,  and  for  other  purposes,  be 
brought  to  a  close?  The  yeas  and  nays 
are  automatic  under  the  rule.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong), the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr,  Armstrong)  would  vote  "yea". 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator   from   California   (Mr.   Cran- 
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STON),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  IjEahy)  is  absent 
because  of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  65, 
nays  26.  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  13  Leg.] 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


YEAS-65 

Abdnor 

Garn 

Nunn 

Andrews 

Goldwater 

Packwood 

Baker 

Gorton 

Pell 

Baurus 

Grassley 

Perry 

Bentsen 

Hatrh 

Pressler 

Biden 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Boren 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Bradlry 

Heflin 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Roth 

Byrd 

Helms 

Rudman 

ChUes 

Huddleston 

Specter 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Jepsen 

Stennis 

DeConcini 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Denton 

Kassebaum 

Symms 

Dixon 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Long 

Trible 

Domeniri 

Lugar 

Wallop 

I>urenberger 

Mattingly 

Warner 

East 

McClure 

Wilson 

Exon 

Murkowski 

Zorinsky 

Ford 

Nickles 
NAYS- 26 

Bingaman 

Hatfield 

Mitchell 

Rmchwitz 

Inouye 

Moynihan 

Burdirk 

Kennedy 

Proxmire 

Chafee 

Lautenberg 

Riegle 

Cohen 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

Danforlh 

Malhias 

Sas.se  r 

Dndd 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Eaglet  on 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Evans 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING 

-9 

Armstrong 

Hart 

Leahy 

Cranston 

Hollings 

Simpson 

Glenn 

Laxalt 

Tower 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote  the  yeas  are  65.  the  nays  are 
26.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senate  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  motion  is  agreed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I 
announced  earlier,  that  if  cloture  was 
invoked  today,  as  indeed  it  has  been, 
for  which  I  am  thankful,  we  would  not 
make  an  attempt  to  finish  this  bill 
l)efore  we  go  out  for  the  Lincoln  Day 
break.  Unless  someone  has  something 
they  wish  to  say  on  this  measure  at 
this  time.  I  am  prepared  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  have  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  will  be  no  more 
votes  today.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  business  today  to  ask  us  to  ad- 
journ over,  pursuant  to  the  resolution 
adopted,  until  12  noon  on  Monday,  the 
20th  of  February. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  past  3  p.m.  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  10  minutes  each. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  issue  of  Presidential  certifi- 
cation about  the  status  of  human 
rights  in  El  Salvador  has  confronted 
the  Congress  for  some  time.  Now.  with 
the  continuing  controversy  over  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  pocket  veto  of  certifica- 
tion language:  with  the  impending 
debate  on  legislation  to  implement  the 
Kissinger  Commission  report:  and 
with  the  passage  yesterday  by  the 
House  of  new  certification  language, 
we  can  be  certain  that  the  Senate  will 
soon  plow  through  this  thicket  once 
again. 

It  is  often  said,  in  desperation  if  not 
in  jest,  that  politics  make  strange  bed- 
fellows. One  of  the  reasons  that  is  so  is 
because  legislators  are  necessarily  con- 
cerned about  process,  and  not  just 
about  substance.  To  a  large  degree, 
that  has  been  true  of  the  debate  over 
certification. 

There  are  few  among  us  who  would 
deny  that  the  human  rights  record  of 
El  Salvador  has  been  very  dismal.  We 
can  and  do  disagree  over  such  things 
as  the  prospects  for  improvement  or 
the  ultimate  source  of  the  atrocities 
which  are  a  daily  occurrence  in  that 
country,  but  none  of  us  can  ignore  the 
reality  that  thousands  of  Salvadorans 
have  been  killed,  terrorized,  tortured, 
or  coerced  into  exile  over  the  past  few 
years.  This  is  reality,  and  it  is  a  reality 
which  the  United  States  has  always 
found  most  unsavory.  That  is  why  no 
one  should  have  been  surprised  at  Vice 
President  Bush's  recent  remarks  about 
death  squads  when  he  was  visiting  El 
Salvador.  The  Vice  President  was  ex- 
pressing the  unanimous  concern  of 
people  in  this  country. 

So  from  the  standpoint  of  substance, 
the  certification  provision  which  Con- 
gress adopted  2  years  ago  is  under- 


standable. It  makes  a  certain  degree  of 
political  and  moral  sense.  Politically,  it 
states  the  obvious  point  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  cannot  hope  to 
bring  peace  to  its  country  so  long  as 
death  squads  are  a  fact  of  life.  In 
other  words,  the  certification  provi- 
sion was  drafted  with  a  pragmatic 
point  in  mind:  you  cannot  win  people 
over  if  they  fear  for  their  lives.  But  it 
was  drafted  with  a  moral  intention  as 
well.  It  expressed  in  a  few  terse  words 
the  impatience  of  the  American  people 
with  an  atrocious  situation. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  process, 
however,  the  certification  provision 
was  extremely  controversial.  It  raised 
a  number  of  vital  questions.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  criticized  as  leaving  us 
and  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
with  an  all-or-nothing  proposition, 
something  which  was  considered  by 
some  people  to  be  unrealistic  given  the 
savagery  of  the  leftist  guerrillas  trying 
to  topple  a  duly  elected  government. 
Others  considered  the  certification  in- 
strument to  be  a  major  abrogation  of 
congressional  powers,  for  it  virtually 
guaranteed  that  once  a  report  was 
filed— regardless  of  its  contents— ap- 
propriations would  follow  more  or  less 
automatically. 

Unfortunately,  the  debate  over  certi- 
fication has  become  a  debate  over  an 
instrument,  not  a  goal.  As  I  see  it,  Mr. 
President,  this  has  been  both  unneces- 
sary and  counterproductive,  for  we 
have  lost  sight  of  the  fundamental 
issue:  conditionality  of  assistance,  a 
point  on  which  we  are  all  agreed. 

The  question,  then,  is  whether  we 
can  achieve  our  goal  with  a  more  ap- 
propriate instrument.  I  think  we  can. 

I  have  written  to  Senator  Percy  sug- 
gesting that  certification  and  report- 
ing be  undertaken  by  the  Congress, 
rather  than  the  President.  I  have  done 
so  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

FMrst,  I  believe  it  imperative  that 
Congress  meet  its  responsibilities  in 
the  area  of  foreign  policy.  These  re- 
sponsibilities do  not  include  the  day- 
to-day  implementation  and  exercise  of 
policy.  But  they  do  include  the  duty  of 
broad  goal  setting  and  oversight.  They 
are  responsibilities  which  are  in  some 
respect  shared  with  the  executive.  Too 
often  we  have  failed  to  meet  them  for 
fear  of  having  to  make  the  kinds  of 
tough  choices  which  characterize  the 
real  world.  We  would  rather  sit  back 
and  leave  everything  in  the  President's 
hands.  As  understandable  as  this 
might  be,  I  fear  it  is  dangerous,  re- 
gardless of  the  is.sue  in  question  or  the 
party  in  power. 

When  Congress  relies  exclusively  on 
the  executive  to  determine  the  facts  of 
a  situation,  and  moreover  states  that  it 
will  appropriate  funding  without  arriv- 
ing at  its  own  conclusions,  I  feel  that 
it  is  abrogating  its  proper  role  in  for- 
eign policy.  What  is  worse,  once  the 
President  has  filed  an  instrument  of 


certification,  any  discussion  which 
occurs  gets  inextricably  bound  up  in 
partisan  politics.  Regardless  of  the 
facts  contained  in  any  document, 
whether  a  Presidential  report  or  a 
newsstory,  those  facts  require  inter- 
pretation. If  we  are  to  reach  a  judg- 
ment about  events,  we  must  under- 
stand a  context  for  those  events  unless 
we  want  to  rely  simply  on  a  Procruste- 
an bed  with  which  to  trim  reality  to  fit 
our  preconceptions. 

So  the  second  reason  I  feel  we 
should  begin  to  do  some  of  our  own  in- 
vestigation and  reporting  is  that  this 
will  give  us  the  opportunity  to  debate 
the  issues  in  the  fullest  sense.  We  can 
to  some  extent  minimize  the  risk  that 
debate  will  be  tainted  by  charges  of 
partisanship,  and  we  can  collectively 
arrive  at  our  own  understanding  of  the 
context  in  which  to  examine  events  in 
El  Salvador  and  elsewhere. 

The  issue,  as  I  see  it,  Mr.  President, 
is  twofold:  How  to  put  teeth  into  the 
concept  of  conditionality  on  which  vir- 
tually all  Americans  are  agreed,  and 
how  to  do  so  in  a  way  which  actively 
involves  Congress  in  its  proper  foreign 
policy  role. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  readoption 
of  Presidential  certification  will  do 
either  of  these  things.  It  will  call  for 
reports,  but  it  will  not  result  in  much 
more  than  that.  And  it  will  keep  Con- 
gress from  meeting  its  own  obligations 
to  share  some  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  policy. 

Instead,  I  hope  that  we  will  recog- 
nize an  opportunity  here  to  begin  to 
help  shape  the  policy  with  which  so 
many  of  us  are  concerned.  I  do  not 
claim  this  will  be  easy.  Responsibility 
is  seldom  easy  to  bear.  But  I  do  think 
it  will  more  actively  engage  this  insti- 
tution in  Central  American  policy,  and 
I  believe  that  that  is  well  worth  the 
added  burden. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Percy  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 
Washingon.  D.C..  February  9.  1984. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Chuck:  As  you  know,  the  Congress 
v^ill  soon  confront  the  issue  of  Presidential 
certification  of  human  rights  in  El  Salvador 
and  other  countries.  The  debate  over  the 
Kissinger  Commission  report,  the  continu- 
ing controversy  over  President  Reagan's 
pocket  veto  of  certification  language,  and 
the  action  by  the  House  yesterday  virtually 
ensure  that  this  will  be  a  highly  contentious 
issue. 

In  my  view,  a  great  deal  of  the  controver- 
sy is  both  unnecessary  and  counter-produc- 
tive, for  it  detracts  attention  from  the  main 
issue:  conditionality  attached  to  assistance 
programs.  There  is  a  widely-shared  consen- 
sus that  aid  should  be  conditioned,  a  point 
made  with  equal  force  by  the  Kissinger 
Commission  and  by  the  Administration.  Un- 


fortunately, the  ongoing  furor  over  certifi- 
cation has  missed  this  point,  for  it  has  con- 
fused an  instrument  with  a  goal. 

I'd  like  to  suggest  a  possible  solution:  Con- 
gressional rather  than  Presidential  determi- 
nations, under  the  lead  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Presidenial  certification  has  a  number  of 
drawbacks,  as  both  its  proponents  and  its 
opponents  have  come  to  recognize.  Perhaps 
the  chief  flaw  of  the  process  is  that  it  virtu- 
ally eliminates  Congressional  judgment 
from  the  decision  about  whether  to  appro- 
priate assistance.  Once  an  instrument  of 
certification  is  filed,  money  is  virtually  guar- 
anteed. There  is  little  Congressional  analy- 
sis of  the  facts  presented  in  the  certification 
document,  and  even  less  independent  Con- 
gressional fact-finding. 

Congress  has  broad  investigatory  powers, 
and  the  Committee  has  ample  staff  support 
from  trained  experts  who  can  travel  to  Cen- 
tral America  and  arrive  at  their  own  conclu- 
sions. Regular  reports  from  Congressional 
committees  to  the  membership  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  restoring  the  proper  role 
we  play  in  foreign  policy— a  role  defined  by 
broad  oversight  and  goal-setting. 

Regular  Congressional  reports  would  have 
at  least  two  other  advantages  over  certifica- 
tion. First,  the  contents  of  the  report  would 
not  need  to  be  determined  through  explicit 
specification  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In 
other  words,  the  report  could  be  constructed 
on  the  basis  of  regular  consultation  with  in- 
terested members  and  could  address  itself  to 
broader  questions  of  context. 

Second,  the  report  could  to  some  extent 
minimize  the  perils  of  partisanship.  If  sena- 
tors and  representatives  are  to  debate  the 
significance  of  a  set  of  findings,  rather  than 
simply  the  findings  themselves,  they  must 
be  free  to  do  so  with  the  least  possible  taint 
of  partisanship.  Just  as  it  would  be  difficult 
for  a  Democrat  to  criticize  a  Presidential 
report  without  being  accu.sed  of  partisan- 
ship, so  too  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  Re- 
publican to  support  a  finding  without  the 
same  problem.  This  is  even  more  the  case  in 
an  election  year.  A  report  originating  from  a 
bipartisan  Congressional  committee  can 
overcome  that  problem. 

Perhaps  most  important,  however,  regular 
Congressional  reports— perhaps  on  a  semi- 
annual basis— would  provide  the  basis  for  a 
genuine  debate,  something  which  we  have 
thus  far  engaged  in  too  seldom.  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  such  reports  would  provide 
the  basis  for  regular  votes  on  aid  levels. 
Thus  far,  we  have  relied  on  such  hasty  vehi- 
cles as  continuing  resolutions  to  move  ap- 
propriations, with  little  opportunity  for  re- 
flection. If  appropriations  were  linked  to 
Congressionally  generated  findings  about 
the  status  of  human  rights  in  recipient 
countries,  we  could  begin  to  play  the  role 
which  we  have  thus  far  abrogated. 

I  hope  that  you  will  let  me  know  your 
views,  for  I  would  like  to  share  this  idea 
with  others  if  you  feel  it  worthwhile,  and  to 
begin  working  on  appropriate  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Dave  Durenberger. 

U.S.  Senator. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD 
USE  ITS  POWER  TO  BLOCK 
THE  TRANSFER  OF  RADIOAC- 
TIVE WASTE  FROM  EUROPE 
TO  CHINA 
Mr.     PROXMIRE.     Mr.     President, 

could  the  People's  Republic  of  China 


secure  a  "plutonium  mine"  from  the 
radioactive  waste  of  European  nuclear 
reactors?  If  so,  could  they  extract 
from  the  waste  useful  plutonium  for 
the  manufacture  of  weapons?  Would  it 
make  any  sense  economically  or  mili- 
tarily? Do  they  not  have  enough  plu- 
tonium already? 

These  are  questions  raised  by  the 
disclosure  that  China  could  receive 
$5.45  billion  for  making  a  deal  with 
West  Germany  and  Switzerland  for 
the  disposal  of  their  radioactive  mate- 
rials from  commercial  reactors. 

But  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way 
for  China.  The  first  obstacle  is  that  at 
the  moment  most  of  the  West  German 
reactor  fuel  comes  from  the  United 
States,  under  our  law  the  President 
must  insure  that  all  nuclear  materials 
originating  in  this  country  remain  sub- 
ject to  safeguards  administered  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  guarantee 
that  they  are  not  used  for  military 
purposes.  According  to  a  New  York 
Times  story,  however,  on  February  8, 
Philip  D.  Keif  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  that  has  responsibility  for 
executing  this  law,  said  that  our  Gov- 
ernment would  have  no  general  objec- 
tion to  the  plan  although  our  approval 
would  be  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

The  second  obstacles  to  the  Chinese 
acquisition  of  this  "plutonium  mine" 
is  that  China— which  has  just  joined 
the  Atomic  Energy  Agency— has  not 
yet  said  whether  it  would  accept  safe- 
guards on  civilian  plants  and  waste 
storage  sites.  The  Times  reports  that 
European  officials  have  said  that 
China  has  no  'hope  of  being  allowed 
to  store  Western  nuclear  waste  unless 
it  does"  accept  such  safeguards. 

Frankly,  this  Senator  does  not  put 
any  reliance  on  that  kind  of  assurance. 
Suppose  China  agrees  to  the  safe- 
guards, accepts  the  more  than  $5  bil- 
lion and  the  radioactive  material 
builds  its  "plutonium  mine"  over  the 
next  10  or  15  years  and  then  simply  re- 
nounces its  agreement.  What  recourse 
do  we  have  under  those  circum- 
stances? Obviously  none. 

And  what  use  could  the  Chinese  put 
this  disposal  resource?  We  believe  the 
PRC  has  sufficient  quantities  of  urani- 
um and  Plutonium  for  their  military 
purposes.  And  we  know  it  is  much 
easier  and  cheaper  to  create  their  own 
than  to  reprocess  spent  fuel.  And  even 
if  they  they  did.  spent  fuel  may  not  be 
ideal  for  weapons. 

While  we  believe  these  conclusions 
to  be  accurate,  we  cannot  rule  out  a 
military  use  for  this  spent  fuel— per- 
haps as  an  emergency  source  of  pluto- 
nium or  perhaps  by  transfer  to  third 
parties— even  terrorists. 

Mr.  President,  just  recently  I  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese  represent  what  may 
today  be  the  most  serious  threat  of  all 
the  countries  in  the  world  of  nuclear 
proliferation.  They  have  spread  nucle- 
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ar  arms  material  and  know-how  to 
Pakistan.  India,  and  elsewhere.  So  ob- 
viously when  the  Chinese  can  pick  up 
$5  billion  and  in  the  process  build 
their  own  "plutonium  mine."  we  can 
expect  them  to  jump  at  the  deal.  So 
we  should  enforce  the  law  to  the  full- 
est. That  means  we  should  call  on  the 
administration  to  take  judicial  notice 
of  the  record  of  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China  in  proliferating  nuclear 
weapons.  That  notice  should  persuade 
us  to  vigorously  enforce  our  law  that 
insures  that  all  nuclear  materials  orig- 
inating in  this  country  remain  subject 
to  safeguards  administered  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  be  sure  that 
they  are  not  used  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

Fortunately,  the  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry is  no  longer  expanding  as  rapid- 
ly as  it  did  a  few  years  ago.  Some  nu- 
clear powerplants  well  underway  have 
been  scrapped  because  of  the  decline 
in  the  demand  for  electricity.  With  the 
surfeit  of  oil  and  the  many  increased 
costs  of  safeguarding  nuclear  power,  it 
may  be  that  the  nuclear  power  boom 
has  passed  its  peak  and  will  decline  in- 
definitely. In  as  much  as  plutonium 
from  nuclear  power  waste  has  consti- 
tuted a  potential  source  of  a  vital  in- 
gredient of  nuclear  weapons,  this  is  a 
fortuitous  development  that  those  of 
us  concerned  with  the  dangers  of  nu- 
clear proliferation  should  take  advan- 
tage of.  One  way  to  do  so  is  to  crack 
down  on  precisely  the  kind  of  threat 
posed  by  the  European  sale  to  China 
of  waste  nuclear  materials  that  origi- 
nated in  this  country. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  some  say  that 
the  Chinese  already  have  ample  stores 
of  plutonium.  They  do  not  need  an- 
other ■mine"  to  provide  for  their  nu- 
clear arsenal.  This  may  be  the  case. 
But  the  question  is  how  much  plutoni- 
um is  enough.  The  Chinese  may  have 
sufficient  plutonium  to  fill  their  own 
current  needs  given  the  other  limita- 
tions that  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
building  themselves  to  nuclear  arms 
super  status.  But  they  are  a  very  large 
country  with  dedicated,  revolutionary 
Marxist  government.  They  also  have 
the  capacity  to  plan  and  act  on  a  very 
long  term  basis.  And.  if  they  see  their 
mission  as  providing  nuclear  materials 
to  other  countries— which  is  just  what 
they  are  doing— then  the  plutonium 
might  fit  in  nicely. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  1  have 
referred  by  Paul  Lewis  in  the  Febru- 
ary 8  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  t)eing  no  objecton.  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
China  Bids  to  Store  Radioactive  Waste 
europe  offes  tied  to  need  for  currency 

(By  Paul  Lewis) 
Paris.— The  Chinese  Government  is  offer- 
ing  to   store   dangerous   radioactive   waste 
from  European  nuclear  reactors  in  remote 


areas  of  the  country  in  return  for  badly 
needed  Western  currency.  The  deal  could  be 
worth  as  much  as  $5.45  billion,  according  to 
one  European  official. 

Last  month.  China  signed  a  letter  of 
intent  to  rent  storage  space  for  nuclear 
waste  with  three  West  German  companies 
active  in  the  nuclear  supply  business.  Euro- 
pean nuclear  officials  and  industry  execu- 
tives said  today. 

China's  prospective  deal  with  these 
German  companies  raises  serious  questions 
relating  to  l)oth  the  danger  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation and  the  imbalance  between  the  in- 
dustrialized and  developing  world.  It  must 
still  be  approved  by  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment and  it  would  need  authorization  of 
the  United  States  if  the  spent  reactor  fuels 
sent  to  China  were  originally  enriched  in 
America. 

(Responding  to  the  report  of  the  arrange- 
ment. Michael  Oppenheimer.  senior  scien- 
tist with  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund, 
a  nonprofit  lobbying  group,  aid  in  New- 
York:  "It  is  in  a  sense  blackmail  of  another 
country.  You're  asking  another  country 
that  has  more  serious  economic  problems 
than  your  own  to  shoulder  an  environmen- 
tal burden  that  you  yourself  would  not  tol- 
erate.") 

The  German  companies  are  Nukem.  a  big 
nuclear  supply  company  based  in  Hanau: 
one  of  its  .subsidiaries  specializing  in  the 
transportation  of  nuclear  material,  called 
Transnuclear.  and  Alfred  Hempel.  a  private- 
ly owned  company  specializing  in  trade  with 
the  Communist  world.  None  of  these  compa- 
nies could  be  reached  for  comment  tonight, 
but  the  same  sources  said  that  Nukem  had 
confirmed  its  signature  on  the  letter  of 
intent  to  a  West  German  news  agency. 

The  Chinese  have  also  approached  the 
Swiss  Government  suggesting  that  they 
take  waste  from  Swiss  reactors,  these 
sources  say. 

Basically,  Chinas  plan  to  become  a  store- 
house for  Western  nuclear  waste  raises  the 
possibility  it  would  acquire  what  nuclear  ex- 
perts call  a  plutonium  mine— that  is.  a  large 
store  of  nuclear  waste  from  which  it  might 
be  able  to  extract  plutonium.  the  main  in- 
gredient in  nuclear  bombs. 

international  safeguards 
Under  United  States  law.  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration must  insure  that  all  nuclear 
materials  originating  in  the  United  States 
remain  permanently  subject  to  safeguards 
administered  by  the  Vienna-based  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  guarantee 
that  they  are  not  used  for  military  pur- 
poses. At  present,  most  of  the  fuel  used  in 
German  reactors  comes  from  the  United 
States. 

(In  Washington,  a  spokesman  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  Philip  D.  Keif,  indicat- 
ed that  the  Government  would  have  no  gen- 
eral objection  to  the  plan.  "We  would  be 
sympathetic  to  the  desires  of  some  Europe- 
an countries  who  do  not  have  a  suitable 
prospect  for  disposal."  he  said.  American  ap- 
proval of  specific  agreements  would  l)e  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  he  added,  in  which  "non- 
proliferation  is  the  essential  standard.") 

Last  month.  China  joined  the  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  which  enforces  a  nonprolif- 
eration  treaty,  drawn  up  in  the  late  1950's 
whose  signatories  include  virtually  all  the 
countries  in  the  United  Nations.  However, 
three  countries— the  United  States.  Britain 
and  the  Soviet  Union— signed  the  pact  after 
they  already  possessed  nuclear  weapons, 
and  they  exempted  their  military  installa- 
tions from  inspection. 


China  which  also  possesses  nuclear  weap- 
ons has  specified  the  same  terms:  it  has  not 
yet  said  whether  it  would  accept  safeguards 
on  civilian  plants  and  waste-storage  sites. 
But  European  officials  say  China  has  no 
hope  of  being  allowed  to  store  Western  nu- 
clear waste  unless  it  does. 

politically  sensitive 

Finding  permanent,  safe  storage  space  for 
the  thousands  of  tons  of  radioactive  waste 
produced  by  nuclear  reactors  is  one  of  the 
most  challenging  and  politically  sensitive 
tasks  facing  any  country  that  opts  for  nucle- 
ar power.  And  sources  in  the  European  nu- 
clear industry  say  that  China  appears  eager 
to  offer  Western  nations  such  remote  areas 
as  the  Gobi  Desert  for  this  purpose  in  ex- 
change for  dollars. 

China  is  currently  engaged  in  a  major 
campaign  to  modernize  its  economy,  and 
last  month  the  deputy  chairman  of  the 
state  economic  commission  told  European 
businessmen  that  China  will  spend  $1  bil- 
lion this  year  to  buy  advanced  Western 
technology. 

At  present,  no  European  country  with  nu- 
clear power  stations  possesses  a  permanent 
long-term  storage  site  for  nuclear  wastes, 
some  of  which  will  be  giving  off  deadly  radi- 
ation for  thousands  of  years.  However. 
Sweden  is  currently  building  such  a  site  un- 
derground, while  Germany.  Britain  and 
France  are  prospecting  for  suitable  loca- 
tions. 

The  United  States  hopes  to  have  such  a 
repository  operating  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. At  present,  spent  reactor  fuel  general- 
ly is  stored  in  swimming  pool-like  structures 
at  the  reactors  where  it  was  used.  The  spent 
fuel  is  still  in  its  original  form.  l>eing  in 
most  reactors  clusters  of  fuel  rods  each 
about  12  feet  long.  The  material  can  be 
shipped  by  truck  or  barge,  in  heavy  steel 
protective  canisters,  but  such  shipments  are 
rare  in  the  United  States  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  final  repository. 

COST  OF  the  deal 

The  quantity  of  fuel  China  wants  to  store 
and  the  price  it  is  asking  were  not  immedi- 
ately clear.  But  one  knowledgeable  Europe- 
an official  said  the  letter  of  intent  signed 
between  the  China  Nuclear  Energy  Industry 
Corporation  and  the  three  German  con- 
cerns provides  for  the  storage  of  about  4.000 
tons  of  waste  at  a  price  of  $1,500  a  kilogram, 
equivalent  to  2.2  pounds.  Tho.se  figures  indi- 
cate a  deal  that  would  be  worth  approxi- 
mately $5.45  billion.  It  was  not  known  over 
what  period  of  time  the  waste  would  be 
shipped. 

It  is  also  unclear  whether  the  Chinese  are 
principally  interested  in  storing  the  small 
quantity  of  so-called  high  level  and  very 
dangerous  waste,  produced  after  reactor 
fuel  is  reprocessed  to  separate  out  the  pluto- 
nium. or  the  much  larger  quantities  of  spent 
fuel  removed  from  reactors  before  it  is  re- 
processed. At  present,  more  than  20.000  tons 
of  spent  reactor  fuel  is  being  stored  in  spe- 
cially cooled  sites  at  reactors  around  the 
world  and  this  figure  is  due  to  reach  70,000 
tons  by  1990. 

When  fuel  is  reprocessed,  the  rods  are 
chopped  up  and  immersed  in  acid,  to  allow 
the  Plutonium  that  was  produced  in  the  fis- 
sion process,  and  the  unused  uranimum,  to 
be  chemically  separated.  The  balance  is 
atoms  that  were  produced  when  uranium 
was  split  to  release  energy,  called  "fission 
products,"  which  are  highly  radioactive  and 
have  no  commercial  value. 

The  wastes  left  from  reprocessing  are 
caustic,  and  often  continue  to  give  off  heat. 
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sometimes  boiling  by  themselves.  To  be  sta- 
bilized for  easier  handling,  they  can  be  so- 
lidified and  mounted  in  a  borosilicate  glass 
similar  to  pyrex,  or  mixed  with  concrete. 

President  Carter  banned  reprocessing  of 
spent  fuel  from  civilian  reactors  in  the 
United  States  because  of  fears  of  the  spread 
of  the  technology  for  extracting  bomb-grade 
plutonium,  or  spread  of  the  plutonium  itself 
through  theft  or  terrorist  attack.  However, 
the  United  States  Government  maintains 
reprocessing  plants  at  which  uranium  is  ex- 
tracted from  spent  fuel  from  Government 
reactors. 

According  to  American  researchers,  both 
types  of  wastes  must  be  carefully  isolated 
from  groundwater  and  human  contact  until 
no  longer  radioactive. 


home.  In  remembrance  of  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  let  us  reaffirm  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  human  rights  by  rati- 
fying the  Genocide  Convention. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
great  woman  in  American  history— 
1984  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Eleanor  Roosevelt's  birth.  Recently,  a 
centennial  celebration  was  held  in 
Washington  in  honor  of  this  crusader 
for  human  rights.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
contributed  greatly  to  this  country's 
fine  reputation  for  human  rights.  She 
embodied  the  principles  she  fervently 
worked  to  secure. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  lived  in  times  that 
cried  out  for  equality,  liberty,  social 
justice,  and  democracy.  She  not  only 
heard  this  cry,  but  saw  the  dire  need 
to  actively  secure  these  principles.  She 
knew  that  solid  substantial  progress 
for  human  rights  required  specificity, 
monitoring,  and  accountability. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
had  a  monumental  human  rights 
treaty  in  its  midst  now  for  35  years, 
awaiting  ratification  by  this  body.  The 
Genocide  Convention  would  hold  ac- 
countable those  who  commit  this  hei- 
nous crime.  The  Genocide  Convention 
would  also  help  us  to  monitor  the  oc- 
currence of  this  international  crime. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  believed  such  docu- 
mentation was  important  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  rights. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  also  expressed  the 
need  for  exchange  of  ideas  across  na- 
tional boundaries  to  promote  interde- 
pendence of  governments.  The  force 
of  her  cause  continues  to  influence  our 
lives  21  years  after  her  death. 

In  1963  Adlai  Stevenson  quoted  El- 
eanor Roosevelt  on  his  Christmas 
card: 

Where,  after  all.  do  human  rights  begin? 
In  small  places,  close  to  home— so  close  and 
so  small  that  they  cannot  be  seen  on  any 
map  of  the  world.  Yet  they  are  the  world  of 
the  individual  person;  the  neighborhood  he 
lives  in.  the  school  or  college  he  attends,  the 
factory,  farm,  or  office  where  he  works. 

Such  are  the  places  where  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  seeks  equal  justice,  equal 
opportunity,  equal  dignity  without  discrimi- 
nation. Unless  these  rights  have  meaning 
there,  they  have  little  meaning  anywhere. 

We  can  make  human  rights  have 
meaning  universally  by  first  giving  our 
advice  and  consent  to  a  treaty  here  at 


A  FATHER'S  LOVE,  A 
DAUGHTER'S  MEMORY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President. 
Hadley  Roff,  my  former  press  secre- 
tary, a  good  friend  anci  now  the 
deputy  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  re- 
cently endured  one  of  the  worst  trage- 
dies that  can  come  to  any  family.  He 
lost  his  19-year-old  daughter  in  an 
auto  accident. 

At  a  memorial  service  for  his  daugh- 
ter, Kelly,  Hadley  delivered  a  moving 
tribute  that  glowed  with  love  and  with 
bright  memories  of  Kelly's  laughter. 

He  faced  this  tragedy  with  bravery, 
and  the  sympathy  of  all  who  knew 
him  here  goes  to  Hadley,  to  his  wife. 
Sue,  and  to  Kelly's  brothers,  Jim  and 
Tim. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
Scott  Beach  reported  and  reprinted 
Hadley's  eulogy  in  an  article  entitled, 
"A  father's  love,  a  daughters 
memory."  I  ask  that  the  article  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point.  Hadleys  simple  elo- 
quence speaks  of  Kelly's  legacy  to  her 
family— and  in  a  deeper  sense,  it 
speaks  to  all  of  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Father's  Love,  a  Daughter's  Memory 
(By  Scott  Beach) 

"I'm  Kelly's  dad." 

With  that  simple  introduction,  Hadley 
Roff  began  the  eulogy.  His  19-year-old 
daughter  Kelly  had  been  killed  in  a  car 
crash  only  a  few  days  previously.  A  memori- 
al for  her  was  held,  last  Thursday,  at  Stern 
Grove,  and  a  large  crowd  of  people  came  to 
pay  respects  and  offer  condolences.  In  addi- 
tion to  Kelly's  family  and  friends,  there 
were  political  figures,  including  Dianne 
Peinstein.  whom  Hadley  Roff  serves  as 
deputy  mayor;  members  of  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, commissioners,  police  and  fire  of- 
ficials, labor  leaders,  sports  figures— an  im- 
pressive assembly.  And  many  were  there, 
myself  among  them,  who  are  just  friends  of 
Hadley  and  Sue  Roff. 

The  services  were  brief— some  light  and 
pleasant  music,  the  eulogy  and  a  few  re- 
marks by  people  who  knew  Kelly,  with  labor 
leader  Dave  Jenkins  as  master  of  ceremo- 
nies, and  some  selected  scriptural  readings 
by  Msgr.  Peter  G.  Armstrong  of  St.  Pius 
Church  in  Redwood  City.  Hadley's  eulogy 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  of  its 
kind  I've  ever  heard.  Later  in  the  day.  I 
asked  him  for  permission  to  publish  it,  be- 
lieving that  it  is  an  important  statement  of 
a  father's  love.  The  following  is  the  text  of 
that  eulogy. 

I'm  Kelly's  dad— and  on  behalf  of  Kelly's 
two  brothers,  Jim  and  Tim,  and  Kelly's  step- 
mother Susie,  let  me  welcome  you  and  say 
how  grateful  we  are  that  you're  sharing  this 
time  with  us. 

Kelly  would  have  been  20  years  old  on 
May  20th.  and  already  she  was  planning  the 
party,  and  indicating  the  presents  she 
wanted. 


So  full  of  life  and  eager  anticipation,  so 
brimming  with  fun.  she  delighted  in  par- 
ties—in bringing  people  together— organiz- 
ing—particularly if  it  provided  an  opportu- 
nity to  dress  outlandishly. 

As  "a  nut"  in  her  high  school  photo,  an 
old  fur  wrapped  around  her  neck  and  ridicu- 
lous pink  glasses  with  pointed  ends  perched 
above  a  goofy  smile— at  a  "squid  party"— as 
a  "nerd"  in  an  outrageous  get-up  of  1950s 
hand-me-downs  and  unforgettable  white 
Mary  Janes  with  blue  anchors  on  the  toes— 
or  as  an  elf  in  green  and  red  at  Christmas— 
or  wrapped  in  cellophane  as  a  bag  of  becT 
nuts— always  a  clown,  always  looking  ahead 
to  the  next  party.  Kelly  loved  life  with  an 
unrestrained  enthusiasm. 

Cleaning  up  her  room,  putting  the  dishes 
away,  scrubbing  the  kitchen  counter  before 
her  crumbs  became  a  feast  for  legions  of 
ants— there  was  enthusiastic  restraint. 

She  had  a  smile  that  would  light  a  room- 
a  splendid  authentic  laugh  that  bubbled 
deep  from  within  her— and.  when  angry,  she 
had  a  scowl  darker  than  any  cloud. 

Like  most  young  people,  her  moods  shift- 
ed—happy most  of  the  time,  eager  to  be 
with  people— but  at  times  quiet,  wanting  to 
be  alone,  sitting  on  her  bed,  knees  tucked 
under  her  chin,  reading.  Reading  with  the 
radio  blaring,  turned  up  to  its  loudest  with  a 
rock  'n'  roll  tune  incomprehensible  to 
anyone  over  the  age  of  25.  '"Damn  it.  turn 
that  thing  down!  turn  it  down!"  would  be 
the  cry  from  the  parental  floor  above. 

The  telephone  was  in  constant  use.  Some- 
times. I  even  got  to  use  it.  The  refrigerator 
is  still  a  jumble  of  notes  held  by  little  mag- 
nets—Bobby called— Please  call  Barbara 

Kelly,  this  last  Saturday— such  an  eterni- 
ty ago— completed  six  weeks  as  a  stock  clerk 
at  Macy's  downtown.  How  she  loved  being  in 
that  store- any  store,  for  that  matter— for 
she  loved  to  shop,  to  window-gaze,  to  report, 
breathlessly;  ""Dad,  Susie,  I  saw  the  most 
wonderful  dress!" 

Now  she  lies  on  a  green  slope  near  a  tow- 
ering sentinel  of  a  cypress,  at  Woodlawn 
Cemetery— not  far  from  the  bustling  stores 
of  Serramonte. 

She  had  grit.  When  she  was  10.  living  near 
Washington.  D.C..  Kelly,  an  AAU  swimmer, 
was  seeded  far.  far  back  in  a  major  meet. 
Her  mother.  Mary,  who  over  the  .vears  had 
driven  her  to  meet  after  meet,  was  then  hos- 
pitalized dying  with  cancer. 

Kelly  paced,  waiting  to  be  called  to  her 
heat  in  the  breaststroke.  She  fidgeted  on 
the  starting  block— then  won  not  only  her 
heat  but  the  gold  medal. 

Kelly  had  a  mind  of  her  own— definite, 
opinionated— still  yet  to  be  finally  shaped 
by  the  charity  of  experience.  Kelly,  like  so 
many  young  people  today,  scorned  scholar- 
ship and  fatherly  admonitions  about  the 
future  and  about  responsibility.  She  lived 
joyously  for  the  day— dreaming  of  the 
future— of  that  new  dress— of  that  birthday 
party  in  May— of  "'maybe.  Dad,  going  to  col- 
lege someday"— of  the  rich  and,  of  course, 
handsome  man  who  would  step  magically 
into  her  life  and  sweep  her  to  St.  Mary's  Ca- 
thedral for  a  glittering  wedding  and.  after- 
ward, the  biggest  party  ever. 

The  dreams  of  a  19-year-old— eager  for  the 
future,  but  equally  eager  for  each  moment 
of  every  day— a  life  so  full  of  dreams— so  ex- 
pectant, so  anticipatory— yet  so  incomplete, 
so  unfinished— an  unfinished  symphony 
stopped  so  ultimately. 

On  Sunday.  Sisters  Francis  and  Joseph 
Grace  at  Mary's  Help  in  South  San  Francis- 
co really  didn't  have  to  say  the  words.  The 
message,  compassionate  but  unmistakable. 
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was  in  their  eyes.  Their  words  helped,  and 
Father  Gorman's,  the  hospital  chaplain, 
and  the  doctor.  A  parent's  worst  night- 
mare—the news,  so  unexpected,  so  unantici- 
pated, at  first  was  hallucinatory. 

Back  home,  there  still  was  the  expectation 
that  the  front  door  would  bang  open— it  was 
never  just  opened— and  a  radio  would  click 
to  the  highest  deciljel— and  there  would  l>e 
that  energetic  Hi.  ya! "  But.  mostly,  there 
was  the  deep  silence  in  response  to  the  un- 
answerable question:  "Why?" 

Kelly  left  a  tjoundless  legacy  of  love.  She 
left  scores  of  loving  friends  who  gave  sub- 
stance to  her  life,  and  who.  together, 
strengthen  all  of  us  who  live  on. 

•Why?"  A  cosmic  riddle,  unfathomable, 
except  in  the  ageless  truth;  Life  goes  on. 
Life  goes  on— the  staying  power  of  mankind. 
For  young  people,  there  are  chores  to  do. 
dreams  to  realize,  independence  to  accept, 
self-reliance  to  achieve,  talents  to  mold  into 
the  responsibilities  of  adulthood.  For  those 
of  us  who  are  older,  there  are  still  chal- 
lenges to  meet,  work  to  be  done,  bills  to  be 
paid.  And.  for  all.  there  is  laughter  to 
renew,  joy  to  rekindle— and  above  all.  there 
is  the  flame  of  love  and  compassion  to  keep 
bright  and  extend  to  others. 

Kelly,  in  her  brief  life,  had  no  opportunity 
to  achieve  the  stuff  of  encyclopedias.  tx>oks 
written,  concerts  composed,  continents  con- 
quered, discoveries  made.  But.  even  in  so 
short  a  life,  she  may  have  achieved  the 
greatest  aspect  of  all— the  gift  of  love. 


CONGRESSMAN        ED       FEIGHAN 
SAYS  MEDICARE  NEEDS 

DOCTOR  COST  CONTROL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  32 
million  Americans  are  once  again 
being  threatened  by  proposed  cuts  in  a 
program  they  have  contributed  to  and 
have  come  to  rely  on;  medicare.  The 
Reagan  administration  wants  to  slash 
$18  billion  from  the  medicare  budget 
in  the  next  4  years  by  increasing  pa- 
tient costs  and  discouraging  the  use  of 
health  care  among  the  elderly  and  dis- 
abled. 

Medicares  financial  troubles  are 
symptomatic  of  a  much  greater  prob- 
lem; the  skyrocketing  cost  of  health 
care  in  this  country.  We  can  only  save 
medicare  from  bankruptcy  if  we  treat 
the  disease,  not  the  symptom.  We 
cannot  forget  that  essential  health 
care  services  are  becoming  unafforda- 
ble  for  too  many  Americans. 

My  friend  and  colleague  in  the 
House.  Ed  Feighan  of  Ohio,  recently 
addressed  medicare's  problems  and  of- 
fered a  number  of  excellent  observa- 
tions. I  believe  that  Congressman  Fei- 
ghan's  views  will  be  of  interest  to  all  of 
us  as  we  seek  to  deal  fairly  and  respon- 
sibly with  the  coming  crisis  in  medi- 
care, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  analysis  now  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
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Medicare  Needs  Doctor-Cost  Control 

(By  Edward  F.  Feighan) 
Shortly  after  his  inauguration.  President 
Reagan  made  an  important  promise:  Those 
who  must  depend  on  the  rest  of  us— the  pov- 
erty-stricken, the  disabled,  the  elderly,  all 
those  with  true  need— can  rest  assured  that 
the  social  safety  net  of  programs  they 
depend  on  are  exempt  from  the  cuts  "  Sadly 
enough,  the  president  has  spent  the  last 
three  years  breaking  this  promise  time  and 
time  again. 

His  most  recent  assault  on  what  he  calls 
■the  social  safety  net  "  concerns  Medicare,  a 
program  that  helps  protect  29  million  older 
Americans  and  three  million  disabled  citi- 
zens against  rising  health-care  costs.  When 
recent  projections  warned  that  Medicare 
would  be  insolvent  by  1990,  the  president 
claimed  that  Medicare  is  in  crisis  because  its 
benefits  are  too  generous  and  the  elderly 
use  too  much  health  care.  As  a  solution,  he 
proposed  increasing  premiums,  copayments 
and  deductibles,  and  cutting  the  Medicare 
program  by  $18  billion  over  the  next  four 
years. 

By  consistently  ignoring  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  those  without  income  and 
health  security,  the  president  continues  to 
alienate  those  of  us  who  favor  fiscally  and 
socially  responsible  solutions  to  the  unnec- 
essarily high  deficits  that  plague  our  econo- 
my. 

Medicare's  financial  difficulties  are  not 
due  to  overly  generous  benefits  and  free- 
loading  older  Americans.  In  fact.  Medicare 
pays  less  than  half  the  health  costs  of  the 
elderly.  Eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  dental 
services,  prescription  drugs  and  most  long 
term  nursing  care  are  not  covered.  Even 
with  Medicare,  the  average  senior  citizen 
pays  well  over  $1,500  a  year  in  out-of-pocket 
medical  expenses. 

Medicare  is  in  financial  trouble  because  it 
is  a  relatively  small  cog  in  a  health-care 
system  that  is  careening  out  of  control. 
Health-care  expenditures  in  this  country 
reached  $322  billion  in  1982,  and  the  health- 
care industry  was  ravaged  by  a  12  percent 
inflation  rate. 

In  Cuyahoga  County,  the  cost  of  medical 
care  has  skyrocketed  to  the  point  where  it  is 
now  26  percent  higher  than  the  national  av- 
erage. Nationally,  physician  fees  have  been 
increasing  at  a  rate  50  percent  greater  than 
the  rate  of  inflation  since  1975.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  health-care  industry  is 
riddled  by  waste:  we  have  100.000  excess 
hospital  beds  going  unused,  two  million  un- 
necessary operations  each  year  that  cost 
over  $4  billion,  duplicative  technology  worth 
millions  of  dollars,  too  many  specialists  and 
not  enough  primary-care  physicians. 

Inflation  and  waste  in  health  care  have 
helped  push  Medicare  to  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  if  the  president  and  Congress 
fail  to  consider  Medicare  in  its  proper  con- 
text, older  Americans  will  undoubtedly  bear 
the  brunt  of  more  myopic  budget  cuts. 

Medicare's  financial  cisis  can  also  be  at- 
tributed in  part  to  mechanical  failures  in  its 
reimbursement  system.  Medicare  reimburse- 
ment is  based  on  the  amount  of  service  pro- 
vided-physicians receive  a  fee  for  each 
service  provided  and  hospitals  are  reim- 
bursed for  the  cost  of  providing  services. 
The  more  services  given,  the  more  money 
received.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  "blank 
check"  approach  has  fueled  high  inflation 
in  health  care. 

Fortunately.  Congress  has  passed  legisla- 
tion to  hold  down  hospital  costs.  A  new  pro- 


spective payment  system  reimburses  hospi- 
tals for  468  different  procedures  at  a  fixed 
rate.  Hospitals  now  know  how  much  they 
will  get  from  Medicare  for  heart  surgery,  a 
cataract  operation,  even  a  broken  hip. 

If  a  hospital's  costs  are  less  than  the  fixed 
amount,  it  gets  to  keep  the  difference.  If 
the  hospital  spends  more  than  the  fixed 
amount,  it  must  absorb  the  loss.  The  goal  of 
this  system  is  to  encourage  hospitals  and 
doctors  to  reduce  unnecessarily  long  hospi- 
tal stays  and  stop  unnecessary  procedures. 

Unfortunately.  Medicare  payments  to 
physicians  still  lack  suitable  cost  controls. 
Physicians,  who  make  almost  all  medical  de- 
cisions, have  no  real  incentive  to  hold  down 
Medicare  costs  by  prescribing  only  the  nec- 
essary testing  and  treatment. 

This  part  of  Medicare,  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance,  has  seen  its  cost  skyrock- 
et by  as  much  as  20  percent  a  year.  Doctors 
are  reimbursed  by  Medicare  for  80  percent 
of  their  -reasonable  charge  "  while  the  pa- 
tient pays  the  other  20  percent.  But  if  a 
doctor  considers  a  Medicare  reimbursement 
insufficient,  the  patient  can  be  billed  for  an 
additional  amount— there  is  no  limit.  On  the 
average,  this  lack-on  charge  represents  27 
percent  of  a  patient's  total  doctor  bills.  In 
an  important  move,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  recently  approved  legisla- 
tion that  would  ask  doctors  to  accept  Medi- 
care reimbursement  as  payment  in  full  for 
each  service  provided. 

Medicare  payments  to  physicians  must  be 
made  more  cost-efficient.  Now  that  hospi- 
tals are  operating  under  a  prospective  pay- 
ment system,  it  is  the  doctors'  turn  to  bite 
the  bullet  as  we  try  to  contain  health  care 
costs  and  save  Medicare  from  bankruptcy. 
Creating  a  prospective  payment  system  for 
in-hospital  physician  services  is  one  propos- 
al that  Congress  should  carefully  consider 
during  its  debate  on  Medicare  reform. 

To  understsind  the  dynamics  of  this 
debate.  I  find  it  helpful  to  review  the  major 
components  of  President  Reagan's  proposed 
$18  billion  cut.  The  president  wants  to  dis- 
courage the  use  of  health  care  by  the  elder- 
ly by  making  them  pay  a  much  bigger  por- 
tion of  their  medical  costs. 

The  Reagan  proposal  calls  for  Medicare  to 
become  a  "castastrophic  coverage"  plan 
that  would  charge  patients  much  more  for 
the  first  60  days  of  their  hospital  stay  while 
the  government  would  pay  all  hospital  bills 
after  that. 

Under  this  plan,  for  example,  a  patient 
who  stays  in  the  hospital  30  days  would  pay 
over  $1,000  as  opposed  to  $350  under  cur- 
rent law.  In  addition.  Medicare's  coverage  of 
physician  services  would  be  restructured 
with  significant  increases  in  both  the  premi- 
um and  the  deductible. 

This  catastrophic  coverage  would  help 
very  few  people.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  all 
hospitalized  Medicare  patients  stay  in  the 
hospital  less  than  60  days  and  these  senior 
citizens  would  be  severely  burdened  by  the 
new  cost-sharing  requirements. 

The  President's  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security  has  proposed  a  different  ver- 
sion of  catastrophic  Medicare  coverage.  The 
yearly  premium  for  supplementary  medical 
insurance  would  immediately  increase  by 
250  percent  to  $412,  but  patient  liability 
would  be  limited  to  $200  a  year  in  doctors' 
bills  plus  $350  for  each  hospital  confine- 
ment. Members  of  the  advisory  council  also 
want  to  raise  the  age  for  Medicare  eligibility 
from  65  to  67.  This  would  force  millions  of 
senior  citizens  on  fixed  incomes  to  pay  thou- 
sands of  dollars  a  year  for  private  health  in- 
surance. 
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As  Congress  discusses  Medicare  reform,  it 
must  keep  in  mind  that  Medicare  faces  more 
than  a  financial  crisis;  the  program  has 
l)ecome  increasingly  unable  to  protect  older 
Americans  against  skyrocketing  health-care 
costs.  So  I  am  convinced  that  any  attempt 
to  solve  Medicare's  financial  problems  by  re- 
ducing benefits  will  fall  in  the  long  run.  If 
Medicare  coverage  is  allowed  to  erode,  the 
elderly  will  have  to  dig  deeper  into  their 
pockets  to  pay  the  rising  premiums  of  Medi- 
gap  policies,  and  this  will  create  a  whole 
new  class  of  health-care  indigents. 

Saving  Medicare  requires  immediate 
action  on  two  fronts.  First.  Congress  must 
correct  flaws  in  Medicare's  reimbursement 
system,  giving  doctors  and  hospitals  more 
incentive  to  weed  out  waste  and  increase 
their  efficiency.  Secondly,  we  must  use  the 
Medicare  issue  to  initiate  a  meaningful  cri- 
tique of  the  health-care  industry  as  a  whole. 

We  can  save  Medicare  only  if  we  contain 
the  cost  of  health  care  in  this  country.  Our 
health -care  system  needs  to  be  reoriented 
toward  the  delivery  of  more  cost-effective 
and  efficient  services. 

Senior  citizens  must  not  be  asked  to  foot 
the  bill  for  health  care  inflation  and  an  in- 
efficient Medicare  reimbursement  system. 
This  is  why  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
President  Reagan's  plan  to  put  Medicare  on 
the  chopping  block.  If  we  allow  this  to 
happen  millions  of  Americans  will  feel  the 
pain  for  many  years  to  come. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 
The    Secretary    reported    that 
today 


ered  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading 

clerks,  announced  that  the  House  has  The    Secretary    reported    that    on 

agreed  to  the  committee  of  conference  today,  February  9,  1984,  he  had  pre- 

report  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 

two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  states  the  following  enrolled  bills: 


House  to  the  bill  (S.  1340)  entitled  "An 
Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  and  to  extend  the 
Developmental  Disability  Assistance 
and  Bill  of  Rights  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


S.  379.  An  act  to  cancel  certain  indebted- 
ness in  connection  with  disaster  relief  activi- 
ties: and 

S.  684.  An  act  to  authorize  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram of  water  resources  research,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:12  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  deliv- 
ered by  Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  joint  resolution 
without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  23.  1984.  as  'National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day. " 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following 
bill  and  joint  resolution  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  555.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  limit  the  recovery  by  public 
utilities  of  certain  costs  of  construction 
work  in  progress  through  rate  increases. 

H.J.  Res.  271.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  11.  1984.  "National  Inventors' 
Day. " 

At  1:36  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  deliv- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  9,  1984,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  February 
9,  1984,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  armouncing 
that  the  House  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  255)  providing 
for  an  adjournment  of  the  House  from 
February  9  to  21,  1984,  and  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  Febru- 
ary 9  or  February  10  to  February  20, 
1984. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
161(a)  of  Public  Law  93-618,  and  upon 
recommendation  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  Speaker  has  selected  the  following 
members  of  that  committee  to  be  ac- 
credited by  the  President  as  official 
advisers  to  the  U.S.  delegations  to 
international  conferences,  meetings, 
and  negotiation  sessions  relating  to 
trade  agreements  during  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  98th  Congress:  Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  and  Mr. 
Frenzel. 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution  signed 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  1340.  An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  to  provide  for 
the  operation  of  the  Helen  Keller  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  'Youths  and  Adults, 
to  extend  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  1557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
D.  Benoni:  and 

S.J.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  23.  1984.  as  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  293.  Resolution  directing  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  bring  civil  action  to 
enforce  subpena  of  the  Permanent  Sul)com- 
mittee  on  Investigations  (Rept.  No.  98-354). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McClure.  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

Ann  Dore  McLaughlin,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior: and 

Richard  Thomas  Montoya.  of  Texas,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

By  Mr.  Garn.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Richard  H.  Francis,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
President  of  the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy 
Conservation  Bank. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  they  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

H.R.  555.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  limit  the  recovery  by  public 
utilities  of  certain  costs  of  construction 
work  in  progress  through  rate  increases:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

H.J.  Res.  271.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing February  11.  1984.  "National  Inventors' 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2279.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ching-Yau 
Cheng  and  Mei-Wa  Cheng,  his  wife:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2280.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ching-Kee 
Cheng  and  Wun-Mun  Cheng,  his  wife;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.  2281.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  National  Health  Service  Corps;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By   Mr.   GOLDWATER   (for   himself. 
Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Pressler): 

S.  2282.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  limit  ownership  of  na- 
tional television  networks  not  otherwise 
subject  to  section  310  of  the  act  and  cerUin 
large  cable  television  systems  by  foreign  en- 
tities or  aliens,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
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the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  2283.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  public  fi- 
nancing of  general  elections  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Armstrong,  and  Mr.  Grassley): 

S.  2284.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve 
nue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  stand- 
ard mileage  rate  for  use  of  a  passenger  auto- 
mobile which  may  l>e  used  in  computing  the 
charitable  contribution  deduction  shall  be 
the  same  as  the  standard  mileage  rale 
which  may  be  used  in  computing  the  busi- 
ness expense  deduction;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BIDEN: 

S.  2285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  limit  the  period  for 
which  the  enactment  of  new  budget  author- 
ity may  lie  authorized,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  ar.d 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  4. 
1977.  with  instructions  that  if  one  commit- 
tee reports,  the  other  committee  has  30 
days  of  continuous  session  to  report  or  be 
discharged. 

By  Mr  BIDEN: 

S.  2286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  authorizing 
legislation  for  tax  expenditures,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs,  jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
August  4.  1977.  with  instructions  that  if  one 
committee  reports,  the  other  committee  has 
30  days  of  continuous  session  to  report  or  be 
discharged. 

By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  2287.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribu 
tion  of  oil  overcharges  collected  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  consumers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RiEGLE): 

S.  228«.  A  bill  to  extend  duty-free  treat- 
ment to  imports  of  chipper  knife  steel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  2289.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  place  certain  com- 
munity-based organizations  of  State,  local, 
and  national  advisory  councils,  to  provide 
special  consideration  of  certain  proposals 
for  vocational  education  grants,  and  to  re- 
quire a  set-aside  of  certain  allocations  for 
vocational  education  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston): 

S.  2290.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Aubum-Folsom  South  unit.  American 
River  division.  Central  Valley  project.  Cali- 
fornia, under  Federal  reclamation  laws."  en- 
acted September  2.  1965;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  2291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (Superfund) 
to  allow  immediate  access  to  the  full 
amount  which  will  be  available  to  the  Fund, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GOLDWATER ): 

S.  2292.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continued 
access  by  the  Federal  Government  to  land 
remote  sensing  data  from  satellites,  and  for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN: 

S.  2293.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  a  ring  of  eight  bells  for  the  use  of  Kala- 
mazoo College,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 

S.  2294.  A  bill  to  require  the  registration 
of  deposit  brokers  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  to  require  the  Fed- 
eral depository  institution  insuring  agencies 
to  better  police  the  funds  acquisition  activi- 
ties of  newly  insured  and  financially  im- 
paired depository  institutions,  to  amend  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Act.  the  National 
Housing  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 

S.  2295.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  minimum  allocation  paid  to 
any  State,  the  amount  of  taxes  treated  as 
paid  into  the  highway  trust  fund  with  re- 
spect to  gasohol  and  certain  methanol  and 
ethanol  fuels  shall  be  determined  as  if  such 
fuels  were  taxed  as  gasoline;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2296.  A  bill  to  permit  the  enlistment  of 
a  limited  numl)er  of  aliens  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN: 

S.  2297.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evelyn  M. 
Rachoza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Andrews): 

S.  2298.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  a 
service  pension  to  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  the  Mexican  border  period  and  to  sur- 
viving spouses  of  such  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Denton.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Bent- 
sen.  Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr.  Jepsen): 

S.  2299.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Anti-fraudu- 
lent Adoption  Practices  Act  of  1984:"  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Percy,  and  Mr.  Levin): 

S.  2300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  authorize  multiyear  contracts  in  certain 
cases;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Inouye); 

S.  2301.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams for  the  provision  of  health  services 
and  preventive  health  services,  to  establish 
a  program  for  the  provision  of  home  and 
community-based  services,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.  2302.  A  bill  to  consolidate  existing  Fed- 
eral vocational  education  programs,  to  sim- 
plify requirements  for  States  and  other  re- 
cipients participating  in  Federal  vocational 
e(lucation  programs,  and  to  authorize  cer- 
tain State  and  national  programs  for  the  de- 
velopment of  vocational  skills  in  the  work- 
force that  will  improve  productivity  and 
economic  growth,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.  2303.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the  Al- 
cohol and  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 


Service  block  grant:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Boren.  Mr.  Jepsen,  and  Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  2304.  A  bill  to  enhance  U.S.  food  aid.  re- 
store the  competitive  position  of  the  United 
States  in  agricultural  export  markets,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Durenberger); 
S.  2305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  make  certain  local  orga- 
nizations of  police  and  firefighters  exempt 
from  taxation. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  2306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  defined 
contribution  plan  qualified  under  section 
401(a)  will  not  be  a  disqualified  person  with 
respect  to  a  private  foundation  merely  be- 
cause it  owns  more  than  20-percent  interest 
in  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  trust  which 
is  a  subsatntial  contributor  to  the  founda- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Danforth.  and  Mr.  Tsoncas): 
S.  2307.  A  bill  making  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation to  carry  out  title  II  of  Public 
Law  480;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  2308.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  provision  of  primary  health  care 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2309.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  offer  and 
payment   of   rewards   for   information   and 
services   concerning    terrorist    activities;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.     LEVIN    (for    himself,     Mr. 
Boren.   Mr.   Heinz,   and   Mr.   Coch- 
ran); 
S.  2310.  A  bill  to  establish  .senior  citizen 
tutorial  volunteer  network  programs  which 
will  provide  opportunities  for  senior  citizens 
to    work     in     elementary     and    secondary 
schools  and  in  the  home  with  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  and  their  families: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  2311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to 
health   maintenance   organizations;   to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bumpers.  Mr.  Pryor.  and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.J.  Res.  229.  A  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
claim the  week  beginning  April  22.  1984.  as 
"National  Dance  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.J.  Res.  230.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  Octol>er  7  through  13. 
1984.  as  "National  Birds  of  Prey  Conserva- 
tion Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Laxalt): 
S.J.  Res.  231.  A  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  awarding  of  a  gold  medal  to  Elie 
Wiesel  in  recognition  of  his  humanitarian 
efforts  and  outstanding  contributions  to 
world  literature  and  human  rights;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bauccs,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr. 
Chafee.   Mr.   Chiles,   Mr.   Cochran, 
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Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr. 
Durenberger.  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  Johnston.  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr. 
Lugar.  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  Nunn. 
Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr. 

TSONGAS): 

S.J.  Res.  232.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1984,  as  "National  Physi- 
cal Fitness  and  Sports  Month":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND; 
S.J.  Res.  233.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President's  Commission  on  Orga- 
nized Crime  to  compel  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  information;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.J.  Res.  234.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  February  11  through  18. 
1984.  as  "League  of  Unitecl  Latin  American 
Citizens  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.J.  Res.  235.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Memorial 
Fund.  Inc..  to  establish  a  national  law  en- 
forcement heroes  memorial;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MATSUNAGA   (for   himself, 

Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Mathias): 

S.J.  Res.  236.  A  joint  resolution  relating  to 

cooperative  East-West  ventures  in  space  as 

an  alternative  to  a  space  arms  race:  to  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By    Mr.    HATCH    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Cochran.    Mr.    Helms,    Mr.    Pryor, 
Mr.    Mitchell.    Mr.     Kasten,     Mr. 
Inouye.  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Symms. 
Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Do- 
menici,    Mr.     Bumpers,     and     Mr. 
Grassley): 
S.J.  Res.  237.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  November  25  through  De- 
cember  1,    1984,   as   "National   Home  Care 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    HATCH    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Denton.   Mrs.   Hawkins.  Mr.   Nick- 
LEs,  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Mur- 
KowsKi.  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Domenici. 
Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis.    Mr.    Bentsen.    Mr.    Garn,    Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Sarbanes. 
Mr.   Lugar.  Mr.   Nunn,   Mr.   Helms. 
Mr.    Chafee,    Mr.    Thurmond.    Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Zorinsky. 
Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Mat- 
tincly.  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.J.  Res.  238.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  November  19.  1984. 
as  "National  Adoption  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.  Res.  338.  A  resolution  to  increase  the 
size  of  committees:  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.  Res.  339.  A  resolution  making  certain 
majority  party  assignments:  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 
S.  Res.  340.  A  resolution  amending  rule 
XXV;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


S.  Res.  341.  A  resolution  making  certain 
minority  party  assignments:  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.  Res.  342.  A  resolution  amending  rule 
XXV;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  Res.  343.  A  resolution  authorizing  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Byrd): 

S.   Res.   344.   A   resolution   to  direct   the 

Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  intervene  in  the 

case  of  Irwin  B.  Arieffv.  U.S.  Department  of 

the  Navy:  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd): 
S.  Res.  345.  A  resolution  authorizing  pro- 
duction of  documents  by  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigation;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd): 
S.  Res.  346.  A  resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  the 
Senate  parties  in  the  case  of  Judd  Gregg,  et 
al.  V.  Dan/ord  L.  Sawyer,  Jr.  et  al..  Civil 
Action  No.  84-0204;  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.    Res.    347.    A    resolution    commending 
James  Davis  Range  for  his  extraordinary 
service  to  the  U.S.  Senate:  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 
S.  Res.  348.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  global  inter- 
ests in.  and  responsibility  toward,  the  crisis 
in  Lebanon:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pressler): 
S.  Res.  349.  A  resolution  relating  to  the 
membership  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
of  Governors;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  2281.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  relating  to  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
national  health  service  corps  amendments 

of  1984 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Amendments  of  1984. 
This  legislation  is  an  important  step  in 
our  continuing  concern  that  adequate 
health  manpower  is  available  to  our 
Nation's  underserved. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps 
(NHSC)  is  a  Federal  program  designed 
to  place  physicians,  dentists,  and  other 
health  professionals  in  federally  desig- 
nated health  manpower  shortage 
areas  (HMSA's)  that  have  a  demon- 
strated need  and  demand  for  them. 
The  authority  for  the  NHSC  consists 
of  a  "field"  program  and  a  scholarship 
program.  The  NHSC  field  program  is 
responsible  for  assigning  corps  mem- 
bers to  HMSA's.  The  scholarship  pro- 
gram   obligates    health    providers    to 


serve  in  a  HMSA  in  return  for  a  NHSC 
scholarship.  Since  1981,  only  a  small 
number  of  new  NHSC  scholarships 
have  been  awarded  as  part  of  an  ex- 
ceptional financial  need  program. 

Although  an  increase  in  the  supply 
of  physicians  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals and  the  resulting  market  forces 
have  reduced  the  number  of  areas  of 
health  manpower  shortage,  there  will 
continue  to  be  a  need  for  a  NHSC  pro- 
gram to  assist  areas  that  have  not 
been  able  to  attract  and  may  never  be 
able  to  attract  the  needed  health  care 
providers.  I  therefore  support  the 
NHSC  as  a  modest  but  effective  long- 
term  means  to  voluntarily  move 
health  care  providers  into  areas  that 
need  them  the  most. 

While  some  needs  remain  and  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  goal 
and  commitment  remain  the  same— 
"to  improve  the  delivery  of  health 
services  in  health  manpower  shortage 
areas"— the  growth  of  the  corps  has 
justifiably  leveled  off.  The  number  of 
corps  members  is  now  in  harmony 
with  evidence  that  a  surplus  of  physi- 
cians and  other  health  care  providers 
(e.g.,  dentists,  nurses)  is  having  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  health  professionals. 
Shortage  areas  in  need  of  health  man- 
power continue  to  diminish  in  re- 
sponse to  the  success  of  the  NHSC 
program  and  the  general  diffusion  of 
health  professionals  to  areas  of  need. 

There  are  undoubtedly  some  areas 
for  which  no  increased  amount  of 
competition  in  the  health  care  deliv- 
ery system  will  provide  a  readily  acces- 
sible doctor.  In  particular,  I  believe 
there  will  continue  to  be  an  uneven 
distribulion  of  health  providers  in 
small  isolated  communities  in  remote 
rural  areas.  Many  of  these  areas  will 
not  be  able  to  attract  sufficient  health 
care  practitioners,  even  in  the  face  of 
a  doctor  'glut",  without  the  NHSC. 

The  NHSC  legislation  that  I  intro- 
duce today  reauthorizes  the  NHSC 
field  program  and  a  small  NHSC 
scholarship  program  for  3  years  and 
contains  the  following  major  features: 
First,  the  bill  contains  an  authoriza- 
tion level  ($90,  $85,  and  $85  million  for 
fiscal  years  1985-87)  that  will  allow 
the  NHSC  field  program  to  remain  at 
its  current  level  of  federally  salaried 
corps  members  through  fiscal  year 
1987,  These  authorization  levels  are 
actually  somewhat  higher  than  pro- 
jected needs  to  allow  for  an  increase  in 
the  NHSC  field  budget  if  the  mix  of 
federally  salaried  corps  members  and 
private  practice  option  members 
changes  adversely. 

Second,  the  bill  contains  an  authori- 
zation level  sufficient  to  support  150 
new  NHSC  scholarships  in  each  of 
fiscal  years  1985.  1986,  and  1987  and 
the  outyear  continuation  of  NHSC 
scholarship  awards  first  made  prior  to 
October    1,    1987.    A    modest    NHSC 
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scholarship  program  will  assist  the 
corps  by  assuring  a  small  pipeline  of 
service  contingent  health  practitioners 
to  help  meet  the  needs  of  the  most 
critical  manpower  shortage  areas. 
However,  this  modest  program  will  not 
interfere  with  the  recruitment  of  vol- 
unteers into  the  NHSC.  which  is  the 
preferable  means. 

Third,  under  this  legislation,  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  is  directed  to  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  long-term  staff- 
ing plan  for  the  NHSC  based  on  a 
total  corps  size  of  2.100  or  such  lesser 
number  that  is  consistent  with  the 
demonstrated  health  manpower  needs 
of  health  manpower  shortage  areas. 
As  the  number  of  health  manpower 
shortage  areas  shrink  in  response  to 
NHSC  program  placements  and 
market  forces,  the  corps  needs  such  a 
versatile  long-range  plan  to  continue 
its  mission  of  providing  health  person- 
nel to  communities  with  the  greatest 
need  and  demand  for  health  care  and 
which  have  been  unable  to  attract  pro- 
viders of  primary  care  services. 

Two  technical  amendments  are  also 
included    in   the   bill.    First,   starting 
with  individuals  who  sign  their  first 
NHSC  scholarship  contract   in   fiscal 
year  1985,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  given  the  flexibility 
to  select  for  these  individuals  which 
residency  and  advanced  clinical  train- 
ing program  they  may  participate  in 
while  deferring  their  scholarship  obli- 
gation. Second,  current  law  contains 
two    authorities    for    loans    to    corps 
members  to  enter  private  practice  in  a 
health  manpower  shortage  area.  The 
bill   combines   these   authorities   into 
one  loan  program  available  to  all  corps 
members   (scholarship   obligated   and 
volunteers)  who  will  enter  into  or  are 
currently    in    private    practice    in    a 
health      manpower     shortage     area. 
These  loans  will  assist  eligible  individ- 
uals in  the  purchase  of  equipment  and 
the  renovation  of  facilities  used  in  pro- 
viding health  services  and  will  help  to 
promote  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  private  practice  option  program. 
The   private   practice   option   encour- 
ages individuals  to  serve  at  their  own 
financial    risk    in    underserved    areas 
during  their  period  of  obligated  serv- 
ice.  The  option   also   provides   incen- 
tives  for   corps   members   to   develop 
good  relationships  with  the  communi- 
ty they  serve  and  to  stay  in  that  com- 
munity for  longer  periods  of  time. 

Taken  altogether,  this  bill  gives  the 
NHSC  program  the  flexibility  it  needs 
to  continue  to  operate  at  a  level  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  of  health  man- 
power shortage  areas.  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  all  my  colleagues  for  this 
worthwhile  goal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2281 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'National  Health 
Service  Corps  Amendments  of  1984". 

REFERENCE 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  othervkise  specifically 
provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to.  or  a  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  338(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  -and-  after  1983:"  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  a  semicolon  and 
$90  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985:  $85,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986:  and 
$85,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987". 

(b)  Section  338P(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following;  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985.  and  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  make  150  new  scholar- 
ship awards  in  accordance  with  section  338A 
<d)  in  such  fiscal  year  and  to  continue  to 
make  scholarship  awards  to  students  who 
have  entered  into  written  contracts  under 
the  Scholarship  Program  before  October  1. 
1987.". 

OBLIGATED  SERVICE 

Sec.  4.  Section  338B(b)(5)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

(5)(A)  With  respect  to  an  individual  re- 
ceiving a  degree  from  a  school  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine, 
optometry,  podiatry,  or  pharmacy,  the  date 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4) 
shall  be  the  date  upon  which  the  individual 
completes  the  training  required  for  such 
degree,  except  that— 

(i)  at  the  request  of  such  an  individual 
with  whom  the  Secretary  has  entered  into  a 
contract  under  section  338A  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1984.  the  Secretary  shall  defer  such 
date  until  the  end  of  the  period  of  time  (not 
to  exceed  the  number  of  years  specified  in 
subparagraph  (B)  or  such  greater  period  as 
the  Secretary,  consistent  with  the  needs  of 
the  Corps,  may  authorize)  required  for  the 
individual  to  complete  an  internship,  resi- 
dency, or  other  advanced  clinical  training: 
and 

(ii)  at  the  request  of  such  an  individual 
with  whom  the  Secretary  has  entered  into 
contract  under  section  338A  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1,  1984,  the  Secretary  may  defer  such 
date  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  (i). 

••(B)<i)  With  respect  to  an  individual  re- 
ceiving a  degree  from  a  school  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  or  dentistry,  the  number  of 
years  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)(i) 
shall  be  three  years. 

■■(ii)  With  respect  to  an  individual  receiv- 
ing a  degree  from  a  school  of  veterinary 
medicine,  optometry,  or  pharmacy,  the 
numl)er  of  years  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)(i)  shall  be  one  year. 

(C)  No  period  of  internship,  residency,  or 
other  advanced  clinical  training  shall  be 
counted  toward  satisfying  a  period  of  obli- 
gated service  under  this  subpart. 


(D)  With  respect  to  an  individual  receiv- 
ing a  degree  from  an  institution  other  than 
a  school  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A), 
the  date  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4)  shall  be  the  date  upon  which 
the  individual  completes  his  academic  train- 
ing leading  to  such  degree.". 

SPECIAL  LOANS  FOR  CORPS  MEMBERS  TO  ENTER 
PRIVATE  PRACrriCE 

Sec  5.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 338F  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(a)  The  Secretary  may,  out  of  appropria- 
tions authorized  under  section  338,  make 
one  loan  to  a  Corps  member  who  has  agreed 

in  writing—  ,  „    .         , 

■■(1)  to  engage  in  the  private  full-time  clin- 
ical practice  of  his  profession  in  a  health 
manpower  shortage  area  (designated  under 
section  332)  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two 
years  which— 

■■(A)  in  the  case  of  a  Corps  member  who  is 
required  to  complete  a  period  of  obligated 
service  under  this  subpart,  begins  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  on  which  such 
individual  completes  such  period  of  obligat- 
ed service:  and 

■(B)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is 
not  required  to  complete  a  period  of  obligat- 
ed service  under  this  subpart,  begins  at  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate: 
■■(2)  to  conduct  such  practice  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  338C 
(b)(1):  and 

■■(3)  to  such  additional  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section:  to  assist  such  individ- 
ual in  meeting  the  costs  of  beginning  the 
practice  of  such  individuals  profession  in 
accordance  with  such  agreement,  including 
the  cosU  of  acquiring  equipment  and  ren- 
ovating facilities  for  use  in  providing  health 
services,  and  of  hiring  nurses  and  other  per- 
sonnel to  assist  in  providing  health  services. 
Such  loan  may  not  be  used  for  the  purchase 
or  construction  of  any  building. 

■•(b)  The  amount  of  a  loan  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  an  Individual  shall  not  exceed 
$25,000.". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  grant  or"  in  the 
first  sentence. 

(c)  Subsection  (dMl)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■this  section,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'this  section  (as  in 
effect  prior  to  October  1,  1984),". 

(d)  Section  338C(e)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (1)  and  by  striking  out  ■(2)" 
before  'Upon". 

PERSONNEL  PLAN  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH 
SERVICE  CORPS 

Sec  6.  (a)  By  October  1.  1985.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
plan  for  the  recruitment,  employment,  and 
retention  of  personnel  for  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  which  assures  that— 

(1)  the  Corps  will  continue  to  improve  the 
delivery  of  health  services  in  health  man- 
power shortage  areas  (as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  332  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act)  during  fiscal  year  1988 
through  1990:  and 

(2)  during  each  such  fiscal  year,  the  total 
number  of  Corps  members  shall  not  exceed 
2,100  or  such  lesser  number  as  the  Secretary 
considers  necessary  to  serve  the  demonstrat- 
ed needs  of  health  manpower  shortage 
areas. 

(b)  The  plan  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  include  alternative  proposals  for  the 


recruitment,  employment,  and  retention  of 
personnel  for  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  estimates  of  the  amounts  that  would 
be  required  to  carry  out  each  such  proposal 
during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  with  which 
the  plan  is  concerned,  and  such  recommen- 
dations for  legislation  and  administrative 
action  as  the  Secretary  considers  appropri- 
ate. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  the  plan 
required  by  suljsection  (a)  in  consultation 
with  State  governments,  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, and  organizations  representing  health 
professionals. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  7.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1984,  except  that  section  6  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  GOLD  WATER  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Pres- 

SLER) 

S.  2282.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  limit  owner- 
ship of  national  television  networks 
not  otherwise  subject  to  section  310  of 
the  act  and  certain  large  cable  televi- 
sion systems  by  foreign  entities  or 
aliens,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science  and 
Transportation. 

RESTRICTING    FOREIGN    CONTROL   OF   CABLE   SYS- 
TEMS AND  NEW  MAJOR  TELEVISION  NETWORKS 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing,  today,  for  myself  and 
Senators  Ford  and  Pressler.  legisla- 
tion to  limit  foreign  control  of  new 
major  U.S.  television  networks  and 
large  cable  television  systems.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  the  proposal.  The 
measure  simply  brings  existing  alien 
ownership  restrictions  of  communica- 
tions law  up  to  date  with  modern  tech- 
nology. The  basic  need  for  the  bill  is 
to  prevent  foreigners  from  buying  up 
and  gaining  control  over  the  primary 
source  of  information  which  is  avail- 
able to  and  used  by  the  American 
people. 

Section  310(b)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  presently  restricts 
foreign  ownership  of  and  participation 
in  broadcast  licenses  of  individual 
radio  and  television  stations.  Section 
310(b)  is  but  one  of  several  statutes 
that  restrict  foreign  ownership  in  criti- 
cal U.S.  industries. 

Present  law  prohibits  indirect  as  well 
as  direct  foreign  ownership  of  broad- 
cast stations.  The  extent  of  the  prohi- 
bition depends  upon  the  amount  of 
foreign  participation.  Individual  for- 
eigners are  barred  from  holding  li- 
censes. Corporate  licensees  are  limited 
to  20-percent  alien  ownership  of  cap- 
ital stock  and  are  prohibited  from 
having  a  foreign  citizen  as  either  an 
officer  or  a  director.  Holding  compa- 
nies are  allowed  as  much  as  25-percent 
foreign  ownership  and  25-percent  for- 
eign participation  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. In  addition,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  is  granted 
discretion  to  approve  more  foreign 
stock   ownership,   board   of  directors' 


representation  and  officers  in  the  case 
of  holding  companies. 

Current  law  does  not  specifically 
apply  to  cable  system  operators,  nor 
would  it  apply  to  any  major  national 
television  network  which  does  not 
hold  a  station  license.  These  are  two 
major  loopholes  in  the  law  which  must 
be  closed  up. 

National  television  networks  increas- 
ingly provide  the  primary  source  of 
news  and  information  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  U.S.  citizens.  Newspapers  and 
magazines,  books  and  other  printed 
materials,  come  in  as  a  distant  second 
as  the  source  of  day-in  and  day-out  in- 
formation received  by  most  people. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  three  major 
national  television  networks  are  pres- 
ently all  covered  by  the  foreign  owner- 
ship restrictions  of  section  310(b). 
since  they  have  financial  interests  in 
or  ownership  of  individual  broadcast 
licenses,  a  new  major  network  could 
arise  that  does  not  hold  any  license  or 
the  present  corporations  could  change 
their  organization  by  spinning  off 
their  interests  in  station  licenses. 

Also,  due  to  the  growing  expansion 
of  cable  television  service  throughout 
the  United  States,  the  majority  of 
American  people  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  cable  service  ancl  38 
percent  of  American  homes  are  sub- 
scribers. It  may  take  several  more 
years  for  cable  to  reach  its  true  poten- 
tial, but  all  telecommunications  stud- 
ies predict  a  growing  share  of  the 
home  video  market  for  cable  systems. 
Although  I  realize  that  in  1975  and 
1980,  the  FCC  declined  to  adopt  a  rule 
against  foreign  ownership  of  cable  tel- 
evision systems.  I  feel  strongly  that 
cable  television  deserves  no  less  pro- 
tection from  foreign  influence  than 
broadcast  television  or  radio. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  noted 
that  no  other  country  in  the  world 
allows  the  degree  of  foreign  ownership 
in  its  broadcast  and  cable  television 
companies  that  is  possible  in  the 
United  States.  The  proposed  law 
merely  extends  existing  policy  to  new 
video  technologies. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  will  add 
a  new  section  333  to  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  It  will  make  it  un- 
lawful for  foreign  persons  to  directly 
or  indirectly  operate  or  control  a 
major  national  television  network  not 
subject  to  current  law.  To  avoid  redun- 
dancy, only  major  national  television 
networks,  which  are  not  subject  to  sec- 
tion 310(b)  of  the  act  as  owners  of  in- 
terests in  television  stations,  will  be 
brought  within  the  new  alien  owner- 
ship restrictions.  ABC.  CBS,  and  NBC, 
as  now  organized,  will  not  be  affected 
because  two  of  the  networks  are  al- 
ready covered  by  internal  corporate 
limits  on  foreign  influence  and  all  are 
covered  by  section  310(b), 

The  new  section  333  will  also  estab- 
lish    foreign    ownership    restrictions 


that  are  directly  applicable  to  large 
cable  television  systems. 

Unlike  the  present  section  310(b)(4), 
section  333  will  not  give  the  FCC  dis- 
cretion to  allow  undue  alien  ownership 
in  parent  companies  of  these  networks 
and  cable  systems.  The  Commission 
will  have  discretion  only  as  to  allowing 
an  alien  to  be  an  officer. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  any  ownership  arrange- 
ments now  existing,  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  prohibited  under  the  bill,  are 
grandfathered  to  avoid  possible  indus- 
try disruption.  For  example,  existing 
Canadian  and  other  foreign  ownership 
of  U.S.  cable  systems  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  bill.  Specifically,  any  for- 
eign-owned cable  operator  otherwise 
covered  by  the  bill  could  continue  to 
expand  service  under  existing  fran- 
chises or  submit  bids  for  new  fran- 
chises if  the  bidding  process  had  al- 
ready commenced.  Also,  the  present 
ownership  structure  of  any  television 
network  otherwise  covered  by  section 
333.  but  permissible  under  the  current 
section  310(b),  will  be  grandfathered. 
The  effective  date  of  the  grandfather 
clause  is  today,  February  9.  the  date  of 
introduction  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  mentioned 
that  the  bill  will  apply  only  to  large 
cable  television  systems.  This  is  pro- 
vided for  in  section  333.  Paragraph 
(b)(2)  contains  a  definition  of  cable  op- 
erators which  limits  the  bill  to  a  cable 
operator  who  directly  or  indirectly  op- 
erates or  controls  one  or  more  cable 
television  systems  which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, serve  no  less  than  250,000  sub- 
scribers. 

The  definition  section  would  allow 
foreign  investment  in  cable  operations 
where  the  potential  for  influence  is 
minimal,  but  it  would  reach  situations 
where  the  degree  of  potential,  foreign 
influence  is  sizable. 

This  subject  is  not  new  to  the 
Senate.  Last  June  14.  we  passed  S.  66, 
the  cable  bill,  which  contains  a  provi- 
sion, section  605(b).  directly  applicable 
to  foreign  ownership.  The  section  calls 
on  the  FCC  to  identify  situations  in 
which  foreign  investors  can  buy  into 
U.S.  cable  companies,  but  U.S.  inves- 
tors do  not  enjoy  reciprocity.  The  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  is  supposed  to 
act  on  such  barriers,  when  they  are 
uncovered. 

Also,  on  August  10,  1982,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  reported  a  cable 
bill,  S.  2172.  which  I  coauthored,  that 
included  a  foreign  ownership  restric- 
tion that  is  even  tougher  than  section 
333  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today. 
Section  605(b)  of  S.  2172  would  have 
directed  the  FCC  to  adopt  rules  creat- 
ing an  absolute  ban  on  foreign  owner- 
ship or  control  of  cable  television  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States  by  the  na- 
tionals of  any  country  to  the  extent 
that  ownership  of  cable  systems  was 
prohibited   in   such   foreign   country. 
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Because  many  countries  do  not  allow 
U.S.  investment  in  communications  en- 
terprises to  the  extent  allowed  in  this 
country.  S.  2172  could  have  created  a 
complete  barrier  to  much  foreign  in- 
vestment in  the  cable  television  indus- 
try in  the  United  States. 

This  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much 
more  narrow  in  scope.  It  allows  out- 
right foreign  ownership  and  control  of 
cable  systems  serving  an  aggregate  of 
250,000  subscribers.  Moreover,  the 
present  bill  provides  for  grandfather- 
ing of  current  foreign  ownership  in 
excess  of  those  limits  and  allows  rea- 
sonable levels  of  foreign  investment  in 
the  nationally  oriented  cable  compa- 
nies while  establishing  fair  limits  to 
prevent  undue  influence. 

Finally,  the  bill  amends  section 
310(b)(4)  of  the  Communications  Act 
by  removing  discretion  from  the  FCC 
to  permit  foreign  ownership  interests 
in  certain  situations,  where  the  Com- 
mission may  find  that  the  public  inter- 
est will  be  served  thereby.  The  Com- 
mission can  now  permit  alien  office- 
ships,  directorships,  and  ownership  in- 
terests in  parent  companies  of  licens- 
ees. The  proposed  amendment  will 
retain  this  flexibility  only  as  to  offi- 
cerships.  Again,  the  bill  contains  a 
grandfather  clause. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  there  will  be 
early  and  favorable  action  on  the  bill 
to  protect  against  improper  foreign  in- 
fluence in  the  primary  source  of  infor- 
mation received  by  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  a  brief  analysis  may  appear  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
0/  Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  That  Part  I  of  Title  III  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"LIMITATION  OF  ALIEN  CONTHOL  OF  NATIONAL 
TELEVISION  NETWORKS  NOT  OTHERWISE  SUB- 
JECT TO  SECTION  310  AND  CABLE  TELEVISION 
SYSTEMS 

Sec.  333.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for— 

■(1)  any  foreign  government  or  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  foreign  government; 

■■(2)  any  alien  or  the  representative  of  any 
alien: 

■(3)  any  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  any  foreign  government  or  repre- 
sentatives thereof: 

•■(4)  any  corporation  of  which  any  officer 
or  director  is  an  alien  or  of  which  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  capital  stock  is  owned  of 
record  by  aliens  or  their  representatives,  or 
by  a  foreign  government  or  representatives 
thereof,  or  by  any  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country: 

•■(5)  any  corporation  directly  of  indirectly 
controlled  by  any  other  corporation  (i)  of 
which  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  directors 
are  aliens:  or  (ii)  of  which  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  capital  stock  is  owned  of 
record  by  aliens  or  their  representatives,  or 
by  a  foreign  government  or  representatives 


thereof,  or  by  any  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country:  or  (iii) 
of  which  any  officer  is  an  alien,  if  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  the  public  interest  will  be 
served  by  prohibiting  such  alien  officership: 
to  directly  or  indirectly  operate  or  control  a 
national  television  network  not  otherwise 
subject  to  Section  310  of  the  Act  or  a  cable 
television  multiple  system  operator. 
••(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 
■<1)  The  term  national  television  network 
not  otherwise  subject  to  Section  310  of  the 
Act.'  means  a  person  (including  persons 
under  common  control)  which  offers  an 
interconnected  television  program  service 
on  a  regular  basis  for  twenty-five  (25)  or 
more  hours  per  week  to  at  least  twenty-five 
(25)  affiliated  television  broadcast  stations 
in  ten  (10)  or  more  states  and  which  is  not 
otherwise  subject  to  the  alien  ownership  re- 
strictions of  Section  310  of  the  Act. 

•■(2)  The  term  cable  television  multiple 
system  operator'  means  a  person  (including 
persons  under  common  control)  which  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  operates  or  controls  one 
or  more  cable  television  systems  which,  in 
the  aggregate,  serve  no  less  than  250,000 
subscribers. 

■■(3)  The  term  cable  television  system' 
means  a  facility  or  combination  of  facilities 
which  consist  of  a  primary  control  center 
used  to  receive  and  retransmit,  or  to  origi- 
nate broadband  telecommunications  service 
over  one  or  more  coaxial  cables,  or  other 
closed  transmission  media,  from  the  pri- 
mary control  center  to  a  point  of  reception 
at  the  premises  of  a  cable  subscriber. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  officership,  directorship, 
ownership,  operation  or  control  which 
would  otherwise  be  prohibited  by  this  sec- 
tion if  such  interest  existed  as  of  February 
9,  1984:  provided  that  such  interest  is  not  in- 
creased or  transferred  after  February  9. 
1984.  to  any  individual  or  entity  prohibited 
by  this  section  from  holding  or  exercising 
such  interest,  except  that  the  cable  televi- 
sion multiple  system  operator  grandfa- 
thered under  this  subsection  may  expand 
service  under  existing  franchises  and  may 
submit  bids  for  new  franchises  if  the  bid- 
ding process  has  commenced  as  of  February 
9.  1984. 

Sec  2.  That  section  310(b)(4)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  is  amended  in  its 
entirety  to  read  as  follows: 

••(4)  any  corporation  directly  or  indirectly 
controlled  by  any  other  corporation  (i)  of 
which  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  directors 
are  aliens:  or  (ii)  of  which  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  capital  stock  is  owned  of 
record  by  aliens  or  their  representatives,  or 
by  a  foreign  government  or  representatives 
thereof,  or  by  any  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  or  rep- 
resentatives thereof:  or  (iii)  of  which  any  of- 
ficer is  an  alien,  if  the  Commission  finds 
that  the  public  interest  will  be  served  by 
prohibiting  such  alien  officership:" 

Sec  3.  That  section  310  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

•■(e)  The  provisions  of  sutisection  310(b)(4) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  officership.  director- 
ship, ownership,  operation  or  control  which 
would  otherwise  be  prohibited  by  this  sec- 
tion if  such  interest  existed  as  of  February 
9.  1984.  and  was  permissible  under  subsec- 
tion 310(b)(4)  prior  to  February  9.  1984.  pro- 
vided that  such  interest  is  not  increased  or 
transferred  after  February  9.  1984.  to  any 
individual  or  entity  prohibited  by  this  sec- 


tion from  holding  or  exercising  such  inter- 
est." 

Analysis  or  the  Bill 
Section  333  extends  alien  ownership  re- 
strictions presently  applicable  to  certain 
broadcast  station  licenses  to  ownership  of 
major  national  television  networks  not  oth- 
erwise subject  to  Section  310  of  the  Act  and 
large  cable  television  multiple  system  opera- 
tors (MSOs). 

The  definition  of  national  television  net- 
work not  otherwise  subject  to  Section  310  of 
the  Act'  is  intended  to  exclude  the  major 
television  networks— ABC.  CBS  and  NBC— 
now  subject  to  Section  310  of  the  Act.  None 
of  the  three  major  networks  as  now  orga- 
nized would  fall  within  the  parameters  of 
new  Section  333. 

Due  to  the  expansion  of  cable  television 
ser\ice  throughout  the  United  States,  citi- 
zens are  also  becoming  more  exposed  to.  and 
reliant  on,  information  tran-smitted  over 
cable  systems.  Cable  television  deser\'es  no 
less  protection  from  foreign  influence  than 
broadcast  television  or  radio. 

Exempted  from  the  applicability  of  Sec- 
tion 333  are  interests  existing  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  bill's  introduction  and  which 
were  permissible  under  the  current  section 
310(b)(4),  This  "grandfather"  clause  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  undue  disruption  in  the 
industry  by  adoption  of  the  bill.  For  exam- 
ple, existing  Canadian  and  other  foreign 
ownership  of  U.S.  cable  systems  would  not 
be  disturbed.  However,  the  bill  provides  that 
•grandfathered"  interests  may  not  be  in- 
creased by  new  bids  or  new  applications  not 
now  pending,  and  first  filed  after  the  date 
of  introduction.  For  example,  an  MSO  may 
have  elected  prior  to  that  date  an  officer 
who  is  an  alien.  Under  Section  333,  the  offi- 
cer may  be  retained:  but  he  or  she  may  not 
become  an  officer  of  another  MSO,  nor  may 
additional  or  substitute  alien  officers  be 
elected,  after  the  date  of  introduction.  Simi- 
larly, any  foreign-owned  MSO  otherwise 
covered  by  the  bill  could  continue  to  expand 
service  under  existing  franchises  or  submit 
bids  for  new  franchises  if  the  bidding  proc- 
ess had  already  commenced.  'Grandfa- 
thered"  levels  of  alien-owned  capital  stock 
shall  not  be  increased  after  the  date  of  in- 
troduction. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  degree  of  poten- 
tial alien  influence  is  dependent  upon  the 
number  of  citizens  reached  by  a  given  for- 
eign-owned cable  operator.  Section  33  there- 
fore applies  to  MSOs  serving  more  than 
250,000  subscribers,  the  approximate 
number  of  households  reached  by  a  small- 
market  television  station.  This  restriction  of 
applicability  is  intended  to  facilitiate  detec- 
tion of  prohibited  interests  and  to  permit 
foreign  investment  in  operators  where  the 
potential  for  influence  is  minimal. 

Finally,  the  bill  amends  Section  310(b)(4) 
of  the  Communications  Act.  That  Section 
now  authorizes  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  permit  alien  officer- 
ships,  directorships  and  ownership  interests 
in  parent  companies  of  licensees  above 
those  specified  by  the  provision  if  the  public 
interest  will  be  served  thereby.  It  is  intend- 
ed that  the  Commission's  discretion  to 
permit  interests  greater  than  those  specified 
in  Section  310(b)(4)  be  retained -only  as  to 
officerships.  Section  310(e)  is  added  as  a 
"grandfather "  clause  to  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  amended  Section  310(b)(4)  of- 
ficerships. directorships  and  levels  of  owner- 
ship obtained  or  applied  for  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  bill's  introduction.* 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  2283.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
public  financing  of  general  elections 
for  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

SENATE  election  CAMPAIGN  FUND  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  provide  par- 
tial public  funding  of  Senate  general 
election  campaigns.  It  is  similar  to  leg- 
islation that  I  have  supported  in  the 
past  and  reflects  my  belief  that  public 
funding  of  congressional  campaigns  is 
essential  to  complete  the  task  of  cam- 
paign finance  reform  begun  by  Con- 
gress over  a  decade  ago. 

I  introduce  this  bill  because  I  contin- 
ue to  believe  that  the  public  financing 
of  election  campaigns  offers  the  best 
means  to  remedy  the  ills  of  the  cur- 
rent system.  What  I  find  troubling 
about  the  way  we  now  finance  elec- 
tions is  not  simply  the  high-water 
mark  set  by  recent  campaign  spending. 
It  is  the  way  in  which  the  flood  of 
campaign  dollars  has  itself  altered  the 
process.  Candidates  and  officeholders 
alike  increasingly  have  had  to  devote 
themselves  not  to  the  interests  of  the 
voters  but  to  the  pursuit  of  campaign 
contributions. 

Money  alone  does  not  win  a  cam- 
paign. But  few  campaigns  today  are 
won  without  it.  The  price  tag  of  a  suc- 
cessful Senate  campaign  rose  70  per- 
cent from  1980  to  1982,  according  to 
figures  released  by  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission.  Overall  spending  in 
congressional  campaigns  rose  from 
$239  million  in  1980  to  $342  million  in 
1982.  If  this  rise  continues,  campaign 
spending  in  another  few  years  will  be 
off  the  charts. 

What  is  the  real  cost  of  this  vastly 
inflated  role  of  money  in  the  system? 
It  is  in  the  numbers  of  prospective 
candidates— talented  and  qualified 
men  and  women— who  will  choose  not 
to  run  because  of  the  difficulty  in  rais- 
ing the  kind  of  money  it  takes  to  run  a 
competitive  campaign.  Ultimately  the 
price  is  a  system  in  which  the  qualifi- 
cation for  higher  office  is  a  good  direct 
mail  list,  a  personal  fortune,  or  an 
ability  to  appeal  to  narrow  interests  to 
bankroll  a  campaign,  a  system  in 
which  a  candidate  whose  primary  cur- 
rency is  a  supply  of  good  ideas  will  be 
unable  to  compete. 

I  am  not  suggesting  and  my  bill  does 
not  propose  that  there  is  no  role  for 
individuals,  political  parties,  or  even 
the  sometimes  vilified  political  action 
committee  in  funding  Federal  cam- 
paigns. The  bill  would  not  limit  their 
participation,  except  eis  it  limits  over- 
all campaign  spending.  Those  who 
choose  to  participate  by  giving  directly 
to  a  candidate,  or  through  a  party,  or 
PAC.  should  remain  free  to  do  so. 

Candidates  and  officeholders,  how- 
ever, should  also  be  given  some  meas- 
ure of  freedom  from  the  incessant  de- 
mands of  campaign   fundraising  and 


freed  from  the  resultant  public  per- 
ception that  big  money  and  special  in- 
terests dominate  campaign  financing. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  pro- 
vide a  system  of  matching  public  funds 
to  qualified  Senate  candidates  in  the 
general  election  campaign.  Most  im- 
portantly, it  would  limit  overall  cam- 
paign spending  in  the  general  election 
to  $200,000  plus  16  cents  times  the 
voting  age  population  of  the  State  in 
which  the  election  is  held.  To  estab- 
lish eligibility,  a  candidate  would  be 
required  to  raise  the  lesser  of  20  per- 
cent of  the  applicable  spending  limit 
or  $200,000.  In  raising  this  threshold 
amount  and  in  qualifying  for  subse- 
quent matching  funds,  only  contribu- 
tions of  $100  or  less  from  individuals, 
at  least  80  percent  of  whom  were  resi- 
dents of  the  candidate's  State,  would 
be  taken  into  account.  Finally,  candi- 
dates who  accepted  public  funding 
could  not  spend  more  than  $35,000  of 
personal  funds  on  the  campaign. 

I  ask  that  the  bill,  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis,  and  a  brief  summary  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2283 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Senate  Election 
Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1984". 

Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  V— PUBLIC  FINANCING  OF 
SENATE  GENERAL  ELECTIONS  CAM- 
PAIGN 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec  501.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  the  definitions  set  forth  in  section  301 
of  this  Act  apply  to  this  title: 

"(2)  "general  election"  means  any  regularly 
scheduled  or  special  election  held  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  candidate  to  the 
United  States  Senate; 

"(3)  "eligible  candidate'  means  a  candidate 
who  is  eligible,  under  section  502,  for  pay- 
ments under  this  title: 

"(4)  account"  means  the  Senate  General 
Election  Campaign  Account  maintained  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  established 
by  section  906(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954:  and 

"(5)  "authorized  committee'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  candidate  for  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  any  political  commit- 
tee which  is  authorized  in  writing  by  such 
candidate  to  accept  contributions  or  make 
expenditures  on  behalf  of  such  candidate  to 
further  the  election  of  such  candidate. 

"ELIGIBILITY  FOR  PAYMENTS 

"Sec  502.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  this  title,  a  candidate  shall  in 
writing  agree— 

"(1)  to  obtain  and  to  furnish  to  the  Com- 
mission any  evidence  it  may  request  about 
his  campaign  expenditures  and  contribu- 
tions: 

""(2)  to  keep  and  to  furnish  to  the  Commis- 
sion any  records,  books,  and  other  informa- 
tion it  may  request:  and 


"(3)  to  an  audit  and  examination  by  the 
Commission  under  section  507  and  to  pay 
any  amounts  required  under  section  507. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  payments 
under  this  title,  a  candidate  shall  certify  to 
the  Commission  that— 

"(1)  the  candidate  and  his  authorized 
committees  will  not  make  campaign  expend- 
itures greater  than  the  limitations  in  section 
315(b)(3)of  this  Act; 

"(2)  no  contributions  will  be  accepted  by 
the  candidate  or  his  authorized  committees 
in  violation  of  section  315(a)  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  the  candidate  is  seeking  election  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  he  and  his 
authorized  committees  have  received  contri- 
butions for  that  campaign  in  a  total  amount 
of  not  less  than  the  smaller  of— 

""(A)  20  percent  of  the  amount  of  expendi- 
tures the  candidate  may  make  in  connection 
with  the  campaign  under  section  320(b)(3) 
of  this  Act,  or 

"(B)  $200,000;  and 

"(4)  at  least  two  candidates  have  qualified 
for  the  election  ballot  for  election  to  the 
same  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  under 
the  law  of  the  State  involved. 

"■(c)  Agreements,  certifications,  and  decla- 
rations required  by  this  section  shall  be 
filed  at  a  time  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion but  shall  be  submitted  prior  to  a  candi- 
date's request  for  payments  under  section 
505  for  consideration  in  conjunction  with 
the  Commission"s  certification  process. 

""ENTITLEMENT  TO  PAYMENTS 

"Sec  503.  (a)  Every  candidate  who  meets 
the  eligibility  requirements  in  section  502  is 
entitled  to  payments  for  use  in  his  general 
election  campaign  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  of  contributions  he  and  his  au- 
thorized committees  receive  for  that  cam- 
paign. 

"(b)  A  candidate  entitled  to  payments 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  entitled  to— 

"(1)  an  initial  payment  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  contributions  certified  under 
section  502(b)(3);  and 

"(2)  additional  payments  to  be  paid  in— 

"•(A)  multiples  of  $10,000  under  section 
506,  if,  with  respect  to  each  such  payment, 
the  eligible  candidate  and  his  authorized 
committees  have  received  contributions  ag- 
gregating $10,000:  and 

"'(B)  a  final  payment  under  section  506 
(designated  as  such  by  the  candidate  in- 
volved) of  the  balance  of  the  entitlement  of 
the  candidate  under  this  section. 

•'(c)  In  determining  the  amount  of  contri- 
butions received  by  a  candidate  and  his  au- 
thorized committees  for  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  section 
502(b)(3)— 

"(1)  no  contribution  received  by  the  candi- 
date or  any  of  his  authorised  committees  as 
a  subscription,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  as 
a  contribution  of  products  or  services,  shall 
be  taken  into  account: 

"(2)  no  contribution  received  from  a  politi- 
cal committee  or  any  other  organization 
shall  be  taken  into  account; 

■"(3)  no  contribution  received  from  any  in- 
dividual shall  be  taken  into  account  to  the 
extent  that  such  contribution  exceeds  $100 
when  added  to  the  amount  of  all  other  con- 
tributions made  by  that  individual  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  such  candidate  in  connection 
with  his  general  election  campaign; 

"(4)  no  contribution  received  from  any  in- 
dividual who  resides  in  a  State  other  than 
the  State  in  which  the  election  is  held  shall 
be  taken  into  account  to  the  extent  that 
such  contribution  when  added  to  all  other 
contributions  received  from  such  individuals 
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exceeds  20  percent  of  the  aggregate  of  con- 
tributions otherwise  taken  into  account: 

(5)  no  contribution  (A)  which  is  received 
before  September  1  of  the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  year  in  which  any  general 
election  is  held  and  (B)  which  is  not  main- 
tained in  a  separate  account  until  the  date 
on  which  such  candidate  qualifies  under  the 
law  of  the  appropriate  State  for  election, 
shall  be  taken  into  account:  and  no  contri- 
bution maintained  in  such  a  separate  ac- 
count shall  be  used  to  make  any  expendi- 
ture until  the  date  on  which  the  candidate 
qualifies  under  the  law  of  the  appropriate 
State  for  election  to  the  Senate:  and 

■•(6)  no  contribution  received  after  the 
date  on  which  the  election  is  held  shall  t»e 
taken  into  account. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sulisection  (a),  no  candidate  is  entitled  to 
the  payment  of  any  amount  under  this  sec- 
tion which,  when  added  to  the  total  amount 
of  contributions  received  by  him  and  his  au- 
thorized committees  and  any  other  pay- 
ments made  to  him  under  this  title  for  his 
general  election  campaign,  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  expenditures  limitation  ap- 
plicable to  such  candidate  for  that  cam- 
paign under  section  315(b)(3)(A)  of  this  Act. 

WAIVER  OF  OVERALL  EXPENDITURE  LIMITA- 
TION: ADDITIONAL  PUBLIC  FINANCING  FOR 
CERTAIN  CANDIDATES 

Sec.  504.  (a)(1)  Not  later  than  the  date 
on  which  a  candidate  qualifies  under  the 
law  of  the  appropriate  State  for  election  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  or  90  days 
before  the  date  of  any  general  election, 
whichever  is  earlier,  each  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall 
file  with  the  Commission  a  declaration  of 
whether  he  intends  to  make  expenditures  in 
excess  of  the  limitations  on  expenditures 
under  section  315(b)(3)  of  this  Act. 

■•(2)  Not  later  than  60  days  before  the 
date  of  such  general  election,  each  candi- 
date who  has  reason  to  believe  that  he  may 
make  expenditures  in  excess  of  such  limita- 
tions shall  notify  the  Commission  to  that 
effect,  unless  such  candidate  filed  with  the 
Commission  a  timely  declaration  that  he  in- 
tended to  exceed  such  limitations,  as  provid- 
ed in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

••(3)  Each  candidate  for  election  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  notify  the 
Commission  and  each  other  candidate  for 
the  same  election  within  48  hours  after  he. 
or  any  of  his  authorized  committees— 

•■(A)  makes  any  expenditure,  or  incurs  any 
obligation  to  make  an  expenditure,  in  excess 
of  the  limitation  on  expenditures  contained 
in  section  315(b)(3)  of  this  Act:  or 

"(B)  receives  any  contribution  which, 
when  added  to  the  total  amount  of  contri- 
butions received  by  him  and  his  authorized 
committees,  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  limi- 
tation on  expenditures  contained  in  section 
315(bK3)(A)"of  this  Act. 

•■(4)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  de- 
termine, upon  its  own  initiative  or  upon  the 
request  of  any  candidate  for  election  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  whether  any 
candidate  has  made  expenditures  or  in- 
curred obligations  to  make  expenditures  in 
excess  of  the  limitations  contained  in  sec- 
tion 315(b)(3)  of  the  Act.  or  has  received 
contributions  in  excess  of  the  limitation 
contained  in  section  315(b)(3)(A)  of  this  Act. 
■(b)  The  limitation  on  expenditures  con- 
tained in  section  315(b)(3)(A)  of  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  any  candidate  for  election 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  if  any 
other  candidate  m  the  same  election— 


(1)  fails  to  file  with  the  Commission  a 
timely  declaration  as  provided  in  subsection 
(a)(1):  or 

•■(2)  files  with  the  Commission  a  notice  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a)(2):  or 

■•(3)  is  required  to  notify  the  Commission 
in  connection  with  the  making  of  expendi- 
tures or  the  receipt  of  contributions  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a)(3). 

(c)(1)  Any  person  who  makes  independ- 
ent expenditures,  as  defined  in  section 
301(17)  of  this  Act.  or  incurs  costs  of  com- 
munication, required  to  be  reported  under 
section  301(7)(B)(iii)  of  this  Act.  shall  notify 
the  Commission  not  later  than  48  hours 
after  such  person  first  makes  such  inde- 
pendent expenditures  or  incurs  such  costs 
of  communication  aggregating  more  than 
$5,000.  and  thereafter  shall  so  notify  the 
Commission  each  time  such  person  makes 
any  additional  independent  expenditure,  or 
incurs  any  additional  such  cost  of  communi- 
cation, aggregating  $5,000  or  more. 

■•(2)  If.  with  respect  to  an  election,  inde- 
pendent expenditures,  as  defined  in  section 
301(17)  of  this  Act.  are  made,  or  costs  of 
communication,  required  to  be  reported 
under  section  301(9)(B)(iii)  of  this  Act.  are 
incurred,  aggregating  more  than  one-third 
of  the  limitation  on  expenditures  in  section 
315(b)(3)(A)  of  this  Act.  the  Commission 
shall,  with  respect  to  such  election,  suspend 
the  limitation  on  expenditures  established 
in  such  section  315(b)(3HA)  at  the  request 
of  any  candidate  in  such  election  who  is  eli- 
gible to  receive  payments  under  section  502. 
and  who  has  received  the  benefit  of  no  more 
than  one-third  of  such  independent  expend- 
itures or  costs  of  communication. 

(d)(1)  The  provisions  of  section  503(d) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  candidate 
who  elects  to  receive  payments  under  this 
title  with  repect  to  whom  the  expenditure 
limitation  contained  in  section  315(b)(3)(A) 
of  this  Act  is  made  inapplicable  under  sub- 
section (a),  (b).  or  (c). 

"(2)  The  additional  amount  to  which  a 
candidate  is  entitled  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  based  only  upon  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions received  after  the  date  on  which 
such  expenditures  limitation  is  made  inap- 
plicable, except  that  any  contribution  which 
is  received  from  an  individual  after  the  date 
on  which  the  limitation  on  expenditures  is 
made  inapplicable  shall  be  considered  as  a 
contribution  from  an  individual  who  has  not 
previously  made  a  contribution  to  such  can- 
didate. 

(3)  The  additional  amount  to  which  a 
candidate  is  entitled  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  expenditure  limitation  under  section 
315(b)(3)(A)  of  this  Act  which  would  other- 
wise apply  to  such  candidate. 

•CERTIFICATIONS  BY  COMMISSION 

Sec.  505.  (a)  No  later  than  48  hours  after 
a  candidate  files  a  request  with  the  Commis- 
sion to  receive  payments  under  section  506. 
the  Commission  shall  certify  the  eligibility 
of  such  candidate  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  payment  in  full  of  the  amount 
to  which  such  candidate  is  entitled.  The  re- 
quest referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  contain— 

••(1)  such  information  and  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  procedures  as  the  Com- 
mission may  provide  by  regulation:  and 

■•(2)  a  verification  signed  by  the  candidate 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  principal  campaign 
committee  of  such  candidate  stating  that 
the  information  furnished  in  support  of  the 
request,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  is 
correct  and  fully  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  this  title. 


••(b)  Initial  certifications  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  subsection  (a),  and  all  determina- 
tions made  by  it  under  this  title,  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive,  except  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  subject  to  examination  and 
audit  by  the  Commission  under  section  507 
and  judicial  review  under  section  511. 

"(c)  Any  candidate  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  submits  false  information  to  the 
Commission  under  this  section  shall  be  pun- 
ished as  provided  in  section  512. 

•PAYMENTS  TO  ELIGIBLE  CANDIDATES 

•Sec.  506.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  maintain  in  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  established  by  section 
9006(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  in  addition  to  any  other  accounts  he 
maintains  under  such  section,  a  separate  ac- 
count to  be  known  as  the  Senate  General 
Election  Campaign  Account.  The  Secretary 
shall  deposit  into  the  account,  for  use  by 
candidates  eligible  for  payments  under  this 
title,  the  amount  available  after  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  amounts  in  the  fund 
necessary  for  payments  under  subtitle  II  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  ade- 
quate. The  moneys  in  the  account  shall 
remain  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion. 

•(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certification  from 
the  Commission  under  section  505,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  out  of  the 
account  the  amount  certified  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  candidate  to  whom  the  certi- 
fication relates. 

•(c)  Payments  received  under  this  section 
shall  be  used  only  to  defray  election  cam- 
paign expenses  incurred  with  respect  to  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date 
on  which  the  candidate  qualifies  for  the 
election  ballot  under  the  law  of  the  State  in- 
volved and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  elec- 
tion, or  the  date  on  which  the  candidate 
withdraws  from  the  campaign  or  otherwise 
ceases  actively  to  seek  election,  whichever 
occurs  first.  Such  payments  shall  not  be 
used  ( 1  >  to  repay  any  loan  to  any  person,  or 
(2)  to  make  any  payments,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  such  candidate  or  to  any  member 
of  the  immediate  family  (as  defined  in  .sec- 
tion 315(b)(3))  of  such  candidate. 

■■(d)(1)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  that  the  moneys  in  the  account 
are  not.  or  may  not  be.  sufficient  to  pay  the 
full  amount  of  entitlement  to  all  candidates 
eligible  to  receive  payments,  he  shall  reduce 
the  amount  to  which  each  candidate  is  enti- 
tled under  section  503  by  a  percentage  equal 
to  the  percentage  obtained  by  dividing  (A) 
the  amount  of  money  remaining  in  the  ac- 
count at  the  time  of  such  determination  by 
(B)  the  total  amount  which  all  candidates 
eligible  to  receive  payments  are  entitled  to 
receive  under  section  503.  If  additional  can- 
didates become  eligible  under  section  502 
after  the  Secretary  determines  there  are  in- 
sufficient moneys  in  the  account,  he  shall 
make  any  further  reductions  in  the  amounts 
payable  to  all  eligible  candidates  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sulisection. 
The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Commission 
and  each  eligible  candidate  by  registered 
mail  of  the  reduction  in  the  amount  to 
which  that  candidate  is  entitled  under  sec- 
tion 503. 

(2)  If.  as  a  result  of  a  reduction  under 
this  subsection  in  the  amount  to  which  an 
eligible  candidate  is  entitled  under  section 
503,  payments  have  been  made  under  this 
section  in  excess  of  the  amount  to  which 
such  candidate  is  entitled,  that  candidate  is 
liable  for  repayment  to  the  account  of  the 
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excess   under   procedures   the   Commission 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

"EXAMINATION  AND  AUDITS:  REPAYMENTS 

•Sec.  507  (a)  After  each  Federal  elec- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  conduct  a  thor- 
ough examination  and  audit  of  the  cam- 
paign expenditures  of  all  candidates  for 
Federal  office  who  received  payments  under 
this  title  for  use  in  campaigns  relating  to 
that  election. 

••(b)(1)  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  any  portion  of  the  payments  made  to 
an  eligible  candidate  under  section  506  was 
in  excess  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
payments  to  which  the  candidate  was  enti- 
tled, it  shall  so  notify  that  candidate,  and  he 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  amount. 

•(2)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
a  candidate  who  has  received  payments 
under  section  506  for  use  in  his  campaign 
has  campaign  funds  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  expenses  for  such  campaign  as  allowed 
under  section  506(c),  the  Commission  shall 
so  notify  the  candidate  and  he  shall  pay  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  unex- 
pended portion  to  the  Secretary.  In  making 
its  determination  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  Commission  shall  consider  all 
amounts  received  as  contributions  to  have 
been  expended  before  any  amounts  received 
under  this  title  are  expended. 

••(3)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  amount  of  any  payment  made  to  a  can- 
didate under  section  506  was  used  for  any 
purpose  other  than  to  defray  campaign  ex- 
penditures, it  shall  notify  the  candidate  of 
the  amount  so  used,  and  the  candidate  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an 
amount  equal  to  such  amount. 

•(4)  No  payment  shall  be  required  from 
a  candidate  under  this  subsection  for  any 
election  in  excess  of  the  total  amount  of  all 
payments  received  by  the  candidate  under 
section  506  in  connection  with  such  election. 

•'(c)  No  notification  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (b)  with  re- 
spect to  a  campaign  more  than  18  months 
after  the  day  of  the  election  to  which  the 
campaign  related. 

"(d)  All  payments  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deposited 
by  him  in  the  account. 

•'OTHER  powers  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE 
COMMISSION 

"Sec  508.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  conduct  examinations  and  audits  (in 
addition  to  the  examinations  and  audits 
under  sections  505  and  507),  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations, and  to  require  the  keeping  and 
submission  of  any  books,  records,  or  other 
information  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions and  duties  imposed  on  it  by  this  title. 

•■(b)  The  Commission  shall  consult  from 
time  to  time  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  other  Federal  officers 
charged  with  the  administration  of  laws  re- 
lating to  Federal  elections,  in  order  to  devel- 
op as  much  consistency  and  coordination 
with  the  administration  of  those  other  laws 
as  the  provisions  of  this  title  permit.  The 
Commission  shall  use  the  same  or  compara- 
ble data  as  that  used  in  the  administration 
of  such  other  election  laws  whenever  possi- 
ble. 

"REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

••Sec  509.  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  each 
calendar  year,  submit  a  full  report  to  the 
Senate  setting  forth— 


••(1)  the  expenditures  incurred  by  each 
candidate,  and  his  authorized  committees, 
who  received  any  payment  under  section 
506  in  connection  with  an  election: 

■•(2)  the  amounts  certified  by  it  under  sec- 
tion 505  for  payment  to  that  candidate:  and 

••(3)  the  amount  of  payments,  if  any,  re- 
quired from  that  candidate  under  section 
507,  and  the  reasons  for  each  payment  re- 
quired. 

••(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit,  not 
later  than  March  1  of  each  year  immediate- 
ly following  a  year  in  which  any  Federal 
election  is  held,  a  special  report  to  the 
Senate  setting  forth— 

■'(1)  the  amounts  certified  by  it  under  sec- 
tion 505  of  this  title  and  sections  9005,  9008, 
and  9036  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  for  payments  from  the  Pre.sidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund: 

■(2)  the  amount  of  money  remaining  in 
the  fund  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  any  Federal  election  is  held; 

■'(3)  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money 
which  will  be  transferred  to  such  fund 
during  each  of  the  four  calendar  years  im- 
mediately following  the  year  in  which  any 
Federal  election  is  held;  and 

••(4)  an  estimate,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
of  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  make 
all  payments  to  which  eligible  candidates 
and  the  national  committees  of  each  politi- 
cal party  will  entitled  with  respect  to  the 
next  two  Federal  elections  to  be  held. 

••PARTICIPATION  BY  COMMISSION  IN  JUDICIAL 
PROCEEDINGS 

•Sec.  510.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  appear  in  and  defend  against  any 
action  filed  under  section  511,  either  by  at- 
torneys employed  in  its  office  or  by  counsel 
whom  it  may  appoint  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  whose  compensation  it  may  fix 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title. 

■■(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
appear,  through  attorneys  and  counsel  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  in  the  district 
courts  and  other  appropriate  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  recovery  of  any 
amounts  determined  to  be  payable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  ex- 
amination and  audit  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 507. 

'■(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  peti- 
tion, through  attorneys  and  counsel  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  for  declaratory  or  injunctive 
relief  concerning  any  civil  matter  arising 
under  this  title.  Upon  application  of  the 
Commission,  an  action  brought  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  heard  and  deter- 
mined by  a  court  of  three  judges  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  2284  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  any  appeal 
from  the  determination  of  such  court  shall 
lie  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Judges  designated  to  hear  the  case 
shall  assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date,  participate  in  the  hear- 
ing and  determination  thereof,  and  cause 
the  case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

'■(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  appeal  from, 
and  to  petition  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  certiorari  to  review,  judg- 
ments or  decrees  entered  with  respect  to  ac- 
tions in  which  it  appears  pursuant  to  the 
authority  provided  in  this  section. 

■■JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

•'Sec  511.  (a)  Any  certification,  determina- 
tion, or  other  action  by  the  Commission 


made  or  taken  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  upon  petition  filed 
in  such  court  by  any  interested  person.  Any 
petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  filed  within  thirty  days  after  such  certifi- 
cation, determination,  or  other  action  by 
the  Commission. 

•■(b)(1)  The  Commission,  the  national 
committee  of  any  political  party,  and  any 
individual  eligible  to  vote  for  Senator  of  the 
United  States  are  authorized  to  institute  an 
action  under  this  section,  including  an 
action  for  declaratory  judgement  or  injuc- 
tive  relief,  as  may  be  appropriate  to  imple- 
ment or  construe  any  provision  of  this  title. 

■■(2)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
instituted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and 
shall  exercise  such  jurisdiction  without 
regard  to  whether  a  person  asserting  rights 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
have  exhausted  administrative  or  other 
remedies  provided  at  law.  Such  pr(x;eedings 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of 
three  judges,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2284  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  and  any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Judges 
designated  to  hear  the  case  shall  assign  the 
case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  participate  in  the  hearing  and  determi- 
nation thereof,  and  cause  the  case  to  be  in 
every  way  expedited. 

■PENALTY  FOR  VIOLATIONS 

■■Sec.  512.  'Violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  title  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000.  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both.". 

LIMITATIONS  ON  EXPENDITURES  IN  SENATE 
GENERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGNS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  315(b)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441 
a(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)((A): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2KB)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  '•and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
the  following: 

••(C)  expenditures  made  on  behalf  of  any 
candidate  (as  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (B))  for  the  office  of  Senator  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  considered  to  be  ex- 
penditures made  by  such  candidate. 

••(3)(A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
section  504  of  this  Act,  a  candidate  who  re- 
ceives payments  under  section  506  of  this 
Act  for  use  in  his  general  election  campaign 
for  the  office  of  Senator  of  the  United 
States  may  not  make  expenditures  in  such 
campaign  in  excess  of  $200,000,  plus  16 
cents  multipled  by  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion (as  certified  under  sulwection  (e)  of  the 
State  in  which  the  election  is  held. 

••(B)  For  purposes  of  the  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures contained  in  subparagraph  (A) 
only  that  percentage  of  an  expenditure  by  a 
candidate  or  his  authorized  political  com- 
mittees for  broadcasting  time  which  repre- 
sents the  cost  to  such  candidate  or  commit- 
tees of  transmitting  the  material  broadcast 
to  the  State  in  which  such  candidate  is  seek- 
ing election  shall  be  taken  into  account. 

'•(C)  A  candidate  who  receives  payments 
under  section  506  of  this  Act  for  use  in  his 
general  election  capaign  for  the  office  of 
Senator  of  the  United  States  may  not  make 
expenditures  in  such  campaign  in  excess  of 
$35,000  from  his  personal  funds  or  from  the 
personal  funds  of  his  immediate  family.  For 
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the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
immediate  family'  means  a  candidate's 
spouse,  and  any  child,  parent,  grandparent, 
brother,  half-brother,  sister,  or  half-sister  of 
the  candidate,  and  the  spouses  of  such  per- 
sons.". 

(b)  Section  315(c)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  441a(c)(2)(B))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing immediately  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  'except  that  with  respect  to  the  limita- 
tion established  by  subsection  (b)(3)  the 
term  base  period'  means  the  calendar  year 
1984  . 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
apply  to  any  campaign  for  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate  for  which  the  election 
is  held  after  December  31.  1984. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  5.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1986. 

Section  by  Section  Analysis— "Senate 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1984  " 
This  bill  would  provide  for  partial  public 
financing  of  candidates  for  the  United 
States  Senate  in  their  general  election  cam- 
paigns. The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
in  amendment  by  adding  a  new  title:  "Title 
V.  Public  Financing  of  Senate  General  Elec- 
tion Campaigns. " 

Section  1  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Senate  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act  of  1984". 

Section  2  adds  at  the  end  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  as  amended, 
a  new  Title  V  entitled  Public  Financing  of 
Senate  General  Election  Campaigns  "  which 
contains  the  following  provisions: 

Section  501  adopts  the  definitions  con- 
tained in  2  use.  431  with  the  following  ad 
ditions: 

"General  election"  means  any  regulatory 
scheduled  or  special  election  held  to  elect  an 
individual  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

An  "eligible  candidate "  is  one  who  has 
made  the  necessary  agreements  regarding 
spending  limits,  certifications  on  funds 
raised  and  declarations  of  personal  liability 
and  other  declarations  on  which  eligibility 
depends  under  section  502. 

"Account"  refers  to  the  Senate  Campaign 
Account,  which  would  t>e  created  as  a  part 
of  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund. 

Section  502  sets  out  the  requirements  for 
a  candidate  to  t>ecome  eligible:  He  must 
agree  to  furnish  evidence  at>out  campaign 
expenditures  and  contributions;  to  keep  and 
furnish  records  and  to  an  audit  by  the  Com- 
mission and  to  repay  any  funds  required 
under  section  507.  The  candidate  and  his  au- 
thorized committee  also  must  certify  that 
campaign  expenditures  will  be  limited  to 
amounts  no  greater  than  S200.000  plus  16 
cents  times  trte  states  voting  age  popula- 
tion: that  no  contributions  will  t>e  accepted 
greater  than  the  limits  of  2  U.S.C.  441a: 
that  no  less  than  $200,000  or  20  per  cent  of 
the  applicable  spending  limit,  whichever  is 
smaller,  has  been  raised  in  contributions  of 
$100  or  less  from  individuals  and  that  he 
and  at  least  one  other  candidate  have  quali- 
fied for  the  ballot  for  election  to  the  Senate 
in  his  State. 

Section  503  provides  that  an  eligible  can- 
didate will  t>e  entitled  to  receive  an  initial 
matching  payment  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  matchable  contributions  certified  and 


additional  matching  payments  in  multiples 
of  $10,000  and  a  final  payment  in  the 
amount  of  the  balance  of  his  entitlement. 

Under  Section  503(c)  the  following  types 
of  contributions  will  not  be  matched: 

(Da  subscription,  loan,  advance,  deposit 
or  a  contribution  of  products  or  services:  (2) 
a  contribution  from  any  organization  or  po- 
litical committee;  (3)  a  contribution  from  an 
individual  in  excess  of  $100;  (4)  a  contribu- 
tion from  an  individual  residing  in  a  state 
other  than  the  state  in  which  the  election  is 
held  to  the  extent  such  contributions 
exceed  20  percent  of  the  aggregate  contribu- 
tions which  are  matchable;  (5)  a  contribu- 
tion received  before  the  September  1  of  the 
year  prior  to  the  election  and  any  contribu- 
tion which  is  not  kept  in  a  separate  account 
until  the  date  the  candidate  qualifies  for 
election;  this  paragraph  also  prohibits  the 
making  of  any  expenditures  from  a  separate 
account  before  the  candidate  qualifies  for 
election:  (6)  a  contribution  received  after 
election  day. 

Section  503(d)  precludes  a  candidate  from 
receiving  any  matching  payment,  which 
counting  other  contributions  and  payments 
would  exceed  the  amount  of  the  expendi- 
ture limit. 

Section  504  requires  the  filing  by  all  can 
didates.  including  those  who  do  not  receive 
public  funds,  of  declarations  of  intentions 
on  making  expenditures  above  the  limits  set 
for  publicly  funded  candidates  and  subse- 
quent notices  as  the  campaign  progresses. 
Section  504(a)  authorizes  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  to  determine  on  its  own 
initiative  or  at  any  complying  candidate's 
request  whether  any  candidate  has  received 
contributions  or  made  expenditures  above 
the  limits. 

Section  504(b)  authorizes  the  removal  of  a 
candidate's  expenditure  ceiling  if  an  oppo- 
nent either  fails  to  file  the  declaration  of  in 
tentions  or  declares  an  intention  to  spend 
more  than  the  limit  or  actually  exceeds  the 
limit  either  in  expenditures  or  the  amount 
of  contributions  received. 

Section  504(c)  authorizes  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  at  the  request  of  a 
complying  candidate  to  remove  the  expendi- 
ture ceiling  if.  in  that  election,  independent 
expendituVes  are  made  or  the  costs  of  re- 
portable communications  are  incurred,  ex- 
ceeding one-third  of  the  candidate's  expend- 
iture limit.  Section  504(d)  allows  contribu- 
tions to  be  matched  with  additional  public 
funds  in  excess  of  the  spending  limit  but 
they  may  not  be  in  amounts  of  more  than 
50'^c  of  the  spending  limit.  An  individual 
who  has  already  contributed  $100  to  a  can- 
didate may  contribute  an  additional  $100 
which  will  be  matched  when  the  limit  has 
been  removed. 

Section  505  descril)es  the  certification  pro- 
cedure by  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
for  eligible  and  qualified  candidates.  Within 
forty-eight  hours  after  a  candidate's  request 
for  payments  has  been  received  the  FEC 
must  act  on  that  request.  Initial  certifica- 
tions are  final  except  of  the  audit  provisions 
found  in  section  507  and  the  judicial  review 
sections  of  section  510.  A  knowing  and  will- 
ful submission  of  false  information  is  sub- 
ject to  the  penalty  provisions  contained  in 
section  511.21Section  506  establishes  the 
procedure  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  provide  matching  payments  to  eligible 
candidates  certified  by  the  FEC.  The  Senate 
Campaign  Fund  Account  will  Ije  established 
within  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  which  contains  the  lax  check-off 
funds.  No  public  funds  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Senate  General  Election  Cam- 


paign Account  until  the  Secretary  has  de- 
termined that  sufficient  monies  are  avail- 
able in  the  fund  to  finance  Presidential  pri- 
mary candidates,  the  political  party  nomi- 
nating conventions  and  Presidential  general 
election  candidates.  Payments  may  only  be 
used  by  a  Senate  candidate  to  defray  gener- 
al election  campaign  expenses  incurred  from 
the  day  after  a  candidate  qualifies  until  the 
day  of  the  election  or  the  date  of  withdraw- 
al or  cessation  of  activity  in  seeking  elec- 
tion. No  matching  payments  may  t>e  used  to 
repay  loans  or  to  make  payments  to  the  can- 
didate or  the  family  of  the  candidate.  Sec- 
tion 506id)  provides  for  an  equitable  reduc- 
tion in  all  candidate  entitlements  when 
funds  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  all  certifi- 
cations. 

Section  507  covers  the  audit  and  examina- 
tion of  all  candidates  receiving  public  funds 
by  the  FEC.  If  any  candidate  has  received 
an  overpayment,  an  equal  amount  of  funds 
shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury.  If  the 
Commission  determines  that  a  candidate 
has  funds  which  are  excess  to  the  campaign 
expenses  allowed,  the  candidate  is  required 
to  pay  the  amount  of  the  unexpended  por- 
tion. In  making  the  determination  all  con- 
tributions will  be  considered  as  expended 
before  any  matching  payments  have  been 
expended.  Repayment  is  also  required  of 
any  funds  not  uSed  to  defray  campaign  ex- 
penditures. No  repayment  may  be  required 
more  than  18  months  after  the  election. 
Funds  repaid  will  be  deposited  into  the 
Senate  General  Election  Campaign  Ac- 
count. 

Section  508  provides  the  Commission  with 
additional  authority  to  conduct  the  exami- 
nations and  audits  and  investigations  and  to 
require  the  keeping  of  books  and  records 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  new  functions 
and  duties  of  Title  V. 

Section  509  requires  the  Commission  to 
submit  to  the  Senate  after  each  calendar 
year  a  report  on  the  expenditures  incurred 
by  each  candidate,  the  amount  of  certifica- 
tions and  repayments.  A  special  report  is  re- 
quired no  later  than  March  1  of  the  year 
following  a  federal  election  showing  the 
amount  of  funds  certified  to  all  federal  can- 
didates and  national  committees,  together 
with  estimates  of  amounts  which  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  in  each  of  the  next  four 
years  and  the  amounts  that  will  l>e  needed 
to  make  all  payments. 

Section  510  sets  out  the  procedures  for  ju- 
dicial review  of  the  Commission's  actions. 
Any  interested  party  may  file  a  petition  for 
review  of  any  Commission  certification,  de- 
termination or  other  action  within  30  days 
thereafter  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
D.C.  Circuit. 

Also,  the  Commission,  the  national  com- 
mittees and  any  individual  voter  may  bring 
an  action  in  federal  district  court  to  imple- 
ment or  construe  any  provision  of  this  Title, 
including  actions  for  declaratory  or  injunc- 
tive relief.  Such  actions  are  to  be  heard  by 
three-judge  panels  with  appeals  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Section  511  provides  that  any  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  Title  is  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
Section  512  seeks  to  establish  consistency 
and  coordination  among  federal  agencies  in- 
vovled  in  administering  aspects  of  the  cam- 
paign act. 

Section  3  sets  out  the  expenditure  ceilings 
for  candidates  for  Senate  elections. 

The  publicly  funded  candidate's  expendi- 
ture ceiling  is  limited  to  $200,000  plus  16 
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cents  times  the  voting  age  population  of  the 
candidate's  state.  No  more  than  $35,000  may 
be  spent  from  a  candidate's  personal  funds 
or  those  of  his  or  her  immediate  family.  The 
expenditure  ceiling  may  be  increased  each 
year  by  the  increase  in  the  consumer  price 
index,  with  the  year  1984  serving  as  the 
base  year  for  such  determination. 

Section  4  states  that  these  amendments 
will  apply  to  any  Senate  election  campaign 
held  after  December  31.  1984. 

Section  5  authorizes  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  FEC  for  purposes  of  ad- 
ministering this  Title  during  the  1986  fiscal 
year. 

Summary  of  Legislation  Providing  Public 
Financing  for  Senate  General  Election 
Campaigns 

1.  Purpose:  To  provide  partial  public  fi- 
nancing and  impose  expenditure  limitations 
in  Senate  general  elections  beginning  in 
1986. 

2.  Elstablishing  Eligibility:  A  candidate  is 
eligible  to  receive  matching  public  funds  if 
the  following  conditions  are  met— 

a.  He  and  at  least  one  other  candidate 
have  qualified  for  the  election  ballot  for 
election  to  the  same  United  States  Senate 
seat. 

b.  He  agrees  to  abide  by  an  expenditure 
limit  equal  to  $200,000  plus  $.16  times  the 
\oting  age  population  in  his  slate. 

c.  He  has  raised  the  lesser  of  $200,000  or 
20  percent  of  the  expenditure  limit  in  con- 
tributions of  $100  or  less  received  from  indi- 
viduals, at  least  80  percent  of  which  are 
from  residents  of  the  candidate's  state,  and 

d.  He  agrees  not  to  expend  more  than 
$35,000  of  his  personal  funds  or  the  funds  of 
his  immediate  family. 

3.  Certification  of  Eligibility:  The  Federal 
Election  Commission  must  certify  a  candi- 
date's eligibility  to  receive  payments  within 
48  hours  of  his  request. 

4.  Recordkeeping  and  Audits:  A  candidate 
must  keep  records  and  furnish  any  evidence 
of  his  contributions  and  expenditures  which 
the  Commission  may  request. 

The  Commission  will  conduct  an  audit  of 
the  campaign  expenditures  of  all  candidates 
who  receive  public  funds. 

5.  Lifting  of  Expenditure  Limits:  The  ex- 
penditure limits  are  waived  if  any  of  the  fol- 
low^ing  occurs: 

a.  A  candidate  fails  to  file  with  the  Com- 
inission  a  declaration  of  whether  he  intends 
to  abide  by  the  expenditure  limitations 
either  on  or  before  the  day  he  qualifies  for 
the  ballot  or  90  days  before  the  election, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

b.  A  candidate  who  originally  filed  a  decla- 
ration stating  his  intention  to  abide  by  the 
expenditure  limit  notifies  the  Commission 
that  he  has  reason  to  believe  he  may  exceed 
it. 

c.  A  candidate  makes  expenditures  or 
incurs  obligations  to  make  expenditures  in 
excess  of  the  expenditure  limit  or  receives 
aggregate  contributions  which  exceed  the 
expenditure  limit. 

d.  Independent  expenditures  and  the  cost 
of  communications  required  to  be  reported 
under  the  Act  exceed  one-third  of  the  ex- 
penditure limits  and  an  eligible  candidate 
who  has  received  the  benefit  of  no  more 
than  one-third  of  such  expenditures  or  costs 
requests  the  Commission  to  suspend  the  ex- 
penditure limitations. 

6.  Restrictions  on  the  Use  of  Public  Funds: 
Public  funds  may  only  be  used  for  those 
election  campaign  expenses  incurred  after 
the  date  a  candidate  qualifies  for  the  ballot 
through  the  date  of  the  election. 


Public  funds  may  not  be  used  to  repay  any 
loan  or  to  make  any  payments,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  a  candidate  or  to  members  of 
his  immediate  family. 

7.  Repayments:  A  candidate  assumes  per- 
sonal liability  to  repay  amounts  received 
under  the  Act  if  the  Commission  determines 
he  received  amounts  to  which  he  was  not 
entitled,  or  if  the  Commission  determines 
that  any  public  funds  were  spent  for  any 
purpose  other  than  to  defray  campaign  ex- 
penses. 

The  Commission  must  notify  a  candidate 
of  any  liability  for  repayment  within  18 
months  of  the  date  of  the  election. 

8.  Source  of  Public  Funds:  Funding  would 
come  from  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  established  by  the  $1  check-off 
on  Federal  income  tax  forms. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Armstrong,  and 
Mr.  Grassley): 

S.  2284.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
the  standard  mileage  rate  for  use  of  a 
passenger  automobile  which  may  be 
used  in  computing  the  charitable  con- 
tribution deduction  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  standard  mileage  rate  which 
may  be  used  in  computing  the  business 
expense  deduction;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

volunteer  mileage  legislation 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, volunteers  make  invaluable  and 
tireless  contributions  to  the  better- 
ment of  our  society,  but  are  seldom 
recognized  for  their  services.  Today 
Senator  Armstrong  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  recognizes 
the  high  cost  of  operating  an  automo- 
bile when  performing  volunteer  serv- 
ices and  provides  a  realistic  tax  deduc- 
tion for  those  costs. 

Present  law  operates  as  a  disincen- 
tive to  volunteers  who  utilize  their 
automobiles  when  performing  volun- 
teer activities.  Currently  they  may 
only  deduct  a  standard  mileage  rate  of 
9  cents  per  mile  or,  they  may  deduct 
their  actual  unreimbursed  expenses, 
such  as  gas.  oil,  tolls,  and  parking  fees. 
They  cannot  recover  the  substantial 
costs  of  depreciation,  insurance,  or  re- 
pairs. 

The  9  cent  per  mile  rate  bears  little 
resemblance  to  the  cost  of  operating  a 
car.  It  is  my  understanding  that  when 
the  deduction  was  originally  enacted, 
in  1958,  it  was  7  cents  a  mile  and,  in 
the  high  inflation  years  that  have 
ensued,  it  has  only  been  increased  2 
cents  per  mile.  The  present  9  cent  al- 
lowance is  totally  out  of  touch  with 
soaring  gasoline  prices  and  the  other 
high  costs  of  operating  an  automobile. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  permit  volunteers  to  take  the 
same  deduction  for  the  use  of  their 
cars  that  individuals  are  allowed  to 
deduct  for  unreimbursed  business 
mileage  expenses.  The  current  allow- 
able rate  is  20  cents  per  mile. 

Even  with  an  increased  deduction  of 
20  cents  per  mile,  volunteers  will  not 
be  fully  compensated  for  the  expense 


of  operating  their  automobiles.  Hertz 
recently  estimated  that  the  cost  of  op- 
erating a  new  car  for  5  years,  driving 
10.000  miles  per  year,  is  45.5  cents  per 
mile.  Assuming  we  increase  the  mile- 
age deduction,  volunteers  will  still  be 
required  to  contribute  over  half  the 
cost  of  operating  their  cars. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  private 
sector  is  willing  and  ready  to  take  on 
the  many  tasks  facing  us  as  a  nation, 
and  to  provide  needed  services  at  the 
national.  State,  local,  and  neighbor- 
hood level.  We  have  recognized  the 
cost  of  doing  business  and  provided  for 
it  with  the  business  mileage  deduction. 
But  we  have  not  given  the  same  recog- 
nition to  the  voluntary  sector  or  the 
value  of  their  contributions.  Our  bill  is 
a  recognition,  at  least  in  part,  of  the 
important  contributions  of  time  and 
effort  made  by  millions  of  Americans. 

A  1981  Gallup  survey  estimated  that 
31  percent  of  Americans  volunteer  on 
a  regular,  active  basis  of  2  or  more 
hours  per  week.  Ten  percent  of  adults 
averaged  7  or  more  hours  of  volunteer 
activity  a  week.  Another  study  esti- 
mated the  value  of  the  volunteers  ac- 
tivities in  fiscal  year  1981  at  $64.5  bil- 
lion. If  the  Federal  Government  had 
performed  these  services  instead  of 
volunteers,  the  Federal  deficit  would 
have  more  than  doubled.  These  volun- 
teer hours  greatly  enhance  the  money 
given  to  charity.  Numerous  studies 
have  shown  that  the  value  of  a  dollar 
given  to  a  charitable  organization  is 
multiplied  three  or  four  times  through 
the  efforts  of  volunteers. 

The  change  Senator  Armstrong  and 
I  are  proposing,  on  the  Federal  level, 
is  long  overdue.  Several  States  have 
taken  the  lead  on  this  issue  and  have 
already  enacted  higher  deductions  in 
their  tax  systems. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing and  challenging  opportunities  we 
are  going  to  face  as  a  nation  in  the 
next  decade  is  in  the  area  of  service 
delivery.  It  will  also  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  tasks  not  because  we  lack  the 
ability  and  creativity  to  design  and  en- 
courage alternative  delivery  systems, 
but  because  we  are  not  offering  the 
right  incentives.  We  are  not  sending  a 
signal  that  says  we  trust  and  recognize 
that  the  private  sector  can  deliver 
needed  public  services. 

This  bill  will  send  the  right  signal  to 
millions  of  America's  volunteers.  It  is 
time  we  act.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  bill  early  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2284 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America   in   Congress  assembled,   That   (a) 

section  170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
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1954  (relating  to  charitable,  etc..  contribu 
tions  and  gifts)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (h)  and  <i)  as  subsections  (i)  and 
(j).  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (g>  the  following  new  subsection: 

(h)  Standard  Mileage  Rate  for  Use  of 
Passenger  Automobile.— If  the  Secretary 
prescribes  by  regulation  a  standard  mileage 
rate  which  may  be  used  to  compute  for  the 
taxable  year  the  deduction  under  section 
162  for  use  of  a  passenger  automobile,  such 
standard  mileage  rate  may  be  used  to  com- 
pute for  such  year  the  deduction  under  this 
section  for  use  of  a  passenger  automobile.", 
(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  t>ecember  31.  1983. 


By  Mr.  BIDEN: 

S.  2285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  limit  the 
period  for  which  the  enactment  of 
new  budget  authority  may  be  author- 
ized, and  for  other  purposes:  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  August  4.  1977.  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

S.  2286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require 
authorizing  legislation  for  tax  expend- 
itures, and  for  other  purposes;  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977.  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Gov-'^m- 
mental  Affairs. 

budget  legislation 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  two  bills  that  will  im- 
prove the  Federal  budget  process  and 
prevent  deficits  of  the  magnitude  we 
are  experiencing  today  from  recurring. 
These  bills  will  require  a  periodic 
review  of  Federal  spending  programs 
and  impose  controls  over  the  creation 
of  tax  loopholes. 

The  specter  of  deficits  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see  has  shocked  and  angered 
the  American  people.  As  these  bills  are 
being  introduced,  the  President  has 
proposed  a  budget  that  will  produce, 
he  says,  a  deficit  of  $180  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  While  the  President 
predicts  that  deficiU  will  fall  to  $123 
billion  in  5  years,  others  suggest  they 
may  rise  to  something  on  the  order  of 
$250  billion.  Deficits  of  the  magnitude 
of  either  extreme  are  the  height  of 
fiscal  irresponsibility  and  are  unac- 
ceptable. 

What  are  we  to  do  about  such  a  situ- 
ation? Clearly  we  should  take  immedi- 
ate action  to  decrease  spending  and  in- 
crease revenues.  I  have  supported  such 
actions  and  I  will  support  them  again. 
My  proposals  in  these  bills  today 
cannot  make  deficits  of  $250  billion 
disappear  overnight.  But  once  we  take 
the  actions  necessary  to  reverse  the 
unwise  decisions  of  past  years,  we 
must  put  in  place  mechanisms,  like 
those  proposed  in  these  bills,  that  can 
prevent  such  decisions  from  being 
made  again. 

There  are  many  proposals  today 
aimed  at  increasing  control  over  the 
budget.  Some  of  them  are  extreme,  in- 


volving even  constitutional  amend- 
ments. Others  are  simply  unworkable. 
Some  would  be  welcome  additions  to 
our  arsenal  in  the  fight  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. But  I  believe  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  none  will  do  more  to  improve 
permanent  control  over  the  Federal 
budget  than  the  two  I  am  proposing 
today. 

the  federal  spending  control  act  of  1984 

Mr.  President,  the  first  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  sunset  legislation.  I  am  a 
longtime  supporter  and  advocate  of 
sunset.  I  introduced  my  first  sunset 
bill  in  1975.  The  opposition  of  special 
interests  has  prevented  its  enactment 
to  date.  However.  I  believe  that  those 
special  interests  are  now  coming  to  re- 
alize that  opposition  to  spending  con- 
trols is  self-defeating. 

This  bill  offers  an  effective  means  of 
controlling  Federal  spending  without 
sacrificing  essential  Federal  services. 
It  should  actually  enhance  the  provi- 
sion of  truly  necessary  Government 
services.  Waste  makes  no  useful  con- 
tribution toward  meeting  national 
needs. 

The  essence  of  sunset  is  simplicity 
itself— to  require  the  periodic  termina- 
tion and  reconsideration  of  spending 
programs. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  goes 
back  to  basics.  No  new  spending  pro- 
gram could  run  for  more  than  4  years. 
Most  existing  spending  programs 
would  have  to  conform  to  the  4-year 
rule— social  security  is  a  major  excep- 
tion. There  is  a  waiver  process  to  deal 
with  problems  where  4  years  is  clearly 
too  short  a  period  to  achieve  measura- 
ble results  or  where  the  stability  of  na- 
tional commitments  could  be  called 
into  question.  As  each  program  s  fund- 
ing is  scheduled  to  expire,  there  would 
be  the  usual  opportunity  for  review  by 
the  appropriate  committee.  Then  the 
Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, would  vote  on  whether  to  contin- 
ue the  program,  or  modify  it.  or  termi- 
nate it.  The  possibility  of  termination 
will  force  a  review  of  each  spending 
program.  And  the  review  will  assure 
that  the  decision  to  terminate  or  not 
will  be  a  rational  one.  It  is  really  a 
very  simple  mechanism— like  all  good 
mechanisms. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  not  done 
well  at  providing  cost-effective  pro- 
grams tailored  to  meet  urgent  needs. 
Instead,  it  has  often  tried  to  over- 
whelm problems  with  a  multitude  of 
programs.  That  approach  seldom 
works  and  it  is  always  expensive.  As 
we  move  today  to  place  immediate  re- 
straints on  Federal  spending,  we  must 
also  move  to  take  greater  command 
over  Federal  programs  and  Federal 
spending  in  the  future. 

Without  sunset,  we  may  be  doomed 
to  repeat  today's  economic  and  fiscal 
problems  in  the  next  decade,  or  per- 
haps sooner.  The  need  to  adopt  re- 
sponsible,    workable     approaches     to 


Federal  spending  is  clear.  I  believe 
that  Congress  is  now  ready  to  put  its 
fiscal  house  in  order. 

THE  TAX  expenditure  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  President,  the  second  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  is  "The  Tax  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1984." 

Every  American  knows  that  the  Tax 
Code  is  riddled  with  unfair  provisions: 
Tax  loophole"^  and  tax  shelters  whose 
only  use  is  ta.K  avoidance:  tax  subsidies 
that  benefit  the  few;  and  tax  incen- 
tives that  have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness. 

In  these  days  of  ever-escalating  defi- 
cits. Congress"  attention  has  turned  to 
these  so-called  tax  expenditures.  To 
the  extent  that  these  special  exemp- 
tions from  paying  taxes  can  be  re- 
pealed, the  deficits  can  be  narrowed  at 
no  cost  to  the  average  taxpayers  who 
does  not  benefit  from  many  of  these 
tax  expenditures. 

But  attention  is  still  not  focused  on 
preventing  the  creation  of  new  tax 
loopholes  and  subsidies.  Or,  for  that 
matter,  on  a  regular  review  of  the 
more  than  $350  billion  in  lost  revenues 
each  year  from  existing  tax  expendi- 
tures. 

The  stumbling  block  to  achieving 
better  control  over  tax  expenditures  is 
that  Congress  has  no  system  for  deal- 
ing with  them  effectively. 

They  are  often  passed  as  obscure 
provisions  in  larger  tax  bills.  The  tax 
law  does  not  state  the  objectives  of  a 
tax  expenditure,  which  would  permit  a 
measurement  of  its  effectiveness. 
There  is  no  integration  of  tax  expendi- 
tures with  direct  spending  programs 
with  similar  purposes.  Once  adopted 
they  usually  remain  effective  forever, 
with  no  periodic  review. 

Therefore,  better  scrutiny  of  tax  ex- 
penditures can  become  an  important 
tool  in  our  efforts  to  achieve  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  use  of  Federal 
funds.  A  regular  examination  of  tax 
expenditures  should  help  to  assure 
that  our  various  tax  expenditures  pro- 
grams are  working  in  consonance.  It 
will  make  it  possible  for  Congress  to 
review  the  equity  of  these  tax  pro- 
grams and  to  consider  their  effective- 
ness in  achieving  national  policy  goals. 

What  can  the  Congress  do  in  an  or- 
derly efficient  manner  to  regain  con- 
trol over  tax  expenditure  programs 
that  show  individual  costs  which  will 
total  some  $350  billion? 

In  this  $350  billion  is  buried  many  a 
program  which  affects  the  economy  of 
our  Nation,  the  deficit  to  our  budget 
and  the  well-being  of  our  citizens. 
Some  of  them  work  well;  others  may 
not. 

Also  hidden  among  these  tax  ex- 
penditures are  subsidies  to  individuals 
and  corporations  that  might  never  be 
granted  if  direct  payments  were  being 
made.  It  is  in  this  budget  that  many  of 
the  often-abused  tax  loopholes  reside. 
The  results  achieved  through  the  use 
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of  some  tax  expenditures  could  be  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  results 
sought  through  other  directly  appro- 
priated funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that,  consid- 
ering the  magnitude  of  the  sums  in- 
volved, the  Congress  should  begin  im- 
mediately to  consider  what  possible  ac- 
tions it  might  take  to  assure  control  of 
the  use  of  tax  expenditures.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Tax  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1984. 

Briefly  stated,  my  bill  recognizes  tax 
expenditures  for  what  they  are.  It  con- 
siders them,  in  fact,  to  be  Government 
spending  through  the  tax  system,  but 
without  the  usual  controls  that  are  at- 
tached to  direct  expenditures.  Specifi- 
cally, these  tax  expenditure  programs 
are  not  reviewed  by  the  committees 
that  would  normally  oversee  the  activ- 
ity with  which  the  tax  expenditure  is 
associated. 

On  the  appropriations  side,  we  have 
a  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
There,  the  legislative  committee  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  and  with 
the  expertise  on  the  subject,  develops 
authorizing  legislation.  Only  after 
that  authorizing  legislation  has  been 
adopted  do  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees apply  their  fiscal  expertise  to 
weigh  priorities  and  develop  appro- 
priation bills.  Most  important  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  apply  that 
expertise  in  the  framework  of  legisla- 
tive policy  set  down  by  the  Congress. 

There  is  no  such  system  for  tax  ex- 
penditures—no equivalent  to  the  au- 
thorization process  that  is  used  for  ap- 
propriated funds.  The  tax  law  does  not 
state  the  objectives  of  the  law.  The 
Congress  does  not  consider,  in  light  of 
recommendations  from  committees 
with  specialized  information,  the  con- 
tent of  the  programs  which  are  to  be 
financed  by  tax  expenditures.  Nor 
does  it  consider  the  integration  of  tax 
expenditures  with  direct  spending. 

This  bill,  the  Tax  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act,  would  require  authorizing 
legislation  for  each  tax  expenditure. 
Authorizing  legislation  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  standing  committee  nor- 
mally responsible  for  the  activity  cov- 
ered by  the  tax  expenditure.  The 
Ways  and  Means  and  Finance  Com- 
mittees would  continue  to  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  using  their 
expertise  to  develop  the  appropriate 
tax  mechanisms  for  best  carrying  out 
the  programs  authorized  by  Congress, 
as  well  as  for  developing  revenue-rais- 
ing measures. 

The  Tax  Expenditure  Control  Act 
would  limit  the  life  of  legislation  au- 
thorizing tax  expenditures  to  10  years. 
Since  eventually  all  tax  expenditures 
would  be  subject  to  the  new  authoriz- 
ing process,  all  tax  expenditures  would 
become  subject  to  a  sunset  review 
process  at  least  once  every  10  years. 

In  these  days,  direct  Government 
spending  programs  are  coming  under 
more  careful,  periodic  review.  A  peri- 


odic review  and  reconsideration  of  the 
subsidies,  preferences  and  incentives 
in  the  tax  system  is  as  important  as  a 
review  of  direct  spending  programs.  To 
the  extent  that  one  individual's  tax  is 
forgiven  or  reduced,  the  taxes  of  the 
others  must  rise— or  else  the  deficit 
must  rise.  In  these  times  of  fiscal 
strain,  anything  that  causes  the  deficit 
to  rise  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  we  look  pe- 
riodically to  see  what  we  are  getting 
for  our  tax  expenditure  dollars. 

I  think  the  advantages  of  such  a 
system  will  be  many.  It  will  provide 
for  better  coordination  of  tax  and 
budget  expenditure  programs  because 
they  will  each  be  reviewed  and  author- 
ized by  the  same  committee.  It  will 
also  require  more  careful  and  deliber- 
ate consideration  of  tax  expenditure 
policy  because  Congress  will  be  re- 
quired to  consider  each  tax  expendi- 
ture as  a  Government  program,  and 
make  a  conscious  decision  as  to  wheth- 
er it  is  a  good  program  for  the  coun- 
try. These  questions  tend  to  get  lost 
when  the  subject  is  presented  in  tax 
language. 

Tax  expenditures  are  not  necessarily 
bad.  That  is  the  last  thing  that  my  re- 
marks or  my  bill  are  intended  to 
imply.  But  just  like  Federal  spending 
programs,  the  tax  laws  can  become  a 
haven  for  unwise  subsidies,  undeserved 
preferences  and  unneeded  incentives 
that  manage  to  escape  regular  scruti- 
ny and  consideration.  I  do  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  stimulate  thought 
and  discussion  among  my  colleagues 
on  this  $350  billion  question. 

Mr.  President,  the  economy  of  this 
country  cannot  long  tolerate  the  kind 
of  deficits  that  are  being  talked  about 
today.  We  must  act  to  eliminate  them 
and  to  be  certain  that  they  never 
return.  I  hope  that  Congress  is  ready 
to  act  this  year  on  a  variety  of  deficit- 
fighting  measures,  including  these  two 
bills  that  I  am  introducing  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  two  bills  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2285 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Federal  Spending 
Control  Act  of  1984". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections; 

"LIMITATIONS  ON  AUTHORIZING  LEGISLATION; 
AUTHORIZATIONS  REQUIRED 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  Time  Period  F»rescribed.— 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c),  it  shall 
not  be  in  order  in  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  consider  any 
bill  or  resolution,  or  any  amendment  there- 
to, which  authorizes  the  enactment  of  new- 
budget  authority  for  a  program  for  a  period 
of  more  than  four  fiscal  years  or  for  an  in- 
definite period. 


•(b)  Authorization  Required.— It  shall 
not  be  in  order  in  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  consider  any 
bill  or  resolution  or  any  amendment  thereto 
which  provides  new  budget  authority  for  a 
program  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
two  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, unless  the  provision  of  such  new 
budget  authority  is  specifically  authorized 
by  law. 

••(c)  Waiver  in  the  Senate.— If  any  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  determines  that  an  au- 
thorization of  the  enactment  of  new  budget 
authority   for  a  period  in  excess  of   four 
fiscal  years  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  for  which  the  authorization  is  to 
be  made,  the  committee  may  report  a  bill  or 
resolution    authorizing    the    enactment    of 
new  budget  authority  for  a  definite  period 
in  excess  of  four  fiscal  years.  At  the  same 
time  or  after  the  committee  reports  such 
bill    or    resolution,    the    committee    shall 
report  a  resolution  to  the  Senate  providing 
for  a  waiver  of  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  which  limit  the  authorization  of  the  en- 
actment of  new  budget  authority  to  a  period 
not  in  excess  of  four  fiscal  years  and  stating 
the  reasons  why  such  a  waiver  is  necessary. 
The  resolution  shall  tie  referred  and  consid- 
ered in  accordance  with  section  407. 
"termination  of  certain  existing 
authorizations 
•  Sec  406.  (a)  Limitation  on  the  Provi- 
sion OF  New  Budget  Authority.— Except  as 
provided  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  it  shall 
not  be  in  order  in  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  consider  a  bill 
or  resolution  providing  new  budget  author- 
ity for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the 
date  which  is  five  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  if  the  provision  of  such 
budget  authority  is  made  pursuant  to  a  '.aw. 
in  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion,   authorizing    the   enactment    of   new- 
budget  authority  for  a  period  of  more  than 
four  fiscal  years  or  for  an  indefinite  period, 
"(b)  Exceptions.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  provision  of  new  budget  au- 
thority for— 

•■(1)  payments  to  or  from  a  trust  fund  es- 
tablished by  the  Social  Security  Act: 

•■(2)  payments  of  interest  on  obligations 
constituting  a  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States:  or 

■•(3)  payments  of  refunds  of  internal  reve- 
nue collections,  but  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  to  new  budget  authority  provided  for 
payment  of  that  portion  of  any  tax  refund 
of  a  taxpayer  for  any  taxable  period  which 
exceeds  the  greater  of— 

••(A)  such  taxpayer's  liability  for  payment 
of  tax  for  such  taxable  period,  or 

••(B)  the  total  amount  of  tax  payments 
made  by  such  taxpayer  for  such  taxable 
period. 

"(c)  Waiver  in  the  Senate.— If  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  de- 
termines that  subsection  (a)  should  not 
apply  to  a  bill  or  resolution  providing  new- 
budget  authority  for  a  particular  program, 
the  committee  shall  report  a  resolution  to 
the  Senate  providing  for  a  waiver  of  such 
subsection  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  such  bill  or  resolution  and  stating  the 
reasons  why  the  w-aiver  is  necessary.  The 
resolution  shall  be  referred  and  considered 
in  accordance  with  section  407. 

"PROCEDURES  FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF 
WAIVER  RESOLUTIONS  IN  THE  SENATE 

■'Sec.  407.  (a)  Referral  and  Discharge.— 
Any  resolution  reported  under  section 
405(c)  or  406(c)  shall  be  jointly  referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  the 
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Budget  of  the  Senate.  Each  such  committee 
shall  report  such  resolution  to  the  Senate 
within  ten  days  after  the  resolution  is  re- 
ferred to  it  (not  counting  any  day  on  which 
the  Senate  is  not  in  session)  beginning  with 
the  day  following  the  day  on  which  it  is  so 
referred,  accompanied  by  that  committee's 
recommendations  and  reasons  for  such  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  resolu- 
tion. If  either  committee  does  not  report  the 
resolution  within  such  ten-day  period,  it 
shall  automatically  t>e  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  resolution  and  the 
resolution  shall  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

••(b)       C0NSIDER.\T10N       OF       RESOLUTION.— 

During  the  consideration  of  any  such  reso- 
lution, debate  shall  be  limited  to  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  between,  and  con- 
trolled by.  the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  or  their  designees,  and  the  time  on 
any  debatable  motion  or  appeal  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  twenty  minutes,  to  tje  equally  divided 
between,  and  controlled  by.  the  mover  and 
the  manager  of  the  resolution.  In  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  resolution  is  in  favor  of 
any  such  motion  or  appeal,  the  time  in  op- 
position thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee.  Such  lead- 
ers, or  either  of  them.  may.  from  the  time 
under  their  control  on  the  passage  of  such 
resolution,  allot  additional  time  to  any  Sen- 
ator during  the  consideration  of  such  debat- 
able motion  or  appeal.  No  amendment  to 
the  resolution  is  in  order. 

■•(c»  Effect  of  Adoption  of  Resolution.— 
If.  after  both  committees  have  reported  (or 
have  l)een  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of)  a  resolution  waiving  the  applica- 
tion of  section  405  (a)  or  406  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  a  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, the  Senate  agrees  to  the  resolution  by 
a  rollcall  vote,  section  405  (a)  or  406  (a),  as 
the  case  may  t)e.  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  or  reso- 
lution to  which  the  resolution  so  agreed  to 
applies. 

■•(d)  Oversight  Plan  Required.— When- 
ever any  bill  or  resolution  is  reported  by  a 
committee  under  the  provisions  of  section 
405  (a),  or  a  resolution  is  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  under  the 
provisions  of  section  406  (c).  the  report  ac- 
companying such  bill  or  resolution  shall 
contain  a  plan  for  oversight  hearings  by  the 
committee  to  determine  progress  being 
made  toward  the  intended  objectives  of  the 
program  with  which  the  bill  or  resolution  is 
concerned.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  in  subsection  (b) 
of  the  first  section  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  404  the  following  new- 
items: 

•Sec.  405.  Limitations  on  authorizing  legis- 
lation: authorizations  required. 
"Sec.  406.  Termination  of  certain  existing 

authority. 
"Sec.  407.  Procedures  for  the  consideration 
of   waiver    resolutions    in   the 
Senate.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  and  the  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  regular  session  of  the  Congress 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

S.  2286 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Tax  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1984". 


Sec.  2.  Title  IV  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section; 

•AUTHORIZING  LEGISLATION  FOR  TAX 
EXPENDITURES 

'Sec.  405.  (a)  Authorization  Require- 
ment.—It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to 
consider  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  any 
amendment  to  a  bill  or  resolution,  which,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  enacts  new  tax  expendi- 
tures unless  such  enactment  is  authorized 
by  law. 

••(b)  Required  Reporting  Date.— It  shall 
not  be  in  order  in  either  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate  to  consider  any 
bill  or  resolution  which,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, authorized  the  enactment  of  new  tax  ex- 
penditures to  become  effective  during  a 
fiscal  year— 

••(1)  unless  that  bill  or  resolution  is  report- 
ed in  the  House  or  the  Senate,  as  the  case 
may  be.  on  or  before  May  15  preceding  the 
beginning  of  such  fiscal  year,  and 

(2>  if  that  bill  or  resolution  authorizes 
the  enactment  of  new  tax  expenditures  to 
be  effective  during  a  period  exceeding  10 
consecutive  calendar  years. 

■(c)  Reference.— A  bill  or  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  enactment  of  new  tax  expendi 
tures  shall  be  referred  to  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate, 
as  the  case  may  be.  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  activity  which  such  new  tax  ex- 
penditure is  intended  to  affect. 

••(d)  Waiver  in  the  Senate.— The  provi- 
sions of  section  402(c)  shall  apply  to  the 
waiver  of  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  bill  or  resolution  to 
which  such  subsection  applies. 

••(e)  New  Tax  Expenditures.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  new  tax  ex- 
penditures' means  the  enactment  of  a  tax 
expenditure  or  the  increase  of  an  existing 
tax  expenditure. ". 

Sec  3.  The  amendment  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  regular  session  of  the  Ninety- 
ninth  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  Any  tax  expenditure  enacted 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  repealed  on  the  earlier  of— 

(1)  the  termination  date  of  such  tax  ex- 
penditure, or 

(2)  December  31.  1994. 


By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  2287.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  oil  overcharges  collected 
by  the  Department  of  Energy  to  con- 
sumers; to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

petroleum  consumer  overcharge 
restitution  act  of  1984 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration has  announced  it  will 
submit  to  Congress  legislation  that 
would  dramatically  change  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  process  of  restitu- 
tion for  those  consumers  overcharged 
for  the  fuel  bills  in  the  1970s. 

According  to  the  fiscal  year  1985 
budget  message  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, the  proposed  legislation  would 
establish  a  petroleum  overcharge  resti- 
tution fund  and  turn  over  to  a  special 
account  within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  several 
hundred  million  dollars  in  funds  col- 
lected from  oil  companies  as  a  result 
of  price  control  violations. 


Prom  this  account  the  Congress 
would  appropriate  money  for  energy 
conservation  and  assistance  programs, 
including  low-income  home  heating  as- 
sistance, programs  for  home  weather- 
ization,  and  energy  grants  to  schools 
and  hospitals. 

On  the  surface  this  proposal  would 
appear  commendable.  In  fact,  howev- 
er, the  proposal  would  amount  to  a  sei- 
zure by  the  Federal  Government  of 
funds  held  in  trust  for  consumers  who 
were  overcharged.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  then  use  these  con- 
sumer funds  to  pay  the  costs  of  pro- 
grams previously  supported  by  general 
revenue  taxpayer  funds. 

In  effect,  the  administration  has 
spotted  a  pot  of  money  collected  from 
oil  companies  who  illegally  over- 
charged their  customers  and  decided 
to  use  that  money  for  existing  energy 
programs  despite  the  clear  intent  of 
the  Congress  to  support  those  energy 
programs  from  general  revenues. 

The  net  result  of  the  administration 
proposal  is  the  use  of  consumer  funds 
with  no  added  benefit  to  consumers. 
The  cost  of  these  energy  programs  is 
simply  shifted  from  general  revenues 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  consumers  who 
were  short-changed. 

The  Congress,  in  fact,  has  already 
made  known  its  view  of  this  idea.  A 
year  ago,  the  Congress  directed  that 
$200  million  in  oil  overcharge  funds  be 
made  available  to  the  States  for 
energy  conservation  programs  and 
stipulated  that  the  funds  must  "sup- 
plement and  not  supplant"  money  al- 
ready appropriated  for  those  pro- 
grams. 

The  administration  repeatedly  has 
stated  it  will  oppose  any  increase  in 
taxes  to  help  reduce  the  huge  deficits 
in  the  administration  budget.  But  in 
this  proposal,  the  administration  is 
happy  to  claim  as  its  own  the  proceeds 
of  an  illegal  tax  imposed  on  consumers 
by  oil  companies,  and  use  those  pro- 
ceeds to  reduce  its  deficit. 

There  is  an  additional  reason  to 
oppose  the  administration  proposal. 
The  proposal  makes  these  energy  pro- 
grams, low-income  home  heating  as- 
sistance and  weatherization  assistance, 
and  grants  to  schools  and  hospitals 
primarily  dependent  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds  recovered  from  oil  compa- 
nies for  overcharges.  There  is  no  as- 
surance whatsoever  that  the  amount 
of  oil  overcharge  funds  recovered  will 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  these  pro- 
grams at  desired  levels  in  future  years. 

There  are  estimates  that  total  recov- 
ery of  overcharges  may  be  as  much  as 
$6  billion  over  the  next  few  years.  But 
that  must  be  resolved  by  the  courts. 
To  make  these  energy  assistance  pro- 
grams primarily  dependent  on  such  an 
uncertain  source  of  funds  is  poor 
policy  and  could  endanger  the  future 
of  those  programs. 


There  is  a  better  solution,  one  which 
the  Congress  has  previously  approved. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
requiring  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  transmit  oil  overcharge  funds  to 
State  governments  for  energy  conser- 
vation programs,  including  low-income 
energy  and  home  weatherization  as- 
sistance. These  funds,  which  belong 
really  to  the  consumers  of  this  Nation, 
would  be  in  addition  to,  not  replace- 
ment for,  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  these  programs. 

This  legislation  would  preserve  the 
right  of  overcharged  consumers  to  the 
first  claim  on  overcharge  funds.  Only 
in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible 
to  identify  individual  overcharged  con- 
sumers, or  impractical  to  refund  the 
overcharges  to  them,  would  the  funds 
revert  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
these  consumer-directed  energy  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  State  gov- 
ernments. 

I  support  strongly  the  program  of 
low-income  home  heating  assistance, 
low-income  home  weatherization,  and 
grants  to  schools  and  hospitals  for 
energy  conservation  projects.  Indeed, 
the  schools  and  hospitals  grant  pro- 
gram is  the  result  of  legislation  which 
I  introduced.  In  my  view,  the  adminis- 
tration proposal  would  place  the 
future  of  these  programs  in  peril,  and 
would  constitute  a  Treasury  Depart- 
ment raid  on  funds  that  belong  to 
overcharged  consumers. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  and  to  enact  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printe(i  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

S.  2287 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •'Petroleum  Con- 
sumer Overcharge  Restitution  Act". 

Sec  2.  (a)  From  the  acccounts  held  in 
escrow  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
as  a  result  of  alleged  petroleum  pricing  and 
allocation  violations,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  is  directed  to  exercise  his  remedial 
authority  under  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  disburse  these 
funds  immediately  to  the  Governors  or 
Chief  Executive  Officers  of  the  States,  less 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  all 
identifiable  legitimate  claims  for  such  over- 
charges. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  funds  distributed 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  distribute  to  the  Governors  or 
Chief  Executive  Officers  of  the  States  as 
promptly  as  is  practicably  feasible,  all  other 
amounts  collected  or  hereafter  collected  as 
a  result  of  alleged  petroleum  pricing  and  al- 
location violations  which  are— 

(1)  attributable  to  direct  or  indirect  inju- 
ries to  ultimate  consumers  or  to  otherwise 
unidentifiable  parties:  and 

(2)  not  necessary  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
identifiable  injured  claimants  who  can  dem- 
onstrate specific  injury. 


(c)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  make 
disbursements  under  this  Act  based  on  the 
ratio,  calculated  by  the  Secretary,  which— 

(1)  the  consumption  within  each  State  of 
refined  petroleum  products  (other  than  re- 
finery feedstocks)  during  the  period  from 
September  1.  1973  until  January  28.  1981 
bears  to 

(2)  the  consumption  within  all  States  of 
such  products  during  that  period. 

(d)  The  disbursement  made  under  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  energy  conservation 
programs  of  the  States,  including  low- 
income  energy  assistance,  schools  and  hospi- 
tals conservation  programs,  and  other  relat- 
ed weatherization  activities. 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  oil  overcharge  funds  re- 
turned to  States  will  supplement  the  funds 
for  existing  authorized  energy  programs, 
not  to  supplant  the  funds  for  existing  pro- 
grams. These  funds  may  not  be  permanent- 
ly deposited  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
and  returned  to  the  States  through  the  ap- 
propriation process. 

(b)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
available  to  each  State  under  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  meet  administrative  costs. 

Sec  4.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  conduct  a  review  or  an 
investigation  of  the  use  of  funds  received 
under  this  Act  by  a  State  in  order  to  insure 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  5.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term 
•States"  means  the  several  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United 
States.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term  ■energy  conservation  programs"  used 
in  Section  2d  above  means: 

(A)  the  program  under  part  A  of  the 
Energy  Conservation  and  Existing  Buildings 
Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C.  6861  and  following); 

(B)  the  programs  under  part  D  of  title  III 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
(relating  to  primary  and  supplemental  state 
energy  conservation  programs;  42  U.S.C. 
6321  and  following): 

(C)  the  program  under  part  G  of  title  III 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
(relating  to  energy  conservation  for  schools 
and  hospitals;  42  U.S.C.  6371  and  following): 

(D)  programs  under  the  National  Energy 
Extension  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7001  and 
following):  and 

(E)  the  program  under  the  Low-Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981  (42 
U.S.C.  8621  and  following).* 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RiEGLE): 
S.  2288.  A  bill  to  extend  duty-free 
treatment  to  imports  of  chipper  knife 
steel;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DUTY  ON  CHIPPER  KNIFE  STEEL 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
permanently  eliminate  the  duty  on 
chipper  knife  steel  imported  into  the 
United  States,  beginning  in  April  1985, 
after  the  current  temporary  duty  ex- 
pires. 

Chipper  knife  steel  is  designed  solely 
to  be  used  to  manufacture  wood-chip- 
ping knives  for  the  pulp,  paper,  and 
forest  products  industries.  The  rate  of 
the  duty  on  chipper  knife  steel  has 
been  temporarily  reduced  as  the  result 
of  legislation  passed  in  each  of  the 
past  two  Congresses.  The  current  tem- 
porary    reduction     is     scheduled     to 


expire  on  March  31.  1985.  Although 
this  expiration  date  is  still  more  than 
a  year  away,  if  the  duty  on  chipper 
knife  steel  were  permanently  repealed 
now,  it  could  help  chipper  knife  manu- 
facturers in  making  their  plans  for 
future  production.  In  a  like  manner, 
continued  uncertainty  about  the  quan- 
tity and  price  of  chipper  knife  steel 
could  lead  to  a  curtailment  in  produc- 
tion and  the  loss  of  jobs  in  States  like 
my  own  State  of  Michigan.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  Michigan  alone,  a 
permanent  elimination  of  the  duty  on 
chipper  knife  steel  could  save  well 
over  100  jobs  over  the  next  couple  of 
years.  Repeal  of  the  import  duty 
would  put  U.S.  manufacturers  of  chip- 
per knives  in  a  much  better  position  to 
compete  with  foreign  manufacturers, 
which  do  not  have  to  use  the  chipper 
knife  steel  subject  to  the  U.S.  duty  in 
their  productive  processes. 

Numerous  governmental  investiga- 
tions have  found  that  there  has  been 
virtually  no  domestic  production  of 
chipper  knife  steel  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  In  1983,  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  recommend- 
ed that  there  be  an  exemption  of  chip- 
per knife  steel  from  the  import  quotas 
on  specialty  steel  because  of  the  inad- 
equate domestic  supply  of  chipper 
knife  steel.  Last  July,  President 
Reagan  went  along  and  exempted 
chipper  knife  steel  from  the  specialty 
steel  import  quotas  because  of  its  inad- 
equate domestic  supply.  Therefore, 
elimination  of  the  import  duty  on 
chipper  knife  steel  would  not  have  an 
adverse  affect  on  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  chipper  knife  steel,  but  it 
would  help  the  employment  situation 
for  workers  in  the  United  States  who 
manufacture  chipper  knifes. 

Congressman  Albosta  has  intro- 
duced identical  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  urge  the 
members  of  both  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  give  this  legislation 
thorough  and  expedited  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  legislation  be  printed  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2288 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
item  606.93  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "8.3%  ad  val.  +  addi- 
tional duties  (see  headnote  4)"  in  rate 
column  numbered  1  smd  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Free";  and 

(b)  Item  911.29  of  the  Appendix  to  such 
Schedules  is  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  April  1, 
1985.* 
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By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  2289.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  to  place 
certain  community-based  organiza- 
tions on  State,  local,  and  national  ad- 
visory councils,  to  provide  for  special 
consideration  of  certain  proposals  for 
vocational  education  grants,  and  to  re- 
quire a  set-aside  of  certain  allocations 
for  vocational  education  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  COMMUNITY-BASED 
ORGANIZATIONS  ACT  OF  I98« 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today, 
youth  employment  is  in  crisis.  The 
youth  employment  crisis  today  has 
the  potential  for  becoming  tomorrow's 
social  disaster. 

It  is  estimated  that  50  to  60  percent 
of  black  youth  are  unemployed.  His- 
panic barrios  and  Appalachian  hollows 
are  not  far  behind  in  these  discourag- 
ing statistical  reports. 

This  Nation  is  experiencing  an  eco- 
nomic recovery  which  is  not  reaching 
our  youth  population.  At  the  same 
time,  the  small  business  owners  who 
have  80  percent  of  the  jobs,  require 
employees  with  skills  and  work  habits 
that  members  of  the  unemployed 
youth  population  do  not  have. 

Increased  opportunities  to  secure 
skills  training  and  motivational  train- 
ing are  essential  if  we  are  to  begin 
solving  this  national  problem. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
termined to  examine  the  tried  and 
tested  experience  of  Rev.  Leon  Sulli- 
van, the  Nation's  foremost  expert  in 
manpower  training  and  the  nationwide 
network  of  OIC— Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Centers— to  discover  what 
has  worked  best  in  their  20  years  of 
successful  operation. 

I  find  that  this  nonprofit,  self-help, 
prevocational  training  program,  teach- 
ing basic  skills  in  reading,  and  writing. 
and  computations,  serves  as  a  feeder 
to  the  skills  training  centers  that  have 
developed  a  placement  record  of  70 
percent  and  a  retention  rate  of  80  per- 
cent. 

Originating  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.. 
OIC's  are  now  located  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
Pittsburgh.  McKeesport.  Carlisle.  West 
Chester.  Chester.  Erie.  Monessen.  Nor- 
ristown.  and  beyond  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania these  successful  programs 
exist  nationwide  in  such  diverse  cities 
as  Riverside  and  San  Diego.  Calif.. 
Jacksonville.  Pla..  Columbia.  S.C.  De- 
troit. Mich.,  and  Providence.  R.I. 

The  Sullivan  motivational  and  atti- 
tudinal  training  process  which  takes 
people  who  have  been  turned  off  and 
turns  them  on  to  the  work  ethic  and 
the  work  habits  that  will  result  in  in- 
creased productivity  is  badly  needed  as 
a  model  that  can  be  replicated  to  un- 
dergird  our  existing  vocational  and 
technical  training  schools  system. 

A  demonstration  project,  developed 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Insti- 


tute for  Education  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Board  of  Education  is  a  second 
aspect  of  the  OIC  employment  train- 
ing system  that  will  help  meet  the 
needs  that  we  have  identified.  This 
project,  approved  by  the  president  of 
the  Teacher's  Union,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  used  certified  teachers  in  OIC 
centers  and  provided  diplomas  to  grad- 
uates from  the  principals  of  the  high 
schools.  Dropouts  and  delinquents 
who  would  never  make  it  into  the  vo- 
cational training  school  were  given  on- 
the-job  training  by  businesses  in  con- 
nection with  OIC  training  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  public  school  system. 
The  4-year  demonstration  was  judged 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  research 
and  demonstration  projects  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  institute. 

The  plan  was  to  provide  100  percent 
Federal  funds  the  first  year;  75  per- 
cent the  second  year;  50  percent  the 
third  year,  and  25  percent  the  fourth 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  4th  year  a 
takeover  by  the  State  would  take 
place.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  it 
worked  as  planned.  The  Pennsylvania 
State  Education  Department  approved 
the  program  for  State  funding. 

The  U.S.  Senate  passed  the  Career 
Education  Act  in  1977  and  cited  the 
OIC  model  in  the  accompanying 
report  as  being  highly  recommended 
to  State  school  superintendents. 

Mr.  President,  this  proven  track 
record  of  demonstrated  effectiveness 
has  led  successive  Congresses  to  in- 
clude OIC  by  name  in  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act 
and  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 
More  than  50  Senators  at  one  time  or 
another  cosponsored  OIC  bills.  Results 
have  led  leaders  of  business  and  indus- 
try to  form  a  National  Industrial  Advi- 
sory Council  composed  of  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  major  corporations, 
such  as  AT&T.  General  Motors.  Gen- 
eral Electric.  General  Foods.  IBM. 
Pfizer  Pharmaceuticals.  Sears.  R&R 
Donnelly.  Sun  Co..  Gulf  Oil.  Campbell 
Soups.  RCA.  and  Pepsico.  These  com- 
panies have  pioneered  with  Reverend 
Sullivan  in  the  public-private  partner- 
ship approach  to  solving  our  national 
employment  and  training  problems. 

Because  of  this  background,  and  the 
critical  nature  of  today's  youth-em- 
ployment problems,  I  am  recommend- 
ing that  the  Senate  pass  legislation 
which  will  amend  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  and  provide  for  a 
prevocational  motivational  and  basic 
literacy  training  system  to  reach  the 
unreached  ages  16  to  21  who  are  rapid- 
ly becoming  a  permanent  underclass 
in  our  society. 

Former  alcohol  abusers,  ex-offend- 
ers, school  dropouts,  and  the  juvenile 
delinquents  who  are  growing  in 
number  have  been  served  successfully 
by  OIC  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the 
indication  is  that  it  can  be  done  on  a 
broader     scale     if     our     educational 


system  targets  special  resources  to 
inner  cities  where  the  danger  and  op- 
portunities are  the  greatest. 

This  bill,  which  I  am  introducing 
today,  addresses  this  problem.  The  bill 
seeks  to  close  a  gap  which  has  existed 
since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  Presently,  non- 
profit, self-help,  community-based  or- 
ganizations such  ais  the  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Centers  of  America, 
Inc.,  are  not  assured  participation  in 
vocational  education  programs. 

The  exclusion  of  such  organizations 
is  indeed  unfortunate,  especially  when 
one  considers  the  success  record  of 
many  community-based  organizations 
in  providing  prevocational  training,  a 
component  of  vocational  education 
which  is  essential  in  light  of  the 
alarming  rate  of  functional  illiteracy 
in  this  country— which  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education  estimates  at  26 
million. 

I  have  cited  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania the  work  of  one  outstanding 
example  OIC,  under  the  leadership  of 
its  founder  and  chairman.  Rev.  Leon 
H.  Sullivan.  OIC  has  trained  more 
than  700.000  Americans  in  more  than 
40  States  and  150  rural  and  urban 
communities,  providing  remedial  and 
supportive  services  which  are  needed 
by  the  hard-core  structurally  unem- 
ployed as  preparation  for  vocational 
training. 

In  introducing  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation and  Community-Based  Organi- 
zations Act  of  1984.  I  seek  to  improve 
and  intensify  existing  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  by  providing  prevoca- 
tional. self-help,  motivational  training 
organizations  with  access  to  our  voca- 
tional system. 

The  bill  has  three  main  thrusts: 

First.  To  place  community-based  or- 
ganizations such  as  OIC  on  the  various 
advisory  councils  and  other  boards 
which  administer  the  vocational  edu- 
cation program: 

Second.  To  provide  for  special  con- 
sideration of  grant  proposals  for  pre- 
vocational education  and  which  meet 
certain  other  goals  enumerated  in  the 
statement  of  purpose;  and 

Third.  To  provide  a  set  aside  for  pre- 
vocational education  and  training. 

This  act  will  allow  States  to  improve 
existing  vocational  programs  through 
encouragement  and  funding  of  State 
and  local  proposals  which  develop  new- 
self-help,  community-based  prepara- 
tion programs  that  provide  prevoca- 
tional. motivational,  attitudinal.  and 
basic  skills  training.  It  will  also  assist 
in  providing  prevocational  preparation 
targeted  to  inner-city  youth.  non-Eng- 
lish-speaking barrios,  and  other  urban 
and  rural  pockets  of  poverty. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  co- 
operation between  self-help,  communi- 
ty-based organizations  of  demonstrat- 
ed effectiveness  and  existing  vocation- 
al and  technical  training  institutions. 


Further,  the  bill  allows  for  the  pro- 
vision of  intern  programs  of  demon- 
strated effectiveness  in  developing  co- 
operative partnerships  with  business, 
and  industry,  and  vocational  education 
institutions  which  improve  the  basic 
skills  of  prevocational  students. 

Finally,  under  this  act,  eligible  com- 
munity-based organizations  which  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  final  action  on 
their  application  for  funds  can  appeal 
the  action  of  the  State  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Education. 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  introduce 
this  bill  in  February  1984,  during  the 
20th  anniversary  year  of  OIC,  which 
was  founded  by  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan  in 
1964.  Reverend  Sullivan,  who  serves  as 
pastor  of  the  6,000-member  Zion  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Philadelphia,  has  pio- 
neered in  the  field  of  manpower  devel- 
opment, employment,  and  training  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

His  unique  contributions  to  both  the 
Education  and  Labor  Departments  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  Presidents  from  Johnson 
through  to  President  Reagan— each  of 
whom  has  visited  the  OIC  and  praised 
its  successful  track  record  and  demon- 
strated effectiveness.  He  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  Manpower  Policy  Commis- 
sion created  by  the  Congress  in  1973, 
and  reappointed  by  Presidents  Ford 
and  Carter.  As  a  recognized  leader 
among  businessmen,  he  has  served  on 
the  boards  of  General  Motors,  the 
Girard  Bank,  the  Mellon  Bank,  and 
the  Philadelphia  Savings  &  Loan. 

As  a  community  leader,  he  has 
served  on  the  boards  of  the  United 
Way  and  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  Public  Service  Award  of  the 
United  States,  the  Philadelphia 
Award,  the  Freedom  Foundation 
Award,  the  Spingarn  Award,  the 
United  States  Public  Service  Award, 
and  the  Edwin  Dahlberg  Peace  Award. 
This  great  man  and  his  great  contri- 
bution toward  the  solution  of  the 
tragic  youth  crisis  in  America  has  un- 
locked the  door  of  opportunity  for  dis- 
advantaged young  Americans  of  all 
races. 

The  business  community  is  deeply 
concerned  with  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  preparing  American  youth  motiva- 
tionally  and  attitudinally  for  the  work 
force,  and  that  we  are  not  giving  them 
the  basic  skills  needed  for  the  rapid 
technological  changes  taking  place  in 
our  society.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill 
introduced  today  will  help  correct 
what  is  wrong,  fill  in  what  has  been 
missing— vocational  training  opportu- 
nities for  those  who  will  not  make  it 
unless  brought  into  the  vocational 
system  by  a  general  prevocational 
preparation  through  an  outreach 
effort  with  adequate  remedial  and  sup- 
portive services. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  in  its  entirety  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2289 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  my  be  cited  as  the  "Vocational  Educa- 
tion and  Community-Based  Organizations 
Act  of  1984". 

Sec.  2.  Section  101  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Act")  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(a) '■  after  the  section  designation  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  It  is  further  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  assist  States  in  improving  and  intensify- 
ing existing  vocational  education  programs 
to  develop  human  resources  and  reduce 
structural  unemployment,  and  by  establish- 
ing a  prevocational.  self-help,  motivational 
training  resource  to  reach  the  hard-to- 
employ  and  prepare  them  for  success  in  ex- 
isting vocational  education  programs 
through  encouragement  and  funding  of 
State  and  local  proposals  which— 

"(1)  develop  new  self-help,  community- 
based  preparation  programs  that  provide 
prevocational,  motivational,  attitudinal.  and 
basic  skills  training  necessary  for  existing 
vocational  and  technical  training  schools; 

•"(2)  assist  in  providing  adequate  prevoca- 
tional preparation  targeted  to  the  innercity 
youth,  the  non-English-speaking  barrios, 
the  Appalachian  hollows,  and  other  urban 
and  rural  pockets  of  poverty;  and 

""(3)  provide  for  cooperation  between  self- 
help  community-based  organizations  of 
demonstrated  effectiveness  and  existing  vo- 
cational and  technical  training  institu- 
tions.". 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  105(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (19); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (20)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and"";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(21)  self-help  community-based  organiza- 
tions of  demonstrated  effectiveness.". 

(b)  Section  105(g)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  ""labor"  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  self-help  community- 
based  organizations  of  demonstrated  effec- 
tiveness'". 

(c)  Section  107(a)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

"(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (I); 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (J)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  ""and";  and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(K)  a  representative  of  self-help  commu- 
nity-based organizations  of  demonstrated  ef- 
fectiveness.". 

(c)  Section  162(a)(ll)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (11); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (12)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  "and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(13)  representing  self-help  community- 
based  organizations  of  demonstrated  effec- 
tiveness.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  106(a)(5)(A)  of  the  Act 
is  amended— 


( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  di- 
vision (i): 

(2)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  di- 
vision (ii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  ""and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(iii)  make  proposals  which  contribute  to 
carrying  out  section  101(b)  and  whichpro- 
vide  for  career  intern  programs  of  demon- 
strated effectiveness,  utilize  intermediary 
organizations  with  a  record  of  demonstrated 
effectiveness  in  developing  cooperative  part- 
nerships with  business  and  industry  and  vo- 
cational education  institutions  or  improve 
the  basic  skills  of  prevocational  students; 
and". 

(b)  Section  106  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (b>  as  subsection 
(c)  and  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Any  eligible  recipient  that  is  a  self- 
help  community-based  organization  dissatis- 
fied with  the  final  action  with  respect  to 
any  application  for  funds  under  this  Act. 
particularly  any  action  not  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  division  (iii)  of  clause 
(5)(A)  of  subsection  (a),  may.  pursuant  to 
procedures  issued  by  the  Secretary,  appeal 
the  action  of  the  State  to  the  Secretary. 
Any  procedures  established  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  provide  for  expeditious  de- 
termination of  the  appeal.". 

(c)  Section  120(b)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (N); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (O)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  "and"';  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

""(P)  provision  of  vocational  education  sup- 
port services  by  self-help  community-based 
organizations  for  programs  which  contrib- 
ute to  carrying  out  the  goals  of  section  101 
(b)  and  which  provide  for  career  intern  pro- 
grams of  demonstrated  effectiveness,  utiliz- 
ing intermediary  organizations  with  a 
record  of  demonstrated  effectiveness  in  de- 
veloping cooperative  partnerships  with  busi- 
ness and  industry  and  vocational  education 
institutions,  or  which  improve  the  basic 
skills  of  provocational  students.". 

(d)  Section  130  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (6); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  '"and'";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

""(B)  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams which  contribute  to  carrying  out  the 
goals  of  section  101  (b)  and  which  provide 
for  career  intern  programs  of  demonstrated 
effectiveness,  utilize  intermediary  organiza- 
tions with  a  record  of  demonstrated  effec- 
tiveness in  developing  cooperative  partner- 
ships with  business  and  industry  and  voca- 
tional education  institutions,  or  which  im- 
prove the  basic  skills  of  prevocational  stu- 
dents."'. 

Sec.  5.  Section  110  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  For  each  fiscal  year,  at  least  10  per 
centum  of  each  State's  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 103  of  this  title  from  appropriations 
made  under  section  102  of  this  title  and  10 
per  centum  of  the  funds  under  section  130 
shall  be  used  to  pay  up  to  50  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  programs,  services,  and  activities 
which  contribute  to  carrying  out  the  goals 
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of  section  101(b)  and  which  provide  for 
career  intern  programs  of  demonstrated  ef- 
fectiveness, utilize  intermediary  organiza- 
tions with  a  proven  record  in  developing  co- 
operative partnerships  with  business  and  in- 
dustry and  vocational  education  instutitions 
or  which  improve  the  basic  skills  of  prevoca- 
tional  students.". 
Sec.  6.  Section  195  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  'agency"  in  para- 
graph (13)  a  comma  and  the  following:  "a 
self-help  community-based  organization": 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(22)  The  term  self-help  community- 
based  organizations  of  demonstrated  effec- 
tiveness' means  organizations  described  in 
section  4(5)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act.  such  as  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Centers.  National  Urban  League.  Operation 
S.E.R.  and  70.001.  Inc. 

•■(23)  The  career  intern  programs  of  dem- 
onstrated effectiveness'  means  the  model 
tested  and  recommended  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Education,  of  the  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Centers  type. 

■■(24)  The  term  intermediary  organiza- 
tions with  a  record  of  demonstrated  effec- 
tiveness in  building  partnerships  with  busi- 
ness and  industry'  means  organizations  such 
as  the  OIC  National  Industry  Council,  the 
National  Alliance  for  Business,  and  the 
Amigos  de  SER. 

Sec.  7.  Section  103  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1985  and  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  October  1.  1989.". 


By  Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  2290.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  Auburn-Folsom 
South  unit,  American  River  division. 
Central  Valley  project.  California, 
under  Federal  reclamation  laws,"  en- 
acted September  2.  1965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

AUBURN  DAM  PROJECT 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
spirit  of  President  Reagan's  recent  re- 
affirmation of  this  Nations  commit- 
ment to  the  sound  development  of  our 
precious  water  resources.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  designed  to  put  a 
long  delayed  major  dam  project  in  my 
home  State  of  California  back  on 
track.  The  proposed  Auburn  Dam  and 
Reser\oir.  located  on  the  American 
River,  was  first  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  1965— nearly  20  years  ago. 
Today,  this  much  needed  project  re- 
mains uncompleted.  Only  the  dams 
foundation  work  has  l)een  done,  leav- 
ing a  highly  visible  scar  across  the 
beautiful  American  River  Gorge.  En- 
actment of  the  bill  before  you  now 
would  serve  as  the  first  step  in  taking 
action  to  finally  complete  this  project. 

Delays  in  construction  of  this  facili- 
ty began  in  1975  when  a  nearby  earth- 
quake raised  questions  of  dam  safety. 
By  1980.  the  project  was  redesigned  to 
withstand  any  expected  seismic  dis- 
turbances.   A    supplemental    environ- 


mental impact  statement  is  now  close 
to  completion  and  new  preliminary 
design  specifications  have  been  drawn 
up. 

The  consequence  of  all  these  delays 
is  that  the  estimated  cost  of  complet- 
ing the  project  has  exceeded  the  au- 
thorized cost  ceiling.  Originally  au- 
thorized in  1965  at  $424  million,  index- 
ing has  increased  this  figure  to  $1.6 
billion  in  1984  dollars.  The  problem, 
however,  is  the  estimated  cost  for  the 
Auburn  Dam  and  Reservoir  now 
stands  at  $2.2  billion.  This  leaves  a 
$600  million  shortfall  in  financing  au- 
thority. 

Instead  of  proposing  that  Congress 
pick  up  the  entire  tab  for  meeing 
these  inflated  costs,  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  proposes  that  the 
Federal  Government  enter  into  a  fi- 
nancing partnership  with  any  interest- 
ed project  beneficiaries.  Already,  sev- 
eral public  and  private  utilities,  irriga- 
tion and  water  districts,  and  possibly 
the  State  of  California  have  indicated 
an  interest  in  sharing  the  upfront 
costs  of  completing  the  construction  of 
this  dam.  As  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  cost-sharing  on  water  resource 
projects  is  an  idea  that  is  heartily  en- 
dorsed by  this  administration.  The 
Auburn  Dam  project  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  perfect  illustration  of  how  we  can 
put  this  partnership  idea  into  effect. 

This  bill  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  into 
cost-sharing  negotiations  with  inter- 
ested parties  and  report  back  to  Con- 
gress within  a  year  with  proposed 
agreements.  Once  Congress  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  these  cost-sharing  agreements, 
modifications  to  the  original  project 
authorization  legislation  may  be  in 
order. 

This  bill  is  not  asking  for  more 
money,  it  is  not  proposing  a  new  water 
project  for  the  West,  and  it  entails  no 
new  or  additional  drains  on  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  All  that  it  proposes  is  that 
interested  project  beneficiaries  be  al- 
lowed to  participate  in  a  project  that 
is  now  only  partially  completed.  Will- 
ing non-Federal  entities  have  indicated 
that  they  will  share  in  the  costs  of  the 
project  as  long  as  they  receive  com- 
mensurate benefits. 

Identical  legislation  is  moving 
through  the  other  body.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  its  enactment,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  is  already  beginning  to 
set  up  a  mechanism  to  expedite  forth- 
coming cost-sharing  negotiations.  I  un- 
derstand the  State  of  California  is  ex- 
cited about  this  proposal  and  intends 
to  work  closely  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  on  this  project.  Addition- 
ally, my  esteemed  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia has  joined  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  de- 
serves fast  track  consideration.  Even 
though  we  have  many  other  matters 
to  dispose  of  this  session.  I  would  not 
expect  that  consideration  of  this  bill 


will    take    an    inordinate    amount    of 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2290 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Auburn-Polsom  South 
unit.  American  River  division.  Central 
Valley  project.  California,  under  Federal 
reclamation  laws"  (Public  Law  89-161;  79 
Stat.  615).  enacted  September  2.  1965  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Act"),  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

■'Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  non- 
Federal  entities  and  may  consummate 
agreements  which  shall  include  provisions 
for  cost-sharing  with  such  entities  to  pro- 
vide assistance  toward  financing  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Auburn-Polsom  South  unit.  No  such 
agreements  may  take  effect  until  funds  are 
appropriated  to  carry  out  such  agreements. 
Notwithstanding  section  9(c)  of  the  Recala- 
mation  Project  Act  of  1939.  such  agree- 
ments may  provide  a  right  for  the  partici- 
pating non-Federal  entities  to  share  in  the 
power  and  separable  power  facilities  and 
other  project  services  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate.  Not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  of  the  results  of  the 
negotiations,  including  copies  of  the  pro- 
posed agreements.". 

Mr.  WILSON.  Senator  Cranston  is 
out  of  town  today.  I  ask  that  his  state- 
ment of  support  for  my  Auburn- 
Folsom  South  unit  cost-sharing  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  non- 
Federal  entities  to  assist  with  the  cost 
of  constructing  the  Auburn  Dam 
project  in  California.  Today  the  total 
cost  of  the  Auburn-Folsom  South  unit 
is  $2.3  billion— far  exceeding  the  $1.4 
billion  level  permitted  in  the  1965  con- 
gressional authorization.  Given  this 
high  cost,  it  is  clear  that  substantial 
non-Federal  cost  sharing  is  going  to  be 
essential  if  the  project  is  ever  to  be 
built. 

I  support  the  Auburn  Dam  project 
assuming  it  is  economically  justifiable 
and  environmentally  sound.  But  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  bill 
does  not  reauthorize  the  Auburn- 
Folsom  South  unit.  Reauthorization 
at  this  point  is  premature.  The  supple- 
mental environmental  impact  state- 
ment on  the  Folsom  South  Canal, 
which  will  cover  the  issue  of  lower 
American    River    flows,    will    not    be 


issued  in  draft  until  August  1984.  The 
final  EIS  is  not  expected  until  Septem- 
ber 1985.  The  supplemental  EIS  on 
Auburn  Dam  itself  has  not  yet  been 
prepared.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  not  yet  revised  the  economic 
analysis  of  the  project. 

I  am  aware  of  the  great  interest  in 
maintaining  the  flows  of  the  lower 
American  River.  It  is  imperative  that 
this  issue  be  resolved— and  the  lower 
American  protected— before  proceed- 
ing with  the  needed  project  reauthor- 
ization. Additionally,  in  negotiating 
any  cost-sharing  agreements  with  non- 
Federal  entities,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  must  take  into  consider- 
ation the  needs  of  the  lower  American 
River. 

The  legislation  being  introduced 
today  will  help  provide  additional  in- 
formation regarding  the  economic  fea- 
sibility of  the  Auburn  Dam  project  by 
determining  non-Federal  participa- 
tion. The  bill  requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  report  back  to  ap- 
propriate House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees regarding  possible  cost-sharing 
agreements.* 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980  (Superfund)  to  allow  immediate 
access  to  the  full  amount  which  will  be 
available  to  the  fund,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

SUPERFUND  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1984 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  (CERCLA),  better  known 
as  Superfund.  My  bill,  the  Superfund 
Improvement  Act  of  1984,  addresses 
the  issues  of  adequate  and  accelerated 
funding,  the  liability  of  municipalities 
for  cleanups  at  municipally  owned 
sites,  and  the  need  to  deal  responsibly 
with  health  concerns  at  hazardous 
waste  sites. 

Last  November  18.  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  working  draft  of  this  legisla- 
tion. At  that  time,  I  explained  that 
only  within  the  past  year,  under  new 
leadership,  has  the  Superfund  moved 
forward  as  quickly  as  Congress  had  in- 
tended. We  now  find  ourselves  facing  a 
situation  in  which  the  States  and  EPA 
are  ready  and  able  to  undertake  stud- 
ies and  cleanups  at  additional  sites, 
but  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a 
lack  of  sufficient  funds.  EPA  has  al- 
ready determined  how  it  will  spend 
the  $410  million  fiscal  year  1984  Su- 
perfund appropriation.  Nonetheless, 
many  States,  including  New  Hamp- 
shire, could  make  good  use  of  addition- 
al funds  in  1984.  The  President  recog- 
nizes this  problem,  and  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  Address  said  that  he  would 
request  a  $50  million  supplemental  ap- 
propriation   for    Superfund    in    1984. 


While  I  believe  this  is  an  important 
step  in  the  right  direction,  I  am  not 
convinced  that  it  goes  far  enough. 

To  date,  for  the  years  1981-84,  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  approximately 
$885  million  for  the  Superfund  pro- 
gram. Given  a  total  fund  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion, this  leaves  over  $700  million  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  the  last  authorized 
year  of  the  program.  I  believe  that 
EPA  could  responsibly  obligate  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  these  funds  in  1984, 
and  most  certainly  an  amount  in 
excess  of  the  $50  million  supplemental 
that  the  President  has  said  he  will  re- 
quest. My  legislation  would  solve  this 
problem  by  allowing  EPA  access  to  all 
of  the  remaining  funds  in  the  hazard- 
ous substance  response  trust  fund. 
The  practical  effect  of  this  provision 
woul(i  be  to  accelerate  the  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  under  Super- 
fund,  and  I  would  hasten  to  point  out 
that  this  would  not  add  to  the  overall 
$1.6  billion  initial  authorization. 

In  this  respect,  the  Superfund  Im- 
provement Act  of  1984  is  a  stopgap 
measure  for  allowing  prompt  action 
under  Superfund.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  Superfund  should  and  must 
be  reauthorized  beyond  1985,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  this  reauthorization 
should  occur  this  year.  In  the  interim, 
however,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to 
provide  EPA  with  additional  moneys, 
in  excess  of  $50  million,  to  fund  more 
site  cleanups  in  1984. 

The  second  provision  of  this  bill 
would  limit  the  liability  of  municipali- 
ties for  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  munici- 
pally owned  sites  to  no  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  total  amount.  At  the 
current  time,  municipalities  are  liable 
for  at  least  50  percent  of  the  total 
cleanup  cost,  and  as  much  as  100  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost.  I  believe  this 
provision  of  the  law-  is  counterproduc- 
tive. I  know  of  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  municipalities  have  intentional- 
ly dragged  their  feet  on  Superfund 
site  cleanups  because  of  a  fear  that 
they  would  be  held  liable  for  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  cleanup  costs, 
and  that  they  would  be  unable  to 
shoulder  this  financial  burden.  This 
fear  is  so  strong  that  in  other  cases 
communities  have  downplayed  the 
nature  and  severity  of  hazardous 
waste  problems  at  municipal  landfills, 
and  some  have  even  made  efforts  to 
have  sites  removed  from  the  Super- 
fund's  national  priority  list. 

This  is  not  a  beneficial  situation  for 
any  of  the  concerned  parties— munici- 
palities, local  residents,  and  State  and 
EPA  officials— because  the  longer  a 
site  cleanup  is  delayed,  the  greater  the 
overall  cost  is  likely  to  be,  and  the 
more  extensive  the  environmental 
damage.  Hence,  I  believe  that  limiting 
the  liability  of  States  and  political 
subdivisions  for  the  cleanup  costs  at 
publicly  owned  hazardous  waste  sites 
is  a  reasonable  and  prudent  measure 
which  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 


public  health  and  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

The  third  element  of  the  Superfund 
Improvement  Act  addresses  the  very 
important  issue  of  health  concerns 
raised  by  hazardous  waste  sites.  In  my 
own  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  in 
other  States  as  well,  there  are  many 
citizens  who  are  concerned  that 
nearby  hazardous  waste  sites  may  be 
affecting  their  health.  Although  the 
1980  Superfund  Act  established  the 
Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Dis- 
ease Registry,  as  a  part  of  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control,  (CDC),  in  order  to 
respond  to  these  concerns,  a  lack  of 
adequate  funding  has  seriously  ham- 
pered the  Agency's  efforts. 

My  bill  deals  with  this  problem  on 
two  levels.  First,  the  bill  authorizes 
$10  million  for  the  Agency  for  Toxic 
Substances  and  Disease  Registry 
(ATSDR)  to  distribute  to  the  States  in 
order  to  conduct  initial  health  surveys 
or  risk  assessments  at  all  hazardous 
waste  sites  in  each  State.  Based  on 
these  initial  assessments,  the  States 
would  report  their  findings  to  the 
ATSDR  along  with  requests  for  any 
further  more  detailed  studies  that 
they  may  feel  are  necessary. 

The  second  element  of  this  section 
earmarks  5  percent  of  each  year's  total 
Superfund  appropriation  for  the 
ATSDR.  At  the  current  time,  this 
Agency  must  submit  its  budget  request 
to  EPA,  which  reviews  and  adjusts  the 
request,  and  in  turn  submits  it  to 
OMB  as  part  of  EPA's  overall  Super- 
fund  budget  request.  As  a  result,  fund- 
ing for  the  ATSDR  has  been  inad- 
equate. There  is  strong  and  wide- 
spread support  among  public  health 
officials  throughout  the  country  for 
providing  the  ATSDR  with  a  signifi- 
cant and  guaranteed  funding  level.  If 
this  provision  had  been  in  effect  in 
1984,  5  percent  of  the  total  Superfund 
appropriation  of  $410  million  would 
have  translated  into  $20.5  million  for 
the  ATSDR.  I  believe  this  is  a  reasona- 
ble and  realistic  amount  for  addressing 
public  health  concerns  raised  by  haz- 
ardous waste  disposal. 

The  bill  would  also  allow  States  to 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  the  ATSDR  in  order  to  fund  any 
additional  studies  that  the  States  may 
feel  are  necessary  in  following  up  on 
the  initial  health  surveys.  States 
would  also  be  able  to  enter  into  coop- 
erative agreements  to  fund  baseline 
health  programs  for  addressing  haz- 
ardous waste  concerns.  Where  individ- 
ual States  are  unable  to  run  their  own 
programs,  the  ATSDR  would  have  re- 
sponsibility. In  most  States,  the  public 
health  departments  would  be  likely  to 
run  such  health  programs,  although  in 
some  States  the  environmental  protec- 
tion agency  may  hold  this  authority. 
,  I  believe  this  section  of  the  bill, 
which  provides  for  initial  health  sur- 
veys, the  availability  of  funding  for 
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followup  studies  as  well  as  diagnostic 
services  and  other  programs,  and  a 
statutory  delegation  of  authority  to 
the  ATSDR  for  addressing  hazardous 
waste  health  concerns,  constitutes  a 
comprehensive  and  constructive  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  which  we  face. 
The  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  enabled  to  work  coop- 
eratively to  meet  the  challenge. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  Superfund 
Improvement  Act  of  1984  as  a  package 
of  amendments  that  I  believe  address- 
es some  of  the  most  urgent  problems 
that  have  arisen  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Superfund  program.  In 
closing.  Mr.  President,  let  me  reem- 
phasize  that  this  bill  is  not  a  substi- 
tute for  a  major  reauthorization  of  the 
act.  Rather,  it  is  an  interim  measure, 
which  addresses  the  immediate  need 
to  accelerate  expenditures  of  Super- 
fund  moneys  so  that  timely  cleanups 
can  go  forward  while  we  in  Congress 
push  separate  legislation  to  reauthor- 
ize the  program  beyond  1985.  I  l>elieve 
the  other  provisions  dealing  with  mu- 
nicipal liability  and  health  surveys 
also  address  extremely  important  and 
pressing  concerns. 

I  invite  my  colleagues'  support  for 
this  bill.  Mr.  President,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  Superfund  Improvement  Act  of 
1984  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  2291 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Superfund  Improvement  Act  of  1984". 

ACCESS  TO  rULL  AMOUNT  AVAILABLE  TO  FUND 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  111(e)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  thereof. 

(b)  Section  223(c)<2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"for  the  following  12  months,  and"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  period: 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C>;  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as 
subparagraph  (B). 

(c)  Section  111(c)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "subject  to  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  in  appropriate  Acts.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

STATE  SHARE  OP  REMEDIAL  COSTS  FOR  CLEANUP 
OF  FACILITIES  OWNED  BY  STATE  OR  LOCAL 
(K)VERNMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  104(c)(3)(C)(ii)  of  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "at  least  50  per 
centum  or  such  greater  amount  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine  appropriate"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  50  per  centum,  or 
such  lesser  amount  as  the  President  may  de- 
termine appropriate". 


(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  contracts  and  cooperative 
agreements  entered  into  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

USE  OF  FUND  FOR  SURVEYS.  REGISTRY  OF  EX- 
POSED INDIVIDUALS,  AND  DIAGNOSTIC  SERV- 
ICES 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  111(c)(4)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response,  Com- 
pensation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (m)."  after  "(4)":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  and  health  surveys"  after 
■epidemiologic  studies". 

(b)  Section  111  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(m)(l)  For  each  fiscal  year,  an  amount 
equal  to  not  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
amount  expended  from  the  Fund  for  such 
fiscal  year  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  activities  descritied  in  subsec- 
tion (c)(4).  including  any  such  activities  re- 
lated to  hazardous  waste  stored,  treated,  or 
disposed  of  at  a  facility  having  a  permit 
under  section  3005  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act. 

(2)  Such  activities  shall  be  carried  out  by 
the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Dis- 
ease Registry  established  by  section  104(i). 
either  directly,  or  through  grants  to  the 
States  (or  political  sul>divisions  thereof)  in 
the  case  of  States  (or  political  subdivisions) 
which  the  Administrator  of  such  agency  de- 
termines are  capable  of  carrying  out  such 
activities.". 

(c)  Section  3012(c)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  (relating  to  hazardous  waste  site 
inventories)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph:  . 

•(3)(A)  In  addition  to  the  amounU  au- 
thorized under  paragraph  (2).  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1985  an  additional  $10,000,000  to  be  used  for 
conducting  health  surveys  with  respect  to 
hazardous  waste  sites  identified  and  eligible 
to  be  identified  in  the  inventories  conducted 
under  this  section  and  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posal facilities  having  a  permit  under  sec- 
tion 3005. 

"(B)  The  health  surveys  shall  be  carried 
out  by  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and 
Disease  Registry  ^tablished  under  section 
104(i)  of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response.  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act 
of  1980.  either  directly,  or  through  grants  to 
the  States  (or  political  sul>divisions  thereof) 
in  the  case  of  those  States  (or  political  sub- 
divisions) which  the  Administrator  of  such 
agency  determines  are  capable  of  carrying 
out  such  surveys. 

"(C)  The  amount  appropriated  for  carry- 
ing out  the  surveys  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  States  in  such  manner  as  the  Adminis- 
trator of  such  Agency  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(D)  Any  State  or  political  subdivision  car- 
rying out  a  survey  shall  report  the  results  of 
the  survey  to  the  Administrator  of  such 
agency,  and  shall  include  recommendations 
with  respect  to  further  activities  which  need 
to  be  carried  out  under  section  Ul(m)  of 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse. Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980.  The  Administrator  of  such  agency 
shall  include  the  same  recommendations  in 
a  report  on  the  results  of  any  survey  carried 
out  directly  by  the  agency,  and  shall  issue  a 
final  report  which  includes  the  results  of  all 
the  surveys  carried  out  under  this  para- 
graph. 


"(E)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
and  section  111(c)(4)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response.  Compensation 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980.  the  term  "health 
surveys"  shall  include  preliminary  assess- 
ments of  the  potential  risk  to  human  health 
posed  by  individual  sites  and  facilities  sub- 
ject to  this  paragraph,  based  on  such  factors 
as  the  nature  and  extent  of  contamination, 
the  existence  or  portential  for  pathways  of 
human  exposure  (including  ground  or  sur- 
face water  contamination,  air  emissions,  and 
food  chain  contamination),  the  size  and  po- 
tential susceptibility  of  the  community 
within  the  likely  pathways  of  exposure,  the 
comparisons  of  expected  human  exposure 
levels  to  the  short-term  and  long-term 
health  effects  associated  with  identified 
contaminants  and  any  available  recom- 
mended exposure  or  tolerance  limits  for 
such  contaminants,  and  the  comparison  of 
existing  morbidity  and  mortality  data  on 
diseases  that  may  be  associated  with  the  ob- 
served levels  of  exposure.  A  purpose  of  such 
preliminary  assessments  shall  be  to  help  de- 
termine whether  full-scale  health  or  epide- 
miological studies  and  medical  evaluations 
of  exposed  populations  shall  be  undertak- 
en.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  year 
1985  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.^ 


By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Goldwater): 
S.  2292.  A  bill  to  provide  for  contin- 
ued access  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  land  remote  sensing  data  from  sat- 
ellites and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

LAND  REMOTE  SENSING  SATELLITE 
COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  on  my  behalf  and 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  continued  U.S.  land 
remote  sensing  capability  and  an  or- 
derly transfer  of  this  capability  to  the 
private  sector. 

Our  current  experimental  land 
remote  sensing  satellite  (Landsat) 
system  has  established  the  United 
States  as  the  undisputed  world  leader 
in  remote  sensing  technology.  Four 
satellites  have  been  launched  during 
the  past  12  years,  and  a  fifth,  called 
Landsat  D-prime,  will  be  launched 
next  month.  Data  from  these  satellites 
have  enabled  us  to  see  the  Earth  in  a 
way  never  previously  possible,  and  our 
policy  of  nondiscriminatory  data 
access,  or  "open  skies,"  has  made 
Landsat  a  provider  of  worldwide  bene- 
fit and  international  goodwill. 

Recently,  other  nations  have  begun 
developing  their  own  land  remote 
sensing  systems.  I  must  warn  my  col- 
leagues that  not  only  is  our  leadership 
in  this  area  threatened,  but  uncertain- 
ty over  the  future  of  Landsat  has  jeop- 
ardized the  existence  of  any  U.S.  land 
remote  sensing  capability  at  all.  Our 
inability  to  resolve  the  debate  between 
those  who  believe  the  Landsat  system 
should  be  commercialized  and  those 
who  feel  the  Government  should  con- 
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tinue  to  sponsor  the  system  has  left  us 
with  no  plans  for  any  capability  after 
Landsat  D-prime,  which  is  expected  to 
function  for  3  years. 

Last  March,  the  administration  pro- 
posed to  commercialize  the  Landsat 
system.  This  decision  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  system  is  very  costly  to 
operate  and  generates  very  little  reve- 
nue. The  idea  behind  commercializa- 
tion is  that  the  private  sector  could 
operate  the  technology  at  less  expense 
than  the  Government,  and  that  a  pri- 
vate marketing  effort  could  greatly 
expand  the  market  for  data. 

The  problem  with  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  was  that  it  included 
commercialization  of  our  meteorologi- 
cal satellite  (Metsat)  system,  an  idea 
that  had  no  congressional  support. 
Last  year,  when  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion opposing  Metsat  commercializa- 
tion, I  expressed  my  feeling  that  the 
outcry  over  the  prospect  of  commer- 
cializing Metsat  was  preventing  Con- 
gress from  focusing  on  the  more  rele- 
vant issue  of  Landsat.  Now  that  the 
resolution  and  its  House  companion 
have  overwhelmingly  passed  and  the 
Metsat  commercialization  proposal 
has  been  dropped,  we  can  give  Landsat 
commercialization  proper  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Science,  Technology,  and  Space,  I 
have  followed  this  issue  very  closely, 
and  I  have  come  to  see  two  fundamen- 
tal facts. 

First,  the  market  for  land  remote 
sensing  data  is  currently  very  small, 
and  will  not  develop  without  private 
sector  initiative  and  marketing  exper- 
tise. Several  years  of  private  market- 
ing will  be  required  to  make  land 
remote  sensing  a  profitable  business, 
and  no  adequate  private  systems  are 
likely  to  be  developed  until  the  poten- 
tial for  profit  exists. 

Second,  Landsat  D-prime  represents 
the  final  product  of  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  Federal  expenditure, 
and  should  not  be  turned  over  to  the 
private  sector  for  a  price  that  would 
reflect  only  the  revenues  that  can  cur- 
rently be  realized  from  its  operation. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  provide  for  a  phased  com- 
mercialization of  Landsat,  beginning 
with  data  marketing  and  expanding  to 
space  system  management  as  market 
development  enables  wholly  private 
systems  to  prosper. 

Under  this  approach,  the  Govern- 
ment would  maintain  ownership  of 
Landsat  D-prime  and  contract  for  pri- 
vate marketing  of  the  data  and  possi- 
bly private  operations  of  the  system. 
Concurrently,  the  Government  would 
work  with  the  private  sector  on  devel- 
opment of  a  follow-on  system  with  at 
least  equivalent  capabilities.  Private 
involvement  in  system  development 
would  reduce  Federal  costs  from  the 
expense  of  constructing  another  ex- 


perimental Government  satellite,  and 
private  operation  and  data  marketing 
would  further  develop  the  market  for 
data.  In  the  future,  wholly  private  sys- 
tems would  be  licensed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

Last  month  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce issued  a  request  for  proposals 
asking  private  parties  to  bidi  for  the 
Landsat  system  and  development  of  a 
follow-on  system.  Current  law  stipu- 
lates that  legislation  must  be  enacted 
to  permit  any  such  transfer,  and  this 
legislation  would  authorize  the  trans- 
fer while  setting  forth  conditions 
under  which  it  is  acceptable  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  this  legislation 
would  insure  continued  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  remote  sensing,  expedite  the 
development  of  an  expanded  data 
market,  and  minimize  Federal  ex- 
penses in  transferring  this  capability 
to  the  private  sector. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  stir  debate  on  the 
issue,  and  I  eagerly  await  the  com- 
ments and  suggestions  of  the  private 
sector,  the  administration,  and  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2292 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  "Land  Remote  Sensing 
Statellite  Communications  Act  of  1984". 

TITLE  I-DECLARATION  OF  FINDINGS 
AND  PURPOSES 

FINDINGS 

Sec  101.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  Federal  Government's  experimen- 
tal LANDSAT  system  has  established  the 
United  States  as  the  world  leader  in  land 
remote  sensing  satellite  technology: 

(2)  the  continuous  collection  of  land 
remote  sensing  data  from  satellites  is  of 
major  benefit  in  managing  the  Earth's  natu- 
ral resources; 

(3)  private  sector  involvement  in  space  can 
provide  sound  bases  for  the  future  growth 
of  space-based  technologies; 

(4)  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  appropriate  and  in  the  nation- 
al interest  for  the  private  sector  to  assume 
responsibility  for  civil  land  remote  sensing 
satellite  system  operation  and  data  manage- 
ment; 

(5)  the  existing  civil  land  remote  sensing 
system  of  the  United  States  involves  impor- 
tant international  commitments: 

(6)  civil  land  remote  sensing  involves  rele- 
vant national  security  concerns; 

(7)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  private  land  remote 
sensing  ventures; 

(8)  land  remote  sensing  development  has 
been  inhibited  by  lack  of  market  develop- 
ment and  private  industry  is  best  suited  to 
develop  the  data  market; 

(9)  it  is  doubtful  that  the  private  sector 
alone  currently  can  develop  a  total  land 
remote  sensing  system  because  of  the  high 
risk  and  large  capital  expenditure  involved: 


(10)  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  private  industry  is  necessary  to 
manage  effectively  the  existing  LANDSAT 
system  so  as  to  ensure  data  continuity,  to 
honor  international  and  national  security 
responsibilities,  and  to  broaden  the  data 
mEU-ket  enough  to  support  self-sufficient 
private  ventures:  and 

(11)  such  cooperation  should  be  struc- 
tured tc  minimize  the  amount  of  support 
and  regulation  by  the  Federal  Government, 
while  assuring  continuous  availability  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  land  remote  sensing 
data. 

PURPOSES 

Sec.  102.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(1)  guide  the  Federal  Government  in 
achieving  proper  involvement  of  the  private 
sector  by  providing  a  framework  for  gradual 
commercialization  of  land  remote  sensing, 
allowing  an  increasing  private  role  as  the 
market  for  data  expan(is,  and  assuring  con- 
tinuous data  availability  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: 

(2)  preserve  the  leading  position  of  the 
United  States  in  civil  land  remote  sensing, 
preserve  the  national  security,  and  honor 
the  international  obligations  of  the  United 
States; 

(3)  reaffirm  the  right  of  all  nations  to 
sense  the  Earth's  surface  and  acquire  land 
remote  sensing  data,  so  long  as  such  data 
are  made  available  to  all  potential  users  on 
a  non-discriminatory  basis:  and 

(4)  minimize  the  duration  and  amount  of 
further  Federal  investment  necessary  to 
assure  data  continuity  while  achieving  com- 
mercialization of  civil  land  remote  sensing. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  103.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term— 

(1)  "LANDSAT  system  "  means  LANDSAT 
4  and  LANDSAT  D-prime,  and  related 
ground  equipment,  systems  and  facilities: 

(2)  "non-discriminatory  basis"  means 
without  preference,  bias,  or  any  arrange- 
ment that  favors  any  purchaser  or  class  of 
purchasers  over  another,  such  that— 

(A)  data  products  are  made  available  to  all 
potential  buyers  at  standard,  published 
prices; 

(B)  all  purchasers  are  given  the  same  op- 
portunities for  access  to  data,  such  as  timeli- 
ness of  availability  and  terms  of  delivery; 
and 

(C)  special  arrangements,  other  than  any 
arrangement  for  exclusive  access  to  data  by 
any  purchaser,  such  as  volume  discounts, 
gathering  of  data  with  certain  characteris- 
tics requested  by  a  purchaser,  and  mainte- 
nance of  secrecy  regarding  any  such  ar- 
rangements, are  permissible  if  the  avail- 
ability and  prices  of  such  services  are  pub- 
lished and  uniformly  available  to  the  data 
purchasers; 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce; 

(4)  "unenhanced  data"  means  digital  or 
minimally  processed  signals  collected  from 
civil  land  remote  sensing  satellites  involving 
rectification  of  distortions,  registration  with 
respect  to  features  of  the  Earth,  and  cali- 
bration of  spectral  response:  the  term  does 
not  include  conclusions,  manipulations,  or 
calculations  derived  from  such  signals  or 
combination  of  the  signals  with  other  data 
or  information;  and 

(5)  "United  States  private  entity"  means 
any  non-governmental  entity  or  consortium 
of  entities,  the  majority  of  whose  assets  is 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the 
majority  of  whose  personnel  is  comprised  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  whose 
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principal  place  of  business  is  in  the  United 
States. 

TITLE  II-OPERATION  AND  DATA 
MARKETING  OP  LANDSAT  SYSTEM 

OPERATION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for— 

(1)  the  orbit  and  data  collection  of  LAND- 
SAT  4,  and  disposition  of  LANDSAT  4  upon 
the  termination  of  its  useful  operation,  as 
determined  and  published  by  the  Secretary: 

(2)  the  launch,  orbit,  and  data  collection 
of  LANDSAT  D-prime.  and  disposition  of 
LANDSAT  D-prime  upon  the  termination  of 
its  useful  operation,  as  determined  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Secretary; 

(3)  ground  equipment  and  facilities  which 
are  used  to  operate  the  LANDSAT  system: 
and 

(4)  provision  of  data  to  foreign  ground  sta- 
tions under  the  terms  of  existing  Memoran- 
da of  Understanding  l>etvieen  the  United 
States  Government  and  nations  that  oper- 
ate ground  stations. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  extend  any  such 
Memoranda  of  Understanding  if  such  exten- 
sion provides  for  their  expiration  upon  the 
termination  of  the  useful  operation  of  the 
LANDSAT  system. 

ic)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
prohibit  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  from  continuing  to 
contract  for  the  operation  of  the  LANDSAT 
system,  so  long  as  the  Administration  re- 
tains— 

( 1 )  ownership  of  the  system: 

(2)  ownership  of  the  unenhanced  data: 
and 

(3)  authority  to  make  decisions  concerning 
operation  of  the  system. 

MARKETING  OF  UNENHANCED  DATA 

Sec  202.  (a)  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall, 
to  the  extent  provided  in  advance  by  appro- 
priations Acts  and  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  suljsection  <c)  of  this  section, 
contract  with  a  United  States  private  entity 
for  the  marketing  of  unenhanced  data  col- 
lected according  to  the  provisions  of  section 
201  of  this  title.  Any  such  contract  shall 
provide  that— 

(1)  the  contractor  may  set  the  prices  of 
unenhanced  data  products,  if  the  products 
are  always  available  to  all  potential  buyers 
at  published,  non-discriminatory  prices  and 
terms  of  access: 

(2)  the  contractor  shall  compensate  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  right  to 
sell  the  data  by  payment  of  an  initial  fee,  a 
percentage  of  data  sales  receipts,  or  some 
combination  of  such  fee  and  receipts: 

(3)  the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States  Government  the  full  purchase  price 
of  any  unenhanced  data  that  the  contractor 
elects  to  utilize  for  purposes  other  than 
sale,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  subsection:  and 

(4)  the  contractor  shall  not  engage  in  any 
sale  of  processed  data  except  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  applicable  antitrust  laws. 

(b)  Prior  to  entering  into  such  a  contract, 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)(1)  through  (4)  of 
this  section,  and  the  contract  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  requirements. 

(c)(1)  Any  decision  or  proposed  decision 
by  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  any  such  con- 
tract shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  their  review.  No  such  deci- 


sion or  proposed  decision  shall  be  imple- 
mented unless  (A)  a  period  of  30  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  each  such  committee  of 
such  transmittal  or  (B)  each  such  commit- 
tee before  the  expiration  of  such  period  has 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  written  notice 
to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  decision  or  proposed  decision. 
As  part  of  such  transmittal,  the  Secretary 
shall  include  the  information  specified  in 
subsection  (a)  (1)  through  (4)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 
(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(A)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  sine  die:  and 

(B)  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  5  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  in 
the  computation  of  such  period. 

AWARDING  OF  THE  CONTRACT 

Sec  203.  The  Secretary  shall  award  any 
such  contract  on  the  basis  of— 

(1)  the  financial  return  to  the  United 
States  Government,  based  on  any  initial  fee 
offered  for  marketing  rights  and  any  per- 
centage of  data  sales  receipts  offered  to  the 
United  States  Government:  and 

(2)  the  ability  to  expand  the  market  for 
unenhanced  land  remote  sensing  data. 

TITLE  III-DATA  CONTINUITY  AFTER 
THE  LANDSAT  SYSTEM 

PURPOSE 

Sec  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to— 

( 1 )  provide  for  a  transition  from  operation 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  private,  com- 
mercial operation  of  land  remote  sensing 
satellite  systems: 

(2)  determine,  with  minimal  risk  during 
the  proposed  transition  period,  whether 
wholly  private  operation  of  land  remote 
sensing  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States:  and 

(3)  provide  for  the  continuity  of  land 
remote  sensing  satellite  data  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  operation  of  the  existing 
system,  as  described  in  title  II  of  this  Act. 

DATA  CONTINUITY 

Sec  302.  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  pro- 
posals from  United  States  private  entities 
for  a  contract  for  the  development  of  a 
system  capable  of  generating  land  remote 
sensing  data  and  marketing  such  unen- 
hanced data  for  a  period  of  6  years.  Such 
evaluation  and  any  solicitation  of  proposals 
shall  be  conducted  by  means  of  a  competi- 
tive process.  Such  proposals,  at  a  minimum, 
shall  specify— 

(1)  the  quantities  and  qualities  of  data  ex- 
pected from  the  system: 

(2)  the  projected  date  upon  which  oper- 
ations could  begin: 

(3)  the  number  of  satellites  to  be  con- 
structed and  their  expected  lifetimes: 

(4)  any  need  for  Federal  funding  to  devel- 
op the  system: 

(5)  any  percentage  of  sales  receipts  of- 
fered to  the  Federal  Government:  and 

(6)  plans  for  expanding  the  market  for 
land  remote  sensing  data. 

NOTIFICATION  REGARDING  AWARDING  OF  THE 
CONTRACT 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate 
the  proposals  referred  to  in  section  302  of 
this  title  and,  to  the  extent  provided  in  ad- 
vance by  appropriations  Acts,  may  contract 
with  a  United  States  private  entity  for  the 
development  of  a  system  capable  of  generat- 
ing land  remote  sensing  data  and  marketing 
such  unenhanced  data  for  a  period  of  6 
years.  As  part  of  such  evaluation,  the  Secre- 


tary shall  analyze  the  expected  outcome  of 
each  proposal,  in  terms  of— 

( 1 )  the  availability  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  at  least  the  quantities  and  qualities 
of  data  used  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
fiscal  year  1983: 

(2)  the  availability  of  such  data  upon  the 
expected  termination  of  the  LANDSAT 
system: 

(3)  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
developing  the  recommended  system: 

(4)  the  potential  to  expand  the  market  for 
data: 

(5)  any  percentage  of  data  sales  offered  to 
the  Federal  Government,  in  accordance 
with  section  304  of  this  title:  and 

(6)  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  and  relevant. 

(b)(1)  Any  decision  or  proposed  decision 
by  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  any  such  con- 
tract shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  their  review.  No  such  deci- 
sion or  proposed  decision  shall  be  imple- 
mented unless  (A)  a  period  of  30  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  each  such  committee  of 
such  transmittal  or  (B)  each  such  commit- 
tee before  the  expiration  of  such  period  has 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  written  notice 
to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  decision  or  proposed  decision. 
As  part  of  such  transmittal,  the  Secretary 
shall  include  the  information  specified  in 
subsection  (a)  (I)  through  (6)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(A)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  sine  die:  and 

(B)  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  5  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  in 
the  computation  of  such  period. 

MARKETING  INCENTIVE 

Sec  304.  In  order  to  promote  aggressive 
marketing  of  land  remote  sensing  data,  any 
contract  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  title 
may  provide  that  the  percentage  of  sales 
paid  by  the  contractor  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  decrease  according  to  stipu- 
lated increases  in  sales  levels. 

SALE  OF  DATA 

Sec  305.  Any  contract  entered  into  pursu- 
ant to  this  title  shall  provide  that— 

(1)  the  contractor  will  offer  to  sell  and  de- 
liver unenhanced  land  remote  sensing  data 
to  all  potential  buyers  on  a  non-discrimina- 
tory basis: 

(2)  the  contractor  will  engage  in  any  sale 
of  processed  data  only  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  applicable  antitrust  laws;  and 

(3)  the  contract  shall  not  provide  a  guar- 
antee of  purchases  of  data  by  the  Federal 
Government  from  the  contractor. 

REPORT 

Sec  306.  Within  2  years  after  the  date  on 
which  any  such  contract  becomes  effective, 
the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  progress  and  feasibility  of  the  transi- 
tion to  total  private  financing,  operation, 
and  ownership  of  a  land  remote  sensing  sat- 
ellite system,  together  with  any  legislative 
recommendations  to  accomplish  such  transi- 
tion. 

TERMINATION  OF  AUTHORITY 

Sec  307.  The  authority  granted  by  this 
title  shall  terminate  10  years  after  the  date 
of  the  beginning  of  any  contract  entered 
into  accoreJ.ng  to  the  provisions  of  this  title. 


TITLE  IV-  PRIVATE  LAND  REMOTE 
SENSING  SYSTEMS 

GENERAL  AUTHORITY 

Sec  401.  In  consultation  with  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies,  the  Secretary  shall 
license  qualified  United  States  private  enti- 
ties to  operate  civil  land  remote  sensing  sat- 
ellite systems  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  OPERATION 

Sec  402.  (a)  No  party  or  consortium  may 
operate  any  land  remote  sensing  satellite 
system  which  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
or  control  of  the  United  States  without  ob- 
taining a  license  pursuant  to  section  401  of 
this  title. 

(b)  A  party  or  consortium  shall  be  licensed 
to  operate  its  system  if— 

(1)  unenhanced  land  remote  sensing  data 
are  made  available  to  all  potential  users  on 
a  non-di.scriminatory  basis; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  con.sortium.  the  system 
is  administered  by  a  central,  responsible 
entity  established  by  the  consortium: 

(3)  no  terms  of  the  license  issued  under 
this  title  protect  the  license  holder  from 
fair  competition  from  other  license  holders; 

(4)  the  license  provides  that,  before  any 
party  or  consortium  terminates  its  oper- 
ations under  the  license,  it  will  make  dispo- 
sition of  any  satellites  in  space  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  President;  and 

(5)  the  entity  seeking  to  obtain  the  license 
agrees,  as  a  condition  for  the  receipt  of  such 
license,  to  provide  to  the  Secretary  any  data 
generated  under  such  license  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  request  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
chiving, pursuant  to  section  602  of  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  shall  be 
responsible  for  protection  of  national  securi- 
ty interests  and  adherence  to  international 
responsibilities  of  the  United  States  which 
are  relevant  to  operation  of  private  land 
remote  sensing  satellite  systems,  including— 

(A)  responsibility  for  all  outer  space  ac- 
tivities of  non-governmental  entities  of  the 
United  States: 

(B)  liability  for  damage  caused  by  space 
objects  under  registration  or  license  by  the 
Federal  Government:  and 

(C)  registration  with  appropriate  interna- 
tional authorities  of  all  objects  launched 
into  space  by  non-governmental  entities  of 
the  United  States. 

(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall,  before 
licensing  any  private  land  remote  sensing 
satellite  system,  secure  an  agreement  from 
the  private  entity  or  consortium  that  it 
will— 

(A)  furnish  the  Secretary  with  complete 
orbit  and  data  collection  characteristics  of 
the  system,  obtain  advance  approval  of  any 
intended  deviation  from  such  characteris- 
tics, and  inform  the  Secretary  immediately 
of  any  unintended  deviation: 

(B)  obtain  advance  approval  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  any  agreement  it  intends  to  enter 
with  a  foreign  nation,  entity,  or  consortium 
involving  foreign  nations  or  entities:  and 

(C)  operate  the  system  in  a  manner  that  is 
consistent  with  international  law. 

(13)  The  Secretary,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  responsibilities  specified  in  this  title, 
may— 

(A)  inspect  the  facilities  or  financial 
records  of  any  entity  that  holds  a  license 
pursuant  to  this  title: 

(B)  promulgate  regulations  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  this  title:  and 

(C)  provide,  within  the  licenses  or  regula- 
tions issued,  for  penalties  for  noncompli- 


ance with  the  requirements  of  such  licenses 
or  regulations,  including  termination  of  li- 
cense and  civil  penalties. 

AGENCY  ACTIVITIES 

Sec  403.  Federal  agencies  are  authorized 
and  encouraged  to  engage  in  joint  activities 
in  satellite  land  remote  sensing  by  forming 
consortia  with  private  firms,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  401  of  this 
title,  if- 

(1)  such  activities  will  not  compete  with 
United  States  private  sector  activities: 

(2)  such  activities  are  appropriate  to  an 
agency's  missions  and  activities:  and 

(3)  appropriated  funds  are  available  for 
that  purpose. 

TERMINATION 

Sec  404.  The  authority  contained  in  this 
title  shall  terminate  at  the  expiration  of  10 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  if  no  firm  or  consortium  has  been  li- 
censed and  continues  in  operation  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE  V-RES^ARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

CONTINUED  FEDERAL  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  501.  The  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  Administrator  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  shall 
continue  land  remote  sensing  research  and 
development,  and  are  encouraged  to  con- 
duct experimental  space  remote  sensing  pro- 
grams (including  applications  programs) 
and  to  develop  remote  sensing  technologies 
in  support  of  their  authorized  missions, 
using  funds  appropriated  for  those  pur- 
poses. In  carrying  out  such  programs.  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  encouraged  to  cooperate 
with  private  industry. 

USE  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  DATA 

Sec  502.  Data  gathered  in  Federal  experi- 
mental land  remote  sensing  programs  may 
be  used  in  related  research  and  development 
programs  funded  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  applications  programs,  but 
not  for  commercial  uses  or  in  competition 
w'ith  private  sector  activities,  except  as  per- 
mitted by  section  503  of  this  title. 

SALE  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  DATA 

Sec  503.  Data  gathered  in  Federal  experi- 
mental land  remote  sensing  programs  may 
be  competitively  sold  en  bloc  (consistent 
with  national  security  interests  and  interna- 
tional obligations  of  the  United  States)  to 
any  United  States  entity  which  will  market 
the  data  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 
TITLE  VI-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

"OPEN  SKIES" 

Sec  601.  (a)  Unenhanced  land  remote 
sensing  satellite  data  generated  by  any 
system  operator  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  made  available  to  all  users  on  a 
non-discriminatory  basis,  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
"system  operator"  means  a  contractor 
under  title  11  or  III  or  a  license  holder 
under  title  IV  of  this  Act. 

ARCHIVING  OF  DATA 

Sec  602.  (a)  In  order  to  preserve  many  of 
the  public  benefits  of  civil  remote  sensing 
from  space,  including  long-term  global  envi- 
ronmental monitoring,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  long-term  storage  and  mainte- 
nance of  data,  as  described  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  and  for  access  to  such  data. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  continue  to  pro- 
vide storage,  maintenance,  and  access  for 


unenhanced     data     from     the     LANDSAT 
system. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  storage, 
maintenance,  and  access  for  unenhanced 
data  generated  pursuant  to  title  III  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  may  obtain  and  examine 
such  data  to  determine  whether  such  data 
have  potential  public  value,  and  to  store  and 
maintain  data  that  are  determined  to  be  of 
value. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  provide  storage, 
maintenance,  and  access  for  unenhanced 
data  generated  by  license  holders  under  title 
IV  of  this  Act  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  data  have  sufficient  public  value. 

(c)  All  data  generated  by  any  system  oper- 
ator under  titles  III  or  IV  of  this  Act  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
system  operator  in  a  form  suitable  for  proc- 
essing for  data  storage,  maintenance,  and 
access.  The  Secretary  may  (as  provided  in 
advance  by  appropriations  Acts)  pay  to  such 
system  operator  reasonable  costs  for  repro- 
duction and  transmittal  of  the  data. 

(d)(1)  Copies  of  stored  data  may  not  be 
made  available  from  the  archive  except  (A) 
to  the  system  operator  originally  providing 
the  data,  or  (B)  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
or  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  Copies  of  stored  data  may  be  made 
available  to  persons  requesting  such  copies 
if  the  system  operator  who  originally  pro- 
vided the  data  so  authorizes  the  Secretary 
in  writing. 

(3)  Copies  of  stored  data  may  be  made 
available  to  persons  requesting  such  copies 
without  authorization  of  the  system  opera- 
tor after  10  years  after  the  date  of  the  gen- 
eration of  such  data. 

(4)  Persons  or  system  operators  requesting 
and  receiving  copies  of  such  data  from  the 
archive  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  reasona- 
ble costs  of  reproduction  and  transmittal. 

(5)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  release 
the  Secretary  from  the  Secretary's  obliga- 
tion to  provide  data  storage,  maintenance, 
and  access. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  use  existing  fa- 
cilities or  may  contract  with  a  private  sector 
party  or  parties  for  performance  of  such 
functions,  to  the  extent  provided  in  advance 
by  appropriations  Acts. 

NONREPRODUCTION 

Sec  603.  Unprocessed  land  remote  sensing 
data  generated  by  any  system  operator 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  sold 
on  the  condition  that  such  data  shall  not  be 
reproduced  and  disseminated  by  the  pur- 
chaser. 

REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  604.  The  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  may  pro- 
vide assistance  to  operators  of  remote  sens- 
ing systems  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Substantial  assistance,  such  as  launch  serv- 
ices, shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  operator. 

RADIO  FREQUENCY  ALLOCATION 

Sec  605.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  authorized  and  encouraged 
to  allocate  to  any  license  holder  under  title 
IV  of  this  Act  access  to  Government  radio 
frequencies  and  other  civil  radio  frequencies 
appropriate  for  land  remote  sensing  systems 
in  a  timely  manner,  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional interest. 

CONSULTATION 

Sec  606.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  all  mat- 
ters under  this  Act  affecting  national  securi- 
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ty.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  identifying  and  notifying  the 
Secretary  of  those  national  security  con- 
cerns of  the  United  States  which  are  rele- 
vant to  activities  under  this  Act. 

<b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  all  international  mat- 
ters arising  under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  be  responsible  for  identifying 
and  notifying  the  Secretary  of  those  inter- 
national obligations  and  commitments  of 
the  United  States  which  are  relevant  to  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act. 
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By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  2294.  A  bill  to  require  the  registra- 
tion of  deposit  brokers  with  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  to 
require  the  Federal  depository  institu- 
tion insuring  agencies  to  better  police 
the  funds  acquisition  activities  of 
newly  insured  and  financially  impaired 
depository  institutions,  to  amend  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  the 
National  Housing  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  REFORM  ACT  OF 
1984 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
modernize  and  reform  Federal  Gov- 
ernment insurance  of  deposits  in 
banks  and  thrift  institutions  just  as 
the  Garn-St  Germain  Act.  which  the 
Congress  passed  in  1982,  modernized 
and  reformed  the  Nations  financial 
institutions.  As  a  result  of  passage  of 
the  Gam-St  Germain  Act.  financial  in- 
stitutions have  become  increasingly 
competitive.  This  is  no  less  true  when 
it  comes  to  seeking  new  sources  of 
funds  for  their  deposits.  Gathering  de- 
posits on  a  national  basis  through  the 
use  of  brokerage  intermediaries  has 
become  an  increasingly  popular  and 
effective  means  of  raising  deposit  dol- 
lars. 

These  changes  in  the  way  financial 
institutions  raise  their  deposits  have 
produced  both  positive  and  negative 
effects.  The  use  of  intermediaries  to 
raise  funds  has  made  it  possible  for  in- 
stitutions of  all  sizes,  including  small- 
and  medium-sized  banks  and  thrift  in- 
stitutions, to  tap  national  markets  for 
their  needed  deposit  dollars.  This 
makes  additional  funds  available  for 
use  in  their  local  communities. 

The  brokerage  intermediaries  pro- 
vide the  consumer  with  an  efficient  ve- 
hicle for  obtaining  the  maximum 
return  on  his  or  her  investment  dol- 
lars, consistent  with  the  safety  of  Fed- 
eral insurance  of  deposits.  Financial 
institutions,  too.  use  this  new  method 
to  make  their  investment.  Many  credit 
unions,  banks,  and  thrift  institutions 
now  place  substantial  amounts  of  idle 
funds  with  other  institutions  through 
brokerage  intermediaries.  Florida 
credit  union  managers  tell  me  that 
with  their  small  staffs  there  would  be 
a  great  loss  if  they  could  not  use  bro- 
kers to  seek  out  the  highest  return  on 
investments. 


At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  regu- 
lators have  expressed  concern  that 
this  ready  availability  of  funds  can 
lead  to  abuse  by  financial  institutions 
and  by  the  intermediaries  who  raise 
funds  for  them.  They  maintain  that  at 
the  financial  institution  level,  some  in- 
stitutions in  weak  financial  condition 
have  used  brokerage  firms  to  maintain 
their  liquidity  without  giving  adequate 
consideration  to  their  ability  to  repay. 
Apparently  some  newly  formed  insti- 
tutions, intent  of  rapid  growth,  have 
turned  a  virtue  into  a  vice,  and  have 
grown  faster  than  they  are  able  to 
prudently  invest, 

Finally,  because  of  uncertainty  over 
the  status  of  deposits  as  securities 
under  the  Federal  securities  laws,  cer- 
tain brokerage  firms  have  not  been 
subject  to  oversight  of  their  activities 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. This  lack  of  oversight  has 
been  a  major  source  of  concern  for 
Federal  regulators  and  has  left  the 
consumer,  without  the  protections 
which  the  Federal  securities  laws  pro- 
vide. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Reform  Act  of  1984.  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  updates  Federal  law  to 
bring  it  current  with  these  important 
marketplace  developments,  the  bill  is 
simple  and  straightforward. 

First,  it  updates  the  definitions  of 
"broker"  and  "dealer"  in  the  Federal 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  by  in- 
cluding persons  in  the  business  of  en- 
gaging in  transactions  in  deposits. 
Thus,  these  persons  will  be  required  to 
register  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  which  apply 
to  brokers  and  dealers  which  effect 
transactions  in  securities  such  as 
stocks  and  bonds.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  public  should  not  have 
the  protection  which  Federal  securi- 
ties laws  provide  when  dealing  with  in- 
termediaries who  place  deposits  for 
them  or  engage  in  other  transactions 
in  deposits.  As  drafted,  the  bill  would 
excempt  from  the  definition  of 
"broker"  and  "dealer."  banks  and 
thrift  institutions,  since  they  are  al- 
ready adequately  supervised  by  the 
Federal  banking  agencies. 

Second,  the  bill  would  recognize  that 
the  public  can  place  deposits  through 
registered  broker-dealers  and  retain 
their  insurance  deposits.  The  bill  re- 
jects, as  too  extreme,  a  proposal  by 
the  Federal  insurance  agencies  which 
would  effectively  deny  insurance  to 
members  of  the  public  who  use  regis- 
tered brokers.  Thus,  the  bill  would 
preserve  the  benefits  currently  avail- 
able to  all  insured  institutions,  includ- 
ing small-  and  medium-sized  institu- 
tions, to  raise  capital  on  national  mar- 
kets—without the  expense  of  national 
advertising  campaigns  or  interstate 
branch  networks.  Often  only  the  very 
largest  institutions  can  afford  to  raise 
deposits   in   this   way.   The   bill   also 


means  that  the  public  can  continue  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  investing  their 
dollars  at  maximum  rates  of  interest 
with  continued  Federal  insurance 
without  the  prohibitive  expense  of 
placing  these  funds  themselves. 

Third,  the  bill  contains  two  impor- 
tant exceptions  designed  to  safeguard 
the  Federal  insurance  funds  by  grant- 
ing the  agencies  the  authority  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  brokers  by  new  or  fi- 
nancially impaired  financial  institu- 
tions. 

In  sum.  the  bill  presents  a  balanced 
approach  to  the  problem  of  bringing 
Federal  insurance  of  deposits  current 
with  the  marketplace  realities  of 
today.  It  reaffirms  that  insured  depos- 
its may  be  raised  on  a  nationwide  basis 
using  qualified  professionals.  Finally, 
it  recognizes  that  growth  can  be  too 
much  of  a  good  thing,  by  providing  au- 
thority to  the  agencies  to  limit  growth 
for  new  or  financially  impaired  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2294 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Reform  Act  of  1984' . 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  (a)  (4)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c  (a)  (4)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(4)  The  term  broker'  means  any  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  effecting  transac- 
tions in  securities  or  in  deposits  for  the  ac- 
count of  others,  but  does  not  include  a  bank 
of  insured  institution.". 

Sec  3.  Section  3  (a)  (5(  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c  (a)  (5)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(5)  The  term  dealer'  means  any  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing securities  or  deposits  for  his  own  ac- 
count, through  a  broker  or  otherwise,  but 
does  not  include  a  bank  or  insured  institu- 
tion, or  any  person  insofar  as  he  buys  or 
sells  securities  or  deposits  for  his  own  ac- 
count, either  individually  or  in  some  fiduci- 
ary capacity,  but  not  as  a  part  of  a  regular 
business.". 

Sec  4.  Section  3  (a)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

(41)  The  term  deposits"  means  deposits 
of  a  bank  which  are.  or  are  eligible  to 
become,  insured  deposits  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  3(m)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act,  or  deposits  or  accounts  of  an 
insured  institution  which  are.  or  are  eligible 
to  become,  insured  accounts  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(c)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act. 

(42)  The  term  insured  institution'  means 
an  insured  institution  within  the  meaning 
of  section  401(a)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. ". 


Sec.  5.  Section  3(m)(l)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(m)(l))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Corporation  may  not  deny 
or  limit  insurance  coverage  for  any  transac- 
tion involving  an  insured  deposit  effected  by 
a  broker  or  dealer,  as  those  terms  are  de- 
fined in  section  3(a)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934.  except  in  the  case  of  a 
newly  insured  bank  or  a  bank  which  is  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  pursuant  to  section  13(c) 
of  this  Act.". 

Sec  6.  Section  405(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1728(a))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  Corporation  may  not  deny  or  limit  in- 
surance coverage  for  any  transaction  involv- 
ing an  insured  account  effected  by  a  broker 
or  dealer,  as  those  terms  are  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934.  except  in  the  case  of  a  newly  insured 
institution  or  an  insured  institution  which  is 
eligible  for  assistance  pursuant  to  section 
406(f)of  this  Act. ". 

Sec  7.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation,  and  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  shall  each  transmit  an  annual 
report  to  each  House  of  the  Congress  re- 
specting their  implementation  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  2295.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  minimum  al- 
location paid  to  any  State,  the  amount 
of  taxes  treated  as  paid  into  the  high- 
way trust  fund  with  respect  to  gasohol 
and  certain  methanol  and  ethanol 
fuels  shall  be  determined  as  if  such 
fuels  were  taxed  as  gasoline:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

HIGHWAY  REVENUE  EQUITY  ACT 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Highway  Reve- 
nue Equity  Act  which  underscores  one 
of  our  most  important  national  prior- 
ities: The  development  and  promotion 
of  alternative  energy  sources,  namely 
alcohol  fuels  or  gasohol. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  correct 
an  unintended  consequence  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1982.  That  law  sought  to  find  an  eq- 
uitable distribution  formula  for  reve- 
nues paid  into  the  highway  trust  fund, 
by  guaranteeing  each  State  a  mini- 
mum 85-percent  return  on  its  revenues 
paid  into  the  trust  fund.  Prior  to  this 
time.  States  such  as  Indiana,  which 
has  been  diligent  in  building  and 
maintaining  its  share  of  the  interstate 
highway  system,  saw  their  gas  tax 
payments  diverted  into  other  States 
and  saw  their  highways  and  bridges 
begin  to  deteriorate.  I  strongly  sup- 
ported that  85-percent  minimum  pay- 
back provision  in  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  and  I  worked 
with  a  number  of  my  like-minded  col- 
leagues to  guarantee  at  least  the  85- 
percent  level  of  equity  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  trust  fund  moneys  which  are 
critical  to  our  highway  system. 

Now,  however,  we  are  faced  with  an- 
other situation  which  is  simply  unfair 


to  States  which  produce  and  consume 
gasohol.  My  own  State  of  Indiana,  as 
well  as  other  gasohol-consuming 
States,  including  California.  Florida, 
Illinois.  Michigan,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Wiscon- 
sin are  being  penalized  by  reduced 
payments  from  the  highway  trust 
fund— to  the  tune  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

We  can  all  vividly  remember  the  il- 
lustration of  our  Nation's  dependence 
on  foreign  petroleum  during  the 
OPEC  embargo  of  1973  and  the  Irani- 
an hostage  crisis  of  1979. 

We  all  remember  not  only  the  long 
lines  at  service  stations  and  skyrocket- 
ing cost  of  gasoline,  but  also  the  na- 
tional humiliation  of  seeing  ourselves 
held  hostage  by  oil-rich  nations.  Such 
a  scenario  can  be  repeated  if  the  un- 
stable Mideastern  nations  decide  to 
war  among  themselves  or  to  punish 
the  Western  oil-importing  nations 
once  again.  The  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try strongly  demanded  at  that  time  a 
national  energy  policy  based  on  self- 
sufficiency,  not  foreign  imports.  One 
response  adopted  by  Congress  was  the 
exemption  of  gasohol  from  the  Feder- 
al excise  tax  on  gasoline.  Additionally, 
some  35  States  seconded  this  effort  by 
passing  their  own  sales  tax  exemp- 
tions, designed  to  complement  the  cur- 
rent 5-cent  Federal  exemption,  in  an 
effort  to  promote  gasohol  sales. 

The  results  of  these  incentives  have 
been  profound:  In  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary 1982.  over  87  million  gallons  of 
gasohol  were  sold  in  this  country.  By 
December  1982.  this  figure  had  in- 
creased to  over  280  million  gallons  sold 
per  month,  an  increase  of  322  percent 
in  less  than  1  year.  The  total  gasohol 
sales  throughout  the  country  in  1982 
were  close  to  2  billion  gallons.  In  that 
1  year,  consumers  saved  200  million 
gallons  of  gasoline  by  using  gasohol  as 
an  alternative.  In  my  own  State  of  In- 
diana, gasohol  sales  have  continued  to 
dramatically  increase  to  the  point 
where  almost  30  percent  of  all  fuels 
sales  in  1983  were  gasohol.  Along  with 
other  effective  energy  conservation 
and  fuel-switching  measures,  we  have 
succeeded  in  cutting  our  petroleum 
import  bill  by  over  40  percent  in  just  5 
years. 

This  success  story  is  not  without  an 
unfortunate  penalty.  Most  gasohol- 
consuming  States  are  finding  that  as 
their  gasohol  sales  have  increased, 
their  percentage  allocations  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  are  decreasing.  In- 
diana and  the  other  85  percent  mini- 
mum States  have  been  willing  to  pro- 
mote gasohol  consumption,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  their  highways.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  as  a  nation  are  commit- 
ted to  promoting  alternative  energy, 
we  must  support  our  States  in  their  ef- 
forts to  produce  and  consume  gasohol. 
Even  if  Indiana  did  not  subsidize  the 
sale  of  gasohol— and  the  Indiana  State 
Legislature  is  now  considering  an  end 


to  the  existing  3-cent  per  gallon  tax 
exemption— the  favorable  geographic 
location  and  strong  local  support 
would  insure  the  continuing  success  of 
the  gasohol  industry  in  Indiana  and 
other  States  which  have  supported  its 
production  and  use. 

The  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  provides  that  no  State  can  re- 
ceive from  the  highway  trust  fund  less 
than  85  percent  of  its  tax  payments 
into  that  fund.  Because  gasohol  is 
exempt  from  5  cents  of  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax,  the  consumption  of  gaso- 
hol is  excluded  from  the  estimated  tax 
payments  made  by  each  State  into  the 
trust  fund.  Consequently,  gasohol-con- 
suming  States  have  been  drastically 
hurt  by  the  reduced  return  to  highway 
trust  fund  moneys.  Indiana  will  lose 
an  estimated  $21  million  annually  in 
highway  trust  fund  moneys  in  fiscal 
year  1985  and  following  years  because 
of  increased  gasohol  sales  stimulated 
by  Federal  and  State  tax  incentives. 
The  other  85  percent  minimum  pay- 
back States  in  this  situation  will  lose  a 
combined  total  of  an  estimated  $122 
million  in  highway  trust  fund 
moneys— funds  which  are  critical  to 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
our  highway  system. 

Furthermore,  if  Indiana  and  other 
States  are  forced  into  reducing  their 
tax  incentives  for  gasohol  production 
and  consumption  by  fear  of  losing 
highway  trust  fund  moneys,  this  will 
only  delay  and  impede  our  national 
effort  to  reduce  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  by  developing  our  own  national 
energy  resources.  I  believe  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  States  like  Indiana  and 
several  others,  which  tend  to  draw  on 
alcohol  fuels  produced  in  other  States 
because  of  the  sales  tax  incentives,  are 
being  forced  to  move  in  reverse  in 
their  efforts  to  promote  our  national 
energy  goals. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  simply  calls  for  the  85-percent 
minimum  payback  to  be  calculated 
based  upon  the  State's  contribution  to 
the  highway  trust  fund,  as  if  gasohol 
sales  are  treated  the  same  as  gasoline 
sales.  This  legislation  does  not  reduce 
the  share  of  other  States'  allocations 
from  the  trust  fund,  nor  does  this  leg- 
islation impair  the  integrity  of  the 
highway  trust  fund.  The  amount  of 
moneys  available  for  dispersal  from 
the  highway  trust  fund  will  still 
exceed  the  actual  allocations  made  to 
the  85-percent  minimum  States,  even 
after  the  adjustments  for  gasohol 
sales  are  computed.  My  bill  is  identical 
to  one  introduced  as  H.R.  3842  last 
year  by  my  colleague  from  Indiana, 
Congressman  Sharp. 

No  one  will  disagree  that  gasohol  is 
an  important  component  of  our  Na- 
tion's energy  future.  Its  increased  use 
has  been  successfully  promoted  in 
many  States,  and  the  reward  for  that 
success  should  not  be  the  penalty  of 
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decreased  allocations  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund.  If  we  truly  want  to 
provide  incentives  to  indigenous 
sources  of  energy  production,  then  we 
should  not  turn  around  and  take  this 
incentive  away  as  we  are  currently 
doing  through  the  highway  trust  fund 
allocations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  my  remarks  a  copy  of 
the  Highway  Revenue  Equity  Act  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2295 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

Highway  Revenue  Equity  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  157<a)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"For  the  purpose  of  determining  under  this 
subsection  the  percentage  or  estimated  tax 
payments  attributable  to  highway  users  in 
any  Slate  paid  into  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  in  any  fiscal  year,  the  amount  paid 
into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  gasohol  or  qualified  methanol 
or  ethanol  fuel  by  reason  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  4041  (relating  to  special  fuels)  or 
4081  (relating  to  gasoline)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  be  treated  as 
t>eing  equal  to  the  amount  which  would 
have  been  so  imposed  with  respect  to  such 
sale  without  regard  to  the  following  provi- 
sions of  such  code:  section  4041(b)(2)  (relat- 
ing to  exemption  for  qualified  methanol  and 
ethanol  fuel),  section  404 l(k)  (relating  to  re 
duced  rate  on  fuels  containing  alcohol),  and 
section  4081(c)  (relating  to  reduced  rate  on 
gasoline  mixed  with  alcohol).". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30.  1984.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2296.  A  bill  to  permit  the  enlist- 
ment of  a  limited  numtier  of  aliens  in 
the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
enlistment  of  aliens  in  the  army  of  the 
united  states 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  an  updated 
version  of  legislation  Congress  passed 
more  than  three  decades  ago.  known 
as  the  Lodge  Act. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Lodge  Act. 
the  Regular  Army  was  allowed  to 
enlist  aliens  without  dependents  be- 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  35.  This  au- 
thority was  granted  for  3  years  origi- 
nally and  was  subsequently  extended 
twice. 

Mr.  President,  the  original  intent  of 
the  bill  was  to  take  advantage  of  the 
exodus  of  refugees  from  Eastern 
Europe  following  the  Communist  take- 
over of  those  countries. 

In  fact,  there  are  still  service  mem- 
bers in  the  Army  today  who  enlisted 
under  provisions  of  the  Lodge  Act. 

Mr.  President,  nations  around  the 
world  are  continuing  to  fall  under  the 


yoke  of  Communist  rule  and  with  that 
occurs  a  natural  exodus  of  refugees. 
Previous  experience  with  this  measure 
produced  some  very  fine  and  dedicated 
soldiers.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  we 
could  most  certainly  benefit  again  by 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  2296 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  Spates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  section  3253  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  may.  under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  accept  original  en 
listments  and  reenlistments  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  not  more  than  2.500  qualified 
aliens,  without  dependents,  who  are  not  less 
than  eighteen  years  of  age  or  more  than 
thirty-five  years  of  age. 

(b)  An  alien  may  not  be  accepted  for  an 
original  enlistment  in  the  Regular  Army 
under  this  Act  for  a  term  of  less  than  five 
years.  The  term  of  reenlistments  may  be  for 
such  terms  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  prescribe  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

(c)  Persons  enlisted  or  reenlisted  in  the 
Regular  Army  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  shall  be  integrated  into  established 
units  of  the  Army  with  citizen  meml>ers  and 
may  not  be  segregated  into  separate  organi- 
zations for  aliens. 

(d)  An  alien  may  not  be  enlisted  or  reen- 
listed m  the  Regular  Army  under  this  Act 
after  September  30.  1987. 

(e)  An  alien  enlisted  or  reenlisted  in  the 
Regular  Army  pursuant  to  this  Act  who— 

(1)  subsequently  enters  the  United  States 
(or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States)  pursuant  to  military  orders: 

(2)  is  otherwise  qualified  for  citizenship: 

(3)  has  completed  five  or  more  years  of 
active  duty  in  the  Regular  Army:  and 

(4)  has  been  honorably  discharged  there- 
from: 

shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  within  the  meaning  of  section 
316(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (8U.S.C.  1427). 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself. 
Denton.    Mr.    Grassley. 
Bentsen.  Mr.  Hatch,  and 
Jepsen ) 
S.   2299.   A   bill   entitled   the  "Anti- 
Fraudulent  Adoption  Practices  Act  of 
1984;"  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 
anti-fraudulent  adoption  practices  act  of 

1984 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  introduce  today 
the  Anti-Fraudulent  Adoption  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1984.  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  Senators  Denton.  Grassley. 
Bentsen,  Hatch,  and  Jepsen  join  with 
me  in  sponsoring  this  very  important 
legislation  that  will  provide  important 
legal  protections  to  adoptive  parents 
and  birth  mothers  who  might  be  vic- 


timized by  the  activities  of  persons 
who  solicit  money  for  the  performance 
of  adoption  services  that  are  never 
rendered. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  lies  in  a 
national  tragedy  which  only  recently 
came  to  my  attention.  It  is  a  tragedy 
of  people  who  prey  on  the  emotions 
and  frustrations  of  couples  longing  for 
children,  of  confused  and  distraught 
unwed  mothers,  and  who  do  so  with 
complete  disregard  for  the  welfare  of 
the  children  who  are  the  subject  of 
adoption  efforts.  Early  this  year.  Mr. 
John  Grubb.  police  chief  of  the  small 
town  of  Chase.  Kans.,  contacted  me 
about  an  alleged  adoption  scam  which, 
he  stated,  had  resulted  in  several  cou- 
ples in  my  State  being  defrauded  of 
large  sums  of  money  upon  the  promise 
of  adoption  services  that  were  not  per- 
formed. Couples  seeking  to  adopt  chil- 
dren were  promised,  by  the  perpetra- 
tors of  this  scheme,  that  children 
available  for  adoption  could  be  provid- 
ed from  the  country  of  Mexico  in  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time  and 
with  little  difficulty.  Thousands  of 
dollars  were  then  obtained  from  these 
couples,  who  believed  that  their  years 
of  frustration  and  waiting  would  soon 
be  ended.  Tragically,  however,  their 
problems— as  they  soon  discovered— 
were  just  beginning. 

While  some  children  were  actually 
made  available,  as  promised,  early  in 
the  activities  of  this  organization,  the 
majority  of  the  couples  from  whom 
money  was  obtained  were  left  with 
neither  their  hopes  fulfilled  nor  their 
money  returned. 

Information  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  victims  and  law  enforcement 
officers  in  a  number  of  States  indicat- 
ed that  these  fraudulent  adoption  ac- 
tivities may  have  been  carried  on  in  as 
many  as  22  States,  and  involved  over 
100  couples.  I  and  other  Senators  who 
join  with  me  on  this  bill  have  request- 
ed that  the  FBI.  INS,  and  IRS  conduct 
a  coordinated  investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  that 
is  being  introduced  today  is  to  provide 
additional  statutory  protections  to 
those  who  might  be  victimized  by  a 
fraud  of  this  type.  In  our  examination 
of  the  laws  governing  adoptions,  it  has 
become  apparent  to  us  that  a  signifi- 
cant gap  exists  in  the  laws  ability  to 
prevent  abuses  of  this  type  occurring. 
That  gap  occurs  when  the  parties  who 
operate  so-called  grey  market  adoption 
rings  operate  across  State  lines  and  in 
foreign  commerce.  The  reason  for  this 
is  quite  simple:  The  States  have  only 
that  degree  of  authority  that  can  be 
exercised  within  their  own  boundaries. 
While  one  State  may  have  laws  that 
may  be  aggressively  used  to  prosecute 
or  prevent  such  acts,  a  neighboring 
State  may  not;  and  thus,  the  control 
of  interstate  adoption  rings  that  oper- 


ate nationwide  is  of  necessity  a  Feder- 
al responsibility. 

The  legislation  would  accomplish 
two  primary  objectives:  It  would 
create  a  series  of  new  Federal  criminal 
statutes  that  are  designed  to;  first, 
prohibit  fraudulent  acts  in  connection 
with  the  offer  or  performance  of  adop- 
tion services;  second,  prohibit  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  over  and  above 
expenses  for  adoption  services  per- 
formed, by  limiting  such  compensation 
to  fees  of  a  State  licensed  adoption 
service,  attorneys,  and  doctors  provid- 
ing professional  assistance  in  connec- 
tion with  an  adoption;  and  third,  pro- 
vide for  civil  remedies  in  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  for  adoptive  parents  and 
birth  mothers  who  are  defrauded. 

This  bill. is  not  intended  to  usurp  the 
legitimate  authority  of  the  States  to 
regulate  adoption  practices  within  the 
State  as  they  see  fit.  What  it  is  intend- 
ed to  accomplish  is  to  provide  uniform, 
national  penalties  and  remedies  for 
persons  who  are  victimized  by  fraudu- 
lent adoption  rings  operating  in  inter- 
state an<i  foreign  commerce. 

Finally.  I  and  my  colleagues  who 
join  me  in  sponsoring  the  bill  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  bill  is  not 
meant,  in  any  way,  to  prohibit  or  even 
discourage  the  availability  of  adoption 
services  outside  of  the  community  of 
State  licensed  adoption  agencies.  The 
bill  specifically  excludes  agreements 
between  adoptive  parents  and  birth 
mothers  which  may  involve  the  pay- 
ment of  legitimate  fees  to  profession- 
als who  perform  valid  services  incident 
to  the  adoption  from  the  reach  of  its 
provisions. 

We  look  forward  to  working  togeth- 
er in  conducting  hearings  on  the  bill, 
and  hope  for  early  consideration  in 
our  respective  committees.  We  believe 
the  legislation  will  find  favor  with  the 
vast  majority  of  our  colleagues  and  we 
welcome  any  and  all  who  may  wish  to 
cosponsor. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sectional  Analysis— Anti-Fraudulent 
Adoption  Practices  Act  of  1984 

Sec.  101— Amends  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  by  providing  for  criminal  sanc- 
tions for  anyone  committing  fraud  in  the  of- 
fering or  providing  of  adoption  services  in 
international  or  interstate  commerce.  Sets  a 
maximum  penalty  of  $10,000  or  5  years  or 
both. 

Also  provides  criminal  sanctions  for 
anyone  who  solicits  or  receives  compensa- 
tion for  arranging  adoptions  with  the  excep- 
tion of:  1.)  licensed  agencies,  2.)  fees  re- 
ceived for  professional  medical  or  legal  serv- 
ices. 3.)  natural  parent  of  a  child  and  4.) 
prospective  adoptive  parents.  Sets  a  maxi- 
mum penalty  of  $10,000  or  5  years  or  both 
for  a  violation. 


Also  provides  criminal  sanctions  for 
anyone  who  uses  force  or  duress  to  cause 
another  person  to  travel  in  interstate  or 
international  commerce  in  connection  with 
an  adoption.  Sets  a  maximum  penalty  of 
$20,000  or  10  years  or  both  for  a  violation. 

Defines  certain  terms  used  in  this  section. 

Sec.  102— Technical  change  of  chapter 
index. 

Sec.  103— Amends  title  42  of  the  United 
States  Code  by  strengthening  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services'  role  in 
collecting  adoption  data,  developing  model 
adoption  legislation  for  use  by  the  States 
and  investigating  means  to  help  the  States 
in  prosecuting  violations  of  adoption  laws. 

Sec.  104— Opens  the  federal  district  courts 
to  anyone  who  has  been  defrauded  by  an 
adoption  service,  regardless  of  the  amount 
in  controversy.  Also  allows  for  appropriate 
punitive  damages  and  attorney's  fee.* 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Kansas.  Senator  Dole,  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Anti-Fraudulent  Adoption 
Practices  Act  of  1984,  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor. 

The  genesis  for  our  proposed  bill  is 
the  exposure  of  an  adoption  ring 
which  promised  children  from  Mexico 
to  couples  in  20  States.  There  have 
been  several  press  accounts  including  a 
series  of  investigative  reporting  arti- 
cles in  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

These  heartbreaking  stories  of  so 
many  disappointed  families  and  vul- 
nerable biological  mothers  exploited 
by  false  promises  prompted  me  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  Senator 
Dole  to  begin  to  explore  remedies  to 
the  tragedy  of  black  market  adoption. 

While  I  know  of  no  such  similar 
tragic  cases  of  fraudulent  adoption  ac- 
tivities involving  Alabama  families, 
the  potential  certainly  exists  for  fami- 
lies to  be  defrauded  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  couples  who  never  received 
children  from  Mexico.  I  believe  that 
some  of  my  constituents  may  need 
protection  in  this  regard,  and  this  has 
been  confirmed  by  an  adoption  expert 
in  my  State.  I  feel  that  the  Anti- 
Fraudulent  Adoption  Practices  Act 
will  provide  such  protection  for  Ala- 
bamians. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcomrnittee 
on  Family  and  Human  Services,  I  have 
held  several  hearings  on  adoption  in 
the  past  3  years  and  the  issue  of  black- 
market  adoptions  has  often  surfaced. 

I  have  legislative  jurisdiction  over 
adoption  services  matters,  including 
the  Adoption  Opportunities  Act.  This 
act  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices ■•  *  •  to  study  the  nature,  scope 
and  effects  of  the  placement  of  chil- 
dren in  adoptive  homes  •  •  *  by  per- 
sons or  agencies  which  are  not  licensed 
by  or  subject  to  regulation  by  any  gov- 
ernment entity." 

In  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  report,  which  accompanies 
this  legislation  (S.  1003,  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  and 
Adoption  Reform  Act  Amendments  of 
1983),  we  have  stated:  "The  committee 


supports  and  encourages  legal  inter- 
state adoption:  however,  it  remains 
concerned  about  the  operation  of  ille- 
gal, black-market  adoption  activities 
which  often  occur  across  State  lines." 

Therefore.  I  will  be  making  a  re- 
quest to  Secretary  Heckler  to  carefully 
examine  the  black-market  activities 
which  have  been  recently  exposed  and 
make  suggestions  to  the  States  about 
ways  the  enforcement  of  the  inter- 
state compact  for  the  placement  of 
children  can  be  vastly  improved  for 
nonagency  adoptions. 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  using  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice's expertise,  help  States  develop 
better  procedures  for  prosecuting 
those  persons  who  operate  illegal 
adoption  rings. 

I  feel  privileged  to  be  working  on  the 
development  of  the  Anti-Fraudulent 
Adoption  Practices  Act  with  as  knowl- 
edgeable a  person  as  Senator  Dole 
who.  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, also  has  jurisdiction  over  im- 
portant adoption  and  foster  care  pro- 
grams. 

The  proposal  includes  the  following 
features: 

Criminal  penalties  for  any  person 
who  defrauds  prospective  adoptive 
parents  or  biological  parents; 

Civil  remedies  for  prospective  adop- 
tive parents  or  biological  parents  who 
have  been  defrauded; 

Criminal  penalties  for  any  person 
who  coerces  or  entices  biological  par- 
ents or  adoptive  parents,  or  who 
makes  a  profit  from  arranging  an 
adoption;  and 

Activities  for  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  which 
would  aid  States  in  prosecuting  illegal 
adoption  activities. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sena- 
tor Dole,  with  the  other  Senators  co- 
spcnsoring  this  bill,  and  with  con- 
cerned organizations  in  a  sincere  at- 
tempt to  end  black-market  adoption 
activities  which  create  tragedy  for  too 
many  American  families.* 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Kansas.  Senator  Dole, 
has  clearly  outlined  the  need  for  this 
legislation.  It  is  evident  that  this  issue 
transcends  the  boundaries  of  a  par- 
ticular State  or  locality.  While  State 
law  is  applicable  in  cases  where  adop- 
tions are  intrastate,  interstate  adop- 
tions have  a  potential  vacuum  inher- 
ent in  the  unavailability  of  sanctions 
for  fraudulent  practices. 

In  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  20  couples 
have  listed  complaints  with  the  Office 
of  Consumer  Fraud.  About  eight  of 
those  couples  are  lowans  and  the  sto- 
ries that  they  tell  are  mixed  with  frus- 
tration and  dashed  hopes.  Linda  and 
Mike  Davis  of  Wapello,  Iowa  were 
promised  that  a  child  would  be  placed 
with  them  through  a  Mexican  adop- 
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tion  agency  with  a  local  contact:  2 
years  and  $5,000  later— no  child.  When 
asked  about  that  period  of  her  life. 
Linda  Davis  told  my  office,  "How  do 
you  put  a  measure  on  an  emotional 
roUercoaster?  We  were  promised  time 
after  time  that  a  child  would  be  in  our 
home  within  days,  only  to  be  contin- 
ually disappointed— it  was  a  terrible 
strain  on  our  marriage." 

By  far  the  majority  of  adoptions  in 
this  country  are  conducted  in  a  legal 
manner,  providing  valuable  service  to 
thousands  of  Americans  seeiting  to 
open  their  homes  to  needy  children 
and  enrich  the  lives  of  all  concerned. 
As  the  numbers  of  available  children 
for  adoption  drop,  families  become  the 
easy  prey  of  scam  operations.  The  leg- 
islation before  us  would  impose  the 
appropriate  sanctions  in  such  cases  of 
abuse.  And  importantly,  the  Federal 
Government  will  focus  on  gathering 
information  in  an  area  that  is  lacking 
in  statistical  information. 

1  am  pleased  to  add  my  name  as  a 
supporter  of  this  legislation.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
bill.* 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kansas  in  introducing  S.  2299,  the 
Anti-Fraudulent  Adoption  Practices 
Act  of  1984. 

A  recent  series  of  articles  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Fort  Worth  Star  Tele- 
gram clearly  demonstrates  the  need 
for  this  legislation.  According  to  those 
reports,  a  small  group  of  unlicensed  in- 
dependent adoption  brokers  may  have 
defrauded  nearly  40  couples  of  up  to 
$7,000  apiece  by  promising  to  find 
them  adoptable  babies. 

Allegations  of  deceptive  adoptive 
practices  by  this  group  have  been 
made  by  couples  in  at  least  20  States— 
from  Hawaii  to  Pennsylvania.  And  if 
the  accused  brokers  are  to  be  believed, 
the  actual  number  of  fraudulent 
agreements  may  be  as  high  as  400. 
One  of  the  most  serious  allegations 
stemming  from  these  reports  is  the 
charge  that  pregnant  women  are 
smuggled  into  the  United  States  as  a 
way  of  circumventing  immigration  re- 
quirements relating  to  adoption. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
seamy  scenario  I  have  described  may 
only  represent  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  in 
the  largely  unregulated  world  of  inter- 
national and  interstate  adoption.  A 
review  of  recent  adoption  statistics 
points  to  this  unfortunate  conclusion. 
Last  year,  according  to  the  National 
Committee  for  Adoption,  an  estimated 
2  million  American  couples  were  wait- 
ing to  adopt  children.  Of  these,  only 
60.000  were  able  to  obtain  a  child.  For- 
eign and  interstate  placements  ac- 
count for  nearly  14  percent  of  report- 
ed adoptions— we  have  no  reliable  esti- 
mates of  unreported  independent 
placements. 

As  an  adoptive  parent,  I  sympathize 
with  the  desire  of  all  prospective  par- 
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effectively  prosecute  the  accused  per- 
petrators because  of  preexisting  stat- 
utes of  questionable  relevance.  There 
are  today  no  criminal  statutes  to  di- 
rectly   punish    interstate    or    foreign 
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ents  to  bring  a  child  into  their  homes. 
And  I  believe,  that  States,  whose  juris- 
diction over  family  law  is  well  estab- 
lished, should  continue  to  exercise  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  regulation  of 


adoption  practices.  However,  because  a 
significant  number  of  adoptions  occur 
outside  the  reach  of  State  statute,  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  insure  against  deliberate  and  un- 
consionable  deception  of  vulnerable 
children  and  their  families— both  nat- 
ural and  adoptive. 

Under  the  provisions  of  our  bill,  the 
Federal  Government  would  work  in 
concert  with  States  to  supplement— 
and  not  supplant— State  adoption  stat- 
utes. This  much  needed  measure 
would  make  fraudulent  practices  by  an 
adoption  service  that  operates  be- 
tween States  or  internationally  a  Fed- 
eral crime  punishable  by  a  fine  of  up 
to  $10,000  and  imprisonment  of  up  to  5 
years.  Enactment  of  S.  2299  will  pro- 
vide access  to  the  Federal  courts  for 
both  prospective  parents  and  pregnant 
mothers.  In  addition,  this  legislation 
will  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  join  with  States  in 
reviewing  all  adoption  legislation  to 
determine  whether  improvements  in 
existing  law  should  be  made  as  a 
means  of  better  insuring  that  adoptive 
children  and  their  parents  are  protect- 
ed. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
the  objectives  of  this  bill  and  join  us 
to  secure  its  swift  passage.* 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
recently  reported  in  my  home  State  of 
Utah  that  21  couples  wanting  to  be 
parents  were  defrauded  in  an  alleged 
adoption  scam.  Through  a  Southwest- 
em  agency,  these  prospective  parents 
and  many  others  were  told  of  special 
arrangements  in  which  they  could 
adopt  orphaned  Mexican  children. 
However,  the  adoption  agency  in  ques- 
tion seemed  to  have  no  intention  of 
fulfilling,  in  good  faith,  its  side  of  the 
contract.  Thousands  of  dollars  were 
lost,  with  inestimable  emotional  trav- 
ail for  the  brokenhearted  prospective 
parents.  Their  acute  pain  is  not  as 
great,  however,  as  was  the  trauma  of 
the  young  Mexican  woman  who  paid 
the  same  Southwestern  agency  to  send 
her  daughters  to  temporarily  live  in 
U.S.  homes.  She  planned  to  later  im- 
migrate and  rejoin  them,  only  to  find 
that  they  had  been  permanently 
adopted  by  another  American  family 
who  were  similarly  deceived  by  the  dis- 
reputable firm  in  question. 

Despite  growing  instances  of  these 
problems,  there  are  no  Federal  stat- 
utes to  prosecute  those  who  victimize 
prospective  parents  with  their  agen- 
cies' fraudulent  claims.  There  is  no 
practical  recourse  for  the  waiting  par- 
ents-to-be. There  is  no  recourse  for 
those  who  have  been  tricked  into 
giving  up  their  children.  The  Federal 
Government  can  investigate  and  un- 
cover certain  wrongdoings,  but  cannot 


adoption  agencies  guilty  of  fraudulent 
practices. 

The  examples  of  fraudulent  prac- 
tices I  earlier  described  give  adoption  a 
bad  name.  Yet,  adoption  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  American  family  life.  But 
my  heart  reaches  out  to  those  who 
have  been  criminally  victimized  by 
those  who  would  profit  at  the  expense 
of  a  couple's  desire  to  be  parents  of  an 
adoptable  child.  I  am  also  thinking  of 
those  parents  who  were  misled  about 
their  legal  guardian  rights.  For  these 
reasons.  I  am  pleased  to  be  among  the 
original  cosponsors  of  legislation  being 
introduced  today  by  Senators  Dole. 
Grassley.  Denton  and  me,  entitled, 
the  Anti-Fraudulent  Adoption  Act  of 
1984. 

Our  legislation  makes  adoption 
fraud  a  Federal  offense  carrying  a 
maximum  penalty  of  5  years  in  prison 
and  a  $10,000  fine.  It  further  opens 
the  Federal  courts  to  damage  lawsuits 
by  prospective  parents  and  other  vic- 
tims of  adoption  agencies  convicted  of 
fraud.  The  bill  also  prohibits  private 
adoption  agencies  from  charging  more 
than  a  'reasonable  fee, "  attorneys' 
fees,  medical  services  provided  to  the 
mother  of  the  adoptive  child,  or  other 
agency  services. 

This  legislation  does  not  restrict 
legal  adoptions.  Obviously,  adoption  is 
an  important  part  of  many  American 
families.  It  simply  increases  the  likeli- 
hood that  adoption  practices  are  ethi- 
cally and  legally  aboveboard.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  legislation  will  mini- 
mize, if  not  end  altogether,  the  fraud- 
ulent activities  that  may  occur  in  pri- 
vate placement  adoption  agencies.  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
this  effort.* 


By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Percy,  and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.  2300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  authorize  multiyear 
contracts  in  certain  cases;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

CIVILIAN  AGENCY  MULTIYEAR  CONTRACTING  ACT 
OF  1984 

*  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation— the  Civil- 
ian Agency  Multiyear  Contracting 
Act— which  authorizes  civilian  procur- 
ing agencies  to  enter  into  multiyear 
contracts,  not  to  exceed  5  years,  when 
such  contracts  are  determined  to  be  in 
the  Government's  best  intetest.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  Senators  T»ercy  and 
Levin  as  cosponsors. 

Each  year,  the  Federal  Government 
spends  more  than  half  of  its  discre- 
tionary budget  on  the  procurement  of 
property  and  services,  ranging  from 
weapons  systems  to  janitorial  services. 


from  the  private  sector.  In  fiscal  1983. 
Government  contracts  worth  over 
$175  billion  were  awarded.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  significant  economies  can 
be  realized  through  the  effective  im- 
plementation of  procurement  reforms. 

One  such  procurement  reform, 
which  enjoys  widespread  support 
within  the  procurement  community,  is 
multiyear  contracting.  Under  the  Fed- 
eral Acquisition  Regulation,  effective 
April  1.  1984.  multiyear  contracting 
may  be  used  when  no-year  or  mul- 
tiyear funds  are  available  or.  in  the 
case  of  1-year  funds,  when  multiyear 
contracting  is  specifically  authorized 
by  statute.  Otherwise,  the  Anti-Defi- 
ciency Act  (31  U.S.C.  1341  et  seq.)  pre- 
cludes contractual  agreements  requir- 
ing direct  obligations  in  excess  or  in 
advance  of  appropriations. 

The  Department  of  Defense  was 
granted  broad  multiyear  contracting 
authority  in  1980  (10  U.S.C.  2306(h)). 
My  legislation  would  extend  this  au- 
thority Governmentwide  and  allow  ci- 
vilian procuring  agencies  to  contract 
on  a  multiyear  basis,  provided  the  fol- 
lowing criteria  are  met.  First,  appro- 
priations must  be  available  for  the 
first  year  of  the  multiyear  contract 
and  there  must  be  a  reasonable  expec- 
tation that,  during  the  remaining 
years  the  contract  is  in  effect,  addi- 
tional funding  will  be  requested. 
Second,  the  agency  head  awarding  the 
multiyear  contract  must  determine 
that  the  contract  will  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  Government  by  No.  1. 
reducing  costs.  No.  2.  promoting 
economies  in  administration,  perform- 
ance, and  operation,  No.  3,  increasing 
quality  of  performance  by  or  service 
from  the  contractor,  and  No.  4.  en- 
couraging effective  competition. 
Third,  during  the  proposed  contract 
period,  there  will  be  a  continuing  need 
for  the  property  or  services,  and  such 
minimum  need  is  expected  to  remain 
substantially  and  such  minimum  need 
is  expected  to  remain  substantially  un- 
changed. Fourth,  the  specifications  for 
the  property  or  services  being  pro- 
cured are  expected  to  be  reasonably 
stable.  And  fifth,  the  use  of  such  con- 
tracting method  will  not  inhibit  small 
business  participation. 

Support  for  multiyear  contracting 
dates  back  to  the  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement.  In  1972,  the 
Commission  reported  to  Congress  that 
the  advantages  of  multiyear  contract- 
ing exceed  the  disadvantages,  and  rec- 
ommended that  such  method  should 
be  used,  when  appropriate,  gov- 
ernmentwide. The  General  Accounting 
Office  agreed  in  a  1978  report,  entitled 
"Federal  Agencies  Should  Be  Given 
Multiyear  Contracting  Authority  for 
Supplies  and  Services,"  recommending 
that  legislation  should  be  enacted, 
with  appropriate  safeguards,  to  pro- 
vide such  authority.  The  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  also  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  governmentwide 


multiyear  contracting  in  its  February 
1982  proposal  for  a  Uniform  Federal 
Procurement  System,  as  did  the  Grace 
Commission  in  its  June  1983  Report 
on  Procurement. 

In  preparing  this  legislation.  I  solic- 
ited the  views  of  the  procurement 
community  to  determine  the  potential 
benefits  of  multiyear  contracting  and 
the  areas  in  which  multiyear  contract- 
ing would  be  used.  I  received  responses 
from  the  following  civilian  agencies, 
contracting  associations,  and  organiza- 
tions, all  of  which  supported  the  con- 
cept of  multiyear  contracting:  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the 
Department  of  Energy,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Computer 
and  Business  Equipment  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  the  Associated  Gener- 
al Contractors  of  America,  the  Aero- 
space Industries  Association,  the  Elec- 
tronics Industries  Association,  the  Pro- 
fessional Services  Council,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Public  Administration. 

According  to  the  responses  I  re- 
ceived, there  are  numerous  benefits  as- 
sociated with  multiyear  contracting. 
First,  the  Government  stands  to  save 
money.  Multiyear  contracting  author- 
ity, used  appropriately,  would  provide 
significant  reductions  in  the  cost  of 
procurement  resulting  from  lower  con- 
tract prices  as  well  as  lower  adminis- 
trative expenses.  Annual  contracts  fre- 
quently involve  start-up  costs  which 
must  be  recovered  during  the  year. 
This  has  a  direct  impact  on  the  price 
of  property  or  services  offered  to  the 
Government.  Under  a  multiyear  con- 
tract, such  nonrecurring  costs  could  be 
prorated  over  the  life  of  the  contract, 
thus  reducing  the  unit  cost  of  the 
work  performed  and  consequently  the 
price  offered  to  the  Government. 

In  some  cases,  multiyear  contracting 
would  allow  agencies  to  take  advan- 
tage of  greater  price  discounts.  As  an 
example,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration recently  analyzed  the  pricing 
practices  of  a  major  automated  data 
processing  (ADP)  equipment  vendor, 
which  showed  that  the  vendor's  pric- 
ing structure  varied  significantly  based 
on  its  customer's  ability  to  commit  for 
multiple-year  leases  of  equipment. 
Those  customers— all  commercial— 
who  would  commit  to  a  5-year  lease 
were  granted  discounts  ranging  from 
62  to  75  percent  of  the  1-year  rates. 
The  maximum  volume  discounts  given 
to  those  customers  who  could  only 
commit  to  a  single  year  was  5  percent 
of  the  1-year  rate.  In  effect,  customers 
such  as  the  Government  who  leased 
equipment  for  several  years,  but  who 
could  only  contractually  commit  them- 
selves to  a  lease  of  1  year,  have  paid  as 
much  in  2  years  as  other  customers 
pay  in  5  years. 


Administrative  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment could  also  be  reduced.  For 
annual  contracts,  agencies  expend  a 
significant  amount  of  time  and  money 
to  accomplish  a  variety  of  contract 
formation  functions,  including  market 
research,  preparation  of  solicitations, 
evaluation  of  offers,  negotiation  of 
price,  terms  and  conditions,  and  tech- 
nical analyses.  Agencies  could  reduce 
their  cost  of  doing  business  if  these  ad- 
ministrative activities  were  performed 
on  other  than  an  annual  schedule. 
Similarly,  multiyear  contracting  would 
reduce  prospective  contractors'  admin- 
istrative costs  associated  with  bid  or 
proposal  preparation. 

According  to  the  1978  GAO  report, 
the  GSA  administered  approximately 
390  single-year  janitorial  contractors 
costing  $43  million  and  approximately 
2,000  single-year  trash  removal  con- 
tracts costing  about  $7  million.  Analy- 
sis by  GSA  officials  at  the  time  indi- 
cated that  savings  of  $1.6  million  an- 
nually could  be  achieved  if  the  con- 
tracts were  awarded  for  4-year  terms. 
This  would  amount  to  savings  of  $6.4 
million  over  the  life  of  the  contracts. 
The  estimated  savings  would  accrue, 
according  to  the  GAO,  from  reduced 
administrative  requirements  prior  to 
contract  award  and  improved  oper- 
ations efficiency  through  continuity  in 
contract  mangagement. 

In  addition  to  the  savings  in  contract 
prices  and  administrative  costs,  the 
quality  of  performance  and  service 
from  contractors  could  improve.  The 
GAO  stated  in  its  1978  report  that 
multiyear  contracting  can  improve 
contractor  performance  and  service  by 
reducing  the  uncertainty  of  continued 
Government  business,  providing  conti- 
nuity in  the  delivery  of  recurring 
supply  and  service  needs,  and  enabling 
the  contractor  to  maintain  a  stable, 
well-trained  work  force.  The  quality  of 
the  work  performed  generally  im- 
proves during  the  contract  term. 
Where  annual  contracts  are  required, 
the  impact  of  the  initial  stages  of  the 
performance  learning  curve  is  felt 
each  year.  By  using  multiyear  con- 
tracts, this  impact  is  felt  only  in  the 
initial  year  of  the  contract. 

Finally,  competition  for  contracts 
could  increase.  Many  companies  are 
unwilling  or  unable  to  make  signifi- 
cant capital  investments  for  1-year 
contracts.  Multiyear  contracts  would 
make  such  undertakings  more  attra- 
tive  by  providing  longer  periods  of  as- 
sured business,  thereby  stimulating 
competition.  Small  businesses  in  par- 
ticular would  now  be  able  to  bid  for 
multiyear  contracts  by  prorating  non- 
recurring startup  costs  which,  for  a  1- 
year  contract,  would  preclude  these 
businesses  from  competing.  Moreover, 
by  extending  the  Government's  com- 
mitment to  the  contractor,  multiyear 
contracting  encourages  financial  as- 
sistance for  small  businesses  enabling 
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them  to  improve  their  competitive  po- 
sition. 

An  example  of  an  annual  procure- 
ment which  would  have  been  competi- 
tive had  it  been  awarded  on  a  mul- 
tiyear  basis  involves  a  GSA  contract 
for  converting  waste  into  fuel.  The 
GSA  received  proposals  from  firms  in- 
dicating an  interest  in  contracting 
with  GSA  to  collect  trash  from  Feder- 
al buildings,  convert  it  into  refuse-de- 
rived fuel,  and  sell  it  back  to  GSA  for 
burning  in  Federal  heating  plants. 
GSAs  contracting  authority  for  such 
a  service  contract,  however,  is  current- 
ly limited  to  a  1-year  period.  Consider- 
ing the  large  front  end  investment 
that  would  be  required  for  a  contrac- 
tor to  acquire  the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  facilities,  potential  contrac- 
tors were  unwilling  to  make  such  an 
investment  for  a  1-year  contract.  Ac- 
cording the  GSA,  if  multiyear  con- 
tracting authority  were  enacted.  GSA 
would  be  able  to  contract  competitive- 
ly for  conversion  of  waste  to  fuel,  with 
anticipated  savings  in  cost  and  energy 
resources. 

There  are  some  disadvantages  in- 
volved in  multiyear  contracting.  By 
definition.  Congress  relinquishes  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  control  over  the  purse 
strings  by  permitting  agencies  to  obli- 
gate funds  in  the  outyears.  The  risk  in 
making  such  a  commitment  is  that  the 
Government  could  be  locked  into 
prices  that  may  subsequently  decrease 
due  to  an  economic  downturn  or  a 
technological  breakthrough.  My  legis- 
lation safeguards  against  this  risk  by 
establishing  criteria  that  must  be  met 
before  a  multiyear  contract  can  be 
used. 

Congress  also  has  the  discretion  to 
cancel  or  terminate  a  multiyear  con- 
tract. There  are.  however,  costs  in- 
volved. Agencies  are  required  under 
my  legislation  to  pay  cancellation  or 
termination  costs  from  appropriated 
funds  which  were  either  originally 
available  for  performance  of  the  con- 
tract, currently  available,  but  not  oth- 
erwise obligated,  for  the  procurement 
of  similar  property  or  services,  or 
made  available  for  the  payment  of 
such  costs. 

According  to  agency  responses  to  the 
Oversight  Subcommittees  survey,  the 
prospective  uses  of  multiyear  contract- 
ing are  varied  and  numerous.  The 
General  Services  Administration  an- 
ticipates that  multiyear  contracting 
could  be  used  for  recurring  support 
services,  such  as  janitorial,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  of  real  and  personal 
property,  protection,  trash,  and  snow 
removal  services.  GSA  would  also  con- 
sider using  such  authority  selectively 
in  the  procurement  of  certain  common 
use  supplies  and  ADP  and  telecom- 
munications equipment.  Multiyear 
contracting  could  also  be  used  for 
small  demand  items  which,  when 
bought  in  larger  quantities,  might  en- 
courage increased  competition. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture 
listed  numerous  areas  in  which  mul- 
tiyear contracting  would  be  consid- 
ered, including  shuttle  bus  service, 
janitorial  services,  requirement  con- 
tracts for  items  such  as  back  tags  for 
cattle  and  bleeding  needles,  food 
stamp  production,  ADP  services  and 
equipment,  telecommunication  serv- 
ices and  equipment,  reforestation 
projects,  road  maintenance  projects, 
and  construction. 

The  Department  of  Interior  stated 
that  multiyear  contracting  may  be 
used  for  construction  programs,  re- 
search programs,  service  contracts, 
such  as  janitorial  and  other  routine 
services,  management  and  operating 
contracts,  seedling  production,  and  re- 
forestation contracts.  Leases  of  equip- 
ment, in  appropriate  circumstances, 
would  also  be  considered  as  possible 
candidates. 

The  National  Academy  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration put  together  a  laundry 
list  of  potential  uses,  including  first, 
procurement  of  services,  such  as  jani- 
torial, maintenance,  utilities  and  a 
wide  variety  of  building  and  base  oper- 
ations: second,  lease-purchase  arrange- 
ments, such  as  photocopying,  commu- 
nications, and  computer  equipment: 
third,  high-volume  usage  of  commer- 
cial articles,  such  as  copying  paper, 
typewriters,  other  office  supplies,  and 
automobiles:  and  fourth,  procurement 
of  specially  designed  equipment  or 
highly  specialized  capital  items,  where 
a  large  investment  is  required  in  plant 
or  equipment  which  could  be  amor- 
tized over  several  years. 

Considering  these  many  uses  of  mul- 
tiyear contracting  and  the  benefits  to 
be  gained.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  col- 
leagues will  lend  their  support  to  this 
legislative  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  Civilian  Agency  Multiyear  Con- 
tracting Act,  along  with  a  section-by- 
section  analysis,  be  included  in  the 
Record  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1.— The  short  title  of  this  bill  is 
the  Civilian  Agency  Multiyear  Contracting 
Act  of  1984. 

Section  2.— Section  2  amends  title  III  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (41  U.S.C.  251  et  sec.) 
by  adding  after  section  305  (41  U.S.C.  255)  a 
new  section  306  on  Multiyear  Contracts. 

Section  306(a)  defines  'multiyear  con- 
tract" to  mean  a  contract  for  the  purchase 
of  properly  or  services  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding five  years. 

Section  306(b)  establishes  the  following 
criteria  which  must  be  met  before  an  agency 
head  may  enter  into  a  multiyear  contract: 

First,  appropriations  are  available  for  the 
first  year  of  the  multiyear  contract,  and 
there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that, 
during  the  remaining  years  the  contract  is 
in  effect,  additional  funding  will  be  request- 
ed (section  306(b)(1)). 


Second,  the  agency  head  awarding  the 
multiyear  contract  determines  that:  (A)  the 
contract  will  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
Government  by  reducing  costs,  promoting 
ecomonies  in  administration,  performance 
and  operation,  increasing  quality,  and  en- 
couraging competition;  (B)  during  the  pro- 
posed contract  period,  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  the  property  or  services, 
and  such  minimum  need  is  expected  to 
remain  substantially  unchanged;  (C)  the 
specifications  for  the  property  or  services 
being  procured  are  expected  to  be  reason- 
ably stable;  and  (D)  the  multiyear  contract 
will  not  inhibit  small  business  participation 
(section  306(b)(2)). 

Section  306(c)  states  that  a  multiyear  con- 
tract may  include  a  provision  which  makes 
performance  under  the  contract  for  the 
second  and  subsequent  years  contingent  on 
appropriations  for  such  years,  and  a  provi- 
sion for  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  cancel- 
lation charge  to  the  contractor  if  the  per- 
formance of  the  multiyear  contract  is  can- 
celled. 

Section  306(d)  provides  that  a  multiyear 
contract  shall  be  cancelled  or  terminated  if 
appropriated  funds  are  not  available.  In 
such  case,  the  cost  of  the  cancellation  or 
termination  shall  be  paid  from  appropriated 
funds  which  were  either  originally  available 
for  performance  of  the  contract,  currently 
available  (but  not  otherwise  obligated)  for 
the  procurement  of  similar  properly  or  serv- 
ices, or  made  available  for  the  payment  of 
such  cost. 

Section  306(e)  slates  that  this  legislation 
was  not  intended  to  modify  or  affect  any 
other  provision  of  law  which  authorizes 
multiyear  contracting. 

Section  3.— Section  3  sets  the  effective 
dale  of  this  legislation  at  contracts  entered 
into  after  September  30.  1984. 

S.  2300 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Civilian  Agency 
Multiyear  Contracting  Act  of  1984". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Federal  Proper- 
ty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(41  U.S.C.  251  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  305  (41  U.S.C.  255)  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"MULTIYEAR  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  lerm  multiyear  contract',  when 
used  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  proper- 
ty or  services,  means  a  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase of  property  or  services  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  five  years. 

"(b)  An  agency  head  may  enter  into  a 
multiyear  contract  for  the  purchase  of  prop- 
erty or  services  when— 

"(1)(A)  appropriations  are  available  and 
adequate  for  the  payment  for  such  purchase 
only  for  the  first  fiscal  year  during  which 
the  contract  is  in  effect;  and 

•(B)  there  is  reasonable  expectation  that, 
during  the  period  which  the  contract  is  in 
effect,  such  agency  head  will  request  fund- 
ing for  the  contract  at  the  level  necessary  to 
avoid  concellation  of  the  performance 
under,  or  termination  of.  the  contract;  and 

"(2)  such  agency  head  determines  that— 

"(A)  such  a  contract  will  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Government  by— 

"(i)  reducing  costs  under  the  contract: 

"(ii)  promoting  economies  in  administra- 
tion, performance,  and  operation; 

"(iii)  increasing  quality  of  performance  by 
or  service  from  the  contractor; 
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"(iv)  encouraging  effective  comt>etition; 

"(B)  during  the  proposed  contract 
period— 

"(i)  thpre  will  be  a  continuing  or  recurring 
need  for  the  property  or  services;  and 

"(ii)  the  minimum  need  for  the  property 
or  services  to  be  purchased  is  expected  to 
remain  substantially  unchanged  in  terms  of 
rate  of  production  or  performance,  rate  of 
purchase,  and  total  quantity  or  extent  of 
services; 

"(C)  the  specifications  for  the  property  or 
services  are  expected  to  be  reasonably 
stable,  and  the  technical  risks  associated 
with  the  purchase  are  not  excessive;  and 

"(D)  such  a  contract  will  not  inhibit  small 
business  concerns  from  submitting  a  bid  or 
proposal  for  such  contract. 

"(c)  A  multiyear  contract  authorized  by 
this  section  may  include— 

"(1)  a  provision  that  the  performance 
under  the  contract  during  the  second  or  any 
subsequent  fiscal  year  included  in  the  con- 
tract term  is  contingent  on  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  such  year;  and 

"(2)  a  provision  for  the  payment  of  a  rea- 
sonable cancellation  charge  to  the  contrac- 
tor if  the  performance  is  cancelled  pursuant 
to  a  provision  described  in  clause  ( 1 ). 

"(d)(1)  If  appropriated  funds  are  not 
available  for  expenditure  on  a  multiyear 
contract  during  the  second  or  subsequent 
fiscal  year  included  in  the  contract  term, 
the  performance  under  the  contract  shall  be 
cancelled  for  such  fiscal  year  or  the  con- 
tract shall  be  terminated. 

"(2)  Any  cost  of  the  cancellation  of  per- 
formance under,  or  termination  of,  the  con- 
tract shall  be  paid  from  appropriated  funds 
which— 

"(A)  were  originally  available  for  perform- 
ance of  the  contract; 

"(B)  are  then  currently  available  for  the 
acquisition  of  similar  property  or  services 
and  are  not  otherwise  obligated;  or 

•(C)  are  made  available  for  the  payment 
of  such  costs. 

••(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  is  intended  to 
modify  or  affect  any  other  provision  of  law 
which  authorizes  multiyear  contracting  and 
is  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Civilian  Agency  Multiyear  Contracting  Act 
of  1984.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  306  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"306.  Multiyear  contracts.". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to 
contracts  entered  into  after  September  30. 
1984.* 


By    Mr.    HATCH    (for    himself, 
Mrs.       Hawkins       and       Mr. 

INOUYE): 

S.  2301.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend 
programs  for  the  provision  of  health 
services  and  preventive  health  services 
to  establish  a  program  for  the  provi- 
sion of  home  and  community-based 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

HEALTH  SERVICES.  PREVENTIVE  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICES AND  HOME  AND  COMMUNITY  BASED  SERV- 
ICES ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Health  Services, 
Preventive  Health  Services  and  Home 
and  Community  Based  Services  Act  of 
1984.  This  bill  would  reauthorize  the 


preventive  health  and  health  services 
block  grant,  the  home  health-care 
training  program,  and  the  tuberculo- 
sis, venereal  disease,  immunization 
programs.  In  addition,  would  author- 
ize a  home  and  community-based 
health  services  block  grant  and  a  3- 
year  demonstration  project  related  to 
improving  emergency  medical  services 
for  children. 

The  bill  includes  reauthorization  of 
the  preventive  health  and  health  serv- 
ices block  grant  for  fiscal  year  1985 
through  fiscal  year  1988.  In  order  to 
receive  allotments.  States  must  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Secretary  de- 
scriptions of  the  intended  uses  of 
fun(is  received.  These  descriptions 
must  be  made  public  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  facilitate  public  comment. 

States  may  use  allotments  for: 

First.  Preventive  health  services  pro- 
grams for  the  control  of  rodents,  and 
community  and  school-based  fluorida- 
tion programs; 

Second.  Establishing  and  maintain- 
ing preventive  health  service  programs 
for  screening,  diagnosis,  prevention, 
and  referral  for  treatment  of  hyper- 
tension: 

Third.  Community-based  programs 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  and 
evaluating  optimal  methods  of  orga- 
nizing and  delivering  comprehensive 
preventive  health  services  to  defined 
populations,  comprehensive  programs 
designed  to  deter  smoking  and  the  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages  among  children 
and  adolescents,  and  other  risk-reduc- 
tion and  health-education  programs; 

Fourth.  Comprehensive  public 
health  services  formerly  provided  by 
States  under  section  314  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

Fifth.  Provide  grants  and  contracts 
to  support  establishment  of  home 
health  agencies  in  areas  where  the 
services  of  such  agencies  are  not  avail- 
able; 

Sixth.  Provide  grants  to  support 
demonstration  projects  for  the  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  emergency 
medical  service  systems,  including 
services  for  the  treatment  of  critically 
ill  children;  and 

Seventh.  Providing  services  to  rape 
victims  and  for  rape  prevention. 

This  block  grants  for  health  protec- 
tion and  disease  prevention  has  of- 
fered the  States  the  opportunity  to  ef- 
fectively administer  the  resources  pro- 
vided. The  decentralization  of  deci- 
sionmaking processes  from  the  Feder- 
al level  to  the  States  has  worked,  and 
States  have  responsibly  assigned  prior- 
ities to  meet  those  health  needs  which 
are  determined  to  be  most  pressing  in 
their  respective  geographic  region. 
Preliminary  data  from  a  soon  to  be  re- 
leased GAO  report  cites  the  overall  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  block  grant  ap- 
proach to  addressing  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  serious,  and  preventable, 
public  health  problems. 


The  bill  also  reauthorizes  the  child- 
hood immunization,  tuberculosis,  and 
venereal  disease  programs  for  fiscal 
years  1985,  1986,  and  1987.  These  pro- 
grams are  high-priority  preventive 
health  services  which  are  carried  out 
in  a  partnership  between  the  Federal 
Government,  States,  and  localities. 
They  are  very  important  programs, 
critical  to  our  Nation's  public  health. 
It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  see  fit  to 
fund  them  at  the  full  authorization 
levels  I  am  requesting. 

Specifically,  authorization  levels  of 
$35  million,  $37.5  million,  and  $40  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1985,  1986,  and 
1987,  respectively,  would  be  set  for  the 
childhood  immunization  program.  Ap- 
propriation administration  of  safe  and 
effective  vaccines  is  one  of  the  most 
cost-effective  methods  of  preventing 
human  suffering  and  reducing  the  eco- 
nomic costs  resulting  from  vaccine- 
preventable  disease.  Without  question, 
immunization  programs  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  public 
health  as  well  as  being  cost  effective.  I 
would  note  the  encouraging  fact  that 
immunization  levels  are  at  an  all-tiirie 
high  of  95  percent,  and  cases  of  mea- 
sles, rubella,  tetanus,  polio,  and 
mumps  have  reached  alltime  lows. 

For  projects  and  programs  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  venereal  dis- 
ease, this  legislation  would  authorize 
levels  of  $50  million,  $55  million,  and 
$55  million  for  fiscal  years  1985 
through  1987.  Although  the  programs 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  vene- 
real disease  have  made  great  strides  in 
recent  years  in  the  treatment  of  gon- 
orrhea and  syphilis,  there  is  still  room 
for  improvement.  In  1984,  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  outreach  programs  will  pro- 
vide services  to  9.3  million  adolescents 
and  young  adults.  These  efforts  will 
prevent  an  estimated  6,500  cases  of 
syphilis  and  more  than  179,000  cases 
of  gonorrhea  and  will  result  in  the 
treatment  of  more  than  760,000  ven- 
eral-disease  patients.  Currently,  the 
venereal-disease-control  program  is  fo- 
cused primarily  on  syphilis  and  gonor- 
rhea, but  other  sexually  transmitted 
diseases  are  on  the  increase  in  this 
country.  Research  and  treatment  of 
genital  herpes  and  nongonococcal  ure- 
thritis are  two  problems  which  should 
receive  additional  attention.  I  would 
not  think  that  many  of  the  victims  of 
sexually  transmitted  disease  are  inno- 
cent babies  who  acquire  these  diseases 
at  birth.  Increased  emphasis  should  be 
appropriately  placed  on  prenatal  and 
neonatal  care  of  these  children. 

This  bill  also  authorizes  preventive 
health  service  programs  for  tuberculo- 
sis at  levels  of  $8  million,  $9  million, 
and  $10  million  for  fiscal  years  1985, 
1986,  and  1987  respectively.  This  com- 
pares to  a  fiscal  year  1984  appropria- 
tion of  $5  million.  Tuberculosis  is  still 
a    major    health    concern    and    risk 
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throughout  the  Nation,  particularly  in 
large  cities  and  areas  that  have  experi- 
enced significant  refugee  influx.  Tu- 
berculosis is  medically  treatable.  The 
continuation  of  efforts  to  curb  its 
growth  could  lead  to  its  ultimate 
eradication.  Thus,  continuation  of  tu- 
berculosis outreach  programs  to  high 
incidence  areas  is  a  priority  preventive 
health  service  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  would  like  to  note  my  respect 
for  the  outstanding  efforts  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Florida. 
Senator  Paula  Hawkins,  to  focus  the 
Senates  attention  on  the  need  for  an 
effective  tuberculosis-treatment  pro- 
gram. 

A  new  authority  would  also  provide 
States  with  block  grant  funds  to:  co- 
ordinate all  community-based  and 
home  health  services:  identify  elderly 
and  disabled  individuals  at  risk  of  in- 
stitutionalization: determine  the  needs 
of  individual  community  based:  make 
recommendations  for  cost-effective 
measures  to  meet  those  needs:  and 
provide  basic  in-home  support  services, 
for  example,  homemaker/home  health 
aide,  for  qualifying  individuals. 

Eligibility  under  the  block  grant 
would  be  limited  to  disabled  individ- 
uals and  elderly  individuals  who  are 
over  65  and  who  are  at  risk  of  institu- 
tionalization. States  must  also  assure 
that  services  provided  under  the  block 
grant  are  not  duplicative  of  those  pro- 
vided under  other  Federal  programs. 

Funds  for  this  block  would  first  be 
authorized  at  $20  million  for  fiscal 
year  1985  to  enable  States  to  plan  and 
implement  the  block  grant.  Authoriza- 
tion levels  of  $150  million.  $200  mil- 
lion, and  $200  million  are  then  author- 
ized for  1986.  1987.  and  1988  respec- 
tively for  home  and  community-based 
services. 

Home  health  care  can  result  in  enor- 
mous cost  savings  over  the  long  run. 
There  is  a  clear  and  audible  consensus 
among  health  experts  and  representa- 
tives of  elderly  and  disabled  organiza- 
tions to  reorient  our  national  health 
policy.  At  present  there  is  an  emphasis 
on  institutionalized  long-term  care, 
and  we  need  to  encourage  more  appro- 
priate nursing  home  care  and  im- 
proved home  health  services. 

I  have  been  involved  in  home  health- 
care legislation  for  the  past  4  years. 
Although  it  has  been  a  long  and  ardu- 
ous process  to  develop  a  commitment 
within  Congress  regarding  home 
health  care.  I  feel  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful although  much  more  needs  to 
done. 

I  plan  to  continue  to  make  home 
health  care  a  major  issue  that  Con- 
gress must  deal  with  until  programs 
are  implemented  that  will  improve  the 
delivery  of  home  services  for  our  elder- 
ly and  disabled  citizens.  That  is  why 
this  legislation  includes  this  home  and 
community-based  health  services  block 
grant.  The  proposal  is  a  modification 
of  my  earlier  bill.  S.  1539. 


Unless  viable  community-based  serv- 
ices are  developed  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary institutionalization  of  the  elderly 
and  disabled  we  can  only  expect  that 
the  numbers  of  persons  in  nursing 
homes  will  grow,  especially  as  the  pro- 
portion of  elderly  individuals  in  the 
population  increases  at  a  faster  rate 
than  other  age  categories.  Congress, 
through  the  States,  must  act  to  assure 
an  adequate.  cost-effective.  and 
humane  alternative  is  readily  available 
through  home  health  care. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  amend  title 
XIX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
by  providing  a  demonstration  program 
relating  the  emergency  health  care  for 
children  who  need  treatment  for 
trauma  or  critical  care.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, $2  million  per  year  would  be  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1985  through 
fiscal  year  1987  for  1-year  grants  to  no 
more  than  four  States  in  any  fiscal 
year.  This  will  allow  12  States  to  par- 
ticipate over  the  3  years  although  the 
Secretary  may  renew  a  demonstration 
project  for  1  additional  fiscal  year  if  it 
is  determined  that  the  extension  of 
the  project  will  provide  a  significant 
benefit  which  will  be  useful  to  other 
States. 

Of  all  the  patients  receiving  care  in 
hospital  emergency  departments  ap- 
proximately 20  to  35  percent  are  chil- 
dren. Yet  various  statistics  suggest 
that  insufficient  attention  has  been 
placed  on  the  needs  of  children.  Al- 
though our  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices programs  have  demonstrated  their 
extraordinary  ability  to  save  lives,  spe- 
cial priority  needs  to  be  given  to  up- 
grading their  capacity  to  provide 
emergency  care  for  children  who  are 
critically  ill.  In  making  this  point.  I 
would  like  to  note  the  contribution  of 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
INOUYE.  whose  bill,  S.  163.  first 
brought  to  the  Senate's  attention  the 
possibility  that  pediatric  emergency 
care  might  need  additional  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2301 

Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Health  Services. 
Preventive  Health  Services,  and  Home  and 
Community-Based  Services  Act  of  1984". 

REFERENCE 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to  or  a  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

CHILDHOOD  IMMUNIZATION 

Sec  3.  Section  317(j)(l)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■and"  after  "1983."  and  by  in- 
serting   before    the    period    a   comma    and 


»35.00O.OO0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  $37,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986.  and 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987". 

PREVENTIVE  HEALTH  SERVICE  PROCRAMS  FOR 
TUBERCULOSIS 

Sec.  4.  Section  317(j)<2)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1983."  and  by  in- 
serting  before   the   period   a   comma   and 

$8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Septemt)er  30.  1986.  and 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987". 

PROJECTS  AND  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
AND  CONTROL  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASE 

Sec  5.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
318(d)(1)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  "1983."  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  "$50,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
$55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  and  $55,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1987". 

HOME  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  339(a)(5)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1983."  and  by  in- 
serting  t>efore    the   period   a   comma   and 

September  30.  1985.  September  30.  1986. 
and  September  30.  1987". 

(b)  Section  339(b)(5)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  after  "1983."  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  a  comma  and  "September 
30.  1985.  September  30.  1986.  and  September 
30.  1987". 

PREVENTIVE  HEALTH  AND  HEALTH  SERVICES 
BLOCK  GRANT 

Sec  7.  (a)  Section  1901(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1983."  and  by  in- 
serting   before    the    period    a   comma    and 

$89,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  $93,450,000 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  $98,125,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987". 

(b)  Section  1904(a)<l)(F)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(P)  Feasibility  studies  and  planning  for 
emergency  medical  services  systems  and  the 
establishment,  expansion  and  improvement 
of  such  systems,  including  the  establish- 
ment, expansion,  and  improvement  of  emer- 
gency medical  services  for  children  who 
need  treatment  for  trauma  or  critical  care. 
Amounts  for  such  systems  may  not  be  used 
for  the  costs  of  operation  of  the  systems  or 
the  purchase  of  equipment  for  the  sys- 
tems.". 

(c)  Section  1905(c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4); 
and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3).  (5). 
(6).  (7).  and  (8)  as  paragraphs  (2).  (3).  (4). 
(5).  and  (6).  respectively. 

(d)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  1905  is  re- 
pealed. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS  CONCERNING  EMERGENCY  MEDICAL 
SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN 

Sec  8.  Part  A  of  title  XIX  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  1909  the  following 
new  section: 

"EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN 

Sec  1909A.  (a)  For  activities  in  addition 
to  the  activities  which  may  be  carried  out 
by  States  under  section  1904(a)(l)(P).  the 
Secretary  may  make  grants  to  not  more 
than  four  States  in  any  fiscal  year  to  sup- 
port a  program  of  demonstration  projects  in 
such  States  for  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  emergency  medical  services  for  chil- 
dren who  need  treatment  for  trauma  or  crit- 
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ical  care.  Any  grant  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  for  a  one-year  period. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  renew  a  grant 
made  under  this  section  to  a  State  for  one 
additional  one-year  period  only  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  renewal  of  such  grant 
will  provide  significant  benefits  through  the 
collection,  analysis,  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation or  data  which  will  be  useful  to 
other  States. 

"(c)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985  and  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.". 

HOME  AND  COMMUNITY-BASED  SERVICES 

Sec  9.  (a)  Part  A  of  title  XIX  (as  amended 
by  section  8  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Subpart  2— Home  and  Community  Based 
Services 

"AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1910.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  allot- 
ments to  States  to  carry  out  the  activities 
described  in  section  1910C.  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $150,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  $200,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

1987.  and  $200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
"(b)   For   the   purpose   of   allotments   to 

States  for  planning  the  implementation  of 
this  subpart,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

"ALLOTMENTS 

"Sec  1910A.  (a)(1)  Prom  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  section  1910  for  fiscal  year 

1985,  the  Secretary  shall  allot— 

"(A)  $150,000  to  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico:  and 

"(B)  $50,000  to  each  of  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Commonweath  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  Guam,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State,  from 
the  remainder  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
under  section  1910  for  fiscal  year  1985 
which  have  not  been  allotted  under  para- 
graph (1),  and  from  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated  under  such   section   for   fiscal   years 

1986,  1987.  1988,  an  amount  for  each  such 
fiscal  year  equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(A)  the  total  amount  of  such  remainder 
for  fiscal  year  1985  or  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated   for   fiscal    year    1986,    1987,    or 

1988,  as  the  case  may  be,  multiplied  by 
"(B)   the   ratio   (stated   as  a  percentage) 

that  the  total  number  of  elderly  individuals 
residing  in  the  State  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  elderly  individuals  residing  in  the 
United  States,  multiplied  by 

"(C)  the  quotient  of— 

"(i)  the  ratio  (stated  as  a  percentage)  that 
the  total  number  of  elderly  individuals  re- 
siding in  the  State  Ijears  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  State,  divided  by 

"(ii)  the  ratio  (stated  as  a  percentage)  that 
the  total  number  of  elderly  individuals  re- 
siding in  the  United  States  bears  to  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)— 

"(A)  the  total  amount  of  the  allotment  for 
each  of  the  several  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1986.  1987.  and  1988  shall  not  be 
less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the 
total  amount  appropriated  under  section 
1910  for  such  fiscal  year; 

"(B)  the  total  amount  of  the  allotment  for 
each  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for 
each  such  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than 
one-fourth    of    one    percent    of    the    total 


amount  appropriated  under  section  1910  for 
such  fiscal  year:  and 

"(C)  the  total  amount  of  the  allotment  for 
each  of  American  Samoa  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  for 
each  such  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than 
one-sixteenth  of  one  percent  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  under  section  1910  for 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  that  all  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  section  1910  for  a  fiscal 
year  and  available  for  allotment  in  such 
fiscal  year  are  not  otherwise  allotted  to 
States  because— 

"(1)  one  or  more  States  have  not  submit- 
ted an  application  or  description  of  activi- 
ties in  accordance  with  section  1910D  for 
such  fiscal  year; 

"(2)  one  or  more  States  have  notified  the 
Secretary  that  they  do  not  intend  to  use  the 
full  amount  of  their  allotment;  or 

"(3)  some  State  allotments  are  offset  or 
repaid  under  section  1906(b)(3)  (as  such  sec- 
tion applies  to  this  subpart  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1910D(e)); 

such  excess  shall  be  allotted  among  each  of 
the  remaining  States  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  otherwise  allotted  to  such  States 
for  such  fiscal  year  without  regard  to  this 
subsection. 

"(c)(1)  If  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  receives  a  request  from  the  governing 
body  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organiza- 
tion within  any  State  that  funds  under  this 
subpart  be  provided  directly  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  such  tribe  or  organization,  and 

"(B)  determines  that  the  members  of  such 
tribe  or  tribal  organization  would  be  better 
served  by  means  of  grants  made  directly  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  subpart, 
the  Secretary  shall  reserve  from  amounts 
which  would  otherwise  be  allotted  to  such 
State  under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year 
the  amount  determined  under  paragraph 
(2). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  for  the 
purpose  of  paragraph  (1)  from  amounts 
that  would  otherwise  be  allotted  to  such 
State  under  subsection  (a)  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  State's  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year 
involved  under  subsection  (a)  as  the  total 
number  of  elderly  individuals  in  the  tribe 
during  such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  elderly  individuals  residing  in  the 
State  during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  The  amount  reserved  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  basis  of  a  determination  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  granted  to  the 
Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organization  serving 
the  elderly  individuals  and  disabled  individ- 
uals for  whom  such  a  determination  has 
been  made. 

"(4)  In  order  for  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal 
organization  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  a 
fiscal  year  under  this  subsection,  it  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  for  such 
fiscal  year  which  meets  such  criteria  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"PAYMENTS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

"Sec.  1910B.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  payments,  as  provided 
by  section  6503(a)  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  to  each  State  from  its  allotments 
under  section  1910A  (other  than  any 
amount  reserved  under  subsection  (c)  of 
such  section)  from  amounts  appropriated 
for  that  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  year  shall  remain  available  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  such  State  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  made. 


"USE  OF  ALLOTMENTS 


"Sec.  1910C.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c).  amounts  paid  to  a  State  under 
section  1910B  from  its  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 1910A  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30.  1985.  may  be  used  for 
the  following: 

"(1)  Activities  to  coordinate  home  and 
community  based  services  provided  to  elder- 
ly individuals  and  disabled  individuals  by 
public  and  private  institutions  and  volun- 
tary organizations  in  order  to  eliminate  du- 
plication in  the  provision  of  such  services 
and  to  maximize  the  use  of  funds  provided 
under  this  subpart  and  other  Federal  laws 
for  such  services. 

"(2)  The  development  of  procedures  and 
means  to— 

"(A)  identify  elderly  individuals  and  dis- 
abled individuals,  including  elderly  individ- 
uals and  disabled  individuals  who  are— 

"(i)  patients  in  hospitals  who  are  at  risk  of 
prolonged  institutionalization:  and 

"(ii)  patients  in  skilled  nursing  facilities 
and  intermediate  care  facilities  who  could 
return  to  the  community  if  home  and  com- 
munity based  services  were  available; 

"(B)  identify  geographic  regions  and  pop- 
ulation groups  of  such  elderly  individuals 
and  disabled  individuals  who  do  not  have 
access  to  home  and  community  based  serv- 
ices; 

"(C)  make  recommendations  for  cost-ef- 
fective measures  to  meet  the  needs  of  such 
elderly  individuals  and  disabled  individuals 
for  home  and  community  based  services; 

"(D)  encourage  and  enhance  the  partici- 
pation of  families  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions in  providing  home  and  community 
based  services  for  elderly  individuals  and 
disabled  individuals:  and 

"(E)  develop  and  provide  educational  pro- 
grams informing  the  public  about  all  avail- 
able home  and  community  based  services. 

"(3)  Pursuant  to  the  procedures  and 
means  developed  under  paragraph  (2).  the 
identification  of  elderly  individuals  and  dis- 
abled individuals  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  of  such  paragraph,  and  for  each  elderly 
individual  or  disabled  individual  identified, 
the  preparation  of  the  recommendations  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (C)  of  such  para- 
graph. 

"(4)  The  conduct  of  activities  to  provide 
education  and  information  to  the  public  and 
to  medical  and  social  service  professionals 
concerning  home  and  community  based 
services  provided  by  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions and  organizations. 

"(5)  The  provision  to  elderly  individuals 
and  disabled  individuals  of — 

"(A)  homemaker  or  home  health  aide 
services  provided  by  an  individual  who  has 
successfully  completed  a  training  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary; 

"(B)  medical  social  services  under  appro- 
priate direction; 

"(C)  dietary  services  provided  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  a  registered  dietitian: 

"(D)  physical,  occupational,  speech,  or  res- 
piratory therapy: 

"(E)  adult  day  care  services: 

"(F)  drugs  and  biologicals  when  necessary 
for  an  elderly  individual  or  a  disabled  indi- 
vidual to  receive  in  the  home  of  such  indi- 
vidual other  services  provided  under  this 
subpart: 

"(G)  respite  care  services  for  a  peritxl  not 
to  exceed  14  days; 

"(H)  any  other  supportive  services,  includ- 
ing patient  and  family  training,  which  may 
be  appropriate  and  necessary  to  prevent  the 
institutionalization  of  an  elderly  individual 
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or  a  disabled  individual,  except  that  funds 
provided  to  a  State  under  this  subpart  shall 
not  tie  used  for  the  purchase  of  professional 
nursinK  or  physician  services:  and 

■■(I)  case  management  services. 

■(b)  In  determining  which  activities  to 
conduct  with  funds  provided  under  this  sub- 
part, a  State  shall  give  priority  to  the  activi- 
ties described  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4) 
of  subsection  (a). 

■(c)  The  Secretary  may  provide  technical 
assistance  to  States  in  planning  and  operat- 
ing activities  to  be  carried  out  under  this 
subpart. 

(d)  A  Slate  may  not  use  amounts  paid  to 
it  under  section  1910B  to— 

■■(1)  provide  inpatient  services: 

■■(2)  make  cash  payments  to  intended  re- 
cipients of  services,  except  that  a  State  may 
use  amounts  paid  to  it  under  section  1910B 
to  establish  a  system  under  which— 

■■(A)  the  State  provides  vouchers  to  elder- 
ly individuals  and  disabled  individuals 
which  may  be  used  by  such  individuals  to 
pay  providers  of  services  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  services:  and 

■■(B)  such  providers  present  such  vouchers 
to  the  State  for  redemption  for  cash  pay- 
ments for  the  provision  of  such  services: 

■■(3)  purchase  or  improve  land,  purchase, 
construct,  or  permanently  improve  (other 
than  minor  remodeling)  any  building  or 
other  facility,  or  purchase  major  medical 
equipment:  or 

(4)  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds. 
The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limitation 
contained  in  paragraph  (3)  with  respect  to  a 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  Septemljer  30. 
1985.  upon  the  request  of  a  State  if  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  there  are  extraordinary 
circumstances  to  justify  the  waiver  and  that 
granting  the  waiver  will  assist  in  carrying 
out  this  subpart. 

"APPLICATION  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITIES: 
REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec  I910D.  (a)(1)  In  order  to  receive  an 
allotment  for  a  fiscal  year  under  section 
1910A  each  State  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary.  Each  such  application 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  submitted  by  such 
date  as  the  Secretary  shall  require. 

■■(2)  Each  application  required  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  for  an  allotment  under  section 
1910A  for  a  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  shall  contain  assurances 
that  the  legislature  of  the  State  has  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  suljsection  (b) 
and  that  the  State  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  suljsection  (c). 

■■(bi  After  the  expiration  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  t>eginning  after  September  30,  1985,  for 
which  a  State  receives  an  allotment  under 
section  1910A,  no  funds  shall  be  allotted  to 
such  State  for  any  fiscal  year  under  such 
section  unless  the  legislature  of  the  State 
conducts  public  hearings  on  the  proposed 
use  and  distribution  of  funds  to  be  provided 
under  section  1910B  for  such  fiscal  year. 

■■(c)  As  part  of  the  annual  application  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  for  an  allotment  for 
a  fiscal  year  l>eginning  after  September  30. 
1985.  the  chief  executive  officer  of  each 
State  shall- 

(1)  certify  that  the  State  agrees  to  use 
the  funds  allotted  to  it  under  section  1910A 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
subpart: 

■■(2)  provide  assurances  that  such  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  will  establish  an  appropriate 
mechanism  to  coordinate  activities  of  State 
agencies  which  administer  programs  relat- 
ing to  health,  welfare,  rehabilitation,  and 


the  elderly  and  the  provision  of  home  and 
community  based  services  by  State  and  local 
agencies  and  public  and  private  institutions 
and  organizations: 

■■(3)  provide  assurances  that  such  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  will  designate  or  establish  a 
State  agency  to  administer  funds  provided 
under  this  subpart  and  the  plan  developed 
under  paragraph  (2)  in  a  manner  which  will 
insure,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible— 

(A)  that  the  needs  of  elderly  individuals 
and  disabled  individuals  for  home  and  com- 
munity based  services  identified  under  sec- 
tion 1910C(a)(3)  will  be  met:  and 

■■(B)  that  services  provided  to  elderly  indi- 
viduals and  disabled  individuals  under  this 
subpart  will  not  duplicate  services  to  elderly 
individuals  and  disabled  individuals  provid- 
ed under  other  provisions  of  Federal  law: 

(4)  certify  that  the  State  will  coordinate 
the  provision  of  home  and  community  based 
services  with  funds  provided  under  this  sub- 
part with  activities  conducted  to  provide 
such  services  by  voluntary,  religious,  and 
community  organizations  and  local  govern- 
ments: 

■■(5>  provide  assurances  that  the  Slate  will 
make  reasonable  efforts  to  provide  services 
under  this  subpart  through  agencies  and 
providers  rendering  services  under  the 
Stale's  medicaid  plan  approved  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act:  and 

(6)  certify  that  the  State  agrees  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  section 
1910B  for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to 
supplement  and  increase  the  level  of  State, 
local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds  that 
would  in  the  al)sence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  which  funds  are  provided  under 
that  section  and  will  in  no  event  supplant 
such  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal 
funds. 

The  Secretary  may  not  prescribe  for  a  State 
the  manner  of  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection. 

(d)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  a  State 
shall,  as  part  of  the  application  required  by 
suljsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30.  1985.  also  prepare  and 
furnish  the  Secretary  (in  accordance  with 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall  provide) 
with  a  description  of  the  intended  use  of  the 
payments  the  State  will  receive  under  sec- 
tion 1910B  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
application  is  submitted,  including  informa- 
tion on  the  programs  and  activities  to  be 
supported  and  services  to  l)e  provided.  The 
description  shall  be  made  public  within  the 
State  in  such  manner  as  to  facilitate  com- 
ment from  any  person  (including  any  Feder- 
al or  other  public  agency)  during  develop- 
ment of  the  description  and  after  its  trans- 
mittal. The  description  shall  be  revised 
(consistent  with  this  section)  throughout 
the  year  as  may  be  necessary  to  reflect  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties assisted  by  the  State  under  this  subpart, 
and  any  revision  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(e)  Except  where  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subpart,  the  provisions  of 
section  1903(b).  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5) 
of  section  1906(a).  and  sections  1906(b). 
1907.  1908.  and  1909  shall  apply  to  this  sub- 
part in  the  same  manner  as  such  provisions 
apply  to  subpart  1  of  this  part. 

■DEriNITIONS 

Sec.  1910E.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part— 

■■(1)  The  term  'elderly  individual'  means 
an  individual  who  has  attained  the  age  of  65 
years. 


(2)  The  terms  Indian  tribe'  and  tribal 
organization'  have  the  same  meaning  given 
such  terms  in  section  4(b)  and  section  4(c) 
of  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act.", 
(b)  Such  part  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  heading  of  such  part 
to  read  as  follows: 

Part  A— Preventive  Health.  Health  Serv- 
ices. AND  Home  and  Community-Based 
Services": 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  heading  of  such 
part  the  following: 

"Subpart  1— Preventive  Health  and 
Health  Services";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  this  part"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  this  subpart "  each  place 
it  appears  in  sections  1902(d)(1)(A). 
1902(d)(1)(B).  1904(a)(1),  1904(a)<3). 
1904(b).  1905(0(1).  1905(c)(3).  1905(c)(6). 
1905(c)(8).  and  1905(d). 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  2302.  A  bill  to  consolidate  existing 
Federal  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, to  simplify  requirements  for 
States  and  other  recipients  participat- 
ing in  Federal  vocational  education 
programs,  and  to  authorize  certain 
State  and  national  programs  for  the 
development  of  vocational  skills  in  the 
work  force  that  will  improve  produc- 
tivity and  economic  growth,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  CONSOLIDATION  ACT  OF 
1984 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  simplify,  im- 
prove, and  consolidate  Federal  pro- 
grams assisting  vocational  education. 
The  principal  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
merge  existing  vocational  education 
grant  programs  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education  into  a  single, 
simplified  grant  to  appropriate  State 
agencies.  This  bill  will  also  reduce  the 
administrative  burden,  paperwork,  and 
intermittent  offensive  on-site  compli- 
ance reviews  required  by  existing  legis- 
lation, and  allow  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  maximum  flexibility 
over  the  use  of  Federal  funds.  It  will 
also  assist  the  States  in  ensuring 
handicapped  and  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents equal  access  to  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
actually  a  refinement  of  Senate  bill 
1039  which  I  introduced  in  April  1983. 
Since  that  time  my  staff  has  worked 
with  countless  groups  accepting  the 
challenge  I  gave  to  women's  groups 
and  others  at  that  time  to  help  the  ad- 
ministration and  me  improve  upon  S. 
1039  and  make  it  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  receive  the 
benefits  of  Federal  vocational  educa- 
tion funds  as  well  as  make  the  pro- 
gram administrators  less  encumbered 
with  Federal  red  tape. 

This  is  both  the  administration's  bill 
and  my  bill,  because  we  have  worked 
very  closely  together  in  incorporating 
important  changes  from  the  bill  of  last 
year.  Foremost  among  the  changes  is 
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dropping  adult  education  reauthoriza- 
tion from  the  bill.  Later  on  I  will  be  in- 
troducing a  new  reauthorization  bill 
for  adult  education  now  being  devel- 
oped jointly  with  the  administration. 

The  bill  also  differs  from  last  year's 
proposal  in  the  following  respects: 

First.  States  would  be  required  to 
use  at  least  10  percent  of  the  funds 
they  receive  under  the  act,  not  includ- 
ing funds  going  for  State  administra- 
tion, to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the 
handicapped  and  at  least  20  percent  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged. 

Second.  The  State  allocation  formu- 
la includes  a  "hold-harmless"  provi- 
sion, which  would  be  phased  out  over 
a  3-year  period,  in  order  to  moderate 
the  impact  of  making  changes  in  the 
formula. 

We  believe  that  these  new  provisions 
would  ensure  that  special  needs  popu- 
lations receive  an  equitable  level  of 
services  and  would  ease  the  transition 
into  a  new  State  allocation  formula. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  closely  fol- 
lows last  years  consolidation  proposal. 
Part  A.  General  Provision,  is  a  simpli- 
fication of  parallel  provisions  of  the 
current  Vocational  Education  Act 
(VEA).  At  least  95  percent  of  all  funds 
appropriated  would  be  made  available 
for  State  programs;  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  set  aside  up  to 
5  percent  for  discretionary  projects  in 
areas  of  particular  national  impor- 
tance. The  VEA  formula  for  State  al- 
lotments (based  on  population  and  in- 
verse per  capita  income)  would  be 
modified  to  include  an  unemployment 
factor,  target  more  heavily  on  older 
populations,  and  eliminate  constraints 
on  the  income  factor.  In  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program,  each  State 
would  have  to  file  an  annual  proposed 
use  report,  which  would  replace  all  of 
the  State  plans,  reports,  and  evalua- 
tions required  under  existing  law.  The 
report  would  include  a  simple  explana- 
tion of  proposed  objectives,  activities 
to  be  carried  out,  and  allocations  of 
funds,  as  well  as  other  basic  assur- 
ances and  descriptions. 

Part  A  would  also  provide  for  State 
audits,  an  annual  Secretary's  report  to 
Congress  and  continuation  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education.  Membership  requirements 
for  the  Council  would  be  simplified 
from  current  law. 

Part  B  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
State  programs.  A  single,  consolidated 
grant  would  replace  the  existing  cate- 
gorical programs  for  basic  grants,  pro- 
gram improvement  and  supportive 
services,  special  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged, consumer  and  homemak- 
ing  education.  State  advisory  councils 
and  State  planning  grants.  The  set- 
asides  for  postsecondary  and  adult 
programs  and  for  guidance  and  coun- 
seling are  also  eliminated,  as  are  the 
program  matching,  maintenance-of- 
effort  and  most  other  fiscal  require- 


ments. However,  as  noted  above,  each 
State  would  have  to  use  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  State  grant  for  services 
for  the  handicapped  and  at  least  20 
percent  for  services  for  the  education- 
ally disadvantaged. 

Under  subpart  1  of  part  B.  States 
would  be  required  to  use  at  least  30 
percent  of  their  grants  for  programs 
and  projects  specifically  related  to  eco- 
nomic development.  From  these  funds 
the  States  would  support  such  activi- 
ties as  training  needed  for  new  busi- 
nesses entering  their  areas,  retraining 
or  skilled  workers  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  because  of  technological  or  eco- 
nomic changes,  development  of  train- 
ing programs  in  new  occupational 
fields  and  entrepreneurship  training 
for  men  and  women  who  want  to  start 
their  own  businesses.  Encouragement 
is  offered  for  these  locally  designed 
programs  to  be  coordinated  or  jointly 
administered  with  business  and  indus- 
try, so  that  the  training  provided  is 
truly  related  to  local  skilled  work  force 
needs. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features 
of  subpart  2  of  part  B  of  the  bill  is  the 
authority  for  States  to  continue  to 
designate  a  full-time  sex  equity  coordi- 
nator to  oversee  programs  designed  to 
eliminate  sex  bias  and  sex  stereotyp- 
ing in  vocational  education.  This  sub- 
part would  also  support  and  strength- 
en the  traditional  activities  in  voca- 
tional education  such  as  cooperative 
education,  work-study  programs,  reme- 
dial instruction  in  basic  or  employabil- 
ity  skills,  support  services  such  as  day 
care  and  the  occupation  of  homemak- 
er  (consumer  and  homemaking  educa- 
tion). 

Part  C  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
national  discretionary  programs  in  vo- 
cational education.  Most  of  the  activi- 
ties currently  allowable  or  mandated 
in  existing  legislation  are  authorized, 
such  as  a  National  Center  for  Re- 
search in  Vocational  Education,  pro- 
grams for  Indian  tribes  and  Indian  or- 
ganizations, the  National  Occupation- 
al Information  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee and  other  program  improvement 
activities  designed  to  meet  national 
skilled  work  force  needs  that  are  no 
respectors  of  State  boundaries,  and  in 
some  instances,  the  boundaries  of  our 
Nation.  In  this  regard,  although  the 
bill  does  not  specifically  state  that  the 
Secretary  may  use  discretionary  funds 
for  demonstration  or  other  activities 
which  would  help  some  of  our  neigh- 
bors in  Latin  America  to  learn  how  to 
establish  vocational  education  and 
training  programs  to  improve  their 
econimic  well-being  and  better  utilize 
the  fruits  of  modern  technology,  I  con- 
strue the  term  "Programs  of  National 
Significance"  to  mean  that  it  is  of  na- 
tional significance  for  us  to  be  able  to 
export  to  Central  and  South  American 
countries  the  vocational  education 
know-how  of  our  country  to  compli- 
ment the  vast  amounts  of  other  eco- 


nomic aid  we  are  providing  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south.  I  am  aware  that 
countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
are  now  sending  teams  to  help  our 
neighbors  establish  vocational  and 
other  educational  programs  while  we 
sit  idly  by  and  do  virtually  nothing  to 
help  provide  long-range  solutions  to  a 
vexing  economic  problem— upgrading 
the  quality  of  the  work  force,  and  con- 
comitantly the  quality  of  life. 

Another  significant  feature  of  the 
new  bill  is  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
utilize  discretionary  funds  to  develop 
demonstration  and  model  programs  to 
promote  sex  equity  in  vocational  edu- 
cation. I  would  hope  that  the  Secre- 
tary would  move  vigorously  in  imple- 
menting this  authority.  While  much 
has  been  accomplished  in  vocational 
education  to  remove  bias  and  sex 
stereotyping,  much  remains  to  be 
done. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the 
changes  made  in  this  year's  bill  would 
ensure  that  special-needs  populations 
receive  an  equitable  share  of  Federal 
support.  I  would  hope  that  these 
changes,  along  with  the  deletion  of 
adult  education  from  the  bill,  will 
make  the  bill  acceptable  to  all  parties 
concerned  about  vocational  education. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  bill,  along  with  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  it.  be  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Vocational  Education  Consolidation  Act 
Section-by-Section  Analysis 

part  a— GENERAL  PURPOSES 

Section  101  establishes  the  purpose  of  the 
Act  as  the  authorization  of  State  and  na- 
tional programs  which  will  promote  eco- 
nomic (ievelopment  by  addressing  the  needs 
of  youth  and  adults  in  all  communities  for 
vocational  education,  strengthening  State 
and  local  systems  of  vocational  education, 
enhancing  equal  opportunities  in  vocational 
education  for  all  students,  overcoming  sex 
stereotyping  and  sex  bias  in  vocational  edu- 
cation, addressing  the  national  need  of  em- 
ployers for  a  skilled  work  force,  addressing 
the  training  needs  of  displaced  workers,  and 
coordinating  with  other  programs  of  train- 
ing and  employment.  An  additional  inten- 
tion is  that  States  participating  in  programs 
under  the  Act  be  afforded  broad  discretion- 
ary authority  in  planning,  developing,  ad- 
ministering, coordinating  and  operating 
these  programs. 

Section  102  authorizes  $731,314,000  for 
this  Act  for  fiscal  year  1985  and  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1989.  It  further  provides  for  ex- 
penditure of  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act. 

Section  103  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
set  aside,  for  National  Programs,  up  to  5 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Act. 

Section  104  prescribes  a  method  for  allot- 
ting funds  to  the  States.  Funds  are  to  be  al- 
lotted on  the  basis  of  population  and 
number  of  unemployed  persons  in  three  age 
cohorts  and  inverse  per  capita  income.  Sec- 
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tion  104  also  provides  for  a  declining  mini- 
mum State  allotment  (initially  at  ninety 
percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1984  level)  during 
fiscal  years  1985  through  1987.  In  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  no  State  may  receive 
less  than  $100,000.  (If  funds  are  not  avail- 
able to  satisfy  these  requirements,  allot- 
ments to  States  will  be  reduced  proportion- 
ately.) 

Section  105  describes  the  requirement  of  a 
Proposed  Use  Report  that  a  State  must 
submit  to  the  Secretary  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  programs  funded  under  Part  B.  The 
report  must  designate  a  single  State  agency 
that  is  responsible  for  the  administration  or 
supervision  of  the  administration  of  Part  B 
programs.  It  will  describe  the  goals  the 
State  will  seek  to  achieve,  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  individuals  to  be  served,  how  the 
Federal  funds  will  be  used,  how  the  funds 
will  be  distributed  within  the  State,  and  the 
anticipated  results.  It  will  further  describe 
how  the  State  will  provide  vocational  educa- 
tion students  with  access  to  basic  skills  in- 
struction, how  equal  opportunity  in  voca- 
tional education  will  be  enhanced  for  all 
students,  how  the  State  will  address  sex 
stereotyping  and  sex  bias  in  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  how  the  State  job  training  co- 
ordinating councils  and  private  industry 
councils  or  other  private  sector  representa- 
tives will  be  involved  in  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  vocational  programs.  The  report  will 
Include  assurances  regarding  proper  admin- 
istration, fiscal  control,  fund  accounting, 
submission  of  reports,  and  the  participation 
of  private  school  students.  Finally,  the 
report  will  contain  an  assessment  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  supported  during  the 
most  recently  completed  program  year. 
Prior  to  submission,  the  report  will  be  made 
public  in  the  State. 

Section  106  provides  for  State  audit  of  ac- 
tivities funded  under  Part  B. 

Section  107  requires  that  the  Secretary 
submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the 
status  of  vocational  and  adult  education  in 
the  Nation. 

Section  108  establishes  a  National  Adviso- 
ry Council  on  Vocational  Education,  with 
members  appointed  by  the  President. 

Section  109  makes  certain  sections  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  applica- 
ble to  programs  conducted  under  this  Act. 

PART  B— STATE  PROGRAMS 

Section  120  states  that  the  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  to  the  States  (in  accordance 
with  Section  104)  for  establishing,  expand- 
ing, and  improving  v(}cational  education 
programs.  A  State  may  set  aside  that  por- 
tion of  the  grant  required  for  State  adminis- 
tration. Of  the  remainder,  at  least  30  per- 
cent must  be  used  for  programs  and  projects 
under  Subpart  1  (Economic  Development 
and  Skilled  Work  Force  Training),  and  at 
least  30  percent  for  progrsuns  and  projects 
under  Subpart  2  (Strengthening  State  and 
Local  Systems  of  Vocational  Education).  In 
addition.  States  must  use  at  last  10  percent 
of  their  total  Subpart  1  and  Subpart  2  funds 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  handicapped 
persons  and  at  least  20  percent  of  their  total 
Subpart  1  and  Subpart  2  funds  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
persons.  Funds  under  this  part  may  be  used 
to  pay  for  up  to  half  of  the  administrative 
expenses  at  the  local  level.  Funds  also  may 
be  used  to  pay  for  State  or  local  advisory 
councils,  but  not  for  stipends  or  construc- 
tion. 

Section  121  provides  that  States  may  use 
funds  under  this  part  directly  or  to  make 
grants  or  enter  into  contracts  with  other  eli- 
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PART  D— DEFINITIONS 

Section    140    provides    definitions    for    a 
number  of  terms  used  in  the  Act. 

PART  E— CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS:  REPEALS: 
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gible  recipients  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  programs  and  projects  under  Part  B. 

Section  122  states  the  purpose  of  Subpart 
1  as  supporting  Economic  Development  and 
Skilled  Work  Force  Training  programs  and 
projects.  Training  conducted  under  this 
Subpart  must  correspond  to  specific  State 
or  local  economic  needs  or  plans. 


Section  123  describes  the  types  of  activi- 
ties that  may  be  funded  under  Subpart  1.  in- 
cluding retraining  persons  whose  jobs  have 
been  lost  or  jeopardized  by  technological  or 
economic  change:  training  for  skilled  occu- 
pations needed  to  revitalize  business  and  in- 
dustries that  are  essential  to  State  or  local 
economic  well-being:  training  for  skilled  oc- 
cupations which  are  needed  to  attract  the 
entry  of  new  businesses  into  a  State  or  com- 
munity: related  research,  curriculum  devel- 
opment, and  instructor  training:  and  train- 
ing in  entrepreneurship.  Recipients  must 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  needs  of 
persons  who  have  lost  their  jobs  or  whose 
jobs  are  jeopardized  by  technological  or  eco- 
nomic change. 

Section  124  states  the  purpose  of  Subpart 
2  as  supporting  programs,  projects,  services, 
and  activities  for  strengthening  State  and 
local  systems  of  vocational  education. 

Section  125  describes  the  types  of  activi- 
ties that  may  be  funded  under  Subpart  2,  in- 
cluding joint  programs  with  business,  indus- 
try, and  labor:  support  services  (except  for 
stipends)  for  homemakers  and  single  heads 
of  households;  programs  designed  to  reduce 
sex  stereotyping  and  sex  bias  in  vocational 
education:  cooperative  and  work-study  pro- 
grams: programs  for  persons  with  limited 
English  proficiency:  remedial  instruction  in 
basic  skills;  acquisition  or  replacement  of 
equipment:  consumer  and  homemaking  edu- 
cation; and  student  organizations. 

PART  C— NATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Section  130  requires  the  Secretary  to  use 
funds  reserved  under  Section  130(a)  to  sup- 
port any  or  all  activities  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 131.  132.  133.  and  134. 

Section  131  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  research,  develop  programs,  collect 
and  disseminate  information,  and  develop 
State  and  local  leadership  in  vocational  edu- 
cation. The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
support  a  National  Center  for  Research  in 
Vocational  Education. 

Section  132  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  contracts,  grants  and  cooperative 
agreements  with  Indian  tribes  and  organiza- 
tions for  vocational  education  programs  and 
projects  consistent  with  tribal  economic  de- 
velopment plans. 

Section  133  authorizes  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Occupational  Information  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  established  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act. 

Section  134  authorizes  activities  of  Pro- 
gram Improvement  for  Meeting  National 
Skilled  Work  Force  Needs.  These  may  in- 
clude exemplary  job  training  programs  for 
persons  who  have  lost  their  jobs  or  whose 
joljs  are  jeopardized  by  technological  or  eco- 
nomic change;  demonstration  programs  de- 
signed to  reduce  sex  stereotyping  and  sex 
bias  in  vocational  education:  model  or  dem- 
onstration training  programs:  collaborative 
programs,  including  employment  and  train- 
ing programs,  with  business,  industry,  and 
labor  and  with  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
government:  programs  designed  to  expand 
the  use  of  volunteers  in  providing  vocational 
education;  activities  in  the  areas  of  rural  vo- 
cational education  and  rural  family  educa- 
tion: and  special  training  programs  and 
projects  designed  to  address  critical  short- 


Section  150  would  make  a  number  of  con- 
forming amendments  to  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  and  other  Acts. 

Section  151  repeals  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act  is 
July  1.  1985. 

S.  2302 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Vocational  Education  Consoli- 
dation Act  of  1984". 

Part  A— General  Provisions 
DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
authorize  state  and  national  programs 
which  will  promote  economic  development 
by:  (1)  addressing  the  needs  of  youth  and 
adults,  in  all  communities,  for  vocational 
education:  (2)  strengthening  the  ability  of 
state  and  local  systems  of  vocational  educa- 
tion to  promote  and  respond  to  economic 
development;  (3)  enhancing  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  in  vocational  education 
for  all  students,  including  those  with  special 
needs  such  as  the  handicapped,  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged,  and  those  with  lim- 
ited English  proficiency;  (4)  overcoming  sex 
stereotyping  and  sex  bias  in  vocational  edu- 
cation: (5)  addressing  the  national  need  of 
employers  for  a  skilled  and  literate  work- 
force; (6)  addressing  the  training  needs  of 
displaced  workers:  and.  (7)  coordinating 
with  other  programs  of  training  and  em- 
ployment to  ensure  the  most  efficient  use  of 
resources. 

(b)  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  states 
participating  in  programs  authorized  by 
Part  B  of  this  Act  be  afforded  broad  discre- 
tionary authority  in  planning,  developing, 
administering,  coordinating  and  operating 
those  programs, 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  Act  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $731,314,000  for  fiscal  year  1985 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  1986  through  1989. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  (that  is.  the 
Act  approved  February  23.  1917,  39  Stat. 
929.  as  amended)  shall  be  considered  as 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section. 

SET-ASIDE  FOR  NATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Sec  103.  From  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  102  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  Secretary  may  set  aside  up  to  5  per 
centum  of  that  amount  for  national  pro- 
grams under  section  130. 

STATE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec  104.  (a)  Subject  to  section  103,  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  the  funds  appropriated 
under  section  102  to  each  state  for  each 
fiscal  year  in  the  following  amounts— 

(1)  40  per  centum  according  to  the  ratio 
which  the  product  of  the  States  allotment 
ratio  and  the  sum  of  the  States  population 
aged  fifteen  through  nineteen  and  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  in  the  State 
aged  fifteen  through  nineteen  bears  to  the 
sum  of  the  corresponding  producU  for  all 
the  States; 


(2)  40  per  centum  according  to  the  ratio 
which  the  product  of  the  State's  allotment 
ratio  and  the  sum  of  the  State's  population 
aged  twenty  through  forty-four  and  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  in  the  State 
aged  twenty  through  forty-four  bears  to  the 
sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for  all 
the  States:  and 

(3)  20  per  centum  according  to  the  ratio 
which  the  product  of  the  State's  allotment 
ratio  and  the  sum  of  the  State's  population 
aged  forty-five  through  sixty-four  and  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  in  the  State 
aged  forty-five  through  sixty-four  bears  to 
the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for 
all  the  States. 

(b)(1)  The  allotment  ratio  of  a  State, 
other  than  an  insular  area,  for  any  fiscal 
year  is  one  minus  one  half  of  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  the  per  capita  income 
for  the  State  by  the  per  capita  income  for 
all  the  States  (excluding  the  insular  areas). 

(2)  The  allotment  ratio  of  an  insular  area 
is  .6. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  compute  allotment 
ratios  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  ap- 
propriate per  capita  incomes  for  the  three 
most  recent  fiscal  years  for  which  data,  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary,  exist. 

(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State— 

(A)  for  fiscal  year  1985.  no  less  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  amount  it  received  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (other 
than  section  105  of  that  Act)  for  fiscal  year 
1984: 

(B)  for  fiscal  year  1986.  no  less  than  85  per 
centum  of  the  amount  it  received  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (other 
than  section  105  of  that  Act)  for  fiscal  year 
1984; 

(C)  for  fiscal  year  1987.  no  less  than  80  per 
centum  of  the  amount  it  received  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (other 
than  section  105  of  that  Act)  for  fiscal  year 
1984:  and 

(D)  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  1989,  no  less 
than  $100,000:  and 

(2)  Amounts  required  to  comply  with 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  derived  by  propor- 
tionately reducing  the  allotments  of  all 
other  States,  subject  to  adjustments  needed 
to  avoid  reducing  any  State  below  the  mini- 
mum amount. 

(3)  If  insufficient  funds  are  appropriated 
to  comply  with  paragraph  (1),  the  allotment 
of  each  State  shall  be  reduced  proportion- 
ately. 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  may  reallot  all  or  a 
portion  of  a  State's  allotment  for  any  fiscal 
year  if  the  State  does  not  submit  a  Proposed 
Use  Report  under  section  105,  or  indicates 
to  the  Secretary  that  it  does  not  need  the 
full  amount  of  its  allotment  for  that  fiscal 
year.  The  Secretary  may  fix  one  or  more 
dates  during  a  fiscal  year  upon  which  to 
make  reallotments. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  reallot  funds  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  one  or  more  States  that 
demonstrate  a  current  need  for  additional 
funds  under  this  Act.  Any  funds  reallotted 
to  another  State  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part 
of  its  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  funds  are  reallotted. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  allot- 
ments under  this  section— 

( 1 )  population  shall  be  based  on  the  latest 
data  that  are  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary; 

(2)  unemployed  population  shall  be  based 
on  ihe  average  of  the  appropriate  unem- 
ployment data  for  the  three  most  recent 
fiscal  years  for  which  data,  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary,  exist; 

(3)  the  term  "per  capita  income"  means, 
for    any    fiscal    year,    the    total    personal 


income  in  the  calendar  year  ending  in  such 
year,  divided  by  the  population  of  the  area 
concerned  in  that  year;  and 

(4)  the  term  "insular  area"  means  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 

PROPOSED  USE  REPORT 

Sec  105.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  authorized  by  Part  B  of 
this  Act  during  any  fiscal  year  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  an  annual  Proposed  Use 
Report  which  describes  the  vocational  edu- 
cation goals  the  State  seeks  to  achieve,  the 
characteristics  of  the  individuals  to  be 
served,  how  the  Federal  funds  will  be  used 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  how  the 
funds  will  be  distributed  within  the  State 
(including  any  allocation  formulas  to  be 
used),  and  the  results  the  State  anticipates. 
The  Proposed  Use  Report  must  designate 
the  single  State  agency  or  instrumentality 
that  is  responsible  for  the  administration  or 
supervision  of  the  administration  of  the 
State's  program  under  Part  B,  including  its 
compliance  with  all  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  information  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  Proposed  Use 
Report  must: 

( 1 )  describe  how  the  States  will— 

(A)  provide  access  for  all  vocational  educa- 
tion students  to  instruction  in  the  basic 
skills  that  are  needed  for  employment; 

(B)  lise  funds  awarded  under  Part  B  to  en- 
hance equal  educational  opportunity  in  vo- 
cational education  for  all  students,  includ- 
ing those  with  special  needs  such  as  the 
educationally  disadvantaged,  the  handi- 
capped, and  those  with  limited  English  pro- 
ficiency: 

(C)  use  funds  available  under  Part  B  to 
overcome  sex  stereotyping  and  sex  bias  in 
vocational  education  programs:  and 

(D)  involve  the  State  job  training  coordi- 
nating council  and  private  industry  councils 
established  under  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act.  as  well  as  other  representatives 
from  business,  industry,  finance,  labor,  and 
agriculture  in  planning  and  carrying  out  vo- 
cational education  programs  funded  under 
Part  B  so  that  those  programs  reflect  the 
skilled  labor  needs  of  employers  and  current 
technology. 

(2)  contain  assurances  that  the  State 
will- 

(A)  provided  for  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  programs  under 
this  Act: 

(B)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  are  necessary 
to  ensure  proper  disbursement  and  use  of 
Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State: 

(C)  comply  with  requests  of  the  Secretary 
for  reports  that  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  Act: 

(D)  provide  for  the  participation  of  stu- 
dents who  are  enrolled  in  private  schools  in 
programs,  projects,  services,  and  activities  at 
the  secondary  level  that  are  supported  by 
funds  awarded  under  Part  B,  consistent 
with  State  law,  and  the  number  of  those 
students  in  the  area  to  be  served  who  share 
the  need  for  vocational  education  which  the 
program,  project,  service  or  activity  is  de- 
signed to  address; 

(E)  maintain  continuing  public  adminis- 
trative direction  and  control  over  funds  used 
to  provide  programs,  projects,  services,  and 
activities  to  students  in  a  private  school:  and 

(F)  distribute  funds  to  eligible  recipients 
on   the   basis   of   annual   applications,   ap- 


proved by  the  State,  which  describe  the  ac- 
tivities to  be  supported  with  Federal  funds, 

(c)  Each  Proposed  Use  Report  must  con- 
tain an  assessment  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  supported  with  Federal  funds 
during  the  State's  most  recently  completed 
program  year,  including  an  assessment  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  State  met  the  goals 
established  for  that  year. 

(d)  Prior  to  submitting  it  to  the  Secretary, 
the  State  shall  make  the  Proposed  Use 
Report  public  in  a  manner  that  facilitates 
comment  from  interested  agencies,  groups, 
and  individuals. 

AUDITS 

Sec  106.  Each  State  shall  obtain  financial 
and  compliance  audits  of  any  funds  which 
the  State  receives  under  this  Act.  Such 
audits  shall  be  made  public  within  the  State 
on  a  timely  basis.  The  audits  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  least  every  two  years  by  an  orga- 
nization or  person  independent  of  an  agency 
administering  activities  under  the  Act.  The 
audits  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  Comptroller  General's  Standard 
for  Audit  of  (iovernmental  Organizations, 
Program,  Activities,  and  F^mctions. 

secretary's  REPORT 

Sec  107.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
Congress  each  fiscal  year  a  report  on  the 
status  of  vocational  education  in  the  Nation. 
The  report  must  contain  concise  analyses  of 
the  information  in  Proposed  Use  Reports 
under  section  105.  as  well  as  other  appropri- 
ate information  gathered  by  the  Secretary. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Sec  108.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Vocational  Education 
during  the  period  for  which  funds  are  ap- 
propriated under  section  102.  The  President 
shall  appoint  members  of  the  Council  for 
terms  of  three  years,  except  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  select  initial  members  of  the 
Council  for  terms  of  one  or  two  years.  The 
Council  shall  have  a  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers persons  who  are  not  educators  or  ad- 
ministrators in  the  field  of  education.  The 
Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man, whom  the  President  selects,  but  not 
less  than  three  times  a  year.  The  Chairman 
of  the  National  Commission  for  Employ- 
ment Policy  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil. 

(b)  The  National  Advisory  Council  shall— 

(1)  advise  the  President.  Congress,  the 
Secretary,  and  the  head  of  any  other  appro- 
priate Federal  department  or  agency  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  vocational 
education  programs  supported  under  this 
Act  as  well  as  the  implementation  of  other 
laws  that  affect  vocational  education,  and 
employment  and  training  programs; 

(2)  make  whatever  reports  or  recommen- 
dations to  the  President.  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary, and  the  head  of  any  other  appropri- 
ate Federal  department  or  agency  as  are  ap- 
propriate and  reasonable,  and  include  in  any 
such  report  the  comments  of  the  NationaJ 
Commission  for  Employment  Policy: 

(3)  identify,  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Commission  for  Employment  Policy, 
the  vocational  education  and  training  and 
employment  needs  of  the  Nation  and  assess 
the  degree  to  which  existing  vocational  edu- 
cation, training  and  employment,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  adult  education,  special  edu- 
cation, and  other  programs  represent  a  co- 
ordinated and  effective  approach  to  meeting 
those  needs: 

(4)  conduct  whatever  hearings,  studies,  or 
other  fact-finding  activities  are  needed  to 
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enable   the   National   Advisory   Council   to 
carry  out  its  functions:  and 

(5)  conduct  independent  evaluations  of 
other  programs  conducted  under  this  Act. 
and  publish  the  results. 

(c)  The  Council  may  accept  gifts  if  their 
acceptance  will  better  enable  it  to  carry  out 
its  functions  under  this  section. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  109.  Only  the  following  sections  of 
the  General  Eklucation  Provisions  Act  shall 
apply  to  programs  conducted  under  this 
Act:  sections  412  (a)  and  (b).  415.  416.  417. 
420.  422(a)  (1)  and  (2).  426(a).  432.  433.  437. 
438.  439.  440.  451.  452.  454.  455  and  456. 

Part  B— State  Programs 

use  of  funds 

Sec.  120.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  allotted  to  each  State 
under  section  104.  shall  make  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  purposes  of  establishing,  ex- 
panding, and  improving  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  projects,  services,  and  activi- 
ties in  accordance  with  subparts  1  and  2. 

(b)  Each  State  shall  use  the  amount 
granted  under  subsection  (a)  to  carry  out 
programs,  projects,  services,  and  activities 
authorized  by  this  part  in  the  following 
manner— 

(1)  first,  the  State  may  set  aside  that  por- 
tion of  the  amount  granted  under  suljsec- 
tion  (a)  required  for  the  State's  administra- 
tion of  the  programs,  projects,  services,  and 
activities  described  in  its  Proposed  Use 
Report:  and 

(2)  from  the  remainder,  the  State  shall 
use— 

(A)  no  less  than  30  per  centum  to  carry 
out  programs,  projects,  services,  and  activi- 
ties authorized  by  subpart  1:  and 

(B)  no  less  than  30  per  centum  to  carry 
out  programs,  projects,  services,  and  activi- 
ties authorized  by  subpart  2. 

(cHl)  A  State  shall  use  (A)  no  less  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  funds  under  subsection 
(b)(2)  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  handi- 
capped persons,  and  (B)  no  less  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  funds  under  subsection  (b)(2) 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  educationally 
disadvantaged  persons. 

(2)  A  State  may  use  funds  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(2)  to  pay  up  to  50  p>er  centum  of  the 
cost  of  an  eligible  recipient's  administration 
of  programs,  projects,  services,  and  activities 
described  in  its  approved  annual  applica- 
tion. 

(d)  A  State  may  use  funds  granted  under 
suljsection  (a)  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  any 
State  or  local  advisory  council  which  assists 
the  planning,  implementation,  or  evaluation 
of  a  program,  projects,  service  or  activity 
under  this  Act. 

(e)  A  State  may  not  use  funds  granted 
under  subsection  (a)  to  pay  the  cost  of  sti- 
pends or  construction. 

eligible  recipients 

Sec.  121.  (a)  A  State  may  use  the  funds  re- 
ceived under  section  120  directly,  or  to  make 
grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with  eligi- 
ble recipients,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  programs,  projects,  services,  and  activi- 
ties authorized  by  this  part. 

(b)  A  State  may  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  grants  and  contracts  are  made  to  eli- 
gible recipients  and  may  prescribe  whatever 
terms,  consistent  with  Federal  require- 
ments, are  reasonable  and  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  pro- 
grams, projects,  services,  and  activities  au- 
thorized by  this  part. 


Subpart  1— Economic  Development  and 

Skilled  Work  Force  Training 

statement  of  purpose 

Sec  122.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart 
to  assist  States  to  provide  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  projects,  services,  and  activi- 
ties that  foster  State  and  local  economic  de- 
velopment by  training  persons,  including 
displaced  workers,  in  the  occupational  skills 
needed  by  business  and  industry.  Skilled 
work  force  training  conducted  under  this 
subpart  must  correspond  to  current  State  or 
local  economic  needs  or  plans  that  are  spe- 
cifically descril)ed  in  the  Proposed  Use 
Report. 

authorized  ACTIVITIES 

Sec  123.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subpart,  a  State  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  120(b)(2)(A).  use 
funds  for  one  or  more  of  the  following— 

(1)  retraining  persons  whose  jobs  have 
been  lost  or  jeopardized  by  technological  or 
economic  change  for  occupations  in  which 
there  is  a  current  or  projected  shortage  of 
workers; 

(2)  training  for  skilled  occupations  needed 
to  revitalize  businesses  and  industries  that 
are  essential  to  State  or  local  economic  well- 
being: 

(3)  training  for  skilled  occupations  which 
are  needed  to  attract  or  otherwise  promote 
the  entry  of  new  businesses  and  industries 
into  a  State  or  community: 

(4)  conducting  applied  research  and  devel- 
oping information  for  dissemination  to  the 
public  on  occupational  skills  in  emerging  or 
rapidly  changing  trades,  crafts,  businesses, 
and  industries,  including  activities  carried 
out  in  cooperation  with  the  National  or 
State  Occupational  Information  Coordinat- 
ing Committee; 

(5)  developing  new  curricula  or  innovative 
pilot  programs  for  emerging  or  rapidly 
changing  trades,  crafts,  businesses,  and  in- 
dustries: 

(6)  providing  vocational  education  for  per- 
sons who  are  out  of  school,  unemployed, 
and  who  live  in  an  economically  depressed 
area; 

(7)  training  or  retraining  vocational  edu- 
cation instructors  (through  exchange  pro- 
grams between  business  or  industry  and  the 
school,  where  feasible); 

(8)  improving  the  quality  of  vocational 
education  courses  leading  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  skilled  work  force  through  the  ac- 
quisition or  replacement  of  equipment. 

(9)  providing  training  in  entrepreneurship 
and  the  skills  necessary  for  entrepreneur- 
ship:  and 

(10)  providing  any  vocational  education 
program,  project,  service,  or  activity  that 
promotes  the  purposes  of  this  subpart. 

(b)  Each  State  and  eligible  recipient  shall 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  needs  of 
persons  described  in  subsection  (a)(1)  by 
making  its  l)est  efforts  to  recruit  those  per- 
sons for  participation  in  the  programs, 
projects,  services,  and  activities  supported 
with  funds  under  this  subpart. 
Subpart  2— Strengthening  State  and  Local 
Systems  of  Vocational  Education 
statement  of  purpose 

Sec.  124.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart 
to  strengthen  State  and  local  systems  of  vo- 
cational education  so  that  all  persons,  re- 
gardless of  sex.  (including  handicapped  per- 
sons, educationally  disadvantaged  persons, 
and  persons  with  limited  English  proficien- 
cy) can  participate  in  vocational  education 
programs  that  are  designed  to  provide 
needed  job  skills  and  foster  economic  devel- 
opment. 


AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  125.  In  order  to  achieve  the  purpose 
of  this  subpart  a  State  shall,  in  accordance 
with  section  120(b)(2)(B).  use  funds  for  one 
or  more  of  the  following— 

(1)  strengthening  Slate  and  local  vocation- 
al education  systems  by  promoting  the 
active  participation  of  representatives  from 
business,  industry,  labor,  finance,  and  agri- 
culture in  vocational  education  through 
joint  training  programs  and  shared  facili- 
ties, and  by  coordinating  these  programs 
with  programs  under  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act: 

(2)  providing  necessary  support  services 
(except  stipends)  for  vocational  education 
students,  including  students  preparing  to 
obtain  employment  in  occupations  tradi- 
tionally associated  with  members  of  the  op- 
posite sex,  current  or  former  homemakers 
seeking  employment,  and  single  heads  of 
households  who  lack  adequate  job  skills; 

(3)  providing  programs,  projects,  services, 
and  activities  designed  to  reduce  sex  stereo- 
typing and  sex  bias  in  vocational  education, 
including  the  support  of  full-time  personnel 
to  assist  the  State  in  achieving  sex  equity  in 
all  its  vocational  education  programs; 

(4)  providing  cooperative  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  involving  agreements  be- 
tween schools  and  employers; 

(5)  providing  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, projects,  services,  and  activities  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  needs  of  persons 
with  limited  English  proficiency; 

(6)  providing  work  study  programs  which 
address  the  vocational  education  needs  of 
economically  disadvantaged  students: 

(7)  providing  remedial  instruction  in  basic 
skills  for  vocational  education  students  who 
need  it  to  benefit  from  vocational  instruc- 
tion: 

(8)  providing  new  training  courses  for 
adults  who  wish  to  improve  current  occupa- 
tional skills  or  who  wish  to  develop  skills  for 
new  careers; 

(9)  strengthening  secondary  and  postsec- 
ondary  programs  and  projects  to  provide 
high  quality  instruction  in  new  or  develop- 
ing trades,  crafts  or  occupations  that  are 
technologically  demanding; 

(10)  improving  the  quality  of  vocational 
education  in  the  most  economical  manner 
possible  through  the  acquisition  or  replace- 
ment of  equipment  and  necessary  minor  re- 
modeling of  vocational  education  facilities; 

(11)  providing  programs  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  homemaker  (consumer  and  home- 
making  education); 

(12)  providing  industrial  arts  and  pre-voca- 
tional  guidance  programs: 

(13)  providing  support  to  vocational  stu- 
dent organizations  that  are  an  integral  part 
of  a  vocational  education  program: 

(14)  providing  career  guidance,  counseling, 
placement,  and  follow-up  services,  including 
use  of  the  Employment  Service,  as  appropri- 
ate; 

(15)  providing  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, projects,  services,  and  activities  for 
incarcerated  persons  nearing  their  release: 
and 

(16)  providing  any  vocational  education 
program,  project  service,  or  activity  that 
meets  the  purposes  of  this  subpart. 

Part  C— National  Programs 
use  of  funds 
Sec  130.  The  Secretary  shall  use  funds  set 
aside  under  section  103  to  support  one  or 
more  of  the  programs,  projects,  services,  or 
activities  authorized  by  sections  131.  132. 
133,  and  134.  In  any  fiscal  year  the  Secre- 
tary  may   use   these   funds   for   particular 


types  of  programs,  projects,  services,  or  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  these  sections. 

RESEARCH 

Sec  131.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  support 
directly,  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  co- 
operative agreements  to  public  or  private  in- 
stitutions, agencies,  or  organizations,  one  or 
more  of  the  following— 

( 1 )  research  and  development  activities  on 
problems  of  national  significance  in  voca- 
tional education: 

(2)  studies  addressing  national  problems, 
such  as  defense  preparedness,  that  are 
caused  by  shortages  of  skilled  workers; 

(3)  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation on  research  and  program  im- 
provement activities  in  vocational  educa- 
tion; 

(4)  the  collection  of  information  to  facili- 
tate national  planning  and  policy  develop- 
ment in  vocational  education;  and 

(5)  the  development  of  State  and  local 
leadership  resources  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  support  a  National 
Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Educa- 
tion to  conduct  one  or  more  of  the  activities 
authorized  under  subsection  (a). 

PROGRAMS  FOR  INDIAN  TRIBES  AND  INDIAN 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec  132.  (a)  The  Secretary  may,  upon  the 
request  of  any  Indian  tribe  that  is  eligible  to 
contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  administration  of  programs  under 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act  or  under 
the  Act  of  April  16.  1934,  make  one  or  more 
grants,  contracts,  or  cooperative  agreements 
with  a  tribal  organization  of  that  Indian 
tribe  to  plan,  conduct,  and  administer  voca- 
tional education  programs,  projects,  services 
and  activities  that  are  authorized  by  part  B 
of  this  Act  and  are  consistent  with  tribal 
economic  development  plans. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  review  applica- 
tions and  award  funds  under  subsection  (a) 
on  a  competitive  basis. 

OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  DATA  SYSTEM 

Sec.  133.  The  Secretary  may  extend  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  to  support  the 
National  Occupational  Information  Coordi- 
nating Committee  established  under  section 
464  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  MEETING 
NATIONAL  SKILLED  WORK  FORCE  NEEDS 

Sec  134.  The  Secretary  may  support  di- 
rectly, or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  coop- 
erative agreements  to  public  or  private  insti- 
tutions, agencies,  or  organizations,  one  or 
more  of  the  following— 

(1)  the  development,  demonstration,  eval- 
uation validation,  and  dissemination  of  ex- 
emplary job  training  programs  and  projects 
for  persons  whose  jobs  have  been  lost  or 
jeopardized  by  technological  or  economic 
change; 

(2)  the  development  and  demonstration  of 
programs  and  projects  designed  to  reduce 
sex  stereotyping  and  sex  bias  in  vocational 
education: 

(3)  the  development,  demonstration,  eval- 
uation, and  dissemination  of  skilled  work 
force  training  programs  and  projects  (in- 
cluding the  curricula  for  such  programs  or 
projects)  for  rapidly  changing  occupations 
or  occupations  necessary  for  economic  de- 
velopment; 

(4)  the  development  and  demonstration  of 
collaborative  vocational  education  programs 
and  projects  that  combine  the  resources  of 
business,  industry,  labor,  education,  finance, 
agriculture,  and  public  and  private  training 
and  employment  programs; 


(5)  the  development  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  and  projects  that  incorporate 
the  principles  of  entrepreneurship; 

(6)  the  development,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  of  programs  and  projects  de- 
signed to  train  or  retrain  vocational  educa- 
tion instructors  through  exchanges  between 
business  or  industry  and  the  schools: 

(7)  the  development,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  of  programs  or  projects  designed 
to  expand  the  use  of  volunteers  in  providing 
vocational  education: 

(8)  the  improvement  of  rural  vocational 
education  and  rural  family  education; 

(9)  special  training  programs  and  projects, 
developed  independently  or  in  combination 
with  other  public  or  private  training  pro- 
grams, designed  to  address  critical  shortages 
of  skilled  workers  which  the  Nation  re- 
quires; 

(10)  joint  planning  and  coordination  of 
programs  and  activities  supported  under 
this  Act  (or  other  laws  that  affect  vocation- 
al education  and  training  and  employment 
programs  such  as  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act)  with  other  Federal  departments 
ancl  agencies  as  well  as  representatives  of 
business  and  industry,  labor  unions,  and 
education  and  training  organizations:  and 

(11)  other  programs  or  projects,  including 
technical  assistance  and  training,  that  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
and  designed  to  support  the  efforts  of 
States  to  improve  the  overall  quality  of  the 
vocational  e<iucation  they  provide. 

Part  D— Definitions 
Sec.  140.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "acquisition"  means  taking 
ownership  of  property,  receiving  property  as 
a  gift,  entering  into  a  lease-purchase  ar- 
rangement, or  leasing  the  property.  The 
term  includes  processing,  delivery,  and  in- 
stallation of  property. 

(2)  The  term  "administration"  means 
those  activities  of  a  State  or  eligible  recipi- 
ent that  are  reasonable  and  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  performance  of  its 
duties  under  this  Act,  including  State  super- 
vision, and  the  development  of  the  Proposed 
Use  Report. 

(3)  The  term  "construction"  includes  the 
construction  of  new  buildings,  the  acquisi- 
tion, expansion,  and  alteration  of  existing 
buildings,  and  includes  site  grading,  im- 
provement, and  architect  fees.  The  term 
does  not  include  minor  remodeling  needed 
to  accommodate  equipment  used  for  instruc- 
tional purposes. 

(4)  The  term  ""educationally  disadvan- 
taged" means,  when  used  with  respect  to  an 
individual,  a  person  who  has  one  or  more 
academic  deficiencies  (such  as  inadequate 
writing,  reading,  or  mathematical  skills)  and 
who  therefore  requires  special  services  and 
assistance  in  order  to  succeed  in  vocational 
education  programs. 

(5)  The  term  "eligible  recipient"  means  a 
public  or  private  agency,  organization,  or  in- 
stitution capable  of  administering  a  voca- 
tional education  program.  The  term  may  in- 
clude public  corporations  and  community- 
based  organizations. 

(6)  The  term  ""handicapped"  means,  when 
used  with  respect  to  an  individual,  a  person 
who  is  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing, 
deaf,  speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped, 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  orthopedi- 
cally  impaired,  or  other  health  impaired 
person,  or  a  person  with  specific  learning 
disabilities,  who  by  reason  thereof  requires 
.special  education  and  related  services,  and 
who.  because  of  that  person's  handicapping 
condition,  cannot  succeed  in  the  regular  vo-- 
cational  education  program  without  special 


education  assistance  or  who  requires  a  modi- 
fied vocational  educational  program. 

(7)  The  term  "limited  English  proficien- 
cy."' with  reference  to  an  individual,  means 
a  person— 

(AKi)  who  was  not  born  in  the  United 
States; 

(ii)  whose  native  language  is  other  than 
English;  or 

(iii)  who  comes  from  an  environment 
where  a  language  other  than  English  is 
dominant;  and 

(B)  who  therefore  has  substantial  difficul- 
ty understanding,  speaking,  reading,  or  writ- 
ing English. 

(8)  The  term  ""Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

(9)  The  term  ""State"  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(10)  The  term  ""vocational  education" 
means  an  organized  instructional  program 
that  is  directly  related  to  the  preparation  of 
persons  for  employment,  paid  or  unpaid,  in 
an  occupation  that  does  not  require  a  bacca- 
laurate  or  advanced  degree. 

Part  E— Conforming  Amendments;  Repeals: 
Effective  Date 
Sec   150.  (a)  The  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  4— 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (14)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(14)  The  term  "local  educational  agency' 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of 
public  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a 
city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or  po- 
litical subdivision  in  a  State,  or  any  other 
public  educational  institution  or  agency 
having  administrative  control  and  direction 
of  a  vocational  education  program."; 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (23)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(23)  The  term  "State  educational  agency' 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools,  or.  if  there  is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law."': 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (28)  ""sec- 
tion 195(1)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963."  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""section 
140(a)(10)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Con- 
solidation Act  of  1984. ". 

(2)  Part  B  of  title  I  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  section  122(a)  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (8); 

(B)  in  section  122(b)(7)- 

(i)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B);  and 
(ii)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (A)  as 
paragraph  (7); 

(C)  in  section  122(b)(8)  by  inserting  "(in- 
cluding an  annual  review  and  comment  on 
the  Proposed  Use  Report  under  section  105 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Consolidation 
Act)"  after  "agencies"  in  the  first  clause: 
and 

(D)  in  section  125(b)(1)  by  striking  out 
"the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""the  Vocational 
Education  Consolidation  Act  of  1984.". 

(3)  Part  A  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed in  section  427(a)(1)  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 104(a)(1)  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
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section  lOS<a)  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Consolidation  Act  of  1984  °. 

(4)  Part  E  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  section  461(c)  by  striking  out  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  .  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Consolidation  Act  of  1984.'°: 

(B)  in  section  463(a)  by  striking  out 
■under  section  161(b)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  section  464  of  this  Act.":  and 

(C)  in  section  464— 

(i)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

•(a)(  1 )  There  Ls  established  a  National  Oc- 
cupational Information  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  sec- 
tion as  "the  Committee")  which  shall  serve 
as  the  successor  to  the  entity  previously  es- 
tablished under  section  161(b)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963.  Membership 
of  the  Committee  shall  include  the  Assist 
ant  Secretary  of  Education  for  Vocational 
and  Adult  Education,  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Center  for  Education  Statis- 
tics, the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics, 
the  Assitant  Secretary  of  Lat)or  for  Employ- 
ment and  Training,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Economic  Development, 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Manpower.  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics. 

"(2)  Of  the  amounts  available  for  this  part 
for  each  fiscal  year,  not  more  than 
$5,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  reserved  for 
the  Committee.  Not  less  than  75  per  centum 
of  the  funds  transferred  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Committee  shall  be  used  to  support 
State  Occupational  Information  Coordinat- 
ing Committees  and  other  organizational 
units  designated  under  section  125  of  the 
joint  Training  Partnership  Act  for  carrying 
out  State  labor  market  information  pro- 
grams.": 

(ii)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)  "In 
addition  to  its  responsibilities  under  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963.  the  National 
Occupational  Information  Coordinating 
Committee  shall—"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "In  addition  to  any  responsibilities 
that  the  Secretary  of  Education  may  impose 
on  the  Committee  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Consolidation  Act  of  1984.  the 
Committee  shall—":  and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  "the 
National  Occupational  Information  Coordi- 
nating Committee  under  this  Act.  under  sec- 
tion 161  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963.  and  under  section  12  of  the  Career 
Education  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Committee  under  this  Act.  and  under 
section  133  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Consolidation  Act  of  1984.". 

(5)  Part  F  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  section  472(a)  by  striking  out  "(es- 
tablished under  section  162  of  the  Vocation- 
al Education  Act  of  1963).  '  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(established  under  section  108 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Consolidation 
Act  of  1984).":  and 

(B)  in  section  473(7)(B)  by  striking  out 
"section  162  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963:"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  108  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Consolidation  Act  of  1984:". 

(b)  Section  703(a)(8)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section 
122(a>(4)<C)  and  part  J  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  and". 

(c)  Section  306(b)(ll)  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963"  and  insert- 


ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  Act  of  1984". 

(did)  Section  113(d)  and  114(b)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Vocational 
Education  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Vocational  Education  Consolidation 
Act  of  1984". 

(2)  Section  1022(a)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out 

the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Vocational 
Education  Consolidation  Act  of  1984". 

(e)  The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  211(a)  by  striking  out  in  the 
second  sentence  "the  provisions  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  403)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  appropri- 
ate provisions  of  the  Vocational  Eclucation 
Consolidation  Act  of  1984":  and 

(2)  in  section  214(c)  by  striking  out  "Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Vocational  Education  Con- 
solidation Act  of  1984". 

(f)  Section  101(a)(ll)  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  striking  out 

the  Vocational  Education  Act"  and  insert 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  Act  of  1984". 

Sec  151.  (a)  The  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  is  hereby  repealed  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  for  use  during 
fiscal  years  1984  or  1985  under  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  that  are  not 
obligated  by  July  1.  1985  by  a  State  or  other 
recipient  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  In  order  to  effect  a  smooth  transition 
to  the  consolidated  program  authorized  in 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  may.  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act.  promulgate  regula- 
tions, establish  dates  for  the  receipt  of  Pro- 
posed Use  Reports  under  section  105.  and 
take  other  actions  he  deems  necessary. 

(d)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  July  1.  1985. 


B.v  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  2303.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend 
the  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  and  mental 
health  services  block  grant:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  ABUSE  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 
SERVICES  BLOCK  GRANT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1984 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President  and  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  which  would  re- 
authorize the  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
and  mental  health  block  grant  for  3 
years. 

In  1981,  through  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  we  changed 
the  funding  mechanism  for  these  serv- 
ices by  authorizing  the  ADMH  block 
grant.  This  act  replaced  the  categori- 
cal service  programs  supported  by  the 
Government  for  the  previous  20  years. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  States 
have  successfully  completed  the  tran- 
sition from  these  categorical  services 
to  locally  controlled  and  administered 
programs.  Local  communities  can  now 
offer  alcohol,  drug  abuse  and  mental 
health  services  with  more  flexibility  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  local  citizens. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  their 
favorable  consideration  and  support  of 
this  reauthorization.  This  bill  contains 


only  a  few  relatively  small  changes. 
First,  we  are  proposing  the  appropria- 
tions for  3  years  at  the  following 
levels:  fiscal  year  1985,  $473,300,000; 
fiscal  year  1986,  $486,469,000;  and 
fiscal  year  1987,  $501,063,070. 

Second,  the  amendment  calls  for  a 
review  of  the  allocation  of  funds  to 
the  States  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services.  Under  the  cur- 
rent formula  for  allocation,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  inequitable  distribution  of 
funds  to  the  various  States.  This  bill 
instructs  the  Secretary  to  ask  for  a 
review  to  determine  whether  a  more 
equitable  formula  can  be  designed.  By 
April  1985.  the  Secretary  shall  have 
reported  back  to  Congress  with  find- 
ings and  recommendations. 

Third,  the  bill  addresses  the  concern 
that  data  collected  has  not  been 
useful.  The  bill  proposes  that  the  Sec- 
retary work  with  appropriate  national 
organizations  to  insure  that  State  and 
local  governments  have  access  to  a 
model  format  for  collecting  data  so 
that  such  data  may  be  made  available 
to  the  States.  I  believe  that  this  lan- 
guage will  provide  the  vehicle  to  com- 
pare State  programs  and  yet  still  keep 
the  data  collection  process  from  be- 
coming too  burdensome  and  expensive 
for  the  States. 

Fourth,  the  bill  makes  modifications 
in  audit  requirements  and  repeals  cer- 
tain transition  language. 

Finally,  the  bill  addresses  the  prob- 
lem of  increased  substance  abuse 
among  women.  Empirical  data  has 
begun  to  emerge  that  shows  women 
are  increasing  their  use  of  alcohol  and 
drugs— including  prescription  drugs. 
The  cost  of  substance  abuse  to  our  so- 
ciety is  staggering.  More  research  is 
needed  on  treatment  and  prevention 
programs  that  are  effective  in  reduc- 
ing the  ill  health  effects  of  substance 
abuse  among  women. 

Increased  awareness  of  the  effects  of 
alcohol  and  drugs  in  the  unborn  fetus 
is  included  within  this  proposal  with  a 
focus  on  educational  efforts  for  moth- 
ers in  their  childbearing  years.  This 
measure  would  amend  the  alcohol, 
drug  abuse  and  mental  health  block 
grant  to  set  up  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram for  treatment  and  prevention  ef- 
forts aimed  at  women.  An  additional 
authorization  of  $7  million  is  provided 
for  these  demonstration  projects. 

State  proposals  should  be  flexible  in 
their  expansion  of  services  to  women 
alcoholics  and  drug  addicts.  The  fol- 
lowing areas  are  some  that  have  been 
suggested  as  appropriate: 

First,  the  development  of  separate 
and  discrete  services  for  women  alco- 
holics and  drug  addicts  in  the  follow- 
ing components  of  treatment:  inpa- 
tient; outpatient;  halfway  house  and; 
extended  care; 

Second,  the  development  of  pro- 
grams which  provide  residential  and 
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therapeutic  care  for  women  alcoholics 
and  drug  addicts  and  their  children; 

Third,  the  development  of  programs 
which  provide  access  to  vocational  and 
educational  services  including  counsel- 
ing and  training  for  women  alcoholics 
and  drug  addicts  who  are  returning  to 
or  entering  the  labor  force  for  the 
first  time; 

Fourth,  the  development  of  serv- 
ices—inpatient  and  outpatient— for 
pregnant  women  alcoholics  and  drug 
addicts; 

Fifth,  the  development  of  incentives 
for  alcoholics  and  drug  abuse  person- 
nel to  create  diversionary  programs 
for  women  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts 
in  the  criminal  justice  system; 

Sixth,  the  development  of  programs 
which  address  the  subpopulations  of 
women  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts, 
that  is,  victims  of  violence,  elderly 
women,  minority  women,  youth,  adult 
children  of  alcoholics,  single  heads  of 
households,  incarcerated  women;  and 

Seventh,  the  development  of  em- 
ployee assistance  programs  in  female 
intensive  industries. 

The  data  indicates  that  women  are 
experiencing  increased  ill  health  ef- 
fects as  a  result  of  their  increased  use 
of  abusive  substances.  But  it  is  also 
evident  that  existing  treatment  modal- 
ities do  not  address  the  treatment  of 
women,  which  in  some  cases  varies 
from  existing  treatment  methods.  We 
must  change  this  trend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  my  bill  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks along  with  a  bill,  summary 
sheet  and  a  "Fact  Sheet  on  Women, 
Alcohol,  and  Other  Drug  Abuse"  pre- 
pared by  the  North  American 
Women's  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  "Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Services  Block  Grant 
Amendments  of  1984" 

A  straight  three-year  reauthorization  with 
only  a  few  modifications. 
Funding: 

Fiscal  year  1985-$472.300.000  " 
Fiscal  year  1986-$486.469.000 
Fiscal  year  1987— $501,063,070 

REVIEW  OF  allocation  OF  FUNDS— FORMULA 
ALLOCATION 

Language  reads:  The  Secretary  shall 
review  with  appropriate  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment representatives  the  distribution  of 
funds  allotted  to  the  States  under  this  part 
during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982.  1983. 
and  1984  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  formula  for  the  distribution  of 
such  funds  can  be  devised  which  is  more  eq- 
uitable than  the  formula  specified  under 
subsections  (b)  and  (c).  In  conducting  such 
review,  the  Secretary  shall  consider— 

1.  The  financial  resources  of  the  various 
States: 

2.  The  populations  of  the  States; 


3.  Any  relevant  conditions  or  circum- 
stances which  have  changed  since  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  part:  and 

4.  Any  other  factor  which  the  Secretary 
may  consider  appropriate. 

By  April  1,  1985,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
concerning  the  review  conducted  under  this 
subsection  which  includes  such  recommen- 
dations bs  the  Secretary  considers  appropri- 
ate. 

Retains  existing  set-asides  between  alco- 
hol, drug  abuse  services,  and  mental  health 
services;  and  retains  set-aside  between  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  services  including  20 
percent  set-aside  for  prevention  programs. 

tiniform  data  tool  shall  be  developed  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  made  available  to  the 
State  for  multi-State  data  collection  acitivi- 
ties. 

The  portion  of  S.  2146.  the  treatment,  re- 
search, and  prevention  of  substance  abuse 
among  women  which  provides  $7  million  per 
year  as  additional  funds  for  States  to  devel- 
op services  to  meet  the  needs  of  women  and 
substance  abuse. 

Changes  audit  requirements  to  every  two 
years. 

Fact  Sheet  on  Women.  Alcohol,  and  Other 

Drug  Abuse 
(Prepared  by  the  North  American  Women's 

Commission) 

The  number  of  women  in  the  United 
States  with  alcohol  and  other  drug  prob- 
lems is  much  larger  than  commonly  as- 
sumed. 

There  are  approximately  10  million  alco- 
holics in  the  United  States.  Many  experts 
estimate  that  up  to  one-half  of  the  alcoholic 
population  are  women. 

According  to  Marty  Mann,  the  founder  of 
the  National  Council  on  Alcoholism:  "My 
guess  is  that  if  you  added  up  all  the  problem 
drinkers  in  this  country,  the  hidden  as  well 
as  the  revealed,  the  sex  ratio  would  be  just 
about  50  :  50." 

Women  are  more  likely  to  be  cross-addict- 
ed—68  percent  of  all  psychoactive  drugs  are 
prescribed  to  women. 

"Generally  speaking,  women  are  more 
likely  to  use  and  have  problems  with  mood 
drugs  than  men  are:  Two  of  every  three 
mood  prescriptions  are  written  for  women, 
especially  women  in  the  40-59  age  range."  ' 

The  number  of  women  who  drink  has  in- 
creased since  World  War  II.  In  1978.  66  per- 
cent of  women  were  drinkng  regularly,  as 
compared  to  77  percent  men. 

The  percentage  of  women  entering  Alco- 
holics Anonymous  has  risen  from  22  percent 
in  1968,  to  26  percent  in  1972,  to  29  percent 
in  1977,  and  to  31  percent  in  1980. 

Women  with  alcohol  and  other  drug  prob- 
lems experience  a  profound  sense  of  isola- 
tion accompanied  by  feelings  of  guilt  and 
shame.  These  feelings,  along  with  denial  of 
the  problem,  often  stand  in  the  way  of 
women  seeking  help.  When  women  do  seek 
treatment,  they  present  complicated  medi- 
cal and  psychological  problems  which  re- 
quire specialized  services. 

A  woman  with  an  alcohol  or  other  drug 
problem  faces  a  double  stigma.  She  is  an 
addict  and  she  is  viewed  as  a  "fallen 
woman." 

"There  is  evidence  presented  in  the  litera- 
ture that  drug-abusing  women  entering 
treatment  are  likely  to  present  chronic  med- 
ical and  complicated  psychosocial  problems 


that    require    special    attention    from    the 
agencies  that  serve  them."  ^ 

Pregnant  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts  are 
often  excluded  from  services  or  are  subject- 
ed to  inappropriate  services,  that  is.  heroin 
addicted  mothers  are  often  maintained  on 
methadone  in  an  outpatient  setting. 

It  is  estimated  that  only  1  in  10  husbands 
stay  in  marriages  with  alcoholic  wives 
whereas.  9  in  10  wives  stay  in  marriages 
with  alcoholic  husbands.  (National  Council 
on  Alcoholism). 

Alcohol  and  drug  dependent  women 
report  an  alarmingly  high  numl)€r  of  inci- 
dents of  sexual  abuse.  According  to  Wils- 
nack:  "Thus  when  alcoholic  or  drug-depend- 
ent women  are  asked  al>out  experiences 
with  incest  or  rape,  the  rates  appear  high, 
ranging  from  12  percent  to  53  percent  for 
incest  or  other  childhood  sexual  abuse,  and 
up  to  74  percent  for  all  sexual  abuse  com- 
bined." ' 

Although  progress  has  been  made,  alcohol 
and  drug  dependent  women  often  do  not 
have  access  to  or  receive  appropriate  serv- 
ices. 

According  to  statistical  material  published 
by  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  (Feb.  1981).  the  ratio  of 
men  to  women  admissions  to  treatment  pro- 
grams is  approximately  5  to  1:  nationally, 
there  are  375  women's  treatment  establish- 
ments out  of  a  total  of  5,577;  82.5  percent  of 
intakes  to  treatment  were  men,  17.5  percent 
women. 

The  number  of  women  entering  treatment 
varies  by  State.  For  example,  according  to 
the  Maryland  Alcoholism  Control  Adminis- 
tration's Annual  Report  for  fiscal  year  1983, 
the  percentage  of  women  entering  treat- 
ment was  as  low  as  13.8  percent.  The  Office 
of  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  for 
the  State  of  Maine  reports  that  24  percent 
of  the  individuals  treated  in  1983  were 
women. 

Many  experts  believe  that  women  have 
needs  which  are  not  being  met  by  the  exist- 
ing treatment  system.  "Many  primary  care 
centers  are  based  on  a  man's  needs.  Women 
are  usually  diagnosed  as  having  added  psy- 
chological problems  because  they  have 
chemical  dependency  symptoms  that  are 
different  from  men's.  They  are  not  sicker 
than  men.  they  are  sick  different.  They 
need  to  be  in  treatment  that  normalizes 
their  life  experiences. "■* 

Most  treatment  programs  do  not  provide 
child  care  or  adequate  altenatives  for 
women  who  are  entering  treatment. 

Female  intensive  industries  lag  far  behind 
male  intensive  industries  in  their  develop- 
ment of  employee  assistance  programs. 

Research  on  women  with  alcohol  and 
other  drug  dependencies  has  been  sorely  ne- 
glected. Curlee's  observation  of  over  15 
years  ago  still  holds  true.  According  to 
Curlee:  "studies  on  alcoholism  tend  to 
either  ignore  women  entirely  or  to  simply 
assume  that  alcoholism  is  the  same  regard- 
less of  the  sex  of  the  sufferer." 


'  President's  funding  level. 


'Dan  Kaercher.  "The  Uses  and  Abuse  of  Mood 
Altering  Drugs. '"  Better  Homes  and  Gardens  (May 
1983).  p.  86. 


^George  Beschner  and  Peggy  Thompson. 
"Women  and  Drug  Abuse  Treatment.  Needs  and 
Services".  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse.  Se^^- 
ices  Research  Monograph  Series  (1981).  p.l8. 

"Sharon  Wilsnack.  "Drinking.  Sexuality  and 
Sexual  Dysfunction  in  Women,"  chap,  to  appear  in 
Alcohol  Problems  in  Women:  Antecedents.  Conse- 
quences, and  Intervention.  Wilsnack  and  Beckman 
eds.  (1983).  p.  33. 

*  Carol  Smith.  "Ladies  Last."  Alcoholism.  (Sep- 
tember-October 1982). 
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S.  2303 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services  Block 
Grant  Amendments  of  1984". 

REFERENCE 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to,  or  a  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  k)e  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  3.  Section  1911  is  amended  by  striking 
out  and"  after  1983."  and  by  inserting 
Ijefore  the  period  a  comma  and 
$473,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
$486,469,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  and 
$501,063,070  for  fiscal  year  1987". 

TRAINING  GRANTS 

Sec  4.  Section  1912  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  sulwection  (a): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  matter  preceding 
subparagraph  <A)  of  sul)section  (b)(1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•■(b)(1)  FYom  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated under  section  1911  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State  for 
such  fiscal  year  an  amount  which  Ijears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  total  amount  as  the 
amounts—": 

(3)  by  striking  out  •suljsection  (b)"  each 
place  it  appears  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■'subsection 
(a)":  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  sutjsections  (b).  (c). 
and  (d)  as  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c).  re- 
spectively. 

REVIEW  OF  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  5.  Section  1912(c)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  4(4)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■■(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  alloted  to  the  States 
under  this  part  during  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1982.  1983.  and  1984  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  a  formula  for  the 
distribution  of  funds  available  for  allotment 
to  States  under  this  section  can  be  devised 
which  is  more  equitable  than  the  formula 
specified  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  In 
conducting  such  review,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider— 

■■(A)  the  financial  resources  of  the  various 
States: 

■■(B)  the  populations  of  the  States: 

■■(C)  any  relevant  conditions  or  circum- 
stances which  have  changed  since  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  part:  and 

■■(D)  any  other  factor  which  the  Secretary 
may  consider  appropriate. 

■■(2)  In  conduting  the  review  required  by 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  appropriate  representatives  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

(3)  By  April  1.  1985.  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  concerning  the  review  conducted 
under  this  subsection  which  includes  .such 
recommendations  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate. ". 

USE  OF  FUNDS  FOR  ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  6,  Section  191S(c)  is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out    'fiscal  year  1984"  in 
paragraph  (6)(C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of   fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  1986.  and  1987 ': 
and 


(2^by  inserting  after  paragraph  (13)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■'(14)  That,  in  determining  programs  and 
activities  to  be  conducted  with  amounts 
available  in  any  fiscal  year  for  programs  and 
activities  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  alcoholism,  alcohol  abuse,  and  drug 
abuse,  the  State  agrees  to— 

■■(A)  give  special  attention  to  programs 
and  activities  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism,  alcohol  abuse,  and  drug 
abuse  among  women,  including  homemak- 
ers.  single  mothers,  divorced  mothers,  wid- 
owed mothers,  displaced  homemakers.  and 
pregnant  women:  and 

■■(B)  coordinate  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties descritjed  in  subparagraph  (A)  with  pro- 
grams and  activities  carried  out  under  sec- 
tion 1920A.". 

AUDITS 

Sec  7.  (a)  Section  1916(b)(2)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  Each  State  shall  annually' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Every  two 
years,  each  State  shall". 

(b)  Section  1916  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec 
tion: 

■'(d)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
appropriate  national  organizations,  shall  de- 
velop model  criteria  and  forms  for  the  col- 
lection of  data  and  information  with  respect 
to  services  provided  under  this  part  in  order 
to  enable  States  to  share  uniform  data  and 
information  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
such  services.^". 

ELIMINATION  OF  REPORT 

Sec  8.  Section  1916(b)(6)  is  repealed. 

TRANSITION 

Sec  9.  Section  1920  is  repealed. 

ALCOHOLISM,  ALCOHOL  ABUSE,  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
AMONG  WOMEN 

Sec  10.  Part  B  of  title  XIX  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

■'ALCOHOLISM.  ALCOHOL  ABUSE.  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
AMONG  WOMEN 

■Sec  1920A.  (a)  In  addition  to  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  section  1911. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$7,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985. 
1986.  and  1987.  for  allotments  to  States  for 
programs  and  activities  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  alcoholism,  alcohol  abuse, 
and  drug  abuse  among  women,  including 
homemakers,  single  mothers,  divorced 
mothers,  widowed  mothers,  displaced  home- 
makers,  and  pregnant  women. 

■■(b)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  allotted  in  accordance  with 
subsections  (b)  and  (c;  of  section  1912. 

■■(c)  Except  to  the  extent  inconsistent 
with  this  section,  the  provisions  of  sections 
1913.  1914(a)(2),  1914(b).  1914(d),  1915(a). 
1915(C)(1),  1915(c)(8).  1915(c)(9).  1915(0(10). 
1915(0(11).  1915(0(12).  1915(d),  1916,  1917. 
1918,  and  1919  shall  apply  to  the  payment 
and  administration  of  amounts  appropriated 
under  this  section,  and  to  programs  and  ac- 
tivities carried  out  with  such  amounts,  in 
the  same  manner  as  such  sections  apply  to 
the  payment  and  administration  of  amounts 
appropriated  under  section  1911  and  to  pro- 
grams and  activities  carried  out  with 
amounts  appropriated  under  such  section. '■. 

effective  date 
Sec.  11.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  and 
repeals  made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1984. 


By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    BoREN,    Mr.   Jepsen, 
and  Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  2304.  A  bill  to  enhance  U.S.  food 
aid.  restore  competitive  position  of  the 
United  States   in  agricultural  export 
markets,  and   for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion and  Forestry. 

FOOD  AID  AND  EXPORT  MARKET  PROMOTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  past  decade  the  United  States 
has  been  the  worlds  largest  exporter 
of  agricultural  products.  The  United 
States  currently  supplies  80  percent  of 
the  soybeans.  60  percent  of  the  feed 
grains.  40  percent  of  the  wheat  and 
cotton,  and  20  percent  of  the  tobacco 
and  rice  moving  into  the  world  trade. 

The  value  of  these  exports  increased 
from  approximately  $7  billion  in  1970 
to  around  $44  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  These  exports  have  created  more 
than  800.000  domestic  jobs  in  related 
industries,  and  have  taken  production 
of  2  out  of  every  5  acres  of  U.S.  crop- 
land. In  addition,  these  exports  gener- 
ate about  one-fourth  of  all  farm  cash 
receipts  and  contributed  nearly  $30 
billion  to  our  balance  of  trade  at  their 
height  in  1981. 

Despite  the  many  benefits  of  inter- 
national trade  in  farm  products,  the 
United  States  finds  itself  currently 
facing  a  major  agricultural  trade  di- 
lemma. The  gross  value  of  our  agricul- 
tural exports  in  fiscal  year  1983  was 
$34.5  billion,  a  decline  of  21  percent 
from  the  1981  level.  Over  the  same 
period,  the  volume  of  export  ship- 
ments declined  from  162  million 
metric  tons  to  145  million  metric 
tons— 10.5  percent. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
the  recent  declines  in  the  value  and 
tonnage  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports: 
The  worldwide  recession,  strength  of 
the  U.S.  dollar,  increased  debt  burdens 
facing  U.S.  customers,  and  the  in- 
creased use  of  export  subsidies  by  the 
European  Community  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

In  response  to  this  trade  dilemma.  I 
am  introducing  the  Food  Aid  and 
Export  Market  Promotion  Act.  along 
with  Senators  Boren,  Jepsen,  and 
Pryor.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  twofold:  First,  to  expand  agricultur- 
al exports  through  existing  credit  and 
food  aid  programs;  and  second,  provide 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  ad- 
ditional export  credit  tools  aimed  at 
developing  markets  for  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  in  countries  with  econo- 
mies that  are  strong  enough  so  that 
they  can  start  phasing  out  of  Public 
Law  480,  yet  not  strong  enough  to 
move  completely  to  GSM-102. 

Our  ability  to  effectively  compete  in 
agricultural  trade  in  the  (lecade  ahead 
will  greatly  depend  on  our  ability  to 
provide  more  creative  financing  for  po- 
tential customers.  The  export  credit 
initiatives  included  in  this  bill  will  pro- 
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vide  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
the  tools  necessary  to  expand  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural exports  in  a  number  of  key 
markets.  The  food  aid  provisions  will 
allow  our  country  to  maintain  its  fine 
tradition  of  helping  the  hungry 
around  the  world. 

On  February  23.  I  will  chair  a  hear- 
ing of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Agricultural  Policy  to  consider  this 
bill.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  initia- 
tives will  receive  the  solid  support  of 
humanitarian  organizations  as  well  as 
agricultural  groups.  Both  have  much 
to  gain  by  its  implementation. 

With  the  help  of  my  colleagues.  I 
think  this  bill  can  be  passed  expedi- 
tiously. I  invite  all  of  you  to  join  as  co- 
sponsors  in  the  effort  to  turn  the  tide 
toward  increasing  agricultural  exports. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  major  provisions  follow  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Food  Aid  And  Export  Market  Promotion 

Act 

summary  of  major  provisions 

Sec.  2.  Mandate  that  $7  billion  of  GSM- 
102  credit  guarantees  be  made  available  in 
Fiscal  Year  1984.  The  Administration  has 
approved  $4  billion  in  guarantees  for  FY84. 
compared  to  $5.15  billion  in  FY83. 

Under  the  GSM-102  program,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  guarantees  com- 
mercial loans  macle  to  finance  exports  of 
U.S.  agricultural  products  with  repayment 
periods  of  6  months  to  3  years. 

Sec.  3.  Increase  the  authorization  level  for 
Title  II  of  P.L.  480  from  $1.0  to  $1.5  billion. 
The  increased  Title  II  authority  would  be 
available  to  meet  increased  needs  for  food 
assistance.  Title  II  commodities  are  given  as 
outright  food  grants  to  needy  nations. 

Sec.  4.  The  authority  for  overseas  com- 
modity donations  under  Section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  would  be  expanded 
to  allow  donations  of  any  CCC-owned  com- 
modities without  counting  them  against  P.L. 
480  allocations.  (Currently,  only  dairy  prod- 
ucts can  be  given  away  under  this  author- 
ity.) 

Sec.  5.  The  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1982  mandated  that  between  $175  and  $190 
million  of  CCC  funds  be  used  for  export 
promotion  in  each  of  the  Fiscal  Years  1983- 
1985.  Approximately  $70  million  remains  to 
be  used  in  PY84. 

The  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary  to  use 
at  least  $25  million  in  PY84  and  $50  million 
in  FY85  for  the  intermediate  credit  pro- 
grams (GSM-201  and  GSM-301). 

GSM-201  is  a  direct  credit  program  which 
provides  CCC  financing  for  the  exportation 
of  breeding  livestock  with  repayment  terms 
of  3-10  years.  GSM-301  is  a  direct  credit 
program  for  infrastructure  development 
with  repayment  of  3-10  years. 

Section  5  also  amends  the  existing  inter- 
mediate credit  programs  to: 

(a)  Provide  the  Secretary  with  the  flexi- 
bility to  set  the  repayment  terms  and  the 
interest  rate.  Currently,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  set  repayment  terms  ovtr  a  3-10 
year  period  with  interest  rates  that  reflect 
those  of  short-term  U.S.  Treasury  notes. 

(b)  Provide  the  Secretary  with  the  author- 
ity to  establish  an  intermediate  credit  guar- 
antee program.   Under  this  provision,   the 


CCC  would  guarantee  a  commercial  loan 
which  calls  for  repayment  within  3-10  years. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  would  be  author- 
ized to  use  CCC  funds  to  buy-down  the  in- 
terest rate  offered  by  the  commercial 
lender. 

Sec.  6.  Mandate  a  GAG  study  to  investi- 
gate our  existing  food  aid  programs.  The 
study  must  be  completed  within  120  days  of 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  would  be  to 
evaluate: 

(a)  the  needs  of  recipient  countries  rela- 
tive to  global  food  aid  needs: 

(b)  the  use  to  which  recipients  put  the 
food  aid  once  it  is  received; 

(c)  the  nutritional  and  economic  success 
of  the  programs:  and 

(d)  the  extent  to  which  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer knows  that  the  aid  is  coming  from 
the  United  States  and  how  this  information 
could  be  provided  more  effectively.* 


By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Durenberger); 
S.  2305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  certain 
local  organizations  of  police  and  fire- 
fighters exempt  from  taxation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR  INCOME  RECEIVED  BY  CER- 
TAIN POLICE  AND  FIREFIGHTER"S  PENSION 
FUNDS 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr,  President.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today 
which  would  provide  a  permanent  tax 
exemption  for  the  income  received  by 
certain  local  police  and  firefighter's 
pension  funds.  There  is  no  additional 
cost  to  this  legislation,  since  the  af- 
fected organizations  are  already 
exempt  under  a  1981  IRS  letter.  It 
would  merely  give  them  a  permanent 
place  in  the  Tax  Code,  thus  easing 
their  fears  of  a  future  change  in  their 
status,  and  allow  them  to  more  effec- 
tively plan  and  budget  for  the  future. 

In  1975.  an  IRS  Revenue  Ruling  (75- 
199)  dealt  with  an  organization  that 
was  formed  to  provide  sick  benefits  for 
its  members  and  pay  death  benefits  to 
the  beneficiaries  of  members.  In  that 
organization  membership  was  restrict- 
ed to  individuals  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter and  health  who  belonged  to  a  par- 
ticular ethnic  group  and  resided  in  a 
stated  geographical  area. 

The  ruling  held  that  since  the  bene- 
fit from  the  organization  was  for  its 
members  and  there  was  only  minor 
and  incidental  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole,  the  organization  does 
not  qualify  for  exemption  from  Feder- 
al income  tax  under  section  501(c)(4) 
of  the  Code.  (That  code  section  pro- 
vides a  tax  exemption  for  the  income 
of  "Civic  leagues  or  organizations  not 
organized  for  profit  but  operated  ex- 
clusively for  the  promotion  of  social 
welfare,  or  local  associations  of  em- 
ployees, the  membership  of  which  is 
limited  to  the  employees  of  a  designat- 
ed person  or  persons  in  a  particular 
municipality  and  the  net  earnings  of 
which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  chari- 
table, educational  or  recreation  pur- 
poses.') 


Then  in  1981  the  IRS  reopened  the 
issue  through  revenue  ruling  81-58 
which  addressed  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  nonprofit  police  offi- 
cer association  providing  retirement 
and  death  benefits  qualified  under  the 
above-mentioned  section  of  the  Tax 
Code  as  a  social  welfare  organization. 

The  association  in  question  was 
formed  to  promote  the  professional 
development  of  its  members,  to  edu- 
cate the  public  to  recognize  and  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  services  of  the 
members,  and  to  provide  a  lump-sum 
payment  to  each  member  upon  retire- 
ment or  a  lump-sum  payment  to  bene- 
ficiaries upon  the  member's  death. 
The  membership  benefit  program  con- 
stituted the  primary  activity  of  the  or- 
ganization. It's  primary  sources  of 
income  were  contributions  by  the  gen- 
eral public  and  fundraising  events. 

The  ruling  held  that  although  there 
was  incidental  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity, primary  benefits  were  limited  to 
members.  Therefore,  it  was  not  operat- 
ed for  the  promotion  of  social  welfare 
and  did  not  qualify  for  the  501(c)(4) 
exemption. 

However,  the  IRS  on  December  14. 
1981.  essentially  reversed  both  of  the 
above  rulings  for  some  police  and  fire 
pension  organizations  with  a  special 
letter  relating  to  the  Mankato  Fire 
Department  Relief  Association.  That 
letter  determined  that  ruling  81-58  did 
not  apply  to  the  Mankato  organization 
for  the  following  reasons: 

The  services  they  provide  (the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  to  retired  members) 
are  services  that  in  other  communities 
are  provided  by  municipal  or  State 
governments  and  supported  by  tax 
funds.  The  Government  recognizes  its 
activities  as  its  responsibility  and  thus 
in  the  public  interest.  Because  of  the 
significant  State  involvement,  they 
provide  a  service  that  the  Government 
recognizes  as  lessening  its  burden. 
Therefore  they  serve  the  common 
good  and  general  welfare  of  the  people 
within  the  meaning  of  section 
501(c)(4)  of  the  code. 

Mr.  President,  in  Minnesota  alone 
there  are  626  pension  funds  that 
would  be  affected  by  this  legislation; 
of  that  number.  29  are  local  police 
relief  associations;  22  are  local  salaried 
firefighter's  relief  associations;  and 
575  are  volunteer  firefighter's  relief 
associations.  Over  24.000  people  have 
retirement  coverage  provided  by  these 
associations. 

All  626  local  relief  associations  are 
nonprofit  corporations.  Most  of  their 
financial  support  which  is  derived 
from  sources  other  than  investment 
income  comes  from  tax  revenue  con- 
tributed by  either  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota or  the  local  municipalities  in 
which  the  relief  associations  are  locat- 
ed. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  these 
organizations  feel  that  their  situation 
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differs  from  the  organizations  de- 
scribed in  revenue  ruling  81-58: 

First.  The  association  described  in 
81-58  is  a  general  fraternal  organiza- 
tion of  individuals  without  any  precise 
legal  form  and  not  required  or  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  law:  whereas  Min- 
nesota local  relief  associations  are 
nonprofit  corporations  organized 
under  the  general  nonprofit  corporate 
laws  of  the  State,  are  established  for  a 
specific  purpose,  and  are  either  re- 
quired or  specifically  authorized  to  be 
established  by  one  or  more  legislative 
enactments.  For  meml)ers  of  a  Minne- 
sota local  relief  association,  member- 
ship in  the  local  relief  association  is 
mandated  by  law  or  corporate  bylaw 
and  is  not  a  matter  of  personal  choice. 

Second.  The  association  described  in 
the  revenue  ruling  only  provides  re- 
tirement ttenefit  coverage  which  sup- 
plements the  regular  retirement  bene- 
fit coverage  provided  to  the  police  offi- 
cers by  another  retirement  fund  estab- 
lished or  maintained  by  the  employing 
political  subdivision,  whereas  Minneso- 
ta local  relief  associations  provide  the 
regular  retirement  benefit  coverage 
for  police  officers,  salaried  firefighters 
or  volunteer  firefighters  and  are  estab- 
lished or  maintained  by  the  city  in 
which  they  are  located. 

Third.  The  association  described  in 
the  revenue  ruling  is  only  funded  from 
private,  nongovernmental  sources,  like 
personal  contributions  or  fundraisers, 
whereas  Minnesota  local  relief  associa- 
tions are  primarily  funded  from  State 
and  municipal  tax  revenue,  with  the 
level  of  both  State  and  municipal  con- 
tributions mandated  by  law. 

In  addition  to  the  at>ove  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  exemption,  these  orga- 
nizations are  similar  in  legal  structure, 
organization,  and  function  to  other 
tax  exempt  public  pension  funds,  nota- 
bly teacher  retirement  associations. 

I  believe  this  to  be  an  extremely  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  for  all  of 
our  police  and  firefighter's  organiza- 
tions, and  I  urge  its  adoption.* 


By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  2306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
a  defined  contribution  plan  qualified 
under  section  401(a)  will  not  be  a  dis- 
qualified person  with  respect  to  a  pri- 
vate foundation  merely  because  it 
owns  more  than  20-percent  interest  in 
a  corporation,  partnership  or  trust 
which  is  a  substantial  contributor  to 
the  foundation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

REMOVAL  OF  CERTAIN  IMPEDIMENTS  FOR 
EMPLOYEE  STOCK  OWNERSHIP  PLAN 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  is  de- 
signed to  remove  provisions  in  existing 
law  that  prevent  an  Employee  Stock 
Ownership  Plan  (ESOP)  from  owning 
more  than  20  percent  of  a  company  in 
certain  situations.  This  bill,  if  enacted, 
will  result  in  virtually  no  revenue  loss 


to  the  Federal  Government.  It  will, 
however,  encourage  the  formation  of 
ESOPs  and  will  remove  a  barrier  that 
now  prevents  some  ESOP's  from  in- 
creasing their  holdings.  As  such,  it  is 
an  extension  of  the  previously  ex- 
pressed congressional  support  for  em- 
ployee stock  ownership. 

Mr.  President.  ESOP's  have  been  en- 
couraged for  quite  some  time  through 
our  tax  system.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  Mr.  Long,  has 
been  the  leader  in  this  effort.  ESOP's 
have  been  used  by  many  companies  to 
give  the  employees  a  stake  in  the  ven- 
ture, and  I  believe  they  have  been  a 
very  useful  incentive  in  many,  many 
situations. 

Since  ESOP's  have  been  preferred 
for  many  years.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  remove 
existing  barriers  that  prevent  them 
from  operating  effectively. 

Under  existing  law.  Mr.  President, 
section  4943  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  imposes  a  5-percent  tax  on  the 
excess  business  holdings  of  a  private 
foundation.  This  tax,  enacted  in  the 
private  foundation  reforms  made  in 
1969,  is  designed  to  prevent  private 
foundations  from  holding  large 
amounts  of  stock  in  companies,  and 
therefore,  controlling  them.  The  pro- 
vision is  there  for  a  good  reason,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  do  not  think  it  should 
operate  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  ex- 
clude ESOP'S  from  owning  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  compa- 
ny. This  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  defi- 
nitions and  rules  under  that  section 
and  section  4946  of  the  Code.  If  the 
corporation  has  made  certain  contri- 
butions to  the  foundation  in  prior 
years,  and  if  an  ESOP  subsequently 
acquires  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
corporations  stock,  they  both  become 
disqualified  persons  under  the  founda- 
tion rules.  Serious  tax  consequences 
result.  Mr.  President,  and  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  if  a  corporation  has  an 
ESOP  and  a  foundation,  there  is  a 
good  chance  it  may  have  run  afoul  of 
these  complex  provisions,  and  the  end 
losers  might  be  the  employees,  people 
we  have  historically  tried  to  help  by 
encouraging  ESOP  formation.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  today,  Mr.  President, 
provides  that  an  ESOP  could  acquire 
more  than  20  percent  of  a  company's 
stock  without  becoming  a  disqualified 
person.  Additionally,  it  would  also 
allow  the  ESOP  to  buy  stock  from  the 
foundation  without  running  afoul  of 
the  rules  of  section  4941,  which  deals 
with  sales  between  the  foundation  and 
a  disqualified  person. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
that  if  we  are  going  to  encourage 
ESOP's.  we  should  do  so.  and  where 
rules  exist  that  prohibit  employee 
stock  ownership  for  no  reasonable 
policy  reason,  they  should  be  removed. 
That  is  what  my  bill  attempts  to  do.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  consid- 


er this  bill,  and  I  hope  it  can  be  favor- 
ably acted  upon  by  the  Senate  in  the 
near  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2306 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  4946(a)<l)(C)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of 
disqualified  persons)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(C)  an  owner  (other  than  a  defined  con- 
tribution plan  (as  defined  in  section  414(i)) 
which  satisfies  the  requirements  of  section 
401(a))  of  more  than  20  percent  of— 

(i)  the  total  combined  voting  power  of  a 
corporation. 

"(ii)  the  profits  interest  of  a  partnership, 
or 

••(iii)  the  beneficial  interest  of  a  trust  or 
unincorporated  enterprise  which  is  a  sub- 
stantial contributor  to  the  foundation." 

(b)  Effective  date.— 

The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  plan  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  him- 
self.  Mr.   Danforth.   and   Mr. 

TSONGAS): 

S.  2307.  A  bill  making  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  to  carry  out  title  II 
of  Public  Law  480:  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
by  autumn  of  1972,  5  years  of  relent- 
less drought  had  brought  famine  to 
millions  of  people  in  the  sub-Saharan 
region  of  West  Africa  known  as  the 
Sahel.  By  1973.  the  severity  of  the  sit- 
uation had  become  painfully  apparent 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  that  year, 
the  late  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  of 
Minnesota,  who  was  then  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Africa,  introduced  a  bill  calling  for  $30 
million  to  be  spent  on  relief  to  the 
starving.  Even  after  this  aid  had  been 
requested,  however,  the  issue  became 
a  political  and  bureaucratic  football 
that  was  tossed  around  in  Washington 
for  months.  Washington's  slow  re- 
sporise  to  this  need  allowed  the  famine 
to  take  the  lives  of  200.000  to  300.000 
people. 

Today,  more  than  150  million  people 
in  at  least  24  countries  on  that  same 
continent  now  face  starvation  because 
of  another  more  serious  drought.  Al- 
ready, in  Mozambique  alone,  an  esti- 
mated 100,000  have  died  of  starvation. 
In  most  countries  this  is  the  second 
year  of  the  drought  and  their  food 
supplies  have  been  exhausted. 

In  response  to  this  situation,  the 
United  States  has  provided  about 
187,000  metric  tons  of  food— valued  at 
$73.2  million— to  Africa.  This  is  about 
11  percent  of  the  1.7  million  tons  of 
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food  that  have  been  contributed  by 
countries  around  the  world. 

The  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  has  requested  an 
emergency  food  aid  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  Africa  in  the  amount 
of  $90  million.  This  is  a  useful  step, 
but  it  seems  inadequate  to  meet  the 
need.  The  U.N.  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  (FAO)  has  estimated 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  widespread  star- 
vation in  the  24  countries  facing  food 
emergencies,  an  additional  1.6  million 
metric  tons  of  food  must  be  provided 
by  June  of  this  year.  This  amount  of 
food  translates  into  $640  million  worth 
of  aid. 

Traditionally,  the  United  States  has 
met  about  40  percent  of  this  type  of 
food  need.  We  should  again  strive  to 
meet  that  goal.  However,  in  the  inter- 
est of  acting  promptly  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  millions  of  men.  women,  and 
children  now  facing  starvation,  I, 
along  with  Senators  Danforth  and 
TsoNGAS,  am  introducing  a  bill  to  ap- 
propriate $150  millk)n  in  immediate 
food  aid  to  the  famine-stricken  coun- 
tries in  Africa.  This  bill  will  provide 
about  375,000  metric  tons  of  food— less 
than  25  percent  of  the  amount  that  is 
likely  required.  While  this  aid  is  being 
distributed.  Congress  can  reassess  Af- 
rica's needs  and  our  ability  to  meet 
them. 

I  am  very  much  aware  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  many  in  Congress  to  vote  for 
more  foreign  aid  in  a  time  of  spending 
constraints.  However,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  keep  in  mind  that  providing 
aid  to  Africa  will  have  positive  effects 
on  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
as  well.  The  money  we  are  requesting 
for  this  aid  will  be  spent  on  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodities— which  we  have 
in  abundance.  Also,  the  processing  of 
these  commodities  will  generate  addi- 
tional employment  in  our  land. 

Despite  the  economic  difficulties 
faced  by  our  Nation,  we  are  by  any 
measure  richly  blessed.  At  this  time  of 
crisis  in  Africa,  it  is  both  our  privilege 
and  our  responsibility  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  those  who  are  in  such  desperate 
need.  Time  is  of  the  essence.  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  and  to 
help  me  in  seeking  its  prompt  pas- 
sage.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  2308.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  relating  to  the  provisions  of 
primary  health  care  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

PRIMARY  HEALTH  CARE  ADMENDMENTS  OF  1984 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  "Primary  Care 
Block  Grant  Admendments  of  1984. " 

In  1981.  Congress  created  four  dif- 
ferent health  block  grants,  one  of 
which  was  the  primary  care  block 
grant.  This  primary  care  block,  which 


includes  the  community  health  center 
(CHC)  program,  was  established  as  a 
voluntary  program  giving  States  the 
option  of  applying  to  the  Secretary  for 
an  allotment  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram themselves  or  allowing  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  continue  adminis- 
tering the  program. 

Under  the  primary  care  block  grant. 
States  must  meet  a  number  of  require- 
ments in  order  to  receive  allotments. 
Among  other  things,  this  block  re- 
quires matching  payments  by  the 
States  for  a  categorical  program  whose 
costs  have  previously  been  fully  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  believe  that  this  matching  require- 
ment, as  well  as  other  provisions  in 
the  block,  has  been  unnecessarily 
harsh.  To  this  point,  I  note  that  only 
one  State  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have 
received  allotments  under  this  block. 

It  is  necessary  to  get  more  States  in- 
volved in  the  primary  care  block  grant. 
The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  taken  a  useful 
first  step  by  developing  formal  rela- 
tionships with  the  States,  first,  to  in- 
crease the  State's  familiarity  with  the 
CHC  program  generally  as  well  as 
with  individual  centers  through  in- 
volvement in  grant  reviews  and  project 
monitoring  activities;  second,  to  in- 
volve States  in  primary  care  needs/de- 
mands assessments,  in  CHC  program 
resources  management,  and  in  devel- 
oping funding  plans  for  the  State;  and 
third,  to  assess  all  primary  care  re- 
sources in  the  State,  analyze  the  orga- 
nization and  distribution  of  those  re- 
sources, and  plan  for  allocations  of 
Federal  and  State  primary  care  man- 
power and  funds  to  identified  areas  of 
greatest  need.  Through  these  efforts, 
an  increased  awareness  of  the  need  for 
primary  care  services  within  individual 
States  has  been  created. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  Depart- 
ment's efforts,  but  I  am  convinced  of 
the  need  to  amend  the  primary  care 
block  grant  statute  to  further  encour- 
age State  participation.  Several  States 
have  expressed  interest  in  participat- 
ing and  are  likely  to  do  so  with  the 
changes  I  am  proposing. 

My  proposal  would  continue  the  op- 
tional nature  of  the  block  by  allowing 
the  Federal  Government  to  continue 
funding  CHC's  in  States  that  are  not 
interested  in  receiving  allotments 
under  the  block  grant. 

The  State's  matching  requirement 
would  be  reduced  from  20  percent  and 
33  "3  percent  to  10  percent  for  each  of 
the  3  fiscal  years  that  authority  is  ex- 
tended. 

Under  the  revised  block  grant. 
States  would  continue  to  be  required 
to  fund  Federal  grantees  during  the 
first  year  States  receive  allotments, 
but  at  levels  the  State  deems  appropri- 
ate. 

My  bill  would  continue  current  law 
provisions  for  funding  CHC's  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  section 


330  categorical  authority  and  which 
serve  medically  underserved  popula- 
tions, but  would  require  the  active  in- 
volvement of  the  Governor  of  a  State 
in  the  entire  medically  underserved 
designation  process. 

In  addition  to  those  criteria  which 
the  Secretary  must  now  consider  in 
designating  medically  underserved 
areas,  he  would  also  be  required  to 
take  into  aw;count  those  factors 
deemed  relevant  by  the  Governor. 

Finally,  my  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  to  prepare  a  report  by 
March  30,  1985,  which  would  review 
the  current  formula  used  for  alloting 
funds  to  the  States  and  would  make 
recommendations  on  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  funds  to  the  States. 
Among  other  things,  this  report 
should  examine  the  merits  of  using 
medically  underserved  populations  in 
the  determination  of  the  amount  of  a 
State's  allotment.  I  am  confident  these 
changes  will  encourage  more  States  to 
be  involved  in  primary  health  care 
service  delivery  and  to  apply  for  allot- 
ments under  the  primary  care  block 
grant. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2308 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Primary  Health 
Care  Amendments  of  1984". 

REFERENCE 

Sec  2.  Except  ais  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to.  or  a  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

PRIMARY  CARE  BLOCK  GRANT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1921(c)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  For  grants  under  subsection  (a),  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $2,500,000 
for  the  period  beginning  on  October  1,  1984. 
and  ending  on  September  30.  1987.". 

(b)  Section  1922  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

■Sec  1922.  For  allotments  under  section 
1924  and  for  grants  under  section  330.  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$340,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
$345,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  and 
$350,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.". 

(c)  Section  1924  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

•■(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  formula 
for  the  distribution  of  funds  available  for  al- 
lotment to  States  under  this  section  which 
is  more  equitable  than  the  formula  specified 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  In  conducting 
such  study,  the  Secretary  shall  consider— 

■■(A)  the  financial  resources  of  the  various 
States: 
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••(B)  the  populations  of  the  States: 

"(C)  any  relevant  conditions  or  circum- 
stances which  have  changed  since  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  part,  including  any 
changes  in  the  number  of  individuals  in 
medically  underserved  populations:  and 

(D)  any  other  factor  which  the  Secretary 
may  consider  appropriate. 

•■(2)  In  conducting  the  study  required  by 
this  suljsection.  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  appropriate  representatives  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

(3)  By  April  1.  1985.  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  concerning  the  study  conducted 
under  this  subsection  which  includes  such 
recommendations  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate.". 

(d)(1)  Section  1926  (aXl)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  1983  and  1984'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    1985.  1986.  and  1987  . 

(2)  Section  1926  (a)(2)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■From  amounts  paid  to  a  State  under  sec- 
tion 1925  for  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  State  receives  an  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 1924.  and  from  the  State  funds  re 
quired  to  be  made  available  under  para- 
graph (4)  for  such  fiscal  year,  a  State  shall 
make  grants  to  each  community  health 
center  which  received  a  grant  for  its  oper- 
ation under  section  330  (d)  for  the  fiscal 
year  immediately  preceding  such  fiscal  year 
and  which  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph:  and 

<B)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(3)  Section  1926  (a)  (3)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  1983  and  1984'  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
-1985.  1986.  and  1987  ": 

(B)  by  striking  out  'fiscal  year  1983"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  first  fiscal  year  for  which  a 
State  receives  an  allotment  under  section 
1924": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1984"  in 
such  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■'any  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  first  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  State  receives  an  allot- 
ment under  section  1924":  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year" 
each  place  it  appears  in  such  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  such  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year". 

(4)  Section  1926  (a)  (4)  (A)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■■(4)  (A)  In  any  fiscal  year  for  which  a 
State  receives  an  allotment  under  section 
1924.  the  State  shall  make  available,  from 
State  funds,  for  the  grants  descril>ed  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  for  such  fiscal  year 
and  for  State  administrative  expenses  for 
such  grants  for  such  fiscal  year  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  its  allotment. ". 

(5)  Section  330  (b)  (3)  is  amended  by  strik 
ing  out  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  'The  Secretary  may  not  desig- 
nate a  medically  underserved  population 
unless,  prior  to  such  designation,  the  Secre- 
tary consults  with  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  State  in  which  the  population  is 
located  and  local  officials  in  such  State.  In 
making  recommendations  to  the  Secretary, 
such  chief  executive  officer  and  local  offi- 
cials may  consider  unusual  local  conditions 
which  are  a  barrier  to  access  to  or  the  avail- 
ability of  personal  health  services.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  prescril)e  criteria  for  determin- 
ing the  specific  shortages  of  personal  health 
services  of  an  area  or  population  group, 
which  shall— 

(A)  take  into  account  criteria  recommend- 
ed under  the  preceding  sentences  by  the 


chief  executive  officer  of  a  State  or  local  of- 
ficials in  a  State:  and 

(B)  include  infant  mortality  in  an  area  or 
population  group,  other  factors  indicative  of 
the  health  status  of  a  population  group  or 
residents  of  an  area,  the  ability  of  the  resi- 
dents of  an  area  or  of  a  population  group  to 
pay  for  health  services  and  their  accessibil- 
ity to  them,  and  the  availability  of  health 
professionals  to  residents  of  an  area  or  to  a 
population  group."'. 

MIGRANT  HEALTH  CENTERS 

Sec  4.  The  first  sentence  of  section  329 
(h)  (1)  is  amended  by  striking  out  and" 
after  1983."  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  $42,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
$43,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  and  $43,600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1987". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  5.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1984. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIKAN: 
S.  2309.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  offer 
and  payment  of  rewards  for  informa- 
tion and  services  concerning  terrorist 
activities:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ANTITERRORISM  REWARDS  ACT  OF  1984 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce  the  Anti-Terrorist 
Rewards  Act  of  1984.  which  would  au- 
thorize a  $10  million  fund  to  be  avail- 
able for  payments  for  information  and 
services  leading  to  arrest,  conviction  or 
other  appropriate  resolution  in  cases 
of  terrorist  acts,  including  those  acts 
abroad  that  are  directed  at  U.S.  per- 
sons and  property. 

If  we  in  the  United  States  begin  1984 
with  some  trepidation— as  we  surely 
do— it  is  not  only  because  the  horrors 
of  totalitarianism  described  by  Orwell 
continue,  but  also  because  another 
barbarous  phenomenon,  known  as  ter- 
rorism, has  come  to  challenge  our  civi- 
lization. Terrorist  acts  abroad  this 
past  year  killed  274  Americans.  Of  the 
1983  fatalities,  most  (241)  were  our 
marines  who  were  snuffed  out  by  one 
of  the  largest  man-made  explosions  in 
history.  There  have  been  smaller  nu- 
clear explosions.  Even  before  this  inci- 
dent, a  car  bombing  of  our  Embassy  in 
Beirut  killed  17  Americans,  as  well  as 
63  foreign  nationals. 

While  the  bomb  seems  to  be  an  in- 
creasingly popular  weapon  of  terror- 
ists, they  also  continue  to  employ 
more  discrete  methods.  For  example, 
in  May,  Lt.  Comdr.  Albert  Schaufel- 
berger.  who  served  the  U.S.  Military 
Assistance  Group  in  El  Salvador,  was 
killed  in  San  Salvador  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Central  America. 
In  November,  Navy  Capt.  George 
Tsantes.  Jr.,  who  served  in  Athens 
with  the  Joint  Greece  United  States 
Military  Advisory  Group,  was  shot  to 
death  on  his  way  to  work. 

As  we  mourn  these  victims,  we  must 
express  gratitude  that,  at  home,  we 
have  so  far  been  largely  spared.  Yet 
we  cannot  ignore  the  awful  possibili- 


ties. Terrorist  bombs  continue  to  ex- 
plode in  New  York  and  other  major 
cities.  And  who  in  this  body  did  not 
sense  our  country's  vulnerability  as  we 
stood  on  the  spot  where  a  bomb  was 
detonated  in  the  Capitol  on  November 
7?  It  takes  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  contemplate  a  group  aching  to 
perpetrate  some  outrageous  act  during 
the  summer  Olympic  games  in  Los  An- 
geles. Or  elsewhere. 

I  say  these  things  not  to  arouse  emo- 
tions. No  such  inducement  is  required. 
To  the  contrary,  we  must  be  able  to 
speak  of  these  matters  and  consider 
what  we  might  and  must  do  without 
losing  our  composure  or  our  liberties. 
Certainly,  we  say  something  of  an 
overreaction  in  the  Capitol  when  in- 
creased security  procedures  initially 
imposed  undue  restrictions  on  the 
press  who  cover  our  deliberations. 
Happily,  however,  this  was  soon  recti- 
fied. And  we  can  also  take  some  com- 
fort that  our  security  officials  did  not 
require  us  to  hang  red  or  yellow  identi- 
fication badges  around  our  necks,  al- 
though this  might  avoid  some  embar- 
assment  for  us  when  we  are  not  recog- 
nized by  the  Capitol  Police. 

It  is  clear  that  the  times  require  our 
intelligence  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  exercise  especial  vigilance. 
But  they  need  help.  It  has  long  been 
the  custom  of  our  country,  and  other 
democracies  as  well,  to  offer  payments 
to  citizens  and  informants  who  assist 
in  the  detection  of  crimes  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  criminals.  This  concept 
might  be  extended  to  offering  rewards 
for  assistance  in  dealing  with  those 
who  have  committed  or  would  commit 
terrorist  acts  against  U.S.  persons  and 
property  abroad.  At  present,  there  is 
no  statutory  authorization  for  the 
State  Department  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced would  create  a  $10  million  fund 
from  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
could  pay  rewards  for  information  or 
services,  leading  to  arrest,  conviction, 
or  other  appropriate  resolution,  con- 
cerning terrorist  acts  abroad  directed 
against  U.S.  persons  and  property.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  suggest- 
ing that  this  measure  would  be  suffi- 
cient in  all  terrorist  cases.  But  it  could 
be  useful.  The  Secretary  would  be  ac- 
corded broad  latitude  as  to  when  and 
how  to  make  offers  and  payments.  For 
example,  in  cases  where  Americans 
were  killed  or  U.S.  property  damaged 
in  countries  with  whom  we  have 
friendly  relations  and  which  have  op- 
erating judicial  systems,  the  Secretary 
might  make  arrangements  through 
their  governments  to  post  a  schedule 
of  rewards.  This  approach  might  well 
be  taken  with  Greece  and  El  Salvador 
with  respect  to  the  Tsantes  and 
Schaufelberger  cases.  At  present  these 
cases  remain  unsolved.  A  substantial 
reward  may  provide  an  incentive  for  a 


citizen  with  information  or,  perhaps,  a 
coconspirator  to  come  forward. 

Consider  how  a  reward  might  help  in 
the  Tsantes  case.  The  group  claiming 
credit  for  his  murder— "November  17," 
after  the  date  of  the  suppression  in 
1973  of  a  demonstration  against  the 
former  ruling  military  junta  in 
Greece— also  claimed  credit  for  the 
1975  assassination  in  Athens  of  Rich- 
ard Welch  who  served  there  as  the 
CIAs  Chief  of  Station.  There  are 
other  linkages:  for  example,  ballistics 
tests  show  that  the  same  gun  was  used 
in  both  killings.  The  Greek  Govern- 
ment offered  rewards  totaling  above 
$130,000  for  information  concerning 
the  Welch  murder;  no  reward  has  been 
offered  in  the  Tsantes  case.  No  pros- 
ecution was  ever  brought  in  the  Welch 
case  and  the  Greeks  appear  no  closer 
to  apprehending  those  responsible  for 
killing  Tsantes. 

It  is  doubtful  that  conventional 
police  work  will  achieve  any  results. 
Mr.  President,  what  is  needed  is  a  sig- 
nificant break— a  witness,  someone 
who  will  come  forward  and  name 
names  or  provide  a  significant  lead. 
The  posting  of  a  substantial  reward, 
perhaps  as  high  as  $1  million,  might 
well  prompt  someone  to  come  forward. 
If  this  bill  passes,  I  would  expect  the 
State  Department  to  make  such  an 
offer  in  this  case.  It  is  worth  a  try. 
The  principle  that  two  of  the  world's 
foremost  democracies  will  not  tolerate 
terrorism  is  worth  the  price  of  such  an 
award. 

Mr.  President,  the  foregoing  are 
cases  in  which  rewards  might  be  used 
to  help  identify  and  apprehend  terror- 
ists. It  is  of  paramount  interest  to  pre- 
vent terrorist  acts.  To  do  so  requires 
timely  information— which  is  typically 
difficult  to  acquire  as  terrorist  cadres 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  penetration. 
The  Secretary  could  fashion  ap- 
proaches to  offers  and  payments 
which  take  this  problem  into  account 
and  provide  incentives  for  coconspira- 
tors to  betray  their  treacherous  com- 
rades. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  the  At- 
torney General  similar  broad  author- 
ity to  offer  and  pay  rewards  concern- 
ing domestic  terrorism  cases.  Again, 
knowledge  that  large  payments  are 
available  to  informants  might  well 
help  deter  terrorist  activities.  The  At- 
torney General  would  draw  on  the 
same  $10  million  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  In  this  connection,  it 
should  be  noted  that  current  author- 
ity to  pay  rewards  is  generally  limited 
to  $25,000  to  $50,000  to  any  one 
person,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Presi- 
dential Assassinations  Act  which  has  a 
$100,000  maximum.  One  advantage  of 
the  bill  would  be  to  permit  ample  pay- 
ments, even  exceeding  $100,000  in  mer- 
itorious cases. 

In  view  of  the  broad  authority  which 
would  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Attorney  General,  the 


bill  requires  that  they  exercise  it 
under  guidelines  which  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  for  review.  Semiannual  re- 
ports on  all  offers  and  payments  of  re- 
wards would  be  required  under  this 
act. 

As  is  generally  the  case  in  reward 
statutes,  no  payments  could  be  made 
under  this  bill  to  any  office  or  employ- 
ee of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or 
local  government  who  furnishes  infor- 
mation or  renders  services  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  or  her  official  duties. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
would  make  a  modest,  but  nonethe- 
less, important  contribution  to  our  Na- 
tions  efforts  to  combat  terrorism.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure.* 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

BoREN,    Mr.    Heinz,    and    Mr. 

Cochran): 
S.  2310.  A  bill  to  establish  Senior 
Citizen  Tutorial  Volunteer  Network 
programs  which  will  provide  opportu- 
nities for  senior  citizens  to  work  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  in 
the  home  with  educationally*  disadvan- 
taged children  and  their  families;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

SENIOR  CITIZEN  TUTORIAL  VOLUNTEER 
NETWORK  ACT  OF  1984 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  establish  Senior  Citizen  Tutori- 
al Volunteer  Network  programs  to  pro- 
vide supplemental  educational  and  re- 
lated services  to  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children  attending  chapter  1 
schools. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
upgrade  the  basis  skills  of  educational- 
ly disadvantaged  children.  This  would 
be  achieved  by  utilizing  the  reservoir 
of  skill  and  talent  that  exists  among 
senior  citizens  and  parents  in  the 
school  community. 

Specifically,  under  my  proposal, 
senior  citizen  volunteers  would  work 
directly  with  disadvantaged  children 
who  would  be  benefited  by  tutoring. 
Most  of  the  time  of  senior  citizen  vol- 
unteers would  be  spent  in  the  class- 
room or  in  the  home  providing  services 
to  pupils  in  small  groups  or  on  a  one- 
on-one  basis  as  needed.  The  remainder 
of  the  time  would  be  spent  serving  as 
liaison  to  the  families  of  the  children 
with  whom  the  volunteer  is  working. 
The  liaison  activities  could  include: 

First,  assisting  the  parent  in  carry- 
ing out  home  learning  activities  in 
basic  skills; 

Second,  advising  and  supporting  par- 
ents in  creating  a  home  environment 
conducive  to  study,  including  work 
space,  monitoring  homework,  time- 
management  and  scheduling; 

Third,  serving  as  a  regular  contact 
for  reporting  progress  and  sharing 
problems  and  concerns  of  such  chil- 
dren. 


Programs  that  involve  senior  citizens 
and  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
own  children  are  by  no  means  new. 
Many  researches  have  concluded  that 
increasing  the  interest  of  parents  in 
their  children's  education,  developing 
ways  of  conveying  that  interest  to  the 
children,  and  engaging  senior  citizens 
and  parents  in  the  actual  teaching  of 
children  are  effective  ways  of  increas- 
ing academic  achievement  and  disci- 
pline in  the  schools. 

As  president  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  based  Home  and  School  Insti- 
tute, one  of  the  program  models  on 
which  this  legislation  is  based.  Dr. 
Dorothy  Rich  has  a  long  record  of 
service  and  experience  with  parents, 
senior  volunteers,  and  schools  across 
the  Nation.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources' 
Subcommittee  on  Aging,  Family,  and 
Human  Services  on  March  22,  1983, 
she  revealed: 

Research  on  the  importance  of  the  family 
as  educator  is  very  clear  .  .  .  these  programs 
work  for  a  wide  range  of  families,  including 
those  who  have  little  time,  little  money,  and 
little  formal  education. 

A  question  that  needs  to  be  addressed  is 
not  how  to  use  the  school  to  strengthen  the 
family,  but  how  to  use  the  potency  and 
impact  of  the  family  to  strengthen  the 
school.  Research  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
efforts  of  schools  which  do  not  involve  fami- 
lies do  not  result  in  achievement  for  chil- 
dren. "What  is  needed  is  a  real  and  substan- 
tive partnership  between  home  and  school. 
And  this  needs  to  happen  now.  It's  tradi- 
tionally safe  to  say  that  we  need  to  know 
more  before  taking  action,  etc..  but  in  my 
judgment  we  already  know  a  great  deal. 

Since  1978,  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh Center  for  Social  and  Urban 
Research  has  been  studying  the  affect 
senior  citizens  participating  in  its  gen- 
erations together  senior  citizen  school 
volunteer  program  have  had  on  chil- 
dren's growth  and  learning.  Dr.  Sally 
Newman,  director  of  the  program 
which  is  also  one  of  the  models  on 
which  my  proposal  is  based  deter- 
mined that: 

As  a  result  of  these  pTograms  there  is  an 
improvement  in  the  academic  performance 
and  social  behavior  of  children  and  youth 
and  an  improvement  in  the  self-esteem, 
mental,  and  physical  health  of  the  elderly. 
Over  35.000  youth  and  1.500  older  persons 
have  benefitted  from  their  participation  in 
these  programs  that  currently  are  in  over  50 
schools  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  We  know 
this  model  works.  .  .  .  We  are  particularly 
supportive  of  this  intergenerational  effort 
that  will  enable  a  population  of  youth  who 
may  be  educationally  disadvantaged  to  keep 
pace  with  more  fortunate  youth. 

During  the  growth  of  the  program 
from  1978  through  1983,  Dr.  Newman 
collected  information  from  participat- 
ing teachers  and  senior  volunteers  on 
their  perception  of  the  program's 
impact.  Corisistent  positive  reporting 
from  a  variety  of  communities,  and  at 
all  grade  levels,  suggests  that  the  gen- 
erations together  SCSV  model  can  be 
successfully  replicated  in  other  school 
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districts.  The  data  summary  from  the 
1982-83  program  impact  question- 
naires showed  that: 

98%  of  the  senior  citizen  volunteers  gave 
an  overall  rating  of  Excellent  or  Good  to 
the  program: 

97%  of  the  teachers  gave  an  overall  rating 
of  Excellent  or  Good  to  the  volunteers'  con- 
tribution to  the  classroom. 

95%  of  the  senior  citizen  volunteers  felt 
that  there  was  adequate  use  of  their  time. 

86%  of  the  senior  citizen  volunteers  felt 
that  there  was  adequate  use  of  their  skills, 
interests,  and  experience. 

The  National  Committee  for  Citi- 
zens in  Education  (NCCE).  a  national 
advocacy  group,  has  systematically 
compiled  the  results  of  two  dozen 
recent  studies,  all  of  which  point  to 
the  same  conclusion:  Parents  involve- 
ment in  schools  in  almost  any  form 
improves  student  achievement, 
NCCEs  studies  cover  children  of  all 
ages  and  families  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Consistently.  NCCE'S  re- 
search shows  that: 

Involvement  is  positively  related  to 
achievement,  even  in  areas  with  severe  pov- 
erty .  .  .  schools  with  a  well  established 
mechanism  for  parent  involvement  have 
better  overall  achievement  than  schools 
which  do  not.  regardless  of  the  social  back- 
ground of  the  parents. 

Although  the  recent  reports  on  the 
condition  of  education  receiving  wide 
discussion,  focus  almost  exclusively  on 
what  takes  place  in  the  classroom, 
they  do,  to  some  degree,  recognize  the 
impact  of  forces  outside  the  school  on 
children's  academic  performance.  For 
example,  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  observes  that  schools  are 
continually  called  on  to  provide  solu- 
tions to  personal,  social,  and  political 
problems  that  the  home  and  other  in- 
stitutions either  will  not  or  cannot  re- 
solve. The  Commission  concludes  the 
report  with  a  word  to  parents  and  stu- 
dents in  which  it  exhorts  parents  to 
recognize  that  they  have  a  responsibil- 
ity as  the  first  and  most  influential 
teacher  of  their  children.  Parents  are 
asked  to  engage  actively  in  their  chil- 
dren's education.  As  another,  perhaps 
more  relevant  example,  the  recent 
report  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  de- 
scribes a  communications  gap  between 
home  and  school.  The  Carnegie  report 
concludes: 

For  schools  to  be  effective,  parents  must 
be  involved.  To  increase  participation,  we 
recommend  that  there  be  a  Parent-Teacher- 
Student  Advisory  Council  at  every  school. 
We  further  recommend  that  a  parent-volun- 
teer program  t>e  established  in  all  the  na- 
tions secondary  schools. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  imple- 
mentation of  my  proposal.  The  various 
pilot  projects  that  are  taking  place 
around  the  country  cannot  meet  the 
demand  and  the  challenge  in  its  en- 
tirety. Project  Help  in  Benton  Harbor. 
Grand  Rapids,  and  East  Lansing. 
Mich.,  and  in  South  Bend,  Ind..  have 
all  achieved  substantial  gains  in  read- 


ing for  first  graders  and  kindergar- 
teners. The  grandpeople  project  at 
Emerson  Elementary  School  in  River- 
side, Calif.,  is  a  success  story,  and  fam- 
ilies learning  together  of  rural  South 
Carolina  recently  reported  that  92  per- 
cent of  participating  parents  felt  that 
the  program  made  their  children  con- 
fident and  enjoy  school  more.  Replica- 
tions of  the  program  have  taken  place 
in  Nazareth,  Pa.,  and  Rockford.  111. 

Again,  they  cannot  meet  the  demand 
and  the  challenge  in  its  entirety.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  11  million  children 
of  low-income  families  need  help  in 
basic  skills.  The  current  chapter  1  pro- 
gram for  the  education  of  disadvan- 
taged children  reaches  less  than  half 
that  number. 

The  modest  cost  of  my  proposal 
would  be  $6  million  a  year  for  a  5-year 
funding  cycle.  Funds  would  be  used  to 
provide  training  to  senior  citizen  vol- 
unteers, teachers,  and  other  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  school  personnel  in- 
volved in  the  programs,  to  adapt  and 
develop  appropriate  curriculum  mate- 
rials to  be  used,  and  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  senior  volunteers  to  pay  ex- 
penses necessary  to  such  programs. 

Applicants  eligible  for  program 
funding  under  the  competitive  grants 
process  would  be  local  educational 
agencies  entitled  to  receive  assistance 
under  title  1  of  the  Education  Consoli- 
dation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 
and  public  agencies  or  private  non- 
profit organizations  applying  jointly 
with  one  or  more  such  local  education- 
al agencies. 

Time  Is  of  the  essence.  1  hope  we  can 
speedily  consider  this  much-needed 
legislation. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senators  Boren. 
Heinz,  and  Cochran  have  joined  me  as 
cosponsors  of  this  much-needed  legis- 
lation.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  2311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
relating  to  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations: to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1984 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organization  Amendments  of 
1984.  One  of  the  most  significant  fac- 
tors in  the  explosive  growth  of  our 
Federal  deficit  has  been  the  rapid  es- 
calation of  Federal  health  care  pay- 
ments, principally  through  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs.  Health 
care  has  also  taken  an  ever-increasing 
proportion  of  private  income.  Many 
initiatives  have  been  taken  and  many 
alternative  delivery  systems  have  been 
developed  to  try  to  contain  this 
growth.  One  of  the  most  promising 
and  successful  developments  in  this  re- 
spect has  been  the  rise  of  health  main- 
tenance organizations  (HMO's). 


HMO's  collect  fixed,  prepaid  premi- 
ums from  their  members,  usually 
through  employers,  and  typically  for 
comprehensive  service  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  The  health  care  provider  re- 
ceives a  fixed  income  and  thus  has  no 
incentive  to  provide  unnecessary 
health  services,  since  a  greater  than 
expected  call  on  resources  may  be  un- 
compensated. This  contrasts  with  the 
normal  fee-for-service  arrangement  in 
which  the  more  services  a  patient  uses, 
the  more  a  provider  is  likely  to  be 
paid.  By  spreading  financial  risk, 
HMO's  remove  the  incentive  for  over- 
use. The  health  care  costs  of  some 
HMO's  are  40  percent  less  than  those 
under  regular  irxsurance  plans,  and  the 
average  hospital  utilization  rate  for 
HMO's  is  likewise  lower  than  that  for 
conventional  plans.  Furthermore, 
HMO's  have  been  shown  to  deliver 
good  quality  care,  and  to  naturally  en- 
courage greater  emphasis  on  preven- 
tive health  practices. 

Despite  these  virtues,  however, 
HMO's  spread  very  slowly.  In  an  effort 
to  stimulate  their  expansion.  Congress 
in  1973  passed  the  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organization  Act,  title  XIII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  That 
act  preempted  restrictive  State  laws 
and  set  organizational,  financial,  and 
benefit  standards  for  those  HMO's 
that  wanted  to  become  federally  quali- 
fied. It  also  provided  loans,  contracts, 
and  grants  to  assist  in  their  planning, 
formation,  and  initial  operation.  Since 
that  time,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
Federal  legislation,  HMOs  have  found 
increasing  acceptance  among  employ- 
ers, enrollees,  and  health  providers 
alike.  With  total  enrollments  of  over 
13  million  nationwide,  HMO's  are  now- 
enjoying  ready  access  to  private  fi- 
nancing for  their  formation.  And 
indeed  a  growing  number  of  them  are 
for-profit,  and  profitable,  organiza- 
tions. 

With  this  acceptance  has  come  a 
phaseout  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. At  this  time  only  a  few  loans  to 
young  HMO's  already  in  place  are 
being  continued— no  Federal  funding 
for  new  HMO's  has  been  appropriated, 
nor  is  any  needed.  Indeed,  the  number 
of  HMOs  forming  and  applying  for 
Federal  qualification  has  been  greater 
since  Federal  support  has  ceased. 
Thus  it  appears  that  this  part  of  the 
program  has  been  successful  in  help- 
ing the  industry  get  on  its  feet,  and 
has  served  its  purpose. 

However,  the  balance  of  the  Federal 
program  is  of  continuing  importance 
in  maintaining  Federal  standards  and 
in  insuring  the  access  to  HMO's  of 
many  employees  across  the  country. 
Thus  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  introduce 
at  this  time  the  Health  Maintenance 
Organization  Amendments  of  1984, 
which  will  improve  the  operation  of 
the  act  and  reauthorize  a  limited 
range  of  support  functions  for  3  years. 


These  amendments  continue  the 
loan  fund  through  fiscal  year  1987  in 
order  to  honor  our  commitment  to  the 
few  HMO's  which  have  remaining  eli- 
gibility under  existing  loans,  and  for 
handling  any  defaults  on  loans  or 
guarantees  already  made.  They  would 
also  extend  for  3  years  the  training 
and  technical  assistance  functions  per- 
formed by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  in  administering 
the  program. 

Next,  the  bill  would  make  some 
minor  but  beneficial  changes  in  the 
operation  of  the  act.  HMO's  may,  but 
are  not  required,  to  offer  health  serv- 
ices called  supplemental  services. 
These  amendments  would  allow 
HMO's  to  set  their  fees  for  such  serv- 
ices based  on  experience  rather  than 
on  community  rating  principles.  This 
should  result  in  HMO's  becoming 
more  competitive  with  conventional 
insurance  in  this  area  and  increasing 
the  number  of  such  services  that 
HMO's  will  offer  to  their  enrollees. 

This  legislation  would  repeal,  for  pri- 
vate HMO's,  the  requirement  that 
one-third  of  their  governing  boards 
must  be  composed  of  enrollees  of  that 
organization.  There  is  widespread  con- 
sensus that  this  requirement  is  not 
useful,  since  the  one-third  figure  con- 
fers on  the  enroUee  group  no  control, 
while  the  fiduciary  responsibilities  of 
directors  require  them  to  make  their 
decisions  based  on  what  is  best  for 
their  organization  and  its  sharehold- 
ers, whether  they  are  enrollees,  doc- 
tors, or  officers  of  the  HMO  itself. 
Further,  this  requirement  has  had  the 
effect  of  impeding  the  spread  of 
HMO's  by  making  it  difficult  for  exist- 
ing HMO's  to  set  up  subsidiaries  in 
other  service  areas. 

The  bill  also  repeals  the  requirement 
that  HMO's  periodically  requalify  in 
order  to  retain  their  Federal  status.  I 
am  of  course  concerned  that  HMO's, 
once  qualified,  remain  fiscally  sound 
and  continue  to  adhere  to  other  Feder- 
al standards,  and  I  have  in  the  past  fa- 
vored the  requalification  requirement. 
However,  DHHS  now  has  in  place  a 
review  and  monitoring  program, 
backed  by  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
withdraw  Federal  qualification,  which 
is  adequate  to  insure  compliance  by 
HMO's  on  a  continuing  basis.  Under 
these  circumstances,  retention  of  the 
requalification  provision  serves  no  real 
purpose  and  is  simply  a  burdensome 
formality. 

Finally,  the  amendments  contain 
several  housecleanlng  provisions  de- 
signed to  update  the  act.  Sections  4,  5, 
and  6  would  repeal  unneeded  support 
authorities  which  are  no  longer  being 
funded  or  which  have  never  been 
funded.  Other  sections  further  update 
the  act  to  reflect  the  lack  of  new  Fed- 
eral financial  support  for  new  HMO's, 
eliminate  a  little-used  report,  and 
update  the  digest  of  State  HMO  laws 


and   regulations   annually   instead   of 
quarterly. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  these 
proposed  amendments  are  little  more 
than  fine  tuning  of  the  Health  Main- 
tenance Organization  Act  of  1973  indi- 
cates not  only  the  smooth  functioning 
of  that  law  as  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, but  also  the  basic  sound  health  of 
the  HMO  industry  itself.  Nevertheless, 
I  feel  we  should  not  let  pass  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reauthorization  without 
making  such  beneficial  adjustments  as 
may  seem  wise  in  light  of  our  experi- 
ence with  the  program  since  it  was  last 
amended  in  1981. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2311 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Mainte- 
nance Organization  Amendments  of  1984". 

SUPPLEMENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Sec  2.  Section  1301(b)(2)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Act")  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  second  sentence. 

membership  REPRESENTATION  ON 
POLICYMAKING  BODIES 

Sec  3.  Section  1301(c)(5)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  a  public  health  mainte- 
nance organization,  have  an  advisory  board 
to  the  policymaking  body  of  the  public 
entity  operating  the  organization— 

"(A)  which  is  organized  to  assure  that— 

"(i)  at  least  one-third  of  the  members  of 
the  board  will  be  members  of  the  health 
maintenance  organization:  and 

"(ii)  there  will  be  equitable  representation 
on  the  board  of  members  from  medically 
underserved  populations  served  by  the 
health  maintenance  organization;  and 

"(B)  to  which  policymaking  authority  for 
the  organization  may  be  delegated;". 

ELIMINATION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  SUPPORT 
FOR  FEASIBILITY  SURVEYS,  PLANNING,  AND 
INITIAL  DEVELOPMENT  COSTS 

Sec  4.  (a)  Sections  1303.  1304.  and  1307  (c) 
of  the  Act  are  repealed. 

(b)  Section  1306  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "grant,  contract,  loan," 
each  place  it  appears  (except  in  subsection 
(b)(5))  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "loan", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "in  the  case  of  an  appli- 
cation for  assistance  under  section  1303  or 
1304.  such  application  meets  the  application 
requirements  of  such  section,  and  In  the 
case  of  an  application  for  a  loan  or  loan 
guarantee,"  in  subsection  (b)(1), 

(3)  by  striking  out  '1304. "  in  subsection 
(b)(2).  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "grants,  contracts, 
loans,"  in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "loans ", 

(c)  Section  1307  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "grant,  contract,  loan," 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "loan", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "grant,  contract,  or"  In 
subsection  (a)(1),  and 


(3)  by  striking  out  "such  assistance "  in 
subsection  (a)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  loan". 

(d)  Section  1309(a)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  paragraph  ( 1 ).  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(2) ". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1317(b)  of 
the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (1).  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  as 
clauses  (1)  and  (2).  respectively. 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
do  not  apply  to  any  grant  made  or  contract 
entered  into  under  title  XIII  of  the  Act 
before  October  1.  1984. 

LIMITATION  ON  LOANS  AND  LOAN  GUARANTEES 
FOR  INITIAL  COSTS  OF  OPERATION 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
1305(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  ".  and  unless  the  Secre- 
tary has  made  a  grant  or  loan  to,  entered 
into  a  contract  with,  or  guaranteed  a  loan 
for,  the  organization  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
1982,  1983.  or  1984  under  this  section  or  sec- 
tion 1304(b)  (as  in  effect  before  October  1. 
1984)". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  sul)section 
(a)  does  not  apply  to  any  loan  or  loan  guar- 
antee for  the  initial  costs  of  operation  of  a 
health  maintenance  organization  made 
under  title  XIII  of  the  Act  before  October  1. 
1984. 

ELIMINATION  OF  LOANS  AND  LOAN  GUARANTEES 
FOR  ACQUISITION  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  AM- 
BULATORY CARE  FACILITIES 

Sec  6.  (a)  Section  1305A  of  the  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Section  1306(b)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  1305A,". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
do  not  apply  to  any  loan  or  loan  guarantee 
made  under  section  1305 A  of  the  Act  before 
October  1,  1984. 

REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR  HEALTH  SYSTEMS 
AGENCY  REVIEW 

Sec  7.  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  1306(b)  of 
the  Act  is  repealed.  Paragraphs  (6),  (7),  and 
(8)  are  redesignated  as  paragraphs  (5),  (6). 
and  (7),  respectively. 

LIMITATION  ON  BORROWING  BY  LOAM 
GUARANTEE  FUND 

Sec  8.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1308(d)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "before  October  1,  1983,"  after  "guaran- 
tees issued  by  him". 

REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR  PERIODIC 
DEMONSTRATION  OF  COMPUANCE 

Sec  9.  Section  1310(d)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

ANNUAL  UPDATE  OF  STATE  LAW  DIGEST 

Sec  10.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1311(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "quarterly  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""annually". 

REPEAL  OF  LIMITATION  ON  SOITRCE  OF  FUNDING 

Sec  11.  Section  1313  of  the  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

ELIMINATION  OF  UNNECESSARY  REPORT 

Sec  12.  Section  1318(e)  of  the  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  13.  (a)  Section  1309(a)  of  the  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  4  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  "  after  "1984" 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  "1985,  1986,  and  1987". 

(b)  Section  1309(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
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"(b)  To  meet  the  obligations  of  the  loan 
fund  established  under  section  1308(e)  re- 
sulting from  defaults  on  loans  made  from 
the  fund  and  to  meet  the  other  obligations 
of  the  fund,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  loan  fund  for  fiscal  years 
1985.  1986.  and  1987.  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary.". 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.J.  Res.  229.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
claim  the   week   beginning   April   22, 
1984.  as  National  Dance  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  DANCE  WEEK 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today,  on  behalf  of  myself,  my  two 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Arkan- 
sas, Mr.  Bumpers  and  Mr.  Pryor,  and 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  to  introduce 
a  joint  resolution  proclaiming  the 
week  beginning  April  22.  1984,  as  Na- 
tional Dance  Week. 

Dance  invites  our  participation  in 
and  appreciation  of  human  movement, 
as  artistic  expression,  exercise,  and 
therapy.  And  the  invitation  has  result- 
ed in  a  most  successful  pas  de  deux:  In 
the  last  20  years,  professional  dance 
companies  have  grown  nearly  400  per- 
cent; while  the  audience  for  profes- 
sional dance,  through  live  perform- 
ance and  through  television,  has  ex- 
panded by  more  than  2,000  percent. 

In  our  theaters  and  festivals,  ballet 
and  public  schools,  churches  and  syna- 
gogues, dance  marks  our  celebrations 
of  life.  Terpsichores  t>eguiling  and 
pleasing  embrace  merits  this  national 
vote  of  homage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  229 

Whereas,  more  and  more  professionals 
and  amateurs  are  involved  in  dance  for  their 
livelihood  and  avocation,  as  well  as  for  artis- 
tic expression,  aesthetic  appreciation,  emo- 
tional outlet  and  physical  fitness; 

Whereas,  within  the  past  two  decades  the 
numl)er  of  dance  companies  grew  from  100 
to  400.  while  their  audiences  increased  from 
about  1  million  to  twenty  million,  with 
nearly  twice  that  number  viewing  dance  on 
television: 

Whereas,  dance  companies  are  an  impor- 
tant artistic  and  cultural  asset  in  over  200 
communities  throughout  the  country,  with 
professional  dance  companies  touring  to  350 
cities  and  towns  each  year: 

Whereas,  the  total  budget  for  America's 
dance  companies  rose  to  over  $100  million 
last  year  supporting  not  only  thousands  of 
dancers  but  similar  numt>ers  of  craft  and 
service  personnel  who  directly  benefit  from 
the  economic  activity  generated  by  dance 
companies: 

Whereas,  the  numl)er  of  dance  students  in 
universities,  private  colleges,  public  schools 
and  studios  is  increasing  rapidly  throughout 
the  country; 

Whereas,  dance  is  an  ethnically  and  ra- 
cially diverse  activity  that  ser\es  as  a  forum 
for  cultural  integration. 


Whereas,  national  recognition  and  promo- 
tion will  help  dance  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
Americans  of  all  backgrounds,  lifestyles  and 
interests.  Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning April  22.  1984  is  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Dance  Week"  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  Federal.  State 
and  local  government  agencies  and  pro- 
grams, thereby  showing  their  support  of 
dance  in  America.* 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.J.  Res.  230.  A  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  October  7,  1984. 
through  October  13,  1984  as  "National 
Birds  of  Prey  Conservation  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  BIRDS  OF  PREY  CONSERVATION  WEEK 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion designating  October  7  to  13,  1984, 
■National  Birds  of  Prey  Conservation 
Week,"  on  behalf  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Con- 
gressman Don  Ritter,  and  myself. 

People  sometimes  deride  resolutions 
designating  special  weeks  or  days,  and 
you  might  wonder  why  birds  of  prey 
deserve  special  recognition.  There  are 
over  1  million  Americans  who  regular- 
ly observe  hawks  and  other  birds  of 
prey.  To  them,  the  critical  importance 
of  these  birds  to  our  environment  is 
clear,  and  it  is  on  their  behalf  that  I 
am  introducing  this  resolution. 

In  the  past,  public  attitudes  toward 
birds  of  prey  have  been  a  product  of 
ignorance,  and.  in  1982.  40  of  the  53 
birds  of  prey  species  were  listed  by  one 
or  more  State  conservation  agencies  as 
endangered,  extirpated,  threatened,  or 
of  concern.  Yet.  these  birds  play  a 
vital  role  as  indicators  of  the  quality 
of  the  environment  and  ecosystem 
they  inhabit  because  they  are  at  the 
top  of  their  food  chain  and  are.  thus, 
very  sensitive  to  environmental 
changes.  They  are  essential  to  our 
ability  to  monitor  the  health  of  our 
environment  and  to  recognize  prob- 
lems before  they  become  disasters. 
Similarly,  management  to  benefit 
birds  of  prey  will  also  benefit  a  wide 
spectrum  of  other  wildlife  species. 

The  creation  of  National  Birds  of 
Prey  Conservation  Week  would  focus 
public  attention  on  the  value  of  these 
birds  in  wildlife  communities  and  stim- 
ulate support  for  the  management  of 
their  habitats  and  the  preservation  of 
important  hawk  migration  outlooks.  It 
would  also  direct  the  public  toward  es- 
thetic appreciation  of  these  splendid 
birds  and  away  from  the  illegal  shoot- 
ing of  them  which  continues  to  be 
prevalent  in  some  areas.  In  addition,  it 
would  encourage  schools  to  include 
birds  of  prey  teaching  units  in  their 
science  curricula. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  230 

Whereas  hawks,  owls,  and  other  birds  of 
prey  are  vital  ecological  components  of  the 
wildlife  communities  in  which  they  live,  and 
are  important  environmental  indicators  of 
ecosystem  quality; 

Whereas  forty  of  the  fifty-three  species  of 
birds  of  prey  that  occur  regularly  in  the 
United  States  have  been  listed  by  one  or 
more  State  conservation  agencies  as  endan- 
gered, extirpated,  threatened,  or  of  concern: 

Whereas  public  attitudes  regarding  birds 
of  prey  are  changing  to  one  of  appreciation 
and  understanding;  and 

Whereas  over  a  million  Americans  are 
birdwatchers  who  regularly  observe  hawks 
and  other  birds  of  prey  every  autumn  at  mi- 
gration outlooks  located  on  major  raptor 
flyways  scattered  from  California  to  Maine, 
and  from  Minnesota  to  Florida  and  Texas: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
October  7.  1984  through  October  13.  1984  is 
designated  as  "National  Birds  of  Prey  Con- 
servation Week",  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  individ- 
uals to  observe  such  a  week  by  considering 
the  importance  of  birds  of  prey  in  wildlife 
communities. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Laxalt,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Do- 
MENici,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 

GOLDWATER,        MrS.        HAWKINS. 

Mr.   Helms,   Mr.   Inouye,   Mr. 
Johnston,     Mrs.     Kassebaum, 
Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
NuNN,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, and  Mr.  Tsongas): 
S.J.  Res.  232.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  month  of  May  1984,  as 
•National  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  FITNESS  AND  SPORTS 
MONTH 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
again  this  yeai,  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce, along  with  25  of  my  colleagues, 
including  seven  distinguished  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  the  month 
of  May  as  "National  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports  Month." 

We  no  longer  view  physical  exercise 
as  solely  for  entertainment  purposes. 
In  the  past  few  decades,  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  population  of  this  country 
has  become  conscious  of  and  involved 
in  the  ever-growing  fitness  movement. 
Physical  activity  should  be  an  impor- 
tant part  of  life  each  day  for  persons 
of  all  ages  and  abilities. 

Interest  in  sports  begins  at  an  early 
age.  Nearly  30  million  boys  and  girls 


take  part  in  age-grouped  team  sports 
and  other  organized  out-of-school 
physical  activity.  More  than  6  million 
teenagers  and  over  600,000  college  stu- 
dents compete  in  interscholastic  and 
intramural  athletic  programs. 

One  of  every  two  adults  in  the 
United  States  engages  regularly  in 
some  type  of  exercise  and/or  sports.  A 
third  of  us  swim;  a  fourth  ride  bicy- 
cles; and  a  fifth  play  one  of  the  rac- 
quet sports.  More  than  20  million 
people  in  this  country  run.  The 
number  of  physically  active  women 
and  men  has  doubled  in  10  years  and 
continues  to  grow  rapidly. 

Not  only  are  fitness  and  sports  pro- 
grams a  source  of  pleasure  and  person- 
al satisfaction  by  which  we  refresh 
and  strengthen  ourselves,  but  they 
also  are  good  preventive  programs  of 
health  care.  Therefore,  it  is  essential 
that  we  publicize  fitness  programs,  de- 
signed to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
lives.  We  must  make  all  Americans 
aware  of  the  benefits  offered  with 
such  programs  increasingly  available 
to  everyone.  Accordingly.  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  joint  resolution  which  re- 
quests President  Reagan  to  declare 
May  1984  as  "National  Physical  Fit- 
ness and  Sports  Month." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  232 

Whereas  one  of  every  two  adults  in  our 
country  is  a  regular  participant  in  exercise 
and  sports: 

Whereas  the  number  of  physically  active 
men  and  women  has  doubled  in  ten  years 
and  continues  to  grow  rapidly: 

Whereas  today  we  recognize  that  physical 
activity  is  an  important  part  of  daily  life  for 
people  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages: 

Whereas  physical  activity  is  vital  to  good 
health  and  is  a  rich  source  of  pleasure  and 
personal  satisfaction: 

Whereas  our  physical  fitness  and  sports 
programs  are  one  of  the  primary  means  by 
which  we  strengthen  our  bodies  and  refresh 
our  spirits:  and 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  we  make  fit- 
ness and  sports  programs  increasingly  avail- 
able so  that  all  of  our  citizens  will  be  able  to 
experience  the  joys  and  benefits  they  offer: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resoli^ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  month  of  May. 
1984.  as  "National  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  Month",  and  to  call  upon  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government  agencies,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  obser\'e 
the  month  with  appropriate  programs,  cere- 
monies, and  activities. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.J  Res.  233.  A  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  President's  Commission 
on  Organized  Crime  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses 


and  the  production  of  information;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ORGANIZED  CRIME  COMMISSION  AUTHORITY  TO 
SUBPENA  WITNESSES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President;  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, I  am  introducing  today  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President's 
Commission  on  Organized  Crime,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  to  compel  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  information. 

In  order  to  meet  the  mandate  placed 
upon  it  by  the  President,  the  Commis- 
sion must  be  given  the  power  to  quick- 
ly and  efficiently  collect  all  relevant 
information  from  all  sources.  While  I 
have  some  questions  concerning  the 
scope  of  the  authority  being  sought, 
this  proposal  is  an  appropriate  vehicle 
for  further  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  and  accompanying  letter  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  233 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  purposes  of 
this  joint  resolution— 

(a)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Commission  established  by  the  President  by 
Executive  Order  12435,  dated  July  28,  1983. 
as  it  now  exists  and  as  it  may  be  extended 
pursuant  to  amendments  to  that  order. 

(b)  An  oath  taken  before  the  Commission, 
or  before  a  member  of  the  Commission  or  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Commission  des- 
ignated by  the  Commission  for  such  pur- 
pose, shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  oath  taken 
before  a  competent  officer  or  person  within 
the  meaning  of  section  1621  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  the  offense 
of  perjury). 

(c)  A  proceeding  before  or  ancillary  to  the 
Commission  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  matter 
within  the  jurisdiction  of,  or  before,  a  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  section  1001.  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  the  of- 
fense of  making  a  false  statement)  and  sec- 
tion 1505  of  title  18,  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  the  offense  of  obstruction  of  pro- 
ceedings). 

(d)  A  proceeding  before  or  ancillary  to  the 
Commission  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  offi- 
cial proceeding  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1512  of  title  18.  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  tampering  with  a  witness,  victim, 
or  an  informant)  and  section  1513  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  retaliat- 
ing against  a  witness,  victim,  or  an  inform- 
ant). 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  section  7.  the 
terms  "agency",  "individual",  "maintain", 
"record",  and  "accounting"  have  the  mean- 
ings set  forth  in  section  552a,  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

SEC.  2.  ISSIANCK  OK  SIBPOENAS. 

The  Commission  shall  have  the  power  to 
issue  subpoenas,  under  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  or  of  another 
member  of  the  Commission  authorized  by 
the  Commission,  requiring  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  before  the  Com- 
mission, or  before  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 


mission designated  by  the  Commission  for 
such  purpose,  and  the  production  of  infor- 
mation relating  to  a  matter  under  investiga- 
tion by  the  Commission.  A  subpoena  may 
require  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed  to 
produce  such  information  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  time  at  which  such  person  is  to  testi- 
fy, and  may  require  the  attendance  of  a  wit- 
ness and  the  production  of  information 
from  any  place  within  the  jurisdicton  of  the 
United  States  at  any  designated  place  of 
hearing. 

SEC.  3.  ENFORCEMENT  OF  SIBPOENAS. 

In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpoena  issued  to  a  person  under  section  2, 
a  court  of  the  UnilecJ  States  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  which  the  person  is  directed  to 
appear  or  produce  information,  or  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  person  is 
found,  resides,  or  transacts  business,  shall 
have  jurisdiction,  upon  application  by  the 
Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion, to  issue  to  such  person  an  order  requir- 
ing such  person  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mission, or  before  a  hiember  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission designated  by  the  Commission  for 
such  purpose,  there  to  give  testimony  or 
produce  information  relating  to  the  matter 
under  investigation,  as  required  by  the  sub- 
poena. A  person  who  fails  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  provided  in  section  401  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  criminal 
contempt),  or  may  be  confined  pursuant  to 
section  1826  of  title  18.  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  civil  contempt),  but  such  con- 
finement shall  not  exceed  the  life  of  the 
Commission,  including  extensions,  and  in  no 
event  shall  such  confinement  exceed  eight- 
een months. 

SEC.  4.  testimony  OF  PERSONS  IN  CISTODV. 

If  the  Commission  determines  that  it  re- 
quires the  testimony  of  a  person  in  custody, 
a  court  of  the  United  Slates  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  which  the  person  is  to  testify, 
or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  such 
person  is  held  in  custody,  shall  have  juris- 
diction, upon  application  by  the  Attorney 
General  on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  to 
issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  testifican- 
dum requiring  the  custodian  to  produce 
such  person  l>efore  the  Commission,  or 
before  a  member  of  the  Commission  or  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Commission  des- 
ignated by  the  Commission  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

SEC.  5.  COMPl  LSION  OF  TESTIMONY. 

If  a  person  who  has  been  or  may  be  called 
to  testify  or  provide  other  information  re- 
fuses, on  the  basis  of  his  privilege  against 
self-incrimination,  to  testify  or  provide  such 
information,  the  Commission  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General,  issue  an 
order  requiring  the  person  to  give  testimony 
or  provide  other  information  which  he  re- 
fuses to  give  or  provide  on  the  basis  of  his 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  in  the 
same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  to  issue  such  an  order  pursuant 
to  sections  6001.  6002,  and  6004  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

SEC.  6.  takim;  of  testimony  and  receipt  OF 

EVIDENCE. 

The  Commission,  or  a  member  of  the 
Commission  or  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Commission  designated  by  the  Commission 
for  such  purpose,  may  conduct  hearings,  ad- 
minister oaths  and  affirmations,  examine 
witnesses,  and  receive  documentary  or  other 
information  in  evidence. 
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SEC.  ;.  A(  <  ESS  Til  trTHEK  .MJENIY  RE(  OROS. 

(a)  Disclosure  other*ise  prohibited  by- 
subsection  (b).  of  section  552a  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  of  a  record  maintained 
by  an  agency,  may.  upon  application  to  such 
agency  by  an  attorney  for  the  Commission 
who  has  been  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  make  such  an  application,  be  made 
to  the  Commission  and  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Commission  for  use  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  Commission's  duties. 

(b)  An  agency  disclosing  a  record  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  make  the  account- 
ing required  by  suljsection  <c)  of  section 
552a  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  be 
made  available  to  the  individual  named  in 
the  record. 

SEf.  s.  LIMITATIONS  «)N  l>IS«I.OSlRE. 

A  person  to  whom  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion is  made  under  section  7.  shall  use  such 
information  solely  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  for  the  Commission  and  shall  make 
no  disclosure  of  such  information  except  as 
provided  for  by  this  joint  resolution,  or  as 
otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

SEt    ».  SERVICE  or  PR<H  E.>»S.  WITNESS  EEES. 

(a)  Process  and  papers  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission, or  by  a  memljer  of  the  Commission 
or  a  meml)er  of  the  staff  of  the  Commission 
designated  by  the  Commission  for  such  pur- 
pose, may  be  served  in  person,  by  registered 
or  certified  mail,  by  telegraph,  or  by  leaving 
a  copy  thereof  at  the  residence  or  principal 
office  or  place  of  business  of  the  person  re- 
quired to  be  served.  When  service  is  by  reg- 
istered or  certified  mail  or  by  telegraph,  the 
return  post  office  receipt  or  telegraph  re- 
ceipt therefor  shall  be  proof  of  service.  Oth- 
erwise, the  verified  return  by  the  individual 
making  service,  setting  forth  the  manner  of 
such  service,  shall  be  proof  of  service. 

(b)  Process  of  a  court  to  which  application 
may  toe  made  under  this  joint  resolution 
may  be  served  in  a  judicial  district  wherein 
the  person  required  to  be  served  is  found, 
resides,  or  transacts  business. 

(c)  A  witness  summoned  before  the  Com- 
mission, or  before  a  memtjer  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  a  meml)er  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission, shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  witness  whose 
deposition  is  taken  and  the  person  talking 
the  same  shall  severally  be  entitled  to  the 
same  fees  as  are  paid  for  like  services  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 
Washington.  D.C..  November  18.  1983. 
The  Vice  President. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Enclosed  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence is  a  legislative  proposal  to  authorize 
the  President's  Commission  on  Organized 
Crime  to  compel  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  in- 
formation. This  proposal  is  submitted  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission. 

On  July  28.  1983.  the  President  approved 
Executive  Order  No.  12435  creating  the 
Commission  on  Organized  Crime.  Chaired 
by  one  of  the  most  distinquished  members 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  the  Honorable 
Irving  R.  Kaufman,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Organized  Crime  is  comprised  of 
twenty  members  including  Senator  Strom 
Thrumond.  Representative  Peter  W. 
Rodino.  Jr..  and  Justice  Potter  Stewart.  The 
mandate  of  this  panel  is  set  out  in  Executive 
Order  No.  12435  which  specifies  that: 

The  Commission  shall  make  a  full  and 
complete     national     and     region-by-region 


analysis  of  organized  crime;  define  the 
nature  of  traditional  organized  crime  as  well 
as  emerging  organized  crime  groups,  the 
sources  and  amounts  of  organized  crime's 
income,  and  the  uses  of  which  organized 
crime  puts  its  income;  develop  in-depth  in- 
formation on  the  participants  in  organized 
crime  networks;  and  evaluate  Federal  laws 
pertinent  to  the  effort  to  combat  organized 
crime.  The  Commission  shall  advise  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General  with 
respect  to  its  findings  and  actions  which  can 
be  undertaken  to  improve  law  enforcement 
efforts  directed  against  organized  crime,  and 
make  recommendations  concerning  appro- 
priate administrative  and  legislative  im- 
provements and  improvements  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

To  perform  these  important  functions  ef- 
fectively, the  Commission  must  be  able  to 
gather  all  relevant  information  expeditious- 
ly and  efficiently  from  all  available  sources. 
The  provisions  of  the  enclosed  draft  joint 
resolution  are  designed  to  assist  the  Com- 
mission's information-gathering  process  by: 
empowering  the  Commission  to  issue  sub- 
poenas to  compel  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  information  (Sec.  2); 
to  seek  court  orders— punishable  by  con- 
tempt—enforcing its  subpoenas  (Sec.  3);  per- 
mitting the  Commission  to  apply  for  writs 
of  habeas  corpus  ad  testificandum  to  secure 
the  testimony  of  persons  in  custody  (Sec.  4); 
empowering  the  Commission— with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General— to  order 
the  giving  of  testimony  or  production  of 
other  information  that  a  witness  refuses  to 
give  or  produce  on  the  basis  of  his  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  (Sec.  5);  authoriz- 
ing the  Commission  to  administer  oaths,  ex- 
amine witnesses,  and  receive  evidence  (Sec. 
6):  and  permitting  disclosure  to  the  Commis- 
sion of  records  maintained  by  other  govern- 
ment agencies  (Sec.  7).  In  addition,  the  joint 
resolution  provides  for  the  protection  of  in- 
formation disclosed  to  the  Commission  (Sec. 
8)  and  contains  provisions  for  the  service  of 
process  and  payment  of  witness  fees  (Sec. 
9). 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

The  first  section  of  the  proposed  joint  res- 
olution is  intended  to  define  the  term  "Com- 
mission" and  to  clarify  that  Federal  laws  re- 
lating to  perjury,  false  statements,  obstruc- 
tion of  justice,  and  interference  with  wit- 
nesses apply  to  Commission  proceedings. 
This  section  also  defines  certain  key  terms 
by  reference  to  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  5 
U.S.C.  552a. 

Section  2  grants  the  Commission,  acting 
through  the  Chairman  or  an  authorized 
member,  subpoena  power  in  aid  of  the  Com- 
mission's investigative  mission.  The  Com- 
mission's subpoena  power  is  intended  to  be 
as  broad  as  the  law  permits.  Specifically,  it 
includes  the  power  to  require  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  information  both  before  and 
at  the  time  at  which  the  person  subpoenaed 
is  to  testify.  The  only  limitation  intended  to 
be  placed  on  the  Commission's  subpoena 
power  under  this  section  is  that  the  testimo- 
ny or  information  sought  relate  to  a  matter 
under  investigation  by  the  Commission. 

Section  3  specifies  the  manner  in  which 
the  Commission's  subpoenas  are  to  be  en- 
forced. As  is  true  of  other  government  agen- 
cies, the  Commission  has  not  been  given  the 
power  to  enforce  its  own  subpoenas:  rather, 
like  the  others,  the  Commission  must  seek  a 
court  order  compelling  compliance  with  it^ 
subpoena  if  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed fails  or  refuses  to  comply.  In  such  a 
case.  Section  3  gives  Federal  courts  jurisdic- 


tion, upon  application  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  to  issue 
an  enforcement  order,  and  provides  that 
failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court  may 
be  treated  by  the  court  as  contempt  thereof. 

Section  4  provides  a  means  whereby  the 
Commission  may  obtain  necessary  testimo- 
ny from  a  person  in  custody.  Under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
apply,  on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  to  an 
appropriate  Federal  court  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  ad  testificandum  requiring 
the  person's  custodian  to  produce  the 
person  before  the  Commission. 

Section  5  grants  the  Commission  the  same 
authority  as  is  conferred  by  18  U.S.C.  6001, 
6002.  and  6004  on  various  administrative 
agencies  to  compel  the  giving  of  testimony 
or  production  of  other  information  in  the 
face  of  a  refusal  based  on  a  person's  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination.  If.  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Commission,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary in  the  public  interest  to  obtain  testi- 
mony or  other  information  from  an  individ- 
ual and  the  individual  has  refused  or  is 
likely  to  refuse  to  testify  or  provide  the  in- 
formation on  the  basis  of  his  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  the  Commission 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General,  order  the  individual  to  give  the  tes- 
timony or  provide  the  information  sought. 
In  such  a  case,  however,  the  testimony  or 
information  provided  may  not  be  used 
against  the  individual  in  a  criminal  case 
other  than  a  prosecution  for  perjury,  giving 
a  false  statement,  or  otherwise  failing  to 
comply  with  the  order. 

Section  6  simply  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sion, acting  through  a  member  or  a  staff 
member  designated  for  such  purpose,  to 
conduct  hearings,  administer  oaths  and  af- 
firmations, examine  witnesses,  and  receive 
documentary  and  other  information  in  evi- 
dence. 

Section  7  provides  for  disclosure  to  the 
Commission  of  records  of  Federal  agencies 
that  would  otherwise  be  prohibited  by  the 
Privacy  Act  of  1974,  5  U.S.C.  552a(b).  Under 
Section  7,  such  a  record  may,  upon  applica- 
tion by  an  attorney  for  the  Commission,  be 
made  available  to  the  Commission  and  its 
personnel  for  use  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  without  notice  to  or  consent  by 
the  individual  to  whom  the  record  pertains, 
and  the  agency  making  the  disclosure  is  re- 
lieved of  the  obligation,  imposed  by  5  U.S.C. 
552a(c).  of  making  an  accounting  to  the  in- 
dividual named  in  the  record.  By  virtue  of 
the  cross-reference  in  section  1(e)  of  the 
joint  resolution,  the  terms  "agency,"  "indi- 
vidual," "maintain."  "record."  and  "account- 
ing "  have  the  meanings  set  forth  in  5  U.S.C. 
552a. 

Section  8  is  intended  to  underscore  the 
limited  purposes  for  which  information  au- 
torized  by  this  joint  resolution  to  be  made 
available  to  the  Commission  is  to  be  used.  It 
provides  that  a  person  to  whom  disclosure  is 
made  of  agency  records  under  section  7 
shall  use  such  information  solely  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  for  the  Commission 
and  shall  make  no  disclosure  of  such  infor- 
mation except  as  provided  for  by  the  joint 
resolution,  or  as  otherwise  authorized  by 
law. 

Section  9  contains  provisions  relating  to 
service  of  process  and  payments  to  witness. 
Subsection  (a)  specifies  the  various  means 
by  which  the  Commission  may  serve  process 
and  other  papers.  Subsection  (b)  sets  forth 
the  permissible  places  of  service  of  process 
of  a  court  to  which  application  is  made 
under  the  joint  resolution.  Subsection  (c) 
provides  that  witnesses  summoned  before 


the  Commission  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  as  are  paid  witnesses  in  the 
courU  of  the  United  States,  and  that  wit- 
nesses whose  depositions  are  taken  and  the 
persons  taking  the  depositions  shall  be  paid 
the  same  fees  as  are  paid  for  the  same  serv- 
ices in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

In  announcing  the  creation  of  the  Com- 
mission on  July  28.  the  President  noted  the 
importance  of  the  investigations  by  the  Ke- 
fauver  Committee  in  the  early  fifties,  the 
labor  racketeering  hearings  of  the  McClel- 
lan  Commission  in  the  mid-fifties,  and  the 
testimony  of  Federal  informant  Joseph  Va- 
lachi  before  a  Senate  Committee  in  the 
1960's.  The  President  went  on  to  say  that 
this  Commission  is  "vitally  important— one 
of  the  centerpieces  in  our  strategy  for  a 
frontal  assault  on  the  mob  in  America."  He 
concluded  by  stating  his  belief  that  the 
Commission  "can  mobilize  the  American 
people  against  organized  crime  by  triggering 
the  kind  of  public  support  that  is  vital  for 
its  final  isolation  and  elimination." 

Again,  the  investigative  powers  proposed 
in  the  enclosed  draft  joint  resolution  are  es- 
sential if  the  Commission  on  Organized 
Crime  is  to  fulfill  its  mandate.  These  powers 
are  consistent  with  those  approved  by  the 
Congress  for  previous  commissions  includ- 
ing the  Warren  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence, and  the  Commission  which  investigat- 
ed the  1979  nuclear  incident  at  Three  Mile 
Island.  We  will  deeply  appreciate  the 
prompt  attention  of  the  Congress  to  this 
proposal. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  this  Department  that  there  is 
no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  to  the  presentation 
of  this  legislative  proposal  and  that  its  en- 
actment would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  A.  McConnell. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Enclosure. 

A  JOINT  resolution:  authorizing  the  PRESI- 
DENT'S COIVfMISSION  ON  ORGANIZED  CRIME  TO 
COMPEL  THE  A"rTENDANCE  AND  TESTIMONY  OF 
WITNESSES  AND  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  INFOR- 
MATION 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  purposes  of 
this  joint  resolution- 

(a)  The  term  ""Commission"  means  the 
Commission  established  by  the  President  by 
Executive  Order  12435.  dated  July  28.  1983. 
as  it  now  exists  and  as  it  may  be  extended 
pursuant  to  amendments  to  that  order. 

(b)  An  oath  taken  before  the  Commission, 
or  betore  a  member  of  the  Commission  or  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Commission  des- 
ignated by  the  Commission  for  such  pur- 
pose, shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  oath  taken 
before  a  competent  officer  or  person  within 
the  meaning  of  section  1621  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  the  offense 
of  perjury). 

(c)  A  proceeding  before  or  ancillary  to  the 
Commission  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  matter 
within  the  jurisdiction  of.  or  before,  a  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  section  1001.  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code  (relating  to  the  of- 
fense of  making  a  false  statement)  and  sec- 
tion 1505  of  title  18.  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  the  offense  of  obstruction  of  pro- 
ceedings). 

(d)  A  proceeding  before  or  ancillary  to  the 
Commission  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  offi- 
cial proceeding  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 


tion 1512  of  title  18.  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  tampering  with  a  witness,  victim, 
or  an  informant)  and  section  1513  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code  (relating  to  retaliat- 
ing against  a  witness,  victim,  or  an  inform- 
ant). 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  section  7,  the 
terms  "agency",  "individual",  "maintain", 
""record"  and  ""accounting"  have  the  mean- 
ings set  forth  in  section  552a,  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

SEt".  2.  ISSl'ANCE  OF  St  BPOENAS. 

The  Commission  shall  have  the  power  to 
issue  subpoenas,  under  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  or  of  another 
member  of  the  Commission  authorized  by 
the  Commission,  requiring  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  before  the  Com- 
mission, or  before  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission designated  by  the  Commission  for 
such  purpose,  and  the  production  of  infor- 
mation relating  to  a  matter  under  investiga- 
tion by  the  Commission.  A  subpoena  may 
require  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed  to 
produce  such  information  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  time  at  which  such  person  is  to  testi- 
fy, and  may  require  the  attendance  of  a  wit- 
ness and  the  production  of  information 
from  any  place  w"ithin  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  at  any  designated  place  of 
hearing. 

SE(  .  3.  ENFORCEMENT  OF  SI  BPOENAS. 

In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpoena  issued  to  a  person  under  section  2, 
a  court  of  the  United  States  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  which  the  person  is  directed  to 
appear  or  produce  information,  or  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  person  is 
found,  resides,  or  transacts  business,  shall 
have  jurisdiction,  upon  application  by  the 
Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion, to  issue  to  such  person  an  order  requir- 
ing such  person  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mission, or  before  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission designated  by  the  Commission  for 
such  purpose,  there  to  give  testimony  or 
produce  information  relating  to  the  matter 
under  investigation,  as  required  by  the  sub- 
poena. A  person  who  fails  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  provided  in  section  401  of  title  28 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  criminal 
contempt),  or  may  be  confined  pursuant  to 
section  1826  of  title  18,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  civil  contempt),  but  such  con- 
finement shall  not  exceed  the  life  of  the 
Commission,  including  extensions,  and  in  no 
event  shall  such  confinement  exceed  eight- 
een months. 

SEC.  1.  lESTIMONV  OF  PERSONS  IN  CISTODV. 

If  the  Commission  determines  that  it  re- 
quires the  testimony  of  a  person  in  custody, 
a  court  of  the  United  States  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  which  the  person  is  to  testify, 
or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  such 
person  is  held  in  custody,  shall  have  juris- 
diction, upon  application  by  the  Attorney 
General  on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  to 
issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  testifican- 
dum requiring  the  custodian  to  produce 
such  person  before  the  Commission,  or 
before  a  member  of  the  Commission  or  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Commission  des- 
ignated by  the  Commission  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

SEC.  .5.  CO.MPl'LSION  OF  TESTIMONY. 

If  a  person  who  has  been  or  may  be  called 
to  testify  or  provide  other  information  re- 
fuses, on  the  basis  of  his  privilege  against 
self-incrimination,  to  testify  or  provide  such 
information,  the  Commission  may.  with  the 


approval  of  the  Attorney  General,  issue  an 
order  requiring  the  person  to  give  testimony 
or  provide  other  information  which  he  re- 
fuses to  give  or  provide  on  the  basis  of  his 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  in  the 
same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  to  issue  such  an  order  pursuant 
to  sections  6001.  6002.  and  6004  or  title  18. 
United  States  Code. 

SEC.  «.  TAKING  OF  TESTIMONY  AND  RECEIPT  OF 
EVIDENCE. 

The  Commission,  or  a  member  of  the 
Commission  or  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Commission  designated  by  the  Commission 
for  such  purpose,  may  conduct  hearings,  ad- 
minister oaths  and  affirmations,  examine 
witnesses,  and  receive  documentary  or  other 
information  in  evidence. 

SEC.  7.  ACCESS  TO  OTHER  AGENCY  REl"ORI)S. 

(a)  Disclosure  otherwise  prohibited  by 
subsection  (b).  of  section  552a  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  or  a  record  maintained 
by  an  agency,  may.  upon  application  to  such 
agency  by  an  attorney  for  the  Commission 
who  has  been  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  make  such  an  application,  be  made 
to  the  Commission  and  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Commission  for  use  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  Commission's  duties. 

(b)  An  agency  disclosing  a  record  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  make  the  account- 
ing required  by  subsection  (c)  of  section 
552a  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  be 
made  available  to  the  individual  named  in 
the  record. 

SEC.  8.  LIMITATIONS  ON  DISCH>SIRE. 

A  person  to  whom  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion is  made  under  section  7.  shall  use  such 
information  solely  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  for  the  Commission  and  shall  make 
no  disclosure  of  such  information  except  as 
provided  for  by  this  joint  resolution,  or  as 
otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

SEC.  9.  SERVICE  OF  PRCHESS.  WITNESS  FEES. 

(a)  Process  and  papers  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission, or  by  a  member  of  the  Commission 
or  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Commission 
designated  by  the  Commission  for  such  pur- 
pose, may  be  served  in  person,  by  registered 
or  certified  mail,  by  telegraph,  or  by  leaving 
a  copy  thereof  at  the  residence  or  principal 
office  or  place  of  business  of  the  person  re- 
quired to  be  served.  When  service  is  by  reg- 
istered or  certified  mail  or  by  telegraph,  the 
return  post  office  receipt  or  telegraph  re- 
ceipt therefor  shall  be  proof  of  service.  Oth- 
erwise, the  verified  return  by  the  individual 
making  service,  setting  forth  the  manner  of 
such  service,  shall  be  proof  of  service. 

(b)  Process  of  a  court  to  which  application 
may  be  made  under  this  joint  resolution 
may  be  served  in  a  judicial  district  wherein 
the  person  required  to  be  served  is  found, 
resides,  or  transacts  business. 

(c)  A  witness  summoned  before  the  Com- 
mission, or  before  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission, shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  witness  whose 
deposition  is  taken  and  the  person  taking 
the  same  shall  severally  be  entitled  to  the 
same  fees  as  are  paid  for  like  services  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.J.  Res.  234.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  February  11.  1984 
through  February  18,  1984,  as  "League 
of    United    Latin    American    Citizens 
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Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

LEAGUE  OP  UNITED  LATIN  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  League  of  United  Latin  American 
Citizens  (LULAC)  celebrates  its  55th 
anniversary.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
a  joint  resolution  proclaiming  Febru- 
ary 11  to  18.  1984.  as  National  LULAC 
Week. 

LULAC.  the  oldest  and  largest  His- 
panic organization  in  the  United 
States,  has  long  been  in  the  forefront 
of  efforts  to  win  equal  rights  and 
equal  opportunity  for  some  15  million 
Americans  of  Hispanic  descent.  His- 
panic Americans  are  the  fastest  grow- 
ing ethnic  group  in  this  Nation  and 
have  played  a  vital  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  country. 

Despite  the  obvious  and  important 
role  Hispanic  Americans  have  played 
in  building  America,  many  have  been 
slow  to  appreciate  the  problems  and 
injustices  suffered  for  so  long  by  this 
community.  For  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, LULAC  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
effort  to  eradicate  segregated  schools, 
eliminate  restrictions  against  Hispan- 
ics  owning  property  and  has  worked  to 
combat  other  forms  of  discrimination. 
For  generations,  LULAC  has  champi- 
oned the  fundamental  guarantees  of 
our  Constitution  and  sought  equality 
of  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 

But  as  LULAC  has  fought  against 
social  injustice,  it  has  also  t>een  com- 
mitted to  developing  programs  in  re- 
sponse to  the  unique  problems  faced 
by  Hispanic  Americans  in  the  schools 
and  in  the  workplace. 

In  1957,  LULAC  developed  a  pre- 
school program  to  teach  Spanish- 
speaking  children  English  prior  to 
their  entry  into  the  public  schools. 
The  project  came  to  be  known  as  the 
"Little  schools  of  the  400"  and  became 
so  successful  that  the  Texas  Board  of 
Education  provided  funding  to  imple- 
ment this  concept  statewide. 

In  1965,  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, impressed  by  the  little  schools 
concept,  expanded  on  this  model  and 
proposed  Operation  Head  Start,  which 
has  served  tens  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren since  its  inception. 

LULAC's  commitment  to  educational 
achievement  has  evolved  in  accordance 
with  the  changing  requirements  of  the 
Hispanic  community.  In  1973,  for  ex- 
ample, the  LULAC  educational  service 
centers  were  established  and  now  pro- 
vide academic  and  career  counseling  to 
16,000  college  students  annually. 
LULAC  also  administers  the  Nations 
largest  Hispanic  scholarship  program, 
which  began  in  1975  and  raises 
$250,000  annually  to  benefit  500  stu- 
dents. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  employment 
opportunities  for  disadvantaged  His- 
panics,  LULAC  jointly  organized  the 
SER-jobs  for  progress  program  with 
another  prominent  Hispanic  organiza- 


tion, the  American  GI  Forum.  SER 
has  been  in  operation  for  9  years  and 
provides  job  training  at  150  job  centers 
in  more  than  100  cities  in  the  country, 
serving  some  50,000  trainees  annually. 

The  achievements  of  this  vital  orga- 
nization is  a  tribute  to  the  ingenuity 
and  sense  of  purpose  so  commendable 
of  our  American  tradition.  LULAC  has 
served  as  an  inspiration  to  the  Hispan- 
ic community.  The  struggle  for  social 
justice,  human  dignity,  better  oppor- 
tunity in  education,  and  greater  access 
to  employment  will  remain  cardinal 
points  of  LULAC  concern. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  commending 
the  leaders  and  members  of  LULAC  on 
their  55th  anniversary  and  ask  your 
support  in  approving  this  joint  resolu- 
tion honoring  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  have  sought  and  worked 
untiringly  to  make  the  American 
dream  an  integral  part  of  the  lives  of 
all  Hispanic  Americans. 

As  this  new  decade  brings  new  chal- 
lenges, I  know  we  can  rely  on  LULAC 
to  be  a  guiding  force  and  play  a  key 
role  in  helping  shape  responses  to  the 
issues  of  the  eighties.* 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.J.  Res.  235.  A  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  Law  Enforcement  Offi- 
cers Memorial  Fund,  Inc.,  to  establish 
a  National  Law  Enforcement  Heroes 
Memorial:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HONORING  OUR  NATION'S  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
HEROS  WHO  HAVE  DIED  IN  THE  LINE  OF  DUTY 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  legislation 
commemorating  the  brave  men  and 
women  wtio  have  given  their  lives  in 
the  war  against  crime.  The  joint  reso- 
lution I  am  introducing  today  along 
with  Congressman  Mario  Biaggi  of 
New  York  will  establish  a  National 
Police  Memorial  within  the  District  of 
Columbia.  With  good  reason  we  have 
honored  those  who  lost  their  lives  in 
foreign  wars,  and  a  similar  national 
monument  is  needed  to  honor  law  en- 
forcement officers  who  have  been 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
reports  that  during  the  past  decade, 
1,600  law  enforcement  officers  were 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  In  the  last  2 
years  alone,  309  died  while  performing 
their  official  duties— meaning  there  is 
nearly  one  police  officer  killed  every  2 
days  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing with  Congressman  Biaggi,  no  Fed- 
eral funds  would  be  required  to  con- 
struct the  police  memorial.  Our  pro- 
posal creates  a  nonprofit  "Law  En- 
forcement Officers  Memorial  Fund" 
which  will  establish  the  memorial 
through  private  contributions.  This 
organization  will  also  be  responsible 
for  selecting  a  suitable  site  on  grounds 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
site  selection  will  be  made  with  the  ap- 


proval of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts.  The  actual  design  of  the 
Memorial,  which  will  be  known  as  the 
"National  Law  Enforcement  Heroes 
Memorial,"  will  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion. The  only  expenses  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  connection 
with  the  memorial  will  be  in  relation 
to  the  process  of  site  selection  and  ap- 
proval of  the  design  and  plans. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  my  own 
State  of  Rhode  Island  has  been  a  na- 
tional leader  in  advancing  the  idea  of  a 
police  memorial.  Last  year,  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly  became  the 
first  State  legislative  body  to  pass  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Congress 
to  establish  a  National  Police  Memori- 
al. The  idea  for  this  resolution  origi- 
nated with  Raymond  Pezzulo,  a  re- 
tired Providence  policeman  who  has 
been  a  longtime  national  leader  in  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  Wayne 
Sacco,  the  president  of  the  Rhode 
Island  FOP,  and  Detective  Tony  Phil- 
lips, treasurer  of  the  Rhode  Island 
FOP.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  the  Rhode  Island 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  for  their 
leadership  in  advancing  this  important 
proposal. 

Clearly  no  memorial  can  fully  ac- 
knowledge the  supreme  sacrifice  made 
by  those  men  and  women  in  the  law 
enforcement  community  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty.  What  we 
are  seeking  to  do  with  this  resolution 
is  express  our  gratitude  for  the  vital 
services  provided  by  our  law  enforce- 
ment community,  and  to  focus  nation- 
al attention  on  the  need  to  better  pro- 
tect those  who  continue  to  protect  us. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  bring  greater  national  recognition 
to  the  men  and  women  who  are  our 
front  line  of  defense  in  the  war 
against  crime,  especially  at  a  time 
when  we  are  asking  the  police  to  do 
more  and  more  in  the  war  against 
crime  with  diminished  budgets  and 
smaller  manpower  levels.  In  spite  of 
these  considerable  obstacles,  the  na- 
tional crime  rate  has  dropped  for  2 
years  in  a  row  and  there  is  no  question 
that  the  law  enforcement  community 
deserves  the  credit  for  this  improve- 
ment in  our  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  will  join  with 
Congressman  Biaggi  and  me  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation  to  commemo- 
rate our  Nation's  law  enforcement 
heroes  who  have  given  their  lives  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
Resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  J.  Res.  23S 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Law  En- 
forcement Officers  Memorial  Fund.  Inc..  a 
nonprofit  corporation  organized  and  exist- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, is  authorized  to  establish  a  memorial  on 
public  grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  its  environs  to  honor  and  recognize  law 
enforcement  officers  in  the  United  States 
who  died  in  the  line  of  duty.  Such  memorial 
shall  be  known  as  the  National  Law  En- 
forcement Heroes  Memorial. 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  consultation  with  the  Law  Enforcement 
Officers  Memorial  fund.  Inc..  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  select  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  a  suita- 
ble site  on  grounds  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
its  environs. 

(b)  The  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Memo- 
rial Fund.  Inc..  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
development  of  a  design  and  plans  for  such 
memorial  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  fails  to  ap- 
prove or  make  specific  objection  to  such 
design  and  plans  within  ninety  days  of  sub- 
mission, his  or  its  approval  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  given. 

(c)  Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  bear  any  expense  in 
the  establishment  of  the  memorial  other 
than  expenses  incurred  in  the  process  of  site 
selection  and  approval  of  design  and  plans. 

Sec.  3.  The  authority  conferred  pursuant 
to  this  resolution  shall  lapse  unless— 

( 1 )  prior  to  groundbreaking  for  actual  con- 
struction of  the  memorial,  funds  are  certi- 
fied available  in  an  amount  sufficient,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  insure  completion  of  the  memorial  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  approved  design  and 
plans,  and 

(2)  the  construction  of  such  memorial  is 
commenced  within  five  years  from  the  date 
of  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  4.  The  maintenance  and  care  of  the 
memorial  established  under  this  resolution 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.* 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Pell    and    Mr.    Ma- 

THIAS): 

S.J.  Res.  236.  A  joint  resolution  re- 
lating to  cooperative  East-West  ven- 
tures in  space  as  an  alternative  to  a 
space  arms  race;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EAST-WEST  COOPERATION  IN  SPACE  AS  AN 
ALTERNATIVE  TO  A  SPACE  ARMS  RACE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing,  with  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Rhode  Island 
and  Maryland,  Mr.  Pell  and  Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS,  a  joint  resolution  designed  to 
encourage  cooperative  East-West  ven- 
tures in  space  as  an  alternative  to  a 
space  arms  race.  The  resolution  calls 
upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  renew  the  5-year  space  coop- 
eration agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  was  initiated  by  President 
Nixon  in  1972,  renewed  by  President 
Carter  in  1977,  then  allowed  to  lapse 
in    1982   after   it    had   resulted   in   a 


decade  of  benefits  to  American  space 
science.  The  resolution  also  urges  the 
President  to  renew  East-West  plan- 
ning for  joint  activities  in  such  fields 
as  space  medicine  and  biology,  space 
rescue,  planetary  science,  manned  and 
unmanned  space  exploration.  Such  re- 
newed activity  is  good  science  and 
good  politics. 

From  a  scientific  perspective,  our 
legislation  proposes  no  new  depar- 
tures. It  seeks  merely  to  resume  prom- 
ising activities  of  proven  mutual  bene- 
fit that  enjoy  the  virtually  unanimous 
support  of  space  scientists  in  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Europe,  Japan.  India,  throughout  the 
world,  all  of  whom  have  suffered  from 
the  breakdown  in  communication  be- 
tween the  two  world  leaders  in  space 
science  research.  In  this  case,  they  are 
innocent  victims  of  circumstances 
having  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
space  issues  per  se,  including  the  issue 
of  technology  transfer.  The  space 
agreement  was  1  of  11  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
cooperation  agreements  initiated  in 
the  early  seventies.  It  so  happened 
that  3  of  those  11— space,  energy,  sci- 
ence, and  technology— came  up  for  re- 
newal in  May  1982,  5  months  after  the 
declaration  of  martial  law  in  Poland. 
They  thus  offered  convenient  means 
for  demonstrating  American  displeas- 
ure with  Soviet  behavior  at  a  coinci- 
dental point  in  time.  As  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Security  Assist- 
ance, Science  and  Technology  told  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  last 
summer,  "the  primary  criterion  in  the 
selection  of  those  agreements  which 
have  been  terminated  was  the  date  of 
their  expiration,  which  in  all  cases  was 
mid-1982."  In  that  respect,  the  space 
cooperation  agreement  was  terminated 
by  pure  chance. 

Had  the  United  States-Soviet  medi- 
cine and  public  health  cooperation 
agreement  come  up  for  renewal  in 
May  1982.  instead  of  the  space  agree- 
ment, the  world  medical  community 
might  be  lamenting  its  losses  today, 
rather  than  the  space  science  commu- 
nity, and  important  advances  in  car- 
diovascular medicine  and  cancer  re- 
search would  not  have  been  recorded. 
As  with  medical  research,  the  chal- 
lenges and  potential  benefits  of  space 
science  research  transcend  nationalis- 
tic differences.  Its  artificial  compart- 
mentalization  is  in  the  interest  of  no 
one. 

Prior  to  introducing  similar  legisla- 
tion last  session,  I  contacted  many  of 
the  Nation's  leading  space  scientists 
and  others  prominent  in  space  activi- 
ties and  asked  them:  Would  American 
science  benefit  from  resumption  of  co- 
operative activities  with  Soviets?  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text 
of  their  unanimously  affirmative  re- 
plies be  included  in  the  Record,  fol- 
lowing my  statement,  as  well  as  the 
texts  of  letters  just  received  from  Dr. 
Tobias  Owen  and  Christopher  Kraft, 


the  text  of  the  1977  United  States- 
Soviet  space  cooperation  agreement 
that  this  legislation  seeks  to  renew, 
and  the  section  on  space  science  of  a 
State  Department  progress  report  on 
the  11  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  cooperation 
agreements,  submitted  to  the  Congress 
last  summer,  which  describes  a  solid, 
expanding,  fruitful  program  of  space 
science  cooperation  right  up  to  the  ad- 
ministration's decision  to  let  It  all 
lapse. 

Among  the  uninformed,  there  exists 
a  self-contradictory  presumption  that 
the  Soviets,  whose  Sputnik  excited  a 
crisis  of  confidence  In  American  sci- 
ence and  technology,  practice  some 
kind  of  stone  age  space  science  and 
that  they  would  be  the  only  benefici- 
aries of  United  States-Soviet  space  co- 
operation. The  record  shows  other- 
wise. Especially  In  space  medicine  and 
biology  the  United  States  has  learned 
a  great  deal  from  cooperation  with  the 
Soviets  and  could  learn  a  lot  more. 
During  the  1970's,  when  our  own  space 
exploration  program  took  a  back  seat 
to  space  shuttle  development,  Ameri- 
can scientists  piggybacked  into  a 
Soviet  biosatelllte  program  which 
proved  so  successful  that  our  Govern- 
ment allowed  American  participation 
to  continue  even  after  the  space  agree- 
ment was  terminated.  The  last  experi- 
ment in  that  series  occurred  only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  when,  for  the  third 
time,  the  Soviets  accepted  American 
experiments  on  one  of  their  biological 
spacecraft.  Originally,  scientists  from 
both  countries  anticipated  that  the 
gesture  would  be  repaid  by  the  Ameri- 
cans including  a  like  number  of  Soviet 
experiments  on  the  shuttle  once  it 
became  operational;  but  we  changed 
our  minds.  Similarly,  American  scien- 
tists have  benefited  enormously  from 
data  on  the  Soviet  Union's  14  success- 
ful Venus  missions.  At  the  time  the  co- 
operation agreement  was  terminated, 
American  space  scientists  were  on  the 
verge  of  signing  substantial  agree- 
ments "to  cooperate  In  further  explo- 
ration of  Venus,"  according  to  the 
letter  I  received  from  Dr.  Eugene 
Levy,  a  member  of  our  negotiating 
team.  Indeed,  the  State  Department 
reported  that  "for  the  5  months  of 
1982  in  which  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  exchange 
activities  took  place  under  space  agree- 
ment auspices,  the  overall  value  of  the 
scientific  and  technical  Information 
clearly  favored  the  United  States." 

In  a  most  Illuminating  letter.  Dr. 
Tobias  Owen  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook  lists  four 
United  States-Soviet  space  cooperation 
categories  of  increasing  complexity, 
based  on  his  15  years  of  experience  in 
dealing  with  Soviet  space  scientists: 

First,  joint  discussion  of  results  from 
space  missions. 

Second,  joint  planning  of  separately 
conducted  missions  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  total  science  return. 
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Third,  sharing  of  experiments,  for 
example,  we  fly  one  of  their  instru- 
ments on  one  of  our  spacecraft,  and 
vice  versa. 

Fourth,  joint  missions— in  which 
planning,  construction,  operations, 
and  data  analysis  are  done  jointly. 

Dr.  Owens  proposal  contains  the 
seeds  of  a  space  cooperation  policy, 
that,  if  developed  properly,  could 
present  us  with  an  exciting  alternative 
to  an  arms  race  in  space.  It  might  be 
initiated  by  relatively  small-scale,  con- 
fidence-building activities— sharing  of 
results  from  separate  missions,  consul- 
tation in  setting  objectives  for  sepa- 
rate but  potentially  complementary 
missions— and  would  build  gradually 
toward  joint  activity  of  steadily  ex- 
panding scope.  Progress  along  that 
high  road  could  be  tied  to  progress  in 
such  space  arms  control  issues  as  in- 
spection and  verification.  I  have  sug- 
gested elsewhere  that  the  process 
might  be  linked  to  a  moratorium  on 
weapons  testing  in  space:  So  long  as 
cooperation  proceeded  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  both  parties,  the  mora- 
torium would  hold:  the  longer  the 
process  continued,  the  greater  the 
stake  of  each  participant,  and  the  less 
likelihood  of  regression. 

In  summary,  renewal  of  the  space 
cooperation  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union    would    provide    scientists    and 
foreign  policymakers  with  new  options 
for  pursuing  their  important  interests. 
Exploration  of  the  solar  system  could 
proceed  in  a  manner  that  without  the 
slightest  doubt  promises  the  greatest 
scientific  return  for  all  parties.  At  the 
same  time,  foreign  policymakers  would 
be  presented  with  new  working  alter- 
natives to  confrontation  in  space,  new 
working  contexts,  that  could  open  up 
a  whole  new  array  of  opportunities. 
Even  in  its  initial  stages,  renewal  of 
the     cooperation     agreement     would 
permit  the  repetitive  but  so  far  unpro- 
ductive calls  on  l)oth  sides  for  reduc- 
tion in  tension  to  be  translated  into 
concrete    deeds    without    posing    any 
danger   to   national   security.   Finally, 
renewed   cooperation    in    space    could 
save  bilions  of  dollars  as  space  science 
and  exploration  lead  us  into  a  new  age 
of   awesome   potential.   As   Dr.   Owen 
writes,  a  Mars  sample  return  mission  is 
"a  natural  for  cooperation"  that  could 
set    the    stage    for    an    international 
manned  mission  to  Mars  in  the  21st 
century.  Is  not  the  prospect  at  least 
worth  exploring? 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
avenue.  United  States-Soviet  space  co- 
operation offers  an  opportunity  to 
practice  the  policy  of  "hard-headed 
detente"  advocated  by  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon  and  others,  involving  sharp- 
ly defined  activities  and  limited  expec- 
tations, in  the  context  of  an  expand- 
ing, hopeful  vision  of  the  future.  Our 
children  and  grandchildren  would 
never  forgive  us  for  failing  even  to 
give  it  a  decent  chance. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  and  accom- 
panying material  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  236 
Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  on  a  course  leading  toward  an 
arms  race  in  space  which  is  in  the  interest 
of  no  one; 

Whereas  the  prospect  of  an  arms  race  in 
space  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  aroused  worldwide  con- 
cern expressed  publicly  by  the  governments 
of  many  countries,  including  most  of  the 
allies  of  the  United  States,  such  as  Austra 
lia.  Canada.  FYance.  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  India.  Japan,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain; 

Whereas  an  arms  race  in  space  would 
open  the  door  to  a  range  of  new  weapons 
systems  that  would  seriously  threaten 
global  stability,  undermine  the  prospects  for 
successful  arnjs  control  agreements,  and 
create  pressures  for  new  defense  expendi- 
tures unprecedented  in  scope  even  for  these 
times; 

Whereas  the  1972-75  Apollo-Soy uz  project 
involving  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  culminating  with  a  joint  docking 
in  space  was  a  significant  success,  thus  prov- 
ing the  practicability  of  a  joint  space  effort: 
Whereas  shortly  after  the  completion  of 
the  Apollo-Soy  uz  project,  and  intended  as  a 
follow  up  to  it.  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  signed  a  formal  agreement  to 
examine  the  feasibility  of  a  Shuttle-Salyut 
Program  and  an  International  Space  Plat- 
form Program,  but  that  initiative  was  al- 
lowed to  lapse; 

Whereas  the  United  States  signed  a  five- 
year  space  cooperation  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1972.  renewed  it  in  1977. 
then  chose  not  to  renew  it  in  1982.  despite 
numerous  scientific  benefits  accruing  to  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  joint  activities 
initiated  under  that  agreement; 

Whereas  the  opportunities  offered  by 
space  for  prodigious  achievements  in  \irlu- 
ally  every  field  of  human  endeavor,  leading 
ultimately  to  the  colonization  of  space  in 
the  cause  of  advancing  human  civilization, 
would  probably  be  lost  irretrievably  were 
space  to  be  made  into  yet  another  East- 
West  battleground;  and 

Whereas  allowing  space  to  become  an 
arena  of  conflict  without  first  exerting 
every  effort  to  make  it  into  an  arena  of  co- 
operation would  amount  to  an  abdication  of 
governmental  responsibility  that  would 
never  be  forgotten;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  By  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  that  the 
President  should— 

il)  Renew  the  1972  1977  agreement  be 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  space  cooperation  for  peaceful 
purposes: 

(2)  Initiate  talks  with  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  with  other  govern- 
ments interested  in  space  activities,  to  ex- 
plore the  opportunities  for  cooperative  East- 
West  ventures  in  space  as  an  alternative  to 
an  arms  race  in  space,  including  cooperative 
ventures  in  such  areas  as  space  medicine 
and  space  biology,  space  rescue,  planetary 
science,  manned  and  unmanned  spact  explo- 
ration: and 

(3)  Submit  to  the  Congress  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  but  not  later  than  October  1. 


1984.  a  report  detailing  the  steps  taken  in 
carrying  out  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  (2). 

1977  United  States-Soviet  Space 
Cooperation  Agreements 

agreement  between  the  united  states  of 
america  and  the  union  of  soviet  social- 
ist republics  concerning  cooperation  in 
the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space 
for  peaceful  purposes 
The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 

Considering  the  role  which  the  U.S.A.  and 
the  USSR,  play  in  the  exploration  and  use 
of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes; 

Striving  for  a  further  expansion  of  coop- 
eration between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space  for 
peaceful  purposes; 

Noting  the  positive  cooperation  which  the 
parties  have  already  experienced  in  this 
area: 

Desiring  to  make  the  results  of  scientific 
research  gained  from  the  exploration  and 
use  of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes 
available  for  the  benefit  of  the  peoples  of 
the  two  countries  and  of  all  peoples  of  the 
world: 

Taking  into  consideration  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  on  Principles  Governing  the 
Activities  of  States  in  the  Exploration  and 
Use  of  Outer  Space,  including  the  Moon  and 
Other  Celestial  Bodies,  as  well  as  the  Agree 
ment  on  the  Rescue  of  Astronauts,  the 
Return  of  Astronauts,  and  the  Return  of 
Objects  Launched  into  Outer  Space: 

Encouraged  by  the  progress  made  in  the 
course  of  mutually  agreed  activities  pursued 
under  the  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  .America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  Concerning  Cooperation 
in  the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space 
for  Peaceful  Purposes,  signed  May  24,  1972: 
In  accordance  with  the  General  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
on  Contacts,  Exchanges  and  Cooperation  in 
Scientific,  Technical,  Educational.  Cultural, 
and  Other  Fields,  signed  June  19,  1973.  and 
in  order  to  develop  further  the  principles  of 
mutually  beneficial  cooperaMon  between 
the  two  countries; 
Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  1 

The  Parties  will  continue  to  develop  coop- 
eration in  such  fields  of  space  science  and 
applications  as  space  meteorology;  study  of 
the  natural  environment;  exploration  of 
near  earth  space,  the  moon  and  the  planets: 
space  biology  and  medicine;  satellite  search 
and  rescue  systems:  and.  in  particular,  will 
cooperate  tc  take  all  appropriate  measures 
to  encourage  and  achieve  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Summary  of  Results  of  Discussion  on 
Space  Cooperation  Between  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  dated  January  21,  1971,  periodical- 
ly renewed. 

ARTICLE  2 

The  Parties  will  carry  out  such  coopera- 
tion through  their  appropriate  national 
agencies  by  means  of  mutual  exchanges  of 
.scientific  information  and  delegations,  and 
meetings  of  scientists  and  specialists  of  both 
countries,  and  also  in  such  other  ways  as 
may  be  mutually  agreed.  Joint  Working 
Groups  may  be  created  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  appropriate  pro 
grams  of  cooperation. 


ARTICLE  3 


The  Parties  will  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures for  the  further  development  of  coop- 
eration in  the  area  of  manned  space  flight 
for  scientific  and  practical  objectives,  in- 
cluding the  use  in  joint  flights  of  compati- 
ble docking  and  rendezvous  systems  derived 
from  those  developed  during  the  experimen- 
tal flight  of  Apollo  and  Soyuz  spacecraft  in 
July  1975.  Joint  work  in  this  diretion  will  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  Agree- 
ment Between  the  U.S.  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  and  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  Coopera- 
tion in  the  Area  of  Manned  Space  Flight 
dated  May  11.  1977. 

ARTICLE  4 

The  Parties  will  encourage  international 
efforts  to  resolve  problems  of  international 
law  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space  for  peaceful  purposes  with  the  aim  of 
strengthening  the  legal  order  in  space  and 
further  developing  international  space  law 
and  will  cooperate  in  this  field. 

ARTICLE  5 

The  Parties  may  by  mutual  agreement  de- 
termine other  areas  of  cooperation  in  the 
exploration  and  use  of  outer  space  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

ARTICLE  6 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force 
May  24.  1977  and  shall  remain  in  force  for 
five  years.  It  may  be  modified  or  extended 
by  mutual  agreement  of  the  Parties. 

Done  at  Geneva  this  18th  day  of  May  1977 
in  duplicate  in  the  English  and  Russian  lan- 
guages, both  equally  authentic. 
For  the  United  States  of  America 
Cyrus  R.  Vance. 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
A.  Gromyko. 

Report  to  Congress;  Scientific  Exchange 

Activities     With     the     Soviet     Union. 

Fiscal  Year  1981  and  Fiscal  Year  1982. 

Department  of  State  Authorization  Act. 

Section  126.  <si  and  <b> 

executive  summary 
Oven^iew 

This  summary  section  will  provide  a  brief 
overview  of  the  history  and  current  status 
of  the  U.S. -Soviet  cooperative  science  and 
technology  exchange  agreements,  followed 
by  a  statement  on  "the  risk  of  the  transfer 
to  the  Soviet  Union  of  militarily  significant 
technology  through  research,  exchanges, 
and  other  activities  conducted  pursuant  to 
those  agreements,"  as  requested  in  Section 
126.  (a)(1). 

The  balance  of  the  report  will  contain  the 
individual  agency  submissions,  which  will 
address  the  information  requested  in  Sec- 
tion 126.  (a)(2). 

The  list  of  Soviet  nationals  participating 
during  the  upcoming  academic  year  in  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  under  the  gradu- 
ate student/young  faculty  exchange  or 
senior  scholar  exchange,  their  topics  of 
study  and  where  they  are  to  study  shall  be 
provided  not  later  than  July  1  as  specified 
in  Section  126.  (c). 

Background 

Since  1958,  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
provided  for  science  and  technology  ex- 
changes with  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  fields  of  education,  culture  and 
information.  Science  and  technology  ex- 
change activities  were  conducted  under  spe- 
cialized cooperative  agreements  which  were 
signed  by  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  during  sum- 


mits in  Moscow  (1972  and  1974)  and  Wash- 
ington (1973).  This  framework  led  to  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  science  and  technology 
activities,  which  remained  at  a  high  level 
throughout  much  of  the  1970's. 

FISCAL  years  1981  AND  1982;  US-USSR 
COOPERATION  IN  SPACE  RESEARCH 

Under  the  1972  intergovernmental  US- 
U.S.S.R.  Agreement  on  Space  Cooperation 
(renewed  in  1977),  NASA  carried  out  specific 
joint  activities  and  projects  with  Soviet 
counterparts  during  1981  and  1982  within 
the  framework  of  four  Joint  Working 
Groups  (JWGs);  Space  Biology  and  Medi- 
cine, Near-Earth  Space,  the  Moon  and  Plan- 
ets. Study  of  the  Natural  Environment,  and 
Space  Meteorology.  A  fifth  area  of  coopera- 
tion envisioned  in  the  1977  Space  Agree- 
ment renewal— satellite  search  and  rescue 
systems— continued  to  be  developed  during 
this  period  but  moved  beyond  the  bilateral 
framework  under  a  1980  multilateral  agree- 
ment involving  participation  by  Canada  and 
France,  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

During  1981,  bilateral  exchanges  under 
the  Space  Agreement  continued  to  be  cur- 
tailed significantly  as  part  of  the  US  re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, and  were  reduced  even  further  by  the 
US  during  1982  in  response  to  Soviet  actions 
in  Poland.  Among  the  sanctions  announced 
by  the  Administration  in  December.  1981. 
was  the  decision  that  the  US-USSR  Space 
Agreement  would  not  be  renewed  when  it 
came  up  for  renewal.  The  agreement  thus 
expired  on  May  24.  1982. 

1981  activities 
The  majority  of  joint  US-USSR  space  ac- 
tivities during  1981  took  place  in  the  areas 
of  space  biology  and  medicine  and  planetary 
research.  Highlights  of  projects  and  activi- 
ties which  occurred  in  1981  are  given  below: 
Space  Biology  and  Medicine.— During 
1981,  NASA  continued  to  participate  in 
preparations  for  a  Soviet  biosatellite  mis- 
sion scheduled  for  launch  in  1982  (the 
launch  has  since  slipped  to  the  fall  of  1983). 
This  "Cosmos"  biosatellite  mission  will  fly 
primates  for  the  first  time  in  the  Soviet  pro- 
gram, and  the  U.S.  will  provide  technical 
support  for  planned  cardiovascular  and  bio- 
rhythm  measurements  on  two  small  rhesus 
monkeys.  In  addition,  U.S.  scientists  are 
participating  in  investigations  using  rats  to 
study  calcium  metabolism  and  embryology. 
In  return  for  its  assistance,  the  U.S.  will  re- 
ceive the  unique  biomedical  data  obtained 
during  the  mission  for  subsequent  analysis 
and  interpretation. 

In  May,  agreement  was  reached  on  a  new 
cooperative  project  to  measure  human  ver- 
tebral bone  mineral  changes  resulting  from 
long-duration  manned  spaceflight.  Through 
a  series  of  computer-assisted  tomograph 
(CAT)  scans  taken  of  cosmonaut  vertebra, 
the  effects  of  extended  periods  of  weight- 
lessness on  overall  bone  development  proc- 
esses may  be  observed  and  analyzed.  Under 
this  cooperative  project,  Soviet  scientists 
are  responsible  for  taking  the  prescribed 
pre-flight  and  post-flight  CAT  scans  of  cos- 
monauts using  US-provided  magnetic  tapes, 
and  then  shipping  these  tapes  with  the  raw 
data  to  the  US  for  subsequent  analysis  and 
interpretation.  The  final  result  of  the  US 
study  is  then  to  be  shared  with  the  Soviets. 
This  type  of  study,  using  the  most  modern 
medical  techniques,  should  result  in  a  great- 
er understanding  of  the  physiological 
changes  occurring  both  during  space  mis- 
sions and  following  return  to  the  normal 
gravity  environment  on  Earth. 

In  November.  1981,  the  twelfth  meeting  of 
the  Space  Biology  and  Medicine  JWG  was 


held  in  Washington.  A  special  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  a  2'!;-day  Cardiovascular  Sym- 
posium, which  brought  together  US  and 
Soviet  specialists  to  exchange  information 
and  data  from  ground-based  simulations  of 
weightlessness  and  actual  space  missions. 
US  scientists  learned  firsthand  the  biomedi- 
cal results  from  the  Soviet  185-day  Salyut 
manned  mission,  as  well  as  the  results  of  a 
later  75-day  Salyut  mission.  The  agreed 
wxrk  in  bone  mineral  measurements  using 
CAT  scanning  techniques  was  broadened  in 
scope  to  include  studies  of  bone  mineral 
mass  and  muscle  density.  In  addition,  US 
participation  in  the  USSR  "Cosmos"  biosat- 
ellite mission  was  further  defined.  Finally, 
the  participants  agreed  to  publish  the  final 
results  of  their  Joint  Bedrest  Study  (com- 
pleted in  1979)  independently  during  1982. 

Near  Earth  Space,  the  Moon  and  Plan- 
ets.—During  1981,  a  number  of  scientist-to- 
scientist  exchanges  took  place  in  the  areas 
of  planetary  geology,  planetary  atmos- 
pheres and  space  plasma  physics.  The  Sovi- 
ets also  contributed  a  large  body  of  written 
material  on  the  results  of  their  past  Venera 
missions  to  Venus  for  incorporation  in 
future  NASA  publications  on  Venus. 

In  August,  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences complied  with  a  NASA  request  to 
reduce  the  potential  for  radio-frequency  in- 
terference (RFI)  during  the  Voyager  2 
spacecraft's  nine-day  encounter  period  with 
the  planet  Saturn.  Similar  Soviet  coopera- 
tion had  been  extended  to  NASA  in  connec- 
tion with  previous  US  planetary  encounters 
in  1978  (Pioneer-Venus).  1979  (Pioneer  11- 
Satum).  and  1980  (Voyager  1-Satum). 

A  highly-successful  meeting  of  the  U.S.- 
USSR  JWG  on  Near-Earth  Space,  the  Moon 
and  Planets  was  held  in  San  Francisco  in 
October,  1981.  During  this  meeting,  scientif- 
ic results  were  presented  from  the  1978  U.S. 
and  Soviet  missions  to  Venus  (Pioneer 
Venus  and  Venera  11  and  12,  respectively). 
Reports  were  given  on  the  state  of  a  current 
research  in  the  following  topic  areas;  the 
solar  wind  interaction  with  non-magnetized 
or  weakly  magnetized  solar  system  bodies: 
geological  interpretation  of  Mars  data; 
lunar  sample  analyses:  and  Antarctic  mete- 
orite and  cosmic  dust  studies.  The  partici- 
pants also  exchanged  detailed  information 
on  plans  for  future  planetary  missions,  and 
reached  agreement  on  a  joint  program  of 
collaboration  in  the  analysis  and  interpreta- 
tion of  X-ray  and  gamma-ray  remote  sens- 
ing data  for  planetary  exploration  using 
ground-based  and  balloon  flight  studies. 

During  the  October  planetary  discussion, 
the  two  sides  agreed  to  consider  as  a  pri- 
mary objective  for  their  next  JWG  meeting 
the  establishment  of  several  kinds  of  coordi- 
nated efforts  which  could  enlarge  the  scope 
of  current  bilateral  activities.  That  meeting 
was  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Soviet  Union 
in  May,  1982,  but  was  not  held  due  to  the 
non-renewal  of  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Space 
Agreement. 

Space  Meteorology.— In  the  rocket  meteor- 
ology area,  cooperation  has  focused  on  the 
exchange  and  analysis  of  data  from  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheric  meridio- 
nal network.  During  1981,  these  joint  efforts 
continued  but  at  a  reduced  level  due  to  the 
closing  of  several  U.S.  rocket  ranges  in  1979 
and  1980,  and  changes  in  NASA's  budget 
priorities.  In  the  satellite  meteorology  area, 
laboratory  and  field  data  were  exchanged 
during  1981  to  establish  common  data  proc- 
essing procedures  for  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture sounding  with  the  objective  of  making 
international  sources  of  meterological  data 
more  compatible. 
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Short-term  and  long-term  exchanges  during 
1981 
A  statistical  summary  of  the  total  man- 
days  spent  in  short-term  and  long-term  ex- 
changes during  1981  under  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
Space  Agreement  is  given  l)elow: 
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Value  of  information  exchanged  during  1981 

The  overall  value  of  the  scientific  and 
technical  information  exchanged  during 
1981  would  appear  to  be  approximately  bal- 
anced. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  cer- 
tain data  (particularly  biomedical  data  re- 
lated to  long-duration  manned  spaceflight) 
is  available  only  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
1982  activities 

Following  the  decision  on  non-renewal  of 
the  Space  Agreement,  NASA  received  inter- 
agency authorization  to  complete  its  partici- 
pation in  the  Soviet  ■Cosmos"  biosatellite 
mission  (discussed  in  an  earlier  section)  on 
the  basis  of  agency-to-agency  agreements 
with  Institute  of  Biomedical  Problems  in 
Moscow  dating  from  1978-81.  These  agree- 
ments continue  in  force  independent  of  the 
Space  Agreement.  Continuation  of  other 
agency-level  activities  was  and  is  subject  to 
case-by-case  interagency  review,  as  would  be 
any  proposals  for  NASA  involvement  in 
future  Soviet  biosatellite  missions. 

During  1982.  several  U.S.  specialists  in 
planetary  geological  and  atmospheric  re- 
search visited  space  research  institutes  in 
the  Soviet  Union  as  guests  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Academy  of  Sciences.  The  specialists  were 
NASA  contractors  and  grantees  from  uni- 
versities and  private  industry.  These  scien- 
tist-to-scientist discussions  were  particularly 
fruitful  since  they  occurred  during  and 
after  the  successful  landings  of  the 
U.S.S.R. s  Venera  13  and  14  spacecraft  on 
the  Vensuian  surface  in  March.  1982. 

Other  bilateral  activities  envisoned  by  or 
dependent  upon  the  existence  of  the  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  Space  Agreement  essentially 
ceased  with  its  lapse  in  May,  1982.  No  meet- 
ings of  the  JWG's  established  under  the 
Agreement  took  place  during  1982.  No  new- 
joint  space  activities  or  projects  were  initiat- 
ed during  1982. 

Short-term  and  long-term  exchanges  during 
1982 

A  statistical  summary  of  the  total  man- 
days  spent  in  short-term  and  long-term  ex- 
changes in  1982  under  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
Space  Agreement  prior  to  its  expiration  on 
May  24  is  given  below: 
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Value  of  information  exchanged  during  1982 
For  the  five  months  of  1982  in  which  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  exchange  activities  took  place 
under  Space  Agreement  auspices,  the  over- 
all value  of  the  scientific  and  technical  in- 


formation clearly  favored  the  U.S.  For  ex- 
ample, visits  to  the  Soviet  Union  clearly 
benefited  the  U.S.  scientific  community  in- 
volved with  planetary  exploration,  expecial- 
ly  since  these  visits  coincided  with  receipt  of 
data  and  results  during  and  after  the  March 
Soviet  Venus  lander  missions.  No  compara- 
ble US  information  flow  to  the  Soviets  was 
possible  during  1982.  since  the  U.S.  had  no 
Venus  mission  of  its  own  to  Venus  during 
this  period.  In  fact,  at  present  there  are  no 
plans  to  launch  another  U.S.  spacecraft  to 
Earth's  sister  planet  before  1988. 

In  the  biomedical  area,  the  U.S.  continued 
to  receive  the  raw  data  from  Soviet  CAT 
scans  of  cosmonaut  crews  involved  in  long- 
duration  manned  spaceflight  for  subsequent 
processing  and  reduction.  Such  data  are 
unique  in  light  of  the  current  short-dura- 
tion focus  of  the  U.S.  manned  spaceflight 
programs  using  the  Space  Shuttle.  Since 
human  physiological  changes  become  more 
pronounced  with  the  increase  in  staytime  in 
the  weightless  environment  of  space,  U.S. 
biomedical  information  provided  to  the  So- 
viets during  1982  was  of  relativel.v  limited 
research  value. 

Level  of  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  funding  during 
1981  and  1982 

Since  the  entry  into  force  of  the  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  Space  Agreement.  NASA  has  con- 
ducted its  cooperative  activities  and  projects 
with  Soviet  counterparts  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  interest  and  reciprocity.  During 
1981  and  1982.  as  in  previous  years,  funding 
for  approved  joint  projects  has  been  provid- 
ed within  the  budgetary  constraints  of  exist- 
ing programs.  No  specific  R&D  line  items 
for  U.S.  U.S.S.R.  actitivies  is  included  in 
NASA  budgets. 

State  University  of  New  York  at 
Stony  Brook. 
Stony  Brook.  N.Y..  February  3.  1984. 
Senator  Spark  M.  Matsunaca, 
Hart  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Matsunaga:  I  was  delighted 
to  learn  that  you  are  co-sponsoring  a  bill  to 
promote  peaceful  cooperation  in  space  with 
USSR. 

As  a  scientist  devoted  to  studies  of  the 
solar  system,  I  have  had  numerous  contacts 
with  Soviet  counterparts  over  the  years.  I 
made  my  first  visit  to  USSR  in  1967.  to  give 
a  series  of  lectures  at  various  institutions. 
This  was  part  of  an  exchange  program  be- 
tween the  Soviet  and  U.S.  Academies  of  Sci- 
ence, under  the  general  cultural  exchange 
agreement  that  existed  between  the  two 
countries  at  that  time. 

Since  then,  I  have  made  many  other  visits, 
and  have  hosted  visits  from  Soviet  scientists 
here.  These  encounters  have  always  in- 
volved exchanges— the  Soviets  would  share 
and  discuss  their  new  results  and  we  would 
present  ours.  The  openness  with  which  they 
were  willing  to  discuss  their  results  was  par- 
ticularly helpful  during  our  preparations 
for  the  successful  landing  on  Mars  by  the 
Viking  Missions  in  1976. 

These  days,  visits  in  both  directions  are 
much  harder  to  arrange.  To  cite  just  one  ex- 
ample, the  Soviets  can  no  longer  fly  on  their 
own  airline  to  our  country.  Despite  these 
olwtacles.  we  still  make  efforts  to  meet, 
since  it  remains  mutually  enlightening  to  do 
so.  At  the  present  time,  the  Soviets  have 
two  Venus  orbiters  in  place  that  are  making 
maps  of  the  planet's  surface.  The  resulting 
information  is  of  great  interest  to  our  scien- 
tists planning  a  similar  mission. 

This  leads  me  to  some  specific  proposals 
for  future  cooperation  in  space  with  the 
USSR.  I  see  these  opportunities  falling  into 


four  categories.  In  order  of  increasing  com- 
plexity, these  are  as  follows: 

1.  Joint  discussion  of  results  from  space 
missions. 

2.  Joint  planning  of  separately  conducted 
missions  in  order  to  increase  the  total  sci- 
ence return. 

3.  Sharing  of  experiments,  e.g.,  we  fly  one 
of  their  instruments  on  one  of  our  space- 
craft, and  vice  versa. 

4.  Joint  missions— in  which  planning,  con- 
struction, operations,  and  data  analysis  are 
done  jointly. 

In  looking  over  the  mission  set  recom- 
mended in  Part  I  of  the  SSEC  Report  (see 
enclosure),  I  see  the  following  opportunities 
for  cooperation: 

(A)  Small  Bodies— Asteroids  and  Com- 
ments.—Sh^iTing  of  instruments  and  joint 
mission  planning  would  be  very  effective.  To 
build  up  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
nature  of  these  small  bodies,  we  will  need  to 
visit  a  lot  of  them.  If  would  be  marvelous  if 
we  could  plan  jointly  with  the  Soviets  that 
we  would  visit  one  set  of  these  objects 
(which  might  just  be  one  object)  and  they 
would  go  to  another,  using  a  common  pay- 
load  consisting  of  instruments  from  both 
countries. 

(B)  Inner  Planets.— The  missions  current- 
ly under  consideration  by  both  countries  are 
redundant  already,  but  this  overlap  is  bound 
to  be  useful.  It  would  be  even  more  useful  if 
these  missions  could  be  planned  in  detail  by 
representatives  of  both  groups,  and  provi- 
sions were  made  for  subsequent  data  ex- 
change and  analysis. 

(C)  Outer  Planets.— At  the  present  time, 
the  Soviets  have  no  Outer  Planet  Program. 
If  some  cooperation  could  be  arranged  in 
the  other  areas. 'it  might  be  possible  to  de- 
velop something  here  too.  For  example, 
they  do  have  infrared  spectrometers  that 
could  be  considered  as  candidate  instru- 
ments on  some  of  these  missions. 

Part  II  of  the  SSEC  report  will  consider 
missions  of  larger  scope,  and  it  is  here  that 
cooperation  with  the  USSR  becomes  par- 
ticularly attractive.  The  two  missions -^ith 
highest  priority  at  the  present  time  are 
Mars  Sample  Return  and  Comet  Sample 
Return.  Of  these  two,  the  Mars  Sample 
Return  Mission  is  a  natural  for  cooperation. 
The  reasons  are  that  it  is  expensive,  the  So- 
viets are  clearly  interested  in  Mars,  and  it  is 
a  mission  with  a  great  potential  for  popular 
interest  and  enthusiasm. 

There  are  several  different  ways  of 
mounting  the  mission,  but  one  that  has  a 
special  appeal  is  to  do  it  in  two  steps:  first  to 
gather  samples  and  second  to  bring  them 
back.  The  two  goals  are  to  sample  as  wide  a 
variety  of  terrains  on  Mars  as  possible  and 
to  bring  back  as  much  material  as  possible. 
Working  closely  with  the  USSR  offers  a 
chance  to  accomplish  both  of  these  goals  at 
a  far  lower  cost  than  to  do  it  alone. 

We  know  the  Soviets  have  a  capability  for 
deploying  automated  sample  collectors, 
since  that  is  how  they  brought  materials 
back  from  the  moon.  Mars  is  much  more 
difficult,  but  there  have  been  suggestions 
from  several  quarters  that  they  are  even  in- 
terested in  manned  Mars  missions.  (E.g. 
OTA  Report  of  December  1983— see  enclo- 
sure.) If  so.  sample  return  should  be  an  ap- 
pealing precursor. 

One  way  to  do  this  would  be  for  both  the 
U.S.  and  USSR  to  send  rovers  to  different 
landing  spots  on  Mars.  The  two  vehicles 
cou.d  then  cross  the  respective  terrains  sep- 
arating the  two  landing  sites,  gathering 
samples  as  they  moved.  They  would  then 
rendezvous  at  the  mid-point  between  them. 


which  could  then  be  the  landing  point  of 
the  sample  return  rocket.  Using  two  rovers 
each,  one  would  get  to  two  sample  return 
rockets.  This  way  each  country  gets  more 
samples  from  more  places  than  they  could 
expect  for  the  same  investment  made  by 
themselves.  It  would  be  an  adventure  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  would  find  very  in- 
triguing (the  rovers  could  be  equipped  with 
TV  to  broadcast  what  they  "see"). 

The  level  of  cooperation  required  for  such 
an  endeavor  would  be  nearly  as  great  as  for 
the  Apollo-Soyuz  mission.  I  share  your 
sense  that  through  such  cooperation  we 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  reducing  the 
currently  intolerably  dangerous  tensions  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  I  wish  you  every 
success  in  your  efforts  with  the  appropriate 
legislation. 

With  best  wishes. 
Cordially, 

Tobias  Owen. 

Houston,  Tex.. 
January  10.  1984. 
Senator  Spark  Matsunaga, 
Harl  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Matsunaga:  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  comments  relative  to  your  pro- 
posal to  carry  out  future  space  activities 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  At  the  time  of  the  Apollo 
Soyuz  Test  Project.  I  was  the  director  of  the 
Johnson  Space  Center,  the  NASA  organiza- 
tion responsible  for  carrying  out  this  mis- 
sion. I  am  familiar  with  the  reasons  given  by 
you  and  some  others  relative  to  the  political 
significance  such  a  new  cooperative  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  venture  might  have,  that  is,  that 
cooperation  of  this  nature  might  lead  to  a 
better  understanding  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, bringing  about  a  better  environment 
for  disarmament  discussions  and  hopefully 
forestall  the  use  of  space  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  the  peaceful  scientific  and  social 
endeavors  which  could  benefit  all  peoples 
here  on  earth.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
military  applications  of  space  technology 
that  are  already  in  use  such  as  satellite  com- 
munication and  surveillance.  Also,  one 
would  be  naive  not  to  recognize  the  future 
potential  for  space  weapons  of  a  defensive 
and  offensive  nature.  Nevertheless,  I  believe 
we  should  make  every  effort  to  convince  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  limit 
the  military  uses  of  space. 

I  believe  the  ASTP  project  conducted  in 
1975  was  of  benefit  to  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  because  it  gave  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  the  methods  and  techniques  that 
the  two  countries  utilized  to  carry  out  com- 
plex manned  spaceflight  missions.  Any  oper- 
ations such  as  these,  have  a  certain  aura  of 
mysticism  that  develops  around  them  which 
can  be  dispelled  by  planning  and  conducting 
an  operation  together.  The  safety  of  the 
two  flight  crews  demanded  that  both  sides 
be  very  forthright  in  their  dealings  with 
each  other  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  re- 
sults were  successful  because  of  the  attitude 
of  the  two  organizations  involved. 

The  mission  objective  required  that  the 
two  countries  develop  and  demonstrate  a 
universal  docking  mechanism  which  could 
be  used  in  the  event  of  the  need  for  rescue 
by  either  country  and  for  docking  missions 
of  any  kind  in  the  future.  This  objective  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  coordination  and  ex- 
change of  information  to  assure  that  a 
proper  design  was  achieved.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  two  countries  contributed  equally 
well  to  this  goal  and  that  the  result  was  mu- 
tually beneficial. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal    of   speculation    and   sometimes   unin- 


formed accusation  that  the  U.S.  gave  away 
some  of  its  technological  know-how  while 
receiving  little  in  exchange  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  It  is  very  doubtful,  at  least  to  my 
knowledge,  that  the  U.S.S.R.  received  any 
technology  from  us  that  was  not  readily 
available  in  some  unclassified  documenta- 
tion. We  did  find  (at  least  through  the 
people  we  dealt  with)  that  the  engineers 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  had  very  little  under- 
standing of  how  to  manage  a  large  scale 
project  when  numerous  groups  of  people 
were  required  to  accomplish  the  task  and 
day-to-day  coordination  and  communication 
is  required.  That  is,  their  knowledge  of  free 
world  management  techniques  was  naive  to 
say  the  least.  Therefore,  one  could  conclude 
that  the  knowledge  they  gained  might  be 
some  form  of  technology  transfer.  However, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  most  of  us  at  the  John- 
son Space  Center  that  although  they  may 
have  understood  how  we  manage  they 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  apply  in  their 
country  because  of  the  extreme  differences 
in  industrial  and  government  structure. 
There  are  a  number  of  anecdotes  that  we 
experienced  that  would  tend  to  corroborate 
this  feeling. 

The  fact  that  you  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  and  a  number  of  other  political  lead- 
ers feel  that  the  present  conditions  in  for- 
eign policy  could  benefit  from  another  coop- 
erative venture  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  encouraging  to  me.  My  experi- 
ence is  primarily  technical  and  in  intra-gov- 
ernment  affairs,  but  I  too  believe  that  such 
a  proposal  would  be  helpful.  Therefore,  I 
support  your  efforts,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
you  will  succeed  in  convincing  the  present 
administration  that  they  should  approach 
the  U.S.S.R.  with  regards  to  future  coopera- 
tive space  activities.  Also,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  matter  be  broached  in  the  same 
manner  as  before.  That  is,  that  NASA  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences  be  re- 
quested to  work  out  some  scientific  propos- 
als which  could  then  be  ratified  by  the  two 
governments. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide 
an  opinion  on  this  important  proposal. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Christopher  C.  Kraft.  Jr. 

Washington,  D.C. 
February  28.  1983. 
Hon.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Matsunaga:  We  joined 
forces  with  the  Russians  in  the  Second 
World  War  to  eliminate  the  Axis  menace  to 
civilized  life  on  earth.  We  achieved  that  aim 
without  resolving  our  ideological  differences 
or  even  discussing  them.  The  menace  con- 
fronting us  was  enough  to  make  us  cooper- 
ate. 

Now  we  and  the  Soviet  peoples  are  con- 
fronted with  a  menace  to  our  survival  more 
grave  than  Hitler's  Axis.  The  menace  is  our- 
selves; our  worser  selves,  frozen  in  suspicion, 
mistrust,  and  ideological  antagonisms. 
Space  offers  us  a  fleeting  chance  to  get 
away  from  the  earthbound  framework  of 
confrontation  and  mistrust  and  join  forces 
again.  The  Soviet  Union  is  a  great  nation, 
however  profoundly  we  disagree  with  its  ide- 
ology and  its  leadership.  We  Americans, 
confident  in  our  strength  and  our  free  way 
of  life,  can  hold  out  our  hand  to  the  Soviets 
for  cooperation  in  space,  as  a  start  toward 
saving  our  children  from  the  deadly  peril 
created  by  our  mutual  old  fears,  reflected  in 
the  arms  control  deadlock. 

Your  initiative  in  the  matter  of  East- West 
cooperation    is    thoughtful,    cautious,    and 


promising.  I  support  your  Resolution  and 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  endorse  it. 
Sincer-Jly. 

Herman  Wouk. 

National  Research  Council, 
Washington.  D.C,  February  25,  1983. 
Hon.  Spark  Matsunaga. 
Hart  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Matsunaga:  As  a  scientist 
who  has  participated  in  the  Apollo-Soyuz 
mission  and  has  been  involved  directly  in 
scientific  exchanges  with  the  USSR  relating 
to  the  exploration  of  the  planet  Venus  I 
wish  to  express  my  enthusiastic  support  for 
the  bill  you  are  introducing  on  cooperation 
in  space.  Science  flourishes  best  when  it  is 
conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  free  and 
open  exchange  of  data,  analysis  and  criti- 
cism. In  the  case  of  the  planetary  explora- 
tion program  our  experience  in  the  past  is 
that  planetary  science  as  a  whole  benefitted 
greatly  from  the  period  of  open  exchange 
and  cooperation  with  our  colleagues  in  the 
USSR.  Data  obtained  by  their  Venera 
probes  were  made  available  at  a  very  early 
stage  to  us.  We  were  able  to  compare  their 
results  with  ours,  and  analyze  areas  of 
agreement  and  disagreement  thereby  resolv- 
ing many  questions  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  left  in  dispute  or  even  unan- 
swered. Design  of  future  experiments  was 
greatly  facilitated.  For  example,  radar  al- 
timetry  data  obtained  by  our  Pioneer  Venus 
Orbiter  was  used  to  determine  the  proper 
landing  sites  for  the  probes  Venera  13  and 
14  and  the  future  probes  Veneras  15  and  16. 
The  data  they  obtained  were  thereby  ren- 
dered much  more  meaningful  to  the  great 
benefit  of  us  as  well  as  them.  Failure  to  co- 
operate in  this  way  means  a  great  loss  for 
science. 

Furthermore,  and  this  judgment  extends 
to  cooperation  with  other  nations  as  well  as 
the  USSR,  some  planetary  projects  such  as 
sample  return  missions  to  asteroids  or 
Comet  Sample  Return,  are  extremely  ex- 
pensive and  probably  beyond  the  means  of 
any  one  nation,  even  the  United  States, 
under  the  economic  constraints  imposed 
today.  By  pooling  resources  the  world  can 
undertake  such  missions  rich  in  scientific 
potential  that  otherwise  would  have  to  be 
postponed  long  into  the  next  century. 

For  all  these  good  reasons.  I  welcome  the 
step  you  are  taking  and  urge  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  expedite  enactment  of 
the  legislation  you  propose. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Thomas  M.  Donahue, 
Professor  of  Atmospheric  Science. 

University  of  Michigan. 

The  University  of  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  February  22,  1983. 
Hon.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Matsunaga:  It  Is  a  pleasure 
to  learn  of  your  initiative  in  urging  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  fresh  program  of  collabora- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space.  Such  a  program  will.  I  agree,  counter- 
act the  current  tendency  to  militarize  outer 
space  and  may  thereby  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  international  arms  control. 

Even  within  the  prevailing  chill  in  our 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  significant  level  of  scientific  collaboration 
continues.  But  as  an  experienced  practition- 
er in  space  research  I  consider  that  your 
purposes  can  be  effectively  served  only  If 
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the  collaboration  is  of  a  joint  operational 
nature  on  a  roughly  equal  footing.  I  use  the 
term  operational  to  include  the  design  and 
construction  of  flight  equipment:  launching 
and  in-flight  operations:  and  the  acquisition 
and  analysis  of  data.  Thus  I  mean  to  distin- 
guish operations  from  the  much  more 
modest  level  of  collalHjration  that  is  repre- 
sented by  the  post-facto  exchange  of  data 
from  essentially  independent  undertakings. 

Further,  any  agreed  joint  mission  or  mis- 
sions must  have  sutistantive  objective  of  un- 
disputed scientific  or  technological  impor- 
tance and  not  be  principally  in  the  nature  of 
a  demonstration,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Apollo-Soyuz  mission  in  1975.  It  is,  of 
course,  obvious  that  missions  involving 
humans  within  the  spacecraft  attract  great- 
er public  interest  than  do  those  consisting 
of  remotely  controlled  equipment,  but  the 
latter  have,  in  my  opinion,  a  much  deeper 
and  more  durable  significance  and  offer  the 
opportunity  for  continuing  collaboration,  at 
reasonable  cost,  for  many  years.  A  specific 
example  is  a  joint  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  mission  to 
the  planet  Saturn  comprising  an  orbiter  and 
an  entry  probe.  Both  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  have  much  to  offer  in  the  field  of 
planetary  exploration  but  the  U.S.  is  unable 
to  proceed  with  such  a  mission  at  present 
because  of  laclc  of  funding. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  A.  Van  Aixen. 
Professor  of  Physics  and 

Head  of  Department. 

California  Institute  of  Technology. 

Pasadena.  Calif..  February  23.  19S3. 
Senator  Spark  Matsunaga, 
109  Senate  Hart  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Matsunaga:  For  some  time 
I  have  been  concerned  about  the  relation- 
ship t>etwecn  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  in  areas  involving  the  civil  space 
program.  The  significance  of  this  program 
as  a  part  of  foreign  policy  of  our  Nation  as 
an  instrument  of  national  policy  has  not 
been  adequately  recognized  in  recent  years. 
I  t)elieve  that  we  must  concern  ourselves  in 
providing  some  pacific  and  mutually  satis- 
factory means  of  exchange  with  lioth  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Western  nations.  We 
have  truncated  our  bilateral  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  this  area  and  left  our 
relations  with  the  European  community  and 
the  Japanese  either  in  limbo  or  in  jeopardy. 

Some  of  my  views  expressed  in  a  science 
policy  speech  which  I  recently  made  in 
Washington  (at  the  George  Washington 
University.  Graduate  Program  in  Science. 
Technology,  and  Public  Policy)  entitled 
"Setting  Scientific  Priorities;  It  Can  Be 
Done".  A  copy  of  this  is  enclosed  for  your 
reference  and  use. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  your 
proposal  with  regard  to  restarting  some 
sound  and  ongoing  relations  with  the  USSR 
in  this  area.  If  this  action  is  carried  forward 
in  a  positive  manner  with  regular  and  ongo- 
ing progress,  it  may  indeed  provide  a  real 
key  to  defusing  the  dangerous  circum- 
stances that  exist.  Making  any  progress  will 
depend  on  some  mutual  goodwill  and  an  on- 
going activity  that  is  considered  mutually 
beneficial.  If  the  technical  and  scientific  ob- 
jectives are  sound,  then  this  could  serve  as  a 
forum  to  ease  tensions  and  would  distin- 
guish both  parties.  We  must  of  course  be 
careful  to  recognize  the  immediate  and 
long-term  U.S.  strategic  interests:  however, 
we  must  not  convert  the  space  area  into  an 
arena  for  weapons  of  mass  destruction  if 
that  can  be  avoided. 


I    congratulate    you    for    seeking    some 
means  of  normalizing  U.S. -Soviet   relations 
in  some  limited  areas  as  a  start. 
Very  truly  yours. 

G.  J.  Wasserburg. 
John  D.  MacArthtir, 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Geophysics. 

Cornell  University. 
Ithaca.  N.Y..  February  28.  1983. 
Hon.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 
109  Senate  Hart  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Matsunaga:  The  last  20 
years  have  seen  the  opening  of  a  new  chap- 
ter in  human  history,  the  successful  explo- 
ration by  manned  and  (principally)  un- 
manned space  vehicles  of  40  new  worlds,  in- 
cluding all  the  planets  known  to  the  an- 
cients. If  we  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  destroy 
ourselves,  future  generations  will  recognize 
our  time  as  an  epochal  turning  point  for  our 
species  and  for  life  on  Earth. 

These  expeditions  have  been  carried  out 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Scientific  data  have  been  freely  exchanged 
after  the  missions  were  completed.  In  some 
cases,  such  as  the  Apollo-Soyuz  docking, 
joint  missions  were  carried  out  cooperative- 

ly- 

Space  technology  now  permits  extraordi- 
nary new  missions,  including  roving  vehicles 
on  the  surface  of  Mars,  landings  on  aster- 
iods  that  pass  close  to  Earth,  and  entry  ve- 
hicles into  the  organic  clouds  of  Titan.  Both 
for  economic  reasons,  and  because  these  are 
properly  explorations  performed  for  the 
entire  human  species,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  making  such  expeditions  interna- 
tional—involving not  just  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also  the  Europe- 
an Space  Agency.  Japan,  and  other  emerg- 
ing spacefaring  nations. 

The  militarization  of  space,  the  extension 
of  terrestrial  rivalries  into  the  vast  expanse 
of  space,  is  antithetical  to  peaceful  explora- 
tion of  space.  In  addition,  it  threatens  eco- 
nomically vital  satellite  assets  and  political- 
ly stabilizing  reconnaissance  satellites.  Nu- 
clear weapons  are  already  banned  from  the 
space  environment  by  treaty.  All  conven- 
tional weapons,  on  both  manned  and  un- 
manned space  vehicles,  should  likewise  l>e 
prohibited,  in  the  joint  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  human  species. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Cordially, 

Carl  Sacan. 

Washington  University  In  St.  Louts, 

St.  Louis.  Mo..  February  22.  1983. 
Senator  Spark  Matsunaga, 
109  Senate  Hart  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Matsunaga:  This  letter  is 
meant  to  strongly  support  your  continuing 
efforts  to  establish  cooperative  scientific  en- 
deavors in  space  on  an  international  basis. 
There  are  a  number  of  missions  that  could 
be  accomplished  with  international  coopera- 
tion that  one  nation  might  not  be  able  to 
afford.  For  instance,  several  NASA  and  NAS 
panels  have  suggested  that  an  unmanned 
sample  return  mission  to  Mars  would  be  the 
next  logical  step  in  the  exploration  of  that 
planet.  The  Soviets  already  have  demon- 
strated a  capability  to  use  rovers  and  un- 
manned sample  return  vehicles  in  exploring 
the  lunar  surface  (Soviet  Lunakhod  and 
Luna  missions).  Perhaps  a  joint  US-USSR 
mission  to  collect  samples  from  the  Martian 
surface  might  be  a  logical  starting  place  for 
a  significant  international  endeavor.  Such  a 


mission  is  presently  far  above  the  present 
budgetary  constraints  placed  on  NASA. 
Cordially. 

Raymond  E.  Arvidson. 

Associate  Professor. 

Arnold  W.  Frutkin, 
25958  Hersheyvale. 
Franklin  Village.  Mich. 
Senator  Spark  Matsunaga. 
109  Hart  Building 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  1  should  like  to  express  my 
support  of  your  initiative  calling  for  the 
President  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  re- 
viving space  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  the  long-lime  Assistant  Administrator 
of  NASA  for  International  Affairs  with  lead 
responsibility  for  the  extensive  programs  of 
cooperation  with  other  space  powers  which 
were  conducted  in  the  1960's  and  1970's.  I 
know  of  the  very  substantial  scientific,  eco- 
nomic and  political  benefits  which  may  \}e 
derived  for  this  country  through  prudent, 
well-balanced  joint  efforts  in  space. 

In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  such  pro- 
grams must  be  carefully  selected  and  struc- 
tured and  commitments  to  them  must  be  de- 
veloped through  proper  phasing  so  that  con- 
tinuity is  linked  to  demonstrated  perform- 
ance. With  such  precautions,  and  given  the 
full  support  of  the  heads  of  government,  co- 
operative space  projects  can  be  successful 
and  broadly  rewarding. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will  find  it 
possible  to  move  forward  on  the  basis  of  the 
resolution  you  propose. 
Sincerely, 

Arnold  W.  Frutkin. 

Bell  Laboratories, 
Murray  Hill.  N.J..  February  28.  1983. 
Senator  S.  Matsunaga. 
Senate  Hart  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Matsunaga:  My  personal 
expertise  in  space  science  research  involves 
studies  of  the  plasmas  in  space:  in  the 
Earth's  and  other  planet's  magnetospheres 
and  in  the  interplanetary  medium.  I  am 
presently  the  Chairman  of  the  Space  Sci- 
ence Board's  Committee  on  Solar  and  Space 
Physics:  this  Committee,  through  the 
Board,  advises  NASA  on  its  research  activi- 
ties in  solar  and  space  plasma  physics  re- 
search (often  called  solar-terrestrial  re- 
search ). 

From  my  personal  research  experiences, 
in  collaborations  with  Japanese  and  Europe- 
an scientists,  and  from  the  work  of  my  Com- 
mittee. I  personally  believe  that  there  is 
considerable  national  scientific  benefit  to  be 
gained  from  properly  formated  internation- 
al cooperative  science  activities.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  a  strong  space  plasma  physics  sci- 
ence program,  in  both  observation  and  in 
theory.  Much  of  this  work  involves  studies 
of  the  Earth'o  magnetosphere.  I  believe  that 
scientific  benefits  in  space  plasma  physics 
research  could  result  to  the  U.S.  through  a 
carefully  worked-out  collaborative  program 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus.  I  eiidc  ;  -^ur 
present  initiative  to  request  the  Administra- 
tion to  investigate  ways  in  which  coopera- 
tive space  science  ventures  between  the  two 
nations  might  be  pursued. 
Sincerely. 

L.  J.  Lanzerotti. 
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The  University  of  Arizona. 
Tucson.  Ariz.,  February  25.  1983. 
Senator  Spark  Matsunaga, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Matsunaga:  I  am  writing  to 
encourage  and  to  lend  my  support  to  your 
efforts  to  restore  U.S.  initiative  in  seeking 
greater  international  cooperation  in  peace- 
ful civilian  space  activities,  including  space 
science  and  applications.  For  some  years  I 
have  been  involved  in  efforts  to  advance  co- 
operative space  science  programs  between 
the  United  States  and  other  nations— espe- 
cially with  the  Western  European  nations 
and  with  the  Soviet  Union— and  I  have  seen 
the  benefits  that  could  accrue  to  our  coun- 
try through  such  cooperation. 

It  is  apparent  that  investigation  of  the 
solar  system— man's  newly  extended  envi- 
ronment—is an  activity  of  great  interest  to 
many  countries.  The  reasons  for  this  inter- 
est are  manifold.  Among  these  reasons  is 
the  desire  to  expand  our  .scientific  under- 
standing of  the  sun  and  planets,  and  there- 
by to  expand  our  grasp  of  the  terrestrial 
phenomena  which  govern  Earth:  important 
new  insights  and  understanding  about 
Earth  have  come  from  our  studies  of  other 
planets.  Moreover,  scientific  investigation  of 
the  .solar  system  provides  the  opportunity  to 
find  answers  to  many  of  the  important  ques- 
tions about  the  origin  and  evolution  of  our 
world  which  have  occupied  people  through- 
out history.  Looking  ahead,  it  appears  that 
the  space  environment  will  offer  increasing- 
ly more  in  the  way  of  economic  and  other 
benefits:  scientific  investigation  of  the  solar 
system  today  offers  our  best  approach  to 
uncovering  and  assessing  potential  benefits 
for  tomorrow. 

The  United  States  is  not  alone  in  its  abili- 
ty to  carry  out  solar  system  investigations. 
Other  nations  have  developed  similar  inter- 
ests as  well  as  similar  and  complementary 
technical  capabilities.  Our  ability  to  exploit 
these  capabilities  and  interests  for  our  own 
benefit  and  for  the  broader  benefit  of  man- 
kind would  be  enhanced  greatly  by  coordi- 
nation of  our  activities  and  by  the  pooling 
of  selected  resources  in  solar  s.vstem  science. 
In  my  view,  space  activities  are  likely  to 
remain  a  mix.  Some  elements,  which  serve 
purely  nationalistic  objectives,  are  unlikely 
to  be  conducive  to  international  collabora- 
tion in  the  foreseeable  future.  Other  ele- 
ments lend  themselves  very  well  to  an  inter- 
national approach. 

During  the  past  decade,  attempts  were 
made  to  initiate  substantive  collaboration 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  scientific  explora- 
tion of  the  planets.  These  efforts  were 
taken  under  the  aegis  of  the  joint  U.S.- 
Soviet agreements  signed  by  President 
Nixon  in  1972  and  later  renewed  in  1977.  Be- 
cause of  a  number  of  not  surprising  difficul- 
ties, progress  was  particularly  slow.  Howev- 
er, having  served  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion delegation  to  the  last  of  these  talks,  it 
was  my  distinct  impression  that  important 
progress  was  being  made  and  that  we  were 
on  the  verge  of  being  able  to  strike  modest, 
but  still  substantial,  agreements  to  cooper- 
ate in  further  exploration  of  the  planet 
Venus.  In  the  middle  of  this  important 
progress  last  year  the  Administration  let 
these  bilateral  agreements  lapse,  thus  termi- 
nating the  discussions. 

/Vt  the  present  time  discussions  are  being 
carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  (along  with 
NASA)  and  the  European  Science  Founda- 
tion   (along    with    the    European    Space 


Agency)  to  lay  plans  for  a  program  of  joint 
planetary  exploration.  If  properly  imple- 
mented, this  could  be  an  important  adjunct 
to  the  independent  planetary  programs  of 
the  two  sides.  I  happened  to  be  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  in  these  discussions  and 
thus  have  a  general  perspective  on  the  prob- 
lems involved.  A  clearly  stated  commitment, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  interna- 
tional cooperation  would  not  solve  all  of  the 
problems:  but  it  would  contribute  in  a  major 
way  by  providing  a  foundation  for  agree- 
ments and  for  long-range  plans. 

I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  these  matters 
further  with  you.  If  I  can  be  of  any  help  in 
your  effqrts.  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
upon  me. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Eugene  H.  Levy. 

Associate  Professor  of  Planetary  Science's. 

California  Institute  of  Technology. 

Pasadena  Calif.  February  23.  1983. 
Hon.  Spark  Matsunaga. 
Senate  Hart  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Matsunaga:  I  am  writing  in 
support  of  the  renewal  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  exploration  of  the  solar 
system.  The  Space  Science  Board  and  its 
Committee  on  Planetary  and  Lunar  Explo- 
ration has  consistent'.;'  urged  that  an  active, 
open  working  relationship  be  established 
which  would  allow  the  fuh  range  of  cooper- 
ative activities,  including  scientific  discus- 
sions and  identification  of  scientific  goals  of 
mutual  interest,  concurrent  commitment  to 
and  coordination  of  planetary  missions  ad- 
dressing these  goals,  and  the  timely  ex- 
change of  information  throughout  the  mis- 
sions. 

Substantial  progress  had  been  made 
toward  establishing  such  a  working  relation- 
ship, only  to  have  been  interrupted  by 
events  of  the  last  few  years  and  the  subse- 
quent lapse  of  the  cooperative  agreement 
between  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  the  ob- 
jectives and  desirability  of  such  a  working 
relationship  remain,  it  is  important  that  the 
cooperative  agreement  be  renewed. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  C.  Stone, 
Professor  of  Physics. 

University  of  Hawaii  at  Manoa, 
Honolulu.  Hawaii.  March  2,  1983. 
Senator  Spark  Matsunaga, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Matsunaga:  As  a  planetary 
scientist  committed  to  the  peaceful  explora- 
tion of  the  solar  system,  I  am  pleased  to 
support  the  bill  you  are  introducing  encour- 
aging international  cooperation  in  space. 
For  a  number  of  years  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  see  the  advantages  of  such  co- 
operation: as  NASA  Acting  Deputy  Associ- 
ate Administrator  for  Space  Science,  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  joint 
U.S. /USSR  discussions  on  planetary  explo- 
ration (before  their  termination  last  year), 
and  currently  as  Chairman  of  the  Solar 
System  Exploration  Committee  of  the 
NASA  Advisory  Council. 

In  the  past,  three  areas  of  cooperation  in 
space  science  with  the  USSR  have  been  par- 
ticularly fruitful.  The  first  and  most  promi- 
nent has  been  in  manned  space  flight:  not 
only  the  Apollo-Soyuz  mission,  but  equally 
important  the  continuing  exchange  of  data 
with  the  Soviets  on  the  human  response  to 


long-duration  space  flight.  Because  of  the 
dominance  during  recent  years  of  the  USSR 
in  long-duration  flight,  this  exchange  has 
been  of  particular  benefit  to  U.S.  science, 
providing  us  data  that  would  otherwise  \ye 
impossible  to  obtain.  Second  is  the  related 
close  cooperation  between  U.S.  and  Soviet 
scientists  in  other  areas  of  life  science  re- 
search in  space,  which  has  included  the 
flight  of  U.S.  experiments  in  Soviet  satel- 
lites. The  third  area  is  in  planetary  explora- 
tion, where  U.S.  and  Soviet  scientists  have 
worked  together  closely  in  the  analysis  of 
data  on  the  Moon  and  Venus.  These  cooper- 
ative planetary  efforts  have  included  ex- 
change of  lunar  samples  (providing  us 
access  to  three  sites  not  visited  by  Apollo) 
and  use  of  U.S.  radar  data  to  locate  Venus 
landing  sites  for  the  Soviet  Venera  landers. 
Although  these  cooperative  programs  have 
not  always  been  easy  to  achieve.  I  believe  all 
who  have  been  involved  believe  the  efforts 
to  have  been  worthwhile,  and  to  have  pro- 
vided significant  returns  to  l)oth  U.S.  and 
Soviet  science. 

At  present  there  is  a  strong  interest  in  the 
U.S.  planetary  science  community  in  in- 
creased international  cooperation.  Given 
the  costs  of  planetary  missions,  it  is  clear 
that  scientists  of  all  nations  should  work  to- 
gether to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of 
effort  and  to  share  their  results.  Our  ties 
with  other  space-faring  nations  have  recent- 
ly increased,  particularly  with  Europe  and 
Japan.  I  hope  that  the  international  climate 
will  permit  a  similar  increase  in  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  the  USSR  and  other 
Socialist  countries,  and  I  believe  such  joint 
efforts  would  be  of  clear  benefit  to  U.S.  sci- 
ence. 

Sincerely. 

David  Morrison. 
Professor  of  Astronomy. 

The  University  of  Texas 

at  Austin. 
The  General  Libraries. 
Austin,  Tex..  February  25.  1983. 
Hon.  Spark  Matsunaga. 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  have  read  with  inter- 
est of  your  desire  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  encourage  the  United  Slates  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
with  an  aim  of  reaching  an  understanding 
about  the  potential  military  use  of  outer 
space. 

Obviously  our  two  great  powers  already 
have  the  capacity  to  launch  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons  from  low-earth  orbit  and 
will  one  day  not  far  distant  have  the  ability 
to  launch  nuclear  weapons,  too.  These  are 
logical  steps  in  the  exploration  and  utiliza- 
tion of  space,  and  their  potential  for  de- 
struction is  overwhelming. 

Inevitably,  each  power  must  explore  and 
refine  this  potential,  and  this  can  be  done 
intellectually  and  in  laboratories  without 
even  venturing  into  space.  Testing  in  space 
would  merely  be  the  next  step.  The  awe- 
someness  of  the  problem  confronts  us  right 
now. 

Just  as  we  have  successfully  outlawed  the 
use  of  poison  gas  through  one  world  war 
and  several  nearworld  wars.  I  believe  that 
through  joint  discussion  we  can  do  the  same 
for  space-launched  nuclear  weaponry. 
Indeed,  if  the  United  Stales  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  devise  a  compact  whereby  to- 
gether they  explored  and  developed  these 
capacities  and  used  them  for  peaceful  objec- 
tives, dangers  would  be  avoided  and  the 
world  would  become  a  safer  place. 
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I  urge  you  to  pursue  your  objectives.  I 
urge  you  to  keep  our  alternatives  l)efore  the 
public.  And  I  long  for  the  day  when  this  tre- 
mendous resource  is  used  peacefully  for  all 
mankind. 

James  A.  Michent. 

Space  Services  Inc.  of  America. 
Houston.  Tex..  February  26.  1983. 
Senator  Spark  Matsunaga. 
Senate  Hart  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Matsunaga:  I  am  happy  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  support  your  bill 
regarding  international  co-operation  in  the 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  Space. 
Having  had  the  great  privilege  of  flying  in 
this  country's  only  joint  space  mission 
(ApoUo-Soyuz)  in  1975,  I  feel  somewhat 
qualified  to  comment  on  the  merits  of  such 
joint  ventures. 

The  original  intent  of  that  flight  was  to 
further  efforts  at  detente  between  the 
USSR  and  the  USA  by  a  demonstration  of 
constructive  co-operation  between  our  coun- 
tries in  an  arena  recognized  by  the  citizens 
of  both  countries  as  peaceful,  prestigious, 
and  beneficial.  Those  objectives  were  accom- 
plished very  successfully  in  1975  and  I  be- 
lieve are  worth  continuing  to  pursue  in  1983 
and  tieyond.  It  requires  little  astuteness  in 
the  science  of  human  behavior  to  recognize 
that  people  who  are  communicating  freely 
with  each  other  and  working  diligently  to- 
wards common  objectives  rarely  indulge  in 
activities  which  would  prove  catastrophic  to 
the  accomplishment  of  those  objectives. 

Two  common  criticisms  of  the  Apoilo- 
Soyuz  Test  Project  are  that  we  still  have  a 
high  degree  of  tension  between  tht  USA 
and  the  USSR  in  spite  of  it  and  that  we 
gave  away  valuable  space  technology  in  the 
process.  There  is  no  argument  with  the  con- 
tention that  current  relationships  leave 
much  to  be  desired,  but  I  propose  they 
would  be  even  more  difficult  without  the 
friendly  interfaces  and  good  will  built  in  ac- 
complishing Apollo-Soyuz.  It  may  be  worth 
noting  that  the  five  cosmonauts  chosen  to 
be  recognized  at  Chairman  Brezhniv's  fu- 
neral were  personal  friends  of  ours  and  I 
would  therefore  assume  we  still  have  some 
potential  of  favorable  inputs  at  the  higher 
levels  of  the  Soviet  government. 

The  proposition  that  we  gave  away  tech- 
nology does  not  recognize  the  openness  with 
which  NASA  conducts  its  business.  Every- 
thing done  has  been  in  the  public  domain 
and  is  available  internationally  to  any  inter- 
ested party.  Conversely,  the  USSR  program 
had  l)een  conducted  under  a  heavy  veil  of 
secrecy  and  for  the  first  time  were  open  to 
public  scrutiny.  In  my  opinion,  the  major 
thing  the  Soviets  could  have  learned,  to 
their  everlasting  tienefit.  is  how  to  conduct 
major  technical  programs  efficiently 
through  use  of  free  lateral  and  vertical  com- 
munications among  all  participants.  This 
would  also  have  lieen  to  our  major  benefit 
because  it  is  called  "democracy".  Unfortu- 
nately, they  have  not  opted  to  purloin  these 
lessons  yet.  but  we  should  not  give  up  hope. 

Regarding  future  activities,  both  the  USA 
and  the  USSR  are  recognizing  the  merits  of 
international  space  ventures  by  including 
participants  from  their  respective  spheres  of 
influence  in  their  national  space  program. 
The  next  step  to  truly  international  space 
ventures  should  not  t>e  that  difficult.  A 
couple  of  obvious  possibilities  are: 

1.  Coupling  our  demonstrated  leadership 
in  reuseable.  economic  launch  and  re-entry 
vehicles  with  the  USSR's  long  duration, 
large  space  station  objectives. 


2.  Initiating  a  dialogue  on  pooling  interna- 
tional resources  for  interplanetary  explora- 
tion and  exploitation.  What  letter  way  to 
unify  the  glol)e  than  to  get  everyone  work- 
ing towards  a  constructive,  common  goal? 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  your  bill  and  l)est  wishes  for  your 
success  in  accomplishing  its  objectives. 
Donald  K.  Slayton. 

President. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cochran.      Mr.      Helms.      Mr. 
Pryor.     Mr.     Mitchell.     Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Domenici, 
Mr.  Bumpers,  and  Mr.  Grass- 
ley): 
S.J.  Res.  237.  A  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  weelc  of  November  25, 
1984,   through  December   1.   1984,  as 
"National  Home  Care  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

national  home  care  week 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  my  pur- 
pose in  speaking  today  is  to  bring 
before  my  colleagues  a  resolution  to 
designate  November  25,  1984,  through 
December  1,  1984.  as  "National  Home 
Health  Week." 

In  the  last  3  years  I  have  sponsored 
three  major  home  health  initiatives  to 
improve  and  expand  the  availability  of 
home  care  services  to  our  elderly  and 
disabled.  Widely  supported  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  two  were  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources,  and  one  has  been  signed 
into  law. 

By  the  turn  of  this  century,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  number  of  citizens  65 
years  and  over  will  increase  by  35  per- 
cent. In  light  of  this  geometric  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  senior  citi- 
zens, many  needing  more  extensive 
health  care  and  attention,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  provide  alternatives  to 
those  elderly  and  disabled  citizens  who 
will  need  some  form  of  long-term 
health  care.  I  believe  that  home 
health  care  is  the  best  of  these  alter- 
natives. Home  health  care  organiza- 
tions have  shown  that  they  can  pro- 
vide quality,  cost-effective  health  care 
using  new,  innovative  techniques  to  in- 
crease their  efficiency. 

I  am  encouraged  by  these  efforts 
and  I  salute  the  millions  of  home 
health  aides,  therapists,  nurses,  dieti- 
cians, physicians  and  above  all  the 
families,  who  provide  these  services  to 
millions  of  elderly  and  disabled  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  their  selfless  hard  work  that 
invests  in  citizens  their  rights  to  their 
dignity  and  independence. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  consid- 
er cosponsoring  this  effort  and  re- 
spectfully request  the  assistance  of 
the  leadership  in  working  for  its  swift 
adoption. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  resolution  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  237 

Whereas  organized  home  health  care  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly  and  disabled  have  existed 
in  this  country  since  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century; 

Whereas  home  care  is  recognized  as  an  ef- 
fective and  economical  alternative  to  unnec- 
essary institutionalization; 

Whereas  caring  for  the  ill  and  disabled  in 
their  homes  places  emphasis  on  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  the  individual  receiv- 
ing these  services; 

Whereas  since  the  enactment  of  the  medi- 
care program,  including  skilled  nursing  serv- 
ices, physical  therapy,  speech  therapy, 
social  ser\'ices.  occupational  therapy,  and 
home  health  aide  services,  the  number  of 
home  health  agencies  providing  these  serv- 
ices has  increased  from  less  than  five  hun- 
dred to  more  than  four  thousand;  and 

Whereas  many  private  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations provide  these  and  similar  serv- 
ices to  millions  of  patients  each  year  pre- 
venting, postponing,  and  limiting  the  need 
for  institutionalization:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
November  25.  1984.  through  December  1, 
1984.  is  designated  as  "National  Home  Care 
Week"",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  week  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Denton,    Mrs.    Hawkins,    Mr. 

Nickles,    Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr. 

Randolph,    Mr.    Laxalt,    Mr. 

McClure,      Mr.      Murkowski, 

Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 

Weicker,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Sten- 

Nis.   Mr.    Bentsen,   Mr.   Garn. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 

Sarbanes,     Mr.     Lugar,     Mr. 

NuNN,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Chafee, 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 

Matsunaga,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr. 

Baucus,    Mr.    Cranston,    Mr. 

Mattingly.  and  Mr.  Dodd: 
S.J.  Res.  238.  A  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  Novem- 
ber 19,  1984,  as  "National  Adoption 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL  ADOPTION  WEEK 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
again  my  privilege  to  sponsor  the 
Senate  resolution  proclaiming  Thanks- 
giving week  as  National  Adoption 
Week.  During  the  past  few  years,  a 
growing  number  of  Americans  have 
felt  a  need  to  reestablish  our  tradition- 
al values,  especially  family  values.  The 
official  designation  of  Thanksgiving 
week  to  National  Family  Week  is  an 
example  of  this  encouraging  trend. 
Adoption  is  an  important  part  of  the 
life  and  love  of  many  American  fami- 
lies. In  many  ways,  our  country's  un- 
equaled  record  in  adopting,  loving,  and 
caring  for  those  who  would  otherwise 
be  bereft  of  God's  greatest  gift  is  the 
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most  important  testament  in  the 
annals  of  America's  "First."  America  is 
first  in  many  things,  but  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  we  are  first  in  love. 

As  Senators,  we  unanimously  ap- 
proved this  resolution  in  1983,  but  the 
House  failed  to  act  in  time.  We  in  the 
Senate  recognized  then,  as  we  do  now, 
the  needs  of  many  children  in  this 
country  who  need  what  they  desper- 
ately long  for,  a  permanent  home  with 
a  family.  We  should  not  let  another 
year  go  by  without  affirming  this  com- 
mitment. In  America  today,  there  are 
estimated  to  be  100,000  adoptable  chil- 
dren who  are  legally  free  for  adoption. 
These  children,  however,  remain  in 
foster  care  and  institutions  due  to  var- 
ious public  and  private  barriers.  There 
also  remains  a  lack  of  awareness  by 
prospective  parents  who  don't  know 
that  these  children  are  available. 

The  majority  of  these  children  have 
special  needs.  They  may  have  physi- 
cal, emotional,  or  mental  handicaps,  or 
they  may  be  children  who  have  al- 
ready reached  school  age.  They  may 
be  children  from  various  ethnic  back- 
grounds. They  may  be  children  with 
brothers  and  sisters.  What  they  all 
share  in  common  is  a  basic  right  and  a 
fundamental  need  for  a  permanent, 
secure,  and  loving  home. 

This  is  why  this  resolution  is  so  im- 
portant. It  is  not  just  another  com- 
memorative re.'iolution.  It  gives  clear 
meaning  to  the  congressional  intent  in 
support  of  encouraging  and  supporting 
fair  adoption  practices. 

As  part  of  National  Family  Week, 
adoption  has  been  honored  over  the 
past  9  years.  The  North  American 
Council  on  Adoptable  Children 
(NACAC)  has  been  actively  involved  in 
providing  information  available  on  ac- 
tivities highlighting  this  week's  activi- 
ties. Further,  the  National  Committee 
for  Adoption  has  also  sponsored  activi- 
ties during  this  week  along  with  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  under  the  direction  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Dorcas  Hardy.  I  am  cer- 
tain these  important  activities  will 
occur  this  year  under  their  auspices  if 
we  can  formally  create  National  Adop- 
tion Week. 

Let  us  join  in  these  efforts.  Let  us 
focus  attention  on  adoption  and  com- 
mend those  public  and  private  institu- 
tions working  to  find  permanent 
homes  for  all  adoptable  children.  Let 
us  join  in  a  celebration  for  families 
who  have  united  through  adoption.  I 
urge  you  to  join  other  Senators  and 
me  by  cosponsoring  and  enacting  this 
resolution.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  complete  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  238 

Whereas  the  week  of  November  19  has 
been  privately  commemorated  as  National 
Adoption  Week  for  the  past  nine  years; 


Whereas  we  in  Congress  recognize  the  es- 
sential value  of  belonging  to  a  secure, 
loving,  permanent  family  as  every  child's 
basic  right; 

Whereas  approximately  one  hundred 
thousand  children  who  have  special  needs- 
school  age.  in  sibling  groups,  members  of 
minorities  or  children  with  physical,  mental 
and  emotional  handicaps— are  now  in  foster 
care  or  institutions  financed  at  public  ex- 
pense and  are  legally  free  for  adoption; 

Whereas  the  adoption  by  capable  parents 
of  these  institutionalized  or  foster  care  chil- 
dren into  permanent,  adoptive  homes  would 
insure  the  opportunity  for  their  continued 
happiness  and  long-range  well-being; 

Whereas  public  and  private  barriers  inhib- 
iting the  placement  of  these  special  needs 
children  must  be  reviewed  and  removed 
where  possible  to  assure  these  children's 
adoption; 

Whereas  the  public  and  prospective  par- 
ents must  be  informed  of  the  availablility  of 
adoptable  children; 

Whereas  a  variety  of  media,  agencies, 
adoptive  parent  and  advocacy  groups,  civic 
and  church  groups,  businesses  and  indus- 
tries will  feature  publicity  and  information 
to  heighten  community  awareness  of  the 
crucial  needs  of  waiting  children;  and 

Whereas  the  recognition  of  Thanksgiving 
week  as  National  Adoption  Week  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  adoptable  children  and  the 
public  in  general;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
November  19  through  November  25.  1984. 
hereby  is  designated  "National  AJoption 
Week'",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   128 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  128,  a  bill  entitled 
"The  Equal  Opportunity  Retirement 
Act  of  1983. " 

S.  500 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  500,  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Christopher  Columbus  Quincenten- 
ary Jubilee  Act." 

S.  764 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  764,  a  bill  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued protection  of  the  traveling 
public  in  the  marketing  of  air  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1256 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1256,  a  bill  to  authorize  spe- 
cial assistance  for  desegregation  activi- 
ties. 

S.   1306 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 


(Mr.  Melcher)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1306,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
patent  law  to  restore  the  term  of  the 
patent  grant  for  the  period  of  time 
that  nonpatent  regulatory  require- 
ments prevent  the  marketing  of  a  pat- 
ented product. 

S.    M75 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Lugar)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1475,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the 
highway  use  tax  on  heavy  trucks  and 
to  increase  the  tax  on  diesel  fuel  used 
in  the  United  States. 

S.  1537 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Bing.\man)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1537,  a  bill  to  provide  ad- 
ditional authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  certain  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  each  of  the  four  follow- 
ing fiscal  years. 

S.  1730 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Zorinsky)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S. -1730,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  increase  small 
business  participation  in  the  procure- 
ment process,  thereby  reducing  costly 
noncompetitive  procurements  and  in- 
creasing defense  preparedness,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1851 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1851,  a  bill  to  establish 
additional  wilderness  areas  in  the 
White  Mountain  National  Forest. 

S.  1911 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1911,  a  bill  to  insure  the  inde- 
pendence of  certain  administrative  law 
judges. 

S.  2025 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2025,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Highway  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  completion  of  cer- 
tain priority  primary  projects. 

S.  2031 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2031,  a  bill  relating  to 
the  residence  of  the  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Israel. 

S.  2099 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2099,  a  bill  to  delay  for  2  years 
the  mandatory  coverage  of  employees 
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of  religious  organizations  under  social     20,   1984.  as  -National  P.O.W./M.I.A. 
security.  Recognition  Day." 


S.  2218 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tona  <Mr.  Baucus)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2218.  a  bill  to  continue 
in  effect  the  certification  require- 
ments with  respect  to  El  Salvador 
until  the  Congress  enacts  new  legisla- 
tion providing  conditions  for  U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance  to  El  Salvador  or  until 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984,  whichever 
occurs  first. 

S.  2256 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Cochran)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2256.  a  bill  to  exempt 
restaurant  central  kitchens  from  Fed- 
eral inspection  requirements. 

S.  22S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes),  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2258,  a  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  369th  Veterans"  Association. 

S.  2262 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  2262,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  pay 
structure  of  the  police  forces  of  the 
Washington  National  Airport  and 
Dulles  International  Airport. 

S.  2270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2270.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the 
use.  for  fraudulent  or  other  illegal 
purposes,  of  any  computer  owned  or 
operated  by  the  United  States,  certain 
financial  institutions,  and  entities  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  t  12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  112.  a 
joint  resolution  to  proclaim  the  month 
of  March  1984  as  "National  Social 
Work  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  171 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stennis.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Lautenberg).  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  171,  a  joint 
resolution  for  the  designation  of  July 


senate  joint  RESOLUTION   I  8  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoREN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  181,  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  awarding 
of  a  gold  medal  to  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
in  recognition  of  her  humanitarian  ef- 
forts and  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  improvement  and  beautification  of 
America. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  198 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prvor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren).  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
198.  a  joint  resolution  designating 
April  27.  1984.  as  National  Nursing 
Home  Residents  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  213 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAmato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz).  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  213,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  1984  "The  Year 
of  the  Secretary." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley  )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  40.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  uniform 
State  act  should  be  developed  and 
adopted  which  provides  grandparents 
with  adequate  rights  to  petition  State 
courts  for  privileges  to  visit  their 
grandchildren  following  the  dissolu- 
tion—because of  divorce,  separation, 
or  death— of  the  marriage  of  such 
grandchildren's  parents,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

senate  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  75 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor).  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler). 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin).  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen),  the 


Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure). 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz).  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly),  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nick- 
LES)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  75,  a 
concurrent  resolution  favoring  a  Na- 
tional Museum  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  94 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 94.  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  of  Syria  should  permit 
Jewish  emigration. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  343-AU- 
THORIZING  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

S.  Res.  343 

Resoli-ed.  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
is  authorized  from  March  1.  1984.  through 
February  28.  1985.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sec  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$1,340,195.  of  which  amount  first  not  to 
exceed  $5,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended), 
and  second,  not  to  exceed  $2,500  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  "training  of  the  professional 
staff  of  such  Committee  (under  procedures 
specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28.  1985. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  Committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  348-RESO- 
LUTION  RELATING  TO  THE 
CRISIS  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Res.  348 

Whereas  all  nations  have  an  interest  in 
preventing  the  disruption  of  Middle  East  oil 
production  and  exports: 

Whereas  the  conflict  in  Lebanon  has 
heightened  tensions  throughout  the  Middle 
East,  has  inhibited  the  comprehensive  peace 
process,  and  could  expand  into  a  regional 
military  conflict  which  would  threaten  the 
flow  of  oil  out  of  the  Middle  East: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  deployed  a 
portion  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  off  the  shores  of 
Lebanon  in  an  effort  to  maintain  stability  in 
that  country: 

Whereas  the  United  States  deploys  the 
Seventh  Fleet  in  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the 
responsibility  for  assuring  the  security  of 
the  Straits  of  Hormuz  and  the  oil  fields  of 
the  region: 

Whereas  many  other  nations  are  more 
heavily  dependent  upon  the  uninterrupted 
flow  of  oil  than  the  United  States,  which 
currently  relies  on  Middle  East  oil  for  only  3 
percent  of  its  imports: 

Whereas  Japan,  South  Korea,  Spain,  and 
West  Germany  receive  64  percent.  78  per- 
cent. 60  percent,  and  37  percent  of  their  oil 
imports,  respectively,  from  the  Middle  East. 
and  these,  as  well  as  other  countries,  have 
not  contributed  to  the  Multinational  Force 
or  otherwise  played  a  substantial  role  in  the 
stabilization  of  Lebanon: 

Whereas  the  various  members  of  the  Mul- 
tinational Peacekeeping  Force  have  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be.  targets  of  violence 
from  those  elements  involved  in.  and  con- 
tributing to.  the  internal  conflict  in  Leba- 
non: 

Whereas  section  5  (c)  of  the  Multinational 
Force  in  Lebanon  Resolution.  (Public  Law 
98-119).  approved  October  12.  1983.  stipu- 
lates that  "the  United  States  should  discuss 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  the  establiish- 
ment  of  a  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
force  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Multination  Force  in  Lebanon":  and 

Whereas  a  more  broadly-based  peacekeep- 
ing force  in  Lebanon  would  be  a  better  dem- 
onstration of  the  vital  interest  of  the  inter- 
national community  in  a  stable  Middle  East: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should— 


(1)  vigorously  and  thoroughly  explore— 

(A)  in  coordination  with  the  other 
member  countries  of  the  Multinational 
Force  in  Lebanon,  the  formation  of  a  more 
broadly-based  force  in  Lebanon  the  mem- 
bership of  which  would  reflect  those  oil-con- 
suming countries  substantially  dependent 
upon  Middle  East  oil  imports: 

(B)  in  discussions  with  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
possibililty  of  an  orderly  transferral  of  the 
peacekeeping  responsibilities  in  Lebanon  to 
either  a  United  Nations  peacekeeping  force 
or  to  forces  from  neutral  countries:  and 

(C)  the  concept  of  replacing  the  onshore 
presence  of  United  States  Marines  in  Leba- 
non with  United  States  military  advisors  in 
the  event  that  a  continued  United  States 
military  presence  as  part  of  a  more  broadly- 
based  force  in  Lebanon  remains  necessary: 
and 

(2)  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  setting  forth  the  measures  he  has 
taken  to  carry  out  paragraph  (1)  no  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  of  adoption 
of  this  resolution. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
all  of  us  are  concerned  about  the  dete- 
riorating situation  in  Lebanon.  I  want 
to  address  a  potential  outcome  of  the 
crisis  which  has  received  insufficient 
attention.  I  also  will  introduce  a  reso- 
lution calling  on  the  President  to  ex- 
plore three  specific  policy  options. 

If  the  battle  for  Lebanon  begins  to 
spread  beyond  that  tiny  country's  bor- 
ders, the  flow  of  Middle  East  oil  ex- 
ports could  be  cut  off.  A  Middle  East 
war,  spawned  in  Lebanon,  could  have  a 
disastrous  effect  on  the  economies  of 
the  many  nations  so  dependent  on 
Middle  Eaist  oil  for  their  economic 
well-being.  Indeed,  virtually  all 
modern  economies  are  based  upon  a 
lifeline  of  oil.  Disruption  of  Middle 
East  oil  supplies  would,  therefore, 
cripple  world  economic  stability. 

Hence,  the  security  of  oil  supplies  is 
Inherently  tied  to  the  maintenance  of 
stability  in  Lebanon.  All  oil  dependent 
nations  have  an  obligation  and  duty  to 
help  prevent  the  disruption  of  Middle 
East  oil  production  and  exportation. 
Therefore,  I  strongly  believe  that  all 
oil-consuming  countries  must  share 
the  burden  of  protecting  the  security 


of  Lebanon  and  the  Middle  East  oil- 
fields. The  U.S.  6th  Fleet  off  Lebanon 
and  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
have  been  carrying  this  burden  far  too 
long. 

The  level  of  U.S.  dependence  on 
Middle  East  oil  is  now  only  3  percent 
on  the  other  hand,  in  1982  Middle 
East  oil  made  up  70  percent  of  Japan's 
oil  imports  and  82  percent  of  Italy's. 
France  got  65  percent  of  its  1982  oil 
imports  from  the  region.  West  Germa- 
ny 36  percent  and  England  30  percent. 
It  is  time  that  these  countries,  as  well 
as  all  other  oil  consuming  nations,  re- 
alize that  their  military  security  and 
economic  well-being  hinges  on  stabili- 
ty in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  is  now-  time  to 
start  exploring  several  options  which 
could  be  acted  upon  after  the  dust 
clears  in  Beirut.  First,  a  formula  under 
which  the  makeup  of  the  multination- 
al peacekeeping  force  directly  reflects 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  resource  we 
are  trying  to  protect.  Second,  we 
should  immediately  discuss  with  the 
Soviets,  at  the  highest  possible  level, 
their  policy  toward  deployment  of  a 
U.N.  force  in  Beirut.  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  administration  has 
not  thoroughly  investigated  this 
policy  alternative  and  that  the  Soviets 
may  now  be  willing  to  agree  to  such  a 
deployment.  Third,  we  must  consider 
the  idea  of  replacing  our  troops  with 
military  advisers  in  the  event  that 
some  continued  U.S.  military  presence 
becomes  necessary. 

I  want  to  emphasize  in  closing  that  I 
am  not  advocating  the  abandonment 
of  U.S.  responsibilities  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  are  a  great  power,  and  with 
great  power  status  comes  great  respon- 
sibilities. The  United  States  has  more 
than  met  those  responsibilities.  It  is 
time  other  nations  in  the  international 
community  do  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  which  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  fully  explore  the  three  policy 
options  I  have  just  discussed. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  chart,  showing  the  extent  of  reli- 
ance of  various  countries  on  Middle 
East  oil,  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Notion 

Total  imports 

Mideast  impofts 

Latin  Anwican  imports 

OMb  Hnpons 

Ttnusanils  ot 
batrels  per  iia» 

Percent  ol  total 
consumption 

Thousands  o) 
barrels  per  day 

Percent  ot  total 
consumplion 

Thousands  ol 
barrels  per  day 

Pefcent  ol  lolal 
consumplnn 

Ttausandsoi 
barrels  pet  day 

PdtxntolMal 
consunipdon 

Units)  Slates , 

iapan            .  .™w.. 

5.113 
4  47Q 

33 
99 

24 

100 
100 
59 
100 
100 

933 

2.907 

95 

S32 
1.091 

413 
1.335 

4E2 

6 
64 

6 
37 
Si 
26 
65 
31 

1.139 
129 
155 
45 
87 
42 
181 
53 

10 

2,559 
1.443 
124 
1.347 
704 
462 
535 
973 

17 
32 

Cfnyti 

374 

1 

West  Omuoy 

2  224 

60 

ftanct      

United  KingdM _._ 

Italy 

...._      1.977 

917 

„    „„.                  2051 

31 
30 
26 

Hdtwlands 

1.4M 

65 
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TMil  imports 


MidMSl  imparls 


Ulrn  knrniCM  imports 


Otticf  imports 


ThiMMflds  of 
lantlsgn  day 


Pnctnl  ol  lolJl 
consumption 


Thousindsot 
bands  ptr  day 


Pnctnt  ol  total 
consumption 


Thousands  ol 
Hantls  per  day 


l>Cfcent  ol  total 
consumption 


Tlioiisanls  ol 
barrels  per  day 


Percent  ol  total 
consumplion 


Sam  tod 
War  Net  Eanpe 


l.Qli 
491 

3.230 


100 
100 
100 


616 

392 

1.2M 


60 
71 
39 


230 
17 
69 


23 
9 
2 


172 
SI 

1.903 


17 
II 
59 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  349-MEM- 
BERSHIP  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pressler)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution relating  to  the  membership  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Gover- 
nors: which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

S.  Res.  349 

Whereas  small  business,  by  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  standards  of  measure- 
ment, accounts  for  98  percent  of  all  U.S. 
businesses,  and 

Whereas  60  percent  of  all  new  jobs  are 
created  by  firms  with  500  or  fewer  employ- 
ees, and 

Whereas  small  business  bankruptcies  in 
1982  totalled  nearly  66.000.  due  in  large  part 
to  high  interest  rates,  and  many  other  firms 
closed  down  without  filing  for  bankruptcy, 
and 

Whereas  our  agricultural  industry,  includ- 
ing three  million  farmers,  is  heavily  depend- 
ent upon  credit,  and 

Whereas  neither  of  these  sectors  has 
direct  representation  on  the  Federal  Re- 
ser\'e  Board,  which  establishes  our  national 
monetary  policy,  and 

Whereas  the  growth  of  our  national  econ- 
omy depends  on  the  health  of  the  small 
business  and  agricultural  sectors:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  nominate 
to  the  next  vacancy  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  Governors  a  person  of  demonstra- 
ble experience  in  small  business  or  agricul- 
ture. 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  calling  upon  the  President 
to  fill  the  next  vacancy  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  with  a  representative 
of  small  business  or  agriculture. 

I  am  proud  that  Senator  Pressler 
joins  me  in  sponsoring  this  legislation. 

This  is  not  a  new  concept.  Other 
Senators  in  the  past  have  proposed  a 
similar  approach. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  good  time  to 
raise  this  issue  once  again,  however, 
since  the  President  is  expected  to 
name  a  replacement  liefore  long  for 
the  seat  now  held  by  Nancy  Teeters. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  our  col- 
leagues are  well  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  agriculture  and  small  business 
to  our  economy.  A  few  figures  give  an 
idea  of  the  role  they  play  in  our  na- 
tional economic  growth.  Ninety-eight 
percent  of  U.S.  firms  can  be  classified 
as  small  business.  Sixty  percent  of  all 
new  jobs  are  created  by  firms  with  500 
or  fewer  employees,  and  it  has  been  es- 
timated that  80  percent  of  all  new  jobs 
are  created  by  small  business,  especial- 


ly in  high  technology  growth  indus- 
tries. 

The  direct  and  indirect  contribution 
of  agriculture  is  greater  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  annual  production  in  the 
United  States.  Four  million  workers 
are  employed  in  farming,  and  20  mil- 
lion more  jobs  are  dependent  on  the 
agricultural  sector.  Agriculture  pro- 
vides one-fifth  of  all  U.S.  exports. 

Despite  the  importance  of  these  sec- 
tors of  the  economy,  however,  it  has 
been  more  than  20  years  since  a  repre- 
sentative of  agriculture  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board,  and  in  that  time 
only  one  member  of  the  Board  has 
had  a  small  business  background. 

Both  small  business  and  agriculture 
are  extremely  credit  sensitive,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Board  would  benefit 
from  the  viewpoint  found  on  main 
street,  in  addition  to  the  expertise  of 
the  members  now  serving  on  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

I  invite  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  join  Senator  Pressler  and 
me  as  cosponsors  of  this  resolution, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  consid- 
er this  legislation  just  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble in  order  to  let  the  President  know 
how  we  feel  about  this  imminent  nom- 
ination.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


ADJOURNMENT  RESOLUTION 


Mr.  HATFIELD  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  amendment  (No.  2702) 
proposed  by  Mr.  Levin  to  the  bill  (S. 
1765)  to  establish  constitutional  proce- 
dures for  the  imposition  of  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  for  other  purposes; 
as  follows: 

After  the  period,  insert  the  following: 
•  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  no  sentence  of  death  shall  be  car- 
ried out  unless  the  U.S.  Marshal  charged 
with  the  execution  of  any  sentence  of  death 
has  taken  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  cause  such  execution  to  be  carried  out  in 
public,  including  the  making  available  such 
communication  facilities,  including  radio 
and  television,  opportunities  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  permit  the  widest  possible  expo- 
sure of  such  execution  to  the  public,  and 
unless  such  execution  is  at  a  time  most 
likely  to  provide  such  exposure." 


BAKER  (AND  BYRD) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2705 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
255)  providing  for  an  adjournment  of 
the  House  from  February  9  to  21, 
1984.  and  an  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  from  February  9  or  February 
10  to  February  20,  1984:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution, 
add  the  following: 

Sec  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  joint- 
ly after  consultation  with  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  respec- 
tively, to  reassemble  whenever,  in  their 
opinion,  the  public  interest  shall  warrant 
it." 


PROCEDURES  FOR  IMPOSITION 
OF  DEATH  PENALTY 


HATFIELD  AMENDMENT  NO.  2706 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 


SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


KASTEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2707 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  KASTEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  757)  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  authorize  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1983,  1984.  1985.  1986. 
and  1987,  and  for  other  purposes;  as 
follows: 

Redesignate  sections  22  through  29  as  sec- 
tions 23  through  30.  and  insert  after  section 
21  the  following  new  section: 

USE  OF  RECOVERED  MATERIALS  BY  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 

Sec  22.  (a)  Section  6002  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(h)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  section, 
in  the  case  of  paper  products,  the  term  're- 
covered materials'  includes— 

"(1)  post  consumer  materials  such  as— 

"(A)  paper,  paperboard.  and  fibrous 
wastes  from  retail  stores,  office  buildings, 
homes,  and  similar  establishments,  after 
they  have  passed  through  their  end-usage 
as  a  consumer  item,  including  (but  not  limit- 
ed to)  used  corrugated  boxes,  newspapers, 
magazines,  mixed  wastepaper,  tabulating 
cards,  and  used  cordage:  and 

"(B)  all  paper,  paperboard,  and  fibrous 
wastes  which  enter  and  are  collected  from 
municipal  solid  waste:  and 

"(2)  manufacturing  wastes,  forest  resi- 
dues, and  other  wastes  such  as— 

■'(A)  dry  paper  and  paperboard  waste  gen- 
erated after  completion  of  the  papermaking 
process  (that  is.  those  manufacturing  oper- 
ations up  to  and  including  the  cutting  and 
trimming  of  the  paper  machine  reel  into 
smaller  rolls  or  rough  sheets)  including— 
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"(i)  envelope  cuttings,  bindery  trimmings, 
and  other  paper  and  paperboard  waste,  re- 
sulting from  printing,  cutting,  forming,  and 
other  converting  operations: 

"(ii)  bag.  box.  and  carton  manufacturing 
wastes:  and 

"(iii)  butt  rolls,  mill  wrappers,  and  reject- 
ed unused  stock: 

(B)  finished  paper  and  paperboard  from 
obsolete  inventories  of  paper  and  paper- 
board  manufacturers,  merchants,  wholesal- 
ers, dealers,  printers,  converters,  or  others; 

"(C)  fibrous  byproducts  of  harvesting, 
manufacturing,  extractive,  or  wood-cutting 
processes,  flax,  straw,  linters,  bagasse,  slash, 
and  other  forest  residues: 

•(D)  wastes  generated  by  the  conversion 
of  goods  made  from  fibrous  material  (that 
is,  waste  rope  from  cordage  manufacture, 
textile  mill  waste,  and  cuttings):  and 

"(E)  fibers  recovered  from  waste  water 
which  otherwise  would  enter  the  waste 
stream. 

"(i)  Procurement  program.— (1)  Within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  publication  of  ap- 
plicable guidelines  under  subsection  (e). 
each  procuring  agency  shall  develop  an  af- 
firmative procurement  program  which  will 
assure  that  items  composed  of  recovered 
materials  will  be  purchased  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  consistent  with  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  Federal  procurement 
law. 

"(2)  Each  affirmative  procurement  pro- 
gram required  under  this  subsection  shall, 
at  a  minimum,  contain— 

"(A)  a  recovered  materials  preference  pro- 
gram: 

■(B)  an  agency  promotion  program  to  pro- 
mote the  preference  program  adopted  under 
subparagraph  (A): 

(C)  a  program  for  requiring  (i)  estimates 
of  the  total  percentage  of  recovered  materi- 
al utilized  in  the  performance  of  a  contract, 
(ii)  certification  of  minimum  recovered  ma- 
terial content  actually  utilized,  where  ap- 
propriate, and  (iii)  reasonable  verification 
procedures  for  estimates  and  certifications: 
and 

•(D)  annual  review  and  monitoring  of  the 
effectiveness  of  an  agencys  affirmative  pro- 
curement program. 

In  the  case  of  paper,  the  recovered  materi- 
als preference  program  required  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  provide  for  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  post  consumer  recovered 
materials  referred  to  in  subsection  (h)(1). 

••(3)  In  developing  the  preference  pro- 
gram, the  following  options  shall  be  consid- 
ered for  adoption: 

••(A)  Case-by-case  policy  development.— 
Subject  to  the  limitations  of  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (C)  of  subsection  (c)(1),  a  policy 
may  be  established  for  awarding  contracts 
to  the  vendor  offering  an  item  composed  of 
the  highest  percentage  of  recovered  materi- 
als practicable  (and  in  the  case  of  paper,  the 
highest  percentage  of  the  post  consumer  re- 
covered materials  referred  to  in  subsection 
(h)(1)).  Subject  to  such  limitations,  agencies 
may  make  an  award  to  a  vendor  offering 
items  with  less  than  the  maximum  recov- 
ered materials  content. 

••(B)  Minimum  content  standards.— Mini- 
mum recovered  materials  content  specifica- 
tions may  be  set  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure 
that  the  recovered  materials  content  (and  in 
the  case  of  paper,  the  content  of  post  con- 
sumer materials  referred  to  in  subsection 
(h)(1))  required  is  the  maximum  available 
without  jeopardizing  the  intended  end  use 
of  the  item,  or  violating  the  limitations  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)(1). 


Procuring  agencies  shall  adopt  one  of  the 
options  set  forth  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B).  or  a  substantially  equivalent  alterna- 
tive, for  inclusion  in  the  affirmative  pro- 
curement program. •'. 

(b)  Section  6002(c)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "highest  per- 
centage of  recovered  materials  practicable"' 
the  following:  ••(and  in  the  case  of  paper, 
the  highest  percentage  of  the  post  con- 
sumer recovered  materials  referred  to  in 
subsection  (h)(1)  practicable)^'. 

(c)  Section  6002(d)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "five  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "18  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  Amendments  of  1984". 

(d)  Section  6002(e)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  after 
"section  "  the  following:  ".  and  in  the  case  of 

paper,  provide  for  maximizing  the  use  of 
post  consumer  recovered  materials  referred 
to  in  subsection  ( h )( 1 )";  and 

(2)  in  the  matter  following  paragraph  (2). 
by  striking  out  "for  at  least  three  product 
categories "  and  all  that  follows  through 
"1982".  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'for 
paper  within  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
Amendments  of  1984.  and  for  three  addi- 
tional product  categories  (including  tires)  by 
October  1,  1985". 

(e)  Section  6002(g)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  policy  expressed 
in"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  re- 
quirements of":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  to  report 
to  the  Congress  every  two  years,  beginning 
in  1984.  on  actions  taken  by  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  progress  made  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  section,  including  agency  com- 
pliance with  subsection  (d)". 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  encourage 
the  use  of  recycled  paper. 

The  Federal  Government  is  one  of 
the  largest  consumers  of  paper  in  the 
Nation,  yet  it  does  not  have  a  policy 
that  encourages  the  use  of  recycled 
materials. 

The  amendment  I  am  introducing 
today  establishes  a  purchasing  policy 
to  encourage  the  Federal  Government 
to  use  recycled  paper.  Today,  bids  for 
Federal  purchases  must  meet  strict 
performance  standards.  Of  those  bids 
which  meet  specifications,  the  con- 
tract is  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder. 
The  amendment  I  am  introducing  does 
not  change  this  criteria.  It  does  add  a 
simple  step,  providing  that  recycled 
paper  which  meets  this  criteria  be 
given  preference. 

Not  only  would  this  amendment  con- 
serve our  natural  resources,  it  also 
would  help  reduce  our  Nation's  land- 
fill problem.  Approximately  65  percent 
of  the  volume  of  municipal  solid  waste 
is  paper.  By  encouraging  recycling,  a 
significant  portion  of  the  volume  of 
municipal  solid  waste  can  be  reduced. 
Furthermore,  the  amendment  encour- 
ages resource  recovery  for  the  highest 
and  best  use. 


The  paper  industry  already  has 
made  great  strides  in  recycling.  Many 
paper  companies  already  recycle  waste 
materials  as  part  of  their  normal  oper- 
ation. The  quality  of  papers  which 
may  be  produced  from  recycled  mate- 
rials has  also  improved  dramatically  in 
recent  years.  Papers  that  were  pro- 
duced from  recycled  materials  are  now 
available  which  perform  as  well  as 
many  of  those  produced  from  virgin 
stock. 

A  number  of  States  have  adopted 
programs  which  encourage  the  use  of 
recycled  paper.  At  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  I  will  submit  for  the 
Record  a  statement  describing  one 
States  experience  with  its  recycling 
program.  In  addition,  I  have  a  number 
of  samples  of  recycled  paper  that  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  inspect,  to  see 
the  quality  and  diversity  which  is 
available. 

All  too  often  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  willing  to  tell  others  what  to 
do,  and  exempt  itself  from  that  action. 
This  amendment  is  a  small  step  to 
commit  the  Government  to  improving 
resource  conservation  and  recovery. 

I  request  the  text  of  the  letter  de- 
scribing Maryland's  recycling  program 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Maryland  Buys  Recycled  Paper 

The  Maryland  Department  of  General 
Services  recently  purchased  98,000  reams  of 
recycled  bond  paper  for  slate  and  local 
agency  use.  This  represents  the  largest  one 
time  purchase  of  recycled  bond  paper  since 
the  passage  of  House  Bill  153  in  1977.  which 
established  the  state's  recycled  paper  pur- 
chasing program. 

The  98.000  reams  purchased  were  com- 
petitive with  virgin  bond  paper  in  both  price 
and  quality.  The  purchase  will  save  an  esti- 
mated 13  billion  BTUs,  or  enough  energy  to 
heat  about  114  homes  for  a  year. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  law  in  1977,  state 
agencies,  local  governments,  schools,  col- 
leges and  private  organizations  have  pur- 
chased over  $12.7  billion  worth  of  recycled 
paper  products.  The  products  purchased 
have  included  recycled  bond  paper,  paper 
towels,  toilet  tissue,  corrugated  boxes,  com- 
puter paper  and  other  products.  To  date, 
the  program  has  saved  approximately  772 
billion  BTUs,  or  enough  heating  oil  to  heat 
about  6,772  homes  for  a  year. 

The  Maryland  Energy  Office  (MEO)  con- 
tinues to  provide  technical  information  on 
recycled  paper,  and  has  assisted  many  orga- 
nizations in  establishing  programs  to  buy  re- 
cycled paper.  MEO  can  provide  further  in- 
formation on  Maryland's  internationally 
recognized  program  and  information  on 
starting  a  similar  program.* 


CHANGES  IN  CIVIL  SERVICE 


BAKER  (FOR  STEVENS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2708 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Stevens)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4336)  an  act  to  make  certain  miscella- 
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neous  changes  in  laws  relating  to  the 
civil  service,  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  beginning  with  tine  1.  strike 
out  all  through  page  5.  line  23.  and  redesig- 
nate the  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

On  page  7.  line  9.  strike  out  implementa- 
tion" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■operation". 

On  page  7.  line  11.  strike  out  "and  cur- 
rently in  operation". 

On  page  7.  line  14.  strike  out 
•4703<d)<l)<B) "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"4703(d)<l)". 

On  page  6.  line  16.  t>eginning  with 
"There"  strike  out  all  through  "which"  on 
line  17.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "The  re- 
volving fund  referred  to  in  section 
1304(eMl)  of  this  title". 


U.S.  ARMY  CORPS  OF 
ENGINEERS 


BAKER  (FOR  STAFFORD) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2709 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Stafford)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
1330)  a  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  provide  grants 
to  the  several  States  to  encourage  and 
foster  the  construction  of  necessary 
public  capital  investment  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

Viz:  On  page  20.  line  20.  delete  1983"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1984". 


SECONDARY  MORTGAGE  MAR- 
KET ENHANCEMENT  ACT  OF 
1983 


BAKER  (FOR  GARN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2710 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Garn)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
2040)  an  original  bill  to  amend  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  mortgage  backed  se- 
curities, to  increase  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration, and  for  other  purposes,  as 
follows: 

Viz:  Insert  the  following  new  sections 
after  Section  101: 

Sec.  lOlA.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para 
graph  at  the  end  thereof: 

(41)  The  term  mortgage  related  payment 
security'  means  a  security  that  is  rated  in 
one  of  the  four  highest  rating  categories  by 
at  least  one  nationally  recognized  rating  or- 
ganization and  either: 

"(i)  represents  ownership  of  one  or  more 
promissory  notes  or  certificates  of  interest 
or  participations  in  such  notes  (including 
any  rights  designed  to  assure  servicing  of.  or 
the  receipt  or  timeliness  of  receipt  by  the 
holders  of  such  notes,  certificates,  or  par- 
ticipations of  amounts  payable  under,  such 
notes,  certificates,  or  participations),  which 
notes: 

"(A)  are  directly  secured  by  a  first  lien  or 
a  second  lien  on  a  single  parcel  of  real 
estate,  including  stock  allocated  to  a  dwell- 
ing unit  in  a  residential  cooperative  housing 
corporation,  upon  which  is  located  a  dwell- 
ing or  other  residential  or  commercial  struc- 


ture, or  on  a  manufactured  home,  as  defined 
in  Section  603(6)  of  the  National  Manufac- 
tured Housing  Construction  and  Safety 
Standards  Act  of  1974.  which  is  used  as  a 
residence:  and 

(B)  were  originated  by  a  savings  and  loan 
association,  savings  bank,  commercial  bank, 
credit  union,  insurance  company,  or  similar 
institution  which  is  supervised  and  exam- 
ined by  a  Federal  or  State  authority,  or  by  a 
mortgagee  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  pursuant 
to  Sections  203  and  211  of  the  National 
Housing  Act:  or 

"(ii)  is  secured  by  one  or  more  promissory 
notes  or  certificates  of  interest  or  participa- 
tions in  such  notes  (with  or  without  re- 
course to  the  issuer  thereof)  and.  by  its 
terms,  provides  for  payments  of  principal  in 
relation  to  payments,  or  reasonable  projec- 
tions of  payments,  on  notes  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraphs  (i)(A)  and  (B) 
or  certificates  of  interest  or  participations 
in  promissory  notes  meeting  such  require- 
ments.". 

Sec.  lOlB.  Section  7  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78g)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  sul>section 
at  the  end  thereof: 

■(g)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  may  adopt  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  for  the  protection  of  investors,  no 
member  of  a  national  securities  exchange  or 
broker  or  dealer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ex- 
tended or  maintained  credit  or  arranged  for 
the  extension  or  maintenance  of  credit  for 
the  purpKJse  of  purchasing  a  security,  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section,  by  reason  of  a 
bona  fide  agreement  for  delayed  delivery  of 
a  mortgage  payment  related  security 
against  full  payment  of  the  purchase  price 
thereof  upon  such  delivery  within  180  days 
after  the  purchase,  or  within  such  shorter 
period  as  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  may  prescribe  by 
rule  or  regulation.". 

Sec.  lOlC.  Section  8(a)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78h(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof:  Subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  may 
adopt  in  the  public  interest  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  investors,  no  person  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  borrowed  within  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business,  within  the  meaning 
of  this  sulwection.  by  reason  of  a  bona  fide 
agreement  for  delayed  delivery  of  a  mort- 
gage related  payment  security  against  full 
payment  of  the  purchase  price  thereof  upon 
such  delivery  within  180  days  after  the  pur- 
chase, or  within  such  shorter  period  as  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  may  presenile  by  rule  or  regula- 
tion.'. 

Sec  lOlD.  Section  11(d)(1)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C. 
78k(d)(l))  is  amended  by: 

(a)  inserting  '(i)"  between  'of"  and  "any": 
and 

(b)  inserting  the  following  immediately 
after  "thirty-five  days  after  such  purchase  ": 

or  (ii)  any  mortgage  related  payment  secu- 
rity against  full  payment  of  the  entire  pur- 
chase price  thereof  upon  such  delivery 
within  180  days  after  such  purchase,  or 
within  such  shorter  period  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe  by  rule  or  regulation". 


February  9,  1984 

NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

subcommittee  on  information  management 
and  regulatory  affairs 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Informa- 
tion Management  and  Regulatory  Af- 
fairs on  reauthorization  of  the  Paper- 
work Reduction  Act  of  1980.  The  hear- 
ing will  be  held  on  Tuesday.  March  6, 
beginning  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  SD-342 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  hearing  will  focus  on  what  steps 
are  needed  to  stengthen  the  act  and 
improve  its  implementation.  Those 
wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish  to 
submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Information  Man- 
agement and  Regulatory  Affairs,  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs,  room 
SD-326,  Washington.  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Reid  Detchon,  staff  director,  or 
Ms.  Helen  Hobart,  chief  clerk,  at  202- 
224-0211. 

SELECT  COMMITrEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  be 
holding  the  following  oversight  hear- 
ings: 

On  February  21,  1984.  beginning  at 
10  a.m..  in  Senate  Russell  385,  a  hear- 
ing on  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs' 
(BIA)  fiscal  year  1985  budget  justifica- 
tions. Those  wishing  additional  infor- 
mation should  contact  Paul  Alexander 
of  the  committee  at  224-2251. 

On  February  23,  1984,  beginning  at 
9:30  a.m.,  in  Senate  Dirksen  538,  hear- 
ings on  Indian  programs  within  the 
Department  of  Education  and  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Those  wishing  additional  information 
should  contact  Mary  Jane  Wrenn  and 
Patricia  Zell  at  224-2251. 

On  February  29,  1984,  beginning  at 
9:30  a.m.,  in  Senate  Dirksen  562.  a 
hearing  on  S.  2166,  reauthorization  of 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement 
Act.  Those  wishing  additional  infor- 
mation should  contact  Patricia  Zell- 
Cox  at  224-2251. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  and  Reserved 
Water,  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  February  9.  at  2 
p.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  to  consider  S. 
1611.  the  Arizona  Strip  District  Wil- 
derness Act  of  1983;  and  S.  2155,  a  bill 


to  designate  certain  national  forest 
system  lands  in  the  State  of  Utah  for 
inclusion  in  the  national  wilderness 
preservation  system  to  release  other 
forest  lands  for  multiple-use  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  February  9.  1984,  to  hold 
hearings  on  S.  2160,  National  Fisheries 
Marketing  Council  Act  of  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMI"rTEE  ON  F.NERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  at  10  a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing 
to  consider  the  President's  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  U.S. 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  the 
Forest  Service,  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMI"rTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  February  9, 
to  hold  a  business  meeting  to  consider 
Senate  Resolution  293,  Civil  Contempt 
Proceedings  Against  Anthony  Accardo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out-objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FORMER  AMBASSADOR  HARRI- 
MAN  EXPRESSES  CONCEP.NS 
OVER  POLICY  FAILURES 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  precarious  stage  in  the  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  the  leaders  of  both 
nations  stand  to  benefit  from  the  very 
special  insight  of  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man,  former  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  President  Kennedy's  Chief  Ne- 
gotiator of  the  1963  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  and  one  of  the  greatest  public 
servants  in  the  history  of  the  Repub- 
lic. In  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  January  1,  Ambassador  Har- 
riman  expresses  his  deep  concern  over 
the  failure  of  President  Reagan's 
Soviet  policy  and  portrays  the  future 
in  a  stark  light: 

This  is  the  grim  result  of  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration diplomacy:  If  present  developments 
in  nuclear  arms  and  United  States-Soviet  re- 
lations are  permitted  to  continue  we  could 


face  not  the  risk  but  the  reality  of  nuclear 
war. 

The  world  is  now  approaching  a 
point  of  nuclear  no  return.  Ambassa- 
dor Harriman  points  out  that  the  Sovi- 
ets bear  their  share  of  the  blame  for 
the  stalemate  but  he  also  emphasizes 
that: 

The  behavior  and  the  proposals  of  the  Ad- 
ministration in  both  the  strategic  and  Euro- 
pean nuclear  discussions  have  raised  serious 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  about  whether 
there  was  ever  any  intention  to  reach  any 
reasonable  agreement. 

The  administration's  rote  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  is  no  substi- 
tute for  a  coherent  policy.  When  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  leaders 
prefer  condemnation  to  negotiation, 
when  compromise  is  forsaken  for  con- 
frontation, then  each  regional  conflict, 
whether  in  the  Middle  East  or  Latin 
America,  becomes  a  test  of  national 
wills  and  a  potential  East-West  show- 
down. 

Ambassador  Harriman  is  convinced 
that  a  sensible  arms  control  agree- 
ment can  be  attained.  As  he  points 
out: 

The  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  of  1963. 
after  all.  came  after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
and  years  of  tension  in  Berlin.  Both  sides, 
however,  must  want  an  agreement.  Each 
side  must  be  willing  to  seize  on  what  is  posi- 
tive in  the  other's  proposal  rather  than  be 
paralyzed  by  the  least  favorable  elements 
presented  by  each. 

Mr.  President,  Ambassador  Harri- 
man has  been  a  unique  voice  of  reason 
and  a  man  of  extraordinary  vision  in 
our  foreign  relations.  His  call  for  a  re- 
newed effort  to  reverse  the  downward 
spiral  cannot  and  must  not  go  unheed- 
ed. In  his  words,  "We  must  seek  to 
pass  on  to  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren not  fear  but  hope;  not  an  arms 
race,  but  arms  control;  not  the  death 
of  the  Earth,  but  a  better  and  safer 
world." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Ambassa- 
dor Harriman's  recent  article  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  reflect 
carefully  on  it. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  1.  1984] 

If  the  Reagan  Pattern  Continues,  America 

May  Face  Nuclear  War 

(By  W.  Averell  Harriman) 

For  three  years.  I  have  refrained  from  di- 
rectly criticizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  been  reticent  because  I  be- 
lieve that  America  must  stand  united  before 
the  world,  particularly  in  the  face  of  our 
foremost  adversary,  the  Soviet  Union.  I  also 
believe  a  President  should  be  given  fair  time 
to  pursue  his  goals  and  test  his  policies.  In 
this  sense,  politics  should  stop  at  the  water's 
edge.  But  this  cannot  mean  that  all  criti- 
cism should  be  muted  indefinitely,  no 
matter  how  wrong  a  President  may  be  or 
how  critical  the  world  situation  may 
become. 

President  Reagan  has  had  his  fair  chance, 
and  he  can  no  longer  expect  Americans  to 
support  policies  that  make  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  more  dangerous  than 
at  any  time  In  the  past  generation. 


This  Is  the  grim  result  of  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration diplomacy:  If  present  developments 
in  nuclear  arms  and  United  States-Soviet  re- 
lations are  permitted  to  continue,  we  could 
face  not  the  risk  but  the  reality  of  nuclear 
war. 

To  be  silent  in  this  situation  is  not  patriot- 
ic but  irresponsible.  In  the  last  month,  nu- 
clear arms  negotiations  have  collapsed. 
Communication  of  all  kinds  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
broken  down:  Instead,  we  have  propaganda 
barrages  and  the  spectacle  of  the  leaders  of 
the  two  mightiest  nations  on  earth  trading 
Insults,  as  If  they  had  no  more  serious  obli- 
gations than  their  own  personal  pride  and 
political  survival. 

the  MOST  dangerous  RELATIONSHIP  WITH 
MOSCOW  IN  A  GENERATION 

Plush  With  the  polls  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing victory  of  6.000  Americans  over  600 
Cubans  on  Grenada,  the  Administration 
now  shows  every  sign  of  drawing  the  wrong 
lesson  from  that  experience  and  risking  de- 
feats of  a  proportion  it  seemingly  cannot 
even  Imagine. 

Day  by  day  In  the  Middle  East,  the  Ad- 
ministration sinks  further  Into  a  quagmire, 
committing  American  lives  and  American 
honor  with  no  clear  policy,  no  certain  plan 
and.  Indeed,  no  obvious  concern  for  the  day 
when  American  soldiers  and  Soviet  soldiers 
come  face-to-face,  no  longer  safely  separat- 
ed by  the  buffers  of  distance  and  surrogate 
military  forces. 

Moreover.  Lebanon  is  only  the  most  imme- 
diate trouble  spot.  Around  the  world,  possi- 
ble points  of  conflict  and  escalation  become 
more  volatile  than  ever  as  each  superpower, 
in  today's  deteriorating  situation,  may  be 
tempted  to  confront  rather  than  to  compro- 
mise, to  treat  every  test  as  a  measure  of  na- 
tional win.  The  destruction  of  the  South 
Korean  airliner  by  the  Soviet  Union  last 
summer  provided  chilling  proof  of  the  In- 
creasing potential  for  miscalculation  and 
misunderstanding.  Events  can  too  readily 
overwhelm  common  sense  and  human  safe- 
guards. 

These  trends  by  themselves  would  be 
cause  enough  for  worry,  but  they  take  place 
against  the  backdrop  of  a  nuclear  arms  race 
rapidly  escaping  out  of  control— and  danger- 
ously passing  the  point  of  no  return. 

Within  a  few  years,  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  In 
place  Intercontinental  missiles  interpreted 
each  by  the  other  as  Instruments  of  a  mas- 
sive first  strike.  Within  a  span  of  months, 
both  nations  will  put  shorter-range  nuclear 
missiles  nearer  esw;h  other's  territory,  mis- 
siles capable  of  striking  critical  command 
and  control  centers  with  flight  times  so 
short  that  caution  may  be  the  first  casualty 
of  some  future  crisis. 

As  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  thousands  of 
nuclear-armed  cruise  missiles  will  soon  be 
stationed  on  American  submarines,  to  be 
followed  by  thousands  more  carried  on 
Soviet  ships,  or  hidden,  in  uncountable 
numbers.  In  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  cruise  missiles  will  pose  ex- 
tremely difficult  challenges  to  arms  control 
verification  and  they  will  vastly  complicate 
our  ability  ever  to  achieve  the  nuclear  re- 
ductions both  American  and  Soviet  leaders 
say  they  seek. 

Perhaps  the  most  tragic  trend— because  it 
is  so  avoidable— is  that  the  arms  race  is 
about  to  l>e  launched  Into  space.  Antl-satel- 
llte  weapons  will  constitute  a  continuing 
threat  to  early  warning,  reconnaissance  and 
communications  satellites— all  critical  to  our 
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security  and  vital  to  preventing  nuclear  war 
by  accident  or  miscalculation. 

The  Administration  s  Star  Wars"  defense 
scheme  will  mean  more  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  three  solemn  arms  control  treaties— 
the  Limited  Test  Ban,  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  and  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty— that  have  served  our  security  so 
well.  It  will  mean  that  l)oth  sides  will  accu- 
mulate thousands  more  offensive  weapons 
to  overcome  whatever  defenses  they  each 
might  devise.  It  promises  security  that  is 
t>eyond  our  capability  to  provide  and  thus 
plays  cruelly  on  the  fear  and  the  hope  of 
every  citizen.  It  promises  a  technological 
shield  when  the  solution  is  in  ourselves— in 
serious  negotiation  and  mutual  restraint. 

It  is  always  easy  for  Americans  to  blame 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  no  American— no 
matter  how  much  he  or  she  desires  a  safer 
world— should  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  does  indeed  bear  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  where  we  are  today.  But 
blaming  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  been 
the  single-minded  indulgence  of  this  Admin- 
istration since  the  first  day  it  took  office,  is 
not  a  strategy  or  a  policy.  It  will  not  re- 
shape the  Russian  nation:  it  will  not  bring 
down  the  Iron  Curtain;  and.  above  all.  it  will 
not  reduce  the  nuclear  threat  that  hangs 
over  every  American. 

Anyone  can  assail  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  failure  of  Soviet-American  relations. 
But  we  must  demand  more  of  our  President, 
who.  after  all.  is  elected  not  to  preside  over 
failure  but  to  find  an  acceptable  solution 
even  in  the  face  of  formidable  problems. 
The  unfortunate  truth,  however,  is  that  we 
are  now  witness  to  more  than  a  Presidential 
failure  to  act  or  an  Administration's  lack  of 
policy.  President  Reagan  and  his  Adminis- 
tration Ijear  their  own  heavy  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  situation  we  face  today. 
No  President  in  the  nuclear  age,  strenght 
ened  abroad  as  was  Mr.  Reagan  by  the  con- 
sensus at  home  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, secure  politically  on  the  right  and  the 
left  for  the  endeavor  of  arms  control,  has 
had  such  an  opportunity  to  reverse  the  nu- 
clear arms  race.  Yet  this  opportunity  has 
been  squander  1.  And  all  Americans  hoped 
that  when  he  took  office  his  past  opposition 
to  arms  control  would  end.  Yet  the  record  of 
three  years  has  t)etrayed  these  hopes. 

Despite  his  campaign  pledge  to  the  nation 
that  'as  President.  I  will  immediately  open 
negotiations  on  a  SALT  III  treaty. '  Mr. 
Reagan  waited  more  than  17  months  before 
even  beginning  to  talk  with  the  Soviet 
Union  about  such  an  agreement.  Since  then, 
the  pace  of  negotiation  has  been,  to  put  it 
politely,  tepid:  the  discussions  have  been 
punctuated  by  long  recesses,  and  there  have 
l)een  no  significant  results.  All  that  has 
been  done  is  to  rename  SALT,  to  call  it 
Start:  the  talks  have  now  stalled  indefinite- 
ly. 

The  negotiations  on  intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces  in  Europe  have  collapsed 
completely.  In  the  most  promising  initiative 
during  those  talks,  the  so-called  'walk  in 
the  woods"  proposal,  our  negotiator,  a  veter- 
an hardliner  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  was  repudiated  by  the  Administra- 
tion for  trying  too  hard  to  reach  a  workable 
compromise  that  actually  would  have  been 
greatly  to  our  advantage. 

Indeed,  the  behavior  and  the  proposals  of 
the  Administration  in  t)oth  the  strategic  and 
European  nuclear  discussions  have  raised  se- 
rious doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  about 
whether  there  ever  was  any  intention  to 
reach  any  reasonable  agreement.  Negotia- 
tions have  been  treated  as  a  forum  for  prop- 


aganda, an  occasion  for  invective,  a  mask  to 
cover  new  deployments  and  an  arena  to  gain 
advantage— rather  than  as  a  path  to  human 
survival  on  this  planet.  This  is  a  most  short- 
sighted policy,  for  its  outcome  will  simply  be 
more  missiles  in  Soviet  hands— scarcely  a 
sensible  program  for  America  s  security. 

f  SQUANDERED  CHANCE  TO  REVERSE  THE 
NUCLEAR  RACE 

The  SALT  II  treaty,  negotiated  by  three 
Presidents- two  of  them  Republicans— was 
rejected  by  this  Administration,  with  the 
Presidents  own  counselor  saying.  "We  feel 
there  is  no  legal  or  moral  commitment  to 
abide  by  SALT  I  and  SALT  II."  internation- 
al law  to  the  contrary.  Apart  from  the  effect 
on  the  negotiating  climate  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  this  rejection  means  that  almost  300 
Soviet  missiles  and  bombers  that  would 
have  been  destroyed  under  the  terms  of 
SALT  II  still  are  targeted  on  our  cities  and 
towns.  What  should  have  remained  at  worst 
an  irresponsible  election  slogan  was  elevated 
to  the  level  of  a  national  policy,  ushering  in 
a  new  era  of  strategic  instability. 

Other  actions  amplify  my  deep  concern 
about  the  course  that  the  Administration 
has  taken. 

Despite  the  mounting  threat  of  nuclear 
terrorism  and  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  more  nations,  the  Administration  has 
rejected  the  imperative  of  nuclear  nonpro- 
liferation,  and  in  fact  has  undercut  impor- 
tant initiatives  of  previous  Republican  and 
Democratic  Presidents.  The  goal  of  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban— a  prerequisite 
to  effective  nonproliferation  and  an  objec- 
tive of  every  other  President  since  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower— has  been  summarily  dis- 
carded. The  President  will  not  even  discuss 
the  control  of  space  weapons  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  issue  of  verification— so  central  to 
arms  control— has  been  blurred  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. Serious  problems  with  Soviet 
compliance  have  been  submerged  in  irre- 
sponsive charges,  innuendo  and  leaks.  The 
objective,  instead,  should  be  to  clarify  ques- 
tionable Soviet  behavior  and  insist  on  com- 
pliance—not to  exploit  these  concerns  in 
order  to  further  poison  our  relations,  repu- 
diate existing  agreements,  or.  worse  still, 
terminate  arms  control  altogether. 

DAY  BY  DAY.  SINKING  FURTHER  INTO  A  MIDEAST 
QUAGMIRE 

Additionally,  even  the  instruments  with 
which  our  Government  carries  on  the  busi- 
ness of  arms  control  have  been  degraded. 
Long-time  opponents  of  arms  restraint  have 
been  put  in  charge  of  policy  making.  Ameri- 
can delegations  have  arrived  at  the  Geneva 
negotiations  empty-handed,  then  waited 
weeks  to  receive  formal  negotiating  instruc- 
tions. Fifteen  months  after  taking  office, 
the  Administration  could  not  agree  on  an 
opening  position  to  take  in  strategic  arms 
talks.  Three  years  after  taking  office,  the 
Administration  still  does  not  have  a  policy 
on  verification.  This  lack  of  professionalism 
presents  a  stark  contrast  with  the  precision 
and  purpose  of  our  adversaries— and.  insig- 
nificant though  it  may  appear  to  some,  it 
speaks  volumes  about  attitude  and  commit- 
ment. That  is  what  disturbs  me  most  of  all. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  undo  these  three 
years  of  nuclear  irresponsibility,  or  to  free 
both  nations  from  excessive  pride,  or  to  con- 
trol new  weapons  while  we  set  about  the 
task  of  controlling  all  weapons.  But  we  are 
obliged  to  try  with  every  ounce  of  strength 
we  can  muster,  lest  our  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans be  the  first  to  imperil  the  legacy  of  life 
it  has  been  given. 


I  am  convinced  that  Soviet  leaders  desire 
serious  negotiations.  Such  negotiations  will 
not  l)e  easy:  they  will  involve,  as  they 
always  have,  a  hardheaded  struggle  to  im- 
prove .the  national  security  of  both  coun- 
tries. Nor  need  they  signal  our  approval  of 
other  Soviet  actions,  such  as  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  or  the  repression  in  Poland. 
Their  object,  despite  the  irreconcilable  ideo- 
logies of  our  two  nations,  is  the  common 
goal  that  nuclear  weapons  have  made  a  ne- 
cessity; the  prevention  of  nuclear  war. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  constructive 
agreements  to  reduce  nuclear  arms,  to  make 
their  use  less  likely,  are  possible— even  at 
this  late  date.  The  Limited  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  of  1963.  after  all.  came  after  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  and  years  of  tension  in  Berlin. 
Both  sides,  however,  must  want  an  agree- 
ment. Each  side  must  be  willing  to  seize  on 
what  is  positive  in  the  others  proposal 
rather  than  be  paralyzed  by  the  least  favor- 
able elements  presented  by  each.  Both  sides 
must  be  willing  to  work  for  an  agreement 
that  will  serve  our  mutual  advantage.  This 
essential  change  in  attitude  alone  could  be 
the  catalyst  for  progress. 

To  put  it  plainly.  President  Reagan  must 
be  ready  and  willing  to  negotiate:  he  must 
want  progress  even  more  than  he  wants  to 
berate  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  engage  our- 
selves now  in  this  fundamental  choice  about 
our  future— and  that  is  why  1  write  as  the 
New  Year  begins.  We  must  demand  a  new 
effort  to  prevent  war.  not  to  prepare  for  it. 
A  leadership  for  peace  can  be  the  finest  ex- 
pression of  America's  dream.  We  dare  not 
fail.  We  are  only  human  beings,  subject  to 
all  the  mortal  perils  of  life,  all  the  tempta- 
tions to  power;  but.  at  the  same  lime,  in  our 
very  humanity,  we  must  seek  to  pass  on  to 
our  children  and  grandchildren  not  fear,  but 
hope:  not  an  arms  race,  but  arms  control; 
not  the  death  of  the  earth,  but  a  better  and 
safer  world. 

(W.  Averell  Harriman.  former  Ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  Britain,  has  been 
an  adviser  to  five  Presidents  and  was  chief 
negotiator  of  the  1963  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty.)* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  D.  BARTH 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  a  distin- 
guished business  leader,  small  business 
spokesman,  and  citizen  of  my  State  re- 
cently passed  away. 

William  D.  Barth  was  born  In  Wash- 
burn, 111.,  earned  a  master  of  science  in 
accounting  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, and  spent  his  entire  professional 
career  within  the  State  with  the  ac- 
counting firm  of  Arthur  Andersen  & 
Co.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  resided 
in  St.  Charles.  111.,  a  quiet  town  on  the 
Fox  River. 

After  receiving  his  degree  in  1948, 
Mr.  Barth  joined  Arthur  Andersen's 
Chicago  office  as  one  of  the  original 
members  of  its  small  business  division. 
There  he  remained  for  35  years,  be- 
coming managing  director  of  the 
firms  national  small  business  practice 
from  1973  to  1982.  and  director  of  leg- 
islative liaison  for  small  business 
thereafter. 

He  guided  this  small  business  prac- 
tice to  a  unique  position  among  Big- 
Eight  accounting  firms,  with  person- 


nel trained  especially  for.  and  assigned 
only  to.  small  business  engagements 
within  their  communities. 

Later,  in  frequent  visits  to  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  he  brought  this  wealth  of 
experience  to  bear  in  testimony  before 
and  recommendations  to  the  tax  writ- 
ing and  small  business  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House,  including  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  on 
which  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve. 

In  these  capacities,  he  won  recogni- 
tion across  the  country  for  his  innova- 
tive proposals  for  small  business  cap- 
ital formation. 

A  WIDE  RANGE  OF  EFFORTS  IN  BEHALF  OF  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

In  1978.  he  introduced  the  small 
business  participating  debenture  con- 
cept in  testimony  to  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  at  a  hearing  at 
the  American  Stock  Exchange.  The 
idea  became  a  bill  as  a  result  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker).  As  current  chairman 
of  our  committee.  Senator  Weicker 
was  Instrumental  in  gaining  the  first 
legislative  hearing  for  the  current  ver- 
sion of  the  measure  (S.  842)  3  months- 
ago,  and  Bill  Barth  conducted  the 
panel  of  private  sector  witnesses  sup- 
porting the  measure. 

Bill  Barth  was  also  a  leading  partici- 
pant in  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Small  Business  in  1980,  an  influen- 
tial member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants  since 
Its  founding  in  1981.  an  appointed 
member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  was  coauthor  of  the 
small  loan  pension  class  exemption 
proposal  submitted  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  In  1983. 

In  his  many  appearances  before  con- 
gressional and  administrative  bodies  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Bill  Barth  often 
represented  the  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association— which  he  served 
without  pay  as  an  associate  trustee— 
and  the  Small  Business  Legislative 
Council,  a  consortium  which  has  now 
grown  to  80  national  trade  associations 
with  common  small  business  Interests. 
This  experience  gave  the  small  busi- 
ness community  a  strong  and  wise 
voice  in  the  formulation  of  major  tax. 
capital  formation,  and  other  small 
business  legislation  of  the  past  5  years. 
That  good  counsel  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

AN  ENDURING  COMMITMENT  TO  COMMUNITY, 
FAMILY.  AND  FRIENDS 

No  representative  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community  was  more  deeply  re- 
spected. In  fact,  the  day  before  his 
death,  his  coworkers  at  the  firm  had 
nominated  him  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration  Accountant  Advocate 
of  the  Year  Award  for  1984. 

Within  his  town,  he  had  been  presi- 
dent of  St.  Charles  Unit  School  Board 
No.  303,  served  on  the  board  of  the  tri- 
city  youth  program,  the  Chicago  Eco- 


nomic Development  Corporation,  the 
Norris  Cultural  Arts  Commission,  and 
the  President's  Council  of  Illinois  Wes- 
leyan  University.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Baker  Memorial 
United  Methodist  Church  of  St. 
Charles,  where  he  participated  in  the 
church  musical  ensemble,  playing  the 
trumpet  in  the  sanctuary  a  month 
before  he  died. 

A  devoted  family  member,  he  was 
known  for  his  constant  willingness  to 
take  time  from  grappling  with  nation- 
al policy  problems  to  help  with  his 
wife's  small  enterprise.  Bill  Barth  was 
survived  by  his  wife,  a  daughter. 
Karen  Wolland,  a  son.  Douglas,  and 
three  grandchildren  who  were  be- 
reaved of  his  presence  only  20  months 
before  his  scheduled  retirement.  To 
them.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
on  the  passing  of  this  model  citizen, 
who  was  revered  not  only  by  his 
family  but  by  his  neighbors,  his  busi- 
ness associates,  and  the  small  business 
community  throughout  the  Nation.* 


THE    WHITE    PASS    AND    YUKON 
RAILWAY:  AN  ESSENTIAL 

TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 

FOR  ALASKANS 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway 
was  built  between  1898  and  1900  to 
meet  the  transportation  requirements 
of  the  Klondike  gold  rush  in  the 
Yukon  Territory.  The  railway  system 
originates  at  Skagway  in  Alaska,  pro- 
ceeds through  Alaska  and  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  extends  to  Whitehorse. 
the  Territorial  Capital  of  Yukon. 

Throughout  this  century,  the  White 
Pass  and  Yukon  has  been  the  princi- 
pal transportation  system  connecting 
the  Yukon  to  tidewater.  The  develop- 
ment of  Yukon  has  depended  upon  re- 
liable rail  service  from  Skagway.  and 
more  than  55,000  passengers  annually 
have  historically  traveled  the  scenic 
train  route  as  a  major  Southeastern 
tourist  attraction. 

Although  the  railway  is  Canadian- 
owned,  the  great  majority  of  its  em- 
ployees are  Alaskans,  who  make  their 
homes  in  Skagway.  The  operating  per- 
sonnel are  predominately  Alaskan,  and 
the  railway's  shops  are  located  in 
Skagway.  A  large  proportion  of  Skag- 
way's  citizens  are  third  or  fourth-gen- 
eration railroad  employees.  The  com- 
munity depends  upon  the  continued 
viability  of  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon 
Railway,  just  as  the  railway  company 
depends  upon  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity to  meet  its  manpower  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  when  worldwide 
demand  for  ore  concentrate  declined 
sharply  in  the  recent  recession,  the 
Cyprus  Anvil  Mining  Corp.  temporari- 
ly closed  its  open  pit  lead,  zinc  and 
silver  mine  at  Faro.  Yukon  Territory. 
Because  the  mine— Canada's  largest 
and  one  of  the  world's  largest— was 


the  dominant  shipper  on  the  White 
Pass  and  Yukon,  the  railroad  was 
forced  to  suspend  service  with  the 
closing  of  the  mine  in  June  1982.  The 
great  majority  of  Skagway's  work 
force  has  been  unemployed  since  then. 

As  noted  by  my  colleague.  Senator 
Ted  Stevens,  the  Canadian  Transport 
Commission  (CTC)  on  December  15, 
1983.  issued  an  exhaustive  draft  report 
on  the  transportation  requirements  of 
Yukon.  In  that  report.  CTC  concluded 
that  the  railway  remains  the  best 
transportation  system  to  insure  the 
future  development  of  the  territory. 
Unfortunately,  the  CAMC  has  an- 
nounced Its  preference  for  trucking,  as 
an  alternative  to  rail  transportation, 
when  the  mine  reopens,  probably  this 
fall. 

Mr.  President,  if  CAMC  converts  to 
trucking,  the  railroad  will  probably  be 
abandoned  in  Canada  under  control- 
ling Canadian  transport  law.  The  CTC 
report  notes  that  rail  rates  must  be 
compensatory  under  Canadian  prece- 
dents—and without  CAMC  traffic,  rail 
rates  for  other  traffic  would  be  pro- 
hibitive. If  the  railroad  is  abandoned, 
it  is  doubtful  that  Skagway  will  sur- 
vive on  tourism  alone,  particularly 
with  the  loss  of  the  principal  attrac- 
tion. White  Pass  and  Yukon's  passen- 
ger service  into  Yukon  and  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  roads 
capable  of  accommodating  truck  traf- 
fic from  the  mine  at  Faro  to  tidewater 
ports.  One  terminates  at  Skagway,  the 
other  at  Haines.  It  is  simply  not  prac- 
tical for  Alaska  to  permit  the  ore  con- 
centrate to  be  hauled  to  tidewater  over 
either  of  these  roads. 

The  CTC  draft  report  makes  clear 
that  either  road  will  require  upgrading 
and  massively  increased  maintenance 
if  heavy  trucks  operate  around  the 
clock,  7  days  per  week,  on  a  year- 
round  basis.  U.S.  Federal  and  Alaska 
State  taxpayers  would  be  required  to 
upgrade  and  maintain  the  highways 
selected  for  transport,  but  there  would 
be  no  significant  job  opportunities  to 
replace  those  rail  jobs  lost  in  Skagway. 
The  CTC  report  notes  that  the  great 
majority  of  jobs  would  go  to  Canadi- 
ans under  CAMC's  trucking  option. 

If  trucking  operations  are  com- 
menced. U.S.  Federal  taxpayers  appar- 
ently will  be  required  to  absorb  the 
cost  of  maintaining  customs  facilities 
around  the  clock,  every  day  through- 
out the  year.  Both  United  States  and 
Alaska  State  taxpayers  will  be  re- 
quired to  bear  the  social  costs  of  long- 
term  unemployment  in  Skagway. 
These  are  unacceptable  burdens— and 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  Alaskans 
to  bear  them  to  accommodate  CAMC's 
trucking  option. 

As  things  now  stand.  CAMC  cannot 
initiate  trucking  operations  for  haul- 
ing ore  concentrate  without  substan- 
tial changes  in  Alaska  laws  and  high- 
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way  maintenance  procedures.  It  is 
naive  for  CAMC  to  expect  Alaska  to 
absorb  these  enormous  costs  in  order 
to  accommodate  one  private-sector 
shipper  whose  conduct  will  insure  the 
demise  of  a  historic  Alaska  communi- 
ty. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  urge  CAMC 
to  review  carefully  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  CTC.  and  to  negotiate 
with  the  railway  company  in  good 
faith.  The  White  Pass  and  Yukon 
management  is  reported  by  CTC  to  be 
willing  to  accept  break-even  rates  to 
restore  rail  service  between  Skagway 
and  Whitehorse.  This  is  a  $4  million 
annual  concession  by  the  railroad,  as- 
suming that  such  rates  can  be  agreed 
upon  by  rail  management  and  CAMC. 

There  simply  is  no  transportation  al- 
ternative for  CAMC.  Either  CAMC 
will  rely  upon  the  historic  rail  service 
to  provide  its  transportation  needs,  as 
it  has  done  in  past  years,  or  there  will 
be  no  transportation  of  CAMC  ore 
concentrate  from  Faro  to  Alaska  tide- 
water ports.  The  trucking  option,  for 
Alaskans,  is  intolerable. • 
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THE  120TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  ORDER  KNIGHTS  OF 
PYTHIAS 


•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  Gov. 
Bob  Graham  of  Florida  has  pro- 
claimed February  19.  1984,  as  the 
Order  Knights  of  Pythias  Day  in  Flor- 
ida, commemorating  the  120th  anni- 
versary of  this  organizations  exist- 
ence. I  shall  submit  the  proclamation 
for  the  Record. 

Today,  I  would  also  like  to  honor  the 
Order  Knights  of  Pythias"  120th  anni- 
versary by  describing  this  fraternal 
order  and  its  many  charitable  contri- 
butions. First,  however,  I  think  a  little 
history  is  needed. 

The  name  of  this  society  is  taken 
from  the  story  of  Damon  and  Pythias 
who  lived  in  Syracuse  during  the 
fourth  century.  B.C.  Pythias  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  Dionysius,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  but  was  allowed  to  go 
home  to  see  his  wife  and  children  be- 
cause Damon  offered  himself  as  secu- 
rity. When  Pythias  did  not  return, 
Damon  held  true  to  his  promise  and 
was  led  to  the  place  of  execution.  Sud- 
denly, Pythias  rushed  forward,  em- 
bracing his  friend.  Dionysius  was  so 
moved  by  this  display  that  he  released 
both  men  and  asked  if  he  could  par- 
ticipate in  their  friendship.  This  story 
not  only  gives  the  Order  Knights  of 
Pythias  its  mme  but  vividly  illustrates 
the  goals  and  ideals  to  which  they  are 
committed. 

Founded  by  Justus  Rathbone  on 
February  19,  1864,  right  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  Order  Knights  of 
Pythias  was  established  to  help  heal 
the  hatreds  caused  by  the  Civil  War. 
Basing  its  ritual  on  the  story  of 
Damon  and  Pythias,  the  society  em- 
braces    the     cardinal     principles     of 


friendship,  charity,  and  benevolence. 
In  fact,  the  Pythian  motto  is  "Be  Gen- 
erous, Brave  and  True."  The  Order 
Knights  of  Pythias  was  incorporated 
by  Congress  on  August  5,  1870,  the 
first  fraternal  order  to  be  federally 
chartered. 

The  order  is  international,  with  a 
membership  of  almost  120,000  in  the 
United  States.  Canada,  and  Israel. 
There  are  over  2.000  subordinate 
lodges  under  jurisdiction  of  55  grand 
lodges  at  the  State  level,  all  of  which 
are  supervised  by  a  supreme  lodge. 
The  Dramatic  Order  Knights  of  Khor- 
assan  is  associated  with  the  Order 
Knights  of  Pythias  as  well  as  the 
women's  auxiliary,  the  Supreme 
Temple  Order  Pythian  Sisters.  Mem- 
bership is  also  available  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Pythians  through  the  Sun- 
shine Girls,  the  Junior  Order  Knights 
of  Pythias,  and  the  Junior  Order 
Princes  of  Syracuse.  Some  of  the  most 
famous  Pythians  include  Presidents 
William  McKinley.  Warren  G.  Har- 
ding, and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  Order  Knights  of  Pythias  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  commitment  to  altru- 
istic principles.  There  are  so  many 
good  works  done  by  the  members  of 
this  society  that  I  could  not  possibly 
name  them  all.  I  will,  however,  high- 
light some  of  the  most  notable  of  their 
philanthropic  activities. 

The  order  supports  the  Cystic  Fibro- 
sis Foundation,  provides  financial  as- 
sistance  to   worthy   Pythians   in   dis- 
tress, and  gives  aid  to  victims  of  disas- 
ters. This  group  operates  homes  for 
aged  and  infirm  members  and  their 
families    and    sends    under-privileged 
children  to  camp  in  the  summer.  The 
promotion  of  highway  safety,  the  or- 
ganization of  blood  banks  and  the  of- 
fering of  scholarships  for  winners  of 
public     speaking     contests    are     also 
among  the  organization's  many  activi- 
ties,   not    to    mention    hospitalization 
and  care  of  the  needy.  The  Dramatic 
Order  Knights  of  Khorassan  are  in- 
volved in  humanitarian  ventures  and 
the  Supreme  Temple  Order  Pythian 
Sisters  donate  to  projects  for  heart, 
cancer,    and    kidney    patients.    These 
charitable  contributions  of  time  and 
money  certainly  attest  to  the  order's 
belief  that  selfless  devotion  to  others 
is  the  responsibility  of  all  mankind. 

The  order's  example  of  charity  and 
benevolence  is  one  we  all  need  to 
follow.  Just  as  friendship  saved  the 
lives  of  Damon  and  Pythias  so  many 
years  ago,  our  friendship  and  generosi- 
ty to  others  can  and  must  make  a  dif- 
ference. Helping  others  is  the  highest 
ideal  to  which  we  can  aspire  and  I 
want  to  commend  the  Order  Knights 
of  Pythias  for  120  years  of  service  to 
this  Nation  and  to  the  world. 
The  proclamation  follows: 

Proclamation 
Whereas,  the  Order  KnighU  of  Pythias 
was  founded  in  the  City  of  Washington, 


D.C..  on  February   19.   1864,  by  Justus  H. 
Rathbone:  and 

Whereas,  its  purpose  during  the  Civil  War 
was  to  heal  and  allay  the  hatreds  caused  by 
the  conflict  raging:  and 

Whereas,  on  August  5.  1870.  the  Order 
was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  Congress  and 
was  the  first  fraternal  order  to  be  so  char- 
tered; and 

Whereas,  the  cardinal  principles  of  the 
Order  Knights  of  Pythias  are  friendship, 
charity  and  benevolence,  and  members  of 
the  Order  are  duty  lx)und  to  disseminate 
these  concepts,  which  appeal  to  men  of  all 
walks  of  life:  and 

Whereas,  the  Order  is  international,  with 
membership  in  the  United  Slates.  Canada 
and  Israel:  and 

Whereas,  the  altruistic  endeavors  of  the 
Order  Knights  of  Pythias  are  manifold,  and 
members  lake  pride  in  their  accomplish- 
ments-sponsoring homes  for  the  aged, 
sending  underprivileged  children  to  vacation 
camps,  supporting  facilities  for  higher  edu- 
cation, and  making  contributions  to  hospi- 
tals and  foundations: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Bob  Graham,  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Governor 
of  the  Stale  of  Florida,  do  hereby  proclaim 
February  19.  1984.  as  Knights  of  Pythias 
Day"  in  Florida.* 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  DR. 
ALBERT  A.  BUCAR 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
20,  1984.  Dr.  Albert  A.  Bucar  of  my 
State  will  be  installed  as  president  of 
the  American  Optometric  Association. 
Dr.  Bucar  is  a  long-time  resident  of  Il- 
linois, and  we  all  join  his  family, 
friends,  and  associates  in  honoring 
him  for  this  distinctive  accomplish- 
ment. The  entire  State  of  Illinois  has 
reason  to  be  proud.  Dr.  Bucars 
achievements  reflect  a  professional 
dedication  to  optometry  and  a  person- 
al commitment  to  charity  and  human- 
ity- 
Albert  A.   Bucar  received  B.S.  and 

O.D.  degrees  from  the  Illinois  College 
of   Optometry.   Since   college   his   in- 
volvement in  the  field  of  optometry 
has   consistently   increased.   His   past 
membership   in   the   American   Opto- 
metric Association  is  characterized  by 
utter  devotion  to  this  organization.  Dr. 
Bucar  has  served  as  a  member  and  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  AOA  Board  of 
Trustees,  vice  president  of  the  AOA, 
chairman  of  the  AOA  Public  Health 
and     Optometric     Care     Committee, 
chariman  of  the  AOA  project  team  on 
data  collection  and,  finally,  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Optometry. 
He  has  held  numerous  memberships 
and  trusteeships  in  organizations  rang- 
ing from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice to  the  National  Institute  of  Health. 
Albert  A.  Bucar  is  an  asset  of  unlim- 
ited proportions  to  his  State  and  com- 
munity.  As  president  of  the   Illinois 
Optometric    Association,    his    valued 
leadership    has    insured    the    highest 
professional  standards  in  his  field.  Dr. 
Bucars  work  at  the  local  level  demon- 
strates a  dedication  to  the  highest  of 
community  standards.  He  is  a  noted 


member  of  assorted  boards  and  com- 
mittees in  Lake  County.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Peter's  Grade  School 
Board  of  Education,  a  member  of  the 
Antioch  Community  High  School 
Board  of  Education,  president  of  the 
Antioch  Lions  Club,  and  chairman  of 
the  local  Cub  Scout  Pack  900. 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
mark  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Albert  A. 
Bucar's  selection  as  president  of  the 
American  Optometric  Association  with 
a  tribute  to  his  countless  personal 
achievements  which  benefit  immense- 
ly both  community  and  Nation.  The 
optometric  profession  is  certainly  a 
finer  one  because  of  this  dedicated  in- 
dividual.* 


THE  MILL  HOUSE 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Mill  House,  the 
oldest  residence  built  by  a  Jewish 
family  in  the  New  World,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  continuously  occupied 
dwellings  in  the  United  States. 

The  Mill  House  is  located  on  the 
Hudson  River,  just  north  of  New- 
burgh,  N.Y.  It  was  built  in  1714  by 
Louis  Moses  Gomez  who  migrated 
from  England  to  New  York  around 
1700.  The  House  was  erected  to  serve  a 
dual  purpose— home  to  Gomez  and  his 
sons,  and  as  a  post  to  trade  furs  and 
other  goods  with  European  settlers 
and  Indians. 

During  the  mid-1700's,  the  Mill 
House  was  occupied  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  patriot,  Wolfert  Acker.  It 
was  a  meeting  place  for  patriots 
during  our  war  of  independence.  After 
the  war.  Acker  took  advantage  of  the 
House's  strategic  location  to  operate  a 
packet  line  to  New  York  City.  He  also 
added  a  second  story  to  the  original 
structure  of  the  House,  and  so  it 
stands  today. 

During  the  1800's,  the  Mill  House 
continued  to  prosper.  Noted  writer  and 
gentleman  farmer  William  Henry 
Armstrong  lived  there  for  50  years. 
Craftsman  Dard  Hunter  was  among 
the  Mill  House's  prominent  20th-cen- 
tury occupants.  Shortly  before  World 
War  I,  Hunter  converted  the  old  grist 
mill  into  a  lucrative  paper  mill. 

The  Mill  House  was  inscribed  in  the 
National  Registry  of  Historic  Places  in 
1973.  In  1979,  the  Gomez  Foundation 
for  Mill  House  was  established.  The 
foundation's  purpose  is  to  raise  funds 
to  purchase  the  property,  preserve  it 
intact,  and  to  create  a  museum  of  the 
heritage  of  Jewish  settlement  in 
America.  Once  these  goals  are 
achieved,  the  Mill  House  will  serve  as 
a  place  of  study  and  research,  a  li- 
brary, a  conference  center,  and  a  dis- 
play site  for  photographs,  documents, 
household  articles,  and  related  arti- 
facts belonging  to  past  occupants. 
Such  a  facility  will  be  of  great  educa- 
tional and  historical  value  to  all  of  us 
who  share  an  acute  interest  in  the  reli- 


gious, ethnic,  and  racial  heritages  of 
this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  1984  represents  the 
270th  year  of  the  Mill  House's  exist- 
ence. It  is  a  most  appropriate  place  to 
memorialize  the  origins  of  Jewish  set- 
tlement in  this  country.  I  ask  you  and 
my  distinguished  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  founder  and 
early  occupants  of  Mill  House,  and 
those  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  pre- 
serving this  vital  part  of  America's 
rich  history.* 


NATIONAL  SECURITY  IS  AFFECT- 
ED BY  THE  EXPORT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ACT 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  take  up  S.  979,  a  bill 
to  revise  and  renew  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979.  As  my  colleagues 
prepare  for  that  consideration.  I  would 
draw  their  attention  to  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  issues  surrounding  this 
consideration,  contained  in  a  recent 
backgrounder  written  by  Bruce  Wein- 
rod  and  Juliana  Pilon  of  the  Heritage 
Foundation.  This  is  a  very  thoughtful 
piece  that  points  out  clearly  that  the 
question  involved  in  this  debate  is  one 
of  national  security,  necessitating  a 
very  careful  approach  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  study 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  Heritage  Foundation 

Backgrounder.  Sept.  23.  1983] 

Staunching  the  Technology  Flow  to 

Moscow 

(By  Bruce  Weinrod  and  Juliana  Pilon) 

introduction 

In  recent  years.  Soviet  bloc  countries  have 
been  obtaining  significant  quantities  of 
Western  technology  that  strengthen  Soviet 
military  capabilities.  An  effective  Export 
Administration  Act  (EAA)  is  an  essential 
element  of  the  remedy  to  this  problem.  At 
the  heart  of  the  current  congressional 
debate  over  amendments  to  the  Act  are  two 
issues:  ( 1 )  whether  the  U.S.  government  will 
have  the  authority  to  act  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively to  prevent  the  transfer  of  militari- 
ly relevant  technology  to  the  Soviet  bloc; 
and  (2)  whether  the  President  will  be  able 
to  impose  economic  sanctions  in  support  of 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.' 

Ideally,  the  free  flow  of  goods  and  tech- 
nology should  not  be  restricted  by  the  state. 
However,  a  hostile  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies  pose  a  threat  to  the  free  world.  The 
recent  downing  of  a  Korean  Airlines  passen- 
ger jet  highlights  both  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  challenge  as  well  as  the  need  for  a 
President  to  have  nuanced  tools  at  his  com- 
mand for  responding  to  such  incidents. 
Therefore,  the  United  States  must  consider 
the  national  security  and  foreign  policy 
impact  of  its  international  economic  trans- 
actions. The  Soviet  Union  consistently  has 
sought  to  obtain  militarily  relevant  Western 
technology  by  every  means  possible.  Its  suc- 
cess has  contributed  to  shifting  the  military 
balance  away  from  the  West.  As  a  result  of 
mistaken  licensing,  weak  enforcement,  and 
illegal  Soviet  bloc  activities,  the  West  has 


'  Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


suffered  a  virtual  hemorrhage  of  technology 
in  the  past  decade.'' 

To  prevent  this  from  continuing,  national 
security  export  controls  should  be  strength- 
ened; (1)  an  Of  ice  of  Strategic  Trade 
should  be  established;  (2)  enforcement  of 
the  export  control  laws  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  Customs  Service,  which  has  the 
needed  expertise;  (3)  licensing  laws  must  be 
toughened;  (4)  technology  diversion  from 
other  Western  nations  mast  be  reduced  via 
tighter  oversight  of  the  transfer  of  ad- 
vanced U.S.  technology  to  Western  nations; 
(5)  U.S.  authority  to  act  against  companies 
outside  the  U.S.  that  violate  export  restric- 
tions must  be  maintained;  (6)  foreign  avail- 
ability of  items  under  consideration  for 
transfer  must  be  judged  by  strict  standards: 
(7)  the  President's  ability  to  restrict  imports 
as  well  as  exports  must  be  established  and 
maintained  in  order  to  place  more  pressure 
on  potential  foreign  violators  of  U.S.  export 
controls. 

Further,  presidential  authority  to  imple- 
ment foreign  policy  export  controls  must  be 
maintained.  Such  controls  should  not  be  im- 
posed frivolously,  but,  properly  implement- 
ed, they  would  be  effective  instruments  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

BACKGROUND 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  U.S.  export  con- 
trols were  instituted  on  an  ad  hoc  basis 
against  specified  nations.  As  the  Soviet 
threat  emerged  after  World  War  II.  the  U.S. 
took  multilateral  and  unilateral  steps  to 
control  exports  for  security  reasons;  multi- 
laterally.  the  U.S.  in  1949  joined  with  West- 
ern European  nations  to  coordinate  export 
controls  through  the  Coordination  Commit- 
tee <COCOM);=  unilaterally,  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949  gave  the  President  sub- 
stantial powers  to  restrict  or  prohibit  trade 
with  Communist  bloc  nations. 

During  the  1970s,  influenced  by  detente, 
the  statutes  and  their  administration  were 
relaxed  to  encourage  greater  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Current  export  policy,  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  policy  and  security  aspects, 
is  governed  by  the  Export  Administration 
Act  (EAA)  of  1979.<  which  provides  the  fol- 
lowing; 

The  President  is  delegated  authority  to 
control  U.S.  exports. 

Two  types  of  controls— national  security 
and  foreign  policy— are  established.' 

Under  national  security  controls,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  restrict  the 
export  of  "dual-use"  goods  and  technology, 
i.e.  non-military  items  which  would  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  military  po- 
tential of  any  country  whose  strengthening 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  security  of 
the  U.S. 

Under  foreign  policy  controls,  the  Presi- 
dent can  restrict  exports  where  necessary  to 
further  significantly  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  U.S.  or  to  fulfill  its  declared  internation- 
al obligations. 

Under  both  types  of  controls,  extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction  can  be  asserted:  that  is, 
exports  by  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  com- 
panies of  items  not  made  in  the  U.S.  can  be 
restricted,  as  can  the  reexport  of  items  to 
Western  nations  by  non-U.S.  companies 
under  contract  or  license  to  U.S.  companies. 

Under  both  types  of  control,  the  question 
of  whether  the  goods  or  technology  involved 
is  available  from  other  countries  is  a  rele- 
vant factor,  but  can  be  overridden  by  other 
considerations. 

Fulfillment  of  preexisting  export  con- 
tracts can  be  blocked. 
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NATIONAL  SECURITY  CONTROLS 

National  security  controls  are  the  most 
important  element  of  the  EAA."  Soviet  ef- 
forts, via  legal  and  illegal  means,  to  obtain 
Western  technology  and  the  beneficial  use 
that  the  Soviet  bloc  has  made  of  this  tech- 
nology are  well-documented.  Over  the  past 
decade,  the  SovieU  have  applied  Western 
technology  to  make  advances  in  signal  proc- 
essing, command  and  control  systems,  semi- 
conductor manufacturing,  guidance  technol- 
ogy and  many  other  areas.  While  no  con- 
trols can  be  totally  leakproof.  much  more 
can  be  done  to  prevent  Soviet  bloc  acquisi- 
tion of  key  products  and  technology.  Ideal- 
ly, a  separate  agency  should  be  created  with 
responsibility  for  national  security  con- 
trols.' Second  l)est  would  be  the  rationaliz- 
ing and  strengthening  of  existing  licensing 
and  enforcement  mechanisms,  along  with 
the  creation  of  the  post  of  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Export  Policy  and  an 
Office  of  International  Strategic  Trade  Ad- 
ministration." A  third  alternative  would  be 
to  establish  a  White  House  office  for  export 
control  matters  to  coordinate  all  U.S. 
agency  policies.' 

National  security  controls  are  now  man- 
aged by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Yet 
there  is  an  inherent  institutional  conflict 
between  the  priority  duty  of  Commerce  to 
promote  U.S.  exports  and  its  role  as  licenser 
and  enforcer  of  export  restraints.  The  De- 
partments  generally  poor  record  on  nation- 
al security  controls  is  a  result  of  this  flaw. 

A  new  independent  agency,  with  the  sole 
priority  responsibility  of  dealing  with 
export  control  issues,  would  result  in  de- 
served attention  to  the  security  aspects  of 
export  policy.  It  would  assure  a  high-level 
advocate  within  the  Executive  Branch  to 
present  a  security  perspective  on  export 
issues  and  to  provide  independent  informa- 
tion and  analyses  to  Congress."" 

STRENGTHENING  ENFORCEMENT  MEASURES 

Creating  the  new  agency  will  take  time. 
Meanwhile,  existing  institutions  must  be 
strengthened.  The  Office  of  Export  Admin- 
istration, charged  with  enforcement  respon- 
sibility, has  not  performed  effectively. 
While  Commerce  has  made  extraordinary 
progress  in  the  past  two  years  in  remedying 
past  weaknesses,  the  institutional  argu- 
ments for  shifting  criminal  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility out  of  Commerce  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department's  Customs  are  strong. 
The  inherent  tension  between  Commerce's 
role  as  a  promoter  of  exports  and  its  role  as 
enforcer  of  export  controls  means  an  almost 
inevitable  tendency  to  ease  up  on  activities 
which  upset  the  business  community;  and 
Customs  has  the  enforcement  experience  to 
do  an  effective  job. 

In  addition  to  giving  priority  criminal  en- 
forcement authority  to  Customs,  the  posses- 
sion of  restricted  goods  with  intent  to 
export  them  should  be  criminalized:  sen- 
tences and  fines  for  illegal  diversion  should 
be  increased:  court  authorized  surveillance 
should  be  expressly  permitted  when  there  is 
probable  cause  that  a  violation  of  technolo- 
gy laws  is  being  committed:  the  controlled 
commodities  list  should  be  revised:  negotia- 
tions should  be  opened  with  U.S.  allies  for 
the  prosecution  or  extradition  of  those  be- 
lieved to  have  violated  American  export 
laws:  and  it  should  be  a  federal  offense  to 
steal,  receive,  buy  or  bribe  to  obtain  tech- 
nology with  the  intent  to  export  it  unlaw- 
fully." At  the  same  time,  civil  penalities 
should  be  maintained.  In  addition,  the 
President  should  have  the  authority  to  re- 
strict the  transfer  of  items  to  U.S.  diplomat- 
ic offices  and  other  entities  which  are  under 


the  controls  of  countries  to  which  export 
controls  have  been  applied. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  technological 
research.  Scholarly  conferences  and  ex- 
changes are  tempting  targets  for  the  Sovi- 
ets. The  CIA  has  concluded  that  over  one- 
third  of  Soviet  scientific  proposals  made 
under  joint  exchange  program  auspices 
would  have  had  negative  security  implica 
tions  had  they  been  approved.  While  schol- 
arly contacts  should  be  respected,  controls, 
where  necessary,  should  be  applied,  includ- 
ing: (1)  classifying  information:  (2)  restrict- 
ing communication  of  technical  data  to  for- 
eign nationals:  (3)  requiring  prepublication 
review  by  the  Defense  Department  for  key 
government  financed  research;  (4)  establish- 
ing voluntary  agreements  to  limit  flows  of 
technical  data;  and  <5)  limiting  access  to  the 
U.S.  for  certain  foreign  nationals.  More  at- 
tention also  should  be  given  to  industrial  re- 
search and  all  Western  nations  should  expel 
immediately  diplomats  who  engage  in  indus- 
trial spying.  Finally,  the  Administration  and 
Congress  must  consider  how  to  assure  that 
technology  transfers  via  the  sale  of  a  U.S. 
company  to  a  foreign  corporation  do  not 
damage  U.S.  security. 

Improved  licensing  process 
In  the  mid-1970s.  Congress  authorized  de- 
velopment of  a  list  of  Militarily  Critical 
Technologies  (MCTL)  to  identify  items  to 
be  restricted  for  national  security  reasons."^ 
Unfortunately,  the  list  is  not  now  fully 
useful.  Priority  should  be  given  to  complet- 
ing this  task,  as  well  as  to  the  monitoring  of 
newly  developing  technologies.  Monitoring 
new  technologies  (perhaps  by  a  high-level 
joint  government-industry  committee) 
would  reveal  emerging  security  problems  at 
an  early  stage  and  thus  give  manufacturers 
warning  of  likely  export  controls. 

Also  warranting  more  attention  are  Soviet 
technology  needs.  At  little  cost,  the  U.S.  can 
maintain  an  accurate,  timely  list  of  the 
technologies  that  the  Soviets  are  likely  to 
seek.  The  Soviets  probably  will  deploy  over 
200  weapons  systems  in  the  next  decade:  by 
analyzing  the  technology  needed  for  such 
systems  as  missile  guidance,  computer-aided 
aircraft  designs,  and  submarine  and  air- 
borne navigation,  the  U.S.  can  prevent  or 
limit  Soviet  breakthroughs  by  blocking 
technology  transfers  in  these  areas. 

Above  and  beyond  procedure,  strict  U.S.  li- 
censing is  crucial,  both  because  U.S.  tech- 
nology is  still  the  most  advanced  and  be- 
cause U.S.  policy  sets  the  standard  for  the 
West.  Furthermore,  technology  obsolete  by 
Western  standards  may  be  state  of  the  art 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  and  capable  of  helping  its 
military  capabilities  significantly.  A  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  veto  under  national  securi- 
ty control  authority  of  sales  of  oil  and  gas 
exploration  equipment  would  be  consistent 
with  a  policy  of  strict  standards. 

One  suggested  licensing  reform  should  be 
rejected:  that  an  item  unilaterally  con- 
trolled by  the  U.S.  (i.e.  not  on  the  COCOM 
list  or  subject  to  bilateral  control  agree- 
ment) should  be  totally  decontrolled  (for 
the  particular  country  group  and  the  par- 
ticular item)  after  one  year  if,  after  an  ex- 
ception to  the  control  is  made,  no  other  li- 
cense applications  are  received  or  none  are 
disapproved.  The  automatic  lifting  of  con- 
trols without  regard  to  military  consider- 
ations would  be  harmful  to  U.S.  security. 
Other  measures 
Consideration  must  also  be  given  to  how 
the  U.S.  can  deal  with  new  small-sized  tech- 
nologies, such  as  microchips,  as  well  as  com- 
puter tapes,  which  are  difficult  to  detect 


when  smuggled  out  of  the  U.S.  or  are  widely 
available  to  the  public.  For  example.  Radio 
Shack  offers  computing  systems  with  semi- 
conductor components  that  are  more  so- 
phisticated than  most  of  those  used  in  U.S. 
defense  systems.  A  policy  that  would  auto- 
matically exempt  all  embedded  microproces- 
sors from  controls  would  not  be  consistent 
with  U.S.  national  security  interests. 

The  business  community  can  participate 
in  the  national  security  export  control  proc- 
ess. It  can  help  determine  the  items  to  be 
restricted  and  can  assist  with  enforcement, 
including  counterespionage  efforts.  The 
object  of  controls  is  not  to  penalize  the  pri- 
vate sector  but  to  enhance  Western  security. 
The  private  sector  could  join  the  govern- 
ment in  establishing  a  center  for  technical 
expertise,  which  would  be  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  anticipating  potential  military  appli- 
cations of  emerging  technologies. 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  U.S.  AND  OTHER  WESTERN 
EXPORT  POLICIES 

In  the  early  postwar  years,  the  effective 
implementation  of  U.S.  export  restrictions 
was  assured  by  U.S.  economic  and  techno- 
logical dominance.  But  how  the  export  poli- 
cies of  other  non-Communist  nations  also 
must  be  considered  in  crafting  a  national  se- 
curity export  control  policy.  This  raises 
some  important  questions.  Should  the  U.S. 
control  items  available  from  other  sources? 
Should  the  U.S.  control  items  exported  to 
friendly  nations?  Are  unilateral  controls  on 
COCOM  designated  items  necessary?  Is  the 
unilateral  asseration  of  extraterritorial  ju- 
risdiction good  policy? 

Some  supporters  of  looser  rwtional  securi- 
ty controls  make  what  is  known  as  the  "for- 
eign availability  "  argument.  If  a  particular 
product  of  technology  is  available  from  a 
foreign  source,  they  argue,  U.S.  controls  are 
useless  and  should  not  be  authorized.  Yet 
even  if  an  item  were  available  elsewhere,  it 
would  not  necessarily  make  sense  for  the 
U.S.  to  export  that  item.  The  United  States 
is  the  political  and  moral  leader  of  the  free 
world,  and.  choosing  the  circumstances 
wisely,  occasionally  must  set  an  example  in 
order  to  have  effective  leverage. 

There  are  difficult  questions  of  judgment 
and  evaluation  regarding  -foreign  availabil- 
ity." It  requires  subjective  evaluations  of 
such  matters  as  comparability  (is  the  non- 
US.  item  really  the  same,  or  is  it  only  simi- 
lar): quantity  (can  the  non-U.S.  producer 
supply  quantities,  or  resupply,  especially  in 
a  relatively  short  time,  and  is  the  quantity 
sufficient  to  be  militarily  significant);  qual- 
ity (is  the  item  likely  to  last  as  long  or  be  as 
efficient);  price  (Soviet  bloc  hard  currency 
problems  make  this  relevant):  and  mainte- 
nance. 

In  the  determination  of  foreign  availabil- 
ity, the  burden  of  proof  should  be  on  those 
seeking  an  export  license.  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment should  not  have  the  task  of  proving 
that  there  is  not  foreign  availability.  The 
Department  of  Defense,  moreover,  should 
be  involved  in  evaluating  the  foreign  avail- 
ability question.  Some  critics  have  suggested 
loosening  the  controls  even  further  by  re- 
quiring that  national  security  controls  be 
lifted  if  the  President  cannot  persuade 
other  nations,  within  six  months,  which 
item  in  question  to  stop  exporting.  This 
would  undercut  U.S.  leverage  completely,  as 
the  government  in  question  would  know 
that,  if  it  held  out  six  months,  it  would  no 
longer  be  subject  to  U.S.  pressure  to  restrict 
the  item. 


WEST-WEST  CONTROLS 

Many  advocates  of  relaxed  export  controls 
suggest  that  restrictions  on  U.S.  exports  to 
non-Communist  nations,  or  at  least  to 
fellow  COCOM  nations,  be  eliminated  or 
substantially  reduced.  This  should  be  a 
long-term  policy  goal;  now  it  would  create 
national  security  problems  and  would  send 
mixed  signals  at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  is 
urging  stricter  controls  by  others. 

The  Soviets  acquire  much  of  their  tech- 
nology via  illegal  diversions  from  Western 
nations.  Illegal  critical  technology  exports 
totaled  around  $1.6  billion  in  1980.  primarily 
because  non-Communist  nations  in  general 
had  not  taken  export  restrictions  for  nation- 
al security  as  seriously  as  they  should.  The 
U.S.  initiated  "detente"  policy  of  the  1970s 
persuaded  many  Western  nations  that  they 
need  not  take  the  Soviet  threat  seriously: 
and  exports  play  a  substantial  role  in  the 
economies  of  many  of  these  nations. 

There  are  indications,  however,  that 
COCOM  nations,  at  the  urging  of  the  U.S.. 
are  beginning  to  take  more  seriously  their 
role  as  guardians  of  Western  militarily  re- 
lated technology.  For  example.  Japan  re- 
cently expelled  a  Soviet  diplomat  (for  the 
first  time  since  World  War  II)  on  charges  of 
technology  espionage  and  is  now  taking 
steps  to  tighten  its  controls.  On  July  22. 
1983.  Britain  announced  tighter  controls  on 
militarily  useful  technology.  By  keeping 
West-West  controls  tight,  the  U.S.  can  be 
more  effective  in  assuring  that  the  COCOM 
nations  take  their  obligations  seriously.  Fur- 
ther, some  discretionary  authority  must 
remain  with  the  President  to  block  sensitive 
exports  that  the  U.S.  may  not  want  to  share 
even  with  its  allies:  and  maintenance  of 
West-West  controls  allows  the  U.S.  to  moni- 
tor the  flow  of  paper  that  discovers  illegal 
diversions  of  U.S.  technology.  U.S.  policy 
must  clarify  the  right  of  the  Pentagon  to 
review  critical  exports  so  that  it  can  play  a 
greater  role  in  blocking  potential  diversion 
of  items  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Pentagon  must  be  sensitive  to 
Allied  needs  for  U.S.  technology  for  military 
purposes  while  working  with  U.S.  allies  to 
safeguard  its  utilization. 

Western  neutral  nations  which  are  major 
recipients  of  U.S.  technology  (Switzerland. 
Austria,  Sweden,  and  Finland)  account  for 
much  of  the  technology  illegally  diverted  to 
the  Soviet  bloc.  The  credible  threat  that 
certain  goods  or  technologies  might  not  be 
exported  to  these  nations  is  necessary  to 
assure  that  this  pattern  will  be  changed.  In 
late  1982.  high  U.S.  officials  stated  that  the 
leakage  of  Western  technology  from  Austria 
had  to  stop;  they  subsequently  held  up  ap- 
proval of  U.S.  construction  of  a  much 
wanted  semiconductor  plant  in  Austria.  As  a 
result,  the  Austrian  government  agreed  to 
tighten  its  controls:  Switzerland  recently 
levied  very  heavy  fines  on  companies  that  il- 
legally diverted  items  to  the  East. 

COCOM ' ' 

Although  its  effectiveness  has  been  limit- 
ed, COCOM.  or  some  equivalent  body,  re- 
mains essential  to  preventing  the  hemor- 
rhage of  vital  technology.  COCOM  s  past 
weaknesses  can  be  attributed  to:  (1)  U.S. 
failure,  especially  during  the  1970s,  to  give 
COCOM  suitable  priority;  (2)  the  example 
set  by  the  U.S.  itself  during  the  1970s,  when 
its  own  national  security  export  control 
mechanism  deteriorated  and  when  it  ap- 
plied for  the  single  largest  number  of 
COCOM  exceptions;  and  (3)  the  absence  of 
formal  leverage  to  assure  full  implementa- 
tion by  participating  governments  of  deci- 
sions made  at  COCOM. 


COCOM  needs  common  standards  for 
evaluating  licenses,  and  consideration 
should  be  given  to  ways  of  modifying 
COCOM's  rule  of  unanimity,  so  that  one 
nation  can  no  longer  block  the  addition  of 
an  item  to  the  COCOM  proscribed  list.  At 
the  same  time,  unanimity  should  be  main- 
tained for  taking  an  item  off  the  list.  Multi- 
lateral policing  and  common  sanctions 
against  COCOM  regulation  violators  should 
be  considered,  and  the  defense  ministries  of 
allied  nations  should  be  more  involved  in 
COCOM  decisions.  There  should  be  no  ex- 
ceptions allowed  for  commercial  reasons. 

At  a  minimum,  the  COCOM  structure 
must  be  strengthened.  The  full-time  staff 
has  consisted  of  only  ten  to  fifteen  persons, 
in  a  makeshift  office.  Ministerial-level 
COCOM  meetings,  which  had  not  been  held 
for  two  and  a  half  decades  until  recently, 
should  be  held  on  a  regular  basis.  Regular 
follow-ups  to  the  current  NATO  study  on 
technology  should  be  instituted.  An  interna- 
tional industry-government  panel,  though 
unwieldy,  might  be  useful  to  gain  consensus 
on  emerging  technologies  whose  export 
should  be  restricted  by  COCOM. 

It  is  argued  by  some  advocates  of  looser 
national  security  controls  that  unilateral 
U.S.  controls  and  procedures  can  be  weak- 
ened because  the  same  items  will  be  on  the 
COCOM  lists  and.  thus,  will  be  controlled 
by  the  U.S.  in  conformity  with  a  COCOM 
mandate  in  any  event.  The  trouble  is  that  a 
single  COCOM  member  can  still  block  a 
consensus  for  restricting  a  particular  item. 
Without  the  threat  and  leverage  of  possible 
unilateral  U.S.  sanctions,  some  other  West- 
ern nations  might  ignore  or.  at  least,  not  en- 
force the  controls.  While  other  nations  are 
indeed  gaining  on  the  U.S.  in  technological 
areas,  the  U.S.  still  has  the  leadership  in  a 
variety  of  goods,  production  processes  and 
technologies  that  are  of  great  benefit  to  the 
private  sectors  of  other  countries.  This 
could  provide  leverage  to  obtain  a  strong 
Western  commitment  to  COCOM.  Weaken- 
ing U.S.  standards  first  places  the  cart 
before  the  horse. 

U.S.  ASSERTION  OF  EXTRATERRITORIAL 
JURISDICTION 

Current  law  gives  the  President  authority 
to  impose  so-called  extraterritorial  controls 
when  he  feels  that  they  are  necessary.  Such 
controls  are  of  two  types:  restrictions  on  ex- 
ports of  non-U.S.  made  items  by  U.S.  sub- 
sidiaries located  abroad  and  controls  on  the 
reexport  by  non-U.S.  companies  located 
overseas  of  items  originally  exported  from 
the  U.S.  Such  controls  should  be  used  spar- 
ingly, but  they  are  essential  not  only  to  ef- 
fective export  controls  but  to  the  effective 
enforcement  of  U.S.  antiterrorism  and  anti- 
boycott  laws.  Further,  the  absence  of  such 
controls  would  be  an  incentive  for  U.S.  busi- 
nesses to  move  overseas. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  assertion  of 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction  occasionally 
may  increase  political  tensions  with  U.S. 
allies.  Certainly,  allied  reaction  should  be 
heavily  weighed,  but  it  cannot  be  a  deter- 
mining factor  when  important  U.S.  national 
security  or  foreign  interests  are  at  issue.'* 
Those  who  argued  that  the  pipeline  sanc- 
tions would  have  a  severe  long-lasting 
impact  upon  U.S.-European  relations  were 
wrong.  Recently,  France's  Defense  Minister 
Charles  Hernu  stated  that  the  disagreement 
"did  not  leave  any  scars"  and  "we  do  not 
even  speak  of  it".  And  in  their  June  1983 
communique,  NATO  foreign  ministers 
agreed  that  "economic  relations  with  [the 
Soviet  bloc]  must  remain  consistent  with 
broad  allied  security  concerns." 


With  respect  to  reexport  controls,  the 
EIAA  permits  the  President  to  require  that  a 
foreign  company  obtain  a  reexport  license 
to  export  a  specified  U.S.  origin  item  to  an- 
other country.  This  means  that  the  compa- 
ny has  to  receive  approval  from  both  its 
government  and  the  U.S.  This  provision 
should  remain  in  force  until  U.S.  allies  more 
consistently  take  into  account  U.S.  security 
concerns.  Extraterritoriality  is  a  means  to 
an  end.  If  and  when  other  nations  have 
secure  safeguards  and  tough  standards  re- 
garding technology  diversion,  there  will  be 
no  real  need  for  such  action. 

A  new  extraterritorial  issue  has  developed 
with  the  suggestion  that  authority  to 
impose  import  controls  be  added  to  current 
presidential  powers.  This  is  a  significant  and 
potentially  useful  addition  to  U.S.  national 
security  export  control  laws  and  should  be 
incorporated  in  the  EAA.  Specifically,  the 
President  should  have  option  of  prohibiting 
imports  from  an  overseas  subsidiary  of  a 
U.S.  company  that  violates  the  law  by  reex- 
porting  U.S.  items  and  from  a  non-U.S.  com- 
pany outside  the  U.S.  that  violates  U.S.  or 
COCOM  restrictions.  Appropriate  monitor- 
ing and  enforcement  mechanisms  will  also 
be  needed.  Given  that  the  U.S.  is  the  world's 
largest  market,  such  a  potential  sanction 
should  prove  very  effective. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  CONTROLS 

Foreign  policy  export  controls,  while  not 
as  directly  related  to  the  militarty  security 
of  the  U.S.  as  national  security  controls,  are 
nonetheless  an  important  tool  for  the  Presi- 
dent. Export  controls  (aside  from  setting  a 
moral  example),  as  Undersecretary  of  Com- 
merce Lionel  Olmer  has  suggested,  can 
deter  future  auctions;  mobilize  international 
support  against  certain  behavior:  impose 
economic  cost  on  the  targeted  nation:  and 
expresses  disapproval  of  another  nation's 
policies.  Further,  the  President  must  have 
the  ability  to  conduct  policy  through  a  vari- 
ety of  meains. 

The  Soviet  pipeline  sanctions,  for  example 
( 1 )  delayed  the  construction  of  the  Siberian 
pipeline;  (2)  compelled  the  USSR  to  allocate 
scarce  resources  between  priority  domestic 
projects  and  the  export  pipeline:  (3)  gave 
the  Europeans  an  opportunity  to  assess  al- 
ternative energy  supply  options  in  view  of 
the  soft  petroleum  and  gas  market  and  pos- 
sibly prevent  further  reliance  on  Soviet  gas; 
(4)  gained  European  cooperation  for  a  more 
coordinated  approach  toward  East-West 
trade.  Europeans  are  now  more  cooperative 
on  a  coordinated  economic  policy  toward 
the  Soviet  bloc  because,  not  in  spite  of,  the 
sanctions. 

Under  current  law.  the  President  must 
"consider"  six  criteria  in  deciding  whether 
to  authorize  foreign  policy  controls.  A  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  that  the  President 
must  "determine"  that  all  six  tests  have  in 
fact  been  met.  Such  a  requirement  is  inad- 
visable. The  President  would  have  no  discre- 
tion concerning,  or  ability  to  weigh,  compet- 
ing factors.  In  any  event,  the  distinction  be- 
tween  foreign  policy  and  national  security  is 
a  fine  one.  and  undue  restrictions  on  foreign 
policy  controls  will  merely  encourage  a 
President  to  use  a  national  security  justifi- 
cation. 

Contract  sanctity 

Some  critics  argue  that  export  controls 
should  not  be  applied  to  contracts  already 
in  effect.  The  abrogation  of  existing  con- 
tracts can  be  unfair,  but  is  justifiable,  if  im- 
portant national  security  or  foreign  policy 
interests  of  the  U.S.  are  served.  Not  main- 
taining this  authority  would  mean  that  the 
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President  would  be  powerless  to  act  prompt- 
ly and  effectively  should  it  be  discovered 
that  a  particular  item's  export  would  V 
damaging  to  Western  security  or  would  be 
shipped  to  a  country  which  has  openly 
aided  a  heinous  terrorist  act.  Thus,  an  ex- 
ception to  contract  sanctity  for  significant 
problems  such  as  terrorism  is  the  minimum 
that  should  be  provided. 

Private  sector  concerns  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  two  ways.  First,  it  can  be  stipulated 
that  short-term  contracts,  below  a  certain 
volume  or  dollar  amount,  could  be  carried 
out  unless  the  President  determines  that  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  dictate  otherwise. 
Second,  businesses,  which  have  made  ex- 
penditures with  respect  to  a  contract  that 
cannot  be  carried  out  or  is  abrogated  should 
be  allowed  to  recover  their  expenses  by 
means  of  tax  deductions:  alternatively,  m- 
surance  systems  could  be  established  for 
such  contingencies.  U.S.  allies  could  take 
similar  action.  Certainly,  companies  should 
always  be  put  on  notice  that  contract  sus- 
pension is  a  possibility  in  certain  situations. 

Advocates  of  total  contract  sanctity  for 
foreign  policy  controls  suggest  that  the 
President  could  use  new  authority  expand- 
ing the  scope  of  the  International  Economic 
Powers  Act  to  achieve  the  desired  result  of 
voiding  existing  contracts.  While  this  would 
be  letter  than  nothing,  it  would  expand 
needlessly  the  meaning  of  'emergency" 
beyond  what  it  properly  should  be,  and 
could  raise  serious  legal  questions. 

CONCLUSION 

National  security  export  controls  are  an 
important  means  of  protecting  U.S.  inter- 
ests. Some  argue  that  crucial  items  will 
reach  the  Soviet  bloc  eventually  anyway 
and  that,  therefore,  tight  controls  are  not 
warranted  or  useful.  This  ignores  the  princi- 
pal benefit  of  controls,  which  is  that  they 
delay  the  absorption  of  new  militarily  rele- 
vant technology  by  the  Soviet  bloc.  In  the 
past,  there  was  an  eight-  to  ten-year  tech- 
nology acquisition  gap  from  West  to  East, 
but  that  has  already  l>een  reduced  substan- 
tially, and  in  some  instances  the  Soviet  bloc 
is  applying  Western  dual-use  technology  for 
militar  purposes  even  t)efore  the  West 
does.'*  Given  the  Soviet  bloc  conventional 
advantage  in  Europe  and  the  increasing 
Western  emphasis  on  new  technologies  to 
counterbalance  the  large  Soviet  quantitative 
advantage,  controls  are  even  more  necessary 
than  heretofore.  Further,  each  Soviet  bloc 
technological  breakthrough  results  in  huge 
added  costs  to  NATO  nations  for  counter- 
measures. 

On  the  broadest  plane,  both  national  secu- 
rity and  foreign  policy  controls  must  be  seen 
within  the  context  of  the  overall  East-West 
struggle.  The  looser  export  controls  of  the 
detente  era  did  not,  as  predicted  by  its  for- 
mulators,  result  in  more  responsible  Soviet 
behavior:  instead,  security  related  exports 
were  use  to  build  up  the  Soviet  bloc's  mili- 
tary capability,  and  other  trade  was  used  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  disastrous  eco- 
nomic policies. 

Given  current  Soviet  conduct,  it  should  be 
the  policy  of  the  U.S.  (and  a  consensus  of 
Western  nations)  to  restrict  dual-use  goods 
or  technology  and  to  give  the  President  the 
option  to  limit  trade  for  foreign  policy  rea- 
sons, such  as  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan or  the  imposition  of  martial  law  by  the 
Polish  government. 

Economic  matters  are  an  increasmgly  im- 
portant aspect  of  overall  relations  among 
nations.  The  export  policies  of  the  United 
States  therefore  cannot  be  considered  solely 
in  the  context  of  ordinary   business  con- 


cerns, important  though  they  may  be.'"  The 
context  must  be  broadened  to  include  U.S. 
security  and  Soviet  behavior.  Under  present 
conditions,  the  correct  policy  is  to  err,  if  at 
all,  on  the  side  of  protecting  Western  securi- 
ty and  granting  the  President  foreign  policy 
authority  and  flexibility. 
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U.S.  POLICY  IN  LEBANON 
•  Mr,  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  Winston 
Churchill's  description  of  Soviet 
Russia  in  the  1930"s  could  be  applied 
to  U.S.  policy  in  Lebanon  today:  It  is 
'a  riddle,  wrapped  in  a  mystery,  inside 
an  enigma."  Even  those  of  us  on  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
have  more  questions  than  we  have  an- 
swers about  where  we  are  headed  and 
why. 

The  initial  reaction  to  the  Presi- 
dents February  7  announcement  was 
almost  uniformly  one  of  relief  at  the 
planned  withdrawal  of  U.S.  Marines 
from  their  dangerously  exposed  posi- 
tions near  the  Beirut  airport.  Now  we 
are  learning  that  that  withdrawal  will 
not  begin  for  a  while  and  may  never  be 
total.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  ad- 
ministration plans  to  enlarge  the  role 
of  naval  air  attacks  and  gunfire  while 
removing  the  Marines. 

These  appear  to  be  conflicting  sig- 
nals to  our  friends  and  adversaries,  an 
altogether  too  frequent  attribute  of 
U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  As 
John  M.  Goshko  and  Fred  Hiatt  write 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post: 

However,  there  was  still  confusion  about 
whether  the  switch  in  tactics  ordered  by 
Reagan  Tuesday  is  a  face-saving  cover  for 
an  impending  U.S.  disengagement  from  Leb- 
anon or  a  genuine  effort  to  help  the  mili- 
tarily embattled  Gemayel  government  to 
survive  the  onslaught  of  Syrian-backed  dis- 
sident militias. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  learned  in 
recent  years  to  believe  Ronald  Reagan. 
He  usually  says  just  what  he  means. 
And  in  this  case,  I  am  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  not  changing 
U.S.  policy  in  Lebanon. 

Deputy  White  House  press  secretary 
Larry  Speakes  made  this  point  yester- 
day. He  said,  'The  mission  remains. 
The  goals  remain.  We  are  looking  for 
more  effective  ways  to  do  it. "  And 
speaking  of  the  Marines,  he  said,  "We 
don't  consider  this  a  withdrawal  but 
more  of  a  redeployment." 

Secretary  of  State  Shultz  also 
stressed  that  the  marines  would 
remain  in  place  until  their  redeploy- 
ment could  be  done  consistent  with 
carrying  out  broader  U.S.  goals  in  Leb- 
anon. He  told  a  news  conference  in 
Barbados: 

There  is  no  physical  reason  why  the  ma- 
rines could  not  move  quickly.  The  President 
has  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pro- 
vide a  schedule  for  how  the  redeployment 
should  be  carried  out  so  we  can  maintain 
the  effectiveness  of  the  various  missions 
we're  trying  to  fulfill. 

White  House  handling  of  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  contributed  to 
the  confusion.  By  releasing  the  state- 
ment late  in  the  day,  without  full 
briefings  of  the  key  congressional  com- 
mittees and  without  even  a  text  for 
study,  the  administration  guaranteed 
diverse  interpretations  of  its  actions 
and  intentions.  If  the  White  House  ad- 
vanced its  release  because  of  prema- 
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tare  leaks,  as  some  press  reports  claim, 
that  may  also  have  made  the  situation 
worse,  for  it  surprised  our  multination- 
al force  partners  as  well  as  the  Con- 
gress. 

Now  that  we  have  had  some  brief- 
ings and  can  study  the  President's  an- 
nouncement, it  is  clear  to  me  that  our 
tactics  have  changed,  but  not  our  basic 
policy.  The  administration  still  wants 
the  Gemayel  government  to  unify  Leb- 
anon and  is  willing  to  use  U.S.  naval 
firepower  in  support  of  that  regime.  It 
is  prepared  to  keep  marines  in  Leba- 
non for  the  foreseeable  future,  in  one 
form  or  another,  until  its  original  ob- 
jectives have  been  attained.  It  is  un- 
willing to  admit  that  its  policy  has 
failed,  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  Congress  authorized  an  18- 
month  troop  commitment  have 
changed  utterly,  or  that  the  costs  and 
risks  of  trying  to  maintain  that  policy 
have  increased  dramatically. 

In  fact,  our  marines  are  in  greater 
peril  because  we  have  launched  pre- 
emptive, not  just  retaliatory,  strikes 
against  anti-Gemayel  forces  while 
leaving  our  troops  in  known,  fixed  po- 
sitions. They  are  "lame  ducks"  now,  as 
well  as  "sitting  ducks. " 

We  still  do  not  have  a  plan  to  bring 
about  peace,  only  a  hope  that  the  be- 
leaguered minority  government  of 
President  Gemayel  can  somehow  re- 
unite the  disintegrating  army,  form  a 
coalition  among  factions  which  have 
been  fighting  each  other  for  centuries, 
and  force  the  Syrians  to  withdraw.  We 
still  do  not  have  the  military  force  to 
achieve  these  objectives,  even  assum- 
ing them  to  be  attainable. 

America's  national  interests  require 
a  change  of  course,  beginning  not 
ending  with  the  prompt  and  orderly 
withdrawal  of  our  marines.  We  must 
be  realistic,  not  naive,  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon.  And  we  need  a  clarity 
of  long-run  purpose,  not  the  confusion 
of  ad  hoc  reactions,  buttressed  by  a 
well-coordinated  plan  to  protect  our 
vital  interests. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  most 
cogent  analysis  of  our  policy  in  Leba- 
non was  given  by  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  James  Schlesinger  in  recent 
testimony  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  ask  that  his  state- 
ment, and  the  President's  February  7 
announcement,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Statement  of  James  R.  Schlesinger  Before 

THE   Committee   on    Foreign    Relations. 

January  11,  1984 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, it  is  an  honor  and  a  special  responsibil- 
ity for  me  to  appear  today  before  this  Com- 
mittee to  examine  the  perplexities  of  Ameri- 
can Middle  Eastern  Policy.  The  focus  must. 
of  course,  be  on  Lebanon  and  the  onshore 
American  Marine  deployment.  Yet,  we  must 
bear  in  mind,  thai  nothing  in  the  Middle 
East  can  be  treated  in  isolation.  The  prob- 
lem of  Lebanon  intersects  with  other  signifi- 
cant Middle  Eastern  issues:  the  Arab-Israeli 


conflict,  the  inter-Arab  relationships,  the 
Shiite  awakening,  and  even  (through-  the 
Iranian  involvement)  the  stability  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

It  is  essential  therefore  to  consider  these 
potentially  wider  ramifications  of  our  Leba- 
nese policy.  If  we  fail  to  do  so.  we  may  ulti- 
mately impose  upon  ourselves  political  costs 
on  which  we  have  not  reckoned. 

In  this  connection,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
recall  the  earlier  dispatch  of  Marines  to 
Lebanon  by  President  Eisenhower  in  1958. 
At  that  time,  in  addition  to  the  internal  tur- 
moil within  Lebanon,  there  had  been  the 
prior  overthrow  of  the  Iraqi  monarchy  (and 
the  murder  of  the  King  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter), the  fears  regarding  Soviet  penetration, 
and  the  simultaneous  insertion  of  British 
forces  into  Jordan  to  stabilize  that  country. 
Eisenhower  dispatched  a  substantial  force, 
capable  of  dealing  not  only  with  internal  re- 
sistance but  also  with  the  uncertainties  per- 
taining to  the  region  as  a  whole.  A  full 
Marine  division  went  in  over  the  beaches. 
There  was  no  resistence.  Indeed,  the  Ma- 
rines were  met  by  vendors  selling  ice  cream 
and  souvenirs. 

Recent  policy  has.  in  effect,  stood  Eisen- 
hower on  his  head.  Rather  than  a  massive 
deployment  to  deal  with  token  resistance, 
we  have  had  a  token  deployment  to  deal 
with  massive  resistance. 

This  earlier  experience  with  a  deployment 
sufficiently  large  to  deal  not  only  with  the 
immediate  problem  but  also  with  unfore- 
seen contingencies  may  serve  as  a  caution- 
ary tale,  as  we  examine  the  perplexities  of 
our  current  policies.  It  seems  to  me.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  these  perplexities  may  best 
and  most  briefly  be  examined  under  four 
headings:  (1)  the  transformation  of  the  mis- 
sion, (2)  the  present  situation  of  the  Ma- 
rines, (3)  requirements  for  consistent  policy 
and  (4)  other  considerations  and  potential 
costs. 

1.  The  Transformation  of  the  Mission.  The 
second  dispatch  of  the  Marines  in  Septem- 
ber, 1982,  after  the  massacres  in  the  two  ref- 
ugee camps,  at  first  blush  embodied  a  mis- 
sion reasonably  clear,  though  not  necessari- 
ly sustainable.  This  experience  indicates,  I 
believe,  the  riskiness  of  force  deployments 
either  as  a  humanitarian  reflex  action  or  as 
a  gesture  of  political  support.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  this  mission  has  over  time  become 
increasingly  enigmatic. 

I  need  not  here  review  the  careful  and 
compelling  analysis  of  the  Long  Commission 
regarding  the  change  in  the  mission-;for 
which  the  Marines  were  insufficiently  pre- 
pared and  for  which  their  operating  guide- 
lines were  insufficiently  clear.  American 
support  for  the  Gemayel  government,  direct 
support  for  the  Lebanese  Army  with  train- 
ing and  supplies,  naval  gunfire  directed 
against  Druze  positions,  and  reconnaisance 
overflights  meant  quite  simply  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  Marine  role  from  that  of  a 
peacekeeping  mission,  however  amorphous, 
to  that  of  participant  in  a  complex  struggle. 
The  rules  of  engagement  for  the  Marines 
were  not  altered  to  reflect  these  changes, 
and,  more  importantly,  policy  makers  do  not 
appear  to  have  appreciated  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  mission.  In  brief,  a  deployment 
initially  intended  to  provide  assurance  to 
Palestinian  and  others  against  the  deprada- 
tions  of  the  Phalangist  militia  had  become 
the  principal  support  for  the  Gemayel  gov- 
ernment with  its  Phalangist  associations.  It 
should  scarcely  be  a  surprise  that  the  cli- 
mate turned  from  benign  to  hostile. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Israelis  in  the 
summer  of  1983— which  the  United  States 


had  first  encouraged  and  then  discouraged— 
dramatically  altered  the  position  of  the 
multi-national  force.  Though  apparently 
not  anticipated,  the  Israeli  withdrawal  did 
three  things.  First,  it  eliminated  the  shield 
that  had  protected  the  multinational  forces 
including  the  Marines.  Second,  it  obliterat- 
ed entirely  the  hope  on  which  the  Marine 
mission  had  come  to  be  based:  that  the  Ge- 
mayel government  could  extend  its  author- 
ity over  the  entire  country.  Third,  and  per- 
haps most  important,  it  created  a  powerful 
incentive  to  attack  the  Marines:  for.  with 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Israelis,  the  United 
States  had  become  the  principal  prop  of  the 
Gemayel  government. 

The  attitude  towards  Syria  has  itself  un- 
dergone some  surprising  metamorphoses.  In 
the  spring,  the  Syrians  were  expected, 
rather  naively,  to  withdraw  their  forces 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Israelis- 
at  the  behest  of  the  Gemayel  government. 
In  the  summer,  policymakers  had  become 
disgruntled  with  Syrian  obduracy,  and  the 
fleet  was  reinforced  "as  a  marker  to  the  Syr- 
ians".  In  the  fall,  Syria  was  denounced  as  an 
accomplice  in  terrorism  and  as  a  spearhead 
for  Soviet  ambitions.  Now,  in  the  winter, 
with  the  release  of  Lieutenant  Goodman, 
the  Syrians  are  being  portrayed  as  seeking  a 
resolution  and  desiring  an  end  to  the  con- 
frontation. 

Throughout,  however,  the  Syrians  have 
been  reasonably  clear  about  their  objectives: 
a  prestige-enhancing  political  victory  over 
the  United  States  and  the  undermining  of 
the  Gemayel  regime.  From  time  to  time,  the 
Syrian  press  has  trumpeted  about  "another 
Vietnam"  and  the  inevitability  of  American 
withdrawal.  The  vulnerability  of  the  Marine 
position  has  permitted  Syria  to  play  a  cat- 
and-mouse  game  with  the  Marines--at  the 
same  time  that  it  pursued  its  longer-term 
objectives. 

2.  The  Present  Situation  of  the  Marines. 
Given  the  changes  in  the  underlying  politi- 
cal conditions  and  the  transformation  of  the 
Marine  mission,  what  should  be  said  about 
the  situation  on  the  ground?  Quite  clearly, 
the  present  Marine  deployment  has  become 
untenable  in  the  longer  run.  Objectively 
considered,  the  Marine  deployment  is,  quite 
simply,  a  lodgment  under  hostile  conditions. 
The  Marines  are  now  hunkered  down;  they 
are  hard  pressed  just  to  defend  their 
present  position.  The  few  square  miles  that 
the  Marines  control  around  the  Beirut  air- 
port implies  that  they  provide  very  limited 
physical  reinforcement  for  the  Gemayel 
government— however  welcome  their  pres- 
ence may  be  in  terms  of  American  political 
support  and  at  least  the  possibility  of  esca- 
lation. 

The  correlation  of  forces  (as  the  Soviets 
would  describe  it)  clearly  does  not  favor  the 
side  that  we  support.  A  Marine  deployment 
so  small  now  provides  primarily  an  incite- 
ment to  the  other  side  for  further  hostile 
actions— while  remaining  insufficient  in  size 
to  intimidate  the  other  side  into  a  satisfac- 
tory political  settlement. 

Any  deployment,  in  addition  to  satisfying 
a  valid  national  interest,  must  meet  the  twin 
te.sts  of  clarity  of  mission  and  sufficiency. 
Unlike  the  Grenada  invasion,  the  deploy- 
ment in  Lebanon  probably  failed  both  these 
technical  tests.  A  deployment,  perhaps  ade- 
quate for  a  somewhat  ill-defined  peacekeep- 
ing mission,  is  quite  clearly  insufficient 
under  conditions  of  hostility.  The  present 
deployment  has  resulted  in  greater  pressure 
on  ourselves  than  on  the  other  side.  Simply 
hanging  in  there  will  prove  to  be  a  costly 
and  an  unsatisfactory  policy.  The  Marines 
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will  have  to  be  reinforced  to  the  point  that 
they  change  the  balance  of  power— or  else 
withdrawn. 

3.  Requirementa  for  Consistent  Policy.  A 
deployment  of  U.S.  forces  should  always  be 
treated  as  a  serious  matter.  It  is  much  more 
than  a  matter  of  symbolism.  Under  Leba- 
nese conditions,  a  serious  military  force 
would  be  one  that  provides  substantial  sup- 
port for  the  Gemayel  government,  intimi- 
dates the  other  side,  and  would  alter  sienifi- 
cantly  the  present  balance  of  forces  in  the 
region.  To  achieve  such  an  outcome  would 
require  substantial  reinforcement  of  the 
small  Marine  lodgment  presently  in  Leba- 
non. There  is  considerable  question  whether 
there  exists  the  political  will  for  such  rein- 
forcement—and a  larger  question  whether  it 
would  be  in  the  longer  run  national  interest. 
But  the  issues  are  stark.  We  are  back  to 
President  Eisenhower— and  the  compelling 
need  to  avoid  token  deployments  under  hos- 
tile conditions. 

Alternatively,  we  can  set  the  goal  of  with- 
drawing our  forces.  Picking  the  least-bad 
circumstances  is.  no  doubt,  an  ancillary  con- 
dition. The  Syrians  may  be  prepared  to  pro- 
vide some  kind  of  fig-leaf  to  cover  the  na- 
kedness of  withdrawal— and  perhaps  an- 
other example  of  the  famed  "decent  inter- 
val". But  we  should  be  under  no  illusions. 
The  cost  of  staying  would  gradually  rise— 
and  almost  certainly  exceed  the  political 
costs  of  withdrawal,  however  substantial 
they  may  be.  The  United  States  is  not  well- 
equipped  for  this  kind  of  war  of  attrition. 
Unquestionably  the  Syrians  will,  quite  prop- 
erly, treat  our  withdrawal  as  their  political 
victory. 

4.  Other  Considerations  and  Potential 
Costs.  The  costs  of  withdrawal  are  rasona- 
bly  clear  cut;  weakening  of  the  Gemayel 
government,  political  embarrassment  of  the 
United  States,  a  general  loss  of  American 
credibility  in  the  region.  These  are  substan- 
tial costs,  although  they  are  probably  not 
overwhelming.  But  no  one  should  l)elieve 
that  withdrawal  can  l>e  costless.  The  basic 
issue  is  not  whether  costs  will  be  incurred, 
but  whether  or  not  they  can  be  avoided  by 
any  plausible  policy  choice.  Hanging  in 
there,  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up. 
may  simply  augment  the  net  political  loss. 

I  observed  at  the  outset  that  Lebanon 
cannot  be  treated  in  isolation.  A  costly  pro- 
tracted war  of  attrition  in  Lebanon  may  well 
affect  public  support  for  American  policy 
elsewhere.  Erosion  of  support  for  the  Ad- 
ministration, reflecting  disaffection  with  a 
continuing  stalemate  in  L.ebanon.  is  likely  to 
reduce  the  public's  willingness  to  support 
Administration  policy  in  Central  America— 
for  which  both  goals  and  strategy  are  more 
persuasive  than  they  are  in  Lebanon.  After 
all.  any  Administration  must  carefully  con- 
sider how  it  wishes  to  invest  its  political  cap- 
ital.. 

In  the  Middle  East  itself,  one  must  also 
carefully  assess  the  political  costs  either  of 
hanging  in  there  or  of  escalation.  A  continu- 
ation of  the  existing  cat-and-mouse  game 
might  well  enhance  Syrian  prestige  even 
more  than  would  an  American  withdrawal- 
and  increase  prospective  Syrian  influence 
over  the  moderate  Arab  states.  A  continu- 
ation of  the  present  stalemate,  subsequent 
to  the  Israeli  withdrawal,  may  increasingly 
make  the  United  States  a  lightning  rod  for 
Arab  nationalism,  displacing  the  Israelis  in 
this  role.  Finally,  the  continuing  turbulence 
in  Lebanon  t>oth  contributes  substantially 
to  the  Shiite  awakening  outside  of  Iran  and 
helps  to  focus  Shiite  resentment  against  the 
United  States. 


The  United  States  deployed  its  forces  into 
Lebanon  reflexively.  almost  heedlessly,  and 
without  careful  consideration  of  the  impact 
of  this  deployment,  should  it  pass  beyond 
the  peacekeeping  role,  on  the  complexities 
of  Lebanese  politics,  on  Arab  nationalism,  or 
on  the  Shiite  awakening.  At  the  same  lime 
that  we  consider  the  clear  costs  of  with- 
drawal, we  should  t>ear  firmly  in  mind  these 
other,  less  tangible  but  certainly  substan- 
tial, costs  of  remaining  engaged. 

Let  me  close.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  observing 
that  some  have  argued  that  we  should  never 
allow  terrorists  to  determine  our  policies. 
Nonetheless,  if  we  were  to  remain  in  Leba- 
non—if that  is  not  in  our  interest— we 
should  be  allowing  terrorists  to  determine 
American  policy  about  as  much  as  if  we 
withdraw.  Finally.  I  would  observe.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that,  if  we  conclude  that  Iranian- 
sponsored  terrorism  is  intolerable  to  us.  it 
would  be  far  more  effective  for  us  to  consid- 
er direct  action— and.  to  borrow  the  phrase 
of  a  recent  Secretary  of  State,  go  to  the 
source. 

Statement  by  the  President 

The  bloodshed  we  have  witnessed  in  Leba- 
non over  the  last  several  days  only  demon- 
strates once  again  the  le.igth  to  which  the 
forces  of  violence  and  intimidation  are  pre- 
pared to  go  to  prevent  a  peaceful  reconcilia- 
tion process  from  taking  place.  If  a  moder- 
ate government  is  overthrown  because  it 
had  the  courage  to  turn  in  the  direction  of 
peace,  what  hope  can  there  be  that  other 
moderates  in  the  region  will  risk  committing 
themselv-.s  to  i>  similar  course?  Yielding  to 
violenc  and  terrorism  today  may  seem  to 
provid)-  temporary  relief,  but  such  a  course 
is  sure  to  lead  to  a  more  dangerous  and  less 
manageable  fut  re  crisis.  Even  before  the 
latest  outbreak  of  violence,  we  had  been 
considering  ways  of  reconcentrating  our 
forces  and  the  nature  of  our  support  in 
order  to  take  the  initiative  away  from  the 
terrorists.  Par  from  deterring  us  from  this 
course,  recent  events  only  confirm  the  im- 
portance of  the  decisive  new  steps  I  want  to 
outline  for  you  now.  Thus,  after  consulta- 
tion with  our  MNF  partners  and  President 
Gemayel  and  at  his  request,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  do  the  following: 

First  to  enhance  the  safety  of  American 
and  other  MNF  personnel  in  Lebanon.  I 
have  authorized  U.S.  Naval  forces,  under 
the  existing  mandate  of  the  MNF.  to  pro- 
vide naval  gun  fire  and  air  support  against 
any  units  firing  into  greater  Beirut  from 
parts  of  Lebanon  controlled  by  Syria,  as 
well  as  against  any  units  directly  attacking 
American  or  MNF  personnel  and  facilities. 
Those  who  conduct  these  attacks  will  no 
longer  have  sanctuary  from  which  to  bom- 
bard Beirut  at  will.  We  will  stand  firm  to 
deter  those  who  seek  to  influence  Lebanon's 
future  by  intimidation. 

Second,  when  the  government  of  Lebanon 
is  able  to  reconstitute  itself  into  a  broa>lly- 
based  representative  government,  we  will 
vigorously  accelerate  the  training,  equip- 
ment and  support  of  the  Lebanese  armed 
forces,  on  whom  the  primary  responsibility 
rests  for  maintaining  stability  in  Lebanon. 
We  will  speed  up  delivery  of  equipment;  we 
will  improve  the  flow  of  information  to  help 
counter  hostile  bombardment;  and  we  will 
intensify  training  in  counter  terrorism  to 
help  the  Lebanese  front,  the  terrorist  threat 
that  poses  such  a  danger  to  Lebanon,  to 
Americans  in  Lebanon,  and  indeed  to  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Third,  in  conjunction  with  these  steps,  I 
have  asked  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberg- 


er to  present  to  me  a  plan  for  redeployment 
of  the  Marines  from  Beirut  Airport  to  their 
ships  offshore.  This  redeployment  will  begin 
shortly  and  will  proceed  in  stages.  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  will  remain  on  the  ground  in 
Lebanon  for  training  and  equiping  the  Leba- 
nese Army  and  protecting  the  remaining 
personnel.  These  are  conditional  functions 
that  U.S.  personnel  perform  in  many  friend- 
ly countries.  Our  Naval  and  Marine  forces 
offshore  will  stand  ready,  as  before,  to  pro- 
vide support  for  the  protection  of  American 
and  other  MNF  personnel  in  Lebanon  and 
thereby  help  ensure  security  in  the  Beirut 
area  as  I  have  described. 

These  measures.  I  believe,  will  strengthen 
our  ability  to  do  the  job  we  set  out  to  do— 
and  to  sustain  our  efforts  over  the  long 
term.  They  are  consistent  with  the  compro- 
mise joint  resolution  worked  out  last  Octo- 
ber with  the  Congress  with  respect  to  our 
participation  in  the  multi-national  force.a 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JFK 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
Memorial  Concert  at  Kennedy  Center 
honoring  the  memory  of  President 
Kennedy  last  November  22,  one  of  the 
many  highlights  were  the  remarks  by 
Tom  Scanlon.  For  those  who  were 
unable  to  attend  that  wonderful  con- 
cert and  therefore  missed  Mr.  Scan- 
Ion's  speech,  I  ask  that  they  be  insert- 
ed in  the  Record  today. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Tribute  to  John  F.  Kennedy 
(By  Thomas  J.  Scanlon) 

Good  evening 

I  have  t>een  asked  to  pay  tribute  to  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  tonight,  and  I  feel 
honored.  I  held  no  position  in  his  Adminis- 
tration. I  did  not  know  him  personally.  I  am 
here  only  as  one  of  the  thousands  whose 
lives  were  profoundly  influenced  by  him. 

When  John  Kennedy  took  the  oath  of 
office,  I  was  a  graduate  student  in  Philoso- 
phy. Six  months  later,  I  entered  the  Peace 
Corps.  Today.  I  am  still  involved  with  the 
problems  I  worked  on  then.  The  Peace 
Corps  experience  led  me  to  a  new  life  work. 

I  hope  that  I  speak  not  only  for  myself 
here  but  for  all  of  us  whose  lives  and  careers 
were  inspired  by  John  F.  Kennedy. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  television  has  en- 
abled all  of  us  to  remember  President  Ken- 
nedy again  in  life— how  alive  he  made  us 
feel  and  how  proud  to  be  Americans.  In  fact, 
the  greatest  sacrifice  for  me  in  being  in  the 
Peace  Corps  was  to  be  outside  our  country 
during  much  of  that  magical  period. 

Yet  we  volunteers  were  never  really  very 
far  from  events  in  the  United  States.  I  was 
stationed  in  Chile  in  a  small  village  6.000 
miles  south  of  here.  One  day  I  drove  my 
jeep  as  far  as  I  could  toward  the  coast, 
walked  a  few  miles  to  a  local  mission,  and 
continued  on  horseback  for  three  more 
hours  to  a  remote  Indian  neighborhood.  I 
was  feeling  very  proud  of  myself.  Certainly 
no  other  American  had  ever  been  there. 
Perhaps,  they  had  never  even  heard  of  the 
United  States.  After  a  customary  cup  of  tea 
with  my  Indian  host,  he  said  to  me,  "Did 
you  know  that  yesterday  was  President 
Kennedy's  birthday?" 

There  are  many  achievements  that  will 
secure  John  Kennedy's  place  in  history.  But 
the  Peace  Corps  is  the  one  that  I  choose  as 
my  text  because  it  tells  us  so  much  about 
him. 
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The  Peace  Corps  reflects  John  Kennedy's 
vision  of  America.  He  brought  out  a  sense  of 
idealism  and  participation  that  runs  like  a 
deep  stream  in  all  of  us.  Through  the  Peace 
Corps  he  challenged  us  to  go  to  the  remo- 
test parts  of  the  world,  to  live  without  privi- 
leges of  any  sort,  to  learn  a  new  language 
and  to  put  our  skills  and  energies  to  work  as 
a  symbol  of  our  country's  concern  for 
others. 

Ten  thousand  of  us  responded  to  that 
challenge  in  the  first  three  months.  Today 
there  are  over  89.000  Americans  who  have 
returned  to  the  United  States  after  serving 
two  years  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  88 
countries. 

The  impact  of  these  volunteers— and  the 
5.200  who  are  serving  today— is  incalculable. 

Perhaps  it  was  summed  up  best  by  a  little 
girl  in  Africa  who  wrote  adoringly  to  her 
volunteer  teacher— in  not  so  perfect  Eng- 
lish: "You  are  a  blot  on  my  life  which  I  will 
never  erase." 

The  Peace  Corps  exemplifies  the  quality 
President  Kennedy  admired  most— courage, 
in  this  case  the  willingness  to  take  a  risk. 
There  was  considerable  opposition  to  the 
Peace  Corps  when  President  Kennedy  first 
announced  it.  Some  called  it  a  Children's 
Crusade  and  a  publicity  stunt. 

The  Kennedy  Administration  pressed  for- 
ward. But  one  of  Sargent  Shriver's  aides  did 
ask  him.  fairly  early.  "Aren't  we  really  going 
out  on  a  limb  with  the  Peace  Corps?  We  still 
don't  know  whether  the  idea  will  work  or 
whether  the  volunteers  will  be  accepted." 
"Out  on  a  limb,  nothing!"  Shriver  replied, 
"We're  out  there  walking  on  the  leaves." 

The  Peace  Corps  symbolizes  John  Kenne- 
dy's commitment  to  world  peace.  The  Peace 
Corps  itself  was  a  peace  initiative.  In  teach- 
ing hundreds  of  languages  to  volunteers,  the 
Peace  Corps  learned  that  in  many  languages 
the  word  for  "stranger"  is  the  same  as  the 
word  for  "enemy".  The  Peace  Corps  has 
shown  that  the  more  we  know  about  each 
other,  the  less  likely  it  is  that  we  will  con- 
sider one  another  as  enemies.  As  John  Ken- 
nedy said  to  the  Irish  Parliament  in  the 
summer  of  1963: 

"Across  the  gulfs  and  barriers  which 
divide  us,  we  must  remember  that  there  are 
no  permanent  enemies." 

Today  the  question  of  peace  involves  no 
less  than  our  survival  as  a  planet.  In  the 
tragic  operas  or  dramas  which  we  witness 
here  at  the  Kennedy  Center,  simple  misun- 
derstandings lead  the  action  unavoidably 
toward  its  tragic  end.  This  is  the  essence  of 
tragic  art.  In  the  real  world  of  international 
politics,  one  such  misunderstanding  could 
bring  the  ultimate  tragedy  which  would  end 
all  music  and  all  art. 

John  Kennedy  was  possessed  by  this  real- 
ization. His  eloquence  and  conviction  were 
prophetic.  Popular  consciousness  of  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  war  is  only  now  begin- 
ning to  catch  up  with  him. 

Finally,  the  Peace  Corps  highlights  John 
Kennedy's  compassion  for  the  billions 
around  the  world  who  live  in  an  abject  pov- 
erty and  misery.  People  ask  why  John  Ken- 
nedy is  so  beloved  in  the  developing  world? 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  clear.  John 
Kennedy  truly  cared  about  that  half  of  hu- 
manity which  lacks  the  basic  necessities  He 
made  promises  to  them  and  he  delivered.  He 
convinced  the  Congress  to  approve  levels  of 
development  assistance  and  Food  for  Peace 
which  have  never  been  equaled  since. 

Then,  of  course,  there  was  Peace  Corps 
itself.  The  people  in  developing  countries 
saw  us  as  the  direct  expression  of  John  Ken- 
nedy's interest  in  them.   'Children  of  Ken- 


nedy" we  were  called  in  many  parts  of  Latin 
America,  "Wakima  Kennedy"  or  "Followers 
of  Kennedy"  in  Africa. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  evening,  there  were 
5,937  volunteers  serving  in  forty-six  coun- 
tries. Each  of  them  remembers  vividly  the 
outpouring  of  grief  which  his  death  occa- 
sioned. In  Nepal,  some  villagers  walked  for 
five  days  to  where  the  volunteers  were  to 
bring  them  the  sad  news.  In  Iran,  a  local  co- 
worker told  a  volunteer,  "Our  President  is 
dead."  In  Bangkok,  people  dressed  in 
mourning  garb.  Schools  everywhere 
searched  for  flags  to  fly  at  half  mast.  A  vol- 
unteer wrote  from  Brazil: 

"If  then  this  awful  thing  could  reach  out 
to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  world  and  have 
the  effect  of  all  people  that  I  believe  it  did— 
then  there  is  a  real  brotherhood  among 
men— only  one  family  of  man." 

History  must  judge  John  Kennedy  not 
only  by  what  he  was  able  to  accomplish  in 
1,000  days  but  also  by  what  he  inspired  all 
of  us  to  volunteer— in  the  broadest  sense— to 
do  for  our  country. 

So  might  I  suggest  that  there  is  amost  fit- 
ting tribute  which  all  of  us  can  pay  to  John 
Kennedy  here  this  evening.  We  can  pay  him 
this  tribute  in  our  own  lives;  in  our  concern 
for  a  just  and  compassionate  society  here  at 
home;  in  our  willingness  to  assist  the  masses 
of  poor  throughout  the  world;  and,  most  im- 
portant, in  assuring  our  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  take  the  first  steps  toward  peace. 
We  can  be  prepared,  in  his  memory  and  in 
his  honor,  to  go  out  and  "walk  on  the 
leaves."* 


ARMS  SALES  TO  GUATEMALA 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  January  29, 1  learned  that  the 
U.S.  Government  had  agreed  to  sell 
the  Government  of  Guatemala  ap- 
proximately $2  million  worth  of  heli- 
copter spare  parts  for  its  aging  fleet  of 
six  United  States-made  UHl-H  Huey 
helicopters.  I  found  this  sale  particu- 
larly troubling  in  light  of  Guatemala's 
abysmal  human  rights  record.  My 
greatest  concern  is  that  I  believe  that 
this  action  is  likely  to  cause  a  further 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  life  for 
Guatemala's  citizens  and  to  send  the 
wrong  message  at  the  wrong  time  to 
Guatemala's  military  dictatorship. 

In  its  recent  report  to  the  President, 
the  National  Bipartisan  Commission 
on  Central  America  stated  that  a  re- 
newal of  military  assistance  to  Guate- 
mala should  be  directly  linked  with 
improvements  in  human  rights  condi- 
tions in  that  country.  Several  passages 
in  that  report  are  quite  instructive  as 
to  the  kind  of  Government  that  we  are 
supporting  in  Guatemala: 

The  existing  human  rights  situation  there 
is  unacceptable,  and  the  security  situation 
could  become  critical  .  .  .  Military  aid  and 
military  sales  should  be  authorized  if  Gua- 
temala (makes)  rapid  progress  towards 
democratic  pluralism  and  respect  for  human 
rights. 

The  Guatemalan  armed  forces  have  been 
able  so  far  to  contain  low-level  insurgency 
without  assistance  from  abroad.  This  rela- 
tive success  is  due  to  a  number  of  factors: 
long  experience  in  counter-insurgency;  the 
greater  geographical  difficulty  in  the  guer- 
rillas have  in  obtaining  supplies  from  Nica- 
ragua, as  contrasted  with  the  Salvadoran 


case;  and  the  more  favorable  conditions  for 
counter-insurgency  operations  prevailing  in 
the  less  densely  populated  backlands  of 
Guatemala.  But  financial  restrictions  on  the 
Guatemalan  government  and  shortages  of 
military  supplies  and  spare  parts  could  soon 
begin  to  limit  the  effectiveness  of  the  Gua- 
temalan counter-Insurgency  effort. 

An  even  more  serious  obstacle  In  terms  of 
the  ultimate  containment  of  armed  revolt  in 
Guatemala  is  the  brutal  behavior  of  the  se- 
curity forces.  In  the  cities  they  have  mur- 
dered those  even  suspected  of  dissent.  In 
the  countryside,  they  have  at  times  killed 
indiscriminately  to  repress  any  sign  of  sup- 
port for  the  guerrillas.  Such  actions  are 
morally  unacceptable.  They  are  also  self-de- 
feating—as  long  as  they  persist,  the  condi- 
tions in  which  insurgency  can  appear  and 
reappear  will  continue. 

As  with  much  of  the  Commission's 
report,  I  find  that  I  am  in  strong 
agreement  with  this  assessment  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  Guatemalan 
regime.  Numerous  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights,  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, the  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  and  Americas  Watch  have,  to 
varying  degrees,  characterized  Guate- 
mala as  "a  nation  of  prisoners"  where 
civil  liberties  which  we  take  for  grant- 
ed are  routinely  violated.  Human 
rights  abuses  have  been  endemic  in 
Guatemala  during  the  past  three  mili- 
tary governments.  In  a  July  1982 
report.  Amnesty  International  item- 
ized 69  massacres  of  civilians  since 
Gen.  Efrain  Rios  Montt  had  seized 
power  in  Guatemala.  Amnesty  Inter- 
national estimated  that  2,186  civilians 
in  rural  areas  died  in  these  incidents. 

Rios  Montt  was  toppled  in  an 
August  1983  coup  by  Guatemala's 
present  dictator.  Gen.  Oscar  Mejia 
Victores.  Since  that  time,  the  overall 
human  rights  picture  in  Guatemala 
has,  if  anything,  deteriorated  substan- 
tially. Human  rights  monitors  have  de- 
termined that  political  murders,  disap- 
pearances, and  torture  are  commonly 
employed  devices  in  the  Guatemalan 
Government's  "Campaign  Against 
Subversion."  No  one  can  accurately  es- 
timate how  many  people  have  died  in 
this  campaign,  but  estimates  range 
into  the  thousands. 

Since  1981,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  attempted  on  numerous  occa- 
sions to  coax  the  Guatemalan  Govern- 
ment toward  less  repressive  policies. 
These  efforts,  unfortunately,  have  not 
met  with  success.  Throughout  much 
of  1983,  the  administration  sought  to 
improve  relations  with  Guatemala  in 
the  hope  that  we  could  attain  some  le- 
verage with  the  Guatemalans  and 
thereby  encourage  that  Government 
to  improve  its  human  rights  perform- 
ance. Nevertheless,  the  Guatemalans 
showed  a  distinct  unwillingness  to  co- 
operate with  us.  In  October,  two  Gua- 
temalan employees  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  disap- 
peared and  were  later  found  to  have 
been  murdered.  A  third  U.S.  AID  em- 
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ployee  suffered  a  similar  fate  in  No- 
vember. As  a  consequence  of  the  kill- 
ings, the  administration  recalled  our 
Ambassador  to  Guatemala  in  Novem- 
ber and  canceled  the  sale  of  military 
spare  parts  to  that  country.  Moreover, 
Congress  rejected  $53.5  million  which 
had  been  previously  earmarked  for 
Guatemala  for  various  forms  of  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

It  is  often  argued  that  only  through 
initiating  contact  and  providing  aid 
can  we  hope  to  affect  the  behavior  of 
a  government.  It  is  thought  that  we 
can  gain  leverage  over  nations  which 
receive  our  arms,  for  instance  by  con- 
ditioning sales  on  the  elimination  of 
death  squads.  But  this  is  a  difficult  ar- 
gument to  make  with  respect  to  Gua- 
temala. As  I  see  it.  we  simply  do  not 
have  either  the  political  or  the  eco- 
nomic leverage  to  make  the  Guatema- 
lans change  their  ways. 

Increasing  the  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance by  the  sale  of  $2  million  worth  of 
helicopter  parts  is  not  the  sort  of 
thing  which  ordinarily  interests  most 
Americans.  After  all,  this  is  a  minis- 
cule  sale  by  our  standards,  and  the 
equipment  is  nonlethal.  But  what  is 
small  by  our  standards  can  be  enor- 
mous in  Guatemala.  Refitting  disabled 
helicopters  has  the  potential  to  make 
life  particularly  unpleasant  for  many 
Guatemalans  who  have,  in  some  way, 
displeased  the  Guatemalan  military 
regime. 

Guatemalan  leaders  have  on  numer- 
ous occasions  said  that  they  were  ex- 
tremely mterested  in  buying  spare 
parts  for  their  helicopters.  Allan  Nairn 
in  an  April  11.  1983  article  in  the  New 
Republic  has  aptly  described  the  Gua- 
temalan military's  interest  in  purchas- 
ing this  equipment: 

The  United  States'  refusal  to  sell  spare 
parts  had  grounded  much  of  the  fleet,  so 
Lieutenant  Bonilla  (a  Guatemalan  officer) 
was  encouraged  by  reports  that  the  Reagan 
Administration  was  considering  a  change  in 
policy.  'That  would  be  wonderful."  he  said. 
•"With  six  helicopters,  for  example,  the  air- 
borne troops  would  land  all  at  once  before 
they  could  make  a  move.  The  nicest,  the 
ideal,  the  dream,  would  be  a  surprise:  sud- 
denly, pow!  Helicopters  with  troops!  "  As  he 
spoke,  he  made  machine  gun  noises  and 
waved  his  Galil  toward  the  refugee  shacks. 

The  day  before  this  conversation,  a  peas- 
ant family  in  Bonilla's  camp,  interviewed  in 
their  shack  outside  the  view  of  soldiers,  de- 
scribed such  an  assault  on  their  village. 
•Two  times  they  came  there  in  helicopters, " 
said  one  of  the  men.  'They  would  come  in 
and  land  and  the  people  would  retire  and 
they  would  always  kill  a  few.  They  flew 
over,  machine-gunning  people  from  the  heli- 
copter.' The  family  said  that  five  were 
killed  in  the  strafing. 

Clearly,  while  the  financial  impact 
of  such  an  arms  'ale  is  small,  the 
human  cost  is  very  much  higher. 

On  another  level,  this  cash  sale  may 
well  violate  the  law  of  the  United 
States.  Section  502B  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  prohibits  military  as- 
sistance or  commercial  sales  of  mili- 


tary or  police  equipment  to  govern- 
ments engaged  in  "a  consistent  pat- 
tern of  gross  violations  of  internation- 
ally recognized  human  rights,"  Guate- 
mala's record  in  the  area  of  human 
rights  in  the  last  few  years  would,  in 
my  mind,  completely  disqualify  that 
country  for  any  sort  of  consideration 
for  any  form  of  military  assistance 
from  this  country. 

This  sale  raises  other  important 
issues.  The  British  Government  has 
made  it  known  that  it  does  not  view 
this  sale  favorably.  In  the  past.  Guate- 
mala has  threatened  to  invade  the 
former  British  Colony  of  Belize  and  to 
reclaim  it  as  part  of  a  "Greater  Guate- 
mala." To  this  day.  the  British  main- 
tain a  force  of  over  1,500  troops  and  a 
squadron  of  Jaguar  fighters  to  pre- 
serve the  soverignty  of  Belize  against 
this  possibility.  The  Thatcher  govern- 
ment has  indicated  that  these  helicop- 
ters could  potentially  destabilize  the 
current  balance  of  forces  along  the 
Guatemala-Belize  border. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  been 
less  vocal  on  a  final  yet  important 
reason  for  this  arms  sale— that  of  its 
desire  to  bring  Guatemala  into  a  re- 
gional security  arrangement  with  its 
neighbors.  Honduras  and  El  Salvador. 
Guatemala  does  not  subscribe  to  many 
of  the  freedoms  which  we  regard  as 
vital  both  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
friends  in  Central  America. 

Individual  rights  are  ignored,  free- 
dom of  the  press  is  nonexistent,  politi- 
cal parties  are  largely  controlled  by 
the  Government,  religious  freedom  is 
constrained,  and  the  judicial  process  is 
distorted  by  Government  fiat.  The 
struggle  in  Central  America  is  essen- 
tially a  struggle  against  such  condi- 
tions. It  is  being  fought  not  by  leftist 
guerrillas  or  by  Sandinistas,  but  by 
reform-minded  Democrats  who  are  our 
allies.  If  we  condone  or  contribute  to 
the  kind  of  conditions  which  are  a  fact 
of  life  in  Guatemala,  we  undercut  our 
efforts  to  bring  stability,  prosperity, 
and  justice  to  the  region. 

This  arms  sale  is  a  small  thing,  but 
nevertheless  we  can  be  measured  by 
such  small  things.  This  sale  is  neither 
wise  policy  nor  is  it  moral.  It  brings  us 
to  the  level  of  complicity  with  dicta- 
tors who  continually  ignore  the  needs 
and  rights  of  their  people  and  who 
seek  to  maintain  their  position 
through  fear  and  repression.  Our  Gov- 
ernment should  disassociate  itself 
from  this  policy  and  halt  this  transac- 
tion. Such  an  act  would  truly  convey 
tiie  abhorrence  that  Guatemala's 
human  rights  policies  engender  in 
most  Americans. 

That  is  why  I  have  been  joined  by 
Senators  Boschwitz,  Hatfield,  and 
Kassebaum  in  initiating  a  letter  to 
Langhorne  Motley,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  urging  a  reconsider- 
ation of  the  sale.  I  therefore  ask  that  a 
copy  of  our  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  9,  1984. 
Hon.  Langhorne  A.  Motley, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs.    U.S.   Department  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Motley:  On  January  29,  the 
U.S.    government   announced   that    it    had 
agreed  to  sell  Guatemala  $2  million  worth 
of  spare  parts  for  that  country's  fleet  of 
United  States-made  helicopters.  The  State 
Department  has  indicated  that,  because  this 
helicopter  parts  sale  was  for  cash,  it  does 
not  constitute  a  violation  of  the  Congres- 
sional ban  on  sales  of  military  equipment  to 
Guatemala. 

In  its  recent  report  to  the  President,  the 
National  Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central 
America  stated  that  a  renewal  of  military 
assistance  to  Guatemala  should  be  directly 
lined  with  improvements  in  human  rights 
conditions  in  that  country:  "The  existing 
human  rights  situation  there  is  unaccept- 
able, and  the  security  situation  could 
become  critical  .  .  .  Military  aid  and  mili- 
tary sales  should  be  authorized  if  Guatema- 
la (makes)  rapid  progress  towards  democrat- 
ic pluralism  and  respect  for  human  rights." 
Recent  developments  reflect  a  deterioration, 
not  an  improvement,  in  the  over-all  human 
rights  picture  in  Guatemala.  Nevertheless, 
the  Reagan  Administration  has,  in  effect, 
abrogated  the  Congressional  ban. 

There  are  a  number  of  compelling  argu- 
ments as  to  why  this  sale  should  not  have 
been  made.  First,  the  Guatenalan  army  has 
used  helicopters  exteiwively  to  subdue  oppo- 
sition in  rural  communities  throughout  the 
country.  Second,  human  rights  abuses  have 
been  endemic  in  Guatemala  during  the  past 
three  military  governments;  these  abuses 
have  intensified  substantially  since  the 
Mejia  Victores  coup  of  August  1983.  Third, 
and  perhaps  most  important,  the  law  of  the 
United  States  (Section  502B  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act)  prohibits  military  assistance 
or  commercial  sales  of  military  or  police 
equipment  to  governments  engaged  in  "a 
consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
internationally  recognized  human  rights." 
According  to  numerous  independent  ob- 
serves and  organizations.  Guatemala  is 
characterized  by  a  regular  pattern  of 
human  rights  violations. 

We  would  therefore  urge  that  you  recon- 
sider this  decision  to  sell  helicopter  parts  to 
the  Guatemalan  government.  By  cancelling 
the  sale,  the  U.S.  government  could  convey 
its  continuing  displeasure  with  the  human 
rights  policies  of  the  Guatemalan  govern- 
ment. Failure  to  halt  this  transaction,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  only  encourage  the 
Guatemalan  government  to  believe  that  it 
can  persecute  its  citizens  with  impunity. 
Sincerely, 

Dave  Durenbercer. 

Rudy  Boschwitz. 

Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

Nancy  Landon 
Kassebaum.# 


DR.  JOHN  D.  MILAM 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
most  distinguished  Texan  Dr.  John  D. 
Milam,  who  was  recently  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of 
Blood  Banks.  He  assumed  the  presi- 
dency of  this  9,500-member  medical  as- 
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sociation  at  its  36th  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  City,  on  October  31,  1983. 

Dr.  Milam  is  chief  of  staff,  associate 
director  of  pathology  laboratories,  di- 
rector of  the  blood  bank  and  transfu- 
sion service,  director  of  the  Schools  of 
Blood  Bank  Technology  and  Medical 
Technology,  and  director  of  the  blood 
banking  fellowship  program  for  St. 
Luke's  Episcopal  Hospital  at  the  Texas 
Medical  Center  in  Houston.  He  is  also 
a  past  president  of  the  South  Central 
Association  of  Blood  Banks  and  the 
Texas  Society  of  Pathologists. 

The  American  Association  of  Blood 
Banks  is  the  largest  organization  in 
the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  blood 
banking.  More  than  2.300  community 
or  hospital  blood  banks  and  transfu- 
sion services  are  members  of  the 
AABB.  and  more  than  7.000  individ- 
uals professionals,  including  physi- 
cians, researchers,  medical  technolo- 
gist, administrators,  and  donor  recruit- 
ers, also  belong. 

Dr.  Milam  has  been  active  for  many 
years  in  the  AABB.  Previously  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  AABB 
Board  of  Directors  from  1977  to  1981. 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  organi- 
zation's standards,  external  affairs, 
technical  manual,  education,  and  dis- 
trict liaison  coordinating  committees, 

Dr,  Milam  received  his  M.D,  degree 
from  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Louisi- 
ana State  University.  He  trained  in  pa- 
thology at  the  LSU  Medical  Center  in 
Shreveport,  La.;  the  Charity  Hospital 
of  Louisiana  in  New  Orleans,  and  the 
Memorial  Hospital  for  Cancer  and 
Allied  Diseases  in  New  York  City. 

On  behalf  of  the  millions  of  patients 
and  blood  donors  in  Texas  and 
throughout  the  country  that  Dr. 
Milam  has  served  so  well,  I  want  to 
congratulate  him  and  wish  him  well  in 
his  service  to  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Blood  Banks.* 


SENATOR  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  had  occasion  to  read  wonderful  re- 
marks about  our  extraordinary  col- 
league, Dan  Inouye.  They  were  writ- 
ten by  a  friend  of  his  and  mine.  Dean 
Jerrold  M.  Michael  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii's  School  of  Public  Health. 

Dean  Michael's  eloquent  words  cap- 
ture some  of  the  extraordinary  sensi- 
tivity of  Dan  Inouve  and  I  submit  for 
the  Record  for  the  enjoyment  of  our 
colleagues  and  those  who  may  read 
the  Record. 

The  remarks  follows: 
Introduction  of  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye 

ON   THE  Occasion  of  His  Receiving  an 

Honorary  Fellowship  From  the  Hebrew 

University  of  Jerusalem 

(Dean  Jerrold  Michael) 

It  is  of  course  a  great  honor  to  be  chosen 
to  introduce  Senator  Inouye  to  this  group, 
for  the  story  of  his  life  and  that  of  hi."'  wife 
Maggie  is  the  story  of  America.  It  is  a  story, 
as  former  President  Lyndon  Johnson  said, 
and  I  quote,  of 


"A  man  who  has  lived  by  the  code  of  per- 
sonal courage  on  the  battlefield  and  in  the 
political  arena;  a  man  who  has  faced  the  ag- 
gressor's bullets  and  the  bigot's  contemptu- 
ous stare,  and  has  lived  to  gain  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  his  fellowman.  Even 
more  important,  he  has  by  his  example  and 
witness  helped  to  make  the  hearts  of  his  fel- 
lowmen  more  tolerant,  more  free  of  the 
awful  burden  of  racism." 

To  many  of  my  coreligionists  in  this  audi- 
ence, the  saga  of  the  European  migration  is 
well  known  as  an  important  part  of  the 
American  heritage.  We  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  contributions  to  our  society 
which  came  issued  from  Western  Europe— 
the  surge  of  industrious  peasants  out  of 
Poland,  Germany,  and  other  European  cen- 
ters—men and  women  who  fought  eagerly 
for  something  in  a  new  land  and  often 
found  it,  if  not  for  themselves,  for  their 
children  or  their  children's  children.  But,  as 
Ambassador  Mike  Mansfield  has  said: 

"Less  known  is  the  Oriental  immigration 
inheritance  of  America.  It  is  one  which  has 
not  loomed  large  in  the  totality  of  American 
life  and  its  blend  into  the  whole  has  neither 
been  rapid  nor  easy." 

Ambassador  Mansfield  went  on  to  say: 

"The  great  bulk  of  the  immigrants  to 
America  from  Asia  in  fact  did  not  choose  to 
leave  their  homes;  rather,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  by  the  inadequacies  of  crowd- 
ed lands  and  a  rigid  social  system  to  meet 
the  growing  human  demands  which  were 
imposed  on  them  in  the  19th  century.  Often 
these  early  immigrants  constituted  individ- 
ual sacrifices  who  went  forth  into  an  alien 
world  in  a  desperate  last-ditch  effort  to  save 
the  family  clan  structure." 

And  so  it  was  that  the  great-grandfather 
of  this  American  whom  we  honor  tonight, 
one  Wasaburo  Inouye  of  the  Yokoyama  Vil- 
lage in  Japan,  was  caused  to  make  a  momen- 
tous decision— for  a  fire  had  spread  through 
that  village  and  it  was  the  code  of  that  hill 
country  of  southern  Japan  that  he  who 
lived  in  the  house  where  a  fire  began  must 
pay  for  the  restoration  of  any  other  house 
that  burned  and  for  all  the  lost  possessions. 
He  could,  of  course,  flee  with  his  family  in 
the  dead  of  night— and  slip  away— and  for- 
ever after,  the  name  of  Inouye  would  be 
ceremoniously  stricken  from  every  registry 
book  and  dishonor  would  fall  upon  the 
family. 

No  -he  decided  that  they  must  pay  the 
other  families  the  almost  overwhelming 
sum  of  $400  and  since  there  was  no  way  to 
earn  such  money  in  the  village,  the  eldest 
son.  Senator  Inouye's  grandfather  Asakichi, 
then  28,  must  leave  the  village  and  earn 
that  money— earn  it  by  becoming  a  contract 
worker  in  the  sugarcane  fields  of  Hawaii  at 
a  wage  of  $10  a  month.  And  so  it  was  on 
September  28,  1899,  along  with  his  wife, 
Moyo,  and  only  son,  Hyotaro,  that  the  first 
steps  in  the  beginning  of  a  uniquely  Ameri- 
can Odyssey  began. 

And  also  there  began  for  Hyotaro  and  his 
family  on  Kauai,  years  of  backbreaking 
work  on  the  plantations.  By  the  time  he  was 
14,  Hyotaro  was  considered  old  enough  to 
wield  the  machete  and  day  by  day  through- 
out the  harvest  season,  he  worked  by  his  fa- 
ther's side. 

On  September  of  1913.  Hyotaro  left  Kauai 
for  the  first  time  to  prepare  for  his  formal 
education  which  he  was  to  take  at  Mills 
High  School  in  Honolulu.  When  he  graduat- 
ed, he  won  a  job  as  a  file  clerk  with  the 
Theo  H.  Davies  Co.,  and  in  the  River  Street 
Church,  he  met  a. girl— a  small,  bright-eyed 
Japanese,  whose  name  was  Kame  and  who 


Hyotaro  knew  in  his  heart  of  hearts  would 
become  his  wife  or  all  the  days  of  his  future 
would  be  blighted.  And  that  too  came  to 
pass. 

Kame  Imanaga's  parents  died  early  in  her 
life  and  she  found  a  home  with  Rev.  Daniel 
Klinefelter  and  his  wife.  They  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  her  sensitivity  to  life  and 
with  the  way  that  she  was  to  bring  up  her 
family. 

In  September  1923,  she  was  married  to 
Hyotaro  Inouye  and  1  year  later,  in  the 
early  evening  of  September  7,  1924.  a  son. 
Daniel  K.  Inouye,  was  bom. 

My  friends,  Kame  Inouye  is  with  us  today 
and,  if  may.  I  should  just  like  to  have  her 
recognized  at  this  time.  Her  beloved  hus- 
band. Hyotaro,  is  no  longer  with  us  but  his 
memory  remains  and  in  tribute  to  him,  let 
me  quote  the  words  of  Senator  Inouye  as  he 
described  the  moment  in  January  9.  1963, 
when  he  was  sworn  in  as  the  first  Japanese 
American  to  hold  a  seat  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

"Maggie  and  I  had  spent  New  York's  Eve 
in  Hawaii,  then  returned  to  Washington. 
The  weather  was  unusually  cold  and  we 
brought  our  own  warmth  with  us.  I  was 
about  to  take  my  seat  as  the  U.S.  Senator 
and  my  father  had  come  along  to  see  me 
take  the  oath  of  office.  This  was  a  special 
gladness  because  my  father  had  suffered  a 
heart  attack  some  years  before  and  had  not 
been  able  to  be  in  Washington  when  I  was 
sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  knew  he  always  felt  that  to 
be  a  great  loss  and  in  a  certain  sense,  this 
day  belonged  to  him.  Because  of  my  very 
junior  status,  there  was  no  seat  for  him  in 
the  crowded  family  gallery  to  the  left  of  the 
Presiding  Officer.  Instead,  he  sat  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Chamber.  Waiting  my  turn 
to  take  the  office,  I  had  searched  the  galler- 
ies for  him.  Then  my  name  was  called  and  1 
was  escorted  forward  to  where  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  waited  to  administer 
the  oath  of  office.  As  I  raised  my  arm  and 
swore  to  defend  and  protect  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  I  suddenly  saw 
beyond  the  Vice  Presidents  shoulder  and  di- 
rectly in  front  of  me  the  spellbound  face  of 
my  father.  Our  eyes  met  and  held  fast.  I 
tried  to  imagine  what  he  was  thinking  and  I 
felt  an  everlasting  gratitude  to  be  alive,  to 
be  part  of  the  turn  of  events  that  had 
brought  Hyotaro  Inouye  to  this  time  and 
this  place." 

As  you  all  know.  Senator  Inouye's  middle 
name  is  Ken.  Ken  in  Japanese,  means  to 
build  and  in  his  earlier  years.  Senator 
Inouye  thought  that  his  father,  in  choosing 
that  name,  intended  for  him  to  be  a  builder 
or,  as  he  understood  it  at  the  time,  a  carpen- 
ter. It  was  not  until  long  afterward  that  he 
realized  the  true  significance  of  his  middle 
name,  given  with  the  devout  hope  that  he, 
as  the  eldest  son,  would  continue  to  build 
the  Inouye  family. 

Born  in  Honolulu.  Senator  Daniel  K. 
Inouye  grew  up  in  the  McCully-Moilili  area, 
graduated  from  McKinley  High  School,  and 
the  University  of  Hawaii,  where  he  received 
his  bachelor's  degree  in  1950  in  the  field  of 
government  and  economics.  He  is  also  a 
graduate  of  George  Washington  University 
Law  School  where  he  received  his  juris 
doctor  in  1952. 

Enlisting  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  re- 
nowned 442d  Infantry  Regimental  Combat 
Team  in  March  1943,  he  received  a  battle- 
field commission  on  November  1944  and  re- 
tired as  a  captain  in  May  1947  after  having 
received  his  country's  second  highest  mili- 
tary declaration,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  as  well  as  the  Bronze  Star,  Purple 
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Heart  with  Cluster,  five  battle  stars  and 
four  Distinguished  Unit  Citations.  He  clear- 
ly distinguished  himself  in  the  field  of 
combat  as  he  has  since  in  the  field  of  politi- 
cal and  social  action. 

When  he  returned  from  the  war,  he  met  a 
l>eautiful  University  of  Hawaii  professor. 
Margaret  Awamura  (Maggie),  whom  he 
married  June  12.  1949.  So  you  can  see.  this 
is  a  special  time— for  tomorrow,  the 
Inouye's  celebrate  their  34th  wedding  anni- 
versary. Incidentally,  the  wedding  was  ar- 
ranged in  formal  fashion  by  the  Japanese 
version  of  the  Yiddish  'ShotKin"  or  match- 
mjJters— Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kohatsu. 

As  part  of  the  great  social  revolution 
which  is  a  key  to  Hawaii's  present.  Dan  was 
elected  to  the  House  or  Representatives  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  1954.  He  became 
majority  leader  of  that  body  in  that  year 
and  served  through  1958.  In  1958.  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii.  With  statehood  In  1959.  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
and.  as  I  told  you  earlier,  in  1962.  he  became 
the  first  Japanese  American  to  enter  the 
U.S.  Senate  where  he  has  served  successive- 
ly through  four  elections. 

While  he  has  distinguished  himself  in 
many  areas  in  that  august  tK>dy.  perhaps  his 
most  well-linown  area  of  leadership  has 
t>een  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations.  It  is  there  that  he  has 
demonstrated  his  commitment  in  support  of 
an  appropriate  and  balanced  foreign  policy 
for  the  United  States,  which  has  always  in- 
cluded the  resolute  support  of  that  lone  de- 
mocracy in  the  Middle  East— the  State  of 
Israel. 

Of  equal  impact  has  been  his  unflagging 
support  in  the  field  of  education  and  in  par- 
ticular, in  the  field  of  health  science.  As 
many  of  you  know.  Daniel  Inouye  had 
wanted  to  t)e  a  physician  and.  in  fact,  a  sur- 
geon. Having  given  his  right  arm  in  defense 
of  his  country,  that  was  no  longer  to  be  pos- 
sible, but  it  did  not  diminish  his  continuing 
interest  in  the  improvement  in  health  of  the 
people  of  this  country  and  in  fact  to  the 
world. 

And  so  it  is  quite  appropriate  that  he  is 
recognized  this  evening  by  an  institution 
such  as  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem 
that  devotes  itself  to  the  education  of 
people  of  all  backgrounds,  all  religions,  all 
racial  denominations— in  the  field  of  health 
science. 

One  final  vignette  about  this  man  we 
honor  tonight:  A  story  about  a  place  in  Hon- 
olulu well  known  to  all  of  us— Punchbowl 
Cemetery. 

The  GIs  who  had  fallen  in  World  War  II 
were  returned  to  the  islands,  to  Punchbowl, 
and  their  graves  were  marked  with  tempo- 
rary wooden  crosses.  Slowly,  however,  pres- 
sure had  been  building  up.  especially  among 
the  religious  leaders  of  the  Hawaiian  com- 
munity, for  a  system  of  permanent  markers. 
People  had  an  image  of  crosses  at  the  mili- 
tary cemetery  at  Flanders  Field,  made 
famous  by  the  jjoem  about  that  World  War 
I  cemetery  in  France.  Orators  invariably  re- 
ferred to  it  as  a  resting  place  for  the  valiant 
of  our  Christian  nation.  The  Territorial  leg- 
islature was  atKJUt  to  pass  a  resolution  to  in- 
dicate to  Congress  what  kind  of  memorial 
markers  would  be  appropriate.  Dan,  as  com- 
mander of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
had  requested  the  opp)ortunity  to  make  a 
statement.  He  knew  that  many  who  had 
fought  beside  him  and  who  would  rest  now 
forever  at  Punchbowl  were  not  Christian— 
but  rather  were  Buddhists  or  Jews  or  per- 
haps had  no  religious  belief  at  all.  and  he 


reckoned  that  they  were  in  no  position  to 
obtain  the  right  to  lie  in  death  with  the 
same  spiritual  convictions  they  had  borne  in 
life. 

Who.  then,  would  speak  for  them?  In  the 
case  of  the  Nisei  of  Buddhist  faith,  certainly 
not  their  aged  parents,  so  long  taught  to 
hold  their  peace  and  suffer  their  indignities 
in  silence.  In  the  case  of  the  Jews— probably 
not— for  their  coreligionists  for  centuries 
had  learned  that  to  be  quiet  was  to  exist. 

Dan  asked  the  legislature  what  would 
happen  to  our  vision  of  freedom  of  religion 
if.  by  government  edict,  we  mark  all  as 
Christians.  Where  was  the  fairness,  the 
simple  respect  owed  to  those  who  had  given 
up  their  lives  for  this  country? 

And  so  today,  instead  of  rows  of  standing 
crosses,  there  are  the  flat  markers  at  each 
grave  that  are  inscribed  with  the  names,  the 
dates  of  birth  and  death,  and  the  religious 
symbol  of  each  person.  Punchbowl  today,  is 
a  tranquil  and  lovely  resting  place  for  thou- 
sands of  brave  OI's,  unmarred  by  subtle  un- 
intentional religious  bigotry. 

Almost  58  years  ago  to  the  day,  when  Sen- 
ator iNOUYE  was  but  1  year  old,  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity was  founded  high  on  Mount  Scopus, 
overlooking  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem.  A  uni- 
versity—in the  words  of  Prof.  Albert  Ein- 
stein—and spoken  by  him  on  that  day— 
"that  will  serve  people  of  all  religions  and 
all  races,  a  university  never  to  be  cramped 
with  the  spirit  of  narrow  nationalism,  a  uni- 
versity always  free  from  the  evil  of  bias  and 
with  the  hope  that  teachers  and  students 
will  always  preserve  the  consciousness  that 
they  serve  their  people  best  when  they 
maintain  their  union  with  humanity  and 
with  the  highest  human  and  moral  values.  " 

It  is  quite  appropriate  that  such  a  univer- 
sity should  honor  such  a  man.  Senator 
Daniel  K.  Inouye.* 


JOAN  SCHEUER  AND  EDUCATION 
IN  NEW  YORK 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
the  system  of  financing  schools  in  New 
York  State,  as  indeed  in  many  others, 
is  one  which  is  exceedingly  complex.  It 
requires  a  precise  and  incisive  mind  to 
understand  the  intricacies  and  subtle- 
ties of  the  process.  So.  when  one  finds 
a  cogent  analysis  of  the  financing 
system  in  New  York,  there  is  a  feeling 
of  rehef  and  appreciation. 

Such  was  the  case  when  I  read  an  ar- 
ticle entitled,  "The  Equity  of  New 
York  State's  System  of  Financing 
Schools:  An  Update.  "  This  work  was 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Education 
Finance  and  was  written  by  Joan 
Scheuer,  who  is  a  consultant  for  the 
Office  of  Budget  Operations  and 
Review  of  the  New  Yprk  City  Board  of 
Education. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  article 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Equity  or  New  York  States  System 
or  Financing  Schools:  An  Update 

(By  Joan  Scheuer) 

"Schizophrenic"  was  the  word  chosen  to 
describe  New  York  State's  system  of  financ- 
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ing  public  schools  in  1970.'  Prom  Its  incep- 
tion in  1962.  both  equalizing  and  disequallz- 
ing  features  have  countered  each  other 
within  the  plan.  Over  the  years,  the  legisla- 
ture has  added  save-harmless  provisions, 
extra  weightings,  new  aid  programs  and  de- 
vices for  cushioning  economic  and  demo- 
graphic change.  By  1981,  the  system  had 
become  so  complex  that  Judge  Hopkins  of 
the  appellate  court  described  it  as  "a  patch- 
work mounted  on  patchwork,  an  Ossa  of 
confusion  piled  on  a  Pelion  of  disorder."  » 

CALL  FOR  REFORM 

Deficiencies  in  the  New  York  plan  were 
identified  by  a  series  of  government  task 
forces  and  commissions  throughout  the 
1970s.  The  drive  for  reform  culminated  in 
1974  with  the  case,  Leviitown  v.  Nyquist.  in 
which  the  cities  and  schools  boards  of  Buf- 
falo, Rochester.  Syracuse,  and  New  York 
joined  twenty-seven  property  poor  districts 
in  a  challenge  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
state's  system  of  financing  schools.  In  June 
1978.  following  a  long  trial,  the  lower  court 
Judge  L.  Kingsley  Smith  declared  New 
York's  method  of  funding  education  uncon- 
stitutional. Judge  Smit  's  opinion  was 
upheld  by  the  appellate  division  in  October 
1981.  but  reversed  by  the  court  of  appeals  in 
June  1982.  The  majority  opinion  for  the 
court  of  appeals  made  clear  that  the  rever- 
sal rested  on  constitutional  grounds,  rather 
than  a  denial  that  the  system  was  inequita- 
ble. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  there  are  .  .  . 
significant  inequalities  in  the  availability  of 
financial  support  for  local  school  districts, 
ranging  from  minor  discrepancies  to  major 
differences,  resulting  in  significant  uneven- 
ness  in  the  educational  opportunities  of- 
fered.' 

So  saying,  the  court  passed  the  problem 
back  to  the  legislature.  Some  legislators 
have  argued  that  recent  changes  in  the  law 
have  effectively  reduced  inequities  in  the 
system,  that  the  claims  raised  in  the  Levit- 
town  case  have  t>een  substantially  addressed 
since  the  trial  began.  "In  principal,"  said 
one  influential  state  senator,  "the 
(llegislature  has  met  the  dicta  of  the 
Iclourts." «  But,  Governor  Cuomo  and  the 
Board  of  Regents  maintain  that  the  system 
is  in  need  of  comprehensive  reform  and  that 
inequities  have  increased,  not  diminished,  in 
recent  years.' 

This  paper  will  examine  recent  legislative 
initiatives  to  determine  their  effectiveness 
in  reducing  the  kinds  of  inequities  that  were 
the  focus  of  the  Levittown  complaint— 
chiefly  wealth-related  disparities  in  local 
spending,  the  interdependence  of  school 
spending  and  local  fiscal  capacity  and  in- 
equities among  types  of  districts.  It  will 
review  the  New  York  State  system  of  fi- 
nancing schools  to  determine  whether  it  has 
become  more  or  less  equitable  since  1975, 
and  will  attempt  to  answer  the  following 
questions:  How  have  disparities  in  local 
wealth  and  spending  changed?  To  what 
extent  has  the  interdependence  of  local 
spending  and  local  wealth  been  intercepted? 
Has  the  state's  ability  to  compensate  for  dis- 
parities in  school  spending  improved?  Has 
the  state  improved  its  method  of  meeting 
pupil  needs?  Have  inequities  among  types  of 
districts  and  regions  have  ameliorated? 

THE  NEED  FOR  CHANGE 

Pressure  on  the  legislature  to  change  the 
school  finance  scheme  mounted  as  the 
Levittown  litigation  proceeded.  Following 
Judge  Smith's  decision  in  1978,  Governor 
Carey  announced  his  support  for  reform. 
With  the  Regents,  he  appointed  the  Special 
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Task  Force  on  Equity  and  Excellence  in 
Education  (the  Rubin  Task  Force)  to  study 
the  issues  raised  in  the  Leviitown  case  and 
recommend  remedies.^ 

The  efficiency  of  the  system  as  well  as  its 
equity  was  called  into  question.  All  but  six 
districts  were  receiving  aid  on  a  save-harm- 
less basis  in  1976.  The  state  share  of  total 
educational  expenditure  dropped  from  a 
peak  of  48  percent  in  1967-69  to  37.6  percent 
in  1977-78.'  The  number  of  districts  receiv- 
ing aid  on  a  save-harmless  basis  rose  as  state 
support  levels  lagged.  The  Board  of  Regents 
called  upon  the  legislature  to  increase  fund- 
ing levels,  revise  the  attendance-based 
method  of  counting  pupils  and  phase  out 
the  nonequalizing  features  of  the  aid  formu- 
las." 

LEGISLATIVE  RESPONSE 

The  legislature  responded  to  pressure  for 
reform  with  a  series  of  changes  in  the  aid 
formulas  and  in  the  composition  of  the  aid 
package.  Chapter  53  of  the  Laws  of  1978  re- 
placed the  foundation  formula  that  had 
been  in  place  since  1974  and  restored  the  aid 
ratio  format.  A  two-tiered  percentage  equal- 
izing formula  was  introduced  for  basic  oper- 
ating aid.  The  state  share  of  the  ceilings  was 
set  at  49  percent  of  the  tier  I  ceiling  and  20 
percent  of  the  tier  II  ceiling,  in  a  district  of 
average  wealth.  Ceilings  for  both  tiers  were 
raised,  with  the  tier  I  ceiling  increasing  each 
year  from  $1,450  in  1978-79  to  $1,685  in 
1982-83  and  the  tier  II  ceiling  increasing 
from  $1,500  to  $2,155  in  1982-83.  The  mini- 
mum $360  flat  grant  provision  was  retained, 
but  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  $360 
per  pupil  grant  since  1974. 

Change  in  the  wealth  measure 

Responding  to  pressure  to  introduce  an  al- 
ternative to  property  value  as  the  sole  indi- 
cator of  local  fiscal  capacity,  the  legislature 
redefined  the  measure  of  local  wealth  for 
the  second  tier  of  operating  aid  in  1981.  It 
substituted  personal  income  per  total 
wealth  pupil  unit  (TWPU)  for  full  value  per 
total  wealth  pupil  unit  (TWPU)  in  the  tier 
II  formula  for  operating  aid.  The  change 
was  not  welcomed  by  most  of  the  large  city 
school  districts,  which  appear  wealthier 
when  local  wealth  is  defined  in  terms  of 
income  per  pupil,  than  they  appear  when 
wealth  is  defined  as  relative  property  value 
per  pupil.  The  change  reduced  aid  for  city 
districts.  In  1980-81.  the  big  five  city  school 
districts  received  32.4  percent  of  all  tier  II 
aid  distributed  by  the  state:  in  1981-82  they 
received  27.7  percent  and  in  1982-83,  27.4 
percent." 

Pupil  counts 

Changes  in  the  statutory  definition  of 
weighted  pupils  have  made  the  New  York 
formulas  unduly  complex.  The  law  defines 
pupils  differently  depending  on  how  the 
public  count  is  used  in  the  aid  formulas.  For 
computing  aid  payments,  pupils  are  defined 
as  "total  aidable  pupil  units"  (TAPU  "for 
payment").  They  are  counted  on  the  basis 
of  average  daily  attendance  (ADA)  in  the 
base  year  (the  year  preceding  aid  payment). 
An  extra  .25  weighting  is  assigned  to  pupils 
in  grades  7-12;  pupils  with  special  educa- 
tional needs  (PSEN)  receive  an  extra  .25 
weighting,  pupils  in  summer  programs  an 
additional  .12,  and  those  in  adult  education 
programs  an  extra  .50. 

For  measuring  wealth,  the  pupil  count  is 
defined  as  "total  wealth  pupil  unit" 
(TWPU).  All  weighted  pupils,  including 
those  weighted  for  handicaps,  are  included. 
To  conform  with  the  year  that  audited  data 
on  property  valuation  becomes  available, 
pupils  are  counted  for  TWPU  on  the  basis 


of  selected  attendance  periods  for  the  year 
preceding  the  base  year. 

The  large  city  plaintiffs  in  the  Levittown 
case  argued  that  the  use  of  attendance  in 
state  formulas  discriminated  against  urban 
school  districts.  They  claimed  that  high  ab- 
sentee rates  were  characteristic  of  all  large 
cities  and  required  greater  rather  than  re- 
duced expenditures  on  the  part  of  large  city 
school  districts.'"  Although  the  Board  of 
Regents,  the  Rubin  Task  Force,  and  Gover- 
nor Carey  proposed  a  shift  in  the  definition 
of  pupils  from  an  attendance  based  pupil 
count  toward  one  based  on  enrolled  pupils, 
average  daily  attendance  (ADA)  has  contin- 
ued to  be  the  basis  for  aid  computation  in 
all  of  New  York's  aid  formulas. 

Composition  of  the  aid  package 

The  composition  of  aids  that  make  up  the 
state's  contributions  to  educational  support 
has  changed  from  year  to  year,  reflecting 
legislative  priorities.  In  1975-76.  major  aids 
included  operating,  transportation,  building 
aid,  BOCES,  and  special  service  aid  and 
high  tax  aid.  Operating  aid  accounted  for 
75.8  percent  of  the  total  state  aid  allocation, 
other  "major"  aids  for  21.9  percent,  and  all 
other  state  aid  for  2.3  percent."  By  1982-83. 
operating  aid  made  up  68.9  percent  of  the 
total,  other  major  aids  26.2  percent,  and  all 
other  aids,  4.8  percent.  The  drop  in  the  per- 
centage of  aid  allocated  in  the  form  of  oper- 
ating aid  is  the  result  of  the  newly  created 
separate  "excess  cost"  formulas  for  handi- 
capped pupils  in  public  school  programs  and 
in  private  institutional  placements  and  the 
growth  of  special  purpose  aid  programs. 

In  1979,  four  aid  programs  for  handi- 
capped pupils  were  consolidated  and  a  sepa- 
rate ai(i  ratio  formula  was  developed  for 
handicapped  pupils  in  public  schools.  The 
handicapped  aid  ceiling  was  set  to  reflect 
the  average  level  of  operating  expenditures 
in  the  state  and  handicapped  pupils  were  as- 
signed extra  weights  of  1.7,  0.9  and  0.13  ac- 
cording to  the  level  of  service  received. 
Weightings  for  handicapped  pupils  were  re- 
moved from  the  TAPU  count  for  computing 
aid.  but  since  1981  they  have  been  included 
in  the  count  of  pupils  for  determining  dis- 
trict wealth  (TWPU).  A  special  formula 
covers  the  few  pupils  in  public  programs 
where  costs  exceed  $10,000  per  pupil  or  four 
times  the  local  level  of  operating  cost  per 
pupil. 

Over  twenty  separate  formulas  now  allo- 
cate state  funds  to  school  districts.'^  Sepa- 
rate formulas  provide  for  pupils  in  programs 
that  serve  the  gifted  and  talented  and 
pupils  with  limited  English  proficiency. 
Low-income  (LISSA)  aid  is  distributed  to 
districts  with  relatively  low  personal  income 
on  an  aid  ratio  formula  basis.  Aid  for  diag- 
nostic screening  in  elementary  grades  is  dis- 
tributed by  formula.  The  big  five  cities  re- 
ceive special  services  aid  for  data  processing 
and  occupational  education  and  two  other 
formulas  provide  aid  for  these  functions  in 
districts  served  by  Boards  of  Cooperative 
Educational  Services  (BOCES).  Separate 
minimum  aid  ratios  and  save-harmless  pro- 
visions apply  in  many  of  the  nonoperating 
aid  formulas. 

Categorical  grants  have  proliferated  and 
now  include  support  for  certain  small  cities 
that  were  affected  adversely  by  a  series  of 
court  decisions  on  constitutional  tax  limits. 
Categorical  aids  totaled  approximately  $180 
million,  or  2.4  percent  of  the  $4,528  million 
distributed  in  state  aid  for  1982-83. 
Cushions  against  change 

Several  devices  were  created  by  the  legis- 
lature to  protect  districts  against  the  53  per- 


cent increase  in  property  values  that  took 
place  in  New  York  State  between  1975  and 
1980."  Districts  were  given  the  option  of  se- 
lecting the  most  advantageous  of  full  valu- 
ation for  the  prior  year  minus  one,  or  an  av- 
erage of  two  years  preceding  the  prior  year. 
In  1981,  the  average  increase  in  property 
value  per  pupil  over  a  two  year  period  was 
limitecj  to  120  percent  for  purposes  of  com- 
puting operating  aid. 

Another  shield  against  change  is  provided 
by  the  option  to  average  pupil  counts  for 
two  years.  Since  1979,  districts  have  been 
permitted  to  select  the  most  favorable  of 
the  previous  year's  TAPU  count  or  an  aver- 
age of  the  two  preceding  years. 

Many  forms  of  save-harmless  provisions 
were  incorporated  in  the  New  York  State 
aid  system  between  1974  and  1982.'*  Until 
1980,  districts  were  guaranteed  at  least  as 
much  per  pupil  and  at  least  as  much  in  total 
aid,  as  they  received  the  year  before.  In 
1980.  per  pupil  save-harmless  was  discontin- 
ued, but  districts  with  rapidly  falling  enroll- 
ments were  guaranteed  "special"  aid  in- 
creases of  108  percent  per  pupil  over  the 
prior  year's  per  pupil  aid.  provided  that  aid 
did  not  exceed  the  prior  year's  total  dollar 
entitlement. 

Limits  on  the  increase  in  state  aid  that  a 
district  was  permitted  to  receive  from  year 
to  year  were  imposed  in  1974-75.  These 
limits,  or  "caps"  were  reduced  and  adjusted 
in  subsequent  years  and  were  eliminated  en- 
tirely in  1981. 

DEFINING  AND  ASSESSING  THE  EQUITY  OF  NEW 
YORK'S  AID  SYSTEM 

Past  assessments 

An  assessment  of  the  equity  of  New  York 
state's  method  of  funding  public  education 
was  offered  in  testimony  for  the  plaintiffs 
during  the  Levittown  trial.''  The  analysis 
focused  on  two  criteria  of  equity:  (1)  Dis- 
parities in  local  school  district  wealth  and 
spending  and  their  effect  on  educational  re- 
sources: and  (2)  the  correspondence  between 
local  wealth  and  local  school  district  ex- 
penditures throughout  the  system.  The 
study,  prepared  by  the  Education  Policy  Re- 
search Institute  (EPRI).  was  based  on  data 
for  1974-75  supplied  by  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department  (SED)  from  state 
computer  runs  and  the  state's  Consolidated 
Data  Base.  Expenditures  were  represented 
by  "approved  operating  expenditures  (AOE) 
per  weighted  pupil  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance (WADA)"  and  wealth  by  "full  property 
value  per  resident  pupil  in  weighted  average 
daily  attendance  (FV/RWADA)." 

Four  findings  were  offered  as  evidence  of 
the  system's  overall  inequity  in  1975:  '•  (1) 
the  range  in  the  value  of  real  property  per 
weighted  pupil  in  school  districts  through- 
out the  state  was  substantial— from  $412,370 
to  $8,884,  a  ratio  of  46-to-l.  When  the  values 
at  the  extremes  of  the  range  were  disregard- 
ed, the  ratio  between  the  property  wealth  of 
the  district  at  the  10th  percentile  and  the 
district  at  the  90th  percentile  was  still  more 
than  4-to-l.  (2)  There  was  a  wide  range  in 
school  district  spending  between  the  state's 
highest  spending  district  and  its  lowest 
spending  district— from  $4,215  to  $936  per 
pupil,  a  ratio  of  4.5-to-l  and  there  wsls  a 
spread  in  spending  level  between  the  dis- 
tricts at  the  10th  and  90th  percentiles  of 
close  to  2-to-l.  (3)  The  dependence  of  local 
school  district  spending  on  local  school  dis- 
trict property  wealth  was. demonstrated  by 
ranking  districts  in  order  of  property  wealth 
per  pupil  (full  value  per  RWADA)  and  com- 
paring average  property  wealth  per  pupil 
with   the   average   approved   operating   ex- 
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penditure  p«r  pupil  for  each  of  seven  levels 
of  wealth.  The  Pearson  correlation  l)etween 
full  value  per  RWADA  and  operating  ex- 
penditures per  WADA  was  found  to  be  *  .71; 
the  correlation  between  operating  expendi- 
tures and  median  family  income  was  •  .64 
and  correlations  between  local  spending  and 
variables  measuring  teacher  experience, 
training,  and  salary  were  all  highly  signifi- 
cant. (4)  Finally,  the  Leviltown  witnesses 
testified  that  disparities  in  operatmg  ex- 
penditures were  directly  related  to  the  qual- 
ity and  extent  of  available  educational  re- 
sources, as  represented  by  the  numbers  of 
classroom  teachers  and  professional  staff 
per  student,  and  the  training,  salary,  and 
experience  level  of  teachers. 

Three  years  later,  the  Rubin  Task  Force 
found  that  inequities  in  the  system  had  per- 
sisted." After  a  careful  review  of  alterna- 
tive equity  standards  and  measures  and 
their  implications,  the  Task  Force  decided 
to  focus  on  two  equity  goals:  expenditure 
equality  and  fiscal  neutrality.  Among  the 
statistical  tools  to  measure  expenditure 
equality,  the  research  staff  selected  the 
range,  the  restricted  range,  and  the  coeffi- 
cient of  variation.  To  measure  the  interde- 
pendence of  spending  and  wealth  through- 
out the  system,  the  Task  Force  research  ex- 
amined the  correlation  t)etween  local  prop- 
erty wealth  (FV /RWADA)  and  approved  op- 
erating expenditures  per  pupil  (AOE/ 
TAPU).  as  well  as  the  correlation  between 
personal  income  and  approved  operating  ex- 
penditures per  pupil.  As  an  indicator  of  the 
strength  of  the  relationship  between  wealth 
and  expenditures.  Task  Force  reports  used 
regression  analysis  to  determine  the  elastici- 
ty of  expenditures  (AOE/TAPU)  with  re- 
spect to  both  property  and  income  wealth. 
Data  were  supplied  by  the  State  Education 
Department  using  computer  runs  for  1975- 
76  and  subsequent  years. 

Methodology 

To  update  these  earlier  assessments  of  the 
equity  of  New  York  State's  system  of  fi- 
nancing education,  this  paper  used  data 
from  the  same  State  Education  Department 
sources  that  supplied  data  for  the  studies 
made  in  1975  and  1978.  As  far  as  possible, 
the  statistical  measures  used  in  the  previous 
studies  will  be  applied  to  recent  data.  New- 
York  City  will  be  treated  separately,  as  it 
was  in  Levittotcn  testimony  and  Task  Force 
analyses,  and  regressions  will  be  weighted 
by  pupils,  as  they  were  used  to  determine 
elasticity  for  the  Rubin  Task  Force. 

As  an  indicator  of  local  property  wealth 
per  pupil,  one  can  compare  data  for  the  two 
periods  on  the  full  value  of  property  behind 
each  child  defined  as  pupil  in  resident 
weighted  average  daily  attendance 
(RWADA).  a  definition  that  has  remained 
constant  and  correlates  closely  with  the 
wealth  measure  in  current  use.  full  value 
per  total  weighted  pupil  unit  (TWPU). 
Income  data  did  not  l)ecome  available  for 
use  in  school  aid  formulas  until  1979. 
Income  data  for  1981-84  will  be  examined  in 
two  forms— income  per  pupil  (TWPU).  the 
definition  used  in  the  current  formula  to  de- 
termine local  fiscal  capacity  for  tier  II  oper- 
ating aid.  and  income  per  tax  return,  the 
most  accessible  indicator  of  personal  income 
per  household. 

In  New  York  State,  local  school  spending 
is  defined  by  statute  as  approved  operating 
expenditures  per  total  aidable  pupil  unit 
(TAPU).  For  1982-83  aid.  TAPU  for  expense 
was  defined  to  encompass  all  weighted 
pupils,  including  handicapped  pupils,  and 
can  therefore  be  compared  to  the  defini- 


tions of  local  expenditures  used  in  1974-75 
and  1977-78. 

An  index  of  need  that  related  the  weight- 
ed to  unweighted  pupils  in  each  district  will 
l>e  used  to  assess  the  system's  effectiveness 
in  targeting  aid  to  special  pupil  groups.  Dis- 
tricts will  l>e  ranked  according  to  the  needs 
index  and  their  needs  analyzed  in  relation 
to  local  wealth  and  the  flow  of  special  aids. 
Needs  and  aids  will  t>e  examined  for  differ- 
ent regions  as  represented  by  the  eleven 
lalx)r  market  areas  in  the  state. 
Findings 

Disparities.— When  the  statistical  proce- 
dures used  by  witne.sses  in  the  Levittown 
trial  and  by  the  Rubin  Task  Force  are  ap- 
plied to  1981-82  data  on  school  spending 
and  local  fiscal  resources  in  New  York  State, 
little  change  in  the  pattern  of  wealth  and 
spending  is  found.  Indicators  of  local  prop- 
erty wealth  for  1982  aid  continue  to  show  a 
wide  disparity  from  the  wealthiest  to  the 
poorest  di.stricl— a  range  for  full  value  per 
RWADA  of  $1,093,534.  and  a  ratio  of  48-to-l 
between  the  richest  and  poorest  district 
compared  to  53.3-to-l  in  1974-75  and  51-to-l 
in  1977-78."  When  values  for  the  districts 
at  the  90th  and  10th  percentiles  are  com- 
pared, the  range  is  $83,563  and  the  ratio  l>e- 
iween  the  wealth  of  the  district  at  the  90th 
compared  to  the  wealth  of  the  district  at 
the  10th  percentile  is  2.8-to-I  in  1982  com- 
pared to  3.4  to-1  in  1974-75  and  3-to-l  in 
1977-78." 

The  ranges  in  personal  income  per  pupil 
are  narrower  than  the  spread  in  property 
wealth:  the  ratio  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  values  is  20-to-l  and  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  income  level  of  the  district  at  the 
90th  percentile  compared  to  the  income 
level  of  the  district  at  the  10th  percentile  is 
2.5-to-l.  When  income  is  defined  as  personal 
income  per  tax  return,  the  ratio  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  values  is  8. 3-to-l  and 
the  ratio  between  the  income  level  of  the 
district  at  the  90th  percentile  compared  to 
the  district  at  the  10th  percentile  is  1.6-to-l. 

Table  1  compares  expenditures  statistics 
for  1974-75.  1977-78.  and  1981-82  data.  Ap- 
proved operating  expenditures  per  pupil 
still  vary  widely  throughout  the  state,  rang- 
ing from  $1,370  per  pupil  to  $12,683  per 
pupil  (TAPU).  with  a  ratio  of  9-to-l  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  spending  district  and 
a  ratio  of  1.8-to-l  when  spending  in  the  dis- 
tricts at  the  90th  and  10th  percentiles  are 
compared.  The  range,  restricted  range,  and 
coefficient  of  variation  have  increased  since 
1974-75  and  1977-78. 

Fiscal  Neutrality.—'When  pupils  are 
grouped  by  ranked  intervals  of  local  district 
property  wealth  and  the  average  spending 
level  of  each  interval  is  examined,  the  rela- 
tionship between  local  wealth  and  school 
spending  is  illustrated.  Table  2  shows  that 
the  patterns  for  1982  are  very  similar  to 
those  descrit>ed  by  the  Rubin  Task  Force, 
and  the  Levittown  plaintiffs.  As  district 
wealth  increases,  more  is  spent  on  local 
schools,  and  more  educational  resources  are 
available  for  each  pupil. 

When  the  relationship  of  wealth  and 
spending  is  examined  using  a  variety  of  defi- 
nitions, one  finds  that  the  interrelation  be- 
tween the  wealth  and  expenditures  of  local 
school  districts  persists,  despite  the  int'^r- 
vention  of  state  aid.  Correlations  confirm 
the  association  between  wealth  and  expend- 
iture throughout  the  system.  In  1981-82. 
the  correlation  between  property  value  per 
RWADA  and  approved  operating  expense 
per  pupil  was  -.63.  compared  to  +.71  in 
1974-75.  In  1981-82.  the  correlation  between 
total    school    expenditures    and    property 


value  per  RWADA  was  -f  .69.  the  correlation 
between  approved  operating  expenditures 
and  personal  income  per  TWPU  was  +.6Z, 
and  the  correlation  between  approved  oper- 
ating expenditures  and  personal  income  per 
tax  return  was  +.72.  The  correlation  be- 
tween approved  operating  expenditures  and 
classroom  teachers  per  1.000  pupils  contin- 
ued to  be  highly  significant,  +.50  in  1981-82 
compared  to  +  .60  in  1974-75.  while  the  cor- 
relation between  professional  staff  per  1.000 
pupils  and  expenditures  was  +.62  in  1981-82 
compared  to  +  .69  in  1974-75. 

Measuring  the  percent  change  in  local 
spending  with  respect  to  wealth,  one  finds 
an  elasticity  of  0.293  when  approved  operat- 
ing expenditure  per  pupil  spending  is  relat- 
ed to  full  value  per  pupil  and  an  elasticity  of 
.572  when  related  to  personal  income  per 
pupil  for  the  1981-82  year.  Put  differently,  a 
.29  percent  change  in  spending  is  produced 
by  each  percent  change  in  property  wealth 
and  local  spending  will  respond  by  .57  per- 
cent for  each  percentage  change  in  the  local 
level  of  personal  income.  The  Rubin  Task 
Force  found  a  .32  percent  elasticity  for 
property  related  disparities  and  a  .66  per- 
cent elasticity  for  income  related  disparities 
in  1979-80.'" 

Matching  aid  needs 

An  index  of  pupil  need  was  constructed 
for  this  study  by  relating  weighted  to  non- 
weighted  pupils  in  each  district.  As  a  proxy 
for  pupil  costs  or  pupil  need,  the  index  is 
limited:  it  only  reflects  extra  costs  that  are 
explicity  recognized  by  the  weighting  for- 
mula. Research  for  the  Rubin  Task  Force 
found  that  the  weightings  used  for  the  New 
York  formula  significantly  understate  pupil 
costs,"  and  the  Regents  concur,  as  stated  in 
their  1982  Report  and  Recommendations  to 
the  legislature.  The  index  of  pupil  need 
tests  only  the  effectiveness  of  the  aid 
system  in  targeting  resources  to  those 
pupils  that  it  has  identified  as  requiring 
extra  aid.  rather  than  the  adequacy  of  the 
weights.  Nevertheless,  it  offers  a  simple  if 
limited  indicator  of  the  system's  capacity  to 
compensate  for  extra  pupil  needs. 

When  pupils  are  ranked  and  grouped  in 
deciles  according  to  the  needs  index,  and 
the  average  wealth  and  levels  of  aid  for 
each  decile  are  computed,  it  is  clear  that  aid 
is  not  related  to  local  need.  On  the  contrary, 
as  Table  3  shows,  aid  tends  to  be  negatively 
related  to  pupil  need.  District  wealth  deter- 
mines both  operating  aid  and  total  aid  and 
overwhelms  whatever  weightings  are  incor- 
porated in  the  formula.  Table  4  indicates 
that  not  only  operating  aids,  but  targeted 
aids  for  specific  pupil  groups,  are  not  direct- 
ly responsive  to  the  number  of  handicapped 
or  low  scoring  pupils  in  a  district,  because 
they  are  wealth  equalized.  In  addition,  only 
a  few  dollars  per  child  are  available  in  each 
district  for  pupils  with  limited  English  pro- 
ficiency, for  diagnostic  screening,  or  pro- 
grams for  the  gifted  and  talented. 
Latfor  market  differentials 

When  average  values  for  selected  varia- 
bles are  examined  on  the  basis  of  labor  mar- 
kets, marked  regional  differentials  are  ap- 
parent. Data  for  1977-78  were  compiled  by 
labor  market  area  by  the  Rubin  Task  Force. 
The  task  force  found  that  average  operating 
expenditures  were  1.4  times  higher  down- 
state  than  in  the  upstate  metropolitan  and 
nonmetropolitan  areas,  and  that  property 
wealth,  household  income,  and  tax  effort 
also  were  greater  in  the  downstate  area.'' 

Table  5  illustrates  similar  upstate/down- 
state  differentials  for  1981-82.  It  also  shows 
that  the  downstate  metropolitan  suburbs  re- 
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ceive  the  lion's  share  of  save-harmless  aid 
and  are  considerably  richer  than  the  rest  of 
the  state.  At  the  same  time,  they  have 
higher  tax  rates,  higher  operating  expendi- 
tures, and  higher  than  average  pupil  needs. 

CURRENT  CONCERNS 

Once  again,  the  nonequalizing  provisions 
of  the  aid  formula  are  threatening  its  viabil- 
ity and  equity.  According  to  a  report  by  the 
New  York  State  Division  of  the  Budget,  263 
districts  are  expected  to  receive  1982-83  aid 
on  a  save-harmless  basis. ^^i  Of  these,  186 
have  been  receiving  save-harmless  aid  since 
1980-81  or  before,  and  142  have  l)een  on 
save-harmless  for  seven  years  or  more.  The 
report  points  out  that  73  percent  of  the 
1982-83  save-harmless  aid  is  distributed  to 
districts  in  five  suburban  counties.  Save- 
harmless  aid  per  pupil  goes,  for  the  most 
part,  to  districts  that  have  the  highest  prop- 
erty and  income  wealth  and  spend  the  most 
for  education.  These  districts  receive  the 
greatest  share  of  other  nonequalizing  aids, 
such  as  transportation  and  BOCES  aid.  flat 
grants,  and  aid  attributable  to  special  op- 
tions for  averaging  pupil  counts  and  limit- 
ing property  valuation. 

The  Board  of  Regents  identified  three  key 
deficiencies  of  the  present  school  finance 
system:  (1)  the  state  level  of  support  is  too 
low  to  prevent  a  growing  wealth-related  gap 
in  expenditures:  (2)  pupil  counts  and 
weightings  understate  the  cost  of  educating 
pupils;  and  (3)  aids  are  allocated  without 
regard  to  district  need.-'* 


For  1983-84.  the  Regents  recommend  a 
comprehensive  reform  package  that  would 
phase  out  save-harmless  and  flat  grant  pro- 
visions and  relate  aid  to  local  tax  effort.  The 
Regents'  plan  would  require  an  increase  of 
$359  million  in  state  funds  for  1983-84.  as- 
suming a  10  percent  increase  in  the  level  of 
local  spending.  This  proposal  is  redistribu- 
tive  in  its  impact  and  the  political  costs  of 
implementing  the  plan  are  high;  the  Re- 
gents estimate  that  211  districts  would  lose 
aid  in  1983-84  under  the  proposal,  most  of 
them  in  metropolitan  suburban  areas.'* 

Another  approach  to  revising  the  current 
aid  plan  was  offered  in  the  final  Report  and 
Recommendations  of  the  Rubin  Task  Force 
submitted  in  February  1982,  following  three 
years  of  research  and  debate.  The  Task 
Force  offered  seven  alternative  suggestions 
for  making  the  New  York  plan  more  equita- 
ble. All  were  based  on  the  percentage  equal- 
izing format  that  has  been  traditional  in 
New  York  State  and  most  of  the  options  in- 
cluded an  increase  in  ceilings,  to  reflect  cur- 
rent spending  levels,  a  revised  definition  of 
local  wealth,  an  enrollment  based  pupil 
count,  and  adjustments  for  special  needs 
and  overburdens.  The  cost  to  the  state  of 
the  recommendations  varied  from  $500  mil- 
lion to  $1.5  billion  for  the  initial  year  of  the 
plan." 

The  Levittown  case  is  closed  and  court 
action  no  longer  threatens  to  force  compre- 
hensive reform  of  school  finance  in  New 
York  State.  Yet.  the  issues  raised  by  the 


case  continue  to  influence  the  state  legisla- 
ture and  executive  policy  makers.  The  Exec- 
utive Budget  presented  by  Governor  Cuomo 
incorporated  many  of  the  reforms  suggested 
by  the  Rubin  Task  Force  and  accepted  most 
of  the  concepts  of  equity  that  were  put  for- 
ward in  the  course  of  the  Levittown  trail. 
The  Governor  proposed  to  eliminate  save- 
harmless  aid,  reduce  flat  grant  provisions 
and  "provide  increased  support  for  those 
districts  least  able  to  support  basic  pro- 
grams from  the  real  property  tax."  While 
substantially  improving  the  distributional 
equity  of  the  system,  the  Governor's  plan 
would  have  imposed  severe  cutbacks  on 
many  districts. 

The  legislature  declined  to  adopt  so  puni- 
tive a  plan.  Instead  it  continued  existing  law 
with  a  relatively  small  increase  in  ceilings, 
even  declining  to  reduce  aid  allocations  for 
the  few  most  wealthy  districts.  Instead  of 
permitting  the  formulas  to  determine  the 
distribution  of  aid  freely  and  fully,  the  legis- 
lature agreed  on  a  school  aid  increase  of 
$203  million  for  the  1983-84  school  year,'" 
and  then  made  sure  that  New  York  City's 
share  of  the  total  funds  distributed  re- 
mained close  to  30  percent.  Once  again,  the 
formulas  were  fine-tuned  to  meet  this  over- 
riding political  priority.  Of  the  708  districts 
in  the  state,  291,  or  41  percent,  will  receive 
aid  on  a  save-harmless  basis,  thereby  dimin- 
ishing the  equalizing  effect  of  the  system. 


TABLE  1. -MEASURES  OF  EQUITY  FOR  ELEMENTARY/SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  FOR  1975, 1978,  AND  1982  (EXCLUDING  NYC) 


1975 


1978 


1982 


DcKiiptivt  stalislics 

Mean  fipendilutjs  '_ __„__„..».. 

median  eipendituiB  , „ 

Meautcs  ol  expendiluie  equaMy: 

Reslficled  range  ._„_ ., .... 

Federal  range  ralio 

(Efficient  of  tarialion 
Measures  ol  Fiscal  Neutrality 

Oteialion  between  oroperty  wealtlt  and  eipenditures 

Elasticity  ot  ejpenditures  witli  respect  to  l«ealt^ 


SM98 
1.428 

$1,867 
1.789 

$2,716 
2.519 

$1,139 
1057 
24  06 

$1,429 
1069 
2469 

$2,154 

114 

2600 

735 

330 

694 
320 

620 
298 

I  Fipenditufes  relet  to  approved  operating  expenditures  (or  TAPU    Tlw   1982  figures  based  on     TAPU  for  tiandicapped,     *hicti  includes  handicapped  pupils,  are  comparable  tc  lAPU  weightings  used  m   1975  and  1978 

Source  Tlie  1975  and  1978  findings  by  ttte  Education  Finance  Center  ol  the  Education  Commission  ol  the  States,  were  prepared  tor  llie  New  York  Slate  Task  force  on  Equity  and  Etcellence  in  Education  m  June  1979  The  1982  data  were 

supplied  by  the  Bureau  ot  Education  Finance  Researcli  ot  ll»  New  York  Stale  Department  of  Education  to  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  Office  of  Budget  Operations  and  Review,  and  were  compiled  ^  IHe  »uttw 

TABLE  2.-RELATI0NSHIP  BETWEEN  WEALTH,  SPENDING,  AID.  AND  TEACHING  RESOURCES  (1981-82) 


Decries  of  wealth  <  (FV/1WPU)  (dollars) 


Personal 
Income '  per 
tan  return 
(doKars)     , 


Approved 

operating 

expenses  per 

TAPU  (dolbts) 


General  fund 
expenses  per 
TAPU  (dollars) 


Payable 
opeialint  aid 
per  TAPU 
1982-83 
(ddllats) 


Classroom 
teactiets  per 
1.000  pupils 


l,Mwis         '*"*^' 


Deole 

(1)  21.410-43.465 

(2)  43.4Sl-49.923 

(3)  49,952-55.762 
(41  55.770-60,020      , 
(51  60,104-68,011 

(6)  68,085-74,435 

(7)  74,647-81,091         ,„ 

(8)  81,119-98.828        

(9)  99.108-117,065'       .; 

(10)  117,371-1,042,932  

New  York  City  80,666  - 

State  average  without  New  Yorti  Otj  77.937,., 


15,715 
15,843 
17.114 
15,533 
17,724 
18.259 
18.744 
20.276 
20.803 
28.530 
17.805 
19,347 


2.315 
2,264 
2,413 
2.361 
2.480 
2.660 
2.718 
2.878 
3.228 
3.878 
2.612 
2.720 


2.888 
2.889 
3.019 
2.884 
3.083 
3.293 
3.285 
3.548 
3.911 
4.725 
2  3.240 
3.352 


1563 

1,413 

1,329 

1256 

1,189 

1,082 

1,010 

876 

714 

523 

'  1,017 

1.095 


60  6 
617 
621 
614 
63  0 

62  9 

63  4 
65  0 
66.5 
816 
53  9 
65  8 


'  1980-81  data  as  used  to  compute  1982-83  aid 

'  Estimated 

Source  [)aU  were  supplied  by  the  New  York  State  Education  Department,  Bureau  of  Educational  Finance  Research  and  the  Information  Center  on  Education  and  were  compiled  by  the  author 

TABLE  3.-RELATI0NSHIP  BETWEEN  NEEDS  INDEX,  OPERATING  EXPENDITURES.  WEALTH.  AND  STATE  AIDS  (EXCLUDING  NYC) 


67  5 

68  8 

69  0 
68  7 
706 
717 
719 
743 
768 
92  9 
640 
74  2 


Deciles  of  pupils  grouped  by  needs  index 


Deck 


Average 


Approved 

operating 

expenses  pet 

lAPU  (dollars) 


Estimated 
opetatine  aid 
per  TAPU 
1982-83 
(dollaisi 


Total  Slate 

aids  per  TAPU 

1982-83 

(dollars) 


Full  value  per 
TWPU  for 

1982-83  Aid 
(dollars) 


(1) 
(2) 


152 
,176 


2,661 
2.437 


1.116 
1.170 


M32 
1505 


83.334 
69.664 


18093 
18.760 
18.64e 
19.256 
19.567 
21.127 
21.867 
21,701 
24,056 
24387 
25.872 
20.740 


Personal 

income  oo 

return 

(dollars) 


20.847 
19,633 
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TABLE  3.-REIATI0NSHIP  BET\«EEN  NEEDS  INDEX,  OPERATING  EXPENDITURES.  WEALTH,  AND  STATE  AIDS  (EXCLUDING  NYC) -Continued 


OKiks  gl  M«  riwd  by  needs  ndn 


Dec* 


•ppimeit 

optflling 

eipemcspn 

TWU  (doUn) 


(stnuted 

opefalmi  Ml 

petTWU 

IM2-83 

(iWUt) 


low  Stite 

aidspaltfU 
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(ifeHan) 


Fun  vahK  pet 
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1912-83  M 
(lUlan) 


ffeisonil 


(dolxs) 


(5)  

(i)  

<!> 
<*> 

(10) 

Nm  Voik  Dl> 

Stale  Mri(e  attmul  Ne«  Vork  Cily 


184 
190 
196 
204 
212 
222 
242 
280 
267 
194 


2.491 
2.743 
2.704 
2,874 
2808 
2.868 
2.765 
2.814 
2.613 
2  720 


1.148 
1.133 
1.129 
1.026 
1.109 
1.128 
1.041 
961 
1.017 
1.095 


1.489 
1.457 
1.143 

\m 

1.419 
1.451 
1.327 
1.242 
1.449 
1.409 


72.444 
73.427 
76.671 
91.872 
77.581 
74.039 
76.467 
82.210 
'80.666 
77.937 


18.915 
21.023 
19.453 
21.665 
18.788 
19.334 
16.986 
17.975 
17J05 
19.347 


'  Hem  Yort  IJH  Ma  titortid  m  iwwi"  ^         ^^  ^ ,   ^, 

Nr«  'ndei .  1  CMMd  a(|BW  «».  lAW  tot  eipettse  i-KliiAnj  Mglited  KandicJiwd  pi«ls) 

Soma  Data  •ete  swM  l)»  me  New  tot*  Slate  Education  Desattmenl  Bweau  ol  tducationai  fmanct  Reseaicit  and  -ete  awdiled  li»  tlie  aullni 

TABLE  4.-AIDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PUPIL  GROUPS  IN  RELATION  TO  WEIGHTED  PUPILS  (NEEDS  INDEX)  (EXCLUDING  NEW  YORK  CITY) 


PU«ls|ti»pedliy  needs  indei'. 

Handicapped 

»dpet 
wcigdiMt  HC 

p<«i 

PSfNaid 

petPSEN 

pupil 

BOCESaO 

petlAPU 
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pet  UT 
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screening 

aid  pet  K-6 
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Oeoie 
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value) 

•itiioui  Ne»  Vom  City) 

_.,      _                         152 

1.819 
1.522 
1.442 
1.511 
1.361 
1.296 
1.386 
1.410 
1.376 
1.388 
•1.180 
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CONCLUSION 

Disparities  in  local  wealth  and  spending 
have  remained  wide  in  New  Yorlt  State,  de- 
spite structural  changes  in  the  aid  formulas 
since  1975.  Local  wealth,  whether  defined  in 
terms  of  property  valuation  per  pupil  or 
personal  income,  remains  closely  associated 
with  local  school  spending,  according  to  sta- 
tistical indicators. 

The  effect  of  recent  legislation  shifting 
emphasis  in  the  formula  from  property 
wealth  to  income  is  reflected  by  a  slight 
change  in  the  elasticity  measures,  but  the 
variables  still  reflect  a  high  degree  of  inter- 
dependence between  wealth  and  spending. 

SUte  aid  is  distributed  in  inverse  relation 
to  district  wealth,  as  it  was  in  1975.  As  in 
1975,  it  is  still  insufficient  to  compensate  for 
disparities  in  local  spending. 

Pupil  needs  continue  to  be  greatest  in  rel- 
atively wealthy  areas.  Because  aid  is  wealth- 


equalized,  combined  state  aid  as  well  as  aid 
for  handicapped  and  PSEN  pupils  does  not 
go  to  districts  in  relation  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  need.  Aid  for  pupils  with  limited 
English  proficiency,  for  the  gifted  and  tal- 
ented, and  diagnostic  screening  is  limited, 
averaging  from  $8  to  $44  per  pupil. 

The  nonequalizing  features  of  the  system 
have  proliferated  and  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts receiving  aid  on  a  nonformula  basis 
has  recently  increased. 

Save-harmless  aid  tends  to  go  to  down- 
state  suburban  areas,  where  fiscal  capacity 
and  spending  levels  are  high.  As  more  dis- 
tricts receive  aid  on  a  save-harmless  basis, 
the  system  becomes  more  inequitable.  Fur- 
thermore, when  funding  levels  fall,  interre- 
gional inequities  are  exaggerated. 

The  analysis  shows  that  recent  legislation 
to  improve  the  equity  and  efficiency  of  the 
New  York  school  finance  system  has  not  sig- 


nificantly reduced  disparities  or  intercepted 
the  link  between  wealth  and  expenditure. 
Adjustment  in  formula  elements  and  minor 
programmatic  initiatives  cannot  improve 
the  system  without  a  substantial  rise  in 
state  funds.  Both  equity  and  efficiency  are 
difficult  to  achieve  without  incurring  costs, 
be  they  the  political  costs  of  redistributive 
schemes  such  as  the  Regents'  or  the  Gover- 
nor's, or  the  dollar  costs  of  increased  state 
support,  as  recommended  by  the  Rubin 
Task  Force. 

In  New  York  State,  disequalizing  and 
equalizing  elemenU  continue  to  conflict 
within  the  system.  The  motion  they 
produce  is  not  like  that  of  a  pendulum: 
reform  is  not  followed  by  counterreform. 
Rather,  the  legislature  continues  to  respond 
to  the  need  for  change  on  an  ad  hoc  basis, 
creating  a  school  finance  system  that  Is  in- 
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consistent, 
ly  complex. 


'schizophrenic,"  and  increasing- 
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A  DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT 
SUCCESS  STORY 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  recently  published  an 
editorial  which  details  the  success  of 
the  B-1  procurement  program.  As  a 
supporter  of  the  B-1  bomber,  I  am 
glad  to  reiterate  the  Journal's  mes- 
sage: "two  years  into  development  and 
(the  B-1)  is  well  ahead  of  schedule  and 
below  cost."  The  success  of  the  B-1 
program  is  based  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  effective  use  of  multiyear  procure- 
ment, exploitation  of  existing  technol- 
ogy and  equipment,  use  of  a  fixed- 
price  incentive  program  to  encourage 
cost  savings,  and  tight  management  by 
the  Air  Force.  I  commend  the  Air 
Force  and  Rockwell,  the  major  con- 
tractor, for  their  work  on  the  B-1,  and 
urge  them  to  continue  in  their  efforts 
to  use  the  taxpayers'  money  wisely 
and  efficiently. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Journal 
editorial,  "Procurement  Success 
Story,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  February  6, 
1984] 
Procurement  Success  Story 

Waste,  fraud,  mismanagement.  Those 
words  have  become  popularly  synonymous 
with  the  Pentagon  procurement  process.  It 
is  good,  then,  to  be  able  to  cite  recent  evi- 
dence counter  to  that  image. 

The  big  news  Friday  was  that  the  Air 
Force  had  divided  a  huge  jet-engine  con- 
tract between  General  Electric  and  the 
former,  exclusive  contract-holder,  Pratt  & 
Whitney.  The  competition  is  expected  to 
produce  cost  savings,  plus  a  warranty 
system  that  shifts  some  costs  for  material 
failures  back  on  the  contractor. 

Another  success  story  also  appears  to  be 
underway,  involving  the  B-1.  The  B-1 
bomber  program,  which  Jimmy  Carter 
killed  and  Ronald  Reagan  resurrected,  is 
not  two  years  into  development  and  is  well 
ahead  of  schedule  and  below  cost.  That's  no 
small  accomplishment  for  a  $20.5  billion 
program,  which  some  critics  contended 
might  cost  nearly  twice  that.  Much  of  the 
credit  goes  to  an  Air  Force  management 
that  decided  not  to  re-invent  the  wheel  and 
to  the  multiyear  procurement  procedure 
that  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  has 
been  advancing. 

The  Air  Force  has  already  documented 
$550  million  in  cost  savings,  and  the  figure 
could  reach  more  than  $1  billion,  according 
to  Gen.  William  E.  Thurman,  who  manages 
the  B-1  program.  He  attributes  the  savings 
to  the  multiyear  procurement  procedure, 
which  helps  drive  down  unit  costs  by  avoid- 
ing costly  fits  and  starts  in  the  production 
program.  New  incentives  for  cost  savings 
have  led,  as  well,  to  some  smart  engineering 
decisions  to  use  available  standard  compo- 


nents, where  possible,  instead  of  designing 
new  ones. 

For  instance,  the  B-1  will  use  the  Air 
Force's  standard  radio  equipment,  and  the 
radar  will  be  the  same  one  already  devel- 
oped for  the  F-16.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Air  Force  didn't  spare  any  money  on  provid- 
ing the  B-1  with  the  special  capabilities 
needed  to  replace  the  aging  B-52s  as  Ameri- 
ca's penetrating  strategic  bomber;  emphasis 
was  placed  on  developing  sophisticated  com- 
puters, avionics  and  other  electronic  equip- 
ment both  to  protect  the  aircraft  from 
enemy  attack  and  to  improve  its  ability  to 
locate  and  destroy  targets. 

Contractors  have  been  encouraged  to  save 
money  under  the  B-l's  fixed-price  incentive 
program,  under  which  the  government  and 
the  contractors  evenly  split  the  savings 
when  an  item  comes  in  under  budget.  Rock- 
well, the  major  contractor,  already  has 
saved  about  $500  million.  At  the  same  time, 
aircraft  assembly  is  moving  ahead  so  briskly 
that  the  first  plane  may  be  ready  as  soon  as 
next  fall,  about  six  months  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. The  last  of  the  100  planes  is  due  by  mid- 
1988. 

The  B-l's  primary  function  will  be  to 
strengthen  the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrence  ca- 
pability through  its  ability  to  penetrate 
Soviet  air  defenses  and  its  ability  to  find  dis- 
persed Soviet  weapons.  Greater  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  mobile  missiles  threatens  to 
weaken  the  U.S.  counterstrike  capability, 
since  it  is  difficult  to  target  U.S.  ballistic 
and  cruise  missiles  on  these  weapons.  But 
the  Air  Force  expects  that  the  aircraft  also 
can  function  as  a  long-range  tactical 
bomber,  carrying  either  conventional  bomtis 
or  "smart"  guided  weapons.  It  may  well 
serve  a  special  role  in  projecting  American 
air  power  into  remote  areas  that  are  too  dis- 
tant for  our  current  land-based  or  carrier- 
based  tactical  aircraft.  Some  British  mili- 
tary experts  believe  that  the  costly  war  over 
the  Falkland  Islands  might  have  been  avert- 
ed had  the  British  had  such  a  long-range 
bomber  capable  of  interdicting  the  Argen- 
tine ships  and  thus  capable  of  discouraging 
a  seaborne  invasion  of  the  islands. 

The  handling  of  the  B-1  appears  to  point 
the  way  for  all  new  military  procurement 
programs,  entailing  less  congressional  dis- 
ruption of  year-to-year  budgeting  and  better 
incentives  for  cost  saving.  It  demonstrates 
how  much  room  there  has  been  for  improve- 
ment and  how  much  more  military  muscle 
this  country  can  acquire  for  its  money 
through  more  intelligent  procurement  prac- 
tices.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  mid- 
February  1918,  the  people  of  Lithua- 
nia declared  their  right  to  self-deter- 
mination and  asserted  their  territorial 
rights.  That  declaration  represents  a 
hallmark  in  the  history  of  the  free 
world.  Lithuania  had  freed  itself  from 
the  imperial  dominion  of  a  neighbor- 
ing power  and  had  burst  forth  as  a 
fresh  and  independent  nation.  Prom- 
ises of  unstymied  political,  economic 
and  cultural  growth  lay  on  the  hori- 
zon—attainable now  that  the  nation 
was  free  to  pursue  its  own  destiny.  Es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  Lithua- 
nia was  an  absolute  triumph  for  the 
people  of  the  small  Baltic  State  and  a 
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real  advance  for  the  cause  of  global 
freedom. 

The  fruits  of  victory  were  sweet,  but 
they  were  fleeting.  A  short  22  years 
after  the  declaration  of  independence, 
the  Soviets  marched  in.  In  1940.  the 
Soviet  l>ear  crushed  the  Lithuanian 
progress  with  a  cruel  blow.  It  battered 
and  bruised  the  fledgling  sovereign 
state— wiping  out  political  institutions 
and  deporting  some  35,000  political 
leaders.  The  bear  did  not  stop  with 
decimating  Lithuanian  political 
achievements,  it  strangled  her  linguis- 
tic and  cultural  traditions— factors 
vital  to  national  identity.  The  bear 
stomped  on  Lithuanian  dignity.  As  has 
been  the  case  not  only  in  the  Baltic 
nations  but  also  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  Afghanistan,  the  Soviets  refused 
to  recognize  the  territorial  integrity  of 
a  people  and  have  absorbed  an  entire 
nation  into  their  huge  union. 

The  Soviets  openly  violated  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights 
agreed  to  in  the  Helsinki  accords  and 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  And  the  campaign  to  annihi- 
late all  vestiges  of  an  independent 
Lithuanian  state  has  continued  to  this 
very  day.  That  the  Soviet  effort  still 
persists  is  testimony  to  Lithuanian 
fortitude  and  deep-rooted  nationalism. 
In  the  face  of  this  repression.  Lithua- 
nians hold  fast  to  an  intangible  that 
can  be  neither  stifled  nor  destroyed. 
All  lovers  of  freedom  that  hope,  that  a 
sovereign  state  of  Lithuania  will  one 
day  be  restored. • 


diplomat  and  Nobel  Prize  winner 
Ralph  Bunche;  Rosa  Parks,  whose  re- 
fusal to  give  up  her  seat  on  an  Ala- 
bama bus  sparked  the  civil  rights 
movement:  and  the  'Brown  Bomber," 
Joe  Louis,  a  great  athlete  who  held 
the  heavyweight  boxing  title  longer 
than  any  other  man;  to  mention  only  a 
few. 

These  individuals  strove  for  great- 
ness and  achieved  it.  Their  contribu- 
tions and  the  contributions  of  millions 
of  black  Americans  to  this  country  and 
the  world  are  incredible,  especially  in 
light  of  the  tremendous  obstacles  and 
discrimination  they  faced  and  fought 
and  which  today  we  are  still  working 
to  overcome. 

If  there  is  one  enduring  message  to 
be  drawn  from  Black  History  Month, 
let  it  be  that  we  are  proud  of  all  black 
Americans  and  that  we  will  not  back- 
slide on  any  of  the  hard  fought  ad- 
vancements of  the  past  200  years:  that 
as  a  nation  we  will  work  together 
toward  opening  wider  the  doors  of 
equality,  justice  and  opportunity  to 
all.* 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  each 
February,  during  the  celebration  of 
Black  History  Month,  our  Nation  com- 
memorates the  tremendous  contribu- 
tions of  blacks  to  our  country.  This 
month  provides  us  an  opportunity  to 
recognize  their  contributions  and  in- 
crease our  awareness  of  black  history, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  neglected  as- 
pects of  our  history. 

The  rich  field  of  black  history  has 
been  opened  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  Carter  G.  Woodson,  a  black 
scholar  and  historian.  In  1926,  he  es- 
tablished Negro  History  Week,  to 
"dramatize  the  achievements  of  the 
race."  This  early  celebration  has  been 
modernized  through  the  years  into 
Black  History  Month.  During  this 
month,  we  reflect  on  the  countless  ac- 
complishments of  an  the  integral  role 
played  by  black  Americans.  It  is  a 
month  in  which  we  make  an  extra 
effort  to  educate  and  reeducate  Amer- 
ica on  this  underrepresented  chapter 
of  our  history. 

In  Michigan,  we  take  great  pride  in 
the  leadership  and  contributions  ol 
our  black  heroes  and  heroines.  So- 
journer Truth,  who  helped  lead  this 
country  out  of  the  dark  days  of  slav- 
ery: Elijah  McCoy,  a  noted  inventor  of 
engine  lubricating  devices:   American 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  CAVAN 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  for  me  to  pay  tribute 
today  to  Frank  L.  Cavan.  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.s  labor  relations  staff,  who 
is  retiring  after  37  years  of  distin- 
guished service  during  which  he  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  field  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Cavan  has  had  a  principal  role 
in  administering  programs  stemming 
from  the  plans  for  progress,  executive 
orders,  title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  veterans,  youth  and  handi- 
capped programs.  Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Act.  State  and  local 
EEO  provisions,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
other  programs  to  aid  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

With  his  expertise  in  employment 
matters,  he  served  in  key  roles  with 
New  Detroit.  Inc.,  Greater  Detroit 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Detroit 
Personnel  Management  Association. 

His  reputation  for  fairness,  honesty, 
and  integrity  is  widely  recognized  by 
representatives  of  management,  labor, 
and  government  with  whom  he  has 
worked  over  the  years. 

Following  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1941.  and 
prior  to  joining  the  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
Mr.  Cavan  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army 
and  ultimately  achieved  the  rank  of 
major  while  serving  his  country  from 
1941  to  1945  in  the  Engineering  and 
\mphibian  Command  in  the  Philip- 
tines  and  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

We  salute  Frank  L.  Cavan  as  a  con- 
tributor to  a  better  America.* 


CONSUMERS.  MANUFACTURERS 
ALIKE  NEED  OUR  HELP 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
counts  among  his  or  her  constituents 
businessmen  who  manufacture  goods. 
In  addition,  all  of  us  represent  con- 
sumers who  buy  the  goods  these  man- 
ufacturers produce.  If  a  problem  af- 
fecting manufacturers  and  consumers 
alike  were  to  arise,  and  it  were  within 
Congress  power  to  solve  rather  easily, 
one  would  expect  rather  speedy  con- 
gressional action  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  today  a 
problem  that  is  costly  to  producers 
and  consumers,  that  is  nevertheless 
easy  to  fix.  but  that  Congress  has  been 
unwilling  to  resolve.  The  problem 
comes  from  existing  product  liability 
laws,  an  uncoordinated  jumble  of  stat- 
utes varying  from  State  to  State.  They 
produce  confusion  and  uncertainty,  re- 
sulting in  high  insurance  rates,  greater 
consumer  costs,  and  needless  litiga- 
tion. A  uniform  system  of  product  li- 
ability laws  would  produce  savings  for 
both  the  private  and  public  sector. 
Such  a  system  requires  simply  that  we 
pass  a  Federal  product  liability  bill  to 
provide  a  national  standard  with 
which  everyone  can  live.  We  have  such 
a  bill  before  us.  It  has  received  broad- 
based  support  and  now  awaits  our 
action. 

In  the  meantime,  those  who  live 
under  the  present  legal  regime  contin- 
ue to  suffer  from  its  assorted  quirks. 
People  familiar  with  the  current 
system  speak  eloquently  about  its  un- 
fairness and  its  costs.  That  is  why  I 
ask  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  two  editorials  out  of  Racine, 
Wis.,  an  area  noted  for  its  manufactur- 
ing. They  will  show  my  colleagues  why 
we  need  to  fix  the  product  liability  sit- 
uation as  soon  as  po.ssible. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  these 
articles  carefully  and  support  the  uni- 
form product  liability  legislation. 
The  editorials  follow: 
[From  the  Journal  Times.  Jan.  18.  1984) 

Uniform  Laws  Sensible 
ImaKinc  a  football  game  whore  the  rules 
change  every  two  yards.  That  would  mean 
50  sets  of  rules  apply  depending  on  the  loca- 
tion of  the  ball.  Sound  difficult?  Not.  appar- 
ently, much  more  so  than  the  nation's  prod- 
uct liability  law  problem. 

Rules  for  deciding  liability  law.  vary 
widely  from  one  state  to  the  next.  In  fact, 
only  30  states  actually  have  such  statutes— 
and  no  two  are  alike.  Becau.se  most  manu- 
facturers ship  their  goods  to  other  slates, 
they  are  faced  with  a  virtually  impossible 
ta.sk  of  meeting  all  the  vague  and  conflict- 
ing standards  that  are  set  by  each  state. 

In  Wisconsin,  perhaps  75  percent  of  all 
goods  made  here  is  shipped  for  out-of-state 
use  and  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  for  a 
Wisconsin  manufacturer  to  be  certain  his 
product  will  satisfy  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions in  all  the  states. 

In  Arizona,  a  court  will  find  the  product's 
design   adequate   if   it   conforms   with   the 
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"technical,  mechanical  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  designing  in  existence  and  reason- 
ably feasible  for  use  at  the  time"  the  prod- 
uct leaves  the  plant. 

In  California,  however,  that  same  Wiscon- 
sin product  can  be  found  defective  if  it 
•fails  to  perform  as  safely  as  an  ordinary 
consumer  would  expect." 

In  Nebraska,  the  design  would  be  appro- 
priate if  the  product  incorporated  what  was 
■generally  recognized"  as  the  "best  prevail- 
ing technology  reasonably  available." 

But  a  Georgia  court  would  find  the  prod- 
uct defective  if  the  design  caused  it  to  be 
"not  merchantable"  and  "reasonably  suited 
to  the  use  intended."  Further  confusing  the 
issue  is  the  Pennsylvania  law,  which  says 
that  if  the  product  lacks  any  element  neces- 
sary to  make  it  safe,  this  same  design  would 
be  found  defective. 

As  a  result  of  this  hodge-podge  of  laws,  if 
you  make  a  product  in  Wisconsin,  under  the 
current  state-w"ide  system,  you  may  lose  a 
lawsuit  in  California,  but  win  a  virtually 
identical  suit  in  Minnesota  or  other  states. 

What's  needed,  obviously,  is  a  product  li- 
ability law  that  would  implement  uniform 
rules  of  law  in  all  50  states— with  clear  rules 
defining  the  legal  rights  of  consumers  and 
the  obligation  of  manufacturers  in  injury 
cases. 

The  first  positive  things  such  a  law  would 
produce  would  be  to  cut  down  on  unneces- 
sary litigation  and  reduce  legal  costs. 

Fortunately,  a  bill  (S.  44),  seeking  to 
create  such  uniform  rules  for  product  liabil- 
ity, now  is  pending  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is 
sponsored  by  Sen.  Robert  Kasten.  R-Wis., 
and  endorsed  by  the  administration  and 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress—because it  is  believed  it  would  provide 
benefits  to  both  consumers  and  businesses 
nationwide.  The  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee is  scheduled  to  take  action  on  S.  44  later 
this  month. 

The  federal  law.  as  proposed,  appears  to 
be  a  major  step  forward  for  everybody: 
labor,  consumers  and  business,  because 
what  it  really  would  do  is  make  the  Wiscon- 
sin law  and  Judicial  precedent  a  national  law 
and  precedent.  In  the  same  way  that  Wis- 
consin was  the  forerunner  of  OSHA— be- 
cause we  had  strict  rules  about  health  and 
safety  in  the  work  place,  we  required  other 
states  to  meet  our  standards— this  proposed 
law  would  force  other  states  to  a  reasonable 
and  workable  uniformity  standard. 

The  proposed  law  would  NOT  remove  the 
strict  liability  of  manufacturers  and  design- 
ers and  engineers  to  design  and  make  prod- 
ucts of  the  highest  standards,  but  it 
WOULD  provide  a  set  of  rules  whereby  all 
U.S.  citizens  could  measure  quality  and 
force  compliance.  This  would  be  more  fair 
for  all  persons  concerned— and  should  make 
for  faster,  more  certain  justice,  in  the  event 
of  law-suits. 

It  would  appear  that  Kasten's  bill  de- 
serves the  careful  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress. Certainly,  it  should  be  an  improve- 
ment if  everyone  were  required  to  play  by 
the  same  rules. 

Radio  14  WRJN— Sentry  Broadcasting, 
Inc.— Editorial,  Thursday.  January  26, 
1984 

Wisconsin  Senator  Bob  Kasten  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  a  bill  in  Congress  that  is  designed 
to  put  together  a  Product  Liability  law  that 
would  establish  uniform  rules  for  the  entire 
country.  To  the  many  manufacturers  in  the 
Racine  area  this  is  indeed,  good  news.  As  it 
stands  now.  every  state  differs  and  the  laws 
and  regulations  are  a  hodge  podge.  Major 


features  of  this  bill  are;  it  sets  forth  the 
basic  standard  of  responsibility  to  which 
product  sellers  are  to  be  held.  .  .  .  The  bill 
requires  distributors  and  other  non-manu- 
facturing sellers  to  exercise  reasonable  care 
in  their  handling  of  products.  It  provides  a 
system  of  comparative  fault,  allocating  the 
cost  of  product  liability  claims  among  the 
parties.  Where  the  claimant  or  third  party 
has  misused,  altered,  or  modified  the  prod- 
uct: (and  the  product  seller  proves  that  such 
misuse,  alteration  or  modification  cau.sed 
the  harm)  damages  are  reduced  accordingly. 
A  Claimant  must  bring  a  product  liability 
action  within  two  years  after  he  or  she  dis- 
covered the  harm  and  the  cause,  and  jury 
determines  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
whether  the  product  seller's  conduct  was  so 
reckless  that  he  deserved  to  pay  punitive 
damages.  What  this  all  means  to  our  manu- 
facturers is  the  achievement  of  stability  and 
fairness  in  the  law  of  product  liability  and  a 
reduction  of  legal  costs.  A  uniform  product 
liability  law  will  enable  every  consumer  to 
better  understand  the  conditions  of  the  sale 
of  items,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  seller 
and  buyer.  Because  the  Racine  area  is  heav- 
ily industrialized  and  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  so  many  of  our  people  depend  on  the 
growth  and  success  of  these  industries,  we 
feel  that  support  for  Senate  Bill  44  is  de- 
served by  our  representatives  in  the  Senate 
and  Congress.  This  is  Bill  Gumm,  WRJN 
General  Manager.* 


METROPOLITAN  GOVERNMENT 
OF  NASHVILLE/DAVIDSON:  A 
RECORD  OF  PROGRESS 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, I  take  this  opportunity  to  note 
the  appearance  of  Ma:  ^r  Richard 
Fulton,  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  metropolitan  government  of  Nash- 
ville-Davidson County.  Tenn.  at  the 
February  6,  1984  hearing  on  metropol- 
itan regional  governance. 

I  often  find  it  useful  to  consult  with 
Dick  Fulton  on  issues  of  interest  to 
local  goverments— both  in  my  role  on 
the  subcommittee  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations.  So,  I  am  pleased 
that  he  could  lend  his  expertise  to  the 
hearing  on  metropolitan  regional  gov- 
ernance. 

I  know  him  to  be  an  able  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant  in  Tennessee. 
Since  1975,  he  has  been  mayor  of  the 
metro  government— which  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  successful  consoli- 
dated governments  in  the  country.  His 
testimony  reveals  how  this  form  of 
government  streamlines  services  and 
saves  tax  dollars  for  those  who  live 
within  its  boundaries. 

Before  he  became  mayor,  Dick 
Fulton  represented  the  Fifth  District 
of  Tennessee  in  the  U.S.  Congress  for 
13  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  pow- 
erful House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  served  as  the  Democratic  re- 
gional whip.  Early  in  his  political 
career,  Dick  Fulton  was  a  State  sena- 
tor in  Tennessee.  So,  when  he  address- 
es questions  of  federalism  and  the 
Federal   system,   he  brings   a  unique 


background  which  includes  extensive 
experience  at  every  level  cf  govern- 
ment. Dick  Pulton's  talents  brought 
him  national  recognition  this  year 
when  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  As  their 
chief  spokesman,  Dick  brought  to  the 
hearing  a  national  perspective  on  the 
concerns  of  local  governments 
throughout  this  country. 

So.  Mayor  Richard  Fulton's  testimo- 
ny is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
hearing  on  metropolitan  regional  gov- 
ernance. I  commend  Senator  David 
DuRENBERGER  for  focusing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  submit  for  the  Record  the  pre- 
pared statement  of  Mayor  Fulton  to 
the  subcommittee. 

Testimony— Metropolitan  Regional  Gov- 
ernance FOR  THE  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations Subcommittee 

(By  Richard  H.  Fulton) 

introduction 

The  rapid  growth  and  modernization  of 
our  Nation  has  brought  with  it  a  highly 
mobile,  highly  demanding  public  which  is 
involved  daily  with  a  number  of  local  gov- 
ernments. People  are  no  longer  restricted  to 
the  boundaries  of  a  single  city  or  county, 
whether  rural,  suburban  or  urban.  Today's 
citizen  rarely  works,  lives,  shops  and  enjoys 
his  recreation  within  a  single  jurisdiction. 

However,  the  development  of  a  regional 
community  has  not  been  accompanied  by 
the  development  of  a  political  process  or 
governmental  system  which  relates  to  these 
new  communities  and  their  challenges. 
Many  problems  facing  local  governments 
(transportation,  economic  development,  en- 
vironment, law  enforcement,  health  protec- 
tion, solid  waste  disposal,  etc.)  cross  jurisdic- 
tional boundaries  and  can  only  be  solved  on 
a  broader  geographic  basis.  Recently,  how- 
ever, local  governments  have  come  under  in- 
creasing pressure  to  implement  solutions  to 
these  areawide  problems.  Three  (3)  exam- 
ples in  Nashville  are: 

1.  Air  pollution;  where  we  are  having  to 
implement  a  city-wide  auto  emissions  pro- 
gram or  lose  federal  transportation  funds. 

2.  Hunger:  where  food  lines  grow  longer 
and  more  displaced  and  homeless  people  mi- 
grate to  the  city  seeking  shelter. 

3.  Health  care:  where  our  General  Hospi- 
tal serves  as  a  "hospital  of  last  resort"  for 
the  medically  indigent,  many  who  live  out- 
side Davidson  County. 

With  the  cost  of  local  government  increas- 
ing, the  challenge  facing  local  officials 
today  is  to  create  a  political  process  and 
management  system  that  will  pool  adminis- 
tration operations  for  economy  and  efficien- 
cy, and  bring  their  combined  resources  to 
bear  on  "regional"  problems.  There  are  sev- 
eral approaches  available  to  translate  a  geo- 
graphic and  economic  area  into  a  regional 
governmental  organization  smd  process. 
These  include: 

Reorganization  of  local  government  (con- 
solidation); or 

Creation  of  special  state  or  federal  agen- 
cies: or 

Creation  of  a  special  purpose  or  functional 
government:  or 

Geographic  and  functional  modifications 
of  local  government  (annexation,  transfer  of 
responsibilities  and  interlocal  agreements): 
or 
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Intergovernmental  cooperation  (regional 
councils). 

I  am  appearing  before  this  sub-committee 
today  to  discuss  the  approach  which  I  am 
most  familiar  with  and  which  I  feel  is  the 
most  efficient,  that  is  consolidation. 

On  April  1.  1963.  the  City  of  Nashville 
went  out  of  business.  So  did  Davidson 
County,  which  surrounded  it.  Instead  there 
was  a  robust  vital  entity  called  "The  Metro- 
politan Government  of  Nashville  and  David- 
son County." 

Now.  twenty-one  years  after  its  birth. 
Nashville's  "Metro"  still  is  the  only  local  po- 
litical subdivision  in  the  United  States  with 
a  single  central  government  and  a  single 
chief  executive.  Indeed  Nashville's  govern- 
ment is  unique,  designed  specifically  to  cope 
with  America's  20th  Century  problem  of  ur- 
banization. Before  discussing  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  this  innovative  region- 
wide  government,  let  me  first  describe  the 
why  and  how  of  the  consolidation  process. 

WHY  CONSOLIDATE? 

In  the  mid  1950's  the  Nashville  area  had 
about  325.000  people,  (approximately 
175.000  in  the  then  city  of  Nashville  with 
surrounding  Davidson  County  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  approximately  148.000)  with  a 
population  growth  of  at  least  50.000  every 
decade.  This  expanision  was  directed  toward 
the  undeveloped  country-side,  where  there 
was  an  unending  demand  for  services:  new 
water,  new  sewer,  new  drainage  systems, 
more  schools,  more  fire  and  police  protec- 
tion. Nashville,  the  legally  incorporated 
area  to  which  the  state  legislature  had 
granted  broad  powers  to  provide  all  needed 
municipal  services,  was  a  23  square  mile 
area  hole  in  the  center  of  the  100  square 
mile  "actual  city."  Indeed,  the  government 
that  existed  just  across  this  line  actually 
lacked  the  legal  authority  even  to  own  a  fire 
engine.  For  the  urban  "ring"  of  the  dough- 
nut—Davidson County,  founded  in  1783— 
was  ruled  by  a  "farmers  government"  a 
throwback  to  horse-and-wagon  days.  A  Ten- 
nessee county  could  repair  roads,  provide 
sheriff's  services,  operate  hospitals  and 
schools,  but  could  not  perform  such  basic 
functions  as  setting  speed  limits  without 
special  state  legislation.  As  a  result,  the 
county,  part  of  which  was  as  thickly  settled 
as  the  city  itself,  collected  no  garbage,  erect- 
ed no  street  lights,  owned  no  parks  or  librar- 
ies, provided  no  fire  protection  or  water 
service.  Sewers  were  virtually  non-existent. 

Thus  the  problem:  a  single  metropolitan 
area  with  overlapping  governments,  one 
with  plenty  of  power  but  a  limited  area,  the 
other  with  plenty  of  area  but  limited  power. 
This  two-headed  government  created  con- 
stant friction  and  in-fighting.  The  resulting 
rivalry  poisoned  city-county  relationships 
and  created  a  costly  chain  reaction  of  ineffi- 
ciency and  waste.  City  police  and  the  county 
sheriff's  office  hoarded  crime  information 
from  each  other:  burglar's  loot  from  the 
county  could  be  openly  displayed  in  city 
pawnshops  without  the  police  knowing  it 
was  stolen.  The  two  school  systems  battled 
continously  over  how  to  split  state  educa- 
tion aid.  On  some  major  roads,  where  the 
city-county  line  went  down  the  middle,  the 
speed  limit  was  35  m.p.h.  in  one  direction.  45 
in  the  other.  No  libraries  were  built  in  the 
suburl>s.  where  they  were  most  needed.  The 
city  discontinued  buying  new  parkland,  at  a 
time  when  burgeoning  population  demand- 
ed more  green  space.  It  even  rejected  offers 
of  free  parklands.  on  the  premise  that  the 
county  would  refuse  to  contribute  to  the 
upkeep. 


Because  Davidson  County  was  legally  in- 
capable of  providing  water  or  sewer  service. 
93  percent  of  its  houses  were  dependent  on 
septic  tanks  or  outhouses.  With  only  282  hy- 
drants in  the  entire  county  (outside  the 
then  existing  city  limits),  fire  departments 
had  to  rely  on  pumper  trucks  or  ponds  and 
residents  paid  $50  to  $150  more  a  year  for 
fire  insurance  than  city  dwellers.  Most  dev- 
astating of  all.  the  whole  pattern  of  the 
city's  growth  was  thrown  into  chaos:  be- 
cause Nashville  is  underlaid  with  hard  lime- 
stone, housing  developments  were  squeezed 
into  relatively  small  areas  where  soil  cover 
was  deep  enough  for  septic  tanks— in  addi- 
tion millions  of  dollars  of  new  industry  was 
lost  because  companies  balked  at  building 
their  own  services. 

In  his  now  classic  Metropolitan  Govern- 
ment written  more  than  40  years  ago.  "Victor 
Jones  summarized  the  problem  of  metropol- 
itan communities:  "Disintegrated  local  gov- 
ernment in  metropolitan  areas  results  in  an 
unequalized  services,  in  a  disparity  between 
need  and  fiscal  ability  to  meet  the  need,  and 
in  a  dispersion  and  dissipation  of  political 
control  of  the  development  of  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  institutions  .  .  .  every- 
where—in Europe  as  well  as  in  America— the 
problem  of  providing  services  for  the  entire 
metropolitan  community  and  of  financing 
and  controlling  its  local  government  is  con- 
ditioned by  its  disintegration." 

Nashville,  therefore,  provided  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  tax  battle  now  raging  in  most 
of  Metropolitan  areas  between  the  city  gov- 
ernment and  its  non-taxpaying  guests,  the 
"daytime"  citizens  from  the  suburbs.  Al- 
though most  Nashvillians  paid  taxes  only  to 
their  bedroom  communities  l)eyond  the  city 
lines,  their  jobs  depended  on  Nashville's  ex- 
istence as  a  business  center,  and  they  used  a 
vast  range  of  city-supported  services.  The 
city  did  its  t)est  to  even  the  balance  by  over- 
charging county  residents  for  city-supplied 
water  and  electricity  and  slapping  a  $10  tax 
on  commuter's  cars,  but  the  suburbanites 
invariably  came  out  ahead. 

This.  then,  is  why  Nashville  needed  a  new 
government. 

NASHVILLE'S  CONSOLIDATION  PROCESS 

It  wasn't  easy  for  Nashville  to  achieve 
reform.  Two  enormous  forces  of  inertia  had 
to  be  overcome:  the  voter's  fear  change:  and 
the  state  laws  and  constitutional  provisions 
that  made  it  far  easier  to  create  new  govern- 
ments than  to  be  rid  of  old  ones.  Beginning 
in  1951.  with  a  community  services  commis- 
sion survey,  it  took  Nashville's  reformers 
twelve  years  to  push  the  new  government 
through.  It  required  one  constitutional 
amendment,  three  acts  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, one  planning-commission  report,  two 
charter-commission  reports  and  two  referen- 
dums. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  government  that  was 
finally  voted  in  on  June  28.  1962  is  unlike 
anything  else  in  the  Uiiited  States.  Under 
the  old  city  and  old  county  government, 
there  were  six  incorporated  communities, 
seven  special  district  for  a  total  of  15  gov- 
ernmental units  to  service  399.743  people. 
The  city  had  12  departments.  20  council  dis- 
tricts, an  elected  Vice  Mayor,  a  Mayor  and 
24  Boards  and  Commissions.  The  county 
was  governed  by  a  county  court  with  55 
members  and  a  County  Judge.  Under  Metro, 
this  was  consolidated  into  a  single  legislative 
body  with  35  district  members.  5  at  large 
members  and  elected  Vice  Mayor  and 
Mayor,  all  of  this  within  a  new  governmen- 
tal entity  composing  533  square  miles. 


A  nine  member  Board  of  Education  (now 
elected)  supplanted  a  seven-member  city 
board  and  a  seven-member  county  board. 

The  Sheriff,  elected  for  a  two-year  term, 
was  stripped  of  law  enforcement  duties  and 
made  responsible  for  process  serving  and  for 
maintenance  of  the  Metropolitan  jail  and 
workhouse.  The  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment is  now  responsible  for  all  law  en- 
forcement within  Metro  boundaries. 

The  city  and  county  road  services  were 
merged  into  one  department.  Public  Works. 
Water  and  Sewer  services  were  consolidated 
into  a  Department  of  Water  and  Sewerage. 
In  all.  87  departments  and  agencies  were 
pared  down  to  25. 

In  1958-59  it  was  estimated  that  close  to 
40  percent  of  the  old  city's  total  real  estate 
was  tax-exempt  because  it  was  owned  or  op- 
erated for  governmental,  charitable  or  reli- 
gous  purposes.  The  city  faced,  in  addition, 
the  decline  of  inner  city  tax  receipts.  Final- 
ly, the  city  received  little  return  for  the 
many  services  it  provided  to  surburbanites 
who  worked  in  the  city.  In  coming  to  grips 
with  this  challenge,  a  compromise  had  to  be 
worked  out  to  satisfy  and  to  serve  the  urban 
and  suburban  citizens  of  Nashville.  In  tax 
matters.  Nashville-Davidson  County  was 
given  an  unprecedented  authority  to  levy 
different  property-tax  rates  on  its  citizens, 
creating  two  separate  districts.  The  County- 
wide  General  Services  District  taxes  every- 
one to  pay  for  services  the  whole  county 
uses:  police,  fire,  airport,  parks  libraries, 
roads,  hospitals.  The  Urban  Services  Dis- 
trict is  limited  to  residents  of  the  built-up 
urban  area;  it  pays  for  such  services  as  gar- 
bage collection,  sewers,  street  lights.  More- 
over, as  the  urban  area  continues  to  push 
out  into  the  country-side,  bringing  the  need 
for  more  sen'ices,  the  boundaries  of  the 
urban-service  taxing  district  will  expand 
with  it.  to  pay  for  the  growth. 

A  single  Tax  Assessor  and  Trustee  (both 
elected)  were  also  retained  while  county- 
elected  judges  and  court  officials  remained 
largely  undisturbed. 

HAS  METRO  WORKED? 

The  answer  is.  an  unqualified  YES.  The 
difference  that  the  "Metro"  government 
has  made  in  Nashville  is  spectacular. 

First,  expanded  levels  of  public  service 
have  been  provided  and  financed— county- 
wide  police,  fire  and  ambulance  service. 
Services  have  been  upgraded.  In  1962.  27 
miles  of  the  city  sewered.  There  are  now- 
over  1600  miles  of  sewer  lines  and  2162  miles 
of  water  lines  are  in  the  ground.  Recently 
we  have  embarked  on  an  $90  million  expan- 
sion program  that  will  give  us  an  even  great- 
er capacity. 

Second,  property  taxes  have  stabilized. 
Nashville  had  the  highest  effective  tax  rate 
in  Tennessee  when  Metro  came  in  1963. 
Today.  Memphis  and  Shelby  County  have 
not  consoli(iated.  Knoxville  and  Knox 
County  have  not;  and  Chattanooga  and 
Hamilton  County  have  not.  Nashville/Da- 
vidson County  has  a  much  lower  effective 
tax  rate  than  they  have.  (See  Chart  Appen- 
dix] 

Third,  service  economics  have  been 
achieved.  For  example,  centralized  purchas- 
ing for  the  Government  and  the  Board  of 
Education  has  saved  2  million  dollars  in  the 
first  year.  $100,000  each  year  after.  We  now 
manage  a  self-insurance  program  which 
saved  1.5  million  dollars  the  first  year,  1  mil- 
lion dollars  each  year  after.  Serious  consid- 
eration is  being  given  to  consolidating  the 
equipment  of  Public  Works,  Water  and 
Sewer,  and  Parks  and  Recreation.  Also,  con- 
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solidation  of  the  engineering  divisions  of 
Public  Works,  Water  and  Sewer  and  Traffic 
and  Parking  is  being  reviewed. 

In  addition  to  these  benefits,  other  gains 
have  been  found.  A  public  opinion  survey  in 
Nashville  revealed  that  political  accessibility 
and  accountability  in  Metro  equalled  or  ex- 
ceeded that  in  its  predecessor  governments. 
The  political  visibility  of  the  Mayor  has 
been  high  and  has  led  to  increased  political 
responsibility.  Stability  is  a  benefit  too.  in 
the  21  years  of  Metro  government,  there 
have  been  but  two  Mayors. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS: 

What  should  be  the  federal  role  in  pro- 
moting and  supporting  regional  goverance? 

In  the  past,  the  federal  government  has 
used  a  "carrot  and  stick"  approach  to  foster 
regional  planning  and  local  government  co- 
operation. As  a  "carrot",  funds  have  been 
made  available  to  plan,  coordinate  and 
review  interlocal  community  developments. 
However,  in  some  cases  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  taken  a  further  step  to  provide 
grant-in-aid  for  functional  regional  pro- 
grams. This,  I  believe,  provides  the  greatest 
assistance.  For  instance,  federal  funds  are 
being  used  to  extend  water  and  sewer  lines 
to  the  most  northern  and  western  sections 
of  Davidson  County.  In  effect  two  cities 
(Hendersonville  on  the  north.  Brentwood  on 
the  west)  in  two  different  counties  (Sumner 
and  Williamson)  have  been  ""linked"  by  this 
network.  Their  problems  became  ours  and 
vice-versa. 

Another  example,  is  in  coping  with  the 
problems  of  hunger,  homelessness  and 
health  services.  Nashville  serves  as  one  of  76 
urban  medical  centers  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  2  medical  schools  and  16  hospitals 
including  one  city  owned  and  operated  facil- 
ity which  serves  as  a  hospital  of  last  resort. 
As  a  result,  many  people  came  to  Nashville 
seeking  medical  assistance  and  very  often 
their  families  join  them  later.  More  often 
than  not.  these  people  have  no  means  of 
support  and  must  rely  on  public  and  private 
assistance  programs.  These  assistance  pro- 
grams do  not  recognize  county  lines  when 
determining  eligibility,  and  although  many 
jurisdictional  questions  still  exist,  at  least 
governments  are  encouraged  to  find  a  re- 
gional approach  to  solving  these  problems. 
Certainly,  then,  federal  funds  and  policies 
used  in  this  manner  can  be  a  very  effective 
catalyst  in  establishing  a  ba!>r  for  regional 
governance. 

However,  there  are  instances  where  the 
federal  government  has  mandated  policies 
and  used  a  stick  as  an  enforcement  tool.  Air 
pollution  programs,  which  I  alluded  to  in 
the  beginning  of  this  presentation  is  a  case 
in  point.  Here,  federal  funds  have  been  pro- 
vided for  implementing  on  auto  emissions 
testing  programs  in  Nashville.  If  such  a  pro- 
gram was  not  started  by  July  of  this  year, 
Nashville  would  have  been  "spanked"  and 
federal  transportation  funds  would  have 
been  withheld.  Yet,  is  this  approach  really 
going  to  accomplish  its  goal  of  reducing  air 
pollution?  I  think  not  and  the  reason  is 
simple  .  .  .  the  problem  is  multi-area  while 
the  solution  is  a  single  approach.  For  years, 
Metro  has  tried  to  get  funds  to  implement  a 
computer  traffic  signalization  program 
which  would  alleviate  traffic  congestion  and 
thus  air  pollution.  Yet  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  insisted  that  this  testing  program 
be  implemented  first.  Is  this  really  a  cost  ef- 
fective approach  to  the  problem? 

In  each  of  these  examples,  the  federal 
government  has  played  a  central  role  in  de- 
termining the  final  outcome.  In  the  case  of 
the  carrot,  the  role  was  a  positive  one,  and 


in  the  case  of  the  stick,  a  negative  one. 
What  really  needs  to  be  done  is  to  analyze 
the  factors  which  contribute  to  the  deterio- 
ration of  our  nation's  infrastructure  on 
urban  fabric  and  then  design  programs 
which  address  these  needs. 

What  lessons  does  Nashville's  Metropoli- 
tan Government  experience  hold  for  a  Met- 
ropolitan area  with  area-wide  problems. 

First,  we  pay  a  high  price  for  ultra  local 
government  in  this  country  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  oft-stated  desire  for  grass 
roots  government  is  more  myth  in  the 
minds  of  Americans  than  reality.  Moreover, 
good  government  is  never  cheap.  For  exam- 
ple, an  essential  part  of  school  reform  has 
been  hiring  more  teachers  while  simulta- 
neously raising  salaries.  As  a  result,  the 
School  System  budget  has  grown  from  a 
1973-74  figure  of  76  million  dollars  to  a 
1983-84  budget  of  143  million  dollars. 

Second.  Metro  is  a  concept  and  not  a  pre- 
cise formula.  Be  it  consolidation,  annex- 
ation, tax-base  sharing,  or  the  council  of 
government's  approach,  unless  it  is  truly  a 
genuine  local  arrangement,  it  is  unlikely  to 
succeed.  Regionalization  tailored  to  the  con- 
ditions and  needs  of  a  particular  local  area 
makes  sense,  but  we  should  be  weary  of  any 
national  formula  through  action  by  the  fed- 
eral government  to  force  urban  area  into 
adopting  regionalization  plans. 

The  road  to  city-county  consolidation  may 
not  cover  the  entire  distance  to  the  ideal 
governmental  reform.  But  Nashville  has 
proven  one  fundamental  point  that  is  appli- 
cable to  almost  every  city:  the  concept  can 
be  designed  to  work. 

In  closing,  there  are  numerous  conse- 
quences to  the  multi-headed  government 
found  in  Metropolitan  areas.  First,  is  in  in- 
equities in  financing  local  public  services.  In 
many  instances  the  heaviest  service  needs 
occur  in  the  areas  with  the  least  financial 
capacity.  Second,  is  the  realization  and  con- 
cern of  how  local  governments  of  various 
sizes  can  cope  with  area-wide  problems. 
Many  believe,  as  I  believe,  this  committee 
will  come  to  believe,  that  local  communities 
in  metropolitan  areas  are  mutually  interde- 
pendent and  that  integrative  governments 
are  therefore  needed  to  formulate  and  exe- 
cute area-wide  policies  in  which  all  have  a 
stake.  Fragmented  government  can  be  illogi- 
cal and  inefficient,  whether  the  problem  is 
transit,  water,  sewers,  health  or  planning. 
Unified  policy  formation  and  execution 
without  a  single  metropolitan  government 
to  guide  the  process  with  authority  is  an  im- 
possibility. 

APPENDIX.-ACTUAL  AND  EFFECTIVE  TAX  RATES 
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Memphis  (reappraised  1980) 3.13  3.66  679  08904  6.05 

Knoiville  (reappraised  1983] 2  98  210  5.08  .100  5.08 

Ctiattanooga  (reappraised  1980)..  2S6  2422  4.982  .9359  4.66 

Nastiville  (appraised  as  ol  1973. 
reappraisal  presently 

uniierwayl 1.91  4.92  6.83  .4305  2.94 


REHABILITATION     ACT     AMEND- 
MENTS—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  'WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  to  accompany  S. 
1340,  Rehabilitation  Act  amendments. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1340)  to  revise  and  extend  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  and  to  extend  the  Develop- 
mental Disability  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed 
by  all  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record 
of  February  6,  1984.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  1340,  the  Rehabilitation 
Amendments  of  1984.  Enactment  of 
this  measure  is  important  to  handi- 
capped Americans,  for  this  legislation 
before  us  today  continues  the  tradi- 
tion of  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices established  in  1920  by  the  Smith- 
Fess  Act.  Data  collected  by  the  Reha- 
bilitation Services  Administration  indi- 
cates that  lifetime  earnings  for  per- 
sons rehabilitated  will  improve  by 
about  $11  for  every  dollar  spent  on 
services. 

The  Rehabilitation  Amendments  of 
1984  extends  and  amends  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  for  3  years.  In 
addition,  the  measure  makes  provision 
for  an  additional  year  of  authority  for 
the  State  grant  program  in  the  event 
that  legislation  has  not  been  enacted 
beyond  fiscal  year  1986. 

This  measure  contains  important 
new  initiatives  which  will  benefit 
handicapped  Americans.  The  client  as- 
sistance program,  which  assists  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  clients  by  inform- 
ing and  advising  them  of  benefits 
under  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  has 
been  a  discretionary  program;  this 
measure  requires  all  States  to  have  a 
client  assistance  program  so  that 
handicapped  individuals  can  benefit 
from  the  services.  The  conference 
agreement  recognizes  the  diversity  of 
the  existing  client  assistance  projects 
and  has  included  provisions  to  allow 
client  assistance  projects  that  former- 
ly were  or  currently  are  administered 
and/or  housed  in  a  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agency  to  be  administered  and/ 
or  housed  in  that  same  vocational  re- 
habilitation agency. 

The  measure  also  contains  sunend- 
ments  to  provide  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Handicapped  Re- 
search with  the  authority  to  test  new 
concepts  and  iiuiovation  ideas,  to  allow 
grants  to  research  and  training  centers 
to  include  faculty  support  for  teaching 
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of  rehabilitation  related  courses,  and 
to  clarify  that  research  and  training 
centers  can  include  both  centers  deal- 
ing with  multiple  disabilities  and  cen- 
ters focusing  on  one  disability. 

In  order  to  target  resources  on  per- 
sonnel shortages,  this  measure  has  di- 
rected the  Commissioner  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Services  Administration  to 
prepare  a  report  on  personnel  needs 
and  how  funds  will  be  allocated  in 
order  to  meet  those  needs. 

The  conference  agreement  estab- 
lishes the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  as  an  independent 
agency  and  makes  such  technical  and 
clarifying  changes  to  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  as  are  necessary  to 
assure  the  Council's  independence.  In 
addition  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  reviewing  Federal  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  Americans,  as- 
sessing disincentives  or  incentives  of 
those  programs  which  relate  to  com- 
munity based  services,  full  integration, 
and  independence  and  dignity,  making 
recommendations  based  on  the  assess- 
ments, and  preparing  and  submitting  a 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  February  1.  1986. 

The  conference  agreements  amends 
the  projects  with  industry  authority 
to  require  that  applicants  have  an 
evaluation  plan,  that  the  Commission- 
er publish  standards  for  evaluation, 
and  that  the  Commissioner  conduct  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  total 
program.  The  measure  also  requires 
that  to  the  e.xtent  practicable  that  the 
Commissioner  assure  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  payments  made  under  the 
projects  with  industry  authority. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
evaluation  requirements  for  the  inde- 
pendent living  centers  authorized 
under  part  B.  Regrettably,  part  A  of 
title  VII.  the  State  grant  program,  has 
never  been  funded.  Although  the  inde- 
pendent living  centers  are  providing 
valuable  services  to  severely  handi- 
capped Americans,  it  is  my  hope  that 
funds  will  become  available  so  that  a 
Statewide  service  delivery  system 
under  part  A  can  be  initiated. 

In  the  97th  Congress  I  introduced  a 
measure.  S.  2459.  to  establish  the 
"Helen  Keller  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Youths  and  Adults  "  as  a  separate  in- 
stitution. I  am  pleased  that  this  meas- 
ure included  a  title  II.  the  Helen 
Keller  National  Center  Act.  which  es- 
tablishes a  separate  authorization  for 
the  Helen  Keller  Center  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Youths  and  Adults. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped  (Mr.  Weicker).  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Sul)committee  on  the 
Handicapped,  and  our  colleagues  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
have  directed  their  time  and  efforts  to 
insure   that   vocational   rehabilitation 


services  continue  to  be  available  for 
handicapped  Americans. 

I  support  this  measure  and  ask  that 
my  Senate  colleagues  join  with  me  in 
supporting  a  measure  vitally  impor- 
tant to  this  Nation's  36  million  handi- 
capped citizens. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate-House  conferees 
on  S.  1340.  I  rise  to  offer  the  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
amendments  of  1984.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  amend  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  and  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  this  act  and  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act. 

In  presenting  S.  1340.  we  are  pleased 
to  report  a  bill  which  represents  a 
strong  bipartisan  effort.  S.  1340  was 
originally  reported  unanimously  out  of 
both  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handi- 
capped and  the  full  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  and  passed  the 
Senate  on  the  consent  calendar  with 
no  objections.  The  House  bill  also  had 
unanimous  bipartisan  support  until 
the  nonrehabilitation  provision  of 
titles  IV  and  V  were  added.  After 
agreement  was  reached  to  drop  these 
nongermane  amendments,  the  confer- 
ees were  able  to  proceed  to  this  final 
version  of  S.  1340  rather  quickly. 

I  thank  all  of  my  colleagues  for  their 
contributions  to  this  finished  bill.  My 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Lowell  Weicker,  who  chairs  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped,  la- 
bored diligently  to  create  a  bill  which 
we  now  have  before  us  today.  In  addi- 
tion. I  should  like  to  acknowledge  Sen- 
ator Jennings  Randolph,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  He  has  been  a  con- 
sistant  supporter  of  S.  1340  and  has 
worked  hard  on  its  development.  It  is 
so  fitting  that  a  man  whose  life  has 
been  so  devoted  to  helping  the  dis- 
abled achieve  a  higher  quality  of  life 
can  conclude  his  illustrious  career 
with  passage  of  this  bill  that  reauthor- 
izes the  Rehabilitation  Act.  I  would 
like  to  recognize  the  fine  work  of  the 
other  subcommittee  members:  Sena- 
tors Stafford.  Hawkins,  Nickles, 
Eagleton,  Matsunaga,  and  Kennedy. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  also 
thank  the  Congressman  from  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee for  their  conscientious  efforts 
to  arrive  at  a  final  resolution  of  differ- 
ences so  that  we  could  today  vote  on  S. 
1340.  I  would  especially  like  to  extend 
my  appreciation  to  Chairman  Perkins 
and  Congressmen  Bartlett.  Murphy. 
Simon,  and  Erlenborn  for  their  ef- 
forts. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate-House 
conferees,  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
amendments  of  1984  extends  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  years.  While  our  committee 
believes   the   original   act   is   working 


well,  the  bill  mandates  changes  in  sev- 
eral areas  of  the  original  statute 
which  will  strengthen  and  improve  the 
delivery  of  services  to  handicapped 
people  of  our  Nation. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  money  author- 
ized for  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  provides  States  with  funding  to 
evaluate  and  train  for  employment 
more  than  1  million  disabled  persons 
per  year.  In  S.  1340.  the  authorization 
for  State  grants  will  be  increased  to 
$1,037  million  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
$1,117.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
and  $1,203.2  million  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  This  amounts  to  approximately 
a  9.4  percent,  and  7.7  percent  increase 
for  the  3  years  respectively.  Since  the 
States  administer  the  program  and  are 
required  to  match  the  Federal  contri- 
bution on  an  80percent  Federal  and 
20-percent  State  basis,  this  grant  ex- 
emplifies the  epitomy  of  a  highly  suc- 
cessful Federal-State  pai  Inership. 

The  remaining  10  percent  of  the 
act's  funding  goes  for  various  federally 
sponsored  support  and  demonstration 
projects.  Some  of  the  projects  and  pro- 
grams funded  with  this  discretionary 
money  include  professional  training, 
the  National  Institute  of  Handicapped 
Research,  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped.  Projects  With  Industry, 
special  recreation  and  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  centers.  In  addition,  S. 
1340  mandates  that  a  client  assistance 
program  be  established  in  each  State 
and  that  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  become  an  independent 
agency.  Further,  the  Helen  Keller 
Center  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  is  given 
a  separate  authorization  for  the  first 
time  and  the  reports  and  evaluation 
authorized  of  the  various  programs 
were  also  clarified. 

Mr.  President,  the  conferees  are 
pleased  to  present  today  what  we  be- 
lieve is  a  strong  bill  for  final  consider- 
ation by  the  Senate.  It  will  assure  the 
continuation  of  a  program  which  is  im- 
portant to  disabled  persons  and  their 
families  throughout  the  country:  it  is 
a  program  which  demonstrates  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  training  handi- 
capped persons  for  employment:  it  is  a 
program  that  deserves  the  continued 
support  of  our  Congress. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
number  of  items  in  my  folder  that  are 
cleared  on  this  side  for  action  by  unan- 
imous consent.  If  the  minority  leader 
is  prepared  to  work  through  these 
things,  I  would  like  to  go  forward  with 
them  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  ON 
MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  20.  1984 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  first  an 
order  with  respect  to  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  when  the  Senate  convenes 
on  Monday.  February  20.  1984.  under 
the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  255.  as  amended,  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  be  dispensed  with; 
that  no  resolutions  come  over  under 
the  rule:  that  the  call  of  the  calendar 
be  dispensed  with:  that  the  second 
reading  of  H.R.  4656  not  occur  until 
Tuesday.  February  21,  during  morning 
business:  that  the  morning  hour  be 
deemed  to  have  expired;  and  that,  fol- 
lowing the  reading  of  Washington's 
Farewell  Address,  the  Senate  then 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11 
a.m.  on  Tuesday.  February  21,  1984. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ness  on  this  side  that  are  cleared  for 
action  by  unanimous  consent.  I  say  to 
the  minority  leader  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  go  forward  with  those  four, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  201,  which  is  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  473;  H.R.  3655.  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  623;  Senate  Resolution 
337.  which  is  Calendar  Order  No.  649; 
and  H.R.  1557,  which  is  Calendar 
Order  No.  650. 

Could  I  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  he  is  prepared  to  clear  all  or 
any  portion  of  those  items  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  am  glad  in  par- 
ticular that  the  majority  leader  is 
moving  to  take  up  Senate  Resolution 
201.  which  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  use  and/or  pro- 
vision of  chemical  warfare  agents  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  that  he  is  also 
moving  to  take  up  Calendar  Order  No. 
650.  which  is  of  interest  to  my  good 
friend.  Mr.  Conte.  in  the  House. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  items  identified 
in  the  order  stated. 


ORDER  APPOINTING  SENATOR 
LAUTENBERG  TO  READ  WASH- 
INGTON'S FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  also  in 
that  connection,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  cloture  has  now  been  invoked  on 
the  pending  measure,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  notwithstanding  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  January  24,  1901, 
with  respect  to  the  reading  of  Presi- 
dent Washington's  Farewell  Address, 
and  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
rule  XXII  dealing  with  proceedings 
after  cloture,  that  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 20.  1984.  immediately  following 
the  prayer  and  the  disposition  of  the 
Journal,  the  traditional  reading  of 
President  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress take  place  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  a  Senator  to 
perform  that  task. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  appoints  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lautenberg.  to 
read  President  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  on  Monday,  February  20, 
1984. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President,   there 
are  four  items  on  the  calendar  of  busi- 


CHEMICAL  WARFARE  OF  SOVIET 
UNION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  201)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  the  use  and/ 
or  provision  of  chemical  warfare  agents  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

AFGHANISTAN  AND  CHEMICAL  WARFARE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution reflects  the  concern  which  I  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  about 
Soviet  policy  in  Afghanistan  and  else- 
where that  makes  innocent  civilians 
the  target  for  inhuman,  illegal  chemi- 
cal attacks.  Since  1982.  the  Soviets 
have  refused  to  allow  Red  Cross  repre- 
sentatives into  the  country  of  Afghan- 
istan to  assist  those  innocent  people 
caught  up  in  the  war  between  invading 
Soviet  forces  and  Afghan  freedom 
fighters.  Can  Soviet  reluctance  to 
admit  the  Red  Cross  be  traced  to  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons?  Are  they 
hiding  the  effects  of  their  policies  on 
the  civilian  population  from  public 
scrutiny?  We  cannot  know,  but  we  can 
speculate  about  Soviet  motives. 

An  excellent  review  of  the  situation 
in  Afghanistan  is  now  available.  The 
State  Department's  Bureau  of  Intelli- 
gence and  Research  has  made  public  a 
report  entitled  "Afghanistan:  Four 
Years  of  Occupation. "  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Afghanistan:  Four  Years  of  Occupation 
(Following  is  a  paper  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research  in  De- 
cember 1983.  It  is  a  sequel  to  Special  Report 
No.  106.  Afghanistan:  Three  Years  of  Oc- 
cupation.") 

OVERVIEW 

Four  years  after  Soviet  troops  invaded  Af- 
ghanistan neither  a  political  nor  a  military 
solution  seems  likely  in  the  near  future.  The 
Afghan  resistance  sh.ows  no  sign  of  weaken- 
ing or  loss  of  popular  support.  The  country- 
wide insurgency  continues  and  the  mujahi- 
din  deny  the  Soviets  military  success. 

During  1983  resistance  operations  against 
Soviet/regime  forces  have  become  more  ef- 
fective even  in  urban  areas.  Tactical  coop- 
eration has  increased  among  resistance 
groups  and  most  of  the  country's  land  area 
remains  under  resistance  control.  Typically, 
once  Soviet/regime  sweep  operations  have 
been  completed,  areas  return  to  mujahidin 
control.  Major  problems  of  supply  and  dis- 
unity remain,  however,  and  resistance  forces 
are  unlilcely  to  be  able  militarily  to  eject  the 
Soviets  from  Afghanistan. 

Despite  some  optimism  following  the 
April  round  of  indirect  negotiations  in 
Geneva  that  the  parties  might  be  able  to 
work  out  a  settlement,  the  UN-sponsored 
negotiations  among  the  concerned  parties 
have  thus  far  not  made  significant  progress 
because  of  Moscow's  unwillingness  to  set  a 
timetable  for  the  withdrawal  of  its  forces. 
The  Soviet  Union  appears  committed  to  a 
strategy  of  attempting  to  wear  down  the  re- 
sistance militarily,  gaining  control  of  urban 
areas,  and  remodeling  the  Afghan  political 
and  social  structure  in  its  own  image.  Soviet 
troop  strength  remains  at  approximately 
105.000. 

Afghanistan's  internal  problems  have 
multiplied  as  the  regime  remains  factionally 
divided  and  as  Soviet  control  deepens. 
During  1983  economic  and  administrative 
chaos  increased.  The  war  has  severely  dam- 
aged Afghanistan's  social  and  economic  in- 
frastructure, causing  major  declines  in 
social  services,  agricultural  production,  and 
industrial  output.  Afghanistan  is  becoming 
more  dependent  upon  outside  food  sources, 
and  its  economy  is  ever  more  dependent 
upon  Soviet  aid. 

Significant  declines  in  security  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas  have  led  to  increased 
Soviet  use  of  KHAD-Khedamatii-Etalat-i- 
Dolati.  the  Afghan  intelligence  and  security 
organization,  KHAD  is  being  greatly  ex- 
panded but  has  been  ineffective  in  promot- 
ing loyalty  to  the  regime. 

Intense  Soviet  efforts  to  fashion  the 
Afghan  military  into  an  effective  force  also 
have  failed  and  the  people  are  increasingly 
alienated  by  forced  conscription  drives. 
Soviet  frustration  over  inability  to  stop  re- 
sistance activities  has  led  in  recent  months 
to  a  deliberate  policy  of  increased  brutality 
and  reprisals  against  the  civilian  population. 
The  refugee  problem  continues  to  grow. 
Between  one-fifth  and  one-fourth  of  Af- 
ghanistan's pre-1979  population  now  lives 
outside  its  borders,  mainly  in  Pakistan  and 
Iran.  The  UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees (UNHCR).  the  'World  Pood  Program 
(WFP).  and  a  variety  of  voluntary  agencies 
and  governments,  including  the  United 
States,  assist  Pakistan  in  caring  for  these 
refugees— the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  de- 
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termined  to  return  to  their  homeland  when 
it  is  freed  from  foreign  occupation. 

U.S.  policy  goals  for  Afghanistan  remain 
the  same.  We  seek  the  earliest  possible  ne- 
gotiated political  settlement  in  Afghanistan 
to  effect  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces 
and  end  the  agony  of  the  Afghan  people. 
Such  a  settlement  must  also  provide  for  the 
other  three  requirements  spelled  out  in  five 
UN  resolutions  on  Afghanistan:  the  inde- 
pendent and  nonaligned  status  of  Afghani- 
stan, self-determination  of  the  Afghan 
people,  and  the  return  of  the  refugees  with 
safety  and  honor.  The  United  States  sup- 
ports the  UN  negotiating  efforts  to  achieve 
these  goals. 

THE  SOVIET  OCCUPATION 

In  1983  the  military  struggle  for  Afghani- 
stan continued  unabated.  As  t)efore.  the  So- 
viets concentrated  on  building  up  key  logis- 
tical bases,  securing  Kabul  and  other  major 
cities,  improving  security  for  lines  of  com- 
munication, and  controlling  infiltration 
routes  across  the  Pakistani  and  Iranian  t)or- 
ders.  During  the  year,  no  major  changes  oc- 
curred in  the  size  or  composition  of  Soviet 
forces  committed  to  Afghanistan.  The  total 
number  remains  at  about  105.000  Soviet 
troops  in  Afghanistan  with  some  30.000  ad- 
ditional men  on  the  Soviet  side  of  the 
border. 

Throughout  1983  Soviet /Afghan  forces 
regularly  conducted  multibattalion  oper- 
ations designed  to  interrupt  resistance 
supply  lines  and  respond  to  reports  of  muja- 
hidin  concentrations,  but  these  efforts  have 
not  significantly  affected  mujahidin  activi- 
ty. The  resistance  has  been  remarkably  re- 
silient, and  the  mujahidin  today  are  strong- 
er and  better  equipped  than  ever  before. 
They  have  an  extensive  intelligence  capabil- 
ity and  regularly  learn  in  advance  about 
Soviet/Afghan  operations  from  sympathiz- 
ers in  the  Afghan  military. 

Large  areas  of  the  country  remain  under 
resistance  control,  and  even  in  principal 
cities  Soviet/Afghan  control  is  being  in- 
creasingly challenged.  Throughout  the  year 
the  resistance  has  dramatically  demonstrat- 
ed its  ability  to  extend  the  war  into  the  cap- 
ital by  regularly  conducting  operations 
inside  Kabul  and  its  suburt>s.  During  the 
winter  months.  Kabul's  electricity  supply 
was  a  principal  target  of  the  mujahidin. 
Power  cuts  lasting  several  days  were  caused 
by  destruction  of  the  power  lines  leading 
from  power  stations  outside  Kabul,  con- 
fronting the  capital  with  an  energy  crisis 
unprecedented  in  the  4  years  of  Soviet  occu- 
pation. Frequently,  only  the  Pule  Charki 
thermal  power  station  located  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Kabul  could  be  relied  upon,  but  its 
capacity  was  limited  due  to  repeated  inter- 
diction of  fuel  supplies  from  Termez  on  the 
Afghan/Soviet  border.  A  key  petroleum 
pipeline  which  services  Kabul  and  the 
major  Soviet  airbase  at  Bagram,  50  km 
north  of  Kabul,  has  been  sabotaged  so  often 
that  it  is  no  longer  dependable  as  a  regular 
source  of  fuel. 

During  the  summer.  Marshal  S.  L.  Soko- 
lov,  the  Soviet  first  deputy  defense  minister, 
returned  to  Afghanistan  for  another  inspec- 
tion tour.  Following  his  previous  visit  in  late 
1981.  the  Soviets  significantly  stepped  up 
their  military  operations  and  increased 
their  troop  strength.  While  there  has  been 
no  discernible  increase  of  troops  or  step-up 
in  operations  this  year,  Sokolov's  latest  visit 
clearly  reflected  the  Soviet  leadership's  con- 
cern about  the  progress  of  the  war.  The  up- 
surge in  reprisals  against  civilians  also  ap- 
pears to  reflect  growing  frustration  over 
failure  to  stem  the  resistance. 


During  the  summer,  the  level  of  fighting 
in  Kabul  was  also  significantly  higher  than 
last  year.  In  mid-June,  a  few  days  before  re- 
sumption of  the  UN-sponsored  indirect  ne- 
gotiations, the  mujahidin  staged  a  night- 
long attack  against  the  Soviet-manned  Bala 
Hissar  fortress  and  attacked  a  Soviet  com- 
mand post  near  the  Darulaman  Palace.  The 
attacks  resumed  in  early  July  with  a  suc- 
cessful rocket  attack  on  Kabul  airport  that 
damaged  military  and  civilian  aircraft. 

On  the  night  of  August  13-14.  the  mujahi- 
din staged  the  most  ambitious  operation  in 
the  capital  since  the  Soviet  invasion.  Using 
coordinated  rocket,  mortar,  and  small  arms 
fire,  they  attacked  Radio  Afghanistan, 
Soviet  residential  complex,  and  the  Bala 
Hissar  fortress.  On  October  1  the  mujahidin 
brought  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Kabul  under 
attack  for  several  hours.  These  incidents,  in- 
volving some  of  the  most  heavily  guarded 
and  important  installations  in  the  city, 
along  with  bombings  and  frequent  assassi- 
nations of  regime  officials,  underscore  the 
tenuous  government  control  in  Kabul. 

In  a  move  to  demonstrate  the  regime's 
control  of  the  capital,  on  September  28 
Babrak  Karmal  conducted  a  highly  publi- 
cized walking  tour  of  Kabul.  That  he  felt 
compelled  to  undertake  such  a  step  and  the 
elaborate  security  precautions  necessary  to 
carry  it  out.  only  served  to  further  highlight 
the  strength  of  the  resistance. 

Large  sections  of  the  cities  of  Qandahar, 
Mazar-e  Sharif,  and  Herat  likewise  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  resistance.  Movement  of 
regime  personnel  into  many  areas  of  these 
cities  is  possible  only  with  substantial  mili- 
tary support  and  during  daylight  hours.  In 
April,  in  response  to  mujahidin  attacks,  the 
Soviets  conducted  heavy  bombing  and  shell- 
ing of  the  western  suburbs  of  Herat.  As 
many  as  50  planes  a  day  flew  missions  over 
the  city,  causing  extensive  damage  and  re- 
sulting in  .several  thousand  civilian  casual- 
ties. This  savage  bombing  of  Herat  and  the 
surrounding  villages,  however,  brought  no 
improvement  in  the  government's  security 
situation.  Even  daylight  resistance  oper- 
ations in  Herat  are  not  uncommon,  and 
fighting  in  and  around  the  city  takes  place 
every  night. 

Throughout  the  year.  Soviet/Afghan 
forces  also  have  been  repeatedly  attacked  in 
and  around  Qandahar.  the  country's  second 
largest  city.  An  incident  in  late  August  viv- 
idly demonstrated  the  regime's  limited  con- 
trol there.  The  day  following  a  regime 
speech  proclaiming  that  the  power  of  the 
"counter-revolutionaries"  had  been  broken 
in  that  city,  mujahidin  from  Qandahar  and 
the  countryside  appeared  on  rooftops 
around  government  installations  in  the  city 
center  and  at  many  military  posts  surround- 
ing the  city.  For  several  hours  they  taunted 
regime  soldiers  through  loud  speakers  and 
exhorted  them  to  defect. 

In  recent  months,  even  in  Jalalabad, 
which  has  been  one  of  the  most  secure  cities 
in  Afghanistan,  the  situation  has  eroded 
with  frequent  attacks  on  the  airfield.  Simi- 
larly, the  regime  faces  resistance  in  north- 
ern Afghanistan.  Mazar-e  Sharif  has  been 
subjected  to  repeated  mujahidin  attacks.  In 
September,  an  attack  against  the  airfield 
outside  the  city  caused  extensive  damage. 

In  late  April  and  early  May,  following  a 
deterioration  of  security  in  Paktia  and  Pak- 
tika  Provinces,  which  lie  astride  supply  lines 
from  Pakistan,  a  major  Soviet/Afghan  of- 
fensive was  launched.  The  operation,  involv- 
ing some  10-15,000  government  forces,  was 
designed  to  relieve  pressure  on  several 
Afghan  cantonments  that  were  under  muja- 


hidin pressure  and  could  be  resupplied  only 
by  air.  A  Soviet-trained  elite  Afghan  unit, 
the  38th  Commando  Brigade,  was  decimated 
near  the  town  of  Urgun.  One  battalion  was 
wiped  out.  and  the  remainder  of  the  unit  de- 
serted to  the  resistance.  This  defeat  repre- 
sented a  major  setback  to  Soviet  efforts  to 
reconstruct  the  Afghan  army. 

In  late  summer,  the  mujahidin  again 
stepped  up  pressure  in  Paktia  and  Paktika 
Provinces.  During  August  and  September 
many  isolated  government  outposts  in  these 
provinces  deserted  or  were  overrun.  Major 
cantonments  at  Urgun.  Khowsl.  and  Jaji 
Maidan  were  brought  under  seige.  Although 
no  important  towns  fell  to  the  mujahidin 
during  the  September  attacks,  the  fighting 
highlighted  the  growing  strength  of  the  re- 
sistance in  this  region  and  reflected  increas- 
ing tactical  coordination  among  mujahidin 
bands  inside  Afghanistan. 

This  past  year  has  been  marked  by  in- 
creased mujahidin  success  in  convoy  inter- 
diction. Resistance  efforts  in  Paktia  and 
Paktika  Provinces  were  significantly  boost- 
ed by  the  interdiction  of  Soviet  and  regime 
resupply  convoys  traveling  through  the 
Lowgar  Valley.  Although  additional  govern- 
ment military  posts  have  been  set  up  along 
the  major  highways  to  protect  the  convoys, 
the  mujahidin  have  proven  increasingly 
skilled  in  the  use  of  mines  and  in  preventing 
convoy  movement.  The  road  through  the 
Lowgar  Valley— which  begins  just  south  of 
Kabul  and  is  the  primary  land  route  from 
Kabul  to  Paktia  and  Paktika  Provinces— has 
been  a  particular  problem  for  the  Soviets. 
Soviet/Afghan  convoys  were  repeatedly  am- 
bushed with  heavy  losses,  often  forcing  the 
convoys  to  return  to  Kabul.  Security  in  the 
Shomali  region  south  of  the  Salang  Tunnel 
on  the  road  to  Kabul  also  has  posed  a  major 
problem  for  the  Soviets.  Traffic  through 
this  area,  the  principal  line  of  communica- 
tions between  the  Soviet  border  and  Kabul, 
is  often  halted  for  days. 

The  insurgents  likewise  have  become  more 
efficient  this  year  in  combating  Soviet  air 
power— Moscow's  most  effective  weapon. 
Using  heavy  machineguns,  the  mujahidin 
have  become  adept  at  downing  Soviet  MiOs 
and  helicopters.  The  resistance  has  capably 
employed  heavy  machineguns  during  at- 
tacks on  convoys  and  claims  its  successes 
have  forced  Soviet/regime  helicopters  to  fly 
at  high  altitudes,  thus  reducing  their  ability 
to  support  the  ground  forces.  Although 
there  have  been  isolated  reports  of  surface- 
to-air  missiles  in  the  hands  of  the  resist- 
ance, such  weapons  are  still  limited.  The 
presence  of  a  few  missiles,  however,  is  suffij. 
cient  to  compel  Soviet/Afghan  pilots  to  be 
more  cautious. 

A  disturbing  trend  has  been  the  increasing 
use  of  reprisal  attacks  in  response  to  miya- 
hittin  successes.  The  level  of  violence 
against  the  civilian  population  by  Soviet 
firepower  has  reached  new  heights.  Attacks 
against  Soviet  convoys  have  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  nearby  villages,  cultivated  fields 
and  orchards,  and  the  execution  of  male  in- 
habitants. In  July.  Soviet  forces  executed 
20-30  elders  in  the  provincial  capital  of 
Ghazni  in  reprisal  for  the  deaths  of  several 
Soviet  personnel.  In  October,  following  a 
series  of  hit-and-run  attacks  on  convoys  out- 
side Qandahar.  reprisals  were  launched 
against  villages  in  the  area  resulting  in  sig- 
nificant destruction  and  the  deaths  of  some 
100  civilians. 

In  the  Shomali  region,  the  sustained 
bombing  of  villages  has  created  virtual  free- 
fire  zones  along  the  highway.  The  vineyards 
and  orchards  of  what  was  once  the  showcase 
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of  Afghan  agriculture  have  suffered  irrep- 
arable damage  from  repeated  Soviet  attacks. 
In  late  October  during  a  Soviet/Afghan  op- 
eration in  the  Shomali.  at  least  half  of  the 
historic  town  of  Istalef  was  leveled  by  aerial 
bombardment  and  artillery  shellings  in  re- 
prisal for  Soviet  losses  in  the  area.  Civilian 
casualties  totaled  several  hundred  women 
and  children  were  bayoneted  and  village 
elders  shot. 

NEGOTIATIONS  AND  CEASE-FIRE 

A  new  tactic  adopted  this  past  year  has 
been  the  attempted  negotiation  of  ceasefires 
between  resistance  groups  and  the  Soviets. 
While  many  have  quickly  broken  down,  one 
prolonged  highly  publicized  cease-fire  was 
in  the  Panjsher  Valley— which  opens  onto 
the  vital  Salang  pass  route  between  Kabul 
and  the  Soviet  border.  The  Panjsher  truce, 
arranged  between  the  mujahidin  leader 
Mahsud  and  the  Soviets  without  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Karmal  government,  reveals 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  both  the 
Soviets  and  the  resistance. 

The  Panjsher  cease-fire  began  in  March 
and  officially  ended  in  August,  but  the 
valley  remains  quiet.  Coming  after  six  large- 
scale  and  costly  Soviet  Panjsher  Valley  cam- 
paigns over  the  past  3  years,  the  truce 
promised  to  free  Soviet  troops  for  duty  else- 
where by  reducing  the  Soviet  presence  in 
the  valley  to  token  level.  At  the  same  time, 
it  provided  Mahsud  an  opportunity  to  con- 
solidate his  position  and  develop  his  logisti- 
cal and  economic  base  and  harvest  a  vital 
food  crop.  This  cease-fire  has  also  enabled 
Mahsud  to  resupply  and  train  his  forces  and 
to  expand  his  organization  and  operations 
well  beyond  the  Panjsher  Valley.  In  recent 
months  Mahsud's  forces  have  been  conduct- 
ing operations  outside  the  valley  in  Konduz, 
Paghman,  and  the  Shomali  region. 

SOVIET  CASUALTIES  AND  POW'S 

Soviet  casualties  since  December  1979  now 
total  at  least  17-20,000  killed  and  wounded. 
General  dissatisfaction  with  conditions  in 
Afghanistan  have  prompted  a  number  of 
Soviet  troops  to  desert.  Accounts  of  indisci- 
pline, drug  usage,  and  black  marketing— in- 
cluding the  sale  of  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion—are numerous. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  Afghanistan 
war,  there  were  very  few  prisoners  taken  on 
either  side,  but  now  various  resistance 
groups  hold  Soviet  prisoners  of  war.  In  1982 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  (ICRC)  was  able  to  work  out  an  agree- 
ment among  the  Karmal  regime,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Pakistan,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Afghan  resistance  whereby  Soviet  prisoners 
of  war  captured  in  Afghanistan  and  held  by 
the  resistance  would  be  taken  to  Switzer- 
land for  internment  for  2  years.  At  the  end 
of  their  internment,  the  prisoners  would  be 
turned  over  to  the  ICRC  by  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment for  repatriation.  In  February  1983 
the  president  of  the  ICRC  told  the  press 
that  the  ICRC  would  not  participate  in  the 
forced  repatriation  to  the  U.S.S.R.  of  Soviet 
prisoners  interned  in  Switzerland.  In  July 
one  of  the  eight  Soviet  prisoners  interned 
under  this  agreement  escaped  to  West  Ger- 
many where  he  is  seeking  political  asylum. 
Another  Soviet  soldier  arrived  in  Switzer- 
land on  October  28. 

Two  Soviet  army  privates  from  Afghani- 
stan arrived  in  the  United  States  as  refugees 
on  November  28.  Their  resettlement  is  being 
assisted  by  a  private  voluntary  agency. 

POPULAR  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  RESISTANCE 

Popular  support  for  the  mujahidin  re- 
mains high  even  though  the  fighting  has 
brought  destruction  and  reprisals  on  civil- 


ians, has  disrupted  social  services  and  ad- 
ministration in  most  of  the  country,  and  has 
contributed  to  competition  for  food  sup- 
plies. Local  populations  continue  to  provide 
the  mujahidin  with  shelter,  food  and  re- 
cruits. Casualties  among  civilians  and  the 
resistance  fighters  have  not  reduced  muja- 
hidin activities,  and  morale  remains  high. 

It  is  impossible  to  assess  the  exact  number 
of  mujahidin  since  the  numbers  fluctuate 
according  to  the  season  and  in  relationship 
to  the  level  of  Soviet  operations  in  specific 
areas.  Loosely  organized  in  some  six  main 
organizations  and  several  smaller  groups, 
the  resistance  forces  operating  out  of  Pe- 
shawar are  split  into  two  alliances— the 
moderates  and  fundamentalists— both  call- 
ing themselves  the  "Islamic  Unity  of 
Afghan  mujahidin,"  Despite  ongoing  ef- 
forts—mainly by  groups  in  Peshawar— to 
promote  unity,  disagreements  between 
groups,  including  armed  attacks  upon  each 
other,  are  not  infrequent. 

Allegiance  of  the  fighting  groups  operat- 
ing in  Afghanistan  to  headquarters  in  Pe- 
shawar is  often  flexible  and  contingent  on  a 
continuation  of  adequate  supplies.  In  the 
past,  only  a  few  of  the  fundamentalist 
groups  in  Peshawar  have  exercised  signifi- 
cant operational  control  over  affiliated 
units  in  Afghanistan.  However,  the  major 
mujahidin  offensive  in  Paktia  and  Paktika 
Provinces  during  September  and  October 
was  conducted  by  groups  with  direct  links  to 
Sayed  Ahmad  Gailani,  leader  of  a  moderate 
group  in  Peshawar. 

Tactical  cooperation  among  mujahidin 
groups  insidp  Afghanistan  has  increased 
during  this  past  year.  This  has  been  evident 
in  the  Shomali  region  and  in  attacks  con- 
ducted inside  the  capital.  Moreover,  Mujahi- 
din operations  in  Paktia  and  Paktika  Prov- 
inces have  been  supported  by  other  resist- 
ance groups  who  have  interdicted  Soviet/ 
regime  convoys  traveling  through  the 
Lowgar  Valley. 

While  the  mujahidin  have  demonstrated 
increasing  military  effectiveness  and  coop- 
eration this  year,  the  resistance  is  still 
plagued  by  internal  divisions  and  factional 
fighting.  No  nationwide  resistance  organiza- 
tion has  yet  evolved  that  is  capable  of  co- 
ordinating activities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  progress  toward  organizational  and 
logistical  coordination  is  slowed  by  serious 
territorial  and  ideological  rivalries. 

Both  moderate  and  fundamentalist  alli- 
ances have  problems  of  organization.  The 
spring  of  1938  witnessed  an  effort  to  fore- 
stall the  fragmentation  of  the  Peshawar- 
based  fundamentalist  groups.  In  May,  seven 
of  these  groups  appointed  Professor  Abdul 
Rasal  Sayaf,  the  leader  of  a  minor  group,  to 
a  2-year  alliance  presidency.  Despite  this 
mediation,  however,  internal  strains  contin- 
ue within  the  fundamentalist  alliance  as 
some  groups  accuse  others  of  being  more  in- 
terested in  expanding  their  own  power  bases 
than  in  fighting  the  Soviets. 

Supply  shortage  remains  another  serious 
problem  for  the  resistance.  Although  small 
arms  appear  to  be  available  in  sufficient 
numbers,  ammunition,  medicines,  and  fre- 
quently food  are  sometimes  critically  short. 
Resistance  leaders  frequently  mention  to 
the  media  and  others  the  need  for  increased 
supplies  of  heavy  machineguns  and  weapons 
such  as  mines  and  rocket  grenades  for  use 
against  armored  vehicles.  Nonetheless,  this 
year  the  resistance  has  registered  a  higher 
kill  ratio  against  Soviet  aircraft,  increased 
ability  to  challenge  the  Soviet  policy  of 
urban  control,  and  continued  success  in  op- 
erations against  Soviet  bases  and  supply 
lines. 


Participation  of  Iranian-based  Afghans  in 
the  resistance  has  also  increased  in  recent 
months,  although  the  Iranian  Government 
exercises  tight  control  over  cross-border  ac- 
tivites.  The  primary  beneficiaries  of  the  lim- 
ited Iranian  support  have  been  the  Shia 
groups  in  Afghanistan. 

The  most  dramatic  new  development  this 
year,  involving  an  initiative  to  organize  the 
resistance  more  effectively,  was  an  appeal 
by  ex-King  Zahir  Shah  in  June  concerning 
the  need  to  create  a  united  organization  ca- 
pable of  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Afghan 
people.  The  timing  of  the  ex-king's  an- 
nouncement stemmed  from  growing  con- 
cerns that  representatives  of  the  Afghan 
people  have  not  been  included  in  the  UN- 
mediated  indirect  negotiations  in  Geneva 
and  frustration  over  inability  to  create  a 
united"  resistance  organization.  Zahir  Shah 
expressed  his  willingness  "to  better  coordi- 
nate our  resistance  activities  and  to  better 
represent  them  in  international  conferences 
and  activities."  At  the  same  time  he  also 
stated  that  he  had  no  personal  ambitions 
and  did  not  want  to  reestablish  the  monar- 
chy. 

In  August,  following  consultations  with 
the  ex-king,  the  three  groups  belonging  to 
the  moderate  alliance  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "United  Front  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Afghanistan. "  Its  sponsors  called  on 
Zahir  Shah  to  "take  necessary  measures'  to 
obtain  international  recognition  of  a  12-man 
committee  set  up  to  oversee  implementation 
of  the  united  front.  The  moderates  hope 
that  this  involvement  will  provide  a  rallying 
point  and  give  new  visibility  to  the  Afghan 
cause,  thus  increasing  their  effectiveness  in 
the  international  arena. 

Provisions  were  made  for  the  accession  of 
other  resistance  groups  to  the  united  front 
with  the  same  rights  as  the  founding  mem- 
bers, thus  leaving  the  door  open  to  partici- 
pation by  the  fundamentalists.  Although 
the  latter  have  to  dale  publicly  eschewed  in- 
volvement in  any  organization  involving  the 
ex-king,  if  Zahir  Shah's  initiative  gains  mo- 
mentum, it  could  eventually  receive  some 
fundamentalist  support. 

ACCELERATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT'S  PROBLEMS 

As  the  Afghan  resistance  against  Soviet 
occupation  enters  its  fifth  year,  the  Soviet- 
sponsored  Babrak  Karmal  regime  faces  con- 
tinued widespread  popular  dissatisfaction. 
Most  observers  feel  that  the  regime  could 
not  survive  without  Soviet  military  support. 

Attacks  on  Soviet  and  regime  of fficials  are 
common  even  in  areas  claimed  to  be  under 
government  control,  and  Soviet  personnel 
need  extremely  tight  personal  security  be- 
cause of  the  constant  threat  of  kidnaping 
and  assassination.  Increased  Soviet  brutality 
against  civilians  has.  moreover,  undermined 
the  intense  Soviet/regime  propaganda  cam- 
paign portraying  the  Soviets  as  peacekeep- 
ers and  Karmal  himself  as  a  beloved  and  de- 
mocractically  chosen  leader. 

The  Karmal  regime  has  been  unable  to 
expand  its  influence  beyond  a  small  coterie 
of  party  loyalists,  who  themselves  are  divid- 
ed into  warring  factions.  Factionalism  and 
corruption  are  serious  obstacles  for  the 
regime,  and  steps  by  the  dominant  Parcham 
faction  to  heal  the  deep  divisions  within  the 
party  and  promote  a  National  Fatherland 
Front  have  not  been  successful.  The  12th 
Party  Plenum  in  early  July  revealed  con- 
tinuing rifts.  Addressing  the  plenum, 
Karmal  observed  that  previous  decisions 
had  not  l>een  fully  implemented,  a  situation 
which  he  blamed  on  "lack  of  unity,  disorga- 
nization, lack  of  ability,  and  fatalism." 
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Serious  clashes  have  occurred  between  the 
Parcham  and  Khalq  factions,  including  a 
confrontation  in  mid-August  near  Herat  in 
vkhich  more  than  100  persons  were  reported 
killed.  In  mid-May.  an  argument  over  a  mili- 
tary promotion  list  favoring  Parcham  offi- 
cers led  to  a  violent  altercation  between 
Minister  of  Defense  Abdul  Qader  and  his 
Khalq  deputy.  Major  General  Khalilullah, 
who  physically  assaulted  Qader. 

Soviet  dissatisfaction  with  Karmal  over 
his  inability  to  unite  the  warring  factions 
also  has  surfaced.  Rumors  have  atwunded 
throughout  much  of  the  year  that  a  major 
shift  in  leadership  was  imminent.  A  Cabinet 
reshuffle  in  October  may  have  reflected  an 
attempt  to  alleviate  some  of  the  intragov- 
ernmental  strains.  Open  Soviet  preference 
for  the  Parchamis  could,  however,  exacer- 
bate tensions  in  the  party.  In  early  1983.  for 
example,  a  money-market  scandal  involving 
Soviet  advisers  and  high  level  Parchamis 
was  publicized  by  the  Khalq  faction  in  an 
effort  to  enhance  its  own  position. 

The  Afghan  intelligence  and  .security  or 
ganization.  KHAD.  has  been  largely  ineffec- 
tiye  in  its  efforts  to  counter  the  insurgency 
and  ensure  loyalty  in  the  military  and 
among  the  general  populace,  and  its  oper- 
ations have  added  to  the  fear  and  distrust 
permeating  Afghan  society.  KHAD  respon- 
sibilities include  counterinsurgency.  military 
intelligence,  security  for  Afghan  VIPs  and 
official  installatons.  and  foreign  intelligence 
and  covert  action.  Organized  under  Soviet 
direction.  KHAD  is  designed  to  assist  the 
Afghan  communists  in  setting  up  the  same 
kinds  of  party  and  government  institutions 
used  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  control  its  own  pop- 
ulation. The  Soviet  presence  pervades  the 
KHAD  leadership,  and  the  KGB  continues 
to  play  a  significant  role  in  training  and  op- 
erations. 

KHAD.  however,  shares  in  the  internecine 
ParchamKhalq  competition  resulting  in 
factionalism,  fear,  and  incompetence  within 
the  organization  itself.  Intraparty  violence, 
moreover,  frequently  overlaps  with  mujahi- 
din  operations  and  obscures  responsibility 
for  violent  acts.  Agents  in  the  Parcham- 
dominated  KHAD  often  provide  informa- 
tion enabling  the  mujahidin  to  assassinate 
Khalq  party  members.  The  Khalqis  play  a 
reciprocal  game  with  the  Parchamis.  KHAD 
activities  also  have  contributed  to  the  al- 
ready low  morale  with  the  Afghan  military. 
It  is  widely  believed  in  Pakistan  that 
KHAD  has  sent  its  agents  among  refugees 
to  foment  discord  in  the  camps  and  to  stir 
up  trouble  between  the  refugees  and  their 
Pakistani  hosts.  Nearly  3  million  Afghans 
now  live  in  Pakistan:  the  inevitable  conflicts 
over  access  to  land,  grazing  rights,  and 
social  services  make  fertile  ground  for 
KHAD  mischief.  KHAD  agents  also  are  sus- 
pected of  having  infiltrated  Afghan  resist- 
ance organizations  based  in  Peshawar  to 
gain  intelligence  on  mujahidin  activities  and 
to  exacerbate  divisions  among  the  resistance 
groups.  KHAD  agents  are  believed  to  have 
fueled  Shia-Sunni  religious  conflicts  espe- 
cially in  tKjrder  areas  of  Pakistan's  North- 
west Frontier  Province  where  most  of  the 
refugees  have  settled,  and  to  have  support- 
ed the  tribal  Baluch  separatist  movement  in 
Baluchistan  Province. 

In  1983  KHAD  was  significantly  strenght- 
ened  in  an  effort  to  exert  greater  control 
over  the  Afghan  civilian  population,  par- 
ticularly in  the  cities.  The  organization, 
which  now  includes  between  15-20.000  per- 
sonnel, is  widely  recognized  as  being  respon- 
sible for  prisoner  interrogation.  Amnesty 
International— which      has      appealed      to 


Babrak  Karmal  to  stop  torture,  arbitrary 
arrest,  and  secret  trials  which  deny  defend- 
ants the  right  of  defense— issued  a  report  in 
early  November  citing  systematic  torture  of 
prisoners.  Based  on  interviews  with  ex-pris- 
oners and  their  relatives,  the  Amnesty 
International  report  said  those  tortured  in- 
clude civil  servants,  teachers,  teenage  stu- 
dents, and  persons  arrested  as  a  warning  to 
others— as  well  as  those  actually  associated 
with  armed  resistance  to  the  regime. 

The  decline  in  security  this  year  is  only 
one  aspect  of  Afghanistan's  grave  internal 
plight.  Domestic  opposition  to  the  Soviet 
presence  and  to  the  Karmal  regime  also  has 
accelerated  the  trend  toward  economic  and 
administrative  chaos  which  will  take  years 
to  repair.  The  country's  social  and  economic 
infrastructure  has  been  decimated,  and  in 
1983  the  Afghan  Government  approached 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  seeking 
credits.  Social  services,  agricultural  produc- 
tion, and  industrial  output  continue  to 
suffer  reverses,  and  inflation  is  estimated  at 
around  20'7-25'"c. 

In  a  speech  before  the  UN  General  Assem- 
bly (UNGA)  on  October  6.  Afghanistan's 
Foreign  Minister  Mohammad  Dost  acknowl- 
edged the  impact  of  resistance  activity  on 
the  Afghan  economy.  He  stated  that  "SO  per 
cent  of  the  country's  schools.  14  per  cent  of 
our  hospitals,  75  per  cent  of  our  public 
transportation  vehicles,  all  communications 
cables  and  significant  numbers  of  other 
public  installations  have  been  destroyed." 
He  noted  that  the  damage  to  the  economy 
totaled  $287  million  or  roughly  half  of  the 
total  investment  during  the  20  years  before 
the  1978  revolution. 

The  continued  refugee  exodus  is  another 
impediment  to  the  functioning  of  social  and 
educational  services,  as  well  as  the  business 
sector.  Reduction  of  the  work  force  by  the 
continuing  flight  of  refugees,  particularly 
the  middle  class,  has  had  a  similarly  nega- 
tive impact.  Shortages  of  raw  materials  and 
manpower  as  well  as  lack  of  security  have 
forced  many  industrial  units  to  close.  Muja- 
hidin operations,  moreover,  have  damaged 
power  facilities  and  disrupted  the  flow  of 
petroleum  products  to  urban  areas.  Most 
utility  projects  planned  before  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion remain  uncompleted. 

The  Afghan  economy  is  increasingly 
linked  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  a  recent 
speech  at  the  military  academy,  Babrak 
Karmal  indicated  that  the  value  of  trade  be- 
tween the  U.S.S.R.  and  Afghanistan  will  in- 
crease threefold  between  1983  and  1987.  He 
noted  that  more  than  half  of  the  country's 
industrial  output  comes  from  facilities  built 
with  Soviet  aid. 

Despite  other  problems,  the  natural  gas 
industry  continues  to  function  more  or  less 
normally,  due  in  part  to  the  proximity  of 
the  Sheberghan  gas  fields  to  the  Soviet 
border.  Babrak  Karmal  claims  that  reve- 
nues from  the  sale  of  natural  gas  amount  to 
AO'^c  of  Afghanistan's  total  exports,  but  the 
figure  is  probably  much  higher.  Afghani- 
stan uses  its  revenues  from  gas  sales  to 
reduce  its  debt  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  as  barter 
for  Soviet  machinery  and  other  goods.  Af- 
ghanistan also  exports  dried  fruit,  raisins, 
and  skins  and  remains  a  major  source  of 
opium:  trade  in  the  latter  commodity  being 
conducted  by  Soviet  soldiers,  as  well  as  by 
Afghan  citizens. 

The  war's  impact  on  agricultural  produc- 
tion varies  widely  from  province  to  province. 
Although  the  Soviet/regime  forces  have  de- 
stroyed crops  and  depopulated  many  food- 
producing  areas  near  highways,  the  country 
has    generally    remained    self-sufficient    in 


food.  Shortages  have  been  experienced 
mainly  in  urban  areas  as  a  result  of  swelling 
urban  populations  and  the  interdiction  of 
road  transportation  by  the  resistance. 
Kabul's  population  now  stands  at  1.8  million 
in  contrast  to  600.000  in  1979;  as  a  result 
Kabul  is  increasingly  dependent  on  import- 
ed foodstuffs  such  as  wheat,  cooking  oil.  and 
sugar.  Other  basic  commodities,  including 
medicines,  also  are  generally  in  very  short 
supply. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  supplied  food  and 
other  commodities  to  meet  the  basic  needs 
of  the  cities.  In  November,  for  example,  the 
Soviet  Union  announced  agreement  to  pro- 
vide Afghanistan  with  20,000  tons  of  wheat 
immediately  and  a  further  180.000  tons  over 
the  next  year.  According  lo  official  press  re- 
ports from  Kabul,  half  of  the  wheat  would 
be  given  as  a  grant  and  the  other  half  sold 
in  Kabul  in  exchange  for  Afghan  goods. 
This  significant  increase— 115.000  tons  of 
wheat  were  supplied  from  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1982  and  74,000  tons  in  1981— illustrates 
both  increased  food  shortages  and  growing 
reliance  on  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  supplier. 
Although  the  food  supply  improved  some- 
what this  year  over  1982.  a  shortfall  is  again 
expected  during  the  winter. 

PROBLEMS  IN  THE  MILITARY 

The  Soviets  have  failed  to  rebuild  the 
Afghan  army,  comprised  of  40-50.000  men. 
into  an  effective  military  force.  Its  size  is  far 
short  of  the  regime  goal  and  far  less  than 
the  90.000  in  the  Afghan  military  in  1978. 
Morale  and  discipline  remain  low  and  the 
army  continues  to  experience  desertions  at 
about  the  .same  rate  as  it  gains  new  con- 
scripts. Many  conscripts,  in  fact,  desert  and 
are  reconscripted  repeatedly.  The  desertion 
rate— up  to  80'^  reported  in  some  units— is 
higher  in  the  less  secure  and  more  contested 
areas  of  the  country. 

As  a  result  of  recruiting  problems  and  de- 
sertions, reservists  during  1983  were  once 
again  retained  beyond  their  legal  release 
date.  Revised  draft  laws  promulgated  in 
August,  in  concert  with  a  massive  conscrip- 
tion drive,  further  reduced  exemptions  from 
military  service  and  increased  the  flight  of 
eligible  men  from  the  country  or  into  rural 
areas.  These  latest  changes  have  led  to  the 
recall  of  men  who  completed  their  military 
service  as  late  as  1980.  The  regime  employs 
the  talashi— in  which  an  entire  village  or 
section  of  a  city  is  cordoned  off  and  a  house- 
to-house  search  conducted  for  conscripts, 
weapons,  or  mujahidin.  Following  an  inten- 
sive conscription  drive  in  Kabul  during  Oc- 
tober. Interior  Minister  Gulabjoi  protested 
that  the  drafting  of  recent  reservists  would 
severely  disrupt  the  economy. 

In  addition  to  problems  of  low  morale  and 
inadequate  training  and  equipment,  the 
army  suffers  from  lack  of  a  skilled  officer 
corps.  Many  senior  officers  were  killed  fol- 
lowing the  1978  coup,  and  the  army  has 
been  unable  to  fill  this  professional  vacuum. 
As  part  of  the  effort  to  rebuild  the  Afghan 
armed  forces,  military  personnel  annually 
numbering  in  the  thousands  have  been  sent 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  training.  In  addi- 
tion, Soviet  advisers  serve  at  all  levels  of  the 
Afghan  army.  The  Soviet  presence  has 
caused  considerable  problems.  As  in  previ- 
ous years,  during  1983  there  were  instances 
of  Afghan  troops  turning  on  their  Soviet  ad- 
visers. 

The  Afghan  military,  which  is  dominated 
by  the  Khalq  faction,  is  further  weakened 
by  Khalq-Parcham  animosity,  with  the 
Khalqis  generally  taking  the  view  that  the 
Parchamis  have  sold  out  to  Moscow.  The 
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Parchamis  in  turn  suspect  the  Khalqis  of 
disloyalty  and  have  moved  to  limit  Khalq 
authority  in  the  officer  corps  and  the  mili- 
tary schools. 

Despite  such  problems,  Moscow  may  still 
have  ambitious  long-range  regional  plans 
for  the  Afghan  military.  In  1982,  in  an  inter- 
view published  by  the  Yugoslav  news  agency 
Tanjug.  Afghan  Minister  of  Defense  Abdul 
Qader  asserted  that  the  Afghan  army  will 
have  a  significant  future  role,  similar  to 
that  played  by  the  Cuban  and  'Vietnamese 
armies.  Tanjug  also  quoted  a  1981  statement 
by  Babrak  Karmal  that,  "Not  far  away  is 
the  day  when  our  army  will  become  a  strong 
and  energetic  army  capable  of  defending 
peace  and  security  not  only  in  Afghanistan, 
but  in  the  region  as  well." 

THE  REFUGEES 

At  year's  end  2.9  million  Afghan  refugees 
were  in  Pakistan,  according  to  official  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan  figures,  while  an  esti- 
mated 650,000  Afghan  refugees  were  in  Iran. 
(About  850,000  Afghans  worked  in  Iran 
before  1979,  bringing  the  present  total  of 
Afghans  in  Iran  to  roughly  1.5  million.) 
Before  the  Soviet  invasion,  some  14-17  mil- 
lion persons  lived  in  Afghanistan,  meaning 
that  between  one-fifth  and  one-fourth  of 
the  country's  population  has  now  been  dis- 
placed outside  its  borders. 

Although  the  refugee  exodus  has  slowed 
down,  it  continues  steadily,  picking  up  when 
fighting  l)ecomes  heavier  or  when  food  sup- 
plies are  particularly  scarce.  This  fall,  for 
example,  fighting  in  Paktia  and  Paktika 
Provinces  caused  a  new  flight  into  Paki- 
stan's North  Waziristan  and  Kurram  Agen- 
cies along  the  Afghan  border.  A  campaign 
by  the  Kabul  regime  to  convince  refugees 
that  it  is  safe  for  them  to  return  to  Afghani- 
stan has  been  a  complete  failure.  Increas- 
ingly harsh  Soviet  reprisals  against  civilians 
suspected  of  collaborating  with  the  mujahi- 
din will  no  doubt  increase  the  refugee  flow 
into  Pakistan  and  Iran. 

In  addition  lo  those  persons  who  have  left 
Afghanistan,  an  undetermined  number  have 
been  displaced  within  the  country  itself  as 
fighting  and  destruction  have  driven  people 
into  urban  areas.  Since  the  Soviet  invasion, 
the  Kabul  population,  for  example,  has  ex- 
panded by  an  estimated  1.2  million  despite 
the  exodus  from  the  city  of  large  numbers 
of  businessmen  and  other  professionals. 

Loss  of  much  of  the  country's  educated 
elite  and  work  force  has  had  a  serious  nega- 
tive impact  on  the  Afghan  economy.  Fur- 
thermore, changes  in  the  country's  ethnic 
balance  and  destruction  of  the  educational 
and  social  infrastructure  have  combined 
with  the  loss  of  educated  professionals  to 
create  social  problems  that  will  endure  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  UNHCR  has.  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Government  of  Pakistan,  undertaken  an 
international  relief  program  for  the  refu- 
gees in  Pakistan  which  includes  basic  hous- 
ing and  health  and  educational  services.  De- 
spite the  heavy  burden  the  refugee  influx 
has  placed  on  Pakistan,  the  refugees  have 
been  welcomed  and  good  rapport  continues 
between  them  and  their  hosts.  Pakistani  as- 
sistance to  the  refugees  includes  some  cash 
allowances  to  individuals  and  payment  of 
relief  administration  costs.  Contributions 
from  several  other  countries  and  interna- 
tional voluntary  agencies  have  greatly  as- 
sisted this  program. 

The  Afghan  refugees  in  Iran  have  not 
been  handled  in  any  systematic  way  and 
there  have  been  no  international  relief  ef- 
forts there. 


Most  of  the  Afghan  refugees  are  Palhan 
and.  therefore,  feel  comfortable  in  the 
Pathan-dominated  Northwest  Frontier 
Province  (NWFP).  Due  to  the  large  concen- 
tration of  refugees  in  the  Northwest  Fron- 
tier Province,  however.  Pakistani  authori- 
ties began  in  1982  to  move  refugees  into  new 
camps  in  less  populated  parts  of  the  adja- 
cent non-Pathan  Punjab  Province.  Efforts 
to  move  the  refugees  increase  the  possibility 
of  conflicts  between  the  refugees  and  their 
hosts.  Nonetheless,  more  than  40.000  Af- 
ghans were  relocated  from  the  NWFP  in 
order  to  relieve  population  pressures  and 
provide  better  living  conditions.  Large  num- 
bers, subsequently  left  the  Punjab  to  return 
to  Pakistan-Afghanistan  border  areas  citing 
adverse  climatic  conditions  in  the  south  and 
a  desire  to  remain  close  to  their  homeland. 

Pakistani  authorities  continue  seeking 
ways  in  which  to  manage  the  massive  refu- 
gee population  to  the  advantage  of  all  con- 
cerned. President  Zia  has  reaffirmed  his 
commitment  to  a  political  solution  including 
repatriation,  and  the  Government  of  Paki- 
stan adheres  to  a  ruling  by  the  Organization 
of  the  Islamic  Conference  that  no  member 
country  should  deal  with  the  Karmal 
regime. 

Working  through  the  UNHCR,  the  World 
Food  Program,  and  a  variety  of  voluntary 
agencies,  the  U.S.  Government  continues  to 
share  in  the  international  assistance  pro- 
gram. Since  1980.  the  United  States  has  con- 
tributed more  than  $300  million  to  Afghan 
refugee  relief.  During  fiscal  year  1983.  the 
United  States  contributed  $80  million  to 
support  Afghan  refugees  in  Pakistan,  in- 
cluding $49  million  through  the  WFP.  The 
U.S.  contribution  represents  some  35%  of 
the  total  UNHCR  budget  and  about  50%  of 
the  international  food  contribution. 

SOVIET  STRATEGY 

The  Soviets  have  failed  to  reduce  the  level 
of  the  insurgency,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  changed  their  long-term  goals  or  al- 
tered their  overall  strategy  in  Afghanistan. 
Their  troop  strength  remains  at  approxi- 
mately 105.000  men.  Furthermore,  they 
seem  to  believe,  perhaps  erroneously,  that 
in  terms  of  the  international  reaction,  the 
worst  is  over.  While  Afghanistan  has  proved 
to  be  a  far  knottier  problem  than  Moscow 
originally  envisaged,  the  Soviets  seem  to 
judge  that  the  costs  are  bearable  and  that 
in  the  long  run  they  will  be  able  to  wear 
down  the  insurgency. 

If  anything,  Moscow's  commitment  to  pre- 
serving a  pro-Soviet,  Marxist-dominated 
regime  in  Kabul  appears  lo  have  grown  over 
the  last  4  years  as  the  Soviets  have  come  to 
view  Afghanistan  as  a  test  of  their  credibil- 
ity. Despite  constant  rumors,  the  Soviets 
evidently  are  unprepared  to  replace  Babrak 
Karmal.  probably  because  no  viable  alterna- 
tive exists. 

The  Soviets  appear  to  be  trying  to  impose 
a  Soviet-style  political  and  economic  system. 
Their  efforts,  however,  have  been  frustrated 
by  the  unsettled  conditions  in  the  country- 
side. Still,  where  possible,  the  Soviets  have 
introduced  changes  aimed  to  increase  the 
central  government's  control  and  security. 
Afghan  Government  and  party  officials  are 
routinely  sent  to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  training 
and  indoctrination. 

The  Afghan  economy  has  been  progres- 
sively integrated  into  the  Eastern  bloc.  Af- 
ghanistan was  an  observer  at  the  October 
1983  council  meeting  of  the  Council  for 
Mutual  Economic  Assistance  in  Havana. 
Last  spring,  TASS  announced  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  the  main  trading  partner  of 
the   Democratic   Republic   of  Afghanistan. 


The  Soviets  control  Afghanistan's  natural 
gas  industry,  virtually  all  Afghan  gas  going 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  to  serve  Kabul's  Soviet  debt. 
Moscow's  current  ambassador  to  Afghani- 
stan was  previously  the  first  secretary  of 
the  Tartar  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public where  he  oversaw  the  development  of 
the  West  Sit>erian  oil  and  gas  fields. 

Since  the  invasion.  10-20,000  Afghan  stu- 
dents have  been  educated  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
Moscow  considers  this  program  sufficiently 
important  to  exempt  the  students  from  mili- 
tary service  in  Afghanistan.  There  has  been 
a  steady  stream  of  articles  in  Soviet  academ- 
ic journals  and  the  national  press  compar- 
ing Afghanistan  with  the  U.S.S.R.  s  Central 
Asian  republics,  where  final  pacification  and 
integration  took  a  similar  form. 

In  their  approach  to  Afghan  tribal  and 
nationality  problems,  the  Soviets  have 
taken  another  page  out  of  their  own  Central 
Asian  experience  as  they  pursue  a  policy  of 
divide  and  rule.  The  Karmal  regime's  strate- 
gy has  been  to  offer  large  sums  of  money, 
weapons,  and  privileges  as  an  inducement  to 
tribes  and  villages  to  abandon  the  resistance 
and  to  obstruct  mujhidin  activity.  It  was  the 
failure  of  this  program— with  previously 
neutral  tribal  groups  joining  the  resi-stance 
instead— that  contributed  to  the  govern- 
ment setbacks  in  Paktia  and  Paktika  Prov- 
inces this  year. 

In  recent  months  the  regime  has  widely 
publicized  the  surrender  of  mujahidin 
groups  under  an  official  amnesty  program. 
The  resistance,  however,  discourages  poten- 
tial collaborators  from  aiding  the  regime  by 
regularly  using  assassination  and  other 
forms  of  retaliation  against  government 
supporters.  Mujahidin  frequently  accept 
arms  and  cash  subsidies  from  the  govern- 
ment only  to  return  to  the  resistance  after  a 
few  months.  To  date  no  major  sustained  de- 
fections from  the  mujahidin  to  the  regime 
have  occurred. 

STATUS  OF  THE  UN-SPONSORED  NEGOTIATIONS 

UN  efforts  to  help  negotiate  a  solution  to 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan  date 
from  a  November  1980  resolution  by  the  UN 
General  Assembly.  The  then  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, Kurt  Waldheim,  appointed  Perez  de 
Cuellar  as  this  personal  representative  to 
see  if  the  United  Nations  could  play  an 
active  and  useful  role  in  negotiations  con- 
cerning Afghanistan.  When  Perez  de  Cuel- 
lar succeeded  Waldheim,  he  followed  the 
same  formula  and  appointed  Diego  Cordo- 
vez.  UN  Under  Secretary  General  for  Spe- 
cial Political  Affairs,  to  act  for  him  on  the 
problem. 

Cordovez  shuttled  between  Kabul  and  Is- 
lamabad in  April  1982  and  gained  agreement 
for  a  round  of  indirect  talks  between  Paki- 
stan and  Afghanistan  which  were  held  in 
Geneva  that  June.  Iran  decided  not  to  par- 
ticipate formally  but  agreed  to  be  kept  in- 
formed and  thus  associated  with  the  talks. 

Following  these  discussions,  the  United 
Nations,  Pakistan,  and  Afghanistan  all 
issued  positive  statements  and  indicated 
that  there  was  a  measure  of  flexibility  in 
the  negotiating  positions  of  both  sides. 
Kabul  apparently  agreed  in  principle  to 
allow  the  subject  of  troop  withdrawal  to  be 
part  of  the  negotiating  package  and  to 
accept  the  idea  that  at  some  point  the  refu- 
gees must  be  consulted  on  the  conditions  of 
their  return.  Cordovez  announced  in  a  press 
conference  that  he  kept  a  written  record  of 
the  understandings  that  he  has  reached  and 
that  he  would  work  from  these  texts  in  sub- 
sequent discussions. 
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Prom  January  21  to  February  7.  1983.  Cor- 
dovez  again  visited  the  area  to  refine  the 
text  of  the  agreement.  His  consultations 
dealt  with  four  items  previously  identified 
for  consideration:  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  from  Afghanistan:  noninterference 
and  nonintervention:  international  guaran- 
tees of  a  final  settlement:  and  voluntary 
return  of  the  refugees. 

During  Perez  de  Cuellar's  March  visit  to 
Moscow,  he  and  Cordovez  exchanged  views 
on  the  Afghanistan  situation  with  both 
Chairman  Andropov  and  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko.  According  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, the  Soviet  Government  expressed  itself 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  political  settlement 
and  supported  a  continuation  of  his  efforts. 

A  second  round  of  indirect  talks  took 
place  in  Geneva  from  April  11  to  April  22. 
1983.  Cordovez  met  separately  with  the  Pak- 
istani and  Afghan  Foreign  Ministers  and 
with  Soviet  observers  daily  to  further  devel- 
op the  text  of  a  possible  agreement.  Once 
again  Cordovez  also  kept  Iran  informed  of 
the  discussions.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
round,  there  were  suggestions  that  a  break- 
through might  be  possible. 

After  consultations  with  the  capitals  con- 
cerned, another  round  of  indirect  talks  took 
place  in  Geneva  from  June  12  to  24.  1983. 
Although  the  parties  reportedly  made 
progress  in  defining  the  nature  of  a  compre- 
hensive settlement— its  principles  and  objec- 
tives, the  interrelationship  among  its  four 
components,  and  the  provisions  for  its  im- 
plementation—the talks  stalled  on  the  cru- 
cial issue  of  the  Soviets'  unwillingness  to 
provide  a  timetable  for  troop  withdrawal 
from  Afghanistan.  Although  the  parties  had 
agreed  that  Cordovez  should  visit  the  region 
in  September  for  further  discussions,  Perez 
de  Cuellar  decided  In  late  summer  that  such 
a  visit  at  that  time  would  not  be  productive. 

On  November  23.  the  UNGA  again  passed 
a  resolution  urging  immediate  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  troops  from  Afghanistan  by  a 
vote  of  116  to  20.  with  17  abstentions— the 
largest  majority  since  the  Soviet  invasion 
nearly  4  years  ago.  This  was  the  fifth  time 
since  January  1980  that  the  UNGA  had 
called  for  a  troop  withdrawal  from  Afghani- 
stan, each  time  by  overwhelming  margins. 

Also  during  the  UNGA.  Perez  de  Cuellar 
and  Cordovez  met  informally  with  l)oth  the 
Pakistani  and  Afghan  Foreign  Ministers  to 
explore  conditions  for  resuming  the  diplo- 
matic process.  On  Noveml>er  30,  the  United 
Nations  announced  that  Cordovez  would 
continue  the  diplomatic  process  by  further 
negotiations  in  Islamabad.  Kabul,  and 
Tehran  at  a  mutually  convenient  date. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  just  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  referred  to  the  desperate 
conditions  of  the  people  in  Afghani- 
stan. I  thought  he  would  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  at  5  o'clock  this  after- 
noon there  will  be  in  the  Secretary's 
office  a  group  of  three  French  doctors 
who  are  the  only  humanitarian  work- 
ers who  have  been  allowed  by  Afghan 
elements  to  treat  the  residents  of  vil- 
lages and  members  of  the  resistance  in 
the  remote  parts  of  Afghanistan.  I 
urge  the  Senator  and  all  others  who 
would  like  to  meet  these  remarkable 
people  to  come  meet  them. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  making  that  an- 
nouncement. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  201)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  and  the  preamble, 
are  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  201 

Whereas  the  accumulated  evidence  indi- 
cates that  the  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in 
the  use  and/or  provision  of  chemical  war- 
fare agents  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Afghani- 
stan: 

Whereas  this  finding  is  based  upon  inves- 
tigations conducted  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  by  other  governments  and 
international  organizations  such  as  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Governments  of 
Canada  and  France:  and 

Whereas  such  activities  are  in  contraven- 
tion of  arms  control  agreements  signed  and 
ratified  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  should  imme- 
diately seek  to— 

(a)  urge  that  other  governments  carefully 
assess  the  evidence  and.  where  possible,  con- 
duct their  own  independent  Investigations 
of  suspected  chemical  warfare: 

(b)  assist  the  United  Nations  to  gain  un- 
hindered access  for  United  Nations  investi- 
gators to  areas  where  chemical  and  toxin 
weapons  use  Is  suspected:  and 

(c)  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  nations  the  strengthening  of  existing 
agreements  on  chemical,  biological,  and 
toxin  weapons  so  as  to  provide  effective 
mechanisms  for  assuring  compliance,  to  in- 
clude provision  for  on-demand,  onsite  in- 
spection when  necessary. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RETIREMENT  AGE  FOR  JUDGES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  3655)  to  raise  the  retirement 
age  for  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  judges  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  at  the  end  of  the  bill 
insert: 

Sec.  2.  That  section  903  of  title  11  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  forty-three"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •fifty". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  adoption  of  this  urgently 
needed  legislation. 

H.R.  3655  accomplished  two  goals. 
First,  it  will  increase  the  number  of 
Judges  on  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  seven.  The  ad- 
dition of  seven  judges  will  greatly  help 
the  court  to  meet  its  caseload.  In  hear- 
ings held  last  April  before  he  Senate 
D.C.  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
chaired  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
Senator  Arlen  Specter,  superior  court 
officials  testified  that  pending  case- 
loads were  at  an  all-time  high,  with  no 
relief  in  sight.  The  resulting  strain  put 
on  the  judicial  system  means  not  only 
longer  working  hours  for  court  person- 
nel. It  means  delayed  completion  of  in- 
dividual cases  raising  the  spectre  of 
speedy  trial  violations;  it  means  in- 
creasing burdens  on  already  overbur- 
dened local  jails:  it  means  a  basic  lack 
of  judicial  efficiency  in  the  local 
courts  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  sit- 
uation is  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
court  to  manage,  despite  all  of  the  in- 
house  measures  that  have  been  taken 
to  alleviate  and  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems. Without  the  addition  of  more 
judges,  the  court's  caseload  cannot  be 
managed  and  the  current  backlog  will 
continue  to  grow. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  purpose  of 
H.R.  3566  is  to  increase  the  mandatory 
retirement  age  of  D.C.  judges— on 
both  the  superior  court  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals— to 
age  74  from  age  70.  This  will  also  help 
the  court  to  address  its  backlog  by  en- 
abling its  more  experienced  judges  to 
remain  on  the  court  for  an  additional 
4  years. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  alerted 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
that  H.R.  3655  contains  authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1984  which  were  report- 
ed after  the  May  15  deadline  con- 
tained in  section  402(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act.  It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee to  ignore  this  deadline.  The 
Budget  Committee  has  acknowledged 
the  importance  of  this  legislation  in 
light  of  the  District  of  Columbia's 
overburdened  court  system.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  May  15  deadline  is  to  en- 
courage timely  consideration  of  au- 
thorization legislation  so  as  to  avoid 
hindering  the  appropriations  process. 
Since  that  was  clearly  not  the  case 
here,  the  Budget  Committee  has  gen- 
erously consented  to  refrain  from  rais- 
ing a  point  of  order  against  H.R.  3655. 
Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  would 
like  to  urge  that  my  colleagues  ap- 
prove this  important  and  timely  legis- 
lation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
committee  amendment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 
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The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


HONORING  DR.  WILLIAM  R.  AND 
DOROTHY  JANE  WOOD 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  337)  honor- 
ing Dr.  William  R.  and  Dorothy  Jane 
Wood,  was  considered,  and  agreed  to 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  337 

Whereas  Doctor  William  R.  Wood  serve  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Alaska  from 
1960  to  1973: 

Whereas  Doctor  William  R.  Wood,  and  his 
wife  Dorothy  Jane,  since  his  retirement,  re- 
mained In  Fairbanks  and  have  devoted  their 
time  to  community  projects  including  the 
Fairbanks  Industrial  Development  Council 
and  Festival  1984: 

Whereas  Doctor  William  R.  Wood  served 
as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Fairbanks  from  1978 
to  1980: 

Whereas  Doctor  William  R.  Wood  and  his 
wife  Dorothy  Jane  have  lieen  active  in  Fair- 
banks and  Alaska  public  affairs  since  their 
arrival  In  Alaska  twenty-four  years  ago:  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Fairbanks  is  designat- 
ing the  week  of  February  5.  1984.  as  "Wil- 
liam R.  and  Dorothy  Jane  Wood  Apprecia- 
tion Week";  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  Senate 
joins  with  the  people  of  Fairbanks  in  salut- 
ing Doctor  and  Mrs.  Wood  for  their  contri- 
butions to  the  community  of  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  recognizes  a  distinguished 
Alaskan  educator  and  his  wife  who 
have  left  their  mark  not  only  on  the 
university  they  served,  but  on  their 
community  as  well.  The  resolution  rec- 
ognizes the  contributions  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Wood  and  his  wife  Dorothy 
Jane  as  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  their  home- 
town for  the  past  24  years,  honors 
them  with  William  R.  and  Dorothy 
Jane  Wood  Appreciation  Week. 

Dr.  William  R.  Wood  has  had  a  full 
career  in  education  and  public  service. 
It  has  included  Federal  Government 
service,  public  school  teaching  and  ad- 
ministering, service  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II  where  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  of  course,  many, 
many  years  in  academia. 

During  the  1920's  and  1930s  he 
played  professional  basketball.  He  con- 
tinued his  education,  earning  his 
Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Iowa  in 
1939. 

Following  World  War  II.  Bill  re- 
turned to  his  home  State  of  Illinois  for 
several  years.  After  that,  and  before 
joining  academia,  he  served  4  years  in 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  From 
that  time  on  he  consulted  on  a  regular 
basis  on  higher  education  develop- 
ment, particularly  as  it  pertained  to 
Pacific  rim  nations.  He  has  regularly 
served  as  a  consultant  on  education  to 


the  Department  of  State  on  Indonesia, 
Colombia,  and  Vietnam. 

In  1954  Bill  started  his  travels  West 
which  in  1960  would  lead  him  to  Fair- 
banks where  he  has  remained  ever 
since.  He  went  to  the  University  of 
Nevada  where  he  was  vice  president, 
and  for  almost  2  years,  acting  presi- 
dent. 

By  this  time,  most  people  would  say 
that  Bill  Wood  had  had  a  complete 
career.  Rather  than  rest  on  his  laurels 
he  headed  for  Alaska  in  1960  where  he 
took  over  the  helm  of  the  University 
of  Alaska,  a  position  he  held  until  his 
retirement  from  academic  life,  but  not 
from  public  service,  in  1973. 

During  Dr.  Wood's  tenure  at  the  uni- 
versity, it  expanded  from  921  full-time 
students  to  2.828  in  1973.  The  year  he 
retired.  900  students  graduated  from 
the  university  system,  almost  as  many 
as  had  been  students  when  he  started. 

I  used  the  word  "system. "  to  de- 
scribe the  university  at  Bill's  retire- 
ment. That  is  because  during  the  31 
years  he  achieved  his  goal  of  making 
the  university  a  statewide  system 
which  reached  all  Alaska  citizens. 
When  he  retired,  the  university  had  in 
addition  to  the  Fairbanks  campus, 
major  campuses  in  Anchorage  and 
Juneau.  The  number  of  community 
colleges  had  doubled  from  4  to  8; 
23,000  people  were  taking  some  kind  of 
instructional  program  from  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  Fairbanks  campus  saw  some 
major  changes  during  those  13  years. 
In  addition  to  the  construction  pro- 
gram which  saw  the  addition  of  17 
major  buildings  including  several  dor- 
mitories, the  fine  arts  complex  which 
includes  the  Elmer  E.  Rasmusen  Li- 
brary, classroom  buildings,  and  the 
Elvey  geophysical  building,  the  aca- 
demic program  expanded  considerably. 
Nine  research  institutes  were  estab- 
lished during  that  time.  The  musk  ox 
and  fisheries  programs  were  estab- 
lished. All  in  all,  the  university  went 
from  being  a  small  single  campus 
school  to  a  major  university  system 
available  to  all  of  Alaska's  citizens. 

During  this  time  he  and  Dorothy 
Jane  raised  a  family.  They  now  have, 
by  last  count,  seven  grandchildren. 
Dorothy  Jane  has  involved  herself  in 
the  Fairbanks  community  since  her  ar- 
rival. She  has  been  a  violinist  with  the 
Fairbanks  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
has  been  active  in  Fairbanks  garden- 
ing and  beautification  projects  as  well 
as  many  volunteer  civic  and  communi- 
ty organizations. 

Throughout  his  years  at  the  univer- 
sity, Bill  involved  himself  in  communi- 
ty affairs.  During  those  years  he  was 
very  active  in  the  Rotary  in  Fairbanks 
where  at  different  times  he  served  as 
secretary  and  president. 

When  Bill  retired  in  1973,  rather 
than  leaving  for  warmer  climates 
which  many  Alaskans  retirees  do,  he 
stayed  in  Fairbanks  and  became  even 


more  involved  in  Fairbanks  and  Alas- 
kan affairs. 

He  set  up,  with  some  others,  a  small 
international  consulting  firm  specializ- 
ing in  Pacific  rim  development.  This 
continued  an  interest  he  has  had  in 
the  Pacific  rim  for  many  years  as  evi- 
denced by  his  work  with  the  State  De- 
partment. He  served  from  1976  to  1980 
as  vice  president  of  the  Fairbanks  In- 
dustrial Development  Corp.  which 
worked  to  foster  investment  in  Fair- 
banks. 

In  1978  Dr.  Wood  was  elected  mayor 
of  Fairbanks,  a  position  he  served  in 
until  1980.  In  1980,  along  with  others, 
he  formed  the  Festival  1984  organiza- 
tion which  is  working  on  Alaska's  cele- 
bration of  its  25th  year  of  Statehood. 

One  measure  of  Alaska's  respect  for 
Bill  Wood  was  the  granting  of  honor- 
ary membership  in  Pioneers  of 
Alaska— a  very  rare  honor.  Member- 
ship usually  requires  30  years  resi- 
dence in  Alaska.  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  that  rule  is  very  strictly  adhered 
to  so  the  action  was  no  small  honor. 

Dr.  Wood  has  not  only  been  honored 
by  his  fellow  Alaskans.  In  1971  Liberia 
honored  him  with  its  Star  of  Africa 
award,  that  nation's  highest  honor 
given  to  a  noncitizen.  The  University 
of  Iowa  gave  him  their  Distinguished 
Alumnus  Award.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Explorers  Club. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  see  from  this 
brief  recitation  what  a  distinguished 
career  Dr.  William  R.  Wood  has  had, 
not  only  in  Alaska,  but  also  in  the 
world.  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  join- 
ing me  and  my  colleague  from  Alaska 
in  passing  this  resolution  recognizing 
Dr.  Woods  contributions  to  his  city, 
his  State,  and  his  Nation. 

The  Anchorage  Times,  on  February 
3.  1984,  printed  an  editorial  praising 
Dr.  Wood's  contributions  to  Alaska.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edito- 
rial be  printed  following  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

tProm  the  Anchorage  Times.  Feb.  3.  1984] 
Thank  You.  Dr.  Wood 

Among  Fairbanks'  greatest  treasures  is 
Dr.  William  R.  Wood,  who  has  directed  his 
life  toward  exemplary  public  service  in  the 
decade  since  his  retirement  as  president  of 
the  University  of  Alaska. 

Fairbanks  plans  a  number  of  activities 
next  week  in  Dr.  Wood's  honor  to  thank 
him  for  his  enormous  contributions  to  the 
betterment  of  the  community. 

Dr.  Wood  became  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska  in  1960  after  having  been  vice 
president  of  the  University  of  Nevada.  Little 
did  Alaskans  know  then  that  he  would  stay 
around  and  eventually  become  one  of  the 
state's  premier  citizens. 

During  the  13  years  of  his  presidency  the 
statewide  community  college  system  was  ex- 
panded, the  university  curriculum  was  en- 
riched, the  teaching  staff  Increased,  fund- 
raising  was  accelerated  and  a  tremendous 
building  program  was  completed. 
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Since  his  retirement  in  1973  he  has  sened 
Fairbanks  as  mayor  and  as  the  unpaid  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Fairbanks  Industrial 
Development  Corp- 

His  most  recent  challenge  has  been  the 
chairmanship  of  Festival  Fairbanks  '84. 
which  promises  to  be  the  piece  de  resistance 
in  Alaska's  otxservance  of  the  silver  anniver- 
sary of  statehood. 

Highlight  of  the  city's  celebration  on  Jan. 
3  was  the  reunion  of  members  of  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Committee  and  delegates  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  Dr.  Wood  con- 
ceived, planned  and  coordinated  the  event, 
which  will  live  long  in  the  memories  of 
those  who  were  there. 

The  fruits  of  his  public  service  have  been 
tasted  far  beyond  the  Iwundaries  of  Fair- 
banks. 

When  he  came  to  the  state,  the  university 
had  a  campus  at  Fairbanks  and  four  com- 
munity colleges.  During  his  tenure,  campus- 
es were  developed  in  Archorage  and  Juneau 
and  the  numl)er  of  community  colleges  grew 
to  eight.  The  Wood  era  also  saw  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  research  facilities,  which 
bring  credit  and  benefit  to  the  whole  state. 

Alaskans  all  over  the  state  can  join  Fair- 
banks in  a  big  -thank  you"  to  Dr.  Wood. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  w^as 
agreed  to. 


RELIEF  OF  WILLIAM  D.  BENONI 

The  bill  (H.R.  1557)  for  the  relief  of 
William  D.  Benoni.  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  TO  PLACE  H.R.  1750  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
request  now  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
charge of  a  bill  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  1750,  a  bill  for  the  release  of  Po 
Namyu  Polama.  and  others,  and  I  ask 
that  the  bill  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MISCELLANEOUS  AMENDMENTS 
TO  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  LAWS- 
H.R.  4336 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  next  to  the  minority  leader  I  am 
prepared  to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  4336. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.  I  ask  the  Chair  to 


lay  before  the  Senate  H.R.  4336.  the 
civil  service  amendments  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  4336)  to  make  certain  miscel- 
laneous changes  in  laws  relating  to  the  civil 
service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
4336  makes  miscellaneous  amend- 
ments to  the  civil  service  laws.  It  is 
necessary  to  take  this  bill  up  at  this 
time  primarily  because  of  the  urgency 
involved  with  section  6  and  section  7 
of  the  bill,  concerning  respectively, 
the  President's  Commission  on  Execu- 
tive Exchange  and  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  personnel  demonstration 
project  at  China  Lake  and  San  Diego, 
Calif.  Both  the  Commission's  execu- 
tive exchange  and  the  Navy's  demon- 
stration project  are  highly  innovative 
Federal  programs  which  deserve  our 
continued  support.  The  Commission's 
authorization  to  utilize  an  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  revolving  loan 
fund  expired  on  December  31,  1983, 
and  this  legislation  reauthorizes  the 
use  of  that  fund.  The  Navy's  authori- 
zation to  continue  operation  of  the 
demonstration  project  expires  in  June 
1985,  and  this  legislation  would  extend 
that  authorization  until  September  30, 
1990. 

Additionally,  I  have  three  amend- 
ments which  I  am  offering  at  this 
time.  First,  section  5  dealing  with  the 
Vacancies  Act  would  be  deleted  be- 
cause it  makes  substantive  changes  to 
existing  law  which  need  to  be  studied 
further.  My  second  amendment  would 
allow  the  President's  Commission  on 
Executive  Exchange  to  continue  to  use 
an  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
revolving  loan  fund  instead  of  estab- 
lishing a  new  fund  in  the  Treasury.  Fi- 
nally, amendment  3  would  lift  the 
5,000-individual  ceiling  on  the  Navy's 
demonstration  project  because  this 
cap  has  been  reached  and  the  Navy 
would  like  to  add.  initially,  approxi- 
mately 750  individuals. 

Section  2  allows  a  retired  adminis- 
trative law  judge  to  be  reappointed  for 
a  specified  period  or  for  the  period 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  judge 
to  conduct  and  complete  the  hearing 
and  disposition  of  one  or  more  speci- 
fied cases.  In  supporting  this  provi- 
sion, the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment said  it  would  be  useful  because 
agencies  sometimes  experience  unex- 
pected retirements  and/or  temporary 
increases  in  ALJ  workload  and  could 
make  effective  use  of  retired  adminis- 
trative law  judges  in  those  cases.  I 
agree. 
Section  3  designates  the  chairman  of 

the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority 

to  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 


Authority.  This  section  is  identical  to 
S.  1664.  ordered  reported  from  the 
Government  Affairs  Committee  on 
November  17.  1983.  In  would  eliminate 
the  ambiguity  as  to  who  has  responsi- 
bility and  authority  for  the  manage- 
ment of  internal  administrative  mat- 
ters in  the  Authority. 

This  designation  would  insure  that 
one  individual  is  responsible  and  ac- 
countable for  the  sound  management 
of  the  Authority.  Accountability 
would  be  established  for  matters  such 
as  personnel  management,  fiscal  man- 
agement, general  administrative  sup- 
port services,  property  management, 
procurement  and  contracts,  and  per- 
sonnel property  and  document  securi- 
ty, and  management  analysis  and  pro- 
gram evaluation.  With  the  chairman 
functioning  as  head  of  the  Authority 
for  the  management  of  internal  ad- 
ministrative matters,  the  agency 
would  have  a  single  individual  to  look 
to  for  leadership  and  direction.  The 
empowering  of  the  chairman  with  this 
authority  is  not  intended  to  diminish 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  other 
members  in  matters  relating  to  cases 
before  them  as  prescribed  in  section 
7105  of  title  4,  United  States  Code. 

Section  4  clarifies  the  time  period 
within  which  an  exception  to  an  arbi- 
tration award  must  be  filed.  This  sec- 
tion defines  the  period  that  an  arbitra- 
tion award  will  be  final  and  binding  to 
be  30  days  beginning  on  the  date  the 
award  is  served.  Current  law  provides 
that  the  30-day  period  for  filing  an  ex- 
ception runs  from  the  date  which  is 
written  on  the  award. 

Section  5  amends  the  Vacancies  Act 
which  provides  for  the  filling  of  a  va- 
cancy if  an  agency  head  or  officer  dies, 
resigns,  or  is  sick  or  absent.  In  such  a 
case,  the  first  assistant  would  perform 
the  duties  until  a  successor  is  appoint- 
ed or  the  absence  or  sickness  stops, 
unless  the  President  designates  an- 
other individual  to  perform  those 
duties.  Under  current  law,  a  vacancy 
caused  by  death  or  resignation  may  be 
filled  temporarily  for  not  more  than 
30  days. 

H.R.  4336  would  make  well  inten- 
tioned  changes  to  this  act.  However, 
on  the  basis  of  discussions  with  the 
House,  OMB,  the  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Authority,  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment, I  have  an  amendment  to 
strike  all  of  section  5  from  the  bill  be- 
cause these  proposed  changes  to  the 
Vacancies  Act  are  substantive  and  re- 
quire more  study  before  they  should 
be  taken  up  by  the  full  Senate. 

Section  6  affects  the  President's 
Commission  on  Executive  Exchange 
by  defining  training  as  including  the 
private  sector  assignment  of  an  em- 
ployee in  the  executive  exchange  pro- 
gram meaning  that  employees  would 
have  to  sign  a  service  agreement  prior 
to  participating  in  the  training.  The 
service  agreement  must  provide  that 


the  employee  will  remain  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  agency  at  the  end  of  the 
training  for  a  period  of  time  equal  to 
three  times  the  length  of  the  training 
and  that  the  employee  will  pay  the 
Government  the  cost  of  the  training  if 
they  leave  before  the  end  of  this 
period.  The  payment  can  be  waived 
under  certain  circumstances.  Addition- 
ally, section  6  permanently  reestab- 
lishes a  revolving  fund  for  the  execu- 
tive exchange  program  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

I  have  an  amendment  to  this  section, 
requested  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Executive  Exchange,  which 
would  allow  the  program  to  continue 
to  use  the  OPM  revolving  fund  instead 
of  establishing  a  new  fund  in  the 
Treasury. 

Section  7  provides  the  authority  for 
the  Department  of  Navy  to  continue 
operation  until  September  30,  1990,  of 
the  personnel  demonstration  project 
at  the  Naval  Weapons  Center,  China 
Lake,  Calif,  and  the  Naval  Ocean  Sys- 
tems Center,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

I  have  a  final  amendment,  requested 
by  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  which 
would  lift  the  5,000-individual  ceiling 
currently  imposed  by  section 
4703(d)(1)(A),  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2708 

(Purpose:  to  delete  the  matter  relating  to 
detail  authority  to  fill  certain  vacancies: 
to  remove  the  limitation  on  the  number  of 
individuals  who  may  be  included  in  the 
demonstration  project  authorized  to  be 
continued  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
and  to  reauthorize  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Executive  Exchange  to  use  the 
revolving  fund  which  such  commission 
was  authorized  to  use  before  December  31. 
1983) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next  I 
have  three  amendments  I  offer  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
for  Mr.  Stevens,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  2708. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  beginning  with  line  1.  strike 
out  all  through  page  5,  line  23.  and  redesig- 
nate the  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

On  page  7.  line  9,  strike  out  "implementa- 
tion" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "operation". 

On  page  7.  line  11,  strike  out  "and  cur- 
rently in  operation". 

On  page  7,  line  14.  strike  out 
■4703(d)(1)(B)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••4703(d)(1) ". 

On  page  6.  line  16.  beginning  with 
"There"  strike  out  all  through   "which"  on 


line  17.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'The  re- 
volving fund  referred  to  in  section 
1304(e)(l)of  this  title". 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President; 
H.R.  4336,  the  "Civil  Service  Miscella- 
neous Amendments  Act  of  1983, "  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  November  16,  1983.  This  bill 
makes  several  necessary  changes  in  ex- 
isting Federal  personnel  law. 

While  all  sections  of  this  bill  are  im- 
portant, I  would  like  to  highlight  sec- 
tion 3  which  makes  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority 
(FLRA)  the  chief  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative officer  of  the  Authority. 
This  provision  is  needed  to  clarify  the 
confusion  which  has  existed  since  the 
creation  of  the  FLRA  in  1979. 

The  enabling  legislation,  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act  of  1978,  does  not 
indicate  the  relationship  of  the  Chair- 
man to  the  other  two  members  of  the 
Authority.  As  a  result,  the  role  of  the 
Chairman  particularly  with  respect  to 
administrative  authority  in  the  agency 
is  undefined.  This  lack  of  further  de- 
scription has  contributed  to  certain 
administrative  problems  at  the  FLRA. 
While  the  three  members  and  the 
General  Counsel  agreed  by  signed 
memorandum  on  May  20,  1982,  to  del- 
egate to  the  Chairman  "responsibility 
and  authority  for  the  management  of 
internal  administrative  matters," 
there  is  a  need  to  establish  in  law  that 
the  Chairman  is  the  chief  executive 
and  administrative  officer  of  the  Au- 
thority. In  carrying  out  this  responsi- 
bility the  Chairman  has  authority  for 
the  management  of  internal  adminis- 
trative matters,  which  include  pro- 
curement, fiscal  management,  person- 
nel management,  and  office  services. 
This  bill  fulfills  this  need  while  in  no 
way  diminishing  the  authority  of  the 
other  two  members  to  carry  out  their 
case  decisionmaking  statutory  respon- 
sibilities under  5  U.S.C.  7105. 

Any  attempt  to  invest  the  Chairman 
with  responsibilities  other  than  for 
the  management  of  internal  adminis- 
trative functions  would  create  a  prob- 
lem for  the  members  in  carrying  out 
their  statutory  responsibilities.  Strong 
staff  support  is  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  case  decisionmaking 
process. 

Since  its  creation,  the  FLRA  has  had 
a  single  unitary  staff  which  provides 
equal  support  with  equal  responsive- 
ness to  each  member  of  the  Authority. 
Any  disruption  of  this  setup  would 
have  extreme  consequences  in  fulfill- 
ing the  statutory  responsibility  of  the 
Authority. 

If  the  performance  of  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities is  hindered  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  single  unitary  staff,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  reorga- 
nizing the  staff  so  that  each  member 
would  have  his  or  her  own  legal  staff. 
This  would  insure  independence  and 
foster  competition. 


However,  the  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  insure  that  the  Chairman  is  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Author- 
ity while,  at  the  same  time,  preserving 
equality  and  independence  for  each  of 
the  three  Authority  members  in  the 
performance  of  their  statutory  respon- 
sibilities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  H.R. 
4336  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2708)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  4336)  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


VETERANS'  COMPENSATION  AND 
PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1984 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  1388. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  1388)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of 
compensation  for  disabled  veterans  and  the 
rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation for  survivors,  to  increase  rates  of 
compensation  for  certain  blinded  veterans, 
to  modify  the  periods  during  which  certain 
temporary  increases  in  compensation  are 
paid,  to  provide  for  continuation  of  compen- 
sation pending  the  administrative  appeal  of 
certain  reductions  or  discontinuances,  to 
make  certain  improvements  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  home  loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram, to  repeal  the  1989  termination  date  of 
the  Vietnam-era  GI  Bill,  and  to  make  cer- 
tain improvements  in  other  veterans'  pro- 
grams: to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  increases  in  compensation  should  take 
effect  on  December  1  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  and  to  establish  a  pilot  project  to 
expedite  certain  medical  facility  construc- 
tion projects:  and  for  other  purposes",  do 
pass  with  the  following  amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert;  That  (a)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Veterans'  Compensation  and  Program 
Improvements  Amendments  of  1984". 
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"Pay  Month- 
grade  ly  rate 

W-4 $661 

O-l $583 

0-2 $602 

0-3 $644 

0-4 $681 

0-5 $751 

0-6 $846 

0-7 $915 

0-8 $1,003 

0-9 $1,077 

O-IO -$1,179 


(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid-  (b)  Section  315  is  amended  by  striking  out 

ed.  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or  per  centum"  both  places  it  appears  and  in- 

repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend-  serting  in  lieu  thereof    percent". 

ment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro-  clothing  allowance  for  certain  disabled 

vision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  veterans 

UuT^miil6SlTs  Cod°e  ^"  '™""°"  °'  SEC.  103.  Section  362  is  amended  by  strik- 

SriS'  LDISAmUTY  COMPENSATION  ^^^^  '  "^V  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

AND  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  *"'""' 

COMPENSATION  dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 

Part  A-Rate  Increases  •'O"  surviving  spouses 

disability  compensation  Sec  104.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  411 

.«.   ,,o.    .       oi^        _„„-j^^  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

^F'J^^  It  ^^'?".«t^         K      ,^„  ,  =  >  •<*)  Dependency  and  indemnity  '•ompen- 

(I)  by  strilcmg  out  "$62    m  subsection  (a)  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^     ^.^  ^^  ^  surviving  spouse, 
and  inser  mg  m  lieu  thereof    $64  ^^^^  ^,  ^^^        3„„  ^po^ 

(2)bysr.kingou     $114    in  subsection  (b)  ^^^^^^  entitlement  is  predicated,  at 

r3,'^S;ig'"ut";r73"'in*suLction.c,  -onthly   rates  set   forth   in   the   following 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$179":  t^we. 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$249"  in  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$258":  "Pay          Monthly 

(5)  by  striking  out    $352"  in  subsection  (e)  grade             rate 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$364":  ,._, 

(6)  by  striking  out    $443"  in  subsection  (f)     g^J jj^j 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $459":  g.3 (450 

(7)  by  striking  out    $559"  in  subsection  (g)  e-4.""!!"""         $518 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$579":                    e-5 $532 

(8)  by  striking  out    $648"  in  subsection  <h)     E-6 $544 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $671":  E-7 $571 

(9)  by  striking  out    $729  •  in  subsection  <i)     E-8 $602 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $755":  *(."; |-g, 

(10)  by  striking  out    $1,213"  in  subsection  vV-2     !!]!.!!!         $607 
(j)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,255":  W-3  ...........         $624 

(II)  by  striking  out    $1,506"  and  "$2,111" 
in  subsection  (k)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there-  ..,  jj  ^^^  veteran  served  as  sergeant  major 
of    $1,559"  and  "$2,185".  respectively  of  the  Army,  senior  enlisted  advisor  of  the 

(12)  by  striking  out  $1,506"  in  subsection  Navy,  chief  master  sergeant  of  the  Air 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $1,559":  Force,  sergeant  major  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

(13)  by  striking  out  $1,661"  in  subsection  or  master  chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast 
(m)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,719":  Guard  *inV^''n?''fh?.    fi.'r'th^e'Tu^ri^vine 

(14)  by  striking  out  $1^8"  in  subsection  ZTJ'usLlTieis'-  '"'  '"'"""' 
(n)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $1,954  :  ..j  jj  jj,p  veteran  served  as  Chairman  of 

(15)  by  striking  out  "$2,111"  each  place  it  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Chief  of  Staff  of 
appears  in  subsections  (o)  and  (p)  and  in-  the  Army.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Chief 
serting  in  lieu  thereof    $2,185";  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commandant 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$906"  and  $1,350"  in  of  the  Marine  Corps,  at  the  appUcable  time 
subsection  (r)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  designated  by  section  402  of  this  title,  the 
"$938"  and    $1,397",  respectively:  surviving  spouse  s  rate  shall  be  $1,265. 

(17)  by  striking  out  ■$1,357"  in  subsection  ,^,  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
(s)  and  insertirig  in  lieu  thereof    $1,404  :  amended  by  striking  out  "$51"  and  inserting 

(18)  by  striking  out  "$262     in  subsection  ;„  ueu  thereof    $53" 

(t)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$271":  ,p,    Subsection    (c)    of    such    section    is 

(19)  by  striking  out  "per  centum  each  ^^^^^^^^  ^y  striking  out  $134"  and  insert- 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  .^^  .^  ^.^^  thereof  "$139". 

■percent                               ,„.„•»«  (d)    Subsection    (d)    of    such    section    is 

(b)  The  Administratcjr  o  Veterans  Affairs  ^^^^ed  by  striking  out  ■$66-  and  inserting 
niay  adjust  administratively  consistent  »-ith  .^  ^.^^  ^^^^^^^  .. jgg.. 

the  increases  authorized  by  this  section,  the 

rates  of  disability  compensation  payable  to  dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 

persons  within  the  purview  of  section  10  of  for  children 

Public  Law  85-857  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  sec.  105.  Section  413  is  amended— 

compensation  payable  pursuant  to  chapter  (1)  by  striking  out  ■$225"  in  clause  (1)  and 

U  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $233"; 

(c)  Sections  312  and  355  are  amended  by  (2)  by  striking  out  •$323"  in  clause  (2)  and 
striking  out    per  centum"  each  place  it  ap-  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -$334 ": 

pears   and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof   "per-  (3)  by  striking  out  ■$417"  in  clause  (3)  and 

cent".  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "■$432":  and 

additional  COMPENSATION  FOR  dependents  (4)  by  striking  out  ■■$417'^  and  ■$84"  in 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  315(1)  is  amended-  clause    (4)    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  ■$74-  in  clause  (A)  and  «432  •  and    $87  .  respectively, 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$77";  supplemental  dependency  and  indemnity 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■■$124"  and  "$40"  in  compensation  for  children 
clause  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  Sec.  106.  Section  414  is  amended- 
•■$128"  and  ■$41'.  respectively;  (D  by  striking  out  •$134  •  in  subsection  (a) 

(3)  by   striking   out   ■$50"   and  "$40"   in  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$139"; 
clause   (C)   and   inserting    in    lieu   thereof  (2)  by  striking  out  ••$225' in  subsection  (b) 
"$52  •  and  '  $41-,  respectively:  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$233";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  ■$60"  in  clause  (D)  and  ,3,  j,y  striking  out  -$114  '  in  subsection  (c) 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $62":  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$118". 

(5)  by  striking  out     $134  "  in  clause  (E) 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$139-:  effective  date 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$112"  in  clause  (P)  Sec.  107.  The  amendments  made  by 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■  $116':  part  shall  take  effect  on  April  1.  1984. 


this 


EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  FUTURE  INCREASES 

Sec  108.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  any  increase  provided  by  law  to  take 
effect  after  fiscal  year  1984  in  the  rates  of 
disability  compensation  and  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  payable  under 
chapters  11  and  13.  respectively,  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  shall  take  effect  on  De- 
cember 1  of  the  fiscal  year  involved  and 
that  the  budgeU  for  any  such  fiscal  year  in- 
clude amounts  to  achieve  such  purpose. 

Part  B— Compensation  Program 
Amendments 

PRESUMPTION  concerning  DYSTHYMIC 
DISORDER 

Sec  111.  Section  312(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (8): 

(2)  by  inserting  ■or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(9);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (9)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

■•(10)  dysthymic  disorder  (or  depressive 
neurosis),". 

rates  of  compensation  for  certain  blinded 
veterans 

Sec  112.  (a)  Subsection  (o)  of  section  314 
is  amended  by  inserting  "or  if  the  veteran 
has  suffered  service-connected  total  deaf- 
ness in  one  ear  or  bilateral  deafness  (and 
the  hearing  impairment  in  either  one  or 
both  ears  is  service  connected)  rated  at  40 
percent  or  more  disabling  and  the  veteran 
has  also  suffered  service-connected  blind- 
ness having  only  light  perception  or  less,' 
after  -5/200  visual  acuity  or  less,'. 

(b)  Subsection  (p)  of  section  314  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  •40"  in  clause  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •30";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  second  period 
the  following  new  sentence:  'In  the  event 
the  veteran  has  suffered  service-connected 
blindness,  having  only  light  perception  or 
less,  and  has  also  suffered  bilateral  deafness 
(and  the  hearing  impairment  in  either  one 
or  both  ears  is  service  connected)  rated  at  10 
or  20  percent  disabling,  the  Administrator 
shall  allow  the  next  intermediate  rate,  but 
in  no  event  in  excess  of  $2,185.". 

increases  in  compensation  on  account  of 
certain   periods   of   hospitalization   or 
convalescence 
Sec.  113.  Section  3011(c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  •(1)""  after  "(c)"":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

•■(2)  In  the  case  of  a  temporary  increase  in 
compensation  for  hospitalization  or  treat- 
ment where  such  hospitalization  or  treat- 
ment commences  and  terminates  within  the 
same  calendar  month,  the  period  of  pay- 
ment shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of 
such  month,"'. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  114.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
part  shall  take  effect  as  of  October  1.  1983. 

TITLE  II-VETERANS"  PROGRAM 
IMPROVEMENTS 

INCLUSION  OF  CERTAIN  ADOPTED  PERSONS 
WITHIN  THE  TITLE  38  DEFINITION  OF  CHILD 

Sec  201.  Section  101(4)(A)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "A  person  described  in  clause  (ii)  of 
the  first  sentence  of  this  subparagraph  who 
was  a  member  of  a  veteran's  household  at 
the  time  the  person  became  18  years  of  age 
and  who  is  a(Jopted  by  the  veteran  shall  be 
recognized  as  a  legally  adopted  child  of  the 


veteran  regardless  of  the  age  of  such  person 
at  the  time  of  adoption.". 

FIVE-YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAM  TO  PROVIDE 
ASSISTANCE  TO  STATE  VETERANS"  CEMETERIES 

Sec  202.  Section  1008(a)(2)  is  amended  by 
inserting  a  comma  and  "and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1985  and 
for  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years."" 
after  "•fiscal  years"". 

MISCELLANEOUS  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec  203.  (a)  Section  1602(1)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"•(DXi)  The  requirement  of  ineligibility 
for  educational  assistance  under  chapter  34 
of  this  title,  prescribed  in  subparagraph  (A). 
shall  be  waived  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  de- 
scribed in  division  (ii)  of  this  subparagraph 
who  elects  to  receive  benefits  under  this 
chapter  instead  of  assistance  under  such 
chapter  34.  A  veteran  who  makes  such  an 
election  shall  be  ineligible  for  assistance 
under  such  chapter.  Such  an  election  is  ir- 
revocable. 

"(ii)  A  veteran  referred  to  in  division  (i)  of 
this  subparagraph  is  a  veteran  who  before 
January  1.  1977,  performed  military  service 
described  in  subparagraph  (CXiii),  is  enti- 
tled under  section  1652(a)(3KC)  of  this  title 
to  have  such  service  considered  to  be  "active 
duty"  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  34  of  this 
title,  and  is  eligible  for  assistance  under 
such  chapter  only  by  reason  of  having  such 
service  considered  to  be  active  duty."". 

(b)  Section  1733(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "•(with  no  dependents)"" 
after  "an  eligible  veteran":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  after  "of  this  title" 
the  second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(c)(1)  Section  1781  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  ■(a)"  before  "No  educa- 
tional"'; and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

•■(b)  No  person  may  receive  benefits  con- 
currently under  two  or  more  of  the  provi- 
sions of  law  listed  below  for  the  pursuit  of 
the  same  program  of  education: 

••(1)  Chapters  31,  32,  34.  35,  and  36  of  this 
title. 

"(2)  Chapter  107  of  title  10. 

••(3)  Section  903  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1981  (Public  Law 
96-342,  10  U.S.C.  2141  note). 

••(4)  The  Hostage  Relief  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-449,  5  U.S.C.  5561  note)."". 

(2)(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1795  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(a)  The  aggregate  period  for  which  any 
person  may  receive  assistance  under  two  or 
more  of  the  provisions  of  law  listed  below 
may  not  exceed  48  months  (or  the  part-time 
equivalent  thereof): 

■•(1)  Parts  VII  or  VIII,  Veterans  Regula- 
tion numbered  1(a),  as  amended. 

••(2)  Title  II  of  the  Veterans"  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1952. 

"(3)  The  War  Orphans'  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  of  1956. 

••(4)  Chapters  32.  34.  35.  and  36  of  this 
title,  and  the  former  chapter  33. 

••(5)  Chapter  107  of  title  10. 

"(6)  Section  903  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1981  (Public  Law 
96-342.  10  U.S.C.  2141  note). 

••(7)  The  Hostage  Relief  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-449.  5  U.S.C.  5561  note)."'. 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  ••clauses  (1).  (2),  (3),  and 
(4)"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (a)":  and 


(ii)  by  striking  out  "forty-eight"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '•48", 

SUBSTITUTION  OF  HOUSING  LOAN-GUARANTY 

ENTITLEMENT 

Sec  204.  Section  1802(b)(2)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "an  immediate""  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""a"'. 

LOAN  GUARANTIES  FOR  MANUFACTURED  HOMES 
PERMANENTLY  AFFIXED  TO  LOTS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  1810  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)(8)  the 
following  new  clause: 

"•(9)(A)(i)  To  purchase  a  manufactured 
home  to  be  permanently  affixed  to  a  lot 
that  is  owned  by  the  veteran. 

•'(ii)  To  purchase  a  manufactured  home 
and  a  lot  to  which  the  home  will  be  perma- 
nently affixed. 

•■(B)(i)  To  refinance,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  applicable  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion (other  than  paragraph  (1)(E)  of  such 
subsection)  to  the  guaranty  of  a  loan  for  the 
purpose  specified  in  clause  (8)  of  this  sub- 
section, an  existing  loan  guaranteed,  in- 
sured, or  made  under  this  chapter  that  is  se- 
cured by  a  manufactured  home  permanent- 
ly affixed  to  a  lot  that  is  owned  by  the  vet- 
eran. 

••(ii)  To  refinance,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1819(a)(5)  of  this  title,  an  existing  loan 
that  was  made  for  the  purchase  of.  and  that 
is  secured  by.  a  manufactured  home  that  is 
permanently  affixed  to  a  lot  and  to  pur- 
chase the  lot  to  which  the  manufactured 
home  is  affixed.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

••(f)(1)  For  a  loan  to  be  guaranteed  for  the 
purpose  specified  in  subclause  (A)(ii)  or 
(B)(ii)  of  subsection  (a)(9)  of  this  section, 
the  purchase  of  (or  the  refinancing  of  a 
loan  secured  by)  the  manufactured  home 
and  the  lot  for  that  home  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  one  loan  and  must  comply  with  such 
criteria  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator in  regulations. 

••(2)  A  loan  may  not  be  guaranteed  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)(9)  of  this  section 
unless  the  manufactured  home  purchased, 
upon  being  permanently  affixed  to  the  lot. 
is  considere(l  to  be  real  property  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  where  the  lot  is  located. 

(b)  Section  1819(aK5)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  section  1810(a)(9)(B)(ii)  of  this 
title"  after  'paragraph  (1)(G)  of  this  sub- 
section" both  places  it  appears. 

(c)  Section  1803(c)(3)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  (8)""  in  clause  (A) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
"(8).  or(9)(B)(i)":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "1810(a)(9)(B)(il)  or"  in 
clause  (E)  after  "section". 

EMPLOYMENT  EMPHASIS  UNDER  FEDERAL  CON- 
TRACTS FOR  VETERANS  WITH  SERIOUS  EM- 
PLOYMENT HANDICAPS 

Sec  206.  Section  2011(1)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  term  'special  disabled  veteran" 
means— 

"(A)  a  veteran  who  is  entitled  to  compen- 
sation (or  who  but  for  the  receipt  of  mili- 
tary retired  pay  would  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation) under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans"  Administration  for  a  disability  (i) 
rated  at  30  percent  or  more,  or  (ii)  rated  at 
10  or  20  percent  in  the  case  of  a  veteran 
who  has  been  determined  under  section 
1506  of  this  title  to  have  a  serious  employ- 
ment handicap;  or 

••(B)  a  person  who  was  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  because  of  service- 
connected  disability," 


PAYMENTS  FOR  FIDUCIARY  SERVICES 


Sec  207.  (a)  Section  3202(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  '•(a)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  In  a  case  in  which  the  Administrator 
determines  that  a  commission  is  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  fiduciary 
in  the  best  interests  of  a  beneficiary,  the 
Administrator  may  authorize  a  fiduciary  ap- 
pointed by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
obtain  from  the  beneficiary's  estate  a  rea- 
sonable commission  for  fiduciary  services 
rendered,  but  the  commission  for  any  year 
may  not  exceed  four  percent  of  the  mone- 
tary benefits  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  paid  on  behalf 
of  the  beneficiary  to  the  fiduciary  during 
such  year.  A  commission  may  not  be  author- 
ized for  a  fiduciary  who  receives  any  other 
form  of  remuneration  or  payment  in  con- 
nection with  rendering  fiduciary  services  on 
behalf  of  the  beneficiary."'. 

(b)(1)  The  heading  for  section  3202  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§3202,  Payments  to  and  supervision  of  nducia- 
ries". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  55  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••3202.  Payments  to  and  supenision  of  fiduciaries.'". 
BOARD  OF  VETERANS"  APPEALS  MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Section  4001(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(not  more  than  fifty)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ••(not  more  than  65)". 

(b)  Section  4001  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(c)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Chairman  may  from  time  to 
time  designate  employees  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  serve  as  temporary  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  Any  such  designation 
shall  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  one 
year,  as  determined  by  the  Chairman.  An  in- 
dividual may  not  serve  as  a  temporary 
member  of  the  Board  for  more  than  24 
months  during  any  48-month  period. 

••(2)  Designation  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  of  an  individual  as  a  tempo- 
rary member  of  the  Board  may  not  be  made 
when  there  are  fewer  than  65  members  of 
the  Board. 

■•(3)  In  each  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
under  section  214  of  this  title,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  provide  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  activities  undertaken  and  plans  made  in 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is  made 
with  respect  to  the  authority  provided  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  In  each 
such  report,  the  Administrator  shall  indi- 
cate, in  terms  of  full-time  employee  equiva- 
lents, the  number  of  temporary  Board  mem- 
bers designated  under  this  subsection  and 
the  number  of  acting  Board  members  desig- 
nated under  section  4002(a)(2)(A)(ii)  of  this 
title  during  the  year  for  which  the  report  is 
made.". 

(c)  Sections  4001  and  4002  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  'associate"  each 
place  it  appears. 

(d)  Section  4002  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  '(a)(1)"  before  '•The 
Chairman"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)(A)  If  a  section  is  composed  of  fewer 
than  three  members  as  a  result  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  member  or  a  vacancy  on  the 
Board  or  the  inability  of  a  member  assigned 
to  a  section  to  serve  on  that  section,  the 
Chairman— 
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•fi)  may  assign  another  member  of  the 
Board  to  the  section; 

■■(ii)  may  designate  an  employee  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  serve  as  an 
acting  meml)er  of  the  Board  on  such  section 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  90  days,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Chairman:  or 

•(iii)  may  direct  the  section  to  proceed 
with  the  transaction  of  business  without 
awaiting  the  assignment  of  an  additional 
memt)er  to  the  section. 

■(B)  An  individual  may  not  serve  as  an 
acting  member  of  the  Board  for  more  than 
270  days  during  any  12-month  period. 

(3)  A  section  of  the  Board  may  not  at 
any  time  have  among  its  members  more 
than  one  individual  who  is  a  temporary 
meml)er  designated  under  section  4001(0  of 
this  title  or  an  acting  member  designated 
under  paragraph  (2)(A)(ii)  of  this  subsec- 
tion": 

(3)  by  designating  the  sentence  beginning 
■A  hearing  docket  "  as  subsection  ib>:  and 

14)  by  designatmg  the  sentence  beginning 
"A  section  of"  as  subsection  (c). 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  SPECIAL  MEDICAL  ADVISORY 
GROUP 

Sec.  209.  Section  4112(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "other  indi- 
viduals considered  by  the  Chief  Medical  Di 
rector  to  have  experience  pertinent  to  the 
mission  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery."  after  "professions": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Director,  whose 
duties"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Direc- 
tor. The  duties  of  the  special  medical  advi- 
sory group":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "direct"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "directly". 

REVISION  OF  EFFECTIVE  DATE  FOR  CERTAIN  RE- 
SERVE OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS  PARTICI- 
PANTS' ELIGIBILITY  FOR  VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION BENEFITS 

Sec  210.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  113  of 
the  Veterans'  Compensation.  Education, 
and  Employment  Amendments  of  1982 
(Public  Law  97-306:  96  Stat.  1433)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (bi  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (O— 

•■(1)  with  respect  to  deaths  and  disabilities 
resulting  from  diseases  or  injuries  incurred 
or  aggravated  after  Septpml)er  30.  1982. 
shall  take  effect  as  of  October  1.  1982:  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  deaths  and  disabilities 
resulting  from  diseases  or  injuries  incurred 
or  aggravated  before  October  1.  1982.  shall 
take  effect  as  of  October  1.  1983.  . 

PILOT  PROGRAM  FOR  EXPEDITING  CERTAIN 
MEDICAL  FACILITY  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  211.  (a)(1)  Subject  to  subsection  (b> 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  during  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  obli- 
gate, for  the  purpo.se  described  in  paragraph 
(2).  a  total  of  not  more  than  $25,000,000  of 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration under  the  appropriation  account 
•CONSTRUCTION.  MAJOR  PROJECTS 
that  are  unobligated  and  that  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  are  no  longer  needed  for 
the  projects  for  which  such  funds  were  ap- 
propriated and  are  not  needed  for  contin- 
gencies arising  in  the  Veterans'  Administra 
tion's  construction  program. 

(2)  Funds  described  in  paragraph  (1)  may 
t>e  obligated  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking 
during  fiscal  year  1984  or  1985  working 
drawings  for  any  project  for  construction  or 
alteration  of  any  medical  facility  that  is 
planned  to  l>e  undertaken  (subject  to  appro- 


priations for  such  project)  during  fiscal  year 
1985  and  1986. 

(b)(1)  Funds  may  not  be  obligated  under 
subsection  (a)  for  working  drawings  for 
projects  for  the  complete  replacement  of  an 
existing  health-care  facility  or  for  projects 
for  the  new  construction  of  a  complete 
healthcare  facility. 

(2)  The  amount  obligated  under  subsec 
tion  (a)  for  working  drawings  for  any  one 
project  may  not  exceed  $2,500,000. 

(3)  The  Administrator  may  not  undertake 
under  subsection  (a)  working  drawings  for  a 
project  unless  the  Administrator,  not  less 
than  30  days  before  undertaking  the  draw- 
ings, has  provided  to  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
written  notice  of  the  drawings  to  bo  under- 
taken, the  estimated  cost  of  the  drawings, 
and  the  estimated  range  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  project. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "medical  facility"  has  the 
meaning  provided  in  section  5001(3)  of  title 
38,  United  Slates  Code. 

(2)  The  term  "working  drawings"  includes 
specifications  and  other  related  technical 
services. 

SPRINGFIELD  CONFEDERATE  CEMETERY 

Sec.  212.  The  land  comprising  the  Confed 
erate  cemetery  at  Springfield.  Missouri, 
shall  be  considered  part  of  the  Springfield 
National  Cemetery  and  may  be  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  national  cemeteries  may 
be  used  under  chapter  24  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  The  provision  of  the  first  sec 
tion  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1911  (36  Stat. 
1077.  chapter  211)  requiring  that  the  land 
comprising  that  cemetery  be  used  only  as  a 
cemetery  for  the  graves  of  men  who  were  in 
the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America  is  hereby  supersed 
ed. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  213.  Title  38  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Section  351  is  amended  by  striking  out 
title  28,  United  States  Code,"  both  places  it 

appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    "title 
28". 

(2)  Section  412(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  section  414  of  title  42  " 
in  clause  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

section  214  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  414)": 

(B)  by  striking  out  section  402  of  title  42  " 
in  clause  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•  section  202  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
use  402) ':  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "subchapter  II  of  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  42  "  in  the  matter  after  clause 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  201  et 
.seq.)":  and 

(3)  Section  3010(m)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subsection"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  compensation  for  dis- 
abled veterans  and  the  rates  of  dependency 
and  indemnity  compen.sation  for  survivors: 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in- 
creases in  the  rates  of  compensation  should 
take  effect  on  December  1  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1985:  and  for  other  purposes.". 

•  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  nfie  great  pleasure  to  speak  in 
favor  of  final  passage  of  S.  1388,  with 
House  amendments,  the  Veterans' 
Compensation  and  Program  Improve- 
ments Amendments  of  1984.  This  bill 


was  passed  by  the  Senate  by  unani- 
mous consent  at  the  'Uth  hour" 
before  adjournment  sine  die  on  No- 
vember 18. 

The  House's  companion  measure 
passed  in  that  body  on  October  25, 
1983.  as  title  IV  of  H.R.  4169,  the  pro- 
posed Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1983.  The  pending  measure,  S. 
1388  as  amended  by  the  House  in  Feb- 
ruary 1984,  embodies  a  compromise 
agreement  between  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, It  is,  I  believe,  a  fair  and  reason- 
able compromise— worked  out  after 
long  and  extensive  negotiations. 

The  most  important  feature  of  this 
bill  is  the  authorization  of  a  3.5-per- 
cent increase  in  cost-of-living  allow- 
ance (COLA)  for  our  Nations  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans,  depend- 
ents and  their  survivors  who  receive 
dependency  knd  indemnity  compensa- 
tion (DlC).  It  is  not  a  well-known  fact 
that  without  congressional  action,  the 
Nation's  most  deserving  veterans— 
those  injured  in  service  to  their  coun- 
try—do not  receive  an  automatic  in- 
crease in  their  benefits  to  keep  up 
with  inflation,  as  do  beneficiaries  of 
other  Federal  programs  which  are  in- 
dexed and  receive  automatic  annual 
adjustment.  S.  1388  would  provide  for 
an  across-the-board  increase  in  com- 
pensation and  Die  benefits  to  veter- 
ans of  3.5  percent,  effective  April  1, 
1984.  This  increase  would  be  the  same 
as  that  received  by  beneficiaries  of  in- 
dexed income  maintenance  programs 
such  as  social  security  and  veterans' 
pension,  and  reflects  a  welcome  na- 
tionwide decrease  in  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion now  being  experienced  compared 
to  that  of  a  year  ago. 

This  year  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  asked  recipients  of  veter- 
ans' disability  compensation  and  DIC 
to  participate  in  a  small  sacrifice  to 
lower  the  anticipated  amount  of  the 
Federal  budget  deficit:  a  delay  of  6 
months  in  the  increase  of  their 
COLA'S,  making  compensation  and 
DIC  increases  for  1984  effective  April 
1  instead  of  October  1.  As  is  typical  of 
this  patriotic  group,  all  veterans  orga- 
nizations quickly  announced  their  sup- 
port of  a  shared  sacrifice  to  be  distrib- 
uted between  compensation  recipients 
and  all  other  beneficiaries  of  Federal 
income  maintenance  programs. 

This  bill  proposes  to  conform  the 
fiscal  year  1985  effective  dates  of  com- 
pensation and  DIC  COLA'S  with  those 
of  other  indexed  programs  which  are 
not  effective  December  1.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  includes  a  provision 
which  states  congressional  intent  to 
enact  a  compensaton  COLA  effective 
December  1,  1984,  and  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  fiscal 
year  1985  and  subsequent  year  budgets 
should  include  the  necessary  sums  to 
fund  such  an  effective  date.  The  re- 
sults of  this  proposed  change  would  be 
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that  in  fiscal  year  1985,  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  would  receive 
their  COLA  after  the  passage  of  8 
months  rather  than  the  usual  12- 
month  period.  In  subsequent  years, 
the  effective  date  would  remain  De- 
cember 1,  which  would  then  provide  a 
12-month  interval  as  the  usual  basis 
for  adjustment.  The  action  would 
achieve  the  goal,  established  last  year 
by  the  Budget  Committee  and  ratified 
by  the  Congress  in  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  resolution,  of  lining  up  the 
time  of  annual  increases  for  veteran's 
compensation  and  DIC  with  other 
Federal  benefit  programs  increases. 

Mr.  President,  some  other  important 
provisions  in  the  compromise  version 
of  the  bill  includes  a  clarification  of  a 
presumption  concerning  dysthymic 
disorder— or  depressive  neurosis— for 
veterans  who  are  former  prisoners  of 
war.  It  is  derived  from  my  original  bill, 
S.  578,  and  will  clarify  the  original 
intent  of  Public  Law  97-37,  the 
Former  Prisoners  of  War  Benefits  Act 
of  1981,  by  adding  dysthymic  disor- 
der—or depressive  neurosis— to  the  list 
of  presumptive  diseases  which  is  used 
as  a  basis  for  disability  compensation 
and  for  eligibility  for  VA  medical  care. 
The  specific  addition  of  this  diagnosis 
will  clarify  the  intent  of  Public  Law 
97-37  and  thereby  aid  in  its  implemen- 
tation. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  congres- 
sional intent  in  Public  Law  97-37  is 
met.  Certainly  when  the  original  legis- 
lation was  considered,  the  Senate  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  some  liberaliza- 
tion with  respect  to  claims  filed  by 
former  POW's  for  certain  mental  dis- 
orders. The  complexity  of  anxiety 
states,  anxiety  neuroses,  posttrauma- 
tic stress  disorder,  and  dysthymic  dis- 
orders and  their  associated  and  some- 
times interrelated  diagnoses  inadvert- 
ently resulted  in  a  lack  of  clarity  re- 
garding the  granting  of  service  connec- 
tion for  depression— a  lack  of  clarity 
documented  by  correspondence,  by 
testimony,  received  by  the  committee 
pursuant  to  hearings  on  this  and  other 
health  care  issues,  and  by  the  litera- 
ture on  mental  health  disorders.  The 
specific  addition  of  dysthymic  disorder 
will  eliminate  this  problem. 

The  cost  of  this  addition  would  be 
quite  modest  as  the  number  of  claims 
is  small  but  the  benefit  would  be  great 
because  these  worthy  veterans,  if  they 
are  diagnosed  as  having  a  depressive 
neurosis,  will  now  be  granted  the  serv- 
ice connection  they  deserve. 

Another  provision  contained  in  this 
measure  is  one  which  would  remove  an 
inequity  in  the  method  of  determining 
eligibility  for  increasing  compensation 
for  service-connected  veterans  rated 
less  than  100  percent,  who,  while 
being  treated  for  their  service-connect- 
ed disability,  are  hospitalized  or  conva- 
lescent for  a  period  longer  than  21 
days. 


This  inequity  was  created  by  the  en- 
actment of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1982— Public  Law 
97-253— which  changed  the  period  for 
which  such  payments  are  made  by 
having  them  begin  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month  following  the  month  in 
which  the  hospital  care  begins,  and 
end  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  in 
which  it  ends.  As  a  result,  isome  veter- 
ans who  are  not  still  hospitalized  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month  following 
their  admission  do  not  receive  any  in- 
crease at  all,  while  other  veterans,  hos- 
pitalized for  the  very  same  length  of 
time  but  admitted  on  a  different  day 
of  the  month,  receive  1  full  month  of 
compensation  at  the  100-percent  rate. 
Several  measures  were  introduced  to 
remedy  this  unintended  inequity.  The 
compromise  provision  would  be  an  ex- 
tremely equitable  solution  to  this 
problem.  It  would  provide  that  when  a 
period  of  hospital  care  in  excess  of  21 
days  occurs  entirely  within  1  month, 
the  period  for  which  payment  of  in- 
creased compensation  is  based  would 
commence  on  the  first  day  of  that 
month.  Thus  the  problem  with  differ- 
ent policies  for  different  dates  of  ad- 
mission for  treatment  would  be  re- 
moved and  every  veteran  who  met  the 
21-day  minimum  under  applicable  VA 
regulations  would  receive  payment  at 
the  100-percent  rate  for  no  less  than  1 
full  month. 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise  also 
includes  a  measure  which  would  pro- 
vide adjustments  in  the  disability 
rating  schedule  for  certain  blinded  vet- 
erans who  also  suffer  service-connect- 
ed hearing  loss.  The  joint  explanatory 
statement  provides  a  complete  expla- 
nation and  chart  of  the  proposed  ad- 
justments for  these  veterans. 

In  conjunction  with  a  realinement  of 
the  rating  schedule  for  blinded  veter- 
ans who  also  suffer  hearing  impair- 
ment, it  became  apparent  that  the  VA 
has  not  examined  recently  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  correlations  between 
the  degrees  of  deafness  and  the  rates 
of  disability  compensation  paid  by  the 
VA.  Therefore,  the  Senate  bill  includ- 
ed a  provision  which  would  have  pro- 
vided for  a  study  of  deafness,  and  a 
report  on  the  results  of  that  study,  in- 
cluding the  Administrator's  recom- 
mendations for  any  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative action,  to  the  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  Due  to  the  House  committee's 
extreme  reluctance  to  include  the  re- 
quirement for  such  a  study  in  statuto- 
ry language,  I  have  agreed  to  language 
in  the  joint  explanatory  statement  di- 
recting the  Administrator  to  conduct 
the  study  and  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  both 
Houses,  by  April  1,  1985.  a  report  on 
the  results  of  such  a  study.  It  is  my  ex- 
pectation that  this  language  will 
produce  results  comparable  to  those 
which  would  have  flowed  from  the 
Senate  provision  and   my   hope  that 


future  legislative  action  in  this  regard 
will  not  be  required. 

Another  provision  in  the  compro- 
mise provides  for  a  needed  expansion 
of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals 
from  50  to  65  members  in  order  to 
allow  it  to  be  more  responsive  to  its 
large  caseload  and  reduce  the  waiting 
time  for  claimants  appealing  VA  bene- 
fits decisions.  The  provision  also  would 
provide  the  Administrator  with  au- 
thority to  designate  temporary  and 
acting  members,  subject  to  certain  lim- 
itations, in  order  to  further  expand 
the  ability  of  the  Board  to  keep  up 
with  its  heavy  workload. 

Once  again  the  Senate  has  passed, 
and  the  House  has  rejected,  the  repeal 
of  the  December  31,  1989,  termination 
date  for  the  current  Vietnam-era  GI 
bill  and  the  provision  for  the  reim- 
bursement to  the  VA  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  of  all  amounts  of 
such  GI  bill  benefits  paid  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1989.  I  am  extremely  disap- 
pointed that  the  House  continues  to 
reject  this  change  which  has  now  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  three  times.  Pas- 
sage of  this  repeal  would  remove  the 
discentive  for  current  service  persons 
who  have  remaining  GI  bill  eligibility 
to  remain  in  service  because  they  feel 
pressured  to  separate  from  the  service 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  their 
educational  benefits  before  the  pro- 
gram expires  in  1989. 

A  final  provision  which  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss in  this  statement  is  one  that 
would  permit  certain  medical  facility 
construction  projects  to  be  expedited. 
It  establishes  a  2-year  trial  period 
during  which  the  VA  would  be  able  to 
obligate  up  to  $25  million  from  the  so- 
called  working  reserve  in  the  VA's 
major  construction  account  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  to  allow  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  undertake  working 
drawings  for  certain  construction 
projects  before  they  are  approved,  as 
required  under  section  5004  of  title  38, 
by  the  House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committees.  This  time-limited 
change  in  congressional  policy  is  pro- 
posed to  allow  the  VA  to  see  if  it  can 
save  significant  time,  and  therefore 
money,  in  the  time  spent,  and  dollars 
obligated,  from  the  time  working 
drawings  are  begun  to  the  completion 
of  new  construction  projects.  I  have 
some  very  basic  concerns  about  the 
timeframe  and  the  cost  involved  in 
new  construction,  and  I  look  forward 
to  seeing  the  results  of  this  experi- 
ment. However,  my  concerns  with  new 
construction  go  beyond  just  time  and 
money.  I  will  be  interested  to  see  to 
what  degree  long-term  planning  is  in- 
corporated into  this  process  and  to 
what  degree  those  long-range  plans 
are  shared  with  the  Congress  in  order 
to  provide  us  with  a  more  complete 
basis  for  determining  whether  or  not 
to  approve  projects  the  VA  recom- 
mends for  its  construction  program. 
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Mr.  President,  this  bill  as  amended 
represents  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  us  to  join  in  bipartisan  support  of 
a  very  fair  and  well-measured  compro- 
mise which  preserves  all  of  the  impor- 
tant elements  of  both  the  Senate  and 
House  versions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  wish 
to  thank  sincerely  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  Member  from  Cali- 
fornia, my  friend  Senator  Cranston. 
for  his  invaluable  help  throughout  the 
entire  process  of  crafting  this  bill  and 
reaching  a  very  equitable  compromise: 
my  long  time  friend  and  mentor,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  Senator 
Thurmond,  for  his  contributions:  each 
of  the  other  committee  members  who 
are  my  colleagues  of  the  Senate  and, 
of  course,  G.  V.  ■Sonny"  Montgom- 
ery, the  very  able  and  affable  chair- 
man, and  the  respected  John  Paul 
Hammerschmidt.  the  ranking  minority 
meml)er  of  the  House  committee,  two 
gentlemen  I  greatly  enjoy  working 
with,  and  the  very  capable  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Compensa- 
tion and  Pension.  Douglas  Applegate. 
In  addition.  I  should  like  to  recog- 
nize and  thank  the  very  able  members 
of  the  majority  staff  for  their  efforts, 
Tom  Harvey,  the  former  staff  director 
and  chief  counsel,  a  man  I  shall  great- 
ly miss:  Julie  Susman.  deputy  chief 
counsel  and  staff  director  and  legisla- 
tive director:  Brent  Goo.  Scott  Wal- 
lace. Joe  Buzhardt,  Becky  Hucks.  Kay 
Eckhardt.  and  our  editorial  director. 
Harold  Carter:  as  well  as  members  of 
the  very  capable  minority  staff.  Jona- 
than Steinbierg.  chief  counsel  and  staff 
director:  Ed  Scott.  Babette  Polzer.  Bill 
Brew,  and  Ingrid  Post.  My  thanks  also 
to  the  staff  on  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  especially  Mack 
Fleming,  the  very  able  chief  counsel 
and  staff  director,  and  Arnold  Moon 
and  Charles  Peckarsky,  who  were  es- 
sential to  the  achievement  of  this  eq- 
uitable compromise. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  most  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  urge  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  ratify  this 
measure  on  l)ehalf  of  the  entire  com- 
mittee, all  Members  of  which  are  co- 
sponsors  of  this  measure.  I  urge  the 
Senate's  favorable  consideration  of 
this  bill.  I  ask  that  the  joint  explana- 
tory statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  lieu  of  a  conference  report. 

The  statement  follows: 
Explanatory    Statement    or    House    Bill 
(H.R.  4169).  Senate  Bill  (S.   1388).  and 
Compromise  Agreement  on  S.   1388.  the 
Veterans'  Compensation  and  Program  Im- 
provements Amendments  of  1984 
This  document  explains  the  provisions  of 
title  IV  of  H.R.  4169  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'House  bill"),  the  provisions  of  S. 
1388  as  passed  by  the  Senate  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Senate  bill"),  and  the 
provisions  of  a  compromise  on  S.   1388  as 
agreed  to  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  House  bill,  the  Senate  bill. 


and  the  compromise  agreement  are  noted 
l)elow.  except  for  clerical  corrections,  con- 
forming changes  made  necessary  by  agree- 
ments reached  between  the  Committees, 
and  minor  drafting,  technical,  and  clarifying 
changes. 

TITLE  I  — disability  COMPENSATION  AND 
DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION 

Part  A— Rate  Increases:  Disability 
Comperisation 

Both  the  House  bill  (sections  402  through 
404)  and  the  Senate  bill  (sections  101 
through  103)  would  amend  chapter  11  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  increase,  ef 
fective  April  1.  1984.  the  basic  rates  of  serv- 
ice-connected disability  compensation  for 
veterans,  the  rates  payable  for  certain 
severe  disabilities,  the  dependents  allow- 
ances payable  to  veterans  rated  30-percent 
or  more  disabled,  and  the  annual  clothing 
allowance  for  certain  disabled  veterans.  The 
House  bill  would  increase  such  rates  and  al- 
lowances by  4.1  percent  and  the  Senate  bill 
by  3.5  percent.  Under  both  bills,  the  in 
creases  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  dollar. 

The  compromise  agreement  (sections  101 
through  103)  follows  the  Senate  bill. 
Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
Both  the  House  bill  (sections  405  through 
407)  and  the  Senate  bill  (sections  104 
through  106)  would  amend  chapter  13  of 
title  38  to  increase,  effective  April  1.  1984. 
rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation (DIC)  payable  to  the  surviving 
spouses  and  children  of  veterans  whose 
deaths  were  service  connected.  The  House 
bill  would  increase  such  rates  by  4.1  percent 
and  the  Senae  bill  by  3.5  percent,  with  the 
increases  in  both  bills  rounded  to  the  near- 
est dollar. 

The  compromise  agreement  (sections  104 
through  106)  follows  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  (section  104(c)).  but  not 
the  House  bill,  would  specify  that— for  the 
purposes  of  section  156(e)(1)(A)  of  Public 
Law  97-377.  relating  to  increases  in  benefits 
paid  to  replace,  for  the  survivors  of  those 
who  died  on  active  duty  or  from  service-con- 
nected causes,  certain  social  security  survi- 
vors' l)enefits  terminated  by  section  2205  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  (Public  Law  97-35)— the  overall  aver- 
age of  the  percentages  by  which  each  of  the 
DIC  rates  set  forth  in  present  section  411  of 
title  38  is  increased  shall  be  considered  to  be 
3.5  percent.  Section  156(a)  of  Public  Law  97- 
377  provides  that  the  benefits  thereby  re- 
stored are  to  be  increased,  effective  on  the 
same  date  as  section  411  DIC  increases,  "by 
a  percentage  that  is  equal  to  the  overall  av- 
erage of"  those  increases  (rounded  to  the 
nearest  tenth  of  a  percent).  Hence,  the 
effect  of  this  provision  would  be  to  ensure 
that  the  increase  in  the  replacement  for 
each  of  those  survivors,  effective  April  1. 
1984.  is  3.5  percent. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 

However,  the  Committees  note  that  the 
Senate  provision  expresses  the  Committees' 
intention  regarding  the  rate  for  the  COLA 
for  these  benefits  that  would,  upon  enact- 
ment of  the  compromise  agreement,  take 
effect  on  April  1.  1984  (by  virtue  of  Public 
Law  97-377).  and  that  the  VA  has  advised 
that  it  intends  to  provide  a  3.5-percent  in- 
crease in  these  benefits. 

Effective  date  of  future  increases 
The  Senate  bill  (section  107),  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  future  increases  in  rates  of 
disability  compensation  and  DIC  shall  take 
effect  on  December  1  of  the  fiscal  year  in- 


volved and  that  the  budget  for  each  such 
fiscal  year  include  amounts  necessary  to 
achieve  that  purpose. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  107) 
contains  this  provision. 

The  Committees  note  their  understanding 
that,  in  section  l(b)(15)  of  the  Congression- 
al budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  (H.  Con.  Res. 
91).  provision  is  made,  in  the  totals  for 
Function  700.  "Veterans  Benefits  and  Serv- 
ices".  for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986.  for 
compensation  and  DIC  increases  to  be  en- 
acted effective  December  1  of  each  of  those 
fiscal  years.  Section  107  of  the  compromise 
agreement  is  intended  as  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  Congressional  policy  as  to  the  date 
on  which  future  increases  shall  take  effect. 
Part  B— Compensation  program  amend- 
ments: Presumption  concerning  dysthymic 
disorder 

The  Senate  bill  (section  111),  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  amend  section  312(b)  of 
title  38  to  provide,  effective  October  1.  1983, 
for  the  inclusion  of  dysthymic  disorder  (or 
depressive  neurosis)  in  the  list  of  diseases  of 
certain  former  prisoners  of  war  that  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  service  connected. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  HI) 
contains  this  provision. 
Rates  of  compensation  for  certain  blinded 

i^eterans 
Both  the  House  bill  (section  411)  and  the 
Senate  bill  (section  112)  would  amend,  effec- 
tive October  1.  1983.  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (o)  and  (p)  of  section  314  of  title  38 
that  govern  the  rates  of  special  monthly 
compensation  payable  to  certain  veterans 
who  suffer  from  service-connected  blindness 
in  combination  with  a  hearing  loss  that  is 
service  connected  in  at  least  one  ear. 

Under  current  law,  veterans  who  suffer 
from  blindness  with  "visual  acuity  of  5/200 
or  less"  (meaning  vision  no  better  than  5/ 
200)  combined  with  bilateral  deafness  (with 
hearing  impairment  in  at  least  one  ear  being 
service-connected)  rated  at  60-percent-or- 
more  disabling  are  entitled  to  the  payment 
of  disability  compensation  at  the  rate  pre- 
scril)ed  by  subsection  (o)  of  section  314.  The 
Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  bill,  would 
reduce  from  60  percent  to  40  percent  the 
minimum  degree  of  disability  for  bilateral 
deafness  required  to  qualify  for  the  subsec- 
tion (o)  rating.  The  House  bill,  but  not  the 
Senate  bill,  would  establish  an  additional 
category  of  veterans  entitled  to  the  subsec- 
tion (o)  rating,  those  who  suffer  from  blind- 
ness with  "only  light  perception  or  less" 
(meaning  vision  with  light  perception  only 
or  with  no  light  perception)  combined  with 
deafness  rated  from  10-  through  40-percent 
disabling  (with  hearing  impairment  in  at 
least  one  ear  being  service  connected). 

The  compromise  agreement  (sections 
112(a))  would  establish  an  additional  catego- 
ry of  veterans  entitled  to  the  subsection  (o) 
rating,  those  who  suffer  from  blindness 
with  only  light  perception  or  less  combined 
with  either  bilateral  deafness  rated  at  40- 
percent-or-more  disabling  (with  hearing  im- 
pairment in  at  least  one  ear  being  service 
connected)  or  total  service-connected  deaf- 
ness in  one  ear. 

Under  current  law,  veterans  who  suffer 
from  blindness  with  visual  acuity  of  5/200 
or  less  combined  with  deafness  (with  hear- 
ing impairment  in  at  least  one  ear  being 
service  connected)  rated  at  40-percent  dis- 
abling are  entitled,  by  virtue  of  subsection 
(p)  of  section  314,  to  the  next  higher  rate  of 
compensation  (a  "full-step  "  increase)  above 
the  otherwise  applicable  rate  based  on  the 
condition  of  blindness  only.  These  otherwise 
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applicable  rates  are  prescribed  in  subsection 
(I)  of  section  314  for  blindness  with  visual 
acuity  of  5/200  or  less  but  with  more  than 
light  perception,  in  subsection  (m)  for  blind- 
ness with  only  light  perception,  and  in  sub- 
section (n)  for  blindness  without  light  per- 
ception. In  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills, 
the  degree  of  disability  for  deafness  com- 
bined with  blindness  required  for  the  full- 
step  increase  would  be  reduced  to  30  per- 
cent. In  addition,  the  Senate  bill,  but  not 
the  House  bill,  would  provide  a  full-step  in- 
crease, instead  of  compensation  at  the  next 
intermediate  rate  (a  "half-step"  increase),  to 
those  who  suffer  from  blindness  with  visual 
acuity  of  5/200  or  less  combined  with  serv- 
ice-connected total  deafness  in  one  ear. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  112 
(b)(1))  would  expand  the  category  of  veter- 
ans with  visual  acuity  of  5/200  or  less  who 
receive  a  full-step  increase,  currently  con- 
sisting of  those  with  deafness  rated  at  40- 
percent  disabling,  to  include  those  with 
deafness  rated  at  30-percent  disabling. 

Under  current  law,  veterans  who  suffer 
from  blindness  with  5/200  visual  acuity  or 
less  combined  with  service-connected  total 
deafness  in  one  ear  are  entitled,  by  virtue  of 
subsection  (p)  of  section  314.  to  a  half-step 
increase.  Neither  the  House  bill  nor  the 
Senate  bill  would  modify  the  half-step-in- 
crease provision  itself.  However,  the  House 
bill,  but  not  the  Senate  bill,  would,  as  noted 
above  in  the  discussion  of  the  subsection  (o) 
rating,  reduce  the  requirements  for  the  sub- 
section (0)  rating  to  include  blindness  with 
only  light  perception  or  less  combined  with 
certain  deafness  rated  at  lO-percent-or-more 
disabling.  Since  service-connected  total 
deafness  in  one  ear  is  rated  as  10-percent 
disabling,  the  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate 
bill,  would,  therefore,  grant  the  subsection 
(o)  rating  to  certain  veterans  who  currently 
benefit  from  a  half-step  increase.  Such  vet- 
erans are  those  who  suffer  from  blindness 
with  light  perception  only  combined  with 
service-connected  total  deafness  in  one  ear 
and  those  who  suffer  from  blindness  with- 
out light  perception  combined  with  such 
deafness.  Also,  the  Senate  bill,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  provide  a  full-step  in- 
crease to  all  those  who,  under  current  law, 
receive  a  half-step  increase. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section 
112(b)(2)).  in  the  cases  of  veterans  who 
suffer  from  blindness  having  only  light  per- 
ception or  less,  would  expand  the  scope  of 
the  half-step-increase  deafness,  criterion, 
currently  service-connected  total  deafness  in 
one  ear.  to  include  those  who  have  bilateral 
deafness  rated  at  10-  or  20-percent  disabling 
(With  hearing  impairment  in  at  least  one  ear 
being  service  connected). 

The  following  chart  illustrates  the  differ- 
ences in  disability  ratings  for  combinations 
of  hearing  and  vision  impairments  under 
current  law.  the  House  bill,  the  Senate  bill, 
and  the  compromise  agreement: 

COMPARISON  OF  COMBINED  DISABILITY  RATINGS  UNDER 
CURRENT  LAW 
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'  Compromise  agreement 

'  No  change  Irom  current  law 

The  Senate  bill  (section  112(c)),  but  not 
the  House  bill  would  require  the  Adminis- 
trator to  conduct  a  study  of  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  correlations  between  degrees 
of  deafness  (including  deafness  combined 
with  other  diseases)  and  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  paid  by  the  VA  and,  not 
later  than  one  year  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment, to  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  a  report  on  the 
results  of  the  study  together  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator's recommendations  for  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  action. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 

The  Committees  note  that,  under  section 
355  of  title  38,  the  Administrator  is  charged 
with  adopting  and  applying  a  schedule  of 
ratings  of  reductions  in  earning  capacity  re- 
sulting from  specific  injuries.  The  Adminis- 
trator is  also  charged  with  adjusting  the 
schedule  from  time  to  time  in  accordance 
with  experience. 

In  a  letter  dated  January  10,  1984.  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Administrator  noted  that 
the  VA  is  currently  exploring  the  medical 
and  benefits  aspects  of  hearing  loss,  and  is 
considering  a  study  of  the  current  state  of 
the  art  with  regard  to  treatment  and  pros- 
thetic devices  for  the  hearing  disabled. 

The  Committees  direct  the  Administrator 
to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  a  study,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  355,  of  the 
rating  schedule  with  respect  to  the  varying 
degrees  of  hearing  loss  (considered  both 
alone  and  in  combination  with  other  disabil- 
ities) suffered  by  veterans.  Particular  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  methods  for  con- 


ducting the  medical  evaluations  upon  which 
hearing-loss  ratings  are  based. 

The  Committees  further  direct  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  submit  to  them,  not  later 
than  April  1,  1985,  a  report  on  the  results  of 
this  study.  The  report  should  include  a  dis- 
cussion of  any  plans  or  recommendations 
for  administrative  or  legislative  action  that 
the  Administrator  considers  appropriate 
with  respect  to  VA  programs  for  hearing-im- 
paired veterans.  The  report  should  also  in- 
clude descriptions  of  the  various  methods 
currently  used  in  the  VAs  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  and  Department  of 
Veterans'  Benefits  and  outside  the  VA  for 
measuring  hearing  loss  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  methods  accurately  and  realisti- 
cally measure  the  hearing  loss  that  hearing- 
disabled  persons  experience  in  varied  real- 
life  situations,  such  as  those  that  occur  in 
the  workplace,  in  school,  at  home,  in  public 
places,  and  in  open  spaces,  and  should  set 
forth  any  plans  or  recommendations  for 
changes  in  such  VA  methods  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  consider  appropriate  based 
on  the  study  results.  The  Committees  be- 
lieve that  the  completion  of  the  hearing-im- 
pairment study  described  above  and  the  sub- 
mission of  a  report  on  it.  as  directed,  will 
remove  the  need  for  a  statutory  provision. 

Increase  in  Compensation  on  Account  of 
Certain  Periods  of  Hospitalisation  or  Con- 
valescence 

Both  the  House  bill  (section  408)  and  the 
Senate  bill  (section  113)  would  amend  chap- 
ter 51  of  title  38  to  modify,  effective  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983,  the  period  during  which  the 
compensation  paid  to  a  service-connected 
disabled  veteran  rated  less  than  100-percent 
disabled  is  temporarily  increased  to  the  100- 
P)ercent  rate  on  account  of  the  veteran's 
hospitalization  for  a  period  in  excess  of  21 
days  for  a  service-connected  disability  or  for 
hospital  treatment  followed  by  convales- 
cence for  such  a  disability.  Under  current 
law,  the  period  for  which  payment  is  made 
begins  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  the  hospital  care 
begins  and  it  ends  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  in  which  the  hospitalization  or  con- 
valescence ends.  The  House  bill  would 
modify  this  period  so  that  it  would  begin  on 
the  first  day  of  such  hospital  care.  (This 
was  the  status  of  the  law  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1982  (Public  Law  97-253).)  The  Senate 
bill  would  modify  the  period  for  which  pay- 
ment is  made  so  that  it  would  begin  on  the 
first  day  of  hospital  care  and  continue  only 
until  the  day  on  which  the  hospitalization 
or  convalescence  ends. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  113) 
would  provide,  effective  October  1,  1983, 
that,  when  a  period  of  hospital  care  in 
excess  of  21  days  for  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability occurs  entirely  within  a  single 
month,  the  period  for  which  payment  of  in- 
creased compensation  on  account  of  such 
care  is  made  would  commence  on  the  first 
day  of  that  month.  This  provision,  in  con- 
junction with  present  section  3012(b)(8), 
which  provides  that  the  period  of  payment 
ends  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which 
the  care  terminates,  would  have  the  effect 
of  making  the  period  of  payment  in  such 
cases  the  entire  month  in  which  the  care 
was  furnished. 

The  Committees  note  that,  under  the 
compromise  agreement,  veterans  whose 
service-connected  hospital  care  lasts  for 
more  than  21  days  but  does  not  carry  over 
into  a  second  calendar  month  would  receive 
the  same  benefit— one  full  month  of  com- 
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pensation  at  the  100-percent  rate— as  is  re 
ceived  under  current   law  by  those  whose 
care  is  of  the  same  duration  but  happens  to 
extend  into  a  second  calendar  month. 

Continuation  of  Compensation  Pending 
Review  and  Appeal 

The  Senate  bill  (section  114).  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  amend  chapter  53  of  title 
3B  to  provide  for  the  continued  payment  of 
disability  compensation  at  the  100-percent 
rate  pending  review  and  appeal  (and  subject 
to  repayment  if  the  veteran  loses  on  appeal) 
of  a  determination  made  after  March  31. 
1984.  to  reduce  or  discontinue  such  compen- 
sation as  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  serv- 
ice-connected or  employability  status  or 
physical  condition  of  a  veteran  whose  dis- 
ability had.  prior  to  that  determination, 
been  rated  as  total  for  at  least  10  years  and 
who.  within  30  days  after  that  determina- 
tion, files  a  statement  of  disagreement  and 
requests  continued  payment. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 
Title  II— Veterans  Procram  Improvements 

Inclusion  of  Certain  Adopted  Persons 
Within  the  Title  38  Definition  of  Child 

The  House  bill  (section  410).  but  not  the 
Senate  bill,  would  amend  section  101(4)  of 
title  38.  effective  October  1.  1983.  to  expand 
the  definition  of  child  for  purposes  of 
general  eligibility  for  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion l)enefits  so  as  to  include  a  veterans 
adopted  child  even  though  the  child  was  age 
18  or  over  at  the  time  of  adoption  as  long  as 
(1)  the  child  had  become  permanently  in- 
capable of  self-support  prior  to  reaching  age 
18.  and  (2)  was  a  member  of  the  veterans 
household  at  age  18.  Under  the  VAs  inter 
pretation  of  current  law.  a  veteran's  adopt- 
ed child  who  l)ecame  permanently  incapable 
of  self-support  before  turning  18  is  consid- 
ered as  meeting  the  definition  only  if  the 
adoption  occurred  t)efore  the  child  reached 
age  18. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  201) 
contains  this  provision. 

Five-Year  Extension  of  Program  to  Provide 
Assistance  to  State  Veterans'  Cemeteries 
The  Senate  bill  (section  201)  and  section  5 
of  H.R.  2948  as  passed  by  the  House  on  May 
24.  1983  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  H.R. 
2948).  would  amend  section  1008(a)<2)  of 
title  38  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1985  through  1989  for  matching-fund  grants 
to  States  for  establishing,  expanding,  or  im- 
proving State  veterans'  cemeteries. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  202) 
contains  this  provision. 

Miscellaneous  Education  Program 
Amendments 

Repeal  of  1989  Termination  Date  for  Viet- 
nam Era  Gl  Bill;  The  Senate  bill  (section 
202).  but  not  the  House  bill,  would  amend 
section  1662(b)  of  title  38  to  repeal  the  De 
cember  31.  1989.  termination  date  for  the 
current.  Vietnam-era  GI  Bill  and  provide  for 
reimbursement  to  the  VA  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  all  amounts  of  Viet- 
nam-era GI  Bill  benefits  paid  by  the  VA 
after  December  31.  1989. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 

Authority  for  Advanced  Payment  of  Edu- 
cational Assistance:  The  House  bill  (section 
421).  but  not  the  Senate  bill,  would  amend 
section  1780(d)  and  various  cross-references 
in  chapters  31  and  36  of  title  38  to  termi- 
nate, effective  October  1.  1983.  the  VAs 
making  of  advance  payments  of  educational 


assistance  to  certain  veterans  and  depend- 
ents enrolled  in  programs  of  education. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain these  provisions. 

Other  Education  Program  Amendments: 
The  Senate  bill  (section  203).  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  amend  chapters  34.  35. 
and  36  of  title  38  to  make  a  series  of  amend- 
ments relating  to  VA-administered  educa- 
tional assistance  programs  to  (1)  allow  cer- 
tain individuals  who.  despite  having  post- 
December  31.  1976.  active-duty  service  that 
would  make  them  eligible  for  the  Post-Viet- 
nam Era  Educational  Assistance  program 
(VEAP)  (Chapter  32).  are  not  eligible  for 
VEAP  because  they  have  Vietnam-era  GI 
Bill  eligibility  (under  chapter  34)  by  virtue 
of  certain  pre-1977  training  duty  to  elect  to 
participate  in  VEAP  in  lieu  of  receiving  GI 
Bill  benefits:  (2)  conform  the  level  of  survi- 
vor's educational  assistance  benefits  (under 
chapter  35)  for  entitlement-free  pursuit  of 
high-school  training  to  the  level  of  Viet- 
nam-era veterans'  GI  Bill  benefits  for  such 
training:  (3)  bar  concurrent  receipt  of  bene- 
fits under  more  than  one  VA-administered 
educational  assistance  program  for  pursuit 
of  one  program  of  education:  and  (4)  expand 
the  coverage  of  the  48-month  maximum  lim- 
itation on  total  educational  assistance  bene- 
fits to  include  certain  recently-enacted  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  VA. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  203) 
contains  these  provisions. 

Substitution  of  Housing  Loan-Guaranty 
Entitlement 

The  Senate  bill  (section  204)  and  section  4 
of  H.R.  2948  would  amend  section  1802(b)(2) 
of  title  38  to  permit,  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  substitution  of  a  veteran's 
home-loan  guaranty  entitlement  when  a 
veteran-transferee  is  not  an  immediate 
transferee. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  204) 
contains  this  provision. 
Loan  Guaranties  for  Manufactured  Homes 
Permanently  Affixed  to  Lots 

The  Senate  bill  (section  205)  and  section  3 
of  H.R.  2948  would  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38  to  provide,  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  for  the  guaranty  of  a  loan  to  a 
veteran  for  the  purchase  of  a  manufactured 
home  (or  the  refinancing  of  a  loan  previous- 
ly made  for  the  purchase  of  a  manufactured 
home)  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
a  loan  for  a  conventionally-built  home  if 
two  criteria  are  met:  First,  the  manufac- 
tured home  is  or  will  oe  permanently  af- 
fixed to  a  lot  owned  or  being  purchased  by 
the  veteran:  and.  second,  as  so  affixed,  the 
home  is  regarded  as  real  property  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  home  is  lo- 
cated. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  205) 
contains  this  provision. 

Employment  Emphasis  Under  Federal  Con- 
tracts for  Veterans  with  Serious  Employ- 
ment Handicaps 

The  Senate  bill  (section  206).  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  amend  section  2011  of 
title  38  to  expand,  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  the  definition  of  "special  dis- 
abled veteran"  for  the  purposes  of  certain 
employment  and  training  initiatives  under 
chapters  41  and  42  of  title  38  to  include  a 
veteran  with  a  service-connected  disability 
rated  at  10-  or  20-percent  disabling  if  the 
veteran  has  been  determined  to  have  a  seri- 
ous employment  handicap  under  the  VAs 
rehabilitation  program  for  service-connect- 
ed disabled  veterans  carried  out  pursuant  to 
chapter  31  of  title  38. 


The  compromise  agreement  (section  206) 
contains  this  provision. 

Payments  for  Fiduciary  Services 
The  Senate  bill  (section  207).  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  amend  section  3202(a)  of 
title  38  to  authorize,  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  the  VA  to  permit  VA-appointed 
fiduciaries  to  deduct  from  beneficiaries'  es- 
tates certain  limited  commissions  for  fiduci- 
ary services  where  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines such  commissions  are  neces-sary  in 
order  to  obtain  fiduciary  services  that  are  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  beneficiaries  and 
where  the  fiduciaries  receive  no  other  remu- 
neration for  their  service. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  207) 
contains  this  provision. 

Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  Membership 
The  Senate  bill  (section  211)  and  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  H.R.  2936  as  passed  by  the  House 
on  May  17.  1983  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
H.R.  2936).  would  amend  present  section 
4001(a)  of  title  38  to  authorize  an  expan- 
sion—from 50  to  65— in  the  maximum 
number  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Veter- 
ans' Appeals. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  208) 
contains  this  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  (section  211)  and  sutiscc- 
tion  (c)  of  H.R.  2936  contain  provisions  that 
would  amend  section  4001  and  4002  of  title 
38  to  make  a  technical  amendment  to  delete 
the  word  "associate  "  from  the  statutory  de- 
scription of  members  of  the  Board. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  208) 
contains  these  provisions. 

The  Senate  bill  (section  211)  and  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  H.R.  2936  would  further  amend 
.section  4001  to  authorize  the  appointment 
of  individuals  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Board  in  other  than  a  permanent  status. 
Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  would  be  authorized,  but  only  when 
there  are  65  members  on  the  Board,  to  ap- 
point individuals  from  the  professional  staff 
of  the  Board  to  serve  as  "temporary"  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  for  terms  of  up  to  one 
year  each  and  to  reappoint  any  such  individ- 
ual no  more  than  once  within  the  three-year 
period  following  the  expiration  of  an  initial 
appointment.  Also,  the  Senate  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Chairman,  when  there  is  a  tem- 
porary absence  of  a  Board  member  from  one 
of  the  Board's  three-member  sections,  to  ap- 
point an  individual  from  the  professional 
staff  of  the  Board  to  serve  as  an  "acting  " 
member  of  the  Board  on  that  section  for  a 
period  of  up  to  30  days  at  a  time,  with  a 
maximum  of  60  days  service  in  any  fiscal 
year. 

Under  H.R.  2936.  the  Chairman  would  be 
authorized  to  designate  an  employee  of  the 
VA  who  is  an  attorney  or  a  physician  to 
serve  temporarily  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
without  any  time  limitation. 

Under  the  Senate  bill  and  H.R.  2936.  no 
section  of  the  Board  could  have  more  than 
one  individual  who  is  serving  as  a  member 
on  an  other-than-permanent  basis. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  208) 
follows  the  Senate  bill  with  modifications  to 
delete  the  requirement  that  non-permanent 
members  be  drawn  from  the  Board's  staff: 
to  authorize  the  chairman  to  designate  indi- 
viduals as  "acting"  members  to  fill  vacancies 
temporarily,  as  well  as  to  serve  in  the  event 
of  temporary  absences:  and  to  lengthen  the 
maximum  periods  of  such  designations  to 
periods  of  up  to  90  days,  but  not  to  exceed, 
in  the  case  of  any  individual,  a  maximum 
total  of  270  days  in  any  12-month  period. 

The  Committees  note  that,  although  a  re- 
quirement that  an  individual  designated  to 


the  Board  on  an  other-than-permanent 
basis  be  "from  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Board  "  (Senate  bill)  or  "an  employee  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  who  is  an  attorney 
or  a  physician"  (H.R.  2936)  is  not  included 
in  the  compromise  agreement,  they  intend 
that  any  non-permanent  members  be  drawn 
from  the  professional  staff  of  the  Board 
unless  no  such  staff  members  with  appropri- 
ate qualifications  for  the  positions  involved 
are  available.  The  Committees  also  note 
that,  although  the  compromise  agreement 
uses  the  word  "designate  "  (as  used  in  H.R. 
2636)  rather  than  "appoint"  (as  used  in  the 
Senate  bill)  to  describe  the  Board  Chair- 
man's authority  to  place  an  individual  on 
the  Board  in  a  non-permanent  position,  the 
Committees  contemplate  that,  when  a  quali- 
fied employee  of  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion is  not  available,  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  a  non-VA  employee  to  be  given  an  ap- 
poinment  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a 
non-permanent  Board  member  pursuant  to 
a  designation  by  the  Chairman. 

The  Senate  bill  (section  211).  but  not  H.R. 
2936.  would  amend  section  4003(a)  of  title 
38  to  preclude  temporary  or  acting  members 
from  casting  a  vote  in  cases  in  which  the 
votes  of  the  two  permanent  members  are 
split. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 

The  Committees  intend,  however,  in  pro- 
viding the  limited  authorities  for  temporary 
and  acting  members,  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  will  continue  the  current  practice 
of  expanding  the  panel,  or  convening  an- 
other panel,  in  cases  in  which  the  votes  of 
the  permanent  members  are  split  and  a  tem- 
porary or  acting  member  votes  against  the 
claimant. 

The  Senate  bill  (section  211).  but  not  H.R. 
2936.  would  further  amend  section  4001  of 
title  38  to  require  the  Administrator  to 
report  annually,  as  part  of  the  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  required  by  section 
214  of  title  38,  on  the  implementation  of  the 
provisions  (described  above)  authorizing  the 
designation  of  acting  and  temporary  Board 
members. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  208) 
contains  this  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  (section  211),  but  not  H.R. 
2936,  would  further  amend  section  4001  of 
title  38  to  require  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  to  report  annually  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  on  the  Board's 
current  and  projected  future  workload  to- 
gether with  an  evaluation  of  the  Board's 
ability,  based  on  current  and  future  person- 
nel levels,  to  dispose  of  appeals  in  a  timely 
manner. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 
Membership  of  Special  Medical  Advisory 

Group 
The  Senate  bill  (section  208).  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  amend  section  4112  of 
title  38  to  expand,  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  the  membership  of  the  VAs 
Special  Medical  Advisory  Group  to  include 
individuals,  other  than  members  of  health 
and  allied  scientific  professions  specified  in 
current  law.  who  have  experience  pertinent 
to  the  missions  of  the  VA's  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  209) 
contains  this  provision. 
Revision  of  Effective  Dale  for  Certain  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  Partici- 
pants' Eligibility  for  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Benefits 

The  House  bill  (section  409),  but  not  the 
Senate  bill,  would  revise  the  effective  dale 


provision  (subsection  (d))  of  section  113  of 
the  Veterans'  Compensation,  Education, 
and  Employment  Amendments  of  1982 
(Public  Law  97-306)— which  provided  gener- 
al title  38  benefits  eligibility  to  Senior  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  (SROTC) 
participants  who,  after  September  30,  1982, 
incur  a  disability  during  field  training  or  a 
practice  cruise— so  as  to  provide,  effective 
October  1,  1983,  such  eligibility  to  SROTC 
participants  who  incurred  a  disability 
during  field  training  or  a  practice  cruise 
before  October  1.  1982. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  210) 
contains  this  provision. 

Pilot  Program  for  Expediting  Certain 
Medical  Facility  Construction  Projects 

The  Senate  bill  (section  209).  but  not  the 
House  bill,  contains  a  provision  that  would 
permit  certain  medical  facility  construction 
projects  to  be  expedited.  Specifically,  it 
would  authorize  the  Administrator  to  obli- 
gate up  to  $25  million  from  the  so-called 
■"working  reserve"  in  the  VA's  major  con- 
struction account  in  fiscal  year  1984  in  order 
to  undertake  working  drawings  for  certain 
construction  projects  prior  to  either  the 
adoption  of  resolutions  approving  the 
projects  by  the  House  and  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committees  or  the  approval  of  the 
projects  in  the  appropriations  process.  How- 
ever, the  Administrator  would  also  be  re- 
quired, at  least  30  days  before  initiating 
working  drawings  for  a  medical  facility  con- 
struction project,  to  provide  the  Veterans" 
Affairs  and  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  Houses  with  written  notice  of  the  in- 
tention to  do  so,  together  with  the  estimat- 
ed cost  of  the  drawings  and  the  estimated 
range  of  the  total  costs  of  the  construction 
project.  No  funds  could  be  expended  under 
this  provision  for  working  drawings  for  the 
replacement  or  new  construction  of  a  com- 
plete health-care  facility,  nor  could  more 
than  $2.5  million  be  spent  on  working  draw- 
ings for  any  one  project. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  211) 
contains  a  provision  derived  from  the 
Senate  provision  with  amendments.  These 
amendments  would  also  permit  the  VA  to 
obligate  funds  for  working  drawings  in  fiscal 
year  1985— for  projects  on  which  construc- 
tion could  be  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1985  or 
1986— with  the  same  total  $25  million  limi- 
tation operating  as  a  cap  on  aggregate  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 
combined,  and  would  provide  a  clarifying 
definition  of  ""working  drawings". 

Springfield  Confederate  Cemetery 

The  Senate  bill  (section  210).  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would,  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  provide,  that  the  land  compris- 
ing the  present  Springfield  (Missouri)  Con- 
federate Cemetery  shall  be  considered  part 
of  the  Springfield  National  Cemetery  and 
remove  a  restriction  on  the  use  of  that  land 
which  permits  the  burial  of  only  Confeder- 
ate veterans. 

The  compromise  agreement  (section  212) 
contains  this  provision.* 

Mr.  DOMENICI,  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  1388  and  the  com- 
promise amendments  now  pending 
before  the  Senate.  The  House  has 
overwhelmingly  adopted  this  bill  and 
upon  Senate  passage,  it  will  be  on  its 
way  to  the  President. 

This  bill  is  important  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  it  provides  a  3.5  percent 
cost-of-living  increase,  effective  on 
April  1,  1984,  for  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities.  Over  2.6  million 


disabled  veterans  and  their  families 
who  receive  compensation  benefits  an- 
ticipate this  COLA.  In  addition,  the 
bill  makes  improvements  in  a  variety 
of  important  veterans'  programs. 
Second,  the  adoption  of  this  bill  will 
implement  the  fiscal  year  1984  con- 
gressional budget  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion for  veterans'  programs  that  it 
contains. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill,  which  will  give  our  Nation's  dis- 
abled veterans  a  deserved  increase  in 
their  compensation  benefits. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Chairman 
Simpson  and  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  in 
a  timely  fashion.  This  committee  has  a 
long  tradition  of  serving  the  Nation's 
veterans,  which  it  continues  today. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  S.  1388,  the 
Veterans'  Compensation  and  Programs 
Improvements  Amendments  of  1984. 

I  believe  that  S.  1388  is  excellent  leg- 
islation containing  many  significant 
provisions  that  will  enhance  and  im- 
prove the  benefits  provided  to  the  Na- 
tion's deserving  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  of  particular  impor- 
tance is  the  provision  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  provides  for  a  3.5-percent 
increase  in  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation and  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation.  This  increase  in- 
sures that  the  benefits  that  are  re- 
ceived by  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents keep  pace  with  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  pleased  that 
S.  1388  includes  a  provision  that  is  de- 
rived from  a  bill  that  I  introduced.  S. 
1187,  which  would  provide  increased 
awards  of  service-connected  compensa- 
tion to  certain  blinded  veterans  who 
are  also  suffering  from  hearing  disabil- 
ities. I  believe  that  this  provision  will 
provide  needed  assistance  to  a  number 
of  our  most  severely  disabled  veterans. 

I  regret  that  another  provision, 
which  was  also  derived  from  legisla- 
tion that  I  introduced.  S.  859,  was  not 
approved  by  the  House  in  its  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation.  That  provi- 
sion would  have  allowed  totally  dis- 
abled service-connected  veterans  in  re- 
ceipt of  benefits  at  the  100-percent 
rate  for  a  period  of  10  years  or  more  to 
continue  to  receive  benefit  payments 
at  the  100-percent  rate  during  the 
appeal  of  a  VA  decision  to  reduce  or 
discontinue  their  disability  evaluation. 
These  veterans  often  suffer  severe 
hardships  during  the  long  period  of 
time  that  it  takes  to  appeal  an  adverse 
VA  decision.  In  the  absence  of  this 
provision,  I  urge  the  VA  to  use  its  ex- 
isting authority  under  section  4007  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
grant  expedited  hearings  to  these  vet- 
erans when  requested. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  absence  of 
the      aforementioned      provision,      I 
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strongly  support  this  legislation  and 
urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 
•  Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation currently  pending  before  the 
Senate  contains  a  version  of  legislation 
which  I  introduced  last  year,  S.  995. 

I  introduced  that  bill  in  April,  fol- 
lowing disturbing  reports  which  were 
brought  to  my  attention  by  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  of  Nebraska 
regarding  disparities  in  benefits  for 
hospitalized  disabled  veterans.  The  na- 
tional DAV  then  assisted  me  in  formu- 
lating this  legislation  and  30  Senators 
have  cosponsored  S.  995  to  date. 

The  problem  which  I  have  sought  to 
remedy  is  a  complicated  one  which 
was  caused  by  the  Omnibus  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1982.  One  part  of  that  act 
changed,  for  payment  purposes,  the 
effective  date  of  original  or  increased 
awards  of  Veterans'  Administration 
compensations  and  pensions  from  the 
first  date  of  entitlement  to  the  first 
day  of  the  first  full  calendar  month  of 
entitlement.  This  change  was  made  as 
a  cost-cutting  measure.  The  legislation 
I  introduced  last  April  would  not  have 
overturned  that  entire  reconciliation 
provision;  however,  it  would  have  de- 
leted application  of  this  provision  as  it 
pertains  to  the  temporary  100-percent 
disability  ratings  received  by  disabled 
veterans  during  periods  of  hospitaliza- 
tion of  longer  than  21  days. 

Following  enactment  of  the  1982  rec- 
onciliation bill,  two  veterans  who  are 
hospitalized  for  an  identical  number  of 
days  for  treatment  of  an  identical 
service-connected  disability  could  re- 
ceive unequal  compensation,  depend- 
ing solely  on  the  date  of  the  month 
the  hospitalization  began.  Some  could 
even  receive  no  increased  compensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  of  personal 
financial  stress  and  hardship  created 
by  having  to  enter  the  hospital,  I  do 
not  believe  that  some  of  our  disabled 
veterans  should  be  denied  their  tempo- 
rary 100-percent  disability  rating. 
Many  of  these  veterans  have  limited 
incomes  before  their  hospitalization 
begins.  This  disparity  becomes  espe- 
cially apparent  when  the  deciding 
factor  is  simply  the  day  of  the  month 
which  a  veteran  happens  to  begin  his 
hospitalization.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  placing  disabled  veterans  in 
a  situation  where  they  will  be  forced 
to  delay  their  hospitalization  solely  to 
become  eligible  for  their  benefits.  Nor 
should  we  continue  a  situation  which 
creates  an  incentive  to  stay  in  the  hos- 
pital any  longer  than  necessary  for 
the  same  reason. 

Following  the  introduction  of  my 
bill,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Veterans*  Affairs  Committee  agreed  to 
have  it  considered  at  a  hearing  last 
June.  During  that  session,  the  major 
veterans  organizations  supported  S. 
995,  with  only  the  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration opposing  it  on  the  grounds 
that  the  VA  "is  not  aware  of  any  hard- 
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ship  accruing  to  hospitalized  veter-  burg  project  which  will  provide  the 
ans  "  I  strongly  disagreed,  as  did  the  dual  benefits  of  improved  health  care 
committee,    which    included    in    the    for  West  Virginia's  veterans  and  lower 


Senate-passed  version  of  the  veterans 
compensation  bill  a  compromise  ver- 
sion of  S.  995.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  similar  legislation 
which  encompassed  major  portions  of 
my  bill  as  well.  The  conference  report 
before  us  today  is  acceptable  to  me 
and  takes  care  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  which  were  created  by  the 
1982  law  for  our  hospitalized  veterans. 
Again.  I  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man, the  ranking  minority  member 
and  other  members  of  the  committee 
for  their  work  on  this  issue.  And  I 
want  to  express  a  special  "thank  you" 
to  the  Nebraska  and  national  Disabled 
American  Veterans  for  all  of  their 
help  as  well.* 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  chairman  (Mr.  Simp- 
son) and  ranking  minority  member 
(Mr.  Cranston)  on  bringing  this  legis- 
lation to  the  floor. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  see  that 
the  bill  contains  section  211.  which 
provides  for  a  pilot  program  for  expe- 
diting certain  medical  facility  con- 
struction projects,  such  as  the  $21.6 
million  clinical  addition  to  the  Clarks- 
burg Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center  in  West  Virginia.  This  provi- 
sion is  originally  derived  from  amend- 
ment No.  1298  to  this  bill,  which  was 
submitted  for  printing  on  May  25. 
1983.  and  which  I  cosponsored. 

Section  211  would  enable  the  VA— 
on  a  2-year  pilot  basis— to  avoid  delays 
and  expedite  the  final  design  and 
working  drawings  for  certain  major 
VA  medical  facility  construction 
projects.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  permitting  VA  to  use  up  to  $25  mil- 
lion in  its  so-called  working  reserve  to 
undertake  working  drawings  for  select- 
ed projects,  concurrent  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  congressional  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  process. 

Under  current  law.  the  VA  cannot 
begin  preparation  of  working  drawings 
for  a  project  until  after  construction 
funds  have  been  appropriated.  Thus, 
major  projects,  such  as  the  Clarksburg 
VAMC  clinical  addition  lie  dormant 
between  the  time  preliminary  plans 
are  completed  and  construction  funds 
become  available.  Under  section  211  of 
the  bill,  working  drawings  could  be  de- 
veloped at  an  accelerated  pace,  with 
the  consequent  savings  in  inflation. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  one 
more  step  to  bringing  to  fruition  the 
timely  construction  of  the  $21.6  mil- 
lion clinical  addition  to  the  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va.,  VA  medical  center  which 
will  provide  improved  health  care  for 
West  Virginia's  veterans. 

I  am  resolved  to  continue  my  efforts 
to  work  closely  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  accelerate  the  Clarks- 


construction  costs  for  taxpayers. 

I  thank  the  chairman  (Mr.  Simpson) 
and  the  ranking  minority  member 
(Mr.  Cranston)  for  their  cooperation 
in  this  effort. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  (Mr.  Cranston)  is 
necessarily  absent  today.  Therefore,  I 
submit  the  following  statement  on  his 
behalf  for  inclusion  in  the  Record. 
•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  my  good  friend  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson),  in  urging  the 
Senate  to  approve  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  S.  1388.  the  proposed 
Veterans'  Compensation  and  Program 
Improvements  Amendments  of  1984. 
The  provision  of  the  House  substitute 
amendment  to  the  text  embody  a  com- 
promise agreed  to  after  extensive  ne- 
gotiations between  the  two  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committees. 

The  compromise  agreement  is  de- 
rived from  the  provisions  contained  in 
S.  1388  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  No- 
vember 18.  1983  and  from  the  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  H.R.  4169  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
October  25,  1983. 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise 
agreement  represents  a  most  equitable 
resolution  of  the  differences  between 
the  two  bodies  on  this  legislation.  The 
Senate's  position  on  the  matters  ad- 
dressed in  the  compromise— including 
a  number  of  key  provisions  derived 
from  provisions  I  authored— are  well 
represented  in  the  final  agreement. 
The  committees',  both  majority  and 
minority  members,  have  worked  close- 
ly together  in  achieving  this  compro- 
mise. The  end  result  is  an  excellent 
demonstration  of  our  committees'  bi- 
partisan, continuing  concern  for  our 
Nation's  veterans. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  needs  of  the 
2.3  million  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  the  300,000  sur- 
vivors of  those  who  died  from  service- 
connected  causes  must  be  our  commit- 
tees' No.  1  priority.  The  continuing 
fulfillment  of  the  commitment  we 
have  established  for  our  highest  prior- 
ity veterans  to  grant  compensation 
benefit  increases  at  least  equal  to  in- 
creases in  social  security  and  VA  pen- 
sion benefits  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  me. 

Thus,  I  want  to  stress  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  3.5-percent  Increase— the 
percentage  increase  approved  by  the 
Senate  in  November— that  this  com- 
promise agreement  would  provide,  ef- 
fective April  1,  1984,  in  the  rates  of 
compensation  for  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  and  dependency  and 
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indemnity  compensation— DIC— for 
survivors.  This  is  the  same  percentage 
COLA  that  social  security  and  VA  pen- 
sion received  effective  December  1983. 
In  addition  to  the  compensation/ 
DIC  COLA,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  provisions  in  the  measure  before 
us  today  in  which  I  have  particular  in- 
terest and  which  I  am  most  pleased 
were  incorporated  in  the  compromise 
agreement. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  FUTURE  COST-OF-LIVING 
ADJUSTMENT  IN  COMPENSATION  RATES 

Mr.  President,  section  108  of  the 
compromise  agreement  would  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  future 
cost-of-living  adjustments— COLA'S— 
in  the  rates  of  veterans'  disability  com- 
pensation and  survivors'  DIC  after 
fiscal  year  1984  shall  take  effect  on 
December  1  of  the  fiscal  year  involved. 
It  would  further  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  budgets— both  the 
President's  and  the  congressional 
budget— for  fiscal  years  after  1984  be 
developed  so  as  to  include  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  make  compensation 
COLA'S  effective  on  the  December  1 
date.  This  provision  is  derived  from 
the  provisions  of  amendment  No.  1303 
which  was  submitted  for  me  by  Sena- 
tor Byrd  on  May  26.  1983,  and  which 
is  cosponsored  by  Senators  Randolph, 
Matsunaga.  and  DeConcini. 

As  members  know,  congressional 
agreement  has  been  reached  on  delay- 
ing by  6  months  1983  COLA'S  in  Fed- 
eral income-maintenance  programs. 
Legislation  was  enacted  on  April  20, 
1983— in  section  111  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1983,  Public 
Law  98-21— to  delay  by  6  months,  until 
December  1.  1983.  the  social  security 
increase  that  otherwise  would  have 
automatically  occurred  on  June  1. 
1983.  Since  both  the  timing  and  per- 
centage of  VA  nonservice  connected 
pension  COLA's  are,  under  section 
3112  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
tied  to  the  indexing  of  social  security 
benefits,  a  6-month  delay— June  1  to 
December  1.  1983— is  the  effective  date 
of  the  increase  in  that  VA  program 
automatically  occurred  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  social  security  COLA 
delay  enacted  in  Public  Law  98-21. 

However,  in  the  cases  of  VA  compen- 
sation and  DIC.  there  is  no  provision 
of  law  linking  these  programs  to  social 
security  or  otherwise  providing  for 
automatic  COLA's.  For  the  last  7 
years,  however,  the  Congress  has 
adopted  the  practice  of  providing 
annual  increases  in  these  benefits  ef- 
fective each  October  1. 

This  year,  in  accordance  with  the  6- 
month-delay  agreement  for  COLA's— 
which  is  reflected  in  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 91,  as  well  as  Public  Law  98-21— 
the  compromise  agreement  provides 
for  the  compensation/DIC  COLA  to 
be  effective  April  1.  1984.  This  is  6 
months  later  than  the  date.  October  1, 


1983,  that  the  increase  would  custom- 
arily have  been  made  effective. 

However,  I  believe,  and  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  have  now  adopt- 
ed my  view,  that  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity the  Congress  should  take  action 
to  provide  assurance  that  the  effective 
date  of  future  increases  in  VA  compen- 
sation rates  will  be  consistent  with  the 
date  on  which  other  income-mainte- 
nance COLA'S  are  effective— Decem- 
ber 1.  Thus,  section  108  of  the  compro- 
mise agreement  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  any  future  compen- 
sation COLA'S  shall  take  effect  on  De- 
cember 1  of  each  fiscal  year— the  same 
date  as  will  COLA  increases  under  the 
social  security  and  VA  pension  pro- 
grams—and be  budgeted  for  on  that 
basis. 

A  major  advantage  of  this  approach 
is  that,  under  it.  Congress  could  enact 
compensation/DIC  COLA's  each  year 
based  on  an  equitable  and  actual— 
rather  than  a  projected— inflation 
factor.  That  factor  would  be  the  social 
security  COLA  percentage,  and  there 
would  be  no  built-in  "lag  time"  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  period  on  which 
that  inflation  factor  is  computed  and 
the  date  on  which  it  would  be  made  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  the  compensa- 
tion program.  Public  Law  98-21  made 
two  changes  with  respect  to  the  social 
security  COLA.  Beginning  in  1984.  it 
permanently  changed  the  social  secu- 
rity COLA  date  to  December  1  and 
moved  from  the  first  quarter  to  the 
third  quarter  of  the  calendar  year  the 
period  on  which  the  annual  COLA  is 
based.  Thus,  the  amount  of  the  COLA 
effective  December  1  for  social  securi- 
ty will  be  based  on  a  third-quarter-to- 
third-quarter  increase  in  the  applica- 
ble inflation  indicator  that  is  calculat- 
ed only  a  few  weeks  earlier— in  early 
November.  Under  the  compromise 
agreement,  the  same  time  relation- 
ships would  be  available  to  be  used  by 
the  Congress  to  calculate  the  compen- 
sation/DIC COLA. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  91. 
makes  provision  in  the  outyears  for 
compensation/DIC  COLA's  effective 
on  December  1,  1985  and  1986.  Section 
108  of  the  compromise  agreement  will, 
upon  enactment,  formally  make  fully 
explicit  the  will  of  Congress  that  this 
is  the  approach  that  should  be  taken. 

Regrettably,  despite  the  agreement 
reached  in  the  Congress  on  this  issue 
in  House  Concurrent  Resolution  91 
and  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  pass- 
ing this  provision  on  November  18, 
1983,  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1985  proposes  an  April  1.  1985,  ef- 
fective date  for  next  year's  COLA. 
Therefore,  consistent  with  this  provi- 
sion in  the  compromise  agreement  and 
the  agreement  reached  in  the  budget 
process,  I  will  be  proposing  to  add  to 
the  President's  budget  the  funds  nec- 
essary,   which    I    understand    to    be 


$157.4  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$157.3  million  in  outlays— to  provide 
for  a  December  1,  1984.  effective  date. 

increases  in  compensation  on  account  of 
certain  periods  of  hospitalization 

Section  113  of  the  compromise 
agreement  resolves  in  a  fair  and  equi- 
table manner  a  problem  that  resulted 
from  enactment  of  section  401  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1982  that  was  addressed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  amendment  No.  1302.  which 
Senator  Byrd  submitted  on  my  behalf 
on  May  26,  1983,  and  which  is  cospon- 
sored by  Senators  Randolph  and  Mat- 
sunaga. This  section  would  modify  the 
period  during  which  a  temporary  in- 
crease in  compensation,  to  the  100-per- 
cent rate,  is  paid  on  account  of  certain 
periods  of  hospitalization  and  conva- 
lescence for  the  service-connected  dis- 
ability of  a  veteran  rated  less  than 
100-percent  disabled.  I  also  note  that 
attention  was  first  called  to  this  prob- 
lem by  S.  995.  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Exon)  and  cosponsored  by  30 
Senators. 

Mr.  President,  the  approach  taken  in 
the  compromise  agreement  corrects  an 
inequity  in  current  law— one  that  was 
created  by  an  amendment  made  by 
section  401  of  the  1982  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act.  As  Members  may  recall, 
the  1982  amendment  delays  the  begin- 
ning of  all  awards  of  and  increases  in 
compensation  to  the  first  day  of  the 
first  full  month  following  the  date  on 
which  the  award  or  increase  otherwise 
becomes  effective.  Thus,  under  the  law 
as  so  amended,  some  veterans  receiv- 
ing hospital  care  for  their  service-con- 
nected disabilities  for  more  than  21 
days  but  less  than  a  month  do  not  re- 
ceive an  increase  in  their  compensa- 
tion to  the  rate  for  100-percent  disabil- 
ity. These  are  veterans  whose  hospital 
care  begins  early  in  a  calendar  month 
and  ends  late  in  the  same  month.  In 
contrast,  however,  certain  other  veter- 
ans, those  whose  hospital  care  for 
their  service-connected  disabilities  is 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  do  receive 
compensation  at  the  100-percent  rate 
for  a  full  month.  These  are  veterans 
whose  hospital  care  begins  later  in  a 
calendar  month  and  ends  in  the  next 
month. 

The  provisions  in  the  compromise 
agreement  would  address  this  issue  of 
inequity  by  providing  that  veterans 
whose  service-connected  hospital  care 
lasts  for  more  than  21  days  but  does 
not  carry  over  into  a  second  month 
would  receive  the  same  benefit— 1  full 
month  of  compensation  at  the  100-per- 
cent rate— as  is  received  under  current 
law  by  those  whose  care  is  of  the  same 
duration  but  happens  to  extend  into  a 
second  calendar  month.  As  the  author 
of  the  provisions  in  section  113  of  the 
Senate  bill,  I  was  most  pleased  that 
the   committees   were   able   to   devise 
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this  solution  to  a  most  difficult  prob- 
lem, and  I  fully  endorse  it. 

PILOT  PROGRAM  TO  EXPEDITE  VA  MEDICAL 
PACILITY  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise 
agreement  also  contains,  in  section 
209.  a  provision  I  authored  to  enable 
the  VA.  on  a  pilot-project  basis,  to  ex- 
pedite certain  VA  medical  facility  con- 
struction projects.  That  provision  is 
derived  from  amendment  No.  1450  to 
S.  1388  of  June  29.  1983.  which  was  de- 
rived from  my  amendment  No.  1298  of 
May  25.  which  was  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Byrd.  Randolph.  Matsunaga. 
DeCoNciNi.  Sasser.  and  Exon. 

The  compromise  agreement  would 
enable  the  VA— on  a  2-year  trial 
basis— to  avoid  the  long  delays  be- 
tween the  completion  of  preliminary 
plans  and  the  initiation  of  the  final 
design  and  working  drawings  for  cer- 
tain VA  medical  facility  major  con- 
struction projects.  It  would  achieve 
this  purpose  by  permitting  the  agency 
to  use  up  to  $25  million  in  its  so-called 
working  reserve  in  the  major  construc- 
tion account  to  undertake  working 
drawings  on  certain  projects  in  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985.  concurrent  with 
the  completion  of  the  congressional 
approval  and  appropriations  processes 
with  regard  to  the  actual  construction 
phase  of  those  projects.  Under  current 
law.  the  VA  cannot  begin  preparation 
of  the  working  drawings  for  a  project 
until  after  construction  funds  have 
been  appropriated.  Thus.  major 
projects  lie  dormant— generally  for  18 
months  or  more— between  the  time 
preliminary  plans  are  completed  and 
the  construction  funds  become  avail- 
able. Under  the  compromise  agree- 
ment, working  drawings  could  be  de- 
veloped during  what  is  currently  a 
hiatus  in  the  life  of  a  project. 

DEFINITION  or  'SPECIAL  DISABLED  VETERAN  " 
FOR  CERTAIN  VETERANS'  EMPLOYMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Section  206  of  the  compromise 
agreement  would  include  in  the  defini- 
tion of  "special  disabled  veteran"  for 
the  purposes  of  certain  veterans'  em- 
ployment programs  those  individuals 
in  receipt  of  compensation  for  disabil- 
ities rated  10  or  20  percent  disabling  if 
they  have  been  determined,  under  the 
VA's  rehabilitation  program  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans,  to 
have  substantial  employment  handi- 
caps. I  proposed  this  provision,  based 
on  a  provision  I  authored  last  year  in 
the  Emergency  Veterans'  Job  Training 
Act  of  1983.  Public  Law  98-77.  in  order 
to  liberalize  somewhat  the  definition 
of  special  disabled  veterans  for  pur- 
poses of  the  special  emphasis  under 
Federal  contracts  program  in  chapter 
42  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
Under  existing  law.  the  term  special 
disabled  veteran  "  means  those  who  are 
entitled  to  compensation  for  disabil- 
ities rated  at  30  percent  or  more  dis- 
abling and  those  who  were  discharged 
or  released  from  service  because  of  a 


service-connected  disability.  These  vet- 
erans as  well  as  Vietnam-era  veterans 
have  the  benefit  of  employment  em- 
phasis—which consists  of  mandatory 
job  listing  and  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams for  Federal  contractors— pursu- 
ant to  section  2012  of  title  38.  They 
are  also  veterans  to  whom  the  VA 
may.  pursuant  to  section  2014(g)  of 
title  38.  give  preference  in  employ- 
ment in  certain  programs. 

BOARD  OF  VETERANS'  APPEALS  PROVISIONS 

Section  208  of  the  compromise 
agreement.  I  am  also  delighted  to 
note,  contains  a  provision,  based  on 
legislation  I  sponsored  in  the  Senate, 
to  authorize  expansion  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Ap- 
peals. This  provision  would  increase 
the  statutory  limitation  on  the  size  of 
the  Board  from  50  to  65  members  in 
order  to  help  deal  with  the  very  sub- 
stantial backlog  of  cases  on  the 
Board's  docket— over  64,000  appeals 
that  had  accumulated  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1983. 

In  addition  to  this  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  Board,  other  provisions  in 
section  208— which  are  derived  from 
provisions  originally  included  in  S. 
636,  the  proposed  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Adjudication  Procedure  and 
Judicial  Review  Act  as  reported  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on  May 
18.  1983.  and  first  passed  by  the 
Senate,  in  H.R.  2936.  on  June  15  and 
later  were  added,  by  a  floor  amend- 
ment in  which  I  joined  with  Senator 
Simpson,  to  S.  1388,  as  passed  on  No- 
vember 18— would  authorize  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  to  designate 
individuals  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Board  in  nonpermanent  positions  in 
certain  circumstances  and  would  re- 
quire the  Chairman  to  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  use  of  the  new  au- 
thority. 

As  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  ex- 
planatory statement  that  the  commit- 
tee chairman  (Mr.  Simpson)  has  in- 
serted in  the  Record  as  part  of  his  re- 
marks, the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
would  be  allowed  to  designate  individ- 
uals to  serve  as  acting  members  when 
there  is  a  vacancy  on  the  Board  or  a 
Board  member  is  temporarily  absent 
or  unable  to  serve,  or  to  serve  as  tem- 
porary members  when  the  Board  hjis  a 
full  complement  of  members.  The  au- 
thority to  appoint  temporary  members 
is  intended  to  be  used  when  the  Board 
Chairman  wishes  to  expand  the  over- 
all size  of  the  Board  to  help  reduce  a 
backlog  of  pending  cases.  I  also  note 
the  committees'  intention,  as  set  forth 
in  the  explanatory  statement,  that, 
under  the  new  authority,  the  chair- 
man will  continue  the  current  practice 
of  expanding  a  Board  panel,  or  con- 
vening another  panel,  in  cases  in 
which  a  nonpermanent  member  is  in- 
volved and  the  votes  of  the  permanent 
members  are  split  and  the  nonperman- 
ent member  votes  against  the  claim- 
ant. 


Mr.  President.  S.  636.  from  which 
these  provisions  are  drawn,  is  a  com- 
prehensive bill  dealing  with  judicial 
review  of  VA  claims  decisions,  the  pay- 
ment of  reasonable  fees  to  attorneys 
for  representing  claimants  before  the 
VA.  and  the  VA's  internal  adjudication 
and  regulation-issuing  procedures.  As  I 
noted  when  S.  1388  was  before  the 
Senate  on  November  18  of  last  year.  I 
want  to  make  clear  that  my  continu- 
ing support  for  the  enactment  of  these 
few  provisions  from  S.  636  outside  of 
that  legislation  is  in  no  way  a  reflec- 
tion of  any  change  in  my  longstand- 
ing, very  strong  support  of  legislation 
providing  for  judicial  review  of  VA 
benefit  claims.  I  would  much  prefer  to 
be  addressing  these  provisions  in  the 
context  of  that  more  comprehensive 
legislation.  However,  in  view  of  the 
House's  continuing  unwillingness  at 
this  point  to  deal  with  the  judicial 
review  issue  and  my  concern  that  the 
very  significant  backlog  which  the 
Board  is  now  facing  has  the  practical 
effect  of  denying  a  great  many  veter- 
ans access  to  a  fair  and  timely  decision 
on  their  claims.  I  support  moving  for- 
ward with  these  provisions  in  the  com- 
promise agreement. 

PRESUMPTION  CONCERNING  DYSTHYMIC 
DISORDER 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
mention  two  additional  provisions  that 
I  strongly  support  and  are  contained 
in  the  compromise  agreement. 

First.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  House  has  accepted 
the  Senate  provision  to  include  dys- 
thymic disorder— or  depressive  neuro- 
sis—in the  list  of  diseases  of  certain 
former  prisoners  of  war  that  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  service  connected.  As  my 
colleagues  will  recall,  this  provision 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  twice,  first 
in  the  Veterans'  Health  Care  and  Pro- 
grams Improvement  Act  of  1983  last 
June,  and  then  again  in  November  in 
S.  1388. 

This  provision,  contained  in  section 
111  of  the  compromise  agreement, 
should  prove  quite  valuable  in  terms 
of  assisting  former  prisoners  of  war 
who  are  suffering  from  this  mental 
disorder  to  receive  the  benefits  they 
deserve. 

RATES  OF  COMPENSATION  FOR  CERTAIN  BLINDED 
VETERANS  AND  STUDY 

Second,  Mr.  President,  .section  112  of 
the  compromise  agreement  would 
modify  provisions  of  section  314  of 
title  38  that  govern  the  rates  of  special 
monthly  compensation  payable  to  vet- 
erans who  suffer  from  service-connect- 
ed blindness  in  combination  with  a 
hearing  loss.  I  am  delighted  that- 
after  extensive  negotiations— we  were 
able  to  reach  an  accord  on  the  compli- 
cated and  complex  issues  involved, 
which  were  addressed  in  differing 
ways  by  the  House  and  Senate  bills. 
Rather  than  explain  in  detail  the 
agreement  that  was  reached,  I  would 
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refer  my  colleagues  to  the  explanatory 
statement  of  the  compromise  agree- 
ment that  was  inserted  in  the  Record 
by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery) that  appears  on  page  2298 
during  the  House's  consideration  of 
the  compromise  agreement,  and  is 
being  inserted  in  the  Record  in  identi- 
cal form  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  committee  (Mr.  Simpson)  as 
part  of  his  statement  on  this  measure. 
The  explanatory  statement  contains 
an  extensive  discussion  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  House-  and  Senate- 
passed  provisions  and  of  the  compro- 
mise. As  so  often  happens  when  our 
two  committees  work  closely  together 
to  work  out  the  differences  between 
the  provisions  that  each  has  passed, 
the  end  result  in  this  instance  repre- 
sents, in  my  view,  a  better  approach 
than  either  body  had  approved,  and  I 
fully  endorse  it. 

Additionally,  in  lieu  of  a  Senate- 
passed  provision  requiring  the  Admin- 
istrator to  conduct,  and  report  to  the 
Congress  on.  a  study  of  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  correlations  between 
the  degrees  of  deafness  and  the  rates 
of  disability  compensation  paid  by  the 
VA.  the  committees  have— in  the  ex- 
planatory statement— directed  the  VA. 
pursuant  to  its  existing  authority  to 
establish  and  adjust  the  disability 
rating  schedule,  to  provide  for  such  a 
study,  including  the  methods  used  for 
evaluating  hearing  loss.  The  commit- 
tees have  also  directed  that  the  report 
of  the  study  include  a  discussion  of 
plans  and  recommendations  for  action 
on  VA  programs  for  hearing  impaired 
veterans  and  a  description  of  the 
methods  used  by  the  VA  and  else- 
where to  measure  hearing  loss  and  the 
extent  to  which  those  methods  accu- 
rately measure  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
ability in  real  life  situations.  The 
issues  relating  to  measuring  hearing 
loss  are  quite  complicated,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  conduct  of  this  study 
will  be  quite  valuable  and  will  enhance 
our  efforts  to  improve  assistance  for 
these  service-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans and  to  bring  about  a  reevalua- 
tion— and.  I  hope,  a  strengthening— by 
the  VA  of  its  present  assistance  pro- 
grams with  respect  to  hearing  im- 
paired veterans  and  its  hearing  loss 
measurement  techniques.  I  will  be 
looking  forward  with  great  anticipa- 
tion to  the  submission  of  the  report 
next  spring. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection the  efforts  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans— DAV— to  call  at- 
tention to  and  create  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  problems  faced  by  vet- 
erans with  hearing  disabilities.  Indeed, 
on  October  18,  1983,  the  DAV  orga- 
nized and  hosted  a  symposium  on  the 
needs  of  hearing  impaired  veterans  to 
focus  on  identifying  the  problems  and 
needs  of  such  veterans,  especially  in 
terms  of  medical  treatment,  vocational 


rehabilitation,  and  assistive  devices. 
The  DAV  is  continuing  to  pursue 
these  issues,  and  I  applaud  its  efforts. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

Other  provisions  contained  in  the 
compromise  agreement  also  address 
the  needs  of  veterans  in  a  variety  of 
ways:  Inclusion  of  certain  adopted  per- 
sons within  the  title  38  definition  of 
child:  a  5-year  extension  of  State  vet- 
erans' cemeteries  program;  substitu- 
tion of  housing  loan  guaranty  entitle- 
ment when  a  veteran  transferee  is  not 
an  immediate  transferee:  a  provision 
to  permit  veterans  buying  manufac- 
tured homes  that  are  permanently  af- 
fixed to  lots  to  permit  the  loans  to  be 
guaranteed  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  loans  for  conventional 
homes:  VA  payments  for  fiduciary 
services  for  legally  incompetent  veter- 
ans under  certain  circumstances:  ex- 
pansion of  the  criteria  for  membership 
of  the  special  medical  advisory  group: 
a  revision  of  the  effective  date  for  pro- 
viding certain  reserve  officers'  training 
corps  participants  with  eligibility  for 
VA  benefits;  permitting  the  use  of 
land  at  the  Springfield.  Mo..  Confeder- 
ate Cemetery  as  part  of  the  VA  Na- 
tional Cemetery  System;  and  miscella- 
neous, largely  technical  education  pro- 
gram amendments.  I  support  the  en- 
actment of  all  of  these  provisions, 
which  are  each  addressed  in  detail  in 
the  explanatory  statement  that  Chair- 
man Simpson  has.  as  I  have  noted,  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  with  his  state- 
ment on  this  measure. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding  my 
remarks.  I  want  to  take  a  moment  to 
express  my  thanks  to  those  who 
worked  so  diligently  on  this  measure- 
both  for  their  outstanding  efforts  and 
for  the  cooperation  and  courtesy  that 
was  extended  to  me  and  the  members 
of  the  committee's  minority  staff.  I 
would  first  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  each  committee.  Senator 
Simpson  and  Congressman  Montgom- 
ery, and  the  ranking  minority  member 
(Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  of  the  House 
committee,  for  their  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

In  addition,  the  excellent  work  on 
this  measure  by  staff  members  of  the 
House  committee— Mack  Fleming, 
Arnold  Moon.  Charlie  Peckarsky, 
Rufus  Wilson,  and  Pat  Ryan— as  well 
as  the  splendid  technical  assistance  of 
Robert  Cover,  assistant  counsel.  Office 
of  the  House  Legislative  Counsel,  was 
invaluable  and  is  deeply  appreciated. 
Finally,  I  want  to  make  special  men- 
tion of  the  very  fine  work  done  on  this 
measure  by  the  Senate  committee 
staff  members— Julie  Susman,  Scott 
Wallace,  Brent  Goo,  Victor  Raymond, 
and  Joe  Buzhardt— and  by  Babette 
Polzer,  Bill  Brew,  Ed  Scott,  and  Jon 
Steinberg  of  the  minority  staff. 

With  final  passage  of  this  compro- 
mise agreement   at   hand,  Mr,  Presi- 


dent, the  Congress  is  once  again  reaf- 
firming its  commitment  to  those  who 
have  served  our  Nation  in  uniform  and 
especially  to  those  who,  as  a  result  of 
so  serving,  now  bear  the  scars  of 
battle. 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise 
agreement  now  before  the  Senate  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  it  has  my  complete 
support.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove it  unanimously.* 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DIRECTING  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  TO  INTERVENE- 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  344 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
vention by  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
that  I  offer  for  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  344)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  intervene  in  the 
case  of  Irwin  B.  Arleff  v.  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Navy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  a  resolution  relating 
to  the  authority  of  the  Senate  Legal 
Counsel  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. Because  the  matter  person- 
ally affects  the  Members  of  this  body. 
I  would  like  to  describe  the  case  and 
the  problems  which  are  raised  by  it. 

The  Office  of  the  Attending  Physi- 
cian to  the  Congress  provides,  on  re- 
quest, personal  primary  medical  care 
to  Members  of  Congress.  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  former  Members 
and  Justices,  pages,  and  senior  offi- 
cials of  the  Congress  and  the  Court. 
One  service  which  is  provided  to  pa- 
tients of  the  Office  has  been  the  fill- 
ing of  prescriptions.  The  medications 
for  these  prescriptions  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  National  Naval  Medi- 
cal Center  in  Bethesda  or  are  pur- 
chased from  private  pharmaceutical 
houses. 

In  January  1981.  a  reporter  made  a 
request  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  the  Navy's  records  of 
the  prescription  medications  which  it 
has  supplied  to  the  Attending  Physi- 
cian. In  late   1979,  the  reporter  had 
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also  asked  for  records  of  the  supply  by 
the  Navy  to  the  Attending  Physician 
of  prescription  medications  which  are 
controlled  substances.  In  response  to 
that  earlier  request,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  sent  a  joint  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  which  ob- 
jected to  the  disclosure  of  the  supply 
of  those  medications.  On  the  basis  of 
the  objection  of  the  Clerk  and  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Navy  denied  the  reporter's 
requests. 

In  September  1981,  the  reporter 
brought  an  action  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  to  compel  disclo- 
sure of  the  supply  by  the  Navy  of  pre- 
scription medications  to  the  Attending 
Physician.  The  Department  of  Justice 
defended  against  disclosure  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  invade  the  priva- 
cy of  the  patients  of  the  Attending 
Physician.  In  April  1982,  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia granted  summary  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Navy  and  dismissed  the 
complaint. 

The  reporter  appealed  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit.  In  a  decision  in  July 
1983,  the  court  of  appeals  found  error 
in  the  failure  of  the  district  court  to 
require  the  disclosure  of  any  segrega- 
ble  portions  of  the  Navy's  supply 
records  which  would  not  invade  the 
privacy  of  patients  of  the  Attending 
Physician.  The  appellate  court  re- 
versed without  ordering  the  disclosure 
of  any  documents,  and  remanded  to 
the  district  court  for  further  proceed- 
ings. 

Now  that  the  case  is  back  in  the  dis- 
trict court,  the  time  for  the  adjudica- 
tion of  this  controversy  is  at  hand. 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  been 
supportive  of  our  concerns  for  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  Attending  Physicians  pa- 
tients and  has  pledged  to  continue  its 
efforts.  We  are  appreciative  of  all  that 
it  has  done  and  will  continue  to  do. 
However,  we  have  concluded  that  it  is 
also  important  for  the  court  to  hear 
directly  from  representatives  of  the 
patients  of  the  Attending  Physician. 
The  following  resolution,  accordingly, 
directs  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to 
move  to  intervene  in  this  action  in  the 
names  of  this  Senator  and  of  Senators 
Byrd.  Thurmond,  Biden.  Mathias,  and 
Ford  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
patients  of  the  Attending  Physician. 
The  Senators,  in  whose  names  the 
Counsel  will  move  to  intervene,  com- 
prise the  Joint  Leadership  Group  and 
are  the  members  with  responsibility 
under  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
for  superintending  the  litigation  con- 
cerns of  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  for  a  moment  to  state 
our  concerns.  Even  though  the  report- 
er's Freedom  of  Information  Act  re- 
quest does  not  seek  the  individual  pre- 
scriptions of  the  Attending  Physician, 
the  disclosure  which  is  sought  remains 
an  intolerable  invasion  of  personal  pri- 


vacy. Information  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding medications  to  patients  of  the 
Attending  Physician  is  availale  to  the 
public.  Beyond  this,  the  interest  of  pa- 
tients in  the  absolute  confidentiality 
of  medical  treatment  is  paramount. 
Every  patient  of  the  Attending  Physi- 
cian, or  of  any  other  physician,  is  enti- 
tled to  the  expectation  that  he  or  she 
will  never  have  to  read,  and  that  the 
public  will  not  have  the  occasion  to 
read,  about  the  diverse  illnesses  which 
are  treated  in  his  or  her  physician's  of- 
fices and  which  may  be  imputed  to 
them,  unless  the  patient  personally 
and  individually  chooses  to  disclose  to 
the  public  his  or  her  illness  and  treat- 
ment. 

It  is  true  that  the  Congress  could  re- 
solve this  problem  by  legislation  and  it 
may  be  wise  to  consider  that  ap- 
proach. But  we  also  believe  that  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  was  never 
intended  to  compel  the  kind  of  unwar- 
ranted intrusion  into  personal  privacy 
which  this  lawsuit  seeks.  By  interven- 
ing, we  hope  to  render  more  secure  the 
expectation  of  all  persons  that  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  will  serve 
its  great  functions  without  diminish- 
ing their  reasonable  expectations  of 
medical  privacy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The    resolution    (S.    Res.    344)    was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The   resolution,   with   its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  344 
Whereas,  in  the  case  Irwin  B.  Arieff  v. 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Navy,  case  No.  81- 
2406.  pending  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
plaintiff  has  asserted  a  claim  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  records  of 
prescription  medications  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  to  the  Office  of 
the  Attending  Physician  to  the  Congress: 

Whereas  the  patients  of  the  Office  of  the 
Attending  Physician  have  a  justifiable  ex- 
pectation in  the  confidentiality  and  privacy 
of  records  of  the  supply  of  these  prescrip- 
tion medications  to  the  Office  of  the  At- 
tending Physician  to  the  Congress: 

Whereas  pursuant  to  section  708(c)  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978,  2  U.S.C. 
288g(c)  (1982).  the  Senate  may  direct  its 
counsel  to  perform  such  duties  consistent 
with  title  VII  of  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act  as  the  Senate  may  direct:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  legal  counsel  is 
directed  to  intervene,  in  the  case  of  Irwin  B. 
Arieff  \.  U.S.  Department  of  the  Nai-y.  in  the 
name  of  Senator  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr..  Sen- 
ator Robert  C.  Byrd.  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond. Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr.,  Sena- 
tor Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr..  and  Senator 
Wendell  H.  Ford  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  patients  of  the  Office  of  Attending  Phy- 
sician to  the  Congress  in  the  confidentiality 
and  privacy  of  the  records  which  are  the 
subject  of  this  action. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRODUC- 
TION OP  DOCUMENTS— SENATE 
RESOLUTION  345 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  resolution  dealing  with  au- 
thority for  the  production  of  docu- 
ments by  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations.  I  send 
the  resolution  to  the  desk  for  myself 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  345)  authorizing  pro- 
duction of  documents  by  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  since 
1981,  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  has  been  investigating 
alleged  improper  practices  in  the 
Hotel  Employees  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees International  Union.  In  1982, 
the  Department  of  Labor  requested 
subcommittee  records  concerning  the 
union's  Honolulu  local,  and  the  Senate 
authorized  the  subcommittee  to  pro- 
vide the  records  by  adopting  Senate 
Resolution  523  on  December  17,  1982. 
Now,  the  Department  of  Labor  is  con- 
ducting an  investigation  of  the  dental 
plans  and  related  operations  of  the 
union.  Secretary  Donovan  has  asked 
the  subcommittee  to  furnish  records 
of  its  investigation  of  these  matters. 

The  enclosed  resolution  would  au- 
thorize the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee, 
acting  jointly,  to  provide  the  necessary 
records  and  related  documents.  It  re- 
serves discretion  for  the  subcommittee 
to  withhold  confidential  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  345)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  345 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Labor  has  re- 
quested copies  of  records  obtained  by  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
and  of  related  subcommittee  documents, 
from  the  subcommittee's  investigation  of 
the  dental  plans  and  related  operations  of 
the  Hotel  Employees  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees International  Union: 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the   control   or   in   the   possession   of   the 


Senate  can,  by  administrative  or  judicial 
process,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session but  by  permission  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas  when  it  appears  that  documents, 
papers,  and  records  under  the  control  of  or 
in  the  possession  of  the  Senate  are  needful 
for  use  in  any  investigation  for  the  promo- 
tion of  justice,  the  Senate  will  take  such 
action  thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  of 
justice  consistently  with  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  the  Senate:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  acting  jointly, 
are  authorized  to  produce  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  records  and  related  subcom- 
mittee dcjcuments  pertaining  to  the  dental 
plans  and  related  operations  of  the  Hotel 
Employees  and  Restaurant  Employees 
International  Union. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DIRECTING  THE  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  TO  TAKE  CERTAIN 
ACTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  resolution  also  concerning  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel.  I  send  the  reso- 
lution to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.  The  resolution 
is  offered  for  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  346)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  the 
Senate  parties  in  the  case  of  Judd  Gregg,  et 
al.  V.  Danford  L.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  et  al.  Civil 
Action  No.  84-0204. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  three 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  law  librarian,  a  practicing 
lawyer,  and  a  law  student  have  filed 
an  action  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  respect 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  defendants  are  the  Public 
Printer:  the  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing; Representative  Hawkins  and  Sen- 
ator Mathias;  G.  Russell  Walker, 
Editor-in-Chief  of  Official  Reporters 
of  Debates  in  the  Senate;  and  Geral- 
dine  Lyda,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Official  Reporters  in  the  House.  The 
resolution  directs  the  Senate  Legal 
Counsel  to  represent  the  Senate  par- 
ties in  this  litigation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  346)  was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 


S.  Res.  346 

Whereas,  in  the  case  Judd  Gregg,  et  al.  v. 
Danford  L.  Sawyer,  et  al..  Case  No.  84-0204. 
pending  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  plaintiffs 
have  asserted  a  claim  against  Senator 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  individually  and 
in  his  capacity  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  and  against 
G.  Russell  Walker,  individually  and  in  his 
capacity  as  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  Official 
Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  United  States 
Senate: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  703(a)  and 
704(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978.  2  U.S.C.  288b(a)  and  288c(a).  (1982). 
the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to  defend 
the  Members  and  employees  of  the  Senate 
in  civil  actions  relating  to  their  official  re- 
sponsibilities: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  Senator  Charles 
McC.  Mathias,  Jr..  and  G.  Russell  Walker  in 
the  case  of  Judd  Gregg,  et  al.  v.  Danford  L. 
Sawyer,  et  al. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  next 
ask  the  minority  leader  if  he  is  pre- 
pared to  consider  S.  1330  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  634, 
S.  1330. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1330)  to  authorize  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  provide 
grants  to  the  several  States  to  encourage 
and  foster  the  construction  of  necessary 
public  capital  investment  projects,  and  for 
other  purjjoses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
has  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That  this  Act  shall  be  cited  as  the  'Public 
Works  Improvement  Act  of  1983". 

TITLE  I— NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
Sec  101.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Nation- 
al Council  on  Public  Works  Improvement  to 
be  composed  of: 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  who  shall 
be  Chairman: 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development: 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation: 

(5)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency: 


(6)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Gover- 
nors Association: 

(7)  the  President  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Legislatures: 

(8)  the  President  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties; 

(9)  the  President  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Regional  Councils: 

(10)  the  President  of  the  National  League 
of  Cities: 

(11)  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors:  and 

(12)  four  individuals,  appointed  by  the 
President,  from  among  persons  and  organi- 
zations knowledgeable  and  experienced  in 
public  administration,  planning,  architec- 
ture, civil  engineering,  or  public  investment 
financing. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(c)  Ten  members  of  the  Council  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, but  the  Council  may  establish  a  lesser 
number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  hearings,  taking  testimony,  and  re- 
ceiving evidence. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council.  Federal  agencies 
shall  detail  a  total  of  not  more  than  thirty 
full-time  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  their  equivalent  to  work  for  the 
Council,  and  such  agencies  shall  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  Council  for  the  salaries  of 
such  employees. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  (hereinafter 
in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"), 
shall  assign  a  staff  director  to  the  Council, 
and  shall  also  provide  office  space,  supplies, 
equipment  and  other  support  services  to  the 
Council  and  its  staff,  such  ser\'ices  to  be  re- 
imbursable. 

(c)  The  heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Council  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  and  shall  provide,  on  a 
timely  basis,  such  information  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  request. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  convene  its  first 
meeting  no  later  than  sixty  days  following 
enactment  of  this  Act,  whether  or  not  by 
such  time  the  members  of  the  Council  de- 
scribed in  section  101(12)  shall  have  been 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  the  Council 
shall  be  fully  empowered  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibility under  this  Act  notwithstanding 
any  delay  in  the  appointment  of  the  non- 
governmental members. 

(e)  The  Council  or  any  member  author- 
ized by  the  Council  may.  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  title,  hold  such  hearings 
and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
take  such  testimony,  have  such  printing  and 
binding  done,  enter  into  such  contracts  and 
other  arrangements  (with  or  without  con- 
sideration or  bond,  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts,  and  without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)).  make 
such  expenditures,  and  take  such  other  ac- 
tions as  the  Council  or  such  member  may 
deem  advisable.  Any  member  of  the  Council 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Council  before 
such  member. 

(fKl)  From  funds  otherwise  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  civil 
works,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  transfer 
to  the  Council  up  to  $500,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984. 

(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Council  the  sum  of  $3,500,000  in  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 
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1985.  and  September  30.  1986.  such  sums  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  By  September  30.  1985.  the 
Council  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  a  report  containing  an  analy- 
sis of  existing  public  works  improvements 
by  region.  State,  and  major  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  United  Stales  and  by  type  of  fa- 
cility. For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  Council  shall  use  existing  data  and  sam- 
pling techniques  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  and  shall  include,  but  not  be  limit- 
ed to.  an  analysis  of  the  following— 

( 1 1  the  age  and  condition  of  the  facilities 
and  trends  in  their  conditions: 

(2)  means  used  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  maintenance  of  fa- 
cilities, including,  but  not  limited  to.  general 
obligation  and  revenue  bonds,  use  fees, 
excise  taxes,  direct  governmental  assistance 
(including  Federal  assistance),  and  private 
inve.stment; 

(3)  trends  in  public  expenditures  and 
other  means  of  financing  facilities,  includ- 
ing use  fees;  and 

(4)  the  capacity  of  public  works  improve- 
ments to  sustain  current  and  anticipated 
economic  development. 

(b)  By  September  30.  1985.  the  Council 
shall  develop  and  publish  criteria  and  infor- 
mation on  techniques  for  establishing  inven- 
tories of  existing  and  needed  public  works 
investments  that  will  be  consistent  among 
Federal  agencies,  the  several  States,  and 
units  of  local  government. 

Sec.  104.  By  September  30.  1986.  the 
Council  shall  recommend  specific  revisions 
in  Federal  laws,  regulations,  and  policies 
and  further  recommend  alterations  in  the 
current  responsibilities  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  reverse  the  pattern  of  disinvestment 
in  public  works  improvements;  to  eliminate 
duplication,  waste,  and  delay;  to  encourage 
consideration  of  the  lowest  life-cycle  costs  in 
di'veloping  and  maintaining  such  improve- 
ments: to  reverse  disincentives  for  rehabili- 
tation of  such  improvements;  and  to  correct 
regional  imbalances.  The  Council  shall  in- 
clude analyses  and  recommendations  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  con- 
cerning the  need  for  and  desirability  of— 

(a)  changes  in  the  imposition  or  allocation 
of  excise  taxes,  use  fees,  other  .sources  of 
public  revenue,  and  borrowing  authorities: 

(b)  statutory  cr  regulatory  revisions  in- 
cluding changes,  increases,  or  decreases  in 
monetary  allocations  in  existing  grants-in- 
aid,  direct  construction,  or  subsidy  pro- 
grams: 

(c)  changes  to  increase  the  flexibility  and 
cost-effectiveness  of  existing  Federal  public 
works  improvements  programs  by  redefin- 
ing the  scope  of  such  programs,  removing 
disincentives  to  maintenance,  and  streamlin- 
ing administrative  procedures; 

(d)  new  block  grant  programs  together 
with  proposals  for  allocating  such  grants  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  State  banks  or  re- 
volving funds  or  for  other  purposes;  and 

(e)  Federal  assistance  for  research  to  im- 
prove the  cost-effectiveness  of  construction, 
rehabilitation,  and  maintenance  of  public 
works  improvements. 

Sec  105.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 
the  term— 

(U  ■construction"  means  the  design  and 
erection  of  a  new  structure,  including  lis  ini- 
tial equipment  and  acquisition  of  land  for 
such  project,  and  the  reconstruction  of  a 
project  at  an  existing  site  or  adjacent  to  an 
existing  site: 

(2)  •rehabilitation'  means  the  correction 
of  deficiencies  in  a  facility  or  the  moderniza- 


tion of  equipment  so  as  to  extend  the  useful 
life  or  improve  the  effectiveness  of  such  fa- 
cility; and 

(3)  maintenance"  means  regularly  sched- 
uled activities,  including  routine  repairs,  in- 
tended to  keep  a  facility  operating  efficient- 
ly. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  "public 
works  improvements'  means  facilities 
owned  or  operated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, a  State,  local' unit  of  government,  or 
other  public  agency  or  authority  organized 
pursuant  to  State  or  local  law.  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  highways,  streets,  and 
bridges,  mass  transit,  resource  recovery  fa- 
cilities, rail  transportation,  airports,  water 
supply  and  distribution  systems,  sewers, 
dams,  public  buildings,  docks  and  ports,  wa- 
terways, and  parks. 

TITLE  II-IDENTIFICATION  OP 
CAPITAL  INVESTMENTS 

Sec  201.  Section  1105  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

e.  (1)  The  President  shall  submit  with 
materials  related  to  each  budget  transmit- 
ted under  sulwection  (a)  on  or  after  January 
1.  1985.  an  analysis  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  that  shall  identify  requested  appro- 
priations or  new  obligational  authority  and 
outlays  for  each  major  program  that  may  be 
classified  as  a  public  capital  investment  pro- 
gram and  that  shall  contain  summaries  of 
the  total  amount  of  such  appropriations  or 
new  obligational  authority  and  outlays.  In 
addition,  the  analysis  under  this  paragraph 
shall  contain— 

(A)  an  estimate  of  the  current  service 
levels  of  public  capital  investment  and  alter- 
native high  and  low  levels  of  such  invest- 
ments over  a  period  of  ten  years  in  current 
dollars  and  over  a  period  of  five  years  in 
constant  dollars: 

•(B)  the  most  recent  assessment  analysis 
and  summary,  in  a  standard  format,  of  cap- 
ital investment  needs  in  each  major  pro- 
gram area  over  a  period  of  ten  years; 

(C)  an  identification  and  analysis  of  the 
principal  policy  issues  that  affect  estimated 
capital  investment  needs  for  each  major 
program:  and 

(D)  an  identification  and  analysis  of  fac- 
tors that  affect  estimated  capital  invest- 
ment needs  for  each  major  program,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  following  factors: 

■i  i )  economic  assumptions: 

•■(ii)  engineenng  standards: 

"(iii)  estimates  of  spending  for  operation 
and  maintenance; 

"(iv)  estimates  of  expenditures  for  similar 
investments  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; and 

•  (V)  estimates  of  demand  for  public  serv- 
ices derived  from  such  capital  investments 
and  estimates  of  the  service  capacity  of  such 
investments. 

To  the  extent  that  any  analysis  required  by 
this  paragraph  relates  to  any  program  for 
which  Federal  financial  assistance  is  distrib- 
uted under  a  formula  prescribed  by  law. 
such  analysis  shall  be  organized  by  State 
and  within  each  State  by  major  metropoli- 
tan area  if  data  is  available. 

•■(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  any  ap- 
propriation, new  obligational  authority,  or 
outlay  shall  be  classified  as  a  public  capital 
investment  to  the  extent  that  such  appro- 
priation, authority,  or  outlay  will  be  used 
for  the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of 
any— 

"(A)  highway,  street,  or  bridge. 
(B)  airport  or  airway  facility, 
■(C)  mass  transit  system, 

■(D)  rail  transportation  facility. 


••(E)  wastewater  collection,  treatment,  or 
related  facility. 
■■(F)  water  supply  or  distribution  facility. 
■■(G)  water  resource  project. 
••(H)  resource  recovery  facility. 
•■(I)  dam. 

(J)  waterway  or  port. 

(K)  federally  assisted  housing. 
•  (L)  Veterans'  Administration  hospital,  or 

(M)  other  major  Federal  building  or  fa- 
cility.". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2709 

(Purpose:  To  correct  the  date  in  the  short 

title  of  the  bill) 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford). 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
for  Mr.  Stafford,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  2709. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  20,  line  20.  delete     1983"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof '  1984' . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2709)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "With- 
out  objection,  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  that  the  Senate  pass  S.  1330.  the 
Public  Works  Improvement  Act. 

This  bill  represents  an  important 
step  forward  b.v  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  to  im- 
prove this  Nation's  infrastructure.  The 
bill  requires  the  development  of  infor- 
mation on  the  Nations  capital  invest- 
ment in  order  to  help  the  Congress 
and  the  President  determine  more  ap- 
propriate ways  to  improve  our  high- 
ways, waterways,  airports,  parks, 
public  buildings,  and  other  public  cap- 
ital investments. 

The  bill  accomplishes  this  purpose 
by  establishing  a  National  Council  on 
Public  Works  Improvement  to  consoli- 
date information  on  the  condition  of 
the  Nation's  infrastructure,  then  rec- 
ommend appropriate  Federal  action. 

In  addition.  S.  1330  requires  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  improve  its  identifi- 
cation and  analysis  of  capital  spending 
programs  as  a  part  of  the  President's 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  began 
hearings  on  the  broad  issue  of  our  Na- 
tions  infrastructure  1  year  ago.  There 
was  a  recognition  at  that  time  that  the 
Nation's  existing  infrastructure  sys- 
tems   were    deteriorating    and    inad- 
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equate  to  accommodate  future  eco- 
nomic and  population  growth. 

Seven  days  of  hearings  were  held 
during  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. A  variety  of  public  and  private 
witnesses  testified,  including  mayors. 
Governors,  corporate  executives,  and 
other  experts  on  public  capital  invest- 
ments. Although  all  these  witnesses 
agreed  that  a  severe  problem  existed, 
recommendations  diverged. 

During  these  hearings,  our  commit- 
tee considered  a  variety  of  bills  that 
addressed  the  challenge  in  different 
ways.  Elements  of  some  of  these  bills 
are  incorporated  in  S.  1330.  Proposals 
for  more  extensive  programs,  such  as 
economic  development  grants  or  grant 
programs  to  assist  States  in  setting  up 
infrastructure  banks,  were  also  consid- 
ered. 

The  committee,  however,  wishes  to 
ensure  that  a  Federal  infrastructure 
program  of  whatever  form  will  not 
merely  substitute  for  existing  pro- 
grams but  will  encourage  increased 
capital  investments,  improve  the  cap- 
ital planning  process,  encourage  pru- 
dent maintenance,  and  eliminate  the 
need  for  perpetual  Federal  support. 

At  the  time  S.  1330  was  reported,  a 
commitment  to  a  large  new  Federal  in- 
frastructure grant  program  appeared 
premature.  Yet  the  committee  will 
continue  to  explore  Federal  program 
options  during  this  session  of  the  98th 
Congress.  S.  2151,  the  Public  Capital 
Investment  Act  of  1984,  which  I  intro- 
duced at  the  end  of  the  last  session, 
would  provide  grants  to  the  States  to 
help  establish  State-operated  capital 
investment  funds. 

The  committee  will  continue  to 
review  this  and  other  proposals  for 
new  programs  and  modifications  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  during  this 
session.  When  the  committee  deter- 
mines that  further  action  is  required 
to  address  the  infrastructure  problem, 
additional  legislation  will  be  reported. 

The  committee-reported  version  of 
S.  1330  focuses  on  developing  new  in- 
formation and  consolidating  existing 
data  on  public  capital  investments 
through  two  separate  means. 

First,  the  bill  establishes  a  National 
Council  on  Public  Works  Improvement 
to  analyze  the  condition  of  existing 
public  works  facilities  and  recommend 
appropriate  Federal  actions. 

Title  I  of  S.  1330  creates  a  15- 
member  National  Council  on  Public 
Works  Improvement.  The  Council  will 
be  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  five 
major  agencies  that  administer  Feder- 
al public  works  programs,  the  leaders 
of  the  major  public  interest  represent- 
ing other  levels  of  government,  and  in- 
dividuals who  are  expert  in  issues  the 
Council  will  examine. 

The  Council  is  required  to  develop 
uniform  criteria  and  methodologies 
for  conducting  public  works  invento- 
ries and  provide  an  assessment  of  the 
condition  of  existing  public  works  im- 


provements to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1985. 

The  Council  is  also  required  to  make 
recommendations  for  changes  in  exist- 
ing Federal  laws,  regulations,  and  poli- 
cies, and  for  alterations  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  responsibilities  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  to  im- 
prove the  condition  and  capacity  of 
the  Nation's  infrastructure  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1986. 

Second,  in  title  II,  the  bill  mandates 
the  development  of  information  on 
public  capital  expenditures  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  annual 
budget.  The  Council's  reports,  as  well 
as  the  information  provided  in  the 
budget,  should  help  our  committee  as 
well  as  others  in  Congress  identify 
changes  needed  to  improve  the  Feder- 
al Government's  ability  to  finance  and 
manage  its  substantial  investment  in 
public  capital  facilities. 

As  a  result  of  this  bill,  both  the  qual- 
ity of  information  and  the  level  of 
detail  on  which  expenditures  are  justi- 
fied in  the  budget  request  should  be 
improved.  The  reporting  requirements 
specified  in  S.  1330  shall  be  contained 
in  the  budget  transmitted  next  year 
and  thereafter.  For  example,  the 
President  is  required  to  submit  mul- 
tiyear  spending  projections  for  each 
major  capital  investment  program, 
and  specifically  review  the  major 
policy  issues  affecting  infrastructure 
programs  addressed  in  the  budget. 

This  bill  does  not  change  the  basic 
budgeting  procedures  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  congressional 
budget  process.  It  does  not  establish  a 
separate  capital  budget.  It  does  not 
provide  for  separation  of  capital  ex- 
penditures from  operating  costs. 

Rather,  it  implements  an  alternative 
examined  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  its  own  investigation  of  budg- 
eting procedures  and  reviewed  by  the 
committee.  This  involves  reformula- 
tion of  the  special  analysis  accompa- 
nying the  annual  budget  submission. 
This  change  will  expand  the  informa- 
tion available  to  the  Congress  on 
public  facilities  and  improve  our  abili- 
ty to  make  informed  decisions  on  a 
long-term  capital  program  that  will 
truly  meet  the  Nation's  needs. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  a 
necessary  first  step  toward  improving 
the  Federal  Government's  ability  to  fi- 
nance and  manage  its  substantial  in- 
vestment in  public  capital  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  other  Sen- 
ators join  me  in  voting  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  express  my  support  for  S.  1330, 
the  Public  Works  Improvement  Act  of 
1983.  This  legislation  is  the  product  of 
extensive  hearings  and  review  by  the 
Environm.ent  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee over  the  last  year. 

I  consider  this  legislation  to  be  an 
important  first  step  in  addressing  the 


serious  problem  of  our  Nation's  declin- 
ing infrastructure.  In  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, as  we  have  struggled  to  reduce 
Federal  deficits,  we  have  also  reduced 
the  share  of  Federal  expenditures  for 
nondefense  capital  investments.  In 
1960,  5.7  percent  of  all  Federal  outlays 
were  directed  toward  nondefense  phys- 
ical capital  investments;  this  percent- 
age declined  to  4.9  percent  in  1970.  and 
in  the  past  fiscal  year,  declined  even 
further  to  3.6  percent. 

As  the  Federal  contribution  for  cap- 
ital investments  has  declined,  the  con- 
dition of  our  infrastructure  has  dete- 
riorated. Our  estimated  infrastructure 
needs  through  the  remainder  of  this 
decade  now  far  exceed  available  public 
resources. 

S.  1330  begins  to  address  this  prob- 
lem by  putting  in  place*  a  national 
commission  to  examine  this  serious  sit- 
uation and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  on  the  best  ways  to 
stretch  limited  Federal  funds  to  get 
the  most  for  our  money.  The  commis- 
sion is  composed  of  15  members  who 
have  particular  expertise  in  the  area 
of  public  works  investments.  Specifi- 
cally, its  membership  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  assessing  the 
public  works  needs  of  this  country,  re- 
viewing existing  Federal  programs 
that  provide  public  works  assistance, 
and  recommending  necessary  statuto- 
ry changes  to  more  adequately  address 
the  problem. 

Title  II  of  S.  1330  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  a  more  detailed  identi- 
fication of  public  works  investments 
that  are  contained  in  the  yearly 
budget  in  order  to  provide  information 
on  annual  Federal  expenditures  for  in- 
frastructure. This  is  not  an  amend- 
ment to  change  the  budget  process, 
but  is  a  requirement  which  will  insure 
that  Congress  will  receive  adequate  in- 
formation on  what  level  of  Federal  as- 
sistance is  being  provided  each  year 
for  capital  improvements. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  this 
important  legislation  is  receiving  the 
support  of  the  full  Senate  and  that  I 
was  a  part  of  the  formulation  of  this 
critical  legislation. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  is 
considering  today  S.  1330,  the  Public 
Works  Improvement  Act.  This  bill  re- 
quires the  development  of  specific  in- 
formation on  the  Nation's  capital  in- 
vestment needs  in  order  to  assist  the 
Congress  in  evaluating  the  condition 
of  the  Nation's  public  infrastructure. 
The  bill  accomplishes  this  purpose  by 
two  means. 

First,  the  bill  requires  improved 
identification  and  analysis  of  capital 
spending  programs  in  the  President's 
budget.  The  provisions  in  the  bill  man- 
dating this  improvement  are  similar  to 
those  contained  in  S.  1432— the  Feder- 
al Capital  Investment  Program  Infor- 
mation Act  of  1983  which  I  introduced 
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last  June.  The  bill  also  establishes  a 
National  Council  on  Public  Works  Im- 
provement to  consolidate  existing  in- 
formation on  the  condition  of  the  Na- 
tion's infrastructure  and  recommend 
appropriate  Federal  responses. 

During  the  last  session,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
held  several  hearings  on  the  condition 
of  public  capital  investments.  A  varie- 
ty of  public  and  private  witnesses  tes- 
tified, including  mayors.  Governors, 
corporate  executives,  and  other  ex- 
perts on  public  capital  investments. 
All  these  witnesses  agreed  that  the 
condition  of  the  Nations  public  cap- 
ital systems  was  not  adequate  to  sup- 
port future  economic  growth. 

The  committee  also  found  that 
much  of  the  data  compiled  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Nations  public  civil 
works  and  the  Nation's  needs  were 
dramatic,  but  anecdotal  and  often  con- 
flicting. For  instance,  a  survey  of  over 
800  municipalities  carried  out  by  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  in  1982-83  pro- 
duced valuable  findings,  including 
data  on  the  priorities  cities  set  on  vari- 
ous public  works  facilities,  and  on  re- 
gional differentials  in  priorities  and 
abilities  to  finance  repair  and  replace- 
ment. However,  it  was  not  comprehen- 
sive. It  did  not  cover  special  districts- 
such  as  public  water  authorities— nor 
did  it  seek  information  on  the  need  for 
expansion  of  existing  facilities.  The 
authors  of  the  survey  themselves  con- 
cluded that  considerable  further  re- 
search needed  to  be  done." 

In  addition,  we  do  not  even  know 
much  about  the  status  of  Federal  cap- 
ital spending.  Special  analysis  D  of  the 
fiscal  year  1985  administration  budget 
•Investment,  Operating,  and  Other 
Federal  Outlays, "  provides  some  infor- 
mation about  Federal  spending  for 
physical  structures.  However,  it  does 
not  cover  all  Federal  investment-type 
spending.  In  addition,  this  spending  is 
simply  categorized  as  defense  or  non- 
defense  spending. 

The  lack  of  information  on  Federal 
spending  definitely  hampers  Federal 
capital  planning.  It  effectively  pre- 
vents systematic  analysis  of  the  opti- 
mum use  of  Federal  capital  resources 
because  of  the  unavailability  of  com- 
parative figures.  While  the  Govern- 
ments capital  planning  processes  may 
be  integrated  into  agency  budget  plan- 
ning processes.  Government-wide  plan- 
ning is  not  really  done. 

Consequently,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
improve  the  budgetary  information  on 
the  Nations  public  capital  programs 
available  to  the  Congress  and  State 
and  local  governments.  It  requires  the 
administration  to  expand  the  informa- 
tion on  public  capital  investments 
transmitted  with  its  budget.  The  ad- 
ministration Is  required  to  submit  mul- 
tlyear  spending  projections  for  each 
major  capital  Investment  program. 
&n(l    specifically    review    the    major 


policy  issues  affecting  these  programs 
in  the  annual  budget.  The  reporting 
requirements  specified  in  S.  1330  are 
to  be  instituted  in  the  budget  trans- 
mitted after  January  1.  1985;  in  other 
words,  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

As  a  result  of  this  bill,  both  the  qual- 
ity of  information  and  the  level  of 
detail  on  which  expenditures  are  pre- 
sented in  the  Presidents  annual 
budget  request  will  be  improved. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that  this  bill 
does  not  change  the  budgeting  proce- 
dure of  the  Federal  Government  or 
change  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess. It  does  not  establish  a  separate 
capital  budget,  or  provide  for  separa- 
tion of  capital  expenditures  from  oper- 
ating costs.  Rather,  reformulation  of 
the  special  analysis  accompanying  the 
annual  budget  submission  will  expand 
the  information  available  to  the  Con- 
gress on  public  facilities  and  improve 
our  ability  to  make  informed  decisions 
on  a  long-term  capital  program  that 
will  truly  meet  the  Nations  needs. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  a 
necessary  first  step  toward  improving 
the  Federal  Governments  ability  to  fi- 
nance and  manage  its  substantial  in- 
vestment in  public  capital  facilities.  I 
urge  other  Senators  to  join  me  in 
voting  for  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  after  much  deliberation 
has  reported  to  the  Senate  S.  1330,  a 
bill  dealing  with  the  infrastructure 
and  capital  budgeting  problems  of  this 
Nation.  In  recent  years  it  has  become 
abundantly  clear  that  many  communi- 
ties in  this  country  have  infrastruc- 
ture problems.  Those  items  which 
have  traditionally  been  referred  to  as 
the  public  works  of  our  communities, 
both  large  and  small,  have  been  ig- 
nored when  it  comes  to  maintenance 
and  rehabilitation. 

The  cities  and  towns  have  focused 
on  spending  available  resources  to 
match  Federal  funds  for  new  construc- 
tion, since  most  Federal  assistance  was 
directed  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  President,  estimates  of  the  infra- 
structure problem  today  run  into  the 
several  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars. 
Items  which  need  rehabilitation  in- 
clude streets,  roads,  waterlines,  sewers, 
public  buildings,  and  many  other 
items.  The  committee,  after  looking  at 
this  need  in  light  of  all  the  budgetary 
problems  facing  this  Nation,  could  not 
agree  on  a  grant  program  to  address 
this  problem.  No  specific  funding 
source  appears  to  be  available  from 
which  we  could  move  at  this  time. 

The  committee,  therefore,  felt  that 
it  was  more  appropriate  to  establish  a 
commission  to  examine  the  needs  care- 
fully and  to  recommend  funding 
amounts  and  sources  for  this  much 
needed  activity. 

Another  important  element  In  this 
legislation  is  the  requirement  for  an 
Informational-type  capital  budget  to 


be  submitted  with  the  President's 
budget.  One  of  the  real  shortcomings 
which  the  current  Federal  budget  has 
is  its  lack  of  a  capital  budget  as  con- 
tained in  most  State  budgets.  While  it 
is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  require 
that  a  capital  budget  be  included  in 
the  Presidents  annual  budget  submis- 
sion, we  do  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  this  type  of  information 
brought  together  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1330,  while  not 
going  as  far  as  I  would  like,  certainly 
begins  to  focus  needed  attention  on 
our  critical  public  works  decline.  I  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  urge  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today,  for  the  first  time,  the  Senate 
considers  legislation  to  address  the 
problem  of  the  Nations  deteriorating 
public  works.  I  believe  this  legislation 
is  noncontroversial.  but  no  less  impor- 
tant for  it.  It  is  timely;  indeed,  it  is 
long  past  time  that  we  begin  to  fash- 
ion a  solution  to  the  problem. 

The  bill  before  us  bears  marked  re- 
semblance to  legislation  I  firs|.  pro- 
posed in  September  1982.  That  earlier 
bill,  the  Rebuilding  of  America  Act, 
proposed  establishment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  assess  the  condition  of  our 
public  works  and  recommend  a  ration- 
al, well-planned  recovery  program.  It 
also  called  for  an  experimental  Feder- 
al capital  budget  analysis.  Last  year,  in 
concert  with  Senator  Dodd,  I  reintro- 
duced the  bill  incorporating  his  initia- 
tive to  require  preparation  of  a  capital 
investment  schedule  within  the  uni- 
fied Federal  budget. 

The  bill  we  take  up  today.  S.  1330, 
the  Public  Works  Improvement  Act  of 
1984.  is  a  refinement  of  those  earlier 
proposals.  It  takes  into  account  testi- 
mony that  we  heard  over  the  past  year 
in  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee.  It  represents  the  sensible 
approach  of  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr. 
Stafford,  and  our  beloved  ranking  mi- 
nority member  and  chairman  emeri- 
tus, Mr.  Randolph,  and  of  nearly  all 
the  members  of  our  committee  to  a 
problem  that  has  sometimes  been  cast 
in— may  I  say— overly  dramatic  terms. 
We  found  out,  during  the  course  of 
our  hearings  last  year,  that  the  prob- 
lem we  face  is  manageable.  Not  incon- 
sequential by  any  means,  but  not  cata- 
clysmic, either. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  in 
April  of  last  year,  estimated  the  over- 
all requirement  for  critical  public 
works  spending  between  now  and  1990 
at  somewhat  less  than  $500  billion. 
The  Federal  share  would  be  somewhat 
more  than  half  of  that.  CBO  calcu- 
lates that,  within  existing  program 
structures,  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  to  spend  but  an  additional 
$4  billion  a  year  to  meet  its  share  of 
the  expenditure. 
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The  editors  of  a  National  League  of 
Cities-U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
survey,  after  reviewing  the  cities'  own 
estimates  of  their  infrastructure  prob- 
lems, concluded  that  "a  steady  but 
manageable  investment  over  a  number 
of  years  could  and  would  enable  com- 
munities to  start  work  on  the  capital 
assets  ranked  as  highest  priorities.  " 

Encouraging  as  all  this  is,  we  still  do 
not  have  the  information  we  need  to 
be  confident  of  devising  infrastructure 
programs  that  will  be  effective.  For 
example,  the  CBO  study  points  out 
that  we  may  need  to  revise  the  focus 
of  Federal  assistance,  a  point  that  has 
been  made  in  previous  studies.  To 
repeat  only  the  most  often  stated 
point.  Federal  public  works  assistance 
for  some  time  has  favored  new  con- 
struction to  the  exclusion  and  detri- 
ment of  maintenance  of  existing  struc- 
tures. 

The  league-conference  survey  admits 
to  a  critical  flaw:  The  great  majority 
of  cities  seem  not  to  have  regular, 
formal  quality  assessment  and  inven- 
tory procedures  for  their  public  cap- 
ital facilities.  Moreover,  the  survey 
concludes  that  "cities  vary  greatly  in 
their  ability  to  finance  infrastructure 
needs,  and  have  varying  needs  for  Fed- 
eral and  State  assistance." 

Financing  is  central,  of  course.  A 
grab  bag  of  public,  private,  and  public- 
private  financing  schemes  have  been 
proposed.  Some  may  cause  as  many 
problems  as  they  solve.  The  sale-lease- 
back  arrangements  to  which  cities  are 
increasingly  turning  in  their  hunger 
for  cash  to  pay  for  infrastructure  re- 
pairs are,  in  the  views  of  some  in  the 
Congress  and  the  Treasury,  eroding 
the  Federal  income  tax  base.  There  is 
a  question,  too.  of  diverting  private 
capital  from  industrial  to  public  works 
investment. 

It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  different  kinds 
of  public  works  receive  greatly  varying 
degrees  of  Federal  assistance.  The 
CBO  estimates  current  annual  levels 
of  Federal  spending  in  seven  different 
categories— six  if  one  lumps  together 
two  having  to  do  with  air  transporta- 
tion. The  category  "municipal  water 
supply"  is  the  smallest  of  the  six 
though  it  may  need  the  most  help. 

Building  the  Nation's  public  works 
was  one  of  the  first  tasks  our  National 
Government  undertook.  Somehow  we 
lost  our  way.  To  a  point,  I  might  men- 
tion, that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, which  in  large  measure  built 
our  transportation  network  in  the 
early  19th  century,  is  now  overseeing 
more  civil  construction  in  Saudi 
Arabia  than  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  not  yet  seen  our  way  clear 
to  regaining  our  direction  in  these 
matters.  But  I  am  certain  that  passage 
of  this  legislation  will  result  in  our 
agreeing  on  a  return  to  this  most  cen- 
tral of  national  purposes. 


I  believe  that  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  enable  us  to  renew  our  na- 
tional consensus  on  public  works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows: 
S.  1330 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  cited  as  the  •Public  Works  Im- 
provement Act  of  1984". 

TITLE  I-NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Nation- 
al Council  on  Public  Works  Improvement  to 
be  composed  of: 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  who  shall 
be  Chairman: 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development: 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation: 

(5)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency: 

(6)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Gover- 
nors Association: 

(7)  the  President  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Legislatures: 

(8)  the  President  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties: 

(9)  the  President  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Regional  Councils: 

(10)  the  President  of  the  National  League 
of  Cities: 

(11)  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors:  and 

(12)  four  individuals,  appointed  by  the 
President,  from  among  persons  and  organi- 
zations knowledgeable  and  experienced  in 
public  administration,  planning,  architec- 
ture, civil  engineering,  or  public  investment 
financing. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(c)  Ten  members  of  the  Council  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, but  the  Council  may  establish  a  lesser 
number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  hearings,  taking  testimony,  and  re- 
ceiving evidence. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council.  Federal  agencies 
shall  detail  a  total  of  not  more  than  thirty 
full-time  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  their  equivalent  to  work  for  the 
Council,  and  such  agencies  shall  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  Council  for  the  salaries  of 
such  employees. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  (hereinafter 
in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"), 
shall  assign  a  staff  director  to  the  Council, 
and  shall  also  provide  office  space,  supplies, 
equipment,  and  other  support  services  to 
the  Council  and  its  staff,  such  services  to  be 
reimbursable. 

(c)  The  heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Council  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  and  shall  provide,  on  a 
timely  basis,  such  information  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  request. 

(d)  The  Council  thall  convene  its  first 
meeting  no  later  than  sixty  days  follovlng 
enactment  of  this  Act,  whether  or  not  by 


such  time  the  members  of  the  Council  de- 
scribed in  section  101(12)  shall  have  been 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  the  Council 
shall  be  fully  empowered  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act  notwithstand- 
ing any  delay  in  the  appointment  of  the 
nongovernmental  members. 

(e)  The  Council  or  any  member  author- 
ized by  the  Council  may.  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  title,  hold  such  hearings 
and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
take  such  testimony,  have  such  printing  and 
binding  done,  enter  into  such  contracts  and 
other  arrangements  (with  or  without  con- 
sideration or  bond,  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts,  and  without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)).  make 
such  expenditures,  and  take  such  other  ac- 
tions as  the  Council  or  such  member  may 
deem  advisable.  Any  member  of  the  Council 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Council  or 
before  such  member. 

(f)(1)  Prom  funds  otherwise  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  civil 
works,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  transfer 
to  the  Council  up  to  $500,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984. 

(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Council  the  sum  of  $3,500,000  in  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 
1985.  and  September  30.  1986.  such  sums  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  By  September  30.  1985.  the 
Council  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  a  report  containing  an  analy- 
sis of  existing  public  works  improvements 
by  region.  State,  and  major  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  United  States  and  by  type  of  fa- 
cility. For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  Council  shall  use  existing  data  and  sam- 
pling techniques  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  and  shall  include,  but  not  be  limit- 
ed to.  an  analysis  of  the  following— 

(1)  the  age  and  condition  of  the  facilities 
and  trends  in  their  conditions: 

(2)  means  used  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  maintenance  of  fa- 
cilities, including,  but  not  limited,  to  general 
obligation  and  revenue  bonds,  use  fees, 
excise  taxes,  direct  governmental  assistance 
(including  Federal  assistance),  and  private 
investment: 

(3)  trends  in  public  expenditures  andi 
other  means  of  financing  facilities,  includ- 
ing use  fees:  and 

(4)  the  capacity  of  public  works  Improve- 
ments to  sustain  current  and  anticipated 
economic  development. 

(b)  By  September  30.  1985.  the  Council 
shall  develop  and  publish  criteria  and  infor- 
mation on  techniques  for  establishing  Inven- 
tories of  existing  and  needed  public  works 
investments  that  will  be  consistent  among 
Federal  agencies,  the  several  States,  and 
units  of  local  government. 

Sec  104.  By  September  30.  1986.  the 
Council  shall  recommend  specific  revisions 
In  Federal  laws,  regulations,  and  policies 
and  further  recommend  alterations  In  the 
current  responsibilities  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  reverse  the  pattern  of  disinvestment 
in  public  works  improvements;  to  eliminate 
duplication,  waste,  and  delay:  to  encourage 
consideration  of  the  lowest  life-cycle  costs  In 
developing  and  msUntainlng  such  improve- 
ments; to  reverse  disincentives  for  rehabili- 
tation of  such  Improvements,  and  to  correct 
regional  imbalances.  The  Council  shall  In- 
clude analyses  and  reconunendations  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  con- 
cerning the  need  for  and  desirability  of— 
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(a)  changes  in  the  imposition  or  allocation 
of  excise  taxes,  use  fees,  other  sources  of 
public  revenue,  and  borrowing  authorities; 

(b)  statutory  or  regulatory  revisions  in- 
cluding changes,  increases,  or  decreases  in 
monetary  allocations  in  existing  grants-in- 
aid,  direct  construction,  or  subsidy  pro- 
grams: 

(c)  changes  to  increase  the  flexibility  and 
cost-effectiveness  of  existing  Federal  public 
works  improvements  programs  by  redefin- 
ing the  scope  of  such  programs,  removing 
disincentives  to  maintenance,  and  streamlin- 
ing administrative  procedures; 

(d)  new  block  grant  programs  together 
with  proposals  for  allocating  such  grants  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  State  banks  or  re- 
volving funds  or  for  other  purposes;  and 

(e)  Federal  assistance  for  research  to  im- 
prove the  cost -effectiveness  of  construction, 
rehabilitation,  and  maintenance  of  public 
works  improvements. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 
the  term— 

(1)  "construction"  means  the  design  and 
erection  of  a  new  structure,  including  its  ini- 
tial equipment  and  acquisition  of  land  for 
such  project,  and  the  reconstruction  of  a 
project  at  an  existing  site  or  adjacent  to  an 
existing  site; 

(2)  "rehabilitation"  means  the  correction 
of  deficiencies  in  a  facility  or  the  moderniza- 
tion of  equipment  so  as  to  extend  the  useful 
life  or  improve  the  effectiveness  of  such  fa- 
cility; and 

(3)  "maintenance"  means  regularly  sched- 
uled activities,  including  routine  repairs,  in- 
tended to  keep  a  facility  operating  efficient- 
ly. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  "public 
works  improvements"  means  facilities 
ovmed  or  operated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, a  State,  local  unit  of  government,  or 
other  public  agency  or  authority  organized 
pursuant  to  State  or  local  law.  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  highways,  streets,  and 
bridges,  mass  transit,  resource  recovery  fa- 
cilities, rail  transportation,  airports,  water 
supply  and  distribution  systems,  sewers, 
dams,  public  buildings,  docles  and  ports,  wa- 
terways, and  parks. 

TITLE  II-IDENTIFICATION  OF 
CAPITAL  INVESTMENTS 

Sec.  201.  Section  1105  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"e.  (1)  The  President  shall  submit  with 
materials  related  to  each  budget  transmit- 
ted under  subsection  (a)  on  or  after  January 
1.  1985.  an  analysis  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  that  shall  identify  requested  appro- 
priations or  new  obligational  authority  and 
outlays  for  each  major  program  that  may  be 
classified  as  a  public  capital  investment  pro- 
gram and  that  shall  contain  summaries  of 
the  total  amount  of  such  appropriations  or 
new  obligational  authority  and  outlays.  In 
addition,  the  analysis  under  this  paragraph 
shall  contain— 

"(A)  an  estimate  of  the  current  service 
levels  of  public  capital  investment  and  alter- 
native high  and  low  levels  of  such  invest- 
ments over  a  period  of  ten  years  in  current 
dollars  and  over  a  period  of  five  years  in 
constant  dollars; 

"(B)  the  most  recent  assessment  analysis 
and  summary,  in  a  standard  format,  of  cap- 
ital investment  needs  in  each  major  pro- 
gram area  over  a  period  of  ten  years; 

"(C)  an  identification  and  analysis  of  the 
principal  policy  issues  that  affect  estimated 
capital  investment  needs  for  each  major 
program;  and 


"(D)  an  identification  and  analysis  of  fac- 
tors that  affect  estimated  capital  invest- 
ment needs  for  each  major  program,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  following  factors; 

"(i)  economic  assumptions; 

"(ii)  engineering  standards; 

"(iii)  estimates  of  spending  for  operation 
and  maintenance; 

"(iv)  estimates  of  expenditures  for  similar 
investmenU  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; and 

"(v)  estimates  of  demand  for  public  serv- 
ices derived  from  such  capital  investments 
and  estimates  of  the  service  capacity  of  such 
investments. 

To  the  extent  that  any  analysis  required  by 
this  paragraph  relates  to  any  program  for 
which  Federal  financial  assistance  is  distrib- 
uted under  a  formula  prescribed  by  law. 
such  analysis  shall  be  organized  by  State 
and  within  each  State  by  major  metropoli- 
tan area  if  data  is  available. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  any  ap- 
propriation, new  obligational  authority,  or 
outlay  shall  t>e  classified  as  a  public  capital 
investment  to  the  extent  that  such  appro- 
priation, authority,  or  outlay  will  be  used 
for  the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of 
any— 

(A)  highway,  street,  or  bridge. 

"(B)  airport  or  airway  facility, 

"(C)  mass  transit  system, 

"(D)  rail  transportation  facility, 

"(E)  wastewater  collection,  treatment,  or 
related  facility, 

(F)  water  supply  or  distribution  facility, 

"(G)  water  resource  project, 

"(H)  resource  recovery  facility, 

"(Ddam, 

"(J)  waterway  or  port, 
(K)  federally  assisted  housing, 

"(L)  Veterans'  Administration  hospital,  or 
(M)  other  major  Federal  building  or  fa- 
cility.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SECONDARY     MORTGAGE     MAR 
KET     ENHANCEMENT     ACT     OF 
1983-VITIATION  OF  ACTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Next.  Mr,  President,  I 
am  advised  that  final  passage  and 
third  reading  of  S.  2040  has  been  had. 
and  it  is  the  desire  of  sponsors  of  that 
measure  that  third  reading  and  pas- 
sage of  that  measure  be  vitiated. 

Could  I  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  there  is  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  BYRD,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  consideration  of  S.  2040,  the 
secondary  mortgage  market  bill,  and 
that  passage  and  third  reading  of  that 
measure  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2710 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate   Committee   on   Banking,   Mr. 


Garn.  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
for  Mr.  Garn.  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2710. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Insert  the  following  new  sections  after 
Section  101: 

Sec  lOlA.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"(41)  The  term  mortgage  related  payment 
security'  means  a  security  that  is  rated  in 
one  of  the  four  highest  rating  categories  by 
at  least  one  nationally  recognized  rating  or- 
ganization and  either: 

■■(i)  represents  ownership  of  one  or  more 
promissory  notes  or  certificates  of  interest 
or  participations  in  such  notes  (including 
any  rights  designed  to  assure  servicing  of.  or 
the  receipt  or  timeliness  of  receipt  by  the 
holders  of  such  notes,  certificates,  or  par- 
ticipations of  amounts  payable  under,  such 
notes,  certificates,  or  participations),  which 
notes; 

"(A)  are  directly  secured  by  a  first  lien  or 
a  second  lien  on  a  single  parcel  of  real 
estate,  including  stock  allocated  to  a  dwell- 
ing unit  in  a  residential  cooperative  housing 
corporation,  upon  which  is  located  a  dwell- 
ing or  other  residential  or  commercial  struc- 
ture, or  on  a  manufactured  home,  as  defined 
in  Section  603(6)  of  the  National  Manufac- 
tured Housing  Construction  and  Safety 
Standards  Act  of  1974,  which  is  used  as  a 
residence;  and 

•■(B)  were  originated  by  a  savings  and  loan 
association,  savings  bank,  commercial  bank, 
credit  union,  insurance  company,  or  similar 
institution  which  is  supervised  and  exam- 
ined by  a  Federal  or  State  authority,  or  by  a 
mortgagee  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  pursuant 
to  Sections  203  and  211  of  the  National 
Housing  Act:  or 

"(ii)  is  secured  by  one  or  more  promissory 
notes  or  certificates  of  interest  or  participa- 
tions in  such  notes  (with  or  without  re- 
course to  the  issuer  thereof)  and,  by  its 
terms,  provides  for  payments  of  principal  in 
relation  to  payments,  or  reasonable  projec- 
tions of  payments,  on  notes  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraphs  (i)  (A)  and  (B) 
or  certificates  of  interest  or  participations 
in  promissory  notes  meeting  such  require- 
ments.". 

Sec.  lOlB.  Section  7  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  use.  78g)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
at  the  end  thereof: 

•(g)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  may  adopt  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  for  the  protection  of  investors,  no 
member  of  a  national  securities  exchange  or 
broker  or  dealer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ex- 
tended or  maintained  credit  or  arranged  for 
the  extension  or  maintenance  of  credit  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  security,  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section,  by  reason  of  a 
bona  fide  agreement  for  delayed  delivery  ol 
a  mortgage  payment  related  security 
against  full  payment  of  the  purchase  price 
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thereof  upon  such  delivery  within  ISO  days 
after  the  purchase,  or  within  such  shorter 
period  as  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  may  prescribe  by 
rule  or  regulation.". 

Sec.  lOlC.  Section  8(a)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78h(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof:  "Subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  may 
adopt  in  the  public  interest  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  investors,  no  person  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  borrowed  within  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  busine.ss.  within  the  meaning 
of  this  subsection,  by  reason  of  a  bona  fide 
agreement  for  delayed  delivery  of  a  mort- 
gage related  payment  security  against  full 
payment  of  the  purchase  price  thereof  upon 
such  delivery  within  180  days  after  the  pur- 
chase, or  within  such  shorter  period  as  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  may  prescribe  by  rule  or  regula- 
tion! ". 

Sec.  lOlD.  Section  U(d)(l)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C. 
78k(d)(  1 ))  is  amended  by— 

(a)  inserting  "(i)"  between  "of"  and  "any": 
and 

(b)  inserting  the  following  immediately 
after  "thirty-five  days  after  such  purchase": 
"or  (ii)  any  mortgage  related  payment  secu- 
rity against  full  payment  of  the  entire  pur- 
chase price  thereof  upon  such  delivery 
within  180  da.vs  after  such  purchase,  or 
within  such  shorter  period  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  pre.scribe  by  rule  or  regulation". 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  days  of  the  first  session,  we  acted 
on  S.  2040,  the  Secondary  Mortgage 
Market  Enhancement  Act  of  1983, 
However,  due  to  the  hectic  floor  activi- 
ty, the  Senate  passed  S.  2040  without 
the  successful  attachment  of  an  im- 
portant amendment.  Sponsored  by 
Senators  Garn,  Tower,  Proxmire,  and 
RiEGLE,  this  amendment  relating  to 
margin  requirements,  was  not  drafted 
in  time  for  inclusion  at  our  October 
markup  in  the  Banking  Committee. 
The  language  was  drafted  with  assist- 
ance from  and  approved  by  both  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
intent  of  the  committee  to  act  on  this 
amendment  was  included  in  our  report 
filed  with  S.  2040. 

Thus,  Senators  Tower,  Proxmire, 
RiEGLE,  and  I  wish  the  Senate  to  turn 
its  attention  to  this  amendment  and 
act  on  it  favorably. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  amend- 
ments of  sections  7,  8,  and  11(d)  do  not 
in  any  way  lessen  the  obligation  of 
self-regulatory  organizations  to  insure 
that  their  rules,  including  their 
margin  rules,  adequately  address  for- 
ward trading  by  their  members  in 
mortgage-related  securities.  Indeed, 
the  committee  expects  that  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  will 
exercise  its  regulatory  authority  over 
self-regulatory  organizations  to  insure 
that  those  organizations  maintain 
margin  rules  for  private  mortgage-re- 
lated securities  that  will  adequately 
cover  adverse  price  movements  and 
serve  to  protect  individual  investors. 


The  committee  also  wishes  to  em- 
phasize that  the  Commission  retains 
authority  to  establish  minimum  net 
capital  requirements  that  reflect  a 
broker-dealer's  exposure  in  the  for- 
ward trading  market.  The  committee 
expects  that  the  Commission  will  exer- 
cise this  authority  to  prevent  repeti- 
tion of  problems  that  are  considered 
to  have  arisen  in  the  early  market  for 
GNMA  securities,* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2710)  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  inclusion  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned amendment.  Senator  Tower 
has  requested  that  I  clarify  some 
report  language  in  the  committee 
report  that  accompanied  S.  2040.  The 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
after  careful  review  of  the  report,  has 
concluded  that  a  statement  in  the 
report  is  in  error.  On  page  5  of  the 
committee  report  98-293  under  the 
section,  transactional  regulation  ex- 
emptions, the  following  sentence 
should  be  corrected  to  reflect  the  new 
language  below: 

The  current  language  reads: 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  any  re- 
sales of  such  securities  must  be  made  pursu- 
ant to  another  exemption  from  registration, 
such  as  that  provided  by  .section  4(1)  of  the 
Securities  Act  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessi- 
ty for  registration  of  the  resale  transaction. 

The  new  language  should  read: 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  any  re- 
sales of  such  securities  must  separately 
qualify  for  an  exemption  from  registration. 
Section  4(5).  of  course,  could  be  relied  upon 
for  resale  transactions  that  met  its  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Senators 
Tower,  Proxmire,  and  Riegle,  I 
thank  the  Senate  for  their  indulgence 
in  this  matter.* 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  prompt  legislative 
action  in  the  .secondary  mortgage 
market.  Truly,  it  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  housing  finance. 

I  was  encouraged  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  companion  legislation,  H.R. 
4557.  in  the  House,  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee,  Mr,  St  Germain,  The 
leadership  on  the  encouragement  of 
the  private  sector's  increased  partici- 
pation in  the  mortgage  capital  mar- 
kets by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island,  my  friend  from 
Texas,  Mr,  Bartlett,  and  his  col- 
leagues is  to  be  applauded.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  hearings  were  sched- 
uled for  February  1,  1984,  in  the 
House  Banking  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing,  Also,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  understanding  that  H.R. 
4557  has  been  referred  to  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  and 
its  Subcommittee  on  Telecommunica- 


tions,  Consumer  Protection,   and  Pi- 
nance. 

With  the  need  for  mortgage  capital 
projected  to  increase  by  approximate- 
ly $200  billion  per  year  over  the  next 
10  years,  it  is  critical,  in  my  view,  that 
this  market  have  greater  private 
sector  participation.  The  private 
sector,  together  with  the  existing  Gov- 
ernment agencies  of  Ginnie  Mae. 
Fannie  Mae,  and  Freddie  Mac,  will 
work  to  provide  the  capital  necessary 
for  affordable  housing,* 
•  Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  join  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Housing  Committee  in 
urging  the  Senate  to  approve  S.  2040, 
the  Secretary  Mortgage  Market  En- 
hancement Act  of  1983. 

Recent  hearings  conducted  by  the 
committee  clearly  demonstrated  that 
changes  in  the  Nations  financial  mar- 
kets require  us  now  to  update  and 
reform  some  ot  our  banking,  securi- 
ties, and  tax  laws— if  we  are  to  assure 
American  homebuyers  an  adequate 
supply  of  mortgage  credit  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead. 

Leaders  of  both  our  housing  and 
housing  finance  industries  testified 
that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to: 

First,  expand  the  secondary  mort- 
gage market,  since  this  is  where  most 
of  the  money  to  finance  home  mort- 
gages comes  from  today. 

Second,  expand  private  sector  in- 
volvement in  the  secondary  market, 
since  private  enterprise  can  help  raise 
capital  for  housing,  but  has  been  dis- 
couraged by  dominating  institutions 
which  have  Government  connections. 

Third,  expand  use  of  mortgage- 
backed  securities  by  encouraging  pri- 
vate sector  issues,  since  such  securities 
are  considered  today  to  be  the  best 
means  for  attracting  investment  in 
housing, 

S.  2040  is  designed  to  achieve  these 
objectives.  It  eliminates  outdated  rules 
which  restrict  mortgage-backed  securi- 
ties and  other  securities  used  in  the 
housing  market.  It  eliminates  unneces- 
sary rules  which  inhibit  many  inves- 
tors, particularly  the  large  institution- 
al Investors,  from  putting  money  into 
housing. 

S.  2040  also  encourages  private  en- 
terprise in  the  secondary  markets  by 
making  clear,  through  changes  in  the 
laws  governing  securities  and  banking, 
that  it  is  welcome.  The  bill  sends  a 
clear  message  to  Wall  Street  that  the 
secondary  mortgage  market  is  open 
for  competition.  And,  in  the  commit- 
tee's view,  more  competition  in  the 
secondary  mortgage  market  means 
more  mortgage  credit  at  lower  cost  to 
the  home  buyer. 

Mr.  President,  S.  2040  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  Banking 
Committee.  It  is  supported  by  all  seg- 
ments of  the  housing  industry.  I  have 
not  been  informed  of  any  real  opposi- 
tion. I,  therefore,  strongly  recommend 
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that  Members  of  the  Senate  act 
promptly  to  pass  S.  2040.  the  Second- 
ary Mortgage  Market  Enhancement 
Act  of  1983.« 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  l)e- 
lieve  enactment  of  this  bill  is  a  valua- 
ble step  which  will  help  insure  that  an 
adequate  supply  of  funds  is  provided 
for  home  mortgages  while  our  coun- 
try's housing  finance  industry  is  un- 
dergoing historic  changes. 

In  my  judgment.  S.  2040,  as  reported 
by  the  Banking  Committee,  satisfies 
four  important  criteria  that  I  have  ap- 
plied during  consideration  of  his  legis- 
lation. 

First,  it  encourages  private  firms  to 
enter  the  secondary  mortgage  market 
as  issuers  of  mortgage-backed  securi- 
ties. I  strongly  support  that  objective. 
In  the  years  ahead,  an  expanded  and 
assured  flow  of  funds  must  be  attract- 
ed into  mortgage  lending  from  nontra- 
ditional  sources.  Leading  housing  ana- 
lysts suggest  that  mortgage-backed  se- 
curities will  have  to  supply  over  75 
percent  of  all  housing  credit  by  1990. 
Since  American  home  buyers  will  ben- 
efit by  having  the  secondary  mortgage 
market  as  broad  and  deep  as  possible. 
Congress  should  do  what  is  necessary 
to  increase  the  number  of  firms  in  the 
market. 

Second,  the  bill  maintains  the  ability 
of  Ginny  Mae.  Fannie  Mae.  and  Fred- 
die Mac  to  provide  funds  for  home 
mortgages  and  to  respond  to  changes 
in  the  market.  These  organizations 
form  the  foundation  of  our  country's 
housing  finance  system.  Witnesses 
from  all  sectors  of  the  housing  indus- 
try testified  that  these  three  institu- 
tions are  making  vital  and  innovative 
contributions  to  the  Nation's  housing 
In  a  very  difficult  time.  Any  effort  to 
weaken  these  basic  housing  institu- 
tions would  be  irresponsible,  particu- 
larly now  that  the  demand  for  housing 
has  finally  begun  to  rebound  from  dis- 
astrously low  levels. 

Expert  witnesses,  who  testified 
before  the  Banking  Committee,  agree 
that  private  companies  will  be  unable 
to  issue  mortgage-related  securities  in 
the  volume  needed  to  produce  an 
active  and  sufficient  secondary  market 
for  at  least  another  5  to  10  years.  In 
the  meantime,  we  must  be  sure  that 
the  existing  mortgage  system  remains 
vigorous. 

I  am  encouraged  by  testimony  indi- 
cating that  private  firms  not  only 
want  to  enter  this  market  under 
today's  conditions  but  also  intend  to 
remain  as  active  participants  through 
all  periods  of  the  business  cycle.  How- 
ever, the  Nation's  housing  finance 
system  is  far  too  complex  and  dynamic 
for  anyone  to  forecast  with  certainty 
how  changes  would  affect  the  system's 
performance  under  different  economic 
conditlona.  Congress  should  encourage 
the  entry  of  private  firms,  but  we  will 
have  to  observe  how  they  perform 
throughout  a  business  cycle.  Since  a 


reliable  supply  of  mortgage  funds  is  so 
important  to  home  buyers  and  many 
sectors  of  the  American  economy, 
public  policy  in  this  area  should  be 
made  only  with  great  care. 

I  point  out,  in  particular,  that  this 
bill  rejects  the  radical  suggestions  of 
some  members  of  the  administration 
who  want  to  quickly  terminate  or 
greatly  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  housing  finance. 

Third,  the  bill  amends  existing  law 
to  help  insure  that  housing  finance  is 
available  at  reasonable  rates  for  mod- 
estly priced  homes  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee added  two  amendments  to  help 
many  Americans  afford  decent  hous- 
ing. The  first  amendment  authorizes 
Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac  to  pur- 
chase second  mortgages  that  are  used 
to  purchase  or  refinance  a  home.  This 
would  help  bring  interest  costs  down 
to  affordable  levels  for  many  middle 
income  families.  The  second  amend- 
ment increases  the  mortgage  limits  for 
multifamily  projects  in  high-cost 
areas.  The  current  limits  have  proven 
to  be  unreasonably  low  in  many  areas 
and  therefore  have  prevented  many 
needed  rental  units  from  being  built. 

Fourth,  the  bill  specifically  includes 
certain  safeguards  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  individual  investors.  This  legis- 
lation exempts  certain  mortgage- 
backed  securities  from  Federal  or 
State  securities  laws.  I  reluctantly 
agreed  to  these  exemptions,  because  I 
believe  a  compelling  case  was  made  for 
amending  the  laws  that  relate  to  mort- 
gage-backed securities.  In  addition.  I 
believe  the  committee  limited  these 
exemptions  so  that  individual  inves- 
tors would  not  be  exposed  to  undue 
risks.  I  will  continue  to  watch  this 
issue  carefully,  however,  and  will  ask 
for  oversight  hearings  after  the  legis- 
lation is  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  that  this 
bill  in  its  entirety  could  have  been  in- 
cluded in  this  year's  comprehensive 
housing  authorization  legislation. 
However,  that  does  not  now  seem  pos- 
sible because  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion for  title  I  is  rather  complicated  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  still 
believe  that  the  appropriate  course  of 
action  would  be  to  include  provisions 
of  title  II  in  a  comprehensive  housing 
bill  that  could  be  enacted  during  this 
session  of  Congress.  I  believe  that  the 
need  for  an  adequate  supply  of  mort- 
gage credit  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
requires  that  Congress  enact  as  much 
of  S.  2040  as  possible  this  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  Sec- 
ondary Mortgage  Market  Enhance- 
ment Act  of  1983  is  prudent  legislation 
and  deserves  the  broad,  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  the  Senate. • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  2040 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Secondary  Mort- 
gage Market  Enhancement  Act  of  1983  ". 
TITLE  I-SECURITIES  LAWS 
AMENDMENTS 

REGISTRATION  EXEMPTION 

Sec.  101.  Section  4(5)  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(5)  Transactions  involving  one  or  more 
promissory  notes,  participation  interests  in 
such  notes,  or  mortgage  related  payment  se- 
curities secured  by  such  notes  or  participa- 
tion interests,  offered  and  sold  subject  to 
the  following  conditions: 

■■(A)  The  note  or  notes  are  directly  se- 
cured by  a  first  lien  or  a  second  lien  on— 

■•(i)  a  single  parcel  of  real  estate  (includ- 
ing stock  allocated  to  a  dwelling  unit  in  a 
residential  cooperative  housing  corporation) 
upon  which  is  located  a  dwelling  or  other 
residential  or  commercial  structure,  or 

■•(ii)  a  manufactured  home,  as  defined  in 
section  603(6)  of  the  National  Manufactured 
Housing  Construction  and  Safely  Standards 
Act  of  1974.  which  is  used  as  a  residence; 

•(B)  The  note  or  notes  were  originated  by 
a  .savings  and  loan  association,  savings  bank, 
commercial  bank,  credit  union,  in.surance 
company,  or  similar  institution  which  is  su- 
pervised and  examined  by  a  Federal  or  State 
authority  or  were  originated  by  a  mortgagee 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  pursuant  to  sections 
203  and  211  of  the  National  Housing  Act; 
and 

•(C)  The  terms  of  the  sale  require  that— 

■■(i)  the  minimum  aggregate  sales  price  to 
the  purchaser  be  not  less  than  $250,000. 

(ii)  payment  of  the  sales  price  by  the 
purchaser  be  made  with  ca-sh  within  one 
hundred  twenty  days  of  the  date  of  sale, 
and 

••(lii)  each  purchaser  buy  only  for  his  own 
account. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
mortgage  related  payment  securitie.s^  means 
(I)  any  obligation  (which  may  be  with  or 
without  recourse  to  the  i.ssuer  thereof) 
which,  by  its  terms,  provides  for  payments 
of  principal  in  relation  to  payments,  or  rea- 
sonable projections  of  payments,  on  notes 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  or  participations  in  such  notes 
which  are  pledged  as  .security  for  such  obli- 
gation, and  (II)  any  participation  interest  in 
a  pool  or  pools  of  such  notes  and  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof,  and  any  related  rights  de- 
signed to  assure  servicing  of.  or  the  receipt 
or  timeliness  of  receipt  by  holders  of  such 
mortgage  related  payment  securities  of 
amounts  payable  under,  such  mortgage 
notes  if  such  obligation  or  participation  in- 
terest is  rated  in  one  of  the  four  highest 
rating  categories  by  at  least  one  nationally 
recognized  rating  organization. ". 

Sec.  102.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  use.  78c(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

■  (41)  The  term  mortgage  related  payment 
security^  means  a  security  that  is  rated  in 
one  of  the  four  highest  rating  categories  by 
at  least  one  nationally  recognized  rating  or- 
ganization and  either; 

■■(i)  represents  ownership  of  one  or  more 
promissory  notes  Or  certificates  of  interest 
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or  participations  in  such  notes  (including 
any  rights  designated  to  assure  servicing  of. 
or  the  receipt  or  timeliness  of  receipt  by  the 
holders  of  such  notes,  certificates,  or  par- 
ticipations of  amounts  payable  under,  such 
notes,  certificates,  or  participations),  which 
notes: 

"(A)  are  directly  secured  by  a  first  lien  or 
a  second  lien  on  a  single  parcel  of  real 
estate,  including  stock  allocated  to  a  dwell- 
ing unit  in  a  residential  cooperative  housing 
corporation,  upon  which  is  located  a  dwell- 
ing or  other  residential  or  commercial  struc- 
ture, or  on  a  manufactured  home,  as  defined 
in  section  603(6)  of  the  National  Manufac- 
tured Housing  Construction  and  Safety 
Standards  Act  of  1974.  which  is  used  as  a 
residence;  and 

•'(B)  were  originated  by  a  savings  and  loan 
association,  savings  bank,  commercial  bank, 
credit  union,  insurance  company,  or  similar 
institution  which  is  super\ised  and  exam- 
ined by  a  Federal  or  State  authority,  or  by  a 
mortgagee  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  pursuant 
to  sections  203  and  211  of  the  National 
Housing  Act;  or 

••(ii)  is  secured  by  one  or  more  promissory 
notes  or  certificates  of  interest  or  participa- 
tions in  such  notes  (with  or  without  re- 
course to  the  issuer  thereof)  and.  by  its 
terms,  provides  for  payments  of  principal  in 
relation  to  payments,  or  reasonable  projec- 
tions of  payments,  on  notes  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraphs  (i)  (A)  and  (B) 
or  certificates  of  interest  or  participations 
in  promissory  notes  meeting  such  require- 
ments.". 

Sec  103.  Section  7  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78g)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
at  the  end  thereof; 

•■(g)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  may  adopt  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  for  the  protection  of  investors,  no 
member  of  a  national  securities  exchange  or 
broker  or  dealer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ex- 
tended or  maintained  credit  or  arranged  for 
the  extension  or  maintenance  of  credit  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  security,  within 
the  meeting  of  this  section,  by  reason  of  a 
bona  fide  agreement  for  delayed  delivery  of 
a  mortgage  payment  related  security 
against  full  payment  of  the  purchase  price 
thereof  upon  such  delivery  within  180  days 
after  the  purchase,  or  within  such  shorter 
period  as  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  may  prescribe  by 
rule  or  regulation.". 

Sec.  104.  Section  8(a)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78h(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof:  ••Subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  may 
adopt  in  the  public  interest  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  investors,  no  person  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  twrrowed  within  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business,  within  the  meaning 
of  this  subsection,  by  reason  of  a  bona  fide 
agreement  for  delayed  delivery  of  a  mort- 
gage related  payment  security  against  full 
payment  of  the  purchase  price  thereof  upon 
such  delivery  within  one  hundred  eighty 
days  after  the  purchase,  or  within  such 
shorter  period  as  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  may  prescribe 
by  rule  or  regulation. ". 

Sec.  105.  Section  11(d)(1)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78k(d)(l)) 
is  amended  by— 

(a)  inserting  •'(i)"  between  'of  and  "any"; 
and 


(b)  inserting  the  following  immediately 
after  "thirty-five  days  after  such  purchase"; 
•'or  (ii)  any  mortgage  related  payment  secu- 
rity against  full  payment  of  the  entire  pur- 
chase price  thereof  upon  such  delivery 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
such  purchase,  or  within  such  shorter 
period  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  by 
rule  or  regulation". 

INVESTMENT  BY  DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS 

Sec  106.  (a)  Section  5(c)(1)  of  the  Home 
Owner's  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C. 
1464(c)(1))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(S)  Mortgage  backed  securities.— Invest- 
ments in  securities  which  are  offered  and 
sold  pursuant  to  section  4(5)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  or  which  would  be  eligible 
to  be  offered  and  sold  pursuant  to  section 
4(5)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  except  for 
the  requirement  of  subparagraph  (C)(i)  of 
such  section,  subject  to  such  regulations  as 
the  Board  may  prescribe.". 

(b)  Section  107  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1757)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (15)  as 
paragraph  (16);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (14)  the 
following: 

■•(15)  to  invest  in  securities  which  are  of- 
fered and  sold  pursuant  to  section  4(5)  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  or  which  would  be 
eligible  to  be  offered  or  sold  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(5)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  except 
for  the  requirement  of  subparagraph  (C)(i) 
of  such  section,  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe.". 

(c)  Section  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(12  U.S.C.  24)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  seventh  the  following: 
"The  limitations  and  restrictions  contained 
in  this  paragraph  as  to  an  association  pur- 
chasing for  its  own  account  investment  se- 
curities shall  not  apply  to  securities  which 
are  offered  and  sold  pursuant  to  section  4(5) 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  or  which  would 
be  eligible  to  be  offered  and  sold  pursuant 
to  section  4(5)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
except  for  the  requirement  of  subparagraph 
(C)(i)  of  such  section,  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions as  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
may  prescribe.". 

preemption  of  state  law 
Sec  107.  (a)  Any  person,  trust,  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  association,  business 
trust,  or  business  entity  created  pursuant  to 
or  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  shall  be  authorized  to 
purchase,  hold,  and  invest  in  securities 
which  are  offered  and  sold  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(5)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  or 
w'hich  would  be  eligible  to  be  offered  and 
sold  pursuant  to  section  4(5)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  except  for  the  requirement 
of  subparagraph  (C)(i)  of  such  section  if 
such  securities  are  rated  in  one  of  the  four 
highest  rating  categories  by  at  least  one  na- 
tionally recognized  statistical  rating  organi- 
zation, and  in  securities  issued  or  guaran- 
teed by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  or  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  to  the  same  extent  that 
such  person,  trust,  corporation,  partnership, 
association,  business  trust,  or  business 
entity  is  authorized  under  any  applicable 
law  to  purchase,  hold  or  invest  in  obliga- 
tions issued  by  or  guaranteed  as  to  principal 
and  interest  by  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof.  Where 
State  law  limits  the  purchase,  holding,  or  in- 
vestment in  obligations  issued  by  the  United 
States  by  such  a  person,  trust,  corporation, 
partnership,  association,  business  trust,  or 


business  entity,  such  securities  which  are  of- 
fered and  sold  pursuant  to  section  4(5)  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  or  which  would  be 
eligible  to  be  offered  and  sold  pursuant  to 
section  4(5)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
except  for  the  requirement  of  subparagraph 
(Cxi)  of  such  section  if  such  securities  are 
rated  in  one  of  the  four  highest  rating  cate- 
gories by  at  least  one  nationally  recognized 
statistical  rating  organization,  or  such  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  or 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  se- 
curities shall  l>e  considered  to  be  obligations 
issued  by  the  United  States  for  purposes  of 
the  limitation. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  a  particular 
person,  trust,  corporation,  partnership,  asso- 
ciation, business  trust,  or  business  entity  or 
class  thereof  in  any  State  which,  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  three  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  enacts  a  statute 
which  specifically  refers  to  this  section  and 
either  prohibits  or  provides  for  a  more  limit- 
ed authority  to  purchase,  hold,  or  invest  in 
such  securities  by  any  person,  trust,  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  association,  business 
trust,  or  business  entity  or  class  thereof 
than  is  provided  in  subsection  (a).  The  en- 
actment by  any  State  of  any  statute  of  the 
type  described  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  any  contrac- 
tual commitment  to  purchase,  hold,  or 
invest  which  was  made  prior  thereto  and 
shall  not  require  the  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  any  securities  acquired  prior  thereto. 

(c)  Any  securities  which  are  offered  and 
sold  pursuant  to  section  4(5)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  or  which  would  be  eligible 
to  be  offered  and  sold  pursuant  to  section 
4(5)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  except  for 
the  requirement  of  subparagraph  (C)(i)  of 
such  section  if  such  securities  are  rated  in 
one  of  the  four  highest  rating  categories  by 
at  least  one  nationally  recognized  statistical 
rating  organization,  shall  be  exempt  from 
any  law  of  any  State  with  respect  to  or  re- 
quiring registration  or  qualification  of  secu- 
rities or  real  estate  to  the  same  extent  as 
any  obligation  issued  by  or  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  thereof. 
Any  State  may.  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  enact  a  statute  which  specifically 
refers  to  this  section  and  requires  registra- 
tion or  qualification  of  any  such  security  on 
terms  which  differ  from  those  applicable  to 
any  obligation  issued  by  the  United  States. 

delayed  or  continuous  registration 
Sec.  108.  The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  shall,  by  rule  or  regulation, 
provide  for  the  registration  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  of  one  or 
more  promissory  notes,  participation  inter- 
ests in  such  notes,  or  mortgage  related  pay- 
ment securities  secured  by  such  notes  or 
participation  interests,  which  are  to  be  of- 
fered and  sold  on  a  delayed  or  continuous 
basis  in  the  future,  where  the  notes  or  par- 
ticipation interests  therein  are  directly  se- 
cured by  a  first  lien  or  a  second  lien  on  ( 1 )  a 
single  parcel  of  real  estate  (including  stock 
allocated  to  a  dwelling  unit  in  a  residential 
cooperative  housing  corporation)  upon 
which  is  located  a  dwelling  or  other  residen- 
tial or  commercial  structure,  or  (2)  a  manu- 
factured home,  as  defined  in  section  603(6) 
of  the  National  Manufactured  Housing  Con- 
struction and  Safety  Standards  Act  of  1974. 
which  is  used  as  a  residence. 
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TITLE  II-FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN 
MORTGAGE  CORPORATION  AND 
FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  AS- 
SOCIATION AMENDMENTS 

FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 
PREFERRED  STOCK 

Sec.  201.  Section  306(f)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  last  sentence  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ■■.  and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  any  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 'Such  preferred  stock,  or  any  class 
thereof,  may  have  such  terms  as  would  be 
required  for  listmg  of  preferred  stock  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  except  that  this 
sentence  does  not  apply  to  any  preferred 
stock,  or  class  thereof,  the  initial  sale  of 
which  is  made  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
Corporation  exclusively  to  any  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  or  Banks.". 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION 
PREFERRED  STOCK 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
303(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  corpora- 
tion shall  have  common  stock,  without  par 
value,  which  shall  be  vested  with  voting 
rights,  each  share  being  entitled  to  one  vote 
with  rights  of  cumulative  voting  at  all  elec- 
tions of  directors.". 

(bi  Section  303  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
addmg  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•(h)  Any  preferred  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion may  have  such  rights  as  are  permitted 
by  the  rules  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex 
change  in  the  case  of  securities  listed  on 
such  Exchange.". 

(c)  Section  308(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  'common"  in  the 
first  sentence. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  PARTICIPATION  AGREEMENTS 
BY  FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSOCIA- 
TION AND  FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  sixth  sentence  of  section 
302(b)(2)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  corpora- 
tion shall  establish  limitations  governing 
the  maximum  principal  obligation  of  con- 
ventional mortgages  that  are  purchased  by 
it:  in  any  case  in  which  the  corporation  pur- 
chases a  participation  interest  in  such  a 
mortgage,  the  limitation  shall  be  calculated 
with  respect  to  the  total  principal  obligation 
of  the  mortgage  and  not  merely  with  re- 
spect to  the  interest  purchased  by  the  cor- 
poration.". 

(b)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  305(a)(2) 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Corporation  shall  establish  limitations 
governing  the  maximum  principal  obliga- 
tion of  conventional  mortgages  that  are  pur- 
chased by  it;  in  any  case  in  which  the  Cor- 
poration purchases  a  participation  interest 
in  such  a  mortgage,  the  limitation  shall  be 
calculated  with  respect  to  the  total  principal 
obligation  of  the  mortgage  and  not  merely 
with  respect  to  the  interest  purchased  by 
the  Corporation.". 

FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 
MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  LOANS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  302(d)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "located."  the 
following:  "or  a  manufactured  home  which 
is  personal  property  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  the  manufactured  home  is 
located.". 


(b)  Section  302(h>  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■'The  term  residential  mortgage'  also  in 
eludes  a  loan  or  advance  of  credit  secured  by 
a  mortgage  or  other  lien  on  a  manufactured 
home  which  is  the  principal  residence  of  the 
borrower,  without  regard  to  whether  the  se- 
curity property  is  real,  personal,  or  mixed.". 

(c)  Section  305(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is  amended 
by  addmg  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

Where  a  residential  mortgage  is  secured  by 
a  manufactured  home,  the  term  mortgage 
insurance  program'  shall  also  include  any 
manufactured  home  lending  program  under 
section  2  of  the  National  Housing  Act". 

FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 
AUTHORITY  TO  PURCHASE  STATE  ACtNCY  IN- 
SURED MORTGAGES 

Sec  205.  Section  302(i)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  State  or  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  either"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "any  of  its  agencies 
or  instrumentalities". 
federal  home  loan  mortgage  corporation 

guarantee  of  mortgage-backed  securities 

issued  by  others 

Sec  206.  Section  306  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
(h)  The  Corporation  may  not  guarantee 
mortgage-backed  securities  or  mortgage  re- 
lated payment  securities  backed  by  mort- 
gages not  purchased  by  the  Corporation.". 

FORTY -FIVE-DAY  APPROVAL  PERIOD 

Sec  207.  Section  309  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

(i)  If  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation submits  to  the  Secretary  of  Hous 
ing  and  Urban  Development,  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Secondary  Mort- 
gage Market  Enhancement  Act  of  1983.  a  re- 
quest for  approval  or  other  action  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
the  expiration  of  the  forty-five-day  period 
following  the  submission  of  such  request, 
approve  such  request  or  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  explaining  why  such  re- 
quest has  not  been  approved.  Such  period 
may  be  extended  for  an  additional  fifteen- 
day  period  if  the  Secretary  requests  addi- 
tional information  from  the  corporation.  If 
the  Secretary  fails  to  transmit  such  report 
to  the  Congress  with  such  forty-five-day  or 
sixty-day  period,  as  the  case  may  be.  the 
corporation  may  proceed  as  if  such  request 
hacl  been  approved.". 

MULTIFAMILY  MORTGAGE  LOAN-TO-VALUE  RATIO 

Sec  208.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 302(b)(2)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "mortgage" 
the  first  place  it  appears  the  following:  se- 
cured by  a  property  comprising  one-  to  four- 
family  dwelling  units". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  305(a)(2) 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"mortgage"  the  first  place  it  appears  the 
following:  "secured  by  a  property  compris- 
ing one-  to  four-family  dwelling  units". 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Sec  209.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
308(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  ""The  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  shall  have  a 
board  of  directors,  which  shall  consist  of 
eighteen  persons,  five  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed annually  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  remainder  of  whom 


shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  stockhold- 
ers.". 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ANNUAL 
REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS  ON  FEDERAL  NA- 
TIONAL MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION  ACTIVITY 

Sec.  210.  Section  309(h)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  two  sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  Pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority provided  in  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  not  later  than  June  30  of  each 
year,  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  corporation  under  this  title.". 

MULTIFAMILY  LIMITS 

Sec.  211.  (a)  The  penultimate  sentence  of 
section  302(b)(2)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amending  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ". 
except  that  such  limitations  may  be  in 
creased  to  not  to  exceed  240  per  centum  of 
the  dollar  amount  limitations  contained  in 
section  207(c)(3)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  in  any  geographical  area  for  which  the 
Secretary  determines  under  section 
207(c)(3)  that  cost  levels  require  any  in- 
crease in  dollar  amount  limitations  under 
that  section". 

(b)  The  penultimate  sentence  of  section 
305(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ".  except  that  such  limitations 
may  be  increased  to  not  to  exceed  240  per 
centum  of  the  dollar  amount  limitations 
contained  in  section  207(c)(3)  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  in  any  geographical  area  for 
which  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  determines  under  section 
207(c)(3)  that  cost  levels  require  any  in- 
crease in  dollar  amount  limitations  under 
that  section'". 

PURCHASE  OF  SECOND  MORTGAGES  BY  FEDERAL 
NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION  AND  FEDER- 
AL HOME  LOAN  MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 

Sec  212.  (a)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"  (5)(A)  The  corporation  is  authorized  to 
purchase,  service,  sell,  lend  on  the  security 
of.  and  otherwise  deal  in  conventional  mort- 
gages or  advances  of  credit  that  are  secured 
by  a  subordinate  lien  against  a  one-  to  four- 
family  residence  only  if  (i)  the  residence  is 
the  principal  residence  of  the  mortgagor. 
(ii)  the  proceeds  of  such  loan  were  used  to 
purchase  or  to  refinance  only  the  remaining 
balance  of  a  loan  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used  to  purchase  the  residence,  and 
(iii)  the  commitment  to  purchase  the  loan  is 
issued  prior  to  October  1.  1985.  except  as 
provided  by  paragraph  (3).  If  the  corpora- 
tion, pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(4),  shall  have  purchased,  serviced,  sold,  or 
otherwise  dealt  with  any  other  outstanding 
mortgage  secured  by  the  same  residence, 
the  aggregate  original  amount  of  such  other 
mortgage  and  the  mortgage  authorized  to 
be  purchased,  serviced,  sold,  or  otherwise 
dealt  with  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
exceed  the  applicable  limitation  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (2). 

"(B)  The  corporation  shall  establish  limi- 
tations governing  the  maximum  principal 
obligation  of  subordinate  conventional 
mortgages  described  in  subparagraph  (A). 
Such  limitations  shall  not  exceed  $50,000  in 
the  case  of  a  one-family  residence  and 
$60,000  in  the  case  of  a  two-  to  four-family 
residence.  In  any  case  in  which  the  corpora- 
tion purchases  a  participation  interest  in 
such  a  mortgage,  the  limitation  shall  be  cal- 
culated with  respect  to  the  total  principal 
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obligation  of  the  mortgage  and  not  merely 
with  respect  to  the  interest  purchased  by 
the  corporation. 

■"(C)  No  subordinate  mortgage  shall  be 
purchased  by  the  corporation  if  the  total 
outstanding  indebtedness  secured  by  the 
property  as  a  result  of  such  mortgage  ex- 
ceeds 80  per  centum  of  the  value  of  such 
property  unless  (i)  that  portion  of  such 
total  outstanding  indebtedness  that  exceeds 
such  80  per  centum  is  guaranteed  or  insured 
by  a  qualified  insurer  as  determined  by  the 
corporation  (and  not  the  corporation  itself): 
(ii)  the  seller  retains  a  participation  of  not 
less  than  10  per  centum  in  the  mortgage:  or 
(iii)  for  such  period  and  under  such  circum- 
stances as  the  corporation  may  require,  the 
seller  agrees  to  repurchase  or  replace  the 
mortgage  upon  demand  of  the  corporation 
in  the  event  that  the  mortgage  is  in  default. 
The  corporation  shall  not  issue  a  commit- 
ment to  purchase  a  subordinate  mortgage 
prior  to  the  date  the  mortgage  is  originated, 
if  such  mortgage  is  eligible  for  purchase 
under  the  preceding  sentence  only  by 
reason  of  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  clause  (ii)  of  such  sentence.". 

(b)(1)  Section  302(h)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "The  maximum  princi- 
pal obligation  "  and  all  that  follows  through 
""associations.":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; "Until  October  1,  1985.  the  term 
"residential  mortgage"  shall  also  include  pur- 
chase or  refinancing  loans  or  advances  of 
credit  that  are  secured  by  a  surbordinate 
lien  against  a  one-  to  four-family  residence 
only  if  the  residence  is  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  borrower  and  the  proceeds  of 
such  loan  or  advance  of  credit  were  used  to 
purchase  or  to  refinance  only  the  remaining 
balance  of  a  loan  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used  to  purchase  such  residence.". 

(2)  Section  305(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(4)(A)  With  respect  to  the  purchase  by 
the  Corporation  of  any  purchase  or  refi- 
nancing residential  mortgage  secured  by  a 
subordinate  lien  against  a  one-  to  four- 
family  residence  as  authorized  by  the  last 
sentence  of  section  302(h).  the  Corporation 
shall  establish  limitations  governing  the 
maximum  principal  obligation  of  such  mort- 
gages. Such  limitation  shall  not  exceed 
$50,000  in  the  case  of  a  one-family  residence 
and  $60,000  in  the  case  of  a  two-  to  four- 
family  residence.  In  any  case  in  which  the 
Corporation  purchases  a  participation  inter- 
est in  such  a  mortgage,  the  limitation  shall 
be  calculated  with  respect  to  the  total  prin- 
cipal obligation  of  the  mortgage  and  not 
merely  with  respect  to  the  interest  pur- 
chased by  the  Corporation.  If  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  have  purchased,  serviced,  sold,  or 
otherwise  dealt  with  any  other  outstanding 
mortgage  secured  by  the  same  residence, 
the  aggregate  original  amount  of  such  other 
mortgage  and  the  mortgage  authorized  to 
be  purchased,  serviced,  sold,  or  otherwise 
dealt  with  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
exceed  the  applicable  limitation  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (2). 

"(B)  No  subordinate  mortgage  shall  be 
purchased  by  the  Corporation  if  the  total 
outstanding  indebtedness  secured  by  the 
property  as  a  result  of  such  mortgage  ex- 
ceeds 90  per  centum  of  the  value  of  such 
property  unless  (i)  that  portion  of  such 
total  outstanding  indebtedness  that  exceeds 
80  per  centum  is  guaranteed  or  insured  by  a 
qualified  insurer  as  determined  by  the  Cor- 


poration (and  not  the  Corporation  itself); 
(ii)  the  seller  retains  a  participation  of  not 
less  than  10  per  centum  in  the  mortgage:  or 
(iii)  for  such  period  and  under  such  circum- 
stances as  the  Corporation  may  require,  the 
seller  agrees  to  repurchase  or  replace  the 
mortgage  upon  demand  of  the  Corporation 
in  the  event  that  the  mortgage  is  in  default. 
The  Corporation  shall  not  issue  a  commit- 
ment to  purchase  a  subordinate  mortgage 
prior  to  the  date  the  mortgage  is  originated, 
if  such  mortgage  is  eligible  for  purchase 
under  the  preceding  sentence  only  by 
reason  of  compliance  with  requirements  of 
clause  (ii)  of  such  sentence.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
do  not  apply  to  commitments  issued  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The 


FAREWELL  TO  JIM  RANGE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
sad  but  happy  duty  to  advise  the 
Senate  that  Jim  Range  of  my  staff, 
who  has  been  counsel  to  the  majority 
leader,  is  leaving  the  employ  of  the 
Senate  and  will  be  employed  in  private 
business  in  Washington.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  ask  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution 
commending  James  Davis  Range  for 
his  extraordinary  service  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  if  the  minority  leader  has  no 
objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  send  a  resolution  to 
the  desk.  Mr.  President. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  Senate   resolution   (S.   Res.   347)  com- 
mending James  Davis  Range  for  his  extraor- 
dinary service  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  Senate  loses  one  of  its  most  dedi- 
cated and  able  servants,  and  I  lose  one 
of  my  most  responsible  and  personable 
assistants.  Jim  Range,  my  counsel,  is 
leaving  the  Senate  after  11  years.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

Jim  Range  belongs  to  the  outdoors, 
and  he  left  it  as  it  were,  only  to  make 
it  better.  His  love  of  the  environment 
borders  on  the  legendary:  Oceans  and 
mountains  and  parks  are  his  stomping 
grounds:  Dogs  and  birds  and  fish  his 
constituents.  I  can  remember  a  day 
when  Jim  brought  me  and  my  camera 
to  a  wildlife  preserve  to  watch  Ameri- 
can eagles.  Only  his  enthusiasm  for, 
and  knowledge  of  their  existence  com- 
pared with  their  splendor. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  have  joined 
in  other  travels  with  Jim,  for  his  world 
is  one  to  share,  not  hoard.  With  Jim, 
there  always  seemed  to  be  an  expedi- 
tion in  the  works,  there  always  seemed 
to  be  yet  another  venture  on  which  to 
embark.  If  some  take  such  pleasures 


for  granted,  such  is  not  the  case  with 
the  ranger. 

He  brought  his  vision  and  under- 
standing of  our  surroundings  to  Con- 
gress with  constructive  determination, 
and  any  list  of  key  individuals  who 
helped  shape  environmental  policy  in 
the  last  decade  has  Jim  Range's  name 
on  it. 

I  have  a  feeling,  Mr.  President,  that 
come  Monday,  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
puzzled  faces  in  the  Senate  because 
Jim  will  not  be  there  to  straighten 
them  out.  His  phone  is  one  of  the 
Hill's  most  popular.  Staffers  and  Mem- 
bers alike  knew  they  could  count  on 
him  for  reliable  information  and  if  he 
did  not  have  the  answers  at  the  time, 
he  would  get  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
Shakespeare  once  wrote,  "I  remember 
him  well  and  I  remember  him  worthy 
of  praise."  Such  will  be  the  sentiments 
worthy  of  Jim  Range. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  2  poems  which  express  our 
sentiments  about  Jim.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poems 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sketches  F^om  a  Hunter's  Album 
(By  Ivan  Turgenev) 
Little  by  little  he  felt  his  desire  harden. 
Drawing  him  back  to  the  village  and  shady 

garden. 
Where  lindens  stood  in  stately  dark  magnifi- 
cence. 
And  lilies  of  the  valley  spread  their  virgin 

fragrance. 
Where    round-shouldered    willows    by    the 

weir. 
Bend  in  a  row  above  the  water  clear. 
Where  a  stout  oak  grows  above  the  fat- 
eared  wheat. 
Where  hemp  and  nettles  make  the  air  smell 

sweet  .  .  . 
He  was  drawn  back  to  those  broad  fields  so 

lush. 
Where  the  earth  like  velvet  is  so  black  and 

plush. 
So  that,  no  matter  where  you  may  direct 

your  eye. 
Everywhere  is  a  rustling  of  soft  waves  of 

rye. 
And  through  transparent  clouds,  so  round 

and  white. 
Fall  heavy  beams  of  sunshine  golden  light; 
There  it  is  good  .  .  . 

The  Counsel 
There  once  was  a  Counsel  named  Ranger 
Who  kept  the  Republic  in  danger 
For  several  years 
Amid  mounting  fears 

While  his  dog  made  the  Senate  his  manger. 
It  was  all  due,  of  course,  to  H.  Baker, 
The  thinking  man's  legislator 
Who  gave  Ranger  his  job 
But  was  then  heard  to  sob 
"A  mistake,  and  I'm  the  mistaker. " 
He  came  to  work  in  a  truck 
Which  had  frightened  many  a  duck. 
Which  some  people,  as  well. 
Had  advised  him  to  sell. 
But  to  all  he  replied.  "What  the  heck." 
Yes,  his  speech  was  as  blue  as  the  ocean. 
Barnyard  pearls  were  his  deepest  devotion. 
Though  he  withered  the  ear, 
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He  made  himself  clear 

And  he  kept  the  Senate  in  motion. 

His  command  of  the  Calendar  was  atisolute. 

If  your  bill  was  to  pass,  you  had  best  salute. 

For  rank  hath  its  pleasures 

And  legislative  measures 

Were    as    limp,    without     Ranger,    as    H. 

Greene's  cheroot. 
His  personal  causes  were  winsome- 
Clean  air.  clean  water,  and  then  some. 
But  nothing  engages 
His  heart  more  than  Pages 
When  Alison  and  Kim.  his  twins,  come. 
With  him  were  all  Captain  and  Chief. 
For  us  it  will  be  a  relief 
To  he  Tommy  and  Jim 
And  Dan  once  again. 
Prank    Moore    must    be    thinking    "Good 

Grief." 
There  isn"t  much  more  one  can  say. 
The  Counsel  will  simply  not  stay. 
He's  departing  in  haste 
To  help  manage  waste. 
But  who  cares?  We  still  have  Mary  Kay. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  thoughts  to 
those  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  concerning  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Jim  Range.  Jim  has  been  an 
invaluable  asset  to  all  Senators  and  to 
their  staffs.  His  dedication  to  duty  and 
his  understanding  of  the  operations  of 
this  complex  institution  are  greatly 
appreciated.  He  has  been  an  effective 
conduit  of  the  majority  leader's 
wishes,  and  has  always  been  willing  to 
assist  in  situations  both  mundane  and 
intricate. 

The  assistance  he  has  lent  to  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  has  been  es- 
pecially valuable  to  me  and  to  our 
other  members.  The  clock  did  not  run 
when  he  gave  his  time  and  insight  to 
what  have  sometimes  been  very  diffi- 
cult questions.  His  sense  of  humor  has 
frequently  kept  us  from  taking  our- 
selves too  seriously,  and  his  gentle- 
manly manner  has  earned  him  the  re- 
spect of  his  political  allies  and  foes 
alike. 

We  will  all  certainly  miss  his  soft 
vowels  and  his  hard  work.  I  wish  him 
every  success  and  happiness  in  his 
future  endeavors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  347)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  347 

Whereas.  James  Davis  Range  has  served 
as  an  exemplary  Counsel  to  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
during  the  98th  Congress: 

Whereas.  James  Davis  Range  has  served 
his  country  in  various  positions,  including 
service  on  the  National  Commission  on 
Water  Quality  and  ser\ice  as  a  professional 
staff  member  to  the  United  States  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works; 

Whereas.  James  Davis  Range  has  per- 
formed invaluable  work  on  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  the  Resource  Conservation  Recovery 
Act,  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  and  the 


Environmental  Research  and  Development 
Act; 

Whereas.  James  Davis  Range  has  served 
the  Senate,  the  Senators  of  the  Republican 
Majority,  and  the  Majority  Leader  with 
competence,  dedication,  and  loyalty: 

Whereas.  James  Davis  Range  has  persist- 
ently worked  to  achieve  those  goals  that 
will  improve  our  Nation: 

Whereas,  the  ducks  of  this  Nation  are 
greatly  in  hope  that  James  Davis  Ranges 
new  job  will  keep  him  away  from  the  blinds 
of  the  nation:  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolied.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  extends  its  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude to  James  Davis  Range  for  his  devoted 
and  superb  service  to  his  country  and  to  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  James 
Davis  Range. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  we  need  not  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  on  this  resolution.  I  am  just 
as  sure  that  all  of  us  wish  Jim  Range 
well  in  his  endeavor  as  do  I.  I  think 
the  accolade  given  him  in  this  resolu- 
tion just  adopted  is  richly  deserved. 


Service  nominations  described  in  the 
first  paragraph  on  page  8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Executive  Calendar  has  certain  nomi- 
nations that  are  cleared  for  action  on 
this  side.  May  I  say  to  the  minority 
leader  that  we  have  nominations  be- 
ginning on  page  1  under  the  African 
Development  Foundation,  all  of  those 
on  page  2  and  page  3.  and  pages  4.  5, 
and  6.  as  well  as  those  nominations 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  in  the 
Air  Force,  Army,  Foreign  Service. 
Marine  Corps,  and  Navy  on  pages  7 
and  8.  All  of  those  are  cleared  for 
action  by  unanimous  consent  on  this 
side,  Mr.  President.  If  the  minority 
leader  is  prepared  to  consider  any  or 
all  of  those  nominations,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  consider  them  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority is  prepared  to  consider  both 
nominations  on  page  1,  all  nomina- 
tions on  pages  2.  3.  4.  5.  6,  page  7.  and 
page  8  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
nomination  that  appears  on  page  8. 
That  first  paragraph  on  page  8  is  not 
just  a  nomination.  That  is  a  list  of 
nominations. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  minority  leader  is  not 
prepared  to  consider  that  list  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  majority  leader  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  nominations  as 
follows:  Calendar  No.  448  through  No. 
460,  and  the  nominations  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  on  pages  7  and  8, 
with  the  exception  of  those  Foreign 


AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
FOUNDATION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  A.  C.  Arterbery,  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  is  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
FUND 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Richard  D.  Erb,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
United  States  Executive  Director. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  is  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Mary  Kate  Bush,  of  New  York,  to 
be  United  States  Alternate  Executive 
Director. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  is  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nominations 
of  Walter  Leon  Cutler,  of  Maryland,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  Class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America    to    the    Kingdom    of    Saudi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  is  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Thomas  W.  M.  Smith,  of  Maine,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service.  Class  of  Minister-Counselor, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Nigeria. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  is  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 


AIR  FORCE;  NAVY:  ARMY 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  following 
nominations  in  the  Air  Force,  Navy, 
and  Army. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general   under   the   provisions  of 
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section  624.  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code: 

Col.  Jimmie  V.  Adams.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Joseph  W.  Ashy,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Loring  R.  Astorino.  XXX-XX-XXXXFE. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  H.  Baxter,  XXX-XX-XXXX  FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Malcolm  F.  Bolton,  Jr..  458-56- 
4210FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  G.  Boyd.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Stuart  R.  Boyd.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Edward  R.  Bracken,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Denis  M.  Brown,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  George  L.  Butler,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Harold  N.  Campbell,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  E.  Carr,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  David  M.  Cornell,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Hugh  L.  Cox.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  L.  Craft,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Philip  M.  Drew.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  David  B.  Englund.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Larry  D.  Former,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  E.  Freytag.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  B.  Goetze.  Jr..  041-38- 
7295FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Frank  S.  Goodell,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  E.  Hearne,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  L.  Hiner.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Frank  B.  Horton,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  E.  Jaquish.  148-28-41 19FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Frank  J.  Kelly,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  H.  Ludwig,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Joel  M.  McKean.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Raymond  V.  McMillan,  240-42- 
2893FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Eric  B.  Nelson.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Keithe  E.  Nelson.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force.  Judge  Advocate. 

Col.  Donald  A.  Rigg.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Martin  J.  Ryan.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  P.  Schoeppner.  Jr.,  196-30- 
5760FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  Serur,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Garryl  C.  Slpple.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  D.  Smith.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Donald  Snyder,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Dale  C.  Tabor,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Earl  S.  Van  Inwegen.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Henry  Viccellio.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 


Col.  Charles  A.  Vickery.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Prank  E.  Willis.  334-30-674 IFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  P.  Winters,  472-36-95 15FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Mark  J.  Worrick.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601; 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Rear  Adm.  Robert  F.  Dunn.  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.   Gen.   David   E.   Grange.   Jr.,    115-18- 
1345.  Army  of  the  United  States. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Arter,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officer  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  Commissioned  Officer  of 
the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  593(a).  and 
3385: 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Arthur  V.  Episcopo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
nominations  are  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Maurice  Lee  Barksdale,  of  Texas,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  is  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  J.  Bonnie  Newman,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  is  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 


CONFIRMATION  OF  JOHN  R.  HARGROVE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  has  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide a  major  reinforcement  for  the 
Federal  bench  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. I  am  confident  that  the  Senate 
will  confirm  the  nomination  of  John 
R.  Hargrove  to  ser\'e  as  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  District  of  Maryland. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  Law  School  in  1950,  Judge 
Hargrove  has  had  an  active  career  on 
the  bench  and  before  the  bar.  Since 
1974  he  has  served  as  associate  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore 
City.  Prior  to  that,  he  served  as  an  ad- 
ministrative judge  of  the  First  District 
Court  of  Maryland,  as  associate  judge 
of  Baltimore's  Municipal  Court,  and  as 
judge  on  the  People's  Court  of  Balti- 
more. Moreover,  Judge  Hargrove  has 
had  extensive  experience  in  the  Feder- 
al sphere,  as  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  District  of  Maryland  for  more 
than  6  years. 

Judge  Hargrove's  nomination  is  the 
culmination  of  a  judicial  merit  selec- 
tion process  of  which  I  am  quite 
proud.  Shortly  after  Judge  Shirley 
Jones  announced  late  last  year  that 
she  was  voluntarily  leaving  the  Feder- 
al bench,  I  convened  a  nine-member 
panel  of  distinguished  Marylanders, 
including  lawyers  and  lay  people,  to 
screen  candidates  for  the  nomination. 
The  members  of  this  panel  pored  over 
countless  resumes  and  conducted  nu- 
merous interviews  of  potential  con- 
tenders. At  the  end  of  that  process, 
they  concluded  that  Judge  Hargrove 
was  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  Fed- 
eral bench.  President  Reagan  agreed, 
as  did  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  today  the 
full  Senate  should  concur  in  that  judg- 
ment. 

At  a  time  when  our  judicial  system  is 
under  increasing  pressure  and  work- 
load, it  should  be  encouraging  to  know 
that  such  a  capable,  experienced,  and 
able  nominee  is  available  for  the  Fed- 
eral bench. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  John  R.  Hargrove. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  is  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 


THE  JUDICIARY 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  R.  Hargrove,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  District 
of  Maryland. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  following 
nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  in  the  Air  Force,  Army,  Foreign 
Service,  Marine  Corps,  and  Navy. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Andrew 
A.  Allan,  and  ending  William  R.  Klemm, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  27.  1984. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Jacob  L. 
Braig.  and  ending  Edward  S.  Schwartz, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  27.  1984. 
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Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Curtis  D. 
Hodge,  and  ending  William  E.  Records.  II. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  27.  1984. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Donald 
R.  Allen,  and  ending  Rowland  R.  Wilson, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  27.  1984. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Michael 
A.  Armour,  and  ending  Krikor  O.  Parta- 
mian.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  27.  1984. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Bernard 
J.  Amels.  and  ending  William  A.  Hill.  Jr.. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  27.  1984. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Ronald  C. 
Davis,  and  ending  Robert  P.  Lech,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  27.  1984. 

Army  nominations  t>eginning  William  Al- 
exander, and  ending  Robert  D.  Stewart, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  27.  1984. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Duane  V 
Ackerman.  and  ending  William  T.  Ramey. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  27.  1984. 

Army  nominations  beginning  George  D. 
Imes.  Jr..  and  ending  Howard  Russell,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  27.  1984. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Claude  K. 
Jackson,  and  ending  Charles  A.  Munson. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  27.  1984. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Jeffrey  D. 
Anthony,  and  ending  Luther  O.  Waller, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  27.  1984. 

Army  nominations  t>eginning  Robert  A. 
Sempek.  and  ending  John  H.  Pitchford. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  27.  1984. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Jerry  B. 
Reinoehl.  and  ending  Paul  D.  Szabados. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  27.  1984. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Herman  B. 
Bartholomew,  and  ending  Clark  B.  Will, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  27.  1984. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Paul  F. 
Adams,  and  ending  Andrew  M.  Warner, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  27.  1984. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Eugene  J.  Friedmann.  and  ending  Michael 
Mamoru  Yaki.  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  January  27.  1984. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Mark  H.  Biser.  and  ending  Charles  H. 
Rucks,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  27,  1984. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Truman  O.  Anderson.  III.  and  ending  Lisa 
A.  Row.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  January  27.   1984.  and  ap- 


peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  2,  1984. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  John 
Thomas  Albritton,  and  ending  Sylvia  Ethel 
White,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  27.  1984. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Constante  U 
Abaya,  and  ending  Mary  Case  Wheeler, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  27.  1984. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Mark  F. 
Clapper,  and  ending  Paul  V.  Tomasic.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  27.  1984. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Joseph  A. 
Callahan.  II.  and  ending  George  Hilary 
Watt,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  27.  1984. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  John 
Fincher  Abbot,  and  ending  John  William 
Zwirner.  Jr..  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  January  27.  1984. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  James  W. 
Crawford,  and  ending  Dennis  Robert  Year- 
gain,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  27.  1984. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  nominations 
were  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECORD  OPEN  UNTIL  5:30  P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
remain  open  today  until  5:30  p.m.  for 
the  introduction  of  bills  and  resolu- 
tions and  the  filing  of  statements  and 
committee  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  until  3:30  p.m. 


AIDE  MEDICALE 
INTERNATIONALE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  "ami" 
is  one  of  Americans'  favorite  words  in 
the  French  language.  It  also  happens 
to  be  the  happy  acronym  for  Aide  Me- 
dicale  Internationale,  a  French  hu- 
manitarian organization  which  is, 
indeed,  a  friend  to  a  troubled  world.  It 
was  organized  in  1979  to  answer  the 
call  for  medical  assistance  from  dis- 
tressed countries. 

The  organization  was  born  out  of 
the  bitter  experiences  of  Vietnam, 
Lebanon,  and  Biafra.  A  small  group  of 
dedicated  doctors  and  nurses  felt  that 
the  larger,  established  relief  groups 
were  unable  to  deal  efficiently  and 
rapidly  with  the  disasters  that  befell 
those  countries.  They  planned  AMI  as 
a  small,  centrally  organized  group 
with  the  capacity  to  move  quickly  and 
quietly.  Since  its  creation,  AMI  has 
sent  small  teams  of  doctors  and  nurses 
to  Laos.  Cambodia,  Lebanon,  Colom- 
bia, and  Afghanistan.  Their  missions 
have  averaged  2  to  3  months  in  length, 
and  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
most  difficult  circumstances. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  humanitar- 
ian missions  ever  undertaken  by  AMI 
has  been  in  Afghanistan  where  people 
are  suffering  the  shock  of  invasion,  oc- 
cupation, and  civil  war.  For  nearly  3 
years  AMI  has  worked  tirelessly  to 
bring  medicine  and  other  relief  aid  to 
remote  villages  where  the  Afghan 
Government  has  not  allowed  humani- 
tarian organizations,  even  the  Red 
Cross,  to  operate.  In  most  cases, 
groups  of  two  or  three  doctors  and 
nurses  have  traveled  on  foot  or  by 
mule  for  several  days  to  treat  mem- 
bers of  the  civilian  population  and  of 
the  resistance,  to  set  up  hospitals  or 
community  clinics,  and  to  give  basic 
medical  training  to  the  Afghan  people. 

The  best  description  of  AMI'S  work 
in  Afghanistan  can  be  found  in  the 
firsthand  account  of  the  doctors  them- 
selves. In  a  report  on  one  3-month  mis- 
sion in  Afghanistan's  Panjshir  Valley, 
they  wrote: 

We  have  been  walking  for  nine  days  and 
nights,  almost  without  resting  ...  At  times 
there  are  only  several  hundred  meters  be- 
tween us  and  the  SovieU  .  .  .  The  rumbling 
of  hunters  and  helicopters  chase  us  from 
one  refuge  to  the  next. 

Disguised  as  mujahiddins.  we  are  as  dirty 
and  as  tired  as  the  mountain  resistance  who 
are  accompanying  us.  With  us.  we  have  400 
kg.  of  medicine  and  surgical  supplies— anti- 
biotics, antidiarrhgies.  antiflammatories.  vl- 
tamines.  anesthetics  and  equipment  neces- 
sary for  amputation.  Our  companions: 
ninety  (90)  mujahiddins  armed  up  to  their 
teeth,  35  animals  loaded  with  guns,  cannons, 
and  of  course  the  sacks  of  medicine,  careful- 
ly packed. 
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Our  valley  is  situated  north-east  of 
Kaboul.  and  ends  at  the  foot  of  Bukhshan. 
It  shelters  90.000  people,  divided  into  24  vil- 
lages made  of  stone  and  dried  mud  .  .  .  We 
are  to  work  in  a  village  situated  5  km  from 
there,  where  we  will  be  able  to  train  nurses 
and  administer  general  medical  aid. 

Along  the  road  toward  the  villages,  groups 
of  wounded  and  sick  people  fall  upon  us 
hoping  for  care  and  attention.  We  reassure 
them  that  they  will  be  attended  to.  as  soon 
as  the  hospital  is  installed  ...  In  two  days 
we  were  able,  with  the  help  of  the  majuhid- 
dins.  to  create  a  sort  of  pharmacy,  separate 
rooms  for  women  and  men  and  a  corner  for 
consultation. 

The  day  of  work  begins  at  8:30  ...  Be- 
cause we  were  living  three  hours  from  the 
fronts  ...  we  were  taking  into  our  care 
many  wounded  by  the  war  and  all  the  hor- 
rors that  accompany  it.  Our  student  nurses 
.  .  .  progress  quickly.  In  two  weeks  time 
they  were  able  to  administer  basic  medical 
aid  and  dress  their  first  wounds.  They  will 
be  able,  after  our  departure,  to  care  for 
wounded  people,  to  diagnose  and  clear  up 
infections  while  waiting  for  the  relief  team 
to  arrive. 

Aide  Medicale  Internationale  is  a 
unique  organization  and  deserves  our 
recognition,  admiration,  respect,  and 
support.  This  week  three  representa- 
tives of  AMI,  Dr.  Pascal  Mathey,  Dr. 
Laurence  Laumonier.  and  Dr.  Phil- 
lippe  Augoyard.  are  in  Washington 
and  today  will  visit  the  Capitol.  I  am 
confident  Senators  will  join  me  today 
in  welcoming  them  and  in  expressing 
our  thanks.  We  can  speak  to  them  not 
only  as  Senators,  but  from  our  hearts, 
as  friends  and  as  fellow  citizens  of  this 
troubled  planet.  The  sacrifice  they 
have  made  and  the  hardship  they 
have  endured  is  a  magnificent  exam- 
ple to  the  world  of  selfless  service  with 
no  object  but  the  relief  of  suffering 
and  the  cure  of  sickness  and  injury. 

Appreciation  is.  of  course,  not  limit- 
ed to  the  Capitol.  Mrs.  Mathias  first 
called  AMI  to  my  attention,  and  I 
know  that  she  is  a  strong  advocate  of 
AMI  and  its  work. 

We  may  speak  for  ourselves,  but  I 
suspect  that  she  speaks  for  millions  of 
Americans  who  admire  courage  and 
generosity,  who  know  the  value  of  vol- 
unteer effort,  and  who  cherish  those 
who  love  their  neighbors  as  them- 
selves. 

Our  ancient  allies  in  France  are 
famous  for  many  contributions  to  civi- 
lization in  art.  music,  architecture, 
horticulture,  viticulture,  and  many 
other  fields.  But  none  of  these  gifts 
trancend  the  spirit  that  has  sent  these 
gallant  men  and  women  of  France  to 
the  peaks  and  valleys  of  Afghanistan. 

As  their  Afghan  friends  might  say. 
in  the  words  of  the  Quran, 

They  will  have  peaceful  homes  and  their 
God.  Because  God  knows  what  they  have 
been  doing,  their  deeds  are  clear. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  a  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request? 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Certainly  I  with- 
hold. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 


THE  TEXACO-GETTY  MERGER 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress would  at  least  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  a  test  vote  on  congression- 
al sentiment  regarding  the  Texaco- 
Getty  Oil  merger.  Normally  the  mes- 
sage that  is  here  from  the  House 
would  be  a  privileged  matter  and  could 
be  brought  up  by  the  majority  leader 
or  any  Senator.  I  certainly  would  not 
want  to  circumvent  the  majority 
leader  on  something  like  that,  but  I 
had  hoped  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  would  take  some  action  to 
at  least  allay  the  fears  a  lot  of  us  have 
about  this  merger.  I  am  concerned.  We 
held  hearings  in  the  Small  Business 
Committee  this  past  week  with  Gener- 
al McGrath.  the  new  head  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division,  as  the  principal  witness. 
Of  course,  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
discuss  this  case  or  the  Toyota-Gener- 
al Motors  case,  but  I  am  certainly 
under  no  such  constraint.  I  just 
cannot  understand  how  on  Earth  the 
Texaco-Getty  merger  could  keep  from 
being  anticompetitive  and  in  restraint 
of  trade  and  especially  damaging  to 
small  business. 

Second.  I  know  the  argument  is  that 
the  $10  billion  taken  out  of  the  econo- 
my to  accomplish  that  merger  all 
winds  up  going  back  into  the  economy 
anyway.  I  think  that  argument  has  to 
be  tested  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Eleven  percent,  or  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion, is  going  to  go  to  the  Getty 
Museum.  It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me 
to  believe  that  that  money  is  going  to 
find  its  way  back  into  the  national  in- 
stitutions so  that  it  is  available  for 
capital  formation  for  business. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  when  we  de- 
regulated oil  in  this  country,  it  was  at 
the  insistence  of  the  oil  industry,  espe- 
cially the  major  oil  companies,  who  as- 
sured us  that  if  they  had  the  right 
price,  there  were  all  kinds  of  oil  to  be 
found. 

You  have  to  ask  yourself  how  much 
oil  Texaco  could  find  if  it  put  $10  bil- 
lion into  its  exploration  program. 
There  is  one  thing  I  do  know— that 
putting  $10  billion  into  Getty  does  not 
produce  even  one  additional  barrel  of 
oil  for  this  country. 

You  wonder  where  that  venturous 
spirit  is.  Texaco  will  become  the 
second  biggest  oil  company  in  the 
United  States,  just  behind  Exxon,  not 
because  it  has  shown  the  spirit  of  risk 
and  determination  to  go  out  and  look 
for  oil.  but  because  it  has  bought  up 
the  large  reserves  that  Getty  held. 

Mr.  President.  I  object  to  any  kind 
of  merger  of  this  nature.  I  do  not  care 
who  the  party  is  that  is  trying  to  take 
over  Getty  or  anybody  else.  But  I  have 


been  increasingly  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  antitrust  enforcement  by  this 
administration;  and  certainly  in  this 
case,  which  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
most  egregious  violations  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  I  am  increasingly  disturbed 
that  no  action  has  been  taken. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  would  be  able 
to  get  a  test  vote  in  the  Senate,  but  I 
guess  that  will  not  be  possible,  since 
this  cannot  be  brought  up  now.  It  is 
not  privileged  any  longer,  because  we 
voted  cloture  on  the  death  penalty 
bill,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  up 
anything  except  by  unanimous  con- 
sent; and  I  understand  that  there  are 
some  objections  to  bringing  up  the  bill 
that  the  House  has. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  come  from  the  secure  briefing 
room  where  Members  are  being 
briefed  presently  on  the  situation  in 
Lebanon. 

I  have  been  handed  a  note  now- 
saying  that  there  are  no  further  re- 
quirements for  morning  business.  The 
adjournment  resolution,  as  amended, 
has  been  concurred  in  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  resolution  is 
back  here. 

The  minority  leader  indicated  that 
he  would  stay  at  the  briefing,  that  he 
need  not  be  present  when  the  motion 
to  adjourn  is  made. 


AUTHORITY         FOR  CERTAIN 

ACTION       DURING       ADJOURN- 
MENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  until 
Monday,  February  20,  1984.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  that  they  be  ap- 
propriately referred  and  the  Vice 
President  and  President  pro  tempore 
be  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  will  stand  in  adjournment, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  255.  as  amend- 
ed, to  the  hour  of  12  noon  on  Monday. 
February  20.  1984. 

At  that  time,  as  is  the  custom  of  the 
Senate  and  pursuant  to  order  previ- 
ously entered,  the  Senate  will  convene 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  presen- 
tation of  President  Washington's  fare- 
well address  to  be  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey 

(Mr.  LAtTTENBERG). 
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After  the  delivery  of  President 
Washington's  farewell  address,  the 
Senate  will  then  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  11  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  the 
following  day.  February  21. 

On  Tuesday,  after  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  unfinished  business, 
which  is  the  death  penalty  bill.  S. 
1765.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
rule  XXII.  cloture  having  been  in- 
voked today. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  are 
able  to  finish  that  bill  during  the  day 
on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday. 


Oliver  M.  Korshin 
David  L.  Levin 
Dolores  Y.  Loew 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY  20.  1984 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  see  no 
other  Senator  now  seeking  recogni- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  255.  as  amend- 
ed, that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  the  hour  of  12  noon 
on  Monday.  February  20.  1984. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
3:24  p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday.  February  20.  1984.  at  noon. 


William  P.  Castelli 
Dorynne  J. 

Czechowicz 
Laurence  S.  Parer 
Clyde  W.  Parson 
William  T. 

Priedewald 
Elba  J.  Garcia 
Ralph  H.  Henderson 
King  K.  Holmes 
Luveme  A.  Husen 


Donald  R.  Jasinski 
Audrey  P.  Manley 
Harold  D.  McDonald 
Gary  R.  Noble 
Robert  H.  Purcell 
Robert  P.  Read 
Kenneth  C. 

Schneider 
Benjamin  C.  Young. 

Jr. 


To  be  senior  iurgeon 


Myron  J.  Adams.  Jr. 
Gerald  L.  Brown 
Mitchell  H.  Gail 
Lillian  Gavrilovich 
James  Gilliam.  Jr. 


Gary  Herschel 

Harding 
Charles  L.  Hostetter 
Stephen  P.  Jencks 
John  A.  Knight.  Jr. 


Osamu  H.  Matsutani 
Lawrence  W.  Osborn 
Kenneth  M.  Petersen 


To  be  surgeon 
William  D.  Brown         Philip  D.  Noguchi 
Vern  W.  Harpole  Richard  K.  Rudy 

Stephen  P.  Heyse  Loren  A.  Zech 

Thomas  M.  Kessler 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeon 
Edgar  R.  Cordivin 

To  be  assistant  surgeon 
David  W.  Anderson 

To  be  dental  director 
Thomas  L.  Austin         James  E.  Standifer 
Louis  P.  Cannavale 
William  S.  Driscoll 
John  Polio 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received  by 
the  Senate  February  9.  1984: 
Ambassador 
Richard  H.  Imus.  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Sen-ice  Officer  of  class  1,  for  the  rank  of 
Ambassador  during  his  tenure  of  ser\-ice  as 
U.S.  Negotiator  on  Textile  Matters. 
Public  Health  Service 
The    following   candidates   for   personnel 
action  in  the  regular  corps  of  the  Public 
Health    Service    subject    to    qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 
Por  appointment: 

To  be  assistant  surgeon 

Karen  C.  Carlson  Sandra  A.  Kweder 

Sevasti  J.  Dames  Mary  A.  Powers 

Arthur  J.  French  III     Roger  D.  Prock 

Public  Health  Service 

The   following   candidates   for   personnel 

action  in  the  regular  corps  of  the  Public 

Helath    Service    subject    to    qualifications 

therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

Por  permanent  promotion: 

To  be  medical  director 


Richard  G.  Weaver 
Richard  L.  Webber 


To  be  senior  dental  surgeon 
Lynn  J.  Brown  Clifford  C.  Scharke 


Donald  P.  Butler 
David  B.  Jones 
Gary  A.  Kellam 

To  be  den 
Robert  J.  Allen 
Robert  A.  Best 
Harold  A.  Black 
Martin  R.  Cirulis 
Stephen  B.  Corbin 
John  G.  Devine 
Benjamin  P.  Howard 
John  H.  Lee 
Russell  K.  Lemack 


Conrad  A.  Schwalm 
William  D.  Straube 


tal  surgeon 
Francisco  L.  San 
Miguel-Mendez 
Jerome  J.  Savel 
Robert  H.  Selwitz 
Daniel  L.  Speth 
Gordon  H.  Tong 
Mary  E.  Tope 
Allan  D.  Valentine 


To  l>e  nurse  director 
Juanita  M.  Barkley       Ray  Cameron 
Alicia  M.  Blessington   Dorothy  Delooff 

To  be  senior  nurse  officer 
Vivien  M.  Demarest      Marilyn  K. 
Jeanelte  M.  Vanderven 

Scheppan 

To  be  nurse  officer 


Marianne  M. 
Davenport 
Michael  K.  Fire 
Doris  C.  Haak 
Aleta  J.  Kessinger 


Prank  J.  Lang 
Lorraine  A.  Maciag 
Billy  J.  Moore 
Mary  M.  Shoultz 


To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 
Janice  M.  Carico  Roger  A.  Monson 

To  be  engineer  director 


Robert  L.  Ajax 
William  E.  Barkley 
Peter  Y.  Bengtson 
Denis  E.  Body 
George  A.  Carson 
John  K.  Carswell 
Robert  M.  Clark 
Ronald  P.  Coene 
Charles  P.  Costa 
R.  Prank  Grossman 
Herbert  P.  Klein 
Kenneth  J. 

Kronoveter 
Robert  E.  Landreth 
Pong  N.  Lem 
George  B.  Martin 

To  be  senior  engineer  officer 
George  E.  Anderson     John  L.  Hankinson 


Howard  D.  Metz 
Thomas  M.  Moore 
Allen  H.  Palmer 
George  L.  Pettigrew 
Charles  R.  Phillips 
Maris  Pubulis 
Donald  G.  Remark 
Stanley  J.  Reno 
Marvin  Rosenstein 
Fred  G.  Rueter 
John  L.  Russell 
William  J. 

Wandersee 
James  V.  Waskiewicz 
Richard  P.  Wromble 


Ronald  Kent 

Anderson 
Charles  R.  Bowman 
Keith  E.  Enders 
Kenneth  W.  Grimley.  Charles  W. 

Jr.  Whitmore 


Wayne  R.  Mathis 
William  A.  Mullen. 

Ill 
Wayne  R.  Ott 


To  be  engineer  officer 


Paul  S.  Arell 
William  M.  Burch 
Victor  N.  Byerly 
Terry  L.  Christensen 
Alwin  L.  Dieffenbach 
Douglas  C.  Jensen 


Paul  J.  Liebendorfer 
Laurence  D.  Reed 
Cecil  P.  Roper.  Jr. 
Elliot  A.  Shefrin 
Mark  A.  Werre 
Gordon  H.  Wilcox 


To  be  senior  assistant  engineer  officer 
James  T.  Sorensen 

To  be  scientist  director 


John  J.  Bartko 
Robert  P.  Clarke 
Alfred  Hellman 
Eugene  H.  Herman 
Barry  L.  Johnson 

To  be  senior  scientist 
Melvyn  R.  Altman        Bobby  J.  Gunter 


Pantelis  G.  Rentos 
Norman  L.  Richards 
Jonathan  Roberts 
Ralph  E.  Shuping 
Joel  M.  Solomon 


James  C.  Hill 
Arthur  E.  Lagace.  Jr. 
James  P.  McTigue 
Harvey  P.  Stein 
Michael  Weisberg 


Roger  L.  Anderson 
William  A.  Betts 
John  P.  Burke 
Jerry  L.  Chandler 
James  M.  Everts 
Zorach  R.  Glaser 

To  be  scientist 
Hugh  J.  Hansen  John  H.  Sammons 

Howard  W.  Kroll 

To  be  sanitarian  director 
Larry  O.  Garten  James  P.  Lawier 

Edwin  O.  Goodman      James  M.  Stewart 

To  be  senior  sanitarian 
Raymond  D.  Walter  L.  McPartlin 

Beaulieu  Michael  A.  Randolph 

Lee  A.  Bland.  Jr.  John  C.  Yashuk 

Joseph  E.  Burrow.  Jr.  Webster  Young.  Jr. 

To  be  sanitarian 
Darryl  B.  Barnett         Kenneth  W.  Holt 
Steven  P.  Cohen  Donald  R.  Tillery 

Terrance  B.  Gratton 

To  be  veterinary  director 
Richard  P.  Bradbury    Dennis  O.  Johnsen 
William  F.  Cornett       Richard  A.  Mason 
III  James  D.  Small 

To  be  senior  veterinary  officer 
Samuel  R.  Adams.  Jr. 

To  be  pharmacist  director 
Richard  R.  Ashbaugh  William  P.  Heffernan 


Robert  L.  Ashmore 
Thomas  S.  Bozzo 
Robert  L.  Childress 
George  E.  Conley 
Raymond  J.  Parkas 
Paul  T.  Parrell 
Daniel  Hausman 

To  be  senior 

Edgar  H.  Adams 
James  V.  Anderson 
Richard  J.  Berlin 
Norman  C.  Dittman 
Robert  A.  Epstein 
Bobby  L.  Golden 
Ronald  W.  Horloff 
John  P.  Mays 


Walter  Jakubowski 
Michael  J.  Kopcho 
Edward  L.  Kruger 
John  J.  Miescier 
Jeremiah  R.  Toomey 
Leighton  H.  Tooms 

pharmacist 

Jimmy  R.  Mitchell 
Francis  X.  Osullivan. 

Jr. 
Ronald  J.  Pytel 
Timothy  P.  Svoboda 
Charles  P.  Veach 
Donald  G.  Weinand 


To  be  pharmacist 


Thomas  J.  Ambrose 
Mark  D.  Anderson 
David  Barash 
Michael  G.  Beatrice 
John  A.  Boren 
Dennis  C.  Dahl 
Robert  Dechrlstoforo 
James  E.  Edge 
Steven  C.  Garrett 
Terrance  L.  Green 
Norman  A.  Hadd 
Steven  K.  Halstead 


Samuel  M.  Hope 
Rolley  E.  Johnson 
Delbert  G.  Martin 
James  A.  May 
Craig  R.  McCormack 
Roger  L.  McGhee 
Gregory  G.  Moeller 
Karl  O.  Nease 
Paul  P.  Nelson 
Robbin  M. 

Nighswander 
Barry  W.  Nishikawa 
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Franklin  D. 

Stottlemyer 
FYankie  L.  Sutton 
Edward  D. 

Westmoreland 


To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacist 
Robert  W.  Boyce  David  L.  Rosen 

Mary  B.  Forbes  Gregory  D.  Thomas 

Yana  R.  Mille 

To  be  dietitian 
Donald  M.  Patin  Janice  M.  Rary 

To  be  senior  assistant  dietitian 
Gloria  J.  Stables 

To  be  therapist  director 
Neil  O.  Hartman  Dale  E.  Swett 

Robert  N.  Parrette 

To  be  senior  therapist 
Timothy  V.  Reyburn 

To  be  therapist 
William  M.  Brown        Francis  W.  Levy,  Jr. 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 
Leopold  R.  Charles  L.  McGarvey 

Labranche  Ivana  R.  Williams 

To  be  health  services  director 
Erich  W.  Bretthauer 
Thomas  R.  Fewell 
Neil  S.  Goldstein 
Kenneth  D.  Howard 
Walter  Kelsey 
Hunter 


Stanley  J.  Kissel.  Jr. 
Joseph  Scotto 
Robert  P.  Swiecicki 
Elizabeth  S.  Trever 


To  be  senior  health  services  officer 


Reuben  A  Baybars 
Norman  E.  Childs 
Lila  R.  Davis 
Kenneth  R.  Envall 
Robert  B.  Paoro 
Gerald  L.  Gels 
Robert  T.  Handren. 
Jr. 


John  E.  Hubbard 
Philip  W.  McClain 
Philip  M.  McClean 
Louise  A.  Meister 
James  W.  Rolofson 


To  be  health  services  officer 


Lee  H.  Loomis 
John  T.  Miller.  Jr. 
Johnny  R.  Rainey 
Jon  M.  Rasmussen 
Carl  D.  Reed 
Idelle  P.  Smith 
Robert  Soliz 
Edwin  S.  Spirer 
John  D.  Wells 
Wilhelmina  Wilson 
Sherman  H.  Wooding 


Martin  T.  Abell 
Donald  J.  Benchoff 
Robert  N.  Burns 
Randal  D.  Carter 
William  M.  Chapin, 

Jr. 
Norman  E.  Dodds 
Joseph  Garcia.  Jr. 
Daniel  J.  Gouves 
Earl  H.  Handwerker 
Bryan  D.  Hardin 
Thomas  Loftus 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 
Patricia  E.  Brooks        Wayne  T.  Sanderson 
Barry  M.  Goldberg 

Public  Health  Service 

The   following   candidates   for   personnel 

action  in  the  regular  corps  of  the  Public 

Health    Service    subject    to    qualifications 

therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

Por  appointment: 

To  be  senior  surgeon 


Leonard  Bachman 
Paul  A.  Blake 
Joel  G.  Breman 
Floyd  J.  Brinley.  Jr. 
Anthony  M.  Bruno 
Robert  W.  Burgess 
Robert  P.  Cary 
Edward  R.  Chahin 
Thomas  N.  Chase 
P.  Lawrence  Clare 
Clifford  L.  Culp.  Jr. 
Jack  Durell 
Robert  Edelman 


Bruce  L.  Evatt 
Douglas  E. 

Gaasterland 
Marilyn  H.  Gaston 
Elliot  S.  Gershon 
Oilman  D.  Grave 
Donald  E.  Henson 
Alan  R.  Hinman 
Gordon  C.  Johnson 
T.  Stephen  Jones 
Henry  Krakauer 
Robert  G.  Laffoon 
Philip  J.  Landrigan 


Donald  H.  Luecke 
Alfred  E.  Miller 
Paul  M.  Monahan 
Ernesto  S.  Montoya 
James  D.  Moore 
Loren  R.  Mosher 
Anil  B.  Mukherjee 
Peter  M.  Nakamura 
Martin  J.  Nemiroff 
Harold  P.  Newman. 

Jr. 
Audrey  H.  Nora 
Herbert  Pardes 
Ira  H.  Pastan 


T.  J.  Redding 
David  Rodbard 
Patricia  A.  Salomon 
Joseph  D.  Schulman 
John  L.  Sever 
Jay  R.  Shapiro 
Herbert  T. 

Takashima 
Shiro  Tanaka 
Carl  W.  Tyler.  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Weeks 
Bruce  D.  Weintraub 
Melvin  W.  Williams 
Samuel  H.  Wilson 


To  be  dental  surgeon 


To  be  surgeon 


John  S.  Andrews.  Jr. 
David  H.  Barrett 
Michael  P.  Biernoff 
Jack  D.  Blaine 
Harold  J.  Bodin 
A.  David  Brandling- 
Bennett 
Richard  D.  Brodsky 
Robert  D.  Burgess 
Carlos  C.  Campbell 

III 
Bruce  P.  Chandler 
Jose  P.  Cordero 
Thomas  J.  Creelman 
Jeffrey  A.  Cutler 
Dennis  M.  Deleo 
D.  Peter  Drotman 
Richard  B.  Everson 
Frederick  L.  Ferris 

III 
John  C.  Finley 
Timothy  G.  Fleming 
Leslie  G.  Ford 
Donald  P.  Francis 
William  L.  Freeman 
Edward  I.  Ginns 
Dorothy  M.  Gohdes 
James  T.  Goodrich 
Mary  E.  Guinan 
Prank  A.  Hamilton 
Dale  E.  Haveman 
David  E.  Heppel 
David  L.  Heymann 
James  L.  Hoff 
James  M.  Jaranson 
David  C.  Jimerson 
Richard  A.  Kaslow 
Samuel  J.  Keith 
Robert  F.  Knouss 
William  C.  Knowler 
Cornells  A.  Kolff 
Jeffrey  P.  Koplan 
Kenneth  H.  Kraemer 


W.  Robert  Lange 
Dale  N.  Lawrence 
James  A.  Lewis 
Randall  H.  Lortscher 
Milton  K.  W.  Lum 
William  J.  Martone 
Edward  E.  Max 
Barton  C.  McCann 
Dennis  B.  Mclntyre 
William  J.  Miner 
Herbert  C.  Morse  III 
Joel  Moss 
Phillip  I.  Nieburg 
Allan  S.  Noonan 
Charles  Q.  North 
Antonia  C.  Novello 
Robert  B. 

Nussenblatt 
Mark  W.  Oberle 
David  J.  Pettitt 
Donald  G.  Puro 
Gerald  V.  Quinnan. 

Jr. 
Walter  Reich 
Walter  J.  Rogan 
Bruce  S.  Schoenberg 
Chester  F.  Schott 
Cynthia  D.  Schraer 
Elston  Seal,  Jr. 
Mitchell  Singal 
Walter  C.  Sloane 
Dixie  E.  Snider.  Jr. 
Dorothy  D.  Sogn 
Harrison  C.  Spencer. 

Jr. 
Alan  M.  Steinman 
James  W.  Stratton 
Angelita  J.  Sunga 
Edward  Tabor 
Carl  J.  Tjerandsen 
Lynda  K. 

Zaunbrecher 


To  be  senior  assistant  surgeon 


Wallace  L.  M.  Alward 
Ronald  E.  Brennan 
Michael  J.  Carraher 
William  E.  Carter.  Jr. 
Dean  F.  Effler 
David  T.  Estroff 
Richard  A.  Goodman 
William  L.  Heyward 
John  T. 

Huttenlocher 
Mark  A.  Kane 
John  R.  Kittredge 
Douglas  N.  Klaucke 
Timothy  D.  Mayhew 
Richard  J.  Miller 
Melinda  Moore 
Guillermo  R.  Otero- 

Herrmann 


Gary  M.  Pablo 
John  E.  Parker 
Stephen  B.  Permison 
Stephen  R.  Preblud 
Michael  J.  Rosenberg 
Kenneth  A. 

Schachter 
David  C.  Sokal 
Johnetta  G.  Stokes 
Richard  D.  Klausner 
Barbara  A.  Levin 
David  R.  Marsh 
Frederick  T.  Strand 
Arnold  E. 

Washington 
John  L.  Wetherby  III 


To  be  senior  dental  surgeon 
Jerome  L.  Gordon 
Stanford  E. 
Hamburger 


David  W.  Fix 
Gene  A.  Gerber 
Arthur  R.  Hand 
Jeffrey  T.  Hoffeld 
Dushanka  V. 
Kleinman 


William  J.  Niendorff 
Gary  E.  Schumacher 
Charles  H.  Smith 
Rodney  Wong 
David  K.  Wright 


To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeon 


James  E.  Adamo 
Victor  R.  Alos 
David  Apatoff 
Steven  M.  Boe 
Allen  R.  Bond 
Roland  J.  Bondani 
John  W.  Brown  III 
Eric  G.  Bruce 
Barbara  C.  Bursaw 
Richard  A. 

Champany 
James  R.  Cheever 
George  M.  Ciavola 
Christopher  Delecki 
Stephen  P.  Delpiano 
Walter  R.  Dickinson. 

Jr. 
Camille  P.  Dipaola 
Robert  G.  Doherty 
Suzanne  Eberling 
William  E.  Evans 
Lawrence  J.  Furman 
Martin  G.  Goebbel 
Michael  D.  Harmon 
Robert  W.  Hendricks. 

Jr. 

To  be  nu 
Karen  L.  Allen 
Olive  P.  Brown 
Linda  N.  Bullen 
Patricia  L.  Callison 
Karen  J.  Clifford 
Mary  M.  Dodson 
Kendra  L.  Ellis- 

Hatheway 
Mary  E.  Emerson 


Michael  H.  Hess 
John  V.  Kelsey 
Thomas  E.  Lenoir 
John  D.  Levy 
Roger  D.  Livingood 
David  B.  Lloyd 
Donald  W.  Marianos 
Patrick  D. 

McDermott 
John  R.  Meeth 
Steven  R.  Newman 
Lawrence  J.  Ochfeld 
Catherine  A.  Phillips 
Paul  D.  Phillips 
Gerald  S.  Phipps 
Garry  E.  Pitts 
Robert  G.  Plage 
Steven  P.  Pruce 
Timothy  W. 

Sizemore 
Fred  B.  Skrepcinski 
James  W.  Toothaker 
Sarah  E.  Valway 
Barry  S.  Vanorman 
Richard  H.  White 
Harvey  S.  Wilson 

rse  officer 

Merlyn  K.  Erickson 
Marilyn  J.  Geiger 
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To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 


Melissa  M.  Adams 
Barbara  J.  Anderson 
Bruce  C.  Baggett 
Barbara  E.  Baker 
William  S.  Campbell 
Clifton  E.  Carr.  Jr. 
Mary  Chambers 
Vianne  S.  Coppola 
Martha  J.  Coury 
Nancy  J.  Devlin 
Elizabeth  J.  Holcomb 
Roljerta  A.  Holder 
Eva  L.  Jones 
Eleanor  B.  Kelner 
Gaylyn  J.  Lawrence 
Carolyn  B.  Lee 
Melinda  S.  Lee 
Thomas  H.  Love 
Judith  E.  Maeda 
Anthony  E.  R.  Mann 
Charles  R.  Mauch 


Theresa  M. 
McDonald 
Thelma  C.  McGee 
Peter  P.  Meccariello 
Jerry  D.  Metzler 
Samuel  Monroe 
Suzanne  M.  MuUin 
Daniel  A.  Napoliello 
Melva  V.  Owens 
Mary  M.  Preston 
Glenn  A.  Pruitt 
Inez  T.  Rixse 
Cristino  Rodriguez 
Janet  S.  Schultz 
Robert  J.  SivTet 
Michael  D.  Smith 
Maria  J.  Tavormina 
Paul  R.  Varney 
Constance  G.  Walker 
Marcia  J.  Withiam 


To  be  assistant  nurse  officer 


Danny  J.  English 
Lonna  J.  Fullerton 
Michelle  T.  Hall 
Donna  M.  Kenison 
Kathleen  M.  Kobus 
Roman  L. 
Kupczynski 


Robert  T.  Lippert 
Helen  L.  Meyers 
Mark  B.  Parshall 
Marva  R.  Pedro 


To  be  engineer  officer 


James  A.  Crum 
Daniel  Jay  Deroeck 
Thomas  G.  Gallegos 
Joseph  D.  Gillam 
Richard  J.  Guimond 


James  A.  Heidman 
Michael  J.  Kremer 
Stephen  B.  Leighton 
Oliver  T.  Love.  Jr. 
Brock  M.  Nicholson 
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Chester  P.  Paul  William  M.  Vatavuk 

Leo  H.  Slander.  Jr.  Michael  Verschelden 

Walter  H.  Stevenson  Timothy  R.  Webster 

Dennis  W.  Taylor  John  M.  Yacher 

To  be  senior  assistant  engineer  officer 


Jesse  L.  Abzug 
Marc  R.  Alston 
Thomas  P.  Bloom 
Willard  D. 

Daellenbach 
James  A.  Dinovo 
James  P.  Dunn 
Roy  M.  Pleming 
John  R.  Giedt 
Prank  J.  Hearl 
Daniel  L.  Hightower 
James  G.  Hopson 


Franklin  D. 

Kauahquo 
Terence  S.  Langan 
William  D.  Laroche 
Charles  S. 

McCammon.  Jr. 
Gary  A.  McParland 
William  H.  Midgette 
Dennis  M.  Obrien 
Carl  E.  Sullenger.  Jr. 
David  S.  Sundin 


To  be  senior  scientist 
Paul  Seder 

To  be  scientist 
Paul  A.  Baron  Jeanne  R.  Burg 

Jon  A.  Broadway  Charles  O.  Roberts 

To  be  senior  assistant  scientist 
John  M.  Russo  Joyce  A.  Salg 

To  be  sanitarian 
Robert  E.  Glenn  David  H.  Pedersen 

To  6e  senior  assistant  sanitarian 
Richard  M.  Bryan         Max  B.  Gyllenskog 
Thomas  A.  Demarcus  Robert  F.  Herrick 
John  M.  Pajen  John  P.  Sestito 

To  be  assistant  sanitarian 
William  J.  Daniels 

To  be  veterinary  officer 
Morris  E.  Potter 

To  6e  pharmacist 
Clarence  E.  Larry  M.  Kleinman 

Gissendanner  Michael  R.  Schallock 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacist 


Alan  L.  Ballard 
Mark  E.  Breutzman 
Patrick  O.  Cox 
Charlene  A.  Freiberg 
Beverly  J.  Friedman 
George  R.  Gatewood 

III 
John  A.  Heckel 


James  R.  Hunter 
Halron  J.  Martin 
Anna  M.  Myers 
Anastasia  E.  Perez 
Ralph  H.  Rack 
William  I.  Schuman 
Norman  J.  Turner 
Dennis  J.  Vettese 


To  be  assistant  pharmacist 
Robert  M.  Taylor 

To  be  dietitian 
Marilyn  K.  Flood  Karen  R.  Gordon 

To  be  senior  assistant  dietitian 

Sharon  L.  Hughes         Robert  S. 
Janice  M.  Huy  McLaughlin 

To  be  therapist 
Judith  A.  Bell  David  A.  Havlick 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 
Andrew  Novick 

To  be  health 
Amy  C.  Barkin 
Neil  J.  Berg.  Jr. 
Richard  C.  Bohrer 
Barry  Bragin 
Michael  B. 

Fitzpatrick 
Alan  S.  Harris 
Rot)ert  L.  Heuser 
Rol)ert  C.  Jackson 
Ruth  W.  Kaneshiro 


Robert  W.  Miller 
Latham  R.  Morris 
Robert  J.  Morton.  Jr. 
Nydia  M.  Muniz 
Frederick  G.  Murphy 
Martin  A.  Oberly 
Linda  M.  Pottern 
Philip  W.  Quinn 
Donald  J.  Rooney 
Jacob  L.  Rueda  III 
Stanley  A.  Salisbury 
Gary  N.  Sanden 
Nancy  L.  B.  Sullivan 
Dawn  G.  Tharr 
John  N.  Zey 


service  officer 
Jeffrey  D.  Maurer 
Timothy  J.  Morton 
George  M.  Nakama 
Harry  A'.  Rosenzweig 
Alan  F.  Schmierer 
Kenneth  P.  Schulz 
William  T.  Stringer 

III 
Joel  I.  Verter 
Henry  J.  Wirth  III 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 
Gloria  N.  Ames  leva  Berzins 

Mary  P.  Anderson         Bill  L.  Boggs 
Virginia  J.  Behrens       William  S.  Boivin 


Linda  Morris  Brown 
Stephen  F.  Carver 
Peter  A.  Doob 
Jean  D.  Doong 
Clifford  D.  Evans 
Kathleen  E.  Purey 
Donald  W.  Gann 
James  W.  Garvie 
Charles  W.  Gunzburg 
Ellen  M.  Hutchins 
William  G.  Jones 
Marion  A.  Jordon 
Virginia  M.  Mahady 
Bobby  L.  Mason 
Margaret  A.  Mc- 
Dowell 

To  be  assistant  health  services  officer 
Steven  H.  Ahrenholz    Patricia  A.  Rye 
Robert  G. 
Hammernik 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  624.  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code: 

To  be  regular  major  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Larry  D.  Welch.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  9.  1984: 

African  Development  Foundation 

A.  C.  Arterbery.  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Af- 
rican Development  Foundation  for  a  term 
of  6  years. 

International  Monetary  Fund 

Richard  D.  Erb.  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S.  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

Mary  Kate  Bush,  of  New  York,  to  be  US 
Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  2  years. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

Maurice  Lee  Barksdale.  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Department  of  State 

Walter  Leon  Cutler,  of  Maryland,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Thomas  W.  M.  Smith,  of  Maine,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Nigeria. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
l)efore  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Department  of  Commerce 
J.  Bonnie  Newman,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
The  Judiciary 

John  R.  Hargrove,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Maryland. 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general   under  the  provisions  of 


section  624.  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code: 

Col.    Jimmie   V.    Adams,   XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Joseph  W.  Ashy.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.   Loring  R.   Astorino,   XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Robert    H.    Baxter,    XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Malcolm    F.    Bolton.    Jr.,    458-56- 
4210FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Charles    G.    Boyd.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Stuart  R.  Boyd,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Edward  R.  Bracken,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Denis  M.  Brown,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.    George    L.    Butler,    XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Harold  N.  Campbell,  26I-54-5820FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  E.  Carr.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.    David    M.    Cornell,    XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Hugh    L.    Cox.    III.    XXX-XX-XXXXPR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Richard    L.    Craft.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Philip  M.  Drew.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.    David   B.    Englund.   XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Larry    D.    Portner.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    James   E.    Preytag.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Richard    B.    Goetze.    Jr..    041-28- 
7295FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Frank    S.    Goodell.    271 -34-2 126FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  E.  Hearne.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    William    L,    Miner,    XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Frank  B.  Horton  III,  053-34- 1607PR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    John    E.    Jaquish.    148-28-4 119FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Frank  J.  Kelly,  Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Robert    H.    Ludwig.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Joel    M.    McKean,     XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.     Raymond     V.     McMillan.     240-42- 
2893FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Eric  B.  Nelson,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.    Keithe    E.    Nelson.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force.  Judge  Advocate. 

Col.  Donald  A.  Rigg,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Martin  J.  Ryan,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    John    P.    Schoeppner,    Jr.,    196-30- 
5760FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  Serur.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.    Garryl    C.    Sipple,    406-50-4 108FR, 
Regular  Air  Force: 

Col.    Richard   D.   Smith.   XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Ccl.  Donald  Snyder,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Dale  C.  Tabor.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Earl  S.  Van  Inwegen.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Henry  Viccellio,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 


Col.  Charles  A.  Vickery,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Prank  E.  Willis,  334-30-674 IFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  P.  Winters,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Mark  J.  Worrick,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  F.  Dunn,  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  David  E.  Grange.  Jr.,  115-18- 
1345.  Army  of  the  United  States. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Arter,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officer  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  Commissioned  Officer  of 
the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  593(a),  and 
3385:  jj 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Arthur  V.  Episcopo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Andrew 
A.  Allan,  and  ending  William  R.  Klemm, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  January  27.  1984. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Jacob  L. 
Braig,  and  ending  Edward  S.  Schwartz, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  January  27,  1984. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Curtis  D. 
Hodge,  and  ending  William  E.  Records  II, 


which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  January  27,  1984. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Donald 
R.  Allen,  and  ending  Rowland  R.  Wilson, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  January  27,  1984. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Michael 
A.  Armour,  and  ending  Krikor  O.  Parta- 
mian,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  January  27,  1984. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Bernard 
J.  Amels,  and  ending  William  A.  Hill,  Jr., 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  January  27,  1984. 
In  the  Army 

Army  nominations  beginning  Ronald  C. 
Davis,  and  ending  Robert  P.  Lech,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  January  27,  1984. 

Army  nominations  beginning  William  Al- 
exander, and  ending  Robert  D.  Stewart, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  January  27,  1984. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Duane  V. 
Ackerman.  and  ending  William  T.  Ramey, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  January  27.  1984. 

Army  nominations  beginning  George  D. 
Imes,  Jr..  and  ending  Howard  Russell,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  January  27,  1984. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Claude  K. 
Jackson,  and  ending  Charles  A.  Munson, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  January  27,  1984. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Jeffrey  D. 
Anthony,  and  ending  Luther  O.  Waller, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  January  27,  1984. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Robert  A. 
Sempek,  and  ending  John  H.  Pitchford, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  January  27,  1984. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Jerry  B. 
Reinoehl,  and  ending  Paul  D.  Szabados, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  January  27,  1984. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Herman  B. 
Barthlomew,    and    ending    Clark    B.    Will, 


which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record  on  January  27,  1984. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Paul  P. 
Adams,  and  ending  Andrew  M.  Warner, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  January  27,  1984. 

Foreign  Service 
Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Eugene  J.  Priedmann,  and  ending  Michael 
Mamoru  Yaki,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  January  30,  1984. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Mark  H.  Biser,  and  ending  Charles  H. 
Rucks,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  January  27,  1984. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  tieginning 
Truman  O.  Anderson  III,  and  ending  Lisa  A. 
Row,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  February  2,  1984. 

In  the  Navy 

Navy  nominations  beginning  John 
Thomas  Albritton,  and  ending  Sylvia  Ethel 
White,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  January  27,  1984. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Constante  U, 
Abaya,  and  ending  Mary  Case  Wheeler, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  January  27,  1984. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Mark  P. 
Clapper,  and  ending  Paul  V.  Tomasic,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  January  27,  1984. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Joseph  A, 
Callahan  II,  and  ending  George  Hilary 
Watt,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  January  27,  1984. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  John 
Pincher  Abbot,  and  ending  John  William 
Zwirner,  Jr.,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  January  27,  1984. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  James  W. 
Crawford,  and  ending  Dennis  Robert  Year- 
gain,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  January  27,  1984. 
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INDUSTRIAL  POLICY:  A  POOR 
RECORD  ON  JOB  GROWTH 
AND  ANTI-SMALL  BUSINESS 

HON.  DAN  LUNGREN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  8,  1984 
•  Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
proponents  of  industrial  policy  have 
used  impassioned,  emotional  dialog  to 
document  the  purported  weakness  and 
inevitable  decline  of  the  U.S.  economy 
unless,  of  course,  we  embark  on  this 
unique  and  enlightened  strategy  to 
economic  revitalization.  These  indus- 
trial policy  doomsayers  would  like  us 
to  believe  that  while  the  European 
Community  and  Japan,  fueled  by  their 
grand  industrial  policies,  pass  us  by. 
the  United  States  has  completely 
missed  the  boat. 

I  do  not  buy  that,  the  American 
people  will  not  buy  that,  and  the 
record  shows  that  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

Most  industrial  policy  proposals 
claim  job  growth  as  one  of  their  pri- 
mary objectives.  However,  reviewing 
the  record,  it  is  apparent  that  no 
nation  that  has  utilized  industrial 
policy  has  fared  as  well  as  the  United 
States.  The  chart  below  shows  that 
only  Japan  comes  close  to  the  U.S. 
performance  in  creating  jobs.  In  the 
seventies,  even  the  sacrosanct  industri- 
al policies  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment could  muster  only  one-third  the 
job  growth  of  the  United  States. 

Apart  from  the  chart,  the  dismal  ex- 
perience of  Great  Britain  and  France 
with  industrial  policy  has  been  well 
documented  and  would  seem  to  be 
enough  evidence  for  the  United  States 
to  abandon  once  and  for  all  this  mis- 
guided proposition.  If  indeed  the 
United  States  is  "far  out  of  step  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  on  the  issue  of 
Industrial  Policy"  as  has  been  suggest- 
ed by  some  industrial  policy  propo- 
nents, enactment  of  industrial  policy 
in  this  country  can  only  work  to  our 
disadvantage. 

The  desperation  of  some  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  industrial  policy  is  mani- 
fested in  their  futile  attempts  to 
create  a  panic  over  the  state  of  the 
economy  while  the  United  States 
enjoys  a  dramatic  expansion  of  jobs. 
In  the  year  1983.  over  4  million  jobs 
were  created,  the  second  largest  gain 
for  1  year  in  our  country's  history. 
Nevertheless,  even  if  our  job  growth 
were  not  as  robust  as  it  is  presently.  I 
believe  the  experience  of  Western 
Euroj)e  and  even  Japan  should  make  it 


clear  that  industrial  policy  never  was 
and  never  will  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

To  further  illustrate  the  broad  con- 
sensus working  against  industrial 
policy.  I  am  inserting  an  editorial  into 
the  Congressional  Record  from  the 
July  11.  1983  Washington  Post  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  House  col- 
leagues. 

This  editorial  also  raises  another  in- 
teresting and  important  issue:  The 
treatment  of  small  business  in  indus- 
trial policy. 

A  core  component  of  the  many  in- 
dustrial policy  proposals  before  us  is 
the  creation  of  a  cooperative  council, 
the  so-called  Economic  Cooperation 
Council,  made  up  of  representatives 
from  selected  sectors  of  the  economy. 
After  studying  industrial  policy  pro- 
posals for  several  months  and  having 
chaired  hearings  on  the  subject.  I  have 
one  overriding  concern.  Such  a  council 
would  necessarily  be  dominated  by  Big 
Business.  Big  Labor,  and  Big  Govern- 
ment, with  a  lesser  proportion  allotted 
for  small  business. 

The    mere    composition    of   such    a 
council  should  be  of  great  concern  to 
anyone  concerned  with  the  total  pic- 
ture of  the  U.S.  economy.  Where  in  all 
this  bigness  is  the  niche  for  small  busi- 
ness and  the  individual?  In  no  way  in 
such    an    elitist    council    could    small 
business  exert  an  influence  commensu- 
rate with  its  contribution  to  the  vitali- 
ty of  the  economy.  Estimates  on  the 
proportion  of  jobs  created  by  small 
business  range  between  50  percent  and 
85   percent   of   the   total   jobs   in   the 
economy.  In  fact,  during  periods  of  re- 
cession, small  businesses  are  responsi- 
ble for  virtually  all  net  gains  in  em- 
ployment. It   is  hard  to  imagine  the 
policies  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Council    approaching    anything    that 
could  be  considered  pragmatic,  apoliti- 
cal,   or    egalitarian    when    choosing 
which  businesses  are  to  be  propped  up. 
The  proposals  for  an  industrial  de- 
velopment bank  only  exacerbate  the 
problems  for  small  business  inherent 
in  any  industrial  policy  proposal.  As 
the  Washington  Post  editorial  points 
out.  small  businesses  lack  the  money 
and   organization,   and   therefore   the 
capacity,  to  deal  with  the  bureaucracy 
on  even  terms  with  the  special  interest 
groups  that  invariably  dominate  any 
politically  oriented  institution  such  as 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Council  or 
industrial  development  bank. 

In  the  long  run  it  is  the  small  busi- 
ness competition  that  can  largely  be 
credited  for  injecting  innovation, 
training  the  work  force,  and  ultimate- 


ly creating  the  jobs  necessary  for 
smooth  transitions  and  market  adjust- 
ments in  our  dynamic  economy.  With 
an  industrial  policy  as  a  roadblock,  the 
future  would  not  portend  well  for 
small  business. 

The  job  creation  chart  and  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  11.  1983] 
How  Industrial  Policy  Works 
Does  it  not  strike  you  as  curious  that,  in 
all  the  excited  talk  about  industrial  policy, 
there  should   be  so  little   notice  of  other 
countries'  experience?  Most  of  the  other  de- 
veloped countries  have  experimented  with  it 
repeatedly   over   the   past   generation,   and 
they  have  learned  a  lot. 

The  promoters  of  an  American  industrial 
policy  usually  begin  with  a  rather  romantic 
description  of  its  success  in  Japan.  But  in- 
dustrial planning  is  only  one  explanation 
among  many  for  Japan's  extraordinary 
growth.  A  more  important  one  is  the  nation- 
al practice  of  holding  down  the  standard  of 
living  to  favor  economic  development.  The 
governments  of  Western  Europe  have  been 
working  in  political  and  cultural  traditions 
much  closer  to  those  of  the  United  Stales. 
In  those  countries  it  is  difficult  to  find 
much  reason  to  think  that,  in  the  turbulent 
1970s  and  early  1980s,  industrial  planning 
has  helped  much.  On  balance,  the  evidence 
suggests  that  it  may  actually  have  been 
harmful  in  its  diversion  of  money  into  de- 
clining industries  and  its  tendency  to  post- 
pone necessary  adjustments. 

Of  the  four  largest  European  economies, 
the  one  that  has  relied  least  on  industrial 
policy— West  Germany's— has  emerged  the 
strongest.  Of  the  four.  West  Germany's  is 
also  the  most  competitive  in  the  high  tech 
nologies.  Industrial  policy  is  evidently  not 
quite  a  sure  formula  for  technical  superiori- 
ty. 

The  other  three  leading  European  eco- 
nomic powers— France,  Britain  and  Italy- 
have  shown  the  world  a  lot  about  industrial 
policy.  Particularly  in  France  it  has  had 
some  interesting  successes  over  the  years. 
But  one  characteristic  that  deserves  Ameri- 
can attention  is  that  it  always  favors  large 
enterprises.  The  biggest  companies  can  re- 
spond most  quickly  to  the  daily  require- 
ments of  the  government  bureaucracies. 
The  biggest  companies  also  provide  the  larg- 
est numbers  of  jobs. 

For  all  of  the  brave  talk  about  picking 
winners,  industrial  policy  usually  means, 
sooner  or  later,  government  subsidies  to  pro- 
tect jobs  in  stagnant  or  failing  companies. 
The  planning  process  itself  makes  a  political 
issue  of  every  hard  choice  between  preserv- 
ing employment  and  raising  productivity. 
The  more  highly  political  these  decisions 
become,  the  longer  they  are  delayed.  Plants 
are  not  closed  when  they  become  obsolete 
and  unprofitable  but— as  in  the  European 
steel  industry  in  recent  years— when  the 
subsidies  finally  become  insupportable. 

Congress  is  now  thinking  seriously  about 
industrial  policy,  and  draft  bills  are  begin- 
ning to  circulate.  Its  a  highly  appealing 
idea  at  first  glance  to  use  the  government's 


authority  to  steer  labor  and  Investment  into 
the  fields  of  highest  hope.  But  before  it 
goes  any  futher.  Congress  might  usefully 
take  a  careful  look  at  the  ways  things  have 
actually  worked  out  in  the  countries  that 
have  tried  to  put  that  appealing  idea  into 
practice. 
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HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  I  was  privileged  to  speak  to  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons about  health  policy  problems  and 
the  attitude  of  this  administration 
toward  them.  As  chairman  of  the 
Health  and  Environment  Subcommit- 
tee, I  am  aware  that  few  issues  are  of 
greater  importance  to  the  American 
people  than  their  health,  and  that 
there  are  few  areas  where  the  distort- 
ed priorities  of  this  administration 
have  been  more  unfair  and  more 
shortsighted.  The  text  of  my  speech  to 
the  AARP  follows: 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  before  you 
today.  This  is  an  important  year  for  the 
senior  citizens  of  America. 

It  is  an  election  year. 

It  is  a  new  budget  year. 

It  is  a  year  in  which  teenagers  of  the  New 
Deal  will  become  the  retired  persons  of  the 
Reagan  Revolution. 

And  President  Reagan  has  both  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  re-election  and 
proposed  his  budget  for  next  year. 

Retired  people  should  join  with  children, 
young  mothers,  the  poor,  and  the  disabled 
in  regretting  both  of  these  decisions. 

The  Republican  re-election  theme  for 
Reagan's  second  term  is  "Better  off  today. 
Better  yet  tomorrow." 

I  don't  believe  that  this  is  true  in  general. 
And  I  know  that  it  is  not  true  in  health 
care. 
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"Better  off  today"?  Not  if  you're  on  Medi- 
care. In  1981.  the  elderly  on  Medicare  spent 
an  average  of  $1150  on  out-of-pocket  health 
expenses.  After  these  past  four  years,  you 
can  expect  to  pay  an  average  of  $1700. 

"Better  yet  tomorrow"?  Not  if  you're  in  a 
nursing  home.  The  Reagan  budget  proposes 
to  cut  Federal  Medicaid  payments  perma- 
nently by  3%.  Since  Medicaid  is  the  biggest 
purchaser  of  long-term  care,  this  cut  will 
affect  more  than  a  million  Medicaid  pa- 
tients in  nursing  homes  all  over  the  country. 

"Better  off  today"?  Not  if  you're  unem- 
ployed. Over  ten  million  people  lost  their 
health  insurance  last  year  because  the 
family  breadwinners  lost  their  jobs.  Over 
half  those  people  are  still  unemployed  and 
still  uninsured.  The  Reagan  Administration 
has  vigorously  opposed  even  the  smallest 
Federal  health  program  for  these  people 
and  has  stalled  House-passed  legislation  to 
provide  benefits. 

"Better  yet  tomorrow"?  Not  even  if  you've 
got  a  Job.  After  virtually  ending  all  business 
and  inheritance  tax,  the  Administration  is 
proposing  again  to  start  taxing  the  health 
insurance  of  workers. 

"Better  yet  tomorrow"?  Not  if  you're  a 
pregnant  woman  going  without  prenatal 
care.  Not  if  you're  a  child  getting  no  check- 
ups or  preventive  health  care.  Not  if  you're 
disabled  and  suddenly  thrown  off  the  Medi- 
care rolls.  Not  if  you're  living  on  a  fixed 
income  and  are  now  told  to  pay  large  parts 
of  uncontrolled  hospital  costs. 

The  President  has  taken  to  the  campaign 
trail  to  deny  that  he  is  unfair,  to  deny  that 
he  lacks  compassion.  To  show'  us  he  cares  he 
even  permitted  television  cameras  to  show 
him  with  two  ill  children  from  Korea. 

I  applaud  that  show  of  compassion,  but 
compassion— like  charity— begins  at  home.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  President  have  his 
limousine  take  him  a  few  blocks  from  the 
White  House  and  see  American  children 
who  are  not  better  off  today  and  have  few 
hopes  for  tomorrow. 

Across  the  board,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion over  these  four  years  has  ignored  the 
health  needs  of  the  American  people. 

This  President  who  claims  to  be  compas- 
sionate told  us  that  homeless  Americans  are 
wandering  the  streets  because  they  choose 
to  do  so.  One  of  his  closest  advisers  has  said 
that  hungry  people  choose  soup  kitchens 
over  their  own  kitchens  because  they  prefer 
free  food. 

Can  we  expect  him  to  tell  us  that  the  sick 
have  chosen  illness  over  health  or  that  the 
disable  want  to  be  handicapped? 

This  Administration  is  not  speaking  for 
most  Americans. 

There  are  no  voices  raised  at  town  meet- 
ings to  say  tuberculosis  should  be  brought 
back.  But  the  Administration  has  opposed 
TB  control  as  costly. 

There  isn't  a  parent  alive  who  believes  we 
should  immunize  fewer  children.  But  two 
years  ago.  the  Administration  tried  to  cut 
the  program  in  half. 

There  are  no  Americans  who  want  more 
retarded  babies  each  year.  But  the  Adminis- 
tration has  reduced  by  more  than  one-third 
maternal  and  child  health  programs  that 
can  prevent  retardation. 

No  poll  will  show  any  concern  that  the  el- 
derly get  too  much  from  Medicare,  but  the 
Administration  has  proposed  higher  premi- 
ums and  more  patient  costs  each  year. 

Instead  the  Administration  has  designed 
and  implemented  health  policies  that  target 
the  most  vulnerable  members  of  society— 
the  children,  the  disabled,  the  elderly,  and 
the  poor— and  that  leaves  these  people  with- 
out any  support. 
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The  Administration  has  consistently  tar- 
getted  the  most  vulnerable  members  of  soci- 
ety—the children,  the  disabled,  the  elderly, 
and  the  poor- for  program  cuts. 

Medicaid,  the  Federal-State  medical  care 
program  for  the  poor,  reaches  over  3  million 
elderly  poor.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  pro- 
gram knows  that,  in  most  States,  it  has 
never  been  adequately  funded. 

Yet  Mr.  Reagan  continues  to  push  for 
steer  cuts  in  Medicaid.  In  the  list  of  victims 
of  Mr.  Reagan's  new  budget  for  1985,  Medic- 
aid is  slated  for  over  $1  billion  in  cuts  next 
year  alone. 

And  if  Mr.  Reagan  succeeds  in  cutting 
Medicaid,  he  will  create  great  havoc  and 
misery  for  the  poor  while  bringing  the 
budget  deficit  in  1985  from  a  staggering 
$180  billion  to  a  staggering  $179  billion. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  Mr.  Reagan  has 
pushed  to  increase  Medicare  deductibles, 
premiums,  and  coinsurance  requirements 
for  beneficiaries. 

As  a  result  of  Reagan  policies.  Medicare 
beneficiaries  will  average  over  $1000  in  out- 
of-pocket  costs  in  1984— and  this  does  not 
include  any  of  the  costs  of  nursing  home 
care. 

In  his  new  budget,  Mr.  Reagan  continues 
to  seek  changes  that  would  shift  costs  from 
the  Federal  government  to  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries: 

He  would  raise  the  monthy  premium  that 
each  elderly  and  disabled  beneficiary  must 
pay  in  order  to  receive  coverage  under  Part 
B.  raising  it  by  40  percent  over  the  next  5 
years. 

He  would  raise  the  annual  $75  deductible 
under  Part  B  each  year  by  indexing  it  to  in- 
flation even  if  Social  Security  cost-of-living 
increases  do  not  keep  pace. 

He  would  delay  initial  eligibility  for  Medi- 
care by  one  month,  whether  or  not  a  benefi- 
ciary had  alternative  coverage  during  the 
month  in  which  he  or  she  turned  65. 

He  would  put  a  ceiling  on  Medicare  pay- 
ments to  physicians,  not  so  that  doctors  will 
get  less,  but  so  that  patients  will  pay  more 
when  their  physicians  ask  them  to  make  up 
the  amounts  that  Medicare  will  no  longer 
pay. 

In  his  budget,  Mr.  Reagan  offers  no  con- 
structive proposals  for  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  Medicare  program.  Nor  does  he 
offer  any  serious  recommendations  for  the 
equally— if  not  more— difficult  problems  of 
long-term  care. 

It  was  Congress,  not  President  Reagan, 
that  forced  the  issue  of  reforming  Medicare 
reimbursement  for  hospital  services.  The 
Administration  did  not  even  come  forward 
with  a  proposal  until  Congress,  in  the  1982 
tax  bill,  directed  it  to  do  so. 

Even  when  they  were  forced  to  act,  the 
Reagan  Administration  took  only  the  most 
conservative  approach  to  hospital  reim- 
bursement reform,  limiting  any  changes  to 
Medicare  only.  We  therefore  missed  a  great 
opportunity  to  reform  hospital  payment 
practices  for  all  consumers,  not  just  those 
covered  by  Medicare. 

Mr.  Reagan  seems  to  believe  that  the 
problem  with  the  Medicare  program  is  that 
beneficiaries  are  not  paying  enough  for 
their  health  care.  This  is  pure.  Hollywood 
Grade  B  fantasy. 

The  fact  is.  Medicare  already  pays  for 
only  46  percent  of  the  health  costs  of  its  el- 
derly beneficiaries.  Reducing  what  Medicare 
pays  even  further  will  have  no  effect  on  the 
price  of  hospital  or  physician  services.  It 
will  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  benefici- 
aries themselves,  making  health  care  even 
more  expensive  for  the  less  affluent  elderly. 
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Of  course  we  all  know  that  the  Medicare 
Trust  Fund  is  in  trouble  and  that  the  prob- 
lem will  not  go  away.  No  one  doubts  that  if 
adjustments  are  not  made,  the  fund  will  go 
bankrupt  sometime  in  the  next  ten  years. 

Payroll  deductions  grow  at  a  fixed  rate, 
but  the  fund  pays  for  hospital  expenses 
that  grow  at  almost  double  the  rate  that 
wages  are  increasing. 

The  population  grows  older,  so  fewer 
people  are  paying  for  more  beneficiaries. 

And  Reagonomics  has  made  the  Trust 
Fund  s  problems  worse.  The  record-breaking 
levels  of  unemployment  we  have  just  experi- 
enced have  reduced  the  employment  base 
for  payroll  tax  contributions. 

Unless  we  see  a  dramatic  shift  in  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's attitude  toward  the  health  needs  of 
older  Americans,  the  solution  to  the  im- 
pending Medicare  deficit  must  come  from 
Congress. 

Although  there  are  no  easy  answers,  there 
are  some  promising  approaches  that  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  consider. 

First,  the  dominant  strategy  for  dealing 
with  rising  Medicare  expenditures  must  be 
system-wide  health  care  cost  containment. 
Limits  should  l>e  placed  on  hospital  spend- 
ing for  all  patients— not  just  those  covered 
by  Medicare— and  the  elderly  should  be  pro- 
tected from  burdensome  physicians  fees. 

An  effective  cost  containment  program 
could  do  much  to  reduce  the  potential 
shortfalls  in  the  Medicare  trust  fund  with- 
out shifting  a  greater  financial  burden  onto 
Medicare  t)eneficiaries. 

I  understand  that  Senator  Kennedy  and 
Congressman  Gephardt  will  soon  be  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  achieve  this  result. 
This  bill  will  make  a  major  contribution  to 
the  debate  on  Medicare,  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  Mr.  Gephardt  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  this  issue. 

We  must  also  look  for  ways  to  improve 
coverage  under  Medicare  to  assure  adequate 
protection  for  disabled  and  older  Americans. 
Better  protection  against  the  cost  of  chronic 
care  and  maintenance  of  existing  l)enefits 
are  essential  to  any  Medicare  reform  effort. 
Yet  to  improve  Medicares  protection,  we 
must  assure  that  we  have  the  revenues  to 
guarantee  the  enhanced  l>enefits. 

In  raising  additional  revenues,  we  should 
look  at  ways  to  spread  the  burden  so  that 
those  who  are  better  off  pay  a  greater  share 
and  those  who  are  less  able  carry  a  lighter 
load. 

I  oppose  any  means-test  approach  for 
Medicare.  Benefits  should  not  be  linked  to 
ability  to  pay.  and  income  and  assets  should 
never  be  used  to  determine  program  eligibil- 
ity. 

We  have  seen  what  means-testing  has 
done  to  the  dignity  of  the  elderly  under 
Medicaid.  We  should  not  and  cannot  go  that 
route  with  Medicare. 

Medicare  must  remain  a  universal  entitle- 
ment for  all  elderly  and  disabled— with  uni- 
form l>enefits  and  coverage,  regardless  of 
means. 

But.  we  should  not  reject,  out-of-hand,  fi- 
nancing changes  that  consider  ability  to 
pay.  For  example,  we  ought  to  consider 
using  the  income  tax  system  as  a  source  of 
additional  financing  for  Medicare.  General 
revenues  could  be  used  to  preserve  current 
benefits  and  even  to  expand  services  such  as 
long  term  care. 

Perhaps  even  a  surtax  to  help  support 
Medicare  would  make  some  sense.  I'm  not 
endorsing  that  idea,  but  I'm  willing  to  look 
at  it. 

Under  such  an  approach,  those  with  more 
resources  pay  more  and  those  with  less  pay 
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less— the  basic  principle  of  fairness.  Yet,  the 
receipt  of  l)enefits  is  not  related  to  ability  to 
pay— and  that's  the  basic  principle  of  Medi- 
care entitlement. 

Medicare  is  a  commitment  we  must  honor, 
not  only  for  today's  senior  citizens,  but  also 
for  today's  workers,  who  are  counting  on 
the  program  to  protect  them  in  their  older 
years.* 


DADE  CAPITALIST  BRINGS 
HOLIDAY  JOY  TO  CHINESE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  the  owner  and  man- 
ager of  one  of  the  largest  manufactur- 
ing enterprises  in  Florida's  17th  Con- 
gressional District  made  a  special  visit 
to  his  other  factory,  which  is  not  lo- 
cated in  Dade  County,  or  the  Stale  of 
Florida,  or  even  in  this  hemisphere. 
His  other  factory  is  located  in  the  Peo- 
ples  Republic  of  China. 

The  Miami  Herald  ran  an  article  on 
this  visit,  I  think  it  provides  a  fascinat- 
ing insight  into  contemporary  China,  a 
country  that  is  not  well  understood  by 
Americans  but  which  promises  to 
become  increasingly  important  to  us  in 
the  future.  I  would  like  to  share  this 
article  with  my  colleagues. 

I  visited  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  not  long  ago  and  feel  very 
strongly  that  closer  ties  between  our 
two  countries  are  in  the  best  interests 
of  both.  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
achieve  this  goal  is  through  mutually 
beneficial  trade.  American  entrepre- 
neurship  and  goodwill  are  an  unbeat- 
able combination  in  establishing  both 
trade  and  friendship  across  the  Pacif- 
ic, and  Belvin  Friedson  and  the  Wind- 
mere  Corp.  have  taken  creative  new 
steps  in  this  direction. 
Dade  Capitalist  Brings  Holiday  Joy  to 
Chinese 
(By  Michael  Browning) 
Shajinc  Village,  Shenzhen  Special  Eco- 
nomic Zone— The  80-foot  string  held 
200.000  firecrackers,  and  they  took  about 
three  minutes  to  blow  up,  splitting  the  air 
with  a  terrific  fusillade.  The  powder  flamed 
in  yellow-white  flashes,  the  paper  wrappers 
flew  in  all  directions  like  red  snow.  Dogs  ran 
for  cover  and  children  held  their  ears. 

The  Chinese  lunar  New  Year  came  early 
to  Shajing  and  the  man  who  brought  it  was 
a  59-year-old  hair  dryer  manufacturer  from 
Miami  named  Belvin  Friedson. 

This  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life. " 
Friedson  yelled  alwve  the  furious  explo- 
sions. 

Drums  pealed  and  gongs  clattered.  The 
Chinese  workers— his  workers— turned  out 
by  the  thousand  to  welcome  the  graying 
capitalist  from  Florida  most  of  them  had 
never  seen. 

Young  men  waggled  huge  papier-mache 
masks,  horrific  with  their  flapping  jaws  and 
goggling  eyes.  Youngsters  behind  them 
jumped  and  pranced  under  the  flowing  silk 
trains.  This  was  the  lion  dance,  a  traditional 
part  of  the  Chinese  New  Year's  merrymak- 
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ing.  The  red  and  gold  banner  across  the 
dusty  main  street  said:  "Welcome  our  Amer- 
ican friends." 

Friedson  and  a  group  of  officers  from 
Windmere  Corp.,  a  Northwest  Dade  firm, 
had  traveled  to  China  to  toss  a  New  Year's 
banquet  for  his  2,260  workers.  They  had 
helped  make  him  rich  and,  as  he  saw  It,  the 
least  he  owed  them  was  a  good  feed. 

"My  social  conscience  is  assuaged  by  this," 
he  conceded.  This  has  historically  been  an 
overly  exploited  land.  I  like  to  think  that 
this  is  working  out  to  our  mutual  benefit 
and  prosperity." 

His  net  earnings  for  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  1983  were  more  than  $2.7  million 

Of  course  Friedson's  prosperity  far  out- 
strips that  of  the  Shajing  villagers.  He  is  a 
millionaire  and  more,  and  they  are  earning 
about  $10  a  week.  He  has  taken  full  advan- 
tage of  China's  immense  pool  of  cheap  labor 
to  turn  out  hair  dryers  and  curling  irons 
that  are  among  the  most  cost-competitive  in 
the  world. 

Thanks  to  the  nimble  fingers  of  the  peas- 
ants    of     Shajing.     Friedson's     Windmere 
Little  Pro  '  1.200-watt  hair  dryer  goes  for 
$9.99  in  the  United  States— only  $4.99  for 
customers  who  send  in  for  a  $5  rebate. 

We've  sold  a  million  of  these  things. " 
Fried.son  said  cheerfully.  'My  partner.  Mr. 
Lai  Kin  [a  Hong  Kong  resident)  and  I.  we're 
getting  very  rich." 

Enriching  him  further  is  the  nature  of  his 
agreement  with  the  Chinese.  Friedson  has 
invested  no  money  in  China,  bought  no 
land,  made  no  permanent  concrete  construc- 
tion in  Shajing.  He  contracts  for  labor  only 
and  pays  no  taxes  to  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment. 

LITTLE  risk 

If  the  political  climate  were  to  chill  to- 
morrow. Friedson  would  lose  little.  Even  the 
machines  on  the  Shajing  assembly  lines  are 
old  hand-me-downs  from  his  Hong  Kong 
factories. 

But  the  Shajing  people  were  thrilled  to 
see  him.  notwithstanding.  His  hair  dryers 
and  curling  irons  have  brought  a  degree  of 
prosperity  to  these  pea.sants  that  was  incon- 
ceivable two  years  ago. 

Before  Friedson  set  up  his  factories  here, 
they  were  raising  cabbages,  broccoli  and 
litchi  nuts.  The  fields  of  this  South  China 
coastal  province  look  much  the  same  today 
as  they  did  a  thousand  years  ago.  prickled 
with  the  brown  stubble  of  rice  straw  and 
crossed  by  canals  where  white  ducks  and 
brown  geese  swim. 

From  time  to  time,  the  peasants  still  plow 
up  old  human  bones,  the  remains  of  forgot-  ^ 
ten  ancestors.  These  they  place  carefully  in 
brown  earthen  jars  and  put  to  one  side 
along  the  edge  of  the  fields.  Thus  vegetables 
grow  on  former  graves,  against  a  timeless 
background  of  green  mountains  and  gray 
seas. 

Friedson  changed  all  that  starting  two 
years  ago.  His  hair  dryer  and  curling  iron 
factories  have  made  Shajing  and  the  neigh- 
boring hamleu  of  Wan  Feng.  Bao  Gang. 
Xin  Qiao  and  Xiang  Xing  oases  of  extraor- 
dinary plenty.  The  peasants  here  are  among 
the  wealthiest  in  the  People  s  Republic. 

The  $IO-a-week  starting  wage  may  not 
sound  like  much,  but  it  is  double  the  nation- 
al average  income.  With  overtime  of  25 
cents  an  hour  and  bonuses  of  up  to  $25  a 
month  for  overfulfilling  quotas,  the  ex- 
farmers  have  been  able  to  build  two-story 
spanking  white  concrete  villas  that  the  aver- 
age Chinese  can  only  dream  of. 
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BUSINESS  GROWS 

"Two  years  ago  we  had  30  workers.  Today 
we  have  2,260."'  said  Friedson.  over  a  lunch 
of  crabs,  oysters  and  fresh  lobster  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Pearl  River.  "I  really  believe 
we're  part  of  an  historically  important 
phase  in  Chinese-U.S.  relations." 

China  thinks  so  loo.  Shajing  village  is  part 
of  the  five-year-old  Shenzhen  Special  Eco- 
nomic Zone,  a  curious  experiment  in  state- 
controlled  capitalism  that  has  so  far  attract- 
ed more  than  2.500  foreign  enterprises  and  a 
total  foreign  capital  investment  in  excess  of 
$1.7  million.* 


SPEECH  BY  THE  HON.  MARCY 
KAPTUR 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  today 
a  speech  our  colleague,  Marcy  Kaptur 
gave  to  the  congregation  of  Etz 
Chayim  in  Toledo.  December  4, 

I  think  it  excellently  sums  up  our 
congressional  work  relating  to  Israel. 
Lebanon,  and  Mideast  policy  overall. 
Her  first  principle  of  Mideast  policy 
merits  repeating  on  the  floor  today: 

That  we  will  stand  by  Israel  as  our  best 
and  strongest  ally,  knowing  full  well  that 
Israel  is  not  an  American  supplicant,  but  a 
strong  and  independent  democracy  which 
shares  our  ideals  and  goals.  And  we  make  it 
clear  that  we  will  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  make  Israel  secure  from  its  en- 
emies. 

The  full  speech  follows: 

As  you  are  aware,  the  past  few  weeks  have 
been  incredibly  hectic.  Events  have  hap- 
pened so  fast,  both  in  Washington  and  in 
the  Middle  East,  that  I  thought  it  might  be 
useful  to  recap  what  has  taken  place  in 
order  to  put  it  into  proper  perspective. 

I  am  confident  about  the  strength  and 
continued  growth  of  America's  friendship 
with  Israel.  And  in  spite  of  recent  tensions 
and  tragedies,  the  alliance  with  our  best 
friend  in  the  Middle  East  is  alive  and  well. 
Our  enduring  relationship  has  been 
strengthened  by  recent  developments  which 
took  place  in  Washington. 

First,  the  House  of  Representatives  tossed 
aside  political  expediency  and  voted  the 
most  ambitious  foreign  assistance  package 
for  Israel  to  ever  be  enacted.  It  calls  for 
$2.61  billion  in  aid  to  Israel  under  the  most 
favorable  terms  since  the  beginning  of  this 
program. 

The  foreign  aid  process  was  torturous. 
President  Reagan  had  initially  requested  a 
cut  in  grant  aid  to  Israel  of  $200  million.  As 
the  clock  ticked  down  to  the  final  hours  of 
the  first  session  of  the  98th  Congress.  I 
joined  with  my  House  colleagues  to  pass  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Budget,  which 
increased  grant  assistance  to  the  State  of 
Israel  by  $425  million  above  the  Presidents 
request.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  amend- 
ment, which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  262  to 
150.  is  the  biggest  margin  of  victory  for  a 
foreign  assistance  bill  in  memory.  The  Presi- 
dent signed  it.  and  today  it  is  the  law  of  the 
land. 
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Congress  also  fought  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  permit  research  and  development 
for  Israel's  Lavi  fighter  plane  to  go  forward. 
This  research  will  take  place  in  the  United 
States  and  Israel,  bringing  jobs  to  both  na- 
tions, while  simultaneously  insuring  a 
strong  deterrent  force  for  Israel,  far  into 
the  1990s. 

In  the  newly  passed  aid  package.  Congress 
specifically  permits  Israel  to  spend  $300  mil- 
lion of  its  military  assistance  in  the  United 
States  on  research  and  development  for  the 
Lavi.  In  addition.  Israel  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  spend  $250  million  for  procurement 
of  defense  articles,  mostly  for  the  Lavi.  in 
Israel. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  has  sent  a  clear 
and  unmistakable  message  to  the  world— we 
will  not  abandon  our  best  friend  in  the 
region. 

Not  only  have  we  increased  aid  to  Israel 
and  insured  further  R&D  on  the  Lavi.  but 
within  the  last  year  the  Congress  quashed 
two  misguided  Middle  East  initiatives 
hatched  in  the  Pentagon. 

First,  plans  leaked  that  the  Administra- 
tion planned  to  sell  a  sophisticated  package 
of  armaments  to  Jordan.  This  plan,  which 
would  have  given  Jordan  mobile  Hawk  capa- 
ble of  destroying  Israelis  in  their  homes, 
was  stopped  in  its  tracks  when  a  majority  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  signed  a  letter 
putting  us  on  record  in  opposition  to  this 
sale.  President  Reagan  realized  he  would 
never  have  the  votes  to  approve  this  sale. 

Then  again,  late  this  summer,  the  Con- 
gress discovered  that  the  Pentagon  planned 
to  equip  a  Jordanian  Rapid  Deployment 
Force  with  American  arms  and  know-how. 
Putting  the  most  sophisticated  American 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  Jordanians  had 
the  word  "trouble"  written  all  over  it.  For 
the  second  time,  it  was  the  Congress  that 
thwarted  this  plan. 

A  majority  of  the  House  and  Senate  went 
on  record  against  these  ideas.  I  guarantee 
that  we  will  stand  guard  against  any  such 
plans  which  seek  to  give  offensive  arms  to 
nations  who  pose  a  danger  to  the  security  of 
Israel. 

Each  of  us  understands  that  the  path  to 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  complex,  and 
fraught  with  danger  at  every  turn.  But  our 
role  must  be  guided  by  a  clear  and  certain 
set  of  precepts. 

First,  that  we  will  stand  by  Israel  as  our 
best  and  strongest  ally,  knowing  full  well 
that  Israel  is  not  an  American  supplicant, 
but  a  strong  and  independent  democracy 
which  shares  our  ideals  and  goals.  And  we 
make  it  clear  we  will  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  make  Israel  secure  from  its  en- 
emies. 

Second,  we  should  work  tirelessly  to  bring 
together  parties  who  show  a  genuine  desire 
for  peace,  and  work  with  them  to  make  it  a 
reality. 

I  believe  that  until  every  adversary  is  con- 
vinced that  our  commitment  to  Israel  is  un- 
shakable and  enduring,  they  do  not  have 
the  necessary  inducement  to  join  the  peace 
process.  These  nations  must  come  to  under- 
stand that  we  will  not  answer  the  siren  song 
of  a  quick  and  easy  solution  to  the  problem 
of  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  At  the  same 
time,  though  we  often  refer  to  that  part  of 
the  world  as  the  Middle  East,  it  is  actually 
separate  nations  each  with  its  own  history 
and  view  of  the  world.  There  is  no  doubt  the 
region  is  a  touchpoint  for  world  war— as  oil, 
internal  rivalries,  superpower  confrontation, 
unsettled  political  situations  converge. 

Recently,  we  have  observed  the  increas- 
ingly tragic  events  in  Lebanon,  including 
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the  bombings  of  the  U.S.  and  French  bar- 
racks in  Beirut  and  the  Israeli  barracks  in 
Tyre.  The  U.S.  and  Israel  share  the  same 
goals  in  the  region.  These  goals  have  been 
clearly  expressed  by  officials  in  both  coun- 
tries. They  are: 

First,  the  removal  of  all  foreign  troops 
from  Lebanon; 

Second,  the  restoration  of  a  sovereign 
Lebanon  in  control  of  its  own  territory;  and 

Third,  the  security  of  Israel's  northern 
border. 

In  my  view,  we  cannot  underestimate  the 
importance  of  dealing  with  Lebanon  as  a 
sovereign  state.  Because  of  the  nature  of 
U.S.  involvement  and  our  increasing  alli- 
ances with  the  central  government  of  Leba- 
non, we  have  been  losing  our  ability  to  act 
as  a  neutral  broker  for  peace  in  the  region 
and  for  a  neutral  Lebanon  that  respects 
Israel  and  other  states  in  the  region. 

We  know  foreign  policy  initiatives  lie 
within  the  domain  of  the  Presidency.  And 
the  Congress  must  cooperate  in  the  national 
interest  so  long  as  our  Nation's  objectives  in 
an  area  are  clear.  You  should  know  that 
within  the  Congress  now  there  is  a  great  un- 
dertow that  is  observing  the  Lebanon  situa- 
tion with  skepticism  and  concern.  For  those 
who  did  not  support  the  18  month  exten- 
sion, there  is  genuine  worry  that  U.S.  objec- 
tives have  changed  from  its  initial  role  as  a 
peacekeeping  force,  to  supporting  the  cen- 
tral government  of  Lebanon.  As  Congress- 
man Ted  Weiss  said,  the  focus  of  U.S.  con- 
cern seems  to  be  shifting  from  Israel  to  Leb- 
anon. We  have  committed  troops,  not  at  Is- 
rael's request,  and  our  ultimate  objective  is 
still  unclear. 

In  closing,  in  our  own  way.  each  and  every 
one  of  us  bears  the  responsibility  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  task  of  protecting  Israel  and 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I  know  that  with 
vigilant  partners  like  each  of  you.  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel  will  not  be  endangered  during 
our  watch.  We  must  search  for  ways  to 
broaden  the  peace  and  all  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  the  biblical  prophesy  will  be 
fulfilled:  ".  .  .  they  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into  prun- 
ing hooks.  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation:  Neither  shall  they  learn  war 
anymore."  Sholom  and  I  hope  and  pray  that 
wisdom  will  prevail  so  our  children  and 
grandchildren  can  share  a  world  that  is 
truly  at  peace.* 


CONYERS  INTRODUCES  BILL  ON 
NONCONSENSUAL  RECORDING 
OF  TELEPHONE  CONVERSA- 
TIONS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  make  it  ille- 
gal to  do  something  I  am  certain  most 
Americans  assume  is  already  illegal. 
When  U.S.  Information  Agency  Direc- 
tor Charles  Z.  Wick  began  surrepti- 
tiously taping  his  phone  conversa- 
tions, most  would  have  assumed  that 
he  was  acting  in  violation  of  the  law. 
Unfortunately,  those  acts  were  not  il- 
legal. Unquestionably,  however,  they 
should  be. 
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The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  make  it  a  misdemeanor  offense 
for  a  Government  officer  or  employee 
to  make  a  sound  recording  of  a  conver- 
sation taking  place  on  a  telephone 
without  the  consent  of  all  of  the  par- 
ties to  that  conversation.  Violators  of 
this  law  would  be  subject  a  maximum 
penalty  of  1  year  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  $100,000. 

Four  categories  of  persons  who  nor- 
mally and  reasonably  must  tape  tele- 
phone conversations  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  would  be  e.\cepted 
from  this  law.  Excepted  persons  would 
include,  first,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials: second,  persons  engaged  in  coun- 
terintelligence work,  third,  magis- 
trates pursuant  to  Federal  or  State 
law,  receiving  requests  by  telephone 
for  the  issuance  of  search  warrants- 
see,  for  example,  rule  41(c)(2)(D)  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure, and  fourth,  handicapped  persons 
who  must  record  telephone  conversa- 
tions in  order  to  perform  their  daily 
office  tasks. 

At  least  13  States  have  already 
passed  laws  similar  to  the  law  I  am 
proposing  today.  Recent  events  dem- 
onstrate that  prohibition  of  the  non- 
consensual recording  of  telephone  con- 
versations by  Federal  employees  is 
long  overdue. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, which  I  chair,  will  begin  holding 
hearings  on  this  bill  in  the  near 
future.  I  invite  those  who  are  interest- 
ed in  testifying  on  it  to  contact  the 
subcommittee  staff  at  226-2406.» 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  exact  reason  for  this  action  is 
unclear.  It  was  not  until  35  years  after 
his  incarceration  that  Andrei  Gromy- 
ko,  then  Deputy  Foreign  Minister,  ac- 
knowledged that  Wallenberg  died  of 
heart  failure  in  a  Lubyanka  prison. 
Witnesses  have  expressed  their  doubts 
as  to  the  validity  of  Gromykos  state- 
ment, citing  observation  which  contra- 
dict what  the  minister  said.  Many 
people  believe  Wallenberg  is  still  being 
held  at  a  prison  inside  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

The  struggle  to  secure  the  truth 
goes  on.  Last  week  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Tom  Lantos.  filed  suit  in  the 
U.S.  district  court  in  Washington  to 
force  the  Soviet  Union  to  produce  in- 
formation about  the  whereabouts  of 
this  courageous  hero.  I  must  demand 
that  the  Soviets  release  this  man  as  he 
is  not  only  revered  by  the  Swedes  but 
is  also  an  honorary  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  challenge  the  Soviet 
authorities  to  respond  to  this  litiga- 
tion immediately.  The  Soviets  in  their 
pursuit  of  world  peace  claim  to  exhibit 
a  concern  for  the  decency  of  human 
beings.  To  gain  our  respect  they  must 
prove  their  words  embody  the  truth.  I 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  we  learn  the 
truth  as  the  whereabouts  of  this  man. 
who  they  have  held  hostage  for  almost 
40  years.  The  time  for  the  truth  is 
now.* 


THE  SOVIET  UNION  MUST 
RELEASE  RAOUL  WALLENBERG 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
would  not  the  Soviet  Union  release 
Raoul  Wallenberg?  Why  would  not 
Mr.  Andropov  answer  my  requests  for 
information  about  this  heroic  Swede? 
Why  do  they  continue  to  violate  the 
human  rights  of  Wallenberg  and  so 
many  others? 

I  have  no  answer.  But  the  Soviet 
black-out  on  human  rights  will  not  dis- 
courage me  from  pursuing  the  cause 
of  freedom  of  these  men. 

I  will  continue  to  refresh  the  memo- 
ries of  my  fellow  colleagues  and 
expend  my  energies  on  behalf  of  this 
man. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  saved  more  than 
100,000  Jews  from  deportation  to  Nazi 
death  camps.  As  a  Swedish  diplomat 
during  World  War  II,  he  risked  his  life 
fighting  Hitler's  Gestapo.  These  were 
the  same  armies  that  the  Soviet  Union 
'  fought  against.  However,  after  the  war 
the  Soviet  Union  occupied  Hungary 
and  imprisoned  their  ally— Wallen- 
berg. 
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forts  to  monitor  Soviet  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act. 

We  in  the  free  world  must  pay 
homage  to  these  courageous  people 
fighting  against  incredible  odds  to  pre- 
serve their  national  identity.  Their 
fight  for  freedom  and  justice  is  one 
that  should  command  the  respect  and 
support  of  our  Nation.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Jan- 
uary of  1918  the  Ukrainian  people  in 
Kiev  proclaimed  their  independence. 
They  fought  relentlessly  for  3  years 
against  the  Bolsheviks  to  establish 
their  independence  only  to  lose  in  the 
end  to  the  shear  numbers  of  the  Com- 
munist army.  They  have  been  pun- 
ished unmercifully  ever  since. 

The  Soviets  have  tried  to  repress 
and  eradicate  all  vestiges  of  Ukrainian 
ethnic  identity.  They  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  ethnic  future  through 
mass  assimilation  programs.  The  Rus- 
sian language  has  become  the  basic 
language  of  Ukrainian  society;  the 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  has  been 
forced  to  merge  with  the  Russian  Or- 
thodox Church:  Ukrainian  history  has 
been  falsified:  the  list  continues. 

Despite  all  of  these  trials,  however, 
many  Ukrainians  have  not  and  will 
not  accept  the  political  and  cultural 
domination  of  their  land.  Especially 
noteworthy  are  the  members  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group,  the  only 
one  still  active  under  strong  Soviet 
suppressive  actions,  who  have  been  un- 
dergoing unjust  trials  and  harsh 
prison  sentences  in  their  ongoing  ef- 


NATIONAL  DEBATE  ON 
EDUCATION  POLICY 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
year,  I  asked  my  constituents  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Ken- 
tucky to  add  their  voices  to  the  nation- 
al debate  on  education  policy  by  re- 
sponding to  an  education  question- 
naire which  outlined  some  of  the  rec- 
ommendations and  issues  raised  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education.  As  usual,  they  responded 
to  the  call  and  over  10.000  of  my  con- 
stituents filled  out  and  returned  the 
poll. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  results  of 
this  survey  with  my  colleagues. 

The  results  follow: 

SPECIAL  QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  EDUCATION 


1  SiMulfl  alMOts  concmltale  more  on  Ifxnmg  Ihe 
bases '—[ngireh,  sc«iice  malti  and  social  studies' 

2  lo  piovide  time  tw  mcreasw)  acailemic  cowse  Ime, 
should  tt<e  scKod  day  be  eilended  1  tioui' 

3  Ilie  school  yeai  aveiages  180  days  nationwide  Snould  it 
be  eilended  15  oi  20  days' 

J  Would  you  be  tnllmg  to  oay  more  m  Slate  and  local 
taies  to  p'ovide  loi  longer  school  days  or  school  years' 

5  Should  students  be  tested  beto(e  ptomolion  to  Ihe  neit 
grade  to  insure  that  they  have  Earned  the  necessary 
skills  lo  continue  at  nwe  advanced  levels' 

6  SlKwld  students  be  required  to  pass  a  standardired 
acliievemeni  lest  m  order  lo  graduate' 

7  Shook)  homewofk  assignmenls  be  increased  at  all  levels 
o(  education' 

8  Do  you  believe  that  teachers  salaries  are  loo  low 
(during  Ihe  1981-82  school  year  Kentucky  teacheis 
salaries  averaged  $18,384)  and  that  they  should  be 
inaeased' 

9  Would  you  be  wiUing  to  pay  lor  increased  teachers 
sjlaoes' 

10  Should  teachers  salaries  be  based  on  iwit  and  Ilie 
quahly  ot  Iheir  |ob  pertoimance' 

1 1  SkouH  Ihe  Federal  Government  increase  its  conlrMion 
to  eduulion' 

12  Should  the  Federal  (ijvernmeni,  rather  than  Ihe  Slate 
and  kical  school  boards,  set  the  policies  and  standards 
for  educational  achievernenl' 

13  Would  yoij  be  willing  lo  pay  more  in  Federal  lanes  to 
lund  an  increased  Federal  role  in  educatnri' 


Although  there  were  only  13  ques- 
tions, there  was  a  number  14  on  the 
questionnaire— a  space  for  additional 
or  clarifying  comments.  I  wish  I  could 
list  all  of  them  for  my  colleagues  to 
see. 

Some  of  the  final  tabulations  listed 
above  speak  for  themselves  and  need 
no  amplification  or  explanation.  Virtu- 
ally everyone  agreed  on  the  Commis- 
sion's   recommendation    that    schools 


F^cenlage 

Yes 

No 

971 

29 

417 

583 

4i0 

550 

37  5 

62  5 

89  8 

10  2 

83  2 

168 

58  4 

416 

517 

483 

481 

519 

842 

158 

521 

479 

236 

76  4 

193 

807 
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should  get  back  to  the  basics.  Over- 
whelming majorities  favored  the  idea 
of  testing  students  before  promotion 
and/or  graduation.  A  slim  majority  fa- 
vored increased  Federal  contributions 
to  education  but  a  large  majority  are 
opposed  to  Federal  involvement  in  pol- 
icymaking. The  tallies  on  those  ques- 
tions are  pretty  straight  forward.  How- 
ever, on  some  of  the  other  questions, 
one  really  needs  to  view  the  results 
along  with  the  comments  that  accom- 
panied those  answers  to  get  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  results  mean. 

While  a  striking  majority  of  the  re- 
spondents did  move  for  a  merit  pay 
system  for  teachers,  the  comments 
that  addressed  this  issue  made  it  clear 
that  many  of  those  people  who  sup- 
ported the  theory  of  merit  pay  had  se- 
rious doubts  about  whether  a  fair  and 
nonpolitical  system  to  judge  merit 
could  actually  be  designed.  One  of  the 
most  frequent  comments  was  "My  sup- 
port for  a  merit  pay  system  is  contin- 
gent on  the  development  of  a  workable 
system  to  judge  teacher  performance 
fairly."  Others  said  they  supported 
the  idea  but  were  concerned  by  the 
possibility  that  it  could  easily  degener- 
ate into  politics  as  usual  or  an  exercise 
in  apple  polishing. 

The  question  about  increasing  teach- 
ers' salaries  ended  up  in  almost  a  tie. 
Many  felt  that  $18,000  for  9  months  is 
not  all  that  shabby.  Many  felt  that 
higher  teacher  pay  was  absolutely  es- 
sential. However,  in  the  middle,  many 
of  those  who  answered  'no'  said  they 
might  change  their  position  if  there 
were  some  guarantee  that  more  money 
would  mean  better  teachers.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  same  coin,  many  of 
those  who  endorsed  the  idea  of  higher 
salaries  made  their  "yes"  vote  contin- 
gent on  the  same  permise.  They  would 
be  willing  to  pay  teachers  higher  sala- 
ries but  only  if  there  were  some  assur- 
ance that  it  would  mean  better  qual- 
ity. 

The  tally  sheet  indicates  that  there 
is  no  overwhelming  mandate  for 
longer  school  years  or  school  days,  but 
the  comment  section  made  it  clear 
that  people  would  be  willing  to  accept 
longer  days  or  years  if  necessary,  but 
feel  that  schools  should  concentrate 
on  using  the  time  they  have  more  ef- 
fectively before  we  conclude  that  we 
need  longer  hours  to  get  the  job  done. 

This  willingness  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  improve  education  was 
even  noticeable  in  the  comments  on 
taxes.  Although  higher  taxes  did  not 
generate  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm, 
the  comments  on  these  money  ques- 
tions made  it  clear  that  most  people 
would  be  willing  to  pay  more  if  it  was 
absolutely  necessary.  Many  respond- 
ents doubted  that  more  money  was 
the  answer.  And  many  said  that  if 
more  money  is  the  answer,  we  should 
get  that  money  by  eliminating  waste 
elsewhere— in  the  schools,  the  State 
and  local  governments,  and  the  Feder- 
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al  Government— rather  than  resorting 
to  tax  increases.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  foreign  aid  were  mentioned 
more  than  once  in  connection  with 
wasteful  spending. 

Other  frequent  comments  were: 

Eliminate  the  frills.  Reduce  the  em- 
phasis on  sports  and  get  rid  of  nones- 
sential activities. 

Do  away  with  busing.  It  wastes  too 
much  money  and  is  too  disruptive. 
How  can  we  think  about  lengthening 
the  school  day  when  many  children 
are  already  forced  to  spend  hours  on 
the  buses? 

Alternatives  to  public  education 
should  be  encouraged  by  tuition  tax 
credits. 

The  Federal  Government  should 
keep  its  hands  off  education  altogeth- 
er. Leave  it  to  local  control. 

The  elderly  cannot  afford  higher 
property  taxes.  Find  some  other  way 
to  raise  funds  for  education. 

Restore  discipline  in  the  schools. 

The  response  to  my  questionnaire 
and  the  tremendous  amount  of  com- 
ments it  generated  are  solid  proof  that 
people  care  about  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion and  they  are  willing  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  see  that  education 
in  this  country  is  ready  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  future.  We  already 
have  a  good  foundation  with  which  to 
start  and  I  am  confident  that  we  will 
be  able  to  find  the  answers  we  need  to 
build  an  even  stronger  educational 
system.* 


FREEDOM  FOR  THE  UKRAINIAN 
PEOPLE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1984 

m  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  66th  anniversary  of 
the  recognition  of  the  Ukraine  as  a 
free  and  independent  nation.  On  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1918,  the  Ukrainian  people 
concluded  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk 
with  the  Central  Powers,  gaining  de 
jure  and  de  facto  recognition  just  2'/2 
weeks  after  declaring  their  independ- 
ence. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  com- 
memorate the  valiant  efforts  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.  For  the  next  3 '/a 
years  following  independence,  the 
Ukrainian  people  struggled  valiantly 
to  preserve  their  independence  against 
a  well-armed  Russian  army  that  far 
outnumbered  them. 

Although  they  were  to  lose  this 
battle  and  fall  under  the  control  and 
domination  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Ukrainians  would  never  abandon  their 
struggle  for  freedom.  Over  the  years, 
they  have  suffered  through  religious 
and  cultural  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion, including  the  liquidation  of  the 
Ukrainian  Church,  and  through  the 
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great  famine  of  1932,  induced  by  the 
collectivation  of  farms  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  resulted  in  7  million 
deaths  in  Europe. 

Through  all  of  this,  the  Ukrainians, 
as  the  largest  non-Russian  ethnic 
group  in  the  Soviet  Union,  have  con- 
tinued the  struggle  to  preserve  their 
culture  and  national  heritage. 

I  hope  that  by  our  recognition  of 
this  historic  occasion,  we  can  keep  the 
flame  of  hope  for  freedom  burning 
inside  the  50  million  Ukrainians  in 
their  homeland,  so  that  their  goal  may 
one  day  be  achieved.* 


SENTENCING  REVISION  ACT  OF 
1984 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  time 
and  again  I  have,  in  these  chambers, 
called  attention  to  the  inefficiency  and 
inequity  that  prevail  in  the  Federal 
criminal  justice  system,  and  in  particu- 
lar in  our  sentencing  practices.  It  is 
thus  with  great  dismay  that  I  have 
watched  efforts  to  resolve  these  defi- 
ciencies fall  victim  to  those  wishing  to 
use  crime  as  an  excuse  for  unjustifi- 
able restrictions  on  the  liberty,  and  in- 
vasions of  the  privacy,  of  our  citizens. 
Too  often,  criminal  justice  reform  has 
been  manipulated  for  partisan  pur- 
poses. Too  often,  the  public  has  been 
misled  to  believe  that  criminal  justice 
reform  can  have  a  significant  impact 
on  the  crime  rate,  that  if  we  only  re- 
pealed the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  we 
could  live  peaceful,  crime-free  lives. 

The  recent  history  of  criminal  jus- 
tice reform  efforts  is  only  too  illustra- 
tive of  these  problems.  During  the 
97th  Congress,  efforts  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Subcommittee,  which  I  chair, 
to  report  a  Criminal  Code  revision  bill 
early  in  the  second  session  were  frus- 
trated by  an  attempt  to  use  the  legisla- 
tion as  a  vehicle  for  pet  projects  of  the 
New  Right,  and  later  in  that  session 
by  dilatory  parliamentary  tactics  from 
the  same  quarter.  By  the  time  the  bill 
was  reported  by  the  subcommittee, 
there  was  insufficient  time  remaining 
in  the  session  to  permit  action  by  the 
full  committee.  During  the  lameduck 
session,  proposals  were  sent  over  by 
the  Senate  which  involved  both  crimi- 
nal justice  reform  and  so-called  anti- 
crime  measures.  It  would  have  been  ir- 
responsible to  deal  with  some  of  the 
major  issues  in  those  proposals— such 
as  sentencing,  preventive  detention, 
and  habeas  corpus  reform— without 
full  Judiciary  Committee  consider- 
ation. I  therefore  opposed  action  at 
that  time,  and  resolved  to  make  every 
effort   to  achieve  significant  reform. 
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particularly  sentencing  reform,  during 
the  98th  Congress. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  announce 
that  hearings  on  sentencing  reform 
will  commence  shortly  after  our 
return  from  the  district  work  period.  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  thus  be  able 
to  continue  the  work  we  began  last 
Congress,  and  that  our  effort  will  cul- 
minate in  the  passage  of  significant 
sentencing  reform. 

The  work  of  the  subcommittee 
during  the  97th  Congress  is  currently 
embodied  in  H.R.  2013.  the  Criminal 
Code  Revision  Act,  which  I  introduced 
at  the  beginning  of  this  Congress.  In 
order  to  facilitate  consideration  of  the 
sentencing  provisions  of  this  proposal. 
I  am  today  introducing  those  provi- 
sions separately,  as  the  Sentencing  Re- 
vision Act  of  1984.  This  bill  is  substan- 
tially similar  in  substance  and  form  to 
the  sentencing  provisions  of  H.R.  6915. 
the  Criminal  Code  Revision  Act  re- 
ported by  the  full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee during  the  96th  Congress.  It  dif- 
fers from  those  provisions,  however,  in 
a  number  of  areas: 

1 .  GREATER  ENCOURAGEMENT  Or  THE  USE  OF 

ALTERNATIVES  TO  PRISON 

After  many  years  of  service  on  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittees  on  Crime 
and  Criminal  Justice.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  prisons  do  not  rehabili- 
tate. This  fact,  coupled  with  the  ex- 
traordinary cost  of  imprisonment,  in- 
escapably leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
imprisonment  should  be  used  only  for 
those  who  represent  a  danger  to  the 
safety  of  other  persons.  This  is  true 
regardless  of  whether  the  danger  is 
caused  by  physical  violence  or  by  life- 
endangering  corporate  activities.  In 
today's  criminal  justice  system,  howev- 
er, prisons  too  often  are  full  of  persons 
who  have  committed  only  property 
crimes.  Among  the  changes  made  by 
the  "Sentencing  Revision  Act  of  1984" 
in  order  to  remedy  this  problem,  two 
stand  out.  First,  prior  to  imposing  sen- 
tencing, a  judge  is  required  to  consider 
every  sentencing  alternative  in  order 
of  increasing  severity,  and  to  impose 
the  first  such  sentence  sufficient  to 
meet  the  purposes  of  sentencing.  An 
explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  re- 
jection of  less  severe  alternatives  must 
appear  in  the  record.  Such  a  provision 
has  repeatedly  been  recommended  by 
the  American  Bar  Association.  Second, 
the  bill  explicitly  authorizes  work  in 
community  service  as  a  condition  of  a 
sentence  of  probation. 

2.  ADDITIONAL  AND  MORE  SEVERE  SENTENCES 
FOR  WHITE-COLLAR  AND  CORPORATE  CRIME 

One  of  the  results  of  the  lack  of  sen- 
tencing alternatives  in  the  current 
criminal  justice  system  is  that  a  judge, 
in  sentencing  a  white-collar  criminal, 
is  often  faced  with  the  alternatives  of 
imprisonment  or  a  mere  slap  on  the 
wrist.  In  sentencing  corporations,  the 
judge  is  even  more  restricted,  since 
corporations  cannot  be  imprisoned. 
Fine   levels,   established   decades   ago 
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when  the  dollar  was  worth  more,  are 
completely  inadequate.  The  Sentenc- 
ing Revision  Act  of  1984  authorizes 
fines  of  $1  million  for  corporate  felo- 
nies, and  $100,000  for  corporate  misde- 
meanors. 

It  also  permits  fines  to  be  leveled  at 
an  amount  twice  the  pecuniary  gain  a 
defendant  received  from  an  offense,  or 
twice  the  loss  in  property  or  cost  of 
bodily  injury  suffered  by  the  victim. 
Defendants  may  be  required  to  notify 
the  victims  of  an  offense  of  the  convic- 
tion, thus  facilitating  a  victims  re- 
quest for  restitution.  In  order  to 
insure  a  corporation's  compliance  with 
conditions  of  conditional  discharge, 
the  court  is  permitted  to  appoint  a 
special  master  to  oversee  corporate  op- 
erations. Finally,  a  court  may  require 
as  a  condition  of  probation  that  a  cor- 
porate officer  refrain  from  similar  em- 
ployment during  the  term  of  proba- 
tion. 

3.  DELETION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  -GUIDELINES" 
SYSTEM  OF  SENTENCING 

Previous  Criminal  Code  bills  in  both 
Houses  have  included  sentencing  sys- 
tems that,  to  varying  degrees,  limit  the 
discretion  of  a  judge  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  sentencing  guidelines. 
Testimony   from   numerous   witnesses 
has  convinced  me  that  the  implemen- 
tation of  such  a  system  would  create 
two    serious    dangers:    First,    political 
pressure  could  result  in  an  escalation 
of    .sentences    under    the    guidelines, 
leading  to  an  increase  in  prison  popu- 
lation, with  all  the  concomitant  losses 
in    human    and    economic    resources. 
Second,  any  effort  to  remove  discre- 
tion  from   judges   may   merely   place 
that  discretion   in   the   hands  of   the 
prosecutor  who.  through  charging  and 
plea  bargaining  decisions,  can  deter- 
mine  the  sentence   to   be   imposed.   I 
hope  that,   through  careful  delibera- 
tions, we  may  avoid  such  results.  To  do 
so,  however,  it  is  important  that  we 
have  more  information  on  the  oper- 
ation   of    such    systems.    Numerous 
States    are    currently    experimenting 
with  various  forms  of  guidelines  and 
determinate  sentencing  systems.  The 
results      of      such      experimentation 
should   become   apparent    in   a   short 
period  of  time.  Inasmuch  as  sentenc- 
ing  reform   is   not   an   emergency,   it 
would    make    considerable    sense    for 
Congress  to  delay  enactment  of  a  new 
system,  and  confine  itself  to  reform  of 
procedures  and   the  creation  of  sen- 
tencing alternatives,  until  it  has  the 
necessary  data  to  make  an  informed 
decision.  The  Sentencing  Revision  Act 
of  1984  takes  this  approach. 

By  refraining  from  plunging  blindly 
into  a  new  sentencing  system  we  may 
discover  that  drastic  change  is  not  re- 
quired. It  may  well  be  that  disparity 
can  be  controlled  by  simply  providing 
Federal  judges  with  more  information 
about  the  practices  of  their  compar- 
triots.  An  effort  to  reduce  disparity 
through      increased      communication 
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among  jurists  has  the  important  addi- 
tional advantage  of  leaving  judges  free 
to  tailor  sentences  to  the  unique  cir- 
cumstances involved  in  each  case.  I 
have  therefore  included  a  requirement 
in  the  Sentencing  Revision  Act  of  1984 
that  the  Judicial  Conference  collect, 
analyze,  and  distribute  data  concern- 
ing the  sentencing  practices  of  Federal 
judges. 

I  believe  that  the  Sentencing  Revi- 
sion Act  of  1984  consititutes  a  moder- 
ate program  for  reform.  With  our  cor- 
rectional facilities  already  filled  well 
beyond  capacity,  we  cannot  afford  to 
take,  as  suggested  by  some  proposals,  a 
risky  leap  into  extreme  revisions.  I  am 
confident  that  our  deliberations  this 
Congress  will  produce  a  sentencing  bill 
that  will  make  sentencing  more  ration- 
al: improve  the  quality  of  the  informa- 
tion available  to  the  sentencing  judge: 
insure  that  expensive  prison  space  is 
used  efficently,  to  house  dangerous  of- 
fenders: and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  alternatives  to 
prison.  I  will  commit  my  every  effort 
to  facilitate  the  enactment  of  such  leg- 
islation into  law  this  Congress.* 
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FLOURISHING  STATE  ENTER- 
PRISE ZONES  DRAMATIZE 
NEED  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION 

HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 
•  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  important 
issues  with  which  we  should  deal  in 
the  relatively  short  session  we  will  be 
having  in  1984.  I  am  hopeful  that, 
action  on  enterprise  zone  legislation 
will  have  a  high  priority. 

This  concept,  now  embodied  in  H.R. 
1955,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  has 
been  before  Congress  for  several  years. 
It  is  a  modest  experimental  proposal 
with  great  potential.  Hearings  have 
been  held,  impressive  testimony  has 
been  gathered,  the  Senate  has  passed 
a  bill,  and  successful  State  experi- 
ments are  demonstrating  the  sound- 
ness of  this  new  approach  to  creating 
jobs  and  revitalizing  distressed  com- 
munities. 

President  Reagan  recently  under- 
scored his  strong  backing  for  enter- 
prise zones.  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
address,  there  was  a  very  clear  and  im- 
portant plea  to  this  body  regarding 
this  matter. 

It  is  not  just  the  home  but  the  workplace 
and  community  that  sustain  our  values  and 
shape  our  future.  So  I  ask  your  help  in  as- 
sisting more  communities  to  break  the 
bondage  of  dependency.  Help  us  to  free  en- 
terprise by  permitting  debate  and  voting 
■yes"  on  our  proposal  for  enterprise  zones 
in  America.  This  has  been  before  you  for  2 
years.  Its  passage  can  help  high  unemploy- 


ment areas  by  creating  jobs  and  restoring 
neighborhoods. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  this  body's  attention  an  impor- 
tant article  by  the  respected  commen- 
tator on  Americana,  Neal  Pierce, 
which  appeared  in  the  Commercial 
Appeal  of  January  18,  1984,  Pierce 
points  out  that  numerous  States  and 
cities  of  America  are  not  waiting  for  us 
to  act  on  this  concept. 

They  have  already  taken  the  initia- 
tive and  are  establishing  their  own  en- 
terprise zones. 

Scores  of  enterprise  zones  are  al- 
ready operating  in  1 1  States  and  other 
States  have  passed  enabling  legislation 
but  do  not  have  active  zones  yet.  Posi- 
tive results  are  already  evident  in 
terms  of  business  start-ups.  company 
expansions,  private-sector  investment 
and  jobs  saved  and  created. 

So  why  a  Federal  bill?  Because,  as 
Neal  Pierce's  article  notes,  the  biggest 
burdens  on  business  come  from  Wash- 
ington. The  successes  already  appar- 
ent under  State  enterprise  zone  pro- 
grams will  be  significantly  enhanced 
by  the  addition  of  the  tax  incentives 
and  regulatory  relief  included  in  H.R. 
1955. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  we  waiting 
for?  There  are  245  sponsors  of  H.R. 
1955.  including  18  of  35  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Let 
us  work  with  our  States  and  cities.  Let 
us  help  them  help  themselves.  Let  us 
answer  the  President's  challenge.  Let 
us  report  out  and  debate  the  bill.  Let 
us  vote  'yes"  for  enterprise  zones.* 


LEGISLATIVE  VETO  ALTERNA- 
TIVE FOR  FEDERAL  REGULA- 
TIONS 


HON.  TRENT  LOH 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  my  participation  in  the  bipartisan 
deficit  working  group  session  at  the 
Blair  House  yesterday  prevented  me 
from  testifying  before  Senator  Grass- 
ley's  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure's 
hearing  on  his  legislative  veto  alterna- 
tive for  regulations,  as  I  had  originally 
intended. 

I  do  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Senator  Grassley  and  his 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  sub- 
committee. Senator  Heflin,  on  both 
their  introduction  of  S.  1080,  the  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act,  and  their  offering 
of  an  amendment  on  November  18  of 
last  year  bringing  the  legislative  veto 
section  of  the  bill  into  line  with  the 
Chadha  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  held  the  traditional  one- 
and  two-House  vetoes  unconstitution- 
al. Under  the  new  Grassley-Heflin 
amendment,  which  is  similar  to  the 
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legislative  veto  alternative  in  H.R. 
3939,  the  Regulatory  Oversight  and 
Control  Act,  which  I  introduced  on 
September  20.  1983.  major  regulations 
would  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
enactment  of  joint  resolutions,  while 
nonmajor  regulations  could  be  disap- 
proved in  the  same  manner.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  approach  has  been 
endorsed  by  both  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business,  and  also 
enjoys  the  cosponsorship  of  77  House 
Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  the  other 
body  will  now  move  expeditiously  on 
enacting  a  comprehensive  regulatory 
reform  bill  which  includes  this  impor- 
tant congressional  check  on  the  regu- 
lation process  and  that  the  House  will 
follow  that  lead  before  the  98th  Con- 
gress adjourns.  Regulatory  reform  leg- 
islation has  been  kicking  around  in  the 
Congress  for  several  years  now  and  is 
long  overdue.  The  Chadha  decision 
makes  all  the  more  imperative  that  we 
find  new  means  to  retain  congressional 
control  over  this  delegation  of  our  law- 
making responsibilities  to  the  regula- 
tory bureaucrats,  and  extend  that  au- 
thority to  all  regulations  which  are 
subject  to  informal  rulemaking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  text  of  my  testi- 
mony prepared  for  Senator  Grassley's 
subcommittee. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Trent  Lott 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  am  grateful  for  this  opportuni- 
ty today  to  testify  in  support  of  Senator 
Grassley's  amendment  to  S.  1080.  the  "Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act."  providing  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  two-House  legislative  veto  for 
regulations.  Before  I  get  into  the  specifics  of 
the  amendment,  let  me  reaffirm  my  own 
support  for  the  entire  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly  in  the  last  Congress, 
but  was  never  brought  to  a  vote  in  the 
House.  Regulatory  reform  is  an  issue  which 
has  been  percolating  in  the  Congress  for 
several  years  now.  and  I  think  it's  extremely 
regrettable  that  we  have  not  yet  enacted  a 
generic  regulatory  reform  bill  into  law  given 
the  widespread  support  for  such  legislation 
both  within  the  Congress  and  across  the 
Nation. 

I  especially  want  to  commend  this  com- 
mittee and  its  chairman  for  your  diligence 
and  persistence  in  this  effort  over  the  years. 
I  hope  you  will  again  be  successful  in  pass- 
ing your  bill  in  the  Senate  early  in  this  ses- 
sion so  we  can  turn-up  the  heat  in  the 
House  where  enthusiasm  among  the  powers 
that  be  has  been  less  than  luke-warm.  I  do 
not  agree  with  those  who  think  this  effort 
can  and  should  be  carried-on  unilaterally  by 
the  Administration  through  its  Executive 
Order.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  assur- 
ance we  will  always  have  such  regulatory 
reform  conscious  Administrations  in  power. 
In  the  second  place,  its  Executive  order  does 
not  apply  to  the  independent  regulatory 
agencies  and  for  that  reason  it  is  necessary 
to  extend  such  regulatory  improvements  by 
codifying  them  in  permanent  law.  And 
thirdly,  the  Administration's  efforts  do  not 
involve  Congress  in  the  process,  and  I  think 
we   have  a   very   legitimate   oversight   and 
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review  role  to  play  when  it  comes  to  delegat- 
ing our  lawmaking  powers  to  the  regulatory 
bureaucrats. 

This  in  turn  brings  me  to  the  subject  of 
Senator  Grassley's  legislative  veto  alterna- 
tive Amendment  No.  2655  to  S.  1080  as  pub- 
lished in  the  November  18th  Congressional 
Record.  This  amendment  has  been  necessi- 
tated by  the  Supreme  Court's  June  23rd  de- 
cision in  INS  v.  Chadha  holding  the  tradi- 
tional one-  and  two-House  legislative  vetoes 
unconstitutional.  S.  1080  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  last  Congress  and  reintro- 
duced on  April  19th  of  last  year  contained  a 
two-House  veto  for  regulations.  I  will  not 
dwell  here  on  my  quarrel  with  the  Chadha 
decision.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  found 
myself  more  in  agreement  with  Justice 
White's  brilliant  dissent  than  with  the  ma- 
jority's opinion  in  that  case.  The  paradox  of 
the  Chadha  decision,  as  Justice  White 
points  out  in  his  dissent,  is  that  while  Con- 
gress has  now  been  deprived  of  resen'ing  a 
check  on  the  lawmaking  power  it  delegates 
to  independent  and  Executive  agencies 
through  the  rulemaking  process,  the  agen- 
cies in  turn  may  now  issue  regulations 
"having  the  force  of  law  without  bicameral 
approval  and  without  the  President's  signa- 
ture." It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Framers  of  the  Constitution  ever  contem- 
plated granting  unelected  bureaucrats  Arti- 
cle I  lawmaking  powers  without  the  partici- 
pation of  either  the  President  or  the  Con- 
gress. 

Nevertheless,  Chadha  is  now  the  law  of 
the  land  and  we  must  now  set  about  to  re- 
capture our  legitimate  role  in  the  lawmak- 
ing process.  I  am  not  comforted  by  the  al- 
ternatives suggested  by  .some  for  this  post- 
Chadha  situation.  We  are  blithely  told  that 
we  should  delegate  less  and  legislate  with 
more  precision.  While  this  may  be  possible 
in  some  cases,  it  ignores  the  realities  of  the 
modern  administrative  and  technocratic 
state.  We  in  the  Congress  do  not  have  the 
competence,  time  or  political  cohesion  nec- 
essary to  legislatively  assume  all  the  author- 
ity we  have  delegated  to  the  Executive 
Branch. 

If  you  accept  as  I  do  that  regulations  will 
always  be  a  necessary  corollary  to  most  of 
the  legislation  we  enact,  then  you  must 
decide  whether  you  want  to  retain  some 
kind  of  check  over  this  delegation  of  legisla- 
tive powers,  close  to  the  source,  and  before 
the  damage  is  done,  or  whether  you  think  it 
is  sufficient  to  apply  our  traditional  over- 
sight and  legislative  powers  to  these  situa- 
tions after-the-fact.  The  beauty  of  the  legis- 
lative veto  device  was  that  it  allowed  the 
Congress  to  intervene  in  a  timely  and  effi- 
cient fashion  if  it  wanted  to.  before  the  Ex- 
ecutive action  actually  took  effect.  I  think 
the  same  argument  exists  today  as  it  did 
prior  to  Chadha  for  such  an  early  interven- 
tion mechanism. 

I  therefore  think  Senator  Grassley's 
amendment,  calling  for  approval  of  major 
regulations,  and  permitting  disapproval  of 
nonmajor  regulations,  by  enactment  of  a 
joint  resolution  within  a  90-day  review 
period,  is  ideally  suited  to  retaining  this 
congressional  check  on  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess. 

The  amendment  is  similar  to  the  legisla- 
tive veto  alternative  I  have  proposed  in  H.R. 
3939.  the  "Regulatory  Oversight  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1983,"  which  now  has  some  77 
House  cosponsors. 

Elssential  to  both  proposals,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  the  expedited  procedures  provided 
for  both  approval  and  disapproval  resolu- 
tions. In  the  case  of  major  rule  resolutions. 
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which  require  enactment  if  the  regulations 
can  take  effect,  the  introduction  of  approval 
resolutions  is  mandatory,  as  is  reporting  by 
the  committees  of  jurisdiction  within  45- 
days.  If  a  committee  does  not  report,  it  is 
automatically  discharged.  This  is  to  ensure 
that  both  Houses  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  proposed  regulation  and  that 
It  cannot  simply  be  blocked  by  committee 
inaction.  There  is  precedent  for  this  manda- 
tory reporting  and  automatic  discharge 
device  In  at  least  six  existing  legislative  veto 
statutes,  ir.cluding  the  Executive  Reorgani- 
zation Act.  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Act.  the  Trade  Act.  Arms  Control  Act.  MX 
Missile  approval,  and  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Act. 

For  nonmajor  rule  resolutions,  while 
there  would  not  be  automatic  discharge  if  a 
committee  has  not  reported,  a  di.scharge 
motion  would  be  in  order  if  a  committee  has 
not  reported  within  30-days  after  the  rule  is 
submitted,  and  one-fourth  of  the  meml)er- 
ship  supports  in  writing  the  offering  of  a 
discharge  motion.  This  provision  in  Senator 
Grassley's  amendment  differs  somewhat 
from  my  bill  in  that  I  provide  a  motion  for 
consideration"  in  writing,  whereby  one- 
fourth  of  the  membership  can  force  a  com- 
mittee to  review  the  rule  and  report  a  reso- 
lution. If  the  committee  does  not  then 
report  within  45-days  after  the  rule  is  sub- 
mitted, the  resolution  is  automatically  dis- 
charged. This  front-end  discharge  mecha- 
nism. It  seems  to  me.  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  a  committee  advance  notice  of  signifi- 
cant meml)ership  support  for  a  disapproval 
resolution,  and  gives  both  Houses  the  bene- 
fit of  a  committee  report  on  which  to  base 
its  Judgment.  But  I  defer  to  your  judgment 
on  this  subcommittee  in  prescribing  rules  of 
procedure  for  the  Senate. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  appearing  before  our  House 
Rule  Committee  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tive veto  alternative  for  regulations  during 
our  general  hearings  on  the  Post-C/iad/ia 
Congress.  I  wish  I  could  say  with  confidence 
that  our  combined  testimonies  had  persuad- 
ed the  Rules  and  Judiciary  Committees  of 
the  Hou.se  to  immediately  report  such  legis- 
lation, but  I  get  the  sense  that  there  is  more 
a  proclivity  on  the  part  of  some  in  the 
House  to  study  the  problem  more  than 
there  is  to  do  something  about  it.  As  you  are 
aware  from  your  own  hearings  last  year. 
Congressman  Sam  Hall  is  planning  to  intro- 
duce an  even  more  watered-down  regulatory 
reform  bill  this  month  that  may  not  even 
include  a  legislative  veto  alternative.  So  I 
appear  t)efore  you  today  to  plead  that  you 
again  take  the  initiative  in  this  area  and 
hopefully  by  your  actions  you  will  prod  the 
House  to  move  into  the  vast  and  dangerous 
vacuum  that  has  been  left  by  the  Chadha 
decision.  Without  bold  and  comprehensive 
responses  to  the  loss  of  the  legislative  veto, 
I  fear  we  will  again  witness  a  proliferation 
of  complex,  confusing  and  conflicting,  half 
hearted  attempts  to  plug  the  dike.  Thank 
you.« 
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pendent  state  of  Lithuania  and  the 
733d  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Lithuanian  State  in  1251. 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  unique  people 
with  a  proud  history  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  democracy,  but  it 
is  a  history  inexorably  linlced  to  her 
powerful  totalitarian  neighbors.  As 
early  as  the  16th  century,  the  grand 
princes  of  Lithuania  became  elected, 
constitutional  monarchs  who  granted 
ever-increasing  rights  and  privileges  to 
their  subjects.  At  the  same  time, 
princely  absolutism  developed  in 
Moscow  with  a  great  central  adminis- 
tration to  control  the  life  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Four  centuries  later,  that  central  ad- 
ministration in  Moscow  now  extends 
through  Lithuania.  Though  Lithuania 
regained  her  independence  from 
Russia  on  February  16.  1918.  it  was 
short-lived.  For  two  golden  decades  be- 
tween 1920  and  1940.  the  Lithuanian 
people— as  a  free  nation  again— pro- 
gressed in  democratic  and  constitu- 
tional government.  The  U.S.S.R.  had 
renounced  forever  all  rights  of  sover- 
eignty, but  like  so  many  pledges  to 
follow,  the  Soviets  discarded  this  one 
in  favor  of  aggression.  The  infamous 
Nazi-Soviet  pact  of  1940  was  followed 
by  the  entry  of  Russian  troops  onto 
Lithuanian  soil. 

In  1941  the  Nazis  overran  Lithuania, 
and  in  1944  she  was  reconquered  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  the  thirst  for 
freedom  lives  on.  and  Lithuania's  na- 
tional identity  and  national  destiny 
survive. 

Appropriately,  the  United  States, 
which  shares  the  goals  of  democracy 
and  freedom  with  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania, has  never  recognized  the  Soviet 
aggression  in  the  Baltic  States.  A  few- 
blocks  from  this  Capitol  Building 
stands  the  building  that  houses  the 
Office  of  the  Lithuanian  Legation; 
this  official  Legation  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  the  animate  and  inspira- 
tional symbol  of  an  independent  Lith- 
uania and  of  the  support  and  recogni- 
tion she  rightfully  receives  from  our 
Nation. 

Today  we  join  with  the  Lithuanian 
people  in  looking  toward  the  day  when 
her  golden  age  of  freedom  dawns  a- 
new.« 


BALTIC  STATES  RESOLUTION 


THE  BANK  OF  GUAM-THE 
'PEOPLES  BANK" 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tticsdav.  February  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
we  will  commemorate  the  65th  anni- 
versary of  the  restoration  of  an  inde- 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  the  following  article 
on  the  Bank  of  Guam  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention.  The  Bank  of  Guam 
is  an  exciting  local  success  story  of  my 
island,  and  its  achievements  under  the 
direction  of  its  founder,  Mr.  Jesus  S. 
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Leon  Guerrero,  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  board,  have  been  high- 
lighted recently  in  the  trade  journal. 
Bank  Marketing. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  subcom- 
mittee which  has  jurisdiction  over  ter- 
ritorial affairs.  I  am  always  proud  to 
see  the  accomplishments  of  island 
business  leaders  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  business  community  here 
on  the  mainland.  The  Bank  of  Guam 
is  the  only  locally  chartered  financial 
institution  on  my  island,  and  it  has 
flourished  despite  formidable  competi- 
tion from  other  internationally  recog- 
nized banking  concerns.  Presently  its 
holdings  are  reported  at  $115  million, 
after  only  12  years  of  operation.  In 
that  time,  the  Bank  of  Guam  has  ex- 
panded to  include  branches  on  our 
neighboring  islands  of  Palau  and 
Saipan.  Marshall.  Yap.  and  its  first 
branch  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  which 
opened  a  year  ago.  As  an  institution 
which  primarily  serves  several  small, 
isolated  Pacific  Islands,  I  think  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  the  Bank  of 
Guam  is  especially  worthy  of  commen- 
dation upon  its  growth  and  business 
savvy. 

Of  particular  note  is  the  positioning 
of  the  Bank  of  Guam  as  the  "People's 
Bank  "  in  its  market.  The  bank  has  in- 
corporated a  marketing  strategy,  com- 
peting with  much  larger  banks,  as  an 
institution  which  is  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  local  com- 
munity. As  you  can  see,  business 
people  in  the  South  Pacific  region 
often  face  very  similar  marketing 
problems  for  commercial  services  as  on 
the  mainland;  and  the  solution  utilized 
by  the  vice  president  and  director  of 
marketing,  Mr.  Jesse  A.  Leon  Guerre- 
ro, is  an  excellent  example  of  strategic 
product  positioning. 

It  is  with  considerable  pride  that  I 
recommend  this  article  on  the  Bank  of 
Guam  for  your  reference.  Thank  you. 

Bank  of  Guam  Positions  Itself  as 
■Peoples  Bank" 

ACANA.  Guam— Spotlighting  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  only  locally  chartered  institution  on 
Guam,  the  Bank  of  Guam  has  found  that  it 
is  possible  to  compete  with  the  likes  of  Bank 
of  America,  Citibank,  the  Hong  Kong 
Shanghai  Bank  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  $115  million  institution,  competing 
for  the  accounts  of  110.000  islanders,  has 
positioned  itself  as  "The  Peoples  Bank."  ex- 
plained Jesse  A.  Leon  Guerrero,  the  bank's 
marketing  director. 

To  demonstrate  the  bank's  dedication  to 
serving  the  community,  it  chose  the  symbol 
of  the  carabao.  a  water  buffalo  used  as  a 
local  workhorse  for  many  islanders,  for  Its 
logo. 

With  six  branch  locations.  Bank  of  Guam. 
Guerrero  emphasizes,  aims  to  be  a  "work- 
horse with  strength  in  finance  for  the 
people  it  serves." 

Its  newest  branch,  located  In  San  Francis- 
co, will  "place  the  institution  in  a  more  com- 
petitive realm  with  respect  to  both  the  U.S. 
domestic  market  and  the  international 
arena,"  Guerrero  said.  Its  emphasis  Is  In 
international  investments,  and  the  branch 
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"will  be  a  window  to  the  entire  Pacific 
Region."  he  added. 

The  Bank  of  Guam  has  established  a  close 
tie  to  the  military.  Jesse  Guerrero  added. 
This  is  an  important  connection,  he  ex- 
plained, because  Guam  is  vital  strategically 
to  the  U.S.  in  the  Pacific,  and  therefore, 
aside  from  tourism,  the  military  presence  on 
the  island  is  one  of  the  foremost  industries 
for  the  economy. 

Moreover,  because  Guam  is  not  a  "State 
of  the  Union."  the  Bank  of  Guam  therefore 
is  not  precluded  from  establishing  branches 
throughout  Hawaii.  Alaska,  and  the  U.S. 
mainland.  "This  fact  alone  is  an  exceptional 
marketing  tool  for  our  institution  in  possi- 
bly making  our  presence  felt  both  domesti- 
cally, on  the  mainland,  and  international- 
ly." Jesse  Guerrero  added.  The  opening  of 
the  San  Francisco  office,  he  noted,  is  only 
the  initial  step  in  the  direction  of  expan- 
sion.* 


IN  MEMORIAM:  CHARLES  E. 
TROMBLEY 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  sadness  over  the  death  of  a 
valued  mentor  and  friend.  Charles  E. 
Trombley.  dean  of  students  at  Pacific 
University  in  Forest  Grove.  Oreg. 

When  I  was  a  senior  at  Redmond 
High  School  in  Oregon  in  1960.  one  of 
the  first  contacts  I  had  with  the  Uni- 
versity that  was  to  become  my  alma 
mater  was  Dean  Trombley.  then  direc- 
tor of  admissions.  Thanks  to  his  guid- 
ance I  chose  to  enroll  as  a  freshman  at 
Pacific  University  in  the  fall  of  1960. 

Some  years  later,  when  I  returned  to 
Pacific  as  a  U.S.  Army  veteran  in  order 
to  complete  my  baccalaureate  degree, 
Charlie  had  become  the  dean  of  stu- 
dents. As  I  completed  my  undergradu- 
ate degree  and  worked  on  the  school 
newspaper,  and  later  as  I  joined  the 
administrative  staff  of  the  university, 
I  came  to  know  and  respect  Charlie, 
not  only  as  a  counselor  and  guide  to 
students,  but  as  a  trusted  colleague  as 
well. 

In  the  1950's.  1960s,  1970's,  and 
1980s,  Charlie  contributed  much  to 
his  alma  mater  and  mine,  both  as  a 
student  and  as  a  successful  profession- 
al administrator.  As  he  adjusted  to  the 
turbulent  student  times  of  the  late 
1960's.  and  early  1970s,  and  saw  the 
nature  of  the  Pacific  student  body 
change,  he  came  to  appreciate  and 
thrive  on  those  changes. 

He  realized  the  new-found  political 
awareness  and  the  racial,  religious,  ge- 
ographic, and  socioeconomic  diversity 
at  his  alma  mater  were  things  to  be 
encouraged  and  cherished,  rather  than 
feared  and  ignored.  Generations  of  Pa- 
cific students  learned  this  and  other 
important  lessons  from  Charlie. 

But  Charlie's  influence  extended  far 
beyond  the  campus  of  the  university, 
as  he  made  his  civic  and  musical  pres- 
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ence  felt  in  Forest  Grove,  throughout 
Washington  County,  and  even  beyond. 
A  few  short  years  ago,  one  of  his  col- 
leagues at  Willamette  University  in 
Salem  persuaded  him  to  come  to  that 
campus  in  order  to  fill  a  much-needed 
role  in  an  opera  production.  Charlie 
graciously  accepted,  commuting  to 
Salem  for  each  rehersal  and  show  in 
midwinter. 

In  addition  to  his  qualities  as  a  hu- 
manitarian, manager,  and  musician. 
Charlie  was  an  active  sportsman  and 
fan.  For  many  years  he  successfully 
competed  in  intramural  athletics,  par- 
ticularly basketball.  Additionally,  he 
was  seen  for  decades  at  virtually  every 
men's  and  women's  athletic  competi- 
tion sponsored  by  Pacific. 

Charlie  also  played  an  important 
role  in  training  young  admission  and 
other  college  student  personnel  ad- 
ministrators. He  served  as  the  mentor 
for  more  than  10  outstanding  profes- 
sionals now  serving  in  higher  educa- 
tion throughout  America. 

People  came  to  work  with  Charlie 
fresh  out  of  college,  and  soon  wore  on 
their  way  to  important  directorships 
and  deanships  at  colleges  and  universi- 
ties elsewhere.  This  was  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  Charlie's  willingness  to 
take  on  an  inexperienced  penson  and 
encourage  them  along  professionally. 

Charlie  Trombley  is  remembered 
fondly  by  literally  thousands  of  Pacif- 
ic University  alumni  the  world  over,  as 
well  as  members  of  the  broader  non- 
campus  community.  In  an  age  of 
cynics,  he  cared.  At  a  time  of  waning 
faith  in  institutions,  he  dedicated  his 
life  to  institutions.  He  loved  and  cared 
very  deeply.  Countless  people  loved 
and  cared  about  him  in  return.  Charlie 
Trombley  was  a  gift  to  all  of  us  and 
his  memory  will  always  be  with  me.« 


RAILROADS  ENTERING  INTO 
CONTRACTS  WITH  SHIPPERS 


HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  address  a 
small  but  vital  flaw  embedded  in  the 
implementation  of  the  Staggers  Act.  A 
part  of  that  act  permits  railroads  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  shippers,  so 
long  as  the  contracts  are  not  discrimi- 
natory. It  is  my  concern  that  small 
shippers  be  protected  so  that  they  do 
not  get  the  short  end  of  the  deregula- 
tory  stick,  which  would  happen  if  the 
railroads  enter  into  preferential  con- 
tracts with  large  grain  shippers. 

I  note  with  some  irony  that  there 
were  similar  concerns  a  century  ago, 
when  the  original  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  was  being  considered.  The 
railroads  at  that  time  reduced  rates 
where  they  had  competition,  and  in- 
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creased  rates  where  they  had  none. 
Shippers  in  rural  areas,  who  had 
access  to  only  one  railroad,  were 
forced  into  paying  outrageously  high 
rates  to  get  their  goods  to  market.  The 
public  outcry  over  this  form  of  rate 
discrimination  and  other  railroad 
abuses  of  the  market  system  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  in  1987  and  the  establishment  of 
the  first  independent  regulatory 
agency,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Contracts,  and  discrimi- 
nation in  setting  rates,  were  outlawed. 

The  seeds  of  a  problem  have  been 
germinating  since  the  Staggers  Act 
permitted  contracts.  Between  October 
of  1980.  when  the  Staggers  Act  took 
effect,  and  mid-June  of  1983  over  7.800 
contracts  were  entered  into  by  ship- 
pers and  railroads.  The  Staggers  Act 
provided  that  the  essential  terms  of 
the  contracts  be  made  public,  to  insure 
that  any  discriminatory  pricing  would 
be  exposed  to  the  antiseptic  of  expo- 
sure. 

The  ICC.  however,  has  taken  a  bi- 
zarre approach  in  defining  how  rail 
contracts  should  be  disclosed.  Under 
their  regulations,  the  essential  terms 
of  a  contract  include  neither  the  iden- 
tity of  the  shipper  nor  the  full  rates 
need  to  be  disclosed.  Many  smaller  ele- 
vators believe  that  they  are  being 
denied  the  preferential  rates  given 
larger  elevators.  As  the  ICC  has  inter- 
preted the  Staggers  act.  they  cannot 
determine  if  this  is  indeed  the  case. 
The  need  for  fair  pricing  between 
shippers  and  railroads  aroused  a  storm 
of  protest  a  century  ago.  We  are  seeing 
that  again  today. 

This  legislation  is  a  small  step.  It 
says  only  that  all  of  the  terms  of  rail 
contracts  must  be  disclosed  within  2 
business  days  after  filing  with  the 
ICC.  It  provides  a  measure  of  protec- 
tion for  small  shippers,  and  no  addi- 
tional burden  on  large  shipper  or  rail- 
roads. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  small  ship- 
pers need  to  know  who  is  getting  a 
contract,  and  what  the  rates  are.  if 
they  want  to  judge  the  fairness  of  the 
contract.  The  ICC  has  managed  to 
overlook  the  obvious  in  rail  contract 
disclosure. 

In  a  similar  fashion  the  ICC  has  de- 
fined that  a  shipper  served  by  only 
one  railroad,  is  not  dominated  by  the 
railroad.  The  railroad  is  permitted  to 
charge  what  it  wants,  and  the  rates 
will  not  even  be  reviewed  by  the  ICC, 
so  long  as  the  railroad  needs  more  rev- 
enue to  attain  a  theoretical  norm.  Bal- 
ancing the  interests  of  the  shippers, 
and  especially  the  small  shippers,  with 
the  interests  of  the  railroads  is  not 
party  of  the  ICC's  current  approach. 

The  direction  taken  by  the  ICC  is 
consistent  with  much  we  have  seen 
from  this  administration:  Long  on  free 
market  rhetoric  and  textbook  ap- 
proaches to  regulation,  and  short  on 
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cotnmonsense  and  protection  for  the 
smaller  producers. 

In  introducing  this  legislation.  I  am 
aware  that  the  ICC  will  promulgate  a 
new  rule  on  rail  contract  disclosure 
within  a  few  weeks.  A  portion  of  the 
old  rule  was  struck  down  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit on  November  15.  and  sent  back  to 
the  ICC.  Some  would  argue  that  we 
should  wait  for  the  ICC  to  finish  its 
deliberations  l)efore  considering  legis- 
lation which  defines  contract  disclo- 
sure. I  have  little  faith  in  the  ICCs 
ability  to  include  commonsense  in 
their  reasoning,  so  I  am  introducing 
this  corrective  measure  today.* 


CRS  OVERSIGHT  WORKSHOP 


HON.  TRENT  LOH 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
encourage  my  colleagues  and  their 
personal  and  committee  staff  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  series  of  three  oversight 
workshops  being  sponsored  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  next 
Tuesday  through  Thursday.  February 
14-16.  from  9  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  in 
room  2322  of  the  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building. 

These  nuts-and-bolts  sessions,  being 
conducted  at  the  request  of  the  bipar- 
tisan leadership,  are  designed  to  en- 
hance knowledge  and  skills  regarding 
congressional  oversight  so  that  we 
might  do  a  better  job  at  this  impor- 
tant but  all  too  often  neglected  re- 
sponsibility. The  sessions  will  be 
headed  up  by  former  Representatives 
and  Senators,  staff  experts,  executive 
officials,  investigative  journalists,  and 
other  knowledgeable  commentators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  include  a  letter  from  our  bi- 
partisan leadership  on  the  oversight 
workshop  which  was  sent  to  all  Mem- 
bers on  February  3,  along  with  a 
schedule  of  the  3-day  workshop.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  attend 
and  to  permit  their  staffs  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  most  worthwhile  op- 
portunity. The  materials  follow: 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
^  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.C..  February  3.  1984. 

Dear  Colleague:  We  want  to  bring  to  your 
attention  an  opportunity  for  you  and  your 
staff  to  participate  in  a  workshop  on  Con- 
gressional oversight  and  investigations. 

In  ordei  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to 
the  American  people  to  legislate  wisely,  to 
take  care  of  the  nation's  welfare,  and  to 
ensure  the  nation's  defense  we  must  exer- 
cise greater  diligence  in  overseeing  and  su- 
pervising the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
policies  and  programs  for  which  they  are  re- 
sponsible. Today  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  that  we  take  positive  steps  to  ensure 
that  Federal  agencies  carry  out  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  a  Just,  equitable  and  fiscally 
responsible  manner. 
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Five  years  ago.  at  the  request  of  the  bipar- 
tisan Leadership  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  first  Workshop  on  Congression- 
al Oversight  and  Investigations "  was  orga- 
nized by  staffs  from  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  and  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  to  help  Members  and  staff 
exchange  information  on  how  they  conduct 
oversight  of  Federal  agencies.  That  Work- 
shop, attended  by  more  than  400  House  and 
Senate  staff  members,  resulted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Congressional  Oversight 
Manual,  a  transcript  of  the  three-day  work- 
shop, and  video  tape  of  the  proceedings 
which  have  been  used  on  a  continuing  basis 
as  staff  training  aids  and  reference  materi- 
als for  Members  of  Congress  and  Congres- 
sional staffs. 

To  build  on  that  earlier  effort  to  improve 
the  Congress's  Capability  to  conduct  effec- 
tive oversight  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  joint  leadership  has  requested  that  a 
second  Workshop  on  Congressional  Over- 
sight and  Investigations  be  held  during  the 
Lincoln-Washington  Birthday  district  work 
period.  This  latest  Workshop,  which  has 
been  developed  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Ser\'ice  in  consultation  with  House 
and  Senate  committee  staff  directors,  will 
be  aimed  at  enhancing  oversight  knowledge 
and  skill  among  Members  and  congressional 
staffs. 

Workshop  speakers  and  roundtable  par- 
ticipants include  former  Members  of  Con- 
gress, staff  experts.  Executive  officials,  in- 
vestigative reporters,  and  knowledgeable 
commentators. 

We  highly  recommend  this  Workshop  to 
you  and  your  staff  and  hope  that  many 
Members  and  staff  will  be  able  to  attend. 
The  Workshop  sessions  are  scheduled  from 
9  a.m.  to  12:45  p.m.  on  the  three  days  from 
February  14  through  16.  All  sessions  will  be 
held  in  Room  2322  of  the  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 

The  Speaker. 
Jim  Wright. 

Majority  Leader. 
Robert  H.  Michel. 

Republican  Leader. 

Second  CRS  Workshop  on  Congressional 
Oversight  and  Investigations 

tuesday.  february  14 

The  nature  and  role  of  congressional 
oversight 

9:00-9:15— Introduction  of  Program  and 
Congressional  Members.  Gilbert  Gude.  CRS 
Director. 

9:15-10:00— Oversight  and  Congressional 
Policymaking.  To  Be  Announced. 

10:00-ll:20-Panel  I.  Oversight  Authority 
and  Major  Procedures. 

Mark  Nadel.  GAO.  Moderator;  Stanley 
Brand.  Former  House  Legal  Counsel.  "The 
Constitutional  Roots  of  Oversight ";  Curtis 
Moore.  Counsel.  Senate  Environment  Com- 
mittee. "The  Authorization  Process  and 
Oversight":  Keith  Mainland.  Staff  Director. 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  "The  Ap- 
propriations Process  and  Oversight":  and 
James  Hamilton.  Former  Assistant  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  Senate  Watergate  Commit- 
tee and  ciirrently  Special  Counsel  to  the 
House  Post  Office  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Resources.  "The  Investigatory  Process". 

Break: 

ll:30-12:45-Panel  II.  The  Press  and 
Media  in  Oversight.  Henry  Hubbard, 
Deputy  Bureau  Chief,  Newsweek.  Others  To 
Be  Announced. 
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WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  IS 

Perspectives  on  congressional  oversight 

9:00-10:00— Reflections  on  Oversight,  The 
Honorable  John  E.  Moss. 

10:00-11:20— Panel  I.  Oversight  in  Action: 
Some  Mini-Case  Studies. 

Morton  Rosenberg.  CRS.  Moderator: 
Peter  Barash,  Subcommittee  Staff  Director, 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations: Patrick  McLain,  Counsel,  House 
Energy  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  In- 
vestigations: Hans  Binnendijk,  Deputy  Staff 
Director,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee: and  John  Lally,  Counsel,  House  Armed 
Services  Suticommittee  on  Investigations. 

Break: 

11:30-12:45— Panel  II.  Former  Members 
View  Oversight. 

Gilbert  Gude.  CRS.  Moderator  (House 
member,  1967-77):  James  O'Hara  (House 
member,  1959-77):  Edward  Derwinski 
(House  member,  1959-81,  currently  Counsel- 
or to  the  State  Department):  and  Gale  W. 
McGee  (Senate  member.  1959-77). 

THURSDAY.  FEBRUARY  16 

Effective  congressional  oversight  of  the 
executive  branch 

9:00-9:45— Powers  and  Constraints:  Con- 
gressional Oversight:  Antonin  Scalia.  Cir- 
cuit Judge  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  Steven  R.  Ross, 
Legal  Counsel  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

9:50-U:15-Panel  I.  Evaluating  the  Role 
of  Inspectors  General. 

Thomas  W.  Novolny.  Moderator,  Senior 
Specialist  in  American  Government,  CRS; 
Robert  H.  Brink,  Professional  Staff,  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations;  C. 
Lincoln  Hoewing.  Professional  Staff.  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs; 
George  L.  Egan.  Associate  Director.  GAO's 
Accounting  and  Financial  Management  Di- 
vision (Fraud  Protection  and  Audit  Over- 
sight Group):  Richard  P.  Kusserow.  Inspec- 
tor General,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services;  and  Joseph  P.  Welsch,  In- 
spector General,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Break: 

11:25-12:45— Panel  11.  Executive  Perspec- 
tives on  Oversight. 

Eileen  Siedman.  Moderator.  President. 
Federal  Executive  Institute  Alumni  As.socia- 
tion;  career  Federal  executive:  Chester  A. 
Newland.  Professor.  George  Mason  Univer- 
sity: Past  President  of  the  American  Society 
for  Public  Administration;  Charles  F.  Bing- 
man,  Practitioner-in-Residence  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Public  Administration: 
career  Federal  executive;  Eleanor  Che- 
limsky.  Director,  Program  Evaluation  and 
Methodology  Division,  GAO;  and  Dwight  A. 
Ink.  Vice  President.  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation;  career  Federal  executive.* 


TIME  FOR  ACTION 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OHINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  foreign  policy  address  made  by 
President  Reagan  did  nothing  to  allay 
the  suspicions  of  the  Soviet  Union  or 
the  fears  of  U.S.  citizens.  Mr.  Reagan's 
conciliatory  speech  held  nothing  of 
substance,  no  strategems  for  peace,  no 
new  perspective  on  the  recent  deploy- 
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ment  of  missiles  in  Europe,  and  more- 
over, no  sign  that  Mr.  Reagan  has 
learned  anything  from  the  dismal  fail- 
ure that  is  his  foreign  policy. 

To  talk  to  the  Soviet  Union,  we  must 
challenge  them  not  to  arm,  but  to 
walk  bravely  into  peace.  We  need  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  we 
need  serious  negotiation  to  reduce 
both  sides'  nuclear  arsenals  in  Europe, 
we  need  to  ratify  an  arms  limitation 
treaty.  Then,  at  least,  we  would  have  a 
beginning, 

I  would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  a  recent  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject  by  Tom  Wicker. 
Too  Late  To  Conciliate 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

The  conciliatory  words  President  Reagan 
has  suddenly  chosen  to  employ  cannot  cover 
up  the  botch  he  has  made  of  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations  or  his  profound  miscalculation 
about  the  deployment  of  U.S.  nuclear  mis- 
siles in  Europe. 

Nor  is  his  sentimental  vision  of  Ivan  and 
Anya  and  Jim  and  Sally  going  hand  in  hand 
into  the  sunset  likely  to  make  Yuri  Andro- 
pov forget  earlier  accusations  that  he  heads 
an  empire  of  evil  destined  for  the  slagheap 
of  history.  Even  Andrei  Gromyko.  In  his 
hard-line  speech  at  Stockholm,  could 
produce  no  anti-American  insults  to  top 
these. 

Mr.  Reagan's  high  standing  in  current 
poll.s  suggests  that  he  can  count  on  Ameri- 
can voters  to  forget  everything  but  his 
latest  television  appearance.  But  Mr.  Gro- 
myko's  harsh  speech  afirms  that  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  count  on  suspicious  and  inse- 
cure Soviet  leaders  forgetting  three  years  of 
insult  and  intemperance— much  less  the 
facts  of  history. 

"Our  two  countries  have  never  fought 
each  other,"  Mr.  Reagan  declared,  for  ex- 
ample. Perhaps  he.  with  most  Americans, 
has  never  learned  what  the  Russians  seldom 
forget,  that  the  U.S.  participated  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Siberia  after  World  War  I. 

As  for  more  recent  history.  Mr.  Reagan  in- 
sisted throughout  the  Geneva  negotiations 
on  medium-range  missiles  that  Moscow 
would  not  "bargain  seriously"  until  the  U.S. 
actually  deployed.  In  fact,  when  U.S.  mi.s- 
siles  arrived  in  Europe.  Moscow  not  only 
broke  off  those  talks  but  also  the  parallel 
strategic  arms  and  the  long-running  mutual 
force  reduction  negotiations. 

Mr.  Reagan  then  insi.sted  the  Russians 
would  quickly  come  back  to  the  table. 
Anyone  who  shared  that  delusion  must  have 
been  disabused  by  Mr.  Gromyko's  perform- 
ance at  Stockholm.  Why  should  the  Rus- 
sians, having  insisted  for  years  that  they 
could  not  accept  U.S.  missiles  in  Europe, 
suddenly  accept  them?  Would  Mr.  Reagan, 
having  insisted  as  strenuously  on  deploy- 
ment, now  be  willing  to  withdraw  the  mis- 
siles in  order  to  bring  Moscow  back  into  ne- 
gotiations? 

That's  the  measure  of  his  miscalculation: 
having  deployed  the  missiles,  he  can  get 
arms-control  negotiations  going  again  only 
if  Moscow  surrenders  its  position  or  he  sur- 
renders his.  Meanwhile.  U.S.  intermediate- 
range  missiles  already  threaten  the  Soviet 
Union  from  less  then  10  minutes  away;  the 
Russians  have  moved  more  of  their  own 
missiles  into  Eastern  Europe;  and  they'll 
soon  have  medium-range  missiles  threaten- 
ing the  U.S.  from  vessels  off  both  coasts  and 
possibly  from  Siberia. 
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In  whatever  tones.  Mr.  Reagan  may  have 
a  hard  time  convincing  Ivan  and  Anya.  and 
maybe  even  the  more  trusting  Jim  and 
Sally,  that  they  are  safer  after  this  needless 
breakdown  of  talks,  the  resulting  new  round 
of  nuclear  escalation  and  the  sinking  of 
Soviet-American  relations  to  the  lowest, 
most  hostile  stage  since  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  of  1962. 

Nor  is  there  compensating  merit  in  the 
Administration's  claim  that  deploying  the 
missiles  was  a  positive  good  because  the 
NATO  alliance  held  together  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  threats  and  propaganda.  In  fact,  Bel- 
gium and  the  Netherlands  may  yet  split  the 
alliance  on  the  missile  issue,  and  two  major 
European  opposition  parties— Labor  in  Brit- 
ain and  the  Social  Democrats  in  West  Ger- 
many—openly opposed  missile  deployment. 

Mr.  Reagan's  conciliatory  speech  was 
partly  calculated  to  appease  West  European 
governments  concerned  by  his  belligerence 
and  the  ugly  state  of  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions. A  recent,  privately  sponsored  confer- 
ence in  Brussels  on  alliance  affairs  engaged 
mostly  in  angry  European-American  re- 
criminations: as  Jean  Francois-Poncet.  a 
former  French  Foreign  Minister,  put  it: 
"Every  one  of  us  knew  that  the  real  title 
was  "Atlantic  Disagreements."  and  by  God. 
we  got  it!" 

Now-  Paul  Nitze.  the  U.S.  negotiator  on 
missiles  in  Europe,  has  tacitly  suggested 
what  many  arms  control  advocates  had 
openly  urged— that  brief  delay  in  deploy- 
ment of  the  U.S.  missiles  might  have  been  a 
useful  step  toward  agreement.  Mr.  Nitze 
wrote  in  The  New"  York  Times  yesterday 
that  of  the  "four  critical  issues"  remaining 
"during  the  final  days"  of  negotiation,  he 
had  seen  "light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel "  on 
two  and  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  third- 
how  to  treat  the  French  and  British  nuclear 
forces— could  have  been  "surmounted  or 
avoided." 

That  left  only  the  central  issue  of  the  bal- 
ance of  U.S.  and  Soviet  missile  forces  in 
Europe.  On  this  point  Mr.  Nitze  "hoped 
that  with  a  little  more  time,  we  might  find  a 
way  through  that  issue  as  well.  "  He  didn"t 
get  that  time  because  Moscow",  as  it  had 
pledged,  ended  the  talks  as  soon  as  U.S.  de- 
ployment began— but  also  because,  despite 
the  hopeful  prospects  Mr.  Nitze  saw.  Mr. 
Reagan  refused  to  countenance  any  delay  in 
deployment  or  even  to  explore  whether 
such  a  delay  might  bring  a  useful  Soviet  re- 
sponse. 

Maybe  it  wouldn't  have.  But  Jim  and 
Sally  as  well  as  Ivan  and  Anya  have  good 
reason  to  wish  that  Mr.  Reagan  had  been 
conciliatory  then,  rather  than  once  it  was 
too  late.* 
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finds  jobs  for  youngsters.  Since  1980, 
the  TCYS  youth  employment  program 
has  worked  to  prevent  juvenile  delin- 
quency by  helping  youths  find  jobs. 

The  TCYS  "Kids  for  Hire"  program 
has  found  over  1,800  temporary  jobs 
for  teenagers  mowing  lawns,  babysit- 
ting, and  doing  other  odd  jobs.  Ap- 
proximately 800  teenagers  have  found 
permanent  part-time  and  full-time 
jobs  with  local  businesses. 

In  addition  to  finding  jobs  for  the 
youth,  TCYS  had  conducted  hundreds 
of  job  seminars,  helped  youth  obtain 
work  permits  and  social  security  num- 
bers, and  made  visits  to  local  employ- 
ers promoting  their  services.  They 
have  done  such  a  good  job  that  they 
are  now  having  difficulty  in  finding 
enough  kids  to  fill  the  job  openings. 

On  behalf  of  my  home  community,  I 
want  to  acknowledge  the  outstanding 
work  of  the  men  and  women  behind 
the  "Kids  for  Hire  "  project:  Bill  Knud- 
sen,  executive  director;  Bob  Small,  em- 
ployment specialist;  Greg  Honeycutt. 
employment  specialist:  Karen  Stuntz. 
employment  aide;  Linda  Reagan, 
youth  and  family  counselor;  and  Bob 
Lee,  alcohol  and  drug  counselor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  this  success  has 
been  accomplished  with  a  yearly  aver- 
age budget  of  $21,500.  Since  1980.  the 
youth  employment  program  budget 
has  been  solely  funded  by  the  Wash- 
ington County  Juvenile  Services  Com- 
mission. 

Studies  are  showing  that  youth  with 
prior  juvenile  court  contact  who  get 
involved  in  the  TCYS  program  are 
staying  out  of  trouble.  Everybody  wins 
with  this  program— kids  learn  job  re- 
sponsibility, taxpayers  save  money  in 
juvenile  justice  costs.  Government  de- 
rives more  revenue  from  kids  at  work 
and  more  dollars  are  cycled  through 
local  economies. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  that  we  in  the 
House  take  this  time  to  commend  this 
fine  program.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
recommend  this  type  of  service  to 
their  constituents.  Small  businesses 
and  youth  of  America  will  appreciate 
it.« 


■KIDS  FOR  HIRE"  A  SUCCESS 
STORY 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr,  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  today  to 
inform  my  colleagues  of  a  youth  em- 
ployment program  in  my  district 
which  has  achieved  remarkable  suc- 
cess. 

The  Tigard  Tualatin  Community 
Youth  Service's  youth  employment 
program  is  a  nonprofit  agency  which 


THE  WAR  POWERS  ACT- 
PROBLEMS  AND  PARADOXES 


HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  tragic  activities  in  Lebanon 
have  once  again  generated  calls  from 
the  Congress  for  the  President  to  clar- 
ify the  nature  of  our  fleet's  shelling 
operations  in  terms  of  their  status 
under  the  War  Powers  Act,  This  is 
simply  another  in  a  long  train  of  inci- 
dents where  the  powers,  applicability, 
and  status  of  this  act  appear  to  be  lost 
in  a  twilight  zone  of  shared  authority 
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between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches. 

It  seems  particularly  appropriate  to 
me  that,  at  this  time,  we  take  a  long 
hard  look  at  the  genesis  of  the  War 
Powers  Act,  and  its  present  status,  to 
see  what,  if  anything  can  be  done  to 
improve.  Such  an  examination  has 
been  undertaken  by  our  colleague. 
Congressman  Tom  Daschle  of  South 
Dakota.  On  this  past  January  11,  Con- 
gressman Daschle  presented  a  speech 
on  the  War  Powers  Act  to  an  academic 
seminar  in  Taiwan,  as  part  of  a  pro- 
gram on  executive-legislative  relation- 
ships in  the  United  States.  I  would  rec- 
ommend this  speech  as  a  thoughtful 
beginning  point  in  our  reexamination 
of  what  the  War  Powers  Act  does,  and 
does  not  do. 

The  speech  follows; 

The  War  Powers  Act:  A  New 
Congressional  Paradox 

(Remarks  by  Congressman  Tom  Daschle) 

Since  coming  to  Congress  in  1979.  I  have 
become  increasingly  cognizant  of  the 
■  checks  and  balances  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  branch  of  the  federal 
government.  While  the  checks  created  in 
our  Constitution  are  usually  evident,  the 
balance  many  limes  is  not.  Nowhere  is  that 
more  apparent  than  in  foreign  policy. 

Authors  of  the  Constitution  were  very 
careful  in  striking  the  balance"  in  foreign 
policy  making.  First  having  given  Congress 
the  complete  power  of  the  purse,  it  was  also 
given  the  power  as  the  permanent  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  This  constitutional  delega- 
tion of  responsibility  was  borne  out  of  the 
fear  that  one  individual  could  involve  this 
nation  in  war  against  the  wishes  of  the 
people  or  their  elected  representatives.  Con- 
cerned about  such  involvements.  James 
Wilson— one  architect  of  this  Constitution, 
warned.  'No  single  man  (can)  involve  us  in 
such  distress."  and  insisted  great  care  be 
given  to  proper  balance. 

In  spite  of  the  authors'  t»est  efforts  to 
clarify  their  Constitutional  intent  with 
regard  to  this  balance— it  has  been  a  source 
of  ongoing  controversy  for  200  years.  It  has 
been  right  from  the  very  beginnmg.  In  the 
view  of  James  Madison,  much  of  foreign 
policymaking,  especially  warmaking  powers, 
lay  exclusively  with  Congress: 

Every  just  view  that  can  be  taken  of  this 
subject,  admonishes  the  public  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  simple,  the 
received,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
Constitution,  that  the  power  to  declare  war. 
including  the  power  of  judging  the  causes  of 
war.  is  fully  and  exclusively  vested  in  the 
Legislature:  that  the  Executive  has  no  right. 
in  any  case,  to  decide  the  question,  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  cause  for  declaring  war. 
that  the  right  of  convening  and  informing 
Congress,  whenever  such  a  question  seems 
to  call  for  a  decision,  is  all  the  right  which 
the  Constitution  has  deemed  requisite  and 
proper.  " 

But  Alexander  Hamilton  professed  the 
President  retains  "The  supreme  command 
and  direction  over  military  forces."  Hamil- 
ton stated: 

"Of  all  the  cares  or  concerns  of  govern- 
ment, the  direction  of  war  most  peculiarly 
demands  those  qualities  which  distinguish 
the  exercise  of  power  by  a  single  hand.  The 
direction  of  war  implies  the  direction  of  the 
common  strength:  and  the  power  of  direct- 
ing and   employing   the  common  strength 
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forms  a  usual  and  essential  part  In  the  defi- 
nition of  executive  authority." 

So  it  has  been  for  200  years.  As  debate 
ensues  with  each  new  international  situa- 
tion, the  checks  and  balances  created  in  the 
Constitution  delicately  teeter  while  foreign 
policy  evolves. 

However.  It  la  my  view  as  one  Member  of 
Congress,  shared  Incidentally  by  some  of  my 
colleagues,  that  the  Foreign  Policy  balance 
Is  increasingly  being  tipped  toward  the  side 
of  the  President,  regardless  of  who  may 
hold  the  office.  In  the  process.  Congress  Is 
struggling  to  maintain  its  constitutional  role 
as  an  equal  partner  In  foreign  policy  making 
today. 

During  the  past  decade,  there  have  been 
examples  in  which  Congress  has  asserted 
itself  in  foreign  policy:  The  SALT  II 
Treaty— opposed  In  the  Senate  and  never 
ratified;  (2)  The  Panama  Canal  Treaty  in 
which  significant  opposition  within  the 
country  altered  many  of  the  conditions  of 
the  original  agreement;  (3)  Perhaps  no 
l)etter  example  exists  than  the  Taiwan  Re- 
lations Act  in  which  Congress  literally 
drafted  the  majority  of  terms  under  which 
the  U.S.  and  Taiwan  would  interact. 

But  in  spite  of  these  periodic  episodes, 
gradually,  but  most  certainly,  the  President 
has  increased  his  foreign  policy  making  abil- 
ity, in  many  cases  as  a  beneficiary  of  legal 
interpretations  from  the  Supreme  Court  as 
well  as  other  members  of  the  Judicial 
Branch.  The  most  recent  example  of  such 
judicial  review  is  the  Supreme  Courts  deter- 
mination of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
legislative  veto. 

In  many  cases  the  President  enhances  his 
foreign  policy  making  ability  only  after  the 
passage  of  legislation.  His  interpretive  abili- 
ty gives  him  wide  flexibility  in  carrying  out 
his  authorized  responsibilities.  The  imple- 
mentation of  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  is  an 
apt  illu.stration.  This  may  be  especially  true 
in  regard  to  the  issue  of  sovereignty  under 
the  Act. 

While  public  perception  Is  that  the  Con- 
gress is  an  equal  partner,  the  reality  is  that 
it  is  not.  Furthermore,  the  balance  which 
does  exist  is  not  constant  from  one  aspect  of 
foreign  policy  to  another.  In  areas  relating 
to  foreign  assistance  and  international  fi- 
nance, the  Congress  continues  to  be  most 
successful  in  asserting  itself  and  thereby 
tempering  Presidential  initiatives.  In  trea- 
ties, too.  Congress,  through  the  Senate,  has 
largely  fulfilled  its  responsibilities  in  provid- 
ing the  constitutionally  mandated  advice 
and  consent.  But.  historically.  It  has  been 
the  experience  in  this  country  to  watch  Its 
Presidents  dominate  the  direction  taken  by 
the  United  States  in  cases  involving  Interna- 
tional hostilities.  The  more  immediate  the 
situation,  the  more  dominant  the  Presi- 
dent's role.  Witness  Grenada  and  Lebanon 
in  just  the  past  year.  The  more  prolonged 
the  involvement  In  a  hostility,  the  greater 
the  opportunity  for  public  dialogue  and 
hence  congressional  involvement.  My  per- 
sonal experiences  only  during  the  past  year 
illustrate  this  fact.  It  was  following  the  in- 
vasion of  Grenada  that  we  were  informed  of 
the  details.  This  is  also  true  of  Lebanon.  But 
as  with  our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  the 
longer  American  troops  are  required  to  stay, 
the  greater  the  opportunity  for  Congres- 
sional intervention  in  determining  such 
policy. 

In  decision  making  situations  Involving 
international  hostilities,  there  are  three  fac- 
tors which  handicap  Members  of  Congress 
in  fulfilling  their  responsibility.  Plr»l.  there 
are   practical    factors   in   which,    generally 
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speaking,  a  Member  of  Congress  is  con- 
strained from  contributing  to  substantive 
foreign  policy  making.  One  such  constraint 
is  the  political  limitation.  An  age  old  ques- 
tion asked  of  me,  just  as  it  must  have  been 
asked  of  Congressman  John  Marshall  or 
John  Quincy  Adams  is  this:  When  address- 
ing national  issues,  what  criteria— what 
methods— do  Congressmen  use  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  answer?  Does  a  Member  poll  his 
constituents?  If  not— what  role  do  they 
play?  Does  he  simply  weigh  the  facts  as 
would  a  judge  or  jury  member?  Does  he 
simply  extend  his  own  philosophy  to  such 
matters,  or,  realistically,  is  it  not  a  combina- 
tion of  all  these? 

There  is  no  set  method— as  everyone 
knows.  Each  Member  of  Congress  puts  more 
emphasis  on  one  criteria  over  others.  Sena- 
tors generally  are  considered  more  insulated 
politically— given  their  six  year  terms— and 
place  less  importance  on  public  political 
pressures.  In  my  case,  the  more  directly  af- 
fected my  constituents,  the  more  emphasis 
is  given  their  views.  A  local  water  project  is 
considered  with  greater  attention  to  the 
views  of  those  affected.  An  issue  regarding 
foreign  policy  generally  is  not. 

But  even  a  casual  observor  will  recognize 
that  there  are  exceptions  whereby  political 
considerations  take  on  far  greater  conse- 
quences. For  example,  the  Vietnam  War, 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Act.  and  issues  regarding  foreign  as- 
sistance. 

Another  constraint  is  time.  The  problem 
Is  compounded  by  mounting  demands  put 
upon  a  Congressman's  time— precluding, 
somewhat,  the  opportunity  to  give  studied 
consideration  to  foreign  issues:  especially  if 
one  is  not  on  a  Congressional  Committee 
dealing  with  such  matters.  Some  of  the  par- 
ticular demands  included  in  my  ow'n  sched- 
ule are  the  Agriculture.  Veterans.  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  Steering  and  Policy  Committees 
work,  listening  to  constituents  with  many 
concerns  and  problems,  letters  and  district 
projects,  phone  calls  from  everywhere,  staff 
time  and  meetings  with  lobbyists  and 
others,  speeches  and  frequent  trips  to  my 
state  of  South  Dakota,  and  political  fund- 
raisers for  the  next  election. 

A  third  cor\slraint  is  the  sheer  number  of 
us!  Multiply  this  situation  described  above 
by  535.  the  number  of  members  of  Congress, 
and  one  gets  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
Institutional  handicaps  from  which  the  leg- 
islative body  begins  to  deal  with  foreign 
policy. 

Besides  practical  constraints,  another 
factor  limiting  Members  of  Congress'  role  is 
the  historical/legal  one.  There  is  ample  ref- 
erence and  precedent  for  giving  the  Presi- 
dent a  leading  role  when  it  comes  to  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  international  hostilities.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  wrote  in  the  Federalist 
papers  that  "of  all  the  cares  or  concerns  of 
government,  the  direction  of  war  most  pecu- 
liarly demands  those  qualities  which  distin- 
guish the  exercise  of  power  by  a  single 
hand'  President  Washington  agreed.  On 
April  22.  1793.  he  proclaimed  neutrality 
during  the  outbreak  of  war  between  France 
and  Britain.  Here  he  was  at  odds  with  the 
strong  view  held  by  Thomas  Jefferson  that 
only  Congress  could  declare  neutrality,  ar- 
guing that  if  Congress  alone  could  declare 
war— Congress  alone  could  declare  neutrali- 
ty. Washington's  prevailing  view  is  often- 
times considered  the  precedent  in  establish- 
ing presidential  primacy  in  making  foreign 
policy. 

Throughout  history  on  more  than  200  oc- 
casions there  have  been  military  hostilities 
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involving  U.S.  troops  without  a  declaration 
of  war,  including  23  in  China.  There  have 
been  thirty-two  around  the  world  since  the 
last  declaration  of  war  in  1941.  As  I  noted 
earlier,  the  historical  precedents  have  been 
legitimized  oftentimes  by  the  judicial 
branch.  The  Curtis-Wright  decision,  for  ex- 
ample, underscored  the  need  for  presiden- 
tial discretion  and  freedom  from  statutory 
restriction  not  admissible  in  domestic  af- 
fairs. 

The  third  limiting  factor  in  Congressional 
foreign  policymaking,  especially  in  regard  to 
war.  is  an  interpretive  one.  While  the  Con- 
gress retains  the  power  to  declare  war,  there 
have  been  no  such  declarations  for  the  last 
43  years.  Instead  we  have  police  actions, 
conflicts,  defensive  reactions  and  interven- 
tion. The  term  war  now  appears  to  be  re- 
served only  for  those  cases  in  which  all  na- 
tional military  resources  are  utilized.  Any- 
thing short  of  that,  takes  another  name. 
And  it  is  here,  in  these  cases  in  which  total 
military  involvement  is  not  anticipated,  that 
the  greatest  imbalance  between  Congress 
and  the  President  exisl.s. 

Immediately  following  the  most  dramatic 
illustration  of  this  interpretative  problem. 
Vietnam,  the  Congress  attempted  to  reas- 
sert, through  a  redefinition  of  war.  its 
power  to  override  an  Executive's  commit- 
ment of  military  force  in  hostile  situations. 
The  War  Powers  Act  was  a  specific  response 
to  the  Vietnam  conflict.  It  was  also  a  more 
general  response  to  those  two  hundred  inci- 
dences in  which  war  has  not  been  declared 
and  those  in  which  the  Congress"  only 
formal  constitutional  power,  the  power  to 
adopt  a  declaration  of  war.  is  rendered  use- 
less. The  War  Powers  Act  sought  to  reassert 
congressional  power  in  this  field  by  estab- 
lishing specified  actions  which  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  to  take  at  the  start  of  any 
involvement  of  U.S.  forces. 

However,  after  passing  the  Act  to  enhance 
the  power  of  the  Congress  in  these  in- 
stances, the  first  ten  years  have  shown  indi- 
cations that  the  Congress  may  actually  have 
accelerated  the  erosion  of  its  power.  A  new- 
paradox  has  developed  in  which  a  statutory 
tool  carefully  designed  to  strengthen  the 
arm  of  Congress  has  actually  weakened  it. 
The  paradox  exists  in  part  because  of  the 
inherent  weakness  of  this  approach  which  is 
that  invariably  the  President  enjoys  broad 
public  and  congressional  support  at  the 
start  of  any  military  involvement.  Every 
President  has  had  a  significant  ability  to 
frame  the  initial  perception  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  hostility  abroad.  Many  limes  that 
perception  is  augmented  by  the  loss  of 
American  lives  thereby  strengthening  the 
Presidents  position  even  more.  Thus,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  President  may  easily  gain  ini- 
tial approval  for  military  involvement  under 
the  War  Powers  Act.  Having  gained  such  ap- 
proval, the  official  Congressional  approval 
will  exist  only  because  the  War  Powers  Act 
exists,  and  then  may  actually  stand  as  a  bar- 
rier to  Congress  asserting  its  real  power  in 
this  area— namely  the  power  to  cut  off 
funds  for  such  military  action.  The  War 
Powers  Act  is  almost  like  mandating  a  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution.  The  President  may 
lock  in  Congressional  support  for  whatever 
U.S.  military  adventure  at  the  point  when 
the  President  has  maximum  public  and 
Congressional  support. 

Another  reason  for  the  paradox  is  the 
very  nature  of  the  legislative  system  itself. 
The  Presidential  signature  must  be  affixed 
to  any  legislation  before  it  becomes  law.  No 
President  has  been  or  will  be  likely  to  sign 
into   law   something  which   will   erode   his 
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power  or  latitude.  Section  3  of  the  WPA  re- 
quires the  President  ""in  every  possible  in- 
stance" to  consult  with  Congress  before  in- 
troducing U.S.  Armed  Forces  into  situations 
of  hostilities  and  imminent  hostilities.  Yet 
since  its  passage,  in  six  instances  where 
armed  forces  have  been  used,  in  hostilities 
or  imminent  hostilities,  the  President  has 
ignored  Section  3. 

A  third  element  of  the  paradox  is  one 
which  has  evolved  since  passage  of  the  Act 
and  is  a  result  of  the  first  two  causes.  In  an 
effort  to  gain  Presidential  acknowledgment 
of  the  pertinence  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
and  to  legitimize  its  role,  the  Congress  has 
shown  a  willingness  to  negotiate  away  a 
stronger  position.  No  better  example  of  this 
exists  than  the  one  of  the  Lebanon  Resolu- 
tion debate  last  year.  Congress  voted  an  18 
month  approval  for  troops  in  Lebanon  in 
return  for  the  first  and  then  only  tacit  Pres- 
idential recognition  of  the  legality  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  and  the  role  it  gives  Con- 
gress. The  Congress  saw  as  its  choices  either 
the  loss  of  applicability  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  to  situations  for  which  it  was  intended, 
or  the  endorsement  of  the  President's  posi- 
tion to  maintain  troops  in  Lebanon. 

Perhaps  Congressman  Leon  Panetta  best 
summed  up  the  delemma  of  most  Members 
of  Congress  during  the  debate.  He  said,  re- 
gardless of  whether  a  Member  of  Congress 
is  for  or  against  resolution  authorizing 
troops  in  Lebanon,  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  forced  not  only  to  choose  between 
an  18-month  troop  commitment  or  with- 
drawal but  between  a  "limited  implementa- 
tion of  the  War  Powers  Act  or  no  implemen- 
tation at  all."' 

Rather  than  restricting  the  Executives" 
power,  the  War  Powers  Act  produces  a  sce- 
nario whereby  the  Congress  will  either  im- 
plicitly accept  a  Presidential  contention 
that  a  specific  action  is  not  covered  by  the 
terms  of  the  Act.  or  approve  the  military 
action  to  legitimize  its  role  under  the  Act 
itself.  The  President's  ability  to  make  mili- 
tary commitments  is  thus  enhanced  by  the 
Act  at  the  expense  of  the  Congress. 

The  recognition  of  this  dilemma  has  al- 
ready led  many  Members  of  Congress  to  call 
for  amendment  of  the  War  Powers  Act  or 
even  outright  repeal.  Situations  such  as 
Lebanon  and  Grenada  only  lend  more  cre- 
dence to  the  paradox. 

As  with  everything  complex,  there  is  no 
simple  solution  to  restoring  the  balance 
once  again.  The  Congress'  real  power  is  in 
calling  on  the  nation  to  debate  military  in- 
volvement by  providing  a  national  forum  to 
do  so:  by  exposing  inconvenient  facts  a 
President  may  seek  to  gloss  over  regarding  a 
military  adventure;  and  in  occasional  cases 
where  it  is  able  to  clearly  develop  a  consen- 
sus against  such  a  Presidentially  ordered 
intervention,  to  force  termination  of  that 
intervention  through  its  already  existing 
constitutional  power,  the  power  to  appropri- 
ate or  not  appropriate  funds.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  one  clearly  successful  case 
of  Congressional  and  public  pressure  pre- 
venting a  commitment  of  U.S.  resources  to  a 
conflict  in  recent  years,  was  in  the  case  of 
Angola  where  the  method  used  was  a  prohi- 
bition on  the  use  of  funds  in  which  the  War 
Powers  Act  paradox  was  completely  avoided. 

It  is  my  prediction  that  as  the  WPA  para- 
dox becomes  more  pronounced,  it  will  de- 
cline in  importance  and  use,  except  for  peri- 
odic instances  of  Presidential  reports  to  the 
Congress  on  military  activities.  Congress 
will  again  be  challenged  to  seek  ways  to 
maintain  the  checks  and  restore  the  balance 
in  foreign  policy  decisionmaking.  Hard,  defi- 
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nite  laws  inserting  Congress  into  this  area 
will  not  work.  They  cannot,  as  the  WPA  ex- 
perience shows,  overcome  the  factors  work- 
ing to  strengthen  a  President  and  weaken 
the  Congress.  They  will  impede  not  only 
congressional  efforts  to  achieve  a  balance  in 
foreign  policymaking  responsibility,  but  the 
government's  decisionmaking  process  itself. 

In  the  case  of  Youngstown  Sheet  and 
Tube  Co.  vs.  Sawyer  in  1952,  Justice  Robert 
H.  Jackson  made  reference  to  those  areas  in 
which  the  President  and  Congress  "may 
have  concurrent  authority  or  in  which  its 
distribution  is  uncertain."  He  described  it  as 
a  "zone  of  twilight.""  Justice  Jackson  would 
probably  agree  that  no  better  illustration  of 
this  zone  exists  than  in  foreign  policy.  That 
the  President  enjoys  a  larger  share  of  this 
twilight  is  not  disputable.  What  continues 
to  be  disputable  is  how  the  Congress  can 
insure  ""adherence."'  as  Madison  put  it.  "'to 
the  simple,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
Constitution,  that  the  power  to  declare  war, 
including  the  power  of  judging  the  causes  of 
war  is  fully  and  exclusively  vested  in  the 
legislature. 

Two  hundred  years,  especially  those  since 
the  last  Declaration  of  War.  should  con- 
vince us  that  such  has  not  been  the  case. 
But  perhaps  rather  than  some  statutory 
elaboration  of  that  constitutional  preroga- 
tive as  the  source  of  greater  responsibility 
and  better  balance  would  be  the  utilization 
and  increased  emphasis  on  that  foremost 
power  which  Congress  has  also  had  all 
along:  the  sole  power  to  approve  where  all 
funds  are  .spent  in  the  first  place.* 


ROUKEMA  INTRODUCES  PAY 
RAISE  ACCOUNTABILITY  BILL 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  each  Member  of  Congress  re- 
ceived a  pay  raise.  And,  as  has  hap- 
pened previously,  the  increase  took 
effect  without  any  congressional  vote. 

Congress  received  this  in  compliance 
with  the  Executive  Salary  Cost-of- 
Living  Adjustment  Act  of  1975,  which 
provides  for  cost-of-living  adjustments 
for  Members.  However,  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  bad  law.  And  bad  laws 
inevitably  return  to  haunt  Members 
by  opening  us  up  to  criticism  from 
voters.  I  believe  that  the  majority  of 
the  public  would  not  deny  adequate 
compensation  to  Members  if  Members 
would  be  on  the  record  accountable. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  put  forward  two  essential  congres- 
sional pay  reforms.  First,  my  bill  re- 
quires a  recorded  vote  on  any  congres- 
sional pay  raise  or  preferential  tax 
treatment  for  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  believe  that  an  on  the  record 
vote  should  exist  on  each  and  every 
salary  adjustment. 

In  addition,  my  bill  prohibits  any 
Congress  from  voting  itself  a  raise. 
One  Congress  could  vote  a  raise  only 
for  the  next  Congress,  not  itself.  By 
this  method,  there  would  always  be  an 
intervening  election  between  a  vote  to 
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raise  salaries  and  the  time  that  in- 
crease goes  into  effect. 

Again.  I  must  stress  that  Congress 
and  all  public  officials  should  be  fairly 
and  adequately  compensated.  If  sala- 
ries are  too  low.  we  could  end  up  with 
a  Congress  composed  of  only  million- 
aires and  •  neer-do-wells."  But  the 
procedure  to  provide  for  that  pay 
should  be  open.  Meml)ers  should  be  on 
the  record  and  accountable  on  the 
issue  of  salaries,  and  leave  no  room  for 
public  criticism  over  apparent  conflicts 
of  interest. 

I  insert  a  copy  of  my  bill  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

H.R.  48S4 

A  bill  10  provide  that  rates  of  pay  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  shall  not  be  subject  to 
adjustment  under  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967  or  subject  to  any  automatic  ad- 
justment, to  provide  that  any  bill  or  reso- 
lution which  would  increase  Members'  pay 
or  confer  any  ta.x  benefit  with  respect  to 
Members  as  a  separate  and  distinct  class 
may  be  passed  or  adopted  (as  the  case  may 
be)  only  by  a  recorded  vote,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattres  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Congressional 
Salary  Act  of  1984 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  225(i)  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  359)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

(3)  Any  part  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  President  which  relate  to  offices  and  po 
sitions  described  in  .subparagraph  (A)  of 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section  shall  be  of  an 
advisory  nature  only  and.  unless  otherwise 
provided  by  law.  shall  not  take  effect  under 
this  subsection.  ". 

(b)(1)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
225(i)(I)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967 
(2  i;.S.C.  359(1))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(other  than  recommendations  with  respect 
to  those  offices  and  positions  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  of  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section)    before    shall  become  effective  . 

(2)  Section  225(j)  of  the  Federal  salary 
Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  360)  is  amended- 

(A)  by  inserting  which  are"  before 
"transmitted":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "shall,  if  approved  by 
the  Congress  as  provided  in  subsection  li)." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  .  and  which 
become  effective  as  provided  in  subsection 
(i).  shall". 

(c)  section  225(f)  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  356)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  Stales."  in  subparagraph  (A): 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and"  l>efore  offices"  in  sub- 
paragraph (D). 

Sec.  3.  Section  601(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  31)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec  601.  (a)  Until  otherwise  provided  by 
law.  the  annual  rate  of  pay  for— 

(1)  each  Senator.  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico. 

(2)  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  majority  leader  and  the  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  Senate,  and  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and 
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(3)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, shall  be  the  rate  payable  for 
such  positions,  respectively,  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Congressional  Salary 
Act  of  1984". 

Sec  4.  (a)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution  which 
would— 

( 1 )  adjust  the  rate  of  pay  of  Members  of 
Congress. 

or 

(2)  provide,  or  modify  any  provision  of  law- 
relating  to.  income  tax  credits  or  deductions 
for  Members  of  Congress  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  class, 

unless— 

(A)  that  bill  or  resolution  also  provides 
that  the  provisions  of  such  bill  or  resolution 
take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  Congress 
following  the  Congress  during  which  such 
bill  or  resolution  is  enacted  or  adopted,  as 
the  case  may  be.  and 

(B)  that  bill  or  resolution  deals  with  no 
subject  matter  other  than  one  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 1  or  ( 2 ). 

(b)  Any  bill  or  resolution  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  may  be  passed  or  adopted,  as 
the  case  may  be.  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives or  the  Senate  only  by  a  vote  recorded 
so  as  to  reflect  the  vote  of  each  Member 
voting. 

(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  are  enacted  by 
Congress— 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  and  such  rules  shall  su- 
persede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  inconsistent  therewith:  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  each  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  such  House)  at 
any  time,  in  such  manner,  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of 
such  House. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
Member  of  Congress    and     Member"  each 

means  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives or  the  Senate,  a  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico. 

Sec  5.  This  Act.  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act.  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.» 
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BAPTIST  MINISTERS'  CONFER- 
ENCE OPPOSES  U.S.  AMBASSA- 
DOR TO  THE  VATICAN 

HON.  WALTERE.  FAUNTROY 

or  DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Baptist  Ministers'  Conference,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  and  Vicinity  submitted  a 
statement  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce.  Justice,  State  and  Judici- 
ary of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  February  7.  1984,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  announced  appointment  of 
an  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican. 

The  arguments  and  statement  pre- 
sented in  opposition  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Ambassadorship  to  the 
Vatican  by  the  Baptist  Ministers'  Con- 
ference. Washington.  D.C.  and  Vicini- 


ty are  submitted  for  review  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

Baptist  Ministers'  Conference 
Washington.  DC.  and  Vicinity. 
Beltsville.  MD..  February  7.  1984. 
Representative  Neal  Smith. 
Chairman.    Committee  on   Commerce,   Jus- 
tice. State  and  Judiciary.  U.S.  Capitol. 

Mr.  Chairman:  My  name  is  John  D. 
Bussey.  I  am  pastor  of  the  Bethesda  Baptist 
Church  of  Washington.  DC.  I  am  also  a 
member  of  the  Civic  and  Social  Action  Com- 
mittee of  the  Baptist  Ministers'  Conference 
of  Washington.  DC.  and  Vicinity.  The  Bap- 
tist Ministers'  Conference  is  an  organization 
of  Baptist  ministers  with  a  voluntary  mem- 
bership of  more  than  five  hundred  pastors 
and  other  ordained  men  in  the  Christian 
ministry  (Baptist). 

The  submission  of  this  statement  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  idea  and  act  of  appointing  and 
appropriating  any  amount  of  money  to  sup- 
port the  office  and/or  services  of  an  Ambas- 
.sador  to  the  Vatican  comes  by  delegated  au- 
thority of  the  Baptist  Ministers'  Conference 
of  Washington,  D.C.  and  Vicinity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Committee,  we  submit  the  following  ques- 
tions for  your  consideration  in  determining 
your  vote  on  the  matter  of  appointing  and 
financing  an  Ambassadorship  to  the  Vati- 
can: 

1.  Is  the  Vatican  City  a  Church  or  a  State, 
or  is  it  both  a  State  and  a  Church?— or  is  it 
a  State-Church? 

2.  Ambassadors  are  persons  who  represent 
their  country  at  the  capital  of  another 
country.  His  or  her  major  job  as  such,  is  to 
look  after  the  political  relations  between 
the  United  Slates  and  the  Vatican?  In  view 
of  our  traditional  stand  against  the  union  of 
church  and  state,  why  do  we  at  this  late 
stage  of  our  existence  need  political  rela- 
tions with  the  Vatican? 

3.  What  information  is  there  that  the  Am- 
bassador could  obtain  that  cannot  now  be 
gotten  through  channels  of  protocol  already 
established?  Does  the  Vatican  have  military 
secrets  which  we  need  which  only  an  Am- 
bassador could  get?  Does  the  Vatican  have 
economic,  social,  or  even  political  .secrets 
that  we  need  and  could  obtain  only  through 
the  services  of  an  Ambassador?  If  the  Vati- 
can has  this  information,  really  as  a  Church 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  should  it? 

4.  Have  we  not  learned  the  painful  lessons 
of  past  centuries  of  the  evils  of  marriage  of 
church  and  state?  Whether  the  church- 
state  was  Roman  Catholic  or  hierarchical 
protestant?  Have  not  the  bountiful  blessings 
of  political,  economic,  social,  and  RELI- 
GIOUS freedom  we  have  experienced  for 
the  past  two  hundred  years  APART  from  all 
formal  and/or  official  ties  to  the  Vatican  or 
any  other  religious  group  or  religious  state 
speak  loudly  and  profoundly  to  us  that  it  is 
the  l>est  way? 

5.  Is  it  not  strangely  significant  that  this 
bold  venture  of  the  President  should  come 
in  this  "election"  year? 

6.  We  are  sure  thai  it  isn  t  the  geographi- 
cal size  of  the  Vatican  state  which  im- 
pressed the  President  to  appoint  an  Ambas- 
sador—its size  is  only  108.7  acres.  Baptists 
own  and  control  much  more  geography  than 
this  ...  so  do  Mormons  .  .  .  and  Methodists 

.  .  and  Episcopalians  .  .  .  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventists  .  .  .  Greek  Orthodox  .  .  Muslims 
even,  and  many  other  churches.  Is  it  the 
masses  of  people  espoused  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism? Is  it  the  world  influence  of  the 
Pope  and  especially  the  popularity  of  the 
present    head    of    the    Roman    Catholic 
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Church?  What  impressed  our  President  to 
make  such  a  move  at  this  time? 

7.  Does  the  President  know  that  no  genu- 
ine open  hearings  were  held  in  the  Senate 
on  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  his  ap- 
pointment of  an  Ambassador  to  the  Vati- 
can? 

8.  Is  the  President  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  overwhelming  number  of  conserv- 
atives—those who  support  him  politically— 
are  not  in  favor  of  his  appointment  of  an 
Ambassador  to  the  Vatican? 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Committee,  we  the  Baptist  Ministers'  Con- 
ference protest  most  vehemently  and  unal- 
terably oppose  the  appointment  of  this  man 
and  the  appropriation  of  any  funds  what- 
ever for  the  Ambassadorship  to  the  Vatican 
by  the  President.  Two  traditional  tenets  of 
Baptists  are  that  we  contend  for  the  largest 
measure  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
that  we  stand  for  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  It  is  our  conviction  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican 
is  but  the  first  in  the  few  steps  it  takes  to  be 
dominated  by  the  church.  Thank  you 
kindly. 

Rev.  Milton  A. 
Covington. 

President. 
Rev.  John  D.  Bussey, 
Authorized  Speaker.^ 


PRESSING  THE  FIRST 

AMENDMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OHINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  time 
and  again  the  Reagan  administration 
has  chastised  the  press  for  its  criticism 
of  domestic  and  foreign  policies,  but 
particulary  its  hard-line  attitude 
toward  the  military.  Thus,  the  press 
was  kept  out  of  Grenada,  a  blatantly 
illegal,  outrageously  violent  action 
against  a  sovereign  nation.  The  press 
corps  was  deliberately  blinded  and 
muzzled  by  the  administration  so  that 
the  invasion  could  go  as  planned  and 
be  played  to  the  country  when  the  set 
had  been  tidied  and  all  the  props  put 
in  place. 

In  the  following  New  York  Times  op- 
ed from  earlier  this  month.  I.  F.  Stone 
discusses  the  silencing  of  the  press.  I 
commend  this  fine  article  to  the  atten- 
tio  of  my  colleagues. 

Treating  Press  Freedom  Like  Grenada 
(By  I.  F.Stone) 

imagine  REAGAN  THE  COPY  EDITOR 

Washington.— If  this  is  the  year  that 
United  Stales  troops  go  into  El  Salvador, 
will  the  Reagan  Administration  keep  the 
news  media  away,  as  in  Grenada?  It  doesn't 
take  a  key  to  the  secret  war-plans  locker  at 
the  Pentagon  to  know  that  the  most  lus- 
cious dream  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  must  be  an 
antiseptic  surgical  strike  with  no  television 
cameras  or  reporters  snooping  around  until 
the  triumphal  march  up  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Those  who  read  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor's 
"Swords  and  Ploughshares"  (1972)  remem- 
ber that  he  thought  the  Vietnam  War  could 
have  been  won  if  only  the  media  could  have 
kept  away.  So  it  was  not  surprising  to  learn 
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from  an  interview  with  him  published  this 
week  that  this  is  still  his  answer  when  asked 
how  future  wars  can  be  won. 

This  animus  against  the  media  goes 
beyond  the  battlefield.  In  his  book,  the  gen- 
eral blamed  the  press  for  "a  campaign  of 
defamation"  against  "the  Presidency,  the 
Congress,  the  courts,  the  church  and  busi- 
ness." We  could  repeal  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

General  Taylor's  is  the  third  voice  in 
recent  weeks  to  treat  the  media  as  the 
enemy.  This  sinister  new  chorus  began 
when  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
observed,  apropos  Grenada,  that  reporters 
went  along  with  the  troops  in  World  War  II 
because  in  those  days  the  media  were  on 
"our  side." 

Then  the  American  Broadcasting  Compa- 
ny's feisty  Sam  Donaldson  challenged 
Ronald  Reagan  to  explain  just  what  "our 
side"  meant,  at  the  President's  press  confer- 
ence Dec.  20.  Mr.  Reagan  replied  that  begin- 
ning with  the  Korean  War  and  "certainly" 
in  Vietnam,  the  media  were  no  longer  on 
"our  side,  militarily." 

No  one  can  shoot  poisoned  arrows  more 
amiably  than  Mr.  Reagan.  He  has  a  genius 
for  the  subliminal  slur.  The  victim  often 
doesn't  realize  what  hit  hfhi.  This  was  in 
effect  saying  that  if  the  media  are  not  "on 
our  side,  militarily"  why  should  they  be  al- 
lowed to  go  along  with  the  troops?  The 
phrasing  implies  treason. 

Now.  the  truth  about  those  "limited  wars" 
is  that  they  were  fought  against  an  enemy 
too  far  away  and  too  small  to  qualify  as  a 
real  threat  to  our  national  security.  That's 
why  in  neither  case  did  Presidents  dare  ask 
Congress  for  declarations  of  w-ar.  The  wars 
just  didn't  make  sense  to  people  back  home. 
Indeed,  two  Presidential  elections  were 
won— both  by  Republicans— on  a  promise 
(Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  1952.  Richard  M. 
Nixon  in  1972)  to  end  them.  The  media 
were,  at  first,  too  gung  ho  in  both  wars. 
They  did  not  foment  the  disenchantment  on 
the  home  front.  They  lagged  behind  it. 

Winston  Churchill  didn't  rally  Britain  in 
its  most  frightening  hour  with  phony  press 
releases  but  with  the  bitter,  and  invigorat- 
ing, truth— the  kind  the  media  are  often 
criticized  for  supplying.  The  best  way  to  un- 
dermine morale  in  a  war  is  to  let  the  public 
sense  that  it  is  being  fed  pap. 

Now  here  is  General  Taylor  adding  a  new- 
dimension  to  the  drive  for  an  iron  curtain  of 
our  ow-n  around  future  war  zones.  "I  believe 
strongly. "  General  Taylor  said,  'that  people 
have  a  right  to  know  what  their  forces  are 
doing  but  not  today,  not  tomorrow,  but  at 
the  appropriate  time." 

The  general  did  not  explain  what  would 
be  the  appropriate  time.  But  he  made  it 
clear  that  he  w-anted  the  story  not  only  de- 
layed but  wrapped  up  with  appropriate 
packaging.  The  people,  he  implied,  wouldn't 
know  what  to  do  with  the  unadorned  truth. 

This  is  what  the  general  said:  -If  they 
(the  people]  get  the  information  in  a  block, 
they  might  well  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
but  when  they  get  it  piecemeal,  there's  just 
confusion."  So  the  general  was  asked, 
-'Who.  precisely,  decides  the  right  time  for 
the  press  to  make  its  report?"  And  the  gen- 
eral replied:  "It  should  be  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly .  .  ."  And  indirectly,  of  course,  means  the 
military. 

The  President,  then,  is  to  decide  when  and 
what  to  disclose  about  what  happens  on  the 
battlefield.  The  general  summed  up  his  new- 
constitutional  doctrine  in  one  succinct 
phrase:   "He  gets  paid  for  that."  The  Presi- 
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dent  gets  paid  to  be  the  nation's  super  copy 
editor!  How  Ronald  Reagan  would  love  the 
photo  opportunity  to  appear  grinning  victo- 
riously as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Media,  with  a  five-star  eyeshade.  Yet.  to 
Cuba  on  Thursday  he  broadcast  on  the  vir- 
tues of  a  free  press.  Is  Jeffersonianism  for 
export  only?* 


THE  LINE-ITEM  VETO-TWO  DIF- 
FERENT PERSPECTIVES,  BUT 
THE  SAME  CONCLUSION 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  President  requested,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address,  that  the 
Congress  consider  passing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  granting  the  Execu- 
tive a  line-item  veto  in  appropriations 
bills,  the  topic  has  generated  consider- 
able comment.  As  someone  who  is  a 
strong  supporter  of  a  balanced  budget 
constitutional  amendment,  and  who 
applauds  any  meaningful  efforts 
toward  deficit  reduction,  it  is  difficult 
for  me  not  to  lend  my  support  to  this 
request. 

However,  after  first  blush,  it  appears 
that  the  line-item  veto  is  not  quite  the 
panacea  that  it  is  being  presented  as. 
Two  documents  have  come  to  my  at- 
tention in  recent  days  which  make 
telling  points  against  the  line-item 
veto  concept.  The  first  is  a  report  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee  which 
indicates  that,  in  actuality,  out  of  a 
1985  budget  of  $928  billion,  the  areas 
in  which  the  line-item  veto  would 
likely  be  used  are  on  only  $83  billion, 
or  far  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
budget.  Even  more  critical,  however,  is 
an  editorial  from  the  February  8  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post.  In  this  arti- 
cle. Congressman  Mickey  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma  explains  why  he.  as  nation- 
al chairman  of  the  American  Conserv- 
ative Union,  cannot  support  a  line- 
item  veto. 

Taken  in  tandem,  these  two  docu- 
ments give  us  plenty  of  food  for 
thought,' and  cast  considerable  doubt 
on  the  wisdom  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  allowing  a  line-item  veto. 

The  documents  follow: 
Deficit  Reduction  and  the  Line-Item  Veto 

The  line-item  veto  could  not  remedy  the 
present  deficit  problem.  Adoption  of  such  a 
constitutional  amendment  could  not  be 
achieved  quickly.  Record  deficits  choking 
off  this  Nation's  economy  are  today's  prob- 
lem. 

Current  proposals  for  a  line-item  veto 
would  limit  its  use  to  only  those  matters 
subject  to  discretionary  annual  appropria- 
tions. Interest  on  the  national  debt  is  a 
mandatory  appropriation  and  must  be  paid 
in  its  entirety  and  therefore  not  subject  to  a 
line-item  veto.  Current  law-  mandates  that 
social  security  and  other  entitlements  must 
be  paid  in  their  entirety  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  subject  to  suit  from  those 
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meeting  elistibililv  criteria.  For  example, 
using  a  fiscal  year  1985  projection  of  ex 
penditures  which  total  $928  billion,  the  fol- 
lowing categories  and  amounts  would  be 
exempt  from  a  line-item  veto; 

Billions 

Net  interest  payments *J27 

Social  security 187 

Medicare  and  medicaid 92 

Other  mandatory  programs 91 

Total  amount  exempt  from  line- 
item  veto 503 

The  areas  where  a  line  item  veto  could 
reduce  the  deficit  are  national  defense  ($263 
billion)  and  nondefense  discretionary  ($161 
billion)  Even  in  these  areas,  the  line  item 
veto  would  have  limited  usefulness  in 
achieving  spending  cuts.  In  defen.se.  about 
S90  billion  in  outlays  is  based  on  prior  year 
budget  authority  or  is  otherwise  committed, 
and  therefore  ineligible  for  a  line  iterf  veto. 
In  nondefense  discretionary  programs, 
about  $78  billion  in  outlays  is  based  upon 
prior  year  budget  authority  and  likewi.se 
exempt  from  the  reach  of  a  line  item  veto. 

This  means  that  of  the  total  $928  billion 
estimated  for  Federal  expenditures  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  only  $257  billion  would  be  subject 
to  a  line-item  veto. 

Given  the  Presidents  policies,  however, 
this  figure  shrinks  further.  The  President 
has  requested  more  money  for  defense  in 
ttie  past  than  '*"'  Congress  enacted,  not 
less.  It  IS  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
President  would  not  use  the  line-item  veto 
power  on  the  $173  billion  in  defense  spend- 
ing that  would  be  subject  to  such  action. 
This  leaves  only  nondefense  discretionary 
spending  about  $83  billion,  where  the  Presi 
dent  could  use  a  line-item  veto. 

The  President  already  has  powers  suffi- 
cient   to    achieve    that     which     he    seeks 
through  the  line  item  veto    The  Congres 
sional    Budget    and   Impoundment    Control 
Act   of   1974  conferred  upon  the  President 
the  power  to  defer  expenditures  for  line 
item  or  to  propose  rescissions  of  specific 
items  of  spending,  such  rescissions  to  take 
effect  with  the  concurrence  of  a  simple  ma 
jority   vote   of  Congress.    In   his   first    two 
years  in  office.  President  Reagan  used  his 
rescission     authority     extensively     during 
which    time   Congress   allowed   more    than 
three-quarters  of  his  rescission  requests,  re- 
sulting   in    more    than    $20    billion    lower 
spending    More  recently.  President  Reagan 
has  not  availed  himself  of  this  authority  to 
address  specific  line  items  in  appropriation 
measures.  In  fiscal  year  1983.  he  proposed 
on-budget  rescissions  in  18  programs  of  $1.5 
billion.  In  his  latest  budget  submission,  the 
President  has  proposed  rescissioRs  in  only  6 
on-budget  programs  amounting  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  spending  of  only  $388  million,  about 
two-tenths  of  I  percent  of  the  President's 
projected  1985  Federal  deficit. 

The  President  alone  has  the  power  to  set 
forth  a  comprehensive  plan  in  his  submis- 
sion under  our  executive  budget  system. 
Further,  the  President  s  general  veto  power 
already  a  part  of  our  Constitution  is.  in 
itself,  a  powerful  tool  to  enforce  negotiation 
and  compromise  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  8.  19841 
A  Conservative  s  Case  Against  the  Line 

Item  Veto 

Frustration   is   the   emotion   with   which 

conservatives  are  most  familiar,  and  in  that 

frustration,  desperate  for  progress  in  their 

war  to  change  national  priorities,  conserv- 
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atives  are  sometimes  tempted  to  loss  away 
the  cornerstones  of  their  political  value 
system  in  exchange  for  small  and  temporary 
victories. 

Political  conservatism,  at  its  root,  is  a  phi- 
losophy of  diffusion.  It  is  a  philosophy  that 
has  as  its  thesis  the  distribution  of  political 
power  among  local  agencies;  it  has  as  its  an- 
tithesis the  concentration  of  power  in  a 
single  place,  and  the  most  feared  of  such  re- 
positories Is  the  central  government. 

Unfortunately,  conservatives  who  ought 
to  know  better,  including  some  of  the  lead 
ing  political  thinkers  of  the  right  (Lew 
Lehrman  and  Jack  Kemp  come  to  mind) 
have,  m  their  frustration,  embraced  con- 
cepts that  would  concentrate  substantial 
new  powers  in  that  most  concentrated  of 
power  bases,  the  presidency. 

The  latest  such  scheme  for  concentrating 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  chief  execu- 
tive—offered, remarkably,  by  conserv- 
alives-is  a  plan  to  give  the  president  a 
heretofore  unprecedented  power  to  veto  in- 
dividual items  within  congressional  appro 
priations  bills.  Ronald  Reagan,  the  nations 
principal  spokesman  against  big  govern 
ment.  has  asked  for  such  power.  Hou.se  Rf 
publicans,  on  a  test  vote  offered  by  conserv 
ative  Rep.  Phil  Gramm.  voted  overwhelm 
inglv  to  give  it  to  him. 

But  conservatives  have  overlooked  what 
the  result  could  be.  Under  such  a  transfer  of 
power,  if  a  Jimmy  Carter-or  a  Walter  Mon- 
dale— chose  lo  veto  an  appropriation  of 
funds  for  construction  of  the  B  1  bomber,  a 
weapons  system  rept>atedly  supported  by 
majorities  in  both  House  and  Senate,  a 
.small  band  of  liberals,  a  mere  one  third  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  could  kill  the  pro- 
gram by  refusing  to  override  the  veto.  While 
a  Carter,  even  a  Mondale.  would  not  be 
likely  to  veto  an  entire  defense  appropria- 
tions bill,  and  would  be  thus  somewhat 
bound  by  congressional  determination  to 
proceed  with  systems  such  as  the  B-1.  the 
power  to  accept  most  of  the  appropriation 
but  single  out  specific  items  for  veto  could 
(and.  if  Mondale  were  to  become  president, 
probably  would)  eliminate  defense  items 
crucial  to  the  national  security. 

The  problem  wiih  propositions  such  as 
the  line  item  veto  is  the  certainty  of  change. 
Powers  delegated  to  the  presidency  to  be 
dispensed  according  to  the  wisdom  and  con- 
science of  a  Ronald  Reagan  will  remain  in 
place  for  the  time,  certain  lo  come,  when  a 
Democrat  again  ascends  to  that  increasingly 
lofty  presidential  throne. 

Congress  is  that  branch  of  government 
most  compatible  with  the  basic  philosophi- 
cal bent  of  the  political  conservative.  In  it. 
power  IS  fragmented  among  a  large  number 
of  men  and  women,  sensitive  in  varying  de- 
grees to  the  sentiments  of  home  folks.  The 
frequency  of  House  elections  increases  the 
role  of  local  constituencies  and  diminishes 
the  central  power.  That  diffusion  of  power 
is  an  essential  lo  the  conservative  concept  of 
government. 

If  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  feder 
al  government  is  the  single  philosophical 
element  on  which  all  conservatives  unite  do 
be  generally  opposed  lo  the  concentration 
of  power  in  Washington  is  the  root  of  Amer- 
ican political  conservatism),  then,  by  exten- 
sion, the  focusing  of  that  power  in  a  single 
individual  should  likewise  arouse  fear. 

Unfortunately,  the  frustration  of  having  a 
conservative  president  who  is  somewhat 
hampered  by  the  need  to  co-exist  with  a 
Democratic  Congress  causes  one  to  chafe 
under  the  restraints  of  the  system.  There  is 
a  frustration  at  how  hard  it  is  to  get  things 
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done;  how  difficult  it  Is  to  bring  about 
change.  In  their  frustration,  these  impa- 
tient con-servatives  forget  that  difficulty  in 
bringing  about  change  is  again  a  cardinal 
virtue  of  a  Jeffersonian  conservative  govern- 
ment. The  harder  it  is  to  write  and  rewrite 
laws,  the  greater  the  protection  for  the 
people. 

Unfortunately,  the  philosophical  roots  of 
what  we  are  about  are  sometimes  forgotten 
in  the  pragmatic  rush  to  achieve  immediate 
ends.  Conservatives,  who  ought  lo  be  cham- 
pions of  the  congressional  veto— increasing 
the  power  of  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  to  block  regulations  imposed  by 
the  federal  bureaucracy- find  themselves 
opposing  congressional  interference  with 
bureaucrats  appointed  by  our  guys.  They 
do  .so  oblivious  to  the  enduring  nature  of 
laws  and  precedents  (meaning  that  what  we 
do  to  them  they  will  later  be  able  to  do  to 
us). 

This  acquiescence  to  the  imperial  presi- 
dency for  the  immediate  short-term  gain 
threatens  the  foundation  of  our  form  of 
go\ernment-a  system  carefully  designed  to 
balance  powers  and  limit  central  authority. 
To  set  constitutional  protections  aside  for 
short-term  expediency  is  to  win  temporary 
advantage  at  a  very  high  long-term  cost. 
The  frustration  of  conservative  leaders  is 
understandable,  but  the  temptation  to  place 
more  powers  in  the  hands  of  an  already 
powerful  chief  executive  is  a  temptation 
that  should  be  resisted.* 


AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  UNDER 
ATTACK 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9.  1984 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  distinguished  former  col- 
league. Robert  F.  Drinan.  has  written 
and  published  a  superb  article  on  the 
issue  of  affirmative  action.  His  excel- 
lent article  appeared  in  the  February 
4.    1984.   issue   of  the  Jesuit   Weekly, 
America  magazine.  I  submit  it  for  the 
Record  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 
The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
Affirmative  Action  Under  Attack 
(By  Robert  F.  Drinan) 
The  Reagan  Administration  has  declared 
war  on  the  concept  of  affirmative  action  in 
almost    every    one   of    its   applications.    In 
briefs  filed  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  the 
Justice  Department   has  claimed  that  the 
city    of    Detroit    may    not    constitutionally 
follow  a  plan  of  hiring  an  equal  number  of 
black  and  white  persons  for  Detroit's  police 
force  until  the  numbr  of  blacks  in  the  force 
is  50  percent.  The  assistant  attorney  general 
in  charge  of  civil  rights.  William  Bradford 
Reynolds,  insisted  that  this  plan  discrimi- 
nates against  whites  and  is  based  on  uncon- 
stitutional   quotas. "  On  Jan.  9  the  Supreme 
Court  declined  to  review  the  Detroit  case, 
thus  letting  stand  a  lower  court  decision  up- 
holding the  legality  of  the  Detroit  plan,  but 
a   similar   case    involving    fire    fighters    in 
Memphis.  Tenn..  is  still  pending.  But  the 
Administration  will  continue  to  pursue  its 
conviction  that  affirmative  action  is  neither 
required  by  nor  consistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution. 
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It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
Reagan  Administration  is  so  adamantly  op- 
posed to  affirmative  action.  Nor  is  it  possi- 
ble to  perceive  any  alternative  it  offers.  In  a 
recent  debate  with  Mr.  Reynolds  I.  and  even 
some  of  the  audience  in  the  conservative 
Heritage  Foundation  where  the  debate  was 
held,  had  difficulty  in  comprehending 
where  Mr.  Reynolds  stood  on  the  key  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  on  affirmative  action. 

Affirmative  action  was  born  as  a  result  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Law  of  1964.  Implementing 
the  purposes  and  spirit  of  that  law.  Federal 
agencies  Iried  lo  make  it  clear  that  employ- 
ers should  reach  out  to  minorities  by  'af- 
firmative action.  "  Their  mandate  was  to 
bring  the  number  of  minorities  in  their 
work  force  more  or  le.ss  up  to  the  percent  of 
minorities  in  the  local  community.  Goals, 
targets  and  timetables  became  the  watch- 
words of  officials  at  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  as  these  agencies  sought  to 
rectify  the  thousands  of  situations  where 
minorities  had  obviously  been  discriminated 
against  for  a  long  time.  The  term  quota.  " 
used  benignly  or  otherwise,  has  been  gener- 
ally avoided. 

President  John.son  explained  the  purpose 
of  his  Executive  Order  11246  in  a  speech  at 
Howard  University  in  1965:  You  do  not 
take  a  per.son  who.  for  years,  has  been  hob- 
bled by  chains  and  liberate  him.  bring  him 
up  to  the  starting  line  of  a  race  and  then 
say.  'You  are  free  to  compete  with  all  of  the 
others.'  " 

Guidelines  issued  in  1972  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
made  it  clear  that  Executive  Order  11246  re- 
quires two  things:  (1)  nondiscrimination  or 
the  elimination  of  all  existing  discrimina- 
tory conditions  whether  purposeful  or  inad- 
vertent" and  (2)  "affirmative  action. "  which 
requires  "the  employer  lo  make  additional 
efforts  lo  recruit,  employ  and  promote 
qualified  members  or  groups  formerly  ex- 
cluded." 

Professional  and  business  groups  have  re- 
sponded conscientiously  and  sometimes  cou- 
rageously lo  the  challenges  of  affirmative 
action.  Universities  and  others  proudly  pro- 
claim that  they  are  "affirmative  action  em- 
ployers."  The  concept  has  entered  the  mar- 
ketplace and  has  been  accepted  as  fair  and 
desirable. 

The  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  explained  the  concept  of  affirma- 
tive action  in  these  words  in  1973:  "What  is 
sought  in  the  idea  of  affirmative  action  is 
essentially  the  revision  of  standards  and 
practices  to  assure  that  institutions  are  in 
fact  drawing  from  the  largest  marketplace 
of  human  resources  in  staffing  their  facul- 
ties and  a  critical  review  of  appointment 
and  advancement  criteria  lo  ensure  that 
they  do  not  inadvertently  foreclose  consid- 
eration of  the  best  qualified  persons  by  un- 
tested presuppositions  which  operate  to  ex- 
clude women  and  minorities," 

The  idea  of  affirmative  action  has  always 
been  conceptually  difficult.  II  does  not 
openly  state  that  there  has  been  overt  dis- 
crimination in  the  past.  It  does  not  necessar- 
ily assume  that  racism  or  sexism  has  been 
operating.  It  is  based  on  the  painful  phe- 
nomenon that  blacks  and  women  are  grossly 
underrepresented  in  almost  every  occupa- 
tion above  those  involving  the  least  skilled 
persons.  Affirmative  action  is  designed  to 
counter  the  negative  action  that  brought 
about  the  exclusion  of  millions  of  persons 
because  of  their  race  or  sex.  Affirmative 
action  does  not  say  that  unqualified  persons 
must  be  hired  but  suggests  that  obviously 
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many  qualified  persons  have  been  excluded 
from  positions  because  of  a  negative  alti- 
tude toward  them  by  those  who  do  the 
hiring. 

A  dramatic  example  of  affirmative  action 
can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  President 
Carter  in  four  years  appointed  more  black 
lawyers  lo  the  Federal  bench  than  all  other 
Presidents  taken  together  had  ever  done 
before.  Why  were  not  more  black  attorneys 
appointed  lo  the  Federal  bench  prior  to  the 
Carter  Administration?  That  is  the  question 
that  the  administrators  of  affirmative 
action  programs  ask  with  respect  to  almost 
every  category  of  workers  in  America. 

Affirmative  action  programs  operate  with 
I  he  hope  that  by  education  and  example 
corporations  and  public  agencies  will  volun- 
tarily correct  the  racial  and  gender  imbal- 
ances in  their  employment  profile.  But  nu- 
merical and  time  goals  are  frequently  neces- 
sary if  an  employer  is  to  attain  .some  sub- 
stantial progress  within  a  reasonable  period. 
Hence.  Federal  and  state  programs  offer 
goals  and  timetables  to  employers  and  some- 
times mandate  them.  Most  employers  are 
willing,  even  anxious,  to  have  outside  help 
to  break  the  pattern  of  a  predominantly 
white  or  male  work  force.  Remarkable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  roughly  15 
years  during  which  affirmative  action  has 
been  the  accepted  practice  of  agencies  that 
carry  out  the  civil  rights  laws  of  the  nation. 

It  is  therefore  baffling  when  the  Justice 
Department  insists  that  it  is  opposed  in 
principle  to  affirmative  action.  It  is.  Mr. 
Reynolds  insists,  an  attempt  to  cure  discrim- 
ination by  more  discrimination.  In  its  brief 
submitted  in  the  Detroit  case,  the  Justice 
Department  stated  that  it  "has  profound 
doubts  whether  the  Constitution  permits 
governments  to  adopt  remedies  involving 
racial  quotas  to  benefit  persons  who  are  not 
themselves  the  victims  of  discrimination— at 
least  in  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  by 
Congress  itself."  This  approach  seeks  to 
evade  the  fact  of  the  massive  underrepre- 
sentation  of  blacks  in  certain  occupations  by 
saying  that  "persons  who  are  not  them- 
selves the  victims  of  discrimination"  have 
no  claim  on  society.  The  idea  of  affirmative 
action  was  created  precisely  to  reach  those 
situations  where  overt  racism  did  not  neces- 
sarily exist  but  the  results  are  the  same  as  if 
it  did  exist.  Affirmative  action,  in  other 
words,  is  designed  to  reach  the  unconscious 
bias  and  the  adherence  to  an  unexamined 
custom  that  only  whites  should  be  waitress- 
es or  plumbers  or  police  officers. 

Mr.  Reynolds  further  obscures  what  is  ac- 
tually the  thinking  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration when  he  insists  that  employment  de- 
cisions should  be  color  blind.  This  approach, 
of  course,  would  blot  out  many  of  the  most 
helpful  and  healthy  developments  in  the 
law"  of  race  relations  over  the  past  genera- 
tion. Affirmative  action  assumes  that  public 
and  private  officials  in  the  areas  of  educa- 
tion, housing  and  employment  can  and 
should  be  color  sensitive.  Mr.  Reynolds 
seems  so  convinced  that  judgments  arrived 
at  with  attention  to  color  undesirable  that 
he  has  raised  a  serious  question  about  the 
constitutionality  of  many  color-conscious 
consent  decrees  entered  into  by  the  Justice 
Department  in  previous  administrations. 

In  the  three  decisions  in  which  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  on  affirmative 
action,  it  has  not  given  support  to  the  ap- 
proach to  affirmative  action  embraced  by 
the  Reagan  Administration.  It  has  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  cleared  up  the  conceptual 
or  constitutional  ambiguities  inherent  in 
the  idea  of  hiring  persons  on  criteria  not  ex- 
clusively related  to  their  competence. 
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The  five-to-four  decision  in  1978  requiring 
the  University  of  California  Medical  School 
at  Davis  to  admit  Allan  Bakke  disallowed 
the  relatively  crude  method  of  affirmative 
action  employed  by  the  admission  officials 
at  Davis.  But  the  Bakke  decision  did  not 
outlaw  the  use  of  race  or  minority  status  as 
one  of  the  criteria  for  admission  to  a  col- 
lege. The  Court  in  fact  went  out  of  its  way 
to  praise  the  Harvard  plan  where  race, 
along  with  other  facts  such  as  the  ability  to 
play  the  tuba,  can  be  factored  into  the  so- 
phisticated formula  employed  for  admis- 
sions. The  majority  decision  in  Bakke.  more- 
over, approved  of  the  use  of  race  since  it 
conceded  that  ethnic  diversity  is  a  legiti- 
mate and  constitutionally  acceptable  goal  of 
a  university.  Although  the  result  and  rea- 
soning in  Bakke  are  not  free  from  ambigui- 
ty, that  decision  does  not  support  the  appar- 
ent position  of  the  Administration  that  af- 
firmative action  itself  is  neither  required 
nor  allowed. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  1979  in  six-to-three 
vole  held  that  Brian  F.  Weber,  a  white  em- 
ployee of  the  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical 
Corporation  who  had  lost  his  place  in  a 
training  program  lo  a  black,  had  no  consti- 
tutional right  lo  complain  against  the  pact 
between  labor  and  management  which  re- 
served half  the  openings  in  the  training  pro- 
gram for  black  employees.  Mr.  Reynolds 
denies  that  he  ever  said  that  the  Weber  de- 
cision was  wrongly  decided,  but  somehow"  he 
claims  that  the  agreement  lo  pursue  affirm- 
ative action  in  the  Weber  situation  would 
not  be  constitutional  if  it  were  pursued  by 
public  employers. 

In  1980.  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  a 
provision  in  a  public  works  program  enacted 
by  Congress  by  which  10  percent  of  the 
work  had  lo  be  granted  (with  some  excep- 
tions) to  contracting  companies  controlled 
by  minorities.  The  ruling  in  this  should 
probably  be  limited  lo  the  unique  facts  of 
this  now"  discontinued  Federal  program  that 
was  enacted,  the  Supreme  Court  noted,  by  a 
co-equal  branch  of  government  in  order  to 
deal  with  an  acute  crisis  in  the  economy. 
But  again  there  is  no  indication  by  the 
Court  that  affirmative  action  or  color-con- 
scious prograins  are  violations  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  to 
review"  the  Detroit  case  and  rule  on  on  the 
constitutionality  of  laying  off  white  police 
officers  with  seniority  over  blacks  in  order 
to  protect  the  objectives  of  affirmative 
action,  it  would  have  faced  the  toughest 
question  yet.  Federal  Judge  Damon  J.  Keith 
who  presided  at  the  Detroit  trial  held  in  a 
73-page  opinion  that  Detroit  had  for  more 
than  three  decades  used  examinations  and 
personnel  tests  that  discriminated  against 
black  officers.  Consequently,  he  ruled  to 
sustain  the  affirmative  action  program  even 
though  this  "upsets  the  expectation  of 
white  workers." 

Blacks  in  Memphis  won  a  similar  victory 
where  both  the  trial  and  appellate  courts 
concluded  that  Memphis  could  not  follow 
the  "last-hired,  first-fired"  seniority  rule  be- 
cause the  objectives  of  affirmative  action 
prevent  the  firing  of  recently  hired  blacks. 
This  case  has  produced  dozens  of  briefs  by 
national  organizations  on  both  sides  of  the 
controversy.  The  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  took  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Justice  Department  and  urged 
that  courts  should  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
place "employees  of  one  race  who  have  done 
no  wrong  ...  to  make  room  for  persons  of 
another  race  who  have  not  been  the  victims 
of  discrimination." 
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Up  until  the  present  time,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  continue  to  support  the  goals  of  af- 
firmative action  by  holding  that  no  whites 
will  be  hurt  by  it.  Perhaps  it  will  be  possible 
to  continue  with  that  t)elief  and  conviction. 
An  expanding  economy  makes  it  more  possi- 
ble to  do  so.  But  if  jobs  are  phased  out  for 
any  reason,  hard  choices  between  the  rights 
of  seniority  and  the  rights  obtained  through 
affirmative  action  may  have  to  be  made. 
But  to  take  an  adamant  position  that  all  de- 
cisions made  on  affirmative  action  must 
yield  to  rights  acquired  by  seniority  is  nei- 
ther necessary  nor  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Clearly,  such  a  repudiation  of  affirma- 
tive action  violates  the  spirit  and  even  the 
letter  of  the  vast  body  of  law.  custom  and 
practice  which  has  developed  since  1965. 
That  body  of  law  was  designed  to  change 
the  America  that  the  Kerner  commission 
saw:  two  nations,  'one  white,  one  black." 

The  nation  adopted  affirmative  action  as 
an  interim  strategy  for  a  period  during 
which  sex-based  and  race-rooted  discrimina- 
tion will  gradually  fade  away.  Affirmative 
action  would  not  be  needed  if  society  could 
cure  itself  of  treating  women  and  blacks  by 
stereotypes  or  by  carefully  concealed  preju- 
dices. Affirmative  action  is  a  technique  de- 
signed to  break  the  blindness  of  bias  which 
has  helped  to  produce  a  society  with  vast 
areas  in  which  women  and  blacks  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainstream.  To  abolish  af- 
firmative action  at  this  time  is  premature, 
unwise  and  destructive. 

There  are  some  legal  and  constitutional 
commentators  who  continue  to  raise  hy- 
potheticals  at>out  a  possible  Pandora's  box 
if  affirmative  action  is  pressed  too  far.  Not 
all  of  these  critics  of  affirmative  action  were 
satisfied  by  the  careful  restraints  imposed 
on  affirmative  action  by  the  Bakke  decision. 
There  are  others  who  are  opposed  to  af- 
firmative action  because  they  fear  that  a 
black  or  a  woman  will  be  placed  ahead  of 
them  in  the  agency  or  corporation  where 
they  work.  These  fears  are  also  present 
where  there  is  a  question  of  a  minority  chal- 
lenge for  places  in  schools  or  housing.  But 
the  remarkable  thing  about  affirmative 
action  is  that  it  has  worked  as  well  as  it  has. 
Society  has  engaged  in  programs  of  affirma- 
tive action  without  requiring  that  everyone 
concede  that  the  government  and  all  of  us 
owe  restitution  and  reparation  to  black 
Americans  because  of  what  was  done  to 
them  and  to  their  ancestors  for  some  300 
years.  Affirmative  action  has  remained  fluid 
and  flexible;  it  has  requested  voluntary 
compliance  rather  than  requiring  official 
submission.  Affirmative  action  has  so  raised 
the  consciousness  of  Americans  that  institu- 
tions are  chagrined  if  their  personnel  are  in- 
ordinately white  or  male.  It  seems  unwise  to 
press  the  Congress  or  the  courts  at  this  time 
for  a  definitive  answer  to  the  ultimate  and 
enormously  complicated  questions  involved 
in  affirmative  action.  These  questoins  are  as 
difficult  to  articulate  as  to  resolve.  If  white 
persons  or  males  are  being  hurt— and  there 
is  little  if  any  evidence  of  this— individual 
adjustments  can  be  attempted.  If  unquali- 
fied blacks  or  women  are  being  hired— and 
again  the  evidence  is  virtually  nonexistent- 
training  programs  and  modifications  can  be 
arranged. 

Affirmative  action  recognizes  that  society 
must  attempt  to  do  something  to  correct  the 
monumental  mistakes  made  by  generations 
of  Americans  toward  blacks  and  women.  Af- 
firmative action  calls  for  a  sensitivity  to  the 
institutionalized  prejudice  whose  existence 
cannot  be  denied.  What  this  country  did  in 
tolerating  slavery  from  1619  to  1865  has  dis- 
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torted  reality  for  millions  of  Americans. 
What  it  did  by  requiring  segregated  schools 
up  to  1954  has  further  confused  that  reality. 
Affirmative  action,  however  ambiguous  and 
nebulous,  is  one  answer  to  all  of  the  many 
misconceptions  that  Americans  have  about 
blacks  and  women.  Affirmative  action 
should  be  clarified  and  refined,  not  scorned 
and  abandoned.* 


NERVE  GAS  IS  NO  ANSWER  TO 
THE  ARMS  RACE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  international  communi- 
ty is  beset  by  continuing  tension,  vio- 
lence, and  uncertainty,  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  has  become  more  of  a  risk 
than  a  remote  possibility.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  disturbed  that  the  Pentagon  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  have 
chosen  to  respond  to  this  risk  in  such 
a  way  to  stimulate  a  renewed  escala- 
tion of  the  arms  race.  Instead  of  em- 
phasizing negotiation  and  diplomacy 
as  a  means  to  reduce  the  threat  of 
war.  the  administration  has  chosen  to 
stockpile  more  weapons  and  begin 
manufacturing  chemical  weapons 
while  establishing  a  new  arena  for  ten- 
sion—the threat  of  chemical  warfare. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Pentagon  to  request  from  the  Con- 
gress an  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
production  of  lethal  nerve  gas.  For 
years,  we  have  been  striving  to  elimi- 
nate the  threat  of  chemical  warfare,  a 
prospect  so  frightening  that  our  State 
Department  is  preparing  a  draft  treaty 
that  would  provide  for  the  complete 
and  verifiable  elimination  of  chemical 
weapons.  And  yet.  the  Pentagon  is 
proposing  to  spend  close  to  $4  billion 
on  developing  and  manufacturing 
nerve  gas.  a  lethal  chemical  weapon. 
Though  we  have  been  assured  by  the 
Pentagon  that  nerve  gas  will  not  be 
manufactured  for  use  in  war  and  that 
our  sole  purpose  in  manufacturing 
nerve  gas  would  be  to  use  the  weapon 
supply  as  a  bargaining  chip  wilh  the 
Soviets  when  we  go  to  the  negotiating 
table,  it  is  a  dangerous  waste  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  manufacture  a 
lethal  weapon  that  will  be  stockpiled, 
never  to  be  used,  and  will  convey  to 
the  world  that  we  are  placing  more 
emphasis  on  building  bigger  and  better 
weapons  than  we  are  on  negotiating  to 
reduce  the  arms  build-up. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  98th 
Congress.  I  am  proud  to  have  voted 
with  the  majority  of  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  to  repudiate  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  $124  million  in  seed 
money  to  begin  the  manufacture  of 
this  new  generation  of  chemical  weap- 
ons. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  uphold 
the  tradition  that  we  have  established 
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by  pursuing  diplomatic  means  to  end 
the  arms  race  and  avoid  escalation. 

I  include  an  informative  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  that 
expresses  the  majority  opinion  that 
renewed  production  of  nerve  gas  will 
only  result  in  an  escalation  and  not  a 
reduction  of  international  tensions. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Building  Up  Nerve  Gas  Is  No  Way  To 

Build  It  Down 
Wont  they  ever  quit?  The  Pentagon  is 
planning  yet  again  to  ask  Congress  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  a  "new  generation"  of  poison 
gas.  Only  two  months  ago  Congress  turned 
down  the  Reagan  administration  request  for 
seed  money  for  this  new  generation  of 
binary  chemical  weapons.  That  amounted  to 
$124  million  to  finance  production  of  artil- 
lery shells  containing  chemicals  which, 
harmless  apart,  combine  to  produce  a  lethal 
nerve  gas.  Eventually,  it  is  estimated,  that 
would  add  about  $4  billion  to  the  military 
bill. 

The  administration  keeps  bringing  up 
never  gas.  unilaterally  renounced  by  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon  in  his  first  term,  and 
Congress  keeps  turning  it  down.  True,  the 
last  episode  was  a  squeaker  in  the  Senate, 
Vice  President  Bush  breaking  a  tie  twice  to 
get  favorable  votes.  Substantial  majorities 
of  the  House,  however,  have  consistently 
voted  against,  and  the  House  prevailed  in 
conference. 

So  here  they  come  again,  the  Pentagon 
proponents  of  nerve  gas.  with  the  same  old 
rationale.  The  Soviet  Union  has  the  stuff, 
and  what  it  has  is  better  than  the  antiquat- 
ed stuff  that  the  United  States  -still  has  on 
hand.  So  the  United  States  has  to  build  up  a 
bigger  and  better  stockpile  of  nerve  gas  as  a 
deterrent  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Does  the  Reagan  administrations  right 
hand  know  what  its  extreme  right  hand  is 
doing?  In  Stockholm.  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  announced  that  the  United 
States  is  readying  a  proposal  of  a  draft 
treaty  providing  for  the  complete  and  verifi- 
able elimination  of  chemical  warfare  weap- 
ons everywhere.  Mr.  Shultz  may  have  been 
merely  trying  to  take  the  propaganda  ball 
away  from  the  Soviet  Union.  A  few  days 
before  the  35-nation  East-West  conference 
in  Stockholm,  the  Soviets  and  their  Warsaw- 
Pact  allies,  in  what  had  the  air  of  a  propa- 
ganda ploy,  offered  to  negotiate  a  ban  on 
chemical  weapons  in  Europe  but  were  char- 
acteristically vague  on  the  details  of  verifi- 
cation. 

Are  the  SovieU  serious?  Having  walked 
out  of  the  negotiations  on  long-range  and 
intermediate  range  nuclear  weapons,  are 
they  really  prepared  to  walk  into  negotia- 
tions on  chemical  warfare? 

Assume,  nevertheless,  that  serious  negoti- 
ations do  take  place.  What's  the  sense  of 
Washington's  building  up  nerve  gas  stock- 
piles that  it  intends  to  eliminate?  The  usual 
answer  is  that  such  stockpiles  would  repre- 
sent bargaining  chips.  The  trouble  with  that 
answer  is  (1)  that  it  means  an  indefinite 
postponement  of  serious  negotiations  while 
the  bargaining  chips  are  being  built  up,  with 
no  reason  to  expect  that  the  other  side 
wont  be  piling  up  its  own  and  (2)  that  the 
bargaining  chips  aren't  persuasive. 

The  issue  is  not  simply  that  nerve  gas  is 
immoral.  Nuclear  weapons  are  immoral. 
War  is  immoral.  The  issue  is  that  nerve  gas 
is  a  bad  investment  as  a  military  weapon. 
The  United  States  can   find  much  better 
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uses  of  $4  billion  than  to  waste  it  on  a  coun- 
terfeit bargaining  chip.* 


A  NATIONAL  POLICE  MEMORIAL 
IS  LONG  OVERDUE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  23- 
year  veteran  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department.  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  to  honor  our  Nation's 
'forgotten  patriots"  by  establishing  a 
National  Law  Enforcement  Heroes 
Memorial  in  Washington.  D.C.  I  am 
being  joined  in  this  important  effort 
by  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  who  is  in- 
troducing an  identical  measure  today 
in  the  Senate. 

This  tribute  is  well  deserved  and 
long  overdue.  The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  reports  that  during  the 
10-year  period  from  1973  through 
1982.  1.600  law  enforcement  officers 
were  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  During 
these  last  2  years  309  law  enforcement 
officers,  162  in  1982,  and  147  in  1983. 
died  while  performing  their  official 
duties— nearly  one  police  death  every 
2  days. 

Under  my  legislation,  no  Federal  ex- 
penditures would  be  required  to  con- 
struct the  memorial.  Instead,  the  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  Memorial  Fund. 
Inc.,  a  nonprofit,  tax-exempt  group, 
would  be  authorized  to  establish  the 
memorial  through  private  contribu- 
tions. This  group  would  also  be  re- 
sponsible for  recommending  a  suitable 
location  and  design  for  the  memorial, 
with  final  approval  coming  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission. 

The  memorial  would  pay  tribute  to 
all  Federal.  State,  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty.  In  addition,  it  would  serve  as  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  critical  need 
to  better  protect  those  who  continue 
to  protect  us. 

The  risks  a  police  officer  faces  in  the 
name  of  public  safety  are  greater  than 
any  other  profession.  In  1982.  there 
were  an  average  of  153  bodily  assaults 
against  police  officers  each  day— more 
than  six  police  assaults  every  hour. 
The  number  of  police  officers  injured 
as  a  result  of  gunshot  wounds  aver- 
aged 36  a  month  in  1982. 

In  addition  to  the  immeasurable  per- 
sonal loss,  there  is  also  a  tremendous 
financial  loss  each  time  a  police  officer 
is  killed.  A  1977  study  conducted  by 
the  Detroit  Police  Department  con- 
cluded each  police  fatality  costs  an  es- 
timated $200,000,  which  includes 
death  benefits  to  survivors,  as  well  as 
the  officer's  training  and  replacement 
costs.  Since  the  public  safety  officers 
death  benefits  program  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  in  1976,  a  total 
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of  $52,800,000  has  been  paid  out  to 
1.036  families  of  slain  police  officers. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  pro- 
posal has  already  received  strong 
pledges  of  active  support  from  such 
leading  law  enforcement  organizations 
as  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  International  Union  of 
Police  Associations,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Police  Organizations,  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Police 
Officers,  the  National  Sheriffs'  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Troopers  Coali- 
tion, the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum,  and  the  National  Police  Offi- 
cers Association  of  America.  The  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police  Ladies  Auxilia- 
ry, which  sponsors  a  national  peace  of- 
ficers Memorial  Day  ceremony  in 
Washington.  D.C.  has  also  committed 
its  substantial  resources  and  talents  to 
establishment  of  the  memorial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  good  reason,  we 
have  built  memorials  to  honor  those 
who  lost  their  lives  in  foreign  wars.  A 
similar  national  monument  is  needed 
to  honor  those  brave  men  and  women 
who  lose  their  lives  at  home  in  the  war 
against  crime.* 


POLICIES  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
in  the  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  3 
years.  I  have  fought  against  policies  of 
James  Watt  from  my  position  on  the 
House  Interior  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, where  his  budget  has  been 
handled.  My  constituents  and  I  are  re- 
lieved this  man  is  gone.  But  just  be- 
cause James  Watt  is  gone,  does  not 
mean  that  the  battle  against  develop- 
mental extremism  is  over. 

In  the  new  budget,  the  Interior  De- 
partment has  failed  once  again  to  re- 
quest language  I  originally  offered 
banning  offshore  oil  and  gas  leases  off 
the  northern  California  coast  which, 
because  of  ocean  currents,  is  so  impor- 
tant to  Oregon's  offshore  environ- 
ment. This  has  been  one  of  the  most 
important  environmental  issues  of  the 
last  4  years. 

Beginning  in  1981.  the  Congress  ac- 
cepted my  amendments  to  keep  Mr. 
Watt  from  opening  up  areas  for  oil 
and  gas  development— one  of  which 
was  but  100  miles  from  the  Oregon 
border.  Since  the  currents  in  the  Pa- 
cific flow  northward  at  least  half  the 
year.  Oregon's  important  fishing  and 
tourist  industries  were  jeopardized,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  potential  impact  on 
Oregon's  coastal  environment.  I  am 
eager  to  discuss  this  matter  with  Inte- 
rior Secretary  Clark  and  to  find  out 
exactly  what  he  intends  to  do.  In  ad- 
vance of  his  appearance,  before  the  In- 
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terior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  March  1,  I  simply  want  to  say:  I 
pledge  that  I  will  continue  to  fight  for 
Oregon's  environment  and  tourist  and 
fishing  industries  and  against  at- 
tempts to  endanger  the  Oregon  coast, 
regardless  of  who  is  Secretary. 

A  related  issue  is  the  proposed  off- 
shore mineral  leases  along  Gorda 
Ridge.  The  Gorda  Ridge  is  a  fissure  in 
the  Earth's  crust  where  strategically 
important  metals,  known  as  polymeth- 
allic  sulfides,  are  escaping  from  inside 
the  ridge  and  accumulating  at  a  depth 
of  8,000  feet  below  the  ocean  surface. 
Some  of  the  minerals  in  this  area  may 
be  valuable  to  the  aerospace  and  de- 
fense industries.  The  Gorda  Ridge  is  a 
70,000-square-mile  area  located  be- 
tween 30  and  200  miles  offshore  and 
extends  from  Lincoln  City  to  Cape 
Mendocino. 

It  is  an  open  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  technology  exists  to  re- 
trieve these  metals  and  it  may  be  10  to 
20  years  before  any  development 
occurs.  If  there  are,  in  fact,  great  re- 
serves of  undersea  metals  in  the  Gorda 
Ridge,  it  could  provide  a  tremendous 
boost  to  Oregon's  coastal  economy 
where  the  fishing  and  timber  indus- 
tries are  on  their  backs. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  case  of 
offshore  oil  and  gas  development,  safe- 
guards must  be  put  in  place  to  protect 
what  remains  of  our  fishing  industry 
and  to  protect  the  environment. 

The  State  of  Oregon  has  expressed 
great  concern  over  the  Interior  De- 
partment's plans  regarding  offshore 
mineral  development.  It  is  a  concern  I 
share.  Deepwater  mining  could  release 
toxic  minerals  into  commercial  fishing 
waters  which  could  prove  gravely  dam- 
aging. 

I  intend  to  see  that  adequate  envi- 
ronmental analysis  of  the  Gorda 
Ridge  is  initiated  and  completed  so 
that,  in  this  instance  as  in  all  others, 
development  is  balanced  by  a  sound 
regard  for  other  values.  The  Oregon 
coast— and  the  resources  that  make  it 
unique— is  simply  too  precious  to  lose. 
Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  mention 
the  most  important  environmental 
issue  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  the 
Oregon  wilderness  bill. 

It  has  been  nearly  1  year  since  the 
House  passed  H.R.  1149,  the  Oregon 
wilderness  bill.  Since  then.  Senator 
Hatfield  has  held  two  hearings  in 
Oregon  and  one  in  Washington.  D.C. 

There  have  now  been  over  10  hear- 
ings on  this  bill.  It  is  time  to  pass  a  bill 
that  protects  some  of  Oregon's  last 
few,  precious  wild  lands.  This  bill  has 
been  one  of  my  top  legislative  prior- 
ities for  nearly  3  years.  It  is  a  fair  and 
balanced  compromise.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 3  million  roadless  acres  in  Oregon's 
Federal  forest  lands,  my  bill  desig- 
nates a  little  over  1  million  acres  as 
wilderness.  Those  acres  are  special. 
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They  contain  some  of  Oregon's  last 
great  stands  of  old  growth  timber. 

They  are  areas  that  contain  some  of 
Oregon's  last  great  herds  of  elk. 

And  they  are  areas  that  contain 
some  of  Oregon's  most  pristine  rivers 
and  streams. 

I  have  invested  a  tremendous 
aimount  of  effort  on  this  issue.  I  have 
visited  and  hiked  through  many  of  the 
areas  found  in  the  legislation. 

Just  as  it  is  important  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  enough  timber  made 
available  for  Oregon's  forest  products 
industry— and  I  have  done  that  as  Or- 
egon's only  voice  on  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee— it  is  equally  im- 
portant to  salvage  a  little  bit  of  what 
makes  Oregon  special. 

I  am  determined  to  see  an  Oregon 
wilderness  bill  signed  into  law  this 
year.  It  is  important  to  do  so  in  order 
to  free  nearly  2  million  acres  not  tied 
up  by  a  lawsuit.  It  is  equally  important 
that  a  bill  becomes  law  because  we 
must  save  some  of  Oregon's  most  stun- 
ning and  pristine  lands. 

We  have  an  extraordinary  opportu- 
nity to  preserve  for  our  children  and 
their  children  some  of  Oregon  as  we 
have  known  it.  To  bequeath  some  of 
Oregon's  natural  heritage  is  a  respon- 
sibility that  all  Oregonians  share  and 
one  that  I  take  seriously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issues  of  wilder- 
ness, offshore  development,  and  fish- 
eries are  critical  to  Oregon.  Those  who 
say  we  must  choose  between  economic 
growth  and  a  wholesome  environment 
are  wrong  and  they  know  it.  They  are 
the  voices  who  in  an  earlier  time  gave 
us  Teapot  Dome  and  other  scandalous 
exploitation.  I  believe  our  children 
need  to  retain  some  of  the  values  that 
make  Oregon.  Oregon.  That  is  what 
my  fight  for  Oregon's  coastal  environ- 
ment and  wilderness  is  all  about.» 


WORLD  POPULATION  AND  FER- 
TILITY PLANNING  TECHNOL- 
OGIES: THE  NEXT  20  YEARS 

HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak-/ 
er,  the  International  Society  of  Repro- 
ductive Medicine  (ISRM)  met  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  1983.  with  leading  scientists, 
physicians,  and  population  experts  to 
review  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment (OTA)  report  titled  'World 
Population  and  Fertility  Planning 
Technologies:  The  Next  Twenty 
Years. "  The  society  met  in  the  Senate 
office  buildings  under  the  joint  spon- 
sorship of  Representative  Morris 
Udaix  and  Senator  Charles  McC.  Ma- 
THiAS,  Jr.  The  following  are  the  re- 
sults of  that  meeting.  I  believe  they 
will  be  helpful  to  Members  of  the 
House  in  dealing  with  the  increasingly 
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important  issue  of  world  population 
growth.  The  resolution  from  the  meet- 
ing follows. 

Resolution—  World  Population  and 
Fertility  Planning  Technologies  " 
(By  the  International  Society  of 
Reproductive  Medicine) 
As  a  result  of  the  discussion,  all  ISRM 
members  agree  with  the  findings  and  recom- 
mend that  options  in  the  OTA  report  sup- 
porting increases  in  population  planning  as- 
sistance and  increased  funding  for  contra- 
ceptive research  be  considered  by  the  98th 
Congress  during  its  second  1984  session. 

I.  STRONG  U.S.  government  ADVISORY  ROLE 

M  Unprecedented  rapid  population 
growth  in  developing  countries  creates 
major  tmrriers  to  their  socio-economic  devel- 
opment and  contributes  to  increasing  social 
and  political  turbulence.  Hard-won  socio- 
economic gains  by  developing  countries  are 
dissipated  by  ever  more  people  to  feed, 
clothe,  house  and  educate.  Forty  percent  of 
the  developing  worlds  labor  force  is  unem- 
ployed or  under-employed,  especially  among 
the  large  and  relatively  volatile  15-24  age 
group.  Grave  environmental  damage  is  done 
by  over-cropping,  overgrazing,  deforest- 
ation and  other  desperate  efforts  of  expand- 
ing populations  to  produce  enough  food. 
The  rural  poor  stream  into  already  teeming 
cities  in  search  of  jobs,  where  they  contrib- 
ute to  social  turbulence  and  cause  unman- 
ageable rates  of  urbanization.  Additional 
millions  flee,  becoming  impoverished  immi- 
grants and  refugees  in  the  better-off  coun- 
tries. The  gap  between  rich  and  poor  widens 
within  and  between  nations,  and  contributes 
to  frustration  and  political  alienation.  The 
ever-higher  expenditure  of  scarce  foreign 
exchange  to  import  essential  item?  such  as 
food  results  in  deteriorating  balance-ofpay- 
ments  problems  and  contributes  to  growing 
foreign  indebtedness.  Population  pressures 
contribute  to  the  worsening  of  many  of 
these  problems. 

1.2  The  U.S.  and  the  vcorld  community  are 
greatly  affected  by  the  results  of  population 
pressures  in  developing  countries.  The 
impact  of  accumulated  debt  on  the  interna- 
tional financial  system,  for  example,  may 
undermine  a  whole  range  of  intricate  inter- 
national relationships.  Similarly,  economic 
and  political  instability  in  only  a  few  coun- 
tries may  have  a  global  impact  through 
such  factors  as  increases  in  the  internation- 
al flow  of  migrants  and  refugees:  disrup- 
tions in  trading  patterns,  particularly  in  the 
supply  of  energy  and  raw  materials  vital  to 
industrial  and  military  needs:  the  widening 
gap— both  economic  and  ideological  between 
rich  and  poor  nations;  and  shifts  in  regional 
political  alliances. 

1.3  Many  leaders  in  the  developing  world 
recognize  that  population  problems  and 
now  publically  proclaim  their  concern:  but 
the  commitment  of  many  governments  is 
still  weak  and  in  many  places  does  not  yet 
exist.  Intensified  competition  among  nations 
and  the  worsening  economic  conditions  of 
the  last  few  years  force  governments  to  give 
priority  to  short-term,  immediate  issues. 
Even  where  a  commitment  exists,  adequate 
resources  are  not  applied,  often  because  of 
cultural  or  religious  constraints. 

1.4  Since  time  is  not  on  our  side,  a  new 
level  of  determined,  coordinated  and  effec- 
tive action  is  required  by  way  of  strong  gov- 
ernment commitment  to  adequate  and  effec- 
tive programs.  Facts,  winning  examples, 
mounting  concerns  of  donors,  and  logic  can 
convince  heads  of  slate  of  the  need  for  pri- 
ority in  national  policies  aimed  at  reduction 
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in  population  growth  rates.  There  is  also  a 
need  to  reach  leaders  in  all  sectors  of  socie- 
ty—the church,  military,  labor  unions,  par- 
liamenU  and  the  media— regarding  how  ex- 
cessive population  growth  relates  to  nation- 
al development  and  international  peace  and 
security. 

1.5  U.S.  Ambassadors  and  AID  Directors  in 
the  developing  countries  can  diplomatically 
and  appropriately  promote  and  support 
stronger  government  commitments  to  full- 
scale  population  efforts.  These  would  in- 
clude investments  in  infrastructure  for  serv- 
ice delivery  as  well  as  policy  changes  and  in- 
creased funding.  Senior  members  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  particularly  the  White 
House,  the  State  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ments. U.S.  representatives  in  the  develop- 
ment banks,  and  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
when  dealing  with  developing  country  lead- 
ers or  when  negotiating  with  them  on  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  issues,  can  promote 
and  supoort  effective  and  humane  ways  of 
reducing  population  growth  rates  as  a  con- 
structive step  in  assuring  that  U.S.  efforts 
to  help  the  development  and  security  of  de- 
veloping countries  are  not  wasted. 
Recommendation  I 

Therefore,  the  U.S.  Congress,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  urgent  need  to  curb  world  popu- 
lation growth  and  thus  to  help  promote 
world  peace,  security  and  development, 
should  advise  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Secretary  of  State  and  other  responsi- 
ble senior  members  of  the  Administration  to 
urge  developing  country  leaders,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  our  ambassadors.  AID 
heads,  and  other  representatives,  to  give  full 
recognition  to  the  links  between  population 
growth,  development  and  security,  with  a 
view  to  urging  greater  commitment  and 
higher  priority  for  humane  population  poli- 
cies and  nationwide  family  planning  pro- 
grams. 

II.  INCREASE  INTERNATIONAL  POPULATION 
ASSISTANCE 

II.l  Demands  for  funds  and  technical  re- 
sources for  population  programs  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  are  mounting,  and  will 
continue  to  mount  in  the  neit  two  decades 
as  more  and  more  developing  countries 
adopt,  implement  and  expand  more  effective 
nationwide  population  and  family  planning 
programs.  Mounting  demands  for  funds 
arise  from  five  sources:  Countries  that  have 
adopted  population  programs  require  the 
employment  of  increasingly  more  costly 
components  to  achieve  comprehensive  and 
nationwide  programs;  more  developing 
countries  are  beginning  to  implement  seri- 
ous population  programs;  many  developing 
countries,  particularly  in  Africa,  want  to 
expand  their  health  programs  by  including 
family  planning  services,  even  though  they 
have  not  yet  adopted  policies  to  curb  popu- 
lation growth;  the  numbers  of  couples  in 
the  childbearing  age  groups  are  increasing 
at  a  substantial  rate  every  year,  even  in 
countries  where  the  fertility  rate  has  de- 
clined; and  finally,  funding  is  affected  by 
worldwide  inflation  and  recession. 

II. 2  The  implementation  of  comprehensive 
population  programs  proceed  from  easy  to 
more  difficult  and  costly  phases.  The  least 
costly  component  of  population  programs  is 
the  means  of  family  planning.  More  costly 
components  are  needed  as  programs  become 
broader  and  more  effective.  Programs  gen- 
erally move  through  four  phases.  The  first 
phase  requires  extensive  education  regard- 
ing community  needs,  and  normally  involves 
the  use  of  existing  clinical  settings  in 
wealthy  urban  areas.  The  second  phase  in- 
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eludes  the  urban  poor  who  are  not  normally 
treated  by  physicians  and  involves  the  train- 
ing of  paramedics,  managers,  midwives  and 
community  workers,  the  increasing  use  of 
the  commercial  network  and  more  deliber- 
ate efforts  of  education.  The  third  phase  ex- 
tends to  the  rural  areas,  and  it  is  at  this 
phase  that  government  become  aware  of  the 
need  to  improve  the  infrastructure  that 
allows  delivery  of  information  and  services 
and  to  address  motivational  issues  more  ef- 
fectively. The  fourth  phase  may  require  the 
development  of  individual  and  community 
incentives/disincentives  for  acceptance  of 
family  planning  .services  and  the  integration 
with  the  health  care  system  through  mater- 
nal and  child  welfare  services  that  give  high 
priority  to  family  planning.  It  is  evident 
that  even  countries  where  successful  popu- 
lation policies  have  caused  large  fertility  de- 
clines require  more  funding  for  the  increas- 
ingly difficult  phases  of  the  program.  This 
is  indeed  the  case  in  many  Asian  countries. 

11. 3  More  and  more  countries,  particularly 
in  Latin  America,  have  adopted  policies  in 
recent  years  and  are  beginning  to  imple- 
ment the  needed  programs.  Their  lack  of  in- 
frastructure, trained  managers  and  motiva- 
tion make  the  start-up  costs  much  more 
costly  than  those  of  Asian  countries  which 
adoptefl  programs  a  decade  ago.  As  these 
programs  progress,  the  funds  needed  to  im- 
plement them  mount  substantially. 

11. 4  In  most  of  Africa,  where  leaders  are 
not  yet  committed  to  curbing  population 
growth  and  where  growth  rates  are  the  high- 
est in  the  world,  there  is  increasing  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  to  improve  maternal  and 
child  health,  which  can  be  accomplished 
through  family  planning.  These  countries 
recognize  that  birth  spacing  can  substantial- 
ly lower  the  risks  of  infant  and  maternal 
mortality  and  morbidity.  Therefore,  the 
substantial  start-up  costs  cover  a  health 
program  which  provides  family  planning 
services  as  an  important  component.  As 
their  populations  increase,  one  can  antici- 
pate that  these  countries  will  increasingly 
recognize  the  need  to  curb  population 
growth  in  order  to  advance  their  socio-eco- 
nomic development. 

11. 5  It  is  projected  that  more  than  one  bil- 
lion people  will  be  in  their  peak  reproduc- 
tive years  (ages  15-291  during  the  next  two 
decades,  and  that  a  tenfold  increase  in 
global  family  planning  expenditures  will  be 
required.  Fewer  than  35%  of  the  world's  600 
million  couples  of  childbearing  age  (15-44) 
have  access  to  family  planning  services;  in 
most  developing  countries  this  figure  is 
closer  to  20%.  Yet  to  reach  the  level  neces- 
sary for  population  stabilization,  contracep- 
tive prevalence  will  have  to  reach  80%.  And 
although  global  fertility  rates  have  fallen, 
the  aljsolute  number  of  people  continues  to 
grow.  The  total  number  added  to  the 
world's  population  is  expected  to  increase 
from  80  million  in  1981  to  95  million  in  2000. 
Three-quarters  of  this  growth  is  projected 
to  take  place  in  18  countries,  each  of  which 
is  vital  to  world  and  U.S.  development  and 
security.  Experts  calculate  that  global 
family  planning  expenditures  will  have  to 
increase  tenfold  in  order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  reproductive-age  couples  and  to  increase 
contraceptive  prevalence  levels  in  develop- 
ing countries  to  80%  by  the  year  2000. 

11. 6  TTie  valid  demands  for  population  and 
family  planning  assistance  by  developing 
countries,  after  taking  into  account  their 
own  substantial  increased  funding  from 
their  own  resources,  require  an  expansion  of 
funds  for  population  assistance  by  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Ex(>enditures  for  population  and 
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family  planning  programs  worldwide  in- 
creased at  a  rapid  rate  throughout  the  sev- 
enties with  roughly  half  coming  from  the 
developing  countries  themselves  and  the 
rest  in  foreign  assistance  from  the  coun- 
tries, international  agencies  and  private  or- 
ganizations. The  United  States  provided 
over  50%  of  all  population  assistance  prior 
to  1973  but  this  share  has  leveled  off  to 
about  40%.  while  the  assistance  of  Scandi- 
navian countries.  Japan  and  West  Germany 
have  increased.  By  1980.  total  resources 
committed  to  population  and  family  plan- 
ning programs  by  the  developing  countries 
themselves  amounted  to  about  $1  billion. 
Even  so.  as  more  and  more  Third  World  gov- 
ernments launched  or  expanded  family 
planning  programs,  and  as  global  recession 
and  inflation  affected  all  governments,  the 
pressure  on  donor  assistance  became  severe. 
The  U.S.  Congress  appropriated  $190  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1981,  but  inflation  cut  the  pur- 
chasing power  below  that  of  the  peak  year 
of  1972  ($121  million).  In  fiscal  1982  the  ap- 
propriation was  $211  million,  and  the  Presi- 
dents budget  for  fiscal  1983  represented  vir- 
tually no  increase  for  the  third  year  in  a 
row.  Experts  in  the  population  field  esti- 
mate that  donor  contributions  fell  some 
$200  million  short  of  valid  developing  coun- 
try requests  for  medical  training,  technical 
assistance,  contraceptive  supplies,  and  other 
program  inputs  which  could  not  be  supplied 
from  their  own  resources.  After  review,  the 
U.S.  Congress  agreed  to  increase  the  fiscal 
1984  appropriation  to  $240  million.  This  is 
still  seriously  short  of  the  need.  We  believe 
that  the  U.S.  should  maintain  its  leadership 
position  in  international  population  assist- 
ance, which  is  a  cost-effective  investment  in 
worldwide  peace  and  economic  security. 
Recommendation  II 
Therefore,  in  view  of  the  burgeoning 
needs  for  population  and  family  planning 
assistance  in  developing  countries  and  of 
the  increased  resources  those  countries  have 
put  into  programs  at  a  time  of  inflation,  re- 
cession, high  import  costs  and  low  export 
prices,  we  recommend  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress appropriate  $300  million  for  popula- 
tion assistance  in  fiscal  1984. 

III.  INCREASE  CONTRACEPTIVE  RESEARCH 
FUNDING 

111.1  While  the  numbers  of  women  using 
contraceptives  in  the  developing  world  are 
impressive,  there  are  still  millions  of  women 
who  do  not  want  more  children  and  who  do 
not  have  access  to,  or  use.  modem  contra- 
ceptives. The  most  widely  used  contracep- 
tives are  oral  pills  (used  by  approximately 
60  million  women),  the  intra-uterine  devices 
and  sterilization  procedures  (used  by  ap- 
proximately 100  million  couples).  Some  con- 
traceptives have  side  effects,  require  sub- 
stantial medical  monitoring,  change  men- 
strual patterns,  are  too  costly,  or  must  be 
provided  in  clinic  settings  (at  inconvenient 
places  and  hours,  with  little  privacy).  In 
most  rural  areas  services  are  not  available  at 
all.  with  the  result  that  fertility— and  ma- 
ternal and  infant  mortality  and  morbidity- 
remain  high.  These  limitations  cause 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  seek  in- 
duced abortion  by  unskilled  personnel  in 
marginal  facilities.  Though  abortion  often  is 
not  a  desirable  solution  to  unwanted  fertili- 
ty, it  is  resorted  to  when  contraceptive 
means  are  not  available  or  when  they  fall. 

111. 2  New  and  improved  contraceptive 
methods  are  needed.  There  is  a  need  to  pro- 
mote basic  bio-medical  research  and  contra- 
ceptive development  in  the  search  for  new 
and  improved  contraceptives.  Prior  to  1967 
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contraceptive  development  was  largely  fi- 
nanced through  industry,  but  many  U.S. 
drug  companies  have  dropped  R&D  because 
of  the  time  and  costs  involved  for  FDA  ap- 
proval (or  disapproval)  for  clinical  use  and 
because  of  rising  product  liability  costs. 
Worldwide  funding  for  reproductive  re- 
search and  contraceptive  development  rose 
from  $31  million  to  $155  million  between 
1966-79.  but  at  a  level  20%  less  than  that  of 
1973  when  adjusted  for  inflation.  Although 
actual  funding  levels  have  increased  slight- 
ly, they  are  below  the  level  spent  in  real 
terms  in  1971.  The  U.S  spends  only  a  small 
portion  of  its  research  budget  for  reproduc- 
tive research  (only  2%  of  the  NIK  budget) 
and  of  that  only  15%  is  for  contraceptive  de- 
velopment. A  1974  Ford  Foundation  study 
suggested  at  least  a  threefold  increase  in  re- 
search funding,  and  the  expert  advisory 
committee  has  reportedly  recommended  ad- 
ditional funding.  The  OTA  report  indicates 
that  present  contraceptive  development  pro- 
grams may  develop  many  useful  new  and 
approved  contraceptives  if  additional  fund- 
ing is  made  available.  Several  improved  con- 
traceptive technologies  could  become  avail- 
able by  1990  and  many  more  thereafter  if 
current  R&D  is  supported.  The  results 
could  be  improved  family  planning  effec- 
tiveness, reductions  in  the  numbers  of  un- 
wanted pregnancies  and  induced  abortions, 
improved  maternal  and  infant  health  with 
the  resulting  reduction  of  human  suffering 
and  increasing  opportunities  for  economic 
growth. 

Recommendation  III 
Therefore,  we  recommend  that  Congress 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  approximate- 
ly $125  million  in  fiscal  1985.  for  the  entire 
field  of  reproductive  research  and  contra- 
ceptive development.* 


THE  BENEFITS  OF  ALCOHOL 
FUEL 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  the  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  January  issue  of  Wheatgrower, 
a  publication  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wheat  Growers,  featured  an 
article  authored  by  Mr.  David  Hall- 
berg,  president  of  the  Renewable 
Fuels  Association.  This  article  pro- 
vides an  excellent  analysis  of  the  nu- 
merous benefits  which  result  from  the 
use  of  domestically  produced  renew- 
able alcohol  fuel.  To  my  colleagues 
who  are  concerned  about  the  Nation's 
energy  future  and  security,  opportuni- 
ties for  improving  the  condition  of  our 
agricultural  economy,  economic  revi- 
talization  and  the  creation  of  new  em- 
ployment opportunities,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment.  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend this  Eu-ticle. 

[From  Wheatgrower,  January  1984] 

The  Dream  Becomes  a  Reality;  The  Wheat 

Farmer  as  Energy  F>RODncER 

(By  David  Hallberg) 
"We  must  alter  our  internal  economy  by 
processing  surplus  farm  crops  into  alcohol 
of  10  percent  .  .  .  We  will  be  able  to  estab- 
lish a  balanced  agriculture,  a  balanced  in- 
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dustry.  and  preserve  for  ourselves  the  great- 
est market  in  all  the  world:  namely  the 
market  in  our  own  land  (or  our  own  people. 
It  is  a  kind  of  diversification  through  which 
we  can  preserve  an  internal  prosperity  and 
rid  ourselves  of  a  dangerous  deiJendence  on 
the  other  nations-Representative  Everett 
Oirksen  (RID  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  January  28.  1935.  from  the 
Congressional  Record.  Vol  79.  part  1.  p. 
1099. 

Mr.  Dirksen.  who  later  served  for  many 
years  as  majority  leader  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  was  a  remarkably  prescient 
man.  Today-nearly  50  years  after  his  pre- 
scription for  partial  resolution  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural and  energy  problems  was  uttered 
on  the  floor  of  the  House-lhe  U.S.  fuel  eth- 
anol  industry  is  indeed  altering  our  inter 
nal  economy  by  processing  surplus  farm 
crops  into  alcohol  of  10  percent." 

In  fact,  the  U.S.  fuel  ethanol  industry  is 
now  the  most  significant  high  grade  liquid 
fuels  alternative  in  the  marketplace  In 
1984.  fuel  ethanol  producers  will  process 
roughly  200  million  bushels  of  grain  into 
enough  ethanol  to  blend  with  gasoline  on  a 
10  percent  ethanol/90  percent  gasolme  ratio 
to  account  (or  fully  five  percent  of  total 
U.S.  gasoline  sales  or  roughly  five  billion 
gallons! 

NEW  INDUSTRY  BIRTH 

Many  Americans  are  unaware  of  this  dra 
matic  growth  in  the  use  of  agriculturally  de 
rived  ethanol  as  a  significant  substitute  for 
imported  petroleum.  In  just  five  short  years, 
a  new  industry  has  materialized  with  little 
fanfare. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  relative  ano- 
nymity is  the  fact  that  changes  in  the  exter- 
nal environment  necessitated  an  abrupt 
change  in  the  industry's  lexicon.  In  1979. 
the  use  of  10  percent  ethanol  in  gasoline 
was  popularized  as  'gasohor'  when  the  Ira- 
nian oil  supply  interruption  forced  millions 
of  Americans  into  gasoline  lines.  The  emo- 
tional appeal  of  a  homegrown  fuel"  that 
could  extend  scarce  gasoline  supplies  by  10 
percent  raised  Americans'  awareness  of  the 
(uel.  an  awareness  that  was  (urther  rein- 
forced by  President  Carter's  announcement 
of  plans  for  a  major  gasohol  program  during 
his  nationally-televised  address  following 
imposition  of  the  Soviet  gram  embargo  in 
the  wake  of  the  Afghanistan  invasion. 

The  national  resolve  to  mount  a  major  al- 
ternative energy  effort  quickly  melted,  how- 
ever, in  the  face  of  a  softening  in  world  oil 
prices  and  a  change  in  administrations.  By 
mid-1981,  the  imperative  to  extend  gasoline 
supplies  in  a  crude-surplus  world  had  faded, 
and  gasohol's  allure  faded  with  it. 

Fortunately,  however,  fuel  ethanol  is  not 
only  valuable  as  a  net  displacer  of  imported 
petroleum,  but  it  is  also  an  excellent  octane 
enhancer.  American  motorists  increasingly 
require  higher  octane  gasoline  as  new  cars 
with  higher  compression  engines  come  on 
the  market,  since  inadequate  fuel  octane 
causes  "pinging"  and  reduced  engine  per- 
formance. 

Exacerbating  the  need  for  octane  is  the 
fact  that  the  octane-enhancing  additive  that 
was  once  the  most  widely  used— tetra-ethyl 
lead— is  now  being  phased  down  by  the  EPA 
due  to  its  severe  health  hazards.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  shift  in  function  from  gasoline 
extender  to  octane  enhancer,  fuel  ethanol 
marketers  dropped  the  name  gasohol.  and 
went  to  labels  that  emphasized  its  octane 
enhancement  role,  like  super  unleaded 
with  ethanol'  Sales  skyrocketed,  and  new 
production   facilities  came  on-line   despite 
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the  stagnation  in  the  general  economy,  and 
particularly  the  alternative  energy  industry. 

AG  AS  ENERGY  PRODUCER 

In  a  recent  analysis  titled  Policy  for  Rural 
America,  the  research  manager  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture. 
Vashek  Cer\inka.  noted  that  "the  economic 
prosperity  of  the  nation  and  its  farms  are 
interrelated."  In  arguing  that  the  economy 
of  rural  America  can  be  improved  by  en- 
couraging "the  diversification  of  farms  into 
the  production  of  food,  fiber,  and  energy." 
Cervinka  pointed  out  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  U.S.  farmers  devoted  80  to 
120  million  acres  to  growing  hay.  oats,  and 
other  feeds  for  their  energy  equipment'— 
horses  and  mules. 

Since  the  advent  of  relatively  inexpensive 
fossil  fuels,  however,  this  acreage  has  been 
shifted  to  the  production  of  food  and  fiber 
crops.  And  U.S.  agriculture  is  today  plagued 
with  what  appears  to  be  a  structural  excess 
of  supply  over  demand. 

The  diminishing  purchasing  power  of  U.S. 
farmers  can  be  vividly  demonstrated  by 
comparing  what  it  took  in  terms  of  one  ton 
of  farm  product  to  obtain  one  ton  of  oil  in 
1970  with  1979.  For  wheat,  that  relationship 
declined  from  3.7  in  1970  to  1.2  in  1979.  or  a 
decline  of  a  factor  of  3.1.  For  corn,  the  dc 
cline  over  the  nine  years  was  4.0.  This 
simply  means  that  three  to  four  times 
more  farm  commodities  have  to  be  exported 
than  10  years  ago  to  import  the  same 
amount  of  energy." 

There  are  obviously  no  panaceas  to  the 
problem  of  U.S.  agricultural  .supply  demand 
imbalance  and  the  nation's  continuing  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil.  However,  the  fact 
that  fuel  ethanol  o((ers  an  e(ficient  way  to 
partially  address  both  problems  makes  it  a 
logical  choice  to  be  treated  as  a  key  compo- 
nent of  the  national  agricultural /energy 
policy. 

It  is  a  synergistic  way  to  benefit  nearly 
every  American:  farmers,  by  improving 
demand  for  their  products:  taxpayers,  by  re- 
ducing the  need  for  enormous  surplus  com- 
modity program  outlays;  laborers,  by  pro- 
ductively investing  dollars  otherwise  would 
have  gone  to  foreign  oil  producers  in  U.S. 
plant  construction  and  equipment  fabrica- 
tion; environmentalists,  by  producing  an  en- 
vironmentally benign  liquid  fuel  that  can 
replace  lead  and  reduce  tailpipe  emissions; 
and  policymakers,  by  lessening  the  nation's 
energy  vulnerability  and  reindustrializing' 
the  economy  at  the  same  time. 

PREVENTING  PIK  II 

Last  year's  PIK  program,  which  cost  tax- 
payers billions  of  dollars  in  outlays  and  lost 
economic  productivity,  was  necessitated  by 
the  lack  of  sufficient  demand  outlets  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains.  It  needn't  happen 
again. 

U.S.  agriculture  is  the  most  productive 
sector  of  the  total  economy,  and  it  should 
be  encouraged  to  be  profitable  and  operate 
at  full  production,  not  idled.  By  stimulating 
a  vigorous  domestic  fuel  ethanol  program, 
sufficient  new  demand  for  U.S.  agricultural 
products  could  t>e  stimulated  to  bring  about 
the  "full  production  agricultural  economy" 
that  should  be  a  fundamental  national 
policy  objective. 
'  In  1984.  over  80  commercial  (uel  ethanol 
production  facilities  will  utilize  the  equiva- 
lent of  200  million  bushels  to  produce 
enough  ethanol  to  back  out  over  $300  mil- 
lion worth  of  imported  oil.  These  facilities 
span  the  spectrum  in  size  from  giant  100 
million  gallon  per  year  capacities  to  below 
one  million  gallons.  They  are  located 
throughout  the  U.S. 
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While  the  bulk  of  these  facilities  will  use 
corn  as  the  feedstock,  there  are  several  that 
will  use  wheat  and  other  grains,  citrus 
wastes,  cheese  whey,  molasses,  and  even  for- 
estry residues.  The  technological  capability 
to  expand  the  fuel  ethanol  industry's  pro- 
duction capacity  is  here  today. 

And  the  achievement  of  the  goal  set  by 
the  National  Corn  Growers  Association  of 
one  billion  bushels  of  grain  into  ethanol  by 
1990  is  very  realistic.  All  that  is  needed  is 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  federal  tax 
incentives  policy,  such  as  that  proposed  by 
Senator  David  Durenberger  (R-MN)  and 
Congressman  Tom  Daschle  (D-SD). 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers is  to  be  commended  for  its  endorsement 
of  these  important  bills.  By  exempting  re- 
newablyderived  fuel  ethanol  blends  from 
the  full  nine  cents  of  the  federal  excise  tax 
on  motor  gasoline,  up  from  the  current  five 
cent  exemption,  the  required  foundation  for 
the  industry's  expansion  will  be  established. 

It  is  appropriate  that  agricultural  groups 
lead  the  effort  in  bringing  about  this  long 
overdue  adjustment  in  national  agricultural 
and  energy  policy.  A  uniform  federal  ex 
emption  policy  for  fuel  ethanol  would  allow 
the  32  states  that  currently  extend  their 
own  fuel  tax  exemptions  to  end  their  pro- 
grams, and  facilitate  the  expansion  of  fuel 
ethanol  marketing  to  the  nation  s  refineries 
as  an  octane  enhancer. 

And  as  the  production  of  fuel  ethanol  ex- 
pands, agricultural  supply/demand  will 
come  into  balance,  and  farm  sector  income 
will  improve.  In  the  process,  as  Senator 
Dirksen  said.  We  can  preserve  an  internal 
prosperity  and  rid  ourselves  of  a  dangerous 
dependence  on  the  other  nations.  "  It  only 
makes  sense.* 


AN  INSIDERS  VIEW  OP 
NICARAGUA 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  constituents.  Tom  Prieden.  just 
returned  from  2  months  in  Nicaragua 
where  he  worked  with  the  health  edu- 
cation department  of  the  ministry  of 
health.  In  addition  to  being  a  fine 
medical  student.  Mr.  Frieden  has 
proved  himself  to  be  a  keen  observer 
and  talented  writer. 

His  analysis  of  Nicaragua's  social 
and  economic  progress  since  the  over- 
throw of  Anastasio  Somoza  is  compel- 
lingly  written  and  soundly  based  in 
fact.  I  believe  Mr.  Frieden's  firsthand 
account  of  the  living  conditions  in 
Nicaragua,  particularly  the  gains  they 
have  made  in  education  and  medical 
care  despite  brutal  opposition  from 
the  U.S.-backed  Contras.  would  be  in- 
structive for  all  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

An  Insiders  View  of  Nicaragua 

I  have  recently  returned  from  2  months 
living  in  Nicaragua,  working  with  the 
Health  Education  Department  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Health.  I  lived  in  Esteli,  a  city  in 
Northern  Nicaragua,  and  in  a  village 
nearby.  I  traveled,  unrestricted,  throughout 
the  country. 
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1  found  the  society  to  be  friendly,  open, 
and  warm.  If  a  free  election  is  held  in  1985, 
it  will  probably  show  that  the  great  majori- 
ty of  people  support  the  Sandinistas.  Expec- 
tations that  the  mass  of  people  of  Nicaragua 
are  eager  to  see  the  Sandinistas  out  of 
power  have  no  basis  in  reality.  There  are 
several  broad  reasons  why  the  Sandinistas 
have  the  enthusiastic  support  of  most  Nica- 
raguans. 

living  conditions  and  social  services 

In  the  most  basic  terms,  life  is  secure  in 
Nicaragua.  There  are  no  death  squads,  the 
death  penalty  has  been  abolished,  and  sabo- 
tage and  crime  are  at  a  minimum,  due  in 
large  part  to  an  effective  police  and  militia 
system.  While  some  visitors  are  disturbed  by 
the  widespread  presence  of  police,  familiari- 
ty, in  this  case,  breeds  admiration.  Infrac- 
tions by  police  officers  are  rare,  and,  when 
they  occur,  are  punished  severely  and  swift- 
ly, with  full  publicity  to  deter  others.  Fur- 
ther, police  show"  a  uniform  friendliness  and 
respect  toward  both  Nicaraguans  and  for- 
eigners. This  attitude  is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
that  of  the  previous  government  and  its  Na- 
tional Guard,  which  was  internationally  no- 
torious for  its  disregard  for  human  life,  as 
well  as  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  police  of 
El  Salvador.  Honduras,  and  Guatamala. 

A  second  broad  reason  for  the  popularity 
of  the  Sandinistas  is  better  nutrition.  There 
are  now  extensive  price  supports  and  distri- 
bution systems  for  basic  foodstuffs.  Con- 
sumption of  rice,  beans,  and  corn  have  in- 
creased dramatically.  Stores  have  been  es- 
tablished throughout  the  country  to  buy 
and  sell  from  peasants  at  stable  and  afford- 
able prices.  There  have  been  suggestions 
that  consumer  shortages  are  causing  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  with  the  government. 
But  while  there  are  some  shortages,  many 
of  these  are  due  to  population  migration 
caused  by  the  attacks  in  the  North,  a  short- 
age of  foreign  currency,  and  to  rising  expec- 
tations. It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  some- 
one who  used  to  eat  meat  less  than  once  a 
month  complaining  that  they  can  only  find 
it  once  a  week.  Rather  than  expressing  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Sandinista  leadership, 
complaints  about  food  shortages  are  often  a 
symbol  of  deep  change  in  the  society: 
before,  people  accepted  not  having  enough 
food.  now.  they  expect  better. 

Public  work  projects  are  also  active.  Thou- 
sands of  miles  of  roads  are  being  built.  The 
government  is  building  houses  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  Nicaraguans,  24,000  latrines 
are  built  every  year,  and  water  and  sanita- 
tion projects  are  underway.  Electrification 
programs  and  the  extension  of  water  hook- 
ups in  the  cities  are  in  evidence. 

Advances  in  education  have  been  striking. 
The  National  Literacy  Crusade  reduced  illit- 
eracy from  50.3  percent  to  12.9  percent  in 
four  months.  (Literacy  being  defined  as  the 
ability  to  read  and  write  at  a  third-grade 
level.)  Adult  education  is  widespread— 20 
percent  of  the  adult  population  is  enrolled. 
Thousands  of  schools  have  been  built,  and 
nearly  3,000  teachers  have  been  hired  since 
the  revolution.  Teachers  emphasize  reading 
and  arithmetic,  and  there  is  a  focus  on  the 
practical  details  ot  Nicaragua.  For  example, 
the  second  grade  reader  describes  the  differ- 
ent regions  of  the  country  and  their  major 
products  (cotton,  beef,  corn,  etc.).  I  have 
seen  the  new  one-room  schoolhouses  in  tiny 
communities  throughout  the  mountainous 
regions:  one  school  for  each  area  containing 
100-300  people.  Children  in  the  most  isolat- 
ed hamlets  are  going  to  school  and  learning 
to  read  and  write.  Recently,  Nicaragua 
reached  the  one  million  mark:  one  million 
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people  enrolled  in  school.  The  total  popula- 
tion is  3  million. 

Improvements  in  higher  education  are 
equally  impressive.  Eight  new  technical 
schools  have  been  built,  each  with  2,000  stu- 
dents. Programs  in  nursing,  argiculture,  and 
allied  skilled  fields  have  been  expanded  rap- 
idly. Admission  to  the  nation's  medical 
school  has  increased  400  percent— 120  stu- 
dents per  year  enrolled  in  the  largest  class 
before  the  Revolution,  550  last  year. 

The  new  health  care  programs  also  con- 
tribute to  the  Sandinistas'  support.  The 
Scandinistas  have  rebuilt,  reopened,  and  ex- 
panded hospitals,  upgraded  quality,  ex- 
tended coverage,  ancl  made  consultations 
and  hospital  care  free.  Medications  are  dis- 
pensed at  a  nominal  fee.  Many  hospitals  are 
offering  emergency  care  and  24-hour  service 
for  the  first  time.  Hospital  workers  are  en- 
thusiastic, feeling  that  they  are  now  work- 
ing for  the  people  of  their  communities, 
giving  the  best  services  possible  despite  lim- 
ited resources.  More  than  200  clinics  have 
been  built,  many  in  isolated  rural  communi- 
ties without  running  water  or  electricity. 
Consultations  rose  from  2  to  6  million  be- 
tween 1978  and  1982.  Public  health  meas- 
ures have  been  broadly  applied,  using  the 
voluntary  participation  of  large  sectors  of 
the  population.  Immunizations  have  tripled, 
leading  to  a  decline  in  the  incidence  of  in- 
fectious disease.  The  largest  malaria  control 
project  in  Latin  America  was  executed,  with 
80,000  volunteers.  Infant  mortality  has  been 
falling  steadily,  and  the  Ministry  of  Health 
has  recently  adopted  a  novel  strategy  for 
treating  dehydration  (the  major  cause  of 
infant  death)  using  community  volunteers 
and  the  national  women's  organization. 

Programs  for  children  are  perhaps  the 
most  impressive  aspect  of  the  new  social 
service  system.  Food  supplementation  is 
given  to  pregnant  and  lactating  mothers, 
and  there  is  careful  prenatal  care,  especially 
for  mothers  at  risk.  An  increasing  percent- 
age of  births  are  attended  in  hospitals,  and. 
for  the  rural  population,  the  Ministry  of 
Health  has  been  training  local  midwives  to 
identify  and  refer  women  at  risk  for  compli- 
cations, and  to  attend  normal  births.  Breast- 
feeding is  promoted  through  a  massive  pub- 
licity and  education  campaign.  Children  are 
monitored  from  birth,  vaccinated,  and  as- 
sessed for  proper  growth  and  development. 
Oral  rehydration  centers  operate  through- 
out the  country  to  reduce  infant  mortality, 
and  now  community  volunteers  are  being 
taught  to  identify  and  treat  dehydrated 
children.  School  breakfast  and  lunch  pro- 
grams are  active  in  many  cities.  Parks,  rec- 
reational centers,  libraries,  and  carnivals 
flourish. 

Virtually  none  of  these  programs  were 
operational  under  Somoza.  In  fact,  previous- 
ly, two-thirds  of  all  children  were  malnour- 
ished, medical  care  was  out  of  reach  for  70 
percent  of  the  population,  and  only  one 
child  out  of  twenty  born  in  a  rural  area  fin- 
ished sixth  grade.  Not  only  have  the  ad- 
vances been  striking,  but  they  have  been 
made  despite  economic  sanctions  by  the 
United  States  which  have  caused  a  serious 
shortage  of  foreign  currency,  and  the  con- 
stant threat  of  attack  and  sabotage  by  the 
U.S.-supported  groups  attempting  to  over- 
throw the  government. 

THE  WAR 

Another  broad  reason  for  the  unity  of  Nlc- 
araguan  society  and  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment is  the  attacks  of  the  anti-government 
forces,  known  as  Contras.  The  Contras  are 
seen  as  an  outside  force  invading  the  coun- 
try. In  general,  a  society  becomes  more  uni- 
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tied  in  the  face  of  outside  aggression.  But 
this  phenomenon  alone  does  not  explain  the 
unified  repudiation  of  the  Contras. 

The  actions  of  the  Contras  have  been 
characterized  by  extreme  brutality  and  dis- 
respect for  the  lives  of  civilians.  Rather 
than  being  incidental,  attacks  on  civilians 
appear  to  be  the  focus  of  Contra  activity. 
Contras  have: 

Ambushed  buses,  killing  all  male,  and  at 
times  all  civilian  occupants; 

Murdered  agricultural  advisors.  Ministry 
of  Health  personnel,  and  respected  local 
leaders; 

Burned  crops,  slaughtered  livestock,  shot 
at  peasants  harvesting  their  crops,  and  de- 
stroyed reforestation,  water,  and  construc- 
tion projects. 

Within  the  health  sector,  the  brutality  of 
the  Contras  is  omnipresent.  In  addition  to 
the  new  rural  health  stations,  volunteer 
health  workers  have  been  chosen  by  each 
community  and  trained  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health.  These  policies  have  made  facilities, 
health  workers,  and  community  volunteers 
especially  vulnerable  to  attack.  Volunteer 
health  workers  are  not  the  only  targets:  lit- 
eracy workers,  lay  ministers,  and  local  lead- 
ers are  also  frequent  victims. 

A  REVOLUTION  BETRAYED? 

The  revolution  does  not  appear  to  have 
betrayed  its  promises  or  ideals.  In  fact,  the 
freedom  in  Nicaragua  remarkable,  especially 
given  that  it  faces  constant  threat  of  sabo- 
tage and  aggression.  The  opposition  press, 
while  censored  on  issues  of  the  war  and 
commodity  shortages,  publishes  strongly  an- 
tigovernment  articles  daily.  Opposition  par- 
lies are  active,  and  their  billboards  are 
present  throughout  the  country. 

The  subject  of  freedom  of  religion  in  Nica- 
ragua is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  misrepre- 
sented in  our  country.  United  States  offi- 
cials have  claimed  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
trying  to  destroy  religion.  Working  in  a 
rural  community.  I  lived  in  the  cabin  of  a 
priest,  and  gained  a  strong  sense  of  the  feel- 
ing of  excitement  that  many  of  Nicaragua's 
Church  feel:  they  are  trying,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  to  build  a  Church  o(  the  poor, 
closely  in  touch  with  the  majority  of  Nicara- 
guans. Priests  and  lay  ministers  are  actively 
involved  in  health,  education,  and  develop- 
ment projects.  There  is  religious  controver- 
sy in  Nicaragua,  but  it  reflects  deep  tensions 
within  the  Catholic  Church,  rather  than  be- 
tween Church  and  State.  Four  top  govern- 
ment officials  are  priests,  and  many  leaders 
are  deeply  religious.  Many  Nicaraguans, 
after  showing  a  visitor  progress  they  have 
made  in  their  ministry,  school  or  neighbor- 
hood, will  make  it  clear  that  they  are  work- 
ing so  hard  both  because  they  are  Sandinis- 
tas and  because  they  are  Christians. 

In  1981  the  Sandinistas  promised  elections 
for  1985.  Planning  for  the  elections  is  active- 
ly taking  place.  Whether  these  elections  will 
be  broad  is  a  question  which  hangs  in  the 
balance.  Continued  United  States  support 
for  groups  trying  to  overthrow  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government  will  jeopardize  Nicara- 
guan  democracy  at  a  crucial  time  in  its  evo- 
lution.* 
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THE  92D  STREET  Y 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  a 
most  remarkable  institution  with  a 
standard  of  excellence  seldom  encoun- 
tered. The  92d  Street  Young  Mens 
and  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Associa- 
tion has.  since  its  founding  in  1874. 
been  providing  New  Yorkers  and  visi- 
tors to  the  city  with  classical  sympho- 
nies, readings  by  major  poets,  and  lec- 
tures by  important  contemporary 
speakers  and  leaders.  The  Y  is  a  testi- 
mony to  what  the  human  spirit  can 
achieve  when  possessed  with  enough 
inspiration  and  drive.  To  many  of  my 
colleagues  a  "Y"  is  a  place  for  lifting 
weights  and  playing  pool.  But  to  New 
Yorkers,  the  92d  Street  Y  is  much 
more. 

Let  me  give  you  some  history  of  the 
Y.  In  1939.  the  poetry  center  was  set 
up  as  the  first  program  ever  where 
poets  could  read  their  work  as  they 
wished  it  to  be  heard.  Poets  of  such 
stature  as  W.  H.  Auden.  Marianne 
Moore.  T.  S.  Eliot.  Dylan  Thomas,  and 
Wallace  Stevens  have  all  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  Y's  forum. 

Dance  at  the  Y  is  also  exceptional. 
Agnes  de  Mille  has  said  that  the  92d 
Street  Y's  support  and  presentation  of 
dance  was  crucial  to  the  development 
of  modern  dance  in  America.  Starting 
in  the  late  1930s,  until  the  present 
time,  such  notables  as  Martha 
Graham.  Hanya  Holm.  Doris  Hum- 
phreys, and  Jose  Limon  have  appeared 
there. 

Today,  the  92d  Street  "yW-YMHA 
offers,  in  addition  to  cultural  program- 
ing, a  nursery  school  that  teaches  chil- 
dren creativity  by  allowing  them  to  de- 
velop their  potential  at  these  early 
critical  stages.  Children  with  learning 
problems  have  a  place  here  too:  they 
are  taught  to  express  themselves 
through  drama  readings.  There  are 
programs  for  pregnant  women,  singles, 
teenagers,  and  seniors,  to  name  a  few 
more. 

This  cultural  landmark  is  an  exam- 
ple to  all  us  of  what  dedicated  and  cre- 
ative people,  with  limited  resources 
but  a  strong  sense  of  purpose,  can  ac- 
complish. 

It  is  therefore  with  pride  that  I 
present  to  colleagues  a  portion  of  an 
article  which  appeared  in  New  York 
magazine  entitled  "Pop  Goes  the  Y" 
by  Katharine  Davis  Fishman. 

The  article  follows: 

Pop  Goes  the  ■¥" 

Whoosh.  Boom,  txjom.  boom.  Until  this 
year,  there  was  one  place  in  New  York  at 
which  music  lovers  might  expect  to  find 
Handel's  Water  Music  accompanied  by 
actual  water.  That  place  was  the  the  Kauf- 
mann  Concert  Hail  of  the  92nd  Street  Y. 
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the  only  auditorium  in  the  city  built  under 
a  swimming  pool.  At  3:15  of  a  Sunday  after- 
noon, just  as  the  Y  Chamber  Symphony 
was.  well,  immersed  in  iu  opening  selection, 
activity  in  the  pool  (which  the  Ys  executive 
director.  Reynold  Levy,  calls  the  world's 
most  disputed  turf  outside  the  West  Bank") 
would  reach  a  crescendo.  Whenever  some- 
one dove  in.  shock  waves  would  travel  dowi. 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  a  steel  plate  that 
vibrated  like  a  loudspeaker  diaphragm 
through  the  struts  that  hold  up  the  ceiling 
of  the  concert  hall.  In  its  turn,  the  ceiling 
shuddered— boom.  boom,  boom— precisely  in 
phase  with  the  bottom  of  the  pool.  It  cost 
the  Y  $8,500  to  install  isolation  springs  in 
each  strut,  a  tactic  sufficient  to  pacify  all 
but  the  pickiest  ears. 

The  fastidious  eye,  however,  had  lietter  go 
to  Lincoln  Center:  The  92nd  Street  Y  exalts 
and  exults  in  eclecticism.  It  purveys  sport, 
culture,  and  social  services,  which  explains 
how  one  man  joined  the  senior  program  for 
solace  in  his  old  age.  was  spotted  by  the  di- 
rector of  the  American  Jewish  Theatre, 
downstairs,  and  ended  up  at  age  85  with  not 
only  a  lady  friend  but  an  Equity  card.  It  has 
a  lobby  that  often  evokes  the  commissary 
on  the  M-G-M  lot  in  1945.  swarming  with 
extras  fitted  out  by  Wardrobe  to  illustrate 
that  the  Y  is  also  a  gym.  a  nursery  school,  a 
poets  platform,  a  student  residence,  an  arts 
and  crafts  studio,  a  music  school,  a  place  for 
singles  to  meet,  a  lecture  hall,  an  after- 
school  center  for  teenagers,  an  institute  for 
adult  education,  a  day  camp,  a  tour  organiz- 
er, and  a  center  of  Judaic  study. 

The  Y  has  been  some  of  these  things  since 
Its  founding,  in  1874.  and  even  more  of  them 
since  the  thirties,  when  an  adventurous  edu- 
cation director  named  William  Kolodney  of- 
fered New  Yorkers  the  most  exciting  new 
names  in  modern  dance  (Martha  Graham. 
Doris  Humphrey.  Charles  Weidman).  read- 
ings by  such  poets  as  W.  H.  Auden.  Lang- 
ston  Hughes,  and  Marianne  Moore,  and  con- 
certs by  the  Budapest  String  Quartet.  Cul- 
ture flourished  during  Kolodney  s  tenure, 
which  lasted  into  the  fifties,  but  except  for 
the  Poetry  Center  the  Y  languished  after  he 
left. 

In  this  1983-84  season,  however,  the  92nd 
Street  Y  is  sponsoring  82  concerts  and  offer- 
ing 20  more  by  groups  or  artists  who  either 
co-sponsor  concerts  or  rent  the  hall:  39  per- 
formances of  children's  theater,  independ- 
ently produced  but  subsidized  by  the  Y;  99 
lectures:  29  poetry  readings;  two  film  series: 
master  classes  by  six  luminaries  of  the  con- 
cert and  Broadway  stages:  38  tours  in  and 
around  New  York:  eight  all-day  institutes 
and  two  evening  panels  on  Jewish  subjects: 
High  Holy  Day  services  and  dinners:  and  a 
full  season  by  the  American  Jewish  Thea- 
tre. The  Y  now  spends  just  short  of  $1  mil- 
lion to  promote  its  offerings  via  some  25 
brochures  backed  up  by  radio  and  print  ads. 
many  produced  in-house  by  a  public-rela- 
tions staff  of  eleven. 

The  Y  undertakes  all  this  promotion  be- 
cause nearly  four-fifths  of  its  income  is 
earned  in  the  marketplace,  a  proportion  it 
hopes  to  maintain.  (It  takes  in  the  money 
through  admission  fees  to  concerts,  lectures, 
and  classes  and  through  membership  in  the 
Poetry  and  Parenting  Centers  and  the 
health  club.  There's  no  overall  Y  member- 
ship fee.)  The  institution's  operating 
budget,  which  has  tripled  in  the  past  six 
years,  now  amounts  to  more  than  $10  mil- 
lion. It  hustles  on  fund-raising  scenes  as 
well;  In  1983  the  92nd  Street  Y  received  si- 
multaneous $500,000  challenge  grants  from 
both  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
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and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, an  achievement  it  believes  to  be 
unique.  Its  principal  grants  have  traditional- 
ly come  from  the  Greater  New  York  Fund 
and  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthro- 
pies. 

Without  a  doubt  the  Y  is  show-biz  now. 
though  observers  differ  about  when  it  start- 
ed to  swing.  Some  date  the  resurgence  to 
the  1975  renovation  of  Kaufmann  Concert 
Hall,  others  to  the  1977  arrival  of  Levy,  the 
supercharged  executive  director.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  first  spark  was  lit  in  1969, 
when  the  Billy  Rose  Foundation  dropped 
$5,000  in  Hadassah  Markson's  lap. 

Markson.  the  director  of  the  Ys  music 
school,  which  her  father  founded,  had  spent 
her  life  at  the  Y,  studying,  teaching,  and  fi- 
nally being  asked  to  run  the  school:  she  was 
(and  still  is)  a  nice  music  teacher  who  got 
special  joy  from  hearing  a  symphony  of 
practice  sounds  as  she  got  off  the  elevator 
on  the  second  floor.  In  celebration  of  Billy 
Rose  (Who  had  written  the  lyrics  to  •'It's 
Only  a  Paper  Moon"),  producer  Arthur 
Cantor  asked  the  Y  to  start  a  program  on 
lyrics  and  lyricists,  Markson  called  in  the 
Broadway  conductor  Maurice  Levine:  ulti- 
mately Yip"  Harburg.  Sheldon  Harnick. 
Johnny  Mercer,  and  Stephen  Sondheim 
each  spent  a  Sunday  evening  discussing 
their  work.  The  first  night,  there  were  lines 
around  the  block;  within  three  years  Mark- 
son  had  to  lay  on  a  Monday-night  repeat; 
soon  "Lyrics  and  Lyricists"  was  drawing 
Jackie  Onassis  and  Authur  Schlesinger  and 
Leonard  Bernstein.  The  series,  now  m  its 
fourteenth  year,  manages  infinite  variations 
on  the  basic  theme.  Markson  has  expanded 
her  musical-theater  program,  putting  on 
workshops  and  master  classes;  much  of  her 
time  is  .still  spent  gathering  twelve-year-olds 
into  string  quartets,  but  a  part  involves 
swapping  jokes  with  the  likes  of  Arthur 
Schwartz  and  tracking  down  Bob  Fosse. 
Like  the  institution  that  nurtured  her.  Ha- 
dassah Markson  has  become  show  -biz. 

Omus  Hirshbein.  the  Ys  director  of  per- 
forming arts,  was  born  show-biz.  The  son  of 
a  noted  Yiddish  writer  with  a  screenwriting 
contract.  Hershbein  spent  his  childhood  in 
Hollywood  sitting  on  famous  laps.  He  stud- 
ied piano  at  Juilliard.  floundered  at  per- 
forming took  a  job  at  Hunter  College's  Con- 
cert Bureau,  and  then  ran  it.  By  the  time  he 
got  to  the  Y.  in  1973.  Hirshbein  had  a  solid 
list  of  contracts.  I  called  in  every  chip  I 
had.  "  he  says.  Hirshbein.  a  reedy,  gray- 
haired  man  for  whom  conversation  is  a  lorm 
of  aerobic  exercise  that  includes  eyebrow 
lifts,  table  pounding,  stage  whispers,  and 
jabs  with  the  index  finger  toward  the  listen- 
er's windpipe,  says.  "The  earliest  artists 
here  were  all  people  I  felt  close  enough  to 
beg  them  to  take  a  chance  and  come  to  this 
place  when  there  were  black  velour  curtains 
masking  the  brick.  I'm  talking  about  a  the- 
atrical-looking house.  You  know  what 
velour  does  to  sound,  it  soaks  it  up!" 

Fortunately,  the  board  of  directors  was 
seeking  to  recapture  the  stature  of  the  Ko- 
lodney era  and  had  already  decided  to  ren- 
ovate the  hall;  that,  plus  Hirshbein's  strate- 
gy of  saturation  programming  for  maximum 
visibility,  put  the  Y  back  on  the  concert 
map.  You've  got  to  serve  a  variety  of  pub- 
lics." he  says.  "People  who  come  to  solo  re- 
citals aren't  interested  in  chamber  music. 
We  started  a  series  with  Jaime  Laredo,  to  do 
the  most  cherished  works  of  chamber  music, 
but  the  mission  had  to  change  and  the  audi- 
ence didn't  like  it.  Why?  Because  you  can 
only  do  the  Trout'  Quintet  for  so  long!  The 
Trout'  is  a  trite  piece— listen  to  it.  You  do 
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"Verkiarte  Nacht.'  of  Schoenberg.  which  is 
the  most  gorgeous  yummy  summer-night  ro- 
mantic piece,  and  40  people  walk  out  before 
it's  played!  How  will  they  ever  know?" 

In  1976.  he  engaged  the  conductor  Gerard 
Schwarz  to  get  a  few  musicians  together  and 
play  the  Brandenburg  Concertos,  a  holiday 
tradition  Hirshbein  had  started  with  an- 
other group  at  Hunter.  "We  did  the  con- 
certs and  went  home  to  bed,"  he  says,  "'and 
the  reviews  were  wild.  The  Times  and  the 
Post  said  couldn"t  we  do  something  more 
with  the  orchestra.  Gerry  and  I  put  togeth- 
er a  season  of  five  concerts,  the  board  said 
Give  it  a  shot."  and  we  sold  out  and  were 
critically  acclaimed.  Look,  dear  heart,  we 
are  an  uptown  community  center.  If  we  wait 
for  an  orchestra  of  quality  to  come  to  us  we 
will  grow  long  beards."  Now  the  Y  Chamber 
Symphony  has  filled  up  the  available  dates 
in  Kaufmann  Hall  and  is  starting  to  do  run- 
outs, playing  at  Lincoln  Center  and  renting 
the  Kennedy  Center  and  Carnegie  Hall;  it 
has  made  three  records,  and  Hirshbein"s 
dreams  are  not  moderate.  "The  Academy  of 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  must  have  200 
records.""  he  says. 

The  Ys  1976-77  brochure  listed  enough 
events  to  suggest  a  renaissance.  But  the 
fireworks  display  on  92nd  Street  in  the  past 
six  years  was  set  off  mainly  by  Reynold 
Levy,  a  young  Brooklynite  with  a  law 
degree,  a  Ph.D..  some  university  teaching 
experience,  and  a  background  in  govern- 
ment and  nonprofit  agencies.  Levy  aimed  to 
build  the  Y  into  an  institution  of  national 
importance.  Like  the  executive  director 
himself,  the  staffers  he  hired  were  entrepre- 
neurial, visionary,  bright,  hyperactive, 
tense,  and  humorous— '"flakes  and  crazies."" 
he  says.  "You  are  looking  at  the  most  stable 
character  around.  When  you  give  gifted  in- 
spired people,  a  blank  check  ...  I  cannot 
think  of  a  good  program  we  didn't  do  over 
the  past  few  years  because  somebody  said. 
We  can't  afford  it.'  "  The  blank  check  had 
to  come  from  somewhere:  Levy  increased  ef- 
forts to  secure  funds  from  government,  pri- 
vate, and  corporate  donors,  using  some  of 
the  money  to  beef  up  promotion.  And  the 
growth  in  programming  makes  it  easier  to 
get  more  grants  and  contributions. 

The  result  is  an  institution  bursting  its 
boundaries,  physically  and  in  terms  of  pro- 
gramming, pursuing  what  Levy  smilingly 
calls  "manifest  destiny"  by  running  classes 
on  the  West  Side  and  lectures  at  schools 
and  synagogues.  While  the  growth  has  been 
roughly  equal  in  social  services,  education, 
and  the  performing  arts,  in  style  and  pace 
the  Y  is  an  institution  decidedly  altered 
from  what  it  was  six  years  ago.* 


JUKEBOX  BILL  WRONGLY  ROBS 
COPYRIGHT  OWNERS 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  serious  problem  in  the  form 
of  H.R.  3858,  the  so-called  Coin  Oper- 
ated Phonorecord  Player  Copyright 
Act  of  1983.  The  bill  would  set  a  one- 
time fee  of  $50  that  each  jukebox 
owner  would  pay  for  the  use  of  copy- 
right property. 

This  proposed  bill  would  deny,  per- 
manently,  the  compensation   histori- 
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cally  and  justifiably  made  to  the  music 
industry— writers,  producers,  and 
other  individuals  and  companies  which 
produce  the  material  which  makes 
jukebox  operation  possible  in  the  first 
place. 

Under  present  copyright  law,  juke- 
box operators  are  allowed  to  use  all 
copyrighted  material  for  the  low" 
annual  fee  of  $50  per  machine.  That 
annual  fee  was  found  reasonable  by  an 
administrative  agency  and  the  courts. 
Now,  through  H.R.  3858.  the  jukebox 
operators  want  to  replace  the  annual 
fee  with  a  one-time  $50  payment.  If 
the  bill  is  allowed  to  become  law,  copy- 
right owners  would  receive  virtually 
nothing  for  valuable  property.  More- 
over, the  royalty  system  on  which 
copyright  is  properly  based  would  be 
overturned. 

This  bill  would  reward  those  who 
have  defied  the  law  in  the  past  with  a 
general  amnesty  for  past  infringe- 
ments. The  bill  presumes  that  the 
jukebox  business  is  in  trouble.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  simply  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  grossly 
unfair  to  the  creators  of  songs  to  do 
such  ill-conceived  damage  to  our  copy- 
right system.  In  my  district,  and 
throughout  our  State,  literally  thou- 
sands of  Tennesseans  are  engaged  in 
the  music  industry  as  their  basic  liveli- 
hood. These  are  not  only  well-known 
performing  artists.  The  problem  of 
lost  income  faces  the  many  writers, 
production  company  employees,  and 
others  who  labor  in  the  music  industry 
throughout  the  country. 

For  decades,  jukebox  operators  ben- 
efited from  a  free  ride  because  of  an 
anomalous  provision  of  the  old  1909 
Copyright  Act.  They  paid  nothing  for 
the  right  to  perform  the  copyrighted 
music  whose  performance  they  were 
selling  to  the  public.  Every  neutral 
party  which  examined  the  issue  fa- 
vored repeal  of  this  exemption.  Con- 
gress agreed  and,  after  long  consider- 
ation, provided  for  a  compulsory  li- 
cense for  jukeboxes  in  the  1976  Copy- 
right Act  as  a  compromise  to  full  li- 
ability. 

In  1980,  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tri- 
bunal concluded  that  a  phased-in 
annual  fee  of  $50  per  jukebox  was  rea- 
sonable. This  ruling  was  subsequently 
upheld  by  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals 
and  the  Supreme  Court  denied  review. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  jukebox  operators 
are  now  seeking  to  overturn  a  fair 
compromise  based  upon  more  than  a 
decade  of  careful  review  by  the  Tribu- 
nal and  the  courts.  The  Tribunal's 
compromise  finding,  a  $50  annual  fee, 
is  firmly  grounded  in  the  legislative 
intent  of  the  1976  Copyright  Act. 

H.R.  3858  is  nothing  more  than  an 
ill-disguised  ploy  to  rob  the  copyright 
owners  of  recorded  music  of  their  legal 
property.  The  Congress  should  reject 
this  initiative  as  not  only  bad  public 
policy  but  dangerous  precedent.* 
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INTRODUCTION  OF 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  DONALD  JOSEPH  ALBOSTA 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  high 
unemployment  caused  by  unfair  for- 
eign competition;  our  American  com- 
panies moving  overseas  to  take  advan- 
tage of  reduced  taxes;  reduced  tech- 
nology innovation.  All  the  above  are 
symptoms  of  a  much  larger  trend  in 
this  country  that  must  be  changed. 
The  time  has  come  to  stand  up  for 
Americans  and  stop  the  hemorrhaging 
of  jobs  and  capital  overseas. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  two  bills 
that  I  feel  will  be  significantly  helpful 
in  reversing  this  trend.  If  enacted, 
these  legislative  measures  will  be  in- 
strumental in  turning  this  country 
around  by  discouraging  American  com- 
panies from  transporting  their  manu- 
facturing plants  overseas:  by  protect- 
ing patents  on  American  inventions 
and  technology;  and  by  creating  jobs 
for  American  workers,  essential  to  the 
economic  recovery  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that  every  year 
the  United  States  allows  American 
corporations  to  develop  technology 
here,  then  packup  its  manufacturing 
plant,  layoff  American  workers,  and 
move  its  production  overseas,  usually 
so  that  the  corporation  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  low  taxes  in  a  "tax  holiday" 
country. 

Enactment  of  taxation  on  the  Amer- 
ican "runaway"  plant  would  eliminate 
the  tax  incentives  which  some  foreign 
countries  offer  in  order  to  attract 
American  investment,  therefore  pre- 
serving U.S.  jobs  in  U.S.  factories. 
Likewise,  I  feel  it  is  equally  important 
to  provide  U.S.  inventors  with  the  pro- 
tection they  need  on  patents  by  insur- 
ing that  an  avenue  of  recourse  is  avail- 
able if  a  patent  or  technology  is  stolen 
and  reproduced  in  another  country. 
The  bills  I  am  introducing  today  ad- 
dresses both  of  these  concerns.  But 
above  all,  they  reaffirm  this  Govern- 
ments  commitment  of  keeping  Ameri- 
can jobs  and  American  technology 
where  they  belong— in  America.  It  is 
time  that  the  Federal  Government  say 
enough.  No  longer  will  this  country  be 
bled  to  death  by  companies  moving 
abroad  taking  with  them  the  jobs  that 
are  so  needed  in  States  like  Michigan 
with  high  unemployment. 

TAX  PROPOSAL 

Under  the  current  existing  law,  the 
income  of  foreign  corporations  operat- 
ing abroad  is  generally  not  subject  to 
current  U.S.  taxation.  This  is  regard- 
less of  whether  the  shareholders  of 
the  corporation  are  from  the  United 
States  or  foreign  countries. 

In  1962,  the  Congress  adopted  sub- 
part F  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
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nue  Code  to  change  in  part  this  rule  in 
the  case  of  certain  tax  haven  activi- 
ties. However,  this  change  does  not  go 
far  enough.  This  is  no  question  some 
of  the  U.S.  investment  abroad  in  these 
facilities  is  located  in  countries  which 
impose  substantial  corporate  income 
taxes.  Investment  decisions  in  these 
cases  are  made  on  the  basis  of  general 
business  considerations. 

However,  we  are  seeing  a  new  dis- 
turbing trend  occurring.  That  is.  devel- 
oping countries  are  deviating  from 
their  normal  corporate  tax  structure 
by  offering  tax-related  incentives  such 
as  holidays  from  taxation  to  attract 
foreign  investment.  This  is  significant 
because  the  U.S.  tax  system  does  not 
tax  income  of  a  foreign  subsidiary. 
Some  U.S.  companies  have  been  en- 
ticed to  move  production  from  U.S. 
cities  to  foreign  locations  where  they 
produce  largely  for  the  U.S.  market. 
This  trend  must  be  reversed  and 
quickly.  My  bill  is  designed  to  do  just 
that  by  removing  the  income  tax 
factor  from  influencing  foreign  invest- 
ment. Let  me  provide  an  example  of 
what  I  mean. 

Recently,  we  have  all  read  newspa- 
per accounts  of  an  American  corpora- 
tion with  a  manufacturing  plant  in  the 
Midwest  who.  without  proper  notice, 
announces  its  plans  to  transfer  all  op- 
erating processes  overseas  to  a  tax 
haven  country  such  as  the  Philippines 
or  Jamaica.  Even  though  American  in- 
genuity and  technology  developed  the 
product,  the  company  decides  to  take 
advantage  of  the  artificially  low  tax 
incentives  in  a  foreign  country  and 
moves  overseas.  Once  in  the  foreign 
country,  the  U.S.  corporation,  using 
the  American-developed  technology, 
makes  the  product,  ships  it  to  the 
United  States  and  sells  it  in  our  local 
stores  at  high  prices.  The  American 
worker's  losses  are  threefold.  One,  the 
American  worker  loses  his  job  to  for- 
eign competition.  Second,  the  Ameri- 
can worker  buys  the  foreign-made 
product  and  sends  this  profit  overseas. 
And  third,  U.S.  revenues  are  unobtain- 
able. These  American-owned  compa- 
nies escape  without  paying  their  fair 
share  of  taxes.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  American  taxpayer  is  up  in  arms 
over  increased  taxes  when  this  type  of 
tax  avoidance  is  encouraged  right  in 
our  own  backyard. 

To  summarize,  my  tax  proposal  will 
add  a  new  classification  of  taxable 
income  to  require  that  current  U.S. 
taxation  of  earnings  and  profits  of 
controlled  foreign  manufacturing  cor- 
porations which  benefit  from  tax  holi- 
days. This  is  accomplished  by  incorpo- 
rating the  new  classification  into  the 
existing  subpart  F  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code. 

To  assist  my  colleagues,  I  ask  that  a 
copy  of  this  legislation  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record. 
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A  bill  to  discourage  domestic  corporations 
from  establishing  manufacturing  subsidi- 
aries in  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  Federal  taxes  by  including  in 
the  gross  income  of  the  United  Stales 
shareholders  in  foreign  corporations  the 
retained  earnings  of  any  such  subsidiary 
which  are  attributable  to  manufacturing 
operations  in  any  country  which  imposes 
little  or  no  taxes  on  such  operations  or 
provide  any  tax  incentive  for  capital  in- 
vestments in  such  operations 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SKITIOV  I.  INtOMK  KKOM  Kl  NAW AV  IM.ANTS  OK 
KROM  MAM  KACTlRINt;  OKKRATIONS 
l.tH  ATKI)  IN  A  1  Ol  NTRV  WHU  H  I'RO 
VIDKS  A  TAX  HOI.IDAV  INCl.l DKI)  IN 
StBPART  K  IN*  ItMK. 

(a)  Foreign  Base  Company  Manufactur- 
ing Related  Income  Added  to  Currently 
Taxed  Amounts.— Subsection  <a)  of  section 
954  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
Code  (defining  foreign  base  company 
income)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■•(6)  the  foreign  ba.se  company  manufac- 
turing related  income  for  the  taxable  year 
(determined  under  subsection  (i)  and  re- 
duced as  provided  in  subsection  (b)<5))." 

(b>  Definition  of  Foreign  Base  Company 
Manufacturing  Related  Income.— Section 
954  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub.sec- 
lion: 

(i)  Foreign  Base  Company  Manufactur- 
ing Related  Income.— 

(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  foreign  base  company  manu- 
facturing related  income'  mean.s  income 
(whether  in  the  form  of  profits,  commis- 
sions, fees,  or  otherwise)  derived  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manufacture  for  or  sale  to  any 
person  of  personal  property  by  the  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  where  the  prop- 
erty sold  was  manufactured  by  the  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  in  any  country 
other  than  the  United  States  if  such  proper- 
ty or  any  component  of  such  property  was 
manufactured— 

■•(A)  in  a  tax  holiday  plant,  or 

■•(B)  in  runaway  plant. 

■•(2)  Other  definitions;  special  rules.— 
For  puposes  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  Tax  holiday  plant  defined.— The 
term    tax  holiday  plant"  mearis  any  facili- 

ty- 

■■(i)  operated  by  the  controlled  foreign 
corporation  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  personal  property,  and 

(ii)  with  respect  to  which  any  economic 
tienefit  under  any  tax  law  of  the  country  in 
which  such  facility  is  located  accrued— 

■•(I)  to  such  corporation. 

••(II)  for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  in- 
centive to  such  corporation  to  establish, 
maintain,  or  expand  such  facility,  and 

(III)  for  the  taxable  year  of  such  corpo- 
ration during  which  the  personal  property 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  was  manufac- 
tured. 

•(B)  Runaway  plant  defined.— The  term 
runaway  plant'  means  any  facility— 

(i)  for  the  manufacture  of  personal  prop- 
erty of  which  not  less  than  25  percent  is 
used,  consumed,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in 
the  United  States,  and 

■•(ii)  which  is  established  or  maintained  by 
the  controlled  foreign  corporation  in  a 
country  in  which  the  effective  tax  rate  im- 
posed by  such  country  on  the  corporation  is 
less  than  80  percent  of  the  effective  tax  rate 
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which  would  be  imposed  on  such  corpora- 
tion under  this  title. 

■•(C>  Economic  benefit  under  any  tax  law 
DEFINED.— The  term  economic  benefit  under 
any  tax  law'  includes— 

"(i)  any  exclusion  or  deduction  of  any 
amount  from  gross  income  derived  in  con- 
nection with— 

(I)  the  operation  of  any  manufacturing 
facility,  or 

(II)  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  per- 
sonal property. 

which  would  otherwise  be  subject  to  tax 
under  the  law  of  such  country; 

••(ii)  any  reduction  in  the  rate  of  any  tax 
which  would  otherwise  be  imposed  under 
the  laws  of  such  country  with  respect  to  any 
facility  or  property  referred  to  in  clause  (i) 
(including  any  ad  valorem  tax  or  excise  tax 
with  respect  to  such  property); 

••(iii)  any  credit  against  any  tax  which 
would  otherwise  be  assessed  against  any 
such  facility  or  property  or  any  income  de- 
rived in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
any  such  facility  or  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  any  such  facility  or  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  any  such  property;  and 

■■(iv)  any  abatement  of  any  amount  of  tax 
otherwise  due  and  any  other  reduction  in 
the  actual  amount  of  tax  paid  to  such  coun- 
try. 

"(D)  Manufacture  defined— The  term 
manufacture'  or  •manufacturing'  includes 
any  production,  processing,  assembling,  or 
finishing  of  any  personal  properly  or  any 
component  of  properly  not  yet  assembled 
and  any  packaging,  handling,  or  other  activ- 
ity incidental  to  the  shipment  or  delivery  of 
such  property  to  any  buyer. 

■■(E)  Corporation  includes  any  related 
person.— The  term  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration' includes  any  related  person  with 
respect  to  such  corporation. 

(F)  Special  rule  for  determining  which 

TAXABLE  year  AN  ECONOMIC  BENEFIT  WAS  OB- 
TAINED.—An  economic  benefit  under  any  tax 
law  shall  be  treated  as  having  accrued  in  the 
taxable  year  of  the  controlled  foreign  corpo- 
ration in  which  such  corporation  actually 
obtained  the  benefit,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  such  benefit  may  have  been  allow- 
able for  any  preceding  or  succeeding  taxable 
year  and  was  carried  forward  or  back,  for 
any  reason,  to  the  taxable  year. 

■(3)  Limitation  on  application  of  para- 
graph .  1  i  in  certain  cases.— For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  foreign  base 
company  manufacturing  related  income' 
shall  not  include  any  income  of  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  from  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  personal  property  if— 

■■(i)  such  corporation  is  not  a  corporation 
significantly  engaged  in  manufacturing. 

•■(ii)  the  investment  in  the  expansion  of 
an  existing  facility  which  gave  rise  to  a  tax 
holiday  for  such  facility  was  not  a  substan- 
tial investment,  or 

••(iii)  the  personal  property  was  used,  con- 
sumed, or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  the  coun- 
try in  which  such  properly  was  manufac- 
tured. 

••(B)  Corporation  significantly  engaged 
IN  manufacturing  defined.— 

"(i)  General  rule.— A  corporation  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  significantly  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing if  the  value  of  real  property  and 
other  capital  assets  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  corporation  and  dedicated  to  manufac- 
turing operations  is  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  total  value  of  all  real  property  and 
other  capital  assets  owned  or  controlled  by 
such  corporation. 
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"(ii)  Special  rule  for  assessing  property 
value.— The  value  of  any  property  owned  by 
the  corporation  is  the  basis  of  such  corpora- 
tion in  such  properly.  The  basis  of  the  cor- 
poration in  any  properly  which  was  ac- 
quired other  than  by  purchase  shall  be  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  property  at  the 
time  of  such  acquisition.  Any  property  con- 
trolled but  not  owned  by  such  corporation 
under  any  lease  (or  any  other  instrument 
which  gives  such  corporation  any  right  of 
use  or  occupancy  with  respect  to  such  prop- 
erty) shall  be  treated  as  properly  acquired 
other  than  by  purchase  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  the  preceding  sentence. 

•■(C)  Substantial  investment  defined.— 
The  term  substantial  investment'  means 
any  amount  which— 

■•(i)  was  added  to  the  capital  account  for 
an  existing  facility  during  the  3-year  period 
ending  on  the  last  day  of  any  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  which  such  facility  is  a  lax 
holiday  plant,  and 

■■(ii)  caused  the  sum  of  all  amounts  added 
to  such  account  during  such  period  to 
exceed  20  percent  of  the  total  value  of  such 
facility  (determined  in  the  manner  provided 
in  subparagraph  (B)(ii))  on  the  first  day  of 
such  period." 

(c)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)(A)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section  954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■■and  "  at  the  end  thereof. 

(B)  Paragraph  (5)  of  such  subsection  (a)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ■and"  after  the 
comma  at  the  end  thereof. 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (b)(4) 
of  such  section  954  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■'subsection  (a)(5)."  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■subsection  (a)(5)  or  foreign 
base  company  manufacturing  related 
income  described  in  subsection  (a)(6)." 

(3)  Subsection  (b)(5)  of  such  section  954  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■'and  the  foreign 
base  company  oil  related  income"  and  by  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •the  foreign  base 
company  oil  related  income,  and  the  foreign 
base  company  manufacturing  related 
income". 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  954  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Foreign  base  company  manufactur- 
ing related  income  not  treated  as  another 
KIND  OF  base  company  INCOME.— Income  of  a 
corporation  which  is  foreign  base  company 
manufacturing  related  income  shall  not  be 
treated  as  foreign  base  company  income  of 
such  corporation  under  any  paragraph  of 
subsection  (a)  other  than  paragraph  (6)." 

(d)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
of  foreign  corporations  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1983,  and  to  taxable  years  of 
United  States  shareholders  in  which,  or 
with  which,  such  taxable  years  of  foreign 
corporations  end. 

(2)  Investments  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment  NOT  TAKEN    INTO   ACCOUNT.— NO   facility 

of  a  foreign  controlled  corporation  shall  be 
treated  as  a  tax  holiday  plant  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  954(i)(2)(A)  of  such 
Code,  as  amended  by  this  section)  or  as  a 
runaway  plant  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 954(i)(2)(B)  of  such  Code,  as  amended 
by  this  section)  on  the  basis  of  any  amount 
paid  or  incurred  with  respect  to  such  facility 
and  added  to  the  capital  account  for  such 
facility  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 
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Patented  Invention  Protection  Act 

America's  patent  system  is  essential 
to  this  Nation's  security  as  it  contrib- 
utes to  strengthening  our  technologi- 
cal base,  stimulates  investment  in  the 
private  sector  and  most  importantly, 
preserves  and  creates  jobs.  We  have 
noticed  in  this  country  a  slowing  of 
the  growth  in  the  area  of  developed 
technology.  According  to  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  to  Improve  the  Patent 
laws,  there  is  a  lack  of  patent  protec- 
tion. To  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
our  patent  system  and  provide  for  the 
protection  of  technology  developed  in 
this  country,  I  am  introducing  the 
Patent  Invention  Protection  Act. 

The  Patent  Invention  Protection  Act 
is  designed  to  stimulate  and  strength- 
en the  incentive  role  for  investment  in 
the  United  States  by  providing  protec- 
tion of  a  process  patented  in  the 
United  States,  and  making  those  who 
import,  sell  or  use  a  product  or  process 
liable  as  an  infringer.  Undoubtedly, 
this  act  will  help  to  encourage  re- 
search, inventions  and  commerical  de- 
velopment of  new  technology  and 
reduce  the  occurrence  of  unfair  for- 
eign competition. 

Presently,  many  foreign  countries 
have  laws  to  protect  their  manufactur- 
ers against  the  selling  of  products 
processed  with  essentially  stolen  tech- 
nology. Unbelievably,  this  is  not  avail- 
able to  U.S.  investors  and  manufactur- 
ers. My  bill  broadens  the  procedural 
and  substantive  remedies  available  to 
the  patentee  and  encourages  the  pro- 
duction of  products  intended  for  the 
U.S.  market  to  be  made  within  the 
United  States.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  this 
bill  be  reprinted  for  the  Record. 

The  Patent  Invention  Protection  Act 

A  bill  to  amend  title  35  of  the  United  Stales 
Code  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
patent    laws    by    providing   protection    to 
holders    of    United    States    patents    from 
unfair  foreign  competition 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 271  of  title  35.  United  Stales  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

■■(e)  Whoever  without  authority  imports 
into  or  sells  or  uses  within  the  United  Slates 
a  product  made  in  another  country  by  a 
process  patented  in  the  United  States  shall 
be  liable  as  an  infringer. 

■•(f)  Whoever  without  authority  supplies 
or  causes  to  be  supplied  in  the  United  Slates 
the  material  components  of  a  patented  in- 
vention, where  such  components  are  uncom- 
bined  in  whole  or  in  part,  intending  that 
such  components  w'ill  be  combined  outside 
of  the  United  Slates,  and  knowing  that  if 
such  components  were  combined  within  the 
United  States  the  combination  would  be  an 
infringement  of  the  patent,  shall  be  liable 
as  an  infringer.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  unex- 
pired United  States  patents  granted  before 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.» 
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HON.  EDWARD  TOLES  APPOINT- 
ED TO  U.S.  BANKRUPTCY 
COURT 


HON.  CARDISS  COLUNS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce 
that  the  Honorable  Edward  Toles  has 
been  appointed  as  a  judge  of  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court,  in  the  northern 
district  of  Illinois. 

A  copy  of  his  correspondence  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  follows: 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court. 
Northern  District  of  Illinois. 
Chicago  III..  December  12.  1983. 
Hon.  Ronald  W.  Reagan. 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Permit  me  to  re- 
spectfully advise,  pursuant  to  Title  5, 
United  States  Code.  Section  8331(22)(A). 
that  I.  Edward  B.  Toles.  a  duly  appointed 
United  States  Bankruptcy  Court  Judge, 
Northern  District  of  Illinois,  presently  serv- 
ing my  official  term  until  March  31.  1984. 
agree  to  accept  appointment  as  a  Judge  of  a 
United  States  Bankruptcy  Court  established 
under  Section  201  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act  of  1978.  (Public  Law  95-598, 
Nov.  6.  1978.  92  Stat.  2681)  which  amends 
the  retirement  provisions  of  Title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  pertaining  to  Bankrupt- 
cy Judges. 

This  notice  to  accept  appointment  as  a 
Bankruptcy  Judge  under  Section  201  is 
being  filed  with  you.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate,  and  the  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  Stales  Courts  to 
protect  and  qualify  for  the  enhanced  retire- 
ment benefit  provisions  contained  in  5 
U.S.C.  Section  8339(n)  1S82. 

I  am  aware  that  the  future  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  is  in  doubt  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  approve  legislation  ad- 
dressing the  constitutional  problems  pre- 
sented by  Northern  Pipeline  Construction 
Co.  v.  Marathon  Pipeline  Co..  458  U.S.  50 
(1982).  but  I  believe  that  in  order  to  pre- 
serve my  retirement  benefits  provided  in  5 
U.S.C.  8339(n)  1982.  this  notice  and  advice 
should  be  filed  signifying  my  agreement  to 
accept  an  appointment  as  a  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Bankruptcy  Court. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  B.  Toles. 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge. 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court. 
Northern  District  of  Illinois, 
Chicago  III..  December  12.  1983. 
Hon.  George  W.  Bush. 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Notice  is 
hereby  given  in  conformity  with  Sec. 
8331(22)(A)  that  I  have  agreed  to  accept  an 
appointment  as  a  Judge  of  a  United  States 
Bankruptcy  Court  established  under  Sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of 
1978  (PL  95-598,  Nov.  6,  1978,  92  Stat.  2681). 
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A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  encompassing  this  agree- 
ment is  attached  hereto. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Edward  B.  Toles. 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge.m 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE 
FUNDS  FOR  DRUG  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  address  one  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  facing  our 
Nations  young  people:  drug  abuse.  My 
bill,  entitled  the  'National  Drug  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1984."  will  fund  educa- 
tion programs  in  the  schools  to  deter 
drug  use  and  will  provide  children 
with  information  about  the  harmful 
effects  of  drug  abuse. 

Statistics  indicate  that  young  people 
of  all  socioeconomic  strata  use  drugs, 
even  those  in  grade  school.  A  nation- 
wide survey  indicates  that  50  percent 
of  our  fourth-graders  believe  that 
their  peers  have  experimented  with 
drugs,  and  25  percent  report  signifi- 
cant peer  pressure  to  try  drugs  or  alco- 
hol. 

Data  also  demonstrate  a  clear  rela- 
tion between  smoking  cigarettes  and 
using  marihuana  and  other  drugs.  For 
example,  among  all  teenagers  in  1983. 
current  cigarette  smokers  were  11 
times  more  likely  to  be  current  mari- 
huana users  and  14  times  more  likely 
than  nonsmokers  to  be  current  users 
of  heroin,  cocaine,  and/or  hallucino- 
gens. At  least  one  in  every  16  high 
school  seniors  is  actively  smoking  mar- 
ihuana on  a  daily  basis,  and  fully  one 
in  five  have  done  so  for  at  least  a 
month  at  some  time  in  their  lives. 

Alcohol  is  also  being  abused  by  our 
young  people.  About  one  in  16  seniors 
is  drinking  alcohol  daily,  and  41  per- 
cent have  had  five  or  more  drinks  in  a 
row  at  least  in  the  past  2  weeks. 

The  statistics  are  also  shocking 
when  translated  into  the  costs  to  our 
society,  including  accidents,  robberies, 
and  murders.  Drug  abuse  costs  this 
Nation  $100  billion  annually,  of  which 
an  astonishing  $70  to  $80  billion  is  at- 
tributable to  drug-related  crime  and 
corruption,  and  $15  to  $20  billion  is  at- 
tributable to  the  impact  of  drug  abus- 
ers on  the  health  care,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  judicial  systems,  the  em- 
ployment market,  and  the  general  wel- 
fare and  social  service  systems.  We 
cannot  afford  this  drain  on  our  econo- 
my and  judicial  system.  More  impor- 
tantly, we  cannot  stand  by  and  watch 
our  children  Income  drawn  into  drug 
abuse  because  they  did  not  know  or 
understand  the  consequences.  We 
must  begin  to  inform  our  children— 
the  sooner,  the  better— about  the  ef- 
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fects  of  drug  use.  That  is  why  I  have 
proposed  this  bill. 

The  National  Drug  Education  Act 
was  formulated  after  months  of  exten- 
sive hearings  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control.  The 
committee  held  hearings  in  my  district 
in  December  and  heard  testimony 
from  law  enforcement  officials,  treat- 
ment and  prevention  officials,  and 
educators.  The  unanimous  opinion  was 
that  drug  education  programs  in  the 
schools  play  a  vitally  important  part 
in  helping  stem  the  use  of  drugs.  Chil- 
dren who  are  informed  at  an  early  age 
about  the  physical  and  mental  effects 
of  drug,  alcohol,  and  tobacco  use  can 
make  an  informed  choice  to  refuse  to 
submit  to  peer  pressure  to  experiment 
with  or  use  these  substances. 

Recognizing  that  drug  education 
must  begin  early,  I  have  proposed  that 
Federal  funds  be  made  available  to 
State  educational  agencies  to  establish 
and  improve  drug,  alcohol,  and  tobac- 
co education  programs  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  students.  Local 
educational  agencies  would  provide  5 
percent  of  the  funds,  the  States  would 
contribute  20  percent,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  would  make  grants 
available  for  the  remaining  75  percent. 
The  bill,  which  appropriates  for  the 
Department  of  Education  $30  million 
over  3  years,  is  designed  to  allow  local 
educational  agencies  receiving  Federal 
grant  money  flexibility  in  developing 
drug  education  programs  in  their  o'vn 
school  districts. 

The  act  requires  that  State  educa- 
tional agencies  apply  to  the  Secretary 
of  Education  for  a  grant.  The  State 
agency  would  establish  procedures  to 
insure  that  the  money  used  by  local 
educational  agencies  is  spent  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
The  local  educational  agency  receiv- 
ing these  moneys  must  develop  a  drug, 
alcohol,  and  tobacco  education  pro- 
gram that:  Assesses  the  problems  and 
current  educational  programs,  if  any. 
designed  to  address  such  problems: 
outlines  specific  plans  for  providing  or 
improving  instruction  on  drug,  alco- 
hol, and  tobacco  use;  describes  the 
goals  that  are  to  be  achieved  by  the 
drug  education  program,  and  provide 
an  annual  report  on  progress  in  ob- 
taining these  goals;  estimates  the  cost 
of  the  program  and  gives  assurances 
that  the  local  educational  agency  will 
pay  5  percent  of  the  program's  cost; 
contains  a  plan  for  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination with  local  and  Federal  law 
enforcement  officials;  contains  assur- 
ances that  the  program  will  meet  any 
special  needs  of  low-income  and  minor- 
ity students;  and  provides  procedures 
to  insure  a  proper  accounting  of  Fed- 
eral funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under 
this  act. 

I  encourage  all  Members  to  review 
this  proposal  and  join  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Our  children's  health  and  wel- 
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fare  is  at  stake.  The  cost  is  small  and 
the  benefits  to  our  children  are  enor- 
mous,* 


THE  DISCOURAGED  AND  PART- 
TIME  WORKER;  AMERICAS 
HIDDEN  UNEMPLOYED 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long  been  concerned  that  the  monthly 
unemployment  figures  do  not  tell  us 
how  many  people  are  really  out  of 
work  in  our  country  and  in  my  State 
of  Ohio.  The  figures  released  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  count 
only  those  people  who  are  out  of  work 
and  actively  looking  for  a  new  job. 
They  do  not  include  the  discouraged 
worker  who  is  out  of  a  job  and  has 
given  up  looking  for  a  new  one  and  the 
worker  forced  to  take  part-time  work 
for  economic  reasons. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  a  recent 
article  from  the  Akron.  Ohio.  Beacon- 
Journal  that  focuses  on  the  plight  of 
the  discouraged  worker  and  the  under- 
counting  of  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government. 
We  have  long  known  about  the  dis- 
couraged worker.  This  excellent  arti- 
cle, that  appeared  on  February  4.  1984. 
is  an  important  reminder  that  the 
much  ballyhooed  recovery  conceals  a 
great  deal  of  misery  and  discourage- 
ment. According  to  the  article,  the 
real  unemployment  rate  in  the  United 
States  for  the  last  quarter  of  1983  was 
12.4  percent,  not  the  official  8.5  per- 
cent. That  12.4  percent  figure  includes 
both  discouraged  workers  and  people 
working  part  time  for  economic  rea- 
sons—people who  clearly  have  been 
bypassed  by  the  current  recovery. 

Following  is  the  article: 
Not  All  Jobless  Are  Counted— Rates 

Exclude  Those  Who  Have  Quit  Looking 

(By  Charlene  Nevada) 

When  the  federal  government  announced 
Friday  that  the  national  unemployment 
rate  was  the  lowest  in  more  than  two  years. 
it  didn't  count  people  like  Gene  Sargent  of 
Barberton. 

Sargent— a  Vietnam  veteran  laid  off  for 
more  than  a  year— has  quit  looking  for  a 
job.  at  least  for  now. 

And  people  who  aren't  looking  for  work 
aren't  counted  among  the  unemployed. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  latest  un- 
employment figure— 8  percent— was  calcu- 
lated by  a  survey  that  counted  jobless 
people  who  said  they  actively  looked  for 
work  in  January. 

Ohio's  jobless  rate  in  January  was  9.3  per- 
cent, compared  with  a  peak  of  14.9  percent 
in  January  1983. 

Sargent  hasn't  been  actively  looking  for 
work  lately. 

He  was  laid  off  in  December,  1982.  He  had 
been  a  telephone  installer  for  Telecommuni- 
cations in  Brooks  Park. 
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He  tried  looking  for  a  job  for  awhile.  But 
long  lines  and  no  jobs  have  left  him  discour- 
aged, he  said. 

Tm  not  a  lazy  American. "  says  Sargent, 
who  lives  with  his  parents.  "I'm  not  a  hope- 
less person." 

But  the  veteran,  who  studied  at  kent 
State  for  two  years,  is  discouraged. 

He  figures  things  will  get  better  in  the 
spring  when  the  weather  breaks  and  he  will 
start  applying  for  outdoor  work. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  federal  government, 
people  like  Sargent— who  have  given  up 
hunting  for  jobs,  even  though  temporarily— 
are  classified  as  "discouraged  workers." 

They  are  not  calculated  into  the  national 
unemployment  rate. 

Government  officials  defend  the  method. 
Counting  only  those  actively  seeking  work, 
they  say.  gives  the  most  valid  and  objective 
unemployment  figure. 

But  not  counting  people  like  Sargent  in 
the  unemployment  rate  is  increasingly  be- 
coming a  bone  of  contention  for  labor 
unions,  which  argue  the  ever-improving  un- 
employment rate  is  painting  a  rosier  picture 
than  really  exists. 

The  unemployment  rate  severely  under- 
states the  effect  of  unemployment. "  says 
Arnold  Cantor,  assistant  director  of  the 
AFL-ClO's  department  of  economic  re- 
search. 

Sargent,  him-self,  did  not  participate  in 
the  survey  to  determine  unemployment  in 
January.  But  others  in  his  situation  did. 

The  government's  unemployment  figures 
come  from  canvassing  60.000  households 
across  the  country,  including  2.300  in  Ohio. 

"The  unemployment  rate  has  nothing  to 
do  with  unemployment  compensation,  noth- 
ing to  do  with  benefits. "  says  Phil  Rones 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  office 
in  Washington.  D.C. 

Some  market  observers  have  likened  the 
survey  to  a  cross  between  the  Nielsen  rat- 
ings and  the  Gallup  Poll,  although  govern- 
ment researchers  avoid  the  comparisons. 

Those  60,000  houses  are  selected  through 
a  complex  sampling  formula,  according  to 
Rones. 

Persons  16  and  older  in  each  household 
are  asked  several  questions  and  then  classi- 
fied as  either  employed,  unemployed  or  out 
of  the  labor  force. 

Discouraged  workers— people  like  Sar- 
gent—are considered  out  ot  the  labor  force, 
according  to  Rones. 

To  get  the  unemployment  rate,  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  (those  ac- 
tively seeking  work)  is  divided  by  the  total 
labor  force  (those  working  and  those  not 
working  but  actively  seeking  work). 

Deborah  Klein,  a  senior  economist  with 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  says  count- 
ing the  so-called  discouraged  worker  would 
produce  a  "less  objective"  unemployment 
figure. 

The  concept  of  a  discouraged  worker,  she 
says  is  subjective.  "The  status  is  dependent 
on  a  person's  state  of  mind"  rather  than 
being  dependent  on  activities  such  as  actual 
job  hunting,  she  says. 

So  by  measuring  activity— counting  those 
who  actively  seek  work— the  department  be- 
lieves it  gets  a  better  picture  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  government  isn't  trying  to  minimize 
the  unemployment  picture,  she  says,  but  be- 
lieves that  counting  those  seeking  work  is  a 
more  accurate  measure  of  unemployment. 

The  method  of  calculating  unemployment 
has  been  reviewed  and  approved  by  blue 
ribbon  and  presidential  commissions,  she 
says. 
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The  government  does  a  publish— on  a 
quarterly  basis— a  figure  of  discouraged 
workers,  based  on  sampling  in  the  60.000 
homes. 

That  figure  is  now  1.5  million,  she  says. 

The  department  also  prepares  a  separate 
unemployment  statistic,  counting  those  dis- 
couraged workers  as  well  as  people  working 
part  time  for  economic  reasons. 

Inclusion  of  those  two  groups  boosted  the 
unemployment  rate  to  12.4  percent  for  the 
last  quarter  of  1983.  she  said.  At  the  same 
time,  the  widely  circulated  figure  for  unem- 
ployment—not counting  those  two  groups- 
was  8.5  percent. 

There's  a  reason  why  the  figures  of  dis- 
couraged workers  are  only  available  quarter- 
ly instead  of  monthly,  Ms.  Klein  said. 

It  deals  with  the  60.000  households  in  the 
survey. 

Households  who  agree  to  participate  in 
the  survey  are  contacted  every  month  for 
four  months.  Then  they  get  an  8-month 
break.  Then  they  are  again  included  for  an- 
other four  months  in  the  survey. 

Only  those  leaving  the  survey  are  asked  if 
they  are  actively  seeking  employment,  she 
says.  Families  might  not  be  quite  truthful  if 
asked  the  question  every  month,  she  says. 
Some  people  might  say  they  sought  work- 
when  if  fact  they  didn't— because  they  be- 
lieve the  interviewer  might  be  disappointed 
otherwise. 

Asking  at  the  end  of  the  survey  period 
produces  the  most  accurate  picture,  she 
says. 

The  report  released  Friday  put  employ- 
ment at  103.2  million  and  unemployment  at 
9  million. 

In  November  1982.  unemployment  hit  a 
post-Depression  peak  rate  of  10.7  percent.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATION  FOR 
FAMINE  RELIEF  TO  AFRICA 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tragedy 
of  extraordinary  dimensions  is  affect- 
ing 24  countries  of  Africa.  A  wide- 
spread drought  has  devastated  agricul- 
tural production  and  brought  water 
levels  dangerously  low.  The  threat  of 
famine  faces  an  estimated  150  million 
Africans.  Thousands  are  already  starv- 
ing to  death. 

In  the  belief  that  urgent  interven- 
tion is  imperative,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  two-part  request  for  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  food  aid  to 
Africa.  The  first  part  would  provide 
$300  million  for  the  Public  Law  480, 
title  II  emergency  reserve  which  in- 
cludes food  supplies  as  well  as  air 
transport  from  this  country.  The 
second  part  would  provide  $50  million 
for  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment to  fill  nonfood  emergency 
needs  connected  with  the  drought, 
such  as  in-country  transportation  and 
medical  supplies. 

I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining even  rough  estimates  of  emer- 
gency needs  in  developing  countries. 
Communication    networks    are    often 
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undeveloped  and  transportation  to 
some  drought-stricken  areas  extremely 
limited.  However,  the  United  Nations 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization 
(FAO)  has  done  the  most  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  need,  and  I  have  based 
the  amounts  in  my  request  on  the 
FAO  estimates. 

An  estimated  3.3  million  metric  tons 
of  food  aid  would  fill  the  emergency 
needs  of  these  countries  in  fiscal  year 
1984,  according  to  FAO's  third  situa- 
tion report  on  emergency  food  aid  re- 
quirements of  24  affected  countries. 
Only  1.7  metric  tons  had  been  received 
or  pledged  when  the  report  was  re- 
leased in  January,  leaving  1.6  metric 
tons  of  need.  At  $400  per  metric  ton, 
the  cost  of  filling  that  need  is  $640 
million. 

The  United  States  has  developed  a 
general  standard  of  providing  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  emergency  food  needs 
worldwide,  a  level  of  contribution  to 
which  the  administration  recommitted 
itself  during  a  congressional  hearing 
last  week.  Thus,  in  the  current  crisis. 
50  percent  of  the  need  would  require 
approximately  $320  million. 

I  cannot  overstress  the  critical  need 
to  initiate  the  process  of  approving  ad- 
ditional famine  relief.  Immediate 
action  on  a  supplemental  request  must 
be  taken  to  avert  mass  starvation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation. 

H.R.  4863 

A  bill  to  provide  supplemental  appropria- 
tions of  $350,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  emergency  assistance  for  Africa 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America   in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  amounts  are  hereby  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  supply  supplemental 
appropriations   for  the  fiscal   year  ending 
September  30.  1984.  namely: 

AGRICULTURE,  RURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

Public  Law  480 
emergency  food  assistance  for  africa 
For   expenses   during   the   current    fiscal 
year,   not  otherwise  recoverable,   for  com- 
modities supplied  in  connection  with  dispo- 
sitions abroad  pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Ag- . 
ricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  an  additional  $300,000,000. 
of  which  $300,000,000  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated, which  shall  be  available  only  for  emer- 
gency food  assistance  for  Africa  in  order  to 
deal  with  problems  caused  by  the  current 
drought. 
BILATERAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 
Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 

agency  for  international  development 
emergency  assistance  for  africa 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out 
chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  $50,000,000  which  shall  be 
available  only  for  emergency  assistance  for 
Africa  in  order  to  deal  with  problems  caused 
by  the  current  drought.* 
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CONGRESSIONAL  PERSPECTIVES 
ON  TOXICS 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  1983  was  a  signifi- 
cant year  for  environmental  issues.  We 
have  reinforced  the  mission  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  re- 
turned to  its  staff  and  leadership  a 
sense  of  purpose  and  strength.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  will  continue  to  see.  as 
we  did  in  fiscal  year  1983.  renewed 
support  for  its  budget  and  close  over- 
sight over  the  administration  of  its  im- 
portant programs. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  President 
Reagan  now  is  fully  aware  of  just  how 
valuable  the  environment  is  to  the 
American  people,  regardless  of  our  dis- 
parate political  philosophies  and  re- 
gardless of  our  various  professions  and 
interests.  It  is  our  job  to  insure  that 
this  lesson,  taught  through  the  gruel- 
ing investigation  of  Ann  Burford.  Rita 
Lavelle,  and  others,  is  not  allowed  to 
be  forgotten. 

I  am  also  gratified  that  recent  dis- 
cussion about  the  treatment  and  dis- 
posal of  toxic  wastes  culminated  in 
1983  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives" passage  of  legislation  reauthoriz- 
ing the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act.  our  Nations  first 
cradle-to-grave  hazardous  waste  man- 
agement statute. 

I  have  learned  a  lot  about  our  envi- 
ronmental problems  this  past  year.  I 
have  learned  that  our  past  treat- 
ment—or lack  of  treatment— of  haz- 
ardous wastes  has  not  only  caught  up 
with  us.  but  has  snowballed  beyond 
our  ability  to  control  it.  We  are  in  a 
crisis  situation.  Under  current  prac- 
tice, at  least  1  ton  of  hazardous  waste 
is  added  to  the  environment  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  this  country 
every  year.  The  accumulation  from 
past  decades  of  industrial  activity  is 
equal  to  several  tons  of  hazardous 
waste  for  every  one  of  us.  And  that  is 
just  what  is  being  placed  on  the  land. 
It  does  not  count  the  threat  posed  by 
other  types  of  treatment.  While  it  is  of 
critical  importance  that  our  statutes 
reflect  this  fact,  unfortunately,  they 
do  not.  Neither  have  proven  equal  to 
the  tasks  they  were  designed  for. 

In  1976.  Congress  enacted  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act.  or  RCRA.  to  regulate  hazardous 
wastes.  The  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response.  Compensation  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980.  or  CERCLA.  was 
designed  to  fund  and  administer  the 
cleanup  of  wastes.  CERCLA  estab- 
lished a  $1.6  billion  superfund  of  reve- 
nues raised  primarily  through  taxes 
on  petroleum  and  certain  chemicals  in 
order  to  finance  the  cleanup  of  haz- 
ardous substances  when  the  responsi- 
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ble  private  parties  cannot  be  identified 
or  cannot  pay. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, in  its  March  1983  report,  stated 
that  the  current  monitoring  practices 
and  EPA  requirements  under  RCRA. 
especially  for  land  disposal  sites,  do 
not  lead  to  a  high  level  of  confidence 
that  hazardous  releases  will  be  detect- 
ed and  responsive  action  quickly 
taken.  In  fact,  only  about  15  percent 
of  the  hazardous  wastes  regulated  by 
the  State  governments  are  subject  to 
Federal  regulations  under  current  law. 
And  the  wastes  currently  exempted 
from  control  under  RCRA  by  Con- 
gress and  the  EPA  total  several  hun- 
dred million  tons  per  year.  Cleanup  ac- 
tions at  uncontrolled  sites  produce  sev- 
eral million  tons  of  hazardous  waste 
and  contaminated  materials  annually 
which  must  be  managed.  And  these 
have  not  even  been  included  in  EPAs 
estimates.  In  short,  current  RCRA 
regulations  are  not  adequately  pro- 
tecting the  American  public  from  haz- 
ardous wastes. 

Furthermore,  what  RCRA  is  too 
weak  to  prevent.  Superfund  cannot 
clean  up.  EPA  has  identified  about 
17.000  hazardous  waste  sites  that  need 
attention;  546  of  those  sites  are  on  the 
national  priority  list  and  need  immedi- 
ate attention.  New  sites  are  constantly 
discovered.  Yet.  so  far  only  five  of 
them  have  been  cleaned  up.  Five. 

Not  only  has  EPA  been  moving  at  a 
snails  pace  in  addressing  our  Nations 
No.  1  environmental  problem,  the  Su 
perfund  itself  is  woefully  inadequate 
to  deal  with  the  monumental  costs  in- 
volved. The  $1.6  billion  that  is  sup- 
posed to  clean  up  our  Nation  s  wastes 
was  to  be  primarily  generated  between 
1981  and  1985  through  taxes  on  desig- 
nated chemicals  and  petroleum.  Yet. 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
estimated  in  March  that  it  would  cost 
between  $10  and  $40  billion  to  clean 
up  the  15.000  sites  that  EPA  had  then 
identified.  Current  Superfund  money 
cannot  hope  to  clean  up  even  half  the 
priority  sites. 

The  kind  of  threat  that  hazardous 
wastes  pose  is  an  insidious  one.  We 
cannot  always  see  or  feel  that  our 
water  and  air  are  carrying  contami- 
nants. Instead,  we  see  the  incidence  of 
cancer  and  other  diseases  increase.  We 
are  facing  a  problem  of  monumental 
proportions  that  has  far-reaching  im- 
plications for  the  health  of  every  one 
of  us.  Further,  the  programs  designed 
to  address  the  problem  are  inadequate. 
They  are  too  weak  and  in  some  cases 
simply  unworkable. 

Of  the  41  to  54  million  tons  of  haz- 
ardous waste  that  we  produce  every 
year.  80  percent  of  it  is  disposed  of  on 
the  land  through  landfills  or  surface 
impoundments  of  some  kind. 

Yet,  EPA  admits— even  under  the 
administration  of  President  Reagan 
who  has  proven  himself  the  least  envi- 
ronmentally sensitive  U.S.  President  in 
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modern  history— that  landfill  leakage 
is  inevitable.  As  Bruce  Piasecki  put  it 
in  an  article  entitled  'Beyond  Dump- 
ing" last  year: 

.  .  .  The  search  for  the  perfect  dump  is 
about  as  fruitful  as  trying  to  build  a  perpet- 
ual motion  machine.  Containers  corrode  and 
leak.  Rainwater  seeps  into  underground 
storage  areas.  Aquifers  supplying  drinking 
water  eventually  become  contaminated. 

.  .  .  The  last  thing  we  should  do  v/ith  our 
toxic  wastes  is  figure  out  the  best  way  to 
dump  them.  Washington  Monthly.  January 
1983. 

In  fact,  in  testimony  before  a  con- 
gressional committee.  EPA  officials 
have  stated  that  "any  liner  will  leak 
eventually." 

Yet  it  is  the  EPAs  position  that 
some  leakage  is  acceptable.  In  fact, 
contaminant  levels  in  ground  water 
are  the  standards  against  which  land- 
fill performance  is  judged.  In  other 
words,  we  judge  how  well  our  landfills 
are  doing  by  how  much  poisons  they 
release  into  ground  water.  This  ap- 
proach seems  dangerous  to  me. 

First,  ground  water  contamination  is 
sometimes  not  detected  despite  our 
best  efforts.  Second,  when  it  is.  it  has 
often  already  become  widespread.  And 
aquifer  cleanup,  when  possible,  is  ex- 
pensive. In  light  of  our  past  experi- 
ence and  current  problems  with  haz- 
ardous waste,  we  should  be  striving  to 
eliminate  all  future  ground  water  con- 
tamination. We  should  be  moving 
away  from  land  disposal  althogether, 
away  from  a  policy  that  has  proven 
nothing  short  of  disastrous  in  the 
past. 

How  can  we  do  that?  Bruce  Piasecki 
and  many  others  point  out  that  we 
should  be  using  the  vast  technologies 
available  to  us  and  already  developed 
to  recycle  our  wastes,  and  treat  them 
to  reduce  their  volume  and/or  toxici- 
ty. West  Germany,  for  example,  has 
established  a  coordinated  national 
waste  treatment  program  which  over- 
seas the  detoxification  of  85  percent  of 
all  West  Germany's  wastes.  That  com- 
pares to  the  80  percent  that  we  dump. 

For  example,  through  a  process 
called  "chlorinolysis.  "  a  West  German 
company  converts  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons—this is  a  group  of  chemicals 
that  include  PCBs  and  DDT— and 
other  toxic  residues  from  organic 
chemical  production  into  useful  sub- 
stances like  carbon  tetrachloride,  a 
valuable  solvent  used  as  a  degreaser 
for  machine  parts.  Exotic  and  mun- 
dane techniques  exist  and  are  in  use 
both  overseas  and  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  re- 
ported that  a  New  England  manufac- 
turer of  computer  disks,  for  example, 
uses  about  8,000  gallons  a  month  of 
flammable  solvent  and  needs  to  get  rid 
of  it.  Instead  of  dumping  it,  (in  their 
case,  the  nearest  dump  is  too  far 
away),  they  treat  the  stuff  and  return 
5,000  gallons  a  month  of  pure  solvent 
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to  the  company.  They  incinerate  the 
remaining  3,000  gallons,  producing 
steam  which  they  use  to  power  their 
plant. 

Another  Massachusetts  firm  is  dem- 
onstrating the  success  of  a  new  ther- 
mal process  for  treating  hazardous  or- 
ganic chemical  wastes  using  "supercri- 
tical water."  The  process  converts  the 
organic  components  into  carbon  diox- 
ide and  pollutant-free  water,  at  the 
same  time  separating  inorganic  com- 
pounds for  disposal  or  reuse. 

While  it  is  encouraging  to  hear  of 
U.S.  companies  experimenting  success- 
fully with  alternative  treatment  tech- 
nologies, by  and  large  they  do  it  be- 
cause a  landfill  is  too  inconvenient  to 
get  to.  There  is  nothing  in  Federal  law 
that  rewards  a  waste  generator  for 
producing  less  waste,  less  toxic  waste, 
or  for  disposing  or  treating  it  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner.  Conversely,  there  is 
no  disincentive  for  those  who  produce 
highly  poisonous  wastes  and  dump 
them.  How  much  sense  does  that 
make?  The  only  reason  land  dumping 
is  the  predominant  form  of  disposal  is 
because  it  is  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
form  of  disposal.  As  long  as  it  remains 
so,  you  can  bet  the  practice  will  con- 
tinue unabated. 

Happily,  tnere  are  signs  that  atti- 
tudes are  changing.  And  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  a  part  of  this  process. 
For  example.  I  am  pleased  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  our  approval  late  last  year 
of  legislation  reauthorizing  RCRA.  We 
strengthened  the  law,  bringing  small 
waste  generators  under  regulation  and 
making  disposal  more  difficult.  We 
banned  altogether  the  land  disposal  of 
certain  wastes  and  directed  EPA  to 
study  others  for  future  banning.  We 
banned  the  disposal  of  hazardous 
wastes  in  salt  domes,  salt  beds,  caves 
or  mines  unless  specifically  approved 
by  the  EPA  and  Congress.  We  prohib- 
ited the  use  of  surface  impoundments 
(depressions  in  the  Earth  like  pits,  la- 
goons, ponds,  basins)  for  the  disposal 
of  hazardous  wastes  after  4  years 
unless  EPA  permits  the  facilities.  And 
impoundments  now  in  use  would  have 
to  be  retrofitted  with  double  or  single 
liners  within  2  years  of  being  permit- 
ted. 

As  you  know,  while  the  House 
passed  the  bill,  the  Senate  has  yet  to 
act.  Making  dumping  more  difficult  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  is 
not  yet  law. 

Further,  several  of  my  colleagues 
have  introduced  legislation  to  restruc- 
ture the  Superfund  fee  program.  I 
think  the  approach  has  a  lot  of  merit. 
Today,  the  Superfund  is  financed  by  a 
fee  on  chemicals  and  petroleum  that 
are  used  in  the  manufacturing  process. 
But  that  fee  has  no  direct  relation  to 
the  actual  amount  of  waste  disposed 
of  by  the  manufacturer.  At  present 
there  is  no  ecomomic  incentive  for  any 
producer  of  hazardous  waste  to  make 
it  less  toxic,  despite  the  availability  of 
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a  number  of  alternative  disposal  tech- 
nologies. This  legislation,  however, 
would  impose  a  tax  on  the  land  dispos- 
al of  hazardous  waste  and  graduate 
the  tax  for  highly  toxic  wastes.  The 
more  toxic  waste,  the  higher  the  tax. 
No  tax  would  be  charged  for  recycling, 
reuse,  or  detoxifying  the  waste.  It 
makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  me  to  reward 
those  who  make  some  effort  to  detoxi- 
fy their  wastes  and  dispose  of  what 
they  must  dispose  of  in  the  safest  pos- 
sibly way.  As  a  government,  we  should 
be  encouraging  environmental  consci- 
entiousness in  every  conceivable  way. 
There  are  a  lot  of  possibilities.  Obvi- 
ously, we  should  continue  to  ban  ex- 
tremely toxic  chemicals  from  land  dis- 
posal. But,  perhaps  we  should  consider 
tax  incentives  for  companies  that  de- 
velop and  use  new  technologies  to  re- 
cover, recycle  and  detoxify  their 
wastes.  Perhaps  EPA  should  be  devot- 
ing more  of  its  R&D  budget  to  explor- 
ing alternative  disposal  technologies. 
Perhaps  we  should  institute  Federal 
loan  programs  to  help  companies  with 
the  initial  capital  costs  for  new  facili- 
ties directly  related  to  waste  reduc- 
tion. Bonds  could  be  issued  and  pilot 
programs  funded.  There  is  much  that 
could  be  done.  It  is  up  to  us,  together, 
to  do  it.« 


THE  GREENHOUSE  EFFECT-WE 
MUST  BEGIN  TO  DEAL  WITH 
IT  NOW 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently two  reports  have  been  released 
pertaining  to  the  greenhosue  effect. 
One  of  the  reports  was  written  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
other  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  the  issuance  of 
these  two  reports  was  recently  done  by 
a  young  man  of  my  acquaintance, 
Christopher  Yarrow.  I  would  like  to 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion. 

Two  organizations  each  wrote  a 
report  on  a  phenomenon  called  the 
greenhosue  effect  that  will  occur  when 
the  Earth  and  the  air  heat  up  because 
of  a  buildup  of  COj  in  the  atmosphere. 

Temperatures  will  increase  1.5  to  4.5 
degrees  centigrade  in  7  to  20  years 
causing  severe  floods  or  droughts  and 
other  catastrophies. 

The  report  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  says  that  there  is  plenty  of 
time  before  the  changes  will  happen 
and  that  drastic  plans  will  only  have 
to  be  made  in  20  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  report  says  that  plan- 
ning of  new  land-use  sites,  building 
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bulkheads,  and  intensive  research 
should  begin  now.  The  academy  also 
thinks  that  proper  research  should 
begin  now,  but  they  think  that  any 
preparation  for  the  drastic  changes 
should  wait  for  20  years.  Both  reports 
agree  that  great  changes  will  occur. 
The  academy's  report  says  that  with  a 
warming  of  1  degree  centigrade,  the 
growing  season  in  the  Northern  States 
will  become  10  days  longer.  In  the 
Southern  States,  wheat,  corn  and  soy- 
bean production  will  decrease  5  to  10 
percent.  Both  reports  agree  that  in 
the  Arctic  region  the  snowcaps  will 
melt  and  therefore  increase  the  ocean 
level.  For  example,  in  Charleston,  S.C. 
the  increase  in  the  sea  level  will  be  4 
to  7  feet  by  2100. 

President  Reagan's  science  adviser. 
G.  A.  Keyworth  III,  criticized  the 
EPA's  report  by  saying  it  was  unwar- 
ranted and  unnecessarily  alarmist.  I 
disagree  with  what  Mr.  Keyworth  said. 
I  believe  he  is  taking  this  position  to 
save  funding  money  for  the  Reagan 
administration.  He  is  using  the  acade- 
my's report  as  an  excuse  not  to  grant 
money,  even  though  both  the  academy 
and  the  EPA  agree  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  make  great  efforts  in  re- 
search. I  think  that  preparation  for 
the  greenhouse  effect  should  begin 
now  as  well  as  research  by  properly 
trained  people.  Now  is  also  a  good  time 
to  do  research  in  finding  a  safe  source 
of  fuel  instead  of  fossil  fuel.  If  we  can 
find  an  alternative,  the  greenhouse 
effect  will  be  delayed  a  few  years.  I 
think  a  Government  agency  should  be 
created  to  study  the  problem  of  the 
greenhouse  effect  and  to  create  solu- 
tions for  the  expected  changes.  I  be- 
lieve that  massive  amounts  of  money 
will  have  to  be  put  into  the  project 
and  that  the  new-  agency  should  con- 
duct the  use  of  the  funds.  The  green- 
house effect  will  have  to  be  dealt  with 
aggressively  because  it  will  seriously 
affect  the  future  of  humankind. 

The  points  made  by  11 -year-old  Mr. 
Yarrow  in  this  simple  presentation  are 
well  taken.  The  honorable  Member 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Seiberling  and  the 
honorable  Member  from  Arizona,  Mr. 
Udall  and  I  have  recently  sent  a  letter 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
requesting  that  they  provide  Congress 
with  information  on  how  various 
measures  might  help  delay  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  greenhouse  effect. 
Specifically  we  asked  them  to  answer 
the  following  questions: 

First,  what  effect  would  the  promo- 
tion and  increased  utilization  of  re- 
newable energy  sources  have  on  the 
level  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmos- 
phere? 

Second,  how  would  increased  reli- 
ance on  nuclear  energy  affect  the 
Earth's  temperature,  given  the  fact 
that  nuclear  energy  sources  emit  heat 
but  not  carbon  dioxide? 
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Third,  would  a  reversal  in  the  trend 
toward  worldwide  deforestation  help 
delay  or  mitigate  the  greenhouse 
effect? 

The  academy  has  agreed  to  consider 
such  a  study,  but  has  indicated  in  a 
letter  to  Congressman  Seiberling  that 
appropriate  funding  would  have  to 
come  from  Congress  in  order  for  them 
to  do  so.  I  believe  that  we  should  con- 
sider such  funding. 

The  greenhouse  effect  may  or  may 
not  be  inevitable,  but  now  is  the  time 
for  action:  not  20  years  from  now.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARCUS  GARVEY 

HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 
•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Marcus  Garvey  had  a  profound  and 
lasting  effect  upon  black  consciousness 
in  America.  Garvey  s  basic  message, 
like  that  of  Booker  T.  Washington, 
placed  great  stress  on  the  need  for 
self-reliance.  Garvey,  of  course,  was 
correct  in  that  view,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  he  developed  such  a 
massive  following  among  the  black 
community  in  America. 

Marcus  Garvey  was.  like  many  black 
Americans  of  today,  a  native  of  Jamai- 
ca. Recently,  the  distinguished  and 
very  able  Prime  Minister  of  Jamaica. 
Dr.  Edward  Seaga.  called  for  a  full 
pardon  posthumously  for  Marcus 
Garvey.  I  share  that  view  and  hope 
that  our  Government  moves  quickly  to 
grant  that  pardon. 

Garvey  was  highly  active  at  the  time 
of  the  struggle  for  Irish  independence. 
He  was  an  outspoken  and  eloquent 
speaker  on  behalf  of  an  independent 
Ireland.  He  also  spoke  out  in  favor  of  a 
national  homeland  for  the  Jewish 
people  in  the  land  of  Israel. 

Recently,  the  first  of  two  volumes 
about  Marcus  Garvey  of  what  will  be  a 
definitive  10  volume  series  has  been 
published.  The  first  two  volumes  were 
reviewed  in  the  Sunday  New  York 
Times  of  February  5.  1984.  I  want  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  this 
book  review  which  makes  clear  the 
great  importance  of  Garveys  work  in 
America. 

The  review  follows: 

Tribute  to  Marcus  Garvey 
(By  Eric  Poner) 

The  black  writer  Harold  Cruse  once  ob- 
served that  the  roots  of  modem  black 
thought  lie  in  the  triangular  clash  of  politi- 
cal ideologies  among  Booker  T.  Washington. 
W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  and  Marcus  Garvey.  The 
past  few  years  have  witnessed  the  publica- 
tion of  modern  editions  of  Washington's 
and  Du  Bois's  writings.  Now  the  task  of  doc- 
umenting the  career  of  the  last  of  that  re- 
markable triumvirate  has  begun.  The 
Marcus  Gar\ey  and  Universal  Negro  Im- 
provement Association  Papers "  will  take  its 
place  among  the  most  important  records  of 
the  Afro-American  experience. 
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Pew  careers,  black  or  white,  have  been  as 
meteoric  as  that  of  Garvey.  whose  message 
was  racial  pride  and  solidarity  among  blacks 
and  the  liberation  of  Africa  from  colonial 
rule.  Born  in  1887.  he  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1916.  two  years  after  founding  the 
Universal  Negro  Improvement  Association 
in  his  native  Jamaica.  He  attracted  the  larg 
est  mass  following  among  black  Americans 
of  his  day. 

In  1919.  Garvey  launched  the  Black  Star 
Line,  a  shipping  company  envisioned  as  the 
linchpin  of  a  black  business  movement  and 
a  vehicle  for  immigration  to  Africa  by 
American  blacks.  The  line  was  a  financial 
disaster,  and  Garveys  business  methods  led 
to  his  conviction  and  jailing  in  1925  for  mail 
fraud.  Deported  from  the  United  Stales  in 
1927.  Garvey  died  in  London  in  1940.  His 
movement  had  long  since  disintegrated,  but 
as  the  historian  C.  L.  R.  James  has  written, 
at  the  height  of  his  influence  Garvey  made 
the  cause  of  African  independence  a  part 
of  the  political  consciousness  of  the  world." 
These  two  volumes  of  The  Marcus 
Garvey  Papers. "  inaugurating  a  10-volume 
series,  carry  Garveys  story  down  to  August 
1920.  They  conclude  with  one  of  his  more 
spectacular  ventures— the  Pirst  Internation- 
al Convention  of  the  Negro  Peoples  of  the 
World  that  brought  25.000  blacks  to  a  rally 
at  Madison  Square  Garden.  The  documents, 
culled  by  the  editor  Robert  A.  Hill  from  ar- 
chives in  the  United  States.  Jamaica  and 
Britain,  will  sharpen  and  revise  previous  in- 
terpretations of  Garvey  s  thought. 

That  Garvey  was  strongly  influenced  by 
Booker  T.  Washington's  black  variant  of  the 
self-help  ideal  has  always  been  known,  but 
the  Jamaican  documents  reveal  the  full 
extent  of  Garvey's  debt.  Like  Washington. 
Garvey  saw  self-improvement  as  the  key  to 
black  progress.  Jamaican  blacks,  he  insisted, 
had  to  free  them.selves  from  a  slavish" 
mentality  and  lives  of  villainy:  vice,  and 
immorality."  Like  Washington,  the  .voung 
Garvey  came  close  to  blaming  blacks  them- 
selves, not  exploitation,  for  their  oppressed 
condition. 

Garvey's  ideas  changed  markedly  in  the 
United  States,  but  Washington  s  influence 
remained  profound.  Like  his  mentor,  this 
apostle  of  black  pride  judged  his  race's 
achievements  by  white  standards.  Por 
Garvey.  jazz,  spirituals  and  the  literature  of 
the  Harlem  Renaissance  revealed  not  a  dis- 
tinctive cultural  heritage  but  evidence  thai 
blacks  had  yet  to  match  the  acheivements 
of  whites. 

Garvey  came  to  the  United  Stales  believ- 
ing that  conditions  among  American  blacks 
were  far  better  than  in  Jamaica.  Events 
quickly  reeducated  him.  The  years  1917-19 
marked  a  nadir  in  race  relations,  with  blacks 
and  whiles  battling  in  the  streets  of  East  St. 
Louis.  Chicago  and  other  cities.  In  this  situ- 
ation. Garvey's  lone  became  more  militant 
and  his  critique  of  the  black  condition  more 
radical. 

Rhetorically,  at  least.  Garvey  identified 
his  movement  with  the  international  revolu- 
tionary upsurge  of  1917-1920.  He  embraced 
the  Russian  Revolution,  the  movement  for 
Irish  independence  and  "the  determination 
of  the  Jew  to  recover  Palestine. "  Self-help 
and  racial  uplift  remained  central  to  his 
thought,  but  now  the  struggle  to  liberate 
Africa  rather  than  individual  self-improve- 
ment emerged  as  the  vehicle  for  social 
change.  There  could  be  no  lasting  progress 
for  blacks  in  America  or  the  West  Indies 
until  the  Negro  makes  of  Africa  a  strong 
and  powerful  Republic." 

Despite,  or  rather  because  of.  his  growing 
popularity.  Garvey  never  won  the  support 
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of  Americas  established  black  leadership. 
Men  like  Du  Bois.  the  Chicago  Defender 
editor  Robert  Abbott  and  the  Socialist 
Chandler  Owne  viewed  Garvey  as  an  up- 
start and  a  charlatan.  These  volumes  docu- 
ment their  invective  against  him  and  show 
how  he  repaid  them  in  the  same  coin. 

Lacking  the  traditional  bases  of  leader- 
ship in  the  black  community.  Garvey  con- 
structed a  parallel  infrastructure,  winning 
the  mass  constituency  that  had  eluded 
black  political  leaders  since  the  end  of  Re- 
construction. His  success  derived  from  the 
fortuitous  conjunction  of  a  remarkable  man 
and  a  crisis-laden  moment.  Garvey  was  a 
master  of  the  tools  of  propaganda— the 
pamphlet,  newspaper  editorial,  soapbox, 
parade,  convention— in  an  era  before  the 
mass  media  irrevocably  transformed  poli- 
tics. Through  bombastic  rhetoric  and  flam- 
boyant di.splay.  coupled  with  a  radical  cri- 
tique of  the  plight  of  black  Americans,  he 
galvanized  a  sense  of  racial  identify.  Unlike 
the  N.A.A.C.P.s  call  for  integration,  or  the 
black  Socialists'  insistence  that  the  interests 
of  black  and  white  workers  were  identical. 
Garvey's  appeal  made  a  virtue  of  the  funda- 
mental reality  of  black  American  life— racial 
.separation. 

It  was  the  crisis  of  the  war  years  that 
opened  the  door  for  Garveys  spectacular 
rise.  Migration  from  the  rural  South  created 
a  new  urban  black  community,  economically 
dispossessed  but  harboring  hopes  for  a 
better  future.  Harlem  in  those  years  became 
the  home  of  a  New  Negro. "  outspoken,  ra- 
cially conscious,  influenced  by  the  world- 
wide upsurge  of  nationalism.  Garvey's  rise 
mirrored  Harlem's  emergence  as  the  cap- 
ital"  of  black  America. 

At  the  same  time,  race  riots  and  a  resur- 
gent Ku  Klux  Klan.  revealed  the  depths  of 
racial  hatred,  as  well  as  the  hypocrisy,  of 
white  governments  that  callously  betrayed 
the  principle  of  self-determination  (when  it 
came  to  the  third  world)  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference.  This  contradictory  atmosphere 
of  hope  and  despair  created  a  fertile  soil  for 
Garveyism. 

A  black  leader  who  preached  African  inde- 
pendence and  resistance  to  racial  violence, 
whose  newspaper  endorsed  Socialist  Party 
candidates  for  Congress  and  had  kind  words 
for  the  Russian  Revolution,  inevitably  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  official  guardians  of 
Americanism.  Mr  Hill  includes  numerous  re- 
ports by  military  security  agents  and  the 
Justice  Departments  Bureau  of  Intelli- 
gence, the  forerunner  of  today's  F.B.I.  By 
1919.  Garvey's  mail  was  being  routinely 
opened,  and  agents  and  informers  were  infil- 
trating U.N.I.A.  meetings.  In  view  of  his 
later  vendetta  against  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.,  the  young  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  obsession 
with  deporting  Garvey  comes  as  no  surprise. 
Apart  from  what  they  reveal  about  the 
fragility  of  democratic  processes  in  times  of 
crisis,  these  documents  raise  important 
questions  about  historians'  use  of  the  F.B.I, 
reports  that,  thanks  to  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  have  lately  poured  out  of 
Washington.  Many  books  assume  the  accu- 
racy and  impartiality  of  these  files  but.  as 
the  Garvey  documents  establish,  reports  of 
intelligence  agents  and  paid  informers 
cannot  be  taken  at  face  value. 

More  often  that  not.  investigating  agents 
revealed  their  own  prejudices  and  precon- 
ceptions more  accurately  than  the  reality  of 
Garveyism.  A  few  documents,  like  a  memo 
on  The  Negro  Situation"  by  Maj.  J.  E. 
Cutler  of  Military  Intelligence,  do  link 
blacks'  unfulfilled  aspirations  with  Garveys 
success.  But  even  Major  Cutler,  described  by 
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his  superior  as  "an  absolutely  impartial 
expert  in  sociology."  had  recourse  to  the  ra- 
cialist categories  typical  of  the  period  (de- 
scribing black  Americans  as  "a  people  native 
to  the  tropical  zone"). 

Generally.  Garveyism  appeared  to  the 
agents  and  informers  as  a  reflection  of  "un- 
American  influences"  rather  than  of  real 
grievances.  Instead  of  analyzing  Garvey's 
complex  ideology,  their  reports  consistently 
presented  his  movement  as  "a  purely  anti- 
while  campaign."  Agents,  both  black  and 
white,  were  contemptuous  of  Garvey's  fol- 
lowers, describing  them  as  unintelligent,  ig- 
norant even  of  the  geographical  location  of 
Africa"  and.  like  all  blacks  (according  to 
Naval  intelligence),  "very  emotional  "  and 
lacking  in  "self-control." 

Mr.  Hill,  unfortunately,  never  subjects 
these  reports  to  the  test  of  reliability,  or  dis- 
cu.s.ses  at  any  length  what  they  tell  us  about 
till-  modus  operandi  of  the  intelligence 
agt-ncies.  This  is  symptomatic  of  a  larger 
problem.  Meticulous  in  locating  and  anno- 
tating individual  documents— the  footnotes 
offering  biographical  information  about 
Garvey's  obscure  followers  and  critics  are 
invaluable  for  scholars— Mr.  Hill  nonethe- 
If,ss  fails  to  place  the  material  as  a  whole  in 
a  larger  interpretive  framework. 

The  first  volume  opens  with  a  rambling 
Introduction  to  the  entire  series  which,  be- 
lausc  it  takes  a  topical  approach,  fails  to  il- 
luminate the  historical  evolution  of  Gar- 
vey's thought  and  movement.  Intriguing 
ideas,  such  as  the  influence  on  Garvey  of 
the  peasant  traditions  of  the  Caribbean,  are 
mentioned  without  being  fully  explored, 
and  the  U.N.I.A.'s  constituency  is  never  ana- 
lyzed. Nor  does  Mr.  Hill  explain  the  basis  on 
which  documents  have  been  selected  for 
publication— why.  for  example,  a  handful, 
but  no  more,  of  observations  about  Garvey 
by  other  prominent  blacks  have  been  in- 
cluded. 

An  alternative  model  of  analytic  editing  is 
reflected  in  the  recently  published  first 
volume  of  'Freedom;  A  Documentary  Histo- 
ry of  Emancipation.  "  whose  editors  provide 
extensive  introductions  to  both  the  individ- 
ual volumes  and  smaller  groupings  of  docu- 
ments. Mr.  Hill,  by  contrast,  errs  on  the  side 
of  brevity— Volume  Two  has  a  preface  of 
three  pages.  The  impact  of  his  heroic  job  of 
research  is  blunted  by  its  presentation  as  an 
unassimilated  grab  bag  of  material. 

Nonetheless.  "The  Marcus .  Garvey 
Papers "  la.vs  the  groundwork  for  a  long 
overdue  reassessment  of  Marcus  Garvey  and 
the  legacy  of  racial  pride,  nationalism  and 
concern  with  Africa  be  bequeathed  to 
today's  black  community.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  FRANKLIN 
GLASS.  JR. 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  and  recognize  an 
outstanding  businessman  who  was 
born  in  Uniontown,  Ala.,  and  has  made 
such  a  successful  business  for  himself 
in  Houston, 

Following  is  an  article  about  Mr. 
Thomas  Franklin  Glass,  Jr.,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Spaw- 
Glass,  Inc..  that  recently  appeared  in 
the  Alabama  News  Magazine: 
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From  Uniontown  to  Houston-Town 

School  teachers  often  times  have  a  power- 
ful influence  on  the  future  of  young  people. 
If  the  teacher  is  also  the  young  person's 
mother,  the  influence  is  compounded.  Such 
was  the  case  of  Thomas  Franklin  Glass.  Jr. 
of  the  sleepy  little  town  of  Uniontown  in 
Alabama's  Black  Belt. 

Glass  was  born  in  Uniontown  on  Aug.  22, 
1918.  In  addition  to  having  a  school  teacher 
mother  (she  was  a  graduate  of  Livingston 
State),  his  father  was  in  the  cotton/cotton 
.seed/gin  business  there. 

After  attending  Uniontown  High  School 
(Glass  recalls  he  was  but  one  of  five  boys  in 
the  graduating  class),  he  enrolled  at  Marion 
Military  Institute.  When  he  graduated  from 
MMI  two  years  later  he  was  valedictorian  of 
the  class. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  his  mother  the 
school  teacher  stepped  in.  She  recognized 
her  son's  scholastic  potential,  especially  in 
math,  and  she  was  determined  that  he  com- 
plete his  final  two  .years  of  college  at  an  aca- 
demically-demanding institution. 

"She  decided  that  I  would  either  attend 
Duke  or  Rice.  "  Glass  recalls.  "I  told  her  I 
knew  where  Duke  was.  but  where  on  earth 
was  Rice?  I  had  never  heard  of  it.  She 
bought  me  a  bus  ticket  to  Houston,  and 
there  I  stayed." 

Glass  graduated  from  Rice  with  a  degree 
in  math  in  1937.  then  spent  two  more  years 
there  in  graduate  and  research  work.  From 
1941  to  1944  unable  to  serve  in  the  military. 
Glass  returned  to  Alabama  where  he  was  on 
the  faculty  of  Marion  Military  Institute. 
Later  he  returned  to  Houston  to  join  the 
Texaco  Development  Corp.  in  research, 
then  worked  for  a  construction  company  for 
several  years. 

In  1952  Glass  decided  to  go  into  the  con- 
struction business  for  himself.  At  this  point 
the  story  needs  to  return  to  Rice  University. 
When  he  entered  a  calculus  class  by  chance 
he  picked  a  seat  between  Francis  Chapman 
and  Louis  Spaw.  As  fate  would  have  it,  both 
would  become  his  partners— Francis  Chap- 
man became  his  partner  in  marriage:  and 
when  Glass  entered  the  construction  busi- 
ness in  1953  he  asked  his  old  classmate, 
Louis  Spaw.  to  be  his  partner.  Thus  was 
born  Spaw-Glass  Inc..  today  one  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  construction  firms. 

"A  calculator  was  the  first  piece  of  equip- 
ment we  bought  for  our  one-room  corporate 
office. "  Glass  said.  "Our  first  contract  was 
to  build  a  small  addition  to  a  residence 
which  totaled  S1.080.  " 

By  the  end  of  its  first  year  in  operation. 
Spaw-Glass  had  completed  $512,000  worth 
of  construction.  It's  been  straight  up  for  the 
company  since. 

Glass  today  is  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  company  which  has  more 
than  1.200  employees  and  has  completed 
more  than  $1.5  billion  in  commercial  and 
other  construction  since  1953.  Engineering 
News  Record  ranks  Spaw-Glass  as  the  74th 
largest  construction  firm  in  the  nation  and 
it  is  ranked  29th  in  general  building  contrac- 
tors. 

The  firm  consists  of  nine  operating  com- 
panies including  Spaw-Glass  Constructors. 
Cahaba  Construction  Co..  Richmond  Equip- 
ment Division.  Richmond  Realty  Co..  Rich- 
mond Steel  Co.,  Richmond  Road  Co..  Rich- 
mond Steel  Erectors,  Marecon  Inc.,  and 
Project  Management  Systems. 

When  most  of  the  projects  of  Spaw-Glass 
have  been  in  the  Houston  area,  the  firm 
opened  an  office  in  Tampa  earlier  this  year 
to  pursue  contracts  in  the  Southeast. 
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Glass  admitted  that  he  doesn't  get  back  to 
the  place  of  his  birth  as  often  as  he  would 
like. 

"A  number  of  years  ago  Uniontown  was  in 
need  of  new  industry  so  we  located  a  plant 
there  .  .  .  Cahaba  Steel  Company,  a  steel 
fabricating  plant  .  .  .  and  I  went  to  Union- 
town  frequently  then,"  Glass  said.  "Howev- 
er, that  plant  later  merged  with  another 
company  and  is  no  longer  in  operation." 

Earlier  this  year  Spaw-Glass  picked  up  yet 
another  Alabama  connection— elected  to  the 
firm's  board  of  directors  was  Bill  David 
Smith,  a  Tuscaloosa  certified  public  ac- 
countant. 

"When  we  had  the  Uniontown  operation 
we  got  to  know  him."  Glass  said.  "He  is  ex- 
ceedingly familiar  with  our  operation  and  I 
am  confident  he  will  make  a  valuable  contri- 
bution as  a  director." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas  Franklin 
Glass,  Jr,,  is  a  shining  example  of  the 
backbone  of  this  country's  business 
community  which  has  made  America 
such  a  great  land  of  opportunity.  He 
knows  the  meaning  of  hard  work  and 
exemplifies  the  true  idea  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream  of  success. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that 
I  share  these  words  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  this  tribute  is  well  deserved  by 
this  outstanding  individual.* 


THE  NO-FAULT  MULTIEMPLOY- 
ER PLAN  TERMINATION  INSUR- 
ANCE REFORM  ACT  OF  1984 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  JLLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am,  together  with  Representa- 
tives RouKEMA,  Bartlett  and  Chan- 
dler, introducing  the  No-Fault  Multi- 
employer Plan  Termination  Insurance 
Reform  Act  of  1984  which  provides 
needed  reforms  to  the  1980  Multiem- 
ployer Pension  Plan  Amendments  Act, 
We  have  heard  many  complaints  from 
our  constituents  about  the  overreach- 
ing provisions  of  MEPPA,  and  the  so- 
lutions in  the  no-fault  bill  are  an  out- 
growth of  the  hearings  and  oversight 
activities  that  have  occurred  since 
MEPPA's  enactment. 

While  many  consider  the  goals  of 
MEPPA  to  be  worthy— to  guarantee 
the  benefits  under  insolvent  plans,  to 
improve  plan  funding,  and  to  assess 
withdrawing  employers  with  their 
share  of  plan  liabilities— the  crisis  at- 
mosphere in  which  it  was  enacted  has 
inevitably  resulted  in  certain  inequi- 
ties and  shortcomings.  In  particular, 
the  harshness  of  many  of  the  rules  de- 
fining employer  withdrawal  and  re- 
sultant liability  has  stigmatized  multi- 
employer plans  in  such  a  way  that  new 
plan  formation  has  been  halted  and 
potential  contributing  employers  have 
resisted  coming  under  multiemployer 
plan  coverage. 
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The  no-fault  bill  improves  on  the 
goals  of  the  1980  act  by  removing 
some  of  its  rough  edges,  by  addressing 
plan  underfunding  as  the  major  weak- 
ness leading  to  plan  instability  and 
system  stagnation,  by  targeting  special 
relief  for  the  beleaguered  multiem- 
ployer plans  in  the  trucking  and  ware- 
housing industries,  and  by  permitting 
nonabusive  normal  business  transac- 
tions in  multiemployer  industries  to 
proceed  without  unwarranted  regula- 
tion. The  adoption  of  these  measures 
in  the  bill  will  lead  to  the  elimination 
of  unnecessary  barriers  to  increased 
employer  participation  in  multiem- 
ployer plans,  to  greater  plan  financial 
stability,  to  the  enhancement  of  em- 
ployee pension  benefit  security,  and  to 
a  more  stable  long-term  outlook  for 
the  multiemployer  plan  termination 
insurance  system  as  a  whole. 

Specifically,  the  no-fault  bill  pro- 
vides: 

Special  withdrawal  liability  rules  for 
plans  in  the  trucking  and  warehousing 
industries: 

The  establishment  of  an  involuntary 
withdrawal  liability  payment  fund  to 
reimburse  certain  plans  for  90  percent 
of  the  liability  which  would  otherwise 
be  assessed  employers  for  involuntary 
withdrawals; 

Exemption  from  liability  for  employ- 
er withdrawals  from  fully  funded 
plans. 

Treatment  of  withdrawals  in  connec- 
tion with  asset  sales  in  a  manner  more 
consistent  with  their  present  law 
treatment  in  connection  with  stock 
sales. 

Improved  funding  of  plans  having 
unfunded  vested  benefits  including 
plans  in  reorganization,  and 

Numerous  other  technical  and  clari- 
fying changes  to  make  the  act  more 
workable  and  equitable. 

The  problems,  indeed  the  personal 
tragedies,  which  have  plagued  MEPPA 
have  been  well  documented;  the  time 
has  come  to  recognize  MEPPAs  defi- 
ciencies and  right  the  wrongs  the  act 
has  created. 

I  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  I  did 
not  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  history  which  has 
led  to  this  current  state  of  affairs. 

During  the  legislative  discussions 
leading  to  the  enactment  of  ERISA  in 
1974,  I  was  convinced  that  the  concept 
of  termination  insurance  for  multiem- 
ployer plans  was  fatally  flawed.  Never- 
theless, our  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
without  a  single  no  vote,  enacted  pen- 
sion reform  including  mandatory  ter- 
mination insurance  coverage  for  multi- 
employer and  other  pension  plans. 
They  hesitated  in  pursuing  termina- 
tion insurance  until  they  latched  onto 
the  concept  of  employer  termination 
liability,  which  they  felt  provided  the 
academic  underpinning  necessary  to 
make  the  termination  insurance  con- 
cept viable. 
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It  was  my  opinion  then,  and  it  is 
now,  that  the  burdensome  regulation 
and  newly  created  liabilities  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  the  stifling  of  the  pri- 
vate pension  system  and  produce  esca- 
lating costs  for  which  the  Federal  tax- 
payer might  ultimately  be  held  re- 
sponsible. During  the  1974  ERISA 
debate  and  the  1980  debate  on  the 
Multiemployer  Pension  Plan  Amend- 
ments Act,  I  offered  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  an  opportunity  to  redeem 
themselves  by  rejecting  the  concept  of 
termination  insurance.  Instead  we  now 
must  face  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
adoption  of  the  termination  insurance 
concept,  that  is,  MEPPA. 

As  finally  enacted.  ERISA  delayed 
the  application  of  mandatory  termina- 
tion insurance  coverage  for  multiem- 
ployer plans  for  2  years,  pending  fur- 
ther study.  Mandatory  coverage  was 
delayed  twice  more  until  the  fragile 
political  coalition  among  affected  em- 
ployers, unions,  and  the  Carter  admin- 
istration was  formed  which  proved  the 
key  to  enactment.  As  on  other  occa- 
sions, the  delays  caused  Congress  to 
act  in  a  crisis  atmosphere  in  which  it 
was  said  that  the  imposition  of  manda- 
tory termination  insurance  as  provided 
in  the  1974  act  coupled  with  employer 
termination  liability  would  lead  to  the 
mass  withdrawal  of  employers  from 
multiemployer  plans  and  their  ulti- 
mate demise. 

The  legislation  was  drawn  up  around 
the  principle  of  what  might  be  called 
sharing  the  woe.  All  parties  were 
asked  to  pay  some  part  of  the  cost. 
Ongoing  employers  were  required  to 
pay  increased  contributions  as  a  result 
of  faster  funding  rules.  Withdrawing 
employers  were  asked  to  pick  up  a 
share  of  the  unfunded  liability  in  the 
plans  from  which  they  withdrew.  Em- 
ployers and  participants  were  asked  to 
contribute  to  the  funding  of  the  insur- 
ance program  through  increased  pre- 
miums to  the  PBGC.  And,  finally,  em- 
ployees in  multiemployer  plans  were 
provided  benefit  guarantees  scaled 
back  somewhat  from  those  provided 
employees  under  single-employer  pen- 
sion plans. 

As  I  said  earlier.  I  believe  the  overall 
concept  of  termination  insurance  to  be 
flawed;  but  given  the  reality  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  repealed,  the  no-fault 
legislation  offers  the  best  chance  for 
making  the  law  more  workable  within 
the  basic  framework  of  the  original 
legislation. 

While  the  proposal  addresses  most 
of  the  major  multiemployer  issues,  I 
know  that  it  may  not  include  details 
specific  to  the  concerns  of  every  indus- 
try, whether  they  be  related  to  fund- 
ing, trustee  responsibilities,  or  other- 
wise; therefore,  I  encourage  interested 
parties  to  provide  me  with  their  com- 
ments for  improving  the  no-fault  bill. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Don 
NicKLES,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee  on   Labor,    is   introducing 
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similar  legislation  at  this  time.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  in  both  Houses  to  study 
this  proposal  carefully  to  the  end  that 
this  Congress  can  finally  put  a  stop  to 
the  troubles  and  personal  tragedies 
created  by  MEPPA.» 


THE  DANGERS  OF  A 
POLITICIZED  USIA 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  bring  a  very  disturbing 
development  within  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  (USIA)  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  The  Washington  Post 
reported  today  that  the  USIA  has 
demonstrated  blatant  partisanship  in 
selecting  persons  to  participate  in 
Government-sponsored  speakers  pro- 
grams abroad.  Apparently,  this 
Agency  has  been  biased  in  its  policies 
by  selecting  a  disproportionate 
number  of  administration  officials  and 
members  of  the  Republican  Party.  In 
addition,  it  was  reported  that  the 
agency  has  formulated  a  blacklist  of  at 
least  84  prominent  liberal  Democrats 
to  be  excluded  from  participating  in 
programs  abroad.  I  am  outraged  by 
this  report  and  concerned  about  the 
consequences  USIA's  actions  have  had 
on  U.S.  credibility  overseas.  The 
damage  may  be  irreversible. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  USIA  is  sup- 
posed to  practice  objectivity  in  choos- 
ing people  to  represent  a  very  diver- 
gent U.S.  population.  By  creating  a 
blacklist  and  selecting  an  unrepre- 
sentative number  of  conservative  indi- 
viduals to  travel  abroad,  this  Agency 
has  not  only  violated  the  letter  of  its 
charter  but  places  the  credibility  and 
integrity  of  our  speakers  and  this 
Nation  in  jeopardy. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
USIA.  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Z.  Wick,  has  violated  its  charter  by  in- 
troducing politics  into  its  selection 
process.  Over  the  last  2  years,  I  have 
been  contacted  by  a  number  of  profes- 
sors across  the  country  who  were 
either  denied  Fulbright  scholarships 
on  ideological  grounds  or  were  urged 
by  USIA  officials,  while  traveling  on  a 
Fulbright,  to  interject  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy  positions 
into  their  speeches. 

The  right  to  free  speech  is  funda- 
mental to  the  American  way  of  life. 
America's  democratic  ideals  have  tra- 
ditionally been  represented  overseas 
by  the  diversity  of  American  speakers 
and  their  freedom  to  express  all  ideo- 
logical perspectives. 

Speakers  should  not  be  chosen  as  an 
instrument  of  any  administration's 
policies  or  on  which  side  of  the  politi- 
cal spectrum  they  stand  but  rather  as 
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independent  individuals  who  travel  to 
promote  the  free  exchange  of  ideas. 
An  alternative  lifestyle  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  offered  when  America's 
democratic  principles  are  demonstrat- 
ed through  the  freedom  of  those  who 
represent  this  Nation  overseas.  To 
censor  these  people  is  frightening, 
offers  no  alternative  to  the  totalitar- 
ian way  of  life,  damages  U.S.  credibil- 
ity abroad,  and  sends  contradictory 
signals  overseas. 

For  the  convenience  of  my  col- 
leagues I  am  inserting  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  Washington 
Post  article,  "USIA  Blacklisted  Liber- 
als from  Speaking  Engagements 
Abroad. "  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
find  this  piece  disturbing  and  hope 
that  this  Congress  can  prevent  any 
further  infringments  by  the  USIA  on 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  article  follows: 
USIA  Blacklisted  Liberals  From  Speaking 
Engagements  Abroad 
(By  Howard  Kurtz) 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  has  ex- 
cluded so  many  Democrats  and  other  promi- 
nent people  believed  to  be  liberals  from  gov- 
ernment-sponsored speaking  engagements 
abroad  that  some  agency  staff  members  re- 
cently put  their  names  on  a  "blacklist"  of 
persons  who  should  not  be  proposed  as 
speakers. 

During  the  three  years  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, the  USIA's  nonpartisan  Amer- 
ican Participation  program  has  paid  speak- 
ing fees  and  travel  expenses  abroad  for  a 
growing  number  of  administration  officials 
and  prominent  Republicans  and  conserv- 
atives. 

USIA  officials  said  dozens  of  other  poten- 
tial speakers  suggested  by  agency  staff 
members  or  requested  by  USIA  offices 
abroad  were  rejected  for  ideological  or  per- 
sonal reasons.  Many  of  these  politicians, 
former  government  officials  and  journalists 
were  put  on  what  staff  members  called  a 
"blacklist."  even  though  most  of  them  never 
asked  to  speak  abroad  for  the  USIA  and  did 
not  know  they  had  been  blacklisted. 

The  USIA's  acting  deputy  director.  Leslie 
Lenkowsky.  said  he  stopped  use  of  the  list 
after  learning  about  it  last  week.  "I'm  not 
going  to  excuse  the  blacklist."  Lenkowsky 
said.  "I  ordered  that  killed  as  soon  as  I 
heard  about  it." 

The  84  names  on  the  two-page  list  includ- 
ed former  CBS  News  anchorman  Walter 
Cronkite.  ABC  News  broadcaster  David 
Brinkley.  Washington  Post  executive  editor 
Benjamin  C.  Bradlee.  Washington  Post  dip- 
lomatic reporter  John  Goshko.  New  York 
Times  columnist  Tom  Wicker,  economist 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  consumer  advo- 
cate Ralph  Nader,  civil  rights  activist  Cor- 
etta  Scott  King,  feminist  Betty  Priedan. 
writer  Elizabeth  Drew,  magazine  journalist 
James  Fallows  and  author  Prances  FilzGer- 
ald. 

Sen.  Gary  Hart  (D-Colo.).  Reps.  Robert 
Garcia  (D-N.Y.).  Thomas  J.  Downey  (D- 
N.Y.)  and  Jack  Brooks  (D-Tex.)  and  late 
representative  Phillip  Burton  (D-Calif.)  also 
were  on  the  list,  along  with  former  Carter 
administration  Cabinet  members  Patricia 
Roberts  Harris.  James  R.  Schlesinger  and 
Stansfield  Turner. 

"I  suspect  there  probably  were  people 
turned  down  for  political  or  ideological  rea- 
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sons."  Lenkowsky  said,  because  of  "timidity 
....  a  fear  of  getting  someone  upset  with 
you  by  putting  the  wrong  person  on.  Some 
of  the  names  on  the  blacklist  would  be  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  people  we'd  want  to  gel 
traveling  for  us." 

Lenkowsky  denied  allegations  by  some 
USIA  sources  that  he  also  pressed  program 
officials  on  several  occasions  to  recruit  only 
conservative  speakers.  He  said  he  had  ques- 
tioned only  whether  some  speakers  were  the 
best  who  could  be  found. 

"I  think  [the  program]  will  always  be 
criticized  in  any  administration  for  being 
tilted  one  way  or  another,"  he  said. 

The  blacklist  also  contained  some  people 
regarded  as  conservative  who  apparently 
were  put  on  it  because  some  USIA  officials 
disliked  them,  according  to  agency  sources. 

W.  Scott  Thompson,  who  supervised  the 
overseas  speaking  program  until  leaving  the 
USIA  last  fall,  said  he  had  tried  "to  preserve 
the  professional  integrity  of  the  program, 
while  obviously  being  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  administration  to  make  its 
point  abroad.  There  is  a  question  mark  as  to 
whether  the  program  remained  as  balanced 
as  we  had  fought  to  keep  it." 

USIA  sources  said  the  names  of  proposed 
speakers  were  circulated  weekly  to  senior 
agency  officials,  many  of  whom  sought  to 
eliminate  those  they  disliked. 

'It  was  like  a  fraternity."  a  former  official 
said.  "Anyone  from  a  nonconservative  per- 
suasion wa,s  bonged.' " 

One  source  said  USIA  staff  members  were 
under  constant  pressure  "to  find  conserv- 
atives who  had  worked  in  the  Reagan  cam- 
paign. If  there  was  a  perception  we  were 
sending  too  many  Democrats  through,  we'd 
be  given  the  ax.  With  every  single  name, 
you  were  on  the  line." 

USIA  Director  Charles  Z.  Wick  did  not 
block  anyone,  the  sources  said,  but  often 
suggested  Republicans  whom  he  wanted 
sent  abroad.  Wick's  aides  have  said  his 
office  handpicked  29  speakers  up  to  last 
June. 

The  American  Participation  program 
began  in  the  1950s  and  now  sends  500  speak- 
ers abroad  each  year,  most  of  them  college 
professors  and  academic  experts.  A  USIA 
spokesman  said  the  agency  has  increased 
the  number  of  administration  speakers  to 
about  30  percent  because  such  officials  are 
popular  attractions  and  best  able  to  explain 
government  policy.  The  spokesman  said  for- 
eign audiences  would  be  confused  if  leftwing 
speakers  criticized  the  administration. 

Asked  last  year  whether  the  program  had 
become  unbalanced.  Wick  said:  "We're  sup- 
posed to  be  partisan  to  a  certain  extent  as 
far  as  advertising  what  this  administration 
is  trying  to  do." 

The  speakers  receive  varying  combina- 
tions to  travel  costs,  daily  fees  and  living  ex- 
penses—ranging from  small  amounts  to 
more  than  $7.400— for  trips  to  Europe.  Asia. 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 

Speakers  sent  abroad  by  the  USIA  include 
White  House  counselor  Edwin  Meese  III, 
former  White  House  communications  direc- 
tor David  R.  Gergen.  presidential  speech 
writer  Anthony  Dolan.  former  White  House 
domestic  affairs  adviser  Edwin  Harper. 
Sens.  Richard  G.  Lugar  (R-Ind.)  and  Al- 
fonse  M.  D'Amato  (R-N.Y.).  members  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  and  House 
Republican  Conference.  New  York  GOP  gu- 
bernatorial candidate  Lewis  Lehrman  and 
three  justices  from  the  Supreme  Court's 
conservative  wing,  Warren  E.  Burger, 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor  and  John  Paul  Ste- 
vens. 
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Other  speakers  have  come  from  conserva- 
tive groups  such  as  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute  and  the  Heritage  Foundation,  with 
relatively  few  from  the  more  lit>eral  Brook- 
ings Institution.  The  few  prominent  Demo- 
crats have  tended  to  be  conservatives  such 
as  Norman  Podhoretz  and  Walt  W.  Rostov. 

During  the  Carter  administration,  the  rel- 
atively few  prominent  Democrats  selected  as 
speakers  included  former  Wategate  prosecu- 
tor Archibald  Cox.  union  leader  Albert 
Shanker.  White  House  adviser  Esther  Peter- 
son, former  senator  Fred  Harris  (D-Okla.) 
and  Les  Francis,  then  staff  director  of  the 
Carter-Mondale  campaign  committee.  But 
Carter-era  speakers  also  included  conserv- 
atives such-  as  economist  Rudolph  G. 
Penner.  professor  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick.  au- 
thors George  F.  Will  and  Michael  Novak 
i^nd  several  Republican  congressional  aides. 

"We  leaned  over  backwards  not  to  load  it 
with  political  supporters,  because  they  carry 
the  baggage  of  the  administration  in 
power. "  said  John  E.  Reinhardt.  USIA  direc- 
tor under  Carter.  "You  don't  fool  the  people 
overseas.  A  neutral  explainer  .  .  .  would  do 
us  far  more  good  than  some  out-and-ou' 
partisan.  You're  kind  of  foolish  to  stack  tht^ 
deck,  contending  that  the  Carter  adminis 
tration.  in  this  case,  could  do  no  wrong." 

Current  USIA  officials,  arguing  that  pres- 
sure to  recruit  conservatives  as  speakers  has 
not  always  been  successful,  cited  a  list  of 
about  5.000  possible  speakers  approved 
during  the  Reagan  administration,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  prominent  liberals  and 
Democrats.  But  most  of  those  on  this  list- 
including  several  executives  at  The  Wash- 
ington Post— have  not  been  invited  to  speak 
abroad.  The  Post,  like  many  other  news  or- 
ganizations, has  a  strict  policy  prohibiting 
its  employees  from  accepting  government- 
paid  trips  or  speaking  engagements.* 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES: 
CRITICALLY  IMPORTANT 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  2 
years  ago,  the  highly  respected 
Deputy  Director  of  the  CIA,  Admiral 
Bobby  R.  Inman  told  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Postsecondary  Education  that 
the  deteriorating  language  capabilities 
of  this  country  are  presenting  a  major 
hazard  to  our  national  security.  He 
concluded  that  decisive  action  should 
be  taken  at  the  Federal  level  to  insure 
improvement  in  foreign  language 
training  in  the  United  States.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
every  American  public  school  student 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire proficiency  in  a  second  language. 
The  College  Board  reports  that  knowl- 
edge of  a  foreign  language  helps  stu- 
dents prepare  for  careers  in  commerce, 
international  relations,  law,  science, 
and  the  arts.  A  Nation  at  Risk  also 
supports  foreign  language  acquisition. 
The  report  states  that,  among  other 
things,  study  of  a  foreign  language 
serves  the  Nation's  needs  in  commerce, 
diplomacy,  defense,  and  education. 
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All  of  these  sources  are  pointing  to  a 
problem  of  critical  importance  for  the 
United  States.  The  fact  is,  fewer  than 
4  percent  of  American  high  school 
graduates  have  completed  more  than  2 
years  of  a  foreign  language.  Any  of 
you  who  have  studied  a  language  are 
well  aware  that  it  takes  twice  the 
number  of  years  to  become  proficient. 
Over  4,000  secondary  schools  in  the 
United  States  do  not  offer  any  lan- 
guages to  their  students.  And,  while 
total  college  enrollment  has  risen  from 
6.9  million  in  1968  to  9.9  million  in 
1977.  enrollment  in  modern  foreign 
language  courses  has  dropped  over  the 
same  period  from  1.1  million  to 
883.000.  Today  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  record  yet  another  statement 
of  position  on  foreign  language  compe- 
tence in  America.  The  Joint  National 
Committee  on  Languages  represents 
25  language  associations  around  the 
country.  They  are  perhaps  more  famil- 
iar than  any  other  group  to  the  chal- 
lenges that  face  this  country  regarding 
foreign  language  education. 

Language  Competence  and  Cultural 
Awareness  in  the  United  States 
(A  statement  of  the  position  of  the  Joint 
National  Committee  for  Languages  and  the 
Council  for  Language  and  Other  Interna- 
tional Studies.) 

The  United  States  is  a  nation  to  whose 
shores  have  come  peoples  from  every  conti- 
nent, and  history  records  their  priceless  con- 
tributions. From  the  Ijeginning  the  quality 
of  life  has  been  ennobled  and  enriched  by 
them,  and  city  and  village  streets  have  re- 
sounded with  the  music  of  many  languages. 
It  is  a  rich  heritage,  one  to  be  nurtured,  en- 
couraged, cherished. 

We  hold  that  all  persons  in  our  culturally 
rich  and  linguistically  diverse  nation  should 
be  provided  the  opportunity  and  tie  encour- 
aged to  become  proficient  in  more  than  one 
language  to  a  degree  of  mastery  consonant 
with  their  need  and  aspiration.  The  learning 
of  other  languages  adds  new  linguistic  com 
petence  and  cultural  sensitivity  to  already 
valuable  linguistic  backgrounds.  One  lan- 
guage is  never  intended  to  supplant  an- 
other. We  hold,  therefore,  that  all  persons, 
whatever  their  linguistic  and  cultural  back- 
ground, should  be  encouraged  to  preserve 
that  proud  birthright  and  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  continue  to  grow  in  the  under- 
standing and  use  of  it. 

Those  who  are  not  proficient  in  English 
should  be  provided  the  opportunity  and  en- 
couragement to  l)ecome  so.  since  English  is 
the  key  to  gaining  an  accurate,  broad  per- 
spective on  American  life,  to  obtaining 
equality  of  educational,  economic,  social  and 
political  opportunity,  and  thereby  to  partici- 
pating fully  and  freely  in  society.  In  the 
same  way.  those  who  are  proficient  only  in 
English  should  have  the  opportunity  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  achieve  proficiency 
in  other  languages  and  to  know  and  appreci- 
ate the  history  and  culture  of  other  peoples. 
It  is  through  the  knowledge  of  languages 
and  cultures  that  we  best  begin  to  know  and 
comprehend  the  scope  and  significance  of 
human  experience  in  history,  from  ancient 
times  to  modem:  it  is  through  the  knowl- 
edge of  languages  and  cultures  that  we  t>est 
learn  to  tolerate  and  appreciate  cultural  and 
linguistic  diversity  at  home,  to  understand 
our  contemporaries  abroad,  and  so  achieve 
our  full  potential  as  citizens  of  the  world. 
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The  educational  establishment,  despite  all 
its  diversity  and  resources,  cannot  alone 
assume  the  responsibility  for  providing  the 
means  for  language  study  and  encouraging 
learners  to  achieve  mastery:  government,  at 
all  levels,  business,  industry,  cultural  and 
other  public  and  private  institutions  must 
support  this  effort  as  well. 

The  consequences  of  these  principles  of 
opportunity  and  encouragement  are  signifi- 
cant for  both  the  individual  and  the  nation. 
The  individual  will  enjoy  a  wider  and  richer 
range  of  personal  experience  and.  at  the 
same  time,  benefit  from  an  expanded  scope 
of  employment  and  professional  opportuni- 
ties. The  nation  also  will  benefit.  During  its 
relatively  short  history,  the  United  States 
has  assumed  an  important  international 
role,  influencing  in  many  ways  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  structures  of  life  in 
other  countries  and.  in  turn,  being  influ- 
enced by  those  with  whom  it  interacts. 
These  relationships  will  continue,  will 
become  more  numerous,  and  will  change  in 
character  out  of  both  choice  and  necessity. 
We  tielieve.  therefore,  that  language  compe- 
tence and  cultural  awareness  are  essential 
to  the  responsible  and  sensitive  fulfillment 
of  this  international  role.* 
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HUNGER 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  weeks  doubts  have  been  ex- 
pressed about  the  existence  of  hunger 
in  our  Nation  and  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing food  assistance  and  nutrition 
programs  has  been  challenged.  Hunger 
does  exist  and  the  reality  of  hunger 
has  recently  been  chronicled  by  Mel 
Antonen.  a  staff  writer  for  the  Sioux 
Falls  Argus  Leader. 

To  my  colleagues  who  doubt  hunger 
exists.  I  urge  you  to  read  these  articles 
describing  the  pain  of  hunger.  To  my 
colleagues  who  understand  the  oppres- 
sion of  hunger  is  not  voluntary  and 
hungry  people  are  needy,  not  greedy,  I 
likewise  urge  you  to  read  these  articles 
to  encourage  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
politically  powerless  hungry  people  for 
whom  food  assistance  and  nutrition 
programs  are  life  sustaining. 
The  articles  follow: 

In  the  Midst  of  Plenty 
■  in    south   dakota.   where   agriculture   is 
the  no.  1  industry  and  farmers  are  paid 
not  to  produce  food,  the  need  for  emer- 
gency food  is  widespread  and  growing:  > 
(By  Mel  Antonen,  Argus  Leader  Staff) 
Except  for  a  piece  of  meat,  six  eggs  and  a 
bowl  of  k)eans.  Angelo  Contini's  refrigerator 
is  empty. 

In  a  cupboard,  there's  an  open  bag  of 
sugar  and  some  flour:  in  another,  there's 
several  cans  of  soup. 

That's  the  food  Angelo  and  his  wife. 
Carmen,  have  to  live  on  until  their  next  al- 
lotment of  food  stamps  in  three  weeks. 

To  stretch  the  supply.  Angelo  goes  a 
couple  of  days  at  a  time  without  eating. 
Sometimes  crackers  and  water  substitute  for 
meals. 


And  Carmen  often  gets  hungry  enough  to 
walk  four  miles  to  the  Bergeland  Center  for 
Seniors  to  eat  a  meal. 

■Lots  of  times  we  run  out  of  food."  Angelo 
said.  I  need  food.  There's  no  food  in  the 
house." 

The  Continis.  who  live  in  northeast  Sioux 
Falls,  are  not  alone.  In  South  Dakota,  where 
agriculture  is  the  No.  1  industry  and  farm- 
ers are  paid  not  to  produce  food,  thousands 
of  people  don't  know  where  their  next  meal 
will  come  from.  Many  of  the  elderly,  such  as 
the  Continis.  skip  eating  so  that  they  can 
make  payments  for  heat  and  shelter. 

Pastors  and  workers  in  volunteer  agencies 
around  South  Dakota  say  that  persistent 
poverty,  unemployment,  disability  and 
tighter  restrictions  in  government  programs 
have  increased  the  need  for  emergency  food 
in  the  state. 

There  are  48.600  people  enrolled  in  the 
food  stamp  program  in  South  Dakota- 
enough  to  fill  the  Sioux  Falls  Arena  more 
than  five  times. 

The  Reagan  administration  wants  to  cut 
the  food  stamp  program  $1.6  billion  in  Octo- 
ber. An  administration  task  force  issued  a 
report  in  December  which  concluded  that 
there  isn't  enough  hunger  in  America  to  jus- 
tify increases  in  spending  more  money  for 
food. 

Yet  the  Continis  are  a  picture  of  poverty. 
Their  small  home  is  cramped  and  painted  in 
monotonous  colors. 

The  misery  of  not  having  enough  food  has 
clamped  down  on  the  Continis  especially 
hard  in  the  last  two  years. 

It  appears  that  Angelo  s  poor  diet  Is  weak- 
ening his  76-year-old  body.  He's  thin,  bald- 
headed  with  a  pale  complexion.  He  sleeps 
much  of  the  time. 

Drab  and  wrinkled  clothes,  splattered 
with  stains,  hang  on  his  boney  limbs.  His 
feet  are  purple,  black  and  swollen— a  condi- 
tion he  said  is  caused  by  the  frigid  tempera- 
tures. 

Angelo's  life  is  hazy.  It  s  difficult  for  him 
to  speak:  when  he  does,  his  few  words  are 
hard  to  understand.  His  wife,  a  plump 
woman  with  a  toothy  smile,  is  from  Puerto 
Rico  and  prefers  speaking  Spanish. 

Angelo  was  born  in  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  and 
worked  as  a  janitor  in  a  hospital  there.  He 
retired  and  moved  to  Sioux  Falls  in  1976  to 
live  on  Social  Security  payments.  He  said  he 
had  visited  the  city  once  in  his  life  but 
cannot  explain  why  he  chose  to  retire  here. 
The  Contini's  retirement  money,  however, 
is  getting  tougher  to  stretch  each  month: 
the  couple's  food  supply  is  cut  short  by  the 
rising  cost  of  living. 

The  Continis'  income  is  $464  a  month: 
after  rent  and  other  utilities  are  paid, 
there's  $127  left.  The  $84  worth  of  food 
stamps  lasts  two  weeks,  he  said. 

The  government  says  the  allotment  of 
food  stamps  that  the  Continis  receive 
should  assure  them  adequate  daily  nutri- 
tion. A  government  standard  says  that  an 
adequate  nutrition  level  for  a  family  of  two 
can  be  obtained  for  $139  a  month— or  77 
cents  apiece  for  three  meals  a  day. 
Still,  the  Continis  are  on  the  edge. 
"How  can  you  save  anything.  Angelo 
asked,  burying  his  head  in  his  hands. 
"Prices  keep  going  up.  I  don't  have  food." 

Angelo's  weary  eyes  best  descrit)e  his  situ- 
ation. As  he  sits  on  his  davenport,  he  talks 
at>out  better  days  in  New  York:  at>out 
boxing  matches:  about  dancing:  about  put- 
ting in  a  full  day's  work. 

Angelo  said  he's  no  longer  happy.  Partly 
because  of  his  sore  feet,  he  doesn't  leave  the 


house  much.  He's  been  sick,  and  he  doesn't 
get  company. 

"I  used  to  be  strong."  he  said.  "I  used  to 
work.  Have  good  food.  Now,  no  money.  No 
nothing." 

Help  for  the  Hungry 
(By  Mel  Antonen,  Argus  Leader  Staff) 

"For  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me 
meat:  I  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  drink"— 
Matthew  25:35 

Jeannie  Diaz  has  been  unemployed  for 
five  months.  If  she's  lucky  her  $76  worth  of 
food  stamps  will  last  two  or  three  weeks. 

When  she's  out  of  food,  she  walks  each 
day  to  the  Union  Gospel  Mission,  an  inter- 
denominational church  organization  that 
serves  three  free  meals  a  day. 

Diaz  feels  lucky.  She's  never  had  to  worry 
about  running  out  of  food.  "I  live  like  a 
queen  compared  to  some  people,"  Diaz  said. 
"I  live  great.  I  only  wish  I  could  do  it 
myself." 

In  an  area  known  for  its  ability  to  raise 
food  to  feed  the  world,  stories  similar  to 
Diaz's  are  common.  Officials  in  volunteer 
agencies  say  the  need  of  emergency  food  is 
widespread  and  growing. 

Bea  Friesth,  who  works  at  First  Lutheran 
Church,  said:  'Lots  of  people  are  having  fi- 
nancial problems.  Poverty  causes  hunger.  .  . 
.  It  certainly  isn't  diminishing." 

Diaz.  41.  was  a  motel  maid,  but  her  hard- 
luck  story  started  last  fall  when  whe  was 
laid  off. 

She  lives  in  a  one-room  apartment,  spend- 
ing her  days  looking  for  a  job.  She  doesn't 
have  a  refrigerator  and  cooks  meals  on  a 
hot  plate  that's  propped  on  cement  block 
near  her  bed. 

She's  unskilled  and  desperate  for  a  job— so 
desperate  that  she  sometimes  lies  about  her 
job  skills. 

"If  you  don't  have  money.  South  Dakota 
is  miserable."  Diaz  said.  "In  other  states, 
like  California,  there's  more  demand  for  my 
kind  of  skills." 

One  man.  who  didn't  want  his  friends  to 
see  his  name  in  the  newspaper,  said  he's 
been  trying  to  get  a  job  for  a  year  so  that  he 
can  suppprt  his  wife  and  four  daughters.  He 
gets  food  stamps,  and  goes  to  churches  and 
voluntary  organizations  only  in  extreme 
emergencies. 

"I  just  don't  1  Xe  asking  for  help,  but 
sometimes  I  have  to."  he  said. 

The  number  of  people  in  South  Dakota  on 
food  stamps  dropped  from  54.800  last  March 
to  48.600  in  December. 

In  March,  the  Reagan  administration 
tightened  requirements  to  get  food  stamps, 
said  Michele  Prestbo.  supervisor  for  the 
state  Department  of  Social  Services.  The 
change  made  applicants  report  their  income 
every  month. 

Prestbo  said  the  decrease  in  recipients  is 
because  some  don't  like  the  hassle  of  extra 
paper  work. 

"The  economy  may  have  picked  up  some. " 
she  said. 

South  Dakotans  on  food  stamps  receive  an 
average  of  $42.24  a  month,  the  government 
said. 

None  of  the  state's  population  is  spared 
from  food  problems: 

In  1983.  the  Food  Pantry  in  Sioux  Falls, 
an  emergency  food  service  that  is  supplied 
by  donations,  served  7.399  people,  an  all- 
time  high.  "I'm  not  saying  people  are  dying 
in  the  streets,  but  not  everyone  has  access 
to  food."  Madeline  Boos,  the  Pantry's  direc- 
tor, said. 

Church  Response,  an  organization  that's 
sponsored  by  area  businessmen,  churches 
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and  individuals  in  Rapid  City,  helped  feed 
10,000  people  in  the  Rapid  City  area  during 
1983.  Church  Response  spent  $80,000  on 
food  for  the  needy  in  1983,  $32,000  more 
than  a  year  ago.  Director  Marcy  Palmer  said 
50  to  60  new  people  come  'n  each  week. 

On  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, $188,000  in  federal  money  will  be  spent 
on  food  distribution  programs  for  the 
needy.  But  tribal  chairman  Morgan  Garreau 
said  the  money  won't  reach  all  of  the  people 
who  need  food. 

A  program  administered  by  the  South 
Dakota  Department  of  Health  helps  10,000 
children  and  pregnant  and  breast-feeding 
women  each  month  with  nutrition  educa- 
tion and  food  supplements.  The  Women,  In- 
fants and  Children  Special  Supplemental 
Program,  called  WIC,  serves  25  percent  of 
the  women  who  need  help  with  nutrition. 
Karen  Pearson,  the  program's  director,  said: 
"Potentially,  there's  43,000  who  could  be 
served." 

The  American  Indian  Service  reports  that 
the  number  of  Indian  families  needing  food 
in  the  Sioux  Falls  area  jumped  from  246  in 
1982  to  353  in  1983. 

The  Union  Gospel  Mission  in  Sioux  Falls 
served  22,768  free  meals  last  year. 

Last  December,  a  government  task  force, 
asked  by  President  Reagan  to  study  the 
problem  of  hunger  in  America,  concluded 
that  there's  not  enough  hunger  to  justify 
increasing  money  for  emergency  food  pro- 
grams. The  report  said  that  hunger  exists  in 
some  places,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  star- 
vation and  severe  undernutrition. 

Two  weeks  before  that  report.  Edwin 
Meese.  a  White  House  counselor,  said 
people  are  going  for  free  food  because  that's 
easier  than  paying  for  it. 

Many  in  South  Dakota  disagree  with  the 
task  force  findings. 

Don  Klarup,  pastor  at  the  First  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Sioux  Falls,  said  his 
church  has  a  steady  stream  of  needy  people 
coming  through  after  their  food  stamps 
have  run  out. 

"They  aren't  freeloaders."  he  said.  "Many 
of  them  are  pleading  for  work.  They  ask  to 
do  things  around  the  church." 

Russ  Melby.  a  Brookings  pastor  who  also 
works  with  CROP,  a  hunger  organization 
that  is  supported  by  30  protestant  and  or- 
thodox churches  in  the  country,  said  the 
Reagan  administration's  attitude  trys  to 
blame  the  problem  on  the  hunger  victim. 

""It"s  the  system's  fault."  he  said.  Last 
year,  more  than  30,000  farmers  in  South 
Dakota  participated  in  a  government  pro- 
gram that  took  land  out  of  production  to  in- 
crease food  prices.  Farmers  should  not  be 
cast  as  the  villain  for  incrased  hunger  in 
America.  Tim  Langley.  director  of  the  South 
Dakota  Peace  and  Justice  Center  in  Water- 
town,  said. 

Justice  for  hungry  people  would  mean  jus- 
tice for  farmers  he  said:  "The  hungry 
people  don't  have  the  money  to  make  a 
demand  for  the  resources.  If  the  poor  had 
money,  people  would  be  able  to  feed  them- 
selves. Farm  prices  would  go  up  .  .  .  Farm- 
ers and  the  hungry  aren't  opponents." 

Officials  aren't  sure  what  the  solution  is 
for  hunger  problems.  Several  pastors  said 
the  distribution  system  must  be  revised. 
Others  said  more  federal  money  is  needed  to 
help  people  through  the  difficult  times. 

For  a  family  of  three,  the  maximum  bene- 
fits from  all  government  programs- includ- 
ing Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  food 
stamps,  energy  assistance,  rent  subsidies 
and  Medicaid— total  $476.  Langley  said.  The 
poverty  level  is  $685. 
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"What  we  have  is  a  whole  class  of  people 
who  can't  take  advantage  of  resources  most 
take  for  granted."  he  said.  "More  and  more 
people  are  falling  into  that  class."* 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
ACT  OF  1950  INTRODUCED 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Skeen  and  I  are  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  (NSF)  Act  of  1950. 
The  legislation  proposes  inclusion  of 
an  engineering  function  in  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  Charter  in 
order  to  stress  the  importance  of  the 
Foundation's  engineering  activities. 
The  legislation  does  not  authorize  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  Foundation,  nor 
is  it  in  any  way  meant  to  detract  from 
the  strong  support  of  the  basic  sci- 
ences for  which  the  Foundation  is  so 
well  respected.  The  legislation  would 
enhance  the  ability  of  NSF  to 
strengthen  its  current  program,  with- 
out having  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
science,  which  would  be  entirely  unac- 
ceptable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  know 
that  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, and  of  the  excellent  support  it 
gives  to  basic  scientific  research.  But 
fundamental  research— the  area  of  re- 
search between  scientific  exploration 
and  industry  application  that  results 
in  the  development  of  new  technolo- 
gy—has traditionally  been  overlooked 
by  both  the  Federal  Government  and 
industry.  Fundamental  engineering  re- 
search is  vital  to  the  national  welfare. 
Without  a  definite  focus  on  a  specific 
application,  most  industries  only  spar- 
ingly support  long-range  fundamental 
engineering  research.  The  results  of 
fundamental  research  are  a  part  of 
the  national  wealth  upon  which  all 
can  draw  for  future  use. 

Innovation  depends  on  a  strong  and 
on-going  link  between  science  and  en- 
gineering. The  proposal  would 
strengthen  the  role  of  NSF  in  the  in- 
novation process,  which  would  benefit 
both  science  and  engineering,  as  well 
as  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
country.  Because  basic  scientific  re- 
search and  fundamental  engineering 
research  often  overlap,  it  is  desirable 
to  keep  science  and  engineering  sup- 
port in  a  close  partnership  with  the 
Foundation.  Our  proposal  centers  on 
defining  a  clear  mission  for  NSF  in  en- 
gineering, which  currently  is  not 
present  in  the  legislation  which  directs 
NSF  activities.  Although  NSF  current- 
ly operates  a  healthy  program  for  en- 
gineering, it  does  so  without  the  bene- 
fit of  a  defined  mission. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  insert  an  excellent  editorial  on 
the  subject  of  engineering  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  Science  magazine. 
tFYom  Science.  Jan.  27.  19841 
Engineering  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation 
(By  F.  Karl  Willenbrock) 
In  the  scientific  and  technical  communi- 
ties of  both  the  federal  and  private  sectors, 
it   is  widely   recognized   that   an  effort   to 
strengthen  engineering  at  the  National  5>ci- 
ence   Foundation   is  desirable   and   timely. 
The  engineering  professional  societies  and 
engineering  schools  have  been  dissatisfied 
with  NSF  programs  for  many  years.  The  en- 
gineering   academic    community    has    not 
found  NSP  to  be  an  effective  source  of  as- 
sistance as  undergraduate  enrollments  have 
expanded  while  out  of  date   laboratory   fa- 
cilities   and    inadequate    research    funding 
have  decreased  the  ability  of  the  schools  to 
attract  an  adequate  number  of  faculty  mem- 
bers or  full-time  graduate  students. 

The  organizational  position  of  engineering 
within  the  NSF  administration  has  been  im- 
proving. Engineering  has  emerged  from  a  di- 
vision status,  to  part  of  a  Directorate  of  En- 
gineering and  Applied  Science,  to  its  present 
position  as  a  separate  directorate.  Presum- 
ably engineering  is  no  longer  considered  as 
one  of  the  sciences  or  simply  the  application 
of  science  but  rather  an  enterprise  with  dis 
linctive  characteristics  of  its  own. 

One  of  these  characteristics  is  the  concen 
tration  of  activities  in  industry.  More  than 
three-quarters  of  the  engineers  in  the 
United  States  are  employed  in  industry,  in- 
dustrial lalwratories  have  done  the  out- 
standing research  in  many  fields.  Since 
much  engineering  research  is  best  carried 
out  by  teams  of  specialists  and  is  frequently 
heavily  dependent  on  equipment,  an  indus- 
trial site  may  often  be  better  adapted  for  ef- 
fective engineering  research  than  the  usual 
academic  environment. 

Although  in  depth  skills  in  scientific  and 
mathematical  analysis  are  needed  by  both 
scientists  and  engineers,  an  engineer  must 
also  be  able  to  synthesize  knowledge  into 
products  and  systems.  Their  designs  must 
satisfy  scientific  as  well  as  nonscientific  cri- 
teria such  as  manufacturability.  maintain- 
ability, risk-minimization,  and  cost-effective- 
ness. 

There  are  also  distinctions  in  the  academ- 
ic world.  Most  engineers  complete  their 
formal  education  in  4-year  undergraduate 
programs:  such  programs  cannot  be  directed 
simply  to  preparation  for  graduate  work. 
Post-doctoral  fellowships,  which  are  so  im- 
portant in  the  training  of  research  scien- 
tists, are  almost  nonexistent  among  engi- 
neers. 

Such  differences  between  engineering  and 
the  sciences  might  lead  one  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  engineering  should  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  federal  agency  other  than  NSF. 
Some  countries  have  developed  separate 
university  systems  for  engineering  and  sci- 
entific education,  but  in  the  United  States 
nearly  all  research  universities  have  strong 
scientific  and  mathematical  programs  as 
well  as  schools  of  engineering.  Thus  the 
U.S.  academic  structure  provides  a  rationale 
for  expanding  NSF  activities  in  engineering 
rather  than  assigning  the  general  support 
of  engineering  research  and  education  to 
other  agencies. 

However,  of  even  greater  importance  is 
the  fact  that  the  scientific  and  engineering 
enterprises  operate  most  effectively  when 
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their  borders  are  kept  indistinct.  Increases 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  understanding 
have  given  great  impetus  to  engineering  and 
technological  advances.  In  turn,  engineering 
and  technological  advances  have  frequently 
led  to  expansion  of  scientific  knowledge. 
The  interplay  of  science  and  technology, 
which  is  crucial  to  the  rapid  advance  of 
both  science  and  engineering,  should  not  be 
hampered  by  institutional  barriers. 

If  engineering  in  NSP  is  strengthened, 
three  objectives  can  be  simultaneously 
served.  First,  badly  needed  assistance  to  the 
academic  engineering  community  can  be 
more  efficiently  provided:  second,  the  syner- 
gism l)etween  science  and  engineering  can 
be  reinforced:  and  third,  the  nation's  tech- 
nological capability  can  be  strengthened.  A 
dynamic  engineering  program  at  NSF  is  one 
of  the  most  highly  leveraged  investments  in 
the  nation's  technological  future  that  the 
federal  government  can  make.* 
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BUDGET  FACT  SHEET  ON  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL AND  ENERGY 
AGENCIES 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 


OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9,  1984 
•  Mr.  WOLPE  Mr.  Speaker,  the  staff 
of  the  Environmental  and  Energy 
Study  Conference  has  prepared  for 
use  by  its  members  an  independent 
analysis  of  President  Reagan's  budget 
for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  other  environmental  and 
energy  agencies. 

As  cochairman  of  the  conference.  I 
would  like  to  share  this  timely  report 
with  all  Members. 

The  following  excerpts  are  the  fact 
sheets  introduction  and  its  analysis  of 
the  EPA  budget.  The  report  also 
covers  the  Interior  Department,  the 
Energy  Department,  and  other  pro- 
grams and  provides  detailed  historical 
spending  charts. 

[From  the  Fact  Sheet.  Feb.  1.  1984] 

Environmental  and  Energy  Study 

Conference  Fact  Sheet 

president  REAGAN'S  FISCAL  YEAR   I98S  BUDGET 

(By  the  EESC  Staff) 

This  year's  request  is  markedly  higher 
than  the  last  two  years',  but  the  more  con- 
ciliatory approach  still  does  not  equal  levels 
Congress  has  demanded  for  environmental, 
energy  and  natural  resources  programs. 

Because  the  president  has  moved  some- 
what, the  debate  in  Congress  will  be  less 
clear-cut  this  time.  Presidential  supporters 
can  argue  that  his  increases  are  reasonable 
compromises  in  a  tight  budget  year,  while 
opponents  can  insist  the  programs  need 
more,  not  less,  because  of  heightened  public 
concern  about  protecting  the  environment. 

The  highlights  include: 

About  $100  million  more  for  EPA's  operat- 
ing budget— the  biggest  boosts  for  acid  rain 
research  and  management  staff.  Critics  say 
$150  million  more  is  the  minimum.  The  haz- 
ardous waste  cleanup  "superfund"  is  dou- 
bled, while  sewer  grants  remain  level. 

Slightly  less  for  the  Interior  Department. 
Park  land  acquisition  gets  more  than  last 
year's  request,  but  less  than  appropriated. 


Offshore  leasing  slows,  while  oil  and  gas 
leasing  in  refuges  is  out. 

More  money  than  requested  last  year  for 
renewable  energy  and  energy  conservation, 
but  less  than  appropriated.  Fights  are  pre- 
dicted over  filling  the  emergency  oil  stock- 
pile and  a  new  method  for  funding  conserva- 
tion. 

19  new  water  project  construction  starts, 
incorporating  the  presidents  new  case-by- 
case"  policy  for  local  cost  sharing. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS:  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  p.  2;  Interior  Depart- 
ment, p.  7;  Energy  Department,  p.  10:  Water 
Resources,  p.  13;  Agriculture  Department,  p. 
14:  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  p.  12: 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, p.  16:  other  agencies,  p.  16:  budget 
charts,  p.  17. 

NOTE:  The  numbers  used  in  this  Pact 
Sheet  were  taken  primarily  from  agency 
budget  documents  and  FY  1984  appropria- 
tions laws  and  represent  the  best  available 
information  at  press  time. 

environmental  protection  AGENCY 

As  the  first  concession  to  three  years  of 
complaints  about  declining  budget  requests 
for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  White  House  has  offered  an  FY  1985 
total  that  it  says  is  a  record  boost  for  a  do- 
mestic program— a  7  percent  overall  hike. 

The  7  percent  increase— to  $4.2  billion— is 
somewhat  misleading,  however,  since  a 
mammoth  56  percent  increase  occurs  in  one 
particular  program— the  hazardous  waste 
cleanup  superfund.  Individual  pollution  con- 
trol and  research  programs— for  air  quality, 
water  quality,  drinking  water,  pesticides, 
etc.— are  at  just  about  the  same  levels  as  in 
the  FY  1984  appropriation  or  slightly 
higher. 

Superfund  jumps  from  $410  million  in  the 
FY  1984  budget  to  $640  million,  and  the 
agency  intends  to  seek  a  $50  million  supple- 
mental for  FY  1984.  Sewer  construction 
grants  are  stable  at  $2.4  billion. 

While  the  $4.2  billion  budget  is  a  record 
for  the  Reagan  administration  and  will  be 
.sold  that  way.  the  near  flat-funding  of  pro- 
grams and  operations  accounts  will  mean 
continued  heavy  criticism  from  those  who 
say  the  demands  on  the  agency  have  in- 
creased in  the  past  few  years.  Fueling  the 
arguments  of  EPA  boosters  is  the  fact  that 
the  EPA  operations  total  of  $1.2  billion  is 
still  $150  million  under  the  last  year  of  the 
Carter  administration.  Add  the  effect  of  in- 
flation since  1980  and  the  increased  de- 
mands on  the  agency,  and  EPA  fans  say  the 
total  should  be  more  on  the  order  of  $1.6 
billion  or  $2  billion. 

A  key  piece  of  ammunition  for  EPA  boost- 
ers is  the  report  that  EPA  Administrator 
William  D.  Ruckelshaus  sought  the  FY  1981 
operations  level  in  his  request  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Ruckelshaus 
would  not  acknowledge  this  directly  at  his 
budget  press  briefing,  but  the  rumor  is  ex- 
pected to  be  borne  out  at  appropriations 
hearings  next  month. 

Efforts  to  raise  the  budget  will  be  met. 
however,  by  comments  from  Ruckelshaus 
and  others  that  EPA  can  only  absorb  so 
much  money  and  staff  so  fast.  Ruckelshaus 
notes  that  the  agency  last  year  picked  up 
$77  million  more  than  it  had  in  FY  1983  and 
$295  million  more  than  the  president  origi- 
nally requested  for  FY  1984.  The  FY  1985 
research  and  development  budget  request  is 
$33  million  or  14  percent  higher  than  FY 
1984:  the  enforcement  budget  is  up  $32  mil- 
lion or  27  percent  more  than  in  1984.  and 
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acid  rain  research  is  up  124  percent  or  $18 
million  more  than  in  FY  1984. 

It  is  uncertain  at  this  point  whether  Con- 
gress will  be  satisfied  with  Ruckelshaus'  ar- 
gument and  with  the  fact  that  for  the  first 
time  the  Reagan  administration  has  not 
sought  to  cut  state  grants  or  research  and 
development. 

In  tandem  with  the  increased  funding 
level  is  an  increase  of  staffing  from  11.547 
workyears.  or  positions,  in  FY  1984  to  12.298 
workyears  or  positions. 

Overview:  Ruckelshaus  acknowledges  that 
the  agency  could  justify  more  spending,  but 
he  says  that  the  nation's  "ultimate  budget 
allocator."  President  Reagan,  must  deter- 
mine how  best  to  juggle  limited  federal  dol- 
lars. 

Ruckelshaus  says  he  thinks  he  has 
enough  money  to  do  the  job.  but  he  will  "be 
in  a  position  in  FY  1986"  to  ask  for  more 
money  and  resources.  He  added  that  some 
of  the  Carter-era  programs  have  disap- 
peared, including  the  need  for  synthetic 
fuels  research. 

EPA  Deputy  Administrator  Al  Aim  noted 
that  the  budget  is  being  driven  by  the  in- 
creased staffing.  These  include  350  new  em- 
ployees for  the  superfund  program,  to  sup- 
port a  threefold  increase  from  1984  in  the 
number  of  sites  where  remedial  construc- 
tion will  begin. 

Sixty-two  people  will  be  added  to  the  air 
quality  program.  52  to  water  quality.  23  to 
drinking  water,  75  to  hazardous  wa-ste.  25  to 
pesticides,  41  to  interdisciplinary  issues.  84 
to  toxic  substances.  7  to  energy  and  31  to 
management  and  support. 

Ruckelshaus  adde(i  that  the  agency  is 
turning  more  and  more  of  its  resources  to 
hazardous  and  toxic  materials  rather  than 
conventional  pollutants,  because  those  ma- 
terials are  causing  the  biggest  problems  and 
forcing  EPA  to  react  to  "crisis"  situations. 

Reaction:  Congress  may  end  up  approving 
numbers  close  to  the  president's  request, 
since  many  Senate  Republicans  will  not 
want  to  raise  that  level  and  Democrats  in 
both  houses  can  always  claim  a  victory  in 
Reagan  having  publicly  conceded  that  his 
earlier  requests  were  too  low. 

But  there  will  be  efforts  this  year  to  boost 
the  figure,  both  from  those  who  will  argue 
on  strict  budget  calculations  that  the 
agency  should  be  operating  at  a  level  at 
least  as  high  as  the  last  Carter  budget  and 
from  those  who  believe  Reagan  is  politically 
vulnerable  on  environmental  issues. 

SAVE-EPA.  a  group  of  former  EPA  em- 
ployees and  others  concerned  about  EPA's 
welfare,  say  the  request  should  be  on  the 
order  of  $2.1  billion.  The  group  uses  com- 
parisons to  earlier  budgets  to  make  its  case. 
If  the  president  wanted  to  match  FY  1981. 
the  level  should  be  at  least  $1.35  billion. 
SAVE-EPA  says.  If  the  FY  1981  figure  is  ad- 
justed for  inflation,  the  number  should  be 
$1.66  billion. 

The  group  then  says  that  even  the  FY 
1981  level  is  less  than  the  agency  needs,  be- 
cause the  demands  on  EPA  have  doubled 
during  the  last  few  years  while  the  agency 
has  been  getting  fewer  dollars.  The  FY  1984 
level  of  funding,  the  group  says,  is  equiva- 
lent  to  the  amount  appropriated  for  FY 

1973  and  corrected  for  inflation.  The  FY 
1985  level  will  be  equivalent  with  the  FY 

1974  budget  corrected  for  inflation. 

Some  congressmen  who  worked  with 
SAVE-EPA  last  year  may  try  to  reach  the 
$1.6  billion  level  or  at  least  the  $1.35  billion 
appropriated  for  FY  1981.  The  House  last 
year  approved  a  $1.3  billion  budget  for  EPA. 

Senate  Appropriations,  however,  last  year 
approved  the  $1.1  billion  budget  offered  by 
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new  EPA  Administrator  Ruckelshaus  to  re- 
place the  administration's  January  request 
of  $949  million.  The  Senate  went  ailong 
partly  because  it  did  not  want  to  appear  to 
be  ignoring  Ruckelshaus'  offer  of  rap- 
prochement. 

In  conference,  the  House  bowed  to  the 
Senate's  figures. 

Staff  for  Sen.  Patrick  Leahy  (D-Vt.).  who 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  raise  Ruckelshaus' 
budget  in  the  Senate,  say  another  effort  will 
be  made  this  year.  Democrats  may  build 
their  case  on  an  ironic  feature  of  the 
Reagan  budget:  the  fact  that  Ruckelshaus 
himself  reportedly  sought  the  $1.35  billion 
amount  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  "I  don't  see  why  Ruckelshaus 
shouldn't  get  the  amount  that  he  thinks  the 
agency  needs."  says  a  Leahy  aide. 

The  EPA  boosters'  bigge.st  problems  will 
be  the  apparent  disinclination  of  either 
house's  HUD  appropriations  subcommittee 
chairman  to  seek  large  increases  for  the 
agency. 

■  Sen.  Jake  Gam  <R-Utah).  Senate  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  traditionally  supports  the 
Reagan  request. 

Rep.  Edward  P.  Boland  (D-Mass.).  chair- 
man of  the  House  HUD  subcommittee,  last 
year  supported  only  a  $1.1  billion  level.  Bo- 
land's  staff  said  this  week  that  the  commit- 
tee will  not  grab  at  any  figures,  including 
the  Ruckelshaus  level  or  the  FY  1981  level, 
but  will  decide  on  an  appropriate  total  after 
detailed  hearings  on  what  EPA  needs  and 
can  effectively  use. 

The  aide  said  the  1981  level  may  not  be 
appropriate  because  of  many  changes  in  the 
agency  structure  over  the  past  three  years. 
Some  of  EPA's  responsibilities  may  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  states,  he  said.  Also 
he  said  the  panel  must  weigh  "the  question 
of  just  how  fast  EPA  can  gear  up  .  .  .  there's 
a  limit  on  how  many  people"  can  be  hired 
and  managed  effectively. 

Acid  Rain:  The  biggest  boost  in  EPA  re- 
search—124  percent— is  for  acid  rain,  a  move 
that  Ruckelshaus  says  will  enable  the 
agency  to  gather  the  data  needed  to  deter- 
mine whether  acid  rain  controls  should  be 
set. 

EPA's  acid  rain  research  budget  will  grow 
to  $34.4  million  in  FY  1985.  A  supplemental 
1984  increase  of  $5.5  million  for  a  national 
survey  of  lakes  potentially  affected  by  the 
phenomenon  also  will  be  submitted. 

While  EPA  is  the  lead  agency  on  acid  rain 
research,  other  agencies  are  also  involved 
(see  chart).  Their  funding  also  will  double 
to  $21  million,  including  a  new  $1  million 
program  at  the  FMsh  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
test  lake  liming  to  restore  fishery  resources 
in  acidified  lakes. 

ACID  RAIN  RESEARCH 


Reagan 
Agency  lifeakdiMni  fiscal  yeai 

1985 
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ACID  RAIN  RESEARCH-Contlnued 


Environmental  Piotection  Agency        

Agiicullure  Depattmeni 

CooperaliKC  Slate  Research  Sence , 

Agricullutal  Researcli  Service 

Fores!  Service      

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ai)ministtatiai_ 

Energy  DeMrtmenl  

Interior  Department 

Park  Service 

Geological  Survey  

Fisti  and  Wildlile  Service     ,._. 

Bureau  of  Und  ManagertenI ^- 

Total      „. 

Types  o(  researcli: 

Natural  sources  ._ 

Man-made  sources    

Atmosptieric  processes . 

Deposition  monitoring . 


34  3 

13 
4 
21 
24 
87 

18 

30 

5 

I 


Agency  breMown 

ReV" 

Aquate  eflects 

105 

Tetreslrial  eHecIs       ...       „ 

97 

Effects  on  malenjis ..    . 

.     -                  21 

Control  lechooloties „ 

Assessments  arw  pokey  analysis.    

6 
44 

Total                             

55  5 

555 

9 
20 
168 
85 


Pinning  down  the  government  on  all  acid 
rain  spending  is  difficult,  however.  Accord- 
ing to  Ruckelshaus.  another  $64  million  at 
the  Energy  Department  is  going  toward  acid 
rain-related  technology,  principally  in  devel- 
opment of  alternative  ways  of  burning  high- 
sulfur  coal.  Some  EPA  staff,  however,  sug- 
gest the  $64  million  might  not  be  appropri- 
ately counted  as  strictly  acid  rain  funding 
but  could  better  be  tagged  as  fossil  fuels  re- 
search. 

Those  in  Congress  pressing  for  immediate 
controls  on  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
oxide  emissions  from  fossil  fuel-fired  power 
plants  and  factories  are  therefore  disap- 
pointed by  the  president's  research-oriented 
request.  But  Ruckelshaus  put  the  best  light 
possible  on  the  request,  saying  that  "acid 
rain  research  and  controls  are  not  mutually 
exclusive." 

If  enough  data  is  obtained  from  the  in- 
creased research  budget  to  justify  controls, 
a  decision  could  be  made  at  any  time,  he 
said.  If  the  agency  cannot  determine  for 
sure  that  controls  are  required,  "but  pru- 
dence says  we  should  go  ahead."  the  agency 
could  do  that,  he  said. 

Ruckelshaus  reportedly  sought  a  demon- 
stration control  program  but  was  overruled 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
which  is  sensitive  to  the  cost  projections 
and  to  complaints  from  regions  of  the  coun- 
try that  might  have  to  pay  more  for  the 
controls  or  that  could  lose  revenues  from  a 
reduction  in  high-sulfur  coal  mining  under 
various  control  scenarios. 

Program  Highlights:  Gone  are  the  repeat- 
ed citations  in  last  year'.s  EPA  request  of  re- 
ductions through  "elimination  of  unneces- 
sary processes."  "reduction  in  regulatory 
planning  costs"  and  "simplifying  adminis- 
trative requirements  and  state  reporting." 
Instead.  EPA  this  year  seeks  more  money 
for  strengthening  regulatory  enforcement 
and  more  aggressive  management. 

Superfund.  The  administration  wants  to 
boost  spending  for  the  federal  toxic  waste 
cleanup  program  by  about  56  percent  in  FY 
1985  over  the  FY  1984  appropriation  and 
has  requested  a  $50  million  supplemental 
appropriation  for  FY  1984.  Those  requests 
would  bring  expenditures  from  the  Hazard- 
ous Substance  Response  Trust  F\ind  (super- 
fund)  to  $460  million  in  1984  and  $640  mil- 
lion in  1985. 

However,  virtually  the  entire  FTf  1985  in- 
crease would  come  from  spending  all  the  re- 
maining money  accumulated  in  the  super- 
fund  from  earlier  years— predicted  by  the 
administration  to  total  $245  million  at  the 
end  of  FY  1984.  More  than  85  percent  of  the 
superfund  comes  from  a  special  petrc>chemi- 
cal  feedstock  tax.  but  it  also  includes  fines 
paid  by  illegal  dumpers,  interest  and  an 
annual  12.5  percent  contribution  from  the 
federal  treasury. 

Except  for  the  fines,  which  the  adminis- 
tration expects  to  increase  nearly  eightfold 
to  $46  million,  little  or  no  increase  is  antici- 
pated in  the  superfund's  revenue  sources  in 
FY  1985.  Interest  will  decline  25  percent  to 
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$31  million,  revenues  from  the  industry  tax 
will  rise  5  percent  to  $276  million,  and  the 
federal  contribution  will  remain  at  $44  mil- 
lion, for  a  total  of  only  $397  million.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  planned  $640  million  ex- 
penditure comes  from  the  $245  million  left 
over  from  previous  years. 

Although  some  superfund  supporters  have 
expressed  alarm  thai  the  administration 
proposal  would  virtually  exhaust  the  $16 
billion  fund  at  the  end  of  FY  1985-when 
superfunds  authorization  and  the  special 
industry  taxes  expire— EPA  officials  firmly 
deny  any  plans  to  let  the  program  die.  They 
said  the  administration  probably  would 
unveil  a  reauthorization  bill  in  1985. 

Air.  EPA  is  requesting  slightly  more  fund- 
ing for  lis  air  quality  regulatory  and  en- 
forcement programs,  and  the  same  amount 
as  in  FY  1984  for  state  grants.  The  agency 
promises  to  strengthen  state  implementa- 
tion plans  and  enforcement. 

Water.  The  amount  proposed  for  water 
quality  programs  is  slightly  higher  than  the 
FY  1984  appropriation,  but  there  is  almost 
double  the  federal  support— $10  million-for 
cleaning  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  a  new 
focus  on  reissuing  expiring  discharge  per- 
mits for  municipal  and  industrial  discharg- 
ers. 

The  request  for  state  management  grants 
is  left  at  the  1984  appropriation. 

Hazardous  Waste.  This  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est operating  program  increases  EPA  is 
seeking,  with  proposed  spending  rising  more 
than  11  percent  from  FY  1984  Half  the  $14 
million  increase  is  targeted  at  expanding 
and  strengthening  cradle-to-grave  hazard- 
ous waste  regulations.  The  remainder  would 
boost  enforcement  efforts  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  states.  State  grants  would 
remain  at  the  FY  1984  level. 

Toxic  Substances.  The  requested  10  per 
cent  funding  boost  for  EPAs  toxic  sub- 
stances program  is  aimed  at  speeding  re- 
views of  potentially  toxic  chemicals  and 
beefing  up  inspections  of  schools  with  un- 
sealed asbestos  insulation. 

Research.  Expenditures  for  EPA  research 
and  development  would  jump  14  percent 
from  FY  1984.  More  than  half  of  that  in- 
crease is  for  acid  rain  research,  with  super- 
fund  research  coming  in  a  distant  second. 
Other  program  areas  increase  only  slightly. 
except  for  drinking  water,  which  would  de- 
cline a  little. 

Last  year,  many  in  Congress  were  out- 
raged by  the  administrations  proposal  to 
slash  EPA  research  and  development  by  10 
percent.  House  Science  in  June  1983  report- 
ed a  bill  (HR  2899)  to  increase  authorized 
EPA  research  levels.  After  taking  over  as 
EPA  administrator  Ruckelshaus  mollified 
Congress  somewhat  by  seeking  a  bcjst  in 
R&D  request  as  well. 

Construction  grants:  For  the  fourth  year 
in  a  row.  the  administration  has  requested 
the  maximum  authorization,  $2.4  billion,  for 
helping  state  and  local  governments  build 
publicly  owned  sewage  treatment  works. 
Last  year  and  the  year  before.  Congress 
tacked  on  $30  million  for  a  program  to  cor- 
rect overflows  of  combined  storm  and  sani- 
tary sewers  into  estuaries  and  bays. 

The  program  currently  pays  for  as  much 
as  75  percent  of  project  construction  cosu, 
but  starting  in  FY  1985  RPA  is  required  by 
law  to  reduce  the  federal  share  to  55  per- 
cent. Other  strict  requirements  also  will  be 
placed  on  construction  grant  applicants,  ac- 
cording to  EPA.« 
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THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  WHITE 
PASS  &  YUKON  RAILWAY  DE- 
PENDS UPON  MAJOR  SHIPPER 
DECISION 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  AI.ASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9.  1984 
9  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  worldwide  recession  of  the 
early  1980s  forced  the  closing  in  June 
1982  of  Canada's  largest  open-pit  lead, 
zinc,  and  silver  mine  at  Faro.  Yukon 
Territory.  That  mine  historically  rep- 
resents about  16  percent  of  Canada's 
total  production,  and  more  than  3  per- 
cent of  worldwide  production  of  ore 
concentrate. 

Owned  and  operated  by  the  Cyprus 
Anvil  Mining  Corp.  <CAMC).  the  Faro 
mine  was  the  dominant  shipper  on  the 
White  Pass  &  Yukon  Railway.  When 
the  mine  shut  down,  the  railroad  was 
forced  to  suspend  freight  and  passen- 
ger service  because,  under  controlling 
Canadian  law,  freight  rates  must  be 
compensatory  to  the  railroad.  In  the 
absence  of  mine-related  traffic,  the 
rates  on  the  railway  system  for  other 
traffic  would  simply  have  been  prohib- 
itive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  shutdown  of  the 
railway  caused  a  transportation  crisis 
in  Yukon.  The  Canadian  Transport 
Commission  (CTC)  conducted  an  in- 
quiry, and  published  a  draft  report  for 
comment  in  December  1983.  The  com- 
ment period  will  expire  on  February 
15,  1984.  so  I  am  taking  this  opportuni- 
ty to  comment  on  the  CTC  findings, 
on  behalf  of  the  Alaska  interests  gen- 
erally, and  the  people  of  Skagway,  in 
particular. 

The  CTC  Board  of  Inquiry  has  de- 
termined that  the  White  Pass  & 
Yukon  Railway  is  an  essential  trans- 
portation system.  It  further  concluded 
that  the  railroad  should  be  the  princi- 
pal transportation  system  into  Yukon 
in  the  future  after  the  mine  reopens, 
as  it  has  been  for  all  of  this  century. 
In  past  years  the  Canadian  Federal 
Government  has  extended  loans  to  the 
railroad  to  insure  that  rights-of-way 
and  equipment  are  up  to  standard  and 
that  service  is  available  at  the  most 
competitive  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  CTC  has  recog- 
nized that  the  railway  is  a  captive  of 
CAMC.  Without  CAMC  traffic  the 
railway  cannot  operate  under  Canadi- 
an law  and  precedents.  If  CAMC  does 
not  tender  its  traffic  to  the  railroad 
after  mine  reopening,  probably  later 
this  year,  the  railroad  probably  will  be 
abandoned— and  service  that  has  been 
the  backbone  of  the  regional  transpor- 
tation system  since  the  Klondike  gold 
rush  will  be  lost  forever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  railroad  is  lost 
because  CAMC  chooses,  for  whatever 
reason,  to  tender  its  traffic  to  trucking 
companies   rather  than  the  railroad, 
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the  result  will  be  an  economic  disaster 
for  southeastern  Alaska.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

The  railroad  originates  in  Skagway. 
the  closest  tidewater  port  for  Yukon 
traffic,  and  passes  through  Alaska  to 
the  Canadian  border,  then  through 
British  Columbia  and  into  Yukon.  The 
terminus  is  at  Whitehorse,  the  Yukon 
territorial  capital.  There  are  also  high- 
ways which  can  be  used,  at  least  part 
of  the  year,  from  the  Faro  mining  area 
to  Skagway  and  Haines,  another  Alas- 
kan tidewater  port. 

Although  owned  by  Canadian  inter- 
ests, the  railroad  historically  has 
maintained  its  principal  facilities  in 
Skagway.  The  majority  of  the  rail- 
road's employees  are  Alaskans— and 
this  has  been  the  case  for  four  genera- 
tions. If  rail  operations  are  abandoned, 
it  is  unlikely  that  Skagway  could  sur- 
vive on  seasonal  tourism  alone,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  Skag- 
way's  principal  tourist  attraction— the 
White  Pass  &  Yukon  passenger  serv- 
ice—will be  abandoned  as  well. 

According  to  the  CTC.  abandonment 
of  the  railroad  will  result  in  the  export 
of  most  transportation  jobs  from 
Alaska  to  Canada.  The  social  costs  of 
long-term  unemployment  in  the  Skag- 
way region  will  be  borne  entirely  by 
U.S.  and  Alaska  State  taxpayers. 

If  CAMC  converts  to  trucking  oper- 
ations, there  will  be  massive  upgrading 
costs  for  the  highway  system  to  tide- 
water, as  well  as  substantial  annual 
maintenance  costs  for  the  Alaska  por- 
tions of  the  system.  These  costs  will  be 
borne  by  U.S.  and  Alaska  State  tax- 
payers as  well. 

Also,  if  CAMC  attempts  to  imple- 
ment the  trucking  option,  there  will  be 
substantial  U.S.  Federal  costs  in  main- 
taining a  customs  station  at  the  border 
24  hours  per  day,  on  a  year-round 
basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  costs  to  Alaska 
are  simply  intolerable.  Alaskans  agree 
with  the  Canadian  authorities  on  the 
point:  The  railroad  should  be  saved, 
and  the  dominant  shipper— CAMC— 
should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  rail- 
road for  its  transportation  require- 
ments upon  resuming  mining  oper- 
ations. 

If  current  restrictions  on  truck 
weight  and  size  are  maintained  by 
Alaska,  and  current  maintenance  pro- 
grams are  carried  forward,  it  will  be 
impossible,  as  a  practical  matter,  for 
CAMC  to  operate  its  trucks  to  tidewat- 
er. Only  with  massive  investments  by 
Alaska  can  CAMC  succeed  in  its  an- 
nounced conversion  from  rail  service 
to  trucking  service.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
judgment,  Alaskans  will  not  make  the 
accommodations  required  by  CAMC  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  demise  not  only 
of  the  railroad,  but  of  the  entire  com- 
munity of  Skagway. 
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As  CAMC  plans  the  reopening  of  its 
Faro  facility,  I  trust  that  the  position 
of  Alaska,  as  I  have  stated  it,  will  be 
understood  clearly  by  the  company. 
The  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Railway, 
and  the  community  of  Skagway,  and 
the  historic  transportation  system 
which  has  served  both  countries  well 
for  84  years,  must  be  preserved. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


DOUBTS  ABOUT  HOW  MUCH  IS 
REALLY  KNOWN  ABOUT  ACID 
RAIN 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend for  reading  by  my  colleagues  of 
a  December  20,  1983,  editorial  from 
the  Detroit  News  entitled  "Acid  Rain, 
Alkaline  Dollars. " 

It  is  thoughtful  and  suggest  caution 
in  moving  headlong  toward  a  costly 
acid  rain  control  program  that  could 
have  a  devastating  economic  impact 
on  Michigan  and  the  entire  Midwest, 
most  importantly  to  our  industrial 
base  and  our  job  opportunities.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Acid  Rain.  Alkaline  Dollars 

The  forces  that  govern  Washington,  polit- 
ical and  bureaucratic,  are  getting  ready  to 
throw  buckets  of  money  at  the  acid  rain 
problem,  to  "solve"  one  of  the  more  poorly 
understood  scientific  dilemmas  of  our  times. 

The  House  is  working  at  the  subcommit- 
tee level  on  the  Waxman-Sikorski  bill,  the 
most  comprehensive  acid  rain  initiative.  The 
Senate  is  struggling  for  solutions  in  omni- 
bus revisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  presently 
at  committee  level.  The  administration  is 
debating  program  ideas  in  cabinet  meetings 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  hopes  this  will  result  in  a  policy  out- 
line in  time  for  the  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress in  January. 

The  costs  for  a  war  on  acid  rain  wpuld  be 
enormous.  Estimates  range  from  $20  billion 
to  $220  billion.  As  Budget  Director  David 
Stockman  pointed  out  recently,  even  at  the 
lower  level  the  cost  would  be  far  out  of  line 
with  the  benefit— .025  percent  of  the  North- 
east's lakes  would  be  preserved  at  a  price  of 
$6,000  a  pound  for  the  fish  saved. 

The  zealots,  always  long  on  impatience 
and  short  on  cost-benefit  considerations,  are 
stampeding  the  politicians  on  the  issue. 
They  have  nearly  everyone  believing  that 
acid  rain  is  a  well-understood  phenomenon, 
and  that  there  is  a  consensus  in  the  scientif- 
ic community  about  its  causes  and  cures. 
But  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

A  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (NAS) 
report  is  usually  cited  as  the  authority  for 
the  notion  that  the  scientific  community  is 
in  one  accord  on  the  subject  of  acid  rain. 
But  the  report  is  shot  through  with  doubts, 
qualifications  and  caveats,  so  much  so  that 
Volker  A.  Mohnen  of  Albany,  N.Y..  a 
member  of  the  NAS  committee,  wrote  the 
New  York  Times  pleading  that  the  report 
not  be  misinterpreted.  He  said  the  Academy 
specifically  warns  that  results  from  Wash- 
ington's present  control  strategy  that  con- 
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centrales  on  the  Midwest  sources,  will  have 
unpredictable  results  "since  the  contribu- 
tion of  Midwestern  sources  to  acid  rain  (in 
the  Northeast)  remains  basically  "un- 
known." 

There  are  plenty  of  other  high-powered, 
respected  scientists  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  who  are  beginning  to  cast  doubt 
on  just  how  much  we  really  know  about  acid 
rain. 

E.  H.  Ketchledge.  a  botanist  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Environmental  Sciences  and  Forest- 
ry. State  University  of  New  York  at  Syra- 
cuse, has  studied  the  fragile  alpine  vegeta- 
tion on  the  Adirondack  summits  for  25 
years.  These  tender  plants  should  be  the 
first  to  succumb  to  acid  rain,  but  they  are 
unaffected.  Yet  they  receive  the  same  rain 
as  the  acidified  lakes  downslope  from  them. 

N.  S.  Baer  and  S.  M.  Beman  of  New  York 
University  measured  white  marble  tomb- 
stones in  national  cemeteries  to  see  whether 
they  could  track  the  path  of  acid  rain 
through  variations  in  erosion.  The  govern- 
ment buys  the  stones  centrally  and  checks 
their  quality  carefully.  The  scientists  found 
more  acid  erosion  in  urban  areas,  less  in 
rural  areas,  and  there  was  no  corridor-like 
streak  of  damage  across  the  Northeast 
region  that  would  indicate  Midwestern 
smoke  stacks  are  spewing  poisons  into  the 
atmosphere  that  later  settle  in  New  Eng- 
land or  Canadian  lakes. 

Larry  W.  Ton-baugh.  chairman  of  the 
Michigan  State  University  forestry  depart- 
ment, says  the  processes  that  aff'^ct  lakes  go 
on  for  thousands  of  years.  Calcium  generat- 
ed by  1930s  dust  storms  buffered  eastern 
lakes,  but  he  surmises  that  since  then  other 
natural  forces  such  as  soil  formation  (acidic 
by  nature)  and  forestry  cutting  practices 
that  can  accelerate  leaching  of  acids  from 
soils,  have  been  altering  the  balance. 

Overseas,  scientific  uncertainties  also  pre- 
vail. The  Germans  are  worried  about  the 
dark  green  conifers  of  the  Black  Forest  be- 
cause the  needles  of  many  are  turning 
yellow.  Acid  rain  was  blamed  at  first,  but 
now  another  body  of  science  says  the  cause 
may  be  ozone  imbalance. 

Reviewing  all  this  in  a  Royal  Society  of 
Arts  lecture.  Dr.  P.  F.  Chester  of  Britain 
said.  "For  better  or  worse,  the  politics  of 
acid  rain  have  run  ahead  of  the  science 
from  the  outset."  He  said  Europe  needs  re- 
search, not  an  urgent  corrective  program.  In 
Scandinavia,  where  the  problem  is  said  to  be 
especially  acute,  doubtful  governments  are 
wisely  spending  their  money  on  lime  for 
lakes  rather  than  expensive  scrubbers  for 
smokestacks.  Lime  neutralizes  acid,  regard- 
less of  source.  Scrubbers  attack  only  one  po- 
tential source. 

But  there  are  powerful  forces  behind  the 
panic  over  acid  rain.  It  makes  a  great  story 
for  the  media.  Liberals  can  use  it  to  beat  on 
industry.  Companies  that  mine  low-sulphur 
coal  can  use  it  to  argue  that  utilities  should 
be  forced  to  buy  more  of  their  coal  and  less 
higher-sulphur  coals  from  other  areas  of 
the  country.  States  like  Michigan,  who 
drove  up  their  costs  of  electricity  in  a  fit  of 
environmental  extremism  during  the  1970s, 
can  use  it  to  justify  policies  that  would 
beggar  their  neighbors,  such  as  Ohio,  that 
have  taken  less  radical  approaches.  Canada, 
which  has  a  surfeit  of  hydroelectric  power, 
might  find  its  chances  for  selling  this  rela- 
tively clean  form  of  energy  to  U.S.  custom- 
ers much  improved. 

And  the  new  head  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  William  Ruckelshaus, 
can  use  the  issue  to  curry  favor  with  the  en- 
vironmental groups  that  made  life  miserable 
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for  his  predecessor.  Other  Reagan  advisers 
doubtless  see  it  as  a  way  to  win  votes  in 
1984. 

But  there  are  no  scientific  absolutes  about 
acid  rain  and  thus  no  justification  for  pitch- 
ing billions  at  it.  We  should  emulate  the 
prudent  Scandinavians  and  spend  afford- 
able sums  on  lime  for  acidified  lakes.  And 
we  should  fund  more  research  to  find  out 
what's  really  gone  wrong,  if  anything.  A  few 
more  years  of  study  wouldn't  hurt,  and 
might  save  us  from  a  huge  and  costly 
error.« 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 

HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Februiry  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  fcippaker,  recently 
the  President's  Task  Force  on  Food 
Assistance  released  its  report  which 
concluded  that  there  was  no  evidence 
of  widespread  hunger  or  malnutrition 
in  the  United  States.  The  task  force 
report  also  concluded  that  "for  the 
vast  majority  of  low-income  people," 
current  food  aid  programs  were  suffi- 
cient to  meet  their  needs. 

On  February  6.  the  Citizens  Com- 
mission on  Hunger  in  New  England  re- 
leased the  results  of  its  own  study  con- 
ducted over  a  period  of  5  months  by  its 
Harvard-based  members  and  staff, 
titled  "American  Hunger  Crisis.  "  The 
contrast  between  the  conclusion  of 
these  two  efforts  to  define  the  extent 
of  hunger  in  America  could  not  be 
more  striking.  "Hunger  is  widespread 
and  increasing. "  according  to  the 
report,  and  is  "the  result  of  clear  and 
conscious  actions  taken  by  Govern- 
ment leaders."  Cuts  in  unemployment 
benefits  as  well  as  welfare  and  food 
stamps  have  exacerbated  this  problem. 
It  is  significant  to  note,  however,  that 
hunger  in  America  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  traditional  poor  in  our  so- 
ciety. Many  who  have  never  been  poor 
before  and  who  have  never  been  out  of 
work  before  have  been  forced  into 
soup  lines  so  that  they  may  eat. 

The  researchers  in  this  study  ob- 
served that  they  "found  hunger  in 
every  State  "  that  they  visited  and  that 
it  "wasn't  hard  to  find."  Furthermore, 
they  found  evidence  that  hunger  ap- 
pears to  be  increasing  and  has  had  a 
most  devastating  impact  upon  infants 
and  children  from  poor  families,  the 
elderly,  and  families  affected  by  unem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  anyone  who  has 
looked  objectively  at  the  tragedy  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  our  coun- 
try today  and  who  has  seen  those 
standing  in  soup  lines,  not  by  choice 
but  out  of  necessity,  it  is  clear  that 
hunger  and  malnutrition  exist.  The 
report  of  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Food  Assistance  is  a  whitewash 
which  attempts  to  cover  up  the 
Reagan  administration's  responsibility 
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for  sharp  cuts  in  Federal  nutrition 
programs  which  have  increased  the 
hunger  problem.  We  would  do  well  to 
heed  the  recommendations  in  the  New 
England  report  which  call  for  in- 
creased funds  for  programs  to  alleviate 
hunger,  such  as  food  stamps,  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children,  and 
the  women,  infants,  and  children 
(WIC)  supplemental  nutrition  pro- 
grams. In  my  opinion,  the  Citizens 
Commission  on  Hunger  in  New  Eng- 
land has  done  the  Nation  a  great  serv- 
ice in  facing  the  tragedy  of  hunger  in 
America  squarely  rather  than  engag- 
ing in  contortions  of  reality,  as  the 
Reagan  task  force  report  does,  to  ob- 
scure the  facts  about  hunger.» 


THE  PROBLEM  OP 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9,  1984 
•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  so- 
called  economic  recovery  continues  it 
leaves  behind  many  who  are  facing 
prolonged  joblessness  without  the  pro- 
tection of  unemployment  insurance  or 
health  insurance.  Minority  people  in 
particular  are  being  left  behind  in  a 
limbo  of  despair  and  poverty.  This 
problem  is  particularly  severe  in  the 
black  community,  which  is  experienc- 
ing an  unemployment  rate  more  than 
double  the  rate  in  the  white  communi- 
ty. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  is 
particularly  severe  among  black 
youth.  The  December  1983  rate 
dropped  to  49.1  percent  for  black 
youth.  Although  any  decrease  in  un- 
employment is  good,  a  rate  of  49.1  per- 
cent is  hardly  cause  for  rejoicing.  I 
find  it  most  discouraging,  particularly 
when  one  considers  the  importance  of 
that  first  job.  We.  all  remember  our 
first  day  of  work.  The  sense  of  new  ad- 
venture and  the  beginning  of  an  im- 
portant path  to  full  adulthood.  Each 
of  us  felt  somehow  more  important  as 
a  wage  earner.  Those  early  experi- 
ences helped  to  shape  our  views  about 
ourselves.  Some  of  us  had  to  use  our 
new  resources  to  help  our  families  and 
others  were  able  to  find  a  new  inde- 
pendence to  buy  something  that  was 
important  in  our  young  lives. 

Working  was  also  important  for 
teaching  us  the  ways  of  the  working 
world.  We  had  to  be  at  work  when 
scheduled  and  we  had  to  be  ready  to 
work.  These  lessons  are  being  denied 
to  almost  half  of  the  young  black  pop- 
ulation. 

While  the  national  unemployment 
rate  fell  precipitously  from  10.7  per- 
cent in  December  1982  to  8.2  percent 
In  December  1983.  the  unemployment 
rate  for  black  teenagers  showed  little 
improvement.   From   49.1    percent    in 
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December  1982,  black  teenage  jobless- 
ness remained  at  49  percent  in  Decem- 
ber 1983.  White  teenagers,  on  the 
other  hand,  followed  the  national 
trend  as  their  unemployment  rate  de- 
clined from  21.6  percent  in  December 
1982  to  17  percent  in  December  1983. 
Consequently,  the  ratio  of  black  to 
white  teenage  unemployment  rates 
rose  from  2.3  to  2.9  over  the  year. 

The  movement  in  the  overall  rate  of 
black  teenage  joblessness  mfisks  differ- 
ing trends  in  black  male  and  black 
female  teenage  unemployment.  While 
the  unemployment  rate  for  black  teen- 
age men  fell  from  52.1  percent  in  De- 
cember 1982  to  46.4  percent  in  Decem- 
ber 1983,  the  rate  increased  for  black 
teenage  women  from  45.8  percent  to 
51.9  percent  over  the  same  period. 
Thus,  black  teenage  women  have  not 
joined  in  the  recovery  over  the  past 
year. 

Another  measure  of  the  employment 
problems  of  black  teenagers  is  the  per- 
centage of  their  population  that  is  em- 
ployed. In  December  1982.  only  18.7 
percent  of  all  black  teenagers  were 
working  compared  to  44.6  percent  of 
their  white  counterparts— a  white 
teenager  being  about  2.5  times  as 
likely  to  be  employed  than  a  black 
teenager.  By  December  1983  the  em- 
ployment-population ratio  for  black 
teenagers  had  fallen  to  18.2  percent 
while  the  rate  for  white  teenagers  in- 
creased to  47.5  percent.  Thus,  over  the 
past  year  black  teenagers  have  seen 
their  chances  for  gaining  employment 
deteriorate  from  an  already  low  rate. 

Black  teenagers  have  extreme  diffi- 
culties in  finding  employment.  Only  18 
out  of  every  100  in  their  population 
were  working  in  December  1983.  as 
compared  to  47  out  of  every  100  of 
their  white  teenage  counterparts.  Fur- 
thermore, once  in  the  labor  market, 
black  teenagers  have  only  about  a  50- 
percent  chance,  on  average,  of  finding 
a  job.  This  compares  to  an  83-percent 
chance  for  their  white  teenager  coun- 
terparts. These  realities  demand  not 
only  our  attention,  but  the  develop- 
ment and  funding  of  employment  pro- 
grams geared  toward  young  people. 
Programs  which  will  not  only  provide 
jobs  for  the  moment,  but  the  experi- 
ence, skills,  and  inspiration  to  go  to 
other  jobs  as  adults.  Our  young  people 
must  know  that  work  will  exist  for 
them  and  that  through  work  they  can 
receive  the  benefits  that  come  from 
living  in  this  land.  These  are  the  les- 
sons that  are  not  learned  in  school  but 
through  jobs.  If  the  so-called  recovery 
makes  no  room  for  our  youth,  it  makes 
no  room  for  our  future.* 


February  9,  1984 

REINTRODUCTION  OF  H.R.  1690 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr.  LELAND  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  ad- 
dresses the  inadequacy  of  the  salary 
computation  system  under  which  Fed- 
eral firefighters  are  presently  includ- 
ed. Currently.  Federal  firefighters  are 
included  under  the  general  schedule 
for  base  pay  computations.  As  with 
many  Federal  employees,  they  fall 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
for  premium  pay  and  overtime  compu- 
tations. The  bill  that  I  introduce  here 
will  remove  the  Federal  firefighters 
from  the  general  schedule  and  estab- 
lish a  Federal  firefighters  salary 
schedule.  This  measure  will  mean  no 
change  in  the  premium  pay  and  over- 
time pay  computations,  which  will 
remain  under  provisions  of  the  FLSA. 
The  establishment  of  the  Federal  fire- 
fighters schedule  will  not  require  the 
expenditure  of  any  additional  public 
funds,  nor  will  it  mean  a  pay  increase 
for  Federal  firefighters.  I  am  simply 
seeking  to  address  the  inequities  in- 
volved in  classifying  Federal  firefight- 
ers under  the  general  schedule.  I  am 
seeking  passage  of  the  firefighters 
schedule  that  accurately  reflects,  at 
each  grade  and  step,  the  special 
nature  of  the  Federal  fire  service  at 
every  level. 

The  General  Schedule  was  designed 
to  cover  a  wide  range  of  employees 
and  occupations  making  up  the  major- 
ity of  Federal  workers.  It  is  not  fair  to 
include  Federal  firefighters,  who  work 
an  average  72-hour  week,  under  a 
system  that  treats  all  employees  as  if 
they  worked  a  standard  40-hour,  5-day 
week.  The  general  schedule  is  not  the 
appropriate  classification  for  Federal 
firefighters  for  it  does  not  reflect  the 
actual  level  of  training,  responsibil- 
ities, and  skills  involved  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  This  is  espe- 
cially so  in  this  age  of  advanced  tech- 
nology. Among  the  many  challenges  to 
todays  firefighter  are  state-of-the-art 
techniques  in  aircraft,  weapons  and 
building  construction;  improved  life- 
saving  and  rescue  procedures;  and  haz- 
ardous materials  that  have  become 
more  abundant  and  their  handling 
more  technical.  In  light  of  these  devel- 
opments, the  general  schedule  is 
simply  not  equitable  when  attempting 
to  compute  compensation  for  Federal 
firefighters. 

One  of  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences of  the  current  pay  computa- 
tion system  is  its  very  negative  impact 
on  the  career  development  of  present 
Federal  firefighters  and  the  difficulty 
it  presents  for  attracting  qualified  re- 
cruits into  the  service.  There  is  a  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  qualified  per- 
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sonnel  to  move  into  positions  involving 
a  promotion  and  increased  responsibil- 
ity because  it  generally  means  a  short- 
er workweek  and  a  corresponding  re- 
duction in  salary  and  take-home  pay. 
As  an  example,  an  assistant  chief  gets 
paid  at  a  lower  rate  than  a  crew  chief 
who.  under  the  general  schedule  is  two 
grades  lower  and  subordinate  to  him. 
Similarly,  the  fire  chief,  who  is  a  pro- 
gram manager  and  administrator, 
makes  considerably  less  than  the  as- 
sistant chief.  You  can  understand 
why,  with  these  practices,  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  difficult  to  get  em- 
ployees to  accept  promotions  to  more 
responsible  jobs  since  they  must  take 
substantial  cuts  in  pay  to  do  so. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  introducing 
this  legislation  to  remove  Federal  fire- 
fighters from  the  general  schedule  and 
establish  a  separate  system  that  is  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  inequities  of 
the  current  compensation  scheme. 
The  pay  schedule  that  I  am  proposing 
today  is  a  realistic  classification 
system  that  accurately  reflects  the 
nature  of  duties  and  responsibilities 
performed  at  every  level  of  the  Feder- 
al fire  service.  It  will  bring  the  Federal 
fire  service  salaries  and  job  descrip- 
tions in  line  with  those  of  other  com- 
parable professionals  in  this  field.  I 
ask  for  your  support  on  this  much 
needed  legislation.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  BRADER, 
FORMER  WILKES-BARRE  CITY 
COUNCILMAN 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  from  yesterday's 
session.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  approval  of  Jour- 
nal and  "yea"  on  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  regret  that  I  was 
not  here  to  participate  in  the  debate 
on  H.R.  555,  Construction  Work  in 
Progress  Policy  Act  of  1983.  As  a 
member  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  I  have  worked  with  Dick 
Ottinger  to  pass  this  proconsumer 
legislation.  I  have  supported  this  legis- 
lation for  several  years  and  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  555. 

Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  Moorhead  amendment  and 
voted  for  final  passage  of  this  impor- 
tant consumer  protection  measure 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor.  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  New 
York  for  his  leadership  in  getting  this 
important  consumer  protection  bill 
through  the  House.* 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sat- 
urday evening,  February  18.  will  be  a 
significant  day  for  the  city  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  and.  indeed,  for  all  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Valley.  That  evening  is  "Bob 
Brader  Night"  when  former  Wilkes- 
Barre  City  Councilman  Robert  P. 
Brader  will  be  honored  by  his  family 
and  friends. 

Bob  Brader  was  born  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  61  years  ago.  During  World  War 
II,  he  served  for  38  months  in  the  Afri- 
can theater.  On  his  return  to  Wilkes- 
Barre,  he  became  active  in  both  union 
and  public  affairs.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Mailers 
Union  for  18  years.  During  this  time, 
he  was  union  counselor  for  the  United 
Fund  of  Wyoming  Valley  and  received 
many  citations  for  community  service 
from  the  United  Way.  the  AFL-CIO. 
and  the  American  Red  Cross. 

In  civic  affairs.  Bob  is  a  past  com- 
mander of  the  Parsons  V.F.W.  and  a 
former  president  of  its  board  of  direc- 
tors. Likewise,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  City  Heart  Fund  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Northeastern  Heart  Association. 
For  25  years,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Parsons  V.F.W.  blood  assurance  pro- 
gram. 

But  Bob's  most  memorable  and  en- 
during contribution  has  been  his  more 
than  20  years  of  service  to  the  city  of 
Wilkes-Barre  as  a  member  of  its  coun- 
cil. 

First  elected  in  1961,  Bob  has  the 
distinction  of  the  longest  service  on 
Wilkes-Barre's  city  council.  And  he  is, 
in  addition,  its  only  member  who 
served  under  all  three  forms  of  munic- 
ipal government.  When  he  was  first 
elected.  Bob  was  a  member  of  the 
"mayor-council"  system  under  which 
the  mayor  and  each  of  the  four  elect- 
ed councilman  served  as  head  of  a  mu- 
nicipal department  and,  together  as 
the  city's  legislative  body.  During 
those  years  of  service.  Bob  was,  at  var- 
ious times,  director  of  the  department 
of  streets  and  public  improvements 
and  director  of  the  department  of  ac- 
counts and  finance.  In  1968.  the  voters 
of  Wilkes-Barre.  by  referendum, 
adopted  the  "strong  mayor"  system 
and  Bob  served  as  a  councilman  under 
this  form  of  government  throughout 
its  duration.  In  1974,  the  voters  adopt- 
ed the  home  rule  charter  which  pre- 
vails today  and  continued  Bob  in 
office  under  that  administration  until 
his  final  term  of  office  expired  in  Jan- 
uary 1984. 

In  addition  to  his  municipal  service. 
Bob  served   for  8   years   as   highway 
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maintenance  superintendent  V  for  the 
department  of  transportation.  In  that 
capacity,  he  had  jurisdiction  over  all 
of  Luzerne  County.  Upon  his  retire- 
ment from  that  position,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  deputy  sheriff  for  the 
county. 

Bob  Brader  decided  not  to  run  for 
reelection  to  the  city  council  last  year, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  he  decided  the 
time  had  come  to  devote  more  of  him- 
self to  his  beloved  wife  Jeanette  and  to 
his  children  Patricia.  Cheryl,  and 
Denise  and  to  their  families.  That  was 
a  decision  very  much  in  keeping  with 
the  man.  For  over  the  years.  Bob 
Brader  has  given  of  himself  to  govern- 
ment service  because  he  believed  it 
was  the  thing  to  do  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  community.  Because  he  be- 
lieved that  his  efforts  made  our  city  a 
better  place  in  which  to  raise  his 
family  and  the  families  of  all  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  During  those  years,  he 
accumulated  experience  and  wisdom 
and  shared  both  unstintingly  with  all 
of  us  who  have  followed  him  in  the 
world  of  public  service. 

So  it  is  a  fitting  thing.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  his  family,  colleagues,  friends, 
and  neighbors  will  gather  on  February 
18  for  a  testimonial  to  Bob  Brader.  It 
will  be  my  honor  to  be  there  and  it  is 
my  pleasure,  today,  to  bring  Bob 
Brader's  outstanding  career  in  public 
service  to  the  attention  of  my  friends 
and  colleagues  in  the  House.* 


A  QUICK  SOLUTION  TO  BUDGET 
DEFICITS 


HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

*  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  share  with  you  and  my  colleagues  a 
straightforward  explanation  of  a  fasci- 
nating idea. 

John  N.  Perry.  Jr..  a  visionary  gen- 
tleman with  an  amazing  record  of 
practical  successes  in  science,  business, 
technology,  and  publishing,  has  come 
up  with  a  deficit  reduction  plan  char- 
acterized by  commonsense  and  uncom- 
mon simplicity.  It  is  called  the  nation- 
al dividend  plan,  and  it  has  been  intro- 
duced in  this  Congress  as  H.R.  3961.  It 
currently  has  19  House  cosponsors 
from  all  across  the  political  spectrum. 

The  plan  is  explained  in  an  editorial 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer,  and  I  insert  the  editori- 
al here. 

A  Quick  Solution  to  Budget  Deficits 
(By  Thomas  Gephardt) 

How  would  you  feel  about  a  single  con- 
gressional enactment  that  accomplished  all 
of  the  following  objectives? 

Abolish  federal  budget  deficits  and  halt 
the  growth  of  the  federal  debt. 

Impose  a  five-year  ban  on  the  growth  of 
federal  spending. 
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Encourage  individual  investment  and  sav- 
ings. 

Generate  wider  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  tlie  free-enterprise  system. 

Increase  productivity  in  American  busi- 
ness and  industry,  mailing  the  United  States 
more  competitive  with  such  economic 
powers  as  Japan  and  West  Germany. 

Encourage  business  to  make  its  invest- 
ments for  business  reasons,  not  for  tax  rea- 
sons. 

Increase  voter  registration  and  in  all  prob- 
ability, voting. 

End  the  taxing  (actually,  the  double- 
taxing)  of  dividends. 

And  distribute  a  national  dividend  of  be- 
tween $700  and  $1,000  to  every  registered 
voter  every  year. 

All  of  these  goals,  say  supporters,  would 
follow  as  night  the  day  enactment  of  the 
National  Dividend  Act  of  1984. 

The  idea  of  a  national  dividend  sprang 
some  20  years  ago  from  the  mind  of  Florida 
newspaper  publisher  and  oceanographer 
John  N.  Perry  Jr.  In  the  past  two  decades, 
he  has  submitted  it  to  economists,  account- 
ants and  members  of  Congress,  inviting 
their  suggestions  and  incorporating  many  of 
them  into  plan  revisions.  Now  he  has  enlist- 
ed several  dozen  members  of  Congress- 
Democrats  and  Republics,  liberals  and  con 
servatives.  blacks  and  whites— as  sponsors. 

•  It  hit  me."  Perry  explains,  that  if  we 
could  divert  part  of  the  earning  of  corpora 
tions  directly  to  the  electorate,  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  cut  off  demagogic  ap- 
peals to  the  vote  getters-or  buyers." 

Perry  proposes,  specifically,  that  all  the 
income  taxes  paid  by  U.S.  corporations— be 
tween  $80  billion  and  $100  billion  yearly— be 
put  into  a  trust  fund.  The  federal  deficit 
would  have  the  first  claim  on  the  trust 
fund.  But  any  excess  would  be  distributed 
among  America's  registered  voters. 

The  idea  is  to  give  every  American  a 
vested  interest  in  seeing  to  it  that  ( 1 )  feder- 
al spending  does  not  get  out  of  hand  and  (2) 
the  federal  budget  is  balanced.  Dividend- 
hungry  Americans.  Perry  believes,  would 
outweigh  in  influence  with  Congress  all  the 
special  interests  that  today  are  importuning 
Congress  for  subsidies,  grants  and  exemp- 
tions. 

What  Congress  would  hear,  as  a  result, 
would  not  be  a  few  voices  demanding  more 
spending,  but  millions  of  voices  demanding 
less.  What  Congress  would  see  would  be  less 
indifference  to  budget  deficits  and  more 
clamoring  for  a  balanced  budget.  Only  when 
the  budget  was  balanced,  after  all.  would 
the  whole  national  dividend  trust  fund  be 
available  for  distribution  to  registered 
voters. 

One  haunting  question  is  whether  those 
who  derive  a  major  share  of  their  income 
from  the  federal  go\emment  would  co-oper- 
ate. Would  their  interest  in  getting  their 
share  of  the  national  dividend  override  their 
obvious  stake  in  a  continuation  of  high  gov- 
ernment spending? 

You  can't  help  thinking  of  the  private  em- 
ployers who  thought  they  could  make  their 
employees  more  company-minded  by  giving 
them  stock  in  the  company.  The  idea  was  to 
see  that  every  employee  had  a  personal 
stake  in  larger  company  profits,  translatable 
into  larger  dividends  for  his  stock.  In  many 
cases,  however,  it  has  turned  out  that  most 
employees  prefer  higher  take-home  pay 
today  to  larger  dividends  tomorrow— par- 
ticularly when  it's  the  pay  rather  than  the 
dividends  that  puts  bread  on  the  table. 

Perry  argues  that  no  acceptable  alterna- 
tive has  come  to  light  in  the  20  years  since 
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he  advanced  the  idea  of  a  national  dividend. 
Instead,  he  says,  the  urgency  has  become  all 
the  more  important— what  with  staggering 
deficits  that  Congress  and  even  a  conserva- 
tive President  seem  incapable  of  harnessing. 

When  that  point  is  reached,  say  support- 
ers of  the  national  dividend,  it's  time  to 
change  our  way  of  doing  business. 

The  national-dividend  plan  is  more  com- 
plex than  the  idea  of  a  balanced-budget 
amendment,  which  is  inching  its  way  to  na- 
tional consideration.  Yet"  it  holds  the  hope 
of  achieving  far  more  widely  shared  goals. 

The  question  is  whether  it  can  enlist 
enough  congressional  attention  to  generate 
a  real  debate.  It  is  to  attract  that  attention 
that  an  organization  knows  as  Americans 
for  the  National  Dividend  Act  Inc..  has  been 
formed,  with  headquarters  at  1901  N.  Port 
Myer  Drive.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209.* 


ENERGY  DEPENDENCE  THREAT- 
ENS PEACE  AROUND  THE 
GLOBE 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  body  for  all  its  talk  about 
working  toward  peace,  is  asleep  at  the 
wheel.  As  I  speak,  the  situation  in  Leb- 
anon is  worsening  and  Iraqi  and  Irani- 
an soldiers  are  exchanging  bullets  at 
an  accelerated  pace,  moving  us  closer 
to  a  frightening  prospect  in  which  one 
of  the  parties  decides  to  move  against 
the  Straits  of  Hormuz.  When  this 
occurs,  world  peace  will  be  sorely 
tested,  as  U.S.  and  Western  interests 
collide  with  Soviet  and  Eastern  inter- 
est in  the  area. 

The  American  people  will  immedi- 
ately want  to  know  what  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  do  about  it.  and  what 
we  have  been  doing  about  it  so  far. 
The  answer?  We  have  been  complain- 
ing about  the  sight  of  offshore  drilling 
rigs— protesting  about  the  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  powerplants— locking 
up  huge  amounts  of  prospective 
energy  lands  in  the  West— and  holding 
congressional  hearings  to  determine 
whether  the  Government  should  have 
gotten  0.7  cents  a  ton  for  coal  or  L4 
cents  per  ton.  We  have,  in  effect,  been 
asleep  at  the  wheel,  preaching  ration- 
ing of  .scarcity  instead  of  production  of 
new  resources. 

Why  are  we  in  Lebanon?  We  are 
there  because  this  Congress  has  failed 
for  over  a  decade  to  address  this  Na- 
tion's energy  security  needs.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  been  preaching 
energy  independence,  we  have  taken 
over  100  million  acres  of  public  land 
out  of  circulation  from  those  lands 
that  will  be  needed  for  exploration 
and  development  for  our  future 
energy  security  needs.  Right  now  in 
Congress,  the  main  preoccupations  re- 
garding the  Nation's  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf— where  billions  of  untapped 
barrels  of  oil  and  gas  lie— are  not  deci- 
sions about  how  to  develop  the  OCS 
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on  a  timely  and  responsible  manner, 
but  rather,  how  to  place  moratoriums 
on  such  development.  It  is  time  that 
Congress  stop  reacting  to  the  inces- 
sant demands  of  a  very  small  group  of 
special  interests  who  advocate  policies 
so  divergant  from  our  stated  national 
interest  of  securing  peace  through 
energy  independence.  It  is  time  that 
the  narrow  interests  of  this  selfish  mi- 
nority be  repudiated  by  Congress  in  a 
responsible  effort  to  establish  a  coher- 
ant  and  sensible  energy  policy  that 
recognizes  that  our  continued  depend- 
ence on  foreign  supplies  for  our 
energy  needs  at  home  contributes  sig- 
nificantly to  global  instability  and  the 
threat  to  peace. 

I  would  ask  that  the  following  edito- 
rial from  the  Dallas  Morning  Record 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  for  the 
Members'  attention. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

[FYom  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  Feb.  1, 
1984] 

Oil  Supplies:  Embargoes.  Anyone? 

■  Mideast  Oil  Cutoff  Expected. "  the  head- 
line says.  But  wait:  That  ones  not  the 
cutoff  we  have  to  fear. 

What  Energy  Secretary  Hodel  is  talking 
about,  in  the  context  of  Iran  and  Iraq's  un- 
ending war.  is  the  possible  sinking  of  a 
tanker  or  the  temporary  blocking  of  a  port. 

•The  chances  of  a  long-term  severe  dis- 
ruption are  slimmer."  Hodel  testified  the 
other  day.  "and  for  a  complete  blockage  of 
the  gulf,  they  are  really  quite  slight." 

This  is  nice  to  know.  What's  not  at  all  nice 
is  that,  regardless  of  what  Iran  and  Iraq  do. 
the  United  States  remains  dangerously  and 
needles-'ly  dependent  on  imported  oil. 

Not  Arab  oil.  mind.  As  of  last  September 
(the  most  recent  month  for  which  figures 
arc  available),  the  United  States  bought 
only  9.6  percent  of  its  imported  oil  from 
Saudi  Arabia,  its  main  Middle  Eastern  sup- 
plier. 

Mexico  is  today  this  country's  main  sup- 
plier. Behind  second-place  Saudi  Arabia 
come,  sequentially.  Canada.  Indonesia.  Ven- 
ezuela. Britain.  Algeria.  Nigeria,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Netherlands  Antilles. 

Yet.  at  that,  the  United  States  still  im- 
ports about  a  third  of  its  oil.  That's  far  too 
much,  even  contrasted  with  the  nearly  50 
percent  level  of  the  late  '70s.  Whereas  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  supplies  should 
be  declining,  it's  actually  increasing,  and 
with  it  our  \ulnerability  to  disruption  of  the 
supply  lines. 

Certainly,  if  we're  going  to  be  importing, 
it's  wholesome  that  we  import  so  much  from 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean.  But  let's  remem- 
ber who  sits  like  a  spider  in  the  middle  of 
the  Caribbean  web— Fidel  Castro.  A  few 
Soviet  submarines,  based  in  Cuba,  could 
shut  down  the  whole  Caribbean  oil  trade, 
including  Mexico's  bountiful  Cantarell  field, 
off  the  Yucatan  Peninsula. 

So  what  are  we  supposed  to  do  in  prepara- 
tion for  we-know-not-what.  draw  up  domes- 
tic rationing  plans7  Hardly.  What  we  need 
to  do  is  increase  offshore  drilling,  decontrol 
natural  gas  prices,  repeal  the  windfall  prof- 
its tax  on  oil  (which  never  should  have  been 
passed)  and  restore  the  27.5  percent  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  (which  never  should  have 
been  repealed). 

Why  don't  we  do  these  eminently  sensible 
things?  Chiefly  because  self-styled  "friends" 
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of  the  consumer  block  the  way;  they  bid  us 
do  nothing  more  for  the  Big.  Rapacious  Oil 
Companies,  whom  we're  evidently  supposed 
to  fear  more  than  truly  big.  truly  rapacious 
foreign  governments.  Does  all  this  sound 
slightly  familiar?  It  should.  Ideological 
blindness  caused  the  last  two  energy 
crunches.* 


AWARD  DINNER  FOR  DONALD 
ARTHUR  KIPP 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
join  with  family,  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  honoring  a  truly  remarka- 
ble man.  Capt.  Donald  Arthur  Kipp 
will  be  honored  at  the  National 
Orange  Show  on  February  24,  1984.  At 
that  time  he  will  be  celebrating  the 
end  of  a  long  career  as  a  peace  officer. 

Captain  Kipp's  service  as  a  peace  of- 
ficer began  during  his  military  service, 
while  stationed  with  the  Old  29th  Se- 
curity Police  Squadron  at  Norton  Air 
Force  Base.  He  was  stationed  there 
from  October  1949  through  September 
1952  and  reached  the  rate  of  staff  ser- 
geant. 

Upon  leaving  the  military,  he  joined 
the  San  Bernardino  Police  Depart- 
ment. He  worked  as  a  motorcycle  po- 
liceman from  September  1952  to  Janu- 
ary 1956.  In  January  1956.  he  entered 
the  California  Highway  Patrol  and 
after  cadet  training  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Old  Anaheim  office  where  he 
served  as  a  motorcycle  officer  until  his 
transfer  to  San  Bernardino  in  1956.  In 
February  1956  he  was  promoted  to  ser- 
geant and  was  reassigned  to  the  Sacra- 
mento Area  until  1962,  when  he  again 
returned  to  San  Bernardino. 

He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  in 
August  1967  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Baldwin  Park  Area  until  his  return  to 
the  area.  In  January  1972  he  became  a 
captain  and  worked  at  the  Area  Com- 
mand. In  June  1983  he  moved  to  the 
Inland  Division  and  remained  there 
until  his  retirement  on  February  4, 
1984. 

In  addition  to  his  distinguished  pro- 
fessional service  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, he  has  been  an  extremely 
active  member  of  various  civic  groups. 
His  activities  include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  presidency  of  the  Host 
Lions  Club,  past  presidency  of  the  San 
Bernardino  County  Law  Enforcement 
Administrative  Officers'  Association, 
past  chairmanship  of  the  Solicitation 
Committee  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  and  past  crusade  chairman  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society  for  San 
Bernardino. 

Throughout  Captain  Kipp's  career, 
Lois,  his  wife  since  1950,  has  supported 
him  in  his  various  endeavors.  Together 
they  have  raised  three  children;  Elisa- 
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beth,  Claudia,  and  Don  Jr.  They  are 
now  enjoying  watching  their  three 
grandchildren  grow,  Jody,  Stan  Mi- 
chael and  Kerri  Lynn. 

Donald  Kipp  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
caring  and  sincere  men  that  protect 
our  lives.  Those  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  work  with  Don  Kipp  recog- 
nize and  admire  his  dedication  as  an 
outstanding  citizen  and  for  his  contri- 
butions to  his  community  as  well  as 
the  entire  State  of  California.  This 
man  has  chosen  a  life  of  service  and  in 
many  cases  risked  his  life  in  that  serv- 
ice. 

And  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pride 
in  commending  to  my  colleagues, 
Donald  Arthur  Kipp,  a  truly  dedicated 
man  who  has,  through  his  selfless 
years  of  hard  work,  contributed  to  his 
community  in  a  most  beneficial  way.» 


NATIONAL  MENTAL  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  enti- 
tled 'Mental  Health  Act  of  1984," 
which  would  provide  adequate  mental 
health  care  and  psychiatric  care  to  all 
Americans.  I  have  been  proposing  such 
legislation  for  several  Congresses  and  I 
hope  this  legislation,  aimed  at  provid- 
ing comprehensive  mental  health  cov- 
erage as  part  of  a  national  health  in- 
surance program,  will  be  given  favor- 
able consideration  this  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill— and  one  of 
its  most  important  goals— is  to  place 
within  the  reach  of  all  U.S.  citizens  af- 
fordable mental  health  care.  During 
the  past  20  years,  outpatient  mental 
health  care  has  increased  from  23  per- 
cent in  1955  to  70  percent  in  1975. 
While  this  increase  is  promising  in 
that  it  shows  people  are  seeking  the 
mental  health  care  they  need,  they 
are  doing  so  at  great  personal  cost  be- 
cause most  do  not  have  health  insur- 
ance plans  that  will  cover  their  treat- 
ment. 

For  those  on  fixed  incomes,  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  and  minorities,  this 
burden  is  tremendous.  Even  though 
the  Federal  Government  has  support- 
ed community  mental  centers  which 
utilize  a  sliding  fee  scale,  these  serv- 
ices still  remain  inaccessible  for  the 
poor  and  many  middle-income  fami- 
lies. The  poor  also  tend  to  be  multiple 
users  of  human  services  and  most  of 
us  know  that  it  is  the  poor  and  middle 
income  who  find  it  difficult  to  pay  for 
such  services. 

This  legislation  is  needed  this  year 
more  than  in  the  past  because  the 
Reagan  administration  has  proposed  a 
scheme  that  would  make  it  more  un- 
likely that  those  relatively  few  work- 
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ers  who  now  have  health  insurance 
plans  that  cover  mental  health  care 
will  be  able  to  have  such  coverage  in 
the  future.  The  administration  has 
said  that  these  so  called  generous 
health  plans  are  driving  up  the  cost  of 
non-mental-health  care.  To  discourage 
employers  from  offering  such  an  in- 
surance policy,  the  administration  pro- 
poses that  health  insurance  policies  be 
taxed.  It  is  not  enough  for  Mr.  Reagan 
that  many  Americans  must  now  ago- 
nize over  how  they  can  afford  the 
mental  health  care  they  or  their  loved 
ones  need,  now  even  those  few  lucky 
enough  to  have  mental  health  care  in- 
surance coverage  will  be  penalized. 

An  estimated  15  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation is  predicted  to  eventually  suffer 
from  severe  mental  illness.  This  can 
mean  one  or  more  of  several  serious 
conditons.  Recent  figures  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  re- 
veals that  of  all  those  who  received 
mental  health  care,  3.1  percent  were 
mentally  retarded;  5.4  percent  had  or- 
ganic brain  syndrome;  22.5  percent 
suffered  from  schizophrenia;  15  per- 
cent from  depressive  disorders;  8.8  per- 
cent from  alcoholism;  2.9  percent  from 
drug  disorders;  1.5  percent  from  other 
psychoses;  32.4  percent  listed  as  "aU 
others"  including  personality  disorders 
and  various  neuroses;  and  a  perplexing 
8  percent  classified  as  undiagnosed. 

Even  more  disturbing  are  statistics 
which  reveal  that  our  Nation's  mental 
health  care  facilities  are  being  refilled 
by  our  young  people.  Approximately 
42  percent  of  all  new  patients  in  our 
mental  hospitals  are  between  18  and 
34  according  to  the  National  Mental 
Health  Institute.  One  sociologist.  Dr. 
Leona  Bachrach,  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  said  this  new  development 
is  troubling  not  only  because  the 
number  of  mentally  ill  seems  to  be 
growing,  but  also  because  their  cases 
are  more  difficult  to  treat. 

Since  mental  illness  is  a  serious 
problem,  and  because  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  the  population  in  this  country 
are  from  the  middle  and  lower  income 
categories  and  the  cost  of  mental 
health  care  remains  prohibitive  to 
them,  there  exists  a  need  to  provide 
funds  for  national  mental  health  in- 
surance. 

The  proposed  program  would  be 
funded  through  a  mental  health  tax 
with  the  funding  mechanism  similar 
to  those  under  some  of  the  pending 
national  health  insurance  program 
bills.  The  program  I  am  recommend- 
ing could  be  supplemental  to  any 
health  insurance  plan  or  could  be  im- 
plemented as  a  separate  program.  The 
major  services  provided  for  under  this 
bill  would  include  psychiatric  hospital 
care,  psychotherapy,  prescribed  drugs, 
community  health  center  services,  and 
home  therapy.  Innovative  services  pro- 
vided  would   include   halfway   house 
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care,  day   mental   hospital   care,   and 
night  mental  hospital  care. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  take 
the  time  and  remember  the  people 
they  represent  and  consider  their 
needs  for  responsible  and  affordable 
mental  health  care.» 


U.S.  JAYCEE  WOMEN  WEEK 

HON.  ALAN  B.  MOLLOHAN 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 
m  Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  Americans  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  honor  a  special  group  of 
women.  Next  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
U.S.  Jaycee  Women  Week. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Jaycee  women  who 
help  make  the  public  more  aware  of 
many  public  service  organisations.  In- 
cluded in  the  long  list  of  the  founda- 
tions they  help  are:  the  Arthritis 
Foundation,  March  of  Dimes,  the  Mus- 
cular Dystrophy  Association,  and  the 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  com- 
mend these  women  and  the  following 
proclamation  to  you. 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Jaycee 
Women  is  an  organization  of  over  55.000 
young  women  in  50  states  serving  over  3,000 
communities  across  the  country:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Jaycee 
Women  and  the  Wheeling.  West  Virginia. 
Jaycee  Women  are  dedicated  to  actively  pro- 
moting such  public  awareness  and  service 
programs  as  St.  Jude  Children's  Research 
Hospital.  Cystic  Fibrosis.  Rocky  Mountain 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Center  for  Neurological 
Diseases,  March  of  Dimes.  Muscular  Dystro- 
phy. Arthritis  Foundation: 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Jaycee 
Women  and  the  Ohio  Valley  Jaycee  Women 
provide  individual  development  and  leader- 
ship training  to  young  women  of  America: 
and 

Whereas,  Jaycee  Women  believe  that 
■Service  to  Humanity  is  the  Best  Work  of 
Life". 

Therefore,  the  United  States  Jaycee 
Women  and  the  West  Virginia  Jaycee 
Women  have  set  aside  the  week  of  February 
12-18,  1984,  to  recognize  the  many  commu- 
nity activities  of  dedicated  Jaycee  Women  in 
Wheeling.  West  Virginia,  and  through  the 
country.* 
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present.  I  would  have  voted  for  the 
rule  and  for  final  passage  of  this  bill. 
The  bill  is  important  in  that  it  pro- 
vides for  much-needed  research  on  the 
critical  problem  of  hazardous  wastes. 
As  a  sponsor  of  legislation  which  will 
give  victims  compensation  for  expo- 
sure to  hazardous  wastes,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Conmiittee,  which  has  struggled  with 
the  issue  of  hazardous  wastes,  I  fully 
appreciate  the  need  for  more  research 
in  this  area.  I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
Chairman  Fuqua  in  his  efforts  to  pass 
this  much-needed  legislation.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
regret  that  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
from  today's  debate  on  S.  1340.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  to  adopt 
the  conference  report. 

I  was  also  absent  from  debate  on 
H.R.  2899,  EPA  research  and  develop- 
ment    authorization.     Had     I     been 


JOSEPH  BOYCE  McCORMICK. 
"THE  QUIET  DIPLOMAT" 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  present  the  following 
in  tribute  to  Mr.  Joseph  Boyce  McCor- 
mick. 

He  has  served  Sadat  of  Egypt  and 
Begin  of  Israel;  Ghandi  of  India  and 
Thatcher  of  England:  Presidents  Ford 
and  Carter:  Republican  and  Demo- 
crats—party affiliation  has  never  mat- 
tered. Indeed,  he  has  served  persons 
from  every  State  in  the  United  States 
and  practically  every  nation  in  the 
world.  Interestingly  enough,  he  has 
never  served  the  leaders  of  Russia. 

Few  can  claim  that  they  have  pro- 
vided energy,  inspiration,  and  nourish- 
ment to  as  many  powerful  world  lead- 
ers as  well  as  just  ordinary  people,  as 
this  man. 

Joseph  Boyce  McCormick.  affection- 
ately known  to  most  of  us  as  "Mr. 
McCormick"  or  "Joe."  is  the  catering 
manager  in  the  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building.  He  began  as  a  waiter  in  Ray- 
bum  in  1965.  became  assistant  cater- 
ing manager  in  1970  and  was  named 
manager  in  1972. 

Born  in  Asheville.  N.C..  on  January 
28,  1924,  Joe's  interest  in  food  service 
was  encouraged  early  due  to  the  bake 
shop  his  family  operated  in  Asheville 
and  the  pastry  chef  position  his  Aunt 
held  at  various  local  hotels  there. 

Before  settling  in  Washington,  D.C. 
in  1941,  Joe  worked  a  variety  of  jobs  in 
Cleveland  and  Buffalo.  Following  a 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Army  from  1942  to 
1946  and  an  honorable  discharge.  Joe 
began  cooking  at  the  Carlton  Hotel  in 
1947.  Like  many  establishments  at 
that  time,  the  labor  force  at  the  Carl- 
ton had  no  blacks  and  Joe's  union. 
Local  209,  sent  him  in  to  break  the  ice 
because  he  always  did  a  good  job. 
Prior  to  joining  the  staff  at  Rayburn. 
Joe  worked  at  various  local  hotels,  in- 
cluding the  old  Annapolis  Hotel  as 
well  as  the  Indian  Springs  Country 
Club. 

Joes  management  philosophy  and 
style,    dedicated    to    excellence    and 
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striving  fo  the  finer  points,  requires 
that  he  work  14  to  16-hour  days.  As 
one  proud  McCormick  employee  put 
it.  "He  often  bums  the  midnight  oil." 

Despite  his  long  hours.  Joe  always 
finds  time  to  send  flowers  and  visit 
those  in  his  employ  who  fall  ill.  He  is  a 
family  man.  has  raised  two  children, 
and  attends  church  regularly. 

Having  read  this  statement  you  may 
ask.  'Is  Joe  leaving?"  The  answer  is  a 
resounding  "No."  It  seemed  to  some  of 
us  important  during  this  celebration 
of  Black  History  Week,  that  recogni- 
tion be  given  to  a  man  whose  life's 
work  has  touched  so  many  in  a  posi- 
tive way.  After  having  worked  for  sev- 
eral House  Administration  chairmen 
and  three  Speakers.  Joe  is  looking  to 
the  future  of  service  to  many  more.* 


WILLIAM  ANDRES-MINNESOTA 
EXECUTIVE  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  3  years,  national  attention 
has  properly  focused  on  the  failures  in 
our  economy— the  plant  closings,  the 
bankruptcies  and  the  record  unem- 
ployment levels.  This  era  has  been  a 
national  tragedy. 

Yet  even  during  this  time  of  eco- 
nomic gloom,  the  Dayton-Hudson  Co. 
of  Minnesota  has  continued  to  grow. 
The  success  story  is  due  in  large  part 
to  William  Andres,  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Dayton-Hudson  Corp. 

When  Andres  became  C.E.O.  in  1976. 
Dayton-Hudson  was  a  $2  billion  diver- 
sified retailer  with  386  stores  in  38 
States.  Today  it  is  a  $6  billion  corpora- 
ton  with  1.083  stores  in  47  States,  plus 
Puerto  Rico  and  Washington,  D.C. 

A  key  to  the  success  of  the  Dayton- 
Hudson  Corp.  has  been  anticipating 
and  responding  to  changes  in  con- 
sumer habits  within  a  solid  framework 
of  consumer  services.  It  was  Dayton's 
who  recognized  the  development  of 
the  suburbs  and  built  Southdale,  the 
world's  first  fully  enclosed,  two-level 
shopping  center.  Another  hallmark  of 
Dayton's  consumer  services  is  the  un- 
limited return  policy.  This  policy 
builds  consumer  loyalty  and  demands 
a  commitment  by  the  retailer  and 
manufacturer  to  quality. 

As  Andres  states,  the  Dayton  ap- 
proach is  "not  with  giant  leaps  for- 
ward of  looking  into  the  future,  but  in 
making  sure  that  the  business  is 
changing  day  to  day  the  way  the  cus- 
tomer is  changing. "  To  be  successful, 
this  policy  requires  wide  participatory 
management.  Suggestions  and  inputs 
are  encouraged  from  the  boardroom 
executive  to  the  retail  clerk.  This  par- 
ticipatory      management       enhances 
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morale  and  offers  unique  insights  into 
consumer  trends. 

The  Dayton-Hudson  Corp.  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  Minnesota's  community. 
Apart  from  their  commercial  activi- 
ties, the  Corporation  maintains  an 
active  role  in  our  community's  social, 
economic  and  civic  functions.  The  Cor- 
poration views  its  civic  responsibilities 
most  seriously  and  has  committed  5 
percent  of  its  pretax  profit  to  charita- 
ble and  cultural  organizations  in  the 
community. 

Solid  economic  growth,  adapting  to 
changing  consumer  trends,  quality 
goods,  a  commitment  to  consumer 
services  and  a  strong  sense  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility are  the  hallmarks  of  the 
Dayton-Hudson  Corp.  William  Andres 
has  continued  in  this  tradition.  He  has 
been  recognized  as  the  C.E.O.  of  the 
Year  for  retailing  by  Financial  World 
magazine  three  times.  Dayton-Hudson 
Corp.  was  chosen  as  the  best-managed 
retail  company  by  the  Survey  of  Wall 
Street  Research.  The  Corporation,  in 
1982,  was  awarded  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity first  Lawrence  A.  Wien  Prize  in 
Corporate  Social  Responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dayton-Hudson 
Corp.  is  an  example  for  other  U,S. 
companies  currently  facing  difficul- 
ties. As  Mr.  Andres  himself  has  noted: 

Could  it  not  be  that  some  of  the  problems 
currently  besetting  some  of  this  country's 
major  industries  (industries  now  suffering 
decline)— could  it  not  be  that  some  of  these 
problems  might  have  been  lessened,  had 
their  managements  been  more  involved  in 
their  communities,  more  sensitive  to 
changes  in  society  and  more  responsive  to 
those  changes? 

Could  some  of  the  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
manage  change  be  traced  to  lack  of  atten- 
tion to  broader  issues,  a  lack  of  involvement 
in  addressing  the  needs  of  society  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  just  the  business? 

Might  not  many  of  the  changes  have  been 
more  apparent  to  management,  and  man- 
agement better  able  to  respond,  had  there 
been  more  corporate  involvement?  More  vol- 
unteerism.  more  philanthropy,  more  strate- 
gic planning  with  an  eye  toward  the  chang- 
ing consumer,  and  more  targeting  of  corpo- 
rate resources  into  solving  problems  that 
affect  the  total  society,  and  thus  business?* 


TAX  SIMPLIFICATION  AND  THE 
FLAT  TAX 


HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 
•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  have  asked  me  what  I  think  of 
various  proposals  to  shelve  our  present 
income  tax  system  and  start  over  with 
something  that  makes  more  sense.  My 
answer— after  having  worked  with  the 
tax  system  for  many  years,  first  as  a 
State  tax  commissioner  and  now  as  a 
legislator— is,  'You  Bet."  We  must  go 
to  a  simplified  tax  system  with  a  mini- 
mum of  deductions  and  exclusions  and 
gimmicks  and  with  much  lower  rates. 
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What  was  once  a  simple  civic  duty- 
paying  taxes— has  turned  into  an 
annual  nightmare  for  millions  of  citi- 
zens. The  present  tax  system  simply 
does  not  work^  well  anymore.  It  is 
unfair.  And  it  is  staggering  in  its  com- 
plexity. 

Among  the  various  tax  reform  pro- 
posals on  the  legislative  menu,  the  flat 
tax  has  received  perhaps  the  most 
public  attention.  It  is  an  intriguing 
idea.  In  its  purest  form,  it  would  elimi- 
nate all  deductions  and  credits  and 
apply  a  single  rate  to  every  taxpayer, 
regardless  of  income. 

The  popularity  of  the  flat-tax  idea 
reflects,  in  part,  I  believe,  the  frustra- 
tion of  many  working  people  with  the 
complexity  of  the  present  tax  system 
and  with  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  large 
corporations  and  rich  folks  are  not 
paying  their  fair  share.  Unfortunately, 
the  so-called  flat  tax  would  not  solve 
the  fairness  issue.  The  columnist  Jane 
Bryant  Quinn.  among  others,  has 
shown  that  a  pure  flat  tax  would  shift 
even  more  and  more  taxes  from  the 
wealthy  to  middle-  and  lower-income 
families.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including 
an  article  by  Jane  Bryant  Quinn, 
"Under  Flat  Tax  Plan,  the  Rich 
Would  Make  Out  Like  Bandits,"  which 
shows  how  a  flat  tax  would  affect 
most  working  men  and  women. 

But,  I  agree,  we  do  need  a  tax 
system  that  everyone  can  understand 
and  one  that  treats  citizens  with  equal 
incomes  similarly.  The  idea  behind  a 
simple  flat  tax  can  serve  as  a  useful 
guide  to  simplify  the  Tax  Code.  This 
approach  can  be  modified  by  develop- 
ing several  rates  that  would  prevent  a 
major  shift  of  more  tax  burden  to  the 
middle-income  taxpayer. 

I  support  the  simplification  of  the 
Tax  Code,  and  I  believe  that  we  can 
strip  away  most  of  the  complexities, 
attach  a  three-  or  four-rate  schedule 
and  finally  have  a  tax  system  that  is 
fair,  and  one  that  the  American  people 
can  understand. 
The  article  follows: 
Under  Flat  Tax  Plan,  the  Rich  Would 
Make  Out  Like  Bandits 
(By  Jane  Bryant  Quinn) 
New  York.— The  U.S.  income  tax  code  is 
ill  such  a  shambles  that  both  voters  and 
congressmen  are  thinking  seriously  about 
throwing  it  out  and  starting  over.  Last  week. 
Sen.  Robert  Dole  (R-Kan.)  held  three  days 
of  hearings  on  ways  to  simplify  the  system 
and  loosen  the  ties  that  bind  the  average 
taxpayer  to  his  accountant  or  tax  preparer. 
The  so-called  flat  tax  has  most  caught  the 
popular  imagination.  Under  a  flat  tax  every- 
one would  pay  exactly  the  same  percentage 
amount  on  income.  Instead  of  taxing  people 
at  higher  rates  as  their  income  rises— as  is 
the  case  today— everyone  would  pay,  say,  a 
flat  20  percent.  Doesn't  that  sound  fair? 

No,  not  to  me  it  doesn't.  The  flat  tax  is 
clean,  simple  and  monstrously  unfair.  It 
would  cut  taxes  sharply  for  the  rich  while 
raising  them  for  taxpayers  in  the  middle 
and  lower  brackets. 

Many  people  who  like  the  sound  of  the 
flat  tax  have  a  wrong  notion  of  how  the 
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present  tax  system  really  works.  They  think 
that  the  rich  get  away  with  murder.  That 
they  slip  through  loopholes  and  pay  no 
taxes.  A  flat  tax  is  suppose  to  force  them  to 
pay  their  fair  share. 

A  tiny  minority  of  the  rich  do  indeed  get 
away  with  murder.  "But  most  of  them  pay 
an  awful  lot  of  tax,"  says  Tom  Field  of  Tax 
Analysts. 

Last  year,  for  example.  President  and  Mrs. 
Reagan  reported  a  gross  income  of  $412,730 
and  paid  $165,291  in  taxes.  The  tax  bite:  40 
percent  of  their  total  income. 

A  well-to-do  couple  with  two  children  and 
a  $63,605  income  paid  $15,696— nearly  25 
percent  of  their  gross  income. 

By  contrast  a  couple  with  two  children, 
earning  $22,105.  paid  only  12  percent  of 
their  income  in  federal  taxes.  A  single 
woman  earning  $11,830  paid  less  than  10 
percent. 

These  figures  are  from  a  sampling  of  tax 
returns  provided  by  H  &  R  Block,  and  they 
all  tell  the  same  story:  Under  our  present 
tax  system  the  rich  pay  more— not  only  in 
dollars  but  in  percentage  amount. 

Official  IRS  figures  also  tell  the  story:  In 
1980,  people  making  $50,000  and  more  ac- 
counted for  only  16  percent  of  all  taxpayers 
but  paid  31  percent  of  all  the  personal  taxes 
collected.  It  is  simply  not  true  that  the  rich 
get  away  scot-free. 

Under  a  flat  tax,  however,  the  rich  would 
make  out  like  bandits. 

Say,  for  example,  that  Congress  simplified 
the  present  lax  system  by  throwing  out  all 
the  deductions  and  tax  credits  and  applying 
a  flat  tax  to  the  remainder.  In  that  case,  it 
would  take  a  flat  tax  of  20  percent  to  raise 
the  same  amount  of  revenue  that  the  gov- 
ernment gets  from  the  present  tax  system, 
according  to  an  estimate  by  Joseph  Pech- 
man  of  the  Brookings  Institution. 

A  20  percent  flat  tax  would  raise  taxes 
sharply  for  the  lower  earners  in  the  tax  ex- 
amples given  above,  according  to  calcula- 
tions by  H  &  R  Block.  The  $11,830  earner 
would  pay  97  percent  more  in  taxes— a  dev- 
astating increased  given  her  low  income. 
The  $22,105  family  would  pay  39  percent 
more. 

Now  look  what  happens  to  the  two  higher- 
earning  families  in  our  example.  Under  a  20 
percent  flat  tax.  the  $63,605  couple  get  a  tax 
reduction  of  24  percent,  worth  $3,775  in 
hard  cash.  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan 
would  get  a  tax  cut  of  50  percent,  for  an 
enormous  saving  of  $83,353. 

Various  levels  for  a  flat  tax  have  been  pro- 
posed. But  by  any  calculation,  they  shift  a 
good  part  of  the  national  tax  burden  away 
from  the  rich  and  onto  the  shoulders  of  the 
middle  class.  That's  why  supply-side  econo- 
mists like  the  flat  tax  so  much.  They  believe 
that  cutting  taxes  for  the  rich  will  encour- 
age much  more  saving  and  investing,  which 
in  turn  is  supposed  to  make  the  country 
grow. 

Assuming  that  Congress  can  resist  the  sur- 
face simplicity  and  hidden  unfairness  of  the 
flat  tax.  there  are  two  other  tax-reform 
ideas  that  do  merit  attention.  They're  often 
included  with  flat-tax  schemes  but  would 
work  just  as  well  in  a  system  where  the  rich 
are  required  to  pay  more. 

One  good  idea  is  to  get  rid  of  most  of  the 
deductions  and  tax  credits  littering  the  tax 
code.  Deductions  and  credits  are  what  make 
everything  so  complicated.  It  takes  four 
pages  of  fine  print  in  the  IRS  tax  guide,  just 
to  explain  the  adjustment  for  moving  ex- 
penses. 

The  other  good  idea  is  to  tax  all  sources  of 
income  alike.  Money  received  from  capital 
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gains,  veterans'  benefts  or  Social  Security 
should  be  treated  exactly  the  same  as  wage 
income— so  that  people  receiving  the  same 
amount  of  money  would  pay  the  same 
amount  of  tax.  Thafs  fair.  And  because 
people  with  tax-favored  income  would  no 
longer  get  away  scot-free,  tax  rates  could 
come  down  for  everyone.* 
( 

TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ROBERT  J. 
LEFKOWITZ 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9,  1984 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  both  a 
lifelong  resident  of  the  Bronx  and  one 
who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  rep- 
resent it  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  past  15  years.  I  always 
look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  past  or  present  Bronxites 
who  achieve  distinction. 

Last  November.  Dr.  Robert  J. 
Lefkowitz,  a  native  of  the  Bronx,  who 
attended  the  Bronx  High  School  of 
Science,  was  awarded  the  $100,000  Lita 
Annenberg  Hazen  Award  for  Excel- 
lence in  Clinical  Research  at  the 
Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine.  This 
prestigious  award  was  established  to 
support  biomedical  researchers  whose 
work  promises  future  significance. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  wish 
to  insert  two  articles  focusing  on  the 
award,  one  from  the  New  York  Daily 
News  of  November  13.  1983.  the  other 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Novem- 
ber 11. 

[FYom  the  Daily  News.  Nov.  13.  1983] 
Prestigious  Award  for  Bronx  Native 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Lefkowitz.  whose  work  has 
played  a  major  role  in  developing  and  shap- 
ing the  field  of  drug  and  hormone  receptor 
research,  has  been  named  the  1983  recipient 
of  the  $100,000  Lita  Annenberg  Hazen 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Clinical  Research. 

The  award,  named  for  a  philanthropist 
and  founding  sponsor  of  the  Mount  Sinai 
School  of  Medicine,  was  established  to  en- 
courage young  physicians  and  to  support  re- 
searchers whose  work  promises  future  sig- 
nificance. 

Lefkowitz.  who  was  bom  in  the  Bronx  and 
attended  the  Bronx  High  School  of  Science, 
is  an  investigator  at  the  Howard  Hughes 
Medical  Institute  and  James  R.  Duke  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Duke  University  Medi- 
cal Center.  He  developed  the  first  tech- 
niques for  studying  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant types  of  receplers  which  are  molec- 
ular sites  on  cells  that  bind  chemicals  such 
as  drugs,  hormones,  and  neurotransmitters, 
and  control  their  entry  into  the  cell. 

His  techniques  have  made  it  possible  to 
uncover  the  basic  mechanisms  that  often 
cause  the  development  of  resistance  to  drug 
action  in  patients.  This  knowledge  has  radi- 
cally changed  the  w^tys  \n  which  new  drugs 
are  designed  and  tested,  and  it  altered  scien- 
tists' views  of  how  receptors  interact  with 
the  body's  chemicals. 

Receptors  are  crucially  involved  in  regu- 
lating almost  all  biological  responses  from 
muscle  contractions  to  mental  processes. 
Their  existence  could  not  be  proven  until 
about  15  years  ago.  Today  the  study  of  re- 
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ceptors  is  one  of  the  most  important  fields 
of  biomedical  research. 

Lefkowitz.  43,  and  his  colleagues  have  de- 
veloped methods  that  allow  investigators  to 
count  the  number  of  receptors  in  tissues  to 
purify  them  and  to  determine  their  molecu- 
lar structure. 

Such  work  has  also  improved  drug  design 
and  testing  methods,  increasing  the  speed 
and  accuracy  with  which  scientists  can  dis- 
cover the  action  and  side  effects  of  newly 
formed  drugs. 

Lefkowitz  has  published  more  than  250 
papers  and  co-authored  three  text  books. 
His  research  career  began  in  1968. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  11.  19831 

The  Hazen  Award:  Enhancing  Medical 

Research 
In  1968,  when  Dr.  Robert  J.  Lefkowitz  was 
a  young  researcher  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  he  confronted  a  biomedical 
problem  that  had  baffled  scientisU  for  more 
than  70  years.  How  do  the  molecules  of 
drugs  and  hormones  activate  cells  in  the 
body,  and  where  in  the  cells  do  they  make 
their  approach? 

At  that  time,  scientists  suspected  that  cell- 
surface  molecules  called  receptors  were  the 
key  to  answering  iMJth  questions,  but  no  one 
had  been  able  to  describe  their  action  or 
even  to  prove  their  existence.  Dr.  Lefkowitz 
reasoned  that  if  receptors  were  responsible 
for  initiating  cell  activity,  he  could  study 
them  by  attaching  a  radioactive  label  to 
drugs  and  hormones  and  tracking  them  as 
they  bound  to  receptors. 

The  technique  worked.  With  the  label  in 
place,  he  was  able  to  follow  the  molecules 
through  the  bloodstream,  each  to  its  own 
specific  type  of  receptor.  It  became  possible 
to  study  this  first  link  in  the  biological 
chain  of  evenU  that  leads  to  all  drug  and 
hormone  action. 

Thanks  to  the  foundation  laid  down  by 
Dr.  Lefkowtiz  and  his  colleagues,  the  identi- 
fy and  functions  of  other  links  in  this  chain 
are  now  becoming  clear.  In  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  this  work.  Dr.  Lefkowitz. 
who  is  an  investigator  at  the  Howard 
Hughes  Medical  Institute  and  James  B. 
Duke  professor  of  medicine  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center,  received  the  1983  Lita 
Annenberg  Hazen  Award  on  November  9. 

No  such  advance  in  biomedical  research  is 
a  solitary  performance.  Insight  leads  to  dis- 
covery gradually,  by  a  process  of  interaction 
with  others.  A  researcher  may  see  the  possi- 
bility of  a  solution  while  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship: the  solution  may  come  years  later 
in  collaboration  with  his  own  apprentices. 
Once  a  discovery  is  made,  it  is  used  and 
transformed  by  others.  Thus  the  whole 
order  of  existing  medical  thought  is.  meas- 
ure by  measure,  altered. 

The  Lita  Annenberg  Hazen  Award  for  Ex- 
cellence in  Clinical  Research  is  a  significant 
program  of  private  philanthropy  aimed  at 
enhancing  this  synergistic  process.  The 
award  has  special  importance  at  a  time 
when  the  government  is  diminishing  its  sup- 
port for  research— a  move  that  is  already  re- 
ducing the  number  of  young  physicians  who 
can  afford  to  choose  a  research  career. 

Established  in  1979  by  Mrs.  Hazen.  the 
award  is  unique  among  medical  research 
prizes:  half  of  the  $100,000  award  goes  to  an 
outstanding  researcher  and  educator;  the 
other  half  is  used  to  support  the  work  of  a 
young  research  associate  chosen  by  the 
award  winner.  By  enabling  young  investiga- 
tors to  complete  their  apprenticeship,  as 
well  as  supporting  established  scientists,  the 
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award  seeks  to  catalyze  the  process  of  in- 
traction  that  leads  to  new  knowledge. 

Already,  major  changes  in  the  ways  drugs 
are  designed  and  tested  have  grown  out  of 
Dr.  Lefkowitz'  work.  His  discovery  had  sug- 
gested why  the  effectivenss  of  many  drugs 
tends  to  wane  after  repeated  doses.  There  is 
increasing  evidence  that  this  process  of  drug 
tolerance  is  receptor-related.  If  so.  research- 
ers may  at  last  have  a  tool  they  can  use  to 
circumvent  a  serious  pharmaceutical  prob- 
lem. Dr.  Lefkowitz'  work  has  also  been  used 
and  extended  in  numerous  other  areas  of 
medicine,  ranging  from  diabetes  to  hyper- 
tension. 

We  thank  Mrs.  Hazen  for  her  wisdom  and 
her  commitment  to  medical  research  in  cre- 
ating this  award.  We  congratulate  Dr. 
Robert  J.  Lefkowitz  for  his  leadership,  re- 
search genius  and  devotion  to  teaching,  and 
we  look  forward  with  excitement  to  the  new- 
discoveries  that  will  come  from  the  work 
that  Mrs.  Hazen's  award  is  now  making  pos- 
sible.* 
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FEDERAL  SPENDING 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  we  received  a  copy 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger's 
annual  report  to  Congress,  outlining 
President  Reagan's  military  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1985.  In  addition, 
we  are  being  faced  with  a  Federal  defi- 
cit for  1984  which  will  reach  $190  bil- 
lion, or  more. 

In  an  effort  to  get  Federal  spending 
under  control,  we  are  once  again  being 
told  that  some  programs  will  have  to 
be  cut,  since  we  do  not  intend  to  raise 
taxes.  This  then  must  be  the  year  for 
some  of  the  sacred  cows  of  the  De- 
fense Department  to  go. 

I  found  this  article  in  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News.  February  6.   1984,  an 
excellent  review  of  the  various  ways  to 
cut  some  of  the  unnecessary  programs 
from      the      Defense      Department's 
budget.  During  this  time  when  all  of 
us  are  trying  to  find  ways  to  lower  the 
Federal  deficit,  I  thought  you  might 
find  this  article  extremely  useful, 
[Prom  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  Peb.  6, 
1984] 
Independence  Defense  Budget 
If  Congress  really  wants  to  cut   federal 
spending,  it  can  start  with  some  gold-plated 
weapons  systems  that   grossly   inflate  the 
fiscal     year     1985     defense     budget— while 
adding  little  or  nothing  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

Take  the  B-IB  long-range  bomber.  Its 
military  mission  is  questionable,  at  best. 
Many  critics  contend  that  such  manned 
bombers  already  are  obsolete,  others  point 
out  that  the  B-IB  won't  be  ready  much 
before  the  Stealth,  which  virtually  everyone 
agrees  is  a  vastly  superior  bomber. 

Whatever  happens  this  year,  the  nation  is 
already  stuck  with  at  least  50  B-lBs,  be- 
cause of  decisions  from  past  years.  But  this 
year  the  big  bucks  really  start  flowing  into 
the  pipeline.  The  fiscal  year  1985  budget 


alone  asks  for  $8.2  billion  for  the  B-IB  pro- 
gram. 

It  ought  to  be  cut,  but  it  probably  wont 
be— because  the  B-IB  is  the  perfect  exam- 
ple of  a  weapon  with  a  marginal  military 
justification,  but  a  mammoth  political  con- 
stituency, 

"It's  a  turkey,  but  it's  an  elephant  of  a 
turkey,"  says  Gordon  Adams,  director  of  the 
defense  budget  project  at  the  Center  for 
Budget  and  Policy  Priorities,  a  Washington 
think  tank, 

"It  has  over  3,000  contractors  in  48  states. 
All  but  a  handful  of  congressional  districts 
have  some  little  piece  of  the  B-1  bomber." 

But  other  questionable  weapons  systems 
haven't  yet  gathered  the  B-lB's  political 
protection.  And  if  they're  going  to  be  cut, 
this  is  the  crucial  year,  when  they  go  into 
what  budget-watchers  call  a  "first-boost" 
phase  of  spending. 

It  isn't  a  matter  of  saving  money  at  the 
expense  of  national  security;  even  if  money 
were  no  object,  the  armed  services  would  be 
better  off  without  much  of  the  hardware 
called  for  in  President  Reagan's  five-year, 
$1.7  trillion  military  buildup. 

Some  of  these  weapons  should  be  cut  be- 
cause they  just  don't  work— or  work  less 
well  than  alternatives  that,  in  some  cases, 
are  also  cheaper. 

In  past  editorials,  we  have  explained  why 
we  believe  the  P-15  jet  fighter,  for  example, 
is  less  effective  than  the  cheaper  F-16;  why 
we  think  the  Bradley  Infantry  Fighting  Ve- 
hicle is  a  worse  buy  than  the  upgraded  M- 
113  armored  personnel  carrier;  and  why  the 
M-1  battle  tank  should  be  scrapped  in  favor 
of  the  much  cheaper  M-60  tank. 

If  Congress  cuts  the  fiscal  year  1985  re- 
quests for  just  these  three  weapons,  it  can 
save  $4.7  billion,  over  several  years. 

Other  weapons  should  be  cut  because  they 
hurt,  not  enhance,  our  national  security. 
Nerve  gas  is  simply  a  bad  weapon:  By  using 
it  we  almost  certainly  would  kill  civilians 
and  our  own  troops;  just  by  stockpiling 
nerve  gas,  we  make  more  difficult  the  nego- 
tiation of  international  agreements  banning 
chemical  weapons. 

Last  year  Congress  refused  to  grant  $150 
million  for  new  nerve  gas  production.  The 
same  request  is  back,  in  this  budget.  It 
should  be  deleted  again. 

The  MX  missile  makes  no  one  more 
secure.  As  a  highly  accurate,  fixed-site  land- 
based  missile,  the  "Peacekeeper,"  as  Reagan 
named  it,  is  in  fact  a  dinosaur  among  nucle- 
ar arms. 

It  would  be  easy  to  destroy,  in  a  Soviet 
first  strike.  And  it  is  destabilizing  because 
the  Soviets  conclude,  not  illogically,  that  its 
only  conceivable  use  would  be  as  a  first- 
strike  weapon  against  them. 

Many  congressional  moderates  neverthe- 
less voted  production  money  for  the  MX, 
last  year,  because  the  president  said  it 
would  help  him  pressure  the  Soviets  into 
new  agreements  limiting  nuclear  weapons. 

But  even  as  a  bargaining  chip,  the  MX 
failed  to  have  the  intended  effect.  Not  only 
were  no  arms  control  treaties  reached,  the 
negotiations  on  nuclear  arms  have  broken 
down  completely. 

Reagan  wants  100  MX  missiles.  Last  year 
Congress  voted  money  for  21;  now  the  presi- 
dent is  asking  $5  billion  for  40  more.  There 
is  hope  that  Congress  will  find  the  backbone 
to  say  no;  last  November,  the  House  failed 
to  kill  MX  production  money  by  only  9 
votes. 

Failure  to  delete  or  at  least  cut  back  such 
big-ticket  weapons  systems  is  irresponsible 
in  two  ways. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

First,  since  everyone  agrees  some  cuts 
must  be  made,  approval  of  ultra-expensive 
weapons  like  the  B-IB  or  MX  simply  shifts 
the  cuts  somewhere  else.  Almost  inevitably, 
the  politically  safe  but  militarily  harmful 
reductions  come  out  of  the  budget  for  main- 
tenance, fuel  and  spare  parts— the  ungla- 
morous,  routine  but  crucial  things  that 
enable  an  army  or  navy  or  air  force  to  func- 
tion. 

The  irony  is  that  by  giving  our  forces 
bigger,  more  expensive  weapons  systems,  we 
can  in  some  cases  actually  make  them  less 
able  to  fight. 

In  a  second  sense,  an  obsessive  over-pro- 
duction of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  scale  en- 
visioned in  the  1985  military  budget  endan- 
gers not  only  our  national  security,  but  the 
very  fate  of  the  earth,  in  the  wholesale 
preparation  to  fight  and  win  a  nuclear  war. 

Every  administration  since  Eisenhower's 
has  understood  that  security,  in  a  nuclear- 
armed  world,  is  a  delicate  balance  between 
armament  and  arms  control.  But  the 
Reagan  administration  has  relied  almost  ex- 
clusively on  weaponry,  going  as  far,  at  the 
armaments  end  of  the  spectrum,  as  unilater- 
al disarmers  would  like  to  go  at  the  other 
extreme. 

Real  national  security  demands  that  the 
balance  shift  back  to  the  center.  And  the  de- 
fense budget,  as  awkward  as  it  is,  provides 
the  pragmatic  handle  for  making  that 
happen.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  24,  Esto- 
nians throughout  the  world  will  com- 
memorate the  66th  anniversary  of  Es- 
tonian independence.  On  that  day  in 
1918,  the  courageous  Estonian  people 
proclaimed  their  nation  an  independ- 
ent republic  and  asserted  their  right  to 
self-determination.  After  repulsing 
both  the  German  army  and  the  Soviet 
Red  army,  the  Estonians  finally  con- 
cluded a  peace  treaty  with  the  Soviets 
in  February  of  1920. 

For  the  first  time  in  six  centuries 
the  Estonians  were  free  from  foreign 
subjugation.  In  the  decades  that  fol- 
lowed the  declaration  of  Estonia's  in- 
dependence, the  Estonian  people  dem- 
onstrated their  unshakable  commit- 
ment to  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  jus- 
tice. They  adopted  a  constitution 
which  embraced  democratic  principles 
and  protected  the  rights  of  all  citizens 
of  Estonia,  including  minorities.  Esto- 
nian culture  thrived,  complete  with  its 
flourishing  folk  culture,  rich  musical 
heritage  and  colorful  language.  Esto- 
nia also  made  great  strides  in  both  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  sectors  of 
the  economy.  For  two  decades  Estonia 
proved  itself  as  an  optimistic,  produc- 
tive country. 

Estonia's  bright  future  was  marred 
in  1939,  when  Stalin  and  Hitler  made  a 
secret  pact  to  carve  up  Eastern 
Europe.  The  young  republic  of  Estonia 
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soon  became  a  victim  of  Soviet  greed; 
in  August  of  1940,  in  blatant  violation 
of  the  1920  peace  treaty.  Estonia  was 
declared  a  republic  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  methodically 
proceeded  to  strip  Estonians  of  their 
national  identity,  culture,  and  lan- 
guage. The  Soviets  have  conducted  a 
policy  of  Russification,  and  today  over 
45  percent  of  Estonian  residents  are 
non-Estonian  in  origin,  the  economic 
exploitation  and  cultural  suppression 
of  the  Estonian  people  by  the  Soviet 
Union  constitutes  a  basic  violation  of 
human  rights. 

On  February  7,  1984,  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  reiterating  the 
right  of  the  Baltic  States  to  self-deter- 
mination. The  United  States  has  never 
recognized  the  unlawful  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Estonia  and  its  neighbors 
and  has  continued  to  maintain  diplo- 
matic relations  with  representatives  of 
the  independent  republics  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

Estonians  throughout  the  world  con- 
tinue to  struggle  for  a  new  Estonian 
independence.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
Estonia  may  soon  choose  its  own  form 
of  government,  its  own  economic,  po- 
litical and  social  system  without  the 
intervention  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
join  with  all  Estonians  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  Estonian  independence  day.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANTHONY 
D'APOLITO 


DAP' 


HON.  LYLE  WILUAMS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, service  to  one's  community  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  gift  an  individual 
can  give  to  his  fellowman.  One  individ- 
ual who  has  given  of  himself  with  ex- 
traordinary generosity  is  Anthony 
"Dap"  D'Apolito.  On  February  17, 
1984,  the  Italian  American  War  Veter- 
ans of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  will  hold  a 
testimonial  dinner  to  honor  this  man 
who,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing citizens  in  the  17th  District  of 
Ohio. 

"Dap"  began  his  career  with  the 
Youngstown  Police  Department  in  No- 
vember 1967.  While  with  the  force,  he 
served  in  many  capacities,  among 
them  the  blue  division,  traffic  division, 
vice  squad,  crime  laboratory,  special 
operations  units,  auto  theft,  and  bomb 
disposal  unit.  He  expanded  his  exper- 
tise by  attending  the  FBI  National 
Academy  and  training  schools  as  well 
as  several  bomb  technician  schools 
held  throughout  the  country. 

Before  resigning  in  April  1980,  Mr. 
D'Apolito  had  attained  the  rank  of 
sergeant— a  position  that  was  duly 
earned  in  light  of  his  many  actions  of 
courage  and  dedication  in  the  line  of 
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duty.  A  shining  example  of  his  out- 
standing service  took  place  on  January 
10,  1973.  While  on  duty  with  the  bomb 
disposal  unit,  he  was  notified  that  a 
device,  thought  to  be  a  bomb,  was 
found  in  an  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
manhole.  DApolito  went  to  the  scene, 
entP  :  the  manhole  to  determine  if  a 
device  was  present  and  found  five 
sticks  of  high-grade  dynamite  with 
blasting  caps  and  wiring  running  to  an 
unknown  source.  His  partner.  Patrol- 
man Frank  Demain,  who  was  off  duty, 
arrived  on  the  scene  and  both  officers, 
using  a  penknife  and  a  few  home  made 
tools,  examined  the  device  and  then 
rendered  it  harmless. 

Mr.  DApolito  also  has  served  his 
community  as  chairman  for  the  area 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  Lodges  in 
their  Easter  Seal  telethon.  He  is  a 
charter  member  of  ITAM  Post  No.  2, 
and  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  Italy 
Lodge  No.  858.  the  FBI  Academy  Asso- 
ciation, the  International  Association 
of  Bomb  Technicians,  and  St.  •  Jude 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Colum- 
biana. 

I  join  with  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  in  honoring  Anthony  "Dap" 
D'Apolito  for  the  time,  effort,  and  de- 
votion that  he  has  given  to  his  com- 
munity. We  are  all  the  better  for 
knowing  him.  Tony,  I  salute  you.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Second,  the  legislation  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $10  million  which 
will  be  used  in  three  different  ways. 
One,  to  equip  and  furnish  the  new  Za- 
blocki  outpatient  facility.  Two,  to  re- 
place and  improve  medical  equipment 
in  the  existing  hospital,  much  of  it 
almost  20  years  old.  Three,  to  provide 
medical  supplies  to  various  Polish  hos- 
pitals and  to  the  Polish  people 
through  American  private  voluntary 
agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  abiding  determina- 
tion of  Clem  Zablocki  was  to  relieve 
the  plight  of  everyday  Poles.  This  leg- 
islation does  that.  As  a  living  testimo- 
ny to  Chairman  Zablocki,  it  strength- 
ens the  successful  humanitarian  ef- 
forts of  the  U.S.  Government.  In  that 
sense  it  will  enrich  the  already  close 
bonds  of  friendship  between  the 
American  and  Polish  peoples. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  has 
wide  bipartisan  support  and  has  been 
favorably  received  by  both  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
and  cosponsor  this  legislation.* 


ZABLOCKI  MEMORIAL 
OUTPATIENT  FACILITY 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  pleasure  to  introduce 
today  legislation  authorizing  funding 
for  the  Clement  J.  Zablocki  Memorial 
Outpatient  Facility  at  the  American 
Children's  Hospital  in  Krakow, 
Poland. 

Clem  Zab  ocki  was  responsbile  for 
the  construction  of  the  American  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  1964.  Today  it  is 
without  doubt  the  finest  hospital  in 
Poland.  Nonetheless,  both  hospital  au- 
thorities and  American  private  volun- 
tary organizations  have  identified  an 
urgent  need  to  improve  the  hospital's 
medical  equipment  and  expand  its  ex- 
cellent services  to  the  Polish  people 
with  a  new  outpatient  facility. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  ac- 
complishes this  purpose.  It  also  fur- 
thers the  late  Chairman  Zablockis  ef- 
forts to  foster  good  will  and  humani- 
tarian assistance  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  Polish  peoples. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  does  two 
things.  First,  it  authorizes  the  con- 
struction of  this  new  outpatient  facili- 
ty, to  be  named  after  Chairman  Za- 
blocki. The  cost  of  that  construction 
will  be  paid  for  from  excess  Polish  cur- 
rencies held  by  the  U.S.  Government. 


H.R.  555 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9.  1984 
•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom 
does  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  the  opportunity  to  impact  on 
utility  rates  by  a  single  vote.  Yester- 
day's vote  for  H.R.  555  was  a  vote  for 
fairness. 

If  we  had  permitted  automatic  inclu- 
sion of  construction  work  in  progress 
to  continue,  senior  citizens,  the  unem- 
ployed, industrial,  and  other  consum- 
ers would  incur  these  costs  when  con- 
struction of  powerplants  is  deferred  or 
canceled.  During  the  last  10  years, 
over  100  powerplants  have  been  can- 
celed after  more  than  $10  billion  has 
been  spent  on  them.  In  the  case  of 
these  particular  plants,  consumers 
would  have  been  forced  to  contribute 
funds  to  poweplants  that  would  have 
never  served  them.  This  problem  is 
heightened  when  we  consider  the  mo- 
bility of  our  society.  Finally,  acknowl- 
edging the  lengthy  period  of  time  re- 
quired to  construct  powerplants, 
senior  citizens  are  often  burdened  with 
investing  in  powerplants  that  might 
never  serve  them. 

This  measure  is  also  fair  to  utilities 
demonstrating  a  genuine  need  to  pass 
construction  work  in  progress  costs  on 
to  consumers.  From  time  to  time,  con- 
struction of  new  generating  capacity 
places  severe  financial  constraints  on 
utilities.  Those  companies  in  need  of 
assistance  under  proven  financial 
hardship  deserve  the  opportunity  to 
legitimately  request  relief. 

According  to  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  report  accompany- 
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ing  this  bill,  the  electric  utility  indus- 
try has  enjoyed  several  financially 
robust  years.  Salomon  Bros,  deter- 
mined that  the  average  rate  of  return 
for  the  utility  industry  exceeded  that 
of  the  Standard  &  Poor's  400  indus- 
tries by  more  than  1  point  for  the  12 
months  ending  in  September  1982. 

Electric  utilities  outperformed  banks 
and  bank  holding  companies,  aero- 
space, trucking,  chemicals,  railroads, 
paper  and  forest  products,  real  estate, 
steel  and  airlines  during  that  same  1 
year  period. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  allow  electric 
utilities  a  windfall,  but  it  would  not  be 
just  to  eliminate  an  avenue  of  relief. 
H.R.  555  meets  that  challenge.* 


FAIR  TRADE  STEEL  ACT 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  decided  to  add  my  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  4352,  the  Fair  Trade 
Steel  Act.  The  bill  is  an  effort  to  deal 
with  the  accelerating  rate  of  import 
penetration  of  the  domestic  steel 
market.  Imports  now  dominate  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  American 
market.  Diminishing  U.S.  steel  produc- 
tion has  devastated  the  older  industri- 
al States,  such  as  Pennsylvania,  and 
threatens  to  seriously  damage  the  in- 
dustrial base  of  our  Nation's  economy. 
It  is  may  view  that  there  can  be  no 
long-term  prosperity  and  stability  for 
our  Nation  if  our  basic  industries  are 
simply  allowed  to  decline  and  erode. 
Something  has  to  be  done. 

Wisely  in  my  view,  H.R.  4352  sets  a 
temporary  limit  of  steel  imports  at  15 
percent  of  the  American  market.  The 
import  limitation  would  last  for  only  5 
years,  and  steel  industry  profits  gained 
in  those  5  years  would  be  required  to 
be  invested  in  modernization  of  the 
steel  industry.  In  short  the  goal  of  the 
legislation  is  to  aid  the  American  steel 
industry  in  gaining  a  more  competitive 
position  in  the  international  economy. 

Quotas  alone  will  not  solve  the  root 
problems  which  now  afflict  our  basic 
industries.  The  cooperation  of  labor 
and  management  to  increase  produc- 
tivity is  needed.  Available  capital  must 
be  directed  toward  long-term  invest- 
ments in  modern,  competitive  Ameri- 
can production.  Most  important,  the 
Federal  Government  must  institute  a 
more  thoughtful  and  aggressive  trade 
policy,  through  negotiations  with  our 
trading  partners,  which  recognizes 
economic  as  well  as  political  realities. 
For  too  long  we  have  sacrificed  our 
competitive  advantages  to  diplomatic 
expediency.  While  this  might  have 
been  a  wise  and  farsighted  policy  in 
1949,  it  is  simply  no  longer  possible  to 
ignore    the    fact    that    our   economic 
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dominance  is  slipping  away.  It  seems 
to  me  only  reasonable  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  a  political 
and  military  superpower  cannot  be 
maintained  on  the  foundation  of  fun- 
damentally weakened  economy. 

The  Fair  Trade  Steel  Act  must  be 
recognized  as  only  a  piece  of  a  larger 
trade  and  industrial  strategy  which 
must  unfold  over  the  next  few  years. 
Other  pieces  of  the  strategy  ought  to 
include:  Lowering  of  interest  rates 
through  a  more  rational  fiscal  policy; 
lowering  the  exchange  rate  of  the 
dollar,  again  through  sensible  budget 
policies  and  lowered  interest  rates; 
agressive  export  policies  designed  to 
open  up  world  markets  to  American 
products;  maintaining  a  lead  in  tech- 
nology development;  and  applying 
technology  advances  to  our  basic  in- 
dustries. 

All  of  these  items  suggest  the  larger 
goals  toward  which  our  trade  and  in- 
dustrial policy  ought  to  be  directed.  I 
believe  these  goals  can  be  advanced  in 
the  immediate  term  by  promoting  and 
calling  attention  to  measures  such  as 
the  Fair  Trade  Steel  Act.* 


INDIAN  SURFACE  MINING  ACT 
OF  1984 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

*  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act  (SMCRA)  was  enacted  in  1977 
left  open  was  the  question  of  how  coal 
mining  on  Indian  lands  was  to  be  regu- 
lated. Section  710  of  the  act  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  issue.  The  study 
was  to  be  done  in  consultation  with 
Indian  tribes  and  was  to  include  pro- 
posed legislation  designed  to  allow 
Indian  tribes  to  elect  to  assume  regula- 
tory authority  over  surface  mining  of 
coal  on  Indian  lands. 

Athough  section  710  called  for  com- 
pletion of  the  study  by  January  1, 
1978,  no  study  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Congress.  I  am  informed  that  the 
Department  of  Interior  will  transmit 
the  long  awaited  study  presently. 

In  these  circumstances  tribes  face 
the  double  disadvantage  of  not  being 
able  to  assume  full  regulatory  respon- 
sibility for  coal  mining  on  their  lands 
and  being  denied  access  to  money  ac- 
cumulating in  the  abandoned  mines 
reclamation  fund-money  to  which  the 
tribes  are  entitled.  The  Council  of 
Energy  Resource  Tribes  (CERT)  esti- 
mates this  adds  up  to  about  $45  mil- 
lion. 

Given  the  inaction  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  steering  committee 
of  the  Coal  Producing  and  Coal- 
Owning  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Council 
of  Energy   Resource  Tribes  (CERT), 
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has  drafted  a  bill  and  requested  its  in- 
troduction. Today  I  am  introducing 
this  bill  by  request  of  Peterson  Zah, 
chairman  of  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council 
and  the  CERT  steering  committee.  I 
do  not  necessarily  endorse  the  meas- 
ure but  believe  it  needs  to  be  placed  on 
the  table  for  consideration.  Some  of 
the  provisions  in  the  bill,  particularly 
those  relating  to  jurisdiction  and  allu- 
vial valley  floors,  are  certain  to  be  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  and  debate. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  move 
ahead  to  try  to  find  some  answers  to 
the  questions  surrounding  the  Indian 
lands  surface  mining  regulatory  pro- 
gram. I  am,  therefore,  scheduling  a 
meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  the  Environment  of  the 
Interior  Committee  on  March  19  to 
conduct  an  oversight  hearing  on  the 
Indian  lands  program.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  will  serve  as  a  useful 
vehicle  to  focus  the  debate.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LEAGUE  OF 
UNITED  LATIN  AMERICAN  CITI- 
ZENS 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

*  Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  rise  today  and 
speak  in  tribute  to  the  55th  anniversa- 
ry of  one  of  this  country's  most  impor- 
tant and  effective  champions  of  social 
justice— the  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens. 

As  the  oldest  and  largest  Hispanic 
organization  in  the  United  States, 
LULAC  has  for  generations  been  in 
the  forefront  of  efforts  to  win  equal 
rights  and  equal  opportunity  for  the 
15  million  Hispanic  Americans  it  rep- 
resents. LULAC  represents  a  cultural 
heritage  of  this  Nation  long  in  tenure 
and  rich  in  sprit.  Hispanic  Americans 
have  been  a  vital  part  of  the  American 
experience  since  a  century  before  the 
landing  at  Plymouth  Rock;  we  have 
contributed  much  as  a  people— as 
other  cultures  in  this  country  have— 
toward  the  creation  of  a  society  whose 
inner  strength  is  founded  on  diversity. 

The  achievements,  however,  did  not 
come  easy.  The  road  to  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunity  was  often  barri- 
caded with  ignorance  and  injustice. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  LULAC 
diligently  led  the  battle  to  lift  the  ob- 
structions of  injustice.  They  have  been 
a  leader  in  the  effort  to  eradicate  seg- 
regated schools  and  eliminate  restric- 
tions against  Hispanics  owning  proper- 
ty. Recently,  LULAC  has  led  the  fight 
to  insure  that  Hispanics  are  positively 
portrayed  in  the  media  and  are  ade- 
quately represented  in  the  media's  in- 
dustry work  force. 

LULAC  has  not  limited  its  concern 
for  basic  human  rights  to  the  bound- 
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aries  of  this  country,  but  has  also 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  plight 
of  Hispanics  no  matter  which  country 
they  are  from.  The  league  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  concerned  with 
the  rights  of  Hispanics  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  has  spoken  out  against  military 
intervention  in  the  region  and  strong- 
ly for  a  policy  that  recognizes  econom- 
ic aid  as  the  best  hope  for  bringing  po- 
litical and  economic  stability  to  our 
neighbors  to  the  south. 

The  achievements  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  a  tribute  to  the  spirit  and  vitali- 
ty of  the  people  it  represents,  and  a 
celebration  of  the  American  tradition 
at  its  finest.  In  its  struggle  for  social 
justice,  human  dignity,  better  oppor- 
tunity in  education,  and  greater  access 
to  employment,  LULAC  symbolizes 
the  two  great  ideals  of  this  country- 
compassion  and  commitment;  compas- 
sion to  help  those  in  need  and  com- 
mittment to  work  untiringly  to  make 
the  American  dream  part  of  the  lives 
of  all  Hispanic  Americans. 

As  the  1980's  bring  new  challenges 
to  our  society,  it  is  comforting  to  know 
that  the  League  of  United  Latin  Amer- 
ican Citizens  will  continue  to  remove 
the  barricades  of  social  injustice  on 
the  path  our  Nation  takes  to  liberty 
and  justice  for  all  with  the  same  com- 
passion and  commitment  it  showed  in 
its  first  55  years.* 


LIFELINE  SERVICES  TELEPHONE 
ACT  OF  1984 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

*  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  dramatic  change  in 
the  telecommunications  industry,  and 
the  way  the  industry  responds  to  the 
needs  of  the  marketplace.  These 
changes  will  in  all  likelihood  signifi- 
cantly impact  the  cost  of  telephone 
service  to  residential  customers. 

With  these  dramatic  changes  occur- 
ring in  the  telecommunications  mar- 
ketplace, it  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  insure  that  this  Nation's 
historic  commitment  to  universal  tele- 
phone service  is  not  abandoned.  For 
that  reason,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  requiring  State  public  utili- 
ty commissions  to  establish  special 
"lifeline  "  rates  for  providing  local  tele- 
phone service  at  a  discounted  rate  for 
low-income  residential  customers. 

Under  this  legislation,  lifeline  tele- 
phone service  is  defined  as  basic  tele- 
phone service  intended  to  include  a 
limited  number  of  calls  in  the  local  ex- 
change area,  with  a  per  call  charge  for 
additional  calls.  The  rate  for  lifeline 
service  can  be  no  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  average  charge  of  residential 
service.  Lifeline  service,  however,  may 
not  include  what  is  now  commonly  re- 
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ferred  to  as  measured  or  budget  serv- 
ice, where  telephone  charges  are  based 
on  the  number,  distance,  and  duration 
of  time  spent  on  telephone  calls.  Life- 
line service  would  be  available  only  for 
a  persons  principal  residence. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  makes  all 
qualified  exchange  carriers  who  pro- 
vide lifeline  telephone  service  eligible 
for  payments  from  a  lifeline  service 
fund  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  service. 
A  qualified  exchange  carrier  would  re- 
ceive compensation  from  the  fund 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  difference 
between  the  rate  for  lifeline  service 
and  the  average  charge  for  residential 
service  in  the  exchange  area. 

The  ability  to  communicate  is.  just 
as  food,  clothing  and  shelter  are.  one 
of  the  most  essential  necessities  of  life. 
The  telephone  keeps  us  in  touch  with 
family  and  friends  across  town  and 
across  the  country,  and  enables  us  to 
become  an  active  participant  in  the 
community  in  which  we  live.  In  many 
cases,  particularly  for  the  elderly  and 
disabled,  the  telephone  is  truly  a  life- 
line to  the  outside  world.  And  for  most 
of  us,  the  telephone  is  the  principal 
communications  link  to  local  authori- 
ties in  case  of  emergency. 

However,  upward  pressure  on  local 
telephone  rates  threatens  to  deprive 
many  of  the  elderly  and  the  poor  of 
basic  telephone  service,  isolating  them 
from  friends  and  their  communities. 
Congress  must  address  this  issue  to 
insure  that  every  American  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  affordable  telephone 
service.  This  legislation  will  insure 
that  those  most  in  need  of  assistance, 
the  elderly,  the  poor,  the  handicapped 
and  the  unemployed,  are  not  forced 
off  the  telephone  network. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation.* 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HON.  CLARENCE  A.  BRIDGERS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  19  the  council  and  citizens  of 
the  city  of  Carson,  Calif.,  will  be  recog- 
nizing the  Honorable  Clarence  A. 
Bridgers  on  his  retirement  after  16 
years  of  dedicated  public  service  to  the 
city  of  Carson. 

A  graduate  of  North  Carolina  A&T 
University,  Clarence  has  been  active  in 
Carson  and  the  surrounding  area  for 
many  years.  As  the  former  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Carson.  Clarence  has  con- 
tinually been  involved  in  numerous  ef- 
forts to  make  Carson  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live  and  work. 

Besides  his  work  as  mayor  and  on 
the  city  council,  he  also  served  on  the 
city's  first  planning  commission,  which 
he  chaired  in  1970  and  1971.  Also,  he 
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has  served  on  the  Southwest  Area 
Planning  Council,  Community  Action 
Agency,  South  Bay  Cities  Association, 
Mosquito  Abatement  District  (chair- 
man). West  Basin  Water  Association. 
Southern  California  Association  of 
Governments,  California  Contract 
Cities  Association,  Los  Angeles  County 
Sanitation  District  No.  8,  National 
League  of  Cities,  and  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors. 

I  guess  Clarence  will  best  be  remem- 
bered by  his  colleagues  for  two  signifi- 
cant achievements.  First,  he  was  at 
the  forefront  of  efforts  to  incorporate 
the  city  of  Carson.  This  was  a  tremen- 
dous task  and  Clarence  will.  I  am  sure, 
always  look  back  with  pride  on  this  ac- 
complishment. 

The  other  achievement  which  de- 
serves special  praise  is  his  active  in- 
volvement in  the  approval  for  con- 
struction of  the  beautiful  new  Carson 
Community  Center.  His  leadership  on 
the  city  council  was  instrumental  in 
the  construction  of  this  facility. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  Clarence 
Bridgers  is  a  man  with  many  accom- 
plishments. Although  I  no  longer  have 
the  honor  of  representing  the  city  of 
Carson,  I  know  the  people  of  Carson 
will  miss  having  Clarence  in  the  public 
arena. 

My  wife.  Lee,  joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating Clarence  Bridgers  on  a  job  well 
done.  We  have  always  deeply  respect- 
ed and  admired  him  and,  although  we 
will  miss  his  leadership,  we  know  he  is 
deserving  of  a  hard-earned  retirement. 
We  wish  him  and  his  wife.  Marjorie. 
and  their  daughter.  Deborah,  the  best 
in  all  their  future  endeavors.* 


KOREA  REMEMBERED-THE 

KOREAN  WAR  MUSEUM, 

SEOUL,  KOREA 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
January,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
attend  the  Pacific  Security  Conference 
in  Seoul,  Korea,  sponsored  by  the 
Asia- World  Institute  of  Korean  Affairs 
and  the  Pacific  Community  Institute. 
One  of  the  most  memorable  sights  I 
visited  during  my  trip  was  the  Korean 
War  Museum  dedicated  as  the  symbol 
of  the  defense  of  freedom  and  peace 
supported  by  the  Korean  Government 
and  the  U.N.  Allies. 

The  U.N.  Korean  War  Allies  Associa- 
tion. Inc.  (UNKWAA).  initiated  in 
1958.  was  formally  established  in  1963 
as  a  nonpolitical.  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion. Its  aim  is  to  strengthen  the 
friendly  tie<:  among  the  allied  nations 
of  the  Korean  war  and  to  contribute 
to  the  preservation  of  world  peace. 
One  of  its  most  notable  projects  is  the 
establishment  of  the  Korean  War 
Museum  in  Seoul,  Korea. 
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Under  the  able  leadership  of  my 
good  friend,  Representative  Kap- 
Chong  Chi,  Member  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  chairman,  the 
UNKWAA  has  restored  and  main- 
tained a  vast  collection  of  artifacts  and 
memorabilia  from  the  Korean  war. 
The  Korean  War  Allies  Museum  is 
truly  one  of  the  most  significant  his- 
torical sights  in  Korea's  capital  city. 

The  museum  attacts  thousands  of 
visitors  each  year.  It  displays  a  huge 
collection  of  weapons,  aircraft,  and 
munitions  used  in  the  Korean  conflict. 
Much  of  the  military  equipment  on 
display,  including  a  C-124  Globemas- 
ter  and  B-29  Superfortress,  were  origi- 
nally manufactured  in  the  United 
States  and  played  big  roles  in  defend- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  people  of 
South  Korea  during  the  war  period 
1950-53. 

Also  on  display  are  the  uniforms  and 
flags  of  the  16  U.N.  countries  whose 
forces  fought  to  free  Korea  from  the 
North  Korean  Communist  invaders, 
including  the  United  States.  Canada, 
Britain,  France,  Australia,  and 
Turkey.  The  five  nations  which  sent 
medical  units  are  recognized  alongside 
the  I6-nation  combat  units. 

I  believe  it  is  the  only  museum  dedi- 
cated to  the  Korean  war  1950-53.  As  a 
veteran  of  that  conflict,  I  was  moved 
by  this  fitting  recognition  of  a  chapter 
in  world  history  honoring  the  valiant 
efforts  of  the  U.N.  forces  to  preserve 
peace  and  freedom. 

This  historical  museum  is  a  perma- 
nent reminder  of  the  close  ties  be- 
tween people  of  the  United  States  and 
Korea  which  were  forged  during  the 
difficult  days  of  the  Korean  conflict.  I 
urge  American  tourists— especially  vet- 
erans of  the  Korean  conflict— who 
visit  Korea  to  see  the  War  Memorial 
Museum  in  Seoul,  located  near  the 
Korean  National  Assembly  Building. 
It  is  maintained  by  the  UNKWAA  to 
demonstrate  the  Korean  peoples  ap-' 
preciation  for  the  sacrifices  of  those 
servicemen  and  women  who  helped  re- 
store peace  and  freedom  to  South 
Korea.* 


ON  DEATH  PENALTY 

HON.  BOB  UVINGSTON 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  other  body 
which  is  currently  considering  legisla- 
tion to  reinstitute  a  constitutional 
death  penalty  at  the  Federal  level.  I 
hope  that  bill  passes,  but  regardless  of 
the  outcome  at  least  they  can  say  to 
the  American  people,  'We  tried." 

It  is  extremely  frustrating  that  we 
on  this  side  of  the  Capitol  cannot  say 
the  same  thing,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know. 
Over  the  course  of  two  Congresses,  I 
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have  introduced  death  penalty  bills 
and  watched  them  die  of  neglect.  H.R. 
1476,  which  I  introduced  on  February 
15,  1983,  has  never  seen  the  light  of 
day.  H.R.  3541,  which  I  introduced 
way  back  in  1981,  was  similarly  ig- 
nored. It  is  all  very  frustrating,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Louisiana  has  the  death  penalty.  A 
strong  majority  of  the  50  States  have 
the  death  penalty.  A  stronger  majority 
of  the  American  people  favor  the 
death  penalty. 

At  least,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  should  let 
this  House  consider  the  issue.* 


EXPLANATION  OP  VOTE  ON  H.R. 
555 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

*  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
H.R.  555,  the  Construction  Work  in 
Progress  Policy  Act,  by  a  margin  of 
288  to  113.  Unfortunately,  I  was 
unable  to  arrive  on  the  House  floor  in 
time  to  record  my  vote  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation.  If  I  had,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the 
measure,  as  evidenced  by  my  earlier 
vote  in  the  evening  to  defeat  an 
amendment  negating  H.R.  555. 

Having  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
similar  legislation  in  the  Senate  of 
Pennsylvania,  I  was  prepared  to  vote 
accordingly  last  night  to  prevent  the 
inclusion  in  a  utility's  rate  base  a  por- 
tion of  the  finance  costs  incurred  from 
construction  work  in  progress.  Again,  I 
am  sorry  I  did  not  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  officially  record  my  support  for 
H.R.  555,  and  will  certainly  encourage 
the  further  advancement  of  this  legis- 
lation in  Congress  so  that  it  may  soon 
become  law.* 


FOREIGN  OWNERSHIP  OF 

BROADCAST       AND       COMMON 
CARRIER  LICENSES 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

*  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Gore  is  introducing  legislation 
today  that  relates  to  the  question  of 
foreign  ownership  of  broadcast  and 
common  carrier  licenses.  I  believe  that 
the  issue  raised  by  this  bill  is  a  critical 
one  to  examine  in  the  overall  context 
of  communications  policy.  This  ques- 
tion also  relates  to  the  broader  matter 
of  foreign  acquisition  of  American 
business— an  issue  addressed  in  part  by 
the  House  last  Congress  when  it 
passed  uniform  margin  requirement 
legislation  adopted  by  the  Telecom- 
munications,    Consumer     Protection, 
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and   Finance  Subcommittee   which   I 
chair. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  for  raising  the  impor- 
tant question  of  foreign  ownership 
with  respect  to  the  communications 
area.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARIE  HEACOCK 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

*  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  I  have  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  many  fine  and  distin- 
guished people.  I  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  in  Missouri 
much  better,  and  I  also  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  associated  with  many  fine 
people  who  work  on  Capitol  Hill.  One 
of  the  great  pleasures  that  I  have  had 
is  having  as  a  member  of  my  staff  a 
very  fine  and  charming  lady,  Marie 
Heacock,  who  has  served  as  my  office 
manager  for  several  years. 

It  is  with  a  great  sense  of  loss  that  I 
announce  today  that  Marie  Heacock  is 
retiring  from  her  duties.  Marie  has 
brought  her  own  special  brand  of  sun- 
shine to  Capitol  Hill  for  the  past  15 
years.  She  started  as  a  volunteer  for 
our  late  colleague,  George  Andrews, 
and  then  served  on  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth's staff  when  she  took  over  the 
seat.  Next,  she  worked  for  Representa- 
tive Armitage  Seldon  and  then  moved 
to  the  staff  of  Congressman  Ray 
Thornton  from  Arkansas  when  Con- 
gressman Seldon  left  Congress.  After 
Congressman  Thornton  left  Washing- 
ton, it  was  my  honor  to  have  Marie 
join  my  office  staff.  Since  that  time 
she  has  not  only  performed  her  duties 
well,  but  she  has  made  many  friends 
and  has  been  an  example  of  cheerful- 
ness seldom  equalled. 

She  now  retires  with  our  good 
wishes  with  the  knowledge  that  she 
has  done  a  truly  outstanding  job 
through  the  years.  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  wish  Marie  and  her  husband 
George  the  very  best  in  the  years  to 
come.  We  will  surely  miss  her,  but  our 
lives  are  brighter  because  she  has 
passed  our  way.* 


H.R.  4801,  RETRAINING  THE 
UNEMPLOYED 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

*  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
rise  to  address  a  subject  which  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  people 
of  my  district  and  to  all  those  workers 
throughout  the  country  who  will 
never  be  able  to  return  to  their  former 
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jobs  in  industry  because  this  adminis- 
tration has  allowed  these  industries  to 
shrink  while  foreign  imports  have  cap- 
tured much  of  these  American  indus- 
tries' former  markets.  I  am  addressing 
the  problem  of  retraining  unemployed 
workers  in  American  industries  which 
the  administration  has  determined  are 
not  worthy  of  assistance  from  the 
Government  or  protection  from  im- 
ports, industries  like  steel  and  autos, 
textiles  and  leather  goods,  and  all 
other  American  manufacturers  who 
have  been  affected  by  imports. 

There  is  great  concern  about  defi- 
cits. The  papers,  the  networks,  and 
even  Members  of  this  House  have  ad- 
dressed the  issue  of  the  Federal 
budget  deficit,  which  threatens  to 
drain  this  economy  of  much  needed 
capital.  Well,  there  is  another  deficit, 
the  ever-increasing  U.S.  trade  deficit. 
This  deficit,  like  the  Federal  deficit, 
has  reached  alarming  record  propor- 
tions under  the  current  administra- 
tion. The  1983  trade  deficit  is  expected 
to  be  around  $65  billion,  which  is 
almost  twice  what  it  was  in  1982.  Mr. 
Speaker,  $65  billion  is  the  price  we  are 
paying  to  send  American  jobs  oversees, 
and  it  is  too  high  a  price. 

The  President  is  fond  of  calling 
workers  in  industries  such  as  the  steel 
industry,  the  structurally  unemployed. 
I  assume  he  means  that  they  may  not 
expect  to  return  to  their  old  jobs.  But 
what  is  being  done  to  retrain  these 
workers  who  can  no  longer  use  their 
current  skills?  So  far,  the  administra- 
tion has  cut  funding  for  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  and  tried  to  elimi- 
nate the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Act,  the  two  major  job  retraining  au- 
thorities in  the  Federal  Government. 
This  response  is  like  trying  to  lighten 
the  load  on  a  sinking  ship  by  throwing 
the  lifeboats  overboard. 

Today  I  have  introduced  H.R.  4801, 
which  would  merely  continue  the 
trade  adjustment  assistance  authority, 
but  would  increase  spending  authority 
under  the  law  to  a  more  reasonable 
level,  and  would  base  those  spending 
levels  on  a  percentage  of  the  trade  def- 
icit. As  the  trade  deficit  increases,  so 
would  the  funding  for  job  retraining. 
And  if  the  trade  deficit  would  turn 
into  a  trade  surplus,  then  spending  au- 
thority for  this  type  of  job  retraining 
would  be  eliminated.  I  believe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  is  the  only  sensible 
and  humane  approach  to  the  issue  of 
job  retraining  at  a  time  when  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  is  continuing  to  swing 
against  the  American  worker. 

The  administration  may  be  able  to 
turn  its  back  on  these  workers  who 
helped  build  this  country.  I,  for  one, 
cannot,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  H.R.  4801.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  EDWIN  "ZINK" 
ZIMMERMAN.  SR. 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  MRA2^K.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  join  with  the  community  of 
Glen  Cove  in  saluting  Edwin  "Zink" 
Zimmerman.  Sr.,  on  his  60  years  of 
service  as  a  volunteer  fireman  for  the 
Chemical  Engine  Company  No.  1  of 
Glen  Cove  Volunteer  Fire  Department 
on  Long  Island.  N.Y.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
bring  the  accomplishments  of  Ed  Zim- 
merman to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

For  years.  Long  Island's  volunteer 
fire  departments  have  played  a  crucial 
role  in  preserving  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  our  local  communities.  Since 
1924.  Ed  has  proudly  performed  this 
vital  public  safety  function  with  dedi- 
cation and  enthusiasm.  His  fire  at- 
tendance average  has  been  the  highest 
in  the  company  for  many  years.  Often. 
Ed  has  had  to  be  reminded  that  he  is 
not  the  only  member  of  the  company 
available  to  maintain  the  fire  equip- 
ment and  clean  the  company  trucks. 
Clearly.  Ed  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
all  other  volunteer  firemen  who  have 
served  with  him. 

During  his  career  with  the  Glen 
Cove  Fire  Department.  Ed  has  held 
the  offices  of  recording  secretary,  fi- 
nancial secretary,  second  lieutenant, 
first  lieutenant,  and  captain  of  Chemi- 
cal Company.  He  is  presently  a 
member  of  the  fire  policy  and  rescue 
squads.  Ed  has  also  been  an  active 
member  of  many  Nassau  County  fire 
organizations  including  the  North 
Shore  Fire  Council,  the  Fifth  Battal- 
ion Executive  Committee,  and  the 
Glen  Cove  Fire  Department's  Benevo- 
lent Association. 

It  is  truly  extraordinary  to  recognize 
that  while  Ed  has  been  a  fireman  for 
60  years,  he  has  no  intention  of  retir- 
ing. It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  he  will 
continue  his  outstanding  services  to 
the  Glen  Cove  community  for  many 
more  years.  Certainly.  Ed  deserves  our 
gratitude  for  everything  he  has  accom- 
plished thus  far  in  his  career. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  the  family 
and  friends  of  Ed  Zimmerman  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  outstanding  citi- 
zen.tt 


THE  KOREAN  ALLIES  WAR 
MUSEUM.  SEOUL,  KOREA 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
January.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
attend  the  Pacific  Security  Conference 
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in  Seoul.  Korea,  sponsored  by  the 
Asia- World  Institute  of  Korean  Affairs 
and  the  Pacific  Community  Institute. 
One  of  the  most  memorable  sights  I 
visited  during  my  trip  was  the  Korean 
War  Museum  dedicated  as  the  symbol 
of  the  defense  of  freedom  and  peace 
supported  by  the  Korean  Government 
and  the  United  Nations  Allies. 

The  United  Nations  Korean  War 
Allies  Association.  Inc.  (UNKWAA). 
initiated  in  1958.  was  formally  estab- 
lished in  1963  as  a  non-political,  non- 
profit organization.  Its  aim  is  to 
strengthen  the  friendly  ties  among  the 
allied  nations  of  the  Korean  War  and 
to  contribute  to  the  preservation  of 
world  peace.  One  of  its  most  notable 
projects  is  the  establishment  of  the 
Korean  War  Museum  in  Seoul.  Korea. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  my 
good  friend.  Representative  Kap- 
Chong  Chi.  Member  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  Chairman.  the 
UNKWAA  has  restored  and  main- 
tained a  vast  collection  of  artifacts  and 
memorabilia  from  the  Korean  War. 
The  Korean  War  Allies  Museum  is 
truly  one  of  the  most  significant  his- 
torical sights  in  South  Korea. 

The  museum  attracts  thousands  of 
visitors  each  year.  It  displays  a  huge 
collection  of  weapons,  aircraft,  and 
munitions  used  in  the  Korean  con- 
flicts. Also  on  display  are  the  uniforms 
and  flags  of  the  16  United  Nations 
countries  whose  forces  fought  to  free 
Korea  from  the  North  Korean  com- 
munist invaders,  including  the  United 
States.  Canada.  Britain.  France.  Aus- 
tralia, and  Turkey.  The  five  nations 
which  sent  medical  units  are  recog- 
nized alongside  the  16-nation  combat 
units. 

I  believe  it  is  the  only  museum  dedi- 
cated to  the  Korean  War  1950-53.  As  a 
veteran  of  that  conflict,  I  was  moved 
by  this  fitting  recognition  of  a  chapter 
in  world  history  honoring  the  valiant 
efforts  of  the  United  Nations  forces  to 
preserve  peace  and  freedom. 

I  urge  American  veterans  of  the 
Korean  conflict  who  visit  Korea  to  see 
the  War  Memorial  Museum  in  Seoul. 
It  is  an  inspiring  reminder  of  the 
Korean  people's  appreciation  for  the 
sacrifices  of  those  servicemen  and 
women  from  many  nations  who  helped 
restore  peace  and  freedom  to  South 
Korea.* 


H.R.  4785.  TO  REAUTHORIZE  THE 
OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  PETRI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
I  was  pleased  to  join  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  reauthorize 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  This  act  has 
helped  our  senior  citizens  and  should 
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be  reauthorized.  Introducing  this  legis- 
lation represents  a  first  step  toward 
reauthorization.  Much  work  is  now 
needed  to  improve  the  current  law  to 
better  serve  the  needs  of  older  Ameri- 
cans in  the  most  cost-effective 
manner.  As  ranking  Republican  of  the 
House  subcommittee  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  act,  I  look  forward  to  ac- 
tively working  with  both  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  majority  on  reauthor- 
ization. 

Our  joint  goal  must  be  to  preserve 
the  best  features  of  the  current  Older 
Americans  Act  while  correcting 
abuses.  In  this  respect,  careful  review 
is  needed  on  a  variety  of  issues,  includ- 
ing proposed  changes  in  the  depart- 
mental status  of  the  Administration 
on  Aging,  proposed  amendments  to 
title  IV.  and  current  concerns  about 
political  and  advocative  activities.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  improve 
the  Older  Americans  Act.* 


D-DAY  NATIONAL 
REMEMBRANCE 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Omaha, 
Juno,  Utah,  Gold  and  Sword  are  more 
than  words— they  symbolized  on  June 
6,  1944,  the  great  hope  for  a  quick 
ending  of  the  Second  World  War. 
These  were  the  beaches  of  Normandy 
on  which  the  thousands  of  allied  sol- 
diers—Americans. British,  French,  and 
Canadian— landed  in  the  largest  am- 
phibious invasion  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

In  honor  and  commemoration  of  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  Normandy  in- 
vasion—D-day—I am  introducing 
today  a  resolution  honoring  all  the 
brave  soldiers— Americans,  British, 
French,  and  Canadians— who  fought 
and  died  on  the  June  day  in  1944.  We 
in  1984  owe  a  great  debt  to  those  men. 

We  should  not  be  so  glib  to  believe 
that  the  invasion  was  a  simple  military 
exercise.  It  was  far  from  that.  The 
planning  was  long  and  secret.  For 
most  of  the  early  part  of  1944  every- 
one expected  that  the  invasion  of  the 
European  continent  by  Allied  forces 
was  imminent.  Yet,  it  was  one  of  the 
best  kept  secrets  of  the  war  when  the 
invasion  would  occur,  and  most  of  all, 
where  the  allied  force  would  land. 
Parts  of  the  German  High  Command 
expected  the  invasion,  but  at  the  Pas 
de  Calais,  and  not  at  Normandy.  There 
is  ample  evidence  that  certain  German 
officers  even  after  the  invasion  had 
begun,  still  believed  that  the  Norman- 
dy beaches  were  being  used  by  the 
Allies  as  a  ruse  to  force  the  Germans 
to  pull  their  troops  out  of  the  Pas  de 
Calais  area. 
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The  minds  that  planned  this  inva- 
sion were  some  of  the  best  in  military 
history,  including  George  Marshall, 
Dwight  Eisenhower.  Omar  Bradley, 
and  Sir  Bernard  Montgomery.  These 
men  realized  the  risks  that  were  being 
taken,  but  also  realized  that  in  order 
to  win  the  war  against  Nazi  Germany, 
risks  had  to  be  taken.  Over  150,000  sol- 
diers were  involved  in  battle  on  June  6, 
with  over  9,000  deaths. 

History  remembers  many  dates, 
many  events,  many  famous  individ- 
uals. Yet,  there  is  almost  no  date,  no 
event  more  remembered  by  Americans 
than  D-day,  June  6,  1944. 

The  resolution  I  have  introduced 
today  not  only  honors  the  men  of  D- 
day,  but  also  honors  the  spirit  in 
which  they  served.  June  6,  1944,  was  a 
solemn  day.  but  a  day  we  can  look 
back  to  with  pride  and  the  thought 
that  with  the  proper  resources,  we  can 
prevail  over  any  odds. 

I  call  on  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  sponsoring  this  resolution.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
yesterday's  session  I  was  forced  to 
miss  the  vote  on  H.R.  555,  the  con- 
struction work  in  progress  bill.  Be- 
cause of  the  interest  of  a  number  of 
my  constituents  in  this  legislation,  I 
would  like  to  state  that  had  I  been 
able  to  be  here,  I  would  have  voted  yes 
on  final  passage.* 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a 
bill  amending  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  This  legislation  will  re- 
quire any  company  seeking  protection 
under  chapter  11  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act  of  1978  to: 

First,  prove  actual  insolvency  before 
it  could  void  labor  contracts,  and 

Second,  negotiate  with  its  unions  to 
seek  concessions  that  would  help  it 
avoid  resorting  to  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings. 

One  of  the  central  tenets  of  labor 
law  is  that  once  parties  agree  to  sign  a 
contract,  it  cannot  be  altered  without 
the  mutual  consent  of  both  parties 
until  the  contract  expires.  Likewise, 
our  bankruptcy  laws  fulfill  the  essen- 
tial function  of  aiding  companies  that 
are  experiencing  financial  difficulties. 
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What  we  have  today  is  the  undermin- 
ing of  both  these  laws. 

In  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1983,  a  total  of  20,837  petitions  under 
chapter  11  were  filed  by  businesses.  At 
this  same  time  a  steadily  growing 
number  of  financially  solvent  compa- 
nies have  begun  using  chapter  11  to 
rid  themselves  of  their  labor  contracts. 
The  highly  publicized  care  of  Conti- 
nental Airlines  is  a  striking  example  of 
how  an  apparently  solvent  company 
can  make  use  of  the  bankruptcy  law  to 
renounce  its  labor  contract,  slash 
wages,  and  fire  many  of  its  employees. 
Similarly,  Eastern  Airlines  threatened 
to  resort  to  chapter  11  as  a  way  to 
coerce  its  employees  to  abandon  bene- 
fits won  just  a  few  months  earlier 
through  collective  bargaining. 

These  situations  undermine  the  very 
foundation  of  our  system  of  labor- 
management  relations  and  constitute 
a  threat  to  workers  throughout  this 
country. 

Recourse  to  the  bankruptcy  courts 
under  chapter  1 1  is  a  legitimate  device 
when  a  company  in  deep  financial  dis- 
tress needs  to  reorganize  its  affairs. 
However,  in  situations  where  compa- 
nies are  indeed  solvent  and  seek  to  ab- 
rogate mutually  agreed  upon  labor 
contracts,  the  bankruptcy  courts  must 
not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  bar- 
gaining table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill.# 


NEUTRALITY  IN  FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES  ACT  OF  1984 


HON.  LARRY  E.  CRAIG 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
there  is  a  threat  to  individual  liberty. 
This  menace  is  from  private  partisan 
groups  that  influence  the  electorate 
and  Government  officials  with  taxpay- 
er dollars. 

It  has  been  a  longstanding  policy 
that  taxpayers  should  not  subsidize 
the  lobbying  of  Federal  administrators 
or  employees.  Likewise,  the  American 
taxpayer  should  not  underwrite  lobby- 
ing for  ideological  causes  or  values  of 
which  they  disapprove. 

As  Americans,  we  treasure  our  God- 
given  rights.  The  overwhelming  con- 
cern is  fairness  and  first  amendment 
rights.  It  is  unfair  for  the  Government 
to  subsidize  some  ideas  and  groups 
while  completely  ignoring  others. 

This  jeopardizes  the  right  of  free 
speech  and  discriminates  between  fac- 
tions. Neutrality  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures is  the  goal— and  unless  we  are 
willing,  or  more  important— capable— 
of  subsidizing  every  ragtag  opinion 
then  neutrality  is  required. 

We  must  call  the  Government  fund- 
ing of  private  political  advocacy  for 
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what  it  is:  Federal  patronage  of  exclu- 
sive elitist  political  beliefs. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  introducing 
the  Neutrality  in  Federal  Expendi- 
tures Act  of  1984.9 


CUT  FEDERAL  SPENDING 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
and  17  other  House  Members  (Messrs. 
Bedell,  Berman,  Coelho,  Cooper, 
DoRGAN,  Frank,  Harkin,  MacKay. 
Mitchell,  Moody,  Mrazek,  Sabo,  Si- 
korsky, Larry  Smith,  Stark,  Tallon, 
and  Towns)  sent  a  letter  to  Treasury 
Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan  suggesting 
a  1-year  agreement  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  to  cut  Fed- 
eral spending.  We  are  proposing  a  1- 
year  freeze  on  the  military  budget  in 
return  for  giving  the  administration 
the  authority  for  1  year  to  exercise  a 
line  item  veto  on  domestic  appropria- 
tions. 

We  have  serious  reservations  about 
the  line  item  veto  but  the  situation  is 
so  serious  that  we  would  be  willing  to 
consider  this  kind  of  a  compromise. 

The  full  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  are  writing  this 
letter  to  follow  up  on  the  President's  speech 
requesting  line  item  veto  authority  and  your 
statement  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee indicating  that  the  desirable  way  to 
balance  the  budget  is  by  spending  reduc- 
tions. 

A  number  of  us  have  strong  doubts  about 
the  advisability  of  creating  the  kind  of  insti- 
tutional imbalance  that  would  be  provided 
by  a  line  item  veto  because  the  F»resident 
was  elected  to  be  President  not  king.  We 
also  have  some  strong  doubts  about  the  abil- 
ity to  make  a  line  item  veto  work  because  of 
the  differences  in  the  details  of  state  budg- 
ets and  federal  appropriations.  Nonetheless. 
we  would  be  interested  in  trying  to  reach  a 
one  year  emergency  accommodation  on 
these  issues  in  order  to  stop  the  bleeding  on 
the  deficit. 

We  agree  with  your  statement  that  the 
most  desirable  way  to  balance  the  budget  is 
to  restrain  spending  growth.  Therefore,  we 
would  ask  you  to  explore  with  the  President 
the  possibility  of  doing  the  following: 

(1)  The  President  would  agree  to  a  one 
year  freeze  on  the  military  budget:  and 

(2)  In  return  for  that  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  President,  we  would  agree  to 
give  the  President  one  year  authority  to  ex- 
ercise a  line  item  veto  on  all  appropriations 
bills  on  the  domestic  side  of  the  budget. 

This  compromise  would  do  three  things: 

(1)  It  would  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  degree  of  fairness  and 
produce  with  which  the  Administration 
would  exercise  that  extraordinary  power: 

(2)  It  would,  in  effect,  give  you  total  con- 
trol over  the  total  amount  of  domestic 
spending  for  that  one  year  in  addition  to 
giving  us  the  one  year  savings  we  would  seek 
on  the  Pentagon  side:  and 

(3)  It  would  clearly  demonstrate  exactly 
how  much  would  have  to  be  obtained  from 
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economic  growth  and  additional  revenues  in 
order  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget. 

We  urge  you  to  raise  this  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  earliest  opportunity  and  we 
await  your  reply. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Sincerely  yours.# 


CPR  SAVES  LIVES 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9,  1984 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  you 
know  that  every  minute  in  America  a 
person  dies  from  a  heart  attack?  Did 
you  know  that  a  good  percentage  of 
these  heart  attacks  could  be  avoided  if 
everyone  in  America  was  trained  in 
cardio  pulmonary  resuscitation 
(CPR)? 

In  Seattle,  Wash.,  where  almost  50 
percent  of  the  adult  population  is 
trained  in  CPR.  the  chances  of  surviv- 
ing a  heart  attack  is  1  in  3.  Today,  on 
Capitol  Hill,  the  chance  of  surviving 
that  same  heart  attack  is  anywhere 
from  1  in  12  to  1  in  24. 

Those  are  not  good  odds. 

That  is  why  Congressman  Whitta- 
KER  and  I,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Freeman  Cary,  the  congressional  phy- 
sician, decided  to  sponsor  CPR  train- 
ing sessions  for  the  second  consecutive 
year  on  Capitol  Hill.  Last  February, 
during  American  Heart  Month,  more 
than  300  Capitol  Hill  employees  regis- 
tered for  CPR  instruction.  While  last 
year's  program  was  a  success,  we  think 
it  is  necessary  that  more  congressional 
employees  be  trained  in  this  life  saving 
technique. 

Given  the  statistics  being  released 
daily  on  the  increase  of  heart  disease 
in  this  country,  and  the  numbers  of 
persons  who  die  annually  from  heart 
attacks,  you  owe  it  to  a  friend  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  course. 

I  hope  that  the  Capitol  Hill  program 
will  ser\'e  as  an  example  to  businesses 
and  State  and  local  governments  that 
a  good  voluntary  CPR  program  can 
save  lives.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HAROLD  HARTZEL 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  25,  1984,  the  Hazleton  Elks 
Lodge  No.  200  will  pay  tribute  to 
Harold  Hartzel  by  honoring  him  as 
their  "Elk  of  the  Year."  This  award 
represents  outstanding  achievement  in 
one  on  which  all  of  the  Hazleton  com- 
munity takes  pride. 

Mr.  Hartzel  was  exalted  ruler  of  the 
Hazleton  Elks  in  1979  and  1980  and 
has  been  chairman  of  the  youth  com- 
mittee and  other  committees  of  the 
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local  lodge.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Hazle- 
ton High  School  and  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  He  is  currently  employed  as  su- 
pervisor of  Armour  Handcrafts,  Val- 
mont  Industrial  Park.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Joanne  Orlando,  R.N.,  and 
they  have  two  daughters,  Mrs.  William 
Tarapchak,  Hazleton,  and  Kim,  who  is 
a  senior  at  Hazleton  High  School 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  Mr.  Hart- 
zel's  family  and  friends  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  this  outstanding  citizen.* 
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MOON  HEE  KIM  COMPLETES 
FELLOWSHIP 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 
•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  6  months,  our  office  has  had 
the  pleasure  of  hosting  Mr.  Moon  Hee 
Kim,  a  staff  member  of  the  Education, 
Culture,  and  Public  Information  Com- 
mittee of  the  Korean  National  Assem- 
bly. Mr.  Kim  came  to  us  as  part  of  a 
Korean  Congressional  Fellows  pro- 
gram which  my  office  has  sponsored 
through  an  arrangement  with  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly. Mr.  Kim  is  the  fourth  fellow  to 
complete  an  internship  in  the  United 
States. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  dis- 
tances among  countries  become  less 
and  less  of  a  barrier  to  interaction,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  we.  in  this 
country,  work  to  break  down  any 
other  barriers  that  might  stand  in  the 
way  of  communication  between  our- 
selves and  our  friends  in  the  rest  of 
the  world.  To  illustrate  my  point,  I 
would  submit  that  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Federal  Government 
has  no  program  which  allows  even 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  staffers 
the  opportunity  to  reside  for  a  time 
and  work  in  the  government  of  the 
country  or  countries  in  which  they 
have  a  specialization. 

We  expect  to  make  policy  that  will 
govern  our  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries when  we  often  know  little  in 
practical  terms  about  the  countries 
with  which  we  are  dealing.  We,  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  are  some- 
times criticized  in  the  press  for  travel- 
ing to  other  countries.  I  regard  this 
personal  contact  as  essential. 

That  is  why  my  staff  and  I  are  so 
grateful  to  Mr.  Kim  and  to  the 
Korean  Government  for  having  the 
foresight  to  organize  a  formal  program 
which  brings  a  number  of  their  offi- 
cials here  to  work  and  study.  My  staff 
and  I  benefit  substantially  from  the 
contact  we  have  with  our  Fellows.  We 
have  learned  from  Mr.  Kim  not  only 
about  his  country  and  his  government, 
but  about  the  social  and  political  con- 
cerns of  his  people  as  well. 

I  think  such  contacts  give  our  coun- 
terparts in  Korea  an  opportunity  to 


see  us  and  our  Government  as  we 
really  are.  Mr.  Kim  knows  in  some 
detail  now  about  the  pressures  and  in- 
fluences which  govern  our  decisions  on 
policy  matters  from  fair  trade  to  envi- 
ronmental protection.  One  cannot 
gain  the  sort  of  experience  Mr.  Kim 
has  acquired  by  reading  a  book  or  a 
magazine  article  about  another  coun- 
try. One  has  to  be  there.  One  must 
talk  to  the  people,  observe  what  they 
do  and  reflect  on  why  they  do  it.  We 
are  proud  to  have  given  Mr.  Kim  that 
opportunity,  and  we  are  equally  proud 
of  the  lasting  friendship  we  have 
struck  up  with  a  fellow  human  being. 
Our  best  wishes  go  with  Mr.  Kim  as  he 
returns  to  his  wife  and  baby  in  Korea. 
We  will  miss  our  friend,  but  we  will 
long  remember  the  lessons  he  has 
taught  us  about  ourselves.* 


CHIEF  BEDNAR  RETIRES  FROM 
BOONTON  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wil- 
liam Bednar  is  retiring  from  the  Boon- 
ton  Police  Department  in  Boonton, 
N.J..  after  34  years  of  service,  the  last 
nine  as  chief  of  police.  I  ask  that  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  thanking  this 
fine  man  for  helping  to  make  Boonton 
a  safer  place  to  live. 

Chief  Bednar  joined  the  Boonton 
Police  Department  in  1949.  In  1959,  he 
was  promoted  to  sergeant  and  through 
the  years  progressed  through  the 
ranks  of  lieutenant,  captain,  and 
deputy  chief.  On  July  1,  1974,  he  was 
promoted  to  chief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  because  of  commit- 
ted professionals  like  Chief  Bednar 
that  small  towns  across  this  country 
are  safe.  I  commend  the  fine  work  he 
has  done  over  the  years  and  wish  him 
well  in  his  retirement.* 


NUCLEAR  WASTE  TRANSPORTA- 
TION SAFETY  ACT  OF  1984 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

*  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Transportation  Safety  Act  which  ad- 
dresses a  serious  and  growing  problem 
in  our  country— the  use  of  our  Na- 
tion's highways  to  transport  high  level 
nuclear  waste. 

For  more  than  a  generation  now,  the 
United  States  has  been  producing  high 
level  nuclear  waste,  which  has  been  ac- 
cumulating in  nearly  every  State  of 
the  Union.  To  deal  with  the  problem 
of  safely  disposing  of  this  highly  toxic 
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material,  Congress  in  1982  passed  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act.  This  care- 
fully balanced  document  creates  a  na- 
tional nuclear  waste  repository  where 
this  dangerous  waste  material  can  be 
safely  stored  for  the  thousands  of 
years  that  it  will  remain  radioactive. 

Unfortunately,  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  failed  to  address  one  impor- 
tant problem  which  has  caused  the 
citizens  of  our  country  to  express  jus- 
tifiable fears.  I  refer  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  high  level  nuclear  waste  on  our 
highways  from  one  reactor  site  to  an- 
other. In  the  past  few  years,  toxic  nu- 
clear materials  have  been  regularly 
transported  from  one  site  to  another. 
In  many  cases  the  material  passes 
through  densely  populated  areas,  in- 
cluding the  city  of  New  York.  Recent- 
ly, nuclear  waste  shipments  have  been 
made  through  my  own  State  of  Ohio, 
en  route  from  a  site  in  West  Valley, 
N.Y.,  to  another  at  Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

Understandably,  the  transportation 
of  these  highly  toxic  nuclear  waste 
materials  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
alarm  in  Ohio  and  in  the  neighboring 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  whose 
citizens  are  exposed  to  the  unavoid- 
able risks  associated  with  the  handling 
of  these  deadly  materials.  People  in 
these  States  object  to  having  to 
assume  a  risk  to  their  health  and 
safety,  especially  when  they  have  not 
gained  any  benefits  from  the  electrici- 
ty generated  by  the  powerplants  that 
created  the  nuclear  waste  in  the  first 
place. 

The  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1982  established  stringent  procedures 
to  minimize  the  dangers  nuclear  waste 
poses  to  the  public.  The  act  implicitly 
recognizes  the  necessity  to  move  these 
wastes  from  their  place  of  generation 
to  the  final  repository.  The  legislation, 
however,  did  envision  the  establish- 
ment of  rolling  nuclear  waste  reposi- 
tories on  our  Nation's  highways. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  rec- 
ognizes that  nuclear  waste  has  to  be 
moved  if  it  is  to  be  safely  disposed.  In 
view  of  the  creation  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act,  though,  the  materi- 
al should  not  have  to  be  moved  more 
than  once.  Quite  simply,  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Transportation  Safety  Act  of 
1984  would  permit  the  transportation 
of  nuclear  waste,  but  only  from  the 
place  of  its  generation  to  the  final  re- 
pository site  that  Congress  created  in 
1982.  This  legislation  would  thereby 
protect  the  public  from  any  unneces- 
sary transportation  of  these  radioac- 
tive materials.  In  the  event  of  overrid- 
ing reasons  of  public  health,  safety  or 
national  security,  a  waiver  to  the 
transportation  restrictions  could  be 
issued,  but  only  after  a  review  by  com- 
petent Federal  and  State  officials  who 
would  have  to  give  their  written  ap- 
proval for  any  transportation  of  nucle- 
ar waste.  Finally,  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  adequate  insurance  to  com- 
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pensate  any  victims  of  accident  during 
the  transportation  of  these  hazardous 
substances.  The  likelihood  of  accident, 
of  course,  would  be  severely  curtailed 
if  nuclear  waste  is  permitted  to  be 
moved  only  once. 

Regardless  of  how  any  of  us  feel 
about  nuclear  power,  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  nuclear  power  is  here  and  its 
byproducts  will  remain  in  our  environ- 
ment for  millenia  to  come.  Our  re- 
sponsibility is  to  minimize  the  risks  to 
our  citizens.  The  Nuclear  Waste 
Transportation  Safety  Act  of  1984 
would  eliminate  unnecessary  dangers 
associated  with  the  transportation  of 
these  wastes.  I  direct  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  this  legislation, 
which  I  ask  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  I  urge  support  for  this  necessary 
measure.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  GENERAL 
THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO 


A  SALUTE  TO  CALIFORNIA'S 
CARDIOVASCULAR  TECHNOLO- 
GISTS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

*  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  and  rec- 
ognize the  contributions  made  by  Cali- 
fornia's cardiovascular  technologists 
toward  decreasing  heart  and  vascular 
disease.  My  commendation  comes  at 
this  time,  as  next  week  has  been  pro- 
claimed 'National  Cardiovascular 
Technologists  Week"  by  the  American 
Cardiology  Technologists  Association. 

Cardiovascular  disease  is  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  death  and  disability 
among  the  American  people.  The 
American  Heart  Association  estimates 
that  as  many  as  1.5  million  Americans 
will  suffer  heart  attacks  this  year 
alone.  The  diagnostic  services  provided 
by  cardiovascular  technologists,  how- 
ever, have  been  of  enormous  benefit  to 
the  approximately  4.4  million  heart 
attack  survivors  as  well  as  numerous 
Americans  with  heart  disorders. 

The  purpose  of  this  special  week  is 
to  educate  the  public  about  the  impor- 
tance of  cardiovascular  technologists 
as  members  of  the  health  care  team. 
These  professionals  are  playing  a  vital 
role  in  our  national  effort  to  overcome 
the  bane  of  heart  disease.  By  designat- 
ing a  National  Cardiovascular  Tech- 
nologists Week,  I  believe  that  we  ap- 
propriately acknowledge  and  encour- 
age these  individuals'  efforts  to  better 
the  public's  health. 

In  closing,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  this  moment  and  con- 
gratulate cardiovascular  technologists 
in  their  States  for  their  significant 
achievements.* 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

*  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Polish- 
American  communities  across  the 
United  States  have  set  aside  February 
12  to  honor  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko,  a  compatriot  in  the  American 
Revolutionary  War  and  and  a  hero  in 
the  Polish  fight  against  Russian  and 
Prussian  domination  in  the  late  18th 
century. 

Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  is  a  true  hero 
of  the  Polish-American  community 
who  defended  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  self-determination  against  great 
odds.  He  loved  his  native  Poland  and 
led  his  countrymen  in  battle  to  pre- 
serve his  homelands  independence.  He 
fought  alongside  Americans  in  the 
long,  hard  struggle  for  democracy. 
This  day  in  his  honor  is  fitting  recog- 
nition to  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko's  part 
in  the  birth  of  our  Nation. 

Born  in  February  1746,  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko  attended  royal  military 
school  in  Warsaw  at  an  early  age.  He 
later  went  to  Paris  to  continue  his 
studies,  specializing  in  military  sci- 
ence. As  a  young  man,  Kosciuszko  was 
inspired  by  the  American  revolution- 
ary spirit  and,  in  1776,  he  traveled  to 
America  to  offer  his  services  to  the 
American  Army. 

During  his  career  in  the  American 
Army,  Kosciuszko,  schooled  in  engi- 
neering and  architecture,  helped  plan 
and  direct  the  fortification  of  the 
Delaware  River  and  several  Army 
strongholds,  including  Saratoga  and 
West  Point.  In  1776,  he  was  commis- 
sioned as  a  colonel  of  engineers. 

Four  years  later  Kosciuszko  was  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of 
the  South,  where  he  served  under 
Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene  for  almost  3 
years  and  was  commissioned  a  briga- 
dier general  in  1783. 

General  Kosciuszko  earned  a  reputa- 
tion for  his  intelligence  and  ability.  He 
was  revered  among  American  states- 
men for  his  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  the  long  struggle  to  free  the 
colonies  from  England's  rule.  George 
Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
were  his  friends.  Along  with  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette  and  Johann  DeKalb, 
he  was  one  of  the  few  foreigners  invit- 
ed to  join  the  society  of  officers  of  the 
American  Revolutionary  Army,  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Kosciuszko  returned  to  the  family's 
estate  and  his  native  Poland  in  1784. 
However,  the  encroachments  of  Russia 
into  Poland  under  the  reign  of  Cather- 
ine the  Great  brought  a  national  up- 
rising of  the  Poles.  Kosciuszko  helped 
lead  the  brave  but  unsuccessful  fight 
against  the  invading  Russian  armies. 
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Finally,  in  1795,  Poland  was  divided 
among  Russia.  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

Wounded  at  the  battle  of  Ma- 
ciejowice,  Kosciuszko  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  confined  for  2  years  until  his 
release  by  Tsar  Paul  I. 

Kosciuszko  later  petitioned  Napole- 
on and  Alexander  I  of  Russia  in  a  final 
attempt  at  negotiations  to  establish  an 
independent  Polish  nation.  His  last 
years  were  spent  in  Switzerland,  where 
he  died  in  1817. 

I  hope  all  Americans  will  take  time 
on  February  12  to  reflect  on  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  great  man.  Gen. 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko.  whose  love  of 
liberty  and  freedom  inspires  all  of  us.» 
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THE  UKRAINIAN  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH  IN  AMERICA 


February  9,  1984 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUSTIN  DART 


HON.  JOHN  McCain 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional character  and  integrity.  Mr. 
Justin  Dart  was  a  giant  of  American 
industry  and  a  spirited  participant  in 
our  political  process. 

More  than  50  years  ago.  Mr.  Dart 
began  work  as  a  stockroom  clerk  in  a 
family  drugstore.  He  rose  to  become 
head  of  the  Rexall  drugstore  chain, 
later  to  be  renamed  Dart  Drugs.  He 
showed  us  all  that  the  American 
dream  is  alive,  that  hard  work,  perse- 
verance and  honesty  are  still  the  quali- 
ties that  bring  success  in  America. 

Mr.  Dart  was  an  active  citizen  in 
California  and,  ultimately,  national 
politics.  He  encouraged  Ronald 
Reagan  to  enter  his  first  political  race 
for  Governor  of  California  in  1966:  he 
is  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the 
strong  leadership  we  have  today  in 
America.  Mr.  Dart  demonstrated  his 
integrity  most  clearly  after  his  friend's 
election  in  1980.  He  refused  to  come  to 
Washington  to  join  the  Government, 
arguing  that  he  could  be  of  more  use 
to  our  Nation  as  a  private  citizen  and 
adviser  to  the  President.  He  pursued 
those  duties  with  the  intensity  of  a 
man  half  his  age,  refusing  to  retire 
from  his  post  even  after  repeated  hos- 
pitalization. 

Throughout  his  life,  Mr.  Dart  dem- 
onstrated the  characteristics  that 
made  our  country  great.  His  dedica- 
tion to  freedom  and  progr^'^"'  was  an 
inspiration  to  us  all.  Mr.  Dart  showed 
us  what  an  individual  can  achieve  in 
America;  he  will  be  sorely  missed.* 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSiG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commemorate  the  100th  aruiiversary 
of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  in 
the  U.S.A.  and  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Philadelphia  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Archeparchy. 

The  first  Ukrainian  immigrants  ar- 
rived in  this  Nation  during  the  1870s. 
and  settled  in  the  farming  valleys  of 
Connecticut  and  the  industrial  valleys 
of  upstate  New  York.  Many  others  set- 
tled later  in  Pennsylvania  to  work  in 
its  coal  mines,  while  still  others  chose 
the  great  port  city  of  Philadelphia, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

America  has  long  been  a  melting  pot 
for  people  of  different  cultures,  yet  we 
have  always  believed  in  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  our  traditional 
religious  beliefs.  Ukrainian-Americans 
dreamed  of  establishing  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States. 

Efforts  to  establish  the  church  in 
America  began  among  the  residents  of 
Shenandoah.  Pa.  Primarily  hard-coal 
miners,  they  had  immigrated  from  the 
mountainous  region  of  Lemkiws- 
chynaw  in  western  Ukraine.  They  sent 
a  now  famous  letter  in  1884  to  Cardi- 
nal Sylvester  Sembratovich,  Archbish- 
op of  Lviv,  Ukraine.  Expressing  a 
desire  to  retain  traditional  beliefs  and 
teachings  in  the  new  world,  they  re- 
quested that  a  priest  be  sent  to  Amer- 
ica to  found  a  Ukrainian  church  inde- 
pendent of  the  traditional  Catholic 
church.  An  approval  of  their  petition 
was  received  in  October  1884.  and 
within  2  months  Rev.  Ivan  Volansky 
arrived  in  America  to  form  the  new 
church. 

The  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  in 
Philadelphia  is  a  vital  force  in  the  city, 
noted  for  its  leadership  and  good  work 
in  the  community.  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  recognize  the  Philadelphia 
Archeparchy  on  the  occasion  of  their 
25th  anniversary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  my  colleagues 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  church  is  symbolic  of  one 
of  this  Nation's  strengths:  its  religious 
and  cultural  diversity.* 


SCOTT  GREGORY  GOES  TO  THE 
OLYMPICS 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1984  winter  Olympics  have  begun.  The 


opening  ceremonies,  the  official  com- 
mencement of  the  popular  quadrenni- 
al games,  were  viewed  by  millions  last 
evening  in  America  and  around  the 
world. 

I  am  very  happy  to  report  that  one 
of  my  constituents,  Scott  Gregory,  is 
in  Sarajevo  to  compete  in  the  ice  danc- 
ing events.  Scott,  whose  hometown  of 
Skaneateles  is  just  over  4,000  strong, 
and  his  partner,  Lisa  Spitz,  have 
worked  many  long  and  hard  years  to 
make  the  U.S.  Olympic  team.  They 
have  practiced  diligently  and  main- 
tained a  busy  and  extremely  competi- 
tive schedule  to  share  in  the  spotlight 
of  the  world's  best  athletes  now  in 
Yugoslavia. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  wish  Scott  and  Lisa  the  very  best  of 
luck  in  the  ice  dancing  competition. 
Both  of  these  rising  stars  and  their 
families  should  be  commended  for  the 
dedication  and  unrelenting  desire  they 
have  shown,  and  the  sacrifices  they 
have  made,  to  reach  their  goal  of  per- 
forming and  competing  in  the  Olym- 
pics. On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Skan- 
eateles. the  27th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. New  York  State,  and  the  entire 
country.  I  want  Scott  and  Lisa  to  know 
that  we  are  very  proud  of  them  and 
will  be  watching  as  they  and  all  our 
Olympic  athletes  "go  for  the  gold."* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Wednesday.  February  16.  is  a  signifi- 
cant date  in  the  eternal  struggle  of 
mankind  to  be  free.  On  that  day.  65 
years  ago.  the  independent  Lithuanian 
nation  declared  its  independence.  This 
was  a  goal  toward  which  it  had  been 
striving  while  under  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  Russian  domination.  Until 
1940.  freedom  existed  for  all  its  citi- 
zenry, but  in  July  1940.  a  rigged  elec- 
tion paved  the  way  for  the  illegal  in- 
corporation of  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  has 
never  recognized  this  blatant  usurpa- 
tion. We  maintain  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  representatives  of  the  former 
independent  government  and  I  hope 
we  shall  continue  to  do  so  until  this 
grave  injustice  is  corrected. 

To  this  end.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  honor  to  cosponsor  in  this  body 
House  Joint  Resolution  60  directing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1983.  as  "Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day."  I  am  happy  to  say 
that,  symbolically,  this  resolution  was 
signed  into  law  on  that  very  day.  I  am 
also  honored  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  my  fellow  citizens  of 
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Lithuanian  extraction  on  the  stead- 
fastness and  determination  with  which 
they  have  maintained  their  traditions 
and  been  true  to  their  glorious  herit- 
age.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

*  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
February  24  marks  the  66th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  independence  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Estonia.  On  February  18,  the 
Connecticut  Estonian  Society  and  the 
Pulaski  American  Citizens  Club  of 
Willimantic  will  be  commemorating 
this  day,  and  I  want  them  to  know  I 
am  there  in  spirit. 

Estonia,  a  tiny  country  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Baltic  region,  has 
enjoyed  a  rich  and  varied  heritage:  Es- 
tonians can  trace  their  past  to  times 
before  the  Christian  era.  Their  unique 
culture  reflects  the  influence  of  the 
neighboring  countries.  Sweden.  Ger- 
many, and  Russia,  each  of  whom  has 
ruled  this  small  country.  The  strong 
nationalism  of  the  Estonians  contrib- 
uted to  their  valiantly  fought,  success- 
ful struggle  against  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1920,  at  which  time  they  were  final- 
ly granted  their  long-sought  freedom. 

In  the  two  decades  that  they  en- 
joyed true  sovereignty,  the  Elstonians 
proved  what  a  tiny  nation  can  do 
when  allowed  to  come  into  its  own. 
They  showed  that  because  of  their 
previous  domination  by  other  coun- 
tries, they  truly  understood  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy.  The  Estonian  Con- 
stitution embraced  the  ideals  of  justice 
and  liberty,  and  protected  the  legal 
and  ethical  rights  of  all  its  linguistic 
minorities.  Estonia  joined  the  League 
of  Nations  and  was  an  ardent  advocate 
for  peace.  All  of  this  changed  when 
the  Soviet  Union  invaded  in  1940.  And 
despite  the  pledge  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  honor  the  Helsinki  accords  and  to 
respect  human  rights,  Estonia  remains 
under  Soviet  domination— stripped  of 
all  cultural  and  political  sovereignty, 
and  deprived  of  even  the  most  basic 
human  freedoms. 

The  Estonians  are  a  people  of  great 
courage  and  remarkable  spirit,  and  I 
join  with  my  friends  in  Connecticut  in 
the  hope  that  this  anniversary  of  inde- 
pendence signals  a  new  beginning  in 
the  fight  for  freedom.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  CASADO 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

*  Mr.    MARTINEZ.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would   like   to   pay   tribute   today   to 
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Frank  Casado,  owner  of  the  legendary 
Lucy's  El  Adobe  Cafe  in  Los  Angeles. 
Frank,  will  be  celebrating  his  60th 
birthday  this  coming  weekend. 

There  is  hardly  a  public  official,  re- 
porter, rock  star,  or  even  hanger-on 
who  does  not  know  Lucy's  El  Adobe, 
ensconced  on  Melrose  Avenue  in  Hol- 
lywood since  its  founding  in  1964. 
Named  for  Lucy  Casado— Frank's 
lovely  wife— the  cafe  earned  its  reputa- 
tion as  a  home-away-from-home  for 
former  California  Governor  Jerry 
Brown.  But  Jerry  is  only  one  of  many 
celebrities  and  politicos  who  frequent 
El  Adobe. 

Frank  was  born  60  years  ago  on  Feb- 
ruary 16  in  Guasti,  Calif.  He  came  to 
Los  Angeles  soon  afterward,  becoming 
a  star  running  guard  at  Roosevelt 
High  School  for  the  Roughriders.  He 
also  won  the  Los  Angeles  city  champi- 
onship in  tennis  for  Roosevelt. 

Frank  then  went  on  to  a  notable 
career  in  the  Navy,  rising  to  the  rank 
of  acting  chief  petty  officer. 

Once  out  of  the  Navy.  Frank  mar- 
ried Lucy  Garcia  (1948)  and  embarked 
on  a  political  career  that  would  bring 
him  close  to  Presidents.  Senators,  Con- 
gressmen, members  of  the  California 
Legislature,  and  dozens  of  local  offi- 
cials. The  list  of  names  he  helped 
reads  like  a  Who's  Who  in  American 
Politics— or  at  least  a  Who's  Who  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  In  chronologi- 
cal order,  the  list  include: 

Los  Angeles  City  Councilman  Ed  Roybal; 
President  John  P.  Kennedy:  Mayor  Sam 
Yorty;  State  Controller  Alan  Cranston;  Gov- 
ernor Edmond  G.  ■'Pat"  Brown,  Sr.:  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy;  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey;  Community  College  Board 
Member  Jerry  Brown;  Secretary  of  State 
Jerry  Brown;  Governor  Jerry  Brown;  Gov. 
Jerry  Brown  for  President;  Gov.  Jerry 
Brown  for  U.S.  Senate. 

Frank  also  worked  in  a  dozen  cam- 
paigns for  the  State  legislature,  consti- 
tutional officers,  and  local  officials.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  campaign  activity, 
Frank  was  one  of  the  cofounders  of 
the  Mexican  American  Political  Asso- 
ciation in  1960. 

Frank  and  Lucy  mean  a  lot  more  to 
myself  and  countless  other  Califor- 
nians  than  simply  the  owners  of  a  fa- 
vorite restaurant.  Frank  has  repeated- 
ly shown  himself  to  be  a  shrewd  advis- 
er, a  prophetic  confidant  and  a  loyal 
friend.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  L. 
TIENKEN 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

*  Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  and  much  personal 
satisfaction  to  salute  Robert  L.  Tien- 
ken,  a  good  friend  and  an  invaluable 
contributor  to  the  workings  of  Con- 
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gress.  Bob,  who  recently  retired  as 
Senior  Specialist  in  American  Public 
Law  with  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  was  for  many  years  a  valued 
and  trusted  adviser  to  the  members 
and  staff  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

Born  in  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  Bob  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  summa  cum  laude  in 
1945  from  the  Princeton  University, 
where  he  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  an  LL.B.  degree  from  Yale 
Univeristy  Law  School  in  1947.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  in  1949. 

From  1948  to  1953,  he  worked  as  an 
assistant  in  the  general  counsel's 
office  of  Royal  Liverpool  Insurance- 
Group,  New  York  City.  Thereafter,  for 
several  years,  he  was  engaged  in  pri- 
vate legal  practice  in  Princeton.  N.J., 
during  which  time  he  earned  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  political  science.  His 
longtime  association  with  Congress 
began  in  1957,  when  he  joined  the 
staff  of  Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith 
of  New  Jersey  as  legislative  assistant. 
When  Senator  Smith  retired  in  1958, 
Bob  crossed  Capital  Hill  and  served  as 
legislative  assistant  to  Congressman 
Seymour  Halpern. 

Bob  joined  the  Library  of  Congress 
in  February  1961,  as  a  legal  analyst  in 
American  Law  Division  of  CRS. 
During  more  than  two  decades  of  serv- 
ice with  CRS,  he  held  various  posi- 
tions, including  that  of  assistant  chief 
of  the  division  in  1970.  In  1973,  he  was 
promoted  to  Senior  Specialist  in  Amer- 
ican Public  Law,  a  position  which  gave 
full  sway  to  this  detailed  knowledge  of 
Congress  and  congressional  procedures 
and  his  remarkable  anslytical  abilities. 

Bob  enjoyed  a  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion as  an  expert  on  cor.gressional  and 
parliamentary  procedures  as  well  as  on 
conflicts  of  interest  and  ethics-related 
matters;  the  latter  extended  to  all 
branches  of  government,  not  simply  as 
they  applied  to  the  Congress. 

His  opinion  on  parliamentary  mat- 
ters, and  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
House  and  Senate  precedents,  were 
relied  on  by  many  persons  both  on  and 
off  the  Hill. 

As  with  the  volumes  of  Hinds,  Can- 
non's, and  Deschler's  House  Prece- 
dents and  Riddick's  Senate  Procedure, 
which  were  always  at  this  elbow,  he 
was  a  treasure  of  information  about 
how  things  are  done  in  the  House  and 
Senate  Chambers,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, why. 

Bob's  wise  and  discreet  counsel  on 
these  and  all  confidential  matters  was 
widely  sought  and  universally  appreci- 
ated. 

His  published  works  for  Congress  in 
the  form  of  prints  and  documents 
were  considerable,  including  a  compi- 
lation of  precedents  of  exclusion,  cen- 
sure, and  expulsion  cases  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 
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His  work  was  marked  by  genuine 
scholarship,  keen  insight,  and  singlu- 
lar  objectivity.  He  went  about  his  work 
thoroughly,  dispassionately,  and  with- 
out fanfare. 

In  all  his  many  undertakings.  Robert 
L.  Tienken  was  an  accomplished,  tal- 
ented, and  a  devoted  servant  of  the 
Congress  and  he  will  be  genuinely 
missed. 

I  join  his  many  friends  and  admirers 
in  wishing  him  and  his  family  a  long 
and  happy  retirement.* 


GENERAL  THADDEUS 
KOSCIUSZKO 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9.  1984 

•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commemorate 
the  life  of  General  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko.  During  his  lifetime.  General 
Kosciuszko  served  with  distinction  as  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  American  Rev- 
olution and  also  became  a  hero  in  his 
native  Poland,  having  issued  a  call  for 
a  general  uprising  in  1794  in  which  he 
led  Polish  forces  against  Russian  and 
Prussian  rule  in  a  gallant  but  unsuc- 
cessful rebellion. 

Bom  in  1746  in  the  Polish-Lithuani- 
an Commonwealth,  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko devoted  his  entire  life  to  the 
fight  for  freedom  both  here  in  Amer- 
ica and  in  Poland.  Two  years  after 
completing  his  education  in  Paris  and 
being  inspired  by  the  American  revolu- 
tionary ideology.  Kosciuszko  traveled 
to  America  in  1776.  at  the  age  of  30.  to 
offer  his  services  to  the  American 
Army.  In  October  of  that  year,  he  was 
commissioned  as  a  colonel  of  engi- 
neers, after  helping  plan  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  Delaware  River. 

Later.  Kosciuszko  directed  the  forti- 
fication of  Saratoga,  contributing  to 
the  American  victory  there,  and 
planned  and  supervised  the  fortifica- 
tion of  West  Point.  In  August  1780.  he 
was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
Army  in  the  South  where  he  served 
for  almost  3  years.  Finally,  in  the 
spring  of  1783,  after  8  years  of  service, 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  attained  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general. 

During  his  years  in  America.  Gener- 
al Kosciuszko  won  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  many,  including  George 
Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

In  mid-1784.  General  Kosciuszko  re- 
turned to  his  native  Poland,  where  he 
lived  on  the  family  estate  until  the 
progressive  constitution  of  May  3,  1791 
was  abolished  by  Catherine  of  Russia. 
At  that  time.  Kosciuszko  played  a 
leading  role  in  resisting  Russian  en- 
croachments. 

When  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful 
and  the  second  partition  of  Poland 
took  place  in  1793,  he  issued  a  call  for 
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a  national  uprising  and  led  Polish 
forces  against  Russian  and  Prussian 
rule.  Again,  his  efforts  were  unsuccess- 
ful and,  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
ciejowice,  Kosciuszko  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Russians.  In  1795,  the 
third  partition  of  Poland  divided  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

After  2  years  of  imprisonment,  Kos- 
ciuszko was  released  by  Tsar  Paul  I 
and  returned  to  America,  arriving  in 
Philadelphia  in  August  1797.  In  the 
following  months,  he  established  a 
close  friendship  with  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, with  whom  he  spent  many  hours 
exchanging  views  on  those  issues  of 
mutual  concern. 

Returning  to  Europe  in  May  1798. 
his  final  efforts  to  negotiate  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Polish-Lithuanian  Com- 
monwealth with  Napoleon  and  an  in- 
dependent Poland  with  Alexander  I  of 
Russia  also  were  unsuccessful. 

General  Kosciuszko  died  in  Switzer- 
land on  October  15,  1817.  Although  his 
tireless  efforts  to  gain  Polish  auton- 
omy failed,  he  nevertheless  remained 
undaunted  in  his  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  His  life  stands  as  no 
less  of  an  example  of  those  fighting 
today  in  Poland  for  freedom. 

Similarly  honored  in  America,  Gen- 
eral Kosciuszkos  commitment  to  free- 
dom will  be  remembered  on  February 
12.  In  Philadelphia  there  stands  the 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  National  Memo- 
rial Park,  honoring  the  life  of  Thadde- 
us Kosciuszko  and  his  invaluable  con- 
tributions to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Twelve  years  ago.  I  took  great 
pride  in  sponsoring  legislation  to  es- 
tablish that  park  and  I  am  as  proud  to 
honor  the  memory  of  this  great 
Polish-American  patriot.  Indeed,  it  is 
only  fitting  that  we.  as  leaders  of  the 
free  world,  take  this  opportunity  to 
honor  General  Kosciuszko.  His  unwav- 
ering commitment  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  are  truly  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  the  spirit  upon  which  this 
country  was  built.* 


A  HOOSIER  PATRIOT 


HON.  JOHN  HILER 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  pride  that  I  ask  my  collegues  to 
join  me  in  honoring  one  of  those  many 
senior  Americans  who,  in  their  youth, 
served  on  distant  battlefields  in  order 
to  help  preserve  and  pass  on  the  de- 
mocracy we  enjoy  today. 

On  Thursday.  February  16,  my  con- 
stitutent,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Piggee,  a  U.S. 
Army  veteran  of  World  War  I.  will  be 
honored  in  South  Bend.  Ind.  Mr. 
Piggee.  who  is  100  years  old  and  the 
father  of  seven  children,  served  with 
Company  B-334,  the  21st  Squadron,  in 
Brest  and  Marseille,  France,  from  July 
1918  through  April  1919. 
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In  observance  of  Black  History 
Month,  the  South  Bend  John  Adams 
High  School  Cultural  Awareness  Soci- 
ety, a  student  organization,  will 
present  on  February  16,  a  "Tribute  to 
Black  Military  Veterans"  in  the  school 
auditorium.  The  purpose  of  the  cere- 
mony conducted  by  these  young 
people  is  to  honor  black  World  War  I 
and  II  veterans.  The  highlight  of  the 
ceremony  will  be  when  Mr.  Piggee  is 
given  special  recognition  as  the  oldest 
known  black  World  War  I  veteran 
living  in  South  Bend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  these  young  people  in  my  district 
place  such  a  high  premium  on  the 
service  rendered  by  Mr.  Piggee  and 
countless  other  senior  Americans  in 
defense  of  our  special  freedoms,  and  I 
ask  that  my  colleagues  join  us  in  this 
special  salute  to  this  Hoosier  patriot.* 


EL  SALVADOR:  TWO  SIDES 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Washington  Times  of  February  9. 
1984,  contains  an  interesting  column 
by  Virginia  Prewett  on  the  subject  of 
human  rights  in  El  Salvador.  More 
specifically.  Miss  Prewett  documents 
the  fact  that  Robert  White,  former 
President  Carter's  Ambassador  to  El 
Salvador,  and  others  are  misleading 
the  American  people  about  civilian 
deaths  in  El  Salvador. 

All  of  us  abhor  human  rights  viola- 
tions wherever  they  occur.  And  while 
we  must  continue  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  bring  about 
improvements  in  El  Salvador,  we 
should  not  blindly  accept  sensational 
allegations  or  one-sided  explanations 
such  as  those  put  forth  by  Mr.  White 
and  his  followers. 

Civilian  casualties  in  El  Salvador 
have  declined  markedly  since  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  policies  have  been  in 
effect,  according  to  everyone's  statis- 
tics. Even  Mr.  White  must  concede 
this  fact.  And  as  Miss  Prewett  points 
out  in  her  column,  which  follows. 
White's  charges  of  death  squad  activi- 
ty emanating  from  Miami  are  patently 
groundless  in  two  material  respects: 
Two  of  those  he  accuses  of  this  activi- 
ty are  dead,  and  all  of  his  accusations 
of  such  activity  were  investigated  by 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
in  1982  and  1983  and  were  found  to  be 
mere  rumors. 

I  commend  the  Prewett  column  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Times,  Feb.  9,  1984] 
Death  Squad  Accusations  Escalate 
(By  Virginia  Prewett) 
The  crookedest  numbers  game  in  town  is 
the  left's  use  of  "death-squad"  body  counts 
against  conservative  Salvadorans  and  their 
political  party.  Nowdays,  the  main  spokes- 
man on  "death  squads. "  Robert  White,  is 
trying  to  spread  the  stain  of  blame  to  Presi- 
dent   Reagan    himself.    The    leftist-fringe 
press  is  spreading  it  to  Republican  Congress 
members  and  Washington  convervative  fig- 
ures. 

Mr.  White,  former  President  Carter's  am- 
bassador to  El  Salvador,  who  was  dismissed 
by  President  Reagan  in  1981.  accuses  Mr. 
Reagan  of  covering  up  allegations  that  Six 
Salvadoran  exiles  finance  and  direct  hei- 
nous crimes,  including  the  death-squad  kill- 
ing of  "hundred  of  thousands  of  Salvador- 
ans suspected  of  liberal  or  leftist  sympa- 
thies." Two  of  the  accused  that  Mr.  White 
says  are  "in  Miami  are  dead;  one  died  in 
mid-1977,  long  before  the  crimes  Mr.  White 
alleges. 

The  sensational  White  accusations 
launched  Feb.  2  are  timed  to  disrupt  biparti- 
san congressional  support  of  current 
Reagan  administration  requests  for  funds 
needed  to  resupply  Salvadoran  forces  resist- 
ing guerrilla  aggression,  as  the  Kissinger 
Commission  urges. 

Though  tailored  for  Congress,  fragments 
of  current  and  previous  accusations  by  Mr. 
White  are  turning  up  in  our  national  news- 
papers and  news.  Thence  they  spread  na- 
tionwide to  gullible  Americans  lured  into 
leftist  movements.  The  latter  can  be  expect- 
ed to  flood  Congress  with  "spontaneous" 
mail  opposing  military  aid  to  El  Salvador. 

In  practice,  a  misinformed  V.S.  audience 
never  gets  the  other  side  of  the  story.  When 
Mr.  White  launched  his  latest  barrage  on 
Feb.  2.  the  State  Department  said  it  had  re- 
layed his  allegations  to  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  in  1982  and  1983.  After 
thorough  exploration,  the  committee  dis- 
missed them  as  "rumors.  "  This  has  been 
known  in  Washington  but  never  publicized 
nationally. 

The  White  House  had  indeed  reacted  with 
investigations  to  a  November-December 
1983  spurt  of  publicity  on  the  "death- 
squads."  And  Sen.  Jesse  Helms,  Senate 
Western  Hemisphere  subcommittee  chair- 
man, on  Dec.  20  wrote  our  present  envoy  to 
San  Salvador.  Thomas  H.  Pickering,  for  em- 
bassy figures  on  death-squad  allegations. 

Mr.  Pickering,  in  a  Jan.  20  reply,  informed 
Sen.  Helms  that  embassy  records  show 
11.811  "politically  motivated  civilian 
deaths"  for  the  period  October  1980 
through  December  1983.  The  detail  cited 
was  "October-December  1980.  2,173;  1981, 
5.331;  1982,  2.630;  1883,  1,677. "  Mq.  Picker- 
ing wrote  that  these  data  are  based  "exclu- 
sively on  local  press  reports"  and  that  ".  .  . 
the  vast  majortiy  of  politically  motivated 
murders  are  carried  out  by  persons  whose 
identities  remain  secret." 

Mr.  Pickering  gave  reasons  why  his  em- 
bassy suspects  that  some  are  committed  by 
rightist  death  squads  (the  murderers'  style 
of  dress,  types  of  weapons),  and  his  ration- 
ale will  be  fully  examined  in  a  subsequent 
article.  But  the  Pickering  letter  sums  up  by 
citing  various  factors  that  "make  accurate 
analysis  of  the  death  squad  phenomenon' 
extemely  difficult,  and  they  make  general- 
izations about  it  dangerous,  especially  as  a 
basis  for  U.S.  policy." 

Mr.  Pickering's  caveat  comes  far  too  late. 
His  predecessor,  Mr.  White,  has  already  in- 
jected the  "death-squad  "  issue  into  foreign- 
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policy  debate,  and  echoes  of  Mr.  White's  ac- 
cusations reverberate  worldwide.  Now  comes 
a  transparent  effort  to  inject  them  into  our 
presidential  campaign. 

I  have  reported  how  liberation  theologists 
and  outright  Marxists  in  three  San  Salvador 
private  centers  that  compile  body  counts  at- 
tribute virtually  all  killings  to  rightist 
"death  squads"— and  that  U.S.  leftists 
parrot  the  three  sources.  They  bandy  about 
totals  like  35,000  killed  in  recent  years.  As  of 
January  1983.  Radio  Havana  reported 
"45.000." 

Republican  leaders  have  done  little  in- 
depth  homework  on  El  Salvador,  but  when 
they  do  they  must  rely  heavily  on  news  ac- 
counts from  Central  American  newspapers 
and  radio  broadcasts  of  all  ideological  per- 
suasions. A  new  Council  for  Inter-American 
Security  tabulation  reports  from  such 
sources,  without  any  ideological  evaluation, 
the  Salvadoran  non-battle  deaths  and  inju- 
ries during  1983s  first  10  months.  The  CIS 
count  says  that  guerrillas  killed  and  wound- 
ed 364  "non-combatant  civilians"  in  that 
period  and  that  military  and  paramilitary 
elements  (death  squads)  killed  and  wounded 
349  "civilians." 

The  U.S.  embassy  tabulations  and  the  CIS 
sampling  are  light-years  short  of  the  left's 
35.000-45,000  and  Mr.  White's  "hundreds  of 
thousands."  The  list  of  names  Mr.  White 
calls  a  "gang  of  six  "  exiles  ordering  heinous 
crimes  also  does  not  withstand  scrutiny. 
The  names  of  the  six  were  published  in  The 
New  York  Times  of  Feb.  3. 

The  ex-envoy  says  the  six  "now  living"  in 
Miami  are  "enormously  wealthy  former 
land  owners. "  who  hatch  plots,  hold  con- 
stant meetings  and  communicate  instruc- 
tions to  Roberto  D'Aubuisson."  the  Salva- 
doran rightist  leader  and  president  of  El 
Salvador's  National  Assembly. 

First  on  Mr.  White's  list  is  the  pen-name 
of  a  Salvadoran  conservative  newspaper 
publisher  who  was  never  a  great  land  owner 
and  who  in  fact  died  in  mid-1977,  long 
before  the  crimes  of  which  Mr.  White  ac- 
cuses him.  Another  is  an  internationally 
known  banker  who  has  not  lived  in  Miami 
since  May  1,  1983. 

Two  more  Salvadorans  described  by  Mr. 
White  in  his  list  as  "Miami  exiles."  "broth- 
ers" and  "wealthy  land  owners"  are  none  of 
the  three.  They  are  distant  cousins,  one  a 
career  diplomat  killed  in  a  car  crash  in  late 
1982. 

Yet  another  of  the  accused  never  sought 
exile  in  Miami  nor  owned  great  estates.  The 
sixth  accused  does  live  in  Miami  and  was  a 
successful  coffee  planter,  though  not  owner 
of  "great  estates."  He  is  among  the  few  who 
have  managed  to  reach  partial  settlement 
for  his  losses  in  the  sweeping  U.S.-backed 
"land-reform"  program. 

From  this  sample  of  Mr.  White's  charges 
and  targets,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
The  New  York  Times  reported  on  Jan.  27 
that  in  the  administration's  two-month  in- 
vestigation of  Salvadoran  exiles,  the  FBI, 
IRS  and  Customs  could  "produce  few 
leads."  A  Justice  Department  official  told 
77ie  New  York  Times  that  "the  suspicions 
are  like  cotton  candy." 

That  is  light-years  short  of  an  adequate 
description.* 
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MAYOR    CACCIABEVE    OF    BOON- 
TON  TOWNSHIP,  N.J.,  RETIRES 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  call  your  attention,  and  that 
of  my  colleagues,  to  the  outstanding 
public  service  of  Emidio  Cacciabeve  of 
Boonton  Township,  N.J. 

Mayor  Cacciabeve  is  retiring  from 
public  life  after  26  years  of  service. 
During  those  26  years  he  has  served 
the  people  of  Boonton  in  various  ca- 
pacities. Emidio  was  first  elected  to 
the  township  council  in  1958  and 
served  on  the  council  until  he  was 
elected  mayor  in  1977.  During  that 
time,  he  served  as  chairman  of  various 
committees,  including  the  street,  fire, 
health,  and  police  committees.  During 
the  past  6  years,  Emidio  served  as 
Boonton's  mayor. 

Emidio  has  always  been  a  popular 
official  and  a  leader  of  his  party.  He 
was  respected  by  his  constituents,  and 
by  others  in  government  who  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  him. 

I  wish  him  well  in  his  retirement  and 
join  the  residents  of  Boonton  in 
thanking  him  for  his  outstanding  serv- 
ice.* 


H.R.  4785,  OLDER  AMERICANS 
ACT  CITES  ALZHEIMER'S  DIS- 
EASE PRIORITY 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9,  1984 

*  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Resources  introduced  the  committee 
bill  to  reauthorize  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  for  an  additional  3  years.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  this  measure— not  only  because  of 
my  belief  that  our  elderly  population 
benefits  from  the  programs  supported 
by  the  act,  but  because  the  bill  con- 
tains a  provision  which  I  introduced  in 
the  House  some  months  ago. 

Last  summer,  I  conducted  a  field 
hearing  in  Maine  on  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease to  explore  the  illness'  effects  on 
its  victims.  Witnesses,  including  fami- 
lies of  victims  and  professional  service 
providers,  identified  several  problems 
related  to  the  necessary  long-term 
care  of  Alzheimer  patients.  Witness 
after  witness  cited  the  lack  of  trained 
personnel  for  nursing  homes,  commu- 
nity home  health  agencies,  and  hospi- 
tals, including  veterans'  hospitals. 

In  response  to  this  testimony,  I  in- 
troduced legislation.  H.R.  4272.  to  au- 
thorize the  Administration  on  Aging 
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to  give  student  grant  priority  to  those 
who  will  specialize  in  custodial  or 
skilled  care  of  victims  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  and  related  disorders.  This 
measure  also  tasked  State  area  agen- 
cies on  aging  and  service  providers  to 
establish  training  and  special  demon- 
stration projects  related  to  the  needs 
of  Alzheimer  patients.  These  provi- 
sions have  now  been  included  in  title 
IV  of  the  1984  act  an  effort  to  clarify 
congressional  priorities  with  regard  to 
future  training,  research,  and  discre- 
tionary projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  H.R.  4785 
is  not  a  perfect  bill.  No  legislation  is. 
Nevertheless,  as  we  proceed  through 
the  hearing  process  of  the  next  few 
weeks  prior  to  the  bill's  expected  pas- 
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sage  in  May,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  committee's  recognition  of 
the  need  for  more  trained  personnel  to 
care  for  Alzheimer  victims.* 


THE  MILK  MESS:  A  FAILURE 
TRYING  TO  BE  A  FIASCO? 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9.  1984 
m  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  the  dismal  failure  of 
the  new  dairy  program. 

Only    12    percent    of    the    Nation's 
dairy  farmers  have  signed  up  for  the 
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program  rammed  through  the  Con- 
gress and  White  House  last  fall. 

We  were  told  this  program  would  cut 
5.5  percent  of  production.  But  in  fact 
something  like  2  percent  is  closer  to 
the  truth. 

We  have  the  worst  of  all  possible 
worlds:  A  failing  program  that  will  not 
adequately  reduce  dairy  surpluses  and 
one  that  gouges  consumers  through 
artificially  high  prices. 

The  only  contribution  this  program 
has  made  is  to  the  deficit. 

Let  us  have  the  courage  to  admit 
this  program  may  be  in  the  interest  of 
high-priced  Washington  lobbyists  but 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  dairy  farmer 
or  American  people.* 


February  20,  198h 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

CELEBRATING  GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S 
BIRTHDAY 

It  is  impossible  to  rightly  govern  the 
world  without  God  and  the  Bible.— 
George  Washington. 

Let  us  pray. 

Lord  God  of  history,  as  we  honor 
Jjeorge  Washington,  father  of  our 
country,  may  we  heed  His  testimony  of 
need  for  and  dependence  upon  God 
and  the  Bible  which  he  shared  with 
many  of  his  peers.  Help  us  to  see  the 
peril  in  a  policy  which  takes  God  seri- 
ously, if  at  all,  only  in  synagogues, 
temples,  churches,  and  cathedrals,  and 
disregards  Him  between  Sabbaths  and 
Sundays.  Forgive  our  indifference  to 
the  Bible  which  Washington  treasured 
as  essential  to  national  life  and  gov- 
ernment. Grant  us  grace  to  reconnect 
with  the  Judeo-Christian  roots  which 
motivated  our  founders  and  upon 
which  they  built  this  Republic.  In 
Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  order  entered  prior  to  the  recess 
for  the  period  just  passed,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  has  been  dispensed 
with,  the  call  of  the  Calendar  has  been 
dispensed  with,  no  resolution  may 
come  over  under  the  rule,  and  the 
morning  hour  is  deemed  to  have  ex- 
pired. 


THE  SELECTION  OF  SENATOR 
LAUTENBERG  TO  DELIVER 
WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL  AD- 
DRESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  is  the 
custom  and  tradition  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  we  will  today  hear 
the  reading  of  President  Washington's 
Farewell  Address,  to  be  delivered  by 
the   Senator   from   New   Jersey   (Mr. 


Lautenberg).  He  is  another  in  a  long 
and  distinguished  line  of  Senators  who 
have  made  the  presentation  of' that 
address,  and  I  look  forward  to  his  pres- 
entation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading,  the 
Senate  will  automatically  stand  in 
recess  until  1 1  a.m.  tomorrow. 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
January  24,  1901,  as  modified  on 
Thursday,  February  9,  1984,  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address  will  now  be 
read  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg). 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG,  at  the  rostrum, 
read  the  Farewell  Address,  as  follows: 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government 
of  the  United  States  being  not  far  dis- 
tant, and  the  time  actually  arrived 
when  your  thoughts  must  be  em- 
ployed in  designating  the  person  who 
is  to  be  clothed  with  that  important 
trust,  it  appears  to  me  proper,  espe- 
cially as  it  may  conduce  to  a  more  dis- 
tinct expression  of  the  public  voice, 
that  I  should  now  apprise  you  of  the 
resolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline 
being  considered  among  the  number  of 
those,  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be 
made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  res- 
olution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which 
binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country; 
and  that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of 
service  which  silence  in  my  situation 
might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no 
diminution  of  zeal  for  your  future  in- 
terest; no  deficiency  of  grateful  re- 
spect for  your  past  kindness;  but  am 
supported  by  a  full  conviction  that  the 
step  is  compatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your 
suffrages  have  twice  called  me,  have 
been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination 
to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  defer- 
ence for  what  appeared  to  be  your 
desire.  I  constantly  hoped  that  it 
would  have  been  much  earlier  in  my 
power,  consistently  with  motives 
which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard, 
to  return  to  that  retirement  from 
which  I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn. 


The  strength  of  my  inclination  to  do 
this,  previous  to  the  last  election,  had 
even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  ad- 
dress to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous 
advice  of  persons  entitled  to  my  confi- 
dence, impelled  me  to  abandon  the 
idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclina- 
tion incompatible  with  the  sentiment 
of  duty  or  propriety;  and  am  persuad- 
ed, whatever  partiality  may  be  re- 
tained for  my  services,  that  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  our  country, 
you  will  not  disapprove  my  determina- 
tion to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first 
undertook  the  arduous  trust,  were  ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say 
that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  con- 
tributed towards  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  government,  the 
best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible 
judgment  was  capable.  Not  uncon- 
scious in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority 
of  my  qualifications,  experience,  in  my 
own  eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  has  strengthened  the 
motives  to  diffidence  of  myself;  and, 
every  day,  the  increasing  weight  of 
years  admonishes  me  more  and  more, 
that  the  shade  of  retirement  is  as  nec- 
essary to  me  as  it  will  be  welcome.  Sat- 
isfied that  if  any  circumstances  have 
given  peculiar  value  to  my  services 
they  were  temporary,  I  have  the  con- 
solation to  believe  that,  while  choice 
and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the  po- 
litical scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid 
it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledge- 
ment of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I 
owe  to  my  beloved  country,  for  the 
many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon 
me;  still  more  for  the  steadfast  confi- 
dence with  which  it  has  supported  me; 
and  for  the  opportunities  I  have 
thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my  in- 
violable attachment,  by  services  faith- 
ful and  persevering,  though  in  useful- 
ness unequal  to  my  zeal.  If  benefits 
have  resulted  to  our  country  from 
these  services,  let  it  always  be  remem- 
bered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  instruc- 
tive example  in  our  annals,  that  under 
circumstances  in  which  the  passions, 
agitated  in  every  direction,  were  liable 
to  mislead  amidst  appearances  some- 
times dubious,  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
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often  discouraging— in  situations  in 
which  not  unfrequently,  want  of  suc- 
cess has  countenanced  the  spirit  of 
criticism— the  constancy  of  your  sup- 
port was  the  essential  prop  of  the  ef- 
forts, and  a  guarantee  of  the  plans,  by 
which  they  were  effected.  Profoundly 
penetrated  with  this  idea.  I  shall  carry 
it  with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  in- 
citement to  unceasing  vows  that 
heaven  may  continue  to  you  the  choic- 
est tokens  of  its  beneficence— that 
your  union  and  brotherly  affection 
may  be  perpetual— that  the  free  con- 
stitution, which  is  the  work  of  your 
hands,  may  be  sacredly  maintained— 
that  its  administration  in  every  de- 
partment may  be  stamped  with 
wisdom  and  virtue— that,  in  fine,  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  these 
states,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty, 
may  be  made  complete  by  so  careful  a 
preservation,  and  so  prudent  a  use  of 
this  blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them 
the  glory  of  recommending  it  to  the 
applause,  the  affection  and  adoption 
of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger 
to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which 
cannot  end  but  with  my  life,  and  the 
apprehension  of  danger,  natural  to 
that  solicitude,  urge  me.  on  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present,  to  offer  to  your 
solemn  contemplation,  and  to  recom- 
mend to  your  frequent  review,  some 
sentiments  which  are  the  result  of 
much  reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable 
observation,  and  which  appear  to  me 
all  important  to  the  permanency  of 
your  felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be 
offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom, 
as  you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disin- 
terested warnings  of  a  parting  friend, 
who  can  possibly  have  no  personal 
motive  to  bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I 
forget,  as  an  encouragement  to  it.  your 
indulgent  reception  of  my  sentiments 
on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar  occa- 
sion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty 
with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no 
recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary 
to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  con- 
stitutes you  one  people,  is  also  now 
dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a 
main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real 
independence;  the  support  of  your 
tranquility  at  home;  your  peace 
abroad;  of  your  safety;  of  your  pros- 
perity; of  that  very  liberty  which  you 
so  highly  prize.  But.  as  it  is  easy  to 
foresee  that,  from  different  causes  and 
from  different  quarters  much  pains 
will  be  taken,  many  artifices  em- 
ployed, to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly 
and  insidiously)  directed;  it  is  of  infi- 
nite movement,  that  you  should  prop- 
erly  estimate   the   immense  value  of 
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your  national  union  to  your  collective 
and  individual  happiness;  that  you 
should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and 
immovable  attachment  to  it;  accustom- 
ing yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it 
as  of  the  palladium  of  your  political 
safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for  its 
preservation  with  jealous  anxiety;  dis- 
countenancing whatever  may  suggest 
even  a  suspicion  that  it  can.  in  any 
event,  be  abandoned;  and  indignantly 
frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of 
every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  en- 
feeble the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concen- 
trate your  affections.  The  name  of 
American,  which  belongs  to  you  in 
your  national  capacity,  must  always 
exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism, 
more  than  any  appellation  derived 
from  local  discriminations.  With  slight 
shades  of  difference,  you  have  the 
same  religion,  manners,  habits,  and 
political  principles.  You  have,  in  a 
common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together;  the  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  joint 
counsels,  and  joint  efforts,  of  common 
dangers,  sufferings  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  out- 
weighed by  those  which  apply  more 
immediately  to  your  interest.— Here, 
every  portion  of  our  country  finds  the 
most  commanding  motives  for  careful- 
ly guarding  and  preserving  the  union 
of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by 
the  equal  laws  of  a  common  govern- 
ment, finds  in  the  productions  of  the 
latter,    great    additional    resources    of 
maritime  and  commercial  enterprise, 
and  precious  materials  of  manufactur- 
ing industry.— The  south,  in  the  same 
intercourse,   benefiting   by   the   same 
agency  of  the  north,  sees  its  agricul- 
ture grow  and  its  commerce  expand. 
Turning  partly  into  its  own  channels 
the  seamen  of  the  north,  it  finds  its 
particular  navigation  invigorated:  and 
while  it  contributes,  in  different  ways, 
to  nourish  and  increase  the  general 
mass    of    the    national    navigation,    it 
looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is 
unequally  adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like 
intercourse    with    the    west,    already 
finds,  and  in  the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  interior  communications  by 
land  and  water,  will  more  and  more 
find  a  valuable  vent  for  the  commod- 
ities which  it  brings  from  abroad,  or 
manufactures  at  home.  The  west  de- 
rives from  the  east  supplies  requisite 
to  its  growth  and  comfort— and  what 
is  perhaps  of  still  greater  consequence, 
it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  secure  en- 
joyment of  indispensable  outlets  for  its 


own  productions,  to  the  weight.  Influ- 
ence, and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble 
community  of  interest  as  one  nation. 
Any  other  tenure  by  which  the  west 
can  hold  this  essential  advantage, 
whether  derived  from  its  own  separate 
strength;  or  from  an  apostate  and  un- 
natural connection  with  any  foreign 
power,  must  be  intrinsically  precari- 
ous. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  coun- 
try thus  feels  an  immediate  and  par- 
ticular interest  in  union,  all  the  parts 
combined  cannot   fail  to  find  in  the 
united    mass   of   means   and   efforts, 
greater  strength,  greater  resource  pro- 
portionably  greater  security  from  ex- 
ternal danger,  a  less  frequent  interrup- 
tion of  their  peace  by  foreign  nations; 
and.  what  is  of  inestimable  value,  they 
must  derive  from  union,  an  exemption 
from  those  broils  and  wars  between 
themselves,  which  so  frequently  afflict 
neighboring  countries  not  tied  togeth- 
er  by   the   same   government;   which 
their  own  rivalship  alone  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  produce,  but  which  opposite 
foreign  alliances,  attachments,  and  in- 
trigues,  would   stimulate   and   embit- 
ter.—Hence   likewise,   they  will  avoid 
the  necessity  of  those  overgrown  mili- 
tary establishments,  which  under  any 
form  of  government  are  inauspicious 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regard- 
ed as  particularly  hostile  to  republican 
liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is.  that  your 
union   ought   to   be   considered   as   a 
main  prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that 
the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to 
you  the  preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  union  as  a  primary 
object  of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a 
doubt  whether  a  common  government 
can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere?  let  ex- 
perience solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere 
speculation  in  such  a  case  were  crimi- 
nal. We  are  authorized  to  hope  that  a 
proper  organization  of  the  whole,  with 
the  auxiliary  agency  of  governments 
for  the  respective  subdivisions,  will 
afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  experi- 
ment. It  is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full 
experiment.  With  such  powerful  and 
obvious  motives  to  union,  affecting  all 
parts  of  our  country,  while  experience 
shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  im- 
practicability, there  will  always  be 
reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of 
those  who.  in  any  quarter,  may  en- 
deavor to  weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as 
matter  of  serious  concern,  that  any 
ground  should  have  been  furnished 
for  characterizing  parties  by  geo- 
graphical discriminations,— nor</iem 
and  southern— Atlantic  and  western; 
whence  designing  men  may  endeavor 
to  excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a  real 


difference  of  local  interests  and  views. 
One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to  ac- 
quire influence  within  particular  dis- 
tricts, is  to  misrepresent  the  opinions 
and  aims  of  other  districts.  You 
cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrep- 
resentations: they  tend  to  render  alien 
to  each  other  those  who  ought  to  be 
bound  together  by  fraternal  affection. 
The  inhabitants  of  our  western  coun- 
try have  lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on 
this  head:  they  have  seen,  in  the  nego- 
tiations by  the  executive,  and  in  the 
unanimous  ratification  by  the  senate 
of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the 
universal  satisfaction  at  the  event 
throughout  the  United  States,  a  deci- 
sive proof  how  unfounded  were  the 
suspicions  propagated  among  them  of 
a  policy  in  the  general  government 
and  in  the  Atlantic  states,  unfriendly 
to  their  interests  in  regard  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. They  have  been  witnesses  to 
the  formation  of  two  treaties,  that 
with  Great  Britain  and  that  with 
Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to 
our  foreign  relations,  towards  confirm- 
ing their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be 
their  wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  advantages  on  the  union 
by  which  they  were  procured?  will 
they  not  henceforth  be  deaf  to  those 
advisers,  if  such  they  are,  who  would 
sever  them  from  their  brethren  and 
connect  them  with  aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the 
whole  is  indispensable.  No  alliances, 
however  strict,  between  the  parts  can 
be  an  adequate  substitute;  they  must 
inevitably  experience  the  infractions 
and  interruptions  which  all  alliances, 
in  all  times,  have  experienced.  Sensi- 
ble of  this  momentous  truth,  you  have 
improved  upon  your  first  essay,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, better  calculated  than  your 
former,  for  an  intimate  union,  and  for 
the  efficacious  management  of  your 
common  concerns.  This  government, 
the  offspring  of  our  own  choice,  unin- 
fluenced and  unawed,  adopted  upon 
full  investigation  and  mature  delibera- 
tion, completely  free  in  its  principles, 
in  the  distribution  of  its  powers,  unit- 
ing security  with  energy,  and  contain- 
ing within  itself  a  provision  for  its  own 
amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to  your 
confidence  and  your  support.  Respect 
for  its  authority,  compliance  with  its 
laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are 
duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of 
our  political  systems  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  con- 
stitutions of  government.— But  the 
constitution  which  at  any  time  exists, 
until  changed  by  an  explicit  and  au- 
thentic act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sa- 
credly obligatory  upon  all.  The  very 
idea  of  the  power,  and  the  right  of  the 
people  to  establish  government,  pre- 
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supposes  the  duty  of  every  individual 
to  obey  the  established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  all  combinations  and  associa- 
tions under  whatever  plausible  charac- 
ter, with  the  real  design  to  direct,  con- 
trol, counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  de- 
liberations and  action  of  the  constitut- 
ed authorities,  are  destructive  of  this 
fundamental  principle,  and  of  fatal 
tendency.— They  serve  to  organize  fac- 
tion, to  give  it  an  artificial  and  ex- 
traordinary force,  to  put  in  the  place 
of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation  the 
will  of  party,  often  a  small  but  artful 
and  enterprising  minority  of  the  com- 
munity; and,  according  to  the  alter- 
nate triumphs  of  different  parties,  to 
make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incon- 
gruous projects  of  faction,  rather  than 
the  organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome 
plans  digested  by  common  councils, 
and  modified  by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associa- 
tions of  the  above  description  may 
now  and  then  answer  popular  ends, 
they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  to  become  potent  engines, 
by  which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  un- 
principled men.  will  be  enabled  to  sub- 
vert the  power  of  the  people,  and  to 
usurp  for  themselves  the  reigns  of  gov- 
ernment; destroying  afterwards  the 
very  engines  which  have  lifted  them  to 
unjust  dominion. 

Toward    the    preservation    of    your 
government  and  the  permanency  of 
your  present  happy  state,  it  is  requi- 
site, not  only  that  you  steadily  dis- 
countenance irregular  opposition  to  its 
acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that 
you  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  inno- 
vation   upon    its   principles,    however 
specious  the  pretext.  One  method  of 
assault  may  be  to  effect,  in  the  forms 
of  the  constitution,  alterations  which 
will  impair  the  energy  of  the  system; 
and  thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  be 
directly     overthrown.      In     all     the 
changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited, 
remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at 
least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  char- 
acter   of    governments,    as    of    other 
human   institutions:— that   experience 
is  the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test 
the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  con- 
stitution of  a  country:— that  facility  in 
changes,  upon  the  credit  of  mere  hy- 
pothesis and  opinion,  exposes  to  per- 
petual change  from  the  endless  variety 
of   hypothesis   and   opinion:   and   re- 
member, especially,  that  for  the  effi- 
cient management  of  your  common  in- 
terests in  a  country  so  extensive  as 
ours,  a  government  of  as  much  vigor 
as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  securi- 
ty of  liberty  is  indispensable.  Liberty 
itself  will  find  in  such  a  government, 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and 
adjusted,    its   surest   guardian.    It   is. 
indeed,  little  else  than  a  name,  where 
the  government  is  too  feeble  to  with- 
stand  the   enterprises   of  faction,   to 
confine  each  member  of  the  society 
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within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure 
and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with 
particular  references  to  the  founding 
them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehen- 
sive view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  against  the  baneful  ef- 
fects of  the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepa- 
rable from  our  nature,  having  its  root 
in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind.— It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  sti- 
fled, controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in 
those  of  the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in 
its  greatest  rankness,  and  is  truly  their 
worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the 
spirit  of  revenge  natural  to  party  dis- 
sension, which  in  different  ages  and 
countries  has  perpetrated  the  most 
horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful 
despotism.— But  this  leads  at  length  to 
a  more  formal  and  permanent  despot- 
ism. The  disorders  and  miseries  which 
result,  gradually  incline  the  minds  of 
men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the 
absolute  power  of  an  individual;  and. 
sooner  or  later,  the  chief  of  some  pre- 
vailing faction,  more  able  or  more  for- 
tunate than  his  competitors,  turns  this 
disposition  to  the  purpose  of  his  own 
elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public  lib- 
erty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  ex- 
tremity of  this  kind,  (which  neverthe- 
less ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of 
sight)  the  common  and  continual  mis- 
chiefs of  the  spirit  of  party  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  the  interest  and  duty 
of  a  wise  people  to  discourage  and  re- 
strain it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the 
public  councils,  and  enfeeble  the 
public  administration.  It  agitates  the 
community  with  ill  founded  jealousies 
and  false  alarms;  kindles  the  animosi- 
ty of  one  party  against  another;  fo- 
ments occasional  riot  and  insurrection. 
It  opens  the  door  to  foreign  influence 
and  corruption,  which  finds  a  facilitat- 
ed access  to  the  government  itself 
through  the  chaimels  of  party  pas- 
sions. Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of 
one  country  are  subjected  to  the 
policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in 
free  countries  are  useful  checks  upon 
the  administration  of  the  government, 
and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty. This  within  certain  limits  is  prob- 
ably true;  and  in  governments  of  a 
monarchial  cast,  patriotism  may  look 
with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favor, 
upon  the  spirit  of  party.  But  in  those 
of  the  popular  character,  in  govern- 
ments purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not 
to  be  encouraged.  Prom  their  natural 
tendency,    it    is    certain    there    will 
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always  be  enough  of  that  spirit  for 
every  salutary  purpose.  And  there 
being  constant  danger  of  excess,  the 
effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of  public 
opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.  A 
fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands  a 
uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warm- 
ing, it  should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the 
habits  of  thinking  in  a  free  country 
should  inspire  caution  in  those  intrust- 
ed with  its  administration,  to  confine 
themselves  within  their  respective 
constitutional  spheres,  avoiding  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  depart- 
ment, to  encroach  upon  another.  The 
spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  consol- 
idate the  powers  of  all  the  depart- 
ments in  one.  and  thus  to  create, 
whatever  the  form  of  government,  a 
real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse 
it  which  predominate  in  the  human 
heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the 
truth  of  this  position.  The  necessity  of 
reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical power,  by  dividing  and  distribut- 
ing it  into  different  depositories,  and 
constituting  each  the  guardian  of  the 
public  weal  against  invasions  of  the 
others,  has  been  evinced  by  experi- 
ments ancient  and  modern:  some  of 
them  in  our  country  and  under  our 
own  eyes.— To  preserve  them  must  be 
as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If.  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular 
wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an 
amendment  in  the  way  which  the  con- 
stitution designates.— But  let  there  be 
no  change  by  usurpation;  for  though 
this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the  in- 
strument of  good,  it  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments 
are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must 
always  greatly  overbalance  in  perma- 
nent evil,  any  partial  or  transient  ben- 
efit which  the  use  can  at  any  time 
yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  reli- 
gion and  morality  are  indispensable 
supports.  In  vain  would  that  man 
claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who 
should  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pil- 
lars of  human  happiness,  these  firmest 
props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citi- 
zens. The  mere  politician,  equally  with 
the  pious  man.  ought  to  respect  and  to 
cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not 
trace  all  their  connections  with  private 
and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be 
asked,  where  is  the  security  for  prop- 
erty, for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the 
sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the 
oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of  in- 
vestigation in  courts  of  justice?  and  let 
us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposi- 
tion that  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.  Whatever  may  be 
conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined 
education  on  minds  of  peculiar  struc- 
ture,   reason    and    experience    both 


forbid  us  to  expect,  that  national  mo- 
rality can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  reli- 
gious principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popu- 
lar government.  The  rule,  indeed,  ex- 
tends with  more  or  less  force  to  every 
species  of  free  government.  Who  that 
is  a  sincere  friend  to  it  can  look  with 
indifference  upon  attempts  to  shake 
the  foundation  of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  pri- 
mary importance,  institutions  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  structure  of  a  govern- 
ment gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it 
should  be  enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of 
strength  and  security,  cherish  public 
credit.  One  method  of  preserving  it  is 
to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible,  avoid- 
ing occasions  of  expense  by  cultivating 
peace,  but  remembering,  also,  that 
timely  disbursements,  to  prepare  for 
danger,  frequently  prevent  much 
greater  disbursements  to  repel  it; 
avoiding  likewise  the  accumulation  of 
debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions 
of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may 
have  occasioned,  not  ungenerously 
throwing  upon  posterity  the  burden 
which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The 
execution  of  these  maxims  belongs  to 
your  representatives,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  public  opinion  should  co-op- 
erate. To  facilitate  to  them  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty,  it  is  essential 
that  you  should  practically  bear  in 
mind,  that  towards  the  payment  of 
debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes; 
that  no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are 
not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  un- 
pleasant: that  the  intrinsic  embarrass- 
ment inseparable  from  the  selection  of 
the  proper  object  (which  is  always  a 
choice  of  difficulties,)  ought  to  be  a 
decisive  motive  for  a  candid  construc- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  government 
in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acqui- 
escence in  the  measures  for  obtaining 
revenue,  which  the  public  exigencies 
may  at  any  time  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice 
toward  all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and 
harmony  with  all.  Religion  and  moral- 
ity enjoin  this  conduct,  and  can  it  be 
that  good  policy  does  not  equally 
enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free, 
enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period, 
a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the 
magnanimous  and  too  novel  example 
of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalt- 
ed justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can 
doubt  but,  in  the  course  of  time  and 
things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would 
richly  repay  any  temporary  advan- 
tages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  perma- 
nent felicity  of  a  nation  with  its 
virtue?  The  experiment,  at  least,  is 
recommended     by     every     sentiment 


which  ennobles  human  nature.  Alas!  is 
it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan, 
nothing  is  more  essential  than  that 
permanent,  inveterate  antipathies 
against  particular  nations  and  passion- 
ate attachment  for  others,  should  be 
excluded;  and  that,  in  place  of  them, 
just  and  amicable  feelings  towards  all 
should  be  cultivated.  The  nation 
which  indulges  towards  another  an  ha- 
bitual hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness, 
is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave 
to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affection, 
either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it 
astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest. 
Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  an- 
other, disposes  each  more  readily  to 
offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of 
slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be 
haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  con- 
tests. The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will 
and  resentment,  sometimes  impels  to 
war  the  government,  contrary  to  the 
best  calculations  of  policy.  The  gov- 
ernment sometimes  participates  in  the 
national  propensity,  and  adopts 
through  passion  what  reason  would 
reject;  at  other  times,  it  makes  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  nation  subservient  to 
projects  of  hostility,  instigated  by 
pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and 
pernicious  motives.  The  peace  often, 
sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of  na- 
tions, has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion 
of  an  imaginary  common  interest,  in 
cases  where  no  real  common  interest 
exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the  enmi- 
ties of  the  other,  betrays  the  former 
into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels 
and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  ade- 
quate inducements  or  justifications.  It 
leads  also  to  concessions,  to  the  favor- 
ite nation,  of  privileges  denied  to 
others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure 
the  nation  making  the  concessions,  by 
unnecessarily  parting  with  what  ought 
to  have  been  retained,  and  by  exciting 
jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a  disposition  to 
retaliate  in  the  parties  from  whom 
equal  privileges  are  withheld;  and  it 
gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted  or  delud- 
ed citizens  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  favorite  nation,  facility  to  betray 
or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own 
country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  ob- 
ligation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  com- 
pliances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  in- 
fatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in 
innumerable  ways,  such  attachments 
are  particularly  alarming  to  the  truly 
enlightened  and  independent  patriot. 


How  many  opportunities  do  they 
afford  to  tamper  with  domestic  fac- 
tions, to  practice  the  arts  of  seduction, 
to  mislead  public  opinion,  to  influence 
or  awe  the  public  councils!— Such  an 
attachment  of  a  small  or  weak,  to- 
wards a  great  and  powerful  nation, 
dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of 
the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence,  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens,)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove, 
that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the 
most  baneful  foes  of  republican  gov- 
ernment. But  that  jealousy,  to  be 
useful,  must  be  impartial,  else  it  be- 
comes the  instrument  of  the  very  in- 
fluence to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  de- 
fense against  it.  Excessive  partiality 
for  one  foreign  nation  and  excessive 
dislike  for  another,  cause  those  whom 
they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one 
side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second 
the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to 
become  suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause 
and  confidence  of  the  people,  to  sur- 
render their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extend- 
ing our  commercial  relations,  to  have 
with  them  as  little  political  connec- 
tion as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  al- 
ready formed  engagements,  let  them 
be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith:— 
Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  inter- 
ests, which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very 
remote  relation.  Hence,  she  must  be 
engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the 
causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign 
to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it 
must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  our- 
selves, by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordi- 
nary vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the 
ordinary  combinations  and  collisions 
of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  government,  the 
period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy 
material  injury  from  external  annoy- 
ance; when  we  may  take  such  an  atti- 
tude as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we 
may  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be 
scrupulously  respected;  when  belliger- 
ent nations,  under  the  impossibility  of 
making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not 
lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provoca- 
tion, when  we  may  choose  peace  or 
war.  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  pe- 
culiar a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why, 
by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that 
of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our 
peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  Eu- 
ropean ambition,  rivalship,  interest, 
humor,  or  caprice? 


It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion 
of  the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as 
we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let 
me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  pa- 
tronizing infidelity  to  existing  engage- 
ments. I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  appli- 
cable to  public  than  private  affairs, 
that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy. 
I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engage- 
ments be  observed  in  their  genuine 
sense.  But  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unneces- 
sary, and  would  be  unwise  to  extend 
them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  re- 
spectable defensive  posture,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,    humanity,    and    interest.    But 
even    our    commercial    policy    should 
hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand;  nei- 
ther seeking   nor   granting   exclusive 
favors  or  preferences;  consulting  the 
natural  course  of  things;  diffusing  and 
diversifying     by     gentle     means    the 
streams    of    commerce,    but    forcing 
nothing;  establishing  with  powers  so 
disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable 
course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our  mer- 
chants, and  to  enable  the  government 
to  support  them,  conventional  rules  of 
intercourse,  the  best  that  present  cir- 
cumstances and  mutual   opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied 
as  experience  and  circumstances  shall 
dictate;   constantly   keeping   in   view, 
that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for 
disinterested     favors     from     another; 
that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its 
independence    for    whatever    it    may 
accept  under  that  character;  that  by 
such  acceptance,  it  may  place  itself  in 
the  condition  of  having  given  equiva- 
lents for  nominal  favors,  and  yet  of 
being  reproached  with  ingratitude  for 
not   giving   more.    There   can   be   no 
greater  error  than  to  expect,  or  calcu- 
late upon  real  favors  from  nation  to 
nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which  experi- 
ence must  cure,  which   a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affection- 
ate friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will 
make  the  strong  and  lasting  impres- 
sion I  could  wish;  that  they  will  con- 
trol the  usual  current  of  the  passions, 
or  prevent  our  nation  from  running 
the  course  which  has  hitherto  marked 
the  destiny  of  nations,  but  if  I  may 
even  flatter  myself  that  they  may  be 
productive  of  some  partial  benefit, 
some  occasional  good;  that  they  may 
now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the 
fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against 
the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue,  to 
guard  against  the  impostures  of  pre- 
tended patriotism;  this  hope  will  be  a 
full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for 
your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 
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How  far.  in  the  discharge  of  my  offi- 
cial duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the 
principles  which  have  been  delineated, 
the  public  records  and  other  evidences 
of  my  conduct  must  witness  to  you 
and  to  the  world.  To  myself,  the  assur- 
ance of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I 
have,  at  least,  believed  myself  to  be 
guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice, 
and  by  that  of  your  representatives  in 
both  houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of 
that  measure  has  continually  gov- 
erned me,  uninfluenced  by  any  at- 
tempts to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with 
the  aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could 
obtain,  I  was  well  satisfied  that  our 
country,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and 
was  bound,  in  duty  and  interest,  to 
take  a  neutral  position.  Having  taken 
it,  I  determined,  as  far  as  should 
depend  upon  me,  to  maintain  it  with 
moderation,  perseverance  and  firm- 
ness. 

The  considerations  which  respect 
the  right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not 
necessary  on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I 
will  only  observe  that,  according  to  my 
understanding  of  the  matter,  that 
right,  so  far  from  being  denied  by  any 
of  the  belligerent  powers,  has  been  vir- 
tually admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  con- 
duct may  be  inferred,  without  any 
thing  more,  from  the  obligation  which 
justice  and  humanity  impose  on  every 
nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to 
act,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  relations 
of  peace  and  amity  towards  other  na- 
tions. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  re- 
ferred to  your  own  reflections  and  ex- 
perience. With  me.  a  predominant 
motive  has  been  to  endeavor  to  gain 
time  to  our  country  to  settle  and 
mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and 
to  progress,  without  interruption,  to 
that  degree  of  strength,  and  consisten- 
cy which  is  necessary  to  give  it.  hu- 
manly speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration,  I  am  unconscious 
of  intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless 
too  sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think 
it  probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to 
avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which 
they  may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with 
me  the  hope  that  my  country  will 
never  cease  to  view  them  with  indul- 
gence; and  that,  after  forty-five  years 
of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service,  with 
an  upright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incompe- 
tent abilities  will  be  consigned  to  obliv- 
ion, as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the 
mansions  of  rest. 
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Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natu- 
ral to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native 
soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for 
several  generations;  I  anticipate  with 
pleasing  expectation  that  retreat  in 
which  I  promise  myself  to  realize, 
without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of 
partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow 


citizens,  the  benign  influence  of  good 
laws  under  a  free  government— the 
ever  favorite  object  of  my  heart,  and 
the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our 
mutual  cares,  labors  and  dangers. 

Geo.  Washington. 
United  States. 

17th  September,  1796. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Andrews).  Under  the  order  of  Febru- 
ary 9,  1984,  the  Senate  will  now  stand 
in  recess  until  11  a.m.  on  Tuesday, 
February  21,  1984. 

Thereupon,  at  12:52  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
February  21,  1984,  at  11  a.m. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  20,  1984) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

God  of  peace  and  truth  and  light, 
the  Senate  is  a  place  of  great  power, 
pressure  and  phrenetic  activity  with 
very  little  time  to  think— to  reflect— to 
get  perspective.  The  question  posed  by 
the  theologian,  John  Baillie,  is  rele- 
vant, "What  is  the  good  of  labor  that 
is  not  guided  by  constant  thought 
about  its  meaning  and  end?"  Protect 
the  Senators  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
urgent.  Save  them  from  circumstances 
which  force  them  to  let  others  do 
their  thinking  for  them.  Help  them 
with  self-management  so  they  will 
take  time  for  reflective  thoughts.  De- 
liver them  from  such  immersion  in 
issues  that  they  cannot  "see  the  forest 
for  the  trees."  Guide  them  to  time  for 
the  long  look— the  quiet  look— the 
view  from  above.  We  pray  this  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  who  was  never  in  a 
hurry  but  always  in  charge.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  a  long  legislative  schedule 
ahead  of  it.  This  will  be  the  longest 
period  we  will  be  in  session  for  this 
whole  year.  We  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  1765,  the  death  penalty  bill, 
under  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII,  clo- 
ture having  been  invoked. 

Today  is  the  day  when  regular  policy 
meetings  are  held  between  the  hours 
of  12  noon  and  2  p.m.  It  is  my  under- 
standing there  has  been  an  order  en- 
tered for  recess  during  that  period,  is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafee).  No  such  order  has  been  en- 
tered to  that  effect. 

ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  12  noon  in  length  in  which 


Senators  may  speak  therein  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  12  NOON  UNTIL  2  P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  from  the  hour  of  12 
noon  until  2  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THE  U.S.  ICEBREAKER  FLEET 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  14,  1984,  at  10  a.m.,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  will  hold  hear- 
ings to  review  the  status  of  our  ice- 
breaker fleet.  Our  fleet  has  seen  a 
rapid  decline  during  the  past  10  years, 
and  little  innovation  has  followed  the 
initial  deployment  of  the  Polar  Sea 
and  Polar  Star  during  the  mid-1970's. 

The  United  States  has  slipped  back 
in  icebreaker  capability.  The  Soviets 
are  deploying  a  20-plus— including  nu- 
clear—icebreaker fleet  in  our  shared 
northern  waters.  Our  country  is  fall- 
ing behind  our  northern  European 
allies  as  well.  The  strategic  importance 
of  the  Arctic  cannot  be  understated  es- 
pecially in  light  of  the  massive  Soviet 
deployments  in  Northeastern  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  the  decline  of  the 
U.S.  icebreaker  fleet  can  be  attributed 
to  many  causes,  including  administra- 
tive rivalry  within  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  I  am  hopeful  that  our 
hearings  will  help  to  bring  out  these 
problems  and  point  toward  a  workable 
conclusion.  We  cannot  allow  this  de- 
cline of  our  icebreaker  capability  to 
continue. 

Over  70  percent  of  our  Nation's 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  is  in  Alaska. 
Much  of  that  is  in  the  Arctic  region 
where  annual  ice  flows  block  off  sea- 
borne access  without  icebreakers. 
Much  of  their  high  potential  in  Alas- 
ka's OCS  lies  in  the  northern  Arctic 
region,  and  our  dependence  on  those 
oil  supplies  could  well  rest  with  a  capa- 
ble icebreaker  fleet. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  ah  article 
entitled  "Frozen  Assets,"  by  Vincent 
C.  Thomas,  Jr.,  which  appeared  in  the 
December  1983  Sea  Power,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Frozen  Assets 
(By  Vincent  C.  Thomas,  Jr.) 

("I'm  sorry.  Mr.  President,  but  we  don't 
have  any  icebreakers  available  to  send  on 
such  a  mission.  You  see.  one  of  the  other 
agencies  that  uses  icebreakers  from  time  to 
time  couldn't  pay  its  full  share  of  user  fees 
for  icebreaker  operations,  so  we  had  to  put 
one  in  mothballs  temporarily  just  a  few 
months  ago.  .  .  . 

("Yes,  sir,  we  did  have  five  icebreakers, 
and  we  know  the  national  interests  might 
require  even  more,  but  we  only  have  enough 
money  to  operate  four.  .  .  . 

("How  long  would  it  take  to  get  the  fifth 
one  operating  again?  Oh,  several  months  at 
least  it  would  cost  several  million  dollars. ") 

Chances  are  that  theoretical  conversation 
between  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
whose  service  operates  the  only  five  seago- 
ing icebreakers  in  the  U.S.  inventory,  will 
never  take  place.  But.  because  of  an  unwise- 
ly conceived  system  of  funding  for  icebreak- 
er operations— the  previously  mentioned 
"user  fees"— it  is  possible  that  the  nation's 
icebreaking  capability  could  be  reduced  by 
20%  in  the  not-to-distant  future.  That  re- 
duction could  take  place,  moreover,  just  as 
the  Coast  Guard  is  deeply  involved  in  a 
study  dictated  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB).  to  determine  U.S.  ice- 
breaker requirements  until  the  year  2000. 

One  reason  the  study  is  necessary  is  that 
the  President  himself  has  decreed  that  "the 
United  States  antarctic  program  shall  be 
maintained  at  a  level  providing  an  active 
and  influential  presence  in  Antarctica  de- 
signed to  support  the  range  of  U.S.  antarctic 
interests.  "  He  also  has  declared  that  U.S. 
arctic  policy  should  be  based  on  such  factors 
as  "protection  of  essential  security  interests, 
including  preser\'ation  of  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  and  superjacent  airspace  and  .  .  .  sup- 
port for  sound  and  rational  development." 

THE  BEAR  BEGINNINGS 

To  outside  observers  it  is  all  the  more  sur- 
prising, therefore,  in  view  of  the  President's 
own  position,  and  before  the  OMB-mandat- 
ed  study  is  completed,  that  the  Coast 
Guard's  ability  to  operate  icebreakers  in 
support  of  the  President's  policy  is.  through 
the  user  fee  concept,  being  clearly  and  some 
would  say  needlessly  endangered. 

What  happened  to  bring  about  such  a  sit- 
uation? And  what  needs  to  be  done  both  to 
solve  the  immediate  problem  and  to  ensure 
that  the  nation  has  sufficient  icebreaker 
assets  in  the  long  term  to  permit  effective 
operations  in  the  polar  regions  in  times  of 
both  peace  and  war?  To  answer  those  ques- 
tions adequately  it  may  be  helpful  to  first 
look  at  the  somewhat  checkered  history  of 
U.S.  icebreaker  operations. 

Until  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia 
in  1867,  the  United  States  had  no  need  for 
icebreakers.  The  principal  U.S.  seaports 
were  almost  completely  ice-free,  and  the 
first  shipment  of  iron  ore  from  the  vast  de- 
posits in  Minnesota  on  the  Great  Lakes  was 
still  17  years  away.  But  by  the  time  of  the 
Alaskan  purchase  both  whaling  and  sealing 
were  enjoying  a  boom  period  in  the  polar  re- 
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gions.  and  some  kind  of  icebreaking  capabil- 
ity was  needed. 

Early  icebreakers  were  for  the  most  part 
simply  strengthened  versions  of  wooden 
sailing  ships,  with  auxiliary  steam  engines 
added.  The  first  such  early  icebreaker  was 
the  Bear,  a  Scottish-built  vessel  of  1.700 
tons  displacement  originally  purchased  by 
the  Navy  as  a  relief  vessel  to  serve  on  arctic 
missions.  Acquired  by  the  Coast  Guard  in 
1885.  she  served  in  Alaskan  waters  for  39 
years.  She  was  not  decommissioned,  in  fact, 
until  1946,  after  a  career  of  over  60  years  in 
the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Navy. 

The  Bear's  performance  led  to  inclusion 
of  many  of  her  design  features  in  the  first 
U.S.  ship  built  from  the  keel  up  as  an  ice- 
breaker—the Northland,  constructed  in  1927 
by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co.. 
which  was  later  to  become  better  known  as 
the  principal  builder  of  the  Navy's  aircraft 
carriers.  A  number  of  other  vessels  with  ice- 
operating  features  subsequently  were  con- 
structed, but  outside  the  Coast  Guard  itself 
there  was  little  real  national  interest  in  ice- 
breaking,  or  in  icebreakers,  until  just  before 
the  U.S.  entry  into  World  War  II. 

SHATTHIING  REALIZATION 

Then  the  United  States  suddenly  found 
itself  faced  with  a  requirement  it  had  not 
even  remotely  foreseen.  The  United  States 
had  received  permission  from  Denmark  to 
establish  bases  on  Denmark's  large  island 
possession  of  Greenland.  Following  the  Nazi 
invasion  of  Denmark  in  1940  that  country 
was  not  longer  able  to  defend  Greenland— a 
responsibility  that  was  assumed  by  the 
United  States.  Along  with  that  responsibil- 
ity came  a  need  for  icebreakers,  since  some 
bases  on  Greenland  were  accessible  in 
winter  only  if  icebreakers  could  break  a 
channel  through  to  them. 

Because  of  these  specific  wartime  require- 
ments—and the  potential  need  for  other  ice- 
breakers—construction of  four  Wind-class 
icebreakers  was  begun.  These  ships,  named 
after  the  four  winds,  were  the  first  U.S. 
ships  constructed  specifically  to  withstand 
the  ice  pressures  encountered  in  the  polar 
regions  and  to  be  able  to  shatter  a  channel 
through  the  ice  in  those  regions.  Forty 
years  later,  incidentally,  two  of  the  four 
Wind-class  icebreakers  are  still  active,  and 
today  represent  40  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
icebreaking  fleet. 

Shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  burgeon- 
ing wartime  need  for  iron  ore  brought  about 
authorization  of  construction  of  the  Macki- 
naw. A  ship  of  much  shallower  draft  than 
the  oceangoing  Wind-class  Icebreakers,  the 
Mackinaw  was  built  solely  to  keep  Great 
Lakes  shipping  channels  open  during  the 
winter.  By  the  time  she  first  saw  service  on 
the  lakes.  U.S.  Iron-ore  shipments  had 
climbed  to  the  astonishing  total  of  more 
than  83  million  long  tons— more  than  75 
percent  of  the  nations  total  iron  production 
at  that  time. 

UNDER  TWO  FLAGS 

By  the  time  the  four  Winds  were  complet- 
ed in  1944.  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
SUtes  were  allies  fighting  against  the  forces 
of  Nazi  German.  The  USSR  needed  ice- 
breakers on  an  urgent  basis  to  keep  its 
northern  ports  and  sea  routes  open  and 
therefore  requested  that  all  four  Wind  ships 
be  transferred  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Three 
were,  with  only  the  Eastwind  remaining 
under  the  U.S.  flag.  The  other  three  were 
returned  in  the  early  1950s  after  rigorous 
service  under  the  Soviet  flag.  Later,  after 
lengthy  and  costly  repairs.  Northwind  and 
Southwtnd  were   transferred   to   the   Navy 


and  were  renamed  Staten  Island  and  Atka. 
respectively.  Westwind  returned  to  Coast 
Guard  service  after  she,  too.  underwent  ex- 
tensive repairs. 

Because  of  the  transfer  of  the  three  ice- 
breakers to  Russia,  construction  of  three  ad- 
ditional Wind-class  ships  was  authorized  in 
the  latter  stages  of  the  war.  When  the  new 
ships  were  completed  in  1946-47.  they  en- 
tered service  as  the  Navy  ships  Burton 
Island  and  Edisto  and  the  second  Coast 
Guard  Northwind.  Seven  years  later,  in 
1954.  an  improved  icebreaker,  the  Glacier, 
was  built  for  the  Navy's  use. 

By  1955.  therefore,  as  intensive  prepara- 
tions for  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  (July  1957-December  1958)  were  begin- 
ning—the extensive  U.S.  scientific  program 
In  Antarctica  was  starting  at  about  the  same 
time— the  U.S.  seagoing  icebreaking  capabil- 
ity was  represented  by  eight  ships,  five  of 
which  were  operated  by  the  Navy  and  three 
by  the  Coast  Guard.  During  the  following 
decade,  its  more  and  more  bases  were  estab- 
lished in  Antarctica  by  a  host  of  countries, 
and  as  exploration  of  that  vast  continent 
continued,  the  demand  for  icebreaker  sup- 
port grew  accordingly.  In  addition.  U.S.  mili- 
tary requirements  in  the  Arctic— the  need  to 
resupply  early-warning-radar  and  weather 
stations  and  the  Air  Force  base  at  Thule. 
Greenland,  for  example— suljstantially  In- 
creased the  nation's  overall  icebreaking  re- 
quirements. 

In  1965.  partly  because  of  increasing  U.S. 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  it  was  decided  that 
U.S.  national  interests  would  best  be  served 
by  transfer  of  the  five  Navy  icebreakers  to 
the  Coast  Guard.  That  action  not  only 
brought  all  icebreaker  operations  under  one 
service,  but  also  freed  a  sizable  number  of 
experienced  Navy  personnel  for  duty  on 
other  kinds  of  ships.  (When  the  transfer 
was  completed  in  1966.  the  Atka  was  reas- 
signed her  former  Coast  Guard  name  South- 
wind.) 

By  that  time  it  seemed  clear  that  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  would  be  very 
much  in  need  of  icebreakers  for  years  and 
probably  decades  to  come.  Scientific  re- 
quirements were  on  the  increase,  there  was 
a  greatly  expanded  demand  for  an  icebreak- 
ing capability  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the 
Navy's  potential  wartime  requirements  for 
icebreakers  also  had  increased  significantly. 
Available  to  meet  those  demands  were  the 
same  eight  seagoing  ships,  seven  of  which 
were  over  20  years  old.  and  the  Mackinaw, 
still  carrying  out  her  Great  Lakes  mission 
after  20  years.  It  was.  in  short,  not  a  very 
healthy  situation  to  begin  with,  and  it  was 
to  grow  steadily  worse  in  the  years  just 
ahead. 

Why.  it  seems  reasonable  to  ask.  was  there 
no  nuclear-powered  ship  in  that  small  U.S. 
icebreaker  fleet?  After  all.  the  Soviets  had 
several  years  before,  in  the  late  1950s,  built 
the  Lenin,  the  world's  first  nuclear-powered 
icebreaker.  Congress,  moreover,  seemed  very 
much  in  favor  of  building  a  U.S.  nuclear  ice- 
breaker—as many  in  the  Coast  Guard  also 
wanted. 

Unfortunately  for  the  USCG— and  for  the 
nation,  it  would  seem— the  White  House 
considered  the  cost  of  a  nuclear  icebreaker 
exorbitant.  Moreover,  because  of  the  Navy's 
rapidly  escalating  nuclear  requirements, 
that  service  strongly  opposed  using— for 
construction  of  a  nuclear  propulsion  plant 
for  an  icebreaker  and  at  the  expense  of 
higher  priority  Navy  projects— the  scarce  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  then  available.  The 
end  result  was  that  the  early- 1960s  plans  for 
a  nuclear  icebreaker  were  shelved.  "Those  in- 


volved in  the  UJS.  icebreaking  program 
nonetheless  hoped  that  the  new  icebreakers 
that  eventually  would  be  built  to  replace 
the  aging  Wind  ships  would  indeed  be  nucle- 
ar powered. 

POWEHFUL  VIBRATIONS 

That  hope  was  not  to  be  fulfilled.  Instead, 
the  design  for  the  next  two  U.S.  icebreakers 
built  called  for  combined  diesel  and  gas-tur- 
bine propulsion  systems.  Those  ships,  the 
13.000-ton  Polar  Star  and  Polar  Sea,  were 
launched  in  1973  and  1975.  respectively. 
Each  can  muster  60.000  shaft  horsepower 
(shp)  from  its  gas  turbine  plant,  and  an- 
other 18.000  shp  on  the  diesel  side,  making 
them  one  and  one-half  times  as  powerful  as 
the  Lenin,  previously  the  most  powerful  ice- 
breaker aflpat. 

The  Polar  Star  encountered  unforseen  dif- 
ficulties, regrettably,  on  her  very  first  foray 
into  the  ice.  The  design  of  her  new  variable- 
pitch  propellers  proved  inadequate  to  the 
task.  Her  commanding  officer  (then  Cap- 
tain, now  Rear  Adm.  Norman  Venzke).  had 
to  bring  her  back  to  port  with  two  of  her 
three  shafts  locked  and  an  escort  hovering 
close  by  in  the  event  the  third  screw  also 
were  to  fail.  On  a  subsequent  cruise,  after 
modifications  to  the  propellers  had  been 
completed,  the  ship  experienced  severe  vi- 
brations which  even  today  have  not  been  to- 
tally resolved.  The  performance  of  both 
ships  otherwise  has  been  superb,  however, 
and  the  two  have  generally  lived  up  to  all  of 
the  USCGs  high  expectations. 

Meanwhile,  the  Wind-class  ships  were 
wearing  out  and  were  falling  by  the  wayside. 
At  the  start  of  1983.  only  two  were  left. 
(Glacier,  10  years  younger,  is  the  fifth  ship 
in  today's  oceangoing  U.S.  icebreaker  fleet.) 

It  would  have  been  difficult  enough, 
under  the  stringent  funding  limitations  of 
recent  years,  for  the  Coast  Guard  to  have 
kept  that  greatly  reduced  icebreaking  fleet 
operating  even  if  it  had  been  given  full  au- 
thorization to  do  so.  There  was  in  any  case 
an  even  more  difficult  obstacle  to  hurdle. 
Under  the  use  fee  concept  adopted  by  the 
Carter  administration  it  was  decreed  in  the 
late  1970s  that  icebreaker  expenses  should 
be  borne  proportionately  by  each  of  the  sev- 
eral agencies  involved  in  polar  operations. 
Thus  if  the  National  Science  Foundation  de- 
sires to  carry  out  a  project  in  the  Antarctic 
that  requires  icebreaker  support,  then  the 
NSF  would  have  to  include  the  estimated 
cost  of  icebreaker  operations  in  its  budget 
for  the  year  concerned. 

A  VARIABLE  SCENARIO 

The  user  fee  concept  seems  simple  enough 
in  theory,  and  logical  as  well.  It  has  not 
proven  quite  so  simple  in  practice,  however. 
The  reason  is  that  the  number  of  user  agen- 
cies varies  from  year  to  year:  the  extent  and 
duration  of  icebreaking  services  required  by 
each  also  varies  armually— and  substantial- 
ly. With  funding  required  from  several  user 
agencies  to  keep  the  icebreaker  fleet  operat- 
ing, it  seems  clear  that  significant  budget- 
ary cutbacks  within  any  one  agency  also 
could  imperil  the  icebreaking  operations 
carried  out  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  other  user 
agencies. 

Venzke.  a  veteran  of  four  cruises  to  each 
polar  region  who  is  now.  as  chief  of  the 
Coast  Guard's  operations  division,  responsi- 
ble for  all  USCG  icebreaker  operations,  pro- 
vides the  following  scenario:  "Let's  say  that 
the  National  Science  Foundation  had 
planned  a  project  in  the  Antarctic  for  which 
two  icebreakers  were  to  be  committed,  a 
course  of  action  we  would  prefer  for  safety's 
sake.  But  at  the  last  minute,  because  of 


budget  cuts,  it  decided  only  one  would  be 
used.  Now  you  take  a  chance  on  endanger- 
ing not  only  the  entire  operation  because 
there  is  no  backup  ship  In  the  event  the  one 
being  used  suffered  a  casualty,  but  you  also 
could  endanger  the  ship  as  well.  And  it 
takes  30  days  to  get  assistance  from  the 
United  States." 

Venzke  points  out  another  problem  with 
the  user  fee  system.  "Supf)ose  an  agency 
planned  a  project  this  year,  nothing  next 
year,  and  one  two  years  hence.  And  no  other 
agency  includes  enough  funds  in  its  budget 
to  compensate  for  the  off-year.  What  then? 
You  can't  turn  off  the  ship  like  an  electric 
iron!  And  if  you  lay  it  up,  trying  to  put  one 
of  those  40-year-old  ships  back  in  commis- 
sion would  be  a  costly  proposition,  not  only 
because  equipment  on  those  older  ships  de- 
teriorates rapidly  if  it  isn't  constantly  main- 
tained but  also  because  in  many  instances 
you  can't  get  spares  for  needed  replacement. 
The  companies  that  made  them  [the  spares] 
aren't  around  anymore." 

THE  SOUTHWIND  BREAKOUT 

It  is  worth  emphasizing  that  much  more 
than  budgetary  concepts  are  involved.  Lives 
also  are  at  stake.  Coast  Guard  officials  are 
understandably  concerned  about  what 
might  happen  when  the  need  arises,  as  it  in- 
evitably will,  for  icebreaker  assistance  in 
time  of  emergency. 

Two  responses  made  by  icebreakers  in  pre- 
vious emergencies  illustrate  dramatically 
the  reason  for  the  USCGs  concern.  In  the 
fall  of  1972,  the  icebreaker  Edisto  and  a 
Navy  auxiliary  ship  were  stuck  in  the  Arctic 
ice  pack  800  miles  from  the  North  Pole 
when  Edisto  suffered  rudder  damage.  South- 
wind  hurriedly  went  to  the  rescue  of  the 


Arctic  than  from  than  from  any  other  area 
of  the  world;  the  Arctic  will  for  that  reason 
alone  increase  tremendously  in  importance 
in  the  years  ahead.  (In  the  eyes  of  senior 
naval  officials,  it  will  become  of  much  great- 
er strategic  importance  as  well.)  As  commer- 
cial activity  increases  the  Arctic,  there  obvi- 
ously will  be  a  greater  need  in  that  region 
for  icebreaker  support.  Scientific  missions 
above  the  Arctic  Circle  will  unquestionably 
be  on  the  rise,  too.  Given  the  level  of  activi- 
ty expected,  it  is  Inevitable  that  the  demand 
for  icebreaking  services  in  the  Arctic  alone 
will  increase  substantially  for  the  foreseea- 
ble future. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  remains  committed  to  continued  re- 
search as  one  of  14  signers  of  an  interna- 
tional treaty  which  pledges  that  the  explo- 
ration of  Antarctica  will  be  limited  to  peace- 
ful purposes.  One  of  the  U.S.  tasks  resultant 
from  that  treaty  involves  the  inspection,  on 
behalf  of  all  treaty  signatories,  of  the  scien- 
tific-research stations  of  other  nations  to 
ensure  that  all  nations  with  facilities  in  Ant- 
arctica are  living  up  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  The  most  recent  inspection  tour, 
concluded  early  this  year,  involved  visits 
around  the  periphery  of  the  frozen  conti- 
nent to  14  stations  established  by  nine  dif- 
ferent countries.  Polar  Star,  temporary 
home  of  the  inspection  team,  became  during 
that  inspection  cruise  only  the  eighth  ship 
in  history  to  circumnavigate  Antarctica:  her 
journey  of  7.773  miles  took  69  days. 

USSR  AND  CANADA  AHEAD 

In  comparison  to  the  icebreaker  fleets  of 
other  countries,  U.S.  assets  are  relatively 
meager.  The  Soviet  Union,  according  to  the 
just-published    1983-84    edition    of     "Jane's 


Fighting  Ships. "  operates   15  ships  larger 
-Si.    th! 
and,  although  beset  by  50-lcnot  head  wind^Wipg 

and  20-foot  seas,  towed  Misto  1,000  miles  to    ISentr'^d    Three"  Tre'nucreaT-p'i^w^eTecl!"  A 
Reykjavik,    Iceland,    where    temporary    re-     fourth  nuclear-powered  icebreaker,  project- 


two  ships,  broke  them  out  of  the  ice  pac^  than  the  two  U.S.  Polars.  Five  of  the  Soviet 
although  beset  by  50-knot  head  wind^^gbreakers  are  over  20.000  tons  dUplace- 

tO  1,000  miles  to       jSpnt       anH     thrpp     are     nii/.lo 

Iceland,  where 
pairs  could  be  made.  Southwind  then  towed 
the  stricken  ship  another  500  miles  in  the 
face  of  storm-force  winds  until  the  tow 
could  be  transferred  to  a  Coast  Guard 
cutter. 

Not  quite  seven  years  later,  in  early  1979. 
Westwind  was  operating  on  the  Great  Lakes 
under  conditions  of  extreme  cold  and  record 
snowfall.  For  the  first  time  on  record,  all 
five  lakes  were  completely  frozen  at  the 
same  time.  That  winter.  Westwind  spent  95 
consecutive  days  away  from  port,  was  en- 
gaged in  icebreaking  operations  for  1,341 
hours,  traveled  over  6,000  nautical  miles,  di- 
rectly assisted  75  vessels,  and  broke  out  10 
separate  lakeports  to  maintain  or  restore 
commercial  navigation. 

A  COSTLY  EXERCISE 

Despite  the  USCGs  obviously  well-found- 
ed concerns,  the  system  of  funding  icebreak- 
ing operations  through  user  fees  remains  in 
effect— suid  now  threatens,  moreover,  to 
affect  icebreaking  operations  in  ways  clearly 
not  in  accord  with  the  President's  an- 
nounced policies.  Because  of  cutbacks,  for 
example,  in  the  research  and  development 
budget  of  the  Maritime  Administration 
which  contained  funding  for  icebreaker  use, 
the  Coast  Guard  may  have  to  put  one  of  its 
older  ships  out  of  commission  at  least  tem- 
porarily. That  in  itself  would  be  a  costly  ex- 
ercise, as  would  be  putting  the  ship  back  in 
commission  at  some  undetermined  time  in 
the  future. 

How  important  are  icebreakers  to  the 
United  States?  And  how  does  the  tiny  U.S. 
icebreaker  fleet  compare  to  those  of  other 
nations?  More  U.S.  oil  now  comes  from  the 


ed  to  have  150,000  horsepower,  is  under  con- 
struction and  scheduled  to  be  completed  in 
1984-85. 

There  are  eight  other  Soviet  oceangoing 
ice-capable  ships  in  the  4,000-  to  5,000-ton 
range,  and  six  armed  icebreakers.  (With  the 
exception  of  .50-caliber  machine  guns,  none 
of  the  U.S.  icebreakers  are  armed.) 

The  Soviet  icebreaker  fleet  not  only  has  a 
big  advantage  in  numbers,  it  also  is  of  much 
more  modern  design.  Of  the  15  heavy-duty 
Soviet  icebreakers  now  active,  nine  are  less 
than  10  years  old.  The  oldest,  the  Lenin, 
was  completed  in  1959, 

Canada,  which  is  responsible,  for  keeping 
open  the  approaches  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  and  which  also  conducts  extensive 
operations  in  the  Arctic,  operates  the 
world's  second  largest  icebreaker  fleet,  with 
eight  heavy  icebreakers  now  in  its  active  in- 
ventory. One  of  these  was  the  first  icebreak- 
er to  use  gas-turbine  propulsion:  another 
was  the  first  ship  to  circumnavigate  North 
America.  Seven  of  the  Canadian  icebreakers 
are  relatively  new,  with  three  having  been 
delivered  in  the  last  five  years. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  determine 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to,  say, 
double  the  size  of  its  current  icebreaker 
fleet,  how  much  would  it  cost  and  how  long 
would  it  take?  Venzke  estimates  that  adding 
to  the  present  fleet  new  ships  of  equivalent 
capability  would  cost  about  $300  million  per 
ship.  If  any  or  all  were  to  be  nuclear-pow- 
ered the  initial  cost  would  go  up  consider- 
ably (but  future  operating  costs  would  be 
lower).  If  construction  could  begin  immedi- 
ately,   it   would    take   at    least    four   years 


before  the  first  of  the  new  icebreakers  could 
be  in  full  operation— that  estimate  does  not, 
of  course,  take  into  account  the  time  re- 
quired to  gain  executive  branch  approval 
and  to  push  the  budget  request  for  new-con- 
struction ships  through  Congress. 

A  TWO-SHIP  CAPABILITY? 

Meanwhile,  the  Wind-class  ships  continue 
to  age  rapidly.  If  some  positive  decisions 
about  the  future  are  not  made  soon,  the 
United  States  may  find  its  ability  to  operate 
in  the  polar  regions  reduced  to  just  two 
ships.  That  is  or  should  be  an  alarming 
prospect  for  a  country  which  depends  so 
heavily  on  one  polar  region  for  its  energy 
supplies  and  in  the  other  region  has  been 
the  long-time  world  leader  in  scientific  re- 
search. 

If  the  United  States  wants,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  directed,  both  to  maintain  "an 
active  and  influential  presence  in  Antarcti- 
ca" and  to  protect  its  "essential  security  in- 
terests"  In  the  Arctic,  it  needs  more,  much 
more,  than  a  two-ship  capability. 


LOWER  HEART  DISEASE  RISK: 
EAT  OILY  PISH 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presi(3ent.  peri- 
odically I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  many  of  the  benefits  of  my 
State.  One  of  the  items  I  have  been 
emphasizing  over  the  past  few  months 
is  the  fact  that  eating  fish  may  reduce 
the  incidence  of  heart  disease. 

Alaska  has  an  incredible  potential 
for  fish  harvest  that  could  vastly  assist 
Americans  in  improving  their  daily 
diet. 

An  article  appeared  in  USA  Today 
indentifying  research  that  has  been 
done  in  this  area  showing  that  choles- 
teral  levels  are  actually  reduced  by  in- 
ducing a  fish  diet. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  February  21, 
1984  edition  of  USA  Today  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lower  Heart  Disease  Risk:  Eat  Oily  Pish 
(By  Dan  Sperling) 

Eating  fish  may  ward  off  heart  disease,  a 
new  study  shows. 

Researchers  at  Oregon  Health  Sciences 
University  in  Portland  introduced  fish  high 
in  oils  into  the  diets  of  20  people  with  high 
blood-fat  levels.  "We  found  that  there  was  a 
pronounced  decrease  of  both  cholesterol 
and  trigylceride  (a  similar  substance  associ- 
ated with  heart  attacks)."  says  Dr.  William 
E.  Connor.  The  results  support  a  1981  study. 

The  key  is  an  oil  called  elcosapentanoic 
acid,  says  Dr.  William  P.  Castelli.  director  of 
the  Framlngham  (Mass.)  Heart  Study,  who 
also  has  studied  fish  in  the  diet.  The  oil 
"lowers  all  the  bad  cholesterols  in  your 
blood  and  tends  to  raise  the  good  ones,"'  he 
says. 

All  fish  contains  this  oil,  especially  oily 
fish  such  as  salmon,  mackerel  and  tuna.  The 
oil's  benefits  can  be  seen  in  Eskimos,  who 
traditionally  have  eaten  fish  and  have  had 
low  heart-attack  rates,  Castelli  says. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Washing- 
ton have  an  item  they  would  like  to 
present  to  the  Senate.  I  yield  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  to  them. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my 
remaining  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  for  his  con- 
trol, if  he  so  needs  it.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  thank  the  Democratic 
leader  and  the  assistant  Republican 
leader. 


THE  AMERICAN  OLYMPIC  TEAM 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and.  indeed,  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, the  extraordinary  achievements 
of  the  fine  group  of  young  people  who 
represented  the  United  States  during 
the  last  week  and  one-half  in  the  1984 
winter  Olympics  in  Sarajevo,  Yugo- 
slavia. 

One  of  the  accomplishments  of  this 
American  Olympic  team  has  been  the 
unprecedented  Alpine  skiing  contests 
in  which  they  have  won  medals,  of 
whatever  color.  Previously,  the  best 
showing  of  American  athletes  in 
Alpine  events  took  place  in  1964,  when 
our  Olympians  won  four  medals  in 
those  events— none  of  those  medals 
being  gold. 

In  addition,  of  course,  our  athletes 
did  extremely  well  in  a  wide  variety  of 
other  events. 

All  of  our  young  American  athletes, 
even  those  in  the  overlooked  and  un- 
derreported  sports  in  which  Americans 
are  engaged  only  as  the  truest  form  of 
amateur,  quietly  went  about  their 
business,  the  business  of  competing 
vigorously  with  grace  and  commitment 
to  the  highest  of  Olympic  ideas. 

The  results?  Not  four  or  five  medals, 
but  eight.  And  not  bronze  medals  but 
silver  and  gold.  Four  of  each,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  And  numerous  other 
young  American  athletes  finished  in 
fourth  place,  agonizingly  close  to  addi- 
tional medals. 

Included  among  these  nine  Ameri- 
can athletes  were  four  young  people 
from  the  State  of  Washington.  They 
are: 

Phil  Mahre  of  Yakima.  Wash.,  who 
won  the  gold  medal  in  the  men's 
slalom  ski  competition: 

Steve  Mahre,  Phil's  younger  twin 
brother  by  4  minutes,  also  of  Yakima, 
Wash.,  who  won  the  silver  medal  in 
the  men's  slalom  event; 

Debbie  Armstrong  of  Seattle.  Wash., 
who    won    the    gold    medal    in    the 


women's  giant  slalom  ski  competition; 
and 

Rosalynn  Sumners  of  Edmonds. 
Wash.,  who  won  the  silver  medal  in 
the  women's  figure  skating  competi- 
tion. 

Phil  Mahre's  wife.  Holly,  at  her 
mother's  home  in  Arizona;  presented 
him  with  their  second  child,  bom  on 
the  same  day  as  Phil's  slalom  victory. 
I  will  also  take  a  moment,  in  defer- 
ence to  my  two  esteemed  colleagues 
from  California,  to  note  that  another 
medalist  in  these  Olympics,  Bill  John- 
son of  Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  who  won  the 
gold  medal  in  the  men's  downhill  ski 
competition,  spent  many  of  his  learn- 
ing hours  skiing  at  Mission  Ridge,  one 
of  the  many  fine  ski  resorts  in  Wash- 
ington State. 

Let  me  hurriedly  state,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
either  myself  or  the  junior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Washington  to  try 
to  take  all  the  credit  for  the  Evergreen 
State  of  the  accomplishment  of  Bill 
Johnson  in  the  1984  winter  Olympics. 
We  only  intend  that  his  training 
ground  go  down  as  a  parenthetical 
remark  in  this  celebration  of  the 
record  of  our  U.S.  Olympians. 

In  a  more  serious  vein,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  wish  to  note  another  aspect 
of  the  accomplishment  of  these  Ameri- 
can youth  in  the  1984  Olympic  games. 
All  of  them— whether  medal  winners 
or  not— represented  themselves,  their 
families,  and  their  Nation  with  great 
courage,  with  great  commitment,  with 
great  skill,  and  with  extraordinary 
grace  in  Olympic  competition.  The 
purpose  of  the  Olympic  games 
throughout  the  years  has  been  to  give 
athletes  a  forum  in  which  to  compete 
with  others  from  around  the  world, 
with  themselves  and  the  best  that 
they  can  be  as  individuals,  and  with  es- 
tablished records  in  a  spirit  of  friend- 
ship and  good-will. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  these 
American  athletes  did  that?  I  think 
not.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  any 
other  spirit  was  carried  to  these  Olym- 
pic games  by  the  fine  athletes  of  other 
nations?  Again,  I  think  not. 

What  we  have  enjoyed  witnessing 
during  the  last  week  and  a  half 
through  the  miracle  of  modem  tele- 
communications has  been  the  best  in 
the  tradition  of  the  Olympic  spirit.  We 
have  witnessed  American  athletes 
competing  with  those  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  have  witnessed  athletes 
from  Norway,  Canada,  and  China, 
from  France,  Yugoslavia,  and  the  two 
Germanies,  from  Italy,  Chile,  and 
Mexico,  from  tiny  countries  like 
Monaco.  Liechtenstein,  and  San 
Marino— and,  even  from  some  very 
troubled  countries  like  Lebanon, 
Cyprus,  and  Poland. 

For  a  moment  the  Olympic  spirit 
has  lived  for  them— and  within  them— 
and  they  now  take  its  spiritual  re- 
wards back  home.  They  all  have  repre- 


sented   themselves   well   and   deserve 
our  thanks. 

And  they  also  deserve  our  challenge 
that  they  take  the  Olympic  message 
home  with  them  and  show  their  coun- 
trymen and  countrywomen  that 
people  can  compete  with  one  another 
without  trying  to  destroy  one  another 
and  that  men  and  women  of  good-will 
can  live  with  one  another  in  peace  and 
fraternity,  respecting  one  another's 
similarities,  as  well  as  their  differ- 
ences. 

And  so  it  is  with  that  spirit  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Washington  and  I 
will  shortly  offer  a  resolution  of  con- 
gratulations to  all  of  our  Olympic  ath- 
letes, and  especially  to  those  who  have 
won  medals,  who  have  done  so  well  in 
the  1984  winter  Olympic  games  in 
Sarajevo. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  and  yield 
to  Senator  Evans. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  my  senior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Washington  in  reflecting  on  the 
events  of  the  past  10  days. 

What  a  joy  it  is  for  most  Americans 
to  be  able  to  watch  on  television  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  competition,  a  different 
kind  of  contest  between  nations  from 
the  one  we  so  often  see  on  the  evening 
news— the  one  of  strife,  of  conflict,  of 
war.  of  rebellion. 

But  here  for  a  brief  instant,  young 
sportsmen,  and  some  not  so  young  en- 
gaged in  contests  between  nations  but 
more  importantly  in  contests  as  indi- 
viduals. 

I  had  a  particular  empathy,  during 
my  watching  the  Olympics,  with  the 
not-so-young  member  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  team,  who  was  a  luge  bobsled- 
der.  He  represented  his  country  well. 
It  was  obvious  that  he  did  not  have  a 
chance  of  winning.  But  the  important 
thing  was  competing.  He  competed 
well  for  his  country  and  he  represent- 
ed the  highest  of  Olympic  ideals. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  reserve 
my  remarks  this  morning  for  con- 
gratulations to  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can team,  all  of  them,  medal  winners 
or  not,  who  represented  this  Nation  so 
well  during  the  recent  Olympics,  and 
most  especially,  of  course,  my  con- 
gratulations to  those  residents  of  our 
State  of  Washington  who  acquitted 
themselves  so  well  during  the  Olympic 
games:  Rosalynn  Sumners,  the  silver 
medalist  in  women's  figure  skating, 
Debbie  Armstrong,  the  gold  medalist 
in  the  giant  slalom,  and,  of  course,  the 
Mahre  twins,  who  over  the  past  decade 
have  proven  themselves  to  be  preemi- 
nent American  skiers.  But  more  than 
preeminent  American  skiers,  they  are 
twin  brothers.  They  are  brothers 
whose  desire  is  to  help  each  other.  In 
doing  so,  they  epitomize  the  strongest 
of  American  sportsmanship  and  the 
highest  of  the  Olympic  ideals. 

I  have  a  very  special  feeling  for  the 
Mahre  brothers,  for  some  years  ago 


when  our  boys  were  very  young  and 
learning  to  ski  they  engaged  in  what 
was  called  a  mighty  mite  program  at 
Crystal  Mountain,  Wash.  On  occasion, 
the  youngsters  from  White  Pass  would 
come  over  to  Crystal  Mountain  for 
competition.  Our  older  sons  had  the 
privilege  of  skiing  against  the  Mahre 
brothers  in  competition.  In  fact,  my 
oldest  son  this  last  weekend  said  that 
he  had  the  honor  of  beating  Phil 
Mahre  many,  many  years  ago.  I  said, 
"I  cannot  remember  you  ever  doing 
that."  And  he  said,  "Well,  the  reason 
was  that  he  fell." 

So  one  way  or  another  it  has  been 
interesting  to  watch  the  development 
of  these  fine  young  men  and  their  col- 
leagues who  have  done  so  well  in  these 
Olympic  games.  My  particular  con- 
gratulations also  go  to  Phil's  wife 
Holly  and  their  new  son  who  someday, 
in  years  to  come,  may  be  an  Olympian 
in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  350— CON- 
GRATULATING THE  AMERICAN 
ATHLETES  AT  1984  WINTER 
OLYMPICS-PLACED  ON  CALEN- 
DAR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  has  a  unanimous  consent 
request  to  make  which  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  sponsored  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Evans),  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
(Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  distinguished 
Democratic  leader  (Mr.  Byrd),  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  resolution  congratulating  our 
Olympians  in  general,  specifically  our 
eight  medal  wirmers  to  which  I  re- 
ferred in  my  speech  earlier.  We  shall 
determine  later  in  the  day  when  we 
can  clear  it  for  passage. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  350)  follows: 
S.  Res.  350 

Whereas,  the  attention  of  millions  of 
people  around  the  world  has  been  directed 
during  the  past  week  toward  the  1984 
Winter  Olympics  in  Sarajevo,  Yugoslavia: 
and 

Whereas,  the  contingent  of  athletes  from 
the  United  States  has  Included  some  of  the 
finest  young  people  to  have  represented  this 
country  in  recent  Olympics'  competitions; 
and 

Whereas,  our  best  previous  Alpine  record 
in  the  Winter  Olympics  was  in  1964  when 
four  medals  were  won  by  American  athletes; 
and 

Whereas,  this  1984  contingent  of  Ameri- 
can athletes  has  achieved  significant  suc- 


cesses for  themselves  and  their  nation  in 
this  Winter  Olympics:  and 

Whereas,  these  American  athletes  have 
achieved  eight  medals  in  the  1984  Winter 
Olympics  competition,  including  four  gold 
and  four  silver  medals,  five  of  which  were  in 
Alpine  skiing  for  a  new  American  record; 
and 

Whereas,  these  American  Olympic  medal 
winners  are: 

Debbie  Armstrong  of  Seattle,  Washington, 
who  won  the  gold  medal  in  the  Women's 
Giant  Slalom  competition,  and 

Scott  Hamilton  of  Denver,  Colorado,  who 
won  the  gold  medal  in  Men's  Figure  Skat- 
ing: and 

Bill  Johnson  of  Van  Nuys,  California,  who 
won  the  gold  medal  in  the  Men's  Downhill 
ski  event:  and 

Phil  Mahre  of  Yakima,  Washington,  who 
won  the  gold  medal  in  the  Men's  Slalom 
competition:  and 

Kitty  and  Peter  Carruthers  of  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  who  won  the  silver  medal  in 
Pairs  Figure  Skating:  and 

Christln  Cooper  of  Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  who 
won  the  silver  medal  in  the  Women's  Giant 
Slalom;  and 

Steve  Mahre,  also  of  Yakima,  Washing- 
ton, who  won  the  silver  medal  in  the  Men's 
Slalom  competition:  and 

Rosalynn  Sumners  of  Edmonds.  Washing- 
ton, who  won  the  silver  medal  in  the 
Women's  Figure  Skating  competition:  and 

Whereas,  the  conduct  of  these  Olympics' 
medal  winners  and  that  of  all  their  team 
colleagues  represented  themselves,  their 
families,  and  their  nation  with  extraordi- 
nary grace  and  courage:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  these  American  athletes  be  exu- 
berantly congratulated  for  their  significant 
accomplishments  and  bearing  at  the  1984 
Winter  Olympics  in  Sarajevo,  Yugoslavia: 
and  that  the  United  States  Senate  encour- 
ages all  young  American  athletes  to  take 
great  pride  In  the  accomplishments  of  the 
1984  American  Olympic  team  and  learn  the 
qualities  of  commitment  to  excellence,  grace 
under  pressure,  and  good  will  toward  other 
competitors  that  was  exhibited  by  the  1984 
American  Olympic  team;  and 
that  the  special  congratulations  of  the 
United  States  Senate  be  extended  to  Phil 
and  Holly  Mahre  to  whom,  on  the  day  of 
Phil's  achievement  of  his  Olympic  gold 
medal,  was  bom  their  first  son. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton), 
and  others,  who  introduced  the  resolu- 
tion congratulating  those  winners  of 
the  Olympics  representing  the  United 
States.  Four  of  the  eight  medal  win- 
ners were  from  his  home  State  of 
Washington. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  must  say  that 
the  leadership  on  this  side  does  not 
feel  that  it  is  possible  to  schedule  con- 
sideration of  that  resolution  today 
until  it  has  been  placed  on  the  printed 
calendar  for  all  to  see  and  observe. 
That  has  been  the  policy  of  the  lead- 
ership on  this  side  for  some  time  now, 
for  reasons  which  are  obvious.  That  is, 
that  unless  matters  are  placed  on  the 
printed  calendar,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  Members  to  know  what 
matters  are  about  to  be  brought  up  or 
about  to  be  passed. 


In  this  case,  I  would  like  to  make  an 
exception  because  I  think  it  is  a 
worthy  case.  My  instinct  would  be  to 
do  so.  However,  I  feel  that  I  cannot. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  for  that,  but  I  am  sure  he 
will  understand  that  it  is  the  better 
part  of  discretion,  I  believe,  to  have 
these  matters  printed  on  the  calendar 
for  I  day,  even  though  there  is  no  rule 
that  requires  it,  so  that  all  Members 
may  be  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Washington  that  I  will  support 
him  enthusiastically  and  bring  the 
matter  up  at  the  first  opportunity 
during  the  day  on  tomorrow,  assuming 
it  is  cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  3-YEAR  DISASTER  FOR 
NUCLEAR  ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  to  recognize  that  for 
the  past  3  years,  this  country  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  made  no  progress- 
none — on  arms  control.  Meanwhile, 
both  countries  are  racing  ahead  in 
arms  competition.  We  are  both  spend- 
ing billions  of  dollars  annually  to 
£issure  each  of  us  the  power  to  deliver 
enough  nuclear  devastation  on  the 
other  to  destroy  each  target  seven 
times  over  instead  of  four  times  over. 
Recently,  I  pointed  out  on  the  Senate 
floor  that  this  country  is  producing  a 
net  of  three  new  nuclear  weapons 
every  day.  I  say  net  because  we  con- 
struct eight  and  dissassemble  five  to 
secure  the  plutonium  we  need  for  the 
new,  more  accurate  and  devastating 
missiles.  Herbert  Scoville,  Jr.,  the 
president  of  the  Arms  Control  Associa- 
tion, has  written  a  devastating  indict- 
ment of  the  dismal  failure  of  our  arms 
control  policies  in  a  recent  article  in 
the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Scoville  points  out  that  the 
Reagan  administration  did  nothing  to 
advance  arms  control  during  their  first 
17  months  in  office.  Finally,  after 
overwhelming  affirmation  of  public 
support  for  arms  control  talks  in  refer- 
enda in  States  throughout  the  Union 
and  in  one  reliable  public  opinion  poll 
after  another,  the  administration  was 
dragged— kicking  and  screaming— on 
to  the  arms  control  scene.  Keep  in 
mind  that  the  United  States  as  well  as 
the  Soviet  Union  had  approached 
arms  control  with  great  caution  for 
the  30  years  since  both  countries 
became  nuclear  superpowers.  We  had 
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agreed  to  a  threshold  test  ban  treaty 
that  confined  nuclear  tests  to  explo- 
sions that  were  below  150  kilotons.  Of 
course.  150  kilotons  was  high  enough 
to  permit  thorough  testing  of  every 
weapons  our  military  genius  could  con- 
ceive. A  comprehensive  test  ban  pro- 
hibiting all  underground  tests  would 
stop  the  nuclear  weapons  technology 
race  dead  in  its  tracks.  In  SALT  I  and 
II.  we  had  agreed  to  limits  on  launch- 
ers, but  those  limits  were  high  enough 
to  permit  both  superpowers  to  contin- 
ue to  devastate  everything  on  Earth. 
We  had  agreed  to  make  Antarctica  a 
nuclear-free  zone.  This  was  nice  for 
the  penguins  but  did  nothing  for  99 
percent  of  the  world's  population.  We 
had  also  agreed  to  a  Sea  Bed  Arms 
Control  Treaty  and  an  Accidents 
Measures  agreement,  each  of  which 
was  commendable  but  minor.  Both 
countries  had  advanced  a  nonprolif- 
eration  treaty  to  prevent  nuclear  ma- 
terials designed  for  peaceful  purposes 
from  being  diverted  to  military  pur- 
poses. But  this  has  been  feebly  en- 
forced. Perhaps  the  most  significant 
advances  in  this  painfully  limited  arms 
control  progress  were  the  treaties  ban- 
ning nuclear  weapons  in  outer  space 
and  prohibiting  nationwide  antiballis- 
tic  missiles  here  on  Earth. 

What  has  the  administration  done 
since  it  stepped  into  this  halting,  su- 
percautious,  very  gradual  30-year  ap- 
proach toward  limiting  arms?  Listen  to 
Scoville  on  President  Reagan's  contri- 
bution to  arms  control: 

1.  He  postponed  indefinitely  the  negotia- 
tions on  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
even  though  these  talks  had  been  supported 
by  every  Republican  and  Democratic  Presi- 
dent since  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  The  need 
to  do  more  nuclear  testing  was  cited  as  the 
reason  for  putting  off  the  talks. 

2.  He  sent  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  and 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  signed  by 
Presidents  Richard  Nixon  and  Gerald  Ford 
back  to  Moscow  for  revision. 

3.  He  refused  to  resume  discussion  on  lim- 
iting antisatellite  weapons  and  instead 
moved  with  high  priority  to  t>egin  testing  an 
advanced  weapons  system  for  destroying 
Soviet  space  vehicles. 

4.  He  proposed  vast  and  expensive  pro- 
grams for  ballistic  missile  defense  systems, 
which  would  require  abrogation  of  the  Anti- 
ballistic  Missile  Treaty  of  1972.  the  Outer 
Space  Treaty  of  1967  and  the  Limited  Test 
Band  treaty  of  1963. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  truly  appall- 
ing record.  This  is  a  time  when  all  of 
us  recognize  that  a  superpower  nucle- 
ar war  would  \ye  a  certain,  unmitigated 
disaster— a  total  defeat  for  all  sides 
and  the  certain  devastation  of  both 
countries  with  the  definite  prospect 
for  the  end  of  life  on  Earth  for  all 
mankind.  What  has  the  administra- 
tion given  us?  They  have  given  us  an 
unbroken  record  of  sabotage  of  the 
pitifully  inadequate  progress  our  coun- 
tries had  made  over  three  decades  in 
arms  control.  Unfortunately,  even  the 
factual  listing  of  the  disastrous  record 
of  this  administration  on  arms  control 


must  seem  like  a  partisan.  Democratic 
attack  in  an  election  year.  Well,  I  chal- 
lenge any  Republican,  any  independ- 
ent, anyone  supporting  the  President 
to  look  at  this  record  as  dispassionate- 
ly as  possible  and  deny  the  fact  that 
this  President  has  torpedoed  the  arms 
control  process.  This  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  failing  to  make  progress  in 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Such  negotiations  always  take  many 
months  and  can  drag  on  for  years  even 
with  the  most  earnest  intentions  by  an 
American  President.  This  administra- 
tion has— in  the  four  specific  areas 
specified  by  Scoville— actually  set  back 
and  reversed  the  limited  progress  of 
the  past  30  years. 

Worst  of  all.  this  administration  has 
approved  the  sale  of  nuclear  materials 
and  equipment  to  nations  that  have 
refused  to  sign  the  nuclear  nonprolif- 
eration  treaty.  Such  nations  can  and 
will  certainly  in  some  cases  use  these 
nuclear  materials  for  military  pur- 
poses. Previous  administrations  have 
been  weak  in  enforcing  the  terms  of 
the  nonproliferation  treaty.  This  ad- 
ministration has  virtually  ignored  it. 

Mr.  President,  reliable  polls  show 
that  millions  of  American  children  do 
not  expect  to  live  out  their  lives  be- 
cause they  believe  they  will  die  in  a 
nuclear  war.  Time  after  time,  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans 
voting  in  referenda  and  answering  reli- 
able public  opinion  polls  have  voted 
for  a  nuclear  freeze.  This  Nation  is  a 
democracy.  Yet.  on  the  single  subject 
that  most  Americans  consider  the 
most  vital  for  our  country— its  very 
survival— we  have  an  administration  in 
power  that  absolutely  contradicts  the 
manifest  opinion  of  our  people. 

The  irony  of  all  this  is  that  this  ad- 
ministration will  probably  win  reelec- 
tion and  another  4  years  to  complete 
its  dismantling  of  arms  control. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  from  the  Sunday.  February 
12.  1984.  issue  of  the  New  York  Times, 
by  Herbert  Scoville.  Jr..  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  12.  1984] 

Poor  Record  on  Arms 

(By  Herbert  Scoville.  Jr.) 

McLean.  Va.— President  Reagan  has  start- 
ed his  re-election  campaign  with  a  public-re- 
lations attempt  to  demonstrate  that  he  and 
his  Administration  have  l>een  serious  about 
controlling  nuclear  weapons  and  reducing 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  But  this  public-rela- 
tions blitz  does  nothing  to  change  President 
Reagan's  dismal  record  on  the  nuclear  war 
issue,  which  is  critical  to  our  survival. 

The  blitz  began  with  the  Presidents  own 
deceptively  placatory  speech  designed  to 
convince  our  allies  that  he  really  wished  ac- 
commodation with  the  Soviet  Union.  Next. 
Paul  H.  Nitze.  his  negotiator  for  intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear  forces  talks  at  Geneva, 
and  then  Edward  L  Rowny.  his  strategic 


arms  reduction  talks  negotiator,  appeared  in 
print  and  on  television,  arguing  that  the  Ad- 
ministrations  negotiating  positions  were 
sound  and  flexible.  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz  said  in  Stockholm  on  Jan. 
17  that  Washington  was  ready  "for  early 
progress"  once  arms  control  negotiations 
were  resumed. 

In  fact,  the  President  deserves  scant  credit 
for  any  improvement  in  his  arms  control 
policy.  Only  under  pressure  from  people  in 
this  country  and  Europe  did  he  initiate  any 
arms  control  negotiations.  The  talks  on  in- 
termediate-range forces  were  started  10 
months  into  his  term  and  then  only  at  Eu- 
ropean leaders'  insistence— demands  gener- 
ated by  the  public  outcry  over  the  forth- 
coming deployment  of  Pershing  2  and  cruise 
missiles.  The  strategic  arms  reduction  talks 
were  not  begun  until  17  months  after  Mr. 
Reagan  took  over  and  again  only  as  a  result 
of  widespread  American  public  alarm  among 
freeze-movement  activists,  physicians,  scien- 
tists, lawyers  ana  other  concerned  organiza- 
tions. 

What  in  fact  has  the  President  done  to 
curtail  the  arms  race? 

He  postponed  indefinitely  the  negotia- 
tions on  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
even  though  these  talks  had  been  supported 
by  every  Republican  and  Democratic  Presi- 
dent since  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  The  need 
to  do  more  nuclear  testing  was  cited  as  the 
reason  for  putting  off  the  talks. 

He  sent  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  and 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosion  Treaties,  signed 
by  Presidents  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  back  to  Moscow  for  revision. 

He  refused  to  resume  discussion  on  limit- 
ing anti-satellite  weapons  and  instead 
moved  with  high  priority  to  begin  testing  an 
advanced  weapons  system  for  destroying 
Soviet  space  vehicles. 

He  proposed  vast  and  expensive  programs 
for  ballistic  missile  defense  systems,  which 
could  require  abrogation  of  the  Anti-ballis- 
tic Missile  Treaty  of  1972,  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  of  1967  and  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1963. 

Negotiations  have  been  used  not  merely  to 
cover  inaction  in  real  arms  control  but  also 
to  justify  the  procurement  of  new  nuclear 
war  fighting  weapons  as  bargaining  chips. 

The  President's  original  position  at  the  in- 
termediate-range forces  talks— the  so-called 
zero  option  for  eliminating  all  Soviet  nucle- 
ar weapons  aimed  at  Europe  in  exchange  for 
American  agreement  to  forego  the  deploy- 
ment of  cruise  and  Pershing  2  missiles— was 
palpably  nonnegotiable.  and  Administration 
spokesmen  admitted  that  they  expected  no 
encouraging  Soviet  response  until  after  the 
Pershing  2  and  cruise  missiles  were  de- 
ployed in  Europe. 

Now  that  such  deployment  has  begun,  the 
Russians  have  predictably  broken  off  nego- 
tiations and  begun  to  pursue  an  equally  mis- 
guided course— deploying  more  missiles 
aimed  at  Western  Europe.  The  only  ray  of 
light  in  these  talks  was  the  so-called  walk- 
in-the-woods  of  Mr.  NiUe  and  his  counter- 
part. Yuli  KviUinsky,  in  which  the  chief 
American  negotiator  privately  offered  to 
postpone  deployment  of  the  Pershing  2  mis- 
siles. Yet.  in  the  aftermath  of  this  unofficial 
move,  the  director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  Eugene  V.  Rostow, 
was  forced  to  resign  for  his  "overzealous- 
ness." 

The  Administration  has  been  required  to 
modify  its  original  proposal  several  times 
under  Western  European  pressure,  yet  it 
still  has  not  faced  up.  even  implicitly,  to  the 
real   roadblock   in   these   negotiations— the 
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British  and  French  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising for  the  Soviet  Union,  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  Extern  bloc  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons, to  be  unwilling  to  ignore  these  forces— 
162  missiles  t)eing  modernized  with  multiple 
warheads.  Only  now,  when  the  Russians 
have  broken  off  the  intermediate-range 
forces  talks  and  removed  Mr.  Reagan's 
cover  for  failure  to  deal  seriously  with  this 
problem,  has  the  Administration  given  even 
the  slightest  indication  of  being  willing  to 
merge  talks  at)out  intermediate-range  forces 
with  negotiations  about  reducing  interconti- 
nental weapons— a  possible  politically  ac- 
ceptable tactic  for  dealing  with  this  thorny 
issue. 

The  strategic  arms  reduction  talks  are 
also  headed  nowhere— Mr.  Rowny's  opti- 
mism notwithstanding.  No  date  has  been  set 
for  their  resumption.  In  this  case,  too,  our 
initial  negotiating  position  was  clearly  unac- 
ceptable—and would  have  decreased  Ameri- 
can security  had  it  l)een  accepted.  Its  pri- 
mary weakness— that  it  would  have  in- 
creased the  vulnerability  of  the  weapons  by 
which  both  the  Americans  and  Russians 
deter  a  first  strike  and  this  would  have 
made  a  nuclear  war  more  likely— was  recog- 
nized by  the  bipartisan  commission  on  the 
MX  missile.  The  American  position  was  sub- 
sequently modified,  but  as  long  as  Mr. 
Reagan  insists  that  the  MX  and  the  Trident 
2  missiles  be  the  mainstays  of  the  American 
force,  he  will  be  undermining  the  stability 
of  the  nuclear  balance. 

Now  Mr.  Rowny  has  expresed  optimism 
that  the  Russians  will  soon  return  to  the 
table  and  negotiate  seriously.  Yet  he  admits 
that  our  proposals,  which  he  recently  dis- 
cussed with  President  Reagan,  are  no  differ- 
ent from  those  presented  last  October  and 
that  the  Russians  have  shown  little  interest 
in  them.  In  fact,  Yuri  V.  Andropov's  death 
makes  it  even  more  unlikely  that  talks  will 
be  resumed. 

Mr.  Rowny  also  proclaims  that  Washing- 
ton is  at  last  willing  to  discuss  trade-offs  of 
Soviet  and  American  advantages  in  certain 
classes  of  weapons.  Such  trade-offs  are,  of 
course,  the  essence  of  any  successful  arms 
control  negotiation,  and  yet  it  is  only  after 
three  years  in  office  that  Mr.  Reagan  is  pre- 
pared to  discuss  such  a  deal. 

Given  this  record  of  delayed  action,  cover- 
ups  and  political  posturing,  it  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  the  American  people  are  skepti- 
cal about  the  President's  seriousness  about 
arms  control.  The  President  was  successful 
in  getting  some  gullible  Congressmen  to 
support  the  procurement  of  MX  missiles  be- 
cause they  did  not  want  to  be  blamed  for  his 
arms  control  failure.  But  in  the  absence  of 
any  negotiations,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  will 
be  equally  successful  in  conning  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  this  election  year.  This  ex- 
plains his  real  concern  about  the  suspension 
of  all  nuclear  weapons  talks  with  Moscow. 


GOLDEN  FLEECE  AWARD  FOR 
FEBRUARY  TO  FORT  WORTH 
REGIONAL  OFFICE  OF  URBAN 
MASS  TRANSPORTATION  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  awarding  my  golden  fleece  of  the 
month  for  February  to  the  Fort 
Worth  Regional  Office  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration 
(UMTA)  for  flatly  mismanaging  $64 
million  of  capital  improvement 
projects  reviewed  by  Department  of 


Transportation  auditors  for  the  period 
January  1981  to  May  1983. 

Look  no  further  for  the  classic  case 
of  runaway  Federal  spending.  If  you 
want  to  observe  a  spending  program 
gone  wild,  check  out  the  Fort  Worth 
Regional  Office  of  UMTA. 

From  January  1981  to  May  1983,  the 
Fort  Worth  office  received  399  appli- 
cations for  local  transportation 
projects  and  accepted  all  but  1  which 
was  turned  dowfc  for  lack  of  money. 
This  is  not  my  idea  of  careful  over- 
sight of  taxpayers  money. 

This  rubberstamp  approval  led  to 
one  horror  story  after  another.  Here 
are  some  examples: 

They  awarded  2  grants  to  help  build 
bus  garages  to  repair  150  and  200 
buses  respectively.  But  the  fleets  in 
question  consisted  of  only  45  and  94 
buses. 

They  approved  five  grants,  worth 
about  $1.7  million,  to  buy  spare  parts 
for  buses  although  only  $160,000  was 
really  needed. 

They  approved  $1,033,680  to  install 
air-conditioners  in  200  buses  despite 
the  fact  that  100  were  to  be  sold. 

They  shelled  out  $32  million  in  cap- 
ital assistance  to  one  grantee,  which 
did  not  have  the  money  to  match  the 
grant. 

They  approved  a  $1  million  grant  to 
replace  trolley  buses,  whose  ridership 
averaged  less  than  two  passengers  per 
trip. 

If  all  Federal  agencies  were  as 
unable  to  see,  hear  or  speak  in  their 
review  of  grant  applications,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  go  broke  even  faster 
than  it  is  now. 

Department  of  Transportation  audi- 
tors attributed  this  mismanagement  to 
the  absence  of  written  procedures  cov- 
ering the  review  of  grant  applications, 
insufficient  supervision,  an  imbalance 
in  workload,  a  lack  of  technical  review, 
and  an  insufficient  number  of  visits  to 
these  local  projects. 

What  accounts  for  this  mismanage- 
ment? Well,  maybe  it  was  the  busy 
schedule  of  the  UMTA  managers. 
After  all,  in  the  29-month  period 
ending  February  28,  1983.  these  man- 
agers took  a  total  of  98  trips,  including 
47  by  the  regional  administrator  alone. 
How  many  were  to  visit  projects  which 
had  been  funded?  The  grand  total  of 
seven.  How  many  were  to  attend  con- 
ferences or  other  meetings?  Forty- 
four. 

According  to  the  audit  report,  sever- 
al major  cities  had  not  been  visited 
even  though  these  cities  had  submit- 
ted project  applications  of  a  question- 
able nature. 

UMTA  regional  officials  agreed  with 
the  findings  of  the  audit  report  and 
stated  that  they  intended  to  carry  out 
the  corrective  actions  recommended  in 
the  report. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Elizabeth  Dole  asking  her  to 


clean  up  this  mess  and  seek  refunds 
for  all  overpayments. 


UNITED  STATES— BEACON  OF 
HOPE  FOR  THE  PERSECUTED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  35  years  since  the  United 
States  has  signed,  yet  not  ratified,  the 
Genocide  Convention,  the  perermial 
opponents  of  this  treaty  have  cited 
many  dubious  arguments  against  its 
ratification. 

For  example,  our  opponents  claims 
that  if  we  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, we  would  be  duty-bound  to  inter- 
vene militarily  in  the  Middle  East  to 
punish  Arabs  and  Jews  for  killing  each 
other.  The  same  goes  for  tribunal  wars 
in  Africa,  the  killings  in  El  Salvador, 
Angola,  South  Africa,  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  world  where  people  are 
being  killed. 

This  is  a  fallacy.  Like  all  treaties, 
the  Genocide  Convention  can  have 
various  interpretations  stemming  from 
its  wording.  All  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  have  the  right  and  obli- 
gation to  give  their  own  interpretation 
of  any  treaty  through  the  use  of  un- 
derstandings and  reservations.  These 
understandings  and  reservations  pro- 
tect against  misinterpretations  which 
may  arise  from  the  treaty's  wording. 
In  this  regard,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion is  no  different. 

F\irther,  not  all  armed  conflicts  in 
the  world  today  have  as  their  purpose 
the  extermination  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties involved.  Rather,  they  may  repre- 
sent territorial  or  civil  struggles— that 
is,  people  or  nations  fighting  to  gain 
control  of  land  or  win  independence. 

We  do  not  have  to  have  war  to  have 
genocide.  Hitler  was  not  at  war  when 
he  began  exterminating  the  Jews. 

We  need  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention to  deter  the  Hilters  of  the 
world  from  evolving  and  acting.  The 
United  States  has  always  been  a 
beacon  of  hope  for  the  persecuted 
around  the  world.  Let  us  keep  our 
commitment  to  shine  this  beacon  of 
hope  for  aU  the  oppressed  persons  of 
the  world  by  ratifying  the  Genocide 
Convention  during  this  present  Con- 
gress. 


CENSORING  STARS  AND 
STRIPES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  European  Command  has  been 
censoring  the  newspaper  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel  in  Europe— Stars  and 
Stripes.  General  Lawson.  Deputy  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  European 
Command,  ordered  Stars  and  Stripes 
not  to  print  stories  about  the  dismissal 
of  German  Gen.  Guenter  Kiessling  be- 
cause it  might  "undermine  the  disci- 
pline" of  U.S.  troops  in  Europe. 

In  censoring  Stars  and  Stripes  for 
the   first  time   in   20   years.   General 
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Lawson  demeaned  the  intelligence  of 
our  military  personnel  and  violated 
their  rights  to  a  free  press.  His  action 
betrays  a  lack  of  respect  for  the  demo- 
cratic institutions  our  fighting  forces 
are  protecting  in  Europe. 

When  the  first  stories  appeared  in 
the  European  press  about  the  forced 
retirement  of  German  Gen.  Guenter 
Kiessling,  the  deputy  of  U.S.  Gen.  Ber- 
nard W.  Rogers,  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander in  Europe.  Stars  and  Stripes 
decided  to  run  the  story.  The  editors 
met  to  discuss  how  to  handle  the  story 
since  the  facts  were  changing  daily. 
They  decided  to  print  a  story  saying 
that  the  general  had  been  retired  and 
that  he  had  denied  being  a  homosex- 
ual. It  was  not  sensationalized  and  in 
fact  played  down— a  3-inch  item  for  an 
inside  page  with  a  balanced  presenta- 
tion. 

But  General  Lawson  intervened  to 
kill  the  story.  Protests  from  the  man- 
aging staff  of  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
ignored.  This  was  the  first  time  in  20 
years  that  a  story  had  been  censored 
in  that  newspaper  by  higher  com- 
mand. 

Several  days  later,  General  Rogers 
issued  a  statement  on  the  Kiessling  in- 
cident from  his  headquarters  in  Cas- 
teau,  Belgium.  Stars  and  Stripes  was 
told  again  they  could  not  print  the 
public  statement  from  General 
Rogers. 

Consider  the  irony  here.  The  story 
was  playing  in  all  the  European  press 
including  English  language  editions 
read  by  U.S.  military  personnel.  It  was 
on  television.  It  was  big  news.  But 
Stars  and  Stripes  was  censored  from 
even  reporting  on  the  official  and 
public  reaction  by  General  Rogers. 
This  is  an  appalling  lack  of  sensitivity 
and  judgment  by  our  European  Com- 
mand. 

Why  did  they  do  it?  I  asked  General 
Lawson  and  here  is  what  he  said  by 
telegram  back  to  me.  He  said  "specula- 
tive reports  will  not  be  permitted  to 
appear."  He  said  that  reading  specula- 
tive and  sensational  news  reports  such 
as  this  "could  possibly  result  in  undis- 
ciplined behavior  in  the  form  of  inno- 
cent but  ill-chosen  and  uninformed  re- 
marks and  actions." 

Imagine  that,  Mr.  President.  The 
general  decided  that  our  military  per- 
sonnel are  so  weak  of  character  that 
they  must  be  protected  from  news  sto- 
ries so  they  do  not  say  something 
wrong.  What  do  we  have  a  military  es- 
tablishment for?  To  protect  our  liber- 
ties and  the  Constitution.  Instead  we 
have  General  Lawson  determining 
what  is  news  and  what  is  not  based  on 
some  mythical  concern  about  undisci- 
plined behavior.  What  nonsense. 

By  his  standards,  there  would  be  no 
reporting  in  Stars  and  Stripes  on  Wa- 
tergate because  the  facts  were  not  all 
in.  There  would  be  no  reporting  about 
racial  discrimination  against  black 
U.S.  soldiers  in  Germany  because  it 


might  lead  to  "undisciplined  behav- 
ior." There  would  be  no  stories  about 
cost  overruns  because  that  would  be 
too  "speculative  or  sensational." 

Once  started,  that  is  where  censor- 
ship leads. 

Stars  and  Stripes  should  have  fol- 
lowed this  story  from  start  to  finish.  It 
should  have  printed  the  initial  allega- 
tions and  the  general's  denials.  It 
should  have  told  its  readers  about  the 
investigation  and  how  General  Kiess- 
ling was  exonerated  and  reinstated. 

General  Lawson  owes  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  the  American  people  a  fast 
apology  and  that  apology  should  be 
printed  by  Stars  and  Stripes  next  to 
the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

As  the  Army's  own  regulations  state: 

The  European  Stars  and  Stripes,  by  dem- 
onstrating the  principles  of  established  and 
respected  journalistic  qualities,  will  serve  as 
a  credible,  effective  element  of  the  informa- 
tion programs  of  the  unified  command  and 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  calculated  withholding  of  unfavor- 
able news  is  prohibited. 

But  the  story  does  not  end  here. 
Even  after  the  original  censoring  of 
Stars  and  Stripes,  General  Lawson  ob- 
jected to  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
editor  from  appearing  in  Stars  and 
Stripes  which  were  criticial  of  his  cen- 
sorship efforts.  The  general  only 
wanted  one  letter  to  be  printed— ex- 
cluding all  the  others.  The  editors,  as 
is  their  custom,  wanted  to  print  a  se- 
lection of  the  best,  most  articulate  let- 
ters. A  compromise  was  reached  with 
the  printing  of  four  letters  but  the 
general  was  successful  in  deleting  the 
one  letter  most  critical  of  his  efforts  to 
censor  the  paper. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
action  General  Lawson  takes  against 
the  editors  at  Stars  and  Stripes.  Will 
he  take  retaliation  against  them  per- 
sonally? Will  he  try  to  have  them 
transferred?  He  already  has  ordered 
the  top  management  of  Stars  and 
Stripes  to  make  a  100-mile  drive  to 
Stuttgart  every  week  for  a  personal 
meeting  with  him  for  closer  oversight 
of  the  newspaper. 

General  Lawson  continues  to  defend 
his  censoring  of  Stars  and  Stripes.  His 
arguments  are  as  straight  forward  as 
they  are  wrong.  First,  he  claims  that 
highly  speculative  reports  would  have 
no  useful  purpose.  No  purpose  he  says. 
What  he  means  to  say  is  that  they 
were  embarrassing  reports  that  the 
European  Command  did  not  want  pub- 
lished. As  for  the  no  useful  purpose  ar- 
gument, you  would  only  make  that 
point  if  you  were  in  a  position  to  know 
what  was  useful  to  the  reading  audi- 
ence. Apparently,  General  Lawson  is 
the  judge  of  what  is  useful  to  his  audi- 
ence and  what  is  not. 

Second,  he  argues  that  since  Gener- 
al Kiessling  was  reinstated,  that 
proves  the  judgment  about  his  censor- 


ship. Consider  the  importance  of  that 
conclusion. 

The  public  should  not  be  allowed  to 
follow  a  story  until  it  is  wrapped  up. 
Only  after  every  last  fact  is  in  should 
the  readers  of  Stars  and  Stripes  be 
told  the  facts.  They  do  not  have  the 
mental  capacity  to  make  up  their  own 
minds.  They  must  follow  the  judg- 
ments of  senior  commanders. 

Such  is  the  state  of  freedom  of  the 
press  for  thousands  of  Americans  serv- 
ing in  uniform  in  Europe— defending 
our  freedoms  but  not  allowed  their 
own. 

I  call  on  General  Rogers  to  immedi- 
ately step  into  this  situation  and  stop 
the  censorship  of  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  to  prohibit  any  retaliation  by 
General  Lawson  against  Stars  and 
Stripes  editors.  If  this  does  not  come 
about,  I  believe  that  Congress  should 
conduct  some  hearings  into  the  cen- 
soring of  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  Stars  and  Stripes 
news  articles  and  letters  to  the  editor 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  including 
the  one  letter  censored  by  General 
Lawson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Feb.  17,  1984] 

EUCOM  Defends  Censorship  of  Stripes 

Stuttgart  (UPI).— The  U.S.  European 
Comd  defended  Thursday  its  decision  to 
censor  The  Stars  and  Stripes  to  keep  it  from 
publishing  stories  on  the  firing  of  a  German 
general  as  a  security  risk  for  allegedly  fre- 
quenting homosexual  bars. 

Navy  Capt.  Jay  Coupe,  director  of  public 
affairs  at  EUCOM  Hq,  said  the  fact  that 
Gen.  Guenter  Kiessling,  one  of  two  deputy 
NATO  commanders,  later  was  reinstated  by 
the  West  German  government  and  cleared 
of  the  charges  showed  the  correctness  of 
the  command's  action. 

Coupe  made  the  statement  in  reply  to  a 
charge  made  Wednesday  by  Sen.  William 
Proxmire  in  a  statement.  The  Wisconsin 
Democrat  said  that  Air  Force  Gen.  Richard 
Lawson,  deputy  commander  in  chief  of 
EUCOM.  had  ■demeaned  the  intelligence  of 
our  military  personnel  and  violated  their 
rights  to  a  free  press." 

Proxmire  accused  Lawson  of  betraying  a 
lack  of  respect  for  democratic  institutions 
by  prohibiting  the  daily  newspap)er  of  the 
armed  forces  overseas  from  covering  the 
controversy  over  Kiessling. 

Coupe  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mand, as  it  is  the  duty  of  all  publishers,  to 
protect  its  readers  from  receiving  highly 
speculative  and  erroneous  information  and 
unfounded  allegations. 

He  said  there  had  not  been  a  total  ban  on 
coverage  because  The  Stars  and  Stripes  on 
Jan.  14— nine  days  after  the  story  broke- 
had  been  allowed  to  print  a  UPI  story 
saying  that  the  command  had  imposed  a 
ban  on  coverage  by  the  newspaper.  In  that 
story.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  deleted  a  refer- 
ence to  homosexual  bars. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  was  not  allowed  to 
publish  another  story  until  Feb.  2.  when  it 
carried  a  UPI  dispatch  on  Kiessling's  rein- 
statement. 
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The  newspaper's  edited  version  of  the  dis- 
patch said  Defense  Minister  Manfred 
Woemer  and  fired  Kiessling  because  he  con- 
sidered him  a  security  risk.  But  it  did  not 
give  Woemer's  reasons— that  Kiessling  al- 
legedly frequented  homosexual  bars  in  Co- 
logne. 

CENSORSHIP-ISSUE  LETTERS  ANSWERED  BY 
USEUCOM 

This  command  decision  (telling  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  not  to  print  the  story  about 
Gen.  Guenter  Kiessling)  insults  the  mental- 
ity of  all  soldiers  stationed  in  Europe.  Does 
the  command  believe  that  none  of  its  sol- 
diers of  families  can  be  trusted  to  read  in- 
formation and  think  for  themselves? 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  is  the  sole  source  of 
news  for  many  soldiers  here  in  Europe  who 
don't  take  the  time  and  effort  to  seek  out 
other  "non-censored"  publications  on  their 
own.  It  is  very  insulting  to  have  our  leaders 
censor  our  reading  material  under  the  guise 
that  it  "might  hurt  discipline  among  U.S. 
servicemembers" . 

Please  remind  me  .  .  .  why  is  it  that  we 
are  here  in  Europe  anway?  To  protect  the 
right  of  our  European  allies  to  be  able  to 
have  the  freedoms  that  we  enjoy  in  the 
U.S.? 

I  guess  that  I  am  one  of  the  fortunate  sol- 
diers in  Europe  who  has  developed  a  friend- 
ship with  several  Germans,  one  of  whom  is 
a  German  officer.  They  have  kept  me  in- 
formed as  the  information  has  unfolded  re- 
garding the  events  surrounding  Gen.  Kiessl- 
ing's relief  via  the  "free"  German  news 
media. 

It  was  a  very  embarrassing  moment  for 
me.  however,  when  my  friends  saw  the 
headline  that  admitted  that  a  commander 
of  U.S.  Forces  had  made  a  decision  to  censor 
the  information  from  the  U.S.  soldiers  in 
Europe.  They  were  very  shocked  that  ac- 
tions could  be  taken  in  a  country  that  was 
truly  free.  They  said  that  such  actions  could 
never  happen  in  the  German  free  press. 

Have  we  taken  a  step  backwards  as  Ameri- 
cans? What  is  it  again  that  we  are  actually 
defending  over  here?  Something  called  free- 
dom? Please  define  what  the  U.S.  European 
Command  considers  freedom  so  I  can  ex- 
plain the  definition  to  my  soldiers  and  con- 
fused German  friends.— Capt.  J.  D.  Buck 
Wray,  FYankfurt. 

The  fact  that  so.  -e  of  the  information 
about  the  dismissal  was  "believed  by  this  di- 
vision (USEUCOM)  to  be  erroneous"  does 
not  give  anyone  permission  to  impose  a  ban 
on  the  printing  of  the  news  story. 

If  we  cannot  get  a  full  picture  of  what's 
going  on  in  the  world  today,  how  can  we  be 
expected  to  see  the  difference  between  so- 
called  "free"  American  papers  and  so-called 
"censored"  Soviet  papers? 

Don't  misunderstand  me,  I'm  not  pro-com- 
munist. I  believe  that  the  U.S.  is  the  abso- 
lute best  country  existing  today.  But  my 
belief  in  U.S.  superiority  is  based  upon  my 
belief  in  the  greatness  of  our  Constitution, 
especially  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  gives  us 
the  freedom  to  see  all  sides  of  an  issue. 

If  you  deny  us  that  freedom,  what  is  left? 

I'm  17  years  old.  I'm  graduating  this  year. 
I  want  to  become  a  newspaper  journalist, 
and  I  want  to  serve  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force.  Please  don't  make  it  impossible  for 
me  to  do  both.— Druann  Pagliassotti, 
Naples.  Italy. 

The  particulars  of  the  case  have  no  bear- 
ing on  whether  or  not  it  should  be  printed 
in  an  unofficial  publication.  I  find  the  inter- 
vention of  Hq  USEUCOM  heavy-handed 
and  unwarranted.   Facts  are  never  "detri- 


mental to  good  order  and  discipline."  Treat- 
ing us  as  though  we  are  incapable  of  good 
judgment  is! 

I  am  a  master  sergeant  with  13  years  of 
service.  If  my  superior  officers  feel  they 
have  to  "protect"  me  from  the  facts,  or  con- 
sider me  incapable  of  judging  for  myself 
whether  something  is  "detrimental."  then 
I've  been  defending  us  from  the  wrong 
enemy!— Master  Sgt.  Jeffry  J.  Tschida,  RAF 
Mildenhall.  England. 

I  personally  could  care  less  about  the  re- 
tirement of  Gen.  Kiessling.  What  I  do  care 
about  is  the  banning  of  the  news  and  the 
questions  such  action  brings  up  concerning 
your  selection  of  the  news  on  a  day-to-day 
basis. 

I  am  a  relatively  new  resident  living  here 
in  Germany,  and  it  was  immediately  clear 
that  The  Stars  and  Stripes  is  the  only  news- 
paper of  its  kind  widely  read  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  by  the  forces  of  the  U.S.  government. 

I  have  little  respect  for  the  responsibility 
demonstrated  by  the  news  media  in  general. 
Most  newspapers  are  pressured  to  publish 
first  and  ask  questions  later,  frequently  dis- 
seminating misleading,  if  not  false,  informa- 
tion. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes,  however,  is  not  in 
such  a  competitive  position,  so  you  have  the 
luxury  of  reporting  at  least  news  which  has 
been  validated.  By  your  very  existence, 
though,  you  do  have  a  responsibility  to 
report  the  news,  all  of  it.  When  your  publi- 
cation selectively  bans  information  based  on 
what  the  readership  "needs  to  know,"  then 
information  ceases  to  be  news  but  instead 
becomes  propaganda. 

The  real  problem  I  have  with  this  action 
is  that  I  am  not  a  U.S.  service  member  but  a 
U.S.  government  contractor.  My  work,  and 
the  contribution  of  other  contractors,  is  just 
as  significant  to  national  defense  as  our 
military  counterpart. 

It  is  quite  fair  to  say  that  we,  as  a  cap- 
tured audience,  do  not  appreciate  the  offi- 
cial judgments  in  such  matters  to  decide 
what  is  acceptable  news. 

A  colleague  of  mine  has  come  to  your  de- 
fense. He  poses  the  simple  question.  "What 
do  you  expect  for  15  cents?  "  It's  easy  for 
him  to  say,  since  he  subscribes  to  a  consoli- 
dated European  newspaper  which  did  print 
this  story  concerning  Gen.  Kiessling. 

I  do  not  accept  this  line  of  reas.ning. 
though,  since  this  is  not  a  viable  alternative 
for  the  majority  of  readers  who  depend  on 
an  inexpensive  and  convenient  source  of  in- 
formation. Consequently,  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  has  a  responsibility  to  print  the 
whole  story  and  let  the  readers  decide 
what's  important.— Smith  Young,  Afgsburg. 
Germany. 

Editor's  note.— USEUCOM  replies: 
The  writers'  expression  of  concern  about 
the  decision  to  withhold  certain  news  re- 
ports on  the  retirement  of  Gen.  Guenter 
Kiessling  from  publication  in  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  are  obviously  heartfelt  and  perfectly 
understandable.  Now  that  the  "Kiessling 
Affair"  has  begun  to  clarify,  the  reasons  for 
this  highly  unusual  step  can  be  discussed. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes,  by  Department  of 
Defense  definition,  is  a  "unified  command 
newspaper,"  and  USEUCOM.  the  unified 
command  in  Europe,  is  the  paper's  de  facto 
"publisher."  Like  most  publishers,  USEU- 
COM rarely  finds  it  necessary  to  intercede 
in  Stripes'  editorial  operations.  Like  all  pub- 
lishers, this  command  must,  in  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, exercise  its  responsibility  for 
editorial  content,  because  of  broader  policy 
considerations. 


Several  factors  concerning  press  coverage 
of  this  matter,  taken  together,  led  to  the  de- 
cision not  to  run  many  of  the  initial  news 
reports  in  Stars  and  Stripes.  These  factors 
include  the  following: 

First,  Gen.  Kiessling  was  the  highest- 
ranking  officer  in  the  West  German  Bun- 
deswehr,  and  his  position  as  the  second- 
highest-ranking  officer  on  the  staff  of  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe,  fur- 
ther enhanced  his  visibility. 

Second,  from  the  beginning,  the  focus  of 
virtually  all  news  reports  about  Gen.  Kies- 
sling's retirement  was  on  allegations  that  he 
had  been  relieved  by  the  West  German  gov- 
ernment as  a  security  risk  l)ecause  of  per- 
sonal actions  or  associations  which  would  be 
considered  scandalous. 

Third,  these  news  reports  were  highly 
speculative,  in  part  because  the  Bonn  gov- 
ernment withheld  definitive  comment  for 
several  weeks.  Moreover,  the  allegations 
were  never  substantiated. 

Fourth,  the  vast  majority  of  Stars  and 
Stripes  readers  (77  percent)  live  and  work  in 
West  Germany,  where  they  are,  in  a  real 
sense,  the  guests  of  the  German  people. 
Their  closest  associations  are  with  members 
of  the  Bundeswehr  with  whom  they  work 
and  train,  and  whose  goodwill  is  an  integral 
part  of  allied  effectiveness. 

Finally.  Stars  and  Stripes'  banner  accu- 
rately proclaims  it  an  "authorized  unofficial 
publication  for  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces." 
Stripes  is  a  part  of.  and  responsible  to,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense.  Most  Europe- 
ans consider  material  presented  in  Stars  and 
Stripes  to  have  official  sanction,  if  not  ap- 
proval. 

After  due  consideration.  I  decided  that 
highly  speculative  and  sensational  news  re- 
ports containing  inconclusive  allegations 
against  a  senior  host-nation  military  leader, 
were  they  to  appear  in  a  newspaper  widely 
read  by  U.S.  personnel  stationed  in  Germa- 
ny, would  serve  no  useful  information  pur- 
pose and  could  be  inimical  to  good  relations 
with  our  host  nation. 

The  fact  that  the  West  German  govern- 
ment eventually  conceded  that  the  provoca- 
tive allegations  agaiast  Gen.  Kiessling  could 
not  oe  confirmed,  and  reinstated  him  with 
full  honors  in  the  Bundeswehr.  would 
appear  to  support  that  judgment.  Moreover, 
as  facts  and  substantive  government  posi- 
tions did  emerge,  they  were  duly  reported  in 
Stars  and  Stripes.— Richard  L.  Lawson.  Gen- 
eral, USAF.  Deputy  Commander  in  Chief. 

"KIESSLING  AFFAIR"'  FINDS  ECHOES  AMONG  S&S 
READERS 

Nothing  in  any  newspaper  has  disturbed 
me  as  much  as  the  Stars  and  Stripes  story 
about  its  censorship  in  the  matter  of  the 
firing  of  the  deputy  NATO  commander. 
Gen.  Guenter  Kiessling. 

Censorship  is  bad.  Period.  It  is  dangerous. 
There  are  no  words  in  a  democracy  to  de- 
scribe such  a  thing— one  needs  the  vocabu- 
lary of  totalitarianism,  mind  and  thought 
control,  for  that. 

We  are  not  free  if  we  cannot  have  the 
truth,  if  information  is  denied  us.  What  we 
think  depends  on  what  we  know,  and  what 
we  know  depends  on  the  information  to 
which  we  have  access.  What  value  is  there 
in  free  speech  if  the  taps  of  information  are 
shut  off? 

Whoever  controls  what  information  you 
receive,  effectively  controls  you. 

I  know  the  story  about  Gen.  Kiessling.  I 
read  about  it  in  the  International  Herald 
Tribune.  The  story  has  been  in  all  German 
newspapers,    on    television    newscasts,     in 
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every  major  European  newspaper,   in  the 
U.S.  media. 

That  is  what  makes  this  case  so  bizarrely. 
insanely  stupid.  The  story  about  Gen. 
Kiessling  is  obviously  not  a  matter  of  secre- 
cy or  national  security.  The  Germans  know 
about  it.  The  Russians  know  about  it.  Ev- 
eryone knows  about  it.  except  those  sent 
over  here  to  defend  the  principles  of  free- 
dom and  democracy— the  American  soldier. 
I  do  not  know  if  what  Gen.  Kiessling  alleg- 
edly did  was  legal  or  not.  I  leave  that  to 
legal  authorities.  I  do  not  know  if  what  he 
may  have  done  was  immoral'  —I  leave  that 
to  professional  moralizers.  .  .  . 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  Gen. 
Kiessling  posed  a  security  risk.  However.  I 
do  know  absolutely  that  the  generals  who 
banned  the  story  from  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
are  more  dangerous,  a  much  greater  securi- 
ty risk  to  the  principles  for  which  NATO 
<:tands.  •  •  *  there  is  betrayal  and  sedition 
against  freedom  and  democracy,  it  is  theirs, 
not  his. 

The  spectre  of  Orwells  •1984"  has  been 
raised  far  too  much  already,  but  here  it  is  in 
fact  for  you  right  in  your  daily  paper, 
brought  to  you  by  the  U.S.  European  Com- 
mand. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  printed  the  story  of 
its  own  censorship,  but  now  we  have  the 
entire  credibility  of  the  paper  jeopardized. 
The  editors  are  obliged  to  tell  us  just  how 
often  this  censorship  takes  place.  What 
other  things  have  occurred  that  the  readers 
have  been  banned  from  knowing?  How 
much  information  is  controlled?— Michael 
Peterson.  Rhein  Main  AB.  Germany. 

.  This  command  decision  insults  the 
mentality  of  all  soldiers  stationed  in  Europe. 
Does  the  command  believe  that  none  of  its 
soldiers  of  families  can  be  trusted  to  read  in- 
formation and  think  for  themselves? 

Please  remind  me  .  .  .  why  is  it  that  we 
are  here  in  Europe  anyway?  To  protect  the 
right  of  our  European  allies  to  be  able  to 
have  the   freedoms  that   we  enjoy   in   the 

U.S.? 

I  guess  that  I  am  one  of  the  fortunate  sol 
diers  in  Europe  who  has  developed  a  friend- 
ship with  several  Germans,  one  of  whom  is 
a  German  officer.  They  have  kept  me  in- 
formed as  the  information  has  unfolded  re- 
garding the  events  surrounding  Gen.  Kiess- 
lings  relief  via  the  "free"  German  news 
media. 

...  It  was  a  very  embarrassing  moment 
for  me  however,  when  my  friends  saw  the 
headline  that  admitted  that  a  commander 
of  U.S.  Forces  had  made  a  decision  to  censor 
the  information  from  the  U.S.  soldiers  in 
Europe.  They  were  very  shocked  that  ac- 
tions could  be  taken  in  a  country  that  was 
truly  free.  They  said  that  such  actions  could 
never  happen  in  the  German  free  press. 

Have  we  taken  a  step  backwards  as  Ameri- 
cans? What  is  it  again  that  we  are  actually 
defending  over  here?  Something  called  free- 
dom? Please  define  what  the  S.  European 
Coinmand  considers  freedom  so  I  can  ex- 
plain the  definition  to  my  soldiers  and  con- 
fused German  friends.— Capt.  J.  D.  Buck 
Wray.  FYankfurt. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  all 
leader  time  is  yielded  back,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  66  years 
ago  this  month,  the  independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania  was  pro- 
claimed. Today,  we  joint  the  people  of 
Lithuania  in  remembering  that  histor- 
ic occasion.  And  we  express  our  sup- 
port for  their  continued  pursuit  of  the 
goals  outlined  in  their  1922  constitu- 
tion—freedom  of  expression,  freedom 
to  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of 
one's  own  conscience,  the  freedom  to 
celebrate  one's  cultural  heritage,  and 
the  freedom  to  choose  one's  place  of 
residence. 

Tragically,  the  Republic  of  Lithua- 
nia was  occupied  militarily  and  incor- 
porated by  force  into  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1940,  an  action  deplored  by  Ameri- 
cans and  by  free  people  everywhere. 
Yet,  despite  the  restrictions  placed  on 
their  freedom  by  the  Soviet  regime. 
Lithuanians  continue  to  affirm  their 
national  identity  and  their  pride  in 
their  traditions. 

Mr.  President,  on  a  visit  to  Lithuania 
the  first  year  I  was  in  the  Senate— I 
believe  it  was  in  1966—1  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  tenacity  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people  in  preserving  their  folk- 
lore, their  customs  and  their  tradi- 
tions. They  did  not  succumb  to  the  at- 
tempt by  the  Soviets,  to  "Russianize  " 
everything.  They  expressed  their  own 
heritage  and  their  own  culture  in  their 
own  way. 

That  was  18  years  ago,  and  they 
have  still  persisted  in  this  effort.  They 
have  many  friends  who  speak  out  on 
their  behalf.  They  have  many  rela- 
tives who  live  in  this  country,  many  of 
them  right  in  my  own  State  of  Illinois, 
and  particularly  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
It  is  the  hope  that  their  friends  in 
this  country  have  for  them,  and  the 
encouragement  and  moral  support 
they  provide,  that  keeps  Lithusuiians 
in  the  homeland  persisting  in  their  in- 


tentions and  efforts  not  to  be  sup- 
pressed. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
have  been  instrumental  in  keeping  the 
plight  of  their  friends  and  relatives  in 
the  homeland  very  much  in  our  na- 
tional awareness.  Although  they  are 
well-integrated  into  American  life. 
Lithuanian  Americans  have  main- 
tained their  cultural  heritage  and 
have  publicized  the  sad  events  taking 
place  in  Soviet-dominated  Lithuania. 
One  of  the  most  effective  ways  they 
have  done. this  is  through  their  con- 
sistent support  and  encouragement  of 
Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty 
which  broadcasts  to  Lithuania.  Last 
year  Congress  passed  an  amendment  I 
introduced  which  united  the  broadcast 
services  to  the  Baltic  States  to  in- 
crease the  strength  and  prestige  of 
these  services.  It  is  known  as  the 
Baltic  States  Service.  I  believe  this 
transmission,  which  already  functions 
as  an  informational  lifeline  through 
which  we  can  communicate  the  ideals 
of  democracy,  will  reinforce  the  dis- 
tinct identity  of  Lithuania  and  her 
sister  Baltic  States. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Soviets  and 
the  governments  of  Eastern  Europe 
spend  more  in  attempting  to  block  and 
jam  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free 
Europe  than  we  spend  in  the  transmis- 
sions is  an  indication  of  how  powerful 
must  be  their  impact,  and  how  great 
must  be  the  value  of  these  broadcasts. 
I  have  had  a  great  interest  in  this 
area  ever  since  I  joined  the  Senate, 
and  long  before  that,  an  interest  to 
keep  alive  that  spirit  in  Eastern 
Europe.  We  want  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  our  transmissions 
and  increase  the  services  they  provide. 
We  want  always  to  have  a  voice  of 
truth  available,  so  that  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  despite 
the  jamming,  people  can  find  the  way 
to  tune  in  and  find  out  what  is  going 
on  in  their  own  countries.  They  are 
not  told  what  is  happening  in  their 
own  countries— and  they  need  to 
know— and  RFE/RL  help  to  meet  that 
need. 

The  plight  of  the  oppressed  peoples 
must  always  be  a  focus  of  world  atten- 
tion. That  is  why  I  was  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  a  resolution,  which 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  wide  margin 
last  year,  urging  the  President  to  take 
all  steps  necessary  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion of  self-determination  for  the 
Baltic  States  before  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  am  hopeful  that  this  resolu- 
tion will  serve  notice  on  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  world  is  mindful  of  the 
deprivation  of  national  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  in  the  Baltic 
States. 

I  believe  this  resolution  is  significant 
because  it  lets  the  people  of  Lithuania 
know  that  they  are  not  forgotten  and 
that  their  perseverance  and  courage 
during  their  long  struggle  for  freedom 


is  recognized  in  the  free  world.  I  hope 
we  will  learn  from  their  determination 
that  we  cannot  tire  of  defending  free- 
dom or  the  principles  of  democracy 
that  guarantee  our  freedom;  that  we 
must  continually  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation for  all  peoples;  and  that  we 
must  remember  always  the  fortitude 
and  bravery  of  the  Lithuanians  and 
others  who  have  suffered  under  re- 
pressive regimes  but  whose  national 
spirit  has  never  been  broken. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
people  of  Lithuania  will  enjoy  the 
same  freedoms  that  we  do  in  this 
blessed  land,  and  when  they  will  be 
able  to  rule  themselves  in  their  own 
way.  That  is  my  prayer  as  we  look 
ahead  to  February  16,  1984.  the  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  independence. 

Mr.  President,  the  pattern  and  histo- 
ry of  repression  is  available  for  all  to 
study.  With  persistence,  and  with  as- 
sistance, that  pattern  has  been  broken 
time  after  time  through  the  centuries, 
and  it  has  happened  in  our  own  time. 

We  can  see  right  now  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica that  changes  are  occurring  in  sev- 
eral very  important  countries  where 
there  has  been  repression  and  tragedy. 
Thousands  of  people  have  disappeared 
in  Argentina,  and  the  conscience  of 
that  country  is  now  coming  forward, 
revelations  are  being  made  by  their 
own  Government  to  their  own  people, 
and  I  think  that  is  a  salutary  thing. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have 
never  given  up,  and  never  will  give  up, 
my  hope  for  freedom  for  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  held  a  hearing  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  Chicago— the  first 
that  has  ever  been  held  there— in  No- 
vember 1983.  My  hearing  focused  on 
human  rights  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  denial  there 
of  basic  freedoms  including  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  assembly,  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
freedom  to  join  labor  organizations. 
We  had  an  outstanding  group  of  wit- 
nesses. 

I  then  convened  a  new  advisory 
council  that  I  have  invited  to  advise 
me  on  the  issues  of  religious  rights, 
and  that  council  has  been  joined  by 
former  President  Ford  and  former 
President  Carter  as  honorary  chair- 
men, and  four  former  Secretaries  of 
State.  The  letters  and  messages  from 
them  were  extremely  moving.  We  also 
have  Cardinal  Bemardin,  Archbishop 
lakovos.  Rev.  Theodore  Hesburgh.  and 
other  noted  religious  leaders  who  have 
joined  the  council.  I  depend  upon  that 
council  for  their  advice  and  timely  in- 
formation. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleague  Alan 
Dixon  for  joining  me.  We  have  a  total- 
ly bipartisan  council. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 


initial  report  from  the  advisory  coun- 
cil. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Report  Prom  the  Advisory  Council  on  Re- 
ligious Rights  in  Eastern  Europe  and 

THE  Soviet  Union 

Washington.— The  Advisory  Council  on 
Religious  Rights  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  chaired  by  Senator  Charles  H. 
Percy  (R-IU.).  has  undertaken  several  initia- 
tives on  behalf  of  religious  believers  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  in  recent  weeks.  Senator 
Percy  reported  today. 

At  its  inaugural  meeting  in  Chicago  on 
November  9.  1983,  Advisory  Council  mem- 
bers agreed  on  seven  initiatives  which  ad- 
dress specific  problems  for  religious  believ- 
ers in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union: 

In  response  to  the  current  Soviet  crack- 
down on  religious  believers,  the  Advisory 
Council  authorized  the  Chairman  to  initiate 
a  concerted  intergovernmental  effort  to  in- 
crease world  attention  on  the  harassment  of 
all  religious  groups  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Senator  Percy  has  asked  the  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly,  Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias. 
to  raise  the  issue  of  Soviet  religious  repres- 
sion at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Assembly  in 
Luxembourg.  May  24-28.  1984. 

The  Advisory  Council  expressed  concern 
over  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries'  systematic 
violation  of  international  agreements  pledg- 
ing respect  for  religious  rights,  and  agreed 
that  the  Chairman  will  offer  a  Senate  reso- 
lution focusing  on  the  issue.  Senator  Percy 
and  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (D-R.I.)  will  in- 
troduce a  resolution  which  makes  clear  that 
Congress  expects  all  governments  to  live  up 
to  their  international  human  rights  commit- 
ments. 

The  Advisory  Council  established  an  in- 
formation line  in  Washington  for  use  by 
Council  members  which  will  ensure  that  the 
most  current  information  on  persons  perse- 
cuted for  their  religious  beliefs  is  available 
to  the  Chairman. 

The  Advisory  Council  is  investigating 
ways  of  supporting  the  provision  of  addi- 
tional paper  to  the  leading  Polish  Catholic 
weekly  newspaper,  Tygodnik  Powszechney 
which  has  a  limited  production  due  to  Gov- 
ernment paper  rationing. 

Senator  Percy  has  asked  the  Romanian 
Government  to  comment  on  West  German 
press  reports  that  Romanian  officials  have 
been  demanding  bribes  of  up  to  $12,000 
from  prospective  emigrants.  Should  the  re- 
ports persist,  the  Advisory  Council  would 
pass  a  resolution  deploring  the  bribes  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Romanian 
Government. 

The  Advisory  Council  expressed  concern 
over  Romanian  Orthodox  priest  Father 
Gheorghe  Kalciu-Dumitreasa.  who  is  re- 
portedly in  poor  health  while  serving  a  ten- 
year  prison  sentence  in  Romania.  Senator 
Percy  has  written  to  the  Ambassador  of  Ro- 
mania and  to  the  Orthodox  Patriarch  of  Ro- 
mania requesting  information  on  Father 
Kalciu's  health,  and  expressing  the  hopes  of 
the  Advisory  Council  for  Father  Kalciu's  re- 
lease. 

The  Advisory  Council  has  taken  action  on 
behalf  of  imprisoned  priests  Alfonsas  Svar- 
inskas  and  Sigitas  Tamkevicius.  both  char- 
ter members  of  the  Lithuanian  Catholic 
Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Believers' 
Rights.  The  Council  has  written  letters  of 
support  to  the  priests,  and  Senator  Percy 


has  written  Soviet  Ambassador  Dobrynin  to 
protest  the  sentences. 

Attached  is  a  list  of  members  of  the  Advi- 
sory Council  and  their  affiliations. 
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Hesburgh.  Sen.  Alan  J.  Dixon  (D-Ill.). 

Executive  Committee:  Andrew  A.  Athens. 
Lynn  R.  Buzzard.  Rabbi  Seymour  J.  Cohen, 
Jesse  R.  DeWitt,  Rev.  Peter  Esterka.  Sister 
Ann  Gillen.  Rev.  J.  Bryan  Hehir.  Petras  Ki- 
sielius.  Shalom  Kohn.  Myron  B.  Kuropas. 
Aloysius  A.  Mazewski.  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Des- 
mond Parragh,  Dr.  Laszlo  Pasztor.  Father 
Victor  Potapov.  Casimir  Pugevicius.  Profes- 
sor V.  Bruce  Rigdon.  Jerry  K.  Rose.  Rabbi 
Herman  Schaalman,  Joel  Sprayregen.  Sister 
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Andrew  A.  Athens.  National  Chairman. 
United  Hellenic  American  Congress  (Chica- 
gol. 

Ilmars  Bergmanis.  Chairman.  Chicago 
Captive  Nations  Committee.  Inc. 
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Christian  Legal  Society  (Oak  Park.  111.). 
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ern III.  Conf..  United  Methodist  Church 
(Chicago). 

Rev.  Peter  Esterka.  College  of  St.  Cather- 
ine (St.  Paul,  Minnesota). 

Sister  Ann  Gillen,  Executive  Director, 
Nat'l  Interreligious  Task  Force  on  Sov. 
Jewry  (Chicago). 

Rev.  J.  Bryan  Hehir,  Director,  Dept.  of 
Social  Development  and  World  Peace.  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference  (Wash..  D.C.). 

Dr.  Petras  Kisielius,  Physician  and  sur- 
geon (Cicero.  111.). 

Shalom  Kohn,  Sidney  &  Austin  (Chicago). 

Dr.  Myron  B.  Kuropas.  Supreme  Vice 
President.  Ukrainian  National  Association 
(DeKalb.  111.). 

Aloysius  A.  Mazewski.  President.  Polish 
National  Alliance  (Chicago). 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Desmond  Parragh.  Re- 
tired Bishop.  Hungarian  Reform  Church 
(Norridge.  111.). 

Laszlo  Pasztor,  Manager,  Federal  Affairs, 
Dravo  Corporation  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.). 

Rev.  Victor  Potapov,  Chairman,  Commit- 
tee for  the  Defense  of  Persecuted  Orthodox 
Christians  (Wash.,  D.C.). 

Father  Casimir  Pugevicius,  Executive  Di- 
rector. Lithuanian  Catholic  Religious  Aid 
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Prof.  V.  Bruce  Rigdon.  Prof,  of  Church 
History.  McCormick  Theological  Seminary 
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Rabbi  Herman  Schaalman.  Spiritual 
leader,  Emanuel  Congregation  (Chicago). 
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ference on  Soviet  Jewry. 
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Dr.  Paul  A.  Wee.  General  Secretary.  Lu- 
theran World  Ministries  (New  York). 

Maynard  Wishner.  Past  President.  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Congress  (Chicago). 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  once  again  to  participate 
in  the  Senate's  auinual  commemora- 
tion of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 
This  month  marks  the  66th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Democratic  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania by  the  Lithuanian  National 
Council.  The  country's  unlawful  incor- 
poration by  force  into  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
1940  has  never  been,  nor  should  it  ever 
be,  recognized  by  the  United  States. 
We  uphold  the  right  of  Lithuanians, 
like  all  peoples  of  the  world,  to  deter- 
mine their  own  national  destiny. 

Despite  44  years  of  Soviet  subjuga- 
tion, the  courageous  Lithuanian 
people  continue  to  display  an  indomi- 
table spirit  which.  I  am  confident,  will 
one  day  set  them  free.  Today,  we  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  Lithuania  and 
remind  its  people  that  the  United 
States  has  not  forgotten,  nor  will  it 
ignore,  the  political  injustice,  religious 
persecution,  economic  exploitation, 
and  cultural  deprivation  they  continue 
to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  an  oppressive 
Soviet  Government  and  military. 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  pray  that 
one  day  soon  the  people  of  Lithuania 
will    regain    their    independence    and 
begin  anew  to  enjoy  the  freedom  they 
so  rightfully  deserve. 
•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  on 
this,  the  66th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Republic  of  Lithua- 
nia, I  wish  to  commemorate  the  found- 
ing of  a  progressive  and  independent 
nation  which,  for  its  all  too  brief  exist- 
ence of  22  years,  was  a  beacon  of  de- 
mocracy. It  is  always  a  great  honor  for 
me  to  join  with  more  than  1  million 
Americans  of   Lithuanian   descent   in 
recognizing  the  rich  and  diverse  con- 
tributions that  Lithuanian-Americans 
have  made  to  our  Nation,  and  in  cele- 
brating the  quest  for  human  dignity 
and  freedom  that  this  anniversary  rep- 
resents. This  tribute  is.  as  well,  a  testa- 
ment to  the  brave  struggle  of  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanians  who  remain  in 
their  homeland  where,  even  under  for- 
eign domination  and  repression,  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation will  not  die. 

Sixty-six  years  ago.  the  people  of 
Lithuania  declared  themselves  to  be  a 
sovereign,  democratic  nation.  Their 
constitution,  adopted  in  1922.  granted 
to  their  people  the  basic  freedoms  of 
speech,  assembly,  and  religion,  thus 
marking  an  end  to  decades  of  repres- 
sion during  which  the  citizens  of  this 
tiny  Baltic  nation  struggled  to  regain 
these  freedoms  that  were  lost  to  for- 
eign invaders  in  1795.  The  hope  and 
pride  engendered  by  this  new  constitu- 
tion were  tragically  short-lived.  As  was 
the  case  with  many  other  Baltic  and 
Eastern  European  societies,  the  self- 
determination  briefly  enjoyed  by  Lith- 
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uania  was  crushed  when  the  Soviets 
overran  the  country  in  1940.  Yet  even 
under  repressive  Soviet  control,  the 
Lithuanians'  unsinkable  spirit  still  sur- 
vives as  an  example  of  hope  to  op- 
pressed peoples  everywhere. 

The  Lithuanians  have  a  long  and 
colorful  history  spanning  over  700 
years.  Through  the  ages,  they  have 
withstood  repeated  assaults  on  their 
language,  culture,  and  religion,  due  in 
no  small  way  to  their  strong  sense  of 
national  identity.  They  are  a  people 
deeply  committed  to  their  heritage; 
the  success  of  the  Lithuanians  in 
maintaining  their  cultural  identity  has 
resulted  in  valuable  contributions— not 
only  to  Lithuania,  but  to  our  own 
country  as  well. 

In  the  19th  century.  Lithuanian  im- 
migration to  the  United  States  in- 
creased substantially  due  to  the  op- 
pression under  the  zarist  regime. 
Many  of  the  social  and  cultural  activi- 
ties repressed  in  the  homeland  found 
strong  expression  in  America:  we  in 
Maryland  are  fortunate  to  have  a 
large  and  active  Lithuanian  communi- 
ty, prospering  as  doctors,  lawyers, 
businessmen,  teachers,  scientists,  art- 
ists, and  technicians.  Lithuanians  can 
be  proud  of  their  longstanding  tradi- 
tion of  self-help  and  voluntarism. 
There  are  well  over  2.000  Lithuanian 
charities  and  self-help  organizations  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  can  state  first 
hand  that  their  pride  and  respect  for 
the  traditions  of  freedom  and  equality 
have  greatly  enriched  the  lives  of 
those  aroun<l  them. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  great  tragedy 
that  the  period  of  freedom  enjoyed  by 
Lithuania  should  have  been  so  brief 
and  so  cruelly  extinguished.  But  we 
can  be  heartened  by  their  ongoing  de- 
votion to  the  principles  of  human 
rights,  and  we  can  hope,  as  they  hope, 
that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  their 
beloved  homeland  once  again  flies  the 
banner  of  freedom  and  justice  for  all.« 
(By  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  un- 
timely snuffing  out  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state,  like  the  death  of  a 
young  child,  fills  us  all  with  grief  and 
sorrow.  So  it  is  today  with  mixed  feel- 
ings of  admiration  and  sadness  that  I 
would  like  to  join  in  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  66th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Independent 
Democratic  Republic  of  Lithuania. 
This  Republic,  along  with  its  sister 
Baltic  States,  was  barely  entering  its 
third  decade  of  existence  when  it 
found  itself  a  pawn  in  Nazi-Stalinist 
politics.  The  Nazi-Soviet  "Non- Aggres- 
sion Pact "  of  August  23,  1939,  dealt 
Lithuania  to  the  Soviets.  But  the  non- 
aggression  pact  was  short-lived,  and 
the  people  of  Lithuania  had  to  endure 
a  brutal  Nazi  occupation,  which  was 
then  followed  by  Soviet  reoccupation. 
It  is  estimated  that  until  1952,  almost 


500,000  Lithuanians  were  deported  to 
Siberia  and  elsewhere  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
And  yet  armed  resistance  persisted  in 
Lithuania  well  into  the  1950's. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again  their  brav- 
ery and  courage.  They  have  refused  to 
break  under  the  jackboot  of  persistent 
Soviet  oppression,  whose  role  in  Lith- 
uania, and  throughout  the  Baltic 
States,  makes  a  mockery  of  Soviet 
international  pledges  to  respect  funda- 
mental human  rights.  A  rural  society, 
Lithuania  has  suffered  cruelly  under 
the  Soviet  policies  of  industrialization 
and  forced  collectivization.  A  deeply 
religious  society,  a  majority  continue 
to  be  believers  despite  constant  Soviet 
religious  persecution  and  harassment. 
Recent  population  trends  are  also  not 
encouraging.  While  ethnic  Lithuani- 
ans still  comprise  80  percent  of  the  3.4 
million  population,  the  rate  of  nation- 
al increase  has  dropped  substantially 
while  the  rate  of  in-migration  from 
Russia  has  increased  by  almost  60  per- 
cent. The  Soviets  have  also  given  the 
teaching  of  Russian  a  priviledged  posi- 
tion by  law.  thus  attacking  the  corner- 
stone of  Lithuanian  culture  and  eth- 
nicity, the  Lithuanian  language. 

The    effects    of    recent    events    in 
Poland.    Lithuania's    neighbor,    have 
only  served  to  increase  the  burden  of 
the  Lithuanian  people.  The  State  De- 
partment's 1983  Human  Rights  Report 
notes  that   "respect  for  human  rights 
in  Lithuania  continued  to  deteriorate 
in    1983   as   persecution   and   harasse- 
ment    of    Catholics,    refusniks.    and 
human  rights  activists  by  Soviets  au- 
thorities followed  the  pace  of  the  pre- 
vious 2  years."  Travel  and  communica- 
tion in  general,  and  specifically  con- 
tacts with  Poland,  have  been  restricted 
by  security  organs.  Labor  representa- 
tives in  Lithuania,  the  proletariat  to 
whom  all  Communist  societies  are  sup- 
posed to  be  devoted,  have  been  warned 
about  taking  up  the  Solidarity  banner. 
Furthermore,  apart  from  these  politi- 
cal problems,  economic  conditions  in 
Lithuania  are  not  encouraging.  Soviet 
statistics  in  1982  indicated  that  meat 
production  had  declined  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year,  while  milk  produc- 
tion was  failing  to  keep  up  with  agri- 
cultural  demand   and   grain   harvests 
had   been   meager.   While   there   was 
some    improvement    in     1983.    living 
standards  as  a  whole  are  falling  to  the 
lower    level    common    to    the    Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  we  in 
the  Unitod  States  never  forget  the 
spirit  and  courage  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  who  keep  alive  their  sense  of 
national  identity  despite  a  continous 
and  most  ruthless  Soviet  campaign  to 
destroy  it.  We  must  continue  to  speak 
out  in  international  fora  against  this 
most  blatant  violation  of  the  right  to 
self-determination.  I  am  proud  that 
my  Government  has  never  recognized 
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the  illegal  and  forcible  incorporation 
of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
am  equally  proud  of  the  demonstrated 
commitment  of  the  approximately  1 
million  people  of  Lithuanian  descent 
residing  in  the  United  States  to  the 
restoration  of  freedom  in  their  home- 
land. We  must  never  forget  that 
dream.  We  never  shall.* 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  a  date  this 
month  that  is  important  to  all  of  us 
but  especially  to  the  many  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent:  February  16. 
66th  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  It  is  also 
the  733d  anniversary  of  the  founding 
the  Lithuanian  State  in  1251.  This 
past  February  16.  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
cans in  Arkansas  joined  their  brothers 
and  sisters  across  the  country  in  com- 
memorating this  special  occasion  that 
is  happy  and  sad. 

It  is  a  happy  occasion  because  it  re- 
calls both  the  reestablishment  of  Lith- 
uania as  an  independent  state  in  1918 
and  the  733d  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Lithuanian  state  in 
1251.  For  over  20  years  during  the 
1920s  and  1930's,  the  Lithuanian 
people  enjoyed  independence  as  a  free 
and  separate  nation.  Lithuanian  agri- 
culture, indu-slry.  and  the  arts  all 
flourished  during  this  special  period, 
as  the  twin  catalysts  of  liberty  and  in- 
dependence triggered  a  continuing 
burst  of  Lithuanian  creativity  and  ac- 
complishment. 

The  commemoration  of  Lithuanian 
independence  is  a  sad  time,  too,  be- 
cause it  makes  us  painfully  aware  that 
this  all-too-brief  burst  of  national 
energy  was  cut  short  in  1940  when  the 
Soviet  Union  forcibly  annexed  Lithua- 
nia. Thousands  of  Lithuanian  patriots 
were  deported  or  killed  by  the  Soviets 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  occupation. 
This  sorrow  was  compounded  when 
the  Soviets  reoccupied  Lithuania  at 
the  close  of  World  War  II,  when  they 
deported  145,000  Lithuanians,  and 
60,000  more  in  March  1949. 

Soviet  repression  of  the  Lithuanian 
spirit  continues  today.  Little  over  a 
week  ago.  Lithuanian  Catholics  sub- 
mitted petitions  with  132,000  signa- 
tures requesting  the  release  of  two 
Lithuanian  priests,  Alfonsas  Svarins- 
kas  and  Sigitas  Tamkevicius.  both 
serving  10-year  prison  sentences.  And 
what  was  the  Soviet  reaction?  The 
KGB  has  fined  each  person  who  col- 
lected the  signatures  the  sum  of  50 
rubles,  and  the  Soviet  minister  of  jus- 
tice there  has  threatened  them  with 
Jail  terms.  As  sad  as  this  incident  is,  it 
demonstrates  the  unquenchable  spirit 
of  the  Lithuanian  nation  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  despotism. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  annexation  of  Lithua- 
nia, and  we  have  continued  our  recog- 


nition of  the  diplomatic  corps  estab- 
lished by  independent  Lithuania.  We 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  desire  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  to  be  free  and 
independent.  We  must  continue  to 
press  for  the  goal  of  self-determina- 
tion for  the  people  of  Lithuania,  in- 
spired by  the  hope  that  one  day  the 
torch  of  liberty  will  once  again  bum 
brightly  in  that  land.* 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
indeed  a  distinct  honor  and  pleasure 
to  join  my  distinguished  Senate  col- 
leagues, the  proud  and  vibrant  Lithua- 
nian-American community,  and  all 
freedom-loving  peoples  everywhere  in 
commemorating  this  66th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

On  February  16.  1918,  the  people  of 
Lithuania,  declaring  their  right  to  self- 
determination,  formally  established 
the  Independent  Democratic  Republic 
of  Lithuania.  Within  4  years,  an  his- 
toric Constitution  was  adopted  which 
guaranteed,  among  other  rights,  those 
cherished  freedoms  of  speech,  assem- 
bly, and  religion.  To  many,  the  prog- 
nosis for  this  fledgling  Baltic  nation 
was  indeed  bright  and  promising. 
Events,  however,  were  to  occur  radical- 
ly altering  such  forecasts. 

This  brave  and  inspiring  democratic 
experiment  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  on 
an  infamous  day  in  mid-June  of  1940. 
That  day.  June  15.  the  Red  Army 
marched  into  Lithuania,  crushed  the 
independence  movement,  and  set  up  a 
quisling  puppet  regime.  Within  2 
months'  time,  Lithuania  was  political- 
ly emasculated  and  forcefully  incorpo- 
rated into  the  U.S.S.R.  A  new  and  op- 
pressive era  thus  began  in  Lithuania. 

For  nearly  four  and  a  half  decades. 
Lithuania  has  barely  existed  under 
the  oppressive  yoke  of  Soviet  domina- 
tion. Besides  deporting  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanian  citizens  during 
the  Second  World  War,  the  Kremlin 
has  sought  to  suppress  religious  free- 
dom, to  destroy  the  national  culture, 
to  eliminate  the  native  language,  and 
to  expunge  any  vestige  or  hint  of  polit- 
ical opposition.  The  past  four  and  a 
half  decades  of  Soviet  oppression  in 
Lithuania  is  a  painful  reminder  that 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  force  is  the 
very  essence  of  such  a  totalitarian 
regime. 

Ironically,  the  Kremlin's  policy  has 
not  dampened  the  spirit  of  Lithuanian 
indepen(lence;  it  has  actually  fostered 
a  greater  desire  for  independence.  One 
of  the  'little  screaming  facts  that 
sounds  throughout  all  of  history,"  and 
which  has  been  lost  on  the  Kremlin,  is 
that,  as  John  Steinbeck  wrote  in  "The 
Grapes  of  Wrath,"  "Repression  works 
only  to  strengthen  and  knit  the  op- 
pressed." That  exactly  is  what  has 
happened  and  is  happening  in  Lithua- 
nia. The  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people  lives  and  grows. 

To  its  credit,  the  United  States  has 
never  recognized  the  illegal  and  force- 
ful annexation  of  Lithuania  by  the  So- 


viets, and  we  never  should.  We  salute 
the  spirit  of  freedom  that  exists 
throughout  Lithuania.  We  salute  the 
determination  of  the  people  to  main- 
tain their  culture,  their  language, 
their  traditions,  their  religion,  and  na- 
tional identity.  Their  struggle  cannot 
and  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  President,  the  spark  of  religious 
and  civil  liberty  was  kindled  through- 
out Lithuania  during  those  22  years 
between  1918  and  1940.  That  spirit 
continues  to  exist  and  grow.  In  spite  of 
Soviet  oppression,  it  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed. Of  this  spirit  of  liberty, 
Daniel  Webster  once  wrote: 

Human  agency  cannot  extinguish  it.  Like 
the  Earth's  central  fire,  it  may  be  smoth- 
ered for  a  time:  the  ocean  may  overwhelm 
it:  mountains  may  press  it  down:  but  its  in- 
herent and  unconquerable  force  will  heave 
both  the  ocean  and  the  land,  and  at  some 
time  or  another,  in  some  place  or  another, 
the  volcano  will  break  out  and  flame  into 
heaven. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  salute  the 
determination  and  courage  of  the 
Lithuanian  people.  We  also  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  that  Lithuanian 
spirit  of  liberty  will  break  out  and 
flame  again  in  a  new  age  of  free'lom.# 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
February  16  would  have  marked  the 
66th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence. Instead  of  a  joyful  celebra- 
tion by  a  proud  and  freedom-loving 
people,  this  anniversary  has  become  a 
bitter  reminder  to  all  Lithuanians  of 
nearly  40  years  of  Soviet  occupation 
and  the  systematic  destruction  of 
their  ethnicity  and  culture. 

Lithuania's  independence  from 
Poland.  Russia,  and  Germany  lasted 
from  1918  until  1940,  long  enough  for 
her  people  to  establish  a  constitution- 
al democracy,  and  enact  agricultural 
and  trade  reforms,  which  made  her 
economy  among  the  most  productive 
in  post-World  War  I  Europe.  There 
was  a  renaissance  of  cultural  pride  in 
the  newly  free  nation,  as  schools  mul- 
tiplied, folk  culture  was  archived,  and 
a  vigorous  and  free  press  expressed 
itself.  All  of  the  this  was  to  change  as 
Nazi  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia 
planned  the  dismemberment  of 
Europe. 

On  June  15,  1940,  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  two  treaties  signed  by  both  na- 
tions, the  Soviet  Union— with  Nazi  en- 
couragement—invaded Lithuania. 
Three  hundred  thousand  Soviet 
troops— approximately  1  for  every  10 
Lithuanian  citizens— poured  into  the 
country  with  armored  and  air  support. 
Almost  immediately  the  familiar  pat- 
tern was  repeated  as  Communist  Party 
sponsored  elections— there  were  no 
other  candidates— produced  a  "Peo- 
ples' Diet"  that  voted  for  Lithuania's 
immediate  incorporation  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  Through  brutal  military 
and  political  tactics,  the  proud  people 
of  Lithuania  found  themselves  under  a 
puppet   government   and  Soviet   con- 
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trol.  In  a  period  of  3  days  during  July 
1940.  some  35,000  Lithuanians  were  ar- 
rested and  deported  to  Siberia,  never 
to  be  heard  from  again. 

Although,  the  period  1941-44  saw 
Lithuania  occupied  by  the  Germans 
and  resisting  both  invaders,  the  na- 
tion's recent  history  has  been  tragic. 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford-when  he 
was  House  minority  leader  in  1970— 
gave  an  account  of  the  suffering  Lith- 
uania has  endured: 

This  (invasion]  was  an  act  of  infamy 
which  must  never  be  acceded  to  by  the  Lith- 
uanians themselves  or  by  any  freedom- 
loving  people  of  the  Earth  *  *  * 

What  many  Americans  do  not  know  is 
that  more  than  400.000  Lithuanians  were 
swallowed  up  in  Russian  and  Siberian  slave 
labor  camps  through  mass  deportations  be- 
tween 1941  and  1950.  ripped  from  their 
homes  by  Soviet  terrorists— Soviet  murder- 
ers. What  many  Americans  do  not  Know  is 
that  about  30,000  Lithuanian  freedom  fight 
ers  were  Killed  in  guerrilla  warfare,  resisting 
Soviet  occupation  *  •  *. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  subjuga- 
tion of  Lithuania  continues  today,  al- 
though the  techniques  are  more 
subtle.  Exploiting  a  religious  and  hard- 
working labor  pool  that  is  more  effi- 
cient than  Soviet  workers,  Russian  has 
industrialized  Lithuania  and  its  Baltic 
sister  states  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  two  goals  in  pur- 
suing this  policy,  the  first  being  qual- 
ity goods  from  Baltic  workers  and  the 
second  being  the  russification  of  the 
Baltic  peoples. 

Russification  consists  of  the  forced 
relocation  of  Lithuanians  from  their 
homeland,  the  colonization  of  Lithua- 
nia by  Russians,  and  the  gradual  and 
systematic  elimination  of  Lithuanian 
culture,  language,  and  religion.  In 
1959,  there  were  87,300  Russians  in 
Vilnius,  Lithuania's  capital,  and  by 
1970,  that  number  had  grown  to 
146,700. 

Before  World  War  II,  Russians  com- 
posed about  3  percent  of  the  Lithuani- 
an population,  and  by  1979  that  per- 
centage had  grown  to  8.9  percent.  All 
indications  are  that  this  process  of  re- 
location and  colonization  is  accelerat- 
ing, and  with  the  systematic  suppres- 
sion of  Lithuanian  religion  and  culture 
and  the  establishment  of  Russian  as 
the  official  language,  all  things  Lith- 
uanian cannot  long  endure. 

Mr.  President,  despite  40  years  of 
Soviet  occupation.  Lithuanians  contin- 
ue to  practice  their  faiths,  speak  their 
language,  revere  their  culture,  and  agi- 
tate for  autonomy.  In  recognition  of 
their  efforts,  and  as  freedom-loving 
people,  we  in  the  United  States  must 
continue  our  support  of  this  brave 
people.  The  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
independence  must  be  remembered 
and  celebrated  by  those  of  us  who  are 
able  to.  I  hope  you  and  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  will  join  with  me  in 
marking  this  bitter  but  hopeful  inde- 
pendence day.* 


•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  Febru- 
ary 16  marked  the  66th  anniversary  of 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Independ- 
ent Democratic  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

On  February  16.  1918.  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I.  the  Lithuanians  declared 
independence  from  more  than  a  centu- 
ry of  Russian  repression  and  tyranny. 
This  independence  restored  a  Lithua- 
nian sovereignty  first  recognized  as 
early  as  A.D.  1251.  The  Lithuanians 
had  successfully  defended  their  inde- 
pendence and  such  liberties  as  free- 
dom of  speech,  assembly  and  religion 
from  repeated  Russian  aggressions. 

In  1940,  however,  the  Lithuanians 
were  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the 
infamous  Molotov-Ribbentrop  pact, 
which  divided  Eastern  Europe  between 
Hitler  and  Stalin  and  forced  the  Lith- 
uanians to  endure  Russian  repression 
for  the  past  14  years.  Because  of  the 
illegality  of  Lithuania's  incorporation 
into  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  has  continued  its  de  jure  recog- 
nition of  the  original  Baltic  republic. 

Among  the  human  rights  violations 
now  imposed  upon  the  Lithuanians 
are  an  enforced  Russification  policy, 
ethnic  dilution  and  religious  persecu- 
tion of  Catholics  and  other  worship- 
ers. Many  Lithuanians  are  exiled,  im- 
prisoned, tortured  or  confined  to  psy- 
chiatric institutions  for  the  offense  of 
individual  self-expression. 

The  plight  of  Lithuanians  serves  to 
remind  us  of  the  duty  of  free  people 
everywhere  to  promote  freedom  any- 
where. The  admirable  endeavors  of 
Lithuanian-American  communities, 
like  the  one  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  to 
promote  the  cause  of  freedom  should 
be  an  example  to  all  Americans,  who 
too  often  take  for  granted  the  free- 
doms that  we  enjoy.* 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  66th  anniversary  of  the  declara- 
tion of  Lithuanian  independence  on 
February  16,  1984  gives  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  remember  that  historic  occa- 
sion and  to  reflect  upon  how  brief  the 
period  of  independence  was  for  the 
Lithuanian  people.  Centuries  of  na- 
tional identity  and  national  pride  cul- 
minated in  the  establishment  of  the 
Lithuanian  state  in  1918.  Such  nation- 
alism has  been  the  most  powerful  po- 
litical force  of  modern  times.  Joined 
with  that  force  is  the  struggle  by 
people  everywhere  for  greater  freedom 
and  liberty  in  their  lives. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  authoritari- 
an regime  that  began  to  sweep  away 
civil  and  political  liberties  in  Lithuania 
after  a  coup  in  1926.  much  as  the  tide 
of  unlimited  state  power  rolled  across 
other  parts  of  Europe.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  harsh  repression  that  fol- 
lowed the  forcible  and  illegal  annex- 
ation of  Lithuania  and  her  sister 
states  of  T  atv'ia  and  Estonia  by  Sta- 
lin's Soviet  Union  in  1940.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Lithuanians  were  arrest- 
ed, deported  and  executed  for  their 
courage  in  standing  up  for  their  na- 


tional    identity,     their     independent 
state,  and  their  basic  human  rights. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  who 
continue  to  share  the  courage  and 
commitment  of  their  Lithuanian  kin 
to  national  identity  and  independence. 
The  chairman  of  the  Lithuanian- 
American  Community  in  New  Jersey  Is 
Mr.  Kazys  Jankunas  of  Lodl.  N.J. 
There  are  many  other  groups  across 
the  Nation  that  keep  the  heritage  of 
Lithuanian-Americans  alive.  They 
work  tirelessly  to  remind  all  of  us  of 
the  relentless  Soviet  effort  to  elimi- 
nate Lithuanian  national  pride,  reli- 
gious activity  and  basic  human  free- 
doms. They  remind  us  that  we  all  have 
a  commitment  to  these  ideals  as  Amer- 
icans. 

National  self-determination,  the  cul- 
mination of  nationalistic  Identity  In  a 
nation-state,  has  been  a  major  force  of 
our  time  throughout  the  world.  New 
states  continue  to  emerge  even  now. 
many  much  smaller,  much  poorer, 
much  less  rich  in  tradition  and  history 
than  Lithuania.  To  consider  the  at- 
tempted incorporation  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  into  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  final  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  these  Baltic  peoples  is,  there- 
fore, impossible.  We  would  have  to 
suspend  history.  Itself,  for  that  to  be 
the  case. 

Peoples  that  have  united  In  custom 
and  thought  to  become  a  nation,  like 
Lithuanians  have  done,  will  always 
press  forward  for  freedom  to  maintain 
their  traditions  and  give  them  the  full- 
est possible  expression.  Other  peoples, 
like  Americans,  who  have  successfully 
struggled  to  maintain  their  rights  and 
freedoms  will  always  be  compelled  to 
help.  We  will  always  recognize  such 
struggles  as  our  own. 

We  all  can  hope  today  that  the 
latest  change  in  the  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union  can  lead  to  relaxation  of 
tensions  and  an  end  to  the  cultural 
and  religious  pressures  on  Lithuani- 
ans. But  we  should  be  ready  to  speak 
out  to  that  end  and  to  Include  such 
questions  In  our  assessment  of  our 
own  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Our  remarks  today  honor  the  anniver- 
sary of  a  declaration  of  independence, 
but  also  the  spirit  of  millions  of  Lith- 
uanians that  keeps  it  alive.* 
•  Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  66  years 
ago,  on  February  16,  1918.  the  Lithua- 
nian people  regained  their  independ- 
ence and  began  rebuilding  a  republic 
from  the  destruction  of  the  First 
World  War.  Their  efforts  resulted  In  a 
constitution  which  embodied  the  prin- 
ciples all  Americans  have  always  been 
fortunate  to  enjoy.  The  continuing 
brutal  and  Inexcusable  Soviet  occupa- 
tion and  oppression  of  Lithuania  is, 
therefore,  an  affront  to  Lithuanians 
and  Americans— and  Indeed,  to  all 
freedom-loving  people. 
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I  join  this  year's  commemoration 
with  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  their 
relatives  and  descendants  In  this  coun- 
try who  will  never  give  up  the  struggle 
for  freedom.  I  am  confident  that  the 
people  of  Lithuania  will  someday 
regain  their  rights  to  express  their 
own  thoughts,  to  enjoy  their  own  cul- 
ture, to  follow  their  religious  beliefs, 
and  to  determine  their  own  form  of 
government. 

The  memory  of  February  16,  1918 
remains  undlmmed  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  who  continue 
to  defy  domination  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  this  special  day,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  pay  special  recognition  to 
these  heroes  and  to  join  all  freedom- 
loving  people  in  praising  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Lithuanian  people.* 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1918,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
reestablished  an  independent  republic, 
which  guaranteed  them  certain  In- 
alienable rights,  including  the  cher- 
ished freedoms  of  speech,  assembly, 
and  religion.  The  United  States,  along 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
welcomed  Lithuania  into  the  commu- 
nity of  nations. 

But  44  years  ago,  acting  on  the  basis 
of  her  Infamous  deal  with  the  Nazis, 
the  Soviet  Union  invaded  Lithuania, 
and  forcibly  incorporated  her  and  her 
neighbors  Estonia  and  Latvia  Into  the 
Soviet  empire.  Large  numbers  of  her 
citizens  have  been  deported  since  the 
Soviet  occupation  began.  A  policy  of 
Russification  has  been  Instituted.  The 
objective  of  this  policy  Is  unmistakea- 
ble:  To  erase  any  trace  of  an  Independ- 
ent Lithuanian  language,  history,  and 
cultural  heritage,  to  dissolve  the  Lith- 
uanian nation  in  the  much  larger  m.ass 
of  Russian  occupiers. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized Soviet  annexation  of  Lithuania 
as  legitimate  in  any  way.  Soviet  policy 
to  eradicate  Lithuania  as  a  distinct  po- 
litical, cultural,  and  ethnic  entity  Is 
criminal.  It  violates  the  norms  of  civil- 
ized conduct  and  international  law. 
The  United  States  will  not  and  cannot 
accept  the  Soviet  annexation  of  the 
Baltic  States,  not  even  as  a  fait  accom- 
pli. 

Moreover,  there  are  unmlstakeable 
signs  that  the  people  of  Lithuania 
have  not  given  up  the  idea  of  freedom 
and  Independence.  Student  demonstra- 
tions and  workers'  strikes  In  recent 
years  have  shown  the  continued  com- 
mitment of  the  people  of  Lithuania  to 
these  Ideals. 

Today,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  In 
expressing  support  for  the  3.4  million 
Lithuanians  still  living  under  Soviet 
domination.  We  must  send  these 
people,  as  we  send  to  all  people  suffer- 
ing under  the  yoke  of  the  Soviet 
empire,  our  clear  pledge  that  we  shall 
continue  to  support  their  right  to  self- 
determination.  We  shall  continue  to 
call  for  the  freedom  and  Independence 
of  the  Lithuanian  people.  As  we  mark 


this  66th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
independence,  let  us  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause.* 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  16,  during  the  Lincoln's 
birthday  recess  of  Congress,  Lithuani- 
ans around  the  world  marked  the  66th 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Lith- 
uanian Independence. 

On  January  18,  1918,  as  war  raged 
across  Europe,  Woodrow  Wilson  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  a  14  point  pro- 
gram outlining  America's  objections  In 
the  war.  Believing  this  program  to  be 
the  only  possible  hope  for  peace, 
Wilson  said: 

What  we  demand  in  this  war.  therefore,  is 
nothing  peculiar  to  ourselves.  It  is  thai  the 
world  be  made  fit  and  safe  to  live  in;  and 
particularly  that  it  be  made  safe  for  every 
peace-loving  nation  which,  like  our  own, 
wishes  to  live  its  own  life,  determine  its  own 
institutions,  be  assured  of  justice  and  fair 
dealings  by  the  other  peoples  of  the  world 
as  against  force  and  selfish  aggression. 

He  spoke  of  the  peaceful  world  in 
which  peoples  and  nations  were  free  to 
determine  their  own  destiny.  Shortly 
afterwards,  no  doubt  encouraged  by 
the  American  president's  determina- 
tion, the  proufl  and  courageous  people 
of  Lithuania  on  February  16.  1918  for- 
mally declared  their  independence.  In 
the  place  of  czarlst  absolutism,  Lithua- 
nians pledged  themselves  to  a  consti- 
tution that  guaranteed  the  freedoms 
of  speech,  assembly,  and  religion.  It 
was  truly  a  landmark  day  for  democra- 
cy in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  world. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  in  1940  this 
noble  democratic  experiment  came  to 
an  end,  crushed  by  the  Invading  army 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia,  were  annexed  by  force 
and  subjected  to  the  systematic  re- 
pression of  national  values  and  identi- 
ty we  have  come  to  know  as  typical  of 
the  Soviets.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Lith- 
uanians were  deported  to  labor  camps 
in  Siberia.  Lithuanian  prisoners  of 
conscience  continue  to  suffer  in  Soviet 
prisons  today  for  their  courageous  ef- 
forts to  maintain  the  spirit  of  Lithua- 
nian Independence.  Quite  properly, 
the  United  States  has  never  formally 
acquiesced  by  recognizing  the  forced 
Soviet  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States. 

Yet,  despite  Soviet  oppression,  Lith- 
uanians have  never  lost  the  spirit  of 
independence.  Sustained  by  their  love 
of  country  and  their  unshakeable 
belief  in  freedom,  they  have  remained 
true  to  the  admirable  values  pro- 
claimed on  February  16,  1918.  It  Is  be- 
cause of  this  undying  hope  and  un- 
daunted aspiration  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  we  mark  this  anniversary  each 
year. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  are  not 
alone— we  share  in  their  struggle.  We 
are  reminded  that  freedom  must  never 
be  taken  for  granted. 

In  commemorating  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day  we  honor  the  indomita- 


ble spirit  and  tradition  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people.  By  doing,  so  we  remind 
the  Soviet  Union  that  the  free  world 
remains  firm  In  Its  commitment  to  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Baltic 
peoples.* 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  16,  1984,  we  commemorated 
the  66th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Independent  Democratic 
Republic  of  Lithuania  by  the  Lithua- 
nian National  Council.  The  roots  of  in- 
dependence grow  deep  in  the  soil  of 
this  Baltic  nation. 

In  1251,  Mindaugus  the  Great 
brought  the  Lithuanian  principalities 
together  to  form  a  unified  and  Inde- 
pendent kingdom.  Despite  unceasing 
attempts  to  Invade  their  little  kingdom 
by  the  neighboring  Teutonic  knights 
and  Russians,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
persevered.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Grand  Duke  Gediminas,  the  kingdom 
expanded  rapidly.  As  a  result,  Lithua- 
nia remained  an  independent  state  for 
more  than  five  centuries. 

In  1795,  the  kingdom  was  divided  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Russia.  Subsequent- 
ly, the  Lithuanians  were  denied  the 
political  independence  which  they  had 
fought  fervently  to  maintain.  Under 
Russian  czarlst  rule,  the  people  were 
subjected  to  the  harsh  policy  of  Russi- 
fication which  was  designed  to  deprive 
them  of  their  own  culture. 

Sparked  by  the  1905  revolt  in 
Russia,  however,  the  seeds  of  national- 
ism and  independence  in  Lithuania 
began  to  mature.  Once  again,  through- 
out World  War  I,  the  nationalist 
movement  continued  to  grow  in 
strength  and  ultimately  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Lithuanian  National 
Council  in  September  1917.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  the  council  issued  a  decla- 
ration of  independence  at  Vlltains  in 
February  and  a  government  was  short- 
ly formed.  Despite  efforts  by  the  Bol- 
sheviks to  dominate  the  Republic,  the 
nationalist  government  continued  to 
rule. 

Finally,  the  Soviets,  recognizing  the 
strong  sentiment  of  nationalism 
within  the  Republic,  signed  a  peace 
treaty  with  Lithuania  in  July  1920. 
The  treaty  declared  in  part,  that: 

In  conformity  with  the  right  declared  by 
the  Russian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Re- 
public that  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  free 
self-determination.  Russia  recognizes  with- 
out any  reserve  the  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  State  of  Lithuania  with  all 
juridicial  consequences  resulting  from  such 
recognition,  and  voluntarily  and  forever  re- 
nounces all  sovereign  rights  possessed  by 
Russia  over  the  Lithuanian  people. 

Shortly  after  the  start  of  World  War 
II.  the  Soviets  secured  permission  to 
station  troops  in  Lithuania  in  ex- 
change for  the  transfer  of  certain  ter- 
ritories which  had  been  seized  from 
Poland.  On  June  15.  1940,  however,  an 
invading  force  of  more  than  300,000 
Soviet  troops  entered  Lithuania.  "This 
blatant  act  of  aggression  by  the  Com- 
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munist  regime  of  Joseph  Stalin 
brought  to  a  tragic  end  the  independ- 
ence and  prosperity  which  Lithuani- 
ans had  enjoyed  during  the  22  years 
which  followed  the  issuance  of  the 
declaration  of  independence  in  1918. 
In  August  of  1940.  the  Conimunist 
leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  illegal- 
ly annexed  the  free  and  independent 
country  of  Lithuania. 

Since  the  incorporation,  which  the 
United  SUtes  still  does  not  recognize, 
the  freedom-loving  people  of  Lithua- 
nia have  been  subjected  to  some  of  the 
most  brutual  forms  of  oppression  insti- 
tuted by  the  Kremlin.  Under  Stalin. 
Khrushchev.  Brezhnev,  and  Yuri 
Andropov,  thousands  of  Lithuanians 
have  been  slaughtered,  deported, 
exiled,  imprisoned  in  slave  labor  camps 
or  committed  to  psychiatric  institu- 
tions. 

Meanwhile  the  Soviet  Government 
has  enthusiastically,  and  hypocritical- 
ly, joined  in  support  of  such  important 
documents  on  human  rights  as  the 
U.N.  Universal  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights  and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 
The  case  of  Viktoras  Petkus.  however, 
demonstrates  the  Blatant  Soviet  disre- 
gard for  these  documents.  On  July  13. 
1978  Mr.  Petkus  was  sentenced  to  3 
years  imprisonment.  7  years  in  a  spe- 
cial regiment  camp  and  5  years  of  in- 
ternal exile  for  alleged  anti-Soviet  agi- 
tation and  propaganda.  His  only  crime 
was  that  of  belonging  to  the  Lithuania 
Helsinki  Monitoring  Group.  As  a 
prominent  Lithuanian  Literary  histo- 
rian, he  has  aided  in  revealing  to  the 
world  the  Soviet  violations  of  basic 
human  rights.  Victoras  Petkus  is  just 
one  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  per- 
secuted by  the  Soviet  regime  which 
has  been  imposed  upon  the  peace- 
loving  people  of  Lithuania. 

In  addition,  these  ruthless  dictators 
have  continued  to  follow  the  policy  of 
Russification  first  implemented  by 
czarist  Russia.  Accordingly,  they  have 
attempted  to  eliminate  every  vestige 
of  Lithuanian  culture  and  national 
identity,  including  the  native  lan- 
guage, religion,  art.  and  music.  Despite 
Soviet.denial  of  even  the  most  basic  of 
human  rights,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
have  struggled  heroically  in  their  ef- 
forts to  break  the  chains  of  Soviet 
domination.  Their  steadfast  belief  in 
the  principles  of  independence  and 
their  deep  rooted  desire  for  freedom 
have  enabled  Lithuanians  to  endure 
Communist  oppression. 

The  free  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  will  not  be  broken.  Their 
search  for  self-determination  will  con- 
tinue. 

On  February  16.  Lithuanians 
throughout  the  world,  including  the 
more  than  832.000  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans living  in  our  Nation,  joined  in  sol- 
idarity with  their  countrymen  in  ob- 
servance of  Lithuanian  independence. 
In  light  of  our  Nation's  dedication  to 
the    principle    of    independence    and 
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commitment  to  protection  of  civil  lib- 
erties, it  is  appropriate  that  we  join 
with  members  of  the  Lithuanian  com- 
munity by  commemorating  the  66th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
United  States  send  a  clear  and  strong 
sign  of  moral  support  to  the  3.2  mil- 
lion Lithuanians  living  under  Soviet 
tyranny  and  that  our  Government 
continue  to  champion  the  cause  of  in- 
dependence for  Lithuania.* 


ILUNOIS       OFFICIALS       OPPOSE 
CURBS  ON  INDUSTRIAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT BONDS 
Mr.    PERCY.     Mr.     President,    the 
House   Ways   and   Meanc   Committee 
has  reported  legislation— H.R.  4170— 
that  would,  among  other  things,  place 
new  limits  on  the  use  of  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds. 

These  IDB's.  as  they  are  called,  are 
used  by  the  State  of  Illinois  and  mu- 
nicipalities all  over  my  State  to  attract 
new  business.  They  have  been  helpful 
in  establishing  permanent,  private 
sector  jobs.  They  have  been  particular- 
ly valuable  as  an  alternative  means  of 
financing  in  an  era  of  high  interest 
rates. 

Our  Governor.  Jim  Thompson,  re- 
cently wrote  me  about  the  proposed 
cap  on  IDBs  in  H.R.  4170.  spelling  out 
his  strong  opposition  to  this  provision. 
Governor  Thompson  notes  that  under 
the  cap.  Illinois  would  be  limited  to 
$1.8  billion  in  bonds  a  year.  This  is  far 
under  the  amount  now  issued. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Thompson's  letter 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks. 

I  have  also  recently  heard  from  Chi- 
cago Mayor  Harold  Washington. 
Mayor  Washington  is  also  concerned 
about  the  impact  the  House  bill  would 
have  on  Chicago  and  other  cities.  In 
1983.  the  city  of  Chicago  issued  $662 
million  in  tax  exempt  bonds.  Mayor 
Washington  estimates  that  Chicago 
would  exceed  the  $150  per  person  limit 
by  40  percent  in  1984. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mayor  Washington's  letter 
and  position  paper  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  Illinois 
cannot  afford  to  lose  this  important 
economic  development  tool  at  this 
time.  My  State  has  been  hit  hard  by 
the  recession  and  has  consistently  had 
the  fourth  highest  unemployment  rate 
among  the  top  industrial  States.  More- 
over, in  the  last  2  months,  when  unem- 
ployment has  dropped  nationwide,  it 
has  inched  up  in  Illinois. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Finance 
Committee  to  carefully  review  these 
letters  and  the  mayor's  position  paper 


before  they   take  any  steps  to  limit 
IDB  activity. 

Exhibit  1 
State  of  Illinois, 
oftice  of  the  governor. 
Springfield,  III.,  October  25.  1983. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Senate  Dirksen  Of/ice  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  Last  week,  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  approved  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1983  with  provisions  that  se- 
verely restrict  Industrial  Development  Bond 
(IDB)  financing.  If  passed,  the  bill.  H.R. 
4170.  will  seriously  hamper  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois's  economic  development  efforts.  It  will 
restrict  programs  to  provide  housing  to  low 
income  families,  retard  the  development 
and  improvement  of  pollution  control  facili- 
ties, prevent  the  rehabilitation  of  older 
buildings  and  industrial  plants,  and  limit 
student  loans. 

The  most  damaging  element  of  the  bill  is 
a  $150  per  capita  state-bystate  volume  cap 
for  all  private  purpose  bonds  other  than 
mortgage  revenue  bonds.  This  includes  all 
small  issue  industrial  development  bonds  as 
well  as  bonds  for  multi-family  housing,  stu- 
dent loans,  airport  development,  sewage  and 
solid  waste  disposal,  and  pollution  control. 

Under  the  cap.  Illinois  would  be  limited  to 
$1.8  billion  in  bonds  per  year.  Last  year,  the 
Illinois  Housing  Development  Authority 
issued  approximately  $375  million  in  tax- 
exempt  housing  bonds.  The  state  estimates 
that  $160  million  in  student  loan  bonds  was 
issued  last  year.  The  Illinois  Environmental 
Facilities  Financing  Authority  predicts  that 
it  will  issue  $140  million  in  pollution  control 
bonds  this  year.  Bonds  are  also  issued  for 
many  other  purposes  by  the  state  and  by 
the  communities  around  the  state.  If  statis- 
tics were  available  for  all  IDBs  issued  per 
year  in  the  state,  analysts  are  certain  that 
the  total  amount  would  far  exceed  the  pro- 
posed cap. 

Although  there  may  be  persuasive  argu- 
ments for  a  cap.  the  concept  of  equity 
cannot  be  ignored.  In  order  for  equity  to 
prevail,  consideration  must  be  given  to 
those  states  that  rely  heavily  on  IDBs  in 
their  economic  development  programs. 

H.R.  4170  also  eliminates  the  use  of  IDBs 
for  the  purchase  of  land  or  existing  facili- 
ties. It  limits  bond  users  to  $40  million  in 
outstanding  IDB  financing,  hampering  the 
rapid  expansion  of  some  new  firms  and  lim- 
iting development  of  larger  corporations.  It 
restricts  the  use  of  arbitrage  funds  to  the 
extent  that  the  costs  of  issuance  cannot  be 
covered  by  those  funds. 

These  changes  would  virtually  destroy  the 
Industrial  Development  Bond  program,  a 
very  important  economic  development  tool 
in  Illinois.  Moreover,  the  restrictions  come 
on  the  heels  of  effective  legislative  reform 
of  the  program.  Just  last  year,  in  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
(TEFRA).  Congress  substantially  eliminated 
abuses  in  the  program,  precluding  the  need 
for  further  restrictions  this  year.  TEFRA 
added  limitations  which  prohibited  known 
abuses;  reduced  the  benefits  through  a  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  allowable  depreciation 
of  acquired  assets:  and  instituted  require- 
ments for  public  hearings,  elected  official 
approval,  and  information  reporting.  Since 
the  effective  date  of  TEFRA.  none  of  the  re- 
stricted abuses  has  occurred  and  small  issue 
industrial  development  bond  volume  has  re- 
ceded considerably. 

Industrial  Development  Bonds  are  an  im- 
portant and  effective  economic  development 
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tool.  H.R.  4170  will  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  Illinois's  development  programs 
and  on  the  housing  recovery  in  the  state.  I 
urge  you  to  take  strong  steps  to  prevent 
these  restrictions  from  becoming  law  by 
supporting  Congressman  Martin  Frost's  ef- 
forts in  the  Rules  Committee  on  Wednes- 
day. October  26  to  pass  a  rule  modification 
permitting  the  striking  of  the  IDB  restric- 
tions, and  by  supporting  the  amendment  re- 
moving the  restrictions  when  the  bill 
reaches  the  House  floor  on  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 27. 

Sincerely, 

James  R.  Thompson.  Governor. 

Office  of  the  Mayor. 
City  of  Chicago.  January  23,  1984. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  concern  about  HB  4170,  a  proposal  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  private  activity  bonds.  The 
passage  of  this  legislation  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  Chicago's  development 
efforts.  I  have  attached  a  report  which  de- 
lineates the  impact  of  HB  4170  on  Chicago. 

In  1983  the  City  of  Chicago  issued  $662 
million  in  tax  exempt  bonds.  Based  on  the 
$150  per  person  limit,  Chicago  will  surpass 
the  cap  by  40  percent  in  1984  and  36  percent 
in  1985.  Airport  expansion  plans  alone  for 
1984.  estimated  at  $515  million  will  exceed 
Chicago's  cap.  In  addition,  the  cap  would 
reduce  new  housing  construction  and  reha- 
bilitation by  approximately  25  percent. 
Other  harmful  provisions  restrict  the  use  of 
bond  proceeds  for  acquisition  of  land  and 
existing  facilities.  This  discriminates  against 
older  cities  by  effectively  prohibiting  reha- 
bilitation. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  that  you  con- 
sider the  options  I  outlined  in  the  attached 
report.  Basically,  these  consist  of  targeting 
the  use  of  private  activity  bonds  to  areas 
with  the  greatest  need,  identifying  various 
special  purpose  exemptions  such  as  multi- 
family  housing,  distributing  the  bond  au- 
thority across  the  region  for  regional 
projects  and  phasing  in  the  establishment 
of  a  cap  over  several  years. 

If  you  wish  to  discuss  this  further,  please 
contact  Robert  Mier.  Commissioner  of  the 
Department  of  Economic  Development  at 
312/744-3881  or  Ronald  Gibbs,  Director  of 
our  Washington,  D.C.  Office  at  202/554- 
7900. 

Sincerely. 

Harold  Washington. 

The  Impact  of  the  Proposed  Restrictions 

ON  (HB  4170)  Private  Activity  Bonds  in 

Chicago 

introduction 

As  Congress  resumes  its  debate  on  HB 
4170,  a  proposal  to  severely  restrict  the  use 
of  "private  activity"  bonds,  it  is  important 
to  understand  the  severe  impact  on  Chicago 
these  changes  would  causes.  A  "worst  case" 
scenario  would  find  Chicago  denied  at  least 
38  percent  of  its  potential  "private  activity" 
bond  financing  in  the  next  two  years, 
having  a  severe  effect  on  its  economic  revi- 
talization  efforts.  For  example,  it  would 
likely  reduce  new  housing  construction  and 
housing  rehabilitation  by  approximately  25 
percent. 

While  HB  4170  may  yet  undergo  signifi- 
cant modifications,  (including  those  con- 
tained in  the  compromise  version  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  last  fall) 
this  analysis  addresses  the  provisions  of  HB 
4170  as  it  now  stands.  Namely,  it  assumes 


that  the  proposed  $150  per  person  limit  ap- 
plied to  Home  Rule  Municipalities  will 
result  in  approximately  $432  million  per 
year  maximum  bond  issuance  for  Chicago. 
The  $150/person  limit  includes  all  "private 
activity"  bonds  currently  issued  for  housing, 
aviation,  and  economic  development  pur- 
poses including  General  Airport  Revenue 
Bonds.  Finally,  this  examination  assumes 
the  bill  will  continue  to  restrict  the  use  of 
bond  proceeds  for  acquisition  of  land  and 
existing  facilities.  These  conditions  consti- 
tutes the  "worst  case"  outlined  above. 

In  1983.  the  City  of  Chicago  Department 
of  Aviation,  Economic  Development,  and 
Housing  issued  $662  million  in  tax  exempt 
bonds.  These  departments  anticipate  an 
even  greater  need  in  the  next  two  years: 
$723  million  in  1984  and  $679  million  in 
1985.  which  exceeds  the  proposed  cap  by  40 
percent  and  36.4  percent,  respectively.  The 
following  table  summarizes  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago's actual  and  projected  issuance  of  tax 
exempt  bonds  for  the  1980-1985  period  (in 
millions  of  dollars): 


1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

Planned 

1984     1985 

AviJtiOd 

Economic  devehnxnent 

Housing 

0 
S6 
0 

0 

45  7 
0 

144 
279 
427 

361 
46  6 
254  4 

515       425 
48        54 

160       200 

Total        

56 

457 

214  6 

6621 

723       679 

impact  of  the  limit 

The  impact  of  HB  4170  on  Chicago  can 
best  be  understood  by  exploring  the  three 
main  areas  of  activity  using  these  bonds 
within  Chicago:  aviation,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  housing. 

taJ  Aviation 

In  the  area  of  aviation,  the  City  has  em- 
barked on  a  major  airport  development  pro- 
gram to  modernize  and  increase  the  capac- 
ities of  both  O'Hare  and  Midway.  Although 
the  collective  design  capacity  of  these  air- 
ports is  25  million  passengers  annually,  they 
now  handle  over  40  million  passengers  per 
year,  mostly  through  O'Hare.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  volume  will  expand  to  80  million 
annual  passengers  by  the  year  2000.  drawn 
from  the  three  state  region.  This  traffic  rep- 
resents a  demand  for  air  services  reflecting 
the  needs  of  an  expanding  and  modernizing 
regional  economy.  Without  the  planned  ex- 
pansions, this  economic  growth  will  be  tem- 
pered. 

Prom  the  perspective  of  the  City  of  Chi- 
gago.  the  aviation  expansion  plans  could  not 
be  financed  without  "private  activity" 
bonds.  Planned  bond  activity  for  1984  alone 
totals  $515  million,  which  includes  $335  mil- 
lion in  the  form  of  General  Airport  Revenue 
Bonds.  This  would  exceed  the  City  of  Chica- 
go's total  estimated  annual  cap  by  19.2  per- 
cent. 

Both  O'Hare  and  Midway  airports  serve 
the  entire  metropolitan  region  of  over  7  mil- 
lion people,  not  only  Chicago.  According  to 
the  provisions  of  HB  4170,  the  bonds  used  to 
finance  the  development  of  the  airports 
would  not  be  counted  toward  the  limit  of 
any  other  municipalities.  This  enables  other 
regional  jurisdictions,  often  competitors  of 
Chicago  for  new  economic  activity,  to  bene- 
fit from  the  airport  development  without 
sacrificing  any  of  their  development  re- 
sources. 

(b>  Economic  development 

Due  to  a  number  of  well  recited  factors, 
Chicago  has  often  found  itself  at  a  competi- 


tive disadvantage  for  retaining  or  capturing 
economic  activity.  The  "private  activity" 
bond  program,  in  the  form  of  Industrial 
Revenue  Bonds,  has  enabled  Chicago  to 
stimulate  economic  activities  in  areas  of  the 
city  most  in  need  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties. In  addition,  companies  that  do  benefit 
from  the  IRB's  create  needed  tax  revenues 
for  the  City.  State,  and  Federal  government. 
In  1983  alone,  the  Department  of  Economic 
Development  coordinated  17  industrial  reve- 
nue bond  projects  representing  $46.6  million 
in  new  investment.  These  projects  also  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  1584  jobs  and  in 
the  retention  of  an  additional  2419. 

The  IRB  program  represents  the  most  at- 
tractive incentive  the  City  can  currently 
offer  businesses  that  consider  expansion  or 
relocation  in  Chicago.  The  bonds  provide  an 
excellent  tool  for  the  private  sector  to  assist 
the  City  in  leveraging  public  funds,  often 
constituting  an  essential  component  of  a 
project  which  requires  both  public  and  pri- 
vate funds. 

The  department  plans  to  aggressively 
expand  this  program  in  the  next  several 
years,  with  goals  of  $48  and  $54  million  an- 
nually in  1984  and  1985.  It  is  exploring  vari- 
ous techniques  of  issuing  these  instruments 
which  would  make  them  more  useful  for  fi- 
nancing smaller  industrial  developments, 
with  emphasis  on  reducing  the  fixed  costs  of 
financing.  The  goal  is  to  have  a  greater 
impact  on  the  small  and  minority  business 
sectors,  the  anticipated  source  of  consider- 
able new  job  growth  in  Chicago. 
(c)  Housing 

The  restriction  of  "private  activity"  bonds 
will  have  a  two-fold  impact  on  housing  in 
Chicago,  an  overall  estimated  25  percent  re- 
duction of  aggregate  new  housing,  construc- 
tion or  housing  rehabilitation,  and  a  virtual 
elimination  of  any  effort  to  provide  afford- 
able housing  to  low-to-moderate  income 
households.  The  City's  "private  activity" 
bond  program  has  played  a  major  role  in 
Chicago's  development.  For  example,  almost 
50  percent  of  housing  units  constructed  or 
substantially  rehabilitated  in  Chicago  in 
1982-83  resulted  from  the  Department  of 
Housing's  use  of  "private  activity"  bonds, 
(4270  units  out  of  a  total  production  of 
8939). 

Probably  more  critical  is  the  impact  of  the 
curtailment  of  "private  activity"  bonds  on 
low-to-moderate  income  households.  His- 
torically, the  Hud  Section  8  program  has 
played  a  primary  role  in  increasing  the 
supply  of  rental  units  for  low-to-moderate 
income  households.  With  the  elimination  of 
Section  8,  the  burden  now  falls  on  the  only 
remaining  resource  of  the  "private  activity" 
bond  program,  which  contains  a  require- 
ment that  at  least  17.5  percent  of  the  units 
be  reserved  for  low-to-moderate  income  ten- 
ants. 

restrictions  on  acquisition  of  land  or 
existing  facilities 

HB  4170  also  includes  severe  restrictions 
limiting  the  use  of  bond  proceeds  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  and  existing  facilities.  By 
allowing  the  use  of  the  bonds  only  for  new 
construction,  the  act  clearly  favors  subur- 
ban areas,  giving  such  areas  a  powerful 
added  competitive  advantage  over  older  cen- 
tral cities.  This  is  an  especially  ironic  conse- 
quence of  the  act  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  original  intent  of  IRB's  was  to  provide 
an  incentive  for  industrial  development  in 
depressed  regions.  These  provisions  effec- 
tively discriminate  against  older  urban  areas 
by  preventing  use  of  bonds  for  the  rehabili- 
tation and  re-use  of  vacant  or  underutilized 
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industrial,  commercial  and  residential  space. 
Nearly  70  percent  of  all  DED  bond  projects 
through  1982  involved  the  renovation  of  ex- 
isting facilities  rather  than  new  construc- 
tion. With  these  provisions,  businesses  will 
be  more  likely  to  consider  a  suburban  loca- 
tion where  new  construction  and  land  are 
easier  and  less  expensive.  In  addition  to  the 
cap,  this  provision  would  further  limit  Chi- 
cago's ability  to  use  "private  activity"  bonds 
for  economic  development  and  housing  pur- 
poses. 

CONCLUSION 

"Private  activity"  bonds  have  been  used 
positively  in  Chicago  to  redevelop  commer- 
cial, industrial  and  residential  areas  and  to 
bring  employment  opportunities  to  areas 
with  the  greatest  needs.  For  example,  the 
Department  of  Economic  Development's 
1982  survey  of  100  bond  recipients  found 
that  60  percent  of  bond  financing  has  gone 
to  facilities  located  in  the  City  s  low  income 
areas.  HB  4170  would  seriously  impact  the 
City  of  Chicagos  efforts  to  promote  eco- 
nomic revitalization  especially  in  areas  of 
greatest  need.  At  a  national  level,  it  repre- 
sents a  drawing  back  from  efforts  to  stimu- 
late the  economies  of  the  less  advantaged 
areas. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Although  Congress  is  entertaining  a 
number  of  possible  modifications  to  HB 
4170.  the  following  approaches  would  miti- 
gate Its  impact  on  Chicago. 

1.  Targeting.— Ritopnizf  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  "private  activily  '  bonds  for  eco- 
nomic developnu-ni  and  permit  the  use  of 
bonds  in  areas  with  the  greatest  need.  If  a 
cap  must  b«'  maintained,  criteria  should  be 
developed  to  allocate  the  cap  among  the 
most  distressed  ciiiea  and  states.  In  addi- 
tion, tymd  proceed.s  should  be  allowed  to  fi- 
nance the  rehabilitation  of  existing  facili- 
ties, a  modification  of  vital  importance  to 
older,  econoinicall.v  di:.advantaged  areas. 

2.  Exemptions. -The  broad  category  of 
private  industry  bonds  includes  many  spe- 
cial purpos»-  bond.'s  \xhich  involve  multi-mil 
lion  dollar  projects  that  will  absorb  most  o: 
any  cap.  and  efipctively  prohibit  small  scale 
economic  development  projects.  Con.se- 
quently.  we  propo.se  several  exemptions  to 
provide  space  under  the  cap. 

(a>  Exclude  housing  "oonds  from  the  re 
strictions  of  HB  4170  recognizing  that  pri- 
vate activity'  bonds  reoresent  virtually  the 
only  vehicle  lor  expa  -.ding  the  supply  of 
housing  acces,*ib!e  to  low  to  moderate 
income  households. 

tb)  Exclude  General  Airport  Revenue 
Bonds  from  the  restrictions.  In  1984.  this 
would  involve  $335  million. 

3.  For  projects  with  a  clear  regional  and 
national  impact,  like  the  O'  Hare  expansion, 
distribute  the  burden  of  use  of  the  bonding 
authority  across  the  benefiting  region.  For 
example,  the  $515  million  of  airport  bonds 
planned  for  1984  might  be  distributed  for 
accounting  purposes  by  population  resulting 
in  only  about  $200  million  counting  toward 
Chicago's  limit. 

4.  Limit  the  maximum  .size  of  project  for 
which  "private  activity"  bonds  can  be  used 
with  larger  projects  requiring  Congressional 
approval. 

5.  Approach  the  long  run  limit  gradually. 
If  the  $l50/person  limit  was  reached  in 
1988.  municipalities  would  have  time  to  ex 
plore  alternative  methods  of  financing. 


AGC  PRESIDENT  PEPPER 
LEAVES  OFFICE 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  next 
month,  Richard  S.  Pepper,  president 
of  the  Associated  General  Contractors 
of  America,  will  step  down  after  com- 
pleting a  1-year  term, 

I  congratulate  him  on  bringing  to 
the  Nation's  attention  the  problem  of 
our  deteriorating  public  works  infra- 
structure. The  report  completed  by  his 
organization  has  received  wide  atten- 
tion both  on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  state- 
houses  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Pepper  is  a  native  of  Chicago 
and  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  a  Chi- 
cago-based construction  firm.  Pepper 
Construction  Co. 

He  is  a  real  credit  to  the  community. 
Mr.  Pepper  is  a  director  of  both  the 
Chicago  Boys  Club  and  the  Chicago 
Heart  Association,  He  is  former  chair- 
man of  the  John  Evans  Club  at  North- 
western University. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  reprinted  in  the  Record,  an 
article  from  the  Engineering  News- 
Record  which  details  Mr.  Peppers 
"Push  for  Productivity." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Peiter:  Be  Cost-Effective  or  Die 
In  addition  to  being  the  1983  president  of 
the  A.ssociated  General  Contractors,  Rich- 
ard S.  Pepper,  the  chairman  of  Chicago 
ba.-ied  Pepper  Construction  Co.,  is  a  leading 
indicator  of  where  the  construction  industry 
is  heading  in  the  1980s. 

In  his  26  .vears  as  president  and  then 
chairman  of  the  firm  his  father  founded. 
Pepper  has  met  productivity  problems  head- 
on  and  seen  Pepper  Construction  grow  to  50 
times  its  size  in  1957.  Pepper  is  a  union  con- 
tractor in  Illinois,  but  he  faced  business  re- 
alities and  established  open  shop  operations 
in  Florida  and  Texas.  He  respects  the  crafts- 
manship of  many  building  tradesmen,  but 
he  talks  tough  when  their  unions  want 
higher  wages  than  the  market  will  bear. 
Most  of  all.  Pepper  is  a  productivity-pusher 
who  hates  to  see  men  or  money  sit  idle 
when  there  is  a  job  to  be  done  and  profit  to 
be  earned. 

Uke  all  other  industries,  construction 
faces  the  te.st  and  challenge  of  cost-effec- 
tiveness." Pepper  told  AGC  members  con- 
vening in  Atlanta  this  week.  "Meeting  that 
test  and  challenge  will  determine  the 
future"  of  construction  industry  manage- 
ment and  labor. 

The  key  problem  facing  his  firm,  his  asso- 
ciation and  his  industry  today,  says  Pepper, 
is  the  demand  by  the  building  trades  for 
high  wages  and  restrictive  work  rules  in  a 
lime  when  union  construction  is  losing  mar- 
kets to  the  open  shop.  If  the  building  trades 
don't  learn  to  share  contractors'  concerns 
about  the  bottom  line,  he  says,  union  con- 
struction "won't  survive,  and  the  open  shop 
movement  will  take  over  the  industry." 
rollovers 
To  reverse  the  decline  of  union  construc- 
tion, says  Pepper,  the  building  trades  will 
have  to  change  the  way  they  do  business. 
"Any  bargaining  that  takes  place  in  1983 
has  to  be  zero-based. "  he  says,  adding  that 
unions  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  must  give 


'"serious  consideration  to  a  rollover  of  exist- 
ing contracts  that  are  up  in  April.  May  and 
June  of  this  year,  extending  them  for  an- 
other year  or  longer.  Union  journeymen 
have  literally  priced  themselves  out  of  the 
market." 

In  addition,  says  Pepper,  "we  have  to  get 
rid  of  featherbedding  and  take  a  look  at  pro- 
ductivity, jurisdictional  disputes  and  the  use 
of  helpers.  And,  in  lieu  of  strikes,  were 
going  to  have  to  get  some  sort  of  impasse: 
settlement  plan  into  our  agreements. '  Last 
April.  AGC  and  most  of  the  basic  trades 
agreed  on  a  standardized  settlement  plan, 
but  to  date  few  local  unions  have  included  it 
in  their  contracts. 

HOPE  FOR  RECOVERY 

The  root  of  the  building  trades"  problems. 
Pepper  believes,  is  weak  leadership.  ""The 
union  movement  and  union  contractors 
could  do  very,  very  well  if  the  international 
presidents  took  a  stronger  leadership  role 
and  did  not  give  their  local  unions  complete 
autonomy,"  he  says.  For  now.  Pepper  says 
union  contractors  can  only  hope  that  the 
Market  Recovery  Program  for  Union  Con- 
struction being  pushed  by  the  National  Con- 
struction Employers  Council  and  the  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Department, 
AFL-CIO.  will  gain  acceptance  at  the  local 
level.  The  program,  started  last  year,  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
local  management-labor  committees  to  iden- 
tify and  address  competitive  problems.  The 
program's  .success.  Pepper  says,  ""is  entirely 
based  on  the  collective  bargaining  and  the 
contracts  coming  up"  this  spring. 

Pepper  also  hopes  that  the  Business 
Roundtable's  Construction  Industry  Cost 
Effectiveness  Project  will  have  a  strong 
impact,  not  only  on  union  construction  but 
on  the  industry  as  a  whole.  The  project's  23 
reports,  which  contain  more  than  220  rec- 
ommendations for  improving  cost-effective- 
ne.ss  in  the  industry,  provides  "an  excellent 
summary"  of  the  failings  "not  only  of  the 
building  trades,  but  of  contractors  and 
owners  themselves."  Earlier  this  week. 
Pepper  appointed  an  AGC  task  force  to 
work  with -the  Roundtable  to  speed  inclu- 
sion of  many  of  the  project's  recommenda- 
tions in  contracts  negotiated  by  AGCs  col- 
lective-bargaining chapters. 

OPEN  SHOP  OPTION 

Bui  despite  the  hope  he  holds  for  the 
Roundtable's  project  and  the  market-recov- 
ery plan.  Pepper,  like  many  other  union 
contractors,  is  eyeing  open  shop  contruction 
as  a  viable  alternative.  "The  building  trades 
here  in  Chicago  are  excellent,"  he  says, 
adding  that  he  "would  prefer  to  be  a  union 
contractor.  But  I  have  to  be  realistic  as  a 
management  person  and  say  if  we  cannot 
survive,  we  would  consider  being  open 
shop." 

Outside  of  its  headquarters  state.  Pepper 
Construction  already  is.  'We  have  assigned 
our  bargaining  rights  (to  an  AGC  chapter) 
in  Illinois,  "  says  Pepper,  but  "we  have  not 
done  so  in  any  other  state.  When  we  go  into 
(Florida  or  Texas),  we  analyze  which  is 
more  competitive  overall— open  shop  or 
union.  "  Following  this  analysis,  he  says,  '"we 
have  determined  many  times  that  we  should 
work  on  an  open  shop  basis." 

One  of  the  goals  of  Pepper  Construction's 
five-year  strategic  plan  is  "to  broaden  our 
markets, "  says  Pepper,  and  the  only  way  to 
do  that  is  to  expand  Chicago— where  "we 
have  always  had  a  good  market"— to  the 
sunbelt.  "We  have  young,  aggressive  people 
who  want  to  see  the  company  grow  and  to 
grow  with  the  company,"  he  explains,  so 
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Pepper  Construction  opened  offices  in  Or- 
lando and  Dallas  and  sought  new  construc- 
tion contracts  in  those  fast-growing  areas. 
According  to  Pepper,  fully  35  percent  of  the 
firm's  $193  million  in  1982  revenues  came 
from  outside  Illinois. 

In  addition  to  pushing  into  new  markets— 
and  pushing  the  building  trades  to  accept 
lower  wages  and  less  restrictive  work  rules- 
Pepper  Construction's  "young,  aggressive 
people"  are  pushing  to  increase  their  own 
productivity.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  firm  was 
managed  ""by  the  seat  of  its  pants,"  says 
Pepper.  ""But  today,  I  think,  it's  a  profes- 
sional business  and  you  need  management 
abilities.  All  of  our  managers  are  coming  out 
of  college  and  are  well-trained." 

NEW  BLOOD 

Among  the  firm's  younger  executives  is 
Geoffrey  C.  Knudson,  40,  who  was  promot- 
ed to  president  when  John  I.  Skanderup,  63. 
became  Pepper  Construction's  vice  chair- 
man. In  a  similar  fashion,  older  executives 
have  been  promoted  or.  when  they  retired, 
replaced  with  executives  more  highly 
trained  in  business  and  finance.  In  some 
cases,  new  positions  were  created  to  deal 
with  the  growing  complexities  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

""We  created  (the  position  of)  vice  presi- 
dent-finance for  Gordon  B.  Marshall,"  who 
is  39  and  a  certified  public  accountant,  says 
Knudson.  And  Joel  Thomason.  33.  with  pre- 
vious experience  at  a  Chicago  construction 
materials  company,  was  added  to  the  staff 
as  head  of  accounting.  Those  additions  to 
Pepper  Construction's  management  "gave 
us  the  financial  expertise  we  needed,"  he 
adds. 

The  firm's  executives,  particularly  Knud- 
son, have  been  playing  increasingly  impor- 
tant roles  in  recent  months  while  Pepper 
has  been  away  on  association  business. 
Pepper  says  that  w'hile  he  worked  80-hour 
weeks  in  his  earlier  years  as  head  of  the 
firm,  he  now  delegates  day-to-day  adminis- 
tration to  Knudson.  "Being  in  AGC.  I  have 
to."  he  says,  adding  that  recently  he  was 
away  for  more  than  three  weeks  in  a  single 
month. 

PROFIT  CENTERS 

Knudson  concurs,  saying,  "We  place  a  lot 
of  emphasis  on  autonomy,  both  in  our  spe- 
cific operations  and  in  our  individual  re- 
sponsibilities. Each  of  our  project  managers 
is  really  a  profit  center."  Pepper  adds,  ""Ev- 
erything has  to  be  a  profit  center  in  our 
business— even  our  accounting  department. 
They  have  to  work  our  cash  flow."' 

While  many  contractors  have  come  to 
look  at  financing  as  a  losing  battle  in  recent 
years.  Pepper  says,  in  1982  "we  made  $1.5 
million  on  our  money  in  interest."  That  con- 
siderable interest  is  due  in  part  to  the  firm's 
tradition  of  not  borrowing— all  work  has  to 
be  financed  from  cash  flow.  But  the  interest 
is  also  due  to  Pepper's  insistence  that  the 
accounting  department  make  retained  earn- 
ings as  profitable  as  any  of  the  roughly  400 
jobs  the  firm  takes  on  each  year. 

Pepper's  meticulous  approach  to  profits 
and  productivity,  his  moves  to  the  sunbelt 
and  the  open  shop,  and  his  tough  talk  to 
the  building  trades  reflect  the  growing  prag- 
matism of  the  nation's  union  contractors  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  longest  recessions  on 
record.  According  to  Pepper,  he  has  no 
choice  but  to  talk  tough  and  face  the  firm's 
and  the  industry's  problems  head-on.  "The 
survival  of  union  construction  is  at  stake." 

OPTIMISM,  PESSIMISM 

In  addition  to  promoting  the  importance 
of  cost-effectiveness  in  the  construction  in- 


dustry, AGC  President  Pepper  has  the  fol- 
lowing views  on  current  industry  issues: 

On  the  Impartial  Jurisdictional  Disputes 
Board:  "We  hung  in  there  on  a  month-to- 
month  basis  for  18  months,  trying  to  work 
out  a  reasonable  solution  where  awards 
would  be  made  on  cost-effectiveness.  We  felt 
that  it  was  not  wise  to  stay  in  something 
that  was  not  productive." 

On  the  National  Construction  Industry 
Council:  ""In  past  years,  NCIC  tried  to  take  a 
stand  on  every  issue.  If  NCIC  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  1983,  we  should  take  two  issues  we 
can  agree  on  and  concentrate  on  them." 

On  standard  subcontract  forms:  "I'm  very 
optimistic  about  the  chances  of  reaching  an 
agreement  [with  the  subcontractor  groups] 
this  year." 

On  small-business  set-asides:  "If  I  had  the 
power  to  change  things,  I'd  make  construc- 
tion exempt  from  [the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's set-aside  program]."  At  the 
very  least,  he  says.  "SBA  ought  to  get  (set- 
asides  in  construction]  down  to  jobs  of 
about  $250,000. " 

On  pension-plan  changes:  The  chances  for 
amending  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  "will  be  very  remote  in  this 
Congress.  If  we  go  in  to  testify  (on  ERISA 
while  Congress  is  focusing  on  the  budget], 
we  just  won't  be  heard." 

On      Davis-Bacon      repeal:      "President 
Reagan  is  a  man  of  his  word.  We  will  not  see 
the  repeal  of  Davis-Bacon  over  the  next  two- 
years." 

On  infrastructure  improvements:  "A  start 
has  been  made  in  addressing  America's 
transportation  needs,  but  it  was  a  long-de- 
layed start  and  is  not  the  ultimate  solution 
to  either  our  transportation  or  other  public- 
facilities  needs." 


DEREGULATION  RIGHT  CHOICE: 
UNITED'S  FERRIS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  fall, 
Richard  J.  Ferris,  chairman  of  United 
Airlines,  spoke  before  the  1983  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Association  of  Cas- 
ualty and  Surety  Executives  and  the 
National  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Agents, 

The  speech  marked  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  enactment  of  the  Air- 
line Deregulation  Act  of  1978,  which 
was,  I  might  add,  supported  by  United 
Airlines. 

As  Chairman  Ferris  points  out  in  his 
speech,  the  transition  from  a  tightly 
regulated  industry  to  deregulation  has 
not  been  easy  because  of  the:  Tripling 
of  oil  prices;  grounding  of  the  McDon- 
nell-Douglas DC-10;  air  controllers 
strike  with  capacity  restrictions  at 
many  key  airports.  Some  of  these  con- 
trols still  persist;  and  recession. 

Yet,  Chairman  Ferris  believes  that 
because  of  deregulation.  United  serves 
the  public  better  and  more  efficiently. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Playing  the  Game  After  the  Rules  Change 
(Richard  J.  Ferris) 

The  airline  industry  marks  an  important 
anniversary  this  month.  Five  years  ago, 
then-President  Jimmy  Carter  deregulated 
the  airlines. 


These  five  years  have  been  tough,  but  re- 
warding. 

Tough  because  airline  deregulation  has 
been  a  phased  process  that  will  culminate 
with  the  sunset  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  on  December  31,  1984.  Tough  because 
we  didn't  gain  route  freedom,  i.e..  asset  allo- 
cation, until  January  1,  1982.  Tough  because 
we  didn't  obtain  pricing  freedom  until  last 
January.  And  tough  because  what  we  knew 
was  going  to  be  a  difficult  transition  from  a 
tightly  regulated  economic  environment  to 
a  free-market  system  was  made  even  more 
difficult  by  four  major  occurrences:  Tripling 
of  oil  prices;  grounding  of  DC- 10s;  the  worst 
recession  since  the  depression:  and  the  air- 
traffic-controllers'  strike,  which  has  idled  a 
hefty  percent  of  our  asset  base  for  two 
years. 

Murphy's  law  was  in  full  swing. 

These  past  five  years  also  have  been 
tough  because  of  the  personal  hardship 
borne  by  many  of  our  employees  as  we  exor- 
cised the  inefficiencies  inherent  in  a  regu- 
lated industry. 

But  the  past  five  years  have  been  reward- 
ing, too.  Rewarding  because  business  exists 
to  serve  society,  and  today  we  are  serving 
the  public  much  more  efficiently. 

As  you  know.  United  virtually  stood  alone 
in  the  airline  industry  as  a  supporter  of  de- 
regulation. For  a  while,  at  industry  meet- 
ings. I  was  about  as  popular  as  a  skunk  at  a 
lawn  party.  But  being  an  advocate  of  de- 
regulation allowed  United  to  play  a  con- 
structive role  in  fashioning  the  legislation 
that  changed  our  industry. 

Of  course,  a  change  from  40  years  of  tight 
regulation  to  a  free-market  doesn't  come 
about  overnight,  or  in  a  year,  or  even  in  five 
years.  It  doesn't  come  about  problem-free  or 
without  some  sleepless  nights  spent  wonder- 
ing what  the  long-term  effects  will  be.  Ef- 
fects on  the  organization  you  head:  on  the 
employees  who  depend  on  you  for  their  live- 
lihood: and  on  the  shareholders  who  stake 
their  money  on  your  ability  to  run  a  profita- 
ble company. 

So  how  does  a  business  move  from  nearly 
five  decades  of  tight  economic  regulation  to 
little  or  no  regulation?  The  same  way  you 
drive  in  Tokyo  traffic— very  carefully. 

We  thought  we  were  prepared  for  a  free 
market.  We  were— but  not  enough.  We've 
learned  a  lot  since  1978.  We  did  some  things 
right.  We  missed  the  mark  on  others. 

I  hope  some  of  the  lessons  we  learned  will 
be  useful  to  you  as  you  face  changing  times 
in  the  financial-services  industry.  And  as 
you  face  a  more  intensely  competitive  mar- 
ketplace. 

These  five  lessons  sounded  simple  enough 
as  I  prepared  this  speech.  But  they  weren't 
so  clear-cut  back  in  1978. 

The  lessons?  We  learned  to  change  the 
way  we  think.  We  learned  to  define  our  mis- 
sion and  its  supporting  strategies,  keeping 
the  unexpected  in  mind.  We  leame<l  to 
break  out  revenue  and  expense  by  product 
line.  We  learned  to  cut  costs.  We  learned  to 
know  our  customers. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  each  of  them. 

The  first  lesson:  We  learned  to  change  the 
way  we  think. 

The  new  environment  required— no,  de- 
manded—we examine  all  of  the  old  beliefs 
about  our  business.  It  was  one  thing  to  say 
United  couldn't  be  the  same  kind  of  airline 
it  was  in  days  of  government  regulation.  It 
was  another  thing  to  be  able  to  descril)e 
what  kind  of  airline  United  was  going  to 
become.  Occasionally  our  top-management 
meetings  took  on  the  tone  of  the  jury  in 
""Twelve  Angry  Men." 
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This  ability  to  think  clearly— devoid  of  40 
years  of  mental  baggage-was  key  to  a  suc- 
cessful transition.  It  still  is  key  today.  The 
ability  to  think  clearly  is  a  constant  factor 
to  be  dealt  with  in  all  the  lessons  we 
learned. 

United-like  each  of  your  companies-has 
a  distinct  culture.  When  you  move  that  cul- 
ture to  a  new  environment,  you  don't  have 
time  to  wait  for  the  evolution  of  the  species 
as  it  occurs  in  nature. 

The  August  1982  issue  of  the  Harvard 
Business  Review  highlighted  the  thinking 
gap  in  an  article  called  Deregulation— Sur- 
viving the  Transition. "  The  article  present 
ed  these  contrasting  views: 

When  it  comes  to  the  customer,  regulated 
thinking  says  the  regulator  may  be  viewed 
as  the  most  important  customer.  But 
market  thinking  says  the  ultimate  customer 
is  the  focal  point. 

When  it  comes  to  cost,  regulated  thinking 
promotes  cross  subsidy  of  products  and  serv- 
ices and  breeds  a  lack  of  cost  sensitivity  be- 
cause costs  are  part  of  the  rate  base.  But 
market  thinking  dictates  that  costs  be  kept 
by  product  and/or  markets  served. 

When  it  comes  to  employees,  regulated 
thinking  prefers  a  paternalistic  orientation. 
But  market  thinking  prefers  results  orienta 
tion. 

When  it  comes  to  competition,  regulated 
thinking  seeks  to  limit  competition.  But 
market  thinking  seeks  product  superiority 
and  cost  efficiency  to  rebuff  competition. 

When  it  comes  to  decisionmaking,  regulat- 
ed thinking  becomes  concerned  with  the 
process,  i.e..  forms  and  procedures.  But 
market  thmking  becomes  concerned  with 
the  results. 

Clear  thinking  was— and  still  is— the 
toughest  lesson  of  deregulation.  Without  it. 
you  cannot  properly  address  the  other  les- 
sons learned.  Without  it.  you  cannot  proper 
ly  establish  the  mission  of  your  corporation. 
Or  the  strategies  to  achieve  the  mission.  Or 
the  proper  organizations  to  carry  out  the 
strategies.  Or  the  ability  to  find  new  mar- 
kets and  to  serve  them  cost  effectively. 

In  my  opinion,  this  thinking  process  re- 
quires the  intense  involvement  of  the  CEO 
and  of  the  COO.  No  one  else  can  provide 
the  leadership  that  will  effectively  change  a 
company's  culture,  mentality,  or  thinking  in 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time.  I  define  rea- 
sonable as  survival  versus  extinction.  Exam- 
ples of  tx)th  are  evident  in  the  airline  indus- 
try today. 

The  second  lesson;  We  learned  to  define 
our  mission  and  supporting  strategies,  keep- 
ing the  unexpected  in  mind. 

There  was  little  need  and  little  incentive 
to  plan  when  government  regulation  pro- 
tected us  from  the  real  world  like  an  incuba- 
tor protects  a  newly  hatched  chick. 

We  thought  we  were  prepared  for  deregu- 
lation because  for  years  we  supported  it. 
talked  about  it.  thought  about  it.  But  we 
were  wrong. 

We  didn't  realize  how  much  and  how  fast 
we  would  have  to  change  when  competition 
came  knocking  at  our  door.  And  we  didn't 
anticipate  the  knock  would  be  so  loud.  For 
example,  we  didn't  foresee  the  degree  and 
the  duration  of  pricing  wars. 

When  the  CAB  gave  up  control  over  air- 
line pricing  last  January,  new  airlines 
sprang  up.  clamoring  for  business.  Estab- 
lished airlines  fought  to  keep  their  share. 
Shaky  airlines  desperate  to  keep  cash  flow- 
ing slashed  their  prices.  The  air-fare  war 
was  on. 

To  help  us  achieve  our  mission— and  to 
refine  it  in  the  years  ahead— we  set  up  an 


Issues-management  committee.  The  commit- 
tee will  monitor  the  outside  environment.  It 
will  analyze  how  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic changes  are  likely  to  affect  our  busi- 
ness. And  it  will  establish  policies  for  deal- 
ing with  those  external  influences. 

The  third  lesson;  We  learned  to  break  out 
revenue  and  expense  by  product  line. 

Locking  at  total  revenue  and  expense  gen- 
erally is  acceptable  in  a  regulated  industry, 
where  costs  are  often  averaged  and  incen- 
tives are  not  encouraged.  But  that's  neither 
acceptable  nor  desirable  in  a  free  market. 

By  breaking  out  revenue  and  expense  by 
product  line,  we  pinpointed  the  source  of 
our  successes  and  our  failures. 

We  also  ptil  talented  people  at  corporate 
headquarters  in  charge  of  various  geo- 
graphical segments  of  our  business.  Just  like 
consumer-goods  companies  use  brand  man- 
agers to  track  their  product  lines. 

The  fourth  lesson:  We  learned  to  cut 
costs. 

We  knew  we  had  to  be  competitive  with 
new  low-cost  airlines.  Airlines  that  don't 
have  the  overhead,  the  investment  in  facili 
ties  and  equipment  and  the  high-seniority, 
highly-paid  employees  we  do. 

So  we  took  the  painful  step  of  trimming 
our  work  force  from  nearly  54.500  employ- 
ees to  a  low  of  41.500.  Even  though  we  re- 
duced our  manpower  by  13.000  people,  we 
still  were  running  an  airline  alwut  the  same 
size.  Reducing  manpower  alone  produced  a 
22  percent  improvement  in  productivity. 

Asset  productivity  was  another  vital  cost- 
reduction  effort.  When  free  of  the  slot  re- 
straints brought  on  by  the  controllers' 
strike,  our  airplanes  will  be  flying  10 'j 
hours  a  day  versus  8'j  hours  a  day.  When 
beginning  service  to  new  cities,  we  found 
ways  to  reduce  manpower  and  facility  re 
quirements  by  30  to  50  percent.  Then  we  ap- 
plied these  new  standards  to  existing  cities. 
We  also  changed  the  way  we  negotiate 
with  our  unions.  The  key  whenever  possible 
is  cooperation,  not  confrontation. 

For  example,  rather  than  negotiate 
against  a  tight  deadline,  we  asked  our  pilot 
union  for  a  six-month  contract  extension. 
That  way  an  all-new  agreement  could  be 
worked  out.  It  was  a  pivotal  point  in  Unit- 
ed's  history.  The  cooperative  effort  to  im- 
prove United's  competitive  position  resulted 
in  an  entirely  new  contract,  written  from 
scratch.  The  contract  gave  United  the  crew 
flexibility  and  the  cost  .savings  it  needed. 

Similar  efforts  continue  today  as  United 
and  its  unions  recognize  the  need  to  fashion 
even  more  productive  labor  contracts  to 
insure  our  interdependent  economic  future. 
Cutting  costs  at  United  is  like  peeling  an 
onion.  You  always  find  another  layer  under- 
neath. At  each  of  our  profit-planning  ses- 
sion—and we  have  three  a  year— we  have 
found  more  to  peel  away.  At  each  session, 
we  have  probed  management's  ways  and 
have  found  vestiges  of  regulated  thinking. 
To  be  honest,  the  onion  is  a  hell  of  a  lot 
bigger  than  we  thought.  And  I  think  were 
going  to  be  peeling  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  fifth  lesson;  We  learned  to  know  our 
customers. 

Knowing  them  better  helps  us  compete 
better.  By  surveying  our  passengers  every 
day  of  the  year  on  selected  flights,  we  col- 
lect timely  and  extensive  data  for  marketing 
decisions.  We  know,  for  example,  that  pas- 
sengers are  price  conscious. 

By  studying  ticket  transactions,  we  also 
know  that  more  and  more  passengers  are 
using  travel  agents.  Therefore,  we  recently 
reaffirmed  that  travel  agents  are  the  best 
way  to  sell  our  product  to  the  traveling 
public. 


That's  it.  Five  simple  lessons. 
One:  Change  your  thinking.  Certain  ways 
of  managing  become  so  ingrained  that  we 
don't  even  want  to  consider  doing  things  dif- 
ferently. But  a  new  environment  and  a 
changing  world  demand  new  thinking  by 
you  and  by  your  managers.  Making  your 
managers  set  goals,  question  costs  and  con- 
sider options  will  result  in  a  stronger  man- 
agement team.  I  wasted  a  year  by  not  begin- 
ning this  process  sooner. 

Two:  Define  your  mission  and  supporting 
strategies,  keeping  the  unexpected  in  mind. 
Something  always  will  happen  to  set  you 
back  or— if  youre  lucky— to  propel  you  for- 
ward. Unexpected  changes  that  set  you  back 
can  be  overcome.  Unexpected  changes  that 
propel  you  forward  can  work  to  your  advan- 
tage. 

Three:  Break  out  revenue  and  expense  by 
product  line.  That  gives  you  incentive  to  be 
efficient,  competitive,  profitable. 

Pour:  Cut  costs.  To  survive  in  a  competi- 
tive industry,  you  must  get  your  costs  under 
control.  Just  as  important,  you  must  keep 
them  under  control. 

Five:  Know  your  customers.  Good  market 
research  means  you  can  deliver  a  product  or 
service  that  meeU  customers'  needs.  That 
translates  into  repeat  business  and  revenue. 
I  hope  that  all  or  some  of  these  lessons 
will  be  of  benefit  to  you. 

Some  of  you  might  think-like  one  report- 
er does— that  I  m  too  optimistic.  He  said. 
"Dick  Ferris  must  believe  in  miracles  be- 
cause he  still  advocates  deregulation  in  the 
face  of  financial  losses."  He's  right,  in  a 
sense. 

I  believe  in  the  miracle  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  in  the  economic  right  of 
companies  to  succeed  or  to  fail  on  their  own 
merits.  I  also  believe  that  given  a  chance  to 
operate  in  a  more  normal  environment,  and 
given  an  opportunity  to  adjust  to  the  pro- 
found changes  that  have  taken  place,  the 
airlines  eventually  will  be  financially  suc- 
cessful. 

I've  shared  some  thoughts  with  you  today 
about  airline  deregulation,  about  facing 
change,  about  coping  with  competition  and 
about  playing  the  game  after  the  rules 
change. 

If  you  find  some  of  the  lessons  United  Air- 
lines has  learned  to  be  practical,  applicable 
or  beneficial  to  your  business— and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  you  do— then  my  time  and 
yours  has  been  well  spent  this  morning. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


H  R.      4656.— CERTIFICATION      RE- 
QUIREMENTS    WITH     RESPECT 
TO  EL  SALVADOR 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
bill,    H.R.   4656,   that   has   proceeded 
under  rule  XIV  and  if  it  is  allowed  to 
proceed  just  before  morning  business 
ends   today,    the   Chair   would   bring 
that  matter  forward.  I  have  a  couple 
of  Senators  who  need  to  settle  some 
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views  on  the  matter;  one  wants  it  done 
and  the  other  does  not  want  it  done.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
matter  be  put  over  until  after  the 
close  of  morning  business  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(After  the  close  of  morning  business, 
the  following  occurred:) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  H.R.  4656. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  4656)  to  continue  in  effect  the 
current  certification  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  El  Salvador  until  the  Congress 
enacts  new  legislation  providing  conditions 
for  U.S.  military  assistance  to  El  Salvador  or 
until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984,  whichever, 
occurs  first. 


REPORT  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
ON  LEBANON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  capacity  as  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  I  have  received  a  report 
and  accompanying  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Reagan  dated  February  13  and 
14,  1984,  respectively,  regarding  the 
role  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Lebanon. 

In  order  that  Senators  and  other 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
may  review  the  information  contained 
in  these  documents,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  them  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House. 
Washingtion.  February  14.  1984. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  I  am  providing  here- 
with a  further  report  with  respect  to  the  sit- 
uation in  Lebanon  and  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  the  Mul- 
tinational Force.  This  report,  prepared  by 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  and 
covering  the  period  from  December  12.  1983 
to  February  13.  1984.  is  consistent  with  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Multinational  Force  in  Leba- 
non Resolution.  This  report  also  includes 
the  information  called  for  by  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  Resolution  and  is  submitted  con- 
sistent with  its  more  restrictive  time  limits. 

Congressional  support  for  our  continued 
participation  in  the  Multinational  Force  re- 
mains critical  to  peace,  national  reconcilia- 
tion, and  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Lebanon.  We  will  continue  to 
keep  you  informed  as  to  further  develop- 
ments with  respect  to  this  situation. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Lebanon  Report:  February  13.  1984 
u.s.  foreign  policy  interests  served  by  u.s. 
participation  in  the  MNF 
U.S.  foreign  policy  interests  remain  as 
stated  in  the  report  of  December  12,  1983. 
The  Government  of  Lebanon  (GOD  re- 
quested the  return  of  the  Multinational 
Force  (MNF)  to  the  Beirut  area  following 
the  tragedy  of  Sabra/Shatilla.  The  presence 
of  the  MNF  was  requested  specifically  to  fa- 


cilitate the  restoration  of  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment sovereignty  and  authority  over  the 
Beirut  area  and  thereby  to  further  efforts 
of  the  Lebanese  Government  to  assure  the 
safety  of  persons  in  the  area  and  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  violence.  The  MNF  remains  in 
Lebanon  to  help  provide  the  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment and  Lebanese  communities  an  op- 
portunity to  reach  agreement  on  broaden- 
ing the  government  and  to  negotiate  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  forces.  The  presence 
of  U.S.  forces  is  a  critical  part  of  a  shared 
effort  with  our  Western  allies— the  British. 
French  and  Italians— in  the  Multinational 
Force.  They  are  as  committed  as  we  to  as- 
sisting the  Lebanese  to  restore  peace  and 
stability  to  their  country.  The  presence  of 
this  Multinational  Force  further  symbolizes 
Western  support  for  Lebanon's  efforts  not 
only  to  withstand  external  pressure  but  to 
enter  serious  negotiations  with  Syria  on 
troop  withdrawals. 

In  order  to  use  U.S.  assets  in  Lebanon 
most  effectively,  on  February  7  the  Presi- 
dent announced  several  changes  in  the  ori- 
entation of  our  political  and  military  re- 
sources, all  of  which  are  consistent  with  the 
existing  mandate  of  the  MNP.  First,  in 
order  to  enhance  the  safety  of  MNF  person- 
nel, authority  has  been  given  to  U.S.  naval 
forces  offshore  to  provide  naval  gunfire  and 
air  support  against  any  units  in  Syrian-con- 
trolled parts  of  Lebanon  firing  into  the 
greater  Beirut  area,  as  well  as  against  any 
units  directly  attacking  MNF  or  U.S.  per- 
sonnel and  facilities.  Second  is  more  intensi- 
fied support  and  training  for  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces  (LAP),  including  counter-ter- 
rorism training  and  an  increase  in  our  ex- 
change of  intelligence  information.  Third, 
we  have  decided  that  the  large  contingent 
of  Marines  dug  in  at  the  Beirut  Airport  is 
no  longer  the  most  effective  way  of  main- 
taining an  MNF  presence.  They  have 
become  a  target  in  an  area  that  is  no  longer 
under  government  control.  Their  redeploy- 
ment to  ships  offshore  will  take  place  in 
phases  based  on  an  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion, but  with  a  tentative  goal  of  completion 
within  30  days,  as  discussed  later  in  this 
report.  Military  personnel  will  remain  on 
the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
our  remaining  personnel  including  those  en- 
gaged in  training  and  equipping  the  LAP. 

The  intention  is  to  redeploy  our  military 
resources  in  a  way  that  can  best  help  the 
Lebanese,  without  signalling  a  lessening  in 
our  resolve.  The  United  States  will  remain 
fully  engaged.  We  will  continue  our  inten- 
sive efforts  to  bring  all  sides  to  the  bargain- 
ing table.  We  will  continue  to  press  the  Leb- 
anese government  and  the  opposition  alike 
to  move  toward  political  accommodation. 

Until  stability  is  at  hand.  Lebanon  will  be 
a  flashpoint  for  conflict  between  Israel  and 
Syria  and  therefore  potentially  between  the 
United  States  and  the  USSR.  Instability  in 
Lebanon  affects  Israel's  security  directly. 
Indirectly,  the  ability  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  to  deal  with  its  security  problems, 
aided  by  the  U.S.  and  other  responsible 
members  of  the  international  community, 
will  affect  the  confidence  of  the  moderate 
Arab  governments.  Our  relationship  with 
those  governments  will  be  strongly  affected 
by  our  record  in  Lebanon,  as  will  the  pros- 
pects for  a  wider  peace  in  the  area. 
situation  in  Lebanon:  level  of  fighting  and 
status  of  ceasefire 

There  was  an  extensive  breakdown  in  the 
security  situation  at  the  end  of  this  report- 
ing period  which  resulted  in  the  LAP'S 
losing  control  of  West  Beirut.  Fighting  in- 
tensified   throughout    the    greater    Beirut 


area  involving  both  heavy  exchanges  of  fire 
between  the  LAP  and  opposing  forces  on 
the  ground  and  extensive  barrages  of  artil- 
lery and  rocket  fire.  Two  Navy  A-6  aircraft 
conducted  strikes  against  artillery  positions 
in  response  to  firing  endangering  the  U.S. 
MNP  or  diplomatic  facilities.  During  the 
course  of  this  fighting  the  LAP  lost  effec- 
tive control  of  West  Beriut.  and  was  experi- 
encing difficulty  in  maintaining  discipline 
and  morale.  The  LAP  re-established  its  lines 
along  the  "Green  Line"  dividing  East  and 
West  Beirut.  Indications  are  that  although 
some  units  suffered  significant  personnel 
losses  through  surrender,  desertion,  or  re- 
fusal to  fight,  the  bulk  of  the  force  remains 
intact  and  loyal  to  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non. 

February  8  was  marked  by  extensive  use 
of  naval  gunfire.  U.S.S.  New  Jersey  and 
U.S.S.  Caron  conducted  naval  gunfire 
throughout  the  day  against  artillery  and 
rocket  positions  in  Syria  controlled  portions 
of  Lebanon  which  were  firing  on  Beirut.  A 
large  number  of  hostile  shells  fell  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Ambassador's  residence  at 
Yarze.  The  two  ships  fired  a  total  of  790 
rounds  (340  16-inch  and  450  5-inch). 

On  February  9  naval  gunfire  was  again 
employed  to  respond  to  hostile  fire  received 
from  Syrian-controlled  portions  of  Lebanon. 
The  area  around  Yarze.  which  contains  U.S. 
diplomatic  and  MNF  personnel,  was  deliber- 
ately fired  upon.  Recurring  artillery  and 
small  arms  duels  continue  to  spill  over  into 
U.S.  MNF  areas.  Occasionally  the  U.S.  MNP 
is  directly  targeted.  The  threat  and  inci- 
dence of  terrorist  attack  on  individuals  and 
units  of  the  MNF  continues. 

In  addition  to  the  substantial  use  of  naval 
gunfire  in  early  February,  there  were  three 
other  instances— on  December  13,  14  and 
18— of  Syrian  or  Syrian-backed  firing  on 
U.S.  reconnaissance  planes;  in  each  instance 
U.S.  naval  gunfire  was  used  to  respond  to 
the  sources  of  fire.  The  U.S.S.  New  Jerseys 
16-inch  guns  were  used  for  the  first  time  on 
December  14.  We  were  forced  to  use  naval 
gunfire  to  silence  batteries  used  to  shell 
Marine  positions  in  an  outbreak  of  fighting 
in  mid-January.  On  January  8.  one  Marine 
assigned  to  chancery  protection  duties  was 
killed  by  small  arms  fire  at  a  helicopter  pad 
not  far  from  the  Embassy.  Two  Marines 
were  killed  on  January  30  in  fighting  at  the 
airport.  The  U.S.  airman  captured  on  De- 
cember 4  was  released  by  Syria  on  January 
2  at  the  request  of  the  USG  and  the  Rever- 
end Jackson. 

Two  important  security  problems  were  re- 
solved during  this  reporting  period.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  lifting  of  the  siege  of 
Dayr  al-Qamar  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
that  provided  for  the  safe  exodus  of  thou- 
sands of  refugees,  the  withdrawal  of  a  2.000- 
man  militia  and  the  insertion  of  government 
forces  into  the  town  to  maintain  order  and 
keep  the  peace.  The  operation  was  complet- 
ed in  mid-December:  all  sides  have  respected 
the  agreement,  and  the  Christian  popula- 
tion of  Dayr  al-Qamar  is  living  in  peace. 
That  agreement  was  an  encouraging  devel- 
opment; Lebanese  government  and  militia 
leaders  negotiated  in  good  faith  and  l>oth 
Syria  and  Israel  were  also  involved  in  vari- 
ous ways  in  ensuring  that  the  agreement 
could  be  implemented.  It  is  this  kind  of  po- 
litical compromise  that  is  being  worked  on 
for  other  areas  of  Lebanon. 

In  addition,  Saudi  Arabia  mediated  an 
agreement  between  Palestinian  Liberation 
Organization  Chairman  Arafat  and  Syria 
that  halted  the  fighting  in  the  Tripoli  area 
between  pro-  and  anti-Arafat  factions  and 
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permitted  the  evacuation  from  Lebanon  of  1600  men.  well  above  their  original  troop  .Meanwhile   'he  jMissi^ity  of  s"PP|ement; 

5^at  and  4,000  of  his  troops.  The  United  commitment.  ing  or  replacing  the  MNP  *•'"  a  "«  Pf^f^ 

States  suDDortea  on  humanitarian  grounds  One     British     motorized     reconnaissance  keeping  operation  is  also  being  kept  open 

fl^  coiSTln  the  uS^urity  Council  company  of  100  men  withdrew  from  their  although  this  can  be  accomplished  only  if 

for  the^^f  UN  flags  on  the  evacuation  position  east  of  Beirut  International  Airport  the  Lebanese  situation  calms  sufficiently  to 

ships   and  we  urged  both  publicly  and  pri-  on  February  8  and  embarked   in  a  Royal  permit    progress   m    the    Political    dialOKue 

vately  the  safe  departure  from  the  port  of  Navy  ship  offshore  until  the  situation  clari-  among  the  parties  concerned   ^,vt  o       ^' 

mSi    whS^  1^8^  on  December  20^  The  fies.                                                                 _  ried  out  consultations  with  the  UN  Security 

issuV  from  our  perspective  was  not  to  sup-  In  addition,  each  contingent  of  the  MNP  Council  members,  the  UN  Secretariat  and 

port  any  particular  party  involved,  but  the  has  naval  and/or  air  support  forces  in  the  our  MNP  partners  to  assess  prospects  for  an 

brutality    of    the    shelling    of    Palestinian  region.  expanded  UN  peacekeeping  role  in  various 

camps  and  the  city  of  Tripoli  by  Syrian  and  estimated  cost  or  u.s.  participation  in  the  Parts  of  Lebanon.   Prance   has  informally 

Syrian-supported  Palestinian  forces  needed  ^^                          ^Nr '                  '  '•^'S'"'* '"  ^^^  ^^''""'.^^""t'IxI                 ^v, 

to  h^  .!tnnn«l  as  a  humanitarian  matter  placing  the  MNP  with  a  UN  presence.  The 

'°0^  'l^^t^r    24    a^S   MNP   unit  "NP  Deployment:  P^^..^^  for  a  UN  role  in  Beirut  remains  un- 

withdrew  from  a  position  it  had  been  occu-  U.S.  Marine  Corps  (fiscal  year  1984  certain:  deployments  anywhere  in  the  coun- 

pying    at    an    United    Nations    Relief    and  estimated  costs);                             Millions  try  would  depend  on  agreement  of  the  UN 

Works    Agency    school     adjacent    to    the  Operations  and  maintenance $12.1  Security  Council,  the  parties  on  the  ground. 

Sabra/Shatilla  camp  area.  As  the  Lebanese  Military  personnel 5^  and  potential  contributing  states. 

Armed  Porces  moved  in  to  take  over  this  po-  Our  long-term  goal  in  Lebanon  remains 

sition.    it    met    some    resistance    from    the  Total » '  «>  the  same,  but  should  not  be  confused  with 

camps  sparking  fighting  which  drew  in  the  Support  for  the  MNP:  the  mission  of  the  MNP.  The  MNP  is  not  a 
Shia  Amal  the  next  day.  This  Christmas  yg  Navy  (fiscal  year  1984  estimated  permanent  or  long-term  force.  It  is  not  in- 
fighting ended  in  the  LAP  succeeding  in  costs)-  mtlions  tended  that  it  remain  until  the  U.S. 
sealing  off  the  camp  area  as  a  terrorist  infil-  g^jp  operations  in  the  Eastern  achieves  its  long-term  goals  in  Lebanon. 

tration   route   from   the   southern   suburbs  Mediterranean $36.1  contributions  to  Lebanon  by  mnf  members 

into  downtown  Beirut.  Augmentation  resupply 3.9  j„    addition    to    their    contributions    of 

responsibilities,  activities  and  Cargo  handling "i  troops  to  the  MNP.  members  of  the  MNF 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  MNF  Medical  support 2.1  j^pp  providing  military  and  economic  assist- 
Under   its   mandate,   which   remains   un-  Other  support 20  ance  to  Lebanon.  The  U.S.  is  providing  $150 

changed,  the  MNP  provides  a  multinational  million  (no  year  funds)  in  economic  assist- 

presence  requested  by  the  Lebanese  govern-  Total 44.B  j^^ce.  which  it  plans  to  have  fully  obligated 

ment  to  assist  it  and  the  LAP  in  the  Beirut  mnf  military  casualties  by  the  end  of  FY  84.  Prance  has  reportedly 

area.  The  MNP  is  not  authorized  to  engage  .j-j^^  following  military  casualties  have  oc-  offered  $256.6  million  in  1983/84.  mostly  in 

in  combat,  but  may  exercise  the  right  of  purred  since  the  MNP  deployed  to  Beirut  in  commercial  credits,  while  Italy  is  providing 

self-defense.  The  U.S.  MNP  follows  a  policy  September  1982  and  since  the  last  report  to  $142  million,  largely  in  soft  loans,  over  the 

of  active  self-defense  in  response  to  attacks  Congress  next  3-4  years.  The  UK  has  provided  $3  mil- 

and  to  improve  its  security.  In  order  to  en-  ^^^  lion,  but  it  and  the  others  are  channeling 

hance  the  safety  of  MNP  personnel,  author-     ,,^^             ZT"  additional       contributions       to       Lebanon 

ity  has  been  given  to  U.S.  naval  forces  off-  ^°    "             Mm'               through  the  European  Economic  Communi- 

shore  to  provide  naval  gunfire  and  air  sup-  ^^^     5^^  ty. 

port  against  any  units  in  Syrian-controlled  rom  ""  Ok*  lom  ""  The  Administration  is  considering  a  sub- 
parts of  Lebanon  firing  into  greater  Beirut.  '"•       12       low       j^                  12  stantial    supplemental    funding    request    in 

as  well  as  against  any  units  directly  attack-  '"^ xm ^  1934  in  grants  or  credits  for  military  equip- 

ing  MNP  or  U.S.  personnel  and  facilities. ment  and  training  as  part  of  our  concerted 

The  MNP  is  currently  composed  of  the  unied  Sum            2M        14       134         4         ■         0  effort  to  reconstitute  the  LAP  and  make  it  a 

following  units  which  perform  the  functions  11*1                         2         2        en         5  strong  arm  of  the  central  governments  au- 

indicated  at   the   request   of  the  Lebanese  [,'',5^|^_j^             0         0         1         0  thority.  The  difficulties  the  Lebanese  Army 

government.  Their  precise  functions  within is  now  experiencing  will  be  closely  watched 

the  MNF  mission  have  varied  over  time  and  ,  i^jj^  in  this  context.  We  plan  to  expend  $46.8 
continue  to  be  subject  to  adjustment  in  million  in  FY  84  funds  ($15  million  appro- 
light  of  changing  circumstances,  efforts  TO  REDUCE  THE  MNF  priated  for  Lebanon  and  $31  million  in  re- 
One  U.S.  Marine  Amphibious  Unit  (MAU)  ^^^  Marines  are  in  Lebanon  as  part  of  a  programmed  PMS  funds).  Italy  is  suppling 
is  ashore  at  Beirut  International  Airport  as  broadly  based  international  peacekeeping  armored  personnel  carriers  to  Lebanon, 
a  1.400-man  force  which  also  provides  exter-  ^jj^^.^  ^^  ^^j  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Together  with  France  has  provided  30  AMX  tanks.  40 
nal  security  troops  at  U.S.  diplomatic  facili-  ^^^  ^j^p  partners  and  the  troop  contribu-  APCs  and  10  light  helicopters.  In  addition, 
ties  in  the  greater  Beirut  area.  Additional  ^^^  ^^  UNIFIL  in  southern  Lebanon,  the  the  French  are  training  units  of  the  LAP 
elemenu  of  the  MAU  m  reserve,  mainly  ^g  jg  one  of  a  dozen  nations  that  provide  and  the  Internal  Security  Force  (ISP), 
combat  support  and  combat  service  support  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^  purpose.  progress  in  training  the  Lebanese  armed 
elemenu.  are  aboard  amphibwus  ships  off-  q      ^^   the   changing    situation    on    the  forces 

s!llUuSL"'with  "^e'  GOLDS' our    MNF  «^'>""'^-  °"^  ^-'"^  ^'T'"'   'f,  ''t''J^t  O-  draining  efforts  have  tocussed  on  four 

am^s  ?his  Torce  will  be  rede^oyed  as  soon  eventually  eliminate  the  need  for  the  MNF  ^^^^j   ^^eas:    logistics,    maintenance   and 

t^'clndU  o4°TarT^t   wi7hl'!enSti"eZl  Z^'^^.Z^J^TfSllTZ!^^^^^^^  '""^^'^^  operational  deployment  of  U.S.^sup- 

of   romnlption    within    30    davs     As    noted  °"  """^  diplomatic  efforts  to  encourage  rec-  ^    ,^  equipment;  and.  management  and  op- 

aLve    US     miU  ary    perso^ei    c^rrent^y  on^iliation  among  Lebanese  factions,  help  ^^^^^^^3  planning,  all  conducted  by  mobile 

tuh"the"MVwiUr7maKThe^roTd"for  S"  ove'' the'^erri  oo%Y'lL"b1nor  and  ^-'"'"^  '"^'"^    ^^^*7  ^''^"^'Ur'Z't^ 

thP  nrotwtion  of  our  remainine  personnel  '"^"'   °^"  ^'^^  territory    oi    Leoanon.   ana  teams-ranging  in  size  from  one  person  to 

TJ?rit^lianbatUlio^arT"nri400m^  "^*'^  circumstances  that   will   lead  to  re-  ^6  members-to  Lebanon  since  January   1. 

foS  in  Swest  St  and  alL  help  p^^^^^  '"°^'»'  °f  *"  f"^^'*"  ""°°P'  ^'^"^  ^'jf""",  1983;  25  have  completed  their  missions  and 

t^rthe  Sabra^d  ShatinrrefSee  c^^^  At  the  Presidents  direction   the  number  of  ^^..^  departed.  There  are  now  118  trainers 

The  iSiliS  government  hat  niarly  coS-  '"^^  '^^°'^  *"'  ^^  '^?'if  ^'^  '"  ''l^'^^f  ^"^  '"  Lebanon,  near  our  average  of  100  trainers 

JdthefrrmomhTr^esT^orretur^^^^^^^^  redeployed  to  ships  offshore   with  a  tenta-  ^^   Lebanon   at   any   one   time.   Ten   more 

!L  of  fu  fore^to  thaTfe^e?  fromTwIh  of  ^'^^  8°*'  "^  completion  within  30  days    as  ^^^^^             ^e   scheduled    for   deployment 

I  MO  m?n  ThI  lUlisSLliinoun^ed  on  Feb  discussed  herein.  It  is  not  possible  at  this  „,.p,  ^^e  next  few  months.  All  of  this  train- 

'rul^yrthe^rmtenirtoTurrarfurfher  '^'^^  ,!?,  ^  M^f  We  wuf comlnue  to  le's^  *"«  ^^  been  provided  under  Foreign  Mi„. 

forces   but  to  leave  a  DOrtion  of  their  MNF  "^^'^  ^°'^  "^^  "'."'■  ^^.  *'"  continue  to  assess  ^        ^^^^  (PMS)  procedures  and  paid  for  by 

Sngen   to  pro  let  the  c^p  area!  ^^^  question  in  the  light  of  progress  toward  ^^^  Lebanese.  We  are  also  conducting  some 

The  French  bSionsslJ^e^  the  objectives  of  national  reconciliation  and  ^^^^^^      ^j^^in    the    U.S.    funded    partly 

an?ne?r  S  p^rt  of  BeTrut    The  establishment  of  Lebanese  government  con-  ,^^^^^^   international   Military   Education 

have  returned  approximately  460  personnel  ''■°'-  and   Training    funds   and    partly    through 

from  the  MNF  to  the  United  Nations  Inter-     PMS.  Since  the  security  situation  in  Leba- 

im  Force  In  Lebanon  (UNIFIL)  in  southern  '  This  estimate  encompasses  all  of  Fiscal  Year  non  precludes  the  sending  of  many  LAP  ol- 

Lebanon.  which  leaves  them  at  a  level  of  1984  to  the  present.  ficers  to  the  U.S.,  for  1984,  the  GOL  has 
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chosen  to  focus  its  training  in  the  U.S.  on 
individual  program  like  helicopter  and 
fighter  pilot  training.  The  French  have  pro- 
vided some  training  in  logistics  and  oper- 
ations for  the  LAP  brigade  equipped  with 
French-origin  heavy  equipment. 

Given  recent  events,  reflected  above,  it  is 
not  possible  to  gauge  when  the  LAP  will  be 
capable  of  maintaining  internal  security  in 
Lebanon.  As  reflected  in  the  Presidents  an- 
nouncement of  February  7,  a  vigorous  accel- 
eration of  training,  equipping  and  support 
of  the  LAP  is  planned  to  enhance  LAP  ef- 
fectiveness. 

PROGRESS  toward  NATIONAL  RECONCILIATION 

Progress  toward  national  reconciliation 
was  set  back  by  the  serious  deterioration  in 
the  security  situation  in  Beirut  in  early  Feb- 
ruary. We  are  working  with  the  Lebanese, 
Syrians,  Israelis  and  Saudis  to  try  to  find  a 
formula  for  a  negotiated  solution,  and  the 
Saudis  have  recently  sent  a  senior  emissary 
to  Damascus  to  follow  up  these  efforts. 

PROGRESS  IN  NEGOTIATIONS  TOWARD  POLITICAL 
SETTLEMENT 

Negotiations  on  a  security  plan  had  been 
underway  for  some  time  when  the  attacks 
on  West  Beirut  brought  them  to  a  halt.  Po- 
litical level  contacts  continue  behind  the 
scenes.  The  United  States  continues  to  press 
for  a  political  dialogue  between  the  govern- 
ment and  leaders  of  Lebanon's  communities. 
This  in  turn  would  pave  the  way  for  an  ex- 
panded, broadly  representative  government 
able  to  deal  with  fundamental  questions  of 
political,  social  and  economic  reform  and 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces.  If  Syria 
and  others  are  convinced  of  the  resolve  of 
the  MNF  partners  to  remain  in  Lebanon 
until  progress  is  made,  it  would  have  a  posi- 
tive effect  on  reconciliation. 


REPORT  OF  SENATOR  SPECTER 
ON  LECTURE  AND  TRADE  TRIP 
TO  CHINA 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  report  to  the  Senate  on  my  recent 
trip  to  Taiwan  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  From  January  3-16,  I 
made  a  speaking  tour  of  the  two 
Chinas,  appearing  before  university 
audiences  in  Taipei.  Hong  Kong, 
Peking,  and  Shanghai.  During  this 
trip  I  also  conferred  with  Cabinet  offi- 
cers and  other  officials  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments. 

CONCERN  OVER  NUCLEAR  WAR 

Students  at  Taiwan  and  mainland 
China's  universities  are  worried  that 
the  fallout  of  nuclear  war  between  the 
United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  would  de- 
stroy their  societies  as  well.  My  lecture 
tour  found  these  young  people  preoc- 
cupied with  the  issue  just  like  their 
counterparts  in  Europe  and  America. 
Similarly,  governmental  officials 
looked  to  United  States  and  Soviet 
leaders  to  agree  on  arms  reduction  as 
an  indispensable  first  step  toward 
worldwide  nuclear  weapons  controls. 

Questions  at  the  Institute  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  Peking  were  particularly 
penetrating:  Why  was  it  necessary  to 
deploy  new  missiles  in  Western  Europe 
since  there  were  already  so  many 
weapons  aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union? 
Was  President  Reagan's  tough  talk 
against  the  Russians  a  tactic  to  whip 


up  emotional  support  for  his  1984  re- 
election campaign? 

At  Pudan  University  in  Shanghai  a 
student  showed  depth  on  the  subject 
by  asking  if  the  merger  of  START 
(strategic  arms  reduction  talks)  and 
INF  (intermediate  nuclear  forces) 
would  induce  the  Soviets  to  return  to 
the  bargaining  table  at  Geneva.  While 
the  students  in  Soochow  University  in 
Taipei  asked  about  the  nuclear  issue, 
they  were  more  interested  in  conven- 
tional arms  sales  from  the  United 
States  to  Taiwan  because  of  the  more 
immediate  concern  over  a  possible  con- 
flict with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

Taiwan  officials  denied  the  reports 
that  their  Government  was  developing 
nuclear  weapons.  They  insisted  that 
their  nuclear  activity  was  only  for  do- 
mestic energy.  In  Peking,  People's  Re- 
public of  China  foreign  affairs  offi- 
cials minimized  their  nation's  nuclear 
forces.  When  asked  if  they  would  be 
interested  in  participating  in  super- 
power negotiations  on  nuclear  disar- 
mament, they  said  yes  but  only  after  a 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  agreement  had  set  the 
stage  for  meaningful  participation  by 
other  nations. 

TWO  CHINAS 

Students  and  officials  in  the  two 
Chinas  asked  about  many  other  sub- 
jects, too.  There  was  keen  interest,  for 
example,  on  how  the  United  States 
would  handle  its  relations  with  one 
government  without  undermining  its 
relations  with  the  other. 

On  the  basis  of  my  meetings  and  ob- 
servations and  readings  before  and 
since  the  trip,  I  have  come  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions. 

U.S.  interests  require  great  skill  in 
walking  a  tight  rope  between  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  and  Taiwan. 
Conversations  with  officials  from  both 
governments  during  visits  to  the  two 
Chinas  convinced  me  that  a  dual  rela- 
tionship can  be  maintained. 

The  United  States  should  maintain 
its  long-standing  ties  with  Taiwan 
even  as  we  build  new  ties  to  mainland 
China.  To  do  so  successfully,  however, 
we  need  to  make  some  important  dis- 
tinctions—between political  against 
trade  ties,  and  between  defensive 
against  offensive  weapons. 

TRADE 

Just  because  we  switched  our  diplo- 
matic recognition  from  Taipei  to 
Peking  does  not  signify  less  interest  in 
the  people  of  Taiwan  or  the  reciprocal 
advantages  of  trade.  Trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Taiwan  is  large 
and  growing.  If  we  follow  our  coun- 
try's best  interests,  trade,  particularly 
exports,  will  increase  still  further. 

In  the  American  Institute  on 
Taiwan,  which  replaced  our  Embassy 
upon  derecognition,  we  have  a  fine  ve- 
hicle for  assisting  U,S.  businessmen.  In 
fact,  from  my  meetings  with  its  direc- 
tor, I  think  it  may  be  functioning  even 


more  effectively  on  such  matters  than 
the  Embassy  did. 

Likewise,  trade  will  become  a  driving 
force  and  a  primary  benefit  of  our  Na- 
tion's relations  with  the  People's  Re- 
public. Although  miniscule  only  a  few 
years  ago,  trade  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  has  now  grown  to  the 
multibillion  dollar  category.  With  the 
recent  watershed  decision  of  the 
Peking  Government  to  open  up  the 
mainland  to  the  world,  traide  promises 
to  increase  even  faster. 

With  American  Counsuls  General 
now  operating  in  the  trade  centers  of 
Shanghai  and  Canton  as  well  as  an 
American  Ambassador  in  Peking,  the 
mechanisms  are  in  place  to  promote 
rapid  growth.  China's  population  of 
over  1  billion,  nearly  five  times  than 
that  of  the  United  States  itself,  means 
the  potential  for  trade  is  historically 
unprecedented  and  virtually  unlimit- 
ed. Already,  China  has  amassed  $20 
billion  in  foreign  reserves  to  finance 
major  purchases  they  have  already  de- 
cided to  make  in  areas  such  as  nuclear 
power,  transportation,  communica- 
tions, and  electronics.  With  such  cash 
on  hand,  greatly  increased  U.S.  ex- 
ports need  not  await  further  economic 
development  in  China,  but  can  begin 
immediately. 

DEFENSE  ISSUES 

Strategic  defense  forms  the  other 
leg  on  which  our  relationships  with 
China  and  Taiwan  each  stand.  A 
friendly  relationship  with  PRC  is  to 
use  strategic  advantage.  It  is  very 
much  in  our  interest  that  one-third  of 
the  Soviet's  360  SS-20  missiles  and  15 
Soviet  divisions  are  deployed  near  the 
Chinese  border.  Also,  as  a  nuclear 
power  with  its  own  ICBM's,  China 
helps  deter  Soviet  mischief  in  the 
entire  Far  East. 

Taiwan,  in  turn,  deters  China  from 
foreign  adventure  against  other  na- 
tions as  well  as  against  Taiwan  itself. 
Based  on  our  longstanding  friendship 
with  the  people  of  Taiwan  and  our 
commitments  under  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Act,  we  should  continue  to  sell 
Taiwan  arms  necessary  for  defense. 

So  long  as  we  place  proper  emphasis 
on  the  words  "necessary"  and  "de- 
fense." we  can  avoid  injuring  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Peoples  Republic  al- 
though its  officials  will  continue  to 
protest  vehemently  about  U.S.  sales  of 
any  high-tech  armaments. 

Our  denial  of  Taipei's  request  for  ad- 
vsuiced  jet  fighters,  which  followed 
such  protests,  was  inevitable.  This 
fighter  has  sufficient  range  to  operate 
over  much  of  the  mainland,  not  just 
the  airspace  over  the  straits  separat- 
ing the  two  Chinas.  But  our  allowing 
sales  of  antisubmarine  helicopters,  de- 
spite protests,  was  equally  sound,  for 
they  are  truly  defensive. 

The  United  States  also  has  a  major 
interest  in  showing  allies  the  world 
over  that  it  is  not  a  fickle  friend.  If  we 
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were  to  abandon  Taiwan,  our  credibil- 
ity as  the  leader  of  the  free  world 
would  diminish. 

Matching  the  President's  visit  to  the 
PRC  in  April  with  defensive  weapons 
for  Taiwan  is  the  next  stage  in  main- 
taining our  dual  relationship. 

But  trade  rather  than  defense  forms 
the  core  of  both  relationships.  Trade 
with  Taiwan  is  already  in  excess  of  $20 
billion  and  with  the  mainland  in 
excess  of  $5  billion.  With  proper 
action,  it  could  increase  rapidly. 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION 

Congressional  action  to  strengthen 
export  and  promotional  activities  of 
the  State  and  Commerce  Departments 
could  materially  aid  U.S.  business  to 
capture  its  fair  share  of  enormous 
trade  opportunities  now  opening  in 
mainland  China  and  Taiwan.  My  tour 
of  the  two  Chinas  provided  the  basis 
for  legislative  initiatives  to  expand  ex- 
ports when  my  subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  considers 
the  budgets  for  those  two  Depart- 
ments during  this  session.  Japan  and 
Germany  lost  the  last  World  War.  but 
they  will  decisively  win  the  next  trade 
war  unless  American  business  and 
Government  promptly  take  aggressive 
action  in  the  Far  East. 

The  $12  billion  steel  manufacturing 
complex  now  under  construction  in 
Baoshan  near  Shanghai  is  illustrative 
of  Japanese  and  German  dominance. 

The  victors  appeared  to  be  Japan 
and  Germany  when  we  were  shown  a 
30C-room  guest  house  used  to  house 
visiting  Japanese  engineers.  Looking 
at  another  large  hotel  under  construc- 
tion, we  were  told  that  was  for  300 
Germans  who  were  expected  to  work 
on  the  installation.  It  was  almost  as  if 
Americans  need  not  apply.  And  we 
have  not  applied  ourselves  to  the  vast 
opportunities. 

INCREASED  TRADE 

Visiting  Taiwan  and  mainland 
China.  I  saw  the  immediate  potential 
for  enormous  increases  in  American 
exports.  The  governments  in  both 
Peking  and  Taipei  have  now  made 
firm  decisions  to  expand  trade  with 
U.S.  companies;  and  they  have  the 
money. 

The  Peoples  Republic  of  China  has 
accumulated  an  estimated  $20  to  $?5 
billion  in  foreign  reserves  which  they 
have  programed  for  construction  of 
nuclear  powerplants.  steel  mills,  coal 
mines,  transportation,  electronics,  pe- 
troleum exploration  and  other  major 
projects.  The  Taiwanese  authorities, 
recognizing  they  must  end  their  $6.5 
billion  aimual  trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States,  are  determined  to  in- 
crease their  purchases  from  our  coun- 
try of  a  broad  variety  of  goods  and 
services.  In  nuclear  power  alone,  they 
may  spend  $10  billion  in  the  next  few 
years. 

Are  American  companies  simply 
unable  to  compete  successfully?  Not  at 
all!   In   fact   in   many   products.   U.S. 


firms  are  favored.  For  example,  from 
meeting  with  nuclear  and  trade  offi- 
cials, it  seemed  clear  to  me  that  Amer- 
ican reactors  were  their  first  choice. 
Yet  because  our  Government  has  not 
yet  concluded  the  bilateral  agreement 
on  nonproliferation  required  by  U.S. 
law.  the  mainland  officials  recently 
bought  a  French  nuclear  reactor. 

Another  weakness  in  Government 
concerns  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  overseas.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  stationed  commercial  at- 
tachte  in  key  business  cities  like  the 
young  woman  I  met  in  Shanghai. 
They  feed  information  back  to  Wash- 
ington but  often  do  not  get  the  an- 
swers fast  enough. 

U.S.  ACTION 

To  remove  these  obstacles.  I  am  con- 
tacting the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Commerce.  State  needs  to  bring  its  ne- 
gotiations on  nonproliferation  to  a 
close.  After  all.  China  already  has  nu- 
clear weapons  itself  and  has  an- 
nounced it  will  not  sell  nuclear  tech- 
nology to  others.  For  its  part.  Com- 
merce needs  to  expand  its  headquar- 
ters support  for  the  attaches  abroad 
and  increase  their  numbers.  As  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  the  State.  Commerce 
and  Justice  Departments.  I  am  inter- 
ested to  help  add  or  reallocate  the 
funds  necessary  to  strengthen  and 
speed  up  these  efforts.  With  respect  to 
the  commercial  attache  program.  I 
may  propose  a  major  expansion, 
headed  by  a  top  official  and  concen- 
trating on  trade  with  the  Far  East. 
For  an  investment  of  perhaps  $30  mil- 
lion, we  can  improve  the  odds  of  our 
country's  firms  getting  business  worth 
at  least  $30  billion. 

While  large  U.S.  companies  like 
Westinghouse  are  well  known  in  both 
Chinas,  many  smaller  companies  in 
various  industries  are  not.  Conversely, 
they  do  not  know  what  is  about  to  be 
bought.  When  they  find  out.  it's  too 
late:  the  Japanese  have  already  made 
a  deal.  One  project  after  project.  I 
learned  that  when  U.S.  businesses  had 
been  informed,  they  had  not  followed 
up  quickly  with  inquiries  or  bids.  More 
should. 

Where  firms  lack  local  offices  to 
pursue  matters  in  Peking  or  Taipei, 
they  need  to  use  the  commercial  at- 
taches. Without  someone  on  the  scene 
constantly  pressing  their  interests,  the 
competitors  from  both  Europe  and 
Asia,  who  do  have  people  there,  will 
usually  prevail. 

Nor  can  companies  rely  on  initiatives 
from  the  Chinese  Government.  Chi- 
nese officials  are  continually  courted 
by  our  competition.  If  U.S.  firms 
remain  aloof,  they  will  forfeit  a  big 
share  of  the  growing  market  in  the 
two  Chinas. 

With  increased  exports  so  important 
to  future  prosperity,  our  Government 
and    our    businesses    should    become 
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China. 

With  regard  to  the  problems  of  the 
American  steel  industry  as  it  tries  to 
respond  to  competition  from  modem 
foreign  facilities  such  as  those  I  say  in 
Khaoshiung,  Taiwan  and  Shanghai,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  an  article  I  wrote 
that  was  published  February  6,  1984, 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  National  Policy  on  Foreign  Steel 
Washington.— Thousands  of  unemployed 
American  steelworkers.  including  many 
from  Pennsylvania,  worry  about  the  future 
of  our  steel  industry  as  subsidized  steel  from 
foreign  producers  continues  to  be  dumped 
on  our  markets. 

Based  on  inspections  of  new  steel  plants  in 
Tokyo.  Taiwan  and  Shanghai,  the  future  of 
the  American  steel  industry  looks  bleak 
unless  our  national  policy  changes  signifi- 
cantly and  promptly. 

The  modern  steel  plants  in  the  Far  East 
are  governmentally  owned  or  subsidized,  so 
their  prices  need  not  reflect  even  their  sign- 
ficantly  lower  costs  of  production.  Mean- 
while, we  have  generously  shared  our  tech- 
nology and  experiences  with  our  prospective 
competitors  while  we  have  failed  to  invest 
sufficient  capital  to  keep  pace  with  the  state 
of  the  art. 

As  bad  as  it  has  been  in  the  loss  of  jobs  in 
our  steel  plants,  the  future  will  be  even 
worse  when  a  massive  mill  like  Bao  Shan  in 
Shanghai,  which  I  say  on  a  recent  trip,  is 
finished  and  produces  the  projected  six  mil- 
lion tons  annually. 

Nothing  in  Pennsylvania  compares  to  this 
complex  which  stretches  for  miles  begin- 
ning with  enormous  unloading  docks  for 
coal  and  iron  ore  at  the  edge  of  the  Yangtze 
River,  moves  along  lengthy  conveyor  belts 
to  blast  furnaces  and  extends  to  mammoth 
warehouses.  While  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  may  be  an  importer  of  steel  for  some 
time  to  build  up  its  own  intrastructure,  such 
massive  facilities  will  figure  prominently  in 
the  world  market  in  the  long  run. 

The  Taiwan  government  located  its  China 
Steel  Corp.  immediately  adjacent  to  its 
China  Shipbuilding  Corp.  in  Kaohsiung.  so 
that  finished  steel  rolls  right  out  for  use  in 
ship  construction.  This  ultra-modern  facili- 
ty pays  $3.50  per  hour  to  its  workers  who 
live  in  nearby  planned  communities.  Kao- 
shiung's  managers  say  their  plant  is  more 
efficient  and  can  produce  steel  more  cheap- 
ly than  most  of  Japan's  20-year-old  plants. 

Unlike  the  outright  governmental  owner- 
ship of  Hao  Shan  by  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China  and  Kaohsiung  by  Taiwan.  Japan 
aids  its  steel  mills  with  sophisticated  subsi- 
dies, including  currency  manipulation  and 
government  financing.  A  showpiece  steel 
mill  was  constructed  within  the  past  few 
years  in  Tokyo  Bay  with  perfect  access  to 
adjacent  rails  and  ships.  Computers  and 
robots  will  keep  this  plant  in  the  forefront 
of  production  technology  for  years  to  come. 
There  is  obviously  no  way  that  American 
steel  producers  can  compete  with  heavily 
subsidized  imports.  Free  trade  means  fair 
trade  and  that  means  the  absence  of  subsi- 
dies or  dumping.  While  our  laws  prohibit 
injury  to  domestic  producers  through  such 
dumping  practices,  remedies  through  the 
International  Trade  Commission  have  been 
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totally  ineffective.  Complaints  have  taken 
months  and  sometimes  years  to  process  with 
little  effect. 

Senate  Bill  418.  which  I  introduced  last 
year,  would  deal  effectively  with  dumping 
and  sul>sidies  by  granting  federal  courts  ju- 
risdiction to  enjoin  or  prohibit  such  im- 
ports. Injunctions  could  be  issued  in  a 
matter  of  weeks  and  damages  would  be  paid 
to  the  workers  or  companies  sustaining  the 
losses  instead  of  the  government  in  the 
form  of  countervailing  duties. 

Observing  the  large  capital  investments  in 
the  modern  plants  in  Tokyo.  Shanghai  and 
Kaohsiung.  it  is  obvious  that  some  new  ap- 
proach must  be  found  to  finance  modern 
production  facilities  in  the  United  States. 
Only  $2  billion  to  $2'/2  billion  is  being  invest- 
ed annually  of  the  $6  billion  necessary  to 
modernize  our  steel  industry.  The  acceler- 
ated depreciation  provisions,  enacted  in  the 
1981  tax  law.  have  not  provided  the  antici- 
pated stimulus  for  more  capital  investment. 

In  Senate  hearings  last  year  before  our 
Judiciary  Committee,  Dennis  Carney.  Presi- 
dent of  Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel  Co..  pro- 
posed a  modern  equivalent  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corp.  to  help  provide  the 
necessary  capitalization.  While  it  is  difficult 
to  undertake  additional  federal  expendi- 
tures in  the  face  of  $300-billion  deficit,  a 
solid  steel  industry  is  as  vital  for  national 
defense  as  many  of  the  $249.5  billion  ex- 
penditures of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

If  we  are  to  retain  a  viable  steel  industry 
in  the  United  States,  prompt  action  must  be 
taken.  A  colossus  of  a  plant  like  Bao  Shan 
and  the  ultra-modern  facilities  in  Taiwan 
and  Japan  are  only  symptomatic  of  the  ex- 
panding problem  of  foreign  exports.  No  one 
has  suggested  that  the  United  States  should 
give  up  on  its  steel  industry.  But  that  will  be 
the  result  unless  we  awaken  to  the  threat 
and  act  realistically  to  meet  it. 


My  friend,  Myron  Kuropas  of 
DeKalb,  111.,  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  supreme  vice  president  of  the 
UNA.  I  have  known  Mr.  Kuropas  for 
more  than  20  years,  and  he  is  an  im- 
pressive leader  and  champion  of 
Ukrainian  rights. 

The  programs  of  the  UNA  are  of 
great  service  and  benefit  to  Ukrainians 
in  America.  The  UNA  has  helped  build 
a  strong  Ukrainian  community  in  this 
country  which  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  American  society.  I  extend 
my  congratulations  to  the  Ukrainian 
National  Association  on  its  anniversa- 
ry and  commend  it  for  its  excellent 
record  and  accomplishments.  I  wish 
the  UNA  much  success  in  its  continu- 
ing efforts  on  behalf  of  Ukrainian 
Americans. 


NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  UKRAINIAN  NATIONAL  AS- 
SOCIATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row the  Ukrainian  National  Associa- 
tion will  celebrate  its  90th  anniversa- 
ry. As  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
Ukrainian  organizations  in  America, 
the  Ukrainian  National  Association 
(UNA)  has  taken  the  lead  in  helping 
Ukrainians  adapt  to  life  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Over  the  years,  the  UNA  has  worked 
to  preserve  the  unique  and  rich  herit- 
age of  Ukrainians  while  helping  them 
become  active  participants  in  Ameri- 
can society.  Upon  its  founding  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1894,  the  UNA  established 
cultural,  religious,  patriotic  and  social 
programs  to  provide  support  for 
Ukrainians  in  the  New  World.  The 
UNA  further  provided  much  needed  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  new  immigrants. 

The  UNA  continues  to  sponsor  a 
wide  range  of  community  activities  for 
its  members  and  to  extend  financial 
support  to  Ukrainians  across  the  coun- 
try. Through  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, the  UNA  keeps  its  members  in- 
formed of  news  and  events  of  interest 
to  the  Ukrainian-American  communi- 
ty. There  are  80,000  UNA  members^ 
and  the  organization  is  growing. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands 
in  recess  until  2  p.m.  this  afternoon. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12:03 
p.m..  recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Gorton). 


DEATH  PENALTY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  The  clerk  will  report  the 
pending  business. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1765)  to  establish  constitutional 
procedures  for  the  imposition  of  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  30  minutes  of  my  time  to  Mr. 
Levin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  first 
let  me  thank  the  minority  leader,  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia,  for  yielding 
me  that  additional  time.  I  am  not  sure 
I  will  be  needing  it,  but  I  may,  and  I 
do  appreciate  his  yielding  me  that 
time. 

I  am  wondering  if  I  could  ask  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina  some  ques- 
tions   about    the    bill.    There    are    a 


number  of  areas  which  I  think  could 
use  some  clarification.  I  am  wondering 
whether  he  might  be- willing  to  answer 
some  inquiries  from  this  Senator 
about  some  of  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
beg  the  Senator's  pardon.  I  think  he 
asked  the  chairman  a  question,  and  we 
were  conferring  with  him  at  the  same 
time.  I  do  not  think  he  heard  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  time  for 
this  colloquy,  which  is  not  exactly  on 
the  subject  the  Senator  is  about  to  ad- 
dress, not  be  charged  to  him  but  be 
charged  equally  between  Mr.  Stevens 
and  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  we  try  to  see 
if  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting  an 
understanding  on  when  we  might  have 
a  final  vote.  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask 
my  good  friend  if  he  has  any  idea 
when  he  might  seek  to  call  up  his 
amendments  or  to  take  them  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  know  within  the 
next  hour  or  hour-and-a-half  whether 
I  will  be  calling  up  either  of  those 
amendments.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  other  Senators  will  want  to  speak 
on  the  bill. 

I  will  know,  if  I  can  have  an  hour  or 
so.  after  I  have  a  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  whether 
I  will  be  calling  up  those  amendments. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  I  might  say  that 
I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  find  out 
whether  Senators  intend  to  use  their 
time  in  the  cloture  period.  Maybe  it 
would  be  best  to  put  a  request  through 
the  cloakrooms  to  determine  who  in- 
tends to  use  their  time  so  that  we  can 
know  as  close  as  possible  when  the 
vote  on  this  bill  might  occur. 

I  take  it  the  chairman  is  ready  to 
vote  at  any  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  ready  to  vote  now  or  just  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  We  would  be  happy. 
I  might  say.  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  that  a  vote 
would  occur  tomorrow  at  2  p.m.  A 
number  of  Senators  have  inquired  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  make  a  time  cer- 
tain for  a  vote.  I  do  not  want  to  press 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan on  that  at  this  time,  but  I  want  all 
Senators  to  realize  that  there  have 
been  some  requests  for  a  time  certain 
on  a  final  vote.  If  it  is  going  to  come  to 
a  vote  tomorrow,  we  would  like  to  get 
that  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  I  feel  it  would  be  well  if 
all  Members  were  on  notice  as  to  when 
a  vote  on  final  passage  would  occur. 
Therefore,  if  this  is  agreeable  with  the 
distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader,  we  on  our  side  will  begin  to 
probe,  via  the  telephone,  to  see  if  we 
can  clear  a  time  for  a  final  vote.  We 
may  be  able  to  or  may  not  be  able  to. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  minority  leader 
yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Even  though  I  may  not 
call  up  the  two  amendments  on  file, 
which  will  depend  on  the  colloquy  I 
will  have  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  I  understand  that  other  Sen- 
ators could  call  up  those  amendments 
if  they  saw  fit.  if  I  determined  not  to 
call  them  up.  I  say  that  in  case  there 
are  other  Senators  who  want  to  con- 
sider calling  them  up.  Again.  I  want  to 
emphasize  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
will  or  will  not  until  I  have  concluded 
my  colloquy  with  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina. 

I  also  understand  the  second-degree 
amendment  filed  by  Senator  Hatfield 
is  also  possible  of  being  called  up.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  intends  to  call  it 
up  or  not. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  amendment  of 
Senator  Hatfield  would  only  be  in 
order  if  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
called  up  his  amendment  or  if  some- 
one else  called  up  his  amendment. 
Senator  Hatfield  may  determine  to 
call  it  up  himself.  But  I  do  think  that 
Senators  ought  to  be  on  notice  that  it 
is  still  possible  there  might  be  a  vote 
today  of  some  type,  and  it  would  be 
our  hope  that  we  could  bring  the 
matter  to  a  final  vote  tomorrow, 
unless  there  are  developments  that  we 
are  not  informed  of  as  yet. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  this  time 
does  not  count  against  the  Senator's 
time.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  if  I 
could  ask  my  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina a  number  of  questions,  and  the 
meaning  of  some  of  the  sections  of 
this  bill.  I  would  like  to  proceed.  I 
have  been  going  over  it  trying  to  un- 
derstand what  many  of  the  sections 
provide.  I  have  read  the  committee 
report  and  some  of  the  Supreme  Court 
opinions.  I  do  have  a  few  questions. 

First  of  all.  relative  to  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  section  3591.  that  sec- 
tion establishes  what  are  called  the 
threshold  criteria  for  taking  the  next 
step.  If  a  defendant  has  been  found 
guilty  of  certain  types  of  offenses, 
then  there  would  be  a  separate  hear- 
ing to  look  into  mitigating  and  aggra- 
vating factors.  But  it  Is  those  thresh- 
old criteria  that  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina  about  to 
begin  with. 

Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  it  is 
the  factfinder  that  makes  the  determi- 


nation as  to  whether  or  not.  for  in- 
stance, an  attempt  to  kill  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  results  in 
bodily  injury  to  the  President  or 
comes  dangerously  close  to  causing  the 
death  of  the  President?  Is  that  a  deci- 
sion for  the  factfinder? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Michigan.  I  would  say 
yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That,  as  I  understand,  is 
sUted  in  the  report  though  it  is  not 
stated  in  the  bill. 

Following  that,  when  does  the  fact- 
finder make  that  determination?  Is 
that  made  at  a  separate  hearing 
before  the  section  3593  hearing? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  factfinder  would  make  it  all  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Is  that  stated  some- 
where in  the  bill? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor repeat  the  last  question? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Is  that  statement  of  the 
Senator,  that  the  factfinder  would 
make  that  decision  at  the  same  hear- 
ing described  in  section  3593,  stated 
somewhere  in  the  bill  or  is  that  in  the 
committee  report?  Where  is  that 
stated? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  specifically  stated,  but  it  is  implicit 
that  as  a  past  of  the  bifurcated  trial, 
this  determination  is  to  be  made  in  the 
sentencing  hearing  by  the  factfinder 
based  on  information  present  in  the 
sentencing  portion  of  the  proceeding. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
By  what  burden  of  proof  does  the 
factfinder  make  that  decision,  that 
threshold  criteria  decision?  Is  it  re- 
quired that  the  factfinder  make  that 
finding  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Is  that  stated  anywhere 

in  the  bill  or  in  the  committee  report? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  in  the  bill.  If 

the  Senator  will  give  me  just  a  minute. 

I  will  locate  it. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  10  of  the  bill 
the  Senator  will  find  the  answer  to  his 
question. 

The  burden  of  establishing  the  existence 
of  any  aggravating  factor  is  on  the  govern- 
ment, and  is  not  satisfied  unless  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  factor  is  established  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt. 


Mr.  LEVIN.  My  question  does  not 
relate  to  the  establishment  of  aggra- 
vating factors.  My  question  related  to 
the  threshold  criteria  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3591.  I  am  not  referring  to  the 
mitigating  or  aggravating  factors 
which  are  set  forth  in  section  3592.  I 
understand  that  those  must  be  estab- 
lished beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

My  question  relates  to  the  threshold 
criteria  that  are  established  in  section 
3591  and  which  my  friend  indicates 
can  be  established  at  that  same  3593 
hearing. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  As  a  history  of 
this  legislation  shows  over  the  last 
Congress  and  this  Congress,  these 
threshold  criteria  are  considered  as  ag- 
gravating factors  that  must  be  found 
before  proceeding  to  the  next  step.  In 
the  bill  this  year,  the  threshold  fac- 
tors have  been  moved  to  the  first  part 
of  the  bill  to  clarify  their  threshold 
importance.  But  the  committee  in- 
tended the  standard  of  proof  be 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  as  in  previ- 
ous versions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thought  the  threshold 
criteria  were  set  forth  in  3591  and  the 
mitigating  and  aggravating  factors 
were  set  forth  in  3592. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  3591  states: 

"§  3591.  Sentence  of  death 

"A  defendant  who  has  been  found  guilty 
of- 

••(a)  an  offense  described  in  section  794  of 
section  2381  of  this  title: 

••(b)  an  offense  described  in  section 
1751(c)  of  this  title,  if  the  offense  consti- 
tutes an  atteinpt  to  kill  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  results  in  bodily  injury  to 
the  President  or  comes  dangerously  close  to 
causing  the  death  of  the  President:  or 

••(c)  any  other  offense  for  which  a  sen- 
tence of  death  is  provided,  if  the  defend- 
ant— 
••(1)  intentionally  killed  the  victim: 
••(2)  intentionally  inflicted  serious  bodily 
injury  that  resulted  in  the  death  of  the 
victim:  or 

••(3)  intentionally  participated  in  an  act 
that  he  knew,  or  reasonably  should  have 
known,  would  create  a  grave  risk  of  death  to 
a  person,  other  than  one  of  the  participants 
in  the  offense,  and  the  victim  died  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  act: 
shall  be  sentenced  to  death  if,  after  consid- 
eration of  the  factors  set  forth  in  section 
3592  in  the  course  of  a  hearing  held  pursu- 
ant to  section  3593,  it  is  determined  that  im- 
position of  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified. 
I  think  that  explains  it. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Let  me  restate  the  ques- 
tion. I  am  not  sure  I  stated  it  as  clear- 
ly as  I  should  have. 

The  mitigating  and  aggravating  fac- 
tors which  must  be  proven  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  are  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3592,  but  before  you  get  to  that 
section  my  friend  has  just  indicated 
that  the  factfinder  must  make  a  deci- 
sion that  the  threshold  criteria  are 
satisfied  in  section  3591. 

My  question  is.  Must  those  thresh- 
old criteria  be  proven  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  in  order  to  get  to  section 
3592?  My  friend  answered  that  they 
must  be.  All  I  asked  was,  where  in  the 
bill  does  it  say  that,  that  the  threshold 
criteria  of  3591  must  be  established 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Maybe  there  is 
some  confusion.  I  would  only  reiterate 
that  the  threshold  factors  were  in- 
tended to  be  treated  as  threshold  ag- 
gravating criteria  to  be  found  by  the 
trier  of  fact  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  I  think  section  3591  and  the 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  make  this 
clear. 


Mr.  LEVIN.  The  case  of  Enmund 
against  Florida  is  referred  to  in  the 
committee  report.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  whether 
or  not,  under  the  facts  of  that  case, 
the  defendant  could  be  executed 
under  this  bill? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  response  to 
the  distinguished  Senator,  the  answer 
is  no,  because  the  case  would  not  fit 
the  criteria  set  out  in  section  3591(c). 

Mr.  LEVIN.  In  that  regard,  would  it 
not  be  up  to  the  factfinder  to  deter- 
mine whether  Enmund  reasonably 
should  have  known  that  the  action 
which  he  intentionally  participated  in 
would  create  a  grave  risk  of  death  to 
the  victim  in  that  case? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  answer 
would  be  yes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  So  that  a  factfinder 
could  find  that  Enmund  reasonably 
should  have  known  that  the  act  in 
which  he  participated  would  create  a 
grave  risk  of  death? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, like  any  other  part  of  the 
charge,  it  would  depend  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance and  facts  of  the  case.  In 
the  Enmund  case,  the  factual  determi- 
nations made  by  the  Florida  court 
would  preclude  the  death  penalty 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Supreme  Court  in 
Enmund  against  Florida— I  now  read 
from  this  opinion— said  that  it  is  up  to 
them: 

To  judge  whether  the  eighth  amendment 
permits  imposition  of  the  death  penalty  on 
one  such  as  Enmund  who  aids  and  abets  a 
felony  in  the  course  of  which  a  murder  is 
committed  by  others  but  who  does  not  him- 
self kill,  attempt  to  kill,  or  intend  that  a 
killing  take  place  or  that  lethal  force  will  be 
employed.  We  have  concluded,  along  with 
most  legislatures  and  juries,  that  it  does 
not. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  has  specifical- 
ly said  the  eighth  amendment  prohib- 
its Enmund  from  being  executed,  as  I 
understand  my  friend's  answer  to  the 
question,  the  factfinder  under  this  bill 
could  have  found  evidence  that 
Enmund  reasonably  should  have 
known  that  the  act  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated created  a  grave  risk  of  death 
and  therefore  he  could  have  been  exe- 
cuted. Why  does  not  that  decision  di- 
rectly conflict  with  the  decision  in 
Erunund  against  Florida? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator is  reading  from  two  different 
places.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  fact- 
finder could  have  found  in  Enmund. 
The  facts  actually  found  by  the 
Enmund  court,  however,  would  pre- 
clude the  death  penalty  under  this 
bill. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Yes.  I  read  from  the  bill 
which  said  if  you  intentionally  partici- 
pate in  an  act 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  the  Enmund 
against  Florida  case,  page  18.  section 
IV,  I  read: 

Because  the  Florida  Supreme  Court  af- 
firmed the  death  penalty  in  this  case  in  the 


absence  of  proof  that  Enmund  killed  or  at- 
tempted to  kill,  and  regardless  of  whether 
Enmund  intended  or  contemplated  that  life 
would  be  taken,  we  reverse  the  judgment 
upholding  the  death  penalty  and  remand 
for  further  proceedings  not  inconsistent 
with  this  opinion. 

In  another  place  the  Supreme  Court 
talked  about  whether  there  was  a 
showing  that  Enmund  anticipated 
that  "lethal  force  would  or  might  be 
used  if  necessary  to  effectuate  the  rob- 
bery or  a  safe  escape." 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  followed  that  language 
and  I  do  not  see  anything  inconsistent 
with  the  point  I  am  making.  This  bill, 
as  I  understand  it,  says  that  a  fact- 
finder can  render  a  judgment  of  exe- 
cution and  death  if  he  finds  that  the 
defendant  intentionally  participated 
in  an  act  that  he  knew  or  reasonably 
should  have  known— reasonably 
should  have  known,  I  emphasize— 
would  create  a  grave  risk  of  death  to  a 
person. 

The  Enmund  decision  specifically 
says  that  you  must— the  defendant, 
•'himself  must  kill,  attempt  to  kill,  or 
intend  that  a  killing  take  place  or  that 
lethal  force  be  employed." 

My  question  is.  How  does  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  jibe  with  that  very 
clear  holding  in  Enmund? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Well.  Madam 
President,  if  he  contemplated  that  life 
would  be  taken  and  the  jury  so  found 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  it  seems 
that  would  be  clear. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  agree  with  that.  The 
decision  says  if  he  contemplated.  The 
bill  says  if  he  should  have  known,  not 
that  he  contemplated  as  in  Enmund. 
It  says  if  he  should  have  known  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  know  if 
there  is  any  distinction  between  con- 
templated or  reasonably  should  have 
known. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  sees  no  difference? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  think  the 
language  would  effectively  be  the 
same.  The  effect  of  it  would  be  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Would  this  language  at- 
tempt to  adopt,  then,  a  subjective  test 
rather  than  an  objective  test? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  think  so. 
Madam  President.  I  think  that  the 
language  referred  to  in  the  Ermiund 
decision  that  refers  to  contemplation 
that  a  life  would  be  taken  or  anticipa- 
tion that  lethal  force  would  or  might 
be  used,  is  a  concept  compatible  with 
the  language  that  he  knew,  or  reason- 
ably should  have  known  that  a  life 
would  have  been  taken  or  lethal  force 
would  or  might  have  been  used. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Perhaps  I  could  ask  my 
question  a  little  more  directly. 

Does  the  bill,  in  that  subsection  (c), 
section  3591,  adopt  an  objective  or  a 
subjective  test? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  think  that  is 
an  objective  test,  that  he  knew  or  rea- 
sonably should  have  known. 


Mr.  LEVIN.  This  adopts  an  objective 
test? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Madam  President,  it  seems  to  be 
clear  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  Enmund  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  requires  that  a  subjective 
test  be  adopted,  because  it  says  that 
the  eighth  amendment  permits  execu- 
tion only  if  the  murder  is— that  the  de- 
fendant himself  kills,  attempts  to  kill, 
or  intends— intends— that  a  killing 
take  place  or  that  lethal  force  be  em- 
ployed. 

Or.  to  use  the  words  which  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina  quoted  at 
the  end.  'That  the  defendant  himself 
intends  or  contemplates  that  life 
would  be  taken." 

Those  words  are  clearly  words  that 
are  subjective.  They  are  not  a  reasona- 
ble-man test,  as  we  used  to  call  it.  a 
test  of  negligence  where  somebody 
reasonably  should  have  known.  They 
are  clearly  words  that  are  subjective, 
going  to  the  state  of  mind  of  a  person. 
I  would  think  that  this  threshold  pro- 
vision is  clearly  flawed  in  that  regard. 

I  shall  move  on  to  a  different  sub- 
ject, because  I  think  my  friend  at  least 
has  clarified  the  section  for  us. 

Moving  to  a  different  section,  if  I 
could  refer  my  friend,  the  floor  man- 
ager, to  section  3593  of  the  bill,  the 
language  I  am  referring  to  in  particu- 
lar is  at  the  top  of  page  8.  This  section 
refers  to  a  special  hearing.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  special  hearing  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  sentence  of  death  is 
justified  and  provides  in  subsection  (a) 
that  if,  in  a  case  involving  an  offense 
described  in  the  earlier  section: 

The  attorney  for  the  Government  believes 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  offense  are 
such  that  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified 
under  this  chapter,  he  shall,  a  reasonable 
time  before  the  trial,  or  before  acceptance 
by  the  court  of  a  plea  of  guilty,  or  at  such 
time  thereafter  as  the  court  may  permit 
upon  a  showing  of  good  cause,  sign  and  file 
with  the  court,  and  serve  on  the  defendant, 
a  notice. 

Then  the  bill  sets  forth  exactly  what 
the  notice  should  contain. 

Subsection  (2)  says  that  the  notice 
shall  set  forth  the  aggravating  factor 
or  factors  that  the  Government,  if  the 
defendant  is  convicted,  proposes  to 
prove  as  justifying  a  sentence  of 
death. 

My  question  of  the  floor  manager  of 
the  bill  is  whether  or  not  the  hearing 
that  is  contemplated  in  that  section  is 
limited  to  the  aggravating  factors 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  notice? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, in  response  to  the  distinguished 
Senator,  I  say  it  is  not. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  correct. 
The  Government  must  prove  at  least 
one  statutory  aggravating  fawjtor 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  and  the 
jury  must  make  such  a  special  finding. 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  Is  the  floor  manager 
then  saying  that  the  prosecution  or 
the  Government  could  argue  an  aggra- 
vating factor  other  than  that  for 
which  it  gave  notice— and  since  I 
assume  that  is  what  the  floor  manager 
is  saying— what  is  the  purpose  of  the 
notice  except  to  put  the  defendant  on 
notice? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  puts  him  on 
notice  of  the  statutory  aggravating 
factors  upon  which  the  Government 
intends  to  rely  to  meet  its  obligation 
to  prove  at  least  one  statutory  aggra- 
vating factor. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  But  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  it  list  all  the  factors? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor repeat  that  question? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  There  is  no  requirement 
that  it  list  all  the  factors  that  it  is 
going  to  rely  on? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  No.  there  is  not. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Which  factors  must  it 
give  notice  of,  and  which  ones  need  it 
not  give  notice  of? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Government 
would  have  to  give  notice  and  would 
have  to  prove  one  aggravating  factor. 

Mr.   LEVIN.   Just   one   aggravating 
factor?  Did  I  hear  the  Senator  correct- 
ly? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  right. 
Mr.    LEVIN.    Any    one    aggravating 
factor. 

Referring  then  to  the  same  general 
section,  but  in  the  middle  of  page  11 
under  'Return  of  Special  Findings "  it 
says: 

The  jury  or.  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  Court 
shall  consider  all  the  information  received 
during  the  hearing.  It  shall  return  a  special 
finding  as  to  each  mitigating  and  aggravat- 
ing factor,  concerning  which  information  is 
presented  at  the  hearing,  required  to  be 
considered  under  Section  3592. 
And  then  it  says: 

The  jury  must  find  the  existence  of  a 
mitigating  or  aggravating  factor  by  unani 
mous  vote,  although  it  is  unnecessary  that 
there  Xx  a  unanimous  vote  on  any  specific 
mitigating  or  aggravating  factor  if  majority 
of  the  jury  finds  the  existence  of  such  a  spe- 
cific factor. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that 
the  jury  need  not  return  a  special 
finding  as  to  any  aggravating  factor 
which  is  not  enumerated  in  section 
3592? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  My  next  question,  then 
is  whether  or  not  the  jury  could  make 
its  decision  to  execute  the  defendant 
based  on  nonenumerated  factors 
alone? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  answer  is 
"no."  It  must  find  at  least  one  statuto- 
ry aggravating  factor. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  If  the  jury  is  not  re- 
quired to  make  a  special  finding  on 
the  nonenumerated  agravating  factor, 
which,  as  I  understand  from  the  Sena- 
tor, they  do  not  have  to  do,  if  that  is 
the  basis  of  their  recommendation  or 
their     finding     that     the     defendant 


should  be  executed,  how  would  we 
know  what  the  aggravating  factor  is 
that  they  are  relying  on  if  there  is  no 
requirement  that  the  nonenumerated 
factors  have  to  be  specially  found  by 
the  jury? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Well,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  allege  at  least  one  ag- 
gravating factor  and  the  jury  has  to 
find  that. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  For  a  nonenumerated 
aggravating  factor,  one  that  is  not 
enumerated  in  the  statute,  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina  said  there  is  no 
requirement  for  a  special  finding? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Well,  the  Gov- 
ernment could  rely  on  unenumerated 
aggravating  factors  to  be  weighed  by 
the  jury  in  its  ultimate  decision 
whether  the  death  penalty  is  justified. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Government  could 
or  could  not  rely  on  that? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  They  can  weigh 
all  aggravating  factors  made  a  part  of 
the  record  in  the  ultimate  decision. 
They  must,  however,  make  special 
findings  as  to  at  least  one  statutory 
aggravating  factor  before  they  can 
reach  the  final  determination. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  The  jury? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  They  can  weigh 
it  as  a  part  of  the  entire  record. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  If  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  the  jury  make  a  special 
finding  on  it,  my  question  is  how 
would  you  know  that  that  is  the  basis 
of  their  finding  that  the  defendant  be 
executed? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  know 
that  you  would  because  the  ultimate 
determination  is  a  general  weighing  of 
the  record  by  the  jury. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  My  next  question  then 
relates  to  the  second  portion  of  that 
subparagraph  that: 

The  jury  must  find  the  existence  of  a 
mitigating  or  aggravating  factor  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  although  it  is  unnecessary  that 
there  \x  a  unanimous  vote  on  any  specific 
mitigating  or  aggravating  factor  if  a  majori- 
ty of  the  jury  finds  the  existence  of  such  a 
specific  fact. 

I  wonder  if  my  friend,  the  floor  man- 
ager, might  find  it  easier  to  follow  my 
question  if  he  looked  at  the  same 
chart.  I  ask  that  the  Senator  perhaps 
take  a  look  at  it. 

This  gets  a  little  bit  complicated,  but 
I  think  it  is  important  for  legislative 
history  that  we  go  through  this  proc- 
ess. 

At  the  top  of  this  chart  I  am  hy- 
pothesizing a  situation  where  the  jury 
considers  four  aggravating  factors.  On 
factor  No.  1,  they  vote  7  to  5  that  it 
exists.  On  aggravating  factor  No.  2 
that  they  consider,  they  vote  2  to  10 
against  its  existence;  on  aggravating 
factor  No.  3,  2  to  10  against  its  exist- 
ence, and  on  aggravating  factor  No.  4 
that  they  consider,  only  1  person  there 
finds  that  the  aggravating  factor 
exists  and  11  of  the  jurors  find  that  it 
does  not  exist. 


For  the  purpose  of  this  question,  I 
should  like  my  friend  to  assume  that 
each  juror  votes  yes  on  one  of  those 
factors  so  that  all  12  jurors  have  voted 
yes  on  one  of  the  four  factors. 

My  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
person  could  be  executed  based  on  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  majority  for 
factor  No.  1. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  there  is  a  ma- 
jority voting  for  No.  1  and  it  is  as- 
sumed at  issue,  all  would  have  voted 
yes  on  at  least  one  factor. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  So  that  under  the  fact 
situation  that  I  just  hypothesized 
where  each  of  the  jurors  votes  yes  on 
one  factor,  even  though  no  more  than 
two  jurors  voted  yes  on  factors  Nos.  2, 
3,  and  4,  the  fact  that  a  majority  of 
seven  voted  yes  on  factor  No.  1  would 
be  sufficient  for  an  execution  to  be  or- 
dered? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Well,  this  is  a 
two-stage  process.  They  would  have  to 
find  the  aggravating  factor  and  then 
they  would  have  to  vote  unanimously 
on  the  death  penalty  on  the  record  as 
a  whole. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  understand,  but  in 
terms  of  stage  1,  would  this  get  them 
by  stage  1? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  answer  is 
yes. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend. 
Now,  looking  down  to  the  bottom 
half  of  this  chart  where  there  are  4 
mitigating  factors  that  are  being  con- 
sidered by  the  jury  and  on  all  4  miti- 
gating factors  11  jurors  find  that  it 
exists  but  1  juror  in  each  of  these  4 
cases  finds  it  does  not  exist,  and  that 
is  the  same  juror— under  my  hypothe- 
sis, it  is  always  the  same  juror  who 
finds  that  the  mitigating  factor  does 
not  exist,  and  by  definition  it  is  always 
the  same  11  jurors  that  find  that  all  4 
mitigating  factors  do  exist— would  this 
situation  constitute  the  finding  of  a 
mitigating  fact  since  there  is  not  a 
unanimous  vote  by  all  12  jurors  that 
some  factor  exists? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  previously  asked  a  question 
along  that  line.  I  think  I  recall  citing 
page  11,  the  middle  of  the  page: 

The  jury  must  find  the  existence  of  a 
mitigating  or  aggravating  factor  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  although  it  is  unnecessary  that 
there  be  a  unanimous  vote  on  any  specific 
mitigating  or  aggravating  factor  if  a  majori- 
ty of  the  jury  finds  the  existence  of  such  a 
specific  factor. 

I  think  that  answers  the  Senator's 
question. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Well,  it  really  does  not 
answer  the  question. 

Does  that  mean  that  each  of  the 
jurors  must  agree  that  at  least  one  of 
the  mitigating  factors  exists? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Well,  if  there  is 
one  juror  holding  out,  it  would  not 
meet  the  criteria. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  But  in  order  for  a  miti- 
gating factor  to  have  been  found  to 
exist,   does   that   mean   each   of   the 


jurors  must  agree  that  at  least  one  of 
the  factors  existed? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Now,  going  down  then  to  the  next 
subsection,  "Return  of  a  Finding  Con- 
cerning a  Sentence  of  Death,"  at  the 
bottom  of  page  11: 

If.  in  the  case  of— 

And  then  you  specify  the  offenses  in 
the  bill— and  then  the  provision  reads 
as  follows: 

the  jury  or,  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court 
shall  then  consider  whether  all  the  aggra- 
vating factors  found  to  exist  sufficiently 
outweigh  all  the  mitigating  factors  found  to 
exist  to  justify  a  sentence  of  death. 

I  point  out  to  my  friend  that  in  the 
chart  which  I  have  just  gone  through 
with  him,  that  jury  found  only  one  ag- 
gravating factor  to  exist— and  that  by 
a  vote  of  7  to  5— and  they  could  con- 
sider that  now  in  phase  2  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  to  vote  death  for  the  defend- 
ant, whereas  that  same  jury  by  a  vote 
of  11  to  1  found  that  four  mitigating 
factors  existed,  and  yet  they  could  not 
consider  any  of  those  mitigating  fac- 
tors in  this  second  phase  because  in 
the  absence  of  unanimity  that  at  least 
some  mitigating  factor  existed. 

The  jury  could  not  be  said  to  have 
found  that  a  mitigating  factor  existed. 
It  is  a  real  anomaly  in  this  bill,  and  I 
would  think  it  would  be  stricken  as  un- 
constitutional in  front  of  any  court, 
not  just  the  Supreme  Court,  in  that  it 
reaches  that  conclusion  because  here 
again  with  a  7  to  5  vote  on  one  factor, 
one  aggravating  factor,  that  can  be 
considered  on  the  ultimate  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  sentence  of  death  is 
justified.  But  even  though  there  is  a 
vote  of  11  to  I  on  four  mitigating  fac- 
tors, because  that  one  person  is  the 
same  in  each  of  the  four  cases  and 
therefore  there  was  no  unanimity  that 
at  least  one  factor  existed,  or  to  put  it 
in  the  words  of  the  committee  report, 
each  of  the  jurors  did  not  agree  that 
at  least  one  of  the  factors  existed,  the 
jury  could  not  consider  those  mitigat- 
ing factors  in  the  ultimate  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  death  sentence  is  jus- 
tifled. 

I  find  that  to  be  not  only  an  anoma- 
ly but  also  a  defect  of  such  constitu- 
tional magnitude  that  I  believe  this 
bill  is  defective. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  few  more 
questions. 

Before  I  do  that.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
to  which  we  have  been  referring  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Yes 


Ves 


4  auravating  factors: 

Numtw  1 

NumbH  2 - 

Nuirtw  3 , 

Numte  4 _, 


7  5 

2  10 

2  10 

1  II 


4  militalmg  (aclors; ' 

Numtet  1 II  1 

Numbet  2 11  1 

Numtpw  3 . 11  1 

Numlw  4 11  1 

'  Assume  each  turn  votes  yes  0(i  I  factor 

'  Assume  I  negative  vote  is  always  ttie  same  luror 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  call  the  Sena- 
tor's attention  to  the  bottom  of  page 
11,  which  provides: 

...  In  the  absence  of  a  mitigating  factor, 
whether  the  aggravating  factors  alone  are 
sufficient  to  justify  a  sentence  of  death. 
Based  upon  this  consideration,  the  jury  by 
unanimous  vote,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the 
court,  shall  return  a  finding  as  to  whether  a 
sentence  of  death  is  justified. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  that  leaves  in  place  what  we  just 
described,  what  I  perhaps  charitably 
called  an  anomaly,  but  which  I  think 
is  more  damaging  than  that,  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  provision. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  pointing 
that  out. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  portion  of  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Justice,  dated  May 
26,  1981,  entitled  "Suggestions  for 
Amending  the  Bill  To  Reenact  the 
Federal  Death  Penalty  Statutes." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  AMENDING  THE  BILL 

(a)  Finding  aggravated  factors  by  majority 
vote. 

S.  114  does  require  unanimous  agreement 
of  the  jurors  before  a  sentence  of  death  may 
be  imposed.  A  problem  arises,  however, 
through  the  bill's  provision  that  aggravat- 
ing factors  may  be  found  by  a  majority  vote. 
In  theory  this  means  that  a  sentence  of 
death  could  be  imposed  by  a  jury  which  di- 
vided. 7-5,  on  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
aggravating  factors,  with  all  twelve  jurors 
nevertheless  concurring  that  (for  different 
reasons)  the  death  penalty  was  warranted. 
The  difficult  legal  question  posed  by  the 
majority  vote  provision— one  that  no  federal 
appellate  court  has  to  our  knowledge  ad- 
dressed—is whether  the  aggravating  factors, 
in  the  context  of  the  bill's  overall  procedur- 
al scheme,  constitute  the  kind  of  "issue" 
which,  under  Andres  v.  United  States,  supra. 
and  related  cases  must  be  decided  unani- 
mously. Moreover,  the  majority  vote  provi- 
sion runs  the  risk  of  appearing  to  be  arbi- 
trary, contrary  to  the  Supreme  Court's  em- 
phasis that  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
defendant  and  to  the  community  that  any 
decision  to  impose  the  death  penalty  be,  and 
appear  to  be  based  on  reason  rather  than 


caprice  or  emotion.  Gardner  v.  Florida,  430 
U.S.  349,  358(1977). 

In  our  view,  the  clearly  preferable  course 
is  to  avoid  these  potential  constitutional 
questions  by  requiring  that  the  jury's  find- 
ing as  to  the  existence  of  any  aggravating 
factor  be  unanimous.  Some  earlier  versions 
of  this  legislation  so  provided.  Although  the 
purpose  of  the  non-unanimity  provision 
may  be  to  guard  against  a  too  narrow  appli- 
cation of  the  death  penalty  in  a  case  where 
all  jurors  concur  in  at  least  some  aggravat- 
ing factors,  from  a  practical  standpoint  it 
seems  unlikely  that  a  jury,  which  could  not 
unanimously  agree  upon  the  basis  for  its 
conclusion  that  the  death  penalty  should  be 
imposed,  would  conclude  that  it  should  be. 
We  thus  recommend  that  the  word  "majori- 
ty ",  on  page  4,  line  19,  be  changed  to  "unan- 
imous." 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  as  we 
approach  the  vote  on  final  passage  of 
S.  1765,  the  bill  to  reinact  Federal 
death  penalty  statutes,  there  are  a 
number  of  arguments  which  have  been 
made  by  the  opponents  of  capital  pun- 
ishment which  should  be  summarized. 

First,  the  opponents  of  this  bill  have 
argued  that  because  the  system  is  im- 
perfect we  should  leave  room  to  cor- 
rect our  errors.  Senator  Metzenbaum 
has  submitted  for  the  record  a  list  of 
48  cases  in  which  the  defendant  was 
convicted  of  a  capital  crime  and  was 
later  found  to  be  innocent.  I  have  pro- 
vided for  the  record  documentation  on 
nearly  20  such  cases  to  support  the  ar- 
gument that  the  risk  of  error  associat- 
ed with  capital  punishment  is  great. 
Because  the  death  penalty  is  irreversi- 
ble, it  is  an  inappropriate  punishment 
in  a  system  which  depends  upon 
human  beings  to  decide  who  shall  live 
and  who  shall  die. 

One  of  the  cases  I  did  not  mention 
during  the  debate  2  weeks  ago  is  that 
of  Earl  Charles,  of  Savannah,  Ga., 
who  was  sentenced  to  death  for  the 
murders  of  Max  and  Fred  Rosenstein. 
Earl  Charles  spent  over  3  years  on 
Georgia's  death  row  before  he  was  re- 
leased from  prison  when  his  lawyers 
proved  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime. 
During  the  hearings  which  were  held 
on  S.  114,  the  predecessor  to  S.  1765, 
Mr.  Charles  testified  about  his  ordeal 
on  death  row.  He  stated: 

The  incontestable  truth  about  capital 
punishment  is  one  that  society  prefers  to 
overlook.  This  truth  is  simply  the  fact  that 
many  innocent  human  beings  will  lose  their 
lives  because  of  the  frailties  which  permeate 
the  very  core  of  our  criminal  justice  system. 
My  own  experience  bears  witness  to  the  sub- 
human results  which  stem  from  a  sentence 
of  death. 

Earl  Charles  was  released  from 
prison  after  his  employer  learned  that 
a  police  officer  remembered  talking  to 
Charles  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  on  the  day 
that  the  murders  occurred  in  Savan- 
nah, Ga.  The  jury  in  Charles'  original 
murder  trial  was  apparently  not  per- 
suaded by  the  time  cards  submitted  by 
Charles'  defense  attorney  that  showed 
he  was  at  work  in  Florida  on  the  day 
of  the  murders  in  Georgia.  Nor  was 
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the  jury  persuaded  by  the  testimony 
of  Charles"  supervisor,  who  along  with 
his  boss,  confirmed  that  Charles  was 
at  work  in  Tampa  on  that  day.  But. 
after  the  district  attorney's  office 
learned  that  a  police  officer  had  writ- 
ten in  his  records  that  he  had  inter- 
viewed Charles  because  he  was  a  new 
employee  in  Tampa  on  the  day  of  the 
murders  in  Savannah,  the  case  was  fi- 
nally reopened.  When  he  appeared 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Earl 
Charles  went  on  to  tell  his  story  as  fol- 
lows: 

During  the  DAs  new  investigation,  it  was 
learned  that  my  photos  had  been  shown  to 
the  alleged  eyewitnesses  by  two  detectives 
in  the  Savannah  Police  Department  at  the 
beginning  of  the  original  investigation.  But 
after  showing  my  photo  to  the  women  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  they  still  did  not 
pick  me  out  as  the  murderer.  Later  in  the 
original  investigation,  another  detective 
took  a  photo  of  me  as  the  suspect.  This  de- 
tective then  told  the  women  that  it  didn't 
matter  whether  they  identified  me  or  not. 
because  he  knew  that  I  had  done  It  and  he 
was  issuing  warrants  for  my  arrest.  This 
original  miscarriage  of  justice  had  been  the 
starting  point  of  my  hellish  experience. 

Madam  President,  we  simply  cannot 
provide  guarantees  in  this  or  any 
other  legislation  that  the  system  will 
not  make  mistakes.  The  Earl  Charles 
case  and  the  other  cases  which  are  too 
numerous  to  mention  again  today, 
alone  provide  a  just  cause  why  we 
should  defeat  this  bill.  When  the  risk 
of  error  is  considered  in  combination 
with  the  other  arguments  against  cap- 
ital punishment,  a  vote  in  opposition 
to  S.  1765  becomes  even  more  compel- 
ling. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
this  Senator  has  represented  persons 
who  have  been  convicted  wrongfully 
of  capital  offenses  who.  after  33  years 
in  prison,  were  finally  proven  to  be  to- 
tally irmocent  of  the  crime  for  which 
they  were  convicted.  And  if  we  had 
capital  punishment  in  Michigan,  that 
never  could  have  happened  and  that 
person.  Charles  Clark,  and  his  col- 
leagues could  never  have  walked  out 
of  Michigan's  prisons. 

One  of  the  primary  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  Senators  who  have  spoken 
in  favor  of  the  death  penalty  is  that  it 
will  deter  crime.  But  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  have  failed  to  present  evi- 
dence that  the  death  penalty  deters 
any  more  than  does  the  threat  of  life 
in  prison.  While  the  committee  has 
concluded  in  its  report  on  the  bill  that 
the  evidence  on  deterrence  is  "incon- 
clusive." to  use  the  word  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  comparison  of  murder  rates 
in  States  with  the  death  penalty  and 
States  without  it  shows  that  States 
with  the  death  penalty  have  murder 
rates  about  twice  as  high  as  those 
without  the  death  penalty. 

I  have  submitted  for  the  record  a 
study  on  murder  rates  done  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  It  bears  repeating 
now  that  the  Library  found  that  over 
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tion  while  States  without  the  death 
penalty  averaged  5.75— just  about  one- 
half  the  number  of  murders  which  oc- 
curred in  States  with  the  death  penal- 
ty. This  is  also  the  pattern  which 
emerges  from  an  examination  of 
murder  rates  in  the  years  prior  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Furman 
against  Georgia.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  another  Library  of  Congress 
comparison  of  pre-Furman  murder 
rates  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
parison was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

TABLE  I.-MUROtR  RATES  IN  STATES  WITH  THE  DEATH 
PENALTY  AND  IN  STATES  WITHOUT  THE  DEATH  PENALTY, 
1961-66 


OtKli  penalty  Stales 
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Somes  Data  on  «*wt>  Stiles  Had  deaw  penalty  I'ooi  (urman  v  Gewgia 
408  US  372  ( 1972 1  Data  on  murder  rates  (rom  U S  Oepartmenl  ol  Justice 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  these 
comparisons  and  other  studies  on  the 
deterrent  effect  of  capital  punishment 
suggest  that  the  death  penalty  may 
actually  stimulate  violent  crime.  In  a 
study  conducted  by  William  J.  Bowers 
and  Glenn  L.  Pierce,  of  the  Center  for 
Applied  Social  Research  at  Northeast- 
ern University,  the  brutalizing  effect 
of  capital  punishment  was  examined. 
The  authors  of  the  study  found  that: 
•In  New  York  State  over  the  period  of 
1907-63  there  were,  on  the  average, 
two  additional  homicides  in  the  month 
after  an  execution. "  The  authors  con- 
cluded: 

Such  a  brutalizing  effect  of  executions  is 
consistent  with  research  on  violent  events 
such  as  publicized  suicides,  mass  murders, 
and  assassinations:  with  previous  studies  of 
the  long-term  effects  of  the  availability  and 
use  of  capital  punishment;  and  with  a  small 
number  of  investigations  of  short-term 
impact  of  executions  in  the  days,  weeks,  and 
months  that  follow.  This  suggests  that  the 
message  of  executions  is  one  of  lethal  venge- 
ance more  than  deterrence. 

Studies  of  States  which  have  abol- 
ished capital  punishment  and  then 
reinstituted  it,  have  also  provided  evi- 
dence that  the  death  penalty  fails  as  a 
deterrent.  Thorsten  Sellin  examined 
changes  in  homicide  rates  in  11  States 
which  abolished  and  later  reintro- 
duced the  death  penalty.  He  concluded 
that.  "There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty  general- 
ly causes  an  increase  in  criminal  homi- 


ishment."  at  page  124. 

When  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 
Pierre  Trudeau.  addressed  Canada's 
legislative  body  in  1976  about  a  bill  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  in  Canada, 
he  said: 

My  primary  concern  here  is  not  compas- 
sion for  the  murderer.  My  concern  is  for  the 
society  which  adopts  vengeance  as  an  ac- 
ceptable motive  for  its  collective  behavior. 
It  we  make  that  choice,  we  will  snuff  out 
some  of  that  boundless  hope  and  confidence 
in  ourselves  and  other  people,  which  has 
marked  our  maturing  as  a  free  people.  We 
will  have  chosen  violence  as  a  weapon 
against  the  violence  we  profess  to  abhor. 
Who  is  so  confident  that  he  knows  for  sure 
that  such  an  official  endorsement  of  vio- 
lence will  not  harden  the  society  we  were 
elected  to  improve,  will  not  pervade  gradual- 
ly many  different  relationships  in  our  socie- 
ty? Who  is  so  confident  that  he  knows  for 
sure  that  acceptance  of  state  violence  will 
not  lead  to  the  greater  social  acceptance  of 
lesser  forms  of  violence  among  our  people? 
Vengeance  and  violence  damage  and  destroy 
those  who  adopt  them,  and  lessen  respect 
for  the  dignity  and  rights  of  others  among 
those  who  condone  them. 

Madam  President,  another  persua- 
sive reason  why  the  Senate  should 
reject  this  bill  is  that  even  under  the 
State  statutes  which  have  met  the  Su- 
preme Court's  scrutiny,  this  extreme 
form  of  punishment  continues  to  be 
applied  arbitrarily  and  capriciously.  I 
have  submitted  for  the  Record  a  chart 
of  the  racial  patterns  in  sentencing 
based  on  a  study  of  eight  States  with 
large  death  row  populations.  The 
chart  shows  that  murderers  of  whites 
are  between  5  and  10  times  more  likely 
to  be  sentenced  to  death  than  are  the 
murderers  of  blacks— not  because 
these  murders  were  more  heinous  or 
because  they  were  committed  in  the 
course  of  a  felony  or  any  other  factor 
which  might  have  influenced  a  jury  or 
judge;  the  authors  of  the  study  con- 
trolled for  these  factors— but  because 
of  the  race  of  the  victim. 

The  study  itself,  which  was  conduct- 
ed by  Samuel  Gross  and  Robert  Mauro 
of  Stanford  University,  provides  the 
following  information  about  racial  pat- 
terns in  capital  sentencing  in  the 
States  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Illinois: 

.  .  .  The  risk  of  a  death  sentence  was  far 
lower  in  each  of  these  three  states  for  those 
convicted  for  killing  black  people  than  for 
those  condemned  for  killing  whites.  In 
Georgia,  those  who  killed  whites  were 
almost  10  times  as  likely  to  be  sentenced  to 
death  as  those  who  killed  blacks;  in  Florida 
the  ratio  was  about  8  to  1.  and  in  Illinois 
about  6  to  1. 

In  sum  then.  Madam  President,  be- 
cause the  risk  that  innocent  people 
will  be  executed  under  this  bill  is 
great:  because  the  proponents  of  this 
measure  have  failed  to  establish  that 
it  deters  crimes;  and  because  capital 
punishment  continues  to  be  unjustly 
applied  in  our  country  today;  this  bill 


should  be  defeated.  There  are  nearly 
1.300  men  and  women  on  death  row  in 
America.  In  the  State  of  Florida  alone, 
over  200  men  and  women  await  their 
death  by  electrocution.  Some  of  these 
people  may  be  innocent.  Some  of  them 
have  been  convicted  because  of  their 
race  or  the  race  of  the  victim.  None  of 
them  were  deterred  by  Florida's  death 
penalty  statute. 

One  additional  reason,  and  a  critical 
one.  for  defeating  this  bill  is  the  arbi- 
trary provisions  that  it  contains,  provi- 
sions which  violate  the  Supreme  Court 
mandate  that  the  jury  be  clearly  given 
guidelines  as  to  what  is  mitigating  or 
aggravating  factors.  And  it  also  vio- 
lates the  Supreme  Court  mandate 
clearly  set  out  in  the  Enmund  case 
that  in  order  to  convict  somebody  of  a 
homicide  that  that  person  must,  him- 
self or  herself,  attempt  a  homicide  or 
intend  a  homicide.  Clearly  in  Enmund. 
the  Supreme  Court  adopted  a  subjec- 
tive test,  a  test  going  into  the  state  of 
the  mind  of  the  defendant  before  we 
could  execute  that  defendant  and  re- 
jected the  objective  test  which  the 
floor  managers  so  clearly  indicate  is 
adopted  by  this  bill. 

Courts  all  over  the  Nation  have 
struggled  with  the  intricate  legal 
issues  surrounding  capital  convictions. 
The  legal  issues  do  not  get  any  easier 
to  comprehend  or  sort  out.  In  fact, 
every  time  the  courts  hand  down  a  de- 
cision, the  current  status  of  the  law  in 
this  area  becomes  more  confusing.  Ju- 
dicial and  criminal  justice  resources, 
which  are  so  precious,  are  being 
wasted  on  the  effort  to  implement  sen- 
tences of  death  when  they  could  be  de- 
voted to  more  effective  solutions  to 
the  problem  of  violent  crime. 

Because  the  penalty  of  death  is 
"unique  in  its  severity,"  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  that  the  defendant  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  appeal,  and 
the  appeals  process  is  lengthy.  I  for 
one  am  relieved  that  it  often  takes 
years  before  a  defendant  who  has  been 
sentenced  to  death  is  actually  execut- 
ed. If  it  were  not  for  the  time  gap  be- 
tween convictions  and  executions 
many  of  the  cases  where  an  innocent 
person  was  sentenced  to  death  and 
later  found  to  be  innocent  would  never 
have  been  brought  to  light.  The 
person  would  have  been  executed 
before  the  truth  could  be  made 
known.  At  the  same  time,  however.  I 
think  we  would  all  agree  that  because 
of  the  lengthy  appeals  process  (we 
have  executed  12  people  in  this  coun- 
try since  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  new  death 
penalty  statutes  in  its  Gregg  decision) 
and  the  high  percentage  of  capital 
cases  which  are  overturned  on  appeal, 
the  death  penalty  will  never  be  swift 
or  certain.  As  a  result,  it  fails  miser- 
ably a£  a  sanction  against  violent 
crime. 

Madam  President,  the  Legal  Defense 
Fund's  most  recent  bimonthly  report. 


"Death  Penalty  USA,"  lists  the  names 
of  1,289  death  row  inmates  who  are 
currently  awaiting  execution.  If  we  ex- 
ecuted 1  of  these  individuals  every  day 
for  the  next  3  years,  we  would  still 
have  294  men  and  women  on  death 
row,  not  including  the  number  of 
people  we  would  have  added  to  the 
death  row  population  during  that 
same  period. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  divorce  itself  from  the 
emotionalism  surrounding  this  issue  so 
as  to  determine  whether  the  death 
penalty  is  an  appropriate  sanction.  Al- 
though S.  1765  is  unlikely  to  have  a 
significant  impact  upon  the  number  of 
people  sentenced  to  death  in  America, 
it  will  send  a  message  to  the  States.  If 
the  Congress  approves  this  bill,  it  will 
be  endorsing  the  way  capital  punish- 
ment is  being  applied  in  the  States 
today,  or  at  least  thai  is  the  way  some 
people  may  read  it. 

I  have  said  before  and  I  repeat 
again,  the  proponents  and  opponents 
of  this  bill  share  equally  in  revulsion 
to  violent  crime  and  a  desire  to  relieve 
Americans  of  the  fear  of  violence.  We 
part  ways  when  we  face  the  question 
of  whether  the  death  penalty  will 
reduce  violent  crime.  No  one  is  sympa- 
thetic to  murderers,  but  we  are  wor- 
ried about  a  society  which  legalizes  vi- 
olence as  a  way  of  responding  to  vio- 
lence. 

History  has  proven  that  adoption  of 
legalized  violence  does  not  deter  vio- 
lence. Indeed,  it  probably  begets  it 
against  us  all. 

Capital  punishment,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  its  own  specific  victim.  Be- 
cause by  the  nature  of  our  system,  it 
has  been  and  will  be  applied  against 
some  innocent  ones. 

Capital  punishment,  as  we  have 
seen,  rarely  is  used  against  the 
wealthy  or  the  powerful. 

We  should  reject  it,  because  it 
cannot  help  us  achieve  our  common 
goal  and  is  too  often  applied  unfairly, 
erroneously,  and  arbitrarily. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President, 
we  find  ourselves  once  again  immersed 
in  the  debate  regarding  studies  and 
opinions  of  whether  or  not  the  death 
penalty  is  a  deterrent. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  that  there  is  great 
evidence  on  both  sides.  One  of  the 
foremost  studies  in  this  area  was  con- 
ducted by  Isaac  Ehrlich  and  published 
by  the  American  Economic  Review  in 
1975.  This  thorough  study,  conducted 
over  a  long  period  of  time  by  Mr.  Ehr- 
lich. concludes  that  every  additional 
execution  would  have  saved  the  lives 
of  seven  or  eight  potential  murder  vic- 
tims. 


Mr.  Ehrlich's  study  has  been  ques- 
tioned and  reviewed  and  brought 
under  great  scrutiny.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  about  the  Ehrlich  analysis 
is  that  it  does  cast  doubt  on  the  theory 
of  the  1960's  and  1970's  that  execu- 
tions have  no  deterrent  value. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  Prof. 
Thorsten  Sellin,  in  1967,  published  a 
study  which  purported  to  find  that 
executions  are  not  a  deterrent  to 
murder.  Sellin's  study  has  been  sub- 
ject to  the  same  vigorous  review  and 
scrutiny  as  the  Ehrlich  study.  Once 
again  his  conclusion  is  debatable.  The 
major  criticism  of  the  Sellin  study  is 
that  Professor  Sellin  studied  all  States 
which  had  the  death  penalty  on  their 
books,  not  only  those  which  were  ac- 
tively carrying  out  the  death  penalty. 

So  we  see.  Madam  President,  that 
there  will  be  infinite  debate  on  wheth- 
er or  not  the  death  penalty  is  a  deter- 
rent. The  question  of  deterrence  and 
the  effect  of  capital  punishment  on 
future  criminal  activity  has  probably 
been  the  issue  most  debated  by  those 
favoring  the  abolition  of  the  penalty 
and  those  desiring  to  retain  it. 

The  studies  just  reviewed  and  others 
on  the  issue  of  deterrence,  reach  con- 
tradictory conclusions.  If  the  absence 
of  any  correlation  between  capital 
punishment  and  the  commission  of 
homicides  could  actually  be  proved  by 
these  studies,  the  argument  for  aboli- 
tion, based  on  the  issue  of  deterrence, 
would  be  much  stronger. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  point  in 
reference  to  the  statistical  evidence,  is 
that  those  who  are.  in  fact,  deterred 
by  the  threat  of  the  death  penalty  and 
do  not  commit  murder,  are  not  includ- 
ed in  the  statistical  data.  There  is  no 
way  to  determine  the  number  of  such 
people. 

Second,  even  those  favoring  aboli- 
tion agree  that  the  available  evidence 
on  the  subject  of  deterrence  is,  at  best, 
inadequate. 

In  short,  the  available  data  on  this 
question  is  inconclusive.  I  think  that  is 
very  clear.  In  the  absence  of  reliable 
statistical  evidence,  great  weight  must 
be  placed  on  the  experience  of  those 
who  are  most  frequently  called  upon 
to  deal  with  murderers  and  potential 
murderers,  and  who  are  thus  in  the 
best  position  to  judge  the  effectiveness 
of  the  remedy.  These  individuals  are 
law  enforcement  officials.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  officials  continue  to 
favor  the  retention  of  the  death  penal- 
ty as  a  deterrent  to  violent  crime.  One 
such  individual  is  Sheriff  Peter  Pit- 
chess,  of  Los  Angeles  County,  who  tes- 
tified before  the  California  State 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
He  said: 

I  can  tell  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  people  in  law  enforcement— the  ones  who 
are  dealing  with  these  criminals,  the  ones 
who  are  seeing  them  not  as  statistics  but 
real,  live  human  beings,  and  who  are  study- 
ing their  human  behavior— are  overwhelm- 
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ingly  convinced  that  capital  punishment  is  a 
deterrent. 

The  issue  for  our  purposes  here  has 
been  definitely  resolved  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Gregg  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  stated  in  Gregg  that  it 
is  appropriate  for  a  legislature  to  con- 
sider deterrence  as  a  justification  for 
the  imposition  of  the  death  penalty. 

That  is  us.  We  are  the  legislature. 
We  have  before  us  that  consideration. 
The  question  is  only  going  to  be  re- 
solved by  casting  votes.  We  must 
decide  whether  or  not  we  believe  cap- 
ital punishment  is  a  deterrent  or  not  a 
deterrent  and  whether  or  not  we  be- 
lieve it  is  appropriate  or  not  appropri- 
ate. 

Although  some  of  the  studies  sug- 
gest that  the  death  penalty  may  not 
function  as  a  significantly  greater  de- 
terrent than  lesser  penalties,  there  is 
no  convincing  empirical  evidence 
either  supporting  or  refuting  this 
view.  We  may.  nevertheless,  assume 
safely  that  there  are  murderers,  such 
as  those  who  act  in  passion,  for  whom 
the  threat  of  death  has  little  or  no  de- 
terrent effect  whatsoever.  But  for 
many  others,  the  death  penalty  un- 
doubtedly is  a  significant  deterrent. 

A  frequently  made  argument  in  op- 
position to  the  death  penalty  as  a  de- 
terrent is  that  most  homicides  are 
crimes  of  passion  against  which  no 
penalty  constitutes  a  true  deterrent. 
Although  it  is  true  that  many  murders 
and  homicides  are  indeed  the  result  of 
passion,  it  is  equally  true  that  a  very 
large  number  are  the  result  of  premed- 
itation. Even  in  crimes  of  passion  some 
level  of  reasoning  is  maintained.  With- 
out the  existence  of  such  reasoning, 
one  element  of  the  charge  itself  would 
not  be  present. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  weight  of 
experience  and  the  intrinsic  rational- 
ity of  a  deterrent  effect.  I  doubt  that 
deterrence  can  ever  be  empirically 
proven  or  disproven. 

Clearly  a  person  would  be  slow  to 
undertake  an  act  that  would  result  in 
the  loss  of  something  which  if  of  the 
highest  value.  Since  life  itself  is  the 
most  highly  prized  possession  any  in- 
dividual has.  he  or  she  would  be  most 
hesitant  to  engage  in  conduct  which 
would  result  in  the  forfeiting  of  that 
life. 

I  think  that  is  commonsense.  Madam 
President.  It  is  based  on  what  any  of 
us  here,  or  any  person  you  ask  on  the 
street,  feel  about  the  value  of  life. 
That  is  something  we  ought  not 
forget. 

But  the  death  penalty  ought  not  to 
be  thought  of  solely  in  terms  of  indi- 
vidual deterence.  It  also  has  a  value  in 
terms  of  social  and  general  deter- 
rence as  well.  By  associating  the  penal- 
ty with  the  crimes  for  which  it  is  im- 
posed, society  is  made  more  aware  of 
the  horror  of  those  crimes.  There  is 
instilled  in  its  members  the  desire  to 


avoid  such  conduct  and,  consequently, 
the  punishment  attached  to  it. 

I  believe  capital  punishment  serves  a 
legitimate  function  of  retribution.  It  is 
through  retribution  that  society  ex- 
presses its  outrage,  its  sense  of  revul- 
sion, toward  those  who  undermine  the 
foundations  of  civilized  society  by  con- 
travening its  laws  and  committing 
such  lawless  acts. 

It  reflects  the  fact  that  criminals 
have  not  simply  inflicted  injury  upon 
discrete  individuals.  They  have  also 
weakened  the  often  tenuous  bonds 
that  holds  communities  together. 
Without  capital  punishment,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  will  have  repeated 
incidents  such  as  the  one  we  have  dis- 
cussed previously  that  occurred  in 
Marion.  111.  In  the  Federal  prison  in 
Marion  two  guards  were  brutally  killed 
by  two  inmates  who  each  faced  three 
life  sentences  and  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  lose. 

The  retributive  functions  of  punish- 
ment in  general,  capital  punishment  in 
particular,  have  been  discussed  by 
many,  many  scholars. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
that  excerpts  of  remarks  by  Lord  Jus- 
tice Denning  before  the  British  Royal 
Commission  on  Capital  Punishment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  punishment  inflicted  for  grave  crimes 
should  adequately  reflect  the  revulsion  felt 
by  the  great  majority  of  citizens  for  them. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  the  objects  of 
punishment  as  being  deterrent  or  reforma- 
tive or  preventive  and  nothing  else  The 
ultimate  justification  of  any  punishment  is 
not  that  it  is  a  deterrent,  but  that  it  is  the 
emphatic  denunciation  by  the  community 
of  a  crime:  and  from  this  point  of  view, 
there  are  some  murders  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  public  opinion,  demand  the 
most  emphatic  denunciation  of  all;  namely, 
the  death  penalty. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President, 
we  are  faced  today  with  an  awesome 
decision.  We  must  decide  whether  or 
not  society  should  move  forward  and 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  carry  out  the  capital  pun- 
ishment provisions  already  called  for 
in  Federal  law.  I  submit  that,  notwith- 
standing eloquent  arguments  made  by 
our  good  friend  from  Michigan  know- 
ing full  well  of  his  strong  support  for 
law  enforcement,  it  is  time  now  to 
bring  this  issue  before  the  Senate.  It  is 
time  for  all  Senators  to  conscientious- 
ly cast  their  votes.  I  truly  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  pass  this  bill  over- 
whelmingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  First,  let  me  thank  my 
friend  from  Arizona  for  his  usual  gra- 
ciousness. 

I  just  wanted  to  inform  the  Senate, 
as  I  indicated  earlier  I  might  do.  that  I 
do  not  intend  to  call  up  either  of  the 
two  amendments  that  I  have  on  file 


for  the  reasons  I  indicated  that  I 
would  not  be  calling  up  those  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  understand  that 
it  is  permissible  for  others  to  call  them 
up  if  they  wish.  We  have  indicated 
that  before,  but  I  do  not  see  anyone 
else  here  on  the  floor.  Without  in  any 
way  trying  to  take  over  the  role  of  the 
manager,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
what  I  have  already  said.  I  do  not 
intend  to  call  up  the  two  amendments 
which  I  have  on  file.  I  would  think  if 
somebody  else  wanted  to  call  up  those 
amendments,  they  would  let  us  know 
of  that  intention. 

Again.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona for  his  kindness. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
his  diligence  in  this  matter  and  for  his 
professional  presentation  of  his 
amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  messenger  at  the  door  who  desires 
entry  into  the  Chamber.  I  yield  now  so 
that  the  Chair  may  admit  him. 

(Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  received  at  4:15  p.m..  are 
printed  under  routine  morning  busi- 
ness later  in  today's  Record.) 


DISAPPROVAL     OF     S.     684,     THE 
WATER  RESOURCES  RE- 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  messages  brought  to  us  by  the 
Presidents  messenger  is  a  veto  mes- 
sage on  S.  684,  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  The  majority  leader  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  request  that  I  am  now  about  to 
put  has  been  approved  by  the  minority 
leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
veto  message  on  S.  684  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  spread  in 
full  upon  the  Journal,  and  that  in  ad- 
dition the  message  be  held  at  the  desk 
and  that  it  be  proceeded  to  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  at  such  time  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  may  choose  after  first 
consulting  with  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  message  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  returning  herewith  without  my 
approval  S.  684,  an  act  "To  authorize 
an  ongoing  program  of  water  resources 
research,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Title  I  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions totalling  $36  million  annually  for 
the  fiscal  years  1985-1989  for  a  variety 
of  water  resources  research  activities 
throughout  the  nation,  including  a 
new,  separate  authorization  of  grants 
for  the  development  of  water  technol- 
ogy, which  is  not  an  appropriate  Fed- 
eral activity. 

Title  II  would  convey  desalting  test 
facilities  that  are  no  longer  in  Federal 
use  to  Wrightsville  Beach,  North 
Carolina,  and  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 
The  Administration  has  supported 
these  conveyances.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  sign  a  bill  that  provides  only  for 
them. 

For  some  twenty  years,  the  Federal 
government  has  provided  "seed 
money"  for  the  type  of  water  research 
that  would  be  authorized  by  Title  I. 
This  Federal  support  has  produced  a 
number  of  successful  State  water  re- 
search institutes.  I  believe  that  these 
State  institutes  are  now  at  a  point 
where  further  Federal  involvement  in 
their  research  activities  is  not  neces- 
sary. They  can  stand  and  continue  to 
succeed  on  their  own. 

Moreover,  the  water  research  that  S. 
684  would  promote  can  be  character- 
ized as  mostly  local  or  in  some  cases 
regional  in  nature.  The  focus  of  such 
research  will  of  course  vary  from  State 
to  State  because  water  problems  and 
needs  often  differ  by  region.  The 
States  and  private  industry  should  be 
fully  responsible  for  financing  re- 
search necessary  to  deal  with  their 
own  particular  problems  and  needs. 

If  we  are  to  truly  succeed  in  reduc- 
ing Federal  spending  we  must  sort  out 
those  responsibilities  which  are  appro- 
priately Federal  from  those  which  can 
be  more  effectively  and  fairly  imple- 
mented at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Accordingly.  I  feel  constrained  to 
disapprove  S.  684. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  February  21,  1984. 


REREFERRAL  of  S.  2074 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
request  I  have  also  bears  the  approval 
notion  of  the  minority  leader.  It  is  in 
respect  to  the  rereferral  of  S.  2074. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  referral  of  S.  2074,  a  bill 
to  improve  the  traffic  control  on  State 
Highway  66.  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, be  vitiated  and  that  it  be  referred 
instead  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
in  the  process  of  trying  to  establish  a 
time  certain  for  the  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  the  death  penalty  bill  tomor- 
row. I  think  we  will  have  the  clearance 
process  completed  on  both  sides.  If  it 
is  cleared,  I  will  put  the  request  in  a 
few  moments. 

At  this  moment,  however,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  further  debate,  I  am  told,  on  the 
death  penalty  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  now  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  to  extend  not  past  the  hour 
of  4:45  p.m.,  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  9,  1984.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  February 
14  and  February  16.  1984,  received 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  Febru- 
ary 14  and  February  16.  1984.  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
sundry  nomination  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nomination  received  today  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
ARTS  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS-MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  114 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  9,  1984.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  February 
16,  1984,  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate,  received  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  together  with  an  ac- 
companying report;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amend- 
ed, I  transmit  herewith  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts  for  the  Fiscal  Yeai;  1983. 
Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  February  16,  1984. 


DRAFT  LEGISLATION  ON  CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  115 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  9,  1984,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  February 
17,  1984,  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate,  received  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  accompa- 
nying papers;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  embodies  the  consensus  ar- 
rived at  by  the  National  Bipartisan 
Commission  on  Central  America.  Its 
unifying  thread  is  the  spirit  of  the  late 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson— to  ad- 
vance the  twin  purposes  of  national  se- 
curity and  human  development. 

Peace  and  individual  betterment  are 
universal  purposes.  They  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  American  dream.  Yet, 
today  in  Central  America  these  goals 
are  not  realized.  Poverty  and  violence 
are  widespread.  As  a  consequence, 
democratic  forces  are  not  able  to  flour- 
ish, and  those  who  seek  to  disrupt 
freedom  and  opportunity  threaten  the 
heart  of  those  nations. 

Throughout  our  history,  our  leaders 
have  put  country  before  party  on 
issues  in  foreign  affairs  important  to 
the  national  interest.  The  Commission 
identifies  the  situation  in  Central 
America  as  this  kind  of  issue.  The  12 
Commissioners— Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike— conclude  "that  Cen- 
tral America  is  both  vital  and  vulnera- 
ble, and  that  whatever  other  crises 
may  arise  to  claim  the  nation's  atten- 
tion, the  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  turn  away  from  that  threatened 
region." 
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We  face  an  inescapable  reality:  we 
must  come  to  the  support  of  our 
neighbors.  The  democratic  elements  in 
Central  America  need  our  help.  For 
them  to  overcome  the  problems  of  ac- 
cumulated historical  inequities  and 
immediate  armed  threats  will  take 
time,  effort,  and  resources.  We  must 
support  those  efforts. 

As  the  Commission  recommends,  our 
policy  must  be  based  on  the  principles 
of  democratic  self-determination,  eco- 
nomic and  social  improvement  that 
fairly  benefits  all.  and  cooperation  in 
meeting  threats  to  the  security  of  the 
region. 

Accordingly.  I  propose  the  "Central 
America  Democracy.  Peace  and  Devel- 
opment Initiative  Act  of  1984."  This 
Act  calls  for  an  increased  commitment 
of  resources  beginning  immediately 
and  extending  regularly  over  the  next 
5  years.  This  assistance  is  necessary  to 
support  the  balance  of  economic,  polit- 
ical, diplomatic,  and  security  measures 
that  will  be  pursued  simultaneously. 

I  propose  authorization  for  an  $8  bil- 
lion. 5-year  reconstruction  and  devel- 
opment program  for  Central  America. 
composed  of  $6  billion  in  direct  appro- 
priations and  $2  billion  in  insurance 
and  guarantee  authority.  For  fiscal 
year  1985  the  figures  are  $1.1  billion 
and  $600  million,  respectively.  In  addi- 
tion, the  plan  calls  for  $400  million  in 
supplemental  appropriations  for  an 
emergency  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1984. 

These  resources  will  support  agricul- 
tural development,  education,  health 
services,  export  promotion,  land 
reform,  housing,  humanitarian  relief. 
trade  credit  insurance,  aid  for  small 
businesses,  and  other  activities.  Be- 
cause democracy  is  essential  to  effec- 
tive development,  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  increasing  scholar- 
ships, leadership  training,  educational 
exchanges,  and  support  for  the  growth 
of  democratic  institutions. 

Regional  institutions  such  as  the 
Central  American  Common  Market 
(CACM)  and  the  Central  American 
Bank  for  Economic  Integration 
(CABEI)  made  a  major  contribution  to 
the  region's  economic  growth  in  the 
1960's  and  early  1970's.  I  am  proposing 
a  substantial  assistance  program  to  re- 
vitalize these  institutions  and  thereby 
stimulate  intraregional  trade  and  eco- 
nomic activity. 

To  enable  the  countries  of  Central 
America  to  participate  directly  in  the 
planning  of  these  efforts.  I  shall  ex- 
plore the  creation  of  a  Central  Ameri- 
can Development  Organization 
(CADO).  This  would  enable  political 
and  private  leaders  from  both  the 
United  SUtes  and  Central  America  to 
review  objectives  and  progress,  and 
make  recommendations  on  the  nature 
and  levels  of  our  assistance  efforts. 
The  organization  would,  in  effect,  help 
to  oversee  and  coordinate  the  major 
efforts  that  must  be  made.  The  legisla- 
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tion  I  am  proposing  sets  out  a  series  of 
principles  to  guide  the  negotiations  for 
the  establishment  of  this  new  regional 
institution.  I  intend  to  respect  those 
principles  in  these  negotiations  and  in 
our  subsequent  participation  in 
CADO.  As  the  Commission  recognized, 
the  ultimate  control  of  aid  funds  will 
always  rest  with  the  donors.  Consist- 
ent with  the  Constitution  and  this  pre- 
cept, final  disposition  of  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  legislation  will  be 
subject  to  the  ultimate  control  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President. 

The  National  Bipartisan  Commis- 
sion specifically  recommends  signifi- 
cantly increased  levels  of  military  aid 
to  the  region,  especially  El  Salvador. 
In  the  words  of  the  Report,  "the  worst 
possible  policy  for  El  Salvador  is  to 
provide  just  enough  aid  to  keep  the 
war  going,  but  too  little  to  wage  it  suc- 
cessfully." I  propose  authorization  for 
a  $259  million  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  region  for  fiscal  year 
1984  and  a  $256  million  program  for 
fiscal  year  1985. 

U.S.  military  assistance  is  vital  to 
shield  progress  on  human  rights  and 
democratization  against  violence  from 
extremes  of  both  left  and  right.  I  shall 
ensure  that  this  assistance  is  provided 
under  conditions  necessary  to  foster 
human  rights  and  political  and  eco- 
nomic development,  and  our  Adminis- 
tration will  consult  with  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  to  make  certain  that 
our  assistance  is  used  fairly  and  effec- 
tively. 

No  new  laws  are  needed  to  carry  out 
many  of  the  Commissions  recommen- 
dations. There  is.  for  example,  a  con- 
sensus on  an  integral  part  of  our  strat- 
egy in  Central  America:  support  for 
actions  implementing  the  21  Conta- 
dora  objectives  to  help  bring  about 
peace.  The  Contadora  objectives  are  in 
Central  America's  interest  and  in  ours. 
Similarly,  we  are  urging  other  nations 
to  increase  their  assistance  to  the 
area. 

I  believe  it  is  no  accident  that  the 
Commission  reached  many  of  the 
same  conclusions  about  comprehensive 
solutions  to  Central  America's  prob- 
lems as  have  the  participants  in  the 
Contadora  process.  As  Dr.  Kissinger 
noted  in  his  January  10  letter  to  me. 
"the  best  route  to  consensus  on  U.S. 
policy  toward  Central  America  is  by 
exposure  to  the  realities  of  Central 
America." 

The  National  Bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Central  America  has  done  its 
work.  Now  it  is  our  turn.  Unless  we 
act— quickly,  humanely,  and  firmly— 
we  shall  face  a  crisis  that  is  much 
worse  for  everyone  concerned.  We  owe 
it  to  our  children  to  make  sure  that 
our  neighbors  have  a  chance  to  live 
decent  lives  in  freedom. 


I.  therefore,  ask  that  the  enclosed 
legislation  be  given  your  urgent  atten- 
tion and  early  and  favorable  action. 
Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  February  17,  1984. 


US.       FOREIGN      SCIENCE      AND 
TECHNOLOGY       COOPERATION 
REPORT-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  116 
Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  9,   1984,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  February 
17,   1984,  during  the  adjournment  of 
the    Senate,    receivtd    the    following 
message   from   the   President   of   the 
United   States,   together  with   an   ac- 
companying   report;    which    was    re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  Title  V  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1979 
(Public  Law  95-426),  I  am  transmitting 
the  1983  annual  report  on  the  United 
States  Government's  international  ac- 
tivities in  the  fields  of  science  and 
technology.  As  in  the  past,  this  report 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  State  in  collaboration  with  other 
concerned  agencies  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
first  of  all,  to  express  again  my  per- 
sonal regret  on  the  passing  of  Con- 
gressman Clement  J.  Zablocki.  As 
Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Security  and 
Scientific  Affairs,  Congressman  Za- 
blocki made  many  significant  contri- 
butions to  this  Nation's  pursuit  of  for- 
eign relations  spanning  several  admin- 
istrations. None  of  these,  however,  was 
more  important  than  his  tireless  ef- 
forts to  see  that  science  and  technolo- 
gy play  greater  roles  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy.  Chairman  Zablocki  un- 
derstood •*'=11  the  benefits  of  scientific 
progress  toward  economic  growth  both 
for  our  Nation  and  others  across  the 
globe  and  incorporated  that  under- 
standing into  the  Title  V  legislation  of 
which  he  was  the  prime  architect.  On 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  I  want  to  express  the  gratitude 
of  the  Nation  for  his  many  years  of 
distinguished  service. 

Science  and  technology  have  been 
key  to  the  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States.  Political 
liberty  and  free  enterprise  provide  a 
fertile  envirorunent  to  American  scien- 
tists and  engineers  who  have  given  us 
a  standard  of  living  unequaled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  We  are  certain 
that  science  and  technology  offer  simi- 
lar hope  to  all  nations  committed  to 
the  pursuit  of  realistic  and  sustained 
economic  development.  The  United 
States  has  increasingly  made  coopera- 
tive  scientific   and   technological   ar- 


rangements important  to  our  develop- 
mental assistance  efforts  to  Third 
World  countries  and  of  strengthened 
bilateral  relations  with  other  industri- 
alized nations. 

During  1983  we  were  successful  in 
our  efforts  to  encourage  international 
science  and  technology  cooperation. 
There  were  many  positive  develop- 
ments which  are  set  out  in  detail  in 
this  report.  Of  particular  importance, 
though,  are  several  of  our  bilateral  re- 
lations. It  is  important  to  develop  a 
strong  bilateral  relationship  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  while 
maintaining  our  friendship  with  the 
democratic  nations  of  Asia.  Broad- 
based  science  and  technology  agree- 
ments are  a  vital  part  of  our  efforts  to 
build  this  relationship.  The  role  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  plays  a  similar 
role  in  Latin  America.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  our  bilateral  relations 
with  Brazil  and  Mexico.  T  am  certain 
that  these  nations  attach  as  much  im- 
portance to  scientific  and  technology 
cooperation  as  we  do.  We  will  continue 
to  pursue  the  opportunities  for  in- 
creased cooperation. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  devel- 
opment of  1983  in  the  field  of  science 
and  technology  has  been  our  reluc- 
tant, but  necessary,  decision  to  give 
notice  of  our  intent  to  withdraw  from 
participation  in  UNESCO.  Our  persist- 
ent efforts  over  the  past  3  years  to 
convince  the  UNESCO  bureaucracy  in 
Paris  to  address  the  Agency's  serious 
problems  of  administrative  and  fiscal 
mismanagement  and  to  reorient  its  di- 
rection to  pursue  once  again  only  the 
mission  envisioned  in  its  charter  have 
failed.  We  see  no  viable  option  but  to 
sever  our  ties  with  this  Agency  if  its 
overt  hostility  to  American  values  and 
its  increasing  substantive  impotence 
and  procedural  abuse  are  not  satisfac- 
torily corrected.  We  will  strive  to  mini- 
mize any  significant  adverse  effect  on 
beneficial  science  and  technology  ac- 
tivities at  UNESCO  by  making  alter- 
native arrangements  for  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  such  programs. 

Our  scientific  and  technological  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Poland  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  disappointing  Soviet  attitudes  and 
actions.  In  our  Title  V  Report  for 
1982,  I  made  it  clear  that  cooperation 
depends  upon  the  steps  the  Soviet 
Government  takes  to  comply  with  rec- 
ognized norms  of  international  behav- 
ior. Soviet  behavior  still  falls  far  short 
of  this  standard,  and  our  position  re- 
mains unchanged.  We  will  continue  to 
carefully  observe  Soviet  behavior  and 
adjust  our  science  and  technology  co- 
operation accordingly. 

In  the  overall  international  arena, 
we  can  be  proud  of  our  scientific  lead- 
ership. It  can  go  a  long  way  in  helping 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  economic 
growth  around  the  world.  The  interna- 
tional programs  described  in  this 
report  benefit  our  Nation  and  our  co- 


operative partners,  and  are  a  source  of 
good  will  around  the  world. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  February  17,  1984. 


Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

S.J.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  23,  1984.  as  'National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  9,  1984,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  February 
16,  1984,  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate,  received  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill  and  joint  resolution, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2899.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  for  the  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  466.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1984  as  "Older  Americans  Month." 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  measures  were  read 
the  first  and  second  times  by  unani- 
mous consent,  and  referred  as  indicat- 
ed; 

H.R.  2899.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  for  the  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

H.J.  Res.  466.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1984  as  "Older  Americans  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  9,  1984.  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions were  signed  on  February  10. 
1984,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond): 

S.  1340.  An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  to  provide  for 
the  operation  of  the  Helen  Keller  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults, 
to  extend  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  1557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
D.  Benont;  and 

S.J.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  23,  1984,  as  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day." 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1984,  he  had  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lution: 

S.  1340.  An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  to  provide  for 
the  operation  of  the  Helen  Keller  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults, 
to   extend   the   Developmental   Disabilities 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2541.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
seven  new  deferrals  of  appropriations  and 
seven  revisions  to  previous  deferrals  of  ap- 
propriated funds; ,  jointly,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30,  1975,  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations:  the  Budget:  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry;  Armed  Services: 
Foreign  Relations;  and  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

EC-2542.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (Pesticides  and  Toxic 
Substances),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Agency's  final  rule  for  registration  pro- 
cedures for  pesticides;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-2543.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  certain  military  con- 
struction for  fiscal  year  1985;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2544.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairs  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re(>ort  on 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaties:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2545.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  an  increase  of  50  per- 
cent in  the  unit  cost  of  the  Inertial  tJpper 
Stage  program:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2546.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  an 
executive  order  amending  the  Manual  for 
Courts-Martial:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2547.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  officers  and  employees  of 
Federal  Contract  Research  Centers  paid  out 
of  Federal  funds  whose  rate  of  basic  pay  ex- 
ceeded that  of  Level  II  of  the  Executive 
Schedule;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2548.  A  communication  from  the  r»rin- 
cipal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Shipbuilding  and  Logistics  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  decision  to 
convert  the  storage  and  warehousing  fimc- 
tion  at  the  Naval  Public  Works  Center,  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  to  performance  under  con- 
tract; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2549.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  that  he  is  waiving  certain  provi- 
sions (sec.  11)  of  the  Stevenson- Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

EC-2550.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
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appropriations  for  fiscal  1985  and  1986  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  351.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  746:  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments: 

S.  746.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  Natural  Heritage  Corridor 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  98-355). 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  803.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commission 
on  the  Centennial  Review  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice (Rept.  No.  98-356). 


WATER.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr. 

HOLLINGS.  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.    Lautenberg.    Mr.    Laxalt.    Mr. 

LeVin.  Mr.  McCLURE,  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.     MoYNiHAN.     Mr.     Nunn.     Mr. 

Pryor.  Mr.   Pell.  Mr.  Quayle.  Mr. 

Randolph.    Mr.    Riegle.    Mr.    Sar- 

banes.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr. 

Stennis.  Mr.  Symms.  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond): 
S.  J.  Res.  239.  Designating  the  weelt  of  Oc- 
tober   21    through    October    27.    1984.    as 
"Lupus  Awareness  Week":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2312.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  Nation- 
al Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  to  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

S.  2313.  A  bill  to  permit  credit  for  civil 
service  retirement  purposes  and  in  comput- 
ing length  of  service  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining leave,  compensation,  health  insur- 
ance, severance  pay.  tenure  and  status  in 
the  case  of  certain  individuals  who  per- 
formed National  Guard  technician  services 
before  January  1.  1969:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TOWER. 
S.  2314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Panama  Canal 
Act  of  1979  to  provide  that  claims  against 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission  for  vessel 
damage  sustained  in  the  Panama  Canal  or 
adjacent  waters,  other  than  the  canal  loclts, 
may  be  handled  in  the  same  manner  as 
claims  for  vessel  damage  while  passing 
through  the  canal  loclts.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Trible): 
S.  2315.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  and  the  National  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Policy  to  repeal  the  statutory  authori- 
ties administered  by  the  Residential  Energy 
Conservation  Service  and  the  Commercial 
and  Apartment  Conservation  Service:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS: 
S.  2316.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daweera- 
tana  Rugsacum:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
drews. Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr. 
Eaguetom,    Mr.    Glenn.    Mr.    Gold- 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By   Mr.   GORTON   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Symms): 
S.    Res.    350.    Resolution    congratulating 
American  athletes  for  their  significant  ac- 
complishments   and    bearing    at    the    1984 
Winter  Olympics   in  Sarajevo.   Yugoslavia: 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (from  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources): 
S.  RES.  351.  An  original  resolution  waiv- 
ing   section    402(a)    of    the    Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  746:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pell): 
S.  Con.  Res.  95.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  funding 
levels  for  Federal  foreign  language  and 
international  education  and  exchange  pro- 
grams should  be  maintained  or  increased:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


precious  natural  resource.  By  properly 
designating  use  of  these  forest  lands, 
we  can  help  preserve  them  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

In  general,  the  national  forest 
system  should  be  wisely  managed  for 
multiple  use  of  their  resources,  includ- 
ing pulpwood  and  timber  harvesting, 
wildlife  habitation,  recreation,  and 
other  compatible  uses.  At  the  same 
time,  some  areas  within  the  national 
forest  boundaries  are  not  well  suited 
for  forestry  production  and  other  asso- 
ciated uses.  Many  of  these  areas  are 
beautiful,  nearly  pristine  environ- 
ments which  are  best  preserved  for 
the  enjoyment  of  present  and  future 
generations  in  their  natural  state. 
There  is  widespread  agreement  that 
the  EUicott  Rock  acreage  is  an  area 
ideally  suited  for  wilderness  designa- 
tion. 

I  believe  my  Senate  colleagues  will 
find  this  legislation  to  be  meritorious 
and  noncontroversial.  For  this  reason, 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  will  give  this  bill  very  care- 
ful consideration  and  report  it  to  the 
full  Senate  for  review  in  the  very  near 
future. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2312.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
national  forest  system  lands  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  to  the  nation- 
al wilderness  preservation  system,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  WILDERNESS  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
which  will  designate  certain  national 
forest  system  lands  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  as  an  addition  to  the 
national  wilderness  preservation 
system. 

This  parcel  is  generally  referred  to 
as  the  "EUicott  Rock  Wilderness."  The 
property  is  located  in  the  Sumter  Na- 
tional Forest  and  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 1.969  acres. 

Mr.  President,  after  several  years  of 
study,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  de- 
cided that  the  most  suitable  use  for 
this  acreage  is  as  a  designated  wilder- 
ness area.  The  privately  organized 
South  Carolina  Forestry  Association 
concurs  with  this  conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  felt 
that  our  national  forest  system  is  a 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2313.  A  bill  to  permit  credit  for 
civil  service  retirement  purposes  and 
in  computing  length  of  service  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  leave,  compensa- 
tion, health  insurance,  severence  pay. 
tenure,  and  status  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain individuals  who  performed  Na- 
tional Guard  technician  service  before 
January  1.  1969:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

RECOMPUTATION  of  CERTAIN  NATIONAL  GUARD 
SERVICE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduced  legis- 
lation to  permit  credit  for  civil  service 
retirement  and  other  benefit  purposes 
for  certain  individuals  who  performed 
National  Guard  technician  service 
before  January  1.  1969. 

Under  present  law.  Mr.  President. 
National  Guard  Technicians  are  per- 
mitted credit  for  service  performed 
prior  to  January  1.  1969.  only  if  they 
continued  in  service  beyond  that  date. 
This  means  that  technicians  that  left 
the  Guard  before  January  1.  1969.  for 
such  good  reasons  as  medical  disability 
or  to  transfer  to  the  Reserves,  are 
presently  ineligible  for  credit  for  their 
prior  service  toward  a  number  of  very 
important  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  will  correct 
this  situation  by  allowing  credit  for  all 
prior  service  without  regard  to  date  of 
separation.  It  will  provide  fair  and 
equal  treatment  for  all  those  men  and 
women  who  have  served  their  country 
as  technicians  in  the  National  Guard, 
and  guarantee  them  equal  compensa- 
tion for  equal  work.  Individuals  who 
were  separated  from  the  Guard  be- 
tween January  1.  1969.  and  the  date  of 


enactment  of  this  act  will  have  1  year 
after  enactment  to  apply  for  redeter- 
mination of  length  of  service  for  their 
benefits. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2313 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8332(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  creditable  service,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  to  the  last  sentence. 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(c)  of  the  National  Guard 
Technicians  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  757:  32 
U.S.C.  709  note),  relating  to  determining 
length  of  service  for  purposes  of  leave,  em- 
ployee death  and  disability  compensation, 
group  life  and  health  insurance,  severance 
pay.  tenure,  and  status,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  sentence. 

Sec  3.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  the  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  applies  only  with  respect 
to  individuals  separating  from  employment 
by  the  Government  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who— 

(i)  was  employed  under  section  709  of  title 
32,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  National 
Guard  technicians,  or  any  prior  correspond- 
ing provision  of  law.  before  January  1.  1969. 
and 

(ii)  was  separated  from  employment  by 
the  Government  on  or  after  January  1. 
1969,  and  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act, 

any  annuity  under  subchapter  III  of  chap- 
ter 83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  based 
on  such  individual's  service  (as  defined  in 
section  8331  (12)  of  such  title)  shall  be  rede- 
termined to  take  into  account  the  amend- 
ment made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  if 
application  is  made  therefor  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(B)  Any  change  in  an  annuity  resulting 
from  a  redetermination  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly 
payments  accruing  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)(  1 )  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  amendment  made  by  section  2  of  this 
Act  applies  only  with  respect  to  individuals 
performing  service  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Government  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  only  for  the 
purposes  of  determining— 

(A)  any  annual  leave  accruing  under  sec- 
tion 6303  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
any  such  individual  on  or  after  such  date: 
and 

(B)  Federal  employees  death  and  disabil- 
ity compensation,  group  life  and  health  in- 
surance, severance  pay,  tenure,  and  status 
with  respect  to  any  such  individual. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  section  2  of 
this  Act  applies  with  respect  to  any  individ- 
ual who  separated  from  employment  by  the 
Government  on  or  after  January  1,  1969, 
and  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
such  individual  is  an  annuitant  under  sec- 
tion 8901(3)(A)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Any  individual  who  qualifies  as  an  an- 
nuitant under  section  8901(3)(A)  of  such 
title  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  such 
amendment  shall  be  enrolled  in  a  health 
benefits  plan  (described  by  section  8903  of 
such  title)  of  such  individual's  choice,  if— 


(A)  application  for  enrollment  is  made 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and 

(B)  such  individual  qualifies  under  section 
8905(b)(1)(A)  of  such  title. 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Trible): 
S.  2315.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Security  Act  and  the  National  Energy 
Conservation  Policy  Act  to  repeal  the 
statutory  authorities  administered  by 
the  residential  energy  coriservation 
service  and  the  commercial  and  apart- 
ment conservation  service:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 
repeal  of  residential  conservation  service 

PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
repeal  the  residential  conservation 
service  program.  I  am  joined  in  this 
effort  by  my  colleague  from  Virginia, 
Senator  Trible. 

While  the  intent  of  the  residential 
conservation  service  program  is  lauda- 
ble, the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram has  left  much  to  be  desired.  The 
purpose  of  the  service  was  to  provide 
energy  users  with  an  audit  of  their 
usage,  and  suggestions  on  how  to  im- 
prove their  energy  conservation. 
Public  utilities  were  to  provide  this 
service,  and  could  charge  $15.  As  a 
result  of  the  audit,  homeowners  were 
to  be  encouraged  to  take  action  to  im- 
prove their  energy  efficiency. 

Certainly,  the  above  scenario  is  a 
worthwhile  one.  However,  the  RSC 
program  is  a  good  idea  with  a  terrible 
track  record.  It  has  not  succeeded  in 
getting  more  homeowners  and  apart- 
ment dwellers  interested  in  conserva- 
tion efforts,  and  those  individuals  who 
have  utilized  the  program  are  not 
those  to  whom  the  services  were  tar- 
geted. 

Iowa's  history  with  the  program  has 
been  one  of  frustration.  The  individ- 
uals most  likely  to  sign  up  for  the  pro- 
gram are  in  high-income,  high-educa- 
tion brackets  who  often  have  already 
taken  action  to  improve  their  energy 
efficiency,  and  merely  want  the  utili- 
ties' "seal  of  approval"  on  previously 
done  work.  Low-income  individuals 
generally  do  not  utilize  the  service, 
and  furthermore,  if  they  do,  they 
seldom  have  the  financial  means  to 
take  the  action  recommended  by  the 
utilities  as  a  result  of  the  energy  audit. 

Iowa's  experience  is  not  unique.  Na- 
tionwide statistics  indicate  only  a  4- 
percent  participation  rate  in  the  pro- 
gram. Of  that  percentage.  75  to  80  per- 
cent fit  the  high-income,  high-educa- 
tion description. 

One  additional  problem  with  this 
program  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
Department  of  Energy  has  chosen  to 
implement  it.  States  must  follow  Fed- 
eral guidelines  in  structuring  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  DOE  has  virtually  no 
flexibility  in  granting  States  any 
leeway  in  fashioning  the  program  to 


meet  the  individual  States  needs.  Iowa 
has  adjusted  its  RSC  program  to  con- 
form to  the  needs  of  lowans.  However, 
Iowa  now  finds  itself  in  a  battle  with 
the  Department  to  revise  its  carefully 
thought  out  plan  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments dictated  from  Washington.  If 
Iowa  fails  to  make  changes— which  it 
deems  are  inappropriate— the  program 
will  no  longer  be  administered  by  the 
State,  but  under  the  Federal  standby 
plan. 

Iowa  was  one  of  the  first  States  to 
adopt  a  residential  conservation  serv- 
ice program,  and  conducted  exhaustive 
studies  to  tailor  the  program  to  bene- 
fit Iowa's  consumers.  It  seems  incredi- 
ble to  this  Senator  that  a  State  which 
wants  to  develop  a  good  plan,  and  ad- 
minister it  in  the  manner  best  for  its 
consumers  should  have  to  bow  to  the 
inflexibility  of  the  Federal  bureaucra- 
cy. 

It  is  clear  that  the  current  program 
is  not  working.  Weatherization  pro- 
grams and  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams are  extremely  important.  How- 
ever, the  residential  conservation  serv- 
ice program  is  a  bad  program,  kept 
alive  under  the  guise  of  being  procon- 
sumer.  I  suggest  there  is  very  little 
about  the  program  that  is  procon- 
sumer  or  proconservation.  Rather,  it 
has  become  an  infrequently  used  serv- 
ice utilized  by  those  most  able  to 
afford  an  energy  audit,  the  cost  of 
which  is  picked  up  by  the  entire  rate- 
paying  population. 

If  Congress  is  to  encourage  conserva- 
tion and  weatherization  programs,  we 
need  to  start  anew  with  a  very  differ- 
ent approach.  Repeal  of  the  residen- 
tial conservation  service  program  is 
the  best  way  to  begin.* 

By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Andrews,    Mr.    Bumpers,    Mr. 

Burdick.    Mr.    Cochran.    Mr. 

Cranston.   Mr.   D'Amato,   Mr. 

Durenberger,    Mr.    Eagleton, 

Mr.    Glenn,    Mr.    Goldwater. 

Mr.    Helms.    Mr.    Heinz,    Mr. 

Hollings.     Mr.     Inouye.     Mr. 

Kennedy,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr. 

Laxalt.       Mr.       Levin.       Mr. 

McClure,   Mr.   Mitchell,   Mr. 

MoYNiHAN.     Mr.     Nunn.     Mr. 

Pryor,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Quayle, 

Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 

Sarbanes,     Mr.     Sasser,     Mr. 

Specter.     Mr.     Stennis.     Mr. 

Symms,  and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.J.  Res.  239.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  of  October  21 
through  October  27.  1984.  as  "Lupus 
Awareness  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

LUPUS  AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  October  21-27.  1984.  as 
Lupus  Awareness  Week.  An  identical 
joint  resolution  is  being  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Rep- 


serve  the  week  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities.* 
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resentative  Robimt  Borski  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Lupus  erythematosis  is  a  chronic,  in- 
flammatory disease  of  the  connective 
tissue.  Translated,  its  name  means 
"red  wolf"  which  describes  the  red. 
bite-shaped  rash  characteristic  of  the 
disease.  Skin  rashes  are  just  one  of 
many  symptoms  common  to  lupus. 
Others  include  fever,  joint  pains, 
weight  loss,  fatigue,  heart  problems, 
anemia,  kidney,  and  sensory  malfunc- 
tion, false-positive  tests  for  syphilis, 
sun  sensitivity,  pleurisy,  pneumonia, 
hair  loss,  mental  or  emotional  prob- 
lems, nausea,  vomiting,  and  jaundice. 
This  is  a  disease  of  inflammation,  in- 
flammation caused  by  anti-bodies  sent 
out  to  attack  other  cells  of  the  body. 
In  short  the  body  of  a  lupus  victim  is 
trying  to  destroy  itself. 

Nearly  1  million  people.  90  percent 
of  them  women  in  their  child-bearing 
years,  are  afficted  with  lupus  and 
50.000  new  cases  are  reported  each 
year.  Lupus  affects  more  people  than 
does  muscular  dystrophy,  cystic  fibro- 
sis, rheumatic  fever,  pernicious 
anemia,  Hodgkin's  disease,  or  leuke- 
mia. This  is  not  a  rare  disease,  yet 
many  Americans  have  never  heard  of 
lupus  or  its  debilitating  effects.  Even 
some  physicians  are  unfamiliar  with 
lupus.  As  a  result,  the  disease  may  go 
misdiagnosed  or  be  diagnosed  too  late. 

There  is  no  known  cure  for  lupus 
erythematosis.  However,  thanks  to  im- 
portant research  and  improved  diag- 
nostic methods,  80  to  90  percent  of  all 
lupus  victims  can  look  forward  to  a 
normal  lifespan.  Moreover,  beneficial 
therapy  and  treatment  is  enabling 
lupus  patients  to  lead  productive  lives. 
Unfortunately,  though,  some  people 
still  die  from  lupus  and  many  others 
continue  to  suffer  from  its  painful 
symptoms.  Clearly,  more  needs  to  be 
done. 

The  time  is  now  to  find  a  cure  for 
lupus.  With  heightened  awareness,  the 
money  and  support  necessary  to  find- 
ing a  cure  can  be  obtained.  A  more 
knowledgeable  public  can  also  insure 
the  early  diagnosis  so  essential  to  ef- 
fective treatment  of  the  disease.  Lupus 
Awareness  Week  can  and  will  make  a 
difference  in  the  lives  of  lupus  victims 
and  their  families.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  effort  to 
help  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  J.  Res.  239 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
week  of  October  21,  1984  through  October 
27,  1984.  is  designated  as  "Lupus  Awareness 
Week",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  (74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  874.  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
program  for  the  improvement  of  in- 
struction in  mathematics  and  science, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1329 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1329.  a  bill  to  extend  until  October  1. 
1993.  the  authority  for  appropriations 
to  promote  the  conservation  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl  and  to  offset  or  pre- 
vent the  serious  loss  of  wetlands  and 
other  essential  habitat,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1S39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1539.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Publ  c  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
home-  and  community-based  services 
for  the  elderly  and  the  disabled. 

S.   1S40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1540.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
for  coordination  with  State  Medicaid 
plans  in  the  furnishing  of  home  care 
services,  and  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  allow  States 
to  implement  programs  of  home  care 
services. 

S.   1613 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1613.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  provision  of  medical  benefits  and 
post  and  base  exchange  and  commis- 
sary store  privileges  to  certain  former 
spouses  of  certain  members  or  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

S.  1733 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1733.  a  bill  to  amend  title  IB.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  a  crime  the  use. 
for  fraudulent  or  other  illegal  pur- 
poses, of  any  computer  owned  or  oper- 
ated by  the  United  States,  certain  fi- 
nancial institutions,  and  entities  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce. 

S.  17S6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1756.  a  bill  to  provide  for  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  interests  for  conser- 


vation of  certain  rivers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1756.  supra. 

S.  1873 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1873.  a  bill  to  require  the 
President  to  report  to  Congress  by 
July  1.  1987,  concerning  the  need  for  a 
new  educational  assistance  program 
for  service  members  to  assist  in  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  qualified 
personnel  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
provide  for  the  expeditous  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  establish- 
ing such  a  program. 

S.  1948 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1948,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
national  minimum  drinking  age  of  21. 

S.  1992 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ExoN).  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1992.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  simplify  and  improve  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  life  insurance 
companies  and  their  products. 

S.  2004 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jefsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2004.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Farmland  Protection  Act  to  improve 
the  administration  of  such  act.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2017 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2017.  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  deductions  for  the  payment  of 
certain  expenses  by  ministers  and 
members  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  receive  subsistence  and  housing 
allowance. 

S.  2031 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2031.  a 
bill  relating  to  the  residence  of  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Israel. 

S.  2048 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2048,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Task  Force 
in  Organ  Procurement  and  Transplan- 
tation and  an  Organ  Procurement  and 


Registry,    and    for 


Transplantation 
other  purposes. 

S.  2086 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Lugar)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2086.  a  bill  to  revise  tax  law  relat- 
ing to  publisher  inventories. 

S.  2099 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2099,  a  bill  to  delay  for  2  years 
the  mandatory  coverage  of  employees 
of  religious  organizations  under  social 
security. 

S.  2203 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2203,  a  bill  to 
repeal  section  2392  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  prohibi- 
tion on  the  use  of  Department  of  De- 
fense funds  to  relieve  economic  dislo- 
cations, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2214 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Exon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2214,  a  bill  to  require  that  certain 
assistance  may  be  furnished  to  El  Sal- 
vador only  if  the  President  reports  to 
the  congress  on  plans  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  to  control  indis- 
criminate violence,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2229 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  QuAYLE),  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2229,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  individuals  to  compute 
the  deduction  for  retirement  savings 
on  the  basis  of  the  compensation  of 
their  spouses  and  to  treat  alimony  as 
compensation  for  purposes  of  such  de- 
duction. 

S.  2232 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafes)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2232,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit 
the  amount  of  depreciation,  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  and  deductions  allow- 
able for  luxury  automobiles. 

S.  2256 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  Zorinsky)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2256,  a  bill  to  exempt 
restaurant  central  kitchens  from  Fed- 
eral inspection  requirements. 

S.  2258 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Sen- 


ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings), and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2258,  a  bill  to  grant 
a  Federal  charter  to  the  369th  Veter- 
an's Association. 

S.  2263 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Heinz)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2263,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  certain  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  for  any  State  in  which 
the  minimum  age  for  the  purchase  or 
public  possession  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages is  less  than  21  years. 

S.  2275 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2275,  a  bill  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  improve  the  leadership  and 
management  skills  of  school  adminis- 
trators, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2307 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS),  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus)  were  added  as  cospon- 
'sors  of  S.  2307,  a  bill  making  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  carry  out  title 
II  of  Public  Law  480. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  143.  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  calendar  week  begin- 
ning with  Sunday,  June  3,  1984,  as 
"National  Garden  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  148,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
May  6,  1984,  through  May  13,  1984,  as 
"National  Tuberous  Sclerosis  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  7  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stennis,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato)  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
171.  a  joint  resolution  for  the  designa- 
tion of  July  20.  1984.  as  "National 
P.O.W./M.I.A.  Recognition  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  184 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  and  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri (Mr.  Eagleton)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
184,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  March  4,  1984,  through  March 
10,  1984,  as  "National  Beta  Club 
Week." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  193 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  193,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating March  6,  1984,  as  "Frozen 
Food  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  204 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible),  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  204,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  "Women's  History 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  210 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  NiCKLES)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
210,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  January  1,  1984, 
and  ending  December  31,  1984,  as  the 
"Year  of  Excellence  in  Education." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  2  1  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  213.  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating 1984  "The  Year  of  the  Secre- 
tary." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  222 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
theniames  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Quayle).  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  222,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  month  of  June 
1984  as  "Student  Awareness  of  Drunk 
Driving  Month." 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  225 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
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(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  LoGAR).  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly).  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  225,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  month  of  March 
1984  as  "NationaJ  Eye  Donor  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  23  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Badcus),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
han)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  231.  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  awarding 
of  a  gold  medal  to  Elie  Wiesel  in  recog- 
nition of  his  humanitarian  efforts  and 
outstanding  contributions  to  world  lit- 
erature and  human  rights. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  237 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Dodd).  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Sasser).  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  237.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 25.  1984.  through  December  1. 
1984.  as  "National  Home  Care  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Heflin)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 62.  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
direct  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  develop  a  plan 
outlining  the  steps  which  might  be 
taken  to  correct  the  social  security 
benefit  disparity  known  as  the  notch 
problem. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  72.  a 
concurrent  resolution  calling  on  the 
President  to  appoint  a  special  envoy 
for  Northern  Ireland. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  9  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Armstrong),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  91.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to 
installment  sales  and  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  such  provisions,  or 
any  other  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  or  regulations,  should 
not  be  modified  or  amended  in  any 
way   that   will   alter   the   manner   in 
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which  mortgage-backed  builder  bond 
translations  are  currently  taxed. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  93,  a 
concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
Rotunda  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  to  be  used 
on  April  30.  1984.  for  a  ceremony  com- 
memorating the  days  of  remembrance 
of  victims  of  the  Holocaust. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  287 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  287.  a  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Task  Force  on  Agricultur- 
al Credit. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  306 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser).  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  306,  a 
resolution  to  preserve  the  food  stamp 
program  and  other  food  assistance 
programs. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  329 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen),  and  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  ExoN)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  329.  a  reso- 
lution expressing  the  support  of  the 
Senate  for  the  expansion  of  confi- 
dence building  measures  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R..  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  nuclear  risk 
reduction  centers,  in  Washington  and 
in  Moscow,  with  modern  communica- 
tions linking  the  centers. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  336 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  336.  a  resolution 
to  proclaim  "Circle  K  International 
Week." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 95— RELATING  TO  FUND- 
ING FOR  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pell)  submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution:  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
S.  Con.  Res.  95 
Whereas  a  number  of  national  education 
task  forces  and  commissions,  including  the 
National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation, have  outlined  a  serious  decline  in  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  in  the  United 
States  and  have  recommended  increased 
second  language  training  at  all  eduational 
levels; 

Whereas  leading  members  of  the  defense 
and  intelligence  communities  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  America's  lack  of  ex- 
pertise in  international  studies  and  in  for- 
eign language  proficiency: 


Whereas  the  United  States  has  produced 
insufficient  numbers  of  qualified  area  stud- 
ies and  foreign  Isuiguage  specialists  during 
the  last  decade  to  meet  our  future  defense, 
diplomatic,  and  intelligence  needs: 

Whereas  the  study  of  the  less  commonly 
taught  but  strategically  important  lan- 
guages and  cultures  such  as  Japanese,  Chi- 
nese. Arabic,  and  Russian  is  extremely  limit- 
ed in  the  United  States: 

Whereas  new  programs  in  the  combined 
study  of  business,  foreign  languages,  and 
international  relations  would  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  reversal  of  Ameri- 
ca's declining  economic  competitiveness  in 
international  trade: 

Whereas  in  comparison  with  the  invest- 
ments of  America's  allies  and  potential  ad- 
versaries, the  United  States  Government's 
investment  in  foreign  language  and  interna- 
tional education  historically  has  been  quite 
small: 

Whereas  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
Nation's  foreign  language  training  in  the 
less  commonly  taught  languages  lakes  place 
at  federally  funded  National  Resource  Cen- 
ters for  Foreign  Languages  and  Internation- 
al Studies: 

Whereas  for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  the 
present  Administration  has  recommended 
zero  budget  funding  for  the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Education  and  Foreign  Language 
Studies,  which  funds  the  National  Resource 
Centers  and  the  Fulbright-Hays  Scholar- 
ship program:  and 

Whereas  Congress  has  consistently  reject- 
ed the  Administration's  proposals  and  fully 
funded  the  Office  of  International  Educa- 
tion and  Foreign  Language  Studies  for  fiscal 
year  1984:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Home  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  fiscal  year  1985 
funding  levels  for  Federal  foreign  language 
and  international  education  and  exchange 
programs  should  be  maintained  or  increased 
above  fiscal  year  1984  levels. 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting,  along  with  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  Mr.  Pell,  a  con- 
current resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  funding  levels 
for  foreign  language  and  international 
education  and  exchange  programs 
should  be  maintained  or  increased 
above  fiscal  year  1984  levels.  Repre- 
sentative Leon  Panetta  of  California 
is  introducing  identical  legislation  in 
the  House. 

We  are  offering  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution in  response  to  the  administra- 
tions  zero  funding  request  for  title  VI 
and  Fulbright-Hays  102(b)(6).  This 
action  is  taken  as  part  of  a  planned 
elimination  of  nine  small  categorical 
programs,  totaling  approximately  $143 
million  in  current  spending. 

The  effect  of  this  elimination  of 
Federal  support  would  be  the  extinc- 
tion of  many  international  education 
and  foreign  language  programs  on  U.S. 
campuses. 

This  exclusion  of  Federal  funding  is 
especially  baffling  in  light  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  President's  own  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  in  Education.  The 
Commission  stated  in  "A  Nation  at 
Risk:" 


We  live  among  the  determined,  well  edu- 
cated, and  strongly  motivated  competitors. 
We  compete  with  them  for  international 
standing  and  markets,  not  only  with  prod- 
ucts but  also  with  the  ideas  from  our  own 
laboratories  •  •  •  America's  position  in  the 
world  may  once  have  been  reasonably 
secure  with  only  a  few  well-trained  men  and 
women.  It  is  no  longer. 

This  task  force,  as  well  as  many 
others,  have  identified  the  need  to 
support  and  enhance  what  might  be 
termed,  "international  education"— 
foreign  language  and  cultural  studies, 
and  student  exchange  programs— in  an 
effort  to  help  secure  the  national  de- 
fense and  promote  economic  security. 

One  area  critically  dependent  upon 
adequate  instruction  in  foreign  lan- 
guages and  culture  is  international 
trade. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  tradi- 
tional leader  in  international  trade. 
Our  merchandise  trade  deficit,  howev- 
er, in  1983  was  estimated  to  be  $70  bil- 
lion with  the  likelihood  of  reaching  a 
startling  $100  billion  in  1984. 

No  one  will  dispute  that  there  are  a 
number  of  contributing  economic  fac- 
tors for  the  decline  in  American  for- 
eign trade  supremacy.  The  lack  of  un- 
derstanding and  knowledge  of  our  cus- 
tomer nations  and  their  languages, 
nonetheless,  has  played  an  important 
role  in  this  decline. 

Japanese  business  executives,  on  the 
other  hand,  attribute  much  of  their 
country's  success  in  international 
trade  to  their  in-depth  knowledge  of 
American  culture,  consumer  habits, 
and  language. 

For  example,  in  1979,  according  to 
the  President's  Commission  on  For- 
eign Language  and  International  Stud- 
ies, there  were  approximately  10,000 
English-speaking  Japanese  business 
representatives  assigned  to  the  United 
States  who  were  involved  in  some  way 
with  providing  goods  for  the  American 
consumer. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  fewer 
than  900  American  business  represent- 
atives in  Japan.  The  majority  of  these 
American  businessmen  possessed  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage. In  fact,  they  were  often  forced 
to  rely  on  their  foreign  buyers  for  the 
translation  of  messages  and  contracts. 

International  trade  is  just  one  area 
where  the  need  for  familiarity  with 
other  countries  and  their  people  and 
language  is  evident.  Several  Federal 
agencies  are  in  need  of  individuals  pro- 
ficient in  foreign  language. 

For  example,  Adm.  Bobby  Inman, 
former  Deputy  Director  of  the  CIA, 
recently  voiced  his  concerns  regarding 
the  lack  of  qualified  linguists  needed 
in  various  important  positions  within 
the  CIA  and  NSA. 

Craig  T.  Wilson,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Intelli- 
gence and  Human  Resources,  reported 
that  approximately  one-half  of  the 
13.000  positions  in  the  DOD  requiring 
foreign  language  skills  were  filled  by 


employees  who  did  not  possess  the 
necessary  language  competence. 

Federal  agencies  are  not  exclusive  in 
their  need  for  professionals  with  for- 
eign language  skills.  Other  fields 
where  the  need  for  foreign  language 
expertise  is  becoming  more  acute  are 
public  service,  law  enforcement,  teach- 
ing, and  science  and  research. 

It  is  highly  ironic  that  as  the  need 
increases  dramatically  for  a  well- 
trained  cadre  of  American  profession- 
als who  can  deal  effectively  with  trade 
deficits,  the  economy,  research  and  de- 
velopment, national  defense,  and 
world  political  events,  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  budget  has  zero 
funded  support  for  international  edu- 
cation programs  and  foreign  language 
studies,  title  VI  and  Fulbright-Hays 
102(b)(6). 

The  administration's  title  IV  propos- 
al would  terminate  support  for  91  na- 
tional resource  centers,  50  undergrad- 
uate international  studies  programs, 
800  foreign  language  and  area  studies 
fellowships,  approximately  30  research 
projects  for  language  and  area  teach- 
ing materials,  and  terminate  support 
for  26  new  matching  grants,  now  in 
their  second  year  of  funding  in  areas 
relating  to  international  business  and 
economic  competitiveness  made  possi- 
ble under  part  B  of  title  VI. 

Under  Fulbright-Hays  102(b)(6).  the 
adminstration's  proposal  would  elimi- 
nate support  for  approximately  36 
group  projects  abroad,  11  foreign  cur- 
riculum consultants,  35  faculty  re- 
search projects  abroad,  98  awards  for 
Ph.  D.  dissertation  research  abroad, 
and  11  projects  implementing  special 
binational  agreements. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  Nation 
will  have  adequate  numbers  of  profes- 
sionals who  possess  the  required 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  for- 
eign countries  and  their  languages  if 
Federal  support  for  these  programs  is 
withdrawn. 

Dr.  Fritz  Stern,  professor  of  history 
at  Columbia  University  said  it  well: 

There  is  no  substitute  for  trained  familiar- 
ity with  the  culture  and  history  and  lan- 
guages of  our  principal  allies,  our  principal 
economic  partners,  and.  increasingly,  our 
principal  rivals. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
act  quickly  and  affirmatively  on  this 
concurrent  resolution.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  351 -WAIV- 
ING CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
ACT 

Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget: 

S.  Res.  351 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 


of  S.  746.  to  establish  the  nilnois  and  Michi- 
gan Canal  National  Heritage  Corridor  in  the 
State  in  Illinois,  and  for  other  purposes.  S. 
746,  the  'Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  Na- 
tional Heritage  Corridor  Act  of  1983  ".  as  re- 
ported, authorizes  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  which  would  first  become 
available  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  waiver  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  is 
necessary  to  permit  Congressional  consider- 
ation of  S.  746.  Such  bill  was  not  reported 
on  or  before  May  23.  1983.  as  required  by 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  for  such  authorizations. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


JEPSEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2711 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  JEPSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  979)  to  amend  and  reau- 
thorize the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979;  as  follows: 

On  page  53,  after  line  9,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

CARGO  preference  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  19.  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  United  States  balance  of  merchan- 
dise trade  in  1982  was  a  negative 
$31,800,000,000: 

(2)  the  United  States  share  of  world  ex- 
ports has  declined  from  15.4  percent  in  1970 
to  13  percent  in  1982: 

(3)  one  out  of  every  eight  United  States 
manufacturing  jobs  is  for  export  production 
and  20  percent  of  our  industrial  production 
is  exported: 

(4)  agriculture  is  the  largest  employer  in 
the  Nation  providing  for  almost  twenty- 
three  million  jobs,  one  million  three  hun- 
dred thousand  of  these  being  export  related; 

(5)  the  value  of  agricultural  exports  has 
dropped  18.9  percent  since  1981  and  United 
States  agricultural  market  share  has 
dropped  precipitously  for  such  commodities 
as  coarse  grains,  wheat,  cotton,  soybean 
meal  and  oil.  rice,  jwid  poultry: 

(6)  increased  ocean  shipping  costs  wiU 
negate  numerous  United  States  efforts  to 
promote  exports: 

(7)  current  world  market  conditions  trans- 
late increased  export  prices  into  reduced 
income  for  domestic  producers  and  lost 
United  States  sales  abroad  for  such  goods  as 
agricultural  products,  coal,  forest  products, 
fertilizers,  chemicals,  ores  and  metals,  and 
pulp  and  paper  products: 

(8)  increased  import  costs  for  such  goods 
as  petroleum  aind  other  bulk  materials  will 
increase  energy  costs  and  production  costs 
for  the  agricultural,  fertilizer,  iron  and 
steel,  rubber,  textile,  chemical,  nonferrous 
refining,  and  paper  industries: 

(9)  trade  barriers  have  proven  harmful  to 
United  States  industry,  labor,  and  consum- 
ers in  the  past: 

(10)  world  bulk  shipping  capacity  is  cur- 
rently in  excess  and  is  expected  to  remain  so 
for  at  least  the  next  decade: 

(11)  the  United  States  merchant  marine  is 
uncompetitive  in  the  world  market  with 
United  States-flag  bulk  shipping  costs  as 
much  as  300  percent  higher  than  the  world 
average:  and 
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(12)  ocean  shipping  costs  comprise  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  import  and  export  costs 
and  these  costs  will  be  increased  by  expan- 
sion of  cargo  preference  requirements. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  to  further 
expansion  of  cargo  preference  requirements 
imposed  under  section  901  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1241).  and  the 
Joint  Resolution  of  March  26.  1934  (48  Stat. 
500.  chapter  90;  46  U  S.C.  1241-1).  whether 
for  commercial  or  other  trade,  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  should  not 
be  imposed. 
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NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
continue  hearings  on  the  First  Con- 
current Budget  Resolution  for  Fiscal 
Year  1985  beginning  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 21.  All  hearings  will  be  held  in 
room  608  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
witnesses  scheduled  to  testify  at  the 
hearings: 

TUESDAY.  FEB.  21.  9)30  A.M. 

George  P.  Shultz.  Secretary  of  State; 

TUESDAY.  FEB.  21.  i:30  P.M. 

Dr.  Terrel  H.  Bell.  Secretary  of  Education; 

Dr.  Jo  Ann  Krueger.  Principal.  Manzano 
High  School.  Albuquerque.  NM; 

Dr.  Allan  Odden.  Education  Commission 
of  the  Stales; 

Dr.  Patricia  Graham.  Dean.  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  Harvard  University; 

WEDNESDAY.  FEB.  22.  9;30  A.M. 

Margaret  Heckler.  Secretary.  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services; 

Vita  Ostrander.  President-Elect,  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons; 

Dr.  Karen  Davis,  Chairman  and  Professor, 
Department  of  Health  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment. Johns  Hopkins  University; 

THURSDAY.  FEB.  23,  9;30  A.M. 

Mr.  M.  Lee  Rice.  President.  Shipbuilders 
Council  of  America; 

Gen.  W.  Y.  Smith,  (retired).  Wilson 
Center  for  Public  Policy;  sind 

Mr.  Josh  Epstein,  Guest  Scholar.  Brook- 
ings Institute. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  has 
rescheduled  its  meeting  with  George 
P.  Shultz,  Secretary  of  State,  from 
9:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m..  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1984.  The  meeting  will  be  held 
in  room  608  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Carolyn  McCallum  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Conunittee  at  224-0849. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Policy  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  on  agricultural 
trade  legislation  pending  before  the 
subcommittee.  Specifically,  the  sub- 
committee wiy  examine  two  bills:  S. 
2005.  the  Agricultural  Export  Trade 
Equity  Act  of  1983,  and  S.  2304,  the 
Food  Aid  and  Export  Market  Promo- 
tion Act. 


The  hearing  will  be  on  Thursday, 
February  23.  1984,  at  9  a.m.  in  room 
328-A,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information  please  con- 
tact committee  staff  at  224-2035. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  The 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  will  hold  a  hearing  to 
review  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Grace  Commission  regarding  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  leadoff  witness  will  be  J.  Peter 
Grace.  Chairman.  Executive  Commit- 
tee. Presidents  Private  Sector  Survey 
on  Cost  Control  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day. February  22.  1984,  at  9  a.m.  in 
room  328-A.  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

For  further  information  please  con- 
tact committee  staff  at  224-2035. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Richard  H.  Francis,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  president  of  the  Solar 
Energy  and  Energy  Conservation 
Bank. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day. February  23.  beginning  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  SD-366.  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  David  Doane  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-7144. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  public  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Research  and  Development  to  review 
the  Presidents  proposed  budget  for 
the  Department  of  Energy's  research 
and  development  programs. 

These  oversight  hearings  which  will 
be  held  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  have  been 
scheduled  as  follows:  Monday.  March 
5  at  10  a.m.— Environment  and  safety 
programs;  Monday,  March  12  at  10 
a.m.— Fossil  programs;  Friday,  March 
16  at  9:30  a.m.— Conservation  and  re- 
newable energy  programs;  Tuesday. 
March  20  at  2  p.m.— Energy  research 
programs;  and  Thursday,  March  22  at 
2  p.m.— Nuclear  energy  programs  and 
nuclear  waste  activities. 


Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research 
and  Development,  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Paul  Oilman  or  Mr.  Elliot  Chakoff 
of  the  subcommittee  staff  at  224-4431. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AMAZING  GRACE 
•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  Peter 
Grace  is  challenging  us  to  meet  a  na- 
tional economic  imperative. 

Mr.  Grace  had  proven  that  about  30 
percent  of  our  taxes  never  get  past  the 
"in"  and  ■out'  boxes  in  millions  of 
Washington  offices. 

Peter  Grace  is  talking  about  Govern- 
ment waste— a  taboo  word  in  the  hall- 
ways of  Washington  agencies.  For  this 
reason  alone.  Mr.  Grace  is  a  heretic  in 
this  town,  an  unwanted  prophet.  Be- 
cause he  does  not  live  here,  because  he 
must  earn  a  profit  for  himself  and  his 
employees,  Mr.  Grace  understands 
that  nothing  that  is  wantonly  wasteful 
can  long  survive— not  even  big  govern- 
ment. He  believes  in  the  morality  of 
stretching  tax  dollars.  He  knows  that 
the  ultimate  social  issue,  the  final  fair- 
ness issue,  in  Washington  today  is 
waste. 

Mr.  Grace  has  a  strong  belief  that 
government  has  a  deep,  moral  obliga- 
tion to  spend  wisely  and  well— for  the 
sake  of  benefactor  and  beneficiary 
alike. 

This  is  the  source  of  Mr.  Grace's 
anger.  So  if  he  strikes  you  as  unneces- 
sarily caustic  or  rude,  understand  the 
source  of  his  anger.  Mr.  Grace  knows 
the  numbers,  and  he  sees  our  inexcus- 
able dereliction  of  duty  in  those  num- 
bers. This  is  why  President  Reagan 
asked  him  to  head  the  President's  Pri- 
vate Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control. 
And  that  is  why  each  and  every 
Member  of  this  body  has  an  obligation 
to  read  the  Commission's  report  and 
see  it  acted  upon. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  an  article 
from  November  28.  1983.  edition  of 
Barron's  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Barron's.  Nov.  28.  1983] 

Amazing  Grace— Baring  Washington's 

Monumental  Waste 

(By  Thomas  G.  Donlan) 
Washington.— J.     Peter    Grace    believes 
that  President  Reagan  could  wipe  out  at 
least  half  of  the  nations  $200-billion  deficit 
with  a  stroke  of  his  pen. 

The  U.S.  government  makes  Grace  mad. 
•People  should  know  that  at  least  30  per- 
cent or  35  percent  of  their  taxes  are  wasted, 
absolutely  wasted."  His  anger  s  formidable. 
At  70,  the  third-generation  head  of  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.  is  an  irascible  chief  executive 


who  bullies  subordinates  and  gets  things 
done.  Grace  remade  a  family  steamship  and 
trading  company  into  an  international  con- 
glomerate that  runs  everything  from  chemi- 
cal plants  to  taco  Joints.  So,  it's  no  surprise 
that  President  Reagan  picked  him  to  run 
the  latest  effort  to  remake  the  government 
in  the  shape  of  a  business. 

Grace  recruited  161  corp>orate  big  shots 
for  the  President's  Private  Sector  Survey  on 
Cost  Control.  The  161.  in  turn,  loaned  the 
commission  more  than  1.300  accountants 
and  managers  who  actually  poked  through 
the  files  and  records  of  government  depart- 
ments in  search  of  waste.  Grace  reckons 
that  nearly  two  years  of  poking  and  report- 
writing  cost  the  companies  involved  more 
than  $60  million.  A  special  charitable  foun- 
dation handled  the  finances  so  that  money 
or  time  spent  could  be  tax-deductible. 

From  that  $60  million  came  41  books  full 
of  recommendations  as  gigantic  as  an  $18- 
billion  reformation  of  the  Civil  Service  pen- 
sion system  and  as  picayune  as  the  discov- 
ery of  64  Indians  who  were  not  old  enough 
to  qualify  for  the  pensions  they  were  receiv- 
ing. The  2,287  specific  recommendations  call 
for  estimated  savings  of  $297  billion  over 
three  years;  $68  billion  in  user  fees  and 
other  "revenue  enhancements"  over  the 
same  period;  and  $68  billion  worth  of  one- 
shot  cash  flow  accelerations.  (The  commis- 
sion warns  that  these  figures  include  some 
double  counting,  wih  the  same  problems  dis- 
covered twice  by  different  sul)committees. 
The  final  report,  due  to  be  put  in  Reagan's 
Christmas  stocking  late  next  month,  is  sup- 
posed to  eliminate  the  duplications.) 

About  60  percent  of  the  changes  would  re- 
quire legislation.  But,  if  the  surveyors  are 
right  and  the  President  and  all  other  execu- 
tive-branch officials  implemented  all  the 
recommendations,  at  least  $100  billion— 
probably  much  more— would  be  lopped  off 
the  deficit  next  year.  If  Congress  went 
along,  too,  there  would  be  a  surplus. 

Peter  Grace  thinks  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress  will  resist  much  of  the 
task  force's  suggestions.  He  gives  the  com- 
mission a  40  percent  chance  that  its  report 
will  not  be  consigned  to  the  same  govern- 
ment junk  heap  littered  with  the  reports  of 
every  other  President's  commission.  'That's 
a  fighting  chance,"  Grace  says.  He  approv- 
ingly quotes  Mother  Theresa:  "God  didn't 
create  me  to  be  successful.  He  created  me  to 
be  faithful." 

Grace  also  believes  that  two  more  years  of 
large  deficits  and  Treasury  borrowings  will 
crowd  out  private  investment  and  sink  the 
economic  recovery.  A  large  faction  in  the 
Reagan  Administration,  led  publicly  by 
treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan,  does  not 
agree,  but  Grace  shrugs  off  the  opposing 
point  of  view.  "That's  politics.  Maybe  they 
are  saying  that  so  they  can  get  through 
1984. "  Grace  believes— at  least  with  that  40 
percent  probability— that  things  will  get  so 
bad  that  the  American  people  will  demand  a 
change. 

Grace,  who  says  most  of  his  job  is  now 
public  relations,  aims  "to  get  the  American 
people  up  in  arms  so  that  they  want  the 
numbers  of  the  committees. "  Right  now,  he 
claims,  "90  percent  of  the  American  people 
don't  know  what's  going  on."  He  says  he 
wants  to  do  what  the  banks  did  when  they 
aroused  people  to  demand  repeal  of  tax 
withholding  on  dividends  and  interest. 

One  big  difficulty,  he  admits,  is  that  some 
of  the  commission's  recommendations  go 
against  long  historical  precedents.  The  com- 
mission wants,  for  example,  to  repeal  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  a  1935  law  requiring  gov- 


ernment contractors  to  pay  the  "prevailing 
wage,"  which  frequently  works  out  to  a 
union  wage  higher  than  the  cheapest  lat>or 
available.  The  commission  says  repeal  of 
Davis-Bacon  and  two  similar  laws  could  save 
$11.6  billion  in  the  first  three  years.  Sixteen 
previous  government  study  commissions 
made  the  same  suggestion. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  survey 
avoided  policy  judgments.  Its  reports  rip 
this  and  slash  that  with  the  best  of  previous 
commissions,  but  it  also  argues  that  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  could  be  saved  by 
doing  things  more  efficiently,  rather  than 
doing  less. 

There  would  be  just  as  many  MX  missiles 
and  M-1  tanks  rolling  off  the  production 
lines,  just  as  many  soldiers  and  sailors  de- 
fending the  nation.  But  retired  soldiers 
would  not  get  military  pensions  while  they 
worked  at  civilian  jobs. 

There  would  be  just  as  many  needy  people 
receiving  government  aid.  But  loafers  and 
cheaters  would  be  penalized,  and  the  middle 
class  would  find  their  Social  Security  checks 
taxed  and  find  themselves  paying  more  of 
their  medical  bills. 

Some  business  would  be  losers,  because 
they  wouldn't  sip  so  deeply  at  the  govern- 
ment trough.  Others  would  be  winners,  be- 
cause they  would  provide  services  that  the 
government  now  does  ineptly  or  wastefully. 

Here's  a  sample  of  the  Grace  Commission 
recommendations.  (Most  of  the  commis- 
sion's figures  are  calculated  as  three-year 
savings  in  order  to  allow  time  for  implemen- 
tation of  each  change.) 

data  processing 

Nothing  made  the  surveyors  madder  than 
the  government's  misuse  of  computers.  "In 
the  early  1960s,  the  federal  government  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  in  using  state-of- 
the-art  computers.  .  .  .  Today,  about  half 
the  government's  inventory  is  so  old  that  it 
is  no  longer  supported  by  the  manufactur- 
ers and  must  be  maintained  by  specially- 
trained  personnel." 

The  government  spends  at  least  $12  bil- 
lion a  year  on  computers,  but  little  thought 
is  given  to  compatibility.  The  New  York  re- 
gional office  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
the  survey  notes,  has  10  different  incompat- 
ible brands  of  computers.  Thus,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  crosscheck  welfare  applications  with 
other  records. 

The  Air  Force  has  obsolete  computers 
that  generate  500,000  pounds  of  paper  a 
month.  The  computer  subcommittee  esti- 
mated modernization  would  save  $580  mil- 
lion over  three  years. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  20-year- 
old  General  Electric  computers  that  were 
obsolete  in  the  mid-Sixties.  The  surveyors 
found  a  corps  district  that  spent  $127,000 
over  20  months  to  maintain  one  such  com- 
puter, which  ran  two  hours  a  month.  The 
cost;  $3,175  per  hour. 

The  government's  computers,  on  average 
are  6.7  years  old— twice  as  old  as  industry's 
average.  And  with  a  procurement  process 
that  takes  up  to  four  years,  many  comput- 
ers are  obsolete  when  they  arrive.  One  way 
to  handle  that  problem  is  not  to  use  the 
equipment,  even  though  the  taxpayers  have 
bought  it.  The  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion shelled  out  $4  million  for  data  termi- 
nals in  1976,  but  never  installed  them.  The 
FAA  decided  the  equipment  needed  modifi- 
cations, which  still  haven't  been  made. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  had  a 
different  solution.  It  contracted  out  $18  mil- 
lion worth  of  timesharing  in  fiscal  1982 
even  though  its  own  computers  were  idle 
more  than  half  the  time. 


PROPERTY  management 

Imagine  the  total  amount  of  office  space 
used  by  business  in  the  nation's  10  largest 
cities.  Now  quadruple  that.  That's  how 
much  space  the  federal  government  uses.  It 
owns  buildings,  acquired  for  $42  billion, 
worth  no  one  knows  how  much  today.  In 
practically  every  sector  of  the  government, 
the  surveyors  found  much  property  that  is 
useless  or  misused. 

There  are  4,000  military  installations  in 
the  U.S.  The  Defense  Department  considers 
132  "significant."  Congress,  however,  eyes 
each  installation  as  a  source  of  payroll  and 
prosperity;  any  attempt  to  close  one  brings 
fierce  opposition  from  legislators  from  the 
affected  area.  The  surveyors  estimated  $2 
billion  would  be  saved  if  installations  were 
consolidated  for  efficiency. 

As  for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  more  than 
one-third  of  its  post  offices— 12,469— serve 
fewer  than  100  customers.  Consolidation 
could  save  $272  million  over  three  years. 

Military  aircraft  consumed  $5.7  billion 
worth  of  aviation  fuel  in  fiscal  1981,  yet 
there's  no  program  to  manage  fuel  con- 
sumption. The  surveyors  reckoned  that  re- 
ducing power  on  takeoffs.  keeping  engines 
within  specifications  and  other  practices 
could  save  $1.2  billion  over  three  years. 

Federal  hospitals  also  don't  conserve 
energy.  The  surveyors  figure  they  could 
save  $16  million  to  $55  million  by  applying 
the  energy  conservation  measures  that  are 
standard  in  other  hospitals. 

The  General  Services  Administration, 
which  manages  most  of  the  public  buildings, 
isn't  up  to  private  standards.  According  to 
the  surveyors,  a  comparable  private  outfit 
runs  with  one-sixth  the  data-processing  ex- 
penses, one-seventeenth  the  personnel  and 
one-four-leenth  the  cost. 

The  federal  government  has  $20  billion  in 
construction  contracts  outstanding.  The  sur- 
veyors report  that  at  least  $800  million  is 
sheer  waste  because  the  government  speci- 
fies exact  materials  to  be  ijsed  instead  of 
specifying  performance  and  letting  the  con- 
tractor procure  the  materials.  They  also  rec- 
ommended assigning  project  managers  in- 
stead of  interagency  committees  to  super- 
vise construction;  the  average  project  takes 
24  months  to  build  and  consumes  another 
five  years  in  delay  and  change  orders. 
Project  managers  could  save  the  govern- 
ment $450  million  over  three  years,  the  sur- 
veyors estimate. 

cash  management 

The  government  frequently  pays  early 
and  bills  late,  or  never.  It  has  $219  billion  in 
receivables,  of  which  $35  billion  is  delin- 
quent. That  does  not  count  $97  billion  (as  of 
fiscal  1981)  in  delinquent  Internal  Revenue 
Service  accounts.  What  the  government 
needs,  according  to  the  surveyors,  is  an 
Office  of  Financial  Management,  with  a 
chief  financial  officer  who  could  be  as  tough 
on  the  government  as  such  officials  are  on 
the  departments  in  a  corporation. 

The  task  force  also  estimated  that,  if  the 
government  paid  all  its  bills  on  the  due  date, 
it  would  reduce  cash  outlays  by  $6.3  billion. 
(But  $1.4  billion  would  be  offset  by  prompt 
payment  of  bills  the  government  now  pays 
late.)  In  addition,  the  government  would  not 
have  to  pay  interest  on  $4.9  billion  that  oth- 
erwise would  be  added  to  the  national  debt. 
A(  10  percent  interest,  a  "one-shot"  savings 
of  $4.9  billion  saves  $1.6  billion  in  interest 
over  three  years. 

Cash  management  policies  throughout 
government  are  not  in  tune  with  the  aggres- 
sive approaches  of  big  corporations.  With  $7 
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billion  a  day  in  cash  now.  cutting  the  Hoat 
on  funds  in  transit  by  1  percent  would 
amount  to  a  one-shot  saving  of  $21  billion, 
on  which  $7  billion  in  interest  would  be 
saved  in  three  years. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  contacts  delinquent  borrowers 
three  times  a  year  and  has  a  success  rate  of 
15  percent-20  percent.  Private  debt  collec- 
tors contact  debtors  24  to  36  times  a  year 
and  have  an  80  percent  success  rate.  The 
surveyors  estimate  HUD  could  recoup  $19 
million  by  hiring  private  collection  agencies. 

Other  examples:  It  costs  the  Army  $4.20 
to  issue  a  payroll  check,  compared  to  the 
private  sector  average  of  $1.  That  is  $40  mil- 
lion a  year  lost  to  ineffeciency.  Similarly, 
the  Veterans  Administration  spends  more 
than  $100  to  process  each  medical  claim. 
The  private  insurance  average  is  less  than 
$6. 

FRAUD.  WASTE.  AND  ERRORS 

The  task  force  report  on  transfer  pay- 
ments reads  as  though  it  were  written  by 
victims  of  combat  fatigue.  The  surveyors  es- 
timated that  $4.1  billion  in  overpaymenu 
were  made  in  1982  due  to  ineffective  verifi- 
cation of  eligibility  and  payment  size  in  wel- 
fare, food  stamps.  Medicaid,  housing  assist- 
ance and  Supplemental  Security  Income. 
Just  requiring  quarterly  income  reports  and 
cross-checking  with  the  IRS  could  save  $2.2 
billion  over  three  years,  the  surveyors  be- 
lieve. 

Then  there's  Social  Security.  It  made  an 
estimated  $14.6  billion  in  erroneous  pay- 
ments from  1980  to  1982.  Its  income-report- 
ing system  is  three  years  behind  schedule, 
which  is  costing  the  government  $128  mil- 
lion a  year  in  interest  alone. 

Then  there's  the  Veterans  Administration, 
which  has  no  accuracy  verification  system 
for  its  $5  billion  a  year  payments  to  veter- 
ans and  their  survivors.  Such  a  system,  the 
surveyors  say.  could  save  Uncle  Sam  $1.5  bil- 
lion over  three  years. 

PERSONNEL  AND  RETIREMENT 

Civil  Service  and  military  retirement  costs 
add  up  to  $37  billion  a  year  and  have  been 
rising  13.6  percent  annually  for  the  last  36 
years.  These  current  costs,  of  course,  ignore 
the  unfunded  future  liabilities  of  the  sys- 
tems, which  now  amount  to  $1.1  trillion  and 
are  growing  at  nearly  $100  billion  a  year,  as- 
suming a  6  percent  discount  rate  and  40- 
year  amortization.  (Social  Security  repre- 
sents another  $1.6  trillion  or  so  in  unfunded 
pension  liability.) 

The  surveyors,  in  a  recommendation  sure 
to  make  the  commission  hated  by  nearly 
every  federal  employee,  recommended 
bringing  federal  retirement  benefits  in  line 
with  those  in  the  private  sector.  For  Civil 
Service,  the  minimum  retirement  age  would 
rise  from  52  to  62.  retirement  benefits  would 
be  a  reduced  percentage  of  the  last  year's 
pay.  early  retirement  penalties  would  be  in- 
creased, cost-of-living  allowances  would  not 
be  allowed  to  rise  faster  than  the  pay  for 
active  workers  and  all  federal  employees 
would  be  forced  to  pay  into  Social  Security. 
Changes  in  the  military  pension  plan  would 
not  be  so  stiff,  but  would  reduce  the  bene- 
fits of  early  retirement.  This  recommenda- 
tion carries  the  biggest  single  ticket  in  the 
whole  41  volumes:  $38  billion  over  three 
years. 

There's  more.  A  federal  worker  accrues 
sick  days  without  limit,  then  at  the  end  of 
his  or  her  career,  adds  them  onto  total  serv- 
ice for  calculation  of  the  pension.  Ending 
this  practice  would  save  $1.1  billion  over 
three  years,  the  Grace  group  argues. 
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The  surveyors  estimated  that  nearly  one- 
third  of  all  government  employees  in  the 
Washington.  DC.  area  are  in  the  wrong  job 
grade  or  title.  Overpayments  are  estimated 
at  $682  million  a  year.  Another  $34  million 
is  spent  Intentionally  overpaying  workers: 
anyone  reduced  to  a  lower  level  position  be- 
cause of  a  general  layoff  is  paid  at  the  old 
salary  for  two  years. 

PROCUREMENT 

The  federal  government  made  more  than 
18  million  purchases,  costing  $159  billion,  in 
fiscal  1982.  Items  held  in  inventory  are 
valued  at  $88  billion.  The  surveyors  focused 
on  the  $125  billion  spent  for  the  military. 
But  they  failed  to  prot)e  one  area  in  which 
waste,  cost  overruns  and  other  problems  fre- 
quently pop  up:  weapons  systems. 

Grace  says  Reagan  told  him  there's  a  lot 
of  waste  in  Defense.  Please  find  it.  But  don't 
touch  the  weapons  systems. "  Grace,  who 
supports  the  Administration's  increases  in 
defense,  agreed.  'Who  am  I  to  say  you  don't 
need  the  MX  missile?  Its  too  serious,  too 
technical  and  too  important,  and  it's  life 
and  death." 

However,  the  President's  stricture  left 
plenty  of  room  for  criticism  of  the  military. 
The  surveyors  recommended  three  major 
new  policies:  awarding  dual  contracts  to 
competitive  suppliers,  writing  multiyear 
procurement  contracts  and  giving  spare 
parU  contracts  to  competitors.  They  also 
recommended  better  accounting  and  audit- 
ing. And  they  said  the  new  policies  also 
should  be  applied  to  civilian  agencies. 

The  effect  of  better  purchasing  discipline 
is  hard  to  measure,  but  the  surveyors  gave 
some  estimates:  Dual  sourcing  should  save 
$340  million  a  year.  Spare  parts  could  be  or- 
dered more  efficiently  to  save  $600  million 
on  the  F-18  fighter  plane  alone.  A  better 
balance  between  ordering  large  quantities 
and  the  cost  of  holding  inventory  could  save 
$3.5  billion  on  a  one-shot  basis  and  another 
$1  billion  over  three  years. 

GRANTS  AND  SUBSIDIES 

The  surveyors  were  generally  skeptical  of 
federal  programs  designed  to  assist  business- 
es and  individuals  who  have  come  on  hard 
times  or  need  help  to  get  going.  Several  pro- 
grams attracted  particular  attention. 

In  1954.  wool  was  considered  a  strategic 
commodity  because  of  its  importance  for 
military  uniforms.  Since  then,  the  use  of 
synthetic  fibers  has  reduced  its  importance, 
but  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  still 
has  a  $42.1-million  (its  value  in  fiscal  1980) 
program  to  encourage  wool  production.  The 
surveyors  say  the  government  spends  at 
least  $2.63  a  pound  to  increase  production  of 
wool  worth  88  cents  a  pound. 

In  1980.  Congress  appropriated  $946  mil- 
lion to  aid  victims  of  the  disaster  at  the 
Mount  St.  Helens  eruption.  Only  $386  mil- 
lion was  spent  for  relief.  What  happened  to 
the  rest  is  a  mystery. 

One  final  example:  the  ACTION  agency, 
which  runs  Vista,  the  Peace  Corps  and 
other  volunteer  activities,  spends  22  cents  of 
every  dollar  on  administrations,  vs.  12  cents 
for  the  United  Way. 


PRIVATIZATION 

The  federal  government  is  the  nation's 
largest  power  producer,  insurer,  lender,  bor- 
rower, landowner,  tenant,  holder  of  grazing 
areas  and  timberland,  owner  of  grain  and 
operator  of  hospitals,  warehouses,  ships  and 
trucks.  The  survey  enthusiastically  recom- 
mends shifting  many  of  these  functions  to 
the  private  sector.  Sales  of  assets  would 
raise  billions  and.  anyway,   the  surveyors 


say.  many  run  at  operating  losses  l)ecause  of 
mismanagement. 

Renewing  a  plaint  ignored  since  the  first 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  dam  went  up, 
the  surveyors  recommend  "disengagement" 
from  hydroelectric  power  and  say  the  gov- 
ernment stands  to  save  $18.5  billion  over 
three  years. 

There  are  238  military  commissaries  in 
the  continental  U.S..  including  six  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area,  five  in  San  Francis- 
co and  five  in  San  Antonio.  The  surveyors 
question  the  need  for  subsidized  food  serv- 
ice, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  48 
percent  of  commissary  customers  are  not 
from  active  duty  military  families.  The  gov- 
ernment could  save  $2.4  billion  by  turning 
over  management  of  needed  commissaries  to 
private  stores,  closing  those  that  aren't 
needed  and  ending  the  subsidy  for  discounts 
that  average  30  percent  off  private  stores' 
prices. 

In  fiscal  1981,  it  cost  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration $45  a  day  to  contract  out  for  an  in- 
dividuals  nursing  home  care.  The  VA's  cost 
in  its  own  facilities  was  $109  a  day.  The  VA 
continues  to  build  new  nursing  homes  and 
spends  $61,250  per  bed  compared  to  $15,900 
per  bed  for  one  private  firm  cited  in  the 
report. 

Since  1972,  the  federal  government  has 
spent  $32  billion  in  aid  for  sewage  treatment 
plants  under  the  Clean  Waters  Act,  but  the 
Environmental  Protection  Administration 
says  another  $118  billion  still  is  needed.  The 
surveyors  recommend  leasing  back  existing 
plants  to  private  operators  to  finance  the 
next  generation  of  improvements. 

Other  areas  recommended  for  privatiza- 
tion and  contracting  out  include  Space 
Shuttles,  the  federally  owned  airports  in 
the  Washington.  D.C.  area,  the  federal  ci- 
vilian vehicle  fleet,  some  activities  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  Social  Security's  data- 
processing  department. 

USER  FEES 

Where  privatization  seems  too  difficult  or 
impractical,  the  surveyors  recommend 
charging  users  for  federal  services  instead  of 
spreading  the  burden  over  all  taxpayers. 

The  surveyors  also  recommended  raising 
about  $500  million  a  year  in  user  fees  to  sup- 
port the  Coast  Guard. 

Visitors  to  National  Parks  paid  an  average 
three  cents  each  toward  operations  .ind 
maintenance  that  costs  every  taxpayer  $1.53 
a  year.  The  Grace  group  suggested  raising 
$20.7  million  by  hiking  fees  or  adding  fees. 
Raising  the  admission  fee  for  a  family  of 
four  at  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  from 
$2  to  $5  would  still  cost  less  than  the  same 
family  would  pay  to  ride  the  elevator  to  the 
top  of  the  Empire  State  Building. 

Taxpayers  pay  95  percent  of  the  cost  of 
searches  for  documents  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  Shifting  the  burden  to 
the  requesters,  most  of  whom  represent 
large  businesses,  would  save  $232  million 
over  three  years,  the  surveyors  said. 

The  41  reports  of  the  Presidents  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  make  a  stack 
more  than  three  feet  high.  It  is  doubtful 
that  anyone  in  the  government  will  read 
every  word.  The  important  question  is 
whether  officials  will  read  the  sections  cov- 
ering their  areas  of  responsibility. 

Grace  says  the  White  House  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  have  set 
up  an  accountability  system  that  should 
trace  reaction  to  each  of  the  2,287  recom- 
mendations. He  contends  that  most  of  the 
recommendations  are  "ageless"  and  can  be 
implemented  whenever  the  government  ac- 
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quires  the  necessary  political  will.  And  he 
says  some  are  already  accepted. 

Grace  claims  credit  for  the  survey  for  a 
$4.9  billion  savings  expected  in  fiscal  1985 
through  cash  management  improvements:  a 
$172  million  savings  over  three  years  from 
eliminating  1.200  administrative  positions  at 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices: and  recapture  during  the  next  year  of 
some  $65  million  in  delinquent  student 
loans  owed  by  current  or  retired  federal  em- 
ployees. 

That's  $5.2  billion  down,  $427  billion  to 
go.» 


MORTGAGE  REVENUE  BONDS:  A 
PAIR  ALTERNATIVE 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  lot  of  talk  these  days  about 
the  fairness  of  many  governmental 
policies  we  are  being  asked  to  adopt  by 
this  administration.  As  a  democratic 
government,  which  represents  people 
at  every  income  level.  I  believe  that  it 
is  extremely  important  to  promote 
policies  that  increase  the  ability  of  as 
many  people  as  possible  to  share  in 
the  American  dream. 

One  of  the  attainable  goals  we  have 
traditionally  held  out  to  people  in  this 
country  is  the  opportunity  to  own 
their  own  home  if  they  work  hard  and 
are  productive  members  of  society.  By 
promoting  widespread  homeowner- 
ship,  we  have  assured  that  people  will 
have  decent  housing  in  which  to  raise 
their  families  and  that  they  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  invest  in  the  future 
of  our  great  country. 

Unfortunately.  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  in  the  process 
of  breaking  the  promise  we  have  made 
to  the  working  people  in  this  country, 
namely,  that  they  can  share  in  the 
great  American  dream  of  homeowner- 
ship. 

In  the  last  3  years,  a  downward 
trend  has  developed  regarding  home- 
ownership.  Since  1980,  homeowner- 
ship  in  this  country  has  dropped  2  per- 
cent, and  if  interest  rates  continue  to 
remain  at  their  current  high  levels,  we 
can  expect  this  trend  to  continue.  Cur- 
rently, the  average  mortgage  rate  is 
almost  14  percent,  and  this  rate  is 
simply  pricing  low  and  moderate 
income  families  out  of  the  housing 
market. 

One  of  the  most  effective  steps  we 
can  take  to  reverse  this  trend  is  to  get 
interest  rates  down  to  a  reasonable 
level.  However,  lowering  interest  rates 
is  tied  to  the  broader  and  more  com- 
plex problems  of  huge  Pederal  deficits 
and  the  economic  policies  that  have 
produced  them. 

So  far,  we  have  been  unsuccessful  in 
getting  the  kind  of  cooperation  and 
leadership  from  the  administration 
that  would  have  had  an  immediate 
impact  on  the  huge  deficits  we  now 
face.  Absent  this  cooperation,  the 
prospect  of  significantly  reducing  defi- 
cits and  interest  rates  in  the  near 
future  is  extremely  remote.  However, 
there  are  other  positive  steps  we  can 


and  must  take  to  offset  the  negative 
impact  that  excessive  interest  rates 
have  on  homeownership. 

One  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions we  can  make  is  to  continue  the 
highly  successful  mortgage  revenue 
bond  program  that  expired  at  the  end 
of  1983.  At  a  time  when  normal  inter- 
est rates  were  pricing  people  out  of 
the  housing  market,  this  program 
helped  to  keep  housing  affordable  for 
low  and  moderate  income  Americans. 
In  Kentucky,  the  program  has  been 
used  very  effectively,  and  I  believe 
that  it  should  and  must  be  continued. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
I  cosponsored  S.  137,  which  would 
have  repealed  the  December  31,  1983 
sunset  date  on  single  family  mortgage 
revenue  bonds.  Although  the  Senate 
passed  a  termination  of  the  sunset  in 
another  tax  bill  I  supported,  it  was 
dropped  in  conference  in  an  effort  to 
use  it  as  leverage  to  get  more  contro- 
versial tax  legislation  passed  at  a  later 
date. 

I  believe  that  the  cost  of  mortgage 
revenue  bonds  is  reasonable,  and  that 
there  is  a  continuing  and  urgent  need 
for  them.  To  kill  this  very  valuable 
program  is  not  fair  to  the  low  and 
moderate  income  Americans  who  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  they  can  own 
their  own  homes. 

I  call  upon  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Pinance  Committee  to 
place  before  the  Senate  legislation 
that  would  terminate  the  existing 
sunset  on  mortgage  revenue  bonds.  I 
also  call  upon  the  administration  to 
curb  its  paranoia  of  tax-exempt  bonds, 
and  to  help  bring  greater  fairness  to 
the  housing  market. 

The  mortgage  revenue  bond  pro- 
gram makes  housing  more  affordable 
for  low  and  moderate  income  Ameri- 
cans. It  generates  tax  revenue  and  pro- 
vides jobs  for  out-of-work  Americans. 
In  1983,  bond  proceeds  provided  fi- 
nancing for  about  220,000  units,  gener- 
ated about  100,000  jobs  and  produced 
about  $800  million  in  taxes.  The 
median  income  of  State  mortgage 
bond  program  beneficiaries  was  about 
$18,000  in  1981  and  $23,000  in  1982.  as 
compared  to  approximately  $39,000 
for  home  buyers  served  by  convention- 
al loans. 

I  believe  that  we  should  reinstitute 
the  mortgage  revenue  bond  program- 
it  is  the  only  fair  thing  to  do.* 


NATIONAL  POW/MIA 
RECOGNITION  DAY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  P»resident.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 171,  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi.  This 
resolution  would  designate  July  20, 
1984,  as  "National  POW/MIA  Recog- 
nition Day." 

As  of  today,  2,494  Americans  remain 
unaccounted   for   in   Southeast  Asia. 


This  includes  1.150  known  to  have 
been  killed  in  action,  but  whose  re- 
mains have  never  been  recovered.  All 
but  14  of  these  2.494  have  now  been 
listed  as  "presumed  dead"  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

However,  since  1975,  hundreds  of 
Indochinese  refugees  have  reported 
firsthand,  live  sightings  of  Americans 
still  held  captive  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Over  180  of  these  reports  are  still 
under  investigation  by  the  Joint  Casu- 
alty Resolution  Center. 

Mr.  President,  we  owe  a  great  debt 
to  those  Americans  still  unaccounted 
for  in  Southeast  Asia,  to  their  fami- 
lies, and  to  all  American  prisoners  of 
war.  They  have  had  to  endure  often 
brutal  and  inhuman  treatment  by 
their  captors.  Having  served  their 
country  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty, 
these  men,  at  the  very  least,  deserve 
our  recognition.  This  resolution  to  set 
aside  a  day  in  their  honor  is  one  small 
step  we  can  take  now. 

I  will  continue  to  press  for  maximum 
official  efforts  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Department  of  State,  and 
our  intelligence  community  to  (locu- 
ment  and  investigate  all  reports  of 
Americans  still  being  held  captive  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Until  we  can  bring 
them  home,  we  must  join  together  in 
support  of  this  measure  to  make  cer- 
tain that  their  memory  continues  to 
live. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  With  me 
in  support  of  this  important  measure. 
We  must  keep  faith  with  those  who 
have  sacrificed  so  much  for  our  coim- 
try.« 


IOWA  CONFRONTS  HIGH 
HEALTH  CARE  COSTS 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention the  progress  my  State  of  Iowa 
is  making  in  confronting  the  problem 
of  high  health  care  costs.  Following 
the  recommendations  of  the  Gover- 
nor's commission  on  health  care  costs, 
and  with  the  tireless  efforts  of  the 
Health  Policy  Corp.  of  Iowa,  a  quiet 
revolution  is  brewing. 

The  level  of  cooperation  displayed 
by  the  various  groups  involved  is  most 
impressive.  Business,  labor,  and  the 
State  government  have  exhibited  a 
true  team  spirit  in  tackling  the  monu- 
mental job  of  controlling  skyrocketing 
health  care  costs.  This  work  is  being 
done  with  the  cooperation  and  the  as- 
sistance of  hospital  representatives, 
doctors,  and  insurers.  By  involving  all 
factions  and  interest  groups  affected 
by  the  problem,  a  consensus-building 
forum  is  possible. 

While  disagreements  are  by  no 
means  rare,  the  key  to  the  coalition's 
success  is  participation  and  a  willing- 
ness to  consider  opposing  viewpoints. 
The  ultimate  goal  is  shared  by  all: 
Quality  care  in  an  affordable  environ- 
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ment.  As  a  guest  of  this  health  risk 
task  force  on  one  occasion,  I  was  im- 
pressed by  their  ability  to  address  dif- 
ficult and  potentially  divisive  issues.  It 
is  apparent  to  me  that  the  Iowa  ap- 
proach is  working. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  note  of 
Iowa's  tremendous  progress  in  opening 
lines  of  communication  in  order  to  ad- 
dress a  common  concern.  The  cost  of 
health  care,  particularly  as  it  relates 
to  medicare,  is  an  issue  the  Congress 
must  soon  consider.  Iowa's  experience 
demonstrates  that,  with  cooperation, 
we  can  meet  this  challenge. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  on  article 
entitled  "A  Quiet  Revolution  Comes  to 
Iowa." 

(Prom  Public  Welfare.  Winter  1984] 
A  QoiET  Revolution  Comes  to  Iowa 

(By  Michael  V.  Reagen  and  Marilyn  J. 
Musser) 

Iowa  is  kno»-n  as  a  sedate  agricultural 
state  with  miles  of  rolling  prairies  dotted  by 
a  few  towns  and  cities.  But  appearances  can 
be  deceiving.  lowas  tranquil  image  belies  a 
quiet  but  spirited  revolution  churning  in 
corporate  board  rooms,  union  halls,  and  leg- 
islative offices.  This  revolution  is  creating 
dynamic  new  partnerships  l)etween  public 
and  private  interests,  alliances  dedicated  to 
tackling  problems  that  face  individual  cities 
and  the  state  as  a  whole.  In  the  past,  these 
groups  worked  separately,  although  they 
may  have  shared  common  goals.  Now  they 
are  working  together:  business,  labor,  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  other  groups. 

Today  in  Des  Moines,  business  leaders 
have  set  aside  competition  to  strive  for  revi- 
talization  of  the  downtown  business  district. 
Recently  workers  at  a  Cedar  Rapids  packing 
plant  agreed  to  a  major  pay  cut.  a  conces- 
sion granted  when  the  company  was  con- 
fronted with  bankruptcy.  And  across  the 
state,  business,  labor,  insurance  carriers, 
and  other  groups  are  cooperating  to  contain 
health  care  costs. 

Such  a  private-public  team  now  is  being 
formed  in  Iowa  with  the  state  Department 
of  Human  Services  (DHS)  as  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants. A  collaboration  between  the 
public  DHS  and  private-sector  groups  offers 
benefiu  for  all.  Many  similar  kinds  of  serv- 
ices are  offered  by  public  and  private  agen- 
cies—assistance programs  for  alcohol  and 
chemical  abuse,  for  example.  Coordinating 
services  will  foster  efficiency  and  eliminate 
duplication.  This  saves  money  for  l)oth  sec- 
tors. Also,  it  provides  a  forum  for  the  busi- 
ness sector  to  demonstrate  its  commitment 
to  maintaining  and  improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  lowans. 

An  unpredictable  economy,  increased  de- 
mands for  ser\ices,  and  limited  fiscal  re- 
sources have  called  for  solutions  that  are 
out  of  the  ordinary.  As  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration persists  in  efforts  to  contain  the  na- 
tional debt,  federal  contributions  continue 
to  shrink  for  programs  providing  job  assist- 
ance and  unemployment  benefits,  child 
care,  health  care,  treatment  for  substance 
abuse,  and  other  needs.  Clients  facing  re- 
duced federal  support  look  for  help  from 
Iowa's  human  services  departments,  which 
also  find  their  own  resources  trimmed.  Tax- 
payers are  unwilling  to  help  shoulder  the 
state's  new  financial  burden,  even  though 
Iowa  had  less  than  $1  million  in  its  treasury 
last  summer. 


BUILDING  A  PARTNERSHIP 

The  DHS  is  confronted,  then,  with 
stretching  smaller  budgets  to  meet  in- 
creased human  needs,  a  nationwide  dilem- 
ma. Because  of  the  flagging  economy,  the 
flow  of  money  into  DHS  programs  is  re- 
stricted; yet  the  same  economic  conditions 
inflate  welfare  rolls.  The  department  is 
faced  with  two  choices:  better  coordinating 
programs  with  those  offered  elsewhere  to 
make  better  use  of  resources  and  avoid  du- 
plication, or  cutting  back  department  offer- 
ings. Reducing  services  in  a  time  of  in- 
creased demand  is  not  acceptable,  so  the  ob- 
vious choice  is  collaboration  to  continue 
providing  programs  and  help  for  Iowa's 
human  services  clients. 

Building  such  a  partnership  involves  four 
steps:  Developing  a  climate  for  communica- 
tion among  individual  leaders  in  the  DHS 
and  private  sector,  a  climate  that  encour- 
ages trading  ol  ideas  as  well  as  debate:  ac- 
knowledging the  joint  responsibility  of  thf 
two  groups  and  the  need  for  their  sustained 
participation:  recognizing  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  participating  groups:  and 
identifying  a  body  of  people,  with  represent 
atives  from  both  sectors,  to  help  mold 
policy. 

This  process  is  not  unique  in  Iowa.  The 
state's  health  care  industry  already  has 
taken  steps  to  address  critical  issues  that 
were  forcing  health  costs  higher  and  squeez- 
ing the  budgets  or  corporations  and  individ- 
uals alike.  These  efforts  to  make  quality 
health  care  affordable  and  accessible  to  all 
residents  can  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
human  services. 

The  partnership  between  public  and  pri- 
vate health  care  sectors  has  been  forged 
with  participation  from  government,  major 
employers,  labor  unions,  the  medical  profes- 
sion, insurance  carriers,  and  consumer  inter- 
est groups.  Coalitions  of  business  and  labor 
leaders  across  the  state  have  been  discussing 
their  role  as  major  purchasers  of  health 
care.  Government,  as  another  major  pur- 
chaser, also  is  an  essential  member  of  the 
team:  and  legislative  initiatives  are  primary 
components  of  the  overall  strategy  to  con- 
trol the  cost  of  health  care.  Hospital  repre- 
sentatives, doctors,  and  insurance  carriers 
are  integral  members  of  the  group,  since 
their  services  are  at  the  heart  of  the  issue. 
Reform  of  Iowa's  health  care  system  has  de- 
manded a  statewide  perspective  and  a  col- 
laborative approach  to  implementing  re- 
forms. 

One  organization,  the  Health  Policy  Cor- 
poration of  Iowa  (HPCI),  has  distinguished 
itself  in  coordinating  and  supporting  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  of  disparate  groups.  A  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  agency.  HPCI  has  been  des- 
ignated to  carry  out  recommendations  from 
a  governor's  study  panel  on  health  costs  and 
to  design  and  implement  strategies  for 
health  planning  and  research.  It  is  recog- 
nized as  a  catalyst  for  many  public  and  pri- 
vate initiatives.  During  Iowa's  intensive  two- 
year  effort  to  control  its  health  costs,  each 
group  involved  has  faced  its  part  in  the 
problem  and  its  possible  role  in  a  solution. 
HPCI  links  these  efforts  and  provides  a 
forum. 

BEATING  THE  COSTS 

The  forum  on  the  health  care  delivery 
system  was  launched  in  1981  when  Gover- 
nor Robert  Ray  announced  the  formation  of 
a  commission  to  develop  initiatives  aimed  at 
controlling  health  care  costs  in  Iowa.  Medic- 
aid expenses  had  increased  600  percent  in 
just  ten  years:  and  the  cost  of  health  insur- 
ance premiums  for  state  employees  had 
risen  to  $23  million  a  year.  Both  business 


and  labor  leaders  were  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  health  care  costs  on  Iowa's  econo- 
my. In  response,  eleven  people  were  selected 
to  serve  on  the  Governor's  Commission  on 
Health  Care  Costs.  The  commission  mem- 
bership represented  all  the  groups  having 
an  interest  in  the  matter— business,  labor, 
providers,  consumers,  and  government. 
Chairing  the  panel  was  R.  Melvin  Hender- 
son, dean  of  academic  affairs  at  Simpson 
College. 

During  its  sixteen-month  study,  the  com- 
mission identified  problems  such  as  long  av- 
erage lengths  of  hospital  stays,  high  utiliza- 
tion rates,  and  great  variances  in  those  rates 
around  the  state.  It  also  suggested  strate- 
gies for  solving  the  problems  and  laid  out  a 
ten-year  agenda.  The  commission  called  for 
an  increased  emphasis  on  market  incentive 
for  competition  and  also  recognized  the 
need  for  enabling  legislation.  The  group  ac- 
knowledged the  need  to  expand  the  types  of 
facilities  from  the  traditional  hospital  to 
health  maintenance  organizations  and  other 
alternatives.  It  also  cited  the  need  to  im- 
prove the  health  care  information  system  to 
provide  consumers  with  current  and  precise 
information. 

While  the  commission  was  doing  its  work, 
other  movements  were  underway  to  address 
the  health  cost  issue.  The  former  Iowa 
Health  System  Agency  (IHSA).  a  health 
planning  organization,  formed  a  task  force 
to  study  how  to  make  health  planning  more 
effective.  At  the  same  time,  another  group 
of  business,  labor,  and  insurance  representa- 
tives was  discussing  its  possible  role  in  im- 
plementing changes  and  recommendations 
from  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Health 
Care  Costs.  During  a  joint  1981  meeting,  the 
IHSA  task  force  and  the  business-labor  coa- 
lition found  they  had  a  common  interest: 
the  formation  of  an  independent  corpora- 
tion representing  major  purchasers,  con- 
sumers, and  providers  of  health  care.  The 
IHSA  agreed  to  undergo  corporate  restruc- 
turing: and  the  private,  nonprofit  HPCI  was 
formed  in  May  1982. 

Twenty-one  individuals  representing  the 
major  interest  groups,  including  business, 
labor,  consumers,  and  hospitals,  were  ap- 
pointed to  three-year  terms  on  the  HPCI 
board.  Board  Chair  Charles  S.  Johnson, 
vice-president  of  finance  for  Pioneer  Hi- 
Bred  International  in  Des  Moines,  was  the 
leading  spokesperson  of  the  business  sector 
concerning  health  cost  management.  Also  a 
member  of  the  governor's  commission. 
Johnson  summed  up  the  challenge  to  the 
HPCI  board  this  way: 

"Critics  of  the  efforts  to  manage  health 
care  costs  often  contend  that  the  Issue  is 
one  of  either  spending  more  or  getting  less 
health  care,  that  is.  rationing.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  the  case.  Quite  the  opposite. 
We  are  either  going  to  learn  to  manage  the 
system  so  that  we  get  optimum  results  for 
the  resources  spent,  or  we  will  continue  to 
spend  in  the  present  wasteful  way  and 
hasten  the  day  when  the  limited  resources 
available  to  health  care  force  us  to  ration." 

Johnson  minces  no  words  with  peers  in 
outlining  the  responsibility  of  major  em- 
ployers, such  as  his  own  firm,  in  reforming 
the  health  care  system.  He  points  out  that 
business,  labor,  and  governments  as  major 
buyers  have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
way  health  care  is  delivered  today.  He  is 
critical  of  how  major  employers  have  pur- 
chased health  care  and  the  poor  job  they 
have  done  at  specifying  what  kind  of  care 
should  be  purchased,  at  what  price,  and  in 
what  quantities.  He  says  that  businesses 
must  start  addressing  the  issue  of  costs,  as 
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well  as  the  type  of  care  available,  insisting 
that  there  be  alternatives  that  can  provide 
quality  care  for  fewer  dollars. 

The  current  vice-chair  is  Melvin  Hender- 
son, chair  of  the  former  commission.  Re- 
cently he  observed  that  HPCI  brings  togeth- 
er distinct  groups  with  a  common  concern, 
but  no  common  strategy  for  achieving  their 
goals— yet.  In  a  situation  such  as  this,  Hen- 
derson has  pointed  out,  the  participants 
must  consider  several  different  viewpoints 
and  be  willing  to  share  their  turf.  "The 
board  members  are  learning  that  reducing 
health  care  costs  is  all  our  turf.  Every  group 
has  its  own  interests  and  should  have.  .  .  . 
(At  the  same  time],  it  appears  that  people 
are  willing  to  look  at  others"  concerns.  .  .  . 
The  board  exemplifies  disagreement  and 
conciliation,",  he  said. 

Solutions  hinge  on  cooperation  and  par- 
ticipation—and a  willingness  of  each  of  the 
groups  to  see  itself  as  part  of  the  problem. 

PRIORITIES  AND  DIFFERENCES 

Physicians  are  another  group  reassessing 
their  role  in  the  health  delivery  system. 
John  Tyrrell,  a  Manchester  family  practice 
physician,  represents  the  Iowa  Medical  Soci- 
ety. Tyrrell  insists  that  maintaining  a  high 
level  of  care  is  a  priority  for  Iowa's  doctors, 
which  colors  their  attitudes  on  the  kind  of 
care  they  offer  and  what  they  charge  for 
that  care.  Medical  technology  offers  many 
ways  to  save,  improve,  or  prolong  life— and 
many  of  these  are  costly.  At  the  same  time. 
Tyrrell  points  out  that  "everyone  agrees 
that  health  care  is  becoming  unaffordable," 
so  a  question  arises  as  to  how  much  of  this 
new  technology  should  always  be  offered  or 
used.  He  said  that  physicians  must  address 
the  cost  when  determining  treatment, 
adding.  "We're  just  going  to  have  to  lean 
toward  the  quality  angle."  At  the  same 
time,  both  patient  and  doctor  must  realize 
that  "good  medical  care  doesn't  have  to  be 
deluxe  medical  care." 

The  board  is  wrestling  with  issues  on 
which  there  is  no  firm  consensus.  Questions 
remain.  For  example,  to  what  extent  should 
Iowa's  health  care  system  be  regulated  by 
the  state?  Which  alternatives  to  hospitals, 
such  as  health  maintenance  organizations, 
should  be  promoted  by  HPCI? 

Labor  representative  Don  Rowen,  execu- 
tive vice-president  of  the  Iowa  Federation  of 
Labor.  AFL-CIO,  notes  that  the  HPCI 
board  has  taken  steps  that  do  not  always 
agree  with  labor's  view.  For  example,  his 
constituency  feels  that  some  alternative 
forms  of  health  care  delivery  actually  save 
money,  while  some  simply  shift  costs. 
Rowen's  constituency  may  not  agree  with 
all  decisions  maae  by  the  HPCI  board;  but 
Rowen  said,  "That  doesn't  keep  us  from 
working.  As  representatives  of  working 
people,  we  have  a  long-term  commitment  to 
make  sure  that  quality  health  care  is  afford- 
able." 

HPCI  is  providing  a  forum  for  the  ex- 
change of  differing  views  and  a  climate  for 
cooperation  in  controlling  health  care  costs. 
Through  this  effort,  the  state's  health  care 
leaders  have  ser\ed  as  catalysts  for  signifi- 
cant initiatives  involving  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  HPCI  advocated  a  legis- 
lative proposal  that  received  resounding 
support  from  the  1983  session  of  the  Iowa 
General  Assembly.  The  centerpiece  of  this 
package  was  the  establishment  of  the  Iowa 
Health  Data  Commission,  a  clearinghouse 
that  will  improve  the  availability  of  infor- 
mation on  physician  and  hospital  charges 
around  the  state.  This  level  of  disclosure 
has  never  been  achieved  by  any  other  state. 


HPCI  also  helped  establish  community- 
based  groups  on  health  policy  and  planning. 
Major  public  education  campaigns  have 
been  undertaken,  and  continuing  support 
for  the  dialogue  and  action  involving  key  in- 
terest groups  must  continue. 

Iowa  has  accomplished  much  in  just  a 
two-year  period.  The  state's  problems  were 
severe.  Nonetheless,  health  care  providers 
and  purchasers  have  avoided  a  fruitless  con- 
frontation and  instead  have  formed  a  viable 
alliance.  Major  purchasers— the  govern- 
ment, labor  unions,  and  large  employers- 
have  demonstrated  their  commitment  in 
their  cost-management  initiatives.  The  chal- 
lenge facing  these  interest  groups  in  the 
future  will  be  to  sustain  momentum  and 
maintain  positive  relations  as  the  initial 
strategies  take  hold. 

The  model  for  building  the  private-public 
partnership  has  proven  effective  in  the  com- 
plex field  of  health  care  delivery  and  policy, 
so  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  it  could  be  ap- 
plied successfully  to  other  types  of  human 
services.  Such  a  partnership  is  essential 
when  economic  hardship  tries  both  citizen 
and  government  alike,  requiring  nontradi- 
tional  solutions. 

Changing  demographics  deepened  the  di- 
lemma. The  typical  family  of  two  parents 
and  two  children  is  a  thing  of  the  past;  the 
numbers  of  single-parent  households,  on  the 
rise  since  the  1970s,  will  continue  to  in- 
crease. The  changing  structure  of  these 
families  creates  a  need  for  more  community 
services  and  trained  professionals  to  deal 
with  individuals  who  are  alone  or  who 
cannot  cope  with  their  responsibilities. 

There  are  some  signs  the  Iowa  economy 
will  show  modest  improvement  in  the 
months  ahead,  but  tight  money  and  limited 
resources  will  continue.  High  interest  rates 
will  limit  diversification  of  industry.  Agri- 
culture, long  the  strongest  element  of  the 
state's  economy,  has  been  hiring  fewer 
workers— and  the  drought  will  exacerbate 
this  situation.  Young  workers  will  continue 
to  leave  the  state,  for  which  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  4  to  5  percent  is  predicted.  As  a 
country,  we  will  continue  to  move  from  an 
industrial  to  an  informational  society  char- 
acterized by  high  technology.  These  shifts 
cause  stress,  lost  jobs,  and  displaced  work- 
ers. New  and  better  human  services  must  be 
ready  to  meet  the  demands. 

OTHER  ALLIANCES 

During  his  1981  campaign  for  cutbacks  in 
federal  welfare  funding.  President  Reagan 
urged  less  public  and  more  private  involve- 
ment in  the  delivery  of  human  services.  He 
stressed  volunteerism  as  a  way  to  meet  the 
needs  government  can  no  longer  afford  to  fi- 
nance. This  is  plausible,  but  it  is  not 
enough.  Shared  authority  and  responsibility 
for  community  programs  is  essential.  Com- 
munity leaders— public  and  private— must 
share  accountability  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  residents.  To  do  this,  human  services  ad- 
ministrators must  tap  the  private-sector  vol- 
unteer pool  and  corporate  philanthropy. 

In  Iowa,  these  steps  already  are  being 
taken.  Every  other  Friday  in  Des  Moines, 
leaders  in  government,  industry,  and  labor 
sit  down  for  breakfast  at  what  can  best  be 
described  as  a  human  services  round  table. 
Called  "Friday  Forums."  these  discussions 
focus  on  issues  ranging  from  human  services 
to  the  arts  to  nuclear  arms.  The  forums 
were  established  by  Iowa  DHS  officials  in 
cooperation  with  Drake  University  and  the 
Des  Moines  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
purpose  was  to  establish  an  alliance  of  local 
leaders  in  Des  Moines,  the  States  center  of 
business. 


Friday  Forum  speakers  have  represented 
all  sectors  of  the  community  and  have  in- 
cluded a  former  governor,  the  present  gov- 
ernor, a  university  president,  a  publishing 
executive,  an  assistant  city  manager,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop.  These  sessions  are 
more  than  just  friendly  gatherings;  they  es- 
tablish communication  among  community 
leaders  who  might  not  otherwise  meet. 
Friday  Forums  have  been  particularly  en- 
lightening for  DHS  representatives  who 
have  learned  they  must  translate  their  goals 
and  concerns  into  terms  familiar  to  private 
business  leaders. 

Twenty-nine  local  human  services  plan- 
ning groups  comprise  another  aspect  of  the 
partnership.  Over  350  citizens  represent  the 
community  agencies,  businesses,  and  service 
organizations  that  ultimately  provide  and 
pay  for  human  services.  Among  those  par- 
ticipating are  the  United  Way.  Junior 
League,  chambers  of  commerce,  churches, 
colleges,  as  well  as  government  agencies  and 
elected  officials.  These  planning  groups 
identify  specific  community  needs,  invento- 
ry existing  services,  and  pinpoint  the  gaps 
and  duplication  in  service.  They  also  devel- 
op collective  funding  recommendations  and 
long-range  plans.  The  focus  is  on  integra- 
tion: providing  the  best  services  to  the  most 
people  by  eliminating  duplication,  reducing 
costs,  and  bridging  gaps  in  service. 

One  example  of  success  in  establishing  ef- 
fective planning  groups  can  be  seen  in  the 
Des  Moines  district  of  DHS.  which  includes 
eight  counties  and  the  state's  capital.  A 
human  services  coordinating  board,  repre- 
senting city,  county,  and  state  governments 
and  the  regional  United  Way,  has  recently 
completed  an  inventory  of  human  services 
in  the  greater  Des  Moines  area. 

Another  nonprofit-private  industry  con- 
nection has  blossomed  in  the  Des  Moines 
area— the  Central  Iowa  Food  Bank.  It  pro- 
vides food  for  the  hungry  through  dona- 
tions from  industries.  In  turn,  the  business- 
es receive  tax  breaks. 

In  Wapello  County,  a  council  with  repre- 
sentatives from  private  and  public  organiza- 
tions may  soon  appoint  members  from  in- 
dustry. The  council  has  already  worked  with 
industry  on  many  occasions.  After  a  recent 
layoff  of  John  Deere  employees  in  Ot- 
tumwa,  the  company  asked  the  council  to 
make  a  special  presentation  to  employees  on 
community  services. 

Other  districts  meet  with  local  human 
services  agencies  and  businesses  on  specific 
problems,  such  as  how  to  respond  to  utility 
cutoffs  or  how  to  distribute  federal  com- 
modities to  needy  citizens.  When  word  of 
federal  surplus  commodities  hiL  the  DHS 
Waterloo  District,  several  unions,  an  area 
agency  on  aging,  and  the  offices  of  a  U.S. 
congressman  and  senator  worked  together 
to  develop  a  model  commodity  distribution 
plan.  DHS.  which  was  designated  by  the 
governor  to  coordinate  statewide  commodity 
distribution,  applied  this  plan  throughout 
the  state.  Interaction  between  community 
groups  and  industries  in  each  district  result- 
ed in  a  cadre  of  volunteers  to  distribute 
cheese  and  butter.  Last  year,  a  monthly  av- 
erage of  4.600  volunteers  distributed  8.6  mil- 
lion pounds  of  cheese  and  butter  to  the 
poor.  The  potential  exists  to  expand  the  co- 
operation shown  in  commodity  distribution 
to  overall  human  services  planning. 

The  relationship  between  the  private  and 
public  sectors  in  human  'services  was  exam- 
ined more  closely  at  the  Governor's  Confer- 
ence on  Human  Services  last  fall.  Chairing 
the  event  were  two  key  figures  in  Iowa's 
business  forum:  Charles  Johnson,  from  Pio- 
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neer  Hi-Bred  and  HCPI  chair,  and  Marvin 
Pomerantz.  a  leader  in  the  building  indus- 
try. 

The  business  community  and  the  DHS 
both  provide  services  that  affect  the  quality 
of  life.  To  the  extent  that  business  and  in- 
dustry are  successful  or  profitable,  employ- 
ment increases  and  the  jobless  rate  de- 
creases. Government  tax  revenues  increase, 
and  the  demand  for  human  services  such  as 
food  stamps  decreases.  Insofar  as  health 
and  human  services  are  successful,  clients 
become  self-supporting,  tax-paying  consum- 
ers of  business  goods  and  services.  This 
boosU  business  profits.  By  turning  tax  con- 
sumers into  taxpayers,  the  tax  base  is 
broadened.  profiU  are  increased,  and 
demand  for  human  services  is  reduced  fur- 
ther. 

Clearly,  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the 
public  and  private  partnership  as  a  means  of 
improving  human  services  are  thriving  in 
Iowa;  the  quiet  revolution  is  having  an 
impact.  The  HPCI  model  for  the  public-pri- 
vate partnership,  the  Friday  Forums,  and 
human  services  planning  groups  all  demon- 
strate that  new  alliances  can  make  a  differ- 
ence. It  may  well  be  that  the  nurturing  of 
such  alliances  will  become,  in  the  near 
future,  an  important  part  of  the  job  for  all 
human  services  managers.* 
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IDAHO  BUSINESSMAN  OF  THE 
YEAR 
•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  Bob  Hammond  of  Idaho 
Falls  was  recently  honored  by  Idaho 
State  University  as  the  State's  busi- 
nessman of  the  year.  I  cannot  think  of 
anyone  more  deserving  of  that  honor. 

Bob  is  an  outstanding  businessman 
who  worked  his  way  up  the  ladder 
from  office  clerk  to  president  of  a 
major  company.  He  has  also  been  very 
active  in  numerous  civic  and  charita- 
ble causes.  He  has  been  president  of 
the  local  chamber  of  commerce,  a  cap- 
tain for  the  United  Way.  a  fundraiser 
for  the  Boy  Scouts,  for  schools,  hospi- 
tals, and  other  worthwhile  organiza- 
tions. He  has  also  found  time  to  ser\'e 
as  a  deacon  in  his  church  and  to  main- 
tain an  interest  in  sports  and  p>olitics. 
He  believes  strongly  that  businessmen 
and  women  should  become  involved  in 
politics  and  community  service.  And 
he  believes  that  his  success  in  business 
is  directly  related  to  his  efforts  as  an 
inveterate  volunteer. 

I  am  proud  of  Bob  Hammond.  He 
has  set  an  example  that  all  of  us— es- 
pecially the  young— can  admire  and  at- 
tempt to  follow.  The  Idaho  Falls  Post- 
Register  recently  published  a  fine  fea- 
ture article  on  Bob  written  by  the 
paper's  business  editor  Joe  L.  Marker. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Post-Register.  Nov.  3.  19831 

Idaho  Falls  Businessman  Receives  ISU 

Accolade 

(By  Joe  L.  Marker) 

Idaho  Palls  businessman  Robert  "Bob ' 
Hammond,  president  of  the  Idaho-Montana 
Division  of  Arnold  Machinery  Co..  has  been 
named  Idaho  Businessman  of  the  Year"  by 
Idaho  State  University. 


The  award  will  be  presented  to  him  at  a 
formal  dinner  Nov.  10  at  7  p.m.  at  Little 
Tree  Inn  in  Pocatello.  The  guest  speaker 
will  l)e  the  new  president  of  the  University 
of  Utah,  Dr.  Chase  N.  Peterson,  who  headed 
the  artificial  heart  program  of  which  Dr. 
Barney  Clark  was  the  recipient. 

Hammond  said  he  feels  he  is  really  about 
as  a  native,  grassroots  Idaho  businessman  as 
there  is  in  this  area." 

Supporting  that  statement  is  the  fact  that 
his  great  grandmother,  Mrs.  Jane  Ham- 
mond, was  the  first  while  woman  to  settle  in 
his  native  Custer  County.  His  mother.  Sue 
O'Connor  Hammond,  also  came  from  an 
early  settler  family  in  Forney.  His  great 
grandparents  came  to  Idaho  from  Missouri. 
Bob  Jr.  attended  grade  school  in  Mackay 
and  high  school  in  Challis.  then  graduated 
from  Idaho  State  University  with  a  degree 
in  Business  and  Pre-Law.  He  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army  as  an  artillery  officer  in  Germa- 
ny, and  upon  discharge  came  to  Idaho  Falls 
looking  for  employment. 

He  married  Lorna  Osterberg  of  Idaho 
Falls  in  1955.  Her  parenU  had  both  lived  in 
Idaho  since  the  early  1900s.  After  the  Ham- 
monds were  married  they  spent  a  year  in 
Germany  together  while  he  was  stationed 
there  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Hammond  started  his  business  career  in 
the  fall  of  1956  as  a  timekeeper  and  office 
clerk  at  the  Clark  Concrete  Corporation  on 
South  Yellowstone  Highway. 

After  that  he  took  a  job  as  office  manager 
and  estimator  for  a  contractor  that  built  the 
new  highway  from  Clark  Hill  to  Granite 
Hill  east  of  Ririe  in  Bonneville  County. 

When  the  contract  was  completed  Ham- 
mond look  employment  as  a  parts  manager 
and  service  manager  for  the  Lang  Company 
in  Idaho  Falls.  Two  years  later  Lang  was 
sold  to  Arnold  Machinery,  and  Hammond 
became  a  salesman  for  Arnold  in  Idaho 
Falls.  Three  years  later  he  was  named 
branch  manager  here,  and  in  1967  was 
named  a  vice  president  of  the  company.  Five 
years  later  he  was  elected  a  director  of  the 
company  and  subsequently  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Idaho-Montana  Division. 

Hammond  has  been  active  in  civic  and 
business  affairs  in  Idaho  Falls,  the  state  and 
the  Intermountain  area,  having  served  as 
president  of  the  Greater  Idaho  Palls  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  1973.  and  as  one  of  the 
major  team  captains  in  United  Way  on  nu- 
merous occasions,  and  on  fund-raising  drives 
for  Eastern  Idaho  Vocational-Technical 
School. 

He  is  the  Idaho  member  on  the  Inter- 
mountain Health  Care  board  of  directors, 
and  was  the  recipient  in  1980  of  the  Idaho 
Associated  General  Contractors  Outstand- 
ing Award  for  the  Associate  Members'  of 
that  organization. 

He  has  also  been  active  in  the  Republican 
Party  as  a  precinct  committeeman  in  New 
Sweden  and  has  served  as  master  of  ceremo- 
nies for  numerous  banquets  and  rallies,  in- 
cluding Steve  Symms'  campaign  kickoff  in 
Eastern  Idaho. 

He  maintains  an  interest  in  sports  and 
supports  the  ISU  Bengal  Boosters. 

Hammond  has  served  as  a  deacon  in  the 
Idaho  Falls  First  Presbyterian  Church  and 
chaired  fund-raising  campaigns  for  Teton 
Peaks  Council.  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Hammond  has  a  philosophy  of  living  in 
which  he  says  I  believe  strongly  in  volun- 
teerism  and  service  to  the  community  for 
the  t)etterment  of  mankind.  I  also  believe 
strongly  in  the  inherent  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  that  everyone  is  entitled  to  treat- 
ment with  courtesy,  consideration,  respect 


and  fairness,  because  it  takes  the  whole 
community,  working  together  to  Insure  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  life  that  we  citizens 
of  Idaho  have  come  to  love  and  enjoy." 

He  says  his  success  in  business  "is  directly 
related  to  the  efforts  and  fun  that  I've  had 
participating  in  community  and  state  serv- 
ice and  civic  projects.  Business  is  the  one 
truly  innovative  factor  In  our  society  and 
consequently  I  believe  that  businessmen 
and  women  should  take  leadership  roles  in 
political,  charitable  and  civic  organizations 
whose  efforts  lead  to  our  community  and 
state  improvement." 

Hammond  and  his  son  Lance  farm  in  New 
Sweden,  and  he  also  still  owns  the  family 
homestead,  which  is  a  swimming  pool  resort 
and  ranch  near  Challis. 

The  Hammonds  also  have  two  daughters. 
Kathrin  in  Idaho  Falls  and  Mary  who  lives 
at  home.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  prior 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or.  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication. Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
available  to  the  full  Senate.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  notifications  which  have 
been  received.  The  classified  annexes 
referred  to  in  several  of  the  covering 
letters  are  available  to  Senators  in  the 
office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, room  SD-423. 
The  notifications  follow: 

Department  of  Defense, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  DC.  January  27.  1984. 
In  reply  refer  to;  I-16423/83ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forward- 
ing under  separate  cover  Transmittal   No. 
84-26.  concerning  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Australia 
for  defense  articles  and  services  in  excess  of 
$50  million.  Since  most  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  this  proposed  sale  are  to  remain 
classified,  we  will  not  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Gast. 

Director. 

Transmittal  No.  84-26 

notice  of  proposed  issuance  of  letter  of 

offer  pursuant  to  section  36<bl  of  the 

arms  export  control  act 

(i)(U)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Australia. 

(ii)  Total  Estimated  Value;  Major  Defense 
Equipment  (as  defined  in  Section  47(6)  of 
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the  Arms  Export  Control  Act) ;  Other 

;  Total . 

(iii)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered:   . 

(ivKU)  Military  Department:  Navy  (AOY). 

(v)(U)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc..  Paid, 
Offered,  or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vi)(U)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Con- 
tained in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense 
Services  Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex 
under  separate  cover. 

(viiXU)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  in- 
cluded in  Section  28  report. 

(viiiXU)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Con- 
gress; January  27,  1984. 

Policy  Justification 

(U)  As  an  ally  under  the  ANZUS  Treaty. 
Australia  plays  a  major  role  in  assuring  the 
stability  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  South 
Pacific  and  is  strategically  located  with  re- 
spect to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Therefore,  the 
United  States  has  cooperated  in  improving 
Australia's  military  capability  through  for- 
eign military  sales,  logistics  agreements,  and 
combined  exercises. 

(U)  The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  sup- 
port will  not  affect  the  basic  military  bal- 
ance in  the  region. 

(U)  The  principal  contractors  will  be  the 
Raytheon  Corporation  of  Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  General  Dynamics  Corpora- 
tion of  Pomona,  California. 

(U)  Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not 
require  the  assignment  of  any  additional 
U.S.  Government  personnel  to  Australia; 
however,  in  country  contractor  technical 
services  will  be  performed  by  one  contractor 
representative  for  six  months. 

(U)  There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on 
U.S.  defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this 
sale. 

Department  of  Defense, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  D.C,  January  27.  1984. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-04602/83ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forward- 
ing   herewith   Transmittal    No.    84-24    and 
under  separate  cover  the  classified  annex 
thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army's  proposed  letter  of 
Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  $26  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of 
the  unclassified  portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Gast, 

Director. 

Transmittal  No.  84-24 

NOTICE  of  proposed  ISSUANCE  OF  LETTER  OF 
offer  pursuant  TO  SECTION  36  lb  J  OF  THE 
ARMS  EXPORT  control  ACn 

(i)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

(ii)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment  (as  defined  In  Section  47(6)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act)— $22  million: 
Other— $4  million;  Total— $26  million. 

(iii)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: A  quantity  of  2,538  Improved-TOW 
anti-armor  missiles. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (VGK). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc..  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid; 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 


Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(viii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress; 
January  27,  1984. 

Policy  Justification 

SAUDI  ARABIA— IMPROVED-TOW  MISSILES 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  2,538 
Improved-TOW  (1-TOW)  anil-armor  mis- 
siles at  an  estimated  cost  of  $26  million. 

This  sale  is  consistent  with  the  slated  U.S. 
policy  of  assisting  other  nations  to  provide 
for  their  own  defense  by  allowing  the  trans- 
fer of  reasonable  amounts  of  defense  arti- 
cles and  services.  It  will  demonstrate  the 
continuing  willingness  of  the  U.S.  to  sup- 
port Saudi  Arabia  which  is  an  important 
force  for  moderation  in  the  region. 

The  I-TOW  missiles  will  be  used  to  build 
war  reserve  stock  levels  and  will  support  the 
modernization  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Forces 
(SALF)  by  enhancing  its  anti-armor  capabil- 
ity. The  Saudis  have  previously  purchased 
10.738  TOW  missiles  and  have  been  offered 
another  2,538  missiles  which  they  have  not 
yet  accepted.  The  entire  TOW  program,  in- 
cluding this  offer,  totals  15.814  missiles,  well 
below  the  requirement  validated  by  the  U.S. 
Government  for  basic  loan  and  war  reserves. 
The  SALF  will  have  no  difficulty  in  absorb- 
ing these  items. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Hughes 
Aircraft  Company  of  Canoga  Park,  Califor- 
nia. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Department  of  Defense, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  January  27,  1984. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-16420/83ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing   herewith    Transmittal    No.    84-27    and 
under  separate  cover  the  classifed  annex 
thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  Italy  for  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices estimated  to  cost  $94  million.  Shortly 
after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office, 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  un- 
classified portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Gast. 

Director. 

Transmittal  No.  84-27 
notice  of  proposed  issuance  of  letter  of 

offer  pursuant  to  section  36ibi  OF  the 

arms  export  control  act 

(i)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Italy. 

(ii)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment  (as  defined  in  Section  47(6)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act)— $0  million; 
Other— $94  million;  Total— $94  million. 

(iii)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered; Refurbishment  and  upgrade  of  two 
Italian  Navy  TARTAR  Weapon  Systems. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (MBC). 


(V)  Sales  Commission.  Fee,  etc..  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  l>e  Paid;  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold;  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  September  30,  1983. 

(viii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress; 
January  27,  1984. 

Policy  Justification 

ITALY— refurbishment  OF  TARTAR  WEAPON 

systems 

The  Government  of  Italy  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  refurbishment  and  upgrade 
of  two  Italian  Navy  TARTAR  Weapon  Sys- 
tems at  an  estimated  cost  of  $94  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  Italy:  furthering  NATO  ra- 
tionalization, and  interoperability:  and  en- 
hancing the  defenses  of  the  Western  Alli- 
ance. 

This  sale  is  the  second  phase  of  an  exten- 
sive modernization  of  the  surface-to-air  ca- 
pability of  the  Italian  Navy.  The  Italian 
Navy  is  currently  procurring  the  TARTAR 
Weapon  Systems  under  FMS  for  its  newly 
constructed  guided  missile  destroyers 
(DDGs).  This  sale  will  expand  and  upgrade 
the  surface-to-air  capability  of  the  newly 
constructed  DDGs. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  principal  contractors  will  be  the 
Raytheon  Corporation  of  Waltham,  Massa- 
chusetts; General  Electric  of  Pittsfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts; FMC/Northern  Ordnance  of 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  and  Vitro  Corpora- 
tion of  Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  personnel  or  contractor  repre- 
sentatives to  Italy. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U,S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


THE  1984  AUTOMATED  MANU- 
FACTURING CONFERENCE  AND 
EXHIBITION 

(By  request  of  Mr,  Byrd.  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  (5rdered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:  ) 

•  Mr,  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
no  secret  that  America's  position  as  a 
world  leader  in  industrial  output  is 
being  threatened  and  the  necessity  of 
industry  to  retool  for  the  future  is 
upon  us.  We  must  find  ways  to  in- 
crease productivity,  reduce  costs,  and 
improve  quality  of  production  if  we 
want  to  compete  competitively  in  the 
world  marketplace. 

That  is  why  I  commend  the  efforts 
of  the  South  Carolina  State  Develop- 
ment Board  and  others  in  their  spon- 
sorship of  the  first  comprehensive 
Automated  Manufacturing  Conference 
and  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  the 
Southeast.  The  conference  will  be  held 
at  the  Textile  Hall  Convention  Center 
in  Greenville.  S.C.  March  19-22. 

This  conference  will  showcase  more 
than  100  exhibitions  displaying  state- 
of-the-art  equipment  which  will  intro- 
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duce  participants  to  systems,  devices, 
and  techniques  that  will  drive  the 
workplace  into  the  next  century.  The 
diversity  of  exhibitions  is  expected  to 
generate  10.000  to  12.000  attendees 
from  many  manufacturing  disciplines 
throughout  the  industrial  base  of  the 
Southeast. 

Prom  robots  to  metal  working,  to 
computer  software  to  energy  manage- 
ment, the  exhibitors  will  have  prod- 
ucts and  ser\ices  impacting  almost 
every  aspect  of  industry.  Upper  man- 
agement and  purchasing  managers  will 
also  find  their  time  well  spent  as  they 
view  hi-tech  adaptations  of  recent  sci- 
ence fiction  to  the  real  world  of  pro- 
duction, inventory  control,  data  acqui- 
sitions, and  improving  efficiencies 
throughout  the  plant. 

The  conference  will  also  offer  a 
series  of  seminars  on  the  many  trans- 
formations that  hi-tech  may  well 
create  in  our  society.  The  primary 
focus  will  be  how  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  the  society  of  the  future  will 
differ  from  the  industrial  society  we 
have  known.  A  special  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  social  consequences 
of  computers  and  telecommunications 
and  how  these  technologies  will 
change  the  very  nature  of  markets  and 
ideas. 

This  confer;?nce  is  a  good  step  in 
helping  us  understand  the  systems,  de- 
vices, and  techniques  that  will  drive 
the  workplace  of  the  next  century  and 
thereby  help  America  to  reclaim  its 
share  of  the  international  market.* 
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NATIONAL  GARDEN  WEEK 
•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  143.  a  reso- 
lution introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Montana,  to  com- 
memorate the  calendar  week  begin- 
ning with  Sunday.  June  3.  1984.  as  Na- 
tional Garden  Week. 

Gardening  ranks  as  one  of  Americas 
most  popular  leisure  activities.  Over  33 
million  families  in  the  United  States 
today  have  gardens  on  their  property. 

Gardens  are  not  caly  a  recreational 
and  economical  resource,  they  also 
provide  beauty  and  tranquility  to 
areas  lacking  these  aesthetic  qualities. 
Many  urban  dwellers  are  tilling  the 
soil  of  their  rooftop  gardens,  providing 
them  personal  enrichment  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

But  gardening  is  more  than  just  a 
pastime.  It  is  an  economic  investment. 
The  high  cost  of  groceries  has  given 
people  cause  to  take  up  the  hoe.  Fami- 
lies are  able  to  cut  down  on  food  bills 
by  growing  their  own  tomatoes,  cu- 
cumbers, onions,  lettuce,  beans,  etc. 
This  not  only  provides  good  food  for 
the  table  while  cutting  costs,  but  also 
gives  Americans  a  feeling  of  accom- 
plishment and  self-worth. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  worthy  proposal  by  cosponsoring 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  RIVER 
CONSERVATION  ACT 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Minnesota  (Senator 
DuRENBERGER)  as  3  cosponsor  of  the 
State  and  Local  River  Conservation 
Act.  Senator  Durenbercer  introduced 
the  bill  as  S.  1756  on  August  3.  1983. 

Some  7.000  miles  of  river  through- 
out the  Nation  are  protected  under 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  As  the 
name  indicates,  this  act  created  a  Fed- 
eral program  to  preserve  the  wild  and 
scenic  character  of  our  most  outstand- 
ing rivers.  Selective  preservation  of 
these  resources  is  vital  in  view  of  the 
strong  pressu.es  toward  regulation  of 
river  flows  and  development  along 
river  banks. 

Although  the  Federal  program  tar- 
gets the  most  precious  American 
rivers,  it  cannot  protect  all  the  suita- 
ble rivers.  State  and  local  governments 
must  take  the  initiative  to  extend  pro- 
tection to  additional  streams  found  to 
have  exceptional  value  as  free-flowing 
waters.  About  half  the  State  currently 
pursue  river  conservation  programs, 
with  the  degree  of  protection  varying 
widely.  In  most  cases,  a  paucity  of 
funding  rather  than  a  lack  of  interest 
operates  as  the  primary  constraint. 

Since  establishing  its  program  in 
1972.  my  own  Slate  of  New  York  has 
designated  for  protection  1.248  miles 
of  river,  more  than  any  other  State. 
Many  of  the  rivers  flow  through  the 
vast  and  beautiful  Adirondack  Park,  as 
well  as  more  densely  populated  areas. 
The  agency  that  administers  the  pro- 
gram, the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Conservation, 
is  reviewing  8  additional  rivers  and  es- 
timates that  up  to  70  more  are  poten- 
tially eligible.  For  each  designated 
river,  the  DEC  prepares  in  cooperation 
with  local  communities  a  conservation 
plan  including  land  use  controls,  pro- 
tection of  wetlands,  flood  plains,  and 
cultural  resources,  and  recreational 
use  of  the  river.  Yet  the  program  faces 
a  severe  staffing  shortage,  with  no  per- 
sonnel working  full  time  on  river  con- 
servation. 

S.  1756  would  encourage  such  State 
and  local  efforts.  The  bill  would  au- 
thorize $5  million  per  year  in  Federal 
matching  grants  to  States  and  commu- 
nities for  planning  efforts  and  pro- 
gram administration.  An  additional  $2 
million  could  be  used  for  statewide 
river  assessments.  The  bill  would 
strengthen  conservation  efforts  by  re- 
quiring that  the  State  concur  with  any 
proposed  activity  along  a  designated 
river  requiring  a  Federal  permit.  Final- 
ly, S.  1756  would  provide  tax  incen- 
tives for  the  donation  of  lands,  ease- 
ments, and  rights-of-way  and  would 
encourage   the   use   of   volunteers   in 


river  conservation  programs.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  support 
the  passage  of  this  valuable  legisla- 
tion.* 


CONTROLLING  THE  NUCLEAR 
PROLIFERATION  DILEMMA 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
approaching  the  troubling  dilemma  of 
controlling  nuclear  proliferation  has 
proven  difficult  for  scientists  and 
scholars,  as  well  as  Presidents  and 
Congresses,  for  nearly  four  decades. 
With  the  rapid  and  ever-expanding 
knowledge  cf  nuclear  technology  must 
come  the  will  to  limit  its  spread,  and 
hence  lessen  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 
This  morning  I  am  submitting  for 
the  Record  two  separate  editorials  car- 
ried recently  by  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Washington  Times.  The 
Washington  Post  editorial  of  February 
9.  1984.  carries  a  clear  and  sensible 
message:  Our  Government  has  a  right, 
as  well  as  the  opportunity,  to  substan- 
tially reform  our  role  in  the  spread  of 
crucial  nuclear  equipment  and  materi- 
al. The  Washington  Times  of  Febru- 
ary 8,  1984.  describes  with  a  flair  the 
potential  impact  of  our  present  policy. 
Indeed,  rational  individuals  do  not 
desire  to  see  countries  without  mili- 
tary nuclear  capability  achieve  that 
end.  and  certainly  not  as  a  result  to  a 
lax  U.S.  policy.  Both  articles  articulate 
the  advantages  of  establishing  a  firm 
U.S.  export  policy  for  nuclear  compo- 
nents classified  as  significant  for  nu- 
clear explosive  purposes. 

I  strongly  recommend  these  two  edi- 
torials to  my  colleagues,  and  am  cer- 
tain that,  in  reading  them,  they  will 
fully  understand  the  objectives  of  the 
Humphrey-Roth  amendment.  We  plan 
to  offer  our  amendment  when  this 
body  considers  the  export  administra- 
tion amendments  of  1983. 

I  ask  that  the  texts  of  these  two  arti- 
cles appear  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Times.  Feb.  8.  1984] 
Terror  Proliferates 
When  20-kiloton  nuclear  explosives— the 
size  that  leveled  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki— 
simultaneously  devastate  Washington.  Man- 
hattan. London.  Paris.  Bonn,  Peking. 
Moscow,  and  Leningrad,  is  there  any  chance 
missiles  wont  fly?  Not  on  your  life. 

The  six-ton  weapon  that  brought  World 
War  II  to  an  end  was  delivered  in  a  B-29 
bomber.  Four  decades  of  technological  de- 
velopment have  made  it  possible  to  put 
those  same  20  kilotons  of  nuclear  power  into 
a  suitcase.  A  nuclear  kiloton  has  the  de- 
structive force  of  2.000  pounds  of  TNT. 

The  U.S.,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Britain.  France, 
Red  China,  and  India  all  have  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Israel  and  South  Africa  may  have  nu- 
clear capability.  Taiwan,  Pakistan,  Brazil, 
and  Argentina  have  nuclear  research  pro- 
grams that  could  lead  to  weapons  develop- 
ment. And  so  do  Iraq  and  Libya. 
Iraq  and  Libya?! 

American  manufacturers  freely  export 
products  and  technology  classified  as  "sig- 
nificant for  nuclear  explosive  purposes"  by 
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the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commisson.  Sens. 
Gordon  J.  Humphrey,  R-NH.,  and  William 
V.  Roth,  R-Del.,  are  leading  the  drive  to 
amend  the  Export  Administration  Act  to 
prohibit  such  exports  to  any  "nonweapons " 
nation  that  refuses  full  nuclear  facility  in- 
spection by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  The  vote  is  scheduled  for 
tomorrow.  We  strongly  support  the  Hum- 
phrey-Roth Amendment. 

While  the  nuclear  freezeniks  follow  the 
morally  easy  path  of  criticizing  the  Western 
nuclear  deterrent,  they  ignore  the  quiet,  un- 
sensational  spread  of  atomic  weapons  tech- 
nology to  the  Second  and  Third  Worlds, 
some  leaders  of  which  think  of  themselves 
as  latter-day  political  messiahs  sent  to 
cleanse  the  Earth  of  non-believers.  It 
doesn't  take  much  imagination  to  see  how 
dangerous  nuclear  weapons  would  be  in 
such  hands. 

A  popular  misquotation  has  Lenin  saying 
that  the  capiualists  would  sell  their  enemies 
rope  with  which  to  hang  the  sellers.  The 
lyrics  are  wrong,  but  the  melody  isn't.  Lenin 
was  prophetic  when  he  said  capitalists 
would  "strive  toward  their  own  suicide"  by 
selling  military  technology  to  their  worst 
enemies.  Humphrey-Roth  is  a  long  stride 
toward  the  problem's  still-distant  solution. 

No  one  believes  more  strongly  in  the  free 
market  than  we.  But  we  don't  think  anyone 
should  .sell  dynamite  to  children,  or  nuclear 
technology  to  governments  with  grudges. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  9.  1984] 
Controlling  Nuclear  Exports 

Nobody  much  likes  even  thinking  about 
the  ominous  questions  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. But  it  remains  true  that  the  threat  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  not  limited  to  the  armor- 
ies of  the  five  powers  that  acknowledge  pos- 
sessing them.  Perhaps  six  or  eight  others 
are  moving  toward  them  some  of  them 
countries  with  histories  of  radically  unsta- 
ble and  aggressive  politics.  The  United 
States  can't  do  much  about  the  technology 
that  these  countries  already  command.  But 
it  can  do  a  lot  to  slow  down  the  flow  of  cru- 
cial equipment  and  materials  to  them. 

The  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  an  important  contribution  when- 
sometime  this  month— the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  finally  comes  to  the  floor.  A  bi- 
partisan group  of  senators  led  by  Gordon 
Humphrey  of  New  Hampshire  intends  to 
offer  an  amendment  tightening  the  stand- 
ards under  which  this  country  permits  ex- 
ports with  implications  for  nuclear  arms. 
Those  exports  would  be  prohibited  to  coun- 
tries that  have  refused  to  open  their  nuclear 
facilities  to  inspection  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The  amendment 
would  allow  the  president  to  make  excep- 
tions where  he  was  prepared  to  cite  reasons 
of  national  security.  But  this  change  in  the 
law  would  end  the  practice  of  licensing  ex- 
tremely sensitive  exports  inconspicuously  at 
low  levels  of  government. 

This  amendment  is  a  response  to  two  par- 
ticularly egregious  cases  last  year.  In  one 
the  administration  routinely  approved  a 
transfer  of  heavy  water  to  Argentina,  which 
subsequently  announced  that  it  possesses  all 
the  processes  needed  for  the  manufacture 
of  weapons.  In  the  other  case,  during  a  trip 
to  India.  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
assured  his  hosts  that  the  United  States 
would  allow  them  to  buy  here  certain  equip- 
ment for  their  Tarapur  reactor.  India  has 
already  exploded  what  it  calls  a  "device " 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  calls  a  bomb.  Nei- 
ther India  nor  Argentina  permits  IAEA  in- 
spection of  all   its  nuclear  facilities.  The 


Indian  sale,  incidentally,  seems  recently  to 
have- got  derailed,  casting  some  doubt  on  all 
the  assertions  by  successive  administrations 
that  this  kind  of  thing  is  essential  to  Ameri- 
can diplomacy  in  South  Asia. 

The  technology  now  in  the  hands  of  Ar- 
gentina and  India— not  to  mention  South 
Africa.  Iraq.  Pakistan  and  the  rest— is  irrev- 
ocably theirs.  But  that's  all  the  greater 
reason  for  the  United  States  to  be  careful 
about  certain  further  sales  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  licensed.  It  is  im- 
portant to  give  great  visibility  to  these  sales, 
and  to  force  the  people  at  the  top  of  govern- 
ment—both the  U.S.  government  and  the  re- 
cipient—to think  carefully  about  what  they 
are  doing.  That's  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment now  being  put  forward  by  Sen.  Hum- 
phrey and  his  colleagues.  People  who  are 
uneasy  about  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  will  want  to  see  it  passed.* 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  MARXIST  REGIME  OF 
FIDEL  CASTRO 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  1984 
marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Marxist  regime  of  Fidel  Castro  on  the 
island  of  Cuba.  It  is  an  anniversary 
marked  by  sorrow  and  apprehension 
by  peaceful,  freedom  loving  people 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Castro  government  has  already 
trumpeted  the  so-called  gains  achieved 
in  the  two-and-a-half  decades  since  it 
rode  to  power  on  its  now-familiar  call- 
ing card  of  bullets  and  bloodshed.  But, 
objectively,  what  are  the  genuine  hall- 
marks of  25  years  of  Communist  in- 
spired government  on  this  island  90 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Florida? 

Forced  rationing  has  effectively 
denied  the  people  of  Cuba  quality  food 
and  consumer  goods  since  1962.  The 
Old  Town  section  of  Havana  is  in 
crumbling  disrepair,  yet  still  serves  as 
inadequate  housing  for  thousands.  In- 
human and  degrading  prisons  hold 
countless  political  prisoners  who  are 
randomly  beaten  if  they  do  not  re- 
nounce viewpoints  that  differ  from 
Castroite  ideology.  Cuban  troops  and 
insurgents  have  crossed  the  globe  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  bloody  revolution, 
willfully  wreaking  havoc  on  internal 
and  regional  stability. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  little 
progress  can  be  found  in  the  "success 
story"  being  mouthed  by  the  Castro 
regime  25  years  after  gaining  control 
of  Cuba.  Instead,  the  world  sees  a 
troubled  Caribbean  nation,  propped 
up  by  Soviet  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance, serving  as  a  hired  gun  to 
stimulate  violence  and  conflict  while 
unable  to  provide  adequately  for  its 
citizens  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  recent  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  authored  by  a 
constituent  of  mine.  A  perceptive  ana- 
lyst of  the  Cuban  Government, 
Roland  A.  Alum,  Jr.,  is  a  professor  at 
the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice of  the  City  University  of  New 
York. 

The  article  follows: 


Castro's  Legacy  to  Cuba:  A  Culture  of 
Poverty 

The  presence  of  Fidel  Castro's  regime  In 
Cuba,  and  Cuba's  global  involvement,  have 
been  the  most  important  factors  in  bringing 
U.S.  and  world  attention  to  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean  over  the  last  25  years. 
The  day  after  tomorrow,  on  Jan.  1,  1984. 
Fidel  Castro  celebrates  his  25th  anniversary 
in  power.  As  noted  recently  in  the  London 
Telegraph.  Cuba  may  well  be  edging  toward 
George  Orwell's  regimented  "dystopia"  (a 
word  coined  by  Irving  Krislol  meaning  a 
Utopian  vision  gone  horribly  awry)  of  1984 
as  it  nears  its  own  revolution's  silver  jubilee. 

Despite  the  disappointing  evidence,  we 
continue  to  hear  suggestions  proposing  the 
Cuban  system  as  an  alternative  for  the  cur- 
rently torn,  semi-feudal  and  militarized 
Central  American  nations.  The  proponents 
of  the  "Cuban  model"  claim  that  most  of 
the  sociopolitical  problems  besetting  Cen- 
tral America  have  been  solved  in  post-1959 
Cuba:  that  the  socioeconomic  problems  in- 
herited by  Castro  are  well  on  their  way  to 
being  eliminated.  However,  years  of  fact- 
finding by  qualified  social  scientists— many 
of  whom  started  out  quite  sympathetic  to 
the  Castro  regime — contradict  this  popular 
notion. 

Perhaps  the  most  authoritative  perspec- 
tive on  the  effects  of  Castro's  internal  poli- 
cies comes  from  the  publication  of  material 
relating  to  the  research  of  the  world  re- 
nowned social-anthropologist  Oscar  Lewis 
and  his  associates.  The  research  for  this 
work  was  done  in  Havana  between  1969-70. 
shortly  before  Mr.  Lewis's  death.  He  had  at- 
tempted, in  his  still  little-known  Cuban  re- 
search project,  to  test  his  debated  theory  on 
the  "culture  of  poverty."  particularly  his 
own  corollary.  He  believed  that  the  so-called 
culture  of  poverty  could  not  exist  in  a  so- 
cialist society  because  the  conditions  that 
supported  it  were  expected  to  be  present 
solely  in  capitalist-oriented  economies. 

Douglas  Butterworth,  a  collaborator  with 
Mr.  Lewis,  concludes  with  disillusionment  in 
his  book  "The  People  of  Buena  Ventura" 
(University  of  Illinois  Press.  1980)  that  after 
years  of  efforts  to  'Teeducate  and  indoctri- 
nate "  the  poor,  those  poor  have  not  lived  up 
to  the  expectations  of  the  state.  In  fact,  he 
adds  with  surprise,  this  is  so  despite  such 
tangible  benefits  as  the  creation  of  public 
housing  and  utilities.  Mr.  Butterworth  re- 
lates the  social  problems  he  found  among 
poor  people  relocated  to  housing  projects  in 
Havana— problems  that  closely  resemble 
Mr.  Lewis's  requisites  for  a  culture  of  pover- 
ty: classist  attitudes,  regionalism,  quarrels, 
violence,  delinquency,  theft,  vandalism, 
mutual  suspiciousness  and  distrust,  racism, 
sexism,  fatherless  homes,  spouse-beating, 
prostitution,  blackmarketeering.  drug  traf- 
ficking, escapism  into  folk  religion  and  the 
occult,  and  so  forth. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Butterworth  honestly 
admits  that  a  case  for  a  culture  of  poverty 
in  pre-Castro  times  could  not  be  scientifical- 
ly documented.  Thus,  the  project's  findings 
validate  the  oljservations  given  in  so  many 
other  accounts,  including  those  from  Cuban 
emigres  who  normally  are  not  taken  serious- 
ly. Simply  put,  the  culture  of  poverty  seems 
to  be  visible  in  post-revolutionary  Cuba, 
though  not  necessarily  as  a  survivor  of  the 
ancient  regime.  The  culture  of  poverty 
exists  in  Cuba  today  as  a  new  element  that 
apparently  did  not  exist  prior  to  1959,  de- 
spite the  many  known  deficiencies  of  the 
old  system. 
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social    undesirables   who   were   among   the                               ^^^^^^^  jn  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 

130.000  or  so  refugees  (almost  1.5%  of  the                                        '  Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 

entire  Cuban  population)  fleeing  Cuba  in               PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES  rate  cover. 

the  summer  of  1980.  In  fact,  the  lead  char-                   „„„^„    .,      o-      j      »      ^^nr.^  (vii)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  included 

acter  in  the  new  Al  Pacino  film    Scarface"     «  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section  .^  gection  28  report 

is  a  Cuban  refugee  who  came  to  the  U.S.     36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  ^^^.^^  ^^^^  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 

through  the  'freedom  flotilla"  only  to  rise    requires  that  Congress  receive  advance  pebruary  13  1984 

as  a  kingpin  in  the  underworld.  The  impor      notification    of    proposed    arms    sales  '    

tant  fact  to  note  about  this  new  wave  of  im-  .      ,.     ,       ,  .     „„„„„  nf  SSO  million 

migranu     as    sociologist    Sylvia    Pedraza-     under  that  act  in  excess  oi$ao  minion  Poucy  Justification 

B^'J^has  ^und.  is  that  the  vast  majority     or.  in  the  c^e  of  major  defense  equip-  Turkev-F-4E  aircraft 

of  them  were  bom  and/or  raised  under  Cas-    ment  as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in  ^"'^"^       *      ,     T 

tros  rule  and  come  from  the  lower  socioeco-     excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti-  The  Government  of  Turkey  has  requested 

nomic  strata.  In  other  words,  these  are  the     f ication.    Congress    has    30    calendar  the  purchase  of  15  F-4E  aircraft  at  an  esti- 

people  expected  to  have  been  the  primary     ^        during  which  the  sale  may  be  re-  '"^ted  cost  of  $70  million. 

beneficiaries  and  supporters  of  socialist  poll-       :      ^    y^e  provision  stipulates  that.  This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 

•^i^-                                                                        in  thP  Senate   the  notification  of  pro-  Po"<=y  *"<^  national  security  objectives  of 

We  are  still  being  told  by  the  proponents  m  the  t>enaie,  tne  noiiiicaiion  01  pro  ^^^  united  States  by  improving  the  military 
of  the  Cuban  model  that  the  government  s  posed  sales  shall  De  sent  to  me  cnair-  capabilities  of  Turkey  in  fulfillment  of  its 
goal  is  the  creation  of  what  the  Argentine  man  of  the  Foreigh  Relations  Commit-  fj^-j-Q  obligations;  furthering  NATO  ration- 
physician  Che  "  Guevara  optimistically  tee.  alization.  standardization,  and  interoperabil- 
called  the  new  man  ":  an  altruistic,  highly  ijj  keeping  with  the  committee's  in-  jty.  and  enhancing  the  defenses  of  the 
motivated,  totally  committed  socialist  indi-     tg^tion  to  see  that  such  information  is  western  Alliance. 

t^^n^r^l-^^SJil^nlT^^'^nZl.    immediately     available     to     the     full  These  15  F-4E  aircraft  will  contribute  to 

of  poverty  are  now  exhibited  among  young     Senate.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  the  modernization  of  the  Turkish  Air  Force. 

Cubans  raised  under  the  dictates  of  the  new     Record  at  this  point  the  notification  The  aircraft  will  be  provided  in  accordance 

regime.  This  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  specu-     which  has  been  received.  The  classi-  with  and  subject  to  the  limiUtions  on  use 

lation:  experienced  researchers  reporting  on     fjgd  annex  referred  to  in  the  covering  and  transfer  provided  for  under  the  Arms 

new  Cubans  both  inside  and  outside  of  the     letter  is  available  to  Senators  in  the  Export   Control   Act   as   embodied   in   the 

island  have  now  documented  this  phenome-     -,,:„_   _r  .v-p  Pnrpipn  Relations  Com-  terms  of  sale.  This  sale  will  not  adversely 

non.                                                                       ^ittl  rnom%n  491     "^'^^^"^  ^°'"  affect  either  the  military  balance  in  the 

Taking    into    account    the    evidence    at     miiiee.  room  oij  *"•  region  or  U.S.  efforts  to  encourage  a  negoti- 

hand— as  well  as  the  governments  own  cri-        The  notification  follows:  ^^^^j  settlement  of  the  Cyprus  question, 

teria  for  success— one  is  led  to  reach  three     Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency.  There  will  be  no  prime  contractor  in  this 

conclusions  about  post-revolutionary  Cuba:                Washington.  DC.  February  13.  1984.  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  aircraft  will  be  provided  from 

first,  that  the  extolled  Homo  Novus  a  la     j^  reply  refer  to:  I-04617/83ct.  inventorv 

Che  Guevara  turned  out  to  be  exactly  the     „„„  ^„.„,r^  „  rw„™  "ivcniory. 

oDDosite  of  what  the  Cuban  leaders  expect-     Hon.  Chahlcs  M.  tTiRCY.                    „  ,   .  Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 

^'^r  clal:d  to'exp^^'^ond'That'^n-     ^''"ir?%".„^rilJ"r.na".o'^ Tc                  ''  ""'^  ''^^  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 

trary  to  Mr.  Lewis'  eariier  impression,  the        nil^M?  rL,Jlf»»    P,.^.!ani  to  the  re-  Government  personnel  or  contractor  repre- 

^.^T^i^ZXiS^^i:^     SS;S^^rS^^Sg  ^^rr;;;;leradverse  impact  on  U.S. 

rre^riL'^L'l^.';;g"d^irrd  '^^     ^r^^:^^^^<^  -^ense  readine.  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

^'Z^^ZZ!^^li1::^^     Trs^¥r\=tircor;rthTDeprS  U.S.  Dep^Ttment  of  state. 

ta^   merVu  a  Shetic  S  for  a  revi-     of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  Washington.  B.C..  February  9.1984. 

sionTfCub^tc^iri    heories   In  sum   <^re-     to  Turkey  for  defense  articles  and  services  Pursuant  to  section  620C(d)  of  the  For- 

?ul  s^uden^oHhe   revoIutVnary^r^eL     estimated  to  cost  $70  million.  Shortly  after  eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (the 

conclude  that   the  Cuban  system   has  not     this  letter  is  delivered   to  your  office,   we  Act),  and  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  De- 

only  failed  in  eradicating  social  problems  as-     Plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclas-  partment  of  State  Delegation  of  Authority 

cribed  to  the  pre-revolutionary  structures     sified  portion  of  this  Transmittal.  no.  145.  I  hereby  certify  that  the  provision 

but  it  may  have  exacerbated  those  problems        You  will  also  find  attached  a  certification  to  Turkey  of  15  F-4E  aircraft  at  an  estimat- 

and  even  created  new  ones.                                  as  required  by  Section  620C(d)  of  the  For-  pjj  ^ost  of  $70  million  is  consistent  with 

Appraisals  of  other  aspects  of  the  Cuban     e'Bn  Assistance  Act  of   1961.   as  amended,  principles  contained  in  section  620C(b)  of 

model  are  just  as  gloomy.  Internationally     that  this  action  is  consistent  with  Section  ^^^  ^^j 

renowned  scholars  such  as  Hugh  Thomas.  620C(b)  of  that  statute.  ^^^.^  certification  will  be  made  part  of  the 
Carlos  Ripoll  and  Irving  Horowitz  have  con-  Sincerely.  p„„--f,  c- .„  certification  to  the  Congress  under  section 
trasted  many  of  the  much-publicized  myths  rniLiF^.  ^*"-  jg^^,  ^^  ^^e  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
surrounding  the  Cuban  phenomenon  with                                                             iy.retior.  ^^.^jj,     ^^^  proposed   sale   of   the   above- 

the  internal  realities.  Assessing  the  limiU  of                                      ^^^^  articles  and  is  based  on  the  justifica- 

Cuba's  appeal.  Gordon  Lewis,  an  "ndepend-  Transmittal  No.  84-18  .  accompanying  said  certification,  and  of 
^r1  o.^h^^Stfh;mltt"e^'Scan°LT"U  Notice  of  Proposed  I^ance  of  Letter  of  which  such  justification  constitutes  a  full 
Ls  curious  that  so  manv          erouos  (still)        O^^f  Pursuant   to  Section   36(b)  of  the     explanation. 

L^eTtheCub^-^v'^tmodeYXnfhat'        Arms  Export  Control  Act  ^''"'T.^TL^'/eclrt.v  >»s 

very   same   model    is    under   severe   scruti-        (i)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Turkey.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Security  As- 

ny.  ..."    A    model    that,    he    warns    un-        (ii)  Total  Estimated  Value:  sistance.  Science  and  Technology.m 
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FORCED  LABOR  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  dis- 
turbing to  realize  that  slavery— often 
thought  of  as  only  an  ugly  episode  in 
the  archaic  past— is  a  thriving  20th 
century  institution.  I  refer  to  numer- 
ous reports  of  forced  labor  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  would  like  to  add  here  that  Wes 
Gullet  of  the  Senate  Republican  Con- 
ference has  worked  many  long  and 
unpaid  hours  to  spread  the  awareness 
of  the  Soviet  slave  system  in  the  com- 
mittee rooms  and  editorial  offices  of 
Washington,  D.C.  He  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  humanitarian  efforts. 
Working  with  Wes,  members  of  my 
staff  recently  received  firsthand  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  when  they  were 
briefed  by  Mikhail  Makarenko.  a 
Soviet  dissident  now  living  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Makarenko  is  not 
afraid  to  speak  out,  despite  consider- 
able personal  risk,  on  his  knowledge  of 
human  rights  abuse  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  presents  weighty,  empirical 
evidence  that  the  Soviets  rely  heavily 
on  forced  labor  as  a  major  segment  of 
their  economic  system.  He  shows  that 
slavery  is  being  used  to  manufacture 
export  commodities  and  to  construct 
the  Soviet  natural  gas  pipeline  to 
Western  Europe.  Their  purpose?  To 
increase  hard-currency  earnings  by 
lowering  the  cost  of  production  of  ex- 
ports with  slave  labor.  In  this  way,  the 
Soviets  are  able  to  subsidize  their  ever- 
growing military  machine,  and  to  keep 
their  patchwork  economy  operating. 

Mr.  President,  what  adjectives  can 
we  find  to  describe  the  use  of  human 
beings  as  chattel?  How  do  we  convey 
the  slow,  living  borrow  of  slavery  in 
mere  words?  In  a  Marxist-Leninist  so- 
ciety, slavery  in  one  form  or  another  is 
the  only  remaining  system  of  incen- 
tives—the incentive  of  mere  survival. 
Slavery  belies  the  basic  lie,  the  inher- 
ent hypocrisy  of  the  so-called  workers' 
state,  in  which  the  most  hallowed 
ideals  of  free  labor  are  perverted  to 
serve  the  interests  of  a  totalitarian 
state. 

Mr.  President,  only  someone  who 
has  lived  in  such  a  system  could  de- 
scribe it.  I  direct  my  colleagues  to  a 
letter  by  just  such  an  individual,  one 
Anatoly  Marchenko,  that  was  reprint- 
ed in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  alongside  an  editorial  in  that 
newspaper.  I  ask  that  the  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  20, 

1984] 

Maccots  and  Production  Quotas  in  a 

Soviet  Camp 

The  following  statement  was  addressed  to 
U.S.S.I.  Procurator-General  A.M.  Rekunkov 
Nov.  16,  1983,  by  Anatoly  Marchanko.  a 
prisoner  in  a  Perm  labor  camp.  It  reached 
the  West  through  Soviet  human-rights  ac- 
tivists and  was  translated  by  New  York- 
based  Khronika  Press: 


This  will  be  the  fourth  time  I  have  writ- 
ten you  about  arbitrary  acts  of  labor-camp 
officials  and  their  insulting  behavior  toward 
political  prisoners. 

I  know  that  other  political  prisoners  from 
our  camp  have  sent  similar  statements  to 
the  Procurator's  Office.  Our  appeals  to  the 
organs  of  sut>ervision  and  control  have  been 
met  with  silence  (yours,  for  example),  or 
with  formal  answers  covering  up  or  justify- 
ing illegal  and  arbitrary  acts.  That  makes 
the  Procurator's  Office  and  you  personally 
accomplices  in  the  "violation  of  socialist  le- 
gality" (which  seems  to  be  your  term  for 
cruel  and  humiliating  treatment),  a  new 
twist  in  the  history  of  "developed  social- 
ism." 

Let  me  recall  some  facts: 

On  May  4.  1983.  the  political  prisoner 
Zurab  Gogiya  noticed  a  maggot  in  his  bowl 
of  soup.  He  told  two  friends.  Stepan 
Khmara  and  S.  Uvarov.  about  it  and  ex- 
pressed his  dissatisfaction  to  the  senior 
cook.  The  camp  commander  Maj.  Osin  sent 
all  three  to  punishment  cells  for  15  days 
(for  slandering  the  kitchen).  Two  additional 
punishments  were  added:  The  three  prison- 
ers were  deprived  of  canteen  privileges  and 
of  family  visits. 

Gogiya,  Khmara  and  Uvarov  protested 
Osin's  action.  The  three  received  similar  an- 
swers from  the  Procurator's  Office:  "The 
substandard  preparation  of  food  was  not 
substantiated  by  our  examination.  .  .  .  The 
punishment  was  correct." 

Not  substantiated  by  examination! 

On  July  11.  the  political  prisoner  A.K. 
Kolpakhbaev  extracted  a  maggot  from  his 
supper.  It  was  still  alive!  I  saw  it  myself  and 
presented  this  unsubstantiated-by-examina- 
tion fact— a  live  maggot— to  officer  of  the 
day  Capt.  Sidyakov.  The  following  day.  July 
12.  political  prisoner  Ivan  Kovalev  fished 
out  with  his  spoon  another  such  "fact."  He 
visited  the  kitchen  together  with  the  officer 
of  the  day  Lt.  Volkov  and  found  another 
maggot  in  a  cooking  pan. 

On  July  19.  political  prisoner  A.Y.  Ship- 
kov  discovered  a  maggot  in  his  breakfast. 

Are  those  sufficient  facts  to  call  for  a  seri- 
ous inspection  of  the  food  and  the  kitchen? 
And  to  cancel  the  unjust  punishments  of 
the  first  three  prisoners?  Not  at  all!  Shipkov 
and  Kolpakhbaev  managed  to  escape  any 
consequences  of  their  "tactless  discoveries." 
(They  were  looking  forward  to  visits  and 
lodged  no  complaint  after  observing  the  fate 
of  their  fellow  prisoners.)  Kovalev  ad- 
dressed a  complaint  to  Osin.  The  next  day 
Kovalev  was  deprived  of  canteen  privileges. 
Soon  thereafter  he  was  sent  to  a  punish- 
ment cell  for  15  days.  When  his  term  ex- 
pired on  Aug.  2,  Kovalev  was  not  released. 
He  was  sentenced  to  12  more  days  in  the 
punishment  cell;  on  Aug.  14  to  another  15 
days  and  then  to  six  months  in  the  camp 
prison.  Of  course,  different  pretexts  were 
given  for  Kovalev's  punishments.  (They  can 
find  a  reason  to  punish  anyone,  anytime.  So 
what  if  it's  a  fake.  Just  try  to  prove  it!)  We 
all  understood  the  real  reason  for  Kovalev's 
punishment— his  complaint  about  the  mag- 
gots. 

Neither  the  state  nor  the  hard-earned 
money  of  Soviet  taxpayers  supports  us.  We 
Soviet  prisoners  pay  for  our  food,  clothing, 
boots  and  even  our  bart>ed  wire  and  guards. 
The  cost  of  those  items  is  subtracted  from 
our  earnings  in  the  camp.  They  take  one 
ruble  a  day  for  the  camp  chow.  It  is  only 
one  ruble,  but  it  gives  us  the  right  to  decent 
food,  cooked  without  maggots. 

My  statement  has  another  point:  the 
reason    for    punishment    and    persecution. 


Other  than  silly  reasons  (such  as  "appeared 
at  work  without  a  jacket."  "reading  after 
curfew,"  etc.)  and  false  reasons,  the  favorite 
reason  is  "nonfulfillment  of  the  production 
quota."  That  was  the  formal  basis  for  the 
punishment  of  Khmara.  Gogiya.  Uvarov, 
Kovalev  and  many  other  prisoners.  You 
must  meet  the  quota  without  regard  to  your 
physical  capacity  (Khmara.  a  cardiac  pa- 
tient, was  assigned  to  heavy  labor),  without 
regard  to  your  background  or  skills,  without 
regard  to  whether  you  are  in  the  barracks 
or  in  a  punishment  cell.  For  nonfulfillment 
of  quota,  you  face  loss  of  canteen  privilege, 
cancellation  of  family  visits,  a  punishment 
cell,  or  transfer  to  the  camp  prison  or  a  sep- 
arate prison.  It  is  not  just  forced  lalwr— it  is 
squeezing  out  the  prisoner's  vital  juices. 
"We  will  starve  you  and  freeze  you  not  be- 
cause  you  are  Ivan  Kovalev  but  because  you 
are  not  fulfilling  your  quota."  Kovalev  was 
told  in  the  camp  prison  by  Ponomarev.  the 
camp  doctor!  Of  course  the  Procurator's 
Office  confirms:  "punished  correctly."  "the 
administration  acted  lawfully." 

A  propaganda  display  has  been  built  in 
our  camp:  "Where  Our  Products  Go."  We 
see  that  products  of  the  workshop  with  the 
unrevealing  name  "Institution  VS  389/35" 
are  sent  to  the  Socialist  countries,  and  ex- 
ported to  Egypt.  Pakistan.  India  and 
France.  Of  course,  they  are  forwarded 
through  in  Sverdlovsk  or  some  other  town 
without  the  hallmark  of  the  prisoner  who 
produced  them.  VS  389/35  is  only  a  subsidi- 
ary of  those  great  enterprises  producing  for 
export.  We  know  to  what  countries  our 
products  are  sent,  but  do  the  buyers  know 
where  the  products  are  made?  Do  they 
know  who  produced  them,  receiving  for 
their  labor  thin  soup  with  maggots  and.  if 
they  fail  to  produce  their  "quota,"  the  pun- 
ishment cell? 

The  facts  that  I  have  cited  permit  me  to 
assert  that  the  labor-camp  system  together 
with  the  Procurator's  Office  (in  the  camps 
for  political  prisoners  there  are  KGB  offi- 
cers as  well)  constitute  a  versatile  machine 
for  squeezing  from  the  convicts  sufficient 
surplus  value  to  make  Soviet  products  man- 
ufactured for  export  really  competitive  on 
the  world  market. 

The  Procurator's  Office  deserves  a  place 
in  the  trinity.  It  is  always  on  the  side  of  the 
MVD  and  the  KGB.  always  against  the  pris- 
oners. And  never  on  the  side  of  the  law. 

Anatoly  Marchenko  was  bom  in  1938.  the 
son  of  a  Siberian  railroad  worker.  Since  his 
first  conviction  for  a  political  crime  (trea- 
son, for  an  attempt  to  flee  to  Iran  in  March 
1961),  Mr.  Marchenko  has  spent  more  time 
in  prison,  labor  camp  and  internal  exile 
than  he  has  at  liberty.  He  is  the  author  of 
"My  Testimony  "  (Dutton.  New  York.  1969). 
about  conditions  in  the  post-Stalin  penal 
system.  Mr.  Marchenko  was  sentenced  in 
September  1981  to  10  years  in  labor  camp 
and  five  years  of  internal  exile  for  his 
second  book  "From  Tarusa  to  Chuna" 
(Strathcona.  Royal  Oak,  Mich..  1980).  an  ac- 
count of  a  53-day  hunger  strike  he  conduct- 
ed in  1975. 

Ivan  Kovalev,  the  son  of  prisoner  of  con- 
science Sergei  Kovalev  and  husband  of  Ta- 
tiana  Osipova.  also  a  prisoner  of  conscience, 
was  sentenced  in  April  1982  to  five  years  in 
labor  camp  and  five  years  of  internal  exile 
for  participation  in  the  Moscow  Helsinki 
Group,  a  human-rights  organization. 

Stepan  Khmara  was  born  in  the  Ukraine 
in  1937.  He  was  sentenced  in  December  1980 
to  seven  years  in  labor  camp  and  five  years 
of  internal  exile  for  participation  in  the 
Ukrainian  Herald,  a  samizdat  journal. 
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Zurab  Gogiya.  a  Journalist  bom  in  1946. 
was  sentenced  in  September  1980  to  five 
years  in  labor  camp  and  three  years  of  inter- 
nal exile  for  circulating  nationalist  leaflets 
in  Georgia. 

The  Slave  Labor  Issue 

The  nearby  letter  from  a  Soviet  labor 
camp  in  the  Perm  region  should  make  inter- 
esting reading  for  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. The  well-known  political  prisoner  An- 
atoly  Marchenko  is  putting  some  facts  on 
the  table  about  Soviet  forced  labor  that 
Treasury  Secretary  Regan  has  seemingly 
preferred  to  ignore. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  to  enforce  an  okjscure  law  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  of  ■all  goods,  wares,  ar- 
ticles and  merchandise  mined,  produced  or 
manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  in  any  for- 
eign country  by  convict  labor  or  forced 
labor."  This  law.  Section  307  of  the  1930 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff,  was  almost  unknown 
in  Washington  until  Commissioner  William 
von  Raab  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  read 
about  it  in  the  Readers  Digest.  Commis- 
sioner von  Raab.  a  Reagan  appointee,  was 
preparing  to  enforce  it  when  the  higher-ups 
found  out  and  sent  the  issue  to  the  grave- 
yard of  a  high-level  interagency  committee, 
we're  told.  Section  307  is  still  on  hold.  Con- 
gressional sources  say  Treasury  wants  to 
drop  this  hot  potato  by  promoting  Commis- 
sioner von  Raab  to  some  less  controversial 
job. 

It's  all  an  embarrassing  spotlight  on  one 
of  the  Soviet  Unions  more  repugnant  fea- 
tures. At  a  conservative  estimate,  some  two 
million  prisoners  labor  in  the  Gulag.  The 
total  Russian  work  force  is  about  US  mil- 
lion, and  forced  labor  is  much  less  produc- 
tive than  the  rest,  but  still  two  million  work- 
ers are  not  insignificant  in  anyone's  econo- 
my, and  certainly  not  when  thought  of  in 
human  terms.  They  fell  trees,  mine  gold  and 
uranium,  polish  glass  (for  chandeliers!),  as- 
semble wooden  chairs  and.  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Marchenkos  Institutions  VS  389/35.  op- 
erate lathes.  According  to  a  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  report,  some  Gulag-made 
wooden  furniture,  electrical  components 
and  glass  camera  lenses  may  be  reaching 
the  U.S.  Private  sources  also  charge  that 
forced  labor  contributes  to  production  of 
anhydrous  ammonia,  one  of  the  main  Soviet 
exports  to  the  West. 

Physical  conditions  in  the  camps  are  ap- 
palling enough,  but  the  situation  is  infinite- 
ly worsened  by  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the 
MVD  authorities.  By  a  recent  Russian  law. 
camp  directors  can  extend  a  prisoner's  sen- 
tence almost  at  will. 

Unions,  human-rights  groups  and  con- 
gressmen have  been  hampered  in  raising 
this  issue  by  the  lack  of  specific  information 
on  imports  coming  from  the  camps.  Some 
charges  have  been  vague  or  inaccurate,  to 
the  point  of  being  repudiated  by  those 
Soviet  dissidents  who  have  adopted  a  policy 
of  rigid  accuracy.  But  Mr.  Marchenko's  ac- 
count comes  through  reliable  channels,  and 
he  has  been  highly  credible  in  the  past.  Ap- 
parently the  MVD  itself  likes  to  brag  about 
its  Gulag-made  exports. 

If  the  government  really  wanted  to  learn, 
ft  could  probably  find  out  all  it  needs  to 
know  to  exclude  forced-labor  imports.  It 
may  seem  like  a  small  issue  in  terms  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  imports  involved,  but  if 
anyone  in  Washington  is  really  serious 
about  human  rights,  it  becomes  a  very  large 
Issue.  We  wonder  why  the  adminsitration 
seems  so  willing  to  briish  it  away.* 


HUNGER:  A  NATIONAL  PROBLEM 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  address  an  issue  which  has  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  lately, 
namely,  the  issue  of  hunger  in  Amer- 
ica. While  I  find  the  administration's 
insensitivity  to  this  problem  shocking, 
I  do  not  find  it  surprising. 

Indeed,  upon  close  examination  of 
the  President's  recently  submitted 
fiscal  year  1985  budget,  one  can  see  all 
too  clearly  where  this  issue  stands  in 
the  administration's  list  of  priorities. 
One  of  the  most  severe  cuts  would 
result  in  the  termination  of  more  than 
one-half  million  low-income  pregnant 
women,  infants,  and  children  from  the 
supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children,  the  so- 
called  WIC  program. 

Another  proposal  in  the  President's 
budget  would  merge  the  child  care 
food  program  and  the  sunmier  food 
program  and  then  freeze  funding  at 
the  fiscal  year  1985  levels.  This  would 
effectively  result  in  a  cut  of  nearly  20 
percent  below  "current  services"  levels 
for  these  programs. 

The  administrations  suggestion  that 
hunger  is  an  "anecdotal"  problem  in 
America  clearly  misrepresents  the  re- 
ality of  the  hunger  problem.  The 
President's  task  force  on  food  assist- 
ance simply  skirts  the  issue  when  it 
declares  that  since  hunger  "can  nei- 
ther be  positively  refuted  nor  definite- 
ly proved,  it  is  likely  that  hunger  will 
remain  as  an  issue  on  our  national 
policy  agenda  for  an  indefinite 
future." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  remarks  such  as 
these  simply  disregard  the  fact  that 
twice  as  many  people  sought  free 
meals  in  1983  at  many  of  Tennessee's 
soup  kitchens  than  in  the  previous 
year.  Remarks  such  as  these  disregard 
the  fact  that  a  family  of  four  partici- 
pating in  the  AFDC  program  receives 
only  $154  per  month:  and  that  food 
stamp  participants  nationwide  are  ex- 
pected to  feed  each  member  of  their 
family  on  a  mere  46  cents  per  day. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Miami,  Fla.,  I 
came  across  an  article  in  the  Miami 
News  which  brings  the  problem  home 
most  forcefully.  The  article  describes  a 
situation  which  unfortunately  is  typi- 
cal of  all  too  many  families  in  this 
great  land  of  ours.  The  story  describes 
the  plight  of  Sandra  Alfonso  and  her 
four  children.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  article  and  remember  that 
stories  like  these  are  occurring  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  Nation  at 
this  very  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  Miami  News  article  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

Hunger  in  Dade  County 
(By  John  Doussard) 

"Its  OK. "  Sandra  Alfonso  said.  "There's  a 
lot  of  good  things  in  beans.  There's  a  lot  of 
good  things  in  rice.  And  there's  not  money 
for  anything  else.  Meat  is  too  expensive. 


Vegetables  are  too  expensive.  I  buy  l)eans  in 
lots  of  colors,  red  and  white  and  black  and 
green,  so  the  children  don't  get  tired  of 
eating  them  all  the  time.  Beans  are  good  for 
them." 

Dinner  is  the  only  meal  the  two  oldest, 
Jose.  13.  and  Sandra.  7.  eat  at  home. 
They"re  old  enough  to  go  to  school  and  re- 
ceive a  free  lunch  there,  although  occasion- 
ally they  have  a  bag  of  cookies  or  a  pound 
cake  as  a  treat  at  home.  FYom  Thursday's 
dinner,  Alfonso  had  set  aside  one  extra 
meatball  so  that  the  two  babies— Farah,  3, 
and  Elba,  not  quite  I'/Sr— would  have  some- 
thing to  eat  the  next  day  at  lunch. 

It  is  Jose  who  worries  his  mother.  Jose  the 
one  she  talks  about  when  asked  almost  any- 
thing about  the  kids.  He  is  a  good  boy.  but 
at  13  is  beginning  to  notice  what  is  around 
him.  what  he  doesn't  have  that  others  do— a 
radio,  new  tennis  shoes.  And  food.  Like 
every  teen-ager,  he  is  always  hungry,  asking 
for  fried  chicken  and  cookies  and  pound 
cake,  as  much  as  he  wants  every  day.  And 
then  he  sits  down  to  a  table  that  is  always 
the  same,  last  week  fading  into  the  week 
before,  variety  coming  in  colors,  not  tastes. 
I  buy  milk  for  the  babies."  Sandra  Alfon- 
so said.  "If  I  don't  have  money  for  milk  they 
get  sugar  water.  They  like  sugar  water.  It 
tastes  good  and  fills  them  up  when  there  is 
nothing  else.  Milk  costs  $2.50  a  gallon  and 
that  is  a  lot  of  money. 

■  But  when  I  can  I  try  to  buy  the  milk  and 
save  it  for  when  they  go  to  bed.  That  way. 
the  babies  have  something  nice  in  their 
stomachs  when  they  go  to  sleep."" 

Is  there  hunger  in  America? 

For  four  months,  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Food  Assistance  had  investigated 
that  simple,  single  question.  And  two  weeks 
ago  in  Washington,  the  group  was  back  with 
its  preliminary  report,  with  answers. 

President  Reagan  had  called  for  the  task 
force  in  August,  after  the  Census  Bureau 
had  reported  domestic  poverty— the  number 
of  people  living  without  enough  to  ade- 
quately feed  and  clothe  themselves,  and  live 
in  safe  shelter— was  the  highest  since  1965, 
the  year  Lyndon  Johnson  had  declared 
America's  War  on  Poverty.  The  numbers 
were  staggering  in  a  land  of  wealth:  34.4 
million  Americarjs.  15  percent  of  the  coun- 
try. In  a  memo  to  White  House  counselor 
(now  Attorney  General -designate)  Edwin 
Meese.  Reagan  said  the  report  had  left  him 
"perplexed."  Wasnt  the  government,  he 
said,  already  taking  care  of  this  sort  of 
thing? 

But  even  as  the  question  was  being  asked 
in  Washington.  Dade  County  was  living  an- 
swers of  its  own.  For  more  than  a  year  now. 
agencies  that  care  for  the  estimated  300,000 
living  in  poverty  in  Dade  have  been  inundat- 
ed with  request  for  assistance— food, 
mostly— on  a  scale  that  many  say  is  unprec- 
edented here,  in  some  cases  comparable  to 
the  poverty  of  the  '30s. 

Some  shelters  are  reporting  caseloads 
where  pleas  for  help  have  doubled:  most 
come  not  from  the  estimated  4.000  homeless 
who  wander  South  Florida's  streets,  but 
from  what  is  now  being  called  "the  new 
poor""— an  unemployed  working  class. 

In  July,  a  Government  Accounting  Office 
study  showed  the  unemployed  middle  class 
as  the  fastest  growing  segement  of  the 
hungry  in  America.  And  while  Dade  Coun- 
ty's unemployment  figures  have  dropped  to 
the  lowest  point  In  two  years,  agency  work- 
ers say  many  who  show  up  at  their  doors 
are  people  whose  jobs  have,  perhaps  perma- 
nently, disappeared.  Those  who  have  given 
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up  looking  don't  show  up  in  the  govern- 
ment's unemploymemt  figures. 

"If  you"re  talking  about  people  who  are 
dying  of  malnutrition,  then  no,  there  is  no 
hunger  in  America,"  said  Mary  Smith  of  the 
Christian  Community  Service  Agency.  "But 
if  you  define  hunger  as  not  having  enough 
to  eat  to  meet  the  minimum  daily  require- 
ments for  basic  nutrition,  then  yes,  there"s  a 
lot  of  that  here. 

"There  are  families  of  four  in  Dade  who 
are  having  to  decide  who  eats  tonight.  Mom 
and  Dad  or  the  kids,  or  if  everyone  should 
get  just  a  taste  to  tide  them  over.  And  we"re 
not  just  talking  about  Liberty  City  and 
Overtown.  Only  50  percent  of  the  hunger  in 
Dade  Count  is  confined  to  what's  called  the 
18  targeted  areas"  where  you  expect  the 
poor  to  live.  The  other  half  is  spread  out 
among  the  rest  of  us." 

Last  week  10.000  senior  citizens  showed  up 
at  the  Orange  Bowl  ro  receive  two.  two- 
pound  blocks  of  surplus  government  cheese 
and  a  half  gallon  of  milk.  Hundreds  had 
shown  up  by  4  a.m.  to  wait,  and  at  7— three 
hours  before  the  Red  Cross  said  it  would 
open  its  doors— more  than  2,000  people 
stood  in  line. 

"How  can  anyone  say  theres  no  hunger?" 
said  Sonia  Cohen,  a  Red  Cross  spokesman. 
"You  have  to  ask  yourself:  Who  would 
stand  in  line  just  for  a  piece  of  Cheese?"  The 
only  ones  eligible  for  this  stuff  were  senior 
citizens  receiving  SSI  [Supplemental  Securi- 
ty Income],  and  if  anyone  thinks  they  were 
doing  it  just  to  save  a  few  dollars,  they're 
crazy. 

"You  have  to  be  very,  very  hungry  to 
stand  in  line  for  this  stuff.  I  wouldn't  do  it. 
especially  not  at  their  age.  Would  you?" 

One  problem  the  President's  task  force 
identified  was  the  lack  of  a  statistical  yard- 
stick by  which  to  measure  the  nation's 
hunger.  "'We  cannot  report  on  any  indica- 
tor."" they  wrote,  "that  will  tell  us  where 
and  how  much  hunger  has  gone  up  in  recent 
years.""  But  there  are  numbers  of  a  kind. 

In  Dade,  despite  tougher  eligibility  re- 
quirements imposed  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration for  welfare  (Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children),  the  number  of  families 
receiving  such  assistance  in  Dade  has  risen 
dramatically  in  the  last  year,  from  13.797 
households  in  1982  to  more  than  22.000.  An- 
other 80.000  families  receive  food  stamps. 
For  a  family  of  four,  welfare  brings  in  $273 
a  month,  and  as  much  as  $253  in  food 
stamps,  the  amount  based  on  a  sliding  fee 
determined  by  a  family's  resources.  If  a 
family  received  the  maximum  amount,  its 
$6,312  annual  total  would  still  fall  more 
than  $3,000  below  the  federal  poverty  line. 

The  task  force  said  such  participation  in 
government  programs  was  a  clear  indication 
that  the  needs  of  the  hungry  were  being 
met.  ".  .  .  For  the  vast  majority  of  low- 
income  people,  the  private  and  public  parts 
of  the  income  maintenance  and  food  assist- 
ance efforts  are  available  and  sufficient  for 
those  who  take  advantage  of  them,"  the 
task  force  concluded.  But  even  those 
charged  with  maintaining  those  programs 
aren't  so  sure. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  people  out  there  who 
don't  meet  the  minimum  eligibility  require- 
ments to  get  in  our  programs  who  are  still 
going  hungry,"  said  Mae  Bryant,  program 
manager  for  social  services  for  the  state's 
Department  of  Health  and  Rehabilitative 
Services. 

"And  some  of  those  who  meet  our  require- 
ments are  going  hungry,  too.  In  this  town, 
$273  wont  pay  your  rent  in  the  worst  part 
of  town.  And  for  older  people  on  fixed  in- 


comes, well,  their  benefits  don't  mean  a 
thing.  A  lot  of  them  are  single  people  now. 
That  means  they  get  $76  a  month  from  us 
to  eat  on." 

If  hunger  visits  every  part  of  Dade,  it  is 
the  very  young  and  very  old  who  are  most 
susceptible  to  its  ills.  According  to  statistics 
from  Metro's  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources, nearly  one-third  of  all  children  in 
Dade  under  18  live  in  poverty:  for  children 
under  six,  the  number  is  one  in  every  five. 
Together,  the  very  young  and  very  old  com- 
prise 50  percent  of  the  country's  poor. 

■•It"s  not  just  hunger."  said  Catherine 
Hertel,  director  of  professional  services  for 
United  Family  Services,  "but  the  effects  of 
poor  nutrition  as  well.  Vegetables  and  meat 
and  fresh  fruit  cost  a  lot  of  money,  so  the 
poor  dont  buy  them.  When  they  eat.  its  a 
lot  of  starches  that  will  fill  them  up,  pota- 
toes, rice,  beans  and  bread. 

"I  have  an  old  man  I  know  who  takes  his 
Social  Security  check  when  it  arrives  each 
month  and  goes  out  and  buys  30  cans  of  spa- 
ghetti so  he'll  have  something  to  eat  for  the 
rest  of  the  month.  That's  all  he  eats.  Is  he 
starving  to  death?  No.  But  who  knows  what 
he's  doing  to  himself." 

Last  year,  a  federal  government  survey 
ranked  Miami  as  the  nation's  sixth  poorest 
city— Port  Lauderdale  was  77th— but  like 
most  figures  that  try  to  account  for  Miami's 
poor,  the  numbers  are  probably  wrong, 
unable  to  account  for  the  phantom  popula- 
tion of  refugees  that  move  quietly  through 
South  Florida.  "A  lot  of  people  who  need 
help  arent  counted  in  because  they're  refu- 
gees—Haitians, South  Americans— who 
don't  qualify  for  anything."  said  Herman  Iz- 
quierdo.  who  works  in  the  Little  Havana 
office  of  the  Christian  Community  Assist- 
ance Agency. 

•We  have  as  many  as  25.000  Nicaraguans 
alone  down  here  who  need  some  form  of 
help  and  can't  get  it.  They  live  in  small 
apartments  with  two  or  three  families— 13 
or  14  people— jammed  into  one  place. 
■•They"re  anonymous  people." 
Though  no  exact  figures  on  hunger  exist, 
some  separate  facts  do.  An  October  report 
by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  charges 
"more  hunger  today  than  at  any  time  since 
the  1930s."  and  a  study  by  the  Center  on 
Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  estimates  the 
number  of  people  standing  in  soup  lines  in- 
creased by  50  percent  in  1983. 

In  the  cities,  the  story  is  told  in  the  num- 
bers of  hungry  who  line  up  for  food:  In  Chi- 
cago, 6  million  tons  of  food  were  distributed 
by  food  banks  tn  1982:  three  times  that 
amount  were  distributed  in  the  first  10 
months  of  "83  alone.  In  Seattle,  the  amount 
of  free  food  distributed  has  risen  300  per- 
cent since  1980.  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  an 
Emergency  Assistance  Task  Force  took 
more  than  200,000  requests  for  food  last 
year. 

In  October,  a  House  subcommittee  heard 
a  panel  of  doctors  testify  that  nutrition  de- 
ficiencies were  causing  increasing  problems 
around  the  country,  including  a  high  pro- 
portion of  poor  children  whose  bodies  are 
below  normal  weight  and  height.  A  Harvard 
study  among  school  children  from  Boston's 
poor  neighborhoods  found  "a  substantial 
growth  failure"  among  children  under  5. 
and  the  Washington-based  Food  Research 
and  Action  Center,  using  Census  Bureau  fig- 
ures, estimated  that  because  of  tougher 
Reagan  administration  guidelines,  only  22 
million  of  the  estimated  34  million  Ameri- 
cans living  below  the  poverty  line  received 
food  stamps.  Fifty  million  people,  the  center 
said,  qualified. 


Tm  at  an  age  where  I  can  remember  back 
to  the  Depression,  and  that's  the  only  thing 
I  remember  that's  like  what  we're  seeing 
now,"  said  Howard  Cawein,  director  of  Daily 
Bread,  a  Miami  volunteer  food  bank  that 
distributes  surplus  food  to  charitable  agen- 
cies throughout  the  county.  When  it  opened 
18  months  ago.  Daily  Bread  supplied  26 
agencies.  Today,  it  has  181— private  char- 
ities, churches,  government  outlets.  At  the 
Salvation  Army,  one  of  the  agencies  it 
serves,  the  number  coming  for  help  has  dou- 
bled in  the  last  year. 

But  in  the  end,  with  no  firm— statistical- 
data  to  work  with,  the  President's  task  force 
concluded  that,  while  hunger  existed,  it 
could  not  be  accurately  measured  and  was 
not  caused  by  cuts  to  social  service  pro- 
grams enacted  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, estimated  to  be  $12  billion  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office.  The  reports  find- 
ings have  since  drawn  fire  from  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National  Gover- 
nors Association  and  private  and  church-re- 
lated charitable  groups  including  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches. 

"We  have  not  been  able  to  substantiate  al- 
legations of  rampant  hunger""  in  America, 
the  task  force  concluded.  "We  regret  our  in- 
ability to  document  the  degree  of  "non-clini- 
cal" hunger  because  our  lack  of  definite 
quantitative  proof  contributes  to  a  climate 
in  which  policy  discussions  become  unhelp- 
fully heated  .  .  ."" 

The  only  hard  information  in  Sandra  Al- 
fonso's life  is  the  knowledge  that  each 
month  there  won't  be  enough  food  to  last 
all  30  da.vs.  that  after  three  weeks  her  chil- 
dren will  be  able  to  eat  only  through  the 
kindness  of  someone  else.  She  is  not  starv- 
ing, at  least  in  a  medical  sense,  but  her  life 
is  one  in  which  much  of  the  food  that  many 
Americans  take  for  granted  is  not  even  n 
remote  possibility. 

She  moved  again  two  weeks  ago.  to  a  small 
apartment  only  a  few  blocks  from  the  con- 
centrated affluence  of  the  Omni.  Its  one 
long  room,  actually,  divided  with  8-foot 
sheets  of  plasterboard  that  dont  reach  the 
ceiling.  The  dividers  slice  out  two  small  bed- 
rooms, each  only  big  enough  for  a  dresser 
and  bed  and  to  turn  around  in.  It's  $260  a 
month.  The  bare  bulbs  hang  from  exposed 
wires,  and  pipes  from  the  upstairs  make  the 
bathroom  an  obstacle  course.  But  it's  still 
cheaper  than  her  old  place  a  few  blocks  fur- 
ther north.  They  were  paying  $275  for  it. 

"Thats  15  dollars  I  can  save."'  Alfonso 
said,  "and  15  dollars  can  buy  a  lot  of  food 
for  my  kids."' 

Each  month,  she  receives  $315  in  welfare 
payments  and  another  $171  in  food  stamps. 
Making  out  a  budget  on  that  kind  of  money 
is  relatively  simple:  rent,  food  and  whatever 
is  left  goes  to  pay  whatever  part  of  the  utili- 
ty bill  she  can.  Her  apartment  came  with  a 
gas  stove,  but  she  uses  a  hot  plate  that  has 
only  one  burner  working.  "It's  not  so  bad." 
she  says,  ""you  just  have  to  start  getting 
things  ready  real  early."  There  simply 
wasnt  enough  money  to  get  the  gas  turned 
on. 

Sandra  Alfonso  came  to  America  from  El 
Salvador  15  years  ago.  a  quiet  17-year-old 
girl  who  had  seen  a  picture  of  the  United 
States  once  in  a  book  and  begged  her 
mother  to  let  her  come  see  it  for  herself. 
They'd  made  a  deal— if  Sandra  finished  the 
sixth  grade,  her  mother  would  let  her  come 
to  America.  She  landed  in  New  York  in  No- 
vember of  1968,  a  place  that  still  makes  her 
smile.  A  month  later  she  met  Jose  Alfonso. 
They  were  married  before  spring.  Jose  Jr. 
came  two  years  later.  Sandra  and  the  two 
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babies  were  bom  in  Miami,  after  Jose  had 
driven  down  on  a  lark  with  friends.  She  left 
him  three  years  ago.  when  she  was  pregnant 
with  Elba,  the  little  one. 

The  average  welfare  assistance  in  America 
allots  46  cents  to  feed  each  member  of  the 
family  at  every  meal.  Alfonso  has  only 
about  two-thirds  of  that  to  work  with, 
making  things  stretch  by  serving  one  meal  a 
day  to  everyone  except  the  babies.  She  tries 
to  serve  meat  once  a  week— ground  beef  or 
chicken— and  occasional  treats.  The  chil- 
dren, like  kids  everywhere,  dont  like  vegeta- 
bles, but  they're  too  expensive  for  the  Al- 
fonso family  anyway.  She  buys  only  a  few 
carrots  from  time  to  time  to  stick  in  soup 
with  potatoes. 

When  her  food  stamps  run  out  around  the 
third  week  of  the  month,  she  is  luckier  than 
many  others.  Some  people  buy  popcorn 
when  their  food  stamps  run  out.  which  fills 
up  the  stomach  and  fools  it  until  the  first  of 
the  month.  Others  buy  only  bread.  But  Al- 
fonso has  credit  at  one  of  the  small  Spanish 
groceries  that  dot  neighborhoods  around 
here.  It  is  a  trade-off:  In  exchange  for  shop- 
ping in  a  place  where  the  prices  are  higher, 
she  gets  credit  at  the  end  of  the  month 
when  there's  nothing  left  to  eat. 

"So  I  have  to  go  to  the  Spanish  stores. 
They  are  good  people,  but  I  have  to  keep 
buying  things  to  keep  getting  the  credit. 
What  I  do  is  save  a  little  bit  back  each  time 
I  go.  That  way  I  can  also  go  to  the  Grand 
Union  and  buy  something  like  milk. " 

She  is  a  methodical  shopper:  She  buys 
whatever  is  the  cheapest.  Rice  comes  in  15- 
pound  sacks.  Welfare  mothers  are  the  best 
budget  managers  in  the  country.  "  said  Mae 
Bryant  of  HRS.  They  have  to  constantly 
think  and  juggle  because  what  they  have  is 
never  enough.  They're  always  thinking. 
This  month  I  pay  the  light  bill  and  then 
skip  it  next  month  so  I  can  pay  the  phone.' 
No  one  realizes  how  much  stress  there  is 
living  that  way." 

Alfonso  said  she  tries  from  time  to  time  to 
find  odd  jol)s.  part-time  work  that  won't 
take  her  too  far  from  the  neighl)orhood.  It's 
been  three  years  since  she  worked  a  steady 
job,  caring  for  an  elderly  woman  on  the 
Beach  who  eventually  moved  back  up  north. 
"I  like  working.  I  like  making  money."  she 
said,  "and  no  one  wants  to  stay  around  all 
day. " 

There  have  l)een  a  few  things  since,  such 
as  selling  cosmetics  door-to-door  for  a 
friend,  but  nothing  that  lasted  more  than  a 
few  hours  or  days.  The  main  problem  is  a 
familiar  one  to  poor  women:  There  are  few 
places  to  leave  the  children  during  the  day. 
and  almost  no  job  for  which  they  are  quali- 
fied pays  enough  to  hire  a  babysitter. 

"I  don't  worry  at>out  me."  she  said.  "God 
is  with  me  everywhere  I  am.  But  I  worry 
about  the  children.  I  worry  about  them 
l>eing  in  this  neighborhood.  I  don't  let  them 
play  outside,  only  at  school.  I  worry  at  the 
end  of  the  month  when  there  is  no  food  and 
I  can't  get  a  dollar  to  pay  for  something  to 
eat.  So  I  pray  to  God  a  lot.  I  go  to  my 
church  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  and 
Sunday,  and  I  pray  that  my  children  will 
have  a  life. 

•But  I  don't  think  this  will  ever  end.  I 
don't  think  it  will  ever  get  better.  I  won't  be 
able  to  give  my  kids  anything  more  than 
what  they  have  right  now.  I  won't  ever  have 
money  to  buy  them  things.  What  I  hope  will 
happen  is  that  my  children  will  grow  up  and 
get  jobs. 

"They'll  grow  up  and  be  working  and. 
when  they  do.  one  of  them  will  want  to  take 
in  the  old  woman  who  is  their  mother  and 
take  care  of  her."* 


ADVANCE  NOTIFICATION: 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or.  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification.  Congress  has  30  cal- 
endar days  during  which  the  sale  may 
be  reviewed.  The  provision  stipulates 
that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  two  such  notifications 
have  been  received,  which  I  submit  for 
the  Record. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  these  advance  notifi- 
cations at  the  office  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  room  SD-423. 

The  notifications  follow: 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  D.C..  February  9.  1984. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-00999/84. 
Or.  Hans  Binnendijk. 
Professional  Staff  Members, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely. 

Phillip  C.  Gast. 

Director. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  D.C.  February  8.  1984. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-00073/84. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk. 
Professional  Staff  Members. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenta- 


tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely, 

Phillip  C.  Gast. 

Director.  ^ 


THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN 
VOLUNTEER  MILEAGE  BILL 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
is  Government  policymaking  volunta- 
rism a  luxury  that  few  Americans  can 
afford? 

This  question,  Mr.  President,  was 
posed  at  a  congressional  hearing  and 
struck  with  lightning  bolt  force.  Light- 
ning then  struck  twice  when  the 
answer  came  back  loud  and  clear:  Yes, 
Government  policy  does  discourage 
voluntarism. 

To  reverse  this  policy.  Senator  Dave 
DuRENBERGER  and  I  are  introducing 
the  Good  Samaritan  Volunteer  Mile- 
age Act. 

The  facts  are  indisputable.  Though 
social  needs  are  greater  than  ever, 
fewer  and  fewer  Americans  are  finan- 
cially able  to  deliver  meals  to  shut-ins, 
visit  the  sick,  take  scouts  on  camping 
trips,  drive  a  cancer-stricken  child  to 
daily  treatments,  or  help  conduct  the 
local  special  Olympics. 

This  decline  is  at  least  partly  the 
fault  of  Federal  tax  policy  which  pre- 
vents proper  reimbursement  for  volun- 
teer costs.  Although  costs  of  owning 
and  operating  a  car  exceed  24  cents  a 
mile,  volunteers  can  deduct  from  their 
taxes  only  9  cents  for  each  volunteer 
mile  driven,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
actual  costs. 

The  result?  Americans  no  longer  just 
volunteer;  they  have  to  pay  to  volun- 
teer. 

The  good  Samaritan  volunteer  mile- 
age bill  Senator  Durenberger  and  I 
are  introducing  will  correct  this  prob- 
lem. It  is  simple.  Volunteers  would  be 
able  to  deduct  the  same  mileage  costs 
as  businessmen  and  Government  work- 
ers, who  use  cars  in  their  work— 20 
cents  a  mile. 

The  justice  of  this  bill  is  clear.  Con- 
sider the  following  cases:  A  State  vol- 
unteer director  attends  a  week-long 
volunteer  convention  in  Hawaii.  As 
long  as  most  of  the  day  is  spent  in  vol- 
unteer meetings,  the  trip— airfare, 
meals,  lodging,  sightseeing,  et  cetera— 
is  fully  deductible.  When  the  director 
returns,  and  resumes  work  driving 
about  the  State  coordinating  volun- 
teer activities,  only  9  cents  a  mile  is 
deductible. 

A  Salvation  Army  volunteer  who 
comforts  the  sick  can  deduct  only  9 
cents  a  mile  for  driving  to  the  hospi- 
tal. Yet  a  salesman  calling  on  that 
same  hospital  to  sell  medical  supplies 
not  only  earns  a  salary  but  deducts  20 
cents  a  mile  from  his  Federal  tax 
return. 

A  Red  Cross  volunteer  reporting  to  a 
disaster  shelter  during  a  flood  is  al- 
lowed by  the  Federal  Government  to 
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deduct  only  9  cents  a  mile  to  get  there. 
Yet  a  paid  employee  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  is  re- 
imbursed 20  cents  a  mile  to  drive  to 
the  same  shelter. 

Or  consider  neighbors  who  band  to- 
gether to  establish  neighborhood  citi- 
zen watches  to  patrol  their  streets. 
They  can  deduct  only  9  cents  a  mile, 
but  a  security  guard  hired  to  patrol 
the  same  neighborhood  can  deduct  20 
cents  a  mile. 

Or  consider  the  chairman  of  the 
Denver  chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  who  each  year  drives  more  than 
2,300  volunteer  miles.  Though  he  is  al- 
lowed a  deduction  of  only  9  cents  a 
mile,  the  actual  cost  for  owning  and 
running  his  car  exceeds  25  cents  per 
mile. 

More  than  92  million  Americans  vol- 
unteer their  time,  services,  skills,  and 
cars  to  help  the  needy,  the  victims  of 
natural  disasters,  the  homeless,  the 
sick,  the  imprisoned,  the  homebound. 
The  total  value  of  these  services 
exceed  $64  billion,  according  to  the 
Gallup  organization. 

These  volunteers  are  essential  to  our 
national  well-being.  Without  them, 
there  is  a  real  question  about  whether 
our  less  fortunate  could  even  survive. 
Neighbors  helping  neighbors  is  an 
American  tradition;  it  is  something 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
encourage,  not  tax. 

But  voluntarism  is  becoming  a 
luxury  that  too  few  Americans  can  no 
longer  afford  because  Federal  policy  is 
horribly  out  of  date. 

The  volunteer  mileage  deduction 
became  law  in  1958.  Then  the  deduc- 
tion was  7  cents  a  mile,  gasoline  sold 
for  29  cents  a  gallon,  and  oil  was  15 
cents  a  quart.  Today,  gasoline  costs 
upward  of  $1.29,  and  oil  exceeds  $1  a 
quart— increases  of  more  than  300  per- 
cent and  500  percent. 

And  what  can  volunteers  deduct  for 
their  mileage? 

Only  9  cents  a  mile,  just  a  28-percent 
increase  in  25  years. 

It  is  no  surprise,  then,  that  volun- 
teer leaders  report  their  frustration  in 
trying  to  recruit  and  retain  volunteers 
and  their  cars: 

The  Junior  League  of  Denver  re- 
ports a  sharp  drop  in  school  volun- 
teers, especially  in  low-income  urban 
areas  where  mothers  must  drive  cross- 
town  to  reach  their  children's  schools. 

The  director  of  the  Colorado  Office 
of  Voluntarism  reports  that  three  sen- 
iors programs  are  threatened  because 
the  low  mileage  deduction  allowed  by 
the  IRS  make  it  impossible  for  seniors 
to  fit  volunteer  work  and  expense  into 
their  budgets. 

The  District  of  Columbia  retired 
senior  volunteer  program  reports  that 
"volunteers  are  unable  to  continue  vol- 
unteering as  a  result  of  high  costs  of 
driving  their  car." 

Contact,  a  youth  community  com- 
munications hotline  in  Syracuse,  N.Y., 


reports  increasing  resistance  from  vol- 
unteers to  requests  for  participation  in 
workshops  away  from  volunteers' 
homes. 

Montgomery  County,  Md.,  reports  a 
dramatic  decrease  in  willingness  of  vol- 
unteers to  provide  cars  to  deliver  serv- 
ices. It  is  so  serious  the  county  is  con- 
sidering loaning  county  cars  to  volun- 
teers, at  considerable  expense  to  the 
county. 

These  and  other  case  histories  un- 
derscore why  this  legislation  is  urgent- 
ly needed.  High  gasoline  costs  and  the 
refusal  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
allow  volunteers  on  adequate  deduc- 
tion for  mileage  costs  in  computing 
their  Federal  income  taxes  jeopardize 
the  quality— and  in  some  cases,  the 
very  existence— of  many  vital  volun- 
teer programs. 

Congress  should  not  want  responsi- 
bility for  the  decline  in  voluntarism. 

To  help  the  spirit  of  voluntarism  to 
prosper,  I  urge  quick  enactment  of  the 
good  Samaritan  volunteer  mileage 
bill.* 


TAX  REFORM 


•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
12  years  in  the  Congress,  I  have 
learned  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
reform  years  of  bad  policy  and  Gov- 
ernment excess.  Nevertheless,  reform 
can  be  achieved— excesses  can  be  re- 
dressed. 

We  are  paying  for  our  excesses 
today.  And  we  will  continue  to  pay  for 
our  excesses  as  long  as  we  continue  to 
borrow  against  the  future.  With  brack- 
et creep,  we  have  continued  to  in- 
crease the  tax  burden  for  Americans. 
Now  we  tax  away  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product. 
Spending  has  also  increased  sharply, 
to  23  percent  of  the  GNP  in  1980.  We 
accomplished  this  dubious  record  by 
milking  the  middle-income  taxpayer. 
Ignoring  the  tax  burden  we  had 
heaped  on  him,  ignoring  the  high  cost 
of  living,  ignoring  the  middle-class 
contribution  to  the  Nation's  wealth- 
Congress  allowed  taxes  to  rise  through 
bracket  creep.  This  was  far  worse  than 
taxation  without  representation;  it 
was  Government  by  autopilot. 

Then,  as  inflation  hit  the  double- 
digit  rate,  something  else  happened— 
our  taxing  and  spending  policies  began 
to  affect  not  just  the  middle  class,  but 
the  less  fortunate  as  well. 

Elder  citizens— were  severely  penal- 
ized for  years  of  frugality  and  thrift. 
Young  people  and  minorities  were  be- 
ginning to  land  their  first  skilled  jobs, 
becoming  better  off  than  they  had 
ever  been  before.  Then  the  double 
blows  of  bracket  creep  and  inflation 
took  away  any  gain. 

In  short,  Congress  had  turned  the 
rationale  for  incentive  inside  out, 
making  a  cruel  joke  out  of  every  pay 
bonus. 


Well,  we  finally  did  something  about 
bracket  creep.  We  killed  it.  Beginning 
in  January  1985,  indexing  will  restore 
incentives;  once  again,  pay  bonuses 
will  actually  mean  something.  And  the 
beauty  of  this  major  tax  reform  ac- 
complishment is  that  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  any  Congress  will  be  able 
to  summon  the  arrogance  necessary  to 
repeal  the  indexing  of  our  taxes.  Such 
a  Congress  would  have  to  withstand  a 
firestorm  of  open  outrage  and  popular 
indignation  unprecedented  in  recent 
times. 

I  mention  this  to  remind  ourselves 
that  there  are  victories  in  Washington, 
that  destructive  economic  and  tax 
policies  can  be  changed.  Mountains 
can  be  moved  if  enough  of  us  push 
hard  enough,  long  enough. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
by  Robert  W.  Merry  in  the  December 
7,  1984,  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Wednesday, 
Dec.  7.  1983] 

The  "81  Tax  Bill's  Long-Term  Returns 
(By  Robert  W.  Merry) 

Washington.— I  took  over  this  newspa- 
per's coverage  of  tax  and  budget  legislation 
in  early  1980,  just  as  the  country's  ruling 
Democratic  Party,  panicking  over  a  collaps- 
ing bond  market  and  an  approaching  elec- 
tion, mounted  a  rare  assault  on  the  large 
budget  deficits  plaguing  the  government. 
The  assault  failed. 

I  now  leave  that  assignment  after  covering 
the  effort  of  Sen.  Robert  Dole  and  other 
Republicans  to  mount  an  attack  on  today's 
deficits,  far  larger  than  anyone  dreamed 
possible  four  years  ago.  That  effort  also 
failed. 

And  every  effort  in  between  has  failed. 
Nothing  changes,  it  would  appear. 

But  appearances  are  wrong.  In  fact,  a 
great  deal  has  changed  during  the  years  I've 
beheld  the  spectacle  of  Congress  grappling 
with  fiscal  policy.  The  debate  and  balance 
of  political  power  surrounding  the  issue  of 
taxes  and  spending  have  been  transformed 
entirely,  and  probably  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Democrats,  once  predominant  on  the 
issue,  have  lost  control  of  it.  Tax  increases, 
once  automatic  and  hidden,  now  must  be  en- 
acted in  specific  detail  and  in  the  open.  And 
the  White  House,  once  limited  in  influence 
over  such  issues,  seems  to  be  emerging  with 
enhanced  power. 

BACK  to  the  I970'S 

The  key  to  all  this  was  the  electoral  earth- 
quake of  1980  and  Ronald  Reagan's  remark- 
able political  success  in  curbing  the  coun- 
try's tax-burden  growth  even  in  the  absence 
of  commensurate  spending-growth  curbs. 
This  policy  is  best  exemplified  by  tax  index- 
ing, the  plan  to  expand  tax  brackets  with  in- 
flation so  Americans  won't  find  themselves 
pushed  into  ever-higher  brackets  as  their  in- 
comes rise  along  with  prices.  That  plan  is 
scheduled  to  take  effect  Jan.  1.  1985.  and  it 
increasingly  appears  that  critics  won't  be 
able  to  marshal  enough  support  to  repeal  it 
or  scale  it  back  before  that  date. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  index- 
ing, it's  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  1970s, 
when  inflation  began  its  insidious  attack  on 
the  nation's  economy.  The  result  was  auto- 
matic revenue  windfalls  for  the  government 
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and  great  political  nexibility  for  those  in 
Congress  inclined  toward  more  and  greater 
spending  programs. 

Throughout  the  1950s  and  much  of  the 
1960s,  the  nations  tax  burden,  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  gross  national  product,  had  fluc- 
tuated between  17%  and  18.5%.  By  the  early 
1970s,  it  began  creeping  up  to  about  19%. 
Then  came  the  mid-1970s  and  ever-higher 
inflation.  Taxes  shot  up  to  19.5%  of  GNP  in 
fiscal  1974  and  stayed  above  that  level 
thereafter,  except  for  one  year.  The  tax 
burden  reached  21.9%  in  fiscal  1981.  and 
President  Carters  fiscal- 1982  budget  pro- 
jected it  to  rise  to  22.7%  by  fiscal  1983. 

Three  important  facts  attended  this  devel- 
opment. First.  Congress  never  really  voted 
for  this  tax-burden  growth.  While  some 
■Ux  reform"  measures  of  the  1970s  did 
expand  the  tax  base  by  eliminating  certain 
tax  preferences— provisions  that  favored 
business,  the  wealthy  or  other  groups  of 
taxpayers— most  revenue  measures  passed 
In  this  period  actually  were  billed  as  tax  re- 
ductions. Taxes  were  rising  through  "brack- 
et creep." 

Second,  when  Congress  did  enact  so-called 
tax  reductions,  it  generally  gave  more  relief 
to  lower-income  Americans.  Tax-relief  meas- 
ures generally  were  aimed  at  those  earning 
less  than  $15,000  to  $20,000  a  year.  Those 
earning  more  than  $30,000  or  so  were  con- 
sidered well  off  and  got  much  less  relief. 
Meantime,  bracket  creep,  intertwined  with 
Congress's  tax  action,  increased  the  progres- 
sivity  of  the  tax  code  in  ways  that  greatly 
increased  the  tax  burden  on  the  middle 
class.  These  same  people  also  shouldered  a 
substantial  share  of  the  big  Social  Security 
tax  increases  enacted  in  1977. 

Third,  this  growing  tax  burden  never 
closed  the  fiscal  gap,  never  brought  the  gov- 
ernment close  to  a  balanced  budget.  As  gov- 
ernment receipts  rose,  government  spending 
rose  even  more.  By  1980.  total  spending 
reached  23%  of  GNP.  compared  with  a 
range  of  17%  to  19.5%  during  the  growth 
years  of  the  1950s  and  the  1960s.  As  a  conse- 
quence. President  Carters  tax  projections 
rose  inexorably  so  he  could  redeem,  at  least 
on  paper,  his  promise  of  eventually  balanc- 
ing the  budget. 

In  retrospect,  it  seems  inevitable  that 
such  policies  would  be  rejected;  more  and 
more  ordinary  Americans  felt  they  were  get- 
ting little  sympathy  from  Washington  poli- 
ticians as  they  struggled  to  keep  their  after- 
tax income  abreast  of  inflation.  The  result 
was  that  the  Democrats  lost  much  of  the 
middle  class— and  hence  their  mandate  to 
rule. 

Enter  President  Reagan  and  a  fresh  crop 
of  Senate  Republicans  hell-bent  on  slashing 
the  nation's  tax  burden.  When  the  dust  set- 
tled after  the  tax  battles  of  1981  and  1982, 
the  president  had  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
burden  substantially.  Mr.  Reagan's  projec- 
tions call  for  an  annual  tax  burden  of  19% 
to  20%  of  GNP  after  economic  recovery 
erases  the  effects  of  recession  on  tax  re- 
ceipts. By  contrast.  President  Carter  fore- 
saw persistent  tax-burden  figures  near  23%. 
What's  more,  there  won't  l>e  any  more 
automatic  revenue  windfalls  for  the  govern- 
ment. They  will  be  eliminated  by  the  1981 
law  that  indexes  tax  brackets.  If  Congress 
wants  more  revenue,  it  will  have  to  vote  for 
new  measures  and  take  the  political  heat. 

This  fact  carries  profound  political  signifi- 
cance. No  longer  can  politicians  dispense  po- 
litical favors  without  regard  to  the  tough 
questions  of  spending-and-revenue  trade- 
offs. Representing  back-home  constituencies 
will  become  much  more  difficult  and  much 
less  fun— but  probably  more  responsible. 
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This  remains  only  dimly  perceived  by 
many  on  Capitol  Hill.  As  the  significance  of 
tax  indexing  began  to  seep  into  the  congres- 
sional consciousness,  many  simply  assumed 
that  it  would  be  repealed,  just  as  the  presi- 
dent's individual  income-tax  cuts  were  ex- 
pected to  be  scaled  back.  But  it  now  seems 
apparent  that  that  won't  happen,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  would  set  off  that 
middle  class  that,  battered  and  angry  in 
1980,  fostered  this  tax-policy  revolution  in 
the  first  place. 

In  fact,  many  Democrats  were  skittish 
when  House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill 
sought  to  scale  back  this  year's  individual 
tax-cut  installment,  beginning  with  taxpay- 
ers earning  $40,000  to  $50,000.  Connecticut's 
Rep.  Barbara  Kennelly.  a  Democrat  with 
well-honed  political  instincts,  noted  at  the 
time  that  a  two-income  family  living  on 
$50,000  with  two  children  in  college  and  a 
12%  mortgage  probably  doesn't  consider 
itself  very  well  off  at  all.  And  many  young 
House  Democrats  are  warning  their  leaders 
that  attacks  on  tax  indexing  *ould  fall  un- 
acceptably  hard  on  lower-  and  middle- 
income  Americans.  Tax  brackets  are  nar- 
rower at  those  income  levels,  and  inflation 
pushes  those  taxpayers  into  higher  brackets 
much  more  quickly.  As  for  Republicans, 
•it's  Holy  Grail  for  us, "  says  a  top  GOP 
House  staff  official. 

Thus,  indexing  seems  to  have  arrived, 
bringing  with  it  some  big  implications. 
Among  them: 

Experimental  economics:  Although 
there's  widespread  skepticism  about  supply- 
side  predictions  that  economic  growth 
spurred  by  Mr.  Reagan's  lax  cuts  can  slash 
deficits,  that  proposition  now  seems  des- 
tined for  a  genuine  test  (depending,  of 
course,  on  the  nature  of  monetary  policy  in 
coming  months).  The  Reagan  tax  cuts  won't 
be  obliterated  by  Congress  before  they  have 
a  chance  to  have  some  of  the  impact  pre- 
dicted by  supply-siders.  And  to  whatever 
extent  they  do  have  impact,  that  will  reduce 
the  need  for  future  tax  increases. 

Tax-Spending  Trade-offs:  Bereft  of  ajjto- 
matic  tax  increases,  congressional  friends  of 
various  spending  interests  will  find  them- 
selves in  an  entirely  new  political  game. 
They  may  win  some  revenue-raising  conces- 
sions in  order  to  protect  some  pet  programs, 
but  almost  certainly  they  will  have  to  give 
up  some  other  spending  in  exchange.  The 
balance  of  political  power,  once  held  by 
spending  advocates,  is  now  much  more 
evenly  divided  between  spending  and  tax- 
cut  advocates,  with  tax-cutters  clearly  hold- 
ing the  edge  as  long  as  they  hold  the  White 
House.  Already,  in  fact,  we  see  a  dearth  of 
new  spending  measures  getting  serious  at- 
tention in  Congress. 

Institutional  Changes:  The  administration 
actually  could  get  even  more  leverage  oyer 
Congress  as  lawmakers  come  to  grips  with 
the  distasteful  choices  they  will  face  on 
fiscal  matters.  One  way  to  escape  the  politi- 
cal whipsaw  is  to  dump  more  responsibility 
on  the  president,  to  give  him  greater  power 
to  rescind  congressionally  mandated  spend- 
ing. This  seemed  laughably  impossible  a  few 
years  ago:  it's  now  being  discussed  more  se- 
riously than  ever,  and  many  lawmakers  see 
growing  support  for  it. 

Tax  Reform:  When  Congress  does  more  to 
raise  revenues,  it  probably  will  follow  the 
1982  course  and  pare  down  tax  preferences 
before  attempting  to  take  back  the  broad- 
based  tax-rate  cuts  enacted  in  1981.  It  wont 
be  easy:  The  corporate  and  other  special  in- 
terests, with  their  high-priced  lobbyists  and 
special  access  to  Congress,  may  look  back  on 


the  big  1981  bill,  that  catchall  of  tax  goo- 
dies, as  their  greatest  hour.  But  taking  on 
some  of  them  surely  will  be  more  palatable 
than  raising  the  ire  of  that  tax-weary 
middle  class.  Thus.  Congress  may  be  headed 
toward  a  synthesis  of  the  tax-preference 
hostility  of  Ux-reform  advocates  and  the 
rate-reduction  advocacy  of  supply-siders. 

All  this  certainly  is  not  to  suggest  that 
these  developments  will  lead  to  a  balanced 
budget  any  time  soon.  Nearly  four  years  of 
covering  fiscal  legislation  does  not  exactly 
breed  political  naivete.  But  it  is  to  suggest 
that  the  Reagan  revolution  is  just  beginning 
to  be  felt  politically  by  a  Congress  in  the 
grip  of  tax  and  spending  decisions  amid 
huge  projected  deficits.  From  now  on,  fiscal 
battles  will  be  fought  on  an  entirely  new 
battleground.* 


February  21,  1984 
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SOVIET  JEWRY 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
one  frequently  hears  reference  made 
to  'doublespeak,"  George  Orwell's  fit- 
ting characterization  of  the  deliberate 
distortion  of  the  meaning  of  words  to 
the  point  where  they  serve  not  to 
convey  ideas  or  information  but  rather 
to  obscure  and  to  deceive. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  for  many 
years  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  em- 
barked upon  a  sustained  propaganda 
attack  against  the  legitimacy  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  a  campaign  in  which 
doublespeak  has  been  raised  to  levels 
of  state  policy.  In  this,  as  I  have 
stated.  Israel  serves  as  a  metaphor  for 
the  West.  Israel's  very  right  to  exist  as 
a  sovereign  nation  has  been  chal- 
lenged frequently  through  attacks  on 
Zionism,  and  the  institutions  of  the  Is- 
raeli Government, 

Incredibly.  Pravda.  the  official  voice 
Cf  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  accuse  Zionists  of 
complicity  with  Nazi  atrocities  against 
Jews  during  the  Second  World  War. 
The  thinly  disguised  anti-Semitism  of 
the  Soviet  Government,  and  its 
simple-minded  mendacity  in  respect 
thereof,  is  nowhere  more  blatant  than 
in  an  article  published  in  Pravda  on 
January  17.  It  is  attributed  to  one 
Vladimir  Bolshakov.  a  professional 
propagandist  whose  particular  special- 
ity seems  to  be  the  discrediting  of  Zi- 
onism as  racism. 

In  the  course  of  one  medium-length 
article.  Bolshakov  manages  to  equate 
Zionism  with  racism,  fascism,  and 
nazism. 

In  the  Pravda  article  to  which  I  have 
referred,  Mr.  Bolshakov  asks:  "How 
can  there  be  any  question  of  anti-Sem- 
itism in  the  U.S.S.R.— a  country  where 
the  propaganda  of  racism  and  national 
enmity,  including  anti-Semitism— is 
forbidden  by  law?" 

The  facts  reveal  this  outrageous 
claim  for  what  it  is. 

Recently,  the  Greater  New  York 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  an- 
nounced that  in  the  course  of  1983 
only  1,314  Jews  were  permitted  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is 


the  lowest  level  of  Jewish  emigration 
in  20  years,  and  it  represents  a  98-per- 
cent decline  from  the  51.320  Jews  who 
left  the  Soviet  Union  in  1979. 

I  would  like  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  table  detailing 
the  emigration  levels  for  the  months 
of  1983  in  comparison  to  previous 
years. 

The  table  follows: 

JEWISH  EMIGRATION  FROM  THE  U.S.S.R. 

19?9       1980      1981      198?     1983 

tamwy 3,722  2.803  850  290  81 

febfuay 3,83/  3.023  1,407  283  125 

Match  ., 4,418  3,049  1,249  289  101 

Apiil    4,296  2,469  1,155  288  114 

May .._■_ .. 4,163  1,976  1,141  205  116 

lum  4.358  1,767  866  182  102 

luly      _ 4,068  1.205  779  186  167 

Au|usl 4,711  770  430  238  130 

Seplemto — ^ 4,663  1,307  405  246  135 

Oclobei 4,746  1,424  368  168  90 

Novprrtier 4.193  789  363  137  56 

Decemtw 4.145  889  434  176  97 

Total _.... 51,320    21,471     9.447     2,688     1,314 

Source  figufes  provided  by  Itie  Gtealer  New  Vork  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment—and the  officially  sanctioned 
Anti-Zionist  Committee  established 
last  April— would  like  the  world  to  be- 
lieve that  the  majority  of  Jews  who 
may  have  wanted  to  emigrate  have 
now  done  so.  This  is  not  the  case. 

There  are  today  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  best  as  can  be  determined,  some  3 
million  Jews,  Of  these,  more  than 
400.000  have  begun  the  tenuous  and 
dangerous  process  of  applying  for  exit 
visas.  Those  daring  to  apply  for  visas 
are  subject  to  KGB  harassment  that 
includes  physical  intimidation,  dismis- 
sal from  jobs,  and  threats  of  imprison- 
ment. 

Virtually  all  Jews  are  discriminated 
against  in  the  Soviet  Union.  One  is  not 
permitted  to  learn  Hebrew  or  to  teach 
classes  on  religion.  Jews  do  not  win  ad- 
mittance to  university,  or  to  responsi- 
ble positions  in  government  or  society. 
Those  who  in  these  circumstances 
therefore  desire  to  leave  are  merciless- 
ly persecuted.  These  are  facts. 

During  1983,  Soviet  authorities  in- 
creased already  strong  pressure  on 
Jews  who  wished  to  express  them- 
selves religiously  and  culturally, 
Hebrew  classes  are  disrupted,  prayer 
services  are  dispersed— Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  not  able  to  celebrate 
the  religious  holidays  central  to  their 
faith.  An  ominous  illustration  of  the 
heightened  pressure  on  observant 
Jews  is  the  harsh  sentence  given  to 
losef  Begun  by  a  Soviet  court  on  Octo- 
ber 14.  Begun,  whose  offense  was  to 
desire  to  emigrate  and  his  effort  to 
teach  the  Hebrew  language,  received 
the  maximum  sentence  of  12  years— 7 
years  in  prison  and  5  years  in  internal 
exile. 

Begun's  harsh  sentence  is  in  return 
a  grim  reminder  of  what  Soviet  au- 
thorities had  earlier  done  to  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  a  leader  of  the  Jewish 


cultural  movement  in  the  1970's. 
Shcharansky,  falsely  accused  of  espio- 
nage on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
and  sentenced  in  1978  to  13  years,  has 
suffered  in  labor  camps  and  is  now  im- 
prisoned in  the  notorious  Chistopol 
prison.  His  family  fears  that  he  is 
gravely  ill  and  is  not  receiving  proper 
medical  care— they  fear  for  his  life. 

In  December,  the  fate  of  losef 
Begun,  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  and 
other  Soviet  Jews  became  even  more 
uncertain  as  the  Soviet  Government 
imposed  a  new  law  permitting  prison 
officials  to  extend  by  up  to  5  years  the 
sentence  of  prisoners  who  allegedly 
disobey  or  oppose  labor  camp  authori- 
ties. The  new  measure,  article  188-3  of 
the  Criminal  Code  of  the  Russian  Re- 
public, went  into  effect  on  October  1. 
1983.  The  measure  is  a  weapon  to  be 
used  against  Soviet  dissidents  who 
continue  to  refuse  to  renounce  their 
causes  while  incarcerated. 

When  Pravda  asks,  "How  can  there 
be  any  question  of  anti-Semitism  in 
the  Soviet  Union?"  the  free  world 
must  resound  with  the  names  of  Ana- 
toly Shscharansky,  losef  Begun.  Ida 
Nudel,  Levi  Elbert,  and  the  thousands 
of  other  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  who 
suffer  especially  because  they  yearn  to 
leave. 

In  1984  doublespeak  must  not  de- 
ceive us.  For  if  we  do  not  speak  out  for 
human  rights— for  the  basic  rights  of 
Soviet  Jews— we  permit  the  Soviet 
Government  to  deceive  the  world.  The 
definition  of  truth  begins  to  fade  and 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  world  where 
human  rights  have  no  meaning.  The 
world  George  Orwell  described.* 


AMNESTY  FOR  ILLEGALS 
•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  our  immigration  laws 
enforced.  They  do  not  want  Congress 
to  capitulate  to  this  invasion  and 
grant  amnesty  to  millions  of  illegal 
aliens. 

No  one  knows  what  the  cost  of  am- 
nesty will  be.  However,  one  thing  is 
certain,  we  could  double  the  entire 
budget  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  for  a  fraction  of  the 
added  welfare  costs  of  amnesty. 

Victor  Riesel,  a  distinguished  colum- 
nist, warns  in  the  February  18  issue  of 
Human  Events  that  "Anmesty  for  Ille- 
gals Could  Bankrupt  U.S." 

I  ask  that  his  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
.  .  .  Amnesty  for  Illegals  Could  Bankrupt 
U.S. 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 

Your  personal  calculator  will  explode 
unless  it  can  reckon  the  billions  of  dollars  it 
will  cost  the  U.S.  at  a  minimum  before  1990 
if  all  illegal  aliens  or  "undocumented  work- 
ers" are  given  full  amnesty  under  the  bills 
now  being  conjured  in  Congress. 

Our  country,  with  its  wide-open  borders, 
would  lose  some  $150  billion  before  the  cen- 
tury's final  decade  rolls  in. 


There's  far  more  here  than  elephantine 
sums  looted  from  ballooning  entitlements 
by  those  who  sometimes  insouciantly  enter 
our  nation.  The  damage  includes  the  cost  of 
American  and  legal  aliens  displaced  from 
their  jobs  by  the  "undocumented"  ones.  It's 
estimated  that  65  legitimate  workers  are 
bumped  from  their  employment  by  every 
hundred  illegals  who  are  smuggled  or 
simply  wander  in. 

I've  been  on  this  illegal-alien  story  since 
Jimmy  Carter's  theoreticians  beatifically 
dubbed  the  newcomers  "undocumented 
workers. "  I've  discovered  that  even  those 
most  knowledgeable  in  law  enforcement 
areas  and  universities  aren't  certain  how 
many  illegals  there  are,  how  many  come  in 
annually  or  how  many  treat  themselves  to 
the  entitlements  ranging  from  food  stamps 
to  Medicaid. 

The  lowest  estimate  puts  working  illegals 
at  5.5  million.  The  moderates  place  them  at 
12  million.  And  the  specialists  who  pore 
over  computer  inputs  and  printouts  will 
wager  there  are  more  than  20  million. 

This  does  not  reflect  on  our  border  patrols 
or  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Ser\- 
ice.  What  force  can  round  up  the  tens  of 
thousands  who  sneak  in  monthly?  Each  ille- 
gal can  be  outfitted  quickly  and  supplied 
with  a  full  set  of  his  or  her  documents  for  as 
little  as  $25  to  $100,  depending  on  the 
locale. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  tries. 
It  issues  about  12  million  cards  yearly.  And 
200.000  of  them  go  to  legal  aliens  who  are 
prohibited  from  taking  jobs  in  this  country. 
The  cards  are  needed  for  bankbooks,  stock- 
holders registration,  driver's  licenses,  uni- 
versity enrollment  and  all  sorts  of  pay- 
ments. 

However,  only  a  small  number  of  these  ac- 
count for  false  identity  capers.  But  cards  are 
lost  or  passed  on  by  some  who  leave  the 
country.  Yet  in  the  next  five  years  there 
will  be  about  a  million  of  them  around. 

What  did  confound  even  a  coordinated 
group  made  up  of  U.S.  agency  experts  is  the 
impossibility  of  toumiqueting  the  flood  of 
false  identity  papers.  Only  an  identity  card, 
carefully  devised  of  material  which  would 
be  almost  uncounterfeitable,  could  do  it. 
But  there  are  strong  forces  opposed  to  such 
"ID"— though  such  tickets  are  mandatory  in 
many  nations. 

A  dramatic  report  comes  from  a  Rice  Uni- 
versity (Texas)  study  that  concludes  that  il- 
legals displace  American  workers  who  in 
turn  cost  the  nation  some  $25  billion  annu- 
ally. This  loss  spurts  from  the  payment  to 
the  jobless  of  unemployment  compensation, 
the  drop  of  income  tax  from  the  displaced, 
and  lowering  of  tax  revenue  because  the 
"undocumented  workers"  frequently  are 
paid  under  the  table  and  take  less  on  the 
record  for  the  IRS. 

The  tragedy  is  that  some  of  the  legal 
aliens  and  a  citizenry  edged  out  of  work  by 
the  newcomers  stay  on  the  unemployment 
list  for  lengthy  periods.  This  adds  to  the 
cost  of  production  because  the  employer's 
unemplojTnent  compensation  rates  covering 
his  entire  work  force  increase.  This  upward 
adjustment  is  usually  permanent. 

Exactly  how  many  of  our  people  are  dis- 
employed  by  "undocumented  workers"  can't 
be  counted  because  the  number  of  illegals  is 
estimated  from  five  million  to  20  million. 
Some  of  them  reportedly  commute.  They 
come.  They  buy  false  identities.  They  save 
sufficiently  to  return  home.  They  visit  their 
families  on  a  line  from  Mexico  to  Hong 
Kong  and  then  slip  back  in. 
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They  especially  hurt  our  minority  work- 
ers—many blacks,  Hlspanics  and  others  who 
are  in  apparel  shops,  ■factories-in-the- 
fields"  (agricultural  employment),  and  in 
hotels  and  restaurant  kitchens. 

This  adds  more  jobless  to  welfare  and 
Medicaid  rosters.  And  if  the  "undocumented 
workers."  with  their  forged  papers,  are 
senior  citizens,  it  pumps  up  Social  Security 
and  more  swiftly  empties  the  Medicare 
fund.  ^  „ 

Add  to  this  the  steady  dispatch  of  dollars 
abroad  by  the  illegals.  This  is  cautiously  es- 
timated at  about  $3  billion  yearly.  It  in- 
creases our  rocketing  foreign  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  Surely  the  monies  are 
needed  by  families  abroad. 

But  what  of  our  own  workers  desperate 
for  the  dollars  here?  What  of  the  difficulty 
to  trace  fakery  of  those  in  our  entitlement 
programs  whose  checks  are  sent  abroad  and 
who  suddenly  develop  wives  and  other  de- 
pendents? The  General  Accounting  Office 
has  probed  that  one. 

Yet  the  Congress  is  prepared  to  enact  a 
general  amnesty  law.  Why?  The  cost  of  this 
is  judged  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  at  $2  billion  to  $3  billion  an- 
nually during  the  next  five  years.  This 
would  spring  from  the  entitlemenU  which 
newly  legalized  aliens  would  acquire. 

It  doesn't  include  the  annual  loss  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  from  those  pushed  from 
their  jobs  by  illegals.  The  OMBs  figures  are 
the  most  cautious. 

Why  should  the  "undocumented"  ones  be 
granted  anything  if  they've  been  here  only 
a  few  years  and  have  hurt  our  own  workers? 
Why  should  the  taxpayers  have  to  make  up 
about  $30  billion  a  year?  Amnesty,  unless 
limited,  isn't  charity.  Its  masochism.* 
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There's  Life  Atteh  Red-Eyed  Pete 

No  matter  how  you  feel  about  Caldwell's 
potential  for  becoming  a  booming  retire- 
ment community,  you  have  to  hand  it  to 
Mayor  Al  McCluskey.  He  keeps  coming  up 
with  interesting  ideas. 

The  latest  from  Caldwell's  inimitable 
chief  executive  Is  his  proposal  to  promote 
the  city  as  a  place  for  retirees  to  settle. 
McCluskey  talks— enthusiastically.  of 
course— about  Caldwell's  peaceful  nature, 
medical  facilities,  recreational  opportunities 
and  good  climate. 

Whether  McCluskey  will  succeed  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  he  already  has  shown  that 
he  is  willing  to  play  his  hunches  and  try  his 
ideas— apparently  without  worrying  unduly 
about  testing  the  political  wind  aforehand. 

McCluskey  has  floated  a  lot  of  ideas  in  his 
three  years  as  mayor.  He  proposed  punish- 
ing drunken  drivers  by  putting  the  letters 
"DUI "  on  their  license  plates.  He  came  up 
with  a  scheme  to  generate  power  by  install- 
ing a  turbine  in  Indian  Creek.  He  organized 
the  Young  ^dult  Advisory  Council  so  that 
juvenile  first-offenders  could  stay  out  of 
court  by  appearing  for  retribution  before  a 
group  of  residents.  He  organized  a  Mexican- 
American  Advisory  Council  to  try  to  pro- 
mote better  relations  between  Hispanics  and 
Anglos  in  Caldwell. 

And.  most  recently,  he  amused  the  whole 
valley  by  promoting  the  whimsical  funeral 
of  Red-Eyed  Pete,  the  traffic  light  that  used 
to  hang  at  the  intersection  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Interstate  84. 

Not  all  of  McCluskey's  ideas  will  pan  out. 
but  the  important  thing  is  that  he  keeps 
plugging  away.  Idaho  could  use  more  like 
him.* 


WE  NEED  MORE  MAYORS  LIKE 
AL  McCLUSKEY 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  back  in 
my  hometown  of  Caldwell,  Idaho,  we 
have  a  very  interesting  and  hard-work- 
ing mayor  named  Al  McCluskey. 
Mayor  McCluskey  does  not  wait  for 
things  "to  happen;  he  makes  them 
happen.  He  does  not  wait  for  Uncle 
Sam  to  solve  the  city's  problems;  he 
takes  the  initiative  and  encourages  the 
citizens  of  Caldwell  to  do  the  same. 

The  Idaho  Statesman,  in  a  recent 
^itorial.  called  attention  to  several  of 
Mayor  McCluskey's  especially  imagi- 
native ideas  and  proposals  such  as 
punishing  drunken  drivers  by  putting 
the  letters  "DUI"  on  their  license 
plates,  and  organizing  a  Mexican- 
American  Advisory  Council  to  promote 
better  relations  between  Hispanics  and 
Anglos  in  Caldwell. 

Some  of  his  ideas  cannot  actually  be 
applied  to  a  given  situation.  But 
Mayor  McCluskey  at  least  is  trying  to 
find  solutions  to  Caldwell's  problems 
in  Caldwell,  instead  of  looking  to 
Washington  with  his  hopes  high  and 
his  hand  out.  We  need  more  mayors 
like  him  in  Idaho  and  every  other 
State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Idaho 
Statesman  editorial.  "There's  Life  After 
Red-Eyed  Pete."  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 


ROY  RICHARDS 

•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  Mr.  Roy 
Richards,  president  and  founder  of 
Southwire  Co.  in  Carrollton,  Ga.,  for 
being  named  Copper  Man  of  the  Year 
for  1984.  Mr.  Richards  is  the  first 
copper  fabricator  to  receive  this 
honor. 

Mr.  Richards  was  the  driving  force 
behind  the  development  of  the  contin- 
uous casting  of  copper  rod  in  1963,  a 
process  that  revolutionized  the  copper 
industry  and  advanced  his  small  west 
Georgia  wire  mill  into  the  internation- 
al marketplace.  Today,  60  percent  of 
the  copper  rod  made  in  the  free  world 
is  on  continuous  casting  machines  de- 
signed by  Southwire  Co. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  honor  for  me  person- 
ally and  on  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  to  recognize  Mr.  Richards' 
outstanding  achievements.  I  hope  that 
other  fine  Georgians  continue  to 
follow  Mr.  Richards'  pursuit  of  such 
fine  technological  advances.* 


SENATOR  BRADLEY,  A  TEAM 
PLAYER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  there  appears  an  ar- 
ticle on  our  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley). 
Though  the  article  concerns  Senator 
Bradley's  career  as  a  professional  bas- 
ketball player,  it  touches  on  those 
qualities   which    have   made   Senator 


Bradley  a  successful  Senator  as  well. 
These  include  his  ever-ready  willing- 
ness to  work  as  a  team  player  and  his 
disciplined  dedication  to  the  task  at 
hand,  whether  it  be  perfecting  his  bas- 
ketball skill  or  mastering  the  many 
duties  which  make  up  a  Senator's  day. 
I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor on  the  honor  he  received  as  of  last 
Saturday  night  in  New  York.  If  other 
Senators  have  not  noticed  it,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  article  entitled  "Brad- 
ley: Team  Player  Gets  Singular 
Honor."  I  would  like  just  to  read  a  sen- 
tence or  two,  as  follows: 

No.  24  belongs  to  the  ages  now.  It  hangs 
high  above  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
floor,  with  No.  19.  No.  22  and  No.  10.  Up 
there  for  generations  to  remember  with  af- 
fection. Pour  jerseys  from  the 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bradley:  Team  Player  Gets  Singular 
Honor 

(By  Tony  Komheiser) 
New  York.— No.  24  belongs  to  the  ages 
now.  It  hangs  high  above  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Floor,  with  No.  19.  No.  22 
and  No.  10.  Up  there  for  generations  to  re- 
member with  affection.  Pour  jerseys  from 
the  greatest  team  I  ever  saw.  the  New  York 
Knickerbockers  of  1969  to  1973:  Reed's,  De- 
Busschere's,  Prazier's  and  now  Bradley's. 
Camelot's  team.  A  team  of  truth  and 
beauty,  a  team  of  all  for  one  and  one  for  all, 
a  team  whose  whole  was  always  greater, 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

On  Saturday  night,  a  man  who  has  spent 
his  adult  life  in  public  view,  a  man  of  disci- 
pline and  accomplishment,  a  fine  and  good 
man  in  rare  position  to  become  a  great  man, 
warmed  himself  in  the  brilliant  sun  of  grati- 
tude. As  19.591  fans— including  former 
teammates  like  Dave  DeBusschere.  Earl 
Monroe.  Jerry  Lucas.  Phil  Jackson,  Cazzie 
Russell.  Dick  Barnett  and  Dave  Stall- 
worth— cheered  lustily.  Bill  Bradley,  once  a 
small  forward  and  now  a  U.S.  senator  from 
New  Jersey,  was  awarded  the  ultimate  ath- 
letic honor,  having  his  uniform  retired. 

"I  remember  years  ago. "  Bradley  told  the 
crowd,  "after  a  game  in  Chicago,  a  man 
coming  up  to  me  and  asking  me.    Do  you 
really  like  playing  ball?' 
Yes,  yes.  I  do,'  I  told  him. 
"  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean.'  he  said. 
I  used  to  play  the  trumpet  in  a  band.  We 
were  good.  So  good  that  we  got  offers  to 
tour,   the   others   wanted   to  do   it,   but   I 
didn't." 
"  Why  not?'  I  asked  him. 
"  I  guess  because  it  didn't  fit  in  my  life's 
plan.  It  didn't  seem  secure.  So  I  went  to  law 
school  instead.' 
"  And  do  you  like  the  law?'  I  asked  him. 
■'  Yes,'  he  said.   But  not  like  playing  the 
trumpet.' " 

A  week  t>efore  the  ceremony.  Bradley  sat 
in  his  Senate  office  and  spoke  about  the 
honor  about  to  come.  "I  first  heard  about  it 
last  summer, "  he  said.  "I  kind  of  felt  like, 
well,  okay."  He  waved  his  arms  in  an  embar- 
rassed manner.  "I'd  had  some  second 
thoughts  about  it.  Part  of  me  said,  I  don't 
think  I  should  have  it  retired  until  after 


Monroe,  maybe  even  Bamett.'  Part  of  me 
asked  the  question:  "Do  you  deserve  this?' 

'"But  ultimately,  I  said  that's  for  others  to 
judge,  whether  I  do  or  I  don't.  Do  I  feel  like 
I  was  a  contributing  member  of  that  group? 
Yes.  Do  I  feel  like  I  played  a  significant 
role?  Yes.  So  the  more  I  thought  about  it, 
the  more  I  felt  very  sentimental  about  it, 
the  more  I  liked  it. 

""But  was  I  great?"  Bradley  considered  the 
question  fully;  he  never  averaged  more  than 
16  points  per  game  in  10  pro  seasons,  his 
career  average  was  under  13  points  per 
game.  "No,  I  don't  think  I  was  great— not  if 
you  define  great  through  points.  But  if  you 
define  it  in  different  terms  it  becomes  more 
complex.  In  the  pros  I  really  had  to  sense 
what  my  role  was;  I  had  to  be  much  more 
subtle  than  in  college." 

He  smiled  at  the  sense  of  what  he'd  done, 
how  he'd  changed,  who  he  was.  "That's  why 
this  means  so  much  to  me.  Because  it's  done 
within  the  concept  of  the  team.  There  was 
an  element  of  truth  to  that  team. 

"It  wasn't  that  we  won.  but  how  we  won. 
We  did  it  in  a  way  that  energized  everybody. 
The  crowd  was  a  part  of  it.  and  we  were  a 
part  of  it  individually  and  as  a  whole.  We 
were  all  breathing  in  at  the  same  moment, 
all  exhaling  at  the  same  moment.  Maybe  in 
one  game,  or  a  two-of-three.  we  might  be 
overpowered.  But  if  the  series  lasted  long 
enough,  we'd  have  found  a  way  to  win." 

If  he  chose,  Bradley  could  paper  the  walls 
of  his  office  with  photos  that  give  testimony 
to  his  athletic  prowess.  Instead,  he  has 
hung  only  two.  One  was  taken  at  the  buzzer 
ending  the  dramatic  seventh  game  of  the 
1970  championship  series  against  Los  Ange- 
les, in  which  Bradley's  clenched  fists  are 
halfway  to  heaven.  And  the  other,  taken 
seconds  after  the  Knicks'  1973  champion- 
ship clincher  against  those  same  Lakers,  in 
which  Bradley  has  jumped  into  Reed's 
arms,  basketball's  version  of  the  famous 
Don  Larsen-Yogi  Berra  moment  of  ecstasy. 

It  is  instructive  that  Bradley,  not  given  to 
public  passion,  should  declare  these  photos 
his  personal  favorites. 

"The  elation,  the  emotional  release,  the 
sense  of  accomplishment,  the  sense  of  joy," 
Bradley  said,  smiling  as  much  at  what  they 
say  to  him  as  what  they  say  about  him.  "I 
guess  those  are  the  peak  moments." 

He  seemed  slightly  embarrassed  at  his  un- 
characteristic emotional  expansiveness,  but 
the  lesson  outweighed  the  risk.  "What  kept 
me  playing,"  he  said,  "were  the  experience 
of  those  peaks,  he  wanting  to  have  them 
again,  and  those  moments  when  things 
worked  together  correctly— the  backdoor 
play:  the  pass  that  leads  to  the  pass  that 
leads  to  the  basket;  the  sense  that  somehow 
or  other  things  were  right,  the  group 
meshed." 

AH  for  one.  one  for  all. 

"Those  moments,"  Bradley  said,  satisfied 
that  indeed  the  Knicks  had  managed  to 
catch  the  wind,  "those  moments  have  an  in- 
exorable Tightness  to  them." 

When  he  left  professional  basketball  in 
1977.  Bradley  left  for  good.  Unlike  so  many 
athletes  who  suffer  withdrawal  pains  and 
cannot  adjust  to  a  life  beyond  the  playing 
fields,  Bradley  never  looked  back  in  longing. 
Not  since  then  has  he  played  a  game  of  bas- 
ketball. No  full  court.  No  half  court.  Not 
even  one-on-one.  What's  done  is  done. 

And  yet  there  was  a  time  last  summer. 
Well,  better  to  let  him  tell  it: 

"I  had  turned  40,"  Bradley  said,  "and  for  a 
present  somebody  had  given  me  a  tape  of 
the  seventh  game  of  the  1970  champion- 
ship. I  took  it  home  and  played  it  for  my  5- 


year-old  daughter:  it  was  the  first  time  she'd 
ever  seen  me  playing  basketball.  She  knows 
Willis  and  Dave,  and  when  she  saw  the  tape 
she  said.  'There's  Mr.  Reed.'  I  said,  'That's 
right.  And  there's  Mr.  DeBusschere."  She 
looked  at  the  man  I  was  pointing  to  and 
said.  'That"s  not  Mr.  DeBusschere.  Mr.  De- 
Busschere has  gray  hair." " 

Bradley  chuckled.  Age,  you  unrelenting 
thief,  you. 

■"Anyway,"  Bradley  said,  ""after  I  watched 
it,  I  really  kind  of  got  the  itch.  So  I  went 
down  to  a  playground  near  the  house  and 
started  shooting  around.  I  went  through  my 
warm-up  routine,  the  one  Td  done  since  I 
was  14  years  old.  Only  I  didn't  spend  my 
usual  three  hours  doing  it.  just  40  minutes. 
The  first  10  minutes  were  just  range  find- 
ing. I  went  from  spot  to  spot,  trying  to  hit 
13  or  15  in  a  row.  I  didn't  do  much  jumping; 
I  couldn't.  But  I  found  that  you  never  really 
lose  your  shot,  you  just  lose  the  ability  to 
get  your  shot.  You  lose  the  ability  to  move 
and  the  ability  to  last.  Tell  you  the  truth, 
after  I  found  my  range,  it  felt  terrific.  The 
only  problem  was  the  next  day." 

Bradley's  laugh  was  as  rich  as  hot  fudge. 

"The  next  day  my  knees  were  aching." 

Bradley  went  down  to  the  court  a  few 
times  after  that.  Once  there  were  some  kids 
shooting  around,  and  they  said  to  him, 
"Let's  play."  He  was  convinced  they  didn't 
know  him.  "How  could  they?  I  was  just 
some  older  man  shooting  baskets  in  a  play- 
ground." 

Bradley  declined  the  game.  It  wasn't  part 
of  his  life's  plan  any  more. 

The  trumpet  stays  in  a  case  now,  its  lovely 
notes  stilled.  Perhaps  forever.  The  song  is 
gone,  but  the  melody  lingers  on. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Executive  Calendar  on  this  side  shows 
that  nominations  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  beginning  under 
New  Reports  and  continuing  on  page 
2,  as  well  as  nominations  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, have  been  cleared  for  action  by 
unanimous  consent.  May  I  inquire  of 
the  minority  leader  if  he  is  prepared 
at  this  time  to  consider  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  those  nominations? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority is  prepared  to  proceed  only 
with  the  two  nominations  on  page  1  of 
the  calendar. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that 
suggests  that  there  is  one  nomination 
we  can  do  at  this  time  that  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides.  That  is  Calendar 
Order  No.  461,  the  nomination  of 
Richard  Thomas  Montoya,  of  Texais, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  now  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  considering 
that  nomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Richard  Thomas  Montoya. 
of  Texas,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources unanimously  approved  the 
nomination  of  Richard  Thomas  Mon- 
toya, of  Texas,  to  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  Territorial 
and  International  Affairs  on  Thurs- 
day, February  9,  1984.  A  hearing  to 
consider  Mr.  Montoya's  nomination 
was  held  on  Monday.  February  6.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  selection  of  Mr.  Montoya 
to  assume  the  role  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  Montoya  is  currently  serving  as 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Territo- 
rial and  International  Affairs,  having 
previously  served  as  Deputy  Secretary. 
As  such,  he  has  demonstrated  the  abil- 
ity and  skills  essential  to  serve  effec- 
tively in  the  position  for  which  he  has 
been  nominated. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  recommend 
Senate  approval  of  the  nomination  of 
Richard  Thomas  Montoya  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Territorial  and  International  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  nomination  was 
considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  this 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10:30 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
CERTAIN  SENATORS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  six  Sena- 
tors be  recognized  on  special  orders  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each  as  fol- 
lows in  this  order:  Senators  Jepsen, 
Proxmire.  Baucus.  Abdnor,  Exon.  and 
Hart. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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under  the  control  of  the  minority 
leader  or  his  designee  and  1  hour 
under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  his  des- 
ignee. Before  the  Chair  puts  that  re- 
quest, the  meaning  of  the  request  is 
that  if  there  is  2'/2  hours,  it  will  be  di- 
vided l'/2  hours  to  1  hour.  If  there  is 
more  time,  the  remaining  time,  if  any, 
will  be  divided  on  the  same  ratio  in 
order  to  assure  equity  on  both  sides. 

I  put  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


Senate  now  stand  in  recess  until  10:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
4:31  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  February  22,  1984,  at 
10:30  a.m. 


ORDER  FOR  VOTE  TOMORROW 
AT  2:30  P.M.  ON  S.  1765 

Mr.  BAKEai.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest I  am  about  to  put  now  I  believe 
is  clear  in  all  its  components,  but  let 
me  state  it  now  for  the  consideration 
of  the  minority  leader  and  other  Mem- 
bers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
hour  of  2:30  p.m.  on  tomorrow,  Febru- 
ary 22,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on 
the  passage  of  S.  1765,  the  death  pen- 
alty bill,  and  that  paragraph  4  of  rule 
XII  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that,  after  the  execution  of 
special  orders,  there  will  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  to  be  followed  by  a 
resumption  of  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business,  which  is  the 
death  penalty  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  on  this  side  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  52,  which  is  Calendar  Order  356,  the 
career  crime  bill,  after  the  disposition 
of  the  death  penalty  bill. 

After  the  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  is  completed, 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business,  which  is  S. 
1765,  the  death  penalty  bill.  A  vote  on 
that  measure  will  occur  at  2:30  p.m. 
The  leadership  on  this  side  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  turn  to  consideration  of  the 
career  crime  bill  after  the  disposition 
of  the  death  penalty  bill. 

DIVISION  OF  TIME  ON  DEBATE 

Mr.  President,  the  minority  leader 
has  suggested,  and  very  properly  so, 
that  we  allocate  the  time  available  for 
debate  on  the  death  penalty  bill  to- 
morrow. We  do  not  know  exactly  when 
we  shall  be  on  the  death  penalty  bill, 
but  I  would  estimate  that  we  can  be  on 
it  by  12  o'clock,  which  will  leave  ap- 
proximately 2Vi  hours  for  debate 
before  the  vote  occurs  at  2:30  p.m. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  debate  on  the  bill  tomorrow 
be  divided  on  the  ratio  of  IVi  hours 


THE  IOWA  CAUCUSES 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  this  brief  and  somewhat  face- 
tious statement.  Today  is  the  day  after 
the  Iowa  caucuses,  and  I  am  sure  that 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
wish  to  congratulate  the  winners  and 
commiserate  with  those  who  did  not 
win,  especially  to  point  out  that  Sena- 
tor Hart  will  be  with  us  tomorrow  and 
will  make  a  speech  in  this  special 
order  time.  We  will  all  be  here  listen- 
ing. I  cannot  help  but  be  a  little  nos- 
talgic, Mr.  President,  in  no  way  dimin- 
ishing or  disparaging  the  second  place 
finish  of  Senator  Hart  in  Iowa.  Three 
years  ago  I  also  was  a  candidate  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ticket,  and  while 
Senator  Hart  received  15  percent  and 
was  second  and  a  great  winner.  I  re- 
ceived 17  percent  and  was  third  and 
got  bombed.  So  times  do  change  ac- 
cording to  the  perspective.  I  congratu- 
late Senator  Hart  and  assure  him  I 
will  be  there  listening  with  keen  inter- 
est to  hear  how  he  did  that  and  to 
hear  the  latest  report  from  the  battle 
scene  in  Iowa. 


RECORD  TO  REMAIN  OPEN 
UNTIL  5:30  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  minority  leader  that  I  know 
of  nothing  else  to  be  done  today.  I  am 
prepared  to  ask  that  the  Record 
remain  open  today  until  5:30  p.m..  and 
if  we  have  nothing  else  to  transact.  I 
put  that  request  and  propose  then  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  stand  in  recess. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  will 
be  fine.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  have  nothing  further. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Member  is  seeking  recognition 
and  the  minority  leader  has  nothing 
further,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations  received   by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  February 
14,  1984.  under  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  February  9.  1984: 
The  Judiciary 

Harry  L.  Hupp,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  central  district  of  Cali- 
fornia vice  A.  Andrew  Hauk.  retired. 

Sarah  Evans  Barker,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of  In- 
diana vice  Cale  J.  Holder,  deceased. 
In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  promotion  to  the  permanent  grade 
of  commodore,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  624.  subject  to  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

medical  corps 

Caudill.  Robert  Paul.  Jr. 
Sears.  Henry  James  Tipp 
Summitt.  James  Knox 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Whittaker.  James  Benjamin 
Phillips.  Robert  Avery 
Squibb.  Rodney  Kaye 

CIVIL  engineer  CORPS 

Kelley,  Frederick  Guyer 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Koch.  Robert  Wayne 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  captains  of  the  Line 
of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  permanent 
grade  of  commodore,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  624.  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 

Johnson,  Thomas  James 
Ailes.  Robert  Heber 
Bump.  Stanley  Earl 
Campbell.  Norman  Dean 
Quast.  Harry  Stillman 
Koenig.  John  Weldon 
McGrail.  Charles  Reynolds.  Jr. 
Adams.  John  Warren 
Palmer.  Leslie  Nelson 
West.  Ralph  Whitaker.  Jr. 
Wheatley.  Gary  Francis 
Loftus.  Stephen  Francis 
Sharp.  Grant  Alexander 
Clexton.  Edward  William.  Jr. 
Colley.  Michael  Christian 
Taylor.  Raynor  Andrew  Kent 
Seesholtz.  John  Richard 
Fox.  Thomas  Robert 
Taylor.  Jeremy  Dolph 
Schwaab.  Denis  Thomas 
Less,  Anthony  Albert 
Gentz.  Richard  Corbett 
Rich.  Roger  Lee.  Jr. 
Cossey  James  Donald 
Toney.  Robert  Lee 
Pittenger.  Richard  Fay 
Donovan,  Francis  Raymond 
Gallo,  Salvatore  Frank 
Zeller,  Raymond  Guy 
Kersh.  John  McKay 
Truly.  Richard  Harrison 
Miller.  Paul  David 
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ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

Holloway.  Lowell  John 
Home.  Roger  Bigelow.  Jr. 

AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

Priichtenicht.  Richard  I5el 
Kirkpatrick.  John  Henry 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER   I  INTELLIGENCE! 

Studeman.  William  Oliver 

In  the  Army 
The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  Commissioned  Officers  of 
the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  593(a).  3385. 
and  3392: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Griffin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  W.  Himsel.  305-38- 
0300. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  A.  Jackson.  416-42- 
6831. 

Brig.  Gen.  Hubert  M.  Leonard.  239-24- 
5791. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lloyd  M.  Price.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ivan  R.  Smith.  422-22-.^303. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Alvin  D.  McArthur.  245-48- 
7774. 

Brig.  Gen.  Teddy  E.  Williams,  421-40- 
7175. 

Col.  Ronald  Bowman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Charles  D.  Brackeen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Billie  J.  Brinkley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Lytle  Brown  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Donald  Burdick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Glen  R.  Chapin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Richard  L.  Chastain.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Irwin  K.  Cockett,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Richard  D.  DeMara.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Norman  E.  Duckworth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Carl  G.  Parrell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  James  H.  Garner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Thomas  R.  Heam.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Marion  H.  Kinon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Howard  I.  Manweiler.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Bobby  L.  Matthews.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Amedeo  C.  Merolla.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Wafford  H.  Merrell.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  William  K.  McDaniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Max  V.  McLaughlin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Russell  E.  Summerlin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Richard  D.  Sylvain,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  David  J.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Mel  C.  Thrash.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Robert  C.  Thrasher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  George  W.  Treadwell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Richard  G.  Weinberg.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Stanley  J.  Wilk.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  February 
16.  1984.  under  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  February  9.  1984: 

Department  of  Defense 
Robert  H.  Conn,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary   of   the  Navy   (new   posi- 
tion—Public   Law    98-94    of   September    24. 
1983). 

The  Judiciary 
Edward  J.  Garcia,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia vice  Philip  C.  Wilklns.  retired. 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
Edward  Noonan  Ney,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  for  International 
Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring  April  28, 
1985.  vice  Charles  David  Ablard.  term  ex- 
pired. 
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Foreign  Service 

The  following-named  persons  of  the  agen- 
cies indicated  for  appointment  as  career 
members  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service  of 
the  classes  stated,  and  also  for  any  other  ap- 
pointments indicated: 

For  appointment  as  a  career  member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of  Minis- 
ter-Counselor, a  Consular  Officer,  and  a 
Secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Agency  for  International  Development 

Donald  D.  Cohen,  of  Maryland. 

For  appointment  in  the  Foreign  Service  as 
a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Ser\'- 
ice  of  the  United  States  of  America,  class  of 
Counselor: 

U.S.  Information  Agency 
Robert  Barry  Fulton,  of  Pennsylvania. 
For  appointment  as  a  career  member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of  Counsel- 
or, a  Consular  Officer,  and  a  Secretary  in 
the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Agency  for  International  Development 

Robert  H.  Bell,  of  Virginia. 

The  following-named  persons  of  the  agen- 
cies indicated  for  appointment  as  Foreign 
Service  Officers  of  the  classes  stated,  and 
also  for  the  other  appointments  indicated 
herewith: 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  2,  Consular  Officers,  and  Secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Department  of  State 

Manuel  F.  Acosta.  of  Arizona. 

Department  of  Commerce 

Eric  R.  Weaver,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

U.  S.  Information  Agency 

Marcia  Annette  Grant,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  3,  a  Consular  Officer,  and  a  Sec- 
retary in  the  Diplomatic  Ser\'ice  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Department  of  State 

Alfreda  Elizabeth  Meyers,  of  Arizona. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  4,  Consular  Officers,  and  Secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Department  of  State 

Vivienne  Zoe  Ascher,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Holly  Hamachek  Ashby,  of  Texas. 

Elizabeth  Pritchard  Barr,  of  Maryland. 

John  L.  Berntsen.  of  Wisconsin. 

Michael  Anthony  Butler,  of  Virginia. 

Karen  Ruth  Clark,  of  Calfornia. 

Margaret  E.  Colvin,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Robert  William  Dry,  of  Florida. 

William  D.  Fleming,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jane  Leahy  Miller  Floyd,  of  Washington. 

Stephen  Reid  Fox,  of  Washington. 

James  Jay  Hamilton,  of  New  York. 

William  Thomas  Harris,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Robert  B.  Houston  III.  of  Washington. 

Kristie  Anne  Kenney.  of  Virginia. 

Anne  M.  Koenig,  of  California. 

Robert  Lawrence  Lane,  of  Virginia. 

Edward  Alex  Lee,  of  Texas. 

Robert  L.  Luaces,  of  New  York. 

Donnie  Paul  Minyard,  of  Virginia. 

Anthony  C.  Newton,  of  New  Jersey. 

Kenneth  Morgan  Peoples,  of  Louisiana. 

Constance  Ann  Phlipot,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

David  R.  Ramos,  of  Texas. 

Charles  E.  Robertson  III,  of  Michigan. 


Camille  Elizabeth  Sailer,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Fabio  Marino  Saturni.  of  California. 

Marc  J.  Sievers.  of  Utah. 

Bernarr  L.  Stadius.  of  Oregon. 

Jacques  Stanitz  III,  of  Ohio. 

Judith  Anne  Strotz.  of  Virginia. 

Eleanor  Bly  Sutter,  of  New  York. 

Nadia  Tongour.  of  California. 

A.  Daniel  Weygandt.  of  Virginia. 

Alejandro  Daniel  Wolff,  of  California. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  4,  a  Consular  Officer,  and  a  Sec- 
retary in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Pamela  M.  Seaton.  of  Louisiana. 

The  following-named  members  of  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Commerce,  to  be  Consular  Officers 
and/or  Secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  indi- 
cated: 

Consular  Officers  and  Secretaries  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Elzabeth  Jamieson  Agnew.  of  Virginia. 

Paul  A.  Albers.  of  Minnesota. 

Phillip  Lee  Anto.  of  New  York. 

Lee  P.  Arellano,  of  Virginia. 

Richard  Charles  Beer,  of  Virginia. 

James  Bigus.  of  California. 

Richard  E.  Blee,  of  Virginia. 

Juliana  I.  Bray,  of  Wisconsin. 

Charles  C.  Burgess,  of  Florida. 

Kevin  A.  Callahan,  of  Virginia. 

John  J.  Carroll,  of  New  York. 

Arjun  Rex  Chakrawarti,  of  Louisiana. 

Mark  D.  Cheng,  of  Massachusetts. 

Martha  Cheng,  of  Kansas. 

Kenneth  Stephen  Chem.  of  New  York. 

Edith  C.  Clark,  of  California. 

John  C.  Clarkson.  of  Washington. 

Judith  M.  Cline.  of  New-  Mexico. 

Anne  Kathryn  Cusick,  of  California. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Daly,  of  Virginia. 

Garland  L.  Dennett,  of  Utah. 

Ronald  James  Deutch,  of  Texas. 

Joseph  L.  Dodds.  of  South  Dakota. 

Robert  Anthony  Dolce,  of  Connecticut. 

Boyd  Raymond  Doty,  of  Florida. 

Jonathan  C.  Downs,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Philip  Raymond.  Drouin,  of  Connecticut. 

Lewis  Keith  Elbinger.  of  Connecticut. 

Stanley  T.  Enga.  of  Hawaii. 

David  P.  Ewing,  of  Massachusetts. 

Carol  S.  Fuller,  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  W.  Fulton,  of  Virginia. 

Keith  Gainey,  of  Ohio. 

Stephen  A.  CJood,  of  Virginia. 

James  Bingham  Gray,  of  California. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Hayes,  of  Colorado. 

Craig  A.  Hoepfl,  of  Virginia. 

John  S.  Holt,  of  Texas. 

David  P.  Hunt,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Jason  Hyland,  of  California. 

Nancy  C.  Johnson,  of  Virginia. 

Randall  D.  Johnson,  of  Virginia. 

William  Kelly  Joyce,  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 

Hyong-Bum  Kim,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Ann  P.  Lambert,  of  Missouri. 

Christopher  Larson,  of  New  York. 

Robert  J.  Lavey,  of  Nebraska. 

Ruth  Gillian  Leavitt,  of  Virginia. 

Steven  P.  Levine,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Elizabeth  J.  Lewandowski,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

John  Arthur  Lowell,  of  Texas. 

Robert  E.  Mattingly,  of  Maryland.  t 

Louis  Mazel,  of  Massachusetts. 

Elizabeth  A.  Mclntyre.  of  Massachusetts. 
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Glenn  B.  Miller,  of  Massachusetts. 

Bryan  M.  Mills,  of  Texas. 

Maria  E.  Morales,  of  the  District  of  Co 
lumbia. 

Richard  Howell  Morgan,  of  Louisiana. 

Nancy  J.  Norem.  of  California. 

Daniel  John  OGrady.  of  Michigan. 

Richard  Para,  of  Texas. 

Paul  C.  Payne,  of  North  Carolina. 

James  Allison  Phillips,  of  California. 

Jeannette  Cohn  Pifta.  of  California. 

Susan  M.  Ratliff.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. ,  ^  , 

Raymond  Douglas  Richhart.  Jr..  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Earl  M.  Rickerson.  of  New  York. 

John  W.  Roberts,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Debra  S.  Sands,  of  California. 

Anita  G.  Schroeder.  of  Maryland. 

Eric  K.  Sletten,  of  Nevada. 

Eugenia  M.  Smith,  of  Ohio. 

Fred  L.  Smith,  of  Virginia. 

Gary  C.  Stansbury.  of  Arizona. 

Richard  M.  Stephenson.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Margaret  E.  Straub.  of  Virginia. 

McKim  Symington.  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Marianne  Toner,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Thaddeus  W.  Troy,  of  North  Carolina. 

Scott  W.  Tschirgi.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jonathan  Standen  Turak.  of  Maryland. 

David  Andrew  Tyler,  of  Illinois. 

Stephen  Andrew  Vann.  of  Alabama. 

Jeanne  R.  Vertefeuille.  of  Virginia. 

John  H.  Walbridge.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey. 

Samuel  Robert  Watson  III.  of  Virginia. 

Janet  M.  Weber,  of  New  York. 

Joseph  W.  Wippl.  of  Minnesota. 

Mary  Killers  Witt,  of  Virginia. 

Steven  H.  Zaveloff.  of  New  York. 

Robert  B.  Zuehlke.  of  Virginia. 

Consular  Officers  of  the  United  States  of 
America; 

Travis  A.  Pinley.  of  California. 

Joseph  J.  Hazewski.  of  Arizona. 

Annette  J.  Moore,  of  California. 

Raymond  M.  Nowakowski.  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

SecreUries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
th.e  United  States  of  America: 

John  Robert  Crook,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  F.  Grealy.  of  Massachusetts. 

Carol  A.  Murray  Kim.  of  Virginia. 

Gregory  D.  Stoloff .  of  New  York. 

John  R.  Thomson,  of  New  York. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
The  following  Regular  and  Reserve  offi- 
cers of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  for  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander; 


Keith  R.  Colwell 
William  D.  Chappell 
Thomas  J.  Neill 
Eric  H.  Olsson,  Jr. 
Michael  L.  Stafford 
Lawrence  B.  King 
James  H.  J. 

Schaeffer 
Michael  A.  Roberts 
David  P.  Miller 
Daniel  J.  Elliott 
Jeffrey  M.  Garrett 
Leonard  J.  Kelly.  Jr. 
James  M.  Seagraves 
Brian  V.  Hunter 
Guy  E.  Motzer 
Ronald  R.  Weston 
Richard  R. 

Beardsworth 
John  C.  Burson 
Terence  M.  Hurley 
Richard  E.  Lang 
Philip  M.  Sanders 


William  J.  Lee  II 
Michael  L.  Hardie 
Kenneth  U.  Dykstra 
Philip  G.  Matyas 
James  L.  House 
Peter  K.  Mitchell 
Kevin  J.  Eldridge 
Thomas  W.  Sechler 
Lawrence  1.  Kiem 
Richard  A.  Koehler 
Mark  A.  Fisher 
Joseph  F.  Ahern 
David  M.  Loerzel 
James  M.  Dwyer 
Richard  L.  Ryan 
Daniel  G.  Henderson 
Daniel  F.  Ryan  II 
Marcus  E.  Jorgensen 
Michael  E.  Saylor 
Gary  Krizanovic 
Stefen  G.  Venckus 
Scott  W.  Allen 
Timothy  W.  Hylton 


Paul  A.  Dufresne 
Richard  A.  Huwel 
David  W.  Reed 
Richard  J. 

Fitzpatrick 
John  A.  Wcislo 
Steven  L.  Nylund 
Steven  G.  Hein 
Thomas  C.  King.  Jr. 
Christopher 

Schoonmaker 
David  W.  Mackenzie 
James  B.  Crawford 
James  J.  Vallone 
Susan  M.  Krupanski 
Bradley  J.  Willis 
Edmond  R.  Morris 
Jerzy  J.  Kichner 
Stephen  J.  Harvey 
Richard  J.  Formisano 
Roger  D.  Kacmarski 
Thomas  C.  Mielke 
Donald  R.  OMalley 
Glenn  F.  Epler 
Carl  E.  McGill 
Patrick  E.  Ryan 
James  F.  Reed 
James  Rutkovsky 
Randall  W.  Preitas 
Thomas  M.  Curelli 
Ralph  L.  Crawford. 

Jr. 
Raymond  J.  Brown 
Steven  M.  Waldmann 
Thomas  J.  Mackell 
George  H.  Detweiler. 

Jr. 
Walter  Brawand  III 
Richard  A.  Roth 
Adan  D.  Guerrero 
Allen  L.  Thompson, 

Jr. 
John  J.  McQueeney 

II 
John  S.  Sedlak 
Dan  Deputy 
William  A.  Kosty 
Robert  J.  Papp.  Jr. 


James  M.  Garrett 
Victor  J.  Zoschak.  Jr. 
Jeffrey  J.  Hathaway 
Joseph  A.  Conroy.  Jr. 
Joseph  P.  Brusseau 
James  C.  Vansice 
Bruce  A.  Russell.  Jr. 
Albert  F.  Suchy  IV 
Guy  R.  Colonna 
Scott  F.  Kayser 
Stephen  K.  Toney 
Michael  W.  Collier 
Ronald  A.  Nilsen 
Dana  A.  Goward 
John  T.  O'Connor 
Robert  L.  Gazlay 
Richard  S.  Hartman. 

Jr. 
David  W.  Gault 
Gregory  B.  Kirkbride 
Kyle  W.  Blackman 
Robert  M.  Wicklund 
Drew  F.  Vanriper 
Gary  W.  Palmer 
John  T.  Murray 
Walter  E.  Hanson.  Jr. 
Arthur  E.  Brooks 
Charles  L.  Miller 
Joseph  C.  Bridger  III 
Gerald  M.  Davis 
Michael  L.  Maxey 
Robert  J.  BruUe 
Myles  S.  Boothe 
William  G.  Braceland 
Timothy  C.  Haugan 
Michael  M.  Blume 
David  G.  Dickman 
Thomas  D.  Johns 
James  E.  Spence 
Ronald  R.  Borison 
Robert  L.  Porter,  Jr. 
Mark  E.  Ashley 
Michael  J.  Chaplain 
Jeffrey  J.  Seeley 
Steven  G.  Hilferty 
Domenico  A.  Diiulio 
Kenneth  A.  Ward 
Jeffrey  G.  Lantz 
Robert  N.  Petersen 

In  THE  Coast  Guard 
The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain: 
Paul  E.  Burke  John  B.  Schempf 

The  following  officer  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander; 
David  M.  Bernstein 

The  following  Regular  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant: 


Douglas  P.  Riggins 
John  JO.  Lapke 
Joseph  V.  Pancotti 
William  J.  McHenry 
William  V.  Smyth 
Scott  M.  I.  HoUey 
Martin  D.  Stewart 
Charles  E.  McMahon 
Johnny  L.  HoUowell 
Duane  M.  Smith 
Christopher  T. 

Boegel 
George  A.  Cognet 
James  W.  Kelly 
Harvey  H.  Kammerer 
Daniel  A.  Neptun 
Earl  W.  Fairchild,  Jr. 
Gary  J.  Pox 
Rol)ert  P.  Rutledge 
Russell  E. 

Glendenning 


James  W.  Johnson 
John  C.  Gifford 
Robert  E.  Carson 
Robert  L.  Hood,  Jr. 
Douglas  J. 

Wisniewski 
Kevin  P.  Mizak 
Robert  W.  Nutting 
Bradley  M.  Jacobs 
Chet  A.  Hartley 
Gregory  A.  Kmiecik 
Leland  L.  Jones 
Jeffrey  O.  Stull 
Allen  Lotz 

Franz  P.  Schiffmann 
George  G.  Arbutina 
Kurt  W.  Nancarrow 
David  B.  McLeish 
Francis  J.  Sturm 
David  C.  Spillman 
Mark  Boe 


Dana  E.  Ware 
Richard  J.  Preston. 

Jr. 
Francis  A.  Dutch 
Daniel  K.  Oliver 
Kevin  A.  Redig 
Kevin  E.  Lodeen 
John  D.  McCann,  Jr. 
Kenneth  L.  Savoie 
Neal  J.  Armstrong 
Emil  Sikorsky  III 
Stephen  J.  Darmody 
Peter  J.  Boynton 
Herbert  A.  Black  III 
Kenneth  Carvalho 
John  H.  Russell 
Donald  A.  Moore,  Jr. 
Donald  L.  Sturdivant. 

Jr. 
David  A.  Medina 
Neil  O.  Buschman 
David  H.  Sump 
Michael  B.  Amonson 
Keith  Letourneau 
Joseph  T.  Ahern 
David  R.  King 
Alexander  O. 

Simonka,  Jr. 
Michael  J.  Scanlon. 

Jr. 
Jay  P.  Blinkinsop 
David  G.  Holman 
Paul  H.  Crissy 
Thomas  L.  Koontz 
Philip  T.  Daniels 
William  G.  Boehm 
Vincent  B.  Mitchell 

III 
Daniel  R.  May 
William  J.  Semrau 
Eric  M.  Jewess 
Edward  E.  Baker 
James  K.  Louttit 
Mark  A.  Kowalski 
John  Costello 
Linda  Johansen 
Susan  Donner 


Christopher  A.  Abel 
Norris  E.  Merkle 
Rol)ert  C.  Parker 
William  D. 

Wiedenhoeft 
Prank  E.  Mullen 
Keith  C.  Gross 
Joel  F.  Sasscer 
Jon  D.  Allen 
William  H  Jones 
Dan  S.  Takasugi 
Christopher  J. 

Conklin 
Kevin  S.  Cook 
Dane  S.  Egli 
Frank  H.  Leidy 
Thomas  K.  Ehni 
Douglas  B.  Lane 
Jeffrey  D.  Stieb 
Charles  N.  Dickerson 
William  J.  Belmondo 
George  D.  Walker. 

Jr. 
Mark  B.  Case 
Bruce  E.  Viekman 
Patrick  T.  Kelly 
Kenneth  L.  King,  Jr. 
Curtis  L.  Dubay 
Bruce  M  Ross 
Michael  L.  Blair 
Charles  S.  Johnson. 

Jr. 
Richard  L.  Boy.  Jr. 
Timothy  R.  Girton 
Donald  R.  Wright 
Robert  C.  Ayer 
Ronald  A.  Gan 
Neil  E.  Vandevoorde 
Daniel  D.  Cronin 
David  P.  McDede 
David  C.  Aurand 
Michael  J.  Burgard 
G.  Arthur  Robbins 
Mark  J.  Piebrandt 
William  R.  Grawe 
Stephen  L.  Sielbeck 
Jon  M.  Watson 
Michael  S.  Swegles 

The  following  Regular  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  (junior  grade): 
Richard  L.  Wharton     William  R.  Wilson 


Edward  D.  Zacharias 
Perry  J.  Colburn 
Patrick  Tlmmerman 
Duane  E.  Stenbak 
Richard  E.  Hoffman 
David  A.  Flag 
Richard  A.  Boyd 
William  M.  Eastman 


Philip  B.  Serinis 
David  K.  Seavey 
James  E.  Morrison 
Steven  R.  Baum 
Timothy  J.  Rourke 
Andrew  L.  Daly 
Lyle  A.  Rice 
Paul  J.  Cormier 


The  following  Regular  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  to  be  a  permanent  commissioned  offi- 
cer in  the  Regular  Coast  Guard  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant: 
Kim  N.  Rose 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The     following-named     colonels    of     the 
Marine  Corps  for  promotion  to  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  brigadier  general,  pursuant  to 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  624: 
Frederick  E.  Sisley       Royal  N.  Moore.  Jr. 
James  D.  Beans  Donald  E.  P.  Miller 

Joseph  P.  Hoar 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067.  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  duties  indicated  with 
grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  determined  by 


the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  provided  that 
in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  following  officers 
be  appointed  in  a  grade  higher  than  that  in- 
dicated; 

MEOICAI.  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Bette.  Stanley  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pevey.  Willard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Matamoros.  Aurelio.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  major 
Arnold.  Roy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chacon.  Prank  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  captain 
McGhee,  Judith  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Anderson.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hermesch.  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hurt.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roth.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

7"o  be  captain 
Bedell,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blair,  Kevin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickson,  Scott  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prazier.  Robert  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Layton.  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Ronald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vaughters,  Vincent  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
provided  that  in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing officers  be  appointed  in  a  grade 
higher  than  that  indicated: 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Eskeli.  Terrence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinson.  Roy  H.,  III.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sievers.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
7*0  be  major 

Carpenter,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carver,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dillman,  Wayne  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strange,  James  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitecotton,  William  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  officer  for  reap- 
pointment to  the  Active  Duty  List  of  the 
Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  section  1210  and 
1211.  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

To  be  captain 
Nunemaker.  Donald  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  officers  for  permanent  pro- 
motion in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  in  accordance 
with  sections  624  and  1552.  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

■To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Blanchard.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parton.  Edgar  L.,  III..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  per- 
manent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  in 
accordance  with  section  601.  title  VI.  transi- 
tion provisions.  Defense  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  of  1980,  with  date  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Duckworth,  Dale  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  officer  for  promotion  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  1552  and  8366.  title  10.  United 
States  Code  (non-EAD): 


To  be  Lieutenant  colonel 
Nelson,  Roger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  person  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (ANGUS)  in  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 593.  8351  and  8392,  title  10,  United 
States  Code: 

To  be  colonel 
Lamb.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  593. 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duties  indicated: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Chollet,  Hillary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jenkins,  Douglas  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bond,  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clarke.  Angela  A.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Feigleman.  Bernard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kenyon,  Barbara  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kumar,  Vasantha  A.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larosa,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long.  Philip  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Methner,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schultz,  R.  J.  Black,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tucker,  Garrett  R.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (ANGUS)  in  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 593  and  8351.  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  with  a  view  to  designation  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8067,  title  10,  United 
States  Code: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Hagen,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skellenger,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  628.  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended,  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force: 

line  of  the  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Ross.  Raymond  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  major 
Beavers.  Robert  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Francis.  Roger  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larson.  Dennis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Lewill  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
chaplain 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Irvin,  Henry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCulloh,  Ralph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  major 
Mulnix,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531,  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
provided  that  in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing  officers   be   appointed    in   a   grade 
higher  than  lieutenant  colonel. 

line  of  the  air  force 
Gallagher.  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawrence,  Kathryn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lieberg,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Louder.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Medford.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Metzger.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moyer,  John  D.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts,  William  C,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shipley,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Roy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Traylor.  Bobby  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wieder.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young.  Gary  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067,  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  the  duties  indicated,  pro- 
vided that  in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  follow- 
ing officers  be  appointed  in  a  grade  higher 
than  lieutenant  colonel. 

chaplain 
Zebron,  Samuel,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

Jones,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

NURSE  corps 

Avery,  Betty  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berg.  Jessilyn.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bonner,  Cynthia  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cottrill,  Sue  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Colleen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dobson.  RiU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kamper,  Sandra  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan.  Mary  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tossing.  Rosanne  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

medical  service  corps 
Carroll.  Roland  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foster,  C.  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray.  Glen  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hight.  Fred  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hughes.  Christopher  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Thomas  K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lonsdale,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Machado,  Joseph  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roger,  Roland  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steiger,  Carl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

biomedical  sciences  corps 
Bybee,  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan,  Edwin  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  593(a)  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended: 

line  of  the  air  force 


To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
.  Robert  T.  Cates.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

William  G.  Crow,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robert  F.  Deuel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  George  J.  Elledge,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Henry  A.  Gallmeyer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Jack  S.  Hill.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eugene  T.  Maratta.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richard  E.  McLane  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alan  M.  Miller,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Paul  W.  Sandefer.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Dale  K.  Snider.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Randal  M.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Steven  Westgate,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  David  P.  Wherley,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benjamin  R.  Whitlaw.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Maj 
Maj 
Maj 
Maj 
Maj 
Maj 
Maj 
Maj 
Maj 
Maj 
Maj 
Maj 
Maj 
Maj 
Maj 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Maj.  Anis  A.  Khan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  grades  and  dates  of  rank  to  be  d^r- 
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mined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  officers  be 
appointed  in  a  grade  higher  than  that  indi 
Gated. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  major 
Smith.  Lewill  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  captain 
Andreozzi.  Alane  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067.  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  p>erfonn  duties  indicated  with 
grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  provided  that 
in  no  case  shall  the  officer  be  appointed  in  a 
grade  higher  than  that  indicated. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  captain 

Harris.  Walter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under 

the  appropriate  provisions  of  section  624. 

title   10.  United  States  Code,  as  amended. 

with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

line  of  the  air  foice 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Abate.  Nicholas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Abbott.  Ira  R..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Acker.  John  F.  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ackermann.  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ackert.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Acton.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Adams.  Wiley  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Aho.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Alber.  Steven  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Albers.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Alcala.  Gabriel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Aldebol.  Anthony  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Aldrich.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Alexander.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Alexander.  Dean  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Alexander.  Joseph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Alexander.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Alexander.  William  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Alexander.  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Alexandrow.  Nick.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Allard.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Allen.  John  C.  147  32-8855  " 

Allen.  Kirby  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Allen.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Allen.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen.  Robert  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Allison.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alringer.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Altevogt.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alton.  Jack  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alvin  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ammirati.  Louis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Frank  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Wayne  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrea.  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Angerman.  George  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anglemyer.  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anthony.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Applegate.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Applewhite.  Jim  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Araki.  Clyde  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arkfeld.  Gerald  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armington,  Judie  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong.  Bill  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong.  Donald  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ashmore.  Frederick  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aston.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Atkinson,  Thomas  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Attuso.  Ronald  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aubrey.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Auwarter.  Carmen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Auyong.  Dayton  H.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Avery.  Gerald  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Babcock.  Richard  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Babiak.  Nicholas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Babyok.  Robert  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baginsky.  Vincent  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bailey.  Joseph  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bailey.  Maxwell  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baird.  Wayne  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Charles  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker,  Ellery  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Joseph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Norman  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bala.  Walter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Balazs.  Brent  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baldassari,  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Balthun.  Wayne  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bangs.  Geoffrey  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bangs.  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Banks.  Joe  M..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bannon.  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baralt.  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barash.  Harry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barber.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barbi.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barbier.  Kermit  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barclay.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baril.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barlow.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barna.  Theodore  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barnes,  Linda  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barr,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barrett.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barrows.  Donald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartee.  Luther  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartlett.  Prank  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartlow.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barucky.  Jerry  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bass,  Marvin  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bassett.  Frederick  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Balchelder.  Floyd  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bates,  Eugene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bauer,  George  C.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bauer.  Lee  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bauer.  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baxter.  Lewis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bayless.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beard.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beauregard.  Avery  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beck.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Becker.  Allan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beeck.  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beekman,  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Behr,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bein,  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beishke,  John  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Belche,  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bell.  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bell.  Glenn  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bell.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bellan.  James  M..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bellinger.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Belmont.  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Belote,  William  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benn.  Clyde  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennett.  Edwin  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennett,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benson,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bentley.  Bedford  T.,  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benton.  Jeffrey  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berg,  Walter  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bergquist.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bemer.  Brent  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berney,  Patrick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berry,  Bruce  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berry.  Edward  M.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pertino.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bertrand.  Randall  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Berty,  Barry  J.  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bessert.  Galen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bethart.  Edgar  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bettcher.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bielowicz.  Paul  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Billick,  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Birk.  Frank  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bischoff.  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bitner.  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bixler.  Christie  E..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blackman.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blackwell,  Lotus  B..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blaho.  Albert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blaisdell.  Franklin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blarney,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blanchard,  Warren  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blankenbeker,  Cleon  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blaxton.  Eldon  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bliss.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blocher.  Bruce  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bloom.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blutt.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boatright,  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boggan.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bolalek.  Philip  J..  081  36-9466 
Boland.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boland.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bole.  Samuel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bomcrsbach.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boneske.  Franklin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bonfiglio.  Victor  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bonin.  James  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bonitz,  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bonn.  Robert  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bonner.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Booker.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boone.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Booth,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bordenave,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boroci,k,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bortfeld.  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Borum.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bose.  Clarence  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bossart.  Roger  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boswell.  Gordon  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boswell.  Irving  W..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boswell,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Botta.  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Botula,  Charles,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bourke.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bourque.  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowen,  Edward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowen.  Gordon  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bower.  Frederick  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowles,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowman,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowman.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyce,  Earl  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyd.  George  V..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyd.  Stephen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyer,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brackett.  Howard  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brackin.  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brady,  Doyle  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brady,  Roger  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bragaw,  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brashear.  Dick  D.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brauer.  Harold  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brearey.  Jonathan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Breckenridge,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Breen.  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Breese,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brennan,  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brewer.  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bridal.  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bridges.  Clayton  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brinkman,  Roy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bristow,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Broas,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brod.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brogan,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brogdon.  Bill  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brooks,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brooks.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Brooks.  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Broom,  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  David  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Doyle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Gerald  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Harold  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Herbert  R.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Richard  E.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Scott  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brownlee.  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bruchas,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bruner,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brunson,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brus,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryan.  Oscar  V..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryan,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryant,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryden,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buchan,  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buchanan.  Paul  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buckley.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buckner.  John  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buckner.  Mark  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Budzinski.  Willard  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buettner.  Terry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buffin.  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buffkin.  Bobby  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bulat.  Antone  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bundy,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buono.  Bruce  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burke.  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burke,  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burke,  Thomas  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burleson,  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burns,  Edward  J..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burns,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burr.  Annette  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burton.  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Busch.  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buss,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butt,  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byars.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byers.  Mel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byrne,  Mary.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cabe.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cafiero.  Carl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cain.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caldwell.  Hartley  M.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caldwell.  Jon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calhoun.  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cameron,  Hugh  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campany.  Richard  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell.  Harry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell,  Richard.,  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell,  Wayne  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cannan.  David,  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cannava,  Vincent  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cannon,  Randall  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Capella,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Capozella,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caravello,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carberry,  Don  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cardiel.  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cardona,  Angel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carlson,  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carlson,  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carlson,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carlton,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carney,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carosella,  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carpenter,  Bryan  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carpenter,  Francis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carpenter.  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Can-eras.  Gilbert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carroll.  Alfred  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carroll.  Jerald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carroll,  Terence  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carruthers,  Riley  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Carson,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carson,  Leonard  R.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carstensen,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter,  Douglas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter,  Harold  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carvell.  Frank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cary.  Mitchell  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Casati,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Casteel,  Terence  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cates.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Certain,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chabot,  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chadsey.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chadwick,  Larry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chalmer.  Lawrence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chambers,  Howard  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chandler,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chaney,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chapman,  John  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chapman,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chapman,  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chappelear.  James  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chenard,  Wayne  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chenette,  Rudolph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cheney.  Kevin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chesnut,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chilcott,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Childs,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Choate.  Charles  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christen,  Barry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christensen,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christensen,  Peter  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chri.stensen,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christeson.  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christian,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christol,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christopherson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cioli.  Brian  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cira.  Anthony  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cisar,  Alexander  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clapp.  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clapper.  William  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark,  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  Gerald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  Harry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark,  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clarke,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Claxton,  Bernard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Claybourn,  Bobby  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clearwater,  Frederick  B„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clements.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clevenger,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clifton.  Wesley  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clinch.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clough.  David  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coakley,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coates.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cobb.  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cochard,  Douglas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coco,  Malcolm  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coffman,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coffman,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cohn,  Jerrold,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cole,  Herman  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cole,  Ray  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cole,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coleman,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coleman,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collazodavila,  Vicente,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins,  Brent  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins,  Fredric  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Combs,  Earle  B.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Combs,  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Comstock,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Concannon,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conley.  Willie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conner,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Converse,  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Converse,  Lowell  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Cook,  Darren  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooke,  Damon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooley,  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coon,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooper,  Floyd  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooper.  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooper.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corcoran.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corlett.  Clair  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cornelius.  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cornell.  Joel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corson,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cort.  Richard  A.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corum.  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cotner,  Keith  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coughlan,  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Council.  James  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Courier.  Jimmie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cousins.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Covert.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cowart.  Eddy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox.  Berry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox.  Gerald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox.  Joseph  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coy,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cramlet,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crane,  Alfred  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crawford.  Frederick  L..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Creighton.  Barry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crelier,  Arnold  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crick.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crimmel,  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Croasdale.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crockett,  Ray  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cronin,  Andrew  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crosby,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crossen,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crowder,  George  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crum,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cruz,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cruz,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cull,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CuUey,  Larry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cummings,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cunningham,  Mell  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cunningham.  Nevin  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cunningham.  Paul  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cunningham.  Paul  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curran.  Craig  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Current.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cutcliff,  Leo  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cvancara,  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cylke,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cyr,  Henry  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Czarkowski,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Czonstka,  Steven  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dack,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dade.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dahljelm,  Harvey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dale.  Mark  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dalton,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daly,  Robert  P..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daniel,  William  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daniels,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Danielson,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dannelly,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Danos,  Dean  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Darby.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daspit,  Eugene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daugherty,  Gerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daugherty,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daveport,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davidson,  Sally  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davidson,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Arthur  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Gene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Jerome  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Louis  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Timothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dawson,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Dean,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Decker.  Joseph  P.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Defend.  Alan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Delboy.  Frederick  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deletetsky.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Delhoyo.  Sergio  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dellario.  Sammy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Delorey.  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Delucca.  Domingo  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Denega.  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DeneUbeck.  John  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dennard.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Depasquale.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Detemple.  Lothar  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Detuccio.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deutsch.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dibble.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dick.  Daniel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickinson.  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickinson.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickinson.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickson.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Diefenbach.  Brent  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Diggle.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dikkers.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dilling.  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dionne.  Eugene  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dipoma.  Larry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dmytriw.  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dodds.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dodson.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doege.  Larry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doherty.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doherty.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dolan.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dollison.  James  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Domain.  Donald  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donn.  Jack  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donohue.  Peter  E.  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dougherty.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Douglass.  Charles  A..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Downs.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doyer.  Dennis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doyle.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Draper.  Stuart  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dreier.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drennan.  Jerry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drewitt,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dudley.  Garry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duehring.  Craig  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dugas.  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dukes.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dull.  Gerald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dumont.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duncan.  Charles  V..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duncan.  William  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunkerley.  Alan  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunn.  Gregory  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dupre.  Irving  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Durham.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Durocher.  Cort  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dushan.  Joseph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dworaczyk.  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX- 
Dye.  Raymond  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eagan.  Dennis  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eastham.  Walter  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eberts.  Randy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eddins.  William  N..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edenfield.  John  N..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edison.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edsen.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards.  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Egbert.  Howard  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eickhoff.  Bruce  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Einspahr.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eisenbies.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ekwall.  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elliott.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ellis,  Billy  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ellis.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ellis.  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Emerson,  Malcolm  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Emery.  Charles  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Enunons.  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Emory.  Steven  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Emrick.  Joseph  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Engel.  Connie  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Engel.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Engleman,  Johnny.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Engstrom.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Enos.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Epting,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Erickson.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Erickson.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Erickson.  Steven  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ermis,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Etzel.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evanoff.  Larry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evanoff.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evans,  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evans.  Howard  E..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evans.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Faherty,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fairbanks.  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fairchild,  Maclennan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fairchilds,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Falgiano.  Francis  L..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fanjoy,  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parage.  Michael  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Farrell.  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Past.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Faulk,  Melvin  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fedoroff.  Igor  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Feld.  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fell.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fergus,  John  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fickel.  Bessie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ficklin.  John  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Field,  Jerome  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Field.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Figueroa.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fillmore.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Findlay,  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pink.  Coy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Finley.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fischer.  Herbert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fischer.  Lawrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fisher.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fisher.  Gary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fisher,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fitch.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pitschen.  Charles  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Piumara.  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fleiszar.  Mitchell  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fleming.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fletcher.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flomer.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Florey.  Gregory  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flynn.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flynn.  Dennis.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flynn.  Paul  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flynt.  Michael  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foley.  Philip  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poise.  Thomas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Folz.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Font.  Argentino.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foose.  Eugene  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ford.  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Forney,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Forseth.  Rolf  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Forshey.  Jack  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fortin.  Claude.  267-66-5i64 
Portner.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poster.  Stanley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foster,  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fowler.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fox.  HoUis  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fox.  Roland  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fradenburg.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Francis.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Francis.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Franco.  John  A.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Franz,  Dale  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prasca,  Nicholas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fratto.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fraunfelder.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prazier.  Joseph  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frazier,  Rufus  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Frederickson.  Anthony  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frederickson,  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freeborn  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
French,  Chancel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fresorger,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prey,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Friedman,  Jack  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Friedrich,  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Friesen.  Dee  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frishkom.  Clayton  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fritzinger.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frome,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fromm,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prye.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fuchs.  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Puhrmann.  Heinz  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fujita,  James  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Puller,  William  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Purbee.  Myron  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gabriel.  James  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaddis.  Eugene  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaffney.  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gage,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gagen.  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gagnon.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaines.  George  P..  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaines.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gallagher.  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gallant,  Paul  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Galvez,  Julio.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gambell.  Melvin  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garber,  John  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garcia.  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gardner.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gardner.  Katherine  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garlitz.  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garnto.  Ira  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garfalo.  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garrett,  Douglas  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garrett.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garrison.  Rickey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaskin  Joseph  B..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gatliff.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gatsos.  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gauntt.  William  A..  457-66-500 
Gayer.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gelatka,  Charles  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gentner,  Frank  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gentry.  George  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gentry.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gerken.  Franklin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gernhardt.  Gary  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Geron.  Harry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Giampaolo.  Anthony  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibbs.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibson.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibson.  Gary  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibson.  James  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gifford.  William  E.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gilchrist,  Michael  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gill.  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gill,  Peggy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gillberg.  Eric  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gilles.  Gregory  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glisson.  Jessie  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Godbee.  Henry  H..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goddard,  Walter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Godeke,  Richard  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goehler,  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goers.  Philip  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Golden.  August.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goldenbaum.  Jonathan  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Golnitz.  Marlin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gooding.  Frederick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goodman.  Jack  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gordon.  Mitchell  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gore.  Joseph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gosnell.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gould.  James  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graham,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grandia,  Donald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grant.  Russell  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grasham.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gravenhorst,  Ronald  K.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Graves,  Frank  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graves,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graves,  Sidney  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graziano,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greco,  Barry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green.  Kerry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green,  Merle  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greene.  John  K.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greer.  Willie  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gregory,  Norman  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gregory.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grellman,  John  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gridley.  Haines.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffin  Calvin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffin.  Sidney  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffith,  Ronald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffiths,  Paul  L..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grones.  Royce  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gross.  Frederick  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gross.  Paul  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guarino.  Allan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guenther.  Lynn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guerrieri,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guinn,  Nathaniel..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guirreri.  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gunnels,  Charles  W.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gunville.  Paul  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gurley.  John  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guthrie.  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guthrie.  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gutierrez,  Marie  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guyitt.  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haas,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hackleman.  Ferris  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haeusser.  Horst  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hage.  Jeffrey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hagemann.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hagenauer.  Lawrence  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hagge.  Grant  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hagle.  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hahn.  Bertram  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hahn.  Charles  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haile.  Gray  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haines,  Willard  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hains,  Paul  W..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hale,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hale,  Don  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hale,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  Gray  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  Jackson  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall,  Randall  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  Richard  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  William  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamilton,  Jacob  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamilton.  Julius  M..  11.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamilton,  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamilton,  Wilbur  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hammervold,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hammond,  Burton  V..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hammond.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hammond.  Gordon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hammond.  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hancock,  Lance  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanes,  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haney,  Dennis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hannig,  Jack  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hansen.  Maurice  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hansen,  Roger  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanton,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanushek,  Kenneth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harber.  William  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hardcastle,  Lewis  T..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hardesty,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harford,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hargett,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harman,  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harp.  Tilford  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harper,  Wayne  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harraman,  Albert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrington,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrington,  Don  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrington,  Raleigh  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Harris.  Anthony  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris,  Jesse  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris.  Louis  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris.  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrold,  Edgar  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hart,  George  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hartley,  William  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hartman,  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harvey.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harvey,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haslam,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hassebrock.  Alan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hatcher.  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hauger.  Jon  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haun,  Gerald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hause,  Orvil  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hawkins.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hawley.  Jon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hawley.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayden,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayden,  Michael  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayes.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hays.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayton.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heaps,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hebblewhite,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hebert,  Armand  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hebert,  James  P..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heckman,  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heiderscheit,  Gerald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heiman,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heise,  Frederick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heitmeier.  Emmett  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heller.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Helms.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hembreiker.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henby.  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henderson,  Carol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henderson.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henderson.  Lykes  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hendrix.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henggeler.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henneman.  Thomas  M..XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hentges.  Kenneth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hepfner.  Gary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herrelko.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herrick.  Edward  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heskew,  Wayne  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heslin,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heuser,  William  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hewitt,  James  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hewitt,  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hickman,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hicks.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Higuera,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hilber.  Ralph  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hilbus.  Essley  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill.  Betty  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill.  Collett  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill.  Douglas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hilliard,  Cary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hilliard,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hillman.  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hime.  Douglas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hinch,  Nicholas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hindmarsh,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hipsley.  Steven  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hirko.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hirshberg.  Sidney  S..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hladik,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoblit,  Frederic  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hodges,  Warren  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hodges.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hodson,  Harold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoenninger.  Augustine  R..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoerter,  George  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoffman.  Lawrence  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoffman.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoier,  Stephen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holaday,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holcombe.  David  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Holder,  Frank  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holland,  Chaz  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HoUiker,  Rocert  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HoUums,  Gary  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holmes,  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holmlund.  Marilyn,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  ^ 
Home  wood,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Honeycutt,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hood.  Charles  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hooks,  Floyd  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Horton.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoskins.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hosmer.  Douglas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hotard.  Douglas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Houghton,  Ernest  J..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howder.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howe.  Everitt  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howell,  Bisco  R.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howlett.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hrncir.  Stanley  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hubbard.  Warren  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huber.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huddleston.  Andrew  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hudson.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hudson.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huff.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hufnagel,  Wayne  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hull.  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunt,  Allan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunter,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunter,  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huntsman.  James  M..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hurst.  Arnold  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hurt.  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hurtado,  Louis  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huss,  Frederick  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hutcherson.  Richard  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hutchins.  Duane  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hutchinson.  James  N..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hyman.  Don  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hythecker,  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Immerman,  Perry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Isaacon.  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ivan.  Wayne  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson,  James  M..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson,  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Ronald  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobs.  Gary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobs,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobs,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobs,  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jaeger,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaeger,  Louis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Japs  Herbert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jasper.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jay,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jefferies,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jensen,  V.  Seth,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jemigan,  George  C,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jeske,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jessup,  Edwin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jester,  Bennie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jette,  Walter  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Barry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Bill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Clark  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Dennis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Dion  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Horace  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Lee  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Melvin  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Philip  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Silas  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Terry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Wilma  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnston,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnston,  Lawrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Jones.  Alien  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Jimmie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Lalayelte  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Laurence  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Peter  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Rex  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Rick  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Rodney  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Schumpert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordan.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordan.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jorgenson.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joy.  Harold  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Julich.  Arnold  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jumper.  Eric  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jung^-irth.  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Justice.  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Justus.  Earl  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kadish.  Ronald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kalisky.  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kamp.  Rainer  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karcewski.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karle.  Donald  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kasbeer.  Charles  I..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kasych.  Thomas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KaU.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reams.  Larry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keiber.  Kingsley  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelly.  Barry.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelly.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelly.  John  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelly.  Juliann  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelly.  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelly.  Michael  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelly.  Rodney  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelly.  Ronald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelso.  James  V..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kendall.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kenne.  Leslie  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennedy.  Alan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kent.  John  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kera.  Tiiu.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kern.  Jere  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kerr.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kesler.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kesling.  Dennis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ketchum.  Leongirard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kettlehut.  Allan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Khalar.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kidd.  John  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kidd.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kilanowski.  Samuel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kim.  John  S.  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kimple.  Peter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King  Jon  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  Michael  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kingsley.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kinkaid.  Jo  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kirchner.  Randal  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kirkland.  Clayton  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kitchen.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kittles.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klawon.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klein.  Bruce  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klein.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klement.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klemp.  Arthur  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kline.  Jonathan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klotz.  Prank  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knapp.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knarr.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knaub.  Michael  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kneece.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knight.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knitt.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knutson.  Darrel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koczur.  Manfred.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Koehrsen.  Bemal  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kohashi.  Kerry  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kolonoski.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kopp.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kortanek.  Gregory  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Korver.  Johannes  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koval.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kowalski.  Colin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kowalski.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kozak.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kozma.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kraemer.  Steven  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kramer.  Arthur  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kramer.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krasche.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kraske.  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kravitz.  Lynn  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kreideweis.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krok.  Peter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krueger.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kucynda.  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuhn.  Frederick  J..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kump.  Johnnie  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kunsemiller.  Alan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kunzman.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laakman.  Henry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Labarge.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lacaria.  Thomas  A..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ladd.  Nancy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ladd.  William  T..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lafever.  Lawrence  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LaPlamme.  Herbert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LaPountaine.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lalich.  Dean  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lamb.  Douglas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lamb.  William  H..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lambert.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lambert.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lamirande.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lamontagne.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Land.  Edward  C.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Landry.  Tannic  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Landry.  Terry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lang.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lange.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lanoux.  Joseph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Largent.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larsen.  Peter  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larson.  Jan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larson.  Jay  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larson.  Ralph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larson.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Latimer.  Lawrence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Latino.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lauderbaugh.  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lauther.  Thomas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawrence.  Kathryn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawrence.  Robert  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawrence.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawyer.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lea.  James  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lea.  Joseph  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  Wayne  H.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leen.  Brian  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lcgg.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leistico.  Dwayne  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leitch.  Walter  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lengyel.  William  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lentz.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L«ntzkow.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leonard.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leonard.  Kermit  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leonard.  Ronnie  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leroy.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leslie,  Ronald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lettau,  Ulrich  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leveille.  Brent  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewantowicz.  Zdzislaw  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis.  Monte  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Liebchen.  Peter  A.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ueberg.  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lillis.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lindsey.  James  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Lindstrom.  Carl  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Unehan.  John  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Linton.  Harold  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lipp.  Reginald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Little.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loar.  Lawrence  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Logemann.  Dean  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lohr.  Douglas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loken.  Peter  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long.  Christopher  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long.  John  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Longenecker.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lookingland.  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loose.  Chester  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lorenz.  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Louder.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loughran.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Love,  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lowe,  Philip  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lozito.  Vincent  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lucas.  Arthur  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lumpkin.  Peyton  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luna.  Gordon  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lund.  Dennis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lund.  Stuart  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lundy.  Wilson  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lunning.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lunt.  Max  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lushbaugh.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lutter.  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lutz.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lydon.  Malcolm  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lyle,  Leonard  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lynch.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lynn.  Dale  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lyons.  Jack  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maas.  Stuart  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mabus.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mace.  Gilbert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mace.  Jennings  R..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MacHovec.  Prank  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MacHovina.  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maclnnes,  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Macy,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Madden.*Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Madole,  Scott  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Madsen.  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maduli,  Edralin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Magness,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Magnuson,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maguire,  Thomas  J.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maheux,  Randolph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mahlum.  Walton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mahoney,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maier.  John  C  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maines.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maisey.  William  A..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malinovsky.  Raymond  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mandas.  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Manganello.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Manion.  Kenneth  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mank.  Courtney  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mankin.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mannheimer.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mannix.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marcy.  Marvin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Markisello.  Dennis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Markwardt.  Jack  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marlow,  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maron.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marr,  Richard  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marsh,  Howard  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marshall,  Marion  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Craig  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Pred  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  George  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Gilbert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Norval  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Victor  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marvel.  Hynson  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maschue.  Stephen  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mass.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Massa.  John  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Massen.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Massey.  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Masters.  James  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Masters.  Russell  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Masterson,  Michael  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matheny,  Raymond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mathieu,  Wayne  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mathis,  Jasper  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mattingley,  George  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mauchline.  Chester  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
May.  Pred  L..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
May.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mayeux.  Gilbert  E.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mayfield.  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McAfee.  Regis  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McAllister.  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McAndrew.  William  P..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McAndrews.  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McAuliffe.  Daniel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McBride.  Gerald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCabe.  Scott  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCarney,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McClain.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCloy.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McClure.  William  3..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCourry.  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDermott,  Wayne  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonald,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonald.  Thurman  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonald.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McEachron.  Clayton  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McElhaney.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McParland.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGann,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGlasson.  Allan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGregor.  Quentin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGregor.  Roy  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGuffee.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mcllralh,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKnight.  Theodore.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLain.  Dennis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLean.  Jimmy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNabb.  Joseph  O.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNamara.  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNeil.  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNeill.  Malcolm  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNickle,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNierney,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McPhillips,  Edward  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McRae,  Bruce  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McSweeney.  Eugene  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mead,  Robert  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meadows.  Carl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meadows.  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mears,  Noel  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Medord,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meier.  Clifford  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Melberg.  Raymond  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mellen.  Michael  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meller.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Menarchik.  Edward  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mencke.  Danny  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mendez,  Juan  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merritt.  Jerome  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merten.  Donald  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mervosh.  Ted  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meschberger.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mestemaker.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Metzger.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Metzinger.  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meybaum.  Klaus  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meyer,  Scott  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meyer.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Michalke,  Arnold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Might.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mihata.  Garner  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller,  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Donald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Elvon  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  James  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  John  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller,  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Miller.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Scott  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mills.  Nathan  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mills.  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mills.  Robert  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Milner.  Thomas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX      , 
Milwer.  Prederick  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mirabello,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitchell.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitchell.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitchell.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Molstad.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Montanye.  Dean  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Montefusco,  Michael  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Montgomery.  Jimmie  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Monti,  Virgil  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Montman,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moock,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moody.  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Alvia  W..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morales.  Mario,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moran.  Joseph  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morehouse.  Merl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan,  Brett  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan,  Dallas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan,  Harry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan,  Stanley.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morganto.  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moritko,  Michael  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris.  Gibson,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris.  Robert  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morrison.  John  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morrissette,  Raymond  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morvant.  Dane  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moser,  Lawrence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moses.  Harold  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mote.  Albert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Motz,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moulthrop,  Roscoe  E..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moulton.  Donal  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mower,  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moyer.  John  D..  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moyle,  Gregory  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moynihan,  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mrosla.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mrzena,  Thomas  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mudie,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mueller.  Timothy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mugg,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mulligan,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Munder,  Guy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Muralt.  Nicholai  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy.  Jack  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy.  Katherine.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mushala.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Musick.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myer,  Robert  R.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nabb,  Alan  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nager,  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neel.  Edwin  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neely.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neely,  William  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neill.  Joe  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelli.  Lee  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson,  Denny  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Ernest,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Lester  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Lonnie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Sharon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nesmith.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nettleton.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neu.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
New,  Jon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newland.  Claude  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newman.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newton,  Joel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Newton,  Peter  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neznanski.  Lawrence  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nicastri.  Edward  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nicholson.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nickerson.  Martin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nicklas,  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Niedergeses.  Henry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nield,  Thomas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Niesen,  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nieser.  Tracy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nipper,  Ronald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nishi.  Clark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nix.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Noguchi,  Russel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Noland,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nolle,  Patrick  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nordyke.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norris  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
North.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Novak,  Prederick  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Novich.  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nowacki,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nuber.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oakley.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gates.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Obrien.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Obrien.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Obrien.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Obrien.  Patrick  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Obrien.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oconnell.  Patricia  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oconnor,  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oconnor.  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Odell.  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oderman,  Dale  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oelke.  Marion  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ogg.  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ogrady.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ogrady.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oldham,  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oliver.  Carl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olsen,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olsen.  Douglas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olson,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olson,  Lawrence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olson,  Leon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olson,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ondrejko,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Neill.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Opray.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orbin.  Earl  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ORouke.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orr.  Gloria  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ortega.  Ernesto  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Osborn.  Brian  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Osborn.  Leonard  A.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Overdeer.  Lynn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Overstreet,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Owen,  Ronald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Owen,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pacella.  Hugh  W..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pack.  Nathan  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Packard.  Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Padgett.  Garland  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Page.  Larry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paige.  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paine.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palmer.  Stetson  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palumbo,  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pamerleau.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pandolfo.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Panning.  Joel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Panvini.  Joseph  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pappe.  Joseph  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker.  Geoffrey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker.  John  T.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parks.  Noel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parris.  Russell  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Partain.  Philip  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patterson.  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paul.  Bryan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paul.  Jeffrey  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pauli.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Payne,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Payne.  Milton  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Payne.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paynter.  Stephen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pearce.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pearson.  Jeffrey  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peguese.  Herman  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pennell.  Larry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perez.  Jose  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perkins.  B.  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perkins.  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perry.  Glenn  M..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perry.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perryman.  Gerald  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pesapane.  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peters.  Timothy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Petersen.  Mark  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Petersen.  Wayne  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peterson.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peterson.  Russell  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pettijohn.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pettit.  Robert  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pettyjohn.  Daniel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pfile.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pfleeger.  Jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillip.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillips.  Dennis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillips.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillips.  Jeffrey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillips.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillips.  Roy  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillips.  Suzanne  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillips.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phipps.  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Picanso.  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pierce.  Russell  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pierre.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pitoniak.  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PiUtick.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pittman.  Benjamin  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pittman.  Donald  W..  317-44  8908 
PitU.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pizzi.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plakorus.  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Platte.  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Player.  George  C.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plotnik.  Alan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plutt.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poe.  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pohl.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poindexter.  Jef fry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Policastro.  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Polk.  Christopher  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pollack.  Lawrence  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PoUey.  Ralph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pollock.  Elton  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pool.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Porter.  Murrell  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Possemato.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Potter.  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PotU.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powers.  Marcella  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pratt.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pregmon.  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prevost.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prewitt.  Prank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pribyla.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Price.  Arlington  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Price.  Roger  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Priest.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Procek.  Michael  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pruitt.  Mary  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Purcell.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Purka.  Joseph  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Purser.  R.  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Race.  Mark  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Radawicz.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Radueg.  Dean  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raduege.  Harry  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ragan.  James  H..  479-56-697 1 
Raggio.  Frank  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rainey.  Waverly  B..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ramm.  Peter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rankin.  David  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ransdell.  Kirk  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Rapalski.  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ratledge.  Danny  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ratley.  Griffin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rausch.  Arnold  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ray.  John  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Redman.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Redmon.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reed.  Roy  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reese.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reese.  Pat  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reeves.  Edward  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Regni.  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reichal,  Joseph  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reichensperger.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reinoso.  Jorge  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reisinger.  Danny  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Remley.  Max  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Renaud.  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rennard.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Renninger.  Joel  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Renninger,  Warren  H..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rensler.  Kyle  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ress.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reusche.  Robert  L..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reuter.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reynolds.  Dennis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reynolds.  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rhoades.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rhode.  Charles  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rianda.  Bruce  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rice.  Gregg  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rice,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ricks,  James  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riess.  Jack  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rigano.  Charles  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riggins.  Dennis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riggs.  Roger  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riordan.  Jeremiah  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ritter.  Alfred  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roach,  Randall  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roback,  Raymond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robbins.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberton.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts,  Glenn  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts,  Jackie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts.  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts.  William  C.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinson.  Daniel  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rock.  William  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodenroth.  Ronald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodriguez.  Luis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roe.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roecker.  Lloyd  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers.  Wallace  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rohlfing.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rohrer.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Romino.  Leonard  A..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rondeau.  Jacques  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ronsick,  Eugene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rose,  Eugene  A.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosen.  Harry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roscvold.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rote.  William  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roth.  Benjamin  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rothenberg.  Karsten  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roulston.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowan.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowell.  Mark  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rues.  Dennis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruffing.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruggiero.  Francis  X..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rule.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rush.  George  D.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rusinak.  Vincent  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russell.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russell.  Glenn  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russell.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rust.  Steven  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rutledge.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ryan,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ryder.  Dennis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sackvillewest.  Arthur  J..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saddler.  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Safrit.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Sakole.  Patrick  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saliba.  Nasseem  P.  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Salsbury.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sample.  William  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sandefur.  Jeffrey  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sander,  Edward  P.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanders.  Onus  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanders.  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sandlin.  Larry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Santens.  Jerry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Santiff.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sargent.  Billie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sarver.  Joseph  B..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sauder.  Darrel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saunders.  Jack  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saunders.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saunders.  Robert  G..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Savage.  James  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scanlan.  David  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schafer.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schaff.  Gary  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schafrik.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scharett.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scherer.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scherschel.  Frederick  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schildknecht.  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schlattman.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schlieman.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schneider.  John.  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schnell.  Wayne  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schonenberg.  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schuppe.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwartz.  Norton  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwartz.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwengels.  Forrest  V..  II  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwenk.  Daniel  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwerdt.  Gary  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scoskie.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott.  Glenn  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott.  Jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scoville.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scraper.  Douglas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scriba,  Karl  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scully.  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seagren.  Nelson  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seale,  Thomas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
See,  Henry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seibel.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seifert,  Lee  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seifried.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seller.  George  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Selman.  Hugh  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Selvig.  Erik  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Semon,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sergott.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sevigny,  Norman  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sexton.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sharp,  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shattuck,  Julian  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaughnessy.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaver,  Samuel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaw.  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shealy.  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shedd.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sheffield.  Vernon  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shelnutt.  Riley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shepard,  Carl  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shepherd,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sherman.  Roger  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shervais.  Stephen.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sherwood.  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shidisky,  Charles.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shields.  Steven  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shipley.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shober,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shook.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Short,  Lawrence  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shorten.  Patallen  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shuey.  Gregory  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sider,  Sidney  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sikra.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Silver.  Dayton  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simcox.  Lawrence  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Simmons,  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simons,  Kent  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Singer.  Edmund  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Singleton.  Darrell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skaggs.  Dennie  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skinner.  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skinner,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skopal.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slaughter.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
super.  Myron  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smart.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smart.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smiley.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Clifford  E.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Dan  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Darrell  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Gary  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Gene  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  George  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Hugh  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Jack  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Randy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Robert  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Roy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smithson,  Larry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snell.  Patrick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snow.  Jimmy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snyder.  Larry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Synder.  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sole,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Solli,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sortor.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sotkovsky.  Russell  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Southard,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Souther,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sovey.  Joseph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spaulding,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Speckmann,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spicher,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spitzer.  Leonard  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spretz,  Garland  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Springer,  Barry,  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stahl,  Steven  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Staley.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stamm.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stammler.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steadmann.  Bryan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steiling,  Carl  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stensvad.  Bruce  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephenson.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sterling.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stems,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stevens,  Arthur  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stevens,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stevens.  Joseph  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stevens.  Terry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stevenson.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stevenson.  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart.  Cameron  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart.  Jay  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart.  Todd  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart,  Will  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stidsen,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stier,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stinson,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stites  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
St.  John.  Sheldon  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stojak.  Anthony  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stolte.  Robert  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stolz.  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stotler.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strawn.  Diane  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Streett,  Arthur  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strickland.  Jack  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Strohbehn.  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stromain.  Roberta  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strong,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suarez.  George  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suckman,  Barry  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suerken,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suess,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan.  Claude  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan.  Gerard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan.  Troy  L.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sundberg.  Eric  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sutherland.  Bruce  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sutter.  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sutton,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swanger,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swanson,  Alvin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swanson,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sweaney.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swearingen.  Yancey  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swedberg.  Chad  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swedenburg.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swinson.  Raymond.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sylvester,  Gerard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Takehara.  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Talbott.  Carlos  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tanner,  Sidney  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tapp,  James  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taraba.  Karen  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tarascio.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tarr.  Terry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tateishi.  Chris  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tatus.  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor,  Craig  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Francis  X..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Gordon  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Larry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Michael  L.  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor,  Thomas  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Terry,  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thaler.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Theokas.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas,  James  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Kent  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas,  Quentin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Peter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Terence  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomson,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thornton,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thornton,  Terry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thrower.  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thrush,  Allen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tiggemann.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tilton,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tilton.  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tims,  James  E.,  271-42-0'?61 
Tindell,  James  U.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tipton,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tkach,  Vladimir,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tkacs.  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toavs,  Dwight  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tohlen,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toler.  Ray  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tookey.  Charles  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toolan.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tootle.  Alvin  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Torbensen,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Torgerson.  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Torreano,  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toussaint.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Traugott.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Travis.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Traylor,  Bobby  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Traywick,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trent,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tretler,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tribit.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Triplett,  Don  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trunzo,  Samuel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tsoucalas,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Tucker,  Jackie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tucker.  Uoyd  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turkington,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turquette.  Clyde  C.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TuthiU.  Lanny  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tuttle.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Twilley.  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tworek,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tyson,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ulery,  Etouglas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ulven,  Jerrold  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Underwood,  David  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Underwood,  Howard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Urban,  Russel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Urbanski.  Gary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uttaro.  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Valfre.  Adolph  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vancleef,  Scott  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vandekamp.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanderford,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanguilder,  George  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanlerberghe,  Ross  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanrees,  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanschoyck.  Nicholas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Varacalli.  Francis  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Varhall.  Gregory.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vega.  Manuel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Venden.  Darwyn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Veteto.  Benny  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vinzant.  Franklin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vitali.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VoUuz.  Michel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VonhoUen.  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Voorhees.  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Voxland,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wade,  Robert  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wadleigh,  Stuart  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wadlington.  James  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX  , 
Waggoner.  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX       • 
Wagovich.  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waldron.  Philip  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  Daniel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  Paul  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  Russell  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wall,  Deonn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallace,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallace,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallace,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallack.  Chester  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallingford.  Albert  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walsh.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walsh.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walther.  John  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wannall.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warburton.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  Herbert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wareing,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warner,  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warren,  Sheila  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waskiewicz,  Stanley  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watkins.  James  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watkins.  Warren  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watt.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wauer,  George  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waxman.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weatherford.  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weaver,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weaver,  John  V.  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weaver,  William  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weaving,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Webb,  Jack  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weber.  Warren  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Week.  Fred  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weeks,  Benjamin  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wegner,  Kermit  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wehner.  Clement  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wehrell.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wehrle,  Joseph  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weideman,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weidner,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weis.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welch.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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WelU.  Robert  S..  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welser.  William.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welly.  Lester  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wendzikowski.  Paul  H..  081-36  7692 
Wenner.  Gerald  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wesley.  Glen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wesselman.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Westemeier.  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Westfall.  Frederick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Westmoreland.  Lynwood  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Westover.  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitcoirfb.  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  Jimmy  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whited.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitfield.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitley.  Russell  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitman.  Charles  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitman.  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitney.  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitson.  William  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whittenberg.  Karl  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whittenburg.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wicker.  Harvey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wieder.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wierzbanowski.  Theodore  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wiesner.  Edward  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wiggins.  Dan  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wiggins.  John  G..  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wiker.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilbert.  Jan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilder.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilhelmi.  William  H..  IV..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilkinson.  Thomas  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Willey.  Scott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Charles  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  George  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Jerald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Johnny  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Millard.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Roy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williford.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Willingham.  Frank  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Willis.  Raymond  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Leif  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Raymond  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Steven  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Thomas  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  William  P..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Winter.  Doris  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Winters.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Winther,  Theodore  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Winzeler.  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wise.  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wisniewski.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlthey.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Witt.  Merlyn  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wittrock.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wojcik.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wojtecki.  Joseph  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wolfe.  Harry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood.  Wanda  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woodruff.  Terrence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WooUey.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woon.  Eden  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woosley.  James  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wooten.  Randall  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Worcester.  Craig  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Workman.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Worrell.  Rowland  H..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  Jerry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wurster.  Clifford  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wyngaard.  Gerald  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Yamakawa.  Lance  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yeackle.  Henry  J..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yechout,  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yelmgren.  Kevin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yoder.  Richard  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yoggerst.  Denis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yoos.  Charies  J..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yoshida.  Roland  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young.  Gary  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young.  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Youngberg.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Youngblood.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Younge.  Wilson  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zavorskas.  Thomas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zedeck.  Freddy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zenk.  Arvid  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zielinski,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zielinski,  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zielsdorff.  George  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zimmerman.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zimmerman.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zirpoli.  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zolock.  Stephen  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zuelsdorf.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zukaitis.  Kari  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zura.  Gary  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Bena.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boggs.  Jacob  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crosby.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Farris.  Claude  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greco.  Raymond  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guetersloh.  Ralph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hernandez.  Ricardo  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jahren.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jemerson.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Hiram  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knowles.  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perez.  Benjamin,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Price.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Renne.  Eric  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stainman.  Theodore  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Szufel.  Adam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zebron.  Samuel.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

Brower.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byassee.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Capio.  Ralph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Jay  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deaustin.  Bradley  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deaver.  Maurice  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Denson.  Jeffrey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edgin.  Gordon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parr.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fiore.  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ford.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gamboa.  Glenn  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grunick.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henabray.  William  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henry.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoch.  Kari  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hotchkiss.  Hervey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hourcle.  Laurent  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hudkins.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnston.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Charles  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kessler.  Brian  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McBride.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan.  Jack  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morrison.  Wade  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MounU.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myers.  Charies  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nowak.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nye.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Potuk.  James  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowland.  Jay  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schlabs,  Glenn  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sternal.  Guy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stubbs.  Jerald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taggart,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Teschner.  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Torgeson.  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilder.  Harian  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Robert  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yoder.  Dennis  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zier.  George  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

NURSE  CORPS 

Andrews.  Miron  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ashley.  Eileen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Avery.  Betty  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baran.  Carolyn  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barbi.  Susan  J.  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartlett.  Alayne  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Belville.  Brenda  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berg.  Jessilyn.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bonner.  Cynthia  U..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Booker.  Carol  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christensen.  Susan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cottrill.  Sue  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox.  Cheryle  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox.  Mary  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Colleen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Kathryn  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dobson.  Rita  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elliott.  Nancy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frain.  Patricia  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Francis.  Lynn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prey,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garten.  Marjorie  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grubor.  Dariene  A.  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hansen.  Phyllis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heaberg.  Gail  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kamper.  Sandra  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kutzner.  Nancy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lazik.  Adelaide  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MacDonald.  Elizabeth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marinson.  Deadotta.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Massey.  Sarah  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Monroe.  Mary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morey,  Ann  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moses.  Sharon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nancarrow.  Ruth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker,  Helen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Post,  Mary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raines,  Kathryn  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogenes.  Kathryn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanger.  Jean  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seibold.  Margaret  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sitko.  Christine  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Suanne,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sousa.  Carolyn  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stierle.  Linda  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan.  Mary  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Terriberry.  Cynthia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tossing.  Rosanne  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vokes.  Rita  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  Helen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Baker,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Best,  Gordon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carroll,  Roland  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daft,  Rodger  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daves.  Laurence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fitzgerald,  Paul  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foster.  C.  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray,  Glen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanko,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Head.  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hight,  Fred  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holes,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hughes.  Christopher  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunter.  Harold  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jiru.  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Thomas  K..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keams.  William  P..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knoop,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Labash.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lonsdale,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lyons,  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MacHado.  Joseph  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKee,  Timothy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Melchiorre,  Joseph  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mirlck,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Moss  Robert  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nicholson,  Henry  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Partridge,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Penwell,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roger,  Roland  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russell,  Sydney  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanders,  Jimmy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schafer,  Jeffery  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steiger,  Carl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Szwast,  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vojtasko,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Carrol  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wyrick,  Michael  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

Barnes,  Edward  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bauer,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burr,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bybee,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chicilo.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
George.  Larry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gookin,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gunnels,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hartgraves,  Stanley  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ksiazek.  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuzma,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lang,  Jerry  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Livingston,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McElwey,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLaughlin,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNutt.  Gary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Roger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan,  Edwin  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nemmers,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nichols,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olfenbuttel.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orrell.  Doyle  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palagi.  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peterson,  Lamont  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Porter.  Paul  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Readinger.  Sharon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers.  Earl  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanders.  Mary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smogur,  Thomas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stork,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sutay,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swanson.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sweigart,  Marlin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tanner,  Merle  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tedor.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tenaglia.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Termaath.  Stephen  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warner.  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warnken,  Reimund  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wasem.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Worthy.  Charles  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yoshii,  Dan  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Navy 
The     following-named     medical     college 
graduates  to  be  appointed  permanent  cap- 
tain in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  593: 
Cowan,  George  S.  M.    McSwain,  Norman  E. 

The  following-named  ex-Navy  officers  to 
be  appointed  permanent  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  Untied  States 
Code,  section  593. 
Kostiuk,  Eugene  S.       Young,  Stanley  B. 

Michael  C.  Egan,  ex-Naval  Reserve  officer, 
to  be  appointed  permanent  commander  in 
the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  593. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  ensign  in  the  Line  or 
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staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  531: 


Butler.  Otis  E.,  Ill 
Cole,  Harry  H. 
Coonce,  Thomas  R. 
Cummins,  Cory  S. 
DeAngelis,  Paul  M. 
Denny,  Jeffrey  G. 
Dooris,  William  J. 
Erdman,  Bernard  W. 
Evans,  Kenneth  J. 
Gauthier,  Ronald  D. 
Green.  Michael  G. 
Gross.  Rodney  D. 
Hill,  Timothy  S. 
Irvin,  Ronald  B.  M. 
Kiefer,  Claudia  J. 
Kim,  Thomas  P. 
Koszenski,  Harry  C. 
LaRoche,  Roy  E.,  Jr. 

The  following-named  Navy  enlistee  candi- 
dates to  be  appointd  permanent  chief  war- 
rant officers.  W-2.  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
555: 


McCarthy,  Peter  J. 
Nelson,  Christopher 

J. 
Padelford,  Timothy 

P. 
Parkhurst.  David  C, 

II 
Poarch.  Julia  E.  Y. 
Quick,  Robert  J. 
Richter,  John  A.,  II 
Ross,  Alexander  J. 
Simmons.  Howard  C. 

II 
Snyder.  Diane  L. 
St.  John,  Theodore  J. 
Surrett,  Robert  L. 
Whitten.  John  J. 


Williams,  William  H. 


Cervantes,  Mario  C. 
Szymanski,  William 
J. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  Marine  Corps  enlist- 
ed commissioning  education  program  gradu- 
ates   for    permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade    of   second    lieutenant    in    the    U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  531: 
Avey,  Thomas  G..  1624 
Baldwin,  Mary  H.,  4183 
Becker.  James  C.  Jr..  3828 
Buchanan,  Larry,  0458 
Caldwell,  Gregory  R..  3662 
Campbell.  Kent  P..  9420 
Capets.  David.  6526 
Chamberlain.  Thomas  J..  3592 
Cooney.  James  J.,  Jr..  1436 
Coulson.  Robert  W.,  1055 
Cristy.  Jose  G..  II.  9868 
Dominick,  James  V.,  III.  9241 
Dorn,  Ralph  P..  9784 
Ellis.  Steven  J..  8802 
Ellrick.  Daniel  A..  2973 
Puller.  Scott  J..  1753 
Giles.  Herman  H.,  Jr.,  7195 
Gillan.  Daniel  J..  0863 
Groves,  Michael  A.,  3399 
Hansen,  Charles  C,  5881 
Hansen.  Richard  D..  2678 
Hurston.  David  L..  2370 
Justice.  Barry  D..  3189 
Lewis.  Effie  L..  0812 
Lewis,  Michael  D.,  3208 
Londrie,  Harold  R.,  8018 
Marshall.  Larry  R..  3316 
Martin.  Tracy  L..  0448 
Martin,  William  E.,  0200 
Matherly,  Ray  A.,  7203 
Meredith,  William  E.,  Jr.,  9043 
Pierce,  Keith  W.,  3260 
Radtke,  Steven  C,  8184 
Ragland,  John  P.,  4707 
Schultz,  Paul  D.,  9800 
Sodergren,  Mark  J..  8770 
Stopp,  David  A.,  8071 
Wall,  Jay  C,  0184 
Weston,  Tammy  R.,  5449 
Williams,  Joe  P.,  Jr..  2553 
Wilson.  Joseph  A.,  6456 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  graduates  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
2107: 


Abraham,  Peter  E..  0730 
Adam.  James  P..  0916 
AUen.  Scott  T..  6540 
Ambrosi.  John  T.,  7551 
Anderson,  Richard  A.,  2413 
Anderson.  Richard  L.,  4339 
Andy.  Joseph  A..  5836 
Anglin.  Paul  S..  1818 
Angulo.  Vince  E..  4181 
Ankewich.  Carl  M.,  8511 
Anthony,  Eric  D.,  3944 
Appleton,  Thomas  J.,  3892 
Bachman,  Joseph  R..  8372 
Bailes.  Elbert  L..  III.  6507 
Bain.  Dale  W..  4906 
Baker,  Byron  L.,  8502 
Ball.  Michael  S..  0394 
Bass.  Keith  W..  2572 
Beatty.  James  R..  9907 
Belke.  Stephen  W..  1414 
Bell.  Jo  A..  1962 
Benford.  Leo  W..  4237 
Bennett.  Calvin  B..  III.  7503 
Bennett,  Sherri  L.,  6077 
Benson,  Charles  A..  Jr..  1078 
Berkowitz,  Robert  J.,  6314 
Berryman.  Michael  C.  8377 
Bishop.  James  H..  2063 
Blackmon,  Warren  A..  9577 
Bland,  Richard  K.,  4780 
Blashka.  Bruce  G.,  9286 
Blaylock.  Mikel  P..  9572 
Bogan.  Harold  A..  6142 
Boggs,  Sharon  R..  9855 
Bonn.  Bo  R..  5866 
Bookwalter.  Timothy  J..  7013 
Boraks.  Michael  W..  3481 
Bowers,  Robert  E.,  0690 
Boyer,  Richard  D.,  7851 
Brackett,  Donald  C.  8067 
Brannen.  Daniel  J..  0945 
Bremer,  James  K.,  0533 
Brow,  John  A.,  4776 
Brower,  John  A..  7086 
Brown,  Bernard  L.,  5111 
Brown,  Stephen  J..  4581 
Burke.  Adrian  W.,  6385 
Burkhart,  Lynn  L.,  0361 
By  waters,  Kevin  L.,  7953 
Cady,  Kevin  L.,  8827 
Cajka,  Daniel  A.,  0798 
Capotosto,  David  A.,  3002 
Carhart.  Scott  T..  9963 
Carpentier.  Thomas  P..  0457 
Carter.  Perry  W..  1362 
Castaneda.  Filmer  M.,  5305 
Castellvi,  Robert  F..  8039 
Cave,  Edward  H.,  4024 
Chan.  Bruce  A.,  1754 
Chapman.  Murray  W..  4040 
Cicchinelli,  Matthew  R.,  2999 
Clark,  Jamie  E..  3257 
Clark,  Paul  K..  3485 
Clark,  Robert  D..  2305 
Claucherty,  Jonathan  S..  1812 
Claus.  Robert  C.  7743 
Clay.  Stephen  W..  7072 
Clayton.  Larry.  3013 
Cluck.  Cari  L..  1803 
Cochran.  John  W.,  3016 
Comer,  Vernon  B.,  5070 
Cope,  William  R.,  6622 
Corderman,  Gary  L.,  8908 
Costa,  Anthony  P.,  3940 
Cover.  Christopher  R..  8071 
Cowan.  Charles  W..  1691 
Craighead.  Donald  R.,  6727 
Crenshaw,  Craig  C,  5885 
Crouch,  Robert  M..  7291 
Croy,  Steven  R.,  4190 
Cubbege.  Jill  E..  6864 
Culhane.  Brian  M.,  6241 
Cunningham,  Eugene  R..  9681 
Damm.  Eric  M..  3674 
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Davenport.  David  A..  9207 
Davis,  George  W..  III.  4370 
Deliberto.  Gary  R..  4860 
Dirksmeier.  Peter  J..  9079 
Dixon.  James  K..  7669 
Dolan.  Michael  J..  8149 
Dosev.  Cristov.  0831 
Douglas.  Michael  S..  5483 
Dowling.  Christopher  S..  1251 
Downes.  Eric  S..  0686 
Downs.  Bruce  M..  8282 
Dunn.  Keith  E..  3995 
Earnest.  Lisa  M..  6974 
Efta.  Damian  D..  9435 
Epplin.  Michael  A..  1204 
Eshelman.  William  P..  Jr..  9773 
Evers.  Clayton  O..  7744 
Everson.  Mark  J..  2116 
Pack.  Joachim  W..  9691 
Pahy.  John  P..  2043 
Ferrando.  Stephen  A..  9068 
Ferrick.  Michael  G..  3452 
Pischler.  Kenneth  S..  3641 
Pishburn.  David  A..  6150 
Flores.  Shawn  R..  4493 
Flynn.  Michael  D..  3412 
Foster.  Sterling  H..  1304 
Pox.  Thomas  M..  7661 
Franklin.  Glenn  M..  1745 
Gaines.  Mark  E..  5584 
Gainey.  Wesley  R..  8023 
Gaiter.  Valerie  Y..  0007 
Games.  Timothy  E..  2454 
Gamer.  Ches  H..  8133 
Garvey.  Dennis  P..  4279 
Gass.  James  D..  8725 
Gibson.  Thomas  L..  4331 
Gill.  Kenyon  M..  III.  5389 
Glodosky.  David  M..  1808 
Goolsby.  Thomas  C.  Jr..  4361 
Gordon.  John  R..  III.  4909 
Goudreau.  Thomas  J..  9103 
Green.  Edward  M..  5772 
Guenther.  Uwe  W..  1047 
Gunderson.  Kevin  R..  1819 
Hahn.  Peter  U.  2678 
Haliday.  Christian  N..  4816 
Hall.  Mark  E..  1758 
Hankins.  David  S..  0692 
Hanna.  Guy  C.  7573 
Hannay.  Jeffrey  M..  6281 
Hanyok.  Michael  B..  6558 
Harchelroad.  Mark  R..  7945 
Hardiman.  Timothy  J..  9447 
Hawes.  Eric  A..  5512 
Hayden.  Christopher  E..  9664 
Henderson.  Michael  P..  3879 
Higgins.  Timothy  P..  6000 
Hightower.  Michael  C.  1616 
Hite.  Jeffery  A..  2332 
Holladay.  Steven  M..  4611 
Hurd.  Rodney  O..  5048 
Ingebretsen.  Carl  R..  7782 
Jackson.  Harry  B..  Jr..  8190 
Janousek.  Guy  M..  9180 
Jasper.  Marc  W..  3627 
Jaworski.  John  J..  2156 
Jebens.  Mark  S..  5563 
Jensen.  Donald  K..  8330 
Johnson.  Ledell.  8988 
Johnson.  Stewart  J..  9386 
Jones.  Glennon  P..  3481 
Jones.  Reginald  U.  8454 
Joyce.  Robert  E..  5117 
Kasky.  Wendy  L..  9484 
Kaupp.  David  S..  6718 
Kazin.  Gerard  G..  7155 
Kelley.  Craig  A..  2139 
Kenkel.  James  D..  6403 
Kesh.  Robert  D..  8560 
Kim.  Earl  T..  6231 
Kingston.  James  L..  7079 
Kinney.  Troy  W..  2986 
Kirkland.  Charles  L..  8430 
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Kittelson.  John  O..  3458 
Kmiecik.  Janet  M..  6185 
Koerber.  Darrel  L..  8638 
Kowalski.  Michal.  3928 
Kratzert.  John  L..  3176 
Kroh.  Thomas  S..  0962 
Lanicek.  Richard  E..  6230 
Larson.  Thomas  E..  1549 
Lawler.  Brian  A..  6740 
Lessig.  Thomas  P..  5346 
Ught.  Martin  C.  Jr..  7479 
Lindsey.  Bruce  D.,  8115 
Little.  Thomas  E..  2477 
Lobbezoo.  Mark  A..  4495 
liones.  Kenneth  R..  II.  6647 
Lotocki.  Michael  J..  8492 
Lynch.  Mark  V..  4764 
Lynn.  Thomas  A.,  4836 
Maclean.  Andrew  B..  9518 
Mahoney.  Joseph  E..  7724 
Malone.  Douglas  R..  3918 
Mann.  Alan  A..  7681 
Marino.  Richard  M..  2015 
Mark.  Michael  A..  0216 
Marks.  Aaron  B..  7244 
Martellotto.  Michael  J..  8489 
Massey.  Jill  M..  7479 
Matthews.  Brent  R..  3774 
McCarthy.  Gary  J..  8865 
McClintock.  Bruce  J..  1309 
McConnell.  Kevin  M..  2477 
McCoy.  Michael  D..  8674 
McCubbin.  Timothy  I..  3358 
McEowen.  John  A..  5355 
McGinn.  Patrick  M..  3690 
McGugan.  Patrice  L..  6741 
McHugh.  Andrew  M..  4847 
Mcintosh.  Benjamin  R..  7849 
McLaughlin.  John  R..  4899 
McLendon.  Charles  S..  0790 
Mendel.  John  E..  8426 
Merinar.  John  R..  Jr..  1161 
Meyer.  Timothy  E..  2237 
Micucci.  Michael  A.,  7553 
Mikkelsen.  John  K..  9581 
Mikkelson.  David  P.,  3860 
Mills.  Craig  D..  6372 
Mills.  William  G..  III.  1551 
Mitchell.  Joel  J..  4525 
Monleferrante.  Richard  A..  1866 
Morgan.  David  P..  9566 
Morgan.  Richard  W..  Jr..  3616 
Morgan,  William  P..  6085 
Morrison.  Wayne.  7373 
Morse.  Timothy  E..  3387 
Muchowicz.  Mark  S..  4312 
Murphy.  James  S..  3817 
Murphy.  Thomas  J..  4973 
Murphy.  Timothy  J..  6616 
Murray.  Susan  L..  5027 
Nicolai.  John  A..  2843 
Niebuhr.  Dyvonne  S..  8445 
Nishioka.  Carl  H..  1733 
Noel.  William  E..  6851 
Norris.  William  T..  2939 
Nowicki,  Anthony  W..  3641 
Null.  Dejuan  P..  4222 
Ogbum.  John  G..  7873 
GHara.  Stephen  C  2664 
Oliver.  Randy  K..  7875 
Olszko,  Christopher  J..  7245 
Oshea.  Richard  T..  9047 
Owens.  Michael  J..  5500 
Padgett.  Mark  L..  3881 
Panknin,  James  D..  Jr..  4912 
Parker.  William  J..  1104 
Partin.  Robert  W..  8387 
Pavack.  Anthony  C.  6214 
Pavolko.  Michael  T..  3973 
Peacock.  David  A..  1261 
Perry.  Robert  R..  Jr..  5029 
Phaneuf.  Jeffrey  M..  2037 
Phelan.  James  J..  III.  1679 
Phillips,  David  E..  4034 


Pike.  John  R.,  9347 
Pilotte,  Steven  J.,  5811 
Polins.  Gregory  R..  5500 
Powell.  Patrick  A.,  9268 
Powers,  Joel  R..  1093 
Pratt.  Alan  M..  0817 
Price.  Ernest  E..  IV,  8289 
Probert.  Edward  W..  Jr..  2368 
Pugh,  James  B.,  7177 
Ramirez.  Roberto  P..  3599 
Rampey.  William  J..  Jr..  6990 
Reddy,  Peter  C  6715 
Reid,  Terry  L.,  4011 
Reinwald.  Shawn  M..  4658 
Remick.  Daryl  F..  4954 
Reschar.  John  V..  Jr..  3284 
Richards.  Larry  A..  5672 
Ridley.  Frank  M..  IV,  8907 
Riggs.  Arthur  A.,  III.  2044 
Riley.  Wendall.  5247 
Robertson.  Darrell  P..  1526 
Robinson.  Kevin  J..  3067 
Rogers.  Steven  J..  9439 
Romano.  Carl  V..  2075 
Rominski.  Michael  T..  5424 
Rucker.  Kenneth  L..  6140 
Runkel.  Edward  L..  9954 
Runyon.  David  A.,  8117 
Rupert,  Jeremiah,  I,  2327 
Ryan.  David  A..  4091 
Schmidt.  Michael  D.,  9638 
Schmidt,  Steven  B.,  4718 
Schmitz,  Richard  M..  8962 
Sederburg.  Kelvin  B..  3123 
Selman.  Thomas  H..  III.  6154 
Seroka.  Gregory  D..  4086 
Setzer,  Steven  R.,  9782 
Sharp.  Daniel  L..  0340 
Shawhan.  Kirk  A..  6160 
Shinnick.  John  D..  Jr..  9647 
Simmons.  Paul  P..  7456 
Slavens.  Douglas  J.,  6590 
Slewka,  Anthony  P.,  6794 
Smith,  Kevin  P.,  9111 
Snyder.  William  D..  7766 
Sokoloski.  Glenn  D..  4338 
Spondre.  Ira.  6796 
Spratt.  Katherine  G..  3962 
Stansfield,  Floyd  J..  1573 
Stauffer.  Richard  V..  7266 
Stinson.  James  E..  2320 
Sullivan.  Stephen  M.,  2582 
Sumner.  Mark  D.,  3525 
Swatzell.  William  J.,  4971 
Talaber.  Richard  E..  8782 
Taylor,  Daniel  A..  3001 
Terando.  David  J..  3343 
Thomas,  Gary  L.,  0198 
Thompson.  Phillip  P..  6254 
Thompson.  Randy  H..  3032 
Thompson,  William  G.,  3442 
Thormer,  Darrel  L..  4569 
Titus.  Mark  D..  9164 
Tringali,  Arthur  M.,  2961 
Vanstee,  Peter  M.,  8403 
Vasley,  Anthony  G.,  1524 
Vernon,  Gregory  J..  4076 
Vickers.  David  A.,  0642 
Volandt.  Stephen  L..  8213 
Walls.  William  J..  4947 
Walter,  John  J..  9914 
Walton,  William  D..  8497 
Welker.  Ernest  B..  Jr..  0767 
Wendt,  Roger  A.,  9566 
Wersel,  Richard  M..  Jr.,  4883 
Wessinger,  Courtney  S..  6453 
Westman.  Michael  R..  4562 
Whitaker.  Barron  D.,  9957 
White,  Jeffrey  L..  3957 
Wilboum,  James  N.,  Ill,  3326 
Wild,  Mark  A..  4058 
Wilkinson.  Timothy  M..  9102 
Williams.  Anthony  K..  5176 
Williams,  Edward  V.,  9092 
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Williams.  Jon  H..  9174 
Wilson,  Lonnie  M.,  1726 
Wilson,  Timothy  M.,  7637 
Wojtysiak,  Randall  W.,  5047 
Wolf,  David  J.,  8350 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  transfer  into  the 
Regular  Marine  Corps  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  531 
and  555: 

To  be  colonel 
MacParlane,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  major 

Bader,  Bruce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glassmire,  Charles  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hobart,  Ted  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobson.  George  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James.  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moon,  Frederick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  captain 

Arp.  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bosco,  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buescher.  Howard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buranosky.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burke,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burke.  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buynak,  Larry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caulfield,  Thomas  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cleveland,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Compton.  Danny  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conant.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dalton.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daugherty.  Lester  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doyle.  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunn.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elkins.  Steven  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fox,  John  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frawley.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaare,  Thomas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
George.  Brian  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gleason.  Phillip  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guddeck.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haney,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henry,  Allen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hingston,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Oke  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ladner,  Paul  F,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lange.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maserjian.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Medeiros.  Herbert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Osborn.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powell.  Gary  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pryor.  Roger  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raleigh.  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rohde,  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sapp,  Vernon  T.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Del  C.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Jackie  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stratton.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  George  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wales.  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warmke.  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watson,  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zaffuto.  Mark  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  lieutenant 
Abrams.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alexander.  Teri  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AUes,  Mark  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amberg,  Teresa  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arends,  Elizabeth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arnold,  Chester  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Audette,  Stephen  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Babb,  George  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bailey,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bembenek,  Denis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bickenbach.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Birkholz,  Keith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Black,  William  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Blair,  Brian  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blanchard,  Christophe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bocker,  Peter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bohorques,  Don  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boileau,  Lamont  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bolander,  Jeffrey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyle,  Terrence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Braden,  Cydnie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradley,  Scott  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Breckenridge,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Wes  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Browning,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bruggeman,  Robert  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bucher,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buckley,  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burns,  Wanda  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Carter,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cass,  Benjamin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cline.  Don  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cole.  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CoUey,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins,  Sherwood  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Coz,  Peter  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Crowe,  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cushman,  Daniel  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cyrus,  John  W.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Czarnecki,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Giles,  Danny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gilmore,  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gilmore.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glazer,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gough,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gresham,  William  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffith,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Hill,  Jack  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hittle,  Daniel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Irick,  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jensen,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jerothe.  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jewett,  Laurence  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Alan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaplan.  Albert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keena.  Timothy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelley.  Patrick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelly,  Robert  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kernop.  Gary  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kirchner.  Lorin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koehler.  Edwin  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kolos.  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Konold,  Eugene  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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McNulty.  Dennis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX     , 
Mengelkoch,  Jerry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meyer.  Lawrence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Eric  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Minor.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miranda.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mizerak,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Rocha.  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosenberger.  Glenn  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russell.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sabal.  Dennis  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Salaz.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sargent.  Bradford  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sawyer.  Kevin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmidt.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schneider.  Glenn  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schreiber.  Paul  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schuler.  Sue  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwann.  Karl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwob.  Matthew  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott.  Kevin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shafer.  George  C.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Singley.  Charles  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sinnott.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sloane.  Eric  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stoss.  Debra  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan.  Bret  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan.  John  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Summer.  Ellen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sutz.  Steven  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Talkington.  Rory  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tanzler.  Mark  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tierney.  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Torres.  Herminio.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Truba.  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trujillo.  Michael  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner.  Robert  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner.  Venice  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Underwood.  William  E..  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Venetten.  James  P..  335  50-0451 
Vaughan.  Gary  A..  560-98  2862 
Vaughn.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vaught.  Edward  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Viers.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Volodkevich.  Irene  J..  291  44-2539 
Vonada.  Andrew  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wade.  Paul  R..  III.  272  58-5241 
Wagner.  Erich  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Walden.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  Patrick  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walsh.  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walter.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wasek.  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watson.  Kent  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Webb.  Michael  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
West.  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Will,  Alan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Willison.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Winter.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wolf.  Stephen  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wong.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wray.  Osamu.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yamell.  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yecke.  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young.  William  O..  VII.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zabicki.  Walter  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zaborowski.  Francis  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zuest.  Bruce.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  warrant  officer 
Benner.  Waller  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowden.  John  W..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McEvoy.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  graduates  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
2107: 

Davis.  Mark  A..  2092 
Flemming.  Keith  L..  6476 
Higbee.  Robert  W..  4534 
Holbrook.  Robert  C.  2458 
Nees.  James  E..  6508 
Schum.  John  M..  1928 
Sellers.  Bruce  C.  2211 

The  following-named  temporary  disability 
retired   officer   for   reappointment    to   the 


grade  of  major  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
pursuant  to  title   10.  United  States  Code, 
section  1211: 
LaPreniere.  Aurel  E..  1708 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
tiie  Senate  February  21,  1984: 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  provi- 
sions of  article  II,  section  2,  clause  2  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

In  the  Navy 
7*0  be  captain 
Commander  Daniel  C.  Brandenstein.  396- 
40-1063. 

To  be  commander 
Lt.  Commander  Dale  A.  Gardner.  357-40- 
8125. 

In  the  Air  Force 
To  be  colonel 
Lt.  Col.  Guion  S.  Bluford.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

7"o  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Maj.  Brewster  H.  Shaw.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  21,  1984: 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Richard  Thomas  Montoya.  of  Texas,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 


»      DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
)  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  D.C, 

February  9,  1984. 
I    hereby   designate   the   Honorable   Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Tuesday,  February  21.  19C4. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  thaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer:       | 

As  we  open  our  hearts  to  another 
day,  O  God,  we  are  conscious  of  Your 
blessing  on  every  side.  We  thank  You 
that  You  nurture  us,  forgive  us  and 
cause  us  opportunities  for  joy  and  sat- 
,,  isfaction.  May  we  not  put  aside  the  re- 
membrance of  all  the  good  gifts  we 
have  received,  and  may  not  the  pres- 
ence of  freedom  in  a  good  land  become 
commonplace  in  our  thoughts.  We 
thank  You,  O  gracious  God,  for  this 
day.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3655.  An  act  to  raise  the  retirement 
age  for  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  judges  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1330.  An  act  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  provide  grants  to  the 
several  States  to  encourage  and  foster  the 
construction  of  necessary  public  capital  in- 


vestment projects,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

S.  2040.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
mortgage  backed  securities,  to  increase  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
Private  Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  first  individual  bill  on  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar. 


FRANK  L.  HULSEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  719) 
for  the  relief  of  Frank  L.  Hulsey. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PHILLIP  HARPER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1426) 
for  the  relief  of  Phillip  Harper. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESTORATION  OF  COASTWISE 
TRADING  PRIVILEGES  TO  THE 
VESSEL    "LA  JOLIE" 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1015)  to  clear  certain  impediments  to 
the  licensing  of  the  vessel  La  Jolie  for 
employment  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York?      , 

There  was  no  objection.         * 


MOUNTAHA  BOU-ASSALI  SAAD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  936) 
for  the  relief  of  Mountaha  Bou-Assali 
Saad. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Private  Cal- 
endar. 


THE  ITALIANS  WIN  FRIENDS  IN 
LEBANON  BY  ESTABLISHING  A 
HOSPITAL 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revfee 
and  extend  hi&  remarlcs. ) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Italian  portion  of  the 
multinational  force  in  Beirut  left  that 
city  over  the  weekend.  The  Italian  sol- 
diers' departure  was  most  moving. 
Children  hugged  them.  Women  gave 
them  flowers.  It  seems  that  the  Ital- 
ians had  established  a  hospital;  60,000 
Lebanese— Moslem,  Palestinian,  Chris- 
tians, anybody  who  was  hurt,  was 
given  medical  help. 

Our  marines  were  also  leaving 
Beirut  this  weekend.  These  fine  young 
men  were  not  embraced  and  accompa- 
nied by  children  to  their  boats.  We  did 
not  build  a  hospital,  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
apparently  did  not  allow  our  American 
marines  to  become  friends  with  the 
Lebanese. 

We  did  send  5-inch  and  16-inch 
shells  into  Moslem  villages  and  town 
squares;  and,  as  Navy  Secretary  John 
F.  Lehman  remarked,  "You  cannot 
preclude  hitting  the  odd  sheperd  in 
the  hills,"  when  firing  the  16-inch 
guns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  we 
should  learn  from  the  Italians.  Two 
hundred  million  Moslems  throughout 
the  world  will  have  good  reason  to 
think  kindly  of  them.  What  will  they 
think  about  us  Americans  and  our 
President,  the  people  who  sent  the  5- 
and  16-inch  shells? 


LEBANON-A  FOREIGN  POLICY 
FAILURE 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  events  leading  to  our  tragic  policy 
in  Lebanon  unfold,  and  as  we  watch 
the  withdrawal  of  our  marines  from 
the  bunkers  of  Beirut,  we  lament  the 
failure  of  American  foreign  policy  in 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symljol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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the  Middle  East— the  purpose  of 
which  was  never  made  clear  to  Con- 
gress or  the  American  people. 

That  policy  cloaked  in  ambiguity  has 
now  cost  our  Nation  264  lives.  It  has 
resulted  in  the  deaths  of  thousands  of 
innocent  Lebanese  and  the  pointless 
destruction  of  entire  villages  in  that 
country.  It  has  encouraged  the  radical 
elements  of  the  Arab  world,  while  fur- 
ther endangering  our  friends  in  Israel. 
And  it  has  clearly  resulted  in  needless 
loss  of  prestige  for  this  country  among 
friends  and  allies  in  Western  Europe 
and  around  the  world. 

The  true  story  of  this  failed  policy  is 
now  emerging.  It  has  become  clear 
that  Ronald  Reagan  implemented  that 
policy  over  the  objections  of  our  Na- 
tion's military  leaders  and  continued 
that  policy  at  the  urging  of  his  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  spite  of  numerous 
signs  that  it  could  never  work.  It  was  a 
policy  that  defied  commonsense.  It 
was  a  policy  which  naively  presumed 
that  military  intervention  by  a  super- 
power could  be  more  effective  than 
diplomatic  initiatives. 

Ronald  Reagan  has  properly  taken 
the  blame  for  the  Lebanon  debacle. 
Now.  he  must  rebuild  our  foreign 
policy  in  that  region.  For  that  reason, 
I  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  to  resign  in  order  to 
clean  the  way  for  a  new.  more  con- 
structive American  policy  in  the 
Middle  East.  There  is  no  disagreement 
that  Secretary  Shultz  has  come  to 
symbolize  the  Reagan  policies  in  that 
region.  Similarly,  no  greater  signal 
could  be  provided  of  our  intention  to 
set  a  new  course  in  the  Middle  East 
and  in  our  foreign  policy  than  the  res- 
ignation of  Mr.  Shultz. 
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liberals,  by  conservatives,  by  Republi- 
cans, Independents,  and  Democrats. 
All  that  our  constituents  are  asking 
for,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  if  everyone  is 
going  to  sacrifice,  we  should  sacrifice 
equally,  whether  it  is  in  military 
spending  and  domestic  spending, 
whether  it  is  talking  about  tax  reform, 
and  whether  it  is  talking  about  entitle- 
ments. 

The  message  is,  "We  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  only  if  everybody  shares  in 
that  sacrifice."  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
cannot  have  a  bipartisan  commission 
on  the  deficit  when  the  White  House 
says  that  two  items  are  nonnegotiable: 
Tax  reform  auid  the  issue  of  military 
spending. 

The  majority  leader,  representing 
House  Democrats,  is  right  in  stating 
that  military  spending  must  be  part  of 
this  bipartisan  agenda  to  reduce  the 
deficit. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
House  will  be  in  order. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  rules  of  the  House  prohibit  the  en- 
gagement of  private  conversation  with 
someone  who  is  in  the  process  of 
speaking  or  has  just  concluded  speak- 
ing and  would  ask  the  gentleman  on 
his  left  and  the  gentleman  on  his  right 
to  extend  to  one  another  the  courte- 
sies commonly  expected  of  Members 
of  the  House. 


SACRIFICES  SHOULD  BE  BORNE 
EQUALLY 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
returning  from  the  February  recess, 
the  unanimous  message  among  con- 
stituents is  do  something  about  the 
Federal  deficit.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
all  the  recesses  that  we  have  taken 
that  the  view  is  almost  unanimous:  by 


erable  stress  on  the  border  with  Israel. 
If  our  peacekeeping  efforts  have 
failed,  our  resolve  to  protect  and 
strengthen  the  popularly  elected  Ge- 
mayel  government  must  not.  It  is  time 
to  implement  a  new  policy  that  allows 
us  to  effectively  counter  threats  to  our 
strategic  interests  in  Lebanon. 


TIME  TO  IMPLEMENT  A  NEW 
POUCY  IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  clear  that  the  administrations 
current  policy  has  failed  in  Lebanon. 
It  is  time  for  our  marines  to  leave 
their  untenable  site,  but  it  is  also  time 
to  develop  an  effective  policy  for  Leba- 
non, one  that  does  not  leave  the  coun- 
try at  the  mercy  of  Syria's  whims. 

Syria  has  made  no  secret  of  its  terri- 
torial claims  to  Lebanon,  and  has  used 
the  sect  conflict  within  the  country  to 
achieve  internal  chaos,  leaving  Leba- 
non powerless  and  its  people  suffering. 
The  Assad  government  claims  that  it 
was  invited  into  the  country  to  keep 
the  peace  but  instead  has  fueled  dis- 
cord for  its  own  gain.  It  will  only  bene- 
fit from  the  vacuum  left  by  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Gemayel  government. 

Syria  has  signaled  the  Lebanese 
Government  that  it  will  not  negotiate 
a  reconciliation  until  the  Israelis  have 
withdrawn  from  the  south,  leaving  the 
country  helpless  and  indefensible. 
With  the  abrogation  of  President  Ge- 
mayel's  1983  accord  with  Israel,  Syria 
will  allow  a  negotiation  process  to 
begin.  But  this  peace  process  will 
amount  only  to  complete  deference  to 
Syrian  goals  since  the  new  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  will  have  to  meet  the 
approval  of  the  Assad  government. 
The  only  government  that  will  meet 
such  standards  is  one  that  is  so  weak 
that  it  cannot  resist  the  strategic 
moves  of  Soviet-backed  Syrian  forces. 

If  Syria  gets  its  way,  the  United 
States  will  lose  more  than  the  support 
of  the  friendly  Lebanese  Government. 
It  will  also  lose  a  vital  strategic  buffer 
between  Israel  and  a  hostile,  violent 
government.  The  United  States  cannot 
let  this  happen.  A  Lebanon  that  is 
sympathetic  to  Syria  will  put  an  intol- 
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KANSANS  HAVE  HAD  IT  ON  THE 

BUDGET:  THEY  SAY  STOP  THE 

TALK  AND  GET  BUSY 

(Mr.    GLICKMAN    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
message  came  through  loud  and  clear 
while  I  was  home  in  Kansas  this  past 
week.  With  respect  to  the  deficits, 
they  want  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, both  the  White  House  and  the 
Congress  to  stop  the  rhetoric,  stop  the 
posturing,  stop  the  finger  pointing, 
and  to  stop  looking  for  someone  to 
blame.  They  are  tired  of  all  of  that, 
and  they  are  mighty  worried  that 
these  deficits  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see 
are  going  to  bring  recovery  to  a 
screeching  halt. 

They  are  worried  that  if  we  in  Wash- 
ington do  not  bury  the  hatchet,  we 
could  end  up  burying  the  country. 

It  was  also  clear  to  me  that  they  rec- 
ognize that  everyone  is  going  to  have 
to  share  in  resolving  this  mess.  They 
know  that  it  is  going  to  mean  holding 
the  line  on  spending,  and  they  are 
willing  to  accept  their  part  of  that  as 
long  as  it  is  fair.  They  know  that  it  is 
going  to  mean  some  changes  on  the 
tax  side  and  again  they  are  willing  to 
accept  that  as  long  as  it  is  part  of  a 
sensible,  balanced  package. 

Kansans  are  levelheaded,  practical 
people.  They  have  a  good  inate  sense 
of  when  we  have  a  problem  that  de- 
mands urgent  attention,  one  that 
cannot  afford  to  be  put  off.  They  are 
right  on  this  one.  And  I  encourage  the 
President  and  the  leadership  of  both 
parties  to  do  what  they  say:  Lower  the 
rhetoric  and  get  busy  developing  a  real 
resolution  before  we  finalize  the  first 
budget  resolution. 


AMERICANS  WANT  MARINES 
OUT  OF  BEIRUT  THIS  WEEK 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  aind, extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Americans,  are  confused  about  Leba- 
non, but  I  know  I  share  their  hope 
that  this  week  brings  an  end  to  our 
tragic  military  involvement  in  that 
country. 

As  proud  and  patriotic  as  Americans 
are,  nobody  wants  more  marines  killed 
or  wounded,  sitting  ducks  in  a  raging 
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civil  war.  That  is  the  message  from  the 
folks  bsu:k  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  must  stay 
strong  and  protect  freedom  around 
the  world.  But  before  we  commit 
troops  in  the  future,  we  must  be  cer- 
tain of  our  foreign  policy  goals,  and 
just  as  certain  that  we  can  and  will 
protect  the  troops  we  commit  to  fulfill 
those  goals. 

The  need  for  a  clear  foreign  policy  is 
the  lesson  of  our  tragic  involvement  in 
Lebanon. 


A  SALUTE  TO  OUR  WINTER 
OLYMPIC  REPRESENTATIVES 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  today  to  commend  the  skill,  ar- 
tistry, and  dedication  of  our  American 
representatives  to  the  1984  winter 
Olympic  games.  Along  with  millions  of 
Americans,  I  watched  last  week  as 
American  athletes  competed  against 
the  world's  best.  We  can  all  take  pride 
in  their  performances. 

Although  the  technology  of  televi- 
sion made  those  Olympic  games  more 
personal  than  ever,  even  this  extensive 
coverage  could  not  show  the  effort 
and  sacrifice  American  athletes  made 
just  to  be  there.  Their  grace  and  seem- 
ingly effortless  performances  belies 
the  years  of  training  and  sacrifice  to 
reach  world  class  competition. 

Unlike  many  other  nations.  Ameri- 
can support  for  Olympic  athletes  in 
the  past  has  been  minimal.  I  am  very 
happy  that  this  attitude  is  changing. 
We  owe  these  young  champions  all  the 
opportunities,  all  the  support  we  can 
give. 

Five  gold  medals,  and  countless 
championship  performances  are 
things  which  we  can  all  share.  The 
achievements  of  our  young  men  and 
women  should  be  inspiration  to  every 
American.  I  know  all  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  saluting  our  winter  Olympic 
representatives.  And  we  look  forward 
to  the  efforts  of  our  summer  Olympic 
athletes  in  Los  Angeles. 


WHAT  A  DIFFERENCE  A  YEAR 
MAKES 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here 
to  sing  a  new  hit  song,  "What  a  Differ- 
ence a  Year  Makes." 

Last  year  the  refrain  that  we  heard 
constantly  from  the  well  of  this  House 
was  a  condemnation  of  the  President, 
blaming  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  then  existing  economic 
statistics.  Unemployment  was  up.  and 
Interest  rates  were  up,  and  all  these 
bad  signs. 


Today  what  a  difference  a  year 
makes.  Just  as  the  well  of  the  House 
was  full  of  speeches  blaming  the  Presi- 
dent for  what  existed,  it  is  time  now  to 
sing  that  new  song,  "What  a  Differ- 
ence a  Year  Makes,"  and  give  credit  to 
the  President  because  all  the  economic 
indicators  are  up.  Unemployment  is 
down.  Employment  is  up.  Housing 
starts  are  up.  Auto  sales  are  up.  Every 
conceivable  gross  national  product  sta- 
tistic is  up.  Factory  output  is  up.  You 
name  it,  the  President  ought  to  have 
credit  for  it,  just  as  he  received  the 
blame  for  it  a  year  ago  when  the  re- 
frain was,  "Blame  the  President." 

What  a  difference  a  year  makes.  All 
we  have  to  do  now  is.  with  courage 
that  is  lacking  in  this  Congress,  to 
attack  the  deficit  without  rhetoric  and 
without  pointing  the  finger  of  blame 
as  the  finger  was  pointed  at  the  Presi- 
dent last  year. 


THE  BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rcm&i'lcs  ) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  been  asking  the  Democratic 
leadership  of  this  House  since  the  2d 
session  of  the  98th  Congress  to  bring 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote  a 
proposed  balanced  budget  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

To  date  we  have  not  been  successful 
in  bringing  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  a  vote. 

I  have  news  for  my  colleagues  this 
morning.  Last  Friday,  in  California,  we 
took  an  historic  step.  We  filed  a  little 
over  600,000  signatures  by  petitions 
which  will  put  on  the  ballot  for  No- 
vember 1984  the  issue  of  whether  or 
not  we,  in  California,  want  to  make 
California  the  33d  State  in  the  Union 
demanding  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment get  its  fiscal  house  in  order  by 
adopting  this  proposed  constitutional 
amendment. 

I  might  also  advise  my  colleagues 
that  an  initiative  is  underway  in  the 
State  of  Montana,  which  would  make 
the  34th  State  that  would  be  on  the 
ballot  in  November  1984  as  well. 

We  could  avoid  the  impending  con- 
stitutional crisis  whereby  this  Con- 
gress is  required  to  call  a  constitution- 
al convention  by  proposing  the  amend- 
ment—at least  bringing  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  a  vote. 

I  again  ask  the  Speaker  to  do  that. 


VOLUNTARY  SCHOOL  PRAYER 
AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  return  from  recess  where  supposed- 
ly we  went  home  and  listened  to  what 


the  American  people  were  telling  us 
about  what  needs  to  be  done  in  tshis 
Congress. 

I  suspect  the  message  we  got  from 
the  American  people  is  essentially  the 
one  that  we  brought  back  when  we 
came  back  in  January.  The  American 
people  want  an  agenda  acted  on  which 
is  in  fact  an  agenda  that  they  believe 
in  and  not  a  greedy  special  interest 
agenda  such  as  has  been  characterized 
in  this  House  over  the  last  several 
months. 

Part  of  that  agenda  is  the  voluntary 
school  prayer  constitutional  amend- 
ment. And,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I 
would  hope  to  offer  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  calling  for  consideration 
of  such  an  amendment. 

The  Chair  has  ruled  that  in  order  to 
make  this  request  I  must  have  the 
clearance  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leadership.  This  request  has  been 
cleared  by  the  minority  leadership. 

So  I  would  now  yield  to  a  spokesman 
from  the  majority  leadership  for  the 
appropriate  clearance. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
could  speak  for  his  leadership. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hear  no  response 
from  the  leadership.  That  should 
make  it  clear  to  the  American  people 
who  stands  in  the  way  of  voluntary 
school  prayer,  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship of  the  House. 


RESULTS  OF  IOWA  CAUCUS 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
watched  with  great  fascination  last 
night  as  C-Span  gave  us  live  coverage 
of  the  Iowa  caucuses  and  then  later  on 
the  various  network  coverages  and  I 
want  to  tender  an  apology  to  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  the  House. 

I  had  thought  that  the  various  sys- 
tems by  which  you  stacked  the  deck 
and  the  ways  in  which  you  stacked  the 
committees  and  staffs  were  peculiar  to 
the  House.  But  I  watched  Mr.  Mon- 
dale  win  45  percent  of  the  vote  and  88 
percent  of  the  delegates  last  night  and 
I  frankly  could  not  believe  the  way  it 
was  stacked.  Gary  Hart  got  one-third 
as  many  votes  as  Mr.  Mondale  and  is 
going  to  get  2  delegates  to  Mr.  Mon- 
dales's  48.  And  that  represents,  if  that 
continues  this  year,  Mr.  Mondale  will 
be  the  least  legitimate  nominee  of  a 
party  since  William  Howard  Taft 
caused  the  split  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  1912. 

D  1220 
I   think   it   is   an   amazing   kind   of 
mathematics  that  45  percent  of  the 
vote  equals  virtually  90  percent  of  the 
delegates  to  the  convention. 
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A  BALANCED  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

(Mr.  MACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  like 
many  other  Members,  spent  a  great 
deal  of  my  time  back  in  southwest 
Florida  talking  to  the  people  about 
what  the  problems  were  amd  how  they 
perceived  the  deficit.  But,  in  addition 
to  that.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
an  editorial  which  really  caught  my 
eye.  The  editorial  was  referring  to  a 
recent  Gallup  poll  of  union  members 
about  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 
Sixty-three  percent  of  those  indicated 
that  they  supported  a  balanced  Feder- 
al budget.  The  interesting  thing  was 
that,  apparently,  the  leadership  of  the 
AFL-CIO  is  out  of  step  with  its  mem- 
bers. And  the  reason  that  caught  my 
eye  is  because  that  seems  to  be  what 
we  are  experiencing  right  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

It  was  my  intention  at  this  time  and 
I  had  hoped  that  I  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  offer  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  calling  for  consideration 
of  an  amendment  to  require  a  bal- 
anced budget.  But  the  Chair  has  ruled 
that  in  order  to  make  this  request.  I 
must  have  the  clearance  of  the  majori- 
ty and  the  minority  leadership.  The 
request  has  been  cleared  by  the  minor- 
ity leadership,  and  I  would  now  yield 
to  a  spokesman  from  the  majority 
leadership  for  an  appropriate  clear- 
ance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  being  no  approv- 
al, I  think  it  is  clear  who  is  blocking 
the  will  of  the  American  people. 


tional  amendment.  The  Chair  has 
ruled  that  in  order  to  make  this  re- 
quest. I  must  have  the  clearance  of 
the  majority  and  the  minority  leader- 
ship. This  request  has  been  cleared  by 
the  minority  leadership.  I  would  now 
yield  to  a  spokesman  from  the  majori- 
ty leadership  for  an  appropriate  clear- 
ance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hear  no  response,  and 
that  should  continue  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  American  people  who  stands  in 
the  way  of  a  line-item  veto  and  deficit 
reduction. 


MAJOR  ISSUES  AWAIT  DEBATE 
IN  THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  BARTLETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  this  House  took  a  recess  for 
Washington's  Birthday.  We  recessed 
for  the  entire  week  We  became  per- 
haps the  only  institution  in  the  coun- 
try that  would  not  only  take  the  day 
off  but  take  the  entire  week  off,  and  it 
was  over  the  objections  of  many  of  us 
in  this  House,  because  many  of  us 
would  have  had  us  last  week  and  this 
week  begin  to  debate  the  major  issues 
that  are  facing  this  country— the  issue 
of  deficit  reduction,  the  issue  of  spend- 
ing, the  issue  of  a  line-item  veto,  the 
issue  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget,  and  bankruptcy 
reform. 

I  am  disappointed  to  note  that  this 
week  again  we  return  and  we  are  not 
debating  any  of  these  issues  on  the 
floor. 

So  at  this  time,  as  I  did  the  previous 
week.  I  would  hope  to  offer  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  calling  for  con- 
sideration of  a  line-item  veto  constitu- 


WINTER        OLYMPIC         PARTICI- 
PANTS FROM  STATE  OF  WASH- 
INGTON WIN  FOUR  MEDALS 
(Mr.    MORRISON    of    Washington 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Washington  are  justifiably  proud, 
for  our  citizens  brought  home  four  of 
those  eight  medals  that  we  have  just 
won  in  the  winter  Olympics,  the  best 
production  of  the  American  Alpine 
team  ever  in  our  history. 

These  names  now  are  household 
items  for  the  rest  of  this  country: 
Debbie  Armstrong,  from  Seattle;  Rosa- 
lynn  Sumners,  from  Edmonds:  Phil 
and  Steve  Mahre,  of  my  own  Yakima 
Valley.  We  cannot  quite  claim  Bill 
Johnson.  He  is  from  California,  but  he 
trained  at  Mission  Ridge  in  central 
Washington  State. 

These  accomplishments  in  the 
winter  Olympics  point  out  the  quality 
of  these  young  Americans  and  their 
will  to  win,  and  we  are  very  proud  of 
them.  It  also  points  out  the  unique 
recreational  opportunities  that 
abound  in  the  Evergreen  State. 


cations  not  particularly  sympathetic 
to  Congressman  Conable's  conserv- 
atism. 

But  Congressman  Conable's  achieve- 
ment transcends  any  partisan  or  ideo- 
logical consideration.  He  has  set  a 
standard  to  which  all  of  us  should 
aspire.  He  has  never  bowed  to  special 
interest  groups  or  to  narrow  ideolo- 
gies. He  has  never  compromised  his 
principles  for  passing  political  gain. 
For  20  years,  he  has  been  first  and 
foremost  his  own  man. 

Barber  Conable  is  a  true  statesman. 
His  departure  is  a  loss  for  me,  for  New 
York  State,  and  for  the  entire  Ameri- 
can public.  Barber  Conable  is  the  type 
of  Representative  who  restores  peo- 
ples  faith  in  government. 


REPRESENTATIVE  BARBER 
CONABLE:  A  CLASS  ACT 

(Mr.  BOEHLERT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  statement  of 
regret  to  those  already  being  made 
around  the  country  about  the  upcom- 
ing retirement  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected Members  of  this  body.  I  am 
speaking  of  Congressman  Barber  Con- 
able. 

These  are  some  of  the  phrases  that 
have  been  used  to  describe  Congress- 
man Conable  in  recent  press  reports: 
■Refreshing,"  "candid, "  "wise,"  "a 
truly  independent  thinker,"  "a  man  of 
unquestioned  integrity  and  firm  ad- 
herence to  principles,"  "one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  effective  Members 
of  the  House,"  and  "a  tribute  to 
reason  and  civility."  And  I  could  go  on 
listing  the  richly  deserved  praise- 
some  praise,  I  should  add,  from  publi- 


AMERICAN  POLICY  IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could 
not  believe  by  ears  when  I  heard  my 
colleagues  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  criticizing  American  policy  in 
Lebanon.  Because  that  is  exactly  what 
it  was,  it  was  American  policy,  it  was 
policy  that  was  voted  on  in  this  House 
by  Members  of  both  the  Democrat  and 
the  Republican  Parties. 

John  Kennedy  said  in  1962  that 
America  would  pay  any  price,  support 
any  friend,  oppose  any  foe,  to  preserve 
liberty  and  freedom.  He  did  not  just 
say  we  would  get  in  the  ones  we  could 
win. 

F>resident  Reagan  has  sent  Mr. 
Habib  and  Mr.  Shultz.  and  now  Mr. 
Rumsfeld,  from  capital  to  capital, 
working  many  hours  trying  to  bring 
about  peace  in  Lebanon.  I  think  we 
have  learned  that  our  foreign  policy, 
especially  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle 
East,  is  not  always  easy.  But  should  we 
have  abandoned  the  Lebanese  people, 
that  would  not  have  been  clear  foreign 
policy,  it  would  not  have  been  right 
foreign  policy,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  American. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1984,  the  Chair  announces 
that  the  Speaker  has  today  appointed 
the  following  Members  to  represent 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  on  February  22. 
1984,  the  birthday  of  George  Washing- 
ton: Mr.  Boucher  of  Virginia;  and  Mr. 
Bateman.  of  Virginia. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
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munication    from    the    Clerk   of   the 
House  of  Representatives: 

February  10.  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
The    Speaker,    House    of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5,  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Clerk  received  at  12:30  p.m.  on  Friday. 
February   10,   1984.  the  following  message 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  That  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  Bill  S.  1388. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washington.  D.C, 
February  21,  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
77ie    Speaker,    House    of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5.  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  sealed  enve- 
lopes received  from  The  White  House  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  At  1:20  p.m.  on  Thursday,  February  16. 
1984  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  the  annual 
report  for  fiscal  year  1983  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts; 

(2)  At  4:15  p.m.  on  Friday.  February  17. 
1984  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  the  United 
States  Foreign  Science  and  Technology  Co- 
operation Report;  and 

(3)  At  4:15  p.m.  on  Friday.  February  17, 
1984  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  together  with  draft  legislation  en- 
titled the  "Central  America  Democracy. 
Peace  and  Development  Initiative  Act  of 
1984"  and  a  section-by-section  analysis 
thereon. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  NATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS 
AND  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON 
THE  ARTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1983— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  February 
21,  1984.) 


D  1230 

DRAFT    LEGISLATION    ENTITLED 
THE    "CENTRAL    AMERICA    DE- 
MOCRACY.  PEACE  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT    INITIATIVE    ACT    OF 
1984"-MESSAGE       FROM       THE 
PRESIDENT     OF     THE     UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  98-172) 
The   SPEAKER    pro   tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  February 
21,  1984.) 


THE    1983    ANNUAL    REPORT    ON 
THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT'S 

INTERl^ATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 
IN  THi  FIELDS  OF  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY  -  MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Tuesday,  February 
21,  1984.) 


CIVIL  SERVICE  MISCELLANEOUS 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1983 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  4336) 
to  make  certain  miscellaneous  changes 
in  laws  relating  to  the  civil  service, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  4.  strike  out  beginning  with  line  1 
over  to  and  including  line  23  on  page  5. 

Page  6,  line  2.  strike  out  "Sec.  6."  and 
insert  "Sec.  5.". 

Page  6,  line  16,  strike  out  all  after  " 
•(d)(1)"  down  to  and  including  "which"'  in 
line  17,  and  insert  "The  revolving  fund  re- 
ferred to  in  section  1304(e)(1)  of  this  title". 

Page  7.  line  8.  strike  out  "Sec.  7."  and 
insert  "Sec.  6."'. 

Page  7.  line  9.  strike  out  "implementa- 
tion" and  insert  "operation". 

Page  7.  line  11,  strike  out  "and  currently 
in  operation". 

Page  7.  line  14.  strike  out  "4703(d)(1)(B)" 
and  insert  "4703(d)(1)'". 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ments be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
4336,  the  Miscellaneous  Civil  Service 
Amendments  Act  of  1983.  This  piece  of 
legislation  originated  in  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service.  Our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  made  three 
changes  in  the  bill  just  before  the 
Washington-Lincoln  recess.  I  have  no 
objection  to  any  of  the  amendments 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the 
legislation  again. 

The  Senate  deleted  section  5, 
amending  the  Vacancies  Act,  because 
the  proposed  changes  were  substan- 
tive. Until  further  study  can  be  done, 
the  vacancy  appointment  process  will 
remain  as  it  is  now.  In  addition,  the 
bill  has  been  amended  to  continue  use 
of  the  OPM  revolving  fund  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Executive 
Exchange.  The  Commission  will  still 
be  allowed  to  collect  fees  from  its  par- 
ticipants as  it  would  have  in  the  House 
bill.  Finally,  the  limit  on  the  number 
of  personnel  participating  in  the  Navy 
personnel  demonstration  programs  at 
China  Lake  and  San  Diego,  Calif.,  has 
been  removed  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy. 

This  bill  will  amend  the  current  civil 
service  laws  in  a  manner  beneficial  to 
the  conduct  of  our  Government. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  House 
passed  this  bill  on  November  16,  1983. 
As  it  passed  the  House,  the  bill  made 
eight  minor  changes  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws.  These  changes  related  to  re- 
employment of  administrative  law 
judges,  the  Federal  Labor  Relations 
Authority,  the  Vacancies  Act,  the  ex- 
ecutive exchange  program  run  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Executive 
Exchange,  and  a  personnel  demonstra- 
tion project  conducted  by  the  Navy  in 
southern  California. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  a  week 
ago  Thursday  with  three  minor 
amendments.  One  amendment  struck 
all  the  changes  to  the  Vacancies  Act. 
This  was  done  at  the  request  of  the 
administration,  which  wants  to  consid- 
er possible  changes  more  closely.  A 
second  amendment,  also  made  at  the 
request  of  the  administration,  permits 
the  President's  Commission  on  Execu- 
tive Exchange  to  utilize  the  revolving 
fund  already  extant  at  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  rather  than 
create  a  new  revolving  fund  in  Treas- 
ury. The  third  amendment  permits 
the  Navy  to  extend  the  coverage  of  its 
personnel  demonstration  project  to  ad- 
ditional employees  at  the  Naval  Ocean 
Systems  Command  in  San  Diego.  Cur- 
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rent  law  limits  the  project  to  5,000 
people. 

Neither  the  House-passed  version 
nor  the  bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
costs  any  money.  The  Commission  on 
Executive  Exchange  is.  however, 
rather  desperate  for  the  revolving 
fund  authority  contained  in  this  bill, 
since  its  authority  to  collect  and 
expend  participation  fees  ended  on 
December  31,  1983. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewomaai  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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REPORT    ON    RESOLUTION    PRO- 
VIDING   FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF    H.R.     2708,     FOREIGN     LAN- 
GUAGE   ASSISTANCE    FOR    NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  ACT  OF  1983 
Mr.  DERRICK,  from  the  Committee 
on     Rules,     submitted     a     privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-599)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  440)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2708)  to 
further  the  national  security  and  im- 
prove   the    economy    of    the    United 
States  by  providing  grants  for  the  im- 
provement   of   proficiency    in   critical 
languages,  for  the  improvement  of  ele- 
mentary  and  secondary   foreign   lan- 
guage instruction,  and  for  per  capita 
grants    to    reimburse    institutions    of 
higher    education     to    promote     the 
growth   and    improve    the   quality   of 
postsecondary    foreign    language    in- 
struction which  was  referred  to  the 
House   Calendar   and   ordered   to   be 
printed. 


PROVIDING        FOR        CONSIDER 
ATION  OF  H.R.  2751,  NATIONAL 
FOUNDATION     ON     THE     ARTS 
AND     THE     HUMANITIES      ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  351  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  351 

Resolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2751)  to  amend  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965. 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  fi%'e-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 


in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
an  amendment  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  October  27.  1983.  by,  and  if  of- 
fered by.  Representative  Coleman  of  Mis- 
souri and  all  poinU  of  order  against  the 
amendment  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  5(a),  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Meml)er  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  t>e  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Derrick)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  and  pending  that 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  351 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2751.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965. 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  rule  pro- 
vides for  1  hour  of  general  debate  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  The  rule  makes  in 
order  an  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  which  shall  be  considered  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purposes  of 
amendment.  The  rule  also  waives 
points  of  order  against  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri  for  failure 
to  comply  with  clause  5(a)  of  rule 
XXI.  Clause  5(a).  rule  XXI  prohibits 
an  appropriation  in  a  legislative  bill. 
Mr.  Coleman's  amendment  would  vio- 
late the  rule  because  it  authorizes  ex- 
penditures for  a  new  program  estab- 
lishing a  National  Medal  of  Arts,  al- 
though these  expenditures  would 
come  from  funds  already  appropriated 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.  Finally,  the  rule  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2751  provides  that 
the  Institute  of  Museum  Services  be 
transferred  from  the  administrative 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities.  This 
makes  permanent  a  change  already  ef- 
fected by  the  interior  appropriation 
bills  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983,  and 
makes  conforming  and  technical 
changes  in  the  law  consistent  with 
that  action. 


H.R.  2751  also  amends  the  authori- 
zation levels  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Humanities,  and  the  In- 
stitute of  Museum  Services.  The  bill 
also  provides  a  set-aside  of  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  funds  for  cul- 
tural institutions  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  are  of  national  signifi- 
cance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  351 
will  provide  for  full  and  open  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation,  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  thing  in 
the  committee  report  on  this  bill  that 
is  made  in  order  by  this  rule  which 
caught  my  attention.  The  dissenting 
views  begin  with  the  sentence: 

H.R.  2751.  a  seemingly  innocuous  techni- 
cal bill,  is  another  attempt  at  dismantling 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

Since  that  reconciliation  bill  is  the 
one  known  as  the  Latta-Gramm  bill,  I 
decided  to  check  a  little  further.  It 
turns  out  that  this  bill  increases  the 
authorization  levels  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and 
the  Institute  for  Museum  Services  for 
fiscal  year  1984  approximately  40-per- 
cent higher  than  the  levels  set  in  the 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  However, 
the  appropriations  for  these  three 
agencies  have  exceeded  their  authori- 
zations for  the  past  2  years  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
In  the  time  since  this  rule  was  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
on  October  27,  1983,  the  current  year's 
appropriation  was  agreed  to  which 
sets  funding  levels  slightly  below  the 
authorizations  in  this  bill.  This  means 
that  any  discussion  about  fiscal  year 
1984  funding  levels  in  this  bill  is  now 
futile. 

This  has  raised  the  point,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  to  how  we  get  into  these  situa- 
tions where  we  have  these  deficits. 

THE  DEFICITS  AND  A  BALANCED  BUDGET 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Speaking  about  the 
deficits,  we  are  hearing  more  and  more 
rhetoric,  and  I  have  to  be  very  kind 
when  I  say  rhetoric,  about  the  deficits 
and  who  is  responsible  for  them.  I  got 
to  thinking  that  maybe  the  American 
people  would  like  to  look  in  on  what 
has  been  happening  during  the  past 
couple  of  years  with  some  of  the 
spending  legislation,  some  of  the  au- 
thorizations, which  help  create  the 
problem  with  deficits. 

The  President,  whether  he  is  Jimmy 
Carter  or  Ronald  Reagan  or  Gerald 
Ford,  or  whoever  he  might  be,  does 
not  spend  any  more  money  than  is 
first  authorized  and  appropriated  by 
the  Congress,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  So  I  asked  the  staff  to 
pick  out  some  votes,  and  we  are  going 
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to  be  doing  this  periodically  just  to 
keep  the  record  straight,  over  the  past 
couple  of  years  to  see  how  we  have 
l)een  voting  in  this  House  as  between 
the  parties,  because  a  very  definite 
trend  has  been  established. 

Let  us  go  back  to  that  Gramm-Latta 
bill  that  we  have  heard  condemned 
many,  many  times,  because  it  saved 
money.  It  saved  money.  We  reduced 
the  Carter  budget,  which  he  left  for 
this  administration,  from  its  growth  of 
about  11  percent— and  I  stress  the 
word  growth— over  the  preceding  year 
to  abodt  6  percent— 6  percent  growth. 
We  ended  up  saving  about  $50  billion. 
The  vote  was  taken  on  the  7th  day  of 
May  1981  to  save  that  amount  of 
money.  Well,  now,  who  voted  for 
what?  Seventy-four  percent  of  our 
Democratic  friends  voting  that  day 
voted  not  to  save  that  money,  but  to 
spend  it.  Lo  and  behold,  on  our  side, 
for  the  first  time  in  memory  on  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  all  the  Re- 
publicans voted  to  save  money.  Not 
one  single  Republican  voted  against 
that  piece  of  legislation. 

Then  we  had  the  reconciliation  bill 
which  we  heard  condemned  many, 
many  times  because  it,  too,  saved 
money,  and  it  changed  basic  law  to 
save  that  money,  $37.3  million.  How 
did  our  Democratic  friends  vote  on 
that?  Well,  by  the  record,  and  it  is 
clear,  all  one  has  to  do  is  turn  to  that 
little  Congressional  Record  and  read 
it  for  yourself,  on  the  26th  day  of 
June  1981,  88  percent  of  our  Demo- 
cratic friends  voted  to  spend  the 
money,  add  to  the  deficit,  and  only  1 
percent  of  the  Republicans. 

Then  a  little  bit  later,  on  October  6, 
1 98 1,  we  had  a  Labor-HHS  appropria- 
tions bill  which  we  wanted  to  recom- 
mit to  save  just  a  tiny  amount,  only 
$700  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money, 
and  how  did  they  end  up  voting  on 
this  piece  of  legislation  on  that  par- 
ticular day,  H.R.  4560?  Eighty-eight 
percent  of  our  Democratic  friends 
voted  to  spend  the  money;  22  percent 
of  our  Republican  friends  voted  to  do 
likewise 

On  the  12th  day  of  November  1981, 
we  had  H.R.  4075,  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill.  On  the  floor,  the  motion 
was  made  to  recommit  it  to  committee 
to  save  $1.1  billion,  which  would  not 
be  added  to  the  deficit.  Well,  by  the 
record,  87  percent  of  our  Democratic 
friends  voted  not  to  save  the  money 
and  4  percent  of  our  Republican 
friends  voted  not  to  save  the  money. 

On  the  16th  day  of  November  1981, 
on  House  Journal  Resolution  357,  on 
the  continuing  resolution,  a  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions  to  save  $4 
billion,  and  not  to  add  it  to  the  deficit, 
86  percent  of  our  Democratic  friends 
voted  not  to  save  the  money,  but  to 
add  it  to  the  deficit,  and  10  percent  of 
our  Republican  friends  voted  likewise. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  LATTA.  Not  at  this  moment.  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  when  I  finish. 

Mr.  SIMON.  All  right,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  a  few  more  learning  experiences 
to  pass  along  to  the  gentleman  before 
I  yield,  and  at  that  time  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield.  If  he  would  like  to 
change  his  votes,  I  think  it  is  a  little 
bit  late. 

On  the  22d  day  of  November  1981, 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  357.  on  the 
conference  report  of  the  continuing 
resolution,  a  motion  to  recommit  to 
save  $3.2  billion,  96  percent  of  our 
Democratic  friends  voted  not  to  save 
the  money,  and  once  again  we  got 
none  of  our  Republican  friends  voting 
not  to  save  the  money. 

On  the  24th  day  of  May  1982,  when 
we  had  the  first  budget  resolution  sub- 
stitute up  to  save  $52  billion,  we  had 
91  percent  of  our  Democratic  friends 
voting  against  it  and  10  percent  of  our 
Republican  friends. 

On  the  10th  day  of  June  1982,  we 
had  the  substitute  back  up,  where  we 
had  81  percent  of  our  Democratic 
friends  voting  not  to  save  the  money, 
but  to  spend  it,  and  8  percent  of  our 
Republican  friends. 

On  the  24th  day  of  June  1982.  we 
had  H.R.  5922,  an  urgent  supplemen- 
tal veto  override  of  $1.3  billion  in  sav- 
ings, and  91  percent  of  our  Democratic 
friends  voted  to  spend  the  money  and 
not  to  save  it,  add  it  to  the  deficit,  and 
29  percent  of  our  Republican  friends 
voted  to  do  likewise. 

On  the  3d  day  of  August  1982,  on 
H.R.  6862,  on  a  reconciliation  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  Post  Office,  $3.1  billion  in 
savings.  Well,  how  was  the  vote? 
Ninety-one  percent  of  our  Democratic 
friends  voted  to  spend  the  money;  22 
percent  of  our  Republican  friends 
voted  to  spend  the  money. 

D  1240 

On  the  18th  day  of  August  1982,  on 
H.R.  6955,  on  the  reconciliation  con- 
ference report  to  save  $3.3  billion,  61 
percent  of  our  Democratic  friends 
voted  to  spend  the  money  and  18  per- 
cent of  our  Republican  friends  voted 
to  spend  the  money. 

On  the  1st  day  of  October  1982,  on 
House  Resolution  604— and  this  is 
mighty  important  because  we  are 
hearing  about  it  to  a  considerable 
extent  around  the  country  now,  deal- 
ing with  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, and  we  might  recall  that  the 
Senate  has  passed  that  with  an  ade- 
quate number  of  votes  to  be  submitted 
to  the  States  for  confirmation,  and  it 
had  failed  here  in  the  House;  and  how 
did  they  vote?— 71  percent  of  our 
Democratic  friends  voted  against  that 
balanced  budget  amendment,  and  11 
percent  of  our  Republican  friends 
voted  that  way. 

On  the  23d  day  of  March  1983,  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  91,  on 


the  first  budget  resolution— and  we 
might  recall  that  that  was  a  big  spend- 
ing item— we  could  have  saved  $9  bil- 
lion, but  86  percent  of  our  Democratic 
friends  voted  to  spend  the  money, 
along  with  2  percent  of  our  Republi- 
can friends. 

On  the  11th  day  of  May  1983,  on 
H.R.  1983,  the  Emergency  Housing  As- 
sistance Act,  where  we  could  have 
saved  $800  million— and  that  is  not 
very  much  money  around  this  place, 
but  to  the  taxpayers  around  the  coun- 
try it  is  a  lot  of  money— 87  percent  of 
our  Democratic  friends  voted  to  spend 
the  money,  and  6  percent  of  our  Re- 
publican friends  voted  likewise. 

On  the  2d  day  of  June  1983,  on  H.R. 
3133,  on  the  HUD  appropriations  bill, 
$10  billion  could  have  been  saved.  But 
how  did  they  vote?  Eighty-four  per- 
cent of  our  Democratic  friends  voted 
to  spend  the  money,  and  4  percent  of 
our  Republican  friends  voted  to  do 
likewise. 

On  the  23d  day  of  June  1983,  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  91,  on 
the  conference  report,  where  $8.3  bil- 
lion in  savings  could  have  been  had,  82 
percent  of  our  Democratic  friends 
voted  not  to  save  the  money  and  24 
percent  of  our  Republican  friends 
voted  likewise. 

On  the  28th  day  of  June  1983,  on 
H.R.  3363,  the  Interior  appropriations 
bills,  where  we  merely  wanted  a  little 
4-percent  reduction— and  we  all  re- 
member that— we  could  have  saved 
$300  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money, 
but  only  84  percent  of  our  Democratic 
friends  voted  against  the  savings,  and, 
lo  and  behold,  once  again  we  found 
100  percent  of  our  Republican  friends 
voted  to  save  the  money. 

On  the  13th  day  of  July  1983,  on 
H.R.  1,  the  Housing  Rural  Recovery 
Act,  where  $16  billion  was  involved,  91 
percent  of  our  Democratic  friends 
voted  to  spend  it  and  17  percent  of  our 
Republican  friends  voted  to  do  like- 
wise. 

On  the  3d  day  of  August  1983,  on 
H.R.  3021,  on  health  insurance  and 
new  programs  for  the  unemployed,  $1 
billion  was  involved,  and  83  percent  of 
our  Democratic  friends  voted  to  spend 
the  money,  along  with  22  percent  of 
our  Republican  friends. 

D  1250 

On  the  15th  day  of  September  1983, 
on  H.R.  3391.  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance  Act,  where  we  could  have 
saved  $100  million— not  very  much 
money  around  this  place,  but  around 
out  over  the  country  where  we  have 
the  taxpayers  it  is  a  lot  of  money— 80 
percent  of  our  Democratic  friends 
voted  to  spend  it,  10  percent  of  our  Re- 
publican friends  voted  to  do  likewise. 

On  the  21st  day  of  September  1983, 
on  H.R.  1036,  the  Community  Renewal 
Employment  Act,  $3.5  billion,  87  per- 
cent of  our  Democratic  friends  voted 
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to  spend  it.  12  percent  of  our  Republi- 
cans voted  to  do  likewise. 

On  a  continuing  resolution  on  the 
8th  day  of  November  1983.  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  403.  where  we  could 
have  saved  a  billion  dollars.  75  percent 
of  our  Democratic  friends  voted  not  to 
save  it.  10  percent  of  our  Republicans 
voted  likewise. 

So  it  goes.  We  are  going  to  put  it  in 
the  record  and  anybody  who  wants  to 
check  them  out  are  welcome  to  do  so. 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  if  he 
wants  to  change  any  of  his  votes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Did  I  catch  the  gentle- 
man napping? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Well,  first  of  all.  I  was 
intrigued  by  the  gentleman's  nonparti- 
san remarks  that  he  just  made  here. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  stated  the  record  ex- 
actly as  it  was  and  is.  If  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  check  the  record,  he  will 
find  it  exactly  that  way. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Well,  first  of  all,  the 
record  probably  is  as  the  gentleman 
suggested  on  the  various  votes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Not  probably,  it  is  as  I 
stated  it. 

Mr.  SIMON.  All  right.  I  trust  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  implicitly. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mayl)e  not  the  gentle- 
man's judgment,  but  when  he  presents 
his  facts. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Well,  the  gentleman 
had  better  trust  my  judgment  and 
change  some  of  his  votes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  But  in  addition,  of 
course,  many  of  the  things  the  gentle- 
man talks  about  are  programs,  the  so- 
called  savings,  are  things  that  really 
impacted  on  poor  people;  but  I  noticed 
one  major  omission.  I  did  not  hear 
anything  about  these  wasteful  weap- 
ons programs,  how  each  side  voted  on 
those. 

There  are  two  other  things  that  I 
think  would  be  very  informative  if  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  would  come 
back  to  this  body  and  tell  us  how 
many  of  those  wasteful  things  that  he 
talked  about  the  President  signed  and 
how  many  of  those  wasteful  things 
the  gentleman  talked  about  that  the 
Republican  Senate  approved.  I  think 
the  gentleman  could  come  back  with  a 
more  full  report  a  little  later  on  that 
would  be  very  informative. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Well,  the  gentleman 
has  heard  nothing  yet.  Just  wait  until 
we  get  it  all  out  there.  We  are  going  to 
have  it  all  out  there.  We  are  just  start- 
ing. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Well.  I  look  forward  to 
a  more  complete  report  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  This  is  a  pretty  good 
start,  does  not  the  gentleman  think? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kazen).  Does  the  gentleman  yield 
back  the  balance  of  his  time? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman)  for  purposes 
of  debate  only. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  if  he  would  devote  one-tenth  of 
the  effort  that  he  just  did  going 
through  a  partisan  exchange  of  the 
cause  of  the  problems  of  all  the  world 
to  a  constructive  and  bipartisan  debate 
on  how  to  reduce  this  deficit,  the 
world  and  the  country  would  be  enter- 
nally  grateful. 

I  was  just  home  for  several  days  in 
Kansas  and  what  the  people  were  tell- 
ing me  was  the  same  message.  Repub- 
licans. Democrats,  and  Independents, 
stop  the  partisan  finger  pointing  at 
who  caused  all  the  problems  in  the 
past.  That  is  all  the  gentleman  did  was 
tell  us  about  the  past. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  there? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Let  me  just  finish 
my  point. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  misstating,  because  we  stated 
exactly  what  the  votes  were. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Kansas  refuses  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  give  the  gentleman  some  time  as 
soon  as  I  finish. 

The  partisanship,  whether  it  exists 
on  the  gentleman's  side  or  on  our  side, 
the  excessive  partisanship  is  resented 
by  the  American  people  who  see  very, 
very  large  deficits,  caused  by  both  the 
gentleman's  party  and  my  party  and 
they  want  constructive  solutions,  not  a 
historic  litany  on  who  caused  all  the 
problems  in  the  past. 

I  have  said  many  times  before,  let  us 
split  the  blame.  You  take  half  the 
problem  and  I  will  take  half  the  prob- 
lem and  then  I  think  the  American 
people  will  go  forward  with  trying  to 
figure  out  what  can  be  done  in  the 
future. 

The  idea  now  is  to  encourage  a  re- 
sponsible bipartisan  consensus  on  re- 
ducing this  budget  deficit,  not  to  go 
point  by  point  as  to  who  created  all 
the  evils,  t)ecause  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  there  are 
plenty  of  evils  to  share. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas.  He  is  absolutely  on  the  mark. 
In  the  State  of  Illinois  and  in  the 
State  of  Kansas  and  all  over  this  coun- 
try, they  are  tired  of  the  partisan  bick- 
ering. It  does  us  no  good,  neither  party 


any  good  to  do  this.  We  ought  to  be 
sitting  down  together  working.  Frank- 
ly, we  ought  to  be  doing  it  before  this 
coming  election,  not  after  the  election. 
We  ought  to  be  moving  on  it  now. 

I  commend  the  gentleman.  I  think 
he  is  absolutely  on  target. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  in  response, 
I  was  listening  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  when  he  commended  me  on 
the  nonpartisanship  when  we  were 
spelling  out  the  votes.  Republicans 
versus  Democrats. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  partisanship 
when  you  lay  before  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  what  the  votes 
are.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  any  votes  I 
ever  cast  here.  I  might  have  recast 
some  of  them  if  I  had  it  to  do  over;  but 
certainly  at  the  time  I  cast  those  votes 
I  thought  I  was  doing  the  best  thing 
for  my  country.  If  anybody  wants  to 
get  down  in  the  well,  I  can  recall  a 
gentleman  who  used  to  be  in  this  body 
who  is  now  the  mayor  of  New  York 
City,  Mr.  Koch,  you  will  recall  that  he 
was  quite  liberal.  He  voted  for  every- 
thing that  came  along,  but  as  soon  as 
he  became  mayor  of  New  York,  he  said 
this,  and  this  is  not  exactly  probably 
word  for  word,  but  he  said,  "I  wish  I 
had  some  of  those  votes  back  that  I 
cast  for  all  those  spending  programs." 
because  he  had  a  budget  coming. 

Sure,  I  think  that  this  problem  tran- 
scends political  parties  and  partisan- 
ship. I  agree  with  that  a  hundred  per- 
cent, but  I  disagree  with  this  argu- 
ment that  is  going  around  and  we  are 
hearing  it  these  days,  look  at  the 
Reagan  deficit,  look  at  the  Republican 
deficit. 

Well.  I  am  telling  you  that  the 
record  does  not  show  that  the  Repub- 
licans have  been  voting  for  all  of  these 
add-ons.  If  you  want  it  all  spelled  out, 
I  am  going  to  take  the  time  to  put  it 
all  in  the  record.  If  we  have  to  go  back 
over  the  last  25  years  when  you  have 
been  in  control  of  this  Congress,  since 
I  have  been  here,  and  spell  out  word 
for  word,  vote  for  vote,  on  who  has 
been  voting  for  all  these  increases. 

You  know,  you  have  got  to  accept 
part  of  the  responsibility.  I  am  willing 
to  accept  my  part  of  the  responsibility. 
Yes;  I  voted  for  programs  in  defense, 
so  has  the  gentleman.  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  it.  We  were  headed  for  the 
draft  under  Mr.  Carter.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  was  about  ready 
to  start  hearings  on  the  draft,  if  you 
recall,  because  we  were  not  getting 
adequate  personnel  into  the  services. 
We  were  not  able  to  keep  the  people 
that  we  wanted  to  keep. 

What  did  we  do?  We  voted  for  in- 
creased pay  for  those  people  so  we 
could  get  the  type  of  individuals  that 
we  wanted  and  to  keep  those  individ- 
uals and  I  am  proud  of  it.  I  am  proud 
of  it. 
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So  I  do  not  know  what  all  the  han- 
kering is  all  about;  but  I  am  telling 
you  this,  it  is  high  time  that  this  bi- 
partisan commission  is  named  on  the 
Democratic  side  so  they  can  get  down 
to  work  on  trying  to  agree  on  some- 
thing to  reduce  this  deficit.  We  have 
appointed  the  Members  on  our  side  on 
the  House  and  on  the  Senate  side. 
Where  are  the  appointees  on  the 
Democratic  side? 

Oh,  I  know  they  are  saying  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  "You 
give  us  a  long  list  where  you  are  going 
to  riddle  the  Defense  Department  by 
$100  billion  and  then  we  will  come 
down  and  talk." 

Well,  now,  what  kind  of  a  President 
would  we  have  to  do  that? 

Are  you  saying  on  the  Democratic 
side  that  you  do  not  want  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  you  only  want  to  talk 
about  it? 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Gang  of  17. 
We  met  many  times  down  there  with 
the  Secretary  and  with  the  Members 
on  the  other  side  and  with  the  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  in  good  faith  and  in 
good  conscience.  I  am  ready,  willing 
and  able,  as  a  Member  who  has  been 
appointed  on  our  side  to  go  down 
there  any  time  to  meet  on  this  ques- 
tion in  a  bipartisan  fashion. 

It  i^past  time,  sure,  regardless  of 
who  is  d^  blame  for  these  deficits,  it  is 
past  time  to  do  something  about  them 
and  you  cannot  do  it  by  passing  every 
piece  of  legislation  that  comes  on  this 
floor.  We  had  one  up  in  the  Rules 
Committee  this  morning,  a  good  pro- 
gram, because  it  dealt  with  foreign 
languages.  We  need  it.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  was  up  there  testifying 
on  it.  We  need  it,  but  the  question  is 
whether  or  not  it  ought  to  be  back 
with  the  States  where  it  rightfully  be- 
longs, or  whether  we  ought  to  take  it 
on  down  here  in  Washington  and  add 
to  our  deficits. 

We  could  certainly  do  it  in  Ohio, 
where  they  have  increased  our  income 
taxes  under  the  Celeste  administra- 
tion, with  a  Democratic-controlled 
House  and  Senate  back  there  by  90 
percent.  They  have  got  the  money.  We 
do  not  have  the  money  here  in  Wash- 
ington to  do  it.  It  is  a  question  of 
where  the  responsibility  adequately 
belongs. 

We  cannot  do  everything  down  here 
for  everybody.  We  cannot  do  every- 
thing that  Fritz  Mondale  is  telling  the 
American  people  to  get  those  votes. 
"Do  everything  for  everybody,  just 
elect  me  President  of  the  United 
States." 

We  have  heard  that  guff  far  too 
long.  It  is  time  now  to  sit  down  on  that 
issue  and  try  to  come  up  with  a  budget 
that  we  can  all  support  and  save  this 
country  economically  while  we  have 
the  time  to  do  it. 
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That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
and  hopefully  that  will  come  about. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to  know 
that  it  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to 
sit  over  here  for  the  last  20  minutes 
and  hear  his  articulate  and  erudite  dis- 
cussion of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  this 
Nation.  If  we  have  no  more  speakers 
over  there,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMUNICATION       FROM  THE 

HONORABLE            HENRY  A. 

WAXMAN,     MEMBER     OF  CON- 
GRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  Hon.  Henry  A. 
Waxman,  Member  of  Congress: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C.,  February  13.  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Capitol.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mb.  Speaker:  This  is  to  inform  you. 
pursuant  to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  my  district 
office  was  served  with  a  deposition  subpoe- 
na   issued    by    the    United   States    District 
Court  for  the  Central  District  of  California. 
I   will,   in   consultation   with   the   General 
Counsel  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  make 
the  determinations  required  by  Rule  L  (50). 
Sincerely. 

Henrv  a.  Waxman. 
Member  of  Congress. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  of  the  following 
communication  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washington.  D.C. 
February  10,  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
The    Speaker,     House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you. 
pursuant  to  Rule  L(50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  I  have  re- 
ceived a  subpoena  issued  by  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  will,  in 
consultation    with    my    General    Counsel, 
make  the  determinations  required  by  Rule  L 
(50). 

Sincerely, 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE 
ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  351  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  2751, 


in  the  committee  of  the  whole 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  2751,  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Mr.  Glickman  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Simon)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon). 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  basically  making  some  techni- 
cal changes.  We  are  bringing  up  the 
authorization  to  the  levels  that  are 
more  realistic,  that  comply  with  ap- 
propriations and  comply  at  least  in  a 
small  part  with  need. 

The  reality  is  that  arts  are  a  help  to 
the  economy  of  this  country.  The  re- 
ality is  we  are  going  to  be  remembered 
as  a  civilization  someday  not  for  the 
bombers  we  build  or  the  tanks  we 
make  or  the  ribbons  of  concrete  with 
which  we  sometimes  brutalize  the 
landscape.  We  are  going  to  be  remem- 
bered for  other  things,  and  this  touch- 
es on  those  other  things. 

We  as  a  nation  on  a  per  capita  basis 
spend  much  less  than  the  other  de- 
mocracies. I  am  pleased  to  say  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  is  noncontroversial  and 
passed  out  of  committee  unanimously. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2751,  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1983. 

H.R.  2751  has  two  purposes.  First, 
the  bill  makes  technical  amendments 
to  the  Museum  Services  Act  of  1976 
and  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965. 
These  amendments  will  transfer  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services  from  the 
Department  of  Education  to  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. Although  the  de  facto  trans- 
fer was  accomplished  in  the  fiscal  year 
1982  and  fiscal  year  1983  Interior  Ap- 
propriations bills,  the  authorization 
legislation  has  not  been  amended. 
Without  these  changes,  the  Director 
of  IMS  is  required  to  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education  as  if  the  Insti- 
tute were  still  within  the  Department. 
Also  without  these  changes,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  is  not  eligible  to 
serve  on  the  advisory  panel  for  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  of  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. H.R.  2751  amends  the  ena- 
bling statutes  of  both  the  Institute 
and  the  Foundation  to  recognize  the 
transfer  of  IMS. 
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H.R.  2751  also  amends  the  1980 
amendments  to  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  and 
the  Museum  Services  Acts  to  provide 
higher  authorizations  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985.  The  authorizations  for 
all  three  agencies  within  the  Founda- 
tion have  been  held  level  for  the  past 
2  fiscal  years.  At  the  same  time,  the 
1981  Reconciliation  Act  and  the  1982 
and  1983  Interior  Appropriations  have 
exceeded  authorization  levels.  H.R. 
2751  recognizes  the  support  the  En- 
dowments and  IMS  have  received  from 
Congress  during  the  past  2  years  and 
raises  the  authorizations  to  more 
closely  conform  to  actual  appropria- 
tions. 

Cultural  support  is  an  investment, 
returning  far  more  to  local  economics 
than  it  costs.  For  example,  for  every 
$1  si>ent  on  cultural  activities,  at  least 
$4  is  spent  on  related  activities  such  as 
transportation,  lodging,  and  restau- 
rants. A  February  1983  study  of  the 
New  York  area  credited  the  arts  with 
over  110.000  jobs  and  an  infusion  of 
$5.6  billion  into  the  local  economy. 
Funding  for  the  arts  is  good  business 
and  it  is  important  to  our  spirit  as  a 
Nation. 

The  administration  has  informed  us 
that  they  have  no  objection  to  H.R. 
2751.  I  urge  you  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  our  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  First  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon) 
who  has  spent  so  much  time  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor  and  working 
out  a  much  better  program  than  we 
have  had  in  the  past.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  support  the  legislation 
from  day  one  and  observe  these  im- 
provements throughout  the  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2751.  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  The  major  purposes  of 
the  bill  are: 

To  recognize  the  transfer  from  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Museum  Services  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  within  the  Founda- 
tion; and 

To  provide  funding  authorizations 
for  1984  and  1985  for  the  Foundation 
programs. 

The  transfer  of  the  Institute  for 
Museum  Services  was  accomplished  in 
fact  by  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  Inte- 
rior appropriation  bills,  but  conform- 
ing changes  in  the  original  statutes  for 
the  Institute  and  the  National  Foun- 
dation are  needed  to  recognize  the 
transfer  of  the  Institute  from  the  De- 
partment of  Education  to  the  Founda- 
tion as  a  member  agency. 

H.R.  2751  raises  the  authorization 
ceilings  for  the  National  Endowment 


for  the  Arts,  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  and  the  Institute 
of  Museum  Services  to  more  closely 
conform  to  the  actual  appropriations 
provided  by  the  Congress.  This  bill 
recognizes  the  additional  support  the 
Endowments  and  the  Institute  for 
Museum  Services  have  received  from 
Congress  during  the  last  2  years. 

Established  in  1965.  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  provided 
funds  and  services  to  local  nonprofit 
groups  and  individuals  in  such  fields 
as  folk  art.  literature,  media  art. 
dance,  theatre,  opera,  and  visual  arts. 
Also,  created  in  1965  was  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  to 
provide  similar  support  in  such  fields 
as  history,  philosophy,  languages,  lin- 
guistics, archeology,  and  certain  as- 
pects of  the  social  sciences.  The  new- 
comer to  the  Foundation,  the  Institute 
for  Museum  Services,  authorized,  in 
1976.  provides  matching  grants  to  mu- 
seums, botanical  gardens,  aquariums, 
and  zoos.  I  have  supported  these  pro- 
grams from  their  inception,  and  I  con- 
tinue to  support  them  as  one  impor- 
tant means  of  improving  the  quality  of 
the  arts  and  humanities  and  sharing 
these  treasures  with  more  and  more 
Americans,  especially  the  youth  of 
this  country. 

It  is  important  for  all  of  us  to  realize 
the  tremendous  value  of  the  arts,  hu- 
manities and  museum  services,  not 
only  in  deepening  our  understanding 
of  our  culture  and  history  and  enhanc- 
ing the  quality  of  life  for  our  citizens, 
but  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  these  programs  have  on 
the  local  community.  While  these 
dollar  amounts  are  usually  small,  their 
impact  on  the  local  community  is  not. 

Cultural  support  is  a  wise  invest- 
ment of  Government  dollars  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  Witnesses  have 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postsecondary  Education,  chaired  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  Represent- 
ative Paul  Simon,  that  dollars  spent 
on  the  arts  generate  nonart  dollars  in 
businesses  such  as  restaurants,  lodg- 
ing, and  transportation  at  a  rate  of  at 
least  $4  for  every  $1  spent  on  cultural 
activities.  Also  the  impact  of  cultural 
activity  on  the  tourism  industry  is  sig- 
nificant, and  tourism  is  an  important 
source  of  revenues  for  the  States.  The 
jobs  and  increased  revenues  stimulat- 
ed by  the  arts  activities  are  returned 
to  the  Treasury  in  taxes,  more  than 
returning  Government's  original  in- 
vestment. It  is  a  good  program,  that 
works  well  and  makes  sense. 

The  National  Endowments  work  to 
preserve  art  forms  that  are  typically 
American  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 
In  my  own  State  of  Kentucky  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  has 
provided  grants  to  the  Appleshop 
Crafts  program  where  Kentucky 
craftspeople  are  provided  with  living, 
working,  and  exhibition  space.  Apple- 
shop  provides  the  means  for  the  con- 


tinuation of  Kentucky  crafts,  the  pro- 
tection of  our  cultural  history,  and  the 
opportunity  for  sharing  our  American 
heritage. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  also  provides  grants  to  the  Louis- 
ville New  Playwrights,  a  theater  orga- 
nization devoted  to  producing  plays  by 
unknown  talents,  giving  them  a  place 
to  begin  their  artistic  careers.  If  the 
appreciative  audiences  and  fine  critical 
reviews  are  not  enough  to  show  the" 
success  of  the  program,  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  works  should  be.  The 
future  generation  of  theatergoers  will 
be  provided  with  quality  works,  be- 
cause the  funds  are  available  from  the 
Government  to  encourage  these  young 
artists  now. 

These  two  programs  in  Kentucky 
are  an  indication  of  how  the  Founda- 
tion and  Institute  can  exemplify  both 
the  past  and  the  future  of  artistic 
achievement,  and  programs  of  this 
type  are  being  nurtured  and  developed 
with  support  from  the  NEA,  NEH,  and 
IMS  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

On  May  10  the  full  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  chair,  marked  up  H.R.  2751 
and  reported  the  bill  by  voice  vote.  In 
doing  so,  the  committee  renewed  and 
reaffirmed  our  national  commitment 
to  the  survival  of  the  arts,  the  human- 
ities, and  museum  services  for  our 
Nation.  H.R.  2751  strengthens  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  and  Institute  in  sev- 
eral ways,  but  most  importantly  by  in- 
creasing the  authorization  to  keep 
pace  with  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. This  is  an  important  step  toward 
acknowledging  the  value  of  the  arts, 
humanities,  and  museums  in  our  socie- 
ty. However,  even  with  the  proposed 
increases  the  United  States  is  far 
behind  many  other  countries  in  terms 
of  support  for  the  arts  and  humanities 
and  museums.  We  have  tremendous 
talent  in  the  United  States  that  needs 
to  be  encouraged  and  nourished,  not 
slighted  by  a  shortsighted  policy. 

I  am  pleased  that  H.R.  2751  is  before 
the  House  today  and  that  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  take  a  leadership  role 
in  acknowledging  that  not  only  is  it 
appropriate  for  Government  to  pro- 
vide the  means  to  stimulate  cultural 
growth  and  greatness,  it  is  a  necessary 
and  proper  role.  I  urge  all  of  you  to 
join  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  m  passing  this  beneficial  legisla- 
tion for  the  preservation  of  our  cultur- 
al heritage,  as  well  as  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  our  continued  growth 
in  artistic  development. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  At  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Biaggi). 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  would 
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like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Simon)  for  his  extensive  and  commit- 
ted work  in  this  area.  But  for  his  lead- 
ership and  commitment,  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  would  fare  as  well. 

I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in 
a  colloquy  with  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  I  had 
intended  to  offer  two  related  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  aimed  at  combating 
the  use  of  National  Endowment  Funds 
for  programs  or  projects  which  pro- 
mote stereotyping  or  in  any  way  serve 
to  denigrate  any  ethnic,  racial,  reli- 
gious, or  minority  group. 

My  amendments  were  prompted  by  a 
recent  disclosure  that  the  endowment 
had  provided  some  $40,000  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Opera  Association  which  includ- 
ed funds  for  a  modern  production  of 
"Rigoletto"  which  contained  an  adver- 
tisement campaign  patently  offensive 
to  the  Italian-American  community. 

It  was  also  prompted  by  a  second  dis- 
closure that  the  Endowment  is  also 
providing  some  $850,000  in  funds  to 
assist  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  New  York  City's  Lincoln  Center 
conduct  its  current  season.  Included  in 
their  schedule  is  another  modern  ver- 
sion of  "Rigoletto"  to  be  produced  by 
the  English  National  Opera  Co.  Here 
again  the  change  in  theme  from  the 
15th  century  to  Little  Italy  in  the 
1950's  and  words  such  as  las-cosa 
nostra  are  introduced  into  the  lyrics. 

I  have  called  upon  the  Chairman  of 
the  Endowment  to  take  steps  to 
combat  this  problem  but  as  of  yet 
without  success  yet  I  consider  the 
issue  to  be  worthy  of  further  investi- 
gation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  substantive  and  serious 
impact  of  these  amendments  on  En- 
dowment activities  I  would  be  willing 
not  to  offer  them  with  an  assurance 
that  you  will  authorize  a  hearing  of 
your  subcommittee  as  soon  as  possible 
to  investigate  these  and  other  known 
cases  of  Endowment  Funds  being  inap- 
propriately used  for  these  purposes  as 
well  as  to  explore  ways  to  avert  future 
incidents. 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  chair- 
man who  hopefully  will  provide  me 
with  that  assurance. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

I  am  pleased  to  give  him  that  assur- 
ance. It  is  a  sensitive,  delicate  area. 

Clearly  the  gentleman  does  not  want 
and  I  do  not  want  censorship,  and  that 
is  not  what  you  are  asking  for.  At  the 
same  time,  we  want  to  make  sure  that 
Federal  funds  are  not  used  to  deni- 
grate any  nationality,  race,  any  creed, 
and  that  is  what  the  gentleman  is  in- 
terested in  and  what  I  am  interested 
in. 

I  have  had  a  brief  discussion  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  about  this  problem 


and  we  will  hold  hearings,  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  to  see 
if  there  is  not  some  way,  without 
having  Federal  censorship  or  anything 
like  that,  that  we  can  send  a  signal  to 
all  who  receive  any  funds  that  we  do 
not  want  these  funds  to  be  used  in  any 
way  to  in  any  way  put  down  any  na- 
tionality, any  race,  any  creed,  any 
group  of  people. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  for  that  assurance.  I  am  not 
surprised  by  his  response  because  it  is 
consistent  with  his  whole  philosophy 
of  life,  and  we  are  grateful  to  him  for 
that  assurance.  His  point  about  cen- 
sorship is  well  taken.  It  has  never  been 
my  intention  to  invoke  any  form  of 
Federal  censorship.  However,  I  main- 
tain in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
that  it  is  a  blatant  misuse  of  Federal 
tax  dollars  if  it  serves  to  offend  any 
group  of  citizens  from  our  great 
Nation. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  might  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2751,  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  makes  tech- 
nical amendments  to  effect  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Institute  of  Museum  Serv- 
ices (IMS)  from  the  Department  of 
Education  to  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  increases 
the  authorization  levels  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA), 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, and  the  IMS  to  be  consistent 
with  fiscal  year  1984  appropriations. 

Also,  I  am  offering  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  2751  to  establish  a  national 
medal  of  arts.  The  national  medal  of 
arts  would  be  awarded  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  no  more  than  12  individuals  or 
groups  a  year  who  make  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  arts  in  the  United 
States.  The  National  Council  on  the 
Arts,  a  congressionally  mandated  body 
within  NEA,  would  select  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  medal,  and  all  costs  would 
be  borne  by  NEA.  Recipients  of  the 
award  could  be  artists  or  patrons.  The 
idea  of  the  national  medal  of  arts  was 
conceived  by  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
after  being  charged  by  the  President 
with  finding  a  way  to  reward  contribu- 
tions to  the  arts  by  performing  artists 
and  supporters. 

The  costs  associated  with  this  medal 
are  to  be  borne  by  the  NEA  from  its 
administrative  budget.  To  have  the 
medals  made  by  a  private  firm— which 
is  less  costly  than  by  the  U.S.  Mint— 
and  to  account  for  administrative  time 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Council 
members,  will  cost,  according  to  NEA, 
less  than  $25,000  the  first  year,  and 
less  than  $16,000  each  following  year. 

This  national  medal  of  arts  will  be  a 
small   way  of  saying   thanks  to  our 


American  artists  and  to  patrons  of  the 
arts. 

The  administration  has  indicated  its 
support  of  this  bill,  and  the  inclusion 
of  the  amendment  establishing  a  na- 
tional medal  of  arts  was  a  direct  re- 
quest of  the  NEA  Chairman  and  the 
President. 

I  want  to  thank  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Simon,  for  his  willingness 
to  work  with  this  side  of  the  aisle  on 
this  bill  and  for  his  support  of  the  na- 
tional medal  of  arts.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  2751. 

D  1310 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Puerto 

Rico  (Mr.  CORRADA). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2751,  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act. 

The  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  and  the  Insti- 
tute for  Museum  Services  have  been 
charged  with  encouraging  and  sup- 
porting national  progress  and  scholar- 
ship in  the  humanities  and  in  the  arts, 
recognizing  that  while  this  is  primarily 
an  activity  of  the  private  sector,  there 
remains  a  role  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  its  advancement. 

H.R.  2751  would  provide  authority 
for  the  continuation  of  these  pro- 
grams through  fiscal  year  1985,  and 
would  make  technical  amendments  to 
the  existing  act  to  reflect  the  1982 
transfer  of  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Services  to  the  National  Foundation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  amendments 
are  not  controversial.  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  recognize  the 
value  of  our  investment  in  arts  and 
humanities  programs,  which  return  $4 
in  spending  for  each  dollar  invested  in 
a  cultural  event.  In  most  instances, 
only  a  small  portion  of  even  that 
dollar  investment  comes  from  Federal 
sources,  as  these  grants  attract  private 
contributions  in  ratios  of  up  to  $6  pri- 
vate for  each  public  dollar. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  simple,  technical  ex- 
tension of  the  National  Foundation  on 
Arts  and  Humanities  and  to  vote  in 
favor  of  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Downey). 

In  addition  to  being  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
an  influential  member  of  this  body,  he 
also  chairs  the  Congressional  Caucus 
on  the  Arts. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
2751  and  congratulate  both  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Cole- 
man) for  the  work  they  have  done.  I 
also  want  to  pay  special  recognition  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  who 
serves  as  an  executive  board  member 
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as  well  of  the  Arts  Caucus  and  is 
known  throughout  this  country  for  his 
unique  and  valuable  contributions  to 
the  arts  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  now  as  caucus  chair- 
man for  almost  2  years  and  it  is  with 
excitement  and  pleasure  that  I  report 
to  you  on  the  tremendous  increase  in 
artistic  activity  in  this  country  as  a 
result  of  the  money  that  this  Govern- 
ment has  set  aside  for  the  arts  since 
1965.  There  is  just  no  question  that 
the  imprimatur  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  and  the 
Arts  serves  to  stimulate  more  private 
money,  more  corporate  money  for  the 
arts.  And  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Simon 
and  Mr.  Yates,  the  subcommittee 
chairmen  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, we  have  managed,  this  Con- 
gress has,  to  provide  the  necessary 
fuel  for  the  artistic  fire  in  this  coun- 
try. There  is  just  no  doubt  that  as  we 
age  as  a  society  we  l)egin  to  recognize 
the  value  of  arts  and  science  to  this  so- 
ciety. 

Where  would  we  be  without  the 
thriving  dance  communities  that  we 
have:  the  orchestral  groups:  things 
like  "Hall  Walls"  in  Buffalo  that  en- 
courage young  artists  to  participate 
and  show  their  works?  All  of  this  is  a 
response  to  the  role  that  the  National 
Government  has  played. 

Again,  I  want  to  add  my  strong 
words  of  support  to  the  work  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  done  and  to 
make  sure  my  colleagues  recognize  the 
critical  role  the  Endowment  on  Hu- 
manities and  Museum  Services  has 
played  to  the  cultural  and  social  devel- 
opment of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2751,  legislation  sponsored  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Congres- 
sional Arts  Caucus  Executive  Board. 

Since  1965,  the  National  Endow- 
ments for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
have  maintained  strong  bipartisan 
support  throughout  all  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations.  In 
1981,  these  agencies  even  received  a 
stamp  of  approval  from  the  Reagan 
administrations  Task  Force  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities.  That  report 
stated  that  the  endowments  "are 
sound  and  should  remain  as  originally 
conceived. '  But,  in  each  budget  pro- 
posed by  the  Reagan  administration, 
NEA  and  NEH  were  slated  for  funding 
cuts— and  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Services  was  proposed  to  be  eliminat- 
ed. Furthermore,  in  the  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  the  authorization  levels  of 
all  three  agencies  were  drastically  low- 
ered. 

Congress,  however,  led  by  Mr.  Yates, 
his  subcommittee,  and  a  growing 
number  of  Arts  Caucus  members, 
fought  to  hold  appropriations  for 
NEA,  NEH,  and  IMS  to  levels  which 
allow  the  agencies  to  maintain  their 


leadership  in  America's  artistic  com- 
munity. 

Consequently,  for  the  past  several 
years,  appropriations  for  NEA,  NEH, 
and  IMS  have  been  higher  than  their 
authorization  levels.  H.R.  2751  merely 
brings  past  legislation  in  line  with  cur- 
rent congressional  decisions.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  transfers  the  IMS  from 
the  Education  Department  to  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities—a  more  appropriate  adminis- 
trative position  for  the  third  impor- 
tant partner  in  our  Federal  support 
program  for  our  Nations  cultural  ac- 
tivities. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  bill  and  com- 
mend Mr.  Simon  for  his  outstanding 
work  on  behalf  of  the  arts  and  human- 
ities in  America. 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2751, 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  Amendments  of 
1983.  This  bill  renews  a  commitment 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  contin- 
ue its  important  role  in  promoting  and 
protecting  our  Nation's  cultural  and 
artistic  resources. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  authorize 
an  increase  in  funding  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  programs  in  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
and  the  Institute  for  Museum  Serv- 
ices. This  increase  is  approximately  16 
percent  higher  than  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  the  programs  in  the  preced- 
ing 2  years.  In  addition,  the  bill  would 
transfer  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Services  from  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  which  will  fa- 
cilitate the  coordination  and  communi- 
cation among  the  three  agencies. 

The  endowments  were  established  in 
1965.  and  between  1965  and  1980  our 
Nation  experienced  a  virtual  explosion 
of  the  arts  and  humanities.  Within  the 
short  span  of  15  years,  professional 
symphony  orchestras  increased  six- 
fold: professional  theater  groups  grew 
tenfold:  and  the  number  of  dance  com- 
panies expanded  from  30  to  400.  For 
the  first  time,  we  as  a  nation  have 
come  closer  to  insuring  that  access  to 
our  Nations  vast  cultural  resources 
are  not  determined  by  economic  or  ge- 
ographic circumstances. 

In  the  glow  of  this  enormously  suc- 
cessful and  relatively  inexpensive  Fed- 
eral venture.  President  Reagan  initiat- 
ed deep  cuts  in  1981,  through  the 
Gramm-Latta  Reconciliation  Act. 
These  cuts  reduced  by  almost  half  the 
authorization  level  that  was  estab- 
lished for  the  arts  and  humanities  pro- 
grams by  the  1980  reauthorization  bill. 
The  higher  authorization  levels,  estab- 
lished by  the  1980  reauthorization, 
had  been  overwhelmingly  adopted  in 
the  House  by  voice  vote.  Actual  fund- 
ing for  the  programs  has  exceeded 
these  low  levels,  but  has  remained  con- 
stant for  the  past  2  years.  In  effect, 


this  is  a  reduction  in  funding  given  the 
impact  of  inflation. 

We  cannot  afford  to  reduce  Federal 
support  for  these  programs  and 
weaken  their  effectiveness.  We  have 
been  enriched  through  the  creative 
energies  of  our  most  talented  individ- 
uals, and  through  their  works  we  are 
provided  a  clearer  vision  of  ourselves 
and  of  our  Nation.  No  less  important, 
the  arts  and  humanities  stimulate  and 
strengthen  economic  growth  in  our 
communities.  For  every  dollar  spent 
on  cultural  activities,  a  minimum  of  $4 
more  is  spent  on  related  activities  such 
as  transportation,  lodging,  and  restau- 
rants that  will  bolster  local  economies. 
The  Federal  share  is  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  amount  spent  on  the 
arts.  "Seed"  money  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  can  be  the  single 
catalyst  needed  to  revitalize  an  entire 
urban  area.  My  own  State,  Michigan, 
still  in  the  process  of  recovering  from 
the  worst  economic  crisis  experienced 
since  the  Great  Depression,  needs 
these  programs  more  than  ever  to  help 
rekindle  its  spirit  and  foster  economic 
growth. 

H.R.  2751  would  unequivocably  reaf- 
firm support  for  the  arts  and  human- 
ities. It  would  rescind  the  legislation 
which  enacted  cuts  in  1981  and  would 
authorize  funding  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  at  levels  more  in  line  with 
the  amounts  already  appropriated.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  this  bill  has  bi- 
partisan support  and  hope  for  its  early 
enactment.* 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purposes  of  H.R.  2751  are  wonderful.  I 
am  pleased  that  all  the  amendments 
have  been  worked  out  in  advance. 

I  have  supported  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  since  I  came  to 
this  House.  I  still  do.  But  increases  of 
the  amount  contemplated  in  H.R.  2751 
should  not  be  passed,  at  a  time  when 
most  Members  are  lecturing  each 
other,  and  their  constituents,  about 
the  deficit. 

No  element  of  our  budget  should  be 
increased  by  the  huge  percentages 
called  for  in  H.R.  2751. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  merely  rein- 
force what  the  people  have  always 
known.  The  Congress  will  never  tight- 
en the  budget  belt  for  any  of  its  pet 
programs. 

I  have  no  objection  to  increasing  the 
authorization  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  by  the  amount  that 
the  entire  budget  is  increased.  I  have 
no  such  similar  affection  for  the  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities,  a  pro- 
gram which  delivers  little  of  use  to  the 
people.* 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2751,  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Amendments.  This  legislation 
authorizes  funding  for  the  National 
Foundation  on  Arts  and  Humanities, 
and    it    transfers    the     Institute    of 


Museum  Services  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Foundation.  In  doing  so,  H.R.  2751 
further  legitimizes  the  Foundation  as 
an  institution  crucial  to  the  growth  of 
arts  and  humanities  in  America. 

Since  this  body  created  the  Founda- 
tion as  an  independent  executive 
agency  in  1965,  it  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  expansion  of  arts  and 
humanities  throughout  communities 
across  this  Nation.  The  Foundation 
provides  leadership  to  all  those  in- 
volved in  the  arts  and  humanities  by 
serving  as  their  advocate  and  as  a 
source  of  information. 

Because  the  Foundation  is  a  catalyst 
for  private  activity,  it  is  especially  suc- 
cessful in  promoting  American  cultur- 
al endeavors.  Through  matching  and 
challenge  grants,  apprenticeships,  and 
fellowships,  the  Foundation  encour- 
ages private  citizens  to  study  and 
enjoy  all  aspects  of  American  culture. 

By  transferring  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services  from  the  Education 
Department  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities, this  legislation  insures  the 
coordination  necessary  to  effectively 
promote  activity  in  this  field. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
reiterate  my  strong  support  for  the 
adoption  of  this  bill.  The  Foundation 
must  continue  to  provide  opportunity 
for  artists,  intellectuals,  and  audiences 
to  expand  their  creativity  and  enjoy- 
ment throughout  America.* 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  2751  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization levels  for  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  (NEA),  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
(NEH)  and  the  Institute  for  Museum 
Services  (IMS).  The  measure  simply 
brings  the  authorization  levels  in  line 
with  the  appropriations  that  have 
been  enacted  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

When  the  existing  authorization 
levels  were  set  in  the  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  (Gramm-Latta  II).  the  ad- 
ministration argued  that  the  private 
sector  would  more  than  make  up  for 
cuts  in  the  arts  and  humanities.  But 
corporations  and  foundations  soon 
found  themselves  swamped  with  de- 
mands from  many  social  service 
groups  that  were  also  suffering  from 
Federal  cutbacks.  The  small  propor- 
tion of  private  sector  giving  that  goes 
to  the  arts  has  tended  to  focus  on 
large,  well-established  institutions. 
And  State  and  local  governments  have 
been  unable  to  stretch  their  limited  re- 
sources to  provide  greater  funding  of 
the  arts. 

Moreover,  struggles  by  arts  groups 
to  become  more  financially  independ- 
ent often  prove  counterproductive. 
Strenuous  fundraising  diverts  energy 
from  creative  efforts.  Higher  admis- 
sions prices  shut  out  the  people  on 
limited  budgets,  undermining  one  of 
the  NEA's  original  purposes— to  open 
'  the  arts  to  a  wider  audience. 


The  fact  is  that  arts  organizations 
have  no  place  else  to  turn.  If  we  are 
going  to  encourage  and  strengthen  our 
Nation's  artistic  and  cultural  life,  then 
we  absolutely  must  support  strong 
Federal  funding  for  the  arts. 

H.R.  2751  is  one  more  step  in  the 
effort  to  restore  the  Federal  commit- 
ment to  the  arts  and  to  help  the  arts 
community  recover  from  the  recession 
and  earlier  budget  cuts. 

It  clearly  merits  the  support  of  this 
House.* 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2751  which 
amends  the  National  Foundation,  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act.  It  will 
correct  a  serious  problem  within  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services  by  pro- 
viding that  the  terms  of  board  mem- 
bers will  continue  until  their  replace- 
ments have  taken  office.  This  will 
eliminate  the  lack  of  a  quorum  which 
affected  board  meetings  in  the  past. 
Money  spent  on  the  arts  is  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future.  For  fiscal  1984,  the 
arts  were  budgeted  for  only  $248.7  mil- 
lion or  0.00028  percent  of  the  total  es- 
timated $900.1  billion  budget.  That 
contrasts  with  31  percent  of  the 
budget  for  military  spending.  The  arts 
are  worth  fighting  for  and  funding 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  both.* 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  there  is  no  other  time  to 
be  taken  by  the  majority,  the  minority 
would  yield  back  the  balance  of  its 
time. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  now 
printed  in  the  reported  bill  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2751 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  by  cited  as  the 
"National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  Amendments  of  1983". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  2.  The  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  951  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  first  section  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■TITLE  I-ENDOWMENTS  FOR  ARTS 

AND  HUMANITIES 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Section  1.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  amd  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965'.". 

declaration  of  purpose 
Sec.  3.  Section  2  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  951)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(7)  as  paragraphs  (7)  and  (8),  respectively, 
and 


(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  that  museums  are  vital  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  cultural  heritage  and  should 
be  supported  in  their  role  as  curator  of  our 
national  consciousness:". 

entities  within  foundation 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  953(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  a  Federal  Coun- 
cil" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  A  Feder- 
al Council",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  and  an  Institute  of 
Museum  Services"  before  "(hereinafter  es- 
tablished)". 

(b)  Section  4(b)  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  953(b))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ".  and  for  institutions  which  preserve 
the  cultural  heritage  of  the  United  States" 
after  "United  States". 

CONTINUITY  OF  MEMBERSHIP  OF  NATIONAL 
COUNCILS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  6(c)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  955(c))  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  a  member  shall  serve  after 
the  expiration  of  his  term  until  his  succes- 
sor takes  office.". 

(b)  Section  8(c)  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  957(c))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion, a  member  shall  serve  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  until  his  successor  takes 
office.". 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE 
ARTS  aAd  THE  HUMANITIES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  9(b)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  958(b))  is  amended  by 
inserting  "the  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services."  after  "Humanities,". 

(b)  Section  9(c)(4)  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  958(c)(4))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Services". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  7.  (a)  Section  11(a)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  960(a))  is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  out 
"$154,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
$170,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$128,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary",  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  out 
"$152,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
$167,500,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$127,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary". 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  out 
"$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
$22,500,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary", 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  out 
"$16,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
$18,500,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$11,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary",  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  out 
"$36,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
$40,000,000  "   and  inserting  in  lieu   thereof 
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■•$28,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary",  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  out 
••$40,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
$44,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary". 

(b)  Section  11(d)  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  ArU  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965  (20  use.  960(d))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing   under  this  title"  after    made". 

ALLOCATION  or  FUNDS  FOR  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Sec.  8.  With  funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  the  National  Foundation  on  the  ArU 
and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
951  et  seq).  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  shall  exercise  the 
Chairmans  authority  under  such  Act  to 
make  grants,  in  an  aggregate  amount  of  not 
less  than  $500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985.  to  groups  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  are  of  national  sig- 
nificance and  which  receive  no  funds  under 
any  program  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  by  any  entity  established 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSEUM 
SERVICES 

Sec  9.  Section  203  of  the  Museum  Serv- 
ices Act  (20  use.  962)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  -.  within  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "within 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities ". 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM  SERVICES  BOARD 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  204(a)(2)  of  the 
Museum  Services  Act  (20  U.S.C.  963(a)(2))  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  in  subparagraph  ( A  )— 

(A)  in  clause  (iii)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the 
end  thereof. 

(B)  in  clause  (iv)  by  striking  out  " :  and" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period,  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  clause  (v).  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  out 
"clause  (v)""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••clause  (iv)"". 

(b)  Section  204(b)  of  the  Museum  Services 
Act  (20  use.  963(b))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following;  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  subsec- 
tion, a  member  shall  serve  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office  until  his  successor 
takes  office.'". 

(c)  Section  204(c)  of  the  Museum  Services 
Act  (20  US.C.  963(c))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  Eight"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  in  sul)section  (d)(2). 
eight". 

(d)  Section  204(d)(2)  of  the  Museum  Serv- 
ices Act  (20  US.C.  963(d)(2))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■eight"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "seven"". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  U.  Section  205(a)(2)  of  the  Museum 
Services  Act  (20  U.S.C.  964(a)(2))  is  amend 
ed  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  12.  Section  209(a)  of  the  Museum 
Services  Act  (20  U.S.C.  967(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  $40,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  $45,000,000'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  $13,490,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

REPEALERS 

Sec.  13.  Sections  521.  523.  and  524  of  sub- 
title A  of  the  Omnibus  Education  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981  are  repealed. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
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tee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute l)e  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SIMON 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Simon;  Page  6. 
strike  out  lines  4  through  15  (and  redesig- 
nate succeeding  sections  accordingly). 

Page  8.  line  5.  strike  out  $13,490,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$20.150.0O0"'. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman  and  my 
colleagues,  this  basically  has  two  por- 
tions. 

First,  it  changes  the  museum  au- 
thorization to  conform  to  actual  ap- 
propriations. 

Second,  it  strikes,  on  page  6.  a  sec- 
tion that  has  some  opposition  from 
the  administration.  I  had  discussed 
this  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois.  Mr.  Yates,  who  was  on 
the  floor  just  a  few  minutes  ago,  who 
has  provided  just  exceptional  leader- 
ship in  this  whole  field  of  the  arts  and 
humanities  and  all  of  us  in  Congress 
and  in  the  Nation  are  indebted  to  him 
for  his  leadership.  But  I  think  we  can 
work  out  some  problems  that  do  exist 
for  the  Washington  Performing  Arts 
Society  and  some  other  groups  when  it 
comes  up  to  appropriations.  As  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  no  controversy  on  this 
amendment. 
I  move  its  adoption. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  COLEMAN  OF 
MISSOURI 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missouri:  Page  8.  after  line  10.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section; 

NATIONAL  MEDAL  OF  ARTS 

Sec  14.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
National  Medal  of  Arts,  which  shall  be  a 
medal  of  such  design  as  is  deemed  appropri- 
ate by  the  President,  on  the  basis  of  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts,  and  which  shall  be 
awarded  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)(l>  The  President  shall  from  time  to 
time  award  the  National  Medal  of  Arts,  on 
the  basis  of  recommendations  from  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts,  to  individuals  or 
groups  who  in  the  President's  judgment  are 
deserving  of  special  recognition  by  reason  of 
their  outstanding  contributions  to  the  excel- 
lence, growth,  support,  and  availability  of 
the  arts  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Not  more  than  twelve  of  such  medals 
may  be  awarded  in  any  calendar  year. 

(3)  An  individual  may  be  awarded  the  Na- 
tional Medal  of  Arts  only  if  at  the  time  such 
award  is  made  such  individual— 

(A)  is  a  citizen  or  other  national  of  the 
United  States:  or 


(B)  is  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  SUtes  fo  permanent  residence  who 
(i)  has  filed  an  application  or  petition  for 
naturalization  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
section  334  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  and  (ii)  is  not  permanently  ineligi- 
ble to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  a  group  may  be  awarded  the  National 
Medal  of  Arts  only  if  such  group  is  orga- 
nized or  incorporated  in  the  United  States. 

(5)  The  presentation  of  the  National 
Medal  of  Arts  shall  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  such  ceremonies  as  the  President 
may  deem  proper,  including  attendance  by 
appropriate  Members  of  Congress. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  shall  be  used  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  (during 
the  reading).  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  This  is 
the  amendment  I  discussed  in  my 
opening  statement.  It  would  create  a 
National  Medal  of  the  Arts,  to  be 
given  by  the  President  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Council  on 
Arts,  to  give  to  patrons  and  artists  in 
this  country  recognition  for  their  con- 
tributions to  the  arts.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  controversial.  It  has  the  support  of 
the  administration. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  for  this  amend- 
ment. It  does  not  add  any  increased 
authorization  to  the  bill,  no  increased 
cost  to  the  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
worthy  thing  and  I  am  pleased  to  urge 
support  of  it. 

D  1320 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  KILDEE 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kildee:  Page 
8,  after  line  10.  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICAN  INDIAN  ARTS 

Sec  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall- 

( 1 )  enter  into  a  long-term  agreement  with 
the  College  of  Santa  Fe.  Santa  Pe.  New 
Mexico,  to  provide  educational  facilities  for 
the  use  of.  and  to  develop  cooperative  edu- 
cational/arts programs  to  be  carried  out 
with  the  postsecondary  fine  arts  and 
museum  services  programs  of.  the  Institute 
of  American  Indian  Arts  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

(2)  conduct  such  activities  as  are  necessary 
to  improve  the  facilities  used  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  American  Indian  Arts  at  Santa  Pe 
College,  and 

(3)  provide  museum  facilities  in  Santa  Pe. 
New  Mexico,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institute 
of  American  Indian  Arts. 


(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1984, 

Mr.  KILDEE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimotis  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  a 
long-term  agreement  with  the  College 
of  Santa  Fe  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  to 
provide  educational  facilities  for  the 
use  of  the  Institute  of  American 
Indian  Arts  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to  up- 
grade the  facilities  used  by  the  Insti- 
tute, particularly  studio  and  museum 
facilities,  and  to  develop  cooperative 
educational  arts  programs.  This  would 
also  allow  for  the  transfer  of  remain- 
ing Institute  programs  which  are  pres- 
ently located  on  the  campus  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Indian  School  operated  by 
the  All  Indian  Pueblo  Council. 

This  amendment  is  not  a  new  au- 
thorization or  program.  It  simply  sta- 
bilizes the  existing  arrangement 
whereby  the  Institute  of  American 
Indian  Arts  leases  facilities  on  a  year- 
by-year  basis.  Authority  for  the  funds 
for  the  Institute  already  exist,  as  this 
is  an  ongoing  program.  Facility  plans 
also  currently  exist  including  plans  for 
a  museum  facility,  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted in  the  course  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  budget  request.  This  is 
not  an  entitlement  and  any  funds 
would  be  subjected  to  an  appropria- 
tion. 

The  existing  relationship  with  the 
College  of  Santa  Fe  has  proved  ex- 
tremely beneficial  to  the  Institute, 
which  has  been  given  the  full  use  of  li- 
brary, gymnasium,  and  support  facili- 
ties. Furthermore,  the  students  of 
both  schools  have  benefited  greatly  by 
a  liberal  program  exchange  policy, 
which  has  allowed  Indian  students  to 
take  academic  courses  to  augment 
their  artistic  training.  The  amendment 
has  the  backing  of  both  institutions 
and  is  in  conformance  with  the  goals 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Insti- 
tute. In  addition,  when  implemented, 
the  amendment  will  help  insure  the 
proper  maintenance  and  preservation 
of  one  of  our  Nation's  primary  collec- 
tions of  Native  American  art,  a  collec- 
tion whose  current  condition  and 
housing  is  a  national  disgrace. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  rise 
in  support.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  sen- 
sible amendment.  It  also  calls  atten- 


tion to  an  area  where,  frankly,  we.  as  a 
Nation,  have  not  done  what  we  could 
in  the  way  of  doing  more  than  just 
keeping  native  Americans  in  almost  a 
welfare  state. 

I  appreciate  the  work  that  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  and  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  did  on  the  tribal- 
ly  controlled  college  bill. 

We  have  made  some  steps  forward— 
and  this  is  another  step  forward.  I 
commend  the  gentleman.  I  think  it  is 
an  excellent  amendment. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  to  H.R.  2751, 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1983,  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Kildee),  to  make  permanent  the  cur- 
rent cooperative  relationship  between 
the  College  of  Santa  Fe  in  my  district 
in  New  Mexico  and  the  Institute  of 
American  Indian  Arts  (lAIA). 

The  College  of  Santa  Fe  and  the 
lAIA  are  in  the  third  year  of  a  con- 
tract agreement  that  permits  the  lAIA 
to  share  a  number  of  facilities  with 
the  College  of  Santa  Fe.  The  lAIA  was 
forced  to  vacate  their  previous  site  to 
make  room  for  a  new  Indian  school. 
The  lAIA  provides  a  unique,  rich,  and 
historically  significant  artistic  contri- 
bution to  an  already  culturally  diverse 
campus.  Santa  Fe  College  students  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  take  art 
courses  taught  by  lAIA  instructors. 
Conversely,  lAIA  students  take  a 
number  of  the  outstanding  humanities 
courses  that  are  offered  at  the  College 
of  Santa  Fe.  This  cultural  and  educa- 
tional exchange  has  proven  to  be  ex- 
tremely beneficial  for  the  College  of 
Santa  Fe,  the  lAIA,  as  well  as  the 
entire  Santa  Fe  community.  Strong 
support  for  a  continuing  relationship 
between  these  two  fine  institutions  is 
shared  by  both  schools  and  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  does  the 
lAIA  benefit  from  being  located  in  an 
academic  setting,  the  institute  benefits 
financially  as  well.  Possible  alternative 
sites  for  the  lAIA  have  been  thorough- 
ly explored  over  the  past  few  years 
and  each  alternative  would  be  more 
costly  and  logistically  impractical  for 
the  institute. 

The  Santa  Fe  Indian  School,  which 
currently  houses  the  lAIA  museum 
and  a  couple  of  lAIA  studios,  strongly 
supports  making  the  arrangement  be- 
tween the  College  of  Santa  Fe  and  the 
lAIA  permanent  provided  that  other 
programs  at  the  Santa  Fe  Indian 
School  are  left  intact. 

Finally,  a  permanent  relationship 
between  the  college  and  the  institute 
would  allow  for  long-term  planning. 
Presently,   the   college   has   available 


land  for  the  construction  and  eventual 
expansion  of  an  lAIA  art  museum. 
However,  without  the  knowledge  of  a 
permanent  relationship,  no  substan- 
tive planning  for  the  building  of  the 
museum  is  feasible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  old  saying 
goes,  "If  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it." 
The  current  relationship  between  the 
College  of  Santa  Fe  and  the  Institute 
of  American  Indian  Arts  works  well 
and  to  the  benefit  of  all  those  in- 
volved. It  only  makes  sense  to  make 
this  relationship  permanent  so  that 
the  two  institutions  can  begin  to  plan 
for  the  future  and  build  on  their  cur- 
rent success. 

I  urge  Members  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  and  for  final  passage  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act.  I  want  to  again 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  for  offering  this 
amendment  and  to  commend  him  for 
his  outstanding  work  and  leadership 
on  issues  affecting  native  American 
education. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Kildee). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the 
last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2751. 

Federal  support  for  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities is  not  a  frill.  It  is  essential  for 
maintaining  our  country's  rich  cultur- 
al life  and  fostering  creativity  and 
imagination  among  our  citizens.  And 
on  a  purely  economic  level.  Federal 
dollars  spent  on  the  arts  represent  dhe 
of  the  best  investments  Government 
can  make. 

Every  dollar  given  to  the  arts  com- 
munity by  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  the  primary  vehicle  for 
Federal  support  for  the  arts,  has  been 
matched  by  $1  to  $3  of  private  support 
or  earned  income.  In  turn,  every  $1 
spent  by  the  arts  community  returns 
between  $7  and  $12  in  income  to  the 
community  in  the  form  of  direct 
income,  such  as  employment,  and 
through  the  process  that  economists 
call  the  "multiplier  effect"— the  devel- 
opment of  stores  and  restaurants, 
tourism,  and  neighborhood  revitaliza- 
tion  sparked  by  artistic  activity. 

In  my  district,  performances  at  the 
newly  renovated  Shubert  Theater  in 
New  Haven,  Stratford's  American 
Shakespeare  Theater,  the  Yale  Reper- 
tory Theater,  the  New  Haven  Sympho- 
ny, and  Long  Wharf  attract  audiences 
from  all  over  the  Northeast.  New 
Haven's  Audubon  Street  renovation 
has  encouraged  new  restaurants  and 
stores  and  has  provided  the  communi- 
ty with  a  center  of  cultural  activity. 
These  kinds  of  artistic  endeavor  have 
a  direct  impact  on  Connecticut's  econ- 
omy. In  1979,  the  most  recent  year  for 
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which  I  have  seen  statistics,  audiences 
attending  Connecticut  cultural  events 
spent  $25  million  on  goods  and  services 
other  than  admissions,  resulting  in  a 
total  economic  impact  of  $72  million. 
For  87  percent  of  those  in  the  audi- 
ences, the  cultural  event  was  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  their  being  in  the 
area— and  17  percent  came  from  out- 
side New  England  to  attend. 

Overall,  in  Connecticut,  the  nonprof- 
it arts  industry  has  an  economic 
impact  of  over  $331  million.  It  pro- 
vides more  than  8.500  jobs.  It  spent  a 
total  of  $41.1  million  (in  1978,  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  statistics 
are  available),  which  led  to  a  total  eco- 
nomic of  $96.5  million  within  the 
State,  and  returned  $1.9  million  in 
Federal  income  taxes  and  $154,230  in 
State  taxes. 

This  Congress  has  made  it  clear  that 
we  are  not  willing  to  accept  the  mas- 
sive cutbacks  that  the  administration 
has  proposed  since  1981.  Last  year,  our 
appropriation  for  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
was  substantially  higher  than  the  au- 
thorization level  set  by  the  Gramm- 
Latta  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  It  is 
time  that  we  established  authorization 
levels  that  are  more  in  line  with  what 
we  have  demonstrated  we  are  willing 
to  invest  in  the  arts  and  humanities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  concerned 
about  the  Federal  deficit,  but  the 
amounts  we  are  talking  about  here  are 
tiny  fractions  of  1  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  Eliminating  Federal  sup- 
port for  the  arts  entirely  would  have 
no  noticeable  impact  on  balancing  the 
budget,  but  would  have  a  tremendous 
cost  in  terms  of  lost  jobs,  development, 
and  taxes. 

My  district  contains  the  seventh 
poorest  city  in  the  country.  New 
Haven.  Bringing  diverse  kinds  of 
people  into  the  center  city  is  essential 
for  improving  its  economic  health.  We 
have  seen  that  a  strong  Federal  sup- 
port for  the  arts  can  play  a  major  role 
in  stimulating  economic  revitalization 
in  New  Haven,  elsewhere  in  the  third 
Connecticut  District,  and  in  our 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  my  understanding  that  there  was 
not  going  to  be  any  voting  today,  so  I 
was  not  on  the  floor  at  the  time  the 
consideration  of  the  request  for  the 
money  for  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
Amendments  of  1983  was  made  in  the 
House.  The  majority  whip,  Mr.  Foley, 
assured  us  on  February  9,  page  H691. 
that  "we  do  not  intend  to  schedule  any 
legislation  at  this  juncture." 

As  a  result.  I  am  not  as  well  pre- 
pared to  express  my  views  on  this  leg- 
islation as  I  would  like  to  be.  But  let 
me  state  the  case  as  I  see  it.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  legislation  because  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  is  an 
elitist  organization.  They  are  not  in- 
terested in  the  efforts  of  small  com- 


munities. The  city  of  Schenectady,  my 
home,  for  example,  has  conducted  a 
very  outstanding  program  for  reviving 
art  and  music  productions  in  the  old 
Proctor's  Theater.  The  community  has 
raised  over  $1  million  for  this  purpose. 
Yet  every  time  a  list  of  grants  and  sup- 
porting funds  come  out  from  the 
Foundation,  it  is  only  the  large  cities, 
like  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  or  the 
world-famous  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  who  get  any  attention.  I 
think  this  is  totally  out  of  line.  Previ- 
ous administrations  did  not  ignore 
small  communities.  If  Congress  is  to 
authorize  all  this  money  then  certain- 
ly there  ought  to  be  encouragement 
for  the  smaller  communities,  particu- 
larly in  areas  where  funds  are  hard  to 
come  by. 

If  this  record  of  elitism  continues.  I 
intend  to  oppose  any  appropriation  for 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities,  both  in  the  House 
and  in  the  other  body.  It  is  in  the 
smaller  communities  of  America  where 
Federal  funds  can  do  i-he  most  good. 
We  do  not  need  to  spend  our  tax  dol- 
lars to  make  the  rich  richer.  We  need 
to  help  those  less  renowned  areas  who 
are  making  herculean  efforts  to  see 
that  their  people  have  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  see  great  artistic  pro- 
ductions, just  as  can  be  done  by  the 
people  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

I  hope  the  conference  committee 
will  take  this  point  into  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not.  the  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut)  having  as- 
sumed the  chair.  Mr.  Glickman. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  2751),  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 351,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


February  21.  1984 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  2751,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


February  21,  1984 
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IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES   REALLY    GOING    ABOUT 
THE  NATION'S  BUSINESS? 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman     from      Pennsylvania      (Mr. 
Walker)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  a 
little  time  here  today  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  at  1:30  in  the  after- 
noon and  have  completed  our  legisla- 
tive schedule  again  for  today. 

I  raise  this  again,  as  I  have  on  sever- 
al previous  occasions,  to  ask  whether 
or  not  we  are  really  going  about  the 
Nation's  business. 

Now,  whatever  your  views  are  on  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  that  we  had 
before  us  today,  I  think  you  do  have  to 
raise  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
that  is  the  single  most  important  item 
that  could  have  been  brought  to  the 
House  floor  on  a  day  back  from  recess; 
and.  even  if  it  was  among  the  more  im- 
portant items  that  could  have  been 
brought  before  us,  whether  or  not  this 
was  the  only  item  that  should  have 
been  considered  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  fact,  that  is  the  only 
item  that  we  considered  here  today 
after  being  home  for  a  full  week  on 
recess. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  rest  of  the 
schedule  for  this  week  hardly  is  one 
that  is  going  to  cause  the  Members  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  leaving  early 
each  day. 

We  have  a  bill  up  tomorrow  to 
create  a  hunger  committee,  which  I 
doubt  will  be  very  controversial,  and 
we  are  likely  to  be  finished  early  to- 
morrow soon  after  we  go  into  session 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Later  on 
in  the  week  we  have  the  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Assistance  for  National  Security 
Act,  it  again  being  very  doubtful  that 
we  are  going  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  on 
that  particular  bill  either. 

That  is  the  entire  schedule  for  this 
week. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  am  amazed  that 
I  got  up  at  4-something  this  morning 
to  rush  on  a  Red-Eye  flight  to  come  to 
Washington,  D.C.  I  was  informed  that 
we  may  have  something  substantive  to 
do.  to  vote  on  and  to  talk  about.  And 


rather  than  communicating  with  con- 
stituents, you  and  I  are  sitting  on  the 
floor  here  today,  an  empty  Chsmiber, 
no  votes  having  been  taken,  nothing 
productive  done. 

May  I  say  that  I  did  do  one  thing 
that  I  feel  might  be  somewhat  rele- 
vant to  this  whole  effort  of  getting  up 
early  in  the  morning  and  flying  here 
for  virtually  nothing.  There  is  dis- 
charge petition,  I  would  like  to  inform 
the  Members  and  those  listening.  No. 
7.  It  deals  with  H.R.  1176.  H.R.  1176 
unlike  other  bills,  is  an  importsmt  bill. 
It  has  334  cosponsors.  not  one  or  two, 
not  just  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
but  332  liberals,  conservatives,  and 
moderate  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

The  bill  deals  with  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds,  an  issue  to  assist  and  to 
help  the  homeowner  who  is  suffering 
from  high  prime  interest  rates.  And  I 
have  offered  a  discharge  petition  be- 
cause the  bill  is  bottled  up.  Now,  is  it 
bottled  up  because  it  is  not  important? 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  feels  that  opportunities 
for  home  mortgages  for  the  American 
people  is  not  an  important  issue.  But 
it  is  bottled  up  for  one  reason:  Politics. 

It  is  bottled  up  because  they  are 
holding  it  hostage  for  tax  increase 
bills,  as  happened  last  year,  or  for 
some  other  type  of  bill. 

On  behalf  of  334  of  us  of  all  forms  of 
ideology  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
call  upon  the  leadership  who  has  con- 
trol of  the  bill  to  please  release  the 
bill,  please  let  a  bill  out  of  committee 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Members  of 
this  body  support.  And  if  they  will  not, 
will  the  334.  at  least  218  of  you,  coura- 
geously stand  up,  walk  down  to  the 
well  and  please  sign  Discharge  Peti- 
tion No.  7  so  that  we  can  say  that  we 
did  something  this  week  instead  of  ab- 
solutely nothing,  and  did  something 
positive  for  the  taxpayers  of  America. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentleman  suggesting  that,  with  334 
cosponsors.  that  might  have  been 
something  that  we  could  have  taken 
up  on  the  floor  today,  since  we  fin- 
ished at  1:30  in  the  afternoon,  and  we 
have  got  at  least,  under  a  normal 
working  man's  day,  4  hours  left? 

Of  course,  too  often  around  here  we 
do  not  regard  ourselves  in  the  same 
class  as  normal  working  people  in  this 
country.  We  quit  early  in  the  after- 
noon. But  the  fact  is  that  here  we  are, 
and  we  could  have  been  doing  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  bringing  up  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  discharge 
petition  filed  on  the  mortgage  revenue 
bond  extension. 

During  my  conversations  with 
people  back  in  my  district,  they  have 


informed  me  unanimously  that  mort- 
gage revenue  bonds  are  extremely 
vital  to  keep  the  recovery  going  in  our 
home  construction  and  real  estate  in- 
dustries. 

I  think  that  feeling  is  shared  by 
most  of  the  Members  of  Congress  in 
cosponsoring  the  bill  that  has  been  of- 
fered by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

However,  as  we  know  around  here, 
merely  cosponsoring  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion does  not  mean  that  we  are  push- 
ing that  legislation  unless  we  decide  to 
do  something  like  signing  a  discharge 
petition  to  get  that  legislation  out  of 
committee  and  moving  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  omnibus 
tax  increase  bill  put  together  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  did  not 
even  get  a  rule  approved  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  last  November  was  be- 
cause the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
deliberately  obstructed  an  extension 
of  the  Mortgage  Revenue  Bond  Act 
and  did  not  include  that  in  that  omni- 
bus bill. 

Now,  I  understand  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  not  had  a 
change  of  heart.  That  is  not  unusual, 
considering  the  record  of  that  commit- 
tee, because  I  remember  during  my 
first  session  here  4'/2  years  ago  there 
were  290-some  cosponsors  on  an  accel- 
erated business  depreciation  bill,  over 
two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  then  Chairman  UUman 
locked  it  in  his  bottom  drawer  and  it 
took  the  election  of  Ronald  Reagan  as 
President  of  the  United  States  to  give 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the 
push  to  pick  that  up  and  pass  it. 

D  1340 

Had  President  Reagan  not  been 
elected,  I  think  that  the  tomb  that  is 
currently  presided  over  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi)  would  still  lock  up  that  very  meri- 
torious bill  cosponsored  by  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  House,  just  like 
the  keeper  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  tomb  is  doing  with  the  bill 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  So  I 
wi.sh  you  luck  in  getting  Discharge  Pe- 
tition No.  7  signed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Both  gentlemen  have  made  a  very 
important  point  here.  We  have  three- 
quarters  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  cosponsored  a  bill,  and  yet 
what  we  are  being  told  is  that  that  bill 
cannot  be  scheduled  to  come  out  here 
on  the  floor  for  consideration.  Regard- 
less of  the  to.ct  that  three-quarters  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  think  it  is 
important  enough  to  move  forward,  it 
does  not  get  scheduled,  and  instead, 
we  go  through  whole  weeks  where  we 
accomplish  next  to  nothing,  where  we 
do  very,  very  minor  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion and  do  not  bring  bills  of  this  type 
to  the  House  floor. 


I  think  what  it  does  is,  it  says  to  the 
American  people  that  this  House  is 
not  working;  that  we  are  not  doing  the 
people's  business;  that  the  American 
people's  agenda  is  not  being  addressed 
on  this  House  floor  and  is,  in  fact, 
being  blocked  from  being  addressed  on 
this  House  floor.  Every  week  that  we 
have  one  of  these  light  schedules, 
every  week  where  we  come  to  1:30  in 
the  afternoon  and  shut  this  place 
down  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  have 
no  votes  at  all,  and  so  on,  and  every 
week  that  the  American  people  look 
into  this  Chamber  and  see  a  handful 
of  people  here  with  the  business  over, 
they  ought  to  ask  the  question  why? 
What  in  the  world  are  we  really  doing 
around  here  if  we  cannot  address  an 
agenda,  even  an  agenda  where  three- 
quarters  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
say  on  a  particular  bill  that  it  is  some- 
thing that  they  want  done,  and  yet  it 
is  never  scheduled. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  bring  up  good 
points.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
those  of  us  who  oftentimes  just  freely 
cosign  bills  because  someone  back 
home  might  want  us  to.  to  really  put 
some  leadership  behind  a  signature  for 
once.  Some  of  those  334  of  us  who 
have  cosponsored  an  extension  of 
mortgage  revenue  bonding  bill,  here  is 
an  opportunity  for  us  to  stand  up  cou- 
rageously and  tell  the  leadership  on 
all  sides  of  the  aisle  that  we  have  co- 
signed  a  bill  because  we  believe  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  people  back 
home.  Those  of  us  who  are  desirous  of 
finding  or  building  a  new  home  and 
cannot  do  so,  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
will  give  us.  an  extension,  will  give 
many  Americans  an  opportunity  to 
build  that  dream  home,  to  purchase 
the  home  of  those  Americans'  desires, 
those  of  us  who  had  an  interest  in  a 
new  home. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
stand  up  courageously,  walk  down  to 
the  well  and  put  our  John  Hancock  on 
something  that  would  be  productive 
for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement,  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  if  his  bill  were  to  sponsor  some- 
thing like  National  Cauliflower  Week 
and  he  got  218  signatures  on  that,  of 
course,  that  would  be  brought  immedi- 
ately to  the  House  floor  and  we  would 
consider  that  out  here.  That  momen- 
tous occasion  would  take  place  on  the 
floor  and,  sure  enough.  National  Cau- 
liflower Week  would  be  proclaimed 
with  218  signatures.  The  gentleman 
has  334  signatures  on  his  bill  that 
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really  does  something  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people,  and  he  cannot  get  it 
brought  to  the  floor. 

It  tells  us  that  something  is  awfully 
screwy  around  this  place  and  that 
there  is  a  screw  loose  in  our  operating 
procedures. 

One  thing  that  we  did  hear  on  the 
House  floor  today,  though,  that  I 
thought  was  rather  disturbing  and  I 
think  mayl)e  would  be  worth  our  while 
to  talk  about  a  little  bit,  was  a  state- 
ment made  earlier  today  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  a  member  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Congress,  who  sug- 
gested on  the  House  floor  that  he 
thought  that  George  Shultz  should 
resign.  I  assume  that  he  may  have 
been  speaking  on  behalf  of  his  leader- 
ship, since  he  is  a  leader  who  speaks 
regularly  on  the  House  floor  in  the  1- 
minute  remarks  carrying  his  party 
policy  position. 

He  suggested  that  George  Shultz 
ought  to  resign  over  the  question  of 
Lebanon;  that  we  had  a  failed  policy  in 
Lebanon  and  that  it  is  high  time  for 
people  to  resign  based  upon  that  failed 
policy. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  that  there  is  plenty  of 
blame  to  go  around  for  the  failed 
policy  in  Lebanon  and  it  ill  behooves 
this  body  to  suggest  that  we  can  lay 
the  blame  at  George  Shultz's  doorstep 
or  at  the  doorstep  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  would  suggest 
that  this  body  has  contributed  as 
much  as  anybody  to  the  failed  policy 
in  Lebanon,  and  probably  more  than 
most. 

It  was  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States  who  originally  proposed 
some  months  ago  that  we  have  an  18- 
month  time  period  for  affecting  the 
policy  in  Lebanon.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
up  until  that  time  the  policy  had  been 
rather  successful.  The  Marines  had 
not  been  attacked  at  that  point.  We 
were  pursuing  the  peacekeeping  role 
there.  And  all  of  a  sudden  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  its  infinite 
wisdom,  decided  that  we  had  to  step  in 
and  take  charge  of  the  policy.  We  had 
to  implement  the  War  Powers  Act. 

So  a  compromise  was  arrived  at  with 
this  administration  for  an  18-month 
policy  in  Lebanon,  and  therein  our 
problems  began.  I  would  suggest  that 
beginning  with  that  particular  resolu- 
tion we  began  on  a  downhill  track  in 
Lebanon  that  was  absolutely  then 
turned  into  a  disaster  when  Congress 
came  back  from  its  recess  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  suggested  in  the  Democratic 
Caucus  that  it  was  time  to  cut  and  run 
in  Lebanon,  thereby  encouraging  the 
Syrians,  encouraging  the  radical 
groups  in  the  Middle  East,  to  think 
that  they  could  in  fact  keep  the 
United  States  from  implementing  a 
policy  and  that  they  can  implement  a 
policy  of  their  own. 

I  would  suggest  that  that  blame 
rests  right  here;  that  there  is  at  least 
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as  much  blame  as  can  be  heaped  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State.  There- 
fore, if  we  are  going  to  talk  about  res- 
ignations, I  would  suggest  that  maybe 
we  better  start  talking  about  people  in 
this  Chamber  who  are  also  responsible 
for  having  us  implement  that  kind  of 
policy  and  spoke  out  very  loudly  for  it; 
that  if  resignations  are  in  order,  the 
resignations  ought  to  come  in  this 
body  as  well. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  let  me  just  make 
sure  that  I  am  not  mishearing  the  gen- 
tleman. 

There  is  a  statement  made  on  the 
floor  that  George  Shultz  should  resign 
as  Secretary  of  State  because  of  the 
failure  of  our  policy  in  Lebanon.  Is 
that  a  summary? 

Mr.    WALKER.    That    is    precisely 
what  the  statement  was  earlier  today. 
Mr.  SILJANDER.  Let  me  throw  out 
an  example,  alluding  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman was  saying  earlier. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  just  clarify. 
The  gentleman  serves  on  the.  subcom- 
mittee that  handles  this  nAtter;  is 
that  correct?  '] 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  serve  on  the 
Europe  and  Middle  East  Subcommit- 
tee that  deals  with  this  matter,  and 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that 
dealt  with  the  18-month  resolution, 
and  I  sit  on  the  same  committee  that 
introduced  what  I  would  call  a  cut- 
and-run  resolution. 

Let  us  bring  our  memories  back.  A 
cut-and-run  resolution  was  introduced 
by  the  majority  party  into  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  very 
next  day,  after  the  shock  signals  went 
across  the  ocean  to  the  Middle  East, 
the  shock  signals  shaking  the  Middle 
East,  that  the  Cohgress  is  considering 
an  immediate,  prompt  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  Lebanon,  what 
happened  the  very  next  day? 

The  very  next  day  the  shelling  in- 
creased so  heavily,  in  fact  heavier 
than  it  had  been  for  many  years.  The 
following  day  the  entire  Moslem  con- 
tingent of  the  Cabinet  resigned,  and 
we  are  to  the  disaster,  the  accelerated 

disaster  in  Lebanon  today 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time  for  just  a 
moment,  was  that  not  also  the  period 
of  time  when  the  Moslems  that  had 
been  a  part  of  the  Lebanese  Army  that 
were  being  trained  by  the  United 
States  and  was  working  itself  into 
being  a  fairly  effective  fighting  force 
on  behalf  of  a  united  Lebanon,  did 
they  not  begin  to  leave  the  army  in 
droves  soon  after  that  resolution  came 
in  that  the  gentleman  is  describing,  an 
event  of  unraveling? 
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Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 


Mr.  SILJANDER.  Sixty  percent  of 
the  Lebanese  Army  are  Moslems,  the 
regulars.  Many  of  them  left  and  went 
to  their  barracks,  refusing  to  fight,  re- 
fusing to  support  a  government  that 
many  of  them  perceived,  with  the  out- 
side world,  including  the  multinational 
force  contingent  and  the  Americans 
who  are  a  part  of  that  force,  was  re- 
ceiving support  that  was  waning  and 
lacking. 

So  if  there  has  been  any  attempt  to 
destabilize  Lebanon  or  any  reaction  to 
the  negative  policies,  it  was  a  reaction 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  cut-and- 
run  resolution,  in  my  opinion,  intro- 
duced in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee in  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
day  before  the  shelling  increased.  2 
days  before  the  Moslems  decided  to 
resign  and  begin  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Gemayel  government  the  acceleration 
of  death,  of  bombing,  and  of  intensity 
of  warfare  in  that  country. 

And  this  is  no  coincidence.  May  I 
add  that  I  cannot  believe  that  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a  coincidence.  I  think  the 
American  people  can  see  for  them- 
selves that  at  any  time  we  in  America 
and  we  in  this  Congress  move  on  a  key 
foreign  policy  issue  those  shock  waves 
are  felt  and  respected  and  oftentimes 
misinterpreted  overseas,  and  the  for- 
eign policies  of  our  friends  and  en- 
emies alike  are  oftentimes  assessed 
based  on  what  they  perceive  our  policy 
in  this  Congress  to  be.  So  that  was  a 
bad  time,  it  was  the  wrong  time,  it  was 
the  wrong  issue,  and  it  was  the  wrong 
place  to  introduce  a  cut-and-run  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  would  simply  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  had 
some  questions  about  our  policy  in 
Lebanon,  as  I  think  many  Members 
did.  I  am  in  the  position  of  being  one 
who  did  not  vote  for  the  18-month  res- 
olution. I  thought  that  was  a  bad  idea. 
And  I  would  not  have  voted  for  the 
resolution  that  emerged  from  the 
Democratic  caucus  either  because  that 
was  really  a  rotten  idea. 

The  point  is  that  the  policy  that  was 
being  implemented  out  of  this  House 
added  up  to  one  total  disaster  and 
tragedy.  I  think  that  the  American 
people  have  to  make  an  assessment  of 
that.  And  to  have  someone  come  to 
the  floor  out  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship, as  it  was  suggested  here  today, 
and  say  that  all  of  this  should  fall  on 
the  doorstep  of  George  Shultz  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  to 
make  nonsense.  They  have  to  assume 
their  responsibility.  They  are  partially 
responsible  for  the  policy,  and  I 
submit  that  this  House  and  this  Con- 
gress are  very  much  responsible  for 
the  policies  we  implement  as  well.  It  is 
a  real  shame  to  have  that  kind  of 
statement  made  that  was  made  earlier 
today. 


Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was 
exactly  what  I  was  thinking  today 
when  the  resignation  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  called  for.  and  I  felt  per- 
haps it  follows  that  everyone  who  con- 
tributed in  some  way  to  the  final  reso- 
lution in  Lebanon  should  also  resign. 
That  means  that  we  would  have  mass 
resignations  in  the  Congress  itself  if 
logic  were  to  be  followed  through,  be- 
cause in  my  judgment,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  said  and  as  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  also  iterat- 
ed, the  debate  in  this  very  Chamber 
contributed  to  the  misunderstandings 
or  miscalculations  or  proper  calcula- 
tions, as  it  turned  out,  that  Syria  made 
in  taking  whatever  action  it  did  to  fi- 
nally force  the  hand  of  the  multina- 
tional force  and  to  cause  the  redeploy- 
ment of  our  marines. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Certainly  the  Syr- 
ians do  not  need  very  much  encourage- 
ment in  the  Middle  East  to  become 
disruptive  and  to  try  to  do  everything 
they  can  in  order  to  emasculate  and 
undercut  our  foreign  policy.  They  are 
acting  as  puppets  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  they  need  no  encouragement.  To 
receive  the  kind  of  encouragement 
they  got  day  after  day  after  day  here 
just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  coming  out 
of  this  House  of  Representatives  com- 
pounded the  tragedy  in  Lebanon. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  ever  had  a 
viable  policy  there  or  not.  As  I  stated 
earlier.  I  always  had  questions  about 
it.  But  the  fact  is  that  I  do  know  one 
thing,  that  we  compounded  the  trage- 
dy horribly  by  what  came  out  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  what  was 
interpreted  around  the  country  and 
around  the  world  as  representing  the- 
majority  sentiment  of  this  House  of 
Representatives,  and  we  have  to  bear 
at  least  a  portion  of  this  responsibility. 
I  think  not  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  re- 
sponsibility and  not  to  admit  that  we 
also  failed  is  to  bury  our  heads  and  to 
demagogue  the  issue  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker^  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  and  I  just  want  to 
add  one  footnote  to  all  of  this.  In  my 
judgment,  history  will  judge  that 
George  Shultz'  decision  and,  there- 
fore, the  Government's  decision  and 
America's  decision  made  in  Lebanon 
was  one  that  was  rooted  in  noble  ideas. 
The  nobility  of  going  to  the  rescue  of 
a  land  which  traditionally  has  been  a 
democracy,  a  land  which  has  been  pro- 
West  and  supporting  all  the  values  in 
which  we  pride  ourselves,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  final  opportunity  for  that  nation 
to  find  its  own  identity  again,  that  in 
itself  justified  the  presence  of  our  ma- 
rines. If  one  asks  the  marines  them- 


selves, they  will  practically  to  a  man 
indicate  that  they  wanted  to  carry  out 
that  mission  of  peacekeeping  and  to 
give  Lebanon  a  chance  to  survive. 

Even  if  we  looked  at  it  more  com- 
pletely than  just  the  nobility  of  what 
we  attempted  to  do  there,  looking  at  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  national 
security  and  economic  interests  of  our 
Nation,  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do  to 
try  to  establish  a  presence  in  Lebanon. 
What  that  presence  ultimately  will  be, 
presence  there  must  be. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  makes  a  good  point.  We 
were  in  there  trying  to  support  a  le- 
gitimate Government  of  Lebanon.  Out 
of  the  tragedy  of  Lebanon  is  likely  to 
come  an  illegitimate  government,  a 
government  dominated  by  Syrian  in- 
terests, a  nation  partitioned  that, 
therefore,  can  offer  no  hope  to  its 
people. 

It  reminds  one  of  the  tragedy  com- 
pounded by  this  Congress  after  our  ex- 
perience in  Southeast  Asia  when  many 
Members  of  this  Congress  patted 
themselves  on  the  back  and  congratu- 
lated themselves  for  having  been  a 
part  of  withdrawing  the  United  States 
from  Southeast  Asia,  for  helping  to 
implement  a  policy  in  Southeast  Asia 
where  we  refused  to  win  the  war  and 
refused  to  allow  our  soldiers  to  do  any 
more  than  go  into  the  field  and  be 
shot  at.  And  yet  what  we  see  as  a 
result  of  that  policy  is  a  mass  genocide 
that  took  place  in  Southeast  Asia,  an 
absolute  tragedy  of  immeasurable  pro- 
portions that  took  place  there,  because 
once  again  this  Congress  chose  to  cut 
and  run  rather  than  to  carry  out  a  de- 
fined policy  and  a  defined  mission. 

I  seriously  question  whether  or  not 
we  have  not  also^  created  the  climate 
for  infinite  tragedy  in  the  Middle  East 
with  the  policies  that  this  Congress  is 
in  large  part  responsible  for  bringing 
about. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  form  Michigan. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  assess 
this  and  ask,  what  alternatives  did  we 
have? 

We  could  have  stayed  in  Lebanon 
beyond  the  objections,  according  to 
the  pollsters,  of  the  American  people. 
The  Marines  could  have  stayed  and 
been  shot  at  and  possibly  picked  off 
one  by  one.  But  the  President,  sensing 
the  situation  as  it  was,  sensing  the 
Syrian  and  the  Druze  influence  as  it 
was,  decided  that  the  second  option 
was  not  a  logical  one  either— cut  and 
run. 

What  does  cut  and  run  imply?  To 
get  up  and  leave  implies  that,  "Yes, 
Ayatollah  Khomeini,  you  have  suc- 
cessfully influenced  American  foreign 
policy."  It  means  that  a  pint-sized  dic- 
tator of  Iran  has  pointed  his  finger  at 
what  is  called  and  termed  one  of  the 


great  world  powers,  and  he  would  have 
succeeded  in  manipulating  our  foreign 
policy  by  attacking  and  killing  Ameri- 
cans. 

And  obviously,  where  would  that 
policy  have  ended?  In  a  tragedy.  An 
American  University  president  was  as- 
sassinated. Do  we  pull  out  all  our  pro- 
fessionals? Thirty-three  Americans 
were  also  tragically  killed  by  another 
kamikaze,  radical  Islamic  car  bombing 
of  our  Embassy  in  Beirut.  We  had  a 
bombing  of  our  Embassy  in  Kuwait. 
And  where  do  the  terrorist  attacks 
stop,  and  then  where  does  our  policy 
need  to  be  addressed?  And  then  how 
far  and  where  will  we  go  in  terms  of 
allowing  those  attacks,  those  coward- 
ly, vicious  kamikaze  terrorist  attacks? 
How  far  will  we  let  them  go  in  telling 
us  and  manipulating  our  foreign 
policy? 

So  obviously  the  President  is  not  in 
a  position  and  should  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  allow  those  types  of  terrorists 
to  dictate  and  mandate  our  foreign 
policy. 

So  what  is  the  third  alternative?  The 
third  alternative  was  a  commonsense 
phased  redeployment  of  our  marines 
from  a  more  vulnerable  position  on- 
shore to  a  less  vulnerable  position  off- 
.  shore. 

The  other  part  of  the  commonsense 
alternative  is  that  we  have  been  train- 
ing the  Lebanese  Army.  There  are  now 
five  brigades  trained  by  the  United 
States,  one  by  the  French,  and  in  an- 
other 30  days  there  should  be  two 
more  Lebanese  brigades  fully  trained. 

What  the  President  has  said  is  that 
we  will  fill  in  our  void,  the  MNF  void, 
with  our  French  and  U.S.-trained  Leb- 
anese brigades.  Let  them  try  as  best 
they  can  to  handle  their  own  situation 
as  best  they  see  fit.  It  is  a  common- 
sense,  logical  approach. 

But  are  we  cutting  and  running?  No. 
Our  6  Fleet  is  still  there  as  a  major  de- 
terrent. American  foreign  policy  is  still 
strong,  and,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  alluded  to  it,  as  long  as  a 
legitimate  constitutional  Government 
of  Lebanon  stands,  we  should  main- 
tain our  commitments,  for  if  we  falter 
on  our  commitments  in  Lebanon,  what 
good  is  our  American  commitment 
anywhere  in  the  world? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  hesitated  even  to  stand  up 
here  and  speak  because  I  tend  to  get 
excited  when  I  think  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon  and  what  happened  to 
our  marines.  But  I  think  there  is 
something  that  really  ought  to  be 
pointed  out,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  touched  on  it  when 
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he  said  the  Congress  ought  to  have 
the  guts  to  stand  up  here  and  take 
partial  blame  for  what  happened. 

I  read  the  report  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  on  what  happened 
when  the  Marine  headquarters  was 
blown  up,  I  saw  all  the  criticism  piled 
on  the  Marine  Corps,  and  I  hope  all 
the  Members  of  Congress  listened  to 
what  kind  of  an  effect  that  report  had 
and  what  kind  of  an  effect  the  one 
from  the  Pentagon  had  on  the  future 
of  enlistments  by  U.S.  citizens  in  the 
armed  services.  I  am  a  former  marine, 
and  I  have  gone  out  and  I  have  talked 
to  some  of  the  ROTC  units  around 
this  country.  Since  1975  ROTC  pro- 
grams on  some  of  the  most  liberal 
campuses  across  this  Nation  have  ex- 
panded tenfold.  Patriotism  is  back  in 
America. 

And  what  did  this  Congress  do?  I  can 
tell  the  Members  what  it  did.  Since 
the  bombing  on  October  23.  when  we 
lost  the  241  marines,  nothing  was  hap- 
pening in  Lebanon  because,  without 
the  aid  of  Congress  and  without  the 
aid  of  all  these  engineers  and  archi- 
tects, the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  that  bat- 
talion that  was  over  there,  went  out  on 
its  own  to  protect  themselves  against 
terrorism.  What  did  they  do?  They 
went  out.  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Lebanese  Government  and  the  Army. 
and  they  commandeered  over  100  of 
these  reinforced  steel  shipping  con- 
tainers like  we  see  on  board  ships. 
These  things  are  40  feet  long  and  8 
feet  wide. 

And  what  did  they  do?  They  rede- 
ployed themselves  out  of  the  buildings 
and  between  the  shoreline  and  the  air- 
port. They  dug  themselves  in  so  that 
they  had  sleeping  quarters,  they  had 
headquarters,  and  they  had  places 
where  they  could  protect  themselves 
against  catastrophic  loss.  And  they  did 
it  without  the  help  of  these  gentlemen 
in  the  Congress.  They  did  it  all  by 
themselves. 

But  what  happened?  Prom  October 
23  until  we  came  back  in  session  there 
was  not  one  major  attack  on  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  battalion  in  Beirut,  not 
one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were 
even  friendly  give-and-takes  between 
the  so-called  Druze  militia  and  the 
other  factions  that  were  there. 
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I  went  over  there  between  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  and  spent  several 
days,  not  only  talking  to  American  ma- 
rines, everybody  from  lance  corporals 
to  the  top  dog  over  there,  and  there 
was  no  danger  of  any  catastrophic  loss 
to  our  marines  and  the  situation  was 
stable. 

But  what  happened  the  day  we  came 
back  here?  Congress  and  the  Demo- 
crats started  talking  about  that  we 
have  to  pull  our  marines  out  of  Leba- 
non. We  have  to  pull  them  out  of 
there.  We  have  got  to  get  them  home 
and  the  minute  we  did  that,  that  is 


when  Syria  and  that  is  when  all  these 
religious  factions  in  opposition  to  the 
legitimate  government  in  Lebanon 
began  to  put  the  pressure  on  and  that 
is  when  all  hell  broke  loose  over  there. 

So  let  me  tell  you,  whose  fault  was 
it?  It  was  the  fault  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  more  particularly  those 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
some  Republicans  who  did  not  have 
the  guts  to  keep  our  people  there  and 
keep  peace  at  that  time. 

I  started  to  talk  about  the  ROTC. 
You  know,  in  that  report  that  came 
back  from  the  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee, they  talk  about  wanting  to 
take  the  bars  and  stripes  of  U.S. 
Marine  officers  and  enlisted  men  be- 
cause of  a  bad  decision  they  made  for 
leaving  those  marines  in  a  barracks 
building. 

Well,  you  know,  all  the  way  through 
history,  whether  it  is  the  First  World 
War,  the  Second  World  War.  the 
Korean  war.  the  Vietnam  war.  when  a 
commander  makes  a  decision  of 
whether  to  put  his  troops  here  or 
there,  you  do  not  take  his  stripes  be- 
cause somebody  got  killed,  because 
that  man  was  trying  to  make  the  right 
decision;  and  yet  this  Congress  is  rec- 
ommending that  we  take  somebody's 
bars  and  stripes. 

Do  you  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  young  men  today  that  want 
to  go  to  college  and  there  is  an  ROTC 
program  there  and.  sure,  they  can  go 
to  college  free  providing  they  guaran- 
tee that  when  they  graduate  they 
spend  I  number  of  years  in  time  in  the 
armed  services,  do  you  think  they  are 
going  to  make  a  career  out  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  or  the  Marine  Corps 
or  the  Air  Force  if  this  Congress  is 
going  to  come  along  and  say  10  years 
later  to  that  young  man  who  served 
his  country,  "You  made  a  bad  decision. 
We  want  to  put  a  letter  in  your  file  so 
that  you  can  never  be  advanced  or  pro- 
moted again." 

Congress  ought  to  keep  its  nose  out 
of  it.  The  Constitution  provides  for 
foreign  policy  to  be  conducted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  That  is  what  he  was  elected 
for  and  you  and  I  should  not  be  inter- 
fering. 

If  we  had  not  interferred.  we  would 
still  have  stability  and  peace  in  Leba- 
non today  and  we  would  have  a  chance 
for  the  survivability  of  that  govern- 
ment. 

Now,  what  is  going  to  happen?  I  am 
scared  to  death  that  3  or  4  or  5  years 
from  now  when  Syria  and  Russia  have 
taken  over  as  the  dominant  force  in 
the  Middle  East  that  you  are  going  to 
be  called  on  to  put  150,000  marines  in 
there  to  save  the  likes  of  Israel  and 
Saudi  Arabia  and  some  of  the  other 
countries,  and  instead  of  that  we 
pulled  out,  we  turned  tail  and  we  ran 
because  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


We  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

With  the  gentleman's  indulgence,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  a  statement 
made  earlier  in  the  gentleman's  spe- 
cial order.  The  statement  that  I  make 
does  not  mean  to  diminish  the  point 
the  gentleman  was  making  at  the 
time,  which  is  that  the  House  is  not 
making  progress,  is  not  scheduling 
work.  That  is  a  valid  point  and  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman  when  he  makes  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  sometimes  I 
think  from  a  taxpayer's  standpoint,  it 
is  the  very  best  thing  when  the  House 
makes  no  progress,  for  that  is  the  only 
time  that  they  are  protected. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  the 
House  has  the  obligation  to  move  for- 
ward and  to  try  to  make  improvements 
in  the  name  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  so  I  am  grateful  for  the 
gentleman's  effort. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  that 
the  problem  of  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  was  raised  earlier  in  the  conver- 
sation. Someone  suggested  that  that 
bill  has  never  emerged.  It  has  never 
emerged  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  by  itself;  however,  it  was  a 
part  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee bill  that  was  rejected  by  the  House 
when  the  rule  fell  last  year. 

Many  Members,  in  fact,  the  majority 
of  the  House  voted  against  the  rule 
and  many  Members  who  support  the 
extension  of  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
voted  against  the  rule  because  in  total 
they  thought  that  the  bill  was  defi- 
cient and  I  believe  that  no  Member 
should  ever  have  to  vote  for  a  portion 
that  he  or  she  likes  when  the  rest  of 
the  bill  is  inadequate.  I  vote  against 
appropriations  all  the  time  on  that 
basis;  but  I  just  want  to  say  that  at 
least  in  defense  of  the  committee,  it 
did  bring  out  that  bill  in  a  package. 
While  it  would  have  been  nicer  to 
bring  it  out  alone,  at  least  the  commit- 
tee's work  should  not  be  considered  a 
total  failure  in  that  respect. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota  very 
much  for  making  the  point.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  have  that  on  the 
record. 

I  guess  the  point  that  this  gentle- 
man made  earlier  was  just  the  fact 
that  if  we  had  something  for  National 
Cauliflower  Week  and  got  218  signa- 
tures on  it.  we  would  run  it  out  here  to 
the  floor  immediately  and  act  on  it.  In 
this  case,  evidently  this  bill  has  334  co- 
sponsors.  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
something  with  that  kind  of  populari- 
ty might  be  eligible  for  some  singular 
action  on  the  House  floor,  rather  than 


have  it  tied  to  a  number  of  other  con- 
troversial items  that  were  in  the  tax 
package. 

Since  the  Congress  does  seem  to 
have  plenty  of  time  on  its  hands  some 
of  these  afternoons,  it  doCT  seem  to  me 
that  might  be  the  kind  of  bill  that  we 
could  be  looking  to  take  up  and  cer- 
tainly the  leadership  could  get  the 
support  of  most  Members  of  the 
House  to  single  out  that  item  and 
bring  it  out  on  to  the  floor  for  singular 
action. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  gentleman,  I 
think,  is  dead  right.  I  think  the  point 
is  very  good.  I  wish  that  the  commit- 
tee had  brought  out  the  bill  individ- 
ually. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  however, 
the  other  body  has  a  penchant  for 
snapping  up  the  House  bill  numbers 
and  sending  them  back  with  allegedly 
unconstitutional  provisions,  and  so 
often  our  committee  is  reluctant  to  re- 
lease bills  in  single  file  for  fear  of 
what  might  happen  to  them  in  the 
processes  here. 

I  do  not  offer  that  as  a  personal 
excuse,  but  just  as  an  explanation  of 
one  of  the  reasons  why  it  has  not 
moved  the  way  the  gentleman  and  I 
would  prefer. 

Again,  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  good  point  and  I  do  not  dimin- 
ish that  at  all.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  must  agree  with  him 
that  the  irresponsibility  of  the  other 
body  is  a  legend. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  simply  close 
this  special  order  by  making  the  point 
again  that  I  do  think  that  it  is  some- 
what questionable  that  here  we  are  on 
an  afternoon.  Congress  has  finished 
its  business,  we  have  not  moved  on  to 
the  legislative  agenda  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  like  to  see  addressed 
and  we  are  in  a  position  of  closing 
down  the  House  each  week,  having  not 
addressed  the  major  issues  before  the 
American  people. 
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That  is  something  that  needs  to  be 
looked  at  by  the  Members  of  this  body 
and  the  question  needs  to  be  asked: 
Why? 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


IMPACTS  OF  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT  ON  OUR  LAWS 
AND  SOCIETY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensen- 
BRENNER)  is  rccognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 


Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  nine 
special  orders  exploring  the  impact 
that  House  Joint  Resolution  1,  the 
proposed  equal  rights  amendment,  will 
have  on  our  laws  and  society.  The  first 
three  special  orders  covered  the  sub- 
jects of  the  effect  the  ERA  will  have 
on  rights  relating  to  abortion;  on  our 
armed  services;  and  on  veterans  pref- 
erence programs  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels.  This  special  order  will 
be  devoted  to  possible  impact  of  the 
ERA  on  the  thousands  of  private  and 
parochial  schools  that  exist  in  our 
country  today.  If  we  take  proponents 
at  their  word,  the  impact  could  cause 
an  undesirable  upheaval  in  private  and 
parochial  education. 

When  House  Joint  Resolution  1  was 
before  the  full  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lungren)  offered  an 
amendment  which  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  con- 
strued to  relate  to  private  or  parochial  edu- 
cational institutions. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  received  bi- 
partisan support,  it  failed  by  a  vote  of 
12  to  19.  However,  sharp  and  long 
debate  over  the  amendment  shows 
that  Congress  needs  to  spell  out 
whether  we  want  the  ERA  to  affect  so 
sensitive  an  area  as  private  and  reli- 
gious education.  The  amendment 
would  have  parochial  single-sex 
schools— seminaries.  all^Boy  or  all-girl 
high  schools,  colleges,  et  cetera,  from 
being  attacked  as  being  discriminato- 
ry. V, 

In  testimony  that  was  received  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights,  it  became  apparent  that  wit- 
nesses could  not  provide  assurances 
that  the  ERA  would  not  impact  on  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools.  Some  wit- 
nesses were  convinced  that  the  ERA, 
however,  would  have  a  great  impact  on 
private  and  parochial  schools. 

Before  addressing  the  issue.  I  would 
like  to  summarize  and  quote  testimony 
that  was  given  to  our  subcommittee 
and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Constitution,  which  devoted 
a  whole  day  of  hearings  to  this  impor- 
tant issue. 

Prof.  Grover  Rees,  of  the  University 
of  Texas  Law  School,  stated: 

Another  possibility  is  an  expansion  of 
'state  action'  to  cover  for  instance,  institu- 
tions receiving  government  benefits,  tax  ex- 
emptions, or  licenses.  This  would  call  into 
question  the  consitutionality  of  single-sex 
private  colleges,  and  might  also  cause  reli- 
gious institutions  such  as  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  which  retain  an  all-male  minis- 
try to  lose  their  tax  exemption.  (Those  who 


argue  that  such  tax  exemptions  are  re- 
quired by  the  FHrst  Amendment  are  referred 
to  the  Court's  recent  decision  in  the  Bob 
Jones  case.  If  sex  discrimination  is  treated 
like  race  discrimination,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  exactly  the  same  constitutional 
right  to  its  tax-exempt  status  as  the  racially 
discriminatory  religious  institution  in  that 
case  had.) 

Dr.  Bernice  Sandler,  executive  direc- 
tor, Project  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
Association  of  American  Colleges, 
stated  to  the  subcommittee  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1983: 

Men's  single-sex  schools  that  do  not  have 
Federal  funds  may  be  vulnerable  to  losing 
their  federal  tax-exempt  status  as  a  charita- 
ble institution.  The  standards  applied  to 
make  that  determination  would  be  those  set 
forth  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  recent 
case  involving  Bob  Jones  University.  In  that 
case,  the  Court  noted  that  the  denial  of  tax- 
exempt  status  is  permissible,  though  not 
compelled,  under  the  Constitution. 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Schlafly  of  the  Eagle 
Forum  stated: 

Therefore,  if  ERA  were  ever  added  to  our 
Constitution,  it  would  give  the  Government 
a  fundamental  overriding  interest  in  eradi- 
cating sex  discrimination:  and  this  interest 
would  override  the  First  Amendment  rights 
of  all  religious  Schools.  That  means  that 
churches  which  do  not  ordain  women  (or 
which  treat  women  differently  in  any  way) 
would  lose  tax  exemption  for  their  schools 
and  seminaries. 

Prof.  Henry  Monaghan.  of  Columbia 
University  Law  School,  in  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights,  stated  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  a  general  university  that  discrimi- 
nated on  the  basis  of  sex— that  is,  a 
single-sex  universities  or  colleges- 
could  be  revoked.  While  indicating 
there  may  be  a  difference  between  a 
seminary  and  a  university  he  did  state: 

I  guess  I  think  you  could  also  revoke  the 
tax  exemptions  of  even  a  theological  school 
or  a  seminary  that  was  discriminatory.  The 
government  is  under  no  obligation  to  subsi- 
dize what  it  can't  prohibit. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, Prof.  Jeremy  Rabkin  of  Cornell 
University  testified  that: 

Following  the  Court's  ruling  in  Bob  Jones, 
then,  it  seems  inescapable  that  all  single-sex 
institutions  must  be  denied  tax  exemptions. 
Thus  the  ERA  would  not  only  make  all- 
women's  colleges  ineligible  for  tax  exemp- 
tions, but  also  Catholic  seminaries,  for  ex- 
ample, unless  they  admit  women  for  train- 
ing to  the  priesthood. 

He  went  on  further  to  note: 
It  seems  inescapable  that  a  institution  like 
Yeshiva  University  of  New  York,  which  does 
have  co-educational  programs,  must  still 
forfeit  its  tax  exemption  if  it  maintains  sep- 
arate seating  for  men  and  women  in  reli- 
gious services. 

After  hearing  what  the  experts  had 
to  say  on  this  issue,  it  does  not  take  a 
strained  imagination  to  see  that  the 
equal  rights  amendment  could  have  a 
sweeping  impact  on  many  of  our  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools. 
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The  ERA  refers  to  "equality  of 
rights  under  the  law."  This  means 
there  must  be  some  sort  of  State 
action  involved  before  the  ERA  is  trig- 
gered. The  14th  amendment,  which 
also  has  a  State  action  requirement, 
has  been  construed  broadly  so  that 
the  distinction  between  what  is  private 
action  and  what  is  public— State- 
action  has  become  quite  muddled.  Just 
recently,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
more  clearly  and  greatly  expanded  the 
State  action  requirement  to  render  a 
law  unconstitutional. 

In  Bob  Jones  University  v.  United 
States  (No.  83-3.  decided  May  24.  1983. 
51  U.S.L.W.  4593).  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice was  permitted  to  revoke  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  a  university  which 
for  religious  reasons  prohibited  inter- 
racial dating  and  marriages.  If  the 
equal  rights  amendment  becomes  a 
part  of  our  Constitution,  and  sex  is 
elevated  to  the  level  of  a  suspect  clas- 
sification, it  is  very  possible  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  using  the 
same  "public  policy"  rationale  articu- 
lated in  the  Bob  Jones  case,  would 
deny  tax-exempt  status  to  religious 
educational  institutions  that  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  sex— that  is.  those 
which  do  not  train  women  to  become 
priests,  rabbis,  ministers,  auid  so 
forth— or  501(c)  tax-exempt  status  to 
private  single-sex  institutions. 

In  full  committee,  statements  were 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  Edwards  of  California) 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
(Mrs.  ScHROEDER)  that  tax-exempt 
status  without  any  other  State  or  Fed- 
eral involvement.  The  House  Judiciary 
Committee  was  assured  that  purely 
private  clubs,  fraternities  and  sorori- 
ties would  not  be  affected  under  the 
ERA.  However.  I  would  like  to  note 
that  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  a  law- 
suit has  been  filed  to  take  away  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  Burning  Tree 
Country  Club.  Burning  Tree  is  a 
single-sex  country  club  in  Maryland,  a 
State  that  has  an  equal  rights  amend- 
ment in  its  constitution.  An  opinion 
rendered  to  State  Senator  Stewart 
Bainum,  Jr.,  by  Steven  Sachs,  the 
Maryland  attorney  general,  found: 

In  summary,  it  is  our  opinion  that  article 
81.  S  19(e)(4).  as  applied  to  single-sex  coun- 
try clubs,  violates  article  46  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. 

I  bring  this  up  as  a  person  who  has 
no  opinion  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  this  law  under  the  Maryland  consti- 
tution. We  do  not  have  a  similar  case 
in  Wisconsin.  However,  it  does  show 
that  people  are  already  in  court  argu- 
ing that  State  action  can  constitute 
nothing  more  than  a  State  granting 
tax-exempt  status.  Other  State  action, 
such  as  providing  guaranteed  student 
loans,  et  cetera,  would  not  be  required. 

During  House  Judiciary  Committee 
debate  on  the  amendment,  it  became 
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apparent  that  the  proponents  of  the  allow  an  amendment  to  be  offered  on 

ERA  who  were  opposed  to  the  amend-  this  importamt  question, 

ment  and  who  spoke  on  the  issue  did  At  this  point  I  include  the  following: 

not  know  what  effect  the  ERA  would  [prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  14. 1983) 
have  on  these  institutions.  For  exam- 
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pie.  no  legal  authority  was  given  at 
the  hearings  or  in  markup  to  prevent 
IRS  from  removing  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  private  single-sex  schools  or 
certain  religious  educational  institu- 
tions in  accordance  with  public  policy. 
In  fact,  it  appeared  that  a  double 
standard  would  be  used  with  men's 
single-sex  schools  being  outlawed 
while  women's  single-sex  schools 
would  be  allowed  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate under  a  tax-exempt  status  if  ful- 
filling a  compensatory  purpose.  While 
observations  were  made  that  the 
standard  would  be  strict  judicial  scru- 
tiny, on  one  opponent  of  the  Lungren 
private  and  parochial  schools  amend- 
ment could  clearly  articulate  how  this 
standard  would  be  applied. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  even  if 
one  does  not  accept  the  premise  that 
the  granting  of  tax-exempt  status  is 
State  action.  State  action  under  the 
ERA  could  be  a  variety  of  things, 
many  of  which  have  already  been  con- 
strued as  State  action  for  purposes  of 
the  14th  amendment  and  various  civil 
rights  statutes.  Public  involvement 
could  mean  an  institution  receiving 
direct  financial  assistance  from  the 
Federal.  State,  or  local  government  for 
its  educational  programs  or  building 
programs:  indirect  financial  assist- 
ance—that is.  grants,  loans,  or  guaran- 
teed student  loans— made  to  students 
for  tuition  costs:  tuition  tax  credits  at 
the  Federal  or  State  level  to  parents 
who  send  their  children  to  private  or 
parochial  schools;  to  name  a  few.  In 
fact.  Dr.  Donna  Shalala,  president  of 
Hunter  College,  who  was  selected  to 
testify  by  ERA  proponents  at  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  the  Constitution  on  October  13. 
1982.  on  the  effects  of  the  ERA  on  pri- 
vate education,  stated: 

I  do  not  know  of  any  institution  in  the 
country  in  which  there  is  not  public  involve- 
ment. 

Thus,  it  seems  the  ERA  would  affect 
all  private  educational  institutions. 

In  the  area  of  parochial  schools, 
similar  and  different  concerns  arise. 
For  example,  the  Catholic  Church.  Or- 
thodox Jewish  Synagogue,  and  the 
Mormon  Church  all  have  policies  that 
distinguish  in  their  treatment  between 
men  and  women.  Constitutional  schol- 
ars differ  over  the  ERA'S  application 
to  religious  and  parochial  schools. 

Thus,  it  seems  clear  that  the  ERA 
will  greatly  impact  on  our  private  and 
parochial  schools.  We  must  ask  our- 
selves if  we  should  leave  it  up  to  the 
Federal  judiciary— the  unelected 
branch  of  Government— to  decide  if 
there  will  be  any  impact  and  what 
that  impact  will  be.  I  would  hope  that 
if  the  ERA  is  brought  up  again  it 
would  be   under   a   rule   that   would 


(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
Taking  the  ERA  Literally 

Little  by  little,  a  new  legislative  history  is 
being  created  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment, and  in  the  process  some  troubling 
second  thoughts  are  taking  shape.  If  rati- 
fied. ERA  manifestly  would  work  some 
change  in  our  law.  The  question  is.  What 
change? 

For  the  record,  we  are  talking  about  this 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
•Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  state  on  account  of  sex." 

Orrin  G.  Hatch  of  Utah,  chairman  of  the 
Senate's  subcommittee  on  the  Constitution, 
recently  published  an  informative  booklet 
under  the  title  of  "The  Equal  Rights 
Amendment:  Myths  and  Realities. "  The  sen- 
ator is  opposed  to  the  amendment,  but  his 
essay  is  in  no  way  inflammatory.  Prom  his 
subcommittee  also  comes  the  testimony  of 
two  witnesses.  Prof.  Jeremy  A.  Rabkin  and 
Dr.  Donna  Shalala.  on  the  narrow  issue  of 
the  ERA'S  effect  upon  private  education. 

Hatch's  measured  conclusion  is  that  the 
amendment's  words  "mean  what  they  seem 
to  mean— that  no  law  establishing  disparate 
treatment  for  men  and  women  will  be  con- 
stitutional." The  intent  of  the  ERA.  in  the 
words  of  Prof.  Philip  Kurland.  is  to  estab- 
lish "unisex  by  national  mandate."  Thus  we 
are  talking  of  radical  change  in  both  state 
and  federal  law.  Is  such  change  desirable? 

Shalala  is  president  of  Hunter  College. 
She  was  chosen  by  proponents  of  the  ERA 
to  testify  in  support  of  the  amendment 
before  Hatch's  subcommittee.  In  her  judg- 
ment, ratification  of  the  ERA  would  require 
the  integration  of  all  single-sex  private 
schools  and  colleges  receiving  any  form  of 
direct  or  indirect  public  funds  Adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  prohibit  all  forms  of 
public  scholarship  assistance  or  free  text- 
books at  such  institutions.  The  ERA  would 
require  that  single-sex  fraternities  and  so- 
rorities be  made  bisexual.  All  school  policies 
would  have  to  be  sex-neutral;  if  there  is  a 
rule  on  length  of  hair,  the  same  rule  must 
apply  to  both  sexes. 

Rabkin.  director  of  the  Program  on 
Courts  and  Public  Policy  at  Cornell,  concurs 
in  this  assessment.  He  raises  a  question  I 
myself  have  raised  many  times  before:  as  a 
matter  of  constitutional  law,  would  on  ac- 
count of  sex"  be  equated  with  "on  account 
of  race  "?  He  finds  it  difficult  to  dispute  this 
prospect,  and  he  finds  the  prospect  disturb- 
ing. 

At  its  last  term,  in  the  famous  case  of  Bob 
Jones  University,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
wrote the  law  on  tax-exempt  institutions.  If 
an  institution  violates  "fundamental  nation- 
al policy."  said  the  court,  it  is  not  "charita- 
ble." and  if  it  is  not  "charitable."  it  cannot 
qualify  for  tax  deductions.  In  that  case, 
racial  discrimination  was  held  to  violate 
fundamental  national  policy.  It  scarcely  can 
be  disputed  that  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution also  would  reflect  "fundamental 
national  policy." 

On  this  line  of  reasoning,  said  Rabkin, 
Catholic  seminaries  could  not  qualify  for 
tax  exemption  "unless  they  admit  women 
for  training  to  the  priesthood."  Also,  "It 
seems  inescapable  that  an  institution  like 
Yeshiva  University  in  New  York,  which  does 
have  coeducational  programs,  must  still  for- 


feit its  tax  exemption  if  it  maintains  sepa- 
rate seating  for  men  and  women  in  religious 
services."  Unlike  existing  civil  rights  stat- 
utes, the  ERA  contains  no  exceptions  for  re- 
ligious institutions,  or  for  such  single-sex 
tax-exempt  groups  as  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
Girl  Scouts. 

Are  sex  and  race  under  the  ERA  constitu- 
tionally equal?  Does  no  law  mean  no  law? 
The  amendment's  supporters  have  the 
burden  of  proving  the  equation  would  not 
rule  hereafter. 

D  1420 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  First,  I  would  like  to 
ask  him  a  question.  Has  the  gentleman 
been  informed  as  to  whether  the 
record  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary on  this  legislation  has  been 
printed  and  is  available  to  other  Mem- 
Isers? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  No;  it  is 
not.  The  committee  report  that  was  to 
contain  the  full  transcript  of  proceed- 
ings in  the  markup  in  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  that  was  approved  by 
the  committee  on  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request  has  not  been  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  printed  and  available  for  dis- 
tribution. 

I  was  told  during  the  markup,  the 
first  week  of  November,  that  I  could 
not  have  2  additional  days  to  file  dis- 
senting views  to  the  equal  rights 
amendment  and  other  Members  addi- 
tional time  to  file  supplemental  or  mi- 
nority or  additional  views,  because 
they  have  to  hurry  up  and  file  the 
report  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Well,  Mr.  Lungren,  that  was  3V2 
months  ago,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  rush-rush  job  of  the  committee  in 
November  has  somewhat  fallen  astray. 
And  I  believe  that  that  committee 
report  and  the  dissenting  views  and 
the  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  full  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary would  be  very  enlightening  to 
the  Members  and  to  the  public  at 
large  if  it  were  released  by  the  pro- 
ERA  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  if  the  ERA  were  to  come  to  us 
under  regular  legislative  procedure 
that  that  report  would,  in  the  normal 
course  of  things,  be  available  for 
review  by  all  Members  of  the  House 
before  they  were  required  to  vote  on 
this  issue? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  That  is 
certainly  correct.  And  even  in  most 
cases  where  a  bill  is  brought  up  under 
suspension  of  the  rules;  as  the  ERA 
was  done  in  November,  the  committee 
report  is  available  for  the  Members  to 
study  before  they  cast  their  votes  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  And  the  purpose  for 
that  of  course  is  to  give  the  member- 
ship the  benefit  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  subcommittee  and  committee  that 


was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
considering  this  issue  and  hopefully 
give  them  an  ability  to  make  an  in- 
formed judgment  as  opposed  to  voting 
out  of  ignorance. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lungren) 
is  absolutely  correct. 

I  have  a  feeling  there  are  many  ERA 
supporters  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  that  want  to  play  "I  Have 
Got  a  Secret"  with  the  committee 
report  for  fear  it  will  be  damaging  to 
their  case  should  they  bring  the  ERA 
up  again  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  issue  to 
the  attention  of  the  membership  of 
this  House.  Some  who  might  wander 
into  this  Chamber  at  this  time  might 
wonder  why  we  are  dealing  with  such 
a  serious  issue  when  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  overwhelming  interest, 
at  least  as  evidenced  by  the  attend- 
ance of  the  membership. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  we  were  denied  an 
opportunity  to  debate  this  issue  in  the 
full  light  of  the  total  membership 
when  in  fact  this  issue  was  brought  up 
under  a  Stispension  Calendar  metho(i, 
in  which  we  were  limited  to  20  minutes 
per  side  on  the  question,  itself,  and 
that  in  fact  no  amendments  were  of- 
fered because  they  were  not  allowed  to 
be  offered  at  that  time. 

And  the  gentleman  specifically  has 
taken  this  special  order  to  talk  about 
an  issue  that  I  raised  in  the  full  com- 
mittee and  that  is  the  impact  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  on  private 
educational  institutions. 

I  believe,  as  the  gentleman  does, 
that  this  warrants  serious  scrutiny. 
The  expansion  of  the  State  action  doc- 
trine with  respect  to  racial  classifica- 
tions under  the  14th  amendment  is  a 
possible  foreshadowing  of  its  applica- 
bility to  gender-based  classifications. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  propo- 
nents of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
argue  strenuously  and  seriously  that  it 
is  needed  in  order  to  obtain  the  same 
protection  afforded  by  the  courts  with 
respect  to  racial-based  classification. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  Dr. 
Donna  Shalala,  who  was  of  course  se- 
lected by  the  ERA  advocates  to  testify 
at  the  Senate  hearings.  She  indeed 
testified: 

I  do  not  know  of  any  institution  in  the 
country  in  which  there  is  not  public  involve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Jeremy  Rabkin,  director  of  the 
program  on  courts  and  public  policy  at 
Cornell  University,  testified  before  the 
same  Senate  subcommittee  that- 
Following  the  court's  ruling  in  Bob  Jones, 
then  it  seems  inescapable  that  all  single-sex 
institutions  must  be  denied  tax  exemptions. 

Thus  ERA  would  not  only  make  all- 
women  colleges  ineligible  for  tax  ex- 
emptions but  also  Catholic  seminaries, 


for  example,  unless  they  admit  women 
for  training  to  the  priesthood. 
Rabkin  further  testified  that: 
It  seems  inescapable  that  an  institution, 
Yeshiva  University  in  New  York,  which  does 
have  coeducational  programs  must  still  for- 
feit its  tax  exemption  if  it  maintains  sepa- 
rate seating  for  men  and  women  in  religious 
services. 

In  testimony  by  our  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights, 
Professor  Monaghan  of  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Law,  again  a  sup- 
porter of  ERA,  testified:  "There  may 
be  a  difference  between  a  seminary 
and  a  university."  He  then  went  on  to 
add,  however:  "I  guess  I  think  you 
could  also  revoke  the  tax  exemption  of 
even  a  theological  seminary  that  was 
discriminating." 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  a  practicing 
Roman  Catholic.  I  have  some  concern 
about  whether  women  should  or 
should  not  be  members  of  the  priest- 
hood. But  I  do  not  think  the  forum  for 
that  debate  ought  to  be  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  or  ought  to 
be  on  a  State  legislative  level  or  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  ultimately  decid- 
ed by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  think  the 
gentleman  makes  a  very  valid  point, 
and  that  is  that  issues  of  religious  doc- 
trine, such  as  ordination  of  women  to 
the  priesthood  or  the  ministry,  seating 
of  men  and  women  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  church  or  synagogue  for 
purposes  of  religious  services  should 
not  be  decided  by  the  Government 
under  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  traditions  that 
we  have  developed  in  this  country 
since  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  adopted. 

D  1430 

Those  issues  should  be  thrashed  out 
within  the  hierarchical  procedures 
that  are  set  forth  in  that  particular  re- 
ligious denomination.  Now  I  happen  to 
be  a  member  of  a  church  that  does 
permit  the  ordination  of  women  to  the 
priesthood,  albeit  that  was  accom- 
plished not  without  a  considerable 
amount  of  controversy  within  the 
Episcopal  Church.  But  I  think  that 
that  is  the  place  where  those  issues 
should  be  resolved,  not  here  in  Con- 
gress, not  across  the  street  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  definitely  not  down- 
town in  the  offices  of  the  IRS.  where 
some  person  can  decide  by  administra- 
tive fiat  whether  or  not  that  institu- 
tion should  continue  to  enjoy  a  tax  ex- 
emption. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  recall  the  debate  we  had  in  the 
full  committee  over  what  standard 
would  apply  in  terms  of  interpretation 
by  the  court,  there  were  varying  opin- 
ions on  that.  And  the  advocates  could 
not  tell  us  precisely  what  standard 
would  apply. 

But  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  it  might  be  good  for  us  to 
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make  the  membership,  the  full  mem- 
bership of  this  House,  coifnizant  of  the 
fact  that  under  one  Interpretation  we 
would  go  beyond  what  we  have  dis- 
cussed here.  And  that  is.  we  would  go 
beyofid  the  question  of  tax  exemption 
ajid  we  would  go  to  the  question  of 
whether  under  certain  standards  t)eing 
applied  to  the  ERA  there  would  be  a 
determination  by  courts  that  in  fact 
such  institutions  would  be  themselves 
unconstitutional.  Thus  allowing  a 
member  of  the  sex  that  is  not  allowed 
priesthood,  for  instance  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  a  woman,  to  bring  a  law- 
suit saying  that  in  fact  the  very  insti- 
tution of  a  seminary  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional and  attacking  its  very  exist- 
ence in  that  regard. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Reclaiming 
my  time,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia is  correct  that  if  the  courts  should 
adopt  the  absolute  standard  in  judging 
discrimination  cases  brought  under 
the  equal  rights  amendment,  should  it 
be  passed  and  ratified,  that  would 
have  the  precise  result. 

Now  that  goes  back  on  almost  200 
years  of  American  jurisprudence 
where  in  church  controversy  cases  the 
courts  will  look  at  whether  the  church 
has  followed  its  own  canons  or  its  own 
procedures  in  determining  the  contro- 
versy, but  will  not  apply  the  canon  law 
in  terms  of  imposing  its  judgment  on 
the  church  in  the  outcome  of  that 
controversy. 

In  other  words,  the  court's  jurisdic- 
tion is  limited  to  an  overview  of  the 
procedural  system  that  the  church  has 
set  up  for  itself,  rather  than  the  sub- 
stantive system. 

Now.  if  we  go  to  the  strict  judicial 
scrutiny  standard  which  might  be  the 
standard  that  the  courts  adopt  and 
the  proponents  cannot  tell  us  that  for 
sure.  then,  in  effect,  what  we  are  doing 
is  giving  some  bureaucrat  down  at  the 
IRS  the  opportunity  to  decide  for  him- 
self or  herself  whether  an  institution 
that  does  discriminate  by  sex  accord- 
ing to  church  rules  will  be  able  to 
maintain  its  tax  exemption.  That  is 
the  holding  in  the  Bob  Jones  case 
where  the  court  said  the  IRS  was  not 
required  to  revoke  Bob  Jones  Universi- 
ty's tax  exemption,  but  that  it  could 
do  so  by  making  a  determination  that 
the  public  policy  against  racial  dis- 
crimination overruled  the  church 
policy  against  interracial  dating  and 
marriages. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  So  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  bottom  line  here 
is  that  the  problem  is  that  we  do  not 
know  what  the  full  impact  of  the  ERA 
will  be  on  private  and  parochial  educa- 
tional institutions.  I  have  a  very  good 
idea  what  it  may  very  well  be.  but  I 
cannot  speak  with  any  assurity  on 
that  l)ecause  that  would  ultimately  be 
decided  on  the  Supreme  Court  level. 

Unfortunately,  the  text  of  the 
amendment  itself  gives  us  no  clue  on 
what  the  likely  impact  will  be.  The 


answer  that  the  courts  will  decide  is 
an  abnegation  of  our  responsibility  as 
lawmakers  to  clearly  delineate  public 
policy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  pro- 
ponents are  in  the  position  of  the  well- 
known  caricature  of  a  used  car  sales- 
man and  that  is  they  promise  more  or 
less  than  what  is  there  for  sale.  They 
have  told  us  on  the  one  hand,  do  not 
be  concerned  about  the  questions  of 
interference  in  church  matters.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  told  us. 
well,  it  should  be  decided  by  the  courts 
because  they  ultimately  must  make 
the  decision  anyway. 

In  ot^er  words,  they  have  said,  we 
should  not  take  cognizance  of  this  fact 
and  we  should  not  attempt  to  specifi- 
cally say  this  is  an  area  that  we  think 
ought  not  to  be  decided  by  the  legisla- 
ture or  by  the  judicial  branch,  but 
within  the  confines  of  those  churches 
themselves.  And  that  is  where  we  are. 
And  that  is  where  we  were  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  And  it  was  for  that 
reason  that  I  offered  an  amendment 
before  the  full  Judiciary  Committee 
markup  that  stipulated  that  nothing 
in  the  ERA  shall  be  construed  to 
relate  to  private  or  parochial  educa- 
tional institutions.  It  is  thus  apparent 
that  the  ERA  could  potentially  have  a 
dramatic  impact  on  private  education- 
al institutions  because  we  refuse  to 
attach  even  this  simple  amendment  to 
it.  Many  of  us  who  are  sympathetic  to 
the  plight  of  these  institutions  were 
therefore  chagrined  over  the  decision 
of  the  House  leadership  to  deny  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  an  opportunity  to 
offer  clarifying  language  when  the 
ERA  was  brought  up  under  the  so- 
called  suspension,  but  as  I  think  we 
should  refer  to  it.  the  gag  rule  im- 
posed last  November  15. 

The  cavalier  take-it-or-leave-it 
manner  in  which  we  were  forced  to  op- 
erate was  an  obvious  attempt  to  ignore 
the  substantive  issues  relating  to  the 
proposed  amendment. 

And  therefore,  for  this  body  to  have 
acted  in  any  other  fashion  than  to 
have  voted  down  the  ERA  at  that  time 
would  have  been  the  height  of  irre- 
sponsibility. 

If  I  might  say  so  gentleman,  in  con- 
clusion. I  spoke  to  one  of  the  strong 
supporters  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  on  the  ERA  after  its  defeat.  And 
I  asked  her  why  it  was  brought  up. 
And  she  said:  "We  had  our  reasons." 

And  I  inquired  as  to  whether  those 
reasons  included  a  sincere  desire  to 
have  that  passed. 

And  at  that  point  she  mentioned  to 
me  that  if  we  had  allowed  amend- 
ments to  be  adopted  at  least  two 
amendments  would  have  been  adopt- 
ed. Certainly  the  one  with  respect  to 
the  question  of  abortion-neutral 
stance  and  certainly  the  one  with  re- 
spect to  whether  women  would  be  re- 
quired to  engage  in  combat  as  a  result 
of  the  application  of  ERA. 


And  I  said:  "What  is  wrong  with 
that?" 

And  she  then  stated  to  me:  "Because 
those  of  us  who  support  ERA  would 
have  lost  50  supporters  for  ERA  if 
those  amendments  had  been  adopted." 
And  that  brings  the  question  to  me 
whether  or  not  we  can  fashion  an 
ERA  which  takes  care  of  the  various 
problems  that  were  articulated  in  the 
hearings,  both  on  the  Senate  and  the 
House  side,  and  it  suggests  to  me  that 
we  had  better  deal  with  those  openly 
on  the  floor  if  we  are  honestly  going 
to  present  the  American  people  the 
full-scale  debate  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled and  to  which  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  engage  as  their  representa- 
tives. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  giving  me  this  time.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  taking  this 
time.  And  I  would  hope  that  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  had  the  printed 
record  of  the  committee  deliberations 
and  the  committee  report  presented  to 
the  membership  here  would  be  one 
reason  why  Members  would  resist 
bringing  to  the  floor  the  ERA  under  a 
Suspension  Calendar  in  the  near 
future.  So  that  if  we  are  to  deal  with 
this  issue,  we  deal  with  some  informa- 
tion so  that  we  might  make  informed 
judgment  as  opposed  to  voting  out  of 
ignorance. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
very  own  pointed  remarks,  particular- 
ly in  bringing  to  light  the  fact  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  not  filed  the 
committee  report  after  3V2  months  of 
saying  that  it  had  to  be  filed  almost 
immediately  and  also  bringing  to  the 
memberships  attention  the  conversa- 
tion that  he  had  with  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal supporters  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment. 

We  have  had  a  similar  situation  in 
my  State  of  Wisconsin  that  I  think  is 
in  point  to  this  entire  debate  as  well. 
The  State  legislature  in  Wisconsin  in 
1982  considered  an  amendment  to  the 
State  constitution  that  was  worded 
identically  to  the  proposed  Federal 
ERA.  Both  the  Wisconsin  Assembly 
and  the  Wisconsin  Senate  added  lan- 
guage that  made  that  amendment 
abortion  neutral,  such  as  the  amend- 
ment that  I  hope  to  be  able  to  propose 
to  the  Federal  ERA  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  And  that  amend- 
ment was  successful  in  both  the  State 
assembly  and  the  State  senate. 

Now  as  soon  as  that  amendment  was 
adopted  and  the  ERA  became  abortion 
neutral,  some  of  the  most  avid  sup- 
porters of  the  State  ERA  put  their 
support  on  the  back  burner,  including 
our  Gov.  Anthony  Earl. 

And,  as  a  result,  the  amendment  has 
not  been  brought  up  for  second  consid- 
eration in  the  State  legislature  to  be 
placed  on  a  referendum  ballot  to  see 
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how  the  voters  will  decide  on  it  during 
the  1983  and  1984  legislative  sessions. 

Now,  from  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lungren)  has  stated, 
together  with  what  has  happened  in 
my  home  State,  I  am  really  beginning 
to  wonder  whether  some  of  the  avid 
proponents  of  the  ERA  want  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  take  care  of  the 
economic  discrimination  that  is  ac- 
knowledged by  practically  everybody 
to  exist  in  our  society,  or  whether  they 
want  to  continue  using  this  issue  as  a 
way  to  put  together  political  hit  lists 
and  raise  funds  for  their  favorite  orga- 
nizations, knowing  full  well  the  equal 
rights  amendment  will  never  pass  this 
Congress  or  be  ratified  by  38  States. 

D  1440 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Hansen). 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin yielding  and  his  scholarly 
report  that  he  has  given,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Let  me  say  that  in  my  home  State  of 
Utah  in  1973  I  think  we  were  the  first 
State  to  take  a  look  at  ratifying  the 
ERA.  It  failed  in  1973;  it  failed  again 
in  1975.  One  of  the  reasons  it  failed  is 
what  you  gentleman  have  been  talking 
about  today  regarding  the  private  pa- 
rochial institutions.  It  also  failed  be- 
cause of  the  abortion,  military  and  pri- 
vacy angles  that  came  up. 

Let  me  say  that  at  that  particular 
time,  as  we  analyzed  it,  we  wondered 
about  the  few  short  words  that  were 
included  in  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment and  we  wondered  if  really  we 
were  taking  away  the  discretion  of  the 
legislature,  and  we  felt  that  we  were. 
We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  what 
we  were  doing,  in  effect,  was  taking 
away  all  the  reams  and  thousands  of 
printed  pages  that  have  come  about  in 
statutory  law  and  the  common  law 
and  relegating  that  to  the  courts.  We 
did  not  feel  good  about  that.  Conse- 
quently, it  did  not  pass.  Later,  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislators,  when  I  was  Speaker 
of  the  Utah  House,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  never  pass  38 
States  in  its  given  condition,  and  I 
really  think  it  is  an  exercise  in  futility 
to  bring  it  up  under  a  suspension  or 
gag  rule,  of  all  ways  to  bring  it  up,  on 
something  as  important  as  this,  and 
that  the  Lungren  amendment  should 
have  been  put  in  at  the  time  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

But  to  the  issue  that  we  are  discuss- 
ing today,  the  ERA  creates  a  conflict 
between  freedom  of  religion  and 
sexual  equality.  Take  for  example  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  which  teach- 
es that  only  men  should  train  for  and 
hold  the  priesthood.  Catholics  believe 
that  they  should  retain  their  tax- 
exempt  status  even  though  the  church 
runs  all-men  seminaries  and  parochial 


schools.  They  believe  that  the  first 
amendment  gives  them  that  right. 

Now,  the  ERA  would  strike  down  all 
laws  which  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  sex.  If  the  ERA  passes,  what  would 
happen  to  the  tax  laws  which  grant 
the  tax-exempt  status  to  private  and 
parochial  schools  and  religions  which 
treat  men  and  women  differently? 

A  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
gives  us  an  indication  of  what  might 
happen.  In  Bob  Jones  against  Regan, 
the  Supreme  Court  struck  down  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  a  religious  school 
because  the  school  discriminates  on 
the  basis  of  race.  The  schools'  pleas  in- 
voking the  first  amendment  freedom 
of  religion  were  ignored.  The  Court  set 
a  precedent  by  ruling  that  the  Govern- 
ment's fundamental  overriding  inter- 
est in  eradicating  racial  discrimination 
in  education  •  •  •  substantially  out- 
weighs whatever  burden  denial  of  tax 
benefits  places  on  petitioners'  exercise 
of  their  religious  beliefs." 

In  a  recent  congressional  hearing  on 
the  ERA,  the  Senate's  chief  sponsor  of 
the  ERA  was  asked  if  the  ERA  would 
strike  down  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
schools,  seminaries,  and  churches 
which  treat  men  and  women  different- 
ly. Here  is  the  Senator's  answer  to 
Senator  Hatch: 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  an  inter- 
pretation of  religion  conflicting  with  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  equality  of  sex.  You  are 
in  exactly  the  same  situation  that  you 
would  have  if  you  have  a  conflict  between 
freedom  of  religion  and  racial  equality. 

Is  it  so  farfetched  to  believe  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  use  Bob  Jones 
as  a  precedent  to  strike  down  church- 
es' tax-exempt  status?  Certainly  not. 
If  the  same  strict  scrutiny  rule  used  to 
interpret  racial  discrimination  is  used 
on  sex  discrimination  cases,  these 
churches  that  we  are  speaking  about 
and  their  schools  stand  to  lose  their 
tax-exempt  status. 

Feminists  have  their  own  ideas 
about  the  tax-exempt  question.  The 
National  Organization  for  Women 
(NOW),  the  most  vocal  and  powerful 
proponent  of  the  ERA,  has  demanded 
that  religious  seminaries  recruit  men 
and  women  equally. 

Instead  of  determining  it  upon  their 
own  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
background,  what  they  believe  is  their 
own  canon  of  ethics,  they  now  demand 
that  they  bring  in  men  and  women 
equally. 

They  urge  tax  exemptions  be  denied 
any  church  actively  opposed  to  abor- 
tion or  ordaining  women. 

What  assurances  do  we  have  that  a 
Supreme  Court  sympathetic  to  NOW's 
demands  would  not  use  the  ERA  to 
strike  down  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
churches?  Absolutely  none.  The  only 
way  to  protect  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  churches  and  church-owned  schools 
is  to  pass  the  Lungren  amendment 
that  was  brought  up  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 


If  this  comes  up  again.  I  would 
surely  hope  that  something  this  im- 
portant, something  that  has  been  de- 
bated this  long  in  so  many  legislative 
halls,  speaking  of  all  of  the  hours  in 
just  our  own  State  we  used  on  it,  that 
we  could  at  least  bring  up  these 
amendments  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  for  stating 
very  articulately  what  the  issue  really 
is  relating  to  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
churches  and  private  and  parochial 
schools  and  seminaries  where  men  and 
women  are  treated  differently. 

In  quoting  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Women's  publication.  I  think 
it  very  clearly  states  that  what  will 
happen  if  the  ERA  is  passed  and  rati- 
fied is  that  that  organization  will  be 
the  first  to  file  a  lawsuit  in  court  at- 
tempting to  revise  the  religious  prac- 
tices of  a  number  of  churches  and  de- 
nominations that  operate  in  this  coun- 
try through  Federal  judicial  decree. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  type  of 
freedom  of  religion  that  the  framers 
of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution thought  and  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  for  the  almost  200 
years  of  the  history  of  the  first 
amendment.  There  is  a  danger  that 
the  first  amendment  and  religious 
freedom  of  expression  can  be  chinked 
away  with  the  ERA,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Lungren  amendment  would 
be  adopted  should  the  ERA  be 
brought  up  again. 

•  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  language  of  the  ERA  would  a  pri- 
vate school,  which  is  not  coeducation- 
al, or  which  does  not  admit  male  and 
female  students  on  an  identical  basis 
be  subject  to  legal  attack? 

We  have  a  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision which  gives  us  a  good  reason  to 
believe  that  an  all-girl  or  all-boy 
school  might  have  a  difficult  time  sur- 
viving. A  great  number  of  private 
schools  receive  some  measure  of  indi- 
rect public  assistance.  Passage  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  would  set  out 
the  public  policy  that  differentiation 
on  the  basis  of  sex  in  and  of  itself  is 
suspect.  And  the  Supreme  Court  has 
said  that  the  IRS  has  the  authority  to 
deny  exemptions  to  any  institution 
acting  contrary  to  public  opinion. 

It  is  not  likely  that  all  of  these 
schools  would  be  subject  to  affirma- 
tive action  but  it  does  follow  that  they 
could  face  a  loss  of  assistance  should 
they  choose  to  run  counter  to  the 
public  policy  stated  in  the  ERA. 

Of  course,  the  admission  practices 
and  guiding  philosophies  of  the  pri- 
vate institutions  are  dictated  by  reli- 
gious doctrine.  But  if  these  institu- 
tions receive  public  assistance  and  if 
they  conduct  their  affairs  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  fundamental  public  policy; 
that  is,  nondiscrimination  on  account 
of  sex,  they  are  likely  to  find  them- 
selves challenged. 
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We  need  to  protect  private  schools, 
secular  as  well  as  religious,  which 
choose  to  make  distinctions  on  the 
basis  of  sex  by  including  language  in 
the  ERA  which  prevents  a  denial  of 
their  tax  exemptions.* 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 


THE    HY- 
LIBERAL 


IOWA.    LEBANON.    AND 
POCRISY      OF      THE 
DEMOCRATS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
topic  of  my  special  order,  because  of 
last  night's  events  in  Iowa,  and  today's 
comments  by  the  deputy  Democratic 
whip,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Alexander),  is:  Iowa.  Lebanon, 
and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  liberal  Demo- 
crats. 

I  was  first  struck  with  this  last  night 
when  I  tuned  into  what  was  excellent 
coverage  of  the  Iowa  precinct  caucuses 
by  C-Span  and  to  discussions  on  two  of 
the  networks  to  discover  that  fairness, 
openness,  and  equal  opportunity  in 
the  liberal  Democratic  Party  means 
that  if  you  are  Walter  Mondale  and 
you  get  45  percent  of  the  vote,  you  get 
88  percent  of  the  delegates.  You  get 
almost  2  delegates  for  every  percent- 
age of  the  vote  that  you  got.  If  you  are 
everybody  else  in  the  Democratic 
Parly,  it  does  not  matter  what  you 
got.  because  you  are  not  going  to  get 
to  play. 

It  really  struck  me  that  here  was  a 
precinct  caucus  environment  absolute- 
ly suited  for  Walter  Mondale.  designed 
for  a  candidate  who  had  sold  out  to 
big  labor,  who  sold  out  to  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  who  could 
bring  to  bear  real  muscle.  A  man  who 
in  case  after  case,  in  newspaper  story 
after  newspaper  story,  had  wired  the 
caucuses  and  had  thousands  of  work- 
ers, as  John  Glenn's  campaign  tried  to 
point  out,  almost  certainly  cheating  in 
terms  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion rules,  absolutely  violating  the 
intent  of  the  public  financing  of  Presi- 
dential campaigns.  In  addition  to  the 
money  Mondale  was  spending,  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  the  AFL-CIO. 
the  National  Education  Association 
were  each  in  effect  cheating  by  adding 
their  money  on  behalf  of  Mondale.  In 
a  setting  in  which  he  had  every  possi- 
ble advantage,  he  still  could  only  get 
45  percent  of  the  vote.  But  in  the  past, 
for  the  last  60  years.  45  percent  of  the 
vote  for  a  front  runner  in  a  rigged 
game  would  have  been  a  disaster. 
They  had  further  defined  rigging  the 
game,  because  under  the  new  rules  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  45  percent 
equals  90  percent. 

Now.  that  is  a  kind  of  mathematics 
which  says  if  you  have  got  the  muscle 


and  you  are  the  insiders,  you  are  going 
to  win.  If  you  do  not  have  the  muscle 
and  you  are  not  the  insiders,  you  have 
not  got  a  prayer. 

I  think  in  this  setting  I  could  not 
help  but  reflect  last  night— and  I  have 
to  confess,  as  a  student  of  politics  and 
as  somebody  who  has  watched  it  for  a 
number  of  years— I  was  absolutely  as- 
tounded at  the  difference,  sitting 
there  as  a  citizen  at  home,  between 
what  was  happening  over  on  the  one 
side,  which  was  the  popular  vote  total, 
and  what  was  happening  on  the  other 
side. 

There  was  Gary  Hart,  at  15  percent. 
He  got  one-third  the  vote  of  Walter 
Mondale.  He  gets  2  delegates.  Walter 
Mondale  gets  48.  That  is  a  24-to-l  rate 
on  delegates  compared  to  a  3-to-l  rate 
on  votes. 

Here  is  George  McGovern,  who  gets 
a  fairly  respectable  vote;  he  gets  noth- 
ing. Here  is  Jesse  Jackson  and  Alan 
Cranston.  You  can  go  right  down  the 
list.  They  get  nothing.  They  are  total- 
ly closed  out,  not  because  they  were 
not  getting  votes,  but  because  the 
game  is  now  so  thoroughly  rigged  that 
even  if  you  take  on  big  labor,  even  if 
you  take  on  the  National  Education 
Association,  even  if  you  take  on  a  fa- 
vorite son  from  next  door,  even  in  a 
setting  where  he  should  have  swept 
the  board,  you  still  cannot  win. 
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1  was  flabbergasted.  I  must  say  I 
thought  C-SPAN  did  an  extraordinai*- 
job  of  covering  a  precinct  caucus  in 
Des  Moines  and  allowing  us  to  watch 
for  several  hours  and  see  how  the 
game  was  rigged.  It  was  an  interesting 
experience. 

I  have  to  say.  furthermore,  as  I 
watched  that,  as  it  sank  in  on  me  that 
there  was  an  absolute  lock  on  Iowa  for 
Walter  Mondale  almost  despite  any- 
thing he  could  do  to  blow  it.  I  began  to 
reflect  on  the  way  in  which  liberal 
Democrats  use  language.  The  way  in 
which  they  feel  very  comfortable  bla- 
tantly saying  one  thing  and  doing  an- 
other. Blatantly  standing  up  and 
saying  that  they  are  for  fair  elections 
in  public  financing,  except,  of  course, 
all  of  their  allies  are  going  to  cheat 
like  United  Auto  Workers  and  the 
AFL-CIO  and  the  National  Education 
Association.  They  are  for  equal  chance 
to  compete,  except  that  only  the  boss 
candidate  gets  to  win. 

Now.  in  that  setting.  I  sat  here  today 
and  I  listened  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  the  deputy  whip  (Mr.  Alex- 
ander) talk  about  how  Mr.  Shultz.  the 
Secretary  of  State,  is  responsible  for 
whatever  happens  in  Lebanon.  Now.  I 
know  personally,  because  I  watched 
him  do  it.  that  the  deputy  whip  is  in 
fact  very  well  aware  of  the  power  of 
television.  Last  year,  in  fact,  he  used 
the  power  of  television  and  the  House 
floor  to  be  able  to  communicate  cer- 
tain ideas  he  believes  in.  Since  I  know 


that  he  is  an  educated  man  and  is 
aware  that  Syria  now  owns  television 
sets,  I  feel  reasonably  comfortable 
that  he  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Syrian  Embassy  watches  American 
television.  The  reality  which  we  face, 
which  I  do  not  think  a  single  liberal 
Democrat  has  yet  confronted,  is  that 
when  they  go  through  week  after 
week  after  week  of  hysterical,  irre- 
sponsible and  vicious  demagoguery 
and  that  foreign  countries  watch  that 
kind  of  language.  When  they  say  over 
and  over  again  we  are  going  to  force 
the  United  States  to  withdraw  from 
Lebanon  or  El  Salvador  or  wherever 
they  want  us  to  withdraw  from  next, 
foreign  countries  watch  that  sort  of 
behavior.  Foreign  countries  have  now 
watched  the  United  States  for  a  long 
enough  period  of  time  they  under- 
stand the  relationship  between  Ameri- 
can domestic  politics,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  American  Government  to  stay 
in  business  and  to  do  things. 

So,  for  some  of  these  liberal  Demo- 
crats to  first  make  it  impossible  to 
stay,  to  communicate  in  public  their 
commitment  to  not  staying,  and  to 
then  attack  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion for  not  having  been  able  to  stay, 
it  seems  to  me  is  in  fact  an  extraordi- 
nary setting. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  find  particular- 
ly interesting  in  this  line  of  reasoning 
is  that  I  was  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  sat  back  in  Committee 
when  we  decided  in  a  bipartisan 
manner  to  proceed  with  a  policy  that 
allowed  the  President  to  deploy  our 
Marines  in  Lebanon  for  18  months.  I 
opposed  this  policy.  When  it  came 
time  to  vote  on  this  issue.  I  stood  on 
this  floor  and  saw  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Party  go  to  their  member- 
ship and  twist  arms  to  get  them  to 
vote  for  the  18-month  agreement. 
They  said  the  President  needs  biparti- 
san support,  and  leadership  on  our 
side  has  agreed  to  join  the  President. 
Make  no  mistake.  Democrat  leaders 
brought  pressure  to  bear— some  of  my 
friends  within  the  Democratic  Party 
told  me  about  instances  where  their 
arms  were  twisted— when  we  consid- 
ered our  course  of  action  in  Lebanon. 
Now  we  turn  around  and  see  these 
same  people  on  the  liberal  side  of  the 
aisle  trying  to  point  a  finger,  a  parti- 
san finger,  as  we  discuss  the  situation 
in  Lebanon.  I  think  everyone  should 
make  note  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
President  and  the  bipartisan  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
came  together  and  said  that  if  we 
reached  a  situation  in  Lebanon  where 
there  was  a  breakdown  in  authority, 
that  America,  as  part  of  the  multina- 


tional force,  would  withdraw.  That  is 
essentially  what  happened.  The  Presi- 
dent provided  the  leadership  to  say 
that  we  have  given  it  our  best  effort,  it 
has  not  worked  out  and  it  is  time  for 
use  to  leave.  For  the  liberals  to  start 
screaming  and  pointing  fingers  at  the 
President  is  the  height  of  hypocracy. 

Certainly,  to  try  to  make  political 
points  out  of  this  sorry  situation  is  not 
the  decent  thing  to  do. 

The  people  who  entered  into  sup- 
porting this  18-month  agreement  all 
share  responsibility  for  it— Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike.  They  ought 
to  just  accept  it  and  realize  it  was  a  bi- 
partisan commitment  to  get  in  and  it 
ought  to  be  a  bipartisan  commitment 
now  that  we  are  getting  out.  The 
finger  pointing  ought  to  stop.  We  have 
a  tragic  situation  over  there  and  poli- 
tics has  no  place  at  this  point  in  time. 

Shame  on  the  liberals  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle.  Shame  on  the  demagogs  who 
now  seek  to  make  some  political  ad- 
vantage out  of  what  was  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  in  one  of  the  crucial 
parts  of  this  world.  Shame  on  you. 
Stop  this  handwringing  and  finger- 
pointing  and  do  not  do  it  any  more,  for 
the  American  people  are  not  going  to 
forgive  you  for  this  kind  of  demagogu- 
ery at  a  very  difficult  time  in  this  Na- 
tions  history. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  used  a  fascinating  phrase, 
he  talked  about  the  decent  thing  to 
do.  Let  me  suggest  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  and  the  country  need  to 
look  at  the  Iowa  results,  and  realize 
that  40  percent  of  the  vote  in  Iowa 
was  to  the  left  of  Walter  Mondale. 
That  is.  if  you  take  the  votes  that 
went  to  Hart,  McGovern,  Cranston, 
and  Jackson,  40  percent  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  Iowa  was  to  the  left  of 
Walter  Mondale  in  regard  to  Walter 
Mondale  as  a  centrist  candidate. 

The  savagery  of  that  left,  I  think,  is 
going  to  be  stunning.  It  was  Senator 
Gary  Hart  who  said  in  Iowa  that  300 
American  boys  died  because  Walter 
Mondale  took  months  to  make  up  his 
mind.  Now,  in  terms  of  a  vicious,  per- 
sonal attack  of  one  Democrat  upon  an- 
other, and  in  terms  of  the  kind  of,  I 
think,  irresponsible  demagoguery  we 
are  going  to  see  in  the  near  future, 
that  comes  pretty  close  to  taking  the 
cake.  We  now  have  a  setting  where  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  who  is  even 
more  liberal  than  Mr.  Mondale,  is 
complaining  because  it  took  Mr.  Mon- 
dale 18  days  to  make  up  his  mind  on 
Grenada.  Presidents  do  not  usually 
have  that  sort  of  convenience,  and  he 
is  complaining  and  is  trying  to  ascribe 
in  an  effort  to  move  further  and  fur- 
ther to  the  left  so  that  we  will  end  up 
with  a  Hart-Cranston-McGovern  can- 
didacy. The  real  left  wing  versus  the 
Walter  Mondale  candidacy  that,  up 
until  a  few  months  ago,  most  of  us 
thought  was  the  left  wing,  and  as 
someone   has   said   recently,   possibly 


with  the  Republican  Party  offering  a 
space  for  Mr.  Glenn,  who  clearly  has 
no  room  left  for  him  in  the  Democrat- 
ic Party. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  found  the  gentle- 
man's comments  in  regard  to  the  exer- 
cise in  Iowa  last  night  of  considerable 
interest.  As  I  watched  the  media  re- 
ports of  that  activity  and  then  read 
the  newspapers  this  morning,  the 
thing  that  struck  me  is  that  an  esti- 
mated something  in  the  vicinity  of 
100.000  people  took  part  in  the  Demo- 
cratic caucuses  on  yesterday.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate.  Mr.  Mondale,  got 
24,000  votes  and  a  few. 

That  100,000  is  some  20  percent  of 
the  average  congressional  district  pop- 
ulation that  any  one  of  the  Members 
in  this  Chamber  represents;  20  percent 
of  my  constituency,  for  instance,  or 
yours.  The  24,000  votes  that  was  re- 
ceived by  the  frontrunner  does  not 
make  a  good  city  council  race  in  most 
of  the  municipal  areas  of  my  district. 

The  second  gentleman,  the  runner- 
up,  got  the  magnificent  total  of  8,000- 
some  odd  votes,  which  I  would  hardly 
interpret  as  a  mandate,  but  it  cata- 
pulted him  into  the  second  runner's 
spot  for  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination. 

I  submit  that  I  know  some  dogcatch- 
ers  in  some  of  my  parts  of  Virginia 
that  got  there  with  not  very  many 
more  votes  than  that,  and  certainly 
not  very  many  less. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Does  the  gentle- 
man seriously  suggest  that  some  of 
the  people  who  ran  for  dogcatcher 
would,  in  fact,  make  better  Presidents 
than  some  of  the  people  who  ended  up 
in  the  runner-up  position? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  am  not  sure  I  would 
go  that  far.  I  was  engaged  in  a  mathe- 
matical exercise. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  just  wanted  to 
check  and  make  sure  we  kept  this  in  a 
serious  vein. 

Let  me  pick  up  on  the  gentleman's 
point  for  just  a  second,  though. 

If  you  listened  to  the  American  news 
media  last  night,  the  24,000  votes, 
which  is  not  enough  to  win  any  con- 
gressional primary  in  America  now,  for 
24,000  votes  Walter  Mondale  was  pick- 
ing up  48  out  of  the  50  delegates  and 
was  being  annointed  as  the  probable 
President  on  the  basis.  The  fix  was  in, 
that  the  rules  had  been  so  thoroughly 
rigged  that,  in  fact,  for  24,000  votes  we 
are  going  to  now  choose  the  Democrat- 
ic nominee  for  President,  and  other 
people  who  had  a  chance  to  run  were 
being  excluded  by  the  droves,  both  in 
the  newspaper  headlines  this  morning 
and  in  the  television  coverage  last 
night. 
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I  think  that  there  is  a  very  grave 
danger  here  that  if  we  repudiate  a 
generation  of  one-citizen,  one-vote, 
and  we  start  moving  into  a  period 
when  a  member  who  gets  45  percent 
can  get  95  percent  of  the  delegates, 
the  Democrats  are  likely  to  nominate 
the  least  legitimate  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  since  the  Republicans  nom- 
inated William  Howard  Taft  in  1912. 

So  what  we  are  seeing  is  a  reversion 
to  a  preprogressive  movement  fix  in 
which  the  bosses  get  their  candidates 
virtually  without  regard  to  what  hap- 
pens in  the  primaries.  As  the  newsmen 
kept  saying  last  night  over  and  over 
again,  "We  don't  see  any  way  you  can 
stop  Mondale. "  And  this  is  at  a  point 
when  he  was  getting  45  percent  of  the 
vote. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  gentleman  might  be  a  little 
too  harsh  on  that  24.000  figure.  I  have 
it  on  good  authority  that  those  24,000 
people  who  voted  for  Mondale  equaled 
the  number  of  employees  of  the  three 
networks  that  covered  the  story  in 
Iowa.  So  certainly  there  ought  to  be 
some  importance  attached  to  that. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
I  would  like  to  know,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  fascinating  thing  to  find 
out,  is  how  many  votes  per  paid  union 
worker  Mondale  got  in  Iowa.  I  suspect 
it  cannot  be  much  more  than  about  30 
per  paid  union  worker. 

I  would  say  that  in  a  situation  where 
it  is  totally  rigged,  where  every  possi- 
ble advantage  is  on  behalf  of  the 
better  known  former  Carter  Vice 
President,  for  him  to  only  get  24,000 
votes  and  declare  it  a  victory  is  a  sign, 
I  think,  of  a  remarkable  myopia. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  one  of  the  Presidential  candi- 
dates on  the  Democratic  side,  Mr. 
Jackson,  has  been  making  exactly  the 
same  point  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  making  now,  that  in  fact  he 
is  running  in  a  rigged  election,  that  he 
does  not  stand  a  chance  regardless  of 
how  well  he  does  in  the  popular  vote. 
If,  for  instance,  next  week  in  New 
Hampshire  he  should  do  very,  very 
well  in  the  popular  vote,  the  chances 
are  that  he  still  will  not  get  very  many 
delegates  because,  once  again,  the  fix 
will  be  in. 

So  I  think  once  again  the  gentle- 
man's point  is  supported  by  at  least 
one  of  the  candidates  who  is  running 
in  the  primary  and  who  understands 
precisely  what  is  done  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  when  they  seek  to  freeze 
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out  minorities  and  freeze  out  real  pop- 
ular participation  and  Instead  go  back 
to  the  old  boss  system.  I  think  that 
the  gentleman's  example  of  what  took 
place  in  Iowa  last  evening  is  precisely 
correct. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  we  have  been  trying 
to  make  the  point  here  in  the  House, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  this  body  to  be 
run  by  liberal  Democrats  basically  on 
a  boss  system.  I  think  last  night's  pri- 
mary was  a  revelation.  It  showed,  as 
Mr.  Jackson  has  been  saying,  that  it  is 
part  of  the  whole  system,  and  that  it  is 
just  the  nature  of  the  late  20th-centu- 
ry liberal  Democratic  Party  that 
bosses  ought  to  have  more  to  say  than 
ordinary  people.  I  think  we  are  seeing 
that  really  settle  in. 

But  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  reason 
really  why  I  tied  Iowa  and  Lebanon  to- 
gether. The  frightening  thing  for  the 
future  of  democracy  is  the  capacity  of 
our  friends  on  the  left  to  use  words  to 
mean  whatever  they  want.  So  fairness 
gets  to  be  rigged  rules  in  the  primary, 
so  responsible  bipartisanship  becomes 
irresponsible  demogoguery,  and  so  we 
end  up  today  with  the  fourth-ranking 
Democrat  in  this  House  rising  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  resign  because  a  policy  fails—  a 
policy  which  failed  at  least  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  liberal  Democrats  in  this 
House. 

And  I  think  that  that  kind  of-and  I 
would  be  delighted  if  the  gentleman 
who  is  laughing  would  like  to  try  to 
defend  some  of  the  behavior  we  have 
been  describing.  I  think  it  is  easy 
enough  to  laugh,  but  the  reality  is 
that  the  dictator  in  Syria,  Assad,  clear- 
ly watches  us  on  television.  His  embas- 
sy watches  this  House  on  television. 
They  read  the  newspaper  accounts. 
When  the  gentleman's  party  continues 
this  decade-long  tradition  of  weakness 
in  foreign  policy,  they  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  weak. 

It  was  Assad  who  said  about  three 
weeks  ago  as  a  dictator  speaking  to  an 
American  interviewer  that  the  United 
States  is  like  a  runner  who  is  short  of 
breath.  We  have  no  staying  power.  We 
have  no  capacity  to  survive  in  the 
world  at  large.  He  was  confident  that 
with  the  help  of  this  Congress,  our 
foreign  policy  would  collapse. 

The  gentleman  may  think  it  a  laugh- 
ing matter,  but  I  suspect  the  people 
who  are  dying  in  Beirut  do  not. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I,  too.  was  disturbed  by  the  message 
we  saw  coming  from  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle  that  somehow  we 
made  a  mistake  in  Lebanon  and  Secre- 
tary Shultz  should  pay  for  that  mis- 
take with  his  job. 
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I  can  recall  the  words  that  have 
been  printed  many  times,  the  state- 
ment by  John  Kennedy  during  his  in- 
augural address,  when  he  said  that  the 
United  States  would  bear  any  burden, 
oppose  any  foe.  pay  any  price  to  pre- 
serve liberty  and  freedom  throughout 
the  world,  and  I  think  it  is  important 
that  Kermedy  did  not  say  that  we  are 
only  going  to  take  on  the  ones  that  we 
know  we  can  win.  and  if  it  looks  like 
we  might  lose,  if  it  looks  like  we  might 
not  prevail  in  trying  to  preserve  de- 
mocracy in  any  particular  place  in  the 
world,  then  we  will  withdraw  and  we 
will  retreat. 

I  think  certainly  the  Gemayel  gov- 
ernment qualified  under  the  Kennedy 
proposition  as  being  a  government 
that  we  should  have  supported,  that 
we  should  have  helped,  and  I  think  it 
is  frustrating  to  participate  in  a  bipar- 
tisan ratification  of  a  policy  when  we 
decided  in  this  House  to  stay  in  Leba- 
non, we  decided  it  was  an  American 
policy,  it  was  not  a  Democratic  policy, 
it  was  not  a  Republican  policy,  it  was 
not  just  the  policy  of  the  President, 
but  it  was  the  American  policy  to  be  in 
Lebanon  and  to  gamble  and  to  hope 
that  the  small  chance  of  that  very 
fragile  government  surviving  would 
pay  off. 

I  have  seen  lately  coming  from  some 
quarters  in  this  Nation  the  suggestion 
that  somehow  Mr.  Gemayel  is  in  the 
same  boat  as  Mr.  Diem  and  other 
people  we  have  supported  in  years 
past,  and  that  somehow  the  United 
States  just  cannot  have  an  effect  in 
trying  to  preserve  or  to  spread  democ- 
racy throughout  the  world,  the  sug- 
gestion that  somehow  we  are  always 
doomed  to  failure. 

I  am  reminded  today  that  because 
we  at  least  acted,  although  we  did  not 
act  as  firmly  SiS  we  should,  we  acted  in 
Korea,  and  today  we  have  an  ally  in 
South  Korea  that  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  there  had  the  United  States 
not  been  interested  at  that  time  in  op- 
posing a  foe  of  liberty  and  freedom 
and  in  supporting  a  friend  and  a  po- 
tential friend.  Because  we  supported 
the  South   Koreans  and  because  we 
helped  them,  we  have  today  a  very 
strong  nation  there  which  participates 
in  the  Western  coalition  of  democracy. 
It  is  frustrating  also  to  see  again— 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  hit  it  on 
the  head  when  he  said  the  Syrians 
watch  television— it   is  frustrating  to 
see  my  colleagues  get  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  telegraph  signals  to 
the  Syrians  that  this  Congress  does 
not   have   staying   power.   I   think   if 
there  was  any  message  that  the  Syr- 
ians  and    Assad    should    have    taken 
from  what  went  on  in  this  House  in 
the   display,   the   partisan   display   of 
rhetoric  against  the  President,  it  was 
that  if  they  waited  long  enough,  the 
United  States  would  leave,  and  if  they 
waited  long  enough,  the  U.S.  Congress 
would  put  enough  pressure  on  the  ad- 


ministration that  it  would  not  take 
Syrian  troops  in  Lebanon  or  Beirut  to 
drive  the  Americans  out.  that  it  would 
happen  because  of  what  was  happen- 
ing in  Congress. 

That  is  not  a  proper  message  to  send 
to  the  Syrians.  I  think  that  once  again 
the  old  proposition  that  foreign  policy 
should  leave  the  American  shores  with 
one  voice  and  with  a  certain  unity  be- 
tween the  legislative  branch  and  the 
executive  branch  has  never  been  more 
important  than  it  is  today. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  will  main- 
tain a  presence  in  Lebanon.  I  think 
that  it  is  more  important  than  ever 
that  we  maintain  a  presence  there  now 
because  the  government  is  in  a  state  of 
transition.  What  occurs  there  is  in  a 
very  fast  moving  transition.  It  is  more 
important  than  when  we  had  a  static 
situation  to  stay  there  now  so  that  we 
might  shape  to  some  degree  what  hap- 
pens in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  go  over  this  for  just  a  minute 
again,  because  we  had  a  very  distin- 
guished and  very  well  educated 
Member  of  this  body  a  few  minutes 
ago  who  thought  this  was  all  a  joke. 
Let  me  say  that  I  may  use  very  strong 
language  because,  frankly,  I  am  sick- 
ened by  some  of  the  things  I  see  done 
in  this  country. 

I  look  back  on  1974  and  1975  and  I 
see— and  I  say  it  flatly,  not  as  a  parti- 
san statement  but  as  an  absolute  reali- 
ty—that the  liberal  Democratic  wing 
in  this  House  cut  off  aid  to  Vietnam 
and  sent  a  signal.  Today  I  can  show 
you  the  interviews  with  North  Viet- 
namese generals  in  which  they  said 
flatly  it  was  them  watching  the  U.S. 
Congress  which  convinced  them  they 
could  launch  an  offensive  in  the  south. 
1  look  at  the  boat  refugees  who  are 
killed  and  raped  by  pirates  today  be- 
cause people  in  this  building,  in  this 
very  Chamber,  had  no  guts  and  be- 
cause they  cut  off  a  policy.  On  whose 
hands  is  that  blood? 

I  look  then  at  1979  when  a  very 
weak  national  Democratic  administra- 
tion sent  a  signal  around  the  world 
that  said,  "The  United  States  is 
against  you  if  you  are  pro-American 
and  a  dictator,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
bother  you  if  you  are  anti-American 
and  a  dictator."  And  what  happened? 
The  Shah  fell. 

Does  anyone  want  to  seriously  argue 
that  a  fundamentalist.  Islamic  regime 
under  Khomeini  is  better  for  human 
rights?  Do  any  feminists  want  to  come 
in  here  and  say  that  women  are  better 
off  in  Iran  today? 
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Does  anybody  want  to  come  in  and 
say  that  the  butchery  under  Khomeini 
has  been  any  better  than  what  we  had 
under  the  Shah?  I  am  not  defending 
the  Shah,  but  I  am  saying  that  the  re- 
ality is  in  a  Third  World  country  like 


Iran  that  what  has  happened  is  despi- 
cable, and  U.S.  policies  were  partly  to 
blame. 

Look  at  Nicaragua.  Look  at  La 
Prensa,  which  even  under  Somosa  was 
a  free  newspaper,  which  is  now  being 
strangled.  There  are  now  Communist 
agents  of  both  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union  working. 

It  was  this  liberal  Democratic  wing 
of  the  Democratic  party  that  sent  the 
signals. 

Look  at  Afghanistan.  If  the  Russians 
had  any  sense  that  the  United  States 
had  the  courage  to  supply  weapons  to 
Afghanistan,  there  would  have  been 
no  invasion. 

Look  at  Poland,  where  a  free  labor 
union  effort  was  repressed  with  im- 
pugnity.  Then  in  1980  the  hostage 
crisis  became  so  disgusting  that  the 
American  people  became  so  sickened 
with  weakness  that  they  frankly 
threw  out,  both  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  White  House,  the  liberal  Demo- 
crats who  caused  these  problems. 

Where  are  we  today?  The  leading 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion, Mr.  Mondale,  refers  to  Gemayel's 
government  as  a  Christian  faction. 
This  is  language  worthy  of  Neville 
Chamberlain,  who  always  found  an 
excuse  not  to  help  Czechoslovakia  and 
who  would  have  found  an  excuse,  I 
think,  to  avoid  going  anywhere. 

Where  would  we  draw  the  line? 
Clearly,  Mr.  Hart  would  not  draw  the 
line  in  El  Salvador.  He  probably  would 
not  draw  the  line  in  Mexico.  He  might 
in  Texas.  The  primary  has  not  been 
held  there  yet. 

The  fact  is  I  frankly  get  angry  be- 
cause I  look  around  the  world  and  I 
look  at  violence  in  Afghanistan,  vio- 
lence in  Beirut,  violence  in  El  Salva- 
dor, violence  in  the  South  China  Sea, 
and  I  do  not  see  America  to  blame,  de- 
spite all  the  efforts  of  McGovem, 
Mondale,  and  Hart,  and  despite  the 
efforts  of  liberal  Democrats  in  this 
Chamber. 

I  think  if  the  United  States  were 
stronger,  if  we  had  more  courage,  if  we 
were  bolder,  the  world  would  be  safer. 
I  think  we  would  be  in  better  shape 
today. 

When  I  see  the  deputy  Democratic 
whip  get  up  and  attack  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  at  least  having  tried,  then 
frankly  I  do  get  a  sense  of  outrage.  I 
think  the  strong  language  is  justified 
by  the  even  stronger  realities  that  in- 
nocent men  and  women  and  children 
are  being  killed  today  because  in  this 
Congress,  people  sent  a  signal  that  the 
United  States  did  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  last.  If  I  were  an  American  ally, 
frankly,  I  would  be  scared.  I  would 
look  at  this  Congress,  I  would  look  at 
some  of  the  people  who  have  a  leading 
role  in  this  Congress  on  foreign  policy 
and  I  would  ask  myself,  are  those  reli- 
able allies?  They  said  last  fall,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  Ohio 
pointed  out,  let  us  have  a  bipartisan 


foreign  policy  in  Lebanon  and  that  did 
not  last  4  months. 

Now,  if  you  cannot  at  the  very  top  of 
a  party  have  a  policy  that  lasts  4 
months  and  if  you  publicly  signal  the 
absence  of  that  foreign  policy  prob- 
lem, then  it  should  little  surprise  you 
that  enemies  and  your  opponents 
around  the  world  are  willing  to  look  at 
you  and  to  say,  as  Hassad,  the  dictator 
in  Syria,  said: 

The  United  States  has  no  ability  to  stay. 
The  United  States  has  no  capacity  to  last  in 
the  world  at  large. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


COAL  SEVERANCE  TAXES  MUST 
BE  PROHIBITED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation,  the  Coal 
Severance  Tax  Prohibition  Act  of 
1984,  that  would  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  prohib- 
it States  from  imposing  severance 
taxes  on  coal.  Unlike  legislation  I 
sponsored  in  the  97th  Congress  (H.R. 
4841  introduced  on  October  27,  1981) 
and  legislation  I  cosponsored  in  the 
96th  Congress  (H.R.  6625  introduced 
by  Congressman  Philip  R.  Sharp  on 
February  26,  1980),  the  bill  I  am  today 
introducing  prohibits  such  taxes 
rather  than  imposing  a  12%  percent 
ceiling  on  such  taxes. 

According  to  the  Illinois  Commerce 
Commission,  electricity  ratepayers  in 
the  service  territories  of  the  four 
major  electric  utilities  in  Illinois  paid 
over  $45  million  coal  severance  taxes 
during  1982  as  follows: 

Central  Illinois  Light  Co. 
(Peoria) $1,914,667 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service 
(Springfield) 80,065 

Commonwealth  Edison  (Chica- 
go)   41,834,910 

Illinois  Power  (Decatur) 1.431,171 

Total 45.260,813 

These  figures  were  provided  to  me 
by  the  Illinios  Commerce  Commission 
in  a  January  25  letter  and  are  slightly 
higher  than  the  understated  figures 
provided  by  the  Commission  on  Janu- 
ary 19.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  colleagues,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of 
the  January  10  letter  I  sent  to  Chair- 
man O'Connor  of  the  Illinois  Com- 
merce Commission  and  his  January  19 
response.  Additionally,  I  would  like  to 
include  the  text  of  my  bill. 
The  material  follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  10,  1984. 
Hon.  Philip  O'Connor, 
Chairman,  Illinois  Commerce  Commission, 
Chicago,  III 
Dear  Phil:  I  am  interested  in  pursuing 
the  issue  of  coal  severance  taxes.  My  main 


interest  is  the  impact  of  such  taxation  on  Il- 
linois ratepayers. 

As  you  may  know,  I  have  pursued  this 
matter  in  the  past.  During  the  96th  Con- 
gress, I  cosponsored  severance  tax  limitation 
legislation,  H.R.  6625.  This  bill  was  spon- 
sored by  Congressman  Philip  R.  Sharp. 
During  the  97th  Congress.  I  introduced 
similar  legislation,  H.R.  4841.  Both  of  these 
bills  were  referred  to  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

I  would  appreciate  your  thoughts  on  this 
issue,  especially  In  terms  of  Illinois  impact 
of  coal  severance  taxes  that  are  in  effect  in 
other  states.  I  would  also  be  interested  in 
knowing  the  status  of  any  energy  severance 
taxes  that  Illinois  imposes  or  is  considering 
imposing. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Tom  Corcoran, 
Representative  in  Congress. 

State  of  Illinois. 
Illinois  Commerce  Commission. 

Chicago.  Ill,  January  19.  1984. 
Hon.  Tom  Corcoran. 

Member  of  the   U.S.   House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Tom:  In  response  to  your  inquiry  of 
January  10.  I  am  forwarding  some  informa- 
tion on  the  severance  tax  issue,  particularly 
as  it  applies  to  coal  delivered  to  Illinois. 

Illinois  utilities  in  1982  purchased 
24,871,128  tons  of  Illinois  coal  at  an  average 
cost  of  $31.05  per  ton  ($28.30  for  the  coal 
and  $2.75  for  transportation).  Illinois  coal 
accounts  for  approximately  59.1%  of  the 
coal  that  Illinois  utilities  use.  Another 
1,157,663  tons  of  coal  (or  2.7%  of  the  coal 
used)  comes  from  Indiana.  Neither  Illinois 
nor  Indiana  imposes  a  sever?.nce  tax  on  coal 
at  this  time. 

The  remaining  38.2%  of  the  coal  used  in 
Illinois  comes  from  Colorado,  Kentucky, 
Montana  and  Wyoming.  Each  of  these 
states  imposes  a  severance  tax  on  the  coal 
extracted  from  it.  with  each  applying  a  dif- 
ferent tax  rate.  The  effective  tax  rate 
ranges  from  2%  to  30%  and  we  have  esti- 
mated that  the  resulting  taxes  amount  to 
approximately  $43,367,883  for  1982,  or  10% 
of  the  cost  of  coal  excluding  transportation 
costs.  As  transportation  costs  can  nearly 
double  the  price  of  coal,  severance  taxes  can 
be  considered  as  5%  of  the  final  price  paid. 
The  accompaning  tables  provide  specific 
data  on  prices  and  severance  taxes  for  coal 
delivered  to  Illinois  utilities. 

With  regard  to  your  question  about  Illi- 
nois' imposition  of  severance  taxes,  there  is 
at  present  a  4%  tax  on  timber  production  in 
the  state  but  this  is  the  only  tax  on  a  natu- 
ral resource  now  imposed.  Proposals  impose 
a  severance  tax  on  exports  from  Illinois 
have  been  introduced  in  recent  sessions  of 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly.  However,  the 
bills  have  not  passed  either  house. 

Severance  taxes  are,  of  course,  among  a 
wide  array  of  taxes  affecting  utilities  in  the 
state.  A  member  of  our  staff  is  currently 
compiling  information  on  the  impact  of  tax- 
ation on  selected  Illinois  utilities  in  terms  of 
consumer  costs.  We  will  be  happy  to  provide 
you  with  this  material  as  it  becomes  avail- 
able. In  the  mean  time,  please  contact  us 
with  any  questions  regarding  issues  and  the 
enclosed  information  on  severance  taxes. 
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If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to 
you  or  your  constituents,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  contact  me. 
Sincerely. 

Phiup  R.  OCoitwoR. 

Chairman. 

H.R. 4869 
A  bill  prohibiting  States  from  imposing  coal 
severance  taxes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   tn   Congress  assembled.   That   (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Coal  Sever 
ance  Tax  Prohibition  Act  ol  1S34' 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  certain  States  impose  severance  taxes 
on  coal,  while  other  States  impose  no  such 
taxes; 

(2)  much  of  the  coal  subject  to  severance 
Uxes  is  destined  for  shipment  in  interstate 
commerce: 

(3)  coal  is  one  of  of  our  Nations  most  val- 
uable natural  resources; 

(4)  production  and  use  of  this  valuable 
natural  resource  must  be  encouraged;  and 

(5)  increased  cosu  due  to  coal  severance 
taxes  are  passed  on  to  consumers. 

(c)  Title  V  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act.  relating  to  general  provisions, 
is  amended  by  adding  after  part  C  of  the 
following  new  part: 

Part  D— PROHiBtxioN  or  Imposition  of 

Coal  Severance  Tax 

"coal  severance  tax  prohibition 

Sec  571.  (a)  A  State  may  not  impose  a 
severance  tax  with  respect  to  any  coal  pro- 
duced in  such  State  and  destined  for  ship- 
ment in  interstate  commerce. 

••(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  severance  tax'  means  any  tax  or  fee 
esublished  by  any  State  (or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof)  and  levied  on.  measured 
by.  or  otherwise  imposed  with  respect  to 
cosd.  Such  term  shall  not  include  any 
income  tax.  sales  tax.  property  tax.  or  any 
other  similar  tax  or  fee  if  such  tax  or  fee— 

(1)  applies  with  respect  to  a  broad  range 
of  business  activities  or  types  of  property, 
and 

(2)  does  not  result  in  a  significantly 
higher  rate  of  tax  or  fee  than  is  generally 
applicable  to  the  other  activities  or  property 
with  respect  to  which  it  is  imposed.". 

(d)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

Part  D— Prohibition  or  Imposition  or 

Coal  Severance  Tax 

"Sec.  571.  Coal  severance  tax  prohibition.". 

<e)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  beginning 
more  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.* 


THE  SEXUAL  ASSAULT  ACT  OF 
1984 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  HcyxR)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to 
my  coming  to  the  Congress,  when  I 
served  as  president  of  the  Maryland 
Senate.  I  also  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
Maryland  General  Assembly's  special 
legislative  committee  on  rape  and  re- 
lated offenses. 


Out  of  the  work  of  this  committee 
came  the  adoption  in  1976  of  a  major 
revision  and  reform  of  the  State's  laws 
and  evidentiary  rules  concerning  rape 
and  sexual  offenses.  This  development 
was  clearly  the  result  of  the  recogni- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  marked  in- 
crease in  the  incidence  of  rape,  togeth- 
er with  a  growing  concern  in  society 
about  the  emotional  trauma  and  treat- 
ment experienced  by  the  victims  of 
this  crime. 

This  heightened  awareness,  Mr. 
Speaker,  both  of  the  difficulty  faced 
by  the  prosecutors  in  successfully 
prosecuting  rape  cases  and  in  the  mis- 
treatment and  handling  of  victims  of 
these  crimes  by  the  very  system  that 
should  protect  them  prompted  Mary- 
land to  modernize  and  reform  its  rape 
and  sexual  offense  laws. 

Unfortunately,  the  positive  reform 
undertaken  by  the  States  has  not  yet 
reached  the  Federal  level.  Although 
sexual  offense  crimes  are  principally  a 
concern  of  State  law  enforcement  to 
the  extent  that  they  occur  within  the 
special  maritime  and  territorial  Feder- 
al jurisdiction,  they  become  a  signifi- 
cant Federal  law  enforcement  problem 
as  well.  It  is  imperative,  in  my  opinion, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  my  cosponsors. 
Congressman  Carr  of  Michigan.  Con- 
gresswoman  Mikulski  of  Maryland, 
and  Congresswoman  Fiedler  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  Federal  sexual  offense  laws 
also  to  be  updated  in  order  to  insure 
the  availability  of  effective  prosecu- 
tional  tools. 

To  this  end,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  and  my 
colleagues  are  introducing  legislation 
which  seeks  to  reform  existing  Federal 
laws  as  they  pertain  to  sexual  of- 
fenses. In  brief,  our  bill  would  replace 
the  current  law  by  adopting  a  series  of 
graded  sexual  offenses.  A  second  sig- 
nificant change  would  be  to  replace 
the  term  "rape"  with  a  reformulation 
of  the  offense  in  terms  of  a  sexual  as- 
sault. In  addition,  it  would  eliminate 
the  spousal  exception  and  would  make 
the  statute  "sex  neutral";  that  is,  it 
would  apply  to  both  hetero  and  homo- 
sexual forcible  circumstances  as  well 
as  expanding  the  scope  of  the  law's 
protection  to  males. 

Let  me  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
review  the  current  Federal  statute  as 
it  pertains  to  this  crime. 

Title  18,  United  States  Code,  section 
2032,  which  punishes  statutory  rape, 
sets  the  age  of  consent  at  16  years. 
Under  the  provision,  only  females  can 
be  victims,  and  the  age  of  the  perpe- 
trator is  not  an  element  in  the  crime. 
Thus,  it  is  possible  to  have  a  defend- 
ant younger  than  the  victim. 

I  would  stress  that  this  is  in  a  con- 
sensual relationship. 

Second,  title  18  of  United  States 
Code,  section  113(a),  which  punishes 
assault  with  intent  to  rape,  requires  a 
specific  intent  to  have  intercourse  as 
an  element  of  that  crime.  The  touch- 
ing of  a  person's  intimate  parts  will 


not  sustain  a  conviction,  without  proof 
that  the  perpetrator  intended  to  have 
intercourse. 

Title  18,  United  States  Code,  section 
2031,  provides  for  a  rape  conviction  to 
carry  the  death  penalty  or  any  term  of 
years  up  to  life  imprisonment.  The 
Federal  statute  has  been  interpreted 
by  the  courts  to  incorporate  the 
common  law  definition  of  rape.  Thus, 
it  has  been  held  that  rape  involves 
carnal  knowledge  of  a  female,  not  the 
offenders  wife,  by  force  or  threat  of 
bodily  harm  and  without  her  consent. 
In  my  bill,  the  adoption  of  graded 
sexual  offenses  is  based  upon  the 
theory  that  these  crimes  should  be 
categorized  and  dealt  with  in  terms  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  offense,  the 
degree  of  criminal  activity  undertaken 
by  the  assailant,  and  the  extent  of 
harm  suffered  by  the  victim.  The  ap- 
propriate penalty  then  would  be  based 
upon  the  character  and  circumstance 
of  the  commission  of  the  offense. 

Presently,  Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  law 
fails  to  acknowledge  that  the  factual 
circumstances  of  all  sexual  offenses 
are  not  the  same  and  are  thus  not  sub- 
ject to  the  same  penalty.  This  series  of 
gradation  would  reflect  the  reality  of 
the  actual  situation  and  would  permit 
a  greater  latitude  of  discretion  among 
the  prosecutor,  defense  attorney,  and 
presiding  judge,  in  determining  the 
outcome  of  the  individual  cases. 

In  setting  out  the  different  grada- 
tions, I  relied  upon,  first,  the  degree  of 
sexual  imposition,  and  second,  the 
gravity  of  harm  inflicted  upon  the 
victim.  These  determinants  are,  to  a 
large  degree,  identifiable  and  measura- 
ble. 

Thus,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
replace  the  current  single  crime  of 
"rape"  with  a  series  of  graded  offenses 
ranging  from  sexual  battery,  which 
would  be  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  1  year, 
to  aggravated  sexual  assault,  which 
would  be  a  felony  punishable  by  up  to 
life  imprisonment. 

The  gradations.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  as 
follows: 

Sexual  battery  is  defined  as  an  in- 
tentional touching,  either  directly  or 
through  the  clothing  of  any  person's 
intimate  parts  without  that  person's 
consent. 

Aggravated  sexual  battery  involves 
the  same  intentional  touching  as 
sexual  battery,  but  the  magnitude  of 
harm  caused  by  the  perpetrator  in 
many  cases  will  be  greater.  In  certain 
instances,  contact  will  be  aggravated 
by  the  use  of  actual  force,  intoxicants, 
or  other  similar  substances,  or  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  the  threat  of  bodily 
harm.  Additional  aggravating  circum- 
stances are  where  the  contact  is  per- 
formed upon  certain  segments  of  soci- 
ety that  are  deserving  of  societal  pro- 
tection, such  as  children  under  the  age 
of  12  and  those  who  are  known  by  the 
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offender  to  be  unable  to  appraise  the 
nature  of  such  conduct,  whether  by 
reason  of  mental  disease  or  defect  or 
intoxication.  The  presence  of  aggra- 
vating circumstances  raises  the  likeli- 
hood of  harm  to  the  victim  and  meas- 
ures the  degree  of  criminal  activity  un- 
dertaken by  the  assailant.  Thus,  the 
offense  is  punishable  in  this  case  by 
imprisonment  of  up  to  10  years. 

Sexual  assault  involves  a  significant- 
ly greater  degree  of  sexual  imposition. 
The  term  "sexual  act"  is  defined,  and 
in  this  instance  would  call  for  a  term 
of  years  up  to  15  years. 

Aggravated  sexual  assault  occurs 
where  the  sexual  assault  is  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  physical  force  or 
by  a  threat  that  any  person  will  be  im- 
minently subjected  to  death,  serious 
bodily  injury  or  kidnaping,  such  as 
where  the  assailant  employs  or  dis- 
plays a  dangerous  or  deadly  weapon  or 
is  aided  and  abetted  by  one  or  more 
other  persons. 

D  1520 

Obviously  the  presence  of  multiple 
assailants  heightens  both  the  dangers 
to  the  victim  and  the  psychological 
trauma  to  which  the  victim  is  subject- 
ed. 

Additional  aggravating  circum- 
stances are  when  the  assault  is  per- 
formed upon  a  child  not  yet  12  years 
of  age  if  the  offender  is  at  least  4 
years  older  and  where  the  assault  is 
performed  upon  an  individual  whose 
ability  to  appraise  his  or  her  conduct 
has  been  substantially  impaired  by  the 
imposition  of  intoxicants  or  other 
similar  substances  by  the  offender. 
The  crime  in  this  instance  is  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  25 
years. 

Unquestionably,  a  victim  of  aggra- 
vated sexual  assault  suffers  personal 
humiliation,  degradation,  substantial 
emotional  trauma,  and  often  physical 
harm.  Under  the  legislation  proposed 
if  during  the  offense  of  aggravated 
sexual  assault  the  offender  inflicts 
severe  bodily  injury,  disfigurement, 
permanent  disease,  or  protracted  inca- 
pacitating mental  anguish  upon  the 
victim  or  any  person,  then  the  offend- 
er is  subject  to  a  term  of  life  imprison- 
ment. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  provision  dealing 
with  sexual  abuse  of  minors,  a  particu- 
larly vulnerable  section  of  our  society. 
Under  my  bill,  anyone  who  knowingly 
engages  in  a  sexual  act  with  a  minor 
who  has  attained  the  age  of  12  years 
but  has  not  attained  the  age  of  16  and 
who  is  at  least  4  years  younger  than 
the  offender  commits  sexual  abuse  of 
a  minor  and  may  be  imprisoned  up  to 
5  years. 

In  addition  to  gradation,  a  second 
significant  change  imposed  by  the  leg- 
islation is  to  replace  the  term  "rape" 
with  a  reformulation  of  the  offense  in 
terms  of  sexual  assault.  This  is  more 
than  a  symbolic  gesture  or  a  simple  re- 


naming of  a  violent  crime,  for  it  does 
represent  a  significant  break  with  tra- 
dition and  with  the  connotations  sur- 
rounding the  word  "rape." 

The  change  carries  with  it  a  substan- 
tial rethinking  both  in  how  we  view 
the  crime  of  rape  as  well  as  how  it  is 
prosecuted.  By  defining  the  offense  in 
terms  of  assault,  which  by  definition 
implies  nonconsent,  the  legislation  at- 
tempts to  redirect  the  factfinder's 
focus  away  from  the  victim  to  the  of- 
fender's actions. 

The  problem  of  eliminating  sexist 
traditions,  which  have  evolved  around 
the  concepts  of  "consent"  and  "against 
her  will"  is  enormous.  Historically,  the 
overriding  significance  attached  to  de- 
termining whether  the  victim  has  con- 
sented has  had  serious  repercussions 
upon  the  victim  who  often  felt  as  if 
she  were  the  offender. 

The  third  change  is  elimination  of 
the  spousal  exception.  Under  English 
common  law  a  man  could  not  be  found 
guilty  of  raping  his  wife.  This  justifi- 
cation has  been  explained  in  terms  of 
consent,  which  has  been  deemed  a 
matrimonial  privilege  existing  for  as 
long  as  the  term  of  marriage.  The 
theory  that  a  woman  possessed  the 
right  to  deny  her  spouse  sexual  access 
was,  and  is  still,  viewed  by  many  State 
statutes  as  being  inconsistent  with  the 
social  expectations  regarding  mar- 
riage. Another  justification  for  the 
spousal  exception  is  that  historically 
women  were  regarded  as  the  property, 
and  I  will  repeat  that,  historically 
women  were  regarded  as  the  property 
of  their  husbands,  just  as  children 
were  regarded  as  property  of  their  fa- 
thers. 

When  American  State  legislators  en- 
acted laws  dealing  with  the  crime  of 
rape,  the  spousal  exception  was.  in 
many  instances,  written  into  the  statu- 
tory definition  of  rape  or,  in  other 
States,  was  adopted  by  case  law.  Many 
States  have  reformed  their  rape  laws 
in  this  area,  following  the  lead  of 
Michigan,  the  State  of  my  cosponsor, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Carr),  under  whose  statute  marriage 
is  a  defense  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  couple  wa£  living  apart  and 
one  had  filed  for  separate  mainte- 
nance or  divorce.  Maryland  also  per- 
mits marriage  as  a  bar  to  prosecution 
for  rape  except  where  the  defendant 
and  victim  at  the  time  of  the  offense 
were  living  separate  and  apart  pursu- 
ant to  a  decree  of  divorce  'a  mensa  et 
thoro,"  more  commonly  known  as 
legal  separation. 

Presently  State  laws  vary  widely  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  spouses  may  be 
prosecuted  for  the  crime  of  rape.  The 
majority  of  States  have  statutory  pro- 
vision which  shield  spouses  from  pro- 
tection. Let  me  repeat  that.  The  ma- 
jority  of   the   States  shield   spouses 

from  prosecution  for  the  rape  of  their 
spouse.    A   number   of   these   States, 

however,    do    eliminate    this    shield 


where  the  couple  is  living  apart  or  has 
filed  for  divorce,  separate  maintenance 
or  legal  separation.  Six  States,  in  fact, 
have  enacted  legislation  which  totally 
abolishes  spousal  immunity. 

The  justifications  for  eliminating 
this  immunity  are  compplling,  in  my 
opinion,  however  rational  the  argu- 
ments may  be  for  retaining  the  excep- 
tion. Violent  crimes  against  spouses 
are  a  national  problem.  Such  crimes 
committed  within  the  privacy  of 
homes  by  those  who  publicly  profess 
love  and  then  brutalize  their  spouse  in 
private  moments  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed. It  has  been  estimated  that 
one-third  of  the  women  who  seek  shel- 
ters have  also  been  sexually  assaulted 
by  their  spouses.  The  problem  that 
confronts  legislators  when  considering 
the  spousal  exception  is  deciding  at 
what  point,  if  any.  should  the  govern- 
ment intervene  in  a  marital  relation- 
ship. 

It  is  true  that  marriage  involves  a 
prior  and  continuing  relation  of  inti- 
macy. The  law  does  not  recognize, 
however,  the  right  of  a  spouse  to  beat 
the  other  nor  does  the  law  erect  legal 
shields  behind  which  spouses  may 
engage  in  otherwise  violent  behavior. 
In  this  instance,  sexual  assault  carries 
additional  burdens.  It  involves  violence 
as  well  as  a  specific  kind  of  degrading 
and  unwanted  intimacy.  The  law  does 
not  sanction  sexual  violence  between 
strangers  or  among  friends.  There  is 
no  justification  for  permitting  it  be- 
tween spouses. 

Last,  as  I  indicated  previously,  the 
legislation  is  sex  neutral  and  thus  ap- 
plies both  to  hetero  and  homosexual 
forcible  circumstances  as  well  as  ex-, 
panding  the  scope  of  the  law's  protec- 
tion to  males. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  goals  of  reforming 
Federal  law  in  the  area  of  sexual  of- 
fenses are  these:  To  facilitate  prosecu- 
tion of  these  heinous  crimes,  and, 
second,  to  insure  that  the  interests  of 
victims  are  respected  in  the  criminal 
justice  process. 

I  believe  that  the  legislation  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Carr).  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  (Ms.  Mikulski).  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  (Ms.  Fiedler), 
is  a  significant,  important,  and  needed 
step  forward  in  the  reform  of  our 
criminal  statutes  and  the  protectign  of 
innocent  victims. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  At  this  time  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  from  the  State  of 
Michigan  (Mr.  Carr). 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  the 
leadership  he  has  taken  in  this  very 
important  issue  which  I  know  is  im- 
portant to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  joining  Mr.  Hoyer 
today  in  introducing  a  bill  to  fight  one 
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of  the  most  serious  violent  crimes  In 
America  today— the  crime  of  rape. 

In  the  past  few  years,  our  society 
has  experienced  a  revolution  in  our 
thinking  about  rape.  We  are  finally 
coming  to  realize  that  this  very  per- 
sonal violation  of  privacy  is  fundamen- 
tally a  crime  of  violence.  Its  victims 
come  from  every  age  group,  every  sex. 
and  every  walk  of  life.  We  have  real- 
ized that  this  crime  is  a  grave  threat 
to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  all  our 
citizens. 

We  have  also  realized  that  it  is  often 
not  easy  to  put  the  sexual  assault 
criminal  behind  bars.  Some  of  society's 
most  violent  criminals  are  walking  the 
streets  today  because  the  laws  in  many 
parts  of  our  country— and  on  the  Fed- 
eral books— are  not  adequate  to  ad- 
dress crimes  of  sexual  assault. 

We  need  laws  that  acknowledge  the 
complexity  of  sexual  assault.  Just  as 
not  every  murder  is  a  first  degree 
murder,  not  every  sexual  assault  is  a 
first  degree  offense.  We  try  the  crime 
of  murder  by  degree,  and  we  should  do 
the  same  with  the  crime  of  sexual  as- 
sault. 

On  that  score.  I  am  proud  to  com- 
mend my  State  of  Michigan  for  its 
leading  role  in  bringing  rape  laws  into 
the  20th  century.  In  1975  my  State  set 
an  example  for  many  other  States  by 
putting  a  staircase  of  sexual  assault 
laws  into  our  State  code. 

The  most  violent  sexual  assaults  in 
Michigan  continue  to  draw  a  very 
severe  penalty— life  imprisonment. 
However,  cases  involving  little  or  no  vi- 
olence—cases which  once  might  have 
been  thrown  out  of  court— are  now 
prosecuted  as  well,  and  a  conviction 
often  results. 

Let  me  offer  a  brief  picture  of  the 
progress  this  law  has  brought  about  in 
Michigan.  In  Detroit,  the  conviction 
rate  for  rape  has  held  steady  at  70  per- 
cent since  1975.  when  the  sexual  con- 
duct statute  went  into  effect.  The 
number  of  convictions  in  Michigan  as 
a  whole  jumped  from  8  per  month 
before  1975  to  21  per  month  between 
1976  and  1978. 

Many  States  have  followed  this  ex- 
ample, resulting  in  improved  convic- 
tion rates  across  the  country.  Howev- 
er, the  Federal  code  maintains  the  ar- 
chaic view  of  rape  as  a  one-dimension- 
al crime.  It  is  crucial  that  we  bring  our 
Federal  standard  into  line  with  the 
progressive  laws  of  States  such  as 
Michigan,  Maryland,  and  California. 

This  is  not  only  important  in  the  few 
sexual  assault  cases  tried  under  Feder- 
al jurisdiction,  it  is  important  in  set- 
ting the  pace  for  thinking  across  our 
Nation,  in  cr=!\ting  a  model  for  States 
which  have  not  updated  their  laws. 

Why  is  this  so  important?  Because 
there  is  one  forcible  rape  in  our 
Nation  every  7  minutes.  The  number 
of  rapes  reported  has  climbed  steadily 
over  the  past  decade.  However,  the 
number  of  convictions  nationwide  re- 


mains at  about  50  percent.  Too  many 
sexual  criminals  continue  to  walk  the 
streets  in  our  country. 

By  modernizing  sexual  assault  laws 
on  the  Federal  books,  we  are  saying 
that  50  percent  is  not  enough.  We  are 
putting  the  Federal  Government  solid- 
ly behind  the  States'  efforts  to  fight 
this  unspeakable  crime.  We  are  help- 
ing set  a  standard  that  puts  violent 
criminals  behind  bars,  and  we  are  as- 
suring that  all  Americans  can  walk  the 
streets  and  live  their  lives  safely  and 
without  fear. 
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And  convictions  are  up.  Whereas  the 
national  average  of  50-percent  convic- 
tion rate,  in  Detroit  the  conviction 
rate  for  rape  has  been  held  steady  at 
70  percent  since  the  law  was  passed  in 
1975.  When  the  sexual  conduct  statute 
went  into  effect  the  number  of  convic- 
tions in  Michigan  as  a  whole  jumped 
from  8  per  month  to  21  per  month  in  a 
period  between  1976  and  1978. 

If  we  can  have  victims  step  forward, 
have  the  defendant  treated  as  the 
problem  rather  than  the  victim,  if  we 
can  have  assurance  of  swift,  speedy, 
and  forceful  justice,  I  am  confident 
that  the  requirement  and  the  deter- 
rent against  criminal  sexual  assault 
will  be  improved.  It  is  a  most  impor- 
tant problem.  Once  again,  I  want  to 
congratulate  Congressman  Hoyer  for 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement  and  congratulate 
him  as  well  for  his  leadership  and 
hard  work  in  the  formulation  of  this 
legislation.  His  office  has  been  very 
much  involved.  Mr.  Carr  personally 
has  been  involved.  We  think  many  of 
the  suggestions  he  has  made  and 
brought  to  this  legislation  have  signifi- 
cantly improved  it. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  And  I  point  out  that  what 
he  says  is  absolutely  correct,  the 
Michigan  statute  which  was  one  of  the 
first  adopted  if  not  the  first  adopted  in 
the  Nation,  which  recognized  the  ne- 
cessity to  more  specifically  define  the 
actual  crimes  that  were  involved  in 
this  case  and  also  to  protect  the  victim 
from  what  historically  was  in  trials 
dealing  with  the  crimes  of  rape,  an 
attack  on  the  victim,  uniquely  in  terms 
of  criminal  defense  law;  that  statute 
was  a  great  step  forward  for  the 
Nation;  it  was  the  basis  of  the  Mary- 
land reform. 

And  I  might  say  it  was  also  given 
great  attention  by  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York  which,  very 
shortly  after  Michigan  adopted  its 
statute,  followed  suit.  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  his 
real  contribution  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  CARR.  By  congratulating  me 
you  really  congratulate  the  State  leg- 
islators in  the  State  of  Michigan,  the 


principal  sponsor  of  the  bill  being 
State  Representative  Mary  Brown. 

I  might  ask  you  to  rehearse  for  us 
just  briefly  the  jurisdiction.  As  you 
both  know,  the  Federal  law  is  not  the 
primary  law  of  criminal  sexual  assault 
in  America.  But  there  are  important 
areas  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  I  think 
it  would  be  helpful  on  the  record  for 
you  to  enumerate  that. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's question. 

The  jurisdiction  to  which  this 
reform  bill  will  apply  is  defined  in  18 
U.S.C.  7  as  those  lands  over  which 
there  is  Federal  jurisdiction  now  or 
will  occur  in  the  future;  primarily  in 
an  area  that  is  well  known  to  most 
persons,  such  as  the  military  bases  of 
our  Armed  Forces  either  here  or 
around  the  world.  So  that  would  be  a 
principal  situs. 

In  addition,  it  will  also  apply  to  the 
maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  as  pointed  out  by  Congress- 
woman  MiKULSKi,  who  serves  on  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  She  pointed  out  that  vessels 
at  sea  under  the  U.S.  flag  and  U.S.  ju- 
risdiction will  fall  under  this  legisla- 
tion as  well. 

The  gentleman  (Mr.  Carr)  is  correct 
that  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
enforcement  and  formulation  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  this  land  are  at  the 
State  level.  However,  as  the  gentleman 
also  knows,  there  were  a  significant 
number  of  prosecutions  for  rape  in 
this  country  under  Federal  law  and  we 
believe  this  statute  will  facilitate  the 
U.S.  attorneys  in  the  prosecution  of 
those  cases  and  will  also  make  more 
confident  victims  which,  as  the  gentle- 
man points  out,  are  very  reluctant  to 
come  forward,  confident  in  the  fact 
that  because  of  the  broad  range  of  of- 
fenses and  the  definition  of  those  of- 
fenses legislatively,  that  the  probabili- 
ty of  conviction  of  their  assailants  has 
been  substantially  heightened. 

Mr.  CARR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

One  other  area  where  the  gentleman 
enumerated  the  value  of  this  bill  earli- 
er today  was  in  the  Federal  prison 
system.  I  think  that  needs  to  be  said 
as  well.  The  bill  we  introduce  today  is 
sex-neutral.  It  matters  not  the  sex  of 
the  victim  or  indeed  the  sex  of  the  of- 
fender; what  makes  a  difference  is  the 
sexual  nature  of  the  assault. 

And  as  we  know,  in  prisons  through- 
out America,  no  less  the  Federal  penal 
system,  there  is  a  problem  of  homo- 
sexual rape  which  may,  in  fact,  be 
only  a  violation  of  prison  rules  at  this 
point  in  time.  If  this  bill  is  passed  into 
law  it  would,  in  fact,  be  an  additional 
Federal  criminal  offense. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  very  good  point.  Certain  Fed- 
eral correctional  facilities,  over  which 
the  Federal  Government  may  have  ju- 
risdiction, will  be  included.  During  the 
time  that  we  had  hearings  in  the  State 


of  Maryland  in  1975.  we  had  some  20 
hearings;  many  local  correctional  facil- 
ity personnel  testified  before  us  on  the 
rising  incidence  of  sexual  assaults 
conunitted  by  inmates  against  one  an- 
other. 

And  we  had  many  psychologists  and 
psychiatrists  testify  as  to  the  very  sig- 
nificant nature  of  the  trauma  that 
such  crimes  perpetrated  on  the  vic- 
tims. In  many  instances  because  of  the 
fact  they  were  homosexual  rapes,  the 
trauma  on  the  victim  was  much  great- 
er than  it  would  have  been  in  a  hetero- 
sexual rape.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  good  point.  This  bill  will 
apply  to  homosexual  rape  and  it  will 
point  out  the  seriousness  of  those 
kinds  of  attacks  in  correctional  facili- 
ties and  will  provide  additional  tools 
for  prosecutors  to  go  after  that  kind  of 
criminal  conduct. 

Mr.  CARR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment  and  I  think  one  final 
discussion  should  be  had  on  the 
record. 

In  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  the  State  of  Maryland  and  in 
other  States,  their  criminal  sexual  of- 
fense laws  have  shielded  the  victim 
from  having  his  or  her  past  sexual 
conduct  be  made  in  evidence  in  a  court 
of  law.  in  a  so-called  rape  trial.  That  is 
not  included  in  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation.  It  was  done  so  intentional- 
ly. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land ought  to  explain  to  those  people 
who  will  be  looking  on  as  interested 
parties,  they  might  be  interested  in 
knowing  why. 

Mr.  HOYER.  In  Maryland  and  in 
Michigan  we  proceeded  on  sort  of  a 
two-track  system.  One  dealt  with  the 
substantive  definition  of  the  crime  and 
the  penalties  for  violation  thereof. 

The  other,  the  second  track  dealt 
with  the  evidence  that  could  be  intro- 
duced in  the  prosecution  or  defense  of 
that  crime.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  referring  to  the  latter 
aspect  with  which  we  did  not  deal  in 
this  legislation. 

We  did  not  do  so  because  Federal 
rule  412  already  prohibits  the  intro- 
duction of  reputation  or  opinion  evi- 
dence of  the  victim  regarding  past 
sexual  behavior.  Under  that  rule  spe- 
cific acts  of  sexual  behavior  by  the 
victim  are  also  not  admissible  except 
for  very  limited  purposes.  Now,  one  of 
the  things  that  we  were  interested  to 
find  in  the  course  of  our  hearings  is 
that  historically,  chastity  was  not  de- 
fined as  the  lack  of  sexual  relations 
with  others. 

Chastity  in  effect,  historically,  was  a 
state  of  mind.  So  the  reputation  for 
chastity  was  effectively  a  reputation 
for  clean  minds.  Obviously,  over  the 
years,  that  changed.  What  would 
happen  in  the  defense  of  a  rape  trial  is 
that  the  defense  attorney  would  try  to 
undermine  the  reputation  of  the 
victim;  not  really  to  say  whether  or 


not  that  victim  had  been  attacked  or 
viciously  assaulted  but  in  effect  to  say 
this  victim  somehow,  because  of  past 
experiences,  is  not  as  eligible  for  the 
protection  of  the  law  as  she  otherwise 
might  be. 

Clearly,  that  was,  from  our  perspec- 
tive, a  prejudiced  view.  It  was  also  a 
view  which  undermined  the  quest  for 
truth,  which  tried  to  focus  attention 
upon  the  victim  rather  than  at  the 
crime  that  had  been  perpetrated 
against  the  victim. 
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But,  luckily,  we  did  not  have  to  deal 
with  it  in  this  legislation  because 
Public  Law  95-540  which  added  rule 
412  to  the  Federal  rules  of  evidence 
addressed  that  issue. 

Mr.  CARR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  Members  to  give  very  serious  at- 
tention to  this  legislation  which  we  be- 
lieve is  a  needed  and  effective  step  for- 
ward in  the  prosecution  of  crimes  of 
great  concern  to  our  society. 


GENERAL  THADDEUS  KOS- 
CIUSZKO-VALIANT  SOLDIER, 
COURAGEOUS  PATRIOT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 12  marked  the  238th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  birth  of  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko,  the  great  Polish  patriot  and 
soldier,  who  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence. Although  he  was  not  a 
native  American,  General  Kosciuszko's 
heroic  and  selfless  actions  during  the 
American  Revolution  were  held  in 
such  high  esteem  that  Congress  be- 
stowed on  him  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  American  citizenship  and  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general. 

Tadeusz  Andrzej  Bonawentura 
Kosciuszko  was  born  in  Mereczowc- 
zyzna,  Poland,  in  1746,  and  began  his 
education  in  military  strategy  and  en- 
gineering at  the  Warsaw  Corps  of 
Cadets.  The  King  of  Poland,  im- 
pressed with  Kosciuszko's  natural  abil- 
ity in  military  matters,  sent  him  to 
France  to  pursue  further  studies,  and 
he  developed  an  expertise  in  military 
fortification. 

The  news  of  the  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities in  America  kindled  Kosciuszko's 
imagination  and  his  desire  to  fight  for 
the  cause  of  liberty.  He  abandoned  his 
commission  in  the  royal  Polish  forces, 
leaving  his  homeland  temporarily  to 
serve  under  General  Washington  in 
the  American  response  to  British  op- 
pression. 

His  first  assignment  was  the  con- 
struction of  a  fortification  against  the 
expected  attack  near  the  Delaware 
River,  and  for  his  efforts  Kosciuszko 


was  given  a  colonel's  commission  and 
was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  General 
Gates  at  Ticonderoga.  Kosciuszko  was 
again  able  to  display  his  brilliance  as  a 
military  strategist  at  the  Battle  of 
Saratoga.  The  British  plan  was  to  iso- 
late New  England  from  the  other  colo- 
nies, and  by  helping  to  defeat  this 
strategy  and  force  the  surrender  of 
Britian's  general  "Gentleman  Johnny" 
Burgoyne,  Kosciuszko  helped  bring 
France  and  Spain  into  the  struggle  for 
American  independence,  because  these 
countries  now  felt  that  the  colonies 
had  the  potential  to  win. 

Perhaps  Kosciuszko's  most  impor- 
tant undertaking  was  the  construction 
of  an  American  fortification  at  West 
Point.  His  talent  lay  in  his  ability  to 
make  use  of  an  area's  terrain  for  de- 
fense purposes,  and  the  British  were 
forced  to  change  their  plans  when 
they  realized  that  this  fortification, 
was  impregnable.  Consequently,  the 
British  abandoned  the  North  and  the 
Hudson  Valley  and  attempted  their 
defeat  of  the  colonies  from  the  South. 
However,  Kosciuszko  also  moved  to 
the  South,  and  continued  to  use  the 
same  military  tactics,  which  ultimate- 
ly led  to  the  defeat  of  the  British. 

Kosciuszko  spent  6  years  in  the 
American  Army.  His  long,  faithful, 
and  meritorious  service  was  recognized 
in  1783  when  Congress  made  him  a 
brigadier  general,  and  his  brave  and 
resourceful  actions  were  not  over- 
looked by  America's  Founding  Fa- 
thers. He  became  a  true  friend  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  whom  he  made  ex- 
ecutor of  his  will.  As  a  final  act  of 
gratitude  and  respect.  Gen.  George 
Washington  nominated  General  Kos- 
ciuszko for  membership  in  the  Order 
of  the  Cincinnati,  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  officers  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army.  His  induction  into  the 
order  was  the  highest  compliment  the 
Continental  Army  could  award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join 
Polish-Americans  in  the  11th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois  which  I  am 
honored  to  represent,  and  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  all  over  this  Nation, 
in  commemorating  the  birth  of  Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko,  a  great  and  true 
friend  of  the  United  States.  His  name 
will  forever  remain  a  symbol  of  cour- 
age for  Americans,  and  people  all  over 
the  world,  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.* 


RAY  CLOUGHERTY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Coyne)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
political  times  it  has  become  some- 
what fashionable  to  speak  disparaging- 
ly of  the  contributions  by  civil  serv- 
ants to  our  national  well-being.  Often 
overlooked  is  the  difference  a  single 
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dedicated  Government  employee  can 
make  in  the  lives  of  people  who,  usual- 
ly as  a  last  resort,  turn  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  assistance. 

Ray  Clougherty.  a  longtime  employ- 
ee of  the  Veterans"  Administration  in 
Pittsburgh,  is  the  type  of  Federal 
worker  who  made  a  difference  for 
thousands.  Since  I  came  to  Congress  in 
1981.  Mr.  Clougherty  has  worked  dili- 
gently to  meet  the  needs  of  my  con- 
stituents with  special  cases  before  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  just  as  he 
did  for  many  years  for  my  predecessor 
in  the  Congress. 

Ray  Clougherty's  nearly  41  years  of 
service  with  the  VA  began  shortly 
after  he  served  in  Europe  with  the 
Army  in  World  War  II.  He  worked  in 
the  VA  Pittsburgh  regional  office  in 
personnel  services  before  going  to 
work  in  VA  centers  in  the  city.  In 
1972.  he  began  work  at  the  Highland 
Drive  VA  Center,  and  was  personnel 
officer  there  until  February  1981.  He 
then  served  as  program  analyst  in  the 
Office  of  the  Director  until  his  retire- 
ment this  year. 

Earning  the  respect  of  his  coworkers 
throughout  his  years  of  service  in  the 
VA.  Ray  Clougherty  showed  the  lead- 
ership qualities  necessary  to  make  a 
Government  agency  serve  its  intended 
beneficiaries.  I  know  that  his  example 
will  inspire  others  to  do  likewise.* 


EXPORT  IMPORT  BANK 
FINANCING  NOTIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Neal)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
forming the  House  today  of  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Banks  proposal  to 
extend  a  direct  loan  of  $104,276,445  to 
enable  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  to 
purchase  four  new  Boeing  929  jetfoil 
boats  from  the  Boeing  Co.  of  Seattle. 

According  to  the  Eximbank.  this  sale 
is  expected  to  be  the  first  phase  of  a 
program  in  which  Boeing  will  join  P. 
T.  Pabrik  Kapal  Indonesia  ("P.  T. 
Pal")  in  manufacturing  a  total  of  10 
jetfoil  vessels  for  use  by  the  Indone- 
sian Navy  in  shore  patrol. 

The  Indonesian  project  is  expected 
to  enable  Boeing,  the  only  U.S.  manu- 
facturer in  the  hydrofoil  industry,  to 
keep  open  that  part  of  its  operation— 
which  employs  285  people— and  to 
compete  in  a  worldwide  market  for  a 
potential  $2.5  billion  in  export  sales 
over  the  next  10  years. 

This  Eximbank  financing  notifica- 
tion was  referred  to  me  as  chairman  of 
the  Banking  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Trade,  Invest- 
ment and  Monetary  Policy.  Under  sec- 
tion 2(b)(3)(i)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  the  Ex- 
imbank is  required  to  notify  Congress 
of  any  proposed  direct  credits  or  finan- 
cial guarantees,  or  combinations  there- 


of, of  $100  million  or  more.  Unless  the 
Congress  determines  otherwise,  the 
Eximbank  may  give  final  approval  to 
the  proposed  transaction  after  25  days 
of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
after  notification. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  the 
complete       Eximbank       notification, 
which   provides  additional   details  on 
the  proposed  transaction.  I  would  wel- 
come any  questions  or  comments  my 
colleagues  might  have  on  this  propos- 
al. 
The  Eximbank  material  follows: 
Export-Import  Bank 
OF  THE  United  States. 
Washington.  DC.  January  31.  1984. 
Hon.  Stephen  L.  Neal. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade.  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy. 
Committee   on    Banking.    Finance   and 
Urban  Affairs.  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  D.C 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Eximbank  has  sub- 
mitted a  statement  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Section   2(b)(3Ki)   of   the   Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  providing  you  with  a  copy  of  this 
statement. 

Sincerely, 

Nancy  S.  Pigman. 
Congressional  Relations  Officer. 

Export-Import  Bank 
OF  THE  United  States. 
Washington.  DC.  January  31.  1984. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
The  Speakers  Room.  U.S.  Capitol.  Washing- 
ton. DC 
Dear   Mr.  Speaker:   Pursuant   to  Section 
2(b)(3)<i)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.   as   amended.   Eximbank   hereby   sub- 
mits a  statement  to  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowing transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia  CROI"). 
A.  description  of  transaction 
1.  Purpose 
Eximbank  is  prepared  to  extend  a  direct 
credit  in  the  amount  of  $104,276,445  to  the 
ROI    to   facilitate   the   purchase   from    the 
United  States  of  four  new   Boeing  929  jet- 
foils  and  related  engineering  and  technical 
services.  The  total  U.S.  export  value  for  this 
transaction  is  estimated  to  be  $160,425,300. 

The  four  jctfoils  and  related  services  rep- 
resent the  first  phase  of  a  potential  ten 
vessel  program.  The  Boeing  Company  will 
assist  P.T.  Pabrik  Kapal  Indonesia  CP.T. 
Pal"),  the  national  shipbuilding  company, 
to  co-manufacture  vessels  in  later  phases  of 
the  program. 

2.  Identity  of  the  parties 
The  ROI  will  be  the  borrower  and  will 
issue  an  unconditional  full  faith  and  credit 
obligation  to  repay  the  Eximbank  Credit. 
P.T.  Pal  will  purchase  the  jetfoils  and  relat- 
ed services,  and  Indonesia's  Navy  will  oper- 
ate the  vessels. 

3.  Nature  and  use  of  goods  and  services 
The  principal  goods  to  be  exported  from 
the  U.S.  during  the  period  1984-1987  are 
four  new  Boeing  929  jetfoils  and  related  en- 
gineering and  technical  services.  Most  of  the 
major  components  of  the  four  jetfoils  will 
be  manufactured  in  the  Seattle-Renton-Ev- 
erett  area  by  Boeing  Marine  Systems.  It  is 
also  expected  that  other  United  States  sup- 


pliers located  in  40  states  will  furnish  com- 
ponents and  spare  parts.  Pinal  outfitting  of 
the  vessels  will  take  place  in  Indonesia. 

The  Indonesian  Navy  will  use  the  jetfoils 
to  police  Indonesia's  internal  archipelagic 
waters  and  coastal  areas  in  a  surveillance 
and  control  system  developed  by  Indonesia's 
Ministry  of  Science  and  Technology.  The 
Navy  will  employ  these  craft  to  patrol  fish- 
eries, conduct  search  and  rescue,  enforce 
marine  environmental  controls,  provide 
service  aids  to  navigation,  suppress  smug- 
gling and  control  piracy  in  the  Malaccan 
Straits  area. 

B.  EXPLANATION  OF  FINANCING 

/.  Reasons 

In  July.  1983.  Eximbank  issued  a  prelimi-. 
nary  commitment  offering  to  provide  fi- 
nancing for  four  Boeing  jetfoils  and  related 
engineering  and  technical  services.  The  pre- 
liminary commitment  was  issued  on  terms 
considered  necessary  to  meet  competition 
from  foreign  official  financing  on  alterna- 
tive patrol  boats. 

This  export  will  provide  a  total  of  1.813 
man-years  of  U.S.  employment,  of  which  ap- 
proximately 90  man-years  are  in  small  busi- 
nesses. The  Boeing  Company  is  the  only  re- 
maining U.S.  supplier  in  the  hydrofoil  in- 
dustry. Boeing  advises  that  without  this 
export,  it  would  have  had  to  suspend  jetfoil 
production,  resulting  in  an  immediate  re- 
duction in  its  workforce  of  285.  Such  a  sus- 
pension would  remove  the  United  States 
from  a  market  with  an  estimated  potential 
of  $2.5  billion  in  export  sales  over  the  next 
ten  years,  providing  up  to  17,000  man-years 
of  employment. 

2.  The  financing  plan 

The  financing  plan  for  the  total  U.S.  pro- 
curement supported  by  the  Eximbank  direct 
credit  is  as  follows: 


Amounl 


olUS 
costs 


C«li  Payiwm 
EiimMnk  Cintl 

Total 


J6«.U8.tS5 
I04.276.44S 


35 
ii 


IW.42S.300 


100 


(a)  Eximbank  Charges 
The  Eximbank  Credit  will  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  9.5  percent  per  annum,  payable 
semiannually.  There  will  be  a  commitment 
fee  of  0.5  percent  per  annum  charged  on  the 
undisbursed  portion  of  the  Eximbank 
Credit.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a  credit  ap- 
plication fee  of  2  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  Eximbank  Credit. 

<b)  Repayment  Terms 
The  financing  for  the  jetfoils  will  be 
repaid  in  two  repayment  schedules  of  20 
semiannual  installments  each,  beginning 
February  28,  1987  for  disbursements  made 
through  August  31.  1986.  and  beginning  De- 
cember 31.  1988  for  disbursements  made 
after  August  31,  1986. 

Attached  is  additional  information  on  Ex- 
imbank activity  in  and  economic  data  on  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia. 
Sincerely. 

William  H.  Draper  III. 

Eximbank  exposure  in  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  as  of  November  30,  1983 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Direct  Loans 736,522 

Financial  guarantees 35,800 

Bank  guarantees  and  other 3,830 


Insurance 

Medium-term.. 
Short-term 


15,823 

(1,761) 
(14,062) 


ToUl  exposure 791,975 

REPAYMENT  EXPERIENCE 

Payment  of  principal,  interest  and  fees 
due  on  Eximbank  loans  to  Indonesian  bor- 
rowers have  usually  been  prompt. 

INDONESIA-KEY  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 

Ibclunge  rate  19tl  US$I  =  630  rupuh.  1982  USSU660  rupiah:  1983 
USSl  =  970ru|Mh| 


1981 

1982 

llij 

Population  (millioii  imdyear) 

150 

153 

156 

GDP  (pefCBit  gfonKtli  m  constant  1973 

pees) 
GOP    (m    millions    o(    OoUats,    cwrenl 

79 

23 

■2-3 

pfifM) 

86S00 

90.350  . 

Pef  capita  (dollars)  „ , 

540 

590 

180 

198 

'220 

Money    supply    (tps    billioo— December 

31) 

6.486 

7.121 

» 7,823 

Foreign  investment  approvals  (nonal)  (in 
millions  ol  dollars)          

1.012 

1.291 

'  1,500 

Net  olficial  international  reserves  (m  mil- 

Imisoldollars-0ecemtper31) 

6.244 

4,154 

'4,500 

[jternal   oHicial    debt  •    (disbursed— n 

millions  ol  dollars— December  31)  

15.709 

17.500 

'  22,000 

Debt  service  (m  millions  ol  dollars)     „ 

2.100 

2.500 

'  2,700 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

actual 

actual 

budget 

Government  budget  (rps  billioii)  => 

6.978 

6.996 

7,275 

6.940 

7.360 

9,290 

Domestic  revenues    

12.213 

12,418 

13,823 

Develapmeni  receipts  (eilernal  loans 

andgranls) 

1.709 

1,940 

2,742 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

actual 

actual 

estimate 

Otfcial  balance  ol  payments  (in  miUnns 

ol  dollars)  « 

Overall  balance  (chanje  in  oH  r^ 

-988 
-2.790 

-  3.280 
-6,715 

1,000 

Current  account 

-  5,500 

22.994 

18,751 

18.700 

Od  and  ING  (gross) 

18.824 

14.858 

14.000 

Nonorl                   

4.170 

3,893 

4.700 

Imports,  mercbandise 

19.969 

20,364 

18,500 

Oil  and  LNG  sector  nvorts 

5.408 

4.874 

4.500 

Nonoi — 

14.561 

15.490 

14.000 

1981 

1982 

'  1983 

Umted  States-Indonesian  trade  (m  millions 

ol  dollars)  ' 

Indonesian  exports  to   llie  United 

States 

6.022 

4,224 

4,400 

US    sbare   of   Indonesian  exports 

(percent) 

183 

225 

247 

Indonesian  imports  Irom  tite  United 

States 

1,297 

2,017 

1,800 

US    sliare  of  Indonesian  imports 

(percent) 

13  5 

14  2 

140 

<  (mbassy  estimates 

'October 

'  September 

'  Government  debt,  including  debt  ol  slate  corporations  such  as  Pertamina 
and  Garuda 

>  Indonesian  fiscal  year  April  1  to  Marcb  31  (Source  fiscal  year  1983-84 
budget) 

'  Source  Fiscal  year  1983-84  budget  and  Die  statistical  amwi  to  tlie 
Presideiil  s  speed)  ol  August  16.  1983 

'  Trade  Imrs  based  on  US  Department  ol  CMnneroe  statistics,  wbile 
market  shaie  is  cilcalaM  lenflntaiesiao  official  sbtistics 

Source  Bank  Mam».  OmU  Bweau  ol  Slatistics,  Ministry  of  Finance, 
Investment  Coordinating  Bon),  US  Department  of  Commerce,  Embassy 
Estimates  • 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mack)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 


Mr.  Danneheyer,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Emerson,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  22. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  22. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 22. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KiLDEE)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Hoyer,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  22. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  22. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carr)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Neal,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Stratton,  immediately  preced- 
ing the  vote  on  H.R.  2751,  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  Amendments  of  1983,  on 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mack)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Prenzel. 

Mr.  Green  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kildee)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  Ratchford. 
Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr.  CoELHO. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 


Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Termessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Lantos. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1330.  An  act  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  provide  grants  to  the 
several  States  to  encourage  and  foster  the 
construction  of  necessary  public  capital  in- 
vestment projects,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

S.  2040.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
mortgage  backed  securities,  to  increase  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mott- 
gage  Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CABR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  41  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  February  22, 
1983,  at  3  p.m. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 

of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 

Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 

proper  calendar,  as  follows; 

[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,   1984,   the  following  report   was 
filed  on  February  14,  1984] 
Mr.  RANGEL:  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control.  Annual  report  for 
the  year  1983  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  first  session 
(Rept.  No.  98-598).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

[Submitted  February  21,  1984] 
Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  440.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
2708,  a  bill  to  further  the  national  security 
and  improve  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  grants  for  the  improve- 
ment of  proficiency  in  critical  languages,  for 
the  improvement  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary foreign  language  instruction,  and  for 
per  capita  grants  to  reimburse  Institutions 
of  higher  education  to  promote  the  growth 
and  improve  the  quality  of  postsecondary 
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foreign  language  instruction  (Rept.  No. 
599).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
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SUBSEQUENT   ACTION   ON   A   RE- 
PORTED    BILL    SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X: 
Consideration  of  H.R.  3082  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  extended 
for  an  additional   period  ending  not   later 
than  March  6.  1984. 


PUBLIC  BILI^  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  4868:  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  consent 
to  the  application  of  former  section  820  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  be 
treated  as  timely  made  in  certain  cases;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 
H.R.  4869.  A  bill  prohibiting  States  from 
imposing  coal  severance  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.   Kastenmeier.  Mr.   Leland.  Mr. 
Markvy.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford.    Mr     RoDiNO.    Mr.    Sabo.    Mr. 
Shannon.  Mr    Stokes.  Mr.  Torres. 
Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Yates): 
H.R.  4870.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  solven 
cy  of  the  medicare  program  and  to  reform 
the  health  care  financing  systenr.  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
*        By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 
H.R.  4871.  A  bill  to  require  amendment  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro 
vide  a  simple  income  tax  with  a  single  low- 
rate  of  tax  and  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  propose  legislation  to  estab- 
lish such  an  income  tax;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  4872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  inter- 
est credited  on  a  deposit  or  account   in  a 
bank  or  other  financial  institution  shall  not 
be    included    in    income    if    such    interest 
cannot  be  withdrawn  because  of  a  bankrupt- 
cy or  other  insolvency  proceeding;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Broomfield)  (by  request): 
H.R.  4873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  to  authorize  development  and 
security  assistance  programs  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   FASCELL  (for   himself.   Mr. 
Barnes.   Mr.   Broomfield.   and   Mr. 
Lagomarsino)  (by  request): 
H.R.  4874.  A  bill  to  establish  a  long-term 
framework     to    build    democracy,     restore 
peace,  and  improve  living  conditions  in  Cen- 
tral America,  to  authorize  assistance  for  the 
fiscal    years    1984    through    1989.    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI: 
H.R.  4875.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  de- 
duction for  certain  amounts  paid  into  a  re- 


serve for  service  liability  losses  and  expenses 
of  design  professionals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    HOYER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Carr.  Ms.  Mikulski.  and  Ms.  Fie- 
dler): 
H.R.  4876.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  sexual 
assaults;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr    LANTOS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
GiLMAN.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 
Long   of   Maryland.   Mr.   Mica.   Mr. 
Porter.  Mr   Mrazek.  Mr.  Siljander. 
Mr.  Vander  Jact.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
AuCoiN.    Mr.   Oberstar   Mr.   Sikor- 
SKi.  and  Mr.  Simon): 
H.R.  4877.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Israel  be  located  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  4878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  trade  read- 
justment program  under  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  time  within  which 
payments  for  training  may  be  made  to  ad- 
versely affected  workers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  4879.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  separate 
definition  of  disability  pre.sently  applicable 
to  widows  and  widowers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4880.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  modify  the  actuarial 
reduction  formula  as  it  applies  to  surviving 
spouses  who  qualify  for  disability  insurance 
benefits  after  first  having  become  entitled 
to  reduced  widow'.s  or  widower's  insurance 
benefits,  to  assure  that  their  own  coverage 
credits  ion  which  such  disability  benefits 
are  based)  will  be  more  realistically  recog- 
nized in  the  resulting  combined  benefit 
amount;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4881.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  a  surviving  spou.se  or  surviving 
divorced  spouse  must  have  initially  become 
disabled  in  order  to  qualify  for  widows  or 
widower's  benefits  before  attaining  age  60. 
in  cases  w  here  such  surviving  spouse  or  sur- 
viving divorced  spouse  works  after  the  death 
of  the  insured  individual  on  whose  wage 
record  such  benefits  are  payable;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4882.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  delayed  retirement  credit  to  surviving 
spouses  and  surviving  divorced  spouses  who 
work  and  whose  widow's  or  widower's  insur- 
ance l)enefits  are  higher  than  their  old-age 
insurance  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4883.  A  bill  to  amend  section  102  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983  to 
include  individuals  between  the  ages  of  46 
and  55  within  the  special  provisions  (now 
applicable  only  to  individuals  age  55  or  over) 
which  liberalize  the  insured  status  require- 
ments for  certain  employees  of  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations whose  services  were  mandatorily 
covered  by  such  amendments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER  (for  herself.  Mr. 
St  Germain,  and  Mr.  Ortiz,  and  Mr. 

COUCHLIN): 

H.R.  4884.  A  bill  to  impose  a  moratorium 
on  fishing  for  Atlantic  striped  bass  in  order 
to  restore  that  species,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  SHANNON: 
H.R.  4885.  A  bill  to  provide  a  one-time  am- 
nesty from  criminal  and  civil  tax  penalties 
for  taxpayers  who  notify  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  of  previous  underpayments  of 
Federal  tax  and  pay  such  underpayments  in 
full  with  interest;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  4886.  A  bill  to  specify  further  those 
actions  of  nonmarket  economy  countries  in 
discouraging  or  preventing  emigration  that 
will  make  those  countries  ineligible  for 
trade  benefits  under  title  IV  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  4887.  A  bill  to  permit  until  January 
1.  1987.  the  duty-free  entry  of  magnetron 
tubes  used  in  microwave  cooking  appliances: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RITTER: 
H.J.  Res.  485.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  7.  1984.  through  Octo- 
ber 13.  1984.  as    National  Birds  of  Prey  Con- 
.serv-ation  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.J.  Res.  486.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  March  1985  as    National  He- 
mophilia Awareness  Month";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LANTOS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ackerman.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Berman.. 
Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr  Horton.  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr. 
Kindness.  Mr.  Kocovsek.  Mr.  Kost 
MAYER.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
O'Brien.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Sisisky. 
Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Stanceland.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Vento.  and  Mr. 

WORTLEY ): 

Res.  487.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
6.    1984.      D-Day    National    Remem- 
brance"; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   FEIGHAN   (for  himself.   Mr. 
ToRRicELLi.    Mr.   Smith    of   Florida, 
Mr.  Herman,  and  Mr.  Solarz): 
H.  Con.  Res.  259.  Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Vatican  should  recognize  the  State  of 
Israel  and  should  establish  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  that  country;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WORTLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  260.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  should  allow  Igor  Ogurtsov  to 
be  released  from  internal  exile  and  allowed 
to  emigrate  to  the  West  without  renouncing 
his  views;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


jardo,  Rosario  Bemal  de  Narvaez,  and 
family;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


H.J. 
June 


Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Chappie,  and 


Mr. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  GONZALEZ  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
4888)  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  Narvaez-Gua- 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  470:  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

H.R.  659:  Mr.  Marlenee  and  Mr.  Weber. 

H.R.  881:  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Donnelly;  Mr.  La- 
Falce.  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  991:  Mr.  McCurdy. 

H.R.  1092:  Mr.  Kostmayer  and  Mr. 
Howard. 

H.R.  1249;  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.R.  1788:  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  1797;  Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

H.R.  1815:  Mr.  Addabbo  and  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  1880:  Mr.  Aspin  and  Mr.  Biaggi. 

H.R.  1891:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Durbin.  Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Pashayan,  and 
Mr.  Reid. 

H.R.    1918: 

Mr.  KOLTER. 

H.R.  2053:  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr,  Shuster, 
Wise,  and  Mr.  Ottinger. 

H.R.  2204:  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino. and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  2372:  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Archer. 

H.R.   2468:  Mr.  Rowland  and  Mr.  Sten- 

HOLM. 

H.R.  2852:  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  2927:  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Regula.  and 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.R.  3082:  Mr.  DeWine. 

H.R.  3141:  Mr.  Waxman.  Mrs.  Kennelly. 
and  Mr.  Gray. 

H.R.  3282:  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Leland.  and 

Mr.  COURTER. 

H.R.  3477:  Mrs.  Holt  and  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane. 

H.R.  3482:  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Markey.  and 
Mr.  Ratchford. 

H.R.  3734:  Mrs.  Roukema. 

H.R.  3778:  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Edgar,   Mr.   Matsui.   Mr.   Owens,   and  Mr. 

WOLPE.       • 

H.R.  3803:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr.  Be- 
REUTER.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Oxley,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Eckart, 
Mr.  F'ETRi,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Weber. 
Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Erd- 
REiCH.  Mr.  LuNDiNE.  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Goodling,  and  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  3811:  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Stratton. 

H.R.  3858:  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
Whitley.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Hartnett. 

H.R.  3917:  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  3961;  Mr.  Bilirakis. 

H.R.  4034:  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Niel- 
soN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Corcoran. 
and  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  4049:  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr. 
Zschau. 

H.R.  4050:  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Zschau. 

H.R.  4051:  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  Zschau. 

H.R.  4067;  Mr.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Foley.  Mr. 
Roybal,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Lehman 


of  California,  Mr,  Rahall,  Mr.  Boehlert, 
Mr.  MiNETA,  and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.R.  4110:  Mrs.  Mikulski  and  Mr.  Siljan- 
der. 

H.R.  4117:  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Bonker.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Martinez,  and 
Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  4125:  Mr.  Ackerman  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  4164:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  4262:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.R.  4263:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.R.  4287:  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  F\rQUA,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Ken- 
nelly,  and  Mr.  Dorgan. 

H.R.  4300:  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  McKinney. 
Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Bosco.  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  4405;  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

H.R.  4427:  Mr.  Nowak  and  McCollum. 

H.R.  4431:  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  4440:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New- 
Jersey.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  NowAK.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio. 

H.R.  4447:  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Seiberling. 
Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Patterson.  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  4500:  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Hoyer.  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
LaFalce.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Marriott.  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Weber,  and  Mr. 
Wylie. 

H.R.  4505:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Herman.  Mr. 
Corcoran.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Carney.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Studds.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr. 
Torres.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
Beilenson.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Kolter. 
Mr.  Leland.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Florio,  Ms. 
Oaker,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Torricelli,  and 
Ms.  Ferraro. 

H.R.  4507;  Mr.  Schulze. 

H.R.  4571;  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  and  Mr. 

WORTLEY. 

H.R.  4594;  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Ritter. 

H.R.  4616;  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Lantos,  and 
Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  4676:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Marti- 
nez. Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Conte,  and  Mr. 
Vento. 

H.R.  4772:  Mr.  Jeffords. 


H.R.  4788:  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr, 
Kindness,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr. 
Patman.  and  Mr.  Applegate. 

H.R.  4813:  Mr.  Fauntroy  and  Mr.  Moody. 

H.R.  4865:  Mr.  Jeffords  and  Mr.  Harkin. 

H.J.  Res.  95:  Mr.  Brown  of  California  and 
Mr.  Shumway. 

H.J.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.J.  Res.  121:  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Sisi- 
sky, Mr.  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Britt. 

H.J.  Res.  196:  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  Walgren.  and  Mr.  Moore. 

H.J.  Res.  332:  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  Em- 
erson. Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr. 
Swift.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Tauzin,  and  Mr. 
Wyden. 

H.J.  Res.  356:  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr. 
Biaggi.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississip- 
pi. Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Slat- 
TERY,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
Hayes.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Andrews 
of  Texas.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mrs.  Byron. 
Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
Bliley.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Haix 
of  Ohio.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Ratchford.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  Rangel.  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.J.  Res.  373:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Addab- 
bo. Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  An- 
nunzio. Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Bate- 
man.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr. 
Bosco.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Brocks.Mt.  Frost. 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mts.JBurton  of 
California.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr. 
Carr.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missouri.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dreier  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  English.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Flippo. 
Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
F^ANK.  Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
FuQUA.  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr. 
Gonzalez.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr. 
Harkin.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Hightower.  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr. 
HuTTO.  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
Kostmayer.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Levine 
of  California,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Lun- 
CREN,  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr. 
McEwen.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 
Madigan,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Mazzoli.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Montgomery 
Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr, 
Natcher,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Ms.  Oakar 
Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Ot 
TiNGER,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Pash 
AYAN,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Rich 
ardson,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roemer 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Russo,  Mrs, 
Schneider,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr 
Sikorski,    Mr.    Skeen.    Mr.    Skelton.    Mr 
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Smitr  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Robkrt  P.  Smith.  Mr. 
STANCKUufD.  Mr.  Stokbs.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr. 
SnifiA.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Thomas 
of  California.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Udaix,  Mr.  Vkkto.  Mr.  Volkmeh.  Mr.  Wal- 
CREN.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr. 
WiHit.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Wom 
Pat.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Youhg  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.J.  Res.  389:  Mr.  Edgar  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.J.  Res.  404:  Mr.  Hiixis. 

H.J.  Res.  407:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Dannemeyxr.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  and 
Mr.  O'Brien. 

H.J.  Res.  416:  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.J.  Res.  423:  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Archer.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Mrazex.  Mr.  Por- 
sythe.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Nielson 
of  Utah.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Biaggi.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Pord  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Howard,  and  Mr. 
Shumway 

H.J.  Res.  443:  Mr.  Fowler.  Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mrs. 
Byron.  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy.  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.J.  Res.  445:  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr. 
Patterson.   Mr.   Levine  of  California,  Mr. 


Latta.  Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Chaitie, 
Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr.  Packard. 
Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr. 
Spratt.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Gumderson.  Mr. 
OwEN^Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr. 
HiLLi^Mr.  ToRRicEixi.  Mr.  Schumek.  Mr. 
Davis,  and  Mr.  Whittaker. 

H.J.  Res.  451:  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Moakley. 
Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr. 
Forsythe.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
O'Brien.  Mr.  Thomas  of  California.  Mrs. 
Kennelly.  Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Evans 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Aodabbo.  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 
Prank.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Ludine.  Mr.  Wylie. 
Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr. 
Patman.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
Prenzel.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, Mr.  Madican.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Gib- 
bons. Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  ScHEUER.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Ratchford.  Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Derrick.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 


Fish.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.J.  Res.  458:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Crockett. 
Jr..  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr. 
O'Brien.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Engush.  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer. Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Fish.  Jr..  Mr.  Sisi- 
SKY.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr. 
Addabbo.  Mrs.  Boggs.  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.J.  Res.  475:  Mr.  Whitley.  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der, and  Mr.  Shelby. 

H.  Con.  Res.  123:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Vento.  and  Mrs.  Schneider. 

H.  Con.  Res.  216:  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 
and  Mr.  McCandless. 

H.  Res.  327:  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  McNulty. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  McCurdy. 
Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  Zschau. 

H.  Res.  337:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Li- 
piNSKi.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr. 
KoLTER.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Ratchford.  and  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 

H.  Res.  372:  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane  and  Mr. 
McCandless. 

H.  Res.  377:  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.  Res.  433:  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Rowland. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana. Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  and  Mr. 
Bedell. 
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MEMBERS  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
COMMITTEE  APPEAL  TO  SAVE 
VITAL  PROGRAM 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  38  members  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  took  an  unusual  step 
by  sending  a  letter  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  an  effort  to  save 
a  vital  small  business  program. 

The  Small  Business  Administration's 
pollution  control  loan  program  was  set 
up  to  help  small  businesses  obtain 
long-term  reasonable  rate  financing 
for  their  Government-mandated  pollu- 
tion control  expenditures.  The  SBA 
has  used  their  authority  under  the 
program  to  guarantee  tax-exempt 
bond  issues  that  are  used  by  small 
businesses  to  finance  the  cost  of  their 
pollution  control  equipment.  Investors 
are  offered  Government-guaranteed, 
tax-free  bonds,  while  small  companies 
are  able  to  obtain  long-term,  low-rate 
financing  for  these  nonrevenue  pro- 
ducing assets. 

By  all  measures  the  program  has 
been  a  success.  It  even  generates  reve- 
nue for  the  Federal  Treasury  from  the 
management  fees  collected  from  the 
participating  small  businesses.  The 
management  fee  is  supposed  to  cover 
SBA's  losses  from  the  program,  but 
the  default  rate  has  been  so  low  that 
SBA's  losses  have  been  covered  by  the 
interest  earned  on  the  loan  reserve 
pool.  As  of  June  30,  1983,  there  was  a 
balance  of  $38.5  million  in  the  loan  re- 
serve pool— $23.7  million  was  income 
generated  from  fees  and  $5.6  million 
was  the  interest  income. 

The  most  important  thing  about  this 
SBA  program  is  that  it  allows  small 
business  the  same  benefits  as  big  busi- 
ness. Of  course,  big  business  does  not 
need  Federal  guarantees  to  issue  tax- 
exempt  pollution  control  bonds.  By 
the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  1983 
alone,  big  business  floated  approxi- 
mately $2.3  billion  in  tax-exempt  pol- 
lution control  bonds.  By  contrast,  the 
SBA  program  was  funded  at  $250  mil- 
lion. 

Unfortunately,  the  IDB  provision  of 
H.R.  4170  contains  language  that 
would  severely  cripple  this  important 
small  business  program.  While  exemp- 
tions are  carved  out  in  the  IDB  provi- 
sions for  other  Federal  programs,  such 
as  veterans'   and  student  loans,  this 


vital  SBA  program  was  inadvertently 
left  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  this  action  by 
the  Small  Business  Committee  will 
help  bring  this  unfortunate  oversight 
to  the  attention  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  we  hope  we 
can  work  together  to  save  this  pro- 
gram. I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  strip  away  rights 
from  small  business  and  put  them  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  their  big 
business  counterparts. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  letter  that  the  38 
members  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee sent  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  an  outline  discusses 
the  history  and  importance  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Small  Businesss. 
Washington,  D.C..  February  7,  1984. 
Hon.  Dan  Rostenkowski. 
Chairman.  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  members  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  we  wish  to  malie 
you  aware  of  a  program  that  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  small  business  community. 
The  Small  Business  Administration's  pollu- 
tion control  loan  program  was  designed  to 
help  small  firms  obtain  long-term  reasona- 
ble rate  financing  for  Government-mandat- 
ed pollution  control  expenditures. 

By  all  measures,  the  program  has  been  a 
success.  It  even  generates  revenues  for  the 
Federal  Treasury  from  the  management 
fees  collected  from  the  participating  small 
businesses.  The  management  fee  is  supposed 
to  cover  SBA's  losses  from  the  program,  but 
the  default  rate  has  been  so  slow  that  SBA's 
losses  have  been  covered  by  the  interest 
earned  on  the  loan  reserve  pool. 

Most  importantly,  however,  this  SBA  pro- 
gram allows  small  businesses  to  obtain  pol- 
lution control  financing  on  the  same  basis 
that  big  businesses  obtain  it.  This  is  vital, 
since  this  type  of  expenditure  is  non-reve- 
nue producing,  and  generally  not  available 
from  conventional  sources. 

Big  businesses  have  sufficient  credit  to 
offer  tax-exempt  pollution  control  bonds  to 
the  public.  Small  firms  do  not.  Because  of 
this,  together  with  the  relatively  small  size 
of  their  issues,  many  small  firms  would  not 
be  able  to  obtain  pollution  control  financing 
without  the  help  of  SBA's  program. 

Last  year,  the  Small  Business  Committee 
reported  H.R.  3020.  which  reauthorized  the 
pollution  control  program  in  the  SBA's 
fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1985  budget. 
H.R.  3020  also  makes  it  clear  that  SBA 
cannot  discriminate  against  small  fiiins 
wishing  to  finance  their  pollution  control 
expenditures  on  a  tax-free  basis  as  big  busi- 
nesses do. 

Unfortunately.  H.R.  4170.  the  revenue 
measure  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  last  session,  would  have  prevent- 


ed this  SBA  program  from  fulfilling  its 
mandate.  By  denying  the  use  of  Federal 
loan  guarantees  in  conjunction  with  tax- 
exempt  bonds,  hundreds  of  small  firms 
would  be  forced  to  finance  their  Govern- 
ment-mandated pollution  control  expendi- 
tures at  a  much  higher  cost  than  their  big 
business  competitors. 

Although  we  share  your  concern  about 
our  nation's  serious  deficit  problem,  we  are 
sure  you  will  agree  that  it  is  not  the  kind  of 
program  you  want  your  Committee  to  abol- 
ish. Thus,  we  strongly  recommend  that  your 
Committee  exempt  this  SBA  program  from 
any  restrictions  on  the  issuance  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds. 

Sincerely, 

Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Berkley  Bedell,  Neal 
Smith,  Joseph  P.  Addabbo.  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez.  John  J.  LaFalce.  Joseph  M. 
McDade.  Silvio  O.  Conte.  William  S. 
Broomfield.  Lyle  Williams.  Win 
Weber.  Henry  J.  Nowak,  Andy  Ireland, 
Nicholas  Mavroules,  Ike  Skelton. 
Dennis  E.  Eckart,  Thomas  A.  Luken. 
Gus  Savage.  Ron  Wyden.  Buddy 
Roemer,  Norman  Sisisky,  Dan  Schae- 
fer.  David  Dreier.  Guy  V.  Molinari. 
Christopher  H.  Smith.  Michael  Bili- 
rakis. Gene  Chappie.  Sherwood  L. 
Boehlert.  Hal  Daub.  Toby  Roth.  Esta- 
ban  Edward  Torres.  Tom  J.  Vander- 
griff,  Robin  C.  Britt.  Charles  Hatcher. 
Charles  A.  Hayes.  Richard  Ray. 
Charles  W.  Stenholm.  and  James  R. 
Olin. 

Facts  About  the  SBA's  Polhttion  Control 
Loan  Program 

purpose  of  the  program 

The  Small  Business  Administration's  pol- 
lution control  loan  program  was  established 
to  help  small  businesses  obtain  long-term, 
reasonable  rate  financing  for  government- 
mandated  pollution  control  expenditures. 
The  SBA  was  given  the  authority  to  guaran- 
tee tax-exempt  bond  issues  that  small  busi- 
nesses used  to  finance  pollution  control  ex- 
penditures. No  substitute  for  the  SBA  pro- 
gram exists. 

THE  program  works 

This  program,  when  it  has  been  able  to 
function  as  Congress  intended  it  to  func- 
tion, met  the  objective  of  helping  small 
business  finance  the  costs  of  complying  with 
environmental  protection  laws. 

The  program  earns  the  government 
money  because  of  the  fees  collected  from 
small  business  participants.  Almost  $24  mil- 
lion in  fees  and  over  $5.5.  million  in  interest 
on  those  fees  has  accrued  to  date.  The  de- 
fault rate  is  so  low  that  the  interest  earned 
on  the  fees  is  sufficient  to  cover  program 
losses. 

BIG  business  has  AN  ADVANTAGE  OVER  SMALL 
BUSINESS.  SMALL  BUSINESS  NEEDS  THIS  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  EQUALITY 

The  program  was  designed  to  give  small 
businesses  the  same  opportunity  that  big 
businesses  have  to  finance  government-man- 
dated pollution  control  abatement  facilities. 
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Big  businesses  do  not  need  the  guarantee  or 
small  issue  pooling  authority  because  of 
their  access  to  the  capital  markets  and  the 
size  of  their  bond  issue  tax-exempt  pollution 
control  bonds. 

Big  businesses  issued  $513  million  in  tax- 
exempt  pollution  control  bonds  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1983.  That  is  twice  the  amount 
Congress  authorized  for  all  small  businesses 
in  fiscal  year  1983. 

RECENT  ACTION  ON  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  PROGRAM 

The  Administration  has  sought  for  two 
years  to  deny  small  businesses  the  same 
tienefits  that  big  businesses  have  in  pollu- 
tion control  financing.  First,  the  Treasury 
issued  Revenue  Ruling  81-216  to  deny  small 
businesses  the  ability  to  pool  their  pollution 
control  l)ond  issues  and  receive  tax-exempt 
status.  The  FY83  continuing  resolution 
helped  to  overcome  that  obstacle. 

Next,  the  Administration  tried  to  cut  the 
loan  guarantee  authority  in  SBA's  pollution 
control  program.  But  the  House  and  Senate 
Small  Business  Committees  restored  those 
funds,  as  well  as  extra  authority  to  meet  the 
pent-up  demand  in  the  small  business  com- 
munity for  the  program. 

Finally,  on  January  1.  1982.  the  OMB 
denied  the  SBA  the  authority  to  guarantee 
any  lax-exempt  financing.  (Tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing is  necessary  for  small  business  be- 
cause of  savings  on  interest  and  the  longer 
periods  that  development  bonds  allow 
versus  commercial  loans.  Big  businesses  use 
tax-exempt  bonds  to  finance  their  pollution 
control  expenditures.) 

Since  this  OMB-imposed  ban  on  SBA 
guaranteed,  tax-exempt  pollution  control  fi- 
nancing. SBA  concluded  only  one  deal  for 
taxable  financing.  Before  the  OMB  order. 
SBA  had  98  applications  for  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing. Those  98  applications  have  since 
been  rejected  by  the  SBA. 

SBA  has  not  used  one  single  dollar  of 
their  authority  to  help  small  businesses  get 
tax-exempt  pollution  control  financing  in 
over  20  months. 

In  February  legislation  was  introduced 
(H.R.  6189)  which  seeks  to  deny  SBA  au- 
thority to  discriminate  against  small  busi- 
nesses that  want  to  use  SBA  guarantees  in 
connection  with  tax-exempt  bonds.  Immedi- 
ately following  this,  the  Administration  pro- 
posed a  deferral  of  the  operating  expenses 
for  SBA's  pollution  control  loan  guarantee 
program.  House  Resolution  76  was  passed 
unanimously  on  March  3  to  disapprove  this 
deferral. 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee 
proposed  S500  million  for  fiscal  year  1984  in 
their  June  1983  proposed  authorization 
levels.  The  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee recommended  $250  million  for  fiscal 
year  1984  in  their  (October  7)  authorization 
bill. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 
BILL 

IDB  caps  for  pollution  control  financing 
and  denial  of  tax-exemption  of  t>ond  status 
if  a  Federal  guarantee  is  provided  would  be 
disasterous  for  the  SBA  pollution  control 
program.  IDB  caps  for  pollution  control  fi- 
nancing would  prohibit  local  and  regional 
agencies  from  fulfilling  their  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities to  meet  specific  community 
preferences.  Without  the  tax-exempt  status 
for  federally-guaranteed  bonds,  small  busi- 
nesses would  be  unable  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary capital  to  install  the  pollution  abate- 
ment facilities  mandated  by  Federal,  state 
and  local  laws.  Small  businesses  would  not 
have  the  same  advantages  that  big  business- 
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es  presently  have  in  pollution  control  fi- 
nancing.* 
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THE  "OTHER"  REFUGEES 


CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
EVELYNNE  MARIE  MEADE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  21,  1984 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  29.  1984.  the  faculty  club  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Davis, 
will  be  honoring  Evelynne  Marie 
Meade  on  her  retirement  after  her 
many  years  of  service  to  the  universi- 
ty. This  occasion  also  has  special 
meaning  to  me  because  Evelynne 
served  as  my  executive  secretary  while 

1  was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Evelynne  lives  in  Sacramento  with 
her  husband  Elmer.  They  have  had 
four  sons:  Rick.  Gary.  Randy,  and  Jim. 

Mrs.  Meade  was  born  in  Sacramento. 
Calif.,  and  attended  Sacramento  High 
School.  Sacramento  City  College,  and 
the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley. In  December  1941.  she  began  what 
will  be  on  March  1.  1984,  35  years  and 

2  months  of  California  State  and  uni- 
versity service.  Evelynne  began  as  an 
intermediate  typist  clerk  and  worked 
for  the  California  State  department  of 
employment,  department  of  social  wel- 
fare, and  the  department  of  natural 
resources.  She  then  moved  on  to 
become  stenographer/clerk  for  the  de- 
partment of  public  works,  for  the 
chief  of  fairs  and  expositions  and  was 
senior  stenographer/clerk  in  the 
audits  division  of  the  department  of  fi- 
nance. 

It  was  in  January  1959.  that  Eve- 
lynne came  to  work  for  me  as  senior 
stenographer/clerk  and  later  served  as 
secretary  and  executive  secretary.  She 
became  the  first  female  executive  sec- 
retary to  serve  a  constitutional  officer 
in  the  history  of  California.  During 
my  years  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  I 
found  her  to  be  a  dedicated  and  trust- 
ed public  servant  who  met  every  chal- 
lenge head  on.  Evelynne  was  not  only 
a  very  efficient  and  effective  executive 
secretary,  but  my  wife  Lee  and  I 
counted  her  and  her  husband  Elmer  as 
our  close  personal  friends. 

After  leaving  my  office,  Evelynne 
came  to  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis.  Since  November  1967,  she  has 
been  the  executive  assistant  to  Chan- 
cellor Emeritus  Emil  M.  Mrak.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  her  presence  will  be 
deeply  missed. 

My  wife.  Lee,  joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating Evelynne  for  her  many  years  of 
service  to  the  people  of  California.  I 
would  like  to  wish  her  and  her  hus- 
band, Elmer,  along  with  their  four 
sons  and  six  grandchildren:  Michael, 
Kip,  Thomas,  Melissa,  Misha.  and 
Heidi,  an  enriching,  happy,  and  pros- 
perous future.* 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  recent  months  we  have  all  heard 
a  great  deal  about  the  plight  of  the  ci- 
vilians of  El  Salvador.  Many  of  them 
have  been  forced  to  flee  their  home- 
land because  of  the  civil  war  that  has 
raged  there  for  several  years  now.  This 
is  indeed  a  tragic  situation,  and  one 
that  should  not  be  ignored. 

It  seems  strange  to  me,  however, 
that  little  or  nothing  is  said  about  the 
refugees  of  another  country  in  that 
same  region:  Nicaragua.  For  the  most 
part,  the  U.S.  media  has  ignored  the 
situation  that  has  prevailed  there 
since  the  Sandinistas  seized  power  in 
1979.  Seldom  do  we  hear  about  the 
nearly  250.000  Nicaraguans  who  have 
fled  their  homeland  since  that  year, 
but  the  question  must  be  asked:  Why 
have  they  fled?  Do  prosperous,  free 
and  content  people  leave  their  native 
land  for  no  reason?  The  answer  is 
painfully  obvious;  the  Nicaraguan 
people  have  responded  with  their  feet 
to  the  oppressive  and  totalitarian  rule 
imposed  upon  them.  Rather  than 
endure  the  injustice  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  Marxist-Leninist  regime  which 
the  Sandinistas  have  sought  to  create, 
many  brave  Nicaraguans  have  taken 
their  chances  in  other,  freer  nations. 

The  time  has  come  to  recognize  Cen- 
tral America's  "other"  refugees.  I  rec- 
ommend the  following  article  that  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Washington 
Times  as  an  excellent  and  enlighten- 
ing account  of  their  plight.  It  details 
some  of  the  abuses  and  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Sandinistas  against 
their  own  people. 

(From  the  Washington  Times.  Jan.  26, 
1984] 

Refugees  Flee  Nicaragua.  Tell  of 
Sandinista  Atrocities 

(By  Jay  Mallin  Sr.) 

A  growing  number  of  refugees  are  fleeing 
Sandinista-run  Nicaragua,  according  to  re- 
ports reaching  the  U.S.  State  Department, 
and  some  of  these  refugees  are  relating  ac- 
counts of  atrocities  committed  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas in  rural  areas. 

The  Nicaraguan  exodus  is  approaching, 
comparatively,  the  size  of  the  exodus  from 
communist  Cuba  over  the  past  years.  To 
date  some  80.000  Nicaraguans  have  fled 
their  homeland  to  neighboring  Costa  Rica 
and  Honduras.  The  population  of  Nicaragua 
is  3  million. 

A  number  of  Nicaraguans  at  a  refugee 
camp  near  the  town  of  Tilaran  in  Costa 
Rica  recently  were  interviewed  by  U.S.  refu- 
gee officials.  The  Washington  Times  has  ob- 
tained transcripts  of  the  interviews,  in 
which  the  refugees  reported  witnessing  kill- 
ings, beatings  and  rapes  and  told  of  being 
subjected  to  a  torrent  of  verbal  abuses  and 
degradations  at  the  hands  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 
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Most  of  the  refugees  fleeing  Nicaragua 
have  crossed  the  border  into  Costa  Rica  on 
Nicaragua's  southern  border.  There  are  now 
approximately  50,000  Nicaraguans  in  Costa 
Rica.  Only  about  2.400  are  in  refugee  camps: 
the  remainder  are  undocumented. 

Honduras,  to  the  north,  has  received 
at>out  28.000  Nicaraguans.  More  than  half 
of  these  have  been  Miskito  Indians  from  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  country.  Some 
1.000  Indians  from  the  town  of  Francia  Sirpi 
trekked  into  Honduras  last  December,  pro- 
tected by  250  warriors  and  accompanie<i  by 
Catholic  Bishop  Salvador  Schlaefer. 

Mistreatment  of  citizens  by  the  Sandinista 
regime  has  not  been  limited  to  the  rural 
areas  near  Costa  Rica.  The  Miskito  Indians 
have  been  a  particular  target.  In  a  speech 
delivered  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute.  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Inter-American  Affairs 
Nestor  D.  Sanctiez  stated: 

"The  Nicaraguan  National  Directorate 
seems  to  be  following  the  Cuban  example 
with  zeal.  It  relentlessly  attacks  persons  and 
organizations  such  as  the  Catholic  Church 
or  the  Indian  communities  of  the  east  coast 
it  fears  might  challenge  its  power." 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the  tran- 
scripts of  interviews  with  the  Tilaran  refu- 
gees. The  full  names  of  the  interviewees  are 
withheld  for  their  protection: 

Gabriel:  "In  San  Miguelito  a  woman, 
mother  of  two  children,  who  attended 
Catholic  Masses,  was  taken  from  her  house 
at  midnight.  They  shaved  her  hair  and  cut 
her.  All  the  soldiers  raped  her  and  then 
they  cut  her  throat.  Everyone  who  attends 
Mass  is  persecuted." 

Emilia:  "When  they  arrived  at  my  house 
they  made  zanganadas  (rude  remarks). 
They  robbed  everything,  hit  people,  tor- 
tured. The  children  12  to  15  years  old  were 
taken  away,  forced  to  join  them.  Those  that 
refused  had  their  hands  destroyed  one  by 
one  so  that  they  would  tell  where  their  par- 
ents were.  Then  they  cut  their  throats:  they 
don't  waste  bullets  on  children." 

Fidelina:  "They  put  my  brother  in  his 
house  and  klllecl  him  in  his  own  house. 
They  left  him  buried  in  the  patio  of  the 
house." 

Margarito:  "They  made  my  son  and  my 
son-in-law  dig  holes.  Later  they  seized  one 
of  my  sons,  tied  him  up,  knocked  him  down. 
They  beat  him.  killing  him.  They  cut  my 
son-in-law's  throat." 

Rofina:  "They  killed  my  two  sons  and  cut 
off  their  fingers  and  toes.  Then  they  pulled 
their  bodies  behind  a  horse." 

Cecilio:  "Some  men  arrived  at  my  house, 
saying  they  were  contras  (rebels)  and  asking 
me  to  tell  them  where  the  camps  were.  I 
told  them  I  didn't  know  anything  and  then 
they  accused  me  of  being  a  piricuaco  (peas- 
ant slang  for  Sandinistas  meaning  rabid 
dog)  and  said  they  would  take  me  away. 
Once  we  were  far  from  my  house  they  said 
they  were  not  contras  but  were  from  State 
Security. 

"Almost  40  of  the  200  men  that  came  to 
my  house  remained  with  me.  They  took  me 
to  a  deep  ditch.  They  began  to  torture  me. 
They  tied  my  hands  behind  me.  leaving 
bruises.  They  hit  me.  The  blows  were  with 
the  weapons  they  carried,  AKs.  They  blind- 
folded me,  they  covered  my  mouth.  They 
got  on  top  of  me.  They  wanted  to  know  if  I 
had  any  contact  (with  the  rebels). 

"They  took  my  money  and  my  clothes, 
leaving  me  completely  naked.  Because  I  am 
a  tailor  I  had  a  measuring  tape.  They  tight- 
ened it  around  my  neck  until  I  was  almost 
without  oxygen.  They  hit  my  spine.  The 
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torture  was  for  almost  an  hour,  and  they 
warned  me  that  if  they  found  me  in  my 
house  the  next  day,  they  would  kill  me.  and 
that  is  why  I  came  here. 

"Anyone  who  makes  an  accusation 
(against  the  Sandinistas)  is  tortured  and  dis- 
appears together  with  his  family.  I  am 
frightened  because  of  this  information  I  am 
giving.  "• 
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WHAT  KIND  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
POLICY  FOR  AMERICA  AND 
THE  AUTO  INDUSTRY? 


TRIBUTE  TO  NAT  KRUMBEIN 


HON.  NORMAN  SISISKY 

of  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 

•  Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  and  our  col- 
leagues the  achievements  of  one  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia's  remarka- 
ble citizens. 

The  Order  of  the  Lion  Award  is 
Alpha  Epsilon  Pi's  premier  award.  It 
was  established  by  AEPI's  national 
council  resolution  in  1947,  and  can 
only  be  awarded  by  the  national  coun- 
cil. 

The  criteria  for  the  award  requires 
service  on  either  the  supreme  board  of 
governors  or  the  fiscal  control  board; 
and  this  service  should  extend  over  a 
span  of  many  years  and  exhibit 
achievement  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty.  It  is  awarded  only  when 
there  is  a  suitable  candidate  available. 
There  have  been  only  30  recipients  of 
this  award  since  1948. 

Nat  Krumbeii.  will  be  receiving  this 
award  on  Saturday,  March  10,  1984,  in 
Richmond,  Va. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  national 
board  in  1963,  at  the  50th  anniversary 
convention  held  in  New  York.  He  rose 
through  the  ranks  and  in  August  1971. 
at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  was  elected  na- 
tional president.  He  has  served  on  the 
fiscal  control  board  for  4  years  and 
has  served  as  a  director  of  the  Alpha 
Epsilon  PI  Foundation  since  1963.  He 
currently  serves  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  foundation. 

Mr.  Krumbein  has  established  and  is 
funding  a  scholarship  through  the 
foundation  for  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. 

Nat  has  been  the  founder  of  many 
chapters  of  this  fraternity  at  many 
different  universities.  In  addition,  Nat 
has  helped  get  hundreds  of  students 
into  college  who  would  not  have  other- 
wise received  a  college  education.  His 
commitment  to  the  youth  of  our  Com- 
monwealth has  been  and  is  admirable 
and  it  is  only  fitting  that  he  is  receiv- 
ing this  prestigious  award.« 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  I  chaired  a  hearing  of  the 
Sul>committee  on  Commerce,  Trans- 
portation, and  Tourism  regarding  the 
future  of  the  auto  industry  in  light  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  tenta- 
tive approval  of  a  proposed  joint  ven- 
ture between  General  Motors  and 
Toyota. 

One  of  the  issues  addressed  in  this 
hearing  was  whether  we  can  any 
longer  afford  the  haphazard  approach 
we  have  taken  to  the  future  of  the 
auto  industry.  In  a  recent  article  in 
Fortune,  which  I  am  here  inserting  in 
the  Record,  former  White  House  ad- 
viser Stuart  Eizenstat  argues  that  our 
current  makeshift  approach  to  indus- 
trial policy  often  results  in  self-defeat- 
ing and  contradictory  policies. 

Whether  a  decision  like  the  FTC  de- 
cision on  the  joint  venture,  with  the 
far-reaching  consequences  some  ob- 
servers suggest  it  could  have,  is  a  satis- 
factory way  of  making  industrial 
policy  is  an  important  question  which 
we  should  continue  to  explore. 

[From  Fortune.  Jan.  23.  19841 

Industrial  Policy:  Not  If.  But  How 

(By  Stuart  E.  Eizenstat) 

Every  President  since  George  Washington 
has  practiced  microeconomics  in  a  piece- 
meal, uncoordinated  way. 

If  industrial  policy  were  all  the  things  its 
critics  writing  in  Fortune  have  made  it  out 
10  be— a  guise  for  protectionism,  centralized 
planning,  and  increased  government  inter- 
vention—I would  be  opposed  too.  But  it 
need  not  be  any  of  these  things.  A  well-con- 
sidered industrial  policy  would  be  only  the 
more  effective  organization  of  what  every 
President  since  George  Washington  has 
been  doing  in  a  piecemeal,  uncoordinated 
way  when  he  makes  decisions  affecting  indi- 
vidual sectors  of  the  economy. 

Industrial  policy  is  as  old  as  the  Republic. 
The  encouragement  of  exports,  relief  from 
import  competition,  construction  of  high- 
ways and  waterways,  development  of  rail- 
roads and  airlines,  subsidized  water  for  the 
West,  price  supports  for  farmers,  the  space 
program,  environmental  regulations,  tax  in- 
centives for  business  investment  and  home 
ownership,  stockpiling  of  strategic  metals- 
all  these  involve  industrial  policy  decisions 
that  directly  affect  particular  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

From  my  White  House  experience  it  is 
clear  that  Presidents,  whether  Democratic 
or  Republican,  liberals,  moderates,  or  con- 
servatives, will  continue  to  make  mdustrial 
policy  decisions  affecting  particular  indus- 
tries as  surely  as  day  follows  night.  Our  po- 
litical system  and  economic  necessity  ensure 
that  Presidents  are  continually  bombarded 
by  requests  for  special  relief  from  individual 
companies  and  entire  industries.  Whether  it 
is  Lockheed  and  Conrail  with  F»resident 
Nixon,  Chrysler  and  synthetic  fuels  with 
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President  Carter,  or  quotas  on  Japanese 
cars.  Chinese  textiles,  and  European  steel 
with  President  Reagan,  microeconomic  deci- 
sions are  inevitable.  They  are  part  of  a  polit- 
ical process  by  which  Presidents  seek  to  sat- 
isfy influential  economic  interests  in  order 
to  govern  effectively  and  to  secure  reelec- 
tion. We  are  not  confronted  with  a  simple 
choice  between  less  or  more  government 
intervention.  The  choice  is  l>etween  fre- 
quent ad  hoc  interventions  and  more  coordi- 
nated policy. 

Decisions  are  now  made  without  any 
effort  at  coordination  and  synthesis.  Every 
significant  regulatory  decision  by  a  federal 
agency  has  an  impact  on  the  industry  regu- 
lated, but  in  my  experience  agencies  pro- 
mulgate regulations  only  in  the  context  of 
their  narrow  mandates.  This  was  the  case, 
for  example,  with  the  Carter  Administra- 
tions cotton-dust  regulations,  which  re- 
quired extensive  engineering  changes  in 
manufacturing  plants.  The  regulators  did 
not  consider  the  effect  on  the  competitive- 
ness of  the  U.S.  textile  industry. 

The  result  of  the  lack  of  coordination  is  a 
crazy  quilt— a  makeshift  industrial  policy  of 
often  contradictory  individual  decisions. 
The  effective  tax  rates  on  corporations 
show  perverse  disparities,  depending  on 
what  industry  they  are  in.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment supports  almost  half  the  R&D  un- 
dertaken in  the  U.S.  but.  again,  with  no  co- 
ordinated result.  More  than  $100  billion  a 
year  in  federally  sut>sidized  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  is  dispersed  to  industries  with  no 
consideration  of  the  impact  that  other  gov- 
ernmental decisions— import  relief,  procure- 
ment, tax  incentives.  R&D— have  on  those 
same  industries.  Each  decision  is  subject  to 
the  pressures  of  the  moment.  We  give 
import  relief  to  the  auto  industry,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  impose  on  it  expensive 
regulatory  burdens  and  relatively  high  tax 
rales,  while  providing  little  federal  R&D 
help. 

Consider  the  trade  area.  While  I  was  at 
the  White  House,  every  supplication  for 
trade  relief  came  across  my  desk  l)efore  ar- 
riving at  the  President's.  I  met  frequently 
with  representatives  of  industries  as  dispar- 
ate as  shoes  and  steel,  textiles  and  automo- 
biles. President  Carter  was  a  firm  and  vigor- 
ous free  trader,  yet  statutory,  economic,  and 
political  considerations  that  operate  in 
every  Administration  led  to  temporary 
import  relief  for  CB  radios,  high-carbon 
ferrochrome.  industrial  fasteners,  color  TV 
sets,  footwear,  and  textile  goods.  In  our  Ad- 
ministration as  in  its  predecessors,  relief  was 
rarely  conditioned  on  an  industry  commit- 
ment to  shape  up  so  as  to  avoid  the  need  for 
more  relief  later. 

Nowhere  was  this  more  evident  than  with 
the  Carter  Administration's  efforts  to  assist 
the  ailing  steel  industry— another  excursion 
into  "industrial  policy."  In  1980  the  Com- 
merce Department,  in  close  cooperation 
with  management  and  unions  in  the  indus- 
try, sent  to  the  White  House  a  program  to 
reinstate  the  trigger  price  mechanism  for 
import  relief  auid  to  provide  favorable  tax 
write-offs  and  a  stretchout  of  antipollution 
deadlines.  It  was  a  fait  accompli  by  the  time 
I  saw  it.  The  industry  was  pleased,  but  the 
public  got  little  from  the  package.  Manage- 
ment made  no  firm  commitments  to  ration- 
alize capacity  and  modernize  plants,  and 
labor  gave  no  concessions  on  wages  or  work 
rules.  Meeting  with  the  C.E.O.  ot  the  major 
steel  companies  in  the  Roosevelt  Room  of 
the  White  House.  I  was  able  to  obtain  only  a 
vague  last  minute  promise  to  reinvest  the 
additional    cash    flow    attributable    to   the 
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relief  program  in  modernization  of  plant 
and  equipment.  This  was  too  little  and  too 
late,  as  shown  by  U.S.  Steels  subsequent 
purchase  of  Marathon  Oil  Co.  Because  no 
effective  mircoeconomic  process  was  in 
place,  the  steel  rescue  amounted  to  an  open- 
ended  handout. 

It  is  time  to  stop  handing  out  relief  with- 
out achieving  anything  for  the  public  good. 
An  industrial  policy  can  help  obtain  broader 
public  benefit  from  the  inevitable  special 
relief  that  Presidents  will  grant. 

The  Chrysler  aid  package,  which  I  worked 
on  with  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  Michael 
Blumenthal  and  William  Miller,  did  entail 
trade-offs.  There  the  government  was  faced 
with  the  bankruptcy  of  a  major  U.S.  compa- 
ny, an  increase  in  concentration  and  loss  of 
competition  in  the  auto  industry,  and  a 
large  additional  drain  on  the  unemployment 
insurance  and  welfare  systems.  The  aid 
package  put  together  with  Congress  re- 
quired major  sacrifices  by  management, 
creditors,  and  labor.  It  led  to  a  new  manage- 
ment team,  a  revamped  fleet  of  cars,  and 
significant  wage  concessions.  Chrysler,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  joljs.  were  saved— and 
the  federal  government  made  money  on  the 
deal! 

Many  economists  of  various  ideological 
stripes  oppose  industrial  policy  as  an  eva- 
sion of  sound  macroeconomic  policy.  Again, 
it  need  not  be.  A  well-managed  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  is  central  to  economic  and 
industrial  health.  At  this  time  our  prime 
target  must  be  a  reduction  in  the  budget 
deficit  and  lower  interest  rates  to  promote 
sustained  economic  growth.  But  there  is  still 
a  supplemental  need  for  a  more  coherent 
set  of  micro-policies  than  those  now  em- 
ployed by  Presidents. 

I  see  "industrial  policy"  as  something  that 
moves  with  and  does  not  try  to  oppose  basic 
market  forces:  that  discourages  protection- 
ist relief  without  clear  industry-led  plans  to 
deal  with  fundamental  problems:  and  that 
eases  the  adjustments  required  by  rapid  in- 
dustrial change.  None  of  the  following  com- 
ponents of  such  a  policy  should  provoke 
hysteria: 

Government-assisted  job-training  efforts 
through  the  private  sector  for  workers  dis- 
placed by  industrial  change.  The  U.S. 
should  move  from  welfare-liked  extended 
unemployment  payments  to  an  integrated 
employment  and  training  system. 

Expanded  and  better-directed  government 
R&D  efforts  to  assist  new  industries  that 
have  major  export  opportunities  and  older 
industries  that  have  the  possibility  of  mod- 
ernizing to  remain  competitive. 

A  small  coordinating  unit  within  the 
White  House  domestic  affairs  office  I 
headed  in  the  Carter  years.  It  would  apprise 
the  President  and  Congress  of  the  effects 
that  federal  actions  in  areas  of  trade,  taxes, 
procurement,  loans,  and  the  like  have  on 
the  competitive  position  of  industries,  and  it 
would  help  the  President  coordinate  these 
actions.  The  unit  shoulc*  be  backed  up  by 
the  Commerce  Departments  industry  anal- 
ysis section. 

A  tripartite  labor,  management,  govern- 
ment board  to  serve  as  a  mechanism  for  dia- 
logue—not as  a  planning  group.  Its  central 
mission  should  be  to  help  find  ways  to  in- 
crease management  efficiency,  worker  pro- 
ductivity, and  wage  moderation,  all  without 
the  club  of  recession.  It  could  help  achieve 
trade-offs  between  government,  labor,  and 
management.  I  well  recall  something  that 
Lane  Kirkland  of  the  AFL-CIO  told  us  at 
the  White  House  during  our  days  of  double- 
digit  inflation  and  high  interest  rates:  if  we 
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got  him  5%  interest  rates  from  the  Fed,  he 
would  help  get  us  5%  wage  demands  from 
the  unions.  The  pay  and  price  committees 
we  esUblished  late  in  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration began  to  provide  a  forum  for  dia- 
logue, but  the  requirement  that  they  act  in 
the  open  according  to  the  'sunshine  laws" 
impaired  their  effectiveness.  So  did  the  poor 
overall  economic  environment— a  clear  indi- 
cation that  no  industrial  policy  can  succeed 
without  positive  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies. 

Some  proponents  of  industrial  policy  have 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  federal  financ- 
ing institution  modeled  on  the  old  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation.  This  idea 
should  be  approached  with  great  caution.  A 
Treasury  study  done  during  our  Administra- 
tion noted  many  positive  accomplishments 
by  the  RFC.  It  provided  needed  investment 
funds  during  a  time  of  collapse  in  private 
capital  markets,  and  it  helped  in  the  transi- 
tion from  a  peacetime  to  a  wartime  econo- 
my by  financing  defense  plants.  But  the 
RFC  became  politicized  over  the  years,  and 
what  role  a  revived  RFC  would  have  in 
today's  economy  remains  ill  defined. 

Industrial  policy  along  the  lines  I  have  in- 
dicated would  not  be  a  panacea,  of  course, 
even  with  a  much  longer  list  of  components. 
But  together  with  sound  budget,  tax,  and 
monetary  policies,  such  an  approach  could 
help  America  finish  the  balance  of  the  20th 
Century  in  a  healthier,  stronger,  more  com- 
petitive position  than  it  otherwise  would. 
The  question  is  not  whether  to  have  an  in- 
dustrial policy,  but  whether  to  have  it  with 
or  without  coordination.* 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LENOX  HILL  HOSPITAL 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  21,  1984 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
recognize  and  congratulate  the  Lenox 
Hill  Hospital,  which  will  be  commemo- 
rating the  10th  anniversary  of  its 
health  education  center  on  March  5. 

This  storefront  facility  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  New  York  City,  offering 
free  health  education  and  information 
to  more  than  200,000  New  Yorkers. 
Since  that  time,  the  health  education 
center  has  established  itself  as  a  na- 
tional leader  in  preventative  medicine 
through  such  programs  as  free  health 
education  and  screening,  literature, 
exhibits,  lectures,  audiovisual  pro- 
grams, counseling,  and  the  tel-med 
telephone  service,  which  features  free 
tape  recorded  messages  answering  tens 
of  thousands  of  health-related  ques- 
tions annually. 

On  the  occasion  of  its  10th  anniver- 
sary, I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
recognizing  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions that  the  Lenox  Hill  Hospital 
Health  Education  Center  has  made  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  New 
York  community.  I  encourage  this 
center  to  continue  expanding  its  di- 
verse community  programs  as  a  model 
for  other  health  facilities  in  the 
Nation.* 
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FOURTH  QUARTER  FINANCIAL 
REPORT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
STEEL  CAUCUS 


HON.  LYNN  MARTIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 

•  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  accordance  with  Executive 
Committee  Order  No.  1.  I  am  respect- 
fully submitting  herewith  the  finan- 
cial report  of  the  Congressional  Steel 
Caucus  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1983, 
for  insertion  into  the  Record,  The 
report  is  as  follows: 

Quarterly  Report:  Fund  Balance  Statement, 
1983,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Con- 
gressional Steel  Caucus 
Balance    remaining    (as   of   Sep- 
tember 30,  1983) $4,879.19 

Total  revenues  (clerk  hire,  dues, 
donations) 15,105.05 

Total 19,984.24 

Less  expenses: 

October  1983 5,862.82 

September  1983 6.339.98 

December  1983 4.280.59 

Total 16.483.39 

Total   unexpended   revenues  (as 
of  December  31,  1983) 3,500.85 

Quarterly  Report:  Cumulative  Statement  of 
Expenses.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Congressional  Steel  Caucus 

Salaries $55,241.79 

Travel 0 

Stationary 718.74 

Postage 211.31 

Telephone 1.126.37 

Publications 527.35 

Equipment 5.586.45 

Printing 1.643.50 

Miscellaneous 12.152.18 

Total  expenses  (as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1983) 77.207.69 

98th  Congress— Members  of  the 

Congressional  Steel  Caucus 

(Members  who  have  paid  dues  as  of 

December  31.  1983) 

Sonny  Montgomery.  Bill  Nichols.  George 
O'Brien.  Bill  Coyne.  Bill  dinger.  Cardiss 
Collins.  Ron  Wyden.  Bud  Hillis.  Donald 
Pease.  Jim  Oberstar.  Gus  Savage.  Nick  Joe 
Rahall.  Ray  Kogovsek.  Bob  McEwen.  Sam 
B.  Hall.  Robert  Walker,  Clement  Zablocki, 
John  Murtha.  Richard  Shelby,  Ralph 
Regula,  and  Mark  Siljander. 

Tom  Bevill.  Tom  Kindness.  Stan  Lundine. 
Henry  Nowak.  Robert  Roe.  Alan  Mollohan. 
Mary  Rose  Oakar.  George  Gekas.  Peter 
Kostmayer.  Robert  Borski.  Howard  Nielson. 
Frank  Guarini.  Robert  Davis.  Joeseph 
Kolter.  Chris  Smith.  Jamie  Whitten. 
Charles  Wilson,  William  Goodling,  Jack  Ed- 
wards, and  Doug  Barnard. 

Joseph  Gaydos,  Doug  Walgren,  Bruce 
Vento,  Lawrence  Coughlin.  Barbara  A.  Mi- 
kulski.  Joseph  Addabbo.  Joseph  McDade, 
Richard  Schulze,  Austin  Murphy,  Jack 
Fields,  Doug  Applegate.  George  Miller. 
Marty  Russo.  Don  Ritter,  John  Dingell, 
Dennis  Eckart,  James  Martin,  E.  Thomas 
Coleman,  Clarence  Miller,  Gene  Taylor,  and 
Bud  Shuster. 

William  Ford,  Tom  Luken,  Bob  Edgar, 
Katie    Hall.    Louis    Stokes,    Gus    Yatron, 
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Harley  O.  Staggers,  Clarence  Long,  Ben 
Erdreich,  Lyle  Williams,  George  Brown. 
Thomas  Ridge,  Mel  Price,  Lynn  Martin,  Bill 
Young,  Thomas  Carper.  Bernard  Dwyer. 
Bill  Emerson.  William  Lipinski.  and  Marcy 
Kaptur.* 


LOST  INTEREST  UNDER 
BANKRUPTCY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  a  quirk  in  the  tax-accounting  rules, 
many  depositors  of  bankrupt  financial 
institutions  are  required  to  pay  income 
tax  on  interest  that  they  have  not  re- 
ceived and  may  never  receive— merely 
because  the  interest  was  credited  to 
their  accounts  prior  to  the  filing  of 
the  bankruptcy  petition.  This  interest 
is  often  in  limbo.  In  cases  where  it 
may  never  be  paid,  it  should  be  taxed 
only  if  and  when  it  is  actually  received 
by  the  depositors. 

Taxing  it  when  received  not  only 
would  provide  a  more  accurate  meas- 
ure of  each  year's  income,  it  would 
delay  the  tax  until  the  year  in  which 
the  depositors  receive  the  funds  on 
which  the  tax  is  imposed.  In  fact,  until 
that  latter  year,  many  of  the  recipi- 
ents may  not  even  have  money  to  pay 
the  tax. 

This  quirk  in  the  current  tax  law  is 
something  that.  I  believe.  Congress 
never  intended.  It  arises  because  of 
the  interplay  between  the  tax-account- 
ing rules  in  Internal  Revenue  Code 
section  451  and  a  doctrine  known  as 
the  constructive-receipt  doctrine. 

Under  the  constructive-receipt  doc- 
trine, a  depositor  reporting  taxable 
income  on  a  cash  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements method  of  accounting— 
the  method  used  by  most  individuals- 
includes  interest  in  income  during  the 
year  it  is  credited  to  the  account  and 
first  available  for  withdrawal.  Thus,  if 
a  bank  credits  interest  to  an  account 
and  the  interest  is  available  for  with- 
drawal by  the  depositor  until  the  next 
day,  when  the  bank  files  a  bankruptcy 
petition,  the  interest  must  be  included 
in  the  depositors'  income  that  year- 
even  though  it  is  no  longer  available 
for  withdrawal  and  even  though  it 
may  never  be  paid. 

This  lost  interest,  although  included 
currently  in  income,  cannot  be  deduct- 
ed until  the  first  taxable  year  during 
which  there  is  no  longer  any  chance 
that  it  will  be  paid.  Due  to  the  unique 
complexity  of  the  claims  arising  in  a 
bankruptcy,  particularly  with  the  fail- 
ure of  an  uninsured  bank,  the  lost  in- 
terest may  not  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion until  some  time  in  the  distant 
future. 

If  the  lost  interest  were  not  included 
in  income  in  the  first  place,  no  deduc- 
tion would  be  necessary  and,  in  fact. 
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no  future  deduction  would  be  allowed 
under  current  law. 

Therefore,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  modify  the  tax-account- 
ing rules  under  Internal  Revenue  Code 
section  451  to  eliminate  the  unneces- 
sary harsh  treatment  of  depositors  of 
an  insolvent  financial  institution  by 
providing  a  more  reasonable  account- 
ing of  their  interest  income.  Interest 
that  is  otherwise  includable  in  their 
current  taxable  income  under  present 
law,  but  that  they  have  not  received, 
would  not  have  to  be  included  in  their 
taxable  income  until  the  year  it  is  re- 
ceived.# 


TRADE  ACT  OP  1974 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21.  1984 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  expand  on  a  provision  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  known  as  the  Jack- 
son-Vanik  amendment.  That  amend- 
ment was  added  to  promote  freedom 
of  emigration  in  nonmarket  economy 
or  Communist  countries,  and  the  law 
states  that  most-favored-nation  (MFN) 
trade  benefits  and  low-interest  credits 
will  not  be  available  to  such  countries 
if  they  deny  their  citizens  the  opportu- 
nity to  eniigrate,  or  if  they  impose 
more  than  a  nominal  tax  on  those  who 
desire  to  emigrate. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  of  our 
law  was  to  promote  fundamental 
human  rights  in  those  countries.  Yet  I 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  have  found 
over  the  years  that  these  few  restric- 
tions are  not  sufficient  to  adequately 
cover  the  types  of  harassment  and 
deprivation  suffered  routinely  by  citi-' 
zens  in  Communist  countries  who  ex- 
press the  desire  to  emigrate. 

We  in  the  Congress  are  confronted 
with  these  issues  each  year  when  we 
vote  on  whether  to  permit  the  admin- 
istration to  waive  the  provisions  of 
Jackson-Vanik  in  order  to  give  Com- 
munist Romania  the  benefit  of  receiv- 
ing favorable  MFN  status.  It  is  on 
these  yearly  occasions  when  it  be- 
comes most  clear  the  types  of  Govern- 
ment-encouraged hardship  suffered  by 
would-be  emigrants  in  many  nonmar- 
ket economy  countries. 

As  an  example,  during  last  year's  dis- 
cussion of  practices  in  Romania,  the 
U.S.  Helsinki  Watch  Committee  stated 
that  "Romania's  internal  policies  have 
deteriorated  to  the  point  where  Roma- 
nia is  now  one  of  the  worst  human 
rights  offenders  in  Eastern  Europe." 
The  Commission  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe  reporteel  last  year 
that  emigration  statistics  alone  do  not 
give  an  accurate  picture  of  emigration, 
and  that  behind  almost  each  of  the 
emigration  figures  "were  months  and 
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often  years  of  harassment  and  proce 
dural  and  economic  obstacles." 

A  further  example  was  found  last 
year  in  the  semiannual  report  by 
President  Reagan  to  the  Commission 
on  Implementing  the  Helsinki  Pinal 
Act  by  Romania,  covering  the  6-month 
period  between  December  1,  1982  and 
May  31.  1983.  That  report  discussed 
extensive  harassment  and  stated  that: 

Repressive  policies  on  human  rights  mat- 
ters makes  iU  position  more  compatible 
with  those  of  the  Sovient  Union  and  some 
other  Eastern  European  countries. 

A  report  by  the  Senate  Poreign  Re- 
lation Committee  of  last  year  cities 
specific  types  of  harassment  of  those 
desiring  to  emigrate,  stating  that: 

It  has  been  reported  that  often  .  .  .  indi- 
viduals desiring  to  emigrate  are  harassed  at 
their  workplace  or  fired  from  their  jobs  and 
that  their  children  and  spouses  are  also  har- 
assed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  and  other  similar 
observations  by  creditable  organiza- 
tions such  as  these  are  most  disturb- 
ing, and  reflect  what  I  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  heard  from  these 
and  other  sources.  In  fact,  there  are 
numerous  specific  forms  of  harass- 
ment which  have  been  listed  by  vari- 
ous sources  and  which  have  come  to 
the  attention  of  me  and  a  number  of 
my  colleagues.  The  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  expands  the  provi- 
sions of  Jackson-Vanik  to  include  ac- 
tions which  we  know  take  place  and 
which  we  believe  are  not  only  con- 
doned by  the  Government  involved, 
but  most  often  instigated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

My  legislation  is  offered  in  the 
hopes  that  its  passage  will  discourage 
these  types  of  human  rights  violation 
and  in  the  hope  it  might  help  relieve  a 
little  of  the  suffering  currently  inflict- 
ed on  would-be  emigrants  in  Commu- 
nist countries.  In  the  words  of  the  U.S. 
Helsinki  Watch  Committee: 

The  spirit  of  ihe  i Jackson-Vanik)  amend- 
ment has  l>een  interpreted  to  include  the 
human  rights  situation  as  a  whole. 

The  legislation  adds  the  following 
regarding  Communist  countries  seek- 
ing MFN  benefits  and  credits,  to  in- 
clude a  country  that: 

(4)  Discriminates,  or  permits,  encourages 
or  condones  discrimination  because  of  reli- 
gious beliefs: 

(5)  Permits,  encourages,  or  condones  har- 
assment of  would-be  emigrates  and  their 
families  in  all  forms,  including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  the  following:  (a)  Eviction  from  dwell- 
ing place:  (b)  arbitrary  detention,  arrest,  or 
imprisonment,  including  subjection  to 
charges  of  economic  crimes  such  as  parasit- 
ism and  theft:  <c)  confiscation  of  ration 
cards;  (d)  confiscation  of  identification 
cards;  (e)  harassment  in  school  or  on  the 
Job;  ((>  deprivation  of  place  in  school:  (g) 
dismissal  from  job.  demotion  from  job.  relo- 
cation/transfer of  employment:  (h)  confis- 
cation of  household  goods:  and  (i)  incarcer- 
ation in  psychiatric  hospitals.* 
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SXJPPORT     GROWS     FOR     CIGA- 
RETTE EXCISE  TAX  INCREASE 


February  21,  1984 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21.  1984 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1982,  during  consideration  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982.  Congress  came  very  close  to 
enacting  a  permanent  increase  in  the 
cigarette  excise  tax  to  16  cents.  Re- 
grettably, the  increase  was  made  tem- 
porary, only  through  1985. 

In  October,  I  introduced  H.R.  4125 
which  would  raise  the  excise  tax  per- 
manently to  28  cents  per  package.  The 
28-cent  figure  represents  the  amount 
of  tax  which  Congress  would  have  im- 
posed in  TEFRA.  had  it  simply  in- 
dexed the  excise  tax  to  inflation 
during  the  period  1951  through  1981. 
In  1951.  Congress  imposed  an  8-cent 
tax  and  did  not  increase  it  for  31 
years. 

H.R.  4125  now  has  14  cosponsors.  In 
addition,  in  December,  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  recom- 
mended an  increase  in  the  Federal 
excise  tax  on  cigarettes. 

I  ask  that  a  report  of  the  Coalition 
on  Smoking  OR  Health  on  the  action 
by  the  Advisory  Council  be  made  part 
of  the  record  at  this  point. 

I  urge  Members  who  have  not  yet 
joined  in  supporting  H.R.  4125  to  do  so 
now.  This  legislation  will  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  Rec- 
ommends AN  Increase  in  the  Federal  Cig- 
arette Excise  Tax 

In  early  December  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Social  Security  concluded  its  delibera- 
tions and  recommended  that  federal  excise 
taxes  on  cigarettes  be  increased  with  the  ad- 
ditional revenue  to  be  earmarked  to  the 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 
The  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security 
was  appointed  in  September  1982  to  recom- 
mend solutions  to  the  financial  crisis  facing 
the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
and  Medicare  program.  Over  the  past  15 
months  the  Advisory  Council  has  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  and  considered  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  options  for  reducing  the  expected  def- 
icit in  the  Medicare  program. 

From  the  beginning  the  Coalition  urged 
the  Advisory  Council  to  recommend  an  in- 
crease in  the  cigarette  excise  tax  to  reduce 
the  Medicare  deficit.  Under  intensive  pres- 
sure from  the  tobacco  lobby,  the  Advisory 
Council  in  August  1983  originally  voted  not 
to  recommend  an  increase  in  the  federal  cig- 
arette excise  tax.  However,  after  fully  con- 
sidering all  of  the  evidence  about  the  rela- 
tionship l)etween  smoking  and  health  and 
the  health  care  costs  directly  attributable  to 
smoking,  the  Advisory  Council  voted  to  re- 
verse its  position  in  September  1983  and  to 
recommend  an  increase  in  the  cigarette  and 
alcohol  excise  taxes  as  the  only  tax  in- 
creases to  be  included  in  its  Report.  Critical 
to  the  Advisory  Council's  decision  was  a 
finding  by  its  that  there  is  a  direct  demon- 
strated correlation  between  the  use  of  ciga- 
rettes  and    increased    federal    health   care 


costs.  The  Council  also  concluded  that  an 
increase  in  the  cigarette  excise  tax  repre- 
sents "the  most  fair  and  equitable "  of  the 
revenue  enhancement  alternatives  consid- 
ered. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Council  have  been  forwarded  to  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  Secre- 
tary Margaret  Heckler  for  her  review  and 
approval.  They  will  then  be  forwarded  to 
Congress  for  consideration.  What  action 
Congress  will  take  during  an  election  year  is 
difficult  to  predict  but  given  the  mounting 
federal  deficit  and  the  financial  crisis  facing 
the  Medicare  system.  Congress  is  under  in- 
creasing pressure  to  act.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM 
BEHMOIRAM 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  21,  1984 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  congratulate 
six  distinguished  citizens,  who  will  be 
honored  at  the  72d  anniversary  ban- 
quet of  the  National  Council  of  Young 
Israel.  Young  Israel  with  its  branches 
in  the  United  States.  Canada,  and 
Israel  is  an  organization  which  has 
dedicated  itself  through  its  various 
programs  and  activities  to  providing 
both  religious  and  nonsectarian  bene- 
fits to  the  citizens  and  individual  com- 
munities of  our  Nation.  It  has  stood  up 
for  the  principles  that  make  America 
great.  It  has  encouraged  people  to 
become  active  in  community  affairs 
and  the  free  political  process,  while  re- 
maining true  to  the  ancient  Torah 
heritage  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Such  a  record  of  service  however,  is 
only  possible  through  the  unselfish 
commitment  of  various  individuals  in  a 
community.  The  people  to  be  honored 
at  Young  Israel's  banquet  are  model 
examples  of  such  individuals. 

William  Behmoiram.  who  is  a  promi- 
nent leader  of  the  Jericho.  Long 
Island  Jewish  community  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Forest  Green  Park  Ceme- 
tery, will  receive  the  Young  Israel 
"Humanitarian  Award"  for  demon- 
strating continued  concern  for  the 
welfare  and  dignity  of  his  fellow  man. 

Jack  Gold,  a  leader  of  Young  Israel 
branches  in  Crown  Heights  and  Belle 
Harbor,  will  receive  the  "Community 
Service  Award."  Mr.  Gold  has  dedicat- 
ed his  life  to  the  selfless  service  of  his 
community. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ruby  and  Judy  Gruen- 
baum.  prominent  leaders  of  the  Forest 
Hills  Young  Israel  community  will  re- 
ceive the  "Golden  Shofar  Award." 
Both  have  been  key  figures  in  the  Na- 
tional Young  Israel  movement;  Mr. 
Gruenbaum  as  vice  president  of  the 
national  council  and  Mrs.  Gruenbaum 
in  her  enthusiastic  activity  as  a 
member  of  the  presidium  of  Young  Is- 
raels Womens  League. 
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The  spiritual  leader  of  the  Young 
Israel  of  Hillcrest,  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing figures  of  the  American  orthodox 
rabbinate,  Rabbi  Simcha  Krauss,  will 
receive  the  'Silver  Shofar  Award"  for 
his  record  of  accomplishment  as  one 
of  Americas  leading  pulpit  rabbis. 

William  Tate,  who  is  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  district  65  United  Auto  Work- 
ers of  America  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Bedford  Stuyvesant  Res- 
toration Corp.  will  receive  Young  Isra- 
els "'Man  of  the  Year  Award."  Mr. 
Tate  has  received  many  citations  for 
his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  noble 
causes  and  has  long  been  active  in  the 
struggle  for  human  rights  and  free- 
dom. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  and  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  that 
all  the  aforementioned  individuals 
have  devoted  much  of  their  time, 
effort  and  care  for  the  betterment  of 
their  communities  and  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  principles  of  Young  Israel 
and  our  country. 

I  would  also  like  my  colleagues  to 
recognize  the  following  citizens  for 
their  devotion  and  service  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Young  Israel.  As  I 
have  previously  mentioned  the  Young 
Israel  is  an  organization  whose  valua- 
ble programs  benefit  all.  At  Young  Is- 
raels 72d  anniversary  banquet  in  New 
York  City  these  distinguished  people 
will  be  presented  with  citations  of 
honor  in  recognition  of  their  devoted 
service.  The  following  people  in  alpha- 
betical order  will  receive  Young  Israels 
prestigious  Shofar  Award: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  and  Zena 
Dachs  of  the  Young  Israel  of  Wood- 
mere.  N.Y. 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Heshy  Gissinger,  of 
the  Young  Israel  of  Bedford  Bay,  N.Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Goldfarb  of  the 
Young  Israel  of  Flatbush.  N.Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Goldstein  of  the 
Young  Israel  of  Pelham  Parkway,  N.Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Horowitz  of  the 
Young  Israel  of  Oak  Woods,  Mo. 

Mr.  Joe  King  of  the  Young  Israel  of 
Williamsburg,  N.Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Mochan,  presi- 
dent of  Young  Israel  of  Avenue  K, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Turner  of  the 
Young  Israel  of  Oceanside,  N.Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Weiss,  presi- 
dent of  Young  Israel  of  Greater 
Miami,  Fla. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Zoldan,  nation- 
al commander,  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  U.S.A.  of  the  young  Israel  of 
Canton,  Ohio. 

At  their  banquet  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Young  Israel  will  also  have  a  spe- 
cial memorial  to  the  late  New  York 
State  Senator  Jeremiah  Bloom,  of  the 
19th  senatorial  district.  He  will  be  re- 
membered for  his  distinctive  responsi- 
bility and  leadership  regarding  many 
noble  causes. 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  distin- 
guished persons  being  honored  by  the 
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National  Council  of  Young  Israel  are 
deserving  of  national  attention  and 
recognition  for  their  great  efforts  on 
behalf  of  their  communities.* 


MATTHEW  PATRICK  LYNCH 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mat- 
thew Patrick  Lynch  of  Sherman  Oaks. 
Calif.,  will  be  honored  on  February  24, 
1984,  on  the  occasion  of  the  comple- 
tion of  his  term  of  office  as  president 
of  the  Sherman  Oaks  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Lynch  has  involved  himself  in 
his  community  in  many  ways  and 
through  many  organizations.  He  has 
served  as  an  officer  of  the  San  Fernan- 
do Valley  Business  and  Professional 
Association,  the  Committee  Investigat- 
ing Valley  Independent  City  County 
(CI  Vice ),  Breakfast  Forum,  West 
Valley  Community  Hospital,  Mid- 
Valley  Police  Council,  Build  Rehabili- 
tation Industries.  Inc.,  United  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  and  the  Free  En- 
terprise Committee.  He  is  a  member 
and  supporter  of  many  other  commu- 
nity-oriented organizations,  and  in  ad- 
dition serves  on  the  advisory  boards  of 
the  Citizens  Legal  Defense  Alliance, 
the  Panorama  Institute  of  Health,  and 
the  California  Child  Study  Founda- 
tion. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  memorialize  the  talents, 
energy,  and  public  spirit  of  this  dedi- 
cated gentleman.* 


USIA  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 
ON  PUBLIC  DIPLOMACY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  21,  1984 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  clear  that  our 
overseas  information  programs  are  an 
important  part  of  our  overall  foreign 
policy.  The  recent  report  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Public  Diplomacy  empha- 
sizes this  fact. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
report,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
insert  into  the  Record,  '"A  Message 
from  the  Chairman,"  by  Commission 
Chairman  Edwin  J.  Feulner.  Jr.,  and  a 
summary  of  the  points  made  by  the 
Commission  in  its  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

A  Message  From  the  Chairman 
(By  Edwin  J.  Feulner.  Jr.) 

Public  diplomacy  has  come  of  age. 

During  the  last  several  years,  as  foreign 
policy  decisions  have  been  seen  to  have  a 
direct  impact  on  American  politics  and  the 
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economy,  the  role  of  public  diplomacy  has 
been  substantially  heightened.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact,  the  importance  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  within  the  foreign  af- 
fairs community  has  been  correspondingly 
increased. 

This  Administration,  with  the  Commis- 
sion's strong  support,  has  undertaken  a 
long-term  conunitment  to  augment  USIAs 
financial  resources  and  modernize  its  facili- 
ties. It  is  heartening  to  those  who  believe  in 
the  importance  of  public  diplomacy  that  the 
long-time  ""starvation  diet"'  of  the  Agency 
has  been  to  some  extent  overcome,  particu- 
larly at  a  time  of  great  pressure  to  reduce 
federal  spending.  Funding  levels  have  in- 
creased in  the  last  three  years,  although 
measured  in  constant  dollars,  the  Agency 
still  operates  at  a  substantially  lower  budget 
level  than  it  enjoyed  in  its  peak  post  war 
years. 

Effective  communication  of  American 
policies  and  values  is  an  important  tool  for 
the  policymaker.  There  are  severe  limita- 
tions on  military  action  in  virtually  any  for- 
eign policy  crisis.  Similarly,  concerted  eco- 
nomic action  is  difficult  because  of  domestic 
political  considerations  and  because  coordi- 
nated action  among  allies  is  often  difficult 
to  achieve.  Thus,  public  diplomacy  often  be- 
comes the  most  appropriate,  indeed  some- 
times the  only,  course  of  action  available  to 
our  policymakers. 

However,  public  diplomacy  is  important  in 
its  own  right  not  just  as  the  "other  option." 
As  Disraeli  said.  ""It  is  with  words  that  we 
govern  men."'  The  role  of  semantics  is  criti- 
cal in  any  battle  of  ideas.  This  Commission 
has  expended  considerable  effort  during  the 
past  year  on  this  issue,  and  we  invite  public 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  traveled 
throughout  the  world  a  great  deal  during 
the  past  several  years,  and  we  have  talked 
with  many  USIA  officers  and  American  am- 
bassadors. We  have  also  met  with  a  numl)er 
of  senior  foreign  policymakers  in  Washing- 
ton. We  have  been  consistently  impressed 
by  the  quality  of  USIA  personnel  and  the 
high  regard  in  which  they  are  held  by 
others  in  the  foreign  affairs  community. 
Their  ability  to  reach  foreign  opinion  lead- 
ers, to  explain  the  subtle  nuances  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  to  convey  the  universal 
regard  that  Americans  of  all  political  per- 
suasions have  for  our  system  of  government, 
and  their  ability  to  respond  quickly  with  of- 
ficial U.S.  Government  views  on  fastbreak- 
ing  events  make  the  USIA  professional  an 
essential  part  of  the  American  foreign 
policy  process. 

Much  of  USIA's  work  is  not  new.  It  in- 
cludes time-tested  techniques  which  are 
used  by  our  allies  and  adversaries  as  well: 
exchange  programs,  foreign,  radio  broadcast- 
ing, television,  magazines,  books,  libraries 
and  cultural  centers,  and  many  other  activi- 
ties which  are  discussed  and  evaluated  in 
this  report. 

The  current  Administration,  and  particu- 
larly USIA  Director  Charles  Z.  Wick,  have 
brought  new  energy  and  a  renewed  sense  of 
purpose  to  the  Agency.  Director  Wick,  while 
occasionally  criticized  for  his  personal  style, 
has  nonetheless  brought  the  Agency  to  the 
forefront  of  U.S.  foreign  affairs.  New  initia- 
tives, such  as  "Euronet"  (satellite  television 
links  to  embassies  in  Europe),  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Voice  of  America,  youth  ex- 
changes, and  substantial  expansion  of  edu- 
cational exchange  programs,  have  led  to  a 
heightened  sense  of  the  importance  and  rel- 
evance of  the  niission  of  USIA. 
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Director  Wick  has  opened  up  USIA  to  new 
ideas  and  new  people.  Private  sector  adviso- 
ry committees  have  brought  some  of  the 
best  minds  from  America's  private  sector  to 
the  work  of  public  diplomacy.  Their  ideas 
have  been  a  positive  stimulus  to  USIA. 

Certain  policy  and  managerial  changes 
have  raised  criticism  as  well  as  support 
;unong  members  of  Congress  and  the  na- 
tional news  media.  While  this  Commission 
has  been  alert  to  such  criticism,  it  is  our 
judgment  that  the  improvements  have  far 
outweighed  whatever  shortcomings  might 
be  seen  in  the  Agency. 

The  conununication  skills  and  advisory  ca- 
pabilities of  USIA  today  are  being  more  ef- 
fectively utilized.  Their  full  use  in  the 
making  of  foreign  policy— as  well  as  in 
policy  implementation— will  not  be  realized 
until  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  participates  regularly  as  a  statutory 
advisor  to  the  National  Security  Council. 
This  is  a  recommendation  which  the  Com- 
mission has  made  previously.  We  strongly 
endorse  it  again  this  year. 

The  United  States  Information  Agency  is 
effectively  carrying  out  its  legislative  man- 
date. We  commend  this  report  to  everyone 
interested  in  public  diplomacy. 

The  Role  or  USIA  and  Public  Diplomacy 
The  Commission  recommends  that  a  Pres- 
idential Directive  be  issued  implementing 
Congressional  intent  that  the  Director  of 
USIA  serve  as  a  statutory  advisor  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and  as  the  principal 
advisor  to  the  President  on  foreign  public 
opinion  and  the  conduct  of  public  diploma- 
cy. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  a  task 
force  be  created  under  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council  to  assess  the  problem  of  seman- 
tics in  the  international  "war  of  words"  and 
propose  an  institutionalized  means  to 
counter  misleading  terminology  and  in- 
crease the  accuracy  of  international  politi- 
cal discourse. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA's 
capability  to  assess  the  probable  reaction  of 
foreign  public  opinion  be  utilized  in  the 
making  of  every  major  foreign  policy  pro- 
posal or  policy  options  study. 

VOICE  OF  AMERICA 

The  Commission  believes  it  is  urgent  and 
essential  that  the  U.S.  do  more  to  ensure 
that  the  Voice  of  America  can  deliver  a 
strong,  reliable  signal  worldwide. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  VOA 
give  a  higher  priority  to  research  and  devel- 
opment on  direct  satellite  broadcasting 
(DBS)  technology. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  a  Spe- 
cial Representative  of  the  President  with 
the  rank  of  ambassador  be  appointed  to  co- 
ordinate U.S.  Government  activities  relating 
to  the  negotiation  of  VOA  transmitter  site 
agreements. 

The  Commission  believes  that  placing 
Radio  Marti  within  the  Voice  of  America  is 
questionable  public  policy  that  sets  a  prece- 
dent of  uncertain  consequence.  The  Com- 
mission recommends  that  USIA  take  care  to 
ensure  that  VOAs  Charter  is  not  compro- 
mised, that  Radio  Marti  meets  the  highest 
standards  of  accuraicy  and  objectivity,  and 
that  it  not  become  the  voice  of  any  single 
segment  of  American  society. 

RESEARCH 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
staff  and  budget  of  the  Office  of  Research 
be  increased  substantially  to  provide  the  re- 
search capability  required  for  national  secu- 
rity and  foreign  policy  needs  and  for  the 
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regular     and     methodical     evaluation     of 
Agency  programs  and  products. 

EXHIBITS 

The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA 
strengthen  American  cultural  and  political 
presence  through  an  expanded  exhibits  pro- 
gram in  Western  Europe  and  the  Third 
World. 

PRIVATE  SECTOR  PROGRAMS 

The  Commission  recommends  that  Con- 
gress not  extend  the  requirement  that  it  be 
notified  fifteen  days  in  advance  of  all  USIA 
program  grants. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  USIA 
seek  and  encourage  promising  new  organiza- 
tions to  participate  in  its  grant  programs. 
Effective,  traditionally-funded  organiza- 
tions, subject  to  careful  scrutiny  and  period- 
ic review,  should  continue  to  play  a  central 
role  in  multiplying  what  can  be  accom- 
plished through  government  programs. 

DONATED  BOOKS 

The  Commission  recommends  that  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  increasing  the  tax  de- 
duction for  donated  books  to  increase  the 
incentive  for  publishers  to  donate  books  for 
USIA  program  use. 

ENGLISH  TEACHING 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Agency  strengthen  its  English  teaching  pro- 
grams and  give  increased  support  to  Bina- 
tional  Centers.* 


PATRICIA  OLSON  PLACES  FIRST 
IN  VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  21.  1984 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  outstanding  resident  of 
Cherry  Hill,  N.J..  Patricia  Olson.  Pa- 
tricia, in  her  junior  year  at  Cherry 
Hill  High  School  East,  has  been 
awarded  first  place  in  the  New  Jersey 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest,  sponsored 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Pa- 
tricia represented  the  Cherry  Hill 
V.F.W.,  Post  2218. 

The  contest  required  all  entrants  to 
write  a  short  composition  on  a  specific 
topic.  This  year's  topic  was  "My  Role 
in  Upholding  Our  Constitution."  In 
winning  the  statewide  competition,  Pa- 
tricia won  a  $2,000  scholarship  and 
earned  the  right  to  represent  New 
Jersey  in  the  national  competition, 
which  will  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.  in  March. 

Patricia's  composition,  which  em- 
phasizes the  fundamental  right  of  all 
Americans  to  express  themselves 
freely,  shows  a  unique  appreciation  of 
life  in  a  free  society.  Indeed,  her 
family,  friends,  and  fellow  New  Jer- 
seyans  should  take  pride  in  her  accom- 
plishment. 

I  commend  Patricia  for  this  fine 
achievement,  and  know  that  she  will 
serve  New  Jersey  well  at  the  national 
competition  in  March.  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  wishing 
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Patricia  Olson  the  best  of  luck,  not 
only  in  Washington,  D.C.  but  in  her 
every  endeavor.  I  respectfully  request 
that  Patricia's  winning  composition  be 
entered  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Patricia  Olson's  winning  composition 
follows: 

•  Freedom  is  the  building  block  of  our  be- 
loved Constitution— the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  The  freedom  of  religion,  the  freedom 
of  speech,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
freedoms  to  assemble  and  to  petition— these 
freedoms  were  given  to  us  by  our  Pounding 
Fathers  so  that  we  would  be  active  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Even  if  Americans  disagree 
with  Government  leaders.  Americans  have 
the  right  to  exercise  these  civil  liberties. 

My  idea  of  how  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion was  inspired  by  Voltaire's  words.  TU 
disagree  with  everything  you  say.  but  I  will 
defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  it."  Al- 
though Voltaire  specifically  addresses  the 
freedom  of  speech  in  this  quotation,  the 
general  meaning  can  be  applied  to  all  four 
freedoms. 

America  is  a  special  land  because  il  allows 
anyone  to  practice  whatever  religion  he  de- 
sires. Unlike  other  countries.  America  per- 
mits its  people  to  worship  openly  without 
fear  of  being  arrested  or  penalized  for  their 
religious  beliefs.  As  an  American.  I  have 
been  given  the  freedom  to  practice  my 
chosen  religion.  My  role  in  upholding  the 
Constitution  in  this  instance  is  to  be  an 
active  church  member. 

The  freedom  of  speech  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant civil  liberty  granted  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  However,  this  is  truly  a  privilege 
that  is  overlooked  much  too  often.  Ameri- 
cans are  able  to  express  their  opinions  at 
any  time,  yet  they  are  either  hesitant  to  do 
so  or  they  lack  a  means  of  communications. 
We  have  been  fortunate  enough  at  our 
school  to  have  a  cable  television  station. 
Through  this  station.  I  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  speak  out  on  issues  of  con- 
cern to  my  school  and  to  my  community.  It 
is  my  role  and  it  is  my  responsibility  as  an 
American  to  utilize  these  resources  that  are 
available  to  me. 

I  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  free- 
doms of  speech  and  of  the  press.  Other 
countries  do  not  allow  their  citizens  these 
freedoms.  In  Russia,  newspapers  are  cen- 
sored, novelists  are  silenced,  and  even  histo- 
ry books  are  altered  to  erase  records  of  dis- 
sent. We  are  not  subjected  to  these  restric- 
tions. And  yet.  freedom  of  the  press  is  taken 
for  granted  much  too  often  by  Americans. 
Editorials  and  opinions  can  be  printed  as 
well  as  straight  news  stories.  I  feel  that  it  is 
my  duty  as  a  productive  American  citizen  to 
write  letters  to  the  editor  and  to  read  about 
government  happenings.  By  doing  this.  I 
support  the  Constitution. 

The  right  to  assemble  and  to  petition  is 
essential  in  a  democratic  society.  This  liber- 
ty gives  us  the  ability  to  gather  and  to  write 
a  list  of  grievances  to  the  government.  This 
is  the  very  essence  of  democracy,  and  it 
allows  us  to  interact  with  the  government 
directly. 

To  uphold  the  Constitution  is  certainly  a 
great  responsibility.  Because  of  this,  my  role 
in  doing  so  is  multi-faceted.  Treasuring  and 
using  these  four  freedoms  are  important  in 
this  task  of  supporting  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  However,  sometimes  I  feel  that 
this  is  not  enough.  I  must  also  encourage 
my  friends  to  exercise  their  civil  liberties. 
The  freedoms  of  speech,  religion,  assembly, 
and  petition  are  sometimes  taken  for  grant- 
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ed.  However,  I  say  'From  Every  Mountain- 
side, Let  Freedom  Ring."* 


NATIONAL  HEMOPHILIA  AWARE- 
NESS MONTH,  MARCH  1985 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
bring  my  colleague's  attention  to  a 
House  joint  resolution  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  which  will  make  March  1985 
"National  Hemophilia  Awareness 
Month.  "  This  bill  will  help  to  clarify 
some  of  the  misconceptions  the  public 
has  about  hemophilia.  At  the  present 
time,  there  is  much  fear  among  the 
public  and  hemophilia  victims  them- 
selves about  the  correlation  between 
hemophilia  and  acquired  immuno-defi- 
ciency  syndrome  (AIDS). 

Hemophilia  is  caused  by  an  "inactivi- 
ty of  one  of  the  blood  proteins  neces- 
sary for  clotting."  It  strikes  mostly 
males  of  all  races,  nationalities,  and 
economic  levels.  Although  it  is  a  ge- 
netic disease,  a  family  history  of  he- 
mophilia is  not  required  to  contract  it. 
Hemophilia  occurs  in  1  out  of  every 
4,000  males.  At  present,  there  is  no 
cure  for  hemophilia.  Treatment, 
which  causes  the  blood  to  clot  tempo- 
rarily, is  very  expensive. 

Although  a  majority  of  the  public 
believes  that  external  bleeding  causes 
hemophilia  victims  the  most  trouble, 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  major  prob- 
lem for  hemophilia  patients  is  internal 
bleeding,  which  can  occur  at  any  time 
without  cause.  This  bleeding  results  in 
permanent  change  of  muscles  and 
joints  and  causes  considerable  pain. 

Since  November  30.  1983,  21  cases  of 
AIDS  have  been  identified  among  pa- 
tients with  hemophilia.  Because  hemo- 
philiacs fear  that  donors  may  have 
AIDS  there  has  been  a  marked  decline 
of  hemophilia  patients  receiving  clot- 
ting factor  treatment.  This  action  is 
dangerous  because  the  risk  of  damage 
to  joints  is  greater  than  the  risk  of 
contracting  AIDS.  The  National  He- 
mophilia Association  urges  all  hemo- 
philia victims  to  continue  clotting 
treatment. 

There  is  also  a  fear  among  the 
public  that  by  coming  into  contact 
with  hemophilia  patients  they  risk 
contracting  AIDS.  Currently,  there 
are  no  data  to  prove  such  a  theory. 

"National  Hemophilia  Awareness 
Month"  will  educate  the  public  about 
this  disease.  It  will  separate  the  facts 
from  the  myths  about  hemophilia.  I, 
therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  this  resolution  and  support  all 
the  activities  and  events  that  take 
place  during  this  month. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
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Whereas  hemophilia  is  an  incurable  he- 
reditary disorder  that  prevents  proper  co- 
agulation of  the  blood; 

Whereas  hemophilia,  which  strikes  males 
almost  exclusively,  occurs  in  one  of  every 
4,000  live  male  births  regardless  of  race,  na- 
tionality, or  family  economic  status; 

Whereas  hemophilia  can  lead  to  disabil- 
ities or  death  for  some  hemophiliacs; 

Whereas,  despite  recent  medical  advances 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  hemophil- 
ia, many  hemophiliacs  continue  to  face  un- 
predictable medical  complications  due  to 
the  disorder; 

Whereas  with  proper  medical  treatment 
and  adequate  financial  assistance,  hemo- 
philiacs can  live  healthy,  normal,  and  inde- 
pendent lives;  and 

Whereas  increased  public  awareness  of 
the  causes  and  effects  of  hemophilia  will 
help  dispel  many  common  misconceptions 
concerning  the  disorder:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  month  of 
March  1985  is  hereby  designated  as  "Nation- 
al Hemophilia  Awareness  Month",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  month 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  CHALLENGE 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1984,  Congressman  Mav- 
ROULES  joined  me  in  introducing  House 
Joint  Resolution  441,  the  nuclear  test 
ban  challenge.  The  Boxer-Mavroules 
resolution  calls  upon  the  President  to 
halt  underground  nuclear  weapons 
testing  and  challenges  the  Soviet 
Union  to  do  the  same. 

John  F.  Kennedy  said  his  most  shin- 
ing hour  in  the  White  House  was  sign- 
ing of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
Indeed,  the  most  significant  arms  con- 
trol achievement  since  World  War  II 
remains  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
advanced  and  successfully  negotiated 
with  the  Soviet  Union  by  President 
Kennedy  in  1963. 

Over  100  nations  have  joined  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviets  in  sign- 
ing this  treaty  which  continues  in 
effect  today.  Unfortunately,  the  arms 
race  continues  with  underground  nu- 
clear tests  being  a  crucial  part  of  the 
process  of  developing  new  weapons 
which  the  nuclear  powers  eventually 
deploy. 

Over  1.300  tests  by  nuclear  explosion 
have  been  conducted  by  various  na- 
tions since  the  United  States  dropped 
atomic  bombs  at  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki. Tests  continue  to  this  day  with 
the  United  States  conducting  an  aver- 
age of  20  tests  per  year  for  the  period 
from  1963  to  1983. 

In  1983.  many  of  us  worked  for  a  bi- 
lateral   resolution    which    eventually 
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passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
calling  for  a  mutual  ban  on  testing,  de- 
velopment, and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Most  observers  believe  that 
the  test  ban  is  the  appropriate  first 
step  to  achieving  a  nuclear  freeze. 

RECENT  HISTORY 

A  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  has 
been  sought  by  all  six  Presidents  prior 
to  Ronald  Reagan.  President  Eisen- 
hower remarked  that  the  failure  to 
stop  all  nuclear  explosions  was  the 
greatest  regret  of  his  Presidency. 
President  Kennedy  succeeded  with  the 
limited  test  ban  which  he  hoped  would 
be  the  first  step  toward  a  comprehen- 
sive ban.  Since  President  Kennedy's 
success  in  1963.  progress  has  been 
slow.  Soviet  President  Brezhnev  and 
President  Nixon  agreed  in  1974.  in  re- 
sponse to  a  Soviet  proposal  to  stop  all 
explosions,  to  ban  explosions  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  larger  than  150  kilotons. 
This  agreement  became  known  as  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty.  A  com- 
panion treaty  was  negotiated  by  Presi- 
dents Ford  and  Brezhnev  in  1976 
which  restricted  testing  of  peaceful 
nuclear  devices  to  levels  below  150 
kilotons.  Although  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty  (TTBT)  and  the  Treaty  on 
Nuclear  Explosions  for  Peaceful  Pur- 
poses (PNE)  were  signed  by  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev and  our  Presidents,  the  Senate  has 
yet  to  ratify  them  which  makes  them 
nonbinding.  However,  both  countries 
have  adhered  informally  to  the  trea- 
ties' provisions. 

The  most  recent  progress  was  made 
during  the  Carter  administration  in 
negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Most  major  issues 
for  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 
were  resolved  including  many  sensitive 
verification  questions.  The  Soviets 
agreed  to: 

First,  a  network  of  seismic  monitor- 
ing stations  on  Soviet  territory; 

Second,  provisions  in  principle  for 
the  use  of  onsite  inspections  to  resolve 
suspicious  events; 

Third,  an  international  exchange  of 
seismic  and  other  testing  data; 

Fourth,  a  moratorium  on  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions. 

Unfortunately,  events  in  Afghani- 
stan and  Iran  and  other  political  con- 
siderations caused  these  negotiations 
to  stagnate  and  die.  President  Reagan 
has  refused  to  support  negotiations 
for  a  comprehensive  test  ban  and  for- 
mally abandoned  these  negotiations  in 
July  of  1982. 

VERIFICATION 

The  primary  objection  most  com- 
monly raised  to  proposals  for  a  ban  on 
underground  testing  has  to  do  with 
the  issue  of  whether  such  a  ban  can  be 
verified.  Opponents  have  argued  that 
the  Soviets  might  cheat  on  such  a 
treaty,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  small  explosion 
and    an    earthquake.    This    objection 
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siroply  is  not  valid  in  light  of  scientific 
progress  since  1963.  Perhaps  the  best 
article  on  this  subject  was  published  in 
the  October  1982  issue  of  Scientific 
American  entitled  "The  Verification  of 
a  Comprehensive  Nuclear  Test  Ban." 
by  seismologists  Lynn  R.  Sykes  and 
Jack  F.  Evemden.  They  discuss  a 
range  of  scenarios  and  conclude  that 
in  the  worst  case— the  Soviets  at- 
tempting to  evade  detection  of  an  ex- 
plosion by  muffling  it  in  an  under- 
ground cavity  such  as  a  salt  mine  or  by 
conducting  it  to  coincide  with  an 
earthquake— they  are  confident  we 
could  detect  such  a  blast  down  to 
about  10  kilotons  with  instruments 
outside  the  Soviet  Union  and  down  to 
about  1  kiloton  with  stations  inside 
the  Soviet  Union  such  as  those  agreed 
to  during  the  trilateral  negotiations 
mentioned  above.  Satellites  and  other 
technology  are  also  useful  in  policing 
such  a  treaty.  Explosions  at  less  than 
1  kUoton  would  have  little  if  any  mili- 
tary value  when  one  considers  that  the 
Hiroshima  bomb  was  13  kilotons  and 
most  modem  strategic  weapons  have 
warhead  yields  in  excess  of  100  kilo- 
tons to  the  megaton  range.  In  testimo- 
ny at  a  congressional  briefing  in  Janu- 
ary of  1983,  Professor  Sykes  stated,  in 
part: 

My  sense  is  that  most  of  the  scAntisls 
who  have  worked  on  this  problem  conclude 
that  the  scientific  and  technical  methods 
needed  to  verify  a  comprehensive  ban  were 
clearly  established  by  1968.  if  not  earlier. 
The  problem  of  a  comprehensive  ban  has 
always  been  largely  political.  This  was  cer- 
tainly the  case  after  1968  •  •  *.  The  test  ban 
talks  that  took  place  from  1977  to  1980  re- 
solved in  principle  all  of  the  longstanding 
issues  about  verification  of  a  comprehensive 
test  l>an  treaty. 

Professor  Sykes  goes  on  to  state  that 
perhaps  the  only  real  reason  to  not  ne- 
gotiate a  test  ban  is  the  desire  to  con- 
tinue testing  in  order  to  develop  a  new 
generation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Con- 
tinued testing  has  the  potential  to 
produce  weapons  which  are  even  more 
destabilizing  and  to  encourage  further 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
other  countries. 

THE  BOXER-MA VROIJLES  RESOLUTION 

What  makes  the  Boxer-Mavroules 
resolution  unique  among  recent  test 
ban  initiatives  is  that  it  contains  a  spe- 
cific action  plan  and  a  first  step  which 
can  be  taken  by  the  United  States  to 
achieve  a  test  ban  on  underground 
testing.  The  process  has  the  successful 
precedent  in  that  President  Kennedy 
employed  a  similar  approach  in  1963 
when  h?  a-uiounced  at  American  Uni- 
versity that  the  United  States  would 
not  conduct  its  next  atmospheric  test 
and  challenged  the  Soviets  to  do  the 
same  resulting  in  a  rapidly  negotiated 
treaty  which  has  endured  to  this  day. 
Virtually  all  objections  to  "What  do 
we  do  if  the  Soviets  either  overtly  or 
covertly  violate  the  treaty?"  can  be  an- 
swered with  a  simple  response.  First, 
scientific  advances  make  such  a  viola- 
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tion  virtually  impossible.  Second,  if 
the  Soviets  conduct  tests  in  violation 
of  the  treaty,  we  can  simply  resiune 
our  testing  program  and  be  no  worse 
off  than  we  are  today. 

America's  last  five-star  general. 
Omar  Bradley,  anticipated  our  plight 
over  25  years  ago  when  he  said: 

The  central  problem  of  our  time— as  I 
view  it— is  how  to  employ  human  intelli- 
gence for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  It  is  a 
problem  we  have  put  upon  ourselves.  For  we 
have  defiled  our  intellect  by  the  creation  of 
such  scientific  instruments  of  destruction 
that  we  are  now  in  desperate  danger  of  de- 
stroying ourselves.  Our  plight  is  critical  and 
with  each  effort  we  have  made  to  relieve  it 
by  further  scientific  advance,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded only  in  aggravating  our  peril. 

I  urge  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  who  share  a  concern  for  peace 
and  survival,  to  join  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  House  Joint  Resolution  411.« 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  441- 
NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  CHALLENGE 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  21,  1984 
•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  23.  my  colleague  Barbara 
Boxer  and  I  introduced  the  nuclear 
test  ban  challenge  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  441.  We  call  upon  the 
President  to  suspend  all  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  to  challenge  the 
Soviet  Union  to  do  the  same. 

All  arms  control  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  currently  stalled,  and 
it  is  unlikely  the  deadlock  will  be 
broken.  Meanwhile,  in  the  absence  of 
negotiations,  a  new  generation  of  nu- 
clear missiles  is  being  deployed  in 
Europe,  dangerous  first  strike  systems 
are  being  tested  and  produced,  and  the 
arms  race  is  expanding  into  outer 
space. 

To  break  the  current  jam  in  arms 
negotiations  and  to  prevent  further  es- 
calation in  the  arms  race,  we  propose 
that  the  United  States  initiate  a  mora- 
torium on  nuclear  weapons  testing  and 
challenge  the  Soviet  Union  to  suspend 
its  testing.  Such  an  initiative  will  also 
encourage  a  freeze  on  the  production 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons. 
House  Joint  Resolution  441  is  a  logical 
and  sensible  first  step  toward  our  ulti- 
mate goal  of  mutual  arms  reduction. 

House  Joint  Resolution  441  has  five 
steps: 

The  United  States  will  suspend  all 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  including 
underground  explosions. 

A  challenge  will  be  made  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain,  and  other 
nuclear  powers  to  suspend  their  test- 
ing. 

It  will  become  U.S.  policy  that  test- 
ing will  be  resumed  only  if  the  Soviet 
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Union  proceeds  with   further  under- 
ground testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  United  States  shall  make  use  of 
all  existing  technology  to  verify  that 
nuclear  explosions  have  ceased. 

The  President  will  initiate  negotia- 
tions for  a  permanent  United  States- 
Soviet  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

History  has  given  us  a  precedent.  In 
1963,  John  P.  Kennedy  declared  a  U.S. 
moratorium  on  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing. The  Soviet  Union  responded  by 
suspending  their  testing.  Within 
months,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  signed  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  which  outlawed  nuclear 
explosions  in  the  Earth's  atmosphere 
and  under  the  ocean.  We  must  build 
upon  the  success  of  that  approach  to 
put  an  end  to  all  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing. 

The  current  administration  is  the 
only  one  in  over  30  years  that  has  not 
made  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty  a  national  objective.  Beginning 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
negotiations  for  a  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty  have  made  considerable 
headway.  The  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1963,  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty  of  1974,  the  Peaceful  Nu- 
clear Explosions  Treaty  of  1976,  and 
other  agreed  principles  are  all  exam- 
ples of  progressive  steps  in  arms  con- 
trol. If  the  present  administration  is 
serious  about  arms  control,  this  resolu- 
tion offers  them  the  chance  to  prove 
it. 

We,  in  this  House,  representing  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  want  to  put  an 
end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race,  have 
demonstrated  our  commitment  and 
concern  over  this  issue.  In  1983,  we 
won  a  victory  by  adopting  a  nuclear 
weapons  freeze.  We  have  been  success- 
ful in  stopping  production  of  a  new 
generation  of  chemical  weapons.  Our 
effort  to  block  production  of  the  MX 
missile  will  continue  and  intensify.  We 
must  add  to  that  list  of  accomplish- 
ments an  end  to  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  a  step  taken  toward  arms 
reduction.  Therefore.  I  urge  the  House 
to  support  the  nuclear  test  ban  chal- 
lenge resolution.* 


SOCIAL    SECURITY    ACT    AMEND- 
MENTS BENEFITING  WOMEN 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  21,  1984 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
virtually  all  respects,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  on  its  face,  no  longer  discrimi- 
nates on  the  basis  of  gender.  Yet,  in 
application,  many  provisions  of  the 
law  result  in  lower  benefits  to  women, 
not  only  because  of  fewer  years  in  the 
work  force  and  lower  wages,  but  also 
because  provisions  placed  in  the  law 
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years  ago  have  not  been  reviewed  and 
updated.  To  correct  these  inequities,  I 
am  today  introducing  five  bills. 

My  first  measure  would  repeal  the 
separate  definition  of  disability  which 
is  now  applicable  only  to  widows  and 
widowers  so  that  their  disability 
claims  would  be  considered  on  the 
same  criteria  used  for  all  other  dis- 
abled individuals.  Women  would  be 
the  primary  beneficiaries  of  this 
change  since  most  widowers  would  be 
entitled  to  greater  benefits  on  their 
own  work  records  as  a  result  of  higher 
average  wages  and  a  greater  number 
of  years  in  the  work  force.  (This  provi- 
sion is  also  contained  in  H.R.  3411,  a 
more  comprehensive  disability  bill  I 
introduced  last  year. ) 

When  survivor's  benefits  were  first 
extended  to  widows  in  1967,  no  reliable 
estimate  could  be  made  as  to  the 
number  of  individuals  who  would  be 
newly  entitled  to  benefits.  To  protect 
the  OASI  Trust  Fund  from  possible 
excessive  outlays,  several  limitations 
were  imposed.  I  believe  it  is  time  that 
each  of  these  limitations  be  reviewed, 
but  I  call  particular  attention  today  to 
the  continued  use  of  a  separate  defini- 
tion of  disability. 

To  quality  for  disability  insurance 
benefits  or  SSI  benefits,  each  appli- 
cant must  establish  that  he  or  she  suf- 
fers from  medically  determinable  im- 
pairments so  severe  as  to  preclude  any 
substantially  gainful  activity.  Claims 
are  approved  if  medical  evidence  meets 
or  equals  a  published  listing  of  impair- 
ments which  the  medical  profession 
and  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion have  agreed  are  so  serious  as  to 
preclude  employment.  If  disabilities 
are  severe,  but  do  not  quite  meet  the 
listings,  wage  earners  and  SSI  appli- 
cants are  entitled  to  a  second  evalua- 
tion step  which  takes  into  consider- 
ation age,  education,  and  previous 
work  history.  Recent  figures  are  not 
available,  but  past  experience  with  the 
disability  insurance  program  resulted 
in  80  percent  of  all  claims  being  ap- 
proved on  the  basis  of  medical  evi- 
dence alone  and  an  additional  20  per- 
cent approved  when  the  limitations 
imposed  by  age,  lack  of  education  or 
limited  experience  were  evaluated. 

Claims  are  automatically  denied 
without  reference  to  age.  education, 
and  experience  for  widows  and  widow- 
ers if  disabilities  do  not  quite  meet  the 
listings.  As  a  result  of  this  disparity  in 
definition  of  disability,  the  State  Dis- 
ability Determination  Service  fre- 
quently is  required  to  render  two  sepa- 
rate, contradictory  disability  decisions. 
On  applications  filed  concurrently,  a 
widow's  claim  is  denied  because  she  is 
not  disabled.  At  the  same  time,  her 
claim^or  disability  insurance  benefits 
as  a  worker  or  supplementary  security 
income  is  approved  because  she  is  dis- 
abled. 

Since  the  administration  began  con- 
ducting continuing  disability  investiga- 
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tions  in  March  1981,  we  have  all 
become  painfully  aware  of  the  strin- 
gency of  the  definition  of  disability  as 
it  applies  to  wage  earners  and  SSI  ap- 
plicants. I  do  not  believe  we  can  ask 
that  these  harsh  standards  be  amelio- 
rated and.  at  the  same  time,  continue 
to  impose  an  even  harsher  standard  of 
disability  on  widows.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  insist  that  this  change  be 
included  in  any  disability  legislation 
considered  by  this  body  this  year. 

My  second  bill  addresses  the  method 
of  computing  a  benefit  when  a  widow 
is  entitled  to  her  own  disability  benefit 
and  to  an  additional  amount  as  a  sur- 
vivor based  on  the  work  record  of  her 
deceased  husband. 

A  worker's  disability  benefit  is  deter- 
mined as  if  he  or  she  had  reached  age 
65  while  a  widow's  benefit  is  actuarial- 
ly reduced  if  she  is  less  than  65  years 
of  age.  If  a  widow  qualifies  for  her 
own  disability  benefit  first  and  subse- 
quently qualifies  for  a  widow's  benefit, 
an  actuarial  reduction  is  applied  only 
to  the  difference  between  her  own 
benefit  and  her  survivor's  benefit.  If 
she  applies  for  an  age-reduced  widow's 
benefit  first  and  is  later  foimd  eligible 
for  her  own  disabled  worker's  benefit, 
the  reduction  in  her  widow's  benefit  is 
never  recomputed  to  reflect  her  own 
entitlement. 

The  following  example  assumes  that 
a  widow  would  be  entitled  to  a  survi- 
vor's benefit  of  $400  a  month  at  age  65 
based  on  her  deceased  husband's  work 
record  and  that  she  is  also  eligible  for 
a  disability  benefit  of  $250  a  month  on 
her  own  employment: 

If  a  widow  qualifies  for  her  own  dis- 
ability at  age  59 '/a,  her  monthly  bene- 
fit would  be  $250.  If,  at  age  60,  she 
filed  for  an  age-reduced  widow's  bene- 
fit, her  monthly  payment  would  be 
her  owm  $250,  plus  a  widow's  benefit 
computed  by  reducing  the  full  $400  by 
her  own  $250  and  then  actuarially  re- 
ducing the  $150  difference  for  each 
month  she  is  less  then  65  years  of  age. 
In  this  case,  the  age-reduced  entitle- 
ment would  be  $107  a  month.  Her 
total  monthly  annuity  would  be  $357. 

If  this  same  widow  began  receiving 
an  age-reduced  widow's  benefit  at  age 
60  without  qualifying  first  for  her  own 
disability  benefit,  her  $400  monthly 
entitlement  would  be  reduced  to  $286. 
If  she  became  eligible  for  her  own  dis- 
ability benefit  at  age  60 Vz,  her  total 
monthly  payment  would  never  rise 
above  $286.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing,  her 
benefit  would  be  recomputed  to  reflect 
the  fact  she  received  a  widow's  benefit 
for  6  months.  In  this  example,  her  new 
widow's  entitlement  would  be  $388  a 
month.  She  would  then  receive  her 
own  $250,  plus  the  age-reduced  differ- 
ence between  her  own  benefit  and  her 
widow's  benefit  or  $250,  plus  $103  for  a 
total  monthly  annuity  of  $353. 

This  recomputation  is  similar  to  that 
which  now  occurs  if  a  wage  earner  ap- 
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plies  for  an  actuarially  reduced  early 
retirement  benefit  at  age  62  and  subse- 
quently becomes  eligible  for  a  disabil- 
ity benefit.  It  is  equitable  to  the  widow 
because  it  takes  into  consideration  her 
own  work  efforts  regardless  of  wheth- 
er she  qualifies  first  for  a  disability 
benefit  or  first  for  a  widow's  benefit. 

A  third  measure  addressed  to  the 
problems  faced  by  disabled  widows  is 
an  extension  of  time  to  qualify  for 
benefits. 

Under  current  law,  a  disabled 
widow's  benefit  is  payable  only  if  a 
widow  becomes  disabled  within  7  years 
of  her  husband's  death  or  within  7 
years  of  the  time  she  last  qualifies  for 
mother's  benefits.  If  she  becomes  dis- 
abled after  7  years,  she  is  ineligible  for 
widow's  benefits  until  she  reaches  age 
60. 

The  presumption  of  law  has  been 
that  a  widow  neither  caring  for  yoimg 
children  nor  disabled,  is  capable  of 
self-support.  If  a  widow  accepts  the  re- 
sponsibility of  self-support  and  enters 
the  work  force,  she  will  qualify  for  her 
own  disabled  worker's  benefit  before 
her  protection  as  a  widow  expires.  Any 
benefit  payable  however,  can  be  total- 
ly inadequate  if  the  widow  has  very 
few  years  in  the  work  force. 

My  bill  would  extend  the  7  year  sur- 
vivor benefit  period  by  3  calendar 
months  for  each  quarter  of  social  secu- 
rity coverage  earned  by  a  widow  after 
her  husband's  death.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  a  widow  who  enters 
into  and  remains  in  the  work  force  will 
never  lose  the  protection  of  survivor's 
benefits  although  the  amount  payable 
on  the  basis  of  the  deceased  husband's 
wage  record  would  continually  decline 
as  her  own  personal  entitlement  in- 
creased due  to  her  own  work  efforts. 

My  fourth  bill  would  extend  delayed 
retirement  credits  to  widows  who  work 
past  age  65  before  filing  for  survivors' 
benefits. 

Under  present  law,  any  worker  who 
delays  retiring  has  his  or  her  entitle- 
ment increased  by  three-twelfths  of  1 
percent  for  each  month  after  age  65 
that  a  benefit  is  not  paid.  This  bonus, 
which  will  rise  to  8  percent  after  1989, 
is  meant  to  partially  compensate  the 
worker  for  the  months  of  benefits 
which  will  never  be  paid.  Although  the 
3  percent  per  year  credit  is  not  ade- 
quate, it  is  comparable  in  its  intent  to 
the  actuarial  reduction  which  is  appli- 
cable when  a  worker  retires  early.  In 
effect,  the  savings  to  the  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  re- 
sulting from  delaying  retirement  are 
shared  with  the  worker  who  remains 
in  the  work  force  after  age  65. 

This  credit  is  seldom  o$  any  value 
whatsoever  to  a  widow  becbuse  any  in- 
crease in  her  own  entitlement  merely 
serves  to  reduce  the  supplemental 
amount  to  which  she  is  entitled  on  the 
basis  of  her  deceased  husband's  work 
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record.  The  resultant  savings  accrue 
only  to  the  trust  fund. 

My  bill  would  require  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  to  apply  the  de- 
layed retirement  credit  to  the  highest 
wage  record  on  which  benefits  are 
paid  to  any  individual.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  measure,  a  widow  who 
works  past  age  65  will  also  share  in 
trust  fund  savings. 

The  final  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  extend  the  graduated  insured 
status  provisions  of  Public  Law  98-21 
to  persons  between  the  ages  of  46  and 
55  who  were  working  for  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations on  January  1,  1984,  and 
who  became  subject  to  social  security 
as  a  result  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983. 

The  1983  amendments  recognized 
that  some  nonprofit  employees  would 
reach  retirement  age  before  they 
could  work  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  qualify  for  social  security  benefits. 
To  prevent  this  from  happening,  the 
amendments  reduced  the  calendar 
quarters  of  social  security  coverage  re- 
quired to  qualify  for  benefits  for  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  55  and  64. 
who  were  working  for  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations on  that  date.  Individuals 
who  had  attained  age  60  before  Janu- 
ary 1984  can  become  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits  with  as  few  as  6  cal- 
endar quarters  of  social  security  wage 
credits.  Under  the  graduated  revised 
coverage  requirements,  nonprofit  em- 
ployees who  reached  age  55  or  56  last 
year  can  qualify  for  benefits  with  20 
quarters  of  employment  under  social 
security.  Individuals  less  than  55  years 
of  age.  however,  still  require  40  calen- 
dar quarters  of  wage  credits  to  qualify 
for  retirement  benefits.  My  bill  would 
eliminate  this  "notch"  by  requiring  2 
additional  quarters  of  coverage  for 
each  year  or  partial  year  the  individ- 
ual was  less  than  55  on  January  1. 
1984. 

Changes  made  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  apply  equally  to  men  and  women. 
The  law  itself,  in  most  respects,  does 
not  discriminate.  Women  continue  to 
receive  far  less  in  retirement  benefits 
than  men  receive  as  a  result  of  lower 
wages  and  fewer  years  in  the  work 
force.  In  many  cases,  however,  benefit 
differences  exist  because  we  have  not 
reviewed  provisions  of  the  law  for  phil- 
osophical consistency.  To  my  mind,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  look  beyond  the 
letter  of  the  law  to  the  bottom  line 
and  make  the  changes  that  are  neces- 
sary to  remove  inequities  and  vestiges 
of  discrimination  which  result  from 
the  application  of  provisions  of  law 
which  are  not  in  and  of  themselves 
discriminatory. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
this  endeavor.* 
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A  FRIENDS  LOSS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  21.  1984 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  few  of  our  colleagues  are 
held  in  more  esteem  or  enjoy  more  af- 
fection and  respect  than  Dante  Fas- 
cell. 

When  tragedy  struck  the  Pascell 
family  earlier  this  month  and  the 
news  came  that  Dante  and  Jeanne- 
Maries  only  son  had  been  killed  in  a 
car  accident,  a  pall  of  dismay  descend- 
ed over  the  Members  of  this  House. 

Members  of  the  Florida  delegation, 
especially  those  of  us  who  represent 
south  Florida,  were  approached  re- 
peatedly by  colleagues  expressing 
their  shock  and  sympathy.  People 
wanted  so  strongly  not  to  believe. 

The  Miami  Herald,  in  an  editorial 
published  on  February  11.  shows  how 
deeply  Dante's  and  Jeanne-Marie's 
loss  has  been  felt  in  our  community.  I 
know  that  this  support  and  the  affec- 
tion and  support  of  their  friends  in 
Washington  will  help  to  see  them 
through  this  terrible  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Herald  editorial 
follows: 

A  Friend's  Loss 

Death  always  shocks  the  victim's  relatives 
and  friends,  even  when  it  results  from  ad- 
vanced age  or  extended  illness.  When  it 
strikes  unexpectedly  at  a  young  person  in 
his  prime,  the  impact  is  even  greater. 

Congressman  and  Mrs.  Dante  Pascell  now 
are  enveloped  in  the  protective  embrace  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  South  Ploridians 
and  of  thousands  more  who  know  them  in 
Washington.  The  tragic  death  Thursday 
morning  of  their  only  son  in  an  accident  on 
Seven  Mile  Bridge  has  moved  the  entire 
community. 

The  sense  of  loss  is  deepened,  if  that  is 
possible,  by  the  universal  acknowledgement 
that  the  new  bridges  of  the  Florida  Keys 
are  very  special  to  Representative  Pascell. 
He  fought  hard  for  the  funds  to  rebuild 
them,  and  he  proudly  displayed  the  accom- 
plishment during  his  re-election  campaign 
in  1982. 

Dante  and  Jeanne-Marie  Pascell  inspire 
an  affection  among  their  neighbors  that 
goes  far  beyond  respect  for  the  skills  that 
last  year  brought  him  the  prestigious  chair- 
manship of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Their  warmth  and  humor  over  the 
years  have  made  genuine  friends  of  mere 
constituents. 

On  behalf  of  all  South  Florida,  then.  The 
Herald  offers  deepest  sympathy  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pascell  and  to  their  two  daughters. 
May  the  support  of  their  many  friends  help 
to  sustain  them  in  this  terrible  loss.« 
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WINSTON-SALEM  'BIGGER  THAN 
LIFE  •  MEDAL  OF  HONOR  HERO 
LAID  TO  REST  AT  ARLINGTON 
NATIONAL  CEMETERY 


HON.  STEPHEN  L.  NEAL 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  21,  1984 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  February  13.  another  Ameri- 
can hero  was  laid  to  rest  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.  He  was  Lawrence 
Joel,  holder  of  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
who  died  February  4  in  his  hometown 
of  Winston-Salem.  N.C.  His  death,  at 
age  54.  was  attributed  to  a  diabetic 
coma. 

Mr.  Joel  was  buried  with  full  mili- 
tary honors  at  Arlington  on  a  day  that 
was  as  eerie  as  the  occasion  was 
solemn.  A  chilling  mist  hung  in  the 
afternoon  air.  Dense  fog  shrouded  the 
cemetery,  obscuring  the  treetops  and 
wafting  among  the  gravestones,  as  if 
ghosts  of  the  entombed  were  on  the 
march.  To  those  who  watched,  and 
those  who  wept,  it  was  a  scene  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten. 

I  describe  the  scene  in  some  detail 
because  it  was  symbolic  of  the  lack  of 
public  attention  accorded,  these  days, 
to  our  war  heroes;  and,  I  might  add,  to 
those  who  have  sacrificed  all  or  part 
of  themselves  in  the  several  wars  our 
country  has  fought.  The  drizzle,  the 
chill,  and  the  fog  made  of  Joel's  burial 
a  very  private  rite.  That,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  believe,  is  the  way  an  indif- 
ferent public  wanted  it. 

Except  for  hometown  media  cover- 
age, Joel's  death  and  burial  received 
little  public  notice.  Yet  here  was  a 
man  whose  exploits  on  November  8, 
1965,  are  bound,  when  one  reads  of 
them,  to  bring  a  flush  of  pride  to  any 
but  the  most  callous  among  us. 

So  I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  tell  ray  colleagues  about 
Lawrence  Joel,  about  his  valor,  and 
about  the  humility  with  which  he 
wore  the  mantle  of  greatness. 

To  begin  with,  it  must  be  said  that 
his  suffering  neither  began  nor  ended 
on  the  battlefield.  Of  his  early  life,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  was  black, 
born  of  humble  parents  in  a  southern 
town  in  1928,  and  raised  during  the 
Great  Depression.  For  almost  20  years 
after  his  memorable  action,  he  carried 
the  wounds  of  war  upon  his  body  and 
in  the  core  of  his  being. 

After  retiring  from  the  Army  in 
1972,  he  worked  as  a  counselor  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  until,  last 
summer,  ill  health  drove  him  from  his 
job.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  his 
vision  was  so  poor  he  could  not  drive  a 
car.  He  had  applied  for,  and  had  been 
denied,  civil  service  disability  benefits. 

Yet  he  who  had  suffered  so  much 
for  so  long  inflicted  so  little  pain  on 
other  people,  including  the  enemy.  His 
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heroic  feats  were  performed  as  a 
medic,  fighting  without  a  gun  to  save 
the  lives  of  comrades  woimded  in  a 
Viet  Cong  ambush.  I  quote  the  cita- 
tion accompanying  his  Medal  of 
Honor: 

Specialist  Sixth  Class  (then  Sp5c)  Joel 
demonstrated  indominatable  courage,  deter- 
mination, and  professional  skill  when  a  nu- 
merically superior  and  well-concealed  Viet 
Cong  element  launched  a  vicious  attack 
which  wounded  or  killed  nearly  every  man 
in  the  lead  squad  of  the  company.  After 
treating  the  men  wounded  by  the  initial 
burst  of  gunfire,  he  bravely  moved  forward 
to  assist  others  who  were  wounded  while 
proceeding  to  their  objective.  While  moving 
from  man  to  man.  he  was  struck  in  the  right 
leg  by  machinegun  fire.  Although  painfully 
wounded  his  desire  to  aid  his  fellow  soldiers 
transcended  all  personal  feeling.  He  ban- 
daged his  own  wound  and  self-administered 
morphine  to  deaden  the  pain  enabling  him 
to  continue  his  dangerous  undertaking. 
Through  this  period  of  time,  he  constantly 
shouted  words  of  encouragement  to  all 
around  him.  Then,  completely  ignoring  the 
warnings  of  others,  and  his  pain,  he  contin- 
ued to  search  for  wounded,  exposing  himself 
to  hostile  fire:  and,  as  bullets  dug  up  the 
dirt  around  him,  he  held  plasma  bottles 
high  while  kneeling  completly  engrossed  in 
his  life  saving  mission.  Then,  after  being 
struck  a  second  time  and  with  a  bullet 
lodged  in  his  thigh,  he  dragged  himself  over 
the  battlefield  and  succeeded  in  treating  13 
more  men  before  his  medical  supplies  ran 
out. 

Displaying  resourcefulness,  he  saved  the 
life  of  1  man  by  placing  a  plastic  bag  over  a 
severe  chest  wound  to  congeal  the  blood.  As 
1  of  the  platoons  pursued  the  Viet  Cong,  an 
insurgent  force  in  concealed  positions 
opened  fire  on  the  platoon  and  wounded 
many  more  soldiers.  With  a  new  stock  of 
supplies.  Sp6c.  Joel  again  shouted  words  of 
encouragement  as  he  crawled  through  the 
intense  hail  of  gunfire  to  the  wounded  men. 
After  the  24-hour  battle  subsided  and  the 
Viet  Cong  dead  numbered  410,  snipers  con- 
tinued to  harass  the  company.  Throughout 
the  long- battle,  Sp6c.  Joel  never  lost  sight 
of  his  mission  as  a  medical  aidman  and  con- 
tinued to  comfort  and  treat  the  wounded 
until  his  own  evacuation  was  ordered.  His 
meticulous  attention  to  duty  saved  a  large 
number  of  lives  and  his  unselfish,  daring  ex- 
ample under  the  most  adverse  conditions 
was  an  inspiration  to  all. 

Lt.  Col.  James  Hutchens,  who  was 
the  chaplain  of  Joel's  company  when 
it  came  under  fire  that  day,  stated  it 
even  more  eloquently  at  Joel's  memo- 
rial service  in  Fort  Myer  Chapel: 

Every  man  on  Hill  65  that  day  can  look 
back  today  and  say  that  he's  alive  because 
of  Lawrence  Joel.  I  watched  Joel  that  day, 
and  the  best  way  I  know  to  describe  him  is 
that  he  was  bigger  than  life.  I  was  convinced 
that  he  was  indestructible.  There  was  a 
shield  around  him,  and  I  know  God  protect- 
ed him. 

"If  Joel  leaves  a  legacy."  Colonel  Hut- 
chens said,  "it's  that  he  served  not  only  his 
country  but  his  God  and  his  Savior  at  a 
time  when  It  was  very  important.  His  model 
for  his  comrades  and  for  the  world  as  a 
whole  was  a  man  not  afraid  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends.  ...  I  knew  during  those 
few  hours  on  November  8,  1965,  that  there 
was  not  a  greater  man  who  had  walked  on 
this  Earth." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  only  a  few  people  were 
present  at  Mr.  Joel's  funeral.  Among 
them  were  Secretary  of  the  Army 
John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.;  five  other  holders 
of  the  Medal  of  Honor;  several  bemed- 
aled  officers  and  men  who  had  served 
with  Joel  in  Vietnam;  and  standing  in- 
conspiciously  at  the  edge  of  the  small 
crowd  at  the  graveside,  the  general, 
now  retired,  who  organized  Joel's  bri- 
gade and  led  it  into  Vietnam. 

About  35  members  of  Joel's  family 
also  were  present.  They  might  not 
have  been  able  to  attend  had  not  the 
Department  of  the  Army  snipped  its 
own  redtape,  at  the  last  minute,  and 
provided  transportation  for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  often  said  these 
days  that  what  America  needs  most  is 
a  few  national  heroes.  I  wish  the 
people  who  say  such  things  would  re- 
alize that  we  already  have  them  all 
over  this  land.  They  live  quietly 
among  their  neighbors,  still  bearing 
the  scars  of  the  wars  in  which  they 
served,  still  serving  their  country  in 
other  ways. 

Lawrence  ^^  .'as  such  a  man,  and 
symbolic  of  all  such  men.  He  was  em- 
barassed  by  the  attention  sometimes 
paid  to  him.  And  those  others  of 
whom  I  speak  are  much  like  Joel.  In 
offering  their  lives,  they  enabled 
others  to  live.  He  served  with  uncom- 
mon valor:  they,  with  the  fortitude 
and  courage  that  is  a  common  Ameri- 
can virtue. 

I  salute  Lawrence  Joel,  Mr.  Speaker. 
And  I  salute  his  comrades,  living  and 
dead,  who  have,  whenever  duty  called, 
shouldered  the  responsibility  of  de- 
fending our  great  country.* 


A  VIEW  OF  AMERICA'S  FUTURE 


HON.  DAN  MARRIOn 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 

•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
now  1984.  George  Orwell  predicted  a 
dim  future  for  our  truly  American  be- 
liefs, traditions  and  goals.  It  was  a 
wrong  prediction.  Despite  what  many 
cynics  have  stated,  despite  the  criti- 
cisms often  heard  about  our  society 
and  despite  the  forecasts  for  a  depress- 
ing future,  America  is  alive  and  strong. 
I,  for  one,  am  tired  of  all  the  com- 
plaints we  have  heard  about  our  coun- 
try. It  still,  after  all,  despite  stumbling 
blocks,  is  the  best  road  in  the  universe 
toward  freedom  and  individual  liberty. 
It  is,  as  stated  by  our  President,  "The 
best,  last  hope  of  mankind."  I  am 
ready  to  stand  up  for  America— and 
for  the  people  that  make  up  America. 
Robert  F.  Dee,  chairman  of  the 
board  for  Smith  Kline  Beckman  Corp., 
has  made  a  statement  entitled,  "From 
Sea  to  Shining  Sea"  and  put  forth  his 
reasons  why  America  is  "better  than 
ever."  As  I  believe  more  of  us  should 
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be  quoting  Mr.  Dee  than  Mr.  Orwell.  I 
would  like  to  bring  his  comments  to 
your  attention.  I  attach  his  statement 
here  and  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  look 
closely  at  not  only  the  patriotism  ex- 
pressed in  Mr.  Dee's  words,  but  also 
the  truth. 

From  Sea  to  Shining  Sea 

As  a  new  year  starts— especially  one  in 
which  George  Orwell  predicted  political  de- 
terioration on  a  global  scale— it's  interesting 
to  assess  where  things  stand. 

When  I  watch  TV  news  and  some  of  the 
TV  specials  and  read  some  of  the  articles  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  I  detect  an  all- 
too-frequent  pervasive  cynicism  about  the 
present  and  future  of  America. 

If  you  listen  to  the  media  (and,  I'm  sorry 
to  say,  to  some  of  the  academic)  cynics,  you 
get  the  feeling  that  America  is  in  bad  shape. 

Tom  Wolfe,  author  of  "The  Right  Stuff," 
a  book  and  now  a  film  about  our  sface  pro- 
gram, tells  about  a  speaker  he  heard  ad- 
dressing a  large  group  of  students  at  a  col- 
lege. He  opened  the  meeting  by  saying, 
••America  is  a  leaden,  life-denying  society." 

BETTER  THAN  EVER 

I  take  the  stand  that  America  is  no  such 
thing,  that  it's  in  better  condition  today 
than  it  has  ever  been,  politlally.  socially  and 
economically.  And  especially  when  you  com- 
pare the  United  States  with  other  countries. 

Here  are  a  few  points  to  consider: 

Americans  are  healthier  than  ever;  we're 
living  longer  and  living  healthier.  Since 
1970,  the  death  rate  from  heart  disease  has 
dropped  25  percent  and  deaths  due  to 
strokes  have  declined  by  40  percent. 

The  crime  rate  is  down:  In  the  first  six 
months  of  1983.  continuing  the  previous 
year's  trend,  decreases  were  reported  in  all 
major  crimes  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Inflation  has  dropped  dramatically.  In 
1983,  wholesale  prices  rose  only  six  tenths 
of  1  percent,  the  smallest  rise  since  1964. 
Last  year's  rise  in  consumer  prices  was  only 
3.8  percent,  the  smallest  increase  in  more 
than  a  decade. 

Interest  rates,  while  high,  have  declined 
substantially.  The  prime  rate  averaged  less 
than  11  percent  in  1983,  compared  to  1981s 
average  of  19  percent. 

Unemployment  has  dropped  faster  than 
even  the  most  optimistic  expectations. 

The  productivity  rale  is  moving  upward 
after  a  long  period  of  sluggishness. 

We  have  the  strongest  stock  market  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Por  the  first  time  in  nearly  20  years,  sur- 
veys show  Americans  expressing  greatly  in- 
creased confidence  in  the  government. 

Obviously  not  everything  is  perfect.  We're 
confronted  with  a  major  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  Income  and  outlays  of  the  Feder- 
al government  of  perhaps  $200  billion  a  year 
and  a  cold  war  that  has  once  again  Intensi- 
fied. So  I'm  not  an  uncritical  optimist.  But 
looking  toward  the  broad  horizon,  I  believe 
that  major  progress  has  been  made  on  many 
fronts  in  our  country. 

Some  of  the  cynics  accuse  Americans  of  a 
lack  of  ••morality"  in  our  economic  system, 
quite  apart  from  its  successes. 

Yet  the  fact  is  that  compared  with  two 
thirds  of  the  planet— where  bribery  political 
corruption  and  violations  of  human  rights 
are  taken  for  granted— American  morality 
and  respect  for  human  rights  are  unex- 
celled. 

Racism?  In  only  a  very  few  countries  of 
the  world  are  there  laws  that  prohibit  racial 
discrimination  and  at  the  same  time  actively 
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seek  to  redress  past  wrongs.  Our  country 
has  made  great  progress  in  this  respect. 
L  even  though  we  still  haven't  reached  the 
Promised  Land  and  must  redouble  our  ef- 
forts. ^         ^  .. 

Environmental  hazards?  We  have  belter 
air  quality  than  we  ever  had  in  our  cities  50 
years  ago.  Although  pollution  problems  still 
persist,  public  reaction  has  made  polluters 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  problems  and  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made. 

I  usually  end  these  messages  with  a  plea 
10  readers  to  write  their  elected  representa- 
tives. I  urge  you  to  continue  doing  so  when 
you  see  problems  that  need  correction, 
whether  in  the  private  or  public  sectors. 

But  my  main  message  as  we  begin  1984  is 
that  there's  absolutely  no  reason  for  cyni- 
cism about  America's  present  and  future 
.  .  .  from  sea  to  shining  sea.» 


DOES  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
SEEK  MILITARY  VICTORY  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA? 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21.  1984 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  September  12.  1983.  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy, 
Mr.  Fred  C.  Ikle.  delivered  a  speech 
entitled  'U-S.  Policy  for  Central 
America-Can  We  Succeed?"  In  the 
speech.  Mr.  Ikle  said.  'We  seek  victory 
for  the  forces  of  democracy.  And  that 
victory  has  two  components:  One.  de- 
feating militarily  those  organized 
forces  of  violence  that  refuse  to  accept 
the  democratic  will  of  the  people.  Two, 
establishing  an  adequate  internal 
system  for  justice  and  personal  securi- 
ty." After  reading  the  speech.  I  initiat- 
ed correspondence  with  President 
Reagan,  inquiring  whether  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  seek 
military  victory  in  Central  America. 
The  correspondence  follows: 

House  or  Representatives. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Washington.  D.C..  October  7,  1983. 
Hon.  Ronald  W.  Reagan. 
President,  The  White  House. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  a  recent  speech 
before  the  Baltimore  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Fred 
C.  Ikle  defined  the  U.S.  policy  objectives  in 
Central  America  in  terms  of  a  military  victo- 
ry. 

Under  Secretary  Ikle  said  "we  seek  victory 
for  the  forces  of  democracy."  He  lists  the 
following  two  components  of  a  victory: 

One:  Defeating  militarily  those  organized 
forces  of  violence  that  refuse  to  accept  the 
democratic  will  of  the  people. 

Two:  Establishing  an  adequate  internal 
system  for  justice  and  personal  security. 

Under  Secretary  Ikies  emphasis  on  mili- 
tary victory  and  his  silence  on  the  role  of 
negotiations  contradicts  the  methods  and 
objectives  you  outlined  l)efore  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  on  April  27.  1983. 

•you  specified  four  basic  goals  in  your 
speech: 

"We  will  support  democracy,  reform  and 
human  freedom; 
"We  will  support  economic  development; 
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"We  will  support  the  security  of  the  re- 
gion's threatened  nations; 

"We  will  support  dialogue  and  negotia- 
tions—both among  the  countries  of  the 
region  and  within  each  country"; 

You.  then,  added  that  "the  United  States 
will  work  toward  a  political  solution  in  Cen- 
tral America  which  will  serve  the  interests 
of  the  democratic  process." 

The  emphasis  your  speech  places  on  four 
basic  objectives— among  them,  military  se- 
curity, rather  than  military  victory— con- 
trasts sharply  with  Under  Secretary  Ikies 
speech. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  Under  Sec- 
retary Ikies  speech  accurately  sUtes  your 
policy. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this 
matter.  I  look  forward  to  your  response. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Europe 

and  the  Middle  East 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C..  November  21.  1983. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Lee:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  to 
President  Reagan  concerning  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Fred  C.  Ikies  address  on 
Central  America  to  the  Baltimore  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations.  You  ask  whether  or 
not  the  Under  Secretarys  remarks  accurate- 
ly state  President  Reagans  policies.  By  fo- 
cusing on  the  entire  text,  rather  than  sin- 
gling out  a  particular  phrase,  one  can  see 
that  Dr.  Ikies  statements  were  completely 
in  line  with  the  Presidents  policy,  which  si- 
multaneously seeks  to  promote  economic  de- 
velopment, political  democracy.  Improved 
human  rights  and  an  end  to  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist and  extreme  rightist  violence  in  the 
entire  region.  As  an  official  of  the  Defense 
Department  it  is  logical  he  would  give  some 
emphasis  to  the  military  aspects  of  the  situ- 
ation. Even  at  that,  however,  he  emphasized 
a  point  the  President  has  often  made,  that 
three-fourths  of  our  assistance  is  economic, 
not  militarily.  Dr.  Ikle  also  underscored  the 
need  for  a  program  which  would  include  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  ensure  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  our  policy. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth  M.  Duberstein. 
Assistant  to  the  President 

House  of  Represehtativis. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC,  December  1,  1983. 
Kenneth  M.  Duberstein. 
Assistant  to  the  President,  The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Duberstein:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  No"eml)er  21st  in  reply  to  my 
letter  to  the  President  of  October  7.  1983 
concerning  a  speech  before  the  Baltimore 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  by  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Fred  C.  Ikle  regarding 
United  States  policy  objectives  in  Central 
America. 

I  appreciated  your  response  but  feel  one 
question  still  needs  to  be  answered:  Does 
the  President  specifically  endorse  Dr.  Ikies 
call  for  military  victory  in  the  region? 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this 
question  and  would  appreciate  a  prompt 
reply. 
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With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
CTiotrmoJi.  Subcommittee  on  Europe 

and  the  Middle  East 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C,  December  28.  1983. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 

Subcommittee  on   Europe  and   the  Middle 
East   House  of  Representatives.    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Lee:  Ken  Duberstein  asked  me  to  ac- 
knowledge your  follow-up  letter  requesting 
clarification  of  the  Presidents  position  re- 
garding  U.S.    policy   objectives   in   Central 
America.  Your  letter  has  been  shared  with 
the  Presidents  advisers  for  their  consider- 
ation, and  you  will  hear  further  following 
this  review. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

M.  B.  Oglesby,  Jr.. 
Assistant  to  the  President 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  January  31,  1984. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
Subcommittee  on   Europe  and   the  Middle 

East   House  of  Representatives,    Wash- 

ingtOTi.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Hamilton:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  follow-up  letter  of  December  1.  1983. 
concerning  the  Presidents  position  on  U.S. 
policy  objectives  in  Central  America.  Ken 
Duberstelns  initial  response  of  November 
21.  1983.  Indicated  that  Dr.  Ikies  speech  to 
the  Baltimore  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
(copy  attached)  was  consistent  with  the 
President's  policy.  As  he  explained  at  that 
time,  it  is  logical  that  Dr.  Ikle.  as  an  official 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  would  give 
emphasis  to  the  military  aspects  of  the  situ- 
ation. However,  a  careful  reading  of  Dr. 
Ikies  speech  makes  clear  that  he  did  not 
call  for  "military  victory  in  the  region."  nor 
has  the  President  ever  called  for  a  military 
victory.  Thus,  I  believe  the  question  in  your 
letter  of  December  1.  does  not  arise. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  McParlane.« 


SISTER  CLAUDIA  BURKE:  A 
MARVEL  TO  BEHOLD 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 
•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  truly  remarkable  program 
run  in  my  district  by  the  Franciscan 
Sisters  of  the  Poor  for  those  who  are 
needy  during  this  economic  crisis  in 
Michigan.  The  program  is  adminis- 
tered by  an  equally  remarkable  nun. 
Sister  Claudia  Burke,  and  it  is  through 
her  and  the  others  that  the  Catholic 
Outreach  program  works  to  insure 
that  the  needy  are  fed,  clothed,  and 
hous-^d  in  Flint,  Mich.  The  good  works 
of  Sister  Claudia  and  Catholic  Out- 
reach recently  were  detailed  In  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Catholic  Weekly, 
The  article  follows: 


Sister  Claudia  Burke:  A  Marvel  to  Behold 
(By  George  Jaksa) 

FuiTT.— She  has  enough  drive  and  stamina 
to  put  many  young  adults  to  shame. 

She  also  has  a  commitment  to  the  poor 
and  down-and-outers  that  is  a  marvel  to 
behold. 

Thousands  of  people  have  come  to  her 
office  for  emergency  help.  They  may  need 
money  to  buy  gasoline  for  a  trip  to  Ann 
Arbor,  funds  to  meet  house  payments,  gro- 
cery money,  or  payment  of  a  utility  bill. 

The  need  never  seems  to  end  and  nor  does 
the  determination  of  Sister  Claudia  Burke 
to  help  them. 

Helping  others  has  been  the  life  pattern 
of  Sr.  Claudia  since  she  entered  the  Francis- 
can Sisters  of  the  Poor  40  years  ago.  Her 
early  years  in  the  order  were  spent  working 
with  the  needy  at  the  Catholic  community 
services  agency  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

For  the  last  21  years  Sister  has  been  in 
Flint  in  social  services  work.  She  joined 
Catholic  Social  Services  of  Flint  in  1960  and 
made  a  lifetime  impression  with  many 
whom  she  helped  with  adoptions. 

At  the  same  time,  she  and  the  other  Fran- 
ciscan Sisters  were  helping  needy  and  down- 
and-outers  at  Holy  Angels  Convent  now  St. 
Michael  Church  where  she  was  mother  su- 
perior. 

Holy  Angels  convent  became  known  as  a 
place  where  a  person  could  be  sure  of  get- 
ting a  sandwich  If  they  were  hungry.  And. 
many  lined  up  to  get  the  noontime  handout. 

Holy  Angels  convent  also  was  a  pantry  for 
nonperlshable  goods,  collected  and  stored 
until  they  were  given  away.  The  convent 
basement  also  was  a  storage  area  for  furni- 
ture and  clothing  for  the  needy. 

Not  only  were  Sr.  Claudia  and  the  other 
Franciscan  Sisters  noted  for  their  good 
works  but  their  cheerful  dispositions 
worked  almost  as  many  wonders  as  their 
handouts. 

Sr.  Claudia's  resourcefulness  is  a  compo- 
nent of  her  marvelous  witness  to  Christian 
principles.  Over  the  years  money  has  been 
raised  to  help  people  through  selling  pump- 
kins, handmade  calendars,  donuts  at  area 
donut  shops,  government  grants  and  bingo 
games. 

Bingo  is  the  big  money  maker  since  Sister 
founded  Catholic  Outreach  seven  years  ago. 
The  games  bring  between  $80,000  and 
$100,000  annually  to  the  Outreach  program. 

When  the  economy  is  tight,  bingo  reve- 
nues decline.  And  as  might  be  expected, 
when  the  economy  is  slow  more  people  come 
to  Catholic  Outreach  at  Garland  St.  and 
Third  Ave.  in  downtown  Flint  looking  for 
help. 

Catholic  Outreach  realizes  revenues  from 
its  own  bingo  games,  from  the  Catholic 
Community  Services  and  from  the  efforts  of 
Christian  Service  Commissions  and  their  ex- 
tended membership  at  four  Flint  parishes. 

Two-thirds  of  the  revenue  from  Christian 
Service  Commission  sponsored  games  at 
Sacred  Heart  Church  are  earmarked  for 
Catholic  Outreach.  All  of  the  revenues 
earned  by  Christian  Services  Commissions 
of  St.  Plus  X.  St.  Agnes  and  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  parishes  go  to  Catholic  Outreach. 

Individual  gifts  and  government  grants 
also  aid  the  work  of  Catholic  Outreach 
where  Sr.  Claudia  directs  a  staff  of  three 
full-time  staffers,  a  part-time  employee  and 
a  full-ltlme  volunteer: 

But.  the  need  Is  greater  than  the  re- 
sources. They  are  so  great  that  there  have 
been  times  that  Catholic  Outreach  has  been 
closed  only  to  reopen  when  more  funds 
become  available. 
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Sr.  Claudia  said  part  of  the  problem  for 
many  residents  is  that  their  income,  based 
on  a  $4  to  $5  per  hour  wage,  won't  make 
ends  meet  in  an  economy  built  around  an 
auto  worker's  paycheck. 

Paying  utilities,  rent,  land  contract  obliga- 
tions, keeping  the  family  car  running  and 
even  coming  up  with  enough  money  for  gro- 
ceries becomes  a  big  challenge. 

"Many  of  these  people  make  enough 
money  so  they  aren't  eligible  for  govern- 
ment assistance  and  yet  don't  get  enough  to 
pay  their  bills,"  Sr.  Claudia  explained. 

FYlends  are  planning  to  honor  Sr.  Claudia 
at  a  7  p.m.  Mass  Friday,  Feb.  3,  in  St.  Mi- 
chael Church.  Fifth  Ave.  at  N.  Saginaw  St. 
Bishop  Kenneth  Povish  will  be  principal 
celebrant  of  the  liturgy  where  Sr.  Claudia 
will  renew  her  vows.  A  reception  will  follow. 

Supporters  of  Sr.  Claudia  and  Catholic 
Ou  breach  are  hoping  to  obtain  enough 
money  through  donations  to  purchase  a  van 
or  small  truck  to  help  Sister  in  operation  of 
Catholic  Outreach.  "The  vehicle  also  would 
be  used  to  pick  up  and  distribute  food,  fur- 
niture and  other  items. 

Contributions  designated  "Anniversary 
Fund"  can  be  mailed  to  Catholic  Outreach. 
P.O.  Box  815.  Flint.  MI  48501. 

As  usual,  donations  will  be  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted.* 


THE  NATIONAL  RECOVERY-AS 
OTHERS  SEE  IT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ad- 
ministration likes  to  speak  in  glowing 
terms  about  the  national  economic  re- 
covery. It  sees  the  end  of  the  reces- 
sion. It  sees  Americans  flocking  back 
to  work  in  droves.  It  sees  a  time  when 
all  roads  will  run  downhill— if  we  only 
stay  the  course. 

That  is  the  view  the  President  gets 
from  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

He  would  get  a  different  one  from 
an  unemployment  line  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  more 
than  100,000  unemployed  workers  in 
just  two  counties  from  my  20th  con- 
gressional district— Allegheny  and 
Westmoreland— there  is  little  sign  of 
the  much  heralded  economic  recovery. 
The  only  things  they  see  going  down- 
hill are  their  jobs,  their  lives,  and 
their  futures. 

The  view  of  the  unemployed  is  more 
accurately  depicted  in  an  editorial 
from  tlie  February  4  edition  of  the 
Valley  News  Dispatch  in  Tarentum, 
Pa.,  than  from  the  economic  reports 
issued  by  the  White  House. 

I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  the  editorial 
into  today's  Record  in  hopes  that  it 
may  catch  the  eyes  of  some  officials 
within  the  administration  and  let 
them  see  the  recovery  as  others  do. 

The  editorial  follows: 
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[From  the  Valley  News  Dispatch,  Feb.  4. 
1984] 

Heralded  Recovery  Hasn't  Reached  Us 

Alle-Kiski  Valley  residents  must  stifle  a 
yawn  when  they  read  and  hear  those  daily 
optimistic  stock  market  reports  and  boom- 
ing economic  forecasts. 

They  haven"t  seen  much  of  recovery  here. 

Once  again  yesterday  we  learned  that  the 
country"s  civilian  unemployment  rate 
dropped  to  8  percent  in  January  while  the 
rate  in  the  four  Alle-Kiskl  Valley  counties 
rose  in  December. 

And  for  the  short-term,  the  expectation  is 
that  the  unemployment  figures  in  January 
and  February  in  the  Alle-Kiski  Valley  will 
continue  to  climb.  That"s  when  people  hired 
for  the  Christmas  rush  are  laid  off  and  join 
those  laid  off  from  such  weather-sensitive 
industries  as  construction. 

William  J.  Ceriani.  regional  labor  market 
analyst  for  the  state  Office  of  Employment 
Security,  while  noting  the  recovery  has 
been  slower  to  come  to  this  area  than  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  remains  confident.  He 
said.  ""Slowly  but  surely  there"s  some  im- 
provement In  the  economy  overall." 

In  numbers  of  people.  Allegheny  County 
now  has  73.600  out  of  work,  Butler  7.600, 
Armstrong  5,000  and  Westmoreland  25.700. 

That  is  close  to  115.000  people  in  our  four 
counties  who  are  unemployed. 

No  wonder  they  view  with  skeptlsm  a 
White  House  budget  that  proposes  more  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  defense  while  recom- 
mending further  cuts  in  social  aid  and 
health  programs  for  the  jobless,  elderly, 
handicapped  and  poor. 

Our  congressmen,  along  with  U.S.  Sena- 
tors Heinz  and  Specter  and  Gov.  Thorn- 
burgh,  must  fight  to  see  to  it  that  these  un- 
employed people  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
receive  full  and  necessary  assistance  from 
their  federal  and  state  governments. 

Being  told,  as  they  are  every  day.  that  the 
recovery  is  on  the  way  is  not  good  enough. 

They  and  their  families  have  to  survive  in 
the  meantime. 

And  that  takes  government  help,  not  an- 
other kick  in  the  shins.* 


STRIPED  BASS  MORATORIUM 


HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  that  seeks 
to  restore  the  endangered  population 
of  the  striped  bass  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  For  almost  400  years,  Americans 
have  enjoyed  the  pursuit  and  the 
dining  pleasure  of  the  striped  bass,  a 
fish  unique  to  our  shores  which  has 
been  called  "the  aquatic  equivalent  of 
the  bald  eagle."  The  first  colonists 
learned  about  the  striped  bass  from 
the  Indians,  and  it  was  this  food 
source  that  enabled  them  to  avoid 
starvation  during  the  early  winters  on 
Cape  Cod.  The  first  conservation  stat- 
ute in  this  country,  passed  in  New 
England  in  1639,  outlawed  the  use  of 
striped  bass  as  fertilizer.  Later,  funds 
from  the  sale  of  the  fish  were  used  to 
build  the  Nation's  first  public  schools. 
Since  that  time,   the  striper,   which 
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spawns  in  fresh  water,  migrates  along 
the  coastlines  of  11  States  and  often 
grows  to  a  size  above  50  pounds,  has 
justly  earned  a  reputation  as  the  king 
of  the  Atlantic  gamefish. 

Now,  however,  within  the  brief  span 
of  10  years,  the  striped  bass  has  gone 
from  its  greatest  period  of  abundance 
to  the  most  catastrophic  period  of 
scarcity  in  its  long  history.  Since  1973. 
reported  landings  of  striped  bass  have 
fallen  by  90  percent  along  the  Eastern 
seaboard.  The  annual  survey  of  repro- 
ductive success  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  the  region  which  historically  ac- 
counted for  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
coastal  migratory  stock,  has  reached 
an  all-time  low. 

Today,  all  that  remains  of  this  once- 
booming  fishery  are  primarily  the  very 
old  and  the  very  young— and  even 
these  are  in  perilously  short  supply. 
The  striped  bass,  according  to  the  sci- 
entists conducting  the  Emergency 
Striped  Bass  Study  authorized  by  the 
Congress  in  1979,  is  in  danger  of  bemg 
lost  as  a  usable  resource.  The  interim 
report  of  the  striped  bass  study,  re- 
leased last  week,  recommends  impos- 
ing an  immediate  and  severe  restric- 
tion on  the  harvesting  of  striped  bass 
including  "consideration  of  a  total 
moratorium."  This  report  states  that 
"the  coastal  migratory  stock  cannot 
continue  to  support  the  level  of  fish- 
ing mortality  that  currently  exists." 

The  bill  which  I  am  proposing  would 
mandate  a  coastwide  moratorium  on 
the  possession  of  striped  bass  by  all 
fishermen,  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  spawning  rivers  and  tributaries, 
for  a  period  of  3  years.  This  is  the  min- 
imimi  amount  of  time  that  scientific 
experts  deem  necessary  for  any  recov- 
ery of  the  striped  bass  population  to 
begin.  If  the  annual  survey  of  repro- 
ductive success  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
should  remain  at  a  critical  level,  the 
moratorium  could  be  extended  for  an 
additional  2  years.  In  the  event  we  do 
attain  our  goal  before  the  end  of  the  3 
years,  there  is  a  provision  for  lifting 
the  moratorium. 

It  is  clear  that  fishing  pressure  is  not 
the  only  reason  for  the  terrible  decline 
of  the  striped  bass.  Laboratory  studies 
indicate  that  the  fish,  particularly  in 
the  early  life  stages,  are  dying  from 
chemical  contamination,  and  the  sci- 
entific report  calls  for  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  discharge  of  toxic  mate- 
rials into  nursery  and  spawning  areas. 
Any  ultimate  solution  must  place  em- 
phasis on  efforts  such  as  the  recent 
initiative  to  begin  restoring  the  Ches- 
apeake Bay  habitat.  But  that  is  going 
to  take  many  years  and  many  millions 
of  dollars.  According  to  the  scientisU, 
the  striped  bass  simply  cannot  with- 
stand the  dual  stresses  of  habitat  con- 
tamination and  fishing  mortality. 

There  are  several  precedents,  both 
historical  and  recent,  which  indicate 
that  the  striped  bass  population  can 
indeed  return  in  abundance  if  fishing 
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effort  is  curtailed.  One  hundred  years 
ago.  an  ardent  fisherman  and  conser- 
vationist named  Robert  Roosevelt- 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  uncle— warned 
that  "the  large  bass  are  diminishing  at 
so  rapid  a  rate  that  there  is  danger 
that  before  many  years  have  passed, 
surf  fishing  will  have  ceased  to  be 
practiced."  By  the  turn  of  the  century, 
his  prediction  had  proven  true.  The 
striped  bass  populations  that  once 
filled  many  streams  and  estuaries  on 
the  Eastern  seaboard  had  been  fished 
out.  Commercial  and  recreational  fish- 
ermen focused  their  attention  on 
other  species.  Finally,  during  the  mid- 
1930's,  the  striped  bass  began  to 
return  in  abundance.  By  1973,  land- 
ings were  at  an  all-time  high. 

During  the  past  decade,  severe  re- 
strictions on  fishermen  in  the  Hudson 
and  James  River  areas  have  resulted 
in  a  rapid  turnabout  in  striped  bass 
abundance.  In  1976.  commercial  fish- 
ing for  striped  bass  in  the  Hudson 
River  was  banned  because  of  elevated 
levels  of  PCB's  detected  in  the  fish.  A 
similar  ban  was  imposed  in  the  James 
River,  due  to  unsafe  concentrations  of 
kepone.  Since  the  sale  of  these  fish 
was  halted,  the  populations  in  both 
rivers  have  bounced  back.  Last  year, 
the  aruiual  survey  of  reproductive  suc- 
cess in  the  Hudson  was  the  second 
highest  in  10  years.  In  comparison  to 
the  Chesapeake,  however,  both  the 
Hudson  and  James  River  populations 
of  striped  bass  contribute  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  coastal  fishery. 

I  am  urging  this  measure  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  conservation,  but  be- 
cause the  decline  of  the  striped  bass 
has  caused  a  significant  loss  of  reve- 
nue to  the  economy  of  the  Northeast 
region.  A  recently  published  economic 
study  under  the  sea  grant  program  re- 
veals that  the  striped  bass'  gradual 
disappearances  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
approximately  7.500  jobs  and  $220  mil- 
lion in  economic  activity  to  the  coastal 
areas  of  10  states  in  1980. 

The  striped  bass  is  clearly  a  "money 
fish."  and  it  is  not  commercial  fisher- 
men alone  who  are  responsible  for  the 
overfishing.  The  sea  grant  economic 
survey  shows  that  over  80  percent  of 
the  coastal  recreational  fishermen  also 
sell  their  catch.  This  means  that  the 
depleted  striped  bass  population  re- 
mains vulnerable  to  thousands  of  fish- 
ermen, using  highly-sophisticated 
equipment.  The  numbers  of  fishermen 
are  far  greater,  and  the  pollution  far 
more  pervasive,  than  existed  during 
the  earlier  decline  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

I  am  calling  for  a  congressional  initi- 
ative for  a  coastwide  moratorium  on 
the  taking  and  possession  of  the  At- 
lantic striped  bass  for  a  3-year  period. 
My  own  State  of  Rhode  Island  has 
already  taken  this  step,  but  one  State 
alone  will  not  make  the  difference.  A 
moratorium  is  a  drastic  measure,  but 
this  species  is  in  real  trouble  and  the 
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Atlantic  States  do  not  seem  able  to  re- 
spond to  the  crisis  in  a  timely  and  ef- 
fective fashion.  Also,  of  all  the  man- 
agement alternatives,  a  ban  affecting 
all  fishermen  is  the  most  equitable  so- 
lution and  the  one  that  promises  the 
quickest  results. 

Congressional  action  would  end  the 
bickering  between  States  and  among 
commercial  and  recreational  fisher- 
men. It  would  be  an  equitable  solution, 
which  would  allow  time  for  the  States 
to  arrive  at  the  crucial  permanent 
management  measures  required  once 
the  moratorium  is  to  be  lifted. 

Within  my  State,  and  among  fishing 
and  conservation  groups  all  along  the 
coast.  I  have  received  indication  of 
strong  support  for  the  congressional 
action  which  I  am  calling  for.  Thou- 
sands of  people,  who  have  known  the 
meaning  of  fishing  for  striped  bass, 
deeply  desire  that  future  generations 
have  the  opportunity  to  pursue  this 
fish  for  pleasure  or  livelihood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  speedy  consider- 
ation and  enactment  of  this  important 
legislation.* 
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TEN  WAYS  TO  IMPROVE  TV'S 
CAMPAIGN  COVERAGE 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  21,  1984 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  in  an  article 
in  the  February  18  issue  of  TV  Guide, 
has  made  10  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment of  TV  campaign  coverage. 

The  Ford  proposals  are  not  radical. 
They  are  simple  and  sensible.  In  fact, 
there  is  so  much  plain  good  sense  in 
them  that  they  will  undoubtedly  be  ig- 
nored by  networks  and  stations  alike. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Congress  is 
the  Ford  proposal  No.  7.  It  states 
simply:  "Don't  use  exit  polls." 

Several  committees  of  this  House 
have  directed  their  attention  to  exit 
polling.  Under  the  leadership  of  Con- 
gressmen Swift  and  Thomas,  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
has  spoken  out  strongly  against  exit 
polls.  So  far,  legislation  on  this  subject 
seems  unwise,  but  it  hoped  that  the 
networks  might  surprise  us  with  re- 
sponsible conduct. 
The  Ford  article  follows: 

10  Ways  To  Improve  TVs  Campaign 
Coverage 

(By  Gerald  R.  Ford) 
We've  just  entered  the  1984  Presidential 
campaign  year.  How  will  television  news 
cover  the  campaigns  and  the  candidates?  A 
majority  of  Americans  receive  their  political 
news  primarily  from  television.  Is  it  doing  a 
good  enough  job?  Could  it  do  better— and  if 

so,  how?  ,w    .J     . 

To  find  out,  we  asked  former  President 

Gerald  R.  Ford  to  give  us  his  views  on  how 

television    affecU    Presidential    campaigns 


and  how  it  could  improve  its  coverage.  His 
comments  and  suggestions  take  the  form  of 
10  "modest  proposals"  for  the  networks  to 
adopt  during  1984  and  subsequent  election 
years.- The  Editors 

1.  Let  the  candidates  speak  for  them- 
selves—but give  them  adequate  time  to  do 
so.  One  of  the  things  that  irks  me  are  10-  or 
15-second  sound  bites  from  the  candidates' 
speeches  that  correspondents  who  cover 
campaigns  almost  invariably  insert  into 
their  news  spots.  I  understand  the  problems 
the  reporters  face:  the  need  to  put  together, 
under  deadline  pressure,  a  piece  that  is  tele- 
genic and  also  contains  information.  But  the 
problem  of  the  short  sound  bite  is  twofold. 
First,  it  leads  to  taking  things  out  of  con- 
text. Second,  it  causes  candidates  to  tailor 
their  speeches  for  the  cameras,  which 
means  viewers  often  hear  simplistic,  overly 
generalized  answers. 

There  is  no  way  to  respond  to  a  question 
about  the  economy  or  unemployment  or  for- 
eign policy  in  10  or  15  seconds.  And  yet 
that's  how  long  Presidential  candidates  gen- 
erally get  on  the  nightly  news  to  deal  with 
these  complex  issues.  What  is  at  fault  here 
is  the  system:  a  system  in  which  news-pro- 
gram producers  feel  they  have  to  do  a  night- 
ly campaign  piece,  but  don't  think  that  it 
warrants  more  than  one  or  one  and  a  half  of 
the  precious  22  or  so  minutes  they  have  for 
all  the  night's  news. 

The  answer  seems  simple  enough:  don't  do 
a  campaign  spot  every  night.  But  when  you 
do  one,  give  the  candidate  time  to  develop 
his  thoughts. 

2.  Come  to  grips  with  the  issues  better.  It 
would  be  tremendously  helpful  to  the  elec- 
torate if  the  networks  would  take  each  of 
the  candidates  and.  for  five  to  10  minutes, 
perhaps  a  half  dozen  times  between  Labor 
Day  and  Election  Day,  let  them  expand  on 
their  views  about  specific  subjects.  I'm  not 
suggesting  that  the  candidates  produce 
these  segments.  They  should  be  questioned 
by  reporters  or  anchorpeople.  But  there  has 
to  be  a  better  way  to  illustrate  the  different 
views  presented  by  the  major  candidates, 
and  a  better  way  to  offer  them  adequate 
time  to  express  themselves. 

Television  is  good  at  bringing  out  candi- 
dates' personalities.  The  camera  doesn't  lie 
and,  after  months  of  watching,  we  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  what  each  candidate  is 
like.  How  do  they  act  under  pressure?  How 
do  others  react  to  them?  Are  they  the  kind 
of  people  who  can  successfully  undertake 
what  has  to  be  the  most  important  job  in 
the  world? 

We  can  learn  some  of  this  from  watching 
nightly  coverage.  But  to  get  behind  the  per- 
sonality of  a  candidate  and  discover  how  he 
thinks,  we  should  be  able  to  see  him  re- 
spond to  specific— and  detailed— questions. 

3.  Concentrate  less  on  polls  and  surveys. 
Each  of  the  networks  now  has  its  own  poll- 
ster. That's  good  business  for  the  people 
who  take  polls,  but  I  think  it  is  bad  for  view- 
ers. If  the  networks  would  take  the  time 
they  spend  on  polls  and  use  it  instead  on 
discussions  of  the  issues  by  the  candidates, 
there  would  be  a  healthy  payoff  for  voters. 

The  question  occurs  to  me:  why  do  net- 
works conduct  so  many  polls?  One  answer  is 
that  because  of  the  new  technological  devel- 
opments of  the  past  few  years,  polls  provide 
good  visuals.  The  figures  are  also  dramatic- 
such  and  such  a  percentage  feel  this  or  that 
about  a  candidate.  The  problem  here  is  that 
polls  tend  to  oversimplify  things.  And  over- 
simplification is  one  of  the  things  we  need 
least  during  a  political  campaign. 

4.  Break  out  of  Washington  more.  I  sug- 
gest   that    in    1984    the    candidates    hold 
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major— and  nationally  televised— press  con- 
ferences in  all  areas  of  the  country.  During 
these,  local  reporters  should  have  the 
chance  to  ask  questions.  We  initiated  re- 
gional press  conferences  when  I  was  in  the 
White  House,  and  they  were  tremendously 
successful.  The  White  House  press  corps, 
perhaps,  didn't  like  them  so  much.  But  th? 
regional  press  did.  And  the  questions  local 
reporters  put  to  me  were  instructive— both 
for  viewers  who  saw  them  on  television  and 
for  me. 

People  in  the  Midwest,  the  South,  or  the 
West  have  different  concerns  than  those 
who  spend  their  lives  covering  politics  on 
the  Potomac.  We  should  all  learn  what 
those  local  concerns  are,  and  how  the  poli- 
cies promoted  by  the  candidates  will  affect 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  who  live 
beyond  the  New  York-Washington  corridor. 

In  addition  to  local  press  conferences,  I'd 
also  suggest  that  the  nightly  news  shows 
make  a  policy  of  getting  out  into  the  coun- 
tryside. Perhaps  spend  one  evening  doing  a 
special  report  on  what's  happening  in  Pitts- 
burgh; another  in  Detroit:  another  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas:  or  Fresno,  Cal.  Deal  with 
how  the  solutions  being  offered  by  each  of 
the  candidates  would  affect  the  people  in 
those  places,  or  places  like  them. 

5.  Get  the  candidates  to  debate  on  televi- 
sion. None  of  the  debates  I've  ever  seen  or 
taken  part  in  have  been  perfect,  but  they 
are  an  effective  way  for  Americans  to  con- 
trast the  candidates  and  see  how  each  pre- 
sents his  case.  In  two  campaigns,  I  think  de- 
bates have  been  crucial  to  an  election:  John 
F.  Kennedy's  1960  debates  with  Richard 
Nixon  helped  him  immeasurably.  And  I 
think  that  candidate  Ronald  Reagan  was 
aided  by  his  performance  against  incumbent 
President  Jimmy  Carter  20  years  later. 

The  format,  however,  could  stand  some 
improvement.  For  example,  I'd  like  to  see 
the  candidates  question  each  other  directly. 
And  it  would  be  educational  if  there  were 
more  than  the  single  debate  between  the 
two  major-party  candidates  that  was  held  in 
1980.  Mr.  Carter  and  I  met  three  times. 
That  seems  like  a  good  number.  Two  of  the 
debates  might  be  conducted  by  having  mem- 
bers of  the  press  ask  the  questions,  while 
the  third  would  pit  the  candidates  face-to- 
face. 

6.  Be  scrupulously  fair  and  accurate.  Don't 
report  simply  to  make  headlines.  During  the 
1976  campaign,  there  was  an  allegation  that 
I  had  misused  funds  during  one  of  my  Con- 
gressional races.  The  matter  was  thoroughly 
investigated  by  a  special  prosecutor  who 
made  the  determination  that  there  was  no 
substance  whatsoever  to  the  allegation. 
Now,  during  the  time  the  prosecutor  was 
looking  into  the  matter,  one  network  corre- 
spondent—I won't  say  who— gave  something 
like  10  minutes  of  air  time  to  the  allegation 
over  a  three-week  period.  I  know  that  be- 
cause I  had  my  press  secretary,  Ron  Nessen, 
check  it  out.  How  much  time  did  the  report- 
er give  the  news  that  the  charges  were  un- 
founded? Thirty  seconds— if  that. 

This  is  a  clear  indication  of  unfairness— 
both  on  the  reporter's  part  and  the  net- 
work's. I'm  not  arguing  that  the  charge 
should  not  have  been  reported.  But  once  it 
was,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  was  no  reason 
to  speculate  on  the  outcome  until  the  pros- 
ecutor had  reached  a  decision. 

One  possible  reason  for  reporting  of  this 
type  is  the  competition  among  correspond- 
ents to  get  on  the  air— a  rush  for  scoops  for 
headlines  that  will  guarantee  them  spEtce  on 
the  evening  news.  Another  is  carelessness. 
The  solution  lies  with  those  who  produce 
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the  nightly  news  programs.  They  must 
prune  correspondents'  copy  with  care  to 
ensure  that  the  news  is  balanced  and  even- 
handed.  They  must  avoid  the  cheap  shot, 
the  careless  phrase. 

7.  Don't  use  exit  polls.  I  do  not  believe 
that  exit  polls— the  polls  networks  take  by 
interviewing  people  after  they  have  voted— 
should  be  used  at  all.  Nor  am  I  in  favor  of 
early  projections  made  from  vote  counts 
before  the  polls  have  closed. 

If  a  network,  on  the  basis  of  100  exit-polls 
comments  throughout  a  state,  were  to  pre- 
dict a  Presidential  winner  at  noon  on  Elec- 
tion Day,  the  report  could  have  serious  re- 
percussions—both in  that  state  and  nation- 
ally. Projections  based  on  exit  tK)lling  are 
unscientific  and  can  often  be  misleading. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  nothing  against 
the  old  network  technique  of  calling  a  race 
based  on  scientific  surveys  of  selected  voter 
precincts  once  the  polls  have  closed.  If  the 
networks  were  to  trace  the  vote  in  their  se- 
lected precincts  over  the  past  10  years,  for 
example,  they  could  probably  forecast  the 
winner.  That  is  different  from  an  exit  poll; 
it  is  using  the  actual,  final  voting  results. 

Such  voting-precinct  studies,  as  they're 
called,  are  accurate.  And  they  use  factual, 
publicly  available  information.  People  who 
are  interviewed  by  networks  as  they  leave 
the  polls  are  under  no  obligation  to  tell  the 
truth.  They  might  simply  be  telling  their 
network  interrogators  what  they  think  the 
networks  want  to  hear. 

8.  Get  away  from  lengthy  coverage  of  the 
national  Presidential  nominating  conven- 
tions. There  are  portions  of  the  conventions 
that  should  be  seen  by  everyone.  But  much 
of  what  goes  on  is  journalistic  chaff  and 
could  easily  be  dispensed  with.  What  I  sug- 
gest is  that  the  networks  give  thoughtful 
consideration  to  funding  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Service  and  allowing  it  to  broadcast 
the  conventions  gavel-to-gavel.  PBS  could 
keep  a  start-to-finish  visual  record  of  the 
proceedings,  which  would  be  valuable  his- 
torically. The  networks  could  then  use  their 
own  initiative  to  determine  how  much  they 
wanted  to  cover. 

9.  The  week  before  the  election,  devote  a 
substantial  amount  of  time  to  the  historical 
stand  of  each  candidate  on  the  issues.  The 
networks  each  maintain  computerized  files 
of  all  the  videotape  they  have  shot  during 
the  campaign.  The  week  before  the  elec- 
tions, they  should  use  those  files  to  compile 
a  video  record  of  how  each  candidate  stands 
on  the  issues  facing  the  Nation.  In  the  past, 
these  tapes  have  often  been  used  to  chide 
candidates  about  their  positions.  When 
Vice-I»resident  George  Bush,  for  example, 
denied  having  used  the  phrase  "voodoo  eco- 
nomics," it  was  simple  for  the  networks  to 
dig  out  the  tape  of  him  saying  it.  But  I  see  a 
more  constructive  use  for  these  invaluable 
video  archives:  if  the  network  news  produc- 
ers would  carefully  extract  a  candidate's  po- 
sitions on  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  un- 
employment. Inflation,  the  deficit— all  the 
issues  that  face  us— and  present  them  to  the 
public,  it  could  be  tremendously  educational 
for  voters. 

This  would  have  to  be  done  carefully.  Re- 
marks should  not  be  taken  out  of  context. 
But  if  the  montage  were  done  with  preci- 
sion, it  would  be  possible  for  viewers  to  see 
exactly  where  each  of  those  running  for 
President  stood  on  every  key  issue.  It  would 
bypass  television's  tendency  to  focus  on  per- 
sonalities and  help  the  electorate  make  a 
truly  knowledgeable  decision  when  they 
walk  into  the  voting  booth. 
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10.  Dont  start  coverage  of  the  Presiden- 
tial campaigns  until  Jan.  1  of  the  election 
year.  The  people  who  run  the  network  news 
divisions  will  probably  scream  bloody 
murder  at  this  suggestion  and  tell  us  that, 
because  of  competition,  it's  impossible  to 
hold  back.  But  it  could  be  done,  and  here  is 
how:  pass  a  law  making  it  illegal  for  candi- 
dates to  r:!ceive.  or  for  anyone  to  donate, 
money  to  a  Presidential  campaign  before 
Jan.  I  of  the  election  year.  Money  is  the 
mothers  milk  of  politics.  The  Democratic 
hopefuls— some  of  whom  have  been  running 
for  more  than  a  year— so  far  have  raised 
more  than  $15  million.  They'll  probably 
raise  another  $10  million  before  they're 
through.  If  the  money  were  cut  off  until 
Jan.  1.  thered  be  a  lot  less  campaigning— 
and  a  lot  less  to  cover. 

What  we'd  get  is  a  campaign  that  resem- 
bles those  in  other  democratic  countries, 
where  the  process  takes  weeks  instead  of 
months,  and  where  issues  are  foremost  in 
people's  minds,  not  personalities.  Shorter 
campaigns  would  remove  much  of  the 
"horse-race"  aspect  of  American  politics. 
That  would  probably  offend  some  of  our  po- 
litical pundits,  because  it  means  less  work 
for  them. 

But  a  shorter  campaign,  with  television 
focusing  on  the  issues,  and  giving  the  voters 
an  accurate,  balanced  picture  of  where  the 
candidates  stand,  could  do  a  lot  to  get  more 
of  us  where  we  belong  on  Election  Day— in 
the  voting  booths.* 


COMMUNITY  NURSING  CENTERS 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  21.  1984 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  legislation 
which  will  encourage  a  new,  less  costly 
alternative  in  health  care  delivery— 
the  community  nursing  center  (CNC). 
There  are  many  senior  citizens 
throughout  the  United  States  who 
would  be  able  to  live  at  home  if  in- 
home  or  other  nursing  services  were 
available  to  them  under  the  medicare 
system.  Instead,  they  often  must  live 
in  long-term  care  institutions  where 
the  needed  care  is  provided,  bat  at  a 
much  greater  cost.  By  bringing  CNC's 
into  the  medicare  system,  our  Nations 
elderly  will  have  a  real  alternative  to 
high  cost  institutional  care. 

Clipping  the  wings  of  soaring  health 
care  costs  cannot  be  done  by  reducing 
the  eligibility  and  benefits  of  millions 
of  Americans  in  need,  but  by  develop- 
ing better  and  more  economical  ap- 
proaches toward  meeting  those  needs. 
The  CNC  proposal  is.  in  short,  an  ex- 
ample of  how  to  save  money  without 
gutting  and  cutting  federally  support- 
ed health  care  programs. 

Additionally,  rather  than  creating  a 
whole  new  group  of  provider  organiza- 
tions, this  proposal  would  build  upon 
the  well  known  abilities  of  community- 
based  nursing  organizations.  These  or- 
ganizations    include     visiting     nurse 
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agencies  (VNA's)  and  the  extensive 
nursing  components  of  municipal 
health  departments,  almost  all  of 
whom  are  now  medicare  providers. 
CNC's  would,  however,  have  clearly 
defined  service  areas,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  problem  of  an  oversupply  of  pro- 
viders. 

In  order  to  qualify  as  a  CNC.  an 
agency  must  provide  its  services  at 
substantially  lower  costs  than  other 
medicare  providers  in  the  same  area 
who  offer  the  same  type  of  services. 

The  VNA's  and  public  health  nurs- 
ing departments  have  a  proven  track 
record  under  medicare  as  low-cost  pro- 
viders on  any  index  used— whether  per 
visit  or  per  case.  Health  Care  Financ- 
ing Administration  (HCFA)  cost  com- 
parison studies  have  borne  this  out. 

A  CNC  differs  from  hospital  outpa- 
tient departments  and  neighborhood 
health  centers  l)ecause  of  its  profes- 
sional nursing  orientation  and  its  em- 
phasis on  providing  necessary  service 
in  or  out  of  the  home  rather  than  in  a 
single  setting. 

This  bill,  which  was  introduced  with 
minor  differences  in  the  Senate  by 
Senators  Inooye  of  Hawaii  and  Pack- 
wood  of  Oregon,  would  help  to  pre- 
vent the  unnecessary  institutionaliza- 
tion of  this  Nation's  senior  citizens 
and  would  help  cut  medicare  costs  by 
more  effectively  utilizing  the  1.6  mil- 
lion registered  nurses  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  good  look  at  this  legislation.  I 
hope  they  will  also  find  merit  in  the 
idea  and  will  join  me  in  supporting 
this  new  concept  in  health  care  deliv- 
ery. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  4865 
A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage  for 

community  nursing  center  services  under 

the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Community  Nursing  Centers  Act  of  1984". 

MEDICARE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1861  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section <aa)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"Community  Nursing  Center  Services 
•(bbxl)  The  term  community  nursing 
center  ser\ices'  means  any  of  the  following 
items  and  services  which  are  furnished  to  an 
individual  by  a  community  nursing  center 
(as  defined  in  paragraph  (2))  or  by  others 
under  arrangements  made  by  such  center, 
which  are  furnished  under  a  nursing  plan  of 
care  established  and  reviewed  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (3).  and  which  are  furnished 
at  the  community  nursing  center,  the  indi- 
viduals  home,  or  any  other  appropriate  lo- 
cation: 

■■(A)  part-time  or  intermittent  nursing 
care  furnished  by  or  under  the  supervision 
of  a  registered  professional  nurse: 

■(B)  physical,  occupational,  or  speech 
therapy; 
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"(C)  social  services  necessary  to  and  sup- 
portive of  the  overall  nursing  plan  of  care 
and  included  in  such  plan: 

"(D)  part-time  or  intermittent  services  of 
a  home-health  aide  who  has  successfully 
completed  a  training  program  approved  by 
the  Secretary;* 


REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS  ON 
THE  NATIONAL  ARCHIVES 


HON.  JIM  BATES 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21.  1984 
•  Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  insti- 
tutions of  great  importance  to  all 
Americans  will  celebrate  their  50th 
birthdays  this  year.  The  first  is  the 
National  Archives  in  whose  care  rests 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution,  and  all  Federal  Govern- 
ment records  of  lasting  historical  im- 
portance. 

The  second  institution,  less  well 
known,  but  no  less  significant,  is  the 
National  Historical  Publications  and 
Records  Commission.  I  have  the  honor 
to  sit  on  this  Commission  as  the  sole 
delegate  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  would  like  to  give  you  some 
idea  today  of  the  role  of  this  Commis- 
sion and  its  accomplishments  in  the 
preservation  of  our  Nation's  history. 

The  act  of  Congress  that  established 
the  National  Archives  also  provided 
for  a  National  Historical  Publications 
Commission  which  would  'make  plans, 
estimates,  and  recommendations  for 
such  historical  works  and  collections 
of  sources  as  seems  appropriate  for 
publication  and/or  otherwise  record- 
ing at  "the  public  expense."  There  was 
no  funding  for  the  Commission  and  no 
staff,  but  the  Commission  could  plan. 
President  Harry  Truman,  impressed 
by  volume  1  of  "The  Papers  of 
Thomas  Jefferson."  took  steps  to 
create  a  more  comprehensive  program 
for  the  publication  of  the  public  and 
private  writings  of  those  who  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  Nation.  While  there  was 
still  no  funding,  the  Commission  en- 
couraged historical  institutions  to  un- 
dertake preservation  projects. 

Congress  launched  the  Commission's 
grant  program  in  1964.  Using  a  combi- 
nation of  Federal  and  private  funds 
the  Commission  was  able  to  assist  a 
number  of  documentary  projects. 

New  legislation  in  1974  allowed  the 
Commission  to  undertake  project  for 
the  collection,  preservation,  arrange- 
ment, and  description  of  historical 
records  in  addition  to  its  continuing 
publications  function.  Since  that  time 
the  Commission  has  become  a  major 
driving  force  in  the  effort  to  save  valu- 
able State  and  lof-al  government 
records,  to  preserve  deteriorating  his- 
torical    photograph     collections,     to 
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As  someone  who  also  believes  indus- 
try would  profit  from  renewed  clean 
air  and  water  regulations  especially.  I 
would  like  to  submit  a  review  of  the 
Florio  AWARE  address  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention. 
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PSE&G  Public  Service  Electric  and  Gas). 
Bums  and  Roe.  an  energy  consulting  firm, 
an  energy  activist  group  based  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  called  Citizens  Energy  Coalition, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  interested 
A.W.A.R.E.  members. 
Following  his  talk,  he  knowledgeably  han- 
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Hon.  Ford  B.  Ford.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  Mine  Safety  and 
Health. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lamonica.  Administra- 
tor, Coal  Mine  Safety  and  Health. 

Mr.   Robert  H.   Quenon.   chairman. 
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assist  in  training  archivists,  curators, 
and  conservationists. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Commis- 
sion 50  years  ago  385  volumes  have  fol- 
lowed the  first  volume  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Papers.  The  works  have  varied 
from  the  "Papers  of  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall"  to  "Freedom:  A  Documenta- 
ry History  of  Emancipation." 

In  addition,  the  Commission  has 
sponsored  the  publication  of  more 
than  150  separate  microform  editions 
of  manuscript  and  archival  collections 
of  broad  research  interest.  These  total 
over  5.700  reels  of  microfilm  and  over 
1,000  microfiche.  The  Commission  has 
also  sponsored  the  publication  of  the 
"Directory  of  Archives  and  Manu- 
script Repositories  in  the  United 
States,"  a  basic  reference  tool  found  in 
every  research  library. 

Speaking  on  February  3.  1984,  to  the 
Truman  Institute.  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Warner,  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
and  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
pointed  out  the  Commission's  leading 
role  in  publishing  the  papers  of  black 
Americans.  February  is  Black  History 
Month  and  the  collection  and  preser- 
vation of  the  invaluable  records  of 
Americans  such  as  Frederick  Douglass. 
Booker  T.  Washington,  and  Marcus 
Garvey  is  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  the 
Commission  and  the  rich  history  of 
this  Nation. 

I  have  been  honored  with  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  Commission  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Commission  has  brought  to 
life  the  history  of  this  great  Nation 
and  preserved  its  important  traditions. 
I  look  forward  to  beginning  its  second 
50  years  with  the  other  members  of 
this  distinguished  Commission.* 


FUNDAMENTAL  SCIENCE  IN  THE 
STATES 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  21,  1984 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
today's  struggle  to  maintain  our  Na- 
tion's scientific  leadership,  there  is  a 
clear  need  to  make  the  most  of  all  the 
scientific  talent  available  to  us.  There 
are  a  number  of  areas  where  scientific 
talent  is  underused,  among  them 
women,  minorities,  and  scientists  at 
less  prominent  universities. 

One  effort  to  deal  with  this  problem 
is  the  National  Science  Foundation's 
experimental  program  to  stimulate 
competitive  research  (Epscor).  This  5- 
year  program  was  established  to  in- 
crease the  ability  of  scientists  at  uni- 
versities in  five  States,  which  were 
among  the  lowest  in  Federal  research 
funding,  to  compete  successfully  for 
Federal  research  funds.  The  Epscor 
program,  which  provided  awards  to 
help  support  statewide  research  im- 
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provement  plans,  is  scheduled  to  end 
ih  1984. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  February  17, 
1984,  issue  of  Science,  Prof.  Gary  A. 
Strobel,  who  directs  the  Epscor 
project  at  Montana  State  University, 
describes  achievements  made  by  his 
university  under  the  program.  Dr. 
Strobel  believes  that  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Epscor,  made  with  a  modest 
Federal  investment,  demonstrate  the 
need  to  broaden  this  approach  to  ad- 
vance science  and  science  education 
nationwide. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search and  Technology  is  presently 
conducting  its  annual  review  of  NSF's 
budget,  and  we  will  be  looking  at  all  of 
the  Foundation's  programs.  It  is  help- 
ful to  have  the  benefit  of  a  universi- 
ty's experience  under  Epscor.  and  I 
would  like  to  share  Dr.  Strobel's 
thoughtful  article  with  my  colleagues; 
[From  Science.  Feb.  17.  1984) 

FUNDAMENTAL  SCIENCE  IN  THE  STATES 

The  total  federal  research  budget  of  the 
United  States  for  1983-1984  is  approximate- 
ly $47  billion.  About  14  percent  of  this  ($6 
billion  to  $7  billion)  is  dedicated  to  funda- 
mental research,  and  half  of  this  sum  is 
spent  at  colleges  and  universities.  Campuses 
in  the  ten  states  that  are  best  funded  have 
received  the  bulk  (60  to  65  percent)  of  the 
federal  research  dollars,  while  only  1  to  2 
percent  goes  to  schools  in  the  ten  states 
where  the  funding  is  low. 

The  sophisticated  equipment,  laboratory 
facilities,  libraries,  and  the  high-quality  pro- 
fessionals at  the  top  institutions  are  a  vital 
part  of  the  relatively  good  health  and  status 
of  the  U.S.  research  picture.  However,  in 
view  of  the  changing  demographies  in  the 
country,  it  may  be  time  to  consider  a  greater 
distribution  of  high-(iuality  science  centers. 
Would  an  increase  in  research  dollars  to 
states  that  are  not  well  funded  and  to  the 
poorly  funded  institutions  in  the  richer 
states  enhance  our  total  science  base,  im- 
prove undergraduate  education  in  science, 
and  provide  better  graduate  education  in 
these  locations?  Should  incentives  and  op- 
portunities, be  provided  to  scientists  in 
these  locations  to  become  more  competitive? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  is  affirmative 
for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Since  the  middle  to  late  1970's  there  has 
been  a  dramatic  increase  In  the  number  of 
people  who  receive  Ph.D.'s  at  the  top  uni- 
versities and  find  employment  in  the 
medium-level  universities  throughout  the 
United  States.  Their  ability  to  acquire  com- 
petitive grants  from  federal  agencies  is  hin- 
dered by  heavy  teaching  loads,  an  inability 
to  develop  scientifically  compelling  grant 
applications,  academic  isolation,  lack  of 
mentors,  and  poor  local  support  for  scientif- 
ic research  and  creative  activity.  Thus,  the 
total  scientific  talent  of  these  individuals 
has  not  been  captured.  Their  research  and 
teaching  effectiveness  might  be  greatly  Im- 
proved by  funding  their  research  efforts.  To 
rectify  some  of  these  problems,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  In  1980  launched  the 
Experimental  Program  to  Stimulate  Com- 
petitive Research  (EPSCoR)  in  five  states 
that  were  at  the  bottom  in  total  federal  re- 
search funding:  Montana.  South  Carolina, 
Arkansas,  West  Virginia,  and  Maine.  After 
each  state  had  thoroughly  assessed  its  prob- 
lems and  developed  a  comprehensive  plan,  a 
modest  sum  of  $2  million  to  $3  million  was 
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awarded  to  each  state.  Since  1980  dramatic 
strides  have  been  made  in  upgrading  science 
in  these  states  through  speaker  programs, 
extensive  extramural  p>eer  review  of  propos- 
als, consultants,  infusion  of  new  state  and 
private  dollars,  and  shifting  of  teaching 
loads. 

In  Montana  the  EPSCoR  program,  known 
as  MONTS  (  "Montanans  on  a  New  Trac  for 
Science"),  has  relied  on  more  than  500  peer 
reviewers  in  evaluating  its  scientific  propos- 
als. It  has  supported  several  hundred  semi- 
nar speakers  and  consultants.  At  present, 
well  over  50  percent  of  the  original  MONTS 
investigators  have  acquired  extramural  re- 
search funds.  These  funds  have  come  from 
federal,  state,  and  private  organizations  and 
agencies,  and  the  amounts  are  nearly  double 
those  originally  received  from  NSF.  Fur- 
thermore, after  NSF-EPSCoR  funding  has 
ceased,  the  MONTS  program  will  continue 
with  state  funding.  In  Montana,  the  unique 
local  and  regional  land,  water,  and  wildlife 
resources  have  been  well  suited  for  study  by 
MONTS  investigators.  For  example. 
MONTS  paleontologist  John  R.  Homer, 
now  independently  funded  by  NSF.  is  con- 
tinuing to  excavate  in  north  central  Mon- 
tana where  he  discovered  extensive  dinosaur 
nesting  sites,  complete  with  eggs  and  young. 

Ultimately,  increased  scientific  activity  in 
the  EPSCoR  institutions  stengthens  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  education.  In 
some  cases,  political  leaders  realized  that 
economic  development  in  their  area  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  status  of  research  ac- 
tivities at  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
state.  The  achievements  made  under 
EPSCoR.  with  a  relatively  modest  federal 
investment,  show  that  his  approach  should 
be  broadened  by  NSF  and  other  federal  and 
state  agencies  to  advance  science  and  sci- 
ence education  nationwide.— Gary  A.  Stro- 
bel. MONTS  Project  Director  and  R.  G. 
Gray.  Professor.  Montana  State  University, 
Bozeman  59717.* 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CLEANUP 
BENEFITS  INDUSTRY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21.  1984 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
9  my  fellow  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
Representative  James  J.  Florio  had 
the  opportunity  to  address  the  New 
Jersey  Chapter  of  AWARE,  a  group 
whose  main  intent  is  to  alert  women 
about  resource  and  energy  issues  con- 
fronting our  country  today.  As  you 
know,  Mr.  Florio  is  the  author  of  the 
1980  Superfund  law  which  set  up  a  na- 
tional fund  to  help  clean  up  our  Na- 
tion's hazardous  waste  sites. 

In  his  address,  the  South  Jersey 
Representative  shared  with  AWARE 
members  and  representatives  from 
utilities  and  energy  organizations  his 
views  on.  the  increased  need  for  strong 
environj^ental  protection  policies. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Florio  once  again 
reiterated  his  firm  belief  that  strin- 
gent environmental  regulations  bene- 
fit not  only  the  environment  and  con- 
sumers, but  industry  and  the  business 
community  as  well. 
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The  year  1978.  which  was  our  best 
year  in  mine  health  and  safety,  was 
also  the  year  that  MSHA  employed 
the  greatest  niunber  of  mine  inspec- 
tors. In  1979.  that  number  decreased 
and  the  rate  increased.  In  1980,  the 
number  of  inspectors  decreased  fur- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"We  do  not  think  that  they  are  au- 
thorized under  the  act." 

B.  NORTH  AMERICAN  COAL  CO.  NO.  6  MINE 

I  asked  a  team  of  my  inspectors  to 
conduct  an  inspection  simultaneously 
with  or  immediately  following  the  in- 
spection  team    of   MSHA.    They   did 
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hazard  inspection.  During  the  spot  in- 
spection, MSHA  investigated  the  re- 
maining conditions  identified  by  the 
UMWA  to  attempt  to  determine  if  vio- 
lations of  Federal  safety  and  health 
regiilati'^ns  existed.  This  followup  in- 
spection in  response  to  the  report  was 
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As  someone  who  also  believes  indus- 
try would  profit  from  renewed  clean 
air  and  water  regulations  especially,  I 
would  like  to  submit  a  review  of  the 
Plorio  AWARE  address  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention. 

tProm  the  Madison  Eagle.  Plorham  Park. 

Jan.  12.  19841 

Florio  Says  Envircnukntal  Regulations 

Benefit  Business 

(By  Ida  Picker) 

"Environmental  regiilations  are  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  business  community. " 
U.S.  Representative  James  J.  Florio  (Demo- 
crat-Pine Hill.  NJ)  told  the  audience  of 
about  80  people  at  a  dinner  sponsored  by 
A.W-A.R.E.  (Alerting  Women  About  Re- 
sources and  Energy)  on  Monday.  Jan.  9  at 
the  William  Pitt  Colonial  Inn  in  Chatham. 

James  Florio  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the 
primary  author  of  the  act  known  as  the 
■Superfund."  passed  in  December  1980. 
whose  purpose  is  to  provide  funds  and  au- 
thority to  clean  up  hazardous  waste  dump- 
sites  and  to  respond  to  chemical  spills. 

Speaking  on  one  of  his  favorite  topics,  en- 
vironmental protection  regulations.  Rep. 
Florio  emphasized  that,  contrary  to  the  pre- 
vailing philosopy  in  the  country,  environ- 
mental regulations  are  financially  beneficial 
to  industry. 

He  outlined  the  ways  in  which  clean  air 
and  water  regulations  are  cost-effective  for 
the  business  commujity. 

1.  As  a  means  of  preser\'ing  the  public 
trust.  Adhering  to  environmental  regula- 
tions can  be  a  means  of  giving  industry  and 
business  a  clean  bill  of  health."  Florio 
pointed  out  that  the  Chemical  Manufactur- 
ers Association  came  forward  this  year  to 
endorse  the  concept  of  reauthorization  of 
the  Superfund.  although  in  1980  they  op- 
posed it.  The  chemical  industry.  Florio  said, 
had  come  to  the  realization  that  they 
should  not  be  perceived  by  the  public  as  op- 
ponents of  cleaning  up  toxic  waste. 

Industries,  he  continued,  are  using  regula- 
tions as  a  marketing  device  to  show  the 
public  they  are  in  compliance  with  regula- 
tory standards. 

2.  Cost  savings.  Although  compliance  re- 
quires an  initial  investment,  ultimately  it 
will  save  money.  Florio  assured  the  group. 

"Regulations  are  an  economic  blessing  in 
disguise."  he  said.  Following  the  example  of 
3M  Company,  industry  can  produce  less 
waste,  resulting  in  a  higher  degree  of  pro- 
ductivity. Recycling  waste  is  another  cost- 
saver. 

"It  goes  without  saying."  Florio  added, 
that  compliance  reduces  the  possible  liabil- 
ity of  a  company." 

3.  Jobs  and  economic  development  poten- 
tial. Regulations  spur  "innovative  scientific 
achievement"  and  help  "focus  Americas  in- 
ventive genius."  he  said. 

The  hazardous  waste/solid  waste  industry 
is  in  itself  a  whole  new  industry,  creating 
jolK.  Adherence  also  assures  the  continued 
well-being  of  New  Jerseys  water-intensive 
major  industries  by  assuring  a  supply  of 
good  water  to  the  food  processing,  pharma- 
ceutical, agricultural  and  chemical  indus- 
tries. 

4.  A  level  playing  field  for  industry.  What 
is  wanted  is  "even-handed  sensible  regula- 
tion." where  everyone  is  required  to  adhere 
to  the  same  rules.  Florio  asserted.  When 
regulations  are  poorly  enforced,  industry 
does  not  know  what  to  do. 

His  presentation  was  well-receiveH  by  the 
audience  which  mcluded  representatives  of 
JCP&L  (Jersey  Central  Power  and  Light). 
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PSE&G  Public  Service  Electric  and  Gas). 
Bums  and  Roe.  an  energy  consulting  firm, 
an  energy  activist  group  based  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  called  Citizens  Energy  Coalition, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  interested 
A.W.A.R.E.  members. 

Following  his  talk,  he  knowledgeably  han- 
dled audience  questions  about  environmen- 
tal concerns  such  as  acid  rain  and  nuclear 
generators. 

The  sponsor  of  the  event  A.W.A.R.E..  is  a 
New  Jersey  chapter  of  a  national  organiza- 
tion. N.E.W.  (Nuclear  Energy  Women). 

According  to  A.W.A.R.E.  President.  Caren 
Freyer.  a  former  Chatham  Township  resi- 
dent, the  purpose  of  the  group.  forme<|>in 
1980.  is  "to  educate  women  of  the  need  for 
different  energy  alternatives."  Although 
many  of  the  300  members  from  New  Jersey. 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  associated 
with  utility  companies,  it  is  a  no-biased  or 
ganization."  Ms.  Freyer  said,  designed  as  a 

forum  for  energy."  The  group,  she  said, 
takes  neither  a  pro-nuclear  nor  a  pro-solar 
energy  stand. 

A.W.A.R.E.  is  open  to  the  public  and  wel- 
comes new  members.  Dues  are  $2  per  year. 
Anyone  interested  should  contact  Fran 
Sentner.  PSE&G.  T-5A.  P.O.  Box  570.  80 
Park  Plaza.  Newark.  NJ  07101.« 


THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  SUB- 
COMMITTEES ON  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
DURING  THE  FIRST  SESSION 
OF  THE  98TH  CONGRESS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  21,  1984 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety, 
on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve  as 
chairman,  conducted  oversight  hear- 
ings during  the  1st  session  of  the  98th 
Congress  on  the  following  matters 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sub- 
committee. They  were: 

I.  The  administration  of  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977 
with  respect  to  coal  mining. 

II.  Benchmark  staffing  levels  for 
States  which  operate  their  own  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  programs 
under  section  18  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

III.  Fire  and  explosion  at  Texaco 
storage  tank  facility  at  Newark,  N.J., 
January  7,  1983. 

IV.  The  activities  of  the  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Administration 
with  respect  to  dormant  regulatory  ac- 
tivities involving  116  substances. 

I.  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  MINE 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ACT  OF  1977  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  COAL  MINING 

The  subcommittee  conducted  a 
series  of  oversight  hearings  on  coal 
mine  safety  and  health  at  which  the 
following  individuals  testified: 

Mr.  Richard  Trumka,  president. 
International  Union  of  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 
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Hon.  Ford  B.  Ford,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  Mine  Safety  and 
Health. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lamonica,  Administra- 
tor, Coal  Mine  Safety  and  Health. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Quenon.  chairman. 
Bitimiinous  Coal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Brennan,  president. 
Bituminous  Coal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  James  A.  Clem,  vice  president. 
Safety  and  Industrial  Hygiene.  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Operators'  Association. 

Mr.  Ralph  E.  Bailey,  chairman. 
American  Mining  Congress. 

Mr.  Ralph  Hatch,  chairman.  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Committee,  American 
Mining  Co.igress. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  TESTIMONY 

1.  MR.  TRUMKA.  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION  OF  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF 
AMERICA   (UMWAi 

A.  GENERAL  COMMENTS  ON  MINE  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH 

Our  ultimate  goal  should  be  zero  fa- 
talities and  zero  injuries  in  our  indus- 
try. 

We  have  seen  a  trend  away  from 
penalty  assessment  that  Congress 
mandated  in  1977.  Right  now.  penal- 
ties for  non-S&S— and  S&S  means  a 
significant  and  substantial  violation  of 
the  law-are  cited  for  $20.  Twenty  dol- 
lars will  allow  you  to  violate  the  law  if 
it  is  a  non-S&S  violation. 

At  one  time,  80  percent  of  the  viola- 
tions cited  by  MSHA  were  considered 
significant  and  substantial.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  1982,  that  percentage  fell  to 
13  percent. 

The  following  are  now  considered 
nonsignificant  and  insubstantial:  The 
lack  of  rock  dust,  4.5  percent  accumu- 
lation of  methane,  unguarded  and  ex- 
posed power  circuits  on  a  shuttle  car, 
violations  of  the  roof  control  plan,  un- 
supported, loose,  broken,  inadequately 
supported,  a  power  center  located 
within  80  feet  of  the  pillar  line,  and  5 
inches  of  coal  dust  and  loose  coal  in 
shuttle  car  roadway. 

We  have  seen  a  direct  correlation  be- 
tween districts  that  cite  a  larger 
number  of  S&S  violations  and  a  small- 
er number  of  S&S  violations.  Those 
that  cite  significant  and  substantial 
have  a  better  accident  frequency  rate 
and  fatality  rate. 

There  are  areas  of  the  law  where 
regulations  have  never  been  passed, 
areas  dealing  with  recordkeeping,  with 
toxic  substances  and  standards  for 
handling  of  toxic  substances,  pattern 
violations  which  was  placed  in  this 
1977  act.  training  for  construction 
workers  in  the  mining  industry,  health 
and  safety  regulations  for  construction 
workers  in  the  safety  industry,  and  we 
must  go  back  to  strict  enforcement 
and  return  to  a  penalty  system  that 
provides  strong  incentives  for  compli- 
ance. 
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The  year  1978.  which  was  our  best 
year  in  mine  health  and  safety,  was 
also  the  year  that  MSHA  employed 
the  greatest  number  of  mine  inspec- 
tors. In  1979,  that  number  decreased 
and  the  rate  increased.  In  1980.  the 
number  of  inspectors  decreased  fur- 
ther, and  the  rate  increased  further. 
In  1981.  the  number  of  inspectors  de- 
creased and  the  rate  went  up.  In  1982. 
the  number  of  inspectors,  while  not 
back  to  the  1978  level,  was  increased 
and  the  rate  tipped.  Now  we  are  asked 
to  eliminate  an  additional  129  inspec- 
tors from  coal  enforcement. 

The  fatality  rate  for  surface  mines 
in  this  country  right  now  has  de- 
creased. In  1968.  it  was  1.2.  Right  now. 
it  hovers  at  about  0.03.  It  is  about  the 
same,  identical  rate  as  the  European 
miners  have  for  underground  mines. 
Our  surface  rate  is  identical  to  the  Eu- 
ropean underground  rate.  Our  under- 
ground rate  is  roughly  twice  the  sur- 
face rate,  roughly  twice  of  what  it  is  in 
England.  Germany  and  comparable 
countries. 

I  would  suggest  that  every  violation 
of  a  health  standard  be  considered 
S&S.  every  violation— violations  of 
noise  standards,  violations  of  the  dust 
standards.  We  had  an  inspection  that 
they  found  4.8  milligrams  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  that  mine.  The  pre- 
scribed standard  that  you  advanced 
was  2  milligrams.  The  atmosphere  was 
never  to  exceed  those  2  milligrams.  An 
inspector  found  an  atmosphere  of  4.8. 
He  found  that  to  be  nonsignificant 
and  insubstantial.  I  find  that  finding 
inhumane  and  callous. 

MSHA  has  announced  that  they  will 
use  the  National  Gypsum  decision  as  a 
springboard  to  not  only  attack  signifi- 
cant and  substantial  as  it  applies  to 
mandatory  safety  standards,  but  as  it 
applies  to  health  standards. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  a  long  wall  in 
the  country  that  is  in  compliance  with 
the  dust  standards  right  now. 
1  At  each  mine  throughout  the  coun- 
,'  try  that  is  a  UMWA  mine,  we  have  a 
safety  committee  composed  of  three 
people.  Into  the  contract  we  have  ne- 
gotiated provisions  for  them  to  en- 
force the  law.  That  safety  committee 
is  paid  for  by  the  local. 

Many  of  the  districts  have  district 
inspectors  that  also  assist  the  safety 
committee  and  Federal  inspectors. 
The  three  safety  committeemen  are 
there  on  a  full-time  basis.  We  have 
roughly  50  people  in  our  safety  divi- 
sion that  we  pay  for  that  help  us  in 
the  fields.  We  have  increased  the 
number  of  safety  people  periodically. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  undergr«lund 
coal  mines  in  the  United  States  are 
below  the  mandated  standard  of  ^  mil- 
ligrams of  respiratory  dust  per  cubic 
meter  of  air.  The  30  percent  who 
exceed  such  standard  are  in  long-wall 
mining.  To  the  extent  that  CAV's  take 
away  from  enforcement  of  the  act,  the 
UMWA  would  object  to  them,  because. 
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"We  do  not  think  that  they  are  au- 
thorized under  the  act." 

B.  NORTH  AMERICAN  COAL  CO.  NO.  6  MINE 

I  asked  a  team  of  my  inspectors  to 
conduct  an  inspection  simultaneously 
with  or  immediately  following  the  in- 
spection team  of  MSHA.  They  did 
that.  At  the  North  American  Coal  Co. 
No.  6  mine,  my  inspectors  went  into 
the  mine  on  the  16th.  17th.  and  18th 
of  February.  MSHA  inspectors  were 
there  the  14th.  15th.  16th,  17th  and 
18th  of  February.  Our  inspections  co- 
incided somewhat.  MSHA  had  a  team 
of  four  inspectors;  we  had  a  safety 
committee  and  three  inspectors. 
MSHA  logged  17  inspection  shifts  and 
found  12  violations  and  issued  one 
104-B  order.  The  UMWA  inspection 
team  logged  18  inspection  shifts— 1  ad- 
ditional inspection  shift— and  they 
found  160  violations  of  the  law. 

For  the  fourth  quarter,  MSHA  in 
their  entire  inspection  found  135  viola- 
tions at  that  mine,  5  of  which  they 
considered  as  S&S.  That  is  in  an 
entire  inspection  quarter. 

The  mine  was  chosen  for  the  inspec- 
tion because  it  had  an  incident  rate  of 
22.7  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1982,  as 
opposed  to  an  industrial  average  of 
19.4. 

After  hearing  the  results,  I  ques- 
tioned my  inspectors.  I  asked  them 
perhaps  if  they  had  been  unduly  hard. 
They  indicated  to  me  that  in  the  vast 
area  of  that  mine  and  in  the  few  days 
they  had  to  inspect  it.  they  looked  for 
big  things.  They  were  not  nitpicking. 

2.    HON.    FORD   B.    FORD   AND   MR.    LAMONICA.    ON 
BEHALF  OF  THE  MINE  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  AD- 
MINISTRATION iMSHAi 
A.  NORTH  AMERICAN  COAL  CO.  NO.  6  MINE 

On  January  3.  1983.  MSHA  com- 
menced an  inspection  of  the  North 
American  Coal  Co.  Powhatan  No.  6 
Mine  in  its  entirety  which  concluded 
with  a  close-out  conference  on  March 
31.  1983.  During  the  3-month  MSHA 
inspection,  tiiere  was  full  participation 
by  the  representatives  of  the  miners. 
Several  UMWA  safety  committeemen 
at  the  mine  accompanied  our  inspec- 
tors throughout  the  inspection  and 
also  participated  in  the  pre  and  postin- 
soection  conferences. 

During  the  course  of  the  MSHA  in- 
spection, the  UMWA  conducted  its 
own  inspection  of  the  Powhatan  No.  6 
Mine.  Its  inspection  commenced  on 
February  16  and  concluded  on  Febru- 
ary 18.  At  the  time  the  UMWA  fin- 
ished its  inspection,  the  MSHA  inspec- 
tion was  still  in  progress  and  was  not 
completed  until  March  31.  1983. 

On  February  22.  1983.  the  UMWA 
issued  a  report  of  its  inspection,  a  copy 
of  which  was  received  by  the  MSHA 
St.  Clairsville  office  on  the  same  day. 
After  reviewing  the  report  and  deter- 
mining a  number  of  the  conditions 
noted  by  the  UMWA  did  not  consti- 
tute violations  of  any  MSHA  standard. 
MSHA  inspectors  were  sent  the  next 
day.  February  23,  to  conduct  a  spot 
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hazard  inspection.  During  the  spot  in- 
spection, MSHA  investigated  the  re- 
maining conditions  identified  by  the 
UMWA  to  attempt  to  determine  if  vio- 
lations of  Federal  safety  and  health 
regulat'^^ns  existed.  This  followup  in- 
spection in  response  to  the  report  was 
performed  at  the  Powhatan  No.  6 
mine  on  February  23.  24,  25.  and  28. 
1983.  and  a  representative  of  miners 
accompanied  the  MSHA  inspectors 
each  day. 

During  the  followup  spot  inspection 
eight  citations  were  issued,  five  of 
which  were  directly  related  to  condi- 
tions identified  in  the  union  report.  A 
report  of  the  followup  spot  inspection 
was  then  prepared  an(i  copies  were 
transmitted  to  both  mine  management 
and  the  UMWA  district  6  office.  No  re- 
sponse concerning  the  followup  In- 
spection and  report  was  received  from 
the  UMWA. 

After  completing  the  spot  inspection 
in  response  to  the  UMWA  report. 
MSHA  continued  its  inspection  of  the 
Powhatan  No.  6  mine  which  concluded 
on  March  31,  1983.  As  of  February  18. 
when  the  UMWA  concluded  its  inspec- 
tion. MSHA  had  issued  115  citations  at 
the  mine.  During  the  last  month  of 
the  inspection.  MSHA  issued  an  addi- 
tional 21  citations  and  2  orders.  Thus, 
a  total  of  136  citations  and  2  orders 
were  issued  during  the  inspection  of 
the  mine  in  its  entirety— not  including 
the  8  citations  issued  during  the  spot 
followup  inspection  in  response  to  the 
UMWA  inspection  report. 

The  UMWA  report  of  their  inspec- 
tion of  the  North  American  Coal  Co. 
Powhatan  No.  6  mine  contained  a  total 
of  146  conditions  described  as  viola- 
tions of  safety  and  health  standards. 
Of  the  146  conditions  reported.  28  re- 
ferred to  breaker  posts  not  being  in- 
stalled in  cross  cuts  along  the  track 
and  belt.  Current  MSHA  regulations 
and  criteria  for  roof  control  plan  ap- 
proval refer  to  the  use  of  breaker 
posts  during  pillar  mining  only. 
During  the  MSHA  inspection  no  pillar 
mining  was  being  done  at  the  Powhat- 
an No.  6  mine.  However,  the  installa- 
tion of  breaker  posts  in  these  areas 
may  be  required  under  State  law. 

The  UMWA  inspection  report  also 
described  15  conditions  concerning 
problems  with  belt  rollers  which  were 
stated  to  be  violations.  The  mere  pres- 
ence of  stuck  or  frozen  rollers  in  a  belt 
conveyor  system  does  not  constitute 
an  MSHA  violation. 

Of  the  146  conditions  reported  by 
the  UMWA,  approximately  90  of  the 
conditions  did  not  constitute  violations 
of  Federal  safety  and  health  standards 
at  the  Powhatan  No.  6  mine.  The  re- 
maining conditions  did  not  include 
enough  information  for  MSHA  to  de- 
termine if  a  violation  of  the  particular 
standard  referenced  by  the  UMWA  ex- 
isted when  the  UMWA  inspection  was 
made.  Moreover,  MSHA  was  imable  to 
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substantiate  any  violations  regarding 
these  conditions  during  the  spot  fol- 
lowup  inspection.  Before  an  MSHA  in- 
spector can  issue  citations  for  viola- 
tions, the  conditions  associated  with 
the  violations  must  be  fully  substanti- 
ated. In  addition,  a  mine  is  a  constant- 
ly changing  environment  and  new  con- 
ditions are  encountered  in  a  mine  on  a 
daily  basis  as  the  working  faces  ad- 
vance. Potentially  hazardous  condi- 
tions are  also  often  corrected  by  mine 
operators,  which  foreseeably  may  have 
occurred  in  this  case  after  the  UMWA 
inspection.  Thus,  a  violation  noted  one 
day  may  not  exist  the  next  and  vice 
versa.  As  a  result,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  reinspect  a  mine  and 
make  a  determination  as  to  whether  a 
violation  existed  on  a  particular  date. 

B.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

Last  year  MSHA  accomplished  a 
major  reorganization,  hired  and  began 
training  more  than  200  new  coal  mine 
inspectors  and  specialists,  continued 
major  rulemaking  projects  and  em- 
barked on  new  ones,  focused  special 
emphasis  programs  on  the  worst  haz- 
ards, and  set  up  new  forums  for  dialog 
among  industry,  labor,  and  Govern- 
ment. 

In  both  the  coal  and  the  metal  and 
nonmetal  mining  industries  in  1982. 
injury  rates  continued  the  steadily 
downward  trend  they  have  shown  for 
many  years.  In  coal  mining,  the  all- 
injury  rate  declined  from  8.92  injuries 
per  200,000  employee  hours  in  1981  to 
8.06  in  1982.  The  actual  number  of  re- 
ported injuries  also  fell  from  18.821  in 
1981  to  16.561  last  year.  What  these 
figures  mean  is  that,  last  year,  coal 
mining  became  a  safer  industry  in 
which  to  work. 

The  same  was  true  in  metal  and  non- 
metal  mining.  The  all-injury  rate  in 
the  industry  dropped  from  5.65  in  1981 
to  4.49  in  1982.  again  following  the  en- 
couraging trend  of  declining  rates  we 
have  seen  for  some  time.  Comparisons 
t)etween  1982  and  the  previous  years 
in  metal  and  nonmetal  mining  are 
somewhat  difficult,  however.  A  sub- 
stantial sector  of  this  industry  was  ex- 
empted from  MSHA  jurisdiction 
through  appropriations  riders  during 
part  of  last  year,  so  that  complete 
injury  and  work-time  data  could  not 
be  collected.  But  the  data  MSHA  did 
compile  showed  continued  progress. 

Fatal  injuries  also  declined  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year.  In  coal 
mining,  there  were  122  deaths  in  1982. 
down  from  153  in  1981.  and  indications 
are  that  the  trend  is  continuing.  As  of 
February  25.  1983.  there  were  8  fatali- 
ties compared  to  33  on  this  date  a  year 
ago.  Likewise,  in  metal  and  nonmetal 
mining,  accidental  deaths  also  de- 
creased from  84  in  1981  to  a  new  his- 
torical low  of  67  last  year. 

In  recent  months.  MSHA  initiatives 
have  made  important  strides  toward 
making  "cooperation"  more  than  a 
catchword.  Current  MSHA  initiatives 
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are  leading  to  more  dialog  and  more 
cooperative  activities  among  the  sec- 
tors of  the  mining  community  than 
ever  before. 

MSHA  district  organizations  are  no 
longer  strictly  in  the  business  of  in- 
spections. They  also  assist  mine  opera- 
tors to  improve  safety  and  training 
programs.  Training  specialists  newly 
assigned  to  the  districts  work  with 
both  management  and  l&hoT  in  solving 
safety  and  health  problems  at  selected 
mines  where  simply  conducting  more 
inspections  is  not  the  answer. 

MSHA  has  forged  stronger  lines  of 
communication  and  teamwork  with 
State  mine  safety  programs  across  the 
Nation. 

In  line  with  the  President's  commit- 
ment to  comprehensive  regulatory 
reform,  MSHA  is  now  reviewing  sever- 
al groups  of  its  rules.  The  goal  is  to 
clarify  vague  requirements  that  can 
lead  to  arbitrary  or  conflicting  inter- 
pretations, to  remove  overlaps  and  du- 
plications, to  eliminate  any  require- 
ments that  do  not  further  safety  and 
health,  to  accommodate  state-of-the- 
art  technology,  and  to  reorganize  the 
regulations  so  they  will  be  easier  to 
understand  and  use. 

Last  year,  MSHA  revamped  the  rules 
for  civil  penalty  assessments.  The  new 
rules  gave  greater  credit  for  correcting 
violations  promptly  and  provided  a 
flat  penalty  for  any  violation  that  is 
not  significant  and  substantial.  Indus- 
try has  reacted  positively  to  these  revi- 
sions, and  under  these  rules,  the  vast 
majority  of  violations  MSHA  inspec- 
tors find  are  being  corrected  promptly. 

MSHA  is  now  engaged  in  reviewing 
eight  major  groups  of  metal  and  non- 
metal  mine  safety  and  health  regula- 
tions, as  well  as  all  the  safety  stand- 
ards that  apply  to  underground  coal 
mining.  Additional  major  reviews 
scheduled  to  bt- gin  soon  will  deal  with 
education  and  training  regulations  and 
with  reporting  and  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements. 

MSHA's  goal  is  to  complete  all  these 
reviews  and  to  have  improved  regula- 
tions covering  these  areas  in  place 
before  the  end  of  1984. 

In  this  regulatory  review  process, 
participation  by  industry,  labor  repre- 
sentatives, and  all  members  of  the 
mining  community  who  may  be  affect- 
ed by  rule  changes  is  an  integral  part 
of  MSHAs  plan.  To  insure  that  the 
mining  public  has  every  chance  to 
take  part,  MSHA  asked  the  mining 
public  for  comments  even  before  be- 
ginning to  draft  possible  revisions  in 
coal  and  metal /nonmetal  review 
projects.  In  the  metal  and  nonmetal 
project,  public  comments  were  used  in 
selecting  priority  areas  for  review  and. 
last  spring.  MSHA  held  26  public  con- 
ferences throughout  the  country  to 
obtain  advance  input  into  the  revision 
process. 

Shortly  MSHA  will  be  proposing  a 
new  rule  designed  to  streamline  ap- 
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proval  and  certification  of  mining 
equipment.  This  proposal  will  allow 
for  an  alternative  procedure  for  cer- 
tain mining  equipment  approvals, 
under  which  the  required  product  test- 
ing could  be  performed  by  the  manu- 
facturer or  by  a  third  party  rather 
than  by  MSHA  if  certain  requirements 
are  met.  Such  a  rule  will  benefit 
MSHA.  industry  and  the  miners  by 
helping  to  speed  approvals  of  new 
equipment,  reducing  backlogs  of 
equipment  awaiting  tests,  and  conserv- 
ing MSHA  resources,  while  continuing 
to  insure  that  such  equipment  is  safe 
for  use  in  the  mines. 

Last  spring  MSHA  offered  for  the 
mining  community's  consideration  sev- 
eral suggestions  concerning  areas 
where  the  law  might  be  changed  to 
give  MSHA  more  flexibility  to  do  a 
better  job. 

They  are: 

First,  the  current  requirement  for 
two  complete  annual  inspections  at 
every  surface  mine  should  be  eliminat- 
ed. 

Second,  in  certain  situations  a  notice 
of  violation  should  issue  instead  of  a 
citation. 

Third,  MSHA  should  be  given  more 
flexibility  in  approving  training  plans. 
The  requirements  of  24  hours  training 
for  new  surface  miners  and  8  hours  re- 
fresher training  for  all  miners  should 
be  deleted. 

Fourth.  MSHA  should  be  allowed  to 
provide  onsite  consultation  at  product- 
ing  mines. 

MSHA  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
still  oppose  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction 
over  surface  stone,  sand  and  gravel,  et 
cetera,  to  OSHA  under  an  appropria- 
tions rider.  The  appropriations  rider 
last  year  caused  great  disruption  at 
MSHA. 

3.  MR.  QUENON,  MR.  BRENNAN  AND  MR.  CLEM,  ON 
BEHALF  OF  THE  BITUMINOUS  COAL  OPERATORS' 
ASSOCIATION   cBCOAi 

The  coal  mining  record  in  health 
and  safety  since  1969  is  one  of  continu- 
ing improvement.  The  fatality  rate, 
for  example,  has  dropped  from  0.17 
per  200.000  hours  worked  in  1969  to 
0.06  in  1982. 

Records  indicate  BCOA  member 
companies  have  consistently  been 
ahead  of  the  industry  generally.  The 
number  of  fatalities  at  BCOA  compa- 
nies, for  example,  has  declined  from 
100  in  1969  to  41  in  1982,  even  though 
employment  increased  by  approxi- 
mately 35,000  people. 

Pursuant  to  a  contractual  commit- 
ment between  BCOA  and  UMWA 
there  is  a  joint  industry  health  and 
safety  committee  composed  of  three 
safety  and  health  experts  appointed 
by  BCOA  and  three  by  the  UMWA. 
The  joint  committee  has  the  general 
charge  of  addressing  health  and  safety 
matters  of  importance  to  the  industry. 
It  is  also  charged  specifically  with  con- 
sulting with  MSHA  and  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
on  regulatory  matters.  While  the  indi- 
vidual approaches  of  the  members 
may  differ  there  is  consistent  agree- 
ment on  the  overall  goals  and  often  on 
specifics. 

In  response  to  recommendations 
based  on  joint  committee  investiga- 
tions, MSHA  has  revised  the  applica- 
tion of  standards  for  installation  of 
cabs  or  canopies  on  mining  equipment, 
and  for  illumination  of  working  places, 
resulting  in  improved  miner  safety. 
Field  tests  of  self-contained,  self- 
rescue  devices  conducted  by  MSHA  in 
cooperation  with  the  joint  committee 
resulted  in  a  reconsideration  of  the 
MSHA  conclusion  that  the  normal  de- 
ployment system  would  be  for  miners 
to  wear  or  carry  the  devices.  This  was 
a  positive  development  leading  to  a 
more  acceptable  and  practical  deploy- 
ment system. 

There  is  also  a  joint  BCOA/UMWA 
training  committee  which  has  just  fin- 
ished revising  its  training  program  for 
UMWA  health  and  safety  committee 
members. 

BCOA  companies  also  have  training 
commitments  under  the  national  bitu- 
minous coal  wage  agreement,  which 
address  both  health  and  safety  and 
skill  development.  In  addition,  most 
companies  have  extensive  training 
programs  for  the  various  managerial 
levels  with  particular  emphasis  on 
frontline  foremen. 

The  1969  act  was  and  is  designed  to 
prevent  accidents  caused  by  physical 
conditions  in  coal  mines.  Among  other 
matters,  disaster-type  accidents,  falls 
of  roof,  and  the  work  environment  are 
addressed,  standards  are  set.  and  en- 
forcement procedures  written.  There 
is  no  doubt  the  overall  effect  of  these 
things  has  been  beneficial. 

However,  BCOA  believes  that  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  enforcement  strate- 
gy has  reached  its  optimum  level.  In 
order  to  move  forward  in  accident  pre- 
vention, we  must  build  upon  the 
present  initiatives  with  new  approach- 
es such  as,  first,  the  development  and 
introduction  of  new  technology  to 
remove  miners  for  high  risk  situations; 
second,  continued  research  and  devel- 
opment in  production  technology  with 
built-in  safety  factors;  and,  third,  the 
intensification  of  management  initia- 
tives to  instill  the  safety  habit  in  every 
employee  so  that  accidents  caused  by 
so-called  human  errors  can  be  reduced 
significantly. 

These  basic  problems  cannot  be  rem- 
edied solely  by  the  enforcement  strate- 
gy. Progress  is  mainly  dependent  upon 
management's  efforts,  with  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  work  force  and  its  in- 
stitutions, and  upon  the  recognition 
by  MSHA  of  the  inapplicability  of  its 
present  approach  in  addressing  the 
human  factor. 

Management  is  accepting  its  primary 
responsibility  in  the  safety  area,  by 
implementing    and    managing    those 
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programs  necessary  to  fulfill  that  obli- 
gation. 

The  employees  at  a  given  coal  mine 
and  the  labor  organization  which  may 
represent  them  must  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility to  work  safely  and  to  use 
their  institutional  actions  to  further 
the  ongoing  safety  effort. 

The  Government's  enforcement  re- 
sources should  be  directed  objectively 
at  those  elements  of  the  mining  proc- 
ess with  the  greatest  degree  of  risk 
and  toward  continuing  problems 
which  are  amenable  to  the  enforce- 
ment approach.  Regulations  should  be 
directed  at  real  safety  concerns.  Any 
promulgation  of  new  regulations 
should  be  made  only  after  full  oppor- 
tunity for  meaningful  and  credible 
comments  by  all  interested  parties.  It 
is  only  after  those  comments  are  con- 
sidered that  a  decision  as  to  the  need 
for  feasibility  or  regulations  should  be 
made. 

The  reorganization  of  MSHA,  which 
gave  the  district  managers  all  the  tools 
for  enforcement,  training  and  the 
total  safety  effort  has  been  in  place 
since  last  spring.  Conceptually,  this 
shifts  the  emphasis  to  the  overall  goal 
of  improving  safety  with  enforcement 
being  just  one  component  of  achieving 
that  goal.  It  is  a  healthy  step  in  the 
proper  direction. 

It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  pass  total 
judgment  on  all  aspects  of  the  reorga- 
nization, but  coupled  with  the  fixed 
penalty  approach  for  nonhazardous 
violations  which  are  abated  timely,  it 
appears  that  more  time  and  resources 
are  available  to  concentrate  on  the 
more  important  safety  problems  in  the 
mining  environment. 

BCOA  is  pleased  that  MSHA  has  un- 
dertaken a  review  of  the  mandatory 
regulations  adopted  under  authority 
of  the  statute.  The  existing  coal  regu- 
lations probably  are  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  detailed  of  any  set  of 
health  and  safety  regulations  for  any 
industry.  Basically,  those  regulations 
are  expansions  of  the  interim  stand- 
ards set  out  in  the  1969  act.  supple- 
mented by  regulations  in  other  areas 
the  act  directed  the  Secretary  to  ad- 
dress, and  additional  regulations  cov- 
ering matters  the  agency  identified  as 
potential  problems. 

Until  now,  no  comprehensive  review 
of  the  regulations  has  been  attempted, 
although  a  changed  coal  industry  has 
emerged  in  the  13  years  since  the  basic 
interim  mandatory  standards  were 
written.  The  1983  coal  industry  is 
characterized  by  revolutionary 
changes  in  technology,  economics, 
ownership  pattern,  work  force  demog- 
raphy, and  more  significantly  by  new 
management  perspectives.  It  clearly  is 
time  for  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  regulations  to  bring  them  in  line 
with  today's  needs. 

In  addition  to  reviewing  the  stand- 
ards, BCOA  also  has  proposed  regula- 
tions   setting    out    a    procedure    for 
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MSHA  approval  of  the  mine  operator's 
plans,  such  as  for  ventilation  and  roof 
control.  The  act  currently  requires 
these  to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
for  his  approval.  The  procedure  is  de- 
fective because  no  independent  review 
is  provided  in  the  event  the  Secretary 
withdraws  or  declines  approval  of  the 
operator's  proposed  plan.  In  addition 
to  establishing  a  means  for  independ- 
ent review  of  the  issue,  the  BCOA  pro- 
posal would  establish  reasonable  dead- 
lines for  MSHA  and  operator  re- 
sponses. This  principle  is  of  extreme 
importance  to  the  coal  industry.  The 
present  inequities  can  be  remedied  by 
regulation  which  will  not  change  a 
single  mandatory  standard  and  in  no 
way  reduce  MSHA  authority  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  an  operator's  plan. 
MSHA's  credibility  and  performance 
will  be  strengthened  by  a  system  in 
which  its  decisions  are  subjected  to 
the  scrutiny  and  reinforcement  of  an 
independent  review. 

Pending  the  results  of  the  regula- 
tory review  process,  BCOA  is  not,  at 
this  time,  urging  statutory  change.  We 
do  have  areas  where,  if  the  act  were 
opened,  we  would  seek  improvements. 
The  physical  standards  required  by 
the  act  are  still  a  sound  foundation  for 
safety,  subject  to  updating  and  im- 
provement through  the  rulemaking 
process. 

BCOA  believes  that  the  MSHA  juris- 
diction should  include  independent  ^ 
contractors  performing  work  on  mine 
property.  It  has  taken  this  position 
very  strongly  in  the  past,  and  still  be- 
lieves that  MSHA  jurisdiction  over 
such  contractors  should  be  continued. 
In  addition,  independent  contractors 
should  be  for  purposes  of  the  act,  held 
accountable  as  operators  for  their  ac- 
tions in  dealing  with  health  and  safety 
conditions. 

BCOA  believes  that  the  current 
number  of  training  hours  required  for 
new  entrants  and  for  annual  retrain- 
ing has  proven  to  be  adequate  and  ef- 
fective. 

4.  MR.  BAILEY  AND  MR.  HATCH  ON  BEHALF  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS  lAMCi 

The  worldwide  recession  caused  a 
significant  decrease  in  the  demand  for 
mining  products.  This  decline  in 
demand  for  domesWc  production  re- 
sulted in  mines  opei^ting  at  less  than 
full  capacity,  and  in  some  cases  being 
shut  down.  The  lower  level  of  produc- 
tion resulted  in  significant  unemploy- 
ment in  the  mining  industry.  Unem- 
ployment in  coal  mining  was  18.1  per- 
cent in  1982  compared  with  7  2  percent 
in  1981. 

The  industry  has  made  significant 
progress  in  reducing  the  fatal  injury 
rates  since  the  passage  of  the  1966 
Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Safety 
Act  and  the  1969  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act.  The  industry's  engi- 
neering advances  and  the  efforts  of  its 
safety    professionals    have    played    a 
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major  role  in  the  improvement  of 
safety  and  health.  For  each  100  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  coal  produced  by 
underground  mining  in  1980,  the 
United  States  had  31  fatalities,  com- 
pared to  80  in  West  Germany,  30  in 
Great  Britain,  and  94  in  Prance.  How- 
ever, the  accident  frequency  is  still  not 
acceptable  to  the  mining  industry. 

The  1977  act  does  not  adequately 
treat  violations  according  to  their  seri- 
ousness or  the  degree  of  operator 
fault.  Although  the  National  Gypsum 
decision  and  the  reform  of  the  civil 
penalty  regulations  were  the  first 
steps  toward  balanced  enforcement,  ci- 
tations are  still  required  to  be  issued 
and  fines  assessed  for  even  the  most 
trivial  of  violations.  Mine  closure 
orders  issued  on  the  basis  of  violations 
that  are  'significant  and  substantial" 
and  caused  by  the  operator's  "unwar- 
rantable failure"  to  comply  with  the 
act.  These  terms,  however,  are  not 
clearly  defined  in  the  act  and  have 
been  loosely  applied  so  that,  in  sharp 
contrast  to  OSHA,  closure  orders  can 
be  issued  for  violations  that  do  not 
warrant  such  drastic  action. 

The  1977  act  indiscriminately  re- 
quires mandatory  enforcement  inspec- 
tions at  all  mines,  regardless  of  their 
safety  records,  and  severely  restricts 
consultive  nonenforcement  visits  at 
operating  mines.  The  result  is  that  in- 
spectors are  generally  viewed  as  police- 
men rather  than  safety  professionals 
who  could  provide  constructive  assist- 
ance. 

The  shotgun  approach  of  the  man- 
datory inspection  requirements,  when 
combined  with  the  mandatory  require- 
ments for  issuing  citations  and  assess- 
ing fines,  prevents  the  Secretary  from 
applying  MSHA's  resources  in  an  ef- 
fective way  and  inhibits  operators 
from  seeking  consultation  from  the 
agency. 

Rather  than  improving  safety  and 
health,  present  inspection  procedures 
tend  to  be  disruptive,  time  consuming, 
and  confrontational.  MSHA  should 
have  discretion  to  focus  its  enforce- 
ment activities  at  those  locations 
where  enforcement  is  warranted. 

The  Secretary  should  be  authorized 
to  focus  the  agency's  resources  on  the 
prevention  of  accidents  and  their 
causes.  MSHA  should  conduct  compli- 
ance assistance  visits,  training  pro- 
grams, and  safety  analysis  programs 
for  any  operator  who  requests  them. 
And  operators  should  be  permitted  to 
request  these  programs  without  the 
fear  of  retaliatory  enforcement. 

A  meaningful  right  to  contest  al- 
leged violations  should  be  afforded  op- 
erators. Like  OSHA,  an  automatic  stay 
of  enforcement  should  be  allowed  for 
nonserious  violations  which  are  chal- 
lenged in  good  faith  by  the  operator. 
An  operator  should  be  granted  a  stay 
of  enforcement  by  the  Review  Com- 
mission for  violations  which  are  al- 
leged to  be  serious  if  the  operator  es- 
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tablishes  that  the  delay  would  not 
threaten  the  health  or  safety  of  the 
miners. 

The  mine  plan  approval  system  was 
originally  intended  to  allow  mine  oper- 
ators flexibility  in  meeting  regulatory 
requirements.  If  properly  implement- 
ed, it  would  have  provided  for  site-spe- 
cific compliance  methods  with  general 
regulatory  requirements.  However, 
over  the  years  this  laudable  goal  has 
been  thwarted  by  MSHA's  develop- 
ment of  standardized  lists  of  plan  re- 
quirements, which  are  in  essence  a 
form  of  ad  hoc  rulemaking  without 
the  benefit  of  public  input. 

Additional  requirements  for  mining 
plans  without  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  needs  have  resulted  in  the 
reduction  of  actual  hours  engaged  in 
production.  The  inflexible  position  of 
not  recognizing  the  differences  in  geo- 
logical strata  from  mine  to  mine  in  ap- 
proving roof  control  plans  and  the 
constant  threat  of  not  having  a  roof 
control  or  ventilation  plan  approved 
unless  it  includes  the  inspector's  de- 
mands, cut  heavily  into  morale  and 
productivity.  These  areas  of  overregu- 
lation  should  be  carefully  examined 
and  remedial  action  taken. 

AMC  has  proposed  a  formal  mine 
plan  approval  procedure  which  would 
encourage  cooperative  efforts  to  arrive 
at  an  agreed  upon  site-specific  mine 
plan.  If  elements  of  the  plan  were  not 
agreed  to,  they  would  be  subject  to 
review  by  an  independent  administra- 
tive law  judge  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion. 

Were  regulation  achieves  greater 
safety,  AMC  has  no  quarrel.  But, 
where  it  does  not  enhance  safety, 
AMC  believes  that  Federal  regulation 
is  misplaced  and  is  counter  productive. 
Rigid,  inflexible,  thoughtless  regula- 
tion, no  matter  how  well  intended,  can 
have  a  plainly  detrimental  effect  on 
achieving  a  safe,  effective  and  produc- 
tive mining  industry.  It  is  the  overreg- 
ulation  and  enforcement  of  the  Act  as 
an  end  in  itself  that  has  caused  the  in- 
dustry most  of  its  problems. 

It  is  important,  however,  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  root  cause  of 
the  industry's  problems  with  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  is  the  act's 
overwhelming  emphasis  on  the  issu- 
ance of  citations  rather  than  on  acci- 
dent prevention. 

MSHA  should  issue  citations  and 
assess  fines  in  a  timely  fashion.  Unfair 
delays  caused  by  Government  inaction 
can  result  in  the  unavailability  of  wit- 
nesses or  the  loss  of  evidence  and  can 
ultimately  deprive  mine  operators  or 
individuals  of  an  opportunity  for  a 
meaningful  defense. 

AMC  members  recognize  and  accept 
their  responsibility  to  manage  the 
mines  and  enforce  safety  and  health 
rules.  Yet,  mine  operators  are  cited 
and  fines  assessed  for  violations  com- 
mitted by  miners  in  contravention  of 
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safety  training  and  clearly  enunciated 
company  policy. 

Under  section  110  of  the  act,  except 
for  smoking  violations,  civil  ijenalties 
for  violations  are  assessed  solely 
against  the  operators.  Violations  com- 
mitted by  individual  miners,  even  if 
willful,  are  imputed  to  the  operator, 
and  the  offending  miner  has  no  re- 
sponsibility for  them.  The  assumption 
which  underlies  the  strict  liability  con- 
cept ignores  the  fact  that  foremen 
cannot  observe  and  control  the  action 
of  all  miners  at  all  times. 

Operators  should  have  an  affirma- 
tive defense  in  those  instances  when 
the  violation  is  caused  by  an  individual 
miner  in  contravention  of  conpany 
policy  or  rules  or  mandatory  health  or 
safety  standards.  This  affirmative  de- 
fense should  be  available  if  the  opera- 
tor can  establish  that  the  violation 
was  caused  by  a  miner  who  has  been 
instructed  in  the  operating  procedures 
required  by  the  governing  policy,  rule 
or  standard,  and  that  such  policy  has 
been  enforced  by  the  operator. 

Secretary  Ford  has  allowed  early 
preproposal  public  involvement  during 
MSHA's  current  regulatory  review. 
This  commendable  procedure  ought  to 
be  a  standard  part  of  MSHA  rulemak- 
ing. It  would  also  be  desirable  to  re- 
quire formalized  rulemaking  proce- 
dures that  would  require  MSHA  to 
justify  a  standard  thorough  cross  ex- 
amination, if  it  is  challenged.  Even 
though  the  legislative  history  to  the 
1977  act  provides  the  Secretary  with 
discretion  to  hold  formal  hearings, 
this  procedure  for  validating  standards 
has  never  been  used. 

In  addition,  with  respect  to  health 
standards,  unlike  safety  standards,  op- 
erators have  no  opportunity  to  peti- 
tion the  agency  for  a  variance  that 
would  allow  for  an  equally  effective  or 
better  alternative  means  of  compli- 
ance. Similarly,  manufacturers  of 
mining  equipment  are  unable  to  peti- 
tion for  variances. 

II.  BENCHMARK  STAFFING  LEVELS  FOR  STATES 
WHICH  OPERATE  THEIR  OWN  OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  PROGRAMS  UNDER  SEC- 
TION 18  OF  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  OF  1970 
A.  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  "BENCHMARK"  ISSUE 

Section  18  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  pro- 
vides a  detailed  procedure  for  a  State 
to  develop  and  establish  an  OSHA  pro- 
gram for  approval  by  the  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

More  specifically,  a  State  plan  must 
develop  and  enforce  safety  and  health 
standards  which,  "will  be  at  least  as 
effective  as"  Federal  standards. 

Additionally,  the  State  plan  must 
"have  the  legal  authority  and  quali- 
fied personnel  necessary  for  the  en- 
forcement of  such  standards." 

Section  23  of  the  act  provides  for 
Federal  grants  not  to  exceed  50  per- 
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cent  of  the  total  cost  of  State  pro- 
grams. 

Shortly  after  the  OSHA  Act  became 
effective  on  April  28,  1971,  the  then 
OSHA  Administration  initiated  a  pro- 
cedure to  encourage  States  to  develop 
occupational  safety  and  health  pro- 
grams that  would  reiedve  OSHA's  ap- 
proval. At  the,  same  time  the  OSHA 
Administratioii'  pu/posely  limited  the 
number  of  irKpeptors  to  be  employed 
by  Federal  OSJiA,  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  States  would 
assume  responsibility  for  occupational 
safety  and  health  through  OSHA  ap- 
proved programs  and  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  OSHA  to  maintain  a  sub- 
stantial inspection  force  of  its  own. 

Many  States  did  submit  their  OSHA 
programs  for  approval  and  it  quickly 
became  a  concern  of  organized  labor 
that  if  these  State  plans  were  ap- 
proved based  upon  a  limited  inspection 
force— more  or  less  comparable  to  the 
then  limited  Federal  inspection  force- 
that  the  congressional  mandate  would 
be  flouted. 

Accordingly,  the  AFL-CIO  com- 
menced an  action  against  OSHA  in 
1974  contending  that  unless  OSHA 
was  restrained  by  court  order,  it  would 
be  granting  approval  to  State  plans 
which  has  inadequate  staff. 

This  litigation  culminated  in  1978  in 
a  decision  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
OSHA  could  only  grant  final  approval 
to  a  State  that  had  a  "fully  effective" 
program.  The  matter  was  then  re- 
manded to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  specific  staffing  require- 
ments for  each  state  which  had  sub- 
mitted a  plan  for  approval. 

In  April  1980  OSHA  and  the  AFL- 
CIO  submitted  a  report  to  the  court 
which  was  adopted  by  the  court.  This 
set  forth  specific  staffing  levels  for 
both  safety  inspectors  and  health  in- 
spectors. These  numbers  are  the  so- 
called  benchmarks. 

The  publication  of  these  staffing 
levels  indicated  that  of  the  24  jurisdic- 
tions which  had  requested  approval  of 
their  plans,  only  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut had  staffing  levels  equal  to 
the  benchmarks. 

The  current  OSHA  Administration 
has  endeavored  to  address  the  situa- 
tion by  requesting  an  amendment  to 
the  OSHA  appropriations  bill  which 
would  grant  the  authority  to  OSHA  to 
approve  state  plans  with  staffing 
levels  less  than  those  established  by 
the  court  order. 

Such  rider  was  included  in  the  initial 
continuing  resolution  for  fiscal  1983 
but  was  dropped  from  the  subsequent 
resolution  which  funds  OSHA  for  the 
remainder  of  1983. 

House  Report  97-980,  which  accom- 
panied House  Joint  Resolution  631, 
the  continuing  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  1983— (Public  Law  377),  states 
that     the     authorizing     committees 
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should  "carefully  examine"  the  "staff- 
ing levels  in  those  states  that  operate 
their  own  occupational  safety  and 
health  programs  under  Section  18  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act." 

Following  the  inclusion  of  the  rider 
in  the  initial  continuing  resolution  for 
fiscal  1983.  OSHA  in  November  1983. 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  the 
so-called  revised  benchmarks.  These 
would  have  allowed  21  of  the  24  juris- 
dictions to  qualify  for  final  approval 
as  having  the  requisite  safety  and 
health  inspectors. 

B.  SYNOPSIS  OF  OVERSIGHT  HEARING  PURSUANT 
TO  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  CONTAINED  IN 
HOUSE  REPORT  97-980  .  .  .  "TO  CAREFULLY 
EXAMINE"  THE  "BENCHMARKS"  ISSUE.  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  CONDUCTED  A  SERIES  OF  OVER- 
SIGHT HEARINGS  AT  WHICH  THE  FOLLOWING 
INDIVIDUALS  TESTIFIED 

Mr.  H.  Wayne  Mount.  Administra- 
tor. Division  of  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health.  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Relations.  State  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Clayton  Deane.  assistant  com- 
missioner. Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Jan  Thomas,  chief  administra- 
tor, Virginia  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Program. 

Hon.  Thome  G.  Auchter,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health. 

Mr.  Patrick  Tyson,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health. 

Hon.  Thelma  Stovall,  commissioner. 
Kentucky  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Steve  Forbes,  Federal/State  Co- 
ordinator for  Kentucky  OSHA. 

Hon.  Edgar  L.  McGowan,  commis- 
sioner of  labor.  State  of  South  Caroli- 
na. 

Mr.  Michael  D.  Ragland.  deputy 
commissioner  of  labor.  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

Hon.  Donald  D.  Owsley,  administra- 
tor. State  of  Wyoming  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Department. 

Hon.  Joyce  Hearn,  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  and  chairman 
of  the  national  advisory  committee  on 
occupational  safety  and  health. 

Mr.  George  H.  Cohen,  attorney  at 
law,  on  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Jack  Sheehan,  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  on 
behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

1.  MR.  MOUNT,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS,  STATE 
OF  HAWAII 

.  Hawaii's  OSH  law  was  passed  in 
1972,  the  plan  was  initially  approved 
in  1973  and  became  operational  in  Jan- 
uary 1974.  Concurrent  Federal  juris- 
diction was  withdrawn  by  operational 
status  agreement  in  May  1976  and  cer- 
tification was  forthcoming  in  April 
1978. 

The  Hawaii  OSH  plan  integrates 
safety  and  health  enforcement  with 
voluntary  compliance  programs,  con- 
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sisting  of  training,  consultation,  educa- 
tion and  information  programs.  It  has 
a  certified  occupational  health  labora- 
tory and  a  ♦echnical  library  complete 
with  loan  services  for  reference  mate- 
rial and  visual  training  aids.  The  li- 
brary loan  service  is  available  to  every- 
one and  we  find  U.S.  -Government 
agencies  among  our  greatest  users. 

The  currently  authorized  staffing 
level— by  State  biennium  budget  and 
annual  23(g)  grant— is  18  safety  in- 
spectors and  9  health  inspectors.  The 
OSHA  benchmark  plan,  as  accepted  by 
the  district  court,  set  Hawaii's  "fully 
effective"  staffing  levels  at  nine  safety 
and  nine  health  inspectors.  The  more 
recent  adjustment  of  the  benchmark 
proposed  by  OSHA  to  meet  Federal 
equivalency  further  reduced  staffing 
to  four  safety  and  two  health  inspec- 
tors. If  Hawaii  were  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  the  district  court  or 
OSHA  without  challenge,  the  Hawaii 
program  would  be  decimated.  Hawaii 
does  not  believe  that  auiy  degree  of 
program  effectiveness  can  be  main- 
tained in  Hawaii  if  they  are  to  be  con- 
strained to  the  staffing  levels  con- 
tained in  either  proposal. 

The  currently  authorized  staffing 
levels  grew  out  of  our  experience  with 
the  Hawaii  Industrial  Safety  Division 
with  appropriate  allowances  for 
adding  an  occupational  health  dimen- 
sion in  all  program  elements.  Only 
modest  growth  has  been  experienced 
since  pre-OSHA  coverage  and  part  of 
the  growth  was  needed  to  accomodate 
the  necessary  liaison  and  coordination 
between  State  and  Federal  OSH  pro- 
grams. Implementation  of  the  bench- 
marks would  be  a  giant  step  backward 
in  Hawaii. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  basic 
issues  which  led  to  the  suit  and  the 
judgment  that  staffing  and  funding 
plans  should  exist  to  assure  satisfacto- 
rily effective  enforcement.  We  dis- 
agree, almost  totally,  with  the  proce- 
dures employed  and  the  formula  used 
in  developing  the  staffing  levels  ac- 
cepted by  the  court.  One  of  the  imme- 
diate problems  we  had  with  the  court 
order  was  the  apparent  focus  on  a 
completely  new  program  term  "fully 
effective."  We  question  the  meaning 
of  this  term  and  the  apparent  focus  of 
the  order  on  this  term.  If  the  court 
order  is  to  have  practical  meaning, 
this  term  begs  for  definition. 

The  court  directed  the  use  of  the 
best  information  and  techniques.  We 
maintain  that  this  was  not  done  since 
averaged  national  data  was  generally 
applied,  even  though  specific  State 
data  was  readily  available.  The  court 
directed  consideration  of  the  State's 
ability  to  allocate  inspectors  efficient- 
ly. This  was  not  done,  even  though 
OSHA  was  aware  that  States  have 
better  information  than  is  available 
nationally.  On  the  basis  of  current, 
and  constantly  updated  information. 
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we  are  able  to  schedule  inspectors  into 
specific  establishments  which  are  ex- 
periencing injuries  and  illnesses.  Lack- 
ing establishment  information.  OSHA 
provides  shotgun  coverage  of  entire  in- 
dustries on  the  basis  of  analysis,  often 
2  years  or  more  old.  The  benchmark 
formula  assumes  the  OSHA  system  to 
be  in  effect  in  all  jurisdictions. 

The  court  also  directed  consider- 
ation of  productivity  influence  on 
health  inspections.  This  was  not  done 
although  it  was  generally  known  that 
many  States,  such  as  Hawaii,  have  an- 
alytical laboratory  services  onsite  and 
under  local  program  control.  OSHA 
relied,  and  continue  to  rely,  on  central 
laboratory  facilities  and  the  U.S. 
postal  system. 

One  of  the  arbitrary  decisions  made 
was  the  exclusion  of  all  nonmanufac- 
turing  industries  with  10  or  fewer  em- 
ployees from  any  el^forcement  cover- 
age. Rationale  for  this  decision  was 
not  provided.  Our  experience  does  not 
support  the  view  that  injuries  and  ill- 
nesses are  confined  to  larger  establish- 
ments. This  arbitrary  exclusion,  if  im- 
plemented, would  affect  80  percent  of 
VHawaii  employers  and  bar  17  percent 
of  our  employees  from  the  promised 
protection  of  the  law. 

Public  sector— State,  county,  and 
city  government— in  Hawaii  represents 
almost  15  percent  of  the  work  force. 
The  benchmark  formula  allowed 
public  sector  inspection  coverage  at  2 
percent  of  total  safety  and  1.8  percent 
of  the  health  inspection  coverage  ap- 
plied in  the  private  sector.  This  is  woe- 
fully inadequate  particularly  since 
local  government  employment  also  has 
pockets  of  high  hazard  activities. 

We  l)elieve  one  of  the  very  serious 
mistakes  made  during  the  formulation 
of  the  benchmarks  was  the  assump- 
tion that  you  can  average  the  dissimi- 
lar industrial  activities  of  all  States, 
design  inspection  response  to  the  ap- 
parent needs  of  the  resulting  industri- 
al model  and  expect  the  same  response 
to  be  effective  when  applied  to  the 
actual  industrial  mix  of  each  State. 

The  l)enchmark  constraints  would 
rarely  permit  us  entry  for  inspection 
into  agriculture,  wholesale  and  retail 
trades,  and  the  services  industry. 

Hawaii  is  one  of  three  jurisdictions 
now  under  active  consideration  for 
final  approval  of  our  State  program 
under  section  18(e)  of  the  OSH  Act. 
We  are  eligible  Iwcause  our  enforce- 
ment staff  is  at  or  greater  than  the 
court-ordered  benchmarks.  We  recog- 
nize that  we  qualify  within  the  bench- 
mark staffing  criteria  because  Hawaii 
is  more  dissimilar  to  the  benchmark 
model  than  are  the  other  21  jurisdic- 
tions, for  which  great  staffing  in- 
creases are  directed.  We  are  eager  to 
obtain  the  statutory  promise  to  final 
plan  approval  and  we  feel  that  our 
program  is  deserving.  However,  we  also 
believe  that  our  eligibility— because  of 
the  dissimilarities— and  the  denial  of 
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consideration  to  equally  deserving 
States  is  alone  sufficient  grounds  to 
challenge  the  credibility  of  the  bench- 
marks. 

Our  Hawaii  State  legislators,  who 
have  supported  our  plan  from  the 
start,  have  not  recently  asked,  and  I 
hope  will  not  soon  ask.  "What  is  the 
minimum  effective  staffing  level  or 
what  is  the  optimum  staffing  level?" 
Will  they  believe  the  Administrator's 
response  that  27  inspectors  are 
needed,  or  will  they  believe  a  senior 
U.S.  court's  view  that  18  inspectors 
would  be  "fully  effective."  or  OSHA 
who  suggests  that  6  inspectors  would 
be  adequate  for  now? 

2.  MR.  DEANE  AND  MRS.  THOMAS  ON  BEHALF  OF 
THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  PRO- 
GRAM. COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA 

The  Federal  benchmarks  system 
relies  totally  on  an  assumption  that 
the  number  of  inspections  determines 
the  effectiveness  of  an  OSHA  program 
and  that  more  inspections  mean  safer 
workplaces.  Our  position  is  quite 
simple— we  do  not  believe  that  the  use 
of  any  l)enchmark  criteria  has  proved 
helpful  or  should  be  paramount  in 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  individ- 
ual State  programs,  and  we  believe  the 
entire  system  should  be  scrapped  and 
replaced  with  more  flexible  and  quali- 
tative standards  that  are  based  on  the 
real  results  being  achieved  by  State 
health  and  safety  programs. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  op- 
erated worker  safety  programs  for 
more  than  25  years  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  OSHA  in  1970.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  has  consistently 
fallen  below  the  national  average  in 
work  related  injuries  and  accidents.  At 
this  time  the  Virginia  program  is  seek- 
ing certification  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  is  not  yet  at  the 
point  of  seeking  final  approval.  How- 
ever, if  the  Commonwealth  were  at 
that  point,  regardless  of  how  efficient 
or  effective  the  program  may  be.  final 
approval  could  not  be  given  because  of 
failure  to  meet  staffing  benchmarks. 
Why?  Not  because  we  have  been  inef- 
fective in  safeguarding  workers' 
safety— we  clearly  have  been  effec- 
tive—but because  we  are  not  meeting 
an  arbitrary  benchmark  figure  on 
staffing  and  funding:  because  in  fact, 
we  have  been  consistently  doing  a 
better  job  with  less  money  and  fewer 
people  in  providing  safety  and  health 
in  the  workplace  as  reflected  by  injury 
and  accident  statistics. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  Vir- 
ginia workplaces  are.  on  the  average, 
safer  than  the  average  workplaces  na- 
tionally, indicating  to  reasonable  per- 
sons that  the  Virginia  OSHA  program 
is  at  least  as  effective  as  the  United 
States  OSHA  program. 

When  the  Bailey's  Crossroads  build- 
ing collapsed,  killing  14  workers,  and 
the  kepone  poisoning  episode  oc- 
curred. Federal  OSHA  was  asserting 
jurisdiction  in  Virginia.  In  1977,  just 
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prior  to  the  time  Virginia  OSHA  took 
over,  there  were  11  Federal  safety  in- 
spectors and  5  Federal  health  Inspec- 
tors In  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Cflrrently.  Virginia  OSHA  has  38 
safety  inspectors  and  18  health  inspec- 
tors. 

We  urge  Congress  to  clarify  its 
intent  that  the  appropriate  standard 
for  granting  or  withdrawing  approval 
of  a  State  OSHA  program  is  whether 
the  State  program  is  at  least  as  effec- 
tive as  the  Federal  program  in  protect- 
ing worker  safety.  In  making  this  clari- 
fication, we  request  that  the  Congress 
mandate  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
in  determining  whether  to  approve  or 
disapprove  of  State  programs,  evaluate 
workplace  safety  and  health  results. 
We  think  the  present  approach  of 
evaluating  a  State  prograpi  largely  on 
the  basis  of  the  extent  to  which  it  mir- 
rors the  Federal  system  is  wrong. 

In  addition,  we  recommend  that  the 
Congress  review  the  problem  of  court- 
ordered  inspector  staffing  levels.  It 
seems  to  me  that  every  State  should 
have  the  assurance  that  its  OSHA  pro- 
gram, with  respect  to  staffing,  will  be 
approved  if  it  maintains  an  inspector 
force  at  the  level  indicated  by  the 
actual  funding  of  the  Federal  share  of 
the  program  by  the  Congress. 

3.  MR.  AUCHTER  AND  MR.  TYSON.  ON  BEHALF  OF 
THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

"''^'^Xventy-four  States  and  jurisdictions 
are  now  operating  programs  with  ini- 
tial Federal  approval.  Twenty-one  of 
these  State  plans  have  also  received 
certification,  an  intermediate  mark  of 
Federal  approval  signifying  that  the 
plans  in  question  have  successfully 
completed  a  3-year  developmental 
period  and  have  in  place  all  the  struc- 
tural components  of  an  effective  pro- 
gram, such  as  enabling  legislation,  reg- 
ulations, review  procedures,  adequate 
safety  and  health  standards,  and  the 
like.  Some  of  these  State  plans  have 
been  in  operation  for  as  long  as  10 
years  and  are  long  overdue  for  final 
approval  under  section  18<e)  of  the 
act.  an  approval  the  States  and  their 
legislatures  expected  to  have  been 
achieved  within  4  to  5  years  of  initial 
approval  of  their  plans. 

OSHA  is  unable  to  grant  final  ap- 
proval to  otherwise  eligible  State 
OSHA  programs  because  of  unrealistic 
requirements  for  compliance  staffing 
levels. 

The  1978  court  decision  stipulated 
that  it  did  not  matter  what  the  staff- 
ing level  of  the  Federal  program  was; 
State  programs,  in  order  to  gain  final 
approval,  had  to  have  compliance 
staffing  at  levels  that  were  "fully  ef- 
fective." The  court  told  the  Secretary 
to  develop  numbers  or  benchmarks  for 
such  fully  effective  levels. 

This,  to  our  knowledge,  was  the  first 
time  in  the  legislative  and  judicial  his- 
tory of  the  act  that  the  term  "fully  ef- 
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fective"  appeared.  The  phrases— "at 
least  as  effective,"  "adequate  funds," 
"satisfactory  assurances,"  "effective 
and  comprehensive  •  *  *  program,"— 
appear  in  the  criteria  for  approval  of 
State  plans  enumerated  in  subsection 
(c)  of  section  18  of  the  act.  Nowhere 
were  fully  effective  compliance  staff- 
ing levels  discussed  in  the  congression- 
al hearings  or  debates  that  preceded 
passage  of  the  act. 

The  appeals  court  did  not  define  a 
fully  effective  program  but  directed 
the  Agency  to  do  so.  The  formula 
OSHA  subsequently  used  to  develop 
the  1980  staffing  benchmarks  was 
based  on  the  assumption  of  a  need  for 
sufficient  safety  and  health  compli- 
ance officers  to  provide  a  regular  pres- 
ence in  all  workplaces  covered  under 
the  act. 

In  our  judgment,  the  Congress  did 
not  envision  regular  inspections  in 
every  workplace  and  did  not  intend 
that  the  States  should  strive  toward 
that  goal.  The  act  requires  only  "satis- 
factory assurances"  that  there  will  be 
the  ■qualified  (State)  personnel  neces- 
sary" for  enforcement  purposes  and 
that  "adequate  (State)  funds"  will  be 
devoted  to  that  purpose.  Almost  every 
paragraph  of  section  18  of  the  act  es- 
tablished the  concept  of  a  State  pro- 
gram "at  least  as  effective"  as  the  Fed- 
eral. It  is  unlikely  that  Congress  in- 
tended the  portion  of  the  Nation  cov- 
ered by  State  plans  to  face  an  OSHA 
compliance  presence  considerably 
larger  than  the  Federal. 

The  Court  also  required  OSHA  to  es- 
tablish a  timetable  for  each  State  to 
achieve  its  benchmark  levels,  but  pro- 
vided that  if  Congress  failed  to  appro- 
priate sufficient  funds.  States  could 
not  be  required  to  move  to  those 
levels.  At  the  same  time,  the  court 
order  precluded  OSHA  from  granting 
final  approval  until  the  full  bench- 
marks levels  were  reached. 

Thus,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  bench- 
marks issue  is  a  funding  issue.  The 
Congress  in  the  past  several  years,  by 
the  funds  it  has  provided  for  State 
staffing,  has  in  effect  indicated 
through  the  appropriations  process 
that  the  staffing  goals  established  in 
1980  were  excessive.  The  court  of  ap- 
peals recognized  that  this  might  be 
the  case  when  it  stated  that  "the  Sec- 
retary may  draw  up  his  plan  and  find 
at  some  point  in  the  future  Congress  is 
unwilling  to  appropriate  the  funds  re- 
quested." We  believe  that  it  is  unfair 
to  deny  final  approval  to  effective 
State  programs  because  they  cannot 
meet  requirements  for  which  there  are 
no  available  Federal  matching  funds 
at  present  and  no  likelihood  of  such 
funds  in  the  future. 

The  State  plan  States  have  ex- 
pressed concern  that  this  continued 
impasse  over  benchmarks  might  cause 
some  State  legislatures  to  discontinue 
funding  for  their  programs.  If  that 
occurs.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would 
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cost  the  Federal  Government  more 
than  $110  million  to  maintain  the 
present  complement  of  State  plan 
compliance  officers  now  being  funded 
with  50  percent  matching  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  various  State  legisla- 
tures. This  would  mean  a  128-percent 
increase  in  the  cost  dj  implementing 
the  OSHA  program  in  these  States. 

Because  the  appeals  court  decision 
explicitly  provides  that  State  staffing 
benchmarks  may  be  modified  by  the 
appropriations  process,  the  President's 
reguest  for  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  1982  and  his  budget  requests 
for  both  1983  and  1984  have  contained 
language  allowing  OSHA  to  grant 
final  approval  to  otherwise  eligible 
State  plans  when  their  comp-liance 
staffing  was  at  least  the  equivalent  of 
Federal  staffing. 

The  language  in  the  1982  and  1983 
requests  would  not  have  required  any 
reduction  in  existing  State  staffing 
even  though  many  States  exceeded, 
and  continue  to  exceed,  "equivalent " 
staffing  levels.  The  language  would 
merely  have  set  equivalent  levels  ss  a 
minimum  condition  for  final  approval. 
Because  there  was  concern,  however, 
on  the  part  of  some  States  that  a 
benchmark  equivalent  to  the  Federal 
level  might  be  used  to  restrict  States 
to  that  level,  additional  language  was 
included  in  the  1984  budget  request  to 
make  clear  that  under  "equivalent" 
benchmarks  OSHA  could  not  "require 
States  to  reduce  staffing  that  exceeds 
these  levels." 

The  proposed  appropriations  lan- 
guage in  our  judgment  is  in  accord 
with  the  terms  of  the  court  order  and 
would  not  eliminate  the  concept  of  a 
fully  effective  benchwork  goal,  even 
though  we  now  believe  such  a  goal  is 
unreasonable  and  unwarranted.  States 
would  still  be  expected  to  move  toward 
fully  effective  staffing  levels  as  fund- 
ing became  available. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  1980  bench- 
marks process  was  to  establish  for 
each  plan  State  an  allegedly  ideal 
number  of  safety  and  health  inspec- 
tors needed  to  provide  a  fully  effective 
enforcement  level.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  then  OSHA  Secretary  that  the 
numbers  should  be  quite  high. 

The  central  question  in  determining 
the  number  of  safety  and  health  in- 
spectors needed  for  a  fully  effective 
program  for  each  State  was  how  fre- 
quently an  establishment  should  re- 
ceive a  regularly  scheduled  inspection. 
Two  panels,  each  consisting  of  eight 
Federal  and  six  State  employees,  were 
asked  to  determine,  based  on  data  and 
experience,  an  optimum  frequency  and 
duration  for  "general  schedule"  in- 
spections in  establishments  that  had 
been  categorized  as  to  size  of  work 
force  and  degree  of  hazard.  These  in- 
spection frequencies  were  then  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  establishments 
in  eswih  industry  in  each  State.  Also 
figuring  in  the  calculations  were  esti- 
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mates  of  the  time  required  to  complete 
unscheduled  inspections,  as  well  as  es- 
timates based  on  Federal  experience  of 
available  persons  hours  per  year.  The 
result  of  this  process  was  publication 
on  April  25,  1980,  of  State  staffing 
benchmarks  which  required  States  to 
increase  their  safety  compliance  staffs 
by  48  percent  had  their  health  compli- 
ance staffs  by  439  percent. 

The  report  filed  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  with  the  court  in  1980  stated 
that  OSHA  would  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  benchmark 
model  within  2  years  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  benchmarks  should 
be  revised. 

Early  in  1982  OSHA  undertook  such 
a  review.  The  Agency  concluded  that 
the  formula  on  which  the  1980  bench- 
marks had  been  predicated  was  flawed 
in  several  respects  and  had  resulted  in 
inappropriately  high  staffing  require- 
ments in  some  States.  Accordingly,  in 
March  1982.  OSHA  began  preparing  a 
proposal  to  revise  the  methodology 
employed  and  to  take  a  more  pragmat- 
ic approach,  which  would  give  greater 
consideration  to  efficient  allocation  of 
resources. 

The  Agency's  action  in  this  regard 
was  suspended  in  September  1982. 
when  the  Congress  included  language 
in  the  fiscal  year  1982  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  permitting  OSHA 
to  consider  for  final  approval  other- 
wise eligible  State  plans  meeting 
equivalent  Federal  staffing  levels. 

OSHA  is  in  the  process  of  contract- 
ing outside  the  Agency  for  expert  as- 
sistance to  review  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining staffing  benchmarks  for  a  fully 
effective  enforcement  program.  The 
Agency's  objective  is  to  establish, 
through  a  joint  Federal-State  effort, 
viable  staffing  goals  which  are  consist- 
ent with  the  1978  district  court  order, 
the  1980  OSHA  report  to  the  court, 
and  the  recent  NACOSH  recommenda- 
tion. Any  proposal  to  revise  the  bench- 
marks would,  of  course,  be  published 
for  public  comment. 

Another  solution  to  the  benchmarks 
impasse  might  be  an  amendment  to 
the  act  that  would  State  specifically 
that  State  compliance  staffing  levels 
must  be  "at  least  as  effective"  as  Fed- 
eral levels.  Such  an  amendment  would 
require  only  a  slight  modification  in 
the  language  of  section  18  to  clarify 
the  ambiguity  that  led  to  the  appeals 
court  decision  that  caused  the  problem 
in  the  first  place. 

4.  MS.  STOVALL  AND  MR.  FORBES  ON  BEHALF  OF 
KENTUCKY  OSHA 

The  State  legislation  which  enabled 
Kentucky  to  assume  responsibility  for 
occupational  safety  and  health  activi- 
ties in  the  Commonwealth  was  en- 
acted more  than  a  decade  ago. 

The  point  which  should  be  empha- 
sized is  that  the  Kentucky  occupation- 
al safety  and  health  program  today  is 
a  multifaceted  effort  and  has  been  so 
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for  nearly  10  years.  The  enfoncement 
portion  of  this  effort,  which  w*  all  rec- 
ognize is  an  important  and  highly  visi- 
ble part  of  the  effort  is  just  that— only 
part  of  the  effort. 

While  OSHAs  report  to  the  court  in 
the  benchmark  case  stated: 

Consultations  and  other  employer  educa- 
tion efforts  will  alter  management  decisions 
in  such  areas  as  investments,  job  design, 
new  technologies,  plant  organization  and 
overall  commitments  to  workplace  safety 
and  health.  With  the  futher  development  of 
these  new  and  existing  programs,  the 
agency  expects  that  the  changing  attitudes 
among  workers,  employers,  and  the  public 
will  be  even  more  marked  in  the  next  few- 
years.  The  result  will  be  that  educational 
and  voluntary  assistance  programs  and  ini- 
tiatives by  employers  and  employee  organi- 
zations will  in  many  instances  effectively 
achieve  safe  and  healthy  workplace  environ- 
ments, thus,  reducing  the  need  for  inspec- 
tions. 

It  failed  to  acknowledge  that  States 
such  as  Kentucky  already  had  active 
voluntary  assistance  programs— oper- 
ating for  nearly  7  years  at  that  time— 
which  had  been  achieving  "safe  and 
healthy  workplace  environments, 
thus,  reducing  the  need  for  inspec- 
tions." 

The  method  used  by  OSHA  for  es- 
tablishing the  initial  benchmark  staff- 
ing levels  treated  the  State  programs 
as  if  no  State  had  ever  conducted  an 
inspection  prior  to  1980. 

Furthermore  the  proposal  failed  to 
recognize  that  efforts  by  safety  offi- 
cers and  industrial  hygienists  comple- 
ment each  other  through  a  system  of 
referral  inspections.  The  field  person 
of  the  Kentucky  occupational  safety 
and  health  program,  whether  a  safety 
officer  or  industrial  hygienist  is  a 
safety  and  health  professional.  Our 
staff  has  been  cross  trained  in  both 
disciplines. 

The  fact  that  the  safety  enforce- 
ment staff  and  the  health  enforce- 
ment staff  complement  each  other's 
capabilities,  however,  was  never  con- 
sidered in  the  establishment  of  the 
original  benchmarks  as  health  staffing 
levels  were  established  by  one  group 
and  safety  staffing  levels  were  estab- 
lished by  another  without  any  conwnu- 
nications  between  groups. 

A  history  of  safety  and  health  in- 
spections, a  history  of  safety  and 
health  referrals,  a  history  of  voluntary 
compliance  programs,  and  perhaps 
most  important  a  history  of  declining 
injury  and  illness  rates  all  indicate 
that  the  Kentucky  program  at  its 
present  staffing  levels  is  achieving  the 
objectives  of  both  Federal  and  State 
occupational  safety  and  health  laws. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Ken- 
tucky General  Assembly,  as  Lieuten- 
ant Governor— in  which  I  presided 
over  the  Kentucky  Senate— and  as  an 
observer  of  Kentucky  State  govern- 
ment for  over  30  years,  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  1980  benchmark  levels, 
particularly  for  industrial  hygiene  are 
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at  such  an  unrealistic  and  insurmount- 
able level  that  before  the  Kentucky 
General  Assembly  would  quadruple 
the  State  industrial  hygiene  compli- 
ance staff,  you  will  see  enforcement 
responsibilities  returned  to  the  Feder- 
al Government.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  level  of  staff  which  would 
then  be  maintained  by  OSHA  in  Ken- 
tucky would  be  roughly  half  of  the 
present  staff.  In  my  opinion  those  who 
would  suffer  the  most  in  such  a  turn 
of  events  would  be  the  working  men 
and  women  of  Kentucky. 

While  we  do  feel  our  present  staffing 
level  is  near  optimum  for  enforcement 
purposes,  we  also  recognize  the  need 
for  the  establishment  of  minimum 
staffing  levels  for  the  State  programs. 
It  is  our  suggestion,  therefore,  that  a 
new  staffing  level  study  be  convened 
in  which  those  most  knowledgeable 
about  a  State,  particularly  State  pro- 
gram administrators,  be  given  leading 
roles.  Furthermore,  we  would  suggest 
that,  in  contrast  to  the  previous 
benchmark  effort,  individual  State- 
specific  data  be  used  in  determining 
staffing  needs.  This  might  include  not 
only  the  number,  type,  and  size  of 
workplaces  in  the  State,  but  also  the 
geographic  spread  of  businesses 
throughout  the  State.  It  might  include 
not  only  the  number  of  safety  officers 
and  industrial  hygienists,  but  also  the 
degree  of  cross-training  they  have  re- 
ceived, their  locations  throughout  the 
State,  the  number  of  referrals  that  are 
made,  et  cetera.  It  might  include  an 
historical  perspective  involving  not 
just  previous  enforcement  data,  but 
also  background  information  sur- 
rounding voluntary  compliance  ef- 
forts, consultation,  training,  and  edu- 
cational services. 

5.  MR.  MCGOWAN.  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  OSHA  PROGRAM 

South  Carolina  was  the  first  State  to 
obtain  initial  approval,  and  became 
operational  January  1,  1973.  On 
August  3,  1976,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
OSHA,  Mort  Corn,  certified  that 
South  Carolina  had  completed  all  de- 
velopment steps  and  was  fully  oper- 
ational. 

But  Assistant  Secretary  Bingham 
took  the  narrowest  possible  interpreta- 
tion of  the  court  order  and  ignored  im- 
portant factors  which  the  court  had 
recognized.  The  court  specifically  lim- 
ited its  decision  to  measurement  of  a 
fully  effective  enforcement  program. 
This  is  not  the  same  as  a  total  OSH 
program.  The  court  recognized  this 
when  it  required  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary to  consider  'a  scheduling  system 
which  analyzes  past  injury  experience 
to  ascertain  those  employers  or  groups 
of  employers  most  likely  to  have  haz- 
ards which  could  be  eliminated  by  in- 
spection" in  regards  to  safety  factors, 
and  added  the  further  language  "the 
extent  to  which  hazardous  exposures 
can  be  eliminated  by  inspection"  as  to 
health   factors.  The  Assistant  Secre- 
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tary  never  considered  this  aspect  in  re- 
sponding to  the  court  order.  Instead, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  announced  the 
benchmarks  predicated  on  inspecting 
every  workplace  in  America  for  com- 
pliance with  the  occupational  safety 
and  health  standards.  Some  were  to  be 
inspected  every  1.7  years  and  others 
every  70  years.  This  approach— that 
enforcement  is  the  total  program— will 
never  accomplish  the  goal  which  Con- 
gress set. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  and  the 
AFL-CIO  in  their  joint  report  to  the 
court  established  the  number  of  en- 
forcement officers  as  being  the  sole 
criterion  of  an  effective  program.  Even 
if  one  considers  that  the  number  of 
enforcement  officers  is  a  criterion  of 
an  effective  program,  it  is  only  a 
minor  criterion.  However,  even  if  it  is 
the  sole  criterion,  in  arriving  at  the 
numbers  the  Assistant  Secretary  em- 
ployed bad  methodology  applied  to 
bad  data. 

The  data  for  enforcement  officer 
productivity  was  taken  from  Federal 
experience  prior  to  1978.  From  the  in- 
ception. State  enforcement  officers* 
productivity  has  been  higher  than 
that  of  their  Federal  counterparts. 
This  is  due  basically  to  the  State  en- 
forcement officers'  paperwork  not 
being  geared  to  trying  the  case  in  the 
courthouse,  whereas  the  Federal  pa- 
perwork is  geared  toward  litigation. 

The  benchmarks  have  been  made  ob- 
solete by  additional  elements  since 
their  original  calculation.  Congress  ad- 
dressed the  issue  when  it  exempted 
many  employers  with  10  or  fewer  em- 
ployees from  general  inspection.  It  ad- 
dressed the  issue  when  it  exempted 
larger  employers  who  voluntarily  par- 
ticipate in  consultation  programs. 
Also,  Congress  has  not  adequately  ap- 
proriated  funds  consistent  with  the 
benchmarks  for  the  State  programs. 
The  court  recognized  how  relevant 
congressional  budgetary  decisions  are 
in  its  order  when  it  stated  that  the 
numbers  would  have  to  be  revised  if 
Congress  failed  to  fund  a  benchmark- 
sized  enforcement  program. 

Faced  with  these  realities,  the  States 
as  well  as  the  Federal  OSHA,  have 
worked  creatively  to  focus  enforce- 
ment activities  where  they  can  be 
most  effective.  South  Carolina  has 
cross  trained  safety  and  health  person- 
nel so  that  referrals  are  much  more 
detailed  and  a  wall-to-wall  inspection 
of  a  referred  case  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary. 

The  benchmarks  should  be  repudiat- 
ed as  soon  as  possible  by  both  Con- 
gress and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  Congress  should  make  it  clear 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  that 
the  congressional  intent  was  to  grant 
final  approval  to  States  wifaQse  overall 
OSHA  programs  are  totally  em%ttve. 

At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment  of   Labor   should    immediately 
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is  a  large  part  of  their  worker  popula- 
tion. Wyoming's  public  administration, 
&t  6.3  percent  of  worker  population, 
far  exceeds  manufacturing,  at  3  per- 
cent. 

Each  State  has  it  own  unique  mix- 
ture of  items  to  consider  in  order  to 
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and  Health  Act  of  1970?  Various  inter- 
est groups,  various  courts,  and  various 
administrations  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment have  answered  the  question  in 
various  ways.  Each  pleads  its  special 
knowledge  of  "the  intent  of  Congress." 
Congress  knows  its  own  Intent.  We 
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(4)  and  (5).  Those  subparagraphs  pro- 
vide that  the  plan  must: 

(4)  contain  (  )  satisfactory  assurances 
that  such  (state)  agency  or  agencies  have  or 
will  have  .  .  .  qualified  personnel  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  said  standards. 

(5)  give  (  )  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  state  will  devote  adequate  funds  to  the 
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begin  to  establish  real  and  valid  crite- 
ria to  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
State  programs  for  final  approval. 
These  criteria  should  be  responsive  to 
the  court's  order  and  place  standards 
enforcement  In  Its  proper  perspective 
as  only  a  part  of  an  effective  and  total 
OSH  program.  Most  Importantly, 
these  criteria  should  be  developed  In 
the  manner  Congress  has  prescribed. 
The  Administrative  Procedures  Act  is 
Congress  recognition  that  agencies 
make  their  best  decisions  after  access 
to  all  the  relevant  Information  that  a 
concerned  public  wishes  to  offer.  Part 
of  the  problem  In  developing  the 
benchmarks  was  lack  of  Input  from 
the  States  who  were  Involved  In  the 
programs,  lack  of  Input  from  OSH  pro- 
fessionals who  cared  very  much  about 
achieving  effectiveness,  and  lack  of 
Input  from  the  public. 

6.  MR.  RAGLAND,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  OSHA  PROGRAM 

The  North  Carolina  State  plan  was 
certified  as  being  fully  operational  in 
October  1976  and  since  that  time,  we 
have  been  eligible  for,  and  have  been 
anticipating,  final  approval  of  our 
State  plan.  Most  likely,  this  would 
have  been  granted  by  now.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  benchmark  issue  and  the 
meaning  of  'fully  effective  State  pro- 
grams." 

While  North  Carolina  Is  concerned 
about  the  level  of  both  the  safety  and 
health  benchmarks  as  they  presently 
exist,  perhaps  there  Is  even  more  con- 
cern for  the  total  Impossibility  of 
meeting,  and  the  lack  of  necessity  for, 
the  unrealistic  health  benchmarks.  In- 
dustrial hygienists  are  just  simply  not 
available  at  the  levels  established  by 
the  benchmarks,  nor  are  they  re- 
quired. A  point  made  by  one  of  our 
sister  States  back  in  1980,  which 
always  was  favorably  received,  but 
never  acted  upon.  Involved  the  fact 
that  the  deliberations  to  determine 
the  appropriate  number  of  safety  and 
health  enforcement  personnel,  not 
only  Ignored  the  Impact  of,  and  Inter- 
relationships with,  consultation,  edu- 
cation, training,  and  so  forth,  as  indi- 
cated above,  but  also  ignored  the  fact 
that  the  safety  compliance  officers 
and  the  industrial  hygienists  Work  in 
conjunction  with  each  other.  Well- 
trained  safety  compliance  officers,  for 
whom  there  Is  a  much  greater  avail- 
ability than  industrial  hygienists,  are 
capable  of  recognizing  the  presence,  or 
absence,  of  potential  health  hazards 
and  can  make  Intelligent,  professional 
referrals  to  their  health  counterparts, 
thereby  eliminating  the  need  for  in- 
dustrial hygienists  to  make  complete 
wall-to-wall  inspections  in  precisely 
the  same  establishments  as  have  been 
recently  Inspected  by  safety  officers. 

Yet,  the  method  of  calculating  the 
benchmarks  totally  ignored  this 
factor.  To  Ignore  this  capability,  not 
only  wastes  resources,  both  manpower 
and  funds,  but  places  an  additional 
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burden  on  the  businessman  of  having 
two  separate  lengthy  inspections, 
while  one  complete  and  one  partial  in- 
spection would  suffice. 

OSHA  should  commence  at  once  to 
establish  new  benchmarks  which,  re- 
gardless of  the  terminology  used— 
"fully  effective"  or  "as  effective  as"— 
reflect  the  varying  needs  and  condi- 
tions for  State  to  State.  The  formula- 
tion of  the  benchmarks  should  take 
into  account  the  appropriate  relation- 
ships of  enforcement,  consultation, 
education,  training,  and  other  volun- 
tary assistance  programs  that  may 
result  In  exemptions  for  certain  em- 
ployers. This  process  should  recognize 
the  impact  of  the  referral  system  and 
the  Interaction  between  safety  and 
health.  The  comprehensive  history  of 
inspection  capabilities  already  com- 
piled by  the  various  States  should  pro- 
vide a  valuable  data  source  In  deter- 
mining what  can  be  reasonably  expect- 
ed to  be  accomplished  and  measure 
this  against  what  reasonably  should  be 
expected,  and  thereby  project  appro- 
priate levels  of  increase— if  necessary. 

Congress  should  also  play  a  role.  It 
should  determine  just  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected of  State  programs  pursuant  to 
section  18  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act,  and  not  leave  this  to 
the  various  whims  of  succeeding  assist- 
ant secretaries.  Congress  should  pro- 
vide specific  language  as  to  what  is  re- 
quired, that  is,  "fully  effective"  or  "as 
effective  as"  State  programs  for  final 
approval,  and  to  what  extent  it  in- 
tends to  commit  funds.  It  might  even 
consider  the  requirement  of  an  inde- 
pendent body  to  pass  judgment  on  a 
State's  performance  as  to  its  worthi- 
ness for  final  approval,  such  as 
NACOSH,  for  example. 

In  assessing  these  positions.  Con- 
gress should  take  into  account  just 
what  State  programs  are  actually 
doing.  It  should  consider  the  thou- 
sands of  inspections,  consultations, 
and  training  programs  being  provided 
as  a  result  of  State  programs.  Present 
staffing  In  most  State  programs  comes 
far  closer  to  the  benchmarks  In  ques- 
tion than  does  the  staffing  in  non- 
State  plan  States.  Injury/illness  rates 
and  their  trend  since  State  plan  ap- 
proval should  be  considered.  In  North 
Carolina,  for  example,  in  1981  the  lost 
workday  rate  was  64  percent  below  the 
comparable  rate  for  the  entire  Nation. 
For  the  same  period  the  lost  workday 
case  rate  was  46  percent  below  that  of 
the  entire  Nation.  There  has  been  an 
overall  steady  decline  In  the  various 
rates  since  Initial  approval  of  North 
Carolina's  State  plan. 

The  proposed  benchmarks  for  North 
Carolina  would  require  83  safety  offi- 
cers as  opposed  to  the  38  we  are  pres- 
ently allotted.  One  hundred  nineteen 
Industrial  hygienists  would  be  re- 
quired, compared  to  the  present  allot- 
ment of  13.  While  we  recognize  the 
need  to  increase  the  industrial  hygien- 
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ist  enforcement  staff,  we  certainly 
would  never  need  anything  near  the 
present  benchmark  figure.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  believe  that  our  State  pro- 
gram as  It  presently  exists  Is  certainly 
"as  effective  as"  its  Federal  counter- 
part. 

7.  MR.  OWSLEY.  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY.  STATE 
OF  WYOMING 

With  rare  exceptions,  there  are  no 
highly  sophisticated  industries  in  Wy- 
oming and  Wyoming  OSHA  cannot 
justify  to  its  commission,  its  legisla- 
ture or  to  its  Governor,  the  necessity 
of  hiring  seven  additional  industrial 
hygienists  simply  to  placate  a  misbe- 
gotten benchmark  figure  derived  from 
an  over-compensating  formula,  de- 
signed by  the  old  Federal  OSHA 
regime  as  an  artificial  barrier  to  State 
plan  approval. 

The  State  of  Wyoming  applauds  Mr. 
Auchter  and  his  staff  for  their  ration- 
al approach  of  attempting  to  require 
State  staffing  on  a  pro  rata  equivalen- 
cy to  Federal  staffing  levels.  However, 
these  percentage  benchmarks  were, 
because  of  congressional  funding  cur- 
tailments, extremely  low,  and  In  Wyo- 
ming, which  allows  no  deficit  spend- 
ing, the  ever-watchful  State  legisla- 
ture would  restrict  this  agency  to 
these  staffing  levels,  thus  emasculat- 
ing our  program  to  the  point  that  It 
would  be  virtually  worthless. 

In  a  practical  sense,  considering  the 
economic  situation  at  this  time,  it 
would  not  only  be  impractical,  but  to- 
tally foolhardy,  for  our  commission  to 
approach  the  Wyoming  Legislature  to 
request  additional  personnel  to  meet 
the  "fully  effective"  benchmarks.  Fur- 
ther, during  the  recent  review  of  our 
agency  under  the  "sunset  proceedings" 
our  legislature  was  very  concerned 
that  after  12  years  of  effort  Wyoming 
has  been  unable  to  obtain  Its  final  de- 
termination under  section  18(e)  of  the 
Federal  law.  No  amoimt  of  dialog 
could  convince  that  body  that  final  ap- 
proval hinged  on  a  requirement  of 
more  than  tripling  our  Industrial  hy- 
giene section,  when  their  audit  report 
clearly  displayed  the  fact  that  this 
agency  is  sufficiently  staffed  to  pro- 
vide furfycoverage  for  both  health  and 
safety  iai  the  Industrial  mix  In  this 
State. 

A  comparison  of  just  five  of  the 
State  program  States  demonstrates 
the  complexity  of  the  problem  of  at- 
tempting to  establish  one  formula 
which  can  be  applied  to  all  State  pro- 
grams. Consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  unique  differences  of  each  State. 
The  Industry  mix,  history  and  experi- 
ence, distance  traveled  to  complete 
schedule  requirements,  and  number 
and  size  of  establishments  are  but  a 
few  of  the  factors  that  must  be  in- 
volved in  the  decisionmaking  process. 

For  example.  In  the  four  States, 
other  than  Wyoming,  manufacturing 
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modifying  the  benchmarks  because  of 
"new  data.  Information  or  other  rele- 
vant considerations."  The  report  con- 
templates that  a  revision  of  the  bench- 
mark model  Itself  may  be  accom- 
plished by  any  one  of  three  possible 
means— congressional    action    as    de- 
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those  States  which  remain  dedicated 
to  raising  the  status  of  occupational 
safety  and  health  within  their  geo- 
graphical boundaries.  And,  even  if  the 
threat  were  bona  fide,  why  should  the 
Federal  Government  allow  Itself  to  be 
financially  blackmailed  into  ceding  ju- 
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on  Labor-Health  and  Human  Services- 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations that  it  Is  the  position  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  that: 
First,      any     statutory     restriction 
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is  a  large  part  of  their  worker  popula- 
tion. Wyoming's  public  administration, 
at  6.3  percent  of  worker  population, 
far  exceeds  manufacturing,  at  3  per- 
cent. 

Each  State  has  it  own  unique  mix- 
ture of  items  to  consider  in  order  to 
determine  its  manpower  needs.  Some 
items  are  the  number  of  establish- 
ments, how  they  are  clustered,  their 
size,  their  business,  and  their  hazards. 
Another  is  the  travel  to  get  to  the  es- 
tablishment. 

"Fully  effective"  is  obviously  a  desir- 
able goal.  but.  in  a  practical  sense, 
could  hardly  be  what  Congress  felt 
was  attainable  when  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  was 
passed. 

g.  MS.  HEARN.  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE  ON  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY 
AND  HEALTH 

At  the  NACOSH  quarterly  meeting 
in  March  1983.  it  adopted  the  follow- 
ing: 

RESOLUTION 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  recommends 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  revised 
benchmarks  for  measuring  State  plan  effec- 
tiveness be  immediately  developed  and  that 
these  benchmarks  be  based  upon  current 
data  and  program  direction  and  that  specifi- 
cally recognize  the  following  factors: 

1.  The  extent  of  voluntary  compliance 
with  promulgated  standards. 

2.  The  nature  of  occupational  injuries  and 
illness  in  each  standard  industrial  classifica- 
tion and  the  application  of  promulgated 
standards  to  these  hazards. 

3.  The  appropriate  roles  of  training  and 
consultation  in  reducing  workplace  injury 
and  illness  rates,  particularly  in  standard  in- 
dustrial classifications  where  standards  are 
not  readily  applicable. 

4.  The  program  effects  of  Congressional 
exemptions  for  small  businesses,  of  im- 
proved inspection  targeting  systems,  of  in- 
spection exemptions  for  employers  with 
injury  rates  l>elow  the  national  average,  of 
Congressional  budget  limitations,  and  of 
new  standards  with  self-enforcement  provi- 
sions. 

5.  The  most  current  data  concerning  each 
State. 

And  it  be  further  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  recommends  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  that  appropriate  action  be 
Uken  by  Congress  to  address  this  issue. 

Most  of  the  State  plans  have  been 
operational  for  more  than  5  years  now. 
Many  of  them  are  more  effective  than 
their  Federal  counterparts  in  neigh- 
boring States.  Recognition  of  their  ef- 
fectiveness is  due.  Final  approval 
should  be  realistic  for  those  who  are 
having  an  impact  on  the  accident  and 
illness  rates  in  their  workplaces  lest 
we  lose  their  valuable  contribution  to 
the  total  effort. 

After  9  years  of  litigation,  adminis- 
trative and  political  activity,  the 
benchmarks  remain  a  focus  of  a  larger 
more  crucial  question— a  question  Con- 
gress is  uniquely  qualified  to  answer. 
What  do  we  want  from  the  Williams- 
Steiger  Act,  the  Occupational  Safety 
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and  Health  Act  of  1970?  Various  inter- 
est groups,  various  courts,  and  various 
administrations  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment have  answered  the  question  in 
various  ways.  Each  pleads  its  special 
knowledge  of  "the  intent  of  Congress." 
Congress  knows  its  own  intent.  We 
ask  that  you  state  it  by  resolution,  by 
recommendation  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  by  committee  report  or  by  any 
other  mechanism  available  to  you.  It  is 
time  to  regather  the  efforts  now  di- 
verted to  the  benchmarks  and  refocus 
upon  our  primary  goal  which  is  mini- 
mizing  exposure    to    hazards    in   the 
workplace.  If  it  is  your  intent  that  the 
States  play  a  meaningful  role  in  the 
national     occupational     safety     and 
health  effort,  we  need  to  know  wheth- 
er it  is  to  be  limited  to  standards  en- 
forcement  or   whether   their   role   is 
more  broad.  We  also  need   to  know 
what  efforts  you  intend  to  support  fi- 
nancially. With  this  information  the 
Secretary   of   Labor   can    promulgate 
regulations  for  final  approval  which 
are  realistic  and  consistent  with  our 
national  effort  and  States  can  make 
considered  decisions  concerning  their 
continued  commitment. 

9.  MR.  COHEN  AND  MR.  SHEEHAN,  ON  BEHALF  OF 
THE  AFL-CIO 

In  1970  Congress  made  the  judgment 
that  occupational  safety  and  health 
had  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  "uniform, 
nationwide  basis"— section  2(b)— 
through  a  centralized  Federal  system. 
In  this  connection,  one  major  pur- 
pose of  the  act  was  'to  expand  signifi- 
cantly the  number  of  properly  trained 
personnel  to  work  in  the  field  of  occu- 
pational safety  and  health"  (S.  Rep. 
No.  91-1282.  Leg.  Hist.  162).  The 
scheme  of  the  statute  provides  for  a 
centralized  system  of  Federal  inspec- 
tors who  are  federally  trained  to  en- 
force the  Federal  substantive  rights 
created  by  the  act.  Congress  concluded 
such  a  centralized  system  offered  a 
promise  of  levels  of  worker  protection 
which  would  far  surpass  the  spotty 
record  of  "achievement"  that  had 
marked  the  performance  of  the  indi- 
vidual States. 

To  be  sure.  Congress  established  a 
procedure  whereby  even  after  Federal 
standards  are  promulgated,  a  State 
which  desires  to  reacquire  jurisdiction 
over  and  responsibility  for  developing 
and  enforcing  standards  may  do  so. 
But  given  that  the  States'  refusals  to 
act  had  led  to  Federal  action  in  the 
first  place.  Congress  was  understand- 
ably reluctant  to  turn  the  responsibil- 
ity over  safety  and  health  back  to  the 
States  absent  precise  assurances  that 
the  States  could  demonstrate  the  ca- 
pacity to  do  what  they  had  failed  to  do 
historically— to  protect  workers  effec- 
tively. To  this  end.  the  Congress  fash- 
ioned a  procedure  whereby  the  State 
must  submit  a  "plan"  which,  inter  alia, 
meets  certain  stringent  criteria.  The 
two  key  criteria  for  purposes  of  this 
discussion  are  set  forth  in  section  18(c) 
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(4)  and  (5).  Those  subparagraphs  pro- 
vide that  the  plan  must: 

(4)  contain  (  )  satisfactory  assurances 
that  such  (state)  agency  or  agencies  have  or 
will  have  .  .  .  qualified  personnel  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  said  standards. 

(5)  give  (  )  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  state  will  devote  adequate  funds  to  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  such 
standards.  (Italic  added.) 

The  OSHA  administration  apparent- 
ly would  have  this  committee  believe 
that  the  court  created  out  of  whole 
cloth  the  notion  of  a  'fully  effective" 
compliance  staffing  level  (Auchter 
statement).  It  goes  so  far  as  to  berate 
the  court  of  appeals  on  the  grounds 
that  Congress  could  not  have  intended 
to  precondition  final  approval  of  State 
plans  upon  States  having  in  place  a 
"fully  effective"  enforcement  capabil- 
ity, suggesting  that  such  a  result  nec- 
essarily would  be  incompatible  with 
the  purpose  of  the  act.  In  this  regard, 
we  believe  that  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary seriously  underestimates  the 
extent  to  which  the  Congress  that  en- 
acted OSHA  subscribed  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  an  "effective  en- 
forcement program"- section  2(b)(1)— 
is  essential  to  achieving  the  overriding 
statutory  objective  of  "assur(ing)  so 
far  as  possible  every  working  man  and 
woman  in  the  Nation  safe  and  health- 
ful working  conditions  "—section  2(b). 

In  any  event,  this  much  is  clear:  The 
court's  use  of  the  term  "fully  effec- 
tive"—far  from  contravening  the  legis- 
lative intent— derives  from  and  ad- 
heres to  that  intent.  For  as  explained. 
Congress  insisted  upon  assurances 
that  States  would  as  a  condition  of 
reacquiring  jurisdiction  devote  the 
compliance  personnel  and  funds  "nec- 
essary to  do  the  job."  Obviously.  Con- 
gress did  not  want  the  job  done  on  an 
inadequate,  haphazard  or  sporadic 
basis  as  had  been  the  case  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  act;  Congress  wanted 
the  job  done  properly  and  that  goal 
cannot  be  attained  absent  fully  effec- 
tive enforcement  programs. 

In  sum.  as  the  Assistant  Secretary 
ultimately  acknowledges,  the  adminis- 
tration's ardent  desire  to  grant  final 
approval  to  any  State  plan  where  the 
compliance  staffing  levels,  while  not 
fully  effective,  equal— that  is,  are 
"equivalent  to"  or  "at  least  as  effective 
as"— the  Federal  levels,  is  foreclosed 
by  the  language  of  the  act,  as  defini- 
tively interpreted  by  the  court.  And  to 
the  extent  that  this  OSHA  administra- 
tion seeks  to  replace  the  fully  effective 
enforcement  standard  for  approving 
State  plans  with  a  Federal  comparabil- 
ity standard,  this  would,  of  course,  re- 
quire an  amendment  to  the  act. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  over 
time  changed  circumstances  might  jus- 
tify a  revision  of  the  benchmark  crite- 
ria and.  in  turn,  the  number  of  compli- 
ance personnel  necessary  for  fully  ef- 
fective enforcement  programs,  a  proce- 
dure was  established  for  adjusting  or 
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modifying  the  benchmarks  becatise  of 
"new  data,  information  or  other  rele- 
vant considerations."  The  report  con- 
templates that  a  revision  of  the  bench- 
mark model  itself  may  be  accom- 
plished by  any  one  of  three  possible 
means— congressional  action  as  de- 
scribed in  footnote  40  of  the  court's 
opinion:  adjustments  in  response  to 
petitions  by  individual  States;  and,  fi- 
nally, by  administrative  action  initiat- 
ed by  the  Secretary.  As  to  the  latter, 
the  report  states: 

As  discussed  previously,  the  determination 
of  the  benchmark  levels  established  by  the 
Department  has  been  based  upon  numerous 
data  elements,  inspection  philosophies,  as- 
sumptions, and  judgments,  n.11  of  which  are 
subject  to  change  as  new  data  and  experi- 
ence are  developed. 

Therefore,  the  Department  will,  no  later 
than  the  second  anniversary  date  of  the 
submission  of  this  report  (i.e.,  April  1982), 
undertake  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
benchmark  model  to  determine  whether  the 
experience  up  to  that  time,  or  changes  in 
enforcement  technique  require  a  revision  of 
the  Department's  initial  benchmark. 

The  AFL-CIO  expressly  agreed  to 
this  provision. 

Even  at  this  point,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary retains  the  right  to  commence 
further  rulemaking  on  State  plan 
benchmarks  where,  for  example,  expe- 
rience or  changes  in  enforcement  tech- 
niques would,  in  the  Secretary's  judg- 
ment, justify  a  revision  of  the  earlier 
benchmarks.  The  critical  point  re- 
mains, however,  that  no  change  in  the 
benchmarks  can  be  predicated  on  the 
Secretary's  legally  erroneous  interpre- 
tation of  section  18  (c)(4)  and  (5)  as  re- 
quiring only  that  a  State  provide  staff 
personnel  and  funding  levels  at  least 
as  effective  as  or  equivalent  to  the 
Federal  enforcement  program. 

Pending  "final  approval"  each  State 
is  continuing  to  administer  and  en- 
force its  own  program  while  receiving 
50  percent  matching  Federal  funds. 
Meanwhile,  each  of  the  States  retains 
the  wherewithal  to  obtain  final  ap- 
proval by  demonstrating  its  commit- 
ment to  worker  safety  and  health, 
that  is,  by  meeting  the  compliance 
staffing  and  resources  requirements 
reasonably  imposed  in  the  1980  bench- 
marks. Unless  and  until  each  State 
does  so,  a  grant  of  final  approval 
would  make  a  mocI|ery  of  the  Con- 
gress efforts  that  led  to  the  enactment 
of  OSHA— such  approval  would  return 
matters  to  where  they  stood  in  1967 
when  the  States  were  exercising  juris- 
diction over  occupational  safety  and 
health  issues  even  though  they  did  not 
devote  adequate  manpower  and  re- 
sources to  get  the  job  done. 

All  that  remains  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary's  position  is  his  creation  of 
the  specter  of  a  possible  mass  close- 
down of  State  plans  which  purported- 
ly would  mean  a  significant  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  Federal  Government's 
program.  There  is  a  distinctly  hollow 
ring  to  that  threat,  especially  as  to 
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those  States  which  remain  dedicated 
to  raising  the  status  of  occupational 
safety  and  health  within  their  geo- 
graphical boundaries.  And,  even  if  the 
threat  were  bona  fide,  why  should  the 
Federal  Government  allow  itself  to  be 
financially  blackmailed  into  ceding  ju- 
risdiction back  to  the  States  in  circum- 
stances where  there  is  no  health  and 
safety  justification  for  such  action? 

The  AFL-CIO  has  uniformly  sub- 
scribed to  the  notion  of  reviewing  and, 
if  the  need  be,  revising  benchmarks. 
We  have  never  opposed  that. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  ask  OSHA  to 
take  a  look  at  the  methodology,  scrap 
it  if  they  do  not  like  it,  come  in 
through  the  regular  procedure  with 
another  methodology,  and  take  a  look 
at  the  data  base— is  the  data  base  too 
stringent  and  was  Lhere  enough  infor- 
mation in  the  data  base— and  then 
apply  the  formula. 

I  certainly  do  not  think  the  passage 
of  OSHA  was  predicated  on  the  fact 
that  there  would  be  State  plans.  I 
think  that  was  far  to  the  contrary.  I 
look  back  on  that  time,  and  I  almost 
feel  that  if  we  didn't  even  have  section 
18  in  the  act,  the  momentum,  the  con- 
cern at  that  time  OSHA  was  going 
through— whether  you  had  18  in  there 
or  not— there  was  just  a  general  per- 
ception that  the  States  have  failed  in 
this  area. 

So  I  would  like  to  indicate  that  it 
was  just  the  other  way  around.  Maybe 
if  there  was  really  a  perception  that 
the  States  were  going  to  come  in, 
there  might  have  been  more  focus  on 
section  18  than  there  was.  There  was 
hardly  any.  The  legislative  history  in 
this  area  is  rather  sparse. 

There  is  no  basis— let  alone  any  com- 
pelling justification— for  an  amend- 
ment of  sections  18(c)(4)  and  (5)  of  the 
act.  For  unless  and  until  such  State 
seeking  final  approval  has  in  place  suf- 
ficient personnel  and  funding  levels  to 
do  the  enforcement  job  effectively, 
the  preeminent  purpose  of  the  act- 
that  is,  to  protect  worker  safety  and 
health— will  not  have  been  served. 
Thus,  the  Assistant  Secretary's  above- 
described  attempt  to  rely  upon  an  ap- 
propriations rider  is  nothing  more 
than  a  backdoor  device  to  accomplish 
indirectly  a  drastic  substantive  change 
in  those  pi  ovisions  of  the  act. 

C.  ACTION  TAKEN  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the 
oversight  hearings  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  Safety,  the  chair- 
man submitted  the  following  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  at  its  meeting  on 
July  13,  1983. 

DIRECTION  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  EDUCA- 
TION AND  LABOR  COMMITTEE  ON  OSHA  STATE 
PLANS 

I  move  that  the  chairman  be  direct- 
ed to  communicate  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
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on  Labor-Health  and  Human  Services- 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations that  it  is  the  position  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  that: 

First,  any  statutory  restriction 
having  an  effect  on  the  methodology 
utilized  by  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  to  assess 
State  plan  approvals  under  section  18 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  is  an  authorizing  commit- 
tee issue  and,  therefore,  solely  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor; 

Second,  that  the  committee  specifi- 
cally opposes  any  statutory  limitation 
which  predetermines  staffing  levels 
for  State  plan  approval  based  on 
'equivalent  to  Federal  staffing  levels" 
formula  as  not  consistent  with  law 
and,  therefore,  opposes  the  inclusion 
of  such  a  limiting  amendment  to  any 
appropriations  measure. 

After  discussion  by  the  committee, 
the  measure  was  adopted  and  submit- 
ted to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  its 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-Health  and 
Human  Services-Education. 

III.  FIRE  AND  EXPLOSION  AT  TEXACO  STORAGE 
TANK  FACILITY  AT  NEWARK.  N.J.,  JANUARY  7. 
1983 

On  January  7,  1983.  a  fire  and  explo- 
sion occurred  at  a  Texaco  storage  tank 
facility  at  Newark.  N.J.,  killing  one 
person,  injuring  several  others,  and 
causing  substantial  property  damage. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Safety  conducted  2  days  of  oversight 
hearings  at  which  the  following  indi- 
viduals testified: 

Mr.  Gary  E.  Pittman.  operations 
manager  for  Texaco,  Cherry  Hills,  N.J. 

Mr.  Larry  V.  Utke,  general  attorney, 
Texaco. 

Mr.  Marvin  L.  Dimond,  assistant 
general  manager,  marketing  oper- 
ations, Texaco. 

Mr.  Robert  Fitzpatrick,  battalion 
chief,  Newark,  N.J.  Fire  Department. 

Mr.  Emil  Nardone,  captain,  Newark. 
N.J.,  Fire  Department. 

Mr.  John  B.  Miles,  Director  of  Field 
Coordination  and  Experimental  Pro- 
grams, OSHA. 

Mr.  Roger  Reeves,  chairman,  com- 
mittee on  safety  and  fire  protection. 
American  Petroleum  Institute. 

Mr.  Michael  Hildebrand,  coordinator 
of  safety  and  fire  protection,  American 
Petroleum  Institute. 

Mr.  John  C.  Gerard,  Washington 
representative.  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association. 

Mr.  Martin  F.  Henry,  flammable  liq- 
uids field  service.  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association. 

Mr.  Dan  J.  Piliero,  general  counsel. 
National  Fire  Protection  Association. 
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SYNOPSIS  or  TBSTmOHY 

I.  MX.  PITTMAN.  MR.  UTKE  AMD  MR.  DIMONO,  ON 

BEHAU  or  TEXACO 

The  Texaco  Newark  Sales  Terminal 
is  located  across  the  Hudson  River 
from  New  York  City.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  petroleum  storage  tanks 
which  we  use  for  the  storage  of  gaso- 
line. No.  6  fuel  oil.  No.  2  furnace  oil, 
and  diesel  fuel.  This  material  is  deliv- 
ered into  the  terminal  primarily  by 
pipeline  or  barge.  It  is  stored  tempo- 
rarily in  large  tanks  before  shipment 
out  in  smaller  quantities  to  customers 
usually  by  barge  or  tank  truck. 

On  the  night  of  January  6,  1983, 
there  was  to  be  a  pipeline  receipt  from 
the  Colonial  Pipeline  Co.  of  38.000 
barrels  of  super  unleaded  gasoline.  It 
was  to  be  stored  in  tank  No.  67.  At  the 
time  the  delivery  was  scheduled,  it  was 
determined  that  there  was  not  enough 
room  in  tank  No.  67  to  hold  the  entire 
delivery.  Consequently,  arrangements 
were  made  to  transfer  some  of  the 
product  already  in  tank  No.  67  to  stor- 
age tank  No.  5.  There  was  ample  time 
available  to  easily  make  this  transfer 
before  the  pipeline  delivery  was  com- 
pleted. 

What  actually  happened  is  that  the 
transfer  of  sufficient  product  to  tank 
No.  5  was  not  completed  in  time.  The 
result  was  an  overfill  of  tank  No.  67 
near  the  end  of  the  pipeline  delivery 
which  was  not  detected  in  time  to  pre- 
vent the  overflow.  The  overflow  of 
gasoline  in  tank  No.  67  was  contained 
in  a  safety  dike  which  surrounds  the 
tank  but  as  the  gasoline  was  exposed 
to  open  air  it  began  to  vaporize.  In 
turn  we  believe  the  vapors  from  the 
gasoline  were  ignited  by  an  open  flame 
on  an  adjoining  property. 

There  would  have  been  no  explosion 
and  no  fire  at  all  had  existing,  stand- 
ard company  instructions  been  fol- 
lowed. This  was  one  of  those  improb- 
able situations  in  which  a  combination 
of  mistakes  by  several  different 
people,  as  well  as  other  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, all  come  together  in  a 
short  timeframe  to  contribute  to  a 
tragic  accident.  For  example,  had 
proper  scheduling  and  timing  of  the 
deliveries  taken  place  the  delivery 
would  have  been  accomplished  with- 
out incident.  Or.  if  proper  gaging  and 
monitoring  of  the  incoming  delivery 
had  taken  place  throughout  the 
evening  in  accordance  with  our  stand- 
ards, procedures  and  instructions,  any 
one  of  several  people  on  duty  at  the 
time  would  have  realized  a  problem 
was  developing  and  taken  corrective 
action. 

More  specifically.  Texaco's  standard 
instructions  and  procedures  require 
that  during  the  receipt  of  a  pipeline 
delivery  tanks  are  to  be  gaged  on  an 
hourly  l«Bsis  to  determine  that  the  in- 
coming product  is  flowing  at  a  proper 
rate  into  the  designated  tank.  Know- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  tank  and  the 
amount  of  the  delivery  to  be  received 
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it  is  a  simple  matter  to  see  if  you  will 
run  out  of  tank  storage  space  before 
the  receipt  is  complete. 

In  addition.  Texaco  instructions  re- 
quire a  person  to  be  at  the  tank  receiv- 
ing the  delivery  30  minutes  prior  to 
completion  of  the  delivery.  This 
person  is  to  observe  the  product  level 
and  accomplish  the  closing  procedures 
at  the  tank.  In  this  instance,  all  of  the 
overflow  which  occurred  happened  in 
the  last  15  to  20  minutes  of  the  deliv- 
ery. We  found  out  later  that  operators 
on  duty  did  not  arrive  at  the  tank 
until  shortly  before  the  scheduled 
completion  of  delivery.  They  discov- 
ered the  spill  and  advised  Colonial  to 
stop  pumping— but  it  was  too  late. 

If  our  operators  had  detected  the  de- 
veloping overfill  condition  earlier  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  prevent 
an  overflow  of  the  tank  by  the  follow- 
ing methods: 

First,  simply  call  the  Colonial  Pipe- 
line and  request  that  they  immediate- 
ly shut  down  or  cease  pumping  oper- 
ations. 

Second,  closing  Texaco's  valve 
against  the  Colonial  Pipeline. 

Third,  diverting  the  flow  of  product 
to  another  tank  in  our  terminal. 

Our  procedures  at  the  Newark  Sales 
Terminal  relative  to  the  receipt  of 
pipeline  deliveries  are  long  established 
and  completely  consistent  with  NFPA 
codes  and  industry  practices  for  safe 
petroleum  product  handling.  The 
same  procedures  and  practices  have 
been  followed  over  many  years  at  this 
terminal  vvith  a  safe  receipt  of  literally 
many,  mdny  thousands  of  deliveries  of 
product.  In  addition,  the  safety  proce- 
dures in  If  feet  at  Newark  are  also  con- 
sistent with  safe  product  handling  pro- 
cedures we  use  at  other  terminals 
throughout  the  United  States  with  an 
extraordinary  safety  record  up  until 
the  time  of  our  explosion  and  fire  in 
Newark. 

Our  investigation  indicated: 

First,  it  was  determined  the  proce- 
dures are  fully  adequate  and  did  not 
need  to  be  changed  or  amended. 

Second,  the  basic  difficulty  appears 
to  have  been  a  people  problem.  We 
took  what  we  believe  was  necessary 
disciplinary  and  corrective  action  with 
employees  involved.  Five  were  dis- 
charged including  one  supervisor.  A 
sixth  employee  was  suspended  for  4 
weeks.  The  plant  manager  was  re- 
placed. Finally,  an  area  manager  was 
demoted  and  reassigned. 

Third,  a  comprehensive  review  of 
our  instruction  and  procedures  for  all 
remaining  employees  at  the  terminal 
was  conducted  in  order  to  assure  again 
that  all  of  our  employees  at  this  termi- 
nal are  familiar  with  the  detailed  com- 
pany procedures. 

Fourth,  in  order  to  prevent  this  type 
of  occurrence  at  any  of  our  otjier  ter- 
minals throughout  the  United  States 
we  have  had  meetings  with  terminal 
superintendents,  managers,  and  termi- 
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nal  employees  as  well  as  team  inspec- 
tions of  every  Texaco  terminal  in  the 
United  States  in  order  to  verify  that 
safe  practices  and  procedures  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  Texaco  instruc- 
tions are  being  followed.  A  discussion 
of  the  Newark  fire  and  explosion  with 
each  of  them  has  served  to  reinforce 
an  awareness  and  need  for  safe  prod- 
uct handling. 

a.  MR.  riTZPATRICK  AND  MR.  NARDONE.  ON 
BEHALF  or  THE  NEWARK.  N.J..  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Texaco  facility  in  Newark  ir  one 
whose  functions  are  solely  the  storage 
and  delivery  of  petroleum  products. 
There  is  no  production  of  petroleum 
product  on  this  site. 

The  serious  incident  at  the  Texaco 
storage  facility  in  Newark,  on  the 
morning  of  January  7.  was  caused  by 
the  overfilling  of  a  gasoline  storage 
tank  receiving  a  shipment  via  pipeHne. 
Approximately  150.000  gallons  spilled 
into  the  common  dike  enclosure  and 
vapors  drifted  approximately  1.000 
feet  to  an  incinerator  in  an  industrial 
facility  which  provided  the  source  of 
ignition.  The  flame  flashed  back  to  an 
adjacent  tank  within  the  common 
diked  area  and  it  was  this  tank  that 
exploded.  One  person  was  killed,  two 
dozen  injured,  and  many  millions  of 
dollars  in  property  damage  occurred. 

The  human  element  appears  to  have 
played  a  key  role  in  the  cause  of  this 
incident.  Failure  to  physically  check 
the  tanks  at  prescribed  intervals  and 
properly  record  the  information,  along 
with  error  in  computing  the  amount  of 
product  going  into  and  coming  out  of 
various  tanks,  led  to  the  overflow  of 
tank  No.  67. 

None  of  these  tanks  were  equipped 
with  automatic  high-level  alarms 
which  we  feel  would  have  alerted  the 
terminal  operators  to  the  overflow 
condition. 

There  was  no  installed  fire  protec- 
tion system,  although  a  portable  foam 
appliance  was  available  on  location. 

All  tanks  were  surrounded  by  a 
conunon  dike  to  accept  any  overflow 
which  might  be  generated  by  these 
tanks. 

None  of  the  tanks  in  this  entire  fa- 
cility was  protected  by  any  type  of 
automatic  high-level  alarm  or  shutoff. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Texaco  Co. 
was  in  compliance  with  the  accepted 
practices  of  the  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association.  The  Flammable 
Liquid  Code  of  the  NFPA  (standard 
No.  30)  specifies  a  number  of  alterna- 
tive methods  for  guarding  against  the 
dangers  of  overflow. 

Newark's  Fire  Prevention  Code  ref- 
erences the  National  Fire  Codes  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association 
(NFPA). 

This  incident  points  out  the  need  for 
safeguards  in  addition  to  relying  solely 
on  the  human  element,  especially 
during  the  large  volume  transfer  of 
class  I  flammable  liquids  which  pos- 
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sesses  the  potential  for  large  loss  of 
life  and  property. 

What  clearly  emerges  from  this  seri- 
ous incident  is  that  safeguards,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  human  element,  are  ur- 
gently required  in  order  to  prevent  ca- 
tastrophes of  this  magnitude  in  the 
future. 

The  Newark  Fire  Department  has  al- 
ready petitioned  the  NFPA  Flamma- 
ble and  Combustible  Liquid  Code  Com- 
mittee to  revise  its  code  to  require  all 
three  methods  of  monitoring  the  fill- 
ing of  tanks  rather  than  allow  a  choice 
of  only  one  of  them  as  is  the  present 
situation.  • 

Legislation  requiring  this  has  been 
introduced  in  the  New  Jersey  Senate 
and  it  is  recommended  that  nothing 
less  than  these  minimum  require- 
ments be  enacted  nationwide. 

3.  MR.  MILES,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

On  January  7,  1983,  the  day  on 
which  the  accident  at  the  Texaco  in- 
stallation at  Newark,  N.J.  occurred, 
two  compliance  officers  from  OSHA's 
Dover  area  office— a  safety  specialist 
and  an  industrial  hygienist— began  an 
investigation  which  was  completed  on 
April  26.  On  May  3,  the  Agency  issued 
a  serious  safety  citation  to  Texaco  for 
violation  of  section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act, 
with  a  proposed  penalty  of  $720  and  a 
proposed  abatement  date. 

The  citation  stated  that  employees 
of  Texaco  U.S.A.  were  exposed  to  haz- 
ards associated  with  fire  and  explosion 
that  resulted  from  the  overfilling  and 
consequent  overflow  of  a  gasoline  stor- 
age tank  or  tanks.  The  citation  further 
stated  that  these  hazards  existed  for 
two  reasons.  First,  the  employer  had 
failed  to  provide  adequate  supervision 
to  insure  that  the  operating  proce- 
dures and  safeguards  prescribed  in  the 
company's  operating  manual  were 
being  followed  during  the  receipt  of 
gasoline  at  the  terminal  pipeline  and 
inplant  transfer  operations.  And, 
second,  the  employer  had  not  provided 
a  program  for  all  employees  involved 
in  these  tank-fill  operations  to  assure 
that  they  were  familiar  with,  and  fol- 
lowed, the  procedures  for  safe  oper- 
ations outlined  in  the  operating 
manual. 

On  May  26.  1983.  Texaco  U.S.A.  filed 
a  notice  contesting  the  citation,  the 
proposed  penalty,  and  the  abatement 
date. 

Assuming  that  properly  designed, 
well-maintained  tanks  are  provided, 
the  greatest  hazard  in  tank  farms 
occurs  during  the  transfer  of  liquids  to 
and  from  storage  rather  than  in  stor- 
age itself. 

Factors  to  be  considered  in  the 
transfer  and  storage  of  flammable  liq- 
uids include  the  physical  characteris- 
tics of  the  liquid  itself,  the  reliability 
of  the  mechanical  equipment  used, 
and-  the  knowledge  and  awareness  of 
employees  of  the  hazards  of  the  oper- 
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ation.  Tank  overflow  or  overfilling  is 
possible  when  valves,  alarms,  or  other 
mechanical  transfer  devices  malfunc- 
tion. Proper  maintenance  and  periodic 
testing  can  insure  proper  operation. 

Subpart  H  of  OSHA's  general  indus- 
try standards  (29  CFR  Part  1910)  reg- 
ulates the  safe  storage  and  handling  of 
haza'-dous  materials.  These  standards 
are  based  upon  national  consensus 
standards— standards  developed  and 
approved  by  groups  in  the  private 
sector  with  representation  from  indus- 
try, labor  and  specialists— and  were 
adopted  by  OSHA  in  1971.  Certain 
provisions  of  subpart  H  specifically 
apply  to  the  storage,  use,  and  handling 
of  flammable  and  combustible  liquids. 
Among  other  things,  they  require  that 
storage  tanks  for  flammable  and  com- 
bustible liquids  be  constructed  of  cer- 
tain specified  materials,  that  a  mini- 
mum distance  be  maintained  between 
tanks,  depending  on  their  contents, 
and  that  certain  measures  be  institut- 
ed to  control  sources  of  ignition  and 
prevent  accidents  during  transfer  op- 
erations. 

In  addition  to  specific  standards,  the 
act  itself  provides  a  general  duty 
clause,  section  5(a)(1),  which  states 
that  an  employer  must  "furnish  to 
each  of  his  employees  employment 
and  a  place  of  employment  which  are 
free  from  recognized  hazards  that  are 
causing  or  are  likely  to  cause  death  or 
serious  physical  harm  *  •  •" 

It  is  OSHA's  policy  to  use  its  limited 
resources  to  enforce  its  standards  in 
establishments  where  reliable  infor- 
mation indicates  the  needs  are  the 
greatest.  More  than  80  percent  of 
OSHA's  safety  inspection  resources 
are  now  being  concentrated  in  estab- 
lishments in  high-hazard  industries. 
To  be  classified  as  a  high-hazard  in- 
dustry, an  industry's  lost  workday 
injury  incidence  rate  must  be  higher 
than  the  national  average  for  all  in- 
dustries, which  was  3.7  lost  workday 
injuries  for  every  100  full-time  workers 
in  1981,  the  latest  year  for  which  data 
are  available.  In  low-hazard  indus- 
tries—industries with  lost  workday 
injurv  incidence  rates  lower  than  the 
national  average— OSHA  also  inspects 
but  such  inspections  are  limited  pri- 
marily to  investigations  of  fatalities, 
other  catastrophes  and  accidents,  and 
employee  complaints. 

The  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
uct industry,  which  includes  tank 
farms,  is  ranked  by  OSHA  as  a  low- 
hazard  industry  since  the  incidence  of 
injuries  resulting  in  lost  workdays  in 
this  industry  was  2.7  per  100  full-time 
workers  in  1981.  In  fact,  since  1976, 
when  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
began  reporting  identifiable  occupa- 
tional injury  and  illness  statistics  for 
this  industry,  it  has  consistently  dem- 
onstrated a  better-than-average  safety 
record  than  all  private  sector  industry. 

Consequently.  OSHA  inspections  of 
petroleum  tank  farms  and  similar  fa- 
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cilities  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
investigations  of  employee  complaints 
and  accidents,  including  fatalities/ca- 
tastrophes. From  July  1972  to  April 
1983,  the  agency  conducted  175  inspec- 
tions at  "petroleimi  bulk  stations  and 
terminals."  Thirty-one  of  those  inspec- 
tions were  in  response  to  accidents— 23 
involved  fatalities/catastrophes- and 
95  were  in  response  to  employee  com- 
plaints. The  remaining  inspections 
consisted  of  18  planned  or  programed 
inspections  and  31  foUowup  inspec- 
tions. 

The  results  of  these  inspections  have 
generally  reflected  the  low  incidence 
of  injuries  in  this  industry.  For  exam- 
ple, 79  of  the  175  inspections— 45  per- 
cent—resulted in  no  citations.  Of  the 
remaining  96  inspections,  57  establish- 
ments were  issued  a  total  of  188  other- 
than-serious  violations.  Forty-six  es- 
tablishments were  issued  a  total  of  77 
serious,  willful  or  repeat  violations. 
Only  30  of  the  establishments  were 
cited  for  violating  OSHA's  standards 
applicable  to  tank  farm  operations;  12 
establishments  were  cited  for  14  viola- 
tions of  section  5(a)(1)  of  the  act. 

There  has  been  criticism  in  the  New 
Jersey  press  about  the  amount  of 
OSHA's  proposed  penalty.  The  penal- 
ty structure  established  in  the  OSHA 
Act  relates,  in  every  instance,  to  viola- 
tions of  standards  or  other  OSHA  re- 
quirements, not  to  numbers  of  fatali- 
ties or  injuries.  While  a  willful  or  re- 
peated violation  could  result  in  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  of  as  much  as 
$10,000,  there  was  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port such  a  citation  in  this  particular 
case.  When  there  has  been  loss  of  life 
due  to  violation  of  a  standard  and  the 
Government  has  proven  willful  disre- 
gard of  that  standard,  criminal  penal- 
ties of  up  to  $10,000  and/or  6  months 
imprisonment  can  be  imposed  upon 
conviction. 

The  maximum  that  OSHA  can  legal- 
ly propose  to  fine  a  company  for  a  se- 
rious violation  is  $1,000.  In  this  in- 
stance, after  analyzing  factors  re- 
quired by  the  statute  to  be  considered 
in  calculating  a  penalty,  such  as  the 
number  of  employees  at  the  plant, 
their  proximity  to  the  hazard,  and  the 
gravity  of  the  hazard,  OSHA  proposed 
a  $720  fine  for  the  alleged  serious  vio- 
lation. All  procedures  in  this  inspec- 
tion follow  well-defined,  long  estab- 
lished policies. 

4.  MR.  REEVES  AND  MR.  HILDEBRAND.  ON  BEHALF 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE  <APII 

The  petroleum  industry  is  concerned 
for  the  safety  of  its  employees  and  the 
general  public.  The  consensus  stand- 
ards process  as  utilized  in  the  develop- 
ment of  NFPA-30.  the  Flammable  and 
Combustible  Liquids  Code,  provides  a 
flexible  and  practical  approach  to  pre- 
vent tank  overfills.  Section  2-9  of  this 
document  is  especially  applicable  to 
the  Texaco  fire  at  Newark.  N.J.  Re- 
gardless of  the  methods  utilized,  how- 
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action  contemnlatpd:  First,  an  AiysLst-     ulations  are  found  in  the  Federal  code     economies.  Tax  hreak.s  for  business  are 
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ever,  safe  operations  must  require 
complete  adherence  to  tlie  rules  and 
procedures  by  those  employees  who 
are  performing  the  actual  tasks  at 
hand. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  automatic 
shutoffs  on  tanks,  there  have  been 
failures.  There  has  been,  throughout 
the  industry,  some  discussions  on  this 
and  we  have  not  developed  hard  num- 
bers, but  there  have  been  failures  in 
the  system,  and  like  all  devices,  they 
require  maintenance  and  even  with 
the  maintenance,  however,  you  do  not 
have  a  totally  fail-safe  type  of  system. 

At  the  present  time,  an  API  task 
force  is  looking  into  this  and  doing  lit- 
erature research  and  exploring  the 
various  types  of  devices  that  would  be 
available,  and  new  technology  that 
would  be  available,  as  well  as  actual 
field  experience  where  some  oUthese 
have  been  installed. 

The  assumption  that  high  level 
alarms  or  automatic  shutoffs  would 
solve  the  problem  is  not  a  correct  one. 

Obviously  any  open  flame  can  ignite 
a  petroleum  vapor  cloud  from  gaso- 
line. An  open-flame  source  at  another 
piece  of  property  near  the  particular 
tank  farm  should  be  controlled  by 
zoning  or  local  ordinance,  that  is  the 
way  it  has  been  handled  for  many 
years,  and  it  still  seems  to  be  an  appro- 
priate method. 

5.  MR.  GERARD.  MR.  HENRY  AND  MR.  PILIERO.  ON 
BEHALF  or  THE  NATIONAL  FIRE  PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION   iNFPAP 

NFPA  is  a  nonprofit,  technical  and 
educational  membership  organization, 
founded  in  1896.  It  has  remained  the 
principal  public  advocate  for  safety 
since  its  inception.  As  a  practical 
means  of  supporting  such  advocacy 
NFPA  develops  and  publishes  fire 
safety  codes  and  standards. 

One  of  the  functions  of  NFPA's 
standard£  is  that  they  serve  as  the 
basis  of  governmental  regulation.  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governmental  au- 
thorities adopt  NFPA  standards  as  the 
basis  of  law  and  regulation  and  en- 
force provisions  of  NFPA  standards.  In 
this  context,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  NFPA  standards  have  consistent- 
ly withstood  judicial  scrutiny  and  that 
the  consensus  based  process  generally 
constitutes  proof  of  reasonableness  in 
courts  of  law. 

Approximately  200  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  representing 
some  25  Federal  agencies,  and  about 
500  employees  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment serve  on  NFPA  committees 
which,  together  with  many  individ- 
uals, insures  that  the  public  interest  is 
represented  in  the  committee  activi- 
ties. 

NFPA  30.  the  Flammable  and  Com- 
bustible Liquids  Code,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1913.  Over  the  course  of  the 
intervening  years,  it  has  been  revised 
on  numerous  occasions,  as  conditions 
and  experiences  have  dictated.  The 
current  (1981)  edition  is  adopted,  in 
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whole  or  in  great  part  by  35  States. 
The  code  has  also  been  adopted  by  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration (OSHA)  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Substantial  seg- 
ments of  NFPA  30  are  also  used,  as  per 
copyright  agreement,  by  other  code- 
developing  bodies,  such  as  the  Uni- 
form Fire  Code  (UFO.  and  the  Build- 
ing Officials  and  Code  Administrators 
(BOCA). 

The  subject  of  protection  against 
overfilling  of  tanks  is  relatively  new  to 
NFPA  30.  in  that  the  subject  was  not 
addressed  at  all  until  the  1976  edition. 
The  wording  that  was  introduced  in 
1976  remained  unchanged  in  the  1977 
and  1981  editions. 

John  P.  Caulfield.  the  director  of 
the  Newark  Fire  Department,  has  sub- 
mitted a  formal  proposal  to  the  NFPA 
30  committee  recommending  changes 
in  the  1984  edition. 

There  is  not  anything  that  is  totally 
fail-safe.  There  have  been  overfills  on 
tanks  that  have  been  equipped  with 
high-level  alarms,  that  either  did  not 
function  or  were  out  of  service.  The  al- 
ternates that  are  presented  in  the  code 
are  adequate  if  properly  implemented. 
There  may  come  a  day  when  they  de- 
velop the  better  high-level  alarm  and 
automatic  shutdown,  but  at  this  point 
the  options  that  are  presented  in  the 
code  are  probably  the  best  available 
options  that  one  can  have. 

In  the  development  of  our  stand- 
ards, NFPA  recommends  what  would 
be  an  appropriate  safety  level,  and  rec- 
ommends a  model  or  appropriate 
safety  level  for  a  State  or  a  locality  to 
use.  It  is  then  for  the  State  and  locali- 
ty to  take  that  recommended  standard 
and  should  it  determine  that  that 
standard  has  been  violated  for  the 
people  of  that  State,  through  their 
legislative  process,  to  determine  what 
is  the  appropriate  thing. 

IV.  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ADMINSTRATION  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  DORMANT  REGULATORY  ACTIVI- 
TIES INVOLVING  116  SUBSTANCES 

A  hearing  was  conducted  to  assess 
the  proposed  activities  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion with  reference  to  an  internal 
OSHA  document  reporting  on  the 
status  of  116  substances  where  rule- 
making activities  were  dormant. 

The  following  individuals  testified 
before  the  subcommittee: 

Hon.  Thorne  G.  Auchter,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health. 

Dr.  Leonard  Vance.  Director  of 
Health  Standards  Programs  for 
OSHA. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  TESTIMONY 

When  this  OSHA  Administration  as- 
sumed office  early  in  1981,  we  found  a 
helter-skelter  collection  of  standards 
activity— much  of  it  of  an  information- 
gathering  nature— on  many  substances 
found  in  American  workplaces.  Work 
on  some  of  those  substances  had  been 
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sporadically  in  progress  since  1973. 
There  were  dozens  of  standards 
projects  that  OSHA  had  allowed  to 
remain  dormant  for  years. 

OSHA  began  the  process  of  culling 
active  regulatory  development  projects 
from  inactive  ones  late  in  the  summer 
of  1982.  As  a  first  step,  the  staff  had 
to  identify  all  of  the  partially  complet- 
ed activities.  The  Federal  Register  was 
scoured  for  notices  regarding  OSHA 
rulemaking  activities.  All  in  all.  116 
such  projects  were  found.  Of  these  116 
rulemaking  projects,  the  latest  infor- 
mal public  hearing— on  a  proposed 
standard  for  beryllium— was  held  on 
August  16,  1977.  The  most  recent 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  was 
published  in  November  1975.  A  break- 
down of  the  nature  of  the  activities  as- 
sociated with  these  projects  follows: 

Nine  informal  public  hearings- 
seven  held  in  1975;  two  held  in  1977. 

Twenty-three  notices  of  proposed 
rulemaking— all  published  in  1975. 

Forty-seven  advance  notices  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking— all  published  be- 
tween 1973  and  1976. 

Sixty-one  requests  for  information- 
one  published  in  1979;  five  published 
in  1978;  two  published  in  1977;  and 
fifty-three  published  prior  to  1977. 

Only  23  of  the  116  items  listed  were 
full-fledged  regulatory  proposals  and 
only  six  of  these  proposed  to  revise 
current  permissible  exposure  limits. 
The  rest  were  requests  for  information 
on  various  toxic  chemicals  in  which 
OSHA  had  some  interest  at  the  time. 
OSHA  alternatively  titled  these  re- 
quests for  information  as  either  "Re- 
quests for  Information"  or  "Advance 
Notices  of  Proposed  Rulemaking"  in 
the  Federal  Register.  Decisionmaking 
regarding  what  to  call  the  requests  ap- 
pears to  have  been  arbitrary  as  both 
types  of  Federal  Register  notices  con- 
tained the  same  amount  of  limited  in- 
formation. It  was  only  with  the  advent 
of  OSHA's  Regulatory  Management 
System  in  1981  that  use  of  the  title 
"Advance  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule- 
making" was  confined  to  projects  with 
which  the  Agency  had  every  intention 
of  proceeding  with  the  next  stage  of 
the  rulemaking  process— publication 
of  a  formal  "Notice  of  Proposed  Rule- 
making." 

In  order  to  insure  that  Agency 
standards  setting  proceeded  in  an  or- 
derly fashion,  it  was  apparent  that 
OSHA's  management  and  the  public 
had  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what 
OSHA  was  working  on  and  what 
OSHA  was  not  working  on.  In  deter- 
mining how  staff  work  on  standards 
development  would  proceed  during  my 
tenure  at  OSHA,  a  detailed  system  for 
the  development  of  OSHA  safety  and 
health  standards  known  as  the  regula- 
tion management  system  was  under- 
taken. One  element  of  this  system  iri- 
volves  preparation  of  three  prelimi- 
nary  documents   for  each   standards 
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action  contemplated:  First,  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary's  summary,  second,  a  re- 
search and  analysis  plan,  and  third,  a 
work  plan. 

The  document  that  apparently 
formed  the  basis  of  the  erroneous 
charge  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
hearing  was  an  early  draft  of  just  such 
an  Assistant  Secretary's  summary,  pre- 
pared by  a  preliminary  team,  which 
began  its  work  late  in  the  summer  of 
1982.  A  summary  of  this  kind  is  one  of 
several  plaruiing  documents  prepared 
to  help  determine  whether  OSHA 
should  proceed  with  the  development 
of  a  proposed  standard.  This  particu- 
lar preliminary  planning  document, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  presented 
as  a  basis  for  decisionmaking  on  stand- 
ards development.  Indeed,  I  had  not 
even  seen  the  document  until  the 
recent  publicity  brought  it  to  my  at- 
tention. 

It  is  certainly  not  an  OSHA  policy 
statement,  as  the  media  reports  imply. 
On  the  contrary,  each  of  the  17  pages 
of  this  document  bears  the  statement: 

This  draft  is  not  final  and  bears  no  official 
endorsement.  It  should  not  be  reproduced 
nor  reported  upon  as  official  OSHA  policy. 

This  language  should  have  made  it 
very  clear  that  the  document  was 
simply  an  early  working  draft. 

The  purpose  of  this  exercise  was  to 
compile  an  inventory  of  all  partially 
completed  standards  projects  and  to 
evaluate  their  status.  Ultimately,  it 
will  be  my  decision  whether  to  reacti- 
vate any  of  these  regulatory  projects 
and  my  responsibility  to  inform  the 
public  of  that  decision. 

This  administration  of  OSHA  has 
never  proposed  to  "scrap"  action  on 
the  116  substances  listed  in  the  draft 
sununary.  OSHA  has  never  had  any 
intention  of  allowing  any  part  of  the 
dormant  standards  project  to  move 
forward  if  doing  so  would  threaten  the 
health  of  workers. 

Months  ago.  OSHA  staff  asked  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  to  review 
the  116  substances  listed  in  the  draft 
summary,  and  to  report  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  present  OSHA  permissi- 
ble exposure  limits.  OSHA  met 
NIOSH  staff  on  this  matter  on  March 
30,  April  21,  and  June  15,  1983.  The 
evaluation  by  NIOSH  is  continuing. 

Overlooked  in  the  allegations  about 
OSHA's  plans  for  the  116  substances 
are  the  following  important  facts: 
First,  110  of  the  116  standards  devel- 
opment projects  were  initiated  in  the 
years  1973  through  1976.  Second,  in 
the  years  following,  there  was  little  if 
any  action  on  these  substances.  Since 
1975,  hearings  have  taken  place  on 
only  two  substances— sulfur  dioxide 
and  beryllium— and  that  the  most 
recent  of  these  occurred  in  August 
1977.  Third,  OSHA  has  standards  in 
place  for  112  of  the  116  items  on  the 
list  in  the  draft  summary.  (These  reg- 
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ulations  are  found  in  the  Federal  code 
at  29  CFR  1910.1000). 

It  has  been  alleged  that  OSHA  is 
planning  to  "eliminate  the  files"  on 
these  116  inactive  projects.  This  is  ab- 
solutely untrue.  In  the  13  years  of  its 
history,  OSHA  has  accumulated  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  cubic  feet  of  paper 
records  which  have  exceeded  the  stor- 
age capacity  of  the  file  cabinets  in  the 
Agency's  Directorate  of  Health  Stand- 
ards Programs.  There  was  almost  no 
control  over  this  pile  of  paper  in  the 
past  years.  OSHA  had  never  cleaned 
or  updated  any  of  its  health  standards 
files.  Unused  or  inactive  files  were 
placed  in  boxes  and  containers  of  all 
types  and  simply  pushed  into  corners. 
As  a  result,  many  cubic  feet  of  valua- 
ble Agency  records  were  misplaced, 
discarded  or  otherwise  improperly  dis- 
posed of  over  the  years.  In  recent 
months,  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Service— 
an  agency  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration—OSHA  has  conducted  a 
major  files  cleanup  and  archiving  op- 
eration in  the  Directorate  of  Health 
Standards  Programs.  This  has  resulted 
in  the  preparation  of  over  125  cubic 
feet  of  records  for  permanent,  retriev- 
able storage.  These  documents  are 
awaiting  transfer  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  records  center.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  the  Agency's  history  that 
the  records  of  valuable  Agency  health 
standards  development  have  been 
properly  archived. 

OSHA's  present  regulatory  agenda 
includes  items  that  were  not  being 
worked  on  at  all  when  this  administra- 
tion took  office.  As  new  data  have 
become  available,  OSHA's  regulatory 
priorities  have  changed.  The  regula- 
tory management  system  has  allowed 
OSHA  the  flexibility  to  react  to  new 
information  about  such  substances. 
For  example,  OSHA  now  has  stand- 
ards actions  under  way  for  ethylene 
oxide,  ethylene  dibromide,  and  methy- 
lenedianiline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  other  individ- 
uals who  have  appeared  as  witnesses 
before  the  subcommittee.  I  particular- 
ly want  to  thank  all  the  Members  of 
the  subcommittee  who  have  cooperat- 
ed and  participated  in  the  activities  of 
the  subcommittee.* 


LOUISIANA  ENTERPRISE  ZONES 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HQUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 

•  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
where  this  Congress  has  failed,  Louisi- 
ana Gov.  Dave  Treen  has  succeeded. 
He  has  led  the  Louisiana  Legislature 
in  a  program  enacting  enterprise  zones 
that  are  beginning  to  pay  off  for  local 
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economies.  Tax  breaks  for  business  are 
creating  jobs  for  workers. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
1955,  the  Enterprise  Zone  Employ- 
ment and  Development  Act  of  1983,  I 
urge  the  leadership  of  this  body  to 
follow  Louisiana's  lead  and  enact  legis- 
lation at  the  Federal  level. 

The  details  of  Louisiana's  success 
are  contained  in  the  following  Febru- 
ary 2,  1984,  editorial  of  the  Times-Pic- 
ayune, which  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

New  Tax  Act  Paying  Off 

A  tax  incentive  program  sponsored  by 
Gov.  David  C.  Treen  and  approved  by  the 
Legislature  in  1981  has  begun  to  pay  divi- 
dends for  the  state's  economy. 

The  Enterprise  Zone  Tax  Relief  Act  pro- 
vides incentives  to  companies  to  locate  in 
places  where  unemployment  is  high.  That 
could  be  almost  any  place  in  Louisiana,  al- 
though some  areas  are  much  worse  off  than 
others.  Participating  companies  receive  ex- 
emptions from  sales  taxes  on  construction 
materials  and  a  $2,500  credit  against  corpo- 
rate income  and  franchise  taxes  for  each 
new  job  created.  Local  governments  can 
grant  local  sales  tax  exemptions  also  if  they 
choose. 

Local  and  state  economies  get  the  addi- 
tional jobs  and  payrolls,  and  local  and  state 
governments  get  expanded  tax  bases. 

Since  the  act  was  passed.  Gov.  Treen  has 
approved  for  the  tax  benefits  41  companies 
that  were  first  screened  and  approved  by 
local  governments  and  the  state  Board  of 
Commerce  and  Industry.  Ten  of  the  compa- 
nies were  recently  approved,  and  they  are 
expected  to  provide  1.159  jobs,  primarily  in 
economically  depressed  north  Louisiana,  al- 
though a  printing  company  in  New  Orleans 
also  is  on  the  list. 

The  new  list  reflects  the  kind  of  economic 
diversification  that  should  rebound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  state's  economy  for  years  to 
come.  In  addition  to  the  New  Orleans  print- 
ing company,  which  will  employ  70  persons, 
the  latest  list  includes  a  Shreveport  manu- 
facturer of  plastic  toys  that  will  employ  180. 
a  forest  products  company  in  Plain  Dealing 
that  will  provide  22  jobs,  a  Delhi  company 
that  will  make  systems  for  cotton  baling 
and  also  employ  22  and  a  company  in 
Benton  that  will  produce  diesel  starters  and 
parts  and  employ  175. 

Louisiana's  long-standing  10-year  tax  ex- 
emption program  for  new  and  expanding  in- 
dustries has  largely  benefited  heavV.  cap- 
ital-intensive industries,  from  which  the 
state's  economy  has  benefited.  The  new  tax 
relief  act  appears  to  be  off  to  a  good  start  in 
promoting  the  kind  of  smaller  manufactur- 
ing industries  the  state  needs  to  expand  its 
economic  base  and  provide  jobs  in  areas 
where  jobs  are  scare.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  CREATE  AN  IN- 
DEPENDENT OIL  TRADING 
COMPANY 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague 
from  New  York  in  the  introduction  of 
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legislation  to  create  an  independent  oil 
trading  company. 

The  establishment  of  an  oil  trading 
corporation— to  store  gasoline  and 
home  heating  oil  that  would  be  sold 
during  times  of  shortage— would  seek 
to  put  an  end  to  the  phenomenon  of 
price  increases  during  times  of  plenty. 
A  lack  of  management,  rather  than  a 
lack  of  crude  seems  to  be  at  the  root  of 
our  current  energy  problems. 

Recent  events  concerning  the  price 
of  energy  demonstrates  the  need  for 
such  a  trading  company.  While  we 
have  enjoyed  a  virtual  oil  glut  over  the 
past  few  years,  we  are  not  immune  to 
unexpected  shortages.  We  have 
learned  the  hard  way  that  even  a  hint 
of  a  shortage  sets  off  a  chain  reaction 
that  results  in  panic  buying,  hoarding 
and,  ultimately,  price  increases.  A 
good  example  of  this  is  home  heating 
oil  prices  jumping  25  cents  a  gallon 
this  winter.  Despite  a  crude  oil  glut, 
low  inventories  at  the  start  of  winter 
seemed  standard  procedure  with  the 
oil  companies  and  the  American  con- 
sumer paid  for  it  dearly. 

On  several  occasions  in  this  and  ear- 
lier Congresses.  I  have  advanced  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  backup  supply  of 
crude  in  the  Northeast  so  there  would 
be  a  reserve  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency. This  reserve  would  serve  as  an 
insurance  policy,  if  you  will,  to  many 
Americans  who  might  otherwise  be 
left  "high  and  dry"  should  there  be  a 
serious  energy  crisis.  The  oil  trading 
company  proposed  in  this  legislation  is 
an  extension  on  this  theme.  By  defini- 
tion, it  would  be  a  much  needed  stabi- 
lizing influence  in  an  industry  that,  to 
say  the  least,  has  an  enormous  effect 
on  our  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  oil  trading  company 
would  provide  us  the  opportunity  to 
learn  from  lessons  of  the  past.  Hind- 
sight tells  us  that  shortages  and  the 
accompanying  panic  buying  and 
hoarding  cause  prices  to  jump.  And 
when  the  smoke  clears,  and  invento- 
ries are  replenished,  those  prices 
remain  high.  I  urge  my  collegues  to 
join  Mr.  Ottinger  and  me  in  their 
sponsorship  of  this  consumer-oriented 
legislation.* 


THE  CASE  OF  ANT  ANAS 
TERLECKAS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  once 
again  focused  the  world's  attention 
upon  that  nation  and  the  enigmatic 
quality  of  its  political  system.  One 
characteristic  of  that  system  is  per- 
fectly clear,  however— the  repression 
suffered  by  those  individuals  within 
the  Soviet  Union  who  dare  to  openly 
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question  the  prevailing  political  ortho- 
doxy promulgated  by  the  Kremlin 
leadership. 

One  of  these  dissenters  is  Antanas 
Terleckas,  a  Lithuanian  patriot  whose 
commitment  to  human  rights  and  the 
historical  heritage  of  his  Baltic  home- 
land have  made  him  the  subject  of  un- 
remitting repression  at  the  hands  of 
the  KGB.  Mr.  Terleckas,  who  was  but 
15  years  of  age  when  first  arrested  by 
Soviet  occupation  forces  in  Lithuania, 
was  imprisoned  from  1957-61  for  al- 
leged treason,  from  1973-74  for  human 
rights  activities,  and  was  most  recently 
sentenced  in  1980  to  another  3  years  in 
labor  camp  and  5  years  in  internal 
exile.  This  latest  sentence  followed  a 
wave  of  repression  in  Lithuania  direct- 
ed primarily  at  human  rights  activists 
who.  along  with  their  fellow  Baits  in 
Estonia  and  Latvia,  had  signed  a 
memorandum  condemning  the  1939 
Ribbentrop-Molotov  Pact. 

As  the  world  is  now  aware,  this  cyni- 
cal pact  between  Hitler  and  Stalin 
gave  the  former  "permission,"  so  to 
speak,  to  occupy  Lithuania  while 
Stalin  was  given  a  free  hand  in  Latvia, 
Estonia,  and  Finland.  Antanas  Ter- 
leckas' signature  was  the  first  to 
appear,  along  with  44  others,  on  the 
memorandum  protesting  this  disgrace- 
ful episode  in  history;  2  months  later, 
he  was  under  arrest  for  "anti-Soviet 
agitation  and  propaganda."  After  a 
sham  trial  almost  a  year  later,  Ter- 
leckas was  sent  to  the  Perm  labor 
camp  for  political  prisoners,  to  share 
the  bitter  fate  of  other  courageous 
human  rights  activists  such  as  Yuri 
Orlov.  Anatoly  Marchenko,  and  Vasyl 
Stus. 

Commenting  on  Terleckas'  sentence, 
a  group  of  Lithuanian  activists  wrote 
that  "Antanas  Terleckas  committed  no 
crime,  but  merely  did  his  sacred  duty, 
an  obligation  which  everyone  must 
shoulder.  The  term  •criminal"  applies 
rather  to  the  reprisals  that  are  being 
carried  out  by  the  security  organs,  be- 
cause such  use  of  force  is  an  unrecon- 
cilable  enemy  of  any  rights  or  free- 
doms." The  West  German  newspaper 
Deutsche  Tagepost,  pointed  out  that 
"Antanas  Terleckas  was  accused  of  na- 
tionalism, because  he  communicated 
the  truth,  which  is  indisputable,  but 
unpleasant  to  the  Soviet  Union." 

During  one  of  his  many  interroga- 
tions, Antanas  Terleckas  was  told  by  a 
KGB  agent  that  it  was  dangerous  for 
one  with  bis  political  views  to  live  in 
Lithuania.  What  may  have  been  an 
off-hand  remark  by  a  minor  function- 
ary has  apparently  become  official 
policy.  In  November  1981,  Terleckas 
wrote  "I  was  warned  that  my  life 
would  be  made  very  difficult  and  that 
after  5  years  of  exile.  I  would  return 
with  my  health  broken."  At  one  point, 
he  was  offered  amnesty  from  his 
scheduled  exile  if  he  would  renounce 
his  past  activities.  Needless  to  say, 
Terleckas  refused.  Now,  I  have  just  re- 
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ceived  word  that  Antanas  Terleckas" 
health  is  indeed  rapidly  deteriorating. 
The  debilitating  effect  of  the  prison 
camp  and  the  difficult  environmental 
conditions  in  which  he  lives  are 
threatening  his  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lithuanian  under- 
ground journal  "Ausra"  has  warned 
that  "if  the  world  fails  to  hear  the 
plea  of  this  prisoner,  if  there  is  no 
flood  of  demands  to  free  this  freedom 
fighter,  he  may  perish."  I  think  I 
speak  for  all  the  Members  of  this 
body,  when  I  call  upon  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  free  Antanas  Terleckas 
from  his  exile  and  allow  him  to  return 
to  his  beloved  native  Lithuania.* 


ENTERPRISE  ZONES:  OPPORTU- 
NITY FOR  REAL.  LASTING  ECO- 
NOMIC GROWTH 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 
•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  January  12,  1984,  a  special  op-ed  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  the  Detroit  News, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  entitled  Enterprise 
Zones— Creating  a  Climate  for 
Growth.  It  began  as  follows: 

The  idea  sprouted  either  amid  the  rubble 
of  Charlotte  Street  in  the  South  Bronx  or 
on  some  other  mean  streets  in  towns  and 
cities  across  the  country.  The  idea,  in  a  nut- 
shell, was  to  turn  the  mean  streets  back  into 
the  main  streets. 

How?  The  same  way  these  once  flourish- 
ing areas  had  grown  in  the  first  place:  by 
creating  the  climate  for  local  and  private 
initiative  to  do  its  best. 

The  author  was  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Samuel  R.  Pierce,  Jr.  and 
he  was  describing  enterprise  zones,  an 
idea  which  is  embodied  in  H.R.  1955. 
In  this  relatively  short  session,  this 
body  will  have  to  deal  with  many  im- 
portant issues.  One  that  must  not  fall 
by  the  wayside  is  the  enterprise  zone 
legislation.  President  Reagan  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  address  under- 
scored his  strong  support  for  enter- 
prise zones. 

Enterprise  zones  requires  the  coop- 
eration and  initiative  of  local  and 
State  governments  and  the  private 
sector.  It  gets  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  way  and  encourages 
the  removal  of  local.  State,  and  Feder- 
al burdens  that  have  impeded  oper- 
ation of  the  free  enterprise  system  in 
blighted  areas. 

While  this  body  has  failed  to  take  up 
the  enterprise  zone  legislation,  20 
States  have  enacted  legislation  creat- 
ing their  own  programs.  They  are  al- 
ready operating  in  a  number  of  States 
with  positive  results  in  business  start- 
ups or  expansions,  private  sector  in- 
vestments and  jobs  saved  and  created. 
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There  are  carefully  targeted  incen- 
tives for  those  who  participate  in  en- 
terprise zones.  They  will  stimulate  the 
crea4,ion  of  jobs  and  physical  revital- 
ization  of  blighted  areas.  The  stage  is 
set  for  an  enterprise  zone  effort  that 
can  help  turn  decay  into  growth, 
slim:is  into  thriving  communities  and 
the  jobless  into  taxpaying  workers. 

Enterprise  zone  legislation  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  well  over  a  ma- 
jority of  this  body,  including  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
are  sponsors  of  H.R.  1955.  Enterprise 
zones  offer  hope.  Enterprise  zones 
create  public-private  partnerships. 

This  body  should  not  be  an  obstacle 
to  implementation  of  this  mpdest  con- 
cept on  a  national  scale.  We  must  not 
let  this  session  end  without  passing 
H.R. 1955. 

I  commend  Secretary  Pierce's  de- 
scription of  the  enterprise  zone  idea  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  hope  it 
will  encourage  progress  in  passing  this 
legislation.  The  Detroit  News  article 
follows: 

[FYom  the  Detroit  News,  Jan.  12.  1984] 

Enterprise  Zones— Creating  a  Climate  for 

Growth 

(By  Samuel  R.  Pierce.  Jr.) 

The  idea  sprouted  either  amid  the  rubble 
of  Charlotte  Street  in  the  South  Bronx  or 
on  some  other  mean  streets  in  towns  and 
cities  across  the  country.  The  idea,  in  a  nut- 
shell, was  to  turn  the  mean  streets  back  into 
the  main  streets. 

How?  The  same  way  these  once-flourish- 
ing areas  had  grown  in  the  first  place:  by 
creating  the  climate  for  local  and  private 
initiative  to  do  its  best. 

Prom  the  beginning  the  idea  had  biparti- 
san support.  (New  York  congressmen  Jack 
Kemp,  a  Republican,  and  Robert  Garcia,  a 
Democrat,  were  in  the  vanguard.)  Demo- 
crats as  well  as  Republicans  in  the  Senate 
and  House  signed  up  for  it  and  borrowed  a 
name  from  the  British,  who  were  trying 
something  similar:  enterprise  zones.  The 
Reagan  administration  gave  it  leadership, 
and  the  president  has  sent  a  bill  to  Congress 
proposing  that  enterprise  zones  be  support- 
ed by  law. 

At  the  same  time,  many  states  began  to 
develop  their  own  enterprise-zone  laws,  and 
so  far  20  states  have  enacted  such  laws. 
Today,  the  stage  is  set  for  an  enterprise- 
zone  effort  that  can  help  turn  decay  into 
growth,  slums  into  thriving  communities, 
and  the  jobless  into  taxpaying  workers. 

The  idea  is  simple:  Get  people  to  change 
the  way  they  think  about  these  areas. 
Change  the  perception  of  them  from  pits  of 
despair  to  centers  of  opportunity.  There  are 
a  number  of  ways  to  do  that,  but  we  decided 
early  on  that  there  was  one  way  not  to  do  it: 
by  imt)osing  heavy-handed  requirements 
from  Washington  and  pouring  in  more 
money  from  the  federal  Treasury. 

That  way,  we  had  learned,  failure  lies. 
And  the  elements  of  failure  are  well-known: 
bureaucratic  red  tape,  mismanagement  (or 
worse)  of  public  funds,  and— what  is  even 
more  critical— the  loss  of  local  and  private 
initiative. 

Instead,  the  enterprise-zunes  concept 
throws  the  ball  to  local  and  private  initia- 
tive. For  a  change,  it  geU  the  federal  gov- 
ernment out  of  the  way  and  encourages  the 
removal  of  local,  state,  and  federal  burdens 
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that  have  Impeded  operation  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system  in  blighted  areas.  It  says  to 
governors  and  mayors  and  other  local  offi- 
cials: "Look,  in  the  next  three  years  the  sec- 
retary of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  going  to  desig- 
nate 75  enterprise  zones  throughout  the 
country.  Some  of  those  zones  could  be  In 
your  state  or  your  community. 

"But  there  are  no  guarantees,  because  it's 
going  to  be  an  open  competition.  You  just 
have  to  come  up  with  a  strategy,  a  plan  that 
offers  the  best  prospect  for  success  of  your 
zone  or  zones. 

"If  you  win  the  competition,  the  federal 
government  will  help  by  targeting  tax 
breaks  for  job  creation  and  investment  in 
plant,  equipment,  and  housing,  and  relaxing 
some  restrictions  on  the  operation  of  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

"With  effective  pooling  of  your  own  re- 
sources, plus  those  from  the  private  sector 
(perhaps  a  venture  capital  pool  from  local 
banks)  and  such  federal  programs  as  com- 
munity development  block  grants  and  urban 
development  action  grants,  you'll  be  able  to 
improve  local  services  to  the  zones:  better 
fire  and  police  protection,  and  better  sanita- 
tion and  transportation.  Such  services  will 
make  your  zone  more  attractive  for  people 
to  invest  in,  and  to  work  and  live  in." 

That's  what  the  enterprise-zone  concept 
says  to  state  and  local  officials.  It  offers 
even  more  incentives  to  investors— to  busi- 
nessmen and  businesswomen,  big  and  small, 
to  individuals  who  want  to  invest  some  of 
their  assets  in  one  or  more  of  the  new  zone 
enterprises.  To  such  investors,  the  concept 
says,  "If  you  operate  a  business  in  an  enter- 
prise zone,  the  federal  government  will  give 
you  certain  tax  and  regulatory  relief.  These 
benefits,  together  with  those  your  state  and 
community  will  provide,  will  give  you  sub- 
stantial opportunities  to  make  a  go  of  your 
enterprise.  You  will  also  have  the  added  sat- 
isfaction of  creating  jobs  and  participating 
in  your  area's  revitalization." 

Finally,  the  enterprise-zone  legislation  ad- 
dresses potential  workers.  It  says,  in  effect, 
"Here's  an  opportunity  for  employment 
where  there  probably  was  none  before. 
Your  income  tax  will  be  lower  than  it  would 
be  in  other  areas.  Your  opportunities  for 
training  in  a  new  skill  or  trade  will  be 
better,  and  therefore  your  prospects  for  ad- 
vancement will  be  brighter. 

•'Your  personal  success  will  be  tied  to  the 
success  of  the  business  and  zone  you  work 
in.  Your  contribution  is  an  essential  factor 
in  this  process." 

In  short,  incentives  for  everyone  who  par- 
ticipates are  written  into  the  enterprise- 
zone  bill.  It  is  realistic  in  that  it  appeals  to 
self-interest  as  well  as  civic  pride. 

It  is  realistic,  too,  in  that  its  initial  goals 
are  limited.  By  limiting  the  numbers  of 
zones  to  75  in  the  first  three  years,  the  bill 
admits  frankly  that  it  is  an  experiment.  It 
also  opens  the  prospect  for  evaluation  and 
fine  tuning  in  the  light  of  experience. 

Finally,  it  offers  hope  in  areas  where  that 
essential  commodity  is  usually  lacking. 
Through  public-private  partnership,  de- 
pressed areas  can  recapture  the  economic 
momentum  they  somehow  lost  somewhere 
along  the  line. 

The  administration's  bill  has  passed  the 
Senate  once  and  245  congressmen— well  over 
a  majority— are  sponsoring  it  in  the  House. 
Therefore,  I  look  to  Congress  to  enact  the 
enterprise-zone  law.* 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  BUDGET 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  February  15. 
1984,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
The  President's  Budget 

The  Presidents  1985  budget,  presented  to 
Congress  just  last  week,  continues  to  cut  do- 
rr^^^tic  spending  as  it  delays  major  tax  in- 
creases and  moves  forward  with  a  huge  mili- 
tary buildup.  His  budget  calls  for  outlays  of 
$925  billion,  revenues  of  $745  billion,  and  a 
deficit  of  $180  billion.  He  projects  large  but 
declining  deficits  in  later  years.  The  deficits 
are  the  largest  in  history. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  budget  is 
that  the  deficits  are  greatly  underestimated. 
The  underestimate  is  due  to  economic  as- 
sumptions that  are  too  optimistic,  overstat- 
ing revenues  and  understating  outlays.  The 
President's  view  that  the  deficit  will  fall  to 
$123  billion  by  1989  is  based  on  projections 
of  extremely  favorable  economic  growth,  in- 
flation, jobs,  and  interest  rates  exceeding 
the  best  results  of  the  1950's  and  1960's.  For 
example.  Treasury  bill  rates  of  9%  would 
have  to  drop  to  5%,  and  for  the  next  seven 
years  we  would  have  to  have  economic 
growth  averaging  4.3%,  to  make  Mr.  Reagan 
right.  Mr.  Feldstein,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  acknowledges 
the  problem  when  he  says  that  "it's  clear 
that  our  forecast  ...  is  only  appropriate  on 
the  assumption  that  there  will  be  signifi- 
cant action  after  the  election  to  deal  with 
the  deficits."  If  the  deficits  are  not  cut,  he 
continues,  "we  would  expect  lower  real 
growth  and  higher  inflation. "  Mr.  Feldstein 
adds  that  the  budget  is  not  what  the  admin- 
istration wants  to  see  happen  in  1985. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  budget  is  that  it  does  not  deal  with 
the  deficits,  whether  in  1985  or  in  later 
years.  It  does  not  indicate  what  revenue  or 
spending  policies  might  be  implemented  to 
bring  revenue  into  line  with  spending.  It 
does  not  advise  Congress  what  the  President 
would  do  about  the  deficits.  Until  only  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Mr.  Reagan  appeared  to  be 
saying  that  deficits  do  not  matter.  The  im- 
portant things  are  growth  in  the  economy, 
the  conquest  of  inflation,  the  creation  of 
jobs,  and  the  raising  of  productivity.  But  in 
the  days  shortly  before  the  budget  was  sub- 
mitted, the  President  apparently  decided 
that  deficits  do  matter.  In  the  parts  of  the 
budget  prepared  last,  this  concern  is  obvi- 
ous. It  is  missing  altogether  in  the  parts  of 
the  budget  prepared  first.  Mr.  Reagan  now 
seems  to  accept  that  he  must  find  a  way  to 
trim  the  huge  deficits.  Still,  his  budget  pro- 
poses no  immediate,  direct  action. 

Rather  than  tackle  the  deficits  forthwith, 
the  President  puts  forward  two  constitu- 
tional amendments  pertaining  to  the  budget 
process.  One  would  demand  that  the  budget 
be  balanced  every  year.  The  other  would 
give  the  chief  executive  power  to  veto  single 
items  in  appropriation  bills.  Whatever  their 
merits,  these  proposed  amendments  would 
require  lengthy  consideration,  so  years 
would  pass  before  they  could  become  the 
law  of  the  land.  Thus,  neither  one  provides 
a  realistic  way  to  check  the  swelling  deficits 
of  the  1980's.  In  a  similar  vein,  Mr.  Reagsm 
suggests  that  a  bipartisan  commission  study 
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the  deficit  and  then  recommends  spending 
cuts.  In  the  meantime.  Congress  would 
make  a  "downpaymenf  on  the  deficit  by 
enacting  spending  cuts  totalling  $100  billion 
over  the  next  three  years.  While  the  deficit 
is  expected  to  reach  approximately  $600  bil- 
lion over  the  next  three  years  and  a  $100- 
billion  reduction  would  be  welcome,  the 
downpayment  would  be  only  a  modest  start. 
Besides,  members  of  Congress  have  noted 
that  the  President  apparently  has  limited 
the  areas  of  compromise  on  spending,  so  the 
mandate  of  the  bipartisan  commission  and 
the  focus  of  the  downpayment  might  be 
quite  narrow.  Mr.  Reagan  has  remained 
firm  in  his  belief  that  the  large  military 
buildup  should  continue,  that  the  big  1981 
tax  cuts  should  be  preserved,  and  that  the 
domestic  budget  alone  is  excessive. 

When  asked  about  a  tax  hike,  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  reject  it.  but  says:  "To  those 
who  say  we  must  raise  taxes.  I  say.  Wait!' " 
Instead,  he  suggests  a  study  of  the  tax  code 
to  be  completed  in  December  of  1984,  after 
the  general  election.  The  idea  is  that  the 
study  would  show  us  how  revenue  could  be 
raised  by  closing  tax  ■loopholes'  and  broad- 
ening the  tax  base."  admirable  efforts  by 
any  standard.  But  even  if  the  recommenda- 
tions of  such  a  study  were  promptly  trans- 
lated into  law— a  highly  doubtful  outcome 
given  the  complexity  of  the  tax  code  and 
the  intensity  of  resistance  to  changing  it— a 
major  impact  on  the  deficits  would  not  be 
apparent  for  several  years. 

A  more  realistic  (but  still  optimistic)  view 
of  the  deficit,  one  put  forward  by  the  non- 
partisan Congressional  Budget  Office,  sug- 
gesU  that  Mr.  Reagan's  budget  will  lead  not 
to  gradually  declining  deficits,  but  to  defi- 
ciU  rising  sharply  to  $300  billion  by  1989. 
These  "super  deficits  "  will  not  be  eliminated 
by  economic  growth.  They  stem  directly 
from  accelerated  defense  spending,  balloon- 
ing interest  payments  on  the  national  debt, 
and  excessive  tax  cuts,  not  from  uncon- 
trolled domestic  spending.  Mr.  Peldstein, 
the  President's  own  economist,  notes  that 
"the  things  that  raise  the  deficit  are  defense 
spending,  interest  on  the  national  debt,  and 
the  tax  reductions.  The  thing  that  has  re- 
duced the  deficit  has  been  the  decline  in  do- 
mestic spending,  excluding  Social  Security." 
Because  Mr.  Reagan's  budget  contains 
overly  optimistic  economic  assumptions, 
does  nothing  to  address  the  deficits,  and 
provokes  intense  nonpartisan  criticism,  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  the  President  and  his 
top  economic  staff  quickly  and  publicly 
backed  away  from  it.  The  budget  had  hardly 
reached  my  desk  when  Mr.  Reagan  called 
the  deficiu  in  the  budget  "toully  unaccept- 
able."" Mr.  Peldstein  expressed  the  same  sen- 
timents when  he  said,  "None  of  us  likes  the 
budget,  from  the  President  on  down."  Even 
so,  it  was  offered  as  the  nation"s  fiscal  blue- 
print. 

The  reaction  in  Congress  could  have  l)een 
predicted.  The  President's  budget  has  come 
under  sharp  attack  from  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  principally  because  it  ig- 
nores the  deficits.  Because  the  budget  is  so 
faulty,  legislators  are  saying  that  Congress 
should  not  delay  the  crafting  of  a  new 
budget,  one  that  will  preserve  the  economic 
recovery  now  underway.  Negotiations  be- 
tween Mr.  Reagan  and  Congress  on  a  pro- 
gram to  reduce  the  deficits  immediately 
must  supersede  all  consideration  of  what 
the  President  has  offered  so  far.« 
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A  PLEA  FOR  ILYA  VAITZBLIT 


February  21,  1984 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 
•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  call 
of  conscience  vigil  for  Soviet  Jews.  I 
would  first  like  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  Lawrence 
CouGHLiN.  who  has  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  organizing  this  year's 
vigil.  The  vigil  serves  the  important 
function  of  reminding  us  of  the  con- 
tinuing repression  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  House  the  plight  of 
Ilya  Vaitzblit.  It  is  in  many  ways  typi- 
cal of  so  many  Soviet  Jews.  He  first 
applied  to  emigrate  in  1973.  but  his  ap- 
plication was  refused  on  the  pretext  of 
his  alleged  access  to  classified  materi- 
al. He  has  repeatedly  made  application 
since  1973,  and  each  time  has  been 
denied, 

Ilya  has  suffered  from  multiple  scle- 
rosis since  1966.  This  fact  is  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Soviet  authorities,  as  he 
was  declared  by  a  Soviet  medical  com- 
mission to  be  an  invalid  of  the  "first 
group"  (completely  disabled  patients, 
obtaining  their  livelihood  through  per- 
manent support  from  others).  Present- 
ly he  is  nearly  deaf,  half  blind  and 
confined  to  bed  with  his  limbs  para- 
lyzed. 

Ilyas  son  and  brother  have  already 
emigrated  to  Israel,  and  his  hope  and 
theirs  is  to  be  reunited  before  he  dies. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  a 
regime  can  be  so  unfeeling  toward  hu- 
manitarian cases.  With  nothing  to 
gain  by  continuing  to  hold  Ilya,  the 
Soviet  regime  nonetheless  proceeds  in 
this  insanity. 

The  position  of  Soviet  Jews  is  essen- 
tially an  ostracism  in  their  own  coun- 
try. Unable  to  practice  fully  their  reli- 
gion, they  are  also  denied  permission 
to  emigrate  to  join  their  fellow  believ- 
ers. The  cries  of  the  world  to  end  this 
repression  are  met  with  silence,  and 
the  numbers  of  Jews  allowed  to  emi- 
grate is  reduced. 

Today,  as  we  recall  the  plight  of  all 
Soviet  Jews,  I  ask  that  you  consider 
the  case  of  Ilya  Vaitzblit.  The  pain 
that  he  suffers  by  the  uncertain 
future  of  his  request  to  emigrate  is  a 
pain  that  many  feel.  As  Members  of 
Congress,  we  must  continue  to  speak 
out  against  this  reprehensible  Soviet 
activity  and  against  this  violation  of 
the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act.» 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  my  absence,  I  was  not  present  when 
the  House  voted  on  February  8  and  9. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  following  way: 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  8 

On  a  motion  to  approve  the  House 
Journal  of  Tuesday,  February  7, 
"yea." 

On  adoption  of  the  adjournment  res- 
olution for  the  Washington  district 
work  period,  "nay." 

On  the  Moorhead  amendment  to 
H.R.  555,  construction  work  in 
progress,  to  codify  a  ruling  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  in 
lieu  of  the  committee-passed  bill, 
"paired  for." 

On  final  passage  of  H.R.  555,  "paired 
against." 

On  a  motion  to  commit  Thursday, 
February  9  the  resolution  making 
committee  assignments,  with  instruc- 
tions to  constitute  committees  in 
actual  proportion  to  the  House's  polit- 
ical party  membership,  "paired  for." 

On  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  1340,  Rehabilitation  Act 
amendments,  "yea." 

On  adoption  of  the  rule  providing 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  2899,  envi- 
ronmental research  bill,  "yea." 

On  final  passage  of  H.R.  2899, 
•"yea."» 


FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 
•  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  the  members  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  as  they  observe 
National  FFA  Week  with  the  theme 
"Keeping  America  on  the  Grow— Vo- 
cational Agriculture  and  FFA." 

Future  Farmers  of  America  is  an  or- 
ganization that  develops  agricultural 
leadership,  cooperation,  and  citizen- 
ship. Members  are  high  school  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  vocational  agricul- 
ture classes  in  public  high  schools  and 
area  vocational  education  centers. 
Currently  there  are  nearly  a  half  mil- 
lion active  FFA  members.  Degrees  of 
membership  are  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  individual  achievement  in  the  orga- 
nization. Each  member  begins  as  a 
Greenhand  and  progresses  to  Chapter 
Parmer  Degree  in  the  local  chapter. 
The  State  Farmer  Degree  is  presented 
by  the  State  FFA  association  and  th© 
American  Farmer  Degree  is  presented 
b>t  the  National  FFA  organization. 
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Each  chapter  develops  an  annual 
program  of  activities  and  each 
member  of  the  chapter  carries  out  a 
supervised  occupational  experience 
program.  The  Future  Farmers  of 
America  provides  awards  recognizing 
members  of  achievement  at  the  chap- 
ter, district  or  area.  State,  and  Nation- 
al levels.  These  award  programs  direct- 
ly relate  to  the  supervised  occupation- 
al experience  programs  so  that  every 
vocational  agriculture-FFA  member 
can  participate. 

Kentucky  has  14,398  members  and 
149  chapters.  Last  year  1,023  members^ 
and  123  FFA  advisers  attended  FFA 
leadership  training  at  the  Kentucky 
FFA  leadership  training  center  in  Har- 
dinsburg,  Ky.,  to  develop  skills  and 
ability  lead  local  chapters.  Kentucky 
FFA  chapters  also  participated  in  the 
National  Safety  Award  program. 
Building  Our  American  Communities 
Award  program,  and  FFA  farm  oper- 
ation identification  program.  I  am  es- 
pecially proud  that  Spencer  County, 
located  in  the  Second  District  of  Ken- 
tucky which  I  have  the  privilege  to 
represent,  was  the  State  wirmer  of  the 
Building  Our  American  Communities 
Award. 

I  know  of  no  group  of  young  people 
who  are  accomplishing  more  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  for  their  home 
communities.  State,  and  Nation  than 
members  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  the  members  of 
Future  Farmers  of  America  for  their 
accomplishments  during  the  past  year 
and  to  wish  them  continued  success  in 
the  future.* 


FLAT  TAX  LEGISLATION 
INTRODUCED 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  too  long  ago,  I  conducted  a  poll 
among  my  constituents  in  the  39th 
District  regarding  problems  in  the 
present  tax  system  and  possible  cor- 
rective measures.  The  results  are  very 
telling. 

Ninety-five  and  four-tenths  percent 
agreed  that  our  current  tax  system  is 
too  complex  and  inefficient. 

Ninety-four  and  two-tenths  percent 
agreed  that  our  current  rate  structure 
is  burdensome  to  individuals  and  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

Eighty-two  and  five-tenths  percent 
agreed  that  a  flat-tax  system  should 
be  instituted  in  place  of  the  present 
progressive  tax  system. 

Seventy-three  and  eight-tenths  per- 
cent agreed  that  a  flat-rate  tax  of  15 
percent  with  no  exemptions  or  deduc- 
tions would  be  preferable  to  the 
present  system  (the  entire  text  and  re- 
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suits  of  the  poll  appear  at  the  end  of 
this  statement). 

Because  this  is  a  Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  I  say  it  is  about  time  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  started  listening  to 
the  people.  It  is  about  time  we  started 
governing  in  their  interest  instead  of 
bowing  to  the  temptations  of  the  spe- 
cial interests. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  do  away  with  the 
problems  which* plague  our  present 
tax  system.  The  bill  I  am  proposing 
■  today  would  require  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  to  develop  a  flat-tax 
system  that  would  result  in  a  tax  rate 
of  not  more  than  15  percent  upon  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  starting  Jan- 
uary 1,  1987.  For  individual  taxpayers, 
I  have  called  for  a  personal  exemption, 
a  deduction  for  dependents,  a  deduc- 
tion for  charitable  contributions,  a  de- 
duction for  home  mortgage  interest  on 
a  taxpayer's  principal  residence,  an  ex- 
emption for  capital  gains,  and  no  tax 
at  all  for  the  poorest  households.  As 
for  corporations,  I  have  allowed  for  a 
flat  tax  of  not  more  than  15  percent  to 
be  applied  to  gross  revenues  with  a  de- 
duction for  capital  expenses,  a  deduc- 
tion for  amounts  paid  for  goods  and 
services,  and  a  deduction  for  charita- 
ble contributions. 

A  flat-tax  system  such  as  the  one 
just  described  would  provide  numerous 
advantages  over  the  present  system. 

First,  it  would  allow  for  a  reduction 
in  the  tax  rate  for  most  Americans  re- 
sulting in  lower  taxes  paid  by  individ- 
uals and  their  families.  In  1982,  the 
marginal  tax  rate  for  a  family  of  four 
earning  median  income  was  25  per- 
cent. For  a  family  earning  one-half 
median  income,  the  tax  rate  was  16 
percent.  And  for  a  family  earning 
twice  median  income,  the  tax  rate  was 
40  percent  and  higher.  The  average 
tax  rate  for  corporations  in  1982  was 
20.5  percent. 

Second,  it  would  eliminate  the  intol- 
erable complexity  of  the  present  tax 
system.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  in  1977  summarized  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  progressive  tax  system 
when  he  stated  that  the  basic  filing 
procedures  for  U.S.  tax  returns  were 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  most 
people.  As  every  American  who  has 
ever  filed  an  income  tax  form  is  acute- 
ly aware,  the  myriad  of  deductions  and 
exemptions,  the  special  calculations, 
the  multiple  methods,  and  all  the  con- 
fusing limitations  are  enough  to  start 
the  innocent  taxpayer's  head  spinning. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  a  great  many 
Americans  have  given  up  on  the  task 
of  filling  out  their  own  tax  forms  and 
sought  help  from  a  third  party— a 
lawyer,  accountant,  or  whomever.  In 
1954,  only  18  percent  of  taxpayers 
used  tax  return  preparers;  over  80  per- 
cent filled  out  their  forms  personally. 
In  1982,  61  percent  of  1040  forms  were 
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prepared  by  specialists— over  32.8  mil- 
lion taxpayers  overall. 

Business  taxpayers  are  faced  with  an 
even  greater  dilemma.  In  1977,  busi- 
nesses spent  an  estimated  109  million 
man-hours  filling  out  W-2  forms 
alone.  Yet,  when  one  has  tackled  the 
first  form,  a  coUossus  of  others  loom 
around  the  comer— form  941,  form 
1120,  and  on  and  on.  To  fill  out  all 
these  items  costs  the  corporate  sector 
a  great  deal,  with  small  businesses 
being  hit  the  hardest.  In  1976,  small 
businesses  nationwide  spent  more 
than  $11  billion  to  have  their  Federal 
income  tax  forms  prepared. 

This  burden  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
IRS.  It  is  the  result  of  a  long  history 
of  congressional  tax  legislation,  the 
simi  of  which  seems  to  have  no  clear 
rhyme  or  reason.  Indeed,  in  a  1975  ad- 
dress to  the  Tax  Foimdation,  then 
Secretary  of  Tre^asury  William  E. 
Simon  said,  "I'm  not  even  sure  the 
IRS  experts  understand  the  system 
anymore.  How  can  they  when  they  are 
dealing  with  a  Tax  Code  and  regula- 
tions that  exceed  6,000  pages  of  fine 
print?" 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  not  only  enable  postcard  tax 
forms  to  become  a  reality,  thereby 
saving  the  taxpayers  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  expense,  but  it  would  also 
greatly  simplify  the  job  of  the  IRS. 

Third,  the  flat  tax  I  am  proposing 
would  give  the  economy  an  additional 
boost.  It  would  increase  incentives  to 
earn  and  produce,  thereby  stimulating 
economic  growth  and  additional  Fed- 
eral revenues.  If  middle  income  Ameri- 
cans have  to  give  Uncle  Sam  $1  and 
change  for  every  additional  $2  earned, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  more  and  more 
individuals  are  disinclined  to  earn  that 
extra  dollar?  The  same  logic  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  corporate  sector.  With 
high  marginal  rates,  there  is  a  dimin- 
ished incentive  to  produce  and  make 
additional  profit.  A  flat-tax  system 
would  enhance  this  incentive  and 
hence  stimulate  productivity  and  em- 
ployment. 

Furthermore,  the  double  taxation  of 
savings  which  exists  in  the  present  tax 
system  penalizes  capital  formation 
which  is  essential  to  economic  growth. 
Also,  tax  expenditures— deductions, . 
credits  and  exemptions— distort  invest- 
ment flows  by  directing  money  away 
from  the  competitive  marketplace  into 
noncompetitive  projects.  Both  of  these 
problems  would  be  largely  eliminated 
by  switching  to  a  limited  deduction, 
flat-rate  tax  approach. 

Fourth,  because  tax  administration 
would  be  infinitely  more  efficient 
under  a  flat-tax  system,  the  IRS  could 
focus  on  eliminating  the  present  un- 
derground economy  by  drastically  re- 
ducing the  number  of  tax  evaders, 
thus  raising  additional  Treasury  reve- 
nue. The  IRS  estimates  that  unreport-! 
ed  income  and  overstated  deductions— 
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thP  iind(>rin-ound  economv-has  risen     has  a  budget  surplus,  a  near  absence       Agree  somewhat:  (a)  16.4.  (b)  13.9,  (O  7.5. 
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the  underground  economy— has  risen 
from  an  estimated  $29  billion  in  1973 
to  $87  billion  in  1981,  and  estimates 
for  1985  are  $120  billion.  And  these  es- 
timates might  be  low.  Other  students 
of  the  Federal  income  tax  put  the  size 
of  the  underground  economy  as  high 
as  $542  billion  a  year.  If  the  latter 
figure  is  any  where  near  accurate,  it 
represents  potential  revenues  large 
enough  to  balance  the  budget  on  an 
annual  basis. 

Fifth,  the  flat-tax  proposal  I  am  in- 
troducing will  automatically  incorpo- 
rate tax  indexing  into  the  tax  system, 
thus  eliminating  any  bracket  creep 
phenomenon  where  inflation  pushes 
one's  income  into  higher  tax  brackets 
without  Congress  voting  a  tax  in- 
crease. 

Sixth,  a  flat  tax  would  give  a  result- 
ing perception  of  equity  back  to  the 
tax  system.  Former  Conynissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  Jerome  Ffurtz  re- 
cently said,  "A  tax  system  such  as 
ours— which  relies  heavily  on  taxpayer 
cooperation— can  only  work  if  most 
taxpayers  perceive  the  system  as  fair. " 
Yet,  the  poll  results  from  my  district 
indicate  that  there  is  an  overwhelming 
loss  of  faith  in  the  present  progressive 
tax  system  due  primarily  to  its  exces- 
sive complexity  and  enormous  ineffi- 
ciency. Recent  polls  taken  by  the 
noted  public  opinion  pollster  Louis 
Harris  confirm  that  this  is  a  nation- 
wide problem.  A  flat  tax.  in  turn, 
would  make  everyone  pay  their  fair 
share  while  adding  new  life  to  the 
economy. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  heard 
objections  to  the  flat-tar  concept  is 
that  it  sounds  good,  but  it  will  not 
work.  However,  Hong  Kong  has  had  a 
flat-tax  system  since  1966,  virtually 
identical  to  the  one  I  am  suggesting 
today,  and  it  has  worked.  The  Hong 
Kong  system  has  a  flat  rate  of  tax- 
ation of  15  percent  for  individuals  and 
16.5  percent  for  corporations,  with 
very  few  deductions  or  exemptions  al- 
lowed. 

The  results  of  Hong  Kong's  flat-tax 
policies  have  surpassed  even  the  most 
optimistic  estimates.  In  the  period  im- 
mediately following  World  War  II, 
Hong  Kong  was  in  the  economic  dol- 
dnmis.  An  impoverished  and  devastat- 
ingly  depressed  state,  its  annual  per 
capita  income  stood  at  a  mere  $180. 
But.  since  that  time,  minimized  disin- 
centives on  savings  and  investment 
due  to  the  low  levels  of  taxation  have 
led  to  an  economic  growth  rate  of  9 
percent  per  year  in  Hong  Kong,  in- 
cluding double-digit  growth  in  the  last 
few  years.  Even  in  the  recession  year 
of  1981,  investment  and  job  creation 
stimulated  by  low  rates  of  taxation 
held  the  unemployment  level  to  3.8 
percent.  Moreover,  the  enormous  eco- 
nomic growth  stimulated  by  a  narrow 
tax  base  and  low  rates  of  taxation  has 
yielded  increased  tax  revenues  for  the 
Government.   Currently,   Hong   Kong 
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has  a  budget  surplus,  a  near  absence 
of  public  debt,  and  no  need  to  resort  to 
the  inflationary  practice  of  deficit  fi- 
nancing. At  the  same  time.  Hong  Kong 
provides  its  citizens  with  a  rather  gen- 
erous social  safety  net  including  exten- 
sive housing,  education,  health,  trans- 
portation, social  security,  and  other 
social  services,  not  to  mention  the  fact 
that  the  poorest  20  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation has  benefited  extensively  from 
the  fivefold  increase  in  per  capita 
income  since  1948.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  officials  in  Hong  Kong  are  so  en- 
thusiastic about  the  virtues  of  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  flat-tax 
system? 

Experience  is  the  best  teacher. 
Given  the  facts,  the  need  for  the  flat- 
tax  system  I  am  recommending  is  very 
clfciO-.  Now  it  is  time  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  open  its  eyes  to  both  the  prob- 
lems of  the  present  tax  system  and  the 
wishes  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
time  we  adopted  a  flat  tax. 

QUESTIONAIRE  RESULTS 

(Numbers  indicate  percentages) 
Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  follow- 
ing statements? 

( 1 )  Our  current  tax  system  is  too  complex 
and  inefficient.  Agree  strongly  87.9.  agree 
somewhat  7.5,  undecided  1.6.  disagree  some- 
what 2.0.  and  disagree  strongly  .9. 

(2)  Our  current  rate  structure  is  burden- 
some to  individuals  and  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  nation.  Agree  strongly 
82.8.  agree  somewhat  11.4.  undecided  1.6. 
disagree  somewhat  3.2.  and  disagree  strong- 
ly 1.1. 

(3)  The  United  States  tax  system  ought  to 
have  different  tax  rates  for  different  levels 
of  income.  Agree  strongly  17.2.  agree  some- 
what 14.1.  undecided  7.3.  disagree  somewhat 
14.6.  and  disagree  strongly  46.8. 

(4)  A  single-rate  tax  applied  evenly  to  all 
but  the  poorest  individuals  with  very  few 
deductions  allowed  would  be  preferable  to 
the  present  system.  Agree  strongly  68.0, 
agree  somewhat  14.5.  undecided  4.5.  dis- 
agree somewhat  3.9,  and  disagree  strongly 
9.0. 

(5)  If  you  agree  in  question  4.  the  flat  rate 
for  this  tax  should  be:  10  percent  34.3.  12 
percent  14.4.  15  percent  43.3.  18  percent  6.0, 
and  20  percent  2.1. 

Note.— A  recent  study  has  indicated  that  a 
14-16  percent  rate  is  necessary  to  sustain 
present  levels  of  tax  revenue  with  very  few 
deductions  allowed. 

(6)  Some  deductions  should  be  allowed,  in- 
cluding: 

(a)  Car  loans:  (b)  charitable  contributions: 

(c)  debts-losses:  (d)  interest  income;  (e) 
home  mortgage:  (f)  medical  expenses;  (g) 
state-local  taxes:  and  (h)  tuition  costs. 

Agree  strongly:  (a)  19.2.  (b)  43.1.  (c)  21.1. 

(d)  30.8.  (e)  47.1.  (f)  43.2.  (g)  33.8.  (h)  22.9. 
Agree  somewhat:  (a)  8.6.  (b)  19.8.  (c)  12.2. 

(d)  11.2.  (e)  11.4.  (f)  17.8.  (g)  36.1.  (h)  12.1. 
Undecided:  (a)  6.4.  (b)  6.7.  (c)  16.5.  (d)  9.4. 

(e)  5.9.  (f)  15.2.  (g)  9.6,  <h)  10.0.  Disagree 
somewhat:  (a)  14.8.  (b)  4.4.  (c)  14.7.  (d)  9.0. 
(e)  6.0.  (f)  9.2.  (g>  7.0.  <h)  10.5.  Disagree 
strongly:  (a)  51.0.  (b)  25.9.  (c)  35.5.  (d)  39.6. 
(e)  29.5.  (f)  14.5.  (g)  13.5,  (h)  44.5. 

(7)  Some  exclusions  of  income  should  be 
allowed  including  those  for:  (a)  Capital 
gains,  (b)  social  security  income,  and  (c) 
housing  allowances  for  ministers  and  teach- 
ers of  Gospel  and  parochial  schools. 

Agree  strongly:  (a)  34.7.  (b)  62.9.  (c)  11.3. 
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Agree  somewhat:  (a)  16.4.  (b)  13.9,  (c)  7.5. 
Undecided:  (a)  9.2,  (b)  5.0,  (c)  12.3. 
Disagree  somewhat:  (a)  10.3  (b)  4.0  <c) 
12.8. 
Disagree  strongly:  (a)  29.4  (b)  14.2  (c)  56.1. 

(8)  A  one-time  personal  exemption  should 
consist  of:  <a)  $1,000.  (b)  2.000.  <c)  3.000,  (d) 
4.000.  (e)  5.000,  and  (f)  other. 

(a)  12.6.  (b)  13.6.  (c)  13.0.  (d)  5.4.  (e)  24.6. 
and  (f)  30.8. 

(9)  Additional  exemptions  should  be  al- 
lowed for: 

The  blind:  Yes  81.6.  no  18.4. 
The  disabled:  Yes  80.1,  no  19.9. 
The  elderly:  Yes  76.8.  no  23.2. 
Children:  Yes  57.3.  no  42.7. 

(10)  Poor  households  earning  less  than 
the  following  each  year  should  be  exempt 
from  tax  (assume  family  of  four):  Under 
$10,000  38.4.  under  $12,000  22.0.  under 
$15,000  23.8  and  other  15.7. 

(11)  A  flat-rate  tax  of  15  percent  with  no 
exemptions  or  deductions  would  be  more 
preferable  than  our  progressive  rate  tax 
with  all  of  the  present  exemptions  and  de- 
ductions. 

Agree  strongly:  48.5.  agree  somewhat:  25.3. 
undecided:  6.0.  disagree  somewhat  6.9,  and 
disagree  strongly:  13.3. 

(12)  Our  present  progressive  rate  income 
tax  would  be  more  preferable  than  a  flat 
tax  if:  (a)  The  tax  rates  were  lowered,  (o) 
some,  but  not  all.  of  the  deductions  were 
eliminated,  and  (c)  existing  tax  laws  were 
evenly  and  fairly  enforced. 

Agree  strongly:  (a)  32.4.  (b)  18.8.  (c)  40.4. 
Agree  somewhat:  (a)  12.3.  (b)  16.7.  (c)  11.4. 
Undecided:  (a)  5.7,  (b)  7.6.  (c)  6.8. 
Disagree  somewhat:  (a)  9.0  (b)  11.2  (c)  6.1. 
Disagree  strongly:  (a)  40.6  (b)  45.6  (c)  35.3. 

(13)  The  flat-rate  Ux  concept  warrants 
further  study. 

Agree  strongly  80.4.  agree  somewhat  8.5, 
undecided  1.5.  disagree  somewhat  1.9,  and 
disagree  strongly  7.5.« 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  CAPT. 
PAUL  GUNDERMAN 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  before  my  colleagues  to  honor  a 
great  Californian  on  his  retirement 
from  31  years  of  service  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Highway  Patrol.  Capt.  Paul  L. 
Gunderman  ended  his  career  with  the 
CHP  on  December  30.  1983.  and  will 
celebrate  his  retirement  at  a  party  to 
be  given  in  his  honor  on  March  3, 
1984. 

Paul  is  a  fine  example  of  a  man  dedi- 
cated to  his  country,  community,  and 
his  family.  His  career  began  in  1952 
when  he  joined  the  Pasadena  Police 
Department,  and  his  31  years  in  law 
enforcement  have  carried  him  almost 
the  entire  length  of  the  State.  In  1973. 
Paul  received  his  captain's  bars  and 
was  assigned  to  Los  Banos,  becoming 
the  first  captain  assigned  to  the  office 
when  it  was  upgraded  from  a  lieuten- 
ant's command.  Captain  Gunderman 
served  in  that  post  until  coming  to 
Merced  in  1977,  where  he  remained 
until  his  retirement. 


Besides  his  dedication  to  his  career, 
Paul  has  served  as  vice  president  of 
the  Merced  United  Way  and  as  chair- 
man of  Kops  for  Kids,  which  collects 
toys  for  children  in  the  Merced  area. 
Paul  also  serves  as  the  secretary  of  the 
North  Merced  Rotary. 

Paul  Gunderman  can  be  proud  of  his 
service  to  his  job  and  to  his  country. 
Paul's  retirement  will  be  a  loss  to  the 
California  Highway  Patrol,  but  we  all 
wish  him  a  long  and  happy  future.  I 
am  honored  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  such  an  outstanding 
American.* 


JIMMY  CRUM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  KASICH 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 

•  Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  extend  na- 
tional recognition  for  the  outstanding 
humanitarian  efforts  of  WCMH-TV 
sports  director  Jimmy  Crum. 

Jimmy  is  known  as  the  sports  au- 
thority in  central  Ohio  and  in  1970 
was  named  the  most  outstanding 
sportscaster  in  Ohio  by  the  National 
Sportscasters  and  Sportswriter  Asso- 
ciation. A  native  of  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
he  began  a  broadcasting  career  at  the 
age  of  14  of  WMAN  radio.  He  served 
with  the  Marine  Corps  and  Armed 
Forces  Radio,  then  attended  Ohio  Uni- 
versity majoring  in  radio.  He  joined 
TV  4  in  Columbus  in  1953  after  work- 
ing for  WOUI  and  WRFD  radio  sta- 
tions. 

However.  Jimmy  Crum  is  much  more 
than  a  sportscaster  for  in  spite  of  his 
prestigious  professional  awards  for  ex- 
cellence in  broadcasting,  he  continual- 
ly is  involved  in  programs  to  bring  a 
better  life  to  handicapped  children. 

In  1965.  he  personally  initiated  the 
nonprofit  "Recreation  Unlimited" 
fund  at  TV  4  which  has  raised  almost 
$800,000  in  18  years  to  send  handi- 
capped children  to  summer  camp. 
Jimmy's  interest  in  the  handicapped 
dates  back  many,  many  years  when  he 
was  inspired  by  the  courage  of  a  young 
polio  victim  at  Children's  Hospital. 

His  numerous  activities  include  the 
Franklin  County  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  where  he  served  as  chairman 
of  the  board.  Ohio  Society  of  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  Children's  Hospital, 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  of  Columbus 
and  Franklin  County,  State  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  Board,  Ohio  Easter 
Seal  Society.  Professionally,  he  has 
been  active  in  the  local  chapter  of 
American  Federation  of  TV  and  Radio 
Artists,  which  he  helped  to  organize, 
and  is  a  past  president  of  the  Ohio 
Sportscaster  Association. 

Among  Jimmy's  awards  and  tributes 
are  two  Kennedy  Foundation  Interna- 
tional Awards,  Ohio  Easter  Seal  Soci- 
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ety's  "Golden  Brace"  Award,  Ohio 
Young  Republicans'  Francis  P.  Bolton 
Humanitarian  Award,  and  the  1977 
Outstanding  Columbus  Citizen  Award 
by  Central  Ohio  Chapter  Public  Rela- 
tions Society  of  America. 

He  has  received  the  Ohio  Governor's 
Award  for  his  achievements  in  commu- 
nity involvement,  and  the  Columbus 
mayor  and  Franklin  County  commis- 
sioners proclaimed  May  10,  1978,  as 
Jimmy  Crum  Day  for  his  outstanding 
and  tireless  efforts  with  many  commu- 
nity organizations. 

In  addition,  he  possesses  a  regional 
Emmy  Award,  a  Billboard  Award,  and 
the  John  Hervey  Award  for  Excellence 
in  Reporting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  bring  the 
accomplishments  of  this  distinguished 
central  Ohioan  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  The  dedication  and  spirit 
of  Jimmy  Crum  is  an  inspiration  to  us 
all  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  a  heartfelt  and  warm  trib- 
ute to  this  outstanding  American  for 
his  selfless  and  devoted  efforts  on 
behalf  of  handicapped  children.* 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  9066 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1942,  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  signed  Executive  Order 
9066,  the  Presidential  document  which 
set  into  motion  a  series  of  governmen- 
tal actions  which  resulted  in  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  episodes  in  the 
history  of  this  country:  The  forced  ex- 
clusion and  detention  of  U.S.  citizens 
and  legal  resident  aliens  of  Japanese 
ancestry. 

In  and  of  itself,  the  Executive  order 
was  not  a  constitutionally  question- 
able document.  It  ordered  the  military 
command  to  provide  security  within 
this  Nation's  borders  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  had  been  thrust  into 
a  global  war.  The  President  acted 
within  his  constitutional  powers  in  is- 
suing such  a  command. 

However,  it  is  clear  from  Govern- 
ment documents  that  there  was  a  clear 
intent  in  the  Executive  order  to  discri- 
minate against  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry,  including  those  who  were 
American  citizens.  A  memorandum  to 
the  President  from  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General,  Francis  Biddle,  dated  April 
17,  1943,  states,  "You  signed  the  origi- 
nal Executive  order  permitting  the  ex- 
clusion so  the  Army  could  handle  the 
Japs.  It  was  never  intended  to  apply  to 
Italians  and  Germans." 

As  a  result  of  Executive  Order  9066, 
over  120,000  persons  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry, the  majority  of  whom  were 
American  citizens,  were  forced  under 
armed  military  guard  to  leave  their 
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homes,  their  businesses,  and  their  ca- 
reers, and  were  placed  in  military  de- 
tention camps  for  the  duration  of 
World  War  II. 

The  findings  of  the  Commission  on 
Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment 
of  Civilians,  which  concluded  an  18 
month  study  with  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress titled  "Personal  Justice  Denied," 
were  unequivocal  in  stating  that 
American  citizens  and  legal  resident 
aliens  of  Japanese  ancestry  presented 
no  security  threat  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  there  was  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  actions  taken  against 
them.  The  report  states: 

The  promulgation  of  Executive  Order 
9066  was  not  justified  by  military  necessity, 
and  the  decisions  which  followed  from  it- 
detention,  ending  detention  and  ending  ex- 
clusion—were not  driven  by  analysis  of  mili- 
tary conditions.  The  broad  historical  causes 
which  shaped  these  decisions  were  race 
prejudice,  war  hysteria,  and  a  failure  of  po- 
litical leadership  •  •  *.  A  grave  Injustice  was 
done  to  American  citizens  and  resident 
aliens  of  Japanese  ancestry  who,  without  in- 
dividual review  or  any  probative  evidence 
against  them,  were  excluded,  removed  and 
detained  by  the  United  States  during  World 
War  II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  month  of 
February  when  this  Nation  celebrates 
the  birthdays  of  George  Washington 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  two  of  the 
greatest  Presidents  this  Nation  has 
ever  known,  two  towering  figures  who 
symbolize  the  birth  of  the  American 
democratic  ideals  of  freedom  and 
equality,  it  also  behooves  us  during 
this  month  to  recall  the  actions  of  an- 
other President  who  stands  in  equal 
greatness. 

It  does  us  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  re- 
member February  19.  1942.  not  to  di- 
minish the  greatness  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  but  to  remind  our- 
selves that  a  democratic  nation  re- 
quires the  vigilance  of  its  leaders  and 
of  its  people.  While  we  can  look  with 
pride  at  our  past  achievements  and  to 
the  benefits  of  freedom  and  liberty  we 
now  enjoy,  we  must  also  have  the 
courage  to  look  to  our  past  errors  and 
to  rectify  them  if  we  are  to  remain  the 
leader  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world.* 


SELF-DETERMINATION  OF  THE 
BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1984 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  proud  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  Baltic  States  and 
Ukraine,  I  am  honored  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
80.  This  resolution  speaks  forcibly  of 
thVmferwhelming  need  for  the  United 
State^^  continue  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  the  three  in- 
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dependent  Baltic  republics— Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

America  must  fulfill  her  national  ob- 
ligation, as  an  adherent  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  to  promote  and  en- 
courage international  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms in  those  captive  states. 

How  many  of  us  really  Itnow  what 
"democracy"  is?  The  term  connotes 
different  meanings  to  different  people. 
I  will  wager,  however,  that  those  who 
do  not  live  under  its  purview  know 
what  democracy  is  not. 

The  imprisoned  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
States  need  to  know  that  the  United 
States  of  America  is  concerned  with 
restoring  their  lost  democratic  princi- 
ples of  political  and  cultural  self-deter- 
mination. The  Soviet  Union  must  be 
made  aware  that  these  peoples  have 
the  right  to  be  granted  freedom  to 
choose  their  own  governments  without 
outside  intervention  or  subversion. 
Such  are  the  laudable  aims  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  80.  If  we  do 
not  support  these  shared  goals,  we  will 
only  serve  to  degrade  that  undefinable 
essence  of  democracy  that  we  enjoy  in 
America.* 


SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 
AND  PARENTS  PLAN 
ON  DRUG  ABUSE 


YOUTH 
ACTION 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

esday,  February  21.  1984 


•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  week,  during  the  district  work 
period,  a  group  of  my  constituents 
gathered  in  my  office  to  plan  a  coordi- 
nated effort  to  eradicate  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  in  San  Mateo  County.  At- 
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tending  this  meeting  was  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  citizens  ranging  from  con- 
cerned parents  to  social  service  profes- 
sionals working  in  the  field  of  preven- 
tion of  substance  abuse.  The  ideas  gen- 
erated in  our  discussion,  and  the  meet- 
ing itself,  may  provide  incentive  for 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  who  may 
also  want  to  take  initiative  in  address- 
ing this  widespread  problem. 

Teenage  substance  abuse  affects  our 
whole  society;  it  is  no  respector  of  per- 
sons. We  can  all  be  touched  by  the 
tragic  consequences  of  young  people 
whose  lives  are  maimed  and  destroyed 
because  they  do  not  know  how  to  say 
"no."  If  we  do  not  meet  this  problem 
head-on,  I  am  convinced  we  will  stand 
by  to  see  our  society  decay  from 
within. 

As  my  constituents  pointed  out.  we 
must  work  together  at  local.  State, 
and  Federal  levls.  There  is  room  for 
anyone  who  wants  to  help.  Many  dif- 
ferent groups  are  needed.  Overlap  and 
duplication  of  effort  may  be  avoided 
through  coordination  and  communica- 
tion, but  no  one  should  hesitate  to 
become  involved  in  some  aspect  of  pre- 
vention. We  have  only  ourselves,  our 
youth,  and  our  Nation  to  save. 

Many  creative  ideas  were  proposed 
in  our  group  discussion,  including  the 
suggestion  that  taxes  be  increased  on 
alcohol,  with  the  resulting  funds  tar- 
geted for  programs  to  prevent  teenage 
substance  abuse.  Another  suggestion  is 
to  make  alcohol  advertisements  nonde- 
ductible as  a  business  expense.  This 
would  force  the  alcohol  industry  to 
take  the  money  for  advertisements  out 
of  their  profits. 

A  final  suggestion  was  to  encourage 
professional  athletes  and  entertain- 
ment stars  to  provide  responsible  lead- 
ership in  informing  the  Nation's  youth 
of  the  dangers  of  drug  and  alcohol 
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abuse.  Those  are  the  models  who  have 
enormous  influence  on  teenagers 
today. 

I  will  soon  introduce  legislation  call- 
ing upon  the  Congress  to  urge  the  ad- 
vertising sponsors  of  the  summer 
Olympic  games  in  Los  Angeles  to  use 
part  of  their  advertising  time  for 
public  service  advertisements  aimed  at 
the  prevention  of  alcohol  and  drug  use 
and  abuse. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  me  in  this  na- 
tional and  grassroots  effort  to  help 
our  youth  learn  when  and  how  to  say 
"no"  to  peers  and  pushers  when  the 
pressure  is  on.* 


SALUTE  TO  OLYMPIC  MEDAL 
WINNERS 


HON.  MIKE  LOWRY 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  21.  1984 
•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
rise  to  congratulate  the  four  Washing- 
ton State  athletes  who  won  medals  at 
the  winter  Olympics.  Giant  slalom 
winner  Debbie  Armstrong  from  Seat- 
tle, figure  skating  silver  medalist  Rosa- 
lynn  Sumners  of  Edmonds  and  of 
course  Phil  and  Steve  Mahre  of 
Yakima,  the  first  and  second  finishers 
in  the  men's  slalom,  are  a  great  source 
of  pride  for  all  Americans  and  particu- 
larly for  those  of  us  from  Washington 
State.  Not  only  are  they  gifted  atheles 
who  displayed  considerable  grace 
under  pressure,  they  demonstrated  the 
Olypmic  spirit  itself.  I  congratulate 
these  four  great  competitors  for  their 
performances  at  Sarajevo.* 
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